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London,  Wednesday,  5th  June,  1844. 
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John  Richardson,  esq.,  - - 7 
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67 
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68 
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70 
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88 
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89 
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Virginia,  Thursday,  4 th  July,  1844. 

315  Rev.  Robert  Sargent,  - - 91 
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318  Mr.  Isaiah  Gibson,  Mr.  John  Reilly, 

and  Mr.  Joshua  Wauhop,  - - 99 

319  Charles  Reilly,  - - - 104 

320  Mr.  John  M‘ Manus,  and  Mr.  Janies 

Smith,  - 104 

Cavan,  Friday,  5th  July,  1844. 

321  Mr.  Michael  Kenny,  - - 107 

322  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  - - - 1 10 

323  Mr.  John  Cassidy,  - - - 1 14 

324  Mr.  Francis  Wadsworth,  - - 116 

Lisnaskea,  Saturday , 6th  July,  1844. 

325  William  Paterson,  esq.,  - - 118 

326  Richard  Mayne,  esq.,  - - 120 

327  Mr.  George  Shegog,  - - 124 

328  Thomas  Bailey,  esq.,  - - 126 

329  John  Pearce  Hamilton,  esq.,  - 129 

330  Mr.  Andrew  Mair,  and  Mr.  William 

Milne,  - - - - 132 

Enniskillen,  Monday,  8th  July,  1844. 

331  Major  William  Sterne,  - - 136 

332  Captain  Edward  ArchdaU,  - - 139 

333  John  Edward  Taylor,  - - 140 

334  John  Duffey,  - 145 

335  Mr.  Thomas  Kernahan,  - - 145 

336  Mr.  James  Macartney,  - - 146 

337  Mr.  George  Irvine,  - - - 146 
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Donegal,  Tuesday,  9th  July,  ] 844. 

338  Mr.  John  O’Donnell,  - - 147 
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341  James  M‘ Cunningham,  - - 155 
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348  Mr.  George  Cecil  Wray,  - - 167 

Ballyshannon,  Wednesday,  10 th  July,  1844. 

349  Thomas  John  Atkinson,  esq.,  - 170 

350  Mr.  James  M'Gowan,  ' - - 174 

351  Alexander  Hamilton,  esq.,  - - 175 

Sligo,  Friday,  12 th  July,  1844. 

352  Mr.  George  Beattie,  - - 182 

353  Thomas  Keaney,  - - - 186 

354  Darby  Rooney,  - - - 187 

355  Mr.  John  Brett,  - 188 

356  Charles  King  O’Hara,  esq.,  - - 190 

357  Mr.  Andrew  Baker,  - - - 195 

358  Rev.  Lewis  Potter,  - - - 199 

359  Lieut.-Col.  Six  William  Parke,  - 202 

360  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  - - 203 

Saturday,  1 3th  July,  1844. 

361  Mr.  Martin  Garrety,  - - 207 

362  Mr.  Thomas  Fibbs,  - - 209 

363  John  Armstrong,  esq.,  - - 212 

364  Mr.  William  Clarke,  - - 215 

365  Mr.  Michael  Gethin,  - - 217 

366  William  Christian,  esq.,  - - 219 

367  Mr.  Edward  Howard  Verdon,  - 221 

368  Mr.  James  Simpson,  - - 223 

Boyle,  Monday,  15th  July,  1844. 

369  Mr.  James  McGan,  - 225 

370  Rev.  John  Finn,  - 233 

371  Patrick  Realty,  - 235 

372  Patrick  Dogherty,  - 235 

373  & 374  Thomas  M'Cabe,  and  Patrick 

Flomery,  - - _ .236 

375  James  Spellman,  - 236 

376  John  Duckworth,  esq.,  - - 237 

377  Captain  Kingston  Lloyd,  - - 242 

378  Patrick  O’Hara,  - 245 

379  Thady  Realty,  - 245 

380  Michael  Kelly,  - - * 245 

. Carrick-on- Shannon,  Tuesday,  I6tk  July. 

381  Arthur  John  Vesey  L.  Burchell,  esq.,  245 

382  Mr.  Robert  Lynch,  - 248 

383  Rev.  Joseph  Moreton,  - - 252 

384  Mr.  Patrick  MacKeon,  - - 252 

385  John  Hamilton  Peyton,  esq.,  - 254 

386  Patrick  Nolan,  ...  255 

387  James  Hogg,  - 255 

• 388  Bryan  Rogan,  - 255 

389  Mr.  James  Cowan,  - 256 

390  Mr.  Crosby  William  Ireland,  - 258 

391  Morgan  Crofton,  esq,,  - - 258 

392  Mr.  William  Parke,  - - 264 
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Mohill,  Wednesday,  17 th  July,  1844. 

393  Theophilus  Jones,  esq.,  - - 265 

394  Rev.  John  William  Evers,  - - 268 

395  John  Duke,  esq.,  ...  269 

396  Alexander  Kevell,  - 272 

397  John  M'Goveran,  - 272 

398  Thomas  Kingston  Little,  esq.,  - 273 

399  Rev.  George  Gearty,  - - 275 

400  Francis  Halfpenny,  - - - 278 

401  John  Gilgay,  - - - 279 

Longford,  Thursday,  18th  July,  1844. 

402  Thomas  Kelly,  - - - 279 

403  Rev.  George  Crawford,  ll.d.,  - 281 

404  Rev.  Edward  M'Gaven,  - - 286 

405  Mr.  Patrick  Keon,  - - 290 

406  Rev.  Martin  O’Beime,  - - 291 

407  Rev.  Bernard  Moran,  - - 293 

408  Rev.  James  Smith,  - 294 

409  David  Moffat,  ...  296 

410  Mr.  Valentine  Francis  Keogh,  - 297 

41 1 Rev.  Philip  Duffey,  - 297 

412  Dominick  Maher,  - 299 

413  Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  - - 299 

414  James  Carey,  - 302 

415  Mr.  James  Kelly,  - 305 

Mullingar,  Friday,  1 9th  July,  1844. 

416  William  Fetherston  H.,  jun.,  esq.,  - 306 

417  Richard  Winter  Reynell,  esq.,  - 313 

418  Mr.  Thomas  Glennon,  - - 315 

41 9 Mr.  Walter  Logan,  - - 319 

420  Mr.  Anthony  Sutton,  - - 320 

421  Mr.  Richard  Ring,  - 323 

422  Mr.  David  Harton,  - 323 

Athlone,  Saturday,  20 th  July,  1844. 

423  Mr.  Henry  Gilligan,  - - 324 

424  Mr.  Edward  Kilduff,  - - 328 

425  John  Byrne,  esq.,  - 329 

426  Rev.  John  Kearney,  - - 330 

427  Patrick  Elliot,  - - - 335 

428  William  Murray,  - - 336 

429  John  Donnellan,  . - - - 336 

430  Mr.  Edward  Byrne,  - - 337 

Roscommon,  Monday,  22nd  July,  1 844. 

431  Denis  Henry  Kelly,  esq.,  - - 339 

432  Mr.  Daniel  Hughes,  - - 345 

433  Mr.  Godfrey  Hogg;  - - 348 

434  Right  Hon.  Edward  Lord  Crofton,  - 349 

435  Thomas  Hanson,  - - - 351 

436  Mr.  Christopher  Southby  Harrison,  - 352 

437  John  Devenish,  esq.,  - - 352 

438  Matthew  Samuel  Brown,  esq.,  - 354 

439  John  Mahon,  esq.,  - 355 

440  Mr.  William  Merry,  - - 357 

441  John  Robert  Malone,  esq.,  - - 358 

442  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  - 358 

443  Patrick  Lalley,  - 359 

Castlerea,  Tuesday,  23 rd  July,  1844. 

444  Mr.  Joseph  Sandford,  - - 360 

445  John  Davis,  esq.,  - 363 

446  Mr.  James  Kelly,  - 368 

447  Mr.  Patrick  O’Connor,  - - 371 

448  Dominick  Corr,  esq.,  - - 373 

449  Mr.  Arthur  Wellesley  Young,  - 377 

450  Patrick  Rooney,  - 377 

451  Mr.  William  Cotton,  - - 378 
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Swixeford,  Wednesday,  24/A  •/«/»/,  4844. 

452  Rev.  Bernard  Durean,  - - 380 

453  Thomas  Dillon,  esq.,  - ■ 384 

454  Sir.  Luke  Collereen,  - - 387 

455  Mr.  James  Harkan,  - - 390 

456  Rev.  John  Colman,  - * 390 

457  Mr.  Michael  Howlev,  - - 392 

458  Mr.  John  Durean,  - 393 

459  Ulick  Burke,  esq.,  M.D.,  - - 393 

460  Michael  Millet,  - 394 

Ballina,  Thursday,  25/4  July,  1844. 

461  George  Vaughan  Jackson,  esq.,  - 395 

462  Mr.  Henry  Joynt,  - - - 401 

463  Mr.  George  Irwin,  - 403 

464  John  Reilly,  - - - 407 

Westport,  Tuesday,  30th  July,  1844. 

465  Matthias  M‘Donnell,  esq.,  - - 409 

466  Rev.  Peter  Geraglity,  - - 410 

467  John  Christopher  Garvey,  esq.,  - 412 

468  George  Clendining,  esq.,  - - 414 

469  Mr.  William  Bland,  - -419 

470  Sir.  Martin  Fahy,  - - - 420 

471  Mr.  John  Large,  - 422 

Castlebar,  Wednesday,  31s/  July,  1844. 

472  The  Honourable  Frederick  Cavendish,  422 

473  Mr.  John  Perkins,  - - - 427 

474  Rev.  Edward  Nangle,  - - 430 

475  Mr.  Peter  Tuohy,  - 433 

476  George  Ormsby,  esq.,  - - 434 

477  Edward  Deane,  esq.,  - - 437 

478  William  Kearney,  esq.,  - - 439 

479  Henry  Brett,  esq.,  - 440 

480  Mr.  Charles  Bridger.  - - 442 

481  Rev.  Michael  Curling,  - - 445 

482  James  Conry,  esq.,  - 446 

483  Mr.  William  Larmiuie,  - - 447 

Ballinrobe,  Thursday,  1st  August,  1844. 

484  Mr.  William  Burke,  - - 448 

485  Courtenay  Kenny,  esq.,  - - 453 

486  Thomas  Spenser  Lindsey,  esq.,  - 455 

487  Mr.  Joseph  Lambert,  - - 457 

488  Rev.  Edmund  Waldron,  - - 459 

489  Thomas  Ellwood,  esq.,  - - 461 

490  Robert  Bowen,  esq.,  - - 463 

Clifden,  Friday,  2nd  August,  1844. 

491  General  Alexander  Thompson,  - 465 

492  Rev.  John  Griffin,  - 467 

493  Mr.  Henry  Kearney,  - - 470 

494  Rev.  William  Flannely,  - - 472 

495  Martin  Comeilly,  - 475 

496  Mr.  James  O’Dowd,  - - 475 

497  Mr.  Martin  Raphael  Hart,  - - 476 

498  Francis  John  Graham,  esq.,  - - 477 

499  Anthony  Mullins,  - 477 

500  Mr.  Henry  Hildebrand,  - - 479 

501  Matthew  Lewis  Coneys,  - - 480 

Gobt,  Wednesday,  7th  August,  1844. 

502  Jeremiah  Roseingrave,  esq.,  - 481 

503  Mr.  Patrick  O’Shaughnessy,  - 482 

504  Mr.  Terence  Hynes,  - - 483 

505  Burton  Bindon,  esq.,  - - 485 

506  James  Lahiff,  esq.,  - 487 

507  Mr.  Robert  Bell,  - 490 

508  Michael  Lenane,  - 492 

ohn  Greany,  - 493 
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Ballixasloe,  Thursday,  Sth  August,  1844. 

510  The  Hon.  William  Le  Poer  Trench,  494 

511  Thomas  Hughes  Graydon,  esq.,  - 501 

512  Charles  Filgate,  esq.,  - - 506 

513  John  Cannon  Evans,  esq.,  - - 508 

514  Mr.  James  Clapperton,  - - 514 

515  James  Colahan,  - - - 518 

516  John  Samuel  Barrett,  esq.,  * - 519 

Team,  Friday,  9th  August,  1S44. 

517  Miss  Helen  Theresa  M'Donnagh,  - 521 

518  James  Collins,  - - - 522 

519  John  Francis  Browne,  - - 522 

520  Charles  Blake,  sen.,  esq.,  - - 524 

521  Jeremiah  Tnlly,  esq.,  - - 526 

522  Denis  Kirwan,  esq.,  - 529 

523  Michael  Joseph  Browne,  esq.,  - 531 

524  Michael  O’Brien,  - 533 

525  Thady  Ford,  ...  533 

526  John  Nolan,  esq.,  - 534 

527  David  Rutledge,  esq.,  - - 536 

52S  Mr.  David  Williamson,  - - 537 

529  Patrick  Ford,  - 540 

Galway,  Saturday,  10 th  August,  1844. 

530  Rev.  John  O’Grady,  - - 540 

531  Edmund  Lambert  Hunt,  esq.,  - 543 

532  James  Blake,  esq.,  - 544 

533  Mr.  James  D’Arcy,  - 546 

534  John  Sullivan  and  Michael  Connor,  - 548 

535  Mr.  Henry  Oliver  Knight,  - - 549 

536  Mr.  James  Stephens,  - - 549 

Loughrea,  Monday,  12 th  Avgust,  1844. 

537  Martin  Cahalon,  - 550 

538  James  Hardman  Burke,  esq.,  - 551 

539  Robert  D’Arcy,  esq.,  - - 553 

540  Mr.  Guy  Armstrong,  - - 558 

541  Rev.  John  Macklin,  - - 559 

542  Mr.  Lawrence  Fahy,  - - 563 

543  Charles  Samuel  Cooper,  esq.,  - 565 

544  Mr.  James  M‘ Lei  and,  - - 567 

ParSOXSTOWN,  Wednesday,  14/7*  August,  1844. 

545  Daniel  Manifold,  esq.,  - - 567 

546  Peter  Blake,  esq.,  - - - 570 

547  George  Heenan,  esq.,  - - 571 

548  Rev.  Cornelius  O'Brien,  - - 577 

549  Colonel  Henry  Dwyer,  - - 580 

550  John  Moylan,  - 581 

551  Mr.  Robert  Johnson  Stoney,  - 583 

552  Mr.  John  Molloy,  - 584 

553  Mr.  John  Eugene  O’Cavanagh,  - 585 

554  John,  Bridle,  - 588 

Roscrea,  Thursday,  15/A  Avgust,  1844. 

555  Michael  Dohan,  - 588 

556  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne,  - - 589 

557  Mr.  Denis  Egan,  - 596 

558  Rev.  William  Minchin,  - - 597 

Nexagh,  Friday,  16/A  August,  1844. 

559  Mr.  John  Hogan  Keane,  - - 602 

560  Mr.  Michael  Digan,  - - 602 

561  Richard  O’Meara,  esq.,  - ■-  606 

562  O’Brien  Dillon,  esq.,  - - 608 

563  Rev.  John  Dalton,  - - 614 

564  Mr.  John  Meagher,  - - 616 

565  Arthur  French,  esq.,  - - 619 

566  Mr.  Denis  Kennedy,  - - 622 
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Nenagh,  Saturday , 17th.  Aug  ust,  1844. 


567  Mr.  John  Kennedy, 

- 625 

568  Adam  Walker,  esq., 

- 631 

569  William  Henry  Head,  esq.,  - 

- 635 

570  James  Jocelyn  Poe,  esq.. 

- 637 

Soared?,  Tuesday,  20 th  August,  1844. 

571  George  O’ Callaghan,  esq.,  - 

- 642 

572  Rev.  Patrick  Shea,  - 

- 645 

573  Mat.  Milelcin, 

- 649 

574  John  Patrick  Molony,  esq.,  - 

- 651 

575  Mr.  Edmund  Burke, 

- 653 

576  Maurice  O’Connell,  esq.. 

- 654 

577  Rev.  Patrick  Quade, 

- 656 

578  Rev.  Michael  O’Connor, 

- 659 

579  James  Molony,  esq., 

- 661 

580  Martin  Carroll, 

- 664 

581  Michael  Creaven,  - 

- 664 

Ennis,  Wednesday,  21st  August,  1844. 

582  George  Sampson,  esq., 

- 666 

583  Henry  Spaight,  esq.. 

- 669 

584  Rev.  Daniel' Corbett, 

- 671 

585  John  Singleton,  esq., 

- 673 

586  Rev.  Jeremiah  Vaughan, 

- 675 

587  Colonel  Charles  Synge, 

- 677 

588  Michael  Cahill, 

- 679 

589  Thomas  Crowe,  esq., 

- 680 

590  William  Daxou,  esq., 

- 685 

591  Hugh  O’Loughliu,  esq., 

- 687 

592  Mr.  Ralph  Cullinan, 

- 689 

593  Mr.  John  O’Leary, 

- 690 

594  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson, 

- 691 

Ennistymon,  Thursday,  22nd  August,  1844. 

595  Cornelius  O’Brien,  esq.,  M.P.,  - 692 

596  Captain  John  Crowe,  - - 696 

597  Mr.  John  O’Dwyer,  - - 696 

598  Mr.  Thomas  O’Dwyer,  - - 698 


Kilrush,  Friday,  23 rd  August,  1844. 


599  Mr.  Benjamin  Cox, 

- 698 

600  Mr.  Thomas  Studdert, 

- 702 

601  Mr.  James  Shannon, 

- 705 

602  Jonas  Studdert,  esq.. 

- 707 

603  Rev.  Timothy  Kelly, 

- 709 

604  Rev.  John  Kenny,  - 

- 712 

605  Mr.  John  Honan,  - 

- 714 

606  Mr.  Patrick  Slattery, 

- 715 

607  Mr.  Robert  Fitzgerald, 

- 716 

608  Rev.  Malachi  Duggan, 

- 717 

609  John  Lynch, 

- 719 

610  Patrick  Crotty, 

- 719 

611  Patrick  Fitzgerald,  - 

- 720 

612  Francis  John  Fitzgerald,  esq. 

. * - 720 

Limerick,  Monday,  2 6lh  August,  1841. 

613  Mr.  Joseph  Edward  Vize, 

- 723 

614  Lieut.- General  Sir  Richard 

Bourke, 

hart.,  K.C.B., 

- 723 

615  Rev.  James  O’Moore, 

- 727 

616  Rev.  John  Brahan,  - 

- 730 

617  Mr.  James  Frost, 

- 732 

618  Mr.  Daniel  Cullen,  - 

- 734 

619  Mr.  Michael  Duudon, 

- 737 

620  William  Monsell,  esq., 

- 738 

621  Mr.  James  M‘Nah,  - 

- 740 

622  Daniel  Griffin,  esq., 

- 742 

623  Rev.  Maurice  Fitzgibbou,  - 

- 748 

625  David  John  Wilson,  esq., 

- 751 
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Kilmallock,  Tuesday,  27 th  August,  1844. 

626  Mr.  Philip  Kearney,  - - 760 

627  Mr.  Michael  Roche,  - - 761 

628  Mr.  William  Nash  Riggs,  - - 764 

629  Thomas  Travers  Adams,  esq.,  - 767 

630  Daniel  Clanehy,  esq.,  - - 769 

631  Samuel  Bennett,  M.D.,  - - 772 

632  Mr.  James  Barry,  - 774 

633  Mr.  John  Thomas  Clanehy,  - - 775 

634  Mr.  Michael  Sheedy,  - - 777 

635  James  Kirby,  - - - 777 

636  Mr.  William  Gubbius,  - - 778 

Newcastle,  Wednesday,  28 tk  August,  1844. 

637  The  Very  Rev.  Thomas  Coll,  D.D.,  - 779 

638  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Bay  lee,  - 782 

639  Mr.  William  Hishon,  - - 783 

640  Edward  Lloyd,  esq.,  - - 786 

641  Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  - - 788 

642  Rev.  Jeremiah  Halpin,  - - 792 

643  Michael.  Fitzgerald,  - - 794 

644  Mr.  John  Christie,  - - - 796 

645  George  Fosberry,  esq.,  - - 798 

646  Mr.  Maurice  Quade,  - - 799 

647  John  Cox,  jun.,  esq.,  - - 801 

64  S Jeremiah  Ambrose,  - 803 

649  Mr.  Michael  Leahy,  - - 804 

Thursday,  2Qth  August,  1844. 

650  Michael  Hartnett,  - 806 

651  John  Dowling,  esq.,  - - 807 

652  Robert  O’Brien,  esq.,  - - 809 

653  Patrick  Hayes,  esq.,  - - 818 

654  William  Cox,  esq.,  - - - 819 

655  Rev.  John  Locke,  - 821 

656  Mr.  John  Ryan,  - - - 821 

657  Alfred  Furlong,  esq.,  - - 823 

Listowel,  Friday,  30t/i  August,  1S44. 

658  William  Sandes,  esq.,  - - 828 

659  Nicholas  Conyers  D’Arcy,  esq.,  - 832 

660  Wilson  Gun,  esq.,  - 834 

661  Pierce  Crosby,  esq.,  - - 837 

662  William  Talbot  Crosby,  esq.,  - 838 

663  Mr.  Kerry  Supple,  - 841 

664  Mr.  William  Pope,  - 843 

665  Mr.  'Thomas  O’Connor,  - - 844 

666  Mr.  Robert  Stack,  - - - 845 

667  James  Murray  Holme,  esq.,  - 846 

Tralee,  Saturday,  31  si  August,  1844. 

668  John  Hurly,  esq.,  - - - 850 

669  David  Peter  Thompson,  esq.,  - 854 

670  Michael  Kennedy,  - 856 

67 1 William  Denny,  esq.,  - - 856 

672  Peter  Thompson,  esq.,  - - 858 

673  Henry  Stokes,  esq.,  - - - 859 

674  John  Lynch,  esq , - - - 860 

675’  Mr.  John  Roche,  - - -865 

676  Mr  Edward  Gorham,  - - 867 

677  Mr.  Jeremiah  O’Connor,  - - 869 

KlLLARSEY,  Monday,  2nd  September,  1844. 

678  Mr.  John  Patrick  Sullivan,  - - 871 

679  Christopher  Gallwey,  esq.,  - - 872 

680  John  Brennan,  esq.,  - - 876 

681  Arthur  Saunders,  esq.,  - - 879 

682  Rev.  Eugene  O’Sullivan,  - - 879 

683  John  Leahy,  jun.,  esq.,  - - 884 
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Cahirciveen,  Thursday,  5th  September,  1844. 


684  James  Butler,  esq.,  - 

- 893 

685  Keane  Mahony,  esq., 

- 898 

686  James  O’Sullivan,  - 

- 902 

687  Mr.  John  O’  Regan, 

- 903 

688  John  O’Connell, 

- 904 

689  Mr.  Patrick  O’Sullivan, 

- 905 

690  Mr.  Andrew  Talbot, 

- 907 

Keniiare,  Saturday,  7th  September, 

1844. 

691  Mr.  James  M‘Lure,  - 

- 908 

692  James  Hickson,  esq., 

- 910 

693  Mr.  Eugene  O’Sullivan, 

- 913 

694  Rev.  Denis  Mahony, 

- 916 

695  Rev.  John  O’Sullivan, 

- 918 

696  Mr.  William  Jermyn, 

- 920 

697  Mr.  Augustus  Mabery, 

- 921 

698  Mr.  Jeremiah  O’Sullivan,  - 

- 922 

Bantry,  Monday,  9 th  September,  1844. 


699  Rev.  Christopher  Freeman,  - 

- 923 

700  Richard  White,  esq., 

- 926 

701  Mr.  Michael  Murphy, 

- 929 

702  William  Neale, 

- 933 

703  Rev.  Somers  Payne, 

- 935 

704  John  O’Connell,  esq., 

- 937 

705  Rev.  Thomas  Barry, 

- 940 

70 6 Samuel  Hutchins,  esq., 

- 941 

707  Mr.  Alexander  Donovan, 

- 943 

708  Patrick  Tobin, 

- 944 

709  Mr.  William  O’Sullivan, 

- 945 

710  Timothy  Connor, 

- 946 

711  Cornelius  Connor,  - 

- 946 

712  Mr.  Cornelius  Henry  Donovan, 

- 947 

No.  Page. 

Skibbehebn,  Tuesday,  \Qth  September,  1844. 

713  Mr.  James  M‘ Car  thy,  - - 947 

714  Mr.  John  Collins,  - 950 

715  Rev.  John  Fitzpatrick,  - -953 

716  Rev.  John  Wright,  - 955 

717  Rev.  Janies  Barry,  - 957 

718  Mr.  Daniel  M'Carthy,  - - 959 

719  Henry  Newman,  esq.,  - - 961 

720  Michael  Sullivan,  - 963 

721  Mr.  Thomas  John  Hungerford,  - 96 5 

722  Thomas  Townsend,  esq.,  - - 966 

723  William  Henry  Hedges  Beecher,  esq.,  967 

724  Charles  M!  Car  thy,  - 968 

725  Mr  John  Hayes,  ...  969 


Bandon,  Wednesday,  Wth  September,  1844. 


726  Maslcelyne  Alcoclc,  esq.,  - - 969 

727  Daniel  Connor,  esq.,  - - 973 

728  Rev.  William  Hunter,  - - 975 

729  Mr.  Benjamin  Hosford,  - - 978 

730  Thomas  Joseph  Biggs,  esq.,  - - 981 

731  William  Anthony  Spiller,  esq.,  -984 


Kinsale,  Thursday,  \2th  September,  1844. 


732  William  Henry  Herrick,  esq.,  - 985 

733  Thomas  Herrick,  esq.,  - - 988 

734  William  Richard  Meade,  esq.,  - 990 

735  Mr.  Michael  Forrest,  - - 993 

736  Mr,  William  Dent,  - 997 

737  Mr.  James  Bogue,  - 999 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


PART  II. 


London,  Wednesday,  5th  June,  1844. 

Colonel  Daniel  Robinson,  sworn  and  examined. 

I.  Are  you  the  managing  director  of  the  Irisli  Waste  Land  Improvement  Company?— Iam. 
. 2.  Have  you  in  that  capacity  visited  Ireland,  and  Lad  your  attention  directed  to  the  mode 
of  effecting  improvements  upon  uncultivated  or  waste  land  ? — I have. 

3.  How  is  that  company  constituted? — Under  the  Act  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  William  IV. 
cap.  97,  for  incorporating  a company  “ for  the  improvement  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland.” 

4.  Does  that  act  empower  the  company  to  purchase  or  take  leases  of  land?— The  act 
empowers  the  company  to  talce  leases  of  land  generally  for  ninety-nine  years. 

5.  Is  the  company  also  empowered  to  raise  a capital  by  shares  ? — It  is. 

6.  Is  it  ompowerod  to  apply  that  capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  lands  so  taken  upon 
lease  ? — That  is  the  object  of  the  company. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  disposing  of  the  property  so  purchased,  can  you  state  what  is  the 
power  possessed  by  the  company? — The  company  have  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  pro- 
perty, but  in  the  first  instance  they  are  obliged  to  offer  it  to  the  landlords  of  whom  they 
have  purchased,  at  nineteen  years’  purchase  upon  the  improved  rent. 

S.  Supposing  the  landlord  to  decline  to. purchase  ?— Then  the  company  are  entitled  to 
offer  it  to  other  parties  for  the  terms  of  their  lease. 

9.  Are  they  not  bound  within  certain  limits  to  dispose  of  the  property  ? — Yes,  to  sell 
twenty-one  years  after  the  land  is  improved,  reclaimed,  and  brought  into  cultivation,  if 
twenty  years’  purchase  can  be  obtained. 

10.  Under  the  powers  of  their  act,  have  tiro  company  taken  any  land? — The  company 
have  taken  four  estates,  three  of  which  arc  under  their  own  management,  and  one  is  not  so 
directly  under  their  management. . 

II.  In  what  counties  arc  those  three  estates  ?— Two  of  them  arc  in  the  county  of  Galway, 
and  one  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

12.  Has  the  rent  at  which  the  company  has  taken  those  estates,  been  matter  of  agree- 
ment between  them  and  the  landlords,  or  has  there  been  any  particular  mode  pointed  out 
by  the  act  in  that  respect  ? — The  estates  have  been  taken  by  lease  and  by  agreement ; it  is 
a matter  of  contract  between  the  parties  : they  agree  to  let  us  the  land,  and  wc  agree  to 
take  it  under  the  conditions  of  the  lease,  paying  a certain  rent  annually. 

13.  Apply  yourself  to  any  ’ono  of  the  estates,  and  describe  to  the  commissioners  what 
has  been  the  process  which  has  been  adopted  with  respect  to  that  estate  ? — The  process 
has  materially  differed,  according  to  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  condition  iii  which  we  found 
the  estates,  the  character  and  resources  of  the  inhabitants,  and  number  of  the  tenants.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  tlirec  estates  under  the  management  of  the  company. 
The  estate  of  BaJlinakil,  near  Loughrca,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  contains  S23  plantation 
acres ; the  soil  is  peaty  and  moory,  from  four  to  ton  feet  deep  ; the  subsoil  is  clay,  gravel, 
and  sandstone  ; there  are  good  slopes  for  drainage,  limo  is  near,  and  the  elevation  is  about 
500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  estate  of  Gleneaske,  near  Ballina,  in  the  county 
of  Sligo,  contains  3,500  plantation  acres ; the  soil  is  good,  compact,  bog  and  moor  from  four 
to  eight  feet  deop  ; the  subsoil  is  clay  and  gravel ; there  is  fine  pasture ; it  is  well  sheltered, 
and  there  are  good  slopes  for  drainago  ; marl  is  near,  and  the  elevation  is  from  500  to  1,200 
feet.  The  estate  of  Kilkerrin,  on  the  bay  of  Galway,  in  Connemara,  contains  5,660  planta- 
tion acres ; the  soil  is  clay,  moory  bog,  and  rocks ; the  subsoil  is  granitic  ; there  are  good 
slopes  for  drainage,  and  large  supplies  of  sea-woed  and  coral  sand ; the  elevation  rises 
from  the  shore  to  700  feet.  Total  plantation  acres  10,000,  viz.— rcclaimablc,  about  5,000; 
pasture,  about  4,000 ; bog  and  rocks,  about  1,000  ; population,  about  2,000  persons ; 
tenants’  families,  240.  The  district  affords  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements.  The  estates  of  Ballinakil  and  Gleneaske  were  entered  upon  by  the  society 
in  the  year  1838.  They  were  then  wild,  coarse,  umredaimed  mountain,  occupied  by  about 
seventeen  miserably  poor  tenants’,  families,  who  dwelt  in  turf  hovels,  and  occupied  about 
eighty  plantation  acres  of  land,  of  which  about  thirty  were  under  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes : 
green  crops,  the  value  of  manure  and  hay,  were  unknown.  The  tenants  had  about  thirty- 
three  heads  of  stock,  and  their  property  was  worth  about  £220 — tlie  rent  being  about  £41. 
The  estate  of  Kilkerrin  was  entered  upon  in  1842.  There  was  no  road  or  foot-way  upon  it ; 
the  farms  consisted  of  irregular  plots  scattered  about  promiscuously,  and  intermingled  with 
each  other ; those  adjoining  the  sea  shore  were  very  productive ; receding  from  it  there 
were  barren  mountains,  morasses,  rocks,  and  some  pasture ; the  sea-weed  was  in  great  part 
burnt  for  kelp,  or  exported  for  sale,  although  needed  for  manure  ; the  coral  sand  was  dis- 
regarded, and  the  use  of  lime  and  green  crops  unknown.  Burdens  were  conveyed  to  and 
from  the  land  on  the  backs  of  women.  There  were  116  tenants;  and  about  as  many  cottiers, 
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Sol.  D,  Robinson. 
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Col.  D.  Robinson. 


EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


I.  j O', A stock  and  their  property,  boats  included,  and  improve- 

who  possessed  about  SoO  heads  neither  estate  was  their  any  rent  roE  or  returns  of 

ments.  were  worth  about  £5,500.  On  neithe  estate  w l . To  rcdaim  and  ta_ 

the  tenants,  or  ot  any  thug  eoime  t _ Practical  experienced  agriculturists 

the  tenants.  Restates  were  surveyed, 
vaLTCi  laid  out  into  compact  farms ; and  when  old  tenants  were  unavoidably  displaced, 
newautf  proportionate  Rums  were  allotted  to  them.  Occupation  roads  are  laid  out  (of  pro- 
per widthand  levels  to  admit  of  their  conversion  into  public  ways),  opening  communications 
noth  aU  the  available  lands,  to  be  completed  progressively,  as  required,  and  as  the  tenants 
need  employment— an  object  always  home  in  mind,  it  being  very  desirable  to  keep  a lescive 
of  work  on  hand,  ready  to  give  employment  to  new  tenants.  External  boundary  fences  aie 
made  where  convenient,  with  double  ditches,  to  act  also  as  drams.  Many  internal  fences 
and  (Etches  of  the  same  land  are  made  to  divide  farms,  and  serve  for  main  drams.  Statistical 
tables  are  kept  of  the  tenants  and  then  families,  crops,  farms,  stock,  redmtaon,  buildings. 
See.,  Sec.,  according  to  this  form — [handing  it  in.  Vide  Appendix,  No.  17]  which.  I have 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  judging  of  the  progress  made  periodically  by  the  tenants ; and 
these  tables  are  partly  the  foundation  of  the  details  and  returns  given  in  reports  on  the  pro- 
gress of  the  society,  published  in  1843  and  1844— [handing  these  in.  Vide  Appendix,  No. 
ISl:  and  this  is  the  form  of  the  half-yearly  return 'made  to  me  by  the  stewards.  [Vide 
Appendix,  No.  19.]  I generally  visit  every  man’s  farm  and  house  at  least  onco  every  year, 
in  company  with  the  steward  and  some  of  the  tenants.  Wc  carefully  inspect  and  value 
every  tiling  as  near  as  practicable ; and  having  commenced  the  system  soon  after  the  society 
entered  on  the  estates,  I am  now  enabled  to  keep  these  tables  pretty  accurately.  When 
we  took  possession  of  the  estates,  we  found  that  truck  transactions  were  in  practice  on 
some  of  them  : by  truck  transactions  I mean  that  the  landlords  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
from  the  tenants  such  things  as  they  required, — as  agricultural  labour  and  mechanics’ 
work,  giving  them  land  and  provisions  in  exchange,  without  any  cash  value  being  given 
either  to  the  one  or  the  other. 


14.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  the  labour  or  work  given  in 
exchange  bore  to  the  value  of  the  land  ? — It  fluctuated  greatly,  according  to  the  degree 
of  tact  and  experience  of  the  two  parties, — and  of  necessity,  also,  for  the  more  the  party 
required  the  supply,  the  more  he  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed.  One 
case  to  which  I may  allude  more  particularly  will  illustrate  the  system.  A herdsman  on 
one  of  the  estates, "who  occupied  about  two  acres  of  land,  not  worth  more  than  10s.  or 
12s.  an  acre,  gave  a year’s  herding  of  cattle  in  exchange  for  the  use  of  the  land.  Truck 
transactions  are  now  discontinued,  and  values  in  cash  are  given  for  works  and  labour, 
land,  &c.  Pass  and  loan  books  are  given  to  each  tenant ; detailed  returns  are  exacted  from 
the  stewards — [producing  the  same.  Vide  AppendLix,  No.  20]  ; accuracy  and  punctuality  in 
accounts  are  insisted  upon;  and  the  whole  are  personally  inspected,  compared,  and  approved 
when  I visit  the  estates.  Cottages  are  erected  by  the  society  on  new  farms,  of  stone,  and 
thatched,  varying  in  dimensions  from  twenty-two  feet  long,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  seven  high, 
to  forty  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  eight  feet  high,  and  in  cost  from  £17  to  £30,  suit- 
able to  the  size  of  the  farms,  avoiding  when  practicable  that  the  cost  of  the  cottage  should 
exceed  £2  per  plantation  acre,  or  2s.  per  annum  rental,  at  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
outlay.  Cottages,  and  other  buildings  also,  are  erected  by  the  society  and  tenants  con- 
jointly, the  society  giving  timber  and  lime,  and  the  tenant  the  other  materials  and  labour, 
thereby  effecting  a saving  of  one-fourth  on  the  cost  of  the  construction,  as  compared  to 
what  the  cost  would  he  if  the  tenant  or  the  company  constructed  the  cottage  alone,  and 
relieving  the  tenant  from  the  payment  of  rent  or  interest,  which,  however  small  per  acre, 
is  severely  felt  during  the  first  year’s  occupancy  of  mountain  unreclaimed  farms.  Buildings 
erected  on  the  sea  coast  (as  at  Kilkemn)  cost  about  one  half  less  than  those  in  the  interior, 
from  the  facility  of  obtaining  materials  and  the  more  laborious  character  of  the  people. 
Perhaps  I may  he  allowed  to  add  here,  that  in  all  the  calculations  we  have  made,  we  have 
found  that  the  tenantry  on  the  sea  coast  get  work  done  at  very  little  more  than  half  the 
cost  at  which  it  is  done  upon  the  other  two  estates  in  the  interior  of  the  country  ; and  the 
stewards,  generally,  in  their  estimates  of  the  cost  of  any  operation  upon  the  sea  coast,  put 
it  down  at  about  half  the  sum  at  which  they  would  estimate  it  in  the  interior.  The  people 
are  very  industrious  and  energetic  in  the  one  case,  and  are  much  disposed  to  he  apathetic 
m the  other.  r 1 


lo-  y°Au  find  that,  *<>  be  the  case  generally  ?— Yes,  upon  both  the  inland  farms  it  is 
so ; but  the  tenants  are  becoming  more  active,  as  they  feel  the  benefits  of  industry  pursued 
under  the  guidance  and  instructions  of  the  stewards.  Model  farms,  of  about  ten  acres  each, 
are  enclosed,  drained,  planted,  and  cultivated,  for  the  nm-nnaA  mVi™  o 


. u.,,  i]  ' - <um  l«-^ing  suen  agricultural  improvements  as  appear  to  he  appli- 

cable  to  each  locality.  Compact  and  convenient  farm  houses  and  out-buildings  are  erected  for 
the  dwelhngs  of  the  stewards  and  uses  of  the  model  farms.  Farms  are  let  Without  competi- 
P™Posab  and  acceptances,  according  to  those  forms— [handing  them  in. 

21^'  f fcst  commencement  of  our  understanding  with  a new 
^ atey-one  years,  are  entered  into,  at  very  low 
the  end  of  tiip  term-  ilZ^£™era^-y  mi,,er  to  the  tenth  year,  and  continuing  at  that  rate  until 
the  knd  not  tn  ,!r  aSreemeilt  contains  covenants  to  reclaim  and  properly  cultivate 
-owiwo^hito  on.!..  raooeoMlr.  LltheVoposals 
Sitf  of  pna»— [ Via  Reports  already  handed  in,  Appendix,  No.  18]— grant 
liberal  aEowances  and  reductions  for  reclamation,  fencing,  liming,  gfayelling,  and  buildings. 
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Loans  of  seeds  at  the  wholesale  prices  are  made  to  needy  tenants,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  repaid  by  them,  at  prime  cost,  in  the  autumn.  We  lend  potatoes,  oats,  and  other  seeds, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  for  it  would  he  no  use  to  let  laud  to  a man  without 
capital  without  lending  him  seeds : ho  can  only  give  his  labour,  and  must  have  seeds  supplied 
to  enable  him  to  till  his  farm.  Prizes  are  annually  given  by  the  society  and  head  landlords 
tor  farming,  clover,  rye-grass,  turnips,  vetches,  planting,  reclamation,  drainage,  liming,  stock, 
cheese,  improvement  in  buildings,  and  cleanliness  of  dairies  and  dwellings,  which  are  fully 
set  forth  in  those  two  reports.— [Already  handed  in.  Vide  Appendix,  No.  18.]  Agricultural 
pamphlets  and  some  improved  implements  are  distributed,  and  every  encouragement  and 
advice  given  to  the  tenants  to  reclaim  and  cultivate  their  farms.  Improved  breeds  of  stock 
are  reared  by  the  society,  and  facilities  afforded  to  the  tenants  to  improve  their  stock 
therefrom.  Cattle  belonging  to  the  society  are  distributed  on  agistment  amongst  the  poorer 
tenants,  to  create  manure  and  assist  in  paying  their  rents  until  they  acquire  stock  of  their 
own.  The  agistment  money  amounts  to  13s.  for  the  whole  year. 

16.  Are  those  cattle  fed  upon  the  wild  districts  ?— They  graze  upon  the  unreclaimed 
parts  of  the  tenant’s  farm,  and  occasionally  range  over  the  mountains.  The  object  really 
and  truly  is,  that  the  tenants  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  manure,  learn  to  take  care  of 
cattle,  and  be  assisted  in  the  payment  of  their  rents,  without  loss  to  the  society. 

17.  When  the  company  took  possession  of  Ballinakil,  I presume  there  was  very  little 
opportunity  for  the  tenants  to  cut  hay  ? — They  did  not  know  whether  hay  could  be  cut 
and  collected,  and  there  was  no  hay  cut  upon  the  three  estates.  On  one  estate,  after  we 
took  possession,  they,  the  tenants,  actually  asked  four  guineas  an  acre  for  mowing  hay. 
Employment  at  fair  wages  is  given  to  the  most  necessitous  during  the  let  season  of  the 
year  on  the  society’s  works,  to  assist  them  in  maintaining  their  families  for  the  first  few 
years.  As  much  leniency  as  is  consistent  with  security  is  used  in  the  collection  of  rents, 
which  are  partially  covered  by  allowances  and  wages.  We  are  at  all  times  most  unwilling 
to  dispossess  a tenant  of  his  land,  distrain  his  cattle,  or  check  his  improvements ; in  fact, 
we  have  never  hitherto  sold  or  ejected  for  arrears  of  rent.  Our  object  is  to  derive  our 
rents  through  the  medium  of  his  improvements.  Moral  principles  and  good  conduct  are 
inculcated,  and  all  interference  with  religion  and  polities  carefully  avoided  by  the  society 
and  its  servants,  who  are  fully  informed  of  the  determination  of  the  board  on  this  subject. 

I will  now  describe  the  present  condition  of  the  estates,  by  which,  as  compared  with  their 
former  state,  the  results  of  pursuing  the  above  system  will  be  clearly  understood.  At  Bal- 
linakil and  Gleneaske,  there  are  103  tenants  occupying  1,500  plantation  acres,  of  which 
240  are  reclaimed  and  under  crops — about  thirty  being  clover,  grass  seeds,  and  turnips. 

It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  induced  the  tenants  to  forego  the  cultivation  of 
potatoes  and  adopt  the  cultivation  of  turnips  or  mangel  wurzel,  or  other  green  crops. 
Their  stock  consists  of  420  head  of  cattle,  worth  about  £850 ; and  then-  property  and  im- 
provements are  estimated  at  £700,  the  rental  being  £600.  Upon  those  two  estates,  4,000 
perches,  or  twelve  and  a half  miles,  of  roads  for  carts,  &c.,  and  30,000  perches,  or  ninety- 
seven  miles,  of  fences  and  ditches,  have  been  made  or  reformed  by  the  society ; thirty  cottages 
have  been  built  for  the  tenants,  and  assistance  given  them  towards  the  erection  of  several 
others,  with  numerous  out-buildings.  A large  lake  has  been  lowered  to  uncover  extensive 
marl  beds  at  a small  expense,  and  the  result  has  been  to  lay  open  as  much  marl  as  we 
require,  amply  repaying  the  expenditure.  Swamps  have  been  drained  off,  and  rivulets 
sunk  and  deepened.  Improvements  are  made  in  the  manufacture  and  packing  of  butter, 
and.  some  good  cheese  was  made  last  year : it  was  the  first  experiment,  and  was  considered 
m London  to  be  a very  fair  cheese.  The  cutting  and  saving  of  hay  have  been  brought 
into  general  practice,  as-  also  the  application  of  marl  as  manure.  At  Kilkerrin,  the  greater 
part  of  the  available  lands  have  been  laid  out  in  new  farms,  and  almost  every  tenant  has 
left  his  old  and  entered  on  Iris  new  farm,  which  they  are  quietly  and  industriously  improv- 
es- . There  are  141  tenants,  occupying  2,050  plantation  acres,  of  which  about  750  are 
reclaimed  and  mostly  under  crop,  including  about  twenty  acres  of  clover,  rye-grass,  and 
turnips.  The  tenants’  stock  consists  of  1,122  head,  worth  about  £2,034  ; and  their  pro- 
perty and  improvements  are  estimated  at  £6,340.  The  rental  is  £687  at  present : 2,884 
perches,  or  nine  miles,  of  roads,  and  1,100  perches  of  fences  and  ditches,  will  be  completed 
this  year  by  the  society.  We  are  now  going  on  with  those  improvements. 

18.  Of  course  this  gives  a good  deal  of  employment? — Yes.  I may  say  that  this  estate 
is  still  in  a transition  state.  Swamps  have  been  drained,  and  rivulets  have  been  sunk  and 
deepened,  and  the  tenants  themselves  last  year  combined  with  the  society  and  drained  two 
chains  of  lakes,  covering  twenty-three  plantation  acres.  It  only  cost  us  £3  5s.  8 d.,  and  the 
land,  of  no  value  before,  is  now  worth  £3  per  annum  to  the  tenants  on  whose  farms  the  lakes 
were  situated.  On  all  the  estates  rotation  crops  are  coming  into  practice,  manures  are 
created  and  collected,  green  crops  are  becoming  appreciated,  and  thorough-draining  and 
liming  begin  to  be  understood.  Model  farms  are  cultivated  and  found  very  useful ; cot- 
tages are  increased,  enlarged,  and  improved,  and  they  are  becoming  more  cleanly  and 
comfortable  ; numerous  out-buildings  are  erected.  The  peasantr}r  are  orderly,  sober,  and 
industrious,  that  is,  generally  speaking — of  course  there  are  a few,  although  very  few, 
exceptions,. — supporting  their  families  by  the  produce  of  their  farms,  and  occasional  labour 
on  the  society’s  works,  without  any  aid  or  alms  from  the  government,  the  workhouses,  or 
any  charitable  fund  (except  medicines  from  the  local  dispensaries,  to  which  the  society 
subscribes).  Since  the  estates  came  into  the  society’s  hands,  only  one  tenant  left  his  home 
to  seek  in  England  harvesting  last  year.  The  holdings  average  about  fourteen  planta- 
tion acres  each ; there  are  very  few  under  ten  plantation  acres,  and  only  five  or  six  above 
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thirty  plantation  acres.  For  labouring  tenants  on  new  farms,  with  little  stock,  ten  planta- 
tion acre  farms  are  generally  adopted.  We  have  found  that  number  of  acres  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  both  parties  better  than  any  other  quantity. 

19.  What  proportion  of  those  ten  acres  is  arable? — The  whole  ten  acres  arc  generally 
arable,  capable  of  being  brought  into  cultivation,  or  reclaimablc  land. 

20.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  mountain  pasture  which  is  held  in  common  ? — There  is 
in  Kilkerrin,  but  not  in  Gleueaske  or  Ballinakil.'  The  tenants  generally  bring  a certain 
quantity  of  land  into  cultivation  each  year,  the  remainder  of  it  continuing  in  pasture  (which 
at  Gleneaske  is  extremely  good),  and  enables  them  to  keep  their  cattle  during  the  summer. 
The  rents  on  new  fanus  commence  as  low  as  3s.  a plantation  acre,  varying  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land  and  quantity  of  pasture;  they  rise  progressively  to  about  10s.  9 d.  a 
plantation  acre,  in  about  ten  years,  and  so  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  The 
nominal  rent  amounts  to  about  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  total  produce 
the  first  year— -this  is  derived  from  detailed  information  furnished  by  the  steward — and  it 
is  about  one-sixth  the  second  year,  declining  to  about  one-eleventh  or  one-twelfth  the 
tenth  year,  and  so  continues  for  the  term  of  the  lease,  according  to  the  annexed  calcula- 
tion. The  allowances  made  to  the  tenants  for  reclaiming,  liming,  gravelling,  draining,  and 
prizes,  amount,  on  an  average,  to  about  seven-eighths,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nominal 
rent  for  the  first  four  years,  exclusive  of  assessment  for  cattle  and  wages  for  labour.  The 
tenants’  property  and  improvements  increase  annually  in  value  about  £2  each,  and  their 
progress  is  in  general  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members  in  their  families  of  available 
ages  for  labour.  This  is  given  from  the  steward’s  returns,  and  from  my  own  observations 
and  estimates  made  on  the  estates.  We  find  that  in  general  they  progress  more  rapidly 
as  the  number  of  their  family  increases,  and  we  often  find  the  gills  work  more  industri- 
ously than  the  boys ; and  we  also  find  that  gentlemen  farmers,  as  they  are  called,  are  not 
the  best  improvers  of  mountain  waste  land. 

21.  Do  you  find  the  greatest  proportion  of  spirit  and  industry  among  the  farmers  of  about 
fourteen  acres  of  land? — We  find  them  progress  more  rapidly,  because,  generally  speaking, 
they  have  some  cattle;  but  tho  spirit  and  industry  of  the  small  tenants,  when  well  directed, 
is  nearly  equal.  We  do  not  find  large  tenants  to  be  good  improvers  of  mountain  land. 
The  rents  arc  paid  half-yearly,  but  no  tenant  pays  a gale  until  he  has  obtained  a crop. 
The  explanation  I would  give  of  that  is,  that  when  a tenant  comes  into  a farm  after  the 
time  for  putting  in  a crop,  he  pays  no  rent  that  year ; if  he  comes  hi  in  July  or  August,  he 
does  not  come  under  rent  till  the  March  following,  and  he  pays  tho  first  gale  in  September 
when  he  gets  a crop  from  the  land.  If  a tenant  come  in  in  March,  and  can  get  a crop 
into  the  land  that  season,  then  he  pays  rent  from  March.  When  the  gales  arc  settled, 
printed  receipts  arc  given  to  the  tenants,  as  also  for  loans,  which  are  all  made  in  kind  and 
not  in  money..  Loans  are  never  given  in  money  in  any  case,  although  cash  values  are  given 
to  them  for  insertion  in  the  accoimt.  Money  would  go  to  pav  off  old  debts,  and  there 
would  be  no  improvements  upon  the  land.  Detailed  estimates  of  the  tenant’s  position  and 
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progress  under  various  circumstances  have  been  drawn  up  by  the  stewards  and  myself,  of 
which  the  following  are  brief  specimens.  We  find  that  a --1-- ’• 


, x.-- — — . . - — u^o.t  a man  can  reclaim  one  acre  himself 

nnually,  and  when  lie  has  several  children  he  can  reclaim  from  one  and  a half  to  two  acres 
mZS;  f Au  in^1S.tn0U?  tenmrt  possessed  of  £20  capital,  taking  a ten  plantation  aero 
Mtmta  fern  f fMI  roc,iam!lljl6 1»»4.  «m,  with  Ms  family,  reclaim  tho  whole  in  seven 
“ °f  ™11B  *hc  J».  »•  — return  of  his 


Potatoes,  on  one  and  a half  plantation  acres,  at  £10  per  acre 
Oats,  on  five  „ at  £4  10s.  „ 

Hay  and  pasture,  two  and  a half  „ at  £2  2s. 

Turnips  and  vetches,  one 


.£15  0 0 
. 22  10  0 
. 5 5 0 

. 6 10  0 


Less  Dr. 

Rent,  at  8s.  6d.  per  plantation  acre, 
Taxes,  at  one-tenth  of  rent. 


£-19  5 0 


£4  5 
0 8 


4 13 


Add  CV. 

Profit  on  milk,  butter,  calves,  pigs,  and  poultry,  exclusive  of 


£44  11  9 


Net  balance  applicable  to  the  support  of  the  tenant’s  family, 
and  for  the  payment  of  labour  and  interest  of  capital,  . 


. £50  16  9 


Hu  rotation  is  estimated  to  leave  a net  return  to  the  tenant  equal  to  thirty  ner  cent 
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22.  How  far  have  you  found  that  estimate  borne  out  by  experience  ? — It  is  founded  on 
the  returns  of  then-  crops,  stock,  and  improvements,  up  to  this  time,  and  on  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  stewards,  drawn  up  by  each  separately,  according  to  the  progress  and  character 
of  the  tenants,  and  the  condition  of  each  estate,  according  to  their  several  views  and  opin- 
ions ; and  I have  taken  the  fair  average  medium.  It  is  further  borne  out  by  the  tables 
annexed  to  my  second  report  (already  delivered  in),  and  by  the  evidence  I have  before 
given  of  the  former  and  present  state  of  the  property. 

23.  Is  it  borne  out  by  experience  as  far  as  the  company  have  gone  ? — Yes. 

24.  Have  you  any  calculation,  showing  the  state  of  the  farmer  in  the  first  or  second  year 
when  he  paid  one-third  of  the  rent,  and  another  when  ho  paid  one-twelfth  ? — The  above 
is  extracted  from  a series  of  calculations  on  tho  same  subject,  drawn  up  to  show  the  state 
of  the  fanners  in  different  years,  and  other  points  of  importance.  An  industrious  tenant, 
without  capital  or  stock,  taking  a ten  plantation  acre  mountain  farm  of  fair  reclaimable 
land,  obtaining  cattle  from  the  society  on  loan,  and  paid  for  agistment,  with  his  family,  can 
reclaim  the  whole  in  seven  years,  with  a four-course  rotation  of  crops.  The  eighth  year 
the  cost  and  returns  from  his  farm  will  he  as  follows : — 
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Potatoes,  on  one  and  a half  plantation  acres,  at  £10  per  acre, 
Oats,  on  five  „ at  £4  10s.  „ 

Hay  and  pasture,  two  and  a half  „ at  £2  „ 

Turnips  and  vetches,  one  „ ... 


. £15  0 0 
. 22  10  0 
. 5 0 0 

. GOO 


£48  10  0 

Less  Dr. 

Kent,  at  8s.  Gd.  per  acre,  . . . . £4  5 0 

Taxer,  at  one-tentli  of  rent,  . . . . 0 8 3 

4 13  3 


£43  1G  9 

Add  Cr. 

Profit  on  milk,  butter,  and  pigs,  exclusive  of  feed,  . . . 3 10  0 


Return  applicable  to  support  of  family  and  payment  of  labour,  . £47  G 9 

This  rotation  is  estimated  to  provide  employment  lor  the  tenant  and  bis  family  equal  to 
about  GOO  days’  work,  by  spado  husbaudry. 

That  is  tbo  total  estimated  outlay,  and  the  man’s  returns  from  his  farm. 

25.  Have  you,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  made  any  calculation  of  the  state  of  the  tenants 
prospectively  from  year  to  year,  up  to  the  eighth  year,  and  are  the  results  you  have  now  given 
us  founded  upon  that  calculation? — Yes ; and  by  analysing  tho  returns  annexed  to  my 
second  annual  report,  it  will  he  found  that  the  progressively  increasing  and  actual  present 
value  and  extent  of  the  tenants’  improvements  and  property,  including  their  crops  and 
stocks,  fully  corroborated  the  above  estimates. 

26.  In  your  opinion  tho  condition  of  the  pcoplo  bears  out  the  statements  in  those  calcu- 
lations ? — Yes.  It  may  appear  difficult  that  a man  entering  a farm  without  capital  should 
so  soon  he  enabled  to  acquire  stock,  but  I have  already  stated,  tliat  we  give  tho  premiums 
for  prizes  in  stock,  and  that  we  do  not  pay  them  in  money.  For  prizes  of  the  highest  value 
we  give  calves,  for  tho  second  class,  pigs,  for  the  third,  implements,  furniture,  &c.,  and 
very  liberal  allowances,  by  means  of  which  the  tenants  must  acquire  stock ; and  as  no  tenant 
is  allowed  to  receive  a prize  tho  second  year  who  does  not  produce  the  prizes  he  may  have 
obtained  the  preceding  years,  their  stock  must,  at  least,  increase  in  proportion  to  the  prizes 
given.  Wo  withdraw  our  own  stock,  when  any  is  lent  on  agistment,  in  proportion  as  the 
tenant  increases  his.  A man  coming  in  without  any  capital  could,  I consider,  only  obtain 
stock  in  this  way  with  ease  to. himself  and  landlord. 

27.  Your  reason  for  not  giving  monoy  prizes  is  that  you  think  giving  prizes  in  kind  is 
more  likely  to  increase  their  capital  in  stock  ? — Yes  ; and  we  have  found,  when  we  pay  the 
people  their  wages  for  labour  in  money,  they  are  too  apt  not  to  apply  it  to  the  land.  If  we 
give  them  prizes  in  kind,  wo  consider  that  it  is  like  seed  put  into  the  groimd,  which  will  in  time 
yield  to  the  tenant  and  to  the  society  a good  return,  and.  their  second  rotations  will  approxi- 
mate more  and  more  annually  towards  the  preceding  rotation  as  the  tenant  is  thrifty  and 
gets  into  stock.  The  present  return  of  tho  stock  at  Ballinakil  clearly  shows  the  success  of 
this  arrangement.  The  nominal  rent  is  charged  at  its  maximum  the  eighth  year.  Employ- 
ment is  thus  provided  for  the  tenant’s  family,  equal  to  about  600  days.  I have  been 
extremely  desirous,  in  all  my  arrangements,  to  keep  in  view  the  amount  of  employment 
which  tho  people  may  obtain  from  any  work  undertaken,  considering  that  employment  is 
one  of  the  greatest  means  which  should  be  adopted  for  tho  improvement  of  the  people. 
The  value  of  the  produce  and  cost  of  cultivation  are  calculated  to  he  equal  to  the  above 
during  the  remaining  years  of  the  lease.  This  calculation  or  estimate  more  particularly 
applies  to  Ballinalril,  where  (with  the  head  landlord’s  assistance)  allowances  are  made  to 
the  tenants  exceeding  their  first  four  years’  rent,  exclusive  of  labour  on  the  society’s  works. 
I now  proceed  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  tenants.  The  first  four  years 
of  the  tenant’s  term  is  the  period  of  his  greatest  difficulties,  on  new  mountain  farms ; hut 
by  carefully  watching  over  all  matters  of  detail,  and  by  steady  perseverance  on  established 
principles  on  the  part  of  the  society,  and  habitual  industry  and  economy,  with  tolerable 
attention  to  good  examples  and  instruction's  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  it  is  morally  certain 
they  will  prosper,  of  which  the  actual  progress  of  those  now  on  the  estates  affords  abundant 
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testimony ; and  if  extension  was  given  to  the  operations  of  the  society,  a large  number  of  the 
destitute  peasantry  might  be  employed  in  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  with  great 
benefit  to  the  country,  themselves,  and  their  employers.  The  following  obstacles  have 
greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  the  society,  and  narrowed  its  sphere  of  usefulness: — The 
very  high  rents  and  onerous  terms  demanded  for  the  waste  lands,  by  which  a large  part  of 
the  capital  has  been  absorbed,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  invested  in  improvements. 
The  shareholders  have  been  discouraged,  and  the  directors  prevented  from  talcing  other 
estates.  From  the  society’s  act  of  incorporation  having  no  protective  clause  against  assess- 
ments for  a term  of  years,  as  in  similar  English  acts,  we  are  absolutely  called  upon  to  pay 
the  cess  and  all  species  of  local  taxation,  when  we  are  not  receiving  ourselves  the  slightest 
pecuniary  return. 

g§?8.  You  refer  to  the  English  Drainage  Act  ? — Yes,  or  Enclosure  Act. 

“ 29.  What  is  the  period  mentioned  in  it  ? — Seven  years. 

H 30.  Do  the  tenants  pay  any  county  charges  or  taxes  ? — They  have  paid  nothing  at  present. 
They  will  have  to  pay  something  eventually.  There  has  been  some  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject ; but  we  have  paid  it  hitherto. 

31.  Was  there  any  county  rate  or  tax  paid  in  Kilkerrin  before  you  got  possession  of 
it? — No ; and  I have  reason  to  believe  it  would  not  have  been  very  safe  for  any  person  to 
have  gone  there  to  collect  it.  Other  obstacles  arise  from  the  restrictive  clause  in  the  act 
reserving  to  landlords  the  right  of  pre-emption  at  nineteen  years’  purchase.  That  operates 
much  against  us. 

32.  How  does  it  operate  against  you  ? — It  obliges  us  to  sell  at  a reduced  price,  and 
undertake  only  such  improvements  as  will  yield  a good  profit  rent  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  yearn. 

33.  Is  there  a clause  binding  you  to  sell  at  the  profit  rent  ? — Yes. 

34.  Supposing  a tenant  to  have  raised  himself  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  become  the  purcha- 
ser, should  you  be  obliged  to  sell  to  him  ? — He  would  become  one  of  the  public  at  that 
tune,  and  of  course  entitled  to  purchase.  Obstacles  also  arise,  from  the  want  of  power  in  the 
act,  to  enable  the  company  more  extensively  to  purchase  and  sell  lands;  we  could  have 
done  a great  deal  more  good  if  we  had  been  allowed  to  purchase  and  sell  absolutely. 
There  was  a company  attempted  to  be  established  for  that  object.  Difficulties  arise  also 
iom  the  want  of  public  roads  (as  at  Kilkerrin),  by  which  the  tenants  may  communicate 

with  the  surrounding  country.  On  the  estate,  carts  travel  on  the  society’s  coast,  and  other 
roads,  but  beyond  its  limits,  morasses  and  rocks  bar  all  intercourse,  and  prevent  the  inhabi- 
tants resorting  to  the  markets  and  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  About  five  miles  of 
public  road,  which  might  be  made  at  a small  expense,  in  communication  with  the  nine  miles 
made  by  the  society,  would  throw  open  the  district,  as  will  be  seen  upon  this  map  [produc- 
mg  a map],  ihe  want  of  schools  is  a very  great  check  to  the  improvement  of  the  people, 
and  to  their  progress  m reclaiming  and  cultivating  then  farms  ; the  society  furnishes  them 
with  agricultural  books,  but  at  Ballinakil  and  Kilkerrin  there  are  neither  masters  nor 
school-houses  for  then-  instruction.  At  Kilkerrin  the  tenants  were  paying  a schoolmaster 
of  their  own,  who  instructed  the  children  in  one  of  the  most  miserable  hovels  ever  seen, 
but  he  is  now  dead,  and  we  have  no  clause  in  the  act  enabling  us  to  apply  money  for  that 
purpose.  I now  come  to  the  beneficial  results  obtainable  by  the  society.  ' With  moderate 
might  become  essentially  useful : its  objects  are  to  employ  tbe  people, 
promote  tbeu-  welfcre,  and  increase  the  produce  of  tbe  soil,— its  own  returns  being  depeud- 
reiilS  °f  lte  ‘““‘■T-  If  ‘he  landlords  would  be  content  to  let  fair 

in  knda  0n  m;df  a‘e  terms> *»  receive  an  increase  of  rent  at  fixed  periods, 

l,ePsm?ll^Sl  fte  Pf’pef  of  ‘he  improvements,  tbe  capital  required  to  be  invested  would 
«°3'  nmnl)er  of  acres  t0  be  reclaimed;  Lid  tenants  being  admitted 
fih<>  &St  yeere-.40  ™e  progressively  afterwards,  would  (aided  by  tbe 
red«v  Tod  hv^b  Wa“C  • i -tej  r6CC1™)  14 10  fteil'  advantage  to  bold  farms  under  the 

iironE;-  Wby  h ‘?Pu  mcr.ease  ™ ‘he  extent  and  value  of  tbeir  improvements  and 
SS  rems'S  “7  and  certemly  m a condition  to  pay,  with  ease  to  themselves, 

considerable  l el;oi  retam  for  *e  society’,  investment,  and  a 

considerable  augmentation  of  income  to  the  bead  landlord.  To  illustrate  the  foregoing 

Sre  ™ “l  S"*/6™  of  leas®-*he  loss  sustained  by  piling  taxes 

Y ^nbenefl?  w“oh  “cc™  from  tbe  Modifications 

upon  tbe  above  estates 1 “ °f  tie  °Utkj  ot  Caprta1’  and  the  anmml  OOB*  and  returns 


Society’s  Works : — 

Roads  ; 8,000  perches,  or  25  miles, 
Fences  and  ditches,  boundary,  &c., 
miles,  at  Is.  2d.  per  perch, 
Model  Farms : — 


Investment. 

at  4s.  6d.  per  perch,  or  3s.  Id.  per  acre, 
as  main  drains,  5,000  perches,  or  16 


Buildings, 

Land  enclosed,  drained,  planted,  &c., 

Cottages  and  buildings  for  tenants, 

Surveying,  valuing,  &Cl,  at  Is.  per  acre,  ’. 

. , ...  . Forward, 


. £1,186 
273 


£1,800 

300 


£1,459 

889 

500 


£4,948 
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Forward,  ....  £4,948 

Allowances,  fyc.,  to  Tenants  ; — . 

Fencing  2,000  acres,  at  l Os.,  .....  £1,000 
„ 1,200  acres,  at  6s.,  .....  360 

£1,360 

Timber,  &c.,  for  cottages,  100,  at  £3,  ....  £300 

„ for  sheds,  400,  at  £1,  ....  400 

700 

Reclamation,  450  acres,  at  £2,  ....  £900 

Draining,  liming,  gravelling  1,000  acres,  at  £1,  . . 1,000 

1,900 

£3,960 


Contingencies, 


£8, 90S 
592 


Annual  Charges  and  Returns,  the  First  Seven  Years. 


Dr. 

Interest  on  investment,  at  34  per  cent., 
Head  rent  of  three  estates, 

Taxes,  &c.,  at  one-tenth  rent,  . 


£ s.  d. 
332  10  0 
1,305  0 0 
130  0 0 


Cr. 

5.000  acres  reclaimable,  at  6s.  8 d., 

3.000  acres  pasture,  at  Is., 

2.000  acres  coarse  mountain,  at  3d., 


1,666  0 0 
150  0 0 
25  0 0 


£9,500 
£ s.  d. 

1,767  10  0 


1,841  0 0* 


Net  annual  return,  including  Interest  on  Investment, 


£73  10 


0 


Annual  Charge  and  Return  during  remainder  of  Thirty-one  Years  of  Tenants’  Leases. 


Interest  on  investment,  at  34  per  cent.. 
Head  rent  of  three  estates, 

Taxes,  &c.,  one-tenth  of  rent,  . 

Cr. 

5.000  acres,  at  10s.  9d., 

3.000  acres,  at  2s.  6 d., 

2.000  acres,  at  6d., 


£ s.  d. 
332  10  0 
1,605  0 0 
160  0 0 


2,602  10  0 
375  0 0 
50  0 0 


2,097  10  0 


3,027  10  0 


Net  annual  return,  including  Interest  on  Investment, 


Mem. — There  are  only  about  1,000  acres  of  bog  and  rock,  and  consequently  the  full  proportion 
above  given,  from  which  rents  or  returns  may  be  derived.  As  the  number  of  tenants  increase  on 
the  estates,  it  is  found  that  new  tracts  of  land  are  selected  by  them  as  reclaimable,  which  others'  had 
rejected  as  irreclaimable. 


* From  the  amount  of  the  present  returns,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  sum  will  be  received  before 
March  next. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


John  Richardson,  esq.  (Fludyer-street,  Westminster),  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  have  for  many  years  been  extensively  engaged  as  a Scotch  agent? — I have. 

2.  You  are  also  a proprietor  of  land  in  Scotland  ? — I am  the  proprietor  of  a small  farm 
in  Scotland. 

3.  Have  you  bad  occasion,  in  tbe  course  of  your  experience,  to  consider  the  effect  of  any 
provision  made  by  law  for  encouraging  improvements  by  tenants  ? — I have  had  occasion  to 
consider  a good  deal  the  Montgomery  Act,  viz.,  the  Act  of  the  10th  of  George  HI.,  the 
object  of  which  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  enable  entailed  proprietors  to  grant  longer 
leases  than  they  might  be  authorised  to  do  by  their  entails ; to  enable  them  to  grant  building 
leases  for  ninety-nine  years,  upon  certain  conditions;  to  enable  them  to  expend  a certain 
sum  of  money  upon  improvements,  and  to  make  good  three-fourths  of  the  sum  so  expended 
from  the  subsequent  heirs  of  entail.  It  also  enabled  entailed  proprietors  to  expend  a certain 
sum  upon  the  improvement  of  the  mansion  house,  and  to  charge  in  the  same  way  the 
succeeding  heirs  of  entail  with  tlirce-fourths  of  the  expenditure.  It  farther  enabled  tbe 
heir  of  entail  to  exchange  a certain  portion  of  the  entailed  land  for  other  lands.  Tbe  limit  of 
the  power  of  excambion  was  thirty  acres  of  agricultural  land,  and  100  acres  of  land  unfit  fox- 
culture  by  the  plough ; and  the  equivalent  is  required  to  be  in  land  certiguous  to  tbe  entailed 
estate.  Those  were  the  general  objects  of  the  Montgomery  Act. 

4.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  see  that  act  brought  into  operation  ? — Practically  in  Scotland 
I have  not ; but  I have  known  the  result  of  it  from  law  suits,  and  also  from  private  acts  of 
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Parliament,  ■which  have  been  obtained  in  order  to  relieve  heirs  who  had  failed  in  observing 
the  requisites  of  the  Montgomery  Act,  when  seeking  to  execute  improvements  under  its 
provisions. 

5.  Have  you  seen  many  cases  in  which  the  heir  having  improved  the  estate  has  charged 
the  subsequent  heirs  of  entail  under  that  act?— Yes,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  done.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  attempted  and  has  failed ; and  the  legislature  has 
been  induced  to  give  relief  to  heirs  of  entail  who  have  so  failed  in  consequence  of  the 
intricacy  or  difficulties  of  the  requisites  of  the  statute,  and  to  authorise  the  heir  of  entail 
to  make  good  the  proportion  of  expenditure  allowed  by  the  act  against  the  estate. 

6.  You  mean  in  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of  some  slip,  the  party  has  failed  to  make 
a valid  charge  upon  the  estate,  that  the  legislature  has  assisted  him? — Yes;  the  statute 
presents  so  many  difficulties,  that  it  is  almost  impracticable  to  observo  its  requisites ; and 
the  legislature  has  in  such  cases  granted  relief. 

7.  And  has  enabled  them  by  special  act  to  make  a charge  upon  the  estate,  in  what  was 
conceived  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  Montgomery  Act  ? — Yes. 

8.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  machinery  of  that  act  is  so  intricate  as  to  defeat  its 
object  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  In  one  case  in  which  I was  concerned,  the  judges  of  the  court 
of  session  said  it  was  almost  impracticable  to  carry  the  act  into  execution. 

9.  Does  that  observation  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  five  points  you  have  mentioned? — 
No,  to  the  improvements  only.  I am  not  aware  that  the  power  as  to  agricultural  leases  has 
ever  been  much  earned  into  effect.  It  imposes  upon  the  tenants  under  the  leases  to  be 
granted,  such  provisions  as  probably  have  led  to  its  not  being  acted  upon — as  enclosing, 
fencing,  &c. 

10.  Has  the  clause  relating  to  building  leases  been  much  acted  upon  ? — I believe  it  has 
not.  There  is  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  to  build  upon  any  land  which 
they  hold  by  any  title  short  of  a perpetual  right.  With  regard  to  the  improvements,  a 
great  variety  of  questions  arose  about  the  observance  of  the  requisites  of  the  statute,  which 
obviously  impeded  the  working  of  the  act.  The  objects  of  the  act  must  have  been  cither 
to  grant  means  of  credit  to  the  hen*  of  entail,  and  enable  him  to  raise  money  to  carry  the 
improvements  into  execution,  or  to  enable  him  to  leave  the  three-fourths  of  the  expenditure 
to  younger  children,  in  the  shape  of  a charge  upon  the  estate.  These  objects  the  obstacles 
presented  by  the  act  have  rendered  it  difficult  with  any  certainty  to  attain. 

11.  Was  the  subsequent  heir  of  entail  obliged  to  pay  off  that  charge? — He  was  obliged 
to  pay  off  the  charge  made  upon  the  succeeding  heirs,  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  the 
free  rent  coming  to  his  use  during  his  possession.  If  he  paid  off  the  whole  of  the  debt,  and 
died  before  he  had  repaid  himself  the  full  sum  which  he  had  paid  beyond  his  own  thud, 
his  representative  would  have  been  entitled  to  sue  the  next  hen*  for  such  proportion  as  had 
not  been  repaid  to  the  first  succeeding  heh*  paying  the  claim ; and  so  the  charge  would  go 
down  successively  against  the  heirs  of  entail.  The  heir  of  entail  making  the  expenditure 
is  not  entitled  to  expend  more  than  four  years’  free  rent  of  the  estate  for  improvements, 
and  two  years’  rent  on  the  mansion  house ; and  three-fourths  of  these  amounts  was  the 
proportion  he  was  entitled  to  charge  against  the  succeeding  heirs. 

12.  What  has  been  the  effect,  practically,  of  the  act,  with  reference  to  the  heirs  of 
entail  ? — I presume  it  lias  been  extensively  acted  upon,  as  I have  known  a great  many  cases 
arising  out  of  the  act ; but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  obstacles  I 
have  alluded  to  had  not  been  placed  in  the  way.  The  obstacles  ariso  in  several  ways. 
Three  months’  notice  was  required  before  you  began  any  operation.  You  had  to  lodge  that 
notice  with  the  sheriff’.  The  notice  behoved  to  detail,  with  some  minuteness,  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  improvements.  You  had  to  lodge  an  account  of  all  your  expenditure 
with  the  sheriff,  signed  by  the  party.  Then  questions  arose  whether  the  signing  of  the 
factor  or  the  law  agent  was  sufficient.  Then  you  had  to  lodge  the  vouchers,  and  questions 
arose  whether  vouchers  signed  by  the  tenant,  and  not  by  the  tradesman  who  executed  tho 
work,  were  good.  Many  questions  of  this  land  have  arisen,  some  of  which  have  come  to 
the  House  of  Lords  by  appeal.  There  was  another  requisite,  which  must  have  impeded 
the  operation  of  the  act  as  much  as  any  tiling.  Within  four  months  after  the  term  of 
Martinmas,  yearly,  you  were  bound  to  lodge  an  account  of  all  the  expenditure  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  up  to  that  term  of  Martinmas ; but  if  there  were  any  great  operations  which 
were  in  progress,  you  could  hardly  do  it, — for  instance,  if  you  were  building  a large  house, 
you  could  hardly  make  up  the  current  accounts  to  the  preceding  Martinmas.  I think 
these  obstacles  have  very  much  prevented  the  operation  which  tho  act  would  otherwise 
have  had. 


obstacles  you  have  stated  apply  principally  to  the  third  clause,  as  to  improve- 
ments.— -They  apply  to  agricultural  improvements,  and  to  the  building  and  repairing  the 
mansion  house. 


14.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  practical  effect  of  the  act  ? — I think  the  principle  of 
the  act  is  very  excellent,  and  I think  the  effect  has  been  pretty  general,  but  not  so  much 
as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  impediments  I have  mentioned. 

. lo*  ■“as  ^ been  generally  advantageous  to  the  estate  when  acted  upon? — Wherever  the 
improvements  were  judiciously  made,  they  must  have  been  beneficial  to  the  estate  ; but 
lRTi  1 mS  beeu  th.e  case> 1 am  not  able  to  judge. 

• o the  acts  specify  or  define  what  were  to  be  considered  improvements  ? — Yes ; 
enclosing,  .planting,  draining,  ’ and  erecting  farm  houses  and  offices,  and  out-buildings.  I 
think  these  were  the  agricultural  improvements  specified. 

7.  xou  say  that  the  legislature  lias  in  some  instances  passed  special  acts  of  Parliament 
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tlus  Power  of  charging,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  acting  under 
^Montgomery  Act  ?— Yes,  and  upon  a recital  of  the  difficulty  of  acting  under  it 

. Save  those  cases,  generally,  been  upon  the  application  of  the  heir  of  entail  in  pos- 
session /— Y es.  The  first  act  which  was  passed  with  that  view,  was  Air.  Kennedy's  of 
Dunure.  It  was  his  father  who  had  chiefly  laid  out  the  money,  but  Air.  Kennedy  got  leave 
to  charge  the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  him  for  a part  of  the  expenditure.  That 
was,  I think,  m the  year  18S0,  and  there  have  been  probably  from  ifteen  to  twenty  acts 
passed  since  that  time  to  the  same  effect. 

19.  Are  they  private  acts? — Yes. 

. 20,  cases,  did  the  provisions  of  those  acts  pro  tanlo  contravene  the  restric- 

tions of  the  entail  ?— Yes,  of  course  they  did  ; and  enabled  the  estate  either  to  be  partially 
sold  or  burdened  with  debt.  p ■> 

21.  What  security  was  given  to  the  parties  who  might  advance  money  to  the  proprietors 
for  those  improvements  ?-The  heir  ot  entail,  after  he  had  laid  out  the  money  £ improve- 
ments, was  entitled  to  apply  to  the  court  of  session  or  the  sheriff,  and  obtain  a decree,  sub- 
stantiating the  expenditure  he  had  made  ; and  the  sum  contained  in  that  decree,  the  heir 
ot  entail  had  a nglit  to  deal  with  by  assignment,  or  by  will,  or  in  any  other  way : and  the 
Bum  contained  m the  decree  was  declared  to  be  a preferable  debt  to  all  other  debts  upon 
tlie  rents  of  the  estate.  If  the  act  had  been  easily  workable,  the  security  after  the  decree 
was  obtained  would  have  been  an  extremely  good  security ; but  as  the'  expenditure  was 
required  to  be  made  before  the  security  could  be  given,  it  was  attended  with  the  doubts 
stated : the  benefit  from  it  was  very  much  impaired.  The  estate  itself  could  not  be  affected 
or  adjudged. 

?2-  ^at  is  tlie  remedy  in  tlie  event  of  the  interest  upon  the  money  so  raised  not  being 
paid  /—You  could  arrest  the  rent  of  the  estate,  and  you  had  the  personal  security  of  the 
debtor,  of  course.  J 


23.  Was  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  paid  upon  that  money  fixed  by  the  act  ?— I think  not. 

. ?4-  -D°es  y°ur  experience  lead  you  to  form  an  opinion  whether  the  absence  of  some  pro- 
vision of  this  sort  to  relieve  from  the  operation  of  the  strict  provisions  of  entails  in  Scot- 
land, has  operated  to  prevent  improvements  there  ?— No  doubt  of  it.  I have  no  doubt  that 
a workable  act,  upon  the  principle  of  the  Alontgomery  Act,  would  be  of  great  value. 

25.  Are  there  any  other  acts  which  have  passed  of  late  years  opening  in  any  degree  the 
strict  provisions  of  entails  in  Scotland  ? — There  are  two  which  I recollect  at  present.  There 
is  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Act  (5th  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  87),  which  authorises  heirs  of  entail  to  make 
provision  for  widows  and  children  ; and  there  is  the  Act  of  the  6th  and  7th  of  Wm.  IV., 
chapter  4-2,  which  enables  the  heirs  of  entail  to  grant  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  and  to 
exchange  entailed  lands  to  the  extent  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole  estate ; and  there  is 
power  by  that  act  also  given  to  the  court  of  session,  upon  the  application  of  the  heir  of 
entail,  to  sell  so  much  of  the  entailed  estate  as  is  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts 
affecting  the  entailed  lands. 

26.  Are  there  any  particular  debts  specified  in  the  act  for  which  the  property  is  liable  ? 

No  ; but  it  is  known  perfectly  well  to  the  law  what  the  debts  are  which  are  burdens  upon 
an  entailed  estate,  and  for  which  it  may  be  evicted, — for  instance,  the  entailer’s  debts. 

27.  To  what  extent  might  the  heir  of  entail  of  £6,000  a year  be  reduced  by  the 
operations  of  those  various  acts  ? — By  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Act  it  is  declared  that  the  heir 
of  entail  shall  not,  either  under  the  operation  of  the  10th  Geo.  HI.,  or  of  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
Act,  be  deprived  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  free  rent  of  the  estate ; but  if  the  £6,000 
a year  is  not  assumed  as  free  rental,  when  you  take  into  consideration  other  burdens 
not  allowed  to  be  created  by  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Act,  or  the  Act  of  the  10th  Geo.  HE.,  which 
affect  the  entailed  estate,  such  as  under  the  general  turnpike  act,  also  the  assessment  to 
prisons,  and  rogue  money,  and  other  public  burdens,  a rental  of  £6,000  a year  would  suffer 
°n^ier  ^rea*  deducdoua'  And  even  if  the  £6,000  a year  be  taken  to  be  free  rental,  still 
the  expense  of  management,  unpaid  rents,  and  other  necessary  outgoings  on  an  estate  of 
nominally  £6,000  a year,  would  reduce  the  remaining  third  to  little  more  than  £l, 000. 

28.  Could  the  subsequent  heir  in  possession  charge  the  estate  for  a similar  sum,  amount- 
ing to  four  years’  rent,  where  the  first  was  still  unpaid  ? — No ; where  the  four  years’  value 
is  expended,  there  is  no  power  to  expend  more, — so  that  no  subsequent  heir  can  improve  at 
all,  and  the  operation  of  the  law  ceases. 

29.  Does  it  cease  for  ever,  as  far  as  regards  the  estate  ? — Yes,  for  all  purposes  of  im- 
provement under  the  act. 


30.  Suppose  the  heir  of  entail  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  power  for  the  improvement 
of  the  mansion  house,  could  he  subsequently  avail  himself  of  the  power  of  the  act  for  agri- 
cultural improvements  or  any  other  objects? — The  same  provisions  apply  to  agricultural 
improvements  as  to  the  mansion  house,  and  after  he  has  expended  the  sum  specified  on 
each  of  these  purposes  respectively,  the  power  is  dead. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


5th  June,  1844. 

288. 

J ohnRichardson,esq. 


William  Mackenzie,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  2.B9. 

1.  You  are  a writer  to  the  signet  at  Edinburgh  ? — I am.  Wm. Mackenzie,  esq. 

2.  In  the  course  of  your  experience,  have  you  had  occasion  to  see  much  of  the  operation 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Alontgomery  Act  ? — Yes,  I have. 

3.  What  have  you  found  to  be  the  practical  operation  of  it  ? — I conceive  the  principle 
of  the  Act  10  Geo.  III.,  chapter  51,  called  the  Montgomery  Act,  to  be  excellent  and  useful ; 
but  practically  it  does  not  work  well. 

Part  II.  C 
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Z89. 

Wo,  Mackenzie,  esq. 


4.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  tlio  practical  difficulty  arising  in  the  working  of  that 
act  ?— The  difficulty  with  regard  to  raising  an  account  against  the  estate ; there  are  so  many 
formalities  requisite  in  carrying  the  act  into  execution,  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  which 
nullifies  the  whole  proceeding. 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  those  formalities  are  not  necessary  ? — 1 think  some  of  them  might 
be  dispensed  with.  I may  mention  one : it  is  required  that  the  notices  and  accounts  of  the 
outlays  should  be-  signed  bv  the  proprietor  of  the  estate.  I should  think  that  they  might 
be  signed  by  the  factor  or  bailiff.  An  objection  on  that  ground,  stated  at  any  tuue,  would 
vitiate  and  render  null  the  whole  proceedings. 

6.  In  passing  the  account  subscribed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  each  voucher  must 
be  signed  by  the  party  who  admits  liimself  to  have  received  the  money,  and  this  account, 
with  the  vouchers,  must  be  annually  recorded  with  the  sheriff-elect  of  the  county  where 
the  lands  lie,  otherwise  the  proceedings  are  void  ? — Yes. 

7.  The  signature  of  the  recognised  agent  is  not  sufficient  ? — No ; unless  he  holds  a 
stamped  commission. 

8.  Would  the  effect  of  the  omission  of  any  one  of  those  forms  bo  to  prevent  the  court 
confirming  the  expenditure '? — Yes. 

9.  Looking  at  the  different  objects  which  the  Montgomery  Act  has  in  view,  to  which  of 
those  objects  in  particular  has  it  generally  been  applied  in  your  experience  ? — The  principal 
provision  is  that  of  granting  leases  for  buildings  for  ninty-nine  years,  and  that  is  too  short. 
People  in  Scotland  do  not  like  leases  for  ninty-nine  years  ; they  think  it  too  short  as  a grant 
of  property,  though  it  may  be  very  good  as  an  agricultural  lease. 

10.  What  is  the  limitation  as  to  the  quantity  of  ground  which  may  be  leased  ? — It  is  five 
acres  which  is  mentioned  in  the  act ; but  it  is  required  that  you  must  build  a house  worth 
£10  upon  each  half  acre  of  ground  so  leased. 

11.  Have  the  difficulties  to  which  you  refer  prevented  the  act  being  extensively  applied? — 
Yes  ; every  session  of  Parliament  individuals  come  to  Parliament  to  say  that  the  Mont- 
gomery Act  does  not  work  its  own  provisions,  and  they  apply  to  Parliament  to  pass  acts  to 
accomplish  the  objects  which  the  Montgomery  Act  had  in  view. 

12.  Has  Parliament  constantly  passed  such  acts  for  special  cases  ? — Yes. 

13.  Have  those  been  special  acts  to  enable  parties  to  cany  out  improvements,  or  to 
remedy  any  defect  in  form? — To  remedy  defects  in  points  of  form.  They  produce  an  account 
of  what  they  have  laid  out,  and  Parliament  places  them  in  the  same  position  as  if  they  had 
carried  out  the  provisions  of  the  Montgomery  Act. 

14.  They  come  to  Parliament  instead  of  going  to  the  court  of  session  ? — Yes ; I am 
carrying  through  two  bills  tlris  session  for  that  purpose. 

15.  Is  any  notice  required  to  be  given  to  the  person  who  has  the  reversionary  interest  ? — 
Yes;  when  the  proceeding  is  in  the  court  of  session  under  the  act,  a notice  of  the  precise 
improvements  intended. 

16.  Has  he  the  power  of  objecting  ? — No,  not  to  the  notice  ; I do  not  think  ho  has. 

17.  What  tribunal  has  the  power  of  judging  of  the  propriety  of  the  improvements? — 
The  court  of  session,  when  the  account  comes  in  to  be  approved  of ; but  it  is  vciy  seldom 
opposed  : and  the  decree  of  the  court  in  absence  goes  out,  and  that  decree  of  the  court  in 
absence  may  be  opened  up  within  the  period  of  forty  years. 

IS.  Has  the  remainder  man  the  power  of  appealing  and  objecting? — Yes,  he  has;  he 
may.  object  within  the  above  period  of  forty  years. 

19.  Can  you  state  what  grounds  of  objection  are  witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court ; for 
instance,  can  objections  be  taken  upon  the  ground  of  unnecessary  and  extravagant  expen- 
diture ? Yes  ; the  purposes  are  defined  in  the  act ; but  it  is  always  limited  to  four  yearn’ 
free  rent,  after  deduction  of  public  burdens  and  interest  of  debts. 

20.  In  the  special  acts  to  which  you  have  referred,  have  the  provisions  been  in  conformity 
with  the  Montgomery  Act,  except  as  to  the  formalities  ? — Yes  ; they  keep  witliin  the  pro- 
portions of  the  rent.  But  owing  to  the  objections  1 have  stated,  parties  feel  that  the  decree 
may  be  opened  up  afterwards ; and  there  is  no  borrowing  money  upon  that  security  in  the 


n as  regarus 


21.  Can  you  state  whether  the  act  has  been  extensively  brought  into  operation  as  i 
agricultural  improvements,  in  respect  to  granting  long  leases  for  thirty-one  years  ? — It  has 
not  been  much  used  with  that  view. 

22  For  what  reason  do  you  conceive  that  that  has  been  the  case  ? — I do  not  see  any 
objection  why  they  should  not  use  it ; but  in  point  of  fact  they  do  not. 

23.  Under  any  of  the  acts  to  which  you  have  referred,  has  much  agricultural  improve- 
ment been  effected  m the  last  ten  years  ?— Yes,  to  a very  great  extent,  in  enclosing,  plant- 
ing, draining,  and  in  erecting  farm  houses  and  offices. 

24.  Under  the  provisions  of  special  acts? — Yes. 

25.  Under  the  provisions  o£  those  special  acts,  has  there  been  any  difficulty  found  in 
borrowing  money  ?— Not  that  I know  of. 

26.  What  is  the  power  under  those  special  acts?— To  raise  money : hut  the  person  who 
borrows  the  money  is  bound  to  keep  down  the  interest. 

27.  Is  not  that  the  case  under  the  Montgomery  Act  ? No. 

prerauon  of  Montgomery  Aot  he  leave  three-fourths  of  the  estate 

oo°  1,16  — bts  S es,  of  the  outlays,  under  the  Montgomery  Act, 

Montoommr  rjT  ti!S  made  38  ■“!  I116  IV™"*  of  th®  loan  for  improvements  under  the 

Eassrs  £ hSrs&gaE Li  for  tat  !t  d—  hr* as  heirs  suc^ 
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30.  Is  not  the  next  heir  of  entail  made  liable  for  a certain  portion  of  it? — Yes;  he  becomes 
a creditor  to  the  subsequent  heir  for  one-third  part. 

31.  Can  you  state  what  species  of  agricultural  improvements  have  been  made  under  the 
clause  referred  to  ? — The  improvements  which  have  been  the  largest  have  been  erecting 
villages : not  so  much  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  The  quantity  of  ground  allowed  to 
be  leased  to  one  person  has  been  too  small  for  tliis  purpose ; and  this  remark  specially  applies 
to  the  formation  of  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  in  Scotland. 

32.  It  has  not  been  applied  very  much  to  draining  or  farming  improvements '? — Yes ; they 
have  got  money  with  that  view.  There  have  been  very  few  long  leases  granted.  We  find 
it  much  better  to  come  to  Parliament  for  a special  act,  though  it  comes  to  a large  sum ; 
but  we  borrow  the  money  immediately  under  the  provisions  of  the  special  act  of  Parliament, 
including  the  money  necessary  for  obtaining  the  act,  which  is  about  £600  ; but  it  depends 
upon  the  number  of  heirs  who  are  to  consent. 

33.  Has  this  act  been  brought  much  into  operation  in  the  way  of  borrowing  money  and 
expending  it  upon  the  property,  or  by  the  proprietor  expending  his  own  means,  and  charging 
the  estate  for  younger  children  ? — The  proprietor  expending  the  money  makes  a charge 
upon  the  rents  of  the  estate,  and  leaves  it  as  a provision  to  his  younger  children. 

34.  Is  the  Montgomery  Act  often  used  as  the  means  of  raising  money  in  the  market  ? — 
No,  very  seldom ; because  they  are  frequently  raising  objections  to  tbe  vouchers,  or  upon 
the  ground  of  some  formality  not  having  been  observed.  I would  also  state,  that  Parlia- 
ment, by  these  private  bills.' have  been  very  much  in  the  use  of  extending  the  period  of 
leases,  making  them  999  years,  and  enabling  the  heir  to  grant  feus,  for  building  villages 
principally. 

35.  In  the  acts  to  which  you  refer  as  having  passed,  are  the  species  of  improvements 
defined  generally  ? — Yes : Parliament  have  been  in  the  use  to  approve  of  acts  for  purposes 
other  than  those  in  the  Montgomery  Act, — for  instance,  for  making  roads  and  bridges,  and 
erecting  manses  and  school-houses ; but  still  they  keep  within  the  actual  number  of  years’ 
rent,  notwithstanding. 

36.  Can  you  state  how  the  local  or  county  charges  are  paid  in  Scotland,  whether  by  the 
landlord  or  tenant  ? — Always  by  the  landlord,  except  the  road  money  ; the  tenant  pays  half 
of  that,  and  half  of  the  poor  rate,  where  there  is  a legal  assessment. 

37.  What  is  the  general  per  centage  the  road  money  bears  to  the  rent  ? — In  the  High- 
land counties  it  is  a very  heavy  assessment,  indeed ; in  the  South  of  Scotland  it  is  not  so. 
I should  think  in  the  Highland  counties  it  is  about  Is.  upon  the  pound  rent.  It  is  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  district  roads. 

38.  By  what  local  authority  are  those  assessments  made  ? — The  heritors  or  proprietors  in 
the  district.  They  assess  it  upon  themselves,  taking  the  relief  of  one-half  from  the  tenant. 

39.  H*is  the  tenant  any  voice  in  the  assessment  ? — No,  he  has  not. 

40.  The  road  money  is  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  it  is,  generally. 

41.  In  what  manner  does  he  recover  the  half  he  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the  tenant  ?— 
He  always  gets  it  from  the  tenant  as  rent.  Personal  services  on  the  roads  is  generally  done 
away  with,  by  means  of  local  acts  converting  the  statute  labour. 

42.  By  whom  are  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  gaol  and  the  police  paid  ? — By  the 
heritors  also.  The  tenant  pays  nothing  hut  his  portion  of  the  road  money  and  of  the  poor 
rates. 

43.  What  has  been  done  with  respect  to  the  provisions  for  granting  relief  from  feudal 
binding,  such  as  grinding  corn  at  a particular  mill  ? — Every  proprietor  can  get  it  done  away 
with  by  statute.  There  is  an  act  for  redeeming  that  right. 

44.  State  the  date  of  the  act,  and  its  general  provisions. — The  act  alluded  to  was  passed 
in  1799,  being  the  39th  Geo.  in.  c.  55,  by  which  the  proprietors  of  lands  thirled,  or  of 
min  a to  which  lands  are  thirled,  may  apply  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  have  the  thirlage 
commuted  by  the  verdict  of  a jury  for  an  annual  payment  in  money,  after  which  all  restric- 
tions cease. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


5th  June,  1844. 

2.89. 

Win,  Mackenzie,  eaq. 


London,  Saturday,  8th  June,  1844. 

Mr.  David  Young,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  situation  have  you  lately  held? — The  description  I give  myself  is,  clerk  to  a 
landed  proprietor.  I generally  went  about  managing  the  property  in  the  way  of  a factor, 
that  is,  under  the  proprietor’s  direction. 

2.  In  what  part  of  Scotland  was  it  ? — In  Ross-shire. 

3.  Have  you  any  general  information  about  the  custom  of  the  district  with  regard  to  the 
connexion  of  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I have  been  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it. 

4.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  by  lease ; there  may 
be  exceptions  to  it. 

5.  What  is  the  usual  term?— Nineteen  years. 

6.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  reference  to  tbe  build- 
ings upon  the  farm  ? — The  general  arrangement  is,  that  the  tenant  upon  taking  the  lease 
pays  to  a certain  extent  the  value  of  the  house  : a year’s  rent  is  a very  general  thing  if  the 
houses  and  offices  are  found  worth  that  sum,  and  if  the  houses  are  kept  in  order,  he  is  • 
allowed  a like  sum  at  the  termination  of  his  lease. 

7 Is  he  allowed  the  same  sum  which  he  has  paid  on  going  in,  or  is  the  sum  propor- 
Part  H.  C 2 
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8th  June,  1844. 

290. 

Mr.  David  Young. 


tionate  to  the  deterioration  or  improvement  upon  the  farm  buildings  ?— -Upon  the  tenant 
entering,  he  generally  pays  to  the  extent  of  a year’s  rent,  if  the  house  is  valued  at  that, 
and  then  he  is  allowed  a like  sum  at  the  termination  of  his  lease,  under  the  same  provision, 
if  they  are  valued  for  that  amount. 

8.  Is  it  to  be  understood  that  in  no  case  is  he  to  pay  more  than  a year’s  rent  ? — There 
are  exceptions,  but  that  is  the  rule. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  it  ascertained  that  that  is  the  sum  he  is  to  pay  ? — It  is  specified  in 
the  lease. 

10.  Is  there  any  valuation  made  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

11.  By  whom  is  the  valuation  made  ? — By  valuators  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing 
it,  and  sometimes  by  tradesmen. 

12.  Are  the  valuators  appointed  with  the  consent  of  both  landlord  and  tenant? — Yes. 

13.  Does  the  tenant  ever  object  to  the  person  nominated  by  the  landlord  ? — He  has  it  in 
his  power  to  do  so,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  upon. 

14.  In  what  maimer  is  the  sum  which  he  is  to  receive  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease 
ascertained  ? — He  is  restricted  to  a certain  sum  at  which  the  house  is  to  be  valued;  if  it  is 
valued  at  that  sum  he  is  entitled  to  receive  it. 

15.  If  he  adds  materially  to  the  buildings  does  he  receive  more? — I have  not  known  a 
case  of  that  kind  to  arise. 


16.  Is  it  usual  to  limit  the  sum  to  one  year’s  rent  winen  i 
from  the  in-coming  tenant  ? — Yes,  to  one  year’s  rent. 

17.  Was  that  limit  with  reference  to  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  in-coming  tenant,  and 
also  to  be  paid  to  him  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  specified  in  the  lease  itself? — Yes,  there  was 
a certain  maximum  allowed  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  but  liable  to  be  reduced  on 
valuation. 

18.  What  was  the  arrangement  in  reference  to  new  buildings  erected  by  the  tenant  upon 
the  farm  ? — It  was  all  included  in  the  maximum  sum  of  a year’s  rent,  unless  there  was  a 
special  agreement  made  in  the  lease. 

19.  What  was  the  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  upholding  or  the  repair  of  the  build- 
ings ? — The  tenant  had  to  uphold  them,  and  if  he  did  not  repair  them  he  did  not  get  the 
sum  at  the  end  of  his  lease. 

20.  If  he  neglected  to  repair  them  would  his  landlord  have  an  action  against  him  ? No 

he  would  have  no  action;  but  the  tenant  cannot  do  without  houses,  and  if  he  did  not  keep 
them  in  repair  he  would  not  have  an  allowance  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  I never 
knew  an  action. 

21.  With  respect  to  fences  and  gates,  what  was  the  general  arrangement  between  land- 

lord and  tenant  with  regard  to  them  ? — There  were  very  few  fences  and  gates  upon  this 
property.  ° r 

22.  Were  they  sheep  walks  ?— No,  they  were  generally  arable  farms ; but  they  are 

generally  open,  without  fences.  J 

+2\ Do  tnow  tIie  general  arrangements  in  the  neighbourhood  as  to  fences  and 

gates  . JN  o,  I am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  ; there  is  very  little  of  them,  except  at  gen- 
tlemen s places.  I have  known  it  done  in  this  way,— I have  known  the  tenants  carry  the 
materials  for  building  stone  fences,  and  the  landlord  pay  for  quarrying  in  some  cases.  .In 
a*  tlie  tenants  quarry  if  necessary,  and  they  carry  the  materials,  and  the  land- 

property  ^ 4 them:  “at  has  been  tIie  practice  in  the  country,  but  not  much  upon  this 

Ik  SK 19  se.nerd  rotat™u  of  cropping  ?— The  four,  five,  and  six  years’  shift, 
white  ernrwL*116  yearS’  ^ ?~T1iey  begin,  for  instance,  with  green  crops,  then  a 
the  grass  ^ ®raSS  S0Wn  t ie  crop,  and  then  two  years’  white  crop  after 

26.  Are  the  two  years’  grass  for  meadow  ?— One  is  hay  and  the  other  pasture. 

11‘  How  do  you  manage  without  fences  ?— We  generally  herd. 

or  notZ?  Kf4d1n  Z Me?6  ^ *“  “ ?-There  - HU. 

?-It  is  'S  Just  included  “ th«  «nt.  The  proprietor 
pays  tne  tithes  to  the  minister,  and  pays  up  his  stipend.  r * 

30.  Does  the  landlord  pay  the  local  taxes?— I am  not  aware  of  any. 

a proprietort  •>*  £* — Pay  «. 

rents.  ““  “ tbe  moneT  rents  or  corn  rente  ?-They  are  generally  money 

There  Se?o?eeon  whTt  S Z?  „*£“  ,mder  c0?  rmts  IaWT  ?-Not  on  this  property. 
5 S r , they  ca]1  prices,  but  not  in  this  district  where  I live 

in  Xerence?o?om  between  milord  “>d  “ 

this?? 1 do;  tiere  ~ «P® 

the35iSZo?LSTS  ZTvZ  lmdJ?rd  tout  to  reference  to 

country,  and  there  is  vervWe  of  itZ^t  V,  Tlat  18,.a  ddlltr  Just  newly  come  into  the 
little  S done  by  the  tenSt  f ^ 1 laS  COme  *“<%  "to  knowledge  : very 

it  ;3I  « "spZkZIeZX  .Z16  ZZ  am  Bot  to  tenant  has  done 
landlord  the  Sher  part,  * ^ ’ y tmderstapdiug  was,  that  the  tenant  did  part,  and  th.o 
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3|.  Can  yon  state  what  was  done  by  each  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  it. 

38.  At  the  expiration  of  a nineteen  years’  lease,  what  proceeding  does  the  landlord  take 
V 9re’o  . lan(r ; c*oes  ke  offer  it  to  the  tenant  at  the  same  rent,  or  does  he  advertise 

• — oometnnes  he  advertises  it,  and  sometimes  he  values  it  by  a valuator  along  with  him- 
86  j : v 6 va*ue  *s  a,  ®uck  a rental,  and  he  makes  the  best  bargain  he  can  between  himself 
and  the  tenant,  and  he  fixes  upon  such  a tenant  as  he  considers  a good  one.  If  the  thin  nr 
is  considered  worth  the  money,  tenants  come  forward  very  smartly. 

39.  There  is  no  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  offer  for  land  which  has  been  in 

the  occupation  of  another? — No,  not  that  ever  I heard  of;  but  they  like  to  see  the  other 
clear  off  first.  J 


40.  It  is  always  understood  that  the  land  will  be  open  to  competition  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteen  years’  lease  ? — Yes. 

41.  In  taking  out  a nineteen  years’  lease,  do  they  ever  enter  into  an  arrangement  for  a 
renewal  at  the  expiration  of  that  term?— No,  they  generally  leave  it  open. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


8th  June,  1844. 
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Peirce.  Mahony,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

^ ou  are  a solicitor  in  Dublin  ? — I am ; and  have  been  in  most  extensive  practice  in 
the  management  of  trust  and  other  estates  of  great  value,  for  thirty  years. 

2.  And  a landed  proprietor  ? — I am,  in  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  Limerick  Wick- 
low, ore.  ’ 

3.  Have  you  obtained  any  information  relative  to  the  state  of  the  law  as  regards  landed 
property  in  Scotland,  which  you  think  it  may  be  advantageous  to  lay  before  the  commis- 
sioners  ?— Yes.  Having  expressed  strong  opinions  upon  that  subject  before  a committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  public  works  in  Ireland,  I think  in  1S35,  and  bein°-  aware 
that  I was  to  be  examined  before  this  commission,  I wrote  to  Sir  James  Gibson  Crai°-  to 
procure  for  me  the  best  information  that  could  be  had  from  Scotland  upon  the  following 
heads  First,  “ As  to  the  history  and  legislation  in  Scotland,  regarding  Highland  roads 
and  bridges.”  Secondly,  “ What  were  the  fiscal  arrangements  in  each  Scotch  county;  in 
short,  the  fiscal  machinery  of  Scotland  contradistinguished  from  the  grand  jury  system 
m Ireland.”  Thirdly,  “The  mode  and  authority  l>y  which  tenants-for-life  in  Scotland 
are  enabled  to. improve  their  estates  and  become  creditors  on  the  inheritance.”  Fourthly, 
“The  manner  in  which  lessees,  under  tenants-for-life,  become  creditors  in  Scotland  for  the 
improvements  made  on  the  lands  tenanted  by  them,  so  as  to  be  creditors  against  their 
landlord  and  his  successor  at  the  expiration  of  their  leases.”  And,  fifthly,  “The  system  of 
letting  lands  in  Scotland  for  rents,  computed  annually  by  the  price  of  grain,  called  corn 
rents.”  In  reply  to  .these  queries  I have  had  forwarded  to  me  a report,  which  I will  now# 
read  to  the  commissioners.  [The  witness  •proceeded  to  read  asfollmus]  : — 

First  Question — “ The  history  and  legislation  for  the  system  of  Highland  roads  and  brids-es  in 
Scotland.”  ' 6 


291. 

Peirce  Mahony,  esq 


Previous  to  1803.,  the  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  was 
much  obstructed.  The  only  good  roads  were  the  military  roads,  which  had  been  formed  and  kept  up 
for  military  purposes  by  annual  grants  from  Parliament,  and  a few  other  roads  formed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants themselves. 

The  use  of  all  these  roads  was  greatly  impeded  by  their  steepness,  and  from  the  want  of  bridges 
over  several  of  the  principal  rivers.  b 

u^rrifV  survey  of  Scotland  was  made,  by  command  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  late  eminent  engineer 
Mr.  Telford,  and  his  report  was  presented  by  the  Treasury  to  Parliament.  The  report  recommended 
the  construction  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  Highlands,  part  of  the  cost  of  which  should  be  defrayed 
by  government,  and  the  remainder  by  the  proprietors  of  land  in  the  vicinity. 

^ committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons,  who  recommended  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Telford  s suggestions ; because,  first.  From  the  mountainous  and  difficult  character  of  the  country  it 
was  not  within  the  means  of  the  proprietors  of  land  to  open  convenient  lines  of  communication  with- 
out aid  from  government ; and,  second,  The  proposed  works  would  afford  employment  to  the  poorer 
inhabitants,  who  were  then  emigrating  in  great  numbers. 

An  act  (43  Geo.  III.  cap.  80)  was  accordingly  passed  in  1803,  placing  a sum  of  £20,000  at  the 
disposal  of  commissioners,  for  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

This  act  is  not  to  be  got  in  Edinburgh,  but  its  principal  provisions  are  the  following : 

The  Treasury  to  order  surveys  to  be  made  of  such  roads  and  bridges  as  should  he  deemed  most 
advisable  to  be  made  and  erected  in  the  Highlands,  which  surveys  were  to  be  reported  upon  oath  to 
the  Treasury,  and  referred  by  the  Treasury,  along  with  the  estimates  of  the  expense,  to  the  commis- 
sioners named  in  the  act,  who  “ shall  then  consider  and  determine  which  of  the  roads  and  bridges  so 
surveyed  and  reported  upon  and  estimated,  shall  be  made  in  the  manner  herein  directed,  and  shall 
cause  a list  and  description  thereof,  referring  to  such  survey,  to  be  published  in  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh Gazettes ; and  such  list  and  description  shall  also  be  sent  to  the  next  general  quarter  sessions 
of  the  peace  for  every  and  each  county  through  which  the  roads,  or  any  of  them,  is  or  are  intended  to 
pass,,  or  in  which  the  said  bridges,  or  any  of  them,  are  intended  to  be  erected.” 

. When  half  the  estimated  expense  of  any  road  or  bridge  should  be  paid  or  secured  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  commissioners,  and  also  security  found  for  the  payment  of  any  further  expense  beyond  the 
estimate,  an  account  should  be  opened  in  the  books  of  the  commissioners  for  the  road  or  bridge,  and 
a sum  equal  to  half  the  estimate  placed  by  them  to  such  account. 

The  road  or  bridge  to  be  then  proceeded  with,  agreeably  to  the  previous  survey  and  plan,  or  any 
other  plan  to  be  approved  of  by  the  commissioners.  J 

The  commissioners  and  the  persons  advancing  the  other  half  of  the  estimated  expense,  are  thereby 
constituted  trustees,  and  empowered  to  make  contracts  for  performing  the  work.  Any  excess  above 
the  estimated  expense  to  be  paid  by  the  contributors,  in  proportion  to  their  previous  contribution?, 
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such  compensation,  in  case  of  dispute,  to  be  determined  by  a jury  of  fifteen  persons,  summoned  and 
chosen  bv  the  sheriff,  and  their  determination  to  be  final.  . , 

The  compensation  money,  where  the  lands  taken  were  under  entail,  or  the  powers  of  the  owners 
otherwise  qualified,  to  be,  in  the  option  of  the  owners,  contributed  to  any  road  or  bridge  to  be  made 
under  the  act,  or  if  above  £200,  to  be  applied  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of  session,  m the  pur- 
chase of  other  lands,  to  be  settled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lands  taken,  and  if  under  £200,  to  be 

applied  as  stated  in  the  act.  . , „ , . . . „ _ , 

1 The  commissioners  and  trustees  to  have  power  to  take  materials  for  making  or  repairing  the  roads 
out  of  the  ground  of  any  persons,  wherever  such  materials  could  be  found,  but  in  situations  least 
inconvenient  to  the  owners, — paying  such  damage  to  the  owners  as  should  be  determined  by  the 
sheriff  or  two  justices  of  the  peace,  whose  award  should  be  final. 

Because  o-reat  benefit  would  accrue  to  neighbouring  estates  from  the  new  roads  and  bridges,  heirs 
of  entail,  and  the  tutors,  &e.  of  other  persons  under  any  legal  disability  or  incapacity,  possessing 
lauds  through  which  any  road  should  pass,  or  in  which  any  bridge  should  be  situated,  are,  authorised 
to  contribute  to  the  making  of  such  roads  and  bridges,  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  years  free  rent 
of  their  estates,  and  for  that  purpose  to  borrow  any  such  sum,  and  charge  the  rents  of  their  estates 

The  borrower  to  be  obliged  to  keep  down  the  interest  of  the  sum  borrowed,  and  in  every  succeeding 
year  to  pay  to  the  commissioners  a sum  at  least  equal  to  three  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  sum 
borrowed  as  a sinking  fund  to  pay  off  the  same,  and  discharge  the  estate.  Any  surplus  that  may 
remain  after  the  sum  borrowed  has  been  paid  off,  to  be  repaid  to  the  heir  of  entail,  fisc. 

Proprietors  limited  as  above,  may  sell  or  feu  out  lands  for  contributing  to  the  expense  of  roads  and 
bridges,  to  the  extent  of  one  year’s  rent  of  the  estate,  aud  a sum  should  thereaiter  be  accumulated  by 
yearly  contributions  of  three  per  cent.,  for  the  purchase  of  lands  equivalent  to  those  sold. 

Heirs  of  entail  may  feu  out  or  lease  lands  on  which  to  build  inus  aud  offices,  and  for  erecting  vil- 
lages, near  such  roads,  for  rents  or  feu  duties  equal  to  the  returns  formerly  yielded  by  the  lands. 

A committee  of  contributors  in  each  county,  not  exceeding  five  in  number,  to  be  chosen  annually 
by  the  contributors  iu  such  county,  to  each  road  and  bridge  to  act  along  with  the  Parliamentary  com- 
missioners in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  given  by  the  act. 

Three  of  the  commissioners  and  a majority  of  the  committee  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

Commissioners  to  appoint  clerks  and  other  officers,  and  fix  their  salaries. 

The  commissioners  to  report  their  proceedings  to  Parliament  by  the  next  year. 

Subsequent  acts  of  Parliament  were  passed,  continuing  and  modifying  the  powers  of  the  commis- 
sioners, and  for  explaining  and  amending  previous  acts.  The  subsequent  acts  were  the  following : — 
50  Geo.  III.,  cap.  43, 

54  Geo.  III.,  cap.  104, 

55  Geo.  III.,  cap.  121, 

59  Geo.  III.,  cap.  135,  aud 
3 & 4 Wm.  IV.,  cap.  123. 

The  most  important  of  these,  and  the  one  under  which  the  commissioners  now  act,  is  the  act  59 
Geo.  III.,  cap.  135,  of  which,  a copy  accompanies  this  note.  This  may  suffice  for  the  legislation  of 
the  commission. 

Its  bistort y and  working  will  be  best  shown  by  the  accompanying  reports,  which  are  the  whole  it 
has  been  found  possible  to  procure  in  Edinburgh. 

A complete  set  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  and  of  the  reports  (which  are  very  voluminous,  extending 
to  three  Tery  large  folios)  can,  if  it  is  wished,  be  obtained  from  the  Queen’s  printers  in  London. 


Second  Question “ Fiscal  arrangements  for  each  county, — in  short,  your  machinery  in  substitution 

for  our  grand  juries.” 

We  have  nothing  in  Scotland  analogous  to  the  grand  juries  of  Ireland,  except  in  cases  of  high  trea- 
son. In  such  cases  a grand  jury  takes  into  consideration  the  evidence  to  he  offered  in  support  of  the 
indictment,  and  returns  a true  bill,  or  ignores  it,  according  to  that  evidence. 

The  writer  of  these  notes  is  not  certain  that  he  clearly  apprehends  to  what  Mr.  Mahony’s  question 
has  reference.  1st.  It  may  refer  to  the  arrangements  by  which  funds  are  raised  in  each  county,  for 
county  purposes,  over  which  the  grand  jury  in  Ireland  may  possibly  have  control ; or  2nd.  It  may 
refer  to  the  duties  of  the  grand  jury  in  matters  criminal. 

On  the  supposition  that  it  regards  the  former,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  each  county  such  funds  are 
under  the  management  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  Commissioners  of  Supply,  which  last  are  persons 
appointed  by  Parliament,  in  their  yearly  acts  of  supply,  to  levy  the  land  tax  within  the  county,  and 
whose  qualification  is,  that  they  are  possessed  of  real  property  of  £100  Scots  of  valued  rent.  This 
valued  rent  was  fixed  by  an  old  valuation  of  the  lands  in  Scotland,  in  1667,  according  to  which,  all 
taxes  and  public  burdens  upon  land,  imposed  since  that  time,  are  levied.  The  Commissioners  of 
Supply,  jointly  with  the  justices  of  the  peace,  are  authorised  to  assess  the  shire  in  sums  necessary  for 
upholding  highways  and  ferries,  and  making  and  upholding  bridges,  and  are  also  empowered  to  com- 
pel performance  by  tenants,  and  their  servants  and  cottiers,  of  the  statute  labour  on  the  highways. 
The  tenants,  fisc.,  are  obliged  by  statute  to  work  six  days  every  year  upon  the  roads,  but  an  equivalent 
in  money  is  now  generally  paid. 

In  the  lowlands  tolls  also,  imposed  by  private  local  acts  of  Parliament,  are  exacted  from  those  using 
the  roads,  by  which  they  are  made  and  kept  in  repair. 

For  building  or  repairing  bridges,  or  the  passages  at  public  ferries,  and  for  compensating  proprie- 
tors. for  losses  sustained  from  alterations  in  the  course  of  roads,  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  and 
justices  of  the  peace  may  assess  the  county  at  a rate  not  exceeding  ten  shillings  on  every  £100  of 
valued  rent.  They  have  also,  by  statute,  certain  powers  of  assessment  for  the  building  of  school- 
houses,  gaols,  and  other  county  buildings. 

Two  stated  general  meetings  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  Commissioners  of  Supply  are  held 
annually,  for  the  business  of  highways  and  bridges. 

But,  secondly,  the  question  may  refer  to  matters  criminal. 

In  criminal  matters  of  a heinous  description,  excepting  treason,  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland 
(an  officer  corresponding  to  the  Attorney- General  in  Ireland)  as  representing  the  community,  is  the 
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public  prosecutor,  and  he  alone  determines,  upon  an  examination  of  the  facts  and  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port ot  them,  whether  parties  accused  shall  or  shall  not  be  brought  to  trial. 

Upon  a person  committing  any  of  the  grosser  crimes,  a sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  iud«-e, 
takes  a procognition  (as  it  is  called)  of  the  facts,  for  the  purpose  of  these  being  laid  before  the  Lord 
Advocate  tor  lus  determination  whether  the  party  ought  to  be  sent  to  trial. 

. . e s^erjff  >s  the  chief  magistrate  or  judge  ordinary  within  the  bounds  of  his  countv.  He,  and 

justices  ot  the  peac-e,  and  the  magistrates  of  royal  burghs,  have  also  a criminal  jurisdiction  in  petty 
offences.  In  each  county  and  burgh  there  is  an  officer  called  a procurator-fiscal,  whose  dutv  it  is  to 
collect,  anil  lodge  with  the  sheriff  magistrates,  or  justices,  information  in  regard  to  all  crimes  com- 
mitted within  the  county  or  burgh ; such  informations,  in  greater  offences,  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
Lord  Advocate. 

On  tile  dey  of  trial,  prenously  to  the  case  being  submitted  to  the  jury,  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  justiciary,  before  irliom  cases  of  importance  come,  determine,  after  proceeSngs  on  both  aides, 
whether  the  facts  alleged  if  proved,  are  sufficient  or  relevant  to  infer  the  crime,  aid  according  a! 
this  point  is  determined,  the  party  accused  is  dismissed  from  the  bar,  or  the  cause  remitted  to  the  fury 

The  high  court  of  justiciary  sits  at  filed  periods  in  Edinburgh,  and  at  stated  times  circuit  ciuris 
are  held  m different  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  jury  consists  of  fifteen  sworn  men,  selected  by  ballot  from  a greater  number,  not  exceeding 
forty-five,  who  have  been  summoned  for  that  purpose  by  the  sheriff,  and  a list  of  whom  has  been  given 
to  the  party  accused  when  a copy  of  the  indictment  is  served  upon  him.  The  jury  are  not  required  to 
be  unanimous.  J 1 

The  qualifications  and  mode  of  summoning  juries  are  explained  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament  6 Geo 
IV.,  cap.  22,  and  t Geo.  IV.,  cap.  S. 

In  explanation  of  what  is  there  said  of  special  jurors,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  persons  qualified 
to  be  special  jurors  are  such  as  pay  cess  or  land  tax  upon  £100  Scots  of  valued  rent,  or  pay  assessed 
taxes  on  a house  of  the  yearly  rent  of  £30  sterling  ; also  all  persons  possessed  of  lands  and  heritages 
sterling  Ster^°S  °*  rent  Per  annum>  or  possessed  of  personal  property  to  the  amount  of  £100 

Third  Question.—"  The  mode  and  authority  by  which  your  tenants-for-life  improve  their  estates,  and 
become  creditors  on  the  inheritance.” 

It  is  presumed  that  "tenants-for-life”  are  similar  to  what  are  called  in  Scotland  « entailed  proprie- 
tors, or  proprietors  holding  estates  under  settlements  of  strict  entail,  which  prohibit  alienation  of  the 
estates,  or  the  contraction  of  debt  to  burden  the  subsequent  heirs  of  entail. 

By  the  common  law  of  Scotland,  an  heir  of  entail  under  these  restraints  cannot  burden  the  estate 
or  the  succeeding  heirs  with  the  expense  of  improvements.  He  has,  however,  certain  powers  to  burden 
succeeding  heirs  with  such  expense  by  statute. 

i T11*  Ac,t  ®eo-  HL>  cap.  51  (1770),  intituled,  “ An  Act  to  encourage  the  improvement  of 
lands  in  Scotland,  held  under  settlements  of  strict  entail.” 

(Sec.  ix.)  The  act  provides  that  every  proprietor  of  an  entailed  estate  who  lays  out  money  in 
enclosing  planting,  or  draining,  or  in  erecting  farm-houses  and  offices,  for  the  improvement  of  his 
lands,  shall  be  a creditor  to  the  succeeding  heirs  of  entail  for  three  fourth  parts  of  the  mouey  laid  out 
in  such  improvements.  J 

(Sec.  x.)  Provided  that  the  money  expended  by  any  one  heir  shall  not  constitute  a claim  for  more 
than  four  years  free  rent  of  the  entailed  estate,  after  deduction  of  all  public  burdens,  liferent  rights, 
and  interest  ot  real  debts  affecting  the  estate,  as  the  said  rent  shall  stand  at  the  death  of  the  heir 
expending  the  money. 

(Sec.  xi.  and  xii.) — Provided  also,  that  certain  forms  prescribed  by  the  act  are  observed.  These 
forms  are, — 

i i 5t‘  *“*  ProPrietor  intends  to  lay  out  money  in  improvements  shall,  three  months  at  least 
before  he  begins  to  execute  them,  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  heir  of  entail  next  entitled  to  succeed 
after  the  heirs  of  his  own  body ; or,  if  that  heir  is  not  within  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  to  his  nearest 
relation  y the  father,  of  lawful  age,  or  to  his  known  factor  or  attorney,  of  such  his  intention,  specify 
the  kind  of  improvement  intended,  and  the  farms  upon  which  the  improvements  are  to  be  made 
lie**1"  And  ^ ^ recon*  t^s  not*ee  “ the  sheriff  court  books  of  the  county  where  the  lands 

T^t  the  proprietor  shall  annually,  during  the  making  of  the  improvements,  within  four 
months  after  the  term  of  Martinmas  (11th  November),  record  in  the  sheriff  court  books  of  the  county 
an  account  ot  money  expended  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  that  term,  subscribed  by  him,  with 
the  vouchers  or  evidences  of  the  expenditure. 

(Sec.  xm.)— The  total  charge  for  improvements  subsisting  against  the  estate  at  any  one  time  cannot 
exceed  four  vears’  free  rent  of  the  estate. 

. (®EC-  x^vv  The  sheriff  clerk,  with  whom  the  notice,  accounts,  and  vouchers  are  lodged,  is  required 
within  one  month,  to  record  them  in  a book,  and  return  them  when  called  for.  The  book  to  be  patent 
to  all  persons  desirous  to  see  the  same,  upon  payment  of  a small  fee. 

• (,SAG'  ex?cut0,rs  of_ the  proprietor  who  expended  the  money,  or  other  persons  who  have 

right  to  the  claim  arising  therefrom,  may,  after  the  expiration  of  a year  from  the  death  of  the  party 
who  expended.,  require  the  heir  next  succeeding  to  pay  such  part  of  the  money  expended  as  is  due  by 
the  act,  with  interest,  from  the  term  when  the  successor’s  right  to  the  rents  commenced  : and  if  the 
money  .s  not  paid  within  three  months  thereafter,  the  parties  haring  right  to  the  claim  may  institute 
an  action  m the  supreme  court  of  Scotland,  and  take  all  other  legal  means  for  compelling  payment, 
always  without  attaching  or  adjudgmg  the  estate  itself.  And  the  creditors  in  this  claim  are  preferable 
upon  the  rents  to  the  other  personal  creditors  of  the  heir. 

i/®EC‘  xv^0  The  person  in  right  of  the  claim  may  use  similar  means  for  compelling  payment  against 
all  the  subsequent  heirs  of  entail  till  the  debt  is  extinguished. 

(Sec.  xri.  and  xix.)_The  next  heir,  upon  being  sued,  may  be  discharged  of  the  suit  by  assigning 
one-third  part  of  the  clear  rents  of  the  estate  during  his  life,  or  until  the  money  is  paid  off. 

• iVT,0"  XX”  and  And  m questions  between  the  subsequent  heirs  themselves,  no  one  heir 

is  liable  to  a greater  extent  than  one-third  part  of  the  whole  rents  received  by  him  during  his  posses- 
sion ; and  if  he  has  paid  more,  the  heirs  subsequent  to  him  in  their  order  are  liable  to  hiiT representa- 
tives in  repayment  of  such,  excess.  r 
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8th  June,  1844.  (Sec.  xx.)— The  claim  arising  under  the  act  must  be  prosecuted  by  the  party  in.  right  within  two 

years  and  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  party  expending  against  the  heir  next  succeeding,  by  insti- 

291.  tuting  an  action  in  the  court  of  session  for  compelling  payment  of  the  money  due,  at  least  to  the  extent 
Peirce  Mahony,  esq.  0f  one-third  part  of  the  rents  received  by  such  heir,  fading  which,  or  if  the  person  in  right  of  the 
claim  allows  any  heir  to  die  without  recovering  such  one-third  part  of  the  rents,  he  loses  all  claim 
against  the  succeeding  heirs  for  money  due  under  the  act,  except  to  the  extent  of  the  surplus. 

(Sec.  xxvi.) — An  heir  who  has  expended  money  upon  improvements  may,  during  his  life-time,  after 
completing  the  improvements,  bring  an  action  against  the  next  heir  of  entail  after  the  heirs  of  his  own 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  three-fourths  of  the  sum  expended  declared  a charge  against  the 
succeeding  heirs. 

(Sec.  xxvii.  to  xxxi.) — The  act  farther  gives  an  heir  of  entail,  who  expends  money  in  building  or 
repairing  a mansion  house  and  offices,  a separate  claim  against  succeeding  heirs  for  three-fourths  of 
the  sum  expended,  to  the  extent  of  two  years’  rent  of  the  estate. 

The  same  rules  for  constituting  the  claim,  and  the  same  rules  of  relief  among  the  succeeding  heirs, 
apply  here  as  in  the  case  of  money  expended  in  general  improvements. 

If  by  “ tenants-for-life”  Mr.  Mahony  means  proprietors  holding  a simple  right  of  life-rent,  use, 
and  enjoyment,  of  an  estate,  whilst  another  party  holds  the  right  of  fee,  the  answer  to  the  question 
will  be,  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland  such  proprietors  have  no  means  of  constituting  any  claim  what- 
ever against  their  successors  in  the  estate  for  money  expended  in  improvements  ; such  improvements 
follow  the  estate  and  become  the  property  of  the  successors,  without  any  compensation  being,  by 
law,  due  to  the  representatives  of  the  life-renter. 

It  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  establish  claims  for  improvements,  under  the  act  before  men- 
tioned, owing  to  the  very  numerous  forms  required  to  establish  their  legality ; of  late  years  several 
acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  establishing  these  claims,  where  the  forms  had  not  been  complied 
with,  upon  the  consent  of  a certain  number  of  the  heirs  of  entail,  proof  of  the  expenditure,  and  of  the 
improved  rental  of  the  estate.  A copy  of  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale’s  estate  bill,  sent  with  this,  will 
show  how  this  was  done. 

It  may  be  desirable  for  Mr.  Mahony  to  know,  that  in  many  entails  the  power  granted  to  heirs  of 
entail,  to  provide  their  widows  and  younger  children,  was  extremely  limited,  and  in  some  there  was  no 
power  whatever.  To  remedy  this,  an  act  (commonly  called  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Act)  5 Geo.  IV.,  cap. 
87,  was  passed  on  21st  June,  1824,  of  which  a copy  is  sent.  But  the  act  has  been  strongly  objected 
to,  that  it  gives  great  powers  to  the  heir  taking  advantage  of  it,  by  making  the  provisions  authorised 
by  it,  while  this  may  be  attended  with  great  injury  to  subsequent  heirs. 


Fourth  Question — “ The  mode  and  law  under  which  lessees  under  tenants-for-life  become  creditors 
for  their  improvements  against  the  successor  of  their  landlord  at  the  expiration  of  their  leases.” 
Tenants  holding  leases  under  an  heir  of  entail  have  no  means  of  constituting  themselves  credi- 
tors of  the  successors  of  such  heir  of  entail  at  the  expiration  of  their  leases,  for  any  improvements 
executed  by  them  during  the  currency  of  their  leases. 

Any  such  claim  by  a tenant,  for  improvements,  can  arise  solely  from  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  lease 
under  which  he  has  possessed.  But  the  provisions  of  a strict  entail,  against  alienating  the  estate  or 
burdening  the  same  with  debt,  to  the  prejudice  of  subsequent  heirs,  naturally  operate  to  render  ineffec- 
tual, against  the  successors  in  the  estate  of  an  entailed  proprietor,  any  obligations  he  may  have  under- 
taken in  regard  to  improvements  to  be  made  by  the  tenant.  A tenant  transacting  with  an  entailed 
proprietor  must  obtain  repayment,  of  any  sums  expended  by  him  in  improvements,  from  the  individual 
with  whom  he  has  transacted.  He  has  no  claim  against  the  estate  itself,  or  the  party  succeeding 
thereto,  although  he  has  of  course  a good  claim  against  the  representatives  of  the  party  with  whom 
he  contracted,  and  any  separate  estate  or  funds  he  may  have  left. 

But  in  Scotland,  when  it  is  meant  to  raise  a claim  against  the  succeeding  heirs  of  entail,  improve- 
ments  are  always  executed  by  the  proprietor,  in  terms  of  the  act  of  Parliament  above  mentioned. 
What  has  been  sard  applies  equally  to  proprietors  who  have  a mere  right  of  life-rent. 


Fifth  Question. — “ Your  system  of  com  rents.” 

This  question  may  be  viewed  in  three  respects,  viz : 

1st.  The  extent  to  which  com  rents  are  usual  in  Scotland. 

2nd.  The  modes  of  payment  of  com  rents. 

3rd.  The  terms  at  which  such  rents  are  payable. 

i A,s  ?*■?  firsl-  re»ts  “ >»  Scotland  made  payable  wholly  in  grain,  but  in  agri- 

£ ‘°  m*le  “ of  r K,  generally  Jibout  one-half,  payfble 

“umber  0f  boUs  “ I""”1'  md  “ ”“»*  « "hiek 

2.  Com  rents  ere,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  paid  not  in  the  ipsa  corpora  of  the  grain  hut  are  con- 
letfeit  rSer„nt!t0  ^ “ ““  *‘*-'f*A  ^ or  soSe  oCsZiZ 

“ » competent  number  of  persons,  lining  within  thl  sheriffdM^ho  hive  ho  1 5° 

“’anlSKy"  £ 

the^St^lMy^,4'  *•  >■*-  — 

of  conversion  M Jot 'IpkTmfai”6  0X6  UliUanr  S!1CC‘fifed  m tlle  Iease,  “love  or  below  which  the  price 


3.  As  to  the  terms  of  payment  of  grain  rents,  where  the 


rent  is  partly  in  grain  and  partly  in  money 
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(which  is  the  general  case,  few  rents  being  payable  wholly  in  grain),  the  money  portion  of  the  rent  is 
usually  made  payable  at  the  term  of  Candlemas  (2nd  February)  next,  after  the  crop  is  reaped,  the 
gram  portion  of  the  rent  being  payable  at  the  Whitsunday  (15th  May)  following. 

, °°  Part  Scotland  is  it  usual  to  stipulate  that  a certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  farm 

shall  be  payable  to  the  landlord  as  rent.  The  rent  is  always  fixed,  and  not  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  the  produce  of  the  farm.  * • 1 

4.  Are  you  enabled  to  state,  front  the  acts  of  Parliament  before  you,  that  those  roads 

were  originally  made  at  the  public  expense,  and  what  sunt  lias  been  since  given  by  the 
government  tor  their  repair  and  maintenance? — Bv  the  preamble  of  59  George  III 
chapter  135  which  appears  to  have  been  passed  in' July.  1S19,  I am  enabled  to  give  an 
answer  to  that  question.  It  appears,  by  the  preamble  of  that  act,  that  certain  roads  or 
bridges  tor  military  purposes  had  been  made  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the  public 
expense  ; and  that  these  roads  and  bridges  having  ceased  to  be  necessary  for  military  pur- 
poses only,  the  sum  of  £20,000  was  given,  under  the  43  George  III.,  chapter  80  in  aid  of 
contributions  from  proprietors  of  lands,  towards  the  execution  and  keeping  in  repair  the 
roads  and  bridges  m the  Highlands  of  Scotland;  and  in  addition  to  the  outlay  for  military 
purposes,  and  the  sum  of  £20,000  so  granted,  further  sums  (between  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act  43  George  III.  [1803]  and  the  year  1819),  to  the  extent  of  £220,000  had  been 
also  granted  and  expended;  and  by  the  Act  59  George  III.,  now  before  me.  a further  sum  of 
£5,000  a year  has  been  provided  in  perpetuity  for  maintaining  the  roads  so  described.  So 
that  the  imperial  expenditure  in  aid  of  the  Highland  roads  and  bridges  alone,  between  the 
year  1803  and  the  year  1819  appears,  by  the  preamble  of  this  act,  to 'have  been  £240,000  bv 
free  grant,  independently  of  the  previous  expenditure  for  military  purposes  recited  in  it,  of 
the  extent  of  which  I can  form  no  opinion  ; and  since  that  time  the  public  have  likewise 
contributed  £5.000  a year,  being  from  1819  to  1844  equal  to  £125,000;  so  that  upon  Hu-b- 
land roads  and  bridges  in  Scotland,  from  1803  to  1844,  I can  from  the  face  of  these 
acts  trace  an  expenditure,  by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  of  £305,000,  to  which  I may  add 
the  vast  sums  spent  in  Scotland  within  the  same  period  on  the  Caledonian  canal  (over, 
as  I believe,  a million  and  a half,)  |the  Leith  and  other  harbours,  besides  the  counties  and 
fisheries.  And  without  complaining  of  the  good  fortune  of  my  fellow-subjects  in  Scotland, 
to  the  extent  of  two  millions,  I fear  that  a comparison  of  favours  to  them  with  nearly 
nine  millions  in  Ireland,  will  not  redound  to  the  credit  and  impartiality  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  . 

5.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  would  be  very  advantageous  to  Ireland,  and  tend  to  the 
opening  of  districts  at  present  unoccupied,  if  the  system  of  grants  in  aid  of  private  contri- 
butions were  continued  in  that  country? — Yes,  unquestionably;  and  the  personal  experience 
I have  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  demonstrates  it  beyond  all  question.  Since  the  year  1S35, 
it  will  he  found  that  the  lauded  proprietors  of  Kerry  liave  given  very  considerable  sums  of 
their  own  money,  solely  on  account  of  the  opportunity  they  had  of 'availing  themselves  of 
the  grant  fund.  No  part  of  those  subscriptions  would" have  been  made  but  for  the  tempta- 
tion held  out  to  the  landlords  of  that  county,  by  getting  for  the  public  a gift  for  the 
employment  of  the  people,  and  the  improvement  of  the  county,  equal  to  the  amount  of 
money  advanced  by  them  as  their  subscriptions.  I have  myself  made  use  of  the  system 
most  extensively  in  the  northern  baronies  of  that  county;  and,  in  consequence, 'there 
exists  now  an  entirely  new  road  from  Tralee  to  Listowel,  making  the  distance  about  fourteen 
English  miles,  instead  of  twenty-one.  There  exists  another  road  from  Listowel  to  Bally- 
buivan,  an  entirely  new  road,  and  solely  executed  from  the  system  of  public  grants, 
Bhorteuing  the  distance  about  in  the  same'  proportion.  There  is  another  road  from  a sand 
quay  at  Killartida,  on  the  river  Gale,  to  the  bounds  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  I could 
name  many  other  works  in  that  county  executed  within  that  period,  which  are  now  executed, 
and  useful  to  the  public,  and  which  would  not  have  existed  but  for  the  system  of  grants 
to  which  I refer. 

6.  Do  you  know  in  what  proportion  the  landed  proprietors  of  Scotland  contributed  to 
the  making  of  those  roads,  between  1803  and  1819  ? — By  the  act  before  me  they  must  have 
contributed  a moiety,— that  is,  a sum  equal  to  the  grant  from  the  public  funds. 

7.  How  are  the  roads  maintained  and  extended  in  Scotland,  under  the  management  of 
the  commissioners  of  highland  roads  and  bridges  ? — It  appears  that  they  are  maintained 
partly  by  tolls  and  partly  by  assessment  upon  counties  for  making  good  their  repairs — that 
is,  similar  to  the  system  under  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland.  All  the  roads  which  I have 
spoken  of  as  lately  made  in  Keiry,  with  many  others,  are  in  the  exclusive  charge  of  the 
Board  of  TV  orks.  That  board  certifies  to  the  grand  jury  at  each  assize  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  in  repair ; and  their  demands  for  presentments  are  imperative.  So  much  satisfaction 
has  been  given  to  the  county  of  Kerry  through  that  system  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Works 
for  repairing  the  roads  in  their  charge,  •'  contradistinguished  from  the  grand  jury  system, 
that  the  Kerry  grand  jury  have  petitioned  at  least  two  or  three  times  that,  without  excep- 
tion, all  the  roads  of  the  county  should  be  placed  under  a similar  system  of  management 
and  repair ; and  they  have  added  to  that  representation  a comparative  statement  of  the 
cost  of  roads  under  the  Board  of  Works  with  the  cost  under  the  system  of  contract,  by  which 
it  will  appear  that  the  Board  of  Works’  roads  are  kept  in  admirable  repair,  and  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  community,  at  a much  less  cost  per  perch  or  per  mile  than  the  contract  roads 
are,  the  latter  being  scarcely  passable  at  times  of  the  year. 

8.  From  what,  in  your  opinion,  does  that  difference  arise  ? — The  first  cause  is,  that  the 
Board  of  Works  pay  for  the  repairs  every  fortnight  on  the  spot,  and  they  have  competent 
persons  to  superintend  their  workmen;  while  the  common  road  contractors  are  incom- 

Part  II.  D 
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Sth  June,  1844.  petent— without  any  knowledge  of  the  science  (for  it  is  a science)  of  road-making,  and 

merelv  endeavour  to  get  over  their  contracts  by  putting  a large  number  of  poisons  on  their 
291.  roads  to  pour  stones  out.  just  upon  the  eve  of  each  assizes,  not  caring  about  the  state  of 
Peirce  Mahony,  esq.  roadg  Jn  the  iIlterVai;  all  their  anxiety  being  to  get  their  money  presented  at  each 

assizes.  . . 

9.  Is  it  not  also  the  fault  of  the  county  surveyor  who  permits  that  system  to  go  on  ?— I 
cannot  blame  the  county  surveyor.  I have  had  an  opportunity  for  years  of  seeing  the 
operation  of  the  contract’system ; the  work  is  bad  because  the  contractors  arc  wholly  igno- 
rant of  then-  duties ; and  there  is  a constant  struggle  between  the  grand  jury  and  the 
county  surveyor,  particularly  when  it  is  proved  that  the  salary  contended  for  has  been 
actually  expended.  I could  illustrate  this  evil  by  many  facts,  but  I will  use  only  one.  The 
Her.  Mr.  Dav  was  a contractor  for  a part  of  the  roacl  from  Tralee  to  Dingle  ; the  county 
surveyor  travelled  it  just  before  an  assize,  and  found  a portion  of  the  road  out  of  repair ; 
he  found,  however,  that  Mr.  Day  had  expended  upon  another  portion  of  that  road  consider- 
ably more  than  he  was  to  receive  at  the  coming  assize,  hut  still  the  whole  of  the  road  not 
having  been  in  a fair  condition  for  the  use  of  the  public,  he  refused  to  certify  for  it.  Mr. 
Day’s  presentment  came  on  in  my  presence  as  a grand  juror,  but  the  county  surveyor  pro- 
perly refused  to  grant  his  certificate,  in  consequence  of'  which  the  grand  jury  could  make 
no  presentment,  though  they  were  anxious  to  do  so.  It  then  stood  over  until  the  next 
assizes,  and  in  the  interim  Mr.  Day  put  the  whole  road  into  thorough  repair,  and  by  the 
evidence  of  the  comity  surveyor  it  was  admitted  that  his  whole  expenditure  for  the  two 
assizes  considerably  exceeded  his  year’s  salary.  At  the  succeeding  assizes  the  road  was 
confessedly  in  perfect  repair,  hut  still  the  grand  jury  were  of  opinion  that  they  could  not 
grant  the  half-year’s  salary  which  had  been  previously  forfeited,  not  because  they  did 
not  think  that  Mr.  Day  had  expended  the  money  he  sought  from  the  county,  but  because 
they  thought  they  could  not  re-open  their  previous  decision,  by  which  they  bad  disal- 
lowed the  contractor's  salary,  for  not  having  complied  with  the  contract  before  eacli 
assizes.  Thus  about  £190  was  the  penalty  inflicted  (as  I thought  unjustly)  upon  Mr.  Day, 
not  for  not  expending  the  money  he  asked  from  the  county,  but  because  he  did  not  expend 
it  judiciously. 

10.  Are  you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  money  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Shannon  has  been  paid  ? — I understood  that  the  treasury  advanced  the  whole  money,  and 
that  a half  of  it  is  to  be  levied  by  assessment-^-an  assessment  upon  the  various  counties. 

11.  One-half  of  the  money  is  a grant  under  the  act? — Yes. 

12.  Do  you  consider  that  the  principle  upon  which  that  money  is  granted,  for  improving 
inland  navigation  as  a national  object,  is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  opening  improved 
modes  of  communication  through  wild  and  unreclaimed  districts  ? — Most  certainly ; and  I 
consider  that  the  money  granted  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon  will  prove  compara- 
tively valueless  unless  the  tributaries  of  that  great  river  arc  also  made  navigable,  and 
unless  quays  upon  its  banks  are  established ; and  independently  of  those  tributaries  being 
made  navigable,  roads  should  he  opened  up  from  such  quays  to  the  heart  of  the  country. 
I may  mention  to  the  commissioners  one  fact  which  has  come  lately  to  my  knowledge, 
which  demonstrates  neglect  and  a want  of  due  investigation  into  the  wants  of  Ireland. 
An  application,  under  the  Drainage  Act,  has  been  made  for  the  drainage  of  a river  called 
the  Woodford  river,  which  mns  into  Lough  Erne  from  the  county  of  Leitrim : and  upon  its 
survey  for  drainage,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Mulvany,  an  engineer  for  the  Board 
of  Works,  that  if,  in  addition  to  the  sum  which  the  proprietors  are  willing  to  give,  £40,000 
be  added,  it  may  be  also  made  a useful  navigation ; and  that  if  eight  miles  of  canal  are 
added  to  it,  the  Shannon  can  be  united  by  it  to  Lough  Erne,  so  as  to  make  a complete 
inland  navigation  between  Limerick,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Clonmel,  Newry,  and  Belfast. 
The  commissioners  will  be  surprised,  as  I have  been,  if  they  examine  a map  of  Ireland,  and 
note  the  important  effects  of  such  an  improvement,  as  I now  suggest ; and  yet  instead  of 
that  resulting  from  a judicious  system  of  inquiry  ..u.o  the  wants  of  Ireland,  through  the 
Board  of  M orks,  or  tins  Ordnance  survey,  it  has  come  to  my  Knowledge  by  mere  accident, 
and  through  a survey  for  totally  different  purposes.  The  improvement  of  the  Bann  river 
would  add  Coleraine  to  the  parts  I have  mentioned,  and  under  100  miles  of  canal  would 
add  Galway,  Sligo,  and  other  important  seaports,  while  the  canal  of  thirteen  miles,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Woodford  river,  would  only  cost,  as  1 have  been  informed,  £60,000. 

1°.  ^ ken  did  Mr.  Mulvany  make  that  survey? — I only  heard  of  it  in  the  last  month. 
I suppose  he  made  it  within  two  months. 

14.  Have  you  got  any  Scotch  estate  hill? — I have  procured  one  of  the  latest:  it  is 
that  for  the  Marquess  of  Tweeddale’s  estate,  and  was  passed  in  1842.  I think  it  may  be 
received  as  a fair  sample  of  that  class  of  legislation. — [ The  witness  dclives'ed  in  the  following 


The  4th,  5th,  6th,  Stli,  9th,  12th,  13th,  15th,  17th,  19th,  20th,  23rd,  24th,  27tli,  28th,  and  29th 

Reports  ot  the  Commissioners  for  the  Repair  of  the  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges A Report  to  the 

Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Drainage  Act  of  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  cap  89,  accompanied  by  a 
Letter  from  Andrew  Henry  Lynch,  esq..  Master  in  Chancery.— Also  the  following  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment:— 10th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  51  ; 59th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  135;  5th  Geo.  IV.  can  87-  6th  Geo  IV., 
cap.  22  ; 7th  Geo.  IV.  cap.  8.— A bill  of  7th  Wm.  IV  ; 3rd  and  4th  Vic.,  cap.  55  ; 5th  and  6th  Vic., 
cap. 53.  r 

[ The  witness  withdrew. ] 
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London,  Wednesday,  12th  June,  1844. 

Robert  Dymoml,  esq.,  having  made  his  solemn  affirmation,  was  examined. 

1.  You  have  been,  I believe,  for  some  years  extensively  employed  in  England  as  a land 
agent,  and  surveyor  and  valuer  of  lands  ? — Yes.  I have,  for  more  than  twenty  years. 

2.  Has  your  experience  been  confined  to  one  county '? — No  ; it  has  been  principally  in 

the  four  western  counties,  but  not.  exclusively.  I have  been  employed  in  Wales,  Ireland, 
and  many  of  the  counties  of  England.  ' . 

3.  In  the  course  of  that  employment  have  you  had  to  value  a good  deal  of  land  ? Yes ; 

it  has  been  my  principal  occupation. 

4.  Can  you  state  the  first  process  by  which  yon  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  value  of  land 
to  be  let  to  a tenant  ? — W e always  inspect  the  land  with  a view  to  judge  of  its  capabilities 
of  growing  corn,  grass,  or  other  produce  ; hi  fact,  to  judge  of  its  fertility  and  productive 
quality.  It  is  not  usual  to  calculate  what  would  be  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  produce 
of  each  particular  enclosure ; but  we  endeavour  to  arrive  at  the  same  result  by  a more 
feady  process  of  calculation.  We  know  generally,  that  a certain  quality  of  land  is  worth, 
in  a given  situation,  so  much  per  acre  to  rent.  We  do  not  calculate  at  so  many  bushels  of 
wheat,  or  barley,  or  so  many  tons  of  hay  per  acre ; but  we  set  down  a field  at  205.,  305., 
40s.,  or  any  other  price  per  acre,  according  to  the  opinions  we  may  form,  on  a careful  inspec- 
tion of  the  soil,  of  its  productive  quality.  There  are  also  other  points  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, to  enable  the  Land  valuer  to  form  a correct  estimate ; such  as,  the  facility  or 
difficulty  of  working  the  different  soils,  the  cost  of  manures,  the  distance  of  markets  for 
the  sale  of  produce,  &c. 

5.  In  setting  it  down  at  so  much  an  acre,  in  what  way  do  you  deal  •Ruth  the  outgoings  ? — 
We  form  our  estimate  as  before  explained,  which  gives  us  what  we  term  a gross  rent ; and 
we  then  deduct  the  usual  outgoings,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  annual  value.  This  net 
annual  value  varies  according  to  whether  it  is  the  renting  or  selling  value  that  is  required 
to  be  known  ; the  renting  value  would  be  higher  than  the  selling,  inasmuch  as  there  are 
certain  expenses  or  additional  outgoings  borne  by  the  landlord,  which  would  not  have  to  be 
deducted  in  the  event  of  our  having  to  fix  the  annual  value  to  be  paid  by  a tenant  as  rent, 
but  which  must  be  deducted,  if  it  be  desired  to  furnish  the  annual  value  for  sale. 

6.  Have  you  any  general  or  fixed  rule  in  the  four  comities  with  which  you  are  particu- 
larly acquainted,  or  any  one  county,  as  to  the  proportion  which  the  rent  you  fix  as  the 
letting  value  shall  bear  to  the  gross  produce  ? — No,  it  varies  very  much  indeed. 

7.  Are  the  commissioners  to  understand  that  your  mode  of  valuation  is  derived  from  your 
general  experience  of  what  laud  of  certain  qualities  will  generally  let  for  ? — Yes  ; we  know 
that  land  of  a certain  quality  will  produce  a certain  rent  per  acre. 

8.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  land,  whether  it  has  been,  up  to 
the  period  of  your  valuation,  well  or  ill  fanned  ? — Certainly. 

9.  Do  you  expect  in  letting  a farm  to  find  it  supplied  with  the  ordinary  buildings  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

10.  Do  you  generally  in  fact  find  it  so  supplied? — It  is,  or  ought  to  be.  In  calculating 
the  value,  we  assume  that  there  are  sufficient  buildings  to  enable  the  tenant  to  cultivate 
the  farm.  If  there  were  no  buildings  the  tenant  would  be  pajfing  too  high  a rent,  suppos- 
ing he  took  it  at  our  valuation.  When  we  say  a field  is  worth  505.  an  acre,  or  20s.,  or  10s., 
we  presume  that  there  are  adequate  buildings  on  some  part  of  the  farm. 

11.  Have  you  been  concerned  in  any  instances  in  which  agreements  have  been  made  for 
a specific  outlay  upon  farms? — Yes,  I have  conducted  some  myself,  not  upon  any  very 
large  scale ; but  I have  managed  two  or  three. 

12.  Has  it  generally  been  arranged  by  making  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  rent,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  the  outlay  ? — Yes.  In  one  case  I laid  out  money  to  improve  the 
land,  upon  the  condition  that  the  tenant  paid  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  and  the  result 
has  given  satisfaction  to  both  parties.  I effected  tins  improvement  on  two  fields,  contain- 
ing rather  more  than  twenty  acres  ; I expended  about  £300,  or  £15  an  acre.  The  land, 
previously  to  my  taking  it  in  hand,  was  not  worth  more  than  15s.  an  acre  ; but  by  means 
of  that  outlay,  I increased  the  rent  to  35a.  per  acre. 

13.  Has  the  tenant  gone  on  under  that  arrangement  ? — Yes ; and  admits  that  the  land 
is  worth  45s.  an  acre  ; so  that  the  tenant  is  now  deriving  an  advantage,  and  ultimately  the 
landlord  will  get  a higher  rate  of  interest.  Assuming  other  circumstances  continue  the  same, 
he  will,  on  the  renewal  of  the  lease,  get  eight  per  cent,  on  his  outlay. 

14.  Has  the  tenant  a lease  ? — Yes. 

15.  Is  he  to  continue  to  pay  the  five  per  cent,  during  the  remainder  of  the  term? — 
Yes ; and  at  the  expiration  of  it,  we  shall,  as  I have  before  explained,  get  more  than  five 
per  cent. 

16.  The  amount  you  have  expended  upon  that  farm  is  more  than  is  ordinarily  laid  out  ? — 
Yes  ; it  was  a very  peculiar  case  : the  land  was  of  a good  quality,  but  almost  useless  from 
the  wet  condition  in  which  it  was.  It  was  an  extraordinary  outlay  upon  only  twenty  acres 
of  land.  I have  made  outlays  for  similar  purposes,  and  with  uniformly  favourable  results 
to  both  parties.  Outlays  for  the  improvements  of  buildings  should  pay  more  than  five  per 
cent.  I do  not  consider  that  rate  of  interest  sufficient,  as  buildings  are  of  a perishable 
nature ; I have  charged  the  same  tenant,  who  is  an  intelligent  clever  man,  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent,  for  additional  buildings,  which  I have  erected  for  his  accommodation,  and 
this  rate  he  willingly  pays.  The  outlay  for  the  improvement  of  land  in  draining  is  not 
likely  to  occur  again ; but  on  buildings  it  must. 

Pakt  II.  D 2 
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1 7.  Have  you  ever  made  those  improvements  in  the.  case  of  a tenant  not  having  a lease  ?— 
No,  I do  not  think  I have. 

292.  18.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  the  practice  would  differ? — Without  a lease  there 

Robert  Dymond,  esq.  would  he  scarcely  any  encouragement  for  either  party  to  improve,  the  holding  would  he  so 
uncertain.  The  want  of  leases,  or  security  of  tenure,  is  a great  discouragement  to  the 
improvement  of  landed  property. 

10.  Where  a landlord  advances  money  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  estate,  how  would 
he  he  a loser  ? — He  would  not  he  a loser,  but  the  tenant  might,  as  the  landlord  could  turn 
him  out  before  lie  had  derived  any  benefit  from  the  outlay : the  landlord  would  be  safe,  but 
the  tenant  would  not ; he  rarely  derives  much  benefit  in  the  first  year,  and  sometimes  not  in 
the  second.  Without  the  co-operation  of  his  tenant,  the  landlord  could  not  proceed  with 
advantage,  and  the  tenant  could  not  co-operate  unless  he  was  secure  of  a share  in  the 
benefit ; hence  the  absence  of  a lease  practically  precludes  the  landlord  from  expending- 
capital  on  improvements.  6 

20.  From  your  experience,  are  you  of  opinion,  that  a tenant  will,  in  the  ordinary  run  0f 

cases,  under  a lease  of  seven  or  fourteen  years,  get  well  repaid  for  the  additional  per 
centage  of  five  per  cent.? — I have  no  doubt  of  it;  I have  never  seen  a case,  where  the 
money  was  judiciously  laid  out,  hi  which  a tenant  was  not  well  repaid.  The  cases  we  are 
speaking  of  I understand  to  be  those  in  which  the  outlay  is  made  wholly  by  the  landlord  • 
but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  I have  been  concerned,  where  the  outlay  has  been  made 
partly  by  the  landlord,  and  partly  by  the  tenant,  and  there  the  question  of  the  lease  would 
apply.  Where  a landlord  pays  the  whole,  a tenant  would  rarely  object  to  the  outlay  ; hut 
he  would  not,  I think,  agree  to  give  the  full  per  centage,  unless  he  was  secure  of  holding 
for  some  years.  6 

21.  If  there  was  no  lease  the  landlord  would  put  on  a per  centage  for  whatever  was  the 

value  of  the  improvements  ? — Yes ; but  many  tenants  would  hesitate  before  they  give  five 
per  cent.  ° 

22.  In  practice  have  you  seen  many  cases  of  money  laid  out,  and  an  increase  of  rent  nut 

on,  where  there  was  no  lease  ? — No.  1 

23.  Are  those  improvements  mutually  agreed  upon,  or  have  any  cases  occurred  to  you 

where  the  tenant  was  anxious  for  improvements,  but  the  landlord  was  unwilling  to  lay  out 
his  money  ?— ft  is  almost  always  by  mutual  agreement.  It  is  a common  condition  in  a lease 
that  draining  shall  be  done,  and  the  expense  be  borne  equally,  or  in  certain  proportions 
agreed  upon,  between  the  landlord  and  tenant ; there  the  tenant  has  the  option  of  making 
those  drains  if  he  pleases  or  not.  ° 

24.  But  the  agreement  is  that  if  he  does  make  them,  the  landlord  will  pay  a certain 
proportion?— les  the  landlord  generally  pays  one-half;  I have  one  or  two  estates  which 
are  managed  m that  way ; the  tenant  drains  when  lie  pleases,  and  I allow  him  one-half  if 
the  work  is  well  done. 

25  Is  that  done  in  eases  of  tenancies  from  year  to  year  ?— Ho ; where  there  is  a lease. 

TXll tl ^ ¥ docs  “*  b™rg  “s  bmd  l**  in  one  year,  or 
perhaps  two,  into  the  state  m winch  it  was  before.  J 

there  i?™  T a,te™*  » he  pays  Ms  rent  regularly,  where 

7?  th:nlts  he  slMl1  s™  by  it : the  landlord  endeavours 

Shfe?  o1  i4  ° ProPert.V-  There  is  certainly  a feeling  in  favour  of  an  old  tenant, 
to^et  more  for  ft  8°me  CaSea ; ^ Where  “ lantUol'd  h"s  a»  estate  under-lot  ho  endeavours 

-£» *-  «r 

y°”8  after  be  has  got  into 

du.  Although  he  may  have  increased  the  value  of  t.liA  o . 

an^pove^hed^or^an^  i^pro'rod’st^^Y^No,  it  isT^en  at  its  med!'™'  ^ “ 

Sate8'"'6  °f  CUltivati°U  5 * not>  we  SiTe  tekaaUhe  x “ * ^ at  18  m a 


i means  of  putting  it  into  such  fair 


| WoMdltl^n^  power?— Yes. 

he  had  brought  the  land  into  an  improved  state  ST1,"  a “???*  s rent  ™ ra,sed  after 
alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  general  value  '“J688  ?om? 

believe  there  are  verv  fp.w  Undlnrda  Produce  of  the  land;  otherwise,  I 


> the  rent  under  such 


^ ^ “8  “ Eagl“d  ^0  woPid  XSce  , 

34.  Have  there  been  any  periods  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  vei,-«  i i i a 

either  by  a general  reduction  or  an  increase  of  rent  In 7 “V llave  Leen  marked 
regard  to  tenants  from  year  to  year?— No  I am  not  awar/6?' Cl^tur^  Parts  of  England,  in 
hasratherfallen;  but  rente  havLot  fallen  in ii?  Talu0  of  ProdM0 
to  keep  up  the  value  of  land,  besides  the  valla  otb°r  cau8es  operating 

petition  for  farms  : this  circumstance fc  taX  IK S S “ ^ T' 

m an  extraordinary  degree.  1 1 6 rent  ot  lan(1>  rather  than  its  value, 
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35.  Have  you  ever  hoard  any  complaint  of  tenants  being  obliged  to  give  up  their  farms  in 
consequence  of  their  rents  having  been  raised,  owing  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  farms 
by  their  own  industry  ? — No,  I do  not  know  of  any  such  instance,  and  I suppose  thev  are 
very  rare. 

36.  Would  a tenant  who  was  willing  to  improve  desire  a lease? — Yes;  very  few  men 
would  do  it  without,  though  I have  known  instances  in  which  men  have  laid  out  money 
extravagantly  without  a lease.  I was  over  an  estate  some  time  ago,  where  a farmer  had 
laid  out  £1,500  without  a lease. 

o7.  Was  that  money  expended  upon  a farm  house? — Yes,  a splendid  house  ; it  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lord  Yarborough's  property.  His  landlord  gave  him  £ 1.000  towards 
rebuilding  his  house,  and  he  laid  out  £2.500  upon  it. 

38.  About  what  size  was  the  farm  ?— His  rent  was  £3.500  a vear.  The  farm  was  like  a 
garden,  the  whole  of  it.  and  he  had  no  lease,  but  that  is  a very  extraordinary  case. 

39.  Did  he  get  a lease  when  he  laid  out  this  extraordinary  sum  ?— No.  I asked  him  if 
he  thought  it  prudent ; he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  he  supposed  not,  but  he  was 
not  very  uneasy  upon  it.  There  are  many  similar  estates  in  that  neighbourhood  belonging 
to  Lord  Yarborough ; he  has  a magnificent  property ; his  farm  houses  are  more  like  gentbS 
men’s  seats  than  farm  houses,  and  the  neighbouring  landlords  try  to  follow  Lord  Yar- 
borough’s example. 

40.  Is  it  usual  to  grant  a lease  to  a solvent  tenant  who  requires  it  of  Iris  landlord  ? Yes, 

generally. 

41.  On  the  farm  to  which  you  have  referred  in  Lincolnshire,  does  the  state  of  cultiva- 
tion keep  pace  with  the  appearance  of  the  buildings? — Yes,  it  does.  The  lands  are  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  I never  saw  better. 

42.  From  any  observations  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making,  do  you  believe  that 
that  high  state  of  cultivation  is  remunerative  to  a tenant  upon  a farm  of  that  size  ?— I have 
no  doubt  of  it.  The  tenant  of  the  farm  which  I saw  had  unlimited  confidence  in  his  land- 
lord, and  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  such  a result  could  be  obtained  ; it  is  still  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule. 

43.  Your  notion  is  that  the  expense  incurred  in  bringing  a farm  into  that  state,  is  repaid 
by  the  produce  ? — I have  never  known  an  expenditure  judiciously  made,  which  was  not 
fairly  remunerative.  Without  cultivation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times ; if  men  are  not  improving  their  lauds,  they  cannot  pay  their  rents. 

44.  Speaking  of  the  western  counties  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted,  what  is  the 
usual  length  of  the  leases? — The  terms  vary.  A very  common  term  is  seven,  fourteen,  or 
twenty-one  years. 

45.  Determinable  at  the  option  of  either  party  ? — Yes,  determinable  at  the  option  of 
cither  party.  Seven  years  is  generally  objected  to  by  the  tenants  as  being  too  short. 

46.  Do  you  mean  determinable  at  the  end  of  every  seven  years  ? — Yes,  determinable  on 
a notice  of  a year. 

47.  That  notice  ending  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  ? — Yes  ; you  must  give  one  year’s 
notice  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  years  stated  in  the  lease. 

48.  Would  tenants  generally  consider  a lease  not  determinable  till  the  expiration  of 
fourteen  years  of  sufficient  length  ? — Yes,  they  would  be  generally  satisfied  with  that : hut 
seven  years  is  not  sufficient,  especially  for  a tillage  farm.  It  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
in  a grazing  farm,  but  you  cannot  expect  to  have  a grazing  farm  kept  in  a good  state  of 
cultivation  upon  a seven  years’  lease. 

49.  Do  you  think  on  a fourteen  years’  lease  that  a tenant  would  he  willing  to  pay  an 
increased  rent  for  the  capital  the  landlord  had  advanced  in  improving  the  farm? — Yes,  no 
doubt  of  it. 

50.  In  one  of  the  western  counties,  Devonshire,  have  you  seen  the  land  much  divided 
into  small  farms  ? — Yes  ; they  are  generally  very  small  in  Devonsliire. 

51.  Is  the  rent  generally  larger  upon  the  smaller  farms  in  proportion,  than  upon  the 
larger  ones  ? — The  rent  is  larger  upon  the  small  farms  than  upon  the  large ; and  the  small 
farm  is,  generally  speaking,  not  so  well  cultivated  as  the  large. 

52.  What  should  you  call  a small  farm  ?— From  fifty  to  100  acres  I should  call  a small 
farm. 

53.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  the  rent  being  higher  upon  the  small  farm 
than  upon  the  large  farm? — In  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  farm,  so  does  the  com- 
petition for  taking  it  increase.  There  are  a greater  number  of  men  who  can  manage  a farm 
of  fifty  acres  than  there  are  who  can  manage  one  of  500  acres. 

54.  Does  not  the  division  of  an  estate  into  farms  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres,  multiply  the 
buildings,  and  consequently  the  burdens  upon  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  to  a very  great 
extent. 

55.  Is  the  landlord  a gainer  upon  the  whole  by  these  small  farms,  even  at  an  additional 
rent  ? — I think  not.  I am  endeavouring  to  consolidate  some  farms  by  letting  down  some 
of  the  buildings,  and  throwing  the  farms  into  one. 

56.  Do  you  not  find  that  a great  deal  may  be  done  by  a better  arrangement  of  the  farm 
buildings  in  the  western  counties? — They  cannot  well  be  worse  than  thev  are  in' those 
counties  ; they  are  ill  constructed  and  expensive  to  keep  up,  and  the  site  is' generally  inju- 
diciously chosen. 

57.  Do  you  consider  that  the  circumstance  of  having  the  farm  buildings  well  constructed 
and  compact,  enables  the  farmer  to  pay  his  rent  better,  and  to  work  his  land  more  advan- 
tageously ? — Yes,  and  the  landlord  can  get  a better  description  of  men  into  the  farm.  A 


1 2th  Jane,  1844. 

Z&2,. 

Rohert  Dymond,  esq. 
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12 th  1844.  man  0f  education,  capital,  and  experience,  will  not  take  a farm  on  which,  the  holdings  are 

insufficient.  If  you  have  good  buildings,  so  as  to  enable  a man  to  accommodate  his  family 
Kobert  Dymoi.d  esq.  antl  make  the  niost  ot‘  Ins^produce,  you  get  a better  description  of  tenant. 

’ ' 58.  As  a general  observation,  do  you  consider  it  of  importance  that  farm  buildings  should 

be  of  a good  sort,  and  compactly  made  ? — Yes,  it  is  no  doubt  of  great  importance. 

59.  In  what  district  in  England  should  you  say  that  the  farm  buildings  were  the  best 
arranged  ? — The  best  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  are  those  which  I have  seen  in 
Lincolnshire ; other  districts  may  have  better  buildings,  but  I have  not  seen  them.  1 never 
saw  any  Scotch  farms ; probably  they  are  very  good. 

60.  Is  there  a great  variety  of  farms,  in  reference  to  size,  in  Lincolnshire  ? — They  are  all 
(as  far  as  my  observation  went)  what  I should  call  large,  and  occupied  by  a very  superior 
class  of  men. 

61.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  in  England  in  fixing  rents  according  to  the  vary- 
ing prices  of  produce,  what  may  be  called  com  rents  ? — No,  never. 

62.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  consider  whether  such  a system  might  be 
beneficially  earned  out  ? — I should  think  it  might.  There  seems  an  obvious  equity  in  the 
rent  fluctuating  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  rent-charge,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  now  fluctuates. 
This  arrangement  was  adopted  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  tithes  in  some  parishes  lam 
acquainted  with,  long  before  the  passing  of  the  Tithe  Act.  One  instance  was  the  parish  of 
Yarcombe,  in  Devonshire,  belonging  to  Sir  T.  Trayton  Drake ; there  the  tithes  varied  at 
the  end  of  every  seven  years  according  to  the  average  price  of  corn.  It  was  competent 
to  either  the  tithe-owner  or  the  tithe-payer  to  call  for  an  investigation  to  ascertain  whether 
the  succeeding  seven  years  shoidd  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  last. 

63.  Was  the  average  then  taken  of  the  last  seven  years? — Yes.  In  that  case  I was 
employed  by  the  landowner  to  ascertain  the  averages.  The  result  gave  a considerable 
reduction  on  the  amount  previously  paid.  In  that  instance  the  plan  worked  well,  and  gave 
mutual  satisfaction. 

64.  From  that  experiment  do  you  think  the  same  principle  might  be  applied  to  the 
fixing  of  rent  ?— I think  so.  I know  of  no  reasons  why  it  should  not,  especially  in  a district 
where  the  land  is  principally  tillage : where  it  is  pasture  land  there  might  be  some  inequa- 
lity and  some  difficulty  in  fixing  a fair  rent  on  this  principle. 

65.  In  any  of  the  estates  with  which  you  have  been  connected,  has  there  been  much 
improvement  made  in  getting  rid  of  useless  fences  ? — Yes.  I have  not  had  experience  to 
any  very  great  extent  in  that  respect,  but  I have  done  it  in  many  cases,  and  am  still  doing 
it  when  opportunity  occurs ; it  is  a great  evil,  especially  in  Devonshire.  The  small  divisions 
of  land,  and  the  consequent  immense  number  of  fences,  often  overgrown  with  timber,  are 
perhaps  the  principal  causes  why  the  average  produce  of  land  in  the  west  of  England  is 
below  that  of  land  of  inferior  quality  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

66.  With  regard  to  draining,  does  your  experience  enable  you  to  say,  whether,  in  the 
ordinary  run  of  cases,  that  is  an  operation  which  pays  well  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  its  being 
one  of  the  most  important  improvements  that  can  be  made,  and  one  which  will  give  the 
largest  return  for  the  outlay ; whilst  land  which  is  wet  and  requires  draining  remains  in 
that  state,  all  manure  is  thrown  away  upon  it.  As  a proof  of  this  I may  mention,  that 
since  I examined  a large  field  of  wheat  a few  weeks  since,  two  sides  of  the  field  had  been 
drained,  and  the  centre  of  it  bad  not ; the  produce,  so  far  as  present  appearances  go,  I may 
safely  say,  will  be  four  times  as  much  upon  the  two  sides  as  it  will  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  although  the  land  is  precisely  of  the  same  quality,  the  only  difference  being  that  part 
is  drained  and  the  remainder  is  not.  I have  no  doubt  the  farmer  will,  at  harvest  time, 
have  four  times  the  quantity  of  wheat  upon  the  sides  compared  to  the  centre,  although  the 
present  is  a very  dry  season. 

67.  In  accounting  for  the  rent  being  larger  on  small  farms  than  on  large  ones,  you 

stated  it  was  owing  to  the  greater  competition  for  land  ; what  is  the  mode  adopted  upon 
re-  etting  land . It  varies.  Land  is  let  either  by  private  contract,  by  auction,  by  tender, 
or  by  valuation.  The  tenant  generally  prefers  private  contract  or  valuation ; he  would 
rather  take  by  valuation  than  by  either  mode,  as  he  gets  it  at  the  lowest  price  by 
that  means.  1 J 


6S.  Do  you  mean  by  that  a valuation  which  both  agree  to  abide  by  ?— Yes,  by  a sort  of 
arbitration.  The  land  is  generally  let  the  lowest  in  that  way.  The  letting  by  auction  is 
not  an  uncommon  mode  resorted  to,  particularly  for  small  farms,  and  in  all  cases  where 
yon  intend  to  let  to  the  highest  bidder,  without  reference  to  then-  elegibility  in  other 

by.  4enier  embraces,  in  my  opinion,  all  the  advantages  of 
competition,  without  its  inconvenience.  b 

.huLS  you  b/  *ender'  do  S'0"  b™4  yourself  to  let  to  the  highest  offer  ?— No ; I should 
7t  d * 5“*’  T “i  gre-at  adrailtage  of  the  tender  system  is  to  enable  yon  to  select. 
*2f*  “ '?statetl“  te7  weeks  since  by  tender,  and  I took  a tenant  at  £50  under  the  sum 
! bec™se  Igo*  a,g?od  and  unexceptionable  tenant,  which  I considered  of 
Tver, To  mp  ; re  an  a e additi™al  £50  per  annum.  Competition  for  good  estates 
whSh„™’'a“d  keePa  UP  the  routing  values  to  a very  extraordinary  extent.  The  estate 
nno^it  h 1 m?“tlon|d  a singular  instance  of  this.  The  old  tenant  could  not  live 
Son  Sffli  iT  £«0  a year  and  we  voluntarily  abated  him  £40,  leaving  his  rent 

We  got  IS ™t  A •*  pe  A0?  th°  faim ; ke  Baid  the  rent  ™ a great  deal  too  mueh. 
at  £500lyeS  ’ 4 1 bj_  der  t0  an  m^epfmnable  tenant  and  a man  of  capital, 

70.  That  not  being  the  highest  offer  ?— No  ; it  was  £50  under  the  highest  offer.  It  was 
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* ™5'  S»od  fa".  nn<l  Here  were  excellent  buildings  upon  it.  A competition  amonx  good 
tenants  was  thus  created.  6 h 

ll-  70ur  opinion,  is  it  a rent  which  an  industrious  tenant  will  lie  able  to  pay  ?— Yes 
<2.  Had  any  thing  been  done  to  the  farm  from  the  time  of  the  former  tenant  quitting 
1 ~o  i?-.’  T ie  t°r^ier  tenant  only  went  out  at  Lady-day,  and  the  other  immediately  entered 
' o.  U Jiat  are  the  public  burdens  or  charges  affecting  land  in  England  ?— All  the  govern- 
ment  taxes  and  the  pareelual  taxes-tbat  is,  the  land  tax,  church  rates,  poor  rates  (indudum 
county  rates),  highway  rates,  and  tithes.  - = 

l , V}'  ?*'  T-ll01iU  t!  !llUfi  4!x  u''ualJ-r  Pai(l?— It  varies  according  to  agreement : usually 
by  the  landlord,  hat  latterly  tenants  have  been  required  to  pay  it 
7d.  The  land  tax  is  a fixed  amount  ?-It  is  fixed  for  eaeh  particular  parish,  but  there  is 
a power  ot  apportioning  it  upon  particular  properties,  as  they  max  rarv  in  xalue.  J£  a man 
1US  Pr°Perty' ty  ^ generally  redeems 

Is  76-,l3T,he  P°"  ra‘!  ?ail?  b7 P?  ” 1>T  the  landlord  ’-Almost  always  by  the 

tenant  The  county  rate  is  included  m the  poor  rate,  and  paid  as  a part  of  it.  That  is  the 
rate  ordered  by  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions.  ^ 

77.  What  are  the  purposes,  speaking  generally,  to  which  the  county  rate  is  applicable  ?_ 
Maintaining  the  bridges  and  jails,  and  the  expenses  of  prosecuting  prisoners  1 1 

78.  Are  there  any  charitable  institutions  supported  out  of  the  county  rate  "in  any  wav  t>_ 

JN  one  tliat  I am  aware  of.  • - 

79.  The  county  infirmary,  for  instance? — No. 

80.  There  is  out-door  relief  given  to  the  poor  ?— Tes,  hut  not  out  of  the  county  rate 

81.  IS  the  highway  rate  home  by  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  almost  always, 
u o'  B-v  is  tilc  church  rate  paid  ? — By  the  tenant,  generally.  ' 

83.  Is  the  tithe  paid  by  the  tenant  or  the  landlord  ?— The  tithe 'is  almost  always  paid  by 
the  tenant.  There  are  exceptions,  hut  they  are  very  rare.  I know  only  one  property  where 
the  landlord  pays  the  tithe.  r r j 

84  is  it  usual  for  the  tenant  to  he  allowed  to  deduct  any  of  those  taxes  from  the  rent  ?— 
JNo,  his  lease  specifies  what  he  is  to  pay. 

85  If  there  were  no  agreement,  he“ would  pay  the  whole?— No,  he  would  not  pay  the 
land  tax,  unless  by  special  agreement.  He  would  pay  all  the  others,  I believe,  without  an 
agreement  to  do  so. 

86.  In  valuing  a farm,  and  seeing  that  the  land  is  of  a quality  which  would  fetch  a certain 
price  in  the  market,  do  you  take  into  consideration  how  those  rates  are  to  be  paid?— Yes 
\\  e value  the  land  m gross,  m the  first  instance,  and  haling  formed  our  opinion  that  it  is 
worth  40^.,  or  any  other  sum.  gross  rent  per  acre,  we  then  carry  out  those  figures  and  deduct 
those  rates  and  taxes  which  are  charged  upon  the  particular  estate.  The  amount  of  these 
bemg  deducted  from  the  gross  sum,  gives  the  rent : but  the  amount  of  deductions  fluctuates 
very  considerably,  according  to  the  district  in  which  you  are  valuing. 

S7.  In  valuing  an  estate,  if  it  appears  to  be  badly  provided  with  the  buildings  which  you 
consider  necessary,  and  the  landlord  is  either  not  able  or  not  willing  to  make  the  necessary 
outlay  in  what  way  should  you  deal  with  it  ?— I should,  in  such  a case,  consider  what 
amount  of  deduction  ought  to  he  made  from  my  original  figures,  those  original  figures 
having  been  adopted  upon  the  supposition  that  the  estate  was  provided  with  such  building 
as  were  necessary  for  its  proper  cultivation. 

88.  You  have  stated,  that  in  placing  a value  upon  land,  you  did  it  upon  the  experience 
you  had  ot  the  value  oi  tne  different  classes  of  land;  is  that  value  framed  originally  upon 
the  proportion  the  rent  should  bear  to  the  produce  ?— Yes,  originally. 

89.  Do  you  think  any  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the  proportion  which  rent  should  hear 
to  the  produce  .— No,  I doubt  it.  The  role  must  be  subject  to  very  great  variation,  the 
expenses  ot  cultivation  are  so  different.  In  some  instances,  one-third  of  the  produce  mi«dit 
be  taken  as  a fair  rent  ; in  others  one-fifth,  according  to  the  expense  incurred  by  the  farmer 
m raising  his  crops  and  bringing  them  to  market.  Some  farms  are  managed  at  a verv  small 
outlay ; others  require  a very  heavy  expenditure. 

90.  Does  that  arise  from  the  kind  of  crops  grown  ?— From  the  description  or  quality  of 

tne  land,  in  a great  measure.  J 

91.  Wet  land  will  require  more  expense  to  bring  it  into  a state  to  produce  ?_Yes  ; heavy 
clay  lands  require  great  additional  expense.  Some  fields  take  four  powerful  horses  to 
plough  them , whilst  ou  light  lands,  two  small  horses  will  do  the  work  in  half  the  time.  The 
produce  is  also  often  much  greater  upon  the  light  soil  than  on  the  heavy. 

92.  Do  you  think  that  a rule  can  be  laid  down  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  the  land; 
for  instance,  the  heavy  clay  lands,  would  they  bear  one-fifth  as  rent,  and  light  lands  one- 
fourth,  and  the  grass  lands  one-third  ?_I  think  such  a rule  might  be  formed  with  care  and 
consideration ; but  it  would  require  great  attention.  I cannot,  however,  see  any  reason 
wliy  such  a rule  or  scale  might  not  be  formed. 

93.  In  your  practice,  yon  Rare  not  framed  to  yourself  any  such  rule,  hut  have  formed 
your  judgment  upon  each  particular  case  ? — Yes. 

94  Is  wheat  generally  cultivated  in  the  lands  with  which  you  are  acquainted ?— Tes, 
almost  always,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  Some  lands  are  fit  for 
wheat,  others  for  barley. 

95..  Assuming  average  land  of  the  best  quality,  what  should  you  say  the  produce  by  the 
acre  on  wheat  may  be  ?— I should  say  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  would  be  a large 
crop  tor  Devonshire.  It  is  far  beyond  the  average  of  that  district. 


12 th  June,  1844. 
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Robert  Dymond,esq. 


96.  Assuming  land  capable  of  producing'  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  what  should  you  say, 
in  round  numbers,  would  be  the  rent  ? — It  would  vary  according  to  the  locality ; but  wheat 
land  which  will  produce  thirty  bushels  an  acre  would  be  worth  a rent  of  35s.  or  40a.  an 
acre. 

97.  The  gross  rent  ? — Yes,  a gross  rent.  It  must  be  good  laud  to  produce  thirty  bushels 
of  wheat  to  an  acre,  and  from  35.9.  to  40s.  per  acre  is  the  gross  rent  with  us  for  such  land. 

9$.  Is  much  of  the  land  you  are  acquainted  with  grazing  land? — Yes. 

99.  In  fattening  cattle  upon  the  best  class  of  grazing  land,  what  quantity  of  land  do  you 

consider  necessary  to  fatten  a beast,  or  a certain  number  of  sheep  in  a grazing  district  ? In 

Somersetshire  you  would  get  very  good  grazing  land  for  35s.  or  40s.  In  Devonshire,  you 
would  give  from  50s.  to  60s.  for  the  same  laud. 

100.  How  many  sheep  could  be  fatted  and  finished  on  a certain  quantity  of  land  ? — I can 
scarcely  say. 

101.  Or  cattle  ? — I can  scarcely  say. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 
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London,  Monday,  17th  June,  1844. 

John  Wiggins,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  is  your  profession  ? — Land  agent  and  surveyor. 

2.  Were  you  examined  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  in  1S30? — Yes,  I was  ; and  my  evidence  now  must  necessarily  assume  the  same 
tone,  though  I have  some  new  facts  and  results. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  Ireland? — Since  1807. 

4.  Have  you  resided  in  it,  or  only  visited  it  ? — I have  visited  it  from  time  to  time  ; gene- 
rally annually,  but  sometimes  twice  a year. 

5.  With  what  part  of  the  country  have  you  been  most  acquainted? — Chiefly  the  county 
of  Kerry,  and  the  neighbouring  districts ; from  1836  I have  been  acquainted  more  or  less 
with  the  county  of  Deny,  but  my  acquaintance  has  been  chiefly  with  the  county  of  Kerry, 
where  I undertook  the  general  management  of  a very  backward  and  neglected  property,  now 
belonging  to  the  Eight  Honourable  Lady  Headley,  relict  of  the  late  Lord  Headley,  who,  on 
visiting  the  estate,  about  1804,  became  very  anxious  for  its  improvement : but  I have  tra- 
versed most  parts  of  Ireland,  and  have  taken  a great  interest  in  the  state  of  its  lands  and 
its  people ; and  in  1836  I undertook  the  agency  of  the  Grocers’  Company  estate,  in  the 
county  Deny,  where  my  son  is  resident  agent. 

6.  What  was  the^ extent  and  nature  of  the  property  in  Kerry,  of  which  you  took  the 
management  in  1807? — There  was  a mountain  property  near  the  sea,  at  Bossbegh,  of  about 
15,000  acres ; an  inland  property  near  Killarney,  a great  part  of  which  was,  and  is,  let  off 
on  long  leases ; a very  extensive  property  near  Castle  Island,  comprising  a mountain  pro- 
perty called  the  two  Ploughlands,  and  some  other  divisions,  scattered  about  the  country. 

. *•  In  what  condition  did  you  find  these  estates,  and  the  people  upon  them? Nothing 

m the  nature  of  landed  property  could  be  worse.  The  face  of  the  country  being  generally 
mountainous,  the  surface  was  rugged  and  rocky,  with  scarcely  any  roads ; miserable  low 
mud  cabins,  clustered  m what  were  called  villages,  were  the  common  habitations  of  the 
people  and  their  cattle  ; the  farms  were  held  in  partnership,  between  many  tenants,  whose 
shares  fluctuatedfrom  tune  to  tune,  as  they  became  possessed  of  more  or  less  property  We  had 
some  four-fifths  of  one-eighth,  or  three-fourths  of  one-fifth,  and  we  had  to  divide  this  in  Irish 
money,  and  to  receive  the  rents  in  different  stuns  every  year,  according  as  their  shares  fluc- 
tuated. i he  fences  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  divide  the  lands  into  fields,  and  no  other  culti- 
vation  was  attempted  than  barely  enough  fora  scanty  supply  of  potato  food,  and  that  very 
often  fell  short  The  rents  were  very  badly  paid  by  the  sale  of  the  butter  made  on  the  farms, 
and  then  chiefly  by  means  of  money  borrowed  at  high  interest  of  the  merchants  who  used 
to  come  out  in  spring,  and  issue  then-  own  notes  to  the  farmers,  whose  notes  of  hand  they 
fnll  Jonve+tUnl  aS  SmC,im,7  for  rePa7menfc,  in  money  or  butter,  at  a lower  price  than  the 
X ,l  /alUe‘  pi?Ce  was  Called  currenc!/’  “d.  the  full  price  was  called  cant, 

and  the  difference  constituted  a large  usurious  interest  for  the  merchant’s  advance.  This 

rpmnWl  Thf  freely  ^ T*  and  ^ Prices’  but  in  ^er  years  tbe  merchant 

□ guarantee  of  the  landlord  or  agent  in  his  dealings  by  advance  to  the  tenants, 

Sd  tt  SiT  WaS  “ade  “ a Sross  ^ t0  the  agent,  in  liquidation  of  the  tenant’s 
f * advances  have  fallen  into  disuse.  When  the  times  changed,  they  would 
he  Sfar,Tn;’  even  if  the ; landlord  guaranteed  the  repayment ; it  was  found  to 
be  a bad  plan  for  all  parties,  and  so  it  dropped. 

J-  ,5™  3'°"  had  an3_  opportunity  Of  bunring  whether  the  practice  of  advance  has  fallen 
St  trtl  «T  °' .doe3,rt,  Pf ’“i  uow  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  other  places  ?- 

it  foZtlv  did tl  e ’ bu‘.'VreIa?i  t0. 30  3maa  a“  extent,  in  proportion  to  what 

Completely  ^one  hy  ma7  “ m‘°  ‘h™0  : 0,1  ti0  HeicllJy  estate  i4  ia» 

voC  h™aClaf- th<S  t®JneTi!  C°ndUft  “nd  demea?ow  “f  tie  people,  raider  the  circumstances 
qSlt'  f ?e°ple  tvere  certainly  as  wild  as  the  country  they  inhabited : 

tTbtevffie w ’ ; f.  i ^em-yet  ^ugh  fond  of  law,  not  very  ready 

foremnsttri  “ft  “““domed  to  labour  They  spent  their  time  at  fairs,  and  were 
foremost  m faction  fights,  and  other  hroils,  besides  what  frequently  occurred  amongst 
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themselves.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  omit,  that  these  people  were  energetic,  active 

clever,  shrewd,  intelligent,  eager  to  learn,  and  many  of  them  tolerably  well  informed  on  

many  subjects  which  one  would  not  expect,  such  as  law,  history,  geography,  and  Latin  and  293. 
Greek.  I have  seen  a Greek  testament  lying  in  a cabin,  where  they  had  scarcely  li-ht  John  Wi^ius-  es4- 
enough  to  read  it.  I must  also  remark,  that  they  were  generally  affectionate  in  their 
domestic  relations. 

10.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  they  acquired  their  knowledge  of  Greek? They  had 

these  books  amongst  them,  and  poor  scholars  went  about  amongst  them  and  afforded  tVm 
the  instruction.  ‘ 

“ot  aequii-e  it  from  their  priests?— Ko ; many  of  them  tvere  more  learned 
than  their  pnesta . and  they  often  addressed  me  in  poetry.  I must  also  say,  that  they 
had  besides,  a degree  of  courtesy  and  hospitality,  not  always  attending  civilisation.  ' 

1~.  How  many  years  is  it  since  Lord  Headley  first  commenced  any  considerable  decree 
ot  systematic  improvement  of  the  lands  and  people  of  the  estate  you  have  described  ?— The 
unproved  system  was  not,  I think,  earnestly  entered  upon  till  about  the  low  years  of  1S15 
and  1316,  on  some  parts,  and  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  on  other  parts.  We  went  on  without 
making  much  change  during  the  war,  when  the  high  prices  enabled  us  to  get  somethin-  in 
the  shape  of  rent  out  of  the  people  ; in  fact.  Lord  Headley  was  not  in  full  possession  duiun- 
tne  nte  ot  Jus  mother,  and  there  were  many  circumstances  which  prevented  it  till  then  — 
and  then  the  change  of  times  called  for  something  to  be  done.  We  found  it  impossible  to 
go  on  without  a change  in  the  system  at  that  time.  1 

13.  What  were  the  steps  taken  by  Lord  Headley,  under  your  advice  and  direction  for  the 

purpose  ot  those  improvements' which  you  have  said  liis  lordship  was  desirous  of  effecting  ? 

Different  systems  were  taken  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the  several 'divi- 
sions ot  property.  Thus,  on  the  sea  side  property,  which  was  very  wild  and  mountainous 
and  very  thickly  peopled,  roads  were  made ; the  partnership  tenantry  were  broken  into 
severalty,  and  tenants  properly  located  ; rents  reduced  and  equalised.  Old  arrears  were 
worked  out  by  the  labour  of  the  tenants  in  erecting  a sea  bank  and  working  on  the  roads 
and  in  fencing  and  planting  extensively;  facilities  were  afforded  for  the  procuring  of  sea- 
sand  and  sea-weed  for  manure  ; allowances  were  instituted  for  building,  fencing  &c.  and 
the  poorer  tenantry  had  employment  found  them  on  the  land  taken  from  the  sea  ’ -Went 
many  improvements  were  made  upon  that  part  of  the  estate,  viz.  Rossbegh,  which,  however 
is  stall  nia  wild  state  ; but  far  greater  improvements  took  place  on  other  parts  of  the’  property’ 

14.  When  the  tenants  were  removed  to  another  part  of  the  mountain,  did  the  Landlord 

provide  them  dwellings  ? — One  plan  was  to  allow  them  so  much  towards  erection-  a dwell- 
ing. If  they  were  deprived  of  their  dwellings,  and  had  another  location  given  them  thev 
had  a year’s  rent  given  them  to  assist  them  in  the  building.  ’ J 

15.  Was  it  given  them  in  money  ?— It  was  generally  out  of  the  rent.  The  arrears  were 
generally  cleared  off  by  labour:  we  worked  off  about  £5,000  of  arrears  on  the  sea  hank 

16.  In  making  an  embankment  against  the  sea?— Yes;  we  took  in  about  400  or  500 
acres — more  than  500,  including  the  sea  bank. 

17.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  arrangements  you  mention  on  the  land  and  on  the 
people . Hie  effect  has  been  that  of  a general  improvement  of  the  estate  and  its  inhabit- 
ants.  lne  estate. is  traversed  by  good  roads,  and  ornamented  with  noble  woods  which  aro 
also  profitable.  There  are  pretty  villages,  bathing  lodges,  and  some  good  farm  and  other 
houses ; a capital  chapel,  besides  manse  and  glebe  given  by  Lord  Headley— (I  use  the 
bcotch  term  ••  manse”  for  the  clergyman’s  residence) ; and  the  people  are  industrious,  well- 
conducted,  and  thriving,  paying  or  working  out  their  rents  with  tolerable  punctuality— 
that  is  the  Rossbegh  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Glenbegli. 

18.  Were  leases  granted  on  this  part  of  the  property  ?—No  ; but  on  the  new  arrange- 
ment  ot  the  farms  there  was  a verbal  understanding  that  the  tenants  would  remain  undis- 
turbed lor  twenty-one  years,  unless  on  default  of  rent  or  on  misbehaviour. 

19.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  done  better  with  leases? — Yes,  I do  ; but  still  in  the 
case  ot  so  wild  and  backward  a tenantry,  and  so  many  small  occupations,  the  promise  of  a 
term  on  good  conduct  was  thought  to  be  as  beneficial  as  a lease.  That  promise  has  hitherto 
been  faithfully  kept,  and  the  term  is  nearly  out,  when  some  of  the  largest  and  best  tenants 
wall  probably  get  leases.  We  wished  to  have  them  rather  more  under  control  than  the 
other  tenants ^differently  mrctunstanced.  It  was  also  the  part  of  the  property  on  which  Lord 
Headley  resided  a good  deal  for  the  sea  air  and  bathing,  and  we  thought  it  better  to  keep 
them  under  control  a little ; but  they  were  treated  as  if  they  were  under  leases,  although 
several  have  been  turned  out  in  consequence  of  sheep-stealing,  and  other  offences  not 
uncommon  in  these  wild  districts. 

20.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  improvements  you  describe  to  hare  been  made  upon  this 
portion  of  the  property  have  been  attended  with  a return  commensurate  path  their  ex- 
pense. —The  late  Lord  Headley  was,  I have  reason  to  believe,  quite  satisfied  with  the 
results,  including  the  moral  portion  of  them;  and  considering  the  improved  payment  of 
rent  and  the  returns  derived  trom  the  intake  and  the  woods,  mv  opinion  is  that  there  is  an 
augmentation  in  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  property  to  the  full  amount  of  all  the  money 
expended  thereon,  and  my  impression  is,  considerably  more,  but  I have  not  made  the  recrai- 
site  calculations  to  speak  with  certainty. 

.,  2L  the  amount  of  rent  paid  in  money  upon  that  portion  of  the  estate  equal  to  what 
it  was  before  the  improvements  took  place  ?— Yes ; it  has  been  improving  in  the  last  several 
years,  at  the  rate  of  £100  a year  in  money  payments,  and  we  shall  go  on  much  faster  than 
tnat  m^uture  for  even  these  portions  which  were  so  wild  are  beginning  to  pay  in  money 
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and.  every  year  vre  draw  the  money  payment  a little  tighter,  till  at  last  we  shall  get  the 
whole  rent  in  money  instead  of  labour. 

22.  Supposing  those  improvements  had  not  been  entered  upon,  do  you  conceive  that 
the  estate  could  for  any  length  of  time  have  continued  in  the  state  in  which  it  was ; if  it 
had  not  been  made  better  was  not  there  a danger  of  its  getting  worse  ?— Yes,  no  doubt  of 
it : the  people  were  getting  worse,  and  it  must  have  been  abandoned  upon  the  change  of 
times.  When  I first  went  into  the  country,  I was  waited  upon  by  a major  in  the  army, 
who  said  he  had  been  deputed  to  enforce  the  payment  of  a tax,  and  requested  me  to  use 
my  influence  to  make  the  tenants  pay  the  tax,  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  collect  any,  and 
had  been  obliged  to  levy  it  on  a neighbouring  parish.  I asked  him  what  they  had  done; 
he  said  they  had  met  him  and  his  men  upon  a neighbouring  bridge,  and  told  him  they 
would  murder  him  and  his  men  too  if  he  did  not  take  them  off, — and  I believe  they  would 
have  kept  their  word.  They  never  paid  a farthing. 

23.  Can  you  state  how  the  rents  were  paid  at  that  time? — The  greater  part  of  the  rents 
were  paid  for  some  years,  and  they  formed  a considerable  proportion  of  what  they  pay 
now,  because  the  prices  of  their  butter  and  cattle  were  very  high  during  the  war,  on  the 
cessation  of  which  “ the  third  penny”  was  abated ; and  it  was  previous  to  this  abatement 
that  the  arrears  accumulated  which  I spoke  of  as  having  been  worked  out. 

24.  There  was  no  indisposition  to  pay  rent  ? — There  was  no  great  disposition  to  pay 
rent,  but  they  did  pay  it,  not  so  well  to  the  landlord  as  to  the  middlemen,  of  whom  there 
were  several ; and  some  of  these  middlemen  gave  up  their  land  because  they  could  not 
get  their  rents.  One  must  have  given  up  his  land,  but  being  a relation,  he  was  allowed  to 
employ  his  under-tenants  upon  the  sea  bank,  and  got  a large  sum  of  arrears  worked  out 
in  that  way. 

25.  Was  legal  process  often  resorted  to  to  recover  rent? — Yes,  we  seldom  got  it  without 
driving  them  cattle,  and  some  were  ejected. 

26.  Did  any  disturbance  take  place  in  consequence  ? — Yes,  and  some  outrages.  We  had 
twenty  cows  driven  up  to  the  top  of  a rock  and  “clifted,”  that  is,  thrown  over,  and  £2,500 
was  subscribed  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  to  obtain  information  as  to  who  the 
parties  were  ; but  they  were  never  made  out.  They  were  a very  desperate  people  at  this 
period,  with  all  tliis  degree  of  courtesy,  hospitality,  and  cleverness  among  them.  I must 
say  that  I derived  great  assistance  in  them  management  from  the  priests. 

27.  You  have  been  referring  to  Rossbegli ; are  you  enabled  to  state  with  more  certainty 
the  results  of  what  you  have  called  the  improved  system  on  any  other  division  of  the  pro- 
perty?— Yes,  I am.  It  so  happens  that  the  leases  of  the  two  Ploughlands,  a mountain  district 
of  8,850  acres,  near  Castle  Island,  expire  at  May,  1845,  and  I have  just  completed  the 
requisite  arrangements  for  re-letting  that  portion  of  the  estate.  I have  drawn  up  an  account 
of  the  former  and  present  state  of  this  district  in  as  few  words  as  would  be  intelligible,  and 
beg  to  read  and  hand  it  in  as  part  of  my  evidence.  It  is  as  follows : — “ A concise  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  an  improving  system  of  management  adopted  during  a twenty-one 
years’  lease,  on  an  estate  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  called  The  Ploughlands,  consisting  of 
8,850  English  acres.  Former  state. — Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  lease  in  1824, 
this  mountain  tract  was  occupied  by  a great  number  of  tenants,  holding  the  several  farms 
in  partnership  between  a number  of  families,  which  varied  from  ten  to  fifteen,  who  were 
always  quarrelling,  and  lived  in  clusters  of  mud  cabins,  built  without  any  land  of  regu- 
larity on  spots  selected  for  shelter  and  for  convenience  to  turbary,  and  the  horse,  cows, 
pigs,  and  poultry,  shared  the  shelter  with  their  masters.  Only  one  line  of  road  crossed 
the  country,  viz.,  that  from  Castle  Island  to  Abbeyfeale  and  Limerick,  and  this  road  was 
distant  from  most  of  the  farms.  The  people  were  idle  and  lawless,  and  were  much 
implicated  in  the  Whiteboyism  which  had  been  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood ; they  were 
in  fact  the  terror  of  the  country.  The  lands  were  entirely  neglected,  and  the  best  of  them 
had  a yellow  and  sickly  appearance,  and  the  grasses  were  choked  with  moss.  The  tillage 
was  never  sufficient  to  supply  potatoes  to  the  inhabitants,  who  exhausted  the  surrounding 
markets  often  on  their  own  terms.  The  rents  were  always  much  in  arrear,  and  not  only 
often  lost,  but  great  expenses  incurred  for  ejectments,  and  conflicts  in  their  execution. 
Proceedings  adopted — About  1822,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  a systematic  improvement 
upon  this  tract,  which  was  surveyed  and  mapped,  and  laid  out  into  farms,  with  a due  pro- 
portion of  each  class  of  land  to  each  farm,  which  were  to  be  held  in  severalty.  These 
farms  were  valued  field  by  field,  a proper  site  selected  for  house  and  offices,  the  requisite 
quantity  of  bounds  fencing  ascertained,  and  the  proper  leading  drains  marked  out ; the 
quantity  of  lime  required  or  likely  to  be  used  on  each  farm  was  calculated,  the  most 
proper  lines  for  roads  were  marked  on  the  maps,  and  also  the  spots  eligible  for  planting  as 
woodlands.  These  farms  were  then  let  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  tenants  on  a term  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  the  tenants  were  bound  to  build  new  houses,  to  put  up  new  fences, 
to  cut  drains,  and  to  lay  out  lime  in  certain  stipulated  quantities  and  modes,  being  allowed 
certain  sums  towards  the  same,  which,  in  general,  were  so  regulated,  that  the  buildings, 
fences,  and  drains,  should  be  done  within  the  first  seven  years ; but  the  lime  to  be  laid 
out  was  allowed  for  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  lease.  The  roads  were  done  at 
the  landlord’s  expense,  within  the  first  three  years,  and  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  miles. 
Lost  of  improvements. — The  allowances  made  to  the  tenants  for  their  labour  during  the 

first  fourteen  years  of  the  lease,  maybe  taken  as  follows: — 
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For  Roads,  ten  miles,  at  £55, 

. £550 

0 

0 

1 7 th  June,  1844. 

For  Buildings,  .... 

910 

10 

0 

For  Fences,  .... 

217 

15 

0 

293. 

For  Drains,  .... 

500 

0 

0 

John  Wiggins,  esq 

For  Lime — 126,000  barrels,  at  10rf., 

. 5,250 

0 

0 

For  Bridges,  &c.. 

150 

0 

0 

For  new  Chapel,  say 

150 

0 

0 

For  Planting,  say 

800 

0 

0 

£8,528 

5 

0 

Add  Survey,  Agency,  and  Sundries, 

471 

15 

0 

And  the  whole  will  be 

. £9,000 

0 

0 

as  the  nominal  expense  of  all  these  improvements,  taking  their  utmost  monetary  amount. 
But  it  is  considered  that  a very  large  portion  of  this  sum  has  been  returned  in  the  increased 
amount  of  ready  money  which  the  increased  produce  occasioned  by  lime  has  enabled 
the  tenants  to  pay  during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  the  lease.  The  actual  cost,  therefore, 
to  the  landlord  cannot,  it  is  thought,  be  fairly  stated  at  more  than  £5,000  ; and  there  is  even 
a strong  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the  men  of  business  on  the  property,  that  the  whole  cost 
has  been  returned  in  the  increase  of  ready  money  actually  paid,  beyond  what  could  have 
been  paid  without  the  improvements.  The  actual  cash  derived  from  the  Ploughlands  may 
be  taken  at  £1,000  per  annum  for  the  first  fourteen  years,  and  £1,400  per  annum  for  the 
next  seven  years,  averaging  £1,133  ready  money  for  the  whole  lease,  which  is  more  than 
the  property  ever  yielded  before.  These  improvements  may  be  regarded  in  their  results 
as  moral,  physical,  and  monetary.  Moral  results. — The  inhabitants  of  this  tract  are  now 
amongst  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  respectable  mountain  tenants  of  the  country.  They  live 
comfortably  and  decently,  are  well  conducted,  well  clothed,  and  in  good  circumstances ; 
their  industry  is  so  great,  that  ninety  lime  kilns  have  been  seen  burning,  and  their  full  rents 
are  punctually  paid.  Many  of  them  are  become  comparatively  opulent,  and  the  Ploughland 
tenantry  are  now  deservedly  respected  over  the  whole  district.  Physical  results. — By  a 
recent  survey  it  appears,  that  1 ,408  acres  of  the  soundest  and  best  of  the  lands  have  been 
subjected  to  a course  of  spade  husbandly  for  potatoes  and  oats,  during  which  these  lands 
have  been  profusely  limed,  and  brought  into  a veiy  productive  state,  bearing  one  or  two 
crops  of  potatoes,  and  one  or  two  crops  of  oats,  according  to  circumstances ; and  then 
being  laid  out  for  natural  ley  for  several  years.  Also,  that  1,346  acres  of  land,  which  was 
coarse,  heathy,  mountain,  in  a state  of  nature  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  have  been 
reclaimed,  i.  e.  broken  up  by  the  spade,  and  heavily  limed  for  two  successive  crops  of  pota- 
toes, and  a crop  or  two  of  oats,  then  laid  down  for  daily  pasture,  and  so  permanently  con- 
verted into  useful  and  productive  lauds.  Also,  that  1,085  acres  of  bog  meadow  have  been 
drained,  and  their  produce  greatly  increased.  Also,  that  1,455  acres  which,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lease,  were  classed  as  wild  mountain,  are  now  considered  as  improvable, 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  stock  which  has  been  kept  thereon,  and  of  the  increased 
enterprise  and  spirit  of  improvement  which  the  people  have  acquired ; and  this  class  of 
land  is  now  either  added  in  severalty  to  the  farms,  or  set  out  into  new  farms,  with  a view 
to  its  reclamation  during  the  next  lease.  To  these  heads  of  physical  results  may  be  added 
the  following, — A very  spacious  and  well  built  place  of  worship  ; about  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  excellent  new  road  convenient  to  every  farm,  besides  several  miles  of  splendid  govern- 
ment mail  coach  road,  formed  during  the  efficient  viceroyalty  of  Marquess  Wellesley ; 
several  bridges  on  said  roads  ; a capital  house  and  out-buildings,  suitable  to  each  occupa- 
tion, of  which  there  are  nearly  ninety,  with  a lime  ldln  to  each  ; about  eighty  acres  of  well 
stocked  oak  wood,  with  a very  thriving  plant  of  young  oak,  and  many  larch. 


Monetary  Results. — These  are — 


1,408  acres 

improved,  5s.  Od.  per  acre,  . 

. 352 

0 

0 

1,346  „ 

„ 2 s'6d. 

. 168 

5 

0 

1,085  „ 

„ 2s.‘fid.  „ 

. 135 

11 

6 

1,455  „ 

„ Is.'Od. 

. 72 

15 

0 

£728 

11 

6 

which  may  now  be  fairly  calculated  at  twenty-five  years’  purchase,  whereas,  the  whole  net 
rental  would,  under  the  former  circumstances  of  the  property,  scarcely  have  commanded 
twenty  years’  purchase.  Add  to  these  the  present  value  of  the  woodlands,  and  even  if  the 
£5,000  cost  be  deducted  from  the  result,  a balance  of  from  £20,000  to  £25,000  will  remain 
as  the  amount  of  augmentation  of  this  property,  arising  from  the  system  pursued  during 
only  one  lease  of  twenty-one  years.  The  lands  have  recently  been  again  surveyed  and 
valued  for  a new  letting  thereof,  upon  the  following  calculations ; and  thirty-four  new  farms 
or  lots,  comprising  1,338  acres,  have  been  marked  out,  whereon  it  is  proposed  to  locate 
deserving  members  of  the  resident  families : these  are  to  be  allowed  4s.  in  the  pound  rent, 
towards  improvements ; the  lands  set  out  as  new  farms  or  lots,  at  last  letting,  to  be  allowed 
35.  in  the  pound ; and  the  old  established  farms  2s.  in  the  pound,  during  the  next  lease  of 
twenty-one  years. 

Part  II.  E 2 
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John  "Wiggins,  esq. 


CALCULATIONS  FOR  VALUATIONS. 


Sound  Land. — First  Quality. 

£ s.  d. 

First  year — Potatoes,  200  bushels,  at  Is.,  . . .10  0 0 

Second  „ Potatoes,  200  bushels,  at  Is.,  . ■ . 10  0 O 

Third  „ Oats,  oiqrs.,  at  15s.,  about  = 7d.  per  stone,  say  .400 

Fourth,,  Oats,  o|  qrs.,  at  1 5s.,  about  = 7 d.  per  stone,  say  .400 

Fifth  „ Grass,  . . • • • .10  0 

Sixth  „ Grass,  . . . . • .10  0 

Seventh,,  Grass,  . . . • • . 1 10  0 

Eighth  „ Grass,  . . . . . .200 


Years,  8)  33  10  0 

Gives  yearly  produce,  of  which  the  proportion  for  rent  is  J)  4 7 6 


Rent  per  acre,  . 1110 

Charged,  . .10  0 

And  . . 0 17  6 


N.B. — This  is  nearly  equal  to  one-fifth  gross  produce  of  tillage,  and  two-fifths  of  grass  land,  which 
are  the  lowest  English  proportions  of  rent  to  gross  produce. 

Sound  Land. — Second  Quality. 


First  year- 

—Potatoes,  150  bushels,  at  Is., 

: 7 

10 

0 

Second  ,, 

Potatoes,  150  bushels,  at  Is., 

. 7 

10 

0 

Third  „ 

Oats,  4 qrs.,  at  15s., 

. 3 

0 

0 

Fourth  „ 

Oats,  4 qrs.,  at  15s.,  . . 

. 3 

0 

0 

Fifth  „ 

Grass,  “I 

Sixth  „ 

Grass,  ! 

Seventh,, 

Grass,  | 

. . 5 

5 

0 

Eighth  „ 

Grass,  J 

Years,  8) 

26 

5 

0 

Yearly  average  and  proportion  for  rent,  -]-) 

3 

10 

0 

Valued  at, 

0 

17 

6 

And 

0 

15 

0 

Sound  Land. — Third  Quality. 

First  year- 

—Potatoes,  120  bushels,  at  Is., 

6 

0 

0 

Second  „ 

Potatoes,  120  bushels,  at  Is., 

6 

0 

0 

Third  „ 

Oats,  4 qrs.,  at  12s.  6 cl.,  .... 

2 

10 

0 

Fourth  „ 

Oats,  4 qrs.,  at  12s.  6 d.,  .... 

2 

10 

0 

Fifth  „ 

Grass,  1 

Sixth  „ 

Grass,  1 

Seventh,, 

Grass,  j ..... 

4 

0 

0 

Eighth  „ 

Grass,  j 

Years, 

21 

0 

0 

Average  and  proportion,  ■£) 

2 

12 

6 

Rent, 

0 

13 

Valued  at, 

0 

12 

6' 

And 

0 

10 

0 

Improved  Mountain. — First  Quality. 

First  year- 

—Potatoes,  120  bushels,  at  Is., 

6 

0 

0 

Second  „ 

Potatoes,  120  bushels,  at  Is., 

6 

0 

0 

Third  „ 

Oats,  5 qrs.,  at  10s.,  .... 

2 

10 

0 

Fourth  „ 

Grass,  . . 

1 

0 

0 

Fifth  „ 

Grass,  ...... 

1 

5 

0 

Sixth  „ 

Grass,  ...... 

1 

10 

0 

Seventh,, 

Grass,  ..... 

1 

15 

o 

Eighth  „ 

Grass,  ...... 

2 

0 

0 

. Years,  8) 

22 

0 

0 

Proportion, 

2 

15 

0 

Rent,  . 

0 

13 

9 

Valued  at 

0 

12 

6 

And 

0 

10 

0 

Improved  Mountain. — Second  Quality. 

First  year— 

-Potatoes,  100  bushels,  at  Is.,  ... 

5 

o 

0 

Second  „ 

Potatoes,  100  bushels,  at  Is.,  . . 

5 

o 

0 

Third  „ 

Oats,  4 qrs.,  at  10s., 

2 

o 

0 

Fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years— -Grass, . 

5 

0 

0 

Forward, 

£17 

0 

0 
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Improved  Mountain. — Second  Quality — ( continued .)  £ s.  d.  17 th  June,  1844. 

Years,  S)17  0 0 ~~~ 

' 293. 

Proportion,  J)  2 2 6 "«• 

Rent,  . 0 10  71- 

Valued  at  0 10  0 
And  . 0 7 6 

Bog  Meadoio. 

A quarter  to  half  a ton  per  acre,  at  30s.  per  acre,  . .£0113 

Three-fifths  rent,  . . 0 6 9 

Charged  at  . .050 

Improvable  Mountain  and  Bog. 

Four  acres  per  collop,  at  20s.;  per  acre,  . . .050 

(No  labour  incurred.)  Three-fifths  rent,  . . 0 3 0 

Good  subject  charged  at  . 0 3 0 

Ordinary,  . . .026 

Improvable  Mountain  and  Bog. — Second  Quality. 

Fire  acres  per  collop,  at  20s. ; per  acre,  . . .040 

Three-fifths  rent,  . .024 

Good  subject  charged  at  . 0 2 6 

Ordinary,  . . .020 

Mountain. 

Five  acres  per  collop,  at  1 Os. ; per  acre,  . . .020 

Charged,  . . . .016 

Ten  acres  per  collop,  at  10s.;  per  acre,  . . .010 

Charged,  . . . .009 

And  . . . .006 

28.  Is  the  rent  that  was  covenanted  for  during  that  twenty-one  years  higher  than  the  rent 
which  was  formerly  paid  out  of  the  estate  ’? — Yes,  it  was  rather  higher,  upon  the  whole. 

29.  In  stating  that  the  increased  value  per  acre  upon  the  valuation  is  5s.  or  2s.  Gd.,  as 
the  case  may  he,  do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  increased  rent  which  is  paid,  or  the  increased 
value  at  which  it  will  let  at  the  new  letting  ? — It  is  the  increased  value  at  which,  upon  the 
new  letting,  it  will  let.  It  is  not  now  let — it  is  about  to  he  let ; and  these  are  the  differ- 
ences of  value  between  the  year  1824  and  now,  though  the  times  (that  is,  the  prices  of 
produce)  were  better  then  than  now. 

30.  What  proportion  of  the  rent,  during  the  twenty-one  years,  was  paid  in  labour? — The 
proportions  paid  in  labour  have  been  stated  in  the  expense.  Nearly  all  the  £9,000  in  the 
Ploughlands  was  paid  in  labour  during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  lease,  except  some 
under  the  heads  of  planting,  surveying,  &c.,  perhaps  amounting  to  £1,000  in  money. 

31.  What  is  the  present  annual  rental  ? — £1,488. 

32.  That  was  the  valuation  in  1824  ? — Yes. 

33.  Then  you  state  that  the  outlay  in  ready  money  was  about  £1,000,  and  in  labour  about 
£8,000  ? — Yes. 

34.  And  you  think  the  net  cash  received  during  the  twenty-one  years  was  full  as  much  as 
before  ? — I do. 

35.  Would  not  that  leave  the  actual  cost  at  £1,000  ?— It  would ; but  we  must  consider 
what  rents  could  have  been  obtained  without  the  improvements  ; and  in  stating  £5,000  as 
the  cost,  I give  the  utmost  sum. 

36.  Do  you  feel  confident  that  the  increased  value  you  estimate  will  be  readily  obtained? — 

Yes,  I have  no  doubt  of  it ; and  it  is  much  less  than  they  would  he  charged  in  the  country, 
generally. 

37.  Could  you  state  about  what  the  amount  of  the  arrears  returned  was  when  that  sys- 
tem commenced  ? — They  were  veiy  considerable  at  the  time  the  system  commenced,  and 
a considerable  sum  was  struck  out.  Some  years  before  the  letting  of  1824  above  £3,000  was 
struck  out,  as  hopeless,  on  this  property. 

38.  So  that  the  only  mode  of  obtaining  any  thing  considerable  in  the  shape  of  rent  at 

that  time,  was  by  improvements,  in  the  way  of  employment,  which  you  gave  the  tenants  ? 

Yes,  we  thought  that  the  most  feasible  and  practical  mode  of  making  the  property  valuable 
and  available. 

39.  The  new  letting  will  he  in  round  numbers  about  £600  more  than  the  last,  according 
to  your  book  of  valuation  ?— It  will  be  more  than  that.  I take  it  at  £728  odd,  as  before 
stated. 

40.  But  yon  still  propose  making  some  allowances ; how  will  they  affect  the  advance  ? — 

The  valuation  in  gross,  amounts  to  . . . . £2,237  10  0 

Out  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  allow  . . . 259  12  0 

Leaving  net  ......  £1,977  IS  0 

Old  or  present  rents  .....  1,488  6 2 

Net  advance  . , . . . . £489  11  10 

providing  also  for  future  improvements,  by  assisting  the  tenantry  in  making  them. 
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2.93. 

John  Wiggins,  eiq. 


41.  That  is  about  ten  per  cent,  upon  your  expenditure  ? — Yes ; and  then  we  lay  a foun- 
dation for  considerably  greater  improvement,  by  striking  out  thirty-four  new  farms.  I 
think  the  result  may,  on  the  whole,  be  fairly  taken  at  ten  per  cent,  on  all  the  outlay. 

42.  What  is  the*  county  cess  usually  levied  on  these  lands? — In  1842,  the  county  cess 
was  rather  under  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  rent,  and  the  rent-charge  under  l.v  in  the  pound  rent. 

43.  Is  the  system  of  improvement  which  you  have  adopted  so  successfully  in  the  Plough- 
lauds  applicable  to  other  estates  thereabouts? — It  is  very  extensively  so.  The  Ploughlands 
are  a very  small  portion  of  the  mountain  district  of  which  they  form  a part.  A similar 
country  extends  for  about  thirty  miles  by  twenty  miles,  Abbeyfeale  being  nearly  its  centre. 
There  is  still  more  in  other  directions. 

44.  Has  any  similar  mode  of  improving  mountain  property  been  extensively  adopted  in 
that  tract  of  country  ? — Not  exactly  similar,  but  very  nearly,  in  one  instance  of  an  adjoining 
estate,  commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  Marshall,  and  continued  for  some  time  after  his  decease. 
There  is  also  the  great  government  improvement  at  King  William’s  Town. 

45.  What  other  modes,  if  any,  are  adopted  thereabouts  ? — I am  not  particularly  cogni- 
zant of  other  modes  ; but  I perceive  mountain  sides  reclaimed,  and  cabins  built,  or  building. 
I believe  the  mode  which  has  been  adopted  is  to  let  any  body  have  land  that  chooses  to  give, 
or  promise,  the  highest  price,  and  do  what  they  like  with  it.  Along  the  sides  of  the  great 
roads,  land  is  reclaimed  continually  in  small  bits ; but  the  people  are  very  miserable,  and 
they  desert  one  piece  and  go  to  another.  They  have  no  allowance  for  lime,  and  have  no 
roads  made  for  them  ; they  are  merely  squatters  upon  the  mountain  side,  along  the  mail 
coach  road.  But  I can  perceive  no  “ system”  in  operation. 

46.  You  have  mentioned  drainage ; was  that  under-draining  ? — No.  The  country  was 
not  deemed,  twenty  years  ago,  sufficiently  advanced  for  that ; therefore,  a system  of  open 
drainage  was  adopted,  hi  three  classes  of  drains,  viz.,  heading  (or  catch-water)  drains,  lead- 
ing (or  main)  drains,  and  wing  drains.  These  were  confined  to  the  bog  meadows. 

47.  How  were  these  effected  ? — They  were  first  lock-spitted  in  the  proper  directions,  and 
then  dug  out  by  the  tenants,  who  were  allowed  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  labour  required 
upon  them. 

48.  Did  you  find  the  tenants  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  these  drains,  and  disposed  to 
imitate  them  ? — They  expressed  themselves  very  sensible  of  the  benefits  of  the  drains ; but 
had  not  continued  or  increased  them,  nor  even  kept  them  open,  nor  did  they  spread  the 
earth  dug  out.  We  saw  that  they  got  more  bog  hay  after  those  drains  than  before  ; but 
they  have  taken  very  little  pains. 

49.  How  do  you  account  for  their  doing  so  little  ? — The  extreme  backwardness  of  the 
the  people  in  farming;  for  they  are  not  apt  to  make  any  improvement  except  what  they 
are  allowed  for.  I think,  upon  another  lease,  they  might  bo  induced  to  do  something  for 
themselves. 

50.  lou  have  mentioned  a vast  quantity  of  lime  laid  out ; how  was  this  obtained  by  the 
tenants  ? — The  leases  stipulated  to  allow  Is.  per  barrel  (of  five  bushels  or  forty  gallons) 
Irish  currency,  and  they  had  to  buy  the  lime  from  kilns  distant  ten  to  fifteen  miles.  After- 
wards a quarry  of  limestone  was  opened  on  another  portion  of  the  estate,  distant  but  eight 
or  ten  miles,  and  they  took  away  the  stone,  and  burnt  the  lime  at  home. 

51.  Did  you  find  them  eager  to  obtain  the  lime  ? — Yes,  very  much  so,  and  that  for  two 
reasons ; first,  because  of  the  allowance  for  it  out  of  their  rents,  and  next,  because  of  the 
great  benefit  they  found  from  it  upon  their  lands. 

52.  Then  you  consider  that  the  full  quantity  of  lime  to  be  allowTed  for  by  the  leases,  and 
in  fact  allowed  for,  has  been  laid  out  ? — Yes,  I have  no  doubt  of  it,  and  a great  deal  more. 

53.  Have  you  detected  no  instances  of  fraud  in  this  respect  ? — Some  few  instances  of 
attempts  at  fraud  were  detected  at  first ; but  we  were  convinced  that  they  could  not  have 
been  great. 


54.  What  were  the  means  adopted  to  prevent  frauds  ? — At  first,  we  had  affidavits  made 
before  a magistrate,  and  verified  by  the  signature  of  the  priest,  besides  the  bill,  and  the- 
receipt  of  Time  bought.  _ Then,  the  quarrying  is  a check,  and  the  driver  observes  and  notes 
every  kiln  burnt,  and  laid  out ; and  in  case  of  any  evasion,  one  would  be  sure  to  inform  of 
another.  And  besides  that,  the  general  state,  cropping,  and  management  of  every  farm 
shows  whether  the  due  quantity  of  lime  has  been  laid  out  or  not.  We  have  been  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  it.  I do  not  think  we  have  been  cheated ; on  the  contrary,  I think  that 
more  has  been  laid  out  considerably  than  we  have  allowed  for. 

55.  It  seems  you  have  had  a considerable  number  of  new  houses  built ; were  these  of  a 
description  superior  to  the  former  houses  or  cabins  ?— Very  much  so.  They  are  good  farm 
houses,  well  situated  for  the  farms,  with  spacious  kitchen  and  several  sleeping  rooms,  and 
atone  built,  they  are  described,  and  a plan  of  them  is  given,  in  a pamphlet  I published, 
or  rather  printed,  entitled,  “ Lord  Headley’s  Improvements  in  Ireland,”  1836,  a copy  of 
which  I beg  to  present. 

- 56.  Are  the  houses  slated  ? — No.  Slate  is  distant ; and  in  the  beginning  of  things  so 
great  an  innovation  was  not  thought  judicious.  It  may  be  so  at  the  end  of  the  next  leases. 

57.  At  what  cost  were  these  houses  built  ?— At  a cost  or  value  of  from  £50  to  £150  each. 

os.  How  was  tins  cost  defrayed  : did  it  not  impoverish  the  tenants  too  much  ? — About 
hah  a year  s rent  was  allowed  by  the  landlord,  say  from  £5  to  £50.  The  tenant  quarried 
the  stone  and  burnt  the  hme  himself.  He  dieted  the  mason,  and  paid  him  in  potatoes  or 
?r°7 T,ns  °.r  Pr?duce-  He  ^ the  bog  timber,  grew  the  straw,  and  paid 
Catcher  in  like  manner,  and  managed  by  various  dealings,  so  that  little 
money  passed,  '■ 
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wlei°'lW>UiWlnSS  tormshed’-These  were  not  included  in  the  original 
Ste  of?S  V w c"  *'™  “““mug,  Lord  Headley  allowed  for  them,  afte?  tire 
farm  L\°  I ^pl°  (of  rilft<?1?)'  ™der  certain  rales  as  to  wads.  &c„  and  almost  every 
fo™att°e“o' erer”  I™S  “’Tf  f °'Jt-tai,Idi”S|.t  ia  » sufficient  number  of  compartment 
Mumble*  Tb„1f  ® d k,!ld  seporately.  That  is  also  described  and  planned  in  the 

pamphle,.  Their  own  plans  were  very  good  for  the  out-buildings. 

de,crin«o,fo?l,oi-  7at  P VeT!S  are  P™tiraU!'  —Oto  of  advantages  of  a better 
description  oi  houses  ?— Particularly  so,  and  they  are  very  proud  of  them  Upon  ore  ooca 
sion  a pnost  came  to  a house  to  hold  a station  for  confession,  and  he  wins  St  to  bring 

“Mv^rS  he  ^ten  “S  Is””1’  ”,“'1  ,Ile  mui  ™ild  not  allow  it  to  come  in.  He  said— 
My  landlord . has  budt  me  a house  for  myself  and  a stable  for  my  horse  - you  are  welcome 
to  come  into  the  hitchen,  but  your  horse  must  go  to  the  stable  ” The  Wriest  was 
sively  wroth,  but  the  man  insisted  upon  it,  and  carried  bis  point  ' P 

To,,  ;,?°/0U  th”‘  Sey  keeP,  lous<!s  m"*  cleaner  than  they  used  to  do  ’-Yes 
Tou  may  frequently  see  them  washing  and  cleansing  the  dressers  and'things  of  that  kind' 
There  k still  a quantity  of  mnd  on  the  floor,  hut  tin?  pigs  are  excluded 
houm  ? Y™  a*sTosltl™  *°  f”™*  ‘Iremaelres  with  little  articles  of  toniture  about  the 
house  . —Yes.  I hare  noticed  plates  and  dishes  and  tilings  of  that  land  arranged  on  the 
dresser  shelves.,  and  then-  bed-rooms  are  much  better  furnished  and  taken  care  of  In  some 
cases  they  hare  got  a Me  dial  erected  in  the  front : in  some  cases  they  hare  iron 

toate,  and  a cypher  of  their  initials  worked  upon  the  iron  gate.  They  are* very  "rateful  now 
and  ren-  proud  of  tlic  difference  between  tfeir  present  and  their  former  ’ 

ttS'housr^  topr^dflTt*8  °f  ^ PC°Pl°  iBprOTe  “ “ ,h”  of 

64.  And  their  clothing  also  ?— Yes,  their  clothing  is  much  better.  Thev  "o  to  their 

seven  trot  anJ  far“ef  iu  the  country.  They  are  also  well  mounted:  I had 

sei  entv  or  eighty  of  them  mounted  on  one  occasion,  and  arranged  them  as  a troop 

Oo.  is  there  an  equal  improvement  in  their  sleeping  apartments  ?— Yes  • the  beds  are 

men ' women141  r>7  °CCUpJ  PE5rent  rooms  ; formerly  they  all  slept  in  the  kitchen  together, 
men,  women,  children,  and  in  some  cases,  the  cow,  pigs,  and  all. 

66.  1 ou  find  that  those  improvements  follow  the  improvement  of  their  houses  Yes  • 

W,Impr7rent7^  conduct,  and  self-esteem  follows  : their  sons  and  daughters  make 
better  matches,  and  they  thrive  better  generally.  ° 

67.  How  were  the  roads  constructed,  and  at  'whose  expense  ?— The  roads  were  intended 

the  imwamadUrII1Sl  * ??  ?eTe“  }T ?’  ,,U*  Lo,'d  Headk,T  had  tllem  done  a‘  upon 
„ ® ft  J coach  road  being  made  bygoyemment;  I marked  them  out  on  the  maps 

tb^wor?  ?SJUmml!S  tle  ground,  and  the  tenants,  by  themselves  and  their  labourers,  did 
t ?: ' ” alld  were  allowed  for  it  out  of  their  rents,  at  the  nsual  rate  of  day  labour 

65.  How  are  these  roads  now  maintained?— At  the  landlord’s  expense.  Theyare  examined 

bee“dbeen  *°  «*  <ha  «*'  “ •*  «* 

4JeJthr„!^  His  lordship  con- 

.0.  Hoods  are.  mentioned  ; what  is  the  nature  of  them?— They  are  of  oak  thickly 
planted  and  nursed  with  Scotch  fir  and  larch,  all  very  thriving,  and  occupying  a brae  several 
miles  m length  Ter,-  ornamental  ii-om  the  Limerick  and  Killarnev  road,  and  the  trees  likely 
to  attain  a good  size,  if  thinned  in  time.  ' 7 

now  alSnre ei°,  deal.  "'itl1  ‘^.property  at  the  next  letting,  which  you  say  is 
sem  Ware  of  h k pu  »■’  ™Pected  and  EBt  >*  oat  into  farms  proper  for  the  pre- 

occupation,  dividing  several  of  the  former  farms,  and  arranging  portion!  of 
coarse  land  into  new  farms,  on  which  to  locate  branches  of  the  tenants'  faiMics.1 
i -.  How  are  the  rents  to  be  set  ?— Upon  my  yaluation,  on  inspection  of  the  lands. 

O..,  T™  ™Jl  pcmciplo  has  your  valuation  been  made  ?— On  the  English  principle  of 
MW  nntTf  ?*  * le  «rS,pr°duce  of  the  k”d  “ tiHago,  and  two-iiftfi  to  tW 

comuiou  “anlk1  ® la'“Is’— the  ktor  Proportion  being  only  applicable  to  mountain  or 

re  I4'  r?  d1  T°u  “PP1?  *'?  principle  of  valuation  ?— By  a key  first  drawn  up  and  annlied 
to  each  individual  parcel  of  land,  according  to  notes  made  on'the  spot.  The  calculations 
for  valuation  before  stated  are  the  key  in  this  ease.  1 calculations 

vallt  Jwv tlle  “ri  m°?e  y7  ad,°P‘  1,1  Tal,™«  p-1'T°  ; 1 W also  adopted  the  mode  of 
in  tatfcHs  taLnr°os'™w  t1°^’  'rIach,13  prevalent  in  Kerry,  that  is,  the  produce  of  cows 
? rl  “e11,35  reM  That  mode  has  been  prevalent  in  all  that  dairy  district. 

far®e,d  thP  re“*S  “ceerdiug  to  the  custom  of  the  country  ?-Not 
famfaml  N fl' y.4arms  Have  a great  deal  more  tillage  than  is  customary  With  daii-y 

these  knds-o,'e  ky  fte  mode’ aad 

D<?  iLeac  two  sums  agree  in  amount  ?— Yery  nearly  so : they  are  placed  in  iiixto 
posirion  m my  book.  There  are  several  modes  of  valuation  placed  thefe  : first,  by  the 
tbed™™b  h ™,aiire  i “6xt.  by  Ihe  stock  so  much  a cow ; then  the  yaluation  male  for 
the  lem-charge,  and  the  valuation  made  for  the  poor  rate-those  are  comparative. 

pnbUc  vallto  co^derT0  y aU  tie  ™umstances  of  those 
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80.  You  Spoke  of  moral  results  arising  from  the  improvement  of  the  land;  are  they 

o win 01  to  any  system  of  education  or  instruction  carried  on  at  the  same  time  with  the  busi- 
ness °of  the  estate?— No;  the  moral  results  are  due  to  the  effect  of  industry  on  the 
character  of  the  people,  and  the  respectability  of  feeling  and  of  conduct  which  naturally 
arises  from  the  acquirement  of  property.  . , , 

81.  Has  this  been  apparent  in  the  establishment  ot  schools,  or  m what  other  way?— 
Schools  have  not  been  established  amongst  the  people  to  any  extent,  hut  the  moral  results 
have  been  apparent  in  the  greatly  amended  conduct  of  the  people ; in  their  hotter  clothing 
and  mode  of  living,  and  the  general  good  character  they  have  acquired  in  exchange  for  the 
opposite  ; in  their  assiduity  and  industry  in  tilling  and  liming  their  lands,  evinced  by  the 
vast  extent  of  it  reclaimed  and  improved  during  the  lease.  It  is  also  apparent  in  their 
having  built  and  fitted  up  a new  and  handsome  place  of  worship,  and  hi  then-  better  atten- 
tion to  religious  duties  than  before,  and  hi  their  having  quietly  allowed  Protestant  prose- 
lytism  amongst  them,  which  they  would  not  have  done  before  ; also  in  then-  temperance, 
and  then*  reading  and  music  societies — they  have  a large  band  of  music ; but  above  all 
them  punctual  payment  of  rent.  I believe  they  read  and  talk  politics  at  them  meetings, 
but  we  cannot  prevent  that. 

82.  You  have  hitherto  spoken  of  your  system  as  applied  to  wild  mountain  tracts,  do  you 
consider  it  applicable  to  more  cultivated  and  forward  districts,  and  have  you  any  experience 
of  its  applicability  to  such  districts  ? — I consider  the  system  almost  equally  applicable  to 
every  kind  of  district,  and  to  every  part  of  the  world,  because  it  rests  upon  principles 
equally  current  with  all  mankind. 

83.  Will  you  explain  those  principles  more  fully? — I mean  the  principle  of  mutual  inte- 
rest. Thus,  two  parties,  viz.,  the  owner  and  the  occupier,  have  a mutual  interest  that  the 
produce  of  land  should  be  increased,  and  they  mutually  assist  each  other  in  creating  that 
increase ; the  occupier  labours  to  enjoy  its  fruits  during  a fixed  period,  and  the  owner 
assists  him,  with  a view  to  enjoy  some  benefit  at  the  end  of  that  period.  The  only  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  fair  adjustment  of  assistance,  its  land,  and  degree,  according  to  the  peculiar 
local  and  other  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  might  evidently  be  done  as  well  in  Russia  or 
in  the  Indies  as  in  Ireland,  under  such  judicious  adjustments. 

84.  Why  does  not  the  tenant  do  all  that  it  is  his  interest  to  do  without  assistance  from 
the  landlord,  rent  aud  other  matters  being  of  course  proportionate  ? — This  is  only  done  in 
highly  civilised  and  highly  cultivated  districts,  and  in  good  times  with  opulent  tenants;  but 
where  a stimulus  is  wanting,  as  in  Ireland  and  on  neglected  estates  in  England,  the  assist- 
ance must  be  given,  or  ages  may  pass  away  with  little  improvement ; nay,  a country  may 
retrograde  under  the  neglect  or  mismanagement  of  its  land  proprietors,  and  the  consequent 
apathy  of  its  occupiers.  The  property  of  which  I have  been  speaking  would  have  retro- 
graded but  for  the  system  which  has  been  adopted,  and  have  been  in  such  a state  that  we 
must  perhaps  have  given  it  up  aud  abandoned  it,  that  is  to  say,  let  it  to  middlemen.  All 
these  were  excessive  cases  of  neglect. 

85.  Is  not  that  apathy  to  which  you  have  alluded,  usually  overcome  by  long  leases  at 
low  rents  ? — Experience  has  proved  the  contrary  in  Ireland ; and  even  in  England  estates 
go  down  without  stimulating,  or  by  always  squeezing  what  can  be  got  out  of  them. 

S6.  Have  you  found  your  mutual-interest  principle  practically  beneficial  in  England  ?— 
Yes,  particularly  so  on  neglected  estates,  even  in  highly  cultivated  districts.  Ono  estate 
in  Northamptonshire  was  lately  increased  in  rental  value  one-third  in  ten  years  under 
it,  two  lordships  in  Lincolnshire  were  nearly  doubled  in  produce,  and  other  large  pro- 
perties have  been  vastly  increased  in  produce  and  value,  to  some  thousands  a year  extent, 
at  a cost  not  exceeding  ten  years’  purchase,  or,  in  other  words,  producing  a profit  of  ten 
per  cent.  In  one  instance,  I obtained  the  improvement  of  about  1,250  acres  of  fen,  as  it 
is  called  in  England,  or  bog  in  Ireland,  to  the  amount  of  £20  per  acre  in  fee,  by  the  allow- 
ance of  £2  per  acre. 

87.  State  how  this  was  effected  ? — By  raising  on  the  surface  the  calcareous  clay  on 
which  the  bog  or  peat  rests : the  cost  of  this  was  £4  per  acre,  and  I allow  half.  ' The 
effect  is  to  enable  lands  to  grow  thirty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  as  many  of  beans  per 
acre,  which  before  grew  only  shape  oats,  or  those  weighing  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  per 
bushel. 

88.  Is  that  a common  improvement  in  that  district  ?— It  is.  I should  think  at  least 
250,000  acres  have  been  so  improved  out  of  the  400,000  acres  of  which  that  fen  district 
consists. 

89.  Is  that  mode  of  improving  bog  applicable  to  Ireland  ?— It  is,  whenever  the  bog  is 
not  so  deep  as  that  the  subsoil  may  be  reached  by  trenching. 

90.  What  depth  do  you  dig  in  the  fens  to  bring  up  the  subsoil  ? — I take  seven  or  eight 
feet  to  be  the  maximum. 

91.  How  would  you  apply  this  mode  of  bog  improvement  in  Ireland  ? By  trenching  up 

the  subsoil  where  it  can  be  reached,  and  by  carting  it  on  the  surface  in  deeper  spots.  On 
the  large  scale,  using  portable  tram  roads,  which,  of  course,  must  be  provided  and  worked 
by  the  landlord. 

92.  How  would  you  assist  the  tenants  in  making  this  kind  of  improvement  ? By  allow- 

ance for  so  many  loads  or  cube  yards  of  earth  carried  on  to  the  bog,  but  the  bog  must  be 
first  well  drained. 

93.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  system  you  advocate,  of  assisting  tenants  in 
the  improvement  of  lands,  has  formerly  been  prevalent  in  England  ? — I have  no  doubt 
that  it  has,  from  old  accounts  which  I have  seen,  of  allowances  to  tenants  for  draining; 
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fencing,  &c.,  and  I believe  it  is  part  of  the  system  by  which  England  has  become  what  it 
is  : but  as  the  tenants  became  opulent  the  improvements  were  left  to  them. 

94.  Do  you  find  landlords  generally  now  anxious  to  adopt  this  system  ? — By  no  means; 
tew  can  see  the  benefit  to  themselves  of  expenses  incurred  for  the  immediate  benefit  of  the 
tenant.  As  nearly  as  possible  a net  rent  is  what  landlords  like,  or  if  they  choose  to  improve 
their  estates,  they  like  to  do  it  in  their  own  way,  as  in  building  or  the  hke.  I have  known 
some  landlords  rebuild  all  their  farm  houses  on  plans  of  their  own.  and  not  care  for  the 
out-buildings,  by  winch  the  fanner  is  to  live : some  make  roads,  some  plant  for  game,  some 
one  thing  and  some  another;  but  I do  not  find  that  the  system  of  improvement,  by  means 
of  assistance  given  to  the  tenants,  is  at  all  generally  adopted  or  understood,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  open  to  great  objections  on  the  score  of  “ draining  the  pocket,”  though  not  in 
tact  so  costly  as  other  modes  of  management.  Even  after  the  benefits  have  arisen,  persons 
not  wen  versed  in  land  are  apt  to  deem  the  costs  as  so  much  money  thrown  away. 

95.  Then  you  have  found  it  sometimes  difficult  to  make  landlords  see  their  true  interests- 
have  you  experienced  the  same  difficulty  with  tenants  ’?— The  tenant  having  the  immediate 
benefit,  is  much  more  ready  to  improve  with  a little  assistance,  than  the  landlord  is  to  afford 
that  assistance,  because  his  benefit  is  remote. 

9?'  tlien  do  y°u  as  an  a.?ent  advise  the  landlord  to  do  that  which  he  does  reluc- 
tantly:— Because  as  a man  of  business  I perceive  that  which  escapes  his  perception,  his 
nund  being  otherwise,  occupied,  namely,  that  in  many  cases  the  tenant  will  not  or  cannot 
improve  at  all  without  some  assistance ; that  the  assistance  gives  a control  over  his  im- 
proving ; that  the  increase  of  produce  by  improvement  affords  a security  for  the  punctual 
payment  of  the  current  rent;  and  that  it  ensures  a fair  advance  at  the  end  of  the  specified 
term,  and  a considerable  addition  to  the  saleable  value  of  the  estate,— since  even  the  moral 
results  only  would  induce  a purchaser  to  give  at  least  five  years’  purchase  more  than  before, 
that  is,  twenty-five  years’  purchase  for  a well  circumstanced  property,  instead  of  twenty 
years  for  one  in  a contrary  state,  as  to  tenantry  and  land. 

97.  Then  you  are  of  opinion  that  judicious  improvements,  made  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
Landlord  and  tenant,  are  remunerative  to  both  ? — Most  assuredly. 

9b.  How  then  do  you  account  tor  the  non-prevalence  of  similar  arrangements  to  those 
which  you  have  made? — I can  only  look  for  the  means  of  accounting  for  it  in  the  present 
necessities,  the  selfishness,  and  short-sightedness  of  men,  who  usually  look  for  immediate 
benefits,  rather  than  remote  ones,  and  this  in  matters  of  higher  importance  than  their 
incomes.  The  clergyman  tells  us  of  our  future  interests,  but  we  do  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  him  as  those  interests  recpiire,  and  so  it  is  in  a great  measure  with  landlords  and 
their  lands. 

99.  In  what  manner  do  you  consider  that  the  principles  you  have  laid  down,  can  be  best 
carried  out  upon  an  estate  circumstanced  like  those  in  Kerry? — There  is  “ A Letter  to  a 
Nobleman”  in  my  hook,  entitled,  " The  Monster  ilisery  of  Ireland,”  in  which  I describe  the 
mode  practically,  plainly,  and  concisely. 

100.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  building  houses,  was  it  Lord  Headley  that  built  the 
houses  — The  tenants  built  them ; but  Lord  Headley  assisted  them  by  allowances  of  money 
out  of  their  rent. 

101.  Did  the  tenants  plan  them  ? — Yes ; but  they  consulted  us.  A very  essential  portion 
of  my  system  is  to  make  the  tenants  the  executive.  I would  not  build  a wall  for  them  on 
any  account. 

102.  Tne  tenants  built  those  houses  which  cost  £50  or  £100  ? — Yes;  I thought  it  most 
material  to  bring  their  feelings,  their  ingenuity,  and  their  industry  into  action. 

, * "3.  Does  not  your  former  answer  lead  to  the  inference,  that  the  landlords  generally, 
both  m England  and  Ireland,  do  not  understand  their  true  interests  ? — I do  not  wish  to 
state  that  opinion ; hut  I must  state  that  the  true  interests  of  the  landlord  are  not  very 
generally  acted  on,  for  many  reasons.  It  would  he  endless  to  attempt  the  enumeration  of 
circumstances  under  which  such  is  the  fact ; but  I may  mention  that  as  land  agency  is  at 
present  constituted  in  Ireland,  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  improvement  of  estates. 

104.  What  do  you  intend  to  convey  by  the  expression  “as  land  agency  is  at  present 
constituted  . —That  if  land  agents  find  their  employers  adverse  to  the  expense  of  improve- 
ments, they  will  naturally  cease  that  which  gives  them  trouble  and  incurs  them  blame.  If 
landlords  expect  improvements  without  some  expenses,  they  must  be  disappointed.  Land 
agents  m England  are  generally,  I think,  more  anxious  to  improve  the  estates  under  their 
care  than  landlords ; I doubt  whether  it  is  so  in  Ireland. 

105.  But  you  seem  to  say  that  the  expense  of  improvements  is  merely  nominal,  and  that 
the  expense  is  returned,  first,  in  security  of  rent  reserved,  and  next,  in  the  advanced  rent 
at  the  end  of  the  term  of  the  lease  ? — Exactly  so. 

106.  If  that  is  so,  why  should  not  the  proposition  be  self-evident  to  both  landlords  and 
agents?— That  is  asking  why  truth  on  all  subjects  should  not  be  self-evident.  It  is  self- 
evident  as  a proposition,  that  no  man  should  spend  beyond  his  income,  yet  many  do  so. 
It  is  self-evident,  as  a proposition,  that  to  improve  an  estate  in  Ireland  is  beneficial  to  all 
interested  therein,  namely,  the  immediate  landlord,  the  next  and  succeeding  landlord,  and 
the  immediate  and  succeeding  occupier  ; but  still  it  is  not  the  general  practice  to  improve 
estates  in  Ireland. 

107.  Then  you  do  not  undertake  to  account  for  the  non-prevalence  of  the  modes  you 
lmve  found  successful  for  the  improvement  of  estates  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I do  not,  fui-tlier 
than  I have  already  observed ; except  that  landlords  are  afraid  of,  and  wish  to  avoid  the 

Part  II.  p 
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17/A  June,  1644.  expense  of  improvements:  yet  they  do  incur  expenses  on  their  estates,  and  I only  wish 

them  to  incur  the  same  amount  of  expense  in  a different  mode. 

10S.  You  have  said  that  the  farms  in  Kerry,  or  some  of  them,  under  your  general 
management,  were  in  partnership ; was  that  in  what  is  called  rundale  ? — Not  exactly.  Run- 
dale,  as  mentioned  by  Arthur  Young,  I take  to  be  parcels  of  land,  either  in  tillage  or  grass, 
which  are  occupied  one  year  by  one  partner  in  a farm,  and  the  next  year  by  another 
partner  in  the  same  farm,  in  such  maimer  as  that  every  partner  shall,  within  a certain 
number  of  years,  have  the  occupation  of  every  piece  or  parcel  of  land  of  which  the  farm 
consists  : and  this  was,  anciently  not  only  in  Ireland  but  in  England  considered  to  he  the 
equitable  way  of  occupying  land,  because  then  every  man  had  the  use  of  the  best  and  the 
worst  land  in  rotation.  It  was  very  prevalent  in  Lincolnshire,  and  in  Wiltshire,  and  on  the 
wolds  of  Yorkshire,  sometime  ago.  In  the  partnership  I speak  of  as  prevalent  in  Kerry, 
the  tenants  separated  or  divided  each  sort  or  quality  of  land  according  to  the  proportion 
of  rent  paid  by  each  tenant,  so  that  a species  of  local  enclosure  was  carried  into  effect  every 
year,  and  the  partners’  shares  fluctuated  yearly,  according  to  their  circumstances,  in  very 
intricate  gradations.  I have  known  them  divide  a piece  of  meadow,  and  quarrel  over  it 
and  actually  tread  the  grass  into  the  soil,  before  they  could  agree  upon  who  should  get  it/ 

109.  And  now  do  they  all  hold  in  severalty? — Yes,  they  do.  < 

110.  Is  not  that  of  itself  a great  improvement  in  the  circumstances  of  the  people  ? It  is 

such  a one  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  describe  ; if  nothing  else  had  been  done,  that  of  itself 
would  have  been  most  important. 

111.  What  is  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  cottiers  or  labourers  on  the  Plough- 
lands?— It  is  far  from  good.  Forty  shillings  are  often  charged  by  the  tenants  for  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  of  poor  land  whereon  to  plant  potatoes,  which  (crop  or  no  crop)  must  be 
worked  out. 

112.  Has  any  interference  or  control  been  exercised  between  the  landlord  arid  tenant, 
on  account  of  the  cottiers? — No  ; it  has  not  beep  thought  a fit  subject  of  interference:  but 
the  evil  is  great  and  crying,  and  some  interference  either  from  the' landlord  or  the  legisla- 
ture is  imperatively  called  for ; the  one  is  hopeless,  and  the  other  may  not  he  practicable  or 
expedient. 

1 13.  Is  the  interest  which  in  Ulster  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  “ tenant-right”  pre- 
valent in  the  South,  so  far  as  your  practice  goes  ?— So  far  as  my  experience  extends,  the 
contrary  of  tenant-right  has  prevailed;  that  is,  the  tenant  in  possession  has  been  held 
to  have  no  right,  legal,  moral,  or  otherwise,  beyond  his  term.  1 trust  the  commissioners 
null  not  confound  my  practice^  with  that  of  Munster,  of  which  I speak.  I mean  to  say,  that 


there  is  no  such  practice  in  Munster  as  the  tenant-right —for  even  the  moral  rigiit^is  not 
acknowledged.  I have  frequently  seen  it  stated,  in  advertisements  of  farms  to  let,  that  no 


preference  has  been  or  will  be  given. 

114.  How  do  you  prevent  or  counteract  the  mischiefs  of  subletting  ?— Wc  positively 
object  to  and  resist  assignment  or  underletting,  without  the  consent  of  "the  landlord  ; and 
we  discourage  subdivision  of  farms,  unless  in  eligible  cases,  as  of  family  arrangements,  in 
which  new  capital,  derived  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  is  brought  upon  the  farm,  or  where 
circumstances  render  subdivision  reasonable;  hut  it  is  always  attended  with  holding  in 
se\ eralty.  We  sometimes  ourselves  divide  a farm  between  partners,  or  between  families: 
we  do  not  allow  them  to  divide  without  our  knowledge. 


115.  Have  you  had  any  experience  with  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  farms  in  Ireland?— 
had  ®x;Pene!lcTe1or  observation  of  almost  every  treatment  of  landed  property  in 
a,id  1 haye  consolidated  farms,  it  has  not  been  of  sufficient  extent  to  form 

RnSSi  Tf  nmarik'+i  1 nugllt.  .“*»  “ answer  to  that  question,  that  on  the  property  at 
Rossbegh  I altered  the  occupation  of  several  hundred  families,  all  at  once,  by  a process 
answered  remarkably  jell.  I called  the  principal  inhabitants  together, 


Te  sat  five  4ay8  taking  down  the  proper  situation  of  each 


„ ‘ x x I , . , . “ . , uuwu  biiu  proper  situation  ot  eacn 

wS,!Pr/w  s°  as  to  bnng  him  within  reach  of  his  friends,  and  within  reach  of 

waf  T ® 0r  PY  rent  fo\and  consiclerinS  all  circumstances  ; and  in  that 

Zenl tine  putting  off  fifteen  or 


twenty  bad  characters  who  were  sheep  stealers’,  or  offenders  in  other  respects, -a  Mack 
Z ^ItePllTtag  5™  “““S'  an4  with  the  cons<!,,t  of  aI1  the  reBt  ‘hey  were  put  off 


although  there  was  not  a family  who  did  not  change,  more  or  less. 

1 * ji7°U  m®an  that  the  alterations  were  suggested  by  the  committee  ?— They  were 

and  t0  the„  “ee ; th*y 

an^sneh  Zw? *2“ sTc»nm"ttee.,?”d  they  were  ashed,  -■  Is  th£e  any  objection  to 
and  such  a ohamr.  9 They  were  all  brought  before  fhe  committee,  and  when  any  one 


such  and  such  a change  ?” 

•’f  them  was  interested  in  the  question,  he  retired/' 

118  fee,h  te  rr,°batT  °f  the  COrHttOC  a°3r  weK  carrM  “to  effect  ? — Yes. 

fair  costs  of  menariZ  W f °“  T l***  be“S  g«mted  ?-No  other  than  the 
ten;  costs  ot  preparing  leases,  plans,  &c.,  and  the  stamps  thereon.  That  is  a uoint  unon 

w/vtk  *m  P?rtlcldar’  and  1 hoPe  that  no  one  will  receive  a single  sixpence  • but  I believe 
^^ng^between  t^tenau?^  P-f  ’ S6Veral  hundl'ccl  1>° ™Ss  passed  at  the  last 

spSg  Of  wMch  Z ft the  rTde,“  aSents  “P™  property  of  which  I have  been 
speamng,  some  ot  which  was  afterwards  claimed  to  have  been  paid  as  rent  One  of  the 

?op“bi wiicb' ofcomBe’ 1 

hope  will  be  prevented  m future,  as  a corrupt  practice  having  many  evil  tendencies,  ' 
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119.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  agricultural  schools  and  their  effects  ? — I have 
observed  very  good  effects  from  the  agricultural  school  at  Templemoyle,  on  the  Grocers’ 
Estate,  in  county  Derrv. 

120.  In  what  way  ? — In  the  instruction  of  youth,  by  means  of  alternate  study  and  labour, 
and  qualifying  them  for  good  clerks,  stewards,  and  farmers. 

121.  Have  you  known  any  youths  educated  there  turn  out  well,  and  in  what  capacities  ? — 
Yes,  I have.  Some  have  been  good  accountants  and  stewards,  others  good  farmers,  and  all 
have  greatly  profited  by  the  instruction  received  there,  and  their  minds  have  been  expanded 
on  the  matters  of  their  calling  more  in  one  year  than  they  could  otherwise  have  been  in 
many  years,  if  ever,  without  going  there  ; but*  they  ought  to  have  staid  two  years  to  receive 
the  full  benefit. 

122.  Do  you  think  such  schools  would  be  generally  useful  in  Ireland  ? — Host  assuredly 
they  would,  if  sustained,  as  this  is,  by  the  personal  attention  of  influential  gentlemen.  But 
this  cannot  he  expected  either  generally  or  lastingly. 

123.  Have  you  any  measures  to  suggest  of  a legislative  kind  which,  in  your  mind,  may 
meliorate  or  improve  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  ? — No ; I think  it  better, 
to  decline  doing  so  now.  The  commissioners  will  see  a great  deal  better  what  is  to  be 

r done  than  I can. 

124.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  in  what  way,  whether  by  public  works  or  other- 
wise, the  government  could  best  encourage  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  ? — My  mind 
was  some  time  ago  very  much  bent  upon  that ; but,  perhaps,  the  state  had  better  interfere 
as  little  as  possible,  unless  by  gradual  amendation  of  the  law,  and  that  the  great  object  is 
to  get  landlords  to  see  their  own  interests.  You  would  hardly  persuade  the  government 
to  lend  money  unless  for  purely  public  purposes.  I have  said  in  print  what  I thought  upon 
that  subject,  in  my  book  entitled  (*  The  Monster  Misery  of  Ireland.”  But  I am  anxious  to 
confine  my  evidence  upon  this  occasion  to  the  practical  matters  which  I have  been  con- 
cerned in,  and  can  recommend  to  the  notice  of  landowners.  I must,  however,  say,  that 
opening  up  wild  tracts,  by  main  lines  of  road,  would  greatly  tend  to  facilitate  private  im- 
provement. It  was  by  this  alone  that  the  Ploughlands  were  so  greatly  improved,  the  mail 
coach  road  from  Limerick  to  Killamey  forming  a foundation  for  all  the  operations,  or  base 
line  on  which  all  was  built.  Any  mode,  therefore,  by  which  government  could  promote 
the  opening  up  of  mountain  districts,  by  main  lines  of  road,  without  increasing  the  burdens 
of  cess,  would  be  a boon  to  Ireland.  Having  mentioned  my  book,  I will  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  permission  to  assure  the  commissioners,  that  my  sole  object  in  it  was  to  rouse  Irish 
landlords  to  a sense  of  their  interests,  not  to  censure  them.  I am  quite  aware,  that  many 
parts  of  Ireland  are  nearly  as  well  managed  as  any  parts  of  England ; but,  taking  a com- 
prehensive view  of  the  country,  I must  consider  it  as  wanting  the  vigilant  systematic  atten- 
tion to  landed  property  which  England  has  experienced,  and  the  benefits  of  which  I wish 
Ireland  also  to  enjoy. 

125.  Are  you  extensively  employed  in  the  management  of  landed  property  in  England  ? — 
Yes,  I am. 

126.  Have  you  been  so  for  many  years? — Yes,  for  many  years,  and  very  extensively  in 
many  counties,  as  Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk:,  Northamptonshire,  Gloucestershire,  Lincolnshire, 
and  Yorkshire. 

127.  Having  explained  your  system  and  proceedings  with  respect  to  Irish  property,  will 
you  now  be  good  enough  to  mention  what  is  the  usual  mode  of  management,  or  arrange- 
ments made  with  English  tenants  and  property? — The  arrangements,  of  course,  differ  very 
greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  property ; but  referring  to  backward  or  neglected 
property,  agreements  are  made  with  the  tenants,  with  the  view  of  effecting  the  most  obvious 
improvements,  and  leases  are  subsequently  granted  to  them. 

12S.  What  is  the  process  by  which  this  kind  of  business  is  usually  concluded  ? — The 
first  process  is  for  some  man  of  business  to  look  over  the  farms,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
fair  rent  thereof,  and  the  proper  terms  of  holding  or  covenants  of  the  intended  lease.  Drafts 
of  these  are  furnished  to  the  tenants  who  are  treated  with,  and  the  rents  and  covenants 
finally  adjusted. 

129.  On  what  principles  or  grounds  are  the  rents  and  covenants  usually  adjusted  ? — The 
valuation  of  the  rents  is  made  by  every  person  in  his  own  way.  Most  commonly  it  may, 
I believe,  be  said  to  be  what  is  called  in  Yorkshire  a “ scowl  of  brow”  valuation,  which 
means,  that  it  has  been  made  by  prices  set  down  for  each,  field  on  the  spot,  according  to 
what  similar  lands  in  the  same  neighbourhood  are  known  to  let  for.  Others  take  more 
pains,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  average  gross  produce  of  the  lands  to  he  valued,  and  then 
take  a certain  portion  of  the  value  of  that  produce  as  rent,  say  a fourth  or  fifth  of  tillage 
lands,  and  from  one-third  to  two-fiffchs  of  grass  lands.  This  kind  of  valuation  is  made  on- 
each  quality  of  the  lands,  forming  a key,  like  that  before  described,  which  is  applied  to 
each  individual  field.  Then  again,  sometimes  a debtor  and  creditor  account  is  stated, 
debiting  the  occupier  of  the  farm  with  the  value  of  produce  which  ought  to  be  Bold  off  it 
one  year  with  another,  and  crediting  him  with  payments  which  must  be  made  out  of  that 
produce,  as  for  rates  and  taxes,  tithes,  labour,  repairs,  stock,  and  manure  bought,  and  in- 
terest of  capital,  &c.,  the  balance  being  taken  as  rent. 

130.  On  what  grounds  do  you  take  one-fourth  or  any  other  proportion  of  produce,  as 
the  fair  amount  of  rent,  or  how  do  you  arrive  at  that  conclusion? — By  means  of  the  fore- 
going statements — that  is,  by  the  debtor  and  creditor  statements — we  find  that  after 
charging  the  occupier  of  the  land  with  its  produce,  and  crediting  him  with  its  expenses,  the 
rent  .comes  out  in  those  proportion^  Here  is  a-  statement  of  the  produce,  rent,  expenses, 
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Sic.,  of  forty  farms : in  these  cases,  which  differ  greatly  from  each  other,  the  averages 
were  as  under : — 

Arable  land,  .....  27-  acres. 

Grass  land,  .....  142  ,, 


Total  each  farm, 


414  acres. 


Total  produce  saleable  from  each  farm, 
Wages  of  labour,  . 

Expenses, — as  taxes,  stock,  manure,  &c., 
Profit,  ten  per  cent,  on  capital, 

Rent  in  balance  (tithe  free), 


£1,609  0 0 

.£417  0 0 
. 439  0 0 
. 320  0 0 
. 493  0 0 

£1,669  0 0 


131.  How  would  you  say  the  saleable  produce  was  generally  appropriated  ? — About  one- 
fourth  to  labour,  one-fourth  to  expenses,  one-fourth  to  tenant’s  profit,  and  one-fourth  to 
rent  in  general. 

132.  When  you  speak  of  one-fourth  for  labour,  one-fourth  for  expenses,  and  so  on,  do 
you  think  that  that  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  form  a rule?' — No,  I think  it  is  not.  I find* 
these  forty  farms  differ  so  much  that  it  can  hardly  form  a rule;  it  depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  arable  and  grass  land,  and  on  many  other  circumstances. 

133.  What  items  do  you  include  under  the  head  of  expenses  ? — A great  many.  I include 
rates,  tithes,  taxes,  repairs  of  buildings,  manure,  the  purchase  of  seed,  sacks,  hurdles, 
implements,  wear  and  tear  of  horses,  expenses  of  horses,  renewal  of  stock,  marketing 
expenses,  losses,  and  the  like. 

134.  By  expenses  of  horses,  do  you  mean  the  keep  of  horses  ? — No  ; the  mere  expense 
of  horses  refers  to  the  expenses  of  farriers  and  collar-makers,  and  such  like  articles,  but 
the  general  head  of  expenses  includes  all  those  things  not  chargeable  under  the  head  of 
labour,  which  practice  and  experience  enable  one  to  enumerate  pretty  accurately. 

135.  What  arc  the  tenant’s  repairs  upon  a farm  ? — They  vary  very  much.  Often  they 
are  done  by  the  landlord ; often  the  tenant  does  or  agrees  to  do  the  repairs  himself,  and 
the  landlord  finds  bricks,  tiles,  and  timber,  at  times  only  the  timber,  and  on  marsh  farms 
not  even  that,  as  it  does  not  grow  there.  Upon  the  estates  I have  the  care  of  in  England, 
my  plan  is  for  the  landlord  to  find  bricks,  tiles,  and  timber,  and  the  tenant  carriage  and 
straw,  and  then  to  divide  the  rest  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  equally. 

136.  Do  you  mean  that  the  system  varies  upon  different  estates  or  in  different  dis- 
tricts ? — It  varies  greatly  in  different  districts,  and  upon  different  .estates  in  the  same 
districts. 

137.  Which  of  the  modes  of  valuation  to  winch  you  have  referred,  is  generally  adopted 
by  yourself  ?— I often,  especially  in  cases  of  lands  to  which  I am  a stranger,  or  other  spe- 
cial cases,  adopt  all  three  of  these  modes,  viz.,  scowl  of  brow,  acreable  value,  and  debtor 
and  creditor  statement,  and  if  I find  them  to  agree  tolerably  well,  I feel  satisfied  with 
the  result. 

138.  Supposing  rents  are  offered  higher  than  those  which  your  calculations  bring  out, 
how  do  you  act  then?— We  do  not,  in  England,  consider  the  highest  the  most  eligible 
offer ; on  the  contrary,  we  know  very  well  that  the  least  eligible  persons  as  tenants  will 
offer  the  highest  rent,  probably  intending  to  pay  it  if  they  can,  but  if  not,  taking  the 
chance  of  the  landlord’s  humanity,  forbearance,  or  policy,  besides  many  other  chances  of 
holding  on  at  least  for  a time.  All  this  is  so  well  understood  in  England,  that  high  offers 
ot  rent  create  alarm  and  suspicion,  and  are  rejected  by  all  agents  and  by  most  landlords, — 
few  indeed  of  the  latter  being  ignorant  of  the  impolicy  of  accepting  very  high  offers  of 
rent.  I have  known  an  instance  of  £800  being  taken  for  five  or  six  farms,  when  £1.200 
was  offered. 

139.  mat  do  you  intend  to  designate  as  high  offers  of  rent?— Offers  of  such  sums,  in 
the  nature  of  rent,  as  cannot  leave  a sufficiency  out  of  the  saleable  produce  to  pay  neccs- 
sary  expenses,  and  maintain  the  occupier’s  family  decently. 

140.  Then  you  do  not  accede,  so  far  as  rent  is  concerned,  that  “ the  real  value  of  the 
thing  is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring  ?”— Certainly  not  in  the  large  sense. 

141 . What  do  you  mean  by  the  “ large  sense  ?” — I mean  to  the  full  extent  of  the  words, 
because  whatever  a landowner  can  make  of,  obtain  for,  or  let  his  land  at,  appears  to  be  the 
value  ; hut  if  the  offer  is  beyond  itB  just  value  it  may  answer  the  temporary  purpose  of  the 
man  who  offers,  but  will  not  answer  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  man  who  accepts,  because 
the  a1C^>tanCe  °f  t0°  high  a reut  “apwenshes  the  occupier,  and  he  necessarily  impoverishes 

^2.  You  deem  it  to  be  the  ultimate  interest  of  landlords  to  accept  moderate  rather 
than  high  rents  ?— les,  I do ; not  only  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned,  but  because  if  we 
took  the  deterioration  of  fee-simple  value,  in  consequence  of  the  simultaneous  impoverish- 
ment of  occupier  and  of  land,  we  should  be  too  much  astonished  at  the  amount  to  admit 
readily  of  the  result:  what  I mean  is,  that  the  commissioners  will  he  astonished  at  the 
difference  in  the  fee-simple  value  of  deteriorated  estates. 

143.  Suppose  a tenant  pays  £l  sterling,  per  acre,  beyond  a moderate  rent,  why  should 
that  impoverish  land ; would  he  not  endeavour  to  pay  it  by  extra  cultivation,  and  so  in 
fact  improve  the  land  by  the  stimulus  afforded  by  extra  rent  ?— You  have  put  a very  par- 
ticular case  m which  your  hypothesis  might  hold,  and  does  hold  in  some  cases  where  the  • 
tenant  u able  and  willing  t<?  ynproye ; but  I ant  looking  at  the  generality  of  cases.  If  a • 
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rich  man  bids  or  gives  a fancy  price  for  land,  there  is,  perhaps,  little  harm  in  making  him 
pay  well  for  it ; but  that  is  a case  of  accommodation  land,  and  forms  a class  out  of  our 
present  contemplation,  which  is  of  farms  whereon  men  of  very  moderate  capital  may  ex- 
pect to  get  a very  moderate  living,  and  to  pay  their  way.  In  such  cases  all  experience 
proves,  that  any  thing  beyond  a fair  or  moderate  rent  leads  to  losses,  both  by  the  tenant 
and  the  landlord,  besides  injury  and  deterioration  to  the  land. 

144.  Experience  is  as  you  say,  but  wc  are  now  inquiring  into  the  causes  : what  is  your 
opinion  of  them '? — I take  the  causes  of  the  known  effects  of  too  high  rents  to  be,  that  no 
persons  offer  or  submit  to  too  high  rents  unless  they  are  desperately  circumstanced  ; such 
persons  have  seldom  enough  capital  to  farm  the  land  at  all,  never  enough  to  farm  it  high. 
Their  objects  are  usually  of  a temporary  kind,  and  they  work  accordingly,  making  the  most 
of  a short  period  of  occupation  ; that  is.  coming  to  the  end  of  their  own  pecuniary  means, 
and  all  the  capabilities  of  the  land,  and  the  landlord’s  patience,  about  the  same  time. 

. 145.  How,  then,  is  it  that  so  much  land  lias  been,  and  is  still,  let  by  tender  to  the  highest 
bidder,  since  we  can  hardly  suppose  landed  proprietors  to  be  insensible  to  their  own  inter- 
ests ?— -That  mode  of  letting  is,  I think,  almost  disused ; but  when  adopted,  it  is  owing  to 
many  circumstances  which  operate  with  greater  force  and  frequency  in  Ireland  than  in 
England  ; such  as,  preference  of  the  present  moment  to  the  future  ; trustees  being  bound 
to  take  the  highest  offer ; needy  families  pressing  for  the  utmost  that  can  be  obtained, — in 
short,  consequences  being  less  regarded  than  ready  money. 

146.  What,  then,  do  you  consider  such  a moderate  rent  as  may  be  securely  accepted  bv 
a landlord,  without  fear  of  his  tenant,  or  his  land  being  impoverished  '? — That  is  a very- 
intricate  proposition.  I have  already  mentioned  what  I consider  the  fair  mode  of  calcu- 
lating rent ; but  even  this  is  liable  to  all  sorts  of  fluctuations,  arising  from  alterations  of 
existing  laws,  whether  corn  laws  or  currency  laws,  or  other  laws  affecting  landed  property, 
that  is,  the  value  of  its  produce  ; and  the  upshot  is,  that  unless  landlord  and  tenant  make 
common  cause — unless  they  act  together  as  being  of  one  and  the  same  family — unless,  in 
fact,  the  landlord  supports  his  tenant  through  every  vicissitude,  landed  property  cannot  be 
flourishing. 

147.  In  what  do  you  consider  such  support  to  consist? — In  assisting  liim  to  increase  the 
produce  of  his  land — in  abating  his  rent,  should  circumstances  render  it  reasonable ; and 
generally  in  upholding  and  sustaining  his  tenant,  and  enabling  and  assisting  liim  to  increase 
the  produce  of  the  land. 

148.  In  letting  a farm  in  England,  supposing  the  rent  to  be  agreed  upon,  what  are  the 
next  steps  ? — The  covenants  have  been  talked  over  before  the  rent  is  finally  fixed. 

149.  What  are  they  generally  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  agreements  for  a 
lease  *? — Referring  to  a specific  instance  in  Huntingdonshire,  the  land  let  being  mentioned, 
the  exceptions  are  enumerated ; then  the  term,  the  rent  made  payable  quarterly  (though 
only  received  half-yearly),  the  contingent  or  additional  rents  in  the  nature  of  forfeiture  on 
non-performance  of  covenants.  The  lessees  positive  covenants  follow,  -viz., — to  pay  rent  and 
taxes,  to  reside,  to  repair,  to  keep  up  roads,  to  maintain  fences,  to  manage  the  hedges  in 
a certain  manner,  to  keep  open  the  water-courses,  to  cultivate  the  arable  (tillage)  in  a certain 
manner,  to  manage  the  grass  lands  in  a certain  manner,  to  stack  the  com  anil  expend  the 
straw  and  hay  on  the  premises,  to  use  all  the  manure  ou  the  farm,  to  make  certain  new 
fences,  dykes,  and  drains  of  certain  dimensions,  to  make  certain  under-drains  in  certain 
places  and  of  certain  dimensions,  to  make  certain  other  improvements,  to  preserve  timber. 
Lessee’s  negative  covenants  are, — not  to  assign  or  under-let,  nor  to  break  up  grass  lands, 
nor  suffer  any  new  paths,  nor  to  cut  hedgewood,  except  in  due  season,  nor  to  cultivate 
plants  pernicious  to  the  land,  nor  to  farm  contrary  to  covenant.  The  lessor’s  covenants 
are,— -to  allow  rough  timber,  bricks,  and  tiles,  and  sougli  tiles,  or  blackthorn,  for  under- 
draining, and  to  allow  lialf  the  tradesmen’s  bills  for  repairs ; to  pay  lessee  for  all  fallows, 
seeds,  and  sowing  same,  and  for  all  manure  and  bay  left  at  the  end  of  the  term  ; also  to 
allow  out-going  tenant  accommodation  for  threshing  out  and  marketing  his  last  year’s  crop, 
he  delivering  the  straw  and  chaff'  to  in-comer,  who  is  to  carry  out  the  last  year’s  com. 

150.  This  is  the  general  tenor  of  the  agreement ; have  you  a copy  of  one  in  detail? — 
Yes,  I have  here  a copy  of  one  of  the  agreements  on  an  estate  in  Northamptonshire,  by  the 
operation  of  which  a rental  of  £2,079  1C.?.  Sd.  was  converted  into  one  of  £2,S63  15s.  in 
ten  years,  the  difference  being  £783  18s.  4 d. 

151.  Perhaps  the  former  rents  were  low? — Quite  the  contrary;  they  would  not  he 
realise!  until  the  improvements  began  to  tell : a large  farm  was  in  hand  for  want  of  a ten- 
ant, and*a  great  loss  incurred  by  its  occupation  for  a year  or  two.  I have,  also,  particulars 
of  arrangements  for  the  improvement  of  two  very  neglected  lordships  in  Lincolnshire, 
which  were  eminently  successful. 

152.  What  were  the  costs  of  effecting  so  great  an  improvement  in  so  short  a period  ? — : 
I can  state  them  thus. — I find  the  cost  to  the  landlord  in  ten  years,  from  1832  to  1842,  of 
improving  2,714  acres  of  wet,  cold,  clay  land,  by  draining  with  tiles  and  blackthorn,  and 
fencing,  was  £l,95S ; and  putting  all  the  farm  houses  and  buildings  in  a good  state  of  repair, 
with  some  new  ones,  establishing  a brick  and  tile  kiln,  &c.,  was  £2,417 ; total,  £4,375. 
But  the  net  proceeds  of  timber  applied  to  these  purposes,  was  £1,488,  so  that  the  actual 
cost  was  £2,SS7,  and  the  effect  was  to  raise  the  net  revenue  £783  per  annum,  being  a 
return  of  nearly  twenty-seven  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  actual  outlay,  or  without  setting 
off  the  timber,  nearly  eighteen  per  cent.,  besides  many  other  important  consequences,  and 
the  increase  of  the  fee-simple  value  by  about  £20,000. 

153.  Do  you  propose  these  as  proper  or  applicable  precedents  for  estates  in  Ireland  ? — ; 
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Most  assuredly  I do — that  is,  to  a certain  extent ; but  of  course  mntatis  mutandis  : hut 
the  principle  being  applicable  every  where,  the  desire  or  determination  to  apply  it  is  only 
wanted. 

154.  Then  we  understand  you  as  intimating-  that  your  system  of  allowances  in  Ireland  ia 
no  more  than  an  imitation  of  a similar  system  which  once  prevailed,  and  in  your  practice  at 
least  still  continues,  in  England  ? — Tes,  I believe  it  is  ; since  I have  seen  old  accounts  of 
allowances  for  draining,  fencing,  &c.,  on  neglected  estates  in  England,  showing  the  system 
to  have  been  in  use  about  100  years  ago.  At  present  the  landlord’s  allowance  of  sough 
tiles  for  under-draining  is  on  the  same  system. 

155.  Do  you  consider  the  present  highly  cultivated  state  of  England  to  be  mainly  due  to 
this  system  ? — I cannot  go  so  far  as  that,  nor  any  farther  than  I lcnow  that  it  existed  ; and 
believe  the  general  good  understanding  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  England,  and  their 
mutual  co-operation,  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes,  if  not  a jnincipal  one,  of  England’s 
prosperity  as  to  the  high  cultivation  of  its  soil. 

156.  You  attribute  this  state  of  cultivation  being  so  much  higher  than  that  of  Ireland 
to  these  causes  ? — Yes,  and  to  many  causes  besides  the  principal  ones  mentioned ; perhaps 
to  the  stimulus  of  high  prices  during  a long  war,  at  low  rents — that  is,  before  they  got  up, 
according  to  war  prices ; to  the  much  more  forward  state  of  England  at  that  period ; to  the 
vast  issues  of  bankers  engendering  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  the  like.  During  the  Avar 
banks  issued  their  notes  to  any  extent,  and  in  some  instances  gave  premiums  of  five  per  cent, 
to  parties  upon  getting  rid  of  them : this  was  an  excess  of  issue,  but  it  improved  the  face  of 
the  country. 

157.  I perceive  that  in  your  Clapton  agreements  you  find  timber  and  bricks  and  tiles 
towards  repairs,  and  pay  half  the  bills  besides ; would  you  recommend  this  in  Ireland?— I 
fear  there  are  few  parts  of  the  country  ripe  for  that,  but  doubtless  some  are  so.  I have 
found  this  plan  work  so  well  during  forty  years,  that  I can  recommend  it  wherever  it  may 
accord  with  circumstances. 


158.  How  would  you  deal  with  Irish  tenants  in  respect  of  buildings? — Generally  my 
plan  has  been  either  to  make  them  a specific  allowance  in  money  towards  tolerably  well- 
defined  buildings,  as  a house  and  offices,  so  and  so ; or  I give  them  door,  window,  or  a 
roof,  or  only  bricks  or  slates,  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  south  I give  them  a 
sum  of  money,  to  be  allowed  out  of  then  rent,  perhaps  in  three  years.  In  the  north  I have 
carpenters’  yards,  and  there  I make  doors  and  windows  for  them,  and  in  some  cases  they 
bring  their  timber  to  the  yard  to  be  cut  up  and  used  in  that  way.  The  mode  and  degree  of 
assistance  lsvaned  according  to  circumstances.  I cannot  imagine  a better  mode  of  proceeding. 

159.  Your  stipulations  as  to  cultivation,  fences,  draining,  and  other  matters,  are  very 

specific;  are  they  not  too  much  so  for  Ireland? — The  arrangements  made  must  be  taken 
as  requiring  much  adaptation  to  local  and  other  circumstances,  whether  sought  to  be  applied 
either  in  England  or  Ireland.  1 1 


160.  Do  you  not  find  that  the  letting  of  a farm  is  retarded  by  too  strict  covenants,  and 
that  the  rent  is  thereby  reduced?— We  consider  that  covenants  and  restrictions  are  neces- 
sary safeguards  against  the  insolvency  or  death  of  a tenant,  in  either  of  which  cases  assignees 
or  trustees  not  only  may  but  will  be  bound  to  make  the  most,  without  regard  to  the  land- 
lord s property. 

161.  May  not  these  covenants  be  made  a legal  scourge  to  tenants,  or  at  least  prevent 
then-  making  the  most  of  the  land?— The  best  arrangements  between  parties  may  be  abused 
on  either  side,  but  no  reasonable  landlord  will  look  so  much  to  the  covenants  being  com- 
plied with  literally  as  m their  sprat.  So  long  as  the  farm  is  kept  in  good  condition  he  is 
content;  but  if  a tenant  begms  to  take  advantages,  he  resorts  to  the  covenants,  which  are 
never  found  too  strict  between  well-disposed  parties. 

T?  C°?na£tS  “ t0  popping  the  tillage  lands?— They  depend  on 
L + • JfV0tat«0nS  S0±  0ne  of  ^ mos*  usual  rotations  covenanted  to 
be  adhered  to,  is  the  four  course  of,  one,  turnips;  two,  barley;  three,  clover;  four, wheat, - 
any  considerable  deviation  from  this  would  be  a breach  of  covenant 

rntaWhiin  .tTJ"01 applicable  t0  Irelmd  perhaps  with  such  a ' 

* If  P 0I ,Mand' 1 caimot  aee  sn<i  a rotation  £ is  applicable 

to  the  soil  should  not  be  secured  by  covenant  reasonably  enforced.  1 ^ 

164.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  enforcing  these  covenants  ?— No,  we  find  no  difficulty. 
They  are  generally  framed  so  as  to  benefit  the  tenant  as  well  as  the  landlord  ^31  Sr 
1 ^T8  an/(etl°n  “P0?  a covenant.  Few  tenants  infringe  coveuants 
=5'£:lr  ”°‘  t0  pr00e0d  asamst  tW  If  1°.  we  g&  rid  of  such 

ral  p?aeSn  ^ C°TC,“te  ""  m01'e  Protectire  tb““  operative  ?-They  are  both  in  gene, 

Ireland,  I go  much  farther : I male  it  imperative  on  the  teST  tte  mod4? 

out  SL^ht  pSa'  ^ Charging  ““  a re,lt  wMch  ““not  well  pay  withi 

“encSLCt^  atilS  °f  t0™g.eSr?t  H*  ■“>*  b»  MKoient  without  the’ 
towards  tie  ODerationq  ^ fa^e(*  111  ^re^anfi.  «•  e.,  the  allowances  and  assistances 
towards  the  operations  which  are  to  increase  produce.  These  form  a great,  incentive ; and 
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all  these  together  are  irresistible  motives  to  great  industry  and  effort,  even  in  persons  at 
first  disinclined  to  exert  themselves. 

16S.  Are  you  speaking  now  of  English  or  Irish  tenants'? — In  the  last  portion  of  my 
answer,  more  especially  of  Irish  tenants;  hut,  to  my  mind,  neglected  estates  and  backward 
tenants,  in  either  country,  differ  but  in  name,  and  the  same  treatment  in  principle  is  appli- 
cable to  both. 

1 69.  You  have  seen  the  difference  chiefly  in  practice  ? — Just  so.  I have  before  said  that 

the  system  I advocate  is  as  applicable  in  Russia  as  in  Ireland,  and  also  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  so  far  as  the  mutual  assistance  of  owner  and  occupier  is  applica- 
ble there.  1 " 

1 70.  Do  you  then  recommend  any  particular  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  management  of 
estates  iu  Ireland,  as  founded  on  the  established  practices  of  England  ? — I by  no  means 
exempt  similar  practices  from  those  of  England  being  applicable  to  Ireland ; but  there  are 
a great  number  of  agricultural  districts  in  England  differing  from  each  other  as  much  as 
England  docs  from  Ireland,  and  each  requiring  a view  of  things  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
same  occurs  in  Ireland  ; and  all  that  cau  he  done,  in  common  to  every  district,  is  to  adopt 
some  principle  or  rule  of  action  having  a certain  definite  end  in  view,  and  to  exercise  judg- 
ment in  the  adaptation  of  existing  means  to  that  end.  In  England  the  soil  differs  so  very- 
much,  that  we  are  often  obliged  to  change  our  system  within  half  a mile. 

171.  As  an  English  agent  anxious  for  the  improvement  of  Ireland,  vou  do  not  seem  to 
feel  any  jealousy  with  respect,  to  supplies  of  corn  from  Ireland  affecting  the  English  mar- 
kets ? — I would  rather  that  Ireland  supplied  what  England  wants  than  Poland  or  America; 
and  if  she  did  so,  foreign  corn  would  not  be  wanted,  and  therefore  would  not  come. 

172.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  the  use  of  draining  or  sough  tiles  ?— I consider 
my  consumption  of  those  tiles  in  England  to  have  averaged" more  than  250,000  annually 
during  thirty  years  : and  as  not  more  than  1 ,500  per  acre  have  been  used,  they  have  under- 
drained about  5.000  acres  of  land,  besides  what  has  been  done  with  blackthorn  or  other 
wood  and  straw,  in  the  Essex  fashion,  and  with  stone  and  other  modes  nearly  as  much  more. 

173.  Do  you  consider  tiles  applicable  to  Ireland? — Stone  adapted  to  draining  is  so  pre- 
valent in  Ireland,  that  I deem  it  sufficient.  I would  only  make  the  drains  narrower  and  lay 
them  flatter,  i.  e„  less  steep,  than  is  usual  there. 

174.  What  is  the  most  usual  practice  as  to  payment  of  rent  in  England  ?— -The  practice 
is  to  reserve  quarterly,  in  order  to  recover  a quarter's  rent  by  distress,  if  necessarv,  and  to 
receive  half-yearly. 

175.  At  what  periods  of  the  year? — That  depends  on  the  time  of  entry ; but  the  usual 
periods  of  payment  are  about  midsummer  and  Christmas. 

176.  What  is  the  usual  time  of  entry?— That  is  various,  as  Mav-dav,  Lady-day,  and 
Michaelmas-dav,  according  to  the  district.  Tillage  districts  are  often  ^lichaelmas  (29th 
September),  hut  sometimes  Old  Michaelmas  (11th  of  October):  dairy  districts,  often  May- 
day,  sometimes  Lady-day;  some  marshes,  1st  January;  hut  the  whole  of  a farm  is  seldom 
given  up  on  the  same  day.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  Wilts,  the  fallow  is  given  up  at  one  time, 
the  seeds  at  another,  the  stubbles  at  another,  the  water  meadow  at  another,  the  down  at 
another,  part  of  the  house  another,  the  rest  another,  and  the  bams  and  stables  at  different 
times.  I remember  a landlord  himself  letting  an  estate  without  recollecting  any  of  these 
circumstances,  and  I am  sure  £10,000  must  have  been  expended  in  the  suits  which  arose 
out  of  that  transaction.  In  Gloucestershire  the  farms  are  held  from  25th  March,  the  out- 
going tenant  has  time  after  the  expiring  of  the  lease  to  make  off  the  “ way-going  crop,”  as 
it  is  palled,  and  therefore  remaining  a year  after  liis  term  is  out;  but  in  the  eastern  counties 
the  farm  is  entered  on  at  Michaelmas,  either  old  or  new,  and  the  out-going  tenant  Las  till 
Ladv-day  or  Mav-day  to  market  his  last  year’s  crop. 

_ HI-  ^ hat  is  the  most  usual  tenure  of  land? — This  differs  also  with  the  district.  In 
Norfolk  and  Essex  fourteen  years  is  common ; hut  there  is  much  land  held  at  will.  In  some 
of  the  western  counties,  and  most  of  the  northern  counties,  leases  are  almost  unknown ; 
but  in  a general  way  it  is  held,  that  where  great  improvements  are  required  or  expected 
by  a landlord,  a certain  term  is  given,  and  stipulations  are  then  entered  into  as  to  what 
should  he  done  by  landlord  and  what  by  tenant. 

ITS.  What  are  the  most,  usual  of  these  stipulations"? — The  most  usual  are  for  the  land- 
lord to  put  the  buildings  into  good  repair,  and  then  they  are  to  be  kept  so  by  the  tenant, 
the  landlord  finding  rough  timber,  bricks,  and  tiles,  and  often  lime.  Sometimes  the  landlord 
finds  all  materials  and  the  tenant  labour ; hut  the  customs  in  this  respect  are  as  various  as  the 
districts,  and  differ  on  every  estate.  In  Devonshire  the  tenant  keeps  up  only  the  thatch, 
and  the  landlord  the  walls. 

. 179..  Per  centage  is  charged  the  tenant  for  any  money  laid  out  by  the  landlord 
m the  improvement  of  the  land  or  buildings'? — Such  arrangements  are  very  special,  and 
not  common.  I have  known  seven  per  cent,  on  buildings,  but  this  was  in  the  high  times ; 
five  per  cent,  has  been  charged  when  the  landlord  paid  all  the  expense  of  claying  the  land’ 
and  four  per  cent,  has  been  charged  for  money  expended  in  draining : but  these  augmenta- 
tions of  rent  are  attended  with  great  inconveniencies,  and  generally  end  in  the  tenant 
getting  out-  of  them.  It  is  found  much  better  policy  to  divide  the  expense  of  improvement 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  Thus,  in  building,  the  landlord  has  timber  on  his  estate,  and 
he  burns  bricks  and  tiles ; these  therefore  he  finds.  The  tenant  has  straw  for  thatching, 
beer  for  workmen,  and  horses  for  carriage ; these  therefore  he  finds,— and  when  all  other 
expenses  are  equally  divided  between  the  two,  the  buildings  are  sure  to  be  kept  iu  good 
repair,  and  such  additions  as  may  be  requisite  are  easily  accomplished.  As  to  under-drainin°-. 
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the  landlord  finding  tiles  the  tenant  puts  them  in  the  ground,  and  m the  process  of  claying 
fen  land,  it  has  been  found  better  to  allow  the  tenant  a portion  of  the  cost  than  to  charge 
him  interest  on  the  whole.  The  customs  in  all  respects  between  landlord  and  tenant  difler 
so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  in  any  reasonable  space.  They  often 
depend  entirely  on  the  customs  prevalent  in  the  district,  especially  where  the  yearly  tenure 
prevails.  Every  county,  and  even  parts  of  the  same  county,  differ  in  these  customs,  and 
some  of  them  are  extremely  intricate.  In  Middlesex  the  growth  of  the  hedgewood  is 
valued  to  the  occupier  coming  in,  but  not  in  other  counties.  In  general,  the  in-coming 
tenant  pays  for  all  the  hay.  straw,  ploughings,  carting,  sowing,  &c.,  left  lor  his  use. 

ISO.  Is  there  a provision  in  the  lease  that  the  in-coming  tenant  shall  pay  to  the  out-going 
tenant  for  all  these  tilings  you  have  mentioned,  or  is  it  an  understood  arrangement  or 
custom  in  the  country  ? — Where  there  is  no  lease  it  is  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country ; and  even  where  there  is  a lease,  it  is  generally  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  custom 
of  the  country. 

181.  Then  "you  do  not  object  to  a tenant  having  money  to  pay,  and  much  of  his  capital 

being  absorbed  upon  entering  upon  a farm  ? — No ; if  he  finds  property  applicable  to  his 
use,  he  should  pay  for  it.  _ . 

182.  But  does  not  a tenant  often  become  impoverished  by  paying  for  tenant-right  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  ?— That  is  quite  a different  tiling  to  the  payment  for  in-coming  in  England, 
though  it  often  includes  not  only  the  in-coming,  but  the  good-will,  or  footing  on  the  estate, 
and  also  a premium  for  the  preference,  making  a large  sum. 

183.  Then  what  do  you  wish  to  be  understood  by  the  term  “ in-coming  Payment  for 

property  found  on  the  farm  by  the  in-comer,  belonging  to  the  out-goer — that  property  being 
such  as  could  not  be  severed  from  the  firm  without  injury  to  the  estate,  as  well  as  to  the 
in-comer. 

1 84.  What  is  the  nature  of  such  property  ? — The  manure,  the  hay,  the  straw,  the  fallows, 
and  every  thing  constituting  the  good  condition  of  the  farm. 

185.  Describe  the  actual  custom  with  respect  to  such  matters,  and  the  reason  on  which 
they  are  founded  ? — The  custom  with  regard  to  manure  is,  in  most  instances,  that  it  should 
be  left  shovelled  up  in  heaps  for  the  use  of  the  in-coming  tenant,  without  any  allowance; 
but  this  custom  is  bad,  because  the  out-goer  takes  care  that  there  shall  be  little  manure 
unused.  The  custom  is  therefore  gradually  becoming  amended,  and  as  the  general  principle 
of  out-going  and  in-coming  is  that  the  out-goer  shall  go  off  as  he' came  on,  the  tenant  coming 
in  is  made  to  pay  the  landlord  for  the  manure,  and  then  he  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  it  at 
quitting  by  the  in-comer.  The  reason  is  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  manure  on  the  farm 
for  the  new  tenant  to  go  on  with,  and  such  plenty  facilitates  the  letting. 

186.  What  manure  is  it  that  is  thus  dealt  with? — All  that  is  made  and  collected  from 


the  last  crop  but  one,  and  remains  unused  about  the  yards. 

187.  What  is  the  arrangement  when  a portion  of  that  manure  is  carted  out  and  spread 
upon  the  land  for  the  out-going  tenant’s  last  crop  ? — It  is  called  “ a half  dressing,”  and  half 
its  value  is  paid  for  by  the  in-comer. 

1S8.  What  is  done  with  respect  to  manure  arising  from  the  last  crop? — That  is  all  the 
in-comers,  since  his  cattle  treads  down  the  straw  for  it. 

189.  Then  as  to  hay,  what  is  the  arrangement? — Hay  is  generally  taken  by  the  in-comer 
by  appraisement,  at  what  is  called  “ a foddering-out  price,”  i.  e.,  to  bo  consumed  on  the 
farms,  as  distinguished  from  the  price  at  market. 

190.  Is  the  foddering-out  price  matter  of  custom  or  of  agreement  ? — Generally  of  custom, 
when  the  tenures  are  from  year  to  year ; but  in  case  of  any  written  agreement,  it  is  regu- 
lated by  that ; and  where  not  expressed,  it  is  generally  taken  most  favourably  to  the  out- 
goer,  and  a market  price  allowed. 

191.  Then  it  becomes  necessary  to  express  this  in  the  agreement  or  lease  ? — Yes. 

192.  But  may  not  a tenant  coming  on  to  a farm  have  a very  inconvenient  quantity  of  hay 
to  take  ? — If  hay  is  matter  of  sale  from  a farm,  he  takes  it  at  what  it  is  worth  on  the  spot. 
If  only  matter  of  consumption,  he  cannot  find  too  much,  since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  have  the  requisite  quantity ; and  if  he  does  not  find  it  on  the  farm,  he  must  go 
about  the  country  to  buy  it  at  the  market  price,  instead  of  having  it  at  the  foddering-out 
price  upon  the  spot. 

193.  But  he  may  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  all  these  things  to  go  on  with  tho 
farm  ? — Then  he  has  no  business  to  take  the  farm,  not  having  sufficient  capital  for  it ; and 
farmers  oftener  fail  from  taking  too  much  land  for  their  capital  than  from  any  other  cause. 

194.  What  capital  do  you  consider  requisite  in  England  to  farm  land  well  ? — Not  less 
than  £8  to  £10  per  acre. 

195.  And  what  in  Ireland  ? — Five  pounds  per  acre  for  tillage,  and  in  dairy  districts  £10 
per  cow. 

196.  How,  then,  do  they  get  on  at  all  with  so  much  less  capital  ? — They  go  on  long  credits, 
and  by  ingenuity,  privation,  and  luck,  often  keep  then’  ground. 

197.  How  is  the  straw  managed,  on  quitting  farms  in  England  ? — It  is  paid  for  in  a parti- 
cular way,  i.e.,  the  in-comer  usually  carries  out  the  corn  of  the  last  year’s  crop,  not  exceeding 
a certain  distance,  in  consideration  of  which  the  “ straw,  chaff,  and  colder”  are  delivered 
fresh  to  the  in-comer’s  cattle  then  occupying  the  yards.  Sometimes,  as  in  Norfolk,  the 
m-comer  also  pays  for  threshing,  which  is  generally  limited  to  Is.  per  coomb,  for  wheat  and 
barley  only. 


^What  is  meant  by  “ colder  ?” — The  dust  or  refuse  arising  from  the  operation  of 
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199.  Is  that  a matter  of  much  consequence  ? — I have  known  the  chaff  and  colder  worth 
a considerable  sum  upon  a farm. 

200.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  arrangement  about  carrying  out  the  com  ? — Because  the 

out-goer’s  horses  are  gone,  and  the  in-comer’s  want  employment.  *’°“B  e*4- 

201.  Why  is  the  threshing  limited  to  wheat  and  barley  in  Norfolk  ? — To  discourage  the 
out-goer  growing  oats  or  pulse  in  the  last  year. 

202.  Why  ? — Because  oats  are  considered  injurious  to  Norfolk  barley  land  ; and  pulse 
are  apt  to  foul  the  land,  and  may  not  be  properly  cleaned  in  the  last  year. 

203.  You  mentioned  fallows  ? — Yes  ; the  out-goer  is  expected  to  fallow  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  land  as  it  comes  in  regular  rotation,  “ giving  it  a sufficient  number  of  ploughings 
and  harrowings,  effectually  to  cleanse  the  same,”  for  which  the  in-comer  must  pay ; and  if 
manure  is  carried  out,  and  turnips  sown,  he  must  pay  for  them.  The  rent  of  fallows  is  also 
allowed,  where  no  crop  has  been  taken  from  the  lands. 

204.  Then  the  farm  is  carried  on  up  to  the  last  moment  of  the  lease  in  the  same  regular 
manner  as  if  the  tenant  was  to  continue  its  occupation,  and  the  in-comer  pays  for  all  he 
finds  beneficial  to  him? — Yes  ; he  pays  for  the  seeds  of  artificial  grasses  sown  upon  the 
spring  com. 

205.  Can  you  always  trust  in  this  manner  to  the  out-goer  sowing  proper  seeds  ? The 

farm  may  not  be  re-let  till  the  time  for  sowing  the  seeds  is  over,  and  the  out-goer  is  expected 
to  produce  the  seedsmen’s  bill ; but  power  is  reserved  in  the  agreement  to  come  on  and 
sow  the  seeds* with  the  spring  corn. 

206.  How  are  all  these  matters  usually  adjusted  between  the  out-goer  and  in-comer 
without  litigation  ? — They  are  left  to  two  persons,  one  on  each  side,  or  their  umpire,  and 
are  settled  without  difficulty. 

207.  What  sort  of  persons  are  these  to  whom  these  affairs  are  left  ? — These  are  respect- 
able farmers  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  maybe  designated  tenants’  surveyors,  as  distinguished 
from  another  class  who  are  landlords’  surveyors.  But  many  persons  unite  both. 

208.  Is  that  your  case  ? — No.  I am  only  employed  by  landlords  in  valuing,  letting,  and 
managing  property,  not  in  settling  those  matters.  I never  undertake  the  in-coming  busi- 
ness, though  of  course  I must  be  conversant  with  it. 

209.  Do  you  mean  that  two  men  arc  selected  in  each  particular  case,  or  do  they  act  for 
the  district  ? — They  are  selected  in  each  particular  case.  Some  person  in  the  district  gets 
a reputation  of  that  kind,  and  they  are  generally  resorted  to  to  fix  the  value  between  the 
in-coming  and  the  out-going  tenant.  A practical  farmer  is  usually  the  person  selected  on 
each  side. 

210.  Do  these  arrangements  take  place  as  to  small  as  well  as  large  holdings  ? — Quite  as 
much  in  one  case  as  the  other. 

211.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  into  Ireland  any  thing  like  the 
regularity  you  have  described  as  existing  in  England,  as  to  these  matters  ? — Necessity,  good 
policy,  and  a sense  of  the  real  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant,  have  established  these  modes 
in  England.  Similar  views  would  establish  them  in  Ireland. 

212.  What  do  you  think  would  tend  to  their  establishment  there  upon  small  occupa- 
tions ? — Nothing  but  landlords  taking  the  lead,  letting  their  farms  for  the  tenants  to  manage 
and  to  have  according  to  what  may  be  reasonable,  and  generally  attending  to  their  tenantry, 
as  the  English  do.  These  customs,  covenants,  and  restrictions  have  grown  up  in  England, 
in  consequence  of  the  vigilant  attention  paid  to  landed  property,  whether  large  or  small. 

A similar  attention  to  landed  property  in  Ireland  would  surely  lead  to  similar  arrangements 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  though  perhaps  not  the  same,  yet  having  similar  effects,  viz., 
of  sustaining  the  tenant  and  improving  the  land. 

213.  You  speak  now  of  farms  in  cultivation,  not  of  mountain  property? — Certainly.  It 
may  be  long  before  wild  mountains  are  susceptible  of  such  degrees  of  regularity.  We  must 
first  get  them  cultivated,  and  even  then,  they  will  not  require  so  strict  a system  as  the 
cultivated  low  lands. 

214.  But  you  believe  the  latter  or  best  class  of  lands  susceptible  of  the  same  kind  of 
arrangements  as  in  England  ? — Yes,  most  assuredly  I do,  to  a certain  extent.  They  have 
already  something  of  the  kind,  which  in  Munster  is  called  “sheaf,”  being  a custom  entitling 
the  out-goer  to  a way-going  crop  ; and  in  Ulster  the  in-comer  often  pays  £4  an  acre  for  the 
land  which  is  under  potatoes  in  the  last  year  of  the  term,  in  consideration  of  its  having 
been  manured  and  tilled,  and  so  prepared  for  wheat  or  other  grain  crop. 

215.  Customs  between  out-going  and  in-coming  tenants  do  then  exist  in  Ireland,  but  not 
so  perfectly  as  in  England  ? — Exactly  so. 

216.  What  is  the  arrangement  usually  made  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  burdens  ? — Generally  speaking,  the  tenant  pays  all ; but  with  respect  to 
the  land  tax,  the  landlord  pays  him  that  again.  He  pays  every  thing  invariably  but  the 
land  tax  and  quit  rent,  which  latter  is  but  a trifle. 

217.  The  land  tax  is  a landlord’s  tax,  in  common  parlance,  and  all  the  rest  are  tenants’ 
taxes? — Yes. 

218.  Does  that  system  prevail  universally  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  seldom  the  tenant  pays  the 
land  tax ; if  they  do  not  agree  as  to  the  rent,  it  is  sometimes  said  to  a tenant,  “ Then  you 
must  pay  the  land  tax.” 

219.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent ; is  distress  frequently  resorted  to  ? — 

That  is  generally  the  mode,  and  action  upon  the  covenant  is  very  rare.  Distress  is  almost 
universal ; but  it  rarely  happens.  In  my  practice  I do  not  remember  six ‘cases  of  it. 

220.  Speaking  from  the  result  of  your  experience  in  Ireland,  as  to  recovery  by  distress. 

Part  H.  G 
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do  you  conceive  that  that  remedy  could  with  safety  be  done  away  with  ?— No,  not  with  any 
degree  of  safetv,  nor  even  relaxed.  The  landlord  is  badly  enough  off  at  present  as  to  his 
rent.  In  Munster  or  other  pastoral  districts,  they  can  drive  all  their  cattle  off  in  the  night, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  recover  rent  from  refractory  or  troublesome  tenants. 

221.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  power  of  distraining  growing  crops  which  exists  in 
Ireland  ? In  the  north,  we  find  it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  to  sell  by  auction,  as  it  is  called, 

*222.  In  some  of  the  agreements  which  you  have  alluded  to  in  England,  there  are  provi- 
sions  for  duty  work ; are°those  provisions  usually  enforced  ? — Yes,  they  are  ; but  they  are 
not  very  general,  I think. 

223.  They  are  still  comprised  in  the  mutual  agreements  which  are  entered  into  ? — Yes; 

hut  I have  not  met  with  many  surveyors  Avho  have  had  as  much  of  that  as  I have  myself. 
It  is  convenient  for  resident  landlords  to  have  a certain  number  of  loads  of  straw  and  of 
days’  work,  with  a team,  from  their  tenants,  and  sometimes  poultry.  These  are  called  booa 
rents.  . . . 

224.  Is  there  not  in  England  a summary  mode  of  obtaining  possession  before  magis- 
trates ? — Yes,  in  certain  special  cases ; but  it  is  generally  by  process  of  ejectment  from  the 
property. 

225.  ~Do  you  know  in  what  cases  it  is  that  the  magistrates  have  that  summary  power  of 
ordering  possession  to  be  given  ? — I have  no  experience  of  it ; but  believe  it#may  be  in  the 
case  of  cottage  tenants,  'or  very  small  holdings,  where  there  is  abandonment,  or  no  sufficient 
distress.  I believe  it  was  done  on  account  of  the  allotment  system,  and  cottages  and 
lodgings  in  towns.  My  cottage  and  garden  rents  are  generally  very  well  paid. 

[ The  xoitness  withdrew .] 


London,  Wednesday,  19th  June,  1844. 

George  Robertson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are,  I believe,  acting  as  land  agent  for  Sir  Stephen  Glynne? — I am. 

2.  In  what  county  ? — Flintshire. 

3.  Had  you  been  previously  occupied  in  Scotland? — I had. 

4.  Were  you  a surveyor  there? — Yes  ; surveyor,  farmer,  and  land  agent. 

. . 5.  How  many  years’  experience  have  you  had  in  Scotland  ? — All  my  life. 

6.  Were  you  educated  for  the  profession  of  a land  agent  ? — I was. 

7.  With  what  class  of  farms  were  you  most  conversant? — In  point  of  fact  with  all  farms', 
from  the  croft  of  two  acres  to  the  farm  of  1,000  acres. 

8.  The  farms  there  are  generally  large,  I believe  ? — They  are  of  all  sizes.  In  some 
counties  they  are  larger  than  in  others  : in  Aberdeenshire,  in  Banffshire,  and  Kincardine- 
shire, they  are  smaller  than  in  other  counties  in  the  south  and  east  of  Scotland,  to  which  I 
allude, — such  as  Perth,  Forfar,  Fife,  the  Lothians,  Bcnvick,  and  Roxburgh. 

9-  Were  you  engaged  in  any  particular  part  of  Scotland  more  than  in  another  ? — I atm 
born  in  Perthshire,  and  am  conversant  with  Forfarshire,  and  had  the  management  of  estates 
in  Aberdeen  and  Kincardineshire  for  many  years.  I also  valued  land  in  several  counties, 
such  as  Perth,  F orfar,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Fife,  and,  I behove,  in  Caithness-skire. 

10.  Have  you  observed,  in  the  course  of  that  period,  a considerable  difference  in  the 
state,  and  condition,  and  management  of  land? — Yes,  I have.  In  all  Scotland,  but  more 
especially  in  all  the  eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  great  and  permanent  improvements  hare 
been  effected  during  the  last  thirty  years. 

11.  In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  has  there  been  a considerable  improvement?— 
Yes,  an  immense  improvement  in  some  counties,  and  I would  mention  Aberdeenshire  above 
all  others ; but  in  fact  every  county  has  improved. 

12.  Do  you  consider  that  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  gives  a large  amount 
of  produce  in  proportion  to  the  cost  applied  to  it? — No  doubt  of  it. 

13.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  there  is  a great  increase  of  produce  ? — A great  increase  of 
every  description,  both  in  the  green  crops  and  the  grain  crops  ; and  there  has  been  a greater 
improvement  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  sheep  and  cattle,  than  in  any  thing  else.  • 

14.  Explain  to  us  the  principal  improvement  which  has  taken  place,  and  the  mode  by 
which  it  has  been  effected? — Perhaps  this  may  be  better  done  by  describing  the  im- 
provements made  on  a single  estate ; and  with  your  permission,  I would  mention  that  when 
a young  man,  I was  employed  to  lay  out  an  extensive  and  compact  Scotch  estate,  of  abotf 
ten  miles  in  breadth,  by  fourteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  length.  The  land  had  been  for  a long 
period  in  lease  to  tenants  of  the  old  school,  who  occupied  part  of  their  farms  themselves, 
and  sublet  the  remainder  to  small  tenants  and  crofters.  The  arable  land  lay  around  the 
farm  houses,  which  were  generally  placed  on  a rising  ground ; they  were  in  a ruinous  state, 
and  the  access  to  them,  by  means  of  cart  tracks,  scarcely  passable.  The  old  arable  land,  or 
infield,  was  of  excellent  quality,  generally  a light  loam,  adapted  for  the  turnip  husbandry) 
but  a tract  of  waste  land,  moor  ground,  or  marshy  ground,  generally  extended  between  thp 
different  farms,  often  running  up  and  intersecting  the  arable  portions  of  the  farm ; there 
were  few  fences,  few  good  commutation  or  county  roads ; no  part  , of  the  lands  were  drained 
or  water-courses  straighted.  The  estate  was  laid  out  on  a principle  laid  down  by  an  e& 
penenced  surveyor  : the  rule  was  first  to  lay  out  the  principal  farms  by  attaching  to  the 
farm-steadings  all  the  land  surrounding  or  near  them.  This  was  done  by  making  long 
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straight  lines  for  marshes,  as  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  as  possible,  paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  natural  lay  or  lye  of  the  land,  the  supply  of  water  for  the  steading  and  fields, 
and  that  to  the  arable  land  a proportion  of  waste  land  should  invariably  be  attached.  After 
this  the  smaller  farms  were  laid  out.  and  lastly  the  crofts.  The  next  thing  was  to  cut 
march  ditches,  open  water-courses,  enclose  the  fields,  always  by  straight  parallel  lines,  if 
possible.  Lastly,  new  steadings  and  farm  offices  were  erected,  to  which  the  landlord  con- 
tributed timber  and  the  prime  cost  of  slates,  and  money  by  instalments  yearly  ; the  tenant 
contributing  the  cost  of  workmanship,  or  part  of  it,  and’ the  carriage  of  materials, — the. 
machinery  of  thrashing  mills  being  invariably  put  up  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant.  Some  of 
the  smaller  crofts  consisted  entirely  of  uncultivated  land,  but  in  most  cases  care  was  taken 
to  set  aside  a proportion  of  arable  land,  generally  a detached  field,  to  which  a proportion 
of  waste  ground  was  attached.  A vast  extent  of  land  is  now  enclosed,  many  hundred, 

I may  say  thousand,  acres  of  waste  ground  brought  into  cultivation,  and  substantial  and 
commodious  farm  buildings  erected  by  the  principal  tenants,  chiefly  of  stone  and  lime,  and 
slated.  The  smaller  tenants  and  crofters  have  not  been  idle  : on  the  smaller  farms  improve- 
ments of  a like  description  have  been  effected ; and  where  old  ruinous  cottages,  surrounded 
by  waste  and  unprofitable  marsh  or  moor  laud,  were  to  be  seen,  hundreds  of  neat,  substantial 
croft-houses  have  arisen  over  the  district,  with  land  in  good  cultivation,  on  which  a good  milch 
cow,  or  cows,  a few  sheep  on  the  tether,  and  pigs  and  poultry  on  all  hands,  present  them- 
selves ; I may  add,  with  not  a few  chubby  youngsters,  all  in  good  health,  and  in  a sub- 
stantial and  cleanly  garb.  The  district  of  country  here  alluded  to,  resembles,  1 apprehend, 
many  districts  of  Ireland,  to  which  a similar  mode  of  procedure  appears  adapted ; but  I 
may  also  add,  that  the  agent  had  there  very  different  materials  to  work  with,  from  what  I 
am  afraid  Ireland  produces, — he  had,  perhaps,  the  most  acute  and  intelligent  peasantry  in 
Scotland,  and  the  most  moral  and  industrious.  With  such  a people,  patriots  and  agitators 
would  have  no  success, — who  consider  that  a man  best  serves  his  country  by  attending  to 
his  own  business,  and  looking  after  and  promoting  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  liis  own 
family.  Since  then,  I have  had  pretty  extensive  estates,  of  similar  character,  under  my 
own  charge,  where  the  same  course  of  management,  modified  by  circumstances,  was  fol- 
lowed, and  with  the  like  success.  The  cultivation  is  not  yet  perfect,  hut  every  additional, 
lease  of  nineteen  years  will  add  to  its  completion  ; and  to  secure  this,  the  only  way  is  to 
make  landlord  and  tenant  go  hand  in  hand,  to  contribute  jointly  towards  the  improvements 
of  the  country,  and  to  secure  to  the  tenant  the  reward  of  his  industry  in  giving  lum  a lease, 
for  a certain  number  of  years,  over  the  fields  which  his  labour  and  industry  have  so  greatly 
improved  ; and  in  England  and  Ireland  by  making  leases  real  estate,  so  as  to  secure  a suc- 
cession of  respectable,  intelligent,  and  enterprising  tenants,  brought  up  to  farming,  agree- 
able to  the  landlord,  aud  prized  by  him  accordingly. 

15.  In  order  to  do  that,  is  it  necessary  to  put  a life  into  the  lease? — I am  not  lawyer 
enough  to  be  able  to  say  that,  but  a lease  is  real  estate  in  Scotland,  and  always  goes  to  the 
eldest  son ; and  the  landlord  cannot  he  done  out  of  his  tenant, — -he  knows  lias  man. 

16.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  as  you  laid  them  out  ? — We  laid  them  out  from  300 
Scotch  acres  down  to  about  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  acres,  with  small  crofts  of  different  sizes 
intermixed,  where  there  is  now  a very  large,  industrious,  and  thriving  population,  and  a' 
better  dove-tailed  class  of  tenants  do  not  exist. 

17.  Were  there  any  of  a smaller  class  than  you  have  mentioned? — The  tenantry  on  one 
estate,  under  my  management,  consisted  of  nearly  350,  and  of  these  there  might  he  fully 
250  tenants  of  small  farms  and  crofts. 

IS.  What  is  the  size  of  the  small  farms  generally?- — If  by  crofts  is  meant  small  farms,  I 
would  say  there  are  few  under  four  acres;  aud  a great  proportion  of  this  is  often  waste 
land,  which  is  brought  into  cultivation  by  degrees. 

19.  In  laying  out  farms  of  that  description,  what  is  the  smallest  you  would  feel  yourself 
warranted  in  laying  out  ? — TV  c do  not  reckon  a man  a farmer  unless  he  has  a pair  of  horses, 
and  from  100  to  120  acres. 

20.  IT  hat  quantity  of  land  do  you  consider  a pair  of  horses  could  work? — Forty  or 
fifty  acres,  according  to  circumstances.  I have  laid  out  many  of  these  farms  in  my  own 
practice.  In  Laying  out  estates  the  object  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  is  to  make  farms 
of  such  a size  as  to  employ  a certain  number  of  horses,  or  a certain  quantity  of  horse 
labour,  so  that  constant  employment  may  be  found  for  both  men  and  horses,  and  that  both 
be  employed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  witb^tlie  utmost  economy.  I believe  it  is  now 
admitted  that  there  ought  to  be  no  intermediate  size  of  farms  between  tbat  occupied  by 
the  working  farmer  of  forty  acres,  who  holds  his  own  plough,  and  the  farmer  of  capital, 
whose  time  is  fully  employed  in  superintending  his  affairs,  and  who  occupies  a farm  of  200 
acres  or  upwards.  Ilowever  proper  and  desirable  this  principle  of  arrangement  may  he, 
yet  it  has  not  been  kept  steadily  in  anew,  and  I believe  nothing  is  more  wanted,  I mean  in 
districts  where  the  alternate  husbandry  is  followed,  than  a new  arrangement  of  the  size  of  • 
farms.  With  a view,  therefore,  to  the  working  out  of  this  principle,  and  the  extension  of 
the  crofting  system  in  Scotland  and  the  allotment  system  in  England,  I think  a new  arrange- 
ment of  farms  is  requisite,  and  in  carrying  this  into  effect,  the  creation  of  small  farms  and 
crofts  may  at  the  same  time  be  introduced.  It  is  difficult  to  say  in  what  proportion  or  to 
what  extent  small  farms  and  crofts  ought  to  be  formed, — this  must  depend  much  on  eircum- 
stances ; but  it  appears  to  me,  that  without  any  diminution  of  the  number  of  large  farms, 
that  is,  of  200  acre  farms  and  upwards,  a certain  number  of  small  farms  (of  forty  acres,  and 
crofts  of  four  acres  each)  might  be  introduced.  Every  croft  or  allotment  ought  to  embrace 
a sufficient  extent  of  ground  to  maintain  a cow,  some  two  cows,  and  others  two  cows  and 
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farmer.  For  a family  the  possession  of  a cow  brings  many  comforts : she  produces  milk  for 

294.  the  children,  butter  and  cheese  for  the  parents ; while  she  also  supplies  whey  and  butter- 
G»o.  Robertion,  tiq.  mj|k  for  the  piggery,  and  something  besides  for  the  poultry  yard : a cow,  therefore,  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  comfort  of  a labourer’s  family.  In  re-modelling  single  farms,  which  on 
re-letting  generally  takes  place  to  a certain  extent,  small  angular  pieces  of  ground  may 
easily  be  cut  off  for  crofts;  detached  fields  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner;  while  that 
class  of  farms  containing  about  100  or  120  acres,  provincially  called  four  horse  farms,  ought 
invariably  to  be  cut  up  into  farms  of  forty  acres  for  the  working  farmers,  and  into  crofts  of 
four,  eight,  or  twelve  acres,  as  may  be  required.  In  sketching  out  this  plan,  which  can  only  he 
in  general  terms,  it  must  be  understood  that  never  more  than  two  crofters  are  to  be  located 
in  one  place — that  the  crofts  are  to  be  occupied  generally  by  labourers ; but  a due  propor- 
tion of  tradesmen,  such  as  carpenters,  wheelrights,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  &c.,  are 
required  for  the  agricultural  districts,  with  a sprinkling  of  small  shopkeepers  to  supply 
groceries,  and  to  purchase  the  spare  produce  of  the  crofters,  such  as  [butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
poultry,  and  pigs,  and  occasionally  a earner  for  taking  their  products  to  market,  may  be 
allocated.  Allotments  of  a larger  size  may  likewise  be  introduced,  the  occupiers  of  which 
not  having  sufficient  employment  for  their  work  horses  on  their  own  farms,  would  find  it  an 
object  to  plough,  harrow,  and  do  the  horse  work  of  the  small  crofts  adjacent.  The  occupiers 
of  these  allotments,  or  crofts,  being  sprinkled  as  it  were  over  the  kingdom,  would  form  an 
abundant  supply  of  labourers  for  every  agricultural  purpose,  and  at  same  time  find  ample 
employment  amongst  the  neighbouring  farmers  when  not  otherwise  engaged;  and  although 
the  cultivation  of  their  land  be  carried  on  partly  by  the  plough,  still  there  will  be  found 
much  use  for  the  spade,  particularly  when  waste  ground  has  to  be  reclaimed.  Their  wives 
would  find  occupation  in  procuring  summer  food  for  the  cow  or  cows,  in  planting,  hoeing, 
and  weeding ; in  cutting  down  and  securing  the  crop,  storing  potatoes,  and  in  managing 
their  small  dairies ; in  all  which  they  would  be  assisted  by  their  children,  who  would  thus 
be  trained  up  to  form  excellent  servants,  in  any  department  suitable  to  their  age  and  sex. 
The  crofter  himself  would,  if  a tradesman,  find  constant  employment  in  his  district ; while 
the  agricultural  labourer  would  prove  a valuable  ally  to  the  farmer,  in  cutting  ditches 
scouring  drams,  budding  or  repairing  fences,  hoeing  turnips,  making  hay,  and  in  cutting 
down  and  securing  the  crop.  It  is  well  known  that  large  farmers,  particularly  who  follow 
the  convertible  husbandly,  contribute  few  or  none  of  the  smaller  products,  such  as  butter 
cheese,  poultry,  eggs,  pigs,  &c.,  which  form  such  an  important  item  in  the  national  con’ 
sumption  The  increase,  therefore,  in  the  amount  of  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  pigs,  from 
perhaps  half  a million  of  additional  crofters,  whose  sole  prospect  for  payment  of  their  rents 
depended  on  these  articles,  would  be  immense.  At  present  the  quantity  of  eggs,  &c.,  im- 
ported  from  the  continent  into  the  port  of  London,  is  enormous  ; but  this  in  some  measure 
would  be  superseded,  or  at  least  lessened,  by  the  supply  of  such  commodities  from  this  new 
class  ot  cultivators. 

21.  You  mean  by  crofters  the  agricultural  labourers  holding  a croft  of  four  acres?— Yes. 

22.  Does  the  crofter  pay  his  rent  to  the  landlord  or  to  the  farmer  ?— Generally  to  the 

landlord  in  those  counties  to  which  I allude.  The  crofter  finds  the  landlord  or  agent  a 
more  indulgent  master  than  a farmer.  6 

23.  You  would  not  call  a man  who  held  forty  acres  a farmer?— No,  scarcely 
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a farm,  a short  minute  of  tack,  bearing  reference  to  the  printed  regulations  (a  copy  of  -which 
is  subscribed  by  the  tenant),  and  containing  any  special  clauses,  and  signed  by  both  parties, 
makes  it  a good  lease,  in  terms  such  as  the  following — A B lets  to  C D,  on  the  terms  of 
the  regulations  of  the  estate,  the  farm  called  E,  lately  occupied  by  F G for  nineteen  years, 
from  such  a date, — and  any  particular  clauses  wished  are  introduced  into  the  minute ; and 
by  these  regulations  the  tenants  are  bound  to  uphold  and  keep  in  complete  repair,  the 
whole  of  the  houses  and  offices  which  may  be  upon  their  respective  farms  at  their  entry,  or 
which  may  be  built  thereon  during  the  currency  of  their  leases,  and  to  leave  them  at  their 
removal  in  the  like  good  repair,  all  upon  their  own  charges.  And  with  regard  to  the  public 
burdens,  the  tenants  are  bound  to  pay  their  proportion  of  road  money,  school  salary,  and 
bridewell  assessment;  also  their  proportion  of  carriage  of  materials  for  building  and 
repairing  the  kirk,  manse,  kirkyard,  dykes,  and  school-house  of  the  parish,  within ‘which 
their  respective  farms  are  situated,  and  all  other  public  and  parochial  burdens  exigible 
from  them  by  law. 

31.  Do  you,  in  your  experience,  find  that  those  regulations  are  pretty  well  attended  to? 

Yes,  invariably. 

32.  In  the  case  of  a tenant  neglecting  to  attend  to  them,  what  was  the  course  open  to 
the  landlord  by  which  to  enforce  them? — By  jietition  to  the  sheriff  of  the  countv,  who 
grants  warrant  of  service : the  tenant  must  lodge  answers  within  six  days  after  such  service. 
Failing  this,  he  is  held  as  acquiescing  in  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  Should  he  lodge 
answers,  other  steps  follow.  Managing  an  estate  by  means  of  printed  regulations,  to  which 
reference  is  always  made,  I conceive  a plan  that  works  uncommonly  well. 

33.  What  is  the  usual  course  of  management  of  estates  in  Scotland?— In  Scotland,  large 
estates  are  generally  managed  by  resident  factors  or  agents,  having  a thorough  knowledge 
of  agricultural  and  rural  affairs.  Small  estates  are  managed  either  by  proprietors  or  their 
law-agents,  who  in  their  turn  are  guided  by  the  local  surveyors  or  land  valuators.  On  large 
estates,  printed  regulations  for  their  management  are,  I believe,  in  pretty  general  use ; and 
in  letting,  a short  minute,  signed  by  the  parties,  bearing  reference  to  these  regulations,  is 
the  only  lease  or  tack  required.  In  Scotland,  any  minute  of  tack,  however  brief,  stating 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  if  clothed  by  possession,  is  held  good  in  law  against  a landlord. 

34.  Is  a tack  a lease  ? — Yes.  but  it  is  only  good  for  one  year  if  not  covered  by  possession. 

35.  Have  landlords  in  Scotland  the  power  of  distraining  for  rent  as  in  England  ? — No. 
Landlords  have  a lien  or  right  of  hypothec  over  crop  and  stocking  for  rent,  for  three 
months  after  the  last  conventional  term  of  payment  of  the  rent  for  that  year. 

36.  And  during  no  longer  period  ? — No.  He  must  apply  to  the  sheriff-  for  warrant  to 
sequestrate,  and  which  must  be  executed  within  the  three  months,  otherwise  he  loses  his 
recourse. 

3T.  How  does  the  landlord  recover  rent  after  the  expiration  of  those  three  months? — 
If  he  fails  to  secure  his  right  by  sequestration,  he  has  no  claim  of  preference  over  the  crop 
or  stocking,  but  stands  in  the  same  position  as  any  other  creditor. 

38.  Is  that  lien  in  Scotland  similar  to  the  right  of  distraining  in  England  ? — Yes ; but 
proceedings  must  be  by  authority  of  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  who  grants  warrant  to  seques- 
trate, on  the  landlord’s  petition ; and  if  it  is  found  necessary  to  sell,  by  roup,  the  seques- 
trated property,  this  must  also  be  done  by  the  sheriff’s  authority,  and  the  roup-roll,  and 
other  steps  of  procedure,  afterwards  reported  to  him  for  approval. 

39.  Can  the  landlord  take  any  proceeding,  similar  to  distraining,  by  his  own  authority, 
after  the  three  months  ? — No,  he  cannot.  In  Scotland,  it  must  be  by  a legal  process  before 
the  judge  ordinary  or  sheriff  of  the  county. 

40.  Have  they  an  exclusive  right  for  the  three  months  after  the  last  conventional  term 
of  payment  ? — Yes;  and  if  they  exercise  it  they  must  not  allow  any  part  of  the  seques- 
trated property  to  be  carried  away  by  the  creditors. 

41.  No  creditor  can  step  in  before  them? — No,  provided  always  the  right  of  hypothec  is 
secured  by  sequestration. 

42.  Are  Scotch  tenants  particular  in  having  their  farms,  of  whatever  description,  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  the  fields  disposed  compactly  and  advantageously  around  the  farm 
steadings? — Yes.  There  is  one  great  difference  between  the  Scotch  tenant  and  the  English : 
the  Scotch  tenant  seldom  objects  to  any  new  arrangement  being  made  of  his  farm,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  more  regularly  laid  out,  or  the  fields  laid  more  contiguous  to  the 
offices.  You  may  add  to  or  take  from  it,  in  order  to  carry  out  your  own  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  estate,  as  landlord  or  agent,  he  seldom  objects ; on  the  contrary,  he  generally 
goes  very  heartily  along  with  you.  But  in  England  or  Wales,  much  opposition  is  made  to 
any  new  arrangement,  however  beneficial,  likely  to  disturb  the  existing  order  of  things,  or 
to  create  the  smallest  additional  labour.  The  cutting  and  straighting  of  water-courses, 
grubbing  up  of  old  and  crooked  hedges,  the  squaring  and  enlarging  of  the  fields,  the  sub- 
stitution of  new  and  straight  fences  for  old  and  ragged  hedges,  are  too'  little  thought  of. 

In  Scotland,  I have  been  accompanied  by  forty  or  fifty  tenants,  day  after  day,  when  laying 
off  farms  and  crofts,  straighting  marches,  fields,  or  water-courses,  and  every  one  seemed 
more  interested  in  the  proceedings  than  another. 

43.  Have  any  instances  come  to  your  knowledge,  in  Scotland,  in  which,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  a lease,  a landlord  found  the  estate  or  farm  occupied  by  numerous  small  tenantry  ? — 
Yes.  Upon  the  expiring  of  the  old  leases  I have  found  the  larger  farms  sublet  by  the 
principal  tacksmen,  to  numerous  crofters,  who  occupied  as  sub-tenants  under  liini ; but 
I have  seldom  seen  a greater  population  than  the  land  was  fit  to  accommodate. 

44.  You  haye  not  known  any  instance  in  which  the  land  was  over-populated  ? — No.  In 
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Scotland,  the  eldest  son  is  generally  brought  up  a farmer,  and  succeeds  to  the  farm,  while 
some,  at  least,  of  the  younger  sons  are  bred  up  to  trades  or  professions,  and  are  sent  out 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world. 

45.  In  case  of  the  non-payment  of  rent,  or  where,  for  other  reasons,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  a tenant,  by  what  process  is  it  effected? — By  a process  of  removing  before  the 
sheriff  of  the  county.  Every  step  of  procedure  must  be  by  authority  of  the  sheriff. 

46.  What  is  the  usual  length  of  lease  in  Scotland  ? — Nineteen  years  is  the  usual  term. 
Sometimes  improving  leases  are  given  for  a longer  period. 

47.  You  say  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  apply  to  the  sheriff’ in  order  to  recover  rent ; what 
amount  of  rent  must  be  due  to  enable  the  landlord  to  proceed  ? — He  instructs  his  law- 
agent,  who  presents  a petition  to  the  sheriff,  and  warrant  of  sequestration  will  be  granted 
when  half  a year’s  rent  is  due  and  unpaid ; and  in  some  cases,  where  there  is  a risk  of  the 
property  being  carried  off,  a warrant  to  sequestrate  currents  termino,  or  before  the  term 
at  which  the  rent  is  due,  will  he  granted,  but  no  warrant  of  sale  will  be  granted,  and  no 
sale  can  take  place  until  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  payment. 

48.  Is  the  sheriff’s  court  always  open? — Yes,  for  summary  applications  of  the  nature 
above  stated,  but  not  for  recovery  of  ordinary  debts. 

49.  Suppose  a tenant  is  desirous  of  making  away  with  his  crop,  what  course  is  adopted?— 
An  application  to  the  sheriff  for  sequestration  and  interdict, — but  the  crop  is  seldom  dis- 
posed of  in  a fraudulent  manner ; although  it  is  sometimes  attempted,  the  country  does 
not  support  it,  and  no  one  would  countenance  such  practices ; and  besides,  the  landlord 
may  have  recourse  upon  the  individuals  to  whom  the  crop  has  been  disposed  of,  for  pay- 
ment of  his  rent,  if  unpaid. 

50.  When  the  crop  is  sequestrated  by  warrant  of  the  sheriff,  is  it  sold? — Sometimes;, 
but  often  some  of  the  tenant’s  friends  come  forward  and  pay  or  become  security  for  the 
rent,  and  save  the  expense  of  a sale.  But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  crop  forms  only  a 
part  of  the  property  liable  for  rent ; his  horses,  cattle,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  tech- 
nically called  Ins  stocking,  in  Scotland,  forms  a considerable  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Scotch  farmer.  In  Scotland,  the  cattle  are  very  fine  ; the  breeding  of  cattle  being  much 
attended  to  by  all  classes,  while  sheep  and  horses  are  not  forgotten. 

51.  Supposing  there  is  no  property  upon  the  premises,  what  is  the  next  remedy  in  order 
to  recover  possession  ? — I have  never  known  an  instance  where  the  premises  were  com- 
pletely denuded,  and  but  seldom  partially  so.  If  a farmer  abandons  or  leaves  his  farm,  or 
falls  two  years  in  arrear  of  rent,  he  may  he  removed  by  summary  process  under  the  Act  of 
Sederunt,  1756. 

52.  Are  leases  sometimes  of  longer  duration  than  nineteen  years,  and  are  farms  gene- 
rally arranged  by  straighting  marches  and  laying  out  fields,  and  making  provision  for  other 
improvements,  before  letting,  in  Scotland  ? — Leases  in  Scotland  generally  are  for  nineteen 
years,  as  I have  stated,  and  sometimes  improving  leases  are  given  for  a longer  period  when 
the  farm  is  in  had  order,  or  much  waste  land  to  bring  into  cultivation.  Before  letting 
estates  or  farms  the  same  should  be,  and  in  fact  are,  generally  arranged.  In  doing  this, 
the  marches  and  water-courses  are  straightecl;  detached  portions  cut  off  the  farms,  or 
exchanged  with  others  nearer  to  their  respective  offices  ; water-courses  straighted,  and  the 
farm  laid  out  into  regular  fields,  suitable  to  the  rotation  to  be  adopted.  In  making  such 
arrangements,  the  views  and  wishes  of  tenants  are  not  always  consulted  : the  agent  only 
considering  what  is  best  for  the  general  management  and  improvement  of  the  estate.  This 
mode  of  management  has  perhaps  done  more  for  the  improvement  of  Scotch  agriculture . 
than  any  thing  else.  To  this  we  are  indehted  for  the  succession  of  fine  farms  seen  on 
Tweed-side,  the  Lothians,  Fife,  and  Forfar,  and  other  counties  in  the  east  of  Scotland. 
Had  Scotch  landlords  and  agents  consulted  the  wishes  and  views  of  individual  tenants,  the 
farms  in  Scotland  would  have  presented  the  same  irregular  appearance,  crooked  fences,  and 
small  enclosures,  and  imperfectly  drained  meadows,  as  England  and  Wales  do  at  present. 
I may  add,  Scotch  tenants  have  but  little  attachment  to  the  mere  place  of  their  birth — less 
than  is  the  case  in  England  or  Wales,  and  feel  little  reluctance  to  remove  to  other  farms,' 
often  at  the  distance  of  100  or  200  miles;  indeed,  it  is  a common  remark,  that  a lazy, 
mdifferent  tenant,  when  removed  to  another  farm,  generally  turns  out  an  active,  enter- 
prising, and  intelligent  one.  Of  the  truth  of  this  I have  had  numberless  instances  in  my 
own  experience.  _ In  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  few  tenants  will  be  found  who  have  run 
more  than  two  nineteen  years’  leases  upon  one  farm. 

53.  How  are  farm  buildings  erected  in  Scotland?— In  the  best  districts  of  Scotland, 
buildings  are  generaly  erected  by  the  landlord,  the  tenant  performing  the  carriage  of 
materials  and  erecting  the  threshing  mills  and  machinery  thereof. 

54.  Does  that  include  the  steadings  ? — Yes.  Tenants  keep  buildings  in  complete  repair 
during  lease,  and  leave  them  so  at  removal.  Tenants  also  keep  gates  and  fences  in  repair, 
prune  hedges,  clean  and  scour  ditches  and  water-courses,  &c.  In  other  districts,  the 
entering  tenants  pay  the  out-going  tenants  whatever  meliorations  they  are  entitled  to,  taking 
the  whole  buildings  at  valuation,  keeping  them  in  repair  during  the  lease,  and  leaving  them 
so  at  removal,  and  of  at  least  the  same  value  they  were  at  entry,  or  pay  the  deterioration, 
if  any,  the  landlord  paying  the  tenant  for  any  additional  buildings  made  by  him  over  and 
above  the  original  valuation.  That  is  generally  the  case  in  the  northern  counties,  Aber- 
deenshire particularly.- 

56.  Are  those  additional  buildings  made  by  tbe  sanction  of  tbe  landlord  ?— Yes ; and  on 
a plan  approved  by  bis  agent  or  himself. 

56.  In  general,  is  there  a limit  to  that  amount  ?— Tea,  it  is  always  limited, 
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57.  What  is  the  limit? — It  is  exceedingly  various:  sometimes  one-third  or  one-half  a 
year’s  rent. 

58.  Is  there  any  limit  like  a year’s  rent  ? — Yes,  there  is.  In  the  regulations  given  in  by 
me  you  will  find  a limit  stated  as  to  meliorations  common  in  the  district  to  which  it  was 
applied.  It  is  in  the  nineteenth  condition,  viz.,  " The  tenants  shall  he  obliged  to  accept 
the  houses  in  the  condition  they  may  happen  to  be  in  at  the  time  of  their  entry,  to  receive 
them  at  a fair  valuation,  and  to  pay  the  removing  tenant  the  meliorations  to  which  he  may 
be  entitled,  and  at  their  removal  they  shall  leave  the  houses  of  at  least  the  same  value  they 
received  them.  The  proprietor  is  to  pay  the  tenants  the  melioration  on  their  houses  above 
their  inventory  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  and  the  value  of  whatever  additional  buildings 
may  be  erected  by  them,  constructed  of  stone  and  lime,  and  built  on  a plan  previously 
approved  of  by  the  proprietor  or  his  agent,  declaring  that  the  allowance  to  be  given  for 
such  meliorations  and  additional  buildings  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  half-vear’s  rent  of 
the  farm  or  lands  let,  whatever  the  value  of  such  buildings  mav  be,  unless  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  the  lease ; and  in  estimating  their  value,  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  carriages 
of  any  kind,  these  being  furnished  by  the  tenants  without  any  compensation  whatever.  °In 
cases  where  the  proprietor  shall  allow  the  prime  cost  of  slates  for  any  new  houses,  the 
value  of  such  slates  is  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  the  inventory  taken  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  lease.” 

59.  For  that  inventory,  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  the  tenant  is  accountable  ? 

Yes  ; and  if  he,  as  out-going  tenant,  has  erected  any  buildings  in  terms  of  the  regulations,  the 
landlord  or  in-coming  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  him  whatever  the  same  may  amount  to,  over 
and  above  the  original  inventory  made  at  his  entry,  but  not  exceeding  "the  sum  specified 
for  meliorations  in  his  minute  of  tack.  In  other  cases,  the  landlord  gives  timber  on  value, 
and  a certain  sum  of  money,  the  tenant  paying  the  workmanship  and  performing  the 
carriages  gratuitously.  At  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  a valuation  is  made  of  the  buildings, 
when  the  tenant  is  paid  whatever  the  valuation  may  exceed  the  original  inventory,  and  the 
sum  advanced  in  timber  and  money  by  the  landlord,  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease  ; 
but  if  it  does  not  equal  in  value  the  timber  and  money  so  advanced,  and  the  original  inven- 
tory, the  difference  or  deterioration  must  be  repaid  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord.  t 

60.  What  is  the  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  tithes  or  local  taxes? — There  are  no 
tithes  or  parish  rates ; and  in  general,  no  poor  rates  are  paid,  the  only  burdens  affecting 
tenants  being  road-money,  school  salary,  and  bridewell  assessment,  seldom  exceeding  Gd. 
for  every  205.  of  rent.  Landlords  are  at  the  expense  of  building  and  keeping  in  repair 
churches,  manses  or  glebe  houses,  and  school  houses,  the  tenants  performing  or  paying  for 
the  carriage  of  materials  of  the  same. 

61.  In  what  manner  are  the  roads  in  Scotland  made  and  kept  in  repair? — By  an  assess- 
ment, being  a conversion  of  statute  labour  into  road-money,  paid  partly  by  tenants  and 
partly  by  the  landlords,  and  by  au  assessment  in'name  of  highway  and  bridge-money,  paid 
entirely  by  the  landlord,  the  whole  on  a very  simple  principle.  In  repairing  the  commuta- 
tion roads  the  tenants  unite  with  the  landlords,  or  their  agents,  in  superintending  the  work- 
men employed ; while  the  turnpike  roads  are  under  the  management  of  the  road  trustees. 

62.  With  regard  to  the  crofts,  what  course  is  taken  as  to  the  buildings  ? — It  is  a matter 
of  bargain,  and  is  exceedingly  various  : but,  in  general,  most  of  the  crofters  have  a little 
money,  and  do  something  towards  building  the  houses  themselves.  They  generally  con- 
tribute carriages  and  workmanship ; the  landlord  gives  timber,  if  he  has  any  upon  the 
estate : each  does  his  part, 

63.  Is  it  usual  to  let  those  croft  holdings  for  the  term  of  nineteen  years  ? — Yes,  always; 
and  one  great  rule,  in  forming  new  crofts,  is  to  lay  out  the  marches  straight,  with  open 
ditches  and  water-courses,  so  that  the  tenants  may  have  a fair  field  for  their  own  industry 
to  work  upon. 

64.  Do  you  find  these  croft  holdings  taken  as  a sort  of  step  forward  by  an  industrious 
labourer? — Yes.  They  are  generally  taken  by  tradesmen,  who  work  in  the  country,  or 
by  respectable  farm,  labourers.  These  classes  do  not  many  in  Scotland  so  soon  as  they  do 
in  England  or  in  Ireland.  They  are  a class  of  men  in  Scotland  who  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able. As  farm  labourers,  they  work  hard  and  save  money,  until  they  can  take  a croft,  and 
sometimes  a small  farm,  or  even  a large  one.  I have  known  one,  originally  a ploughman, 
next  a farm  overseer  or  bailiff,  then  take  a small  farm,  and  afterwards  a large  one,  rising 
by  degrees  in  the  scale.  I have  known  a man  (more  than  one)  begin  as  a farm  labourer, 
and  afterwards  have  a farm  of  several  hundred  acres,  respected  and  trusted  by  all  who 
knew  him.  This  is  not  a solitary  case. 

65.  Without  going  through  the  intermediate  process  of  a crofter  ? — Yes.  I should  add, 
that,  to  the  credit  of  old  farmers,  their  former  masters,  they  are  often  assisted  by  them. 
Others  begin  with  a farm  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  acres,  adding  "to  it  by  degrees,  until  in  their 
hands  it  becomes  a respectable  farm.  The  agent,  seeing  and  appreciating  the  value  of  a 
prudent  and  enterprising  man,  seldom  fails  to  countenance  and  support  him. 

66.  Do  the  farm  labourers,  generally  speaking,  in  Scotland  reside  with  the  fanners  ? — 
The  mode  of  residence  is  various.  In  the  eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  that  is,  along  the 
whole  east  coast,  from  Tweed-side  to  Caithness,  where  the  most  improved  system  of 
agriculture  is  practised,  and  where  the  convertible  husbandry  is  in  full  operation,  servants 
do  not  generally  reside  in  the  houses  of  the  farmers.  The  regular  farm  servants,  for  work- 
ing horses,  attending  to  cattle  and  sheep,  and  barn  work,  are  usually  hired  either  by  the 
year  or  half-year.  Married  servants  are  engaged  by  the  year,  and  are  paid  half-yearly ; 
unmarried  men  by  the  half-year.  Married  men,  with  families,  usually  get  a good  substan- 
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tial  cottage,  cotr-house,  and  email  garden.  The  wages  are,  food  for  a cow  during  summer 
and  winter,  a certain  allowance  of  oatmeal,  potatoes,  or  ground  for  growing  them,  with  fuel, 
and  sundry  perquisites,  and  a fixed  sum  in  wages.  Instead  of  a cow,  an  allowance  of  mill, 
or  sap-money,  is  sometimes  giren,  the  money  wages  varying  according  to  the  merits  of  the 
spirant  from  £8  to  £12  yearly.  Unmarried  servants,  on  large  iarms,  generally  live  together 
in  a cottage  adjoining  the  offices,  called  a “ bothy,”  fitted  up  for  their  accommodation,  con- 
taiuino-  be'ds,  tables,  chairs,  place  for  cooking,  &c.  The  cottage  is  generally  put  to  right*, 
and  the  beds  made  in  the  morning,  by  a servant  from  the  farm-house.  Bread  is  also  baked 
by  the  same  means  ; hut  in  all  other  respects  the  men  servants  cook  tor  themselves.  They 
get  a weekly  allowance  of  oatmeal,  two  or  three  quarts  of  sweet  milk  daily,  with  potatoes 
at  pleasure,  and  an  allowance  of  salt,  candle,  and  coal  or  brushwood  for  fuel,  and  wages 
varying  from  £4  to  £8  half-yearly.  Sometimes  the  unmarried  men  are  hoarded  with  the 
married  servants ; hut  unless  amongst  the  smaller  or  working  farmers,  they  seldom  live  in  the 
farm  house,  and  then  they  get  their  victuals  in  the  kitchen,  not  generally  eating  along  with 
the  farmer.’  Indeed,  this  would  neither  add  to  their  ease  or  comfort,  nor  would  they 
prefer  it  themselves.  The  unmarried  servant  generally  saves  or  disposes  of  a proportion  of 
the  oatmeal,  &c.,  allowed  for  food,  perhaps  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  pounds  yearly, 
which  forms  an  addition  to  Ms  money  wages.  Labourers,  employed  by  the  day,  generally 
live  in  cottages  on  the  farm,  as  also  do  women  employed  in  light  field  work.  They  are 
hired  by  the  day,  and  paid  once  a week ; hut  seldom  oftener,  and  sometimes  not  so  often. 
Good  spademen,  for  ditching,  draining,  trenching,  &c.,  prefer  talcing  work  by  the  piece. 
They  work  hard,  and  earn  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6 d.  or  even  3s.  daily.  A more  sober,  endur- 
ing, moral,  and  I may  add,  sagacious  class,  thau  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Scotland  does 


non  exist.  _ . 

67.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  management  of  property  in  England, 
and  what  is  the  course  adopted  there  ?— I have  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  moving  about 
a good  deal  in  England ; but  it  is  only  since  last  November  that  I have  become  resident  in 
England,  or  rather  in  Wales,  and  have  taken  the  management  of  landed  property  there.  In 
England,  as  in  Scotland,  the  management  of  estates  must  he  guided  by  circumstances ; but, 
generally  speaking,  the  landlords  appear  to  do  every  thing  for  the  tenants  in  England,  such 
as  keeping  farm  buildings  in  repair,  keeping  and  repairing  fences,  gates,  ditches,  and  water- 
courses, even  the  repairing  of  windows  and  doors  in  the  buildings,  fitting  up  the  kitchen  or 
kitchens — for  they  have  often  two — with  grates,  ovens,  boilers,  fitting  up  butteries,  dairies, 
cheese-room,  &c.,  all  which  are  done  by  the  tenant  in  Scotland.  In  short,  the  tenant  in 
England  does  little  except  plough  and  sow,  and  that  sometimes  hut  imperfectly. 

68.  What  is  the  arrangement  with  reference  to  leases  in  Scotland  and  in  England  ? — In 
Scotland  leases  are  real  estate,  and  on  the  death  of  the  tenant  always  go  to  the  heir-at-law, 
being  the  oldest  son ; hut  in  England  I find  leases  are  personal  property,  and  may  he  devised 
by  the  lessee  to  his  widow,  any  of  his  family,  or  even  to  executors.  This  accounts  for  the 
reluctance  of  English  proprietors  to  grant  leases,  for  they  never  know  who  may  become 
their  tenant  on  the  death  of  the  lessee.  In  Scotland  the  landlord  is  sure  of  the  oldest  son, 
who  is  generally  a thorough-bred  agriculturist,  succeeding  his  father.  In  England,  I am 
told,  the  tenant  may  devise  his  lease  to  any  one,  however  disagreeable  to  the  landlord,  or 
however  incompetent  as  a tenant.  If  the  English  law  could  be  assimilated  to  that  of  Scot- 
land, in  making  agricultural  leases  real  estate,  it  would,  I humbly  think,  induce  English 
landlords  to  grant  leases  for  a term  of  years,  aud  do  more  towards  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture than  all  the  agricultural  clubs  and  societies  in  England.  It  is  this  uncertainty  as  to 
the  destination  of  the  lease,  and  not  the  wish  to  keep  tenants  in  political  thraldom,  which, 
I humbly  apprehend,  deters  English  landlords  from  granting  leases. 

69.  What  is  the  custom  with  reference  to  furrow-draining  in  Scotland  ? — In  Scotland, 
where  draining  is  done  by  clay  tiles,  care  is  taken  that  the  drains  always  have  a sufficient, 
but  not  too  rapid  a declivity,  and  if  possible  he  carried  straight  up  and  down  hill : they  may 
be  from  five  to  ten  yards  apart,  according  to  the  nature  and  tenacity  of  the  subsoil,  and  be 
in  length  from  160  to  300  yards.  Should  the  field  be  of  greater  length,  receiving  drains  of 
pretty  large  dimensions  ought  to  he  carried  in  an  angular  direction  (so  as  to  ensure  a suf- 
ficient descent)  across  the  fields,  into  which  the  furrow-drains  may  discharge  their  content*. 
The  most  perfect  furrow-drain  is  that  (with  a conduit  of  six  inches  square)  filled  with  field 
stones  or  broken  metal  to  within  fourteen  inches  of  the  surface  ; the  depth  may  vary  from 
twenty-two  to  thirty-two  inches,  according  to  the  supply  of  stones  for  filling.  If  drain-tile 
be  used,  whether  of  clay  or  concrete,  the  drains  should  seldom  exceed  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
four  inches  in  depth,  and  about  five  inches  wide  at  bottom : above  the  tiles  such  field-stones 
may  be  thrown  in  as  can  he  procured  in  the  field,  and  the  least  tenacious  portion  of  the 
earth  oyer  them ; — if  sand  or  gravel  is  available  within  a moderate  distance,  a tile-drain, 
filled  with  stones  or  strong  gravel  to  within  fourteen  inches  of  the  surface,  will  perhaps 
form  the  most  perfect  drain.  After  the  field  is  drained  it  ought  to  he  trench  ploughed,  or 
subsoil  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  inches,  afterwards  thoroughly  fallowed,  dunged, 
and  limed,  and  laid  to  grass  with  the  first  crop.  Clay  tiles,  for  drains,  vary  in  size,  and  also 
in  price,  all  the  way  from  18s.  per  1000,  to  25s.,  31s.  6d.,  35s.,  and  42s.,  besides  the  cost 
of  soles  when  required.  The  length  of  the  tile  varies  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches.  The 
dimensions  of  a useful  tile,  for  common  drains,  may  he  two  inches  wide,  two  and  a half 
deep,  and  fifteen  long  ; the  cost  of  cutting  the  drain  will  vary  from  \\d.  to  2 \d.  per  rood 
of  six  yards.  The  concrete  tile  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  the  clay-tile  to 
about  thirty  per  cent.,  at  least  10s.  per  1000.  Of  late  furrow-draining  has  been  executed 
by  means  of  concrete  tiles,  or  of  concrete  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  drains,  and  a conduit 
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formed  iu  it  by  means  of  a mould,  called  a plough. — the  conduit,  when  completed,  being- 
covered  with  a flat  stone,  or  tile,  or  board,  to  prevent  the  earth  filling  it  up.  The  concrete 
tile  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested,  but  if  it  should  answer  the  expectations  of  the 
inventor,  it  will  reduce  the  expense  of  furrow-draining  considerably,  perhaps  nearly  one- 
half.  The  great  secret  appears  to  be  in  the  right-  preparation  of  the  mortar  or  concrete  of 
which  the  tile  or  drain  is  formed.  The  proportion  of  materials  is — one  part  of  quick  lime, 
two  parts  fine  sharp  sand,  four  parts  clean  round  gravel  put  through  a harp  of  not  more  than 
a half-inch  square  in  the  meshes.  Some  object  to  the  small  quantity  of  lime  used,  and  sug- 
gest that  the  proportions  used  should  be — three  parts  quick  lime,  four  parts  pure  sharp  sand, 
eight  parts  clean  round  gravel.  Or — two  parts  lime,  two  parts  sand,  four  parts  gravel.  The 
whole  materials  to  he  intimately  mixed  with  water,  to  he  repeatedly  turned  with  the  spade, 
and  beaten  thoroughly  with  a pole,  similar  to  the  heater  used  in  making  up  plaster  ; indeed 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  a rule  that  the  material  can  scarcely  he  too  intimately  mixed  and 
worked  up  before  using, — the  whole  process  being  similar  to  making  mortar  for  masonrv, 
or  plaster  for  plaster  work.  After  the  concrete  is  thoroughly  compounded,  it  is  to  he  laid 
up  in  a heap  for  souring  ; in  the  heap  if  may  lie  from  one  week  to  six  weeks,  as  circum- 
stances require.  The  tiles  may  he  formed  neatly  by  the  mould,  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  disturb,  but  to  allow  them  to  remain  iu  the  bed  on  which  they  are  formed  from  four  to 
six  weeks  after  they  are  made,  covering  them  with  a little  straw  to  protect  them  from  dry- 
ing too  rapidly  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air : after  this  they  may  be  carted  carefully,  and 
deposited  in  the  drain.  In  like  maimer  the  concrete  or  mortar  may  be  carried  anil  laid 
firmly  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  drain,  and  the  hollow,  or  conduit,  or  inverted  arch,  formed 
in  the  middle  of  it  by  a plough,  or  mould,  for  that  purpose ; the  drain  to  be  brought  to  a 
point  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  compactly  with  the  stuff  or  concrete,  to  the  depth  required. 
The  expense  of  draining  by  concrete  will  not,  it  is  believed,  greatly  exceed  30.}.  per  acre, 
every  thing  included,  provided  sand  and  gravel  can  be  obtained  within  a moderate  distance. 
The  concrete  drain  is  formed  by  drawing  along  a box  the  size  of  the  drain,  from  three  to 
four  feet  long,  open  at  the  bottom,  having  a bar  of  thin  iron  placed  longitudinally  in  the 
centre,  to  mark  the  line  for  the  plough  following : it  requires  a man  to  pull  the  box,  and 
two  or  more  to  put  in  the  concrete,  which  it  levels  ; then  follows  the  plough,  drawn  by  one 
man,  and  held  and  pressed  down  by  another  behind.  The  concrete  for  making  the  drains 
does  not  require  to  be  so  particularly  wrought  as  for  the  tile.  As  to  the  expense  of  the 
concrete  tiles,  the  only  exact  trial  made  was  seven  bolls  of  lime,  which  cost  2.}.  till,  per  boll, 
from  which  there  were  made  6,835  tiles  of  twelve  inches  in  length,  or  nearly  1.000  from 
each  boll  of  lime : they  were  made  by  contract,  at  5s.  per  1,000  for  labour,  the  man  taking 
his  chance  of  breakage.  He  made  at  the  same  rate  upwards  of  20.000  ; the  material  was 
all  laid  down  for  him.  The  cost  of  cartage  of  material  must  depend  upon  the  distance : in 
the  present  case  it  was  not  equal  to  2s.  per  1,000.  It  will  take  about  2.400  to  the  acre,  so 
that  the  cost  of  the  tiles  may  be  stated  about  24s.  per  acre  ; and  if  laid  with  concrete  soles, 
it  will  cost  from  1 2s.  to  1 6s.  more.  This  is  taken  from  my  own  experience.  There  will  be 
no  great  saving  by  the  concrete  drains,  as  it  will  take  more  material,  and  the  covers  will 
cost  as  much  as  the  soles  for  the  concrete  tiles,  and  the  drains  must  be  more  particularly 
cast  and  cleaned  on  the  sides ; but  they  are  perhaps  preferable  to  the  concrete,  or  even  clay 
tile,  on  mossy  or  sandy  ground.  Perhaps  the  best  way  for  an  individual  not  conversant 
with  the  preparation  of  the  concrete,  and  the  making  of  the  concrete  tile  or  drain,  would 
be  to  employ  an  active  labourer  who  lias  some  experience  in  the  business,  for  in  fact  prac- 
tical experience  is  every  thing  ; the  best  and  most  improved  implements,  both  for  forming 
the  tile  and  also  the  concrete  drain,  should  be  obtained,  and  in  all  cases  where  practicable 
the  materials  should  be  mixed  up,  and  the  tiles  made  in  the  field  where  they  are  to  he  used. 

70.  What  is  your  experience  with  respect  to  furrow-draining  and  subsoiling  in  Eng- 
land?— I am  unable  to  say  much  upon  that.  There  is  not  a great  deal  doing  in  that  way 
in  my  district,  and  my  time  has  been  too  much  engaged  to  admit  of  moving  about  and 
inspecting  it  in  the  counties  around  me.  I have  not  seen  much  of  it,  but  that  little  seems 
imperfectly  done.  The  fields  are  generally  small,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  room  to  execute 
the  drainage  in  a satisfactory  manner.  The  fences  are  also  crooked  and  irregular,  and  the 
open  ditches  for  receiving  the  drain  water  equally  so.  It  is  an  object  to  have  well  cleared 
straight  fences  for  receiving  and  carrying  off  the  water  from  the  drains.  In  England  a new 
arrangement  of  the  farms,  and  a new  alignment  of  the  fields,  is  much  wanted,  and  would  he 
an  immense  improvement,  by  which  field  labour  would  be  facilitated,  and  a great  increase 
of  excellent  land  obtained  from  the  sites  of  the  present  useless  fences.  In  many  cases  the 
fields  are  so  small  that  three  horses  in  a plough  can  scarcely  turn  in  them.  I have  seen 
many  of  that  description.  It  is  quite  common  to  see  three  horses  in  line  in  a plough,  a man 
holding  and  another  driving,  the  furrows  scarcely  three  inches  deep,  and  the  draught  on 
the  three  horses  scarcely  equal  to  half  a ton,  although  a single  horse  in  a cart  often  draws 
a ton  and  a half  on  a very  indifferent  road.  It  must  be  both  a tedious  and  expensive 
operation  to  drain  or  subsoil  a great  part  of  England  in  a proper  manner,  without  a new 
alignment  of  the  fields,  and  a new  arrangement  of  the  farms.  Upon  an  average,  I would 
say  that  the  fields  in  England  do  not  exceed  five  acres  in  extent ; whereas,  in  a farm  of 
three  hundred  acres,  twentv-acre  fields  would  not  be  too  large.  The  fields  ought  always 
to  correspond  with  the  extent  of  the  farm,  and  the  rotation  adopted.  There  is  a great  saving 
of  labour  in  working  a field  of  sufficient  extent ; and  a great  deal  more  work  is  done  in  a 
day,  and  better  done,  in  a large  than  small  field.  A man  with  a pair  of  liorses  will  plough 
an  acre  and  a fourth,  or  even  an  acre  and  a half,  of  light  land  in  a field  of  sufficient  extent; 
but  I have  seen  three  horses  in  a plough,  with  two  men,  not  turn  over  above  three-fourths 
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2,9*=fc.  °utline^hat  ^ thiuk  of  t]ie  auotment  or  crofting  system  in  England  ?— ' The  crofts  or 
Geo.  Robertson,  esq.  laboui.evc.’  foldings  in  England,  I apprehend,  are  too  limited  in  extent,  often  not  exceeding 
half  an  acre  or  an  acre,  whereas  the  rule  should  he  to  make  them  contain  as  much  land  as 
will  maintain  one  cow',  at  least,  in  summer  and  winter.  A cow  enables  a crofter  to  rear  and 
fatten  one  or  more  pigs,  besides  supplying  milk  and  butter  for  his  family.  No  regular  mode  of 
cropping  appears  to  be  followed  by  the  crofters.  Grass  land  is  broken  up  for  potatoes  instead 
of  oats,°but  few  or  no  turnips  are  raised  for  winter  food.  This  is  the  vice  of  the  crofting 
system,  and  also  of  the  dairy  husbandry  iu  England.  The  consequence  is,  the  cattle  are 
starved  during  the  winter,  their  only  food  being-  hay  during  the  night,  and  the  run  of  the 
fields,  where  they  pick  up  a scanty  subsistence  during  the  day,  in  doing  which  the  grass 
land  is  poached  and  otherwise  injured.  In  the  best  districts  in  Scotland,  cattle  seldom 
leave  the  yards  from  November  till  April.  In  the  yards  they  are  plentifully  supplied  with 
straw,  turnips,  aud  potatoes,  until  they  are  turned  out  to  a full  bite  of  grass  in  the  beginning 
of  May.  Tilings  ought  to  he  better  ordered  in  England,  for  it  has  many  advantages  over 
Scotland. 

72.  What  increase  of  produce  do  you  consider  is  obtained  by  subsoiliug  and  thorough- 
draining  ? — It  depends  much  upon  the  soil.  Some  soils  are  more  benefited  by  it  than 
others,  I should  think  one-fourth,  or  at  least  one-fifth. 

73.  What  should  you  say  was  the  produce  of  the  average  qualities  of  land? — It  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  say.  In  Scotland  the  average  produce  of  wheat  is  greater  than  in  England, 
as  only  the  best  soils  are  sown  with  wheat  in  Scotland.  Wheat  in  Scotland  generally 
amounts  to  thirty  or  thirty-two  bushels  the  English  acre ; barley  will  average  as  much,  or 
thirty-four  bushels,  perhaps ; oats  will  be  from  thirty-six  to  forty-four  bushels ; potatoes 
are  very  various,  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  the  acre.  In  England,  much  poor  land  is  sown 
with  wheat  that  would  he  more  profitably  employed  in  giving  oats,  producing  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  bushels  of  wheat,  instead  of  thirty-two  or  forty  of  oats. 

74.  Can  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  general  rent,  in  Scotland,  of  land  that  produces 
from  thirty  to  thirty-two  bushels  of  wheat  ? — Yes ; it  would  he  from  32s.  to  42s.  the 
English  acre,  in  medium  situatious,  particularly  if  the  soil  be  dry,  froe  laud,  adapted  for  the 
grass  and  turnip  husbandly. 

75.  Is  there  much  change  among  the  Labourers  upon  a farm? — No;  I have  had  them 
six  or  eight  years  with  me,  and  seldom  had  occasion  to  find  fault  with  them.  They  are 
generally  temperate,  being  seldom  seeu  tipsy  from  the  beginning  of  the  half-year  to  the 
end  of  it.  In  fact,  they  are  the  finest  men  imaginable  ; stout,  active  fellows  ; attentive  to 
their  duties,  and  taking  a lively  interest  in  the  operations  of  the  farm.  Most  of  their  spare 
hours  are  employed  in  reading  newspapers,  cheap  magazines,  religious  tracts,  &c. 

76.  Is  there  not  some  process  by  which,  if  dilapidations  are  committed  by  a tenant  in 
Scotland,  he  may  he  stopped? — Yes  ; we  can  stop  him  by  an  interdict  from  the  sheriff. 

77.  How  is  that  process  obtained  ? — By  petition  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 

78.  Is  it  expensive  ? — No ; the  law  agent  generally  applies,  in  the  name  of  the  landlord 
or  land  agent,  to  the  sheriff  or  judge  ordinary  of  the  district  or  county. 

79.  To  what  damage  does  that  process  apply? — Destroying  fences,  or  wasting  or  mis- 
cropping  land,  cutting  down  trees,  or  taking  down  houses;  but  the  complaint  seldom 
occurs — indeed,  I scarcely  ever  knew  it  to  occur : but  the  remedy  applies,  I believe,  to 
every  breach  of  covenant. 

80.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  is? — No,  I do  not ; I know  it  is  small.  But  where  I am 
concerned,  I endeavour  to  avoid  law  costs,  if  possible. 

81.  What  is  the  course  pursued  when  a money  rent  is  to  he  converted  into  a corn 
rent  ?— -In  the  conversion  of  money  into  a grain  rent,  the  principle  may  be  thus  stated 
In  valuing  a farm,  in  letting  or  in  taking  one,  the  parties  concerned  (it  may  he  assumed) 
have  always  in  view  the  price  which  the  produce  oi  diat  farm  will  fetch  in  the  market  ; on 
an  average  of  years,  say  nineteen  years,  the  usual  duration  of  leases,  in  order  to  enable  the 
tenant  to  pay  the  stipulated  money  rent,  and  accordingly  the  price  which  grain  brings  ha* 
been  looked  to,  and  invariably  agreed  upon  as  the  rule  by  which  rent  is  determined.  In 
grass  and  turnip  farms  (as  they  are  called),  in  medium  situations,  a considerable  part  of  the 
income  or  return  is,  doubtless,  derived  from  cattle,  or  bestial ; hut  although  the  price  of 
cattle  may  fluctuate  less  in  its  amount  than  com,  and  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  a 
“ constant  quantity,”  still  the  expense  of  cultivation  is  equally  unvarying,  and  may  justly 
be  considered  as  an  equivalent,  or  an  “ equally  constant  quantity.”  The  average  price  of 
com,  on  this  account,  may  he  fairly  considered  as  the  “ measure  of  rent.”  By  the  com 
law  of  1815,  the  remunerating  price  for  wheat  was  admitted  to  be  80s.  per  quarter,  and 
the  import  duty  fixed  so  as  to  secure  that  price,  as  it  was  expected,  to  the  grower,  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  pay  the  rents  then  exacted.  This  law  was  found  not  to  work  well;  and 
in  1828  it  was  repealed,  and  another  act  passed,  wherein  the  remunerating  price  wa* 
understood  not  to  be  less  than  62s.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  33,?.  for  barley,  and  25s.  f® 
oats ; or  120s.  for  the  triple  quarter  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  58s.  for  the  double 
quarter  of  barley  and  oats.  As  may  readily  he  imagined,  valuations  were  made  by  s'11' 
veyora,  and  farms  taken  by  tenants,  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in  each  of  these  acts;  but 
the  price  of  corn  still  continuing  to  drop,  notwithstanding  these  prohibitory  duties,  rente 
-were.  Boon  found  to  be  too  high.  In  order  to  meet  this  state  of  affairs,  nothing  was  left 
but  to  give  relief  to  the  tenant,  by  making  rents  correspond  .or  rather  fluctuate  with  the 
pnee  of  com,  and  accordingly  .the  conversion  of.  money  into  grain,  rents,  at  the  rate. 
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quarter  which  grain  was  calculated  to  bring  when  the  existing  leases  were  entered  into, 
came  into  operation,  particularly  in  the  more  improved  districts  of  Scotland.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  more  clearly  explained  by  giving  an  example  or  two  of  the  mode  of  converting  a 
money  rent  into  a grain  rent,  payable  by  the  liars  of  the  county  each  year.  A farm  of  300 
imperial  acres  of  good  sound  loam,  adapted  both  for  the  wheat  and  turnip  husbandry,  was 
taken  in  1829,  upon  the  principle,  or  at  least  in  the  belief,  that  corn  would  bring  the  price 
upon  which  the  corn  law  of  1828  was  framed,  that  is.  02s.  for  wheat,  33*\  for  barley,  and 
25s.  for  oats,  or  120.9.  for  the  triple  quarter,  for  a period  of  nineteen  years  ; the  rent  agreed 
to  be  paid  being  £600  yearly.  To  convert  this  money  into  a grain  rent,  the  operation  is 
to  divide  the  rent,  being  £600,  by  the  rate  or  price  of  the  triple  quarter,  viz. — 120s.  or 
£6.  the  result  is  100  triple  quarters,  or  100  quarters  of  wheat,  100  quarters  of  barley,  and 
100  of  oats,  payable  in  money,  at  the  fiars-price  of  the  county,  yearly.  But  although  the 
triple  quarter  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  might  have  been  worth  120s.,  or  £6,  at  the  time 
the  farm  was  taken,  or  the  lease  entered  into,  the  case  is  now  widely  different,  the  price  of 
wheat  not  exceeding,  say,  4S&  per  quarter,  barley  23s..  and  oats  15.#.,  or  SO,*,  per  triple  quarter 
instead  of  120.?.;  the  rent  payable  would  therefore  be  reduced  in  a corresponding  ratio, thus : — 
100  quarters  of  wheat,  at  fiars-price  of  1812,  say  48#.,  . . . £240 

100  ditto  barley,  „ 23#.,  . . . 115 

100  ditto  oats,  „ 15# 75 


Rent  for  1842,  . . . £430 

Or,  J 00  triple  quarters  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  at  S6#.  = £430,  instead  of  £600,  the  original 
stipulated  rent. 

Again,  suppose  a farm  of  cold  inferior  soil,  in  the  northern  counties  of  England  or 
Scotland,  the  staple  produce  of  which  is  barley,  oats,  grass,  and  turnips,  under  the  con- 
vertible husbandry,  to  ■ entered  to,  on  a lease  for  nineteen  years,  in  1829  or  1830,  on 
the  implied  belief  that  barley  would  fetch,  ou  an  average,  during  the  lease,  33s.  per  quarter, 
and  oats  25a.,  as  assumed  in  the  com  law  of  1828,  and  the  rent  to  he  £300  yearly,  the 
conversion  would  he  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Rent,  ....  £300, 

Converted  into  quarters,  at  33#.  for  barley,  and  2o#.  l’or  oats,  or  58s.  the  double  quarter  of  barley 
and  the  like  quantity  of  oats,  or  103i  quarters,  payable  at  the  fiars-price,  yearly. 

The  rent  for  1842  would  be — 

1 03-J  quarters  of  barley,  at  fiars-price,  for  1842,  say  23s.,  . . £11S  18  0 

103i  quarters  oats,  at,  say,  15s.  . . . . . . . 77  11  0 


Instead  of  £300. 


£196  9 0 


In  Eng-land  the  average  price  of  corn,  at  Mark-lane,  may  be  taken  as  the  rule,  deducting  an  allow- 
ance per  quarter  for  carrying  to  London.  Or  the  general  average  of  all  the  market  towns  included 
in  the  new  schedule,  may  be  the  rule  of  division. 

Or,  the  converted  rent  mav  be  ascertained  bv  the  following  proportions,  viz. : — 

120  : 86  ::‘600  — £430  0 u 
5S  : 3s  ::  sou  — i'j6  9 u 

In  Scotland,  if  the  farm  is  a good  one,  they  sometimes  pay  2s.  more  than  the  fiars-prices,  that  is, 
2#.  added  to  the  fiars-price  in  making  the  conversion. 


S2.  Do  they  take  any  thing  hut  corn  on  the  fiars-price  ? — Nothing  but  com. 

83.  How  does  the  com  rent  operate  upon  the  proprietor  where  there  are  incum- 
brances ? — They  did  not  like  it  at  first,  but  they  have  got  reconciled  to  it  now ; and  in 
order  to  form  an  approximation  to  the  amount  of  their  rental,  there  is  generally  a limit  below 
or  above  which  the  rent  does  not  rise  or  fall,  whatever  the  price  of  corn  may  he,  called  a 
maximum  and  a minimum;  hut  that  meets  the  objection  partially,  though  not  to  the  full 
extent.  This  is  best  explained  by  an  example: — A farm  was  let  in  1828  at  £500  a year, 
and  that  rent  was  paid  for  several  years  ; the  landlord  agreed  to  convert  it  into  a com  rent, 
by  taking  the  average  of  the  three  or  five  years  preceding,  and  admitting  it  at  that  rate  by 
the  usual  process.  The  following  was  the  result : — 


Crop,  1828,  . 

„ 1829,  127 A triple  bolls, 
„ 1830,  . 

„ 1831,  . 

„ 1832,  . 

„ 1833,  . 

„ 1834,  . 

„ 1835,  . 


£ s.  d. 


500 

0 

0 

Crop,  1836, 

44<) 

0 

0 

„ 1837, 

457 

8 

6* 

1 

„ 1838, 

439 

8 

„ 1839, 

428 

13 

5 

„ 1840, 

403 

12 

„ 1841, 

3G9 

19 

4 

„ 1842, 

351 

6 

8 

„ 1843, 

£ s.  d. 

376  10  3 
384  19  3 
446  9 11£ 
434  3 9i 
443  14  5“ 
395  14  11 
374  2 7i 
360  7 8 


84.  Are  there  not  cases  in  which  half  the  rent  is  paid  in  money,  and  half  by  a com  rent, 
by  the  fiars? — Yes,  there  are  many  such  cases. 

85.  Is  the  practice  of  corn  rents  extending  ? — I should  say  it  was  upon  large  farms ; 
upon  small  farms  and  crofts  it  is  not  so  applicable, — it  is  too  trifling  : hut  the  practice  is 
extending  upon  large  farms  of  100  or  150  acres,  and  upwards. 

86.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  principle  applied  to  purely  grazing  farms,  the  rent  being 
paid  by  butter,  or  oth^r  produce  ? — No  ; the  corn  rent  does  not  apply  there,  although  in 
the  dairy  districts  cheese  may  be  paid  as  rent : and  on  sheep  farms,  the  -fleece  may  come 
into  the  calculation,  and  I believe  does  so  in  the  large  sheep  farms  in  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  probably  in  the  border  counties  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Past  H.  H 2 
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87.  At  wliat  season  of  the  year  are  the  fiars-prices  settled  ?— Generally  the  first  week 
in  March.  They  embrace  the  whole  transactions  in  corn  from  the  first  day  of  .November 

p sse*what  is  the  system  you  adopt  in  the  valuation  of  land?— In  valuing  land,  a thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy  is  essential ; and  the  surveyor,  to  a 
complete  knowledge  of  soils,  subsoils,  &c.,  should  add  experience  and  observation.  Sur- 
veyors too  often  only  consider  wliat  such  soils  would  bring  if  advertised  to  let,  without 
considering  what  the  land  would  yield  if  judiciously  managed,  and  what  part  of  the  pro- 
duce. after  paying  the  expense  of  cultivation,  would  remain  for  rent  and  profit  to  the 
tenant.  The  points  to  which  a surveyor’s  attention  .is  usually  turned,  are— the  soil ; sub- 
soil, and  nature  of  the  rocks  under  it ; supply  of  water,  springs,  &c. ; the  climate ; state  of 
houses ; roads ; fences  ; markets  ; supply  of  manure ; what  mode  of  husbandry  the  farm 
is  adapted  for;  and  the  probable  produce.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce is  usually  a mental  operation.  An  experienced  valuator,  on  a thorough  examination 
of  the  soil,  soon  forms  an  opinion  what  the  probable  produce  will  be,  and  what  land, 
making  such  a return,  should  pay  of  rent.  The  proportion  of  the  produce  usually  allowed 

is two-fifths  for  rent,  two-fifths  for  expense  of  cultivation,  one-fifth  for  interest  of  capital 

and  superintendence;  perhaps,  before  making  this  apportionment,  seed  and  horse-corn 
ought  to  be  deducted.  In  reporting  on  farms,  valuators  usually  guard  themselves  by 
stating  the  principle  on  which  they  proceed  in  forming  their  estimate.  Something  thus:— 
•£  Assuming  the  price  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  the  staple  produce  of  the  farm,  to  average 
for  the  next  nineteen  years,  or  for  the  period  of  the  lease,  whatever  the  same  may  be,  say 
96s.  per  triple  quarter,  and  well  fed_butcher  meat  6s.  per  imperial  stone,  the  rent  of  the. 
farm  of  A B should  be  as  under.”  “ Here  follows  the  valuation  of  each  field  per  acre,  in 
money.  After  which,  a docket  is  added,  something  similar  to  the  following : — “ C D,  5th 
June,  1S43. — Upon  the  principle  above  stated,  the  rent  of  A B would  amount  to  £684 
yearly ; but  as  the  price  of  corn  is  fluctuating,  and  the  corn  law,  as  lately  modified,  of 
doubtful  operation,  perhaps  it  would  be  more  equitable  if,  instead  of  the  whole  rent  being 
paid  in  money,  a part,  at  least,  should  be  paid  in  grain : the  reporter  is  therefore  humbly 
of  opinion,  that  the  rent  of  A B should  be  £300  in  money,  with  the  friars-price  of  eighty 
quarters  of  wheat,  eighty  quarters  of  barley,  and  eighty  quarters  of  oats,  yearly.  The 
money  rent  of  £300  forming  the  first  payment  to  account  of  the  crop ; the  grain,  at  the 
average  price,  according  to  the  returns  for  the  current  year,  being  the  last  payment ; but 
the  rent  never  to  exceed  £684,  whatever  the  average  price  of  grain  for  the  year  may  amount 
to ;”  that  is,  the  maximum, — perhaps  £500  or  £550  a year  might  be  agreed  upon  as  the 
•minimum.  But  farmers  are  always  anxious  only  to  have  the  maximum ; they  generally  object 
to  the  minimum.  The  produce  of  a farm,  and  the  expense  of  cultivation,  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  a more  laboi’ious  process,  such  as  the  following : — Turnip  husbandry. — State  of 
the  expense  of  cultivatmg  the  farm  of  A,  and  an  abstract  of  its  produce.  The  farm  of  A,  as 
now  arranged,  consists  of  202  imperial  acres  of  arable  land,  and  about  ten  acres  of  houses  and 
waste  land ; of  the  arable  land,  169  acres  are  old  land,  the  remaining  thirty-three  acres  being  • 
moor  or  boggy  ground,  brought  into  cultivation  within  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The 
nature  of  the  sod,  the  climate,  and  situation,  naturally  point  out  the  course  of  management, 
which  is,  the  grass  and  turnip  husbandry,  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle,  and  the  growth  of 
oats  and  barley.  From  the  limited  extent  of  the  farm,  and  its  being  mostly  unenclosed,  the 
sheep  husbandry  cannot  be  followed  advantageously.  On  cattle,  and  the  surplus  produce 
of  oats  and  barley,  the  tenant  must  rely  for  his  rent,  and  for  the  expense  of  cultivation. 
The  five  shift  course  presents  itself  as  the  rotation  best  adapted,  and  the  farm  therefore  falls 
to  be  divided  into  five  breaks  of  forty  and  a quarter  imperial  acres  each — one  being  in  pota- 
toes and  turnip,  one  in  barley,  two  in  grass  of  one  and  two  years’  old,  and  one  in  oats  after 
grass ; the  average  produce  of  oats  and  barley,  taken  together,  being  about  five  quarters  per 
imperial  acre.  The  farm  stocking  will  consist  of — six  work  horses,  one  market  pony ; ten 
cows,  one  bull,  which  rear  twelve  calves,  two  of  them  being  bought  in  and  suckled,  and 
in  order  to  make  up  the  year’s  crop  of  calves,  four  more  are  purchased,  after  being  suckled 
making  up  the  number  annually  reared  to  sixteen.  Besides  rearing  the  calves,  the  cows 
are  understood  to  supply  dairy  produce  for  the  tenant’s  family,  with  five  men  and  one 
woman  servant,  besides  occasional  labourers.  Sixteen  calves,  sixteen  one  year  olds,  six- 

teen two  year  olds — total  number  of  cattle  kept  on  the  farm,  fifty-nine.  A few  pigs  are 
reared  in  the  straw-yards. 

£ s.  d. 

2 Calves,  bought  in  for  suckling,  . . . . .15  0 

4 Ditto,  bought  in  after  being  suckled,  to  make  up  annual  crop,  . 10  0 0 


11  5 0 

Expense  of  Cultivation. 


3 Ploughmen,  at  £12  a year. 

. £36 

0 

0 

1 Labourer, 

12 

0 

0 

1 Cattle-man, 

10 

0 

0 

1 Boy,  . . 

6 

0 

0 

1 Dairymaid, 

6 

0 

0 

Each  of  these  gets  two  pecks  of  meal  weekly,  besides  salt,  fuel, 
and  dairy  produce  ; or  three  quarts  of  milk  in  summer  and 
two  in  winter,  or  sap  money  in  lieu  of  it.  They  also  get 
potatoes,  generally  ad  libitum.  Forward,  . 


70  0 0 


£81  5 0 
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Forward, 

Salt,  fuel,  and  candles,  for  farm,  kitchen,  bothy,  and  stables,  say 
Extra  labourers,  for  cutting  and  planting  potatoes,  picking 
weeds,  spreading  dung,  and  hoeing,  say  8 acres,  at  5s.,  .£200 

Ditto  for  taking  up  and  storing  S acres  of  potatoes,  at  5s.,  . 2 0 0 

Weeding,  spreading  dung,  and  hoeing,  32  acres  of  turnip  land, 

at  3*.,  . . . . . 4 16  0 

Turnip  seed  for  ditto,  . . . . . 4 16  0 

Bone  manure  for  deficiency  of  farm-yard  dung,  say  120  bushels, 

at  3s.,  . . . . . 18  0 0 


Grass  seed  for  40£  imperial  acres  of  land,  sown  down  yearly, 
at  10s.,  . . . . . . '.  20  5 0 

Paling  or  fencing  yearly,  say  . . . . . 10  0 0 

Extra  labourers  for  making,  say,  8 acres  of  first  year’s  grass  into 
hay,  and  storing  the  same,  at  4s.,  . . . . 1 12  0 


Harvesting  80  acres  oats  and  barley,  at  Ss.,  . . . 32  0 0 

Extra  labourers  to  assist  in  threshing  and  cleaning  about  400 

quarters  oats  and  barley,  . . . . . 1 10  0 

Expenses  of  carrying  about  252  quarters  to  market,  viz.,  tolls, 

servants’  allowance,  and  custom,  . . . .320 


Tenant’s  expense  of  marketing,  say,  annually,  .... 
Cutting  and  filling  drains,  say,  annually,  .... 

Scouring  ditches,  repairing  roads  and  fences,  .... 
Annual  repairs  to  buildings,  threshing  mill,  &c., 

Insurance  on  buildings,  stack-yard,  stacking,  &c., 

Mole  and  rat-catcher,  ...... 

Farrier  and  cow  doctor,  ...... 

Blacksmith’s  account,  say,  ...... 

Carpenter,  for  repairs  to  implements,  ..... 

Saddles,  ........ 

Road  money,  school  salary,  and  assessed  taxes,  .... 

Sundry  small  disbursements,  ...... 

Tear  and  wear  of  six  horses  and  market  pony,  value  £160,  re- 
placed every  12  years,  equal  to  £9  annually,  . . .£900 

From  which  deduct  old  horses  sold,  to  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  2 8 0 


£ s. 
81  5 
5 0 


31  12 


31  17 


36  12 
3 0 
3 0 
2 10 

3 10 
1 10 

0 15 
2 0 

10  10 
2 0 

1 17 

4 0 
3 0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


Leaves 

Tear  and  wear  of  implements  of  husbandry,  harness,  &c.,  value 
£120,  renewed  every  10  years. 

Tear  and  wear  of  threshing  null,  servants’  bedding  and  furni- 
ture, dairy  furniture,  &c.,  say 


Expense  of  ordinary  cultivation. 
Produce. 

Fat  cattle,  say  16,  at  £16  a head. 

Pigs  and  poultry,  .... 


6 12  0 

.950 

. 3 10  0 
19  7 0 

. £243  5 6 

. . 256  0 0 

16  0 0 


qrs.  £272  0 0 

80  acres,  at  5 quarters  per  acre,  . . . . 400 

Deduct  for  2 quarters  deficiency  per  acre,  on  8 acres,  . . 16 


Produce, 


From  which  deduct. 

Horse  corn,  say  ..... 

Seed,  ...... 

Also  for  meal  for  servants,  say  45  bolls,  the  produce  of 


50 

28 


384 


148 


Disposable  grain, 

In  order  to  keep  the  farm  in  a proper  degree  of  fertility,  one- 
tenth  of  the  land,  or  20  acres,  ought  to  be  limed  or  get  extra 
manure,  not  supplied  by  the  farm,  every  year,  to  the  extent  of 
Tolls  and  servants’  expenses,  say  .... 

Carriage  performed  by  the  tenant’s  own  horses. 

From  the  preceding  state,  it  appears  that  the  yearly  expendi- 
ture for  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  farm  is 
To  which  add  outlay  for  extraneous  manure  necessary  to  keep 
the  land  in  fertile  condition,  .... 

The  produce  derived  from  cattle,  pigs,  &c.,  amounts  to 


236  qrs. 

£ s.  d. 
40  0 0 
2 0 0 


243  5 6 

42  0 0 

285 

272 


0 


5 

0 


19t5  June,  1844. 

294. 

Geo.  Robertson,  e»q. 


Leaving  a deficiency  of  . £13  5 6 

To  meet  which,  and  for  rent,  interest'  of  capital,  and  superintendance,  the  tenant  will  have 
236  quarters  of  disposable  grain,  after  deducting  horse-corn,  seed,  meal  for  servants,  &c. 
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494. 

Geo.  Robertson,  esq. 


What  are  those  236  disposable  quarters  of  corn  worth  ? — That  will  depend  upon  the 


toaetner.  tney  woiuu  umuuu.  ^ • --  - ± ■ , « . 

landlord  • the  remaining  £70  being  nothing  more  than  a fan-  per  centage  tor  the  capital 
and  superintendence  of  the  farmer.  I am  disposed  to  allow  tenants  what  they  claim  for 


kndlord  in  name  of  rent ; perhaps  two-fifths  of  the  net  rentj  after  deducting  seed,  horse 
corn,  and  other  expenses,  would  be  nearer  the  mark. 

90.  Iiow  much  capital  is  involved  in  the  farm  ? — Including  household  furniture,  about 
£1.000  but  not  more  than  £800  would  be  involved  in  the  ordinary  cultivation  of  the  farm, 

91.  After  giving  the  landlord  £220,  what  interest  would  the  fanner  get  upon  liis  capi- 
tal ?— He  would  get  his  house  rent  and  garden,  the  produce  of  the  poultry,  some  pigs,  and 
other  smaller  products,  independent  of,  say,  £70  in  money ; all  these  are  equally  valuable 


to  him  as  money. 

92.  What  interest  would  he  get  upon  his  capital  invested  in  a farm  ?— He  gets,  or  ought 
to  get,  about  seven  per  cent,  for  his  money,  besides  house,  garden,  and  many  other  little 
products  which  are  money  to  him  and  his  family  ; but  no  man,  of  the  same  capital,  lives  so 
well  as  a Scotch  farmer  does  for  the  amount  of  means  employed  in  liis  trade.  A man  who 
employs  his  money  in  a large  farm,  lives  in  a style  in  which  no  other  annuitant  of  similar 
income,  or  tradesman  employing  a similar  amount  of  capital,  could  afford  to  live. 

93.  Would  he  not  have  one-fifth  of  the  whole  produce?— -Yes,  in  one  shape  or  another 
he  would  ; it  might  not  to  he  in  money,  but  in  accommodation  and  comforts  it  should  be 
made  up  to  him  to  that  amount.  I may  here  mention,  that  other  valuators  have  a different  rule  : 
they  only  allow  one-third  for  rent,  one-third  for  expenses,  and  one-third  for  farmer’s  profit ; hut 
that  is  not  enough,  one-third  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  cultivating  a well  managed  farm.  I 
should  say,  that  nearly  one-half  the  produce  is  required  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  a farm; 
I never  found  that  two-fifths  covered  my  expenses  when  I farmed.  In  all  cases  of  a well 
managed  farm,  by  an  industrious  tenant,  fond  of  conducting  his  operations  with  neatness 
and  method — and  without  this  there  can  he  no  good  farming — one-lialf  will  ho  required  for 
the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

94.  With  respect  to  the  crofters,  do  you  find  that  they  generally  improve  their  land  ?— 
Yes,  I can  speak  very  favourably  of  them ; I know  a good  deal  of  that  class. 

95.  Do  they  carry  on  any  thorough-draining  ? — To  a certain  extent ; hut  their  holdings 
are  too  limited  in  extent  for  such  operations,  and  they  have  not  a sufficient  command  of 
animal  power  for  that.  Subsoil  ploughing  is  out  of  the  question,  except  on  large  farms. 

96.  Do  the  landlords  assist  the  tenants  iu  thorough-draining  ? — Yes,  sometimes  they  do; 
sometimes  the  landlord  gives  the  tiles,  and  the  tenant  cuts  the  drains,  drives  the  tiles,  and 
puts  them  in  the  dram. 

97.  Have  you  known  a tenant  under  a nineteen  years’  lease  drain  liis  land  without  an 
allowance  from  the  landlord? — Yes ; as  often  without  as  with  an  allowance. 

98.  Helias  it  at  a fair  letting  value? — Yes, he  considers  so;  but  sometimes  he  is  deceived — 
of  late  years  he  has  often  been  so. 

99.  Do  you  consider  nineteen  years  the  best  term  ? — I think  it  long  enough  in  ordinary 
cases. 

100.  Where  there  is  a good  deal  of  waste  land,  do  you  think  it  bettor  to  extend  the 
term  ? — Yes ; I have  often  given  an  improving  tenant  an  extension  for  nineteen  years,  when 
the  current  lease  was  little  more  than  half  expired  ; hut  always  after  consulting  my  con- 
stituent. The  same  course  is  followed  by  many  landlords  on  entailed  estates.  When  the 
estate  is  unentailed,  improving  leases  for  twenty-seven  or  thirty-one  years  are  not  uncom- 
mon. When  substantial  improvements  are  effected  by  tenants,  either  in  improving  the  soil, 
in  building,  or  iu  cultivating  waste  land,  the  proprietors  generally  grant  a fresh  nineteen 
years’  lease,  upon  the  same  terms,  or  with  very  little  increase  of  rent,  although  tenants  are 

■ generally  willing  to  give  a small  increase  of  rent  on  a renewal. 

101.  Was  there  much  improvement  carried  on  under  the  old  leases? — No  ; they  were 
generally  let  upon  the  payment  of  grassum,  or  small  increase  of  rent. 

102.  Were  they  generally  under-let  ? — Yes,  generally. 

103.  What  is  the  course  of  cultivation  usually  adopted  by  the  tenants  of  the  crofts,  as 
you  call  them ; for  instance,  do  they  cultivate  green  crops  ? — Yes,  they  do  ; they  generally 
adopt  the  five  shift  course  ; but  if  near  towns  or  villages,  where  there  is  a demand  for  dairy 
produce  or  green  crops,  the  four  shift  course  is  adopted,  that  is,  green  crop  (potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  cabbages),  next  wheat  or  barley,  and  then  red  clover,  broken  up  for  oats. 

104.  Is  it  the  practice  to  keep  cows  in  the  house  all  the  year  ?— Not  always.  Where  the 
fences  are  insufficient,  they  generally  keep  them  by  the  tether  in  the  field ; they  invariably 
keep  them  in  Aberdeenshire  by  the  tether.  In  summer,  cut  clover  is  given  as  supper  in 
the  house  during  the  night,  and  straw,  with  turnips,  carrots,  or  potatoes,  during  winter; 
hut  hay  is  not  always,  indeed  seldom,  given : good  straw,  with  turnips,  is  their  food  during 
■winter. 

105.  Do  you  find,  in  practice,  that  on  the  crofts  a good  amount  of  produce  is  obtained?— 
Yes,  very  fair  crops.  I may  here  observe,  that  in  the  improvements  which  have  been  made 
in'the  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  century,  perhaps  no  greater1  inis*- 
take  could  have  been  committed  by  the  proprietors  than  the  clearing  out  of  the  small  class- 
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of  occupiers  from  the  rural  districts,  and  compelling  their  removal  to  manufacturing  towns,  or 
to  hastily,  and  often  injudiciously,  formed  country  villages ; and  in  order  to  restore  tliat  class 
to  their  former  position,  to  increase  the  number,  and  to  find  employment  for  agricultural 
labourers.  T can  suggest  no  plan  so  likely  to  accomplish  this  end.  as  a new  arrangement  of 
farms,  and  the  universal  introduction,  or  rather  extension,  of  the  crofting  system,  under 
certain  regulations,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  There  is  no  class  more  attached  to 
their  native  laud,  and  to  its  soil,  than  the  small  occupiers  of  land,  and  especially  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  Britain ; and  whether  they  he  labourers  by  the  day,  the  month,  or  the 
year.  I believe  their  universal  v.ish  and  ambition  is  to  become  small  tenants  or  crofters,  to 
secure  a permanent  abode,  with  a few  acres  of  land,  in  the  cultivation  of  which  they  might 
spend  the  last  years  of  their  existence,  ft'  the  severest  toil  be  undergone,  and  the  strictest 
economy  and  sobriety  practised,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  educating  their  children,  and  of 
saving  or  hoarding  up  a provision  for  enabling  them,  in  time,  to  become  small  fanners  or 
crofters,  either  in  middle  life  or  in  old  age,  and  getting  a step  forward  in  the  world.  No 
one  can  have  witnessed,  as  I have  done  for  years  past,  the  exertions  made  by  the  small 
tenants  and  crofters  in  the  cultivation  of  waste  laud,  chiefly  by  trenching  with  the  spade, 
in  the  judicious  and  economical  management  of  their  acres,  and  the  comparative  comfort 
in  which  they  live,  but  must  anxiously  wish  to  see  the  system  extended. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


1 9ch  June,  1844. 

2.94. 

Geo.  Robertson,  esq. 


N.vvan,  Tuesday.  2nd  July,  1844. 


2nd  July,  1844. 


Henry  Cosy  rave,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  295 

1 . Where  do  you  reside '? — At  68.  Eccles-strect,  Dublin,  and  I reside  half  the  year  at  Henry  Cosgrave,  esq. 
Corstown.  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

2.  What  is  your  profession '? — 1 am  a solicitor,  a general  professional  man,  aud  land-agent. 

3.  Are  you  extensively  engaged  in  the  management  of  landed  property  in  Ireland  ? — 

I am. 


4.  To  about  what  extent  ? — Nearly  £20,000  a year. 

5.  With  what  district,  or  part  of  the  country,  are  you  well  acquainted,  and  able  to  give 
information  ? — I am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin.  The 
principal  part  of  the  properties  in  the  management  of  which  I am  concerned  is  in  the 
comity  of  Longford  : 1 also  manage  very  extensive  properties  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  property  with  which  you  are  acquainted  in  the 
comities  of  Meath  and  Dublin  ? — It  is  very  good  land  in  Meath. 

7.  Does  it  consist  principally  in  tillage  land,  or  grazing  farms  ? — There  is  a considerable 
quantity  of  both. 

8.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  district  is  improving,  or  the 
reverse,  and  in  what  particulars '? — I would  say  it  is  improving. 

9.  Are  you  agent  to  Colonel  Henry  White  for  his  lands  in  the  Upper  Meath  Hill  estate  ? — 

I am,  and  have  been  so  for  four  years  past. 

10.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners 

by  Mr.  John  Donellan  Bane  ? — I have.  SeeMr.  J.  D.Balfe’s 

11.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  to  the  commissioners  upon  that  subject  ? — I do.  Evidence , 

With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  land  spoken  to  by  Air.  Balfe,  the  impression  upon  my  42^ 

mind  is.  that  the  land  wants  rest  from  continual  cropping,  and  I often  requested  the  tenants 

to  sow  clover,  and  rest  the  lands.  The  tenants  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tion of  small  tenants — labourers,  as  all  such  are.  It  is  not  those  tenants  that  are  in  such  a 
deplorable  state, — they  must  be  the  poor  brought  in  by  the  tenants,  and  which  I,  in  all 
cases,  have,  so  far  as  was  in  my  powo-,  endeavoured  to  prevent.  They  are  under-tenants, 
which  the  landlord  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  It  is  immaterial  what  nominal  rent  they  were 
under ; with  a few  exceptions,  their  payments  generally  for  the  four  years  past  have  not 
exceeded  about  15a.  per  acre:  some  paid  only  from  os.  to  10s.  per  acre.  The  landlord 
only  waited  the  expiration  of  their  leases  to  re-divide  and  let  the  lands  to  a certain  number 
of  the  present  occupiers,  the  number  at  present  on  it  being  so  great.  This  is  as  regards  • 
the  Upper  Meath  Hill  estate,  because  there  is  also  a Lower  Meath  Hill  estate. 

12.  Are  the  tenants  there  principally  tenants-at-will  ? — Yes,  they  are  principally  tenants- 
at-will : the  whole  of  the  remaining  leases  will  shortly  expire.  In  Upper  Meath  Hill  they 
hold  from  five  to  twelve  acres,  and  some  less ; few  more  than  twelve  acres.  A number  of 
notices  to  quit,  and  ejectments,  have  been  served  since  1840 — notices  about  twelve,  and 
ejectments  fourteen, — with  the  view  of  alarming  some,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  pay  rent,  and  to  get  out  some  who  owed  considerable 
arrears,  and  who  are  not  inclined  to  pay  any  rent ; but  I never  heard  of  the  scene  of 
litigation  as  described  by  Mr.  Balfe.  as  defence  was  never  taken  to  any  ejectment  or 
process,  save  by  one  tenant,  who  afterwards  paid  up  his  rent,  and  he  and  his  son 
are  about  getting  a six  months'  lease  of  another  of  lus  holdings.  There  were  only  four 
tenants  on  both  estates  since  1840,  and  only  one  of  them  on  the  upper  estate  dispossessed 
under  a lmhere  and  decrees.  With  one  of  the  tenants  so  dispossessed  there  was  a loss  of 
£329  9s.  5 d„  being  above  four  and  a half  years’  rent ; with  another  a loss  of  £010  4s.  Id., 
being  upwards  of  six  years’  rent ; and  another  tenant  (he  being  on  the  Upper  Meath  Hill 
estate),  with  the  loss  of  £126,  being  nearly  four  years’  rent,  independently  of  the  arrear  of 
£64  18a.  returned  by  the  former  agent  against  him,  and  which  the  landlord  forgave,  with, 
the  hope  that  he  would,  by  being  so  accommodated,  become  a 'good,  tenant : and  in  Jike 
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the  landlord  forgave  almost  all  the  tenants  the  arrears  returned  against  them  by 

ftei30rCm  S niLtelS  tenant  on  the  Upper  Meath  Hill  estate 

who  owed  £126  ? — About  seventeen  and  a half  Irish  acres. 

14  What  was  his  annual  rent  ? — About  £31  13s. 

15  Have  you  ever  compared  the  letting  value  of  that  property  with  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion?-! cannot  say  that  I have.  We  are  waiting  till  the  leases  expire  in  order  to  have  it 

P™?CT|avJfte4rents  upon  that  property  been  lately  raised  ?-No,  they  have  not : yet  after 
all  that  I have  stated  was  done  by  the  landlord,  it  was  impossible  to  induce  the  tenants  to 
pay  the  rent,  and  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  take  some  proceedings. 
k 17  Was  there  any  person  resident  upon  that  estate  acting  for  the  landloi  d / There  has 
not  been  for  these  four  years  past : but  previous  to  my  being  agent  the  gentleman  who  was 
ao-ent  was  resident,  and  held  a considerable  tract  of  the  estate,  and  holds  it  still. 

°18  Have  you  been  frequently  amongst  the  tenants;  and  have  you  held  any  reasoning 
with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  payment  of  rent?— I often  told  the  tenants,  and  reasoned 
with  them,  that  it  was  only  fail-  to  pay  the  rent  or  give  up  the  land ; and  some  who  paid 
me  well  told  me  it  would  only  be  fan-  to  make  the  others  pay  or  put  them  out. 

19.  Are  the  lands  of  Meath  Hill  naturally  bad  in  your  opinion  ? — I cannot  say  that  they 
are  naturally  bad,  it  requires  a better  judge  than  I am  to  say  that ; but  my  impression  is 
that  the  land,  requires  rest : I should  not  say  that  it  is  naturally  bad.  I would  also  state, 
that  it  never  came  to  my  knowledge  that  the  tenants  got  meal  on  credit  from  usurers,  and 
I have  spoken  to  persons  on  the  subject  who  ought  to  know,  and  I do  not  beheve  it  to  be 
the  case.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that  there  is  not  a shop  of  any  kind  on  the  estate,  and 
from  the  inquiry  I have  made  I understand  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  rent-charge  is 
only  paid  by  the  landlord,  which  was  a relief  so  far  at  that  time. 

20.  Is  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  allowed  to  the  tenants  ? — They  are  tenants-at-will,  and 

they  did  not  come  under  the  act  of  Parliament : we  do  not  go  into  the  tithe  question  with 
them  at  all;  it  was  only  tenants-at-will  at  rack  rent  who  were  charged  the  full  rent-charge, 
and  they  were  entitled  to  the  twenty-five  per  cent.  . 

21.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  cases  you  have  mentioned  are  the  only  cases  ni  which 
there  have  been  law  proceedings?— Yes. 

22.  Is  it  consistent  with  the  fact  that  Colonel  White’s  property  is  -without  a parallel  in 
Ireland  for  decrees  and  bills  of  ejectment  in  the  last  few  years  ?— It  is  not ; I have  stated 
to  you  the  facts.  There  was  only  one  on  the  Upper  Meath  Hill  estate.  Mr.  Balfe  states 
that  Colonel  White  could  at  this  moment  turn  out  every  one  of  his  tenants : to  that  I say, 
certainly  not.  Colonel  White  could  only  turn  out  two  of  them,  against  whom  decrees 
were  obtained  on  the  25th  June  last. 

23.  Were  there  any  decrees  against  them  on  the  12th  January  last? — Yes,  there  were 
two  decrees  which  could  have  been  put  in  force  in  January  1844,  but  only  one  was  executed. 

24.  What  is  the  number  of  tenants  on  the  Upper  Meath  Hill  estate? — About  forty. 

25.  How  many  notices  to  quit  were  served,  on  which  you  might  have  proceeded  at  the 
January  sessions  ? — Three  or  four,  I think ; and  we  only  proceeded  upon  two  last  June. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew. ] 


James  Noble  Waller,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Allanstown. 

2.  You  are  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Meath  and  a landed  proprietor  ? — I am. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted? — Part  of  the  barony  of 
Lower  Navan,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  country ; is  it  principally  under  tillage  or 
grazing  ? — I should  say  it  was  nearly  half  and  half,  that  is,  taking  a circle  of  five  miles  round 
my  own  residence. 

5.  Is  the  district  very  populous  ? — Yes,  about  me  it  is. 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  parti- 
culars ? — Very  much  improving  in  the  growing  of  green  crops,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
farms,  and  draining. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Parm  yard  manure. 

8.  Have  you  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the 
district,  and  what  effect  have  they  had? — The  farming  society  only  extends  to  a part  of 
the  barony  of  Navan.  It  extends  to  the  Kells  Union,  and  takes  in  my  estate.  It  has  done 
an  immense  deal  of  good. 

9.  How  long  has  that  been  established  ? — I think  three  years. 

10.  Has  the  improvement  in  agriculture  you  speak  of  had  much  effect  upon  the  demand 
for  labour  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  has. 

11.  Are  there  many  large  farms  in  your  neighbourhood? — There  are. 

12.  To  what  are  they  principally  appropriated? — To  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

13.  Are  there  any  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No- 

14.  . In  what  manner  is  the  rent  ascertained ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation? — In  general 
by  proposal ; I may  say  always  by  proposal. 

15.  Is  there  any  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Yes,  always  where  deserv- 
ing, supposing  the  lease  to  be  out.  I only  now  speak  of  my  own  locality,  and  of  those 
immediately  around  me. 
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16.  Are  proposals  advertised  for  ? — Yes.  sometimes. 

1 7.  Is  it  usual  in  the  ease  of  haucling  in  proposals,  to  give  it  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — I 
think  not. 

IS.  Is  there  any  class  of  valuators  usually  employed  in  valuing  land  here  ? — No.  I think 
in  general,  in  my  neighbourhood,  it  is  ascertained  by  the  landlord. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  and 
government  valuations '? — It  varies : but  Mr.  Griffith's  valuation  is  about  one-third  lower 
than  the  usual  setting  value,  and  the  poor  rate  valuation  is  higher  than  Mr.  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion. In  general,  I do  not  think  that  the  poor  rate  valuation  is  an  even  valuation. 

20.  Do  you  think  that  the  government  valuation  is  an  even  valuation  ? — I think  it  a fairer 
valuation  than  the  poor  law. 

2 1 . How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded ? — Six  months. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  in  this  country  of  paying  it  by  bill  ? — No. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  in  paying  their  rents  ? — 
Small  tenants  I understand  (I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge)  do  borrow  of  the  loan 
funds ; but  that  is  only  the  very  small  tenants. 

24.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rents  from  defaulting  tenants '? — 
By  distraint. 

25.  Does  the  distress  generally  proceed  to  a sale '? — Sometimes  it  does  ; not  often  in 
mv  neighbourhood.  I have  known  instances  in  my  neighbourhood  where  it  has  been  so 
recovered. 

26.  Is  it  more  general  than  proceeding  by  ejectment  ? — Yes. 

27.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middlemen  ? — In 
general,  about  me,  under  the  proprietor. 

28.  Are  there  many  estates  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No. 

29.  Which  class  is  best  off- — those  who  hold  under  the  proprietors  or  under  the  middle- 
men ? — Those  under  the  proprietors. 

30.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — I think  there  are  more  tenants 
latterlv  who  hold  at  will  than  formerly. 

31.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases  ? — I think  they  are  content 
with  very  short  leases  ; but  about  me  they  are  content  to  take  it  as  tenants-at-will. 

32.  Do  you  think  if  they  had  leases  they  would  be  more  likely  to  improve  ? — About  me, 
they'  all  improve  upon  a tenancy  from  year  to  year.  The  class  of  landlords  about  me  are 
very  good,  and  the  tenants  depend  upon  them  ; they  improve  upon  the  understanding  that 
if  they  go  on  improving  they  will  he  left  in  their  holdings. 

33.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  upon  the  land  or  upon  buildings  generally 
effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — Generally  the  landlord  gives  timber  and 
slates : it  is  jointly. 

34.  Has  the  landlord  any  direct  remuneration  for  that  ? — No. 

35.  With  respect  to  the  permanent  improvements  of  the  laud,  such  as  drainage,  is  there 
any  arrangement  entered  into  as  to  that  ? — No ; that  is  left  to  the  landlord.  If  he  finds  a 
very  improving  tenant  he  may  make  him  some  abatement  in  his  payment,  but  that  is  totally' 
left  with  the  landlord. 

36.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  a farm  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — No. 

37.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood? — 
Not  just  about  me ; to  a small  extent  there  has. 

3S.  By  what  means  was  that  accomplished,  and  with  what  consequences  ? — In  general, 
by  giving  means  to  the  people  to  emigrate. 

39.  Did  they,  in  general,  emigrate  ? — They  did. 

40.  What  effect  has  that  consolidation  had  upon  the  production  of  the  lands  ? — It  has 
been  the  best  improvement  in  the  country. 

41.  Have  any  instances  come  to  your  knowledge  of  the  consolidation  of  farms  being  car- 
ried on  without  some  assistance  to  the  out-going  tenants  ? — No,  not  any,  if  they  were 
deserving.  If  there  was  a man,  a very  bad  character,  not  to  be  countenanced  in  the 
country',  I have  known  him  turned  out : but  not  any  system  of  that  kind. 

42.  Has  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  been  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — Not  lately. 

43.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — No,  not  where  they  can  stop  it. 

44.  What  course  do  they  adopt  to  stop  it ; do  they  proceed  upon  the  covenant  in  the 
lease  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

45.  Have  you  yourself  had  occasion  to  take  proceedings  upon  covenants  of  that  kind  ? — 
No ; the  threat  was  quite  enough. 

46.  Is  it  not  generally  supposed  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  cove- 
nants ? — There  is  not  about  us.  I think  subletting  should  be  discouraged  in  every  way  ; 
it  is  ruinous  to  all  parties. 

47.  In  the  cases  of  new  lettings  in  your  neighbourhood,  what  effect  has  that  had  upon 
the  sub-tenants ; are  they  kept  on  the  land  ? — No,  they  were  not.  If  it  was  a very  large 
farm,  and  there  were  deserving  people  on  it,  it  was  frequently  divided  among  them,  and 
made  into  small  holdings  for  each,  selecting  the  best  men. 

48.  You  think,  generally,  the  practice  of  preferring  the  occupiers,  if  they  are  deserving 
persons,  exists? — Yes,  unless  they  happen  to  hold  very  small  quantities. 

49.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  large  fanners,  are  they  improving  ? — I think 
they  are. 

50.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenants,  are  they  improving,  or  the  reverse  ? — I think  that 
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they  are  all  improving ; I speak  now  of  the  last  year  and  a half.  I think  the  country  is  in 
a very  thriving  state.  . „ T , . . 

51.  Do  you  think  the  labouring  classes  are  improving  /—Yes,  I think  they  are.  Of 
course  I limit  that  to  the  same  time. 

52.  Is  the  capital  of  the  farmers  sufficient  for  their  operations,  and  if  not,  how  is  it  sup- 

plied  ’? I think  in  general  it  is,  about  me,  sufficient. 

53.  Is  the  acreable  rent  higher  upon  the  smaller  tenantry  than  upon  the  larger  farms,  or 
the  reverse  ? — I think  that  the  very  small  farms  would  be  something  higher.  The  house 
would  make  a difference  ; but  in  others  it  does  not.  Iu  the  middling-sized  farms,  I mean 
farms  over  ten  acres,  it  does  not  make  ‘a  difference. 

54.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  then-  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 
built  or  repaired  ? — They  hold  them  under  the  landlord.  In  the  case  of  a farm  let,  the 
labourer  holds  imder  the  farmer  ; if  the  landlord  has  a tract  of  his  own,  they  hold  under 
him  ; — they  hold  under  the  occupier. 

55.  By  whom  are  the  labourers’  houses  built  or  repaired  ? — By  the  person  under  whom 
they  hold.  I build  and  repair  every  cottage  of  my  own. 

56.  Do  you  know  what  they  usually  pay  for  a cottage  ? — They  pay,  just  about  me,  £2  3 
year  for  a house  and  half  an  acre  of  ground.  They  have  a house,  garden,  and  half  an  acre 
of  ground. 

57.  Suppose  they  require  more  land,  how  do  they  procure  it? — They  get  potato  ground 
from  me. 

58.  Does  your  observation  apply  not  merely  to  your  own  labourers  ? — Yes.  Just  round 
about  me  it  is  so. 

59.  Does  the  con-acre  of  potato-ground  for  the  labourers  prevail  ? — They  pay  from  £6 
to  £8  an  acre  for  it.  I myself  only  charge  £6  10s.  an  acre  for  manured  land,  the  best  land 
I have.  If  I gave  it  to  a stranger  it  would  be  something  more.  The  labourer  has  the 
advantage. 

60.  How  is  the  payment  of  the  con-acre  rent  recovered,  or  enforced? — They  generally 
pass  a note. 

61.  Can  the  labourers  generally  thoughout  the  country  obtain  employment,  and  at  what 
rate  of  wages  ? — There  are  a portion  who  camiot  get  employment  except  in  the  summer 
season.  The  rate  of  wages  is  from  8«7.  to  lOrf.  a day. 

62.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origin- 
ated ? — No,  not  any. 

63.  TVhat  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — May  and  November. 

64.  Wha  j proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  government  valuation  ? — It  amounts 
to  about  6 Id.  in  the  pound,  in  the  half-year,  upon  the  government  valuation,  which  is  one- 
third  less  than  the  usual  rent. 

65.  Is  the  amount  to  be  levied  in  any  manner  made  public  ? — There  is  a notice  posted  at 
this  minute,  that  it  is  £2  11s.  Id.  on  every  £100  value. 

66.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  the  rent 
comes  round  for  the  half-year  in  which  the  rate  is  struck,  it  is  allowed. 

67.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed  in  any  case  ? — Never. 

68.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  laws  relating  to 
the  occupation  of  land  ? — No,  I have  not. 

{The  witness  withdrew^] 

Thomas  Gerrard,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Liscarton  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

2.  You-are  a magistrate  of  the  county  of  Meath,  and  a landed  proprietor  ?— I am. 

_ 3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — I suppose  it  comprises  six  or 
eight  miles  round  Navau.  I have  resided  in  this  neighbourhood  many  years. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  population  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — The  population  of  this  district  is  very  considerable,  in  consequence  of  its 
contiguity  to  the  town  of  Navan,  and  some  neighbouring  bog  property ; in  general  they  are  ; 
of  the  labouring  class.  The  poor  law  union  of  Navan,  which,  in  one  or  two  directions, 
extends  a considerable  distance  from  the  workhouse  (I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  whole . 
of  the  union),  comprises  an  area  of  94,000  statute  acres,  but  I cannot  state  tbe  number  of  the  \ 
population.  Many  parts  of  tbe  district  afford  opportunities  for  both  extensive  and  remune- 
rative improvement,  such  as  draining  and  sinking  livers.  There  are  rivers  which  run  into  • 
the  Boyne  and  the  Blackwater,  I mean  the  branches  of  rivers,  or  tributary  streams  to  the 
main  rivers  in  the  district,  which  maybe  lowered  with  great  advantage,  and  great  improve-  j 
ment  might  also  take  place  in  agriculture. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ?— Such  j 
parts  as  are  held  by  respectable  landholders  are  improving  both  in  quality  and  buildings,  i 
but  those  iu  minor  holdings  are  not.  Drainage,  on  some  large  farms,  has  been  effected  to 
a considerable  extent,  but  on  the  generality  of  small  ones  much  neglected ; I am  giving  . 
this  as  my  fair  and  candid  opinion.  Except  on  lands  occupied  by  gentlemen  farmers,  the  ; 
rotation  of  crops  is  not  pursued.  The  general  manures  are  animal  or  fold  yard,  and  lim® 
ot  lime  compost ; but  the  animal  is  most  used.  There  is  a farming  society  held  in  Kells, 
about  eight  miles  from  this,  but  there  are  no  agricultural  schools  or  superintendents. 

6.  What  is  tbe  general  size  of  the  tillage  and  grazing  farms  in  this  district?— The  extent 
of  farms  varies  from  every  grade  of  quantity,  from  five  or  six  to  500  acres.  The  mode  of 
culture  is  plough-  and  spade  husbandry.  On  the  minor  farms  the  erops  are  potatoes 
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oats  ; the  larger  ones,  potatoes,  oats,  wheat,  and  turnips  or  field  beet : artificial  grass  or 
house-feeding  is  seldom  pursued,  except  by  those  occupying  the  large  farms.  The  same 
observation  refers  to  house-feeding.  The  general  effect  of  improved  tillage,  and  conse- 
quently green  crops,  is  an  increased  demand  for  labour. 

7.  Does  the  spade  husbandry  prevail  much  in  this  neighbourhood? — Yes,  so  far  as  relates 
to  setting  potatoes.  The  small  formers  set  almost  all  their  potatoes  with  the  spade,  but 
they  have  not  come  to  subsoiling  with  the  spade  as  vet. 

S.  What  is  the  size  ot  the  grazing  farms? — The  grazing  farms  vary  in  size  from  100  to 
1.000  acres  in  extent,  hut  do  not  seem  to  be  increasing  ; they  are  made  use  of  more  as  feed- 
ing than  rearing  forms  for  both  cattle  and  sheep,  but  not  to  any  extent  as  dairy  farms.  The 
farms  used  exclusively  as  feeding  grounds  consequently  cause  a diminution  of  labour : but, 
except  in  a very  few  instances,  as  those  lands  are  held  by  gentlemen  who  adopt  both  the 
feeding  of  stock  and  agricultural  pursuits,  the  demand  for  labour  seldom  varies  much, 
except  in  the  harvest,  and  then  it  is  a little  higher. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed : is  it  generally  by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — The  rent  of 
land  is  fixed  both  hr  private  contract  and  proposal,  but  hardly  ever  by  valuation : it  is  generally 
an  acreable  rent.  It  is  not  the  custom  to  employ  any  persons  as  valuators  on  the  letting  of 
lands.  The  general  average  reaches,  according  to  quality,  from  25*.  to  42.?.  on  the  Irish  acre. 

10.  Ts  that  equally  applicable  to  grazing  and  tillage  land  ? — Yes.  The  poor  law  valua- 
tion is  about  the  same,  or  a shade  less ; the  government  valuation  being,  in  most  instances, 
something  less.  I should  say  that  the  letting  value  is  about  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  more 
than  the  government  valuation,  but  I am  not  certain  about  it. 

11.  Do  you  occupy  much  laud  yourself  ? — Liscarton  contains  466  Irish  acres,  upwards 
of  700  statute  acres ; and  I have  another  farm  of  nearly  270  acres,  which  I have  set  to  my 
son,  which  1 do  not  occupy  myself. 

12.  From  your  knowledge  of  farming,  what,  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted, 
should  you  be  inclined  to  say  is  the  average  produce  of  first  rate  land? — First  rate  land 
would  produce,  upon  the  average,  in  my  district,  about  eight  barrels  the  acre. 

13.  With  respect  to  grazing  land,  what  do  you  calculate  an  acre  of  land  ought  to  feed  ? — 
I should  say,  with  respect  to  good  pasture  land,  that  an  acre  and  one  rood  ought  to  feed 
and  finish  a cow. 

14.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Rents  are  generally 
demanded  from  two  to  five  months  after  they  become  due.  or  at  least  one  half-year  is  paid 
before  the  other  becomes  due. 

15.  What  is  the  more  usual  time  for  demanding  rent? — Generally  the  November  rent  is 
asked  for.  about  here,  after  the  December  fair  at  Navan.  and  from  that  on  to  the  spring,  and 
then  the  Way  half-year  is  generally  asked  in  August  or  September. 

16.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bills  ? — Bills  are  seldom  if  at  all  received  for 
Tent,  and  when  received,  as  it  is  only  done  for  solvent  parties  : I should  imagine  six  per  cent, 
is  what  is  charged.  Many  minor  tenants  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  to  pay  their  rents : this 
I am  quite  certain  about.  The  customary  charge  for  the  loan  is  la.  iu  the  pound  on  receiving 
the  money,  and  Is.  in  the  pound  to  he  paid  each  succeeding  week  for  twenty  weeks,  until 
the  entire  is  discharged,  with  a small  fine  on  defalcation  of  payment  during  any  of  those 
weekly  instalments.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  loan  funds,  needy  persons  had 
recourse  to  usurers,  whose  usual  rate  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  even  short  periods. 
Rent  is  usually  recovered  by  distress  or  ejectment. 

17.  What  Is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  loan  funds? — My  humble  opinion  is  that 
the  system  is  very  destructive.  I think  when  the  people  get  the  money  they  pay  an  enormous 
price  for  it.  As  a magistrate  I often  have  to  decree  for  the  payment  of  the  instalments, 
and  it  is  very  distressing.  I also  think  that  a great  deal  of  fraud  is  committed  by  parties 
personating  people  who  are  not  the  real  people  making  the  application,  and  endeavouring 
to  defraud  the  loan  fond  society  of  the  money.  It  is  altogether  a system  I never  liked. 

1 S.  Then,  taking  into  consideration  what  you  have  before  stated  as  to  usurers,  you  are 
still  of  opinion  that  the  loan  fund  system  is  very  injurious  ? — To  the  poor  I think  it  is. 

19.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant? — There  are  several 
instances  in  which  arrears  of  rent  are  of  long  standing,  and  still  held  over  tenants,  and 
consequently  they  receive  only  a receipt  on  account,  and  not  for  any  particular  gale : the 
instances  I refer  to  are  where  abatements  are  made  by  the  landlord,  and  they  must  take 
what  they  can  get ; they  do  not  give  them  a receipt  up  to  any  particular  time. 

20.  Is  that  the  general  system  ? — No,  only  on  one  or  two  estates. 

21.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middle- 
men, or  are  there  any  extensive  properties  which  are  held  under  the  courts  in  the  district  ? — 
The  tenure  of  land  in  tliis  district  is  mostly  under  the  proprietors,  very  little  under  the 
courts  : when  under  a resident  proprietor,  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  is  much  better  than 
when  under  an  absentee  landlord.  The  tenures  are  generally  at  will,  or  lease  of  one  life  or 
twenty-one  years,  or  probably  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  with  a covenant  for  the  tenant 
to  build  or  otherwise  improve.  Tenants  holding  leases  for  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years 
exert  themselves  to  improve  their  lands,  when  at  any  thing  like  a fair  value  ; hut  from  the 
great  competition  there  is,  this  is  seldom  obtained.  The  subdivision  of  farms  has  proved 
a ruinous  system,  as  the  persons  who  usually  hold  the  subdivided  parts  are  totally  divested 
of  the  means  of  making  any  improvement,  or  even  keeping  the  land  in  its  original  condition ; 
hut  the  rent  given  for  such  parts  is  what  may  he  termed  a rack  rent. 

22.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly;  and  in 
what  proportion  ? — Long  leases,  or  leases  for  ever,  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  tenant 
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to  make  better  and  more  lasting  improvements  both  on  land  and  buildings  : leases  under 
the  court  do  not  give  that  encouragement,  as  they  are  only  for  a short  period,  probably 
seven  years,  if  in  litigation,  or  during  a minority  in  other  instances,  in  which  case  improve- 
ments are  not  made  by  either  landlord  or  tenant,  except  such  as  are  necessary  for  the  length 
of  tenure,  and  which  is  made  by  the  tenant  without  any  consideration  of  remuneration. 
The  only  kind  of  improvement  thus  made  is  partial  drainage  or  manuring,  the  profit  derivable 
from  which  entirely  depends  on  circumstances,  and  is  very  variable,  but  has  the  effect,  con- 
sequently. of  causing  a great  demand  for  labour. 


23.  In  point  of  fact,  have  you,  in  the  district  with  which  you  arc  acquainted,  many  occu- 
niprs  who  have  leases  for  ever  ? — No  ; there  are  very  few  immediately  about  where  I am. 


piers  who  have  leases  for  ever  ? _ _ 

I happen  to  be  one  of  them.  If  you  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  river  they  are  to  a very 
large  extent,  but  they  are  not  in  general  leases  for  ever ; none  have  been  granted  as  long 
as  I can  remember. 

24.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  those  tenants  holding  small  tracts  of  land  which 
have  been  leased  for  ever ; is  it  better  or  worse  than  that  of  tenants  holding  for  a deter- 
minable period  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  small  quantities  of  land  which  have  been  let  for 
ever. 


25.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  known  in  this  district  ? — Yes ; there  are  few 
instances  in  this  district  of  tenants  selling  their  tenant-right  or  good-will,  as  it  seldom 
occurs,  unless  where  the  party  determines  on  emigration,  or  is  so  reduced  in  circumstances 
as  to  be  no  longer  able  to  retain  his  holding,  in  which  case  the  purchase-money  is  paid  to 
the  out-going  person,  and  is  seldom  interfered  with  by  the  landlord.  It  is  hard  to  define 
the  value  given  in  this  case,  as  it  is  seldom  resorted  to  until  the  person  disposing  of  the 
farm  has  reduced  it  by  constant  tillage  and  no  improvement.  This  is  not  increasing,  and 
is  but  little  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  tenure. 

26.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— 
No,  not  in  my  neighbourhood  ; the  consolidation  of  farms  does  not  take  place  in  this  dis- 
trict to  any  great  extent.  Its  objects  are  to  procure  a better  class  of  tenantry,  and  is 
accomplished  by  taking  the  small  farms,  when  out  of  lease,  from  those  incapable  of  paying 
rent  for  them,  and  placing  several  in  one  respectable  sized  farm,  generally  giving  some 
compensation  to  the  out-going  person ; the  consequences  of  which  are,  an  improvement  of 
property,  greater  production  of  crop,  increase  of  labour,  most  probably  a reduction  in 
acreable  rent,  but  more  and  better  payments  to  the  landlord. 

27.  Then  is  it  your  opinion  that  labour  in  the  district  is  actually  increased  by  the  con- 
solidation of  farms  ?— Yes  ; because  those  who  have  small  farms  work  them  themselves': 
if  there  was  a consolidation  of  farms  a man  would  be  obliged  to  employ  people  to  work  his 
land.  I think  there  would  be  an  increase  of  labour,  from  the  best  judgment  I can  form. 

28.  Then  does  it  follow  that  the  consolidation  of  farms  is  advantageous  to  the  class  who 
approach  the  class  of  labourers,  that  is,  the  very  small  class  of  farmers  ?— Yes,  I should  say 
so  ; because,  to  my  knowledge  there  are  many  small  farmers  who  are  in  a more  deplorable 
state  than  the  Labourers,  who  were  occupiers  of  ground,  but  whose  farms  had  been  consoli- 
dated. My  opinion  is,  that  an  independent  labourer  is  better  off  than  a small  farmer,  pro- 
vided the  labourer  has  constant  employment.  I do  not  mean  the  man  who  rims  the 
chance  of  occasional  employment,  who  is  generally  in  a wretched  state ; I mean  the  man 
who  is  bound  by  the  year  to  the  farmer,  and  who  is  employed  every  day  of  the  year. 

29.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  out  in  the  district,  and  to  what 

extent  ? Subletting  is  not  now  so  much  resorted  to.  In  certain  parts  of  the  district  there 
are  numerous  small  holdings,  originally  sublet  by  former  middlemen,  but  from  the  lease 
having  expired,  they  are  now  immediately  under  the  proprietor.  The  object  the  middle- 
man had  heretofore  in  view  was,  that  of  taking  a tract  at  a reasonable  rent,  and  by  sublet- 
ting it  m small  portions  to  needy  persons,  thereby  to  make  a considerable  profit  (as  it 
would  not  be  given  without  it).  The  general  effect  of  this  was  the  destruction  of  the 
ground  and  rum  of  the  occupier,  from  his  inability  to  improve  or  even  pay  the  rent,  unless 
through  the  assistance  of  partial  labour.  The  system  is  not  countenanced  by  landlords,  and 
is  practised  contrary  to  agreement ; at  the  same  time  it  is  seldom  that  any  course  is 
adopted  to  prevent  it.  The  effects  of  the  above  system  are  the  great  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  pauperism  and  no  introduction  of  capital.  The  small  tenant’s  condition  is  only  a 
shade  better,  as  lie  has  no  capital,  and  is  not  able  to  hold  sufficient  ground  to  support  his 
fanuly  and  pay  the  rent.  ° ri 

30.  What  should  you  state  was  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  a farmer,  under  ordinary 


cfrcumstances,  can  support  himself  in  respectability  ?_It  depends  greatly  upon  his  means 
of  cultivatniff  it,.  M,l.nrmpn  +hVp  •Ni  ,•/  . .. 


J it.  Many  men  take  Land  without  the  slightest  capital ; they  have  not  one 
penny  to  buy  horses  or  any  thing  else.  But  if  a man  had  the  means  of  obtaining  a cow  or 

r7?  and  50  forth’  1 should  ^ he  live  comfortable  upon  ten  acres,  pro- 
vided he  had  the  means  to  nut  m his  com. 


1 he  had  the  means  to  put  in  his  com. 

31.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  when  a man  holds  less  than  ten  acres,  he  sinks  below  the  level 
ot  an  independent  farmer  ?— Yes,  that  is  my  opinion. 

32.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  improving,  or  otherwise  ?— The 
arge  farmers  are  generally  persons  in  comfortable  circumstances,  particularly  when  they 
embark  sufficient  capital  in  the  improvement  and  management  of  them  farms.  The  small 
tenantry  having  no  capital,  are  quite  the  reverse,  as  they  speculate  on  taking  grounds,  and 
running  the  chance  for  its  remuneration.  The  labourers  on  large  holdings,  and  who  are 
?lf„ if  rtT7  m ?1°?Stant  emPjoFnent,  are  in  comparative  comfort,  and  often  much  better  off 
man  tne  small  farmers.  There  has  been  no  great  alteration  in  the  cfrcumstances  of  either. 
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As  the  small  landholders  do  not  possess  capital  sufficient  for  their  operations,  they  resort 
to  loan  fund  societies.  The  acreable  rent  on  small  holdings  is  generally  higher  than  on 
large  ones,  and  is  paid  in  cash, — or  labour,  if  the  landlord  is  resident.  There  is  no  provi- 
sion made  for  children  on  the  death  of  parents,  except  what  may  result  from  the  manage- 
ment  of  whatever  property  they  leave  after  them  by  the  next  relatives.  Labourers  generally 
hold  their  cottages  from  the  larger  farmers,  who  give  them  constant  employment  without 
any  charge  for  the  house,  which  is  repaired  bv  the  employer.  On  the  small  holdings,  the 
farmer  either  builds  a miserable  dwelling,  which  lie  lets, 'or  lets  the  place  for  building  to 
the  labourer,  who  erects  it  himself,  the  repairing  of  which  rests  with  the  occupier  in  all  cases, 
except  where  the  site  for  building  is  let.  The  tenancy  is  only  from  year  to  year,  and  is 
paid  by  cash  or  labour.  There  is  no  land  given  with  these  cottages,  except  a few  perches 
tor  a garden.  The  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail,  except  for  potatoes,  but  in  that  case 
extensively.  The  usual  rent  for  it  is  from  x6  to  £S  per  acre,  manured  and  otherwise 
prepared,  and  is  generally  taken  from  the  large  farmers,  who  thus  appropriate  their  fold 
yard  manure.  The  agreement  for  payment  is  generally  cash,  before  digging  the  crop, 
or  part  cash  and  part  promissory  notes,  payable  in  from  two  to  three  months  from  the 
digging  period.  There  are  vast  numbers  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  labour.  When 
they  do.  the  usual  rate  of  wages  is  lOd.  per  day  for  the  spring  and  summer  half-year,  and 
M.  tor  the  winter,  with,  in  some  instances,  a trifling  increase  during  the  harvest'  There 
have  not  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district. 

33.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; as,  for 

example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small  proprietors  ?— There  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
management  of  such  estates  as  are  let  in  the  small  way.  On  those  there  are  generally 
employed  the  superior  agent,  a deputy,  and  rent-wamer,  or  driver,  who,  in  many  instances, 
act  with  great  oppression,  obliging  the  small  holders  frequently  to  give  them  horse  or 
manual. labour  free  of  remuneration,  considering  any  indulgence  they  show,  when  rent  is 
due  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  But  this  is  always  done  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
landlord  or  head-agent,  and  is  mostly  practised  on  the  estates  of  absentee  proprietors. 
Middlemen  are  generally  their  own  agents,  and  are  mostly  equally  oppressive,  from  the 
high  rents  they  exact.  Where  the  head-agent  or  proprietors  are  resident,  the  tenantry 
are  universally  in  a much  better  condition,  but  when  lion-resident,  and  managed  by  those 
deputies  and  rent-warners,  the  tenantry  are  very  much  oppressed,  and,  in  very  many  cases, 
the  ongmal  tenants  are  worked  out,  and  their  holdings  taken  by  those  rent-warners  or  their 
friends.  The  agent’s  duties  are  that  of  receiving  rents  when  due,  and  having  leases  drawn 
when  required,  or  making  choice  ot  new  tenants  on  the  expiration  of  old  tenancies.  The 
usual  fees  for  collecting  are  five  per  cent.  The  expenses  on  leases  vary  according  to  the 
amount  of  rent  reserved.  These  are  paid  to  the  agent.  The  usual  seasons  for  entering 
on  farms  are  1st  May  or  1st  November.  ' 

34.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  a premium  to  the  agent  on  executing  a lease,  such  as 
half  a year’s  rent  ? — Not  that  I have  ever  heard  of. 

35.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  and 
poor  law  valuations  ? — The  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  valuation  of  the  govern- 
ment, is  in  or  about  one-twelfth ; to  that  of  the  poor  law  one-sixteenth.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  state  what  proportion  this  bears  to  the  actual  reserved  rent,  as  in  some  places  the 
tenants  are  placed  under  a rent  they  never  pay,  nor  is  it  exacted  from  them,  being  more 
nominal  than  otherwise.  The  applotment  for  county  cess  is  made  by  certain  persons  ap- 
pointed tor  that  purpose.  The  notification  for  payment  is  made  by  intimation  from  the 
collectors,  and  is  generally  levied  some  short  time  before  each  spring  and  summer  assizes, 
ihe  poor  law  cess  is  notified  by  public  advertisement,  and  is  generally  levied  in  the  summer 
season.  The  landlord  s proportion  is  always  allowed  at  the  time  the  tenant  pays  his  gale 
ot  rent,  after  such  payment.  There  is  little  or  no  difference  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing 
the  rent-charge  on  the  landlord,  as  in  all  new  lettings  it  is  added  to  the  reserved  land  rent, 
and  is  thereby  virtually  paid  by  the  tenant. 

. ^6.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
m respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlord  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard 
to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
extend  a better  system  of  agriculture  ? — In  conclusion,  I beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  confidence  now  existing  to  a great  extent  between  landlord 
ana  tenant,^  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenant  getting  a renewal  of  his  holding  on  the  expi- 
ration of  his  lease,  a great  bar  is  placed  in  the  way  of  his  making  permanent  and  useful 
improvements.  This  is  in  a great  measure  the  case  where  there  are  absentee  landlords  and 
agents,  as  they  do  not  see,  and,  consequently,  cannot  distinguish  the  improving  tenants  on 
those  estates  under  their  management.  My  opinion  is,  that  all  tenants  now  holding  land, 
or  hereafter  taking  farms,  should  be  allowed  full  and  fair  remuneration  for  all  permanent 
improvements  made  during  their  tenancy,  in  the  event  of  their  not  getting  a renewal  of 
their  holdings  on  the  expiration  of  any  given  lease  or  term, — that,  is,  as  far  as  relates  to 
drains,  ditches,  or  such  buildings  as  are  suitable  to  the  extent  of  ground  occupied. 

37.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  ascertaining  what  is  a full  and  fair  remuneration,  can 
you  point  out  any  means  by  which  that  can  be  effected  *? — I would  place  myself  in  the 
situation  of  a person  taking  a farm  that  requires  improvement ; provided  it  was  for  a long 
term,  I should  say  to  the  landlord, — I am  going  to  make  such  and  such  improvements,  have 
the  goodness  to  ascertain  what  the  expense  is  likely  to  he.  He  would  send  in  his  agricul- 
tural steward  to  see  that  no  unnecessary  expense  was  incurred,  and  let  me  be  allowed  for 
that  outlay  at  once ; and  then  I should  have  no  claim  on  the  landlord,  and  he  would  have 
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the  whole  benefit  of  them,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  I would  not  put  the  whole  cost 
of  this  upon  the  landlord,  because  the  tenant  would  have  the  benefit  of  them  during  the 
lease  ; but  I would  put  a proportion  upon  the  landlord,  because  he  would  have  the  benefit 
of  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  . . , 

38.  With  respect  to  agricultural  improvements,  what,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  the  limit 
within  which  a tenant  might  be  justified  in  expecting  to  be  remunerated  by  the  length  of 
his  lease ; would  he  be  repaid  during  a lease  of  twenty-one  years  by  the  increased  pro- 
duction  of  his  land '? — Yes. 

39.  Would  you  require  the  landlord  in  that  case  to  pay  the  whole  ot  the  outlay  ?— No; 
I would  divide  the  expense  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

40.  If  the  tenant  is  to  derive  the  whole  benefit  during  the  lease,  why  should  the  land- 
lord  pay  any  part  of  it  ?— Because  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  his  land  is  so  much  bet- 
ter by  the  improvement.  If  I take  a lease  of  you  for  twenty-one  years  and  improve  the 
land,  if  I do  not  get  a renewal  at  the  end  of  the  term,  you  have  the  benefit  of  the  improve- 
ment, for  which  you  pay  only  one-half. 

41.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  that  both  parties  should  submit  to  arbitration  ?_ 
Yes  ; where  the  tenant  went  to  the  cost  of  the  improvement,  I would  make  it  compulsory 
upon  the  landlord  to  enter  upon  this  agreement.  It  certainly  is  a matter  of  very  serious 
consideration ; but  I have  only  given  my  opinion. 

42.  Then  is  it,  in  your  opinion,  preferable  that  the  arrangement  should  be  made  previous 
to  the  tenant  getting  possession  of  the  farm,  rather  than,  as  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  pro- 
poses, that  the  tenant  on  leaving  the  farm  should  have  a claim  upon  the  landlord  ? — I would 
rather  have  the  improvements  progressively  going  on.  and  a portion  paid  by  the  landlord  pro- 
gressively,— he  would  then  be  a free  agent  at  the  end  of  the  lease ; otherwise  a man  might 
improve  to  such  an  extent  as  to  equal  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  land.  I think  if  it  is  to 
be  paid  for  at  the  end  of  the  term,  it  gives  the  tenant  too  great  ahold  upon  the  landlord; 
he  might  have  a claim  to  the  extent  of  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  ground.  I would  have 
a submission  to  arbitration,  and  a view  of  the  premises  by  scientific  men,  so  as  not  to  swamp 
the  landlord,  and  the  payments  to  be  progressively  made  as  the  improvements  took  place, 
and  when  the  lease  expired  the  landlord  would  be  a free  agent ; he  would  have  paid  his 
portion  during  the  lease,  and  the  tenant  would  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  improve- 
ments, so  that  they  would  both  be  free  agents  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

43.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  respect  to  the  county  cess  ? — The  county  cess 
is  a considerable  burden  on  the  occupying  tenant,  and  for  which  he  does  not  receive  a 
remunerating  return.  This  is  collected  previous  to  the  spring  and  summer  assizes,  and  the 
latter  being  invariably  the  highest,  comes  at  a most  unpropitious  season,  as  the  occupier  is 
then  divested  of  means  to  make  money,  and  many  of  the  minor  landholders  are  then  in 
want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  At  least  one-half  of  this  impost  should  fall  on  the 
immediate  landlord,  with  a power  of  his  charging  the  landlord  in  fee  a certain  poundage 
proportion  on  his  rent ; and  the  reason  I make  this  observation  is  this,  that  many  tenants 
who  hold  the  ground  have  a better  interest  than  the  landlord  in  fee,  and  it  would  he  quite 
unreasonable  to  make  the  landlord  in  fee  pay  one-fomth  of  this  sum.  Were  a more  equita- 
ble mode  of  selecting  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  adopted,  the  grievance  of  this  charge 
would  not  exist  to  the  extent  it  does.  At  present  it  is  selected  from  proprietors  who  hold 
but  little  property  in  their  own  hands,  and  who,  in  many  cases,  seldom  reside,  and  conse- 
quently have  not  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  real  necessities  for  county  expenditure. 
Resident  gentlemen  holding  large  tracts  of  land,  although  only  tenants,  have  a much  better 
opportunity  of  judging  how  far  this  expenditure  should  extend,  and  from  their  local  know- 
ledge would  have  the  power  of  checking  all  species  of  jobbing,  and  granting  only  what  is 
necessary  and  really  useful.  It  is  also  very  evident  that  neither  the  grand  jury  or  cess 
payers  have  a sufficient  control  over  the  county  surveyor,  as  at  the  present  time  the  cess 
is  higher,  although  the  roads  are  in  a worse  condition,  than  when  managed  under  the  old 
system  of  baronial  supervisors. 

44.  Are  not  the  associated  rate  payers  necessarily  occupiers  ? — Yes. 

45.  Have  they  not  a complete  veto  with  respect  to  all  presentments  such  as  you  have 
described  with  respect  to  roads  ? — Yes,  they  have.  I am  aware  that  the  grand  jury  cannot 
grant  any  thing  that  is  negatived ; but  it  is  not  roads  I am  alluding  to  alone.  In  that  obser- 
vation I include,  for  instance,  the  gaols ; we  have  here  eight  or  ten  turnkeys  at  an  enormous 
expense,  and  other  charges  incurred  which  might  he  dispensed  with  very  easily.  The  next 
suggestion  is  as  to  the  payment  of  the  poor  rate.  I am  decidedly  of  opinion,  the  exemption 
of  the  tenant  from  this  charge  should  extend  to  £10  value  instead  of  £4,  as  by  the  amend- 
ment act,  for  this  class  generally  pay  a larger  proportion  of  rent  for  these  small  holdings 
than  they  would  bring  in  a larger  way,  and  have  hut  very  reduced  means,  and  are  deterred 
from  making  improvements  lest  such  should  cause  the  rent  to  he  raised  on  them ; the 
increased  rent  they  give  would  amply  compensate  the  landlord  for  being  answerable  for  the 
rate  on  all  holdings  valued  at  £10  and  under.  As  a poor  law  guardian  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  workhouse  system  in  this  district,  I beg  leave  to  observe,  that  a considerable 
difficulty  exists  in  respect  of  male  children  taken  into  and  educated  in  the  workhouse,  and 
who,  after  a certain  age,  are  moved  into  another  class,  but  still  remain  a burden  on  the 
establishment,  without  the  ability  of  being  placed  at  any  useful  employment.  To  remedy 
this  I would  recommend,  that  to  each  three  or  more  workhouses  agricultural  schools  and 
model  farms  should  he  attached,  to  which  well  conducted  boys  could  he  sent,  and  instructed 
as  farm  servants  or  stewards,  and  to  which  many  of  the  farming  class  would  also  he  glad  to 
send  their  sons.  This  would  in  a few  years  lighten  the  burden  on  the  workhouses,  and  would 
create  a class  of  useful  members  of  society. 
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46.  You  propose  to  admit  also  out-door  labourers’  children,  otherwise  you  would  have 
the  poor  house  people  in  a better  condition  than  those  of  the  honest  labourers  ? — Yes.  I 
would  send  some  of  the  boys  from  the  workhouse  who  were  capable  of  being  instructed ; 
the  farmers’  sons  sent  there  would  pay  for  their  education : but  how  that  is  to  be  established 
or  maintained  I cannot  say. 

[27 ie.  witness  withdrew .] 

Robert  Brannagan , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  now  a grocer  at  Duleek ; I was  formerly  a farmer. 

2.  Under  whom  did  you  hold  your  farm,  and  what  was  the  extent  of  it  ? — The  Alarquess 
of  Tkomond ; seventy-six  acres. 

3.  What  lease  had  you  of  it? — I think  it  was  forty-one  years  and  two  lives. 

4.  Had  the  lease  expired  ? — Yes,  it  had. 

5.  When  did  the  lease  expire? — Candlemas-day,  or  the  29th  January,  1837  : it  is  nine 
years  ago. 

6.  How  long  did  you  hold  the  farm  after  that  ? — When  the  lease  dropped  at  Candlemas, 
I stopped  my  work  for  a few  days,  thinking  the  agent  would  send  some  word  to  me  not  to 
go  on  with  any  more  ploughing,  and  he  sent  me  no  word,  and  I went  on  with  my  work  as 
usual,  until  I got  my  spring  crops  in  ; then  he  served  me  with  an  ejectment  and  turned  me 
out,  and  kept  my  entire  spring  crop  as  it  was,  and  gave  me  no  recompense  : and  he  sold 
also  the  eighth  sheaf  of  twenty  acres  of  wheat. 

7.  Is  it  the  custom  of  that  country  that  a tenant  going  out,  after  the  wheat  is  sown,  is 
entitled  to  the  eighth  sheaf  ? — No,  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  it ; but  the  landlord  kept  all, 
because  the  land  had  been  sown  after  the  lease  had  expired.  He  also  kept  eleven  acres  of 
clover  and  seven  acres  of  rye-grass,  and  never  gave  me  any  recompense. 

8.  Had  they  given  you  any  notice  ? — No,  not  a word ; and  I stopped  my  work  for  a few 
days,  thinking  they  would  send  me  word. 

9.  What  is  the  name  of  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Crow,  of  the  comity  of  Clare.  I wrote  to  Lord 
Thomond  to  give  me  a preference  for  the  land ; and  this — [ producing  a paper ] — is  a letter 
of  character  I sent  to  him  in  London : and  he  sent  it  back  to  me,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
it.  The  agent  gave  me  a letter  to  the  under-agent  (Air.  Hatch),  and  but  for  the  under- 
agent I would  have  got  my  land — he  had  such  an  influence  over  him;  and  that  was  the  way 
they  did  the  job  and  took  my  land  from  me.  1 never  owed  one  shilling  rent,  nor  my  father 
before  me.  We  were  English  tenants,  up  to  the  day. 

10.  Did  you  lay  out  any  money  on  improvements  ? — No,  I did  not. 

1 1.  Was  there  any  house  upon  the  farm  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  not  worth  while  improving  it, 
on  account  of  the  farm  having  nothing  but  this  old  place  left  upon  it. 

12.  Is  Air.  Hatch  now  in  possession  ? — Yes,  he  is  indeed. 

[27<e  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Bernard  Ford,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Farmer  and  grazier. 

2.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — One  hundred  and  forty  Irish  acres. 

3.  Is  it  a grazing  farm  ? — Grazing  and  tillage  ; mostly  grazing. 

4.  Where  is  it  ? — Just  within  three  miles  of  this  town. 

5.  With  what  district  are  you  acquainted  ? — I was  bom  there,  and  I know  the  district 
all  round. 

6.  Have  you  talked  over  the  subject  with  Air.  Gerrard,  and  do  you  generally  agree  with 
him  in  his  description  ? — Yes,  I perfectly  agree  with  him  in  every  thing  he  has  said  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  the  country. 

7.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with  respect  to  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the 
law  and  practice  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — Where  there  is  no  lease, 
and  the  tenant  is  a tenant-at-will,  there  is  scarcely  any  improvement  whatever  upon  any 
estate. 

8.  What  do  you  suggest  ? — I suggest  that  there  should  be  a term  granted  to  the  tenant, 
and  that  he  should  he  paid  for  all  valuable  improvements,  or  his  family,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term ; that  is,  all  permanent  improvements,  such  as  draining,  building  a house,  and 
such  things  as  would  improve  the  value  of  the  property. 

9.  Would  you  propose  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  proposed  improvements  before  the 
improvement  was  entered  upon,  or  would  you  leave  it  to  be  ascertained  at  the  end  of  the 
lease  ? — No ; I would  have  it  registered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  law  requires  the  regis- 
tration of  trees,  and  to  give  the  landlord  notice  before  the  commencement,  and  after  it  was 
done,  that  he  might  have  it  inspected.  By  doing  that,  the  tenant  would  always  he  in  fact 
improving.  For  instance,  upon  my  land  I had  a most  wretched  house,  and  I intend  to  apply 
to  Lord  Essex,  though  I have  little  hopes  of  success ; but  if  I had  a certainty,  I would 
have  laid  out  £800  or  £900  upon  the  house.  And  I will  give  you  my  reasons  for  not  going 
on  to  build  a house : — Aly  family  have  been  from  ninety-one- to  ninety-six  years  living  upon 
Lord  Essex’s  estate.  I held  about  forty  acres  of  bog : I began  to  improve  it  under  the 
late  agent.  Aly  father  and  myself  defended  the  landlord’s  right  against  two  noblemen, 
and  my  father  lost  a very  fine  property  by  defending  that  right,  and  strange  to  say,  the 
new  agent  took  my  bog  from  me  this  year,  and  turned  out  a parcel  of  poor  creatures  last 
Christmas.  They  memorialed  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  upon  the  memorial  they  got  an 
answer,  and  some  of  them  were  turned  out  of  their  nice  upland  potato  gardens,  and  located 
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upon  these  bog  holdings  taken  from  me.  Now,  the  cause  of  this — and  it  is  a cause  I have 
been  seeing  for  a great  length  of  time — is  an  absentee  landlord,  having  an  agent ; that 
agent,  not  doing  the  business  himself,  has  a deputy,  and  that  deputy  has  two  more  under 

Wmi drivers  ; each  of  those  must  be  paid  by  labour  upon  the  farms  of  those  under-bailiffs, 

or  otherwise.  The  small  tenants  on  the  estate  are  obliged  to  send  their  horses  to  this 
under-agent  and  bailiffs  to  till  them  ground  gratuitously. 

10.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  loan  fund  system  ? — I am. 

11.  To  what  extent  does  it  prevail  in  this  district  ? — Upon  one  townland  of  the  property 
of  Lord  Essex,  there  have  been  forty-four  direct  tenants  under  his  lordship,  out  of  about 
sixty-five,  within  nine  or  twelve  months,  receiving  money  out  of  the  loan  fund,  to  pay  their 
rents  and  to  sow  their  lands.  I am  the  person  who  got  the  greater  part  of  it  for  them. 

12.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement,  in  respect  to  the  county 
cess,  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — The 
county  cess  is  about  one-twelfth  of  the  rent.  I pay  about  £15  in  the  year.  The  rent  is 
about  £200  a year,  and  the  valuation  comes  nearly  to  that.  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  2s. 
or  3s.  an  acre  more  than  I pay,  and  it  is  about  the  same  as  the  poor  law  valuation.  The 
poor  rate  does  not  come  to  so  much,  owing  to  my  constantly  attending  and  preventing  any 
tricks  being  played. 

13.  What  change  do  you  suggest  with  resp>ect  to  the  county  cess  ? — The  change  I suggest 
would  be  to  take  it  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of  the  grand  jury.  At  present,  in  general, 
it  is  the  small  farmers  of  the  country  who  get  the  roads  to  make — farmers  of  ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  acres.  They  get  the  roads,  and,  in  many  instances,  they  give  but  lOd.  a day  to 
the  labourers ; and  they  charge  a higher  price  for  the  meal  in  which  they  pay  the  labourers— 
at  least  they  used  to  do ; so  that  virtually  the  labourer  would  only  have  8 d.  Now,  I would 
suggest  that  making  the  public  roads  should  be  put  under  the  board  of  guardians,  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  board  of  works,  or  some  control  over  them,  and  that  the  wardens  in 
each  district  should  be  the  supervisors  of  those  roads  in  each  district.  Then  the  road-jobbers 
would  get  nothing.  If  that  was  the  case,  then  the.  guardians  would,  where  a poor  able- 
bodied  man  applied,  with  his  four  or  five  children,  be  enabled  to  give  a mile  of  road  at  a 
small  sum  to  that  man,  to  make  in  twelve  months ; and  that  person  could,  with  his  family, 
be  continually  at  work,  collecting  the  stones  and  breaking  them.  By  doing  this,  the  whole 
of  the  road-making  would  be  done  by  manual  labour,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  in 
the  comity  of  Meath  for  horse  labour  at  all ; it  would  all  go  to  the  poor  men.  You  would 
then  get  rid  of  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury,  and  treasurer,  and  an  immense  amount  of 
salaries,  and  the  whole  set  of  officers,  as  the  guardians  would  be  unpaid.  Then  I would 
suggest  that,  supposing  each  person  getting  a mile  of  road  got  £4  for  making  that  mile, 
that  the  wardens  should  come  in  quarterly  and  account  whether  the  roads  were  in 
good  condition  or  not ; and  I would  then  give  that  man,  on  the  1st  of  April,  £l  who  had 
finished  a quarter  of  his  work.  That  would  enable  him  to  plant  his  potatoes.  Then,  on 
the  first  of  June,  I would  give  him  £l  to  enable  him  to  buy  meal;  then,  the  first  of 
October,  another  pound — in  fact,  to  pay  him  quarterly,  and  by  doing  that,  the  whole  of 
the  public  works  of  the  county  would  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  poor  men  of  the 
county. 

14.  What  quantity  of  upland  ground  had  those  tenants  you  have  alluded  to  as  being 
ejected  ? — Some  had  one  acre,  and  some  two  acres. 

15.  What  quantity  of  land  did  they  get  in  the  bog  ? — Four  acres. 

16.  Have  they  built  houses  there  ?— They  have  got  places  built  of  sod,  and  sticks,  and 
stones.  Some  of  them  had  lived  on  the  land  fifty  years,  under  my  father  and  under 
myself. 

17.  What  is  the  size  of  the  townland  you  have  spoken  of  ?— Six  hundred  and  fourteen 
acres,  excluding  the  bog,  and  about  230  acres  of  bog  and  bog-bottom.  I would  also  state 
the  deputy  agent  of  Lord  Essex  has  got  his  farm  augmented  about  twelve  or  thirteen  acres, 
which  have  been  taken  from  other  tenants.  Edward  Malan,  on  the  lands  of  Onginstown, 
got  the  land  of  the  two  Cartys,  and  they  were  sent  off  to  the  farm  of  the  poorer  tenants, 
who  were  hunted  into  the  bog.  One  of  the  bailiffs  got  the  prettiest  spot  upon  the  estate, 
although  one  of  the  sureties  of  the  tenant  was  able  to  purchase  the  fee-simple. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Thomas  Mooney,  sworn  and  examined. 

1-  What  is  your  occupation? — I have  a spot  of  ground  at  Onginstown,  and  I live  by 
labour. 

2.  How  much  land  did  you  hold  ? — One  acre. 

3.  Is  that  near  Navan  ? — It  is  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Navan. 

4. . Under  whom  did  you  hold  it  ? — Mr.  Hazlewood  was  my  landlord  first  of  all,  and  then 
he  died,  and  Lord  Essex  came  in. 

5.  When  were  you  dispossessed  ?— It  was  the  second  month  in  the  winter  season. 

6.  In  what  year  ? — It  was  in  December,  1843. 

7.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  dispossessed  ; had  you  paid  any  rent?— Yes,  I paid  my 
rent,  and  over  and  above,  the  rent  that  was  due  in  May. 

8.  Why  were  you  dispossessed  ? — I could  not  tell.  The  spot  of  ground  was  coveted  by 
another  and  given  to  him,  that  is  all  I can  say. 

9.  Were  you  ejected  at  once  when  the  lease  expired  ?— Yes.  Mr.  Graham  Johnston,  the 
agent,  came  by,  and  he  called  upon  every  one  of  them,  and  said  they  knew  the  time  was 
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up ; some  said  they  did  not.  and  some  did  not.  He  said,  “ Lord  Essex  is  now  your  landlord, 
and  they  will  he  sending  for  possession  again I said  I would  give  it.  Then  they  sent  for 
the  possession  and  got  it. 

10.  Had  Mr.  Ilazlewood  held  under  Lord  Essex  ? — The  father  had  but  his  own  life  in  it, 
and  the  father  died. 

11.  Mr.  Hazlewood  was  the  middleman  between  Lord  Essex  and  the  tenants? — Yes. 

12.  And  when  the  lease  expired  you  came  under  Lord  Essex? — Yes. 

13.  Did  Lord  Essex  put  you  out? — Yes. 

14.  Had  you  paid  the  rent  to  Mr.  Ilazlewood? — Yes. 

15.  Where  are  you  living  now  ? — I live  with  a woman,  in  a cabin  on  Navan  common ; 
I took  it  by  the  week : I had  no  other  mode  of  getting  shelter. 

16.  Did  he  give  you  any  thing  when  he  turned  you  out  ? — He  gave  me  30$.  and  a blanket, 
what  they  call  a double  blanket. 

17.  How  long  had  you  been  settled  at  that  spot? — Sixteen  years  from  the  very  week  I 
came  to  it  till  I left  it. 

18.  Had  you  a lease  under  Mr.  Hazlewood  ? — No,  I had  not. 

19.  Were  there  any  of  your  neighbours  put  out  iu  the  same  way  ? — Yes,  indeed,  there 
were  fifteen  more. 

20.  Is  that  fifteen  families? — Yes. 

21.  How  much  land  did  they  hold  altogether  ? — I cannot  say,  every  one  having  a spot 
of  Ms  own. 

22.  Had  they  an  acre  each  ? — Yes,  and  some  five  roods. 

23.  Is  that  all  made  into  one  farm  ? — No,  it  is  not.  There  were  people  living  near  the 
town,  and  the  land  that  was  taken  from  us  was  given  to  them,  and  divided  amongst  them ; 
they  made  the  farms  larger. 

24.  Were  there  any  new  people  brought  in  ? — No,  there  were  not. 

25.  Were  all  those  who  were  dispossessed  in  the  manner  you  have  described  let  in  by  Mr. 
Hazlewood  after  Mr.  Hazlewood  got  his  lease  from  Lord  Essex  ? — First  and  foremost  they 
were  all  tenants  of  Mr.  Hazlewood : the  father  died,  then  the  lease  expired,  and  the  son  comes 
in  in  November  and  takes  up  the  rent  from  us  all  who  would  pay  him ; and  then  in  a week  after 
Sir.  Graham  comes  and  demands  our  possession ; and  in  a week  after  we  were  dispossessed. 

26.  Had  any  of  your  ancestors  held  the  ground  before  Mr.  Hazlewood’s  father  got  it 
from  Lord  Essex  ? — I do  not  think  there  was  a man  in  the  townland  that  held  upon  the 
land  before  Mr.  Hazlewood  got  it. 

27.  They  were  all  let  in  by  him  ? — Yes. 

28.  Had  Mr.  Hazlewood  possession  of  auy  part  of  the  land  himself  at  the  time  the  lease 
expired  ? — No,  excepting  five  acres  at  the  foot  of  the  bog. 

29.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  he  held  ? — I think  it  was  sixty  acres,  I am  not  sure. 

30.  When  you  held  your  acre  how  did  you  support  yourself  ? — I got  as  much  out  of  it  as 
I could,  and  paid  the  rent  and  supported  myself  by  labouring  through  the  country. 

31.  How  do  you  maintain  yourself  now? — By  working  as  well  as  I can  for  different 
people. 

32.  Do  you  support  yourself  comfortably  ? — No,  I do  not. 

33.  How  much  wages  do  you  receive  ? — Different  wages.  In  this  tow  we  have  1$.  6d.  a 
day.  and  sometimes  Is.  3d.  a day  ; in  planting  potatoes  they  only  get  1$.  a day. 

34.  What  do  you  get  a day  now  ? — One  shilling  a day  if  we  work  at  labour  here.  If  we 
work  for  a fanner  we  get  10<Z.  only. 

35.  Do  you  get  food  with  those  wages  ? — No,  unless  on  the  days  when  we  are  working 
at  turf  in  the  bog,  because  we  are  far  from  home. 

36.  Was  it  a very  poor  house  you  had  on  that  acre  of  ground  ? — It  was  an  eight  couples 
house.  It  was  built,  first  and  foremost,  with  four  couples,  and  then  I built  out  four  couple 
more. 

37.  When  did  you  build  that  ? — Since  I came  to  live  in  it. 

38.  How  long  before  you  left  it  was  it  ? — About  twelve  years. 

39.  Was  it  in  a good  state  of  repair  when  you  were  turned  out  ? — Yes. 

40.  What  has  become  of  it  ? — It  was  all  thrown  down ; the  thatch  and  the  walls  were 
thrown  down  and  made  a heap  of,  and  the  party  who  got  it  put  it  under  his  potatoes.  I 
did  not  get  the  thatch  nor  the  four  couples  of  the  house,  it  was  given  away  from  me ; I 
got  the  timber  of  four  couples. 

41.  Was  the  30$.  a compensation  for  the  straw? — That  was  to  get  me  to  leave  the  house. 

42.  You  have  stated  there  were  fifteen  families  put  out ; do  you  know  how  many  were 
left  ? — Two  families  were  left ; there  were  seventeen  in  all,  and  two  families  were  left  out 
of  the  seventeen. 

43.  Were  these  families  of  cottiers  or  families  of  farmers  ? — They  were  cottiers. 

44.  To  whom  was  the  land  given  ? — Part  of  the  land  I held  was  given  to  the  man  that 
was  joining  me  ; the  other  man's  that  lost  his  land  was  given  to  the  man  joining  him,  and 
he  went  to  cut  the  bog. 

45.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  this  land  was  divided  among  ? — Ten  families  got 
some  more  land.  There  were  some  that  lost  some  of  the  ground  that  was  given  to  others. 

46.  How  many  families  live  on  the  land  now,  as  tenants  ? — There  are  sixteen  tenants  on 
it  now,  and  fifteen  were  turned  out ; and  of  the  sixteen,  three  or  four  were  widows,  who 
were  left  as  they  were. 

47.  Did  you  apply  to  Lord  Essex  about  the  business  ? — We  sent  a memorial  to  Lord 
Essex,  and  he  sent  word  to  Mr.  Young  that  he  would  not  let  the  tenants  be  disturbed  at 
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Thomas  Mooney. 


this  time  of  the  year,  nor  at  any  time.  The  under-agent  made  up  a list  and  sent  it  to  ]m 
again,  and  said,  there  was  no  one  sent  out  of  the  town  except  a combined  set  of  rogues 
and  robbers —so  that  he  wrote  back  to  Mr.  Young  to  say,  he  would  not  let  such  people  he 
on  liis  townland ; and  Mr.  Young  wrote  to  beg  the  house  for  us  till  May,  and  I understood 
he  wrote  word  back  to  send  us  all  out,— and  there  is  not  one  of  those  that  was  banished 
from  the  town  but  could  get  a character. 

48.  Who  was  Mi-.  Young  ?— He  w-as  a magistrate,  and  passed  by  us  daily,  and  lived 
within  a mile  of  the  place. 

49.  "Were  any  of  the  fifteen  who  were  displaced  placed  upon  a piece  of  bog  ?— Four  of 
them. 

50.  How  much  bog  did  they  get  ?— None  of  them  got  more  than  four  acres. 

51.  They  have  got  four  acres  of  bog  each;  how  much  ground  had  they  before?— One 
had  one  acre,  and  another  half  an  acre. 

52.  Are  they  better  or  worse  off  now  with  four  acres  in  the  bog  than  they  were  with  an 
acre  ?— They  expect  that  they  will  be  better,  but  they  are  in  the  height  of  hardship  at 
present. 

53.  Was  any  assistance  given  to  them  to  erect  their  houses  ? — No,  not  a halfpenny. 

54.  But  they  got  something  upon  being  turned  out  ? — Yes,  each  landholder  got  30s., 
except  one;  he  got  20s. 

[The  witness  ivithdrew.'] 


301. 

John  Stringer. 


See  Mr.  Williams 
Evidence , 

/<To.  /<*/«£/ 


John  Stringer , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  are  you  ? — A labourer. 

2.  Where  do  you  live  now?— I live  in  Mr.  Rafferty’s  lane,  paying  5 2s.  a year ; he  is  a 
tenant  under  Lord  Essex. 

3.  Where  did  you  live  ? — I lived  in  New-lane,  in  the  town  of  Navan. 

4.  How  did  you  get  that  house  ? — I pm-chased  the  place. 

5.  Was  there  any  ground  ? — No,  there  was  no  ground : there  was  a bit  of  dung  and  a 
house — a two  couple  house ; I paid  £3  10s. 

6.  Was  it  in  good  order? — No,  it  cost  me  24.9.  6d.  for  thatching  it,  and  I paid  2s.  6 d.  to 
a mason  for  building  a bit  of  a wall : I estimate  it  altogether  at  £2. 

7.  When  were  you  turned  out  of  that  house  ? — It  was  two  years  ago  last  March. 

8.  Had  you  given  possession  before  that  ? — Yes,  I gave  possession  at  Hollandtide.  I had 
no  landlord ; I purchased  the  lease  free  to  pay  no  rent.  This  was  a place  a widow  woman 
had : she  had  a front  house  in  the  street,  and  she  sold  the  front  house  to  pay  the  rent  of  : 
the  ground,  and  to  leave  this  free  ; it  was  a stable  belonging  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald 
gave  her  as  much  straw  as  would  thatch  the  house.  I purchased  the  place,  and  she  went  to  ; 
America  with  her  two  children,  with  my  money;  and  I borrowed  the  money  of  Mr-.  Rafferty, 
my  landlord  now. 

9.  By  whom  were  you  turned  out  ? — By  Mr.  Williams  and  his  man. 

10.  Who  is  Mr.  Williams? — Lord  Essex’s  under-agent  now.  I slept  four  nights  in  the 
cold  snow,  at  a lime  kiln,  with  my  children,  and  my  woman  with  a blister  on  her  breast. 

11.  What  was  the  reason  of  your  being  turned  out  ? — I do  not  know ; I owed  no  rent 
It  was  at  Hollandtide  he  came  to  look  for  rent ; Mr.  Brady  was  the  tenant  then,  and  Mr. 
Williams  came,  and  Mr.  Brady  said,  “ I cannot  give  you  possession  of  this,  for  this  man  has 
purchased  this  place  for  himself  and  his  children.”  “ He  has  purchased  this  place,”  says 
Mr.  Williams ; “upon  my  word  and  soul  if  you  give  me  possession  of  this  I will  give  you  : 
a house  at  a valued  rent.”  I proffered  him  the  rent  that  the  woman  is  paying  now  for  the 
cottage ; he  would  not  give  me  it : he  fetched  me  out,  and  broke  my  little  things  and  all 

12.  Had  Mr.  Brady  had  a lease  of  this  ground  ? — Yes,  he  had. 

13.  When  had  that  expired  ? — Last  Hollandtide  two  years. 

14.  Did  you  apply  to  Mr.  Johnston  or  to  Lord  Essex? — No,  indeed,  I have  not,  fori ; 
have  not  from  that  day  to  this  ever  had  my  health ; and  have  not  earned  twopence  for  the 
last  ten  weeks. 


15._  Did  you  get  any  compensation  upon  leaving  ?— No.  He  allowed  us  Id.  a week  to 
keep  it,  and  I refused  it ; I would  not  take  the  money.  The  day  we  were  turning  out,  it 
was  such  a severe  day  with  snow  and  frost,  my  wife  was  unwell,  and  he  sent  his  brother 
along  with  these  bum-bailiffs,  and  says  my  woman,  “ I will  not  leave  this  house  till  you  pay 
me  2 Id., — l am  twenty-one  weeks  here;”  and  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  gave  her 
2.s.,  and  I said,  “ I have  not  the  halfpence  to  give  you  change ;”  and  he  said,  “ Never  mind 
about  that ;”  and  he  pitched  me  out,  and  turned  all  my  things  out,  and  I was  obliged  to  go 
to  the  lime  kilns  for  two  or  three  days,  till  a man  came  and  fetched  my  children  upon  his 
back  to  the  cabin  where  I am  now. 


16.  Where  does  Mr.  Williams  live? — About  twenty  perches  from  where  he  turned  me 
out,  on  the  road  as  you  go  down  to  Mr.  O’Reilly’s. 

17.  Was  Rider  holding  under  Mr.  Brady  ? — Yes. 

18.  Was  Rider  put  out? — Yes;  and  he  used  some  more  severe  than  others,  and  the 
priest  and  the  doctor  had  to  go  to  him.  And  if  they  would  take  Father  Keeley’s  advice,  they 
would  have  got  satisfaction ; but  they  had  not  money  to  go  to  law. 

_ 19.  State  who  were  put  out  of  those  premises.— Bridget  Finnegan ; Jeanie  Molloy,  Tom 
Molloy’s  wife;  Thomas  Rider;  Kitty  Collins;  James  Meghan. 

k?ow  that  ttL0Se  were  Put  out-?— Yes ; they  were  all  in  one  street. 
a f ¥§£  tilose  Peo?le  families  ?-Yes  i not  one  iu  ten  but  had  large  helpless  families. 
And  I believe,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  they  owed  no  rent  to  any  man, 
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22.  They  had  never  paid  rent  to  Lord  Essex ? — No ; Mr.  Brady  received  the  rent. 

23.  Where  are  those  people  living  now  ? — They  are  paying  from  10</.  to  Is.  a week. 

24.  What  has  become  of  the  houses'? — He  lias  put  tenants  into  them.  I offered  the  same 
rent  that  the  woman  pays  who  has  got  my  two  coupled  house,  and  he  would  not  let  me 
have  it. 

25.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  reason  you  were  all  put  out,  and  others  put  in  ? — I 
cannot  tell  that.  I had  a good  man,  a mason,  that  went  security  for  my  rent,  and  Mr. 
Rafferty  proffered  to  pay  my  rent  if  I did  not  pay  it  myself.  I have  been  working  under 
him  these  twenty  years. 

26.  Where  did  the  people  who  took  those  houses  come  from  ? — They  were  natives  of 
the  town. 

[77<e  witness  withdrew .] 
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301. 

John  Stringer. 


Bridget  Finnegan,  widow,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Did  you  ever  live  in  the  Abbey  lands? — Yes,  I did. 

2.  How  long  did  you  live  there  ? — I lived  nine  years  in  the  house  I was  turned  out  of,  and 
I lived  seventeen  years  at  the  other  end  of  the  street, 

3.  How  did  you  get  possession  of  that  house? — Mrs.  Fitzherbert  Ruxton — I had  been 
spinning  for  her — she  advanced  spinning  from  one  Wednesday  to  another,  and  this  house 
was  to  be  sold,  and  she  lent  me  £5,  and  then  I paid  it  to  her  again. 

4.  Did  you  repair  that  house  ? — Yes,  twice  during  the  time  I was  in  it. 

5.  Who  did  you  hold  it  under  ? — Mr.  Brady. 

6.  When  did.  his  lease  expire? — In  November,  1841,  we  had  to  give  it  up.  I was  put 
out  thirteen  days  after  Christmas  day. 

7.  Did  you  give  up  possession  after  the  lease  was  out  ? — He  came  and  asked  to  get  pos- 
session. 

8.  Who  was  that  ? — Thomas  Williams  : and  he  entered  me  in  as  a cottier. 

9.  Had  you  given  him  possession '? — I gave  him  like  another.  1 followed  him  and  asked 
him  why  he  entered  me  as  a cottier,  and  he  told  he  would  tell  me  that  in  a little  time. 

10.  You  paid  rent  to  Mr.  Brady '? — Yes;  and  I have  ray  receipts  to  show,  from  the 
time  I came  in  till  I was  turned  out.  He  came  thirteen  days  after  Christmas,  and  I went 
out  to  look  for  a breakfast  for  my  children,  they  being  poor  orphans ; they  had  gone  to  bed 
supperless  the  night  before.  I had  a sickly  girl,  and  when  I came  home  they  had  her 
nearly  killed ; she  would  not  give  up  possession  till  I came  in,  and  they  took  forcible  pos- 
session, and  turned  us  out. 

11.  What  became  of  you  then  ? — I was  sitting  under  Mr.  Morgan’s  lime-kiln  for  five  days 
and  five  nights,  and  Mr.  Williams  ordered  the  people  to  give  me  no  shelter,  or  he  would 
turn  them  out. 

12.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — I heard  it ; it  was  in  my  own  presence  : and  he  ordered 
them  to  break  up  all  my  things,  only  not  to  strike  us. 

13.  You  heard,  him  give  those  orders  yourself? — Yes,  I did ; and  Father  Keeley  lent  me 
money  to  summon  these  people,  seeing  I was  not  able  to  do  it. 

14.  Were  your  things  pulled  about  and  destroyed? — Yes,  all  broke  down  entirely.  And 
after  I came  home  I broke  open  my  own  door ; and  the  woman  that  was  half  dead  I took 
and  carried  her  in  myself,  and  they  came  in  and  took  hold  of  her  by  her  two  arms,  and 
dragged  her  out  again,  till  the  doctor  had  to  come. 

15.  Who  was  that  woman  that  was  half  dead? — A sister  of  mine, — and  they  got  hold  of 
her  by  her  arms  and  brought  her  out ; and  they  took  hold  of  my  dresser  and  broke  it  in 
pieces  over  my  head. 

[77;e  witness  withdrew .] 


302. 

Bridget  Finnegan. 


See  Mr.  ’William ' 
Evidence, 

AA  o.  *076/ 


Anne  Ralph,  widow,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  are  you  living  at  present  ? — In  the  poor  house. 

2.  Where  did  you  live  formerly  ? — In  New-lane. 

3.  Were  you  turned  out  of  that  ? — Yes ; and  my  rent  clear  and  paid. 

4.  Who  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  your  rent  since  your  husband's  death  ? — Miss  Margaret 
Ruxton.  She  paid  it  to  Mr.  Brady,  and  she  sent  over  the  hanging  half-year  to  Mr.  Williams, 
thinking  he  would  not  put  me  out  then ; but  he  put  me  out  then, — and  my  husband  built  the 
house,  and  I paid  7s.  a year. 

5.  Upon  Mr.  Brady’s  lease  expiring,  Mr.  Williams  put  you  out  ? — Yes. 

6.  Who  is  living  in  the  house  now  ? — A man  of  Mr.  Morgan’s.  Mr.  Williams’  father-in- 
law, — at  that  time  he  was  his  father-in-law,  but  his  wife  died  since. 

7.  Is  Mr.  Morgan  in  any  business  ? — He  is  very  happy,  and  very  well  to  do.  He  is  a miller, 
and  has  a baker’s  shop  here ; and  it  was  one  of  his  workmen  that  was  put  in  my  house,  and 
he  turned  me  and  my  poor  children  out  of  doors. 

8.  When  was  that  ? — Last  summer  twelvemonth'. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.  ] 


303. 

Anne  Ralph. 


See  Mr.  Williamt 
Evidence, 


Mr,  Thomas  Keeley,  sworn  and  examined.  304. 

1.  Are  you  a farmer  ?— Yes.  Mr- Tll0mas  Keeley. 

2.  Where  do  you  live? — Grange  Geeth,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  in  the  upper  barony  of 
Slane. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — About  260  acres.  I became  executor  in  the  year 
1830  to  the  late  James  Brady. 

Part  H.  S 2 
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Mr.  Thomas  Keeley. 


See  Sir  W.  M.  Somer- 
ville’s Statement, 
Appendix  B,  No.  15. 


4.  What  did  his  property  consist  of? — He  had  about  two  acres  of  ground  under  Sir  Mark 
Somerville,  and  about  thirty-two  cabins  upon  it,  or  thereabouts,  on  the  estate  of  Athluney, 
near  Navan.  There  were  three  orphan  daughters  left. 

5.  Are  you  still  in  possession  of  that  ground  on  their  behalf? — I was  turned  out  in  April 
of  the  year  1839,  or  thereabout. 

6.  Had  you  your  rent  paid  ? — Yes,  it  was  all  regularly  paid.  I was  just  going  out  at  the 
gate  to  pay  the  rent,  and  a man  gave  me  notice  to  quit.  I went  back  into  the  house,  and 
I said,  “ I will  not  pay  any  rent,  as  I shall  get  none  from  the  occupiers  of  the  cabins.”  Mr. 
Delany,  a miller,  took  the  two  acres  over  the  heads  of  these  two  orphans,  and  served  me 
with  notice  to  quit,  in  1838,  and  turned  me  out  in  1839.  He  served  me  with  notice  as 
assignee,  holding  under  Sir  William  Somerville. 

7.  Had  he  any  claim  upon  the  land? — Not  a ha’p’orth.  We  were  tenants  to  Sir  William 
Somerville,  and  to  Sir  Mark  before. 

8.  You  state  that  the  rent  was  paid,  and  the  houses  were  in  good  repair  ? — Yes ; I have 
the  receipts. 

9.  What  became  of  the  cottiers  ? — The  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  they  were  sent  1 
upon  the  world ; and  there  was  a fine  stone  wall  built  upon  the  place. 

10.  Has  the  ground  been  taken  into  Mr.  Delany’s  premises? — He  took  in  the  ground, 
and  threw  down  the  place,  and  built  the  wall  there.  I do  not  know  where  the  people 
went  to. 

11.  Have  the  orphans  ever  received  any  compensation? — No,  not  a farthing,  although 
they  kept  the  houses  together,  and  regularly  thatched ; and,  as  the  executor,  I did  my  duty, 
and  every  neighbour  knows  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


3rd  July,  1844.  KELLS,  WEDNESDAY,  3RD  JULY,  1844. 

3Q5i  Colonel  Alexander  Cruise , sworn  and  examined. 

Col.  Alex.  Cruise.  1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Rahood,  in  the  comity  of  Meath. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I am  agent  to  Lord  Gormanstown,  and  also  to  Sir  William 
De  Bath. 

SeeMr.j.D.Balfe's  3.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  by  John  Donellan  Balfe,  relative  to  the  property 
Evidence,  0f  Lord  Gormanstown,  called  Corratubber  ; and  have  you  any  observations  that  you  wish 
/Ifla.  4zy/  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — John  Carlon,  of  Corratubber,  is  particularly  referred  to 
here.  He  held  a lease  of  nineteen  acres ; the  lease  was  made  in  the  year  1 824,  and  in  the 
year  1842  there  was  an  arrear  of  seven  years’  rent  : he  had  then  been  a year  without 
paying  any  thing,  and  ejectments  were  brought  against  him.  The  farm  was  divided  as 
follows : — Of  nineteen  acres  the  lessee  held  seven  acres  ; his  brother  five  acres  ; the  widow 
Mulloon  five  and  a half  acres  ; J ohn  Mulloon  two  roods,  and  Margaret  Smith  one  rood. 

4.  That  was  the  state  you  found  it  in  ? — Yes,  when  the  ejectment  was  brought.  The 
history  of  this  farm  is  as  follows : — It  was  formerly  held  by  a man  of  the  name  of  Mulloon, 
the  husband  of  the  widow ; at  the  falling  of  this  Mulloon’s  lease,  upon  the  ejectment  and 
his  death  taking  place  immediately  afterwards,  there  came  to  be  a fresh  arrangement  of  the 
ground,— this  John  Carlon’s  father,  whom  Mr.  Balfe  alludes  to,  paid  a fine  for  a part  of 
the  ground : there  was  the  widow  upon  the  ground,  and  Lord  Gormanstown  did  not  wish 
to  dispossess  her.  Then  there  was  a brother  of  this  Mulloon,  the  lessee,  who  was  an  old 
man,  and  held  half  an  acre  of  ground  ; and  another  person  of  the  name  of  John  Smith— 
Margaret  Smith  is  his  daughter:  these  were  old  people,  and  Lord  Gormanstown  did  not 
wish  to  disturb  them ; and  he  made  Carlon  the  lessee,  upon  the  understanding  that  these 
people  were  not  to  be  disturbed  during  their  life-time, — they  paying  the  same  rate  of  rent, 
£l  Is.  4 d.  an  acre.  However  these  people  died,  and  their  children  succeeded,  and  were 
not  disturbed ; and  when  the  lease  was  made  in  1824,  Carlon  got  twelve  acres  of  the  nine- 
teen, the  widow  Mulloon  five  and  a half,  and  the  brother  of  the  lessee  half  a rood,  and  this 
John  Smith  one  acre.  John  Carlon,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  gave  five  acres  to  his 
brother;  so  that  when  I came  to  take  possession,  there  were  five  people  to  deal  with  upon 
the  ejectment,  in  1842.  The  ejectment  proceeded — the  farm  was  not  redeemed.  Now  all 
these  under  people  came  to  me,  and  said  they  had  their  share  of  the  rent  ready,  and  that  it 
was  the  lessee  who  would  not  pay ; therefore  upon  this  representation  Lord  Gormanstown 
decided  that  the  under  people  should  be  replaced  in  their  holdings,  and  the  lessee  turned 
out ; he  was  considered  to  be  the  man  in  fault.  That  refers  to  the  case  of  Carlon’s  farm ; 
that  is,  the  only  case  brought  forward  on  Corratubber.  Now  all  those  people  were  let  off 
their  seven  years’  arrears  upon  paying  down  a half-year’s  rent,  and  they  have  got  back  their 
ground  upon  the  same  terms. 

5.  With  reference  to  Cloghrea,  more  particularly  the  case  of  Bartholomew  Fitzpatrick, 
have  you  any  statement  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — I should  wish  to  mention  the 
circumstances  of  Cloghrea.  The  townland  is  700  acres,  and  it  was  formerly  held  by  Mr. 
Balfe  ; it  was  then  a grazing  farm,  with  one  house  upon  it : this  was  about  the  year  1784, 
during  the  late  Lord  Gormanstown’s  life— this  I have  from  Lord  Gormanstown  himself. 
This  Mr.  Balfe  was  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  townland  was  then  let  to  a Mr. 
Dillon.  About,  I believe,  the  year  1814  or  1815,  Mr.  Dillon  was  ejected,  and  instead  of 
his  one  house  there  were  from  100  to  150  families  upon  the  townland.  Then  the  question 
was,  what  was  to  be  done  with  all  these  people.  It  was  divided  into  three,  four,  or  five,  or 

j*jcre8>  and  some  twenty  acre  farms.  After  some  consideration,  Lord  Gormanstown 

decided  that  he  would  make  out  of  the  townland  twelve  lots,  selecting  the  principal  and 
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most  respectable  man,  as  it  were,  to  be  tlie  head  of  these  lots, — he  to  have  the  other 
people  under  him,  and  not  to  disturb  them  as  long  as  they  paid  their  rent,  which  this  man 
agreed  upon — that  he  was  not  to  press  upon  them,  that  there  was  to  be  no  private  arrange- 
ment, that  they  were  to  pay  their  shares,  and  he  was  to  be  the  ostensible  man.  This 
systemwent  on  for  four  or  five  years,  and  it  was  found  not  to  answer,  and  eleven  out  of  the 
twelve  surrendered  their  leases.  Upon  the  surrendering  of  the  leases,  all  the  under  people 
became  Lord  Gormanstown’s  direct  tenants;  not  a single  individual  was  dispossessed. 
There  are  at  this  moment  upon  this  townland  seventy-six  tenants.  In  1822, 1 believe,  the 
rent  which  they  held  under  was  £2  an  acre,  and  in  1822,  upon  various  complaints,  Lord 
Gormanstown  decided  there  should  be  a valuation,  and  both  parties  to  stand  by  that 
valuation. 

6.  What  was  the  complaint  ? — The  lot  system  was  not  found  to  answer.  These  people 
surrendered  their  leases,  and  Lord  Gormanstown  directed  a valuation  to  be  made  ; and  in 
the  year  1826  there  were  about  thirty  leases  made,  of  twenty-one  years  and  three  lives. 
Then  we  come  to  the  case  of  Bartholomew  Fitzpatrick, — he  took  out  his  lease  in  1826.  I 
became  agent  in  May,  1S40,  and  Fitzpatrick  then  owed  an  arrear  of  five  years  and  a half: 
he  paid  one  half-year’s  rent  duiing  the  year  1840,  and  one  half-year  during  1841.  In 
November,  1842,  he  had  not  paid  any  tiling,  and  ejectments  were  then  served  upon  him — 
that  was  a case  before  the  higher  courts.  This  is  the  man  who  complained  that  he  was 
put  to  expense  by  ejectments  being  brought  against  him.  He  paid  £7  7s.  upon  the  half- 
year’s  rent  in  1841,  and  his  half-year’s  rent  was  £31.  Lord  Gormanstown’s  gale  days 
are  the  25th  of  March  and  the  29th  of  September.  He  was  then  behind  both  the 
September  of  1841,  and  the  March  of  1842,  and  ejectments  were  served  upon  him  in 
November,  1S42,  in  the  higher  courts.  Those  ejectments  were  not  proceeded  upon. 
Fitzpatrick  having  stated  his  poverty,  and  offering  £40,  and  pledging  himself  to  pay  half 
a year’s  rent  in  future,  within  the  half-year  altogether,  without  reference  to  arrears ; he 
was  then  two  years  in  arrear.  He  paid  £40  in  December,  1842,  pledging  himself  in  future 
to  pay  half  a year’s  rent  within  the  half-year.  The  25th  of  Marcli  came,  and  no  payment. 
He  had  then  the  six  months,  and  in  June  ejectments  were  again  served  upon  him,  and 
possession  taken,  and  the  farm  given  to  another  man,  he  having  paid  nothing  in  the  mean 
time.  Lord  Gormanstown  took  the  £40,  and  let  him  off  with  the  two  year’s  rent,  which  was 
£120.  I should  observe,  during  the  time  of  my  father’s  agency,  the  people  had  got  into  a 
system  of  never  attending  to  the  half-year.  When  I commenced,  Lord  Gormanstown 
published  a little  address  to  his  tenantry,  giving  them  to  understand  that  what  had  passed 
as  to  irregularities  should  not  be  brought  against  them,  but  that  for  the  future  he  was 
determined  that  each  man  should  pay  his  half-year’s  rent  within  the  half-year.  Now 
Fitzpatrick  had,  for  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  only  paid  one  year’s  rent. 

7.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  respect  to  the  land  of  Ballymee,  in  the  palish 
of  Nobber  ? — A lease  was  made  in  the  year  1803  to  five  people  : those  people  introduced 
thirteen  other  families, — that  is,  the  daughter  married,  and  the  husband  got  a portion  of 
the  ground ; the  son  married,  and  the  tenant  gave  him  a portion  of  it.  The  farm  was 
subdivided,  and  it  was  in  1842  Lord  Gormanstown  wrote  to  me  to  ask  me  if  such  was  not 
the  case,  he  declaring  that  he  never  knew  such  was  the  case.  I made  an  examination  of 
the  farm,  and  then  sent  a statement  to  him  that  these  people  owed  an  arrear  of  three 
years  and  a half.  His  directions  were,  to  call  upon  them  to  pay  up  their  arrears.  This 
they  did  not  do,  with  one  exception ; the  representative  of  one  man  of  the  name  of  Lamb 
paid  up  his  arrears.  This  place  had  latterly  been  the  resort  of  all  the  villainy  of  the 
country ; any  one  who  would  give  a trifle  to  a man  was  allowed  to  come  and  rear  up  a 
house  against  his  cabin. 

8.  Was  there  any  clause  against  subletting  in  that  lease '? — Yes. 

9.  Were  any  means  ever  taken  to  enforce  it? — No.  Lord  Gormanstown  went  upon  the 
arrears  of  rent.  Ejectments  were  directed  to  be  served,  and  they  were  served, — these 
people  having  had  time  to  make  up  their  arrears,  and  not  having  done  so.  In  the  mean- 
time, before  the  habere  was  applied  for,  the  lease  expired ; they  refused  to  give  possession, 
and  upon  the  falling  of  the  lease  a second  ejectment  was  brought,  and  possession  obtained. 
Now,  upon  the  possession  being  obtained,  there  were  found  the  families  of  the  five  imme- 
diate direct  lessees,  and  thirteen  other  houses  upon  these  sixty-nine  acres  and  a half.  The 
arrangement  Lord  Gormanstown  made  was  this : — Michael  Duffy  was  first  named  in  the 
lease  ; Lord  Gormanstown  provided  for  two  of  his  sons,  John  and  Peter  Duffy ; they  were 
both  elderly  men  and  poor,  and  he  gave  them  small  holdings  each.  John  and  James  Lamb 
were  the  two  sons  of  another  representative  ; James  Lamb  retained  his  own  division ; J ohn 
Lamb  got  the  greater  part  of  the  division,  held  by  Magennis.  Philip  Carlon  retains  his 
father’s  division.  Of  the  Magennises  none  were  in  a state  to  hold  any  ground,  they  were 
so  wretchedly  poor,  so  that  Lord  Gormanstown  gave  them  pecuniary  compensation,  and 
allowed  them  to  take  away  their  crops.  The  sixty-nine  acres  and  a half  were  divided  for- 
mally amongst  five.  Peter  and  John  Reilly,  also  a son  and  brother  of  the  lessee,  they  got 
the  father’s  holding. 

10.  Were  any  proceedings  commenced  against  those  parties  for  subletting,  upon  the 
clause  in  the  lease  ? — No ; the  proceedings  acted  upon  were  for  the  non-payment  of  rent, 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  The  proceedings  were  taken  in  consequence  of  the  lease 
having  expired.  All  the  people  that  were  not  acknowledged  were  on  the  ground,  and  the 
question  was,  what  was  to  be  done  with  them ; and  every  man  who  had  a fair  claim  was 
provided  for,  and  the  others  were  allowed  pecuniary  compensation  of  £3  each,  and  the  crops 
upon  the  ground.  Then  I see  Mr.  Balfe  gays,  that  making  a head-tenant  .where  there 
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306. 

Mr.  S.  Garnett,  jun. 


are  a good  many  under-tenants,  is  with  the  object  to  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  rent.  It 
is  no  such  thing, — finding  the  property  reverted  to  Lord  Gormanatown,  either  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  or  by  ejectment ; the  object  was  charity. 

1 1 . What  is  the  system  of  allowance  to  tenants  for  improvements  upon  Lord  Gormans, 
town’s  estate? — Sixpence  a barrel  for  lime,  and  4d.  a perch  for  drains.  In  all  cases  of 
building  there  is  no  regular  system,  but  he  invariably  makes  an  allowance  where  improve, 
ments  are  made.  I will  give  an  instance : — I had  a petition  from  a man  asking  for  £10  for 
a house  he  had  built.  He  desired  me  to  see  the  house,  and  report  to  him  upon  it.  I did 
so ; and  his  reply  was,  give  him  £20, — although  the  man  only  asked  for  £10. 

12.  Has  the  6d.  a barrel  for  lime,  and  4 d.  a perch  for  drains,  been  extensively  granted?— 
Yes  ; in  this  half-year’s  rent  I have  allowed  for  11,500  barrels  of  lime,  and  7,500  perches 
of  drains. 

13.  What  means  are  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  drain  is  executed  properly  ? — It  ig 
inspected.  The  drain  must  be  thirty-two  inches  deep,  and  filled  with  small  stones,  till 
within  four  inches  of  the  surface ; and  it  is  never  allowed  until  inspected ; and  if  possible 
we  like  to  lay  the  ground  so  as  to  give  a fall. 

14.  Are  the  drains  laid  out  by  the  person  who  afterwards  inspects  them? — No ; the  far- 
mer lays  them  out. 

15.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  improving,  or  otherwise  ?— 
The  large  farmers  are  doing  very  well ; they  are  very  comfortable. 

16.  Is  that  the  case  with  the  small  tenants'? — No ; there  is  no  disposition  for  improve- 
ment among  them.  I am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a great  want  of  industry  among  the  poor 
people. 

17.  With  respect  to  the  class  of  labourers  distinct  from  the  small  tenants,  is  their  condi- 
tion  improving  generally? — There  are  very  few  labouring  men  upon  his  estate;  they  are 
all  small  holdings,  which,  I should  say,  is  the  worst  possible  system.  There  is  no  labourer, 
and  the  produce  of  the  land  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  the  family. 

18.  With  respect  to  the  setting  value  of  land,  what  proportion  should  you  say  it  bore  to 
the  government  or  poor  law  valuations? — In  some  of  the  towulands  the  actual  rent  received 
is  under  the  government  valuation,  as  printed.  The  person  from  whom  we  got  the  valua- 
tion said  we  were  allowed  to  add  one-third,  and  there  is  not  one  that  exceeds  that. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Samuel  Garnett,  jun.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Rossmea,  near  Kells. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I occupy  land,  and  I am  a grazier. 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  farm  you  occupy  ? — I occupy  several  farms  in  the  country, 
amounting  to  500  acres, — 1,300  between  my  father  and  myself. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— The  electoral  district  of  Kells. 
The  farms  are  generally  large  farms,  and  the  large  farms  are  almost  entirely  occupied  in 
grazing ; and  I think  it  is  capable  of  very  extensive  improvements,  by  drainage  principally. 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  district  is  improving,  or  the 
reverse  ? — It  has  unproved  very  much  since  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  society  at 
Kells. 

6.  In  what  respect  ? — In  the  growth  of  turnips  and  of  green  crops ; and  there  is  a general 
inclination  among  the  people  to  improve. 

7.  'What  are  the  manures  principally  employed  ?— Latterly,  I have  heard  of  guano  being 
tried  by  the  gentlemen,  but  not  by  the  farmers,  in  the  country.  The  farmers  use  farm-yard 
manure  and  lime  principally.  There  is  not  much  burning  of  land  in  this  country.  The  rent 
is  generally  an  acreable  rent. 

8.  Are  you  able  to  inform  us  of  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  poor  law  or  government 
valuations? — No. 

9.  How  is  the  rent  ascertained ; is  it  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation  ?— It  is 
usually  by  proposal,  when  farms  are  to  be  let. 

10.  Is  it  usual,  upon  taking  these  proposals,  to  'give  it  to  the  highest  bidder  ? I could 

not  answer  that,  as  to  this  part  of  the  country  ; but  I hold  a farm  from  Lord  Lansdowne, 
m the  barony  of  Dunboyne,  and  his  lordship  sets  by  proposal ; but  it  is  not  usual  to  give 
it  to  the  highest  bidder : he  chooses  his  tenants. 

!1;  Is  it  usual  to  give  a preference  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?— Yes,  it  is  with  him;  and 
I believe  it  is  general,  if  they  are  worthy  of  it. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district  ?— Perhaps  35s.  and  40*. 

the  average  rent  per  Irish  acre.  In  some  parts  the  land  in  this  country  is  so  very  good,  it 
is  let  at  50s.  or  55 s.  J 

13.  Do  you  till  much  ground?— No,  not  now.  I have  tilled  a good  deal,  and  I have 
been  reclaiming  a good  deal  of  land  which  I have  been  obliged  to  till 

14.  What  is  the  average  produce  of  the  first  class  land,  letting  at  40s.  ?—> Oats  is  the 
principal  crop  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  potatoes.  The  oats  vary  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  barrels,  of  fourteen  stones ; but  that  is  too  high  an  average  for  the  generality  of  the 

15.  With  respect  to  grazing,  what  quantity  of  land  would  40*.  land  graze  ?_ A bout  eighty 
head  ofcattle  to  100  acres.  Land  set  at  50s.  or  55s.  would  feed  a beast  an  acre. 

16  Would  it  finish  eighty  beasts  to  the  100  acres  ?— Yes ; if  they  were  mat  on  thin,  it 
would  turn  out  that  number  in  the  season. 

17.  Does  the  small  tenant  in  this  country  depend  much  up  on  loan  funds  or  loq  al  usurers?— 
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The  loan  fund  in  tills  town  has  great  circulation  among  the  small  tenants,  the  jobbing  and 
dealing  class,  and  I believe  it  is  very  well  managed.  'They  have  established  a bank  in  this 
town  that  is  doing  very  well, — the  London  and  Dublin  Branch  Bank. 

18.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bill,  and  what  is  the  additional  charge  ? — I do 
not  think  it  is  generally  the  case  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  tenants  are  allowed  a 
hanging  gale,  and  they  generally  pay  in  money,  one  half-year  being  left  due.  If  they  should 
be  asked  to  pay  by  bill.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  additional  charge. 

1 9.  Are  there  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — I know  instances 
of  their  being  forgiven,  where  the  occupier,  for  instance,  has  died,  and  long  arrears  have 
been  due ; and  I have  known  an  instance  lately  of  their  being  forgiven  in  this  country,  to 
enable  the  tenant  to  stand  upon  a better  footing. 

20.  Are  receipts  generally  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — If  the  tenant  is 
clear  up,  they  are  always  for  a particular  gale ; but  where  there  are  arrears  outstanding,  I 
should  think  they  were  given  on  account. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distress  some- 
times ; but  I have  not  much  knowledge  of  the  dealings  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  in 
that  way.  I am  more  a tenant  than  a landlord  in  that  respect. 

22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  by  lease,  but  many  at 
will.  There  is  a very  large  estate  adjoining  mine,  and  many  of  the  tenants  hold  as  much  as 
700  acres  at  will. 

23.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms? — I think  it  has  not  a had  effect  upon  the  tenants;  but  it  has 
a bad  effect  upon  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

24.  You  think  the  want  of  a lease  has  a bad  effect  upon  improvements  in  the  country? — 
Yes.  In  the  instance  I speak  of,  the  man  holding  land  adjoining  mine  has  told  me  he  could 
not  improve  it  as  he  would  if  he  had  a lease,  and  he  will  not  get  one,  and  he  is  a good 
tenant. 

25.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — The  tenant,  where  he  has  a good  interest ; but  otherwise,  where  the  landlords 
give  short  leases.  They  are  coming  out  lately  in  this  country  to  do  more  than  they  have 
done  before,  but  the  tenants  are  effecting  considerable  improvements  where  they  have 
good  leases. 

26.  What  is  generally  considered  the  length  of  lease  that  would  justify  a tenant  in 
improving  ? — Jkree  lives  or  sixty-one  years  they  consider  a good  lease. 

27.  Do  you  consider  a lease  shorter  than  that  would  be  sufficient  to  remunerate  the 
tenant  ? — I think  for  a lease  shorter  than  that  the  tenant  ought  to  be  helped  by  his  land- 
lord in  effecting  permanent  improvements.  I conceive  draining  to  be  a permanent  improve- 
ment, when  well  done. 

28.  In  this  district  of  the  county  of  Meath,  is  tillage  increasing,  or  is  grazing  increas- 
ing ? — I think  that  grazing  is  much  more  followed  where  the  farms  are  large. 

29.  More  than  it  was  some  time  ago  ? — Yes,  and  I think  it  will  be ; the  steam  commu- 
nication from  Drogheda  is  so  convenient  for  this  country,  that  almost  all  the  sheep  and 
cattle  of  this  district  go  to  Liverpool  by  Drogheda. 

30.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  the  employment  of  the  labourers  ? — It  has  not 
injured  them  as  yet,  though  it  may.  The  farmers  feel  it  their  interest  to  improve  the  Land, 
and  as  long  as  that  is  done  they  employ  a great  many  people.  They  are  obliged  to  till  to 
get  the  land  into  proper  order,  and  when  that  is  done  they  will  not  employ  so  many;  but 
at  present  it  has  not  injured  the  labourers. 

31.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms? — I am  not  aware  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

32.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  improving,  or  the  reverse  ? — r 
think  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  is  rather  improving. 

33.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  small  tenantry  ? — They  are  at  a great  loss  for  want 
of  sufficient  capital ; 1 do  not  tliink  they  are  improving  so  much.  They  find  a difficulty  in 
getting  capital ; they  have  nothing  but  their  own  little  resources  to  depend  upon. 

34.  Do  they  get  supplied  from  the  loan  funds  or  the  local  usurers? — The  loan  fund 
is  an  expensive  mode.  The  system  of  small  banking  would  be  of  very  great  use  in  this 
country. 

35.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  system  of  small  banking  ? — Like  the  Scotch  system : I 
believe  that  bank  is  doing  a great  deal  of  good  among  the  small  farmers. 

36.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Scotch  system? — The  system  of  cash  credit  where  they 
get  security  lodged,  not  the  bill  system  ; it  has  done  a great  deal  of  good  in  Scotland,  I 
learn  by  reading  only,  for  I have  never  been  there. 

37.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  or  otherwise? — Indeed  I do  not  think  it 
is.  They  do  not  find  it  so  easy  to  get  the  con-acre  as  they  did.  and  I think  that  used  to 
help  them  a good  deal  when  the  land  was  good.  It  is  more  difficult  to  collect  rents  of  that 
kind  from  them,  and  the  farmers  do  not  give  them  con-acre  so  freely  as  they  used. 

38.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  in  general  hold  their  cottages? — Numbers  of 
them  in  this  country  hold  them  under  people  who  have  long  leases  of  small  portions  of 
land,  and  they  set  them  cabins  without  gardens  to  the  labourers.  Many  of  them  hold  from 
those  people,  and  I know  a spot  of  five  acres  where  there  are  upwards  of  forty  cabins  upon 
them,  without  gardens.  There  is  a lease  for  ever  against  the  landlord. 

39.  How  do  those  people  support  themselves  ? — By  labour.  They  are  very  poor ; many 
of  them  are  bad  characters.  They  get  houses  there  when  they  would  not  he  allowed  them 
any  where  else ; and  such  spots  as  those  are  a great  eyesore  to  the  country. 


3rd  July,  1844. 

306. 

Mr.  S-  Garnett,  jun. 
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Rev.  Patrick  Kelly. 


EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


40.  What  is  the  usual  tenure  of  the  labourers  under  the  farmers,  and  in  what  manner  is 

the  rent  paid9 The  labourers  that  are  hired  by  landholders  in  general  pay  no  rent;  they 

get  a house,  and  sometimes  a cow’s  grass,  and  potato  ground  arid  their  wages  average  94 

a day 10c£  in  summer,  and  8 d.  in  winter ; they  are  lured  m that  land  of  way.  They  are 

generally  charged  no  rent  for  the  house,  but  for  the  cow’s  grass  and  potato  ground  they 
uav  rent  which  is  stopped  out  of  the  wages,— and  those  labourers  are  by  far  more  comfort- 
able  than  the  other  class,  who  have  only  an  acre  or  two  of  land ; but  labourers  who  are 
hired  in  that  way,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  in  a family,  ax-e  comfortable : where  they  get 
constant  employment  they  are  the  most  comfortable  class  of  labourers  m the  country,  par- 
ticularly  the  herds.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  a httle  money,  and  they  are 
accountable  for  the  stock  in  their  care.  . , , , , 

41.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  m the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  ongi- 
nated  ?— I have  not  heard  of  any  thing  to  be  called  an  agrarian  outrage  for  a great  length 


42.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; are  the 
Iarop'  estates  better  managed  than  the  small  ?— The  Draper’s  Company  have  an  estate  in 
this  neighbourhood  which  has  been  well  managed  lately.  I think  the  estates  of  the  resi- 
dent proprietors  are  generally  better  managed,  as  far  as  I have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging.  Land  held  under  the  courts  is  generally  very  badly  managed ; at  least  it  appeal's 
to  be  very  much  worn  out. 

43.  Has  there  been  any  difference  lately  in  land  under  the  management  of  the  courts  ?— 
I am  not  aware  of  any.  I merely  judge  from  the  appearance  of  such  farms  in  the  country. 
Generally  speaking  they  set  high,  and  the  tenants  are  allowed  to  overwork  them,  and  they 
deteriorate  very  much.  They  have  them  for  shoi*t  leases  of  seven  years,  and  get  all  they 
can  out  of  them. 

44.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valua- 
tions ? — The  county  cess  is  about  3s.  an  acre  letting  at  40s. 

45.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  made  public  ? — It  is  made  public  by  the  grand  jury 
presentment  each  year. 

46.  Is  there  any  mode  of  making  public  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  each  townland?— 
The  land  to  be  valued  is  applotted,  and  the  cess  is  applotted  generally  at  so  much  per  cent, 
on  the  value. 

47.  Is  that  announced  in  any  way  ? — Yes ; in  the  dockets  we  get  the  amount  we  have 
to  pay. 

48.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— It  is  usually 
allowed  in  the  nest  payment  after  the  tenant  has  paid  the  rate.  It  has  always  been  allowed 
me  at  the  first  payment  of  rent  I make  after  having  paid  the  rate;  the  receipt  is  taken  as 
a cash  payment. 

49.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  among  the  small  holders  that  they  have  not  been 
allowed  then.’  proportion  of  the  rate  ? — No,  I have  not.  I have  not  much  communication 
with  them. 

50.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  to  extend  a better 
system  of  agriculture  ? — I think  where  tenants  have  short  leases,  or  are  tenants-at-will,  if 
there  could  be  some  board  or  some  superintending  body  to  manage  it  fairly,  they  ought 
to  be  allowed  for  permanent  improvements,  otherwise  the  general  state  of  the  country  is 
not  likely  to  improve  under  the  present  system. 

51.  You  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  subject  to  be  able  to  suggest  any  mode  by 
which  that  arrangement  could  be  made,  namely,  as  to  the  tribunal  to  decide  it  ? — No,  I 
have  not ; there  must  be  some  tribunal,  or  it  would  be  liable  to  abuse.  If  it  is  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  they  have  it  in  their  own  power,  and  many  of  them  are  making 
allowances,  others  will  not. 

52.  Is  that  system  of  making  allowances  increasing  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is. 

53.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  the  county  cess  ? — I think  if  the  county  cess  was 
partly  paid  by  the  landlord  as  the  poor  rate  is,  that  it  would  be  an  improvement.  The 
landlords  have  a greater  voice  in  the  distribution  of  it  than  the  tenants.  I think  if  it  was 
paid  between  them  in  that  way,  according  to  the  value  of  their  holdings,  that  would  be  an 
improvement. 

54.  Is  the  amomxt  of  the  county  cess  a matter  of  complaint  ? — Yes ; the  small  tenants 
generally  complain  of  it,  but  they  have  been  very  much  benefited  latterly  by  the  way  in 
which  it  is  collected.  It  has  been  collected  since  the  new  valuation  on  the  value,  and  tho 
towns  have  been  made  to  pay.  A change  took  place  a few  years  ago,  and  that  has  made 
it  much  lighter  upon  the  small  holders  than  it  hitherto  was.  Until  the  last  few  years 
there  was  a quantity  of  waste  land  that  did  not  pay  any  thing,  and  the  charge  was  very 
irregular.  It  is  much  better  done  now,  certainly. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


The  Rev,  Patrick  Kelly,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish  of  Kilskyer,  in  the  county  of 
Meath? — Yes. 

2.  Do  you  reside  in  the  parish  ? — Yes,  I do. 

3.  Do  you  hold  any  land  in  the  parish  ? — Yes,  I do. 

4.  How  much  ?_  About  twenty  acres ; part  of  it  is  glebe. 
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5.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  it  is, 
within  the  district.  There  are  instances  of  drainage,  and  a system  of  house-feeding ; and 
rotation  of  crops  is  partially  introduced.  With  regard  to  the  application  of  sea  manure,  I 
only  know  two  instances  of  it : animal  manure,  and  hog  manure  and  marl,  are  used  when 
they  can  be  conveniently  got. 

6.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — The  farms 
range  very  large  ; there  are  some  small.  There  are  farms  of  1,000  acres,  and  from  that  to  . 
400,  300, *100,  and  from  that  down  to  one  acre.  The  main  crop  is  oats  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict ; the  land  is  laid  down  with  clover  and  artificial  grasses  : the  improvements  in  tillage 
are  so  limited  as  scarcely  to  have  any  influence  upon  the  demand  for  labour  ; there  arc  two 
exceptions  in  the  parish,  where  a great  deal  of  employment  is  given.  Although  the  farms 
are  increasing  in  size,  they  almost  in  every  case  arc  set  apart  for  the  feeding  of  stock,  conse- 
quently to  a great  extent  the  demand  for  manual  labour  is  diminished.  To  my  knowledge 
there  are  farms  of  200  and  300  acres  in  the  parish,  upon  which  two  labourers  arc  not  con- 
stantly employed : it  is  solely  under  grass. 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  : by  private  contract,  by  valuation,  or  by  proposal? — 
The  landlord  almost  in  every  case  names  the  rout  he  gets,  and  the  rent  is  acrcable.  No 
valuators  are  appointed,  as  the  proprietor  fixes  the  amount.  The  average  of  the  best  lands 
is  £2  per  Irish  acre,  the  second  quality  is  35s.,  and  the  inferior  description  27s.;  so  that 
the  average  upon  the  whole  is  £ 1 1 os.  In  most  cases  the  rent  is  demanded  within  six 
months  ; in  some  cases  within  twelve  ; and  there  is  one  case  of  a landlord  who  does  not 
demand  it  so  strictly,  he  gives  them  eighteen  months.  I do  not  know  any  property  the 
rent  of  which  is  paid  by  bills  systematically.  There  are  numerous  applications  to  the  loan 
funds  and  private  usurers ; I cannot  say  whether  for  rent  or  otherwise,  but  it  is  very  exten- 
sive in  the  district. 

8.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  loan  funds  ? — I think  it  very  destructive,  parti- 
cularly where  the  interest  is  so  enormous.  I know  that  the  interest  payable  to  the  loan 
fund,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  pay  it,  is  certainly  thirteen  per  cent.,  from  the  closest 
calculation  I could  make.  With  respect  to  private  usurers.  I know  various  cases  where 
they  charge  4s.  for  the  use  of  £l  for  fifteen  months  : I can  give  twenty  instances  of  that. 

9.  Has  the  number  of  private  usurers  been  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the  loan  funds, 
in  your  opinion  ? — In  the  loan  fund  they  will  not  get  money,  except  upon  security  ; I think 
that  the  number  of  usurers  has  not  diminished.  The  mode  of  recovering  rent  is  by  ejectment 
or  notices  to  quit,  and  the  arrears  are  held  over  the  tenants  in  all  the  cases  that  come  to 
my  knowledge  : I have  known  arrears  hanging  upon  property  for  fifteen  years. 

10.  Is  distress  frequently  resorted  to  ? — No,  not  much  ; they  now  recover  rent  under  £20 
by  process  of  civil  bill. 

1 1 . Which  proceeding  do  you  consider  the  most  beneficial  to  the  tenants,  the  proceed- 
ing by  distress  or  by  process  ? — The  process  is  more  summary  than  the  distress,  and  more 
difficult  to  escape  ; it  does  not  excite  so  much  of  the  sympathy  of  a neighbourhood  as  a 
distress  does. 

12.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  middle- 
men ? — There  arc  cases  of  both,  where  they  hold  under  the  proprietor  and  under  middle- 
men too.  in  the  district. 

13.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  those  holding  under  each  class  ? — Those  holding 
under  the  proprietor  are  in  a hotter  condition.  The  condition  of  those  holding  under  the 
middlemen  is  the  worse  of  the  two.  for  the  rents  are  generally  higher. 

14.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Now  they  hold  in  general  at  will ; 
there  are  some  few  leases,  very  few  in  the  whole  district — I spelik  of  those  under  forty  or  fifty 
acres  : in  the  large  farms  they  have  some  by  lease;  a vast  proportion  of  the  farms  are  from 
fifty  acres  and  downwards,  all  at  will.  There  are  a few  held  by  old  leases,  originally  for  three 
lives,  and  new  leases  fur  twenty-one  years ; few  leases  are  granted  for  a shorter  period. 
There  are  covenants  in  the  leases  against  subletting  and  building  houses,  and  so  on,  and 
limiting  the  privilege  of  breaking  up  the  land  into  tillage  to  one-third.  These  covenants 
are  enforced,  particularly  that  against  subdivision.  Now.  a lease  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, in  my  opinion,  that  is.  for  fair  value,  improves  the  condition  of  the  tenant,  and 
encourages  him  in  the  improvement  of  his  land.  Leases  such  as  are  described  already, 
instead  of  encouraging  subdivision,  rather  limit  it.  I think  subdivision  is  the  result  of 
poverty  more  than  any  thing  else.  The  effect  of  leases  upon  rent  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  foregoing  : if  a tenant  has  leased  land  improved,  the  rent  is  more  readily  paid. 

15.  Do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  ? — Certainly,  as  no  tenants  will  expend  money 
upon  an  uncertainty.  The  interest  of  the  landlord  in  fee.  if  communicated  to  the  tenant, 
will  encourage  him  more  or  less  to  improve.  There  is  no  corporate  property  in  the  union. 
In  general,  the  tenants  make  all  improvements.  There  are  a few — say  half  a dozen — 
instances  in  which  timber  and  slates  have  been  given  by  the  landlord  for  building  houses. 
Then  the  outlay  is  considerable,  and  in  the  now  tenure  the  value  of  the  farm  is  enhanced 
and  the  iuterest  is  increased.  I have  known  some  of  those  cases  wherein  a considerable- 
outlay  of  money  was  made  by  the  tenant,  and  an  advance  made  by  the  landlord  : and  I 
have  known  that  this  money  was  taken  into  consideration  in  the  new  lease;  and.  in  addition 
to  the  former  rent  of  the  land,  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  pay  an  increased  five  per  cent, 
upon  the  supposed  outlay  of  the  landlord.  I know  of  no  instances  of  improvements  of 
land  being  made,  with  that  exception:  aud  such  improvements,  carried  on  to  a very  great 
extent,  would  be  very  beneficial. 
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16.  Is  the  sale  of  goocl-will  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  recognised  by  the  landlord?— 
It  is  not  prevalent : there  are  a few  instances  of  it.  There  is  no  need  for  it  to  be  recognised 
where  the  in-going  tenant  holds  tinder  the  same  landlord  as  the  out-going.  I have  known 
three  years’  rent  paid  for  the  tenant-right  in  some  cases. 

17.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  on  to  any  great  extent? — Yes,  it  has 
been  earned  on  to  a very  great  extent  within  my  memory ; and  from  what  I hear,  prior  to 
that,  even,  if  possible,  more,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  farms  into  large  grass  farms, 
This  was  accomplished  by  ejectments,  notices  to  quit,  &c.,  and  the  consequences  are  great 
poverty  and  disease,  and  many,  to  my  own  knowledge,  have  died  from  the  consequences  of  it, 
I have  personal  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  and  also  the  result  of  my  inquiries,  having 
lived  nine  years  in  the  parish.  With  regard  to  Upper  Ballinagun,  thirty  families  were 
evicted  by  notices  to  quit.  Some  went  out  upon  being  desired.  They  said,  “ What  is  the 
use  of  resisting  ? ” The  extent  of  the  townland  was  3S4  Irish  acres.  They  have  been 
removing  them  gradually  during  the  last  nine  years,  and  some  in  the  barony  of  Ballinagun 
and  Bensforth. 

18.  Is  any  allowance  made  to  the  tenant  at  his  removal  ? — They  are  allowed  the  thatch 
of  their  houses  ; nothing  more. 

19.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  upon  the  subject  ? — In  the  barony  of  Lordstown,  where 
I have  made  inquiry,  I understood  they  got  a few  pounds.  In  the  barony  of  Lower  Bal- 
linagun there  were  fifteen  families  ejected — the  extent  of  that  is  506  acres;  and  thirty-three 
were  removed  from  Bensforth. 

20.  In  what  year  were  they  removed  ? — They  were  removing  them  when  I came  to  the 
parish,  and  have  continued  it  since.  They  removed  a poor  man  last  week  who  is  in  at- 
tendance. 

21.  What  allowance  was  made  to  him  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any,  except  that  they  were 
allowed  to  take  away  the  thatch  of  the  cabin.  Then,  in  Smithstown  (260  acres),  fourteen 
families  have  been  removed  (last  spring  twelvemonths  tins  occurred),  according  as  their 
leases  expired.  They  were  cottiers. 

22.  Was  any  allowance  made  to  them  ? — None  whatever.  I visited  some  of  them  and 
found  them  lying  in  the  ditches,  and  the  doors  of  their  houses  protecting  them  from  the 
rain ; and  one  of  the  poor  men,  on  last  Sunday  three  weeks,  got  into  a stable  to  shelter 
liimself,  belonging  to  a poor  man  in  the  neighbouring  townland ; and  the  man  got  notice 
from  his  landlord  to  dispossess  him;  and  while  he  and  his  wife  were  at  chapel,  last  Sunday, 
the  house  was  thrown  down.  There  is  another  townland,  Lordstown.  There  have  been 
seventeen  families  removed  out  of  it  two  years  last  spring.  The  number  of  acres  I consider 
near  100. 

23.  Do  you  know  what  allowance  was  made  to  them  ? — Perhaps  30s.  or  £2  : I am  told 
there  was.  Now,  there  is  another  property  there,  on  which  there  has  been  a regular  sys- 
tem of  removing  them  these  twenty  years ; and  perhaps  I could  say,  on  the  average,  ever 
since  I have  been  there,  there  have  been  four  or  five  poor  families  removed  every  year.  I 
have  got  a list  of  all  that  were  removed,  and  there  is  a person  here  to  certify  to  the  facts 
in  a general  way.  I may  safely  say  four  or  five  have  been  removed  every  year  since  I came 
to  tins  parish.  The  name  of  this  is  Crossakeel,  and  Martinstown. 

24.  Was  there  any  system  of  giving  them  compensation  ? — No  ; not  that  I know  of. 

25.  In  reference  to  these  cases,  generally,  can  you  state  under  what  circumstances  the 
removals  took  place  ; whether  at  the  expiration  of  leases,  or  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
payment of  rent? — In  the  case  of  Smithstown  the  lease  expired,  and  the  lessee  got  a 
renewal,  upon  the  condition  that  he  should  remove  those  people.  In  the  case  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Ballinagun,  it  is  an  absentee  property,  and  the  agent  consolidated  the  farms  there. 

26.  To  what  size  were  they  consolidated? — There  are  farms  there  of  200  acres. 

27.  Is  that  the  general  size? — No;  they  are  down  from  that  to  thirty ; but  there  are 
very  few  farmers  upon  these  townlands,  not  more  than  five  or  six,  without  a quantity  of 
poor  land,  and  I think  the  larger  farms  are  200  acres. 

28.  Can  you  state  with  respect  to  Smithstown,  which  consists  of  260  acres,  and  from 
which  fourteen  families  were  removed,  how  many  tenants  there  are  now  ? — I should  think 
eight  or  nine.  There  are  three  or  four  tenants  who  hold  good  quantities  of  land,  and  who 
have  two  or  three  labourers  each,  so  that  there  are  now  eight  or  nine  or  ten  families  upon  it 

29.  Were  those  people  sub-tenants  of  the  former  lessee  ? — Yes,  sub-tenants. 

30.  Are  we  to  understand  that  all  you  have  spoken  of  were  sub-tenants  ? — Yes. 

31.  Not  cottiers? — I count  them  cottiers  and  sub-tenants  too.  A labouring  man  under 
a farmer  is  a cottier ; he  pays  rent  about  £3  for  a house  and  garden. 

o2.  Can  you  state  the  extent  of  the  holdings  of  those  families  who  were  removed  ?— • 
From  three  acres  to  half  an  acre.  There  are  six  tenants  now  holding  the  whole  of  Smiths- 
town,  and  five  of  those  tenants  continue  there  who  lived  under  the  landlord  immediately 
Those  five  tenants  hold  small  farms  of,  perhaps,  sixteen  or  twenty  acres.  They  have  no 
sub-tenants ; but  there  was  a man  who  held  150  acres,  and  with  him  alone  were  these 
sub-tenants,  and  all  of  them  were  removed,  except  four  lie  is  allowed  to  retain  as  labourers, 
and  the  other  tenants  remain  as  they  are  at  this  time. 

33.  In  Upper  Ballinagun,  from  which  thirty  families  were  removed,  can  you  state  how 
many  tenants  are  in  occupation  of  the  land  that  those  thirty  families  held  ?— Not  more 
than  three,  I think. 

34.  Were  those  thirty  families  cottiers  or  small  farmers  ? — Small  farmers  and  cottiers. 

. ^5.  L*  the  case  of  Lower  Ballinagun,  from  which  fifteen  families  were  removed,  con-1 
sistmg  of  506  acres,  can  you  state  how  many  families  occupy  the  lands  from  which  they 
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were  dispossessed ? — There  is  only  one  tenant  who  holds  the  whole  of  that  land  in  Lower 
Ballinagun  and  Bensforth. 

36.  How  much  land  was  occupied  by  those  fifteen  families? — I cannot  sav;  they  were 
small  holders.  Mr.  Booker  has  the  whole  of  Ballinagun  and  Bensforth. 

37.  In  the  case  of  Lordstown,  from  which  seventeen  families  were  removed,  do  you  know 
how  much  they  held  ? — Nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

3S.  How  many  tenants  are  in  the  occupation  of  it  ?— One  man  has  the  whole  of  it ; but 
there  are  three  persons  living  upon  it.  He  has  a herd,  a small  farmer,  under  him,  and  the 
tenant  does  not  live  upon  it. 

39.  In  Crossakeel  were  the  holdings  small  from  which  the  tenants  were  dispossessed? 

Yes.  they  were  small.  There  are  eight  or  ten  persons  now  who  hold  all  the  lands  formerly 
held  by  those  who  were  turned  out.  Of  these  two  towulands  I have  personal  knowledge, 
and  the  same  system  went  on  for  years  before  I was  appointed.  In  the  townland  of 
Patrickstown  and  Boltown,  tenants  were  dispossessed  previous  to  my  coming  to  the  parish, 
with  the  view  of  consolidating  the  farms.  The  owner  of  the  land  took  it  into  his  own 
hands,  and  grazes  on  it  at  the  present  tune. 

40.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  upon  these  townlands  ? — Yes. 

41.  State  the  result  ? — The  result  is,  that  from  Patrickstown  there  were  evicted  fifty-five 
families  in  the  year  1831 ; the  number  of  acres  is  beyond  600. 

42.  Can  you  state  how  much  land  those  people  held? — They  held  the  whole  of  it,  in 
divisions  of  from  forty  to  five  or  three  acres.  They  were  very  comfortable  farmers. 

43.  How  many  is  it  at  present  occupied  by  ? — It  is  occupied  by  the  proprietor,  Mr. 
Piotherham ; he  purchased  it  of  Mr.  Tighe,  and  having  purchased  it,  he  wanted  to  get  it 
into  his  own  hands.  With  respect  to  Boltown,  there  were  thirty-nine  families.  The  extent 
was  beyond  500  acres  occupied  by  those  men,  from  sixty  acres  down  to  one  acre.  It  is 
now  held  by  two  men,  by  Mr.  Dyas  and  Mr.  Francis  Battersby,  under  Lord  Darnley. 

44.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  remuneration  given  to  the  people  removed 
from  Patrickstown  or  Boltown  ? — I am  certain  not. 

45.  Can  you  state  whether  any  of  those  families  emigrated,  or  still  remain  in  the  country? — 
They  located  themselves  upon  the  neighbouring  properties,  the  properties  of  middlemen  ; 
and  there  is  one  property  under  the  courts,  and  having  found  a neighbour  there,  they  were 
admitted  by  him  into  a part  of  his  land.  Some  of  them  went  to  America,  some  to  Kells, 
and  some  are  lingering  in  misery  ; some  are  houseless  at  this  very  day  : others  had  capital, 
and  got  other  farms. 

46.  With  respect  to  subletting  or  subdividing  farms,  is  that  carried  out  to  a great  extent, 
and  is  it  at  present  permitted  by  the  landlords? — It  is  not  permitted,  it  is  not  done  now; 
where  there  are  leases  they  are  not  disposed  to  sublet : that  was  the  case.  I knew  old  leases 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  given  to  one,  and  I have  known  it  divided  into  many ; but  it  is  not 
so  general  now,  nor  is  it  permitted.  The  effects  of  consolidation  diminish  the  production, 
and  also  the  labour.  Now.  as  to  the  effects  of  consolidation  upon  rent,  I think  t hat  a small 
farmer  pays  as  high  rent  for  a tillage  farm  as  the  large  farmers  do,  but  that  the  rent  is  more 
easily  collected  ; they  have  one  good  mark  to  look  to.  The  subletting,  as  far  as  I can  see, 
in  the  parish,  lias  taken  place  in  some  cases ; it  lias  been  general  upon  some  properties 
where  middlemen  have  been  in  distress,  the  sub-landlord  taking  an  extra  rent ; it  is  not 
allowed  now.  The  course  adopted  to  prevent  it  is,  to  serve  them  -with  notices  to  quit. 
Where  they  have  leases,  there  is  a covenant  against  it ; and  where  they  have  no  leases, 
they  do  not  do  it.  The  effect  of  subletting  is  what  I have  described  as  to  Smithstown.  In 
the  case  of  one  property  of  Lord  Fingall,  he  takes  the  sub-tenants  under  liimself. 

47.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  it  improving,  or  the 
reverse  ? — I think  generally  it  is  not  improving ; and  I have  observed  it  very  closely,  because 
my  own  existence  in  a great  measure  depends  upon  it.  I cannot  judge  of  the  holders  of 
large  farms, — they  have  other  means,  they  have  fortunes  and  other  tilings ; but  I do  not  think 
that  the  condition  of  the  working  farmer  of  any  class  has  improved.  There  are  persons  who 
are  farmers  whose  condition  is  always  good,  who  have  leases,  and  they  have  very  good  land, 
having  their  land  at  a reasonable  rent,  valuing  it  at  the  present  prices.  As  for  the  Labourers, 
I think  their  condition  is  much  worse. 

48.  Is  the  capital  of  the  farming  body  in  general  sufficient  for  their  operations ; and  if 
not,  from  whence  is  it  supplied  ? — If  you  were  to  judge  from  the  bad  mode  of  tilling, 
although  it  is  improving,  you  would  judge  that  the  capital  is  not  sufficient.  I am  often 
speaking  about  manuring  the  laud,  and  they  say  they  have  not  means  to  do  it,  and  again, 
they  have  not  encouragement,  they  have  not  leases  to  encourage  them ; and  the  capital 
they  get  from  the  loan  fund  and  local  usurers  is  not  beneficial,  it  is  rather  destructive. 

49.  By  what  means  are  the  children  usuaby  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ? — 
I have  known  cases  where  they  are  generally  distributed  among  the  relatives, — the  uncle  or 
aunt  will  take  one,  and  another,  another ; in  other  cases,  they  are  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and 
in  others,  they  are  taken  upon  farms  at  weekly  wages,  as  objects  of  charity,  till  they  grow  up. 

50.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they  built 
and  repaired  ? — They  generally  hold  them  under  the  small  farmers,  and  pay  their  rent  to 
them.  There  are  some  persons  who  build  cottages  for  their  labourers;  Mr.  Wade  does  it, 
nnd  they  are  very  comfortable.  Throughout  the  parish  they  are  built  either  by  the  small 
tenants  or  the  labourers  themselves,  and  kept  iu  repair  too. 

51.  W hat  do  they  usually  pay  for  them  ? — From  30s.  to  £3  for  a house  and  a few  perches 
of  garden. 

52.  Have  they  any  land  besides  the  fe^y  perches  for  a garden  ?— Many  have  none  at  all ; 
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it  differs  in  some  parts  of  the  district.  Where  the  land  is  very  good  they  have  none  at  all 
the  ditches  run  up  to  the  house  ; -where  the  laud  is  poor  they  have  some  land. 

53.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district,  and  what  is  usually  paid? — Con- 
acre land  for  potatoes  prevails  very  generally,  and  also  con-acre  oats.  The  rent  of  con-acre 
is  from  £6  to  £9.  Now,  £8  is  the  average  price  at  this  moment  for  grass  land  which  is 
very  good  ; they  come  a great  distance  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  the  land  is  very  superior, 
for  which  they  pay  £8  or  £8  10s.  I have  known  £9  charged  a little  while  ago,  and  it  ia 
charged  £7  now. 

54.  Do  you  think  the  con-acre  is  beneficial  ? — It  is  serviceable  to  the  small  tenantry,  and 
cannot  be  any  injury  to  the  occupier,  because  it  is  the  large  fanner  who  does  it,  and  it  does 
not  pauperise  the  land. 

55.  Do  you  think  that  a poor  man  who  pays  £8  or  £9  for  con-acre  is  remunerated?— 
Yes,  very  well ; he  is  able  to  feed  his  family  and  feed  Iris  pig : there  is  nothing  that  the 
labourers  complain  of  so  much  as  the  difficulty  of  getting  potato  ground.  The  rent  for  this 
con-acre  is  recovered  in  this  way — they  pass  then  notes  when  they  are  taking  away  their 
corn  in  the  harvest,  and  they  are  obliged  to  pay  that  note  hi  three  months  following. 

56.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No ; I have  not  known  any 
such. 

57.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates? — Yes,  there  is  a difference. 
Hr.  Naper  of  Loughcrew  resides  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  in  the  district ; he  manages  Iris 
property  better.  There  is  an  absentee  proprietor,  Mr.  Sturgeon,  whose  property  was  very 
badly  managed : some  time  since  he  came  and  sawr  it,  and  gave  encouragement  to  the 
building  of  houses,  and  there  is  an  improvement  there. 

58.  What  are  the  agents’  duties  supposed  to  consist  of? — I only  know  three  agents  con- 
nected with  properties  : they  come  clown  twice  a year,  and  take  the  rent.  There  is  no 
resident  agent.  Mr.  Wade  is  his  own  agent ; he  is  a large  proprietor.  Mr.  Naper  has  a 
steward  who  looks  over  the  farms,  and  provides  turnip-seed  and  so  on,  and  charges  them 
for  the  outlay. 

59.  What  are  the  usual  fees  on  enforcing  rent,  or  granting  leases  ? — I do  not  know  a case 
of  thriving  for  rent.  I am  told,  and  I believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Naper’s 
agent,  gives  notice  upon  the  chapel  doors  that  he  will  be  down  on  a certain  day,  and  he 
expects  them  to  pay  half  a year’s  rent ; and  any  of  them  who  do  not  pay  he  charges  2s.  6 d. 
for  being  disappointed,  and  the  trouble  of  going  to  his  accounts  a second  time.  I have 
heard  that  stated  by  Iris  tenants,  and  they  are  here  to  speak  to  it.  I do  not  mention  the 
thing  disparagingly  to  him,  but  to  Iris  credit,  because  another  agent  would  get  a greater 
advantage  by  not  doing  it.  I do  not  believe  that  he  puts  £2  a year  in  his  pocket.  He  does 
it  to  make  them  more  punctual. 

60.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  and  November. 

61.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  government  and  poor  lav 
valuations  ? — I have  got  the  proportion  that  the  actual  rent  bears  to  the  government  and 
poor  law  valuations  ; — it  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  twelve  to  eleven  and  three-fourths. 
The  actual  rent  is  £12,651 . ; the  poor  law  valuation  is  £11,998  ; the  government  valuation, 
£9,518,  of  the  parish  of  Ivilskyer.  Ivilskyer  has  a proportion  in  the  Kells  union,  and  a 
part  in  the  Oldeastle  union,  and  by  adding  the  two  together  you  will  get  this  amount. 

62.  W hat  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — The  comity  cess  of  the  dis- 
trict is  somewhere  about  £3  half-yearly  pier  £100.  The  average  value  of  the  land  in  the 
district  is  35s.  This  is  the  smallest  cess  we  have  paid ; — it  is  as  one  to  sixteen. 

63.  M hat  proportion . does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent? — It  is  one  to  seventeen.  I 
make  the  poor  rate  5d.  in  the  pound,  which  is  collected  twice  a year, — that  is  about  7 \SL 
an  acre,  and  that  twice  a year  is  1,9.  3d.,  and  the  difference  between  that  and  35s.  will 
make  the  proportion. 

64.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— It  is  usually 
allowed  when  the  tenant  is  paying  the  gale  of  rent  in  which  he  paid  the  poor  rate ; for 
instance,  I pay  poor  rate  in  May,  and  I pay  the  rent  next  to  that  in  November.  I shall  not 
be  allowed  for  the  poor  rate  until  I pay  the  rent  after  that. 

i Y5atnffference  has  been  made  t0  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the 
landlord  The  rent-charge  is  all  paid  by  the  tenant.  There  are  two  classes— those  who 
have  leases,  and  those  who  have  not.  Those  who  have  leases  are  obb'ged  to  pay  it,  and 
those  who  have  not,  the  landlord  adds  it  to  the  rent,— of  course  not  including  the  one-fourth. 
. 6G-  Have  you  any  suggestions  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — The  only  thing  I would  suggest  is,  that  some 
arrangement  should  be  made  as  to  the  condition  of  the  tenure  in  the  country.  I think 
that  of  great  importance. 

67.  Have  you  considered  any  specific  plan  ? — I certainly  would  not  afford  to  any  class  of 
m““  facilities  for  removing  poor  people  from  their  holdings  that  they  now  possess. 

6c.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  you  think  a man  can  support  him- 
self  and  his  family,  by  fanning  ?— That  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  the  rent. 

69.  Supposing  the  ordinary  quality  of  land  and  a fair  rent?— A small  family  could  sup- 
port themselves  and  pay  a fair  rent  upon  three  or  four  acres  with  industry.  I see  them  very 
comfortable  upon  that  quantity  of  land  in  the  district. 

70.  Supposing  a lease  to  expire,  and  the  landlord  to  find  the  farm  in  the  occupation  of 
tenants  who  held  not  more  than  one  acre  or  half  an  acre,  have  you  considered  what  a land- 
lord can  or  ought  to  do,  with  respect  to  a property  so  circumstanced,  where  a consolidation 
must  commence  ?— The  landlord,  to  be  sure,  is  anxious  to  unite  these  into  one,  and  be 
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does;  but  at  the  same  time  I think  that  some  proradon,  hut  what  exactly  I cannot  sav 
ought  to  be  made  for  people  under  those  particular  circumstances  ’’ 

71.  Which  do  you  think,  the  independent  labourer  holding  a house  and  half  an  acre  of 
laud,  and  receiving  regular  employment  at  fixed  wages,  or  the  small  farmer  holding  two 
acres  of  land,  to  he  better  off?— I think  the  independent  labourer  getting  his  wa<-es  and 
haring  his  house,  unless  he  pays  an  enormous  rent  for  it,  which  they  do  in  some  cas°es  ■ hut 
let  Mm  Eve  under  a good  farmer  ho  is  as  well  off  as  the  man  who  has  hut  an  acre  or  two 
of  land,  because  there  is  scarcely  room  enough  for  the  exercise  of  the  labour  of  the 
individual,  much  less  for  the  exercise  ot  tlic  labour  of  his  family,  on  that  sized  farm 

72.  Do  yon  think,  if  it  was  possible  to  provide  regular  labour  for  those  who  hold  small 

farms,  that  then-  condition  would  be  improved  by  converting  them  into  independent 
labourers  ?— If  they  could  unite  the  two  together,  it  would  be  the  best.  If  I could  give  a 
man  constant  labour  and  sufficient  land  to  Slid  food  for  his  family,  that  would  be  bettePtW 
the  mere  labourer  without  the  land.  ' 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

John  Di/as,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  reside  ?-At  Burfort,  near  Kells.  I am  a farmer  and  agrazicr,  occupying 
within  a few  acres  of  1,000  Irish  acres.  ® 

2.  Is  it  principally  grazing  land  ?-I  have  both.  I should  think,  on  the  average,  generally 

speaking,  I have  100  acres  of  tillage,  and  the  rest  in  grazing.  6 s - 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ?— I am  acquainted  with  thP 
Se'^omidCt  ^ r°Und  heie’  M<5ath’  Westmeath>  and  Cavan.  I may  sayVeen  or  twenty 

. f-  fie-'al  de51‘iPtion  .of  **t.  Strict ; is  it  generally  arable  or  grazing  ?— It 

is  both,  but  I think  this  part  is  most  in  grazing.  ° ° 

u Do^  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise ; and  in  what  par- 
ticulars .—It  is  improving  certainly.  I have  been  a collector  of  county  cess  for  twenty- 
sevemTparishesUat01  ™d6r  ^ *'the  aCt'  and  “ commissio"er  for  the  valuation  of  lands  in 

0.  In  what  particulars  is  agriculture  improving  ?— Both  in  draining  and  in  tillage  • 

1.  H hat  are  the  manm-es  more  generally  used  here?— The  manure  principals  used  is 
ten-yard  manure  ; some  people  use  lime,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  P 1 

here,  but  nosehools Parmm8  societieB  « agricultural  Bchook?_We  have  a farming  society 

1'aS  leen  tie  of  tIie  farIui,'S  society,  so  far  as  it  has  gone  ?— It  has  done 
good  in  the  improvement  of  the  stock. 

dJZJ*  M tIle  «ene/al  size  of  tillage  farms  in  this  neighbourhood,  should  you  say?— 

S:r“«morafrp°^nl  °f  £%t°  100  “ t]'“  **** 

JlePutlP?  «feral  of  the  P“i"S  farm  ? — That  is  a question  very  hard  to 
turiTout  tVbe'profitable^1110  TO3r’  °f  be  !ar«er  tlla''  othe™.  “ *V 

fattening S1'™®  f?"ns  Principally  appropriated,  to  the  roaring  or 
Srinv  rf I?  ^i™  a gl?ZT  alld  ha™  bad  1™^.  wliiell  I appropriate  to  the 

SSktejrfb.  ■’  0,1  *be  bett® Ia,,i  1 &tt“-  T]'°  Werior  land  in  the  district  is 
appropnated  to  the  rearing  young  stock,  and  the  better  land  to  the  fattening 

UmlrnlST-  in  agiicultural  tillage  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for 
“e  pondari™ Z h “ “ S00d  d6al  tmage  14  emPIoJB  a g“Od  many  more  people,  but 
afford°to emlvtitpT  S°  f eat’.and  the  Pnces  of  coni  80  low,  that  the  farmers  cannot 
tmage;  pl  7 sitfficieut  Pe°Ple  *>  improve  their  land  as  they  ought,  either  in  draining  or 

“ i*16  reut  fi^ed;  is  **  “ £Caeml  by  proposal,  or  valuation,  or  by 
agreement  ?— Sometanes  by  proposal,  and  sometimes  by  contract. 

no  means'  S3  „ ij  i.you  mea11  „";,len  tbe  Mgbest  bidder  is  declared  the  tenant  ?— No,  by 
the | value  of  the  ted 14  “ ^ °“e  *h>‘  pe°ple  pr0i,0Be  bey°nd 

bidder  “ the  dis^rict  vvitli' which  Jou  are  acquainted,  to  take  the  highest 

« *»  it  would 

upon  in  a usuaUya  Sr.oss  sum  or  an  acreable  rent ?— Sometimes  it  may  be  agreed 

P18.  Where  a other  tunes  acreable,  but  generally  acreable— so  much  the  Irish  acre, 
generally  sent  ?P  22?  1S  ®ent  out  for  tlie  purpose  of  valuing  land,  what  class  of  person  is 
19  hL  t A 6 ?eraUy  a Persou  who  has  a knowledge  of  land. 

The  better  class  of  lirm^t  ” & valuator3  or  is  he  of  the  better  ckss  of  farmers  ?— 

>®tVgOTdl Imd raries  from0anT6?g^ S°°d ?and’ not kcllldine town-parks ?— Tho average 
2i.  "Ww  varies  rrom  o0s.  to  two  guineas. 

the  government? vain?**1  d?es  **  ,ear  to  tbe  P00r  law  aud  government  valuations  ?— I think 
»ot  so  much.  WWo  Tai‘ly  oae-fourth  less,  as  near  as  I can  judge  ; in  some  cases  it  is 
and.  I certainly  dn  +v  v !?n(i  13  rea%  good,  the  government  valuation  comes  up  nearly  to  it, 
am  bred  to  land  in  T?  government  valuation  was  the  best  valuation  I ever  saw.  I 
described  the  differentia  ^ ^ave  a ^owledge  of  the  qualities  of  land,  and  they  have 
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John  Dyas,  esq. 


22.  Are  the  poor  law  valuations,  generally  speaking,  pretty  fair  ?— They  are  lower  in 
proportion  than  the  rent  charged,  in  some  places  I know  of.  In  one  place  the  poor  law 
valuator  valued  a good  deal  more  than  the  tenant  was  “paying,  hut  that  might  he  an 

°V23^°What  are  the  usual  crops  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted;  do  you  cul- 
tivate wheat  much? — I do  not  reckon  this  a great  wheat  country. 

24.  Is  oats  the  principal  produce  ? — Yes. 

25.  What  should,  you  say  was  the  average  produce  of  the  land  paying  35s.  an  acre  ?— 
From  twelve  to  fifteen  barrels  of  oats. 

26.  What  quantity  of  cattle  would  100  acres  feed? — On  the  average  of  that  35s.  land, 
I certainly  think,  to  do  justice  to  the  cattle,  they  would  take  from  an  acre  and  a rood  to 
an  acre  and  a half,  each  beast,  to  feed  them,  to  do  them  justice. 

27.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — That  often  depends 
upon  the  kind  of  landlord,  and  it  varies  according  to  the  estate;  but  the  general  custom 
mostly  prevailing  is,  that  one  half-year  is  paid  before  the  other  half  becomes  due,  that  is, 
in  April  and  October  ; in  this  country  they  are  mostly  May  and  November. 

2S.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill? — No,  I believe  not  generally, 
that  I am  acquainted  with. 

29.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  and  what  rate  of 
interest  is  charged  by  them  ? — The  very  small  class  do  take  up  money  at  the  loan  fond,  and 
depend  upon  it  to  a certain  degree ; but  they  are  often  put  to  a great  deal  of  expense  to 
repay  that  money. 

30.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Some- 
times by  process  and  decrees  at  quarter  sessions ; at  other  times  by  ejectment,  to  dispossess 
those  who  do  not  pay. 

31.  Is  distress  carried  to  sale  frequently? — It  is  not  now,  and  has  not  been  latterly. 

32.  Is  it  usual  to  hold  arrears  of  long  standing  over  against  the  tenants  ? — It  is ; which 
is  a very  great  injury,  for  when  they  are  not  able  to  pay  they  had  better  wipe  it  off. 

33.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  receipts  of  rent  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— 
If  they  are  not  paid  up  to  the  gale  day  it  is  always  on  account,  which  I consider  a very  bad 
thing.  I would  give  the  land  at  a fair  rent,  and  let  the  rent  he  paid  up  regularly. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  mid- 
dlemen, in  this  district  ? — I cannot  say.  There  are  not  a great  many  middlemen,  there  are 
some  ; and  where  they  are  under  the  proprietors  in  many  cases  they  are  much  better  off. 

35.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  hi  this  district  ? — No. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease? — Principally  all  the  small  hold- 
ings are  at  will. 

37.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — It  has  a very  great  effect : when  a man  has  not  a beneficial 
lease,  at  a fair  rent,  he  wall  never  improve  his  lands.  But  I am  sorry  to  say,  and  I do  not 
care  if  they  were  present  to  hear  it,  that  we  have  some  very  bad  landlords  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, not  giving  leases  nor  encouragement  to  a good  tenant,  not  making  allowance  for 
draining  or  ditching,  or  giving  any  beneficial  interest  for  the  comfort  of  the  tenant. 

3S.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  a lease  sufficiently  long  to  afford  a tenant  security  to  make 
improvements  ? — That  all  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  farm,  and  the  man  being  a man 
of  capital  and  industry.  We  know  there  are  men  not  worthy  of  land,  not  improving 
tenants,  nor  men  of  good  information,  so  as  to  know  how  to  improve  land  or  to  grow  crops, 
or  have  a comfortable  dwelling. 

39.  Taking  a farm  of  fifty  acres  ? — That  is  a small  farm  for  a man  to  say  be  can  live 
respectably  upon,  and  maintain  and  educate  bis  children,  and  have  some  cows  and  sheep ; 
and  again,  if  you  have  too  much  land  in  tillage  the  farm  is  impoverished.  If  you  have  too 
small  a farm  you  never  can  enrich  the  land  or  bring  up  a family  respectably. 

40.  Supposing  a farm  of  fifty  acres,  what  do  you  think  would  be  a reasonable  lease  for 
an  in-coming  tenant  who  was  expected  to  handle  Iris  farm  properly ; would  twenty-one 
years  be  sufficient? — No  ; I do  not  think  it  would,  in  the  way  of  buildings  or  improvements. 
If  the  landlord  builds  a good  bouse,  and  thatches  and  drains,  it  may  be  so,  or  pays  half  of 
it ; but  that  they  will  uot  do. 

41.  ai  that  case,  where  the  landlord  builds,  what  would  you  think  a sufficient  lease  ?— 
That  all  depends  upon  the  rent  and  the  accommodation,  and  what  assistance  the  landlord 
gives  him.  If  he  gives  an  interest  to  a good  tenant  he  ought  to  get  three  lives  or  thirty- 
one  years,  along  "with  the  building. 

42.  Axe  you  aware  of  the  length  of  lease  in  Scotland  where  they  are  very  good  farmers?— 
No,  I am  not.  1 have  heard  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years,  but  perhaps  they  are  not  rack- 
rented.  I believe  they  are  very  poor. 

43.  What  do  you  think  of  a system  of  arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  by 
which  tlie  tenant  would  be  secured  compensation  for  bis  improvements ; would  you  prefer 
that  or  a long  lease  ? — I would  rather  have  a long  lease ; because  if  I was  looking  for 
improvements,  I and  my  landlord  might  never  agree.  I am  a very  improving  man  myself. 
I cannot  hear  the  idea  but  to  improve  land  or  property  where  I have  an  interest  or  a lease, 
and  I cannot  bear  the  idea  to  lay  out  a shilling  where  I have  not  an  interest  in  the  land; 
and  I certainly  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  a landlord,  if  he  wishes  to  encourage  his  tenants, 
ought  to  give  a fair  valuable  interest,  and  a good  term,  so  that  the  tenant  would  have  some 
little  security  for  his  children  after  bis  death. 

44.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
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jointly  ? That  is  a tiling  in  which  the  landlord  sometimes  assists,  but  very  seldom,  I am 

sorry"  to  say.  Very  few  tenants  have  capital  sufficient  to  make  valuable  improvements. 

45.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  a farmwecognised  by  the  landlords,  and  prevalent  in 
the  district  ? — Sometimes  it  is,  and  at  other  times  it  will  not  be  allowed  where  there  has 
been  any  subletting. 

46.  Is  there  any  custom  in  the  country  as  to  selling  a farm ; does  the  tenant  think  he 
has  a right  to  receive  something  for  the  farm? — There  has  been  inserted  a clause  against 
subletting ; but,  where  there  is  no  lease,  they  often  sell  their  interest,  and  get  people  to 
come  in  and  give  them  some  consideration,  in  order  to  be  in  possession  where  there  is 
no  lease. 

47.  Is  that  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — They  cannot  prevent  it  in  many  cases. 

48.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  out  to  any  extent  in  this  district  ? — 
Indeed  I think  it  has : the  landlords  do  not  like  very  small  holdings, — they  do  not  pay 
their  rent,  and  the  lands  will  not  improve;  and  when  they  get  a tenant  to  take  a larger 
tract,  they  generally  set  it  to  him. 

49.  Has  that  system  of  consolidation  been  carried  into  effect  with  hardship  to  the  occu- 
pying tenants,  or  generally  with  consideration  and  kindness  ? — In  general  there  has  been  a 
consideration  given.  I am  an  agent  myself;  and  where  a lease  dropt  and  there  was  a good 
many  subdivisions,  I joined  it  to  a better  class  of  farmers  who  had  part  of  the  same  land; 
and  as  soon  as  the  lease  expired,  as  they  had  built  the  houses,  I got  them  valued,  and  gave 
them  the  valuation  in  money,  and  now  I said,  “ I will  let  you  remain  here  another  year,  till 
you  can  provide  yourselves ;”  and  I paid  them  the  value  of  the  buildings. 

50.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  value  you  paid  ? — I gave  them  £85  in  one  case. 

51.  Among  what  number  was  that  sum  distributed? — I think  between  ten  or  twelve. 

52.  What  was  the  parish  or  townland  on  which  they  occurred '? — The  parish  of  Killeen, 
the  townland  of  BaHymacat. 

53.  Who  was  the  landlord  ? — Mr.  Nathaniel  Holme. 

54.  Did  he  leave  it  to  you  to  give  to  the  tenants  what  you  considered  right  and  pro- 
per ? — Yes,  he  left  it  entirely  to  me. 

55.  What  became  of  them  ? — They  went  off  the  land  to  other  small  holdings.  They 
were  just  a class  of  labourers. 

56.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  parish  of  Kilskyer  ? — I am. 

57.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  dispossession  of  small  occupiers  in  that  paiish  since 
1832? — I believe  upon  part  of  the  townlands  of  Ballinagun  some  were  put  out.  The 
lands  of  Boltown  had  been  subdivided  thirty  years  ago.  I held  tlio  lands  of  Boltown 
about  twenty-two  years.  At  the  time  I took  it  it  was  principally  all  grazing  land. 

58.  Have  there  been  any  number  of  families  turned  off  there  since  that  time  ? — No,  not 
since  it  came  into  my  hands,  except  a few  little  cottiers. 

59.  To  what  extent? — On  the  proportion  I held  about  four  or  five  families ; they  were 
nothing  better  than  labourers. 

60.  Had  you  the  whole  of  the  townland  ? — No. 

61.  Who  holds  any  besides  you  ? — One  of  the  Mr.  Battersbys  holds  about  200  acres.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  any  cabin  upon  that. 

62.  Do  Mr.  Battersby  and  yourself  occupy  the  whole  of  Boltown? — No ; there  is  another 
small  portion  that  is  not  Lord  Darnley’s, — it  belongs  to  Lord  Fingall ; but  between  Mr. 
Battersby  and  myself  we  hold  all  Lord  Darnley’s. 

63.  How  long  have  you  held  your  portion  ? — About  twenty-two  years.  It  was  in  1 822 
or  1823  I became  tenant. 

64.  Have  you  dispossessed  any  cottiers,  or  known  of  any  being  dispossessed  on  your 
part  since  that  time  ? — None,  except  what  I have  Btated  ; and  on  Mr.  Battersby’s  there 
were  none,  except  the  herd  : you  may  say  a couple  of  families.  It  was  all  in  grazing.  It 
was  held  by  Sir  Hugh  O’Reilly,  and  he  ran  in  arrear  £2,000,  and  he  was  ejected;  and  I 
took  the  entire  farm  for  Mr.  Battersby  for  six  months,  if  not  redeemed  in  twelve  months. 
It  was  not  redeemed,  and  then  Lord  Darnley  said,  “I  will  make  two  farms  of  it;”  and  Mr. 
Battersby  got  one  division,  and  I got  the  other. 

65.  Can  you  state  what  number  of  families  were  living  on  the  townland  when  Sir  Hugh 
O’Reilly  was  ejected  ?— Only  what  I tell  you. 

66.  How  many  ? — Seven  families ; not  one  more  on  my  division.  Then  on  Mr.  Bat- 
tersby’s, two  families. 

67.  You  state  of  your  own  knowledge  there  were  only  nine  families  on  that  part,  of 
Boltown  when  Sir  Hugh  O’Reilly  was  ejected? — Yes. 

68.  How  many  reside  now  upon  the  same  lands  ? — Mr.  Battersby  has  three  families  on 
his,  and  four  on  mine.  Two  is  the  only  difference  between  them. 

s'  ^ Kelly  was  told  there  were  thirty-nine  families  ejected  about  the  year 
1831,  he  must  have  been  misinformed  by  the  people  who  told  him  ? — Completely  so.  Air. 
Kelly  is  a stranger,  and  not  long  come  to  the  parish ; he  has  come  from  Alullingar,  or  that 
part  of  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

< 0.  Have  you  any  other  land  in  the  same  parish  ? — No,  no  other  but  that.  I have  lands 
m seven  parishes. 

F if*  you  tte  Propnetor  of  Staholmuck,  near  Kells? — I am;  it  is  within  four  miles  of 
Kells;  I am  the  owner  of  it, — I purchased  that  property ; it  was  sold  by  order  of  the  court 
® year  1835.  Those  lands  belonged  to  a very  old  respectable  family  of  the  name  of 
Fleming.  Part  of  the  lands  were  leased  to  tenants,  and  part  let  under  the  courts.  After 
1 Purchased  it,  I got  an  order  of  court  to  put  me  iu  possession  of  what  was  let  under  the 
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court,  and  when  I came  in  upon  it  there  were  a good  many  poor  people  living  on  it ; then 
I demanded  possession  from  them,  and  the  principal  part  of  them  gave  me  possession.  I 
put  them  in  as  caretakers  to  take  care  of  the  places,  as  my  farm  servants.  I let  them  remain 
on  the  lands,  some  two  years,  some  three  years,  and  I charged  them  no  rent ; and  when 
they  were  going  away  I gave  them  their  timber  and  thatch,  or  any  manure  they  had  put 
out' on  the  lands,  and*  gave  them  the  land  for  nothing  for  their  crop.  There  was  more  of 
the  land  I got  from  the  tenants,  to  whom  I gave  in  exchange  land  elsewhere  at  a sacrifice 
to  get  away  some  of  these  cottiers.  I gave  them  their  place  for  I believe  a year  and  a half 
for  nothing;  and  the  cabins  they  built  (they  had  no  term  in  it  or  any  thing),  I got  them 
valued,  and  whatever  was  considered  a fair  value  for  those  cabins  I paid  it  to  them  in  money, 
I think  about  four  or  five  and  twenty  pounds,  and  in  other  cases  upwards  of  forty  or  fifty 
pounds.  I let  them  take  away  the  timber  and  thatch,  and  I gave  them  land  for  their 
manure  for  nothing,  and  they  went  away  quite  satisfied  and  contented. 

72.  What  number  of  those  families  do  you  think  there  may  have  been? — I cannot  tell 
that ; there  were  a great  number : I never  kept  an  account  of  them.  They  became  located 
there  when  it  was  let  under  the  courts ; there  was  nobody  to  prevent  them. 

73.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  lauds  at  Staholmuck  ? — Three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
acres  in  Staholmuck  and  St.  John’s  Rath. 

74.  Were  they  both  together  ? — Yes. 

75.  What  effect  has  the  consolidation  of  the  farms  upon  the  production  of  the  land  and 
the  employment  of  labour? — There  is  a good  deal  of  employment  of  labour  in  laying  it 
down  and  working  it  at  first : but  when  laid  down  and  brought  into  feeding,  the  labour  is 
saved.  There  is  another  division  called  Coolenlist,  though  that  goes  under  the  name  of 
Staholmuck,  wliei-e  I laid  out  a good  deal  of  money.  Mr.  George  Macartney  has  an  interest 
in  the  land.  I got  it  in  a very  bad  state.  I have  laid  out  a good  deal  upon  107  acres.  I 
sank  the  river,  and  I offered  to  give  it  up  if  he  would  pay  me  my  expenses,  and  he  null  not 
make  me  any  abatement. 

76.  Is  subletting  or  subdividing  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  now  ? — I do  not  think  it 
is  ; the  gentlemen  of  the  country  have  set  their  faces  against  it,  the  population  was  increasing 
so  fast. 

77.  In  cases  of  new  lettings,  how  do  they  generally  proceed  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
tenants, in  the  district  with  winch  you  are  acquainted? — Sometimes  the  landlord  says,  “I  will 
not  have  all  these  sub-tenants he  wishes  to  let  his  land  to  a more  solvent  tenant  and  not 
to  have  it  cut  up.  Then  there  is  some  consideration  given  to  those  sub-tenants,  and  they 
have  time  given  to  them  to  provide  elsewhere. 

78.  Is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  in  your  opinion  improving,  or  otherwise  ? I do 

not  think  the  country  generally  is  improving ; I say  that  as  a farmer  myself:  I pay  a great 
deal  of  rent.  Since  the  tariff  came,  and  the  low  prices  of  corn,  there  has  been  a great 
falling  off  in  the  prices  of  cattle,  and  the  distemper  set  in,  which  has  produced  considerable 
injury,  and  the  country  is  in  a very  distressed  state  at  present. 

79.  Is  the  capital  of  the  small  fanners  generally  sufficient  for  their  operations  ? It  is 

not. 

80 . How  is  it  supplied  ?— They  have  not  got  it ; and  if  they  go  to  the  loan  fund  they  must 
he  selling  off  what  little  they  have  to  meet  the  weekly  payments  or  the  payment  every 
fortnight.  I do  not  think  these  loan  funds  are  serving  the  country. 

81.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages  ?— Under  the  farmers;  they 
give  them  a little  garden  for  their  accommodation.  In  some  cases  they  give  them  their 
house  and  garden,  and  charge  them  no  rent ; but  they  are  generally  wretched. 

82.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to;  what  wages  do  you  give? — I generally  give  in  the 
summer  half-year  10c?.,  and  in  the  winter  half-year  8 c?. 

83.  Is  their  wretchedness  attributable  to  their  low  wages  ?— Yes,  it  is,  very  much ; and 
in  the  next  place,  they  do  not  get  employment  generally.  I give  a good  deal  of  employ- 
ment ; it  costs  me  £500  a year  for  employment — at  least  that. 

84.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  that  labourers  receive  ?— The  usual  rate  is  from  8 d. 

to  lOrf.  In  harvest  time  it  may  be  Is.,  or  Is.  2d.,  or  Is.  3d. ; hut  it  is  generally  not  more 
than  Is.  J 

85.  In  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  do  you  perceive  any  great  difference 
in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ; should  you  say  that  the  estates  of  large 
proprietors  were,  as  a class,  better  managed  than  those  of  small  proprietors,  or  absentee 
estates  better  managed  than  those  of  residents  ?— It  ah  depends  upon  whether  the  land- 
lord is  a man  who  wishes  to  give  a fair  interest  to  an  improving  tenant.  But  I would  say, 
where  a landed  proprietor  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  and  does  good,  he  is  much  more 
benefit  than  the  absentee. 

86.  The  question  was  whether  their  estates  were  better  managed  ? Where  there  is  a 

proper  agent  who  has  a knowledge  of  land,  and  is  allowed  by  the  landlord  to  give  en- 
couragement, it  is  much  better  managed.  Now  I would  say  upon  the  Earl  of  Darnley’s 
estate  he  gives  the  tenants  more  encouragement,  and  lets  his' land  at  a fairer  valuation  than 
many  others. 

87.  Does  he  set  his  lands  in  general  by  valuation  or  proposal  ? — It  is  generally  by  pro- 
posal ; hut  he  will  not  take  a high  rent,  he  gives  the  land  at  a fair  rent  to  a solvent  tenant 
that  he  thinks  can  do  justice  to  it.  All  round  this  town  it  is  a rack  rent,  and  I am  sorry 
to  say  it  is  not  improving  ; about  this  town  they  are  paying  too  much  rent. 

88.  How  is  the  rent,  generally  enforced  from  defaulting  tenants  ; is  it  by  distress  or  by 
ejectment?— There  is  very  little  distress  latterly ; if  they  offered  to  sell,  there  would  not 
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be  buyers.  Now  they  are  generally  put  out  by  ejectment,  or  for  small  sums  processed,  and 
decreed,  and  sent  to  gaol ; and  they  will  not  be  permitted  out  of  gaol,  without  paying  the 
rent  or  giving  up  the  holding. 

89.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  usually  bear  to  the  rent  of  the  land  ? It  is 

£3  2s.  7 id.  for  £100  on  one  parish.  In  Kells  I pay,  I consider,  nearly  £100  a year  county 
cess,  and"  I pay  also  nearly  £100  a year  rent-charge  and  poor  rate. 

90.  What  should  you  say  was  the  fan-  letting  value  of  the  lands  of  which  you  are  in  pos- 

session ?— I consider  that  it  would  set  at  about  £1,900  a year ; but  I think  that  I am  paying 
more  than  a fair  rent  for  two  of  my  farms.  ° 

91.  When  is  tho  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rates  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  settling 
for  the  rent,  either  in  April  or  October. 

92.  Is  it  allowed  immediately  after  it  is  paid  ?— It  is  not,  unless  it  is  paid  before  the  half- 
year  is  due.  I was  not  allowed  the  rate,  in  one  case,  paid  on  the  2nd  May,  till  I paid  my 
November  rent. 

93.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  kind  to  make,  of  any  alterations  in  the  law  and 
practice,  relating  to  the  occupation  of  land  ? — In  the  way  of  agency,  much  might  be  done ; 
if  there  were  agents  to  look  after  properties  in  a proper  manner,  who  really  knew  the  value 
of  Land,  or  what  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  improvements. 

94.  What  mode  would  you  propose  for  introducing  such  a system,  if  individual  interest 
will  not  open  men’s  eyes  to  the  advantage  of  it  ? — I declare  that  is  a very  difficult  thing  for 
me  to  answer. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Thomas  Barnes , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Near  Moynalty,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a magistrate  of  the  county,  a landholder,  and  an 
agent. 

3.  To  what  extent  are  you  a landholder '? — About  300  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  barony  of  Lower  Kells ; I reside  in  it. 

o.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  soil  of  the  district  ? — The  soil  is  rather  a light 
soil,  but  good  land,  and  well  adapted  to  tillage. 

6.  Is  the  district  very  populous  ? — Part  of  it  is.  I am  on  the  borders  of  Cavan.  As  you 
approach  Cavan,  the  country  gets  more  populous. 

7.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements? — No,  I 
should  say  it  does  not ; but  agriculture  is  so  unimproved  at  present,  it  would  remunerate 
any  one  to  improve  it. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving? — Yes,  rapidly. 

9.  In  what  particulars? — We  have  established  an  agricultural  society  here,  of  which  I 
am  the  honorary  secretary ; and  the  encouragement  it  has  given  has  stimulated  the  farmers 
very  much. 

10.  Have  many  of  the  fanners  of  the  lower  class  joined  it? — Yes ; our  list  contains 
more  than  one-half  of  the  working  farmers. 

11.  Are  the  farmers  entering  with  spirit  into  it? — Yes,  as  much  so  as  the  tunes  will 
afiord.  The  times  are  very  bad,  but  it  has  made  much  greater  progress  than  I expected. 

12.  What  is  the  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — They  vary  greatly — from  a hundred  acres 
down  to  ten. 

13.  "What  is  the  mode  of  culture  usually  followed  ? — The  usual  mode  is  potatoes,  in  my 
part  of  the  country;  then  oats,  and  often  a second  crop  of  oats,  seldom  a third;  and  then 
potatoes  again  with  manure ; and  they  then  lay  it  down  with  the  first  crop  of  oats — that  is 
one  great  improvement.  They  never  sow  a second  crop  of  oats  after  they  have  manured. 
Ihey  also  sow  clover  and  grasses ; and,  where  the  land  has  been  in  a course  of  tillage, 
taen  they  seldom  leave  it  more  than  three  years  in  grass.  They  are  trying  very  much  to 
Dung  them  to  sow  oats  the  second  year,  instead  of  taking  a potato  crop.  Where  I manage 
for  Mr.  Fan-ell,  we  have  an  agriculturist,  and  we  are  endeavouring  to  bring  them  into  a 
regular  system. 

14.  Has  the  improved  tillage  as  yet  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour  ? — I cer- 
mly  think  it  has.  We  are  endeavouring  to  get  them  to  sow  turnips,  which  has  increased 
e demand  for  labour,  and  will  increase  it  substantially.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get 

tY^i0w  green  crops,  the  potato  crop  is  so  important  to  them, 
o.  What  is  the  size  of  the  grazing  farms,  in  general? — We  have  no  grazing  farms  to 
any  extent  m our  district. 

16.  Have  you  any  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joiut  tenancy  ? — There  is  only  one  estate 
acquainted  with,  belonging  to  the  provost  for  the  time  being  of  Trinity  College, 
tke^hole  rCT3^ ’ aQ<^  ^ saY  ^ *s  fhe  worst  managed  estate  I am  acquainted  with  in 

have  heard ^ ^hhng  have  the  people  there? — Their  own  life  and  twenty-one  years,  as  I 

ma^ner=  generally  through  the  country,  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal,  by 
IQ  Pr^te  contract? — It  is,  generally  speaking,  by  proposal, 

ation  d h cus*om  *°  *ahe  the  highest  offer  ? — No ; the  landlord  takes  it  into  consider- 
the  wfi  t 00868  *enan'fc  5 and,  upon  the  estates  best  managed,  it  is  not  done  by  taking 
ten^Tlt0  es  ProP°saI.  On  Mr.  Farrell’s  estate,  we  take  in  proposals,  but  we  select  the 
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20  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Always  a very  great  pre. 
ference.  I have  hail  instances  where  I have  always  named  the  rent. 

21  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  m that  district . — 1 should  say  there 
are  three  qualities ; the  first  quality  from  20s.  to  30.9.,  then  from  30s.  to  40s.,  and  the  best 
quality  I take  from  40s.  to  45s.,  and  some  as  high  as  50s.,  the  Irish  acre. 

99  Then  40s.  would  be  the  average  ?— No,  that  is  not  the  average  ; we  have  more  in- 


23  What  proportion  does  the  setting  value  hear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valua- 
tions?  The  poor  law  valuation  of  the  estates  I am  acquainted  with  nearly  corresponds  with 

the  present  letting.  The  government  valuation  is  generally  considered  8s.  under,  I under- 

24  Have  you  compared  the  government  valuation  with  the  letting  ? — Yes ; hut  not  so  as 

to  give  an  accurate  answer:  hut  the  poor  law  valuation  exactly  corresponds  with  the  rentals, 
except  a mere  trifle.  , . 0 , , , ,, 

25  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  /—In  about  hve  months, 
in  the  month  of  April  and  the  month  of  October.  If  we  receive  one  gale  before  the  other 
is  due,  we  are  satisfied. 

26.  Is  there  any  system  in  this  country  of  paying  rent  by  bdls  /—I  have  oltcn  heard  of 

it,  but  I never  knew  it.  . _ , 

27.  What  have  you  heard  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  ? — I cannot  say  that  I know  any 

instance  of  it.  _ 

2S.  Does  the  tenant  depend  at  all  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  /—Yes,  the  small 
tenants  depend  very  much  upon  the  loan  funds. 

29.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  loan  fund  ?— It  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 
The  use  of  the  money  does  a great  deal  for  some  people,  but  it  is  more  useful  to  the  small 
tradespeople  than  to  the  farmers. 

30.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— In 
many  cases  they  drive  them  for  the  rent : that  lias  not  been  my  practice  at  all ; I do  not 
think  it  a good  one.  If  a tenant  has  his  land  too  dear,  and  is  in  arrear,  the  landlord  ought 
to  give  it  him  at  a fair  rent ; if  he  is  in  arrear,  all  the  driving  in  the  world  will  not  enable 
him  to  pay.  I always  recommend  an  ejectment ; I have  never  taken  out  a distress. 

31.  Is  the  system  of  processing  for  rent,  as  a debt,  followed  at  all  ? — No,  it  is  not  at  all 

the  general  practice.  . 

32.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  district,  are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the 
tenauts  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

33.  Are  the  receipts  for  reut  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— For  a parti- 
cular gale,  generally  speaking. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  middle- 
men ? — Very  many  of  the  estates  are  coming  more  under  the  proprietors  ; they  have  been 
in  many  instances  under  middlemen,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  under  the  courts.  The 
condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  proprietors  is  far  superior  to  that  under  the  middlemen. 

35.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — The  small  tenants-at-will,  and 
the  large  ones  by  lease. 

36.  Are  there  any  particular  covenants  in  the  leases? — Most  of  the  landlords  in  my 
neighbourhood  are  very  particular  as  to  the  subletting  clause. 

37.  Wliat  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure,  whether  it  is  by  lease  or  at  will,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenants,  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Where  there  is  a tenant  with 
capital,  a lease  has  a very  good  effect ; hut  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  small  tenants.  It 
is  necessary  for  the  landlord  to  be  able  to  make  these  men  mind  their  business.  I would 
never  recommend  a landlord  to  give  a lease  to  a man  of  that  description  ; they  are  generally 
without  capital. 

38.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant 
or  jointly  ? — They  have  been  generally  by  the  tenants ; but  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  the 
landlords  have  made  great  improvements  themselves  to  enable  the  tenants  to  make  improve- 
ments. I think  that  the  landlord  is  paying  much  more  attention  to  his  tenantry  than  he 
did  when  I first  remember. 

39.  Is  there  much  improvement  carried  on  upon  land  by  draining  ? — It  is  a dry  country:  j 

there  is  only  the  corner  of  a field  that  requires  draining,  here  and  there.  ; 

40.  What  is  the  description  of  improvements  you  consider  necessary  ? — We  are  endes-  : 

vouring  to  get  them  into  a good  rotation  of  crops,  and  to  get  them  to  grow  green  crops;  jj 
and  for  that  purpose  we  supply  them  with  guano  or  bone  dust,  and  we  supply  them  with  ; 
clover  seeds  of  the  best  kind  : aud  we  have  many  good  bulls  in  the  neighbourhood — j 
of  the  landlords  keep  hulls  for  their  tenants.  ] 

41.  Has  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  had  any  effect  in  increasing  the  demand  for  ; 
labour  ? — Yes,  I think  it  has  ; the  people  use  more  labour  in  cleaning  their  land  : they  aw  ' 
much  more  particular  than  they  were. 

42.  Is  the  tenant-right  or  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  at  all  prevalent  in  the  district  ?—  ! 
Yes,  on  the  borders  of  Cavan,  where  the  tenants  are  small,  and  the  land  especially  high,  j 

43.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — No,  it  takes  place  entirely  through  neglect 

The  landlords  are  absentees  altogether — not  from  Ireland,  hut  they  live  away  from  then 
properties.  . 

44_,  What  does  it  generally  sell  for,  compared  to  a year’s  rent  ? — It  varies  very  much- 1 
often  heard  of  farms  selling  exorbitantly  high  ; I heard  of  £80  given  for  ten  acres,  pa7®o 
30s.  an  acre.  _ I do  not  know  whether  it  is  general. 
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45.  Is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — I think  it  is  increasing. 

46.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  the  district  with  which  you 
are  acquainted  ? — Not  at  present ; but  it  has  been  to  a considerable  extent  where  the 
middlemen  sublet.  When  the  land  got  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  he  paid  them  to  go 
away  to  consolidate  the  farms.  I should  say  I do  not  know  any  instance  of  it  for  fifteen 
rears  in  my  country,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dyas. 

47.  Is  there  any  compensation  generally  made  to  tenants  put  out  under  those  circum- 
stances ?— The  case  that  I know  of  was  before  I had  any  thing  to  do  with  land.  It  is 
uot  going  on  now ; no  such  thing  is  thought  of. 

48°  To  what  extent  is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  ? It  is  not 

carried  on  to  any  extent ; the  landlords  are  doing  all  they  can  to  prevent  it : they  seem  to 
be  doing  every  thing  they  can,  and  nothing  is  more  troublesome. 

49.  What  means  do  you  resort  to  to  prevent  it?— We  insert  strong  covenants  against  it 
and  we  threaten  legal  proceedings ; but  we  have  never  taken  any. 

50.  What  is  the  effect  of  a new  letting  on  the  sub-tenants  ; are  they  continued,  or  are 
they  in  general  removed  ? — Where  the  estates  are  greatly  subdivided,  they  are  consolidating 
the  farms,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Where  the  farms  are  two  or  three  acres  a.  pieced 
they  raise  them  up  to  ten  or  fifteen ; but  there  are  very  few  instances  now  occurring. 

51.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  improv- 
ing, or  otherwise  ?— I think  it  is  improving  veiy  much.  I think  that  the  large  farmers  in 
this  country  are  very  comfortable. 

52.  Do  you  consider  the  situation  of  the  small  tenantiy  improving  ? Yes,  I should  say 

that  they  are  improving ; but  in  comparison  -with  the  other  class,  they  are  not  very  com- 
fortable,— they  are  very  little  better  than  the  labourers. 

53.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — Yes  ; and  every  thing  connected  with 
agriculture  I think  is  improving.  I was  very  anxious  to  try  to  get  an  agricultural  school 
established  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  very  important,  but  I was  not  able  to  succeed. 

54.  Is  there  any  one  in  this  town  ?— No,  there  is  none  nearer  than  Moate,  in  the  county 
of  Westmeath.  I think  we  want  agricultural  knowledge,  and  we  want  capital. 

55.  How  is  the  deficiency  of  capital  supplied  ? — The  small  farmers  endeavour  to  supply 

it  from  the  loan  fund,  and  they  endeavour  sometimes  to  borrow,  for  which  they  pay  an 
enormous  interest.  r 

56.  Is  the  acreable  rent  placed  upon  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  than  upon  the  larger 
farms  ? — Decidedly. 

57.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages? — Generally  under 
the  small  farmers ; but  they  come  into  the  towns  very  much  when  they  are  near. 

58.  By  whom  are  their  houses  built  or  repaired  ?— Generally  by  the  small  farmers.  They 
are  generally  in  very  bad  repair. 

59.  What  is  their  general  tenure  ? — Tenants-at-W'ill. 

60.  How  is  the  rent  paid  ? — Sometimes  by  money  and  sometimes  by  work ; and  it  is 
recovered  by  driving,  almost  always — which  leads  to  very  great  quarrels — seizing  for  rent 
and  seizing  their  pigs. 

61.  Is  there  any  land  given  them  in  general? — Very  seldom. 

62.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — Yes,  for  potatoes. 

63.  What  is  the  usual  rent  paid  for  it  ? — From  <£4  to  £8,  according  to  the  quality  of 


Pa,y?ient  ^ recovered  or  enforced  ? — Generally  by  keeping  the  pota- 
toes  till  the  rent  is  paid,  or  what  is  supposed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  rent. 

65.  Can  the  labourers  generally  obtain  employment,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — The 

ra  e ot  wages  is  generally  lOtf.  in  summer,  and  S d.  in  winter  ; but  there  are  periods  when 
ployment^et  m6U  WOr^  There  are  parts  of  the  year  when  many  are  out  of  em- 

66.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted, 
an  in  what  have  they  originated  ? — Not  these  last  ten  years.  We  were  much  disturbed 

(Wm* ’ W-e  iave  beeq  very  quiet  ever  since. 

7.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  in  general  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  thegovern- 
ent  and  poor  law  valuations  ? — The  poor  rate  is  5 d.  in  the  pound  in  the  year  in  our 
is  worth  4oJ1S10n'  couuty  cess  abont  Is.  8 d.  an  acre  in  the  year,  where  the  ground 


alInJ^e* 18  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — It  is  always 
• ’ uPon  any  of  the  estates  that  I know,  as  soon  as  the  tenant  produces  the  duplicate ; 

nav  ance’  ~e  ^afe  laid  on  in  the  month  of  May  and  collected  in  the  summer,  when  they 
tha  rati11  Fent  ^ October  we  always  allow  it,  though  the  rent  they  pay  may  be  due  before 
■nnr- e Pa  I them.  I think  it  right  to  allow  it  to  them  as  soon  as  I can ; they 
pay  it  for  the  landlord. 

charw.^?1 +1  di?’er®ace>  In  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the.rent-. 
unnn’wlXi  +u  landlord  ? — I should  say  there  is  no  difference.  He  pays  the- rent-charge, 
70  Hnp1  +£6  7anc^orc*'  P?ts  twenty-five  per  cent  into  his  pocket,  in  general, 
for  the  le  S 9 e-ienan*  av“(l  aU  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the  former  mode  of  proceeding 
tim^s  it  Tpr  ’ ^es.’ i that  is  stopped  entirely.  He  got  rid  of  a good  deal  of  trouble ; for,  at 
&e  twentvfi  & ccmsi(aeral)le  expense  to  him.  Generally  speaking,  thelandlord  has  pocketed 
jj  rr  Per  cent  of  the  rent-charge. 

practice  hvr^r°U  suggestions  to  make  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
pARTe^,ect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — No.  The  only  thing  to  improve 
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the  country  would  be  to  increase  the  circulating  medium  among  the  farmers,  and  establish 
agricultural  schools. 

72.  In  what  way  could  the  circulating  medium  be  increased  among  the  farmers  ?— By 
the  extension  of  banking.  I think  the  small  farmers  are  placed  in  a very  different  situation 
from  others.  There  are  travellers  going  through  this  town,  and  the  country  generally  who 
are  offering  their  goods  upon  credit ; but  the  farmer  cannot  get  goods  upon  credit.  If  he 
buys  a sheep,  he  must  take  his  money  with  him.  I think  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools,  and  increasing  the  circulating  medium,  is  most  requisite.  I think  tilings  are 
improving  very  much  in  this  country ; and  if  left  alone,  still  further  improvements  would  he 
introduced.  [The  ivitness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Francis  Lynch,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Cravetstown,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  yourself? — My  father  is. 

3.  What  land  does  he  hold  ? — About  200  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — It  comprises  the  parishes  of 
Kilbeg,  Staholmuck,  Imlagh,  and  a portion  of  the  parish  of  Dueelen. 

5.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  it? — The  population  of  the  district  is 
about  3,500,  as  far  as  I can  make  out.  I cannot  state  the  extent. 

6.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve* 
ments  ? — Yes,  it  does ; in  improving  the  largo  bogs. 

7.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise;  and  in  what  par- 
ticulars ? — In  my  opinion  the  state  of  agriculture  is  not  improving ; the  tenants  have  no 
encouragement  to  improve : they  are  principally  tenants-at-will. 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  in  the  district  ? — The  Union  Farming  Society  has  been 
established,  but  the  tenants  have  no  disposition  to  join,  not  being  encouraged  to  expend 
their  capital. 

9.  Are  there  any  agricultural  schools  or  superintendents  in  the  district? — No,  none. 

10.  Wliat  is  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  what  is  the  mode  of  culture? — The  size  of  the 
farms  varies  very  much  ; it  is  very  difficult  to  say.  I know  some  farms  that  are  400  acres 
and  500  acres,  the  grazing  farms.  The  tillage  farms  are  from  100  acres  downwards. 

11.  Wrhat  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops? — Oats  and  wheat  and  potatoes.  They  have 
generally  a crop  of  potatoes  and  two  crops  of  oats,  then  potatoes  again  ; then  they  gener- 
ally lay  down  the  land  for  grass  with  oats. 

12.  Are  both  those  crops  of  potatoes  manured  ? — Yes,  generally;  except  when  ley  ground 
is  broken  up : there  is  no  manure  then. 

13.  To  what  are  the  grazing  farms  principally  appropriated? — To  the  feeding  of  stock. 

14.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  in  the  neighbourhood?— 
No,  I know  of  none. 

15.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  by  valuation,  or  by  pro- 
posal?— The  rent  of  a new  take  is  fixed  by  proposal ; but  if  the  landlord  wishes  to  continue 
the  old  tenant  he  generally  fixes  the  rent,  to  which  the  tenant  is  in  all  cases  obliged  to 
agree. 

16.  Is  there  a class  of  persons  employed,  as  such,  to  value  land  ? — I have  known  of  none, 
with  the  exception  of  the  poor  law  and  government  valuators. 

17.  TVhat  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  in  the  district  ? — It  varies  from  £l  10s.  to 
£2  10s.  in  that  district.  I know  of  good  land  being  set  for  30s.;  and  I know  in  other 
instances  land  of  the  same  quality  set  at  50s. 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  setting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  the  government 
valuations  ? — The  land  is  generally  set  at  the  poor  law  valuation,  which  is  five  per  cent 
higher  than  the  government  valuation. 

1 9.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — In  about  four  months; 
in  some  instances  there  is  a running  gale  allowed,  but  it  is  generally  demanded  in  four 
months. 

20.  D oes  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — The  small  tenantry  depend 
principally  upon  the  loan  fund. 

21.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that  system? — My  opinion  is  that  it  is  a bad 
system — that  it  helps  to  impoverish  the  condition  of  the  small  tenants. 

_ 22.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— By 
ejectment. 

23.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

24.  When  a tenant  falls  into  arrear  in  that  way,  are  the  receipts  for  rent  onjaccount  or 
up  to  a particular  gale  ? — On  account. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  middle- 
men ? — Immediately  under  the  proprietor ; there  are  some  cases  where  large  farms  a re 
sublet. 

26.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  each  class  ? The  condition  of 

the  tenants  under  the  landed  proprietors  is  of  course  much  better ; there  can  be  no  com- 
parison made  between  them,  except  in  one  or  two  instances. 

27.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — At  will,  generally. 

28.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms? — I think  the  tenants  have  no  disposition  to  improve  then? 
farms,  not  having  leases,  and  landlords  generally  increase  the  rent  if  there  is  any  improve', 
meat. 
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29.  Arc  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? Per- 

manent improvements  are  effected  by  the  tenant.  I have  known  instances  where  the 
landlord  has  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  tenant  to  make  permanent  improvements. 

30.  What  description  of  improvement  was  that  ? — Building. 

31.  On  a lease  ? — Yes,  on  a short  lease. 

32.  Might  improvements  in  your  opinion  be  benefically  earned  out  to  any  and  what 
extent?— Yes,  to  a very  great  extent. 

33.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will  of  farms,  prevalent  at  all  in  the  district  ? 

No,  I do  not  know  any  cases  of  it. 

34.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent  in  the  district  ? Yes  it 

has  to  a great  extent  upon  the  property  in  Stahoknuck— Mr.  Dyas’s  property. 

35.  Is  there  much  consolidation  of  farms  going  on  at  present?— No,  not  at  present. 
There  has  been  whenever  any  opportunity  has  offered  upon  that  property. 

36.  What  effect  has  it,  in  your  .opinion,  upon  the  production  of  the  land  or  the  employ- 
ment of  labour?— It  has  a very  bad  effect  upon  the  employment  of  labour.  For  a time 
while  the  changes  are  making,  there  may  be  an  increase  of  labour,  but  after  that  time  there 
is  no  employment ; they  are  changed  into  grazing  farms  that  afford  no  employment. 

37.  What  effect  has  it  on  the  rent ; is  the  rent  of  those  consolidated  farms  higher  or 
lower  than  the  small  holdings  ?— The  rent  is  higher  upon  the  small  holdings  than  on  the 
large  grazing  farms. 

38.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  carried  on  ?— No,  I know  of  none;  some' 
time  ago  there  was  a good  deal. 

39.  Do  you  know  the  course  adopted  to  prevent  it? — No,  I do  not  know  the  course 
adopted,  but  I know  an  instance  where  a landlord  took  those  tenants  who  were  under- 
tenants under  his  own  protection. 

40.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  lar«e 
farmers  improving  ? — In  my  opinion,  the  large  farmer  is  losing  ground,  and  also  farmers 
down  to  those  holding  ten  acres. 

41.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  fanners  under  ten  acres,  and  the  labouring  classes, 
are  improving  ? — Yes,  I do. 

42.  From  what  do  you  consider  that  arises  ?— I consider  that  it  arises  from  the  temper- 
ance movement ; they  are  more  industrious. 

43.  Is  their  capital  sufficient  for  their  operations,  or  how  is  the  deficiency  supplied? 

It  is  not  sufficient ; and  it  is  supplied  by  the  loan  funds,  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest. 

44.  By  what  means  are  children  usually  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents?— I 
have  known  instances  where  they  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  the  workhouses. 

45.  Is  it  easy  for  the  children  of  those  families  who  have  gone  into  the  workhouses,  to 
get  employment  out  of  it  ? — I do  not  know  any  instance,  in  the  district  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  of  the  guardians  looking  after  them. 

46.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 
built  or  repaired  ? — Generally  under  middlemen.  With  one  exception  they  are  obliged  to 
repair  them  themselves. 

47.  What  is  that  exception  ? — It  is  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Meredith  ; he  has  taken  them 
under  himself : at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  he  took  all  under  himseE  He  allowed  the 
middleman  to  hold  the  land,  and  took  the  cottiers  to  himself. 

48.  What  rent  does  he  charge  them?— Some  small  rent,  from  £l  to  £2— a smaller  rent 
than  they  formerly  paid. 

49.  Who  keeps  the  house  in  repair  ? — The  cottier  tenant. 

60.  Is  the  condition  of  those  cottiers  better  than  those  of  the  adjoining  farmers  ? — No, 

I do  not  think  their  condition  is  better  when  the  cottiers  hold  their  cottages  from  a middle- 
man. They  generally  get  some  assistance  in  keeping  them  in  repair,  but  now  they  get 
none,  and  are  obliged  to  keep  them  in  repair  themselves. 

51.  Generally  in  the  distinct,  is  any  land  given  with  the  cottages  ? — No. 

52.  Have  they  any  gardens  ? — No ; generally  no  gardens. 

53.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — Yes. 

54.  What  do  they  usually  pay  ? — Eight  pounds  an  acre. 

F?r  manured  land  ? — For  land  after  the  oat  crop,  generally, 
same  usual  rate  of  con-acre  for  potatoes? — Eight  pounds.  The  price  is  the 

57.  Is  that  land  manured  ? — They  do  not  charge  so  high  for  new  manured  ground.  The. 
P°.»toT^rou^  k generally  broken  up  ground  that  has  been  a long  time  under  tillage. 

a.  How  is  con-acre  rent  enforced  ? — By  distress ; by  stopping  the  crop. 

59.  Gan  employment  be  obtained  by  labourers  generally? — Only  at  certain  seasons. 

fill ' t al6  y0U  .any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  none. 

. , ' J‘8  .*7erf  any  difference  in  the  management  of  different  estates,  comparing  the  large 
es  with  the  small,  and  the  estates  of  absentee  and  resident  proprietors  ? — There  are 

fiTn  propriet°rs  ^ the  district. 

‘ „ y°u  perceive  any  difference  in  the  management  of  large  estates  compared  with. 

°Ver  the  Strict  ? — I cannot  perceive  any. 

n at  auties  do  agents  generally  perform  ? — The  agents  are  also  absentees.  They 
genera^  manage  the  property  and  receive  the  rent. 

65  Wh  + 18  u.8ua^  season  lor  entering  upon  farms  ? — About  May  and  November, 
k ah™*  „•  proPortion  does  the  county  cess  in  general  bear  to  the  rent  ?— The  county  cess 
* about  m.  per  cent,  upon  the  rent,  a year.  . 
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66.  At  what  seasons  is  it  collected  ? — It  is  levied  twice  a year,  spring  and  summer. 

67.  When  is  the  Landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — Whenever  the 
tenant  goes  with  the  rent. 

68.  Do  they  wait  till  the  gale  after  the  poor  rate  has  been  paid  is  due,  or  is  it  allowed 
in  the  payment  of  the  first  rent  ? — They  wait  until  the  gale  after  the  poor  rate. 

69.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  the  county  cess,  and  other  burdens  falling 
respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — I would  suggest  that  the  landlords 
should  be  obliged  to  pay  a portion  of  the  county  cess  the  same  as  in  the  poor  rates  ; I think 
by  that  means,  they  would  be  inclined  to  save  : they  pay  little  themselves,  and  have  no 
regard  to  what  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay. 

70.  Would  you  propose  that  in  cases  where  the  parties  at  present  have  leases  ? — YeB,  I 
would. 

71.  Does  not  it  seem,  that  in  the  case  of  a lease,  where  a tenant  has  taken  the  land,  en- 
gaging to  pay  the  county  cess,  that  it  might  bear  the  appearance  of  some  degree  of  hard- 
ship upon  the  landlord,  calling  upon  him  to  pay  his  proportion  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it 
would ; and  for  this  reason — that  the  landlord  is  generally  a grand  juror,  and  by  that  means 
they  might  obtain  a great  saving,  and  the  cess  be  much  lighter. 

72.  Would  that  not  be  an  interference  with  existing  contracts  ? — I do  not  know  that 
there  have  been  any  contracts.  It  is  usually  understood,  upon  a tenant  taking  a farm,  that 
he  is  to  pay  all  these  cesses — the  county  cess,  at  all  events. 

73.  Is  there  usually  a covenant  in  leases  that  the  tenants  shall  pay  all  cesses  and 
charges  ? — Yes ; there  is  something  to  that  extent. 

74.  Might  there  not  be  an  interference  with  that  covenant  ? — Yes,  where  there  are  leases. 

75.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which,  in  your  opinion,  a man  cultivating 
it  as  a farmer  can  subsist  ? — I think  the  smallest  quantity  would  be  ten  acres,  at  a fair  rent; 
he  could  live  very  comfortably  upon  that. 

76.  In  the  event  of  a farm  falling  out  of  lease,  and  being  found  by  the  landlord  in  the 
occupation  of  a number  of  persons  holding  less  than  ten  acres,  what  course  would  you 
suggest  to  be  adopted  in  a case  oi  that  kind  ? — The  course  I have  seen  pursued  is,  that  the 
landlord  took  all  those  tenants  under  himself,  and  made  them  his  tenants. 

77.  Do  you  think  it  a good  plan,  that  a man  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  a farmer 
with  so  small  a quantity  of  land  as  two  acres  ? — Yes  ; it  is  a security  to  him  for  having  a 
house,  and  having  employment  besides. 

‘8.  Are  the  people  in  that  class,  in  your  neighbourhood,  tolerably'  comfortable  and  well 

? — They'  are  pretty  well  off ; in  comparison  with  the  other  portion,  much  better. 

79.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  “ other  portion”  ?— Those  who  have  no  land. 

80.  TV  hich  do  you  think,  the  regular  labourer  holding  half  an  acre  of  land,  or  a small 
farmer  holding  two  acres,  is  best  ofi  ? — I think  the  bound  labourer,  who  has  set  wages,  is 
better  off  than  the  person  holding  two  acres ; he  is  sure  of  what  he  has,  and  the  other  is 
sure  of  no  employment,  except  what  he  may  merely  get  by  chance. 

8 1 . ould  it,  in  yrour  opinion,  be  desirable  to  consolidate  farms,  converting  the  present 
occupiers,  who  are  small  farmers,  into  independent  labourers,  with  settled  wages  ?— Yes : 
if  that  could  be  done,  that  would  be  an  improvement.  I know  some  small  farmers  holding 
two  acres  and  three  acres  of  ground,  who  are  in  constant  employment,  and.  they  are  very 
comfortable ; under  my  father  there  are  two  who  hold  some  land,  and  to  whom  he  gives 
constant  employment. 

82.  In  case  of  a change  of  that  kind  taking  place,  in  what  manner  do  you  think  it  pos- 
Sible  to  dispose  without  hardship  of  the  surplus  population  that  remain,  after  leaving  a 
sufficient  number  of  labourers  to  cultivate  the  farm  ? — I could  not  say  what  could  he  done 
with  the  surplus  population. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  P atrieh  Gilsanan,  sworn  and  examined. 

. P ^iere  do  you  reside  ? — At  Bataghstown,  within  three  miles  of  Kells,  in  the  county 
of  Meath.  ’ 1 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — -Yes. 

3.  What  extent  of  ground  do  you  hold?— One  hundred  and  eighty  Irish  acres,  princi- 

pally  grazing.  ° J r 

.the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted ?— For  a few  miles  round  Kells, 
within  the  Union  of  Kells. 

1 Wi>lly  gracing  neral  description  ofthelaud  5 **  it  principally  grazing  or  tillage  farms  ?- 

. 6‘  yQur  opinion,  is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? I believe  it  is 

improving. 

7.  In  what  particulars  ?— People  are  more  disposed  to  treat  the  land  better  than  'they 
^ a™r  Tears  a"°-  phey  set  more  value  upon  manure  than  they  did. 
is  used  are  manures  P^P^y  used  • — Farm  yard  manure,  and  in  some  cases  lime 

%re  anJ  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools  or  superintendents,  in  the 
district  ?— None,  except  that  at  Kells. 

farm?S  join  h it.macl1  ?~They  did  at  For  the  first  two  or  three  years 

^.m°re  disposed  to  join  in  it  than  they  do  now. 

II.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  grazing  fanna  in  the  district  ?— They  are  of  the  largest. 
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12.  Are  they  increasing,  or  otherwise  ? — No,  unless  where  farms  are  consolidated. 

13.  Has  there  been  much  consolidation  of  farms  lately? — No,  not  in  my  immediate 

knowledge.  ** 

14.  Do  you  know  much  of  the  parish  of  Krlskyer  ?— Yes,  I was  bom  in  it. 

15.  Has  there  been  much  consolidation  of  farms  lately  there?— Yes,  there  has  been  in 
one  place,  to  my  own  particular  knowledge,  where  I was  born,  in  the  low  part  of  the  parish, 
in  the  district  of  Patnckstown. 

16.  Has  it  been  lately  that  has  taken  place,  or  some  years  ago  ? — Some  years  ago. 

17.  What  means  were  adopted  for  the  consolidation  of  farms  there? — I believe  legal 
proceedings. 

18.  Do  you  know  what  means  were  adopted  ? — I have  known  some  of  the  persons  dis- 
possessed.  I have  heard  it  from  themselves.  There  were  legal  proceedings  taken. 

19.  Do  you  know  whether  they  received  any  tiling  upon  going  out? — I cannot  say 
positively,  but  I believe  not,  on  the  place  I speak  of. 

20.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  through  the  country ; by  proposal  or  valuation? 

Always  by  proposal,  where  farms  are  let. 

21.  How  is  the  rent  fixed  where  the  tenant  continues  on? — By  mutual  agreement.  In 
a great  measure  the  rent  depends  upon  the  opinion  of  the  landlord. 

22.  Are  there  ever  valuators  employed  to  value  the  land  or  the  district? I never  knew 

it,  except  in  the  district  where  I live  at  Bataghstown  ; it  is  the  property  of  the  Drapers’ 
Company, — they  are  an  English  company.  They  took  the  land  in  the  year  1829,  and  the 
existing  lease  expired  in  the  year  1S3C.  Six  months  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  we  had  two  valuators  who  valued  the  land.  They  valued  the  land  in  the  mean  time, 
and  the  land  was  set  in  the  gross  to  one  man,  and  lie  has  treated  with  all  the  tenants  upon 
the  farm,  and  in  that  particular  district  the  land  has  not  been  set  at  too  high  a rent. 

23.  Is  he  bound  by  his  agreement  with  the  Drapers’  Company  to  let  the  land  at  the 
same  rent  at  which  he  holds  it  ? — I cannot  say  what  arrangement  he  holds  it  upon,  but  he 
has  given  it  to  a few  for  fourteen  years.  One  part  of  the  land  I live  on  I hold  by  lease  for 
thirty  six-years  from  1840.  About  121  acres,  the  remainder  of  the  land,  is  held,  part  without 
a lease,  and  forty-three  acres  for  fourteen  years  from  May,  1836. 

24.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  at  which  it  is  set  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? 

There  is  very  little  difference. 

25.  Have  you  any  means  of  comparing  it  with  the  government  valuation  ? — With  regard 
to  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation, — I built  a house,  and  expended  £200 
or  £300  upon  it,  after  I got  the  lease,  and  before  the  poor  law  valuation  was  made  which 
enhanced  the  value.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  still  Is.  an  acre  less  than  what  I pay. 

26.  What  is  the  usual  mode  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  in  that 
district?— -Formerly  it  was  by  seizing  the  stock  and  disposing  of  it  by  public  auction. 
Latterly  it  has  been  the  practice  with  the  small  farmers  to  process  at  the  quarter  sessions. 
I have  not  seen  an  instance  of  it  myself,  but  I have  heard  it  currently  reported. 

27.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  commonly  demanded  ? — With  the  exception 
of  one  property  of  one  landlord,  Lord  Fingall,  the  half-year’s  rent  due  at  May  is  collected 
on  the  1st  of  November,  and  the  rent  due  in  November  is  paid  before  May.  It  is  not  the 
case  upon  Lord  FingaU’s  property,  where  there  is  always  what  we  call  a hanging  gale. 

28.  By  whom,  in  general,  are  the  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly  ? — I believe  mostly  by  the  tenant.  In  my  own  particular  case  I have 
been  made  a handsome  allowance,  for  my  house  and  my  improvements. 

29.  Is  that  by  the  Drapers’  Company  ? — I do  not  know  ; it  came  to  me  from  Mr.  Roarke. 

30.  Have  there  been  any  improvements  made  on  the  land  partly  at  the  expense  of  the 
landlord  ? — Not  within  my  knowledge.  I have  not  known  of  any.  I am  told  that  Lord 
Damley  at  this  time  is  doing  something  in  that  way. 

31.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  improving,  or  otherwise? — I 
believe  they  are  not  improving  generally.  The  condition  of  the  large  farmers  is  improving 
where  they  have  the  capital ; but  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  is  not  improving  : the 
labourers  are  worse  clothed  now  than  they  were  a few  years  ago. 

32.  If  the  farmer’s  capital  is  insufficient  for  his  operation,  from  whence  is  it  supplied  ? — 

e grazing  portion  of  his  land  he  can  take  stock  on  for  feeding,  and  a portion  he  can  let 

0Uq^n  fron'acre— which  he  does,  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent. 

m . muck  supply  coming  from  the  loan*  fund  ? — Indeed  I believe  there  is. 

4.  V\  hat  is  your  opinion  of  its  utility  ? — I hear  them  all  complain  of  it.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  amount  of  interest  they  complain  of  as  the  necessity  for  having  the  money  ready 
at  all  times,  week  after  week. 

farmers^61  c*ass  labourers  generally  hold  then-  cottages? — From  the 

36.  Axetliey  repaired  by  the  farmers  or  themselves  ? — By  the  farmers,  where  there  is 
rent^paid  for  them. 

they  usually  pay  for  them? — Two  pounds,  perhaps;  but  the  greater  part 
farmer  • : ^ ^.ePentls  upon  the  extent  of  the  garden  they  hold.  But  if  there  are 
then  ° ^1Ve,  a ^n(-l  freedom  to  their  labourers,  they  do  not  pay  so  much  ; they  have 

38  C °USe  3 i Sar(len,  and  grass  for  a cow,  but  the  wages  are  lowered  to  meet  it. 

The  rat  «ernPl°Jniet?t  obtained  through  the  country,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — 
and  in  tl  ° Tapes  Paid  by  men  of  my  class,  and  gentlemen,  is  lOrf.  in  the  summer  season, 
be  obtained?*  I “a^'^ear  ^eu  are  out  of  employment  half  a year,  and  they  are  to 


3rd  July,  1844. 

311. 

Mr. Patrick  Gilianui, 
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311. 

Mr.Patrick  GiLsanan. 


312. 

Mr.  John  Daly, 


39.  Regular  employment  is  not  to  be  obtained  at  those  wages  ? — It  could  be  procured 
for  less  if  men  iu  my  station  wish  to  have  it.  There  are  people  who  pay  less. 

40.  Is  there  much  land  set  in  con-acre  in  your  neighbourhood  for  potatoes? — Yes. 

41 ' What  is  generally  paid  for  it  ? — Sometimes  £8,  and  in  some  instances  £9  or  £10. 

42.  How  is  that  money  recovered  ? — In  some  districts,  where  labour  is  plenty,  it  is  paid 

very  freely ; and  in  other  districts,  where  labour  is  not  obtained,  it  is  paid  with  a great  deal 
of  difficulty.  ... 

43.  Is  it  paid  in  general  by  their  labour  to  the  farmer  who  stops  it,  or  is  it  paid  in 

money  ? It  depends  upon  the  amount  of  labour  wanted  by  the  farmer  ; if  they  want  labour 

they  take  a person  and  employ  him  in  that  way.  In  every  instance  I have  known  them  to 
offer  labour  freely  for  the  potato  rent.  I have  never  known  a single  person  to  deny  it. 

44.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — May  and  November. 

45.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor-rate  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  gale  of 
rent  he  is  paying  subsequent  to  the  poor  rate  being  paid. 

46.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which  would  be  calculated  to  improve  the 
relation  between  landlord  and  tenant? — I would  say,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  Irish 
society,  that  a lease  would  be  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  encourage  the  tenant  to 
improve  the  land;  and  I can  make  reference  to  those  properties  where  leases  are  made,  and 
the  tenants  are  more  comfortable : they  treat  their  land  better,  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  doing  so  for  themselves. 

47.  Would  you  in  any  manner  render  it  compulsory  upon  the  landlord  to  grant  leases, 
or  give  him  any  advantage  in  so  doing  ? — Indeed  I think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tenant,  and  ultimately  for  the  landlord. 

48.  Would  you  oblige  the  landlord  to  give  leases  by  law? — Yes,  to  an  improving  tenant. 

49.  How  would  you  do  that  ? — By  law.  But  I would  suggest,  if  the  landlord  would  not 
grant  a lease  he  should  pay  the  tenant  for  his  improvements,  and  the  tenant  should  have 
three  or  four  years’  notice  before  he  quitted  the  land.  I would  also  suggest  that  landlords 
should  pay  the  county  cess  and  the  poor  rate,  as  they  are  called  for  at  a season  of  the  year 
very  distressing  to  the  tenants  to  pay. 

50.  Do  you  mean  that  landlords  should  pay,  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  recover 
it  from  their  tenants,  or  that  they  should  pay  altogether  ? — That  they  should  pay  altogether; 
because,  if  you  make  a proviso  "that  the  tenants  should  pay  afterwards,  they  would  add  it 
to  the  rent,  and  it  would,  I think,  cause  the  grand  jury  to  be  more  cautious,  as  they  them- 
selves would  be  the  sufferers  in  the  first  instance. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  John  Daly,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Blackwater  Mills,  near  Kells,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  I am 
a farmer  and  miller. 

2.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  hold? — I hold  117  acres  in  my  own  hand.  I have 
some  set. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — Immediately  about  this  town. 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  a little  im- 
proved, not  much. 

5.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  this  district  ? — Wherever  the  land  is  good  they 
are  increasing ; wherever  the  land  is  fit  for  feeding  it  is  turned  into  grazing  land. 

6.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  effected? — By  the  tenants. 
There  are  some  cases  where  the  landlord  gives  some  small  allowance,  but  it  is  in  all  cases 
by  the  tenants. 

7.  Is  there  any  case  in  which  the  landlord  gives  any  allowance  for  improvements  upon 
the  land  ? — No,  not  in  my  neighbourhood.  I have  heard  of  one  landlord  who  allows  for  lime. 

8.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  lately  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Not  lately, 
but  in  my  recollection  there  has  been. 

9.  Is  there  much  subletting  or  subdividing  going  on  in  that  neighbourhood? — No;  the 
landlords  prevent  it.  If  there  are  no  leases,  and  a man  attempts  it,  he  has  notice  to  quit ; 
if  a man  has  a lease  there  is  a covenant  against  it,  and  they  are  enforced,  except  in  very  old 
leases. 

10.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  -under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen?— 
Generally  under  the  proprietors ; there  are  a few  cases  of  middlemen, — not  many. 

11.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  large  grazing  farmers  improving  in  their  condition,  or  other- 
wise ? — Yes,  I think  they  are. 

12.  Do  you  think  that  the  large  tillage  farms  are  improving? — I consider  that  they 
are  not. 

13.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — No. 

14.  Are  the  labourers,  as  a class,  improving  ? — No.  By  the  consolidation  of  farms  labour 
is  scarce,  and  there  is  no  labour  in  the  market. 

15.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages? — Under  the  farmers 
altogether,  great  and  small. 

16.  What  is  the  usual  tenure,  and  what  do  they  usually  pay  ? — About  £2  for  the  rent  of 
a house  and  garden — a small  piece  of  ground. 

17.  Do  they  get  con-acre  easily  for  potatoes? — Yes. 

18.  What  do  they  pay  for  it? — From  £6  to  £8  the  English  acre. 

19.  Is  there  much  trouble  in  recovering  it  ?— No.  Latterly  they  are  not  allowed  to  dig 
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the  potatoes  till  half  tho  rent  is  paid.  They  are  not  allowed  to  put  down  a second  crop 
till  they  pay  half  the  rent ; and  in  the  season  following  they  are  not  allowed  to  remove  it 
till  they  pay  the  other. 

20.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  improvements  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — 
No.  The  great  complaint  is  of  the  tenure, — that  the  tenure  is  had,  and  not  sufficient  to 
encourage  the  farmers  to  improve  the  land  as  they  otherwise  would ; that  if  they  had  good 
leases  they  would  be  more  inclined  to  improve. 

21.  Have  you  a lease'?— Yes,  twenty-one  years. 

22.  Have  you  a house? — Yes.  It  was  built  by  my  father,  but  it  is  a very  good  farm 
house  ; and  I built  a very  extensive  range  of  offices,  and  laid  out  beyond  £ 1,000.  I hold 
three  small  farms  about  the  same  quantity,  that  is,  in  one  farm ; and  wishing  to  change 
the  tenant,  Mr.  Naper,  who  was  my  landlord,  said  he  would  give  me  what  was  about  my 
house,  and  I was  to  give  what  was  at  a distance.  He  gave  me  the  same  quantity  of  land 
about  my  house.  I built  a very  large  range  of  offices,  260  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  high, 
and  sixteen  feet  wide  in  the  clear ; and  got  stone  windows  and  doors,  and  laid  out  £700 
upon  it : and  since  that  I have  been  going  on,  and  his  agent,  in  giving  me  a new  lease,  gave 
me  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  and  made  me  an  allowance  in  rent  of  £500,  for  which  the 
rent  was  in  advance.  If  this  was  April,  he  allowed  me  the  rent  to  the  May  following,  as  it 
were,  and  then  he  raised  the  land,  from  14.?.  6 cl.  the  other  tenants  paid  for  it,  to  some- 
thin rr  beyond  £1  to  me,  to  secure  to  him  the  interest  of  the  £500. 

23.  What  difference  in  the  rent  did  that  make  ? — Five  shillings  an  acre  upon  1 7 1 acres. 
I thought  that  a hard  case,  because,  in  the  farm  he  gave  me,  there  were  1,900  perches  of 
ditches  to  he  levelled.  That  was  a very  heavy  outlay,  over  £300,  and  I thought  it  a hard 
case.  I only  got  a portion  of  what  I laid  out. 

24.  You  used  the  phrase  that  there  was  a great  want  of  good  leases  ? — Yes.  1 do  not 
consider  twenty-one  years  a good  lease.  I wanted  lately  to  get  ten  years’  addition  to  my 
lease,  and  could  not  get  it.  I wanted  first  the  rent  reduced  ; he  refused  that  : and  then  I 
wanted  ten  years  added,  but  they  would  not  give  it. 

\The  witness  withdreiu .] 


Mr.  Michael  Masterson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside '? — Crinsetown,  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes;  I hold  between  200  and  300  acres — about  250  acres. 

3.  Do  you  hold  it  all  in  your  own  hand  ? — Yes,  I do. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  consider  yourself  well  acquainted  ? — I am 
acquainted  with  the  Kilbeg  electoral  division,  and  the  Union  of  Nobber. 

5.  Is  agriculture  improving  or.  not  ? — It  is  a Hilly  country,  and  some  parts  are  improved 
in  the  last  ten  years ; and  the  soil  is  such  as  affords  opportunity  for  extensive  and  remune- 
rative improvement : it  requires  draining. 

6.  Is  draining  much  practised  now  ? — No,  it  is  not.  I know  one  property  where  draining 
is  practised  to  a very  considerable  extent. 

7.  What  is  the  arrangement  under  which  that  is  carried  on  between  landlord  and 
tenant? — The  landlord  allows  one-half  of  the  estimated  expense. 

8.  How  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — By- 
proposal,  generally. 

9.  Do  they  take  the  highest  bidder  generally  ? — Yes ; it  is  the  custom  to  do  so,  I believe. 
I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  The  landlord  also  allows  half  the  price  of  the 
lime  for  manure. 

10.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — It  is  usually 
demanded  within  three  and  six  months.  The  November  rent  is  paid  before  May,  and  the 
May  rent  before  November. 

11.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  local  usurers  for  assistance  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it ; but 
I have  known  a tenant  to  borrow  money  at  an  enormous  rate  of  interest ; that  was  on  a 
loan  ticket  and  an  I O U.  The  rate  of  interest  was  2s.  in  the  pound,  for  three  months. 

12.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By 
distraint ; and,  in  some  places  that  I am  acquainted  with,  by  ejectment  and  other  proceed- 
ings at  law. 

13.  Is  the  distress  generally  carried  on  to  a sale  ? — I have  seen  it  carried  on  to  a sale ; hut 
it  is  generally  settled.  I have  seen  the  rent  paid  by  bill,  and  the  agent  has  received  six 
per  cent.  That  was  the  custom  upon  one  property,  hut  it  has  been  discontinued. 

14.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generallyat  will  or  by  lease? — Generally  at  will;  .but  there  are 
a-  good  many  leases  ; for  instance,  the  property  I refer  to  where  the  draining  was  carried 
on,  they  hold  mostly  under  leases. 

15.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ? — The  suggestion  I would  wish  to  make  is  this, — 
that  for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  security  to  the  tenant  by  lease,  a valuation 
of  the  land  would  he  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  country.  The  tenants  have  leases 
upon  the  property  I have  alluded  to.  The  land  is  valued,  and  where  there  are  not  leases 

i Jen^s  are  above  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  the  tenants  are  not  comfortable. 

16.  What  is  the  condition  of  the.  labourers  ? — The  labourers  are  improving.  When  in 
constant  employment  they  can  manage  to  get  on ; and  I would  suggest  also  that  the  land- 
lord should.  either  do  it  entirely,  or  assist  in  the  permanent  improvements.  I think  there 
mono  ^that*  am°Q^  ^ farmers  of  the  country  to  improve,  if  they  could  profitably  invest 
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3rd  July,  1844.  IT.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  generally  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I know 

of  one  farm  of  110  acres  valued  to  the  poor  law  at  £110,  and  by  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation 

313.  at  £126,  and  the  rent  is  £206  a year,  something  near  double.  I know  another  farm  of 
Mr.  M.  Masterson.  ^g^een  acres>  vaiued  to  the  poor  law  at  35s.,  and  by  Mr.  Griffith’s  at  26s.  an  acre,  lets  at 
47s.  6d.  an  acre. 

IS.  How  do  you  know  that  it  is  valued  by  Mr.  Griffith’s  at  26s.?— I looked  at  the 
cess  collector’s  book,  which  has  the  value  of  each  farm.  The  cess  is  levied  at  so  much  in 
the  pound. 

19.  How  is  the  value  of  a farm  ascertained  by  the  cess  collector  ? — By  applotment ; by 
dividing. 

20.  If  the  whole  of  the  land  in  that  townland  was  not  of  an  equal  value,  that  applotment 
might  not  be  correct  ? — I know  the  entire  sum  applotted  upon  the  townland,  and  the  sub- 
division of  the  townland. 

21.  By  whom  are  the  subdivisions  made? — By  the  applotter.  I have  another  instance 
of  a farm  of  152  acres,  valued  to  the  poor  law  at  £196  ; the  rent  is  £259. 

22.  Is  it  the  opinion  generally  of  the  country  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  a fair  valua- 
tion?— Yes,  it  is;  but  it  is  rather  high,  if  any  thing:  but  I know  of  farmers  who  are 
comfortable  and  improving.  I can  give  you  one  or  two  instances  upon  another  property:— 
there  are  144  acres  valued  to  the  poor  rate  at  25s.  an  acre  ; the  rent  of  that  is  24s.  6 d.  hi 
the  same  electoral  division,— that  is,  held  by  lease.  On  the  property  I first  mentioned  as 
an  improving  one,  the  rent  is  generally  under  the  poor  law  valuation. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Henry  Smith,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Kells. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a shoemaker  : I am  now  town-serjeant. 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  relative  to  the  eject- 
ment of  any  families  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  I have.  I know  twenty-eight 
families,  consisting  of  159  people,  ejected,  but  not  turned  out  yet. 

4.  Have  liabercs  been  obtained  ? — Yes. 

5.  Had  the  ejectments  passed  the  court  ? — Yes. 

6.  In  what  court  were  they  brought  ? — In  this  county  court. 

7.  How  many  of  those  have  been  dispossessed  ? — They  have  not  been  put  out  yet. 

8.  When  were  these  decrees  obtained  ? — I think  in  1843 ; that  was  the  time  that  those 
notices  were  served  on  them  for  the  ejectment. 

9.  You  have  sworn  that  the  liabercs  were  obtained  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

10.  When  were  they  obtained? — I think  in  1843,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

11.  Are  you  quite  sure  they  have  been  obtained  ? — Yes,  they  have ; Mr.  Sargent  will  tell 
you  that. 

12.  You  are  sure  that  the  cases  have  been  earned  through  the  courts  ? — Yes ; but  they 
have  got  leave  to  stop  in  their  houses. 

13.  Was  the  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — I believe  not : it  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
people,  and  to  get  them  put  out  of  the  place,  or  to  rebuild  their  places. 

14.  Was  it  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  or  to  enable  the  landlox-d  to  rebuild  the 
houses  ? — It  was  to  get  shut  of  some  of  them  ; but  these  thirty-seven  people  were  put  out 
and  their  houses  knocked  down. 

15.  How  many  families  were  there? — Seven  families. 

16.  When  was  that? — In  the  same  year,  1S43. 

1 7.  Did  they  owe  any  rent  ? — They  say  not ; they  tell  me  not. 

18.  Have  you  any  thing  else  to  state? — Yes ; there  arc  other  cases  in  Irishtown,  Mr. 
Nicholson’s  estate. 

19.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I knew  the  people  to  be  in  it,  and 
they  are  out  of  it  now. 

20.  When  did  this  take  place? — In  1840. 

21.  What  do  you  know  of  this  ? — I have  inquired  of  the  people,  and  they  gave  me  &u 
account  of  their  grievance. 

22.  Are  there  any  of  the  people  here  ? — They  were  here  all  day ; they  are  not  here  now: 
they  went  home. 

23.  now  many  families  were  there  turned  out  ? — Seventeen  families. 

24.  You  are  prepared  to  swear,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  seventeen  families  were 
turned  out  of  ilr.  Nicholson’s  estate  in  1840  ? — Yes;  that  is  the  account  they  gave  me,  and 
1 know  the  families  were  put  out. 

25.  What  quantity  of  land  did  those  people  hold? — They  all  held  little  farms;  and  one 
of  the  parties,  who  was  here  all  day,  said  he  did  not  owe  any  rent. 

26.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  owed  any  rent  ? — I have  it  from  their  own  words; 
they  say  they  did  not. 

27.  Did  they  receive  any  compensation? — Not  a penny.  I asked  the  man  that  question, 
and  he  told  me  not  any. 

28.  Is  all  you  can  swear  that  seventeen  families  were  turned  out  in  1840  ? — Yes. 

29.  How  far  is  Irishtown  from  this  ? — Upwards  of  two  miles.  Some  families  were  turned, 
out  by  Mr.  Dyas  at  Sheeneys.  I know  the  people  were  turned  out. 

30.  How  many  people  do  you  know  were  turned  out  ? — Sixty-four.  I knew  the  people 

all  very- well  before  they  were  turned  out.  _ 
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31.  How  many  families  ? — Fourteen  families. 

32*  How  far  is  Sheeneys  from  this  town  ? — A little  better  than  a mile. 

33!  Did  those  people  owe  any  rent  ? — No,  I think  not. 

34.  Do  you  know  whether  they  owed  any  rent? — Indeed  I should  think  they  did  not. 

I cannot  be  positive  to  it. 

35.  Is  that  Mr.  Dyas  who  was  here  to-day  ?— Yes. 

36.  In  what  year  did  that  take  place  ? — It  is  an  old  date. 

37.  How  long  ago  ? — Hi  1836  and  183<. 

38.  Can  you  state,  with  reference  to  those  families  dispossessed  in  1843,  how  much  land 
they  held  among  them  ? — They  had  not  much  land,  only  a few  acres  of  land  ; one  of  them 
had  a few  acres  of  land  ; all  the  rest  had  houses. 

39.  Of  the  seventeen  families  upon  Mr.  Nicholson’s  estate,  can  you  say  what  land  they 
had?— They  were  all  little  farmers. 

40.  Did  any  of  them  hold  more  than  three  or  four  acres  ? — Yes. 

41.  Did  any  of  them  hold  less  than  one? — Indeed  I should  think  not. 

42.  Do  you  know  whether  those  persons  were  put  out  by  legal  proceedings  or  received 
any  compensation  ? — They  were  put  out  by  legal  proceedings— ejected,  I believe ; I am 
not  very  positive. 

43.  Did  the  sheriff  put  them  out  ? — Indeed  I cannot  say;  I knew  them  to  be  put  out. 

44.  All  you  know  is,  that  those  people  are  out  of  their  farms ; but  you  do  not  know  how 
they  were  put  out  ? — Indeed  I cannot  say. 

45.  Must  you  have  known  if  the  sheriff  had  put  them  out : could  the  sheriff  have  put 
them  out  without  your  knowing  ? — Yes. 

46.  Is  that  likely  ? — If  I was  not  there.  I am  not  positive  that  they  were  put  out  by  tho 
sheriff.  I suppose*  they  went  out  for  Mr.  Nicholson. 

47.  With  respect  to  the  150  tenants  ejected  in  1843,  are  the  ejectments  still  in  force  ? — 
They  are  uot  put  in  operation. 

48.  Are  the  people  still  in  possession  ? — They  got  a certain  time  to  stop  in  the  houses  to 
put  something  to  them. 

49.  How  do  you  mean  ? — Those  who  are  able  to  build. 

50.  Do  you  mean  that  they  got  an  offer  to  stay  if  they  would  rebuild  their  houses  ? — 
Part  of  them. 

51.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  them? — I do  not  know. 

52.  Do  you  know  how  many  did  not  get  such  an  offer? — No. 

[ The  witness  withdraw .] 


Virginia,  Thursday,  4tii  July,  1844.  J»ly,  1844. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Sargent,  sworn  and  examined.  315. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Ayghter,  near  Virginia.  Rev.  Robert  Sargent 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Headfort. 

3.  Are  you  a beneficed  clergyman  ? — No. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — I know  this  part  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the 
county  of  Meath. 

5.  Is  the  county  of  Meath  principally  a tillage  or  a grazing  county  ? — It  is  a grazing 
county,  generally. 

6.  What  is  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town  ? — Tillage  land. 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  the  grazing  farms  are  increasing  in  Meath  ? — I should  rather 
think  that  they  are. 

8.  To  what  are  they  principally  appropriated — to  the  rearing  or  feeding  of  cattle  ? — 

Principally  to  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

9.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  increase  in  the  grazing  farms  has  upon  the  employment 
of  labour  ? — It  lessens  the  employment  of  labour,  certainly. 

10.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  by-valuation,  or 
by  agreement  between  the  parties  ? — It  is  generally  by  proposal;  but  it  ends  ultimately  in 
an  agreement  between  the  parties. 

11.  Is  it  usual  upon  those  proposals  to  give  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder? — By  no 
means. 

12.  Why  are  proposals  given  in  ? — Because  the  landlord  likes  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
value  of  the  ground. 

13.  You  have  stated  that  employment  has  been  diminished  by  the  increase  of  grazing 
farms ; can  you  state  what  has  become  of  the  labouring  population  ? — I do  not  know. 

14.  Are  they  emigrating,  or  are  they  locating  themselves  in  other  districts  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  principle  of  emigration  has  been  increasing  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years. 

In  former  years,  the  Roman  Catholic  population  were  not  disposed  to  wander,  but  a great 
many  of  their  friends  and  relations  have  gone,  and  good  accounts  have  come  over  from 
them ; and  now  they  are  emigrating  very  rapidly  indeed,  particularly  females,  about  this 
town.  It  is  really  amazing  to  see  the  number  that  are  going,  when  six  or*  eight  years  ago 

l'if  TqS  Bcarcel7  a female  emigrating. 

r Te  y011  known  many  instances  of  the  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood 
tf  *****  ?— No,  not  lately. 

lb.  When  did  that  consolidation  take  place  ?— Some  years  ago,  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
Bart  II.  • N 9. 
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years  ago ; upon  some  of  those  farms  which  were  set  to  Mr.  Dj-as,  there  was  a complete 
system  of  turning  out  tenants. 

17.  What  gave  rise  to  it  at  that  particular  time  ?— There  was  no  particular  cause.  There 
was  then  notthe  same  opposition  to  enlarging  farms  that  there  is  now— not  at  all : at  pre- 
sent it  is  a matter  of  serious  consequence  to  enlarge  a farm,  particularly  in  the  county  of 

^ l&Nvhat  was  usually  clone  with  the  under-tenants  in  that  case  ?— They  were  allowed 
to  provide  for  themselves  ; some  of  them  might  be  continued  as  labourers. 

19.  Was  it  usual  in  general  to  make  an  allowance  to  assist  them  in  providing  for  them- 
selves ? Undoubtedly,  it  was  always.  I never  knew  an  instance  in  which  they  were  not 

allowed  something,  either  by  arrears  of  rent  or  in  6ome  other  mode. 

20.  Have  there  been  lately  any  number  of  persons  ejected,  or  threatened  with  eject- 
ment's, in  the  town  of  Kells  ?— There  has  been  a number  of  persons  against  whom  eject- 
ments were  brought ; hut  that  was  at  tire  expiration  of  a lease,  which  lease  had  been  made 
to  a certain  person,  and  he  had  sublet  to  a number  of  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kells— in  fact  it  was  part  of  the  town  of  Kells ; and  when  the  lease  expired,  we  brought 
an  ejectment  to  recover  possession. 

21.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  possession,  or  for  the  purpose  of  having  your 
right  recognised  as  landlords  ? — It  was  to  exercise  the  right  of  landlord  ; it  is  necessary  at 
the  expiration  of  a lease. 

22.  Did  the  immediate  tenant  over-hold,  or  was  the  over-holding  by  the  sub-tenants?— 

By  the  sub-tenants : the  original  tenant  was  dead,  and  it  was  handed  over  from  one  to 
the  other  ; the  lease  expired,  and  the  ejectment  was  brought  to  recover  possession. 

23.  Were  any  dispossessed'? — No,  there  was  no  intention  to  do  that.  They  had  the  option  5 
to  build  again  if  they  had  the  means  to  do  so ; but  they  took  defence  to  the  ejectment : they 
disputed  the  title,  and  refused  to  pay  rent  or  to  give  up  possession. 

24.  Where  was  the  ejectment  brought ; was  it  at  the  quarter  sessions  ? — Yes,  at  the  last 
October  quarter  sessions. 

25.  Were  those  the  twenty-eight  families  alluded  to  by  Henry  Smith,  in  his  evidence 
yesterday  ? — Yes  ; they  brought  down  counsel  from  Dublin  to  oppose  us. 

26.  Was  the  habere  executed  subsequent  to  the  ejectment  ? — It  is  not  executed  yet. 

27.  With  respect  to  those  families,  stated  by  Henry  Smith  to  have  been  ejected  in  1843,  i 
have  you  any  statement  to  make  in  reference  to  it? — Yes,  I have  : I recollect  it  perfectly.  .; 

28.  What  are  the  facts  of  that  case  ? — A person  of  the  name  of  Slcelly  held  a farm  of  ■ 
ground  convenient  to  the  town  of  Kells.  This  Skelly  had  sublet  this  farm  to  a number  of  j 
persons,  who  had  built  cabins  thereon.  Skelly,  having  no  lease,  could  not  eject  those  ] 
tenants,  and  he  requested  of  Lord  Headfort  to  do  so  for  him — that  those  sub-tenants  had.  ; 
not  paid  Skelly  any  rent,  some  of  them  for  twenty  years,  and  others  for  twenty-six  years; 
and  that  he,  Skelly,  could  not  continue  to  pay  liis  "lordship,  unless  such  a remedy  as  this  ; 
was  taken  to  relieve  him  of  the  tenants.  Ejectments  were  brought,  and  the  tenants  were  ! 
turned  out,  and  the  farm  handed  over  to  Skelly,  the  original  tenant. 

29.  Then,  if  they  said  they  owed  no  rent,  they  stated  that  which  was  contradicted  by 
Skelly,  the  tenant? — Yes,  of  course. 

30.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  part  of  the  county  of  Cavan  with  which  you 
are  acquainted "? — It  is  a tillage  country  principally,  and  the  farms  are  small. 

31.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  ? — I would  say  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  Irish  acres  on  Lord  Headfort’s  estate  about  here ; that  is  the  general  run.  In 
the  more  remote  parts  of  the  county  they  are  not  so  large. 

32.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  that  they  know  very  little 
about  it.  They  first  plant  potatoes,  and  then  sow  oats,  and  sometimes  oats  twice  in  suc- 
cession, which  is  a had  system  of  tillage  ; but  it  bas  been  very  much  improved  in  the  last  j 
twenty  years.  I recollect,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  average  produce 
of  an  acre  of  oats  was  ten  barrels  to  the  acre.  We  have  now  ascertained  that  it  is  fifteen  , 
barrels  an  acre,  such  has  been  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

33.  In  what  has  the  improvement  taken  place  ? — I think  there  has  been  a progressive 
improvement  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  ; for  instance,  with  respect  to  the  exportation 
of  poultry.  There  is  a market  here,  and  another  at  Ballyjamesduff ; and  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  no  market  in  either  one  town  or  the  other : and  the  amount  of  that  item  nowin 
the  articles  exported  is  enormous,  and  that  is  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of  intercourse 
between  tbis  country  and  England.  Formerly,  the  poultry  would  not  be  sent  from  this 
country  to  England  at  all.  They  could  not  go  by  sailing  vessels:  they  were  liable  to  perish 
by  the  way.  There  is  another  item  of  very  considerable  importance,  both  in  the  market 
here  and  at  Ballyjamesduff,  and  that  is  the  article  of  oats.  There  are  now  from  500  to  1,000 
barrels  of  oats  sold  in  each  of  those  markets  weekly,  from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st 
of  May.  In  this  market  alone,  there  are  very  often  1,500  barrels  sold. 

34.  Where  are  they  sent  to  ? — They  are  all  for  export. 

35.  Are  they  sent  to  Drogheda  ? — Yes. 

36.  Has  there  been  any  great  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  this  part  of  the  county  ?— 
Very  considerable. 

37.  Do  eggs  from  this  district  form  a large  article  of  export  ? — Yes  ; there  is  an  immense 
export  from  this  place : and  another  proof  is,  that  at  the  time  I have  alluded  to,  I could 
buy  a chicken  here  for  2\d. ; 3 d.  was  considered  a high  price,  and  uow  they  fetch  Is.  or 
Is.  3d.  A short  time  since,  they  were  18d.  a piece  in  Kells. 

38.  Among  the  small  farmers,  then,  poultry  and  eggs  have  become  a great  article  of  j 
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tra(ie  ■■> Very  much  so.  Of  course,  for  the  oats  which  are  exported,  the  money  is  returned 

back  into  the  country,  to  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  And  not  only  is  there  a considerable 
improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  but  in  the  houses  also.  There  is  a cleanli- 
ness about  them  which  there  was  not  twenty  years  ago. 

39.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  fixed  in  this  district  ? — By  private  agreement.  I valued 
every  tiling  upon  the  estate  for  Lord  Headfort ; but  Lord  Headfort  not  being  a judge,  it 
is  better  for  proposals  to  be  put  in  : but  I go  upon  my  own  judgment. 

40.  Is  the  acreable  extent  of  Lord  Headfort’s  estate  here  considerable  ? — It  is  beyond 
9.000  Irish  acres. 

41.  What  should  you  say  was  the  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district? — Twenty- 
fivo  shillings  the  Irish  acre  upon  Lord  Headfort’s  estate. 

42.  Could  you  say  what  proportion  that  bore  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations? — 
Most  of  Lord  Headfort’s  is  rather  under  the  printed  government  valuation,  and  decidedly 
under  the  poor  rate  valuation,  because  I have  taken  care  to  examine  those  valuations. 

43.  Is  it  held  principally  by  lease  ? — Yes. 

44.  Are  they  old  leases  ? — No ; the  leases  were  made  in  1822  and  1S23  : some  were  made 
in  1829  ; but  the  farms  about  here  have  been  enlarged  a good  deal. 

45.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded? — One  half-year  is  paid 
within  the  other.  Our  tenants  are  English  tenants ; but  if  the  rent  is  paid  one  half-year 
within  the  other,  we  are  satisfied. 

46.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  upon  local  usurers  for  the  payment  of 
their  rents  ? — No,  very  few,  except  when  distressed. 

47.  What  is  the  mode  in  which  the  payment  of  rent  is  enforced  against  defaulting 
tenants  ? — By  distress,  if  they  have  any  thing  to  distrain  ; but  we  seldom  have  to  resort  to 
it  upon  this  estate. 

4S.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  expense  of  a distress? — All  that  we  charge  is  la.  for  dis- 
training. 

49.  Is  it  the  custom,  through  the  district  generally,  to  hold  arrears  of  rent  of  long  stand- 
ing over  against  the  tenants  ? — Decidedly. 

50.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — We 
never  give  a receipt  for  rent  till  the  half-year’s  rent  is  paid  up  ; if  they  are  in  arrear  wo 
give  a receipt  on  account.  We  have  an  office  here,  and  wtc  take  the  rents  from  the  tenants 
able  to  pay  ; if  he  makes  two  or  three  gales  in  the  course  of  the  half-year,  we  take  it,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  half-year  we  give  him  a receipt. 

51.  Do  you  find  that  a practice  of  holding  the  arrears  over  a tenant  has  a tendency  to 
prevent  improvement  and  punctuality  iu  paying  the  current  rent? — The  principle  we  act 
upon  is  this — if  a tenant  gets  into  arrear,  having  his  farm  at  a fair  rent,  the  tenant  ought 
to  be  dispossessed,  and  the  sooner  he  is  dispossessed  the  better,  if  he  is  an  idle,  negligent 
man ; and  we  hold  the  arrears  over  him  for  that  purpose. 

52.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  upon  the  land  or  buildings  made ; are  they 
made  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenant. 

53.  In  this  part  of  the  country  is  it  the  custom  for  the  landlord  to  make  any  allowance 
to  the  tenant? — Very  seldom.  The  only  allowance  made  by  Lord  Headfort  is  the  trees 
and  quicks,  and  some  allowance  for  ditches,  and  when  a tenant  makes  a slated  house,  he  is 
allowed  twenty  guineas. 

54.  Is  that  the  rule  ? — Yes. 

55.  Without  any  interest  being  paid  for  it  ? — No  interest  whatever,  and  it  is  not  intended 
to  charge  any.  They  have  bog  for  nothing,  and  they  have  limestone  for  half  what  it  costs 
us.  We  have  a limestone  quarry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  men  employed  at  it  winter 
and.  summer,  and  the  stone  is  given  at  one-half  of  the  expense  of  quarrying. 

56.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  carried  on  to  any  extent  here  ? — Not  at  present.  There 
was  a part  of  this  country,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  consisting  of  500  or  700  acres: 
the  persons  who  held  it  never  resided,  but  sublet  in  small  portions  ; and  when  the  leases 
expired,  that  part  of  the  country  was  covered  with  cabins,  and  we  enlarged  the  farms. 

57.  To  what  extent? — From  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres;  there  might  be  some  as  low 
ten  or  fifteen  acres,  but  not  generally ; some  wrere  seventy,  and  some  eighty,  and  some  100, 
but  they  generally  ran  twenty-five  acres. 

58.  Is  there  any  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  this  district,  and  is  it 
recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — Yes,  upon  the  estate  I have  to  do  with.  Where  there  are 
no  leases  the  tenant-right  often  is  sold,  and  they  get  considerable  sums  of  money  for  it. 

59.  Is  it  usually  recognised  by  the  landlords? — Yes,  it  is  generally,  provided  he  is  pleased 
with  the  tenant  brought  in; 

60.  Is  it  a custom  so  prevalent  that  you  could  say  what  it  usually  sells  at  ? — I know  a 
tarn  of  about  twenty  acres  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  George  Hudson;  in  one  case  £100  was 
paid,  and  in  another  £150,  for  possession. 

6 1 . W ere  there  any  leases  ? — No. 

fif  l^d  set  at  a fair  value  ? — At  a moderate  value. 

. ™e  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  here  ? — Very  much  so.  We  find 

,.  ..e.  most  difficult  thing  possible,  where  we  have  enlarged  a farm,  to  prevent  the  father 

ndmgmth  bis  children,  notwithstanding  all  the  clauses  in  the  lease. 

. * . ™t,  m your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect  of  this  subletting  on  the  accumulation  of 

h1  • I should  think  it  must  diminish  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  must  diminish  tho 
p operty  of  the  farmer  in  every  way.  I think  that  subletting  is  the  destruction  and  ruin 
e country,  that  is,  where  farms  are  reduced  to  a certain  size.  If  it  is  divided  between 
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two  or  three  persons,  you  reduce  the  property  of  each  and  make  them  one-third  ley 
respectable  and  one-third  less  disposed  to  improve. 

65.  In  cases  of  new  lettings,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the  sub-tenants ; are  they  recoe- 
nised '? — No,  certainly  not ; they  have  no  right.  They  have  never  been  tenants  : they 
have  been  put  there  contrary  to  the  wish  and  will  of  the  landlord,  in  violation  of  the 
agreement. 

66.  When  a number  of  sub-tenants  are  found  upon  a property,  and  the  landlord  does 
not  recognise  them,  is  it  usual  to  make  some  compensation  ? — Yes ; I never  knew  an 
instance  where  they  had  not  compensation  made  them. 

67.  Though  they  had  no  lease  ? — Yes. 

68.  By  whom  was  the  compensation  made  ? — Either  by  allowing  them  to  remain  upon  i 
the  ground  a certain  tune ; or  by  allowing  them  the  arrear  of  rent  they  might  have  owed  to 
the  middleman,  and  the  middleman  would  have  his  understanding  with  the  landlord- 
something  in  that  way. 

69.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  farming  population ; is  the  condition  of 
the  large  farmers  improving  ? — It  was  improving  until  very  lately — considerably  so.  In 
the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  the  harvests  in  this  country  were  so  exceedingly  wet  that 
the  oat  crops,  or  the  wheat  crops,  wherever  they  were,  could  not  he  saved ; and  those 
crops  being  the  means  the  tenant  had  for  paying  his  rent,  he  was  either  obliged  to  get  into 
debt,  or  draw  upon  his  capital  to  pay  his  rent,  being  deprived  of  his  usual  means,  namely, 
his  crops.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  years  1840  and  1841,  this  country  was  obliged  to  be  an 
importing  country  for  flour,  meal,  and  grain,  instead  of  exporting  ; and  what  was  the  con- 
sequence?  In  the  summer  of  1842 — one  of  the  hardest  summers  there  has  been  for  the  j 
last  twenty-five  years  in  this  part  of  Ireland, — in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  crops, 
the  people  being  exhausted  of  means,  money,  and  so  on,  they  had  no  money  to  purchase  j 
their  food : and  then  many  of  the  small  farmers  were  obliged  to  get  into  debt  to  support  : 
themselves  during  that  hard  summer  of  1842.  The  harvest  of  1842  became  a very  abundant 
one,  and  was  well  saved,  and  the  tenant  of  course  became  something  better.  In  1843  it  I 
was  tolerably  well  saved  too,  and  the  tenant  became  better ; still  many  of  the  small  tenants  : 
were  in  debt  for  their  food,  either  to  the  neighbours  or  to  the  forestallers,  and  a person 
was  obliged  to  pay  his  debts  before  he  paid  his  rent ; and  the  consequence  is,  they  are  not  ; 
so  well  off,  which  retarded  improvements  very  much,  and  they  dicl  not  keep  the  same  : 
pace  they  did  the  three  years  previous.  The  harvests  of  1842  and  1843  being  abundant,  ! 
every  tiling  was  cheap, — and  beef  was  cheap  ; every  thing  was  cheap. 

70.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — The  condition  of  the  labourers  in  the  ] 
last  three  years  has  been  improving,  because  food  is  so  cheap.  Now  in  fact,  as  to  the  | 
labourers  in  this  part  of  the  country,  there  is  not  a labourer  but  is  fully  employed : lOd.  a ! 
day  in  summer,  and  8d.  in  the  winter,  are  the  wages. 

7 1 . Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — Under  the  farmers,  i 
We  allow  the  farmer,  to  keep  a labourer  for  every  twenty  acres  of  ground  upon  his  farm; 
and  if  he  goes  anything  beyond  thirty-five,  we  allow  him  to  have  two,  and  to  have  two  dis- 
tinct and  separate  houses  upon  his  farm.  They  pay  some  small  tiling  for  the  house  and 
garden,  and  get  the  turf-  free. 

72.  What  is  the  rent  they  usually  pay  ? — Generally  about  30s.  a year. 

73.  What  land  have  they  with  their  cottages? — Nothing  more  than  a garden. 

74.  If  they  require  more  land,  do  they  procure  it  from  the  tenants  ? — Not  at  all;  that 
would  he  subletting. 

75.  Is  there  any  system  of  con-acre  land  for  potatoes  ?— Yes,  they  have  that  from  the 
farmer  ; that  is  part  of  the  conditions  that  they  make  with  the  farmer,  at  the  usual  rent  of 
£8  an  acre,  if  well  manured,  and  that  is  not  more  than  a farmer  could  get  from  any  other 
person.  There  is  no  exaction  by  the  fanner  against  the  labourers. 

76.  Do  you  know  how  the  payment  is  recovered  or  enforced  ? — By  work  that  the  labourer 
affords. 

1 By  what  means  are  the  children  of  the  poor  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their 
parents? — There  is  no  provision  for  the  children  except  the  poor  house. 

78.  Do  they  make  any  attempt  among  themselves  to  provide  for  them ? — Very  seldom: 
it  is  very  seldom  they  have  any  thing. 

79.  On  the  death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  farm  of  course  goes  to  his  son  ?— -Yes. 

80.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  younger  children  ?— They  provide  them  with  trades 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  the  daughters  of  course  get  married. 

81.  Do  they  apprentice  the  sons  out  to  trades?— Yes,  they  do  generally. 

82.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they 
originated  ?— -Not  lately;  this  district  is  particularly  peaceable  at  present. 

83.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  this  district  ?— Either  May  or 
November. 

84.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent  ?— X thin!  it  is  about  lOd.  in 
the  pound  on  the  valuation. 

SS.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  rent,  do  you  know?_I  do  not  exactly  taw. 

86.  How  is  the  county  cess  usually  applotted,  and  the  amount  made  public?— It  is 
applotted  by  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  on  the  townland,  and  it  is  applotted  on  the 
townland  by  the  acre. 

87.  What  course  is  taken  in  order  to  this  applotment;  how  is  it  made  public? It  is 

published  in  the  grand  jury  book,  and  the  warrant  is  made  out.  r 

88.  What  steps  are  taken  to  applot  it  upon  the  townland  ?— I do  not  know. 
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S9.  IVhat  is  the  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent  ?— It  is  Sd.  in  the  pound  on  the 
valuation. 

90.  When  is  the  landlord  s proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— When  they 

come  to  pay  the  half-year  upon  which  the  rate  is  struck.  J 

91.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the 

landlord  ? — I should  say  a very  material  difference.  1 

92.  In  what  respect  7 — He  cannot  pay  so  much ; there  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  off, a 

very  material  difference. 

93.  Hare  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement,  with  respect  to  the  occu- 

pation of  land?— My  notion  is  that  the  landlord  should  pay  the  entire  of  the  poor  rate  • I 
think  so,  decidedly,  except  where  there  is  some  countervailing  reason,-^. where  there  is  a 
lease  against  him ; because  the  landlord  is  the  gainer  by  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  out  of  the 
rent-charge ; he  has  an  advantage  by  that:  aud  I think  that  the  police  ought  to  collect  the 
poor  aud  the  county  rate,  they  have  nothing  else  to  do.  They  are  scattered  over  the  country 
doing  nothing : that  would  be  a saving  to  the  country.  ‘ J 

94.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ?— No;  what  I would  say  would  be  this,  that  where 
there  is  an  overgrown  population,  such  as  in  this  part  of  the  county  of  Cavan,  I think  there 
ought  to  be  a mode  of  providing  for  the  industrious  labourers,  and  people  of  that  character 
by" emigration,  for  until  the  farms  are  enlarged,  it  is  impossible  that  the  tenants  can  be’ 
more  comfortable  or  improve  their  farms;  besides,  I conceive  the  more  respectable  the  farmer 
is.  the  more  attachment,  probably,  will  exist  between  him  and  his  landlord; 

95.  Have  you  ever  considered  in  what  manner  a system  of  emigration  for  the  purposes 
you  suggest  could  be  established?—!  think  that  the  government  should  establish  a system 
of  emigration  to  New  South  Wales,  or  to  some  country  where  useful  labourers  are  wanted 
very  much.  Here  they  are  in  our  way ; here  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  employing  them. 
The  landlord  might  say  to  a small  farmer,  “I  will  give  you  £10  au  acre  for  your  land,  and 
government  will  give  you  so  much;  and  you  will  benefit  yourself  by  the  change.”  You  will 
never  make  a respectable  yeomanry  in  Ireland  without  that.  The  landlord  dare  not  remove 
a number  of  tenants  to  make  a large  farm ; he  dare  not  do  it : he  is  denounced  from  the 
altar. 

96.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  themselves  are  not  able  to  set  on  foot  a system  of 
emigration  ?— No,  not  in  many  cases.  There  any  many  cases  where  they  would  be  disposed 
as  far  as  they  could  go  ; but  they  have  not  the  means : their  estates  are  encumbered,  aud 
they  have  large  sums  to  pay  for  interest. 

97.  You  think  that  the  necessity  for  emigration  is  such  as  to  make  it  a matter  of  great 
importance  ? \ es,  it  is  quite  necessary.  In  the  county  of  Meath,  many  years  ago,  because 
it  was  near  Dublin,  and  because  it  was  a rising  county,  the  farms  were  enlarged  for  various 
reasons ; partly  because  it  was  good  grazing  ground,  and  partly  because  they  were  the 
estates  of  the  individuals  who  occupied  them  themselves.  I am  quite  satisfied,  if  a system 
of  emigration  was  adopted  by  the  government,  and  the  landlord  made  to  assist  in  getting 
nd  of  the  tenants,  nothing  would  aid  so  much  to  promote  a good  feeling  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  the  country  would  he  improved. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Henry  M‘  Quade,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ?— At  Drumagoland. 

2.  In  what  parish  ? — Killinkere,  near  Virginia,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

3.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

4.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — About  twenty  acres. 

. How  long  have  you  been  ou  that  townland  ? — I was  born  on  it,  and  my  father  lived 
on  it  at  that  period. 

6.  Have  you  been  deputed  by  the  tenantry  on  that  townland  to  make  any  statement  to 
the  commissioners  ?— Yes,  hy  a part  of  them  here. 

i ‘b  j er  whom  did  you  formerly  hold  that  townland  ? — Mr.  Robinson  was  the  middle 
landlord  we  paid  rent  to. 

q’  T^llen  . ^ lease  expire  ? — May,  1843. 

' n ^ uuder  ? — I believe  under  Major  North.  Mr.  Robinson  inherited 

in  nPtam  EUl0tt’  who  held  mider  Mr.  North, 
r . ' , 0 when  the  lease  was  made  from  Major  North  to  Captain  Elliott?— No, 

lives  , ° * ^ °epeve  lease  is  to  be  had.  The  lease  was  sixty-one  years  and  three 

Yes1  W ProPerty  come  upon  the  ground  at  the  time  the  lease  expired  ? — 

ordered  -Tv-  • °*  an4  tQok  possession,  with  the  view  of  taking  the  fire  out;  and 
us  • ° bni.’°  m , e ^re  aoain  and  kindle  it,  as  tenants  under  Major  North.  He  gave 
us  potion  again  as  the  tenants  of  Major  North. 

Dublin  a 18  name  ^at  ««mt  ? — William  Henry  Jackson,  29,  Mecklenhurgh-street, 

I £JK  Pe  -aEe  possession  from  all  the  tenants  in  that  way? — Yes,  he  did,  I believe. 

14  ww  + ie?e  to  a certain  number  of  houses, 

number  of  +1  °°i  ^Ce  ^ther  at  that  time  ? — I was  coining  up,  after  he  had  been  in  a 
labour  - he  t.  Id  ^0l]fes' . ^ as^e<i  what  we  were  to  do ; whether  we  were  to  mind  our 
We  were  to  or  m-  to,/ruild  our  labour  and  improve,  and  Major  North  would  give  us  leases. 

ome  m the  next  day,  and  send  in  our  proposals,  and  I gave  in  my  proposal 
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Henry  M'Quade. 


tlie  2nd  of  May  to  tlie  bailiff,  who  carried  them  in.  We  were  not  admitted  into  the  room 
or  office  where  he  sat. 

15.  Did  he  make  any  agreement  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  you  should  pay  ? No  he 

did  not. 

16.  Did  he  afterwards  send  you  any  notice  ? — The  bailiff'  came,  in  the  month  of  Novem- 
her,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  warned  me  for  half  a year’s  rent  on  the  1st  of  j 
December ; and  he  said,  “It  is  not  the  amount  of  your  proposals  they  would  take,  nor  the 
amount  you  paid  Mr. Robinson,  but  the  amount  you  promised”  (knowing  thatMr.  Robinson 
had  given  an  abatement  from  what  he  first  let  the  land  at). 

17.  It  was  what  you  promised  Mr.  Robinson  you  were  expected  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

18.  That  was  not  what  you  proposed? — No. 

19.  Did  you  accordingly  go  in  to  pay  the  rent? — No,  I did  not;  for  we  heard,  between  i 
that  and  the  1st  of  December,  that  a man  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Nixon  had  got  the  land. 

20.  How  did  you  hear  that  ? — He  circulated  it  himself. 

21.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Jackson  upon  that? — I saw  him  the  10th  of  February,  and  went  I 
up  to  his  place  and  tendered  him  a humble  petition,  stating  we  would  give  him  undoubted  • 
security  for  liis  rent,  and  all  that  any  middleman  could  afford  to  pay.  He  refused  to  read 
the  petition  ; I told  it  him  then  verbally. 

22.  Have  you  ever  got  any  answer  since  that?— I have  not  seen  Sir.  Jackson  since 
except  seeing  him  getting  out  of  a coach.  I came  here  with  the  rent  in  my  pocket,  and 
I would  not  be  admitted  in  any  sort. 

23.  Have  you  made  any  application  to  your  landlord?— I asked  Mr.  Jackson,  on  the  9 th 
of  February,  for  the  address  of  Major  North.  At  that  time  he  had  no  talk  of  tlie  trustees,  j 
He  said  he  could  not  give  it ; he  did  not  know  where  he  was. 

24.  Have  you  since  ascertained  the  address  of  Major  North,  or  his  trustees  ?— No  I 1 
did  not. 

25.  Have  you  taken  any  means  to  do  so  ?— Yes.  We  have  got  word  he  had  lived  at  the  S 
United  Service  Club,  London ; we  wrote  to  him,  and  have  got  no  answer  to  our  letter,  j 
I wrote  myself  to  the  War  Office,  and  they  directed  me  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance ; and  i 
wrote  to  both,  and  received  an  answer  that  they  did  not  know  such  a person. 

26.  Have  you  applied  since  to  Mr.  Jackson  to  ascertain  the  landlord’s  name  ?— There  j 
are  many  here  of  the  tenants  who  have  applied.  I have  not  applied  since. 

27.  But  others  of  the  tenants  have  ? — Yes. 


28.  He  has  not  given  you  any  information  ? — No,  not  that  I have  heard. 

29.  Have  any  legal  proceedings  been  taken  against  you,  in  reference  to  the  rent,  or  to 
obtain  possession  ?— Yes ; they  have  served  some  ejectments  on  some  of  the  tenantry. 

30.  \V  ere  they  proceeded  with  ?— We  have  made  an  appearance  by  our  lawyer,  and  I 
hear  since  that  they  will  not  bring  the  record. 

31.  Were  there  any  other  legal  proceedings  ?_Mr.  Nixon  came  on  the  ground  and 
demanded  possession ; I did  not  see  him.  I met  a man  in  this  street  in  the  town,  and  lie 
asked  me  was  my  name  Henry  M'Quade  ? I said  it  was ; he  said  he  demanded  possession 
m the  name  of  Major  North  and  Matthew  Wilson,  senior  and  junior,  the  trustees,  and  Mr. 
Adam  JNixon  ; a man  whom  I never  saw  before. 


32.  Do  you  know  who  the  person  was  ? — I heard  he  gave  himself  the  name  of  Warren. 
33  Do  you  know  what  his  profession  was  ?— I understand  he  was  employed  bv  Major 

fi  orth  and  the  trustees ; and  since  I heard  ho  was  emploved  by  Mr.  KLvon. 

34.  Have  there  been  any  other  proceedings  against  you,  as  to  the  rent  or  threatened 
proceedings  — Mr.  Sixon  s haihff  summoned  some  of  the  tenantry  to  the  bench,  for 
preventing  some  of  the  bailiffs  from  serving  ejectments,  and  I believe  he  got  a grant  of  a 
warrant  agamst  two  or  throe  of  them.  I was  not  in  court.  I heard  he  declinfd  than; 
1 iieard  he  also  served  attachments,  and  declined  going  on  with  them 
3?'  the  course  f lhcsc  proceedings  as  to  the  ejectment,  did  you  then  discover  vrho 
£ Sr"  wau  • reTsl^enCe  Was  ?~We  he™d>  ^ the  attachment,  that  they. 

nersn^tfmd”1  HaU' m Ea8IaIld>— 1 do  “t  kmw  what  shire  ; and  we  have  sent  overt 
person  to  endeavour  to  find  them  out. 

or  to&nnationftom  that  person  as  yet  ?-Yes ; 
in  I omi™  LV!  ITi?  6 'f 1 made  out  two  Wils0M.  “d  had  found  out  their  place 
Mondaw  4 P 1 tllem  *°  retem  t0  Ash{on  Hall,  “t  Gargrave,  in  Yorkshire,  on 

48faoStidSgebo“t  °f  ““  *0,ralan4  ?-Z  am  Mt  aUe  *°  Etat0 ; 1 !t  “ a“ 

tenantSu? ZtSSST***  **  *"***-****  or  iffy-sere. 

pounkan“ac^aX;h1  pmVSi‘lf  “*  ^ th°Se  tenant8  Mr'  Eob“s°" 

1 A®  T*  °f'er,ed  fe*6  tenmts  t0  J^on,  in  their  proposals  ?-Jrom 

irnniselNa  p-  ? tomiand  of  Drumagoland,  and  I think,  17s. ; and  r dare  say,  some 
ff®*  \S.s ■ “ paorea-I  cannot  state  it  for  a fact,  bnt  I believe  it ; and  we  stated  that 

rent MhMtoth thon^M  Si  W6n“d  we  would  be  t0  the  land  at  whatever 

fl“ S6ek  a new  Mdidg- 1 b" 

wito  ttTCfei  be“  made  by  tbe  teBants  ^ their  farms  recently 

prSSis^ef  a lets  to  m,  '~TeS  ’ 3 Srea‘  man5,  were  made’  ™der  tlle  faith  of  Mr  Jacl^s0,‘,’ 
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42  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  tenantry  are  very  desirous  to  hold  under  the  head 
landlord,  whoever  he  may  he?— That  is  the  thing  we  wish. 

43.  Have  the  tenants  been  put  to  any  considerable  expense  in  sending  to  England  to 
look  for  their  landlord  ? — Yes,  very  heavy  expense  since  we  commenced  looking  after  him. 
There  was  a subscription  made  of  so  much  per  acre,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  mes- 
senger, and  heavy  expenses  to  lawyers  and  counsellors. 

44.  Would  the  tenants  be  willing  to  pay  whatever  was  considered  a reasonable  rent  to 
the  landlord?— Yes,  they  would. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Hugh  Porter,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— On  the  townland  of  Clubhock,  near  the  town  of  Ballyjames- 
duff,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

2.  What  situation  of  life  do  you  fill  ? — Farmer. 

3.  "What  extent  of  ground  do  you  hold  ?— About  forty-six  acres  Irish— a little  better. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ?— Just  round  the  neighbour- 
hood where  I live. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  ? — It  is  hilly  and  sandy,  some  moor- 
land, some  of  it  heavy  ground,  and,  in  general,  poor  land. 

6.  Is  there  a great  population  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

7.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  to  be  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  it  is. 

8.  In  what  particulars  ? — Better  labour  is  doing  than  there  has  been  in  my  memory. 

9.  Have  they  begun  to  drain  ? — Yes,  very  much  so  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

10.  What  are  the  manures  more  generally  used  ? — I use  a good  deal  of  compost  my- 
self—the  poor  are  not  able  to  make  compost,  because  they  have  not  lime also  cows  and 

horses’  dung. 

11.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools  or  superintendents,  in  the 
district  ? — Not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  I live.  I tried  a little  guano  this 
year  as  an  experiment,  and  I think  it  will  do  well. 

12.  What  did  you  apply  it  to? — Turnips. 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  the  neighboiuhood 
where  you  live  ? — They  vary  very  much  : some  two  acres,  and  from  that  to  300  acres. 

14.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  ? — From  twenty  to  fourteen.  They  are  considered  mid- 
dling strong  farmers  that  have  thirty  acres. 

15.  What  is  the  general  mode  of  culture,  or  rotation  of  crops? — Indeed  they  labour  a 
great  deid  more,  and  take  off  more  oats  than  they  did  a while  back,  till  money  got  so 
scarce,  and  rents  too  high,  they  could  not  employ  labourers,  and  they  are  laying  down  the 
land  in  grass,  a great  many. 

16.  Do  you  consider  that  that  arises  from  their  want  of  money,  or  from  considering  that 
it  is  a better  kind  of  farming  to  lay  it  down  in  grass? — It  is  the  want  of  money,  I should 
consider.  If  they  had  money  they  would  labour  more  extensively ; but  the.  rents  are  very 
high,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ground,  unless  where  there  are  old  leases. 

17.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  by  valuation,  or  how  ? — The 
time  that  it  was  setting,  the  agent  went  round  and  put  a rent  upon  it,  and  the  farmers  took 
a lease  at  that  rent. 

18.  Is  it  the  custom  to  employ  any  valuators  ?— Yes,  at  the  time  that  the  poor  law  was 
settling,  and  at  the  time  of  the  county  cess.  I never  saw  any  but  at  that  time,  when  Mr. 
Griffith  went  round  and  valued ; hut  the  laud  is  not  set  at  what  he  put  it  at. 

19.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  rent  you  are  paying 
under  the  present  leases  ? — In  some  cases,  I believe,  it  is  something  about  9s.  an  acre,  7s.  6d. 
an  acre,  and  sometimes  so  high  as  1 Is.  an  acre,  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation.  In  other 
places  the  land  is  5s.  an  acre,  from  that  to  14s.,  under  the  old  leases,  which  was  the  way 
that  the  land  had  been  set  for  the  last  half  century,  or  before  that.  I made  strict  inquiry  _ 
after  I had  been  nominated  to  tins  commission,  and  I find,  from  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation, 
there  is  in  some  cases  16s.  difference.  The  rent  in  one  case  is  46s.  to  45s.,  and  Mr.  Griffith’s 
valuation  was  30s. 

20.  Did  you  take  into  consideration  the  difference  of  the  acre? — By  looking  at  the  ground 

myself  I did  it.  J 

21.  What  acre  is  it  you  speak  of? — The  Irish  acre  ; I know  of  no  other  acre  in  our 
country. 

22.  Do  you  know,  supposing  land  to  be  let  at  46s.  an  Irish  acre,  how  much  that  would 
e a”  English  acre  ? — I do  not  know  the  difference. 

-3.  Axe  you  aware  that  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  was  made  by  the  English  acre? — No.  I 
o not  know  the  difference.  The  country  where  I live  is  very  poor.  We  do  not  grow 

2ef-  ^*ur  country  is  mere  hill  and  mountain,  and  heath,  and  rocks,  and  bogs. 

. How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — There  is  generally 
nn  half-year.  We  have  a very  indulgent  landlord,  LordFarnham ; he  lets  them  run 

m at  way  till  they  make  what  they  can  of  every  thing  they  have. 

No  °T  3 °eS  *enant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  in  the  country  ? — 
* ’ n°t  think  they  do,  unless  those  who  are  very  poor  off,  who  have  four  or  five 
tradesmen  ^ ^ey  c^°  not  ^end  more  than  £5  to  one  person,  unless  they  bring  other 
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26.  What  is  the  mode  of  recovering  rents  from  defaulting  tenants? — I think  they  all  pay 
I do  not  know  any  who  do  not. 

27.  Do  they  distrain  or  eject  if  they  do  not  pay? — They  would  eject  them  if  they  did 
not  pay. 

28.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account.,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — There  is  n0 
such  thing  as  account : where  there  is  a lease  we  get  a finished  receipt. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen,  in  th(, 
country  ? — There  are  not  many  middlemen  where  I live ; there  are  many  between  tins  and 
where  I live. 

30.  Which  tenantry  are  best  oft’ — those  under  the  proprietors  or  under  the  middlemen?— 
Under  the  proprietors.  The  middleman  grinds  them  to  powder ; they  only  care  to  °-et  all 
they  can. 

3t.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  at  will? — The  tenants  hold  by  lease  imme- 
diately where  I live. 

32.  Are  there  any  particular  clauses  in  those  leases? — There  are  a great  mam- 
clauses. 

33.  Are  there  any  that  are  particularly  enforced  ? — Yes.  They  do  not  sublet,  except  by 
leave  of  the  landlord,  and  that  is  very  seldom  given  except  to  a very  particular  person  that 
the  landlord  knows. 


34.  Is  there  any  custom  in  the  country  of  selling  what  is  called  the  tenant-right  ? Yes. 

those  are  the  persons  I refer  to.  If  the  landlord  likes  the  person  about  to  be  received  in 
as  the  buyer,  fie  lets  them  sell. 

35.  What  does  the  sale  of  good-will  come  to;  how  many  years’  rent  is  it? — Supposing 

a person  had  a farm,  he  wanted  to  part  with  about  eleven  acres  or  twelve  acres : I paid 
£96  for  such  a one  thirteen  years  ago.  r 

36.  Is  the  price  higher  now  than  it  was  then?— It  is  a great  deal  lower.  I paid  £75 
for  a farm,  hut  I was  allowed  the  arrears.  Lord  Farnham  allowed  it  me. 

3 1 . Was  that  for  a lease  ? — Yes,  three  young  lives. 

38.  YV  hat  would  it  sell  for  without  a lease  ? — I do  not  think  any  person  could  sell  it 
without  a lease.  He  could  not  sell  as  a tenant-at-will. 

39.  It  is  not  the  custom  for  tenants-at-will  to  sell  ? — I never  heard  of  it. 

40.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  in  building  or  of  the  land  made ; by  the 
landlord  or  the  tenants  ?— The  tenants.  The  late  Lord  Farnham  used  to  allow  £20  for 
the  houses,  but  tins  man  does  not.  This  man  is  allowing  us  for  draining,  but  it  is  only  at 
November  last  lie  began  : he  allows  us  to  the  amount  of  2s.  an  acre  for  the  extent  of ’our 
farms.  bupposmg  we  make  a great  deal  of  shores,  he  allows  to  the  amount  of  2 a.  an  acre, 
as  :.  !•  as  it  will  go,  for  the  number  of  acres  we  hold,  each  year ; and  if  we  make  more  shores 
t lan  will  cover  that,  we  do  not  get  it,  at  4 d.  to  the  perch ; and  if  we  lime,  he  allows  us  for 
it.  and  lets  us  put  on  the  lime  at  6rf.  to  the  barrel : he  does  not  care  if  we  put  it  on  one 
acre,  li  it  suits  our  purpose ; but  we  do  not  do  that — wre  put  it  on  light. 

41.  Do  any  of  the  other  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  allow  assistance  for  draining  or 

liming  ? — I do  not  hear  of  any.  6 

42.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  carried  on  in  that  neighbourhood ; and  if 
so,  how  has  it  been  carried  on  ? — I do  not  know  of  any,  except  where  a man  buys  a farm 
adjoining  Ins  own,  he  has  an  increase. 

^L^reaSe  °f  ,a,r"'S  h!lS  116611  by  tl16  Pm'chases  of  the  tenantry  among  them- 

has »n0t  b<f1  any  complaint  of  people  being  turned  out  for  the  purposed 
adding  one  farm  to  another  ? — I have  not  heard  of  any  1 f 

adding  toafarm;  does  it  increase  the  pro 
duce  of  the  land  ?-I  flunk  it  is  easier  managing  a large  farm  than  a small  one. 

of  ,:ir“  0,1  now  b8tTOen  anl 

*wlandl01S  P“'Tt  or  i“  “ practised  contrary  to  Ms  wishes?— I do  ad 
tiinii  he  is  ashed  upon  that  subject  between  the  fathers  and  their  children. 

he  would  W J1 heacd,0.i1  forbidding  it  ? — I do  not  know  that  I heard  that ; hut  I heard 
to  him  that  we  wished  it*"  ^ *°  1)6  bUllt  witi<Mlt  Us  Pe™ission,  or  reporting 

r ® ?,T  y™ea?  ,**“■*  “ 1111111  0(-  ,tw“ty  acros  wotH  be  ho  divide  it  between 

He  has notYeen  stop^Y *“1. “ ""  "'h°  *“  “ * betoeeD  *W° ‘°“ 
fiS  Sm5n<U°rd  “nyP0Wel' t0  1,reVeDt  »es.  lam  speaking  of  lord 

cuinttancVIm^ tloA  that  the  famem  hol&g  largo  sized  farms  are  improving  in  their  dr- 
f ,aacf  or"°‘  i1  k ,tbey  “'e  drammg  tetter;  but  they  are  laying  down  their 
ttfovTZ  10s  “re  S°  IUgb-  We  used  *°  “ ba™l  for  oa&  now  the, 

I f no^ow‘^kgetofriSerS  ^ ^t&nm  m «etkS  richer  in  the  world  ?- 

the  decth?”  kn°W  °f  ““aU  farmm  "'b0  get*‘ng  ricier  1,0 ; are  & “ 
Pomweether  wT”  any,bet*eI  off?— if o,  indeed;  they  are  coming  very  near  to  the 

KrconityThS  coidd  a 1 iaTe  maay  go 
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55.  What  is  the  wages  of  the  labourer  ?— The  farmers  have  mostly  labourers  bound  at  4 th  July,  1844. 

Rfl  a dav,  without  meat  or  chink.  Those  who  are  in  the  town  wait  at  the  corners  to  get  — — 

higher  wages.  They  get  10c/.,  when  they  are  employed ; but  they  do  not  get  much  work.  317. 

Ij6.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages,  and  what  do  they  pay  for  them  ? — Mr.  Hugh  Porter. 
They  pay  from  30s.  to  40s.  a year  for  a cottage  and  a garden,  and  they  pay  from  £7  to  £S 
an  acre  for  con-acre,  for  potatoes  ; and  they  get  leave  to  work  it  off  at  Sc/,  a day. 

57,  Do  you  mean  that  the  people  who  are  bound  to  work  at  Sc/,  a day  have  to  pay  30s. 
for  a house  and  garden? — Yes  ; and  to  pay  for  the  con-acre  : and  if  they  do  not  pay  the 
whole  of  the  rent  at  Christmas,  they  let  it  run  on  to  May. 

5S.  Does  a person  bound  in  that  way  receive  employment  every  day  in  the  week  ? — 

Every  day  he  can  stand  out. 

59*  Have  their  been  any  outrages  in  that  district  connected  with  land,  burning  houses, 
or  any  thing  of  that  ldncl  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  immediately  about  where  we  live.  There 
were  some  down  at  Granard. 

60.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  tenant  generally  goes  under 
rent  at  November  or  May.  I know  no  other  season  for  putting  a tenant  under  rent  than 
May  or  November. 

61.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  in  general  bear  to  the  rent? — It  has  risen 
venr  high.  I pay  much  more  county  cess  than  I had  to  pay  four  or  five  years  ago.  I do 
not  know  the  cause  of  it,  for  we  have  not  near  so  many  prisoners  in  the  county  gaol  as  we 
had  at  that  time.  I think  it  was  perhaps  caused  by  the  equalisation  of  this  tax  sometime 
ago,  by  a government  order.  There  were  some  places  where  they  used  to  pay  2d.  and 
lid.  per  acre  comity  cess,  and  in  other  places  20 d.  That  might  be  the  cause  of  it.  Some 
years  we  have  to  pay  higher  than  others. 

62.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  to  the  tenants  ? — 

At  the  time  we  pay  the  rent. 

63.  Is  that  the  first  time  you  pay  the  rent  after  paying  the  rate  ? — We  pay  the  poor  law 
cess  in  March  or  April ; then  when  we  pay  our  rent  in  the  month  of  April  we  are  allowed 
it  then. 

64.  Have  you  any  suggestion  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  ? — I would 
suggest  a diminution  of  the  comity  officers,  and  the  county  cess  to  be  collected  by  the 
police;  the  roads  to  be  inspected  by  the  poor  law  guardians,  for  the  poor  law  guardians 
are  more  likely  to  know  the  locality  of  the  country  than  a man  who  never  travels  it ; and 
that  the  bankers  in  the  county  towns  should  be  made  the  treasurers  of  the  comity  cess, 
when  collected,  and  not  to  have  a treasurer  for  the  county  at  a very  high  salary. 

[ The  tuitness  ivithdrevj. ] 

Mr.  Isaiah  Gibson,  Mr.  John  Reilly,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Wauhop,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  [To  Mr.  Gibson.] — Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Drumlun,  near  Baillicborough,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan. 

2.  Are  you  a fanner? — Yes,  holding  about  100  acres. 

3.  Is  it  an  arable  or  a grazing  farm  ? — It  is  a tillage  farm  principally. 

4.  [To  Mr.  Reilly. 1 — Where  do  you  reside? — At  Corlatylanan,  near  Baillicborough,  in 
the  county  of  Cavan. 

5.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

6.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — Twenty-seven  acres. 

7.  [To  Mr.  Wauhop. ] — Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Drummacarron,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

8.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

9.  Holding  how  many  acres  ? — About  200. 

10.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — [Mr.  Gibson.'] — The  district 
round  Bailheborough.  [Mr.  Wauhop.] — I am  acquainted  with  all  that  locality. 

11.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district;  is  it  principally  arable  land? — [Mr. 

Gibson.] — It  is  principally  tillage  land,  with  a great  deal  of  bog.  [Mr.  Wauhop.] — The 
greater  part  of  it  is  a retentive  soil. 

12.  Does  that  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunera- 
tive^improvements? — [Mr.  Gibson.] — Yes,  1 think  it  does,  very  great. 

13.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  the  reverse? — I think  it  is  improving,  and  I 
think  the  people  are  inclined  to  improve,  if  they  had  the  means. 

14.  In  what  particulars  do  you  consider  it  improving? — For  instance,  in  their  inclination 
to  sow  green  crops  and  grass  seeds,  and  their  inclination  for  ditching,  draining,  and  so  forth. 

It  they  had  capital  they  would  do  it. 

15.  There  is  a great  desire  among  the  people  to  improve  ? — Yes  ; and  what  creates  that 
desire  is  the  need  of  it. 

16.  If  the  capital  of  the  farming  classes  is  found  insufficient,  in  what  manner  is  it  sup- 

their  r°r  ^ ^ suPPFe(I  at  ? — In  many  instances  they  are  obliged  to  borrow  money  to  pay 

, 17\, F[om  whom  do  they  in  general  procure  it? — From  loan  funds,  and  from  what  may 
be  called  usurers. 

£e^eraI  opinion  of  the  country  in  reference  to  the  loan  funds ; do  they 
I tV  V >~em  beneficial  or  otherwise  ? — For  my  own  part,  I will  give  my  opinion  of  them : 
firmA  tFat  to  tra<Iesmen  or  to  such  persons  they  may  be  beneficial,  but  to  the  class  of 
ers  you  are  inquiring  about,  I think  they  are  ruinous.  [Mr.  Reilly.]—^- That  is  my 
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opinion,  [jlfr.  Wauhop.] — To  a tradesman  who  is  taking  money  daily  it  is  useful ; butt© 
a struggling  farmer  it  is  not.  [J/r.  Gibson.]— A.  small  farmer  borrowing  £5  is  obliged  to 
deposit  one-half  of  it.  in  order  to  meet  the  instalments ; lie  has  no  means  of  procuring  the 
os.  a week,  and  he  deposits  one-half  until  he  may  have  some  opportunity,  by  selling  a pig 
or  taking  something  to  market,  which  he  must  dispose  of  to  meet  the  remaining  part 
[il/r.  Wauhop.'] — And  he  loses  two  or  three  days  before  he  can  get  the  money. 

19.  Have  you  any  loan  fund  at  Baillieborough  ? — Yes. 

20.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  y011r 

neighbourhood? — [Mr.  Gibson .] — We  have  a farming  society  at  Baillieborough.  [ ip 
Wauhop.] — It  has  been  only  recently  established,  and  we  cannot  say  any  thing  about  the 
working  of  it  as  yet.  [Mr.  Gibson.] — I am  afraid  it  will  not  answer ; the  landlords  do 

not  come  forward  to  support  it.  We  have  not  a resident  landlord  within  ten  miles  of  us, 
Though  there  is  between  £50,000  and  £60,000  a year  taken  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  we 
do  not  get  £100  of  it  returned. 

21.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ? — From  eight  to  fifteen  acres. 

22.  "What  is  the  usual  cropping  adopted  upon  the  farms  ? — Oats,  potatoes  and  oats,  are 
the  principal  crops.  [Mr.  Wauhop.] — We  have  a bad  soil ; there  is  nothing  naturally  good 
in  it.  [Mr.  Gibson.] — From  Virginia  toward  Kells  the  land  is  very  fine  ; but  we  are  nearer 
the  mountains. 

23.  What  is  the  rotation  of  crops  with  potatoes  and  oats ; do  they  take  potatoes  and 
two  crops  of  oats,  and  then  potatoes  again? — With  the  exception  of  a few  fanners,  we  bare 
no  such  thing  as  a rotation  of  crops. 

24.  Have  you  any  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  and  what  is  the  general 
condition  of  the  holders  ? — No,  we  have  no  farms  held  in  common.  [Mr.  Wauhop]— 
There  are  a few  holding  imder  the  same  lease ; but  it  is  not  general : where  a father  has 
taken  a lease  he  has  divided  it  among  his  children. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — [Mr.  Gibson.] — Generally  at  will, 

26.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  mode  of  holding;  do  you  consider  it  advantageous  to 
the  tenants,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the  farms  ? — Quite  the  revei-se.  [Mr.  Wauhop]— 
Altogether  the  reverse.  [Mr.  Reilly.] — We  all  agree  in  saying  that  it  is  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure. 

27.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  upon  the  farm  effected;  by  the  land- 
lord, or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — [Mr.  Gibson.] — By  the  tenant.  It  is  quite  unknown  to  us  for 
the  landlord  to  make  any  improvements.  [Mr.  Wauhop.] — I never  knew  a landlord  to  lay 
out  £10  upon  the  townland  yet. 

28.  Is  there  any  arrangement  in  the  comity,  by  which  the  landlord  pays  a portion  of  the 
drainage,  or  for  the  slates  towards  building? — [jl/r.  Gibson.] — Since  the  commencement 
of  the  agricultural  society,  the  landlords,  through  their  agents,  have  commenced  something 
of  the  kind;  but  it  is  exceedingly  trifling,  [il/i-.  Wauhop)] — That  is  confined  to  Sir 
William  Young’s  estate.  [Mr.  Gibson.] — And  Sir  George  Hodson’s  estate : but  it  is  not 
at  all  general.  [Mr.  Reilly.] — It  proceeds  rather  from  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  produce. 
Since  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  produce,  the  landlords  have  been 
induced  to  give  these  encouragements  more  from  that  than  the  agricultural  society : tbey 
do  it  where  they  consider  the  tenant  is  paying  a rack  rent.  [Mr.  Wauhop>.] — It  is  a kind 
of  stimulus,  [il/r.  Gibson] — It  is  very  properly  styled  so. 

29.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? — [il/r.  Wauhop).] — In  my  opinion  tbey 
arc  : that  is  my  belief,  [il/r.  Reilly] — Yes,  I think  so.  [il/r.  Gibson] — They  are  anxious 
to  obtain  them,  if  they  could  get  them  at  a fair  value ; but  taking  the  body  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country,  they  are  not  anxious  to  obtain  them  at  the  present  rents.  Tbe 
people  do  not  wish  to  be  thrown  out  of  their  inheritance  ; but  as  to  being  obliged  to  take 
leases  at  the  present  rents,  they  would  not  do  it  at  all. 

oO.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  general ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal, 
or  by  valuation  ? — Generally  by  the  agent  and  the  landlord  ; they  meet  and  talk  over  it. 
[il/r.  Wauhop).] — It  is  by  valuation  by  the  agent. 

31.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  ? — Gentlemen  out  of  Dublin,  who  know 
nothing  about  it  at  all. 

32.  is  there  a regular  valuator  sent  down  to  value,  or  is  it  the  valuation  which  the  agent 
puts  on  it? — [Mr . Gibson] — It  is  the  valuation  of  the  agent.  [Mr.  Reilly] — There  are 
instances  where  the  landlord  will  draw  up  proposals  himself.  He  gives  notice  to  tbe 
tenants  in  the  first  place,  then  draws  the  proposal ; and  he  gets  the  tenant  to  sign  his  pro- 
posal, iu  order  to  make  an  appearance  that  he  has  given  in  those  proposals. 

33.  Why  clo  the  tenants  sign  those  proposals  ?— It  is  under  the  force  of  terror.  They 
arc  served  with  notice  to  quit,  and  arc  called  upon  to  give  in  proposals;  and  if  they  do  not 
do  it  the  landlord  does  it.  [Mr.  Gibson] — That  is  not  the  general  case.  [Mr.  Wauhop.]-- 
Thcrc  was  a thirst  for  land  a few  years  ago,  but  that  has  subsided  now. 

34.  What  is  tbe  usual  rent  of  tbe  best  land  in  this  country? — It  is  a difficult  question  to 
answer,  for  tbe  people  are  not  able  to  pay  the  rents  laid  upon  them  now.  The  rents  laid 
upon  them  some  years  ago  the  landlord  is  still  holding  over  against  them,  and  the  people 
are  not  able  to  meet  it.  That  is  a very  important  question ; and  my  opinion  is  in  general, 
that  where  lands  are  setting  at  present,  valued  by  the  agent  of  the  landlord,  people  are  not 
able  to  pay  the  rents  : they  may  promise  them,  but  they  are  not  able  to  pay  them.  [Mr. 
Wauhop]  My  opinion  is,  that  the  rents  varying  from  18s.  to  one  guinea  an  acre,  are  tbe 
rents  which  are  best  paid.  Prime  land  may  be  valued  at  from  17s.  to  a euinea  an  acre,  and 
middling  lands  at  15s. 
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3 ' What  quantity  of  oats  by  the  acre  will  land  let  at  20s.  produce  with  ordinary  til-  ith  July,  1844. 

i ? Seven  or  eight  barrels  the  acre,  taking  the  crops  altogether.  [Mr.  Gibson.] — I 

tlunk  it  is  not  so  much.  I think  the  average  would  not  be  seven  or  eight  barrels,  and  Mr  j^h^!ibe0I, 
has  not  been  for  the  last  feTV  years.  jii.  j“n  Reifl™' 

36  What  proportion  does  the  setting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law,  or  to  Mr.  Griffith  s and 

valuation? I think  the  government  valuation,  compared  with  the  valuation  of  lands  set  in  Mr.  Joshua  Wauhop. 

the  country,  is  double ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  land  in  the  country  is  set  at  double  the 
covernment  valuation.  [Mr.  Wauhop.]— That  is  not  the  value  which  we  have  given  in. 

[Mr.  Reilly .] From  my  acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood,  1 should  say  that  the  best 

•quality  of  land,  set  at  from  16s.  to  20s.  the  acre,  agreed  pretty  much  with  Mr.  Griffith's 
valuation.  I am  now  speaking  of  my  own  locality. 

3T.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  in  the  country  bear  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  ?—±Mr.  Reilly.] — The  poor  law  valuation  is  a bad  criterion  to  judge  by,  because 
some  valuators  run  very  high.  I have  seen  an  instance  where,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  the  valuator  took  very  little  pains  to  ascertain  the  value  : he  took  it,  as  I was 
informed,  from  the  landlord's  bailiff.  I do  not  think  much  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
poor  law  valuation. 

r 3g  Do  you  all  agree  in  that  opinion'? — [Mr.  Gibson.] — Yes.  [il/r.  Wauhop^] — Yes. 

[Mr.  Reilly.] — I state  so  from  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ground  in  Baillie- 
borougli,  and  I have  the  other  from  information. 

39.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually,  demanded '? — [Mr.  Reilly.] — It  is 
generally  according  to  the  value  laid  on  the  land.  [ilfr.  IF cmliop.] — Where  the  lands  are 
set  at  a fair  value  they  look  for  the  rents  in  about  three  months.  [Mr.  Reilly.] — That  is 
according  to  the  English  mode  : where  the  value  is  high  they  go  by  the  Irish  mode.  [Mr. 

Wauhop] — We  have  some  Irish  tenants  and  some  English  tenants : the  Irish  tenants 
have  a dead  half-year  hanging  over.  [Mr.  Reilly.] — Some  agents  are  indulgent,  and 
others  force  the  tenants  on  to  a great  degree  of  desperation. 

40.  Wliatis  the  modemost  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rents  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — 

[Mr.  Wauhop.] — Recently  it  has  been  by  process ; formerly  driving  was  resorted  to.  [Mr. 

Reilly.] — It  has  become  very  common  to  serve  an  ejectment  process ; that  is  to  terrify  the 
tenants.  One  tenant  ejected  will  force  the  others  to  exertion. 

41.  Has  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  become  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — [Mr. 

Gibson.] — No ; and  that  is  most  important : and  the  reason  I would  assign  for  it  is  this : — 
if  I am  leaving  my  farm  in  a far  better  condition  than  it  was  when  I took  it,  though  I 
may  have  improved  it  to  a large  extent,  I am  not  permitted  to  sell,  and  the  landlord  is  not 
willing  to  remunerate  me  again.  I may  injure  my  circumstances  on  the  farm  by  improving 
it ; but  being  a tenant-at-will,  the  landlord  will  not  remunerate  me,  nor  let  me  sell,  which 
is  a great  grievance.  [Mr.  Reilly.] — That  is  the  case  in  some  instances.  [Mr.  Gibson.] — 

Latterly  it  is  becoming  general ; they  will  not  let  you  sell : that  is  a great  grievance,  and 
one  worthy  of  your  consideration.  I may  destroy  my  own  circumstances,  having  a taste 
for  improving  my  farm ; I may  become  a defaulter  in  consequence,  and  the  landlord  says 
you  must  quit,  without  allowing  me  any  remuneration,  or  permitting  me  to  sell. 

42.  Have  you  sufficiently  considered  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  inform  the  commis- 
sioners how  that  remuneration  could  be  settled  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  with 


justice  to  both  parties '? — I think  it  could  be  done  by  valuators,  if  the  government  would 
act  upon  it  iu  that  way.  I think  it  must  be  done  through  valuators  appointed  by  the 
government,  sworn  to  do  justice  to  both  parties.  It  must  be  in  that  way;  that  is  the 
only  way  I can  define  it.  At  present  the  tenant  is  deprived  of  having  any  claim ; he 
cannot  exercise  any  authority,  and  the  landlord  will  not  remunerate  him  : and  unless  the 
legislature  passes  an  act  expressly  for  the  purpose,  poor  tenants  will  never  be  allowed  any 
remuneration. 

43.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  mode  in  which  that  would  be 
carried  out '? — [Mr.  Reilly.] — I did  study  it  so  much  that  I proposed  to  the  board  of 
guardians  that  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  order 
to  make  an  application  for  an  amendment  of  it : my  object  being  to  secure  to  the  landlord 
the  value  of  his  land,  and  the  tenant  the  value  of  his  improvements. 

44.  How  would  you  do  that '? — I consider  it  could  be  done  as  easily  as  the  usury  law  was 
passed  to  prevent  extortion. 

45.  What  machinery  would  you  propose  in  order  to  carry  it  out? — I consider  that  a 
competent  judge,  indifferently  chosen,  would  be  the  best  mode ; and,  likewise,  that  a 
tenant  should  keep  a regular  account  of  his  improvements,  and  should  apprise  the  landlord 
that  he  was  making  those  improvements,  to  enable  him  to  see  that  they  were  properly  made. 

46.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  tenant  should  give  notice  to  the  landlord  before 
beginning  any  improvement '? — Yes. 

47.  W ould  you  give  the  landlord  the  power  of  objecting  to  improvements,  if  not  approved 
of  at  the  time  ? — I would  consider  that  there  should  be  an  impartial  judge,  to  judge  of  that 
as  well  as  of  the  value. 


48.  To  decide  whether  the  improvement  was  reasonable  or  not? — Yes. 

49.  Supposiug  the  improvement  approved  of,  in  what  way  would  you  have  the  amount 
of  the  compensation  to  be  made  to  the  tenant  ascertained ; should  it  be  at  the  ena  of  the 
lease,  or  at  the  time  the  improvement  was  made "? — The  earlier  the  better. 

. Supposing  an  improvement  to  bo  made  by  a tenant  having  a lease  for  forty-one  or 
sixty-one  years,  how  would  you  settle  the  proportion  to  be  paid  to  the  tenant  ? — When 
the  land  is  set  at  a fair  value,  the  tenant  would  move  on  and  deriyc  a benefit  from  the 
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land.  It  -would  be  better  if  it  was  secured  to  him.  at  tbe  end  of  the  term,  either  to  remain 
upon  the  farm,  or  to  have  an  allowance.  I would  rather  remain  upon  the  farm  at  a fair- 
rent,  than  be  paid  for  the  improvements. 

51.  You  would  rather  remain  till  you  were  paid  for  the  improvement  by  the  increased 
produce  of  the  laud  ? — Yes. 

52.  Dow  would  it  bo  settled  when  the  tenant  had  paid  himself  for  the  improvements?— 
I would  have  a valuation  made  every  seven  years,  and  it  would  theu  be  settled  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant.  I do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  landlord : the  best  mode 
would  be  to  make  short  settlements. 

53.  What  is  your  opinion,  supposing  such  a valuation  of  improvement  to  be  arranged  as- 
to  the  mode  of  carrying  it  out  '?—\_Mr.  Wauhop.] — There  would  be  a great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  pmsuing  that  course.  My  opinion  is,  if  the  landlord  could  improve  the  lands,  and  let 
them  to  the  tenant  in  an  improved  state,  it  would  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  him  a fair 
remuneration  for  his  outlay  as  for  improvements.  If  a foreigner  was  brought  in  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  come  to  an  arrangement ; but  if  land  iu  a state  of  nature  was 
obtained  in  the  country,  and  an  expenditure  was  made  upon  it  by  the  tenant,  I think  that 
should  be  estimated,  and  the  tenant  allowed  for  it. 

54.  Torn-  impression  is,  that  the  valuation  should  be  after  the  work  was  executed?— 
1 es,  if  the  tenant  did  it.  If  the  landlord  made  the  improvement,  the  tenant  should  pay 
an  increased  rent.  [Mr.  Reilly.] — The  reason  for  my  opinion  is,  that  we  have  a vast  quan- 
tity of  labour  idle  in  the  market,  and  we  could  employ  labourers  with  more  advantage 
than  the  landlords,  and  have  the  work  executed  cheaper.  In  the  state  of  Ireland  at  present 
I submit  that  the  tenants  could  work  it  out  better  than  the  landlords,  because  the  landlords 
are  unacquainted  with  the  mode,  and  they  would  value  the  improvement  too  highly.  [Mr. 
[ Wauhop.] — If  a tenant  goes  into  possession  of  laud  who  has  not  capital,  ho  cannot  improve. 
I defy  a man  to  hold  ground  who  has  not  capital,  and  pay  the  rent. 

55.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  round  Baillie- 
borough,  and  Lave  there  been  many  tenants  turned  out  in  order  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
farms?— Gibson.']— Not  immediately  round  Bailheborough,  but  in  the  neighbourhood 

56.  How  was  that  generally  accomplished  ?— By  ejectments,  and  forcing  the  people 
out ; those  were  the  means  usually  resorted  to.  ‘ [Mr.  Reilly.']— By  the  most  violent 
means.  [Mr.  Gibson.]— If  they  refused  to  go  out,  they  were  turned  out,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  bring  the  army. 

57.  How  long  was  that  ago  ? — Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  There  has  been  nothing  of  the 

sort  resorted  to  m the  last  three  or  four  years ; and  the  way  I account  for  it  is,  that  the 
demand  for  labour  is  not  so  great  now  : the  landlords  are  satisfied  with  people  who  are  at  all 
able  to  pay  then*  rents,  and  do  not  wish  to  resort  to  those  means  at  present,  f Mr.  Reilly.]— 
It  was  only  in  some  cases  at  that  time.  [Mr.  Wauhop.] — It  was  not  general  in  the  country, 
it  was  only  one  gentleman.  J 

5S.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  prevail  in  the  district,  and  is  it  per- 
the  audlords  • — [^r-  Gibson.] — No,  it  is  not,  nor  is  it  earned  on  to  any  extent. 

oj.  in  cases  ot  new  lettmgs  where  there  has  been  a middleman,  what  has  generally 
become  of  the  occupiers ; are  they  continued  on  as  tenants  ?— Yes.  If  a tenant  is  a pros- 
perous man,  that  man  would  be  considered  by  the  landlord  as  a tenant that  would  bo 
taken  into  consideration,  and  he  would  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground.  T Mr.  Reilly  1— 
It  is  mostly  owing  to  the  will  of  the  landlord;  where  there  is  a violent  disposition  shown 
to  the  people  it  is  earned  on  by  the  middleman.  There  was  a district  near  Baillieborough, 
which  was  m a most  disturbed  state,  in  consequence  of  turning  out  the  people  to  the  waves: 
they  were  treated  m a most  barbarous  manner.  There  was  some  land  fell  out  of  lease,  and 
the  under-tenants  were  cast  out  and  banished. 

60.  How  long  is  it  since  that  occurred  ?— Not  more  than  five  or  six  years  ago. 

ro  iSSf0  have  n0t  been  an>’ instances  of  it  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  ?—No 

*?■  u lth  rerCrV,°  worldly  condition  of  the  farmers,  do  you  consider  it  improving, 
or  the  reverse  ?—[Mr.  Gibson.] — I think  it  is  not  improving.  1 8 

6o.  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  any  class  of  fanners  is  improving  ? — I think  not.  A 
man  who  has  made  money  is  now  spending  it  in  rent.  [Mr.  Reilly. ]_The  rent  laid  on  is 
Tte  tZ  th?v  Valuf  °f  tbe1land> that  the  farmer  is  paying  beyond  his  means, 
fort  bufC^l^VeBmgv  country  there  is  an  outwlrd  ap/earance  of  com- 

7617  Ml  ■ ^e/mpO-When  grounds  ore  oit  of  lease  there 
in  tooMwMM  ■S' v"  t0  th°  uenS"‘  ’ S', 6 arIeaIS  aro  held  0Yel'  They  remain 
toned  outTSf  ffh  °iei  MM  • Tio5r  Say  ^ ^ do  nothing,  as  they  shall  he 
! M i°f  'case : 18  110  eneouragement  given  thlm.  I think  the 

landlords  aie  the  most  injudicious  men  I ever  knew. 


farms  higher,  particularly  the  small  owners. 

65.  But  under  extensive  landowners  it  is  not  so  ?— No.  I 'Mr.  Gibson  1—1  think  takmv 

'mihreTI  faow 1 TIT  “tS  W Mer  than  ,ie  own®  »f  tie  large  estate.’  [Mr. 
SH  know  one  of  the  most  respectable  agents  in  my  neighbourhood ; I have  seen 

^ rentsToM  >T  ag™t'  and  at  that  Tei7  time  le  raised  hi. 

OM  or  ton  • tMr‘  1 ™ general  a man  who  is  able  to  pnrehase 

hari^  YtogiTStotJ  “ m°re  h™6’  ^ S6tS  MS  la°d  "earer  *h6  Talue  than  a ^ndlor‘1 
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66.  With  respect  to  the  class  of  labourers,  do  you  consider  that  they  are  improving  in 
their  circumstances,  or  not  ?—  [Mr.  Gibson.']— No,  I do  not,  [Mr.  Reilly.] — On  the 
contrary.  [Mr.  TFau/top.]— That  is  my  opinion. 

67.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages? — [Mr.  Gibson .] — Usually 
under  the  farmers. 

6S.  By  whom  are  the  cottages  built  and  repaired  ? — By  the  fanner,  the  person  under 
whom  they  hold.  [Mr.  Reilly.] — The  cottages  are  of  such  small  value  it  is  of  very  little 
importance  who  builds  them.  [Mr.  Wauhop.] — The  poor  creatures  are  willing  to  work  if 
they  can  get  employment. 

69.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  generally  paid  to  labourers  in  this  part  of  the  country? — 
From  7 d.  to  Sd.  a day;  that  is  all  I am  giving  my  men.  Some  are  giving  less,  and  some 
more  : some  are  giving  from  Id.  to  9d. 

70.  Are  they  paying  out  of  that  the  rent  for  then-  houses  ? — Yes. 

71.  What  is  the  usual  rent  they  pay  ? — From  25s.  to  30s.  is  the  average  rent  for  a house 
and  garden.  [Mr.  Gibson.] — It  is  about  that. 

72.  Do  they  hold  con-acre  laud  ? — [Mr.  Reilly.] — Yes,  they  do. 

73.  What  is  the  con-acre  rent  ? — Eight  pounds  an  acre  for  manured  land. 

74.  Do  you  think  £8  an  acre  for  manured  land  is  high  enough  for  con-acre  ? — Yes,  it  is 
very  high.  [Mr.  Gibson.]— I consider  £8  an  acre  a high  rent.  [Mr.  Reilly.] — I recollect 
when  it  was  £l  Is.  in  my  neighbourhood.  The  wages  at  one  time  were  lOd.  a day,  with 
their  diet,  and  that  was  the  reason  that  the  con-acre  was  raised  so  much.  Now  labour  is 
reduced  so  much  that  a man  who  would  then  get  lOd.  a day  will  not  get  more  than  Sd., 
without  his  diet.  Labour  has  fallen,  hut  con-acre  lias  not ; and  that  is  the  reason  they  are 
driven  to  the  greatest  misery. 

75.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — [Mr.  Gibson. ] — 
No.  [Mr.  Reilly^] — The  people  suffer  with  the  greatest  patience.  [Mr.  Gibson.] — They 
do  not  consider  now  that  the  land  is  of  so  much  value  as  for  people  to  be  fighting  about  it. 
[Mr.  Reilly.] — All  the  disturbances  we  ever  knew  of  in  the  country  arose  out  of  land.  We 
all  agree  in  that,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

76.  "What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — To  the  fair  letting  value 
of  the  land  it  would  be  one-tenth.  [Mr.  Wauhop .] — Yes,  2s.  in  the  pound.  [Mr.  Gibson .] — 
It  is  about  that. 

77.  What  proportion  lias  the  poor  rate  borne  to  the  rent  in  each  year  ? — I think  the 
poor  law  valuation  is  one-fourth  less  than  the  rent. 

78.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  rent  in  general  ? — [Mr.  Wauliopt.] — One  shilling  in  the 
pound  in  each  year.  [Mr.  Gibson.] — It  has  been  Is.  in  the  pound  latterly.  We  commenced 
with  od.  the  first  year,  lOd.  the  next,  and  Is.  the  next. 

79.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — It  is  not  the 
gale  immediately  following  the  payment  of  the  rate.  For  instance,  if  the  rate  is  struck  in 
August,  it  is  not  allowed  in  the  November  following,  but  generally  in  the  following  May. 

80.  That  is,  in  the  payment  of  the  November  rent  ? — [Mr.  Reilly.] — Yes  ; but  the  land- 
lords generally  look  to  the  state  of  the  arrear  upon  their  property,  and  make  it  correspond 
with  that.  They  are  unwilling  to  allow  it  till  the  party  has  paid  up  Iris  rent  to  the  time 
the  rate  was  struck.  [Mr.  Wauhop.] — If  you  have  paid  up  your  rent,  you  are  allowed  the 
poor  rate  immediately  you  pay  the  rent, 

81.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  with  respect  to  the  occu- 
pation of  land  in  Ireland,  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — [Mr.  Gibson.] — 
I think  it  is  a suggestion  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  tenant,  that  he  should  be  allowed 
remuneration  for  his  improvements.  There  is  another  thing,  with  regard  to  the  roads,  which 
is  a very  great  grievance.  A rent  is  put  on  roads  and  rivers,  and  it  would  be  a very  great 
improvement  if  all  roads  passing  through  farms  were  left  out  of  the  measurement.  It  is 
quite  sufficient  to  pay  heavy  taxes,  without  paying  rent  for  roads  passing  through  farms. 
[Mr.  Reilly.] — It  also  adds  to  the  hardship  of  the  tenant  going  out ; for  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, where  we  have  improved  the  roads,  the  tenant  must  withdraw.  We  also  bmld  our 
places  of  worship,  and  repair  public  buildings.  Then  it  is  a hardship  for  the  person  who 
cannot  pay  the  rent  to  be  banished  from  the  neighbourhood  where  he  has  contributed  to 
those  public  works.  I was  present  at  a trial  where  it  was  proved  and  admitted,  that  the 
making  the  road  on  to  Cavan  had  increased  the  value  of  the  property  7 s.  an  acre.  The 
witness  swore  it,  and  it  was  admitted  in  evidence.  I consider  it  a great  hardship  to  the 
tenantry  of  a neighbourhood  having  contributed  to  that  improvement  to  be  banished  from 
that  quarter. 

82.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  the  county  cess  or  other  bur- 
dens falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  due  regard  to 
the  nghts  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend 
a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — 
les.  Our  county  cess  for  the  roads  is  very  beneficial,  and  we  are  willing  to  pay  it;  but  we 

many  Pahl  officers,  and  I am  really  not  able  to  say  what  their  services  are,  or  how 
useful,  or  whether  they  are  of  any  use  at  all.  We  have  a police  establishment  which  is 
verv  useful,  and,  if  properly  managed,  it  would  be  veiy  competent  to  collect  all  the  cesses, 
and  do  a great’ deal  more  than  they  do ; in  fact,  they  might  be  employed  to  view  the  roads, 
and  in  lifting  the  county  cess,  &c.  We  have  some  other  officers  who  might  be  dispensed 
with  in  the  county.  The  surveyor  and  his  deputy  and  officers  costs  the  county  £600  a 
^ Vh  ’ ^ there  are  many  other  county  officers  whose  services  can  be  dispensed 

with.  [Mr.  Gibson.]— We  have  one  thing  to  complain  of:  we  have  agents  living  in  Dublin 
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Mr.  Isaiah  Gibson, 
Mr.  John  Reilly, 
and 

Mr.  Joshua  Wauhop. 
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Charles  Reilly. 


See  Mr.  L'  Estrange' s 
Evidence, 
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320. 

Mr.  John  M‘ Manus, 
and 

Mr.  James  Smith. 


or  in  England  all  the  year:  they  come  and  visit  us  once  or  twice  in  the  year  when  the 
rents  are  to  be  collected.  They  know  nothing  about  the  value  of  the  land,  and  yet  they 
are  the  gentlemen  who  put  a value  upon  it ; they  know  nothing  how  the  money  is  to  come 
out  of  it:  they  are  lawyers  or  counsellors,  or  something  of  that  sort.  [Mr.  Reilly.’]— I con- 
sider  it  the  greatest  hardship  that  a person  having  a commodity  to  sell  should  be  his  own 
valuator,  like  the  landlords.  It  is  a great  hardship  that  there  is  not  a person  appointed  to 
value  the  land.  It  is  hard  to  see  a tenant  on  one  side  of  a mearing  shivering  in  gaol  for 
an  arrear  of  rent,  when  there  is  another  on  the  other  side  of  the  mearing  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  [Mr.  Gibson.] — There  is  one  suggestion  I would  make  as  to  agricultural 
societies : if  there  could  be  a possibility  of  forcing  non-resident  landlords  to  pay  something 
to  support  agricultural  societies,  it  would  be  a noble  institution.  We  have  not  a resident 
landlord  within  twelve  miles  of  us.  [Mr.  Reilly.] — The  landlords  only  sent  us  £2  towards 
ouv  society.  An  absentee  tax  would  be  a good  thing  for  us. 

[The  witnesses  withdreto.] 

Charles  Reilly,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  did  you  live  ? — I lived  and  was  born  on  the  townland  of  Cargah,  in  the  pariah 
of  Killinkere. 

2.  How  long  is  it  since  you  lived  there  ? — Since  this  time  twelve  months  exactly. 

3.  For  what  reason  were  you  dispossessed  ? — I cannot  say  exactly.  They  assigned  as  a 
reason  the  little  boy  that  was  murdered  there : and  they  noticed  the  whole  town  to  quit  on 
account  of  it : and  there  was  no  person  able  to  give  any  information  as  to  the  murder. 

4.  Who  was  the  landlord? — The  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore — Beresford. 

5.  It  was  his  representatives  who  were  in  possession  of  the  property? — Yes,  it  was  the 
trustees ; they  dispossessed  us. 

(3.  What  was  the  statement  as  to  the  murder  of  this  boy? — There  was  a couple  of  fami- 
lies turned  out  of  this  townland  some  tune  before,  and  this  man.  whose  son  was  murdered, 
got  possession  of  the  place. 

7.  WThat  was  the  man's  name? — John  Trotter. 

S.  His  son  was  murdered? — Yes ; we  could  not  say  by  whom.  There  were  persons  taken, 
as  i may  say,  on  suspicion,  and  no  evidence — no  proof  was  given. 

9.  Were  there  any  persons  tried  for  the  murder? — Yes,  one  Peter  and  Pat.  M'Givney, 
the  men  turned  out  of  the  farm ; and  I am  almost  actually  sure  that  the  man  tinned  out 
was  not  there.  I was  tlxe  principal  evidence  for  him  ; 1 was  in  the  house  at  the  time  the 
murder  was  supposed  to  be  committed — I was  there  at  the  time. 

10.  Were  you  then  all  served  with  notice  to  quit  ? — Yes.  The  boy  was  killed  in  Septem- 
ber, and  in  the  October  following  we  were  served  with  notice  to  quit,  but  they  could  not  go 
until  December,  1S42  : some  were  dispossessed  in  March  following,  and  we  were  the  last 
persons  dispossessed,  in  July  last  past — it  is  this  time  twelve  months. 

1 1 . Did  you  receive  any  sum  of  money  upon  going  out  ? — Not  any : my  brother  received 
a few  pounds.  I never  got  any  whatever. 

12.  How  much  land  did  you  hold? — My  two  brothers  and  I had  fifteen  acres,  wanting 
some  perches,  in  conjunction  together. 

13.  What  did  they  receive? — Six  pounds  in  money,  and  some  small  crop  upon  the  ground, 
of  no  signification:  some  little  flax,  and  a lot  of  turf. 

14.  You  got  the  crop  ? — Yes,  my  brothers  did : it  belonged  to  my  brothers — it  had 
always  been  under  their  names. 

15.  Had  you  ever  paid  auy  rent? — They  never  made  any  arrangement  with  me. 

16.  How  many  tenants  were  dispossessed? — Until  I consider  I could  not  tell.  Now, 
upon  consideration,  I could  tell : I suppose  about  ten  families  were  turned  out. 

17.  Did  they  owe  any  rent? — Yes,  one  or  two  of  them;  the  others  had  cleared  up  to 
the  day. 

18.  Were  there  many  who  had  cleared  up  to  the  day? — All,  except  two  or  three  families. 

19.  Did  they  all  receive  some  compensation  either  in  crops  or  money? — No,  none  except 
my  two  brothers : they  received  £6.  I do  not  know  auy  one  else  but  Neill  Smith,  and  he 
paid  his  rent  on  the  day  the  decrees  were  taken  out.  ’ He  was  promised  that  he  would 
he  reinstated ; and.  as  he  was  not,  he  got  back  the  money.  We  did  not  consider  that  any 
compensation,  as  it  was  only  his  own  money. 

20.  Are  you  sure  that  almost  all  of  them  have  paid  the  rent  up  to  the  day  ?— Yes,  all, 
except  two  or  three  families. 

21.  Who  is  the  agent  ?— George  L’EBtrange,  egg. ; and  a tenantry  of  a different  creeJ 
got  our  land. 

22.  How  many  tenants  have  been  put  in  the  place  of  those  ten  who  were  dispossessed?— 
There  were  four. 

[ The  u'itness  loithdreiv.] 

Mr.  John  M:  Manus,  and  Mr.  James  Smith,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— [Afr.  M: Manus.] — At  Cormeen,  near  Oldcastle,  in  the  county 
of  Cavan. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  there  ? — Yes,  and  I have  a small  property. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold?— About  thirty  acres  in  my  own  possession.  I have 

rented  about  500  acres.  * " r 
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4.  Where  do  you  live  ?— [Afr.  Smith.']— At  Bracldanec,  near  Oldcastle,  in  the  county  of  4 th  July,  1844. 

^5!  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — About  140  acres.  3Z0. 

g’  Is  that  all  in  your  own  hands? — No.  about  fifty-two  acres  are  in  my  own  hands.  Mr‘  John  ^I‘Man,1J* 

7.’  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— [iJ/r.  MManus.J— The  parish  Mr.  Jameg  Smith, 
in  which  I live. 

5.  What  is  the  size  of  the  district  ? — About  five  miles  round  Oldcastle. 

9.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  as  improving,  or  otherwise;  and  in  what  parti- 
culars ?— I do  not  think  it  has  improved  much  latterly. 

10.  What  do  you  consider  to  he  the  reason  of  that? — I do  think,  if  the  tenants  were 
encouraged,  by  getting  leases,  it  would  be  much  better. 

11.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  at  will? — Mostly  at  wall,  except  where 
there  are  old  leases. 

12.  Is  there  a great  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenants? — I do  think  there  is 
iu  many  districts. 

13.  At  the  present  rate  of  rents? — No.  I cannot  say  that ; hut  I know  this  much,  that 
the  tenants  would  be  well  pleased  to  get  leases  at  a fair  valuation,  or  something  near  it. 

The  lands  which  have  fallen  lately  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords  are  let  very  high. 

14.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  common  size  of  the  farms  ? — From  six  to  twenty 
acres  immediately  in  my  district.  I do  not  go  into  the  county  of  Meath,  when  I say  so ; I 
speak  of  the  county  of  Cavan. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops,  or  what  crops  do  they  grow  ? — In  the  comity 
of  Cavan,  potatoes  and  oats.  [Mr.  Smith.'] — They  grow  no  green  crops  at  all  in  the  county 
of  Cavan. 

16.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation? — [Mr. 

M Manus.] — By  valuation. 

17.  What  class  of  persons  is  employed  generally  to  value  the  land? — Agents  generally 
come  to  the  country,  and  they  have  some  people  they  call  bailiffs.  Those  fellows  go  about 
with  them,  and  whatever  they  think  or  choose  to  value  the  land  at  is  fixed  as  the  rent. 

18.  Are  there  any  educated  persons  employed  as  valuators,  who  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  the  science  of  valuing ? — No;  the  only  person  we  saw  in  that  way  was  Mr. 

Griffith,  and  the  valuators  under  him. 

19.  What  proportion  docs  the  usual  setting  value  of  land  hear  to  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  lower  by  far  than  what  the  tenants  pay  as  rent. 

20.  How  much  lower  in  the  pound  is  it  ? — I think  lands  are  let  by  the  landlord  at  30s. 
an  acre,  and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  about  one  guinea,  or  £l  2s.  Cxi  The  landlord’s  rent 
is  fixed  from  30s.  to  35s. 

21.  Do  you  agree  in  that? — Smith.] — Yes,  perfectly. 

22.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  comparing  the  setting  value  until  Mr.  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion?— [A/r.  3f  Manus.] — Yes,  I have. 

23.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  difference  between  them  ? — Where  some  middle 
landlords  are  concerned,  I have  known  it  nearly  double  ; but  they  are  very  few  indeed. 

24.  What  should  you  say  was  the  proportion  generally  through  the  district  ? — The  pro- 
portion, generally,  is  according  to  the  poor  law  valuation. 

25.  Which  is  the  lightest  iii  amount — the  poor  law  valuation  or  Mr.  Griffith’s  ? — In  some 
cases,  the  poor  law  is  a little  lighter  : at  the  same  time,  in  my  opinion,  the  lands  would  be 
reduced  by  the  valuation ; for,  in  some  instances,  there  has  been  a motion  brought  forward 
to  take  twenty-five  per  cent,  off  the  former  valuation  of  the  poor  law  valuators.  I have 
heard  instances  of  that ; and  it  was  discussed  in  the  room  with  us,  for  this  reason,  that  there 
were  many  complaints  throughout  the  union,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a new  valuation.  Many  thought  the  rents  high,  and  that  it  was  better  to  strike  off 
twenty-five  per  cent,  at  once  and  not  to  put  tbe  union  to  the  expense  of  a new  valuation. 

26.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — I think  not  till,  we 
will  say,  about  September  for  the  May  rent ; and  there  are  some  other  landlords  who  are 
obliged,  from  pecuniary  circumstances,  to  call  earlier ; hut,  in  general,  in  September  they 
look  for  the  May  rent,  and  in  March  for  the  November  rent. 

27 . What  are  the  means  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — 

Latterly  they  have,  in  some  instances,  proceeded  by  ejectment,  and  in  others  by  civil 
bill. 

28.  Is  distress  much  used  ? — Not  latterly ; very  seldom. 

29.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  in  the  pay- 
ing of  his  rent  ? — A great  number  do. 

30.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  system ; do  you  consider  it  in  the  end  advantageous 
to  them  ? — It  is  utterly  ruinous.  [Mr.  Smith.] — It  is  quite  the  reverse  of  advantageous ; 
it  is  the  only  thing  that  is  ruining  them. 

_ 31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — [Mr.  31‘  Manual] — At  will.  [Mr. 

Smith.] — Except  where  there  are  old  leases. 

32.  Do  they  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  do  they  hold  under  middle- 
men,  in  your  part  of  the  country'? — [Mr.  M‘ Manus.] — There  are  a great  many  middlemen 
with  us,  but  those  who  hold  under  the  head  landlords  arc  tenants-at-will. 

33.  Which  class  of  tenantry  are  better  off— those  who  hold  under  the  proprietors,  or  those 
who  hold  under  middlemen  ? — In  some  instances,  the  middlemen  are  thought  to  be  more 
severe  upon  the  tenants ; hut  I have  known  some  middlemen  to  let  land  at  the  same  rent 
that  they  pay  to  the  landlord— the  very  same  land ; but  that  is  not  general. 
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34.  Are  permanent  improvements  on  the  lands  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 

jointly?— By  the  tenant  mostly.  „ „ . . 

35.  Is  there  any  system  adopted  of  the  landlord  making  an  allowance  lor  improvements?-. 
Yes,  there  are  some  landlords ; for  instance,  Counsellor  Scott  here  pays  his  tenants  for  every 
particle  of  improvement  that  they  make  upon  his  land,  which  is  a very  good  example,  if  it 
was  followed  up  by  others.  He  makes  an  allowance  for  every  thing. 

36.  Is  that  allowance  regulated  by  any  rule  ; does  it  bear  any  certain  proportion  to  the 
amount  laid  out,  or  does  it  depend  upon  the  particular  case  ?— Wherever  he  sees  an  im- 
provement  made,  he  pays  the  full  amount  of  it.  He  lets  his  land  at  a very  fair  valuation, 
and  has  given  leases  also. 

37.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  Lands  recognised  by  the  landlords  in  the  district  ?— -The 
tenants  are  not  allowed  to  sell  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  as  far  as  I know.  He 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  tenant. 

38.  Has  there  been  to  any  great  extent  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Not  lately.  There  has  been,  some  time  ago  ; but  very  few  lately. 

39.  Was  there  any  allowance  made  to  those  people  at  that  time  ? — No,  not  at  that  time ; 
but  I cannot  swear  to  these  things. 

40.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continued  ? — No,  not  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. 

41.  Do  you  consider  that  the  holders  of  large  farms  are  improving  in  their  worldly 
means  ? — Some  of  them  are. 

42.  Speaking  of  them  generally,  as  a class,  should  you  say  that  they  were  ? — Some  of 
them  are,  no  doubt. 

43.  Are  the  small  tenantry’  improving  ? — I cannot  see  how  they  can  improve,  while  they 
have  small  farms.  A man  with  six  or  ten  acres  cannot  improve,  if  he  has  a large  family; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I know,  that  if  they  got  leave  to  sell  off,  they  would  embark  and 
leave  the  country  altogether ; but  they  would  not  get  leave  to  seU  unless  the  landlord 
was  satisfied  with  the  tenant ; and  they  would  not,  in  that  case,  get  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements. 1 know  of  many  who  would  have  left  the  country  if  they  could  have  got 
leave  to  sell — many. 

44.  Are  the  labourers  improving  in  their  condition  ? — I do  not  know  what  opinion  to 
form  as  to  that.  Often  the  farms  are  so  small  that  the  farmers  are  able  to  till  the  lands  them- 
selves. The  labouring  class  are  in  their  ordinary  condition. 

45.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally’  hold  their  cottages  ? — From  the  farmers. 

46.  By  whom  are  the  cottages  built  and  repaired? — By  the  farmer  charging  the  rent. 

47.  What  rent  does  he  charge  ? — From  20s.  to  30s.  for  a house  and  garden. 

48.  If  they  require  any  more  land  for  their  potatoes,  can  they  get  it  in  con-acre  ? — Yes, 
they  can. 

49.  At  what  rate  of  charge  ? — It  is  very  high  : from  £6  to  £8. 

50.  "What  is  the  rate  of  wages,  should  you  say? — Without  diet,  from  6d.  to  8 d.  At  a 
certain  season  of  the  year  it  is  Id.  or  8d.  f Mr.  Smith.'] — Eightpence  is  the  general  thing. 
[Mr.  M‘3Ianus.] — If  they  give  diet,  the  labourer  gets  only  5 d.  or  6 d. 

51.  What  rate  of  wages  in  general  do  the  farmers  give  to  the  labourers  living  under 
them? — Sevenpence  without  diet,  or  5 d.  with  diet.  [A/r.  Smith.] — I pay  8 d.  myself. 
[Mr.  3P3Ianus.] — It  is  5d.  or  6d.,  with  diet,  throughout  the  year. 

52.  In  what  manner  are  children  provided  for  on  the  death  of  their  parents? — They 
generally  remain  in  the  farm.  They  are  not  disturbed,  if  they  are  able  to  pay  rent. 

53.  Do  they  generally  divide  the  farm  among  them  ? — If  they  are  old  enough,  they 
remain  : but  where  the  landlord  has  control,  he  does  not  let  them  divide  it. 

54.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  younger  children  ? — They  generally  go  to  service, 
where  they  can  get  it ; or  they  go  to  England  and  look  for  work. 

55.  Have  there  been  any  outrages  lately,  connected  with  the  occupation  of  land,  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — No,  not  for  some  time  past.  [Mr.  Smith.] — Not  any. 

56.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  your  distinct  ?— [itfr, 
M‘ Manus.] — I think  it  is  about  2s.  in  the  pound  yearly  in  my  neighbourhood.  [Mr. 
Smith.] — Yes,  about  that. 

57.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  borne  to  the  rent  as  yet? Fivepence  to  the 

pound  we  pay  altogether.  We  have  paid  three  rates ; but  in  Oldcastle  it  is  lOd. 

58.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? When  the  rent 

is  paid  the  receipt  is  produced  by  the  tenant.  They  do  not  allow  it  until  we  pay  the  gale 
of  rent  after  the  poor  rate  is  paid. 

59.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  or 
practice  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland?— I would  recommend,  if  pos- 
sibly it  could  be  accomplished,  that  the  tenants  should  get  leases ; it  would  be  an  encour- 
agement to  them  : those  who  are  tenants-at-will  only  never  can  improve.  [Mr.  Smith.]— 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  they  should  improve.  I would  suggest  that  the  tenants  should 

have  leases  to  remunerate  them  for  then-  improvements.  [Mr.  M‘Manus] Sometime 

since  we  got  up  a memorial  to  the  grand  jury  to  reduce  the  officers  of  the  grand  jury.  We 
think  that  is  a grievance,  and  that  the  salaries  should  be  reduced,  and  that  the  police 
should  have  something  more  to  do ; and  if  the  govermnent  choose  to  keep  them  up,  that  the 
government  should  pay  them.  We  could  not  do  without  them,  but  there  are  many  things 
which  they  might  do,  such  as  collecting  the  county  cess,  and  serving  summonses,  and  look* 
ing  over  the  roads. 

[ The  witnesses  withdrew.] 
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Cavan,  Friday,  5th  July,  1844. 

Mr.  Michael  Kenny,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  is  your  residence  ? — Raliulton,  near  Cavan,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

2 What  is  your  occupation? — I am  a farmer, 

3 What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold? — I hold  about  sixty  Irish  acres;  that  is  the 

quantity  I have  now  in  my  possession 

4.  Is  it  principally  tillage  or  grazing  land  ?— Both. 

5 You  are  deputy-agent  to  Lord  Farnham  ? — Yes,  I am  ; I receive  all  his  rents  for  him. 

q Wiat  is  the  district  of  this  county  with  which  you  consider  yourself  so  well  acquainted 
that  you  wish  to  give  evidence  before  this  commission  ? — Generally  from  Bailieborough 
round  to  Granard,  and  to  Killeshandra. 

7 What  are  the  baronies  ? — There  is  a good  part  of  the  barony  of  Castleraghan,  and 
most  part  of  the  barony  of  Clonmoghan,  and  part  of  Tullaghonolio,  and  part  of  Lower 
Loughtee,  and  all  Upper  Loughtee. 

5.  What  should  you  say  was  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — It  is  not  to  say  fit 
for  fattening  cattle,  but  it  is  a general  tillage  country  and  a grazing  country. 

9.  Is  it  a very  populous  district  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  is. 

10.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

1L  In  what  particulars? — I think  the  draining  and  liming  are  the  two  particulars  in 
which  they  are  improving  most. . 

12.  What  manures  do  they  principally  use  ? — Indeed  generally  animal  manure  and  lime. 

13.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools  or  superintendents,  in  the 

district  ? There  are  no  agricultural  schools,  but  there  was  an  agricultural  society  here  on 

account  of  the  poor  law — the  Cavan  Union  Agricultural  Society ; it  continued  only  one 
year.  It  extended  over  the  union  only,  and  fell  off  after  the  first  year. 

14.  Are  there  any  agricultural  superintendents  employed  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  one. 

15.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  most  common  in  the  district? — Indeed  I think  twenty 
acres  would  be  the  average  ; there  are  from  five  to  sixty.  I think  twenty  acres  might  make 
the  average  size  of  the  farms  : the  most  common  size  would  be  under  twenty. 

16.  What  are  the  crops  which  they  in  general  grow,  and  in  what  succession  ? — In  general 
they  are  oats  and  potatoes. 

17.  In  what  succession  do  they  grow  them  ? — First  potatoes,  and  then  oats.  Three  crops 
of  oats  is  a common  thing,  when  the  land  has  been  well  manured  first. 

18.  Do  they  manure  the  second  crop  of  potatoes  ? — Sometimes  they  do,  and  sometimes 
they  do  not. 

19.  How  many  years  must  it  bo  left  to  rest  before  it  is  good  for  any  thing  after  the  three 
years  of  oats  ?— Now  they  are  beginning,  when  they  are  letting  it  out,  to  sow  grass  seed 
and  clover  with  the  last  crop  of  oats. 

20.  How  many  crops  of  oats  can  they  take  before  they  leave  it  out  ? — Two  crops  of  oats 
is  as  much  as  they  could  take  off  it,  and  let  it  out  to  any  benefit. 

21.  Do  they  in  general  take  two,  or  only  one? — They  generally  take  two. 

22.  Has  the  improvement  in  the  tillage  as  yet  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for 
labour  ? — No,  not  much. 

23.  Are  there  many  large  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  many. 

24.  What  are  they  principally  adapted  to — to  the  rearing  or  fattening  of  cattle  ? — To 
rearing,  generally. 

25.  Axe  there  any  farms  held  hi  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — There  are  a few,  but 
they  are  getting  out  of  them  now.  There  were  old  leases,  and  they  were  subdivided,  and 
the  land  in  common ; but  as  soon  as  they  expired  it  is  being  separated. 

26.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  those  leases  where  the  farms  were 
held  in  rundale  ? — They  were  worse  than  when  separate. 

27.  In  what  maimer  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation . 
Generally  by  valuation. 

28.  What  class  of  persons  is  employed  to  value  the  land  ? — Generally  agents. 

29.  Is  the  rent  put  on  generally  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  one  ?-— An  acreable  one. 

30.  Then  you  survey  it,  and  put  on  an  acreable  rent  ? — Yes;  when  it  is  let  it  is  surveyed. 

31.  Are  you  speaking  of  Lord  Farnham’s  estate  in  particular? — No  ; this  is  the  general 
thing.  I have  more  knowledge  of  that  estate,  but  I do  not  confine  it  to  that. 

32.  In  putting  on  an  acreable  value,  how  do  they  manage  as  to  the  roads ; do  they  omit 
the  roads  ? — It  is  a rare  thing  to  omit  the  roads,  except  the  mail  coach  road ; that  is  gene- 
rally deducted  out  of  the  survey : but  it  is  a rare  thing  for  the  private  roads  to  be  deducted. 

33.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  hi  the  district? — It  is 
from  £l  to  30s.  the  Irish  acre;  it  is  above  £1,  and  a little  under  30s. 

34.  What  is  the  highest  rent  you  are  aware  of  for  land  unaffected  by  the  town  of  Cavan  ?— 
I think  it  is  about  £2  the  highest ; that  is  about  as  high  as  I know. 

35.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  rate  of  letting  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  Mr.  Griffith  s 
valuation  ? — I believe  the  poor  law  in  this  union  is  as  high  as  any ; but  the  government 
valuation  is  under. 

36.  How  much  do  you  consider  it  under  ? — In  general  it  is  from  5s.  to  10s.  an  acre 
under.  I should  think  the  government  valuation  is  something  like  one-fifth  under  the  poor 
law  valuation. 

37.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? Generally  five 
months  or  six  months : the  rent  due  at  November  is  demanded  between  that  and  next  May. 
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It  is  expected  to  be  paid  before  the  year’s  rent  is  due.  However,  some  landlords  have  them 
all  Irish  tenants ; there  is  a year’s  rent  duo,  or  eighteen  months,  before  they  pay. 

38.  Generally,  through  the  district,  does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or 
local  usurers  ?— The  small  farmers  do,  indeed. 

39.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  ?— It  is  a very  ruinous  system  to  the  borrower. 

40.  Are  there  any  local  usurers  ? — Indeed  there  are. 

4l'.  Are  they  diminished  by  the  loan  funds  ?— I think  they  are,  in  a degree.  However, 
some*  people  think  that  they  get  it  from  the  local  usurers  as  cheap  as  from  the  loan  fund. 

42.  What  is  the  local  usurers’  charge?— In  some  cases  Is.  in  the  pound  for  a year:  I 
have  known  them  sav  that  that  was  what  they  paid  generally. 

43.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  those  who  do  not  pay?— 

Distress  and  ejectment.  . 

44.  Which  is  the  more  usual  ?— Distress  is  more  usual,  and  sometimes  civil  bill  processes. 

45.  What  is  the  expense  of  a distress  to  the  tenant  ? — If  there  are  keepers  put  on  it  is 
generally  something  heavy.  For  instance,— if  there  were  two  men  employed  in  keeping 
the  distress,  where  there  are  goods  in  place  of  the  stock,  each  of  them  have  Is.  Gd.  day 
and  night ; hut  that  is  a rare  case  where  they  are  put  on.  The  stock  is  generally  put  into 
the  pound  and  bailed  out,  but  that  practice  has  diminished  greatly.  I think  Lord  Famham’a 
system  has  made  others  ashamed  of  their  practice,  for  he  does  not  distrain  at  all,  except 
where  there  is  some  one  going  to  take  away  their  property. 

46.  Do  they  often  proceed  to  a sale  on  distress? — Indeed  it  is  only  seldom. 

47.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — Yes;  as  long  as  they 
remain,  the  tenants  are  not  discharged. 

48.  Are  receipts  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — When  they  pay  a particular 
gale  the  receipt  is  for  that  gale. 

49.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen  ? — There 
are  some  who  hold  under  middlemen,  but  not  many. 

50.  What  class  of  tenants  are  best  off  ?— Those  holding  under  the  proprietors. 

51.  Do  the  people  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  in  this  country? — There  are  a great 
many  at  will. 

52.  What  is  the  usual  term  of  lease  ? — Sometimes  three  lives,  sometimes  one  life  and 
twenty-one  years.  Lord  Farnham  always  gives  three  lives  in  his  leases. 

53.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases,  and  in  what  manner  are  they  enforced  ?— 
I never  saw  a covenant  enforced,  except  the  alienation  clause,  and  that  is  very  seldom. 

54.  The  clause  against  subletting  you  mean? — Yes.  1 believe  there  is  no  mode  by  law 
except  by  record. 

55.  You  say  a great  number  of  people  hold  at  will? — Yes. 

56.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Where  there  is  a good  landlord  they  are  just  as  safe,  and 
are  improving  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  a lease. 

57.  Do  you  mean  they  do  actually  improve  as  tenants-at-will  ? — Yes,  they  do.  There 
is  an  amazing  number  of  Mr.  Latouche's  tenantry  holding  at  will : they  have  built  slated 
houses,  and  got  the  same  allowance  as  any  tenants  having  leases.  Lord  Farnham  and  hlr. 
Latouche,  and  most  of  the  landlords,  give  something,  hut  Lord  Farnham  always  gives  an 
allowance  for  building. 

58.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  upon  the  lands  or  buildings  effected  ?— 
By  the  tenants. 

59.  Does  the  landlord  pay  any  portion  of  it? — Yes.  Lord  Farnham  is  paying  a propor- 
tion of  the  draining ; he  is  paying  4 d.  a perch  : and  so  do  many  other  landlords. 

60.  Is  that  allowance  made  to  any  of  the  tenants  disposed  to  drain  ? — Yes,  any  tenant. 
Lord  Farnham  is  paying  2.9.  an  acre  for  each  half-year.  If  a man  had  forty  acres,  he  would 
go  to  an  expense  of  £4,  at  4 <1.  a perch ; and  he  is  paying  a proportion  of  the  expense  of 
the  lime. 

61.  What  is  the  proportion? — He  has  not  paid  much;  he  has  paid  some  Gd.  It  will  be 
about  6d.  a barrel ; that  will  be  half  the  amount  of  the  price  of  the  lime. 

62.  To  what  extent  does  he  allow  that  ? — He  will  not  go  further  than  2s.  an  acre  for 
draining  and  liming.  He  would  rather  it  was  on  the  draining. 

63.  Has  this  draining  had  any  effect  in  increasing  the  demand  for  labour  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

64.  Is  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right,  or  good-will  of  a farm,  recognised  by  the  landlords  ?— 
Generally. 

65.  What  do  the  farms  generally  bring  ? — It  is  according  to  the  improvements  made 
upon  the  farms  at  the  time  it  is  purchased. 

66.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Very  little.  If  there  was 
it  would  tend  to  great  improvement  in  the  country. 

67.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  go  on  ? — Indeed  it  does  to  a great 
extent. 

68.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — Sometimes  they  cannot  help  it.  They  are  not 
consulted  about  it  very  often. 

69.  Do  they  endeavour  to  prevent  it  where  they  can  ? — Indeed  they  do  sometimes. 

70.  In  cases  of  new  letting,  what,  in  general,  becomes  of  the  sub-tenants? — Sometimes 
they  are  all  kept,  at  other  times  they  are  not. 

71.  What  is  the  more  usual  proceeding? — The  more  usual  proceeding  is  to  let  it  to  the 
persons  occupying. 

72.  Are  the  large  fanners  improving  in  their  condition  ?— -I  think  they  are  latterly. 
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Do  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  are 
improvin'*  in  capital ; but  they  are  improving  a little  in  neatness,  and  other  things : hut 

not m capita ^o  ^ of  t]ie  condition  of  the  labourers;  are  they  getting  better?— I 

do_not  ^vhatdass  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ?— Under  the  farmers. 
76*  Are  they  built  and  repaired  by  the  farmers  ? — 1 es. 

77’  How  do  they  usually  pay  their  rent  ?— By  labour. 

“8  What  is  it  usually? — From  £l  to  £2  a year  for  a house  and  small  garden. 

V What  rate  of  wages  do  those  who  are  constantly  employed  receive? — It  is  8 d.,  7id., 
or  9 d. : 8 d.  in  the  winter,  and  lOd.  the  summer  half-year,  is  the  usual  wages ; in  some  places 
lower,  but  very  few  higher.  . , 

80  Have  there  been  any  outrages  connected  witn  the  occupation  of  land? — No,  not 
many ; in  that  district  very  little. 

81  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  in  this  district? — Yes. 

82!  Are  the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small,  or 


otherwise  ? — they  are. 

83.  Are  the  estates  of  absentees  managed  as  well  as  the  residents? — It  depends  both 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  landlord  and  agent.  Where  there  is  an  absentee  landlord,  but 
the  estate  is  properly  managed,  they  are  just  as  well  off  as  under  a resident  landlord ; but 

it  depends  greatly  upon  the  kind  of  agent.  m 

S4i  What  duties  is  the  agent  expected  to  perform  ? — lie  is  expected  to  settle  all  differ- 
ences between  the  tenants,  such  as  the  distribution  of  turbary,  and  every  tiling  connected 
with  the  tenants,  and  collect  the  rents,  of  course  : his  first  duty  is  to  receive  the  rents. 

85.  What  are  the  usual  fees  on  enforcing  rent  ? — It  values.  Upon  distraining,  some  have 
Is.,  some  get  more  ; hut  some  charge  nothing  at  all. 

86.  Is  it  the  custom  to  have  a fee  upon  granting  leases  ?— In  a general  way  among  the 
agents,  they  have ; hut  on  Lord  Farnliam’s  estate  there  is  nothing  at  all. 

°87.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  fee  in  general  ? — Some  agents  have  two  guineas,  and 


80me  nave  inure. 

88.  Is  there  any  custom  of  charging  half  a year’s  rent  as  a fee  ? — No,  never  ; except 
where  there  are  leases  renewable  for  ever,  and  where  there  is  a fine  mentioned.  I never 
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knew  half  a year’s  rent  charged  by  the  agent. 

89.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ?— Generally  speaking,  about  May. 

90.  What  arrangement  is  generally  made,  in  respect  to  bogs,  by  agents  ? — Where  the 
bogs  are  plentiful  on  an  estate,  the  tenantry  get  a large  portion  of  it ; and  where  it  is  very 
limited,  they  get  a smaller  quantity. 

91.  Do  they  pay  for  it  in  any  cases,  or  do  they  get  it  free  ? — Some  landlords  are  com- 
mencing to  charge,  and  other  Landlords  give  tickets  of  permission,  paying  U.  for  the  ticket. 
It  has  been  known,  and  there  are  many  cases  of  it,  that  where  the  under-tenant  was  permitted 
to  remain  occupying  some  bog  for  twenty-one  years,  ho  claimed  it  as  his  right,  and  lias 
sometimes  put  the  landlord  to  defiance  to  put  him  out  of  it ; and  that  occasioned  the  use 
of  the  tickets  given  to  each  tenant  who  occupies. 

92.  Is  it  a fixed  sum  of  l.s.  that  is  paid,  or  does  it  vary  according  to  the  quantity  ? No, 
it  does  not  vary  at  all ; it  is  a fixed  sum  : but  there  are  other  landlords  charging  for  the  bog 
the  same  acreable  rent  that  they  are  paying  for  the  land. 

93.  Is  that  Lord  Famham’s  practice  ? — No  ; Lord  Farnham’s  practice  is,  for  the  agent 
to  give  tickets,  and  charge  Is. ; but  that  Is.  is  expended  in  the  benefit  of  the  hog ; such  as, 
draining  the  hog,  and  making  passes  and  roads  into  it : he  does  not  gain  a penny  by  it. 

94.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  tlic  rent  ? — It  varies.  Sometimes  it  is 
Is.  in  the  pound,  and  sometimes  2s.,  according  to  the  amount  of  cess  that  is  in  each  parish 
or  barony. 

95.  Is  there  any  public  notification  given  of  the-  money  to  he  raised  for  the  county  cess  . — 
Yes,  there  is : sometimes  the  collector  puts  up  a public  notice  ; but  that  is  all.  _ Before  each 
county  cess  is  collected,  there  is  a vestry  called ; the  collector  serves  a notice  upon  the 
churchwarden  to  call  a vestry,  and  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  churchwardens  to  appoint  two 
or  more  applotters  in  the  parish,  to  applot  the  county  cess  on  each  farm,  and  get  the  sum 
that  each  townland  is  to  pay. 

96.  Is  there  any  public  notification  given  of  the  sum  that  each  townland  is  to  pay  < — N 0, 
there  is  not. 

97.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  paid  ?— W hen  the  tenant 
is  paying  the  rent ; at  the  first  payment  of  rent  after  the  poor  rate  is  paid. 

98.  Are  you  aware,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  many  cases  of  ejectments,  where  tenants 
have  been  turned  out  without  receiving  any  compensation  ? — It  is  a rare  thing.  I see  no 
ejectment  brought  forward  where  they  have  reason  to  complain,  that  I know  of. 

99.  What  is  the  usual  practice  where  tenants  are  ejected ; is  it  usual  to  give  them  com- 
pensation ? — No,  it  is  not  the  general  practice ; but  Lord  Famliam  does  it.  Where  a town- 
land  is  let  under  lease  ; and  where  there  are  a number  of  cottiers  upon  it,  he  is  forced  to 
bring  an  ejectment  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ; hut  he  allows  every  man  something  at 
going  out, —even  the  cottiers  £2  ; and  he  lets  them  get  the  crop,  and  a year’s  rent  of  the 
house. 


100.  Is  that  the  general  system? — No ; but  I seldom  hear  of  a landlord  bringing  an 
ejectment  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  or  on  the  title,  who  looks  for  the  rent  due  at  the 
time. 
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101.  Does  the  in-coming  tenant  malco  any  compensation  to  the  person  put  out  ? — Ko,  I 
have  not  known  that ; that  is  a very  rare  thing : whatever  is  allowed  them,  the  landlord 
generally  allows  it. 

102.  Have  you  known  any  instances  where  persons  who  have  built  good  houses  or  offices 
have  been  turned  out  and  got  no  compensation ? — No,  indeed,  I have  not ; not  in  what  I 
am  acquainted  with.  I have  known  very  few  of  them  where  there  was  a good  house  built, 
even  upon  Lord  Farnliam’s  estate.  I have  known  him  pay  £70  to  the  man  that  built  the 
house,  because  he  would  not  give  him  the  land  : I paid  the  money  myself  on  the  expira- 
tion  of  the  lease  : he  was  an  under-tenant. 

103.  What  is  Lord  Farnham’s  arrangement  with  his  own  labourers  ? — It  is  by  the  day; 
10i7.  a day,  the  year  round.  They  have  little  cottages,  but  he  charges  them  a mere  trifle; 
it  is  only  a token, — a mere  trifle. 

104.  He  employs  a considerable  number  of  labourers  ? — Yes;  there  were  200  employed 
last  week ; so  that  the  week’s  pay  was  about  £70. 

[ The  witness  ivithdreiv.'] 
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Mr.  Philip  Smith,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Artina,  near  Stradone,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Agent  and  landowner. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — Something  more  than  100  Irish  acres ; but  where  I 
am  concerned  as  an  agent,  it  is  hi  English  acres. 

4.  Do  you  hold  large  agencies  in  the  county  of  Cavan? — No,  not  in  Cavan ; it  is  princi- 
pally in  the  county  of  Galway. 

5.  What  is  the  district  in  the  county  of  Cavan  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The 
baronies  of  Tullaghgarvy  and  Upper  Loughtee ; in  short  from  this  town  on  the  eastern 
part  and  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  country  ? — It  is  generally  mountainous,  and 
small  arable  farms. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  it  is  improving. 

8.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  drainage,  principally. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Farm-yard  manure  and  lime  are  almost  the 
only  manures. 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the 
district  ? — Yes  ; there  is  a farming  society  in  this  town  ; and  there  was  one  at  Cootehill, 
but  it  is  not  in  existence ; and  there  is  one  at  Bailieborough. 

11.  Have  they  been  successful  ? — I am  not  able  to  say  that  they  have.  The  Cootehill 
one  has  not  succeeded,  it  was  merely  formed ; I was  a member  of  it,  and  they  have  given  it 
up  latterly. 

12.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — I should  think  they  would  scarcely 
average  ten  acres. 

13.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  to  be  found  ? — Under  ten  is  the  more  usual  size. 

14.  What  succession  of  cropping  do  they  generally  adopt  ? — Potatoes  and  oats.  The 
white  crop  is  the  principal  crop.  Very  little  turnips  or  any  other  green  crop  is  raised  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

15.  Do  they  sow  any  artificial  grasses  or  clover  ?— Yes ; but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

16.  How  many  crops  of  oats  do  they  take  after  potatoes  ? — Five  or  six ; as  long  as  the 
ground  is  able  to  grow  to  any  extent. 

17.  What  is  the  usual  course  ?— Potatoes  twice,  and  oats  three  tunes. 

IS.  But  sometimes  four  or  five  ? — Yes ; or  perhaps  more — as  long  as  the  land  is  able  to 
grow  them. 

19.  What  do  they  do  with  the  land  after  the  last  crop  of  oats  ? — They  sow  grass  seeds 
sometimes,  but  they  generally  lay  it  down  in  stubble.  Latterly  there  is  some  improvement 
in  that  respect ; they  are  beginning  to  sow  hay  seeds,  but  to  a small  extent. 

20.  Are  there  any  large  grazing  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ? Very  few. 

21.  To  what  are  they  principally  appropriated — to  rearing  or  feeding  cattle  ? — Rearing. 

22.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common? — Not  many,  that  I am  aware  of. 

23.  In  what  state  are  the  persons  occupying  them  generally  ? In  general  very  poor. 

24.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ? In  some 

cases  by  proposal,  and  others  by  valuation. 

25.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  usually  employed  to  value? — Sometimes  agents;  and 
sometimes  surveyors  are  appointed  to  value. 

26.  What  class  of  persons  are  those  surveyors ; have  they  been  educated  as  land 
valuers  — They  are  educated  as  surveyors ; but  I do  not  consider  them  educated  to  value 
land. 

oo'  m'16  \eni 7^0U  sPea,k  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  rent ? — Generally  acreable. 

2b.  \\  hat  should  you  say,  in  the  distinct  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  was  the  usual 
setting  value  of  average  good  land  ? — It  differs  very  much  in  the  neighbourhood.  Average 
good  land,  I should  think,  is  let  at  more  than  £l  the  Irish  acre ; but  in  many  cases  it  is  a 
great  deal  more — let  at  a rack  rent. 

q a’  T°U  cons^er  a fair  rent? — Yes,  for  average  good  land. 

30.  What  should  you  consider  a fair  crop  of  oats  on  the  same  land  ? About  sixteen 

barrels, 

31.  Is  that  the  usual  crop  in  this  country  ?— It  is  more  than  an  average  crop  ; but  some 
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eood  land  mil  produce  a deal  more  than  that.  If  you  take  an  average  crop  it  will  not  be 
aixteen,  but  good  land  will  produce  sixteen. 

32.  If  vou  treated  the  land  fairly  you  would  expect  sixteen  ? — Yes ; if  the  land  was  good. 

33'.  Should  you  consider  £1  a fair  rent  for  that  land  ? — Yes,  I think  I would. 

34. '  What  proportion  does  it  hear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  ? Have 
vou  examined  either  of  them  ? — Yes  ; I have  a general  knowledge  of  them.  The  poor 
law  valuation  is  generally  under  the  rent. 

35.  Can  you  say  how  much  ? — Not  very  much.  It  is  somewhat  lower ; not  ten  per  cent. 

36*.  With  regard  to  the  government  valuation,  can  you  state  the  difference  ? — I have 

not  a veiy  accurate  idea  of  the  government  valuation.  I have  not  compared  it  or  exa- 
mined it.  . 

37.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — Where  the  tenants 
hold  as  English  tenants  it  is  generally  demanded  before  the  other  half-year  becomes  due ; 
the  May  rent  in  September,  and  the  September  rent  in  March. 

38.  What  is  the  more  usual  mode  taken  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — In 
some  instances  the  landlord  has  recourse  to  distress,  but  more  generally  by  civil  bill  process 
or  ejectment  process. 

39.  What  is  considered  the  most  effectual  mode  of  proceeding  ? — By  distress. 

40.  What  is  the  expense  of  a distress  to  a tenant  ? — It  varies  in  different  places.  In 
some  places  there  is  the  cost  of  keepers  upon  it,  and  in  others  the  poundage  for  making 
the  distress. 

41.  Is  there  any  system  in  this  country  of  paying  rent  by  bills  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

42.  "What  is  the  usual  rate  of  discount  upon  it,  or  the  additional  charge  ? — The  usual 
discount  at  the  banks  is  six  per  cent. 

43.  Do  you  mean  that  that  system  prevails,  or  that  bills  are  accepted  in  a few  instances 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  tenants  ? — I have  known  men  of  small  estates  get  several  of 
the  tenants  to  let  them  draw  a bill  upon  them.  That  is  paid  into  the  bank,  and  the  usual 
rate  of  discount  charged. 

44.  Are  they  severally  liable  for  the  whole  ? — I should  consider  so. 

45.  Do  you  know  of  any  proceedings  taken  upon  bills  of  that  kind  ? — Y es,  I have  heard  of  it. 

46.  Were  proceedings  taken  against  each,  or  the  whole  ? — Against  the  defaulting  parties 
for  their  part. 

47.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  them  assistance? — Yea. 

48.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  loan  funds  upon  the  tenant  ? — It  has 
had  a bad  effect  upon  him  : he  is  frequently  obliged  to  go  to  the  usurer  to  borrow  money 
to  pay  the  loan  fund,  and  the  hills  given  for  rent,  at  an  enormous  interest — almost  any 
thing  that  is  asked. 

49.  What  have  you  known  the  local  usurers  charge  ? — From  4.?.  to  5s.  in  the  pound.  The 
loan  varies  from  six  months  to  two  months. 

50.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  they  are,  in  a great 
many  instances. 

51.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  generally  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — No  ; 
they  are  generally  for  a particular  gale,  but  they  are  frequently  given  on  account. 

52.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  more  under 
middlemen  ? — They  generally  hold  under  the  proprietors. 

53.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  in  each  class  ? — They  are  generally 
more  comfortable  where  they  hold  immediately  from  the  proprietors.  The  middleman  gene- 
rally charges  an  additional  rent. 

54.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will. 

55.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  their  condition,  or  upon  the  improvement 
or  subdivision  of  their  farms  ? — I think  the  tenant-at-will  does  not  expend  money  in  labour 
to  the  same  extent  upon  his  farm  as  those  who  have  a tenure,  and  particularly  if  the  tenure . 
is  of  long  continuance. 

56.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  upon  the  land,  or  the  buildings  upon  farms, 
executed;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly? — I would  say  by  the  tenant  generally, 
but  in  some  instances  the  landlord  assists. 

57.  What  assistance  are  landlords  in  the  habit  of  giving  ? — In  some  cases,  if  they  build  a 
house  of  a certain  description,  the  landlord  gives  £5  or  £10  ; and  other  landlords  make 
an  allowance  for  thatching  or  draining,  of  one- third  or  half,  and  in  some  instances  the  whole. 

58.  Is  that  system  of  allowance  getting  pretty  general  among  the  landed  proprietors  ? — 

I do  not  think  it  is. 

59.  Is  the  custom  of  making  these  allowances  on  the  increase  or  decrease  ? — I think  the 
number  of  landlords  who  make  the  allowances  is  rather  increasing. 

60.  Is  there  any  anxiety  among  the  different  classes  of  tenants  to  obtain  leases  ? — Yes, 
there  is. 

61.  At-  their  present  rent,  is  there  an  anxiety  to  take  out  leases  ? — Yes ; I think  they 
would  be  anxious  to  take  leases  at  them  present  rents  generally : there  are  some  who  would 
not  do  so. 

as'  twu  landlords  in  the  habit  of  granting  many  leases  ? — Very  few  latterly. 

jj"  ”nat,  in  y0ur  opinio  ig  the  reason  of  it  ? — I think  it  is  from  some  political  causes. 

4.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  this  district  ? — Not  just  now  so 
prevalent  as  it  has  been. 

TR  TS  “"p**  by  fbe  landlords  ? — In  most  instances  it  is. 

is  lfc  so  established  that  you  could  put  a usual  value  upon  it ; how  many  years’  rent 
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s/A  July,  1844.  does  it  bring,  or  liow  much  an  acre  ?— 1 That  depends  upon  the  rent  fixed  upon  the  land,  and 
the  tenure. 

3ZZ.  67  js  there  any  system  of  the  sale  of  tenancies-at-will  ? — Y es,  there  is. 

Mr.  Philip  Smith.  6S.  What  is  the  system  in  regard  to  that  ?— Generally  the  person  pm-cliasing  a farm  first 

consults  the  proprietor  to  know  if  he  will  receive  him  as  tenant ; and  if  he  consents  to  that, 
he  sets  about  making  a bargain,  and  he  gives  almost  as  much  money  as  he  can  make  upfo 
it : and  the  sums  paid  for  small  farms  in  that  way  is  a great  deal  more  than  for  large  farms 
in  proportion.  . . 

69.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  that  district? — Not  to  a great  extent; 
there  may  be  in  some  cases. 

70.  Has  it  been  the  custom  to  make  allowances  to  the  tenantry  going  out?— In  80ffie 
cases  it  is. 

71.  Is  that  done  generally  ?— I would  rather  say  it  is  the  rent  in  arrear  is  deducted,  and 
the  balance  over  the  rent  is  banded  to  the  tenant. 

72.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  now? — Yes,  it  is. 

73.  Is  it  carried  on  to  any  great  extent? — Not  to  any  great  extent:  land  is  subdivided 
between  members  of  the  same  family. 

74.  Is  it  permitted  by  landlords : if  not,  what  course  do  they  adopt  to  prevent  it  ?— h 
some  cases  it  is  permitted,  and  very  often  it  is  earned  on  without  the  landlord’s  knowledge, 
the  families  living  in  one  house  ; he  laiows  but  one  tenant  who  pays  him  the  rent. 

75.  In  the  case  of  a new  letting,  what  effect  has  it  generally  upon  the  under-tenants ; are 
they  continued  or  displaced  ? — They  are  continued  in  most  instances ; in  some  they  are  not. 

76.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  farmers  holding  large  farms  improving?_As 
far  as  the  improvement  of  the  land  is  concerned,  it  is  improving. 

77.  Are  their  means  improving  ? — I think  they  are  not ; on  the  contrary,  I should  think 
they  are  decreasing. 

78.  Do  you  consider  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — I should  think  they  are  not. 

79.  Are  the  labourers,  in  your  opinion,  improving  ? — I should  think  not. 

80.  Is  the  acreable  part  on  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  on  the  larger  farms  ? — I think 
it  higher  upon  the  smaller  tenantry,  generally  speaking. 

81.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — The  farmers. 

82.  Are  they  built  and  repaired  by  the  fanners  ? — Yes,  they  are  built  and  repaired  by 
the  farmers. 

83.  What  rent  do  they  generally  pay  for  them,  and  how  is  it  paid  ? — It  is  usually  paid 
by  labour  ; and  the  usual  payment,  on  the  average,  would  be  £2  a year. 

S4.  What  rate  of  wages  is  paid  to  a man  who  gets  constant  employment  under  a farmer?— 
I should  say  about  8 d.  during  the  year. 

85.  Those  who  have  not  regular  employment,  what  do  they  in  general  receive  ? — I should 
say  from  4 d.  to  Is.  In  some  seasons  they  receive  higher  wages,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
year  they  are  quite  idle. 

86.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  at  all  ? — Yes. 

87.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  con-acre  ? — From  £8  to  £9  an  acre. 

88.  Is  that  for  manured  land  ? — Yes. 

89.  How  is  the  payment  for  that  recovered  or  enforced? — The  potatoes  are  sometimes 
held  over  for  the  rent ; in  other  instances  they  proceed  by  civil  bill  process. 

90.  Have  they  proceeded  by  civil  bill  process  in  any  case  in  which  there  had  not  keen  a 
note  given  ? — Yes. 

91.  Have  they  succeeded? — Yes.  1 processed,  myself,  for  use  and  occupation  of  con- 
acre ground,  and  succeeded. 

92.  ^ Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted? — There  have  been  some  disturbances,  at  some  tenants  being  dispossessed 
There  were  some  burnings— two  or  three ; and  an  attempt  to  shoot  at  the  Rev.  Marcus 
Beresford. 

See  Ven.  Archdeacon  93.  Were  these  burnings  previous  to,  and  subsequent  to,  the  shooting  at  Mr.  Beres- 
toatement.  ford? — ^es.  In  the  neighbourhood  I come  from  the  Rev.  Marcus  Beresford  dispossessed 

Appendix  B^No.  20.  a Sood  mauJ  tenants ; and  I believe,  generally,  they  had  their  rents  paid  up. 

94.  Was  that  subsequent  to  his  being  fired  at  ? — Somo  previous  to,  and  some  sub- 
sequent. 

95.  Do  you  know  whether  they  received  auy  compensation,  or  were  allowed  to  sell  the 
tenant-right? — They  were  not  allowed  to  sell  the  tenant-right ; and  two  of  them  only  got 
compensation. 

96.  Do  you  know  sufficient  of  the  cause  of  their  removal  to  be  able  to  state  it?— Not 
particularly ; but,  in  general,  the  supposed  cause  was  their  differing  in  religious  opinion  with 
that  reverend  gentleman ; and  tenants  of  the  Established  Church  were  put  in  their  place 
in  every  case. 

97.  When  did  that  occur  ? — I do  not  recollect  exactly  the  date.  It  has  been  going  on 
for  two  years. 

9S.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  families  who  were  dispossessed  altogether  ? — I should 
think  about  twelve  altogether. 

99.  Can  you  say  how  many  of  those  had  been  dispossessed  previous  to  the  attempt  to 
murder  Mr.  Beresford  ? — I think  five  or  six. 

100.  When  was  that  attempt  made?. — I do  not  remember  the  date  now. 

101.  Was  there  more  than  one  attempt  made  ?— But  one  that  I am  aware  of. 

102.  Then  they  were  sub-tenants  ? — No ; they  held  direct. 
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103.  Was  that  upon  glebe  land?— Yes. 

104.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes? Yes, 

Which  class  of  estates  do  you  consider  the  best  managed  ?— The  class  of  estates 
where  the  proprietors  are  resident  upon  them. 

106.  Are  there  any  estates  under  the  courts  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Yes,  two 

01 107.  What  is  the  general  management  of  them? — Generally,  the  receivers  are  attorneys, 
or  persons  holding  some  situation  in  the  courts,  and  they  very  often  treat  the  tenants  very 
harehly.  I might  say,  in  every  instance  where  I know  attorneys  to  be  receivers,  they  treat 
the  tenants  very  harshly,  and  are  inclined  to  take  law  proceedings. 

108.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  the  new  rides  recently  made  by  the  Lord 

Chancellor  upon  this  subject  ? — I have  not  seen  them,  and  do  not  know  any  thing  of  their 
operation.  . , 

109.  In  what  do  the  duties  of  agents  principally  consist  ?— Then-  principal  duty  is  to  col- 
lect the  rent. 

110.  Do  you  consider  that  the  tenants  of  land  under  the  courts  are  in  a worse  situation 
than  other  tenants? — No  ; not  where  the  lands  are  let  at  a fair  rent.  But  where  the  lands 
are  high  rented,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  a reduction.  Where  the  land  is  let  at 
a fair  rent,  they  feel  a degree  of  certainty  of  their  tenure.  I am  aware  of  attorneys  under 
the  courts  bringing  ejectments  to  recover  possession,  and  afterwards  receiving  the  costs  of 
those  ejectments  and  not  proceeding  with  them  ; and  I am  aware  of  other  attorneys,  agents 
of  abseutee  landlords,  taking  proceedings  to  recover  possession  when  a half-year’s  rent 
became  due,  merely  to  receive  the  costs,  and  did  not  proceed  to  recover  the  rent  or  the  pos- 
session : and  my  opinion  is  that  it  was  done  merely  to  receive  the  costs.  Where  they  did 
not  hold  by  lease,  they  proceeded  by  civil  bill,  and  dropt  it  upon  the  party  paying  the  costs. 

111.  What  is  the  usual  seasorf for  entering  upon  farms ? — May  and  November. 

112.  What  fees  are  there  on  enforcing  the  rent  Tty  distraining  ? — The  more  usual  way  is 
for  the  bailiff  or  driver  of  the  landlord  to  come  and  seize  the  cattle,  and  put  them  in  the 
pound.  They  are  then  allowed  to  go  out  upon  their  paying  him  a sum  varying  from  Is.  to 
2s.  6cl.  They  do  not  give  bail ; hut  the  person  keeping  the  pound  takes  the  word  of  another 
tenant  to  produce  the  cattle  upon  the  day  of  sale,  and  the  costs  vary  from  Is.  to  2s.  6d. 

113.  Is  that  at  the  discretion  of  the  bailiff? — Yes,  generally. 

114.  Are  you  aware  of  any  excessive  fees  on  granting  leases  ? — No,  I am  not  just  aware 
of  that ; but  I am  told  that  the  agents  receive  fees  generally,  on  granting  leases,  of  from  £2 
to  £3,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  farms. 

115.  Have  you  heard  of  any  custom  of  requiring  half  a year’s  vent  as  a fee  to  the 
agent  ? — No,  I have  not ; hut  I have  always  understood  that  the  agent,  when  the  farm  was 
a large  one,  or  the  rent  a large  one,  expected  a larger  sum  for  giving  a lease. 

116.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  in  this  district  bear  to  the  usual  setting 
value  ? — I would  say  as  one  to  sixteen,  and  in  others  one  to  twenty.  The  county  rate  is 
generally  li.  an  acre.  The  average  rent  would  be  £l.  The  average  rent  is  generally 
under  £l ; but  that  is  the  rent  of  good  land. 

117.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  borne  to  the  rent  in  every  year? — The  poor 
rate  is  generally  under  the  county  valuation  : I should  say  one  to  twenty-five. 

118.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — At  the  time 
the  half-year’s  rent  becomes  due  or  is  paid.  The  poor  rate  is  then  stopped,  for  the  tenant 
often  pays  the  poor  rate  and  will  not  he  allowed  it  till  he  is  paying  up  his  rent. 

119.  Have  you  any  suggestion  of  any  measure  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commis- 
sioners, or  with  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords 
and  occupying  tenants  ? — I think,  in  the  first  instance,  the  county  cess,  and  all  local  taxes, 
should  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  or  put  somewhat  upon  the  same  basis  as  the  tithe  rent- 
charge.  And  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land,  I think  the  tenant  should  have  protection 
iu  respect  of  capital  spent  in  improving  or  reclaiming  the  farm. 

120.  Would  yon  propose  to  give  him  a right  to  call  for  the  money,  oi’  only  to  receive  it  in 
case  of  being  deprived  of  the  farm,  or  obliged  to  give  it  up  ? — Only  in  tbe  case  of  being 
obliged  to  give  up  tbe  farm.  If  a landlord  required  more  than  a sufficient  rent,  in  that 
case  he  should  be  entitled  to  receive  a proportion  of  tbe  capital  expended  upon  it. 

121.  How  would  you  propose  that  those  improvements  should  be  valued,  or  what  arrange- 
ments should  he  carried  out  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  in  case  they  should  not 
agree  ? — There  should  he  some  sort  of  commission,  or  some  person  in  each  district,  to 
value  in  those  cases  as  the  time  of  the  tenant  taking  his  lease,  and  some  record  kept. 

122.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  give  more  satisfaction  than  a system  of  arbitration  ? — 
I should  think  that  a system  of  arbitration  might  answer  the  purpose  ; hut  I think  there 
should  he  some  record  of  the  state  of  the  premises  on  the  tenant  going  into  possession.  _ 

123.  W ould  you  propose  a notice  to  he  given,  something  in  the  manner  of  registering 
trees . — Yes;  and  for  each  improvement  at  the  time  of  being  effected  a notice  should  be 
ffiven  to  the  agent,  or  some  person  on  behalf  of  the  landlord,  and  that  he  should  see  them, 
rom  time  to  time,  as  they  were  doing. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Mr.  John  Cassidy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  is  your  residence  ? — Any,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

2.  Are  you  a guardian  of  the  CootehiU  union  ?— I was  for  the  last  two  years ; I am  not  now. 

3.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

4.  What  quantity  of  Land  do  you  hold?— I hold  three  different  farms  as  tenant-at-will; 
about  fifteen  acres  altogether.  There  is  part  of  it  that  is  not  tillage ; I hold  it  as  grazing 
from  year  to  year. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — The  parish  of  Aghnamullen, 
in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  parts  about  it. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  ? — It  is  principally  small  farms. 

T.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  ? — Generally,  the  most 
usual  size  of  the  farms  there,  is  about  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres ; it  is  between  the  two. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  that  district  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  improving, 
There  is  part  of  it  that,  from  good  liming,  would  improve,  and  other  parts  which  are  not 
able  to  improve. 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  it? — Not  there. 

10.  Are  there  any  agricultural  superintendents  in  the  district  ? — Not  in  the  district  where 
I live. 

11.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or 
by  valuation? — In  some  instances  it  is  by  valuation,  and  sometimes  by  proposal 

12.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value? — In  some  instances  the  landlord 
values  ; sometimes  the  agent ; and  in  some  instances  surveyors — not  many. 

13.  What  class  of  persons  are  the  surveyors  usually  employed ; have  they  been  educated 
as  surveyors  ? — Yes,  they  have.  The  principal  surveyor  in  the  district  is  a man  who  was 
assistant  to  the  comity  surveyor ; he  is  a professional  man  at  surveying,  although  he  is  not 
employed  in  the  valuing,  except  for  a few.  He  is  principally  employed  by  the  agent  or 
landlord. 

14.  Is  the  rent  put  on  a gross  sum,  or  acreable  ? — Principally  an  acreable  rent. 

15.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  that  district  ? — There 
is  a deal  of  it  valued  at  £2,  and  from  £2  to  365.,  for  what  we  call  the  best  land,  for  the  Irish 
acre,  although  there  is  as  good  quality  that  is  valued  lower  where  there  is  a good  landlord. 

16.  What  is  the  land  generally  valued  at,  for  the  poor  law  valuation? — The  poor  law 
valuation  there  was  made  by  a man  who  did  not  know  the  country.  The  way  he  valued 
it  was  to  go  from  one  agent  to  the  other,  and  a great  deal  of  the  laud  he  never  stood  on  at 
all  at  the  valuing;  and  where  he  did  not  meet  with  a resident  agent  or  landlord,  he  then 
went  to  the  persons  who  applotted  the  cess  in  that  neighbourhood;  and  whatever  information 
he  got  from  them,  he  valued  it  by  that,  without  examining  the  land. 

IT.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  given  satisfaction? — No,  there  is  no  satisfaction  by  it: 
there  have  been  many  complaints  since  I have  been  a guardian  at  Cootehill.  Some  were 
valued  for  farms  that  they  did  not  occupy,  and  others  complained  that  they  were  doubly 
valued ; and  I saw  men  complaining  of  it,  because  they  found  they  were  valued  for  trice 
as  much  land  as  they  occupied.  And  from  that  the  hoard  of  guardians  wrote  to  the  com- 
missioners, and  they  thought  well  to  rerise  the  valuation,  and  have  appointed  persons  to 
have  the  valuation  revised,  which  they  are  now  getting  on  with. 

1 8.  Generally  through  the  district,  have  the  poor  law  valuations  given  satisfaction  ? — They 
have  not. 

19.  Have  they  given  satisfaction  to  the  other  tenants  ? — In  Castleblaney  they  gave  better 
satisfaction,  as  far  as  I have  understood  from  the  farmers,  in  consequence  of  appointing  two 
persons,  and  having  the  valuation  better  done. 

20.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded? — In  some  places  it  is 
usually  demanded  after  it  is  due,  in  the  course  of  a month ; in  other  places,  where  the 
landlords  are  resident  in  the  place,  they  are  perhaps  not  paid  until  harvest,  and  some  of 
them  will  give  them  a year  to  pay  the  rent ; aucl  where  the  agent  lives  at  a distance  off,  he 
must  have  it  when  he  comes. 

21.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— 
Civil  bill  process,  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  ejectment  process;  and  especially  where 
there  are  lawyers  employed  as  agents,  they  generally  serve  civil  hill  process  and  ejectment: 
and  if  a tenant  happens  to  pay  the  costs,  they  will  let  him  off  for  that  time,  and  they  may 
on  that  same  gale  again  process  him,  and  get  the  costs  again. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  in  the  country  of  paying  rent  by  hill — a number  of  tenants  j oining 
in  a bill,  and  the  bank  paying  it?— No,  not  where  I live ; but  upon  a property  near  where 
I live,  the  tenants  get  hills  at  the  hank . 

23.  .Do  you  know  the  discount  paid  for  them? — I do  uot  know' what  they  pay;  butl 
know  it  is  sly  per  cent,  for  a countryman  getting  a loan  out  of  the  bank. 

24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  the  local  usurers  for  assistance  in  pay- 
ing Iris  rent  ? — Yes,  they  do,  in  some  instances ; they  borrow  out  of  the  loan  fund. 

25.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  system  ? — 1 think  it  a very  had  thing : for  instance,  a man 
going  to  borrow  out  of  the  loan  fund  convenient  to  where  I live,  must  pay  the  sharer. 
When  a man  goes  to  get  a ticket,  he  has  to  pay  his  sharer  1$.  for  getting  it ; then,  when  ha 
gets  it,  he  goes  to  the  clerk  of  the  loan  fund — it  is  entered,  and  his  sureties  are  entered; 
and  he  loses  a day  in  going  there,  and  Iris  sureties  a day  ; and  if  a sharer  gives  four  or  five 
tickets,  he  charges  them  all  Is.  a piece.  I was  in  conversation  with  one  a few  days  ago, 
and  I asked  him  the  reason  why  he  charged  1.9.  lie  said  it  was  for  the  loss  of  his  time. 
Each  shareholder  has  the  liberty  of  giving  out  a certain  number  of  tickets,  from  one  bank 
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day  to  another  bank  day.  Then,  if  a poor  person  in  the  country  wants  a loan  of  money  to 
pay  rent  or  buy  provisions,  he  has  to  give  this  sharer  Is.  for  giving  him  a ticket  to  go  to 
the  hank  to  have  his  name  entered  in  the  hook  ; then  to  fetch  two  men,  as  bail,  to  go  with 
jjjm! and  he  loses  that  day  ; and  that  day  week  he  goes  again. 

26.  What  loan  fund  does  that  take  place  at  ? — In  Drumskelt,  convenient  to  Ballibay. 

27.  You  know  that  to  bo  the  fact  ? — Yes ; from  one  of  the  sharers  himself,  in  the  course 
of  last  week ; at  the  same  time,  I told  him  I considered  it  a robbery.  He  then  told  me 
there  was  a commissioner  from  Dublin  that  had  come  down  there  in  the  course  of  the 
week  before,  or  the  previous  week,  and  that  they  used  to  give  more  tune  to  the  borrowers 
to  pav  in  their  money  to  the  bank,  when  they  found  them  in  distress ; and  that  this  com- 
missioner from  Dublin  would  force  them  to  take  law  proceedings  to  get  in  their  money, 
whether  the  person  was  able  or  not. 

28.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  in  many  instances 
they  are ; from  generation  to  generation. 

29.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ?— Sometimes  on 
account,  and  sometimes  to  a particular  day. 

30.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  middlemen,  or 
under  the  courts  ? — In  some  cases  they  hold  under  the  courts  ; in  some,  under  the  pro- 
prietors and  middlemen. 

31.  Which  class  do  you  consider  best  off? — The  man  that  is  under  the  proprietor  is  the 
best  off ; he  has  the  most  compassion  for  his  tenantry. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will. 

33.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenant,  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  farms  ? — It  has  not  a good  effect,  because  a tenant-at-will,  if  his  land  is 
too  high  let,  then  what  he  takes  off  the  land  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  demand  of  the 
Landlord  and  the  other  taxes  ; then  he  gets  into  arrear,  and  he  will  not  improve  : bnt  if  he 
improves  in  the  course  of  time,  he  is  tinned  out,  as  I have  seen  in  our  country,  or  the  rent 
was  raised  to  what  they  were  not  able  to  pay. 

34.  Is  there  any  system  in  your  country,  that  when  persons  are  turned  out  they  get  any 
allowance  for  then-  improvements  ? — No,  I do  not  know  of  any,  although  land  often  lets 
higher  when  it  is  improved.  But  many  tenants  have  injured  themselves  by  improving,  and 
have  failed,  not  having  any  thing  to  support  their  improvements ; and  then,  when  they  left 
it,  the  landlord  set  it  for  something  better : but  they  were  broken  by  it. 

35.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — In  some  instances,  there  are  improvements  done  by  the  landlord,  and  in  others 
by  the  tenant ; but  the  principal  part  is  done  by  the  tenant. 

36.  Are  the  people,  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  hold  their  farms,  allowed  to  sell 
them  ? — When  they  are  not  able  to  hold  them,  they  will  get  the  privilege  to  sell  them,  by 
the  arrears  being  paid  out  of  the  purchase-money. 

37.  How  much  does  it  generally  sell  at ; how  much  an  acre  ? — The  right  will  not  sell  for 
near  what  it  would  a few  years  ago  ; it  would  sell  now  for  about  two  years’  rent.  Unless 
persons  were  wishing  to  have  a place  of  residence,  they  would  not  take  the  land  in  the 
country  at  any  price,  scarcely.  If  a man  had  a place  of  residence,  and  did  not  wish  it  for 
one  of  his  sons,  he  would  not  purchase  it  at  any  price.  But  this  land  at  32s.  an  acre,  a 
man  would  not  give  any  money  for  it,  unless  he  wanted  it  to  settle  upon,  and  had  so  much 
money. 

38.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  farms  by  turning  people  out  ? — Yes,  there  has. 

39.  Has  that  been  done  lately  ? — Some  threats  have  been  used  on  Lord  Plunket’s  estate. 

I hear  of  threats  used  for  turning  out  to  make  large  farms. 

40.  Have  you  heard  of  any  instances  of  that  being  carried  into  effect  ? — No,  not  in  the 
List  t w 0 or  three  years ; before  there  had  been  : I heard  it  from  the  tenantry.  Captain 
Temsson  has  turned  oft’  men  to  make  large  farms ; but  since  the  times  have  got  very  bad, 
they  are  not  so  willing  to  turn  the  tenantry  oft'. 

41.  What  effect  has  that  increase  in  the  size  of  the  farms  had,  in  your  opinion  ; has  it 
had  a good  or  a bad  effect  upon  the  farms  themselves  ? — I think  if  the  farm  was  of  a rea- 
sonable size,  the  people  would  be  better.  I think  a very  smaH  farm  is  not  of  use  to  the 
people. 

42.  Where  tenants  are  ejected,  as  you  have  stated,  do  they  receive  any  allowance  for 
their  nnprovements,  or  any  assistance  to  go  elsewhere  ? — I never  knew  of  any  allowance 
tor  improvements. 


43.  Do  they  get  any  money  to  help  them  at  all  ? — No ; I do  not  know  of  any  thing 
eif&  given  by  the  landlord  for  any  improvement. 

1 11  1 e^tent  is  the  subletting  of  farms  carried  out ; is  it  permitted  now  ? — Some 
landlords  are  anxious  to  prevent  it : and  other  landlords  do  not  care,  if  it  is  among  their 
own  tenantry. 

, 45\  ^laJ  generally  takes  place  upon  granting  new  leases,  where  there  have  been  sub- 
wT1  d(\not  kn°"r  of  W le“Bes  Ranted 

. * ’ nere  there  has  been  any  new  letting  of  land,  are  the  under-tenants  admitted  as 

* n ?r  are  they  removed? — I think  there  are  some  that  are  not  admitted;  but  in 
general  they  are  admitted. 

40’  , 0 y?u  *hmk  that  the  farmers  are  getting  better  in  the  world  ? — I think  not. 
are  the  labom'ers  getting  better  in  the  world  ?— -No,  they  are  not ; the  poor  labourers 
49  wtP  worse-  I11  fact,  there  is  not  employment  for  them. 

' Part  If  °f  waoes  do  they  get  when  they  are  employed  ?— Ninepence  a day, 
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without  diet,  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  district ; with  some  gentlemen  they  are 
getting  less,  indeed.  0 

50.  What  do  the  farmers  usually  pay  those  they  have  under  them  ?—  lhey  pay  them  9rf. 
a day ; and  if  they  diet  them,  they  pay  them  6cl.  a day,  and  sometimes  5 d. ; and  if  they 
do  not  diet  them  they  pay  them  8 cl. 

51.  Do  they  get  any  con-acre  for  potatoes  ? — Some  do. 

52.  What  do  they  pay  for  it?— From  £8  8s.  to  £10  an  acre. 

53.  How  do  they  pay  it ; in  labour  or  work? — The  farms  are  small ; they  are  not  able 

to  make  work  for  them.  I know  some  fanners  that  have  larger  farms  than  others,  and 
about  the  20tli  of  September  they  begin  to  stop  the  price  of  the  con-acre  from  them 
until  it  is  paid  up.  Where  they  are  constant  labourers,  and  where  they  ai-e  not  constant 
labourers  employed,  if  the  con-acre  is  not  paid  before  the  time  of  raising  the  potatoes,  they 
are  then  held  ixi  the  ground  until  such  time  as  it  is  paid,  and  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
dig  them.  , . 

54.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No  ; I do  not  know  of  any 
in  our  district. 

55.  What  proportion  does  the  comity  cess  bear  to  the  fair  setting  rent  of  the  district?- 
About  21  d.  in  the  year  to  the  pound  of  rent. 

56.  When  is  the'  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — Sometimes  it 
is  not  allowed  till  the  arrears  are  all  paid  up  to  that  time : they  allow  it  at  the  gale  of  rent 
when  you  clear  the  land,  up  to  the  time  that  the  poor  rate  has  been  imposed  ; although 
we  have  some  landlords  who  will  allow  it  on  the  first  gale  you  take  in.  1 have  one  land- 
lord who  does  it ; but  the  general  rule  of  landlords  is  not  to  do  it.  _ 

57.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land? — We  have  a great  deal  of  improvement  that  could 
be  made  in  our  country  by  drainage.  From  Ballibay  to  Cooteliill  there  is  a valley  where 
there  is  a large  water  stream  runs,  and  that  could  be  greatly  improved. 

58.  How  would  you  propose  it  should  be  improved  ? — There  is  a mill  that  belongs  to 
Mx\  Coote,  ancl  there  is  a dam  across  the  river  to  catch  fish  ; the  fall  is  very  great,  and  it 
throws  the  water  back  up  the  liver  : the  meadows  are  flooded,  and  the  country  is  damaged 
by  it. 

59.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  imder  the  drainage  act  to  remove  that  ? — No ; if 
that  was  done  it  would  improve  the  country  very  much.  There  is  about  2,000  acres  of 
land  subject  to  the  flood.  I would  suggest  that  if  the  tenants  were  all  under  the  immediate 
landlord,  it  would  be  better  for  them  all : and  if  a landlord  is  resident  in  the  country,  the 
tenant  lives  more  comfortably  than  when  he  is  away  from  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Francis  Wadsiuorth,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Milltown,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

2.  Are  you  a fanner? — Yes. 

3.  Is  the  description  of  land  in  your  neighbourhood  much  the  same  as  that  where  Ik 
John  Cassidy  lives  ? — The  land  is  not  considered  so  good  where  he  lives. 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  about  you? — There  is  a great  taste 
for  improvement  if  there  was  encouragement  from  tlie  landlords,  but  the  rent  is  high. 

I live  under  Lord  Plunket,  and  I must  say  he  is  an  indulgent  landlord ; he  pays  for  people 
impi'oving  their  houses  and  lands,  in  a degree ; and  pays  for  scouring  drains  and  building 
houses  and  small  cabins.  But  about  fifteen  years  ago,  he  sent  a surveyor  from  Dublin,  Mr. 
Green,  who  surveyed  it  and  valued  it,  and  we  considered  that  he,  being  a stranger  in  the 
country,  not  knowing  the  value  of  the  land,  raised  it  very  high. 

5.  Do  the  landlords  pretty  generally  allow  for  drainage,  and  improving  the  houses?— 
Not  so  generally  as  he  does.  Lord  Cremorne  is  very  indulgent. 

6.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  of  your  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I think 
that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  higher  than  my  rent ; and  it  is  considered  very  high. 

7.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  government  valuation  ? — I know  the  valuation : I have 
applotted  the  cess  on  the  parish  this  last  year  by  it. 

8.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  rent  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  higher ; they  ! 
rate  the  farms  higher. 

9.  Is  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  higher  than  your  rent  ?— Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  a great 
deal  lower  than  the  rent.  If  we  had  the  land  at  the  government  valuation  we  should  be 
able  to  pay  it. 

1 0.  How  much  lower  is  that  valuation  ? — It  is  a third  lower  than  the  rent.  The  govern- 
ment valuation  is  £l  an  acre,  and  I pay  30s.,  and  some  others  pay  38s. 

1 1 . How  many  sacks  of  oats  do  you  consider  a fair  crop  for  your  land  ? I suppose  about 

six  sacks,  of  four  cwt.  each,  whei-e  the  crop  is  good. 

12.  Where  you  pay  30  s.  an  acre? — It  would  take  an  excellent  crop  to  do  that;  but  in 
many  places,  not  near  that,  it  is  so,  where  they  are  sown  the  first  year  after  manure. 

13.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? The  last  May  rent 

will  be  demanded  the  middle  of  September,  and  the  November  rent  in  the  middle  of 
March. 

14.  In  case  it  is  not  paid,  what  are  the  means  usually  adopted  to  recover  it  ? — We  are 
generally  processed,  of  late,  where  it  is  not  paid ; heretofore,  we  were  driven : that  mode 
is  not  adopted  now,  it  is  generally  process.  We  are  not  processed  unless  we  are  consider- 
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ably  behind,  and  let  the  rent  run  three  or  four  months  past  the  time.  Upon  some  of  it 

theVe  are  three  half-years  due. 

15.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  : — les. 

16.  Which  do  you  consider  the  most  expensive  to  the  tenant — the  processing  or  distrain- 
;lltr  ?Ll  would  rather  be  processed  than  my  cattle  put  into  the  pound  : the  cattle  receive 
some  damage  by  driving  over  the  land.  I have  known  decrees  to  he  held  over  tenants  six 
or  twelve  months  before  they  were  executed. 

17.  Have  you  known  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bill'? — I have  heard  of  it  in  some  feu- 
instances. 

18.  Do  you  know  the  discount  they  usually  pay  ?— When  they  get  a bill  out  of  the  bank 
they  get  it  at  something  like  six  per  cent.,  not  more ; they  get  it  as  cheap  to  pay  rent  as 
any  other  way.  I have  got  a hill  out  ol‘  the  bank,  but  not  io  pay  rent,  and  I understand 
they  get  it  at  the  same  rate. 

19.  Do  the  tenauts  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen  ? — 
Upou  our  estate  they  are  under  the  immediate  landlord. 

20.  Are  there  any  middlemen  near  you? — It  is  getting  out  of  custom  now  with  such 
leases  as  fall  out ; it  is  not  kept  in  practice  now. 

21.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease? — All  at  will,  except  the  old  leases. 
There  are  some  leases  on  Lord  Cremorne’s  land. 

22.  Are  they  generally  anxious  for  leases  ? — I should  not  he  anxious  for  a lease  under 
the  rent  laid  on  by  Mr.  Green ; and  the  landlord  says  he  has  such  confidence  in  Mr.  Green, 
he  is  not  disposed  to  abate  us ; but.  I know  where  a lease  fell  out  that  was  given  fifteen  years 
a o-o,  the  agent  has  let  it  at  10s.  less  an  acre. 

23.  What  effect  has  the  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants;  do  they  improve 
much  when  holding  at  will  ? — No ; if  they  improve^  the  landlord  can  turn  them  out,  and 
get  a higher  rent  from  their  own  improvements.  It  is  pleasanter  to  have  a lease,  but, 
at  the  present  rent,  I would  not  wish  a lease ; I expect  an  abatement : the  landlord  is 
very  good. 

24.  Generally  through  the  country,  by  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected  ? — 
By  the  tenant ; but  he  gets  something  allowed  in  the  rent  for  building  a cabin  or  opening 
a drain,  to  drain  grounds  on  our  estate. 

25.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  and  turning  out  people  for  that  purpose, 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  not  in  our  neighbourhood.  I have  heard  of  a man  who 
turned  out  a few  bad  tenants,  and  gave  it  to  one  who  was  more  solvent ; but  it  is  very 
seldom  done  of  late  days.  Fonnerty  I have  known  it  to  be  the  case,  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago ; but  there  have  been  some  depredations  committed,  similar  to  those  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  and  they  are  a little  fearful,  and  it  is  not  asked  to  be  done  at  all  now. 

26.  Does  the  subletting  by  tenants  or  subdividing  still  continue  ? — Very  few  have  leases ; 
they  will  not  get  leave  to  do  it,  or  more  would  do  it ; I do  not  know  any  one  who  does. 
If  a man  has  an  old  lease,  taken  out  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  that  man  does  let  and  may  let ; 
but  there  are  very  few  of  those  : it  is  very  unusual. 

27.  Do  you  think  the  farmers  are  getting  better  in  the  world  ? — I think  in  the  last  two 
or  three  years  they  are  getting  worse. 

28.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  ? — No  ; they  have  not  employment,  except  in  har- 
vest and  spring. 

29.  What  do  the  labourers  usually  pay  for  their  holdings  ? — They  have  perhaps  a house 
and  a garden,  and  a piece  of  bog,  and  they  pay  50s.  a year. 

30.  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  generally  get  ? — I pay  them  6d.  a day  and  maintain 
them;  I give  them  that  every  day,  or  1 OrZ.  without  food  : sometimes  they  used  to  get  1.?., 
but  not  now.  Lord  Cremorne  gives  1.?.  to  his  own  tenants. 

31.  What  does  a farmer  give  to  the  cottier  he  keeps  by  the  year? — About  £5  a year, 
and  maintains  him. 

32.  What  would  he  give  a cottier  labouring  upon  the  farm? — Tenpence  a day. 

33.  What  would  he  charge  for  his  bouse  ? — Two  pounds,  ten  shillings. 

34.  He  would  give  him  1(W.  a day  all  the  year  round? — Yes,  every  day  he  worked. 

35.  What  would  he  pay  for  the  con-acre  for  potatoes? — From  £8  to  £10  for  his  con- 
acre in  our  part,  unless  it  is  convenient  to  some  town. 

36.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  connected  with  the  bolding  of  land  in  your 
neighbourhood? — Very  few ; our  country  is  very  peaceable  of  late.  I heard  of  a man  or 
two  being  beaten  privately,  and  it  was  attributed  to  that  cause  ; but  it  is  very  seldom  it 
takes  place.  Generally,  when  people  have  been  let  to  run  in  arrears,  they  allow  them  to 
dispose  of  the  tenant-right  of  the  place  ; and  when  they  dispose  of  it  they  keep  the  arrears 
and  admit  another  man  coming  in,  and  give  the  remainder  to  the  late  occupier. 

37.  What  do  they  usually  get  for  it? — From  £7  to  £10  an  acre  for  the  tenant-right : it 
is  £7  now.  It  was  a great  deal  higher  during  the  war  and  afterwards.  The  linen  trade  iu 
our  county  helped  to  raise  the  land  in  our  neighbourhood ; now  that  trade  is  all  done  away 
with : it  ejnployed  most  part  of  the  north  in  our  country. 

38.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  to  the  poor  law  or  the 
government  valuations? — It  is  about  Is.  0£d.  in  the  pound  twice  a year. 

39.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — The  last  I paid 
was  in  March,  but  that  was  said  to  be  due  the  3rd  of  November ; I shall  be  allowed  it  in 
the  May  rent,  and  the  agent  said  if  it  had  been  dated  three  days  earlier  he  would  have 
allowed  it  before. 

40.  It  is  allowed  when  the  gale  of  rent  is  paid  to  which  it  applies  ? — Yes, 
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41.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — There  is 
nothing  creates  more  discontent  than  paying  the  poor  rate.  I actually  know  people  who  are 
worse  off  than  those  in  the  workhouse.  I have  known  a blanket  taken  and  carried  away 
for  the  poor  rate.  There  are  several  people  that  have  not  as  good  provision  in  quantity  or  ' 
quality  as  the  people  who  are  in  the  poor  house.  It  is  very  severe  in  the  country  upon  * 
that  class  of  people.  I think  if  some  means  were  adopted  for  the  landlords  to  pay  the  poor 
rate,  it  would  save  a good  deal  of  discontent  in  the  country. 

42.  You  propose  to  pay  the  poor  rate  as  you  do  the  tithe  ? — Yes : and  if  the  county  cess 
was  on  them  also  it  would  save  trouble ; and  if  it  was  paid  into  the  bank  it  would  save  a 
good  deal'  of  money  that  the  tenant  pays.  There  is  a great  deal  of  money  paid  in  salaries 
which  might  be  saved.  They  have  been  collecting  a good  deal  of  money  just  previous  to 
the  assizes,  and  it  would  be  the  means  of  doing  away  with  the  collector  and  treasurer,  and 
a great  number  of  other  county  officers,  if  the  landlord  paid  it  into  the  bank,  and  also  pre- 
vent many  little  disputes  going  to  the  petty  sessions. 

[The  witness  rvithdreiu .] 


Lisnaskea,  Saturday,  6th  July,  1844. 

William  Paterson , escp,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside,  Gortmore,  near  Fivemiletown,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

2.  You  are  a guardian  of  the  Clogher  union,  and  a magistrate  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone 
and  Fermanagh  ? — I am. 

3.  Do  you  occupy  any  land? — Yes,  I do. 

4.  What  quantity  ? — About  forty  Irish  acres. 

5.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a laud  agent. 

6.  "What  is  the  district  with  winch  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  Fivemiletown  district, 
adjoining  Clogher. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  district  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  it  is  im- 
proving. 

S.  In  what  particulars  ? — They  are  getting  into  the  green  crop  system,  which  gives  them 
an  immediate  increase  of  manure. 

9.  What  should  yon  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  tho  farms  ? — In  that  county  they  are 
very  small  under  us.  We  never  give  any  thing,  if  we  can  avoid  it,  larger  than  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres. 

10.  Generally  through  the  district,  what  should  you  say  was  the  usual  size  ? — We  have 
a good  many  as  low  as  four  or  five  acres. 

11.  Have  you  any  fanning  society,  or  agricultural  school,  or  superintendent,  in  the  dis- 
trict?— We  have  none. 

12.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation ? — We  never 
advertise.  As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  lease  expires,  either  the  landlord  or  agent  goes 
out  to  value  the  land. 

13.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent? — No ; I 
am  happy  to  say  he  does  not,  in  my  district. 

14.  What  is  the  more  usual  mode  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— 
Sometimes  wc  distrain  ; but  it  is  very  rare  I resort  to  it.  In  many  instances  we  are  obliged 
to  process,  which  we  think  is  less  oppressive  to  the  tenant. 

15.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  some  under 
middlemen  ?— The  immediate  property  I manage  is  at  tins  moment  about  half  and  half. 

16.  W hat  is  the  condition  of  those  who  hold  under  the  proprietors  compared  to  those 
who  hold  under  middlemen  ? — A man  under  the  immediate  landlord  feels  the  greatest 
independence  and  comfort : he  has  the  greatest  indulgence.  If  a lease  expires,  the  occu- 
py*11*? tenants  are  most  anxious  to  come  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  for  they  immediately 
get  a very  considerable  abatement. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— At  will,  under  us.  We  give  no 
leases. 

18.  Does  that  mode  of  tenure  produce  any  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or 
the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Not  under  us.  The  improvements  go  on  just  the  same 
as  if  they  had  leases.  If  we  ever  remove  a tenant,  we  always  remunerate  him  for  his  im- 
provements. I speak  now  of  the  manor  of  Blessingburn,  which  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Montgomery,  for  whom  I am  agent. 

19.  Is  that  the  system  generally  adopted  through  the  country  ?— Indeed,  I am  sorry  to 
say  it  is  not.  I am  never  asked  a question  about  a lease.  They  know  we  never  give  any, 
and  the  improvements  go  on.  If  you  go  over  the  country,  you  see  no  difference  between 
us  and  Fermanagh,  where  they  give  leases. 

20.  How  is  the  value  of  the  improvements  ascertained,  in  the  cases  where  you  remu- 
nerate . —If  a lease  expires  which  was  given  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  the  tenant  in  the 
original  lease  Las  been  bound  to  build  and  make  improvements,  if  we  remove  him  for  any 
cause,  we  generally  provide  him  with  a larger  farm : and  we  pay  him  for  his  improvements, 
and  send,  a mason  and  carpenter — respectable  men — who  value  them  : but  we  oblige  him  to 
layout  that  money  upon  the  other  farm.  They  are  always  gainers  by  the  removal,  so  far  as 
getting  a larger  farm. 

21.  Is  the  valuation  made  by  your  mason  and  carpenter  submitted  to  the  tenant  ? — If  he 
comes  to  me  to  complain,  I will  order  them  to  reconsider  the  valuation. 
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22  By  whom,  in  general,  are  the  permanent  improvements  on  the  land  and  buildings 
executed ; is  it  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?— J ointly. 

23.  Have  you  any  fixed  scale  or  proportion  payable  by  each  ? — No  fixed  scale. 

2-L  Have  those  improvements  gone  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  demand  for 
labour  ?— No  ; the  tenant  himself  generally  does  the  whole  of  the  work.  TVe  pay  trades- 
men to  wit.  masons,  carpenters,  and  slaters.  It  is  done  much  cheaper,  and  it  is  the  most 
convenient  way  for  the  landlord  and  tenant.  The  tenant  is  on  the  farm,  and  he  has  the 
labour  within  himself:  and  as  he  is  obliged  to  perform  a portion  of  the  work,  it  is  much 
cheaper. 

25.  Who  supplies  the  timber  ? — The  landlord  ; except  foreign  timber. 

26!  The  landlord  pays  for  every  thing  but  the  tenant’s  labour?— Not  in  every  instance. 
There  are  stones  to  be  drawn  and  lime  to  be  provided ; that  the  tenant  does.  The  labour 
is  paid  by  the  tenant,  but  the  mechanics,  the  carpenters,  and  masons  by  the  landlord.  The 
landlord  pays  either  the  whole  or  a large  portion  of  that  for  wliicli  it  is  necessary  to 
expend  money. 

27.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid  ? — It  has  not  been  prevalent  for  the  last  few  years ; and  emigration 
is  not  carried  on  to  the  extent  it  was ; but  if  any  tenant  wishes  to  go,  I give  him  leave, 
upon  his  pleasing  me  in  a tenant. 

2S.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  on  to  any  extent? — Not  to  any  great 
extent.  We  have  been  endeavouring  to  do  it  by  remunerating  the  out-going  tenant, — the 
landlord  giving  him  a portion,  and  the  in-coming  tenant  giving  him  the  remainder. 

29.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on? — We  endeavour  to  discounte- 
nance it  as  much  as  possible. 

30.  Has  it  been  permitted  through  the  district  generally  ? — Not  at  all. 

31.  In  cases  of  new  letting,  are  the  sub-tenants  in  general  continued  ? — If  there  are  not 
too  many  of  them.  I have  found  them  possessed  of  two,  three,  and  four  acres,  and  wo 
have  allowed  them  to  continue  those  holdings. 

32.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground  upon  which  a family  could 
subsist  and  pay  rent  ? — That  depends  upon  how  they  manage  it : one  man  will  produce 
more  out  of  one  acre  than  another  out  of  five. 

33.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  large  fanners  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I am 
sorry  to  say  they  are  complaining  a good  deal. 

34.  Is  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — I think  they  are  as  independent 
as  those  with  large  farms,  the  price  of  stock  is  so  fluctuating. 

35.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is.  There  is  more, 
attention  paid  to  the  improvement  of  property.  Gentlemen  resident  with  large  establish- 
ments in  my  neighbourhood,  employ  a good  many. 

36.  Is  the  acreable  rent  put  upon  the  holders  of  small  farms  larger  or  less  than  that  of 
the  larger  farms  ? — By  middlemen  it  is,  but  not  by  the  proprietors. 

37.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  them  cottages  ? — Under 
the  middlemen. 

38.  By  whom  are  the  cottages  built  or  repaired  ? — There  are  very  little  repairs.  They 
are  built  originally,  I suppose,  by  the  middlemen. 

39.  What  have  they  usually  with  their  cottages ; have  they  a garden  ? — They  have  what 
they  call  in  the  country  a dry  take,  a full  take,  and  a half  take. 

40.  What  is  a dry  take  ? — It  consists  of  a house  and  kitchen  garden,  and  half  a rood  of 
potatoes.  Then  the  half  take  is  a rood  of  potatoes  and  some  flax  ground,  with  a house  and 
garden.  The  full  take  includes  half  an  acre  of  corn  ground,  oats,  and  a cow’s  grass. 

41.  Do  you  know  what  is  usually  paid  for  those  ? — For  a half  take  they  pay  £4  ; for  a 
full  take,  if  they  are  with  a respectable  farmer,  they  pay  £8  ; and  for  a dry  take  about  £2. 

42.  Do  you  know  how  they  generally  pay  for  it? — By  their  labour. 

43.  At  what  rate  by  the  day  is  their  labour  computed? — I believe  6d.  a day  is  the  usual 
pay  they  receive  all  over  the  district. 

44.  With  or  without  their  meat? — With  their  meat ; that  is,  the  class  of  which  I am 
speaking  : they  invariably  get  their  meat  at  the  farmer’s  house.  I think  they  are  very  well 
off.  We  get  them  at  10<Z.  a day.  I consider  they  are  cheaper  to  me  than  at  6d.  and 
their  meat. 


45.  Can  employment  generally  be  obtained  through  the  country,  and  at  what  rate  of 
wages  ? — Indeed  I am  sorry  to  say  it  cannot : at  this  season  there  is  very  little  employment.’ 

46.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — A few. 

47.  Lately  ?— Yes. 

48.  In  what  have  they  originated  ? — It  is  alleged  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the 
tenantry. 

49.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  in  that 
neighbourhood ; as,  for  example,  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  compared  with  those  of 
small . - Certainly,  no  doubt  of  it ; the  tenantry  are  more  comfortable  and  more  inde- 
pendent in  every  way. 

50.  Are  there  any  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  under  the  courts  ? — Not  any. 

ul.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  management  of  estates  where  the  proprietors 
are  residents,  as  contradistinguished  from  those  where  the  proprietors  are  absentees? — 
vv  e *uve  110  absentees  at  this  moment.  I may  say,  there  is  a manifest  improvement  in  the 
Management  of  the  properties.  I am  happy  to  say  the  landed  proprietors  are  paying  more 
attention  to  it,  and  encouraging  their  tenantry.  They  pay  a good  deal  of  the  expenses, 
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particularly  tlie  draining,  and  there  is  a visible  improvement  in  that.  I he  tenants  are  so 
convinced  of  its  advantage,  that  I think  they  are  disposed  to  carry  it  out  themselves,  with 
very  little  assistance  from  the  landlord.  On  some  estates,  they  pay  half  the  expense  of 
draining. 

52.  What  are  the  agent’s  duties  generally  understood  to  consist  of? — The  great  points 
to  get  the  rent  paid  at  as  little  expense  and  trouble  as  possible ; to  look  after  the  general 
management  of  the  property ; to  see  who  is  improving,  and  who  is  not ; to  admonish  them 
at  the  quarter  sessions. 

53.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  usual  fees  for  driving  or  enforcing  rent,  or  granting  leases, 
in  the  district  generally  ? — There  are  no  fees,  I believe.  I am  not  aware  of  any  fees  on 
granting  leases.  With  respect  to  the  fees  on  enforcing  rent,  the  fees  of  court  have  to  be 
paid,  but  nothing  beyond  that. 

54.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — Generally  in  May,  which  I do 
not  approve  of. 

55.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  throughout  the  district  as  to  bog  ? — That  they  get 
bog  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  farm. 

56.  Is  it  customary  to  make  them  pay  for  it  ? — No,  I believe  not,  unless  a nominal  sum. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  any  body  to  manage  hog  in  a proper  manner,  unless  the  landlord 
himself  superintends,  or  has  a person  to  superintend,  the  management  of  the  hog. 

57.  What  proportion  does  the  comity  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  or 
poor  law  valuations  ? — I suppose,  in  Tyrone,  about  Is.  6(7.  in  the  pound  in  the  half-year. 

58.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  in  the  country  hear  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  ? — My  knowledge  is  rather  limited  in  Tyrone.  Our  union  is  not  one  to  form  an 
opinion  by.  They  took  twenty  per  cent,  off  the  valuation,  and  the  valuation  was  too  low 
in  the  first  instance. 

59.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  poor  law  valuation  now  hears  to  the  government 
valuation  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  is  about  the  same.  The  usual  letting  value  is  about  one- 
fourth  above  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation. 

60.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any -measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I cannot  say  I have. 

61.  Have  you  any  in  respect  to  the  coiuity  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively 
on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants? — 1 think  we  are  all  ignorant  as  to  the  late  grand  jury 
act,  as  to  one  clause  in  it  as  to  applotting  the  county  cess,  and  to  that  I would  call  your 
attention,  particularly  what  is  to  be  voted  and  what  is  not.  It  so  happens  we  have  con- 
sulted two  difterent  law  advisers,  and  they  give  two  different  opinions  as  to  the  reading  of 
the  act.  It  creates  a great  deal  of  discontent  in  the  country.  There  are  applotters  appointed 
to  applot  the  cess.  Two  go  to  applot  this  town ; and  those  who  go  this  time  consider  that 
houses  under  £5  should  not  he  valued — the  next  two  think  they  should.  But  it  so  happens 
that  a gentleman  said  he  would  take  advice,  and  he  wrote  to  the  attorney-general,  and  he 
said  all  houses  under  £5  were  exempt : the  next  attorney-general  said  no : and  that  has 
caused  great  confusion. 

62.  Do  you  know  whether  the  opinion  was  taken  as  to  the  houses  having  land  or  having 
no  land  ?— Having  no  land ; it  is  as  to  small  towns.  Those  who  think  they  should  be 
exempt  think  it  very  hard  that  the.  applotters  should  make  them  pay  what  the  government 
never  intended. 

63.  Has  any  arrangement  been  entered  into  in  your  barony  relative  to  the  landlord  bear- 
ing a portion  of  the  county  rate? — No,  nothing  binding. 

64.  What  has  been  the  custom  as  to  roads? — Wo  grant  no  road  without  first  appointing 
a committee  to  go  and  view  the  proposed  line  of  road,  and  see  how  far  it  will  serve  the 
public  and  serve  individuals.  If  we  find  it  will  serve  individuals  more  particularly 
than  the  public,  we  permit  a small  sum  to  be  granted:  and  it  so  happens  that  I am  gene- 
rally  Put 011  those  committees ; and  on  the  last  road  sessions  wc  made  very  great  reductions, 
and  they  were  accepted. 

65.  The  landlord  pays  tho  difference  ? — Those  individuals  who  are  immediately  bene- 
fited by  the  road ; and  the  landlord  undertakes  to  make  the  road  for  tho  sum  voted. 

[ The  witness  witlalrexv.'] 

Richard  Mayne , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Newbliss  is  the  post  town,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  ? — I am. 

3.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — Not  to  any  extent.  I am  an  agent  both  in  Monaghan, 
Fermanagh,  and  Leitrim.  In  Fermanagh,  it  is  principally  for  my  own  family ; in  Monaghan, 
there  are  several : altogether,  probably,  I receive  about  £20,000  a year. 

4-.  Wl>at  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  district  in  Fermanagh  is 
within  five  miles  of  Clones,  and  Clones  is  situated  very  nearly  on  the  borders  of  Fermanagh- 

5.  W hat  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  in  Fermanagh  round  Clones? — Fer- 
managh is  of  a much  better  description  than  Monaghan.  It  consists  principally  of  suiaJl 

}«the  s^e  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — Generally  improving. 

7.  W hat  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — It  is  our  great  anxiety  that  burning  should 
not  bo  carried  on  ; and  it  is  pretty  much  checked,  I think,  except  in  Leitrim, — burring 
is  pretty  nearly  given  up  : and  the  manure  generally  used  is  from  the  house-feeding— the 

produce  of  the  cattle. 
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S.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  any  agricultural  schools ; but  there  are  farming  societies.  There  is  one  in  Monaghan. 

9.  I\re  there  any  agricultural  superintendents  ? — Not  upon  any  of  the  properties  I have 
any  thing  to  say  to  at  present.  We  had  one  attached  to  the  loan  fund  district ; but  in  con- 
sequence of  some  of  the  proprietors  withdrawing  from  it,  it  has  been  given  up.  The  system 
there  was,— a man  was  appointed  within  a certain  district  of  the  loan  fund  office,  and  each 
proprietor,  according  to  the  extent  ot  his  property  under  the  Ordnance  survey,  was  taxed 
so  much  an  acre  for  the  payment  of  this  man,  and  they  had  some  aid  from  the  profits  of 
the  loan  fund  to  make  up  the  salary. 

10.  How  long  did  that  system  continue  ? — Not  longer  than  a year  and  a half.  The  agent 
of  one  of  the  principal  proprietors  took  a fancy  that  it  was  not  doing  so  much  good  as  he 
anticipated,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give  it  up. 

11.  What  is  your  opinion  of  it  ? — It  is  the  best  thing  eveiy  introduced  into  Ireland  ; in 
my  opinion,  it  is  of  the  greatest  advantage.  The  principal  thing  we  want  is  instruction  in 
the  improving  of  our  land.  I think  we  do  not  know  what  our  land  is  as  yet. 

12.  Did  you  find  the  small  farmers  willing  to  receive,  and  act  upon,  the  instructions  given 

them  ?— Not  at  first ; but  I see,  even  where  they  are  not  urged  on  to  it,  they  are  beginning 
to  work  upon  it,  particularly  in  draining.  ° 

13.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms ? — I think  the  average  is  not  more  than 
about  six  Irish  acres — that  is  the  most  common  size.  There  are  some  farms  as  much  as  ten  - 
but  upon  the  average,  six  acres  is  the  usual  size. 

14.  What  is  the  mode  of  culture  on  farms  of  that  size,  what  crops  do  they  grow,  and  in 
what  succession  ? — Some  men  are  following  the  instructions  they  get,  and  in  that  case  it 
is  different  from  others  ; but  without  that  instruction,  the  system  of  the  country  people  is*  to 
break  up  a field  into  potatoes ; and  if  they  are  able  to  manure  it,  so  as  to  take  two  crops  off 
it,  they  will  do  so : and  then  the  system  is  to  take  crop  after  crop  of  oats,  till  it  will  produce 
no  more ; then  it  is  let  out  for  grazing ; the  consequence  is,  they  have  nothing  on  it  for 
several  years. 

15.  Is  that  system  upon  the  decline  now? — Certainly,  it  is. 

16.  Are  there  any  farms  hi  the  neighbourhood  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ? There 

are  some. 

17.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  upon  that  land? — Wretched  ; you  know  it  when 
you  are  coming  within  miles  of  it. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  this  district ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ? 

Valuation. 

19.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  ? — As  far  as  I know,  it  is  the  agent ; he 
has  generally  a man  upon  the  estate  with  him,  who  is  accustomed  to  value. 

20.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ?— As 
far  as  I am  concerned  myself,  I think  the  average  in  Fermanagh,  of  the  best  description  of 
land,  is  about  30s.  the  Irish  acre. 

21.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  ? — I tln'nl- 
that  it  bears  a very  fair  proportion,  according  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation.  I know  more  of 
ilr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ; I take  it  as  a kind  of  check  upon  myself,  after  I have  been  upon 
the  farm  : I consider  it  a fail-  valuation,  and  I think,  with  the  addition  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  it  is  the  full  value  of  the  laud.  Generally  speaking,  from  my  know-ledge  of  the  ground 
round  about,  I would  say  that  his  valuation  is  a very  fair  and  correct  one. 

22.  Have  you  examined  that  valuation  on  different  qualities  of  land  ? — Yes ; I have  taken 
calculations  and  compared  them  with  it.  I have  taken  a farm  at  one  end  of  the  county, 
and  another  at  the  other  end ; and  taking  the  crops  usually  produced,  I have  compared 
them  again  with  his  valuation,  and,  I think,  they  bear  a very  fair  proportion.  I speak  of 
the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  a part  of  Fermanagh. 

23.  Comparing  stiff  ground,  deep  clay  land,  with  light  limestone  land,  have  you  found 
any  variation  in  any  part  where  you  have  compared  them  ? — I think  there  is  no  difference ; 

1 think  his  valuation  is  fair. 


24.  Does  it  bear  the  same  proportion  to  what  you  would  put  on  as  rent,  in  the  one  case 
and  the  other? — Yes ; upon  those  lands  that  grow  wheat : on  the  clay  lands,  they  grow 
flax ; there  is  just  the  difference  of  the  crop — the  one  is  as  valuable  to  the  tenant  as  the 
other  is. 

25. ^What  proportion  is  there  between  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  government  valu- 
a wn . Every  union  almost  differs : it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  answer  to  that 
q estion.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  an  infamous  valuation : I took  some  trouble  at  the 

e he  valuations  were  first  taken  in  the  unions,  and  I found  where  they  struck  5 cl.  in  one 
ail(J‘  the  other,  they  came  very  nearly  to  the  same  thing : that  was  between 

the  Clones  and  the  Monaghan  union.  • 

, ‘ ow  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — It  varies  upon  difter- 
Eno-liV *4 rtlGS’  ^^ere  **  what  they  term  an  Irish  tenant  and  an  English  tenant — some  are 
uuon  tl  t6?an*S  an<^  °thera  Irish  tenants ; but  in  either  case  it  comes  pretty  much  the  same 
: }mnA  tenants,  because  they  are  obliged  to  pay  every  year  a year’s  rent : sometimes  it 

S between  the  first  of  November  and  the  first  of  February. 

Not  with*  Gre  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill,  with  wliicli  you  are  acquainted  ? — 
vails  n Un  a . °lute.  knowledge ; I believe  there  is  upon  some  estates ; I know  it  pre- 
]andlord°n  S0I^e  ProPerfcies  I am  not  concerned  for.  The  way  it  is  conducted  is  this,  the 
upon  it  8°'iS  on?  these  branch  banks,  and  produces  a bill  with  three  or  four  tenants 
P aaci  1 1S  discounted ; the  bank  charges  the  usual  discount : it  was  six  per  cent. 
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until  lately  ; they  have  lowered  it  lately  considerably.  The  system  has  diminished  lately, 
because  the  landlord  has  found  he  is  brought  in  for  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

28.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent  ?— Not  the 
direct  tenant  of  the  Landlord,  except  in  very  few  instances. 

29.  What  is  the  usual  mode  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants ; is  it  dig. 
tress  ?— No,  I think  not ; I think  distress  has  been  given  up  latterly:  I think  the  usual  plan 
now  adopted  is,  the  civil  bill  process  before  the  assistant  barrister,  and  it  is  very  common  to 
bring  an  ejectment  as  a civil  bill  process  before  the  barrister. 

30.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  generally  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — They  gem*, 
rally  are. 

31.  Generally  through  the  country,  are  the  receipts  on  account,  or  for  a particular 
gale  ? — I think  the  usual  receipt,  except  where  there  are  receiver's  under  the  court,  is  up  to 
the  gale  that  it  becomes  due  at.  In  cases  under  the  courts  the  system  is  (it  should  be 
altered  if  possible),  that  the  receiver  feels  he  is  not  bound  to  give  a receipt  up  to  a par- 
ticular  gale  : even  if  the  gale  is  paid  it  is  “ half  a year’s  rent  on  account  due,”  in  such  a 
case. 

32.  In  the  district  of  which  you  have  been  speaking,  do  the  tenants  hold  immediatelr 
under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  middlemen  ? — There  are  very  few  of  what  are  called 
middle  landlords,  in  Monaghan.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Clones  there  are  a few  deter- 
minable leases,  and  there  are  but  a few  where  there  are  not  under-tenants.  The  first  thing 
a man  does  when  he  gets  a lease  is  to  get  under-tenants. 

33.  Which  class  of  persons  is  better  off— those  holding  under  the  landlord,  or  under  the 
middleman  ? — No  doubt,  those  under  the  head  landlord. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — A great  number  hold  under 
leases.  Latterly  there  is  not  the  same  anxiety  to  grant  leases  that  there  was. 

35.  Is  there  the  same  anxiety  to  obtain  them  ? — No,  I think  not.  I think  the  tenants  are 
just  as  improving  and  likely  to  do  well  at  will  as  under  a lease  ; a great. deal  depends  upon 
who  the  landlord  is. 

36.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — I think,  generally  speaking,  by  the  tenant,  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clones. 

37.  Is  there  any  system  entered  into,  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  for  giving  assistance 
towards  houses  or  draining  ? — Some  landlords  do.  Generally,  if  the  tenant  builds  a house 
suitable  to  his  farm,  he  gets  timber  and  slates. 

38.  Is  that  custom  extending  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is ; hut  it  is  not  very  general  yet. 

39.  Have  any  of  them  been  making  arrangements  with  regard  to  draining  ?. — When  the 
agriculturist  was  in  our  neighbourhood,  there  was  a great  deal  of  improvement  in  draining; 
the  landlords  generally  allowed  a portion  ; about  one-half  it  was  the  landlord  paid. 

40.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district? — It  was,  and  is 
still  to  a certain  extent,  but  it  has  changed  greatly. 

41.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  change  ? — I think  some  of  the  people  are  standing  now 
more  upon  their  own  bottom  than  they  were.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a system  of 
raising  money  that  did  a vast  deal  of  harm  in  the  country,  and  I think  now  there  is  not  tbit 
fictitious  price  given  by  one  tenant  to  another  that  there  was ; it  has  come  down  consider- 
ably. 1 have  known  £40  given,  by  the  acre,  to  a tenant-at-will.  I know  of  one  case,  where 
a man,  for  between  eight  aud  ten  acres,  paid  at  the  rate  of  £40  an  acre,  and  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  it,  obliged  to  dispose  of  it  about  three  years  afterwards,  and  with  veiT 
great  difficulty  he  got  £8  an  acre  ; it  is  a horrible  system  : this,  was  in  Monaghan. 

42.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  great  extent  in  that  district ?- 
Not  to  any  great  extent,  but  there  has  been  an  endeavour  to  do  it  whenever  possible. 

43.  By  what  means  are  they  attempting  to  accomplish  that  ? — When  a tenant  is  going 
to  America — which  almost  every  season  we  have  cases  of — the  landlord  generally  makes  it* 
point  that  it  must  be  disposed  of  to  one  of  the  tenants  upon  the  property,  and  not  to  bring 
in  a fresh  man  upon  the  estate  ; and  in  that  way  the  farms  have  been  increased  in  rise 
a little. 

44.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Oh,  yes. 

45.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — They  cannot  stop  it. 

46.  What  means  do  they  take  to  attempt  to  stop  it? — They  cannot  take  any;  they  try  a 
well  as  they  can,  by  turning  out  the  tenant : but  if  you  dispossess  a man  and  his  family  & 
creates  such  a sensation  that  people  cannot  do  it ; it  is  impossible  to  do  it. 

47.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  larger  farmers  improving,  or  otherwise?" 
Improving. 

48.  Is  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? I thin l-  not. 

49.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — The  wages  are  pretty  much  the  saffl® 
as  they  have  been  heretofore  ; and  although  with  many  they  are  reduced,  they  get  things  so  i 
much  cheaper  than  they  did  formerly,  that  they  are  pretty  much  in  the  same  state. 

50.  Is  the  acreable  rent  paid  by  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  paid  by  the  large 
farmers  ? — Yes ; a man  if  he  gets  a good  lease,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  W 
men,  as  they  term  them,  they  immediately  let  out  a few  acres,  and  get  the  full  amount  of 
the  rent  to  pay  the  landlord : in  fact  it  is  a sort  of  stoppage  to  the  landlord  granting  & 
land  at  a fair  rent. 

51.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  cottier  labourers  ? — It  is  very  wretched. 
man  who  gets  constant  employment  is  in  the  employment  of  a gentleman.  Those  employ®^ 
by  the  farmers  are  very  poor ; nothing  can  be  poorer. 

52.  What  land  do  they  generally  get  with  their  cottages  ? — It  is  a mere  garden. 
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53.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  best  mode  of  benefiting  their  condition  ?_  6tA  Jut  1844 

Where  the  property  happens  to  he  situate  near  waste  ground,  mountain,  or  bog,  it  is  very  L 

easy  to  put  those  that  are  able  to  work  upon  it,  and  encourage  them  to  reclaim  it.  After  326. 

a year  or  two  they  become  much  better  than  they  were  before ; but  even  in  that  case  there  Richard  Mayne,  «*q. 
must  be  great  attention  paid  by  the  landlord  to  them  : they  must  be  kept  up  to  it. 

54.  Then  they  become  direct  tenants  ? — Yes. 

55.  Do  you  regulate  the  way  in  which  they  hold  from  the  farmers  in  any  way? — No, 
we  cannot  do  that. 

56.  Do  you  regulate  the  numbers  ? — Where  we  have  them  without  a lease,  we  do  not 
allow  them  to  have  any,  except  their  farm  is  of  such  an  extent  as  to  require  it,  and  then  I 
allow  them  a certain  number,  according  to  the  extent : and  if  a man  has  a parcel  of  sons 
able  to  work,  the  number  is  reduced  if  possible;  but  where  a man  has  a small  farm, 
wherever  we  have  the  power  to  do  it  we  prevent  it.  Wherever  a man  has  a lease  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  stop  it. 

57.  Do  you  know  what  they  usually  pay  for  their  cottages  ; and  if  they  require  additional 
land  for  con-acre,  what  do  they  pay  ? — If  a man  has  nothing  but  his  cottage  they  generally 
charge  him  25s.  a year ; sometimes  they  make  him  pay  more  than  that : the  average  price 
is  25s.  If  they  have  a bit  of  turf  bog,  then  they  are  charged  a great  deal  more.  When 
they  get  con-acre  they  are  charged  £8  the  Irish  acre  for  it. 

58.  How  do  they  pay  that  ? — I believe  they  generally  pay  it  in  this  way, — it  is  stopped 
out  of  their  labour. 

59.  At  what  rate  of  wages  is  their  labour  computed  ? — I think  6d.  a day  is  generally 
what  is  allowed  to  a man  who  pays  his  rent,  and  is  only  occasionally  at  work  with  his 
master ; but  the  usual  plan  is  to  work  half  time  : they  work  three  days  a week  for  the 
fanner,  and  work  where  they  like  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

60.  Are  these  people  better  off  than  those  to  whom  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  give  con- 
stant labour  ? — No ; certainly  not.  They  depend  upon  chances  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

61.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Not  immediately  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

62.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ; for  example, 
the  estates  of  large  proprietors  distinguished  from  those  of  small? — Yes,  there  is.  The  estates 
of  the  large  landed  proprietors  are  generally  the  worst  managed.  I know  this  much, — in 
that  very  neighbourhood  I speak  of,  I have  thirteen  employers,  and  the  smallest  proprietors 
are  the  most  ready  to  attend  to  my  suggestions,  and  give  me  assistance  in  any  improve- 
ment. I allude  to  people  who  are  absolutely  proprietors,  and  not  to  those  in  the  position 
of  middlemen. 

63.  Are  there  any  properties  in  your  neighbourhood  under  the  courts  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

64.  What  is  the  management  generally  of  those  properties  ? — There  are  some  of  them 
well  managed,  and  some  very  ill ; but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  a very  great  mistake.  The 
receivers  appointed  under  the  courts  are  absentees,  and  persons  above  their  business. 

65.  What  duties  are  the  agents  generally  required  to  perform  upon  estates? — Some 
men  come  at  stated  periods  of  the  year  and  remain  two  days,  and  receive  the  rents  and 
go  off  again  ; but  where  any  agent  does  his  duty,  there  is  not  a thing  done  upon  the  estate 
that  he  should  not  be  cognisant  of : and  if  he  does  not  do  it,  the  estate  will  not  thrive,  or 
go  on  as  it  ought  to  go  on. 

66.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  the  district? — It  is  just  as  it 
happens.  If  a man  comes  in  in  time  to  get  his  crop  in  in  the  spring,  he  is  put  under  rent 
from  the  November  before  : that  is,  when  he  gets  a crop  he  is  considered,  liable  to  pay 
rent.  If  he  makes  an  arrangement  with  the  man  going  • out,  that  is  an  affair  between 
themselves. 

67.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ? — In  Fer- 
managh it  is  probably  one-fifth.  In  Monaghan  it  is  not  more  than  one-twelfth  or  one-tenth, 
just  across  the  border.  For  equally  valuable  land,  at  the  division  of  the  two  counties,  I 
have  known  a man  to  pay  5s.  in  Fermanagh,  when  he  was  only  paying  Is.  2d.  in  Monaghan. 

Fermanagh  is  a small  county,  the  roads  are  numerous,  and  the  cesses  are  a great  deal 
higher. 

68.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  he  is 
paying  the  rent  he  brings  in  his  ticket.  I never  wait  till  the  payment  of  the  gale  in  which 
the  rate  is  made,  and  I do  not  believe  it  is  the  practice,  unless  it  is  a cheap  let  farm.  You 
generally  take  it  whenever  they  bring  it,  and  pay  it  at  once.  I am  afraid  they  seldom 
would  get  any  poor  rate  allowed  if  they  were  to  wait : it  would  be  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  account.  Writk  respect  to  the  recovery  of  con-acre  rent,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  possible,  and  I think  it  is  one  where  there  is  great  tyranny  used  by  the  con-acre 
proprietors ; and  sometimes  the  proprietor  is  perfectly  humbugged,  if  he  gets  a knowing 
ellow  for  his  tenant.  The  only  mode  is  by  civil  bill ; and,  generally  speaking,  the  descrip- 
tion of  persons  who  get  con-acre  are  persons  who  do  not  mind  the  civil  bill — they  are 
paupers.  The  disputes  arising  out  of  the  con-acre  system  are  the  principal  things  we  have 
at  petty  sessions. 

69.  Can  you  suggest  any  measures  of  improvement,  as  to  the  recovery  of  con-acre  rent, 
wmcli  would  put  an  end  to  that? — The  only  thing  would  be  to  give  the  owner  of  the 

Power  detaining  the  crop.  That  he  cannot  do  now. 

‘ ' ’^cmld  you  give  the  magistrates  a summary  power  for  the  recovery  of  debts  arising 
u ot  the  con-acre  system  ? — Yes,  I would.  I believe  it  to  be  a very  bad  state  of  things ; 

Q ’ m^he  Present  condition  of  the  farmers  and  labourers,  I do. not  think;  it  could  be 
Part  II,  R2 
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avoided.  I think  it  would  he  better,  botli  for  the  tenant  and  the  landlord,  if  the  tenant 
could  go  and  buy  in  the  market ; but  that  they  cannot  do,  for  they  have  no  money,  in  Con. 
sequence  of  the  want  of  constant  employment. 

7 1 . Have  you  any  suggestions  relative  to  any  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in 
respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  or  other  bur- 
dens  filling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — I have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  preventives  to  the  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  everlasting  calls  upon  them  for  small  rates  of  different  kinds. 

72.  What  would  you  suggest  as  a remedy? — I would  suggest  some  system  similar  to  the 
present  mode  of  paying  the  poor  rate  for  houses  under  a certain  rate, — that  the  landlord 
should,  in  the  first  instance,  pay  it,  as  with  respect  to  £4  houses  ; that  the  landlord  should 
advance  the  county  cess,  and  charge  the  amount  of  it  to  the  tenant.  The  reason  I say 
that  is,  that  if  a man  has  a valuable  farm  of  fifty  acres,  it  would  be  a great  charge  upon 
the  landlord  to  ask  him  to  pay  for  him ; but  I would  confine  it  to  men  holding  ten  acres. 
I know  a man  very  often  pays  double  the  cess.  He  often  has  it  not  at  the  time  the  col- 
lector calls,  and  he  takes  off  some  article,  and  the  man  goes  and  borrows  a sum  and  pays  a 
great  interest  for  it.  If  the  landlord  paid,  you  would  get  rid  of  all  the  collectors ; and  if 
it  was  paid  into  a bank,  it  would  save  expense,  and  it  might  prevent  a good  deal  of  tie 
jobbing  that  at  present  is  carried  on.  There  is  another  tiring — the  system  of  bogs.  Tie 
general  custom  is,  a man  holding  a certain  number  of  acres  gets  a plot  of  bog  allotted  to 
him  that  is  generally  free  without  rent.  He  does  not  become  the  tenant  of  it — it  is  as  a 
kind  of  casement  to  his  farm.  If  they  hold  it  a few  years,  you  find  they  are  cutting  tie 
bog,  so  that  the  bog  is  suffering  ; or  if  you  wish  to  make  a new  road,  you  have  a great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them.  They  say  they  have  a right  to  it ; and  unless  you  go 
to  the  expense  of  a Dublin  ejectment,  for  half  a rood,  you  would  not  recover  it : and  if 
there  was  some  mode  of  getting  over  that  difficulty,  and  enabling  the  landlord  to  give 
assistance  to  the  tenant  without  injuring  himself,  it  woulcf  be  a great  advantage. 

[ The  ivitness  zoitMrmJ] 

Mr.  George  Shegog,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Munelly,  near  Clones,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I graze  land  principally. 

3.  What  number  of  acres  do  you  occupy  ? — About  200  statute  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  country  near  Clones  ? — The  land  is  considered, 
generally  speaking,  good  land.  The  district  of  the  country  varies. 

5.  Are  the  farms  generally  large  or  small  ? — Generally  small. 

0.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  your  opinion,  or  the  reverse? — I should  cer- 
tainly say  improving  in  draining  and  manures,  and  Ave  have  a farming  society  which  baa 
given  a stimulus  to  a great  extent. 

7.  Do  you  think  it  has  had  a good  effect  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  I do.  I have  been  secre- 
tary many  years,  and  had  good  opportunities  of  judging. 

8.  You  have  been  delegated  by  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

9.  Have  you  any  agricultural  schools  or  superintendents  ? — No. 

10.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — I should  say  the  farms  are  more 
extensive  on  the  Clones  estates  than  they  are  in  a general  way.  Generally  through  the 
union  the  majority  of  the  farms  do  not  exceed  six  acres ; on  the  Clones  estate  they  are 
more  extensive,  they  average  much  more. 

1 1 . Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middle- 
men ? — Almost  entirely  under  the  proprietors,  in  our  neighbourhood. 

12.  Are  there  any  properties  near  you  held  under  the  courts  ? Yes. 

13.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  in  general  upon  properties  held  under  the  courts, 
compared  with  those  of  other  estates  ? — I should  say  they  are  as  moderately  let ; rvhether 
there  is  the  same  looking  after  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  I doubt. 

14.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Latterly  there  has  not  been 
much  leasing ; it  has  not  been  continued  to  any  great  extent,  nor  do  I think  they  are 
sought  for. 

15.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  holding  had  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  Orths 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think  it  injurious  to  both,  the  holding  at  will. 

16.  How  do  you  account  for  the  people  not  being  anxious  for  leases  ? They  look  upon 

the  land  as  being  high,  as  high  as  ever  it  is  likely  to  be  let. 

17.  If  the  land  was  let  at  its  fair  value,  do  you  think  people  would  be  inclined  to  take 
leases  ? — Yes,  and  it  would  induce  people  with  small  capital  to  lay  it  out  and  improve  the 
land  for  their  own  sakes. 

18.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenants,  as  far  as  I know, — near  Clones  entirely. 

19.  Is  there  any  custom  of  the  landlord  giving  any  portion  either  of  the  cost  of  buildings 
or  towards  the  expense  of  draining  ? — The  cases  are  very  few.  I have  heard  of  some,  but 
they  are  very  few.  I am  aware  of  instances  where  the  landlord  is  restricted  by  family  set- 
tlements from  granting  leases  more  extensive  than  one  life  and  twenty-one  years,  and  I 
know  few  men  haAung  any  capital  will  expend  capital  in  permanent  improvements  upon 
that  lease,  and  I know  it  has  had  a tendency  to  prevent  improvement  and  the  employment 
of  the  labourers.  I know  many  instances  of  a landlord  expressing  his  regret  that  family 
arrangements  prevented  him  granting  leases  for  a longer  term,  and  the  consequence  was, 
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that  improvements  were  not  made.  I would  not  recommend  landlords  to  grant  leases  under 

the  value  of  the  day. 

20.  Does  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  prevail  in  the  Clones  union  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
any  instance  of  the  tenant-right  being  disputed  ; the  tenant  generally  gets  liberty  to  sell, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  agent. 

21.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  district  ? Not  to  any 

extent. 

22.  Does  the  system  of  subletting  still  prevail  ?— I should  think  not. 

23.  Is  the  condition  of  the  large  fanners,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise  ? 

I think  there  is  a general  stand  still ; I think  they  are  not  improving.  The  lands  are  im- 
proved, but  their  condition  is  not. 

24.  Do  you  apply  the  same  observation  to  the  small  tenantry  ? — I think  they  are  going 
back. 

25.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  improving  ? — No,  it  is  not,  because  the 
population  is  increasing,  and  there  is  not  a demand  for  labour  increasing  in  proportion. 

26.  How  do  the  labouring  classes  usually  hold  their  cottages  ?— From  the  farmers,  by 
a cot-take  attached  to  the  farm.  Sometimes  it  is  only  attached  to  the  farm  where  they  get 
employment  in  labour.  In  Clones  they  have  cot-takes. 

27.  'What  rent  do  they  generally  pay  for  their  cottages? — Thirty  shillings  or  £2. 

28.  By  whom  are  the  cottages  built  and  repaired  ? — By  the  farmer  or  the  landlord,  who- 
ever he  is. 

29.  Is  there  land  usually  attached  to  those  cottages  ? — No  ; nothing  beyond  a garden. 

30.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  that  district  ? — Tenpence  a day  is  the  common 
rate  from  March  to  November,  and  8 d.  from  November  to  March. 

31.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? — Very  much. 

32.  What  is  the  usual  rate  ? — Eight  pounds  an  acre  is  the  average. 

33.  How  is  the  payment  enforced  ? — By  process : you  cannot  distrain  by  the  present  law. 

34.  Has  the  con-acre  given  rise  to  any  disturbances  in  your  district  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

35.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  ? — That  the  population  is  so  great  and  so  im- 
poverished, that  unless  a better  class  of  farmers — those  able  to  manure  land — gave  the 
people  this  accommodation,  though  it  is  objectionable,  I am  afraid  they  would  not  be  able 
to  go  on. 

36.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ? — No,  scarcely  any ; not  any  thing  of  any 
consequence. 

37.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  as, 
for  example,  those  of  absentee  and  resident  proprietors? — I should  say  that  there  is  not  a 
difference,  as  far  as  I know. 

3S.  Or  between  large  and  small  proprietors  ? — I think  that  the  large  proprietors  are  the 
more  moderate  letters  of  land. 

39.  Are  there  fees  exacted  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent  ? — No,  not  that  I am  aware 
of.  The  landlord  pays  the  fees. 

40.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent  ? — I should  say  the  propor- 
tion of  the  cess  to  the  rent  would  be  from  one-eighth  to  one-tenth,  or  rather  one-ninth. 

41.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted,  and  the  amount  made  public  ? — It  is  applotted  on 
the  Ordnance  valuation.  The  Ordnance  valuation  is  by  townlands,  and  persons  arc  appointed 
at  the  vestry,  twice  a year,  to  applot  the  sum  on  the  sub-denominations  on  each  townland, 
taking  the  Ordnance  valuation  as  the  standard. 

. 42.  Is  it  regularly  and  satisfactorily  done  ? — I should  say  there  are  many  objections  to 
it.  The  sum  itself  is  quite  a trifle.  I should  say,  if  there  is  not  some  change  made  in 
regard  to  the  county  rates,  in  their  amount  chargeable  against  the  occupier,  I apjireliend 
very  serious  consequences  from  it : I should  say  as  much  so  as  there  was  heretofore  against 
^ know  no  subject  which  has  created  the  same  murmuring,  and  eveiy  man’s  mind 
is  filled  with  it.  The  occupiers  have  no  control  over  the  expenditure,  and  the  people  are 
beginning  to  understand  that  the  grand  jury  can  make  any  arrangement  they  think  fit,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  people  have  no  control  in  that  respect. 

43.  Are  they  not  aware  that  the  associated  cess  payers  have  a veto  upon  their  present- 
ments '.  — Notliing  can  be  a greater  fallacy.  I know  that  that  is  the  lawr ; but  its  operation 
is  a perfect  humbug. 

44.  Have  you  ever  examined  what  control  the  grand  jury  have,  and  the  control  over 

them . Yes.  I am  aware  that  they  cannot  grant  any  tiling  but  what  the  cess  payers 
sanction.  * " ” 1 J 

45  Have  you  ever  ascertained  what  proportion  of  the  sum  it  is  compulsory  upon  the 
grand  jury  to  present  ? — Yes  ; the  constabulary,  the  county  gaols,  and  county  officers.  I 
°4fi0tT»iean  to  attach  to  the  grand  jury  any  blame  as  to  those  tilings — quite  the  contrary. 

4b.  Do  you  mean  that  the  disapprobation  of  the  people  is  excited  as  to  the  manner  in  which 

ey  present  for  roads,  and  such  things  ? — Y es ; and  that  the  landlords  should  be  accountable 
or  some  of  the  cess  that  they  dispose  of  in  this  way.  If  the  landlord  could  be  made  liable 
or  ^ P5F*  °f  the  county  rates,  it  wrould  excite  a different  feeling,  and  be  very  beneficial. 

47.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  with  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  land  ? — I think  in  the  Clones  union  there  is  a vast  district  of  land  improvable, 
rom  the  county  of  Monaghan  to  this  town,  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  and  I think  the 
peop  e might  be  employed  in  that  way.  The  landlords  will  not  do  it ; but  the  government 

fo  ^nt  “ose  mountains  at  a low  rate,  and  employ  the  people. 

• from  your  knowledge  of  those  districts,  do  you  think  that  they  could  be  profitably 


6<7*  July,  1844. 
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6th  July,  1844. 

327. 

Mr.  George  Shegog. 


reclaimed? — Yes,  I do.  I know  them  from  my  boyhood : I have  been  in  the  habit  f 
shooting  on  them  from  a boy.  I know  the  ground  that  I once  thought  only  a good  covert 
for  grouse,  that  is  now  all  cultivated  by  the  industry  of  the  farmers,  who  have  erect  n 
into  them.  * P 

49.  What  has  been  the  cause  that  has  prevented  the  farther  cultivation  of  those  lands’ 

A want  of  capital.  I mean,  that  there  should  be  a certain  cultivation  before  they  are  mt 
into  the  hands  of  the  tenant.  It  would  be  idle  to  do  any  tiring  else  than  that.  ^ 

50.  Do  you  think  that  the  proprietors  have  not  capital,  or  that  the  tenants  have  not? 

I mean  the  ordinary  tenants  have  not  capital,  and  the  landlord  would  not  expend  it  • but 
if  the  government  took  up  the  thing  at  once,  and  rented  them,  and  had  them  reclaimed! 
and  gave  them  for  a certain  rent — Is.  an  acre,  for  instance — it  is  possible  that  the  redmidnit 
population  might  be  employed  in  that  way. 

51.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  reclamation  by  a landlord  has  succeeded ?- 

I am  not  prepared  to  say  it  has  succeeded.  Lord  Erne  has  built  houses  upon  mountain 
farms ; but  he  has  not  gone  the  length  I have  alluded  to.  There  are  good  houses  built 
upon  them,  and  they  are  portioned  out ; but  if  he  does  not  lay  out  money  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  ground  itself,  and  bring  it  into  a state  to  give  crops,  and  then  put  a rent  upon  it  it 
will  not  succeed.  r ’ 

52.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  government  should  go  to  that  expense  ?— It  will  not  succeed 

without  it.  If  the  government  took  it  and  laid  it  out,  certainly  it  would  require  a large 
expenditure  of  money  to  enable  people  to  pay  any  rent.  8 

53.  Do  you  think,  supposing  the  proprietors  were  prepared  to  give  long  leases,  there 
would  be  found  persons  who  would  expend  capital  in  reclamation  ?— Yes,  it  is  possible  that 
a speculating  man  would  do  so.  Many  men  who  have  capital  are  disposed  to  take  the 
chance  of  reclaiming  ground,  or  making  railways,  and  such  things. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.l 


328. 

Thomas  Bailey,  esq. 


Thomas  Bailey,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  a delegated  guardian  of  the  Clones  union  ? — Yes. 

2.  Where  is  your  residence  ?— Mullyduff,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh. 

3.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ?— Yes,  I am,  and  a grand  juror  of  the  countv  and  I 

have  some  land.  J 

4.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county? — Yes. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  generally  ?— 1 The  neighbourhood 

of  Newtownbutler.  ° 

I think  sT  district  a^ord-  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?- 

T.  In  what  particulars  ? I think  by  draining,  in  the  first  instance.  The  landis  very  cap.lt 
1^8  gained,  and  there  is  none  of  it  going  on.  The  people  are  not  so  well  ekem- 
stanced  as  they  might  be.  The  lands  are  under  the  com-ts.  It  is  a chancery  propertj; 
and  there  is  in.  tact  no  kind  of  encouragement.  r r ; 

8.  Is  that  a considerable  estate? — Yes, it  is. 

9.  For  what  reason  is  it  under  the  courts  ?— The  proprietor  is  a lunatic. 

10.  Are  you  aware  of  any  recent  alterations  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  thecomtof 

™df r expenditure  of  money  on  the  estates  of  lunatics  is  rendered 

more  easy,  and  applications  to  the  Chancellor  for  the  purpose  less  expensive  to  the  ten 
r U0T  U?°“ the  estate  h1  am  3uite  ignorant  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  except 
reSsed  T ? Tt  “ le  paper’  “ from  Chancellor,  f can  state  thit  Iwi 
mnnev  t ^°V.Le  F°P  yV“d  am  an  under-tenant  of  it.  I laid  ont  asumif 
Sedto  f 1 T ledi  u “ f™ethmS  “ore.  1 a*ed  to  be  allowed  one-half  of  what  I 
wished  to  expend,  and  it  was  told  me  that  it  conld  not  he  granted 

11.  Is  the  agent  resident  ?-Tes,  he  is  now,  and  ho  spends  some  time  there;  he  lx 

Sdent  ^ent6r  ™deI~a8eiltl  *ho  18  m Tal  ae  last  two  years  there  was  nerei 

in  lour1  ™leinnT  °Tl  “ the  di^iet  with  winch  yen  are  acquainted,  improml 

LtwavitTL^  PT1ieaa''e,t  te  ler  getting  better  seed  thah  they  used,  and  in 
1 q Whl  .1  ?i  S ; b *hf  old  8ystem  of  cropping  is  still  adopted. 

I tteik'tbt  So™  4 y°“  Tt  m°rC  S™eraI  8ize  of  the  fa™s  ™ neighbourhood  ?- 
™e  S taken  at  ^ a“«i  1 five  or  six  acres  might  lie  th. 

mant^^^iW  “8“1. 1 of  cr°Ps  generally  grown  there  ?_The  general  system  h, 
manuring  the  first  year  for  potatoes,  and  then  potatoes  the  second  vearand  then  fiax,  ® 
some  wheat,  where  it  is  able  to  produce  it,  and  if  not  wheat,  oats  and^the’n  potatoes  again: 
£g  oKt  Mmh™  d °U‘mth  othercroPs’  80me  fe»Pn‘  clover,  or-vetehes,  orsome- 

alwfysI^Sfernner  “ ^ lent  &ed ; iS  St  by  proposal  01  valnation  ^ — Never  by  proport 

aPv6';*'?1^3!3  °fiper°f  T emP%ed  tiJ  xalue  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  country  gener- 
ttX’  send  d^ii  somelWl;0  d°,eS  ^ P e8tate  1 pa?e  spoken  of,  g^ertT 

IT  Wha f T, lTv  ° ValU V‘ ; tat. m «eneral  fte  landl“'d  d°cs  it. 
hoodV_T  cl„t“?.iyr*say’!'as  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  neightow 
gets  land  at in?  thf6  -1®  a safficient  Terence  between  good  and  bad  land : ifamac 
gets  land  at  10s.  an  acre,  he  is  content,  no.matter  how  bad  the  land  feat  the  price.  M 
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opinion,  land  at  40s.  is  so  much  better,  that  it  is  actually  cheaper,  and  he  is  a richer  man  6 th  July,  1844. 
upon  it.  . 

18.  What  proportion  should  you  say  the  setting  value  hears  to  the  poor  law  or  govern-  32l8> 
ment  valuations  ?— Speaking  of  the  poor  law  valuation  in  my  neighbourhood,  it  was  the  most  Thomas  BaileJr- 
unjust  thing  I ever  knew.  I saw  those  people  valuing  ground.  As  fast  as  the  horse  could 

trot,  they  went  over  it,  and  then  they  asked  a man,  “ What  do  you  pay  an  acre  ?”  They  «ot 
up  to  the  top  of  a hill,  and  viewed  the  land  round,  and  invariably  the  system  was  to  please 
the  landlord.  If  they  pleased  the  landlord,  they  thought  they  did  every  thing;  they  thought 
that  sufficient.  I would  not  say  that  the  poor  law  valuation  was  wrong,  as  far  as  the  Clones 
houses  were  concerned,  but  I would  not  say  it  was  a standard  to  guide  any  man ; but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  government  valuation  was  a most  just  one : those  valuators  went  into 
every  field  and  had  the  surface  opened  up  for  them,  and  they  appeared  to  me  to  go  honestly 
and  properly  about  the  business.  What  we  wish  to  have  is  a farm  valuation.  The  class  of 
persons  who  are  in  general  now  valuing  the  ground,  I do  not  think  are  the  proper  people. 

Prior  to  each  assessment,  there  is  a meeting  to  appoint  applotters,  and  that  is  generally 
very  indifferently  attended;  and  those  people  who  are  appointed  seldom  take  the  trouble 
nor  can  they  do  it : they  cannot  afford  the  time  to  do  it  properly. 

19.  What  proportion  do  you  consider  the  usual  setting  value  bears  to  the  govern- 
ment valuation  ? — A tolerably  fair  one.  I would  consider,  if  I were  to  purchase  a property 
to-morrow,  I purchased  it  fairly,  if  I purchased  it  under  the  government  valuation : I 
think  that  a good  criterion.  I consider  it  merely  a shade  under  the  value ; but  the  letting 
of  the  land  is  considerably  above  it. 

20.  If  you  were  letting  land,  should  you  consider  the  Ordnance  valuation  a fan-  one  ? 

I would,  were  I a man  able  to  afford  it — had  I property  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  do  so ; but 
a man  possessed  of  only  a few  hundreds  a year  is  not  able  to  come  into  the  market  against 
a man  with  thousands  a year. 

21.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  Ordnance  valuation  is  a fair  one  between  landlord  and 
tenant? — It  is.  I would  not  hesitate  to  buy  property  upon  it  without  seeing  the  propertv. 

22.  Or  sell  one  ? — I will  not  say  that. 

23.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  government  valuation  and  the  rent  ? — The  rent 
being  one  guinea,  the  government  valuation  is  about  18s. 

24.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — I think  within  the 
year : it  would  be  a fair  thing  to  say  within  the  year.  They  do  not  let  the  May  gale 
overtake  the  November,  and  so  on. 

25.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bills  in  this. neighbourhood  ? — No. 

26.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent  ? — I do  not 
think  we  have  such  a thing  as  a local  usurer.  I think  the  loan  fund  supplies  the  poor 
tenants  with  money  in  many  instances. 

2i.  WTiat  is  your  opinion  of  it  ? — I am  a great  advocate  for  it;  it  has  been  the  making 
of  a great  number  of  people.  I think  it  a very  useful  institution.  There  are  many  things 
which  blacken  the  other  side ; but  my  opinion  is,  that  it  is  most  advantageous  to  the 
country  when  properly  conducted. 

28.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — I think 
there  are  very  few  defaxxlters.  Driving  some  people  resort  to  and  others  give  a notice  to 
quit,  to  frighten  them ; and  others  eject  them.  I do  not  think  impounding  cattle  is  gene- 
ral ; that  has  gone  out  of  use. 

29.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— For  a parti- 
cular gale. 

30.  Is  that  the  case  with  regard  to  the  properties  under  the  courts  ? — The  agent  of  the  See  Mr.  C.  Butler's 
lunatic  estate  refused  to  give  receipts  for  the  gale.  Some  people  sent  back  the  receipts,  Statement, 

not  have  them.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  that  was  the  direction  he  ^ppenduB,  No.  22. 
got  from  the  court ; but  as  soon  as  ho  found  out  his  mistake  he  gave  out  the  receipts  at  the 
gale  day  to  those  who  desired  it. 

the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen? — I 
would  say  under  the  proprietor.  There  is  a great  deal  of  buying  and  selling  land  on  the 
lunatic  estate  ; and  there  was  a great  deal  of  barter  and  interchange:  but  it  is  not  much 
resorted  to  now.  Mr.  Butler  sets  his  face  against  it. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — By  lease. 

33.  Are  there  any  particular  conditions  in  those  leases  ? — Lord  Lanesborough  has  very 
singular  conditions  in  his  leases.  He  says  in  some  of  liis  leases,  that  the  parties  must  be 

rotestants,  and  must  marry  Protestants  ; and  if  they  die,  their  assigns,  their  children,  or 
ose  whom  they  marry,  are  put  in  as  fresh  lives,  and  in  fact  they  hold  on  ad  infinitum. 
o4.  Have  you  seen  any  of  those  leases  ? — Yes. 

o.  Are  they  old  leases  ? — Yes.  I think  it  was  by  the  ancestor  of  the  present  man  they 
were  first  granted. 

36.  Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  proceedings  have  been  taken  upon  those 
S ' rr  ’ ^ lia:ve  known  cases  where  they  have  been  put  out.  I have  known  a 
nth  +’  an<*  °tdcrs  Put  *n>  aud  parties  ejecting  on  the  strength  of  the  lease,  and  turning 
er  * ou*-  A Mr.  Nixon  bought  the  good-will  of  a person  about  forty  years  ago  ; 
life  tU  Tam?  °n  to  tr*e(d  twelve  years  ago  ; he  put  tenants  into  the  land.  The  original 
broth a “-Wugh  gave,  died.  The  lease  was  made  to  three  brothers.  One 
tena  ^ +iA<*  -.T*8  “Merest.  The  survivors,  or  then-  assigns,  took  proceedings  against  the 
i-nnJU  that  Mj\  Nixon  put  in ; they  came  into  court  and  turned  those  men  out  on  the 

conditions  of  the  lease. 
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37.  Did  he  sell  to  a Roman  Catholic  ? — No.  The  assistant  barrister  ejected  those  me 

that  Mr.  Nixon  put  ill  on  the  ground.  That  one  of  the  persons  who  afterwards  married 
had  his  wife’s  name  inserted  in  the  lease,  voider  the  conditions  of  the  lease.  I have  know 
instances  of  a covenant  being  enforced  upon  a party  marrying  and  insisting  upon  his  mU 
to  put  in  the  life  of  the  person  he  married.  ° 

38.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  those  leases  being  declared  vacant,  or  vacated 
when  any  of  the  parties  had  married  a Roman  Catholic,  or  sold  to  a Roman  Catholic  ?_y0' 

39.  Or  admitted  a Roman  Catholic  on  the  lands  ? — No. 

40.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant  or 
jointly  ? — On  Lord  Lanesborough’s  estate  the  tenant  does  every  thing,  and  never  gets  ant 
remuneration ; and  on  another  estate  the  rule  is,  if  they  build  properly  they  get  timber  for 
the  roof,  and  slates  : and  several  others  go  round  the  farms,  and  when  they  see  an  improt. 
ing  tenant  they  encourage  him,  and  give  so  much  for  draining. 

41.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  acknowledged  ?_ 
The  sale  of  good-will  is  very  prevalent,  and  heretofore  there  was  never  any  objection  to  it 
I think  there  is  some  objection  to  it  now. 

42.  On  what  ground  is  the  objection  raised? — That  the  landlord  should  be  consulted  - 
that  the  tenant  should  not  make  his  own  bargain. 

43.  How  much  does  it  in  general  sell  for  ? — Oh,  it  is  enormous ! For  the  amount  of  the 
fee  simple  almost. 

44.  Is  the  price  increasing  or  decreasing? — I think  they  are  paying  as  much  now  as 
before. 

45.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  in  what 
manner  has  it  been  effected  ? — I cannot  say.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  turning  out 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  I do  not  say  it  is  for  the  consolidation  of  farms.  There  was  i 
vast  number  of  people,  owing  to  neglect  on  the  part  of  Lord  Lanesborough’s  agent,  got 
themselves  possessed  as  squatters,  and  the  present  agent  thought  it  right  to  have&all  those 
people  put  out ; and  there  were  a great  many  put  out ; but  I do  not  think  the  consolidation 
was  to  any  extent  whatever. 

46.  Are  they  permitted  to  sublet  or  divide  then-  farms? — They  do  it,  but  without  per- 
mission, I fancy. 

_ 47.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  large  class  of  farmers  are  improving  in  their  worldly  con- 
dition ? — Those  who  have  had  old  takes  have  got  themselves  comfortable ; the  new  taking 
is  much  above  what  it  was  heretofore.  0 

48.  Then  the  farmers  in  the  new  takes  are  not  getting  rich? No. 

49.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  off?— The  labourers  are  not  the  same  class  of  peo- 
ple as  they  are  in  other  districts.  Labourers  are  very  scarce ; it  is  most  difficult  to  get 
them  at  times  : they  have  all  some  little  place  of  their  own  they  must  spend  some  time 
upon. 

50.  TV  hat  is  the  rate  of  wages  ? — Teupence  in  summer,  and  for  nine  months  in  tie 
year  ; and  8 d.  for  the  other  three. 

51.  Under  whom  do  they  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  what  do  they  usually  pay  for 
them  ? They  hold  their  cottages  from  the  tenants,  and  they  generally  pay  a rack  rent ; if 
they  have  a house  and  a small  hit  of  ground  they  pay  for  that  from  50s.  to  £3  a year; 
£3  upon  the  average. 

52.  TVhat  quantity  of  laud  have  they  with  that? — You  might  say  a rood,  scarcely  that; 

half  a rood.  & J J 


53.  Can  they  get  con-acre  land  for  potatoes  ? — It  is  not  so  easily  got.  When  burning 
the  land  was  tolerated,  it  was  easy  to  get  con-acre ; hut  landlords  latterly  have  felt  a great 
inclination  to  put  a stop  to  it ; and  in  the  last  two  years  I have  been  called  upon  to  fine, 
to  a very  large  extent,  for  burning  the  ground.  I do  not  think  con-acre  is  so  prevalent 
I hey  pay  about  £8  an  acre  as  the  average  price.  It  is  con-acre  that  the  people  almost 
subsist  upon ; for  the  take  they  have  is  not  more  than  a cabbage  garden. 

54.  How  is  it  paid  for  ? — Principally  in  labour. 

. 55.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— Not  lately.  Some  little 
time  ago  there  were. 


56.  TVhat  proportion  does  the  comity  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  your  district?— There  a 
a change  m that  in  my  district ; and  the  reason  is,  that  the  government,  under  Mr.  Grif-  I 
nth  s directions,  thought  it  advisable  to  take  upwards  of  2,000  acres  from  one  of  the 
smallest  baronies  in  the  county,  and  add  it  to  one  much  larger ; therefore  the  county  rate  < 
comes  exceedingly  heavy  upon  that  small  barony  now : and  I would  say  that  that  baronj  : 
now'  pays  at  the  rate  of  about,  in  the  half-year,  2s.,  sometimes  as  high  as  2s.  6d-.,  but,  upon 
the  average,  at  least  2s.  in  the  pound  upon  the  government  valuation. 

°l:  ”Veu  is  itlie  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?—  At  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  gale  succeeding  the  levy.  Some  never  allow  the  collector  to  go  to  the  tenant 


« . ,,  , . o j • licrcx  ciuu w wit;  collector  to  go  to  me 

foi  the  landlord  s proportion,  hut  he  calls  upon  the  agent  for  it,  in  the  first  instance. 
5S-  ,.ve  You  auy  suggestions  you  wash  to  make  to  the  — - — 9 T 


commissioners? — I certainly, for  ; 

the  full  ■ 


one,  feel  it  a very  great  hardship,  being  obliged,  as  a magistrate,  to  fine  people  in  the  fo» 
penalty  of  the  law  for  burning  ground.  I think,  if  it  was  a iudicious  burning,  it  might  be 
much  to  the  improvement  of  the  tenant,  and  nothing,  whatever,  to  the  deterioration  of  the  : 
an  , , ;erf  18  a ceriain  kind  of  burning  which  is  most  pernicious ; but  there  is,  ag3®5 
anotner  kind,  which  I ready  do  not  think  pernicious,  hut  beneficial.  Those  two  classes 
* * S^ne  keac*>  aud  the  magistrates  have  no  jurisdiction,  as  I take  it,  upon  the 
J • > but  fine  they  must.  I also  think  great  things  might  be  done  as  to  the  county  ce» 
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I think  instead  of  being  levied  upon  baronies,  if  it  was  part  of  the  general  county  business 
it  would  be  better  looked  after,  and  more  advisable.  I know,  as  one  of  the  members,  that 
the  grand  jury  are  more  attentive  to  the  county  at  large  business,  than  they  are  to  the 
baronial  business ; and  I think  if  there  was  some  general  levy,  not  confined  to  the  baronies 
it  would  be  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  county  in  general. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


John  Pearce  Hamilton , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Oakfield,  in  this  county. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  ? — Yes. 

3.  And  agent  to  Lord  Erne  and  other  proprietors  ? — Yes. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — I am  particularly  acquainted 

with  the  whole  of  the  Union  of  Lisnaskea,  and  part  of  the  Clones  Union.  H 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  ?— In  this  district  the  farms  are  gene- 
rally small,  with  a good  deal  of  mountain  ground,  and  the  quality  is  various,  much  more  so 
than  the  other. 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  parti- 
culars ?— It  is  very  much  improving  in  this  district  in  cultivation,  arising  from  the  effects 
of  the  farming  society  and  the  stimulants  given  to  the  people  for  encouragement. 

7.  Does  tins  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ? — I think  this  does.  A 

8.  Of  what  nature  ? — In  the  first  instance,  in  the  way  of  draining.  The  lake  running 
very  much  in  the  centre,  it  gives  facilities  for  materials  being  easily  got  and  transported  to 
where  required.  The  country  abounding  in  many  districts  with  quarries  where  limestone 
can  be  had,  it  gives  facilities  for  manure. 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district,  and  with  what 
effect  have  they  been  employed  ? — A very  good  effect.  There  is  the  Clones  Fanning 
Society  in  operation,  and  Lord  Erne’s  upon  his  own  estate  here — I may  call  it  a society* 
though  it  is  his  own  private  concern;  and  the  Fermanagh  Society,  with  the  branches  of  it: 
and  they  have  had  a good  effect. 

10.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  throughout  the  coun- 
try ?— Perhaps  ten  acres.  A farm  under  ten  acres  is  looked  upon  as  ranking  low. 

11.  Has  the  improved  tillage  as  yet  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour? To 

some  extent  I think  it  has  : it  must  have  had,  inasmuch  as  the  improved  system  of  labour 
brings  more  ground  into  cultivation;  and  from  more  ground  being  brought  into  cultivation, 
I infer  there  is  a greater  demand  for  labour. 

12.  Has  the  system  of  green  cropping  become  more  prevalent  ? — Yes. 

13.  And  house-feeding  ? — Yes. 

li.  Amongst  what  class  of  farmers  ? — I should  think  amongst  the  middle  class  of  farm- 
ers.^ I think  the  better  description  of  farmers  are  more  disposed  to  . graze. 

15.  Take  the  case  of  ten-acre  farmers ; does  the  system  of  green-cropping  or  house- 
feeding prevail  amongst  them  ? — More  so  than  with  the  men  of  twenty-five  acres. 

16.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms,  and  are  they  increasing,  or  other- 
wise : — I think  they  are  rather  decreasing. 

17.  To  what  are  they  principally  appropriated— to  the  rearing  or  feeding  of  cattle  ?— To 
rearing  dairy  stock. 

18.  Are  many  farms  held  in  rundale  or  in  common  ? — There  are  some ; but  very  few, 
comparatively  speaking,  to  what  there  has  been.  The  system  has  been  disapproved  of,  even 
by  the  tenants. 


19.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  holding  had  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ? — 
, nous, 1 think.  They  are  beginning  to  perceive  it  themselves.  The  rundale  system  is 
a ways  sure  to  bung  on  litigation  and  quarrels.  Every  year  they  have  a change,  and  that 
c ange  was  too  apt  to  bring  on  little  jealousies.  I have  experienced  a good  deal  of  trou- 
ble about  that,  as  a magistrate. 

fume  Ho5,lon°  is  h since  house-feeding  and  green-cropping  have  been  introduced  among 
j , acra®  ” — “ has  originated  in  consequence  of  the  encouragement  Lord  Erne 

nas  afforded  upon  his  estate  nine  years  ago. 

tim,  If  +iaS  ^een  ?luch  improvement  among  that  class  of  fanners  since  the  introduc- 
snmp  6 creen'croPpbig  and  house-feeding  ? — I should  think  so.  There  must  have  been 
heretof  provement  m their  condition,  for  the  ground  is  producing  more  than  it  did 


I consider ^°U  ™ser7e  amonS  them  an  increase  of  wealth,  and  an  increase  of  comfort? — 
a very  no  S°’  depression  has  operated  in  a great  measure  to  cause  them  to  make 

infer  • Lflf0™1  ’ a?d  Perhaps  they  are  not  improving  to  the  extent  that  a person  would 
90  • £Ut  tacy  must  be  improving,  I am  satisfied, 
pine  and°T?r0a  hi  the  condition  of  the  farmer  of  ten  acres,  who  adopts  green-crop- 

farmer  ee™^’  au  improvement  which  you  do  not  observe  in  the  condition  of  the 

24  tJt°  does  D?t  Practice  it  ?_Ye8. 

in  the  beaL™'1^  ^®^*y  experienced  in  inducing  farmers  to  adopt  that  system  ? — I found, 
dices  thev  0±.  e thing,  great  difficulty  in  getting  their  minds  away  from  the  preiu- 
convictimf  i a&amst,  being  put  out  of  the  old  system ; and  the  only  thing  was  to  let 

25  Dn  +r  * Up°n  theh'  an4  to  let  them  see  it  operating. 

PAaTe!in°w  appreciate  the  value  of  that  system  ? — Yes,  they  do. 


6th  July,  1844. 

328. 

Thomai  Bailey,  eiq. 


329. 

r.  P.  Hamilton,  eiq. 
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6 th  July,  1844.  26.  You  do  not  find  there  is  a disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  small  fanners,  to  fall  bad 

— — - upon  the  old  system  ? — No  ; there  is  a disposition  to  get  into  the  improved  system. 

h 27.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation,  generally ?_j 

j.  r.  Hamilton,  eiq.  genera]]y  pfc  js  by  the  valuation  of,  perhaps,  the  agent.  On  Lord  Erne’s  estate  there 
is  a regular  valuator  employed,  and  then  he  is  succeeded  by  the  agent,  looking  over  and 
comparing  the  value  put  on  with  what  he  considers  to  be  the  value  of  the  ground ; by  that 
means,  it  is  brought  to  a fair  and  equitable  value,  which  is  made  known  to  the  tenant. 

28.  Has  the  tenant  an  opportunity  of  remarking  upon  it  and  objecting  to  it?— Yes. 

29.  Have  you  generally  found  that  that  is  considered  fail-  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  speaking 
generally,  I have.  When  a tenant  was  dissatisfied,  I have  gone  out,  and,  upon  my  own 
opinion,  after  consulting  another  respectable  tenant,  I have  lowcred  it ; it  lias  given  general 
satisfaction. 

30.  What  should  you  say  was  the  average  value  of  good  land  ? — The  districts  I have 
alluded  to  vary  very  much ; but  in  Lisnaskea,  the  first  class  land  would  be  from  30s.  to  35j, 
for  the  Irish  acre, — that  is,  about  here.  The  quality  of  the  ground  varies  much  across  the 
lake  ; the  first  class  ground  does  uot  exceed  225.  or  £l. 

31.  Does  the  first  class  laud  about  here  bear  wheat  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  does;  it  is 
rather  too  loamy  a soil : but  it  is  fair  pastime  ground,  and  fine  oat  ground. 

32.  What  do  you  consider  the  fail-  produce  of  oats  per  acre  ? — It  varies  very  much, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  cultivated.  I cannot  speak  with  accuracy  as  to  the 
number  of  barrels.  I should  think  the  produce  would  be  about  seven  sacks  of  oats  to  an 
acre,  of  twenty-four  stone  to  a sack. 

33.  What  proportion  does  the  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valua- 
tions, in  the  district  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — I think,  if  I was  to  judge  of  the  Clone! 
district,  the  poor  law  valuation  there  exceeds  the  rent,  and  here  the  poor  law  valuation  is 
rather  under  the  rent ; that  is,  as  far  as  my  experience  leads  me  to  form  an  opinion. 

34.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  government  valuation  ?- 
If  I am  to  judge  of  the  district  which  I manage,  whicli  is  the  only  one  I can  speak  with 
confidence  of,  the  rents  I receive  for  Lord  Erne  are  under  the  poor  law  valuation  consider- 
ably, and  generally  twenty  per  cent,  under  the  government  valuation.  I understood  Ur. 
Griffith  to  say  on  the  valuation  of  land,  “ You  must  add  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  ascertain 
the  letting  value.” 

35.  What  proportion  is  there  between  Lord  Erne’s  letting  value  and  the  government 
printed  valuation  ? — The  rent  I receive  for  Lord  Erne  is  twenty  per  cent,  under  it. 

36.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — With  a fresh  in-coming 
tenant,  it  is  generally  demanded  six  or  eight  months  after  it  is  due  ; that  is,  letting  him  run 
a year  or  eighteen  months  before  he  pays  any. 

37.  What  is  the  usual  rule  on  the  estate  ? — The  May  rent  is  usually  paid  in  the  montii 
of  November  following. 

38.  There  is  a hanging  gale  ? — Just  so. 

39.  Do  the  poorer  tenants  depend  upon  the  loau  funds  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  in 
-paying  the  rent? — No  ; I cannot  say  that  they  do  with  me.  I think  the  lower  tenants, 
under  middlemen,  perhaps  do. 

40.  Are  loau  funds  advantageous,  or  otherwise,  do  you  think  ? — I am  not  an  advocate 
for  them  ; at  the  same  time,  I know  a great  many  of  the  lower  order  of  people  who  advo- 
cate them : they  are  a good  tiling  for  prudent  people,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  prudent 
people  among  the  lower  orders,  that  I cannot  give  any  other  opinion. 

41-  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — We  proceed 
by  civil  bill,  and  ejectment,  in  some  cases. 

42.  Is  the  practice  of  distraining  nearly  abandoned  now  ? — It  is  not  so  frequent  as  it 
with  us ; it  is  very  little  had  recourse  to. 

43.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — Generally  speaking.  1 
should  say  they  are  ; ou  Lord  Erne’s  estate,  after  a party  runs  into  a year  aud  a half  s arreu 
he  is  evicted,  or  there  is  some  arrangement  come  to,  so  that  there  Cannot  he  any  tiling 
very  old. 

44.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a . particular  gale  ? — With  me,  1 
should  say,  for  a particular  gale  ; and  as  far  as  I can  judge,  generally,  they  are  given  up 
to  the  day. 

45.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  imder  middle- 
men, here  ? — I should  think,  generally  speaking,  under  the  proprietor. 

46.  Do  they  hold,  in  general,  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — That  admits  of  a variety  of  answers 
On  Lord  Erne’s  estate  it  is  generally  at  will ; and  perhaps  I may  say  in  the  district  ge®6" 
xally,  the  greater  proportion  are  at  will. 

47.  What  effect,  hi  your  opinion,  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  tkt 
tenants,  and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Where  there  is  a landlord,  whose  character 
is  such  as  not  to  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  tenants,  it  has,  of  course,  a very  pre- 
judicial effect,  inasmuch  as  it  goes  to  check  improvement ; on  Lord  Erne’s  estate,  it  mu® 
no  difference  to  the  tenants-at-will. 

48.  Are  they  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? — No ; I cannot  say  that  they  are. 

..  .43-  Sy  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — The  tenant  is  the  person  who  makes  the  improvements  on  the  farms ; in s<®8 
instances  the  landlord  contributes  : Lord  Erne  contributes  to  the  building  of  houses. 

•F  l ’ usual  scale  of  contribution  towards  the  building  of  houses  or  the  drain®!!6 

oi  lands . I am  not  aware  that  the  practice  is  general  in  the  district  of  giving  aDy rfi" 
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numeration  for  the  building  of  bouses ; I bare  not  heard  that  it  is.  Lord  Erne  gives  one 
fourth  of  the  expenditure  after  a dwelling-house  is  built ; he  has  it  valued  by  a competent 
person,  and  whatever  that  is,  I get  an  order  to  aEow  one-fourth  to  the  tenant.  Of  course 
he  gets  permission  to  build. 

51.  Does  he  require  to  have  a plan  or  estimate  submitted  to  him  in  each  particular 
case  ?— We  have  specified  plans  of  houses,  but  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  them  to 
adhere  to  them : they  generaEy  give  us  the  dimensions  of  the  houses,  and  we  ascertain 
that  they  are  sufficient  and  comfortable.  We  have  a printed  form  of  application 

52.  By  whom  are  the  buildings  visited  after  they  have  been  built  ?_We  have  a com- 

petent person  upon  the  estate,  who  is  employed  to  inspect  them.  We  have  a man  employed 
upon  the  estate,  a regular  mason,  and  he  is  the  pel-son  who  inspects  them  J 

53.  Ton  require  them  to  be  executed  according  to  a plan  and  estimate,  and  they  are 
inspected  before  they  are  allowed  for  ?— Yes.  Lord  Erne  holds  an  estate  court  at  particular 
periods,  and  these  applications  come  m from  the  tenant  for  the  following  year  ■ and  there 
is  then  an  inquiry  into  the  extent  of  his  farm,  and  his  character,  and  so  forth  • and  if  he  is 
a deserving  character  we  give  him  encouragement,  and  then  it  is  signed  as  allowed,  and  we 
go  regularly  on. 

54.  Is  this  plan  extensively  taken  advantage  of  ?— Yes,  to  a considerable  extent 

55.  Are  there  any  stated  meetings  upon  the  estates  for  hearing  the  tenantry  in  reference 
to  improvements  in  their  places,  or  hearing  complaints  against  any  individual  upon  the 
estate  ?— The  tenantry  themselves  have  made  a practice  of  meeting,  and  having  discussions 
upon  the  advantages  of  doing  certain  draining,  and  so  forth.  They  vary  very  much  in  their 
method  of  doing  the  thing ; and  then  with  myself  the  agriculturists  have  had  meetings  to 
discuss  it,  and  came  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  best  mode,  and  every  one  expresses  his 
experience.  Lord  Erne  also  holds  estate  courts  at  particular  times,  at  which  the  tenant 
has  an  opportunity  of  communicating  direct  with  the  landlord. 

56.  How  frequently  is  that  court  held  ? — It  was  held  four  times  a year ; now  three  times. 

57.  Where  is  it  held  ? — At  Crom. 

58.  Is  that  court  open  to  all  the  tenants  ? — Yes  ; a regular  notice  is  given  some  time 
previously. 

59.  For  what  purpose  is  it  opened  ? — To  hear  complaints,  and  hear  applications  to  redress 
grievances.  They  send  in  their  applications  written,  and  state  the  nature  of  their  grievances 
or  complaint.  There  is  a book  in  which  those  are  all  entered ; and  after  Lord  Erne’s 
decision,  publicly  expressed,  it  is  entered  in  a book.  In  some  cases  he  remits  rent  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  cattle ; or  if  there  is  a complaint  that  the  rent  is  too  high,  the 
land  is  looked  over. 

60.  Are  the  agriculturists  and  bailiffs  expected  to  attend  ?— Yes,  of  course. 

61.  Do  you  think  that  that  practice  of  communicating  with  his  lordship’s  tenantry  is 
considered  satisfactory  by  them  ? — Particularly  so. 

62.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  the  tenant  in  any  manner  recognised  upon  the  estate  ? 

I should  say,  generally  speaking,  it  is  recognised  in  the  district  I speak  of. 

63.  Are  there  any  restrictions  put  upon  it  ?— With  me  there  is  : that  there  is  no  person 
allowed  to  dispose  of  it  without  my  knowing  to  whom  it  is  to  he  disposed  of:  there  is  that 
understanding  on  the  estate. 

64.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  usually  paid?— It  varies'very  much,  indeed;  so 
much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  landlord,  and  the  rent  charged.  Indeed  there  is 
no  system  by  which  that  is  regulated. 

65.  Does  it  depend  much  upon  the  tenure  ? — I look  upon  it  as  the  tenant  havin'*  no 

tenure.  ° 


66.  Is  there  any  restriction  placed  upon  it  by  Lord  Erne,  as  to  the  amount  ?— No.  We 
nave  made  this  practice, — if  a man  goes  out  who  has  made  a little  improvement,  and  we 
are  satisfied  with  the  man  coming  in,  the  man  going  out  names  one  respectable  man,  and 
tne  one  coming  in  names  another,  and  they  fix  a reasonable  sum.  I found  those  things 
rl-eJ0?d  could  judge  of,  and  I said,  "If  you  will  allow  me  in  any  instance  to  he 

tne  tmrd,  1 will  do  so  ; if  not,  name  one  yourself.” 

6 1 . Can  you  state  what  is  the  ordinary  rate  at  which  the  possession  is  valued  ? — I could 
not  torm  any  opinion  about  it,  it  is  so  various ; there  is  no  scale  at  all.  I do  not  think  they 
ave  any  scale  among  themselves.  I think  five  years’  rent  is  a good  deal  too  high.  I speak 
wnere  there  is  no  improvement ; nothing  but  merely  possession. 

08.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  ?— I cannot 
Bay  o any  great  extent,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  district.  There  has  been  a general  wish 
to  consolidate  farms. 

69.  By  what  means  has  that  in  general  been  attempted  to  he  accomplished  ? — Where 
e nave  consolidated  farms  of  people  who  went  out,  we  have  intimated  our  -wish  for  them 
se  Vve  generally  found  those  people  on  farms  where  the  lease  had  expired,  and  they 
ere  before  that  in  the  character  of  under-tenants  of  a middleman.  They  were  aware  that 
- y ]voui(i  not  he  all  retained,  and  our  practice  was,  that  we  gave  them  to  understand,  we 
som  xr  Permj^  them  to  sell ; allowing  them  to  name  one  person,  and  I another : they  got 
e ning  always.  It  was  always  by  purchase,  unless  we  found  them  improper  characters, 
one  instance  Lord  Erne  (and  the  only  case  I recollect)  dispossessed  the  people  without 
hem  any  thing : we  knew  their  characters  were  not  very  good, 
as  heretofore  GXtent  *s  tlie  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  out  ?— Not  so  much 

^ Tjlrt*!!**118  d°  kadlords  take  to  prevent  it  ?— The  landlords  generally  express 


Gth  July,  1844. 
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r.  P.  Hamilton,  e3q. 
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their  disapprobation,  and  the  disapprobation  of  tbe  landlord  being  known  is  the  grey 
means  of  checking  it ; and  also  tbe  person  coming  in  finding  be  does  not  come  in  with  the 
approbation  of  tbe  landlord,  takes  away  tbe  inclination  to  purchase  or  take. 

72.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  are  they  getting  more  wealthy?— I m 
■ afraid  the  very  low  class  of  farmers  are  in  circumstances,  generally  speaking,  not  improv- 
in o-.  With  respect  to  tbe  larger  farmers,  I should  think  them  rather  improving,  if  any 
thing  ; they  are  not  getting  lower  in  point  of  circumstances  comparatively  with  the  lower 

73.  Are  tbe  labourers,  as  a class,  improving  in  then  circumstances  ? — I cannot  say  that 
they  are. 

74.  Under  whom  do  they  generally  bold  their  cottages? — Under  tbe  tenants. 

75.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  them,  and  what  accommodation  do  they  receive  ?- 
Generally  speaking,  a country  labourer  holding  a bouse,  with  a little  garden  attached  to  it, 
has  an  assurance  of  employment,  and,  in  some  instances,  very  irregular  employment.  In 
some  instances  a labourer  takes  bis  bolding,  and  gets  general  employment  amongst  the 

. better  description : amongst  tbe  other  class  be  gets  two  days’  work. 

76.  If  the  labourers  require  land  for  con-acre,  what  do  they  pay  for  it  ? — I should  tliint 
at  the  rate  of  £8  8s.  tbe  Irish  acre. 

77.  Have  you  any  regulations  on  tbe  estate,  as  to  labourers — as  to  tbe  number  or  the 
size  of  farms  that  should  have  labourers? — No,  indeed.  Lord  Erne  does  not  encourage 
them  unless  they  keep  comfortable  dwellings  for  them,  and  generally  speaking,  where  they 
are  under  the  class  of  farmers,  their  habitations  are  not  comfortable ; and  when  they  are 
not  comfortable  be  would  rather  not  see  them  at  all.  There  is  no  encouragement  given  for  ' 
those  persons  being  increased  in  number  over  the  estate. 

78.  From  what  does  that  arise  ? — Because  very  frequently  their  habitations  are  not 

very  comfortable,  and  it  is  not  very  gratifying  to  him  to  see  them  or  to  hear  their  lamen- 
tations. ...  i 

79.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  I cannot  say  that  there  ! 
have  been  any. 

80.  As  to  estates  of  different  classes,  for  example,  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  com- 
pared with  those  of  small,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  such  estates?—  j 
No,  I do  not  know  that  there  is : where  there  is  a resident  proprietor  they  are  generally  ; 
looked  after  better ; he  is  an  eye-witness  how  things  are  going  on. 

81.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  in  general? — I could  not  J 
say  ; the  county  cess  is  so  fluctuating,  I could  not  say. 

82.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — Upon  the 
payment  of  the  first  rent : I have  allowed  it  in  the  first  payment  of  rent  after  the  payment 
of  the  poor  rate. 

83.  Have  you  got  any  suggestions  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — The  difficulty  I ! 
find  is  with  respect  to  the  management  of  bogs  on  the  estate.  We  look  upon  bogs  as  an 
accommodation ; whereas  if  we  give  bog  to  a tenant,  and  he  occupies  it  a few  years,  it  dege- 
nerates into  a tenancy,  and  you  have  not  a control  over  it  without  resorting  to  ejectment 

I should  suggest  that  the  occupation  of  bog  for  one  or  two  years  should  not  go  to  create 
a tenancy,  but  should  be  an  accommodation,  and  that  the  landlord  should  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  upon  the  bog  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  parties  ; and  I find  among  the 
tenantry  themselves  it  creates  a great  deal  of  jealousy  and  bad  feeling,  whereas  if  they  ; 
were  aware  of  the  consequences,  they  would  be  more  agreeable.  I certainly  am  an  advo- 
cate for  the  landlord  paying  the  comity  cess,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  very  low  class  of 
tenantry,  with  liberty  to  receive  it  in  the  rent  afterwards. 

84.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  landlord  paying  a portion  of  the  county  cess,  as  is  the  , 
case  in  the  poor  rate  ? — With  the  very  low  class  he  might  do  it.  It  is  a very  difficult  thing  i 
to  draw  a line.  I think  he  should  pay  it,  but  be  repaid  again  : I do  not  know  how  far  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a portion.  I think  it  necessary  to  add,  that  Lord  Erne  ■ 
employs  an  agriculturist,  and  also  gives  premiums  for  an  improved  system  of  cultivation, 
draining,  ploughing,  reclaiming,  and  for  the  best  cattle.  Lady  Erne  also  gives  premiums  • 
for  the  best  butter,  the  best  knitted  stockings,  and  poultry.  The  great  advantage  is,  that  . 
the  premiums  are  not  given  in  money,  but  farming  implements  of  various  descriptions,  to  ! 
the  amount  of  the  money  which  they  conceive  the  individual  should  get. 

85.  Do  you  find  much  anxiety  and  competition  among  the  tenants  to  obtain  those  pit-  ; 
miums  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  increasing.  Lord  Erne  has  also  an  agricultural  museum  at  Lisnas-  j 
kea,  to  which  all  his  tenants  are  admitted.  Those  implements  that  are  given  as  premiums,  : 
are  made  in  Crom,  under  our  own  superintendence,  and,  of  course,  substantially  made  and  j 
painted  when  given  to  the  individuals. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  Andrew  Mair , and  Mr.  William  Milne,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — [Mr.  Mair.]— We  are  employed  by  Lord  Erne  as  agri- 
culturists, to  endeavour  to  make  the  farmers  improve  their  land. 

2.  Are  you  natives  of  this  country  ?— No ; we  both  come  from  Scotland. 

3.  .Are  you  allowed  to  occupy  your  time  in  any  trade  or  in  any  country  business?—^0’ 
nothing  at  all,  only  to  instruct  the  farmers. 

4. '  Are  there  any  rules  for  your  guidance  and  instruction  ? — Yes,  and  this  is  a copy  °* 
them,  which  we  hand  in. — [ The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — J 
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Creighton  Estates. — Rules  for  Agriculturists. 

1.  You  are  to  reside  as  nearly  as  can  be  arranged  in  the  centre  of  your  district. 

2.  You  are  not  to  employ  your  time  in  the  exercise  of  a trade,  or  in  any  country  business,  but  to 
consider  yourself  as  wholly  devoted  to  the  duties  of  your  office,  and  never  to  accept  of  any  emolument 
or  present  in  money  from  a tenant. 

3.  You  are,  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  your  inspection,  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  agent  of 
the  estate.  You  are  to  keep  a journal,  and  to  enter  therein  daily  the  duties  in  which  you  have  been 
employed,  and  to  afford  every  assistance  to  the  agent  when  required. 

4.  The  duties  of  your  office  are  to  visit  daily  and  instruct  the  tenantry  in  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  rearing  of  green  crops,  draining,  fencing,  and  reclaiming  of  waste  and  unprofitable  ground  • 
to  impress  upon  the  tenantry  the  advantage  of  making  their  farms  into  neat  and  convenient  sized 
fields,  levelling  old  and  unnecessary  ditches  ; to  see  that  the  bogs  in  your  district  are  fairly  distributed 
judiciously  cut,  and  drained.  You  are  to  inspect  the  making  and  repairing  of  roads,  and  suggest  where 
useful  ones  should  be  made  ; to  explain  to  the  tenantry  the  regulations  for  the  building  of  houses  and 
offices,  and  the  necessity  of  conforming  thereto,  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  an  allowance  You  will 
inform  those  who  intend  seeking  for  assistance  in  any  way,  that  they  must  send  in  a written  apnli 
cation,  or  petition,  through  the  bailiff,  to  the  agent  of  the  estate,  eight  days  previous  to  the  day 
appointed  for  holding  the  estate  court  at  Crom.  You  will  see  that  the  regulations  for  the  manao-/ 
meat  of  the  estate  are  attended  to,  be  diligent  in  visiting  the  tenants  during  the  progress  of  their 
improvements,  and  suggest  what  will  best  promote  their  comforts  and  advantage  the  estate 

5.  You  will  be  required  to  furnish  the  agent,  on  the  first  of  every  month,  with  a report  of  your 

proceedings  for  the  one  previous,  m which  you  will  state  the  farms  you  visited ; the  improvements  you 
suggested,— any  going  forward,  or  in  contemplation  by  the  tenants  ; the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
tenantry  to  attend  to  your  instructions ; to  report  any  change  in  the  dividing  of  farms,  or  any  other 
circumstances  connected  .with  your  district.  You  will  impress  upon  the  tenantry  the  advantage  of 
annually  whitewashing  their  dwelling-house  and  offices  ; ' and  in  the  report  for  the  month  of  May  in 
each  year,  state  where  this  necessary  work  has  been  neglected,  that  a person  may  be  employed  and 
the  expense  charged  to  the  tenant.  1 J ’ 

fi.  It  is  expected  that  a corresponding  improvement,  with  due  diligence  and  exertion  on  your  part 
will  appear  amongst  the  tenantry,  and  that  you  will  exhibit  in  your  own  person  an  example  of  strict 
sobriety,  and  every  other  improvement  which  a well-regulated  mode  of  living  is  sure  to  effect  on  the 
habits  and  morals  of  the  people. 

r .1'  W,*Ie  J,ou  b!en  en«aSed  as  agriculturists  ?_Only  for  the  last  sis  months. 
[Air.  Milne. J — I have  been  here  not  quite  four  years. 

C.  Is  there  any  system  of  allowances  given  to  the  tenants  for  their  improvements  on  the 
lands  or  in  then-  houses  ?—[Mr.  Mair.]—N o regular  system  ; there  are  rewards  given  to 

the  tenants  found  to  merit  any  tiling  : his  lordship  gives  them  premiums.  [Mr.  Milne.'] 

And  allowing  one-fourth  of  the  money  expended  in  building  houses.  There  are  a few  if 
they  fall  into  arrear,  he  will  allow  them  six  months’  rent  to  bring  them  on. 

7.  Those  who  fall  into  arrear  from  the  depression  of  the  times  or  loss  of  cattle,  are  they 
allowed  to  work  it  out  ?— Yes.  [Mr.  Mair.]—I  think  it  is  for  the  want  of  proper  manage- 
ment generally  they  fall  into  arrears.  fa 

S.  Do  you  find  the  tenantry  willing  to  follow  your  advice  ?—\Mr.  MUm.~\—Nq  • thev 
are  very  stiff  in  that.  J 3 

9.  Have  you  yourself  any  farm  ? — No. 

10.  When  you  came  to  the  country  four  years  ago,  what  was  the  rotation  of  crons 

amongst.the  tenantry  ? — None  whatever.  1 

11-  was  tlie  Pra^e  ? — [Mr.  Mairl] — The  practice  was  just  to  crop  the  land  until 
it  would  bear  no  more.  r 

12.  What  did  they  do  when  it  was  exhausted  ?— Just  to  let  it  lie  out. 

lonq it  lie  out  before  they  began  to  cultivate  it  again  ?— Six  or  seven  years. 
!'  wi  y*0U, 0 bsef.vf  tllat  Practlce  to  prevail  upon  other  estates  at  this  time  ?— Yes. 

, „ ' 'V  , stePs. dld  y°u  take  to  introduce  a better  system  ?— The  first  step  we  took  was 
to  get  a system  of  rotation  of  cropping. 

^ 18  any  Particular  farm  selected  with  regard  to  which  you  were  allowed  to  direct  a 
acm  ^rwT56’  ? Ti?  COnfned  t0  SivinS  advice?— Giving  advice.  There  were  two 
es  under  the  school  house ; I commenced  there  by  putting  it  into  the  four  course, 
for » wl T tlie  Cnurf  you  colder  best  for  a farm  of  that  size  ?— It  would  not  do  at  all 
is  m • ’ 01lly  for  sma11  farms. 

agjgp*  at  “ the  usual  °f  tiie  farms  upon  Lord  Erne’s  estate  ?— From  ten  to  twenty 

any^ized  famtiie  ^ ccmrse  for  a teu  acre  farm  ?— The  seven  shift  course  is  the  best  for 

cron!  Sjff®  wJlat  tbat  rotation  was ? — Oats,  in  the  first  place ; then  potatoes,  or  green 
21  Do  _°atS’  0r  barJ?Y> laid  down  'with-  hay  or  grass  ; then  three  years  in  pasture. 

No  • tbpv  Lluf  <'f®culty  in  carrying  out  that  system  in  farms  of  four  or  five  acres 
thev  woiflrl  » *nd  Xt  m°re  convenient  if  they  would  adopt  that  plan.  Upon  any  farm 

uiey  would  find  more  return  from  it.  r J 

in  a comi-sa  anJ  instances  uPori  Lord  Erne’s  estate  in  which  the  seven  shift  system  is 
he  at  it  in  n a<7?Ption  now  ? — No ; there  are  two  or  three  farms  in  this  district  which  will 
under  tbp  notber  year.  [Mr.  Milne.']— There  are  some  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
23.  Ha  b C0^se’.uPon  four  acre  farms. 

*>4  A^8  ousC"feeding  been  much  introduced  since  you  came  here  ? Yes. 

• 25.  S°nS  f at  daSS  of  farmcrs  ?— [Mr.  Mair.]— The  small  farmers, 
to  feel  tb p an  opinion  whether  the  small  farmers  upon  the  estate  are  beginning 

vantages  of  the  improved  system  ? — [Mr,  Milne.]— Yes,  indeed,  they  have. 
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[Mr.  Mair.] Not  so  xnuclx  tliis  year,  in  consequence  of  the  dry  season ; in  future  jean 

they  will  sow  more  grasses. 

26.  Are  there  many  instances  where  they  have  house-fed  throughout  the  year? — 
Milne.]— No,  not  a great  many  of  them ; but  they  have  all  less  or  more  of  it. 

27.  Do  you  think  that  the  premiums  offered  by  Lord  Erne  have  contributed  much  to 
improvement? — Indeed  I think  there  would  be  nothing  done  but  for  the  premiums. 

28.  If  they  were  discontinued,  are  the  people  so  sensible  of  the  improvements  that  ther 
would  continue  them  ?— They  think  so  much  of  the  little  premiums,  that  they  do  a good 
deal  for  the  sake  of  it. 

29.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  small  or  large  farmers ; which  are  the  more  ready 
to  adopt  it  ? — The  small  farmers. 

30.  Do  you  find  any  farmers  on  other  estates  come  down  and  look  at  the  improvement! 
upon  Lord  Erne’s  estate  ? — Just  looking  at  them  going  by. 

31.  It  has  not  excited  much  attention? — [Mr.  Mair.] — Yes,  on  the  day  of  the  plough, 
ing  matches. 

32.  Have  persons  on  the  adjoining  estates  consulted  you  as  to  the  course  they  should 
pursue? — [Mr.  Milne.~\ — Very  few. 

33.  It  is  your  duty  also  to  impress  upon  the  tenants  the  necessity  of  keeping  their  house 
whitewashed  and  cleaned  ? — [Mr.  Milne.'] — Yes.  [Mr.  Mair.] — I think  the  other  tenant! 
in  the  district  take  an  example  from  Lord  Erne  in  that  respect;  they  look  up  to  him  a 
being  something  superior. 

34.  Do  you  attend  the  estate  courts  held  at  certain  times  in  the  year? — Yes. 

35.  Are  there  many  applications  usually  made  to  Lord  Erne  on  those  occasions?-! 
great  many. 

36.  Do  you  find  any  improvement  in  the  implements  among  the  people,  either  by  Lord 
Erne  giving  out  so  many,  or  by  the  museum  ? — [Mr.  Milne .] — Yes,  there  is  au  improve- 
ment in  the  implements,  particularly  ploughs. 

37.  Do  you  find  that  the  fanners  take  much  care  of  the  implements  given  out  as  pre- 
miums ? — Yes,  they  do. 

38.  Do  they  use  them? — Yes,  they  do. 

39.  Is  it  part  of  your  business  to  superintend  and  direct  any  new  arrangement  of  tie 
fields  of  the  farms? — Yes. 

40.  Have  you  any  power  of  enforcing  it  ? — No,  only  to  try  and  persuade  them  to  doit 

41.  Have  fences  been  repaired,  and  fields  squared,  in  many  instances?— Yes,  a great 
many. 

42.  Is  there  any  regulation  as  to  seeds  ? — Lord  Erne  has  a seedsman  he  has  appointed 
here  to  get  seeds  for  him. 

43.  How  are  they  distributed? — He  sells  them. 

44.  Does  Lord  Erne  require  that  they  should  be  got  at  a place  where  they  are  good?- 
Yes.  [Mr.  Mair.] — They  are  bought  from  Lawson  and  Son,  in  Edinburgh ; and  I think  he 
gave  them  seeds  at  a lower  price  than  cost  price. 

45.  Is  the  price  fixed  by  Lord  Erne? — No,  I think  the  man  is  at  liberty  to  charge  what 
he  can  get. 

46.  Are  the  tenants  at  liberty  to  buy  any  where  else  ? — Yes,  any  town  they  choose. 

47.  It  is  an  advantage  to  the  tenantry  that  that  shop  is  established? — Yes. 

48.  Is  the  country  generally  much  in  need  of  draining? — [Mr.  Milne.] — Very  muchii 
my  part. 

49.  Is  there  any  facility  for  draining ; are  stones  plenty  generally? — Yes,  they  are. 

50.  Has  there  not  been  a manufactory  of  tiles  established? — Yes,  in  Crom  there  has. 

51.  Have  you  any  regulations  as  to  the  cost  of  draining,  either  vvith  stones  or  tiles?— 
What  little  I have  gone  on  with  comprehends  the  two  acres.  I drained  that,  and  I cm 
state  that  the  expense  of  opening  was  lir7.  per  perch,  Irish  measure,  thirty  inches  deep, 
forty  inches  wide,  upon  the  regular  Dcanston  plan  ; stoning  and  brealdng,  and  filling, 

a perch  : the  stones  were  on  the  ground ; 224  perches  to  an  acre,  at  the  distance  of  fifte® 
feet.  I have  another  instance,  where  I had  to  draw  the  stones  a mile  by  water,  and  half  • 
mile  by  land  ; that  is  a great  deal  dearer.  The  opening  was  the  same,  the  breaking  of  the 
stones  and  filling  was  Sd.  per  perch. 

52.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  done  it  with  tiles? — Yes ; it  would  have 
been  much  cheaper. 

53.  At  what  rate  per  thousand  can  tiles  be  procured  ? — Lord  Erne  is  selling  them  at  M* 
a thousand. 

54.  And  they  would  have  been  much  cheaper  ? — Yes. 

55.  How  many  tiles  to  an  acre  ? — Three  thousand  five  hundred. 

56.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Irish  acre  still  ?— Yes. 

57.  Was  this  draining  for  Lord  Erne  himself,  or  for  one  of  his  tenants  ? For  one  ofhi 

tenants. 

58.  Has  much  draining  been  executed  by  any  of  his  tenants  ? — Yes ; there  were  eon#- 
thing  about  thirty  acres  done  by  the  tenants  last  year,  in  my  district  alone. 

59.  Was  any  of  it  done  with  tiles  ? — No,  none. 

60.  Has  there  been  any  done  with  tiles  ? — No  ; only  one.  He  has  not  been  able  & 
auppiy  the  tenantry  as  yet.  There  are  some  few  who  want  them. 

61.  Has  the  drainage  of  the  thirty  acres  been  effectually  and  well  done  to  your  satisfy 
tion?— Yes. 

- 62.  And  upon  Mr.  Smith’s  principles  ?— Yes ; all  upon  that. 
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63.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  soil  in  this  district,  should  you  say  it  was  capable  of 
verv  great  improvement  by  draining  ?— Yes,  it  is,  of  very  great. 

6*4.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil?— Clay. 

65.  Is  limestone  to  be  had  in  the  district  ?— Plenty.  > 

66.  Would  lime  be  applicable  advantageously? — Yes;  if  it  was  drained  at  all ; not  as  it  is. 

67.  Doyou  think  if  the  land  was  well  drained  its  produce  might  be  greatly  increased? — Yes. 

68.  Would  it  be  able  to  produce  wheat?— Yes  ; except  in  the  mountain  districts. 

69.  Where  oats  are  grown  now,  wheat  might  be  grown  by  an  improved  mode  of  agri- 
culture ? — Yes.  . 

70.  Then,  in  your  opinion  would  the  expense  ot  draining  be  soon  repaid  to  the  farmer 
who  drained  ?— Indeed  I think  it  would. 

71.  When  was  that  draining  executed  ? — Last  season. 

72.  What  crop  is  upon  it  now  ? — Potatoes. 

•73.  What  part  of  Scotland  do  you  come  from  ? — Aberdeenshire. 

74.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? — [Mr.  Mair.] — Ayrshire. 

75.  Is  there  much  of  the  land  where  you  come  from  that  corresponds  with  this  in  its 
natural  qualities? — Yes ; but  it  is  not  so  wet  as  it  is  here. 

76.  What  should  you  say  was  the  rent  of  land  of  this  quality  in  Scotland  ? — Three 
pounds  the  Scotch  acre. 

77.  What  would  that  be  by  the  Irish  acre  ? — Nearly  £4. 

78.  You  think  that  the  Scotch  farmers  could  afford  to  pay  £4  an  acre  for  land  corres- 
ponding with  this  under  the  Scotch  system  ? — Yes ; if  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  Scotch 
markets  here. 

79.  The  landlord  pays  all  taxes? — No  ; some  of  the  farmers  pay  the  taxes  and  the  public 
burdens  on  the  land. 

80.  Then  do  you  think  if  the  markets  were  the  same  here  as  in  Scotland,  and  the  Scotch 
culture  introduced,  there  might  be  a considerable  increase  of  rent,  and  the  farmers  well 
able  to  bear  it  ? — Yes ; I actually  think  there  might  be. 

81.  Do  you  concur  in  that  opinion? — [Mr.  Milne.'] — Yes,  I do. 

82.  Has  there  been  any  subsoiling  executed  in  this  district  ? — [Mr.  Mair.] — I have  not 
seen  it.  [Mr.  Milne?] — There  was  a little  hi  my  district. 

83.  Was  the  land  you  have  mentioned  yourself  subsoiled  ? —No  ; the  gentlemen  it 
belonged  to  found  the  expense  would  be  too  great. 

84.  Is  there  much  mountain  land  on  Lord  Erne’s  estate,  or  others,  which  might  pro- 
fitably he  reclaimed? — [Mr.  Mair.] — Yes:  I think  that  there  are  very  good  crops  this 
year  on  the  mountain  reclaimed  land.  I never  saw  it  before. 

85.  Have  you  been  engaged  yourself  in  Scotland  in  reclaiming  land  ? — Yes ; a little  : but 
it  was  mostly  low  land  where  I -was  brought  up — arable  land. 

S6.  Are  you  acquainted  much  with  the  other  parts  of  this  neighbourhood  besides  Lord 
Erne’s  estate  ? — [Mr.  Milne.] — No  ; we  never  scarcely  leave  it. 

87.  Have  you  made  any  calculations  of  the  expense  of  improving  Lind  by  subsoiling  and 
draining  with  tiles  ? — Yes  ; the  expense  of  tiles  per  acre,  £3.  Delivering  at  a reasonable 
distance,  say  two  miles,  14s.  Putting  in  the  tiles,  £l  1 4s.  Subsoiling  with  horses,  the 
spade  labour  being  10d  a day,  £l  5s. ; being  upon  the  whole,  £6  13s. 

88.  You  think  land  might  be  thoroughly  chained  and  subsoiled  at  that  expense  ? — Yes, 
not  more  than  £6  13s. 

89.  How  deep  do  you  propose  to  subsoil  ? — Fourteen  inches. 

90.  What  do  you  calculate  the  increased  produce  after  improvement  in  this  way  ? — I think 
it  would  produce  two  quarters  of  oats  more  than  if  in  its  natural  state.  We  estimate  that 
at  £2. 

91.  You  calculate,  by  an  expenditure  of  £6  1 3s.  an  acre,  an  increased  produce  of  £2  would 
be  obtained  ? — Yes. 

92.  Supposing  a system  of  improving  land  in  this  way  was  adopted,  must  the  farmers 
employ  many  labourers  ? — Yes. 

93.  Do  you  think  there  is  enough  of  employment  in  improving  the  land  in  the  manner 
you  have  suggested  to  give  employment  to  the  small  farmers  or  labourers  ? — There  are 
verv  few  labourers  fully  employed.  It  would  take  the  whole  of  the  labourers  to  farm  the 
^properly,  if  the  farmers  would  employ  them. 

94.  Have  you  had  much  opportunity  of  observing  the  way  in  which  labourers  execute  their 

W°n  - ^ country  ? — [Mr.  Milne.] — They  do  it  very  badly ; they  merely  scratch  the  land. 

.0.  \V  hat  are  the  general  wages  of  the  labourer  in  the  part  of  Scotland  you  are  acquainted 

qh/ W°“6  ■SMi°g  “ ^ tkeir  meat 

meat  " ^ ra*e  °f  wages  here  among  the  small  farmers  ? — Sixpence  a day,  with  their 

9[- WWch  do  you  think  the  cheapest,  taking  the  different  ways  in  which  they  do  their 
a Scotch lab?  — ^ere  very  little  difference.  [Mr.  Mair .] — I would  rather  have 

r \0Xi  think  the  labour  of  the  Scotch  labourer  is  cheaper  at  Is.  than  the  work  of  the 
labourer  at  6<2.  ? — Yes  ; because  they  would  not  have  them  at  all  in  Scotland  if  they 
n°t  do  it  better  than  they  do  here. 

fenn  V rSUr  °P.™on>  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  that  a man  can  advantageously 
if  mne.] — Ten  acres  is  small  enough  for  any  farmer.  [Mr.  Mair.] — I think, 

33  n®hody  but  himself,  five  is  enough  for  him  to  work  by  the  spade.  It  will  take 
men  to  labour  ten  acres  by  the  spade. 
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8/A  July,  1844. 

331. 

Major  Wm.  Sterne. 


100.  You  think  a man  could  maintain  himself  uponfive  acres  ? — Yes.  If  they  have  lar»  i 
families,  they  can  go  out  to  service. 

101.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  system  of  con-acre  ? — [Mr.  Milne.] — Yes,  I see  it 

102.  Do  you  think  that  a man  paying  £S  for  con-acre  has  an  advantage  in  it  ? Yes  * if ' 

he  has  a good  crop,  he  will  get  a little  profit  in  the  market.  A great  many  of  the  ton 
here  take  con-acre,  and  make  a profit  in  the  market. 

103.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  of  the  amount  of  profit  a man  can  make  out  of  an  acre 
after  paying  £8  ? — They  are  supposed  to  have  upon  tlieir  half  rood  from  five  to  six  or  eighj 
barrels,  and  for  that  they  get  6s.  or  7s.  or  10s.  That  would  be,  at  5s.,  £2  10s.,  and|e 
rent  would  be  25s.  Then  there  would  be  the  labour  out  of  that  again  and  the  seed. 

104.  What  would  you  estimate  the  seed  and  the  labour? — They  would  get  it  set  fa 
about  3s.  id.,  and  the  seed  about  3s. 

105.  Then  there  is  the  conveying  to  market  ? — That  would  be  about  6 d.  a barrel.  That 
would  make  the  total  expense  of  cultivation  £l  9s.,  and  I estimate  the  value  of  theprodnce 
at  £2  10s.,  if  a good  crop ; so  that  the  labourer  would  have  a profit  of  £l  out  of  it. 

106.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  at  all  in  Scotland  ? — [Mr.  Mair.] — No ; I hare 
never  seen  it  at  all.  . 

107.  What  do  you  consider  a good  crop  of  potatoes? — [Mr.  Milne .] — Forty  barrels  is  \ 
very  good  crop. 

108.  The  highest  would  be  upwards  of  sixty? — Yes. 

109.  When  you  spoke  of  land  being,  by  improved  culture,  capable  of  paying  £4  anacre, : 
what  should  you  say  it  pays  nowin  this  country? — [Mr.  Mair.] — Twenty-five  or  tlunj : 
shillings. 

110.  Have  any  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  used  guano  ? — No ; I have  not  seen  any  of j 

it  used  here  at  all.  * i 

111.  Are  they  willing  to  feed  their  cattle  in  the  house,  or  are  they  unwilling  to  adopt ; 
that  system  ? — [Mr.  Milne] — They  object  to  it.  [Mr.  Mair.] — I should  not  like  to  feed  j 
entirely  in  the  house.  [Mr.  Milne.] — in  the  summer  season  it  is  against  the  nature  of  tie  i 
cattle  to  keep  them  entirely  in  the  house. 

1 12.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  have  a cow  upon  a small  farm  of  five  acres  without  I 
feeding  entirely  in  the  house  ? — [Mr.  Mair.] — Yes,  you  could  feed  a cow  in  the  house  j 
very  well.  If  they  would  do  right  with  the  land  upon  the  two  acres  drained,  they  can  keep  i 
a cow ; but  they  are  obliged  to  feed  her  entirely  m the  house. 

113.  You  do  not  think  that  the  cows  thrive  well  ? — No,  .not  to  have  them  in  the  home ; 
altogether.  I would  have  them  in  the  house  in  the  day,  and  put  them  out  in  the  night, j 
during  the  warm  weather. 

[ The  witnesses  withdrew.] 


Enniskillen,  Monday,  8th  July,  1844. 

Major  William  Sterne,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Gola,  near  Brookborough,  in  the  comity  of  Fermanagh. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  yourself  occupy  ? — Fifty  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — My  own  neighbourhood,  \ 
the  barony  of  Magherastephaua. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district?— It  is  of  good  quality,  and  the  farm  . 
are  small,  generally. 

6.  Is  that  a very  populous  district  ? — It  is. 

/.  How  long  have  you  been  in  possession  of  this  farm? — I purchased  it  two  years  ago; ; 
but  I have  been  in  possession  about  fifteen  years. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise,  in  this  district?-  j 
Improving,  generally. 

9.  In  what  particulars  ? — As  to  seed  and  labour,  and  the  industry  of  the  people,  I think 
and  the  encouragement  of  the  landlords,  too  ; greater  encouragement  is  now  given  thu 
was  formerly. 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools,  and  what  has  their  effed 
been  ? — None  ; the  nearest  is  upon  Lord  Erne’s  estate : none  on  this  estate. 

1 1.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district,  and  tie 
mode  of  culture  ? — They  vary  from  five  to  thirty  or  forty  acres. 

12.  What  is  the  most  general  size  ? — From  five  to  ten. 

13.  As  yet,  has  the  improved  tillage  had  any  sensible  effect  upon  the  demand  fir 
labour  ? — I do  not  think  it  has,  generally. 

14.  In  what  manner,  in  general,  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract  or  proposal?—®! 
private  contract. 

15.  Are  valuators  ever  employed  ? — No,  except  on  the  government  and  poor  rate  valua- 
tions. r 

16.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  laud  in  the  district?—® 
varies  very  considerably.  I have  made  a memorandum  of  the  minimum  and  maximum;  j 
understand,  they  vary  from  5s.  to  £2.  On  Lord  Erne’s,  for  instance,  which  is  in  the  inn* 
diate  neighbourhood,  the  minimum  is  5s.,  and  the  u-ia-dmnm  £2 ; Sir  Arthur  Brooke*, 
which  is  the  estate  I reside  on,  it  is  from  7s.  to  £l  10*  I believe  Sir  Arthur’s  lands*8 
the  lowest  of  any  one  in  the  county. 
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17.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  the  usual  setting  value  hears  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations  ? — I think  the  setting  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  government  valuation  and.  the  poor  law  valuation ; the  poor  law  valuation,  and  the 
government  valuation,  are  considerably  under  the  setting  of  the  land,  in  general. 

18.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ? Very 

trifling. 

19.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund,  or  local  usurers,  to  make  up  his 
rent  Yes,  the  lower  description  of  tenantry,  very  much,  indeed. 

20.  What  effect  has  that  system  upon  the  tenant  ? — A very  bad  effect,  indeed ; it  has 
brought  a great  deal  of  poverty  into  the  country,  and  done  very  little  good. 

21.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  in  the  district? — A great  many  middlemen. 

22.  What  is  the  state  of  the  class  under  them  ? — Poor,  in  general. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ’—Generally  by  lease. 

21.  Do  you  faiow  the  usual  term  and  the  usual  covenants  ? — The  term  generally  is  three 
lives  or  thirty-one  years. 

25.  What  axe  the  peculiar  covenants  usuallyintroduced?— There  is  a covenant  with  respect 
to  using  the  manor  mill,  that  is  generally  in  the  old  leases,  and  the  very  arbitrary  amount 
of  duty  work  and  duty  fowl,  which  is  a great  curse  in  the  country.  They  have  not  been 
called  for  lately,  since  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  though  they  all  remain  on  the  lease. 
Their  not  being  called  for  has  given  great  satisfaction ; nothing  has  given  such  satisfaction 
in  the  country. 

26.  By  whom  arc  the  permanent  improvements  effected  ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — By  the  tenant,  entirely. 

27.  Are  the  landlords  in  the  country  in  the  habit  of  paying  any  proportion  of  the  im- 
provements ? — None,  whatever. 

28.  Can  you  give  us  a description  of  the  cost  of  any  such  improvements,  and  the  return 
or  profit  from  them  ? — The  improvements  on  the  farm  on  which  I reside,  generally  speak- 
ing, some  of  them  have  been  entirely  made  by  the  tenant,  as  building  to  a very  considera- 
ble amount : for  instance,  to  the  amount,  on  one  farm  which  I hold,  of  £325  on  buildings 
and  improvements ; and  on  Gola  farm,  £750. 

29.  State  the  nature  of  those  improvements  generally ; how  much  land  do  you  hold 
altogether  ? — In  my  own  hands  fifty  acres ; but  under  the  two  leases  I hold,  some  of  which 
I set  out  to  under-tenants,  seventy  acres. 

30.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  whole  of  this  expenditure  has  taken  place  upon  those 
seventy  acres  ? — Yes. 


31.  "Altogether  about  £1,100? — Yes. 

32.  Within  what  time  did  it  take  place  ? — It  was  not  all  expended  by  me ; but  I purchased 
the  improvements  of  Colonel  Dundas,  which  I consider  the  same  thing. 

33.  Do  you  include  the  purchase-money  of  this  farm  in  the  £1,100? — Yes. 

34.  How  much  money  have  you  actually  expended  upon  these  farms,  in  improvements, 
since  you  have  been  in  possession  of  them? — On  Gola  altogether,  £200. 

35.  Within  what  period  ? — Within  about  three  years. 

36.  How  much  laud  is  there  in  Gola  ? — Thirty-four  acres  Irish. 

37.  TV  hat  term  of  lease  have  you  now? — One  life. 

38.  TT  hat  is  the  nature  of  the  improvements  ? — Building,  draining,  and  fencing ; and 
bringing  in  land  from  bog  and  waste  land. 

39.  You  include  in  that  expenditure  the  expenses  of  cultivation? — No,  not  of  the  crop, 
but  my  fencing,  draining,  ditching,  and  planting. 

40.  With  respect  to  the  others  ? — With  respect  to  Braindrum,  I gave  £340  purchase,  and 
I have  expended  about  £145  within  ten  year's. 

41.  TV  hat  lease  have  you  of  Braindrum  ? — One  old  life. 

42.  Is  there  any  other  farm? — Yes,  Brookborough ; in  that  case  there  are  houses  built 
within  the  last  three  years. 

43.  TVhat  lease  have  you  of  that  ? — A lease  of  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years. 

[ The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — •} 

flriTT'rT  ^°r  ^le  ’n^orrnadon  of  the  Land  Commission,  about  to  assemble  in  Enniskillen,  on  the 

’ °f  landlords  under  whom  Major  Sterne  holds  land,  and  has  made  improvements, 

in  he  county  Fermanagh,  and  other  particulars  of  amount  of  rents,  &c. 


iraum  of  Maximum  of  Duty  work. 
Sent  Rent  and 

• Acre.  per  Acre.  Duty  fowl. 


1 ! Earl  of  Erne,  Crom  Castle,  Resident. 

2 :Mr.  Montgomery,  Littlemount,  Absentee. 


Ten  per  cent  in  1813. 
None;  duties  paid  in  money. 


3 SirA'Brooke.  Colebrooke,  Resident.  0 7 0 1 10  0 Canceled  From  2s.  to  10*.  per  iu 

4 Mr.  i.  . . „ since  1843,  war  price  rent,  since  1843. 

ywood,  Maguire  s Bridge,  Absentee.  1 5 0 3 0 0 None.  None. 

4 M»j°r Sterne,  Gola.  r, inn  1 in  n r- c 


Resident.  1 0 0 1 10  0 


. From  fire  to  twenty-five  per 
ci-nt.  since  1842 ; also  fif- 
teen per  cent,  for  half-year 
pnding  November.  1843. 


8th  July , 1844. 

331. 

Major  Wm.  filerne. 
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Statement  of  Sums  expended  by  Major  Sterne,  in  Improvements  on  different  landlords’  property. 


Qlh  July,  1844. 

331. 

Major  Wm.  Sterne. 


So. 

Names. 

Tonnland. 

Buildings. 

Draining 
Road  Making 

Fencing 
Bringing  in 

Planting. 

1 

Mr.  Montgomery, 

Littlemount. 

£ s.  il. 
200  0 0 

£ a,  <1. 
50  0 0 

£ 

50  0 0 

£ *.  </. 
25  0 0 

Dispossessed  by  agent;  since 
dead. 

2 

Sir  A.  Brooke, 

Gola. 

Gola. 

Braindrum. 

Braindram. 

Brookborougli. 

350  0 0 
100  0 0 
340  0 0 
50  0 0 
120  0 0 

30  0 0 
50  0 0 

60  0 .0 
50  0 0 

10  0 0 
5 0 0 

Exclusive  of  costs  for  Colonel 
Dundas’s  improvements, 
Exclusive  of  costs  for  Mr. 
Macartney’s  improvements. 
Exclusive  of  costs  for  Mi 
Stoney'a  improvements. 

3 

’Mr.  Hey-wood, 

Maguire’s  Bridge 

100  0 0 

- 

- 

Including  costs  and  expense 
for  Mr.  Dunbar's  imprint. 

10  0 0 

— 

~ 

Subsequent  buildings  and  n- 
pairs. 

Recapitulation,  8th  July,  1844. 


Littlemount. 

Gola. 

Braindrum. 

Broolcborough. 

Maguire’s  Bridge, 

£200 

£550 

£340 

£120 

£100 

50 

100 

50 

10 

50 

30 

50 

25 

6o  : 

50 

10 

5 

£325 

£750 

£495 

£120 

£110 

Total,  £1,800 


Sec  Mr.  Taylor' & 
Evidence, 

/JV’o.  333.J 


44.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the  j 

purchase-money  paid?— To  the  tenant.  Since  the  last  session  of  Parliament  Sir  Arthra  ; 
Brooke  has  issued  a manifesto  to  Iris  tenantry.  I purchased  under  Sir  Arthur's  father,  mth  j 
his  consent  and  approbation,  and  request  almost.  j 

45.  In  that  case  the  sale  of  good-null  is  recognised  by  the  landlord  ? — It  is  not  recognised 
by  Sir  Arthur ; it  was  by  his  hither  : but  Sir  Arthur  will  not  give  me  permission  to  sell. 

4(3.  Is  it  generally  put  a stop  to,  or  only  in  your  particular  case  ? — It  is  generally  pan  \ 

btOp  tO.  t 11  o XT  ' 

47.  In  this  particular  case  have  you  applied  to  Sir  Arthur  for  leave  to  sell . — lie  gave 
his  consent  and  afterwards  withdrew  it.  , 

4S.  Did  he  withdraw  his  consent  as  to  any  particular  person? — He  withdrew  it  altogether, 
he  would  not  let  me  sell.  . , •, 

49.  Is  there  any  uon-alienation  clause  in  the  lease? — No  ; and  that  was  confirmed. D” 
man  who  went  to  Sir  Arthur.  He  was  told,  “ You  may  purchase  from  Major  Sterne,  bot 
when  the  life  dies  I will  turn  you  out;”  and  the  man  would  not  purchase.  I said  to*. 
Arthur,  “ Let  me  have  the  purchase-money,  and  sell  to  whom  you  please  ; purchase  ltvoai- 
self,  or  any  friend  you  please.  I only  want  to  sell  my  interest  and  purchase  somewhere  else. 

50.  Is  that  the  extent  of  the  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  us  ? — Yes.  If  I had  pa- , 

mission  to  sell,  I would  retire  at  once.  _ . , • 

51.  Do  you  consider  that  the  farmers  are  improving  in  their  worldly  circumstances.-; 

Yes,  I think  they  are.  , 

52.  Do  you  consider  that  the  labourers  are  getting  better  or  worse  ? — The  labo 
stand  upon  the  same  ground,  and  when  they  can  get  employment  they  are  very 
able.  I employ  a great  many  men.  I employ  more  men  than  any  other  man  of  the  s» 
means,  on  the  ground  of  charity. 

53.  What  wages  do  you  give  ? — Tenpence  in  summer,  and  S d.  in  the  winter.  ■ 

54.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us,  of  any  measures  of  unprof ! 

ment  in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  haw?  ■ 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  o 
soil,  to  extend  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  . 
and  tenant  ? — Generally  speaking,  in  many  instances  I should  say  that  the  rent  is  too  tuc, 
and  that  if  the  rent  were  lowered,  it  would  create  a better  feeling  between  landlords 
tenants  and  be  a more  just  thing.  _ 

55.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  for  arranging  about  the  rent  ? — You  cannot  interfere 
the  landlord’s  property  if  he  asks  too  much  rent,  hut  I would  suggest  generally  that  . 
should  be  a valuation  for  rent  by  respectable  tenantry.  As  to  improvements,  Sir  A 
has  laid  down  a plan  that  cannot  be  deviated  from  now ; but  I think  if  there  was  a 
jury  of  respectable  tenants  from  the  neighbouring  estates,  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

56.  Do  you  think  the  landlord’s  rights  would  be  safe  in  their  keeping  ? — I do.  ^ 

57.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sell  your  com  in  the  market  at  the  valua  don  put  upon  • 
the  corn  merchants  ? — I would  not.  They  would  say  that  it  was  not  worth  so  muc 

I thought  it  was  reasonably  worth  so  much ; but  I know  very  well  I may  as  well  go  j 
shop  and  say,  “ What  is  that  cloth  a yard?”  “ It  is  £l “ I must  have  it  for  15$. , 
say  they1  ask  too  much  for  the  land.  Yon  cannot  compel  the  landlord,  of  courge. 
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5S.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  county  cess,  and  other  burdens 
falling  upon  the  landlords  and  tenants  ? — Yes ; I -would  suggest  that  the  landlords  should  pay 
every  thing  except  rent.  The  landlord  should  pay  all  but  rent,  taking  the  valuation  of  the 
county  cess  for  the  last  seven  years  as  the  average  ; for  instance,  the  county  cess  comes  to 

6.'\  an  acre,  we  will  say : I pay  £l  rent,  and  I will  pay  the  landlord  26s.  rent, — he  paying 
every  thing,  just  as  the  rent-charge  is  added.  And  my  reason  for  that  is,  that  it  would 
oiveVreat  satisfaction  to  the  tenant,  and  could  not  be  any  possible  injury  to  the  landlord ; 
the  tenant  would  be  prepared  half-yearly  to  meet  the  agent.  There  would  be  no  poor-rate 
collector  or  county  cess  collector  to  annoy  him,  or  to  take  away  his  blanket ; for,  as  they 
say,  they  can  keep  the  landlord  or  agent  off  for  a week  or  two,  till  the  produce  is  fit  for 
the  market,  but  that  the  collector  will  not  go  away  without  the  blanket  or  some  value,  and 
the  tenant  has  to  run  through  the  country  to  borrow  money  to  redeem  his  pledge,  and  it  is 
a source  of  very  great  annoyance. 

[T/ie  witness  ivit/idreio.] 

Captain  Edward  Archdall,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Riversdale — Enniskillen  is  the  post  town— in  the  county 
of  Fermanagh. 

2.  You  are  a magistrate,  and  deputy  lieutenant  and  grand  juror,  of  the  comity,  and  a 
landed  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  consider  yourself  well  acquainted  ? It  is  an 

extensive  district : the  family  property  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Lough,  in  the  baronies  of 
Lurg,  and  Magheraboy,  and  Clanawley.  I am  myself  in  the  barony  of  Tirkennedy,  for 
county  purposes. 

4.  Is  it  generally  a tillage  or  a grazing  district  ? — Tirkennedy  and  Lurg  are  principally 
tillage  ; Magheraboy  is  principally  grazing. 

5.  What  should  you  say  was  the  principal  size  of  the  farms  in  Tirkennedy  and  Lur°-  ? 

Very  few  exceeding  twenty  acres. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  by  valua- 
tion ? — By  valuation  : the  rent  is  laid  upon  the  land  by  the  landlord  or  agent. 

7.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  the  usual  setting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations  ?— From  any  thing  I have  looked  to,  I think  it  is  rather  under  the 
poor  law  valuation,  but  above  the  Ordnance  valuation. 

8.  How  much  should  you  say  above  the  Ordnance  valuation  ? — Probably  one-fourth,  or 
twenty-five  per  cent. 

9.  Does  the  tenant,  in  vour  neighbourhood,  depend  upon  the  local  usurers  for  paying 
his  rent  ? — Not  any  tenantry  that  I have  any  thing  to  say  to : I understand  it  is  the  case 
with  others. 

10.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distraining. 

11.  Does  the  distress  frequently  proceed  to  a sale  ? — No,  very  seldom. 

12.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  middlemen  ? 

There  are  middlemen  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord. 

13.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  proprietors  compared  to  those  who 
hold  under  the  middlemen  ? — It  ought  to  be  good  for  the  rent : they  live  very  comfortably 
and  well,  in  general. 

14.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  by  lease.  • 

15.  What  is  the  term? — On  our  property  it  is  now  twenty-one  years;  formerly,  three 
fives,  or  thirty-one  years  : it  is  now  twenty-one  year's,  without  a life. 

. .1®-  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — By  the  tenant  generally,  except  the  assistance  given  by  the  landlords  in  building 
houses,  and  quicks  for  fences.  Some  landlords  have  given  allowances  lately  for  draining  on 
their  own  properties. 

17.  Has  the  alteration  made  in  the  law  relative  to  the  assessment  of  houses  checked  the 
improvements  in  the  houses  of  the  tenants  ? — Yes ; the  applotment  of  an  additional 
°*  grand  cess  UP0U  bouses  above  the  value  of  £5. 

18-  In  your  opinion,  has  that  had  a serious  effect  upon  the  country,  or  is  it  likely  to 
ilave  • H is  likely  to  have  a serious  effect.  Persons  who  have  comfortable  houses,  and 
pay  for  them,  are  sorry  that  they  have  them. 

19.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — It  is,  by  persons 
going  to  America,  to  emigrate,  to  a great  extent ; and  that  has  a very  injurious  effect  upon 

e tenantry,  because  the  person  purchasing  generally  has  to  borrow  a great  part  of  the 

purchase-money,  and  he  comes  in  poor. 

th  **  1?  fnerally  r®cognised  by  the  landlords? — The  landlords  would  object  to  it  if 

ey  could. ; but  where  a man  is  determined  upon  going  away,  I do  not  know  what  can  be 

21  : jUt,  have  the  choice  of  the  successor. 

• , ' 1®  Jbe  value  of  it  increasing  or  decreasing,  in  your  opinion  ?- — Since  the  depression 
, value  has  decreased,  but  it  was  above  the  value  before : people  gave  more 
“to  the  value  of  the  land  for  the  tenant-right. 

. ® consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  your  neighbour- 

23rKh  yknowledge-. 

“ oil  j e subletting  or  subdividing  carried  out  to  any  extent  ? — No,  not  now ; the  injury 

U “tSS*-"' 46  of  the  40*.  freeholders.  * . - ■ 

BarthP60^  C0IKbti-0n  of  the  fanning  population  ; do  you  think  the  holders 


8th  July,  1844. 

331. 

M^or  Wm.  Sterne. 


332. 

Cipt.  E.  Archdall. 
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8th  July,  1844.  0f  large  farms  are  getting  better  in  the  world,  or  the  reverse  ?— With  few  exceptions, 

‘ they  are  getting  better. 

332.  25.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  small  tenantry? — I do  not  think  that  they  are  getting 

Capt.  E.  Archdall.  be'e'r_  j tliinlr  the  system  of  farming  is  improving.  _ ) 

26.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  do  you  think  they  are  getting  better  ? — I think  they  \ 

are  very  well  off.  _ 

27.  Under  whom  do  they  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — under  the  tenants  and  under  : 
• the  landlords  : they  generally  hold  under  middlemen. 

28.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  land  in  the  district  ? — I have  been  looking  over  memo- 
randa that  the  bailiff  gave  the  agent  of  the  Castle  Archdall  property,  and  I think  the  rent 
averages  about  £l  an  acre. 

29.  Are  the  lettings,  for  the  most  part,  recent,  or  are  there  any  old  leases? — No;  some 
was  let  by  myself  lately,  and  I have  set  for  my  brother,  the  General,  lately.  I never  let 
any  farm  of  twenty  acres  that  I do  not  suppose  the  tenant  to  have  a beneficial  interest 
of  £10  in. 

. - ' ' 30.  You  think  about  £l  an  acre  would  afford  that?— Yes,  about  that  average ; somest 

25s.,  and  some  21j. 

31.  What  do  the  labourers  usually  pay  for  their  holdings? — They  hold  so  little  land, 
they  pay  more  for  the  house  and  garden  than  for  land ; they  pay  for  a house  and  small 
garden  40s.  a year. 

32.  In  case  they  require  more  land  for  their  manure,  or  to  grow  potatoes,  how  do  tier 
procure  it  ? — They  get  con-acre  for  it,  for  which  they  pay  from  £8  to  ten  guineas  an  acre.  : 

33.  Is  that  for  manured  land? — Yes,  all  ready  to  be  set. 

34.  Can  employment  be  easily  obtained  in  the  district,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ?-l  : 
cannot  say  what  the  farmers  do ; but  there  is  a good  demand  for  labour.  My  son  pays  lid.  i 
a day  in  summer,  and  8 d.  a day  in  the  winter.  Some  pay  Is.  a day  in  summer,  and  10if.it  j 
the  winter ; and  some  pay  lOrf.  all  the  year  round. 

35.  Can  you  say  what  is  generally  paid  by  the  farmers  ? — The  labourer  generally  gives  ; 
so  many  days’  work  in  the  week  for  Ins  holding. 

36.  How  many  days  ? — I cannot  speak  to  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

37.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  generally,  in  the  district?-  ; 
I believe,  Is.  6d.  an  acre ; very  often  less  : sometimes  Is.  an  acre  for  the  half-year.  , 

38.  Do  you  happen  to  know  when  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  is  usually 
allowed  ? — We  have  no  poor  rate  in  the  district  yet. 

[The  witness  withdrew."] 


333.  John  Edward  Taylor,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

John  E.  Taylor,  esq.  * j Where  do  you  reside  ? — Cranbrook,  near  Brookborough,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh. 

2.  Do  you  hold  any  land  ? — Yes,  I do,  thirty-two  Irish  acres, — or  rather  my  father  does. 

I am  agent  to  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  and  a magistrate  of  the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and 
Tyrone. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— The  district  with  which  I am 
acquainted  is  part  of  the  barony  of  Magherastephana.  The  district  over  which  I have  con- 
trol consists  of  27,413  statute  acres,  by  the  Ordnance  survey. 

4.  "What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  in  tillage  farms  ? — Mostly  tillage. 
About  one-fifth  of  it  is  mountain  and  bog  ; the  rest  of  it  is  in  tillage. 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving,  and  in  what  particulars?- 
I do  consider  that  it  is  improving  very  much  ; and  my  reason  for  saying  so  is,  that  I find  ; 
even  the  poorest  person  inclined  to  have  a green  crop. 

6.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Lime — I am  sorry  to  say  they  burn  land  a I 
good  deal, — and  bog  stuff,  and  farm-yard  manure ; but  lime  and  bog  stuff  are  the  principal 

7.  Are  there  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — There  has  been 
a fanning  society  in  Brookborough  for  this  last  two  or  three  years. 

8.  What  should  you  say  was  the  size  of  the  farms  more  generally  met  with  ? — Subdivid-  ! 
ing  27,000  acres  by  the  number  of  holdings,  781  holdings,  that  will  give  a general  average  j 
of  farms  of  thirty-four  statute  acres,  or  twenty-one  Irish  acres.  But  I find,  on  referring  to  tie  j 
poor  rate  hook,  that  though  there  are  781  holdings,  there  are  1,294  ratings,  or  occupiers  ■ 
rated ; but,  which  is  rather  a curious  result,  I find  there  are  472  farms,  on  which  there  is  j 
no  second  rating,  no  subdivision,  which  would  leave  309  farms  subdivided  among  SOU  I 
families ; and  the  only  reason  I can  assign  for  it  is,  that  there  are  some  old  leases,  and  os  j 
the  old  leases  and  cheap  farms  there  is  more  subletting  than  on  the  recent  set  farms.  i 

9.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  those  309  subdivided  farms  have  been  held  principally  under  ; 
old  leases? — Yes ; and  they  are  the  cheapest,  and  most  unimproved,  and  the  hardest to  ] 
get  the  rent  from. 

10.  What  is  the  population? — 1,294  ratings  multiplied  by  5,  which  is  supposed  to  be 1 ; 
fair  average,  would  give  6,470  for  the  population : but  I think  it  must  be  more  ; I have  not ; 
compared  it. 

11.  Is  the  tillage  so  much  improved  as  to  affect  the  demand  for  labour? — I find  veryfe* 
unemployed  able-bodied  labourers. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  adopted  near  you? — Half  the  land  is  falloffedi 
they  generally  take  a crop  of  oats,  and  then  a crop  of  potatoes,  and  two  crops  of  oats  an# 
that  again. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ? — None  that  I am  aware  of. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ?— All  by  valuator 
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15  What  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed  to  value  land  ? — The  landlord  himself 
values  it  and  sets  it,  and  his  father  did  so  before  him. 

16.  Is  there  any  report  made  to  him  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  previously? — No.  As 
goon  as  he  gets  the  survey  he  goes  out  and  views  the  land,  and  values  the  land,  and  makes 
the  bargain  himself  in  my  presence.  I merely  give  an  opinion  when  asked. 

17.  What  is  the  usual  rent  on  average  good  land  in  that  district  ? — The  average  rent  is 
25s.  for  the  Irish  acre,  and  I believe  that  is  equal  to  15s.  4 cl.  the  British  acre : that  is  the 
average  rent  of  the  best  land.  The  average  rent  of  the  estate  is  about  7s.  an  acre,  taking 
it  all  round. 

IS.  What  proportion  do  you  consider  that  the  rate  of  letting  bears  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations  ?—l  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  making  tables  of  three  of  the  elec- 
toral divisions,  and  I found  a very  great  difference  between  the  valuation  of  the  poor  law 
and  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Griffith.  I found  it  from  four  per  cent,  under  Mr.  Griffith’s  to 
ninety-four  per  cent,  above,  and  that  is  the  difference  between  the  poor  law  valuation  and 
Mr.  Griffith’s.  So  that  for  any  purpose  of  firing  the  franchise,  or  any  other  purpose,  the 
poor  law  valuation  is  quite  worthless.  But  I believe  I can  assign  a reason  for  that ; — some 
of  the  land  was  valued  by  the  poor  law  valuator,  when  the  snow  was  on  the  ground.  I have 
been  told  so,  and  I believe  1 could  get  affidavits  of  the  fact.  This  valuator  was  a land- 
surveyor  to  a nobleman  of  very  great  influence  and  property  in  the  union,  and  of  course  the 
appointment  was  jobbed,  and  a higher  price  was  given  to  him  than  to  one  of  Mr.  Griffith’s 
valuators,  who  offered  to  do  the  job,  and  had  given  great  satisfaction  elsewhere. 

19.  Are  those  electoral  divisions  extensive,  of  which  you  have  made  a comparison? I 

find  Sir  Arthur  Brooke’s  rental  is  under  the  government  valuation.  There  are  five  electoral 
divisions,  and  I took  the  three  first. 

20.  Does  that  include  the  old  leases? — Yes. 

21.  Would  you  extend  the  same  remark  to  lands  lately  let? — The  lands  lately  let  are 
about  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  Air.  Griffith’s  valuation.  Land  that  is  valued  at  £l  an 
acre  there  sets  at  25s. 

22.  Is  that  upon  the  printed  valuation  ? — It  is  the  printed  valuation  I have  here,  from 
which  I take  it.  Of  one  of  the  three  electoral  divisions,  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  £4,566, 
and  the  rent  is  £4,469. 

23.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Eight  months.  They 
have  a running  half-year. 

24.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill,  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — 
No ; it  is  all  hard  coin. 

25.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — The  under-tenants,  cot- 
tiers, and  labourers,  resort  to  the  loan  funds  most  extensively,  but  not  the  larger  tenants. 

26.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  advance  by  the  loan  funds  ? — 1 believe  it  is 
the  curse  of  the  country ; the  labour  of  all  the  under  classes  is  mortgaged  to  them,  and  all 
the  little  property  they  have. 

27.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — By 
civil  bill  process  and  ejectment. 

28.  You  do  not  proceed  to  distrain  ? — I never  sold  a distress.  I have  no  recollection  of 
having  sold  a distress  for  rent. 

29.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ? — No. 

30.  When  you  say  the  rent  is  recovered  by  ejectment,  you  mean  that  notice  is  served 
upon  them  to  make  them  come  in  ? — Yes ; for  in  the  course  of  ten  years  only  eleven  have 
been  dispossessed. 

31.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — They 
are  always  given  for  the  gale  for  which  it  is  paid,  and  mentioned  in  the  receipt. 

32.  Are  there  any  estates  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors ; or  are  there  any 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — They  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  except  what  I 
have  stated.  Three  hundred  of  them  must  have  been  sublet. 

34.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — There  are  172  tenants  from  year  to 
year ; and  609  have  leases. 

35.  Is  that  about  the  proportion  generally  throughout  the  country ; or  do  they  hold 
generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — I am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
other  estates  are  let,  but  I believe  they  are  all  tenants  from  year  to  year. 

36.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases? — Very. 

37.  Do  you  find  a difference  between  tenants  who  hold  leases  on  Sir  Arthur  Brooke’s 
property,  and  those  who  do  not,  in  regard  to  their  condition  ? — Not  a bit.  I think  the 
tenants  from  year  to  year  are  the  best  tenants,  and  men  who  improve  just  as  muQh,  and 
sometimes  more,  than  those  who  have  leases. 

38.  Is  Sir  Arthur  Brooke’s  system  to  give  a lease  of  twenty-one  years  ? — A lease  of  two 
lives  to  tenants  through  the  country ; and  in  the  town  we  give  three  lives,  or  thirty-one 
lease 'f  '^en®ver  *key  expend  any  monies  in  buildings  or  improvements,  he  gives  them  a 

% whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly  ?-— The  tenant  does  almost  all  the  improvements.  If  they  build,  they  get  their 
“•nns  at  a less  rent ; so  that  you  may  say  that  part  of  it  comes  out  of  the  landlord’s  pocket. 

■ ~ there  any  arrangement  between  the  landlord  and  them  in  reference  to  the  pay- 
wit  of  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  house,  or  of  the  improvement  of  the  land  ? — 
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No.  If  any  tenants  are  going  to  be  turned  out,  or  not  renewed  with,  lie  promises  to  m 
them  for  their  improvements.  It  is  a regular  fixity  of  tenure.  1 • 

4 1 . Has  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  made  any  notification  to  liis  tenants  upon  the  subject  ?— Yes, 
he  has,  in  October  last. 

42.  Have  the  goodness  to  produce  it — [The  ivitness  delivered  in  the  following  paper:—' 

Sir  Author  B.  Brooke’s  Address  to  the  Tenantry  on  the  Colebrooke  Estate,  on  Tuesday  the  3rd 

October,  instant. 

M?  dear  Friends, — We  assembled  here  to  day  for  the  purpose  of  holding  our  annual  agricultural 
show,  the  object  of  which  is  to  stimulate  the  tenant  to  renewed  exertions  on  the  improvement  of  hj 
farm,  and  to  induce  him  to  adopt  a more  improved  system  of  husbandry ; and,  indeed,  it  has  been 
most  gratifying  to  me,  as  it  must  he  to  every  one  present,  to  have  witnessed  the  highly  respectable 
assemblage  met  here  to-day,  as  also  the  very  superior  specimens  of  green  crops,  &c.,  &c.,  exhibited  fa 
competition  on  this  occasion,  which  are  indicative  not  only  of  the  farmer’s  anxiety  to  benefit  by  those 
improvements  which  have  been  recommended  to  him,  but  also  of  the  great  advantages  that  have  alreadr 
been  derived  from  the  farming  societies  generally,  as  the  means  of  introducing  a better  breed  of 
cattle,  and  a more  improved  and  profitable  system  of  tillage  into  this  country.  Yet,  I feel  there  is 
one  thing  still  wanting  in  order  to  render  the  system  wholly  efficient,  and  that  is  to  establish  a foil 
and  unlimited  confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant ; by  giving  the  latter  full  security  that  he  or 
his  family  after  him,  shall  reap  a fair  and  equitable  remuneration  upon  the  improvements  and  outlay 
which  he  may  have  made  upon  his  farm.  As  I am  well  aware  that  the  feeling  which  generally  prevails 
throughout  this  country  is,  that  the  landlord  in  recommending  those  improvements  is  principally 
influenced  by  a consideration  for  his  own  advantage,  and  not  that  of  the  tenant, — under  this  impres- 
sion, and  feeling  it  a duty  the  landed  proprietors  owe  to  themselves  in  vindication  of  their  own  conduct, 
at  a time  when  it  has  been  made  not  only  the  subject  of  much  severe  and  unjust  animadversion,  but 
also  a pretext  with  the  disaffected  for  exciting  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  rendering  them  dissatisfied 
and  discontented  with  their  natural  protectors  (the  landlords),  I now  hasten  to  avail  myself  of  this, 
the  first  opportunity  I have  had  since  my  return  to  this  country,  to  address  you  on  this  subject— one 
of  such  deep  importance  to  both  our  interests. 

You  are,  I suppose,  most  of  you  aware  that  one  of  the  last  bills  which  was  submitted  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  one  to  amend  the  law  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland, 
Upon  that  occasion  I expressed  my  entire  concurrence  in  the  principle  of  that  measure,  as  far  as 
regards  compensating  the  tenant,  in  cases  of  ejectment,  for  unremunerated  expenditure  in  useful 
and  permanent  improvements  on  their  farms. 

Now  I am  sure,  in  giving  utterance  to  these  sentiments,  none  of  you  will  suspect  me  of  having  been 
influenced  by  any  excitement  or  agitation  which  may  have  taken  place  on  this  subject ; as  you  are  all 
aware  that  I have  on  various  occasions,  both  individually,  and  at  our  agricultural  meeting  last  year, 
not  only  assured  you  of  my  determination  of  making  full  and  ample  compensation  for  any  improve- 
ments you  might  make  on  your  farms  ; but  I have  also  in  several  instances,  when  opportunity  offered, 
acted  upon  that  principle,  by  not  only  making  an  abatement  in  the  rent,  but  also  giving  a lease  of  two 
lives.  However,  as  Her  Majesty’s  government  have  promised  to  take  this  subject  into  consideratioi 
during  the  recess,  and  as  I feel  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  legislature  to  enforce  this  principle 
consistent  with  a due  regard  for  the  rights  of  property,  upon  which  are  binged  all  these  interests  which 
bind  the  tenant  to  the  landlord,  and  the  landlord  to  the  tenant, — T now,  in  anticipation  of  any  propo- 
sition for  that  purpose,  and  in  conformity  with  the  pledge  which  I have  so  often  given,  lav  before  von 
the  plan  which  I propose  adopting  for  the  future  management  of  the  Colebrooke  estate,  and  which,  as 
far  as  in  my  power,  I shall  make  binding  on  my  successor.  I am  well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty, 
not  only  of  defining  the  nature  of  those  improvements  which  should  be  entitled  to  remuneration,  and 
also  that  of  determining  the  amount  of  remuneration  to  be  allowed  in  each  case  ; therefore  I must 
reserve  to  myself  the  power  hereafter  of  introducing  any  modifications  which  may  appear  upon  expe- 
rience necessary  for  the  more  perfect  carrying  out  of  the  principle. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  to  be  understood  that  it  is  only  in  cases  of  dispossessing  the  tenant  of  his 
holding,  or  raisiug  his  rent,  that  any  allowance  will  be  made  for  improvements. 

The  landlord  granting,  and  the  tenant  accepting  a lease  of  lives,  or  a term  of  years,  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years,  at  a rent  previously  agreed  on,  to  be  considered  as  discharging  the  landlord  from 
all  claim  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  for  improvements  made  previous  to  the  granting  of  such  lease. 

In  all  cases  where  the  landlord  and  tenant  do  not  agree  upon  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be 
allowed  for  any  improvements,  the  tenant  may  select  one  or  two  arbitrators,  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
from  among  twenty  of  the  highest  rent  payers  on  the  property  (to  be  hereafter  named),  the  landlord 
reserving  to  himself  the  selection  of  his  own  arbitrators.  Should  they  not  agree,  a competent  person 
to  be  chosen,  unconnected  with,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  both  parties,  whose  decision  is  to  be 
final.  Any  expense  attending  the  same  to  be  defrayed  equally  by  both  parties. 

In  case  of  a tenant  being  dispossessed,  and  no  allowance  previously  made,  the  tenant  to  get  foil 
value  of  farm-houses  ; or  in  case  of  their  having  been  previously  a house  on  the  premises,  a proportion 
of  the  value,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  otherwise  awarded  by  arbitrators, 
but  in  no  ease  to  exceed  the  original  value  of  such  buildings. 

The  tenant  to  be  allowed  full  value  for  all  improvements  on  the  land,  viz.,  fencing  draining,  and 
reclaiming,  it  dispossessed  within  ten  years  from  the  period  of  making  such  improvements ; if  exceeding 
ten  years,  and  not  beyond  twenty  years,  to  be  allowed  one-half;  and  after  twenty  years  nothing.  AH 
fences  to  be  or  sufficient  dimensions,  well  quieked,  and  kept  in  constant  repair,  otherwise  to  forfeit  all 
claim  for  compensation:  and  in  ease  of  draining,  before  liking  the  drains  notice  to  be  given  to  the 
landlord,  wno  will  appoint  a competent  person  to  inspect  the  same,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they 
are  of  sufficient  depth,  and  so  formed  as  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  farm  ; and  if  so,  a certificate  to  be 
granted,  which  must  be  produced  in  case  of  claiming  compensation  hereafter;  which  drains,  if  no* 
tiled,  to  be  filled  with  a sufficiency  of  broken  stones,  to  render  them  of  permanent  use  to  the  farm. 

The  tenant  will  be  required  to  give  notice  to  the  landlord  or  agent  of  all  improvements  previous  to 
commencement;  and  in  case  of  building  dwelling  house  or  offices,  a plan  and  specification  of  same: 
and  also  on  their  completion,  should  the  expense  of  such  improvement  exceed  one  year’s  rent  of  the 
farm,  the  tenant  will  be  required  to  get  the  consent  of  the  landlord  in  writing ; and  should  the  land- 
lord object  to  give  such  consent,  the  case  to  be  left  to  arbitrators  as  above,  who  are  to  certify  as  to 
its  utility,  and  being  suitable  to  the  extent  of  the  farm. 
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A registry  to  be  kept  by  the  agent  of  all  such  notices,  specifying  the  nature  of  such  improvements, 
the  date,  and  estimated  expense,  &c.,  &c. 

\s  we  are  aware  there  are  some  people  who  form  erroneous  notions  as  to  what  would  be  considered 
improvements,  it  is  necessary  to  state  more  particularly  that  nothing  will  come  under  the  head  of 
improvements,  or  be  entitled  to  compensation,  which  is  not  proved  to  be  advantageous  to  the  farm, 
and  is  not  executed  and  maintained  in  an  effective  and  permanent  manner. 

Buildin0-  leases,  as  granted  in  Brookborough,  of  course  not  entitled  to  any  remuneration. 

There  are  two  classes  of  tenants  which  I exclude  from  all  claim  whatever  on  the  landlord.  The 
first  are  those  who  purchase  without  first  obtaining-  the  consent  of  the  landlord — what  is  commonly 
termed  the  tenant-right  of  a farm;  for  though  I am  aware  there  are  some  cases  when  it  would  be. 
kind  and  considerate  of  the  landlord  to  allow  the  tenant  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  his  farm,  still,  if 
allowed  to  be  practised  generally  and  without  control,  particularly  on  a property  set  much  below  its 
real  value,  it  would  neutralise  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  low  letting  of  land,  and  would 
be  productive  of  the  worst  possible  consequences  to  the  interests  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
other  class  to  which  I allude  are  those  who  underlet  or  subdivide  their  farms,  contrary  to  the  terms  of 
their  lease.  Of  the  evil  effects  of  this  system  we  have  already  had  sad  experience ; and,  indeed,  to 
it,  and  it  alone,  I attribute  most  of  the  wretchedness  which  exists  now  in  Ireland. 

Tenants  having  received  any  previous  compensation, — allowances  in  rent  on  having  received  a lease, 
on  the  understanding  that  such  improvements  were  to  be  carried  into  effect— cannot  be  considered  to 
have  any  further  claim  on  the  landlord  for  any  such  improvements. 

Now,  my  dear  friends,  I conclude  by  assuring  you,  that  in  adopting  this  plan  I am  actuated  but  by 
the  one  feeling,  that  of  a sincere  desire  to  promote  your  welfare  and  future  prosperity,  by  encouraging 
industry,  and  every  improvement  which  may  tend  to  ameliorate  your  social  condition ; and  an  anxious 
wish  that  you  should  alone  be  indebted  for  any  advantages  you  may  derive  from  your  holdings  on  the 
Colebrooke  property,  to  those  legitimate  ties  of  mutual  friendship  and  confidence  which  are  essential 
at  once  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord,  and  the  independence  and  happiness  of  the  tenant,  and  which 
ever  has,  and  I sincerely  hope  ever  may,  subsist  between  your  families  and  mine. 

43.  Have  you  had  as  yet  any  opportunity  of  testing  that  arrangement,  how  it  has 
succeeded  ? — No. 

44.  By  that  it  was  proposed  that  the  allowance  made  to  the  tenant,  in  the  case  of  drain- 
age, should  depend  upon  his  tenure  ? — Yes. 

45.  Do  you  consider  that  the  period  there  fixed — twenty  years — is  sufficient  to  remunerate 
a man  for  draining,  in  the  way  pointed  out  ? — I do. 

46.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the  tenantry  upon  the  subject  since  that 
paper  was  issued ? — Yes.  The  tenants  appear  very  well  satisfied. 

47.  They  think  the  terms  reasonably  advantageous  ? — None  of  them  objected  to  it. 

48.  Is  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  recognised? — When  the  landlord’s  permission  is 
given,  he  raises  no  obstacle  to  it,  if  a proper  tenant  is  nominated.  He  wishes  to  have  the 
choice  of  the  in-coming  tenant,  of  course. 

[ The  evidence  of  Major  Sterne,  applicable  to  Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  tuas  read  to  the  witness. } 

49.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  complaint  made  by  Major  Sterne  before 
the  commissioners,  is  there  any  observation  you  wish  to  make  in  consequence  of  it  ? — Major 
Sterne,  according  to  his  own  statement,  gave  at  the  rate  of  £10  an  acre  for  one  farm,  and 
£14  for  another,  if  I am  to  believe  what  he  stated.  Mr.  Sterne  states  he  had  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Brooke’s  consent  to  become  the  purchaser  of  these  farms.  Being  acquainted  with 
Sir  Henry  Brooke’s  views,  and  having  been  agent  at  the  time,  I can  state  that  such  was  not 
the  case.  If  it  had  been,  I am  pretty  certain  that  Sir  Henry  Brooke  would  have  told  me. 
I have  every  reason  to  believe  the  contrary.  With  respect  to  being  refused  permission  to 
sell,  Sir  Arthur  certainly  will  not  purchase  the  lands  himself : it  is  not  usual  for  a man  to. 
purchase  his  own  property.  But  if  he  will  undertake  to  leave  the  country,  and  give  /him 
the  choice  of  a fit  and  proper  person  coming  in,  he  wiH  not  object  to  his  selling — cer- 
tainly not. 

50.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  out  to  any  extent  in  the  district  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any — quite  the  contrary. 

51.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  carried  on  ? — It  is. 

52.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords,  or  what  means  do  they  take  to  check  it? — The 
most  stringent  clauses  are  put  in  the  lease  against  the  subletting  or  selling  ; and  I am  sorry 
to  say  they  are  a dead  letter.  We  cannot  use  our  power  over  our  property  in  this  country 
as  we  would  wish. 

53.  In  the  case  of  new  lettings,  wliat  is  generally  done  as  to  the  sub-tenants? — The 
tenants  in  occupation  generally  are  recognised  by  the  proprietor,  and  that  is  what  makes 
tlm  tenant-right  sell  so  dear. 

o4.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
oetterm  the  world  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are  ; and  I think:  the  small  ones  are  getting  worse. 

oo.  \\  hat  is  your  opinion  about  the  labourers  ? — The  labourers,  in  general,  are  in  great 
^°5rrtp  ^°r  ^ “ave  mortgaged  to  these  accursed  loan  funds. 

u.  Generally  throughout  the  district,  is  the  acreable  rent  put  upon  small  farms  greater 
\ * i u5,?u  ■*ar3e  farms  ? — No  : it  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  size  in  the  letting  of 

e land  on  Sir  Arthur  Brooke’s  property ; aud  I am  very  little  acquainted  with  any  other, 
or  it  covers  such  an  extent  of  country.  There  is  such  a deal  of  odium  incurred  by  moving 
people  and  such  an  outcry  made,  that  a persou  does  not  like  to  do  it.  It  is  not  higher  in. 

e setting  of  the  landlords  ; hut  when  the  farmers  come  to  underlet,  they  charge  a most 
normons  increase.  The  land  that  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  only  gets  10s.  an  acre  for,  I know  to 
be  set  at  50s. 

taee  ^10w  wkat  *8  the  usual  arrangement  under  which  labourers  hold  their  cot- 

g a Generally  for  giving  so  many  days’  work  per  week.  It  varies,  according  to  the 
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John  K.  Taylor,  eiq. 


quantity  of  laud,  from  two  to  three  days  a week,  according  to  the  size  of  the  holding  and 
the  land  that  they  have. 

58.  In  case  they  require  more  land  than  is  given  with  the  cottage,  can  they  procure  it’ 
They  must  have  recourse  to  the  con-acre. 

59.  What  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  con-acre  ? — Twenty-five  shillings  for  half  a rood  of 
potatoes  manured — that  is,  at  the  rate  of  from  £S  to  £10  an  acre.  Then  there  is  the  con. 
acre  flax,  but  it  is  not  very  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood. 

60.  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  for  the  con-acre  flax  ground  ? — About  £7  an  acre. 

61.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages? — The  rate  of  wages « 
generally  6 d.  per  day  with  their  meat,  and  lOcZ.  without,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  la 
of  November,  and  8 d.  in  winter. 

62.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Not  in  the  district  with 
which  I am  connected,  but  very  close  to  it. 

63.  In  what  have  they  been  supposed  to  originate  ? — From  dispossessing  tenants. 

64.  For  non-payment  of  rent  ? — I do  not  believe  there  was  any  rent  due. 

65.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dispossession  ? — The  person  put  out 
infringed  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  management  of  the  property. 

66.  In  what  respect  ? — I think  it  was  for  digging  some  land  up.  I really  cannot  say  I 
believe,  one  was  put  out  for  cutting  timber,  but  I cannot  speak  positively.  It  was  not  for 
non-payment  of  rent. 

67.  Are  you  aware  of  any  extensive  ejectment  of  tenants  ? — No. 

68.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  outrage”? — The  place  was  set  to  other  tenants,  and  tic 
houses  were  burnt. 

69.  Is  that  a recent  case  ? — Yes ; it  is  a recent  case  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

7 0.  What  duties  are  the  agents  generally  expected  to  perform  upon  an  estate  ?— I believe 
the  great  duty  is  getting  in  the  rents. 

71.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  and  November. 

72.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — With  regard  to  the  rent, 
I see  it  was  Is.  id.  in  the  pound  rental,  the  cess  laid  on  at  the  summer  assizes  of  1843, 
and  the  next  one  was  higher ; and  perhaps  I might  be  permitted  to  state  that  within  these 
twenty  years  the  county  rate  has  increased  200  per  cent.,  and  has  increased  upwards  of 
100  per  cent,  these  last  seven  years.  I have  been  referring  to  the  former  account. 

73.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  greater  expenditure  upon  the  roads? — I am  not  aware 
of  any  greater  expenditure  upon  the  roads.  It  is  from  the  constabulary  and  lunatic  asylums, 
which  we  had  not  to  support  twenty  years  ago.  The  proportion  of  the  poor  rate,  after  the 
landlord’s  deduction,  is  about  6d.  in  the  pound  of  rent. 

7 4.  At  what  time  is  that  allowed  ? — At  the  first  payment  of  rent  made  after  the  rate  is 
struck. 

75.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe 
rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — I think  it  has  been  most  beneficial.  The  rent-charge  u 
not  more  than  about  9 \d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rent  paid,  and  I hope  to  see  when  the  county 
rate  will  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing. 

76.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  desirable  that  the  landlord  should 
pay  his  proportion  of  the  county  rate,  or  that  the  landlord  should  pay  the  whole,  and  charge 
the  tenant  afterwards  ? — That  the  landlord  should  pay  the  whole  of  it,  and  recover  it 
afterwards  from  the  tenant,  to  place  it  precisely  in  the  same  position  as  the  rent-charge  is 
as  to  the  tithe ; that  would  prevent  the  county  rate  increasing,  in  the  first  place. 

77.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  respect  to  the  countr 
cess,  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  upon  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ?— I 
think  that  is  the  principal  suggestion  of  any  alteration  I have  to  make,  but  the  landlord 
should  be  allowed  a bonus  for  his  trouble,  and  risk  of  loss  in  paying  it ; also  to  do  away 
with  the  county  treasurer  and  barony  constables, — that  would  not  be  any  great  loss  to 
the  county ; and  that  if  the  cess  was  paid  in  before  a certain  time,  the  landlord  should  be 
allowed  a per  centage  equal  to  the  present  expense  of  collection,  upon  punctual  payment. 
1 find  that  the  water  carriage  has  given  great  facilities  for  improvements  in  building ; they 
can  get  the  materials,  slate,  and  timber,  so  much  cheaper.  The  number  of  slated  houses  is 
increasing  in  the  county.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  six  slated  houses,  and  now  there 
are  114  on  Sir  Arthur.  Brooke’s  property,  and  many  others  in  progress.  I attribute  that  to 
the  facilities  of  obtaining  materials  by  the  canals.  With  respect  to  the  valuation  of  houses, 
I beg  to  state,  that  there  were  two  opinions  got  from  two  attomeys-general,  and  two  con- 
trary opinions  obtained,  whether  houses  under  £5  should  be  included  in  the  valuation. 
Mr.  Griffith  told  me  that  the  applotters  were  to  subdivide  the  sum  laid  on  the  townland, 
asfairly  as  they  could ; that  the  houses  were  a thing  he  wished  for  his  own  information- 
When  they  are  valued,  of  course  the  applotter  will  lay  a larger  sum  upon  the  person  that 
hfis  a good  house  than  upon  the  man  that  has  a bad  house  ; but  the  applotters  may  sub- 
divide it  as  they  like,  according  to  their  oaths. 

78.  Do  the  farmers  at  all  complain  of  an  increased  cess  being  put  upon  them,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improvements  in  their  residences  or  farm  yards  ? I cannot  say  that ; but 

they  complain  very  much  of  the  great  increase  of  the  county  cess  in  these  last  few  years- 
In  my  opinion  nothing  can  be  fairer  than  the  way  in  which  the  county  rate  is  applotted.  by 
Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  afterwards  re-applotted  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

79.  Is  there  any  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  farmers  ? — None,  after  they  once 
make  the  applotment.  They  swear  to  it ; and  there  is  no  appeal  from  it,  that  I am  aware 
oi.  I do  not  know  that  the  law  gives  any. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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John  Duffey,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Druingolan,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh. 

2.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — Five  acres,  or  something  better. 

3.  On  whose  estate  ? — The  Earl  of  Laneshorough’s,  which  is  under  the  court  of  chancery 

4.  How  did  you  get  into  possession  of  the  land  ?— In  right  of  my  wife,  who  held  it  under 
a middleman  of  the  name  of  Oliver  Armstrong. 

5.  Is  his  lease  still  existing,  or  supposed  to  have  expired  ? — I canuot  say  whether  it  is 
expired  or  not.  I think  that  Mr.  Beere,  who  is  over  Mr.  Butler  in  Dublin,  put  a stop  to 
the  proceedings.  We  applied  to  him  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Armstrong  was  taking  proceed- 
ings against  us. 

6.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  against  you  lately  ?— Yes  ; we  were  noticed  the 
25th  of  November  last  to  quit  possession  under  the  Earl  of  Lanesboroug-h,  a lunatic 

7.  Has  any  ejectment  been  brought  against  you  ?— On  the  2nd  of  May  the  bailiff  came 

and  demanded  possession,  and  we  had  no  objection  giving  him  possession  from  what  he  told 
us  before  May,  he  wanting  the  place  from  us,  and  he  said  if  we  would  give  him  up  posses- 
sion he  would  put  us  in  at  a penny  a month  as  caretakers.  1 1 

8.  Were  any  proceedings  taken  at  the  quarter  sessions  to  dispossess  vou  ?— Y'es.  We  had 
no  objection  to  give  possession. 

9.  Did  you  give  it?— No.  We  would  have  no  objection  but  for  the  speech  he  made 
that  he  would  put  us  in  as  weekly  tenants  or  herds.  Mr.  Trench  sent  us  word  to  give  in 
proposals,  and  he  was  moved  away  before  we  did  it ; and  then  when  we  went  in  to  <rive 
proposals,  he  would  not  take  them  from  us. 

10.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  that  ?— He  said  the  farm  was  rather  small,  and  it  was 
not  an  improved  place.  We  dismissed  him  at  the  last  sessions  before  the  banister. 

11.  How  long  had  you  been  paying  rent  upon  it?— In  1 S34  we  settled  with  Mr.  Armstrong 
for  the  land  to  be  improved,  and  had  it  specified  on  the  back  of  the  note,  and  then  I settled 
with  him  two  years’  head  rent  up  to  November,  1 836 ; and  I consider  that  Mr.  Armstrong  has 
not  paid  the  money  that  we  paid  him,  and  we  paid  the  same  money  to  Mr.  Trench  over  again. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 
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Mr.  Thomas  Kerncthan , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Enniskillen,  and  Sligo  likewise. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a merchant  and  land-owner. 

3.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  in  reference  to  im- 
provement in  the  law  with  respect  to  land  or  houses  ?— Yes.  I think  it  a very  hard  thiim\ 
for  instance,  if  a gentleman  let  me  twenty  acres  of  land  that  I took  upon  lease,  and  another 
person  had  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  we  were  both  working  the  land,  but  he  was  more 
industrious  than  me,— that  one  improved,  and  the  other  did  not ; that  one  built  and  the 
other  did  not.  It  is  a very  hard  thing  that  the  comity  cess  and  the  poor  laws  will  actually 
charge  him  for  his  improvements,  while  the  other  man  is  charged  less,  because  he  does  not 
work  at  all.  I also  think  there  ought  to  be  a lien  given  upon  property,  for  the  value  of 
materials  given  by  the  merchant  for  improving  that  property.  I think  it  hard  if  I supplv 
materials  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  land,  under  the  security  of  a lease,  that  the  ‘ 
landlord  should  come  in  upon  non-payment  of  rent,  oust  the  tenant,  and  take  possession  of 
all  without  notice  to  the  person  who  had  advanced  money  or  materials,  and  this  after  an 
o er  being  made  to  payup  all  the  arrears  and  costs  after  the  period  of  redemption  had  expired. 

.Had  the  landlord  in  that  case  only  a life  interest  in  the  property? — I am  not  sure 
o that.  It  was  mentioned  that  this  lady  was  old,  and  that  the  property  would  come  to 
ano  er.  jno  person  should  take  the  landlord’s  rights  from  him,  but  I was  giving  him  more 
property  toy  the  tenant  could  never  have  built  the  house  but  for  me,  and  he  is  now  on  the 
way  to  America. 

950  ^-°W  you  ProPose'  that  a landlord  ejecting  for  non-payment  of  rent  should 
was  record"  d C^3im  ^ere  was  UP0U  Hie  property  ? — I do  not  know,  except  the  judgment 

navin^f  ^ y°u  oblige  the  landlord  to  search  for  encumbrances  before  he  ejects  for  non- 
tbe  -nr*1  r^nt ' When  he  lets  five  years  of  rent  run  into  arrear,  it  is  too  much  to  take 

riven  ^ me‘  -*■  Put  the  property  there,  and  when  I applied  to  have  the  lease 

Thom  ° me  011  .“0  same  terms,  to  make  large  additions — to  make  corn  stores,  I was  refused, 
•inere  was  a mill  close  to  it. 

not  sure  as* to  that7  ^^ther  the  k^dlord  had  legal  powers  to  grant  a lease? — No  ; I am 

tend.  yoV,.conhne  this  lien  to  parties  who  had  obtained  bonds  and  judgments,  or  ex- 
buildmrr  m ecurit1ies  °*  other  kinds  ? — I think  bonds  and  judgments,  particularly  where  the 

9.h1?  S ate,  ^ven  for  acting  buildings  on  the  property, 
of  this  • er  statement  to  make? — -Yes.  I think  the  great  curse  of  the  whole 

could  not  8 ^ 4*  raost  dreadful  loan  fund  system.  If  I was  to  stop  here  till  night  I 

the  countrv-  ^ T011  the  injury  and  harm  they  have  done  ; they  have  nearly  ruined 

gives  a auirie  *U  town  there  is  a club  called  the  Freeman’s  Club  ; the  member 

trious  npnnU  + ’ aD  . believe  from  time  immemorial  this  club  has  advanced  to  poor  indus- 
P two  gumeas  at  a time,  and  taken  it  back  3.?.  3d  a fnrtnio-kt  Tliere  is  nn  eTinvo-o 


335. 

Mr.  Tho?.  Keniaban. 


it  would  be  a " + ^•teuue^  through  the  country  without  t 

Fast  jj^rea*  benefit  to  the  country.  It  is  not  merely  the  interest  they  charge, 
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o.i  , 344  they  charso  six  times  the  interest  they  should,  but  I have  known  people  come  from 

JL  ' I 'Sauce  ami  lm-e  a car— they  have  to  pay  for  that  car,  and  then  they  go  to  a public 
335.  house  to  drink ; and  if  they  got  two  guineas  from  the  fond,  tliey  would  not  have  for  them- 
Mr*  Tbos.  Kernnhan.  selves  30s.  out  of  it. 

10.  Have  you  any  local  usurers  ? — In  every  county. 

11.  Do  the  local  usurers  or  the  loan  funds  charge  the  highest  rate  of  interest . The 
local  usurer  is  fifty  times  more  honourable.  I do  not  speak  for  them,  but  they  do  it  with 
their  eyes  open.  The  loan  funds  are  fifty  times  worse ; their  fines  and  penalties  heat  any 

tb?2  ’ Upon  the  whole,  do  you  think  the  local  usurer  does  less  injury  to  the  country  than 
the  loan  fund  system?— Yes,  I do.  I once  wanted  a cwt.  of  meal  for  a ship  which  was 
short  of  provisions  ; I went  to  a public  house  and  said  to  the  man,  “ I want  a cwt.  of  meal;” 
the  publican  said,  There  is  not  a man  but  one  (who  is  the  greatest  villain  on  earth)  who 
has  it.”  I went  to  him  and  said,  “ I want  a cwt.  of  meal ; how  much  is  it  ?”  He  named  a 
sum  above  the  market  price.  I agreed  for  it,  and  told  him  to  send  it  down  to  me.  Find- 
inf  it  did  not  come,  I went  to  him  again  and  said,  “ Why  do  you  not  send  down  the  meal?” 
He  had  a parcel  of  persons  at  this  time  round  him,  and  a few  country  people  that  owed 
him  money,  and  he  told  me  he  dicl  not  think  lie  should  send  it  out  of  the  country  ; and  he 
had  fellows  there  to  swear  that  he  refused  so  much  money  for  the  meal,  in  case  the  price 
was  objected  to  in  the  court,  when  he  sought  to  recover  upon  the  notes  of  those  poor 
people,  and  that  he  should  he  able  to  say,  “ It  is  not  a high  price,  for  I refused  it  to  Mr. 

13.  What  do  you  think  of  the  manor  courts;  do  you  think  them  good  places  to  seek  for 
justice  ?— No.  I think  when  the  costs  come  to  so  little,  the  sessions  courts  are  the  best. 
It  formerly  cost  a good  deal,  hut  not  now. 

14.  Are*  they  required  now  ? — No,  except  a person  is  going  to  run  away. 

15.  Has  the  opening  of  the  Ulster  canal  improved  the  agriculture  round  Enniskillen?— 
Yes.  There  is  grain  sent  in,  but  we  want  a communication  with  the  sea : it  is  only  three 
miles  from  Belleek  to  Ballyshannon. 

{The  uitness  withdrew .] 


33 g,  Mr.  James  Macartney,  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  J.  Macartney.  j -^g re  do  you  reside  ?— At  Abbey  Lodge,  Aliavea,  about  seven  miles  from  this  town, 
in  the  county  of  Fermanagh. 

2.  Do  you  occupy  much  land  ?— Thirty-two  acres.  I hold  under  a most  excellent  land- 
lord : that  is  not  my  grievance.  . 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  winch  yon  are  acquainted? — Maguire’s-bridge  and  Lis- 

naskea.  . , 

4.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — Merely  with 
respect  to  the  grievance  I labour  under.  I took  a lease  some  years  ago  of  a house  in  the 
town  of  Maguire’s-bridge.  I paid  for  that  lease  £13 — many  of  us  are  similarly  circum- 
stanced ; and  I took  the  lease  unfortunately  for  three  lives : and  I had  to  pay  that  £13, 

* although  trade  and  business  has  completely  left  the  town,  and  is  now  absorbed  at  Lisna- 
skea.  Houses  which  paid  £32  are  offered  for  £7,  and  only  £6  would  he  given;  and  twenty 
or  thirty  are  without  a tenant. 

5.  What  is  your  suggestion  ? — I want  to  know  if  there  is  no  hope  at  the  bottom  for  per- 
sons in  my  situation. 

6.  To  break  a lease  ? — I was  told  by  a legal  gentleman  there  was  a bill  pending  that 
would  relieve  persons  in  my  situation.  I have  to  pay  the  county  cess  for  it,  winch  I think 
a great  grievance.  I love  to  pay  the'  tithe,  and  I love  to  pay  flic  county  cess.  I think 
they  are  both  admirable ; and  the  country  is  rapidly  improving  in  consequence  of  the  new 
roads  made  through  it.  Lands  worth  10s  an  acre  are  now  worth  25s.  and  30s. 

[T7ie  witness  withdvcivl\ 


337. 

Mr.  George  Irvine. 


Mr.  George  Irvine,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Enniskillen. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  not  in  any  occupation ; I am  living  with  my  mother. 

3.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes  ; I have  this  sug- 
gestion,— that  the  verbal  promise  of  a landlord  to  a tenant,  inducing  him  to  advertise  any 
property  he  may  hold  under  the  landlord,  and  to  bring  it  into  the  market  on  the  faith  of 
such  a promise,  should  be  held  binding  ; that  when  the  tenant  brings  his  property  into  the 
market,  which  he  is  led  to  believe  by  the  landlord  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell,  and  when  the 
landlord  sees  he  can  get  so  much  for  Iris  good-will,  that  from  not  having  put  his  hand  to 
paper  the  landlord  should  not  be  allowed  to  turn  round  and  say  the  promise  is  not 
binding. 

4.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  you  wish  to  offer? — Yes,  and  that  is,  that  where 
there  have  been  really  necessary  improvements  made  by  a tenant,  which  the  landlord  win 
have  the  advantage  of  hereafter,  that  the  out-going  tenant  should  be  either  allowed  to  p® 
a solvent  and  respectable  tenant  in  instead  of  himself,  or  get  compensation  for  his  real  and 
substantial  and  useful  outlay. 

5.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  compensation  should  be  fixed? — I would  say  by3 
valuation  jury. 
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G.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  give  ? — Yes,  and  that  is,  that  the  county  cesses  and 
taxes  should  he  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  not  by  the  tenant ; and  the  reason  I throw  out 
this  is.  that  it  is  the  general  impression  that  the  gentlemen  are  having  the  improvements  of 
the  country  made  by  landholders  and  householders,  who  pay  the  county  cess ; and  that  the 
burden  of  those  improvements  does  not  come  upon  their  own  shoulders,  but  falls  upon  the 
tenants : and  the  people  in  this  part  of  Ireland  are  given  to  believe  that  that  is  not  the 
practice  in  Scotland,  and  there  is  much  more  economy  there.  But  the  gentlemen  see  that 
they  will  be  sufferers,  as  they  may  call  it,  if  they  act  upon  that  suggestion. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Donegal,  Tuesday,  9th  July,  1844. 

Mr.  John  O'Donnell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Letterhilly,  near  Glenties,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

2.  You  are  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Glenties  union  ? I am. 

3.  What  is  your  occupation  of  life? — Farmer. 

4.  How  many  acres  do  you  yourself  occupy? — About  150  Irish  acres. 

5.  Is  it  chiefly  tillage  land  or  rough  land  ? — Rough  land. 

6.  How  much  tillage  land  have  you  ? — I suppose  about  eight  or  nine  acres  of  tillage, 
including  meadow,  potatoes,  and  oats. 

7.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  most 
parts  of  the  parish  of  Inniskele. 

8.  What  should  you  say  was  the  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  principally 
tillage  or  rough  mountain  land  ? — Rough  mountain  and  a very  unproductive  soil. 

9.  Do  you  know  the  population  or  the  extent  of  that  district  ? — The  population  of  the 
parish  of  Inniskele  is  9,726. 

10.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  im- 
provements ? — It  does,  I consider,  if  there  was  capital  to  expend  upon  it. 

11.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  attempts  at  such  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
district  or  near  it  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  a few  attempts  made ; but  very  few  suc- 
cessfully. 

12.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— Because  when  the  farmers  till  the  land  for  five  or 
six  years,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  letting  the  land  lie  out  before  it  comes  into  the 
very  same  condition  that  it  was  before. 

13.  Why  was  it  left  out  in  order  to  come  into  the  same  condition  that  it  was  before? 

Because  they  have  not  capital  to  expend  upon  it  to  improve  the  soil. 

14.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  parti- 
culars ? — I coirsider  that  it  is  improving  to  a certain  extent. 

15.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  the  tillage,  principally. 

16.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — They  are  of  different  qualities animal 

manure,  sea-weed,  lime,  and  the  burning  of  land  also. 

17.  Are  there  any  fanning  societies,  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — None. 

18.  What  usually  is  the  quantity  of  land  under  tillage  in  a farm  ? — From  five  to  six,  and 
from  that  to  ten  acres,  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm  ; in  some  instances  twenty  or  thirty 

19.  What  are  the  usual  crops  grown,  and  in  what  succession  ? — The  usual  crops  grown 
are  oats  and  potatoes  on  these  lairds. 

. 20.  What  is  the  usual  course  of  cropping  adopted ; what  is  the  first  crop  when  you  break 
it  up  ? — Potatoes  and  oats  ; sometimes  two  crops  of  oats  and  sometimes  one,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil. 

^ows  after  that? — Potatoes,  principally.  Very  few  persons  lay  it  out  in 
artificial  grass. 

•J^ter  Potat°es,  how  many  crops  of  oats  are  taken  ? — Two  crops,  at  the  very  most, 
hen  it  is  set  up  in  potatoes  again  ; and  so  they  go  on  from  year  to  year. 

, 23,  -^fe  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are  they  appropriated  to 
le^  reann"  or  *0  the  feeding  of  cattle  ? — Every  farm  has  some  grazing  upon  it,  more  or 

24.  Do  you  principally  use  it  for  fattening  cattle  or  rearing  cattle  ? — In  some  places  they 

t^n  cattle  ; but  in  others  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

.1  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common,  in  the  district  ? — No  ; they  are 

almost  all  squared  up,  except  in  a very  few  places. 

tl  7 - l • there  been  a great  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants? — I consider 
they  have  ™^rove<^  to  a Sreat  extent.  They  have  greater  facilities  upon  their  farms  than 

fo  "'hut  manner  is  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal  from  the  tenants, 

or  7J“?atloa? — By  private  contract  . and  by  valuation. 

j X ■ <aass  .°^  Persons  fo  generally  employed  to  value  the  land  ? — The  tenants  are 
Toirf*  lmPressiori  that  it  is  the  agent  who  values  the  land ; that  he  does  not  adopt  the 

29  t0I  S+f tunate-  That  is  generally  supposed. 

30  wirf  •SU^  hut  011  a £ross  sum  or  an  acreable  rent  ? — I consider  it  a gross  sum. 

at  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  in  that  district  ? — There  is  very  little  good 
rART  lb  IT  2 
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9th  July,  1844. 

338. 

Mr.  John  O’Donnell. 


See  Mr.  Hamilton's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  23. 


laud  in  tlie  district  that  I am  acquainted  with ; hut  I am  sure  the  good  land  is  let  at  from 
£l  to  30s.  the  Irish  acre. 

31.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  rent  of  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  to  the  govern, 
ment  valuation  ? — In  the  townland  in  which  I live,  the  landlord’s  rent  is  £144,  the  poor  la* 
valuation  £114,  and  the  government  valuation  £103. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  under  old  leases  or  upon  recent  lettings  ? — Under  recent  let- 
tings  mostly,  except  in  very  few  instances. 

33.  In  that  townland  are  there  any  old  leases  ? — There  are  no  old  settings. 

34.  Is  that  the  proportion  which  generally  exists  ? — Generally,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends.  In  some  instances  the  government  valuation  might  come  up  to  the  landlord's 
rent, — in  a very  few  instances. 

35.  Upon  what  description  of  land  ? — Upon  the  best  quality  of  land,  which  is  of  a clayey 
nature. 

36.  Do  you  consider  that  the  government  valuation  is  near  the  rent  at  which  it  is  set 
upon  the  best  quality  of  land  ? — I consider  that  it  is  a more  equitable  value  than  the  land- 
lord’s rent.  I consider,  as  to  the  very  good  land,  it  is  near  to  the  landlord’s  letting,  but  then 
the  rough  land  is  much  less ; and  upon  the  whole,  I consider  that  the  government  valuation 
is  a more  equitable  valuation  than  the  landlord’s  valuation. 

37.  IIow  much  should  you  say  it  was  less  than  the  general  letting  value? — I should sav 
generally  it  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  under. 

38.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — The  May  rent  is 
usually  paid  in  November.  When  a tenant  pays  a year’s  rent  in  November,  it  clears  him 
up  to  the  May  before,  and  in  November  he  is  expected  to  pay  a year’s  rent ; one  half-year 
is  due  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  immediately  after  Glenties  fair  they  are  called  upon  for  the 
May  rent.  The  tenantry  on  this  estate  have  been  driven  for  half  a year’s  rent  on  account 
of  voting  against  the  agent’s  consent  at  the  election  of  guardians  : there  was  a year’s  rent 
due  upon  the  land  at  this  tune,  and  the  agent  (hove  them  for  half  a year  of  that  rent,  in 
consequence  of  their  voting  against  his  tvish  at  the  election  of  guardians. 

39.  Did  he  drive  them  for  that  rent  at  an  earlier  period  than  it  was  usual  to  demand  it?— 
Yes ; he  drove  them  for  a year  and  a half’s  rent  when  it  was  only  usual  to  ask  for  a year’s  rent. 

40.  What  do  you  mean  by  driving? — Driving  cattle  to  the  pound. 

41.  Were  those  who  at  that  time  paid  a year’s  rent  driven  or  applied  to  for  the  otter 
half-year’s  rent  ? — Yes.  He  would  not  accept  a year’s  rent  till  he  got  the  other  half-years. 

42.  Who  was  that  agent  ? — It  was  on  the  property  of  Mrs.  Orr  of  Londonderry. 

43.  Who  is  the  agent  ? — Mr.  George  Hamilton  of  Eden. 

44.  When  did  this  take  place  ? — About  three  years  ago. 

45.  Has  he  since  then  interfered  in  the  election  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — No. 

46.  Have  there  been  any  fresh  contests  since  then  ? — Not  in  this  division. 

47.  Have  the  same  guardians  been  still  continued  ? — Yes. 

48.  Is  there  any  custom  of  paying  rent  by  bill  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Not  that  I 
know  of. 

49.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  assistance  at  all  upon  the  loan  fund  or  upon  the  local 
usurer  ? — They  do  to  a very  great  extent  in  one  pai-t  of  the  country. 

50.  Are  there  any  loan  funds  in  the  district  ? — No  ; local  usurers  only. 

51.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  charge  in  general? — In  many  instances  it 
comes  up  to  300  per  cent. 

52.  In  what  way  do  they  proceed  to  recover  in  the  case  of  taking  any  legal  proceedings?- 
By  civil  bill  process. 

53.  Are  there  any  manor  courts  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — There  are  some,  but  they  do 
not  have  recourse  to  them,  except  very  few.  It  is  principally  to  the  quarter  sessions  they 
apply. 

54.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— The 
bailiff  drives  then-  cattle  to  the  pound. 

55.  Is  the  distress  often  carried  on  to  a sale  ? — It  is  usual  within  fourteen  days  from  the 
time  they  go  in,  if  the  tenant  does  not  pay  the  money ; but  in  some  cases  they  take  bail  a 
the  tenant. 

56.  Which  is  the  m.ost  usual  course,  to  sell  or  to  take  bail  ? — To  take  bail.  ~ 

57.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — They ar® 
usually  for  a particular  gale,  “ being  rent  up  to  such  a day”  is  always  mentioned  in  the 
receipt. 

58.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  middlemen  in  the 
district  ? — Under  the  proprietor. 

59..  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — In  some  instances  they  hold  at  wifl- 
that  is,  on  the  Marquess  of  Conyngham’s  estate  they  hold  at  will.  There  are  some  leases, 
but  very  few,  on  the  property  of  Mrs.  Orr,  but  there  are  a great  many  others  who  haven® 
leases  at  all. 

60.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure — holding  at  will upon  the  condition  of  thf 

tenants,  or  upon  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ; do  they  improve  their  farms  as  much* 
others  who  have  leases  ? — They  are  nearly  in  the  same  position ; they  consider  that  tb? 
have  no  guarantee  against  the  landlord  by  a lease  of  twenty  years  without  any  life. 

61.  With  respect  to  the  permanent  improvements  on  the  houses  or  lands,  are  they  effect 
by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly,  in  the  district  ? — In  general  it  is  the  tenant 
effects  the  improvements  ; there  are  very  few  instances  in  which  the  landlord  assists  in  *®<r 
one  thing. 
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62.  Is  there  any  system  of  assistance  given  by  the  landlord  ?— No,  none  that  I know  of  m July,  1844. 

j^the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  a farm  recognised  in  the  district  ? — It  is.  338. 

64.  Do  the  landlords  attempt  to  put  any  restraint  upon  it?— No  ; except  they  think  that  JIr- John  O’Donnell, 
the  in-coming  tenant  is  not  a good  character. 

65.  What  does  a farm  sell  for  in  general ; how  many  years’  rent,  or  by  the  acre  ? — In 
some  instances  it  sells  for  twenty  years’  rent,  where  they  are  paying  £l  an  acre  rent.  If 
thev  sell  that  farm  they  get  £20  an  acre,  if  it  is  good  ground ; but  it  is  generally  the  case 
in  that  part  of  the  country  that  land  sells  at  a very  high  rate,  whatever  is  the  reason  of  it : 
one  reason  is,  that  the  people  have  no  facilities  for  work. 

66.  If  a man  had  land  from  year  to  year,  without  a lease,  what  would  he  get  then  ? — 

Just  nearly  the  same  ; they  make  no  difference  in  that  respect : but  persons  in  our  part  of 
the  country  have  no  employment,  and  if  they  gather  any  money,  no  matter  the  direction  of 
the  world  they  gather  it  in,  they  come,  home  again  and  buy  land,  no  matter  at  what  price. 

67.  Do  you  think  that  the  value  of  the  good-will  is  diminishing  or  increasing? — I think 
it  is  rather  increasing,  on  account  of  the  enormous  population. 

6S.  Has  tliore  been  any  attempt  to  consolidate  farms  in  order  to  make  large  forms  ? — 

There  have  been  attempts  at  it ; and,  in  the  second  place,  landlords  are  not  satisfied  to 
subdivide  the  farms. 

69.  Have  there  been  any  attempts  lately  to  increase  the  size  of  the  farms  ? — No ; not  to 
auy  extent.  An  agent  would  say,  that  he  would  compel  such  a man’s  son  to  go  away,  and 
he'  would  let  the  farm  to  the  father. 

70.  That  has  been  the  case  where  they  have  subdivided  ? — Yes. 

71.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  themselves  that  a father  with  twenty 
acres  of  land  should  divide  it  between  four  of  his  sons  ? — I consider  tliat  it  would  not  be 
for  his  advantage  ; because  he  may  be  pauperising  Ms  whole  family  by  subdividing  it  into 
too  many  divisions. 

. 72.  Is  there  a great  population  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  tlucldy  peopled  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  district : it  is  composed  of  mountains  and  rocks. 

73.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  change  their  habitations, 
and  go  higher  up  the  mountains  ? — No  ; I think  not,  generally. 

74.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  think  that  the  large 
farmers  are  improving  in  the  world  ? — I consider  that  the  large  farmers  arc  the  persons 
who  are  improving  most.  There  are  some  who  hold  800  or  900  acres. 

75.  How  many  acres  of  those  would  be  tillage? — Not  more  than  two:  these  would  be 
all  mountain  grazing  farms. 

76.  Are  the  small  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  improving  or  not  ? — Iu  some  cases  they  are 
improving.  Their  families  generally  assist  them ; and  where  the  family  bring  in  money  and 
give  it  to  the  father,  they  are  doing  bcttei*. 

77.  Do  you  think  that  the  labourers  are  improving  ? — I consider  that  they  are  not.  Them 
wages  have  been  based  upon  the  same  principle  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  our  district, 
from  £5  10s.  to  £6  the  year. 

78.  What  do  the  labourers  usually  pay  for  then-  houses  ? — From  10s.  to  25s.  for  the  small 
huts ; they  have  the  grazing  of  a cow  in  addition,  and  a turbary,  for  that  sum. 

79.  Does  the  con-acre  system  for  potatoes  obtain  at  all  in  your  district  ? — Not  to  any 
extent  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

80.  Are  the  wages  which  you  have  stated  those  which  are  paid  to  the  labourers  who  are 
boarded  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

81.  What  does  the  cottier  get  for  his  work  ? — He  is  paid  by  the  day. 

82.  How  much  a day? — Fi-om  5d.  to  (id.  with  diet ; and  from  9 d.  to  Is.  without  diet. 

83.  Receiving  those  wages,  and  paying  so  small  a sum  for  liis  cabin,  how  do  you  account 
for  his  being  in  such  poverty  ? — Having  so  large  a family  to  support,  he  is  not  able  to  sup- 
port them  except  in  poverty. 

84.  Does  he  get  constant  employment  ? — Some  years  he  is  three-fourths  of  the  year 
without  employment,  when  there  is  a depi-ession  of  labour  in  a particxxlar  district. 
thfdD0  tbeT  S°  much  from  that  jxart  of  the  country  to  England  and  Scotland  ? — Yes, 

86.  How  are  the  estates  of  the  different  pi-oprietors  managed ; do  they  collect  their  rent 
themselves,  or  do  they  employ  agents  ? — Agents  are  employed  by  the  large  proprietors. 

, 67.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  wMch  they  discharge  them  duties  ? — I consider 
that  they  are  too  severe. 

t'1  w^at  manner? — We  consider  that  the  rents  are  too  high, 
v II  tbere  any  system  of  exacting  fees  from  tenants? — Yes ; the  bailiffs  recover  fees 
on  TdliVe  Cattle  t0  the  Poimd- 

0.  Is  there  any  fixed  amount  ? — One  shilling-  is  the  fee  paid  ; and  the  person  who  has 
charges  fees  also. 

j-  * .at  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  govenuneut  valuation  ? — In  the 
TMnrt,,m  ™ich  I live  the  government  valuation  is  £103,  as  I stated  befox-e  : then,  some 
' go’  count7  cess  is  from  £l  1 or  £12  to  £14  half-yearly.  It  is  from  £21  to  £24  yearly. 

93  £bout  ^enty  per  cent.  ?-  Yes. 

jt  jg  j^0  y?u  consider  that  the  county  cess  is  increasing,  or  otherwise  ? — I consider  that 

tnrt  9 mu?b  °f  tbe  county  cess  been  expended  in  making  new  roads  through  the  dis- 

a ’ -1  consider  that  it  has. 
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Mr.  John  O’Donnell. 


95  Do  you  consider  that  the  increase  of  the  cess  lias  been  caused  by  works  of  that  kind 
being  undertaken  by  the  county  ?— Yes,  it  must  be  so;  because  there  are  additional  new 

roads  every  year.  , . , , . , 

96  Is  there  any  great  extent  of  district  in  the  barony  of  Glenties,  where  roads  might  be 
easily  made,  and  are  necessary  ?— No,  very  few  places.  There  must  be  roads  made  to  give 
facilities  to  the  people,  but  it  might  not  be  altogether  necessary. 

97.  Have  great  advantages  arisen  from  the  roads  opened  in  the  last  few  years? — Yes; 
it  has  given  facilities  to  people  going  to  market. 

93.  Has  it  increased  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  ?— I think  it  has  not. 

99.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  with  respect  to  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland? — I would  consider 
that  fixity  of  tenure  would  be  an  advantage : that  is,  putting  it  out  of  the  landlord’s  power 
to  use  the  tenant  as  he  pleased. 

100.  Just  explain  what  you  mean  by  fixity  of  tenure  ? — That  is,  fora  disinterested  person 
to  be  appointed  by  the  government  to  value  the  lands  in  our  part  of  the  country,  not  con- 
trolled by  either  the  landlord  or  tenant,  but  who  would  give  a fair  and  equitable  valuation 
upon  the  whole  ; and  then,  secondly,  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  use  the 
tenant  as  he  pleased,  by  getting  him  a lease  of  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  fifty  years’  standing: 
and  then  for  any  improvements  that  were  made,  I would  suggest  that  the  landlord  should 
get  one-fifth  or  two-fifths,  and  the  tenant  the  rest,  so  that  he  should  not  be  put  out  without 
compensation,  or  paying  him  for  his  improvements. 

101.  You  would  compel  the  tenant  to  pay  the  rent  fixed  by  the  valuators,  and  the  land- 
lord to  give  him  a lease  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  with  a covenant  to  give  the  tenant  a certain 
portion  of  the  value  of  the  improvements  lie  had  made  ? — Yes,  exactly ; and  by  placing 
the  county  cess  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  poor  rate,  I would  consider  a benefit  would 
be  done  to  the  country  to  a very  great  extent. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


339. 

Mr.  James  Donleavy. 


See  Mr.  RtisselTs 
Evidence, 

■Cfo.  3j£/ 


Mr.  Janies  Donleavy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Glenties,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

2.  Do  you  hold  any  land  yourself? — Yes ; four  cows’  grass  it  was  formerly,  but  I sold 
part  of  it.  I do  not  know  how  much  arable  land  I hold,  but  not  quite  four  cows’  grass. 

3.  How  much  rough  land  did  you  hold? — I was  informed  that  the  agent  said  it  was 
fifteen  acres  1 had  in  all. 

4.  What  have  you  to  state  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farms  in  the  district  in 
which  you  live  ? — I wish  to  observe,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  rent  is  laid  on  affects 
the  tenantry,  and  their  state  of  living  and  sustenance ; and  the  amount  of  the  cess  is  very 
heavy.  The  Marquess  of  Conyngham  is  my  landlord,  and  our  estate  would  be  capable  of 
remunerative  improvements  if  the  people  had  any  means ; but  the  people  have  no  capital, 
aud  the  little  they  have,  if  they  lay  it  out,  and  run  a year  or  two  without  being  able  to 
pay  the  rent,  then,  no  matter  what  the  improvement  is,  you  must  pay  the  rent  or  quit 
the  land. 

5.  Does  the  landlord  afford  the  tenants  any  facilities  for  making  improvements  ? — No ; 
but  on  the  contrary,  if  the  tenant  goes  beyond  his  capabilities  in  improving  it,  whenever 
there  is  a valuation  coming  round,  in  proportion  as  he  lias  improved,  the  rent  is  increased. 

I could  not  say  the  cultivation  is  improving,  the  people  are  so  much  oppressed,  having  no 
means  and  no  capital.  There  are  no  agricultural  schools.  I mean  to  state  that  the  rent 
is  not  fixed  either  by  proposal,  or  otherwise.  We  are  told  that  we  get  the  land  at  a valu- 
ation, but  my  impression  is,  and  the  general  impression  is,  that  not  one  of  us  got  it  accord- 
ing to  the  valuator’s  opinion  upon  it.  I am  under  the  impression  that  the  agent  has  added 
whatever  appeared  necessary  to  himself,  notwithstanding  the  return  the  valuator  made. 

6.  When  a farm  is  to  be  let,  is  the  valuator  sent  by  the  landlord  or  agent  to  value  it, 
and  report  the  value  ? — Yes. 

7.  And  you  think  that  the  value  he  reported  is  not  the  value  fixed  by  the  agent? — Yes,  j 
and  we  pay  a gross  sum — it  is  not  by  the  acre.  As  to  the  persons  employed  to  value  the 
land,  they  are  surveyors  and  valuators,  but  I consider  that  the  agents  are  the  real  valuators. 

8.  How  does  the  agent  recover  the  rent  from  you  ? — If  we  have  any  beasts,  or  any 
effects,  to  auction  or  impound,  he  drives  them ; if  not,  he  turns  us  out. 

9.  When  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — There  is  a running  half-year : the  May  rent 
we  pay  at  the  beginning  of  November  or  December.  I often  know  of  the  tenants  being  ; 
compelled  to  get  cattle  on  trust,  at  an  extraordinary  price,  and  to  sell  them  at  a low  price, 
in  order  to  pay  the  landlord’s  rent. 

10.  What  loss  have  you  known  a man  sustain  upon  a beast  bought  in  that  way  ? — They  : 
generally  buy  them  at  from  £5  to  £6  on  trust,  and  sell  them  from  £4  to  £4  1 Os.  I like- 
wise know  of  people  getting  trust  meal  at  15s.  a cwt.,  and  selling  it  at  9s.  6cZ. 

11.  Does  a sale  often  take  place  after  a distress  has  been  made  ? — It  often  happens-that 
the  tenant  makes  up  the  money,  by  disposing  of  the  provisions  he  has  to  maintain  his 
family,  in  order  to  protect  his  beasts. 

12.  Are  the  rents  very  high  which  cause  this  difficulty  in  the  payment? — Yes. 

13.  If  a man  is  ejected  for  not  paying  his  rent,  is  another  person  let  in,  or  is  it  joined  to 
another  farm  ? — It  is  given  to  another  person. 

14.  At  the  same  rent  that  the  previous  occupier  was  paying  ? — Yes.  I have  heard  of 
an  abatement  given  to  the  in-coming  tenant  after  turning  out  the  defaulting  tenant. 
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15  Were  you  able  to  trace  -whether  that  really  did  occur,  or  not  ? — I cannot  say  that, 
!,ut  it  is  mv  general  belief  that  it  was  so. 

It;.  Are  arrears  left  standing  over  for  a long  time  ? — Yes,  they  would  leave  100  years’ 
arrears,  or  500  years . . . 

17.  Are  clear  receipts  up  to  a certain  day  given  ? — Yes,  up  to  May— before  November. 

IS.  You  always  get  clear  receipts  for  the  half-year’s  rent  due  ? — Yes ; in  November  we 
get  receipts  up  to  May. 

~ 19_  Are  there  any  leases  given  in  the  district  ? — There  were  leases  that  dropped  on  the 
demise  of  his  late  Majesty : there  were  a few  leases  on  the  estate,  but  they  generally  fell 
at  the  demise  of  his  Majesty. 

20.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  get  leases? — Not  at  the  present  rent. 

21.  Are  you  allowed  to  sell  the  good-will  of  a farm? — Yes. 

22.  What  do  you  usually  get  for  that  ? — We  get  perhaps  from  ten  to  fifteen  years’  rent 
in  advance ; and*  this  may  prove  that  the  land  is  not  dear,  but  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  no 
employment  whatever  for  the  people,  and  no  means  of  living  : and  in  a dear  year  a ™n 
must  promise  30s.  for  a cwt.  of  meal  to  save  his  life ; and  if  land  was  let  at  a guinea  a perch, 
a man  must  pay  it  in  order  to  get  enough  to  support  his  family.  Mr.  Ni ch  ills  says  in  his 
report — " Nothing  can  exceed  the  miserable  appearance  of  the  cottiers  in  Donegal,  or  the 
desolate  aspect  of  a cluster  of  these  hovels,  teeming  with  an  excessive  population ; yet,  if 
you  enter  their  cabins,  and  converse  with  them  frankly  and  kindly,  you  will  find  the  people 
intelligent  and  communicative,  quick  to  comprehend,  and  ready  to  impart  what  they  know. 
They  admitted  that  they  were  too  numerous — too  thick  upon  the  land,  and  that,  as  one  of 
them  declared,  they  were  eating  each  others  heads  off;  but  what  could  they  do — there  was 
no  employment  for  the  young  people,  or  relief  for  the  aged  or  infirm,  nor  opportunities  for 
removing  their  surplus  population  to  some  more  eligible  spot ; they  could  only,  therefore, 
live  on.  hoping,  as  they  said,  that  times  might  mend,  and  that  their  landlords  might,  sooner  or 
later,  do  something  for  them.  Yet,  with  all  this  suffering,  no  disturbance  or  act  of  violence 
lias  occurred  in  Donegal,  during  the  severe  privations  of  the  last  summer,  when  numbers 
were  actually  iu  want  of  sustenance.  There  was  no  dishonesty,  110  plundering.  The  people 
starved,  but  they  would  not  steal ; and  although  their  little  stock  of  cattle  and  moveables 
has  been  notoriously  lessening  these  last  four  years,  and  especially  in  the  last  year,  which 
seems  to  have  swallowed  up  nearly  all  their  visible  means,  they  have  yet  paid  their  rent. 
The  occupier’s  share  of  the  produce  has  been  insufficient  for  liis  own  support,  yet  the  land- 
lord’s share  has  been  generally  paid  in  full,  and  I was  assured  by  the  agent  of  one  of  the 
largest  proprietors,  that  he  had  no  arrears  worth  noticing.”  I believe  it  is  well  ascertained 
that  the  Marquess  of  Conyngham’s  agent  made  use  of  those  expressions. 

23.  Do  you  agree  in  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  .Nicholls  ? — Yes,  I do,  except  only 
upon  one  point : be  imputes  the  surplus  number  of  people  to  their  poverty ; I would  main- 
tain that,  on  the  Boylagh  estate  there  could  be  sustenance  obtained  for  four  times  the 
number,  if  the  people  had  the  means  of  reclaiming  the  barren  lands  that  lie  waste.  I 
would  assert  that  there  would  be  plenty  of  provisions  raised  for  four  times  the  number  of 
people,  had  they  the  means  of  doing  it. 

24.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  in  reference  to  the  means  of  employing  the  peo- 
ple ? — A few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  easy  to  meet  it ; the  people  bad  a good  deal  of 
their  resources  in  their  own  hand,  but  being  raised  in  their  rent,  and  the  potato  crop 
faffing,  it  swept  them  away.  I would  propose  some  law  that  would  protect  the  tenant 
against  the  tyranny  of  avaricious  landlords,  m placing  a double  rent  upon  liim,  in  conse- 
quence of  improving  bis  land.  If  the  tenant  had  security  that  he  would  not  be  raised 
beyond  what  was  reasonable  for  the  improvements  he  had.  made,  that  would  be  a very 
efficient  mode. 

25.  How  would  you  propose  to  ascertain  what  you  consider  reasonable  ? — I mean  a 
valuation  made  by  gentlemen,  under  the  appointment  of  government,  who  could  not  he 
influenced  by  landlord  or  tenant.  At  the  time  the  rent  was  raised,  in  1830, 1 went  to  the 
agent,  and  told  him  I would  not  possibly  be  able  to  pay  the  rent.  He  told  me  to  leave  the 
farm.  I asked  him  to  send  four  persons,  differing  from  myself  in  religion,  and  whatever 
they  said  it  was  worth,  I would  never  say  a word  against  it ; and  as  long  as  I had  a shirt 
or  a coat  upon  my  back,  I would  pay  it. 

26.  Was  there  a general  increase  of  rent  at.  the  time  you  have  mentioned? — Yes ; the 
rent  was  doubled. 

2i.  Was  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  old  lease? — Yes;  on  the  demise  of  his  Majesty.  It 
was  granted  in  the  year  1800  ; but  it  ran  twenty  years  longer  than  was  expected,  and  con- 
sequently this  was  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  improvement. 

. ^ou  mean  the  uncertainty  of  the  life  of  his  Majesty  William  IY.  impeded  the 
improvement  of  the  land? — Yes ; according  to  the  course  of  nature  it  was  supposed  that 
ms  Majesty  might  die  twenty  years  sooner  than  he  did.  According  to  his  age,  and  during 

ose  twenty  years,  the  people  had  longer  than  what  they  might  reasonably  expect,  hut  the 
^)o0tw  6 lease  topping  was  the  impediment. 

Jj*  '^as  lease  for  three  lives  ? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

r.  , ” ere  the  lives  three  of  the  long’s  sons  ? — I think  it  was  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 

31  °wnClareUCe ; 1 caTmot  saJr  the  third. 

I.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  a reasonable  and  fair  lease  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
1°  eneouxage  the  tenant  to  improve,  and  at  the  same  time  he  fair  towards  the  landlord  ? — 

tnmk  thirty-one  years  would  he  as  short  a lease  as  any  person  could  venture  to  expend 

P1  upon  to  expend  his  life,  and  substance!  and  health  upon. 


9th  July,  1844. 

339. 

Mr.  James  Donleavy 
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32.  Upon  the  estate  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  suppose  the  tenants  to  receive  leases 
for  thirty-one  years,  what  might  he  considered  a fair  rent  as  settled  by  mutual  consent  or 
by  arbitration ; have  the  tenants  the  means  of  improving  then-  farms  ? — I think  they  would 
improve  as  far  as  their  own  individual  exertions  would  go ; but  they  have  not  capital  to  do 
it.  I think  it  would  lead  to  material  improvement. 

33.  You  have  stated  you  think  thirty-one  years  a reasonable  lease ; how  many  years 
enjoyment  do  you  think  a tenant  would 'have  of  the  benefit  of  his  improvements  ?— I think 
he  would  have  about  fifteen  years  benefit  for  the  improvements. 

34.  Suppose  the  landlord  supplied  a portion  of  the  capital  to  improve  the  farm,  do  you 
think  that  the  tenants  would  be  content  with  a lease  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  paying 'the 
landlord  a fair  interest  for  his  money  expended  in  clearing  the  farm  ? — I think  the  tenants 
would  not,  for  the  landlord  would  have  the.  power  of  raising  the  rent  to  any  degree  he 
wished  at  the  end  of  twenty  years. 

35.  The  question  referred  to  the  landlord  laying  out  money  for  the  improvements,  and 
to  put  upon  that  outlay  five  per  cent.,  do  you  think  the  tenants  would  be  content  to  take 
a lease  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  under  those  circumstances  ? — I do  not  think  they  would. 

36.  You  think  that  they  would  be  content  with  a longer  lease,  and  to  work  on  them- 
selves without  the  landlord  advancing  the  money ? — Yes. 

37.  You  hold  fifteen  acres  of  land,  of  which  four  are  arable  ? — Yes ; I heard  the  agent 
said  so. 

3S.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  fifteen  acres  ? — I pay  £5  15s. 

39.  What  quantity  of  oats  does  the  arable  land  produce  by  the  acre  ? — Part  of  the  land 
is  clay,  and  part  moss.  I could  not  say  the  quantity. 

40.  What  time  do  you  pay  the  rent,  generally? — The  latter  end  of  November. 

41.  How  do  you  get  the  money  together  to  pay  the  rent? — By  the  sale  of  butter  and 
oats,  and  part  of  the  hay ; and  in  general  through  the  country  they  are  wanting  to  sell 
their  potatoes,  and  they  will  be  under  the  necessity,  as  they  have  nothing  before  hand,  to 
get  trust  meal  to  replace  them. 

42.  What  should  you  say  was  the  general  condition  of  the  people  as  to  their  diet?— 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  they  have  potatoes,  and  sometimes  a drop  of  butter- 
milk. Those  who  have  buttermilk  are  considered  independent. 

43.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — From  1,?.  3d.  to  2s.  in  the 
pound  rent  on  the  half-year  ; and  it  bears  far  more  than  that  by  the  Ordnance  valuation. 

44.  What  rent  did  you  pay  before  the  lease  expired  ? — It  was  £3  1 7s. 

45.  There  has  been  a rise  of  nearly  £2  a year  ? — Yes. 

46.  Did  you  pay  £3  17s.  to  a middleman  or  to  Lord  Conyngham  ? — To  Lord  Conyngkam. 

47.  Have  you  any  thing  further  you  wish  to  state  ? — As  to  the  county  cess,  the  rent  of 
the  townland  of  Mullagh,  in  1838,  prior  to  the  falling  of  the  lease,  was  £30  ; now  it  is 
£74  12s. ; and  the  government  valuation  is  £49  2s.  1 (id.  Generally,  in  this  townland,  the 
government  valuation  is  about  one-third  under  the  present  rent.  I have  known  instances 
where  it  is  more  than  one-half. 

48.  Are  there  any  people  holding  in  rundale,  or  in  common? — Very  few. 

49.  Are  there  any  of  them  holding  in  joint  tenancy,  being  responsible  for  each  other’s 
rent  ? — Previous  to  the  demise  of  his  Majesty  there  were  joint  leases,  but  since  then  a man 
becomes  responsible  only  for  his  own  proportion ; but  the  stock  of  one  man  has  been  sold 
for  the  rent  of  another. 

50.  If  each  man  is  only  responsible  for  Iris  own  rent  under  the  new  valuation,  how  did  it 

happen  that  the  stock  of  one  man  was  sold  for  the  rent  of  another  ? Because  the  agent 

can  do  what  he  likes  ; he  knows  that  a poor  man  cannot  go  to  law  with  him. 

51.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  an  agent  in  this  country  can  drive  one  man’s  stock  for 
another  man’s  rent  ? — I see  it  done. 

52.  Even  without  a joint  lease  ? — Yes. 

53.  In  what  case  have  you  known  it  done  ? — I saw  four  cows  belonging  to  Edward 
MUabe,  sen.,  impounded  and  auctioned  for  the  arrear  due  by  another  man,  who  was  his 
brother’s  son.  That  was  in  the  last  winter. 

. 54.  How  long  were  those  arrears  due  ? — I cannot  say. 

55.  On  whose  estate  ? — The  Marquess  of  Conyngham’s. 

56.  Were  the  parties  joined  in  the  same  farm?— The  two  brothers  were  joined.  The 
eldest  brother  died  and  the  son  became  his  heir,  and  he  fell  into  poverty,  and  the  uncle’s 
cows  were  taken. 

57.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  still  jointly  liable  for  the  rent,  or  when  were  they 
separated?— The  man  told  me  he  was  ready  to  swear  that  he  got  separate  receipts  since 
the  new  valuation. 

58.  Have  you  any  parties  with  whom  replevins  may  he  lodged,  in  case  of  an  illegal  dis- 
tress ? — I do  not  know  of  any.  There  may  be  replevingers  in  the  case  of  trespass  among 
neighbours ; but  I do  not  know  ef  any  one  who  would  appear  against  the  landlord.  I 
know  the  case  of  Widow  Gallagher,  of  Stracela,  who,  having  no  stock,  had  laid  away  the 
hay  to  pay  the  rent,  and  when  that  was  swept  away  by  the  flood,  the  agent  refused  her 
further  time  to  make  up  the  money ; and  she  then  was  obliged  to  sell  her  farm,  in  order  to 
make  up  the  rent,  which  she  did : and  it  is  the  general  case  where  there  is  a widow,  what- 
ever number  of  orphans  she  may  have,  her  cow  will  be  impounded  for  the  rent,  even 
suppose  she  had  iio  kind  of  provision  to  support  herself  and  her  family.  There  is  no 
exception  to  the  widow.  I should  expect  some  indulgence  from  the  agent  of  a benevolent 
landlord  for  the  widow  and  for  her  helpless_orphans,  more  than  to  me  or  a man  who  is 
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over  his  own  business  ; and  when  a widow  woman  is  dealt  with  in  that  manner,  what  may 
the  country  generally  expect  ? 

59.  Have  you  known  any  instances  where  the  goods  of  a widow  have  been  sold  by  pub- 
lic auction  for  arrears  of  rent  ? — There  have  been  cases ; but  they  have  not  come  under  my 
knowledge.  John  Byrne  was  obliged  to  buy  a cow  on  trust  for  £G,  and  he  sold  her  a fen- 
weeks  afterwards  for  £4  6s.  6d.,  in  order  to  pay  the  rent  and  the  price  of  trust  meal  to 
Lord  Conyngham's  agent. 

60.  Does  the  Marquess  of  Conyngliam  visit.  Ins  property  ?— I never  knew  him  visit  his 
property  since  he  became  heir,  but  once ; and  that  was  in  November  last. 

61.  Have  the  tenants  any  opportunity  of  making  their  complaints  known  to  him? No  : 

he  never  answered  any  documents  or  complaints  that  were  sent  to  him.  We  are  under  the 
airents  and  the  bailiffs,  who  have  no  feeling  for  the  people,  our  landlord  being  an  absentee 
nobleman.  He  never  comes  near  us  to  see  if  we  are  oppressed  or  tyrannised  over.  We 
should  have  some  hopes  if  our  landlord  would  visit  us  once  a year,  as  other  landlords  do, 
that  we  should  have  some  redress. 

62.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  where  a landlord  does  visit  his  property  occasionally,  those 
grievances  of  which  you  complain  are  not  likely  to  take  place? — Yes.  I think  where  a 
landlord  pays  an  occasional  visit,  the  agent  is  not  likely  to  act  harshly,  knowing  that  the 
landlord  will  come  round  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

63.  In  what  way  does  the  operation  of  the  bailiff  take  place  ? — The  bailiff  can  impound 
any  number  of  cattle,  he  likes,  and  then  charge  for  it.  They  charge  them  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a 
head  for  driving. 

64.  But  he  does  not  do  that  unless  the  rent  is  not  paid  on  the  day  fixed  ? No. 

65.  Does  he  impound  more  cattle  than  would  pay  the  rent '? — 1 am  credibly  informed 
there  were  twenty-one  cattle  impounded  iu  the  last  two  days  upon  one  townland. 

66.  For  how  much  rent  ? — I cannot  say.  It  is  a mountain  farm ; and  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  rent  is  too  high,  and  the  tenants  cannot  pay  it. 

67.  If  they  take  bail  for  the  cattle,  do  they  make  a second  distress  for  the  same  rent? 

Yes ; if  they  take  hail,  they  often  impound  for  the  same  rent.  Sometimes  they  process,  if 
they  think  it  better ; and  sometimes  they  impound  for  the  trust  meal. 

6S.  Who  gives  them  trust  meal  ? — Mr.  Russell  or  his  servants. 

69.  Can  you  state  whether  it  is  the  practice  of  the  ageut  to  give  out  trust  meal  to  the 
tenants  ? — Yes,  I can. 

70.  Do  they  find  that  a relief  ?— Yes,  they  do ; and  I beg  to  state,  in  my  opinion,  and  it 
is  fair  that  I should  say  so,  that  where  the  agent  charged  £l  for  his  meal,  it  was  meal  he 
brought  from  some  foreign  place — Scotland,— and  he  could  not  with  safety  sell  it  for  less ; 
but  the  meal  be  had  in  his  own  place  he  sold  at  the  market  price. 

_ 71-  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  do  not  mean  to  state  that  the  agent  had  any  profit 
himself  in  the  transaction  ?_Yes,  that  is  my  opinion ; and  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
tenantry.  I do  not  wish  to  he  prejudiced  against  the  agent. 

, 72.  You  spoke  about  the  bailiff'  driving  cattle  for  the  money  due  for  meal,  do  you  know 
a case  where  that  occurred  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— Edward  M'Dermott  says  that  in 
1842  he  got  trust  meal  from  the  agent,  and  that  in  the  ensuing  November,  when  paying  his 
rent,  he  solicited  and  obtained  a few  days’  indulgence  for  the  price  of  the  trust  meal,  hut 
that  on  the  next  day  the  bailiff  impounded  his  cow  for  that  sum,  though  the  agent  promised 
him  time ; consequently  he  was  obliged  to  rise  out  of  a bed  of  sickness  and  raise  the  money — 
that  the  charge  was  fl  a cwt.,  and  that  1 6s.  was  the  general  price  for  meal:  that  was  a 
ease  similar  to  the  last,  and  the  man  is  ready  to  swear  that  his  cow  rias  impounded  for  the 
price  of  the  meal,  though  he  had  got  the  indulgence  of  the  agent. 

! 3-  When  the  bailiff'  drives  in  that  way,  does  he  produce  any  authority,  or  give  any 
written  notice  of  the  amount  of  the  rent  due  ? — No,  I never  knew  him  do  it.  I know  a 
case  within  these  two  years,  where  a man  who  had  paid  his  rent  a few  days  before  and  got 
bis  receipt,  where  his  cows  strayed  to  the  road,  the  bailiff'  came  hv  with  a flock  of  cattle, 
and  drove  the  man’s  two  beasts  oft'  along  with  them,  though  he  had  his  receipt  in  his  pocket ; 
and  with  the  agent's  consent  he  charged  him  Is.  6 d.  fees. 

1 4.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  as  a fine  under  the  road  laws  ? — No,  they  came 
acr°^s  roa<I  and  strayed  upon  another  man’s  premises,  whose  rent  was  not  paid. 

i o.  What  was  the  name  of  the  person  in  that  case  ? — Philip  Mulloy.  When  Phil  Mulloy 
came  to  the  agent  and  told  him  the  cattle  were  his  own,  and  that  he  had  paid  his  rent,  he 
expected  he  would  order  the  cattle  out. 

• G.  Had  he  taken  the  grass  of  that  man? — No,  lie  had  not;  but  the  cattle  had  gone 
across  the  road,  and  were  upon  the  man’s  land  whose  rent  was  not  paid,  and  on  Mulloy 
paying  Is.  6tf.  his  cows  were  released : the  other  man’s  cows  were  driven,  and  the  next  day 
e wbs  charged  tlie  fees.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  people,  I can  state  that  I know 
thm  ^ °*  °Ve  °r  S^X  PeoP^e  lying  on  one  bed,  for  want  of  bed  clothes,  or  means  to  proride 

cat*  'l  ^Xe ^°?e  Pe°ple  holding  land? — Yes,  and  paying  rent;  their  children  are  miedu- 

^ not  haring  common  clothes  that  would  decently  bring  them  to  mass  on  Sunday. 

*9  e ®reat  want  employment  among  the  people? — Yes,  very  great. 

Gle  +'  ' ^ ®lectoral  divisions  are  you  particularly  acquainted  with  in  the  Glenties  union  ? — 
^ kave  a middling  good  knowledge  of  another  division,  Lettermacaward. 
pronerf'8  9 considerable'  difference  in  the  condition,  of  the  people  on  the  different 

place  \fS  tt  ^ere  i8-  A landlord  convenient  to  this  town,  that  holds  land  below  our 
^ he  attends  to  his  own  tenantry,  and  goes  and  visits  them  regularly. 
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There  maybe  an  individual  ease,  where  the  rent  may  be  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  tenants 
hut  I consider  that  his  tenantry  live  here  happy  under  him. 

81.  Is  there  any  other  large  estate  in  the  district? — I have  been  on  Colonel  Conollv's 
property,  and  when  the  tenants  heard  that  I was  appointed  to  go  before  the  commissioners, 
they  requested  me  to  go  and  see  their  condition  : it  was  most  miserable ; they  were  ashamed 
to  tell  me.  I am  informed  there  are  400  or  500  tenants  upon  the  place,  and  I think  nearly 
200  came  to  me;  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction  there  are  not  100  in  the  whole  who  are  not 
paying  from  4.s.  to  os.  in  the  pound  interest  in  the  year.  They  got  money  on  interest  to 
pay  4i’.  or  5s.  interest  in  the  year. 

82.  For  what  purpose  do  they  get  the  money?— I believe  they  are  compelled  to  get  it 
to  sustain  their  own  existence,  after  paying  their  rent  and  disposing  of  the  little  crop  they 
have  to  satisfy  the  landlord.  They  must  apply  for  trust  meal,  and  when  they  do  not  get 
that,  they  apply  for  money  upon  interest:  they  live  a great  part  of  the  year  upon  sea-weed. 

83.  In  what  parish? — The  parish  of  Lettermacaward.  They  told  me  solemnly  that  theirfami. 
lies  would  often  have  to  rise  up  at  night  to  warm  themselves  by  the  fire  for  want  of  bed  clothes. 

S4.  Can  you  state  whether  these  people  hold  directly  under  Colonel  Conolly,  or  under 
middlemen  ? — I am  informed  that  they  hold  under  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  of  Coxtown. 

85.  Are  there  any  properties  held  under  the  courts  in  yoiu-  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  the 
property  held  under  Air.  Reynolds,  the  towulands  of  Conwall  and  Kilrea  ; it  is  under  the 
courts  to  pay  debts.  The  tenants  complain  that  they  only  get  a receipt  on  account,  and  an 
attachment  has  been  issued  on  the  13th  of  March,  1844,  against  a great  number,  as  owing 
two  years’  rent ; whereas  they  maintain,  many  of  them,  that  they  are  only  but  one.  There 
have  been  twelve  of  those  ejectments  issued  in  the  last  year. 

86.  Does  that  occur  every  year? — I do  not  know : I think  not. 

87.  Have  those  tenants  made  any  application  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  subject?— 
I do  not  know. 

88.  Have  you  been  employed  to  state  any  of  these  complaints,  by  any  of  those  people 
to  whom  you  have  referred? — Yes,  I have,  from  the  time  that  the  Glenties  board  of  guar- 
dians deputed  me. 

89.  Have  you  written  out  any  complaints  for  the  people  ? — No,  only  making  general 
complaints. 

90.  Did  you  travel  about  to  collect  this  information  ? — Yes ; the  rise  of  rent  is  the  great 
complaint. 

91.  Are  your  travelling  expenses  paid? — Yes,  my  expenses  are  paid. 

92.  How  long  have  you  been  employed? — I have  not  been  employed  any  time,  but  I 
was  appointed  by  the  board  of  guardians,  and  the  people  thought  I protected  their  interests. 

93.  ilow  much  money  have  you  received? — I could  not  say.  I received  it  for  my  exer- 
tions in  protecting  their  interests. 

94.  What  particular  exertions  have  you  made  to  protect  their  interests  ? — At  an  early 
stage  ot  the  building  of  the  workhouse,  I was  convenient  to  it,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  how  it  was  going  on.  I made  two  reports  to  the  poor  law  commissioners, 
stating  that  if  they  would  not  send  some  person  authorised  to  interfere,  and  insist  upon 
sufficient  work  being  done,  that  the  workhouse,  when  finished,  would  be  letting  in  the 
water ; but  there  was  no  attention  paid  to  it. 

95.  Was  the  sum  you  received  collected  for  you,  and  given  to  you  in  a lump,  or  did  yon 
collect  it  yourself  ? — Some  of  the  people  handed  me  6d.  for  handing  in  their  grievances. 
The  people  collected,  in  consequence  of  this,  to  the  amount  .of  £10  or  £12  for  my  exer- 
tions at  the  poor-house,  and  they  bought  me  a cow,  and  sent  the  cow  as  a present,  and 
gave  me  a sum  of  money. 

96.  When  was  the  cow  sent  you  as  a present? — In  May  last. 

97.  Since  you  have  been  going  about  collecting  information  for  this  commission,  canyon 
state,  in  rouud  numbers,  what  you  have  received  ? — I think  I am  more  at  a loss  by  it;  for 
the  sum  collected  on  account  of  my  being  a guardian  was  for  my  going  to  Strabane,  when 
the  commission  sat  there  this  day  three  months.  I expended  as  much  as  I gained  by  it 

9a.  Have  any  of  the  other  guardians,  who  have  been  appointed  here,  received  any  money 
from  the  people  ? — I do  not  know  as  to  the  guardians,  but  there  are  other  individuals.  1 
think  the  Glenfin  people  compensated  Air.  O’Donnell  for  his  trouble. 

99.  What  sum  did  he  receive?— I have  seen  them  give  him  6d.  a piece. 

100.  Was  that  what  was  collected  for  him  ?— That  was  when  he  took  down  their  griev- 
ance. The  persons  that  paid  him  he  took  down  the  grievance  as  well  as  those  who  did 
not.  He  was  not  well  enough  paid  for  his  trouble  after  all. 

101.  Was  it  before  or  after  that  they  made  a collection  for  you  ?— They  had  made  it 
and  had  part  of  it  raised  before  I was  appointed  to  attend  the  commission  at  ah. 

102.  Do  you  know  whether  the  people  suppose  that  the  commissioners  coidd  redress 

their  grievances  ? — Yes,  they  have ; and  those  who  have  been  ejected  from  their  holdings 
twenty  or  forty  years,  are  under  the  impression  they  will  get  their  farms  again,  and  eves 
some  of  them  promise  me,  if  they  succeed  in  getting  their  farms,  they  will  give  me  butter, 
and  spirits,  and  other  things.  J 

. to  those  people  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  could  be  reinstated 

m their  farms  ? — No.  They  asked,  me  my  opinion,  and  I told  them  I was  quite  sure  that 
her  Alajesty  sent  out  the  commission  to  inquire  whether  the  landlords  were  tyrannising 
over  the  people  in  the  way  represented,  but  that  what  would  be  done  I did  not  know,  nor 
would  any  one,  nor  had  the  commissioners  any  power  to  put  them  back  into  their  land.  ■ 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew.'] 
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Patrick  Bradden,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  reside  ?— In  the  parish  of  Itilkerran. 

2.  What  is  the  townland  ? — Pookera. 

3.  What  is  your  situation  in  life  ? — I live  by  my  labour,  with  a little  land. 

4.  What  quantity  of  land  have  you  ? — Two  cows’  grass  is  what  I hold. 

o.  You  are  sent  here  by  the  Killy  begs  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

0.  What  district  are  you  acquainted  with  ? — With  part  of  our  own  parish,  and  the  parish 

of  Glencolumblrill. 

7.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  your  own  knowledge  winch  you  wish  to  state  to  the  com- 
missioners  ?— Iu  my  own  parish  they  feel  themselves  deeply  aggrieved  by  being  deprived 
of  the  benefit  which  they  received  in  old  times,  of  fishing  for  salmon,  far  from  the  nursery, 
on  the  rivers  or  the  shores,  and  many  miles  distant  from  it  on  the  wild  rocks.  The  landlords 
finding  that  they  gained  some  profits,  prevented  them  so  doing,  and  had  placed  big  nets, 
and  have  it  all  to  themselves ; they  have  prevented  the  poor  tenants  enjoying  any  thing. 

8.  Have  those  tenants  any  leases  ? — No ; they  have  no  leases. 

9.  Had  the  people  been  allowed  to  hold  the  fishery  without  paying  any  tiring  for  it  ? — 
Yes,  they  still  hold  it,  and  they  got  a benefit,  according  to  what  they  could  collect  in  those 
wild  places. 

10.  They  complain  of  being  deprived  of  that? — Yes;  and,  moreover,  they  complain  in 
the  summer  season  that  it  sends  many  poor  fishermen  who  have  no  other  means  to  a state  of 
beggary,  and  I know  it  will  do  so.  There  is  a townland  convenient  to  myself,  within  three- 
quarters  of  a mile,  belonging  to  Andrew  Cassidy,  of  Butters,  he  is  the  tenant;  it  was 
bishop’s-land,  and  two  years  ago  he  raised  the  rent  from  £18  to  £42,  and  the  tenants 
finding  themselves  not  able  to  pay,  complained,  and  he  dispossessed  them ; and  he  brought 
the  sheriff,  and  they  were  eighteen  months  banished  from  their  homes,  and  sheltered  by 
Mr.  Murray’s  tenants,  and  part  of  them  on  my  own  townlands  ; and  seeing  they  were  so 
much  trouble  to  the  neighbourhood  they  were  let  in  again,  though  they  are  in  a state  of 
degradation,  by  being  assessed  so  high,  and  the  burdens  they  are  placed  under.  They  have 
no  other  means,  unless  they  went  out  on  the  world.  We  cannot  complain  of  Mr.  Murray, 
the  member  of  Parliament,  in  any  one  shape,  only  we  feel  ourselves  aggrieved  by  Iris  agents 
and  sub-agents  over  us,  where  he  is  not  aware  of  it,  I am  sure. 

11.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  means  to  inform  him  of  it? — I never  did. 

12.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  grievance  you  have  to  complain  of? — The.  complaint  is 
here  that  the  agent  charges  one  guinea,  the  expense  of  the  process,  on  the  non-payment  of 
rent.  Another  case  I can  prove  under  Major  Nesbitt : — the  floods  overflowed  the  place  in 
the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  and  destroyed  the  oats  which  the  people  had  prepared  to  pay 
their  rent ; they  were  obliged  to  save  their  lives,  and  get  upon  the  hills,  and  they  had  to 
take  off  the  roofs  of  the  houses  to  take  the  cattle  out  oyer  the  walls.  The  hay  stacks  and  corn 
stacks  were  all  taken  away,  and  rotted ; a great  part  of  the  crops  went  to  desolation  : now 
they  have  no  means  to  pay  the  rent,  and  they  impounded  the  cattle ; ten  dayS  ago  I saw 
the  bailiff  impounding  the  cattle. 

13.  What  rent  did  they  owe  ? — Some  a year’s  rent,  and  some  three  half-year’s  rent.  I 
cannot  swear  ou  oath,  hut  I know  some  of  them  wore  only  owing  one  year’s  rent. 

14.  How  many  only  owed  one  year’s  rent  ? — Only  two.  The  others,  I suppose,  were 
owing  two  year’s  rent,  aud  from  that  to  three  half-years. 

[ The  witness  ivithdrew.'] 

James  M‘  Cunningham,  sworn  and  examined. 

}’  ^ei'S  do  >'ou  live?— On  the  townland  of  Farrellmachride,  in  the  parish  of  Glen- 
coiumbhil,  about  twelve' miles  from  Killybegs,  aud  twenty-four  miles  from  this  town. 

■ Jj™  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — About  twenty  acres. 

a 5?.  whom  do  y°n  hoU  tbat  land?— Under  Mr.  Hume. 

' YJo  is  agent  for  tbat  property  ? — Mr.  James  Donleavy. 

. Where  does  he  live? — Just  convenient  to  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  townland  of  Galgola. 

fi  ad  was  so  high  rented  that  I had  to  give  up  part  of  the  mountain. 

o.  nave  you  been  sent  here  by  the  Glenties  board  of  guardians  ?— Yes. 
y ' T ,a  J°a  any  conversation  with  the  landlord  or  his  agent  about  your  coming  here? — 
v._’  t ie  .agent  ou  Sunday  last ; he  was  with  me  on  Saturday  last,  but  he  did  not 

Saturday0U  ^ C0QUn^  ^ere  Sunday.  I dicl  not  know  that  I would  be  appointed  till 

“ Tel]?*,1  ‘’’'I’16 ,? 7 t0  J0U  011  8undaJ  about  i*  ?— I mot  him  and  the  bailiff  together. 
Donegal  ” n " * ^ame  to  send  the  bailiff  to  you,  with  word  for  you  not  to  go  to 
“ t “ . , e^>  1 S°!  sir.”  says  I;  “I  was  appointed.”  “ Well,  you  may,”  says  he  ; 

left  mp  ait*;- to  prevent  you,  but  I am  afraid  you  will  rue  of  it and  after  a time  he 
rife  too  on  F m-a  6i  ®aLdd  ’s  house,  and  he  went  away : and  the  bailiff  did  his  best,  and  his 
all  too-ethpr1.  +w  • ,“lat  ^r‘  -^unie  said  he  would  spend  £800,  and  impound  my  cattle 
p i t > at  it  was  easy  for  him  to  put  every  tenant  that  came  here  off  his  land, 
y rent  ? — Only  the  half-year’s  rent  due  at  May  last, 
tiring  to  state  respecting  tho  condition  of  the  people  in  that  part  of 
I have. 

wish  to  tell  us  ? — In  general  all  the  country  is  in  that  state  that  they 
• calf.  It  is  not  one  out  of  a score  that  has  a cow. 
eason,  in  your  opinion,  of  their  not  being  able  to  keep  cows  ?— The 
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Patrick  Bradden. ' 


See  Mr.  Cassidy's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  24. 


See  A.  Murray,  esq., 
M.P.’s  Statement, 
See  also 

Mr.  Houghton’s 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  25. 


Sec  John  Crumley 
and  John  Sheerin’ s 
Statement ; 

See  also  P.  Sweeny’s 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  26. 
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Jas.  M'Cunningham. 


See  Mr.  Hume's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  27. 
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Mr.  James  Walker 


reason  is  the  extraordinary  rent,  -without  their  having  any  earnings ; there  are  no  earning 
in  our  place  at  all.  We  are  living  on  potatoes ; and  God  knows  what  many  are  living  upon 

IS.  How  much  of  your  twenty  acres  are  tilled  ?— I do  not  know.  I suppose  I will  plant 
' four  barrels  of  potatoes.  There  is  more  than  a quarter  under  crop ; very  near  one-half, 
between  the  sowing  and  meadow. 

14.  Is  the  rest  of  it  fit  for  grazing  cattle  ? — Yes. 

15.  How  much  is  under  oats  ? — About  two  acres. 

16.  What  rent  do  you  pay? — Twenty-one  pounds. 

17.  How  near  are  you  to  the  village  of  Teerin ? — Three  miles. 

18.  What  is  the  nearest  market  ?-— Killybegs  is  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  us. 

1 9.  How  much  did  you  get  last  year  for  your  oats  at  Killybegs  ? — It  may  be  6d,  a stone 
to-dav.  and  7 cl.  to-morrow ; sometimes  we  get  Bd.  at  the  latter  end  of  the  season. 

20. "  Do  you  buy  cattle  for  the  winter? — No ; hut  the  country  people  send  them  grazing 
to  me. 

21.  now  much  a head  do  you  get  for  that? — Seven  shillings  I got  last  year  ; and  that  is 
the  means  we  have  to  pay  rent.  It  is  very  few  people  in  the  country  can  take  in  one; 
they  would  be  put  in  the  pound  unless  they  paid  the  rent  to  the  landlord. 

22.  You  having  a clear  receipt,  can  take  in  grazing  cattle? — Yes;  but  I will  soon  be  out 
of  yon  place  in  some  way. 

23.  If  you  pay  rent  regularly,  what  annoj^nee  do  you  suffer  from  the  agent  or 

bailiff? The  case  is  this, — when  the  time  of  payment  comes  we  will  be  warned  often;  per- 

haps, if  we  have  £2  or  £3,  lie  will  take  it : and  he  is  with  us  the  next  day,  or  the  third 
day.  If  you  go  to  market  with  a bit  of  flannel  or  a pig,  he  will  be  with  us  the  next  day. 
before  we  are  at  home,  to  get  the  price  from  us,  and  so  he  will  work  us  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other  : he  will  spare  us  as  long  as  he  can  before  he  puts  the  cattle  in  the 
pound ; but  when  that  is  all  done,  he  will  put  the  cattle  in  the  pound.  There  was  a neigh- 
bour canted  the  last  week  or  two. 

24.  Do  you  pay  any  thing  to  the  agent  besides  the  rent  of  the  landlord  ? — One  shilling  a 
year.  Sixpence  the  tenant  pays,  at  the  half-year’s  rent. 

25.  What  do  you  pay  to  the  bailiff  besides  ? — Some  pay  potatoes,  and  some  pay  money. 

26.  Do  you  think  the  landlord  knows  it  ? — Yes  ; it  was  the  landlord  made  the  lav  for 
the  agent  to  get  the  Gd. 

27.  Did  he  make  the  law  for  the  bailiff  to  get  the  potatoes  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

28.  Do  you  do  any  duty  work  for  the  landlord  ? — Yes ; so  many  days  a year. 

29.  Was  that  stated  at  the  time  you  took  the  land? — No  ; we  never  cared  about  that. 

30.  Do  you  do  any  duty  work  for  the  agent  ? — No. 

31.  Nor  for  the  bailiff? — No  ; he  has  no  land ; but  it  is  the  case  with  the  whole  country 
in  general.  If  they  sell  any  thing  in  the  fair  he  receives  the  price  of  it,  and  will  not  give 
them  back  so  much  as  will  buy  a young  beast,  if  they  sell  an  old  one. 

32.  Have  many  people  been  turned  out  lately? — No ; but  many  will,  have  to  leave  it. 

33.  Are  the  tenants  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  good-will  of  their  farms  ? — Yes ; even 
last  week  there  was  a farm  sold : but  they  were  in  the  habit,  in  old  times,  of  having  some 
whiskey  at  the  sale.  That  farm  that  was  canted,  I think  I heard  to-day,  went  at  £34  or  £36. 

34.  What  rent  was  paid  for  it  ? — Three  pounds. 

35.  Was  it  a lease  ? — No ; no  lease  at  sill.  It  would  maintain  three  cows. 

36.  How  is  it  they  give  such  large  prices  for  land  ? — They  have  no  other  means  of  doing 
any  thing  else.  When  it  is  only  a cabin  it  is  given  up  the  next  day  or  the  next  minute,  and 
no  money  paid.  This  farm  was  thrown  up,  and  there  are  two  men  here  to  prove  it. 

37.  Do  you  know  of  any  farm  that  was  really  sold  lately  ? — Yes. 

38.  What  did  it  sell  for  ? — Upon  the  same  townland  there  -was  a cow’s  grass  sold. 

39.  What  was  the  rent  of  it? — I do  not  know  whether  it  was  £l  or  not. 

40.  Is  your  cess  high  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

41.  How  much  in  the  pound? — I paid  last  year  27^.  Sd.  for  the  half-year;  it  is  mi 
altogether  so  high  this  time,  from  what  I hear. 

42.  When  do  you  generally  pay  the  summer  cess  ? — Wo  pay  it  from  this  time  till  August 

43.  Have  they  raised  any  money  in  your  neighbourhood  to  pay  those  who  brought  for- 
ward their  grievances? — Yes;  some  did,  but  some  did  not. 

44.  Have  they  given  you  any  thing  ? — No. 

45.  Who  did  they  give  it  to  ? — To  Bradden. 

46.  Do  you  get  any  assistance  in  building  your  houses  ? — No ; nor  for  squaring  the  land 
either. 

47.  Is  any  assistance  given  in  the  district  generally? — Yes;  Colonel  Conolly  will  assist 
you,  and  give  you  40s.,  and  give  you  slates  and  timber  for  the  house  ; hut  we  have  nothing 
hut  tyrants  here,  that  is  the  worst  of  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrei t>.] 


Mt'.  James  Walker,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Ballyloughan,  in  the  parish  of  Killaghtee,  in  the  county 
of  Donegal. 

2.  Arc  you  a farmer?— Yes,  and  grazier,  and  to  a small  extent'a  landlord  too.  I have » 
small  property. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — In  my  own  possession,  between  rented  far®8 
and  lands  in  fee  simple,  I hold,  I dare  say,  about  1 ,400  acres. 
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4 How  much  of  that  is  rough  land  ? — I have  one  farm  of  609  acres,  by  the  poor  law 
measurement.  I never  measured  it  myself. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  that  is  arable  or  tdlod '? — Ot  those  609  acres,  none  are  arable  ; it 
is  all  a grass  farm.  . „ _ 

6 How  manvof  the  800  acres  are  m tillage  /—I  occupy  the  arable  myself— about  fifty  acres 
7.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— The  parish  of  Killaglitee,  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Killybegs.  This  district  contains,  by  the  Ordnance  survey,  somethin «• 
about  40,000  acres  of  land,  and  a population  of  about  12,000  persons. 

S.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  improving  partially,  chiefly 
from  the  press  of  population.  Rotation  of  crops  is  not  practised,  or  in  small  holdings. 
Animal  and  sea  manure  arc  chiefly  used.  Farming  societies  are  partially  heard  of;  hut 
agricultural  schools  and  superintendents  are  not  known  in  the  district,  and  Aye  obtain  no 
benefit  from  the  farming  society. 

9.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  ? — The  size  of  the  tillage  farms  is  generally 
from  four  to  twenty  acres.  The  cultivation  is  chiefly  by  the  spade ; and  oats  are  the  prin- 
cipal crop.  There  are  scarcely  any  grasses  sown,  and  house-feeding  on  dry  fodder  takes 
place  in  winter.  The  increased  tillage  being  chiefly  by  the  small  farmers,  it  is  effected  by 
themseh-es ; and  labourers  are  not  therefore  required,  as  they  certainly  would  he  on  an 
improved  system  of  agriculture  with  capital.  The  grazing  farms  ore  from  thirty  to  600 
acres ; but  they  are  rather  decreasing.  They  are  appropriated  to  the  rearing  and  feeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  They  diminish  labour  and  consequently  employment.  Farms  in  rui° 
dale  or  common  are  in  very  bad  condition.  The  large  farms  I have  spoken  of  do  not  fatten 
any  sheep  or  cattle : they  are  mountainous  farms.  Those  on  which  they  are  fattened  arc  tlic 
small  farms.  The  large  farms  are  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  stock,  and  the  small  ones 
to  the  fattening. 

10.  Are  there  many  instances  of  farms  held  in  rundale  in  the  district  of  which  you 
speak? — Yes,  there  are  very  many. 

11.  When  a man  holds  in  rundale,  has  he  his  different  portions  of  land  in  different 
places?— One  man  Avill  have  his  different  pieces  of  land  in  twenty  different  spots.  One 
spot  will  be  in  a particular  place,  and  on  each  side  of  him  will  be  a plot  belonging  to  two 
other  persons,  and  his  next  portion  yvill  not  he  within  100  yards  of  it. 

12.  Do  they  each  continue  to  hold  the  same  land? — Yes.  They  do  not  exchange,  except 
in  some  few  cases,  Avhere  there  is  any  general  alteration  made  in  the  land.  This  year,  Ave 
have  had  an  instance  of  some  persons  having  to  leave  the  land  they  had  occupied  and  °-et 
into  fresh  places,  arising  from  the  running  straight  ditches ; hut  nothing  except  in  that  Avay. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district? — The  rent  is  fixed  by  private  con- 
tract by  middlemen ; by  a sort  of  valuation  Avith  the  proprietors  : it  is  most  commonly  a 
gross  sum.  Of  course,  the  agent  is  assisted  occasionally  by  the  land  surveyor  in  valuing 
the  land.  The  rents  vary  from  Is.  3d.  to  50 a.  the  acre.  The  rent  is  higher  than  the  poor 
law  valuation  of  the  Glenties  union,  in  the  division  of  Killybegs.  The  valuation,  Avith  some 
tew  exceptions,  of  the  Donegal  union,  in  the  division  of  Dunkanalv,  is  such  a mass  of  absurdity, 
that  no  comparison  can  be  instituted.  Of  the  good  land  towards  the  sea,  the  rent  is  loAver 

lan  the  government  ATaluat,ion,  but  in  rough  and  mountain  lands  it  is  perhaps  on  a par,  or 
a little  lower  in  some  places. 


i . T , — i vrt:  . «•  vuuveiittjm*  uu  mu  wjiiuii  is  rather  higher ; 

dr,  . r°.not  bomt  *°  individual  cases.  The  rent  is  generally  paid  six  months  after  it  is 
e , it  is  never  paid  by  bill.  There  are  no  loan  funds  or  usurers.  So  far  as  I am  able 

• +?eak’  j’ent 18  usually  recovered  from  defaulting  tenants  by  summary  ejectment.  That 

• ,i e mo  e i™cd)te  , by  our  new  agent.  lie  serves  an  ejectment  process,  if  they  fall  back 
__nna  TyU  :.  “ “ey  let  it  come  to  that  point,  well  and  good ; if  they  make  up  the  rent  the 
proceeding  is  stopped-the  driving  for  rent  is  laid  aside! 

makp  nn  be?efi.cial  *be  tenant  ? — If  his  cattle  were  driven,  the  tenant  would  try  to 

]fi  I r/T  ’ but  tbe  eJectment  process  throws  expenses  on  the  tenant, 
minntf. L r case  f?ie,re  tbey  have  leases? — They  cannot  eject  Avitliout  they  have  a 
I Hn  Ant  ^ ase  °i  some  kind;  hut  that  has  not  been  carried  out  to  the  full  extent,  although 
interests  „ t0  s??ab:  more  favourably  to  the  one  side  than  the  other.  I am  as  much 
arrears  -u-r.  JP6  S1(*e  a.s  tbo  otber : I have  land  which  I let,  and  I am  also  a tenant.  All 
17  Pin  tp6  + °Ver  af£U1ns*  *be  tenant,  and  receipts  are  given  both  on  account  and  for  gales. 
meri  ‘ ; immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  do  they  hold  under  middle- 

pronriptrir  +i,  1Stnc1t . be  tenants  are  more  comfortable  when  they  hold  under  the 

immedintP  1UUC  ,r  ^ddlemen  : there  is  but  little  land  held  under  the  courts.  In  our 
it  is  eeneralk-f’  bourbood,  land  is  held  both  at  will  and  by  lease.  Where  it  is  held  by  lease, 
not  be  bound  + * twe^*Y‘onQ  years.  Leases  in  many  cases  could  he  had,  but  the  tenant  would 
lease  is  very  great^  ^ fent’  C01istdcring  it  too  high.  The  charge  also  for  talcing  out  the 

one  guinei^frn^+i ° +**’  *n  £ouerab  taking  out  a lease  ? — I never  kncAV  it  to  be  less  than 

pay  rent  twice  usua^  covenants  in  the  lease  are,— that  the  tenant  is  to 

U) 'he  disturber!  ’ ^ ^?ar’  royalties  being  reserved  to  the  landlord ; the  tenant  is  not 
thev  are  enforeS  n bn*  lease,  if  the  covenants  are  fully  complied  with- — 

improvements  a i SUJnmarY  ejectment.  The  mode  of  tenure-at-will  preArents  all 
tenant  cannot.  “erefore  keeps  the  tenant  in  poverty ; it  promotes  subdivision,  for  the 
6 worse  thereby ; and  it  also  acts  detrimentally  on  the  rent. 
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19.  Do  impediments  to  permanent  improvements  arise  from  tlie  nature  of  the  interest  of 
the  proprietor  of  property,  for  instance,  where  he  has  merely  a Me  interest  ?—Impedi- 
ments  arise  from  the  landlord’s  interest  in  the  estate,  or  rather  from  the  nature  of  the 
tenure * Veiy  few  farms  are  let  for  ever,  or  for  life,  hut  such  tenure  would  conduce  to 
improvement.  All  improvements  are  effected  hy  the  tenant,  and  the  only  remuneration  is 
hv  the  sale  of  tenant-right,  which  is  practicable  in  some  cases.  Draining  and  fencing, 
manure  and  rotation  of  crops,  might  be  introduced  with  much  effect,  and  consequently 
increase  the  demand  for  labour ; and  such  improvements  might  he  earned  out  to  any  extent 

90.  Does  the  tenant-light,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district ; is  it  recognised 
by  "the  landlords,  and  hv  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  ?— Such  practice  is  prevalent, 
the  money  being  paid  to  the  out-going  tenant : it  is  connived  at  by  the  landlords,  and  the 
effect  is,  ‘to  impoverish  the  in-coming  tenant,  and  prevent  him  occupying  the  farm  with 
effect.  The  value  depends  upon  the  rent.  In  some  cases  it  would  scarcely  amount  to  a 
year's  rent,  in  other  cases  to  twenty  years’  rent.  I have  known  it  exceed  the  fee  simple 
value  of  the  land.  . 

21.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  difference  ? — There  was  more  than  one  cause  tor  it.  One 
cause  was.  because  they  are  very'  anxious  to  get  land  at  all ; a man  may  have  a little  money, 
and  have  no  other  mode  of  settling  himself  comfortably  in  the  world.  I know  some  land 
on  the  Marquess  of  Conyugham’s  estate,  where  a tenant  gave  so  much  to  the  out-going 
tenant  for  his  right  to  tlie  land,  that  it  would  buy  the  Marquess’s  right  altogether. 

22.  Did  that  arise  from  the  character  of  the  landlord,  or  does  one  farm  bring  more  than 
another '? — 1 do  not  think  it  arises  from  the  landlord  : there  is  one  part  of  the  land  which 
lets  higher  than  any  land  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  What  is  called  a cow’s  grass 
is  sold  for  from  £25  to  £30 ; the  price  is  rather  increasing,  in  consequence  of  the  press  of 
population,  but  the  tenure  detracts  from  it  considerably. 

23.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district,  and  to  what  extent  has  it 
been  carried? — The  consolidation  of  farms  is  not  acted  upon  in  these  parts,  except  in  ft 
few  cases,  by  purchasing  the  tenant-right.  When  consolidated  for  the  purpose  of  tillage,  it 
increases  employment;  when  the  consolidation  is  for  the  purpose  of  grazing,it  diminishes  it. 

24.  Is  the  subletting  carried  on  in  the  district?—' The  subletting  or  subdividing  farms  is 
carried  out  almost  indefinitely,  for  the  purpose  of  proriding  for  the  marrying  members  of 
the  occupier’s  family.  The  result  of  it  is,  that  it  impoverishes  them : it  rather  increases 
production,  but  gives  no  employment,  save  to  the  occupier,  and  generally  has  the  effect  of 
raising  the  rent.  It  is  generally  practised  contrary  to  agreement,  but  connived  at  by  land- 
lords ; and  if  prevented,  which  is  seldom,  it  is  by  ejectment.  It  prevents  the  accumulation 
of  capital,  but  increases  population.  In  cases  of  new  letting,  all  the  sub-tenants  are  gene- 
rally turned  oxit  of  their  holdings. 

25.  What  becomes  of  them,  generally  ? — I cannot  account  for  that ; they  must  provide 
for  themselves  as  well  as  they  can ; they  may  have  something  for  their  support.  Many  of 
them  emigrate,  and  I know  many  to  do  work  as  labourers  for  the  farmers.  I pay  a good  deal 
for  labour  myself.  I know  that  some,  who  were  farmers,  have  come  down  lower  in  the  world. 

26.  Is  the  desire  to  emigrate  on  the  increase  or  decrease  ? — I should  think  it  is  on  the 
decrease,  and  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  seasons : a great  many  went,  but  I suppose 
the  accounts  will  show  the  number  who  went. 


27.  Is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  improving  ? — Large  farmers  are  perhaps 
able  to  meet  their  engagements ; small  farmers  are  generally  able  to  do  so,  although  the 
means  are  frequently  derived  from  other  sources  than  the  farm,  such  as  fishing,  road 
making,  mechanical  arts,  &c.  Labourers  are,  in  general,  in  miserable  plight,  quite  the 
contrary  of  improving,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  produce,  and  the  rents  remaining 
at  the  greatest  possible  maximum.  All  public  rates  are  vastly  increased,  capital  is  quite 
insufficient,  and  there  are  no  supplies  from  loan  funds  or  usurers.  The  rent  of  small  farms  is 
much  higher  than  on  large  ones ; it  is  generally  paid  in  cash : they  are  often  paid  in  labour 
in  summer  time.  I have  small  holdings  myself,  for  which  I take  labour  entirely.  If  by  any 
means  the  tenants  can  master  the  rent,  they  are  allowed  to  hold  the  farm ; if  not,  they  must 
leave  it.  They  hold  their  houses  from  both  grades  of  farmers : they  are  generally  repaired  by 
the  farmer,  as  may  be  agreed  on,  and  they  hold  generally  by  the  year.  The  rent  is  some- 
times paid  in  labour,  sometimes  in  money.  Land  iB  generally  given  with  the  cottage.  The 
con-acre  is  partially  in  use ; they  pay  for  land  from  40s.  to  70s.  per  acre,  from  the  fanners,  ] 
and  in  some  cases  liigher,  though  the  con-acre  is  not  much  practised  hy  us;  but  where  it  is, 
they  are  paid  pretty  high  for  the  land. 

28.  Is  the  sum  which  you  have  stated,  from  40s.  to  70s.,  the  rent  without  manure?--  \ 

Yes  ; as  for  myself  I generally  let  it  at  one  guinea  a rood.  The  rent  of  the  con-acre  is 
secured  by  holding  the  produce  until  the  rent  is  paid,  in  some  cases.  Employment  is  seldom 
obtained  at  from  7-kd.  to  10c£.  a day  in  summer;  that  is  what  I pay  without  diet.  There  have 
been  no  agrarian  outrages.  1 

29.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  proprietors  ?— 
The  tenants  of  middlemen  and  absentee  landlords  are  much  worse  managed,  especially  : 
when  the  agent  is  a non-resident.  As  far  as  I can  see,  the  agent's  duties  consist  in  getting 
the  rent  by  any'  means.  There  are  no  fees  paid  on  collecting ; but  on  enforcing  rent,  by 
driving  and  by  civil  bill  process,  there  are  fees  : on  granting  leases  on  some  estates,  large 
fees  are  always  paid  to  the  agent.  There  is  little  practice  of  driving  now.  The  period  for 
entering  upon  farms  is  May  and  November. 

30.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  of  the  land  ? — The  county  cess 
is  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  the  rent  by  the  year,  and  of  the  government  and  poor  law 
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liiation  as  before  mentioned.  It  is  applotted  on  townlands  according  to  tlie  government 
filiation'  and  made  public  by  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury : it  is  levied  in  March  and 
I 1 yjjg  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent  cannot  be  ascertained  in  this  district, 
the’ poor  law  not  being  carried  out  fully  yet : it  is  to  be  allowed  at  the  payment  of  the 
ent  The  rent-charge  cannot  now  be  resisted  with  any  chance,  the  demand  for  it  being  first 
Lade:  the  tenant  gets  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  lie  lias  tlie  relief  arising  from  the  landlord 
mriiw  it  in  the  first  instance. 

Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — No,  nothing, 
except  by  answering  such  questions  as  may  bo  asked  of  me.  I wish  to  mention  a case  with 
respect  to  a spot  of  laud,  which  I hold  myself  as  tenant : it  is  not  more  than  half  an  acre, 
which  I pay  £5  a year  for,  and  now  I have  laid  out  sonic  hundreds  of  pounds,  about  £300 
upon  it:  and  as  I now  pay  £5  a year  for  it,  it  has  been  brought  under  the  county  rates  by 
uw  own  improvements. 

32.  Was  your  outlay  upon  it  by  building  houses  i — Yes. 

33.  Was  it  land  in  a village  ? — Yes,  it  is  hi  a village : there  might  he  Is.  put  upon  it.  I 
merely  mention  it  to  show  that  the  cess  having  been  put  on  the  buildings  erected  by  money 
which  I had  laid  out  upon  it,  prevents  similar  improvements  by  other  parties. 

[ The  witness  withdretoJ] 


9/7i  July , 1844. 
3?- 2,, 

Mr.  James  Walker. 


Mr.  John  Crommer,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  the  townland  called  Drumrusk,  near  this  town. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — About  nineteen  Irish  acres,  I think. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I live  near  the  centre  of  tlie 
estate  of  Ah'.  Murray. 

5.  What  parish  ? — The  parish  of  Killemar. 

6.  Are  you  tolerably  acquainted  with  that  parish  ? — Yes ; I have  been  through  the 
greater  part  of  it.  I have  been  the  applotter  of  the  cess  for  twenty  years,  and  at  the  time 
this  Ordnance  valuation  was  carried  into  effect,  I assisted  to  divide  it ; and  I verily  be- 
lieve the  Ordnance  valuation  through  the  parish  of  Killemar  was  fairly  made,  both  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  laud,  for  valuing  and  levying  taxes : and  when  the 
townland  was  cut  into  small  portions,  a fourth,  or  sixth,  or  eighth,  1 took  particular  notice, 
and  I think  it  was  very  fairly  treated. 

7.  What  proportion  do  you  think  the  valuation  bears  to  the  rate  at  wliich  land  is  usually 
set '? — I am  not  aware  as  to  all  Air.  Murray’s  estate,  hut  it  is  about,  fifty  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  Ordnance  valuation  in  the  part  that  I know ; from  forty-seven  to  fifty  per  cent, 
higher  than  the  government  valuation. 

8.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  been  made  in  the  district?— Yes. 

9.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  usual  letting  value  ? — I think  it  is  nearly  just 
the  same  as  they  pay  rent.  I think  the  valuator  did  not  take  the  proper  mode  of  valuing ; 
he  took  the  rent  lower  where  the  land  waR  considered  to  let  at  a tan-  value  from  tlie  agent. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  upon  the  tenants  fixed ; is  it  by  taking  in  proposals,  or  by 
valuation? — Generally  by  private  contract  and  agreement  with  tlie  tenant. 

11.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — About  si  year  and 
three  quarters  after  it  becomes  due  it  is  then  demanded,  and  then  there  is  a year’s  rent 
asked ; I believe  that  that  is  the  way  it  has  been  fixed.  They  collect  a year’s  rent  together, 
and  then  there  is  three  quarters’  rent  due  ; this  is  from  those  that  are  able  to  pay  it. 

• *n‘  means  are  usually  taken  to  make  those  pay  who  do  not  pay ; is  it  by  clistrain- 
mS  • — some  cases  by  distraining,  and  sometimes  by  ejectment. 

13.  Which  is  the  most  usual  ? — Indeed  distraining  was  for  a time  most  usual,  but  they 
appear  now  to  do  more  by  ejectment. 

14.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers,  iu  making  up  his  rent  ? — 
A good  many  of  them  do. 

th  i °P™on-  of  loan  funds ; are  they  useful,  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  not  exactly 

t 6 +aU  *s.^ie  provision  stores.  There  are  no  loan  funds  convenient  for  our 

nanny  to  be  supplied  from  ; it  is  oatmeal,  for  which  they  paid  fifty  per  cent,  in  addition 
® Pnc,e:  that  was  the  case  eight  or  nine  months  ago.  In  some  cases  it  is  not  so  high, 
bant  f°  thirty ; but  five  or  six  miles  between  this  and  Ballyshannon,  there  is  a small 


luau  suppnes  money. 

}2‘  5°  W hiow  the  rate  they  charge  ?— Ho. 

-Jn  . tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  middle- 
1 fi  n df  ho.ld  geuerally  immediately  under  the  proprietor. 

ii 0 kold  generally  at  wiH,  or  by  lease  ? — It  is  by  lease,  I believe,  they  hold 
^enerauj- ; there  axe  some  that  hold  in  a different  way. 

charged  ^ P®?ple  generally  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? — No,  not  at  the  rent  we  are 

kv„  LT,  ' , 1™%  years  ago  they  were  partly  obliged  to  take  leases,  and  many  of  them 

20  T=  +1,  * ^em  oufc  t^Le  agent’s  office,  though  they  paid  for  them. 

2l!  b f0n  °f  the  rent?— Yes. 

jwiMv?f_Tt .°“  ^ permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
them'  The  1^  if  j tenant  chiefly  that  it  is  done  upon  our  estate  ; it  differs  on  some  of 
spon  awe  n,(~0^d-  anci  agent  are  both  absentees,  and  it  is  a great  loss  to  the  tenantry 
upo  th^  '6  **  IlaPPens  80-  T Finnic  it  would  he  better  if  one  or  both  of  them 


343. 

Mr.  John  Crommer. 
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343, 

Mr.  John  Cromraer. 


2 9 Is  the  sale  of  farms  permitted  in  this  district  ? — The  agent  does  not  think  well  of  it ; 
hut  when  a tenant  cannot  hold  he  generally  lets  him  get  something  for  it  if  he  possibly  can. 

23.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  forms,  for  the  purpose  ot  increasing  the  size  of 
the  farms  in  the  district '? — No.  I think  not. 

04  is  t]ie  subletting  or  subdividing  still  earned  on  ? — He  discountenances  that  too  as  far 
as  he  can.  Where  it  Is  eight  acres  he  thinks  it  quite  small  enough,  and  he  is  quite  right; 
*aud  even  if  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  I think  they  could  hold  them  better  than  they 
could  less  Those  that  have  them  of  that  size  have  enough  to  do  to  pay  their  rents  too*; 
but  I think  they  would  be  more  comfortable  if  they  were  able  to  pay  their  rent  at  all. 

95  Do  the  people  holding  twenty  or  thirty  acres  generally  keep  horses  ?— Yes ; they 
generally  keep  two  horses  : I keep  two  myself.  I have  a large  contract  near  my  land;  I 
took  it  some  time  ago,  and  on  that  account  I was  obliged  to  have  another  horse ; I had 
only  one  before  that.  . ...  ..  . „ 

26  What  is  your  opinion,— are  the  larger  class  of  formers  improving  in  the  district?— I 
cannot  say  that  they  are.  I see  men  that  have  farms  double  the  size  of  mine,  and  I do  not 


think  they  are  better.  . 

27.  Those  who  have  forms  smaller  than  yours,  do  you  think  they  are  getting  better?— No. 

28.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better?— Yes;  they  are  better  than  they  were  some  time  ago. 

29.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  *? — Provisions  are  a great  deal  lower.  Many  have 
gone  to  America,  and  there  is  more  employment  for  those  that  remain : they  are  not  so 
numerous  as  they  were  a few  years  ago  in  these  parts. 

30.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages ; under  the 
farmer,  or  under  the  head  landlord  ? — In  some  cases  under  the  farmer,  but  very  few,  for 
the  landlord  does  not  sanction  any  such  tenants  upon  the  estate. 

31.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  cottages?— I think  about  £l  a year,  and  they 

may  have  a bit  of  a garden.  1 

32.  If  they  require  more  land  for  potatoes,  can  they  get  it,  and  what  do  they  pay  for  it  ?— 
In  some  cases  they  get  it  with  the  cottage,  in  other  cases  they  are  charged  for  it.  I give 
them  land  if  they  will  get  the  land  manured. 

33.  Do  you  get  any  rent  for  that  ? — No  ; I do  not  ask  for  any,  nor  get  any,  and  I assist 
them  with  horse  labour  to  draw  their  manure. 

34.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No. 

35.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates ; for  example,  are  the  estates  of 
the  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small  ones,  or  are  the  estates  of 
absentees  as  well  managed  as  those  who  are  resident? — Indeed  I think  they  are  not  better 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant,  and  the  landlord  is  not  benefited  if  the  tenant  does  not 
improve.  I see  estates  where  landlords  are  resident,  and  I think  the  tenants  are  better  off 
though  they  pay  a high  rent : they  have  some  advantages  in  that  case ; there  is  a great 
deal  of  money  laid  out,  and  more  labour  given,  and  many  other  things. 

36.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  here  ? — I think  farms  are  entered 
upon  in  May ; and  for  a century  hack  they  have  been  so,  as  for  as  I can  understand. 

37.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  about  two-elevenths 
of  the  Ordnance  valuation ; it  has  been  so  for  six  years  past,  as  far  as  I could  trace 
it  out. 

38.  When  is  the  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed? — When  the  first  rent  is 
cleared  up  by  the  tenant ; when  they  pay  the  gale  of  rent  succeeding  the  making  of  the  poor  rate. 

39.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  kind  you  wish  to  give  us  ? — I think  the  country 
would  be  well  inclined  that  the  landlord  should  take  it  into  consideration  to  pay  a portion 
of  the  county  cess  as  the  poor  rates  are  paid ; they  trust  they  mil  take  it  into  consideration, 
for  the  county  cess  is  a very  weighty  affair  : it  was  one  year  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  Ord- 
nance valuation  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

40.  Would  you  propose  that  the  comity  cess  should  still  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  tenant  as  the  poor  rate  is  ? — I think  it  would  be  better  for  the  landlord  to  pay  it,  for 
there  is  a great  deal  of  money  lost  by  the  collector  of  the  county  rate  ; and  I think  it  would 
be  better  for  the  landlord  to  pay  it,  and  to  make  the  agent  collect  it  from  the  tenants. 

\_Tlie  witness  withdrew. ~\ 


344. 

Jamea  Swan,  esq. 


James  Swan,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Cottage,  near  Donegal. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A surgeon. 

3.  Do  you  hold  a dispensary  ? — Yes,  at  Mount  diaries,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 

4. .What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — I practise  as  a surgeon  and 

physician  for  thirty  miles,  but  I have  uot  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  extent : I 
have  a general  knowledge  of  the  parishes  round  Donegal. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — It  is  mountainous  right  along  the 
sea-shore,  but  some  is  arable  land ; at  least  four-fifths  of  the  district  is  unreclaimed  land. 

6.  Is  it  a very  populous  district? — The  parish  of  Inver,  with  which  I am  very  intimately 
acquainted,  is  very  populous,  considering  the  quantity  of  land  under  cultivation. : there  are 
between  12,000  and  13.000  inhabitants  in  it. 

7.  Do  they  support  themselves  by  fishing? — Yes,  principally  along  the  sea-shore,  and  by 
small  farms  : there  are  very  few  large  farms. 

8.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? I have  been 

resident  here  twenty  years,  and  I see  very  little  improvement.  The  farming  society  has 
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mren  some  encouragement,  and  we  now  see  vetches,  turnips,  and  clover;  hut  I see  very 
little  improvement  in  the  mode  ot  cultivating  the  ground.  Wheat  lias  been  introduced, 
but  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  it  is  not  a crop  that  seems  to  answer : our  ground 
requires  surface  draining,  and  there  is  very  little  of  that  draining.  Mr.  John  Hamilton 
and  Colonel  Conolly  seem  to  encourage  it,  hut,  with  that  exception,  I do  not  know  of  any 
other  landlords  who  do  it.  Our  soil  is  a very  heavy  clay,  with  a retentive  subsoil,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  climate  is  adapted  to  it ; I have  tried  it,  and  it  -does  not  answer.  Near 
Ballyshannon  the  soil  is  absorbent,  but  it  is  not  so  here.  I think  that  the  rotation  of  crops 
here’  is  principally  potatoes ; and  after  potatoes,  barley ; and  then  oats,  or  potato  oats ; and 
after  that  Angus  oats. 

9.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  yourself  ? — I hold  about  fifty-seven  plantation  acres 

10.  Have  your  professional  occupations  led  yon  into  a knowledge  of  the  condition  of  tlui 
lower  classes  of  people  ?— Yes,  night  and  day. 

11.  Taking  the  small  farmers  and  agricultural  labourers,  what  is  their  condition  ?— I 
should  say  that  the  small  farmers,  in  point  of  comfort  in  general,  are  worse  off  than  the 
common  day  labourer  who  has  constant  employment : they  are  generally  in  great  distress 
in  this  country,  those  that  have  to  live  entirely  by  their  farms,  but  many  of  them  combine 
farming  with  fishing,  ancl  they  live  more  comfortably. 

12.  When  you  speak  of  small  farmers  being  in  a destitute  situation,  what  quantity  of  land 

do  they  hold  ? — Five  or  six  acres.  J 

13.  You  think  that  a small  farmer  of  five  or  six  acres  is  worse  off  than  a common 
labourer?— Yes,  I do  ; they  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  paying  the  public  rates. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  food  ? —Potatoes ; and  sometimes  they  get  what  they  cali  a sprit 
or  sprat,  or  salt  fish._  I am  intimately  acquainted  with  their  diet,  and  it  is  a fruitful  source 
of  chronic  disease.  Very  few  of  that  class  are  able  to  get  milk ; they  are  steeped  in  poverty  • 
and  though  many  of  them  go  to  market  with  their  outside  garments  good,  their  under 
garments  are  bundles  of  rags. 

15.  Does  the  observation  you  have  made  apply  to  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
you  are  acquainted  with  ?— To  a great  many.  Those  that  are  obliged  to  depend  princi- 
pally upon  their  farms  are,  in  general,  very  poor  : the  women  can  do  nothing— they  can 
contribute  nothing  towards  the  support  of  the  family,  except  when  labouring  out  in  the 
fields,  like  the  men.  Formerly  they  were  employed  at  spinning ; now  a woman  may  spin 
for  a day  without  earning  more  than  a penny,  the  yarn  has  got’ so  low.  It  is  principally  by 
the  pig,  and  the  liens,  and  ducks,  and  eggs,  that  they  pay  their  rent:  hut  a labourer  in 
constant  employment,  at  10d  a day,  can  subsist  better  than  a small  farmer ; he  has  a small 
income,  but  he  has  very  little  rent  to  pay. 

16.  Are  there  many  instances,  in  your  district,  of  labourers  at  10/Z.  a day,  in  constant 
employment  ?— From  the  1st  of  November  to  St.  Patrick’s  day  they  get  S (l.  a day  • the 
remainder  of  the  year  they  get  lOd.  I give,  in  addition  to  that,  a house  free  of  rent,  and 
as  much  ground  as  they  wish  to  set  potatoes  upon,  at  the  rate  of  50,9.  the  acre : hut  they 
have  not  the  after  crop— it  is  principally  the  con-acre. 

IT.  What  is  generally  the  condition  of  the  small  farmers  you  have  described:  has  it 
unproved  at  all  — No  ; they  are  just  in  the  same  condition  that  they  were  when  I first 
fame  to  the  country. 

18.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  it  capable  of  being  much  improved  ? — Yes.  very  much 
surface  was  drained,  and  they  adopted  a proper  rotation  of  crops,  the 

i q t 1™P10vec^  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  three  times  its  present  crop. 

iiJLjL “3  ? °“  P"'‘  of  ‘ho  people  to  improve  if  they  mere  properly 

if  the  ' led.'vl‘h ‘he  means?— They  have  not  the  means;  lint  I am  satisfied 

in  siLr™™.  f surface-dram  the  land,  and  to  have  a right  to  claim  from  the  tenants, 

, 25  KT  ’ e;xP,e"so  of  domg  so,  the  tenants  would  ho  satisfied.  Here  we  hare 
wKtified  P ^ J°  “ Hamilton's  property,  and  Colonel  Conolly's;  the  tenants  are 

they  fed'  W “PKeoi!*e  ™lue  of  those  things  ?_I  do  think  they  aro ; 
himers  in  P**6*1  **  rt-  Mr-  Hamilton  has  taken  half  a year's  rent  from  the  small 

21.  In  flap  ’V"?**  <kfMls  ou  their  own  farms,  and  they  seem  very  grateful  for  it. 
arise' rather  fmm  !i  a fa™er  holding  five  or  six  acres,  does  the  absence  of  improvements 
improvement  Tc  °f  mstru?tion  than  the  want  of  means  ?_There  is  a want  of 

the  part  of  the  in,  .iiSmf^  dinners : whether  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  encouragement  on 
0r  ^ 1 can:iot  s*y.  i h.ut  * strikes  me  that  it  is  the  tenant  is  un- 
that  is  a foolish  +L-*  , ar  tiat  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy  the  rent  will  he  raised  : 
might  raise  the  rent  *an<^01(*  wov,hl  not  take  advantage  of  it,  though  he 

the  "tenant  lias^ot°nlr  from  the  want  of  tenure  ? — Where  leases  are  granted 

Siring  the  landlord  6 t®nure>  for  in  almost  every  lease  there  are  clauses  of  reservation 
rill  often  forfeit  a Ip  mPletp  control  over  the  tenant ; for  instance,  the  cutting  of  a stick 
many  clauses  in  , “g  *^0  by  the  tenant  is  a violation  of  it ; and  there  are  so 

23-  Have  vou  knntn  ° • “^^lord,  that  the  leases  are  no  security  to  the  tenant. 

I have  not,  further  t.h  “stances  in  which  those  clauses  have  been  acted  upon  ? — No, 

4 measure'  on  his  nrpU  JUft  mention.  Suppose  an  agent  or  landlord  wished  to  carry 
k*sed,  he  would  takp  ^rt^’+aa(^  aa<^  no*  the  power  to  do  so  from  the  property  being 
pliance,  but  not  ,Tauta^e  °f  one  °f  the  clauses,  and  threaten  the  tenants  into  com- 

24.  D0  they  bold  F n , ,t  ’ ^ ^ave  known  several  instances  of  that  land. 

Part  II.  llauy  by  lease  or  otherwise  in  your  parish  ? — The  greater  part  of  the 
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land  is  held  bv  tenants-at-will : they  were  promised  leases,  and  I believe  the  promise  is  held 
o-ood  • but  they  have  not  got  them.  Lord  Conyngham’s  property  is  all  held  at  will,  still 
the  people  are'satisfied,  and  they  so  express  themselves ; but  yet  the  spirit  of  improvement 
does  not  go  on.  _ , „ ..  , . . .. 

25  From  the  insecurity  of  the  tenure  ?— Y es,  it  may  be  from  that,  and  in  some  degree  it  is. 

26.  Do  you  consider  the  rent  on  Lord  Conyngham’s  estate  higher  than  upon  other  estates 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — No,  I think  the  rents  moderate  as  far  as  I know.  I know  all  his 
property  between  this  and  Glenties,  and  I consider  it  very  reasonably  let.  There  is  very 
great  attention  on  the  part  of  his  agent,  who  is  resident : I allude  to  Mr.  Cornwall.  Mr. 
Russell  while  he  was  here  seemed  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  applied  himself  successfully  to  the  improvement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
Mr.  Cornwall  has  been  here  about  five  or  six  years. 

27.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  made ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ?— I am  sorry  to  say,  all  by  the  tenant. 

28. '  Is  there  any  system  adopted  of  the  landlord  assisting  the  tenants ? — Yes,  on  Mr.  John 
Hamilton’s  property,  and  on  Colonel  Conolly’s  property.  Where  a tenant  wishes  to  raise  his 
house,  he  will  get  credit  for  it,  and  Colonel  Conolly  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  carts  and 
barrows  and  such  things,  and  also  quicks  for  hedges ; and  he  encourages  them  to  drain  the 
ground,  and  gives  a great  quantity  of  work.  The  greatest  difficulty  the  poor  have  is  in 
paying  the  public  rates.  The  rent  they  know  and  strive  to  provide  for ; but  latterly  the 
county  cess  has  been  enormously  high : sometimes  it  fluctuates  to  double  what  it  is  at  other 
times.  I know  some  who  are  in  the  greatest  possible  distress  and  difficulty,  and  know  nof 
where  to  raise  the  comity  cess  at  this  moment.  My  comity  cess,  on  the  average,  has  been 
between  £15  and  £16  a year,  for  the  last  five  years:  the  government  valuation  is  about 
£65,  and  my  rent  is  about  £73. 

29.  Has  much  public  good  arisen  from  the  opening  of  roads  in  the  district? — The  mail 
coach  roads,  and  the  mail  car  roads,  are  in  very  good  order : there  have  been  no  new  roads 
opened  in  our  parish  for  some  years  back.  The  small  roads  are  in  a very  bad  condition  in 
this  country.  There  is  a Large  quantity  of  unreclaimed,  but  yet  reclaimable  land.  It  has 
been  calculated  by  a very  intelligent  man,  that,  only  one-tenth  of  the  unreclaimed  land  is  un- 
reclaimable,  for  twenty-five  miles  down  from  this,  on  Mr.  Hamilton’s  property,  and  up  in  the 
parish  of  Donegal,  and  six  or  eight  miles  above  here.  There  is  labour  as  well, — the  only 
difficulty  is  in  employing  their  labour  to  a useful  purpose,  and  it  could  be  easily  done  if  the 
landlords  had  the  power  of  locating  them : there  is  an  immense  number  of  sub-tenants 
here,  and  over  those  the  landlord  has  no  control. 

30.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  townland  of  Tawnawilly? — Yes ; I held  this  and  the 
Mount  Charles  dispensary  at  one  time,  until  there  was  an  act  passed  which  obliged  the 
surgeon  to  reside  either  in  one  district  or  the  other. 

31.  Is  that  a very  populous  district? — Yes,  and  very  poor. 

32.  Are  the  holdings  small? — Yes;  it  was  badly  managed,  and  they  got  into  bad  habits. 
They  are  a wretched  people,  and  it  is  very  poor  land,  but  it  is  improving.  It  used  to  be 
famed  for  the  making  of  illicit  whiskey — poteen ; this  temperance  movement  has  done 
away  with  that : but  they  are  principally  veiy  poor,  though  strange  to  say  they  pay  very 
little  rent — but  still  they  are  very  poor  ; it  is  principally  owing  to  the  way  in  which  it  was 
managed  : it  belonged  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

33.  Do  the  smaller  order  of  tenants  depend  much  upon  the  loan  fund  ? — Not  in  this 
immediate  neighbourhood ; they  do  in  Drumboline.  Here  they  are  raising  money  at  this 
moment  by  buying  meal  from  the  meal  mongers  and  selling  it  again.  They  buy  it  at  the 
trust  price  and  sell  it  at  cash  price,  at  an  enormous  sacrifice. 

' 34.  Is  there  any  loan  fund  here  ? — No,  not  here  ; but  there  is  at  BaUintra. 

35.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  that  loan  fund  ? — In  some  instances  it  has 
been  useful ; but  the  interest  is  enormous.  It  is  exceedingly  well  managed. 

36.  Are  you  aware  that  the  interest  has  been  reduced  one-tliird  ? — No. 

37.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  of  any  measures  cf  improvement  with  regard  to  the 
law  and  practice  in  relation  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland? — No,  unless  it  is  that  the 
landlord  should  have  the  power  of  locating  the  sub-tenants  upon  his  property  upon  the 
unreclaimed  but  reclaimable  land.  If  such  a power  could  be  carried  out,  the  landlord 
might  locate  the  sub-tenants  upon  his  property.;  and  should  lease  to  them  ten  or  twenty 
acres  of  land  for  twenty  years,  on  the  condition  of  their  reclaiming  an  acre  a year.  It  has 
been  carried  out  to  some  extent,  and  has  succeeded. 

38.  What  power  would  you  give  the  landlord  that  he  has  not  now  ?—  He  has  not  the 
power  of  dispossessing  the  sub-tenants  without  dispossessing  the  head-tenant.  I think  that 
the  sub-tenant  has  a claim  upon  the  landlord,  and  that  he  should  discharge  it  by  locat- 
ing him  in  the  way  I have  mentioned,  the  landlord  giving  lime  and  such  things  as  are 
necessary  to  develops  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil ; and  at  the  expiration  of  twenty 
years,  the  sub-tenant  who  entered  upon  it  in  a state  of  pauperism  would  be  independent  in 
a pecuniary  sense  as  well  as  in  principle,  which  is  very  important  here,  for  they  are  all 
paupers  by  profession.  The  property  of  the  landlord  would  be  improved,  and  the  poor  law 
lightened.  I mention  that,  because  I know  it  has  been  carried  out  in  some  cases.  Mr. 
Hamilton  attempted  it  here  but  did  not  succeed,  because  he  did  not  attempt  it  in  the  right 
way.  Here  we  have  an  abundance  of  labour ; and  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  landlord 
the  power  to  remove  those  tenants.  Now  he  cannot  remove  them  without  dispossess^ 
the  direct  tenant.  I think  it  has  been  in  some  degree  carried  out  upon  Sir  Charles  Stylet 
property.  I think  it  would  be  right  for  the  landlord  to  enlarge  bis  farms.  Three  .acres 
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axe  not  sufficient ; and  where  the  population  is  so  dense,  it  would  be  right  that  the  land-  &/,  Juh  1844 

lord  should  have  the  power  of  locating  the  people.  It  is  better  to  have  a farm  of  ten  acres  — - 
on  a small  rent,  on  the  condition  of  reclaiming  one  acre  a year,  rather  than  to  have  three  344. 
or  four  acres  as  they  have  them  now  ; and  it  would  greatly  improve  the  moral  condition  of  James  Swail>  eS(i* 
the  tenants. 

39.  With  the  power  you  propose,  would  you  add  the  condition  of  building  a house  ? 

Tes,  I think  it  would  be  necessary ; and  if  that  plan  was  acted  upon,  it  would  soon  change 
the  aspect  of  the  country. 

[The  witness  withdrew. ] 


Mr.  William  Graham , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Milltown,  near  the  town  of  Donegal. 

2.  Do  you  hold  any  land?— -Yes ; twenty-nine  acres,  plantation  measure.  I also  have  a 
corn  mill,  and  a spade  mill,  which  I built  myself.  The  corn  mill  was  built  before  I came  there. 

3.  What  is  the  district  of  country  with  which  you  consider  yourself  well  acquainted  ? 

I know  a good  deal  of  the  country  generally.  My  profession  was  that  of  a builder  origi- 
nally, and  I built  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  with  respect  to  the  county 
cess,  and  other  burdens  falling  upon  the  landlord  and  occupying  tenant,  which  you  wish  to 
lay  before  the  commissioners? — One  tiling  I wish  to  mention  is,  with  reference  to  the 
government  valuation.  I propose  that  the  government  valuators  shoxdd  value  every  house 
according  to  its  value,  and  not  according  to  its  measure.  When  I first  came  to  the  mill, 
eleven  years  ago,  it  was  valued  at  £4  7s.,  and  now  it  is  £17. 

5.  From  what  has  that  difference  in  the  amount  arisen  ? — Partly  from  the  government 
valuation,  and  partly  from  the  increase  in  the  county  cess ; and  being  saddled  with  the 
improvements.  I expended  £1,000  or  £1,200  upon  the  improvements. 

6.  You  consider  that  by  the  exemption  of  some  of  the  houses,  that  a large  proportion  of 
the  cess  is  thrown  upon  other  houses  which  do  pay? — Yes.  When  Mr.  Griffith  was  here, 
he  was  asked  tliis  question,  “Here  are  a number  of  houses  which  have  been  burnt — the 
men  are  not  able  to  put  them  up  again ; what  is  to  be  done  with  the  assessment  ?”  I-Ie  said, 
“ Put  them  on  the  townland.”  Now  it  happens  that  there  are  twenty-five  acres  cut  off  that 
one  townland ; and  if  the  houses  were  burnt,  the  townland  would  be'  liable  for  that  amount 


345. 

Mr.  Wm.  Graham. 


which  was  put  upon  the  houses.  Another  thing  I.  would  suggest  is,  with  regard  to  the 
want  of  employment  of  the  poor,  which  is  a very  great  loss.  1 know  that  there  are  many 
of  them  who  will  walk  four  or  five  miles  in  a winter  morning  to  work  for  a spade ; they 
come  away  from  home  before  it  is  light,  and  go  home  at  night ; and  they  will  work  for 
three  days,  at  8 d.  a day.  in  order  to  procure  a spade.  That  shows  the  want  of  employ- 
ment. And  I am  sure  they  would  work  at  od.  a day  if  they  could  get  it,  rather  than  be 
idle.  The  great  misfortune  of  our  country  was  the  failure  of  the  linen  trade,  because 
they  were  all  employed  at  home.  And  I have  been  for  some  time  employed  in  making 
fight  handy  spades  for  women  and  boys,  who  are  now  employed  in  the  fields ; they  go  out 
to  assist  the  men  in  labour  in  the  fields,  having  no  employment  at  home. 

7.  In  your  opinion,  are  there  the  means  of  profitable  employment  for  the  labouring  popu- 
lation by  reclaiming  lauds? — Yes ; if  the  landlords  were  inclined  to  do  it,  there  would  be 
a great  deal  done  ; but  they  are  mostly  absentees.  Mr.  Murray,  my  own  landlord,  is  a See  A.  Murray,  esq., 
Scotchman,  who  is  not  resident.  He  has  not  any  turf  near  here ; the  bog  is  five  iniles  off,  M.P.’s  Statement, 
and  the  tenants  have  to  go  over  bridges,  but  he  would  not  subscribe  a shilling  towards  the  aIso  , 

bridge ; they  must  go  to  the  other  manor  for  it ; Lord  Conyngham  would  not  let  them  ^ ‘l0” s 

hare  any  turf,  and  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  Lord  Erne.  Appmiix  B,  tTo.tS. 

a.  Lan  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  law  or  practice  with  respect  to  the  occu-  Q ,,  p 1V 
pation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  ee  statement6,  * 

respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — If  the  tenant  could  have  any  prospect  Appendix  B,  No.  29. 
ox  remuneration  for  his  outlay  and  industry,  it  would  be  a very  great  encouragement.  I 
nave  expended  from  £4  to  £6  an  acre.  1 have  been  draining,  and  I expect  no  remune- 
ration. 


9-  How  many  crops  have  you  had  since  you  expended  that  money  in  draining  ? — I have 
expended  some  of  it  this  year  ; some  last  year,  and  previous  years. 

. many  years  without  a rise  of  rent  would  3rou  conceive  would  be  a fair  remune- 

ra,  ion  for  a tenant,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  draining  land  in  the  manner  you  have 
one,  supposing  the  remuneration  was  given  him  by  tenure  ? — I think  it  should  be  sixty 
r|1S  1 3nxProvemeid  the  rent  would  be  from  the  labour  of  the  occupying  tenant ; 
fr1  a.man  takes  a farm  in  a state  of  nature,  and  raises  it  to  a certain  rent,  is  it  not 
om  the  industry  of  the  occupying  tenant  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  From  the  present 
a e ot  agriculture  in  the  country,  I am  sure  that  no  agriculture  will  pay  the  out-going 
U i?ow’  or  repay  him  for  his  outlay  at  all.  I mean  at  the  present  rates  of  the  market, 
in  a + j°U  rLOt  that  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  would  tend  to  remedy  that 
thpn^t6^  c 6^ree  ^ ^ wou^  improve  the  land,  and  he  might  have  more  crop  from  it,  but 
trom  a different  mode  of  farming  he  is  to  look  for  repayments  in  respect  to  his 

his'o  ^°U  preferable,  a sixty  years’  lease  and  the  tenant  paying  himself  for 

or  ® shorter  lease  and  the  tenant  acquiring  a right  to  remuneration  in  the  event 
reimiTi  ? ~;sPOBSpS8ed,  or  his  rent  being  raised  ? — The  last  mode,  the  paying  a tenant 
j^ineddhe  land  out’  would  be  better,  the  holdings  are  so  small;  the  40s.  freeholds 

Fart  H.  ~y  o 
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345. 

Mr.  Wm.  Graham. 


13.  You  think  a tenant  would  prefer  a right  of  remuneration  to  a long  tenure  ?_I  a, 
sure  they  would,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  The  lease  I hold  myself  is  three  lives,  or 

thirty-one  years.  . ...  , 

‘ [The  witness  ivitharew.j 


Robert  Russell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Robert  Russell,  esq.  j ’\y]iere  {i0  you  reside  ? — At  Lackbeg,  near  Dungloe,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

o.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ?— I am  agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Conyngham,  for  hig 
estate  in  the  barony  of  Boylagh,  in  this  county. 

3.  Are  you  also  a magistrate  of  the  county  ? — I am. 

4 What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— 1 am  acquainted  with  the  entire 
barony;  but  in  particular  with  that  part  of  it  belonging  to  Lord  Conyngham. 

5.  Is  that  an  extensive  district  ?— Lord  Conyngham’s  estate  m the  barony  contains  about 
200  000  statute  acres.  The  whole  barony  may  he  said  to  he  under  pasture,  on  which  the 
inhabitants  principally  depend.  The  quantity  of  ground  under  cultivation  is  very  inconsider- 
able, unless  along  the  shores,  where  the  sea-weed  is  got  in  great  quantities,  and  where  the 
population  is  very  dense.  . ...  . 

<3.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  and  m what  particulars /—l  he  cultivation  of 
the  ground  under  tillage  has  much  improved  within  the  last  few  years ; more  attention  is 
pakfto  draining  than  formerly,  and  the  use  of  lime  has  now  become  general.  The  burning 
of  land  is  much  practised  in  the  bog  districts,  and  I think  without  much  injury  to  the  land. 
The  subdivision  of  farms  among  the  children  of  the  original  tenant  frequently  takes  place 
in  defiance  of  the  most  rigid  care  and  wish  to  the  contrary. 

7.  Are  there  many  farms  in  the  district  held  in  rundalo,  and  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
tenants  ?— The  condition  of  the  tenants  who  hold  in  rundale,  in  general,  is  that  of  great 
wretchedness ; hut  of  late  years  a new  division  and  squaring  lias  nearly  been  effected : the 
people  are  now  becoming  more  comfortable ; the  land  is  better  drained  and  cultivated,  and 
in  a few  years,  when  all  the  new  houses  are  built,  I feel  assured  they  will  all  be  more  com- 
fortable and  wealthier  than  at  present. 

S.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valu- 
ation ? The  rent  in  every  instance  is  fixed  by  valuation,  and  in  most  cases  by  a gross  sum: 

the  valuation  was  made  by  a surveyor. 

9.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  ?- 
The  poor  law  valuation  is  said  to  he  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent,  under  the  letting 
value,  all  over  the  Gleuties  union.  The  government  valuation  is  not  considered  an  equitable 
one  in  this  barony  ; in  some  cases  it  is  over  the  letting  value,  and  in  others  very  much  under. 

10.  IIow  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — The  rents  are  never 
demanded  until  they  are  six  months  due,  when  they  are  always  paid  in  cash  there  are  no 
loan  funds  or  local  usurers  that  I am  aware  of : the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from 
defaulting  tenants,  is  by  distress : there  are  no  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against 
the  tenant : the  receipts  are  always  for  a particular  gale. 

11.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middle- 
men ? — The  land  is  all  held  under  the  principal  landlord,  except  in  some  few  cases  where 
there  are  old  leases,  and  where  the  land  is  held  in  perpetuity.  The  tenure  is  in  general  at 
will,  and  the  tenants  have  no  wish  to  take  leases ; they  consider  their  title  as  good  as  if  they 
possessed  them. 

12.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly?— The 
landlord  pays  the  small  tenants  for  the  building  and  improving  their  bouses  from  £3  to 
£5,  according  to  circumstances. 

1 3.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district ; is  it  recognised  by 
the  landlords,  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid  ? — The  tenants  in  all  cases  have 
permission  to  sell  their  good-will  (provided  the  person  they  wish  to  bring  in  can  he 
approved  of  as  a tenant),  which  averages  at  the  rate  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty 
years’  purchase  on  the  rent,  according  to  the  locality.  The  value  of  the  good-will  has 
much  increased  since  the  rundale  system  was  done  away  with  ; and  it  is  not  at  all  affected 
by  the  tenure.  I cousider  the  large  sums  given  for  tenant-right  in  this  district  retard  the 
improvement  of  it  much ; it  prevents  men  of  capital  from  settling  on  it,  and  the  landlords 
from  planting,  and  otherwise  improving  tlieii-  estates  to  the  extent,  which  I know,  many  of 
them  would  wish.  The  payment  of  such  large  sums  by  the  tenants  for  the  good-will  to 
get  into  possession,  frequently  reduces  their  circumstances,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being 
able  to  stock  the  ground  afterwards  to  advantage. 

14.  To  what  extent  has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  out  in  the  district  of 
which  you  speak  ? — I am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  consolidate 
farms  in  this  district. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — The  few'  large  farmers  in  this  barony 
are  very  comfortably  circumstanced,  and  have  of  late  years  been  making  large  profits. 
The  small  farmers,  from  the  failure  of  their  potato  crop  for  some  years,  have  many  ot 
them  got  very  much  into  debt  from  being  obbged  to  purchase  meal  on  credit ; but  the 
abundant  crops  of  the  last  two  years  have  done  much  towards  putting  them  right  again. 
There  are  very  few  of  them  indeed  who  depend  entirely  on  being  hired  as  labourers. 
Almost  every  one  has  a lot  of  ground  along  with  his  house,  which  occupies  a large  portion 
of  hi6  time  in  the  cultivation  of  it.  The  small  fanners  and  labouring  population  are  both 
much  improved  in  then  houses  and  clothing  within  the  last  few  years ; I believe,  in  a groat 
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decree  from  the  squaring  of  the  farms.  The  rent  paid  by  the  small  tenantry  is  not  higher  Qth  July>  ]844. 

in  proportion  than  the  large  ones:  their  rents  are  all  paid  in  cash.  On  the  death  of 

parents,  their  farms  are  frequently  sold  .and  the  money  put  out  to  interest  for  the  benefit  EobcrlJ’“-„, 

of  the  children.  Labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages  from  the  better  description  of 

tenantry.  I believe  it  is  usual  for  them  to  get  a house  and  an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  for 

so  many  days’  work  each  week.  Their  houses  are  built  and  repaired  by  the  persons  they 

hold  them  from.  The  con-acre  system  is  unknown  in  this  barony.  Near  villages  and  large 

farms  labourers  can  readily  obtain  employment:  wages,  lOd  per  day  in  summer,  and  8<7.  in 

winter.  There  have  been  no  agrarian  outrages. 

16.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ; for  exam- 
ple the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? — As  far  as  my 
observation  and  inquiry  have  gone,  the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors  are  better  managed 
than  those  of  the  smaller  ones.  The  rents  in  general  arc  not  so  high.  The  tenantry  are 
more  comfortable.  As  a proof,  they  consider  their  titles  (even  when  they  hold  at  will) 
more  secure,  and  they  get  much  larger  sums  for  tlicir  good-will.  _ My  time  is  mostly  occu- 
pied from  December  to  March  in  the  collection  of  the  rents ; dining  the  remainder  of  the 
year  in  going  about  amongst  the  tenants,  inspecting  improvements  for  which  they  are  to 
be  paid,  laying  out  roads,  settling  disputes,  attending  sessions,  &c.  I receive  no  fees  for 
the  receipt  of  rents,  having  an  annual  salary.  The  usual  tune  for  entering  upon  farms  is 
November. 

17.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valua- 
tions ■? The  comity  cess  averages  about  4s.  Sd.  in  the  pound  rent  per  annum.  It  is  levied 

twice  in  the  year— in  March  and  July.  No  poor  rate  has  yet  been  struck  in  this  union.  Since 
the  rent-charge  was  put  on  the  landlords,  it  has  done  away  with  a great  deal  of  vexatious 
litigation,  and  all  the  had  feeling  which  formerly  existed  between  the  clergyman  and  the 
occupying  tenants ; and  where  lands  have  been  re-let,  I consider  the  rents  would  have  been 
just  as  high  if  the  tenant  had  had  the  tithe  to  pay.. 

1 8.  Have  you  been  employed  in  laying  out  any  improvements  ? — 1 es. 

19.  Can  you  state  the  nature  of  them  ?— They  were  drains. 

20.  Do  you  mean  mealing  drains  and  fences,  or  were  they  drains  made  upon  the  tho- 
rough-draining system? — They  were  not  made  upon  the  furrow-draining  system  but  where 
it  was  considered  necessary ; 'and  in  some  cases  where  complaints  were  made  of  the  rent 
being  too  high,  there  was  an  order  given  for  a parcel  of  drains  to  be  made. 

21.  What  was  the  allowance  made  to  the  tenants  for  the  making  of  those  drains  ?— Some 
of  the  tenants  in  possession  did  not  make  any,  and  other  parties  were  paid. 

22.  Was  the  entire  cost  of  the  drains  paid  by  the  proprietor? — Yes. 

23.  Has  any  per  centage  on  that  cost  been  put  upon  the  tenants  ?- — No.  It  was  when 
there  were  complaints  of  the  rent  being  high,  and  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  farms, 
to  enable  them  to  labour  the  laud  wi$h  more  advantage. 

24.  How  does  the  high  rate  of  the  tenant-right  prevent  an  estate  of  200,000  acres  being 
improved  ? — It  prevents  the  landlord  taking  any  portion  of  it  into  his  own  hands  to  im- 
prove it. 

25.  Is  that  because  he  has  to  purchase  the  laud  of  the  tenants  ? — 1 cs. 

26.  Even  the  unreclaimed  waste  land? — Yes. 

27.  Supposmg  a landlord  desirous  of  taking  thirty  or  forty  acres  from  a mountain  farm, 
to  plant  it  or  cultivate  it,  what  would  be  the  rate  he  would  have  to  give  for  it,  supposing 
there  was  not  any  of  it  in  cultivation  ? — They  got  about  a pound  tor  every  shilling  rent 
they  pay. 

28.  Do  you  mean  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  200,000  acres  is  appropriated  to  the  ten- 
ants?— -Yes,  the  entire  of  it. 

29.  Is  this  extent  of  country  which  belongs  to  Lord  Convngham  opened  sufficiently  by 
roads? — Yes,  we  have  been  making  a good  many  roads,  and  it  has  been  improved  very 
much ; but  there  is  a great  deal  jret  to  be  done.  There  is  a sum  expended  annually  in 
making  new  roads. 

30.  Is  there  any  particular  sum  allotted  for  that  purpose? — No,  the  sum  allowed  is  what 

is  considered  necessary.  , 

31.  Did  the  estate  to  which  you  have  referred,  in  the  barony  of  Boylagh,  fall  out  of  See  Mr^Donleavy  * 

lease  upon  the  death  of  the  late  King  ? — A largo  portion  of  it  did.  . SJbL  ‘jjo  / 

32.  Had  it  been  previously  held  by  middlemen  ? — No,  scarcely  any  of  it.  / ' s'S 

33.  What  steps  were  taken  to  re-set  it? — The  land  was  surveyed,  and  a value  was  put 
upon  it  by  a person  in  the  habit  of  valuing  land. 

34.  Were  the  lands  afterwards  let  upon  his  valuation  ? — Yes ; in  some  cases  there  was 
a deviation  from  it,  but  in  general  it  was  let  upon  his  valuation:  in  some  cases  it  was 
reduced,  and  in  others  there  was  a great  increase. 

35.  The  lease  which  had  expired  had  lasted  a considerable  number  of  years. — I os, 
forty  years. 

r 36.  Was  the  land  let,  previously  to  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  in  joint  tenancies  ? 

Yes,  there  were  twenty  or  thirty  tenants  in  one  lease. 

37.  Has  that  system  been  discontinued? — Yes,  entirely ; the  greater  part  of  it  has  been 
squared,  and  every  man  is  only  accountable  for  his  own  portion. 

38.  In  cases  where,  previous  to  the  expiration  of  a lease,  they  held  in  joint  tenancy  or 
in  run  dale,  the  . different  portions  of  a man’s  holding  being  in  different  ports  of  the 
townland,  have  means  been  taken  to  place  the  whole  of  a man’s  holding  m one  place?— 
les. 
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Robert  Russell,  esq. 


See  Mr.  Donleavy's 
Evidence , 


/OP*  3Sp./’ 


39.  Was  there  any  considerable  difficulty  in  effecting  that  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases  we  met 
with  a great  deal  of  opposition. 

40.  Have  you  observed  any  improvement  since  the  change  was  made? — Yes,  a very 
decided  improvement  in  every  respect,  in  the  houses  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 

41.  Has  the  growth  of  corn  been  increased? — Yes,  very  much. 

42.  Is  there  any  export  of  corn  now  ? — Yes,  a great  deal. 

43.  To  what  extent  ? — I could  not  say. 

44.  Where  is  it  exported  from  ? — Some  of  it  from  Rutland  and  some  from  Killyhegs. 

45.  Is  the  district  to  which  you  have  referred  one  of  those  districts  which  has  been  sub; 
ject  to  periodical  famines  and  distress? — Yes,  in  1831  and  1836. 

46.  To  what  is  that  principally  owing? — To  the  failure  of  the  crops  along  the  shore 
district,  where  there  is  an  immense  population,  and  from  the  bad  state  in  which  they  used 
to  cultivate  their  ground : when  a wet  season  came,  the  crop  was  an  entire  failure. 

47.  Is  it  usual  for  persons  living  on  this  estate  to  sell  a considerable  quantity  of  pota- 
toes  to  be  sent  from  the  sea  side  to  the  interior  ? — Yes,  at  this  season  there  is  an  immense 
quantity  sold. 

48.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  parting  with  any  portion  of  the  food  necessary  for  their 
families,  in  order  to  realise  money  ? — Yes ; it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  among  tire  poorer 
persons.  They  frequently  sell  a portion  of  their  potatoes  in  the  winter  time  to  make 
up  the  demands  against  them,  and  then  they  have  to  purchase  them  again  at  a higher 
price. 

49.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  rise  was,  when  the  lease  fell  in  upon  the  death  of  the  late 
King  ? — It  was  about  twenty  per  cent,  in  some  instances,  hut  upon  various  townlands  there 
was  a reduction : on  the  average  there  was  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent. 

50.  Was  there  a great  increase  of  reclaimed  land  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease?— 
Yes,  there  must  have  been  an  immense  quantity. 

51.  Did  the  new  survey  bring  in  a greater  quantity  of  ground  than  was  included  in  the 
previous  one? — Yes. 

52.  Ilave  you  any  explanation  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  cases  of  M‘Cabe  and  Gallagher, 
the  evidence  relating  to  which  has  been  submitted  to  you  ? — With  respect  to  the  case  of 
M'Cabe,  the  uncle  and  nephew  held  the  farm,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  a rent  was 
put  opposite  to  each  of  them  : the  nephew  allowed  his  portion  to  get  into  arrear  to  a con- 
siderable amount,  and  for  that  he  was  evicted,  after  possession  had  been  taken  from  him 
for  some  time.  I found,  on  inquiry,  that  he  had  gone  into  the  house  with  his  uncle,  and 
that  the  grazing,  of  which  it  principally  consisted,  was  held  in  common : I served  the  uncle 
with  notice  that  I would  hold  him  responsible  for  the  arrears  of  the  nephew,  if  he  allowed 
his  nephew  to  come  into  the  house.  I found  that  his  nephew  continued  to  remain  with  him 
in  possession,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  object  of  the  ejectment,  and,  in  pursuance 
of  the  notice  to  that  effect,  I had  him  distrained  six.  or  eight  months  afterwards,  in  the 
month  of  December : it  was  in  May  when  I served  him  with  a notice.  As  to  the  other 
case  of  the  widow  Gallagher — to  the  best  of  my  recollection  she  has  not  yet  paid  up 
her  rent ; she  paid  a portion  of  it  last  year : she  came  to  me,  and  asked  permission  to 
sell,  and  brought  a person  whom  she  had  intended  to  purchase,  but  the  sale  did  not 
take  place. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


347. 

Jeremiah  O'Donnell. 


See  Mr.  Russell's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  29. 


Jeremiah  O'Donnell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ballinamore,  in  the  barony  of  Boylagh,  in  the  parish  of  Innis- 
keal,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

2.  Have  you  ever  before  been  examined  before  this  commission? — Yes,  I have,  at  Strabane. 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  you  think  it  necessary  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— 
Yes,  I have.  I wish  to  make  an  observation  : when  I was  examined  before  the  commis- 
sioners at  Strabane,  I said  I would  consider  it  a matter  of  indifference  to  myself  whether  I 
had  a lease  under  Mr.  Hamilton  of  Mount  Ennis  or  not.  I did  not  then  explain  my  reasons 
why  I did  not  care  whether  I had  a lease  or  not.  My  principal  reason  is  tins,  that  he  pays 
the  tithes  for  the  tenant  for  the  last  sixteen  years ; and  I consider  this  the  principal 
grievance,  its  not  being  done  in  other  districts,  and  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  body  com- 
plain of  this  : the  people  are  better  satisfied  by  Mr.  Hamilton  paying  the  tithe.  In  the 
district  for  which  Mr.  Russell  is  concerned,  they  not  only  have  to  pay  the  tithe,  but  the 
twenty-five  per  cent,  which  they  would  have  a right  to. 

4.  What  evidence  have  you  to  give  of  that  fact? — Every  one  of  the  tenants  there  state 
that  that  is  their  candid  opinion.  I am  not  able  to  go  further  than  that ; it  is  morally  im- 
possible I could  come  to  a perfect  knowledge  of  it  but  through  Mr.  Russell.  Then  with 
respect  to  the  lease  : I had  a lease,  it  dropped  about  two  years  ago  ; it  was  of  sixty  years’ 
standing,  or  sixty-five.  Mr.  Hamilton  himself  came  to  value  the  land,  and  he  only  raised 
me  in  the  rent  11s.;  I believe  it  might  be  a few  pence  over  the  1 Is. 

5.  Have  the  men  whose  cases  you  have  been  inquiring  into  paid  you  any  thing? — I under- 
stand that  was  the  statement  made.  On  my  oath  the  men  in  the  barony  of  Boylagh  never 
paid  me  one  shilling  for  taking  grievances. 

6.  Did  you  receive  any  thing  in  the  county  of  Donegal  ? — Yes. 

7.  What  ? — What  the  people  thought  fit  to  give,  and  I returned  the  money  to  many  of 
them ; they  insisted  I should  take  what  would  pay  my  expenses  to  Strabane. 

8.  Was  that  in  the  neighbourhood  where  you  reside  ? — Yes,  some  of  it. 
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9.  Did  you  receive  any  thing  from  any  of  the  parties  at  Glenfin?— Yes ; that  is  the  part  Oth  July,  1844. 

I refer  to.  

10.  You  live  upon  Mr.  Hamilton’s  estate,  just  bordering  upon  Sir  Charles  Style’s  estate  ?—  •.  3<3:7» 

Yes ; hut  I never  asked  a man  for  a penny.  Jeremiah  o'Doiinell. 

[ The  witness  withdrew?^ 

Mr.  George  Cedi  Wray,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Ardnamona,  near  Donegal.  Mr.  Geo.  C.  Vray. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — About  300  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — About  twelve  miles 
in  diameter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Donegal ; it  is  principally  mountain,  and  in  many 
places  affording  great  opportunities  for  agricultural  improvement. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — The  im- 
provement in  agriculture  is  ve i*y  great  within  the  last  ten  years ; the  most  evident  is  in  the 
growth  of  green  crops,  particularly  turnips,  a crop  admirably  suited  to  the  circumstances  of 
this  district,  in  which  there  is  much  peat  soil : large  crops  are  raised  without  any  other 
manure  than  the  ashes  of  the  surface,  and  lime,  which  abounds  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Sea  manure  is  very  abundant  on  tliis  coast,  and  much  used  in  tire  growth  of  potatoes  ; but 
from  the  constant  application  of  this  manure  to  the  land  close  to  the  shore,  its  beneficial 
effects  are  much  lessened  : in  many  cases  I have  seen  land  much  injured  by  it.  There  is  a 
farming  society  in  the  district  which  has  been  established  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  to  the  liberal  encouragement  given  by  tliis  society  to  the  small  farmers 
may  be  attributed  almost  all  the  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  this  district.  There  is 
only  one  property  in  this  neighbourhood  on  which  there  is  an  agriculturist,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  this  estate  is  a sufficient  proof  of  the  very  great  attention  paid  to  the  management  of  it. 

6.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture? — The  size  of  the  farms, 
when  wholly  under  tillage,  varies  from  five  to  twenty  acres,  few  exceeding  the  latter.  Wheat 
and  oats  are  the  grain  crops  usually  grown,  but  I consider  wheat  not  suited  to  tliis  district 
generally  : clover,  and  all  the  other  artificial  grasses,  vetches,  and  rape,  are  becoming  very 
general,  even  in  the  most  remote  district.  House-feeding  stock  in  summer  is  not  practised 
here,  there  is  generally  so  much  rough-  pasture  attached  to  every  farm.  Improvement  in 
,the  mode  of  culture  of  the  land  can  never  affect  the  price  of  labour  materially  in  this 
-country,  the  farms  being  generally  too  small  to  give  employment  to  any  but  the  family  of 
the  occupiers.  Grazing  farms  are  not  increasing ; on  the  contrary,  much  mountain  pasture 
has  been  brought  under  tillage,  within  the  last  few  years.  None  of  the  extensive  graziers 
rear  young  stock ; they  buy  young  cattle  in  Fermanagh  and  Connaught,  and  feed  them  for 
•two  years,  till  they  are  ready  for  the  English  market.  Rundalo  is  unknown  on  any  estate 

hut  one  in  this  country,  that  of  the  Board  of  Education ; tliis  circumstance  (in  itself  ruinous  See  Mr.  W.  c.  Kyles 
to  any  property),  together  with  the  grossest  mismanagement,  have  made  this  estate  pro-  Statement, 
verbial  all  over  the  country.  Appendix  B,  No.  28. 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  by  valuation, 
or  otherwise  ? — Rent  is  generally  fixed  by  valuation,  almost  always  by  the  acre,  except 
mountain  pasture,  which  is  calculated  by  the  number  of  cattle  it  can  feed.  The  agents  on 
the  different  estates  generally  value  the  farms  on  the  fill  of  leases ; but  where  a large  tract 
of  country  falls  out  of  lease  at  the  same  time,  a surveyor  and  valuator  are  .always  employed. 

The  average  rate  at  which  good  tillage  land  is  let,  is  about  £l  5s.  an  acre;  inferior  land 
from  that  to  7 s.  Qd.  an  acre.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Donegal, 
land  is  let  at  from  £2  to  £3  an  acre.  The  rent  of  land  recently  let  is  generally  the  same 
as  the  poor-law  valuation  ; and  in  almost  every  case,  by  adding  one-third  to  the  govern- 
ment valuation,  you  will  find  it  a fair  setting  value.  Rents  are  paid  once  a year  in  this  dis- 
trict; in  November  and  December  the  tenant  has  always  half  a year’s  rent  in  his  hands.  I 
never  knew  an  instance  of  rent  being  paid  by  bill.  Tenants  seldom  borrow  money  for  the 
PaHrieilt  °f  fbeir  rent ; at  the  season  when  rent  is  paid  they  have  their  grain,  butter,  pork, 
and  other  produce  of  their  farms  to  dispose  of.  Much  of  the  poverty  and  distress  in  tliis 
distnet,  and  indeed  all  the  north  of  Ireland  with  which  I am  acquainted,  may  be  attributed 
to  the  local  usurers  and  meal  sellers,  who  charge  exorbitant  interest — never  less  than 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  I have  frequently  known  instances  of  cent,  per  cent,  being 
•given.  It  is  generally  in  the  spring,  to  enable  themselves  to  crop  their  land,  and  in  sum- 
mer, when  their  provisions  run  out,  before  the  new  crop  is  fit  for  use,  that  the  small  farmers 
are  driven  to  this  ruinous  expedient.  Loan  funds  are  not  productive  of  the  good  that  is 

imagined ; so.  much  time  is  lost  in  going  to  pay  the  different  instalments,  and  the 
P les  becoming  security  almost  always  receive  a few  days’  work  in  return  for  their  kind- 
•uess : so  between  interest  and  loss  of  time,  the  loan  fund  is  little  better  than  the  individual 
urer.  Rents  are  recovered  by  distress  from  defaulting  tenants.  I know  no  instance 
standing  being  held  over  against  tenants,  except  on  the  property  of  the 
5ri u ^ Education.  I never  saw  a receipt  given  on  account ; always  for  a particular  period.  See  Mr.  W.  C.  Kyle's 
tenure  generally  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  middlemen  ? — Statement, 

te  ,emeu  ?re  unknown  in  this  country,  except  on  college  property,  on  which  the  Appendix  B,  No.  28. 

nants  receive  as  much  encouragement  as  if  the  estate  was  in  fee.  The  tenure  is 
g eraLly  at  will ; when  there  are  leases  that  have  been  lately  granted,  the  term  is  twenty- 
^e  years  or.  three  lives.  The  usual  covenants  introduced  are  those  reserving  royalties 
• P°yer  of  rerentry  on  non-payment  of  rent.  A clause  to  prevent  subletting  is 
w.  invariably  introduced.  I think  the  improvement  is  greater  on  farms  held  at  will 
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&44.  tlian  by  lease.  The  tenant's  interest  who  holds  by  lease  being  considered  sufficient  en- 
couragement for  linn  to  make  permanent  improvements  on  bis  land,  he  seldom  receives 

■ the  same  assistance  from  his  landlord.  In  houses  there  is  no  difference  made.  Most  of 

Wr*y-  t]ie  resident  landlords  give  slates  and  timber  to  any  of  their  tenants  who  build  suit- 
able houses.  All  the  drainage  that  has  been  done  (which  on  some  estates  is  very  con- 
siderable') has  been  at  the  joint  cost  of  landlord  and  tenant— the  tenant  executing  the 
work  and  the  half  of  the  cost  being  allowed  out  of  his  rent.  The  cost  of  drainage  averages 
about  £4  an  acre ; and  if  this  improvement  was  followed  up  by  Mr.  Lambert’s  or  Mr. 
Wilson’s  excellent  system  of  subsoiliug,  which  would  not  cost  £2  more,  the  increased  pro- 
duce would  in  two  years  at  farthest,  repay  this  outlay.  Subsoiling  is  calculated  to  improve 
this  country  more  than  Scotland,  or  any  country  that  bad  been  comparatively  well  tided. 
The  ploughs  used  in  this  country  are  such  imperfect  implements,  and  the  half  starved 
horses  are  unable  to  turn  the  land  to  any  depth ; consequently  the  land,  which  is  obliged  to 
bear  constant  cropping,  is  seldom  stirred  more  than  four  or  five  inches  deep.  There  are 
immense  tracts  of  improvable  moorland  totally  neglected  on  two  of  the  largest  estates  in 
this  district.  Many  thousand  acres,  now  only  yielding  a very  small  return  from  pasture, 
could,  without  any  further  cost  to  the  proprietor  than  making  roads  through  it,  be  made 
valuable  land.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  £2,000  was  judiciously  expended  on 
a part  of  a nobleman’s  estate  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  the  tenants  reclaiming  it  allowed  a 
freedom  for  five  or  seven  years,  that,  in  ten  years,  land  not  yielding  at  present  £100  a year 
would  be  worth  £1,000  a'  year.  I speak  with  confidence  on  this  subject,  having  devoted 
my  entire  time  and  means  to  reclaiming  moorland  under  peculiarly  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. Being  obliged  to  study  appearance  as  much  as  profit,  all  my  work  was  much 
more  expensive  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  I consider  that  the  cost  of  reclaiming 
moorland,  where  limestone  is  abundant  and  a proper  fall  for  drainage  exists,  would  be 
repaid  in  every  case  by  the  second  crop.  In  many  instances,  I have  been  paid  by  the  first 
crop.  The  cost  of  burning  an  acre  of  moorland  and  planting  it  with  potatoes,  which  I hold 
to  be  the  best  system,  is  about  £5,  viz. : — 

Burning,  setting,  and  shovelling,  . . . . ■ £2  0 0 

120  stones  seed  potatoes,  at  lirf.  a stone,  . . . . 0 15  0 

60  barrels  roach  lime  laid  on  the  ground,  . . . . 110  0 

Raising  crop, 0150 

Five  tons  of  potatoes  is  a very  moderate  crop,  which  at  the  same  price  of  seed  potatoes 
would  amount  to  £5.  The  term  moorland  I conceive  only  applies  to  land  where  the  sur- 
face, if  peat,  is  not  of  greater  depth  than  eight  inches  or  a foot,  resting  on  a clay  or  gravel 
subsoil.  The  deep  bogs  of  this  country  are  also,  in  many  instances,  capable  of  much 
improvement,  though  not  suited  for  constant  tillage.  In  forming  any  estimate  of  the 
probable  cost  and  "profit  of  reclaiming  deep  bog,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  it  into  two 
classes — black  bog,  which,  when  burned,  yields  red  ashes,  indicating  the  presence  of  clay, 
though  in  a very  small  proportion  to  the  other  components  of  this  soil : the  other  descrip- 
tion of  bog  is  commonly  called  red  or  flow  bog,  light  and  spongy,  and  yielding  a small 
quantity  of  white  ashes.  Draining  is,  of  course,  the  first  operatiou  necessary  in  either 
case ; and  I am  of  opinion,  from  considerable  experience,  that  all  drains  in  bog  should  be 
kept  open,  except  where  irrigation  can  be  effected,  when  covered  sod  drains  can  be  used. 
Irrigation  is  by  far  the  cheapest  method  of  improving  any  deep  bog,  where  there  is  a com- 
mand of  water  running  through  any  clay,  or  even  gravelly  ground,  which  can  be  thrown 
into  the  stream  during  the  winter  floods.  It  merely  requires  drainage  in  the  first  instance, 
and  a little  attention  to  the  water  courses,  and  yields  an  ample  return  in  the  improved 
pasture  or  coarse  meadow.  The  usual  and  most  effectual  method  of  improving  black  bog 
practised  by  the  small  farmers  in  this  country,  is  to  cut  turf  or  peats  for  fuel  out  of  the 
main  drains,  which  also  form  the  fences.  These  main  drains  are  placed  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
water  from  the  higher  grounds.  Small  open  drains  are  also  cut,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
off  the  surface  water,  about  thirty  inches  deep  and  about  twenty  yards  asunder.  The 
drainage  should  if  possible  be  completed  two  years  previous  to  auy  tillage  being  at- 
tempted. All  the  subsequent  operations  are  performed  with  greater  ease,  and  lime 
has  a much  greater  effect  than  when  applied  to  land  recently  drained.  The  cost  of 
draining  is  generally  about  £2  10s.  an  acre,  which  includes  fencing.  The  land  is  laid 
in  ridges  of  five  and  a half  feet  wide ; in  the  winter  months  putting  the  sods  taken 
from  the  trench  on  the  ridge,  where  they  are  burned  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the  wea- 
ther will  allow.  Potatoes  are  then  planted  on  the  ashes,  and  lime  is  applied  under  the 
shovelling.  The  cost  of  the  first  crop  is  about  the  same  as  in  moorland — £5.  In  both 
cases,  the  expense  of  draining  and  fencing  are  not  included  in  this  sum,  the  expense  of 
these  operations  not  being  chargeable  exclusively  to  the  fir  crop.  The  produce  of  the  first 
crop  in  deep  bog,  except  in  very  favourable  seasons,  seldom  equals  tbe  cost.  The  se- 
cond season  a tolerable  crop  of  oats,  which  may  be  taken  off  this  land  by  throwing 
two  potato  beds  into  each  ridge ; this  crop  fully  repays  the  expense  of  its  production. 
The  third  season,  the  common  method  is  to  level  the  ground  all  over,  and  when  the 
farmer  has  not  farm-yard  manure,  to  open  trenches  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge  of  the 
first  year,  and  take  a second  crop  of  potatoes  with  ashes  and  lime ; by  this  means  the 
entire  field  is  broken  to  the  depth  of  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  a new  soil  is  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  lime,  which  had  derived  no  benefit  from  its  application  tbe  first  year  : 
this  crop  generally  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  first,  and  when  farm  manure  is  used 
it  equals  that  or  any  clay  land  in  quantity ; the  quality  of  the  potato  is  never  so  good  as 
on  clay  ground.  The  fourth  crop  is  either  artificial  grass  planted  immediately  after  the 
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potato  crop  is  raised,  or  grass  seeds  sown  with  oats  in  spring.  This  oat  crop  is  still  better 
than  the  first,  and  if  a proper  droning  of  farm  yard  dung  has  been  given  with  the  potato 
crop,  black  bog  will  continue  to  give  good  crops  of  meadow  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
may  be  profitably  kept  for  permanent  meadow,  if  any  top  dressing  be  applied.  The  only 
difference  I ever  make  on  my  own  farm,  is  in  the  third  crop : after  the  corn  has  been  carried 
off,  I dig  the  entire  surface  over,  throwing  every  third  or  fourth  sod  on  the  top  of  the  dry 
ground,  for  burning  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer ; when  these  are  burned,  I then  dig  it 
over  again  six  inches  deep,  an  operation  then  easily  performed,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the 
exposure  to  the  frost  and  wet  of  the  winter ; the  ashes  and  120  barrels  of  newly  slacked 
lime  are  then  spread  and  raked  in ; drills  are  then  opened  one  inch  deep  with  a hoe  for  the 
turnip  seeds : by  this  means  I have  always  an  average  crop  of  Aberdeen  and  white  turnips, 
at  a cost,  including  lime,  of  about  £4.  an  acre.  Red  bog  can  only  be  cultivated  with  any 
hope  of  ultimate  success  by  covering  it  with  clay  or  gravel  (in  most  cases  a very  expensive 
operation),  and  raising  potatoes  with  farm  yard  manure ; this,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  pre- 
paring the  stuff  in  the  trenches  for  moulding  the  crop,  is  in  my  opinion  performed  at  much 
too  great  a cost  to  afford  any  reasonable  hope  of  remuneration. 

9.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recognised 
by  the  landlords  ? — The  tenant-right  is  acknowledged  on  every  estate  in  this  country,  and 
a tenant  wishing  to  leave  his  farm  is  always  allowed  to  dispose  of  Iris  good-will,  merely 
satisfying  the  landlord  as  to  the  respectability  of  the  purchaser : the  purchase-money  is 
always  paid  to  the  tenant,  who  settles  up  the  rent  before  the  new  tenant  takes  possession. 
The  rate  of  purchase  of  good-will,  where  the  land  is  set  at  a fair  rent,  is  about  £6  an  acre; 
in  many  cases  I have  known  the  tenant  get  as  much  for  Iris  good-will  as  the  land  was  worth 
in  fee.  Much  can  be  said  for  and  against  this  system.  It  certainly  is  calculated  to  increase 
the  tenant’s  interest  in  his  farm,  anti  he  is  always  certain  of  having  the  means  of  taking  his 
family  to  America,  should  he  find  himself  unable  to  support  Iris  family  on  Iris  farm ; but 
men  frequently  borrow  money  to  purchase  land,  or  give  all  they  possess,  and  then  commence 
farming,  purchasing  stock  and  seed  on  credit.  I have  known  one  farm  from  these  causes 
to  change  owners  three  times  in  six  years. 

10.  Has  there  been  airy  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district,  and  to  what  extent  has  it 
been  carried  out  ? — There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  consolidate  farms,  nor  in  my  opinion 
is  it  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  country.  The  smallest  farms,  if  properly  managed, 
would  support  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  better  than  large  farms  in  the  hands  of  men  with- 
out capital  or  agricultural  knowledge.  I consider  that  a farmer  without  capital  could  support 
his  family  better  by  tilling  four  or  five  acres  of  land  like  a garden,  than  he  could  on  a 
farm  of  200  acres  half  laboured. 

11.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  practised  by  the  tenants,  and  to  what 
extent'? — Subdividing  farms  is  not  allowed  on  any  estate  in  tliis  district,  except  the  school 
lands  already  mentioned.  At  the  fall  of  a lease,  where  the  original  farm  had  been  let  to  under- 
tenants, the  general  practice  is  to  square  all  the  farms,  and  make  all  the  occupiers  principal 
tenants,  except  where  the  land  is  incapable  of  supporting  all  the  people  upon  it,  and  then 
those  tenants  who  are  obliged  to  leave  the  land  always  receivo  some  remuneration. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  largo  farmers  im- 
proving in  their  circumstances  ? — Most  of  the  large  farmers,  by  no  means  munerous  in  this 
district,  live  comfortably,  particularly  stock  farmers.  The  small  farmers  on  most  properties 
are  as  well  off  as  in  any  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  Fuel,  a material  comfort,  is  abundant ; 
then-  rents  are  moderate,  and  they  have  an  excellent  market  for  their  grain.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  which  has  been  so  prevalent  for  the  last  ten  years 
(and  which  I think  may,  hi  most  cases,  be  attributed  to  the  slovenly  management  of  the 
crop,  never  planting  their  potatoes  till  the  seed  has  been  exhausted  by  sending  out  three  or 
four  shoots  in  succession),  the  small  fanners  of  tliis  country  would  be  as  comfortable  as  the 
working  peasantry  of  any  other  country.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
acreabk  rent  of  the  large  or  small  farms  : rent  is  always  paid  in  cash.  Emigration  has 
latterly  increased  so  much,  that  the  younger  members  of  the  small  farmers,  and  tradesmen’s 
families,  are  in  many  cases  fitted  out  for  America  by  the  holder  of  the  farms.  Mountain 
iarms  are  also  on  many  properties  given  to  the  younger  sons  free  from  rent  for  the  first  five 
or  six  years.  The  daughters  of  the  small  farmers  and  labourers  generally  go  to  service 
with  the  wealthier  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  where  they  receive  very  low  wages,  seldom 
more  than  £l  1 0.?.  a year.  Labourers  hold  their  cottages  under  the  large  farmers,  who 
~®.®P  them  in  repair ; but  the  labourer’s  place  of  abode  seldom  deserves  to  be  called  a house. 
*V  hen  they  hold  an  acre  of  land  attached  to  their  hovels,  they  give  the  farmer  three  days’ 
work  in  the  week — on  these  days  they  are  fed  by  the  farmer.  When  a labourer  has  only  a 
garden,  he  pays  one  day’s  work  in  the  week.  The  common  rate  of  labourers’  wages  paid 
cy  the  large  farmers  is  5d.  a day  and  food : the  resident  gentry  pay  their  labourers  10 d.  a 
day  m summer,  and  8 d.  in  winter.  The  con-acre  system  is  only  known  along  the  sea  coast, 

t i ^enant  uscs  sea  manure.  I cannot  say  what  the  average  rent  is. 

. Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example, 

e estates  pf  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? — There  is  a very  marked 

erence  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  absentee  and  resident  proprietors : on  the 
es  ates  of  absentees  the  tenants  do  not  receive  the  same  encouragement  as  from  resident  pro- 
pne  ors;  and  the  waste  lands,  possessing  great  natural  advantages,  are  totally  neglected.  On 
one  ot  the  largest  estates  in  this  district  even  the  agent  is  not  a resident,  seldom  visiting  the 
1 roperty,  except  once  a year,  when  he  comes  to  collect  rent  in  the  depth  of  winter.  An 
agen  should  reside  on  the  property  under  his  management ; he  shoidd  perfectly  understand 
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41,„  la!Kl-  should  also  possess  a thorough  knowledge  of  faming,  otherwise  he 

cannot  correct  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  land;  nor  can  he  otherwise  appreciate 
Se  exertions  of  an  industrious  tenant.  By  Ins  residing  on  the  property  he  can  settle  all 
the  disputes  among  the  tenantry-he  can  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  local  adrantages 
noiscsed  by  different  farms,  that  a non-resulent,  merely  visiting  the  property  occasionally, 
£5  never  possibly  know  any  thing  of.  The  resident  agent  can  by  timely  assistance  often 
save  a ri-lrin;  hut  'deserving  tenant  from  rum : there  is  no  tout  to  the  good  that  may  he 
done  In-  a proper  agent  who  is  constantly  among  the  people,  lhe  owl  effects  arising  irom 
non-residence  are  hut  too  evident.  The  fees  for  filing  leases  are  paid  to  the  agent,  hovem. 
her  is  the  nsual  season  for  entering  on  farms. 

14  mat  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  ami 
poor 'law  valuations  ?— County  cess,  the  most  grievous  burden  on  the  landholders,  taking 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  is  3s.  5 jd.  in  the  pound  on  the  government  valuation.  It 
is  eeneraUv  applotted  by  two  occupiers  in  each  towuland.  The  gross  amount  on  each 
townland  is  made  known  by  the  barony  constable,  or  his  deputy,  who  also  advertises  the 
gross  amount  on  the  parish,  bv  notices  posted  on  the  different  places  of  worship  in  the 
parish.  The  cess  is  levied  before  the  lent  and  summer  assizes,  commonly  m March  and 
duly  There  lias  only  been  one  poor  rate  struck  in  this  union,  winch  lias  lasted  now  nearly 
two  years.  The  rate  was  Is.  in  the  pound.  The  landlord’s  proportion  was  paid,  m some 
instances,  by  the  landlords  to  the  rate  collectors ; and  in  every  case,  where  the  tenant  paid 
the  entire  rate,  he  was  allowed  the  landlord’s  proportion  out  of  his  rent  at  the  next  pay- 
merit  though  the  rent  of  the  corresponding  period  would  not  be  paid  till  the  next  season. 
Almost  all  the  landlords  here  behaved  very  liberally  in  this  respect.  The  tenant  who  held 
under  a lease  granted  previous  to  the  change  in  the  law  with  regard  to  tithes,  pays  the 
rent-charge  in  addition  to  his  rent.  Land  valued  subsequently  is  let  tithe  free ; and  I 
think  there  is  little  difference  made  by  valuators  on  this  account.  When  the  old  leases  drop, 
I consider  the  entire  burden  of  the  rent-charge  will  be  borne  by  the  landlords. 

15.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
practice,  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess, 
and  other  burdens  tailing  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants?— I cannot  see 
any  benefits  that  would  accrue  from  any  change  in  the  existing  law  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  except  in  the  cases  of  entailed  estates,  where  the  life  rental  is  unable  to  grant  a 
sufficiently  long  lease  to  encourage  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  reclaiming  waste  lands,  and 
developing  the  other  resources  of  the  country.  I am  of  the  same  opinion  with  most  of  the 
persons  I have  ever  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  that  the  peat  burden  of  county  ccss  might 
he  materially  lessened  by  the  following  means : — Putting  turnpikes  on  the  great  leading 
thoroughfares : for  instance,  on  the  road  from  Sligo  to  Deny.  The  expense  of  keeping 
this  road  in  repair  is  greater  than  ten  times  the  same  number  of  miles  of  bye-roads  in  any 
part  of  the  county,  and  is  of  comparatively  trifling  service  to  the  farmers  of  this  county. 
The  principal  traffic  on  this  line  of  road  ^exclusively  carried  on  by  persons  bearing  no  part 
of  the  expense  of  its  repair.  If  farm  produce,  unmanufactured,  was  allowed  to  pass  free 
from  toll.  I think  turnpikes  would  he  of  infinite  service  to  the  country  ; the  merchant  and 
man  of  pleasure  would  then  bear  a fair  share  of  the  expense  of  keeping  the  roads  in  repair. 
The  office  of  county  treasurer  is  that  alone  which  might  be  dispensed  with.  Any  hank 
would  gladly  open  an  account  with  the  county,  and  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  could 
give  cheques  as  the  treasurer  now  does : his  salary  and  fees  are  quite  sufficient  remunera- 
tion for  tins  additional  labour.  The  expense  of  the  police  establishment  should  be  entirely 
borne  by  the  government.  The  government  has  been  saved  the  enormous  expense  of 
military  establishments  all  over  the  country  since  this  veiy  efficient  force  was  raised : this 
very  county  affords  an  excellent  instance,  the  second  largest  county  in  Ireland,  has  not  had  a 
soldier  quartered  in  it  hut  twenty-five  or  thirty  men,  under  the  command  of  an  ensign  in 
the  county  town  (more,  it  would  appear,  by  way  of  a guard  of  honour  for  the  judge  of 
assize,  than  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  country),  for  the  last  twelve  years,  till 
within  these  few  months,  when  a detachment  has  been  sent  to  the  opposite  end  of  the 
county.  Formerly  there  were  detachments  in  every  village  in  the  county,  from  which  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  derived  a very  great  benefit.  If  the  county  rate  was  lessened 
by  these  or  any  wiser  means  of  retrenchment,  tlie  country,  generally,  has  no  just  cause 
of  complaint.  The  industry  and  agricultural  knowledge  of  a Scotch  farmer  would  enable 
him  to  pay  £2  an  acre  for  land  that  is  now  let  in  this  district  under  £1,  with  greater  ease 
to  himself  than  the  present  occupiers  could  pay  any  rent,  no  matter  liow  trifling.  Though 
I myself  am  a tenant,  I freely  admit  that  the  rents  of  this  country  arc  far  from  being  too 
high.  If  capital  was  expended  in  any  public  works  that  would  give  employment  to  the 
labouring  classes  for  a few  years,  the  improvements  in  agriculture  will  soon  give  emplov- 
ment  enough.  Mischievous  agitation,  a heavy  county  rate,  and  an  ill-advised  poor  law,  are 
the  only  real  grievances  of  this  country. 

\Tlie  witness  ivithdrew. ] 


Ballyshanhon,  I Oth  July,  1844. 

Thomas  John  Atkinson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Cavan  Garden,  near  Ballyshannon,  in  the  county  of  Donegal 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  engaged  as  a land  agent? — Yes,  I mana0 
the  properties  of  Captain  George  Knox,  as  well  as  some  property  of  my  own. 
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3.  Do  you  hold  any  land  in  your  own  hand  ? — Yes,  I do,  about  230  Irish  acres. 

4.  Is  it  principally  arable  land  ? — It  is  mostly  pasture ; I merely  till  just  what  I require 
for  my  own  use : it  is  for  stock  chiefly. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you^are  more  particularly  acquainted? — A good  part 
of  the  parish  of  Drumhome,  where  Mr.  Knox’s  property  is ; my  own  is  in  this  parish. 

6.  What  should  say  was  the  general  description  of  the  district  ?— There  is  a very  great 
variety ; there  is  some  fine  good  land  in  it,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  mountain  in  the 
district,  and  some  moor  and  limestone  rocks.  There  is  some  very  good  land  about  the  shore. 

7.  In  your  opinion  does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements?— We  are  employed  at  present  (that  is,  Colonel  Conolly  and  Captain  Knox,) 
in  making  an  enbankment,  which  will  take  in  a considerable  poirion  of  the  slobs.  They 
are  laying  out  £700  or  £800  at  present  in  taking  in  a good  deal  of  the  slobs. 

S.  Is  that  near  this  town  ? — It  is  between  four  and  five  miles  from  this  town. 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  district  improving,  or  otherwise  ?— I think  it  is 
improving. 

10.  In  what  particulars  ?— They  are  improving  in  the  lower  part  of  the  district  in  plough- 
ing : they  are  commencing  green  crops,  a little  turnips,  and  clover,  particularly  on  Colonel 
Conolly’s  property. 

11.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — They  use  a good  deal  of  sea-wrack  and 
sea  sand,  and  a mixture  of  clay  and  mud  as  a compost,  and  lime. 

12.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? There  is  a 

farming  society  in  Donegal  which  takes  in  the  entire  of  the  barony  of  Tyrhugh,  and  it  is 
carried  on  to  a very  considerable  extent. 

13.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that? — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Donegal  it  has  been 
doing  good ; but  we  are  too  far  from  it : the  people  here  generally  do  not  attend  it. 

14.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  more  usual  succession  of  crops? — 
The  farms,  generally  speaking,  are  very  small;  I should  say  they  are  from  four  acres  upwards : 
ten  acres  is  considered  a respectable  farm  here.  Of  course  there  are  a few  large  farms : 
I should  say  from  ten  to  twelve  is  the  usual  size. 

15.  What' is  the  usual  mode  of  culture  of  farms  of  that  size? — They  plough  them. 

16.  What  stock  have  they  ? — Every  man  here  who  has  a few  acres  of  ground  must  keep 
a cart  and  a horse.  I have  to  draw  my  turf  four  miles:  and  then  those  below  me  from  three 
to  four  miles,  have  to  carry  their  turf  five  or  six  or  eight  miles ; and  then  the  people  in  the 
mountain  district  depend  greatly  upon  the  sea  shore  for  manure, — so  that  there  is  no  man 
who  has  a few  acres  of  ground  that  must  not  keep  a cart  and  horse.  Many  keep  carts  and 
horses  that  have  no  cows. 

17.  How  many  cows  would  a person  have  with  ten  acres? — He  would  consider  himself 
very  well  off  with  two  cows,  and  two  or  three  pigs.  Where  the  ground  answers  to  it  some 
like  to  keep  some  sheep  on  it.  The  farmers  are  larger  there  a little. 

18.  Has  the  improved  tillage  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  district? — 
No ; labour  is  in  very  good  demand ; I find  it  difficult  to  get  labourers. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages? — In  the  country  IOcZ.  a day  is  the  average  in 
winter  and  summer;  with  those  who  give  regular  wages  it  is  10 d.,  and  some  little  accom- 
modation : where  there  is  a large  farm  they  have  some  little  accommodation  besides.  My 
labourers  have  a house  and  three  roods  of  land. 

20.  What  do  the  labourers  generally  pay  for  their  houses  ? — The  country  people  make 
them  pay  a good  deal,  from  making  them  give  so  many  days  in  each  week. 

21.  How  many  days  do  they  give? — Sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes 
three,  according  to  the  accommodation  they  afford  them. 

22.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  are  a good  many  now ; they 
are  getting  more  into  it  now : there  are  a good  many  in  my  district. 

23.  What  are  they  principally  appropriated  to  ? — Mostly  to  fattening  cattle. 

24.  Are  they  increasing  in  number  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are. 

25.  Has  that  increase  had  any  effect  upon  the  employment  of  labour  ? — Of  course  it 
must  reduce  the  number  of  labourers,  the  more  ground  there  is  given  to  grazing,  and  there 
is  not  a great  deal  of  stock  either. 

26.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale  or  in  common  in  tins  district? — Very  few  now. 

27.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  holding? — The  rundale  was  very  injurious ; it 
prevented  improvement  of  every  description.  One  man  having  a piece  here  and  a piece 
there,  could  have  no  green  crops,  or  winter  crops,  for  his  neighbour’s  cattle  would  probably 
run  in  upon  it ; but  that  is  done  away  with  almost  entirely,  except  in  the  cases  of  a few 
old  leases  still  subsisting. 

28.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  by  proposal,  by  valuation,  or  how? — Generally 
speaking,  I think  when  a lease  falls  the  landlord  names  the  rent,  and  the  tenant,  generally 
speaking,  is  satisfied  with  it.  There  are  very  seldom  proposals  taken  for  it ; I never  took 
a proposal  for  land. 

29.  Is  it  usual  to  employ  valuators  ? — A person  getting  more  land,  if  he  has  a great  tract 
of  it,  will  get  it  valued.  Captain  Knox’s  leases  were  out  many  years  since,  and  remained 
so  till  four  or  five  years  ago,  when  we  got  the  squaring  system  carried  into  effect,  and 
we  valued  them  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  tell  the  relative  proportion  each  man  should  pay : 
there  was  no  rise  of  rent,  but  we  equalised  it,  and  I employed  a professional  man  to  assist 

30.  In  general,  is  the  rent  put  on  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  rent? — Generally  speaking, 
it  is  an  acreable  rent,  I should  say. 

Part  II.  ‘ - " “ • Z 2 
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<11  In  reference  to  a puUic  road  that  mils  through  a farm,  is  it  surveyed  and  a rent  put 
upon  it  the  same  as  upon  the  adjoining  land,  or  is  it  deducted  ?-It  used  to  be  measured  in 
formerly  hut  as  far  as  I spent  from  my  own  practice  the  road  is  now  always  deducted 
from  the  farm,  when  we  ascertain  what  extent  of  ground  is  taken  up  by  the  road 

70  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  laud  near  the  shore . —I  that 
average  good  laud  aloutthc  shoreislet  for  about  £lto  22a  or  23*  the  acre  : do  not  think 

any  of  it  is  let  for  much  higher  than  24*.  or  25*. ; I should  say  £1  was  about  the  average. 

33.  What  proportion  does  that  hear  to  the  poor  law  or  the  government  valuations  ? I 
understand  in  the  government  valuation  they  take  one-fifth  off  the  calculation.  I .should 
sav  the  government  valuation  is  in  many  cases  fully  as  high  as  the  rent,  n you  added  one- 
fifth  to  it.  The  poor  rate  valuation,  generally  speaking,  is  under  the  rent ; tor  that  valua- 
tion has  been  made  without  looking  much  at  the  ground  : for  the  two  valuators  sent  here 
had  surveyed  the  entire  union,  and  they  knew  the  value  of  it,  and  they  allowed  some  little 
matter  under  the  rent,  hut  not  much.  For  instance,  where  I am  concerned,  there  has  been 
little  deduction  from  the  letting  rent ; perhaps  one-tenth  is  as  low  as  they  have  gone  under 


it  m that^  after  tpe  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  in  the  district  ?— In 
almost  all  cases  on  Colonel  Conolly’s  and  Captain  Knox’s  property  they  have  what  they 
call  a running  half-year.  In  August  or  September  next  (I  am  afraid  it  will  he  later  this 
year)  I shall  he  looking  for  the  rent  duo  November,  1843,  so  that  there  is  a year  s rent 
due.  There  are  few  who  pay  to  the  day,  which  would  he  paying  the  last  May  rent. 

35.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  ?— No  ; no  such  thing  m this  district. 

36.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  ?— There  is  a loan  fund 

for  the  parish  of  Drnmhome,  which  is  confined  to  that  parish  ; and  I am  sorry  to  say  they 
have  depended  too  much  upon  it.  ™ , 

37.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  it?— I think  it  has  had  a very  had  effect,  as 

far  as  I am  informed.  I think  it  gives  facilities  which  country  people  are  too .willing  to 
take  advantage  of,  -without  considering  how  the  money  is  to  be  repaid.  I think  loan  funds, 
properly  and  carefully  managed,  would  be  of  very  great  use,  looking  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  parties  applying.  . , . , . . , . 

38.  Are  there  any  local  usurers  in  the  district,  and  what  is  their  charge  tor  interest  — 
There  are  a good  many  people  lend  a little  money,  a few  pounds.  I cannot  say  what  they 
get  for  it : there  is  a way  of  managing  it.  Sometimes  two  or  three  will  unite  and  buy  a 
cow,  and  give  it  to  another  on  credit,  and  they  pay  the  lender  for  it  in  that  way. 

39.  Wliat  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Prin- 
cipally distress ; sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  we  process  for  the  rent,  winch  induces  the 
tenant  to  pay,  if  he  possibly  can,  without  going  to  the  expense  of  law  costs  : then  there 
is  merely  tho  cost  of  serving  the  process,  (id.  or  Is. ; that  is  done  in  a few  cases,  and  it  has 
generally  a good  effect.  I "have  done  it  in  a few  instances ; I have  very  seldom  put  them 
through  the  courts. 

40.  What  is  the  expense  of  a distress  ? — I have  known  in  some  cases — hut  where  I am 
concerned  I do  not  allow  it — the  bailiff  to  take  driving  money,  and  money  for  giving  hog 
to  the  people. 

41.  What  is  the  arrangement  entered  into  about  hog? — It  is  just  the  good-will  of  the 
landlord ; there  is  no  charge  for  it. 

42.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ? — I should  say  they  arc 
not  much  in  arrear : there  are  some  cases  where  they  are  two  years,  hut  very  few  three 


years  in  arrear. 

43.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  given  generally  on  account,  or  are  they  for  a particular 
gale  ? — Whenever  the  rent  is  paid  up  it  is  given  up  to  that  day.  I generally  give  it  on 
account  (I  took  the  hint  from  our  barrister),  of  the  rent  due  upon  a certain  day,  and  then  I 
sometimes  take  the  docket  up,  and  give  a full  receipt  for  the  rent ; hut  I believe  that  is  not 
a good  way.  We  do  not  insist  upon  the  full  rent  in  all  cases,  hut  I give  a memorandum, 
and  when  they  pay  the  balance  of  the  half-year,  I take  up  the  docket. 

44.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  any 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  scarcely  any  middlemen  in  the  district. 

45.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  are 
only  two  in  this  district, — Mr.  Reynolds’s,  which  has  been  sold,  but  it  is  still  under  the 
courts,  the  title  not  being  made  out;  and  another  property,  belonging  to  a Mr.  Dixon, 
which  is  under  a receiver. 

46.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  upon  those  properties  which  are  held  under  the 
courts  ? — I should  say  they  are  just  the  same  as  the  others. 

47.  Is  the  estate  of  Mr.  Reynolds  under  the  court  at  the  suit  of  creditors  ? — Yes. 

48.  Has  it  been  long  under  the  courts  ? — About  six  years. 

49.  Were  you  acquainted  with  that  estate  before  it  came  under  the  courts? — Yes.  I am, 
in  fact,  the  principal  creditor  upon  that  estate  ; I was  the  mortgagee.  I filed  a bill,  and 
then  they  paid  that  debt  off,  and  took  it  out  of  our  hands,  and  managed  it  themselves, $ by 
which  a great  expense  has  been  brought  upon  the  property ; and  we  were  given  to  believe, 
and  have  no  doubt  of  it,  that  the  inheritors  of  the  family  gave  the  tenants  every  encourage- 
ment to  hold  out,  upon  the  idea  that  they  should  get  the  property  themselves. 

50.  Do  you  attribute  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  rent  to  the  cause  you  have  stated? — 
Yes ; and  to  the  had  advice  from  those  people  who  should  have  known  otherwise.  I have 
heard  from  one  of  the  tenants  themselves,  that  one  of  the  purchasers  told  him  he  was 
entitled,  to  the  {arrears,  and  that  the  receiver  should  not  get  any. 
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51.  Previous  to  the  estate  being  brought  to  sale,  was  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  the 
rents  ?— Yes  ; there  was  notice  from  one  person  to  another,  and  they  thought  they  should 
avoid  paying  any  rent  at  all. 

52.  Has  any  encouragement  been  given  to  improvement  while  the  estate  has  been  under 
the  courts  ?— No ; every  thing  is  quite  the  reverse.  The  tenants  on  the  ground  pay  for 
their  own  turf  bog,  which  is  a very  unusiial  thing  in  the  country.  They  were  wonderfully 
attached  to  Mr.  Reynolds’s  family,  and  did  a great  many  things  for  them.  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  in  difficulties  a long  time,.  and  they  showed  the  greatest  attachment  to  him  in  pro- 
tecting his  person  for  a long  time.  That  was  the  great  cause  of  the  commencement  of  it. 

53.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease,  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? — 
Almost  entirely  at  will,  in  tliis  district,  generally  spealring. 

54.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  leases  ? — Not  the  least ; in  fact 
there  are  leases  in  my  possession  for  which  they  will  not  pay  half  a guinea  to  the  clerk  for 
taking  out. 

55.  Does  the  indisposition  to  take  leases  arise  from  the  opinion  that  the  rent  is  too 
high  ? — No ; because  there  is  not  a man  who  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  farm,  who  will  not 
get  five  or  six  or  seven  years’  purchase.  And  all  that  is  necessary  is,  for  the  out-going 
tenant  to  satisfy  the  landlord  as  to  the  solvency  and  good  conduct  of  the  man  he  leaves  in 
his  place. 

56.  Then  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  is  recognised  in  this  district  ? — Yes  ; and 
very  often  too  much  so.  I should  say,  it  goes  as  high  as  eight  years’  purchase,  according 
to  circumstances. 

57.  Does  the  landlord  ever  object  to  an  in-coming  tenant  upon  political  or  religious 
grounds  ? — No  ; I am  not  aware  that  he  does,  particularly.  For  my  own  part,  I always  wish, 
when  a Protestant  holds  it,  to  get  another  in  his  place  ; but  where  a Roman  Catholic  holds 
it  I have  no  objection  to  his  getting  one  in  his  place.  I never  make  any  difference  in  that 
way,  further  than  I wish  to  keep  the  holdings  in  the  possession  of  the  class  of  people  who 
had  them  before. 

5S.  In  your  opinion,  do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to  improvements  in  land  or  build- 
ings arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  in  the  estate  ? — I should  think 
improvements  are  going  on  as  much  upon  one  description  of  property  as  another. 

59.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — Latterly  the  landlords  are  giving  assistance  in  the  building  of  houses,  but  formerly 
the  tenants  built  the  houses. 

GO.  Has  that  custom  been  becoming  general,  latterly  ? — Yes,  I think  it  has. 

61.  Do  they  charge  any  per  centage  upon  the  money  advanced?— I fancy  not ; for  any 
thing  I have  laid  out  in  that  way  is  a free  grant,  without  any  sort  of  bargain  or  agreement, 
In  some  instances,  where  they  wished  to  build  a new  house,  I have  given  them  assistance. 
They  are  getting  into  slated  houses  here,  very  much. 

62.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements  on  the  land,  such  as  thorough-draining, 
is  there  any  custom  of  the  landlord  paying  any  portion  of  the  expense  ? — There  is  nothing 
doing  in  that  way  but  upon  Colonel  Conolly’s  property ; ho  is  the  only  one  I know  of. 

63.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district,  to  any  extent  ? — No,  I do 
not  think  there  has. 

64.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue,  and  is  it  generally  per- 
mitted?— Generally  speaking,  the  landlords  set  their  faces  against  it  as  much  as  they  can. 
In  some  cases  we  must  permit  it ; but  generally  speaking,  we  endeavour  to  prevent  it. 

65.  What  means  do  they  take  to  prevent  it  ? — When  holding  at  will,  you  have  only  to 
say,  “ I will  not  permit  it ; if  you  bring  a person  in  that  way,  you  are  subject  to  lose  your 
interest.” 

66.  In  the  case  of  leases  does  it  ever  occur  ? — In  leases  there  is  generally  a clause 
against  subletting,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it  being  enforced. 

. 67.  In  cases  of  new  lettings,  what  effect  has  that  had  upon  the  under-tenants ; are  they 
in  general  continued  or  removed  ? — In  fact  the  farms  are  so  small  they  are  hardly  considered 
or  taken  notice  of.  They  are  principally  cottiers.  What  I would  call  middlemen  here  are 
those  who  live  under  those  who  have  old  perpetuity  leases,  and  there  is  no  re-letting  in  that 
case  at  all ; they  just  manage  their  little  properties  as  they  please  themselves.  There  is 
no  renewing  of  leases  there,  or  re-letting. 

. 68.  Is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I should  think  it  is 
improving. 

69-  Do  you  attribute  that  improvement  to  the  improved  state  of  agriculture  ? — No ; I 
would  consider  that  a man  who  has  a large  farm  is  better  able  to  pay  Ins  rent.  Generally 
a man  with  a small  farm  must  support  his  family  upon  it,  and  he  is  less  able  to  pay  his  rent 
or  lay  by  any  thing  ; he  cannot  well  do  it. 

. ‘6*  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  small  tenantry ; are  they 
improving  ? — I do  not  see  any  great  change ; then  clothing  and  food  have  not  much  im- 
proved. I do  not  think  they  eat  more  meal,  but  they  eat  more  fresh  meat  than  they  did  a 
tew  years  ago. 

<1.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  on  larger  farms  ? — I should 
not,  under  the  proprietor.  There  may  be  small  cottiers,  and  high  prices  are  exacted 
om  them.  Where  a man  has  a cottage  and  garden,  the  farmer  makes  him  pay  a high 
rent  in  work  ; but  where  a landlord  lets  a small  farm,  he  does  not  let  it  at  all  higher  but 
tv1  ^ case  a lar£er  farm.  I know  a man  coidd  not  pay  so  much  for  it. 

72,  How  are  the  younger  children  provided  for  among  the  working  classes  ? — Hitherto, 
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1<M  July,  1844.  as  much  as  they  could,  they  cut  up  the  farm,  and  gave  a third  to  the  first  married,  another 

third  to  the  second,  and  kept  the  rest  to  themselves  for  the  youngest ; hut  that  practice  is 

349.  going  out  of  use  very  much.  The  landlords  are  setting  then-  faces  against  it,  and  matin ^ 
T.  J.  Atkinson,  esq.  ^he  tenantry,  as  much  as  they  can,  keep  the  farm  to  themselves. 

73.  That  being  the  case,  how  are  the  younger  children  provided  for  ? — They  mostly  g0 
to  service ; and,  if  they  are  well  conducted,  they  generally  save  a little  money,  and  either 
emigrate,  or  purchase  a little  bit  of  ground  from  somebody  else. 

74.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  this  district  ? — Not  so  much,  except  about  the 
towns. 

75.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  lately  ? — No,  I never  heard  of 
any,  except  that  upon  Mr.  Reynolds's  property.  I never  heard  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  before. 

76.  How  long  is  it  since  that  took  place  ? — Last  winter. 

77.  With  respect  to  the  management  of  estates,  is  there  any  great  difference  in  the 
management  of  any  class  of  estates ; are  the  large  estates  better  managed  than  the  small, 
or  are  the  estates  of  the  residents  better  managed  than  those  of  the  non-residents  ?— In 
this  district  the  greater  part  of  it  is  the  property  of  one  person,  Colonel  Conolly ; there  is 
no  very  large  property  but  his  here.  Perhaps,  about  £2,000  a year  is  as  much  as  any  body 
else  has  in  the  district.  Captain  Knox  has  rather  more  than  that  here.  He  has  as  much 
as  any  of  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  have. 

78.  What  are  the  duties  that  the  agents  are  generally  expected  to  perform? — They  loot 
to  the  management  of  the  property,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  tenantry  from  disputing, 
and  settle  all  little  matters  of  that  kind.  They  generally  settle  among  themselves  the  dis- 
putes about  trespasses,  and  such  things.  Collecting  rent,  of  course,  is  understood  to  he  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  an  agent. 

79.  Is  there  any  custom  of  exacting  fees  on  the  granting  of  leases  ? — There  used  to  be, 
before  ; but  there  are  so  few  leases  now  they  are  almost  extinct.  They  are  obliged  to  pay 
fees  upon  the  renewal  of  freehold  leases. 

80.  Is  there  any  custom  of  expecting  such  a thing  as  half  a year’s  rent  to  be  paid  to  the 
agent  upon  obtaining  a lease  ? — No,  nothing  of  the  kind:  nothing  but  the  fee  for  preparing 
the  lease. 

81.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farniB? — November. 

82.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  and 
poor  law  valuations  ? — I should  say  that  the  county  cess  is  very  nearly  one-tenth  of  the  rent 
upon  the  half-year.  For  the  230  acres  I hold,  my  county  cess  comes  to  close  upon  £40  a 
year.  When  I let  the  land,  I got  about  £300  a year  for  it. 

83.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — We  have  only 
paid  one  rate  yet.  We  are  collecting  the  second  rate  now,  and.  I believe  it  is  allowed.  I 
have  allowed  it,  and  I believe  most  of  the  other  agents  of  the  landlords  have  allowed  it,  upon 
the  first  payment  of  rent  they  make  after  paying  the  rate.  I have  allowed  it  when  they 
produce  the  receipt. 

84.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe 
rent-charge  upon  the  landlord? — Upon  my  word,  I think  very  little.  As  far  as  my  own 
opinion  goes,  I am  not  aware  of  any  great  difference.  Li  some  cases,  it  is  allowed  ; where 
there  are  leases,  it  is  allowed.  The  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  allowed  in  all  cases  that  I have 
known  of. 

85..  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  an  important  matter  the  tenants  being  relieved  from  the 
vexation  of  having  two  payments  to  make  ? — Yes,  the  tenant  would  rather  have  that ; and 
he  gets  some  little  sparing,  as  they  call  it,  with  his  rent : but  in  the  other  case,  he  should 
pay  it  at  once. 

[The,  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  James  M‘  Gowan,  sworn  and  examined. 

Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Ballyshannon. 

What  is  your  employment  ? — A merchant. 

Do  you  occupy  any  land? — Yes,  I do. 

What  quantity? — About  twenty-seven  Irish  acres. 

Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  and  people  round  Ballyshannon  ? — Indeed 
I have  been  so. 

6.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  farms  large  or  small  in  the  district  ? — In  general  not 
large  ; they  are  not  large  landholders  about  here. 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving,  or  the  reverse? — It  is 
improving.  The  population  of  the  country  is  increasing,  and  the  farming  is  improving, 
because  they  are  obliged  to  exert  themselves  to  acquire  the  means  of  support. 

S.  .Do  you  find  tha,t  the  condition  of  the  people  is  improving  in  the  same  manner? — The 
condition  of  some  is  improving.,  of  other’s  it  is  not  improving ; the  small  farmer  is  not  im- 
proving. Where  there  is  an  industrious  farmer,  having  the  land  at  a moderate  rent,  he 
takes  care  of  his  earnings,  and  is  improving ; but  the  man  who  is  paying  a rack-rent,  and 
does  not  attend  to  his  business,  he  is  sinking. 

9.  You  think  it  depends  more  upon  the  amount  of  rent,  and  the  disposition  of  the  per- 
son ? — Rent  is  a very  material  matter : it  depends  upon  tlie  amount  of  rent  paid,  and  also 
the  attention  he  pays  to  his  farm. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  byprivate  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation  ?— 
By  proposal,  and  by  verbal  agreement. 
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11.  Is  it  general,  in  the  case  of  a proposal,  that  the  highest  offer  is  taken  ? — Yes,  hut  the 
landlord  pays  very  great  attention  to  the  land  of  tenant ; he  gives  a preference  to  a solvent 
tenant. 

12.  In  the  case  of  a proposal,  is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant? — 
Generally,  if  he  is  considered  a solvent  tenant,  and  pays  his  rent  punctually,  he  gets  a pre- 
ference ; but  in  that  case  it  is  a rare  thing  for  proposals  to  be  taken  where  there  is  a tenant 
in  occupation. 

13.  The  proposal  takes  place  only  where  the  land  is  unoccupied  ? — Yes. 

14.  Can  you  say  the  proportion  the  usual,  letting  value  bears  either  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuation  ? — Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  much  under  the  rent  the  tenants  pay ; 
in  some  cases  I fancy  one-half  or  two-thirds,  and  more  than  that  in  other  cases.  On  lands 
in  the  vicinity  of  a town,  I consider  it  much  more  than  one-half  or  two-tliirds. 

15.  Omitting  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  can  you  say  the  proportion  it  hears  generally 
over  the  country  ? — From  one-fourth  to  a half  under  the  letting  value. 

16.  What  is  the  proportion  between  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  letting  value  ? The 

poor  law  valuation  is  under  the  letting  value,  hut  not  a great  deal ; in  this  union  it  is  not 
much. 

17.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  hill  known  in  this  district  ? — No,  not  im- 
mediately with  the  agent,  hut  some  of  the  poorer  tenants  are  obliged  to  raise  money  at  the 
banks  to  pay  the  rent.  If  they  wish  to  draw  £20,  they  get  a solvent  person  to  join  them. 

IS.  What  is  the  rate  of  discount  charged  ? — Six  per  cent. 

19.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund,  or  local  usurers  ? — Where  there  is  a 
loan  fund  office,  as  there  is  at  Ballintra,  I am  informed  they  give  money  to  a large  amount 
to  the  farmers.  There  is  no  loan  fund  here  now : there  was,  but  it  has  been  done  away  with. 

20.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Some  by  lease,  and  some  at 
will ; a great  many  at  will. 

21.  Has  the  tenure-at-will  had  any  effect  in  regal’d  to  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — 
The  tenant  holding  at  will  has  no  encouragement  to  improve  his  farm  ; and  if  he  did  expend 
money  to  improve  his  land,  and  the  Landlord  was  a covetous  man,  he  would  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  charge  him  a higher  rent,  which  I have  known  to  be  the  case  in  this  town,  even 
in  improvements  on  tenements,  and  charging  them  quadruple  what  they  paid  before. 

22.  What  proportion  does  the  comity  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  district  ? — The  county 
cess  is  now  collected  by  a poundage-rate,  and  it  depends  on  the  value  of  the  land.  There 
are  applotters  appointed  to  go  and  value  the  land,  and  on  each  sub-denomination  of  land 
which  they  value  they  put  a poundage-rate,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  county  cess  to 
be  paid  off  that  townland. 

23.  How  much  in  the  pound  does  it  generally  amount  to  ? — I made  out  an  applotment 
for  a townland  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  7§d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  half-year. 

24.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  usual  amount? — In  some  cases  it  is  not  so  much  as  that,  in 
other  cases  more. 

25.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — Colonel 
Conolly’s  agent  pays  it  for  the  tenant.  lie  gets  the  collector’s  hook,  and  he  takes  from  the 
collector’s  book  all  that  is  Colonel  Conolly’s  property ; he  pays  the  tenants’  proportion  of 
that  to  the  collector,  and  then  charges  it  to  the  tenants  when  receiving  the  rent.  Other 
landlords  do  not : the  tenant  takes  the  receipt  when  paying  his  rent,  and  the  landlord 
allows  the  half. 

26.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  respect  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  great 
improvement  in  the  comity  cess,  and  the  small  farmer  would  be  wonderfully  relieved,  if  it 
was  levied  in  the  same  way  that  the  poor-rates  are,  which  is,  by  the  landlord  paying  one- 
half,.  and  the  tenant  paying  the  other  ; or  let  it  he  paid  by  the  government,  and  let  them 
put  it  into  one  tax  that  ‘would  cover  the  amount  of  the  rates.  The  great  grievance  is  the 
county  cess  and  the  poor-rates. 

27.  What  poor-rates  have  you  levied  here  ? — The  present  rate  is  6d.  in  the  pound,  and 
5d.  last  year. 

28..  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  ? — Rents  are  very  high  here.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  we  pay  £4  an  acre  for  land,  and  £3  in  the  countrjr,  and  25s.  or 
30s.  for  indifferent  land. 

29.  Would  you  suggest  any  legislative  interference  with  the  amount  of  rent  ? — It  could 
be  done,  but  the  landlords,  who  are  the  legislators,  would  never  agree  to  it.  It  could  be 
done  by  a valuation,  but  they  would  not  conseiit  to  it : they  are  the  great  landed  proprie- 
tors. . If  there  were  proper  persons  appointed  to  value  the  land,  and  put  a reasonable  rent 
Bpon  it,  to  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  it  punctually,  and  at  the  same  time  benefit  the  land- 
lord, it  would  be  veiy  pleasant. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Alexander  Hamilton , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Coxtown,  near  Ballyshannon. 

“■  a^e  a landed  proprietor,  a land  agent,  and  a magistrate  for  the  county  ? — I am. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the  three 
baronies  of  Tyrhugh,  Boylagh,  and  Bannagh,  and  a considerable  portion  of  Kilmacrennan. 
R 6 e8tates  in  my  management  are  those  of  Colonel  Conolly,  Thomas  Brooke,  esq., 
-Kev.  Edward  Hamilton,  and  Rev.  William  Foster,  with  some  minor  properties ; and  the 
acreable  extent  of  all  I have  to  do  with  is  between  110,000  and  120,000  Cunningham 
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acres.  They  are  oil  situated  ia  this  county.  The  lands  of  those  estates  are  of  all  possible 
qualities— arable,  pasture,  high  mountain,  and  extensive  bog. 

4 What  is  the  general  description,  and  population,  of  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted?— The  population,  including  the  town  of  Ballyshannon,  amounts  to  34,S29,  by 
the  census  of  1841 : this,  however,  includes  the  population  on  freehold  leases  held  under 
Colonel  Conolly,  and  with  the  immediate  management  of  which  I have  nothing  to  do. 

5.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ?— 

These  properties  afford,  generally  speaking,  a very  great  field  for  extensive  and  remune- 
rative improvements.  ... 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — The  state  of  our  agriculture  is  as  yet  behind 
what  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  arrive  at,  under  the  system  we  have  of  late  years  been  bring- 
ing into  operation : considerable  advance  has  already  been  made.  The  people,  however, 
require  guidance  and  instruction,  and  that  is  now  being  better  afforded  them,  by  means  of 
active  and  intelligent  Scotch  agriculturists;  and  they  are  beginning  to  attach  due  value  to 
that  which  constitutes  the  baas  of  all  improvement,  namely,  the  drainage  of  then-  land. 
With  a view  to  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  the  Donegal  Farming 
Society  was  established  several  years  ago : it  has  been  productive  of  some  good,  but  I 
am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  mainly  to  individual  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords and  agents,  through  the  instrumentality  of  active  and  well  informed  agriculturists, 
constantly  among  the  people,  that  we  must  look  for  the  good  to  be  desired. 

7.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  mode  of  culture  ? — The  size  of  the 
farms  is  much  under  what  would  be  desirable.  I find  that  in  the  barony  of  Tyrhugk  they 
average  somewhat  about  ten  acres,  exclusive  of  perpetuities  and  mountain. 

8.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms,  and  mode  ot  culture  ? — I think,  generally  in  this 
country,  they  arc  pretty  much  of  the  same  class.  We  have  many  very  small,  but  none  very 
large,  so  that  the  average  would  probably  be  about  the  size  I have  stated : I exclude  moun- 
tain farms,  I speak  of  arable  and  pasture  ground.  The  mode  of  culture  can  hardly  he  said  to 
differ  much  from  what  is  practised  in  most  parts  of  Ireland,  though,  of  late  years,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  has  been  directed  to  the  introduction  of  artificial  grasses,  clover,  vetches, 
turnips,  and  wheat,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  house-feeding  will  follow  upon  a more 
extended  and  general  adoption  of  this  system.  That  is  our  ultimate  view,  but  we  are  not 
quite  prepared  for  it ; this  year  we  arc  just  commencing. 

9.  In  wlnit  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation?— 
The  rent  is  acreable,  fixed  by  valuation  made  by  myself,  except  in  very  rare  instances. 
Leased  and  unleased  lands  arc  let  on  the  same  scale.  The  usual  rent  for  the  plantation  acre 
of  prime  land,  is  somewhat  under  30*. ; 20*.  is  an  average  for  arable  and  pasture ; no  value 
is  over  placed  on  orchards,  plantations,  or  buildings  of  any  sort.  A third  added  to  the 
government  valuation  will  make  the  letting  value  as  near  as  can  be,  with  some  exceptions; 
whilst  the  poor  law  valuation  is  about  five  per  cent,  under  the  letting  value.  The  time 
for  payment  of  rent  varies  on  different  estates : two  years  are  generally  due  on  Colonel 
Conolly’s  property  before  we  become  urgent  for  payment  of  one  year.  On  Mr.  Hamilton’s, 
Mr.  Brooke’s,  and  Mr.  Foster’s  estates,  three  half-years  are  due  before  we  require  pay- 
ment of  half  a year ; so  that  it  may  be  said,  with  few  exceptions,  there  is  a year’s  reut 
always  in  arrear  which  is  never  demanded — I will  not  say  “ never,”  because  if  a tenant 
pleases  to  turn  refractory,  it  gives  us  a bold  over  him.  I only  recollect  two  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  we  had  occasion  to  enforce  payment;  but  it  acts  as  a very  wholesome  check 
upon  the  people,  in  enabling  us  to  enforce  the  observance  of  what  is  right,  one  towards 
another.  The  rents  are  hardly  ever  paid  by  bill,  unless  at  the  settlement  of  accounts, 
when,  rather  than  have  persons  who  ought  to  pay,  returned  in  arrear,  their  bills  are  either 
endorsed  by  me,  to  make  them  negociable,  or  are  taken  by  me,  at  the  usual  rate  of  interest 
payable  at  the  bank — never  more,  seldom  so  much,  because  they  charge  for  renewal  at  the 
bank,  which  I do  not.  It  suits  my  convenience  to  take  the  bills,  and  I send  them  to  the 
hank.  Except  in  the  parishes  of  Drumhome  and  Conwai,  where  useful  loan  funds  have 
been  some  years  established,  the  people  entirely  depend  on  their  unaided  exertions  for  the 
payment  of  their  engagements.  It  is  very  seldom  necessary  to  resort  to  coercion  to  enforce 
payment,  the  people  having  the  best  inclination  to  discharge  their  liabilities.  When  neces- 
sary', it  is  done  by  civil  bill  ejectment,  which  very  rarely  happens,  and  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  cattle  are  distrained,  as  the  settlement  of  accounts  approaches ; but  in  some  years 
there  is  no  occasion  for  either  the  one  or  the  other.  I am  not  an  advocate  for  forgiving 
arrears,  as  it  might  be  a premium  on  indolence ; but  it  is  our  practice  to  work  out  the 
arrears,  in  many  cases,  in  labour,  on  farm  and  other  roads.  The  lands  are  held  almost 
immediately  under  the  proprietor,  there  being  but  one  terminable  lease  of  any  magnitude. 
The  tenants  so  circumstanced  have  great  advantages  over  those  placed  under  middlemen  or 
under  the  courts.  Those  under  middlemen  are  usually  excluded  from  partaking  of  the 
bounty  of  the  head  landlord ; while  those  under  the  courts  seldom  have  any  indulgence 
shown  them,  the  receiver  having  no  discretionary  power,  and  no  attempt  being  consequently 
made  to  improve  their  condition. 

10.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease ; and  for  what  term,  and  on  what  con- 
ditions ? — Our  lands  are  held  on  different  tenures.  Colonel  Conolly  has  property  leased  in 
perpetuity — some  for  terminable  leases  ; but  by  far  the  greater  part  is  held  at  will.  I £n(‘ 
that  out  of  all  the  property  under  my  management,  between  60,000  and  70,000  acres  come 
under  the  latter  head.  In  addition  to  the  common  form,  the  conditions,  as  respects  termi- 
nable leases,  proride  against  subletting,  alienation,  and  the  building  of  cottier  cabins : those 
are  the  only  clauses  we  introduce  into  our  leases.  With  respect  to  tenants-at-will,  it  is 
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sufficient  to  say,  that  unless  there  he  gross  misconduct,  they  enjoy  with  us  as  certain  fixity 
of  tenure  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  leases.  Though  not  expressed,  it  is  well  understood, 
that  every  new  letting  is  for  a period  of  twenty  years.  The  tenants  are  forbidden  to  bum 
the  land,  to  mate  further  subdivision,  to  admit  cottiers,  or  commit  waste  of  any  hind  ; and 
the  interests  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  equally  demand  that  these  restrictions  should  be 
enforced.  The  utmost  vigilance,  however,  is  necessary  to  ensure  obedience,  especially  in 
regard  to  subdivision  and  admission  of  cottiers ; it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  I have 
to  "contend  with,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  those  people.  The  threat  of  ejectment  is 
the  only  resource  we  have  of  checking  this  acknowledged  evil ; and  the  process  itself  is 
sometimes  necessarily  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  persons  so  admitted.  We 
seldom  touch  the  existing  cottiers,  but  we  set  our  faces  against  admitting  any  fresh  ones. 
The  circumstance  of  there  not  being  a lease  seldom  acts  injuriously  in  preventing  improve- 
ments ; on  the  contrary,  such  is  the  faith  the  tenants  have  in  their  landlords,  generally,  and 
so  small  is  the  value  attached  to  so  limited  a tenure  as  twenty  years,  that  they  would  rarely 
be  found  willing  to  pay  even  the  expense  of  stamps,  if  they  got  the  leases  prepared  gra- 
tuitously. In  confirmation  of  this,  I may  state  that  in  several  instances,  where  leases  were 
granted  with  a view  to  political  purposes,  and  where  the  tenants  failed  to  establish  their 
right  to  the  franchise,  they  subsequently  proposed  to  surrender  their  leases  rather  than 
defray  the  attending  expense.  Leases  for  so  short  a period  as  twenty  years,  drawn  up  as 
they  usually  are,  without  clauses  enforcing  certain  conditions  and  improvements,  act,  in  my 
mind,  most  injuriously,  inasmuch  as  they  place  the  tenant  for  the  time  beyond  the  control 
of  his  landlord,  for  purposes  equally  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  both,  as  well  as  frequently 
of  their  neighbours  around. 

11.  Do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  improvement  of  land  or  buildings,  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate  ? — The  nature  of  the 
interest  of  the  lessor  has  much  influence  either  in  facilitating  or  impeding  improvements. 
For  though  I think  unconditional  leases  of  any  sort,  in  most  instances,  act  injuriously  in 
preventing  improvements,  and  although  the  small  farmers  are  indifferent  to  the  possession 
of  them  for  the  usual  limited  period,  yet  all  know  that  few  men  of  capital  would  embark  it 
without  having  it  secured  by  a suitable  lease ; and  instances  have  come  to  my  knowledge 
where  capital  would  have  been  expended,  if  the  proprietor  had  a power  of  giving  a sufficient 
tenure : and  the  advantage  arising  from  conferring  the  power  upon  corporate  bodies  of 
granting  suitable  leases,  cannot  be  better  evidenced  than  in  the  case  of  my  own  flour  mill, 
upon  which  a large  capital  has  been  expended,  by  reason  of  the  power  an  act  of  Parliament 
confers  upon  the  college  to  grant  leases  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  for  such  purpose.  I 
might  also  instance  the  large  outlay  made  by  Mr.  Johnston:  I should  explain,  however, 
that  it  is  not  under  like  circumstances.  It  came  to  my  knowledge  by  accident,  that  the 
college  had  the  power  of  making  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  for  mill  purposes,  at 
the  time  I was  preparing  to  engage  in  building  a flour  mill  of  great  extent.  I wrote  to  the 
late  Bishop  of  Cashel,  who  was  then  the  bursar,  to  ask  him  if  the  law  was  repealed.  He 
replied  by  saying  he  did  not  know,  but  would  consult  the  college  lawyer,  and  if  it  was  not, 
I might  calculate  upon  getting  a lease  for  the  utmost  term  they  were  able  to  grant  it. 
They  made  the  inquiry,  and  the  lawyer  confirmed  my  idea  that  it  was  not  repealed  ; so  that 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  send  me  two  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  one  for  my  oatmeal 
mill,  and  the  other  for  my  flour  mill.  It  makes  this  difference  to  me,  that  if  I came  to  sell 
that  property  I should  get  very  near  double  the  value  for  it  in  its  present  shape,  in  com- 
parison with  what  it  would  bring  if  it  had  been  built  upon  the  ground  under  the  original 
tenure.  Mr.  Johnston  heard  of  my  success,  and  as  he  was  about  to  build  a family  mansion, 
made  application,  as  he  informed  me,  to  the  college  to  grant  him  a lease ; but  in  order  to 
legalise  it,  and  secure  his  expenditure,  he  has  actually  to  build  a mill,  and  keep  it  up.  The 
mill  is  not  yet  erected,  but  his  lease  is  not  worth  sixpence,  unless  it  be  built : so  that  he 
must  encumber  himself  with  a mill  to  secure  the  money  he  has  expended  upon  his  mansion. 

12.  Did  you  understand  that  in  making  that  application  to  the  college  for  a lease,  he 
told  them,  though  his  object  under  the  act  was  to  build  a mill,  his  principal  object  was  to 
build  a mansion  house  ? — I do  not  know  that  he  so  expressed  himself,  but  I am  convinced 
that  all  the  parties  were  aware  of  it. 

13.  Does  he  hold  direct  from  the  college  ? — Yes,  he  does.  I have  reason  to  believe  that 
my  lease  was  the  first  of  the  sort  ever  sought  for  from  the  college  ; and  it  was  by  mere 
accident  I discovered  they  had  the  power  to  grant  it. 

14.  From  the  experience  you  have  had  in  the  management  of  properties  of  that  kind,  do 
you  think  that  great  improvements  would  be  likely  to  be  made  upon  different  properties,  if 
there  were  greater  powers  given  for  leasing  in  cases  of  improvement  ? — Decidedly  so ; and 
we  may  safely  conclude  that  great  advantage  would  arise  from  college  property  being 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  bishop  lands,  by  converting  the  fines  into  rent ; for  as  matters 
now  stand,  a to  ties  quoties  lease  is  preferable  to  one  direct  from  the  college. 

. whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 

jointly  ? — Improvements  are  effected  jointly  by  the  landlord  and  tenant.  The  former, 
wnere  new  houses  are  to  be  built,  gives  aid  in  money,  according  to  the  description  of  house, 
varying  from.  £2'  10s.  to  £10  ; he  defrays  the  expense  of  surveying  and  consolidating  the 
tarns ; assists  in  thorough-draining  ; making  farm  and  other  roads  ; straightening  river 
courses ; making  embankments ; gives  farming  seeds  at  reduced  prices,  as  clover,  grass  seeds, 
vetches,  and  seed  wheat,  tin-nip  seed,  &c. ; aids  .in  the  purchase  of  carts,  barrows,  crow- 
oars,  sledges ; and  gives  gratuitously  thorn  quicks  for  fences,  flax  seed,  powder  for  blast- 
lng ; opens  limestone  quarries : grants  allowance  to  those  going  to  mountain  farms,  in 
Part  H.  ° * 2 A 
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certain  cases ; pensions  widows ; pays  schoolmasters ; subscribes  to  dispensaries,  and  various 
charities;  makes  annual  loans  to  the  tenants.  I do  it  to  the  extent  of  £200  or  £300,  at 
the  spring  season.  I am  now  speaking  principally  of  Colonel  Conolly’s  estate ; but  the 
other  landlords  are  treating  them  tenants  nearly  in  the  same  manner : and  I place  my  own 
people  upon  precisely  the  same  footing  as  I do  the  body  of  Colonel  Conolly’s  tenants.  Oat- 
meal is  distributed  in  years  of  scarcity,  for  which  some  return  is  made  in  labour  on  public 
and  farm  roads. 

16.  The  payment  is  always  by  labour,  and  not  in  money  ? — Yes.  Altogether  a sum  of 
about  £21,000  has  been  expended  on  Colonel  Conolly’s  estates  alone,  since  the  year  1330, 
exclusive  of  some  thousand  pounds  in  improving  the  harbour  of  Ballyshannon.  and  the 
various  sums  expended  by  himself,  of  which  I have  no  knowledge.  I speak  of  what  I have 
actually  paid  myself.  An  average  annual  outlay  of,  I believe,  £158,  has  been  made  on  the 
Rev.  Edward  Hamilton’s  Brownhall  estate ; while  large  sums  have  likewise  been  expended  on 
the  estates  of  Thomas  Brooke,  esq.,  who  is  proceeding  upon  a most  liberal  scale  of  improve- 
ment ; and  to  a more  limited  extent,  on  that  of  the  Rev.  William  H.  Foster. 

17.  How  is  the  landlord  remunerated  for  his  expenditure? — The  landlord  is  remune- 
rated for  his  expenditure  in  the  improved  condition  of  his  tenant  enabling  him  to  meet 
with  greater  regularity  all  his  liabilities.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  outlay  ou  the  part  of 
the  landlord  entailing  on  the  tenant  a per  centage,  in  the  shape  of  additional  rent,  pro- 
portioned to  the  outlay.  The  labour  and  outlay  expended  by  the  tenant  give  him  an 
additional  interest  in  his  holding,  wliich  makes  him  desirous  of  improving  it  still  more ; and 
thus  the  due  payment  of  rent  is  further  secured.  Remuneration  accrues  to  the  tenant  for  his 
outlay  and  labour  in  the  certainty  of  his  enjoying  accommodation  superior  to  what  be  for- 
merly had,  as  well  as  in  every  other  benefit  derivable  from  bis  impvoved  condition,  without 
any  additional  burden  being  placed  on  him ; while,  should  he  desire  to  emigrate,  or  change 
Iris  place  of  abode  or  mode  of  life,  he  knows  he  will  be  permitted  to  get  the  full  value  of 
the  day,  for  not  only  his  expenditure  but  for  his  good-will  also.  The  landlord  makes  no  i 
charge  in  consideration  of  his  outlay,  under  such  circumstances.  Improvements  could  he 
profitably  carried  out  to  a great  extent  in  certain  localities,  did  certain  obstacles  not  como 
in  the  way.  Want  of  information,  or  not  having  the  attention  of  proprietors  directed  to 
useful  and  profitable  objects,  causes  much  to  be  left  undone.  Properties  are  occasionally 
so  dovetailed  into  each  other,  that  a work,  alike  useful  to  the  public  and  beneficial  to  an 
estate,  may  be  stopped  when  on  the  eve  of  completion,  by  coming  in  contact  with  an  angle 
of  a neighbouring  estate.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  effectual  bar  to  improvement  is  to 
be  met  in  the  inability  of  many  owners  of  large  settled  estates,  often  heavily  burdened, 
doing  what  they  would  otherwise  be  desirous  of  doing ; or  in  the  unwillingness  of  others, 
especially  those  without  families,  and  having  but  a life  interest,  to  limit  their  enjoyments, 
by  expending  money  for  those  who  may  come  after  them,  and  for  whom  they  may  possibly 
feel  no  interest.  I could  point  out  one  instance  of  that  in  our  own  county,  where  there  is 

a vast  opportunity  of  improving,  hut  no  disposition  to  ftvail  themselves  of  it.  The  improve- 
ment of  an  estate  is  the  duty,  if  not  the  interest^  of  eveiy  proprietor ; but  there  are  certain 
great  objects  in  which  the  public  at  large  are  to  a certain  extent  interested,  but  in  wliich 
few  individuals  could  be  expected  to  embark,  and  which  may  possibly  remain  for  genera- 
tions unheeded,  unless  aid  be  afforded  by  some  public  body,  such  as  the  Board  of  Works. 

I allude  to  those  immense  tracts  of  improvable  moor  that  are  at  present  inaccessible,  and 
may  be  said  to  be  almost  valueless,  but  which  aid  from  a public  body  would  tempt  proprie- 
tors to  contribute  towards  making  roads,  whereby  great  tracts  might  be  opened  out  for  the 
location  of  our  superabundant  population,  and  tlie  distance  between  what  are  now  remote 
regions  and  the  neighbouring  market  towns  and  sea-ports  be  greatly  shortened.  For 
instance,  the  distance  from  Glen  to  the  Glenties  poor-house,  where  the  guardians  are 
obliged  to  attend,  is  twenty-six  miles  by  the  only  carriago  road.  Whereas  a communica- 
tion, completed  this  season,  at  Colonel  Conolly’s  private  expense,  upwards  of  three  miles  in 
length,  will  enable  the  distance  to  he  accomplished  iu  about  fifteen  miles.  Now,  if  we  had 
no  Colonel  Conolly  iu  the  district,  but  a proprietor  not  disposed  to  assist,  might  not  the 
country  have  remained  as  it  was  for  generations  to  come  ? 

18.  Was  any  application  made  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  assistance  to  that  road? — No ; 

I did  it  without  Colonel  Conolly’s  direction.  I knew  it  was  for  his  interest,  and  he 
approved  of  it  when  he  rode  over  it. 

19.  Why  was  not  an  application  made  to  the  Board  of  Public  Works? — Although  the 
Board  of  Works  are  verjr  well  disposed  to  assist,  they  do  things  on  so  liberal  and  expensive 
a scale  as  not  to  be  suited  to  the  means  of  individuals  or  wants  of  remote  localities,  where 
the  advantage  would  not  warrant  the  going  to  the  expense  which  a connexion  with  the 
Board  of  Works  would  require,  as  they  insist  on  one-half  the  expense  being  defrayed  by 
applicants..  The  road  I have  spoken  of  has  opened  out  a very  improvable  district  of 
country,  hitherto  unapproachable,  affording  limestone,  a valuable  flag  quarry,  and  access  to 
turf  and  sea-weed,  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent. 

20.  Can  you  inform  the  commissioners  at  what  cost  that  road  was  made  ? — At  3s.  the 
Irish  perch,  upon  the  plan  we  adopt,  to  a very  great  extent,  when  we  make  a road  ourselves. 

21.  Did  you  pay  the  whole  of  that  expense,  or  did  the  tenants  pay  any  portion  of  it?-y 
ine  tenants  did  not  pay  a farthing  ; and  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  it,  it  was  laid  out  iu 
August,  1S42,  aud  though  my  agreement  was  that  it  should  be  completed  in  three  years, 
and  the  people  paid  Is.  a perch  each  successive  October,  they  bad  it  so  beautifully 
lorrned  last  year  that  Colonel  Conolly  and  myself  were  able  to  ride  over  all  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  perches.  It  was  then  only  gravelled  to  the  extent  of  six  feet  in  the 
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centre ; this  year,  it  will  be  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  so  perfect  you  could  drive  a carriage 

22.  Your  plan  was,  that  tbe  road  should  be  completed  in  three  years,  and  you  found  that 
the  people  were  so  anxious  to  have  it  completed,  that  they  did  it  in  one  year  ? — Yes ; they 
are  so  anxious  to  have  it  done,  that  they  outstep  us.  In  addition  to  the  3s.  a perch,  I 
always,  when  going  over  the  roads,  find  the  people  so  deserving  and  ready  to  exert  them- 
selves, that  I give  £l,  £2,  £3,  £4,  or  £5  for  cutting  down  little  hills,  filling  hollows,  or 
doing  any  extra  work.  They  do  it  without  being  desired ; but  knowing  the  principle  upon 
which  we  act,  they  have  faith  in  us,  and  trust  to  the  remuneration  we  think  fit  to  give  them. 
In  this  case,  I gave  a few  pounds  for  completing  little  jobs  of  that  sort. 

23.  Is  the  road  sufficient  for  the  district  ?— Yes ; and  as  perfect  as  it  could  be  laid  out  by 
an  engineer. 

24.  Is  it  fenced? — No,  it  is  not. 

25.  Is  there  a great  facility  in  finding  materials  ?— Yes ; materials  are  to  be  found  all 
along  the  line ; in  the  small  gravelly  lulls. 

26.  Do  you  consider,  that  if  the  country  was  opened  by  roads  of  that  description,  that 
towns  might  arise,  and  great  consumption  of  exciseable  articles  might  ensue,  that  would 
produce  great  benefit  to  the  government  ? — In  the  course  of  time,  no  doubt.  There  is  a 
very  thriving  little  town  called  Carrick,  where  there  was  not  a house  some  years  ago,  and 
it  has  now  a post-office.  It  is  within  three  miles  of  the  commencement  of  the  road  I have 
alluded  to.  There  are  several  very  good  slated  houses  in  it.  I may  remark,  that  after  I 
built  my  oatmeal  mill,  -with  the  view  of  manufacturing  oatmeal  for  the  English  market, 
my  brothexs  and  myself  found  it  our  interest  to  establish  a market  for  oats  at  Pettigoe! 
Now,  the  new  road  from  Donegal  to  that  town,  which  was  made  one-half  by  a grant  from 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  the  other  by  the  landed  proprietors,  enables  us  to  bring  so 
very  much  more  oats  from  the  market  that  it  was  a great  object  to  tempt  us  to  go  there ; 
whereas,  had  we  still  but  the  old  road,  the  objections  to  it  were  so  great  as  probably  to 
have  deterred  us  from  moving  in  the  matter. 

27.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recognised  by 
the  landlords  ? — The  tenant-right  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  purchase-money 
paid  solely  to  the  tenant.  The  value  varies  according  to  situation  and  circumstances. 
Six  pound  an  acre  is  the  average  purchase  of  tenant-right,  though  I have  known,  this  very 
year,  £11  7 s.  given  for  land  valued  by  me  a year  or  two  ago.  I think  a part  of  it  was  set 
at  30s.  an  acre  for  the  prime  land  ; but  I believe  a very  limited  portion  was  of  that  quality: 
the  remainder  of  it  very  good  grazing  land.  The  value  of  the  tenant-right  decreased  for  a 
year  or  two  after  the  new  tariff.  Fai’ms  could  hardly  be  disposed  of  on  any  terms ; but  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  increasing  again.  It  is  seldom  affected  by  the  nature  of  the 
tenure  under  an  indulgent  landlord.  The  tenant  seldom  inquires  what  the  nature  of  his 
landlord’s  title  is.  All  he  requires  is  to  know  that  he  may  have  confidence  in  him. 

28.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  earned  to  any  extent  in  the  district,  and  by  what 
means  accomplished  ? — Since  the  year  1830,  the  whole  of  the  properties  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  cases  of  leases)  under  my  management  have  been  surveyed,  the  farms  squared, 
and  the  owner  of  each  placed  on  his  own  holding,  as  central  as  could  be,  generally  speaking, 
with  reference  to  water,  access,  drainage,  &c.  I find,  since  the  period  I have  mentioned, 
that  2,639  farms  have  been  squared,  and  2,061  new  houses  built.  Of  these  farms,  282  are 
exclusively  on  moor,  with  tenants  residing  thereon,  and  upwards  of  1,000  having  consider- 
able extent  of  improvable  moory  land,  attached  to  small  portions  of  arable.  Of  the  number 
of  houses  on  the  estates,  365  are  slated,  exclusive  of  the  towns  of  Ballyshannon  and  Bun- 
doran.  The  number  of  direct  tenants  is  3,208.  Of  these,  391  hold  by  terminable  leases, 
125  in  perpetuity,  a large  portion  of  which  are  tenements,  and  2,692  at  will.  The  average 
contents  of  holdings,  exclusive  of  mountains  and  perpetuities,  is  ten  acres.  The  average  rent, 
exclusive  of  same, is  £8  8s. ; the  average  acreable  letting,  17s. ; average  of  county  cess,£l4  15s. 
per  cent.  The  object  in  thus  squaring  farms  will  be  best  understood  by  stating,  that  when  I 
succeeded  to  the  agency  of  the  estate  in  1827  (my  father  had  been  the  agent  for  very  many 
years  before),  I found  the  rundale  system  almost  universally  prevalent,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  conceived  better  calculated  to  retard  improvement  and  perpetuate  wretchedness, 
lhe  people  resided  in  miserable  dwellings,  congregated  in  villages,  where  there  was  every 

/Ph  °n  to  ^eness>  and  where  great  facilities  existed  for  carrying  on  illicit  distillation, 
and  the  spreading  of  disease,  and  where  occasions  of  quarrelling  were  endless.  The  grazing 
portion  was  held  in  common,  to  the  ruinous  loss  of  the  poorer  class  not  possessing  stock, 
xnere  were  few  fences,  and  the  growth  of  wheat  or  green  crops  impossible  from  trespass, 
especially  of  mountain  sheep.  Rents  were  paid  by  townlands  or  in  companies,  the  wealthy 
emg  subject  to  constant  distress  for  the  indolent  or  indigent.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
new  divisions  were  made,  to  the  grievous  injury  of  the  industrious  tenant, 
e detached  nature  of  the  holdings  occasioned  much  inconvenience  and  great  loss  of  time, 
rendering  it  impossible  to  concentrate  labour  and  supervision.  The  consequence  of  all  this 
was,  our  agriculture  was  so  limited  aB  to  render  the  importation  of  potatoes  and  oatmeal 
annually  necessary,  while  the  barley  of  the  country  was  consumed  in  illicit  distillation.  In 
eu  ot  this,  we  have  now  the  villages  dispersed,  and  each  tenant  placed  as  centrally  as  may 
upon  his  farm,  in  a dwelling  suitable  to  its  size  and  to  his  circumstances.  Tillage  farms 
ve  been  increased  by  locating  tenants  on  improvable  moor,  as  well  as  by  sales  effected 
ween  adjoining  tenants.  Habits  of  industry  are  established, 
with  n*  w ^letting  and  subdivision  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  great  extent,  and 
w at  effects  ?_A  check  has  been  put  to  subdivision  and  subletting.  Causes  of  tres- 
Part  H.  r 2 A 2 


10/A  July,  1844. 

35J.. 

Alex.  Hamilton,  esq. 
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lOfft  July,  1844.  pass  and  of  disputes  have  been  removed.  There  is  a comparative  absence  of  crime  and  of 

contagious  diseases.  We  have  good  fences,  and  the  commencement  made  of  a better 

351.  STStem  of  agriculture,  with  thorough-draining,  creating  a demand  for  labour.  The  ap- 

Alex.  Hamilton,  esq.  Jearance  0f  tbe  country  is  much  improved.  Old  fences  have  been,  and  are  being,  levelled. 

Lanes,  villages,  sites,  and  all  lands  of  wastes,  are  being  daily  brought  into  a state  of  pro- 
ductiveness!3 Artificial  grasses,  clover,  turnips,  vetches,  are  now  cultivated  to  some  extent. 
Wheat,  which,  up  to  1836,  was,  it  may  be  said,  altogether  unknown  among  ns,  is  now 
brought  to  our  market  at  Ballyshannon,  to  supply  our  extensive  milling  establishment, 
and  to  be  transported  to  Sligo  and  Fermanagh.  Instead  of,  as  formerly,  requiring  an 
annual  supply  of  potatoes  and  oatmeal,  we  now  export  both  to  a large  extent.  There  is 
a much  more  punctual  payment  of  rent,  rendering  recourse  to  ejectment  or  distress  com- 
paratively of  rare  occurrence,  and  some  years  altogether  unnecessary.  In  short,  so  sensible 
are  the  people  at  large,  now  a days,  of  tiie  benefit  to  be  derived  from  tbe  system  of  placing 
each  man  on  liis  own  farm,  that  leases,  to  a large  extent,  some  of  winch  conferred  the  £10 
franchise,  have  been  surrendered  in  order  that  the  owners  might  be  partakers  of  its  advan- 
tages. Should  the  commissioners  desire  to  he  made  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  proceeding 
adopted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  object  in  view,  they  will  be 
most  readily  informed  on  this  subject  by  reading  the  following  extract  from  a letter  ad- 
dressed, in  1839,  to  a gentleman  'in  this  country,  who  was  desirous  of  carrying  it  out  on 
his  own  property  : — 

My  first  act  ou  entering  a townland,  after  becoming  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  boundaries, 
extent,  number  of  tenants  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  amount  of  individual  _ rents,  is  to  make  a field 
sketch  (in  the  absence  of  a regular  map),  and  lay  down  on  it  the  proper  direction  of  the  mearing 
lines,  for  the  guidance  of  the  surveyor ; at  the  same  time  to  put  up  a couple  of  stones  to  mark  the 
proper  course  of  a fence,  to  which  all  the  others  are  to  run  parallel,  taking  care  to  have  them  as 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  public  roads  ns  practicable.  Should  the  townland  be  so  extensive  that 
the  divisions  would  he  too  narrow  if  from  end  to  end,  I run  a cross  line  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  so 
that  the  farms  may  be  as  nearly  square  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  admit  of  with  due  regard  to 
drainage.  The  position  of  each  holding  is  then  determined  by  lot,  when  the  tenants  are  permitted 
to  appoint  two  competent  arbitrators  (in  the  selection  of  whom  they  must  he  unanimous),  whose  duty 
it  is  to  give  each  individual  the  value  of  the  rent  he  is  subject  to  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land 
whereon  his  lot  may  have  fallen.  Suitable  sites  for  houses  are  next  fixed  upon,  as  central  in  the  farm 
as  can  be  with  proper  regard  to  convenience  of  water,  access,  &c.,  where  one  of  three  classes  of  cot- 
tages is  erected,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  holding,  or  circumstances  of  the  occupant ; towards 
the  building  of  which  the  landlord  contributes,  for  the  first  class  of  house,  being  slated,  and  haring 
the  upper  rooms  lighted  from  the  gables  with  sash  windows,  £7  10a’. ; for  the  second  class,  £5  ; and 
for  the  third,  a thatch  roof,  £2  10s.  This  has  been  subsequently  increased  to  £10  for  first  class,  to 
£7  10s.  for  second,  £5  for  third,  £2  10s.  for  fourth,— the  two  first  classes,  being  slated,  payable  on 
completion,  or,  in  some  instances,  by  instalments  during  the  progress  of  the  work.  A person  enter- 
ing on  a new  division,  with  a suitable  old  house  on  it,  is  permitted  to  purchase  it  (giving  the  old  ma- 
terials of  his  former  dwelling  in  part  payment),  the  landlord  allowing  £2  10s.  to  £10  on  the  house 
being  made  respectable,  with  suitable  windows.  Should  auy  of  the  occupants  fall  on  waste  land,  or 
improvable  moor,  an  allowance  is  often  made,  according  to  circumstances,  for  three  years,  and  some- 
times more,  during  which  period  he  is  permitted  to  hold  at  a nominal  rent.  Each  person  is  obliged 
to  make  half  the  adjoining  fence,  and  to  enter  on  his  new  holding  immediately  after  the  mearings 
are  fixed  upon,  hut  is  allowed  two  years  to  have  all  his  buildings  removed  on  paying  the  value  of  the 
host  laud  for  the  homesteads  and  wastes  occupied  to  the  injury  of  his  neighbour.  Every  tenant  sows 
his  own  potato  land  in  his  old  farm  the  first  year,  giving  the  best  stubble  ground,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing oats,  of  equal  extent,  in  exchange  ; and  if  there  should  not  be  any  of  the  latter  (as  in  case  of 
moory  farms),  then  the  potato  land  is  equally  divided  between  the  parties,  without  variation  in  rent, 
as  with  us  the  quality  of  the  land  is  the  only  thing  taken  into  consideration  by  tire  arbitrators.  It 
is  probable,  in  your  case,  the  arbitrators  may  be  called  upon  to  award  fair  compensation  to  the  owners 
of  all  sorts  of  green  crops,  either  in  cash  or  by  a certain  portion  of  the  produce,  corresponding  with 
the  advantage  accruing  from  it  to  the  in-comiflg  tenant.  Although  this  system  is  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  fag  and  trouble,  yet,  when  completed,  it  affords  infinite  gratification,  as  one  is  always 
relieved  from  hearing  and  adjusting  the  never-ending  disputes  arising  from  rundale,  such  as  trespass, 
right  of  passage,  street  liberties,  and  the  innumerable  quarrels  of  women  and  children  caused  by 
being  congregated  in  villages ; besides,  the  stimulus  to  industry  which  attends  permanent  location 
exceeds  any  idea  that  could  be  formed  of  it ; and  the  agriculturist  of  the  estate  is  enabled  to  carry 
out  successfully  an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  the  advantages  of  which  we  are  already  feeling 
very  sensibly,  in  the  introduction  of  wheat  and  green  crops,  which  could  not  be  attempted  so  long  as 
the  lands  were  held  in  common,  or  the  fences  imperfect. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

It  will  lie  understood  from  what  I have  already  said  that  subletting  or  subdivision  is  not 
permitted  since  the  squaring  of  farms.  Cottiers  found  on  the  lands  were  seldom  disturbed, 
or  if  so,  generally  provided  for,  as  far  as  possible,  on  improvable  mountain  holdings. 

30.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population ; is  it  improving  or  otherwise  ?— 
The  condition  of  our  farming  population  is  much  influenced  hv  the  size  of  their  holdings, 
those  occupying  largely  being  most  comfortable,  while  the  smaller  description  have  much 
to  struggle  with,  though  the  acreable  rent  of  both  is  on  the  same  scale.  On  the  death  of 
their  parents,  the  children  of  tenants  are  placed  under  care  of  some  of  their  relatives,  who 
manage  the  land  for  them  till  capable  of  doing  so  themselves ; or  it  is  let  to  some  one 
during  the  minority,  and  the  profit-rent  applied  to  the  support  of  those  incapable  of  making 
an  effort  for  themselves.  The  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail  mucb  among  us,  except  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  portions  of  ground  are  let  off  at  certain  rates,  vaiyh'S 
from  £2  to  £5  per  acre,  the  crop  being  usually  detained  till  the  rent  is  paid.  The  gentry 
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generally  give  their  labourers,  gratuitously,  sufficient  ground  for  any  manure  they  may  he 
able  to  collect.  The  usual  rate  of  wages  among  us  is  8 d.  a day  in  winter,  and  \0d.  in 
summer.  In  the  spring  and  harvest,  the  occasional  labourer  frequently  gets  Is.  a day ; 
and  pretty  constant  employment  can  be  calculated  on  during  those  seasons.  We  have  no 
agrarian  outrages.  The  people  are  quiet,  peaceable,  and  well  disposed,  and  generally 
sensible  that  the  efforts  of  those  over  them  are  directed  to  then  good. 

31.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes— as,  for 

example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? There  is  much 

difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  the  small  proprietor  having- 
little  ability  to  afford  the  encouragement  and  assistance  so  much  needed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry.  It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  the  agent  who  resides  on,  or  is 
within  easy  reach  of,  the  estates  in  his  management,  will  be  more  likely  to  discharge  the 
duties  required  of  him  efficiently  than  the  absentee  who  only  makes  occasional  and  short 
visits.  Where  there  is  an  active  and  well  informed  agriculturist  residing  on  the  property, 
and  constantly  among  the  people,  directing-  their ’operations  and  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  agent  in  his  absence,  non-residence  becomes  less  liable  to  objection.  I cannot 
take  upon  myself  to  say  what  other  agents  may  consider  to  be  the  duties  they  are  called 
upon  to  discharge ; I -will  only  say  of  myself,  that  while  I hold  myself  bound,  by  what  I 
owe  to  the  landlord,  to  look  attentively  to  the  essential  matter  of  the  collection  of  the  rent, 

I consider  myself  not  less  bound  to  the  tenant  to  give  all  heed  to  whatever  may  conduce 
to  his  well-being.  My  duties  consist  in  collecting  the  rents,  at  such  times  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  may  most  conveniently  suit  the  people ; in  re-arranging  the  farms,  and 
locating  the  people  on  them ; fixing  the  sites  of  houses,  and  laying  out  the  lines  of  roads 
to  them:  directing  them  as  to  the  size  of  houses,  according  to  the  ability  of  each  and 
extent  and  circumstances  of  his  holding ; in  striking  out  new  lines  of  public  and  other 
roads,  and  improvements  on  the  old ; adjusting  all  matters  of  difference  between  man  and 
man  ; arranging  as  to  accommodation  to  be  afforded  one  to  another  ; pointing  out  means 
of  improvement  among  them ; applying  or  distributing  the  means  afforded  by  the  landlord 
for  then-  benefit  and  improvement,  as  carts,  windows,  flax-seed,  thorns-seed,  &c.,  &c. ; 
attending  petty  and  road  sessions,  and  seeing  that  all  things  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
people  and  country  are  duly  attended  to  both  there  and  at  the  assizes,  at  poor  law  and 
other  meetings : in  short,  in  giving  myself  up  to  all  those  innumerable  points  which  can 
only  be  fully  known  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  a numerous  tenantry,  circumstanced  as 
those  are  under  my  management.  I have  no  knowledge  of  any  agent  in  the  north  receiving 
any  thing  in  the  shape  of  fees  or  otherwise  from  tenants,  on  collecting  or  enforcing 
rent.  There  is  a fee  of  £2  2s.  charged  for  preparing  leases,  when  granted  at  the  request 
of  the  tenant.  Leasing,  however,  is  a matter  of  rare  occurrence,  except  when  done  for 
political  purposes,  when  there  is  no  chax-ge  whatever  made  either  for  stamps  or  trouble  in 
preparing  them.  The  bailiff  is  entitled  to  Is.  each  man  for  his  trouble  in  regulating  bogs : 
he  has  no  other  fee  whatever.  Farms  are  usually  entered  upon  on  the  1st  November. 

32.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valua- 
tions ? — The  proportion  which  the  county  cess  bears  to  the  rent  payable  haring  been 
already  stated,  I have  only  to  observe  with  regard  to  it,  that  the  applotment  is  made  by 
two  or  more  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  townland,  named  at  a vestry  called  for  that  purpose, 
generally  two  months  before  the  assizes,  which  are  held  in  this  county  in  March  and  July, 
and  immediately  previous  to  which  the  collection  is  made.  Should  any  change  be  contem- 
plated, with  a view  to  placing  a portion  of  the  comity  cess  on  the  landed  proprietors,  I would 
beg  to  suggest  the  consideration  of  placing  the  county  at  large  proportion  on  them,  whilst 
the  fanning  class  should  continue  to  pay  the  expense  of  making  and  repairing  roads.  The 
cess  for  the  Donegal  spring  assizes,  1844,  will  be  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

I County  at  large,  . . . . £7,273 

Baronies,  ...  . . . 9,970 

£17,243 

Hitherto  the  poor  rate  has  been  somewhat  under  five  per  cent.,  and  the  landlord’s  propor- 
tion has  been  paid  by  me  to  the  collector  in  the  gross,  so  that  he  has  only  to  look  to  the 
tenant  for  the  amount  of  his  individual  liability.  As  the  law  at  present  stands,  power  is 
gwen  to  landlords  to  eject  for  non-payment  of  rent  in  cases  of  leases,  w’hen  a year  is  due : 
might  it  not  be  desirable  to  give  a like  power  for  recovery  of  rent  alone,  in  cases  of  tenants-at- 
will,  maintaining,  as  at  present,  the  necessity  of  notice  to  quit,  when  recovery  of  possession  is 
sought?  this  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  very  objectionable,  but  unavoidable  practice 
now  pursued,  of  the  periodical  service  of  notice  to  quit.  I may  here  observe,  with  regard  to  a 
return  made  by  Mr.  Collis,  a gentleman  in  the  employment'  of  Trinity  College,  respecting 
e class  of  houses  on  the  college  estate  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  he  now  admits  a house, 
consisting  of  a room  and  kitchen,  wras  returned  as  a “ house  without  a division,”  though 
composed  of  two  apartments.  The  like  error  has  crept  into  the  returns  respecting  the 
number  of  windows  and  size  of  holdings. 

33.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  power  of  distress  might  be  done  away  with  altogether  ? — 
very  much  question  if  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  tenant  himself  to  do  so  : it  is  a 

■wnoiesome  control  that  the  landlord  has  over  him — it  lias  the  effect  of  making  him  more  in- 
TfTiri0US,  Pr0Yiding  for  the  day  of  payment,  and  guarding  against  the  accruing  of  arrears, 
tliey  did  not  apprehend  a thing  of  the  sort,  many  would  be  very  indifferent  whether 
e\  met  then-  engagements  or  not,  and  consequently  subject  themselves  to  heavy  law 
xpenses.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I should  liave  no  objection  to  its  removal,  provided 


1 Oth  July,  1644. 

351. 

Alex.  Hamilton,  esq. 
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351. 

Alex.  Hamilton,  esq 


See  Mr.  Donleavy's 
Evidence , 

/Wo.  33p^ 


the  power  of  ejectment  was  given  in  cases  of  tenancies-at-wiU ; but  it  would  be  objection- 
able to  remove  the  one  unless  you  provided  the  other. 

34.  Then  your  opinion  is,  that  the  law  of  distress  could  not  be  entirely  done  away  with- 
‘ now,  do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  alter  the  law  with  advantage,  so  that  a distress 

should  issue,  say  from  the  court  of  petty  sessions,  and  not  be  left  to  the  option  of  the 
individual  landlord  or  bailiff? — If  left  to  be  determined  at  petty  sessions,  I think  it  would 
entail  various  grievances  upon  the  landlord ; inasmuch  as  petty  sessions  are  not  very  regu- 
larly held  in  certain  districts,  and  in  some  cases  it  would  be  a grievous  hardship  to  persons 
to  have  to  come  a great  distance  to  seek  the  power  of  recovering  what  ought  to  he  paid 
without  any  such  process ; and.  in  many  instances,  the  delay  and  publicity  attending  such 
a course,  would  enable  the  ill-disposed  to  convey  the  cattle  off  the  premises  to  evade  the 
payment. 

35.  Have  you  any  tiling  further  to  state  ? — Yes.  With  reference  to  a statement  made 
by  Donlcavy,  respecting  the  alleged  condition  of  the  people  of  Lettermacward,  I have  to 
observe,  that  he  is  a person  wholly  unconnected  with  the  district,  who,  moved  by  the  desire 
of  gain,  goes  from  house  to  house  among  the  people,  giving  strong  assurance  of  reduction 
of  rents,  and  of  large  benefits  from  government,  as  certain  to  result  from  their  making  ^ 
the  medium  of  communicating  grievances  to  the  commissioners,  and  succeeds  thus  in 
mulcting  the  ignorant  of  their  shillings  and  sixpences,  as  he  himself  has  been  obliged  to 
acknowledge.  * It  cannot  be  wondered  at,  that  such  delusions  practised  on  the  credulous 
portion  of  the  people,  should  ‘end  in  the  working  up  of  the  absurd  tale  about  “ getting  up 
at  night  to  warm  their  toes,  and  living  upon  sea-weed.”  In  all  wild  and  remote  mountainous 
districts,  where  certain  instances  of  minute  subdivisions  have  been  permitted,  some  of  the 
smaller  holders,  under  the  rundale  system,  were  unavoidably  poor,  but  not  by  any  means 
to  the  extent  represented  by  Donleavy,  as  the  proportion  of  such,  when  compared  with 
the  gross  number  of  tenants  (most  of  whom  are  in  comfortable  circumstances),  is  very 
limited  indeed.  It  is  true  that,  in  pursuance  of  the  general  object  of  re-arranging  their 
farms,  and  locating  each  tenant  on  his  own  holding,  which  commenced  a few  years  back, 
much  additional  outlay  was  incurred,  and  for  a time  some  pressure  must  have  been  expected, 
but  they  are  now,  in  a great  measure,  recovered ; and  such  is  the  improvement  that  has 
taken  place,  consequent  on  the  changes  alluded  to,  that  the  people  acknowledge  the  value 
of  their  farms  has  been  increased  one-third,  and  instead  of  considerable  supplies  being 
brought  annually  into  the  district  for  the  support  of  the  people,  it  now  produces  an  excess 
of  food : so  that  if  they  continue  to  exert  their  industry,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  I am  in  the  habit  of  affording  them,  by  cultivating  the  moory  land  on  which 
they  have  been  placed,  and  which  they  hold  at  a nominal  rent,  great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  even  the  smallest  holders  must  be  the  result.  In  furtherance  of  this  desirable 
object,  the  tenants  have  free  access  to  sea  manure,  the  supply  of  which  has  been  vastly 
increased  of  late  years,  by  their  having  deposited  large  stones  on  a tract  of  strand,  to  the 
extent  of  between  eighty  and  100  acres,  and  thus  secured  to  themselves  most  abundant  means 
of  raising  the  prime  article  of  life  with  them — the  potato.  In  this  way  they  do  really  live, 
as  Donleavy  states,  the  greater  part  of  the  year  on  sea-weed.  Though  offered  a premium 
of  £4  an  acre  to  aid  in  this  useful  work,  it  was  declined,  under  an  erroneous  impression 
that  it  would  lead  to  a demand  for  rent  one  day  or  other ; no  such  demand  has  however, 
in  a single  instance,  been  made,  though  the  lands  are  held,  at  will,  and  the  value  of  the  sea- 
weed represented  by  the  local  agent  as  being  worth  £250  a year.  This  district  was  handed 
over  to  my  father  nearly  thirty  years  ago ; the  rents  remain  the  same  as  then  fixed  by  him, 
with  the  exception  of  some  trifling  abatements  that  have  been  made.  There  is  no  lease  of  it, 
nor  has  there  ever  been  one.  I hold  it  at  will  under  Colonel  Conolly,  who  visits  it  annually, 
in  common  with  the  other  parts  of  his  property.  I look  upon  it  as  I do  his  other  estates 
under  my  management,  and  treat  the  people  precisely  as  I do  his  other  tenants,  in  respect 
to  grants  and  indulgences.  As  markets  were  very  distant,  our  family  erected  a coin  store 
and  kiln,  at  considerable  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  grain  from  the  tenants : 
this  was  with  a view  to  their  accommodation  and  interests,  and  on  account  of  which  they 
were  at  no  charge  whatever.  The  grain  was  taken  at  the  highest  market  price  of  the  day, 
with  an  understanding  that  if  any  profit  should  accrue,  after  paying  those  employed  in  the 
management,  credit  should  be  given  in  the  following  gale  of  rent ; if  less,  I alone  should 
bear  it.  Owing  to  the  high  price  given,  there  happened  to  be  a profit  only  one  year,  which 
was  credited  to  the  people.  Since  the  year  1836,  inclusive,  there  has  been  expended  in 
the  district  a sum  of  £l,122  3s.  2d.,  in  providing  carts,  box-barrows,  crowbars,  sledges, 
limestone,  sea  manure,  and  boats  to  convey  same ; in  aid  towards  building  houses,  providing 
windows,  and  allowances  to  persons  removed  to  moory  farms,  &c. ; and  a considerable 
amount,  in  addition,  for  repairs  on  the  public  roads,  and  sums  given  by  Colonel  Conolly 
himself,  of  which  I have  no  account. 


[The  witness  withdrew .] 


12 th  July , 1844. 


Sligo,  Friday,  12th  July,  1844. 


352.  Mr  George  Beattie,  sworn  and  examined. 

S Where  do  you  reside? — Finnod ; Dromore  "W est  is  the  post  town,  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — I am. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — I hold  upwards  of  100  Irish  acres,  in  three  dif- 
ferent places. 
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4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ?— The  barony  of  Tyreragh, 

in  the  county  of  Sligo.  . . 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  barony  ? — It  is  principally  arable ; it  is  for 
the  most  part  a tillage  country. 

6.  Is  the  district  very  populous  ? — Yes,  very  ; more  so  than  any  other  part  of  the  country, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  or  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise ; and  in  what 
particulars  ? — It  is  improving  : there  is  a good  deal  of  land  being  reclaimed  ; there  is  a 
better  system  of  agriculture ; and  the  landlords  are  encouraging,  so  far  as  giving  grass 
seeds  and  clover  for  one  half-year,  till  the  other  crop  is  raised  and  the  tenants  are  able  to 
pay  for  it.  They  drain  better  now,  and  fence  better. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  made  use  of  ? — In  my  neighbourhood,  and  at 
Ballina,  they  are  pretty  well  supplied  with  sea  manure  ; and  where  that  is  not  the  case, 
near  the  mountain,  they  use  bog  mould  and  a compost  made  of  lime  and  other  manures 
mixed. 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? None. 

10.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — They  are,  on  the  whole,  rather 
small,  from  the  great  population.  Where  there  is  a tenure  under  a landlord,  the  father 
divides  with  one  son  and  then  another,  which  makes  the  holding  small  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  lease. 

11.  Do  the  landlords  take  any  steps  to  prevent  that? — They  do  lately. 

12.  Can  they  succeed  ? — In  some  measure  they  can,  having  it  in  their  own  power  when 
the  lease  has  expired.  There  is  one  instance  where  I happen  to  be  concerned  myself.  I 
am  under-agent  to  a gentleman,  and  he  thought  there  was  an  over  population : there  were 
some  cottiers,  and  he  ejected  the  farm  and  caused  them  to  go  out ; but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  paid  them  so  much — from  £5  to  £3.  He  gave  them  the  materials  of  the  house,  the 
thatch,  and  other  things,  and  they  raised  the  crop  for  the  year. 

13.  Were  there  many  families  so  dispossessed? — Upwards  of  twenty. 

14.  Was  that  off  one  townland  ? — Yes. 

15.  What  was  the  extent  of  it  ? — Upwards  of  300  acres. 

16.  How  many  tenants  remain  ? — Upwards  of  forty ; I believe  forty-six. 

17.  Were  there  any  new  tenants  brought  in  ? — No. 

18.  Was  it  all  arable  land? — No  ; there  was  some  that  could  not  be  well  reclaimed : it 
vras  a bad  bottom. 

19.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  those  turned  off? — I know  that  some  of  them  got  land 
near  it  at  the  time,  and  some  have  not  provided  themselves  yet.  It  only  happened  last 
spring. 

20.  In  that  case,  the  landlord  was  able  to  do  nothing  till  the  lease  fell  ? — No. 

21.  During  the  lease,  are  the  landlords  able  to  prevent  the  subdivision  ? — No,  they  can- 
not. If  there  is  no  clause  in  the  lease  that  authorises  the  landlord  turning  them  out,  they 
take  advantage  of  it. 

22.  If  there  is  a clause  to  prevent  subletting  or  subdividing,  what  step  does  the  landlord 
take  ? — He  will  come  upon  his  own  immediate  tenant,  and  he  turns  out  the  cottier. 

23.  He  is  able,  in  that  case,  to  prevent  it  ? — Yes  ; but  I think  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
the  landlord  preventing  it. 

24.  Hr  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — In  both  ways. 
Some  landlords  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  two  men  to  fix  the  rent  on  the  land  ; and  other 
landlords  take  proposals  from  the  tenants,  perhaps  not  the  highest,  but  they  choose  the 
wealthiest.  In  most  cases  it  is  by  proposal. 

25.  What  class  of  persons  are  those  people  who  are  employed  to  value — the  two  men 
you  speak  of? — The  agent  or  under-agent,  or  a surveyor  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of 
the  land.  One  of  the  two  men  is  appointed  by  the  landlord,  and  the  other  by  the  tenant. 

26.  Who  does  the  tenant  in  general  select  ? — Some  man  having  a knowledge  of  the 
valuation  of  land  ; a grazier  or  a large  farmer. 

27.  In  cases  of  proposal,  has  the  occupying  tenant  any  advantage  ? — Yes ; on  all  occa- 
sions he  is  preferred,  if  it  is  not  his  own  fault  by  some  misconduct. 

28.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  district  ? — The  average  is  about 
30s.  the  Irish  acre;  it  sometimes  exceeds  two  guineas,  and  more — more  under  £1;  but 
the  average  is  30s. 

29.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations  ? — I should 
say  the  poor  law  valuation  is  not  so  high  as  the  letting  value  ; I might  say  about  5s.  the 
Irish  acre. 

30.  That  would  be  about  one-sixth  ? — Yes. 

:j^yoV-knowany  thing  °f  the  government  valuation? — Yes. 

32.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  letting  value  and  that  valuation  ? — Very  little,  as 
iar  as  I have  seen. 

33.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — There  is  a half- 
year  given  before  it  is  demanded,  and  before  that  one  becomes  due,  the  former  one  is 

manded ; it  is  what  we  call  a running  half-year.  . . 

cases  ^ *^ere  any  &7Btem  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  this  country  ? — There  is  in  some 

t>0  ^0U  the  rate  of  discount  charged  ? — The  tenant  pays  the  discount. 

- . '.  Uo  you  mean  it  is  done  in  a few  instances,  or  that  it  is  a regular  system  ? — I know 
o i in  a few  cases ; it  is  practised  on  a very  few  estates. 


12th  July,  1844. 
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37.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  all  the  tenants  on  a townland  are  called  upon 
to  pay  rent  by  hills  ?— Yes,  and  they  pay  the  discount  upon  it. 

38.  When  they  pass  their  bids,  do  they  get  the  money  ni  the  bank  for  the  bill,  and  bring 
the  money  to  the  agent,  or  hand  the  bill  to  the  agent?— They  hand  the  bill  to  the  agent, 
and  hand  the  money  to  him  again  to  take  it  up  : they  do  not  appear-  at  the  bank ; a few  0f 
them  give  their  names  upon  the  bill  along  with  the  agent. 

39.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  usually  charged  upon  these  bills  ? — I cannot  say ; the 
bank"  interest,  whatever  it  may  be,  before  two  or  three  months,  or  whatever  may  be  the 
period.  I do  not  think  the  agent  charges  them  with  any  more  than  the  bank  interest,  as 
far  as  I have  known  it  to  be  the  case. 

40.  Do  you  consider  it  to  be  a convenience  to  the  people? — Yes.  In  the  first  place, 
they  will  not  have  the  crop  ripe  when  the  rent  is  demanded,  and  by  getting  three  months 
it  is  of  service  to  them. 

41.  Do  they  pay  rent  half-yearly? — Yes. 

42.  Do  they  pay  rent  more  in  the  autumn  by  bill  than  in  the  spring  ? — Yes.  The  half- 
year’s  rent  falls  due  hi  November,  and  they  pay  it  during  the  winter.  _ 

43.  Do  they  pay  that  half-year  by  bill? — Sometimes  they  do,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the 
summer  half-year  : this  is  just  the  time  of  the  year  they  are  in  distress. 

44.  Are  the  rents  upon  this  property  called  for  earlier  than  on  the  properties  where  they 
pay  in  ready  money  ? — I do  not  think  they  are  ; where  they  are  able  to  pay  ready  money 
it  is  much  better. 

45.  Do  the  tenants  depend  much  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers,  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — Indeed,  of  late,  they  draw  a good  deal  of  money  from  them. 

46.  What  do  the  loan  funds  in  general  charge  them  ? — I know  that  some  of  them  draw 
£5  out  of  the  fund,  and  they  pay  by  Is.  a week  for  twenty  weeks,  for  each  pound,  and  then 
they  pay  Is.  a pound  in  advance  on  the  first  day  they  get  the  money:  that  Is.  they  forfeit, 
and  they  pay  Is.  a week  afterwards  for  each  pound. 

47.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  ordinary  system  of  getting  money  from  the  loan  fund  ?— 
I think  it  is  injurious  to  the  people  ; the  rate  of  interest  comes  very  high  : I often  hear 
them  complain  of  it. 

48.  What  are  the  local  usurers’  charges ; do  they  get  any  money  from  them? — Yes. 

49.  What  do  they  charge  them  ? — They  charge  more  again.  I have  known  them  to 
charge  Is.  in  the  pound  for  three  months. 

50.  Do  you  think  it  better  for  a poor  man  to  have  a loan  fuud  to  go  to  than  to  resort  to 
local  usurers  ? — I think  the  loan  fund  is  the  best  of  the  two ; that  is  a more  moderate 
interest  than  Is.  in  the  pound  for  three  months,  and  the  local  usurer  must  get  his  money 
altogether  ; but  in  the  loan  fund  they  only  pay  1 s.  a week.  To  tradesmen  and  other  people 
who  have  any  dealing,  it  is  an  advantage. 

5 1 . Do  you  think  the  loan  funds  are  as  good  for  the  farmer  as  they  are  for  the  trades- 
man ? — No,  I cannot  think  they  are  : the  tradesman  can  earn  more  at  this  time  of  the  year 
than  a farmer  can ; he  has  always  money  ready,  as  you  may  call  it. 

52.  "What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— 
When  a tenant  has  property  or  effects,  they  are  distrained,  and  sold  by  auction  ; and  if  be 
has  not  property  or  effects,  he  is  proceeded  against  by  civil  bill. 

53.  Is  that  by  civil  bill  ejectment,  or  by  process? — By  either. 

54.  What  is  generally  the  expense  of  selling  off  a distress  in  that  way  ? — In  some  cases 
I have  known  2s.  6d.  charged  for  each  head  of  cattle  driven,  and  in  others  only  Is. 

55.  Is  it  the  habit  ever  to  put  keepers  on? — Yes. 

56.  What  is  paid  them  ? — From  Is.  8 d.  to  2s.  6d.  every  twenty-four  hours. 

57.  Is  a sale  often  made  under  a distress?- — No  ; it  is  redeemed  oftener  than  sold.  I 
might  say  once  out  of  six  times  they  sell. 

58.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants? Very  rarely.  When 

a tenant  is  unable  to  pay  they  are  turned  out. 

59.  If  a tenant  gets  a reduction  of  rent,  is  it  usual  to  take  the  reduced  payment, 
but  to  leave  the  old  sum  in  the  book? — I have  often  seen  that ; if  a tenant  was  able  to  pay 
they  would  hold  them  against  him. 

60.  Have  you  ever  known  the  amount  of  that  arrear  kept  over,  with  the  view  of  having 
the  tenant  under  control  ? — I do  not  know  the  object,  but  I have  known  it  held  over. 

61.  Was  that  where  the  tenant  had  got  an  abatement  ? — Yes,  where  they  had  and  where 
they  had  not. 

62.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?■ — When  tbe 
half-year’s  rent  is  paid  in  full  there  is  a receipt  in  frill  generally  ;•  when  only  part  of  tbe 
rent  is  paid,  it  is  given  on  account. 

63-  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — The  middlemen  are  falling  off  as  the  leases  are  dropping. 

64.  What  class  of  tenants  are  best  off — those  who  hold  under  the  head  landlord,  or  those 
under  middlemen? — Those  under  the  head  landlord,  because  they  can  get  their  lands 
cheaper  than  under  the  middlemen. 

65.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — They  hold  latterly  more  at  will 
“kn  by  lease.  There  are  not  so  many  leases  made  latterly  as  formerly. 

66.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms  ? — I think  they  would  be  inclined  to  improve  more  if  they  held 
under  a lease. 

67.  You  have  observed  that  to  be  the  case  ?— Yes. 
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68.  Is  there  any  great  anxiety  in  the  country  for  leases?— Not  at  present ; the  tenants 

find  that  when  they  are  able  to  pay  rent  to  the  landlord,  the  landlord  rarely  turns  them 
out not  at  all,  unless  for  some  fault  of  their  own. 

69.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  houses  effected;  is  it  by  land- 
lord, or  tenant,  or  jointly?— Partly  by  the  landlord.  Some  landlords  give  help  for  the 
building  of  houses,  and  making  fences  and  drains,  others  do  not. 

70.  Is  it  becoming  more  general  to  give  assistance  in  that  way? — Yes,  it  is. 

71.  Is  there  any  per  centage  or  addition  made  to  the  rent  in  consequence  of  that  ?— No, 
none.  For  instance,  a landlord  giving  a lease  for  twenty-one  years,  when  he  gives  timber 
and  slates,  he  thinks  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  he  may  have  the  benefit  of  it,  but  he 
does  not  ask  it  directly  in  the  first  instance. 

72.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid  ? — Yes,  it  does,  but  not  to  any  great  extent ; the  purchase-money  is 
paid  to  the  tenant. 

73.  Does  the  landlord  in  any  manner  interfere  in  that  ?— No;  the  tenant  having  a lease 
can  dispose  of  it ; and  if  he  was  promised  a certain  number  of  years,  and' some  of  them  are 
unexpired,  the  landlord  does  not  interfere. 

74.  If  he  has  neither  lease  nor  promise  of  a lease,  does  he  get  any  thing  for  the  posses- 
sion?— Yes;  if  the  in-coming  tenant  was  a fit  person,  the  landlord  would  continue  him,  and 
he  might  advance  some  money  to  the  tenant  going  out. 

75.  Is  it  an  understood  thing  in  the  country,  that  if  a landlord  wishes  to  get  possession 
of  the  land  that  he  should  pay  a sum  of  money  to  the  tenant  ? — I do  not  know  any  instan- 
ces of  that. 

76.  Has  there  been  any  number  of  farms  consolidated  into  one,  and  any  number  of  people 
turned  out  to  make  the  farms  larger  ? — There  has  in  some  instances ; when  they  were 
unable  to  pay,  the  farm  was  given  to  a solvent  man  who  was  able  to  hold  three  or  four,  or 
more. 

77.  By  what  means  was  that  accomplished ; were  they  purchased  out  or  turned  out? 

Turned  out. 

78.  Was  any  remuneration  or  payment  given  to  them  ? — Yes,  there  was : I do  not  say 
there  was  sufficient  remuneration,  but  there  was  some. 

79.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  in  the  country  ? — Of  course  those  who  were  deprived 
of  the  land  had  a bad  feeling,  and  they  sometimes  exercised  harshness  towards  those  put  in 
their  place. 

80.  Have  there  been  any  removals  on  political  or  religious  grounds  ?— Yes,  I have  known 
some  who  were  deprived  of  their  land  in  consequence  of  then-  politics,  not  of  their  religion. 

81.  Was  that  lately? — It  is  within  these  two  years  they  were  evicted  from  their  land. 

82.  How  do  you  know  they  were  evicted  on  the  ground  of  their  politics  ? — I know  that 
they  were ; the  landlord  told  me  so. 

83.  Had  they  paid  their  rent  ? — Yes. 

84.  They  were  solvent  tenants  ? — Yes : they  had  given  a vote  at  the  election. 

85.  Were  there  many  ? — Three  that  I know  of;  I heard  of  more,  but  I do  not  know  it. 

86.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  in  this  country  ? — They  are  better  in  pro- 
portion than  the  small  ones  : for  instance,  where  there  is  a large  farmer  all  the  profits  are 
converted  to  Iris  own  use,  where  it  is  a small  farm  he  must  support  his  family  and  pay  Iris 
rent,  and  he  has  little  left ; but  the  large  farmer  having  a larger  amount  of  profits,  will  of 
course  always  have  something  remaining. 

87 . Do  the  large  farmers  get  their  farms  laboured  by  the  cottiers  who  live  upon  the  farms, 
or  do  they  employ  the  small  farmers  ? — They  get  their  labour  from  the  cottiers  and  in-door 
servants. 

88.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  cottiers  ? — In  some  cases  they  are  better  off  than  those 
who  rent  small  farms,  where  they  have  labour  throughout  the  year. 

89.  What  do  they  pay  to  the  farmers  for  their  cottages  ? — According  to  the  extent ; a 
man  for  a house  with  an  acre  of  ground  may  pay  from  £2  to  £3  a year. 

90.  Does  he  get  the  grass  of  a cow  also  ?— JT  he  does,  he  pays  from  50s.  to  £3  for  it. 

91.  Does  the  fanner  guarantee  him  constant  employment? — Yes. 

92.  At  what  rate  ? — From  6 d.  to  Sd.  a day.  They  feed  them  when  they  pay  them  at 
the  rate  of  6 d.,  but  not  at  the  rate  of  8dL 

93.  Do  the  cottiers  usually  hold  their  houses  at  will  ? — Yes,  always. 

94.  Is  there  much  con-acre  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — There  is. 

95.  What  is  usually  paid  for  it  ? — From  £3  to  £4  in  the  neighbourhood  I live  in,  and 
along  the  shore  generally. 

96.  Is  that  for  ley  land  ? — No  ; both  for  potato  soil  and  stubble  land. 

97.  What  would  be  paid  for  ley  land  let  out  for  tillage  ? — From  £4  to  £7  an  acre,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

98.  How  is  the  con-acre  usually  paid  for ; are  those  who  take  it  obliged  to  pass  their 
notes  at  the  time  of  the  planting  ? — No.  When  the  crop  is  ripe,  or  fit  to  be  taken  off  the 
ground,  the  landlord,  or  the  person  who  lets  the  con-acre,  generally  gets  some  sort  of 
security ; but,  in  most  places,  they  let  them  take  them  away,  and  they  can  proceed  against 

o'?  °ivil  ^ they  do  not  pay  them. 

99.  Can  employment  generally  be  obtained  through  the  country,  and  at  what  rate  of 
wages  ? — Yes,  it  can  ; but  it  is  a tillage  country,  and  there  are  very  few  labourers  that  are 
w”~g  to  work  that  will  not  get  employment  through  the  year,  if  they  are  able  to  work, 
an  or^a  few  weeks  in  harvest  and  in  spring  they  might  get  Is.  a day. 
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1SG  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

100.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  connected  with  land  hi  your  neighbour- 
hood?— No.  . 

101.  Is  there  auy  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ; are  the 
estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  small,  or  the  contrary  ? — Yes,  of 
course,  they  are. 

102.  Why  should  that  be  the  case  ? — The  tenants  on  large  estates  are  more  encouraged 
than  those  on  the  small  ones ; because  they  are  able  to  give  better  encouragement. 

103.  Do  you  think  a small  estate  is  as  well  managed,  and  the  people  as  well  looted 
after,  as  on  a large  estate  ?— No ; the  contrary. 

104.  What  do  the  agents  usually  do  besides  collecting  rent?— When  they  want  to  let 
farms  over  again,  they  divide  the  land,  and  straighten  the  mearings  (as  has  taken  place 
lately  in  this  country),  and  lay  out  the  different  fences,  and  different  roads,  through  the 
lands. 

105.  Are  there  any  absentee  estates  in  your  district? — No ; none  that  I know  of. 

106.  Are  there  any  estates  under  the  court  of  chancery  ? — Tes,  there  are. 

107.  How  are  they  managed  ? — In  collecting  the  rent  it  is  the  same  as  in  the  other  cases. 

108.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  difference  to  the  tenant  from  the  estates  being  in  chan- 
cery, or  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors  ? — It  is  better  under  the  proprietors. 

109.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  of  estates  under  the  court  of  chancery  are  put  to 
more  costs  than  where  they  are  under  the  proprietors  ? — No,  I do  not  know  that ; but  I 
know  they  would  rather  be  under  the  landlords  than  the  courts. 

110.  How  is  the  agent  paid ; by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  tenants? — By  the  landlord ; so 
much  in  the  pound. 

111.  Does  he  receive  any  fee  from  the  tenant  besides  that  ? — He  may  not  in  the  shape 
of  money : but  he  may  call  on  the  tenants  in  his  vicinity  to  come  at  the  planting  of  pota- 
toes ; not  to  enforce  it,  but  at  their  own  will — they  generally  do  it  themselves. 

112.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  would  be  likely  to  refuse  a request  made  by  the  agent  in 
that  way  ? — No  : not  unless  he  followed  it  out  too  often. 

113.  What  is  the  usual  season  of  entering  upon  farms  ; is  it  more  usual  to  enter  at  No- 
vember than  May  ? — It  is  generally  March  or  May ; and,  at  other  times,  in  September  and 
November. 

114.  How  much  in  the  pound  rent  does  the  county  cess  come  to  ? — For  this  half-year 
the  cess  came  to  Is.  4 d.  in  the  pound  in  the  parish,  upon  the  government  valuation  ; about 
Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  year’s  rent. 

115.  When  is  the  landlord’s  prop'ortion  of  the  poor  rate  generally  allowed? — At  the 
first  gale  of  rent  paid  by  the  tenant. 

116.  At  the  first  payment  of  rent? — Yes. 

117.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  alteration  either  relative  to  the  holding  of  land, 
or  the  county  cess,  which  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — No. 

[The  witness  withdrexoi] 

Thomas  Keaney , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Shanagrass. 

2.  Whose  estate  is  it  ? — Mr.  Tottenham’s. 

3.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  that  estate  ? — Yes. 

4.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — They  say  I have  about  twenty-seven  acres, 

5.  Have  you  any  bog  also  ? — No  ; he  sold  the  bog  allowed  for  that  division  to  another 
man  on  another  gentleman’s  estate,  and  he  is  getting  the  tenants  to  pay  15s.  an  acre  to  that 
gentleman. 

6.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  sold  the  hog  attached  to  that  townland  ? — Yes,  to  that  division. 

7.  Where  do  you  get  turf  now  ? — From  Mr.  White’s  estate  ; two  miles  from  me. 

8.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  ?— Thirty  pounds  a year. 

9.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  get  no  turf  now  on  that  townland  ? — He  allows  us  to 
get  turf  four  or  five  miles  off. 

10.  Used  you  formerly  to  enjoy  the  bog  which  is  now  set  to  a stranger  ? — Yes. 

11.  Was  it  attached  to  the  land  near  you  ? Yes. 

12.  Does  he  give  you  leave  to  take  turf  off  another  place  ? — Yes ; if  I go  to  a wild  bog 
three  or  four  miles  from  me. 

13.  At  the  time  you  used  to  cut  the  turf  in  the  bog  which  is  now  let  to  another  man,  had 
you  a lease  ? — I had  a lease  from  old  Mr.  Tottenham ; he  threw  up  the  settlement  he  had 
with  Mr.  Hazard,  and  threw  us  back  to  Mr.  Hazard.  Air.  Hazard  was  the  middleman  under 
Air.  Tottenham,  and  it  came  into  his  own  hands  last  September  twelvemonth. 

14.  T\  as  your  lease  from  old  Air.  Tottenham  ? — Yes  ; he  made  us  a lease  that  we  might 
register. 

15.  Who  did  you  pay  the  rent  to  ? — To  Air.  Tottenham.  Air.  Tottenham  was  the  pro- 
prietor of  it,  and  Air.  Hazard  had  a lease  under  him  ; and  in  order  to  have  the  interest, 
Mr.  Tottenham  took  it  .up,  and  whatever  profit  rent  he  was  to  pay  he  did  not  pay,  and  Air. 
Hazard  got  it  back  again.  Air.  Tottenham  took  these  acres  from  me  when  the  life  dropped, 
in  September  last  was  a year.  There  was  about  two  acres  of  road  and  river,  for  the  road 
runs  along  the  river  side  in  my  division,  and  he  is  making  me  pay  for  it. 

1.6.  Is  your  rent  a hulk  rent  or  ah  acreable  rent? — He  was  telling  me  that  he  was 
charging  only  a guinea  an  acre,  and  he  settled  with  me  for  20s.,  and  rose  me  up-to  30s.  I 
could  not  stand  it  for  a year,  only  that  I had  a little  income  out  of'  another  place. 
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17.  Do  the  tenants  generally  upon  that  estate  complain  of  high  rents? — Yes,  every 
mother’s  son  of  them ; they  cannot  stand  it. 

18.  Do  they  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — At  will. 

] 9.  Are  they  desirous  to  have  leases  ? — Not  at  the  rent  they  pay  at  present ; but  he 
would  not  let  them  have  any  if  they  did. 

20.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  for  any  improvements  ? — Not  a halfpenny. 

21.  Did  Mr.  Tottenham  take  any  land  from  the  tenants  for  his  own  use  ? — Yes  ; he  took 
a power  of  it ; and  he  took  a passage  backwards  and  fox-wards  for  planting  upon  this  very 
townland. 

22.  Round  his  demesne  ?— Yes,  round  his  demesne  ; and  he  turned  a great  many  of  them 
away,  and  he  is  building  a parcel  of  houses  there. 

23.  What  became  of  the  people  he  turned  away  ?— lie  replaced  them  upon  little  bits  he 
took  away  from  me  and  others,  and  the  rest  he  turned  on  to  the  road. 

24.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  ? — No,  I did  not ; I had  paid  all  my  rent,  and  that  was  the 
reason  he  left  such  a burden  upon  me.  I had  land  from  Mr.  White  on  the  other  side,  and 
he  left  an  unreasonable  burden  upon  me  that  no  man  could  bear,  because  he  knew  I was 
able  to  pay  it. 

25.  Is  your  rent  much  higher  by  the  acre  than  upon  the  adjoining  farm  ? — I do  not  think 
there  is  any  higher  upon  that  side ; thei-e  is  a great  deal  of  waste,  and  no  meadow.  £30 
I pay,  and  I will  not  have  over  three  tons  of  hay. 

26.  Do  you  pay  any  fee  to  the  bailiff? — No,  not  a halfpenny.  He  told  me  it  was  by  the 
acre  he  would  set  it  to  me — at  a guinea  an  acre  ; and  there  was  the  tithe,  which  brought  it 
up  to  22s.  I said,  “ Will  you  let  me  bring  a surveyor  to  the  land  ? you  should  not  make  me 
pay  for  road  and  river ; but  I am  satisfied  to  pay  you  a guinea  an  acre — I am  ready  to  pay 
that,  rather  than  go.”  He  said,  “You  may  bring  Mr.  Kelly  over  here,  but  not  a country 
surveyor ; but  you  will  find  it  will  come  up  to  22s. : if  I add  the  agent’s  fees  and  other 
things,  it  will  bring  it  up  to  that  sum.”  I said  then,  “ I may  as  well  quit,  your  honour.” 

27.  Do  the  tenants  pay  any  driver’s  fees? — Yes,  they  do. 

28.  What  do  they  charge  them  ? — They  charge  them  a little,  but  not  a great  deal ; it  is 
only  commencing  now  : there  is  a bill  drawn  to  become  due  the  6th  of  November. 

29.  Is  that  the  rent  you  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  in  May,  or  the  rent  due  in  May?— ■ 
The  rent  due  in  May ; there  was  no  running  half-year. 

30.  Are  you  all  joined  in  the  bill? — Three  or  four  put  our  names  to  it. 

31.  But  the  tenants  understand  that  they  must  have  the  rent  ready  when  the  bill  is  due, 
whether  their  names  are  on  it  or  not? — Yes. 

32.  Is  there  any  interest  added  to  the  bill  ? — No  ; he  pays  the  discount  himself. 

33.  Who  is  his  agent  ? — Nicholas  M‘Guire ; he  lives  close  to  him. 

34.  What  was  the  rent  before  the  lease  expired  ? — I was  paying  higher  rent  for  it ; it 
was  about  £35  ; and  he  took  about  seven  acres  of  the  best  of  it  from  me,  and  gave  it  to 
one  of  the  cottiers  he  had,  in  order  to  make  room  for  some  of  those  he  put  out : but  I 
do  not  blame  him  for  that. 

35.  If  he  charged  you  a fair  rent  you  would  not  complain  of  it?— No ; for  he  is  a good 
gentleman  for  every  tiling  except  that  very  point. 

36.  Is  the  high  rent  the  only  complaint  you  have? — Yes;  och  ! it  is  the  high  rent.  I 
could  say  nothing  but  what  is  good  of  Mr.  Tottenham  but  one  thing — and  that  is  the  high 
rent. 

37.  How  is  the  rent  recovered  if  you  do  not  pay  it;  is  it  by  distress  or  civil  bill  ? — He 
has  a good  many  decrees  at  present  at  the  last  sessions. 

38.  Is  that  for  the  May  rent? — For  the  November  rent;  all  tho  little  dribs  that  he 
behind. 

39..  Does  he  ever  distrain  ? — Yes,  they  distress  us;  they  will  attack  us  a few  days  before 
the  bill  is  due,  and  make  us  pay  it ; and  those  that  they  consider  not  well  able  to  pay  it, 
they  will  keep  the  cattle  for  a fortnight,  perhaps. 

[A  petition,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  witness  and  several  other  persons,  ivas 
handed  to  Aim.] 

40.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  paper  before  ? — I am  not  sure ; I think  I know  the  hand- 
writing ; I think  it  is  the  schoolmaster’s, 

41.  Did  youTsign  it  ? — No. 

a o'  y°u  give  anybody  authority  to  sign  it  for  you  ? — No. 

43.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  your  name  ? — No. 

It'  The  names  are  ah  in  one  handwriting? — Yes,  that  was  what  I noticed. 

45.  Are  the  statements  in  it  true  ? — Some  of  them  are  not. 

• [ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Darby  Rooney,  sworn  and  examined. 

1-  ™er®  do  y™  live?— At  Clonagallagh. 

y ..do  you  live  under? — One  John  Rutherford.  He  lives  at  Foxfield,  beyond 
ManoAaidtou : he  is  a middleman. 

r ' + • at.stateraen‘t  have  you  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — Mr.  Rutherford  raised  my 
whinh^r  if  1,n.twenty  year8>  and  when  I complained  of  it  he  told  me  to  give  up  the  land 
it  im  a u ™Prove.<h  and  he  would  get  another  to  take  it ; but  I was  not  willing  to  give 
tepii  voo  Jiad  u hnproving  it,  by  putting  out  the  blue  marl  upon  the  clay.  About  four- 
y ars  ago,  Mr.  Rutherford  took  away  the  best  part  of  the  laud  ’that  me  and  other 
•tart  li.  * 2 B 2 
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people  had  upon  the  townlaud,  and  took  it  into  a farm  for  himself,  and  put  a herd  upon  it, 
and  left  me  the  worst  part.  Six  years  afterwards,  he  changed  his  mind,  and  divided  it 
among  different  tenants,  and  added  it  to  their  lands.  We  had  some  acres  of  very  bad 
mountain,  and  when  he  did  that,  he  raised  the  rent.  He  let  me  the  land  at  £7  10s.  I do 
not  know  the  quantity  : it  was  three  cows’  grass.  I had  got  three  cows’  grass  in  the  moun- 
tain ; hut  I should  not  get  2s.  Gd,  a year  for  grazing  on  them,  and  he  raised  the  rent 
from  £7  105.  to  £9  5s.  I had  reclaimed  a good  deal  of  land  in  the  lower  part.  When 
the  valuator  came  from  government,  he  valued  it  at  £5  155.  2d.,  and  I would  willingly 
pay  that.  . 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  a cow’s  grass  in  the  winter  ? — About  5s.,  and  sometimes  6s. ; that 
is  what  I would  get  for  it  generally,  and  I would  let  it  this  year  for  4s. 

5.  Are  there  any  other  persons  on  the  townlaud  similarly  situated  ?— I may  say  they  are 
all  in  the  same  way'.  There  is  one  of  them  he  took  in  for  a herd : lie  is  here  complaining 
now.  He  had  part  of  the  land  we  had,  and  he  complains  now  as  much  as  we  do. 

6.  Do  you  know  your  valuation  under  the  poor  law  ? — It  is  about  £5  15s. 

7.  How  soon  after  the  rent  is  due  are  you  obliged  to  pay  it  ? — We  get  time  for  that. 

8.  Does  the  landlord  allow  you  the  poor  rate  ? — No,  not  a halfpenny. 

9.  Who  is  the  head  landlord  ? — Captain  M'Guire,  of  Swanlinbar. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  John  Brett,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Tubbercurry,  within  sixteen  miles  of  Sligo. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a land  agent.  _ 

3.  Do  yrou  occupy  any  land  yourself  ? — Yes,  about  twenty  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which,  you  are  acquainted  ? — It  is  called  the  upper  half 

barony  of  Leney,  consisting  of  93,000  acres.  ... 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — It  is  mixed — arable,  mountain,  andbog. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agricult  are  improving  in  it,  or  the  reverse  ? — I think  it  is  improving. 

7.  In  what  particulars?— In  the  growth  of  green  crops,  draining,  and  general  improve- 
ment, fencing,  and  things  of  that  kind.  _ . 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — No,  there  are 

not.  There  is  an  agricultural  society  here  that  extends  its  operations  to  that  part  of  the 
country.  . .. 

9.  Has  it  been  found  of  much  utility  ?— Yes,  it  has,  in  improving  cultivation. 

10.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Sea  manure  is  a good  deal  used  in  it. 

11.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — From  six  to  ten  acres. 

12.  Have  they  any  particular  rotation  of  crops  ? — No,  generally  speaking,  they  have  not; 

nothing  but  oats  and  potatoes.  ... 

13.  Are  there  any  farms  in  the  district  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes,  but 
very  few  ; they  are  diminishing  every  year. 

14.  In  what  condition  are  the  people  who  live  upon  them  ? — Generally  very  poor. 

15.  In  what  maimer  is  the  rent  fixed  in  general  in  the  country  ; is  it  by  proposal  or 
valuation  ? — It  is  by  private  contract,  followed  by  proposal.  There  is  first  a contract  made 
between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord ; the  tenant  then  gives  a proposal,  as  a sort  of  build- 
ing contract. 

16.  Is  valuation  ever  had  recourse  to  ? — Very  rarely. 

17.  When  it  is,  who  are  the  persons  generally  employed? — The  only  case  was  Ah. 
Cooper’s,  and  one  of  the  persons  he  employed  was  a survey er ; but  it  is  not  generally 
followed. 

18.  Did  he  give  satisfaction? — Yes,  very  great. 

19.  What  is  the  rent  of  average  good  land? — From  24s.  to  30s.  _ 

20.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  ? From 
one-third  to  one-fourth  higher  than  the  government  valuation. 

21.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations?. — I cannot 
exactly  give  an  answer  to  that  question ; I have  not  compared  them. 

22.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — In  about  five  months. 
The  rent  due  in  May  is  generally  demanded  in  September  or  October. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  by  bill  ? — Yes,  there  is,  sometimes. 

24.  What  is  the  system  ? — Sometimes  the  tenant  pays  bills  for  the  rent  due  at  May  or 

November,  very  soon  after  it  becomes  due,  but  it  is  very  rarely.  . 

25.  In  that  case  who  gets  the  bill  discounted  ? — The  agent  or  landlord. 

26.  Who  pays  the  discount  or  expense  ? — The  tenant.  , 

27.  If  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  the  discount  at  the  time  the  rent  becomes  legally  duo, 

it  is  tantamount  to  paying  the  rent  to  the  day,  only  receiving  this  kind  of  accommodation 
for  a lew  months  ? — Yes,  for  which  he  pays.  . . 

2S.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  discount  charged  ? — From  four  one-half  to  five  per  cen  • 
I do  not  think  they  are  charged  more  than  the  usual  discount.  , 

29.  Do  the  tenants  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Yes,  indeed,  they  do- 

30.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  system  ? — I am  connected  with  a loan  fund  myself,  and 

do  not  think  it  a good  thing  for  the  country.  I think  there  is  a great  deal  too  much  tune 
lost  in  getting  the  money,  and  paying  it  back.  _ 9 

31.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants. 
Generally  by  distress ; sometimes  by  civil  bill. 
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32  What  is  the  expense  of  the  distress  to  the  tenant? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  cost 
attending  it,  unless  there  is  a sale. 

33.  Does  it  often  proceed  to  a sale  ? — No,  not  often. 

34.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases 

^35.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — I think,  where  the 
rents  are  paid  to  the  agent  or  landlord  himself,  they  are  given  for  a particular  gale ; hut 
upon  the  estates  under  the  courts  they  are  always  on  account. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen  ? — 
There  are  a good  many  middlemen. 

37.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  proprietors,  and  the  tenants 

under  the  middlemen  ? — I think  the  tenants  holding  under  the  head  landlord  are  much 
better  off.  . 

38.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  m your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  very  few. 

39.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  them,  compared  with  those  of  the 
adjoining  landlords  ? — I think  they  are  not  so  well  off. 

40.  Is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  management  of  estates  under  the  courts  that 
aabes  them  not  so  well  off? — There  is  not  so  great  a check  upon  them  in  the  subdivision 
of  land ; they  divide  to  a certain  extent,  and  there  is  no  person  to  prevent  them. 

41.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will. 

42.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think  it  is  a very  bad  state  of  things ; the  tenant-at-will 
is  prevented  from  making  any  permanent  improvements. 

43.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? — They  arc. 

44.  At  their  present  rent  ? — They  are  complaining  of  the  rent ; but  such  is  their  anxiety 
to  get  leases,  that  they  would  take  them  at  the  present  rent. 

45.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly? — By  the  tenant. 

46.  Does  the  landlord  pay  any  proportion  of  it  ? — I never  knew  any  instance  of  that ; 
very  rarely. 

47.  Is  there  any  custom  in  the  country  of  paying  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  draining  the 
lands  ? — Very  rarely  ; not  much. 

48.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  any  assistance  given  in  that  way,  there  would  be  a consi- 
derable improvement  in  the  country  ? — Y es ; lam  satisfied  there  would  be  to  a great  extent. 

49.  Which  would  be  more  beneficial — granting  leases,  or  encouraging  the  tenants  to 
improve  ? — If  leases  were  granted  they  would  not  require  any  aid ; I am  satisfied  they 
would  make  the  improvements  themselves. 

50.  Is  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  recognised  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — I cannot  say  it  is  recognised,  but  it  is  followed  to  a great  extent. 

51.  What  would  a farm  out  of  lease  bring,  either  by  the  acre  or  by  the  year  ? — A farm 
let  at  from  24s.  to  30s.  an  acre,  I have  known,  in  several  instances,  to  bring  a fine  of  £6  an 
acre,  without  any  lease,  held  at  -will. 

52.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will,  or  the  tenant-right,  extend  to  very  small  farms  of  five  or 
six  acres  ? — Yes  ; it  extends  more  to  small  farms  than  to  large  ones. 

53.  Does  it  extend  to  middlemen  ? — Yes,  equally  to  them. 

54.  If  a landlord  takes  up  a farm  for  his  own  use,  is  he  considered  bound,  by  the  custom 
of  the  country,  to  pay  for  the  good-will  ? — I never  knew  any  instance  of  that  kind. 

55.  How  far  do  you  think  the  value  Of  good-will  is  affected  by  the  tenure  ? — The  people 
are  all  anxious  to  get  possession  of  it,  if  it  is  under  lease  ; but  they  are  so  anxious  to  get 
land,  that  they  do  not  stop  from  taking  it  at  will. 

56.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? — Very  little ; none  almost. 

57.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — It  does. 

58.  Have  the  landlords  done  any  tiling  to  prevent  it  ? — Yes,  they  have  in  many  cases 
attempted  to  stop  it,  without  effect.  The  people  are  dividing  in  spite  of  the  landlords. 

59.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  that  ? — I think  it  is  very  bad. 

60.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  improving  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

61.  Do  you  think  the  small  farmers  are  improving  ? — I think  the  farmers  holding  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  acres  are  best  off. 

62.  Are  the  labourers  improving  in  their  condition  ? — No,  they  are  not ; they  have  no 
employment. 

63.  In  setting  land,  is  the  acreable  rent  put  upon  small  farms  greater  than  that  upon 
large  farms  ? — I should  say  it  is. 

64.  Even  by  the  head  landlords  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

65.  By  what  means  are  the  younger  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents? — 

I cannot  see  any  means  of  supporting  them  at  all ; they  are  generally  sent  to  the  poor- 
house,  or  to  beg. 

Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — Generally  speaking, 
the  whole  population  of  the  upper  part  of  the  half  barony  are  laboiu-ers  for  some  portion 
of  the  year ; they  have  not  employment  upon  their  own  farms  throughout  the  whole  time. 
Any  man  holding  ten  acres  of  land  is  a labourer  during  some  portion  of  the  year,  looking 
°r  employment,  and  many  go  to  England  for  that  purpose. 

fia  ,systeui  of  con-acre  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — It  is. 

oe.  What  is  usually  given  for  land  for  potatoes  ? — From  £6  to  £8  an  acre. 
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69  How  is  the  money  generally  recovered  or  enforced  ?— By  cml  bill. 

70  £7 i General  pjid  in  work  or  in  money  ?-l  flunk  m money. 

-1  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  ongi. 
„ J'i  “until  very  lately  there  have  not.  I knew  of  one  case  very  lately : a middleman 
"fected  an  under-tenant,  and  the  house  into  which  he  was  put  was  burnt  very  shortly  after 

* j s tlmreany difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for  example, 
are  the  estates  of  large,  compared  with  those  of  small  proprietors,  better  managed,  or 

otherwise?— Yes,  I think  they  are  much  better.  , , , „ T 

73  Are  the  estates  of  residents  better  managed  than  those  of  absentees  ?_In  some 

cases  I have  known  the  estates  of  absentees  as  well  managed  as  those  of  resident  landlords, 
and  in  some  cases  very  badly  managed.  , . , . - 

74  Are  there  any  estates  held  under  the  courts,  or  under  any  corporate  bodies  ?— hg; 
except  tho  Waste  Laud  Company,  whose  property  is  -mtlnn  ax  miles  of  here. 

75  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  improyements  the  Waste  Land  Company  haye  made  ?_ 

1 'ft1  D?  vou  consider  their  operations  have  been  successful  ?_Indeed  I think  they  have 
to  a great  extent.  I knew  the  farm  very  well  before  they  got  it ; they  have  improved®  a 
good,  deal  in  roads  and  draining,  and  done  a good  deal  m building  cottages ; and  I think 
they  are  likely  to  do  a great  deal  of  good  by  their  present  plan  of  operations. 

77.  Do  you  know  their  system?— Yes.  . ' 

78.  Do  you  think,  considering  the  tenure  upon  which  they  hold  the  land,  that  their 

operations  will  be  likely  to  he  successful  ?— I could  not  say  that.  I think  the  farm  was 
taken  too  high  by  them,  in  the  first  instance ; but  if  they  held  it  at  a fair  value,  no  doubt 
it  would  he  remunerating.  . , , , , 

79.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  a landlord  pursuing  the  same  system  would  be  remune- 
rated?— No  doubt.  . , , , , , 

80.  Do  you  consider  that  a landlord  pursuing  the  same  system  would  require  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  capital  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

81.  In  what  are  the  agent’s  duties  generally  supposed  to  consist  ?— Ihe  first  and  great 
duty  is  to  receive  the  rent,  and  manage  the  estate  generally,  and  see  that  the  tenants  are 
punctual  in  their  payments,  and  if  they  are  not,  either  to  distrain  or  to  put  them  out  by 

82.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — I should  say  about  the  25th  of 


March  is  the  usual  time.  .,  . , 

83.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent  generally  through  the  dis- 
trict ? — I think  about  one-tenth. 

84.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion,  of  the  poor  rate  allowed  ? — At  the  payment  ot  the 
gale  of  rent  that  becomes  due  after  the  rate  is  paid. 

S5.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placmg  the  rent- 
charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — I think  very  little — none  at  all. 

86.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 

in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  ? — I have  not ; except  that  I think,  from  the  very  great 
subdivision  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  country,  if  the  tenant  held  free  of  any  rent  or  taxes 
it  would  not  support  him.  . . 

87.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  that  yon  think  a tenant,  paying  an  ordinary 
rent,  could  support  himself  and  family  upon  ? — I should  say  from  ten  to  twelve  acres. 

85.  In  that  answer  do  you  mean  that  they  could  not  support  themselves  by  spade  labour 
upon  a farm  of  less  size  than  that? — I do  not  think  they  could. 

89.  Does  the  consideration  of  the  immense  subdivision  of  land,  suggest  to  you  any 
means  by  which  that  could  be  remedied  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  it  does.  I do  not  see  how 
you  can  get  rid  of  the  surplus  population : it  is  in  that  the  great  difficulty  consists. 

90.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  do  yon  think  that  they  could,  with  advantage,  he 
located  upon  the  waste  lands  ? — The  waste  lands  are  very  capable  of  accommodating  a 
great  many,  hut  not  the  whole  that  I consider  necessaiy. 

91.  Can  you  state  the  feeling  of  the  people  with  reference  to  emigration? — A great 
many  would  be  inclined  to  go  if  they  had  the  means,  hut  they  have  not  the  means. 

92.  Supposing  that  a place  was  provided  for  them  in  some  colony,  where  they  would 
be  sure  of  being  located  comfortably,  do  yon  think  that  that  would  much  increase  their 
disposition  to  emigrate  ? — I am  quite  confident  it  would. 

\The  witness  withdrew. ] 


356.  Charles  King  O'Hara,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Chas.  K.  0 Hara,  esq.  j Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Annahmore,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  I am  a landed  pro- 
prietor, chairman  of  the  hoard  of  guardians,  and  justice  of  the  peace.  . 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted 
with  the  Lower  Half  Barony  of  Leyny,  comprising  the  parishes  of  Killoran  and  Killvamett, 
and  half  parish  of  Ballysadare,  together  with  six  townlands  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Achonry,  in  the  Upper  Half  Barony  of  Leyny  ; also  the  townland  of  Clonacurra,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing barony  of  Tircrell : this  district  lies  along  the  south-east  side  of  the  Ox  Mountains, 
extending  to  the  bay  of  Ballysadare,  containing  about  35,000  statute  acres,  of  when 
11,000  may  be  mountain,  bog,  and  water.  The  population  is  about  11,500.  I took  that 
from  the  census  of  1831,  and  I know  it  has  not  increased  much  since.  There  has  been  a 
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nitv  of  setting  at  the  last  census.  The  district  affords  opportunities  for  extensive  aud  

remunerative  improvements.  „ . , . . 356. 

3.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  par-  L5‘  u.u  Huru.esq. 
ticulars  ?—Of  late  I think  it  has  much  improved,  particularly  where  leases  have  expired, 

bv  draining,  fencing,  planting,  levelling,  making  farm  roads,  a better  system  of  plough- 
in",  trenching,  and  general  management,  and  the  introduction  of  green  crops,  in  the 
last  few  years.  There  has  been  a good  deal  of  turnip  seed  sown  this  year.  General 
drainage  has  been  effected  by  the  landlords,  who  are  now  introducing  furrow-draining.  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  still  principally  potatoes  and  oats  ; in  some  cases  the  four-shift  system 
has  been  introduced,  though  not  perfectly  established,  it  being  very  difficult  to  effect  the 
proper  application  of  the  clover  crop  ; the  early  ploughing  of  it,  insufficient  manuring,  aud 
green-feeding  in  the  house,  which  I consider  essential  to  the  four-crop  shift.  The  manures 
most  used  are  stable  dung,  bog-mud,  sea-weed,  limestone  gravel,  and  burning,  where  not 
prevented  ; lime  and  sea  sand  are  occasionally  used.  I discovered  myself,  that  under  the 
strand  of  Ballysadare,  from  three  to  four  feet,  there  was  a very  fine  body  of  about  two  feet 
and  a half  of  shelly  sand,  which  had  never  been  raised.  Since  I discovered  it,  they  nave  made 
a road,  and  they  are  getting  it  out;  hut  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  use  it : it  is  what 
I saw  so  much  used  upon  the  coast  of  Clare.  They  obtain  fine  wheat  crops  from  it,  but  it 
has  not  been  much  used  here.  A comity  agricultural  society,  lately  established,  has  caused 
emulation,  where  introduced  and  encouraged,  by  the  landlords.  1 do  not  think  it  has  done 
much,  except  where  the  landlords  have  taken  it  up.  Above  fifty  notices  for  premiums  will 
be  served  this  summer,  from  this  district.  In  my  own  case  I give  an  equal  amount  to  that 
which  is  given  by  the  agricultural  society.  I thought  that  it  would  "be  a good  tiling  to 
double  the  premium.  There  is  no  agricultural  school. 

4.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms,  and.  the  mode  of  culture  ? — There  are  no 
large  tillage  farms  hi  this  district;  there  are  a few  above  100  acres,  held  exclusively  hi 
grazing,  in  fattening  cows  and  sheep,  and  in  rearing  young  stock  in  general.  Farms  of  all 
sizes  are  of  a mixed  character,  partly  grazing  and  part  tillage  ; many  of  the  larger  holders 
break  up  yearly  a portion  of  the  farm  in  con-acre ; potatoes  and.  oats,  three  or  four  or  five 
crops,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ground ; and  sometimes  two  crops  of  oats,  and  three 
of  potatoes : that  is,  five  successive  years  of  tillage.  They  then  lay  down  the  laud  with 
grass  seeds,  oftener  without,  leaving  it  wasted,  to  recover  a coat  of  natural  grass  or  weeds, 
and  pastured  by  light  stock,  until  hi  some  measure  renovated,  when  it  is  again  con-acred. 

With  regard  to  the  size,  I made  as  well  as  I could  a list  of  them.  There  are  in  the  dis- 
trict about  fifteen  farms  above  100  acres  ; twenty  exceeding  fifty  ; fifty  exceeding  twenty- 
five  ; 200  exceeding  ten ; and  about  180  under  ten — mostly  labourers  hold  the  latter 
class. 

5.  You  mean  in  the  35,000  acres  you  speak  of,  there  is  that  number  of  farms? — Yes  ; I 
am  pretty  nearly  accurate.  I speak  of  statute  acres,  for  I may  decidedly  say  there  is  no 
large  tillage  farm  in  the  district,  and  that  the  improvement  is  made  in  the  small  farms.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  farms  a better  system  of  management,  by  the  introduction  of  clover,  grass 
seeds,  vetches,  turnips,  has  been  effected,  principally  by  the  encouragement  of  the  landlord. 

The  size  of  grass  farms  has  rather  lessened  as  population  has  increased.  In  my  opinion 
they  operate  against  the  employment  of  labour ; there  are  few  dairy  farms,  though  all 
farmers  keep  dairy  cows.  Farms  in  rundale  or  common  (nearly  exploded)  are  in  the  worst 
condition. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  country  ; is  it  by  pi'ivate  contract,  by  pro- 
posal, or  valuation,  or  otherwise  ? — Rent  is  fixed  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  and  by 
valuation,  made  sometimes  by  the  landlord,  his  agent,  sub-agent,  or  driver  ; sometimes  by 
intelligent  land-surveyors,  or  farmers  ; and  it  is  generally  an  acreable  sum,  from  £l  5s.  to 
5».  per  statute  acre.  I have  no  land,  save  village  gardens,  set  above  185.  per  statute  acre, 

■which  is  nearly  30s.  the  Irish  acre ; when  sublet,  the  rent  is  often  much  higher  in  this 
district.  The  letting  valuation  is  nearly  on  a par  with  the  poor  law  valuation,  but  it  may 
he  right  to  explain,  that  this  was  one  of  the  first  districts  valued,  and  it  was  checked  by 
myself ; indeed  I checked  them  all  as  well  as  I could,  being  the  chairman  of  the  hoard. 

TV  e went  nearer  the  actual  value  in  that  instance,  but  I could  not  keep  it  up,  it  was  beat 
down ; but  here  they  have  not  set  land  up  to  the  poor  law  valuation.  I may  very  fairly 
aay,  the  rent  and  the  poor  law  valuation  are  on  a par ; and  I may  now  also  say,  that  we  are 
at  this  moment  receiving  complaints  against  the  valuation;  and  out  of  a district  of  10,000 
acres,  there  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  complaints  against  the  valuation ; but  I have 
set  no  land  above  the  poor  law  valuation.  The  rent  exceeds  the  Ordnance  valuation  as  pub- 

, that  is  with  a deduction  of  one-third  by  twenty-five  per  cent. ; in  fact,  the  rents  are 
*mder  their  valuation.  They  struck  off  one-third  originally.  It  agrees  with  the  tithe 
composition  valuation.  The  tithe  composition  valuation  is  the  best  test  they  have  in 
Jetting  the  land  as  to  the  rent,  for  I find  I may  very  justly  charge  £l  for  every  Is.  tithe, 

he  tithe  was  Is.  in  the  pound  upon  the  valuation  of  the  land.  The  rent  is  usually  de- 
m«med  when  six  months  due  : it  is  seldom  paid  by  bill ; I have  no  knowledge  of  bills  being 
en.  Small  tenants,  I believe,  occasionally  borrow  from  three  legally  established  loan 
ds  in  the  district.  The  rent  is  recovered  in  general  by  distress  : sometimes  by  eject- 
ment, but  rarely. 

I b your  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  the  loan  funds? — I am  rather  against  them, 

ve  found  that  the  system  of  credit  which  it  encourages  is  not  advantageous  to  the  poor 
■ A man  must  be  very  prudent  that  acts  upon  it.  A very  prudent,  steady,  well-con- 
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ducted  man  may  benefit  by  it.  There  are  very  few  tenants  in  arrear  in  the  district ; and 
there  is  a general  anxiety  to  keep  them  independent, 

9 Do  tge  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen:  and  is  there  much  land  held  under  the  courts  ?— Generally,  immediately  under 
the  proprietor;  in  old  leases,  sometimes  under  middlemen;  rarely  under  the  courts.  The 
immediate  tenants  are  in  best  condition  ; some  under  a fan;  middleman  are  very  comfort- 
able.  I have  known  middlemen  that  would  give  protection  and  become  quite  foster- 
fathers  to  their  tenants,  and  the  tenants  just  as  comfortable  under  them.  Those  under  the 
courts  I should  say,  are  decidedly  the  worst,  I have  never  known  an  mstance  scarcely  of 
anv  tenant  under  the  courts  being  comfortable ; they  are  unsettled,  uncertam  in  their 
tenure,  and  often  much  harassed  by  receivers.  The  usual  way  is  for  some  person  to  attend 
at  the  court  and  become  the  tenant  for  five  years.  There  is  generally  a casual  landlord, 
who  sets  the  land  as  deal-  as  he  can.  The  late  settings  in  the  district  are  mostly  at  will; 
the  old  ones  are  bv  lease,  sometimes  for  three  lives,  or  one  life  or  tlnrty-one  years,  or  one 
life  and  twenty-one  years.  The  clauses  and  conditions  in  the  leases  are  generally  to  pay 
rent  - to  improve,  which  lie  does  not  sometimes  do ; to  make  hedges  and  ditches  and  various 
things ; not  to  alienate  or  sublet  without  leave;  and  to  give  up  possession  of  the  farm,  in 
perfect  order,  when  the  lease  expires : they  are  enforced,  though  seldom,  by  penal  rent, 
or  forfeiture  of  lease.  In  this  district,  long  leases  have  proved  injurious  to  the  condition 
of  the  tenants  and  improvement  of  the  land.  The  tenant  having  secured  a longterm,  pro- 
erastinates,  gets  into  lazy  habits,  neglects  his  business,  alienates  portions  of  Ins  farm,  to 
meet  his  rent  or  engagements,  or  provide  for  his  family  ; goes  on  con-acnng  and  impover- 
ishing until  his  land  is  exhausted  and  himself  a pauper,  or  lus  land  is  covered  with 
paupers— himself  the  greatest.  Four  marked  cases  now  present  themselves  on  my  pro- 
perty,  in  proof  of  the  bad  effect  of  long  leases.  First,  by  the  termination  of  a lease  made 
in  1773,  to  one  tenant,  of  eighty  acres,  at  9s.  per  acre;  the  original  tenant  sold  his 
interest  to  the  present  occupier,  who  is  in  the  worst  condition,  and  no  improvement  what- 
ever is  made : the  land  is  con-acred  to  exhaustion,  and  three  sub-tenants  on  it.  I know 
this  mvself.  The  second  is  a farm  leased  in  the  year  1772,  to  one  tenant  (by  whose  death 


it  terminated),  of  seventy-eight  acres,  at  ox.  per  acre.  The  tenant  had  only  sixteen  acres 
in  his  possession  at  his  death,  having  sublet  the  remainder.  I believe  there  axe  about 
fifteen  families  on  it.  The  third  case  is  368  acres,  leased  in  1784  to  one  tenant,  of  excel- 


lent land  in  the  best  condition,  at  10*.  per  acre  for  256  acres  of  upland,  with  112  acres  of 
bottom  and  bog  not  charged  for.  This  farm  is  now  occupied  by  the  four  sons  of  the 
lessee,  holding  in  common ; they  have  no  division,  and  all  the  buildings,  walls,  fences,  and 
drains  are  decayed  or  destroyed'  the  land  lying  unfenced  and  exhausted,  and  covered  with 
weeds ; and  I will  venture  to  say,  that  if  now  surveyed,  I shall  not  be  able  to  find  the 
number  of  acres  of  upland  that  was  leased  to  them.  They  have  let  some  of  the  lower 
part  go  back  to  bog.  The  term  of  the  original  lease  was  for  three  lives.  The  fourth  case 
is  20S  acres,  leased  in  the  year  1784  to  one  tenant,  at  5s.  per  acre : the  lessee  appor- 
tioned it  among  his  three  sons ; they  among  six ; and  it  now  has  twenty-four  families 
on  it,  Each  of  these  farms  should  have  made  the  fortune  of  the  tenant,  had  he  been 
possessed  of  common  industry.  I could  state  several  similar  instances ; hut  these  hare 
occurred  within  the  last  few  weeks.  There  was  one  case  of  a farm,  about  the  same  size, 
leased  by  my  father  to  one  tenant.  The  lease  lasted  for  many  years.  I found  the 
son  on  it  with  thirty  tenants,  and  himself  the  poorest  man  of  the  whole.  The  tenants 
admitted  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  contributing  to  his  support.  That  was  from 
drink. 

9.  Do  facilities  f 
the  nature  of  the  i 


s for,  or  impediments  to,  improvements  of  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of 
a interest  of  the  proprietor  ? — I have  mentioned  that  they  were  almost  all 


under  the  immediate  landlord. 

10.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly? — Permanent  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  landlord  as  leases  haw 
expired,  sometimes  aided  by  the  tenant.  The  landlord,  without  removing  the  families  he 
finds  in  occupation  of  the  farm,  employs  them  in  making  the  improvements  and  changes 
required,  namely,  in  general  draining,  levelling,  fencing,  and  planting  for  shelter  and  use. 
and  in  making  farm  roads,  &c.  When  these  are  completed,  he  locates  the  tenants,  placing 
the  best  on  the  largest  holdings,  after  it  has  been  divided,  some  of  the  worst  having  been, 
in  the  meantime,  induced  to  emigrate — we  hold  out  that.  Those  improvements  «®- 
tinued  about  five  years.  We  shook  off  some.  They  were  shaken  off  by  the  rest.  1 . 
are  not  willing  to  work.  They  are  bad  characters,  and  are  got  rid  of  without  compulsion. 
When  placed  on  the  new  holdings,  the  tenants  are  generally  charged  an  increased  rate 
rent,  which  increase,  indeed  more,  is  still  expended  or  allowed  for  further  inmrovemen 
in  building,  or  on  the  land ; and  when  the  work  is  completed,  then  the  rent  is  finally  ns 
fixing  what  we  consider  a fair  rent  for  the  land,  when  put  into  its  proper  state, 
tenant,  at  this  period,  having  conducted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  lus  landlord,  is  * 
come  to  a lease  for  a life  or  years ; but  he  has  seldom  accepted  of  it.  The  effect  o 
measure  is  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour ; and  then — I would  make  this  observatio  ^ 
this  management  must  be  cautiously  used,  otherwise  the  tenant  will  be  thrown  o ^ 
own  industry  and  exertions,  and  become  dependent  on  the  landlord  for  direction  an  ^ 
ployment ; whereas  the  tenant,  once  placed  upon  his  holding,  should  feel  that  on _jns 
skill,  industry,  and  exertion,  alone,  his  welfare  depends,  looking  only  to  his  landlo  ^ 
countenance  and  protection,  or  relief  (in  cases  of  peculiar  distress),  and  that  wlieii 
duties  as  a tenant  have  been  strictly  fulfilled.  My  first  condition  with  them  is  g°°d 
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duct  so  that  I should  not  have  to  be  obliged  to  evict  any  off  my  property,  unless  for  mis- 
conduct—'where  there  was  no  question  about  it. 

11.  Has  the  system  you  have  described  been  extensively  acted  upon  in  the  district  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ?— Yes,  in  all  my  cases ; I am  very  nearly  the  proprietor  of  all. 
There  are  very  few  properties  intermixed  with  it ; ancl  I think  they  are  getting  into  it. 

12.  In  re-arranging  a townland,  when  it  falls  out  of  lease,  what  is  the  smallest  quantity 
of  land  you  appropriate  to  a family  ? — I would  not  desire  to  give  any  man  less  than  ten 
acres,  if  I could ; but  we  find  it  hard  to  do  it  with  an  industrious  man,  -with  four  or  five 
acres,  equally  deserving  of  land  with  another.  I do  not  know  how  to  turn  him  off. 

13.  You  divide  farms  so  small  as  four  or  five  acres  if  you  find  people  having  a claim  to 
the  land?— -Yes,  we  do,  in  this  way ' We  name  one  person  to  twenty  acres,  and  we  put 
along  with  him  one  or  two,  or  perhaps  three,  that  wo  find  have  been  brought  in  there  by 
himfand  we  say,  “ We  hold  you  responsible  for  the  rent  of  these  people,  but  you  shall  not 
charge  them  more  than  the  acreable  rent  we  charge  you ; but  we  will  hold  you  responsible 
to  see  that  these  people  pay  then-  rent,  and  that  you  come  in  and  give  us  notice  of  any 
impropriety  of  conduct : ” and  then,  if  this  man  exerts  himself,  and  can  induce  any  of  those 
people  to  go  to  America,  we  give  him  that  land,  with  a reduction  of  £l  a Year  for  the 
house  thrown  down ; so  that  it  is  a bonus  to  him  to  encourage  emigrating,  and  it  takes  the 
responsibility  off  myself. 

14.  Do  you  improve  the  houses  and  the  lands  of  the  large  farmers  the  same  as  the  small 
ones? — Yes  ; I improve  all  the  lands.  Then  there  are  the  minor  improvements  I insist  on 
their  making.  But  there  are  some  that  are  ill  conducted,  and  I will  not  take  any  notice 
of  them ; and  there  they  he. 

15.  Do  you  find  any  of  the  sub-tenants  as  much  disposed  to  improve  as  the  large  ones? 

Yes,  I do. 

16.  Seeing  that  they  do  improve,  do  you  find  that  they  are  frequently  disposed  to  emi- 
grate ? — I have  not  had  so  much  experience  of  that ; but  I find  an  improving  man  is  as 
much  disposed  to  emigrate  as  a non-improving  man ; but  we  do  not  urge  them.  It  is  the 
substantial  man  who  is  generally  disposed  to  emigrate. 

IT.  Do  you  think  the  disposition  to  emigrate  has  increased  or  decreased  of  late  years  ? 

It  varies.  A good  account  comes  over  from  America  one  year,  and  you  have  a good  deal 
of  emigration.  In  the  year  when  the  banks  failed  bad  accounts  came  over,  and  none  emi- 


18.  Is  there  much  emigration  to  the  colonies  ? — Yes,  those  who  have  the  means ; but 
they  prefer  going  to  the  States : the  expense  is  less. 

19.  Suppose  a tract  of  land  was  procured  hi  the  colonies,  and  means  afforded,  by  which 
the  people  disposed  to  emigrate  were  sure  of  being  located  comfortably,  do  you  think  that 
that  would  increase  the  disposition  to  emigrate  ? — Not  so  much  as  favourable  accounts 
coming  over  about  the  period  a man  is  thinking  of  emigrating  : a favourable  letter  from  a 
friend  operates  more  than  a government  arrangement. 

20.  Is  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  hi  the  district,  or  the  tenant-right  ? — The 
tenant  very  rarely  has  a right  to  sell  his  interest  in  a farm  without  the  permission  of  his 
landlord,  who  seldom  withholds  it,  where  for  the  benefit  of  a deserving  tenant,  or  when 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  an  indifferent  one,  and  having  choice  of  his  successor. 

21.  Does  that  apply  equally  to  lands  leased  and  unleased  ? — Yes,  it  does ; they  make  no 
difference ; but  the  in-coming  tenant  will  give  more  on  account  of  tenure,  probably.  The 
purchase-money  frequently,  after  payment  of  arrears,  goes  to  the  seller ; sometimes  the 
landlord  becomes  the  purchaser  himself,  when  anxious  to  improve  the  land,  and  add  it  to 
the  farm  of  a deserving  tenant.  The  purchase-money  often  indeed  exceeds  the  value, 
greatly,  compared  with  the  rent,  and  is  on  the  increase,  such  is  the  avidity  to  get  posses- 
sion of  land  under  a fair  landlord : indeed  I think  they  are  anxious  to  get  it  under  any 
landlord  ; but  they  will  give  more  under  a good  landlord.  The  effect  of  these  sales  I con- 
sider to  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord,  and  the  improvement  of  the  ground, 
as  the  out-going  tenant  carries  away  so  much  capital,  drawn  from  the  funds  of  his  successor, 
who  thereby  becomes  weakened,  and  less  able  to  make  the  necessary  outlay ; and  this  often 
results  from  the  landlord  having  let  his  ground  at  too  low  a rate,  or  made  reductions  of 
rent,  intended  for  the  comfort  of  the  occupying  tenant,  who,  however,  is  thereby  made 
careless  and  indolent,  becomes  embarrassed,  and  sells  his  landlord’s  good-will,  to  the  injury 
of  all  parties. . There  are  exceptions,  of  course.  I meet  with  cases  of  tenants  going  to 
aispoge  of  their  interests,  where  they  had  held  the  land  very  low,  as  well  as  where  they  had 
held  it  high. 

22.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent  in  your  district ; and  by 
wnat  means  accomplished  ? — Not  much ; it  is  seldom  in  the  power  of  the  landlord,  who 
generally  finds  the  land  when  out  of  lease  overstocked ; it  is  sometimes  effected  by  the 
purchase  of  a tenant’s  interest  who  emigrates.  Where  a tenant  has  strictly  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  his  lease,  and  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  estate,  he  is  never  dispossessed ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  landlord  is  anxious  to  enlarge  his  farm,  the  better  to  enable  him  to 

T *°r  w S?ns ' cons°hdation  in  such  cases  tends  to  improvement. 

I-8  subletting  carried  out  to  any  great  extent  ? — It  is  in  general  practice  when  not 
prevented  by  the  landlord ; the  great  object  being  to  obtain  land  at  as  low  a rate,  and  sub- 
Dai  ^ • a- rate>  Poasible,  and  exist  on  the  profit  rent, — becoming  an  idler  and  a 

Ut?is  Practise<i  agahist  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  who  endeavours  to  pre- 
ininri1  + enror?*riS  "the  penal  clauses  of  the  lease,  or  ousting ‘the  tenant,  if  at  will.  It  is 
J ous  to  the  interest  of  all  parties,  for  it  lessens  capital,  increases  population,  and  impo- 
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■rerishes  the  land ; but,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  exceptions.  When  a tenant  has  proved 
himself  to  he  industrious  and  trust  worthy,  aud  has  acquired  capital,  the  landlord  is  by  no 
means  averse  to  place  under  his  management  improvable  land,  witn  a promise  of  a lca>e 
when  improved ; reserving  to  himself  a controlling  power  over  the  .subletting  and  manage- 
inent  of  the  sub-tenants.  Such  middlemen  are  necessary,  and,  under  proper  control,  become 
salutary  links  in  the  chain  connecting  the  lord  of  the  soil  with  the  humblest  occupier 
thereof;  they  co-operate  with  the  landlord  in  maintaining  peace  and  good  order,  being 
equally  interested  therein,  and  become  a check  to  general  combination,  so  likely  to  prevail 
where  the  landlord,  unsupported,  has  to  contend  singly  with  one  uniform  mass  of  small  ten- 
ants combined  for  a common  object  and  interest : they  afford  a support  and  protection  to  the 
landlord,  of  which  latterly,  he  stands  much  in  need.  I do  not  think  voii  can  act  upon  any 
one  decided  principle;  you  must  bring  all  into  practice  lou  will  find  some  middlemen 
very  well  intentioned  and  improving  and  valuable  members  ot  society  ; and  on  tlie  other 
hand,  they  may  be  otherwise.  . . .,  ....  . . , 

24  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  the  condition  ot  the  large 
farmers  improving,  or  the  reverse  ?— The  class  of  large  farmers  does  not  exist  in  this  dis- 
trict, being  rather  middlemen  or  petty  landlords,  sometimes  m good  condition  and  circum- 
stances,  kind  and  protective  to  their  under-tenants.  The  condition  of  the  small  farmers 
and  labourers,  for  they  can  scarcely  he  separated,  is  improved  by  increased  industry,  viz, 
in  their  houses,  dress,'  education  of  their  children,  and  in  general  comforts ; the  increased 
demand  for,  and  value  of.  land,  and  want  of  other  employments,  has  made  them  morepni- 
dent,  intelligent,  and  industrious.  Capital  bears  no  proportion  to  extent  of  holding;  a man 
without  capital  is  often  most  eager  to  get  possession  of  land,  whilst  a labourer,  with  a cabin 
and  garden  only,  often,  bv  the  industry  of  his  family,  acquires  capital,  graces  and  con-acres 
the  land  of  another,  and  ultimately  purchases  the  interest  thereof.  I have  often  found  that 
the  case,  thereby  proving  that  not  to  the  extent  or  the  cheapness  of  the  holding,  hut  solely 
to  the  industry  .and  prudence  of  the  individual,  is  prosperity  to  he  ascribed.  The  acreable 
rent  is  usually  higher  on  small  farms  than  on  large,  and  is  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in 


liuiuur. 

25.  How  are  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  then  parents  /—Children  are  some- 
times apprenticed  out;  sometimes  the  ground  is  subdivided  amongst  them : sometimes  the 
eldest  son  gets  the  ground,  the  others,  the  personal  property  ; and  often  they'  are  left  alien 
on  the  farm  of  the  eldest  son,  who  is  overloaded  by  incumbrance,  till  the  expiration  of  the 
lease.  I have  often  found  that  a tenant  was  greatly  relieved  by  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  ; they  have  been  left  so  incumbered,  that  it  was  a relief  to  them  when  it  expired. 
Labourers  are  often  the  sous  of  small  farmers ; sometimes  occupiers  of  a house  and  garden 
only ; and  sometimes  a cow’s  grass,  held  at  will,  and  paid  for  by  labour  and  shifting  mean- 
ing, the  industry  of  a wife  weaving  a little  web  of  cloth.  Sometimes  they  are  suffered  to 
erect  a hut  on’  a bog  or  waste,  or  reclaim  it  by  potatoes,  and  then  they  are,  sometime!, 
charged  rent,  and  sometimes  removed ; but  these  are  cases  of  under-tenants,  and  praetbed 
against  the  wish  of  the  landlord.  Con-acre  prevails  generally,  mid  is  most  anxiously  sought 
for  by  the  lower  orders,  who  urge  much  the  setting  of  land  for  potato  ground.  The  acro- 
able  rent  varies  from  £10  to  £5  the  Irish  acre  ; £()  10#.  to  £3  10#.  the  statute  acre.  Oat 
ground  from  £7  to  £4,  Irish  ; £3  15s.  to  £2  10#.,  statute  acre;  and  where  the  tenant  finds 
manure,  from  £2  the  Irish  acre,  or  £ 1 5s.  the  statute,  to  no  charge.  This  is  paid  for  by 
cash,  the  sale  of  part  of  the  crop,  by  labour,  or  promissory  notes,  and  recovered  by  process 
at  quarter  sessions.  1 know  you  will  find  it  higher  about  Sligo  ; hut  in  my  district  I do 
not  know  of  any  liigher.  I know  of  many'  cases  where  a man  gets  it  for  nothing,  putting 
the  manure  on  it.  Employment  in  spring  or  harvest  is  easily  procured,  at  from  Is.  to  Sa. 
a day : at  other  times,  much  employment  is  afforded  by  the  landlord’s  improvements.  1 co 
not  begin  my  work  on  the  farm  till  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  potatoes  are  covered,  and 
from  that  to  the  1st  of  October  I may  give  300  day’s  employment : that  is  the  time  thev 
are  most  in  want  of  work.  Tlieir  turf  is  cut,  and  the  potatoes  a second  time  are  covered, 
and  all  things  are  growing,  and  they'  are  idle.  I mention  that  to  show  that  a little  manage- 
ment ought  to  be  used  in  giving  employment  to  the  tenants.  There  are  very  few  agranan 
outrages  in  this  district,  and  those  arising  mostly  from  ribbon  and  other  combinations,  and 
not  from  animosity  to  tlie  landlord.  The  people  are  naturally  peaceable  and  well  disposed,, 
anxious  to  cultivate  tbe  good-will  of  their  landlord  and  be  advised  by  him.  They  are » 
very  quiet  people,  except  when  a combination  is  got  up.  , 

20.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; as.  for 
example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors,  or  where  t e 
agent  is  resident  or  non-resident? — There  is  a great  difference  in  the  management  o 
estates,  without  reference  to  classes : and  to  good  or  bad  agency  much  of  the  improvemen 
and  prosperity,  and  many  of  the  existing  evils,  are  to  be  attributed.  Relations,  creditors, 
ignorant  inexperienced  young  men  have  too  often  been  intrusted  with  the  very  import® 
office  of  land  agent,  to  the  great  injury  of  landlord  and  tenant,  aud  of  the  peace  and  pro*; 
perity  of  the  country.  I am  sure  that  the  peace  is  repeatedly  broken  from  the  & 
management  of  agents  and  underlings,  forcing  on  the  rent  in  the  quickest  aud  case' 
manner,  through  tlie  means  of  underlings,  pocketing  the  salary  or  per  centage,  and  utter, 
indifferent  as  to  the  state  or  condition  of  the  tenants.  In  this  district,  however,  a very  dimse 
practice  prevails.  The  agent  of  the  principal  property,  Mr.  Richard  Beere,  not  only  com* 
the  rents  himself,  unassisted,  but,  though  not  resident,  visits  the  property  at  least  tar 
times  yearly ; makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  every  tenant ; encourag^ 
restrains,  corrects,  or  regulates  him,  as  occasion  may  require ; directs  and  superintends 
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improvement  of  lands,  and  sees  that  improvements  are  preserved  and  protected— receiving  1 2 th  July , 1844. 

no  tee  or  remuneration  whatever  from  the  tenants,  directly  or  indirectly.  Indeed,  in  no  

instance  have  tenants,  in  this  district,  cause  to  complain  of  oppression  or  exaction.  They  n,  35C, 
mav  have  to  complain  of  neglect;  but  I never  knew  of  exaction.  Farms  are  generally  Chas‘ K‘ °’HarQl  esq' 
entered  on  at  May  or  November,  25th  March  or  29th  September. 

2".  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to 
the  rent,  or  to  the  government  or  poor  law  valuations  ? — The  county  cess  is  nearly  3s.  in  the 
pound  compared  with  the  rent,  and  government  and  poor  law  valuations,  and  is  collected 
in  two  gales  previous  to  the  Lent  and  summer  assizes;  and  is  apportioned  on  baronies  and 
parishes  bv  the  county  treasurer,  and  applottcd  on  townlands  by  the  parish  applotters.  It 
is  rising  every  year.  ‘I  have  now  in  my  pocket— I got  it  since  I came  into  the  town— an 
order,  fixing  upon  us  the  payment  for  defending  murderers.  In  a desperate  case  of  mur- 
der, in  which  the  government  sent  down  Mr.  Brewster  to  prosecute,  an  application  was 
made  to  the  judge,  and  he  appointed  two  counsel  to  each  prisoner,  and  the  whole  of  the 
expense  was  charged  upon  us.  There  was  no  verdict  found  by  the  jury,  and  the  matter 
was  brought  on  again  before  another  judge,  who  took  advantage  of  the  former  precedent, 
and  said  "he  would  act  upon  it.  The  same  case  was  tried  before  two  judges.  Then  came 
on  a murder  case  of  which  I had  some  knowledge,  and  the  judge  at  that  time  said  we 
had  the  power  of  refusing  it.  The  way  it  came  before  us  was  by  a general  presentment 
for  crown  cases,  allowances  by  the  court. 

28.  Have  the  grand  jury  considered  whether  the  presentment  for  those  fees  is  impera- 
tive or  optional  ? — I do  not  think  we  have  ever  had  them  before  us  in  detail,  more  than 
so  much  for  prosecutors  ordered  under  the  court.  The  poor  rate,  hitherto,  has  not  ex- 
ceeded 2\d.  in  the  pound  yearly.  The  landlord’s  proportion  thereof  is  usually  allowed  on 
payment  of  the  next  rent.  By  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the  landlord  the  tenant  has  been 
relieved  from  all  care,  expense,  or  responsibility  attending  it.  "Where  old  leases  exist, 
the  reduced  rent-charge  has  been  added  to  the  rent.  In  new  takes  it  has  been  altogether 
emitted. 

29.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  comity  cess  and 
other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — I am  not  prepared 
to  suggest  any  measures  of  improvement  in  law  or  practice  respecting  the  occupation  of 
land  in  Ireland.  The  more  simple  the  law  is,  the  less  expensive,  and  more  prompt  in  its 
operation.  The  more  landlords  attend  to  and  enforce  the  salutary  covenants  in  leases 
for  the  improvement  and  protection  of  the  land,  the  better  for  all  parties : in  too  many 
instances  landlords  have  neglected  or  overlooked  these  duties,  enforcing  only  the  payment 
of  rent,  without  regard  to  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the  land  and  tenant.  I cannot 
rappose  a legislative  enactment  made  calculated  to  meet  the  various  cases  arising  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  and  I therefore  think  they  are  better  left  to  special  Covenants  and 
agreements.  The  county  cess  is  a great  and  increasing  burden  on  land,  and  particularly 
on  the  tenant  who  pays  it ; the  uncertainty  of  amount,  the  changes  in  valuation  and  applot- 
ment,  are  sources  of  great  grievance  to  the  occupying  tenant,  which  it  is  desirable  he 
should  be  relieved  from.  The  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  will  best  be  improved 
by  increased  intercourse,  by  mutual  confidence,  and  by  relief  from  a constant  and  con- 
tinued political  agitation,  which,  has  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  all  security  and 
confidence  whatever. 

30.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  payment  of  the 
county  rate  should  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  rent-charge,  and  that  the  land- 
lord should  pay  it  first,  and  add  it  afterwards  to  the  rent  ? — Where  a townland  is  held  by 
one  tenant,  I do  not  see  the  least  objection  to  it,  but  where  a landlord  has  land  that  gets 
into  a very  awkward  subdivision,  there  great  difficulty  arises  in  apportioning  it  among 
them.  I never  cared  in  what  way  these  tilings  were  placed,  if  you  allowed  a little  time 
to  regulate  them,  but  as  great  changes  are  dangerous  and  create  confusion,  I think  the 
people  would  be  better  with  the  old  evil  than  with  an  attempt  to  remedy  it.  I know  my 
’frish,  as  a landlord,  would  be  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  tenant  should  have  nobody 
to  deal  with  but  myself. 

31.  Are  those  few  exceptions  the  class  of  middlemen  you  still  kept  up  ? — No. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  Andrew  Baker,  sworn  and  examined. 

o’  S'”6-  iR  your  resihence  ? — Red  Hill,  in  the  upper  part  of  this  county,  near  Boyle. 

T Tv?at  ^ occupation  ? — I am  a grazier  and  farmer. 

Qii  at  <luanti*y  °h  land  do  you  hold? — I hold  very  near  1,000  Irish  acres — I would 
and  odd — the  greater  part  under  Lord  Viscount  Lorton,  and  many  other  landlords. 
4.  How  many  acres  have  you  usually  in  tillage? — I would  say  about  thirty  acres  between 
crops,  including  turnips,  rape,  oats,  and  potatoes : I grow  no  wheat, 
o.  W hat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  cess  collector  of  the  half 
barony  of  Coolavin. 

tilf  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  generally  in  grazing  farms  or 

ge  farms  ? — Part  of  it  is  grazing — a good  deal  of  it.  In  one  parish,  called  Killaraght, 

there  is  a good  deal  of  grazing. 

< . Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  the  reverse  ? — Improving  very  much  in  the 

way  Ot  green  crops  and  potatoes  both  for  cattle,  . - " • 

JtartII,  - 2 C 2 
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S.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used'?— In  general  we  use  what  we  call  log  staff, 
and  stable  manure : some  use  lime.  .... 

J).  Do  they  burn  much  in  your  neighbourhood . — res,  they  do  m parts  ot  it. 

10.  What  do  you  consider  the  result  of  that  to  the  ground  ? — I do  not  admire  it ; I do 
not  think  it  right  unless  you  burn  deep  moor,  having  a certain  quantity  of  turf  on  it. 

11.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the 
district  ? — Not  in  the  district  I live  in. 

12.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — The  general 
size  is  small.  A great  many  of  our  landlords  are  absentees.  In  general  we  have  poor 
tenants,  except  when  Lord  Lorton  has  sent  in  a tenant. 

13.  Has  the  improvement  in  tillage  as  yet  had  .any  effect  on  the  demand  for  labour?— 

I consider  not : we  have  an  over-abundant  population. 

14.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing,  or  the  reverse? — I think  not:  I think  they  are 

decreasing  in  number ; and  the  stock  in  my  recollection  fed  in  the  country  are  decreas- 
ing also.  . . 

15.  Are  they  principally  appropriated  to  rearing  or  fattening  cattle  ( — Hearing  cattle 
generally ; for,  with  the  exception  of  one  parish,  it  is  not  able  to  fatten  for  the  market. 

l(i.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale.  or  in  common  ? — Very  few  at  present. 

17.  Wliat  was  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  holding  ; was  it  beneficial,  or  otherwise  ?— It 
was  not  beneficial ; rather  otherwise. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation?— 
With  the  exception  of  Lord  Lortou’s  property,  it  is  by  proposal,  to  the  highest  and  fairest 
bidder  in  every  sense,  in  our  barony  ; hut  it  is  by  valuation  with  Lord  Lorton’s  tenants. 

19.  What  class  of  persons  does  lie  employ  to  value  the  land? — He  gives  you  the  power 
of  appointing  one  of  the  respectable  tenantry  on  the  estate,  and  he  sends  a person  lie  has 
for  the  purpose. 

20.  Is  the  sum  agreed  upon  by  them  the  rent  put  upon  the  land? — Yes,  the  sum  agreed 
upon  by  them  is  the  rent  for  the  land. 

21.  Is  it  generally  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreahle  one? — Acreable. 

22.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land,  speaking  generally  of  the  country  ?— 
I would  say,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Lorton’s  land,  from  30s.  to  35a.,  and  he  lets  some 
from  15s.  up  to  £1,  and  from  that  up  to  22s. 

23.  Do  you  mean  land  of  the  same  quality  let  at  30s.  and  20.?.  ? — No ; land  of  a better 
quality,  under  the  valuation  which  lias  been  made. 

24.  Under  the  system  of  valuation  you  have  described  ? — Yes. 

25.  Land  of  the  same  description  which  other  people  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  at  30.?. 
to  35s.,  Lord  Lorton  is  in  the  habit  of  setting  at  the  price  you  have  stated,  15s.  to  22s.?— 
Yes. 

26.  When  these  valuators  are  appointed,  in  regard  to  that  part  of  Lord  Lorton’s  estate, 
is  it  understood  that  they  are  to  value  it  at  a reasonable  rent  ? — The  valuation  that  they 
think  fair  between  landlord  and  tenant ; and  then  if  we  build  upon  his  lordship’s  estate, 
we  have  three  and  a half  per  cent.,  and  we  get  a lease  of  three  lives  or  sixty-one  years. 
After  the  valuation,  we  are  allowed  out  of  our  rent,  three  and  a half  per  cent,  for  money 
expended. 

27.  Are  the  rents  charged  from  15s.  to  22s.  under  the  value,  or  the  rent  charged  by  the 
other  Landlords  over  the  value  ? — I think  it  is  over  the  value ; and  I see  them  in  a state  of 
poverty  which  makes  me  think  so,  although  they  are  equally  industrious : it  arises  from 
absenteeism,  which  Is  the  ruin  of  the  people. 

28.  If  you  were  to  value  the  lands  on  your  oath,  what  value  should  you  say  ought  to  be 
attached  to  them? — From  15s.  up  to  25s.  would  he  a fair  value. 

29.  Are  they  grazing  lands  ? — No,  tillage  lands. 

30.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  lettiug  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government 
valuations  ? — It  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  more  than  the  government.  The  poor  law 
valuation  I do  not  think  is  a fail-  one. 

31.  What  proportion  does  the  government  valuation  hear  to  Lord  Lorton’s  letting?— It 
is  pretty  much  the  same  ; it  varies  in  very  few  cases. 

32.  When  you  say  the  poor  law  valuation  is  bad,  do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  unequal,  or 
that  it  is  too  high  or  too  low  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  averaged  fairly.  I hold  land  in  many 
places,  and  in  more  unions  than  one.  I hold  in  Roscommon. 

33.  Do  you  think  the  government  valuation  an  equable  one  ? — Yes,  I really  do ; tie 
qualities  are  fairly  valued  in  general ; there  may  be  some  exceptions  that  I am  not  aware  of. 

34.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — With  Lord  Lorton 
we  never  pay  half  a year’s  rent  until  a year’s  rent  is  due  ; but  other  landlords  in  mv  neigh- 
bourhood generally  make  them  pay  pretty  sharply  the  May  rent  in  August  or  September, 
from  that  to  October ; but  there  is  a year’s  rent  invariably  due  to  Lord  Lorton  when  we 
have  to  pay  a half. 

35.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  in  that  country,  by  hills  ?— No,  except  an 
individual  instance,  where  we  might  oblige  our  neighbours  by  endorsing  a hill,  that  he 
might  have  means  to  meet  it.  The  ruin  of  the  country  is  absenteeism ; it  is  the  ruin  of 
the  country. 

36.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — A great  number 
of  them  do. 

37 . What  is  your  impression  of  the  system  of  loan  funds  ? — It  is  ruinous. 

38.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— "7 
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distress by  civil  bill,  and  then  putting  them  into  gaol,  and  they  cannot  get  out  without 

givin"  up  their  land. 

C 3of  Is  the  distress  often  sold  ? — Frequently  with  some  landlords  ; it  is  not  a general  tiling. 

40.  What,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  the  expense  of  proceeding  to  sell°a 

distress  ?— -The  tenant  is  charged  4 cl.  a day  for  the  cattle  per  head  to  the  pound  keeper, 
for  fourteen  days.  • . 

41.  What  does  the  bailiff  get  for  driving  ? — I never  knew  a bailiff  to  get  any  thing ; but 
there  are  the  auctioneer’s  fees,  Is.  in  the  pound,  and  the  pound  keeper. 

42.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — .Always. 

43!  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Generally  on 
account,  with  the  exception  of  some  landlords.  It  is  generally  so  as  far  as  my  neighbour- 
hood is  concerned.  ..  , , 

44.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middle- 

men  ? Some  from  the  proprietor,  and  some  from  middlemen. 

45.  Which  are  the  most  comfortable,  the  tenants  of  the  proprietor  or  the  middleman? 

The  tenants  of  the  proprietor. 

46.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— Generally  at  will,  from  the 
agitation  caused  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

47.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  their  part  for  leases  ?— -Very  great ; and  I think  it  would 
ensure  to  the  landlord  his  rent : if  they  had  leases  it  would  give  them  an  interest  in  the 
land. 

48.  In  your  opinion,  then,  this  mode  of  tenure-at-will  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the 
condition  of  the  tenants? — Yes,  no  doubt,  and  on  the  condition  of  the  land  too. 

49.  What  effect  has  it  as  to  the  subdivision  of  farms ; is  there  any  general  system  of 
subdividing  farms  near  you? — Very  great  from  over  population : where  I have  known  one 
man  residing  there  are  four,  five,  or  six  now. 

50.  Do  you  think  the  people  are  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? — Yes. 

51.  At  the  existing  rents? — Yes ; I should  think  that  they  would  take  them  even  at  the 
existing  rents,  but  the  landlords  do  not  wish  to  give  them.  From  political  and  religious 
agitation,  that  relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant  that  always  ought  to  exist,  has 
been  done  away  with. 

52.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord  or  tenant  ? — By 
the  tenants  on  his  lordship’s  property  : by  the  tenants  in  every  case  I may  say. 

53.  Do  the  Landlords  bear  any  proportion  of  the  expenditure  ? — No,  never,  except  Lord 
Lorton,  and  he  allows  three  and  a half  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure. 

54.  Is  that  confined  to  houses,  or  what  arrangement  does  he  make  as  to  draining  the 
land  ? — Houses  and  offices. 

55.  Has  he  introduced  any  system  as  to  draining  the  land  ? — No. 

56.  Does  he  require  any  plan  of  the  house  to  be  submitted  to  him? — No.  You  go  and 
say  what  you  are  able  to  do  when  the  land  is  valued,  and  if  you  lay  out  £400  or  £500  or 
£l  ,000,  you  get  three  and  a half  per  cent,  upon  the  money  expended. 

57.  Has  that  allowance  proved  a great  inducement  to  his  tenantry? — Very  great. 

58.  Do  the  tenants-at-will  appear  equally  willing  to  improve  upon  them  farms  as  those 
who  have  leases  ? — No,  they  do  not.  I understand  those  tenants  who  have  been  interfered 
with  in  their  relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant,  that  their  names  are  put  down  in  a 
book — so  I have  heard  ; I did  not  see  it — and  if  they  are  proper  people  they  are  never  dis- 
turbed by  Lord  Lorton  : them  names  are  entered  in  the  rental,  and  they  are  never 
disturbed.  He  thinks  it  better  not  to  give  them  leases  from  the  agitation  of  the  country. 

59.  What  do  you  wish  the  commissioners  to  understand  by  “ proper  persons  ? ” — Indus- 
trious persons,  and  people  fond  of  minding  then-  own  business,  and  not  interfering  in  the 
societies  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  country. 

60.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district,  and  what  is  the  price 
paid? — According  to  the  varying  prices;  according  to  the  landlord.  If  there  is  a good 
Landlord,  I consider  people  would  give  more  for  a small  farm  under  him,  than  for  a large 
farm  under  a bad  landlord. 

61.  Is  it  so  far  recognised  that  you  could  say  what  is  usually  paid  for  it  by  the  acre  or 
the  year’s  rent? — I have  often  known  ten  acres  to  bring  near  £100. 

62.  Were  there  leases  in  those  cases  ? — Yes,  in  those  cases  ; and  from  forty  to  fifty  peo- 
ple bring  on  the  townlaud ; but  the  times  are  worse  now  than  they  have  been. 

. 63.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  or  turning  out  of  tenants,  to  increase  the 
size  of  farms  ? — Where  there  were  one  acre  men  and  two  acre  men,  there  have  been  cases 
of  consolidation  in  many  instances,  from  the  over-population,  where  they  could  not  exist 
except  by  con-acre. 

64.  What  course  is  pm-sued  in  those  cases  to  relieve  the  land  from  those  tenants  ? — 
Some  of  them  have  held  out,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  their  landlords  ; some  quitted  peace- 
ably,  or  got  money  to  emigrate  (I  know  that  in  many  instances) ; but  some  of  them  have 
been  so  positive  that  they  would  not  take  what  was  offered,  and  they  have  caused  a great 
dew  of  litigation  at  sessions  and  assizes  in  this  comity,  and  a great  deal  of  ill  will. 

0.  When  you  talk  of  tenants  having  been  removed  because  they  were  too  many  upon 
tne  townland,  what  has  been  the  size  of  the  farms  into  which  it  has  been  enlarged  ? — From 
eiL°  {7eilty  acres  in  general,  and  sometimes  less. 

. Have  there  been  any  ejectments  of  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  on  religious  or 
^roiiri^s  ? — Not  in  my  neighbourhood  ; I never  heard  of  any  in  the  district  with 
c I am  acquainted.  It  does  not  come  within  my  knowledge. 


12fA  July,  1844. 
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lgs  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

OT  Does  tie  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ?-Tes ; very  much  so. 

68  Is  that  carried  on  with  the  assent  of  the  landlords  ? I presume  not. 

60  What  course  do  they  adopt  to  prevent  it?— They  cannot  pursue  any  course  untd 
their  tenures  are  out : I presume  under  leases  that  do  not  contain  the  non-alienation  clause, 
and  where  they  do  not  see  that  the  landlords  take  any  steps ; there  is  such  an  over 
abundant  population  iu  the  country.  They  do  not  wish  to  persecute  them  and  turn  them 
out,  or  take  a son  from  1ns  father.  , 

TO  In  your  opinion,  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  is  there  a disposition 
to  give  a preference  to  the  occupying  tenant,  at  the  expiration  of  a lease  ? T es ; if  he  is 

a proper  ^nnsoii  paTe  peell  the  head  tenant  or  the  sub-tenant  ? — Yes  ; if  he  is  a 

proper  person  the  Landlord  will  always  prefer  him  to  another,  if  he  is  a solvent  proper 

tenant.^  ,.  a wWlo  ag0  of  j,r0per  characters,  meaning  persons  who  did  not  belong 
to  certain  societies,  do  you  allude  to  illegal  combinations,  or  political  societies  ? I mean, 
in  the  first  instance,  illegal  combinations,  and  I must  be  explicit  with  you,  I mean  trouble- 
some characters,  great  politicians,  reading  newspapers  in  companies,  and  going  about  in  the 
country  and  reading  them  in  public  houses,  and  getting  a set  of  young  fellows  and  exciting 
their  minds.  I do  not  consider  them  proper  persons,  let  them  be  any  sect  they  please.  I 
find  no  fault  with,  a man  for  that,  but  for  exciting  their  minds. 

73.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  no  disfavour  shown  to  men  on  account. of  their  reli- 
"ious  or  political  opinions,  unless  they  are  going  about  disturbing  the  minds  of  their 

neighbours  ? Some  landlords  may,  and  some  may  not,  according  to  the  representation 

that  is  made  to  them.  If  a landlord  is  not  resident — if  he  is  an  absentee,  and  has  not  the 
means  of  knowing  how  liis  tenantry  stand,  the  representations  of  his  agent  may  have 
weight  with  him. 

74.  In  cases  of  new  letting,  what  generally  becomes  of  the  under-tenants ; are  they 
continued  ?— Some  of  them  are  continued  where  there  is  room  for  them ; the  proper  part 
of  them  are  recognised,  and  they  get  characters  from  their  neighbours. 

75.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  larger  class  of  farmers  ; do  you  think  them  improving 
in  their  condition  ? — Latterly  I believe  they  arc  not. 

76.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  of  small  farms  ?— They  are 
safer  off  than  men  paying  from  £500  to  £1,000  a year,  or  £300  a year. 

77.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  labourers ; are  they  improving?  —There 
is  no  doubt  we  want  employment. 

78.  Is  the  acreable  rent  on  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  than  on  the  large  farms  ?— I 
cannot  say  that.  If  the  lands  held  by  the  small  tenantry  were  treated  as  the  graziers  or 
farmers  would  do,  they  could  as  well  rent  their  ground  as  we.  In  general,  if  there  is  a 
farm  to  be  let  a man  of  some  means  may  get  it  something  cheaper ; but  still  I think  they 
might  pay  their  rent  as  well  as  the  large  farmers  under  the  same  landlords  when  rents  are 
fair. 

79.  By  what  means  are  the  younger  children  of  the  poorer  tenantry  provided  for  at  the 
death  of  their  parents  ? — They  must  go  among  their  friends  where  there  is  an  absentee 
landlord.  They  must  go  now  into  the  poor-house. 

80.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — Generally  they 
hold  them  from  any  farmer  in  the  country,  or  any  grazier,  or  any  landlord  that  wishes  to 
have  cottiers,  and  requires  their  services. 

81.  What  rent  do  they  usually  pay  for  it? — It  varies  a good  deal. 

82.  Suppose  they  had  a cottage  and  garden  ? — Some  have  a garden  and  one  or  two 
acres,  and  have  wages  too.  I give  my  labourers  8 d.  a day  three  quarters  of  the  year,  and 
(id.  in  the  winter  quarter. 

83.  Is  that  usual  through  the  country  ? — Yes. 

84.  Do  you  feed  them  ? — Yes.  I feed  some  men.  I feed  my  ploughmen,  and  carmen, 
and  the  servant  men  in  my  house ; those  I employ  by  the  year. 

85.  Generally  through  the  country,  what  do  they  pay  for  their  cottages? — For  their 
small  houses  they  pay  sometimes  15s.  or  £l  without  any  land,  and  then  they  take  con- 
acre. 

86.  What  do  they  pay  for  con-acre  ? — The  general  price  is  from  £9  to  £7  in  my  part 
of  the  country — that  is  what  you  call  con-acre  potatoes;  then  con-acre  oats  is  much 
cheaper. 

87.  By  what  class  of  persons  are  con-acrc  oats  taken  ? — They  are  small  tenants,  holding 
from  six  to  seven  acres,  that  have  time  unemployed ; and  they  take  one  or  two  acres 
according  to  their  help  in  tilling  them,  from  the  fanner  who  sets  liis  ground  in  con-acre. 

88.  How  do  they  recover  payment  for  their  con-acre  ground  ? — By  civil  bill,  and  hy 
keeping  the  crop.  In  some  instances  I have  been  told  it  is  not  the  law,  but  some  people 
do'  it. 

89.  Have  there  been  any  outrages  connected  with  the  occupation  of  land  in  the  district 
in  which  you  live? — A good  deal. 

90.  In  wliat  have  they  originated  ? — The  tenants  being  put  out  and  their  neighbour* 
being  put  in,  in  one  way  or  another  ; but  these  were,  partly,  conflicts  not  connected  wit 
land. 

91.  When  did  these  agrarian  outrages  which  arose  from  one  man  being  put  out  an . 
another  put  in  occur  ? — There  have  been  a good  many  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymote, 
hut  it  was  more  from  election  feelings  than  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
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92.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  different  classes ; for 
example,  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  compared  with  those  of  small  ? — A great  deal ; 
and  those  that  are  not  absentees  manage  better. 

93.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  are. 

94.  How  are  they  managed  generally  ? — I think  they  are  under  pretty  good  manage- 
ment. I think  the  receivers,  in  cases  of  that  land,  arc  very  lenient  proper  people. 

95.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — Sometimes  March,  sometimes 
in  September,  sometimes  in  November,  and  sometimes  in  May,  according  as  the  farms  may 
drop.  Some  landlords  wish  to  have  then’  tenants  in  in  May  and  November,  and  some 
March  and  September. 

96.  What  proportion  does  the  county  ccss  usually  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  common 
setting  value? — Sometimes  2s. ; and  it  rises  and  falls  according  as  the  levy  is  laid  on.  It 
varies  very  much.  The  summer  cess  is  higher  than  the  spring  cess.  Sometimes,  at  this 
present  moment,  we  are  obliged  to  collect  as  low  as  Id.,  and  l^d.,  and  2d.,  in  my  district, 
under  the  new  regulation. 

97.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  commissioners? — No,  none. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Rev.  Leiuis  Potter,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I am  rector  of  Drumard,  in  this  county,  and  I reside  there. 

2.  Have  you  prepared  any  statement  relative  to  the  transactions  of  Mr.  Cooper,  in 
endeavouring  to  establish  industrial  schools  upon  his  property? — Yes.  At  the  special 
desire  of  Edward  Joshua  Cooper,  esq.,  of  Markree  Castle,  county  of  Sligo,  I beg  leave  to 
submit  to  you  the  following  statement,  relative  to  the  schools  of  trades  established  by  him 
(for  the  benefit  of  his  tenantry  and  them  sons)  on  his  property  in  Collooney,  in  this  county. 
My  object  in  doing  so  on  his  behalf  is,  to  enable  you  to  form  a judgment  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  attended  him  as  a landlord  in  carrying  out  his  plans  in  this  matter  for  the 
advantage  of  the  people  intrusted  to  his  care.  Although  the  institution  in  its  establish- 
ment appears  to  have  been  hailed  by  the  tenants  as  a great  boon  and  advantage  to  the 
rising  generation,  still  I am  very  sorry  to  be  obliged,  in  the  commencement  of  this  state- 
ment, to  observe,  that  the  failure  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  object  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  any  other 
cause  than  a want  of  encouragement  and  co-operation  generally  on  the  part  of  those  whom 
he  conceives  should  have  been  foremost  in  upholding  and  supporting  an  institution,  where 
their  work  could  have  been  well  executed,  at  the  usual  charges  of  the  country ; and  where, 
at  the  same  time,  their  sons  and  dependents,  who  required  instruction  in  the  several  trades, 
could  be  properly  taught.  Mr.  Cooper  feels  that  the  case  should  be  concisely  and  satis- 
factorily stated  to  you,  as  members  of  this  commission,  in  order  that,  through  you,  an 
opportunity  may  be  afforded  to  those  in  authority,  as  also  the  public,  generally,  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  discouragement  that  a landlord  is  subjected  to,  when  induced,  by  a high 
sense  of  duty,  to  put  into  operation  a plan  of  this  land  for  the  amelioration  of  his  tenantry. 
I must,  however,  observe,  that  I have  only  to  deal  with  facts  in  making  this  communication. 
It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  undertake  the  invidious  task  of  tracing  to  any  particular 
motives  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  those  from  whom  Mr.  Cooper  had  good  reason  to 
expect  active  assistance  in  tliis  undertaking.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  show,  that  under  the 
most  promising  appearances  of  kindliness  on  the  part  of  the  whole  body  of  his  tenantry, 
his  project  has  not  only  not  succeeded,  but  has  most  signally  failed,  with  very  considerable 
loss  to  him..  The  schools  are  now  closed ; the  several  masters  are  discharged ; the  appren- 
tices are  being  transferred  to  other  masters ; and  the  whole  concern,  which  was  intended 
by  its  generous  founder  to  be  the  nursery  of  industry,  improvement,  and  morals,  stands  as 
only  a spectre — the  monument  of  disappointed  hope.  It  would,  however,  be  comparatively 
less  distressing,  if  the  history  of  one  of  these  schools  of  trade  (the  tailors)  did  not  afford  a 
melancholy  example  of  the  evil  disposition  of  some  wicked  ones,  who  arc  to  be  found  in  so 
many  instances  the  abettors  and  perpetrators  of  crime.  I11  the  month  of  June,  1843,  the 
workshop  of  this  school  was  set  fire  to,  either  on  Sunday  night,  or  on  Monday  morning,  and  the 
entire  of  the  goods  contained  therein  was  consumed  or  damaged ; and  so  persuaded  were 
the  grand  jury  of  the  county  that  the  act  was  a malicious  one,  that  they  granted  a present- 
ment, amounting  to  over  £G6,  for  the  injury  done  to  the  property  in  this  school ; and  not 
only  this,  so  convinced  were  the  same  gentlemen  that  this  act  was  not  perpetrated  by  people 

fr0:m  a distance,  that  they  assessed  the  entire  sum  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 

wr°i°-ney-  ®e^ore  J e,der  into  a statement  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  Mr.  Cooper  in 
establishing  and  supporting  these  schools  of  trades,  I will  refer  the  members  of  this  com- 
mission to  the  several  documents  connected  with  them.  The  first  of  these  documents  to 
J~'cr  ^ohld  call  attention,  is  the  copy  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Cooper,  which  is  printed  and 
aea  ‘Brighton,  December  10,  1840,”  and  addressed  to  the  tenantry  on  the  Markree 
estates 

sour^  ^tENDS1 — J^ri  an^iety  has  long  been  strongly  felt  by  me,  to  endeavour  to  open  some  new 
earn'68  °*  emP  °Jment  for  your  children,  the  number  of  whom  is  far  too  numerous  to  admit  of  their 
occnrrj?  + comfortable  livelihood  as  farmers,  from  the  subdivision  of  land.  It  has,  consequently, 

rre  to  me  to  establish  a school  of  trades  in  Collooney,  where  certain-  of  your  children  may  learn 
obtain  e+lFenSe  xc  I3800™6  carpenters,  smiths,  tailors,  or  shoemakers.  The  masters  shall  (if  I can 
shortl  1 vT  Sufficiently  quahhed)  be  selected  from  among  yourselves.  A model  farm  will  also  be 
mode  ^f^ II  °Ut>  Dear  Bame  town,  with  a view  of  instructing  others  of  your  children  in  the  best 
tenants.  ^a^e’  to  enable  them  to  become  efficient  farmers,  should  they  hereafter  become 

> or  to -qualify  them  for  the  situation  of  stewards.  I estimate  that  about  twenty  pupils  may  be 
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i i i or.,1  +i,nt  nlinnt  three  years’  tuition  will  be,  in  most  cases,  sufficient.  The  accounts 

ofWth7e^Ee  and  produce  of  the  model  farm  will  be  regularly  kept,  and  submitted  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  tenantry,  for  their  instruction  and  encouragement. 

Tta  irfttaiB  required  to  to  obseraed  by  tlo  candidates  lot  entrance  mto  any  of  tbe  scliools,  will 

Sit  bare  attended  some  school  either  wholly  or  partially  supported  by  me. 

They  must  be  recommended  by  their  clergyman  for  good  conduct,  as  well  as  by  the  visitor  to,  and 
master  of  the  school  they  have  attended,  and  they  must  pass  a general  examination  as  to  them 

^IThdr'parent  or  parents  must  hare  testimonials  as  to  their  general  good  moral  character,  industry, 
and  punctuality  in  observing  their  engagements  with  their  landlord. 

Tlie  boys  must  he  bound  by  indenture,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  fire  years,  but  rail  he  discharged 
from  the  agricultural  and  trades'  school  as  soon  as  they  are  consrdered  to  be  sufflotentl,  nistocted. 
The  parents  will  be  expected  to  provide  their  children,  while  learning  their  trades,  m diet  and  lodg. 
ing,  md  to  procure  for  them  decent  clothing,  as  no  fees  will  he  charged  for  their  indentures. 

The  hors  in  the  agricultural  school  will  be  lodged,  and  under  tie  entire  control  of  the  superm- 
tendent,  with  whom  tlioir  parents  mnst  make  an  arrangement  for  tlloir  diet  and  clothing. 

No  bor  in  anT  of  the  schools,  to  be  permitted  to  absent  himself,  except  open  illness  or  special 
loare.  A premium  wiU  be  given  to  tile  best  conducted  and  most  advanced  ot  each  trade,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  year  of  apprenticeship. 

As  it  is  expected  that  the  schools!  _ .... 

of  children  may  now  make  application  for  their  admission. 

I would  next  beg  of  tbe  members  of  this  commission  to  read  tbe  account  of  a meeting  of 
tbe  above  tenants,  which  was  held  at  Collooney,  on  Monday,,  the  18th  of  January,  1841, 
the  proceedings  of  which  meeting  were  published  as  an  advertisement  mthe.bhgo  J ournal, 
on  Friday,  the  22nd  January,  1841,  and  from  which  paper  I take  the  following  copy 

At  a Meeting  of  tlie  Markree  tenantry,  held  in  the  town  of  Collooney,  on  Monday,  the  ISth  of 

^It * was  moved" by  Mr.  C.  W.  Armstrong,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tyghe,  and  resolved  unani- 
mously__That  Mr,  John  Benson  do  take  the  chair.  . 

Moved  by  Mr.  George  Barker,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  and  resolved  unanimously— 1 hat 
a respectful  and  thankful  address  be  presented  to  our  most  excellent  landlord,  Edward  Joshua  Cooper, 
esq.  M.P.,  in  reply  to  his  kind  letter  addressed  to  the  tenantry  on  the  Markree  estates,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the ’schools  of  trades,  and  model  farm,  to  be  established  at  his  sole  expense,  in  and  near  the 
town  of  Collooney,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sons  of  his  tenantry. 

Moved  by  Mr.  A.  Bushy,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  M‘Shine,  and  resolved  unanimously— That  the 
address  now  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  he  adopted  as  the  address  of  this  meeting. 

Moved  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Armstrong,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Andrew  Buchanan,  and  resolved  unani- 
mously  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  and  are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Potter, 

for  his  lively  interest  in  our  welfare,  and  the  kind  share  he  has  taken  in  our  proceedings  this  day, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  transmit  to  Mr.  Cooper  our  address,  with  a copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  us.  . . 

Moved  by  Mr.  Peter  Durham,  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Benson,  and  resolved  unanimously — mat 
these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Sligo  papers. 

Moved  by  Mr.  Joshua  Woodland,  seconded  by  Mr.  William  Morrison,  and  resolved  unanimously — 
That  Mi".  John  Benson  do  leave  the  chair,  and  that  Mr.  Peter  Durham  be  called  thereto. 

Moved  by  Mr.  George  Simpson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Newburn,  and  resolved  unanimously— 
That  the  best  thanks  of  this  meeting  are  hereby  given  to  Mr.  John  Benson,  for  his  very  proper 
conduct  in  the  chair.  (Signed.)  Peter  Durham,  Chairman. 


Tlie  following  is  the  reply  to  Mr.  Cooper’s  address : — 

Collooney , January  18th,  1841. 

Honored  Sir, — Permit  us  most  respectfully  to  assure  you  that  your  kind  address  to  the  tenantry 
on  the  Markree  estates  has  been  read  by  us  with  great  pleasure  and  sincere  gratitude  to  you,  as  our 
benevolent  and  liberal  landlord.  It  is  an  addition  to  the  many  pledges  we  have  received,  from  time  to 
time,  at  your  hands,  that  not  only  our  welfare,  hut  the  best  interests  of  the  rising  generation  among 
us,  is  an  object  very  near  to  your  heart.  You  have  been  the  conciliating  arbiter  of  our  differences 
(when  such  have  occasionally  existed) — the  faithful  councillor  in  our  difficulties — the  ingenuous  friend 
in  our  trials — the  generous  benefactor  of  the  distressed — the  kind  protector  of  the  orphan  and 
widow — the  unbounded  dispenser  of  clothing  to  the  naked,  and  of  food  to  the  hungry  ; this  is  only  a 
just  expression  of  what  we  experience  and  witness,  and  we  place  it  before  you,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
liattery  and  adulation,  hut  as  a testimony  which  justice  demands  from  us.  In  addressing  you  on  this 
occasion,  we  most  thankfully  and  unreservedly  accept  your  letter  as  a further  pledge  of  tlie  interest 
you  take  in  us  and  in  our  concerns,  and  we  consider  the  conditions  set  forth  by  you  as  most  useful  in 
detail;  but  we  most  specially  notice  with  our  approval,  that  one  which  makes  it  necessary  that  all 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  school  of  trades,  &c.,  should  he  educated  at  some  school  either 
entirely  or  partially  supported  by  you ; while  this  will  secure  to  them  advancement  in  all  useful 
knowledge  suited  to  their  station,  it  is  gratifying  to  us  to  feel  that  their  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion will  be  advanced.  We,  therefore,  fully  admit  the  value  of  this  condition,  and  rejoice  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  at  your  hands,  the  children  on  the  Markree  estates  have  the  privilege  of  attending  schools 
established  on  the  basis  of  Christian  principles.  That  your  proposed  plan  (under  God’s  providence) 
will  prosper,  we  believe ; and  while  we  acknowledge  His  goodness  in  causing  "our  lot  to  be  cast  under 
a landlord  whom  we  have  every  reason  to  regard  and  respect,  we  hope  we  shall,  by  our  conduct  an 
demeanour,  continue  to  deserve  the  kindness  and  affection  of  you,  our  landlord  and  friend.  Praying 
that  God’s  blessing  may  ever  be  vouchsafed  to  you,  your  valuable  lady,  aud  family, 

We  have  the  honor  to  remain,  honored  sir,  your  faithful  and  attached  servants, 

John  Benson*  Chairman. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures.^ 

To  Eduard  J.  Cooper,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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All  tliino-s  thus  having  promised  so  well,  Mr.  Cooper,  accordingly,  gave  directions  to  have 
a large  house  suitably  fitted  up  for  the  school  trades  about  to  be  instituted.  This  'was 
accomplished  at  an  expense  to  him  of  about  £400.  Forms  of  application  and  indentures 
were  also  provided ; and,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1841,  the  whole  machinery  was  supplied : 
masters  were  provided  with  every  requisite,  and  twelve  apprentices  were  admitted  to  be 
taught  the  several  trades  to  which  they  were  bound,  their  applications  [See  Appendix. 
jy0-  23,1  being  approved.  Tho  additional  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  schools,  a copy  of 
which  has  been  given  to  each  master,  are  as  follow : — 

RULES. 

1st.  As  it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  founder  of  this  school  to  afford  instruction  to  those  appren- 
tices admitted  which  may  enable  them  to  contribute  to  their  own  support,  and  thereby  render  them  as 
far  as  possible  independent,  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  institution,  should  they  prove  incapable  or  unwilling  to  receive  instruction,  or  in  any  other 
respect  appear  unfit.  _ . 

2nd.  The  school  to  be  opened  at  six,  A.M.,  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  October,  and  at 
eight,  a.m.,  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  1st  of  April ; half  an  hour  to  be  allowed  to  the  apprentices 
for  breakfast,  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  The  actual  time  of  work  of  the  apprentices  is  not  to  exceed 
twelve  hours  of  the  twenty-four  in  each  day  and  night. 

3rd.  The  master  will  be  held  accountable  for  his  watchfulness  over  and  care  of  the  apprentices 
under  his  charge,  and  must  report  any  misconduct. 

4th.  The  four  masters  employed  in  the  institution  are  expected  to  superintend,  in  rotation, 
weekly,  the  dormitory,  to  see  that  the  apprentices  are  in  bed  every  night  at  ten  o’clock,  at  the  latest ; 
and  to  lock  the  doors  of  the  building  at  that  hour. 

5th.  Where  persons  bring  materials  to  be  worked  up  by  the  trade,  they  must  be  examined  by 
the  master,  and  approved  of  by  him  as  being-  of  sufficiently  good  quality,  before  he  engages  to  do  the 
work  desired. 

6th.  The  master  must  be  accountable  for  the  preservation  and  proper  usage  of  the  tools  provided 
for  the  school. 


Having  laid  before  you  all  the  documents  connected  with  the  establishment  and  manage- 
ment of  these  schools,  I now  beg  to  state,  that  independent  of  the  sum  of  £400  already 
alluded  to  as  having  been  expended  on  the  repairs  and  fitting  up. of  the  house,  there  was 
an  additional  outlay  of  £1,774  4s.  5 d.  by  Mr.  Cooper,  in  the  purchase  of  tools,  the  erection 
of  fixtures,  the  payment  of  masters,  the  allowances  to  apprentices  for  work  done  by  them, 
and  the  purchase  of  goods  and  stock ; on  the  whole  of  which  a loss  was  sustained  by  him 
amounting  to  no  less  a sum  than  about  £600.  This  added  to  the  £400  makes  £1,000  thus 
expended  and  lost  in  a period  not  exceeding  two  years  and  nine  months.  No  course  was 
left,  under  all  these  circumstances,  hut  to  close  a concern,  which,  if  continued,  must  have 
resulted  only  in  the  waste  of  property,  loss  of  tune,  and  an  abuse  of  that  charity  which  led 
its  founder  not  only  to  establish  it,  but  to  exercise  very  great  patience  in  continuing  it  so 
long  under  sucb  disheartening  and  vexatious  disappointment.  I need  scarcely  add,  in  con- 
clusion, how  much  greater  pleasure  it  would  afford  me  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  report 
the  favourable  success  instead  of  the  signal  failure  that  has  attended  Mr.  Cooper  in  this  hia 
benevolent  undertaking. 

3.  How  many  masters  were  there  ? — Four  masters : there  was  the  trade  of  tailor,  the 
trade  of  carpenter,  the  trade  of  shoemaker,  and  tho  trade  of  blacksmith. 

4.  Having  stated  the  fact  of  the  failure  of  Mr.  Cooper's  school,  are  you  enabled  to  state 
to  the  commissioners  what,  in  your  mind,  was  the  cause  of  that  failure  ? — I think  the  gene- 
ral cause  was  the  want  of  encouragement  to  the  school,  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  gentry,  in  giving  the  masters  employment.  The  trades  were  not  em- 
ployed to  the  extent  that  they  should  have  been  by  the  tenants. 

5.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  destruction  of  the  tailor’s  shop — tp  a combination  of 
other  tailors,  or  any  hostility  to  the  school? — It  is  very  difficult  to  make  out.  We  have 
been  all  very  much  puzzled,  and  we  could  never  get  any  clue. 

6.  By  want  of  encouragement,  do  you  mean  that  the  tradesmen,  whose  interests  might 
be  affected  by  the  trades  introduced  by  the  school,  were  averse  to  it,  or  that  the  people 
generally  were  averse  to  it  ? — It  was  natural  that  the  tradesmen  should  be  averse  to  it, 
wishing  that  the  people  who  had  employed  them  should  still  continue  to  employ  them; 
but  their  continuing  to  employ  people  in  that  way  was  not  a necessary  thing ; and  where 
the  tenants  found  an  institution  of  this  kind  was  of  such  great  service  to  them,  they  were 
much  to  blame  in  not  having  given  encouragement  to  the  masters  of  these  schools  to  make 
things  for  them.  There  were  plenty  of  applications  for  apprentices ; the  number  was 
minted  to  four  in  each  school : one  of  the  schools  was  full,  another  had  three,  the  third 

ad  three  apprentices,  and  the  fourth  school  had  two  apprentices,  and  the  third  boy  taken 
f°r  Mr.  Cooper’s  return  to  be  apprenticed ; and  there  were  several  applications 
rejected  ^ C°me  C011^0US  that  were  prescribed  , by  Mr.  Cooper,  which  were 

at/'  i j66  oue  the  conditions  requires  that  the  hoy  to  be  admitted  should  have 
ended  some  school,  either  wholly  or  partially  approved  of  by  Mr.  Cooper  ? — Yes. 
alt " (4,ere  ^ose  spools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  ? — No  ; he  has  six  schools, 
in  6r  suPPorted  by  himself,  connected  with  no  society.  Our  schools  were  established 
a - >...erent  parts  of  the  country,  and  none  of  them  connected  with  the  National  Board.  In 
0n  to  which,  there  were  ten  others  to  which  he  contributed ; so  that  the  children 
n placed  in  a condition  that  they  could  not  comply  with  the  requisition. 

■ is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  children  of  his  tenantry  to  attending 
Bart  IL  r j 2 D 
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liis  schools  ? Not  that  I am  aware  of ; they  atteud  very  well,  and  sometimes  we  are 

obliged  to  refuse  admittance  to  some.  At  Collooney  school,  the  number  of  boys  upon  the 
roll  Is  110,  and  I believe  the  majority  of  them  were  Roman  Catholics,  or  pretty  equal:  if 
there  was  a majority,  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  girls’  school  is  very 
mixed  f there  is  no  objection  to  any  one  being  admitted,  nor  is  there  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  children  to  attend. 

10.  Then  the  system  failed,  not  because  there  were  not  boys  to  learn  the  trades,  but  a 
want  of  demand  for  the  article  produced  ? — -Yes. 

11.  Were  there  any  means  taken  to  sell  the  articles  ? — There  were  no  articles  made  on 
speculation  ; none  were  made  without  an  order. 

12.  Had  the  Catholic  clergy  expressed  any  objection  to  the  schools  ? — I do  not  think 
that  the  clergy  did  ; there  was  an  opposition  expressed  by  the  radical  papers  in  this  town 
at  the  establishment  of  the  schools. 

13.  Were  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  schools? — Yes  ; and  of  em- 
ploying the  masters.  I have  known  three  of  them  employ  the  tailor.  The  master  was  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

14.  Was  there  any  feeling  of  that  kind? — I do  not  think  there  was  any  feeling  shown  of 
that  description.  I should  say  that  there  was  more  encouragement  given  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  than  by  the  Protestants. 

15.  You  do  not  attribute  the  failure,  in  any  degree,  to  any  feeling  connected  with 
politics  or  religion  ? — I do  not. 

16.  Has  Mr.  Cooper  made  any  attempt  to  introduce  any  system  of  improved  agricul- 
ture, or  any  tiling  of  that  kind  ? — Yes ; he  established  a model  farm  near  Collooney. 

17.  Do  you  know  the  size  ? — About  twenty-five  Irish  acres. 

18.  What  was  the  effect  of  that? — There  were  only  two  apprentices  that  ever  sought 
admission  to  the  farm : they  were  admitted.  It  did  not  pay.  The  crops  did  not  give  the 
return  that  was  expected.  I do  not  know  what  it  was  owing  to,  whether  mismanagement 
or  not ; nor  did  the  farm  produce  the  profit  that  he  calculated  it  would,  after  a couple  of 
years. 

19.  Has  that  been  discontinued  also  ? — The  man  has  been  settled  with,  and  the  appren 
tices  have  been  disposed  of.  One  has  been  appointed  to  a situation;  as  a sort  of  assistant 
steward,  to  a gentleman  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  the  other  was  glad  to  go  to  Scotland 
to  seek  employment,  receiving  a small  sum  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  The  farm  is  to  he 
taken  up  by  the  steward. 

20.  Are  there  any  loan  funds  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — There 
were,  but  there  are  not  now. 

21.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? — In  one  instance,  though  I was  not  very  much  an  active 
trustee  connected  with  it,  the  losses  were  so  great  that  the  other  two  trustees  gave  it  up. 

22.  Could  you  perceive  that  it  was  doing  much  good  ? — 1 did  not  conceive  that  die 
loan  office  did  much  good.  I do  not  think  the  superintendence  was  as  strict  in  that 
office  as  it  ought  to  have  been  to  secure  success.  With  respect  to  the  other  one,  when  it 
was  first  established,  it  was  of  very  great  use ; for  some  years  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  of 
very  great  use.  There  were  persons  whom  it  was  difficult  to  give  a loan  to  at  first,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  security  ; but  who,  when  once  secured,  showed  their  honesty 
and  industry  to  be  so  great,  in  consequence  of  the  help  they  got,  that  though  they  had 
not  a pig,  in  the  way  of  stock,  I have  known  them  to  have  had  calves,  and  a cow  and  a 
horse,  and  a cart. 

23.  What  class  of  persons  was  that  ? — The  very  poor  tenants ; holding  about  three  acres' 
of  ground,  from  that  to  five  acres  ; living  in  bog  districts,  where  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  selling  turf,  and  they  employed  the  horse  and  cart  in  drawing  it,  or  a donkey. 

24.  What  has  been  the  result  of  its  effects  upon  the  agricultural  population  ? — I have 
known,  in  other  cases,  people  to  have  been  able  to  keep  their  crop  to  a later  period  in  the 
year,  and  have  got  as  much  more  as  would  enable  them  to  pay  then-  rent,  at  the  time  it 
was  payable. 

25.  What  meaus  have  those  people,  generally,  of  paying  their  instalments  ? — They 
generally  pay  it  by  the  sale  of  milk  and  butter ; some  of  them  used  to  job,  to  go  to  markets 
at  a distance,  and  buy  corn  and  potatoes,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  sell  them  over  again. 
As  to  the  loan  fund,  generally,  I think,  unless  it  is  very  closely  watched  over,  and  there 
is  a very  strict  examination  into  the  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  for  loans,  so 
as  to  see  that  they  only  want  it  for  themselves,  and  to  lay  it  out  for  a proper  purpose,  it 
does  more  harm  than  good.  I know  several  people  who  made  a good  use  of  it ; they  felt 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  made  a present  of  the  cow,  by  having  the  sale  of  the 
butter  and  milk  from  it. 

\The  witness  withdrew."] 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  William  Parke , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Doonally,  near  Sligo. 

2.  You  are  a magistrate  for  the  county,  and  deputy  lieutenant,  and  a landed  proprietor  ?— 
Yes. 

3.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  this  commission,  in  reference  to  the 
law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  county 
cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants?— I com- 
menced my  duties  as  a country  gentleman  at  a very  late  period  of  life,  and  therefore  do 
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consider  myself  competent  to  give  any  useful  information  to  this  respectable  commis- 
n.°  on  matters  connected  with  the  improvement  of  land,  or  the  different  questions 
h°tween  landlord  and  tenant,  though  at  the  same  time  I.  highly  appreciate  fair  play  and 
■ 6tice  as  of  course  every  honest  man  will  do  ; nor  should  I present  myself  before  you  this 
Pad  j not  read  in  the  paper  sent  to  me  by  the  chairman  of  the  union,  that  information 
•as  desired  upon  the  subjects  mentioned  in  the  question  you  now  ask.  Those  are  the  two 
Particular  points  upon  which  I would  make  a statement,  with  your  permission ; or  rather  it 
should  come  in  the  way  of  examination,  because  more  may  be  introduced. 

4 Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  public  money  is  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  executing  public  works  in  the  county  ? — Yes,  I have.  The  intention  of  the 
legislature  was  no  doubt  good  and  much  to  be  approved,  in  the  precautions  taken  under  the 
act  of  Parliament  to  protect  the  landlord  and  tenant  from  exorbitant  levies,  inconsistent  with 
the  public  good ; but  where  the  private  interest  of  individuals  is  the  main  and  principal 
obiect,  then  and  in  that  case  it  often  happens  that  the  cess  payers,  met  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  utility  of  the  work,  arc  generally  if  not  always  in  the  interest,  or  under  the 
control  of  the  originator  of  the  proposed  job.  The  next  ordeal  is  the  grand  jury : the  merit 
of  the  proposed  work  is  there  canvassed,  and  often  approved,  the  majority  not  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  well  informed  as  to  the  real  merits  of  the  case.  One,  two,  or  three 
clever  logicians,  interested  persons,  pleading  in  favour  of,  and  urging  the  job  ; the  comity 
surveyor,  perhaps,  qualifying  the  proposed  work  as  of  some  public  benefit. 

5.  Have  you  any  suggestions  relative  to  dispensaries  ? — Yes,  I have.  Large  sums  are 
levied  for  these  institutions : commensurate  benefit  is  not  the  result. 

6.  Is  there  any  tiling  you  would  propose  to  obviate  this  evil  as  to  dispensaries? — Yes. 

I do  not  think  that  the  grand  jury  are  a competent  body  to  ascertain  that  the  dispensaries 
are  efficiently  worked,  or  productive  of  the  anticipated  benefit. 

7.  What  do  you  consider  the  reason  why  the  grand  jury  is  not  the  best  body  for  that 
purpose? — Because  they  are  not  professional  gentlemen — they  are  not  physicians  them- 
selves; they  are  incapacitated  on  that  account;  that  is  the  reason.  I therefore  think  that 
all  the  dispensaries  should  be  under  the  control  of  a professional  body  or  individual,  not 
locally  connected ; for  this  reason,  that  as  sure  as  we  got  persons  residing  in  the  country, 
no  matter  who  they  are,  cousins  always  will  interfere  from  favour  and  affection  for  relations 
or  friends,  and  interfere  to  the  prejudice  of  the  public  interests;  and  in  no  instance  ought 
the  control  to  be  final.  I also  consider  that  every  act  of  the  county  surveyor  ought  to  be 
audited  and  fiated  by  a board  of  control  (not  local),  but  still  giving  the  grand  jury  the 
power  to  present  necessary  public  works. 

[ The  witness  withdrew. ] 

Mr.  Francis  Barber,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Raliolly,  near  Carney. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  in  lifo  ? — A farmer. 

3.  To  what  extent? — Perhaps  I hold  about  1(50  Irish  acres  of  land. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  well  acquainted  ? — I know  the  barony  of 
Carbery  very  well. 

5.  What  should  you  say  was  the  general  description  of  that  barony? — Principally  arable. 

6.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  ? — There  are  various  farms  from  one  acre  up  to 
twenty-five. 

7.  Which  is  the  most  usual  sizo  ? — 1 should  think  from  ton  to  twelve  acres. 

8.  Have  they  any  rotation  of  crops  ? — Yes,  they  liavo ; that  has  boon  considerably  adopted 
these  last  four  or  five  years. 

9.  What  is  the  general  rotation  ?— Turnips  and  clover. 

10.  Do  they  follow  in  any  kind  of  ordor? — No,  not  generally. 

11.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is  improving. 

12.  In  what  particular  ? — The  system  of  draining  and  improving  the  land ; hut  not  in 
manures. 

13.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  improvement  ? — I think  it  is  principally  by  active  agents, 
a*~e  .suSSestions  of  the  landlords  attending  to  look  ovor  their  properties.  There  is  no 
other  improvement  introduced  into  the  country.  I think  agricultural  schools  and  such 

lF  70U1?  '3e  a &°°d-  thing  to  introduce  into  the  country. 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ? — There  has  been,  but  not  at 

07  are  ^oin&  away  with  them  greatly. 

• What  was  the  condition  of  the  persons  holding  in  that  manner  ? — It  was  bad.  They 

ever  improved ; they  could  not  improve : they  never  drew  together. 

. in  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed;  is  it  by  projiosal,  by  private  contract,  or 
a wi  Uf;tlcm  ■ — 9enerally  hy  proposal.  There  has  been  an  introduction  by  Mr.  Cooper  of 

J m Sending  0ut  Persons  to  value. 

emp  „ j P*9,88  °f  Persons  does  he  send  out  to  value  ? — I cannot  well  say : he  appointed 

jo  nT  e tenant  the  other,  at  one  time  ; but  that  is  not  often  done, 
landlnrl  akinf  !n  these  proposals,  do  they  take  gonerally  the  highest  bidder  ?— I think 

19  T+tre  Ca01ce  °t  giying  it  to  tenants  that  they  consider  sufficient  and  proper  persons. 

2ft  mf®  P^ference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant? — Yes,  I think  there  is. 
or  from  25s  to  35;yUSUal  ^ °f  avei’age  £00cl  land  in  Carbery  ?— I think  from  30s.  to  35s., 

fortyleiglrt  acres^  y0UX  farm  unt*or  tillago  ? — I should  think  about  between  forty-six  and 
Part  H.  2 D 2 


] 2th  July,  1844. 

359. 

t.-Col.SirW.Parke 


360. 

Mr.  Francis  Barber. 
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12 th  July,  1844. 

360. 

Mr.  Francis  Barber. 


99  Taldncr  30s.  an  acre  as  the  rent  of  average  good  land,  what  should  you  say  it  ought 
to  give  by  the  acre  of  oats  ? — I should  say  from  seven  to  eight  sacks,  or  fourteen  barrels 

to  sixteen  barrels.  . _ , _ . .... 

23  Do  you  cultivate  much  wheat ? — I do,  but  not  this  season. 

24*.  How  much  wheat  should  you  expect?— We  estimate  from  eight  to  ten  a fair 

C1 25*.  Do  you  tlrink  that  that  is  about  the  average  of  the  district  you  have  been  describ- 

m 26  What  quantity  of  potatoes  do  you  think  that  that  land  would  give  ? — From  twenty 
to  twenty-six  barrels  of  ten  cwt.  each.  A great  deal  of  this  produce  is  by  good_  manage- 
ment. Some  persons  may  take  half  as  much  more  off  land  than  others.  I have  improved 
my  land  so  that  an  acre  is  as  good  as  an  acre  and  a half  of  land  about  me.  I have  laid  out 
a capital  of  £1,300  of  my  own  cash  in  the  improvement  of  the  land. 

27.  How  many  acres  of  land  have  you  trenched  and  subsoiled  ? — Forty-six  or  forty-seven 

acres.  . . . 

28.  What  tenure  have  you  ? — Three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  at  a tan-  rent. 

29.  How  soon  do  you  expect  you  will  be  repaid  that  expenditure  ? — I could  not  say 
that  positively ; it  depends  altogether  upon  the  crops  and  the  prices  we  get  for  them : but 
most  unquestionably  the  thing  has  been  paying  me  as  I have  gone  on ; and  as  I found  it 
was  paying  me,  I laid  out  the  money  as  cheerfully  as  it  came  in. 

30.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  trench  the  ground? — It  cost  me  about  £12  to  the  acre 
before  I brought  it  to  the  state  it  is  in  now : that  is,  for  trenching  and  draining,  and 
before  I brought  it  into  fair  soil.  I paid,  first,  for  trenching,  from  £7  to  £7  10s.  Labour 
is  now  considerably  lower  : we  are  getting  it  trenched  for  from  £5  to  £6.  for  that  same 
land.  It  is  considered  good  work  for  a man  to  trench  three  quarters  of  a perch  to  a perch 
in  a day ; it  must  be  an  extraordinary  man  that  would  do  a perch  a day  : half  a perch  is 
a fair  day’s  work. 

31.  You  think  by  giving  employment  to  people  at  that  rate  for  trenching  your  ground, 
you  have  been  fairly  paid?— Yes.  I have  been  set  going  with  not  5s.  worth  of  capital 
when  I started ; the  thing  was  just  left  on  my  hands.  My  father  left  me  the  property, 
but  it  was  embarrassed  greatly ; and  I laid  out  and  went  on  improving  it,  and  never  got 
any  allowance  from  the  landlord.  I made  every  thing  pay  me  as  I went  on,  from  all  the 
sources  of  industry  I could  apply'  myself  to. 

32.  You  are  a road  contractor? — Yes;  hut  I made  little  of  that.  I always  employed 
myself  in  turning  my  attention  to  cattle  and  any  tiling  I could  manage ; but  the  farm  has 
been  the  principal  source  of  realising  money. 

33.  How  long  have  you  been  working  it  ?—' Twenty  years  I have  been  improving  it, 

34.  Was  any  large  portion  of  this  £1,300  laid  out  in  building? — No,  not  in  building 
houses,  hardly  £30.  I laid  it  out  altogether  in  draining. 

35.  Have  you  increased  the  farm  lately  ? — Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth  has  increased  the 
farm  from  twenty-seven  acres  to  the  size  I have  mentioned.  In  consequence  of  those  im- 
provements, he  has  given  me  the  land  I was  paying  31s.  an  acre  for  at  about  24s.  9d.  by 
the  acre.  I offered  him  £220  for  a small  farm  joining  it,  to  extend  it  a little  more,  which 
he  made  me  a present  of,  and  gave  it  to  me  at  £l  an  acre  as  an  encouragement,  and  that 
made  me  still  go  on  more  vigorously.  When  I made  the  proposition  to  pay  money,  he  said 
he  would  make  me  a present  of  it.  I never  would  go  on,  but  I always  relied  on  my  land- 
lord that  he  would  take  no  advantage  of  me.  I was  greatly  disheartened  by  the  people 
round  me,  who  said  he  would  take  advantage  of  me ; but  he  has  abated  my  rent.  He  is 
satisfied,  and  I am  happy  to  be  under  such  a landlord  ; and  I think  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  that  could  be  done  for  us  all  to  let  the  landlords  give  every  assistance.  There  are 
some  gentlemen  taking  a very  active  part  in  improving  then  property,  and  others  are  not. 
If  the  landlords  would  put  them  shoulders  to  it,  and  assist  in  making  the  improvements, 
and  give  a portion  of  it,  all  would  go  on  well ; hut  the  landlord  takes  a portion  and  puts  it 
into  his  pocket,  and  the  tenant  takes  his  part  and  expends  it,  so  that  the  farm  goes  to  the 
bad.  If  the  people  would  go  on  improving,  two  acres  of  laud  would  be  more  than  three 
acres  in  its  present  condition. 

36.  Will  you  inform  us  of  the  means  which  have  been  taken  upon  that  property,  for  the 
improvement  of  it,  by  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth  ? — It  has  been  principally  from  his  having 
an  active  good  agent  employed,  the  late  Mr.  Dodwell. 

37.  Describe  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  time  he  became  the  agent  ? — It  was  held 
generaUy  in  rundale  divisions,  a quantity  of  small  cabins  being  stuck  up  together — fifteen 
or  twenty  of  them — and  the  people,  of  course,  would  be  fighting,  quarrelling,  and  disputing. 
They  never  had  their  ditches  made,  nor  their  fenced.  It  was  in  a state  of  ruin,  properly 
speaking.  Then,  when  he  became  agent,  he  took  and  cut  off  each  man’s  division — what 
we  call  squaring  the  land — and  he  made  liim  build  a house  on  that  division,  and  make  his 
mearings  ; and,  consequently,  when  every  man  came  to  live  upon  his  own  little  place,  and 
knew  it,  lie  began  to  work  : he  was  forced  to  work.  He  was  a gentleman  that  took  the 
greatest  trouble  in  riding,  not  weekly  but  daily,  among  the  tenants,  to  see  what  they  were 
doing,  and  to  make  them  do  it.  The  property  has  improved  in  condition  twenty  per  cent.— 
I should  not  mistake  to  say  twenty-five  per  cent. — to  what  it  was  about  sixteen  years  ago, 
or  eighteen  years  ago. 

38.  Were  those  tenants  in  large  arrears  ? — Most  enormous.  I know  that  there  has  been 
a very  heavy  arrear. 

39.  What  was  done  with  those  arrears  ? — He  has  made  them  pay  up  those  art^5  “I 
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makin"  roads  through  the  property ; and  he  has  given  them  some  allowance  in  building 
houses,  and  so  forth.  _ _ 

40  What  allowance  was  he  in  the  liabit  of  giving  ? — He  gave  them  timber  for  roofing, 
and  he  gave  them  doors  and  door-cases,  and  windows. 

41.  Did  the  people  do  all  the  other  work  belonging  to  the  house  ?— The  people  did  the 
stone  work.  The  tenants  were  obliged  to  pay  the  masons,  for  drawing  the  stone,  and 
work.  The  tenants  put  in  the  inside  doors.  He  gave  the  outside  doors  and  the  windows, 

and  timber  and  roof. 

42.  Were  the  houses  built  according  to  any  plan? — Yes;  according  to  a plan  adopted 


‘ 43.  Were  the  tenants  ready  to  build  the  houses  upon  those  terms  ?—  Some  were  and 
some  not.  It  is  hard  to  change  some  people  from  old  habits — they  would  rather  live  in 
the  old  cabins ; but  when  they  saw  the  comfort  of  rising  from  them,  they  have  been  all  happy 
and  contented. 

44.  Have  any  of  the  people  on  the  adjoining  properties,  seeing  the  advantage  of  the 
change  of  system,  been  desirous  to  have  it  extended  to  them? — Yes;  all  the  properties 
that  have  done  any  thing  have  adopted  that  plan. 

45.  In  new  arranging  those  farms,  can  you  state  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  set  apart 
for  any  one  family  ? — I should  think  four  or  five  acres.  Generally  speaking,  he  never  liked 
to  let  them  have  less. 

46.  Can  you  inform  us  whether  the  people  who  got  so  small  a quantity  as  four  or  five 
acres,  are  comfortable  ? — They  are  considerably  so,  according  to  the  size  of  the  farms. 

47.  Have  the  people  upon  that  townland  any  other  support  but  what  they  get  from 
fanning  ? — I believe  not,  except  they  might  apply  themselves  to  other  sources  of  industry. 

48.  Are  there  any  farms  upon  it  so  small  as  four  acres  ? — I do  not  think  there  are.  I 
think,  generally  speaking,  from  five  to  ten  acres  is  the  smallest. 

49.  Do  you  perceive  the  tenantry  much  improved  in  their  condition  since  ? — Yes,  I do; 
but  I think  that  the  people  will  fall  away  again,  if  they  are  not  kept  to  it.  They  have  not 
a spirit  of  industry  about  them  : they  require  a person  to  keep  them  as  a spur  to  it. 

50.  Are  the  persons  who  were  on  it  when  it  was  held  in  ruiulale  upon  it  still  ? — No,  not 
upon  this  property.  Lord  Palmerston  has  managed  his  property  differently.  He  did  not 
put  off  any  tenant  holding  from  half  an  acre  to  a rood,  and  they  are  in  a state  of  beggary, 
and  will  become  paupers  altogether.  They  are  doing  nothing  with  it ; they  are  not  taking 
a regular  system  of  doing  any  tiling. 

51.  What  was  done  with  those  persons  who  were  dispossessed  on  Sir  Robert  Gore 
Booth's  property  ? — He  gave  them  a certain  portion  of  money  to  take  them  off  to  America — 
£3  a piece  for  each  individual ; a man  with  twelve  in  a family  got  £24,  and  those  people 
who  remained  about  his  place  he  has  given  them  some  little  remuneration,  or  any  little 
farm  he  could  find  vacant  for  them  : any  that  took  compensation  he  gave  it  to  them.  But 
I verily  believe,  it  would  be  a great  matter,  if  there  was  something  done  to  give  labour  to 
the  working  classes  in  this  country.  They  are  anxious  to  do  it,  and  are  able  to  do  it. 
There  is  plenty  to  be  done  upon  the  land ; and  I think  the  land  would  remunerate  the  land- 
lord and  tenant,  if  they  applied  themselves  to  it  in  the  proper  way. 

52.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  a landlord  having  expended  capital  largely,  and 
being  remunerated  for  it  in  the  improvement  of  the  land,  in  this  neighbourhood.  ? — I do 
not  know  exactly  so  far  as  to  turning  it  into  cash  to  see  what  it  might  produce,  or  what  the 
profit  might  be.  I have  not  seen  that,  nor  do  I think  it  a good  criterion  to  go  by ; because 
the  working  man  is  bettered  considerably  when  he  is  set  going.  A gentleman  has  means  at 
his  back  that  a working  man  has  not ; and  a working  man  will  get  work  done  even  cheaper 
than  a nobleman.  I know  if  a gentleman  gave  half  to  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  paid  the 
other,  and  the  thing  was  to  go  on  in  that  way,  tilings  would  be  improved ; but  they  are  all 
disheartened,  because  the  landlord  does  not  see  the  benefit  of  it.  Some  people  say  it  is 
from  the  want  of  a lease. 

53.  Do  you  perceive  that  the  people  who  have  leases  work  more  than  those  who  have 
not  ?-— I see  some  people  who  have  old  leases  most  lazy  and  indolent ; but  that  is  not  a 
criterion  to  go  by,  because  the  old  class  of  people  are  different  to  what  we  have  at  pre- 
sent, It  would  be  a different  plan  if  the  landlords  were  giving  leases,  to  have  the  tenants 
bound  to  make  such  and  such  improvements.  If  a landlord  was  giving  land  at  25s.  an 
acre,  and  was  to  say,  I will  give  it  you  at  £l  an  acre  if  you  wall  make  such  improvements 
m your  land,  to  the  amount  of  £100.  The  landlord  ought  to  enforce  this,  and  cany  it  on 
annually ; and  if  it  was  carried  on  the  country  would  be  considerably  improved. 

o4.  Have  you  ever  seen  or  heard  of  any  leases  or  agreements  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  in  which  the  landlord,  letting  the  land  at  a certain  rent,  allows  the  tenant  to  ex- 
Pen“,lu  permanent  improvements  on  the  houses,  or  in  fencing,  or  in  draining  the  farm,  or 
m other  improvements,  approved  of  by  him,  a sum  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent.,  or  twenty 
of  the  rent? — Not,  as  far  as  I know  of  the  country ; that  is  not  usual, 
th  ° + " woulcl  1)0  jour  opinion  of  granting  a lease,  Say  for  thirty-one  years,  on  which 

e enant  should  have  a sum  of  twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  rent  allowed  for  the  first  ten 
years,  and  ten  per  cent,  for  the  next  ten  years  ? — That  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  I have 
suggested. 

ob  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a fair  remunerating  lease  ?— I think  it  would  be  a capi- 
“y  ttunS’  “ landlord  enforced  it.  I think  it  is  a great  loss  for  the  landlords  not  to  have 
done*  Irer-SOns  to  look  over  111x6  property,  and  have  the  drains  made  as  they  ought  to  be 

v e‘  1fc  18  a very  serious  loss ; and  nothing  is  more  wanted.  There  are  men  doing  the 
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12<A  July,  1844.  work,  and  more  generally  doing  it  wrong,  and  not  right.  For  instance,  they  make  a drain 

of  100  perches  long,  and  leave  half  a perch  of  it  in  the  middle  badly  executed,  and  the 

3S0.  whole  is  rendered  useless.  They  will  do  three-fourths  of  the  work,  and  leave  the  other 
Mr.  Francis  Barber.  im(lone>  makes  the  whole  useless.  When  they  dig  up  upland,  they  think  it  ought 

to  give  a crop  without  any  manure.  That  is  quite  a mistake.  The  land  mil  go  back  to  a 
state  of  nature  again. 

57.  Have  any  of  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood,  or  under  whom  you  hold,  done 
any  thing  to  check  the  blowing  sands '? — Not  my  landlords,  but  Lord  Palmerston  is  the 
principal  person  that  has  done  it. 

58.  Are  there  not  extensive  sands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knocldave? — Yes,  there  are 
about  2,000  acres. 

59.  Has  there  not  been  a good  deal  of  arable  land  covered  with  the  sand? — Yes,  700 
or  800  acres  have  been  covered  in  my  time. 

60.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  system  as  that  adopted  by  Lord  Palmerston  would  he 
successful  there  ? — Yes. 

61.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  it  is  not  done? — It  is  in  consequence  of  this,  that  if 
one  part  of  the  property  should  be  planted  it  will  be  blown  on  the  other.  There  is  no  use 
in  one  doing  it,  if  the  others  do  not  do  it. 

62.  What  is  it  prevents  both  parties  doing  it? — I could  not  say  the  reason.  One 
landlord  may  not  have  capital,  or  he  may  not  have  a tenure : it  is  bishop’s  land,  I be- 
lieve. That  part  of  the  country  would  fully  remunerate  them  for  fixing  the  sand : it  is  a 
valuable  part  of  the  country,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  starving  for  want  of  pro- 
visions : it  is  very  fine  Land,  and  there  are  many  of  the  inhabitants  living  on  the  sand. 
You  may  be  walking  over  the  top  of  good  land,  and  not  know  it.  At  another  time  it  may 
he  blown  off,  but  it  is  advancing,  and  I should  not  be  surprised  if  it  covered  1,000  acres 
more. 

63.  Do  you  think  that  it  should,  in  a case  of  that  kind,  be  competent  to  one  landlord  to 
compel  another  to  join  him  in  stopping  the  nuisance  ? — Yes,  if  means  could  be  adopted, 
that  would  be  a good  plan.  It  would  be  the  way  not  to  have  the  property  destroyed  through 
neglect — for  it  is  through  neglect. 

64.  Do  you  think  it  advisable  that  the  same  power  should  be  given,  in  that  case,  as  is 

given  in  the  case  of  draining,  where  one  party  is  not  willing  to  unite  with  others? I 

would  be  of  opinion  that  it  should.  That  is  a system  that  is  very  much  required  in  the 
country.  Draining  has  done  a great  deal  of  good.  I know  that  the  landed  proprietors 
ought  to  unite  themselves  with  the  tenants  to  improve  the  land  as  it  ought  to  be.  Let 
them  each  bear  a part.  It  is  too  much  for  the  working  tenant,  at  a fair  rent,  to  lay  out 
the  whole  capital. 

65.  Could  you,  in  fact,  have  gone  on  with  your  improvements  if  you  had  been  obliged 
to  buy  this  farm,  and  thus  procure  the  land  at  a cost  in  the  first  instance  ? — No,  I could 
not ; nor  yet,  if  I had  been  kept  at  the  original  rent,  I should  not  have  had  the  same  spirit 
to  go  on : but  I have  been  so  fairly  remunerated  and  cheered,  and  having  got  a lease  and  all 
things  to  my  satisfaction,  I felt  disposed  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power,  and  to  strain 
myself  to  the  last.  I laid  out  as  much  as  I was  able,  and  sometimes  I borrowed  money  while 
I was  in  the  struggle  : but  still,  it  paid  me.  I do  not  owe  a man  a shilling  now,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  men  who  could  have  done  the  same.  One  piece  of  land  had  a mass  of 
stone  upon  it,  some  of  them  fifteen  inches  deep.  I cleared  off  the  stones,  and  drained  it 
very  close ; and  I have  taken  off  sixteen  barrels  to  the  acre. 

66.  What  would  it  have  produced  before  you  did  that  ?— It  would  he  foolish  to  have 
talked  of  taking  a lease  at  10s.  an  acre.  I do  not  think  it  would  have  produced  three  sacks 
to  the  acre — I do  not  think  it  would  have  grown  com  at  all. 

67.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  part  of  the  country  you  have  been  describing,  where 
the  population  is  thick,  supposing  means  were  taken  to  trench  the  land,  and  to  make  it  as 
productive  as  possible,  do  you  think  that  there  is  more  than  population  enough  to  do  it; 
do  you  think  employment  could  be  found  for  the  whole  population  ? — Yes,  for  a consider- 
able time — -for  four,  or  five,  or  six  years  ; for  there  is  an  immense  quantity  along  the  sea 
coast  that  is  very  capable  of  being  improved,  and  not  with  great  expense : you  would 
improve  two  acres  of  that  land  for  one  of  those  I have  improved,  for  it  is  a different  soil, 
and  m a different  part  of  the  country,  and  where  it  would  pay  better.  The  land  along  the 
sea  coast  is  let  higher  in  consequence  of  the  sea-weed. 

68.  What  are  the  wages  of  labour  ?— Generally,  I believe  they  pay  them  8c?.  one 
half-year,  and  lOd.  the  other:  in  other  parts  they  pay  them  6c?.  one  half,  and  8c?.  the 
other. 

70U  think,  the  labourer  obtaining  8c?.  a day  regularly,  or  a man  holding  a 
small  farm  of  two  acres,  at  the  ordinary  rent,  is  better  off  ?— I think  in  my  judgment,  as 
far  as  I have  got  information  from  others,  that  a man  would  be  better  off  with  constant 
labour  at  8c?.  a day. 

iO.  So  that,  supposing  the  population  were  to  be  employed  as  labourers,  in  trenching 
and  cultivating  the  land,  they  would  be  better  off  than  they  are  now  with  their  small 
miserable  holdings  ? — I would  think  so. 

, J1,  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  con-acre  system  ; do  you  think  it  advantageous  to  the 
labourer  ?— It  may  be  advantageous  to  the  labourer,  but  it  is  not  a good  system  of  improv- 
ing land ; if  a man  has  a rough  farm  it  will  bring  it  into  a rough  state  of  cultivation.  It  is 
an  accommodation,  and  what  can  the  creatures  do  if  they  do  not  get  some  accommodation. 

1 2.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre?— I get  £4  an  acre.  I generally  get  £4  if  we 
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plough  it  and  harrow  it,  and  they  manure  it ; we  do  not  generally  manure  it — the  manure 
is  so  convenient  they  draw  it  themselves : we  plough  it  and  harrow  it,  and  score  it,  and 
they  pay  us  £4,  but  very  badly,  only  I employ  them  in  work. 

73.  What  do  they  manure  it  with  ? — Sea-weed. 

74.  Do  you  think  they  have  their  potatoes  much  cheaper  than  if  they  were  to  buy 
them? — Some  years,  yes;  and  some  years,  no.  If  there  is  a dear  year,  they  get  them 
cheaper ; if  it  is  a cheap  year,  they  will  get  them  as  cheap  by  buying  them  as  setting  them : 
that  is  what  is  always  supposed. 

75.  Is  the  county  cess  heavy  in  your  district? — It  is  tolerably  so.  We  generally  pay 
about  3s.  hi  the  year  upon  the  acre ; about  Is.  3 \d.  by  the  pound  we  paid  this  half-year. 
I believe  it  is  very  close  to  3s.;  that  has  been  our  average  by  the  acre. 

76.  How  has  the  cess  been  applotted  lately  in  your  parish  ; was  there  any  valuation  ? — 
Yes,  there  has  been.  Mr.  Clarke  was  the  man  who  applotted  for  us  there ; it  has  been 
applotted  by  a person  appointed.  For  one  season.it  was  done  by  two  applotters,  then 
that  was  changed,  and  it  was  done  by  this  man  appointed,  and  that  is  the  applotment  they 
are  acting  upon  now. 

77.  How  long  have  they  been  acting  upon  that  ? — This  half-year  only. 

78.  Are  they  to  continue  to  act  upon  it  ? — So  far  as  I have  reason  to  believe.  Some 
people  say  they  are  aggrieved,  and  some  say  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  thing  ; 
I think  the  thing  is  done  fairly  enough : we  cannot  satisfy  all  parties,  but  I think  the  thing 
is  done  fairly  enough. 

79.  Is  the  amount  of  the  county  cess  a matter  of  complaint  in  the  district  ? Yes,  we 

feel  that  it  is  to  be  complained  of ; it  is  a considerable  tax  upon  us. 

80.  Is  there  a feeling  that  you  do  not  get  value  for  it? — No ; we  are  satisfied  as  to  the 
roads  and  other  things,  but  there  is  so  much  of  it  going  to  other  purposes. 

81.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  ? — No,  I do  not  know  of  any ; I think  that 
is  the  principal  thing  that  ought  to  be  adopted, — to  let  the  landlord  and  tenant  put  their 
shoulders  close  together,  and  that  would  do  a great  deal  of  good. 

82.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  giving  the  tenant  a claim  against  the  land- 
lord for  a certain  proportion  of  the  improvements  ? — I think  it  would  not  be  a bad  thing, 
but  I think  it  better  for  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  understand  each  other  before  they 
begin : some,  people  would  say  that,  but  I think  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  under- 
stand each  other  first. 

[ The  witness  withdrew. ] 


Sligo,  Saturday,  13th  July,  1844. 

Mr.  Martin  Garrety,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Sligo. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  profession  ? — Land  surveyor. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  barony  of  Carbery ; and 
I know  some  other  parts  of  the  county,  but  chiefly  this  barony. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  barony  of  Carbery  ? — It  is  tolerably  good  land ; 
and  very  little  bog  that  has  not  been  reclaimed. 

5.  Is  it  generally  arable  ? — A good  deal  of  arable  ; some  moor.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
reclaimed  land. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  it  is  so.  Still  there 
is  very  little  improvement  at  present,  the  state  of  the  country  is  such.  All  the  town-parks 
and  those  lands  near  the  towns  are  brought  to  the  highest;  perfection,  very  nearly,  that 
they  can  be ; and  the  bogs  are  cut  away — they  are  reclaiming  them. 

What  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  through  the  district  ? — 
They  are  very  small ; five  to  ten  acres,  . I have  been  lately  dividing  a farm  for  Colonel 
Perceval,  in  this  country,  about  600  or  700  acres ; a few  days  ago  I finished  it.  The  farms 
were  all  intended  to  be  ten  acres  each,  and  they  were  so  marked  out ; but  from  the  number 
of  the  tenants,  we  were  obliged  to  put  two  on  each  division,  and  have  run  a temporary 
fine  of  division,  till  there  are  more  lands  out  of  lease,  that  will  afford  more  extension. 
There  are  300  or  400  acres  more  that  will  be  shortly  out  of  lease : and  rather  than  put 
them  away,  it  is  agreed  that  they  shall  divide  the  other  portions,  till  the  others  are  out  of  * 
lease  : but  in  every  quarter  I go  to  there  is  an  over  population.  The  lands  are  overrun  by 
sub-tenants,  and  landlords  must  wait  till  the  leases  are  expired.  Many  of  the  middlemen 
have  under  leases. 

8.  In  cases  of  new  lettings,  are  the  under-tenants  retained  upon  the  ground,  usually  ? — 
Where  they  are  good  ones  they  are  retained.  They  choose  as  the  best  tenants  those  they 
™nk  honest  and  fair,  and  not  fond  of  litigation.  They  give  the  best  tenants  a larger 

vision,  and  the  second  class  of  tenantry  the  middle  class  of  division,  till  you  have  supplied 
them  all  as  you  can. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — It  is  sometimes  by 
Prio°Smand;  80methaeB  valuation. 

iu.  what  is  the  more  general  course?— Some  are  let  by  proposal,  and  others  by  valua- 

u.  1 think  valuation,  generally,  is  the  usual  mode, 
pro  ert  ^ y°u  been  employed  yourself  to  value? — Yes,  frequently;  but  not  on  this 

12.  Have  you  been  employed  as  yet  upon  any  of  the  poor  law  valuations  ?— Not  yet. 
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13.  Have  you  been  recently  appointed  to  any  of  them? — I aui  appointed  upon  a salary 
of  £50  per  annum,  to  continue  in  this  union,  to  revise  hereafter,  and  for  the  present  time, 
any  thing  that  may  be  necessary.  . ...  . x , 

*14.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  law  valuation,  as  yet,  m tins  district,  borne  to  the 
usual  letting  value  ? — The  proportion  I have  not  tried.  I was  brought  against  the  Ordnance 
surveyors,  iu  a neighbouring  county,  on  an  appeal  case,  upon  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
townlands. 

15.  In  what  county  ? — Leitrim. 

16.  What  proportion  did  the  Ordnance  valuation  bear  to  the  usual  letting  value  ?— 
generally  found  that  the  lettings  of  land  were  one-fourth  higher  than  the  government 
valuation.  If  the  rent  was  24s.,  the  Ordnance  valuation  was  18s. ; the  different  qualities 
being  rated,  and  the  average  taken. 

17.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  appeal;  were  the  townlands  altered  in  their  value?— 
Tes,  just  so.  About  £60  upon  the  annual  valuation  of  the  county  cess,  which  corresponded 
accurately  with  Mr.  Purdon,  the  check  valuator,  sent  from  Cork  here. 

18.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen? — Chiefly 
under  middlemen  ; some  under  the  proprietors. 

19.  Which  class  of  people  are,  in  general,  more  comfortable  ? — Those  who  hold  the 
larger  farms. 

20.  Are  the  labourers  comfortable  in  them  circumstances  ? — Very  poor. 

21.  Is  there  much  employment  to  be  had  for  them  ? — Very  little. 

22.  What  should  you  say  was  the  general  rate  of  wages  ? — From  8 d.  to  Is.  a day ; that 
is  the  highest. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Chiefly,  at  will,  as  far  as  I see. 
There  are  no  leases  made  to  them  now,  at  least  they  do  not  look  for  leases  : they  think 
the  lands  have  not  come  to  the  standard  value. 

24.  Is  there  any  anxiety  for  leases,  generally  speaking  ? — Yes,  if  they  got  them  at  a low 
rate.  The  general  opinion  in  the  country  is,  that  they  would  take  leases,  if  they  got  them 
at  a proper  value. 

25.  In  general,  in  the  country,  are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or 
by  the  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — The  improvements  are  generally  by  the  tenant ; and  mostly 
being  at  will,  they  improve  very  little  until  they  get  a lease,  and  then  they  will  do  what 
they  can. 

26.  Is  there  any  system  of  allowance  to  tenants  for  improvements,  in  any  of  the  dis- 
tricts with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Very  few  of  them.  The  higher  class  of  landlords 
enter  into  agreements  of  that  kind  ; but  the  middlemen  and  the  lower  class  do  not. 

27.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  or  turning  out  of  tenants? — Not  in  this 
district,  that  I have  seen  ; they  are  mostly  retained  here. 

28.  What  do  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  ; is  it  improving,  or  other- 
wise ? — They  are  improving,  the  large  farmers ; but  the  small  ones  are  not  in  such  a state 
of  forwardness  as  the  large  farmers. 

29.  "What  do  you  think  of  the  labourers? — They  are  very  wretched. 

30.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — They  generally 
hold  them  from  the  third  middleman.  One  man  takes  the  farm,  he  cuts  a portion  of  it  up 
into  small  holdings,  with  tenements  upon  it,  and  a garden  to  the  house.  One  man  may 
have  a farm  of  ten  acres,  and  he  cuts  a part  up  into  small  holdings.  Sometimes  they  pay 
the  rent  by  labour,  and  the  rest  are  in  poverty,  striving  to  support  themselves  and  pay  the 
rent.  I have  witnessed  that  often  up  the  country. 

31.  Do  they  hold  land  generally  along  with  the  cottages? — Yes,  sometimes.  More  com- 
monly half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  ground  ; at  other  times  a cottage  and  garden,  about  a 
rood.  I have  seen  many  of  that  description. 

32.  What  do  they  generally  pay  ? — For  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  they  pay  £2. 

33.  If  they  want  any  more  land,  how  do  they  get  it  ? — They  must  apply  to  some  man, 
at  a dearer  rate,  to  get  more  land. 

34.  As  con-acre  ? — Yes. 

35.  At  what  rate  do  they  get  it  ? — That  is  generally  very  high  there  ; it  is  about  £5  an 
acre  in  the  upper  part  of  Sligo.  It  is  generally  here  £6  an  acre,  the  proper  land  to  set 
potatoes  in. 

36.  Is  it  manured  ? — No,  it  is  not ; it  is  ploughed  and  tilled  ready  for  potatoes.  If  it  i3 
tilled  for  oats,  it  is  let  in  that  state,  and  set  by  the  acre,  at  about  £7  10s.  per  acre,  to  be  pre- 
pared afterwards  by  the  tenant  to  put  in  a crop  of  oats  or  barley. 

37.  Do  you  think  that  the'  labourers  can  hold  land  at  £6  an  acre,  and  manure  it,  and 
make  any  thing  reasonable  out  of  it? — They  could  make  no  profit ; but  they  must  exist, 
under  the  circumstances.  Some  have  it  at  £5,  according  as  the  landlord  is  kind'  or  unkind. 
Some  will  give  it  at  £4  an  acre.  It  is  not  a fixed  value  : it  is  as  the  tenant  is  distressed. 
He  is  compelled  to  pay  a little  more  for  the  place  he  has,  or  else  to  give  it  up  to  the  mid- 
dleman. 

38.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  in  this  district  bear  to  the  usual  setting 
value  ?— I think  the  ratio  between  them  is  very  distant.  The  cess  is  Is.  3d.  at  one  gale; 
sometimes  Is.  2d.  You  might  say,  by  the  year,  from  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  Gd.  in  the  pound. 

[ The  witness  withdrexc.'] 
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Where  is  your  residence  ? — At  Cloony  Mahon,  near  Collooney,  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

9 What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ?— I am  a grazier,  and  I have  some  tillage 
t about  700  acres  altogether,  including  about  550  arable. 

s’  How  much  have  you  generally  under  tillage  ?— Generally  from  thirty  to  sixty  acres. 

4 What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  pretty  well  acquainted 

iri?  Wbat^sThe  general  description  of  that  barony  ?— There  is  a good  deal  of  arable 
1 ttom  The  arable  is  pretty  good  land,  generally  speaking ; and  the  bottoms  would  be 
equally  good  land,  and  afford  a good  deal  of  opportunity  for  improvements.  They  require 

draining^priuc^  ^y  impVOving  in  the  district,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  parti- 

, .? bas  improved  a little  latterly.  I think  the  principal  improvement  originated 

Jrith  our  agricultural  societies ; hut  the  principal  thing  is  neglected  with  us— good  fencing 
and  draining,  that  has  been  neglected  by  our  society.  . 

7 Has  it  been  sufficiently  long  in  existence  to  have  any  good  effect  in  the  district  ? — 
Yes'-  it  has  had  considerable  effect,  both  in  the  stock,  and  in  the  manner  and  process  of 
agriculture.  The  land  that  requires  most  improvement  still  wants  it.  The  improving  has 
been  on  lands  that  did  not  require  so  much  improvement. 

5 What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — The  general  size  of  the  farms  is  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  acres,  with  the  small  tenants.  The  general  grazing  farms  with  the 
larger  tenants  may  be  from  fifty  or  sixty  to  150. 

9.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing,  or  the  reverse  ? — JNo  ; I cannot  say  that  they  are. 

10.  Are  they  principally  appropriated  to  the  rearing  or  fattening  of  cattle  or  sheep  ? — 

Fattenm^at  yOU  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  that  district  ?— It 

is  from  30s.  to  £2  2s.  the  Irish  acre. 

12.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  that  bears  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valua- 
tions'?—As  to  the  poor  law,  it  is  very  inaccurate ; but  the  usual  letting  value,  on  the  average, 
is  fully  one-fourtli  higher  than  the  government  valuation.  If  I took  them  separately,  I 
would  not  give  the  same  opinion,  because  the  difference  between  the  setting  and  letting 
prices  in  the  country,  and  the  Ordnance  valuation  of  the  best  quality,  is  not  so  much ; but 
upon  the  lower  qualities,  it  is  considerably  more.  There  is  not  more  than  10s.  difference 
between  the  good  and  bad,  when  there  is  more  than  £l  difference  ; but,  on  the  whole,  the 
letting  is  one-fourth  higher. 

13.  Do  you  grow  much  wheat  ? — No. 

14.  What  is  the  general  crop  ?— The  general  crop  is  oats  in  my  part  of  the  country;  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  a good  deal  of  barley  sown. 

15.  Taking  the  35s.  land,  what  quantity  of  oats  should  you  expect  by  the  acre  ? — From 
ten  to  twelve  sacks  of  twenty-four  stones. 

16.  You  consider  that  very  good  produce  ? — Yes. 

17.  Do  you  expect  an  average  of  that  amount  ? — Yes ; off  that  land  of  land.  That  is  the 
choice  land : it  is  very  good  oat  soil. 

18.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  should  you  expect? — It  is  a very  good  soil  for  potatoes — 
no  better;  but  the  crop  varies  very  much.  I dare  say  you  would  have  thirty  barrels  of  ten 
cwt,  from  an  acre ; but  I would  not  tako  that  as  the  average  : twenty-five  would  be  nearer 
the  average. 

19.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted? — Very  little,  almost  none ; there  is  some  paid  by  bill. 

20.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  discount ; does  it  differ  from  the  usual  rate  of  discount  ? — 
Any  thing  done  in  the  way  of  discount  is  calculated  at  six  per  cent. 

21.  Does  the  small  tenant  in  your  district  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — 
Part  of  them  do. 

22.  Have  you  many  loan  funds  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes ; there  have  been  a good 
many.  Two  of  them  have  ceased  in  the  last  two  or  three  months ; but  there  is  a good  many 
generally  in  the  neighbourhood. 

23.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect  of  these  loan  funds  upon  the  persons  bor- 

rowing from  them? — I think,  generally  speaking,  they  have  done  no  good.  They  might 
have  done  some  good ; but  generally  it  is  not  the  persons  that  should  derive  benefit  from 
them  that  get  the  money.  In  the  country  parts  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  give  a distinct 
answer,  they  have  not  done  good.  I have  a good  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  a great 
many  of  the  poor  in  my  neighbourhood.  I receive  £2,000  a year  in  rents.  _ . 

24.  "What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants ; is  it 
by  distress?— Yes,  by  distress. 

25.  Does  the  distress  frequently  proceed  to  a sale? — Very  seldom. 

26.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ?— -Yes. 

27.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  generally  given  on  account  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases  they  are, 
particularly  by  the  receivers  under  the  courts.  In  all  other  cases,  distinct  receipts  are 
given  for  the  gales  paid. 

28.  Do  the  receivers  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  give  receipts  up  to  a par- 
ticular date  ?— Yes,  they  do,  unless  there  aro  arrears.  That  is  only  in  a few  instances.  The 
courts  have  latterly  ordered  receipts  to  be  given  to  the  particular  day. 

Yes"  es^e  tui(^er  the  court  of  chancery  for  which  you  receive  the  rents. 

Part  H.  2 E 
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30.  Have  you  received  any  instructions  lately  from  the  Lord  Chancellor,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  management  of  that  property  ?— No. 

31.  Have  you  heard  of  any  new  rules  laid  down  by  the  Chancellor  tor  your  guidance  ?— 

I am' not  aware  of  any.  I have  seen  some  rules  mentioned  in  the  papers,  but  I considered 
there  was  nothing  new  in  them  ; they  were  the  old  standing  rules,  and  amounted  to  no 
more  than  I was  aware  of. 

32.  When  did  you  pass  your  last  account  ? — Last  February,  or  March. 

33.  Have  you  received  any  applications  from  the  tenants  on  the  estates  to  have  allow- 
ances made  to  them  for  improvements  ? — No. 

34.  Is  that  estate  under  the  court  in  the  case  of  creditors  ?— Yes. 

35.  Do  you  think  that  that  arose  from  the  tenants  knowing  that  the  court  never  did 
make  allowances  in  the  case  of  a suit  by  creditors? — No,  I believe  not;  hut  the  court 
would  not  allow  them  without  all  the  parties  agreed. 

36.  When  the  tenants  complain  of  the  rent  being  too  high,  what  is  the  course  adopted?— 
To  make  an  application  to  the  courts,  verified  by  the  receiver,  that  the  lands  are  too  high, 
and  to  give  a new  valuation,  with  affidavits  annexed  to  it,  and  that  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment for  the  tenants  and  the  inheritor  to  get  an  abatement. . 

37.  Is  the  application  made  through  the  receiver? — Yes,  it  must  he  through  the  receiver. 

38.  What  is  the  cost  of  making  that  application,  and  bringing  the  matter  to  a decision?— 
I have  known,  in  cases  of  a single  person,  something  about  £36  or  £3S.  It  could 
never  be  done  by  a small  tenant.  I was  anxious  to  clo  it  myself,  and  I could  not  do  it ; hut 
I have  made  applications  to  the  court  for  letting  the  lands,  to  save  the  tenants  going  to 
expense.  I have  recommended  to  the  Master  to  let  them  in  upon  a common  law  bond 
stamp,  that  only  amounts  to  10 cl,  and  the  Master  did  so,  and  allowed  the  letting  to  fifteen 
or  twenty  tenants — all  poor  tenants, — to  he  taken  in  that  land  of  manner,  which  put  them 
to  no  expense. 

39.  What  would  have  been  the  cost  if  it  had  been  in  the  usual  manner  ? — It  would  cost 
each  tenant  about  £10  or  £ll. 

40.  In  the  case  in  which  you  state  the  costs  amounted  to  £35,  upon  obtaining  a reduc- 
tion of  rent,  was  the  reduction  granted  ? — Yes,  it  was.  The  property  was  in  the  hands  of 
a minor. 

41.  Could  you,  as  the  receiver,  make  that  application  on  behalf  of  the  poor  tenants?— I 
do  not  know  that  the  court  would  allow  me  my  costs  upon  such  an  application. 

42.  What  would  be  your  costs  for  making  it  ? — I could  not  say. 

43.  Are  you  obliged  to  employ  counsel  ? — No,  I think  not ; in  all  those  cases  the  attor- 
neys go  in  before  the  Master. 

44.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  costs  of  the  application  to  which  you  allude?— 
There  was  the  summoning  of  parties  interested — the  guardians  in.  the  cause  ; they  must  all 
he  summoned,  and  affidavits  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  made,  and  inquiry  whether  the 
tenant  is  entitled  to  this  abatement  or  not ; but  the  person  seeking  for  the  abatement  em- 
ployed a solicitor,  and  I know  his  bill  of  costs  was  what  I say — that  I am  certain  of ; hut 
it  was  not  a case  of  my  own,  that  was  a case  of  my  father’s.  There  is  some  more  conve- 
nient way  required  to  deal  with  poor  tenants  under  the  courts  than  exists  at  present. 

45.  Being  a receiver  yourself,  can  you  suggest  any  mode  which  you  consider  would  be 
more  convenient  and  safe  for  the  parties  interested  ? — In  some  of  these  trivial  cases,  where 
poor  people  are  interested,  I should  say  that  the  facts  of  the  matter,  in  a short  way,  laid 
before  the  Master  by  the  i-eceiver,  on  affidavit,  ought  to  he  attended  to. 

46.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  not  be  attended  to  under  the  present 
system  ? — In  some  cases  they  would  not  be  attended  to.  I hold  a farm  myself  under  die 
courts  at  a very  high  rent.  I made  an  application,  and  my  application  would  not  be  heard 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

47.  By  one  of  the  new  rides  lately  issued  in  the  court  of  chancery,  it  is  provided  that  no 
tenant  shall  he  allowed  to  originate  any  inquiry  as  to  an  estate,  or  be  allowed  to  interfere 
therein,  further  than,  the  Master  shall  think  proper  ? — That  was  always  the  case.  No  tenant 
can  interfere ; no  one  can  interfere,  tenant,  receiver,  or  inheritor,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Master  : for  any  thing  you  wish  to  do,  you  must  make  an  application  to  the  Master. 
As  far  as  I could  judge  from  what  I have  seen  in  the  papers,  it  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  has  been  done  before ; it  does  not  increase  the  power  of  the  receiver  to  interfere  or 
do  any  thing  for  the  tenant,  any  more  than  has  been. 

48.  Have  you  received  any  notification,  as  receiver  under  the  court  that  you  are  to  keep 
a book,  and  enter  therein  the  complaints  of  the  tenants  ; and  when  you  pass  your  accounts, 
or  at  an  earlier  period,  you  are  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Master  to  those  complaints?— 
No,  I have  not. 

49.  Do  you  think,  in  the  case  of  a receiver  appointed  upon  the  application  of  creditors, 
that  such  a course  would  be  more  advisable  than  applying  either  to  the  Chancellor  or  to 
the  officer  of  the  court  for  a reduction,  or  for  a valuation  ? — Yes.  Such  a course  would 
be  a very  great  service,  or  some  such  course,  and  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  expense  that 
the  present  rides  require,  which  poor  tenants  cannot  do,  and  are  often  distressed  from  not 
having  the  means  of  doing. 

50.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — Principally  under  the  proprietors. 

51.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease?— I think  that  one-third  or  one-fourth 
held  by  lease  in  my  locality,  the  remainder  at  will. 

52.  What  effect  has  that  mode  oi  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  on  the 
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m, movement  of  their  farms?— It  has  a Tory  great  effect;  it  has  a very  good  effect— that 
of  havin'*  a lease  both  for  landlord  and  tenant. 

53  Iathere generally,  throughout  the  country,  an  anxiety  for  leases ?— Yes,  generally. 

54'  At  the  present  rents?— Even  at  the  present  rents  many  will  tell  you  they  would  do 
SO  mil  so  if  they  had  a lease,  and  malic  some  permanent  improvements  that  would  bo  more 
beneficial  to  them  on  the  bad  part  of  their  lands,  which  the  greater  part  will  not  do,  being 

tonants-at-wilJ. 

In  reference  to  the  subdivision  of  their  farms,  do  you  consider  that  the  landlords  in 
tout  neighbourhood,  if  they  had  a clause  preventing  subdivision,  -would  be  able  to  carry 
that  clause  out  without  having  recourse  to  very  expensive  means  ? — I think,  in  general, 
that  clause  is  inserted  iu  leases,  and  I think  it  is  generally  not  broken  through,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  landlords. 

56.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  in  buildings,  or  upon  land,  generally  car- 
ried on  ?— Generally  by  the  tenant. 

51.  Is  there  any  system  in  the  country  of  giving  tillowanccs  to  the  tenants  towards 
improvements  ? — Very  little. 

5S.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  towards  draining,  or  any  tiring  of  that  kind  ?_ No.  I 
do  not  consider  that  any  of  the  farming  societies  bring  them  any  assistance,  but  I tlrink 
there  would  be  assistance  if  it  was  gone  into : there  is  none  of  it  done  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. 

59.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  a farm  prevalent  in  the  district  ? No. 

60.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  out  to  any  extent  ? No,  I cannot  say 

it  has ; in  some  few  instances  it  has,  but  not  many.  ’ 3 

Cl.  What  means  were  adopted  in  those  instances  ? — It  was  occasioned  by  some  of  the 
tenants  having  a parcel  of  under-tenants  and  paupers. 

62.  Has  there  been  any  removal  of  tenants,  on  political  or  religious  grounds,  in  that 
neighbourhood  ? — I cannot  say  there  has  ; there  might  ho,  perhaps,  some— very  few,  not 
worth  mentioning ; but  I do  believe  that  the  political  conduct  of  a certain  portion  of  the 
county  has  injured  that  portion  very  much  in  the  opinion  of  their  landlords— not  more 
than  they  deserved,  I think. 

63.  How  do  you  mean  it  has  injured  the  country  ?— The  small  tenantry,  and  many  of 
those  people,  might  have  been  freeholders,  as  many  of  their  forefathers  wore  before,  but 
they  would  not  get  any  leases  now  from  their  political  conduct. 

64.  From  having  given  their  votes  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  their  landlord  ?— Yes,  that 
is  one  reason ; and  from  their  violence  and  intimidation  in  many  respects. 

05.  Have  many  renewals  of  leases  been  refused  to  parties  who  had  previously  had  them, 
"rsrn?e  °f  V-1  GS;  lm"‘lrclls-  1’ilure  llaT0  keen  given  in  my  locality. 

» Then  do  you  attribute  that  disinclination  to  grant  Ioanna  on  tlio  part  of  tho  landlords 
toMerence  of  opinion  between  them  on  political  grounds?— 1 do  not  think  a difference 
rf  — m a consistent  way,  would  have  made  that  difference,  if  they  had  not  taken 

I v’pr01T  BtT' , 1 ?°  ,lot  moau  *°  it  a more  difference  of  opinion, 

1 would  add  that  it  was  from  the  bad  conduct  of  tho  party. 

lam  S3?  ?7In  TVT U™00s  haTU  I^on  formed  into  largo  bodies  and 

ionssoandso  M 4 parts  of  tho  countrY.  intimidating  other  parties  perhaps,  and 

69  2S  “w,T?!Ue  ,‘o  io  that  whether  they  have  a lease  or  not?_No. 

Ahamno  inte^l “ Tl^  W&SS 


thst  m.,000  +1 — 7,  . remove  tnem  it  they  m 

St  ™ Imw™ne  qnCt.:,  has  a S°°a  lfwii.fi  no  leases,  adfai-  as  that 

JM*  1 *°«“  mU,  that  wore  it  not  for  themselves,  tin 


; llofc  for  themselves,  they  would  not  have  been 


remove  them  if  they  are  improper  people,  and 

>od  A,-~  1 — ’ '•  - • 

e Jh " * “llu>  “mi  were  it  not  fo 

^ of  th°ir  diftbPnco  °f  opinion  in  politics/ 

^ge  farmers  arp  irmivm-1-0  C0}X(^}01}  °f  the  farming  population,  (io  you  consider  that  the 
ire  improving  ^ m®  111  * lcir  C11‘cumstanccs,  or  the  reverse  ? — I do  not  Ijjunk  they 

Jo  Jhc,snif1}  tcuantlT  arc?— Not  latterly, 

improvement  in  anv  of  aiiC  ^proving.  ? — There  1ms  been  Httlc  or  no 

aderable  iranrovempnt  c aases  1,1  tbc  l®8*  three  years  ; before  that  there  was  a con- 


-g  lmprovement. 

^““Yhold  tlidr  cottages  ?-Gonerally  under 

P*J  for  it  ?-5T]ieynjpav^ey  SGaeraHy  with  their  cottages,  and  what  do  they  generally 
4cre"— about  from  f o +n  ro  *or  a lollso  an(I  garden — what  they  call  a “ house-  and 

^ short  seasons^  fW  i 0,V  computed  ? — From  6d.  to  8 d.  a day  without  diet;  for 
Does  the  con  an-P  ° SIve,b  but  for  the  constant  labourer  that  is  the  wages.  . 

•8-  VTiat  is  m reference  to  potatoes  ?-Yes,  it  does. 

'9-  Do  they  pav  £s  ^fAV  °r  ^ Pay  at  the  rate  of  from  £5  to  £8  an  acre. 

80-  Is  it  usLPl  to  let  lL  m?nUred  and  ?~Ye«>  % ground. 

^ot^say  that  it  is  Sr0Ulld  for  con-acre  ? — It  is  not  so  usual  as  it  has  been : I 

^ ®iployment  obtabie(I  i’1  the  district,  and  at  what  rato  of  wages  ? — There  is 

°2-  Is  there  any  diff ' 

Part  II.  erenco  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; are  the 
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estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  small,  or  the  estates  of  absentees 
better  managed  than  those  of  residents? — I think  the  estates  of  residents  are  better 
managed,  decidedly ; aud  as  for  the  better  management,  if  the  owners  of  small  and  large 
estates  are  resident,  the  small  is  managed  as  well  as  the  large. 

S3  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms?— Generally,  September  or 


iuarcu.  , , , , 

S4.  In  that  district,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the 
usual  letting  value  ?— The  county  cess  in  our  district,  this  year,  is  in  many  instances  about 
a seventh  part  of  the  value  of  the  land.  . 

So.  At  what  seasons  is  it  levied  ? — May  and  June,  for  the  summer  assizes.  It  is  all  levied 
at  this  time.  It  must  be  levied  before  the  grand  jury  sits,  the  first  week  in  July.  They 
commence  in  January  for  the  spring  assizes  in  February : the  collection  is  over  in  February. 
Thev  are  very  inconvenient  seasons,  May  and  June.  Both  collectors  and  cess  payers  would 
be  much  better  pleased  for  it  to  be  paid  a month  or  two  later. 

86.  When  is  the  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — Generally  in 
the  rent  they  pay  after  they  have  paid  the  poor  rate ; it  is  no  matter  when  that  rent 
was  due.  ....  ... 

S7.  Are  there  a great  number  of  fairs  in  the  district  in. winch  you  are  : — A good  many. 

88.  Do  you  find  that  they  interfere  much  with  the  business  of  the  country,  from  the 
attendance  of  the  people  ? — I think  it  rather  serves  the  country.  I think  we  have  no  super- 
fluity of  them  at  all.  It  is  a convenience  to  the  poor  people,  and  all  parties,  the  number  of 
fairs  we  have. 

89.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make,  relative  either  to  the  occupation  of 
land,  or  the  county  cess  or  other  burdens  ? — I cannot  say  I have.  If  there  was  any  mode 
of  making  the  cess  lighter,  it  would  be  very  desirable.  It  is  getting  heavier  every  year, 
and  it  is  the  greatest  grievance  that  the  people  suffer.  There  is  a great  deal  of  wear 
and  tear,  and  traffic,  in  this  county  in  particular,  in  regard  to  roads.  There  is  the  produce 
of  three  counties  coming  into  the  roads  in  this  county ; and  the  people  in  the  adjoining 
counties  injure  our  roads  the  most.  If  there  was  something  like  a turnpike  on  the  roads, 
it  would  reduce  our  cess  a half.  In  some  places,  the  cess  this  year  is  (is.  an  acre : and  in 
some  places,  more.  I would  suggest  that  the  landlords  should  bear  a portion  of  the  cost 
of  permanent  improvements. 

90.  How  would  you  have  it  determined  what  was  a permanent  improvement ; aud  how 
would  you  have  the  cost  ascertained  ? — The  first  permanent  improvement  would  he  to  fence 
well,  farm  properly,  and  drain  their  lands ; aud  that  would  bring  out  permanent,  healthy 
habitations. 

91.  What  proportion  of  those  improvements  would  you  have  the  landlord  hear?— A half, 
and  the  landlord  would  benefit  by  it  ultimately. 

\_The  witness  withdrew .] 
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John  Armstrong,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Chaffpool,  near  Tubbercnny,  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  and  magistrate  ? — I am  ; both  in  Sligo  and  Tipperary. 

3.  What  is  the  district  in  Sligo  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — The  upper 
half  barony  of  Liney,  and  the  barony  of  Comm. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  it ; is  it  principally  arable  ? — Yes ; with  some 
grazing  farms. 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  it? — I consider  the  state 
of  agriculture  to  be  improving ; particularly  latterly. 

6.  In  what  particulars? — There  is  a great  increase  in  the  growth  of  turnips;  and  there 
is  a good  deal,  compared  to  what  there  has  been  hitherto,  in  clover  and  grass  seed.  Ground 
as  to  which  such  a thing  never  happened  before,  is  laid  down  with  clover ; and  farmers  of 
a middling  description  are  now  laying  down  their  ground  in  clover  and  grass  seed. 

7.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — Yes  ;.  one. 

8.  W hat  has  been  its  effect  ? — It  has  done  a good  deal  to  improve  agriculture : a spirit 
of  improvement  has  arisen,  as  well  as  a system  of  encouragement  given  by  some  landlords 
to  their  tenants. 

9.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements 

Aery  much  so ; but  it  has  done  more  to  improve  the  middle  class  of  farmer's  than  those  who 
hold  more  land.  1 think  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  encouragement  given  to  them  to 
grow  green  crops,  and  they  have  now  experienced  the  profits  of  it.  The  persons  who  hold 
large  farms  were  more  competent  to  judge  of  the  advantage  of  clover ; hut  they  hold  their 
farms  as^  grazing  farms  : few  of  them  till  to  any  great  extent.  , . 

10.  TV  hat  is  the  nature  of  the  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  you  allude 
to  ? The  growth  of  these  green  crops,  which  had  heretofore  been  unknown  in  the  country. 

11.  TV  hat  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ?— The  whole  population  live  bj 
tillage  ; but  I think  they  vary  from  one  to  twenty  acres,  or  to  twenty-five  and  thirty  acre8, 
1 ou  can  scarcely  call  a man  holding  an  acre  a farmer,  hut  from  what  you  can  call  a fanner, 
from  six  to  thirty  acres. 

. 12-  What  sized  farms  prevail  the  most  ? — I should  say  the  prevalent  farm  was  about 
eight  or  ten  acres.  The  great  object  with  all  landlords  is  to  have  a farm  of  ten  acres,  aua 
not  less  if  they  could.  But  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  occupy 
the  email  holdings. 
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13.  Taking  a farm  as  small  as  three  or  four  acres,  how  do  the  people  support  them- 
selves ? By  tilling  the  land  where  the  farm  is  as  small  as  that ; by  labour  or  going  to 

England;  many  of  them  are  glad  to  get  a day’s  labour  with  the  gentlemen  of  the  country, 
or  from  some  of  the  better  order  of  farmers. 

14.  Generally,  is  their  labour  enough  to  afford  occupation  for  those  small  farmers? — At 
times  in  the  year  the  labour  is  scarce,  and  numbers  go  from  the  district,  I know,  to  England 
to  labour.  At  times  labourers  are  very  scarce ; at  other  times,  in  the  winter,  labourers  are 
very  abundant,  and  then  they  do  not  get  employment. 

15.  Those  who  go  to  England,  arc  they  the  very  smallest  class  of  farmers? — Yes ; or 
their  sons.  ' 

1G.  Is  it  found  in  the  country  that  those  in  the  constant  habit  of  going  over  to  England 
to  the  harvest,  do  not  improve,  or  after  a few  trips  do  they  become  better  off? — Those  who 
go  to  England  continue  to  go,  and  go  to  the  same  fanner,  if  they  are  men  of  good  charac- 
ter. There  is  generally  an  undertaker  who  takes  as  many  men  as  are  wanted;  he  forms  his 
party  in  Ireland,  and  takes  a certain  number  over.  Others  go  on  speculation  ; but  those 
who  get  employment  upon  some  estates  here,  do  not  go  to  England  to  work  to  the  same 
extent.  I can  speak  to  my  own  experience ; for  I employ  as  many  as  I can,  particularly 
those  in  arrear.  I usually,  at  the  end  of  the  half-year,  when  I find  people  not  able  to  pay, 
make  out  some  work,  and  clear  off  arrears ; and  others  do  the  same. 

IT.  Do  you  observe  that  the  small  farmers,  or  those  who  send  their  sons  to  England,  or 
those  who  remain  at  home,  improve  the  best  ? — Many  of  them  have  employment  at  home, 
but  their  means  are  such,  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  England ; many  of  them  would  not  have 
labour  on  their  own  land. 

18.  Can  you  state,  generally  speaking,  what  they  are  able  to  bring  home  with  them  ? 

Yes ; varying  from  £3  to  £5  ; sometimes  £5,  but  £3  is  about  the  average.  Some  who  go 
earlier  in  the  season,  for  the  hay  harvest,  bring  home  £5  ; those  who  go  for  the  corn 
harvest  will  bring  £3  or  £4.  We  have  no  persons  going  to  Scotland;  the  emigration  to 
Scotland  of  labourers  is  confined  to  the  county  of  Mayo.  With  us  they  invariably  go  to 
the  fen  countries  in  England.  Last  year  I asked  a great  many,  and  they  told  me  the  ave- 
rage was  about  £3.  Some  may  bring  home  a good  deal  more  ; hut  those  persons  attend 
both  the  hay  harvest  and  coni  harvest.  I can  state,  that  generally  the  people  going  to 
England  improve  their  condition  much  by  it.  Some  few,  who  go  and  remain  for  years  in 
England,  come  back  with  a great  deal  of  money. 

19.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  proposal  from  the  tenants, 
or  by  valuation  ? — It  is  generally  fixed  by  a value  set  by  the  landlord  upon  the  ground.  It 
is  then  followed  up  by  a proposal,  as  a sort  of  document,  to  bind  the  tenant. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — To  the  lower  orders 
of  tenants,  vai-ying  from  a guinea  to  30s.,  according  to  circumstances.  In  a few  instances 
it  goes  beyond  30s.;  it  rarely  amounts  to  that. 

21.  Is  the  land  set  higher  to  the  small  holders? — Yes,  it  is  set  higher  to  the  small 
holders  than  it  is  to  a person  who  holds  100  acres  of  grazing  land. 

22.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  or  decreasing? — Decreasing.  Farms  that  have 
been  grazing  farms  are  broken  up. 

23.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  in  the  district  bear  to  the  poor  law 
or  to  the  government  valuations  ? — With  reference  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  it  was  so  very 
incorrect  there  was  hardly  a possibility  of  forming  a judgment.  At  the  same  time,  from 
the  amendments  by  the  meetings  of  the  guardians,  and  others  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  parishioners,  an  improvement  in  the  valuation  was  effected.  I think,  with  regard  to 
the  poor  law  valuation,  the  proportion  is  very  nearly  the  same.  I should  say  the  difference 
between  the  rent  and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  very  trifling.  With  regard  to  the  Ordnance 
valuation,  it  is,  as  far  as  I can  judge  from  my  own,  about  one-fifth  less  than  the  valuation 
of  the  land — one-fourth  in  some  instances. 

24.  Does  the  tenant,  in  your  district,  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  for  his  rent  ? — I think 
the  borrowing  of  money  by  the  lower  orders  in  our  country  is  confined  more  to  tradesmen. 
Some  few  farmers  borrow,  but  not  a great  many — those  that  are  pressed  by  their  land- 
lords ; but  I could  not  take  upon  me  to  say  who  borrow : but,  in  general,  the  loans  are 
very  much  confined  to  tradesmen,  although  not  altogether. 

25.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — 
The  general  mode  is  distraining ; in  some  instances  ejectment  for  non-payment. 

26.  Does  the  distress,  in  general,  proceed  to  a sale  ? — I do  not  think  it  very  often  does; 
of  course,  it  occasionally  does.  Impounding,  in  short,  heretofore,  has  been  almost  a de- 
mand for  rent,  a sort  of  notice  to  pay. 

_ 27.  Has  that  system  given  rise  to  much  business  at  the  petty  sessions  courts  ? — Occa- 
sionally ; but  few  go  to  the  extremity  of  a sale.  There  is  generally  an  arrangement  with 
the  pound  keeper  for  putting  in  the  pound  and  releasing  again  immediately ; in  some  cases 
they  are  more  severe. 

28.  Are  the  pounds  conveniently  situate? — Yes.  I do  not  think  the  tenants  mind  a 
little  pounding.  It  is  a system  that  I have,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  done  away  with.  I always 
avoid  it,  if  possible  ; but,  in  general,  through  the  country  they  are  distressed  and  annoyed 
by  it  occasionally : but  few  landlords  keep  their  cattle  in  more  than  a few  hours.  In  some 
few  instances  more  harsh  measures  are  adopted.  I have  known  some  few  cases  of  great 
cruelty  practised,  but  not  of  latter  years.  I do  not  think  it  has  been  carried  at  all  to  the. 
extent  of  distressing,  "or  materially  injuring,  the  tenant.  Of  course,  there  are  rescues,  and 
trouble  given,  occasionally.  Perhaps  a right  is  assumed  by  a person  to  drive,  where  his 
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right,  as  a landlord,  is  not  exactly  understood : there  you  often  have  it  followed  by  rescue 
and  violence. 

29.  Is  that  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — It  is  not  unfrequent ; but  it  is  not  of  very  common 

occurrence.  . . 

30.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  expediency  of  requiring  a summons  previous  to  the 
cattle  being  impounded  for  rent  ? — It  might  be  an  inconvenience  to  the  landlord,  inasmuch 
as  the  petty  sessions  where  they  would  be  summoned  to  are  held,  in  general,  in  this  country, 
but  once  a fortnight,  and  they  sometimes  are  badly  attended,  and  there  might  be  an  incon- 
venience to  the  landlord  if  he  had  to  wait  a fortnight,  or  suffer  disappointment  from  the 
non-attendance  of  magistrates,  or  otherwise;  if  not  much  injury,  a little  inconvenience 
might  arise.  It  might  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  tenant ; and  there  are  cases  of  oppres- 
sion exercised,  no  doubt,  in  driving  cattle. 

31.  Have  you  found  that,  in  many  cases,  a distress  has  been  made  by  the  bailiff  without 
having  gone  through  the  forms  required  by  law  as  to  notice? — Yes,  in  many  cases; 
but  now  the  law  is  so  much  better  understood,  and  they  have  been  so  often  defeated  by 
rescue,  that  there  are  few  bailiffs  who  do  not  understand  the  forms,  and  adopt  them  to 
avoid  defeat. 

32.  Are  replevingers  regularly  appointed  ? — Yes,  they  are ; but  I do  not  tliink  they  are 
much  had  recourse  to,  except  there  is  a spirit  of  litigation.  In  general,  a person  whose 
chance  of  remaining  on  the  land  is  bad,  bis  object  is  to  give  as  much  trouble  as  possible. 
There  are  few  instances  where  the  person  driving  has  not  some  just  grounds  for  it. 

33.  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  tenantry,  that  the  means  of  redress  in 
the  case  of  an  illegal  distress  are  well  understood? — Yes  ; from  the  number  of  attorneys, 
and  the  disposition  of  the  men,  and  the  encouragement  they  have  to  go  to  law,  they  are 
instructed  most  fully.  There  are  those  ready  to  advise  them  in  every  county. 

34.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  on  land  and  buildings  effected;  by  the 
landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly? — In  general  they  are  effected  by  the  tenant,  and  an  allow- 
ance or  payment  made  by  the  landlords  upon  some  estates ; upon  other  estates  there  is 
very  little  improvement. 

35.  What  is  the  general  system  of  allowance  by  the  landlords  ? — The  general  system  of 
allowance  by  the  landlords  is  so  much  for  a house,  so  much  per  perch  for  fences,  so  much 
for  drains ; varying  according  to  circumstances — according  to  the  size  of  the  house,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  drains,  and  according  to  the  description  of  fence  made. 
On  many  estates  in  the  country  allowances  are  made — on  a great  many,  I will  not  say  on 
most ; on  others  there  is  not  the  encouragement  given  that  ought  to  be  given.  There  lias 
been  a good  deal  of  improvement  in  the  way  of  division.  Formerly  there  was  a good  deal 
of  land  held  in  common.  There  have  been  many  joint  tenancies,  and  in  most  of  those 
cases  where  they  have  been  broken  up  and  divided,  which  is  a great  improvement,  the 
tenant,  turned  out  of  his  house  upon  one  portion  of  his  farm,  is  allowed  for  the  improve- 
ments he  makes  upon  another.  There  is  an  allowance  made  for  reclaiming,  varying  from 
30s.  to  40s.  the  acre. 

36.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district? — Very  much. 

37.  What  is  the  usual  price  paid  ? — About  £7  ; from  £7  to  £S  : £7  is  about  the  average. 

38.  How  is  that  payment  recovered  ? — By  process.  There  was  a system,  which  is  exploded 
though  now'  from  its  illegality,  of  acting  towards  the' con-acre  tenant  as  you  would  towards 
your  tenant  occupying  your  land,  by  seizure  and  sale  of  the  crop ; that  is  exploded.  It 
was  acted  upon  very  much  till  the  last  three  or  four  years : now  they  seek  to  recover  by 
process,  or  holding  over  the  crop  till  the  rent  is  paid. 

39.  Have  those  decisions  made  any  difference  in  the  facility  of  obtaining  con-acre  in 
the  district  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  have.  Some  people  do  it  for  profit,  but  the  gentry 
who  give  con-acre  in  general,  give  it  to  tenants,  or  those  that  they  expect  payment  from 
by  labour.  A farmer  who  does  it  for  profit,  recovers  by  process  principally. 

40.  Can  employment  be  obtained  in  the  district,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — Employ- 
ment at  certain  times  of  the  year  is  easily  obtained  at  the  rate  of  in  harvest  about  Is.  and 
8d.,  and  6d. ; it  varies  according  to  the  seasons.  At  potato  planting  the  labourer  will  get 
8 d.,  or  he  will  get  6d.  with  food.  Sometimes  there  is  a scarcity  of  labour  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year ; at  other  times  it  is  easily  obtained. 

41.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Very  few. 

42.  What  disputes  connected  with  the  land  come  before  you  at  the  petty  sessions  ? — 
The  right  of  possession,  which  is  very  frequent — disputed  possession,  not  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  but  between  tenants  who  have  sold  then  interests,  and  sons-in-law ; numbers 
of  cases  where  daughters  die,  and  there  is  a wish,  on  the  part  of  fathers  to  re-occupy,  some- 
times very  unjustly ; and  sometimes  very  complicated  questions  arise. 

43.  Have  they  given  rise  to  assaults  ? — Yes,  and  very  great  violence — that  is  more  among 
themselves.  The  poorer  order  of  occupants  divide  their  ground  very  much ; those  who  have 
not  fortunes  to  give  their  daughters  give  them  small  holdings.  If  a man  has  ten  acres  and 
four  daughters,  he  wdll  give  two  acres  to  each  as  a marriage  portion,  and  keep  two  acres 
himself.  They  regard  the  son  very  little ; he  is  expected  to  make  the  same  bargain  with 
some  other  man’s  daughter,  and  get  the  same  portion. 

44.  In  what  manner  are  these  disputes  as  to  possession  usually  determined  and  settled; 
are  parties  defrauded  of  their  just  rights  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  them 
legally  ? No.  In  general,  if  they  are  the  same  family,  there  is  a recommendation  from  the 
magistrate  to  leave  the  matter  to  their  landlord,  or  settle  it  in  an  amicable  way.  If  that 
does  not  succeed,  informations  are  taken,  and  the  result  is  a trial,  followed  by  punishment 
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occasionally.  Previous  to  tlie  trial  there  is  sometimes  an  attempt  to  settle  it,  and  not  nn- 

frequeutly  it  succeeds.  . . . 

45.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  it  would  be  desirable,  in  the  case  of  small  holdings,  to 
give  magistrates  the  power  of  settling  disputes  of  that  kind?— It  might  he;  but  magis- 
trates have  so  much  power  1 should  be  sorry  to  have  it  enlarged  : but  it  might  be  desirable. 
As  to  assaults  from  right  of  possession,  an  additional  power  to  magistrates  might  be  exerted 
with  advantage  to  the  litigants  and  to  the  country,  and  save  trouble  and  save  expense  to 
them ; but  add  to  the  trouble  of  the  magistrates  materially. 

46.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland? — I think  if  the  law  of  ejectment  was 
altered,  or  a greater  facility  was  given  for  the  re-possession  of  land  from  defaulting  tenants 
to  the  landlord,  it  would  be  an  advantage ; it  would  tend  to  improve  more  than  people 
generally  imagine.  At  the  same  time  I ieel  on  the  other  hand,  that  remuneration  for  im- 
provements ought  to  be  given  in  very  many  cases  to  tenants  who  may  perhaps  be  dispos- 
sessed from  various  causes.  I think  remuneration  and  consideration  for  improvements  done 
by  a tenant,  would  be  but  an  act  of  justice.  I have  known  instances  of  hardship,  where 
a tenant  has  been  dispossessed  without  giving  him  sufficient  remuneration  for  his  outlay. 

47.  Have  you  considered  in  what  manner  that  suggestion  could  be  carried  out  ? I think 

with  regard  to  improvements,  if  notice  was  given  to  the  landlord  that  certain  improve- 
ments were  about  to  be  made  by  the  tenant,  and  that  those  improvements  were  made  with 
the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  landlord,  and  they  were  regular  bona  fide  improve- 
ments, the  tenant  would  have  a fair  claim,  and  it  would  be  justice  to  allow  him  a fair 
remuneration  for  his  outlay  of  capital  or  labour.  Ejecting  tenants  generally,  to  convert 
small  holdings  into  grazing  farms,  is  very  little  practised  in  this  country. 

4S.  Would  you  extend  the  facility  for  so  doing,  by  giving  a power  of  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent  where  there  is  no  lease  ? — I may  differ  with  a great  many  people  as  to  the 
expediency  of  leases.  I think  every  landlord  (though  I do  not  act  upon  it  myself)  ought, 
for  the  security  of  himself  and  the  tenant,  to  have  a bond  between  himself  and  the  tenant. 
No  man  ought  to  let  land  without  giving  a lease,  though  I am  quite  aware  that  the  small 
tenants,  in  this  county  particularly,  would  be  just  as  well  satisfied  not  to  have  a lease,  per- 
haps better.  In  Tipperary  I understand  that  they  prefer  not  having  a lease,  inasmuch  as 
they  can  more  easily  defraud  their  landlord.  In  the  considerable  dealings  I have  had  there, 
there  is  no  activity  to  get  leases. 

49.  IIave  you  any  suggestions  relative  to  the  county  cess,  and  other  burdens  falling 
respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants? — No.  We  are  now  getting  into  anew 
system  of  recovering  comity  cess,  and  dividing,  and  sub-applotting;  and  until  that  is  tried 
I do  not  think  any  other  system  need  be  adopted.  We  are  getting  the  county  cess  applotted ; 
there  will  be  great  defalcations,  I have  no  doubt.  Each  man  is  now  interested  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  county  cess,  and  to  have  it  off  his  own  shoulders — every  individual  on  a town- 
laud  is  more  or  less  a collector,  though  I think  under  the  new  system  there  will  be  great 
defalcations. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  William  Clarice,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  parish  of  Calry,  near  Sligo. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A land  surveyor. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— The  counties  of  Sligo  and 
Leitrim  have  been  the  fields  of  my  employment. 

4.  In  these  counties  do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving,  or  other- 
wise ? — I think  it  has  been  improving  for  the  last  few  year’s  to  some  extent. 

5.  In  what  maimer  is  the  rent  customarily  fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — It  has  been 
heretofore  by  proposal,  in  a good  measure ; it  is  now  by  valuation. 

6.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  land  ? — I have  been  employed  a good 
deal  by  the  persons  1 have  had  the  honour  to  serve  in  my  professional  capacity ; but  it  is  not 
generally  professional  persons  who  are  employed  to  value  lands. 

7 . Is  the  rent  put  on  generally  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  rent  ? — Generally  acreable. 
lu  reference  to  roads,  what  is  the  system  pursued ; is  any  rent  put  upon  the  roads  ? — 

They  are  always  included  in  the  survey ; half  the  roads  in  each  farm  are  included. 

9.  In  putting  on  the  rent  is  there  any  deduction  made  for  those  roads  ? — I have  never 
known  of  any  deduction  being  made,  except  the  people  loudly  called  for  it,  where  a road 
passed  through  a very  small  parcel  of  land,  and  cuts  it  up ; but  it  is  not  generally  made  : 
or  if  two  or  three  roads  crossed  a farm,  and  disfigured  it  greatly,  it  might  be  done. 

10.  What  is  the.  usual  average  rent  of  good  land  throughout  the  district  ? — The  usual 
average  is  from  25s.  to  35s.  the  Irish  acre. 

11.  Have  you  compared  that  with  the  poor  law  valuations  ? — Tea,  in  many  instances. 

12.  What  do  you  think  of  those  valuations  ? — I do  not  think  they  have  been  conducted 
any  kind  of  system  that  could  be  relied  upon. 

T • T V-  resPect  *0  the  government  valuation,  have  you  compared  them  with  that  ? — 
that  has  been  done  with  a great  regard  to  justice,  and  economy,  and  judgment. 

14.  What  difference  do  you  consider  there  is  between  the  government  valuation  and  the 
usual  letting  value  ? — The  government  valuation  is  something  lower  than  the  letting  value 
generally;  in  many  cases,  ono-fifth  lower:  it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  locality;  in  some 
tases  it  is  not  lower  than  the  letting  value,  and  in  those  cases  it  was  the  fault  of  the  valu- 

°r  not  discriminating  between  qualities — they  have  run  by  qualities  and  not  by  situation : 
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the  land  was  found  ou  experience  not  to  be  worth  the  rent  that  it  appeared  to  be  from  its 

l0Ts  ‘ Did  you  find  any  difference  as  to  deep  lands  and  light  lands  ?-Yes ; it  was  in  refer- 
ence to  the  deep  lands  I made  the  observations  I am  stating.  I find  them,  m backward 
SLSnTand  northern  aspects,  too  highly  rated ; in  some  cues,  they  come  np  to  the 
lSori  s rent,  and  in  some  cases,  very  near  it : and  upon  light  lands  favourably  cu-cum- 
stanced  the  value  was  very  moderate,  and  none  below  the  letting  value. 

16.  Have  you  been  employed  lately  to  applet  under  the  government  valuation  ?-Tes, 

“ 17° tafstEh?: manneHn  which  your  apploiment  lias  teen  carried  on ?-The  plan  1 
took  was  in  perambulating  the  country.  I had  a Scotch  ske  ch  book  with  me,  and  a map, 
and  the  first  step  I took  was  to  ascertain  the  farm  roads  on  the  Ordnance  map  and  on  the 
land ; the  next  was  to  ascertain,  from  the  person's  month,  the  quantity  of  acres  he  held- 
that  I took  down  in  my  book ; and  next,  I checked  all  that  by  my  scale  on  the  Ordnance 

""5  awS^our  scale  so  correct,  that  you  could  give  to  No.  2,  two  acres ; to  No.  3,  three 
acres:  to  No.  4,  two  acres,  three  roods,  being  part  of  No.  6 upon  the  red  lino  division, 
without  having  recourse  to  any  survey  on  the  spot  ?-It  was  the  very  same  soak  and  the 
very  same  system,  I followed,  that  these  men  surveyed,  applotted,  and  calculated  from. 
Their  lines  were  laid  down  geometrically,  and  could  be  depended  upon ; and  their  CEdenla- 
tions  were  made  np  geometrically,  and  I followed  the  same  plan  and  made  it  agree  with 
their  total  of  600  acres : and  in  reference  to  tins,  I procured  all  the  maps  of  the  laud 
owners — and  on  many  of  the  estates  I was  employed  on,  there  were  good  maps,  which  I 
used  always ; and  I found  the  Ordnance  survey  rather  more  than  the  pnvate  maps. 

19.  Were  you  in  many  cases  obliged  to  survey  the  lands . In  very  few  cases. 

20.  Has  that  valuation  given  satisfaction  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  levied  upon  twice,  and  given 

great  satisfaction ; they  had  been  collecting  it  for  two  years  before  m the  old  way,  and  that 
caused  so  much  discontent  in  the  country,  that  they  resorted  to  this  measure  for  settling 
the  disputes,  and  it  has  proved  generally  satisfactory.  0 ,, 

21.  By  these  means  each  individual  knows  exactly  the  value  of  lus  holding  . xes. 

22  When  he  knows  the  poundage,  he  knows  the  sum  he  has  to  pay  ? Yes. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  at  will  ?— There  are  a good  number  hold- 
ing by  lease  ; but  they  are  very  old  leases. 

24.  Should  you  say  there  was  generally  an  anxiety  among  the  tenants  for  leases  !—  les, 

1 *25.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  on  buildings  generally  effected ; by  the  land- 
lord, or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?— They  are  done,  in  a good  many  cases,  jointly.  On  well  regu- 
lated estates,  in  this  county,  they  are  done  jointly. 

26.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  entered  into?— The  landlord  supplies  timber ; in 

some  cases,  slates.  . . 

27.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  on  the  land,  in  general,  effected  ? — Generally 

by  the  tenant.  _ o „ 

28.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  a portion  of  it  to  the  tenant  ? — No,  not  generally; 
there  is  not  in  this  county,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

29.  Has  there  been  any  great  consolidation  of  farms  lately  ? — No ; rather  the  reverse 
in  this  county. 

30.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — It  prevails  greatly. 

31.  Is  it  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord  ? — No,  it  is  from  local  necessity.  If  they  can 
divide  without  the  permission  of  the  landlord,  they  do  it. 

32.  In  cases  of  new  lettings  of  land  formerly  held  by  middlemen,  what,  in  general, 
becomes  of  the  occupying  tenants  ?■ — Generally,  if  they  are  found  deserving  men,  they  get 
the  land  from  the  head  landlord  : they  are  generally  chosen  as  the  tenants. 

33.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  generally,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  class  of  farmers  are  improving  in  their  means  ? — I think  they  were  improving  a few 
years  ago  : for  the  last  two  years  they  have  not  been  improving,  owing  to  the  late  tarifl. 
In  1839,  and  1840,  and  1841,  the  large  farmers  were  improving. 

34.  Do  yon  consider  that  the  small  tenants  are  improving  ? — No,  not  for  the  last  few 
years ; they  are  at  a stand. 

35.  Is  the  situation  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — No,  not  in  tbis  country. 

36.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  tbe  law  and  practice 

with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  ? — I think  there 
could  be  a great  deal  of  improvement  made  in  the  country  if  there  were  leases,  upon  pro- 
per footings,  granted.  _ . 

37.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ proper  footings  ?’’ — I mean  with  regard  to  the  interest  oi 

landlord  and  tenant,  combining  them  both ; I think  it  would  draw  forth  energies  from  each 
party  that  are  now  altogether  entirely  stagnant,  and  not  in  use  at  all.  I think  the  country 
is  very  anxious  to  get  on  with  improvements  if  they  were  based  upon  proper  footings ; the 
lower  order,  particularly.  A new  system  of  husbandry  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  us,  an 
if  it  was  put  upon  a proper  footing  it  would  make  great  progress.  ,. 

38.  You  think  that  the  giving  of  leases  would  be  a more  beneficial  way  of  forwarding 
it,  than  by  the  system  recommended  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  of  allowing  the  tenan 
remuneration  for  his  improvements,  if  dispossessed  ? — I think  paying  for  improvemen  S, 
independent  of  leases,  would  have  a better  effect  than  leases  independent  of  any  thing  else. 

39.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  as  to  how  the  system  of  settling  the  amoun 
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of  compensation,  or  tlie  arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  could  be  carried  into 
effect  ?— I think  that  all  'the  improvements  made  upon  a small  farm  ought  to  be  made 
•with  the  sanction  and  under  the  limitation  of  the  landlord ; every  tenant  ought  to  be 
limited,  by  the  discretion  of  the  landlord,  as  to  the  extent  of  liis  improvements,  and  he 
ou^ht  to  get  the  full  extent  of  it  from  the  landlord.  The  landlord  might,  on  a farm  of 
ten  acres,  allow  £50  to  be  kid  out,  and  I think  that  should  bo  available  to  the  tenant  at 
any  future  day,  provided  he  had  no  lease. 

40.  Provided  he  had  a lease,  would  you  give  him  the  full  sum  ? — No ; I would  take  a 
per  centage  off  it  for  the  interest  ho  had  in  it  during  the  lease.  I would  consider  him  not 
entitled  to  more  than  half. 

41.  Would  you  take  that  portion  equally  off  if  he  was  allowed  to  occupy  ? — A tenant- 
at_wiil  is  so  unhinged  that  when  he  went  out  he  should  get  his  full  improvement,  if  he 
went  without  his  own  will ; if  he  went  out  with  his  will,  I would  treat  him  the  same  as 

42.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  the  landlord  raising  his  rent  ? — I should  count 
the  tenant  as  going  out.  without  his  will,  by  coercive  measures,  if  the  landlord  raised  the 
rent  beyond  his  capacity,  or  ability,  or  wish  to  pay. 

43.  Suppose  a general  improvement  in  the  value  of  property  to  take  pkce  ?— No  man 
would  leave  his  land  under  those  circumstances.  But  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  if  the 
landlord  demanded  more  than  the  tenant  was  able  to  pay,  and  he  agreed  amicably  to  leave 
the  land,  I would  allow  the  tenant  going  out  on  that  footing  to  get  full  compensation  for 
what  he  had  laid  out.  The  money  he  had  laid  out  would  be  only  then  in  the  flower  of  its 
vigour,  and  only  then  worth  enjoying.  In  all  probability,  the  improvements  might  be  worth 
double  the  money  that  he  had  laid  out  upon  them. 

44.  Have  you  ever  considered  any  scale  of  years,  according  to  which  a tenant  might  be 
considered  remunerated? — Yes.  I think  a tenant  would  be  remunerated  for  his  improve- 
ments upon  knd  by  a lease  of  sixty-one  years.  I would  also  suggest,  as  to  granting  leases, 
that  what  has  made  landlords  not  exactly  willing  parties  in  granting  leases  is,  that  formerly, 
in  the  last  century,  long  leases  were  granted,  and  they  have  seen  some  evils  arising  out  of 
it,  and  it  is  upon  that  principle  they  are  now  withholding  leases ; and  I think  those  evils 
did  exist  to  some  extent,  but  I think  there  might  be  wholesome  kws  to  obviate  tins  : he 
might  make  a lease  for  sixty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  because  he  would  get  no  tenant  to 
sit  down  to  make  improvements  upon  his  present  interest.  I think  it  would  increase  the 
value  of  the  land  to  the  landlords,  granting  sufficient  leases  upon  proper  grounds. 

45.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  the  county  cess  ? — Having  it  applotted,  agreeably  to 
the  Ordnance  survey,  upon  the  farms,  is  the  best  system  than  can  be  carried  out.  I think 
the  public  will  never  get  a real  good  without  that. 

46.  Is  not  the  applotment  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  next  vestry  ? — The  vestry  agreed 
to  have  it  done. 

47.  Is  it  not  liable  to  be  reversed  by  the  next  vestry  ? — The  act  does  not  provide  for 
any  thing  else. 

48.  Is  there  any  law  that  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  ajiplotter  ? — No  ; Stherwise 
than  the  government  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the  vestry,  and  I beheve  any  thing  they  do  is 
of  their  own  free  will nobody  can  stop  them  when  they  are  in  a body  assembled — it  is  a 
voluntary  thing — they  do  it  among  themselves. 

49.  Have  you  heard  of  any  applotments  made  by  these  surveyors  having  been  reversed 
at  a subsequent  meeting  of  the  vestry  ? — There  have  been  so  few  made  that  I could  not 
say  that  I heard  of  them  being  reversed.  I have  heard  of  variations  made,  but  not  where 
they  have  been  reversed.  The  effect  of  this  system  of  equalising  the  applotment  has  put 
an  end  to  a great  many  of  the  complaints 'which  formerly  existed  as  to  the  county  cess. 

[ The  loitness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Michael  Getliin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  town  of  Sligo. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — An  attorney. 

3.  Have  you  any  suggestion  of  any  measure  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  with 
respect  to  the  occupation  of  knd  in  Ireland  ? — One  of  the  reasons,  first,  I think,  why  per- 
manent improvements  are  not  made,  is  that  there  is  no  inducement  held  out  to  tenants  to 
make  them ; on  the  contrary,  I see,  in  my  practice  in  the  civil  bill  courts,  that  those  tenants 
who  are  ejected  tenants-at-will  are  generally  tenants  who  have  made  improvements.  Also, 
another  class  of  tenants  are  very  often  ejected,  but  who  do  not  come  under  that  head, 
and  where  permanent  improvements  are  not  made, — that  is,  where  one  gentleman  sells  his 
estate  to  another,  and  he  wishes  to  square  the  farms,  or  turn  them  into  grass  lands,  there 
is  then  a very  wholesale  system  of  ejectment. 

4.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  to  check  the  system  you  think  so  injurious  ? — I have 

a many  tenants  where  I saw  waste  knd  attached  to  the  house  and  not  drained, 
which  could  be  made  very  good  land,  why  they  did  not  endeavour  to  drain  it,  or  make 
tolerable  land  of  it;  and  they  have  told  me  they  were  afraid  the  landlord  would  raise  the 
rent,  or  eject  them,  and  they  thought  it  best  to  let  it  be  waste,  or  feed  Some  cattle,  which 
cannot  be  very  profitable.  My  suggestion  would  be,  that  no  improving  tenant,  being  a 
tenant-at-will,  and  not  holding  under  a lease,  should  be  ejected,  without  first  being  com- 
pensated for  all  improvements  made,  and  that  it  should  be  perfectly  understood  between 
Part  II.  — •'  2 F 
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the  landlord  and  tenant  that  those  improvements  would  be  paid  him,  if  the  landlord  was 
desirous  to  turn  him  out,  or  that  he  should  give  him  a lease.  ..... 

5.  Previous  to  any  improvement  being  made  by  a tenant-at-will,  is  it  .your  opinion  that 
notice  should  be  given  to  the  landlord  of  any  improvement  about  to  be  made  ?— Certainly. 

6.  Would  you  give  the  landlord  the  power  of  being  the  judge  of  the  reasonableness  or 
extent  of  those  improvements  ? — Certainly. 

7.  Suppose  the  landlord  and  tenant  differed  about  them,  how  would  you  propose  that 
that  difference  should  be  settled '? — I would  serve  the  landlord  with  a notice,  calling  upon 
him  to  choose  an  arbitrator,  a good  and  sufficient  judge  of  land,  and  that  the  tenant  should 
name  another ; and  in  case  of  those  two  not  agreeing  as  to  the  necessity  of  malting  those 
improvements,  or  whether  they  would  benefit  the  land,  that  a third  party  should  be  then 
called  in. 

8.  You  hare  stated  this  suggestion  in  reference  to  tenancies-at-mu,  do  you  propose  that 
it  should  extend  in  any  manner  to  leases  ? — I should  say  to  all  leases  for  or  under  twenty- 
one  years.  I have  also  read  of  a great  number  of  ejectments.  Where  tenants-at-will  are 
ejected,  it  is  necessary  to  enumerate  the  number  of  acres  held.  Supposing  seven  acres  held 
as  in  general,  the  ratio  of  rent  paid  is  about  30s.  an  acre ; that  is  a fair  rent.  All  the 
tenants  that  were  turned  out  paid  a fair  rent,  and  did  not  hold  it  too  cheap  ; they  always 
had  the  rent  paid,  and  were  willing  to  pay  the  rent,  hut  the  reason  for  ejecting  them, 'it 
came  out,  was  in  order  to  make  improvements. 

9.  Do  you  perceive  that  those  tenants  who  are  ejected,  having  made  improvements,  are 
ejected  by  any  particular  class  of  landlords  ?— Generally  by  middlemen.  A frequent 
defence  set  up  is,  a verbal  or  parole  promise  made  ; and  as  an  equitable  defence,  the  promise 
of  a lease  would  be  a good  defence  ; but  those  who  make  the  promise  of  a lease  generally 
make  it  in  such  a cautious  manner,  no  witness  being  by,  that  it  is  seldom  that  defence  can 
be  resorted  to  successfully. 

10.  What  is  your  opinion,  from  your  experience  of  the  civil  bill  court,  as  to  the  law  of 
ejectment,  as  far  as  land  is  concerned ; do  you  think  it  favourable  to  the  tenant,  or  other- 
wise ? — It  is  very  sudden  in  its  operation ; but  still  I would  think  it  preferable  to  bringing 
an  ejectment  in  the  superior  court, — it  would  be  so  expensive,  and  the  tenant,  if  he  had  a 
good  defence,  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  an  attorney. 

11.  Do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  civil  bill  ejectment  is  advantageous  to  the  ten- 
ant?— I should  say  advantageous  in  comparison  to  the  power  of  ejectment. 

12.  Doing  it  away  would  not  be  advantageous  to  the  tenantry  ? — Certainly  not. 

13.  What  is  the  notice  to  the  defendant  now  required  in  cases  of  ejectment  to  non-paying 
tenant.-;  ? — You  can  bring  it  immediately  when  twelve  months’  rent  is  due. 

14.  What  notice  does  he  get? — Fifteen  days’  notice. 

15.  Is  that  sufficient  ? — I should  think  thirty  days  would  be  better. 

1(1.  You  used  the  phrase  “ wholesale  system  of  ejectment”  in  part  of  your  answer  to  the 
first  question ; has  there  been  any  wholesale  system  of  ejectment  in  this  county  ? — Yes ; a 
Mr.  Moffatt  got  possession  of  a property  called  Townafortis,  in  the  barony'  of  Carbery,  about 
three  years  ago.  I was  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  and  knew  the  tenants  in  posses- 
sion of  the  property  when  he  came  into  possession  of  it.  The  tenants  were  paying,  as  I 
am  informed  by  the  tenants,  £2  and  £2  10s.  the  acre ; it  was  not  very  good  land : it  was 
rather  a high  rent  they  were  paying,  but  still  they  were  willing  to  continue  in  possession 
of  the  land,  not  being  able  to  get  any  other. 

1 7.  Had  they  held  under  a lease  ? — No.  Mr.  Moffatt  ejected  all,  and  tumbled  down  the 
houses ; and  some  of  the  tenants,  not  having  any  other  houses  to  go  to,  built  up  some 
sheds  by  the  sides  of  the  ditches,  and  he  indicted  them  afterwards  for  a forcible  possession. 

IS.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  estate? — About  150  acres. 

19.  How  many  tenants  were  there  upon  it? — Twenty  houses  when  he  got  possession, 
and  in  those  about  eighty  persons ; they  generally  held  from  four  to  six  or  eight  acres  each. 

20.  Has  that  townland  been  converted  into  a grass  farm? — Yes,  for  a time,  but  I now 
see  it  tilled,  and  I dare  say  it  benefited  the  land. 

21.  Are  there  any  houses  upon  it? — Only  one. 

22.  Is  that  occupied  by  the  person  who  farms  the  whole  ? — I am  not  sure  ; I think  it  is 
by  a tenant  named  Coggins. 

23.  W as  any  sum  of  money  given  to  those  occupiers  ? — No ; they  wanted  as  much  money 
as  would  bring  them  to  America,  but  they  were  refused. 

24.  Were  they  allowed  to  take  away  their  crops?— I am  not  aware. 

25.  Did  they  hold  directly  under  the  preceding  proprietor,  or  had  the  lease  expired?— 
No  ; the  owner  of  this  property  assigned  it  to  Mr.  Moffatt  for  a certain  sum  paid  in  money, 
and  also  a bill  of  costs  that  was  due ; it  was  assigned  under  this  consideration.  Another 
person,  Mr.  Whittaker,  also  claimed  possession  of  it ; and  Mr.  Moffatt  was  in  possession,  and 
brought  an  ejectment  against  him  and  the  entire  tenantry,  and  got  a verdict ; and  when  he 
issued  liis  habere,  he  turned  both  him  and  all  the  others  out. 

20.  Were  those  persons  tenants  of  Mr.  Whittaker,  or  tenants  of  the  person  from  whom 
Mr.  Moffatt  acquired  the  property  ? — I think  that  they  were  tenants  to  the  person  from 
whom  Mr.  Moffatt  acquired  the  property. 

27.  Where  does  Mr.  Moffatt  live  ?— About  one  mile  from  Sligo. 

28.  Is  there  any  other  case  of  wholesale  dispossession  you  wish  to  state? — No  ; I have 
heard  of  others,  but  I do  not  know  them. 


[The  witness  withdrew .] 
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William,  Christian,  esq.,  sworn,  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  live  ? — Rathbraekeu,  near  Sligo. 

o What  is  your  occupation? — I hold  the  situation  of  deputy  weighmaster  for  the  town 
of  SliffO ; I also  have  flour  mills,  and  I have  a farm  too. 

3 Has  your  attention  been  particularly  directed  to  the  state  of  the  butter  trade  under 
the  law  as  it  exists  at  present? — The  present  state  of  the  butter  trade  is  this, — a man 
brings  a cask  of  butter  into  the  market  for  side,  he  lays  it  down  for  inspection ; the  inspector 
examines  the  butter,  and  puts  on  it  a mark  to  denote  its  quality ; the  man  goes  to  the 
crane  and  gets  it  weighed,  and  he  then  sells  Ms  cask  of  butter,  by  the  weighmaster’s  ticket, 
to  the  merchant ; a duplicate  of  which  is  kept  by  the  weighmaster,  that  reference  may  be 
had  to  it  hereafter.  Tire  merchant  buys  it,  and  marks  the  price  on  the  ticket,  say  70s. ; 
the  man  goes  with  the  butter  to  the  merchant’s  store  to  deliver  it;  the  merchant  then  takes 
his  own  auger  to  try  the  butter,  and  examines  it  himself ; after  it  has  undergone  the  ope- 
ration of  the  public  officer,  he  finds  fault  with  the  butter,  and  says,  “ I will  not  take  tMs 
butter  at  the  quality  that  is  marked  on  it,  I must  get  a reduction.”  The  seller  says,  “No,  I will 
not  allow  of  any  reductions ; I have  had  it  regularly  inspected  by  the  public  officer.”  The 
merchant  says,  “ I will  not  give  you  the  px-ice  for  that  quality.”  The  seller  then  takes 
away  the  butter,  and  gets  back  his  ticket ; he  goes  to  another  merchant  to  see  if  he  can 
get  a better  piice.  The  merchant  sees  the  mark  on  the  ticket  of  the  first  buyer,  he  says, 

- 1 will  not  take  it  at  all,  it  has  been  rejected.”  The  seller  goes  to  a third,  a fourth,  or  fifth 
merchant  in  succession,  and  they  all  say  they  will  not  take  it.  He  then  has  to  go  to  the  first 
man  to  whom  he  sold  it,  and  to  saciificc  4s.  or  5s.  in  the  price.  If  a man  has  a lot  of  butter 
and  brings  it  into  a merchant’s  store,  ho  selects  the  good  qualities  and  throws  back  the 
inferior  ones.  The  object  of  doing  this  by  the  merchant  is  that  he  may  change  the 
qualities  marked  by  the  inspector.  They  often  make  the  second  quality  first,  and  some- 
times the  third  quality  first — 1 have  even  seen  fourths  made  first — and  lie  ships  them  in 
that  state,  as  if  he  had  boxxght  them  originally  of  those  qualities.  This  system  is  now 
carried  to  such  axi  extexxt  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  shippers,  scarcely  a cask 
of  butter  leaves  this  port  with  the  original  market  brands  upon  it. 

4.  Does  the  inspector  brand- the  cask  with  any  particular  mark? — Yes,  with  what  they 
call  an  iron  scribe. 

5.  And  the  merchant  falsifies  those  marks  ? — Yes. 

6.  Do  you  know  that  of  yoxxr  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  it  came  under  my  own  knowledge 
this  day,  as  it  coxxtiixxxally  does.  There  has  been  a great  deal  rejected  this  day  in  the 
market  by  the  purchasers.  The  object  they  have  in  doing  it  is,  to  substitute  one  quality 
for  another-.  The  established  x-xxlo  of  the  market  was  to  make  a reduction  of  Os.  between 
first  and  second  quality ; 8.9.  betweexx  second  and  third ; 1 Os.  between  third  and  fourth ; 
and  10s.  between  fourth  and  fifth. 

7.  Do  I understaixd  that  if  the  price  of  the  first  is  70s.,  the  price  of  the  second  is  64s., 
of  the  third,  56s.,  and  so  on  ? — Yes.  They  will  give  you  for  tlxe  best  butter  70s.  per  cwt., 
of  112  lbs.,  and  68s.  for  the  second,  malting  but  '2s.  difference,  iixstcad  of  6s.  as 'formerly, 
in  order  to  give  the  buyer  axx  opportunity  of  making  the  first  quality  of  it,  and  they  rank 
it  then  as  the  first  quality  butter  by  their  own  forgeries  in  their  private  stores.  The  effect 
of  this  practice  is  to  deteriorate  the  clxaractor  of  the  butter,  and  thereby  injure  the 
producer. 

8.  Do  you  consider  that  what  you  have  stated  has  ariseix  from  the  alteration  made  in  the 
•laws  regxxlatmg  the  bixtter  trade,  in  the  year  1829  ? — Decidedly. 

9.  Explain  those  alterations  ? — Since  the  opening  of  the  trade,  the  power  to  punish 
persons  committing  frauds  has  been  taken  from  the  weighmastor.  If  a man  came  into  the 
market,  under  the.former  law,  and  had  lxis  butter  duly  inspected  and  qualified,  any  alteration 
in  the  weighmaster’s  mark  subjected  the  party  making  such  to  a penalty  of  £5.  If  a 
man  bought  butter  in  the  market  in  those  days,  aixd  shipped,  say,  100  casks,  he  could  draw 
for  the  amount  by  the  same  post ; as  the  butter  was  obliged  to  be  exported  under  the 
weighmaster’s  bx-and,  he  was  the  responsible  person — that  is  xxot  the  case  now. 

10.  What  is  the  law  now? — The  trade  has  beexx  thrown  open  since  the  year  1829.  You 
nxay  buy  butter  in  the  market  without  its  coming  under  the  inspection  of  the  weighmaster, 
if  you  think  proper.  You  must  bring  the  butter  into  the  market,  but  you  need  not  go  to 
the  weighmaster  or ‘the  inspector.  The  merchants  attempted  to  buy  bixtter  on  their  own 
inspection,  but  the  countrymen  found  they  could  not  sell  to  axx  interested  person  without 
being  cheated.  If  they  went  to  a merchant  to  sell  a cask,  without  going  to  the  weigh- 
master, he  put  Ms  auger  into  it,  and  offered  the  man  a certain  px-ice.  He  said,  “ I will  not 
take  it.”  He  then  goes  to  another ; he  tries  it  in  various  ways,  but  thex-e  is  not  a man  in 
fixe  market  who  will  purchase  it  at  its  fair  price  ; and  from  carrying  it  about,  the  bxxtter 
becomes  so  deteriorated  that  he  cannot  sell  it,  and  he  goes  to  tlxe  first  buyer  and  takes  the 
price  offered.  Now,  under  the  former  law,  the  butter  was  obliged  to  be  sold  by  the  mark 
of  the  public  officer ; the  seller  got  his  money  the  moment  it  was  delivered,  and  went 
home,  and  the  merchant  was  obliged  to  sMp  it  as  he  received  it. 

, ™ Then,  is  it  yom-  opimon,  that  a law  should  be  passed,  by  wMch  butter  should  be  sold 
hy  the  brand  as  formerly  ? — Decidedly.  The  greatest  evils  have  resulted  from  the  opening 
o the  trade.  There  is  no  encom-agement  now  to  a l-espectable  mex-chant  to  go  into  the 
the  reason  is,  if  he  wantB  the  lower  qualities  of  butter  to  sMp,  he  has  to  give 
a higher  price  for  them,  in  proportion  to  the  higher  qualities,  than  he  could  get  them  for 
formerly  because  the  other  merchants  buy  them  at  a higher  price,  in  order  to  alter  the 
mark,  and  forge  a Mgher  quality  upon  it.  There  is  scarcely  a respectable  man  in  the  trade 
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now  They  were  compelled  to  leave  it,  or  resort  to  the  unfair  meaus  now  practised,  and 
it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  those  who  combine,  consisting  of  nailors,  tailors,  and  other  trades- 
men The  consequence  is,  that  the  farmers  have  not  the  same  encouragement  that  they 
had  to  make  good  butter.  They  get  only  2s.  between  the  first  and  second  quality,  and 
they  do  not  take  the  same  pains  as  formerly,  not  finding  the  same  demand  for  the  first 
qualities.  The  buyers  make  the  second  first,  in  order  to  put  the  2s.  into  their  pocket,  and 
this  gives  the  butters  a bad  character,  and  they  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  make  the  fourth 
class  first.  I saw,  yesterday,  three  carts  of  butter  all  changed  to  first  quality.  In  fact,  the 
trade  has  got  into  "such  a state,  and  the  character  of  the  butter  become  so  much  lowered, 
that  all  parties,  buyers  as  well  as  sellers,  are  most  anxious  for  a change  to  the  former 

^1 2™Have  ^ ^ tQ  gtate  to  the  commissioners,  as  to  the  frauds  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  corn  trade  '? — I have  some  affidavits  lying  before  me,  to  show  the  state  of  the 
corn  trade  in  this  town. 

13.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  corn  trade  m the  town  ot  Sligo  . — Yes. 

14.  Do  yon  conceive  that  any  frauds  are  practised  there  injurious  to  the  persons  who 
bring  agricultural  produce  into  the  market? — Yes,  to  the  very  greatest  extent. 

15.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  frauds?— I hold  in  my  hand  some  affidavits  containing 
statements  which  will  give  an  idea  of  what  those  frauds  are.  The  first  is  the  affidavit  of 
John  Gallagher,  which  sets  forth,  that  in  the  month  of  February,  1831,  he  had  four  sacks 
of  oats  weighed  in  the  corn  market  of  Sligo,  for  which  he  got  the  weiglimaster  s ticket; 
that. on  the  next  day,  he  sold  Messrs.  Boland  and  M'Clean  the  said  oats,  and  that  the  same 
was  fourteen  stones  deficient  of  the  true  weight,  when  weighed  on  the  private  scales  of  the 
said  Boland  and  M‘ Clean.  I beg  also  to  submit  the  copies  of  the  affidavits  of  Pat.  Lynch, 
Michael  Morris,  John  Mulanny,  and  Pat.  Flynn : — 


County  of  Sligo)  Pat.  Flynn,  of  Custlerea,  in  the  county  Roscommon,  came  before  me  and  made 

to  wit.  j oath  on  the  holy  evangelist,  and  saith,  that  he  sold  five  bags  of  oats  in  the  yard  of  Mr. 
Boland, ~of_Okf  Market-street,  in  the  town  of  Sligo,  and  that  he,  the  deponent,  is  deficient  of  the 
quantity  of  thirty-two  stones  of  said  oats,  and  that  the  price  of  said  thirty-two  stones  of  oats  is  still  due 
to  the  deponent  by  said  Mr.  Boland,  above  all  just  and  fair  allowances. — Sworn  before  me,  this  28th 
January,  1832. 

His  W.  Faussett. 


Pat.  X Flynn, 
mark. 


(Copj.) 


County  of  Sligo)  John  Mullany,  alias  Malaniff,  of  Cloonacre,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  came 

to  wit.  ( before  me  this  day,  and  made  oath  on  the  holy  evangelists,  and  saith,  that  on  this 
day,  the  26th  March,  1831,  he  brought  three  sacks  of  oats  into  the  corn  market  of  Sligo  for  sale ; that 
deponent  got  them  weighed  in  said  market,  by  the  weighmaster  of  said  market,  and  got  a ticket  for 
same ; that  he  sold  said  oats  to  Myles  Tempany’s  buyer,  and  that  when  weighed  in  the  yard  of 
said  Myles  Tempany,  the  deponent’s  oats  were  deficient  three  stones  and  one-half  of  the  real  and  true 
weight — Sworn  before  me  this  26th  day  of  March,  1831. 

John  Malaniff.  (Copy.)  John  Oemsby,  Provost. 

County  of  Sligo)  Pat.  Lynch,  of  Castle  Baldwin,  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  came  before  me  this  day, 
to  wit.  ( one  of  His  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  peace  for  said  county,  and  made  oath  on  the 
holy  evangelists,  and  saith,  that  the  deponent  sold  tea  sacks  of  oats  to  the  firm  of  Boland  and 
Clark,  merchants,  of  Sligo.  That  in  weighing  the  same,  deponent  saith,  that  they,  the  said 
• Boland  and  Clark,  stopped  fifteen  stones  from  the  true  weight  of  said  oats,  and  that  on  his,  deponents, 
applying  to  the  Provost  of  Sligo,  the  said  firm  of  Boland  and  Clark  agreed  to.  pay  him  for  the  true 
and  honest  weight  of  his  oats,  as  aforesaid. 

Michael  Morris,  of  said  Castle  Baldwin,  also  * . * and  saith,  that  he  sold  the  said  firm 

of  Boland  and  Clark  four  sacks  of  oats,  and  that  deponent  was  five  stones  and  one-half  stone  short  or 
deficient  of  the  true  and  honest  weight — Sworn  before  me,  this  28th  day  of  November,  1 829. 

Pat.  Lynch.  W.  Faussett. 

His 

Michael  X Morris. 

mark.  (Copy.) 

16.  How  many  stones  are  contained  in  a sack  of  oats? — Twenty-four. 

17.  Have  you  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  town  of  Sligo? — Yes,  we 
have ; but  the  weights  and  scales  of  the  merchant  are  perfectly  correct. 

18.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  punish  any  of  the  people  concerned  in  these  cases? — Yes, 
we  did  prosecute  a man  for  it,  and  he  was  convicted,  and  fined  in  the  sum  of  £100,  and. 
six  months’  imprisonment.  But  there  was  some  flaw  in  the  indictment,  and  the  conviction 
was  set  aside. 

19.  State  how  the  fraud  is  practised? — A great  deal  of  the  oats  brought  into  this  market 

are  drawn  in  by  carmen  for  hire  ; when  these  men  come  into  the  town  with  the  oats  they 
will  not  weigh  at  the  public  scale,  the  oats  not  being  their  own,  but  they  sell  them,  pr0* 
bably,  to  customers  they  are  in  the  habit  of  selling  to.  I have  known  a carman  to  get  two 
cwt.  of  salt,  or  two  or  three  bars  of  iron,  and  I have  known  him  get  5s.,  and  he  brings  home 
to  the  owner  of  the  oats  the  merchant’s  ticket,  and  pays  him  accordingly.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  that  kind  of  system  carried  on  in  the  country'.  The  poor  people  cannot  come  m 
themselves,  and  they  send  the  corn  in  by  carmen  ; and  in  every  case  where  that  is  done, 
and  the  merchant  knows  it  is  not  weighed  in  the  market,  he  mulcts  the  owner  of  the  com. 
. means  of  a bribe  to  the  carrier? — Yes.  I have  seen..3iCar  load  of  oats  brought 

into  the  market,  first  sold  in  the  public  yard,  and  then  weighed  at  f&e  crane,  and  there  was 
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a man  there,  kept  by  a merchant  to  carry  messages,  to  point  out  to  him  every  sack  of  oats 
that  might  be  weighed  in  the  market  which  his  man  would  buy.  He  would  run  away  when 
lie  saw  a sack  of  oats  with  his  master’s  mark  on  it  weighed  iu  the  market,  and  give  notice 
in  the  store,  that  they  might  know  how  to  treat  it ; but  any  sack  that  was  not  weighed  he, 
the  seller,  was  sure  of  being  mulcted  in. 

21.  Do  you  mean  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  cheat  the  man  whose  com  was  weighed 
in  the  market  ?— No,  they  did  not,  if  aware  of  its  being  weighed  in  the  market,  I have 
known  the  attempt  made,  but  when  the  ticket  was  produced  the  full  weight  was  allowed. 

22.  This  applies  to  those  people  who  do  not  accompany  their  own  corn  ? — Yes,  to  those 
persons  who  send  by  carriers ; but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  country  people  to  weigh 
at  the  public  crane.  I have  never  been  able  to  get  them  to  do  so.  They  think  you  have 
some  design,  or  that  you  have  some  interest  in  it.  There  is  what  they  call  an  inhale  of 
from  five  to  seven  per  cent,  on  the  preparation  of  raw  corn,  during  the  operation  it  goes 
through  of  drying,  screening,  and  preparing  for  shipment,  notwithstanding  which  a mer- 
chant told  me  that  he  shipped  more  than  he  purchased,  and  I know  it  is  doing  at  this  pre- 
sent moment  to  a considerable  extent. 

23.  When  a merchant  buys  com  from  a man  who  brings  it  in,  does  he  weigh  it  in  the 
yard,  or  at  the  top  of  the  store  in  the  loft  ? — In  the  yard  below ; and  if  the  man  selling  to 
him  is  an  ingenious  fellow,  who  does  not  like  to  be  cheated,  he  stands  at  the  crane  to  see 
them  weighed.  They  have  what  they  call  a lever  to  hook  up  the  scale  which  has  the 
weights  in  it  upon  the  crane,  and  they  are  so  trained  to  it  that  they  put  the  top  of  the 
crook  on  the  end  of  the  beam,  and  while  the  owner  is  looking  at  the  scale  the  craner 
pulls  it  down,  and  raises  up  the  other  end  of  the  beam. 

24.  Are  you  aware  that  these  frauds  are  punishable  by  law? — If  the  party  discovers  tho 
fraud,  money  is  given  to  him,  and  we  hear  no  more  about  it.  If  a man  happens  to  see  tho 
crook,  he  says,  “You  are  cheating  me.”  The  man  at  the  crane  calls  out  the  weight  to  the 
clerk  inside,  and  he  puts  down  a less  weight ; and  yet  the  countryman  will  come  next  time 
to  the  same  man  with  his  oats,  because  he  gets  6 d.  a sack  more.  He  will  say  to  me,  “ I 
will  watch  him ; he  cheated  me  last  time,  but  he  shall  not  do  it  now ; ” but  he  cheats  him 
still  to  a great  extent.  I am  sorry  to  say  we  have  not  many  respectable  merchants  in  the 
trade. 

25.  What  plan  would  you  propose  as  a remedy  to  that  system  ? — The  only  remedy  would 
be  to  make  it  imperative  to  weigh  at  the  public  scales.  We  make  no  charge  for  it.  We 
do  it  gratis  for  the  people,  and  yet  wo  cannot  get  them  to  do  it.  If  the  com  which  is  sold 
at  the  market  was  all  weighed  at  the  public  beam,  it  would  save  the  countryman  an  im- 
mensity of  money,  and  he  would  get  the  fair  value  for  his  corn.  But  under  the  present 
system  I cannot  describe  the  extent  to  which  they  are  robbed  at  the  private  scales ; and  it 
is  the  same  with  pork,  and  every  thing  else.  There  is  nothing  more  wanted  than  a pork 
inspector.  They  take  ten  pounds  weight  off  every  pig,  and  four  pounds  off.  every  cask  of 
butter. 

26.  For  what  piu-pose  is  that  taken  off? — It  is  called  by  the  trade  “ beamage,”  and  it  is 
general  all  over  the  country.  It  has  crept  in  by  the  modus  of  the  country,  but  it  is  a most 
unjust  thing. 

[ The  witness  withdrew  J 

Mr.  Edward  Howard  Verilon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Sligo. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Newspaper  proprietor. 

3.  Can  you  suggest  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens 
falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — No  ; I am  very  little  of  a farmer. 

I .merely  wish  to  point  out  some  local  abuses,  that  I thought  might  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  commissioners ; and  also  the  extent  to  which  extermination  has  been  carried 
on  in  the  county  by  different  landlords.  When  I first  came  to  Sligo,  for  the  house  I now 
occupy,  I then  paid,  and  now  pay,  £35  a year ; the  taxes  were  not  £2,  and  they  are  now 
more  than  £7. 

4.  To  what  taxes  do  you  allude  ? — The  only  tax  upon  the  house  then  was  the  town  cess. 
-Lhere  is  now  town  cess,  poor  rates,  and  grand  jury  cess,  which  is  now  a most  grievous 
burden  upon  the  town,  for  people  not  having  a foot  of  land  pay  a large  sum  of  money : I 
pay  £1  6s.  6d.,  not  having  a yard  of  land. 

, Wha*  is  your  house  valued  at  ? — Under  the  poor  law  it  is  valued  at  £30,  and  under 
ne  Ordnance  survey  at  £20.  The  taxes  have  increased  from  £2  to  £7  from  the  placing 
e grand  jury  cess  upon  the  borough.  The  borough  tax  is  very  slight,  only  7s.  6d. 
o.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  general  valuation,  was  the  borough  of  Sligo  free 
1 ^ ■)a?^  contribution  towards  the  county  rate  ? — Yes  ; we  paid  nothing  but  the  local  tax 
evied  for  lighting,  and  paving,  and  cleansing.  The  townland  paid  a trifle,  which  was  upon 
e mere  acreable  extent.  I know  the  houses  were  never  called  upon  for  any  grand  jury 
06  7*  ^evious  to  the  Ordnance  survey. 

7.  Do  you  wish  to  suggest  any  thing  as  to  those  matters  ? — Yes,  I do.  As  to  the  poor 
w>  it  is  a measure  that  cannot  be  repealed,  I suppose ; but  it  would  be  a great  relief  if 
e government  were  to  pay  for  the  building  of  the  workhouses, 
w i ^t^raents  should  be  remitted  ? — Yes,  which  we  have  not  as  yet  paid.  I 
omct  also  say,  with  regard  to  the  poor  laws,  that  the  present  system  of  dividing  into 
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electoral  divisions,  and  making  each  pay  for  the  support  of  its  own  poor,  and  contributing 
to  the  expense  of  the  establishment,  is  very  hard  upon  the  town,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
country  people,  after. being  ejected  by  the  landlords,  come  into  the  town  with  a small  capital 
of  from  £5  to  £20— scarcely  ever  £20 ; that  is  expended  in  perhaps  a year,  and  then 
they  are  driven  to  seek  poor  law  relief ; and,  under  the  new  poor  law  hill,  a twelvemonths 
residence  qualifies  them.  If  you  go  to  Sligo  workhouse,  it  will  be  found  there  is  not  more 
than  one-third  that  are  natives  of  the  town.  I would  suggest  an  equal  and  uniform  rate 
over  all  the  electoral  divisions. 

9.  Have  there  been,  to  your  knowledge,  any  considerable  number  of  tenantry  dispos- 
sessed?— Yes.  Immediately  after  the  general  election  of  1837,  after  the  contest  in  this 
county  between  Mr.  Jones,  and  Colonel  Perceval,  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Cooper,  party  feeling  ran 
on  all  sides  very  high.  The  landlords  were  displeased  with  the  tenants  going  against  their 
wishes,  and  there  were  a vast  number  of  persons  dispossessed  at  that  time. 

10.  Do  you  mean  dispossessed  after  the  expiration  of  the  leases  ? — Yes.  Some  of  them 
had  become  tcnauts-at-will,  but  were  evidently  dispossessed  because  they  displeased  their 
landlord  by  voting. 

11.  How  could  a tenant-at-will  displease  his  landlord  by  voting? — No,  they  could  not; 
but  those  tenants  whose  leases  expired  at  the  time,  and  who  had  voted  against  their  land- 
lords, were  dispossessed.  Some  of  them  voted  out  of  lands  of  whicli  they  had  leases,  and 
held  others  that  they  had  only  at  will. 

12.  Those  would  not  be  dispossessed  of  their  houses? — No.  I remember  a number 
being  dispossessed  on  a small  property  here.  It  was  pm-chased  by  an  attorney’s  bill  of 
costs  ; the  real  sum  was  only  about  £20,  and  the  rest  was  swelled  up  by  a bill  of  costs ; 
and  immediately  the  tenants  were  ejected,  although  they  hacl  leases  from  Mr.  Smith,  who 
died,  and  who  was  the  person  from  whom  Mr.  Moffatt  claimed  to  derive  his  right  to  the 
property. 

13.  In  speaking  of  the  system  of  dispossessing  tenants,  on  account  of  matters  connected 
with  the  election,  do  you  know  of  many  instances  of  that  kind  ? — No,  I could  not  recollect 
names  now ; but  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  one  man.  in  this  town,  named  Ferrall  Gal- 
lagher, an  old  man  upwards  of  eighty,  who  had  the  roof  taken  off  his  house,  and  was 
turned  out  in  the  depth  of  winter.  He  was  holding  the  place  and  paying  his  rent  up  to 
that  time.  It  was  immediately  after  the  election  that  this  occurred,  and  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  it  was  for  voting.  It  was  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  property. 

14.  Did  he  hold  directly  under  him? — Yes ; hut  he  leaves  his  property  quite  under  the 
management  of  bis  agent,  Mr.  James  Walker  of  Rathcarrig,  whose  politics  differ  entirely 
from  his  lordship,  which  will  explain  that. 

15.  Do  you  know  whether  he  owed  any  rent  ? — No,  I am  almost  sure  he  did  not,  for  the 
rent  would  have  been  paid  by  the  local  fund  that  existed  at  that  time. 

16.  Had  he  a lease  ? — Yes.  He  was  distrained  and  afterwards  turned  out. 

17.  If  he  was  distrained,  must  lie  not  have  owed  rent  ? — I cannot  exactly  state  the  cir- 
cumstances more  than  this  : that  the  roof  was  taken  off  the  house,  and  he  was  dispossessed 
immediately  after  the  election,  and  the  impression  was,  it  was  for  voting  for  Mr.  Somers; 
and  the  man  died  a short  time  afterwards.  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  I know,  dispossessed 
a good  many  tenants. 

18.  Do  you  know  whether  they  received  any  compensation  ? — Yes,  I heard  they  did ; 
£2  a piece,  to  send  them  to  America.  I think  that  was  in  the  year  1838,  but  I am  not 
sure.  Mr.  Cooper,  about  that  year,  dispossessed  some  tenants.  I heard  he  afterwards 
gave  them  land  again,  and  a cottage. 

19.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer? — With  regard  to  the  new  tax  now 
imposed  upon  the  town,  the  grand  jury  cess,  I believe,  amounts  to  close  upon  £1,600, 
levied  oft'  the  town,  and  all  we  receive  in  return  for  it  is  £90  for  the  repair  of  a road,  and 
£120  for  the  support  of  the  constabulary, — about  £220  for  paying  £1,600. 

20.  Have  you  not,  in  making  up  that  statement,  omitted  the  rail  ? — No  we  never  paid 
for  the  jail  before. 

21.  Do  yon  not  think  in  justice  you  ought  to  do  it? — It  takes  to  support  the  gaol  about 
£l,400  a year,  so  that  even  the  gaol  would  not  make  the  difference. 

22.  The  county  infirmary  is  near  here  also  ? — Including  all  those,  there  is  nothing  like 
a fair  return  for  the  £1,600 ; and  if  we  cannot  get  relief  from  the  tax,  we  propose  that  the 
county  should  make  all  the  town  lanes. 

23.  Has  that  been  assented  to,  or  refused  ? — No,  it  has  not  been  assented  to ; the  gentle- 
men  of  the  coimty  have  apparently  a great  reluctance  to  give  any  thing  at  all  to  the  town. 

24.  hen  did  this  charge  take  place  ? — This  is  the  third  time  we  have  paid  any  rate,  and 
even  the  presentment  for  the  road  met  with  opposition.  Colonel  Perceval  has  purchased 
a new  property  at  BaUinadden,  and  he  has  dispossessed,  I believe,  thirty  tenants  there. 

25.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  land  they  held  ? — From  three  to  five  up  to  fifteen  and 
twenty  acres. 

26.  Do  you  know-  of  what  size  the  holdings  are  into  which  he  has  divided  it  ? — I cannot 
say  ; I did  not  hear  that. 

27.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  have  received  any  compensation? — I know  they  have 
not ; one  of  the  tenants  told  me  so.  They  still  occupy  the  houses ; the  land  only  was  taken 
from  them. 

28.  Are  you  aware  whether  this  has  been  done  with  a view  to  squaring  the  holdings  ? — 
ho ; the  lands  were  given  to  others : they  were  not  allowed  to  sell. 

29.  Were  the  lands  given  to  other  tenants  upon  the  townland?^-Yes. 
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30.  They  were  made  into  larger  farms  ? — The  land  was  given  to  other  persons,  and 
those  persons  upon  the  townland  were  deprived  of  it. 

31.  Were  any  strangers  brought  in? — Yes;  I heard  so  from  the  tenants.  Persons  who 
never  had  any  land  there,  nor  their  fathers  before  them,  have  been  placed  there  by  Mr. 
Smith,  the  under-agent  or  driver ; they  have  been  put  there,  and  other  parties  have  been 
dispossessed. 

32.  Were  they  the  parties  who  formerly  held  it  under  the  tenants  ? — It  was  under  the 
courts,  and  held  under  the  courts. 

33.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  by  which  you  conceive  that  such  a system  could 
he  put  an  end  to?— No;  unless  I came  to  the  doctrine  of  fixity  of  tenure,  I know  of 
nothing  to  protect  the  tenants  from  severe  landlords  in  general. 

34.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  taxes,  taken  together,  in  the  pound  ?— It  must  be  from 
4s.  to  5s.;— local  cess,  £l  15s.;  county  cess,  £l  6s.  G<Z.,  I paid  yesterday ; the  next  spring  it 
will  be  equal,  that  will  he  £2  13s.  Municipal  rate,  Is.  6d.,  poor  law,  1 \d.  in  the  pound; 
that  is  £1  1 Is.  I get  half  of  that  back  again.  They  all  amount  to  nearly  4s.  in  the  pound’ 
instead  of  being  what  it  was  when  I came  here. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  James  Simpson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Mount  Edward,  near-  Sligo,  in  the  barony  of  Carbery,  in  this 
county. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  hold? — Perhaps  300  or  400  Irish  acres;  not  all  in 
my  own  possession. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Every  part  of  this  county ; and 
more  particularly  the  parishes  of  Ahamlish  and  Drumcliff,  in  the  barony  of  Carbery. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  it  ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  bog,  moor,  and 
mountain  in  Ahamlish,  much  more  so  than  in  Drumcliff. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? 

I would  say  it  was  on  the  advance. 

7.  In  what  particulars  ? — With  regard  to  the  reclaiming  of  lands,  and  an  improved  system 
of  agriculture ; I am  sorry  to  say  the  improvement  is  very  little. 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  ; and  if  so,  what  has  been  their  effect  ?— No,  except 
the  county  society  in  Sligo. 

9.  Has  that  had  any  beneficial  result  ? — Decidedly. 

10.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — I should  say  that  they  average  in 
Ahamlish  under  ten  acres ; and  in  Drumcliff  they  are  over  that. 

11.  What  is  the  more  usual  size? — In  Ahamlish  the  average  size  is  not  over  five  or  six 
acres.  The  greater  part  of  it  belongs  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

•12.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  with  these  small  farmers  ? — They  have  no  rotation 
at  all.  They  have  generally  potatoes  one  year,  and  a grain  crop  the  next. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation ? By 

valuation,  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  property. 

14.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  ? — I should  say  Mr.  Lynch,  the  surveyor, 
and  Mr.  Gibbin,  and  Mr.  Walker. 

15.  What  should  you  say  was  the  average  rent  of  good  land  in  that  district? — Twenty- 
five  shillings  the  Irish  acre. 

16.  Can  you  tell  what  proportion  that  bears  to  the  government  valuation? — For  the 
same  description  of  land  the  valuation  is  under  £l,  say  17s.  6 <2. 

70u  know  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — No ; I cannot  say. 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  law  valuation  bear  to  the  fair  setting  value  of  your 
own  farm  ?— I should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  poor  law  or  government  valuation  was 
dear  enough,  for  I felt  myself  aggrieved  by  both. 

19.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  given  satisfaction  generally  ? — No  ; on  the  contrary,  the 
government  valuation  is  looked  upon  as  more  fair. 

20.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Upon  Lord  Palmers- 
on  s estate  they  are  allowed  to  run  two  or  three  years  in  arrear,  in  some  instances  ; and 
upon  Air.  Jones’s  property,  who  has  £1,600  or  £1,800  a year  in  the  parish,  they  expect  the 

aren  rent  m September,  and  the  September  rent  in  February.  As  to  Lord  Palmerston’s 
property,  I have  seen  the  receipts  Lost  March  for  the  March  and  September  rent,  1843. 

' ~2es  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?— On  both, 
v , ; 'ykat  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  loan  funds;  is  it  advantageous  to  the  tenants  ? — 

■ m tke  rural  districts.  In  the  town  districts  it  is,  and  for  this  reason, — I know  persons  ' 
• e.neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Sligo,  who  got  the  price  of  a cow  out  of  the  loan  fund 
new  6Uif7  ^fme’  name  of  one  of  their  children.  ■ They  bought  the  cow,  and  the 

havi  cow  *s  sent  ™ every  day  to  Sligo,  thereby  paying  up  the  loan  money,  and 

fan'll  tbe  ?°W  ^ree  at  enc^  °f  twenty  weeks.  In  the  country  they  have  not  those 
£-  +^esian<*  eucieavour  to  pay  it  by  the  sale  of  turf,  and  other  things.  If  they  have  drawn 
sell  a \LUP011  ^afc  f°r  the  first  want  of  payment  is  10/2.;  and  they  would  very  williugly 

23  WW  - 6 ^°r  ?s’’  ratker  than  pay  5s.  10(2.,  by  missing  a day’s  payment. 

^ - nnat  is  the  interest  usually  charged  them  by  the  local  usurers  ?— The  system  of 
a country  is  earned  -to  a very  awful  extent.  I have  known  hundreds  of  instances  of 

P on  borrowing  £4,  and  giving  a rood  of  his  prime  tillage  land,  his  potato  soil,  as  interest 
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for  the  £4,  until  it  would  be  repaid  ; and  I have  known  instances  of  it  running  on  for  ten 
years  before  it  was  paid.  I have  seen  that  at  law— they  have  come  before  myself,  when  I 
was  called  upon  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a juror,  where  a person  entered  into  forcible 
possession  of  the  laud  he  had  given  away  as  interest  for  the  use  of  £3  or  £4.  They  have 
come  before  me  at  petty  sessions  or  quarter  sessions,  where  they  have  entered  forcibly  into 
possession,  when  they  have  thought  it  was  held  long  enough  to  pay  interest,  having  held 
it  for  seven  or  ten  years.  They  have  endeavoured  to  retake  it  by  force,  as  the  man  had 
been  paid  principal  and  interest ; and  it  ends  in  litigation,  going  before  the  quarter  sessions, 
and  being  imprisoned. 

24.  Have  the  local  usurers  been  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the  loan  funds  ?— They 

have.  , 

25.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Generally 
by  distress.  They  have  not  leases,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  ejected. 

26.  Did  the  distress  frequently  proceed  to  sale? — No,  not  so. frequently.  I know  in- 
stances  where  the  agent  sends  forward  his  driver  to  take  possession  of  the  property  of  a 
defaulting  tenant  to  take  it  to  market  and  make  sale  of  it,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to 
the  credit  of  the  rent ; and  I know  this,  that  it  tends  to  a great  deal  of  usury , if  I may  use 
the  expression,  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  for  if  he  receives  a little  bribe  he  will  allow  the 
tenant  to  take  a part  of  the  proceeds,  and  only  return  a part  to  the  agent. 

27.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly,  in  that 
district  ? — By  the  tenant  only.  The  landlords  give  very  little  encouragement.  In  the 
parish  of  Drumcliff,  upon  Mr.  Wynne’s  estate,  if  a tenant  makes  permanent  improvements 
in  the  way  of  building  a house,  he  will  give  him  windows  and  timber.  Sir  Robert  Gore 
Booth  will  give  them  the  windows,  and  the  timber,  and  door  cases,  and  doors.  On  Lord 
Palmerston’s  estate  I do  not  know  that  they  get  any  encouragement  to  improve. 

28.  Do  they  get  upon  that  estate,  or  generally,  any  encouragement,  and  what,  as  to  the 
improvement  of  the  land  ? — There  are  premiums  given,  which  are  very  trifling,  for  the  grow 
ing  of  green  crops,  and  there  are  quicks  given  for  making  hedges,  and  trees  for  planting. 

29.  Is  there  any  system,  either  adopted  generally  or  on  any  particular  estate,  of  assist- 
ance towards  draining,  or  making  roads  for  the  tenants? — Yes,  Lord  Palmerston  gives  them 
encouragement  for  draining,  and  makes  roads  for  them.  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth  has  done 
the  same,  and  Mr.  Wynne  has  done  it  where  necessary ; his  estate  is  a century  in  advance 
of  others  in  improvements  in  that  way,  and  does  not  require  it  so  much.  On  Captain 
James  Jones’s  estate,  upon  which  I live,  there  was  a considerable  arrear  upon  the  estate, 
and  he  has  made  a great  many  roads  by  the  tenants,  and  allowed  them  in  the  arrear  for 
making  them.  I have  superintended  them  perhaps  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  upon  an 
estate  of  £1,400  a year. 

30.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the  class 
of  large  farmers  is  improving  in  the  district? — Yes,  they  are,  and  so  is  every  farmer  who 
has  capital. 

31.  Do  you  consider  the  body  of  small  tenantiy  improving? — I am  inclined  to  thinkthat 
they  are  not.  The  great  bar  to  improvement  is  the  want  of  capital. 

32.  Have  they  capital  sufficient  for  their  operations  ; and  if  not,  from  whence  is  it  sup- 
plied?—-It  is  not  sufficient  for  their  operations.  There  is  a total  want  of  capital  The 
only  capital  they  have  is  what  they  obtain  from  loan  funds  and  usurers.  There  is  another 
great  bar  to  improvement  on  the  part  of  the  tenants, — the  want  of  capital  and  the  want  of 
leases.  You  may  laugh  at  it,  but  I know  in  making  matches  for  their  sons  they  will  not 
get  wives  where  they  are  not  able  to  make  settlements,  and  they  cannot  make  settlements 
without  they  have  leases.  The  first  inquiry  is,  “ Show  me  your  lease  and  your  receipts, 
and  see  what  provision  you  will  be  able  to  make  for  the  fortune  I give  you  with  my 
daughter.” 

33.  It  is  stated  to  us  that  the  custom  is,  in  one  part  of  the  country,  for  a man  to  divide 
the  farm  among  his  daughters,  looking  to  his  sons  providing  themselves  with  farms  from 
the  fathers  of  the  daughters  they  may  marry;  is  that  the  case  in  the  district  near  Aham- 
lish?— It  is  not,  nor  in  any  part  of  the  country  I am  acquainted  with.  The  practice  with 
us  is,  if  a father  is  not  able  to  provide  farms  for  his  sons  by  his  interest  with  the  aristocracy, 
he  divides  his  farm  with  his  sons ; and  if  he  has  not  a fortune  to  give  his  daughters,  he 
binds  the  sons  to  fortune  their  sisters  with  the  fortune,  they  take  themselves  with  their 
holdings : that  is  the  principle. 

34.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  then-  cottages  ?— There  are 
very  few  labourers  who  have  not,  directly  from  the  landlord,  a little  holding  themselves, 
and  they  make  their  wives,  and  daughters,  and  sous,  farm  their  own  lands;  but  they  work 
with  the  farmers  who  are  able  to  give  them  employment.  There  are  instances  where  a 
labourer  lives  upon  the  farmer’s  land,  and  holds  a house  and  garden,  and  pays  for  it  in 
labour. 

35.  What  rent  does  he  usually  pay  ?— He  will  pay  for  a house  and  garden,  say  twenty 
Irish  perches  of  land,  £2  or  guineas ; and  if  he  has  a bit  of  land,  he  may  have  an  acre  of 
land  at  the  rate  of  £2  an  acre. 

36.  Can  employment  be  obtained  generally  throughout  the  district  ?— No. 

37.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  when  they  can  get  employment  ?— Eightpence  a day, 

without  meat  and  drink.  . 

38.  All  the  year  round  ? — Yes ; with  me  it  is  so ; I pay  them  the  same  sum. 

39.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ?— No  ; upon  the  whole  it  is  very  peaceable 

and  quiet.  r 
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not  a more  upright  and  straightforward  set  of  agents  than  we  have  in  this  country  ; and  we  

have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  resident  landlords,  who  are  ready  to  hear  and  redress  any  368. 
cause  of  complaint.  J Mr,  Jame*  Simpson. 

41.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— There 
is  one,  which  is  this,  I think  the  greatest  hardship  we  labour  under  is  the  payment  of 
taxes,  and  if  the  landlords  would  take  it  into  consideration,  it  would  be  for  their  own 
interest  to  pay  all  the  taxes  arising  out  of  the  land,  and  add  the  taxes  together,  and  set 
the  land  at  a rent  the  tenant  would  be  able  to  pay— set  them  tithe  free  and  tax  free  ; and 
for  this  reason,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see,  in  one  week,  the  county  cess  collector  and 
the  poor  rate  collector,  and,  perhaps,  the  driver,  with  the  same  person.  I have  seen  some 
instances  of  it  in  the  same  day. 

. 42.  Your  suggestion  is,  that  the  landlords  should  pay  the  taxes  and  add  them  to  the 
rent  ?— Yes ; the  payment  of  taxes  is  a thing  we  never  look  to,  nor  expect,  till  the  driver 
comes  to  the  door.  It  is  not  every  tenant  that  has  money  to  pay  at  the  instant  when  called 
upon.  I think  fixity  of  tenure  would  be  desirable.  It  is  a great  misfortune  if  the  tenant 
falls  out  with,  or  disobliges,  the  driver,  particularly  upon  the  absentee  estates ; he  blackens 
him,  where  be  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  justify  himself,  with  the  agent ; and  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  him  to  suffer  for  it. 

43.  What  do  you  mean  by  fixity  of  tenure  ?— Leases,  or  some  fixed  term ; not  to  be 
altogether  tenants-at-will.  The  system  of  tenants-at-will  has  not  been  abused,  generally 
speaking ; but  in  several  instances  it  has.  There  are  some  estates  I would  as  soon  live  on 
at  will  as  by  lease. 

44.  But  generally  you  think  there  ought  to  he  something,  what  you  call  fixity  of  tenure 
in  the  way  of  granting  leases  ? — Yes. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.  J 
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L Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Slieepwalk,  near  French  Park,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  Mr'  Jamel‘  M‘G“‘ 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A tillage  farmer,  a grazier,  and  land  agent. 

3.  What  extent  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — Four  hundred  and  fifty  Irish  acres. 

4.  How  much  land  do  you  till  ? — About  thirty  acres,  sometimes  more,  and  sometimes 
less.  I have  tilled  as  many  as  100. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  generally — I know  the  northern  part  of  the  county  better  than  the 
south ; and  also  a part  of  Sligo,  and  a good  deal  of  the  county  of  Mayo. 

6.  What  is  the  district  upon  which  you  are  particularly  prepared  to  give  information  ? — 

I can  speak  to  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

7.  W hat  is  the  general  description  of  the  district,  tailing  the  baronies  of  French  Park 
and  Boyle  ? — It  is  arable  and  bottom,  and  an  immense  tract  of  mountain. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — It  is,  in 
the  last  few  years,  improving,  particularly  by  draining. 

9-  What  are  the  manures  principally  used'  ? — The  manures  principally  used  are  mud  from 
the  bogs,  except  where  poor  people  have  cattle,  and  in  that  case  they  raise  manure  from 
the  straw ; but  they  burn  a good  deal. 

10.  Are  there  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — There  are. 

11.  What  has  been  their  effect  ? — The  effect  would  be  very  good  if  followed  up  pro- 
perly ; but  the  agricultural  societies  are  neglected  very  much  by  the  landed  proprietors, 
and  those  who  ought  to  contribute  : the  middling  farmer  is  more  anxious  to  follow  it  up, 
and  attends  more  meetings  than  the  Landlords  or  the  agents. 

12.  Are  there  any  agricultural  schools  or  superintendents  in  the  district? — No ; but  there 
are  agriculturists. 

13.  By  whom  are  they  appointed  ? — They  are  appointed  by  the  society  at  a salary. 

14.  How  long  have  they  been  appointed? — Two  yearn. 

15.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  their  appointment  ? — A veiy  good  effect ; they  point  out 
the  mode  of  draining. 

16.  Can  you  explain  what  are  particularly  the  duties  of  those  agriculturists  appointed  by 

e laming  society  ? — To  lay  out  drains,  and  show  the  people  how  to  cultivate  green  crops. 

7.  Has  each  member  of  the  society  a right  to  call  upon  them  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes, 
upon  paying  them  so  much  a day.  An  agriculturist  gets'  a certain  salary,  and  the  society 
ge  s so  much  a day  for  his  services,  which  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  society.  That  was  the 
o ject,  but  they  were  not  able  to  carry  it  out.  Most  of  the  people,  when  they  found  they 
a money  to  pay,  would  not  have  them.  Some  of  the  landlords  came  forward  and 
ottered  to  pay  for  their  services. 

of  8‘  Supposing  a farmer  holding  ten  acres  of  ground,  not  being  a subscriber,  is  desirous 

getting  the  assistance  of  this  agriculturist,  how  does  he  obtain  it  ? — Unless  his  landlord 
W lflSQm  eij  an<i  assists  him,  he  cannot  do  it. 

. W hat  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  the  system  of  having  an  agriculturist  ? — The 
ryegrass^ commenc“1§  to  sow turnips,  vetches,  and  mangel  worzel,  and  clover,  and 

Part  II.  2 G 
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20.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  iu  the  district  ? — I think  from  six 
to  eight  acres  is  the  more  usual  size,  and  then  there  are  other  fanners  who  have  1,000 
acres  in  the  district. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  grazing  farms?— From  100  to  1,000  acres. 

22.  The  1,000  acres  are  grazing  farms? — Yes.  They  con-acre  too. 

23.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  culture — the  course  of  crops  ?— By  the  small  farmers, 
oats  and  potatoes,  all  very  badly  tilled,  and  very  little  idea  of  getting  rid  of  weeds  ; and 
the  want  of  drainage  almost  makes  them,  wherever  draining  is  required,  quite  unproduc- 
tive, and  they  do  not  produce  one-third  of  what  they  would,  in  my  opinion. 

24.  How  many  crops  of  oats  do  they  in  general  take  after  the  potatoes? — I have  known 
eight,  without  any  manure  : I have  known  of  three,  frequently. 

25.  What  state  is  the  land  left  in  after  that?— In  a very  had  state. 

26.  Is  that  after  the  land  has  been  burnt? — No ; the  land  has  been  burnt  in  many  cases 
ten  times  over. 

27.  What  is  the  usual  number  of  crops  taken  after  burning? — Two  crops  of  oats,  some- 
times three  if  the  land  is  new,  and  if  it  is  grass  land ; but_they  are  in  the  habit  of  burning 
what  they  call  stubble  land. 

28.  What  do  they  do  with  the  land  after  they  have  taken  those  crops  of  oats  off  it  ?— 
They  very  often  let  it  out  without  sowing  any  grass  seeds  whatever,  not  even  levelling  it  • 
and  one  of  the  reasons  is,  they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  get  any  sort  of  crop,  to  dig  furrows, 
and  leave  it  with  the  furrows, — and  it  is  the  year  after  that  they  make  any  effort  to  level 
them.  Where  the  land  is  very  good  it  is  different. 

29.  In  how  many  years  after  is  it  fit  for  tillage  ? — It  is  very  often  broken  again  in  four 
years  ; that  is  where  it  is  re-bumt. 

30.  If  it  is  left  to  nature,  how  long  is  it  before  it  is  broken  up  again? — The  usual  way 
is  to  give  it  nine  or  ten  years’  skin,  and  then  break  it  up  again. 

31.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  they  are  decreasing  in  the 
last  three  years. 

32.  To  what  are  they  generally  appropriated ; to  the  rearing  or  fattening  of  cattle  or 
sheep  ? — I cannot  call  it  fattening,  I call  them  store  cattle : we  do  not  finish.  They  are 
sold  in  Ballinasloe  to  the  Leinster  graziers,  who  fatten  them. 

33.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in.  common,  or  in  joint  tenancies  ? — There  are  some  still, 
but  very  few. 

34.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  people  occupying  them  ? — Wretched.  They  never  think 
of  improving  when  they  hold  in  common. 

35.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — Sometimes  by 
proposal,  and  sometimes  by  valuation.  I think  all  the  fair  landlords  set  by  valuation,  and 
get  a valuation  made.  All  those  who  wish  to  exact  a high  rent  take  proposals. 

36.  Which  is  the  more  prevailing  plan? — I think  proposal. 

37.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  to  value  land  ? — They  are,  in  general, 
surveyors  ; and,  in  my  opinion,  many  of  them  are  unfit  to  do  it.  I know  very  few  instances 
where  all  parties  did  not  complain  of  their  valuation. 

38.  Where  lands  are  let  by  proposal,  is  it  usual  to  accept  the  highest  offer,  or  is  a selec- 
tion made  ? — It  is  not  usual  to  select  the  highest. 

39.  In  that  case,  is  a preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant? — Yes,  there  is  in  most 
cases.  The  tenant  always  prefers  taking  a farm  at  the  valuation  of  the  landlord  ; he  is  in 
most  cases  satisfied. 

40.  Does  the  landlord  frequently  value  it  himself,  or  the  agent  ? — I know  of  no  instance 
of  the  landlord  valuing ; the  agents  do  it.  I think  it  is  a great  pity  that  the  landlords  do 
not  often  do  it. 

41.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — The  good  class 
land  differs  very  much.  I have  known  of  some  cases  where  it  is  set  at  24s. ; I have  known 
the  same  description  set  at  43s. : but  I think  that  class  of  average  land  is  let  at  from 
33s.  to  34s. 

42.  Does  the  difference  between  the  24s.  and  43s.  depend  upon  the  landlord? — Yes, 
it  does. 

43.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  some  landlords  charge  two  guineas  where  others  charge 
24s.  ? — Yes. 

44.  Do  you  find  that  the  high  rent  is  upon  the  small  farm,  and  the  low  rent  upon  the 
large  farm  ? — It  is  not  always  the  case,  but  it  is  the  case  very  often.  It  differs  entirely 
where  a poor  man  holds  under  a middleman;  then  he  pays  far  beyond  the  proportion  of  the 
rent  of  the  grazing  farm. 

45.  Taking  the  land  under  tillage  at  33s.,  which  you  seem  to  say  is  the  average,  what  is 
the  usual  crop  ? — Oats. 

46.  What  is  the  usual  crop  you  expect  ? — Fourteen  to  fifteen  barrels  to  the  acre,  in  its 
bad  state ; twenty  if  it  was  in  good  order. 

47.  What  would  that  land  feed  to  the  acre  ? — I would  say  an  acre  and  a rood  to  a cow. 

48.  It  generally  not  being  usual  to  take  three  crops  successively  off  the  land,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  first  and  third  crop  ? — Where  I take  fourteen  or  fifteen  as  the  first, 
I would  say  eight  or  nine  for  the  third ; in  some  cases  it  would  not  give  six : if  land  let 
at  30s.  is  burnt  afterwards,  it  will  not  produce  so  much. 

49.  Then,  suppose  the  land  lying  out  nine  or  ten  years  to  acquire  a skin,  what  grass 
does  it  produce  ? — Very  poor  grass.  When  I spoke  of  an  acre  and  a rood  to  a cow,  it  is 
good  land. 
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50.  Does  it  produce  any  grass  in  tlie  course  of  eight  or  nine  years? — Yes,  it  feeds  cattle. 
It  produces  tolerably  good  grass  after  three  years ; it  is  getting  better  every  year.  A good 
deal  depends  upon  its  being  laid  down  properly. 

51.  What  would  you  expect  it  to  do  after  the  eighth  crop  of  grass? — I have  known 
twenty  crops  taken  off  land  : four  consecutive  crops  of  potatoes,  and  all  the  other  crops  ; 
oats,  and  perhaps  some  flax,  after  that.  It  is  a particular  spot.  There  are  parts  of  Roscom- 
mon known  to  give  sixteen  crops  of  potatoes — at  a place  called  Cronaguin. 

52.  Have  you  frequently  known  eight  crops  of  oats  taken?— Yes,  I have  done  that 
myself,  but  I have  manured  for  it  by  gravel. 

53.  What  is  the  produce  of  potatoes  from  30s.  land? — Thirty-four  barrels,  of  eighty 
stone  to  the  barrel.  I grew  forty  barrels  myself,  in  drills,  but  that  is  highly  manured ; the 
average  is  thirty-four,  but  that  is  land  in  very  fine  order,  and  elegantly  manured,  and  free 
from  weeds. 

54.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— In 
most  cases  it  corresponds  with  what  I call  the  low  letting,  such  as  I call  the  24s.,  and  in 
other  cases  the  landlord’s  rent  is  nearly  double  in  case  he  has  the  whole  rent  to  pay ; that 
is  land  valued  at  £l  by  the  poor  law  valuer, — the  tenant  pays  £2  for  it. 

55.  What  is  the  fair  value  of  it  ? — I think  25s. 

56.  Have  you  any  means  of  comparing  the  setting  value  with  the  government  valua- 
tion?— Yes. 

57.  What  proportion  should  you  say  it  bore  to  it  ? — I think  it  is  a valuation  that  varies 
very  much,  but  in  general  it  is  a fair  valuation. 

58.  Do  you  find  it  nearer  the  real  letting  value  on  the  rich  grazing  lands,  or  on  the 
lighter  lands  that  may  be  tilled  ? — It  is  fairer  on  the  rich  land,  and  the  value  is  higher  on 
the  tillage  lands ; they  have  not  made  the  difference  they  ought  between  the  very  good  land 
and  the  bad. 

59.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  fair  setting  value  of  the  very  good  land?— I 
think  it  is  tolerably  fair. 

60.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  tillage  land  ? — In  many  cases  where  the  land  is 
worn  out,  taking  the  laird  as  it  then  stood,  it  is  rather  high.  I believe  they  look  to  the 
different  soils  ; they  look  at  the  land. 

61.  Has  the  system  of  burning  deteriorated  the  value  of  land  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

62.  Do  the  landlords  take  any  means  to  prevent  it? — They  do  sometimes  ; but  they  can 
very  seldom  succeed  when  they  come  to  inflict  the  penalty : they  have  quite  enough  to  do 
to  get  the  rent,  and  indeed  they  very  often  overlook  it,  knowing  that  the  poor  people  could 
not  exist  under  the  present  system  from  want  of  capital. 

63.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — By  some  in  three 
months,  but  in  most  cases  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  month. 

64.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  by  bill? — Yes,  there  is. 

65.  State  what  that  system  is  ? — The  system  is  to  get  the  tenant  to  pass  a bill  adding 
the  interest,  sometimes  in  August,  for  three  months.  I do  not  say  it  is  very  general. 

66.  Is  that  for  the  rent  legally  due  the  May  previous? — Yes,  it  is  a very  common  practice 
where  the  rent  is  a tolerably  large  one. 

67.  Is  that  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenant  ? — I should  say  not : that  is  where  it  is  passed 
in  August. 

68.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  ? — That  depends  upon  the  banks  in  the  different 
neighbourhoods ; some  charge  very  high. 

69.  Is  it  usual  for  a number  of  tenants  to  be  called  upon  to  join  in  the  same  bill  ? — It  is. 
. 70-  Is  it  usual  for  the  agent,  or  the  rent  receiver  himself,  to  discount  a bill  without  passing 
it  through  a bank  ? — I have  heard  of  it,  but  I do  not  know  it  myself. 

71.  What  have  you  heard  they  paid  in  the  way  of  discount? — They  pay  more  than  six 
Pe*L  c®nt- : I have  heard  of  6d.  in  the  pound ; but  they  pay  what  the  bank  usually  charges, 
and  the  bank  charges  a high  per  centage  upon  local  bills — six  per  cent. 

. *2.  In  the  event  of  a bill  signed  by  a number  of  tenants  conjointly  not  being  paid,  what 
is  the  consequence  ? — The  landlord  has  to  pay  it ; the  tenants  come  in  frequently-  and  pay 
in  small  sums  themselves,  not  in  full. 

lJ*‘  small  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? — Yes,  they  do. 

<4.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  system  of  loan  funds? — I think  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  and  ruin  the  small  farmers.  They  not  only  pay  an  interest  of  twenty  per  cent.,  but 
tney  lose  an  immensity  of  time — several  days ; and  then  they  are  obliged  to  pay  it  back  in 
time^  PaYments>  which  must  be  very  injurious  to  them,  if  they  knew  the  value  of  their 

Vfi'  ^ere  any  local  usurers  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

^7  ST  been  diminished  by  the  loan  funds  ? — Yes. 

7s  m *s  ^efr  rate  of  charge  ? — Five  shillings  in  the  pound  for  a year. 

78.  What  mode  is  more  generally  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — 
11  Tf  CaS6S  people  are  driven ; in  other  cases  they  are  never  driven,  but  they  are 
a year’s  rent,  and  then  served  with  an  ejectment.' 

<»..  Winch  is  the  more  general? — I think  driving  is  the  more  general,  though  I do  not 

owj  I could  scarcely  say  that.  I think  ejectment  is  becoming  more  general.  When  I 

~ent,  the  service  of  the  ejectment  has  the  effect  of  making  them  pay. 
kre  notwhh'1'6^'3  °^on°  stan(hng  held  over  against  the  tenant  ?— Yes,  in  many  cases  r they 
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15 th  July,  1844.  81.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — I tliink  for 

— - tlie  particulai-  gale  usually. 

369.  82.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  nnddle- 

Mr.  J timed  !l‘Gan.  There  are  more  holding  under  the  proprietors  of  late  years  than  the  middlemen. 

83.  Which  class  of  tenants  do  you  think  are  better  oft— those  holding  under  the  proprie- 
tor or  the  middleman?— Under  the  proprietor.  They  are  not  willing  to  improve  under  the 

84.  Are  there  any  properties  near  you  under  the  management  of  the  courts  ? — Yes,  there 
are ; I am  a receiver  under  the  courts  myself. 

85.  What  is  the  case  as  to  the  tenants  on  property  of  that  description  ?— They  are  very 
badly  off. 

86.  What  does  that  arise  from  ?— They  pay  too  much  for  the  land,  and  there  are  so 
many  parties  concerned  that  should  give  consent  to  a reduction,  that  you  can  never  get 
them  all  to  consent.  The  creditors,  together  with  the  original  proprietor,  should  consent, 

87.  Do  you  consider  that  the  mode  of  setting  lands  under  the  courts,  in  the  office 
in.  Dublin,  has  the  effect  of  creating  a middleman  class  ? — It  has. 

88.  Have  you  known  instances  where  the  tenants  have  not  themselves  become  the 
immediate  tenants  under  the  court,  but  have  been  obliged  to  take  the  land  from  some 
speculator  who  may  have  gone  up  to  Dublin,  and  obtained  the  letting  under  the  court  of 
chancery  ? — I have  known  of  several 

89.  Are  the  estates  to  which  you  are  receiver  under  the  court  of  chancery  the  estates  of 
minors  or  lunatics,  or  at  the  suits  of  creditors  ? — Creditors. 

90.  Do  you  act  as  receiver  to  the  estate  according  to  certain  rules  for  your  guidance 
given  by  the  Master  ? — I do. 

91.  Have  you  seen  any  recent  notification  of  any  amendment  or  alteration  of  those 
rules  ?— No,  I have  not. 

92.  Are  they  all  in  chancery,  not  in  the  exchequer  ? — Yes. 

93.  What  course  have  you  taken  to  obtain  any  reduction  or  consent  to  any  improve- 
ment ? — I have  known  no  instance  of  any  improvement,  quite  the  contrary ; the  people  are 
so  poor  I find  it  very  difficult  to  get  as  much  as  would  pay  the  head  rent. 

94.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  what  the  course  has  been,  as  pursued  in  the  Master’s  office, 
on  an  estate  in  chancery  falling  out  of  lease  ? — I know  there  is  always  a notice  given  of  the 
new  letting  ; it  is  advertised  in  the  gazette  : and  I have  known  instances  of  lands  being  taken 
privately,  without  a great  many  of  the  parties  concerned  knowing  it.  I have  known  parties 
where  land  was  to  be  let,  go  into  the  office,  and  bid  up  the  estate  to  a rent  that  the  land 
was  not  worth ; supposing  that  they  would  be  able  afterwards  to  get  an  abatement  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  parties : and  I have  known  instances  where  they  have  succeeded. 

95.  Do  you  mean  that  a party  who  had  interest  with  all  the  creditors  in  the  suit,  bid 
an  extravagant  price  for  the  land,  knowing  that  he  would  more  readily  than  others  obtain 
then:  consent  to  an  abatement  ? — Yes,  I have  known  instances  of  that. 

96.  Do  you  consider  that  lands  under  the  court  are  bid  up  beyond  their  value  by  the 
creditors,  in  order  to  procure  a greater  rental  ? — Yes,  I do. 

97.  You  have  already  stated  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a reduction  ? — Yes,  for 
the  poor  man.  I have  known  instances  of  a proprietor  and  the  attorney  getting  money 
from  the  bidder,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  re-letting.  I am  sure  it  has  been  given.  What  I 
say  with  regard  to  the  courts  is,  if  there  could  be  a fair  value  put  upon  the  land  by  a fair 
valuator,  it  would  save  a great  deal  to  the  poor  people ; they  are  often  mulcted  by  the 
attorneys,  for  leases.  I have  known  the  people  pay  for  their  leases  and  never  get  them. 
They  are  threatened  with  an  attachment,  and  they  must  take  out  a new  lease,  and  they  pay 
all  the  money  over  again. 

98.  Do  you  find  that  these  practices  of  putting  the  tenants  to  legal  costs  are  more 
common  with  respect  to  estates  under  the  courts  than  upon  other  estates? — Yes;  for  this 
reason,  the  attorneys  have  nothing  immediately  to  do  with  the  estates  in  other  cases. 

99.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease,  upon  the  properties  with  which 
you  are  acquainted? — I think  that  they  hold  more  by  lease. 

100.  What  is  the  usual  term  of  the  lease? — Some  give  one  life  or  twenty-one  years ; 
others,  only  twenty-one  years,  or  two  lives  and  twenty-one  years. 

101.  Are  there  any  particular  covenants  they  are  in  the  habit  of  introducing  ?— Yes, 
there  are. 

102.  What  are  they? — They  are  bound  not  to  set  or  sell  without  the  consent  of  the 
landlord  ; and  they  are  bound  to  till  according  to  a certain  course. 

1 03.  Are  the  tenants  anxious  to  obtain  leases  at  the  present  rents  ? — Yes,  I think  they 
are,  at  the  present  fair  rents. 

104.  Are  they,  in  point  of  fact,  anxious  to  obtain  leases  at  the  present  rent? — Yes, 
they  are. 

105.  Has  the  holding  by  lease  any  good  effect  upon  the  improvements  of  the  farms  and 
the  tenants  ? — Yes,  it  has  a good  effect. 

106.  By  whom,  generally,  are  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant  or  jointly  ?— -Principally  by  the  tenants.  There  are  some,  but  very  few  landlords 
who  allow  for  building  houses  and  draining ; there  are  very  few. 

107. - Is  there  any  system  pursued  by  any  of  the  landlords  in  the  country  with  reference 
to  that  ?— Yes,  there  is. 

108.  What  is  that  system  ? — I know  landlords  who  build  houses  altogether,  and  who 
make  the  fences  for  the  tenantry,  and  get  the  tenants  perhaps  to  assist  so  far  as  their  own 
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manual  labour  in  building  the  houses  goes  ; and  they  allow  for  draining  the  land,  and  in 

some  cases  putting  out  gravel. 

109.  What  do  they  allow  for  draining?— In  the  case  I speak  of,  the  landlord,  the 
O'Connor  Don,  gets  the  drains  made  himself. 

110.  Is  that  a large  property? — Yes,  tolerably  large ; perhaps  £3,000  a year. 

111.  What  is  the  system  pursued? — The  system  pursued  is,  he  gave  me  the  full  power 
of  doing  what  I thought  proper  on  the  estate.  I made  a valuation  of  the  estate,  and  in 
every  case  where  the  tenants  held  in  common,  I got  a map  made  of  the  land;  I cut  out 
each  holding  as  square  as  possible,  with  an  access  to  the  road  where  there  was  one ; and 
Tvhere  there  was  not,  making  one,  and  giving  each  man  as  much  arable  land  as  we  thought 
he  could  manage ; and  I am  building  houses  upon  those  lands.  I struck  out  the  mearings, 
and  employed  the  people  in  making  them,  but  I make  theni  myself ; for  the  misfortune  is, 
that  if  you  leave  it  to  the  people,  they  never  make  them. 

1 12.  ’Do  you  believe  they  have  not  ready  money  ? — Yes;  I will  have  to  stop  it  out  of 
the  rent. 

113.  When  you  have  put  them  in  possession  of  it,  what  lease  shall  yon  give  ? — Two  lives, 
or  twenty-one  years : that  is  the  largest  lease  wo  can  give  them. 

114.  Have  those  improvements  the  effect  of  increasing  the  demand  for  labour  much  in 
the  district  ? — Yes ; so  much  so,  that  the  tenantry  who  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Eng- 
land, many  of  them  to  earn  the  rent,  are  every  one  at  home  at  work.  I do  not  think  there 
is  a man  off  the  estate  in  England  : I am  not  aware  of  any. 

115.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  distinct  ? — It  is. 

116.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords? — I have  known  very  few  instances  where  the 
landlord  refused,  provided  a fair  tenant  was  got  that  was  not  objectionable.  I have  known 
of  some,  however,  objecting. 

117.  Was  that  the  sale  of  a tcnancy-at-will  ? — More  by  lease.  I have  known  instances 
where  they  took  at  will  too ; but  they  take  their  chance.  If  a man  gets  in,  he  considers 
himself  in  the  same  situation  as  the  other  tenants,  if  it  is  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord. 

118.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  an  understood  thing  in  the  country,  that  a landlord  wishing 
to  take  up  land  in  the  hands  of  the  tenantry,  should  pay  the  tenant  a certain  sum  ? — He 
finds  it  very  difficult  to  manage  it,  cither  with  paying  or  without.  I know  an  instance 
where  the  O'Connor  Don  has  a tenant  just  at  his  gate.  I am  offering  him  far  better  land 
at  a less  rent,  and  he  is  not  willing  to  go. 

119.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms? — Yea,  there  has. 

120.  With  what  object  and  by  what  means  lias  that  been  accomplished  ? — I think  it 
commenced  in  order  to  make  £10  freeholders.  After  the  passing  of  the  act  it  was  carried 
out  to  a great  extent. 

121.  Has  there  been  much  of  it  lately? — Not  so  much  of  it  lately. 

122.  What  was  the  consequence  of  it? — The  consequence  was  that,  suppose  a townland 
happened  to  he  out  of  lease,  there  were  five  or  six  selected  out  of  the  townland  who  were 
monied  men.  They  got  the  land,  and  the  poor  people  had  to  go,  and  they  were  located  in 
hogs ; but  I think  that  was  treating  the  people  very  badly,  for  you  will  often  get  a poor 
man  who  will  get  on,  if  you  encourage  him. 

123.  Did  they  get  any  remuneration  ? — No  ; most  of  them  were  put  in  hogs. 

124.  Those  that  were  not  ? — The  report  in  the  country  is,  that  many  of  them  who  were 
turned  out  died  of  a broken  heart.  I have  known  instances  of  it — not  of  a broken  heart, 
hut  they  died  in  my  neighbourhood,  being  obliged  to  leave  their  warm  cabins,  and  build 
houses  on  the  road  side. 

125.  What  sort  of  holdings  had  those  persons  ? — From  six  to  eight  acres  ; some  more 
and  some  less. 

126.  To  what  size  did  they  endeavour  to  raise  the  farms  ? — From  twelve  up  to  twenty, 
gmng  the  poor  people  the  bog. 

T ,^as  there  much  dispossession  of  the  tenantry  on  political  or  religious  grounds? — 

* 198  ^ **  ’ ^ut  ^lere  was  n°t  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  my  neighbourhood. 

128.  What  is  the.  smallest  quantity  of  ground  upon  winch  a family  can  support  them- 
^ IfS  k~^eVen  or  e*Sht  acres.  Under  a good  system,  two  acres  will  produce  more  than 
ei°19q  WKUnC^er  ordinaiT  system,  I should  say  eight  acres. 

-9.  what  stock  should  such  a person  have  upon  eight  acres  ? — Two  cows,  two  acres  of 
a °t'  potatoes,  and  half  an  acre  of  meadow. 

11  " it  . have  a horse  ? — No  horse.  I have  been  making  a calculation  of  what  a man 
of  ^ +v^  folding  a farm  of  that  description,  giving  him  bare  potatoes,  and  never  thinking 
tWf  ku.t  potatoes  and  buttermilk  for  food.  The  entire  potatoes  grown  on 

drpn  W°  , ^ he  Just  sufficient  to  feed  his  family — a man  and-  Iris  wife,  and  three  chil- 
is£3  ^ WOul<a  ta^:e  an  acre  and  half  of  potatoes.  I give  him  credit  for  one  pig,  that 

the  rent? — Thirty  shillings  an  acre  would  he  his  rent,  and  I am 
oats  : tv*  Ctf ' , *or  two  hi'Hns  of  butter,  £4.  I would  give  him  twenty-eight  barrels  of 
would1  h S + 6 ^arre^  I would  give  him  one  calf,  50s.,  that  is  all  he  could  sell.  He 
seed  30  rent;  32s.  county  cess;  poor  rates,  5s. ; three  barrels  of  oats,  for 

Duikers  t"  ~,e n * Put  down  £3  for  wear  and  tear  of  the  two  cows,  because  I admit  the 

heside  th°+^i  1C-e  tW0  ^hins  of  butter ; and  10s.  for  a pig,  in  the  first  instance.  There  is, 
without  clotlung>  &c->  that  would  cost  £5.  The  thatching  of  his  house,  and  any  man 
arises  How6  rf(luire8  a horse  to  harrow,  I should  say  105.  for  that.  Then  the  question 
1 can  that  kind  of  thing  exist  ? The  answer  I give  is,  that  they  do  not  eat  the 
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potatoes.  I know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  they  often  eat  two  meals  of  potatoes  instead  of 
three.  I know  of  instances,  which  I have  heard  from  very  good  authority,  of  people 
dividing  their  time,  eating  their  breakfast  late  and  their  dinner  late  in  the  day,  and  going 
to  bed  early,  to  save  the  potatoes. 

132.  On  a farm  of  this  description  is  there  occupation  enough  for  the  whole  family,  if 
tilled  properly? — Yes,  and  for  double  the  number. 

133.  In  what  manner  do  you  think  such  a farm  should  be  properly  tilled? — He  should 
grow  clover  and  Italian  rye-grass,  so  as  to  be  able  to  feed  the  cows  in  the  house ; and  one 
acre  would  produce  food  enough,  if  well  cultivated  in  that  way.  In  most  cases  in  this 
county,  they  have  bog  attached  to  their  land  ; and  if  the  cattle  are  kept  in  the  house  in 
the  summer,  and  bedded  down  with  this,  it  would  make  capital  manure, — so  that  if  carried 
out  properly  it  would  make  his  farm  like  a garden  in  a short  time  : every  bit  could  be  cul- 
tivated. But  there  would  be  a large  capital  required  for  this ; the  land  should  be  all 
trenched,  and  there  should  be  a large  expenditure  upon  the  land. 

134.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  out  to  any  great  extent,  or  does  it 
still  continue  ? — It  does : it  has  been  checked,  but  it  is  still  carried  out.  Where  a man 
divides  among  his  family,  he  charges  the  same  rent.  People  subdividing  in  any  other  way 
often  make  them  pay  a large  fine,  and  charge  a high  rent  besides.  _ I have  known  several 
instances  where  parties  paid  a fine  for  land,  and  when  they  got  into  it  they  became  paupers 
immediately.  Their  anxiety  is  so  great  to  get  into  land,  they  will  pay  £50  to  get  eight 
acres,  and  will  become  the  worst  of  tenants  on  the  land  afterwards.  I have  several  cases 
of  that,  and  I told  them  so  when  they  were  taking  the  land.  In  many  cases  the  landlord 
is  anxious  to  get  those  people,  for  he  touches  a portion  of  the  money,  because  the  arrears 
must  be  paid  before  the  landlord  lets  them  go. 

135.  In  cases  of  new  lettings,  where  the  land  has  been  held  by  a middleman,  what  has 
been  done  with  the  tenants  ? — Latterly  they  have  been  continued.  There  have  teen 
instances  where  they  are  not ; hut  they  are  very  rare  instances. 

136.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

137.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  in  their  means  in  the  world?— 
I think  where  they  happen  to  be  very  industrious,  and  where  they  have  drained  their  land 
and  gravelled  it,  they  are  improving  ; and  the  reason  I think  so  is,  that  (I  am  speaking  now 
of  small  tillage  farms,  and  comparing  them  with  grazing  farms)  there  is  a good  demand  for 
young  stock  : a man  gets  for  a yearling  calf  £7  ; the  farmer  has  to  feed  it  for  three  years, 
and  sell  it  for  £10,  or  £12,  or  £13,  so  that  the  man  feeding  it  for  one  year  is  much  better 
paid ; and  that  state  of  things  still  continues. 

138.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers? — They  are  iu  a wretched  condition;  they 
have  no  security  whatever  for  employment — no  certainty  of  employment. 

139.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — Sixpence  a day  is  the  average  ; 8d.  without  meat  or 
drink,  and  it  is  as  often  7 d. 

140.  Under  what  class  do  they  generally  hold  their  cottages  ? — Many  of  them  live  in 
cabins ; many  of  them  are  obliged  to  part  their  land  and  become  paupers ; many  build 
cabins  on  the  side  of  the  road  ; many  of  them  are  young  fellows  who  get  married  without 
any  land  at  all. 

141.  Is  the  system  of  con-acre  for  potatoes  prevalent  in  this  district? — Very. 

142.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  it? — They  pay  as  high  as  £10  an  acre  for  ley  land, 
and  from  that  to  £6. 

143.  What  do  they  pay  for  burnt  land? — From  £6  to  £7. 

144.  And  they  burn  it  ? — Yes.  They  do  not  require  burning  for  the  £10  land. 

145.  How  is  the  con-acre  rent  usually  recovered  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon  this, — if  the 
potato  crop  is  not  a very  good  one,  and  if  potatoes  are  cheap,  they  are  often  left  for  the 
rent : if  potatoes  are  scarce,  the  poor  people  endeavour  to  make  the  rent.  I have  known  an 
instance  where  a man  in  the  spring  takes  a rood  of  con-acre,  and  the  first  thing  he  has  to 
do  is  to  pay  Is.  earnest.  I have  known  him  work  two  days  to  earn  that : he  cannot  com- 
mand it.  Then  he  must  turn  the  land ; and  after  he  has  turned  it,  he  has  not  the  seed 
potatoes  to  put  into  the  ground.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  labourer.  He  is  often 
obliged  to  buy  the  seed  potatoes  on  credit,  paying  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  more  than  they 
are  worth.  He  plants  them  in  the  ground  without  manure.  I have  often  made  a calcula- 
tion of  what  he  should  get  a day.  He  goes  to  take  the  land — he  loses  that  day,  and  pay8 
Is. ; he  turns  the  land  and  plants  his  potatoes,  and  has  the  trenches  to  dig  and  shovel : and 
a great  many  of  these  people  go  to  England  to  earn  the  rent  of  one  i*ood  of  land,  and  often 
come  back  with  little  more  than  £2. 

146.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  district?— Hot  many. 

147-  111  have  they  originated  ?— Principally  in  the  want  of  attention  either  by  the 
landlords  or  agents  ; and  wherever  the  tenants  have  run  in  arrear  two  or  three  years.  } 
have  known  instances  where  they  have  been  much  neglected.  Where  they  have  not  pari 
rent  for  three  or  four  years,  they  are  beggars  and  paupers ; they  become  idle,  and  in  the 
end  the  agent  has  no  control  over  them.  It  is  quite  the  contrary  where  the  interests  of 
the  poor  people  are  looked  after ; they  are  always  grateful. 

148.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  from  the  con-acre  system  lately  ?— Yes,  in 
Roscommon  there  have  been,  but  not  in  the  Castlereagh  Union.  It  has  been  carried  on  to 
a great  extent  in  Roscommon, 

149.  Hare  any  come  under  yonr  knowledge  ?— Yes,  from  being  at  the  sessions  and  d® 
assizes,  and  I knew  the  parties  and  the  agent.  I thicl-  it  was  from  the  reason  I mention01- 
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150  In  what  way  did  the  outrages  arise— from  the  con-acre  system  ? — They  go  about 
and  serve  notices,  and  I have  known  in  one  instance  where  they  called  a meeting  to  regu- 
late the  price  of  con-acre.  , 

151.  Did  that  occur  in  consequence  of  the  price  of  con-acre  being  raised  ? — Yes.  I saw 
the  resolutions.  The  con-acre  is  always  set  high  in  this  country.  I have  seen  the  prices 
they  are  willing  to  give,  and  if  you  could  submit  to  the  tiling,  I think  the  prices  were  rather 

^52^  What  were  the  prices  fixed  in  those  resolutions  ?— The  £10  land  was  put  down  at 
six  guineas. 

153.  Have  any  parties  reduced  the  price  of  con-acre  ? — Every  one  has  reduced  it ; it  has 
been  reduced  very  much. 

154.  What  do  they  let  the  £10  land  for  now  ? — I would  say  £7.  There  is  land  set  about 

this  town  at  £13. 

155.  Is  there  any  thing  peculiar  in  it? — No;  it  was  a grazing  farm  on  Lord  Lorton’a 
estate ; he  gave  it  to  a new  tenant,  who  let  it  out  the  very  year  he  got  it  at  twelve  guineas 
or  £13. 

156.  Had  that  tenant  a lease  ? — He  had  not,  but  the  moment  he  got  it  he  set  it. 

157.  Do  you  know  the  rent  he  paid  himself? — No,  I do  not,  but  Lord  Lorton  is  not  a 
hiffh  landlord ; he  seldom  charges  more  than  25s.  to  27 s. 

158.  Is  there  a difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example, 
are  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small  proprietors? — 
It  entirely  depends  upon  the  landlords  or  agents. 

159.  What  duties  does  the  agent  usually  perform  ? — They  usually  do  nothing  more  than 
receive  the  rent ; very  little  more. 

160.  What  are  the  usual  fees  on  driving  ? — Some  do  not  allow  driver’s  fees  at  all ; I never 
allow  any  driver’s  fees  of  any  kind  at  all — I make  all  my  employers  pay  a salary ; but  unfor- 
tunately the  people  in  many  cases  are  willing  to  pay  driver's  fees. 

161.  Doyou  not  think  that  they  pay  fees  notwithstanding  your  arrangement? — No,  they 
do  not ; I watched  them  too  closely,  and  they  dare  not  do  it.  The  truth  is,  I do  not  want 
drivers;  I merely  have  the  name  of  them:  I do  not  see  that  they  require  them.  My 
opinion  is,  if  an  estate  is  well  managed,  you  do  not  want  a driver  or  an  attorney. 

162.  Are  there  many  estates  in  the  district  you  speak  of  managed  by  agents  at  a distance, 
without  any  agent  or  proprietor  residing? — Yes,  there  are  some. 

163.  Do  you  consider  that  that  has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  tenantry  in  general? — If 
we  had  good  agents  resident,  it  would  he  very  different,  but  we  have  very  few.  I see  very 
little  difference.  I see  that  an  absentee  agent  sometimes  serves  the  tenants,  because  he 
does  not  get  them  driven  ; lie  notices  them  for  one  day,  and  comes  down  that  day,  and 
gives  them  six  months’  rest : whereas,  in  other  cases,  they  are  driven  often  when  they  have 
not  money  to  pay. 

164.  What  is  the  cost  of  driving  upon  the  properties  hero  ? — There  is  no  fixed  rule ; 
but  where  the  thing  is  not  looked  after,  the  fellows  charge  what  they  can,  perhaps  Is.  in 
each  case  of  driving.  I got  an  agency  sometime  ago,  and  I gave  notice  that  the  people 
should  pay  no  driver’s  fees  ; and  after  I got  the  rent  from  the  people,  I called  the  driver 
before  them,  and  told  them  they  were  to  pay  no  fees  whatever.  They  made  great  com- 
plaints, that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  4s.  or  5s*.  every  year  ; and  a man  came  for- 
*ard,  and  requested  I would  allow  them  to  pay  Gd.  each  time.  I would  not.  I said,  “ I 
will  get  my  employer  to  give  him  an  additional  6d.,  but  you  shall  pay  him  nothing.” 

What  was  their  object  in  wishing  to  pay  the  driver? — I cannot  say;  some  people 
think  it  may  keep  them  in  better  humour  perhaps. 

166.  What  are  the  usual  fees  on  granting  leases? — They  differ  very  much  ; in  many 
case®  the  agents  get  as  much  as  they  can. 

16T.  Have  you  known  any  instance  of  there  being  any  thing  like  a year’s  rent  given  ? — 
know  of  many  properties  where  it  is  a fixed  tiling  : it  is  the  cost  of  the  lease. 

. . ■ you  know  any  custom  of  giving  half  a year’s  rent  ? — I have  heard  of  it.  I know 

it  is  a very  great  hardship  to  charge  for  leases  more  than  the  cost  of  the  stamp.  I have 
madf  h a point  not  to  do  it. 

•ij jj*  ^ the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — May  and  November, 

the  rei  ProPor^on  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent? — It  is  about  one-eighth  of 


*ctl  * i ^ken  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor-rate  usually  allowed  ? — I do  not  ex- 
•nri ’no!'r*  always  allow  it  the  moment  they  produce  the  receipt  for  the  gale  previous. 

the  October  rent,  I allow  them  the  money  they  have  paid.  I know  in- 


rt-  , O v“~  '-'WUUUG1  lent,  i.  CUJ.UYY  OUtUU  UIUUCJ  biwy  UCSVii  JJCWV-I.  a-  " ■— 

fhev  hS  ™ere  the  agents  do  not  allow  a fair  proportion,  but  only  just  allow  them  half  what 
bel)pvoVe  ^hat  tells  very  much  against  the  tenant,  where  the  letting  is  high.  I 

hi  alln  ?yS?  , enpfh  by  it,  but  I have  pointed  it  out  to  the  agent,  and  he  has  persevered 
iarcumltanced  ™ my  Case’  ^ happen  to  benefit  by  it,  because  I have  a lease  peculiarly  ^ 

not  anv^aVf /?Ui^eaic^  any  complaints  of  it  not  being  allowed  at  all?— -Yes;  I have,  hut 
173  R at  1 bebeve  to  he  well  founded.  It  is  too  glaring  a thing  to  prevail, 
measure-  aIe.y°u  au7  suggestions  that  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  as  to  any 
Tes.  Mv°  ™ProTement  in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  ? — 
"state  oftV°PlmOU  i*S’  tba,t  the  first  step  to  any  improvement  would  be  to  arrive  at  such  a 
to  a f *U?S  33  a system  of  live  and  let  live  would  be  established  in  regard  to  rent — 


system  of  live  and  let  live  would  he  established 
rent  upon  land ; because,  though  cultivation  may  improve,  you  will  never  get 
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the  people  to  go  on  if  they  think  they  pay  too  much  rent.  Then  each  tenant  should  have 
his  farm  cut  out  in  itself,  mcarings  running  straight,  if  possible.  If  bog  is  attached,  a drain 
should  be  ran  from  the  arable  to  the  bog.  giving  the  tenant  only  as  much  of  the  bog  as  he 
is  likely  to  reclaim,  along  -with  a fair  proportion  of  arable,  say  about  eight  acres.  Then 
the  landlord  should  run  a drain  inside  to  meet  these  drains,  keeping  a portion  inside  to 
himself  at  his  own  command.  He  could  either  reclaim  the  part  inside,  or  reserve  it  for  the 
tenants  adjoining  after  they  improved.  A house  should  be  built  by  the  landlord,  and  par- 
tieularly  a dairy : the  tenant  might  assist  himself  in  doing  this,  so  far  as  his  own  manual 
labour  was  concerned.  A small  rent  should  be  charged  for  the  bog,  say  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  afterwards  let  it  increase  gradually  as  they  improve  it.  Each  tenant  should  get 
a loan,  if  required— I say  from  any  quarter  hut  the  loan  fund — to  enable  him  to  stock  his 
farm,  provided  he  established  a system  of  good  agriculture,  such  as  sowing  vetches,  mangel, 
clover,  Italian  rye  grasses,  turnips,  cabbages  for  house-feeding.  By  these  means  an  acre 
would  feed  three  cows,  perhaps  four ; and  by  keeping  them  in  the  house  the  entire  day, 
well  bedded  down  with  black  bog— the  only  way,  in  my  opinion,  that  bog  mud  is  worth 
any  thing — the  quantity  of  good  manure  made  in  this  way  would  enable  the  tenant  to 
have  his  entire  farm,  in  a short  time,  like  a garden.  He  could  sell  most  of  liis  hay  and 
straw,  if  required,  to  meet  any  demand  against  him  ; he  could  rear  pigs  and  fowl  on  the 
green  crops  to  such  an  extent,  if  properly  carried  out,  that  they  would  pay  his  entire  rent 
This  would  enable  him  to  consume  most  of  his  oats  in  his  house,  which  would  not  be  too 
much,  by  giving  his  family  good  wholesome  food,  which  they  would  certainly  require  when 
working  hard  on  the  farm,  which  they  should  do  to  follow  up  the  system.  Feed  as 
they  will  at  present,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  work  naked  in  the  day,  without 
covering  at  night,  in  most  cases  rain  coming  down  from  the  roof,  and  under-water  from  the 
floor  for  want  of  proper  drains  outside  the  house.  The  tenants  should  get  long  leases,  bind- 
ing them  to  follow  up  the  above  system  of  fanning,  as  also  not  to  divide  their  holdings. 
If  this  were  done,  and  proper  attention  paid  from  the  commencement  to  enforce  the  clauses 
in  the  lease,  I am  of  opinion  that  all  would  go  on  well.  For  instance,  take  a townland  with 
twenty  tenants,  you  could  calculate  on  eighteen  of  those  doing  what  you  required  out  of 
the  twenty,  then,  in  that  case,  it  would  he  considered  no  hardship  at  all  to  turn  out  the 
two  defaulters ; you  would  have  eighteen  to  two  with  you,  and  they  would  hunt  the  others 
down.  To  do  this  well,  the  landlord  should  look  a little  after  his  own  business.  Schools 
should  he  established  to  educate  the  children  in  reading  and  writing,  &c.,  as  well  as  agri- 
culture. If  the  sons  of  small  farmers  were  better  taught,  they  would  never  calculate  on 
getting  one-half  of  a miserable  farm  from  their  parents,  thereby  making  paupers  of  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  remaining  portion  of  the  family ; they  would  assist  to  till  the  land 
in  such  a way  that  grazing  would  he  upset  in  this  country.  For  instance,  take  fifty  acres 
well  cultivated  with  green  crops,  according  to  the  rotation  system,  and  they  would  produce 
more  fat  stock,  consisting  of  beef  and  mutton,  than  200  acres  of  grass — (we  only  produce 
by  grazing  beef  and  mutton).  See  what  this  would  do  in  employing  the  people,  together 
with  being  able  to  hand  them  over  three-fourths  of  the  best  soil  we  have  for  tillage.  I do 
not  think  this  can  be  contradicted.  I mean  in  every  instance,  that  any  loan  given  to 
a tenant  should  he  paid  back  by  instalments  with  the  rent,  together  with  a fair  rate  of 
interest. 


174.  You  would,  on  the  other  hand,  give  him  some  sort  of  security  for  any  improvements 
he  made,  if  lie  laid  out  any  money  himself  ? — Yes ; that  is,  where  they  are  able  to  do  it. 
But  there  are  very  few  cases  where  they  are  able  to  do  any  thing  of  the  land.  Many  land- 
lords say  they  have  not  money  to  lend ; but  most  of  them  manage  to  borrow  money  to 
meet  foolish  demands.  The  hogs  that  would  he  reclaimed  by  this  system  would  he  good 
security  in  a few  years,  provided  the  landlords  could  mortgage  them,  and  which  are  now 
useless  as  in  cases  where  they  are  unable  to  do  so,  as  they  cannot  he  taken  out  of  the 
settlement.  If  the  county  cess  and  poor  rates  could  he  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  t“e 
landlord,  I think  that  would  relieve  the  tenantry  very  much,  as  they  often  have  to  sell  their 
small  pig  to  meet  those  demands,  and  perhaps  not  able  to  replace  that  pig  for  the  entire 
season,  which  may  he  a loss  of  an  entire  half-year’s  rent.  That  is  a very  common  thing. 
Together  with  this,  the  landlords  would  take  a greater  interest  in  reducing  the  cess,  as  it 
must  ultimately  fall  on  the  land.  At  present  the  competition  is  so  great  that  it  is  no 
thought  much  about.  The  tenant  in  taking  the  land  scarcely  takes  it  into  account. 

1<5.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  that  a house,  in  every  instance,  should  be  hni  . 
according  to  the  plan  you  have  laid  down,  by  the  landlord? — There  are  many  places  where 
stones  are  very  plentiful ; in  that  case,  the  tenant  might  give  great  assistance : he  nug 
obtain  the  stones,  and  attend  the  masons.  They  very  often  give  assistance  in  thatching  the 
houses ; they  work  at  them. 

* j"®-  Supposing  that  system  carried  into  effect,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  landlord  sh6 
not  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  any  further  improvements? — If  the  landlord  gave  the  ho 
mg  up  to  the  tenant  with  houses  built,  and  mearings  and  fences  made,  the  tenant  ong» 
to  do  the  rest. 


177.  You  suggested  a long  lease  ; what  do  you  consider  a long  lease  ? — I think  the  lpnr 
the  lease  the  better.  I know  an  instance  where  I am  agent  myself.  When  I wasappo®  , 
the  land  was  held  by  a middleman ; he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  rent  in  May 
JN  ovember.  I got  the  tenants  in  a wretched  state,  so  much  so,  that  about  three  years  > 
there  was  a change  in  the  times,  and  great  talk  of  the  tariff,  they  were  unable,  to  pay1 
rent.  I wrote  to  the  parties  to  say,  I should  give  up  the  agency,  unless  they  ma  _ 
abatement ; and,  in  their  own  defence,  they  consented  to  give  an  abatement.  When  i 
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to  inquire  of  the  tenants,  and  when  I went  on  to  the  land,  they  showed  me  seventeen  acres 
of  bog  which  they  had  reclaimed,  and  it  was  then  growing  very  good  crops  ; but  this  mid- 
dleman, before  my  appointment,  as  soon  as  he  found  out  that  they  had  seventeen'  acres 
reclaimed  of  deep  red  bog,  which  they  had  to  drain  and  gravel,  he  put  an  additional  rent 
of  £1 7 upon  them.  I made  out  a good  case  for  taking  off  the  £ 1 7 : and  I then  ascertained 
that  they  were  charged  £14  rent-charge,  which  they  had  no  right  to  be  charged,  being  tenants- 
at-will— that  made  £31 . I took  off  that  £31  : in  fact,  they  had,  in  justice,  a right  to  it.  I 
said  at  the  time  it  was  giving  them  no  abatement  at  all,  it  was  giving  them  what  they  had 
a right  to.  But  when  I asked  the  people,  “ What  is  the  reason  you  do  not  go  on  with  the 
improvements?”  they  all  came  forward  and  said,  “By  so  and  so,  since  we  were  charged  that 
money,  I never  dirtied  my  shovel  in  the  gravel.”  That  was  the  expression  the  man  made 
use  of : that  was  for  want  of  a long  lease. 

178.  Do  you  think  a twenty-one  years’  lease  is  long  enough  ? — It  is  of  no  use.  If  you 
reclaim  bog*,  you  have  not  the  benefit  of  it  in  twenty-one  years.  You  are  only  getting 
through  it  during  that  time. 

179.  What  is  the  lease  you  consider  a fair  one? — Three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years. 
There  should  be  always  a power  reserved  to  the  landlord  of  raising  the  rent  of  hog:  is.  an 
acre  might  be  enough  for  the  first  twenty  years. 

180.  When  you  speak  of  a lease  in  that  way,  do  you  speak  of  laud  being  entirely  re- 
claimed ? — Yes,  where  the  tenant  reclaims  b<%. 

181.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent- 
charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — It  is  a great  benefit  to  the  tenant,  and  the  landlords  have  the 
power  of  charging  both  the  tax  and  the  twenty-five  per  cent ; but  I think  they  do  not  do  it. 

I think  the  tenants  have  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^] 

The  Reverend  John  Finn,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Killavee,  near  Bally  mote.  I am  Catholic  curate  of  Kil- 
turra,  Cloonoghil,  and  Kilshalvy. 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the 
parishes  I have  named. 

3.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  principally  tillage  land  ?— -It  is 
mostly  in  tillage. 

4.  What  is  the  population  ? — There  are  1,150  families,  or  thereabouts,  upon  it,  who  are 
generally  in  very  low  circumstances.  There  is  ample  opportunity  for  remunerative  and 
extensive  improvements,  both  in  drainage  and  planting,  and  in  agriculture  in  general. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — There 
is  very  little  improvement  in  agriculture.  There  is  no  farming  society  existing  in  the 
district. 

C.  What  is  the  usual  size,  of  the  farms? — The  size  of  the  farms  is,  on  an  average,  from 
six  to  twelve  Irish  acres,  in  one  portion  of  the  parish  ; and  in  another  portion  not  so  large : 
trom  two  to  five  in  the  part  that  runs  into  Mayo.  Grazing  farms  diminish  labour,  of  course. 

. 1 • Ai'e  the  grazing  farms  increasing,  or  the  reverse  ? — I cannot  say  that  they  are  increas- 
ing, except  in  a very  few  instances.  Except  in  two  eases,  in  my  knowledge,  in  the  district, 
the  condition  of  farms  held  in  common  is  generally  bad. 

8.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — 
It  is  fixed  by  the  valuation  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  and  generally  in  a gross  sum;  and 
if  you  do  not  accept  the  valuation  they  fix  upon  it,  you  do  not  get  it : it  is  not  an  acreahlo 
rent  as  tar  as  I have  known.  The  rent  is  generally  one-fourth  higher  than  the  government 
valuation  or  the  poor  law  valuation,  so  far  as  1 could  make  myself  acquainted  "with  it. 
I nder  middlemen,  rents  must  he  paid  on  the  day  oil  wliieh  they  become  due;  and 
under  head  landlords,  in  about  six  or  nine  months  after  they  become  due.  Sometimes  I 
have  found  out  that  they  are  obliged  to  pass  bills- before  the  rent  becomes  due,  and  they 
pay  the  discount  for  those  hills,  and  the  price  of  the  stamps.  The  tenant  depends,  in  most 
instances,  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  who  charge  sixteen  per  cent.,  or  thereabout, 
lliey  charge  lOrf.  per  pound  quarter^. 

. P'  , "hat,  hi  )'°ur  opinion,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  loan  funds  ? — I think  that  tliev  are 
injurious. 

tli  hiereased.  or  diminished  the  numher  of  the  local  usurers  ? — I cannot  see 

at  there  is  any  difference.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants 
t\  y c,  oul.  Arrears  of  rent  are  held  over  against  the  tenant  almost  twenty  years ; 
i have  heard  that  from  others,  I cannot  speak  to  it. 

°rass'  ^°U  any  ground  yourself? — No,  1 do  not,  except  one  acre,  and  a little  cow’s 

dislr;  fS  th?*enme  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — The  tenure  is  generally  at  will,  in  my 
iniin-'  + i aS-a  ba<1  effect  UP0U  condition  of  the  tenants.  A short  tenure  is  very 
tliev  hUS  t0  miProvemen^  of  the  tenants,  because  they  do  not  like  to  improve  where 
ment  aVTfno  *'euure  > and  if  the  leases  are  nearly  expired  they  do  not  make  any  iniprove- 
. a tenant  should  make  any  improvement  lie  is  charged  an  additional  rent ; at 
the  0*“  ^ease  b)  charged  for  his  improvements : that  is  most  commonly 

I have^aV°  i 0U  °hsei'vetl  much  improvement  at  Ballymote  under  long  leases  ? — 1 think 
Bart  II,  2 jq 
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14.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district? — Under  head 
landlords,  the  tenants  are  allowed  to  sell  their  right  to  good-will ; that  is  most  commonly 
the  case.  In  many  instances  I have  known  the  landlords  take  the  lands  and  set  them  them' 
selves,  and  receive  a high  fine  for  them. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  sum  given  for  the  possession  of  land? — That  depends  upon  the 
condition  in  which  the  land  is  given ; and  the  improvement  of  it  depends  also  very  much 
upon  the  Landlord  under  whom  they  purchase.  If  a person  purchases  under  a good  and 
indulgent  landlord,  he  is  inclined  to  give  more  than  he  would  to  a different  person ; and 
also  in  the  rent  he  pays  for  it. 

10.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  carried  on,  and  to  what  extent? — The  consolidation  of 
farms  has  been  earned  on  to  an  enormous  extent  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  Many 
hundred  families  are  often  thrown  upon  the  world  without  any  means  of  subsistence ; and 
within  the  last  year,  240  individuals  were  deprived  of  their  holdings, — some  of  them  who 
did  not  hold  any  lands,  some  held  gardens,  and  some  of  them  lots  : I cannot  say  that  they 
all  did,  but  some  of  them  held  land  under  Colonel  Perceval.  ’ 

17.  How  many  families  did  the  240  individuals  consist  of  ? — Fifty-one  families.  That 
was  on  the  estate  of  Quarryfield,  purchased  by  Colonel  Perceval  under  the  court. 

18.  Was  it  under  ejectment  they  were  removed? — No  ; he  was  put  into  possession  by 
the  court,  and  after  he  was  half  a year  in  possession,  they  gave  him  possession  peaceably. 

19.  Were  they  removed  out  of  them  houses  ? — No,  they  were  allowed  their  houses. 

20.  Do  they  remain  there  still  ? — Yes. 

21.  How  do  they  support  themselves? — I do  not  know  exactly. 

22.  Did  any  of  them  hold  any  quantity  of  land? — Yes,  many  of  them.  It  was  by  the 
provisions  they  had  last  year  they  supported  themselves,  and  other  means  they  had.  Some 
of  them  were  very  comfortable  tenants. 

23.  To  whom  has  their  land  been  given  ?— To  other  tenants.  The  farms  have  been 
increased. 

24.  Upon  the  same  townland  ? — Yes ; there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three  brought  in. 

25.  To  what  extent  were  the  farms  increased  when  enlarged  ? — Indeed  I think  from 
lour  to  ten  acres ; some  three  acres,  nothing  less ; the  largest  farm  is  twenty-eight  acres: 
the  usual  size  from  three  to  five  acres  or  ten  acres. 

26.  After  removing  fifty  families,  the  farms  are  generally  from  three  to  five  acres? Yes. 

27 . Can  you  state  the  amount  of  land  those  fifty-one  families  occupied  ? — No.  Some  had 
half  an  acre  or  an  acre,  and  two  or  three  or  four  acres ; some  of  them,  I think,  occupied 
four  acres  and  a half. 

28.  Did  many  of  them  occupy  as  small  a quantity  as  one  acre,  or  half  an  acre  ? — Yes 
a good  many. 

29.  Axe  any  of  them  remaining  exactly  in  the  same  position  as  they  were? — Yes;  but 
a great  many  of  them  have  gardens. 

30.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  those  fifty-one  families  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  and 
the  lands  were  allowed  to  remain  in  their  old  state,  those  families  would  have  been  able 
to  maintain  themselves  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  be  likely  that  they  could  live  with  any 
kind  of  comfort. 


3VAeTy°u  aware  of  any  arrangement  that  took  place  between  them  and  Colonel  Per- 
ceval ? — No,  I am  not, 

32.  Do  you  know  in  what  state  the  payment  of  the  rent  was  ? — I know  that  Colonel 
Perceval  set  the  lands  very  high  to  those  he  let  it  to. 

33.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  the  rent  was  owing  ? — Some  of  them  that  had  been 
removed  paid  up  the  rent  to  the  moment  that  they  were  removed.  They  paid  a year’s  rent 
from  May  to  November. 

34.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  among  the  tenantry  as  to  wdiether  any  arrangement 
took  place  between  Colonel  Perceval  and  the  tenants  ?— No ; I did  not  make  any  inquiry : I 
do  not  know  of  any  arrangement.  I have  heard  and  believe,  that  in  the  parish  there  have 

*°w  ^am^ies  evi°ted  from  one  townland,  and  I believe  it  arose  from  political  feelings. 
• i i ^ an-'  new  fCnant  introduced  upon  that  townland  ? — Two  new  tenants  have  been 
introduced  ; one  a Protestant,  and  the  other  a Catholic. 

?^0  y°u  k110^  whether  the  parties  ejected  got  any  remuneration? — I am  sure  that 
they  did  not. 

3 1 . Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ? — One  of  them  lives  with  a Protestant,  as  a 
care-taker,  or  herd  and  the  others  have  provided  for  themselves  here  and  there ; they  got 
little  pieces  of  land  here  and  there. 

leale  ^ ^ fa“W  ^ “Uel1  rent  tiey  were  “ “tear?— It  was  on  the  expiation  of  a 


39.  Can  yon  state  whether  any  of  those  who  have  got  land,  have  got  it  from  the  gentleman 
IT from  which  they  were  evicted?-lot  from  that  hidividual 

40.  W hat  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  ; are  the  large  farmers  im-m-nmur. 

of  the  sSfamers6  C°ndlt1011  °fthe  krSe  fanners  is  generally  more^omfortable 


improving, 
than  that 


II.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  getting  richer  ?— I think  they  aie  not ; but  they  axe  in 
more  easy  encunistances  than  those  holding  small  farms.  The  condition  of  the  labourers 
«e£one-raf ' +lTeiy  m*?erent ; "frfr 118  ‘key  io  not  generally  get  employment.  In  the  hurried 
/t,  ^ f00d-  ™ept  where  they  hold  cottages  with 

*5  “e .M‘  &od.  and  their  wages  are  at  a lower  rate.  The  wages 

are  about  6 d.,  wtthout  food.  I belieye  that  when  there  are  small  holdings  that  the  holders 
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iv  a higher  rent  than  the  holders  of  large  farms,  and  in  cash.  The  condition  of  children 
after  the  death  of  their  parents  depends  very  much  upon  the  circumstances  in  wliich  the 
father  and  mother  have  lived ; if  the  father  and  mother  have  lived  in  easy  circumstances, 
the  children,  most  commonly,  are  not  so  badly  off  as  those  that  die  poor.  The  poorer 
class  are  thrown  upon  the  world  without  much  compassion.  The  con-acre  system  prevails 
with  us  ; and  the  rent  is,  I think,  for  lea  land  potato  land  from  £7  to  £10,  for  good  land. 
The  rent  is  recovered  by  civil  hill  if  it  is  not  paid.  Employment,  so  far  as  it  can  be  obtained, 
is  at  a low  rate  of  wages.  Sometimes  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  labourers  do  not  get 
employment,  because  persons  do  not  call  upon  them  without  a necessity. 

42.  'Iu  what  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist  ?— The  duty  of  an  agent  is  generally 
in  collecting  the  rents,  and  valuing  the  lands,  and  setting  them,  and  sometimes  iu  evicting 
the  tenants. 

43.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — So  far  as  I 
can  learn.  I believe  the  landlord  allows  his  portion  of  the  poor  rate  at  the  time  of  the 
tenant  paying  the  rent.  As  to  the  rent-charge  in  the  part  of  the  district  where  I live,  it  is 
no  benefit  to  the  tenant ; he  was  not  allowed  the  twenty-five  per  cent. : in  some  instances 
he  was ; but  upon  most  estates  he  was  not.  They  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  composition. 

44.  Are  you  able  to  say,  whether  during  the  time  those  parties  were  evicted  any  im- 
provement was  going  on  upon  the  land  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  was.  I did  not  see 
any  improvement.  They  had  no  capital. 

45.  They  had  no  capital  ? — They  had  the  capital  that  the  lower  classes  have  generally ; 
their  labour  and  their  industry. 

46.  Are  you  able  to  state,  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  district  small  farmers  have  been 
ejected  to  increase  the  size  of  other  farms  upon  the  townlaiul? — I am. 

47.  Have  those  persons  been  removed  without  any  compensation? — Yes,  they  have. 

48.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — It  is  my  belief  that  they  have  got  no  compensation. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Patrick  Realty,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  townland  do  you  live  upon  ? — Knockarush,  in  the  parish  of  Boyle. 

2.  Are  there  many  persons  here  from  the  same  townland? — Yes.  The  property  is  in 
chancery. 

3.  Has  the  rent  been  fixed  since  it  has  been  in  the  court  of  chancery,  or  did  you  take  it 
before  ? — I took  it  before. 

4.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — Eight  acres,  twenty-three  perches ; and  I pay  £16, 
less  by  5cl.,  yearly. 

5.  Is  it  arable  land  ? — Yes ; I have  no  hog.  There  is  people  on  the  land  who  have  hog, 
and  pay  the  same  as  they  do  for  the  upland. 

6.  Do  you  know  what  rent  the  middleman  pays  ? — I believe  it  is  something  about  £l. 

7.  Do  you  blow  what  lease  he  lias  ? — Ho  has  a lease  a long  time,  and  two  lives  of  it  yet. 
. S.  How  long  have  you  held  the  land  ? — Going  on  twenty  years. 

9.  At  the  same  rent? — Yes. 

10.  Have  most  of  the  other  persons  held  as  long? — Yes,  all  who  arc  on  the  lands,  and 
some  paying  52s.  6 d.  by  the  acre ; Rome  of  them  £2  5s.  1 0 d.  for  more  of  it. 

11.  In  what  state  was  this  land  when  you  took  it? — There  was  only  one  year’s  skin  on 
it  when  I took  it,  and  no  house  on  it. 

12.  Did  you  build  any  thing  upon  it? — Yes. 

13.  Had  you  to  make  any  fences  ? — Yes,  and  all  that  was  on  the  land.  It  was  a waste 
farm  before  that.  He  broke  it  up  for  us,  and  when  he  got  it  impoverished,  he  set  it  again. 

14.  What  county  cess  did  you  pay  ? — I am  valued  at  £l  1 to  the  poor-rate,  at  10c?.  iu  the 
pound,  and  £9  to  the  county  cess.  I paid  10s.  Id.  for  the  county  cess,  and  9s.  2d.  for  the 
poor  rate. 

15.  Have  yon  made  any  application  to  get  the  rent  reduced? — Yes,  they  did,  every  one 
of  them. 

16.  Have  the  creditors  placed  it  under  the  court  ? — Yes  ; the  land  is  in  chanceryfour  years. 

17.  What  steps  did  you  take  to  get  the  rents  reduced;  did  you  go  to  the  courts? — No, 
we  did  not,  but  we  employed  an  attorney. 

18.  When  you  employed  him,  what  did  the  landlord  do  ? — The  landlord  went  out  on  the 
•land,  along  with  a valuator,  to  look  after  the  land,  and  to  give  an  abatement  upon  the  land. 

19.  He  did  not  make  you  go  to  the  court  ? — No ; he  was  satisfied  we  would  go  in  on 
account  of  one  of  the  legatees  being  on  our  behalf. 

20.  They  proposed  to  make  an  abatement,  and  have  the  land  valued  ? — Yes.  Then  Mr. 
Robinson,  and  Mr.  Irvine,  the  surveyor,  went  out,  delaying  from  one  day  to  another.  They 

oth  valued  .the  land,  but  they  would  not  make  an  affidavit  of  tlie  value  at  the  time,  and  it 
hogered  till  the  term  was  over. 

21.  Do  you  know  what  they  valued  the  land  at  ? — I did  not  see  any  of  it ; they  did  not 
show  it  to  me. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Patrick  Doglierty,  sworn  and  examined. 

■ir  K 70u  8ee  the  valuation  alluded  to  by  the  last  witness  ? — Yes,  I did.  I called  upon 
• Irvine — 1 had  an  influence  over  Mr.  Irvine — and  he  showed  it  to  me,  and  Mr.  M ‘Donald 

owe  it  to  me.  and  there  was  Is.  difference  between  them. 
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2.  What  was  the  valuation  ?— It  was  23».  by  the  one,  and  24s.  by  the  other. 

3*.  What  are  you  paying?— I pay  £l  16*. 

4 TVhat  portion  of  your  holding  is  bog?— Two  acres  and  one  rood. 

5. ’  What  quantity  have  you  altogether?— Six  acres. 

6.  When  you  went  to  the  attorney  to  apply  to  the  court,  did  he  tell  you  the  costs  ?— He 

charged  us  £20. 

7.  Did  he  state  the  reason  why  he  charged  you  that  sum  ? — iN  o ; lie  said  he  would  not 

ll°8.fc  Did  you  go  to  any  one  else  ?— Yes,  we  applied  to  Counsellor  Cassidy ; he  would  not 
do  it  under  £20. 

9.  Is  it  a large  townland  ?— Four  hundred  acres. 

10  Has  there  been  any  letting  since  it  has  heen  under  the  court?— No. 

1 1.  How  many  tenants  are  there  on  it?— I think  about  sixty.  I am  valued  at  £9  12*. 
in  the  poor-rate,  upon  the  six  acres,  and  three  acres  of  bog, — me  and  my  comrades  as  well. 
It  is  not  worth  one-half  the  rent. 

[The  witness  withdrew, j 


Thomas  M‘Cabe,  and  Patrick  Flomery,  sworn  and  examined. 

I.  Where  do  you  live  ? — [Flomery. ]— Clouthacurry,  near  Newcastle,  in  the  county  of 

^2”'°How  long  have  you  held  your  land?— My  father  lived  there  before  me,  and  it  is  about 

twentv  >rears.  ... 

3.  When  did  you  take  the  land  last?— I cannot  exactly  say;  it  is  a matter  of  about 

eight  years.  ......  , 

4.  How  much  laud  have  you? — Three  acres  and  a half,  and  nine  perches. 

5.  What  rent  do  you  pay”?—!  pay  £7  11s.  . 

6.  What  did  you  pay  before  that  ? — 1 could  not  say,  because  it  was  by  the  work  we  had. 

7.  Did  you  pay  any*  fine  to  come  in  ? — It-  was  40s.  It  was  another  man’s  holding ; my 
father  took  it : he  gave  a trifle  fine  for  it,  and  I had  to  pay  40s.  fine  an  acre  when  I came  in. 

8.  You  paid  the  40s.  fine  down  besides  the  40s.  rent  ? — Yes. 

9!  Who  do  you  pay  the  rent  to? — To  Mr.  M'Donnell  we  did;  but  Mr.  James  Gore  Knox 
is  the  receiver  under  the  courts ; he  has  a driver,  he  is  a respectable  man,  who  receives 
the  rent. 

10.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  get  a reduction  of  the  rent?— IN  0 steps,  only  to  go 
to  the  attorney  and  to  speak  to  him.  We  have  employed  an  attorney,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  receiver,  to  apply  to  the  courts  to  get  a reduction,  and  we  have  paid 
him  £1  in  hand,  and  we  have  promised  to  pay  him  £3  more  in  harvest,  if  he  gains  the  suit 
for  us. 

II.  How  many  tenants  are  joined  with  you  in  the  attorney’s  fees  ? — I think  about  forty- 
three. 

12.  How  much  laud  do  you  hold? — [M'Cabe^ — Six  acres,  nine  perches,  and  I pay  £2 
an  acre  for  one  part,  and  35 s.  for  the  other. 

] 3.  Has  the  receiver  given  any  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  ? — Y es ; he  always 
said  it  was  too  dear,  but  he  could  not  do  any  tiling  for  us — we  must  apply  to  the  court, ' and 
he  would  do  every  thing  he  could  for  us  when  it  came  before  him. 

[ The  witnesses  ivithdreiu.'] 


James  Spellman,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  land? — I did. 

2.  In  what  townland  ? — In  Ardsullagh. 

3.  How  many  acres  ? — Six  acres  of  arable  ground,  and  two  acres  of  bog. 

4.  Under  whom  did  you  hold  them  ? — Under  Mr.  John  Powell. 

5.  Who  did  he  hold  under? — From  another  petty  landlord  too. 

6.  Who  did  he  hold  under  ? — From  Lord  Lorton. 

7.  Are  you  still  in  possession  of  that  land? — No,  I was  turned  out  of  it. 

8.  How  do  you  account  for  your  not  having  the  land  you  had  before  ? — I lost  it,  because 
I did  not  vote  any  money  to  pay  bribery  upon  the  farm. 

9.  “ Did  not  vote  any  money”  to  whom  ? — To  tile  cousin  of  tho  under-agent,  Mr. 
Smallman. 

10.  Who  is  the  cousin  ? — I gave  it  to  Farrell  Roake,  the  agent  to  Mrs.  Mincbin. 

11.  Did  you  give  her  any  money  ? — Yes. 

1 2.  "Wliat  ? — Five  pounds. 

1 3.  What  year  was  that  ? — I am  a bad  clerk — it  is  two  years  ago,  I believe. 

1 4.  Was  any  complaint  made  to  Lord  Lorton  of  this  system  of  bribery  ? — Yes  ; after  the 
land  was  divided  among  them. 

15.  Wliat  took  place  in  consequence  of  that  complaint? — The  consequence  was  that  I 
got  my  money  back. 

16.  Was  Smallman  dismissed? — Yes. 

17.  Did  you  get  your  money  back  before  you  applied  to  Lord  Lorton? — Yes,  I did 

18.  Who  did  you  get  the  money  back  from?— From  Farrell  Roake. 

19.  Was  it  usual  to  return  the  money  if  you  did  not  get  back  the  laud? — Yes. 

20.  What  induced  you  to  give  the  money  to  Roake  ? — To  get  my  land  back. 
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21  Did  you  heai-  in  the  neighbourhood  that  it  was  usual  to  give  money  to  Mrs.  Minchin 
to  get  the  land  ?— Yes. 


no  great  s _ w 

was  no  more  about  it. 

24.  Hare  you  improved  your  farm  ? — lcs. 

25.  What  have  you  done  to  it? — I have  put  sand  out,  and  taken  stones  off,  and  planted 
it  with  about  100  ash  trees,  and  any  other  kind  I could  get. 

26.  Did  you  build? — Yes,  I built  a good  bouse  ; it  cost  about  £20  for  stables  and  offices. 

27.  How  long  before  the  lease  was  out  ? — Twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

28.  Have  you  any  land  now  ? — No  ; 1 am  living  with  a daughter  of  mine  in  the  bog. 

29.  Do  you  think  that  system  of  bribery  goes  on  still? — No  I think  Lord  Lorton  put 
a stop  to  it  when  he  was  let  rightly  into  it. 

[ The  witness  roitlidreiv .] 


John  Duchworth,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Mount-Erris,  near  Boyle,  in  the  comity  of  Roscommon. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a magistrate  and  a farmer,  and  a delegated  poor  law 
guardian. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy? — About  100  Irish  acres — rather  better. 

4.  Principally  arable  or  pasture  ?— Both  ; but  principally  pasture. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  Boyle  and  Rockingham 
electoral  divisions,  containing  27,000  acres.  The  land  is  generally  good ; and  a consider- 
able portion  of  it,  called  the  plains  of  Boyle,  is  prime  land.  There  is  some  mountain,  the 
land  of  which  is  inferior,  but  generally  cultivated.  The  population  amounts  to  about 
15,000. 

6.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ? — It  does. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  pai-ticulars  ? — It  is 
improving,  though  slightly,  in  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  and  drainage  : the  latter  is  only 
commencing.  The  manures  are  animal  and  burning  of  land ; the  latter  generally  prevails, 
but  in  a very  few  instances  lime  is  used.  One  farming  society  has  been  lately  established, 
but  with  no  results  as  yet. 

8.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — I think  the  general  size  would 
he  something  about  ten  to  twelve  acres ; some  of  them  twenty  acres : some,  however,  are 
smaller.  The  mode  of  culture  is  by  manual  labour,  with  an  instrument  we  call  the  loy  or 
spade.  The  plough  is  sometimes  used,  but  not  frequently.  The  coni  usually  sown  here  is 
oats,  and  sometimes  rye  ; hut  the  latter  very  sparingly.  The  artificial  grasses  are,  Italian 
rye-grass,  clover,  trefoil,  &c.  House-feeding  is  very  rarely  attended  to.  The  effect  of  im- 
proved tillage  has  been  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour ; but  wages  have  not  advanced. 
The  size  of  the  grazing  farms  in  this  neighbourhood  is  from  fifty  to  200  acres;  but  they  are 
rather  diminishing  in  size.  Some  farmers  have  from  500  to  1,000  acres ; but  they  arc  com- 
posed of  different  farms:  they  are  principally  appropriated  to  feeding  black  cattle  and 
sheep.  Dairy  farms  are  not  much  attended  to.  Grazing  farms  appear  to  me  to  be  injurious 
to  labour,  one  herd  only  being  employed  for  a farm  of  from  fifty  to  1 00  acres. 

9.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  common  or  in  rundalo  ? — Yes,  there  are ; and  I think  the 
condition  of  those  farms  is  bad : the  fences  are  generally  bad,  and  they  give  occasion  to 
constant  quarrels  and  litigation  at  the  petty  sessions. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ?— 
Generally  in  this  neighbourhood  by  private  contract  and  valuation.  Under  the  courts,  it  is 
by  proposal  and  advertisement.  It  is  an  acreable  smn : I do  not  know  an  instance  of  a 
gross  sum.  The  class  of  persons  usually  employed  to  value  land  are  land  surveyors.  The 
average  rent  of  prime  land  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  is  confined  very  much 
to  Lord  Lorton’s  estate,  is  25.9.  an  acre  ; a second  description  from  15s.  to  20s. ; and  some 
of  his  lands  are  let  as  low-  as  on.  an  acre  about  here. 

1 1 . With  regard  to  the  produce,  how  much  ■would  you  expect  by  the  acre  ? — The  primest 
land  in  this  country  is  not  the  best  tillage  land.  It  is  a rich  sort  of  land,  more  calculated 
for  fattening  cattle  than  any  thing  else — bullocks  and  cows  generally.  An  acre  about  Boyle 
will  finish  a bullock  to  the  acre.  I have  lands  at  25s.  that  would  fatten  a bullock  or  cow 
to  an  acre.  Lord  Lorton’s  land  occupies  so  much  of  the  portion  I speak  of,  that  I think  it 
necessary  to  say  he  lets  under  the  valuation  that  his  land  surveyor  made.  Be  let  a farm 
the  other  day  where  it  was  valued  at  30s.,  and  he  gave  it  me  at  22s.  That  is  his  practice. 
He  has  the  couuty  engineer  of  the  countv  of  Leitrim  to  value  the  land,  and  he  iiivariably 
reduces  it  below  that. 

12.  Can  you  tell  us  the  pi-oportion  the  rent  bears  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valua- 
?~I  think  the  recent  lettings  are  somewhat  higher  than  the  government  valuation  ; I 

think  it  is  about  one-fourth  above  it. 

13.  Even  when  the  valuation  is  reduced  hv  Lord  Lorton? — Yes.  The  county  cess  is 
about  one-fifth  of  the  value,  and  that  is  .very  liigh. 

. How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  paid  ? — The  rule  amongst  most  oi 
|!|e  proprietors  in  that  neighbourhood  is,  ‘when  the  May  rent  is  due,  to  look  for  it  in 

he  following  April ; and  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  November  rent — they  look  for  that 
m 0ct°her : it  sometimes  goes  beyond  that,  but  not  often. 


15th  July,  IS44. 

375. 

James  Spellman. 


376. 

r.  Duckworth,  014. 
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15 ih  July,  1844.  15  Is  there  any  custom  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill;  and  what  is  the  additional  charge 

— in  consequence  *?— Yes : there  are  the  cases  of  a few  of  the  large  tenants  upon  Lord  Lor- 

37©.  ton>s  iaujj3  whev0  they  take  bills,  but  they  charge  no  interest ; but  where  there  are  a number 

3.  Duckworth,  c*q.  gma^  teiiauts>  the  agents  contrive  to  get  a number  of  bills  together,  and  they  bring  them 
into  the  bank  and  they  endorse  them ; and  by  that  means  get  the  payment  of  the  rent,  the 
tenants  paying  the  discount.  ..  ..  . , . „ . 

16  Are  those  bills  passed  by  the  tenants  at  the  tune  the  rent  becomes  legally  due,  or  at 
the  expiration  of  the  running  gale?— At  the  expiration  of  the  running  gale,  so  that  it  is  an 
extension  of  time  to  the  tenant.  1 

17.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  .'—Yes.  I tlnnk  they  do. 
The  very  small  formers  depend  upon  loan  funds  and  usurers,  and  the  bank  also. 

18.  Do  you  think  that  system  advantageous  ?— The  loan  funds  have  been  reduced  as  to 
their  per  centage  in  the  lts't  few  months.  Up  to  the  last  few  months,  the  people  paid  six 
per  cent.,  and  they  are  now  paying  only  four  per  cent.  I think  the  small  farmers,  in  a great 
many  instances,  do  depend  upon  those  different  sources  of  obtaining  money.  At  the  bank 
they  pay  from  six  to  nine  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  twelve  per  cent. ; and  with 
the' local  usurers  in  the  county,  the  usual  practice  is  to  allow  os.  for  the  use  of  £l  for  one 
year:  these  latter  persons  are  usually  denominated  “ gombeen  men.” 

19.  What  means  are  most  generally  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — 
The  two  modes  are,  by  distress  and  ejectment.  The  latter  mode  is  rarely  resorted  to  in  this 
neighbourhood  till  two  years’  rent  is  due. 

20.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ?— From  a year  and  a 
half  to  two  years.  However,  I am  acquainted  with  some  farms  in  a different  locality,  that 
have  four  years’  arrears  outstanding. 

21.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — Generally 
for  gales.  On  the  large  properties  invariably  so  ; hut  sometimes  on  account, 

22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  the  middleman, 
or  under  the  courts  ? — In  this  neighbourhood  they  hold  under  all  those  three  classes,— 
under  proprietors,  under  middlemen,  and  under  the  courts.  It  strikes  me  that  those  who 
hold  under  middlemen  and  the  courts  are  worse  off. 

23.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ?— Generally  in  this  neighbourhood  by 
lease.  Latterly,  however,  tenancies-at-will  are  made.  Some  leases  are  for  one  life,  others 
for  three  lives ; and  some  of  Lord  Lortou’s  farms,  where  the  tenants  engage  to  improve,  the 
leases  are  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  and  a life  and  twenty-one  yearn  in  reversion. 
Lord  Lorton  allows  three  per  cent,  (and  this  I speak  to  of  my  own  knowledge,  having 
received  the  benefit  of  it)  upon  the  siun  agreed  to  be  laid  out,  which  is  deducted  from  the 
acreable  rent ; generally  speaking,  it  produces  a reduction  of  about  5s.  an  acre.  The  latter 
leases  are  at  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years,  and  a life  and  twenty-one  years  in  reversion  ; 
hut  those  leases  he  only  gives,  where  from  £500  to  £1,000  is  laid  out.  The  covenants  are 
against  subletting  and  burning,  and  to  make  fences  of  a particular  size  and  width,  and  to 
send  corn  to  the  manor  mill.  However,  I have  never  heard  of  a breach  of  covenant  being 
enforced,  except  from  burning  land,  and  that  very  rarely.  In  some  instances  on  Lord 
Lorton's  property,  subletting  and  selling  is  allowed,  and  in  numerous  instances  land  is  per- 
mitted to  be  burnt,  but  it  is  generally  as  a reward  to  those  whom  he  considers  deserving 
tenants ; but  in  all  cases  the  permission  comes  direct  from  himself,  under  Iris  hand  and  seaL 

24.  Is  that  limited  to  any  particular  description  of  land  ? — I think  he  makes  some 
inquiry  as  to  the  description  of  land ; and  after  he  has  made  it,  the  rule  latterly  is  to  let 
the  tenant  bum  five  or  ten  acres,  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent ; at  all  events,  he  takes  it 
into  his  own  hands — the  agent  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Those  who  have  leases,  appear 
to  me  to  improve  their  lands  more  than  those  who  are  tenants-at-will.  The  subdivision 
of  land  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  rent. 

25.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — I should  say  that  they  are  principally  made  by  the  tenants,  with  that  allowance 
or  per  centage  I have  before  mentioned.  However,  Lord  Lorton  makes  various  allowances 
to  his  small  tenants,  in  the  way  of  timber,  and  so  forth.  A gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Barton,  who  has  purchased  a large  property,  has  been  known  to  allow  from  £20  to  £30  to 
his  tenants  for  building  houses  ; and.  he  has  got  a good  number  of  very  snug  slated  houses 
in  that  way. 

26.  Do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to  improvements  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate  ? — Persons  having  leases  for  ever,  or  for 
long  terms,  make  more  permanent  and  expensive  improvement  than  where  the  tenancies 
are  at  will.  In  building  leases  on  Lord  Lorton’s  property,  an  allowance  of  three  per 
cent,  is  made  for  a particular  sum,  which  is  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  the  letting ; for 
instance,  if  a person  agrees  to  lay  out  £1,000,  a reduction  of  £30  a year  is  made,  and 
deducted  from  his  rent,  and  secured  by  lease.  No  permanent  improvement  is  made  under 
the  courts,  as  they  only  let  for  seven  years.  The  improvements  in  this  country  are  dwell- 
ing-houses and  offices,  the  cost  of  which  is  generally  from  £500  to  £1,000.  The  building 
of  houses  and  offices,  and  turning  farms  into  suitable  residences  for  persons  of  small  fortune, 
tends  very  much  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour  amongst  different  classes  of  tradesmen, 
such  as  carpenters  and  masons.  In  many  cases  the  tenants  lay  out  considerably  more 
money  than  they  at  first  calculated  on ; and  it  would  he  attended  with  great  advantage  to 
them,  if  a per  centage  were  allowed  for  necessary  improvements,  such,  for  instance,  as 
would  be  necessary  to  increase  or  secure  his  farming  speculations,  such  as  building  6heds 
such  as  they  have  in  England. 
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27.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid  ? — A tenant’s  right  appears  to  be  a thing  in  name  only,  but  it  is  very 
generally  attended  to  ; for  instance,  a tenant  whose  lease  expires,  and  who  "has  been  a well 
conducted  man,  is  rarely  removed.  In  many  instances,  on  Lord  Lorton’s  property,  large 
sums  have  been  given  to  get  into  possession  of  a farm,  previous  to  the  lease  dropping  ; the 
money  invariably  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  out-going  tenant.  It  is  recognised  by  the 
landlord  in  some  instances,  when  he  gives  permission  to  sell.  I have  known  upwards 
of  £400  to  be  given  for  tins  tenant-right,  for  a farm  of  eighty  acres,  which  was  let  at  £l 
an  acre.  I have  also  known  £150  given  for  a farm  of  thirty-five  acres,  let  at  25a-., — that  was 
for  what  was  understood  to  mean  the  tenant-right,  just  to  get  the  possession  : for  where 
there  is  either  an  improving  tenant  or  a good  tenant,  Lord  Lorton  does  not  turn  any  off, 
so  that  they  give  these  large  sums  to  get  hold  of  the  land.  I should  think  the  value  of  the 
the  tenant-right  is  increasing.  A much  larger  sum  will  be  given  where  a good  tenure  is 
expected. 

28.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district ; to  what  extent ; and  by 
what  means  accomplished  ? — Li  a few  instances  I have  known  farms  to  be  consolidated, 
but  in  a very  few.  The  farm  on  which  my  house  is  built  was  held  by  two  gentlemen,  as 
tenants-at-will ; one  held  thirty-four  acres,  and  the  other  twenty-six : neither  would  build, 
as  I understood  ; and  the  -thirty-four  acre  farm  being  for  many  year's  laid  out  for  building, 
was  given  to  me  for  a residence.  The  twenty-six  acres  were  taken  from  a gentleman  who 
held  from  300  to  400  acres,  which  were  given  up  by  him  when  asked.  They  were  both 
given  up  by  him  when  asked.  They  were  both  grazing  farms  before  I got  them,  and  em- 
ployed but  one  family  on  each.  I have  had  almost  constantly  since  I commenced  my 
improvements  from  ten  to  fourteen  men  employed  every  day.  Since  I got  these  particu- 
lar farms,  they  have  been  a good  deal  converted  into  tillage  farms.  The  rents  were  very 
much  lowered  on  my  getting  them. 

29.  When  did  you  get  this  land  ? — It  is  within  twelve  years.  The  land  I speak  of  was 
let  to  those  gentlemen,  at  two  guineas  an  acre,  before  I got  it ; and  Lord  Lorton  reduced 
it  to  25s. 

30.  Was  that  in  consideration  of  your  building? — Not  entirely,  he  has  made  some 
arrangement — I do  not  understand  it  exactly — for  reducing  under  what  the  professional 
man  says  is  the  value  of  the  land.  He  has  made  a scale  for  himself,  which  is  about  one- 
fourth  under  the  value. 


31.  Iu  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  have  there  been  numerous  ejectments 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  farms  ? — No  ; I do  not  know  of  any  ejectments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consolidating  farms.  In  the  case  of  which  I speak,  there  was  no  consolidation  for 
that  purpose — there  was  no  lease  ; but  I have  known  a great  many  tenants  turned  out  by 
ejectment  in  this  way  : A large  farm  may  have  been  let  fifty  years  ago  to  an  individual, 
and  during  the  progress  of  those  fifty  years  his  sons  and  daughters  have  increased,  and  his 
grand-children  have  increased,  and  the  lands  have  been  divided,  and  those  different  per- 
sons have  brought  in  cottiers  to  assist  them ; and  I have  known  farms  originally  let  to  one 
individual,  consisting  of  one  hundred  acres,  to  have  twenty  or  tliirty  families  on  it  at  the 
time  the  lease  dropped.  Most  landlords  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  pauper  portion  of  the  under- 
tenants,— for  instance,  the  cottiers ; and  in  order  to  make  comfortable  tenements,  divide 
the  lauds  into  small  farms.  Lord  Lorton  divides  lvis  farms  into  ten  or  twelve  acre  divisions. 

32.  Have  you  known  any  ejectments  in  tliis  neighbourhood  on  religions  or  political 
grounds  ? — No,  not  one.  One  farm  Lord  Lorton  gave  me,  of  forty  acres,  was  held  by  a 
Protestant ; it  contained  200  acres  altogether.  He  has  given  thirteen  or  fourteen  Roman 
Catholic  families  holdings  of  twelve  acres  each,  and  one  Protestant  is  resident  on  it.  The 
forty  acres  he  gave  me  were  held  by  a Protestant  gentleman  that,  I believe,  he  did  not  wish 
to  give  land  to. 

33.  Are  farms  more  frequently  divided  into  thirty-four  acre  farms,  to  encourage  build- 
uig,  than  ten  or  twelve  acres? — No;  they  are  more  often  divided  into  ten  or  twelve  acre 
farms  than  the  larger  farms.  I am  quite  certain  of  that,  because  the  large  farms  are  not 

M auy  one  who  will  not  engage  to  lay  out  from  £500  to  £2,000. 

34.  To  what  extent  has  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  been  carried  out  ? — The 
subletting  is  not  earned  out  to  any  very  great  extent,  hut  the  subdividing  farms,  wMch  I 

ave  been  trying  to  explain,  and  which  is  pretty  much  the  same,  is  on  Mr.  Barton’s  estate, 
an^on®or  two  other  gentlemen’s  in  the  neighbourhood, 
oo.  Were  the  parties  you  have  referred  to  as  twelve  Roman  Catholics  and  one  Protes- 
ts UP0U  t^e  townland  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes,  all  except  one. 

, y’  ”?re  there  auy  other  parties  residing  upon  tlie  townland? — Yes.  Some  were  turned 
, Out  they  could  hardly  be  called  tenants,  though  they  are  all  called  tenants, — they  were 
a are  called  cottiers,  holding  a cabin  without  any  ground. 

. , ■ ' 'Uo  y°u  hnow  what  became  of  them  ? — Some  of  them  were  living  in  some  small 

cabins  on  land  of  mine 


some  Was  u.°  arrangement  made  for  their  location  ? — There  was  an  offer  made  to 

Wi  +r°i  ther?  to  &ive  sums  °t’  money  to  go  to  America,  and  in  every  instance  where  they 
30  °rreave  houses,  they  got  the  timber  of  the  old  houses, 
as  .““I  might  have  been  removed  in  that  case  ?— I think  there  might  have  been 

as  many  as  fourteen  or  fifteen  families. 

of  thoJr?at  ?act  of  grouad  hi  extent  ?— -Somewhere  about  200  acres.  Eight  or  nine 
Thp  nam  lan~es  hved  in  cottages,  without  even  a garden  or  a pig-stv  attached  to  them, 
name  oi  the  townland  is  Ardsallagh. 


loth  July,  1844. 
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41  Had  the  people  turned  out  made  any  improvements?— No.  The  cabins  are  the 
most  wretched  things  imaginable.  I think  one  or  two  men  had  built  houses  on  it;  one 
man  of  the  name  of  Spellman  had  built  a house  upon  it. 

42.  Is  he  now  living  upon  the  land?— No. 

43  Did  he  receive  any  remuneration  for  being  turned  out . He  was  allowed  to  dispose 
of  the  materials  of  the  house,  but  I am  not  aware  that  he  got  any  thing  else ; I rather 

tlU44  Was  the°house  pulled  down  by  him  ?— Yes,  and  he  sold  the  materials.  He  lived  on 
a small  subdivision  of  this  townland,— a farm  something  like  an  island  ;.  it  was  cut  off  from 
the  boo-  • there  were  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  acres  in  it.  There  were  three  good  houses 
built,  and  according  to  the  arrangement  made,  it  was  only  considered  fit  for  two  tenants  of 
ten  acres  each;  hut  I know  he  sold  the  house,  for  I know  the  man  he  sold  it  to. 

45.  Do  you  know  what  he  got  for  it  ? — Yes ; lie  got  £3,  at  least,  that  is  what  I heard. 
In  the  way  I describe.  severaTfarms  have  been  subdivided ; they  were  let  to  one  individual, 
and  they  contained  a number  of  families  at  the  dropping  of  the  lease  but  they  were  divided 
in  such  a wav  as  to  make  on  this  property  farms  of  twelve  acres.  There  are  other  gentle- 
men residing  in  the  neighbourhood,— for  instance,  Lord  De  Freyne  has  property  here,  and 
the  O’Connor  Don,  and  Mr.  Barton,  and  I think  their  subdivision  of  farms  amounted,  as 
far  as  I can  recollect,  from  five  to  eight  acres ; and  in  my  opinion,  the  division  of  land  on 
two  or  three  of  those  properties  was  as  much  to  make  voters  as  any  tlimg  else. 

46  Do  you  think  the  subdivision  of  farms  to  five  or  six  acres,  would  be  as  likely  to  give 
a right  of  voting  as  the  division  into  ten  or  twelve  ?— No ; but  the  division  on  the  O’Connor 
Don’s  property  and  Lord  De  Freyne’s,  was  very  much  with  a view  to  increase  the  number 
of  voters ; I speak  since  the  disfranchisement  of  the  40s.  freeholders.  In  some  cases  farms 
have  been  thus  subdivided  to  make  voters  or  freeholders,  with  a proportionate  reduction 
of  rent.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  taken  place  on  different  properties  in  this  union. 

47  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  im- 

proving in  their  condition,  or  otherwise  ?— With  respect  to  the  large  farmers,  there  are  very 
wealthy  farmers  in  this  district ; but  there  are  several  in  comfortable,  cncumatances.  The 
small  tenantry-  are  generally  poor ; however,  there  are  some  exceptions : persons  may  be 
found  amongst  the  small  tenantry  with  some  hundreds  of  pounds ; hut  they  are  by  no  means 
a numerous  class.  ... 

48.  Are  they  getting  richer,  the  small  class?— They  are  m rather  better  circumstances 


than  they  were  a few  years  ago.  The  labourers,  generally  speaking,  are  very  poor  indeed. 
I do  not  think  their  condition  is  improving,  except  in  the  way  of  education ; and  I do  think, 


after  having  paid  some  attention  to  it,  that  the  poorer  people  are  improving  in  that  way. 
"»  * •’  - -----  ---  ■‘■Mir  dress? — Very  little.  The.  small  farmers  and 


49.  Are  the  women  improving  in  their  . 

labouring  classes  owe  a good  deal  of  their  improvement  in  the  way  of  education  to  the 
numerous  schools  established  by  Lord  Lorton  and  his  late  excellent  lady,  as  well  as  to  the 
schools  established  by  different  societies,  such  as  the  National  School  Society,,  the  Education 
Society,  the  Hibernian  and  another  society.  The  Baptists  have  a great  number  of  schools 
in  this  country,  which  are  now  diminishing.  Capital  is  now  very  generally  supplied  to  the 
small  farmers  and  labourers  by  loan  funds,  banks,  and  local  usurers : loan  funds  at  tour  per 
cent. ; banks  at  six  to  nine  per  cent. ; and  local  usurers  at  fw.  in  the  pound.  The  aereable 
rent  of  the  small  tenantry  is  generally  higher  than  on  the  larger  farms,  particularly  where 
it  is  let  by  a middleman,  lie  must  have  some  profit  on  it ; however,  where  they  hold  under 
ilie  proprietors  it  is  set  according  to  the  same  rule : the  rent  is  valued  in  the  same  way  as 
for  the  large  farmer,  with  the  addition  of  getting  timber  to  build  his  cabin. 

30.  Is  the  rent  usually  paid  in  cash  ? — Generally  in  cash : in  some  instances  it  is  paid  hr 
work.  „ 

51.  Among  the  poorer  classes  by  what  means  are  children  provided  for  at  the  death  ot 
then-  parents  ? — Since  the  establishment  of  the  workhouse  they  are  principally  in  the  work- 
house.  There  is  also  a society,  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society,  that  has  taken  great  num- 
bers of  them.  .Foundlings  are  provided  for  at  the  charge  of  the  county  (formerly  at  the 
charge  of  the.  parish-),  the  poo*  law  commissioners  having  refused  their  sanction  to  their 


charge  of  the.  parish),  the  poo’r  law  commissioners  1 
admittance  into  the  workhouse. 

52.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — Middlemen.  Ihey 
are  generally  built  and  repaired  by  their  landiords.  The  tenure  is  yearly,  and  they  are 
mostly  paid  by  work ; in  some  instances  they  hold  their  cabins  for  two  or  three  days  work 
in  the  week,  that  seems  to  be  the  usual  practice. 

53.  Is  land  given  with  the  cottages? — Sometimes ; but  there  are  numerous  instances  m 
which  land  is  not  given. 

54.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? — The  con-acre  system  prevails  very  much.  The 

usual  rate  for  good  potato  soil  is  from  £8  to  £10  ; it  has,  however,  gone  as  high  as  £12  or 
£13.  Con-acre  oat  soil  is  from  £4  to  £6  an  acre,  and  flax  ground  generally  £6  an  acre. 
The  ground  is  generally  taken  from  tenants  and  middlemen  : in  some  instances  landed  pro- 
prietors let  con-acre ; hut  the  instances  are  very  few.  , , 

55.  How  is  the  payment  of  con-acre  rent  recovered  or  enforced  ? — Sometime  hack  by 
distress : latterly  the  assistant  barristers  have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  should  be 
by  civil  hill.  In  many  cases  I 0 U’s  are  taken  for  the  amount,  and  it  is  then  recovered 
before  the  assistant  barrister  or  seneschal. 

36.  Do  you  consider  the  existence  of  manor  courts  an  advantage  to  the  lower  classes.— 
No,  indeed  I do  not.  The  person  that  generally  presides  in  the  manor  court  is  not  a pro- 
fessional man. 
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57.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  wbat  rate  of  wages  ? — Employment  cannot 
- lways  be  bad ; but  at  certain  periods  of  tho  year  all  bands  are  employed, — for  instance,  in 
sorin'1-  and  harvest ; the  wages  are  then  10c/.  to  Is.  per  day.  But  labourers  are  glad  to  get 
8d.  a day  with  constant  work,  and  in  numerous  instances  they  take  (5  c/.  a day  ; and  therefore 
if  you  take  Sundays,  holidays,  and  wet  days  from  the  labourer’s  account,  at  8c/.  a day,  his 
wa<«-es  would  not  average  4k/.  or  ocl.  a day  throughout  the  year. 

53.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origin- 
ated?— Not  any  in  this  district  of  an  agrarian  character. 

59!  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  estates  of  large  or  small,  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? — There  is  a good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  management  of  estates.  It  is  a great  advantage  to  have  a resident 
agent.  Generally  speaking,  the  agents  to  large  properties  are  considerate  and  kind,  as  far 
as  I know  any  tiling  of  them.  On  small  properties  they  are  the  reverse ; but  this  may  arise 
from  the  necessity  of  enforcing  payment  of  rent,  to  meet  the  gale  day  for  the  larger  pro- 
prietors. They  are  obliged  to  force  the  tenantry  to  meet  those  larger  demands. 

60.  In  what  are  the  agent’s  duties  considered  to  consist? — Collecting  rent,  viewing 
land,  settling  differences  between  tenants  about  mearings  and  other  matters,  and  on  some 
of  the  large  properties  attending  grand  juries,  to  represent  the  proprietors,  and  acting  as 
magistrates.  I think  on  most  of  the  large,  properties  in  our  country,  the  agents  are  magis- 
trates and  grand  jurors. 

61.  Are  there  fees  on  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases? — Yes,  fees  are  paid  to  the 
agent  on  the  amount  of  rent,  by  the  proprietors.  I know  of  one  instance,  however,  of  a 
large  landed  proprietor  allowing  or  making  his  tenants  pay  the  agent’s  fee.  Tees  are 
charged  on  enforcing  rent  by  the  bailiff;  they  are  called  driving  fees.  Fees  are  generally 
paid  to  the  agent  or  under-agent  for  leases,  and,  in  some  instances,  form  a considerable 
sum.  This  practice  prevails  all  over  Ireland,  at  least  in  the  parts  I have  been  in. 

62.  What  sum.  have  you  known  to  be  given  for  leases  in  that  way ; has  there  been  any 
such  custom  as  giving  half  a year’s  rent  ? — No  ; hut  I have  known  as  much  as  five  guineas 
to  have  been  given ; and  I know  one  property  where  the  practice  is,  that  when  a tenant 
is  declared  a guinea  is  paid, — declaration-money,  it  is  called. 

63.  Where  does  that  guinea  go  to  ? — To  the  agent. 

64.  Is  that  upon  all  lettings  ? — Yes,  upon  the  property  to  which  I allude,  it  is. 

65.  Has  it  any  reference  to  the  amount  or  size  of  the  farm? — No,  it  has  not. 

66.  Is  it  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  proprietor  ? — Yes,  I am  sure  he  has  heard  of  it. 

67.  Does  it  prevail  except  upon  the  single  property  to  which  you  allude  ? — I think  it 
does  upon  another. 

68.  Do  you  at  all  know  the  object  of  it ; is  it  meant  as  perquisite  ? — Yes ; and  there  is 
another  object  in  view : It  is  supposed  before  the  assistant  barrister’s  court  you  cannot 
recover  unless  you  prove  some  payment  of  money,  and  in  this  way  the  agent  is  able  to  prove 
the  payment  of  money  on  account. 

69.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  1st  of  May  and  the  1st  of 
November.  Then  there  are  some  properties  where,  the  25th  of  March  and  the  29th  of 
September  are  the  gale  days. 

70.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations? — It 
is  about  one-fifth,  as  near  as  I can  calculate. 

71.  At  what  season  is  it  levied? — Tho  cess  laid  on  at  the  spring  assizes  is  generally 
collected  about  a month  before  the  summer  assizes ; and  the  same  rule  is  adopted  with  the 
amount  laid  on  at  the  summer  assizes.  The  poor  rate  in  this  electoral  division  is  l(kZ.  in 
the  pound ; and  in  the  Rockingham  division,  the  other  I speak  of,  there  is  no  poor  rate, 
which  is  a most  objectionable  thing,  as  to  tho  arrangement  of  the  commissioners.  We  have 
four  divisions  that  pay  no  poor  rate,  and  at  head  quarters  it  is  Is. 

72.  Of  course  they  have  paid  some  poor  rate  ? — Yes,  for  the  establishment ; but  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  division  embracing  Lord  Lorton’s  domain  will  ever  pay  poor  rate.  I speak 
of  another  in  a mountain  district,  but  I speak  of  four  that  pay  no  poor  rate. 

73.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — The  poor  rate 
is  allowed  out  of  the  rent  which  follows  the  payment  of  the  rate.  I think  the  poor  rate  is 
not  very  equitably  arranged  in  this  way.  I know  a property  in  this  county,  the  income 
from  which  is  £1,200  a year : the  gentleman  who  owns  that  property  has  to  pay  three 
jointures,  amounting  to  £800  a year;  there  is  also  a charge  amounting  to  £300  a year, 
making  £1,100  out  of  the  £l,200.  Still  he  has  to  pay  half  of  the  poor  rate,  none  of  the 
jointures  are  affected  by  it,  nor  the  interest  paid  by  him,  and  until  some  of  the  annuitants 
fall  off,  that  man  is  very  hardly  circumstanced;  but  I believe  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
properties  are  similarly  circumstanced. 

74.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  on 
the  landlord  ? — There  does  not  appear  to  be  very  much,  for  on  all  new  lettings  the  land- 
lords add  a small  sum. 

75.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — I think  that  the  county  cess  bears  rather 
heavily  upon  the  tenantry. 

76.  What  is  your  suggestion  in  that  respect  ? — I think  it  ought  to  he  borne  in  some 
proportion  by  the  landlords ; particularly  I would  lay  it  on  absentee  landlords.  I know  an 
instance  in  which  a gentleman  has  been  receiving  £5,000  a year  for  forty  years,  and  he 

as  never  contributed  5s.  a year  to  the  county  cess,  while  his  property  has  been  increased 
very  much  in  value  by  making  roads  and  public  buildings. 

1 1.  Have  you  ever  considered  in  what  way  you  could  define  an  absentee? — It  is  a very 
Part  II.  J J 2 I 
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difficult  thin"  I think.  I know  a farm  that  would  only  let  for  £12  a year  before  a 
was  made  through  it,  and  after  that  road  was  made  through  it.  it  produced  £100  a y 
the  making  of  the  road  so  much  enhanced  the  value  of  it. 

[The  tuitness  zuithdrew.'] 


Captain  Kingston  Lloyd,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Corradoey,  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

2.  Are  you  one  of  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a private  gentleman  now,  and  a magistrate,  and  a 
small  proprietor  ; I am  also  agent  to  a large  property. 

4 What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted,  c — lhe  county  of 
glicr'o  and  the  county  of  Roscommon  ; I would  say  more  particularly  with  the  upper  part 
of  the  county  of  Sligo,  this  district  of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  the  barony  of  Tirer- 
rill,  in  the  county  of  Sligo.  . , 0 , 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district;  is  it  principally  arable ? — Yes,  the 
parts  of  Sligo  to  which  I particularly  refer  are  principally  arable,  and  in  Roscommon  the 
general  character  is  grazing,  until  of  latter  years,  when  it  has  become  much  more  broken 

^6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  in  your  opinion  ?- — Indeed,  I am 
sorry  to  say  that  I think  the  improvement  is  very  slight.  There  is  some  disposition  to  im- 
prove. Agricultural  societies  have  been  formed ; and  there  is  some  disposition  to  make  use 
of  artificial  grasses. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — In  the  county  ol  Sligo  they  use  a great 
deal  of  sea  manure,  and  I believe  they  carry  it  further  than  this  town  a considerable  dis- 
tance into  this  county,  and  it  is  a great  temptation,  because  it  is  cheap,  and  the  poor  who 
have  no  stock  have  no  other  method  but  burning,  which  is  generally  prohibited,  though 
not  successfully  prohibited,  and  then  they  fall  back  on  the  sea-rack. 

8.  What  distance  do  they  carry  it  ? — I have  known  them  carry  it  thirty  miles,  but  not 
to  any  great  extent ; I have  known  it  carried  fully  that  distance. 

9.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district  ? — They  range  from 
twenty  acres  to  the  most  minute  piece  of  land  that  you  can  suppose  a human  being  can 
subsist  upon.  I have  known  some  so  low  as  half  an  acre  to  maintain  a whole  family.  The 
subdivision  of  land  is  inconceivable,  except  to  those  who  live  among  them  and  find  it  out. 

10.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  they  follow  in  their  crops? — There  is  no  rotation.  They 
take  oats  as  long  as  the  land  will  possibly  give  it ; then  they  make  an  effort  to  take  pota- 
toes, and  they  manure  it,  and  then  go  back  to  oats.  That  is  the  rotation,  if  it  can  be  called 
rotation. 

1 1.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  grazing  farms  ? — They  are  not  very  common  in  the 
county  of  Sligo ; but  I should  say  here  they  range  from  1 00  to  200  acres  of  land,  and  I have 
known  some  larger. 

12.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  increasing? — No,  on  the  contrary  grazing  farmers  are, 
very  many  of  them,  getting  into  the  practice  of  con-acring  their  land,  which  is  a highly 
injurious  system. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  randale,  or  in  common? — Not  latterly ; those  that  do 
exist  in  that  form  are  under  old  leases ; but  there  is  a general  impression  against  them. 

1 4.  In  what  manner,  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; 
is  it  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation  ? — It  is  frequently  by  proposal,  and  sometimes 
by  valuation. 

15.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  to  value  land? — In  my  opinion  a very 
improper  class  of  persons, — in  many  cases  the  surveyor  of  the  county. 

16.  Is  the  rent  an  acreable  or  a gross  sum  ?— Generally  acreable. 

17.  How1  do  they  arrange  as  to  roads? — The  road  is  uniformly  measured  to  the  land 
adjoining  it.  In  very  minute  holdings  that  is  a very  great  hardship,  because  when  a farm 
is  very  small  indeed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  measuring  half  a road  upon  them  is  a serious 
thing. 

18.  ’What  should  you  say  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — I should  say  in  Sligo 
about  20s.,  and  it  is  higher  in  this  county. 

19.  What  proportion  do  you  consider  it  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation  or  to  the  govern- 
ment valuation  ? — Generally  speaking  it  is  higher  than  the  government  valuation ; but  there 
is  a misapprehension  about  the  government  valuation : It  is  now  generally  supposed  that  it  is 
one-fourth  less  than  the  real  value,  but  that  is  not  put  forth  by  any  authority.  Mr.  Griffith 
has  stated  it  to  some  gentlemen  in  his  way  through  the  country  ; but  there  is  nothing  m 
his  work  to  show  it.  That  has  caused  great  dissatisfaction.  The  poor  man  supposes  that 
that  was  the  value  of  the  land,  and  finds  that  one-fourth  is  to  be  added  to  bring  it  to  the 
real  value. 

20.  How  soon  after  it  is  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — It  is  generally  the  custom 
to  demand  one  half-year’s  rent  before  the  other  becomes  due.  It  is  considered  a very  good 
practice  not  to  allow  any  accumulation  of  arrears  with  the  poor,  because  it  is  very  preju- 
dicial to  them. 

21.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill,  and  what  is  the  additional  charge  ?— 
Yes,  it  is  very  common. 

22.  By  the  large  farmers,  or  the  small  ? — Both  large  and  small  adopt  it,  particularly  since 
the  establishment  of  banks  in  this  country. 
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23.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  usual  rate  of  discount  charged? — The  discount 
charged  to  persons  going  in  with  good  security  is  less  than  that  usually  charged  to  the 


pror  man. 

24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent  ? He  does 

very  much  depend  upon  loan  funds.  He  used  to  depend  very  much  upon  local  usurers, 
but  the  barristers  have  adopted  the  practice  of  not  decreeing  where  the  usury  seems  to  be 
■Teat,  and  that  has  put  a stop  to  it.  Besides  that,  there  is  usury  in  provisions.  They  give 
out  provisions  at  an  exorbitant  rate  to  the  poor. 

25.  Have  the  barristers,  in  any  case,  given  them  the  full  price  ? — No;  but  a man’s  neces- 
sities oblige  him  to  take  it,  and  it  is  not  so  easily  got  at  as  the  other. 

2(3.  What  is  your  opinion  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  loan  fund  system  ? I think  it 

has  not  been  advantageous.  I think  the  original  intention  was  excellent,  and  that  the 
practice  at  first  was  good,  but  it  has  degenerated  into  abuses  ; for  instance,  some  families 
subsist  upon  it,  instead  of  which  the  original  object  was  to  aid  a man  in  difficulties. 

27.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular-  gale  ?— They  uni- 
formly specify  the  day. 

28. '  Do  you  know  the  system  in  that  respect  under  the  courts  ? — Yes  ; I had  for  several 
years  a large  property  in  my  hands  that  was  under  the  courts,  and  I think  them  much  worse 
managed  than  properties  in  private  hands.  The  receipts  do  not  vary  much ; I gave  receipts 
on  account  in  the  earlier  part  of  my  management — I could  not  avoid  it,  the  system  was 
very  bad  before  : but  latterly,  they  do  not  .adopt  it.  Formerly,  the  courts  did  not  require 
an  agent  to  account,  except  at  his  perfect  leisure.  Latterly,  some  excellent  regulations  have 
been  introduced  as  a check.  The  receipt  was  always  given  up  to  the  particular  day,  if  the 
rent  was  paid  up  ; but  if  it  was  only  paid  in  parcels,  it  was  on  account. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middle- 
men ? — There  are  a great  many  middlemen  in  the  district. 

30.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  those  holders  ? — Then-  interest  is  more  attended  to, 
and  they  are  more  comfortable  in  their  circumstances  when  they  hold  directly  under  the 
proprietor. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — Except  they  hold  under  old  leases, 
they  hold  at  will. 

32.  What  effect  has  that  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improvement  of  their 
farms  ? — I am  satisfied  it  has  a most  injurious  influence  in  checking  improvements. 

33.  Is  there  any  great  anxiety  for  leases  upon  their  part  ? — Yes,  very  great  anxiety,  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  derive. 

34.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly? — Until  very  lately,  by  the  tenants  ; latterly,  the  landlords  are  inclined  to  improve, 
themselves,  and  they  remunerate  themselves  by  an  increased  rent. 

35.  Can  you  describe  to  us  any  system  that  has  been  followed  by  any  person  ? — Yes,  I 
can.  On  the  property  with  which  I am  connected  at  present,  there  is  a very  good  system 
pursued ; certain  sums  are  laid  out  under  the  inspection  of  the  landlord,  and  five  per  cent, 
is  charged  to  the  tenant  upon  it. 

36.  Are  those  improvements  on  buildings  ? — In  the  first  instance,  on  buildings,  and  then 
the  land  ; the  necessary  kinds  of  draining  and  fencing  are  subsequently  looked  to. 

37.  In  what  cases  does  the  landlord  make  those  advances  ? — no  does  it  when  a man  is 
not  able  to  do  it  himself,  and  he  does  it  also  to  remove  what  has  been  considered  a great  hard- 
ship, that  is,  dispossessing  a tenant  after  he  has  laid  out  a sum  of  money  upon  his  farm, — he 
thinks  it  less  injurious  to  the  tenant  than  to  lot  him  improve  his  farm  ; and  if  the  tenant 
falls  into  arrear,  to  dispossess  him. 

38.  Is  the  sale  of  good-wiH  prevalent  in  the  district? — Yes,  very  much  so. 

39.  What  is  usually  given  ? — It  is  not  much,  generally,  but  it  is  a very  general  practice ; 
and  another  practice  is  for  the  in-coming  tenant  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the  out-going  tenant, 
which  is  injurious. 

40.  Is  it  usual  for  the  tenant,  when  he  falls  into  arrear,  to  be  told  to  sell  his  farm  ? — 
is » and-  the  proprietor,  in  that  case,  gets  a large  proportion,  generally. 

41.  Does  that  exist  in  the.  case  of  tenants-at-will  as  well  as  leaseholders  ? — Yes.  There 
are  not  many  leaseholders ; it  is  not  customary  to  grant  leases  except  to  persons  in  tolera- 

e circumstances,  and  if  they  are,  it  does  not  often  happen  that  they  are  obliged  to  be 
put  out.  rv  j o 


v Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  and  to  what  extent,  in  the  district  ? — 
40  y very  genera%  practised  now. 

1 ‘ ~°  what  extent,  and  with  what  objects  ? — To  introduce  a better  class  of  tenantry,  and 

the°land  ^ ProI)r*e*or!  w^°  hnds,  if  he  can  increase  the  size  of  his  farm,  it  benefits 


and^thVhr^8*  s*zec^  humis  has  it  gone  ? — I think  they  vary  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres 
xi  acres  'that  seems  to  be  the  favourite  size,  I think,  for  persons  removed  above 

tne  mere  peasant. 

ge  y°u  mean  to  say,  in  many  instances,  large  numbers  of  people  have  been  dispos- 

practi  -1  a new  increasing  the  size  of  farms  ? — No,  by  no  means ; but  I say  that 

can  be^l 18  introduced,  and  is  recognised  throughout  the  country,  and  where  it 

been  ee  0ne^  .ut  oppression,  it  is  generally  practised,  and  the  persons  going  out  have 
cipateR  ass*sted  to  S°  1°  America,  or  otherwise  provide  for  themselves ; it  only  anti- 

tkr>  irm  6 daY  when  they  must  go, — for  it  is  manifest  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  go : 
g r you  keep  them  the  worse  is  their  condition. 

Part  H.  2 I 2 


1 5th  July,  1844. 

377. 

Captain  K.  Lloyd. 
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1 oik  July,  1844. 

377. 

Captain  Iv.  Lloyd. 


46  When  vou  sav  consolidation  takes  place  m order  to  get  a better  class  of  temv,,,  „ 
the  new  tenant  brought  upon  the  totvnlaud,  or  is  it  given  to  one  of  tlie  argot  holders?.. 
Yes.  if  lie  is  competent  to  Jwld  the  land ; and  if  not,  a stranger  is  brought  m : but  the.r  fa 
a general  prejudice  against  strangers  being  brought  in. 

47  Have  there  been  any  ejectments  m this  neighbourhood  on  religious  or  politic, 
(.rounds  '’—So  ; I l'eallv  think  there  have  not.  A great  many  ejectments  took  place  upo, 
a large  property  in  the 'county  of  Sligo,  and  religious  and  political  motives  ivere  ac  ribed. 
I believe  without  any  foundation. 

43  When  you  sav  a great  number  of  ejectments  took  place,  do  you  mean  that  ic  was  r 
consolidate  farms  ?— Yes,  partly  so  ; the  property  had  been  a long  tune  under  the  mo  t 
wretched  management,  it  had  become  the  resort  of  a great  many  paupers  and  persons  oi 
bad  character,  and  under  those  eiremnstanees  there  was  no  choice  : you  must  get  into  pos- 
session of  the  property,  and  you  must  put  it  in  such  order  as  to  promote  your  own  interests 
and  the  interests  of  those  upon  it.  • . _ ..  . , , 

49  Had  the  lease  expired  which  led  to  that  necessity  ?— Ies,  the  lease  had  expired;  it 
was  a property  a long  time  litigated  : it  then  became  the  property  of  the  present  proprie- 
tor. and  he  had  no  choice. 

50.  When  vou  say  there  were  persons  of  bad  character,  do  you  mean  that  there  were 
certain  townlancls  occupied  by  persons  of  notoriously  bad  character'?— Yes,  there  were; 
and  I believe  that  is  the  case  generally  where  land  is  the  subject  oi  a family  dispute. 

5 1 What  do  you  mean  exactly  by  ei  persons  of  bad  character . 5 This  happened  to  he  a 
mountainous  district ; and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  reason  of  the.  absence  of  direct 
control,  a great  number  of  had  characters  had  congregated  there.  . . 

52.  Were  they  notorious  as  sheep-stealers,  or  as  belonging  to  illegal  societies',  Yes.  It 
was  a wild  district,  with  had  roads ; and  they  were  notorious  for  making  illicit  spurts. 

53.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continued  ?— 1 es,  it  is,  where  it  can  bo 

possibly  done ; and  practised  to  an  extent  almost  incredible.  . . 

54.  What  are  the  . effects  of  that  system '?— It  is  most,  mischievous  and  injurious  in  its 


unuuis.  . , . - 

55.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  are  the  large  fanners  get- 
ting better  off  in  the  world  ? — Indeed,  I think  very  little. 

56.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  improving,  or  the  reverse  ? — I think  there  is  a 

slight  improvement  among  the  small  tenantry.  _ 

57.  You  thiuk  the  Labourers  are  improving? — No;  nothing  can  he  possibly  worse  than 
that  of  the  labourers.  The  great  evil  of  the  country  is  the  want  of  labour  at  remunerating 
wages.  There  is  no  such  tiling  known  as  a general  demand  for  labour. 

58.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages'? — It  varies  very  much : in  the  neighbourhood  of  a town 
like  Boyle,  it  is  10t?.  a day,  but  not  regularly  supplied ; in  the  rural  districts,  Ad.  or  or?., 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gentlemen’s  residences,  where  they  give  a good  deal  more. 

59.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origi- 
nated '? — No,  not  in  the  district  with  which  I am  acquainted ; but  there  were  some  in  this 
county,  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  spring,  owing  to  the  disinclination  of  persons  to  give  con- 
acre. which,  if  suddenly  put  a stop  to,  would  be  productive  of  great  evil.  It  would  produce 
famine,  though  in  the  end  it  might  be  beneficial. 

00.  From  what  cause  did  that  disinclination  arise? — It  is  found  that  the  con-acre  rent  is 
badly  paid.  It  is  found  that  they  burn  the  ground,  contrary  to  the  contract  which  the 
tenant  of  the  ground  had  entered  into  with  his  landlord,  which  is  highly  penal ; and  the 
landlord  coming  down  upon  the  tenant  to  prevent  it,  he  has  no  other  means  of  doing  it 
than  putting  a stop  to  the  con-acre ; and  also,  in  consequence  of  various  decisions  of  the 
barristers. 

61.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  instance, 
the  estates  of  large  proprietors  or  small  ? — I think  the  estate  of  a moderate  proprietor  is 
better  managed  than  that  of  a very  large  proprietor ; but  the  estate  of  a resident  proprietor 
is  infinitely  better  managed  than  that  of  an  absentee  proprietor. 

62.  What  duty  is  the  agent  expected  to  perform  ? — His  primary  duty  is  to  have  the  rent 

received  under  his  management,  and  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of  his  employer,  as  to  his 
landed  property.  , 

03.  What  is  the  usual  expense  thrown  upon  the  tenant  by  recovering  rent  by  distress  ' — 
There  is  usually  some  expense  thrown  upon  him  when  that  method  is  resorted  to,  and  he 
is  also  subject  to  great  losses,  because  Ms  cattle  may  be  sold  suddenly,  when  there  is  no 
market,  or  the  price  is  down ; but  it  is  not  very  generally  practised,  being  equally  injurious 
to  the  landlord  aud  tenant,  as  rendering  Mm  afterwards  a very  bad  tenant. 

64.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent? — A very  considerable  pro- 
portion indeed.  It  is  a very  grievous  and  vexatious  impost. 

65.  Is  it  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  ? — 1 should  say  one-fifth  or  one-sixth ; and  it  is  consi- 
dered a still  greater  hardsMp,  because  the  poor  are  quite,  sure  to  perceive  that  they  are 
heavily  taxed,  and  that  this  money,  collected  for  these  purposes,  is  not  applied  to  public 
works — for  instance,  in  the  construction  of  roads ; and  I am  sure  one-third  of  the  money 
granted  by  the  county  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  contractors. 

66.  When  is  the  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — When  the  ren 
is  paid  it  is  allowed ; for  instance,  if  the  poor  rate  was  declared  at  present,  we  will  say  « 
would  be  allowed  by  the  landlord  at  the  following  rent  he  receives.  They  do  not  wait  till 
the  corresponding  gale  of  rent  is  due. 

■67.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent- 
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, ti,  or  landlord  ? — I think  that  a very  great  benefit  has  been  done  to  him ; but  not 
f . ‘J-A  extent  the  legislature  intended.  I mean  to  say  that  I think,  owing  to  the  act  not 
' .i-vV  perfectly  well  understood,  the  tenants-at-will  continue  to  pay  the  rent-charge,  though 
4 _ v-~are  not  legally  liable  to  it.  I do  not  think  that  the  act  intended  they  should  pay  it 

,’iL  The  custom  has  been  to  consolidate  it  with  the  rent,  and  to  pay  it  half-yearly. 

fjg.  nave  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice, 
cither  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  comity  cess  ? — I 
Tvould  say  that  I think,  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to  the  county  at 
large  to  put  the  county  cess  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  soil ; and  it  could  be  collected  in 
a much  less  oppressive  form  than  it  is  now.  It  is  collected  at  two  periods  of  the  year 
■when  it  is  highly  inconvenient  to  pay  it — for  instance,  at  this  period  and  in  the  spring, 
when  a poor  man  has  not  a shilling  in  liis  house.  He  is  either  then  distrained  for  it,  or 
goes  to  the  usurer  and  gets  it  at  an  enormous  expense. 

b 69.  Would  you  propose  to  place  it  on  the  landlord,  as  has  hcen  done  as  to  the  tithe,  ot- 
to place  it  on  the  landlord  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  poor  rate  ? — I would  place  it 
altogether  upon  him,  that  he  should  pay  it  in  the  first  instance. 

70.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  ? — No  but  the  mode  in  which  the  roads  are 
carried  ou  is  highly  objectionable,  and  a tithe  of  the  money  collected  does  not  find  its  way 
to  the  piupose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Patrick  O’Hara,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live'? — Culteriaghtown. 

2.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold? — I have  the  grass  of  two  cows. 

3.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  it? — From  Mr.  Griffin,  who  lived  below  Sligo,  and  Mr. 
Simpson. 

4.  When  did  you  lose  that  land  ? — Five  years  ago,  when  the  lease  expired,  when  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  Lord  Lorton.  We  had  an  agent  from  Glenfiu,  who  was  one  Mr.  Smith, 
and  ray  rent  was  cleared  up  to  the  very  hist,  and  I was  dispossessed  of  my  land,  and  a strange 
man  came  in  in  my  place. 

5.  Had  he  lived  upon  the  townland  before  ? — No,  he  lived  three  miles  off.  A new  man 
and  he  were  brought  clown,  in  order  to  he  near  the  people.  They  were  not  near  where  I lived. 

6.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  you  had? — I could  not  say  the  quantity  of  acres  I had 
of  mountain. 

7.  Had  you  made  any  improvement? — I had  good  crops  growing,  and  I set  two  ban-els 
of  potatoes. 

8.  Did  you  get  any  money  when  you  were  leaving  the  farm? — No,  not  a penny-. 

9.  Did  the  man  put  in  your  place  get  more  land  than  you  had? — Yes, twice  as  much,  or 
three  times ; he  got  more  than  I had. 

Thady  Realty,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Who  did  you  hold  under  ? — Mr.  Griffin,  the  same  that  the  other  man  did.  The  lease 
expired  at  the  time.  I held  to  the  value  of  three  cows’  grass,  and  was  turned  out  at  the 
time  that  the  other  man  was. 

2.  Did  you  get  any  thing  for  your  land  ? — No. 

3.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  ? — No  ; I have  the  receipt  in  my  pocket. 

4.  How  much  land  was  given  to  the  man  that  got  your  form  ? — I do  not  know ; about 
fifteen  acres,  I believe. 

5.  How  many  acres  did  you  hold  ? — I do  not  know ; it  was  by  bulk. 

Michael  Kelly,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  land  did  you  hold? — I got  half  of  my  father’s  holding,  between  ten  and 
twelve  acres. 

2.  Did  you  hold  under  a petty  landlord? — Yes;  Mr.  Bramwell. 

3.  Had  yon  held  under  Lord  Lorton  before  that,  before  Mr.  Bramwell  came  in  ?-— Yes. 

4.  Had  you  ever  paid  rent  to  Lord  Lorton  ? — Yes,  to  Mr.  Smallman. 

5.  Who  was  it  paid  for? — We  paid  one-half  to  the  middleman,  and  one-half  to  Lord 
Lorton,  and  Mr.  Brumwell  was  appointed  to  collect  the  middleman’s  rent. 

6.  What  was  the  reason  you  were  ejected  ? — I was  not  ejected  at  all.  I paid  my  rent 
up  to  the  time ; then  Mr.  Smallman — one  day  that  I spoke  about  the  bribery — he  got 
enraged,  and  would  give  me  no  land,  nor  my  brother,  and  turned  me  out  from  where  I was 
bom,  forty-five  years  since,  and  my  relations  lived  there  before  me. 

7.  Did  you  get  any  money  when  you  were  going  .away? — Lord  Lorton  afterwards  gave 
nie  £3  10s.  My  family  was  lying  in  the  small  pox,  in  a little  shed,  by  the  road  side.  I 
was  always  in  credit  before  that.  I am  now  living  in  a wretched  state. 

[The  witnesses  withdrew.] 


Carrick-on-Shannon,  Tuesday,  16tii  July,  1844. 

Arthur  John  Vesey  Lindsey  JBurchell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

L Where  do  you  reside  ? — Blackrock  house,  Drumshambo,  in  the.  county  of  Leitrim. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county? — Yes,  I am,  and  a landed  proprietor,  and  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians. 


15th  July,  1844. 

377. 

Captain  K.  Lloyd. 


378. 

Patrick  O’Hara. 


See  Mr.  Croftoris 
Evidence, 

( jPa. 


379, 

Tlindy  Realty. 


330. 

Michael  Kelly. 


lGiA  July,  1844. 


381. 

Arthur  John  Vesey 
L.  Burch  ell,  esq. 
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16/A  Jubj,  1844. 

Arthur  John  Vesoy 
L.  Burchell,  esq. 


3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— The  Drumshambo  and  Drum, 
riley  electoral  divisions. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  those  districts  ? — It  is  mountainous  land ; cold  and 
wet  shallow  land. 

5.  Is  it  principally  in  tillage  farms  ?— Yes,  principally. 

6.  Large  farms,  or  small  ?— They  vary  from  about  two  acres  to  twenty;  very  few  are 
above  twenty  acres  of  land. 

7.  Is  the  district  very  populous '? — It  is. 

S.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?— 
The  lowering  of  the  Shannon  would  benefit  the  district  veiy  much,  and  if  there  was  a com- 
munication  opened  between  Lough  Allen  and  Lough  Gill,  it  would'henefit  the  country  very 
much,  and  make  a water  communication  for  Sligo.  At  present  Sligo  is  the  place  where 
the  farmers  principally  send  all  their  oats. 

9.  Has  there  been  any  survey  of  it  made  ? — No,  there  has  been  no  survey  of  it  to  my 
knowledge  ; it  was  recommended  by  the  grand  jury,  and  it  would  benefit  tins  part  of  the 
country  too  very  much. 

10.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? It  ig 

not  improving.  Agriculture  is  much  neglected,  and  the  lands  want  draining ; it  affords 
every  facility  for  draining.  Potatoes  and  oats  are  the  general  crops. 

1 1 . What  are  the  manures  generally  used  ? — Animal  manure  and  lime  are  much  used  on 
the  mountain  lauds,  and  also  for  reclaiming  the  bogs.  Burning  prevails  to  a veiy  great 
extent,  and  several  of  the  small  farmers  have  no  other  means  of  manure,  and  almost  all 
occupiers  bum  more  or  less  every  year. 

12.  xfre  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district '? — There  are 
none  in  the  district.  One  was  established  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  at  Mohill, 
called  the  South  Leitrim  Agricultural  Society,  but  its  working  has  not  been  of  any  effect  in 
that  part  of  the  country  as  yet,  and  indeed  I think  people  are  not  inclined  to  benefit  by  it. 
1 am  a subscriber  to  it,  and  I offered  them  the  benefits  of  it  by  seeming  them  seeds, 'but 
none  wished  to  take  any  advantage  of  it. 

13.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — The  farms 
are  small,  varying  in  size  from  two  to  twenty  acres.  Spade  husbandry  is  used ; oats  and 
occasionally  rye.  Artificial  grasses  are  not  in  use.  House-feeding  is  not  practised,  and 
there  is  no  improved  tillage  in  the  district. 

14.  What  is  the  most  usual  size  of  the  farms? — They  vary  hi  size.  There  are  a great 
number  of  holders  of  land  who  have  not  more  than  five  or  six  ; it  is  almost  impossible  to 
make  an  average. 

15.  In  speaking  of  the  rotation  of  crops,  you  say  oats  and  potatoes,  how  many  crops  do 
they  take  ‘? — Some  take  two  of  potatoes,  and  three  of  oats ; hut  those  who  wish  to  spare 
their  land  only  take  two. 

16.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  grazing  farms,  and  are  they  increasing? — No, 
they  are  not  increasing  : I do  not  know  of  more  than  two  or  three. 

17.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  hi  common  ? — Yes,  there  are  a great  number. 

IS.  What  is  their  condition? — The  condition  of  them  is  very  bad. 

19.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  this  district;  is  it  by  proposal,  by  private  con- 
tract, or  by  valuation ? — It  is  generally  by  private  contract  with  the  landlord  or  agent; 
then  they  propose,  sometimes  in  wilting:  latterly  that  has  not  been  in  use,  on  account  of 
its  not  being  binding  without  a stamp. 

20.  Is  it  generally  a gross  sum.  or  an  acreable  one  ? — In  the  Drumshambo  division,  it  is 
acreable ; in  Drumriley,  it  is  generally  a gross  sum.  The  latter  settings  are  acreable. 

21.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — I could  not  well 

22.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  what  proportion  the  usual  setting  value  of  the  country  bears 
to  the  poor  law  or  the  government  valuations? — The  usual  setting  value  in  the  country  is 
higher  than  both  the  valuations. 

23.  Can  you  say  how  much? — No.  On  old  leases,  it  is  below  them  on  my  own  land 
About  Drumshambo,  the  very  best  laud,  with  the  exception  of  a few  acres,  ought  not  to  be 
more  than  £L  an  acre  : I say  the  best  land  for  arable  land.  But  in  Drumriley,  10s.  would 
be  high  enough  for  land  there ; there  may  be  some  few  acres  that  would  he  worth  more, 
but,  as  a general  thing,  1 Os.  an  acre  would  be  a very  high  average. 

24.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Five  or  six  months. 

25.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  by  bill  in  this  district  ?— No,  I never  beard  of  it. 

9 T j3  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  much,  in  making  up  his 
rent  ‘ no^  think  that  they  do  ; they  chiefly  depend  upon  their  oats  and  butter : there 

may  be  some  who  depend  upon  the  loan  funds.  The  local  usurers  charge  twenty  per  cent, 
interest,  and  sometimes  more. 


27.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Distress 
is  the  most  general. 

28.  Is  it  frequently  carried  out  to  a sale  ? — Indeed  it  is  frequently.  A distress  is  sold, 
and  when  sold,  they  are  obliged  to  he  purchased  by  the  landlords,  or  some  one  for  them; 

on  ■tl!e  kndlord  sometime  afterwards,  they  get  them  hack  again. 

. . , . ‘t ls  ,v°ur  opinion  about  that  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  rent?— I 

an  m V raode  for  the. tenaIlt  either  ejectments  or  process. 

30.  \\  hat  should  y ou  say  was  the  cost,  generally  speaking,  to  a tenant,  of  a distress  and 
proceeding  to  a sale  ?— In  some  cases  it  is  very  trifling ; they  do  not  employ  an  auctioneer— 
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',iie  1,-iliiV  sells,  and  then  the  cost  is  very  trifling.  Most  of  the  landlords  generally  pay  16«A  July,  1844. 
tiirii  own  bailiff  a salary,  and  charge  no  driving  money.  In  some  cases  6<Z.  is  charged  for  — — 

J>;  in  > There  are  a few  landlords  who  allow  drivers  to  charge  as  they  like.  t i v 

' ji.  'Are  arrears  of  long  standing  generally  hold  over  against  the  tenantry  ?— Some  land-  jJ  BurcheU, 

32.  Generally  through  the  district  ?— No,  not  generally. 

33. "  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — For  a particular 

*’*34,  Under  whom  do  the  tenants  generally  hold ; under  the  proprietors,  or  under  mid- 
dlemen ? — In  that  district,  there  are  three  different  sorts  of  proprietors,  in  fee ; also  some 
few  middlemen  who  hold  leases  for  ever ; but  there  are  a great  number  of  middlemen  who 
hold  determinable  leases,  and  have  tenants  of  their  own. 

35.  Are  there  many  of  the  last  class  ? — There  are. 

36.  What  is  the  state  and  condition  of  the  tenants  under  them,  compared  to  the  tenants 
holding  under  landlords  in  fee  ? — They  pay  higher  rents  generally,  and  they  are  greatly 
harassed  in  general. 

37.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Principally  leases.  There  are 
one  or  two  landlords  who  have  no  leases  on  their  estates,  hut  they  are  but  a small  portion. 

38.  Are  there  any  peculiar  covenants  in  the  leases  here  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  there 
are;  I never  heard  of  any : I could  only  speak  of  the  covenants  in  my  own  leases. 

39.  Are  there  any  peculiar  covenants  in  them  ? — Reserving  royalties ; clauses  against 
subletting,  or  setting,  or  selling,  without  the  permission  of  the  landlord. 

40.  How  are  those  clauses  enforced  ? — They  are  seldom  enforced. 

41.  You  say  that  they  hold  principally  by  lease  ? — Yes,  they  do ; the  principal  propor- 
tion of  the  tenants  in  those  two  divisions  hold  by  lease. 

42.  Is  there  a great  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  ? — There  I must  give 
my  own  experience  as  to  my  own  tenantry.  On  the  death  of  my  uncle,  and  my  succeeding, 

I offered  leases  to  all  my  tenants,  and  I could  got  none  of  them  to  take  them ; but  in 
speaking  of  it,  they  say  they  would  like  to  have  leases,  and  when  the  leases  are  prepared 
they  are  careless  about  them.  A good  tenant  would  prefer  to  have  a lease. 

43.  What  effect  has  the  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improvement 
or  subdivision  of  their  farms,  and  their  rent  ? — I do  not  think  the  tenure  makes  much 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants.  Wherever  there  aro  leases,  land  is  always  sub- 
divided. 

44.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly,  and  in 
what  proportion  ? — The  improvements  are  effected  by  the  tenants.  There  have  been  no 
permanent  improvements,  I may  say,  in  tho  country,  except  building  housos  aro  called  per- 
manent improvements. 

45.  What  is  the  general  arrangement  as  to  building  houses  ? — They  aro  generally  built 
by  the  tenant. 

46.  Does  he  pay  the  whole  of  it  ? — Some  of  the  landlords  allow  a portion  of  it  in  the  rent, 
and  some  of  them  do  not. 

47.  Is  the  system  of  allowing  a portion  in  the  rent  increasing,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  it 
is  increasing. 

48.  Is  there  any  arrangement  relative  to  draining,  or  has  there  boon  any  general  attempt 
at  the  introduction  of  draining  into  this  country  ? — No,  no  general  attempt  at  it. 

49.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid  ? — It  is ; and  the  money  is  paid  to  tho  tenant. 

50.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord,  and  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  it  ? — 

The  principle  of  it  is  not  recognised,  hut  in  genoral  the  purchaser  becomes  the  tenant.  I 
think  the  general  effects  arc  bad ; they  generally  load  to  bad  consequences. 

51.  What  bad  consequences  do  they  lead  to  ? — The  tenant  thinks  he  has  a right : in 
short,  if  his  good-will  is  not  sufficiently  purchased,  it  leads  to  fighting  and  squabbling. 

52.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  it  ? — Enormous  fines  are  given  for  land,  people  wish  so 

much  to  obtain  land.  • 

Can  you  say  what  it  is  by  the  year’s  rent  ? — No  ; it  is  more  a gross  sum. 
the  th  ^ce  hicreasing  or  decreasing  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  either  the  one  or 

55.  Is  it  affected  at  all  by  a lease,  at  a fair  rent  ? — It  is  not  affected  by  the  tenure.  A 

UMt-at-wifi  will  get  as  high  a price  as  a tenant  by  lease, 
oh'  t ?T  A*®  ^een  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district,  and  with  what 

ject  A— l do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  turning  out  tenants  to  consolidate  farms.  I 
^ w that  tenants  have  been  turned  out  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  at  the  expiration  of 

57  wf8  ’ n°^  ^or  purp080  consolidating  then-  farms. 

Dnsp  'i  . ®n  tenants  have  been  turned  out  at  tho  expiration  of  their  leases,  with  what  pur- 
file  38  Iff  e(?u  done,  if  not  for  the  consolidation  of  farms  ? — I should  say,  generally  through 

58°  Rt  ] 6re  •^ias  ^eeu  no  system  of  turning  out  tenants  for  consolidating  farms. 
rni  ' . wllere  ^ has  taken  place,  has  it  been  for  particular  reasons,  applying  to  parti- 
ciuar  circumstances  ? Yes.  • 

have  poetical  or  religions  considerations  led  to  the  dispossessing  of 
session  ^xt,ens,vely  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  they  have.  There  has  been' no  extensive  dispos- 
t0  mv  Pj,  i’1  the  neighbourhood.  There  have  been  very  few  tenants  dispossessed 


60.  With  reference  to  those  that  have  been  dispossessed,  is  it  your  opinion  that  religious 
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1G th  July,  1S44.  or  political  considerations  have  led  to  it  ?— I think  not ; I cannot  bring  to  my  recollection 

any  ejectment  for  religious  or  political  reasons  on  the  part  of  proprietors. 

381.  61.  You  have  already  stated,  that  the  subdividing  was  carried  on  to  a great  extent  - is  i- 

L Bur  tell VeSCy  Permitte<i  by  landlords,  or  what  steps  do  they  take  to  prevent  it  *?— They  do  not  sanc- 
urc  e , e>q.  ^ ^ j cannot  say  that  they  take  any  steps  to  prevent  it. 

62.  In  cases  of  new  lettings,  what  is  the  course  usually  adopted  as  to  the  tenants  under 
the  former  middleman  ? — Their  condition  is  generally  better. 

63.  Are  they  generally  continued  on  the  farm  as  direct  tenants  under  the  proprietor?— 
Very  often  they  are. 

64.  “With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  popidation,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  or  the  reverse  ? — The  large  farmers  are  more  comfortable. 

65.  Are  the  small  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  improving  in  their  means  ? — I do  not  think 
they  are. 

66.  What  is  the  state  of  the  labourers ; are  they  improving  ? — No. 

67.  By  what  means  are  younger  children  provided  for,  at  the  death  of  their  parents?— 
The  land  is  divided  among  them. 

68.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  then-  cottages? Under 

the  small  tenants. 

69.  What  quantity  of  land  have  they  generally  with  their  holdings,  and  what  do  they 
generally  pay  for  them  ? — They  have  sometimes  nothing  but  a small  garden.  Some  of  them 
may  have  an  acre  ; others  not  so  much,  and  the  rent  of  them  is  generally  very  high. 

70.  Is  it  usually  paid  in  money  or  in  work? — Sometimes  in  money,  and  sometimes  in 
work — by  working  so  many  days  in  a week. 

71.  Do  you  know  what  rate  per  day  they  are  allowed  for  that  work  ? — It  is  different  in 
summer  and  in  winter.  In  some  parts  of  the  summer  the  price  paid  is  sometimes  8 d.  and 
9d, ; sometimes  lOd.  in  summer,  6 d.  hi  winter.  Quarrymen  earn  Is.  a day. 

72.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? — Yes. 

73.  What  do  they  charge  for  it? — It  varies  according  to  the  land. 

74.  To  what  amount  ? — Seven  guineas  is  the  liighest  I have  ever  heard  of  for  a potato 
crop,  for  the  first  year ; that  is,  on  manured  land.  Then  burnt  land  goes  lower,  sometimes 
£4,  and  sometimes  £5.  The  second  year  for  potatoes  the  rent  is  lower,  sometimes  £6. 
sometimes  £5.  It  varies  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  farm,  and  very  often  according 
to  whether  the  person  setting  the  con-acre  is  getting  money  in  hand  for  it  or  not,  or  gives 
credit. 

75.  Can  employment  be  obtained  now,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — It  cannot  be  obtained 
the  whole  year  round. 

76.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No ; very  few,  if  any. 

77.  In  what  have  those  originated  ? — There  have  been  so  few  I could  not  say. 

78.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  and  November. 

79.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  district?— I could  not 
say.  I have  already  said  that  the  lands  are  generally  let  higher  than  the  government 
valuation. 

80.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens? — 
The  cess  is  at  present  borne  by  the  tenant,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  ought  to  continue 
so.  If  there  was  an  income  tax  upon  non-resident  landlords,  that  might  be  an  advantage. 

81.  How  would  you  define  non-resident  landlords? — Those  who  do  not  reside  on  their 
estates,  or  who  do  not  reside  in  the  country. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


38  2. 

Mr.  Robert  Lvnch. 


Mr.  Robert  Lynch,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Elphin,  m the  county  of  Roscommon. 

~.  Are  you  one  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

3.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes ; both  a shopkeeper  and  a fanner. 

4.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — I have  about  200  Irish  acres,  besides  about  thirti 
lnsh  acres  of  town-parks. 

town IS  y0Ur  farm  prinCipalIy  3111)16  or  Srazing  ?— All  grazing,  except  what  I till  about  th< 

6.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  give  evidence?— - 
plains  of  Boyle  ^ C0Unty  °f  Roscommon>  1 think  5 particularly  those  lands  on  th< 

. YollTtTls  -tlie  ^es.cription  of  that  district ; is  it  principally  a grazing  district  or  a tillage 
district  ?— It  is  principally  grazing. 

8.  Is  the  population  very  thin  over  that  district  ?— On  the  plains  of  Boyle  it  is  thin. 
t j t *L  , *****  op  the  occupiers  large  ? — The  holdings  of  the  small  occupiers  or 
,n  v^°fS  P[0perty  ar6  krger  tljere  than  in  other  districts 
1 0.  hat  is  the  general  size  of  the  large  grazing  farms  ?_From  fifty  to  200  acres, 
i Vi'  jo  “e.  small  occuprers  usually  hold  from  the  middlemen,  or  generally  from  th( 
landlord  ?— Principally  from  the  landlord  in  that  locality. 

“•eneral  ™ ^ CaS6  generaUy  throughout  Roscommon  ?— Yes,  indeed,  it  is  becoming 

-if  +Is  thfe  a tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  the  large  grazing  farms,  or  to  consolidate 
farms  to  make  grazing  farms?— Yes;  I think  that  has  been  acted  upon  some  time. 
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14.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  it?— The  effect  that  must  result  from  that,  is  want  of 
employment. 

15.  Has  it  involved  the  removal  ot  many  tenants  who  have  hitherto  cultivated  small 
farms  ? — Immediately  about  that  district  I do  not  know  of  any  great  number  being  re- 
moved. 

1G.  Is  the  rent  paid  by  the  small  occupiers  a larger  rent  per  acre  than  the  rent  paid  for 
the  grazing  farms  '■ — It  is  generally  greater ; and  it  becomes  still  greater,  because  they  do 
not  hold  the  best  of  the  laud. 

IT.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  land  on  the  plains  of  Boyle  ?— From  a guinea  to  35  s.  is  the 
average  rent.  I think  Lord  Lorton  gives  some  of  the  best  land  in  Roscommon  for  3 os. 

IS.  Is  the  land  of  very  prime  quality  ?— Yes,  it  is  ; but  I must  say  he  is  air  exception  to 
the  rest  of  the  landlords ; he  gives  a better  interest  to  the  tenant,  and  of  course  he  ought, 
for  they  improve.  It  is  on  the  faith  of  their  improving  and  outlaying  a certain  sum  that  he 
does  so. 

19.  Is  it  usual,  when  a tenant  has  improved  his  farm,  when  he  is  turned  out  to  make  him 
an  allowance  for  his  improvements? — No  ; it  is  not  usual.  I have  heard  that  Mr.  Lloyd, 
of  Croghan,  has  done  it,  and  he  is  going  on  very  well  : but  though  he  charges  higher  to 
his  tenants  than  Lord  Lorton,  his  tenants  appear  to  be  comfortable. 

20.  Is  it  the  general  practice  to  make  an  allowance  ? — No,  it  is  not ; sometimes  it  is 
done,  but  not  generally. 

21.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  solvent  tenants  being  removed  who  have  made 
considerable  improvements  on  their  farms,  and  not  received  any  consideration  for  their 
improvements  ? — No ; not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

22.  When  a farm  falls  out  of  lease,  which  may  have  been  sublet  by  the  middleman  who 
held  it,  what  is  the  usual  course  pursued  with  regard  to  the  sub-tenants  by  the  head  land- 
lord '? — I know  of  some  properties  held  under  middlemen,  and  they  were  charged  the  same 
rent  as  the  middleman  charged.  When  the  life  dropped,  the  head  landlord  charged  the 
same  rent. 

23.  If  a large  fanner  brings  in  a number  of  tenants  upon  his  grazing  farm,  is  it  the  prac- 
tice to  remove  those  tenants,  and  convert  the  land  again  into  pasture  ? — In  some  cases  the 
landlords  do  not  allow  any  persons  to  he  brought  in,-  not  even  the  sons-in-law  of  the  parties 
who  hold. 

24.  Is  it  more  usual  to  subdivide  to  the  daughters  than  to  the  sous? — It  is  as  usual, 
because  in  some  instances  the  poor  have  not  the  means  of  sending  them  out,  that  is,  pro- 
viding for  them  in  cash ; they  may  have  the  means  of  sending  a"  son  to  America,  or  they 
leave  the  son  to  find  another  place,  with  a wife. 

25.  Is  there  much  con-acre  in  the  district  ? — Yes ; the  people  there  principally  live  by 
con-acre. 

26.  What  is  the  price  of  the  con-acre  ? — From  £8  to  £10 ; I have  known  it  more. 

27.  What  profit  has  the  taker  of  con-acre  usually  upon  an  acre,  after  paying  so  high  a 
rent? — In  some  cases  the  potatoes  do  not  produce  the  rent;  when  potatoes  were  If.  a 
hundred,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  produce  the  rent.  I have  known  them  in  some 
instances  to  leave  the  crop. 

2S.  In  those  cases  when  the  crop  is  left,  is  it  usual  for  the  person  who  set  the  con-acre 
to  proceed  against  the  party  for  the  money  due  ? — Hitherto  it  was ; it  is  not  so  now.  They 
would  sue  for  the  balance. 

29.  Is  it  usual  to  pay  a portion  in  advance  ? — It  is  not,  except  where  there  are  poor 
landlords.  They  set  under  the  price  of  tire  day,  and  they  get  money  in  hand,  on  that 
principle,  for  oats  ; I have  not  known  it  for  potatoes. 

30.  TV  as  it  ever  a prevalent  practice  to  proceed  against  a person  for  con-acre  rent,  after 
he  had  leit  the  potatoes  in  the  ground  ? — Yes ; I have  seen  processes  tided  at  quarter 
sessions  for  it. 

31.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted?— Yes,  there  have,  latterly. 

32.  Of  what  nature  ? — Such  as  threatening  notices  about  the  price  of  land  in  con-acre ; 
and,  m some  instances,  shooting  people. 

33.  TT  hen  you  speak  of  threatening  notices,  do  you  mean  a notice  that  a certain  amount 
of  con-acre  rent  alone  should  be  demanded  ? — Yes,  I do ; that  con-acre  was  too  high. 

34.  TV  ere  any  persons  attacked  or  ill-treated  in  consequence  of  having  disobeyed  that 
notice? — Yes. 

35.  Can  you  state  any  instances  ?■ — Yes.  Mr.  John  Balfe,  of  Lisdurn,  near  Elplu'n.  I 
eiicve  he  went  with  his  man  to  leave  notices  for  rent,  that  he  would  drive  on  a certain 
ay,  but  it  was  at  the  usual  time  he  was  always  hi  the  habit  of  getting  it ; there  was  nothing 
areti.on  his  part.  I think  it  grew  out  of  more  desperate  cases  higher  up  in  the  country. 

W i at  man  was  not  a man  °I  nerve ; they  just  wanted  to  frighten  him. 

. W as  he  attacked  ? — Yes,  and  his  horse  shot  under  his  car,  by  three  individuals ; and 
must  say,  in  the  face  of  the  country,  near  his  own  herd's  house,  and  they  walked  off  in 
the  face  of  day. 

H'  When  did  this  occur  ?_ In  February  last. 

• V as  that  con-acre  rent  ? — I think  the  rent  he  went  to  look  for  at  that  tune  was  not 
con-acre  rent. 

boWp  ^T>U+-JlaVe  aUutle(l  to  cases  that  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  country  which  em- 
betw^T}  GSe  PeoPk>  can  .y°u  state  those  cases  ? — Yes.  The  system  first  commenced 
en  Koscommon  and  Fairymount.  A great  part  of  the  country  people  banded  tliem- 
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selves  together,  and  the  first  attack  upon  human  life  was  that  of  firing  upon  Mr.  Irwin,  at 
the  four-mile  house,  in  the  noonday. 

40.  Had  any  change  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  setting  of  land  or  con-acre,  that 
gave  rise  to  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people  ? — No  ; on  the  contrary,  there  was  a 
tendency  to  lower  the  price. 

41.  Was  the  case  of  Mr.  Irwin  connected  with  the  collection  of  con-acre  rent?— N0;  ft 
was  connected  with  the  collection  of  other  rent,  some  annuity  that  lie  got  by  his  wife  cm 
the  property.  The  general  impression  was,  that  the  lands  were  set  too  high,'  and  that  he 
had  not  made  the  abatement  the  people  thought  necessary. 

42.  Had  any  thing  occurred  to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  fanners  with  regard  to  the 
setting  of  con-acre,  previous  to  these  outrages? — Yes,  there  was.  The  assistant  barrister 
decided  that  it  did  not  create  a tenancy,  and  that  they  coiild  not  detain  the  crops.  The 
farmers  having  to  guard  themselves  against  this  trouble,  felt  indisposed  to  let  con-acre ; and 
when  they  would  set  it,  they  generally  took  joint  notes,  perhaps  of  people  who  had  no  crop 
at  all  upon  the  land.  The  man  who  came  to  get  the  crop  had  to  get  a better  fanner  than 
himself  as  security,  and  that  involved  men  in  the  liability  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  crops. 

43.  Did  it  result  from  that,  that  farmers  were  proceeded  against  for  con-acre  rent,  who 
were  not  the  takers  of  the  con-acre  ? — Yes ; invariably  where  the  parties  did  not  pay,  both 
parties  were  sued. 

44.  Was  that  any  cause  of  the  discontent? — No,  the  discontent  crept  down  from  a set  of 
idle  fellows  in  the  district.  Another  outrage  had  been  committed  upon  Mr.  Balfe,  sending 
a notice  through  the  post  office,  by  some  persons  at  Elpbin,  to  extort  money  from  him. 

45.  Are  there  any  properties,  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  held  by 
absentee  landlords  ? — There  are  properties  held  there  by  landlords  who  never  appear 
there,  to  my  knowledge. 

46.  How  are  those  properties  managed ; are  there  resident  agents  ? — No.  I know  two 
where  there  are  not  resident  agents,  and  one  of  them  is  extensive : one  is  Sir  Charles 
Coote’s. 

47.  How  are  they  managed  ? — I think  they  are  tolerably  well  managed ; they  pay  the 
full  value,  but  they  are  well  treated  by  the  agents,  in  my  opinion. 

48.  How  often  does  he  come  down? — He  comes  down  twice  a year. 

49.  Are  they  managed  by  a Dublin  agent  ? — They  are  managed  by  a friend  of  Sir  Charles 
Coote’s,  Captain  Sandes.  I hear  no  complaints  of  him. 

50.  Are  there  many  estates  in  your  neighbourhood  under  the  courts  ? — I do  not  know 
many  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  under  the  courts : of  course  Mr.  Balfe’s  is  in  the  courts, 
he  is  a minor. 

51.  Do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate  ; as  for  example,  when 
held  for  ever,  or  only  for  life,  or  other  limited  term,  under  the  courts,  corporate  or 
associated  bodies  ? — There  are  impediments. 

52.  State  the  nature  of  them. — With  regard  to  the  mensell  lands  of  the  see  of  Elphin, 
when  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  called  on  to  renew  your  lease,  they  call  on  you 
for  a valuation  of  the  improved  yearly  value,  and  on  that  improved  yearly  value,  make  a 
demand  for  rent  and  fines. 

53.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  rent  and  fines  increase  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
value,  caused  by  the  improvement  of  the  tenantry? — Yes,  that  is  it.  The  leases  granted 
are  for  twenty-one  years,  with  a power  to  the  tenant  of  calling  for  a ten  yearn’  renewal  at 
any  time. 

54.  Then  I understand  if  you  wish  to  renew  for  twenty-one  years,  the  renewal  must  be 
upon  the  valuation  of  the  lands  in  their  improved  condition  ? — Y es,  if  you  have  laid  out 
£500,  they  call  for  the  improved  yearly  value. 

55 . Does  that  system  appear  to  have  operated  upon  the  tenantry  of  those  mensell  lands  ?— 
Yes,  it  does. 

56.  How  does  it  appear  to  operate  ? — It  has  operated  upon  myself  individually.  I have 
laid  out  at  Elphin  in  buildings  upwards  of  £l,500,  and  since  they  have  made  the  demandl 
hold  in  my  hand,  I have  stopped  all  improvements  or  any  thing : I have  but  a twenty-one 
years’  lease.  There  was  a good  deal  laid  out  on  the  perpetuity  I got,  before  the  bishop 
was  removed ; but  there  are  other  houses  I have  built  through  the  town.  The  law  compels 
them  to  renew,  but  it  gives  them  the  power  of  calling  upon  you  for  the  improved  value. 
They  made  a demand  of  the  rent-roll  of  the  tenants ; I gave  them  that  rent-roll — I told 
them  I was  obliged  to  keep  the  place  in  repair,  and  pay  the  fire  insurance,  and  I thought 
their  demands  were  exorbitant.  My  impression  was,  it  amounted  to  more  than  forty  ye318 
purchase. 

57.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  rent-roll  you  transmitted  to  them  ? — It  is  now  £40  9*-. 
it  was  a little  over  that.  I gave  some  abatement  since,  for  which  I paid  £12  7s. 

5S.  Is  that  the  net  rent,  or  after  the  deduction  ? — That  is  the  gross  rent  I now  get 
the  tenants. 

59.  That  is  subject  to  all  the  deductions  for  insurance  or  repair? — Yes;  there  are  four 
houses  upon  the  premises.  I have  put  it  to  myself  that  about  £2  a year  would  pay  all  the 
contingencies  of  poor  rate  and  taxes,  and  for  that  £40  a year  they  demanded  £20  9s.  10 «■? 
that  was  putting  an  additional  rent  of  £8  2 s.  a year. 

GO.  Which  improved  value™  created  by  your' expenditure  ?— Yes.  I purchased  tl« 
juaoe  from,  another  man;  I paid,  him  £180  for  it,  because  there  were  building3  upon 1 < 
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since  then  I have  laid  out  another  £100  upon  it.  I wished  to  purchase  the  perpetuity,  and 
that  was  the  increased  rent  and  £90  fine. 

01.  Did  you  renew  during  the  life  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Elphin? — Yes. 

62!  Had  that  renewal  reference  to  the  increased  value  of  the  land? — No ; he  went  accord- 
in'; to  the  plan  of  his  predecessor.  They  had  a scale  they  went  by. 

63.  Dicl  you  simply  pay  the  fine,  and  the  rent  remained  the  samo  ?— Yes. 

64.  Can  you  state  the  fine  you  paid  on  the  previous  renewal,  during  the  late  bishop’s 
lifetime  ? — Yes ; on  that  plot  I paid  £50. 

65.  How  many  years  of  your  lease  had  expired  ? — You  must  have  twenty  or  twenty-one 
rears  of  the  lease  unexpired  before  you  can  purchase  the  perpetuity. 

66.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  clid  you  stand  in  a more  favourable  point  of  view — with  regard 

to  making  improvements  under  the  old  system,  or  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ? 

Under  the  old  system,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  are  making- 
demands  that  the  bishops  never  did. 

67.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  demands? — The  first  is  charging  a money  price  for  horse 
labour,  which  we  are  hound  to  give  by  our  leases,  that  had  never  been  demanded  by  the 
bishops. 

68.  You  were  in  fact  to  find  so  many  days’  labour  ? — Yes,  horse  hire— a man  and  a horse  : 
hut  there  was  never  any  charge  made  by  any  of  the  bishops  for  that.  I offered  the  horses  • 
I did  not  wish  to  continue  to  resist. 

69.  What  money  compensation  was  given  for  duty  work? — It  is  only  Is.  Id.  for  each 
man  and  a horse. 

70.  Has  any  representation  upon  this  subject  ever  been  made  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners, as  far  as  you  know? — I do  not  think  there  has  ; hut  with  regard  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  it  was  useless  to  do  it : they  have  no  power  ; they  are  a corporate 
body. 

71.  Upon  what  documents  did  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  make  the  calculation  upon 
which  they  demanded  that  sum  ?— They  sent  down  a printed  form  to  he  filled  up  by  me, 
calling  upon  me  to  give  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenants,  and  the  value  of  what  I held  in  my 
own  hands. 


72.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  of  the  return  you  made  ? — It  was  £40  10s. 

1 3.  What  is  the  amount  of  their  valuation? — They  took  mo  at  my  own  valuation,  and 
they  gave  me  this  amount  as  the  charge  upon  my  own  valuation.  I have  known  instances 
where  they  did  not  take  people’s  valuation,  hut  sent  persona  to  value. 

14.  What  is  your  renewal  fine  at  present,  suppose  you  renewed  annually? — I could  not 
state  that,  for  we  never  do  it  on  these  monsell  lands  ; it  is  never  done  except  on  large  farms. 

10.  Y hat  is  the  alteration  in  the  law  which  you  would  propose  ? — I would  suggest  that 
they  should  have  no  right  to  charge  a beneficial  interest  from  capital  spent  by  the  tenant 
upon  the  lands.  If  a man  is  to  be  charged  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  or  any  lease,  fox- 
all  the  capital  spent,  ho  wiU  he  certainly  slow  to  improve,  anil  coming  towards  the  end  of 
me  lease  he  will  not  improve ; so  that  it  will  not  keep  the  landlord  in  a better  position  than 
lie  would  otherwise  bo  in.  In  this  case,  with  respect  to  these  towns,  all  improvements  wiH 
eease,  because  we  do  not  stand  in  the  same  position  that  wo  did  under  the  bishops. 

(0.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  the  occupation  of  land 
w ^ think  the  tenants  will  not  really  hi;  able  to  pay  the  rents  they  are  charged, 

_u  et  "f®?*  Pa3r  “ie  rents  as  they  think  best.  They  should  ho  allowed  for  their  improve- 
ments at  the  time  of  their  dispossession,  and  that  would  he  no  injury  to  the  landlord ; 
ecause  it  a man  is  dispossessed  I.  have  known  another  tenant  come  in  and  pay  the  samo 
eY  °}J»y  311  equivalent,  and  if  ho  did  not  pay  an  equivalent,  he  would  bo  willing  to 
Li-  ac  “tl0lud  rent : and  I have  known  where  a tenant  was  allowed  to  sell  liis  land  he 
gotmre  than  he  had  laid  out. 

tPnVnr?aVT  p°nsid°red  in  what  manner  that  remuneration  can  ho  secured  to  the 
ontlav  i7~+  *1  1*  ko  fair  to  give  him  the  value  of  the  improvements — not  the  whole 

and  +\e  Va  i 0 , 10  “Hprevenionts  at  the  time  of  Ids  going;  because  as  to  the  wear 

(minimi  has  the  benefit  of  that.  Tho  following  are  the  points,  in  my 

let  to  +iiQ  f interest,  of  landlord  anil  tenant  in  Ireland : — That  the  land  is  usuaUy 

iet  to  the  tenant  without,  m * i....- i„  n i...  ^ / 


althniurii  j °?1&eSue,1Uy s subject  to  such  improvements  being  made  at  the  tenant’s  cost, 
to  surlTtm™ 18  CrS,°d  i!ie  lvalue  of  tho  land; — that  the  tenant  is  compelled  to  submit 
self  and  fan  *1  landlord  may  dictate,  in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  existence  for  him- 
owners  of  the  q . ’ ^erefore,  he  is  not  a free  agent  in  making  a bargain  with  the 

above  stated  1 ’ * 1 • 6 tenant  after  having  rented  land,  under  such  circumstances  as 
the  necewr  ■ sPeu^  us  labour,  which,  in  some  instances,  is  his  only  capital,  in  making 
term  of  twent  uriProvemen1:s>  ig.  on  the  expiration  of  the  leases  now  usually  given  for  a 
produced  bv  1 • ne  YearsJ_genera]ly  charged  an  increased  rent,  or  fine  equal  to  the  value 
hi  bis  own  , 0Ut  a^’  any  compensation ; — that  giving  an  interest  to  the  tenant 

eominff  nearflL°Ve™en-tS  ca.n  3)e  110  “ijiu-y  to  the  landlord,  as  the  effect  weuld  be  that, 
ing  land  ^P^ation  of  his  lease  instead  of  dilapidating  liis  premises,  and  impoverish- 
haproveinent  *1  vl  n°W  ^1C  £cmoval  custom,  ho  would,  on  the  contrary,  take  care  that  the 
Thig  would  pL  ,ert<?  niade,  would  ho  in  good  condition  at  tins  expiration  of  his  lease, 
the  tenant  an  i °^l  a°0  P«llftry,  secure  the  full  value  of  the  land  to  the  owner,  and  only  give 
fion  in  the  rpntl  iU  *u,s  own  labour,  to  which  lie  is  in  justice  entitled ; — that  a reduc- 
78.  Have  vim  Wou1^  llot  reniody  the  evils  complained  of  by  tenants. 

Taut  II  ^ HUS'SesUous  relative  to  the  county  cess  ?— I suggest  that  allowing  tho 
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tenant  for  all  permanent  improvements  whenever  the  landlord  chooses  to  dispossess  him 
and  making  the  landlord  pay  all  taxes  in  the  same  manner  as  they  now  pay  the  tithe  rent’ 
charge,  so  as  that  all  the  tenant  would  pay  should  be  to  the  landlord,  tliis  would  in 
opinion,  remove  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  and  also  the  sting  that  now  exista  on  account 
of  the  one  acting  as  master,  and  the  other  feeling  himself  to  be  the  slave. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


The  Reverend  Joseph  Moreton , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Elphin. 

2.  You  are  a clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  ? — Yes,  I am,  and  surrogate  of  the 

diocese.  ° e 

3.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  with  respect  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
dealing  with  property  held  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ? — I wish  to  state  that 
in  cases  of  irregular  renewals,  where  the  law  is  that  an  improved  yearly  value  shall  be  put 
upon  the  tenant,  the  lands  of  the  tenant  are  valued  according  to  tire  improved  value ; one- 
half  is  taken  as  the  reserved  rent,  and  the  other  half  is  made  the  basis  of  the  calculation 
for  a fine.  I will  state  my  own  case  : The  house  my  late  father-in-law  procured  from  the 
bishop,  was  then  a mere  shed ; he  laid  out  several  hundred  pounds  upon  it,  and  in  order 
to  protect  himself  at  the  time  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  he  got  a lease  in  1836  or 
1837.  He  laid  out  £200  upon  it  since,  and  after  having  made  it  valuable  himself,  it  then 
reverted  to  me  by  marriage  settlement.  It  came  into  my  possession  very  lately ; I seek  a 
renewal,  and  they  demand  from  me  a valuation  of  what  it  would  now  set  at.  it  has  been 
made  valuable  solely  by  the  money  laid  out  upon  it.  It  was  not  worth  more  than  £60,  and 
£600  have  been  laid  out  upon  it ; so  that  I shall,  holding  it  in  trust  for  the  family,  have 
to  pay  an  increased' rent,  and  a large  fine,  in  consequence  of  the  improvements.  That  is 
precisely  the  case  with  me  and  other  tenants.  If  they  would  reduce  the  rent,  or  not  raise 
the  rent,  they  would  be  satisfied. 

4. _  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  this  regulation  with  respect  to  the  valuation  at 
the  improved  value,  in  the  case  of  irregular  renewals,  w'here  the  tenant  is  a person  in  smell 
circumstances  ? — I think  it  stops  all  improvement : I aiii  clearly  of  that  opinion. 

5.  Has  that  been  the  consequence  in  the  town  of  Elphin  ? — It  has,  in  my  opinion. 

6.  What  would  you  suggest  to  obviate  tliis  inconvenience  ? — An  allowance  would  be 

made  for  the  tenant  having  the  advantage  of  his  improvements  during  the  period  lie  had 
enjoyed  them ; and  at  the  same  time  there  should  he  a protection  to  him  to  prevent  his 
rent  being  so  raised,  or  himself  so  mulcted  in  consequence,  as  to  prevent  further  improve- 
ments. 1 

7.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  to  the  commissioners  power  to  reduce 
the  valuation,  when  it  was  proved  to  them  that  improvements  had  been  made  ? — Yes. 

• 8\,  £ y°u  intrusted  with  a memorial  or  document  from  other  tenants  upon  the  sub- 
ject . Yes,  which  I beg  leave  to  hand  in,  signed  by  myself  and  other  tenants.  I was 

chairman  of  the  meeting  where  the  matter  was  discussed [Vide Appendix,  No.  25.] 

Is  tIie  pensell  estate  at  Elphin  of  considerable  extent? — Yes;  the  rental  is  about 
ib00  a year  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  exclusive  of  the  particular  demesne  which 
the  late  Bishop  of  Elphin  had. 

10.  Are  the  tenants  numerous  ?— Yes,  they  are.  Then-  holdings  are,  in  general,  small. 

11.  Who  is  the  agent?— Mr.  John  French,  the  son  of  the  Dean  of  Elphin,  is  the  local 
agent  upon  that  part  of  the  see  lands. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Patrick  MacKeon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Drumshambo. 

2.  Do  you  occupy  land  ? — Yes. 

3.  Are  you  one  of  the  guardians  ? — I am. 

quantity1^  <Luailtity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — Very  little.  My  family  have  a very  large 


5.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  a solicitor  and  attorney. 

b.  VVliat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — I am  acquainted  more  parti- 
cularly  with  Drumshambo.  I know  the  greater  part  of  the  county  of  Leitrim. 

V .“l®  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors  in  the  district.,  or 
^os1:  generally  under  the  proprietors. 

8.  1)0  they  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ?— Generally  at  will, 
in  ww  *n7  a?nety  among  the  tenantry  for  leases  ? — A very  great  anxiety. 

* a 5r  ■ e0tl  111  y011r  opnnon,  has  the  tenancy-at-will  upon  the  condition  of  the  too- 
ants  and  the  mrprovement  of  then-  farms  ?— In  the  first  instance,  in  my  opinion,  it  prevents 
the  property;  and  in  tile  next  instance,  there  is  neither  that 
pmsrut  or  agriculture  nor  the  valuable  improvements  on  the  farms  that  would  otherwise  be 
made  on  those  farms,  to  my  knowledge,  if  there  were  leases. 

tW  ,r°TiS002  V*?  Monies  due  in  that  district  is  it  usually  demanded  ?— Ahont 

dS^nded  to  A^t. 18  ‘ 1 Sh0Uld  6ay'  wHcl1  “ har>*.  for  the  May  ie“‘  ” 

“Y  SJSte™  ?f  rent  Mis  ?— None  that  I know  of;  hut  under  the 

old  loan  tund  system,  which  in  my  opinion  was  a great  injury  to  the  poorer  fanners,  they 
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sought  for  small  loans,  and  in  that  manner  paid  the  middle  landlord  at  once,  and  nrevented 
him  from  seizing  their  commodities  m order  to  sell  them  at  a higher  price  in  the  market 
I cannot  speak  ol  the  new  loan  fund,  it  being  only  a short  time  in  operation 

13.  IThat  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  9_ By  civil 

bill  generally : not  so  much  by  distress  now.  They  have  adopted  the  mode  of  civil  bill 
process  tor  use  and  occupation ; and  I have  known  instances,  at  the  July  sessions,  vrliere 
head  landlords  have  brought  processes  tor  the  rent  due  the  1st  of  May  preceding  'in  this 
county,  both  in  the  upper  part  and  in  the  lower  part.  v 1 

14. '  Do  yon  consider  that  that  system  is  more  severe  upon  the  tenants  than  the  system 

of  proceeding  by  distress  ?—  That  would  be  a very  hard  thing  to  say,  because  they  consider 
the  civil  bill  cheaper.  J 

! 5.  What  is  the  general  expense  of  a distress  when  it  proceeds  to  a sale  ’—I  have  known 
them,  m some  mstances,  to  charge  15s.  or  16s.  for  a small  distress  when  it  proceeded  to  a 
sale.  1 

10.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— Most  gene 
rally  ou  account,  as  far  as  I can  judge  from  my  practice.  b 

17.  Are  there  many  properties  near  you  under  the  management  of  the  courts9— Verv 
few : toere  are  some.  ' J 

15.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  upon  those  estates  compared  to  the  adjoining 
lands  ?— In  some  instances,  where  the  inheritor  will  not  consent  to  an  abatement  the  ten 
antry  are  m a very  poor  state  under  the  courts.  In  other  places,  I should  rather  think  that 
holding  under  the  courts,  they  are  much  better  off  than  holding  under  landlords 

19.  From  what  do  you  conceive  that  arises  ?— Where  an  application  is  made  for  an  abate- 

ment  and  granted,  the  receiver  is  not  so  severe  upon  the  tenants  as  an  absentee  landlord’s 
agenu.  -there  no  distress,  and  they  pay  only  one  half-year  within  the  other.  They  are 
not  made  to  pay  immediately  like  other  tenants.  J 

20.  Is  there  much  practical  difficulty  in  obtaining  a reduction  ?_Yes,  very  great  diffi- 

culty,  I should  say,  from  my  experience.  J 

eery'?— Yes  70,1  professioanlIJ'  ei'S»Sctl  ™ malting  applications  to  the  court  of  chan- 

it  ■ w-v"  8tate  *h,-  Tf1,' mBt  °f  aDch  an  “PP^ation  ?-It  depends  upon  whether 
n is  bj  petition  ol  application  to  the  court.  One  is  by  petition  to  the  Chancellor  and  the 

e.vpensfve°S  ^ api>Ilcat1011  t0  tho  00urt;  upon  that  it  is  very  difficult  and  more 

caseB.  do  l>arfe>  P'-occod  by  petition,  and  in  what  cases  by  application  to  the 
court if  the  receiver  consents,  you  can  proceed  by  petition ; and  if  the  inheritor  refuses 
“1  *¥  f I'on  >m,st  apply  upon  affidavits  specially : and  it  stands  upon  tho  affidavits 
° ‘country  whether  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  interfere,  when  the  inheritor  will 
not  allow  of  the  aoatoment. 

‘Vi0  ortlil!My  ospense,  in  the  first  place,  when  there  is  no  opposition  ?_A 
fen  pounds  J,ot  more  m tho  second  case.  They  must  vary  in  every  case.  ‘ 1 
ji.  there  many  properties  of  minors  or  lunatics  under  tho  management  of  tho 
courts  m your  neighbourhood  ?_No ; I do  not  know-  of  any,  except  one. 

exaedyaware^of^that  Wlletl'0r  fto  110'T  ruloB  bavo  bocn  bl'°‘lS>>‘  into  operation  ?— I am  not 

vouI'nS™,re-SP™t  ?°  tbo  oon.t'ition  of  the  fanning  population,  are  the  large  farmers,  in 
ham;  more  +1  ]1U.P]  oying  m then-  condition  in  the  world  ? — For  the  last  few  years,  and  per- 
mps  more,  the  large  farmere  ai.-e  not  improving. 

my  neighbourhood^ t0nimtlJ  at  ad  nnproving  ?— They  are  in  a very  impoverished  state  in 

bm  not  mol'° tllim  M- 01  “■ » ** 101(1  ™ 

oliod^^  ^ie  ^amers.  capital  sufficient  for  their  operations ; and  if  not,  how  is  it  sup- 
rentlv  ^f180118  111  tie  larSer  class  of  farmers  are  rather  well  oft'  for  means,  appa- 

rich  that  I ffund^^bty^oS7616^  * professioual  thai  1 considered  extremely 

Yes1-  ^ “lstauces>  supplied  from  the  loan  funds  to  the  small  tenantiy  ? — 

oo  tin  x .°“®1^er  the  local  usurers  the  great  curse  of  the  country, 
my  sevpn  xt  w 10  rat-e  *lvfce*'est  charged '? — It  would  be  impossible  for  mo  to  tell,  though 
pose  Tinni-i,.  CXpeneuce.  before  the  barrister  should  enable  me  to  form  an  opinion.  Sup- 
it  was  sell c,  araiei‘  required  one  cwt.  or  two  of  meal,  when  the  season  got  advanced,  and 
£1.  \x  xi  ® 1 ca?^  market  at  13s.,  the  local  usurer  would  require  an  I O U for 

given  it  him  _>ni0!:ty11.s  a:^cr  that  he  might  sue  for  it ; and  the  unfortunate  person  who  had 
so  continup  tuf3!  to  give  him  5s.  or  6s.  interest,  and  give  him  another  I 0 U,  and 

inown  ntW  ; * severa^  pounds.  This  came  before  the  court;  and  I have 

13s.  aiifUn™  nvS^ere  13s.  was  given  and  6s.  8 d.  charged  for  a half-year  for  tho 
often  Ido  Do;,! /°x.  UUln°  processing  the  unfortunate  defendant  until  I have  known  very 
33.  £ Pil  l f05  tllat  1 35-  That  has  come  before  me  in  my  profession, 
funds  6 ClaSS  *oca]-  usiu'era  been  diminished  by  tho  operation  of  the  loan 

alread^tnffa^Ti’  vas  ^10  s7stem  of  loan  funds  been  advantageous  to  the  farmer? — I have 
35  'is  tii  1 believe  110t- 

?Ll  woul^say6  rGnt  P^acec^  ou  smaU  tenantry  higher  than  that  upon  the  largo 
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36.  Considering  the  difference  of  the  land,  do  you  consider  that  the  acreable  rent  placed 
upon  the  small  tenantry  is  greater  than  upon  the  large  grazing  farms  ?— I do. 

37.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — Yes. 

38.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  it  ? — From  £6  to  £8  an  acre  in  this  county,  which  I con- 
sider extremely  high. 

39.  How  is  the  payment  of  it  recovered  or  enforced  ? — Until  very  lately  the  crop  was 
detained  for  the  rent.  The  recent  decision  is,  that  it  is  merely  a personal  undertaking,  and 
that  the  landlord  has  no  right  to  detain  the  crop. . That  is  the  decision  in  this  county.  1 
believe  there  is  no  statute  law  upon  the  subject. 

40.  What  has  been  the  consequence  of  that  decision? — Most  generally  they  are  sued  for 
the  rent  by  civil  bill  process,  any  defaulting  con-acre  tenant. 

41.  Has  it  increased  or  diminished  the  letting  of  con-acre  ? — No,  I should  not  say  that  it 
has  ; but  it  has  increased  the  rent  paid  for  con-acre. 

42.  How  do  you  consider  it  has  had  that  effect  ? — The  first  reason  1 say  it  has  had  that, 
effect  is,  that  the  middle  landlord  formerly  considered  he  had  a lien  upon  the  crop ; and 
now,  he  not  having  a lien,  tabes  security,  and  therefore  increases  the  rent,  not  finding  his 
remedy  so  easy.  The  effect  is,  it  induces  him  to  take  security,  which  increases  the  burden 
upon  the  con-acre  occupier. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

John  Hamilton  Peyton,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Port,  near  Leitrim. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  ? — Yes. 

3.  Are  you  a land  owner  and  land  agent  ? — A land  owner. 

4.  Do  you  yourself  occupy  any  land  ? — Yes. 

5.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy? — Between  forty  and  fifty  acres  where  I lire, 
and  then  I hold  about  thirty-five  acres  at  another  place,  which  is  let  to  another  gentleman, 
and  which  I sent  back  again  from  the  middleman,  in  consequence  of  a brother-in-law  of 
mine  dying. 

6.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — I live  in  the  barony 
of  Leitrim  : my  own  property  is  on  the  edge  of  the  Shannon. 

7.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  principally  arable  ? — Yes. 

8.  Are  the  farms  large  or  small  ? — There  are  some  grass  farms  on  it,  the  rest  is  generally 
tilled. 

9.  What  is  the  size  of  the  grass  farms,  generally  ? — Generally  about  thirty  acre  farms. 
Some  are  much  larger,  160  or  170. 

10.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  that  neighbourhood? — No,  not  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

1 1.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  your  opinion  ? — I can- 
not say  it  is  improving. 

12.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — No,  not  in 
this  neighbourhood.  They  are  getting  one  up  at  Mohill,  which  takes  in  part  of  this ; but  I 
did  not  join  them,  because  I did  not  think  that  they  would  do  what  1 considered  would 
benefit  the  people  : it  is  only  in  its  infancy  at  present. 

13.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — They  hare 
varied  from  three  or  four,  up  to  ten  or  sixteen  acres. 

14.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy? — I cannot  say  now;  there 
was  some  on  my  estate  which  I divided,  and  every  tenant  has  his  own  holding — they  are 
getting  into  that  way  generally,  now : they  were  the  cause  of  a great  deal  of  dispute. 

15.  Do  the  small  tenantry  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — The  loan  fund 
supplies  a great  number  with  money. 

16.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  effect  of  that  system  ? — Some  of  the  lower 
orders  of  people  have  told  me  they  considered  it  a benefit,  and  others  have  told  me  they 
considered  it  injurious. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease? — Principally  by  lease  in  uiy 
neighbourhood. 

18.  Are  there  any  peculiar  covenants  in  those  leases  ? — Yes,  in  some  of  mine  there  are 
many  ; but  I have  never  been  able  to  get  them  fulfilled. 

1 9.  hat  are  the  principal  covenants  that  have  given  you  trouble  ? — They  were  only  to 
break  up  a certain  quantity,  and  to  keep  up  the  fences  in  a particular  manner. 

20.  Have  you  any  clause  against  subdividing  or  subletting  ? — Yes ; I put  a clause  in  that 
they  should  not  do  it  without  my  consent. 

a \ .vjLV6  taken  any  Bteps  to  enforce  that  ? — There  was  only  one  tenant  that  did  it, 
and  1 did  not  take  any  proceedings  against  him. 

22.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  that  neighbourhood  ?— No,  I have  not 
known  of  any  for  some  years  past. 

23.  YV  ith  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  iu  the  world  ? — I do  not  think  they  are  getting  better  or 
vorse  ; those  who  have^  their  lands  at  a fair  value,  are  going  on  veiy  well. 

24.  Are  the  small  tenants  getting  better  ?— Those  under  the  head  landlord  are  domg 
very  well ; but  those  under  the  middlemen  are  not 

25.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  in  the  worid,  or  otherwise  ?— There  are  not  many 
persons  who  seek  labour  m my  neighbourhood ; sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  get  them.  There 
are  cottiers  backwards  and  forwards. 
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26.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — Tenpence  in  summer,  and  8 cl  in  winter,  is  paid  I6*A  July,  1844. 
for  constant  employment.  Some  have  them  cheaper  than  that.  

2T.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — Yes.  385. 

28.  What  is  the  rent  ?— It  is  sometimes  let  as  high  as  £8  or  £9  an  acre ; in  my  district  John  H>  Peyton*  “* 
there  are  some  let  at  £9-  If  a gentleman  was  setting  a farm,  and  wanted  to  get  an  oat 
crop,  he  would  not  charge  any  thing  like  that. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

Patrick  Nolan,  sworn  and  examined.  386. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I lived  at  Emly,  under  the  Bishop  of  Elphin.  Patrick  Nolan. 

2.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — Nine  acres. 

3.  When  did  you  lose  those  nine  acres  ? — In  the  year  1840. 

4.  How  did  you  lose  them  f— They  dispossessed  me,  and  served  me  with  an  ejectment, 
and  turned  me  off. 

5.  Who  served  you  with  the  ejectment  ?— The  Bishop  of  Elphin’s  agent. 

6.  Had  you  any  lease  ?— Yes,  a forty  years’  lease,  from  Bishop  Law  The  lease  had  ex- 
pired ; but  it  was  not  at  the  time  of  the  ejectment,  it  expired  four  days  afterwards. 

7.  Why  did  you  not  renew  it?— I went  to  Mr.  Borrowes,  the  head  agent,  at  Dublin,  and 
he  gave  me  a writing  down  to  the  bishop  that  I was  liable  to  get  a renewal,  and  I offered 
him  the  money  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Smith  was  the  agent,  and  Mr.  Smith  wanted  the  land  for 
himself. 

8.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  ?— No,  only  half  a year’s  rent,  and  I offered  that  before  two 
honest  witnesses,  and  offered  £3  an  acre  hue.  1 was  told  to  offer  them  that,  and  negociate 
the  payment ; and  I offered  them  £27  l Os.  iu  bank  notes,  and  offered 'them  the  rent. 

9.  Did  you  offer  them  the  costs  ? — No,  there  were  no  costs. 

10.  Were  there  any  other  persons  circumstanced  like  you? — No.  I had  a nice  holding 
there,  and  a nice  house  I built ; it  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidding,  and  I memorialed  the 
bishop. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.  ] 

James  Hogg,  sworn  and  examined.  387. 

1.  What  part  of  the  country  do  you  live  in  ? — Cootehall,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon.  James  Hog?i 

2.  Do  you  hold  any  lands  in  that  district  ? — I hold  one-half  of  27  acres,  2 roods,  and  26 
perches.  There  is  another  man  along  with  me  as  a co-partner.  I pay  £2  2s.  of  the  average. 

3.  Is  that  the  usual  rent  of  land  in  the  district  ? — The  usual  rent  is  from  20s.  to  25s. 
under  the  head  landlord. 

4.  Are  there  many  other  tenants  in  the  district  like  you  who  pay  more  than  the  ordinary 
rent?— There  are  other  tenants  who  hold  under  the  second  landlord  who  pay  £2.  I am 
under  the  third  landlord ; I ant  paying  £2  2s.  at  an  average. 

5.  Do  you  know  the  rent  paid  to  the  first  landlord  ? — The  man  I took  it  from  pays  £l  14s., 
and  the  first  pays  21s. 

6.. Do  you  know  what  that  land  is  valued  at  by  the  government  valuation? — Yes  ; that 
holding  is  valued  by  Mr.  Thompson,  the  government  valuator,  at  £34  upon  twenty-six  acres 
and  a half.  l j 

7.  What  kind  of  cess  do  you  pay  in  the  pound  ? — I think  it  is  Is.  1M  in  the  pound  half- 
yearly. 

8.  Is  there  any  statement  which  the  tenantry  in  the  district  wish  to  make  to  the  com- 
nnssionevs  through  you? — That  they  pay  rent  far  beyond  the  value,  and  they  are  not 
allowed  the  fair  proportion  of  the  poor  rate. 

[ The  witness  withdreiv. ] 


Bryan  Bogan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  upon  the  lands  of  Turnamoyle,  in  the  county  of  Cavan 
since  I was  reared. 

2.  How  much  land  did  you  hold  ? — Four  acres,  paying  25 s.  an  acre  for  it.  I purchase! 
it  irom  one  Peter  Dolan,  who  lived  on  the  land. 

!?'  ™ fear  you  pin-chase  it  ? — Seven  years  ago. 

^ tv  ^ease  expifed  ? — Yes ; the  life  dropped. 

5.  Did  the  landlord  who  came  in  dispossess  you  ? — Yes,  and  gave  it  to  another  that  nevex 
occupied  it  before. 

6.  'Were  there  any  others  dispossessed  besides  yourself? — No,  there  was  not,  only  the 
peop  e that  lived  on  the  low  lauds.  They  were  sent  to  the  barren  mountain,  which  was 

wk  ot.^er  fresk  tenants  brought  in  on  the  low  lands. 

Leitrim  ^ ^ t'10ae  fresk  tenants  come  from  ? — Some  of  them  came  from  the  county  of 


]*at  Y18  landloi-d  that  brought  them  there  ? — Mr.  Fawcett  was  the  agent,  and 
Q m®  m EnSland  » the  landlord. 

* " j ere  do  you  live  now  ? — In  the  county  of  Leitrim.  I have  a cabin,  backwards  and 
6Ver  s*nce‘  i kept  cows,  backwards  and  forwards. 

, . ‘ “any  cows  have  you  ? — Four  cows  always. 

• a?e  you  any  horse  ? — N o.  The  cows  are  grazing, 

[The  witness  withdrew 


388. 

Bryan  Rogan. 


See  Messrs.'  Johnston 
and  Fawcett's  State- 
ment, 

Appendix  B , No.  44, 
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1 Rlh  July,  1844. 

389. 

Mr.  James  Cowan. 


Mr.  James  Cowan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  reside  ? — Cahirtown,  within  a mile  and  a half  of  this  town. 

o Do  you  hold  any  lands  in  your  own  hand  ? — Yes,  about  thirty  acres. 

3 what  is  the  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— Almost 
entirely  tillage.  There  are  very  few  grazing  farms  in  the  district.  . 

4 Are  the  farms  large  or  small?— They  arc  mostly  small;  there  is  not  more  than  100 
acres  in  any  one  grazing  farm,  and  the  tillage  farms  are  much  smaller.  I believe  we  may 
average  them  nearly  from  two  acres  and  a half  to  ten  acres. 

5.  What  is  the  usual  rent  paid  for  land  in  tlus  district  ?— I think  about  0O5.  an  acre. 

G.  Is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a high  rent? — Yes ; it  is  a high  rent. 

T What  proportion  docs  that  bear  to  the  government  valuation  /—It  is  nearly  double 
the  'government  valuation.  When  the  government  valuator  was  out,  I walked  over  the 
townlands  with  him,  and  that  is  the  reason  I know.  . , 

5 What  proportion  clces  it  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  /—I  think  it  bears  a little 

more  than  that ; but  that  is  generally  nearer  the  value  of  the  ground  than  even  the  govern- 
ment valuation.  , . _ - . 

0.  IIow  soon  is  rent  demanded  after  it  becomes  due  ?— In  general  111  a month  afterwards. 

10.  Is  there  anv  running  gale? — No.  . 

11.  Is  it  paid  by  bill  ? — Mostly  by  bill,  of  late,  since  the  bank  system  got  nito  tins  town 

and  neighbourhood.  . 

12.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  procuring  the  rent?— 
They  did  heretofore  ; before  the  bank  was  established  they  did. 

13.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  loan  funds?— If  properly  managed,  they  would  bo  of 
great  use  in  the  country,  but  they  are  badly  managed ; they  are  charging  about  forty 
per  cent. 

14.  Is  the  receipt  for  rent  generally  given  for  the  particular  gale?— In  seme  instances, 
but  mostly  not. 

15.  What  is  the  cause  of  not  giving  them  a receipt  for  the  gale  ?— Some  have  got  an 
abatement,  and  they  bold  it  over  them  in  terrorem,  and  do  not  give  them  a receipt  in  full. 

1(3.  Is  that  practised  to  any  extent? — It  is,  I may  say,  general. 

17.  Are  the  lands  mostly  held  at  will  ?— Yes  ; by  the  lower  orders  of  the  tenantry. 

IS.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  county  of  Leitrim  or  Roscommon  ? — Of  Leitrim.  I have 
received  rent  in  Galway,  Leitrim,  and  Roscommon. 

19.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  who  hold  at  will,  improve  less  than  tenants  who  hold 
by  lease  ? — Very  much  so  ; those  who  hold  at  will  take  wliat  they  can  out  of  the  ground, 
and  they  live  in  hovels,  in  a bad  state,  and  do  not  improve  at  all. 

20.  Is  rent  recovered  by  distress? — Very  much  so — generally  so  ; and  they  are  generally 
very  severe  in  that,  so  far  as  charging  the"  poor  creatures  extraordinary  driver’s  fees,  and 
all  those  things  that  are  very  injurious. 

21.  Is  distress  more  usual  than  civil  bill  process? — Latterly  civil  bill  is  resorted  to  more 
than  distress ; for  the  poor  creatures  have  not  any  cows  or  calves,  or  any  thing  but  a pig. 

22.  Are  the  lands  distrained  merely  to  induce  the  tenants  to  come  forward,  or  is  the 
distress  sold  ? — They  sell  the  distress  wherever  they  distrain  at  all ; but  where  there  is 
nothing  to  take,  they  resort  to  process. 

23.  What  are  the  fees  charged  in  the  case  of  a distress  ? — One  shilling  generally,  for 
driving. 

24.  Does  the  bailiff  drive  often  for  the  same  rent? — Yes,  they  do. 

25.  Does  the  bailiff  require  the  authority  of  the  agent  for  each  particular  driving? — hi 
most  cases  they  do  not.  They  often  go  of  then-  own  accord  to  extort  money. 

2G.  Can  you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I can ; on  my  oath. 

27-  Is  it  pretty  general,  or  very  prevalent  ? — Yes ; it  is  very  prevalent,  indeed,  and  very 
general.  I am  obliged  to  discharge  bailiffs  myself,  for  attempting  to  do  so  in  many  in- 
stances ; when  they  found  my  back  turned  they  would  endeavour  to  raise  money  in  that 


way. 

28.  Are  you  at  present  receiving  any  rents  for  any  estates  in  this  neighbourhood? — ho; 
I am  rather  too  old  to  interfere,  though  I satisfied  myself  so  far  as  giving  some  abatement, 
and  the  creatures  seemed  very  grateful. 

29.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  improve  their  lands  in  the  way  of  drainage  ? — Where 
there  is  tenure  given  they  do  improve  ; and  latterly  they  are  getting  into  the  practice  of 
green  crops,  and  that  has  done  them  a great  deal  of  good. 

30.  Do  you  confine  the  observation  of  their  having  got  into  a system  of  green  crops  to 
tenants  who  hold  by  lease  ? — That  description  of  tenants  do  as  much  as  they  can. 

31.  In  your  opinion,  do  they  find  that  it  enables  them  to  hold  more  stock,  and  conse- 
quently to  pay  their  rent  better  ? — Yes ; they  are  getting  very  fast  into  that  system. 

32.  Did  you  receive  rents  to  any  large  amount  ? — To  the  amount  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand a year. 

33.  When  did  yon  cease  to  receive  rents  ? — About  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

34.  Is  the  system  of  purchasing  the  good-will  of  a farm  from  the  occupying  tenant 
prevalent,  and  recognised  in  the  district  ? — In  many  districts  I find  it  to  be  tbe  case.  Those 
going  to  America,  or  the  widows  of  people  that  died,  and  were  not  able  to  keep  their 
holdings,  they  used  to  sell  oft’  their  holdings. 

35.  Was  it  recognised  that  the  land  could  not  be  taken  from  the  tenants  by  the  land- 
lord, or  otherwise,  without  paying  them  so  much  good-will  ? — It  must  be  with  the  consent  01 
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the  agent  or  the  landlord  before  they  could  dispose  of  the  ground.  Where  a good  agent 
was,  or  a good  landlord  was,  they  used  to  get  a good  sum  for  it. 

36.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district?— No,  there  has  not ; for 
when  the  farms  were  taken  in  large  quantities  they  were  grazed  on,  and  that  injured  very 
much  the  employment  of  the  poor. 

37.  Has  there  been  much  turning  away  of  tenants  to  make  large  farms,  in  the  last  ten 
years  ? — No  ; they  do  not  attempt  to  enter  upon  that  system,  except  with  very  few. 

‘ 38.  Does  the  subletting  system  continue  ? — Yes,  it  does,  indeed. 

39.  Are  there  any  steps  taken  by  the  landlords  to  prevent  it  ?— No  ; in  most  instances 
not.  Any  one  that  had  old  leases  could  not  be  prevented,  and  those  who  have  got  new 
leases  I do  not  see  that  they  ever  interfere. 

40.  How  small  a holding  have  you  known  to  result  from  the  system  of  subletting  ? An 

acre  and  a half  to  an  acre,  held  by  a family  of  five. 

41.  How  does  a family  manage  to  live  upon  an  acre  and  a half,  paying  rent? They 

strive  to  pay  the  rent  with  the  pig,  and  then  they  live  on  the  potatoes.  They  have  scarcely 
a cow  with  the  one-fourth  of  them. 

42.  If  the  potato  crop  fails,  what  becomes  of  them  ? — If  the  potato  crop  fails — and  there 
is  every  appearance  of  it  fading  this  year — they  must  go  and  beg,  for  they  would  rather  do 
any  thing  than  go  into  the  poor-house. 

43.  They  cannot  get  employment  ? — No,  they  cannot.  Employment  in  this  country  is 
miserable,  and  if  they  get  6 d.  a day,  or  5d.  a day,  with  their  meat  and  drink,  it  is  the  most 
they  would  get  in  this  country. 

44.  Do  you  consider  that  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — Yes,  I do. 

45.  Do  you  find  that  the  small  tenantry  are  improving,  or  otherwise,  in  their  condition? — 
Indeed  they  are  not : it  is  the  want  of  tenure. 

46.  The  small  tenant  who  has  not  capital  in  money,  do  you  conceive  that  if  he  had 
tenure  he  could,  in  most  cases,  improve  the  land,  and  better  his  condition  ? — I am  certain 
he  would,  even  without  money  at  all;  it  would  encourage  him.  But  if  the  landlords-gave 
them  any  thing  like  the  ground  at  a fair  rent,  or  at  a valuation,  that  would  entitle  them  to 
do  so,  they  would  be  well  inclined  to  improve. 

47.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  this  neighbourhood? — It  does. 

48.  What  is  the  usual  price  given? — From  £3.  I have  set  con-acre  myself  this  year  at 
£6 ; and,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  manured  ground,  at  £8. 

49.  Was  £3  for  stubble  land  ? — No,  it  was  for  moory  ground ; it  was  in  stubble  before. 
They  manured  it  themselves  before  giving  £3  an  acre. 

50.  How  is  the  payment  recovered  ? — The  creatures  pay  the  con-acre  almost  always  at 
Christmas ; they  would  do  any  thing  to  pay  it,  or  they  will  give  you  labour  for  it. 

51.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — Very  little.  I do 
not  think  there  are  any  outrages  in  this  neighbourhood. 

52.  Are  there  any  estates  in  this  neighbourhood  under  the  courts  ? — I do  not  know  of 
many  estates  set  under  the  courts  in  this  neighbourhood. 

53.  Are  there  any  estates  of  absentees? — Yes,  a great  many.  Mr.  St.  George’s  is  an 
absentee  estate,  which  we  sit  on  at  this  moment : he  is  an  absentee. 

54.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  management  of  absentee  estates  and  those  of  resi- 
dent proprietors  ? — The  agent  has  the  responsibility  of  it,  and  the  blame  of  it,  in  most 
instances. 

55.  Are  there  resident  agents  upon  all  the  absentee  estates  you  know  ? — No.  Upon 
Lord  Leitrim’s  estate  there  is  no  resident  agent. 

56.  Does  not  the  present  Lord  Clements  reside  ? — Yes. 

57.  Does  not  he  attend  to  the  state  of  the  tenantry,  as  far  as  the  employment  of  the 
tenantry  is  concerned  ? — Yes,  he  does  as  much  as  possible  ; but  it  is  a great  misfortune,  I 
have  the  honour  of  knowing  Lord  Leitrim  and  Lord  Clements,  and  they  certainly,  along 
with  the  rent,  make  the  tenants  pay  a poundage  of  Is.  in  the  pound,  along  with  paying 
the  rent. 

58.  Is  that  the  practice  upon  many  estates  in  the  country  ? — No. 

59.  Was  that  the  old  practice  formerly  in  this  country? — Never. 

60.  How  were  the  agents  paid  ? — It  was  taken  out  of  the  money  they  received ; hi  sett- 
ling the  account  they  deducted  so  much  in  the  pound. 

61.  Is  it  paid  on  that  estate  by  the  tenants^? — Yes,  it  was  heretofore ; I do  not  know 
what  the  present  agent  may  do,  because  thelformer  agent  has  died.  An  agent  is  lately 
appointed,  I understand. 

62.  Is  the  property  near  you  ? — I have  been  often  upon  the  property. 

63.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  government  valuation  ? — It  is 
about  3s.  in  the  pound  rent. 

fit  P00r  rate? — The  poor  rate  this  time  is  12 \d. 

. . ~°es  the  landlord  always  allow  his  proportion? — Yes,  but  not  for  six  months  after 
1 r ^ *enaQt-  If  the  cesses  were  paid  by  the  landlord,  it  would  be  a great 
16  fifi  t?  the  poor ; the  poor  man  would  have  nothing  to  pay  but  the  rent. 

1 A v 0U^  y°u  propose  that  the  cess  should  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  or  that  the  land- 
ord  should  pay  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  recover  it  from  the  tenant  ? — I would  leave 
them  to  settle  that. 

67.  What  would  you  do  with  existing  leases? — I would  put  a proportion  on  the  land- 
107’ a Proportion  on  the  tenant. 

o.  something  in  the  nature  of  the  poor  rate  ? — Just  exactly. 

Hart  H.  r 2 L 


16</i  July,  1844. 

389. 

Mr.  Janies  Cowan. 
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69.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer? — If  it  was  possible  to  liave  a fixity  of  tenure 
it  would  be  a great"  improvement ; if  it  was  possible. 

70.  What  do  you  mean  by  fixity  of  tenure  ?— That  every  tenant  should  get  a lease  from 
his  landlord,  and  that  would  enhance  the  value. 

71.  You  mean  a terminable  lease  ? — Yes,  what  is  usual — a life,  or  twenty-one  years. 

72.  Would  you  compel  a landlord  to  give  a preference  to  that  tenant  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  years? — Yes,  I would  positively;  because  I think  he  ought  to  pay  him  for  all 
his  improvements,  and  I think  also  that  it  would  quiet  the  country  very  much. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Crosby  William  Ireland,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Drumsna. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I have  leases  for  ever,  and  leases  for  lives  and  years. 

3.  What  is  the  reason  of  your  attendance  here  to  day  ? — I was  requested  by  the  grand 
jury  at  sessions.  The  barrister  sent  us  a list  of  queries,  and  they  deputed  four  of  their 
number  to  wait  on  the  commissioners,  of  whom  I am  one,  and  the  last  witness  another. 

4.  With  what  part  of  the  district  are  you  well  acquainted  ? — With  the  barony  of  Leitrim 
generally. 

5.  Are  the  large  farmers,  in  your  opinion,  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — There  are 
not  many  large  farmers  ; it  is  confined  to  small  farmers. 

6.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  condition? — No ; I do  not  think  they  are. 

7.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — No,  for  they  have  not  employment. 

8.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ? — The  county  rate  of  wages  is  generally  6d.  a day  with 
their  food. 

9.  How  much  land  have  they  with  their  cottages,  and  what  do  they  usually  pay  for  it?— 
About  four  or  five  acres.  They  are  considered  very  comfortable  tenants  that  have  ten  acres— 
they  are  not  labourers;  the  labourers  have  nothing  more  than  their  cottage  and  a small 
garden. 

10.  What  do  they  pay  for  it  ? — Sometimes  an  acreable  rent;  but  generally  a bulk  rent. 

11.  Do  they  pay  it  in  money  or  in  labour  ? — Sometimes  in  money,  and  sometimes  in  labour. 
They  have  not  their  holdings  from  the  head  landlord,  but  the  middleman. 

12.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district? — Yes. 

13.  What  is  the  charge  for  it  by  the  acre? — That  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil; 
sometimes  it  rates  at  £7  an  acre,  and  I have  known  it  go  up  to  £8  and  eight  guineas : it 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soiL  If  the  soil  has  been  out  of  tillage  long,  it  runs  high. 

14.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — It  bears  in  proportion  to 
the  government  valuation  about  3s.  in  the  pound,  or  fifteen  per  cent. 

15.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  government  valuation  and  the  usual  letting 
value  ? — I think  it  is  one-half  less  than  the  rent. 

16.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice, 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — If  there  was  any  change  contemplated 
by  the  government  as  to  the  payment  of  the  county  rates,  it  would  serve  the  -country  and 
the  poor  generally  if  the  owners  in  fee  were  made  liable  to  it.  Nothing  presses  heavier 
on  the  lower  population  than  the  county  rates  : in  fact,  any  taxation  that  comes  immediately 
on  the  poor  is  very  oppressive  ; they  are  not  able  to  bear  it. 

17.  In  case  of  so  placing  the  rate  upon  the  landlord,  woidd  you  give  him  the  power  of 
recovering  it  from  the  person  holding  by  lease  under  him  ? — My  suggestion  would  be  this, — 
that  the  landlord  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  liable  to  the  county  rate,  and  that  there 
should  be  an  agreement  with  his  tenants  as  to  the  proportion  in  which  they  should  pay  it. 

18.  But  in  the  cases  of  present  leases,  what  would  be  your  proposal" in  reference  to 
them  ? — I think  it  would  be  a hardship  to  break  in  upon  any  of  the  present  leases : I think 
that  both  parties  should  be  protected  in  the  rights  they  have  under  them.  It  is  a general 
complaint,  or  pretty  much  so,  that  the  tenants  have  to  pay  for  roads  that  go  through  their  farms, 
and  they  consider  that  the  landlords,  in  all  instances,  are  remunerated  for  the  full  value  of  what- 
ever ground  is  taken  from  them^for  the  roads.  Their  interest  is  always  considered,  and  the 
full  value  is  paid  the  landlords : they  have  no  right  to  exact  rent  for  the  land  occupied  by 
the  county  roads  that  pass  through  the  farms. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Morgan  Crofton,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Do  you  reside  at  Boyle  ? — Yes. 

2.  You  act  as  agent  for  the  estates  of  Lord  Lorton  in  Boyle,  and  Roscommon,  and  Sligo, 

with  the  exception  of  the  Elphin  estate  ? — Yes.  • , 

3.  Have  you  any  other  estates  under  your  care? — No,  none. 

4.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ?— Since  the  year  1822. 

5.  Are  you  agent  for  all  the  estates  of  Lord  Lorton?— No. 

fi-  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted? — It  is  about  40,000  statute  acres,  arable,  pasture,  and  mountain.  Boyle  is  the 
only  town  on  the  estate ; and  the  population,  according  to  the  census,  is  about  20,000, 
the  gross  population,  men,  women,  and  children. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — Agri- 
culture is  in  a very  backward  condition,  and  but  slightly  improving.  There  is  little  draiu*Se» 
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or  rotation  of  crops,  though  a few  tenants  begin  to  sow  turnips,  and  clover,  and  grass  seed ; 
that  is  all  the  extent  of  the  improvement.  The  manures  are  lime,  blue  gravel,  bog  mould,  and 
burnt  soil.  Burning  the  soil  is  a very  prevalent  practice  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  often 
destructive  to  the  soil.  Animal  manures  are  also  used.  There  is  a farming  society  just 
formed  two  months  ago. 

8.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture';? — I only 
speak  as  to  oui-  own  estate.  I have  taken  down  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of 
culture.  Upon  our  estates  there  are  276  farms  under  six  Irish  acres  each ; 276  from  six  to 
ten  acres  each;  473  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  each  ; ninety-five  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres 
each;  thirty-five  from  fifty  to  100  acres  each;  thirteen  from  100  to  200  acres  each ; five 
from  200  and  upwards,  those  are  old  leases  under  middlemen.  The  grain  crop  is’oats. 
There  is  no  house-feeding ; and  they  cultivate  with  the  loy  or  spade. 

9.  Has  the  improved  tillage  produced  any  increased  demand  for  labour  ? — Not  to  be  per- 
ceived. The  size  of  the  grazing  farms  is  decreasing.  Grazing  lands  are  fast  becoming  til- 
lage, chiefly  in  con-acre.  Our  grazing  farms  are  fast  breaking  up  into  con-acre.  The  effect 
of  grazing  is  unfavourable  to  labour'. 

10.  Do  you  mean  that  the  land  is  being  broken  up  by  the  lessees  ? — By  the  lessees. 
Where  a farmer  has  a good  lease  from  us,  we  never  interfere  with  him,  without  some  very 
grievous  case.  We  do  not  object  to  bis  breaking  it  up  into  con-acro.  There  are  clauses  in 
the  lease  against  it,  but  they  have  never  been  acted  upon.  In  fact,  as  the  con-acre  is  so 
necessary  to  support  the  population,  we  do  not  think  of  interfering  to  prevent  it.  As  to 
the  condition  of  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common,  they  are  generally  in  an  impoverished 
condition ; and  the  most  ruinous  practice  that  prevails  in  the  management  of  land,  is  selling 
land  in  co-partnerships.  We  have  no  protection  for  the  tenants,  and  nothing  but  disputes 
and  quarrels;  and,  as  the  barrister  used  to  tell  them,  any  idle  co-partner  can  ruin  liis 
neighbour. 

11.  Wliat  is  the  usual  rent,  and  in  what  manner  is  it  fixed? — The  mode  of  settling  the 
rent  is  by  our  own  valuation,  and  the  tenant’s  proposal.  Wien  a farm  is  set  in  a number 
of  small  tenements  our  surveyor  makes  a return  of  the  general  value,  according  to  liis  esti- 
mate, which  is  reduced  to  the  usual  abated  rent  that  prevails  on  this  estate,  fixed  by  our- 
selves. We  judge  comparatively.  We  often  reduce  the  surveyor’s  valuation  one-fourth, 
and  then  we  give  the  tenants  the  gross  sum  that  we  think  the  townland  ought  to  pay.  We 
leave  it  to  themselves  to  applot  it,  according  as  the  surveyor  has  laid  it  out.  They  make  a 
return  of  the  comparative  value  of  each  division  of  the  townland,  as  they  have  better  op- 
portunities of  knowing  it,  from  their  experience,  than  we  have.  We  generally  take  it  as  a 
comparative  amount.  Sometimes  they  return  us  a proposal  of  what  they  ought  to  pay  ; and 
if  that  comes  near  to  our  estimate,  we  take  it. 

12.  When  a townland  falls  out  of  lease,  is  any  step  taken  in  determining  the  number  of 
tenants  who  are  to  be  located  upon  it? — Yes,  for  twenty  years  this  has  been  our  mode  of 
proceeding.  W e give  our  directions  to  our  surveyor  (who  is  an  experienced  man,  and  is  a 
county  surveyor).  He  is  to  lay  out  so  many  divisions  of  ten  acres.  We  do  not  limit  it; 
sometimes  eight,  sometimes  nine,  and  sometimes  twelve,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
land,  and  often  the  position  of  the  ground  in  many  cases;  he  lays  out  the  farms  with  that 
new,  and  makes  a return  to  us  of  how  many  divisions  he  can  make  out  of  it.  Then  we 
have  a consultation  generally  with  the  respectable  portion  of  the  tenants  of  those  divisions, 
whether  they  will  support  the  tenants  or  not : they  often  come  in  and  say,  some  of  them 
will  not,  they  are  too  poor.  That  is  our  mode  of  fixing  it ; and  from  experience  we  came 
to  a conclusion,  veiy  early,  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  leave  a mau  upon  less  than  ten  acres,  to 
leave  him  comfortable,  and  pay  his  rent.  That  is  the  conclusion  we  have  come  to  as  to  the 
'nodus  of  settling  the  value  of  the  lands. 

13.  Are  you  influenced  by  the  number  of  people  you  find  upon  a townland  ? — We  make 
as  many  divisions  as  we  can,  according  to  that  view ; and  we  often  divide,  as  we  would  not 
otherwise  have  done.  We  do  not  approve  the  principle  of  cutting  up  our  land;  hut  we 
^^it  necessary  to  act  upon  that  principle,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  numbers  on  the 

14.  In  practice,  have  you  found  that  that  system  imposes  upon  you  the  necessity  of  turn- 

ing away  many  tenants  ? — Yes,  it  is  most  painful,  the  circumstances  of  it.  It  appeal's  often 
- 've  tu5n  away  a great  many  more  than  we  do.  The  only  mode  we  can  tell  the  number 
is  y the  ejectments  we  have  to  serve.  In  taking  up  a farm  from  the  middleman,  we  can 
never  get  possession  but  by  ejectment.  There  is  such  a number  of  tenants,  we  must  our- 
se  xes  get  possession  for  him.  He  can  do  nothing ; and  we  must  take  an  ejectment  in 
every  case : and  the  only  mode  in  which  we  know  the  number  of  tenants  is  by  the  number 
o ejectments ; and  we  may  not  he  able  to  supply  more  than  half  of  them  as  our  tenants, 
and  the  other  half  we  turn  off  ‘ 

o.  i ou  are  speaking  of  persons  who  were  never  your  tenants  ? — Yes,  they  were  under- 
tenants, entirely.  J 

do^>  i?°W  ^ou  ^scertain  what  the  sum  is  that  the  townland  ought  to  produce? — We 

1 + t aPf>r®x*ma^011-  It  is  not  done  scientifically,  nor  is  there  any  one  to  direct  us, 
pay6^  d h'  J,Qrfcoil,s  that  his  land  should  be  set  at  a rent  that  the  tenants  can  all 
a v ’ a ] be  m(IePendent.  The  mode  we  adopt,  for  none  of  us  were  ever  agriculturists,  we  had 
man  wh°  managed  the  estate  under  me  ; he  was  a man  of  very  good  sense, 

. got  a knowledge  of  the  comparative  value  of  the  lands,  and  the  rent  would  he  fixed 

j-  v&J?  vaIue  of  other  lands  upon  the  estate. 

" T>lta  r®®Pect  to  the  tenants,  who,  it  is  considered,  can  be  supported  by  the  town- 
Part  H.  2L2 


Kith  July , 1844. 

3di. 

Morgan  Crofton,  esq. 
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16*A  July,  1844.  lands,  are  the  parties  to  whom  the  holdings  are  given  parties  who  have  resided  upon  the 

1 farm  ? — Yes,  always  ; there  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions.  It  has  always  been  our  rule 

391.  never  to  introduce  any  stranger  into  the  land,  and  that  was  in  consideration  of  the  poor 

Morgan  Crofton,esq.  creatures5  feelings,  that  they  might  feel  that  there  was  no  hardship  in  dealing  with  them' 
and  I never  heard  of  any  discontent  till  the  last  year,  when  they  began  to  make  this  uproar 
about  it.  The  poor  creatures  acknowledged  the  impartiality  of  our  regulations.  Theyused 
to  come  in  and  say,  “ We  wish  the  life  was  gone,  though  we  should  have  (half  of  us)  to  go 
out ; we  cannot  be  worse  off  than  we  are.”  But  the  general  rule  was  never  to  give  it  tea 
middleman,  always  to  the  occupying  tenants,  when  the  lease  fell  in.  That  has  made  the 
great  pressure  upon  our  estate.  Some  of  the  people  upon  these  farms  had  been  there  four 
or  five  years ; they  had  come  in  horn  different  places,  and  taken  very  small  holdings. 

18.  Is  the  arrangement  of  who  is  to  be  retained  left  to  the  bailiff  or  under-agent?— No 
entirely  to  ourselves,  and  even  to  Lord  Lorton  himself.  The  under-agent  is  a man  who 
knows  the  people ; he  goes  through  them  all,  and  gets  their'  characters  as  well  as  he  can 
for  they  are  strangers  to  us. 

See  James  Spellmans  IQ.  It  has  been  stated  to  the  commissioners  that  an  under-agent  of  Lord  Lorton,  of  the  name 
Evidence,  0f  Smallman,  was  dismissed  from  his  service,  it  having  been  proved  that  he  had  indirectly 
/OVa.  3/S.  ’ received  bribes  from  the  tenants,  in  order  to  procure  from  him  farms  that  were  to  be  let?— 
Nothing  of  the  kind  took  place ; on  the  contrary,  Lord  Lorton  was  quite  convinced  of  his 
being  perfectly  free  of  every  charge  of  the  kind.  There  were  a great  many  representations 
made,  but  Lord  Lorton  personally  examined  them,  and  had  all  the  parties  in,  and  traced, 
as  well  as  we  could,  the  rumours,  and  where  they  originated.  It  is  true  that  it  was  proved 
in  three  cases  that  a person  had  received  money  under  the  pretence  that  he  would  be  able 
to  get  a farm  for  the  parties  ; but  though  a relative  of  Smallman’s,  he  was  in  no  communi- 
cation with  him,  for,  through  his  misconduct,  they  had  not  spoken  for  years,  and  never 
succeeded  in  getting  any  farm  upon  the  estate.  Lord  Lorton  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  (Smallman’s)  honesty,  and  saw  no  reason  to  change  it.  The  reason  of  bis 
leaving  the  service  of  Lord  Lorton  was  the  fact  of  Iris  having  been  attacked  with  paralysis, 
which  affected  Iris  mind,  destroyed  his  reason,  and  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

20.  Is  the  rent  fixed  a gross  sum,  or  acreable  ? — It  is  generally  an  acreable  rent. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  lands  of  different  qualities? — The  best 
grazing  farms  are  about  3 Is.  an  acre  upon  our  estate — that  is,  not  including  where  reduc- 
tions have  been  made  for  building — and  28s.  for  the  best  tillage  lands ; a good  deal  of  this 
is  guess  : 25s.  would  be  the  average,  perhaps,  on  the  best  lands,  including  the  allowances 
we  snake.  The  lands  on  the  plains  average  about  255.  an  acre,  and  in  proportion  for  inferior 
lands.  The  average  of  our  whole  estate  is  about  10s.  the  acre. 

22.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  ?— It  u 
about  six  per  cent,  above  the  Ordnance  valuation.  Some  lands  are  higher  than  the  Ordnance, 
and  others  are  under  it.  Upon  an  average,  through  the  whole  of  the  estate,  it  is  six  per 
cent,  above  the  Ordnance,  and  it  is  near  ten  per  cent,  under  the  poor  law  valuation.  A 
year’s  rent  is  due  before  any  rent  is  demanded,  and  then  half  a year  is  taken.  There  is  a 
running  gale.  A few  of  the  larger  tenants  pay  by  two  months’  bills,  but  there  is  no  system. 

23.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  and  what  is  the  usual  rate 
of  interest  ? — The  poorer  tenants,  on  small  holdings,  depend  on  loans  a good  deal, 
and  the  larger  holders  on  the  bank.  Local  usurers  were  accustomed  to  receive  twenty-five 
per  cent. ; but  the  operation  of  loan  funds  and  banks  have  much  reduced  it.  It  runs  from 
5s.  to  35.  in  the  pound,  in  the  country. 

24.  "What  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  charged  ? — Loan  funds  have  charged  hitherto  6 i 
in  the  pound,  and  the  banks,  we  reckon,  about  ten  per  cent.  They  get  small  hills  out  of 
the  bank. 

25.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  loan  funds  generally  ? — I am  the  origin  of  all 
these  loan  funds,  so  that  I am  partial  to  them.  In  the  year  1822  or  1823, 1 struck  out  the 
plan  of  paying  back  Is.  a week.  We  had  commenced  upon  the  plan  of  the  London  Pro- 
tective Peasantry  Society,  when  £40,000  was  invested  in  the  ten  southern  counties.  We 
took  out  a large  sum  to  lend  to  weavers ; and  we  did  lend  it ; but  we  never  got  it  paid  by 
monthly  payments.  Then  it  was  confined  to  one  part  of  the  community;  we  could  not  get 
a general  fund.  _ I heard  of  a case  at  Tullamore,  where  they  had  lent  out  £2  or  £3  at  a 
time  to  the  poor  in  the  hard  season  of  the  year,  and  had  it  paid  back  at  15.  a week ; and 
they  got  it  all  paid  back  when  the  distress  was  over ; and  it  immediately  struck  us  to  try 
it  permanently.  We  did  it  in  a few  cases,  and  we  found  it  so  beneficial  in  numbers  of  cases 
to  the  poor  people,  that  we  went  on,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before  the  printer  was 
making  £150  a year  by  selling  our  plan  and  sending  it  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tba 
plan  was  worked  before  any  act  was  passed  for  the  protecting  of  it.  I am  not  connecte 
with  any  board.  We  do  not  get  the  magistrates  to  assist  us ; and  our  loan  has  succeede 
beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind.  There  would  be  a bankruptcy  if  it  was  to  stop. 

26.  Do  you  find  that  the  same  people  continue  to  borrow  from  it? — Yes.  I have  no 

had  for  five  years  to  sue  any  one,  though  I have  1,000  borrowers  paying  every  wees, 
confine  it  to  charitable  loans  for  the  poor;  and  though  all  the  country  would  come  for  it,® 
tenant  with  ten  acres  of  ground  does  not  get  it.  Where  a man  has  two  or  three  cowM 
refuse  him  a loan  : he  is  too  comfortable ; and  it  is  generally  more  for  the  loose  populate 
than  the  tenants.  . 

27.  What  are  the  terms  ?— They  get  £l , and  they  pay  1 s.  a week  back,  and  they  pay 6 j 
in  the  pound.  That  was  our  plan.  Our  fund  has  been  in  existence  twenty,  years , ^ 
do  not  say  that  every  fund  would  succeed  as  well.  There  is  never  a penny  given  ou 
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out  my  knowledge,  and  there  is  no  one  gets  it  without  my  sanction  and  after  inquiry.  We 
make  the  fund  a mark  of  encouragement.  We  have  reduced  the  cases  at  petty  sessions 
down  to  ten  or  twelve,  and  I think  owing  entirely  to  the  loan  fund.  When  I saw  a party 
quarrelling,  I put  a mark  against  him  in  the  loan.  They  are  afraid  to  appear  before  me  at 
sessions  without  good  cause. 

28.  Is  the  capital  large  ? — About  £1,200— altogether  £1,600  lent. 

29.  What  is  the  usual  way  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— By  ejectment. 
Cattle  are  never  sold  on  this  estate,  and  veiy  seldom  if  ever  driven.  It  is  Lord  Lorton’s 
wish  that  their  cattle  should  not  he  driven. 

30.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ?— No.  Arrears  seldom 

exceed  two  years— I may  say  a year  and  a half.  If  they  are  due  a year  and  a half,  we  take 
proceedings  and  get  rid  of  them.  We  do  not  allow'  them  to  remain  on  the  rent  roll.  The 
receipts  for  rent  are  for  particular'  gales  in  every  instance.  The  tenure  is  generally  under 
the  proprietor.  There  are  some  old  leases  where  there  are  a numerous  tenantry  under 
middlemen,  and  some  under  the  courts.  Under  the  courts,  land  sets  high,  and  is  impo- 
verished also.  The  lands  under  middlemen  are  set  high,  and  in  an  impoverished  state in 

every  respect  more  so  than  under  the  proprietor.  We  suffer  ourselves  from  the  wretched 
state  we  find  the  land  in  under  the  middlemen,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

31.  Is  the  letting  generally  by  lease  or  at  will  ?—  On  large  tenements,  generally  leases ; 
upon  small  tenements,  set  previously  to  1832,  generally  a lease  for  one  life  or  twenty-one 
years ; small  tenements  set  since  1832  are  held  at  wall ; larger  tenements,  where  there  is  a 
slated  house,  are  leased  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  and  a life  in  reversion  or  twenty- 
one  years.  Those  holding  at  will  are  never  disturbed,  unless  from  misconduct  or  subletting. 
The  reason  why  a change  was  made  in  1832,  was  partly  on  account  of  the  tenants  and  land- 
lords coming  in  collision  at  contested  elections ; and  though  they  had  never  done  so  upon 
our  estate,  we  saw  the  unpleasant  situation  it  was  likely  to  bring  us  into ; but  now  it  is 
thought  it  is  the  only  mode  of  stopping  subletting. 

32.  Have  leases  recently  been  made  to  small  tenants  ? — No. 

33.  Do  you  find  the  small  tenants  are  anxious  to  obtain  leases? — No;  we  are  never 
solicited  for  any.  Our  tenancies-at-will  sell  for  as  high  a price  as  ever  any  leases  have  done. 

34.  What  are  the  usual  covenants,  and  how  are  they  enforced  ? — Against,  subletting  or 
assigning,  unless  with  the  consent  and  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  landlord.  There  are 
various  covenants  about  fenping  and  whitewashing,  but  they  are  never  enforced,  and  those 
against  subletting  or  assigning  we  have  never  been  able  to  act  upon,  in  consequence  of 
legal  difficulties ; and  another  thing  is,  they  have  the  power  of  dividing  their  lands  among 
their  children,  if  they  have  a lease.  That  is  a great  obstacle.  There  wras  one  case  where  a 
poor  man  was  nearly  killed  at  an  election.  I brought  him  home  in  my  gig.  He  died  shortly 
afterwards,  and  he  divided  his  land  among  his  ten  children,  and  that  drew  our  attention 
more  particularly  to  it. 

35.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  on  improve- 
ment, or  the  subdivision  of  their  farms  and  the  rent  ? — Leases  on  small  holdings  encourage 
subdivision  of  lands,  and  do  not  promote  agricultural  improvement.  Those  holding  at  will 
are  prevented  from  subdividing,  and  appear  generally  more  industrious,  not  being  able  to  divide 
their  holdings  among  their  children.  It  has  no  effect  upon  the  rent,  not  the  least,  in  practice. 

36.  Are  improvements  usually  made  by  the  tenant  or  by  the  landlord  ?— By  the  tenant, 
the  landlord  giving  him  a per  centage  in  the  reduction  of  his  rent  for  the  sum  expended 
m building  a good  slated  house ; three  per  cent,  is  the  reduction  after  we  have  fixed  the 
rent.  The  rent  is  fixed  at  a fail-  acreable  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  then  the 
reduction  made. 

37.  Is  that  system  confined  to  those  who  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes ; we  have  none  at  will 
who  will  build  a slated  house. 

38..  Are  there  any  instances  in  which  tenants-at-will  have  laid  out  money  in  building  and 
draining,  upon  which  they  have  applied  for  compensation  ? — No  ; there  is  very  little  im- 
provement in  the  building  of  their  houses  and  fencing. 

39.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  to  tenants-at-will? — No;  if  we  put  out  any  one  wo 
should  give  him  an  allowance. 

40.  If  a tenant-at-will  is  anxious  to  improve  his  land  by  drainage,  is  there  any  system  of 
making  an  allowance  by  the  landlord  ? — No  ; there  has  been  no  talk  of  it  till  within  a year 
or  two. 

41.  Then,  those  who  are  likely  to  benefit  by:  this  encouragement  are  those  holding  tho 

large  farms ?— Yes.  - ° 

42.  What  may  be  the  cost  of  the  slated  houses  that  have  been  built  upon  the  farms  ? — 
According  to  the  size  ; they  go  from  £500  to  £1,000  for  the  house  and  offices. 

43.  Does  the  tenant-right  prevail  in  the.  district  ? — It  is  not  prevalent ; when  it  does 
occur  the  purchase-money  is  paid  to  the  tenant.  We  have  very  little  change  of  farms  upon 
our  property.  If  they  go  to  America  they  ask  permission  to  sell,  and  they  are  allowed  to 

o so ; they  sell  then-  tenancies-at-will  for  twelve  years’  purchase  generally ; they  just 
reckon  the  value  of  these  ten  acre  tenements  when  they  get  them  as  £100  to  them,  if  they 
get  under  Lord  Lorton. 

th^^  ^°U  mean  that  £100  has  been  received  ? — No  ; they  reckon  it  as  £100  value  to 

em,  and  would  sell  for  it.  This  year  a man  sold  ten  acres,  his  lease  was  just  expiring,  he 
80  ^ -P7  or  though  the  rent  was  £9.  Then  another  man  gave  about  a year  and  a half 

ago  £72  for  six  acres,  paying  £l  an  acre  for  mountain  land — the  pressure  is  so  great  upon 
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45  Is  it  usual  for  the  tenants-at-will  to  dispose  of  their  farms  ?— We  never  hinder  them- 
but  we  must  approve  of  the  tenant.  There  was  another  case  last  winter  where  a person 
paid  £95  for  a tenancy-at-will  of  ten  acres. 

46.  Is  any  objection  made  to  the  person  purchasing  on  religious  or  political  grounds?^ 
No  • but  we  would  not  admit  any  person  of  bad  character,  or  who  had  committed  anv 
crimes ; but  our  property  is  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics.  We  have  very  few  Protestanfc 
except  among  the  bettor  classes,  and  they  have  been  a long  time  attached  to  the  estate. 

47.  Having  already  explained  the  system  pursued  upon  Lord  Loiton’s  estate  in  dealing 

with  the  tenants  who  may  be  on  a townland  at  the  expiration  ot  a lease,  are  you  able  to 
give  the  particulars  of  the  cases  in  which  that  occurred  ?— Yes  ; I can  give  the  particulars 
of  some.  , . , . . , . ..  , 

48.  On  how  many  townlands  has  that  operation  been  carried  out  in  the  last  six  years  ?— 
Seven  townlands  have  fallen  but  of  lease  in  the  last  six  years,  and  been  subject  to  the  oper- 
ation : they  were  all  middlemen’s  leases.  The  Cultecreiglitane,  Curnaglea,  and  Coma- 
meeltha  townlands  fell  out  of  lease  together,  consisting  of  927  acres  of  bog  and  mountain, 
it  was  leased  in  March,  1769,  for  three  lives,  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Holmes.  The  num- 
ber of  families  we  found  in  possession  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1837  (we  re-set  it  in 
1839)  was  sixty-nine  families.  We  divided  it  into  thirty-six  divisions ; there  was  a great 
tract  of  bog  and  mountain  we  could  make  nothing  of  at  all.  The  number  of  acres  of  each 
ran  to  near  twenty ; there  were  no  large  divisions  upon  it.  £5  15s.  was  the  average  rent  of 
each  holding— that  show’s  the  poverty  of  the  people  and  the  land  : some  of  them  complained 
that  their  division  would  not  maintain  a tenant, 

- 49.  Had  every  one  of  those  parties  been  upon  the  land  before  ?— Yes ; we  did  not  how 
any  of  them ; but  we  chose  those  who  had  the  most  land  in  possession,  those  who  had  the 
best  characters,  those  who  were  most  solvent,  and  those  who  had  been  longest  living 
on  the  land : they  are  examined  by  ourselves,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other.  The 
next  was  Ardsallagh  and  Coolnagranchy,  containing  153  Irish  acres,  that  was  under  a lease 
originally  set  to  Edward  Ellwood,  esq.,  in  1794,  for  three  lives.  It  expired,  and  was  re-set 
in  1842  ; we  found  twenty-four  families  residing  on  that  land  when  the  lease  expired,  and 
we  divided  it  into  twelve  divisions.  There  was  a tract  upon  that  of  nearly  forty  acres  in 
the  hands  of  John  Powell,  esq.,  who  has  the  lands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
Lord  Lorton  gave  it  to  Captain  Duckworth  : it  was  held  as  a grazing  farm ; and  the  other 
part  was  divided  into  twelve  divisions  of  ten  and  twelve  acres  each.  Then  the  next  was 
Drumanowne,  the  number  of  acres  was  ninety-six,  bog  and  mountain ; the  number  of  families 
on  it  was  twenty,  according  to  the  service  of  the  ejectments,  and  we  bad  it  divided  into 
eight  divisions,  ultimately,  and  they  had  eleven  acres  each,  the  average  rent  about  £6  10s,: 
this  rent  shows  the  poverty  of  the  holdings.  Then  Coltobranock,  the  number  of  acres,  ninety- 
three  acres  of  arable,  and  thirty-four  of  bog  and  mountain  ; that  was  set  in  1775  to  Simon 
Purdue  ; there  were  fourteen  families  found  upon  it,  and  there  wore  nine  divisions  made  of 
it  of  ten  acres  each,  and  the  average  value  of  each  was  about  £6  10s.  Learn  was  feet  in 
1792,  containing  102  acres  of  arable  and  83  of  bog,  of  which  now  there  arc  144  acres  sur- 
veyed out  of  it ; the  lease  expired  in  1841,  it  was  re-set  in  1842  ; there  were'  thirty-six 
families,  and  it  was  divided  into  twelve  divisions,  giving  twelve  acres  each.  The  people 
were  so  poor  upon  this  land,  we  had  to  put  paupers  upon  some  of  the  divisions,  and  we  find 
them  so  now;  we  could  not  get  enough  of  solvent  tenants  out  of  that  townland  to  put  on 
them.  I have  an  extract  from  the  poor  law  valuation,  which  shows  the  state  of  this  land 
before  it  fell  out  of  lease ; nothing  is  put  down  against  some  of  them.  Amongst  the  thirty- 
six  some  occupied  only  an  acre,  others  an  acre  and  a half,  and  some  two  roods  ; some  were 
insolvent  and  we  could  not  put  them  into  the  land ; eight  were  valued  under  £l,  and  nine 
as  holding  loss  than  an  acre.  It  seemed  as  if  every  beggar  in  the  country  had  got  upon 
that  townland. 

50.  What  was  the  general  extent  of  the  holdings  ? — Eleven  were  under  an  acre.  These 
were  all  cases  under  middlemen. — [ Vide  Appendix,  No.  26.] 

51.  With  regal’d  to  the  other  townlands  which  were  subject  to  this  operation,  was  it  on 
the  expiration  of  a lease  ? — The  other  townlands  were  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  on  the.Tem- 
plevanny  estate  ; it  became  the  property  of  Lord  Lorton  in  1837,  by  a suit  in  the  family. 
In  the  year  1838  we  got  possession  of  the  farm ; there  were  37  0 acres  of  arable,  and  sidy- 
two  acres  of  bog ; and  the  number  of  families  we  found  upon  it  was  forty-seven,  in  posses- 
sion of  about  twenty-six  divisions,  of  twelve  acres  each.  We  made  as  many  tenements  of 
it  as  there  were  before,  and  I think  that  was  twenty-six.  We  found  them  ,aR- in  co-partner- 
ships,  five  or  six  in  co-partnerships  on  their. divisions.  Our  poor  law  valuation  will  show 
the  nature  of  it,  which  obliged  us  to  re-set.,  the'  whjole  lands.  There  were  twenty-six  di- 
visions made  of  it,  of  twelve  acres  each,  an^  division  "of -fifty-seven  acres.  There  was 
a new  tenant  put  upon  a man  that  was  to  lay  ow.i£400  in'  building  a house,— he  was  a far- 
mer with  capital ; and.  with  the  view  of  settling  down  that  wild  country,  in  the  county  oi 
Sligo,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  get  him  to  build  a house,  and  settle  there,  and  he  had  a 
farm  near  it,  with  under-tenants  on  it,  who  might  improve  by  bis  example,  for  he  is  one  of 
the  best  farmers  in  the  country ; hut  the  reason  of  his  being  put  in  was,  that  the  former 
bailiff  upon  the  estate,  from  the  time  the  lands  came  into  our  possession,  always  had  nrtme 
he  must  leave  the  estate.  He  was  a very  bad  character.  His  son  was  indicted  for  attacking 
with  another  party,  and  committing  a rape  upon  another  man’s  wife,  and  lie,  escaped,  it  7 
accident ; the  other  parties  were  committed ; but  the  complaints  against  him  for  extortion 
were  so  great,  we  told  him  he  could  not  stay  there ; and,  notwithstanding  that,  his  charac- 
ter was  of  bad  repute  in  the  country.  He  and  his  son  held  nearly  fifty  acres  between  them. 
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52.  Were  those  cases  of  extortion  discovered  by  Lord  Lorton?— Yes,  they,  were  made  I6rt  1844. 

known  to  us  by  the  tenantiy  ; and  not  only  that,  hut  wo  learned  he  never  went  out  without  _1 

fire  arms.  He  impounded  the  cattle.  He  was  the  bailiff  of  Lord  Kingston,  before  we  got  391. 

the  lands.  That  was  the  man  we  put  out,  and  we  put  in  this  man ; and  that  was  the  only  Morgan  Crofton,  esq. 
instance  in  which  we  did  so. 

53.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  extortions  from  the  tenants  that  he  was  dismissed  ?— 

Tea,  and  his  general  bad  character,  both.  Then,  here  is  one  that  made  a great  noise,  Car- 
rowkeel;  it  is  stated  that  fifty-four  families  were  put  out.  There  was  a shocking  murder  took 
place  there,  and  that  arose  out  of  a contested  election.  The  bailiff  had  been  upon  the  estate 
thirty-six  years ; he  went  down  and  voted  at  Sligo,  contrary  to  our  wish ; and  that  was  the 
only  case  where  it  occurred.  W e told  him  we  could  not  keep  him  longer.  A very  in- 
offensive man  was  recommended  to  us  by  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a very  fit 
man  for  bailiff.  He  was  foully  murdered  early  one  morning  by  his  next  door  neighbours. 

They  were  tried  for  it.  The  first  jury  could  not  agree,  and  the  next  acquitted  them.  It 

was  "five  years  afterwards  they  were  tried ; and  it  was  on  the  same  townland  the  murder  ~~ 

took  place  by  the  connexions  of  this  man.  That  was  the  first  outrage  upon  the  Boyle 
estate,  and  that  was  after  the  disturbance  in  Longford,  where  several  of  the  tenants  were 
murdered.  Lord  Lorton  wrote  a circular  to  his  tenantry  to  say,  when  the  murder  was 
committed,  if  evidence  was  not  brought  forward  to  convict  the  perpetrators,  the  tenants 
should  be  evicted  when  the  lease  expired.  Five  years  afterwards  the  lease  expired,  and 
he  was  about  to  put  them  out ; but  a gentleman  came  forward,  and  proposed  to  take  the 
land,  and  he  would  deal  with  the  tenants.  This  was  a gentleman,  a native  of  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  a surgeon  in  the  army.  Lord  Lorton  immediately  accepted  the  agreement. 

This  gentleman  built  a house  upon  it.  But  it  was  arranged  that  the  relations  of  the  old 
bailiff  must  go  out,  for  they  were  concerned  in  the  murder;  so  that  instead  of  putting  the 
tenants  out,  .none  of  them  were  put  out  by  Lord  Lorton,  but  the  lands  were  transferred  to 
a middleman,  the  only  exception  upon  this  estate.  He  took  the  management  of  the  lands, 
as  Lord  Lorton  thought  something  must  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  these  outrages,  and  set 
it  to  that  gentleman,  Dr.  Gardiner ; and  all  the  rest  of  the  families  are  living  upon  that 
farm,  with  the  exception  of  the  relations  of  that  man  who  was  the  cause  of  the  outrage. 

Dr.  Gardiner  dispossessed  about  three  or  four. 

54.  Was  the  bailiff  ejected  from  his  land  at  the  time  he  lost  his  situation  ?— No ; he  had 
a lease,  and  we  could  not  put  him  out ; but  he  died,  and  his  wife  died  too,  soon  afterwards, 
very  miserably  wasted  away.  The  man  murdered  was  a man  greatly  liked  in  the  country, 
he  was  a most  inoffensive  man. 

55.  Do  you  know  how  many  tenants  were  upon  that  townland  ?— Twenty-one  tenants 
upon  114  acres,  and  100  acres  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  that  no  house  could  be  put  upon. 

Those  100  acres  were  let  for  £8. 

56.  Have  you.  any  means  of  informing  us  whether  those  original  lessees  were  themselves 
actually  occupants  ?— The  original  lessees  were  middlemen ; they  got  the  land  from  Lord 
Lorton’s  ancestors,  but  the  population  had  grown  up  in  the  meantime. 

57.  Do  I understand  that  the  population  had  come  upon  the  land  since  the  existence  of 
the  lease? — Yes;  no  doubt  since  the  lease  was  made. 

58.  Did  the  original  lessees,  in  the  instances  you  have  mentioned,  occupy  any  of  the 
lands  at  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  the  leases  ? — No ; I do  not  tliink  they  did 

• 59.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  what  has  become  of  the  persons  who  did  not  procure  farms 
npon  the  re-arrangement  of  the  townlands  you  have  mentioned  ?— Many,  of  them,  I know, 
lived  on  the  lands  afterwards  ; they  are  living , as  cottiers,  or  sometliing  of  that  kind.  At 
Ardsallagh  there  were  five  or  six  of  those  families,  said  to  be  put  out,  who  were  living 
under  Captain  Duckworth,  upon  the  land.  Others  went  out ; others  live  with  their  relations 
upon  this  land  or  the  adjoining  land. 

60.  Is  there  any  regulation  upon  the  estate  as  to  the  number  of  cottiers  that  a farmer  is 
to  have  ?— Yes ; we  make  a regulation  as  to  one  or  two  to  twenty  or  thirty  acre  farms. . 

Ja’-l Was  any  thing  given,  in  the  shape  of  a gratuity  in  money,  or  otherwise,  to  the  parties 
■who,  having  lived  upon  the  farms,  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a holding  ? — In  some  cases 
there  were,  in  others  not ; where  they  made  any  improvements  they  were  allowed  for  their 
improvements.  Those  that  came  immediately  from  the  middlemen  to  us  went  out  generally 
with,  a year’s  rent,  and  a year’s  crop,  in  some  instances,  and  took  away  the  timber  of  their 
cabins.  Any  tenants  who  had  made  any. improvements  were  generally  kept;  if  they 
were  not  kept,  they  were  generally  valued,  bytwo  men  being  called  in,  and  received  the 
amount. 

62.  Is  the  amount  of  the  lands  now  held  by  the  tenants  larger  in  quantity  than  they 
lonnerly  held  imder  the  middlemen?— -Yes,  they  are  larger ; it  was  very  seldom  we  found 
them  approaching  to  the  size  we  wished. 

63.  Were  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  demesne  made  within 
T°^  r10’  °r  ^e^ore>  m°stly? — What  has  been  made  in. my  time  has  been  purchased  from 
Lord  Crofton,  and  the  tenants  removed  to’  the  other  end  of  the  estate.  A few  on  the 

ishop.s  lands  were  removed,  but  they  were  there  as  cottiers,  who  had  got  in  there,  and 
hey  were  removed  to  other  houses.  But. as  to  those  he  removed  to  enlarge  Ins  demesne  before 
it  a**6’  CUt  UP  one  bis  best  farms  to  .put  them  on,  and  we  are  suffering  greatly  from  . 

I f ,;e.fpreSent-  . Y»  by  the  poverty  they  are  in.  On  a division  of  seven  acres,  set  in  1813, 

ound  five  families,  and  grown  up  sons. in  each  of  them,  all  claiming  to  have  a division  of 
this  ground.  1 

Are  you  cognizant  at  all  of  the  extent,  to  which  labour  is  given  upon  the  Rockingham 
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portion  of  tlie  estate  ?— Upon  the  average  there  are  200  men  employed  all  the  year  rou  H 
That  is  the  only  place  that  gives  permanent  labour  in  the  country.  They  are  not  th 
tenants ; they  are  persons  who  have  come  there,  and  have  lodgings  under  the  tenants  Th 
wages  are  lOd.  in  summer,  and  8d.  in  winter,  without  food.  About  the  town  the  waees ' 
spring  is  Is.,  and  in  harvest  Is.,  but  there  is  no  general  employment.  We  may  gaf  *1“ 
from  6d.  to  8 d.  the  farmers  in  the  country  give.  •'  1 

65.  Do  you  find  any  disposition  among  the  labourers  to  take  labour  by  task  ?__yp 
little  is  given  in  that  way,  except  that  the  farmers  till  their  con-acre  by  task  work  and 
trench  by  the  rood  or  the  acre,  for  12s.  or  8s.  an  acre,  whatever  their  agreement  is.  ’ 

66.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — Employment  for  the  labourers  is 

uncertain,  and  there  is,  consequently,  great  distress.  They  are  chiefly  supported  by  con 
acre ; when  they  do  not  get  employment,  the  con-acre  employs  them.  The  con-acre  is 
high ; many  of  the  better  class  of  farmers  have  not  capital,  and  it  is  by  con-acre  thev 
cultivate  the  land.  It  is  set  out  in  con-acre,  and  they  get  capital  oflt  of  it.  ^ 

67.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origi- 
nated ? — No,  none  beyond  the  one  to  which  I have  alluded,  if  it  could  be  called  Buch. 

68.  Are  there  any  fees  on  collecting  and  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases,  and  to 
whom  paid  ? — There  are  no  fees  on  collecting  rent,  the  cost  of  ejecting  and  impounding 
excepted ; nor  any  fees  on  granting  leases,  except  the  cost  of  the  lease.  If  we  drive  a cow 
the  bailiff  gets  6cZ.,  and  no  more.  That  is  the  only  thing  I know. 

69.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms '? — May  and  November. 

70.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  or  poor 
law  valuations  ? — About  Is.  2d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  government  valuation  in  the 
half-year. 

71.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted? — By  order  of  the  vestry,  under  the  Ordnance 
valuation,  which  was  made  public  in  vestry,  and  sworn  applotments  are  delivered  to  the 
high  constable.  It  is  levied  in  February  and  June. 

72.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the  land- 
lord ? — It  is  a great  relief  by  getting  rid  of  the  proctor  or  collector. 

73.  Do  you  think  that  the  power  of  distraining  for  rent  could  be  dispensed  with?— If 
the  tenants  were  in  a more  advanced  state,  it  would  be  very  desirable  there  should  be  no 
distress ; but  now,  often  little  can  be  done  without  driving  them.  Such  a thing  as  neglect- 
ing to  cut  their  turf  they  suffered  very  severely  from  for  two  or  three  winters,  for  want  of 
firing ; and  Lord  Lorton  gave  out  a notice  that  where  they  did  not  cut  the  turf  at  a certain 
period,  he  would  stop  it  altogether.  We  gave  out  this  order ; but  it  had  not  the  least  effect 
upon  them,  till  we  were  forced  to  drive  them  for  the  running  gale,  and  they  commenced 
to  cut  the  turf.  We  had  the  cattle  in  the  pound,  and  we  would  not  let  them  out  till  we 
found  the  turf  was  cut.  Now,  these  were  decent  people,  and  not  the  poorest  tenants.  The 
next  year,  when  we  thought  we  should  have  no  more  trouble,  we  found  them  just  in  the 
same  situation ; and  not  one  of  them  would  stir  out  of  his  house  till  they  found  their  cattle 
going.  This  year  was  very  fine,  and  we  thought  we  need  take  no  step  whatever  to  get  them 
to  cut  the  turf ; but  we  found  them  later  than  ever. 

74.  You  have  stated  the  custom  of  the  estate  as  to  making  up  the  rent : is  the  rent  an 
acreable  one,  or  is  it  a lump  rent  upon  the  holding  ? — W e always  make  it  an  acreable 
rent  in  our  lease  book ; and  if  we  make  a lease,  it  is  an  acreable  rent  in  the  lease. 

75.  What -is  the  custom  as  to  a public  road;  if  it  should  run  through  a farm  is  it  in- 
cluded ? No ; we  have  omitted  it  latterly.  It  was  formerly  always  fixed  upon  the  tenant. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  William  Parke,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Within  five  miles  of  this,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

2.  Do  you  hold  much  land  ? — I hold  sixty-eight  acres  where  I live  in  the  county  of  Eos- 
common  ; but  I have  an  interest  in  different  farms  in  this  county. 

3.  You  farm  the  land  upon  which  you  live  ?— Yes ; I have  leases  renewable  for  ever,  and 
other  shorter  leases. 

4.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  wash  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — Yes,  as  to  the 

public  roads.  The  public  roads  I consider  are  very  unfairly  measured  upon  the  tenants, 
because  the  landlords  originally  got  compensation  for  those  roads  when  they  were  first 
proposed  to  be  made,  and  now  thev  are  -m ensure  n-^/vn  +v,„  r — An  a farm 


* gun  

^ now  ttey  are  measured  upon  the  tenants, — for  instance,  on  a farm 
a half  of  road,  and  I pay  for  it ; and  though  the 
rnarl  in  mdoonra/l  omfl  ,o  Iw  +T10+.  measure- 


f h i j • v> ’ , J measurec 

I hold  m Roscommon,  there  are  two  acres  and  a half  of  road,  and  I pay  for  it ; and  though  tne 
landlord  puts  a bulk  rent  upon  the  farm,  the  road  is  measured,  and  it  is  by  that  measure- 
pSd  for  the^land1*  ^ <*Uaatity'  Ifc  is  a g168*  grievance  where  the  landlords  have  been 

5.  If  the  rent  is  put  on  as  a bulk  rent,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  they  are  charged?- 
There  is  a map  attached  with  the  number  of  acres  upon  it 

6.  Did  you  take  the  land  upon  proposal ?— Yes,  I did;  I took  it  upon  an  acreable  rent. 

7.  Did  you  propose  for  a certain  definite  number  of  acres? — Yes,  all  the  arable  land; 
and  it  was  calculated  at  so  much,  with  the  road  measured  in,  as  I afterwards  understood. 

8.  is  it  the  custom  of  the  country  to  measure  the  roads  in  the  farm  ?— Yes. 

9.  Were  you  aware  of  that  at  the  time  you  took  the  lease  ?_Yes,  I think  I was ; but  we 
are  too  anxious  to  get  land.  It  is  a grievance  notwithstanding.  I had  a recent  oonvenatioo 
with  the  surveyor  of  the  county,  and  he  tells  me  that  there  are  about  800  miles  of  roei 
which  he  thinks  would  come  to  £1,200  ayear,  which  the  tenants  ought  not  to  pay.  I 
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also  to  state,  that  it  is  hard  that  the  whole  of  the  assessment  upon  the  county  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Shannon  should  he  put  upon  the  tenants,  though  they  may  hold  at  will. 

10.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  loan  fund? — We  had  a system  to  charge  fid.  in  the 
pound— that  has  latterly  been  reduced  to  Ad. ; but  I see  that  they  charge  2d.  for  the  ticket, 
which  makes  fid.  still : and  I see  that  there  are  some  particular  people  in  the  country  con- 
cerned in  the  loan  funds,  who  would  be  the  last  persons  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
charity;  and  they  would  never  he  concerned  in  it  unless  they  got  something  out  of  it. 
They  are  the  most  oppressive  of  the  landlords,  and  the  most  oppressive  people  in  the  country ; 
and  unless  they  had  some  emolument  out  of  it,  they  would  not  take  so  much  trouble  in  it. 

11.  Has  the  system  of  loan  funds  been  advantageous  to  the  poor  people? — It  was  de- 
signed well  for  the  country ; but  making  these  weekly  payments  they  are  obliged  to  sell 
their  hens,  and  every  little  thing  they  have  about  the  house,  to  meet  these  loans.  If  it  was 
five  per  cent  by  the  year,  and  they  had  to  go  every  quarter,  it  would  be  useful.  A man 
could  go  and  get  five  ‘pounds  and  buy  a cow,  and  the  butter  would  come  to  something  at 
the  end  of  a month ; but  when  they  have  to  make  weekly  payments  it  has  an  evil  tendency : 
it  is  impoverishing  the  people  instead  of  doing  them  good. 

{The  witness  withdreiv.~\ 


Mohill,  Wednesday,  17th  July,  1844. 

Theophilus  Jones,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Drumard,  county  Leitrim. 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted? — The  barony  of  Mohill. 

3.  What  is  the  description  of  the  barony  of  Mohill? — The  land  is  good. 

4.  Is  it  grazing,  or  tillage  land  ? — A great  deal  of  tillage. 

5.  Are  the  farms  large  or  small  ? — Few  gentlemen  have  large  farms ; it  is  generally  cut 
up  into  small  farms. 

6.  What  is  the  usual  size  ? — From  half  an  acre  up  to  ten  or  fifteen  acres. 

7.  In  what  state  is  the  agriculture  of  the  district  ? — In  a very  low  state,  indeed. 

8.  Is  it  improving  ? — Yes,  it  is.  We  have  an  agricultural  society,  and  we  do  what  we  can 
in  that  way. 

9.  Do  you  find  that  any  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  agricultural  society  was 
formed? — It  is  so  lately  formed,  I cannot  say  that  it  has  had  much  effect.  Lord  Leitrim’s 
property  is  more  improved ; he  has  had  a steward,  a Scotchman,  for  some  years : they  are 
improving,  and  getting  into  green  crops,  which  they  knew  nothing  of  before. 

10.  Does  the  system  of  joint-tenancy  prevail? — No. 

11.  Is  there  much  land  held  in  nuidale,  or  in  common? — No,  none  at  all.  I think 
generally  not  above  two  are  joined  together  in  the  land.  We  have  no  commons. 

12.  How  is  the  rent  of  the  land  fixed  ? — By  the  acre. 

13.  By  proposal,  or  valuation  ? — Not  by  proposal ; the  landlord  says  he  will  give  the 
land  at  such  a rent.  The  people  renting  the  land  are  the  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children of  those  who  possessed  it ; they  are  never  dispossessed,  if  they  pay  their  rent, 
hardly. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  ordinary  land  ? — About  25s.  the  Irish  acre. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  crop  grown  ? — Potatoes,  and  oats,  and  a little  flax. 

16.  What  quantity  of  oats  do  you  consider  an  average  acre  would  produce? — I think 
that  the  land  is  so  ill  cultivated,  it  would  produce  a very  small  quantity  of  oats  ; the  water 
is  found  lying  on  it  in  winter. 

17;  What  proportion  does  the  rent  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The  poor  law  valua- 
tion is  equal  to  the  rent  generally. 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  government  valuation  bear  to  the  rent? — It  is  above  the 
rent ; I am  not  able  to  say  how  much. 

19.  How  soon  after  the  rent  is  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ?— Half  a year  generally,  but 
on  most  lands  there  are  three  half-years’  rent  due ; .on  my  own  there  are  a great  deal  more, 
generally  speaking. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  ? — Both  distress  and  ejectment. 

. 21.  Does  one  prevail  more  than  the  other  ? — I think  distress  may  prevail  most,  if  there 
is  any  difference. 

22.  Does  the  proceeding  generally  cease  with  the  distress  being  made,  or  is  the  distress 
usually  sold? — Scarcely  ever  sold.  They  will  always  come  in  and  settle,  after  being  distrained. 

23.  Is  it  usual  to  serve  a notice  of  ejectment,  as  a warning  to  the  tenants  to  come  in  and 
pay  rent  ? — I think  it  is. 

2^-  Does  that  entail  any  additional  expense  on  the  tenant? — If  the  ejectment  is  pro- 
ceeded in,  it  does,  but  not  otherwise.  They  also  process  before  the  barrister  at  quartersessions. 

25.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  ? — No  ; that  has  been  rather  intro- 
r?t0  ^arr*ck  sbice  the  bank  was  set  on  foot. 

. Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  local  usurers  or  loan  funds,  and  what  is  the  usual  rate  of 
interest  ? — I think  they  do,  occasionally.  The  interest  is  very  heavy,  indeed,  where  they 
boncw  from  private  individuals.  In  the  loan  fund  it  is  only  four  per  cent. 

. • What  is  your  opinion  of  the  loan  fund;  is  it  advantageous  to  the  people,  or  other- 
wise . I think  it  is  advantageous  sometimes ; at  other  times  they  get  the  money  and  squander 
it,  and  have  to  pay  it  back  afterwards  : and  for  other  reasons  I think  loan  funds  are  not 
very  advantageous,  as  they  are  obliged  to  sell  their  produce  in  small  quantities  to  make  up 
Taut  H.  2 M 


16M  July,  1844. 

392. 

Mr.  William  Parke. 


17 th  July,  1844. 

393. 

Theoph.  Jones,  esq. 
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\"th  July,  1844.  the  instalments — for  instance,  they  will  bring  in  five  or  six  pounds  of  butter  to  make  up  2s 

to  pay  the  instalments,  and  sell  it  at  id.  or  Gd.  a pound ; whereas,  if  they  could  make  it 
Theo  Uon's  s UP  into  a firkin,  they  would  sell  it  at  the  proper  season,  and  get  a proper  price  for  it. 

P . ones,  esq.  ^ Are  arrears  of  long  standing  generally  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  I thin]- 
they  are,  with  the  view  of  getting  the  money,  somehow  or  other. 

29.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  do  they  specify  the  particular 
gale  ? — They  specify  the  gale  always. 

30.  Are  the  lands  in  this  district  usually  held  direct  from  the  landlord,  or  under  middle- 
men ? — Generally  from  the  landlord,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

31.  Are  they  usually  held  at  will,  or  by  lease ? — At  will,  I think.  There  are  leases ; but 
generally  at  will. 

32.  Is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obtain  leases  ? — I think  they  would 
like  leases. 

33.  Is  there  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  grant  them  ? — I think  they 
do  not  like  to  do  it. 

34.  What  does  that  arise  from,  in  your  opinion? — Probably,  not- wishing  to  let  persons 
vote  at  elections.  They  think  that  they  would  not  go  with  them,  perhaps.  I think  that 
is  the  only  reason. 

35.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  who  hold  at  will  and  those 
who  hold  by  lease  ? — There  is  so  far  a difference,  that  those  who  hold  by  lease  have  gene- 
rally larger  farms ; but  I think  the  people  are  just  as  well  off  without  leases,  because  they 
are  never  ejected,  if  they  pay  their  rent.  They  find  they  will  be  ejected  with  a lease  as 
well  as  without  one.  I never  knew  a man  ejected  who  paid  his  rent.  The  people  I have 
on  my  property  are  the  great-great-grandchildren  of  those  who  held  the  lands. 

36.  Do  you  find  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  improvements  aiise  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  interest  which  the  proprietor  has  in  the  estate  ? — Perhaps  they  would  make  more 
improvements  if  they  had  leases. 

37.  Is  there  much  improvement  going  on  in  the  country  in  the  way  of  drainage  ? — Very 
little. 

38.  When  they  are  effected,  is  it  by  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  ? — By  the  tenant. 

39.  Is  there  any  regular  system  of  encouragement  adopted  upon  the  estates  by  the  pro- 
prietors ? — No,  there  is  not. 

40.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  recognised  in  the  district  ? — I think  it  is  often 
resorted  to  without  being  recognised. 

41.  When  a good-will  is  sold,  what  is  the  usual  price  given? — Above  the  fee  simple 
value  of  the  land. 

42.  Do  you  find  that  the  value  is  affected  by  the  tenure  by  which  the  person  holds?— 
Yes. 

48.  Do  you  find  that  the  right  of  possession  is  sold  sometimes,  even  though  there  is  no 
lease  ? — Yes,  the  good-will. 

44.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  taken  place  to  any  extent  in  the  district  ? — No ; no 
man  is  ever  ejected  if  he  pays  his  rent.  It  does  not  signify  who  he  is  or  what  he  is. 

45.  Does  the  subletting  system  exist  in  this  district,  and  is  it  carried  to  any  extent  ? — Yes, 
very  great,  and  is  exceedingly  detrimental. 

^ anJ'  stePs  taken  by  the  landlord  to  prevent  it? — Yes,  as  much  as  they  can.- 
co^rse  “°  tliey  adopt?— They  resort  to  ejectment,  in  that  case. 

48.  W hen  a farm  falls  out  of  lease  that  may  have  been  held  by  a middleman,  what  is  the 
course  usually  pursued  as  to  the  persons  resident  upon  the  farm  ? — They  get  it  divided 
amongst  them.  The  middleman  system  is  very  much  decreasing.  The  system  of  subletting 
farms  is  the  ruin  of  Ireland. 

49,  D°  y°u  the  practice  of  subletting  farms  among  the  children  of  the  tenants  takes 

place  . \ es  ; that  is  what  I allude  to.  If  a man  thinks  he  is  near  his  death,  and  he  has 

«■**  a , ™ree  sons,  he  will  give  them  two  acres  a piece,  and  they  will  do  the  same ; 
so  that  the  holding  is  dwindled  away  to  a cabbage  garden : the  landlord  cannot  get  his  rent, 
nor  can  they  hve. 


50.  In  what  way  are  the  daughters  provided  for  at  the  death ’of  their  parents  ?— They 
poor^of  ^ielMul^01^1011’  &enera^Y  a cow  > that  m generally  the  marriage  portion  among  the 

?£•  «ru  ?.e  ^aa§hters’  portions  according  to  the  man’s  means  ?— Yes  ; I think  it  is  so. 
t \ tj  hat  ^ the  con(htion  °f  the  larger  farmers  in  the  district ; is  it  improving  ?— Yes ; 
I should  say  it  was.  ’ 1 ° 

53.  Can  you  say  the  same  of  the  smaller  tenantry  ?— No,  I cannot,  because  the  system 
of  dividing  is  going  on ; they  are  becoming  poorer  every  day. 

J ‘ Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving?— No;  they  have  not  sufficient  work, 
spelkh^  °f  th°  6StateS  ^ lmi*e  aWay'  Tliere  “ nobody  here  to  employ  them,  generally 

Jf,5- J1 ifffw ' t'?,pr<?,eryi?  ais  dktAt  held  by  non-resident  landlords  ?-Yes,  a great 
rvSf?  th  * fi?111'  t.  Lord  CI™enta  Hyes  here  some  part  of  the  year ; bnt  Sir  Morgan 
£no00  a yLTftomit  H<S  tlleW °f  Mohffl,  id  has  an  income  of 

50.  Does  he  live  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland ?-No,  in  ff.noWl 
Nn  4 w£6nt  °n  v 8mah  tenantry  higher  than  upon  the  larger  farms?— 

u^t  ofi+P+o  h thASami? ; but  0ne  of  tIiese  tenants  holding  ten  acres  of  land  rents 

part  of  it  to  .another,  and  he  charges  most  enormously. 
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58  Then  the  rent  of  the  sub-tenant  is  considerably  greater  than  the  rent  of  the  inline-  11  tli  July, .1844. 

that  the  case  equally  where  the  person  holds  at  will  ?— Yes ; their  object  is  to  get  Theopif  esq. 
1 id  of  a spot.  They  do  not  care  what  they  pay-  for  it,  or  what  they  promise  for  it. 

60  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ?— Very  much. 

61  What  is  the  usual  price  paid? — Manured  ground,  £8 ; but  nearer  towns  I have  known 

**  62  ^Is  it  on  the  increase  ?— Indeed  I think  it  is  generally  resorted  to.  It  is  on  the 
increase  ; it  is  not  deci  easing.  ,,  v 

63  What  profit  do  you  think,  in  an  ordinary  year,  a man  taking  con-acre  would  nave, 

Divine  £8  ?— Provided  he  has  a good  crop,  an  acre  of  potatoes  ought  to  give  £25  or  £30  ; 
and  then  there  is  the  seed  and  the  work.  I do  not  think  £8  too  much  for  an  acre  of 
„round,  well  manured.  . 

° 64.  In  what  maimer  is  the  price  of  the  con-acre  recovered  ?— Sometimes  they  work  it 

out,  and  sometimes  pay  in  money.  * 

65.  If  the  crop  fails,  in  what  way  does  the  setter  of  the  con-acre  get  his  money  l — 1 

think,  generally  speaking,  a reduction  is  made.  _ _ 

66. ’  Is  it  usual  for  the  con-acre  holder  to  pay  a portion  in  advance  ? — I think  not ; if  he 
does,'  he  gets  it  at  much  less.  If  he  gives  what  they  call  hand-money,  he  gets  it  for  less ; 
but  it  is  not  usually  resorted  to. 

67.  “What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — Eightpence  for  a labourer,  without  food  ; and 
those  who  have  8 d.,  and  are  at  work  constantly,  are  exceedingly  well  off.- 

68.  Do  they  obtain  constant  employment  ?— Round  the  town  they  get  Is.  a day,  and 
their  food,  when  they  are  setting  potatoes.  I allude  to  the  labourers  in  the  country  parts. 

69.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ? — Not  in  this  neighbourhood ; we  had  a 
number  of  them  in  the  parish  of  Clooney. 

70.  Of  what  nature  have  they  been  ? — Murders. 

71.  Within  this  union  ? — Yes. 

72.  Out  of  what  have  they  arisen  ? — Taking  the  land.  If  a man  leaves  land,  and  another 
is  put  in,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  murdered  for  it. 

73.  Do  you  mean  though  the  person  ejected  should  have  owed  a large  arrear  oi  rent/ — 

Yes,  that  does  not  signify.  In  case  a man  takes  land  that  another  has  been  ejected  from, 
he  is  very  sure  to  be  injured.  , , . 

74.  Is  that  the  case  where  it  is  one  of  their  own  class  who  has  taken  the  larm,  or 

another?— Yes,  just  the  same.  x . - 

75.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ; as,  lor 
example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  absentee  or  resident  proprietors,  estates  under  the 
courts  or  under  corporate  or  associated  bodies  ? — Those  estates  are  the  best  off  without 
resident  landlords,  in  a very  great  degree.  The  management  also  is  a great  deal  better. 

76.  Have  the  absentee  landlords  in  tins  district  resident  agents  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

77.  What  are  the  duties  usually  performed  by  the  agents? — To  receive  the  rent;  and 
indeed  I think  that  is  almost  their  entire  duty. 

78.  Are  there  fees  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent? — No,  the  agent  charges  Ins  per 

centage  to  the  landlord ; the  tenant  does  not  pay  that.  , . 

79.  Is  it  usual  for  the  agent  to  receive  a gratuity  on  the  granting  of  leases  ? — 1 think  not. 

80.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  government  valuation.  It  is 

Is.  6 d.  in  the  pound  on  the  government  valuation,  twice  a year.  The  poor  law  is  about 
Is.  6d.  more  during  the  year,  of  which  the  landlord  pays  half.  He  pays  a per  centage  on 
the  pound  of  rent  received.  . 0 . . . 

81.  Is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?• — i es,  it  is. 

82.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  on- the  land- 
lord?—I think  the  rent-charge  is  charged  to  the  tenant.  , 

83.  You  have  stated  that  a good  many  farms  are  as  small  as  half  an  acre,  Irom  that  up 

to  five  or  six  or  ten ; can  you  say  how  the  people  support  themselves  who  occupy  so  small 
a farm  as  that?— By  labour ; existing,  that  is  all.  But  that  has  proceeded  from  the  sub- 
division system,  it  was  never  originally  let  in  so  small  a quantity.  The  quantity  was  ve  o 
six  acres,  ten  years’  ago  perhaps,  and  some  of  them  have  come  down  to  one  acre  , an  m e 
next  generation  it  may  be  half  that.  A man  on  two  acres  thinks  himself  pretty  we  o , e 
supports  himself  by  labour,  and  selling  eggs.  They  get  6d.  a day,  and  food,  among  e 
neighbours,  but  employment  is  very  scarce : there  is  employment  enough  during  t e crop- 
setting season,  hut  at  other  periods  they  are  quite  without  work.  „ 

84.  Have  the  works  on  the  Shannon  given  much  employment  to  the  people  here.— 

Yes,  they  have,  near  the  Shannon  ; but  unfortunately  where  there  are  no  works  going  on, 
they  will  not  employ  people  who  are  not  of  their  own  way  of  thinking.  ere  ^ S. 
house  building  near  Mohill,  about  four  miles  from  Mohill,  near  the  town  of  Cloone,  and  1 
am  credibly  informed  that  no  man  will  be  employed  at  work  unless  he  as  a r®pe 

on;  because  the  contractor  has  said  that  no  man  will  be  employed  who  as  no  . / 

85.  How  would  you  describe  the  distinction  between  a small  tenant  and  a cottier . — 

The  cottier  generally  lives  under  a tenant.  A man  having  five  or  six  acres  of  ground  it 
he  thinks  he  can  make  more  of  it  by  giving  some  of  it  to  a cottier,  he  give 

and  a cabin  to  a man,  at  £2  or  £3  a year, -and  that  man  is  a cottier.  A gentleman  s 
labourer  is  a cottier.  n , • 

86.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer,  with  respect  to  any  improvein  n 
the  law  and  practice  in  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  .or  iq_respec 

Part  n.  2 M 1 
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county  cess  and  otter  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenant  9 
I think  myself  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  put  the  cesses  upon  the  landlords  thoi*5  Vt 
have  heard  some  people  speak  in  favour  of  it ; in  my  own  opinion,  it  is  not’  reo  ' i 
Where  I see  a man  anxious  to  do  well,  and  be  industrious,  I see  him  doin»  well  • r,,T5i 
is  very  little  industry.  ° ’ ‘ ™ere 

87.  Is  the  period  of  collecting  the  cess  found  inconvenient  by  the  lower  class  of  tenants? 
The  summer  cess  is  collected  at  a very  inconvenient  period,  during  the  dead  part  of  tP 
year ; the  other  cess  comes  in  after  the  crops  have  been  reaped  and  saved  and  tW  ^ 
pay  it  without  any  difficulty.  ’ ' 0311 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Rev . John  William  Evers,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  this  town.  I am  parish  priest  of  Mohill 
here  H°W  1<>nS  ^ y°U  be6n  PariSl1  PrieS*  ?_I  tKnk  !t  WaS  the  lBt  Ja™arJr>  1839,  1 came 
c'piUp18'*  is  tlle  distriot  w3l‘c'1  y°u  are  acquainted  ? — The  pariah  of  Mohill  prin. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  parish  of  Mohill ; is  it  principally  in  aralile  or 
grazing  farms? — It  is  principally  under  tillage.  1 y aiame  or 

ft,1?  ,s¥e  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ?_1 

There  18  “ a«riCUltUral  Bociety  ff*  “P  ^T-  * * to  be  hoped 

n PU  giT6  -a“y  &ener.al,  ^formation  with  respect  to  the  state  of  this  district  ?_Mr 

Griffith,  when  valuing  this  neighbourhood,  stated  that  he  considered  this  parish  the  poorest 
thstnot  he  saw.  The  land  here  pays  nearly  one-third  more  than  the  poor  aw  XS 
in  my  opinion,  and  that  valuation  is  one-fifth  higher  than  Mr.  Griffith's  valuation.  S 
veyors,  or  persons  appointed  by  the  landlords— agriculturists,  for  example— lay  on  the 

7.  Are  there  any  agriculturists  employed  ?— Lord  Leitrim  has  one 
A™'  Frilly,  is  his  business  ?-He  attends  to  the  farms,  and  sees  how  the  peo- 
ple manage  then  farms  as  to  the  green  crops,  and  so  on.  But  the  princinal  Dart  of  th« 
pansh  is  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Morgan  Crofton,  who  sends  his  surveyor  to  value  the  lands 

^houtTeX  ^ *““* fOT  ‘he  m°St  ™ ia  joint  Xnc“  PS; 

that  mode  of  holding ?_It  checls  industiy  to  the  greatest 
extent,  f rom  high  rents,  tithes,  taxes,  and  loan  funds,  and  the  failure  of  the  potato  crons 
&re“eCo?£Xtr“e  °f  ^ oonnty  cess  is  considerld  Xh tfeS 
Se  m*a,ly  °tier  “ County'  °™S  t0  tIle  great  demands  on  the 

W. a»« — . 

mail'd  for  S f urinXll  /’een,  ^ ”ear?_A  great  deal  on  the  last  rate.  The  de- 

Su  X°rd  by  in  hundreds  of  cases.  The  people  must 

They  are  seldom  able  tn  Tn«fl+°ffc  u m?et  September  rent,  when  provisions  are  cheap, 
interest X of  X w!‘ ZT  ““ f6"*  vithout  tie  Xey  at  an  exorbitant 

“e XXi le  ueX  Sflb  and  the  Mur6rs' irL  the  “nntry,  and  in  the  course  of 

only  five  S.P  oontmuod  stall  ?_Ko,  it  baB  been  d,ed[ed  laXrly . tere  mjOT 
four  acres.  6 num^er  ^uma  ^ your  parish  considerable  ? — Yes,  the  average  is  five  or 
a half.  thGre  ^ fannS  8maUer  ttan  *wo  ?~Yes,  there  are  many  having  an  acre  and 

manner  a perso^hddW^smlll116  PeoP^>  can  y°u  state  to  the  commissioners  in  what 
are  in  the  Seat  state  J JS2  qJf 1 ^ “ that  raanages  *>  ^pport  himself  ?-They 
and  there  T^are  una^  to  pay  the  high  rent  put  on  them, 

any  improvements,  itfe  valued  on  them  ’agS*’  “ ^ We  n°  leaS6S  : and  if  they  make 
it  ?— No  a 1)618011  kaviu& two  acres  vas  to  get  a lease,  could  he  improve  it  so  as  to  live  upon 

ence,  and  pay  the  rent^^BW*^6111  a Person  could  derive  a comfortable  subsist- 
happy.  P 7 * ?~PlVe  t0  “ acres<  *>ake  them  comparatively  comfortable  and 

Shannon.  They  get  l«°a  dav^and  for  employment  ?— They  axe  now  away  on  the 

and  as  to  drainage  there  is  nn  PTW,n  ^ are  0^ged  to  spend  that  for  their  own  support : 
allowances  mSe  for  it  ^ouragement  for  draining  at  all ; we  do  not  hear  of  any 

Leitrim  *hey  ^ *he  aSriralturiiltB  ?-L°rd 
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20.  How  long  after  the  rent  is  due  arc  these  processes  served  to  which  you  have  al- 

ludcci  ? I often  hear,  that  suppose  the  September  rent  becomes  due,  then  at  the  October 

sessions  they  commence  processing. 

21.  Do  I understand  you,  that  the  rent  is  usually  so  high  it  cannot  he  recovered  without 
those  le^al  proceedings  being  taken  ?— Yes,  the  rents  arc  exceedingly  high. 

02  The  high  rent,  then,  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  legal  costa  ?— Yes ; and  the  loan 
fund  has  tended  to  ruin  the  people.  We  are  beset  with  loan  funds  all  about  here.  They 
are  a great  drag  upon  the  people.  Every  one  knows  the  high  rate  of  interest  they 


C 23°  Whatever  the  cause  is,  in  point  of  fact  a great  many  processes  are  issued  for  rent  ? — 
Yes,  hundreds. 

24.  So  that  many  of  the  small  rents  are  not  paid  without  process? — No. 

[ The  loitness  loithdrcw.^ 


John  Duke,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  a medical  man  ? — Yes. 

2.  Have  you  charge  of  the  dispensary  here  ? — Yes,  and  the  fever  hospital  of  Moliill. 

3.  Of  course  you  reside  there? — Yes,  and  I have  done  so  upwards  of  twenty  years. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  electoral  division  of  Moliill. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — It  is  principally  tillage. 

6.  Can  you  state  the  population  of  the  district  ? — It  is  very  great ; I do  not  know  the 
exact  number.  In  the  district  which  I am  acquainted  with  there  arc  nearly  40,000  persons, 
and  there  is  scarcely  a resident  gentleman  within  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in  one  way,  and 
twenty-five  miles  in  the  other  direction. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  district  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I am  sure  it  is 
not  improving,  except  upon  the  Earl  of  Leitrim’s  estate. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — The  manure  of  cattle  among  the  small 
farmers,  with  a quantity  of  lime  mixed  witli  mud ; and  the  poor  have  no  manures,  except 
by  burning,  which  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  except  upon  Lord  Leitrim’s  estate,  and 
Sir  Morgan  Crofton’s. 

9.  Are  there  agricultural  societies  in  the  district  ? — There  is  one  lately  established  by 
Lord  Clements,  and  held  in  this  town. 

10.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  fai’ins  in  the  district  ? — From  three  to 
ten  acres. 

11.  What  is  the  most  usual  size  ? — I think  five  acres  is  the  most  usual.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly small  in  the  district.  There  arc  Home  twenty  or  forty,  hut  very  few,  indeed. 

12.  Are  there  any  grazing  farms  in  the  district.  ? — Very  few,  indeed. 

13.  Are  they  increasing  ? — No,  they  are  not ; they  arc  falling  oil*  rapidly. 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  ? — A great  many. 

t ,15-  What  effect  has  that  upon  the  condition  of  the  persons  holding  ? — I think  it  is  highly 
injurious  to  them  ; I talked  to  them  about  it.  J.  sec  their  cattle  and  pigs  running  about 
without  any  control,  which  is  the  Bourco  of  their  coming  before  the  magistrates  every  potty 
Bessions. 


16.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valua- 
tion?— By  both;  most  frequently  by  valuation. 

17.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  for  valuing  land  ? — Sometimes  the  agent,  hut 
most  frequently  persons  employed  by  the  agents  on  the  estate.  Sometimes  two  gentlemen 
are  employed  by  the  landlord,  and  deputed  to  go  and  look  over  the  farm,  and  valuo  it. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — Tlio  average  of  the. 
Ps  ,m,l.  ‘hsto'ict  is  30s.  an  acre.  I am  a farmer,  to  some  extent,  and  pay  that. 


flaxvp^lulin ? U™al  GroIJB ? — The  only  crops  latterly  aro  potatoes  and  oats 


very  little  to  what  it  used  to  be. 

20.  What  quantity  of  oats  docs  the  30.9.  land  produce  ? — Six  sacks,  of  twenty-eight  stones, 
onsuiered  a fair  produce  by  a fanner,  because  it  soon  runs  out  the  land  with  them,  and 
does  not  produce  as  much  as  it  would  witli  me. 
arpM'  „ many  Bac^s  would  you  grow  upon  the  same  description  of  ground  ? — I should 
-r  ? ree  more  tban  those  who  arc  a™und  me- 
23  WW  vf  Pro<blce  the  potatoes  ? — That  is  very  different,  indeed, 
j ' 3 a „a8  y°“  °wn  produce  averaged  ? — Tliirty  barrels,  of  eight  stones,  is  considered 
tillinrr  it  or,tbe  b®st  land  5 hut  the  people  have  not  half  that.  If  they  had  a mode  of 
offamml  sufficient  manure,  they  could  have  as  much  as  the  best  description 

larmers,  but  they  have  nnt.  ,.n„  j.;n  


i - “ 1 umj  y wuiu.  jiiivu  <m  muuu  us  i.uu  uunu  uuscupu1 

24  Wh  + U • ave  not  manure>  and  they  generally  till  it  very  late  in  the  season, 
la®  j«i...,a  ^Portion  should  you  say  that  the  usual  setting  valuo  hero  bore  to  the  poor 


, . riuiJUluun  e _ ^ 

copied  U£yerv  P00r  bvvv  valuation  and  rent  arc  nearly  the  samo  as  if  they  had  been 

potpitJ , .7  “ere  was  some  understanding,  or  somo  knowledge  acquired.  The 


government  v 1 *•  • oumu  unuersuanci 

from  5S  +.  y uatl011 18  much  lower  in  every  case  in  the  whole  district.  I should  say  it  is 
one-sixth  an  acre  ^ess  undci'  ‘•'ho  government  valuation,  from  about  one-fourth  to 


cotod  h°th^° d^strirt  le'lt  bccomGH  duG  is  ^ usually  demanded? — On  the  estates  all. 


round  ii,  , ^ 

two  years’^ut W?lct;  there, is  generally  a year’s  rent,  or  a year  and  a half  due,  sometimes 
be  paid  ’ wnen  a year’s  rent  becomes  duo  there  is  a half-year  demanded,  which  must 


V Bea^gontffip^°TwUSUa^y  a4°Ptcd  t0  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Either 
e Daihn  to  distrain,  or  processing,  and  then  ultimately  ejecting. 
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nth  July,  1844. 

395. 

John  Duke,  esq. 


27  What  is  the  most  usual?— Latterly  agents  resort  to  the  process— they  think  it 
most  effectual ; hut  the  distress  is  very  common,  and  the  keeper  put  on  is  a heavy  expense 

to  the  tenant.  . , . , 0 

2S.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  loan  lunds  or  local  usurers  • — x es,  very  much 
indeed.  I am  connected  with  a loan  fund  myself,  and  have  opportunities  every  week  of 
seeing  it. 

29.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  loan  funds ; do  the  people  seem  improving 
under  them  ? — The  late  Mr.  Norris,  agent  to  Sir  Morgan  Crofton,  and  Lord  Leitrim,  and 
mvself.  sent  out  people  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  persons  who  had  received  money 
from  it,  and  the  people  all  said  they  were  benefited  by  it ; yet  we  are  told  by  the  clergy- 
men that  it  is  an  injury  to  them,  by  the  constant  drain  upon  them  by  selling  their  geese  or 
their  turkeys : but  if  it  was  stopped  there  would  be  a bankruptcy  to  a great  extent  in  this 
neighbourhood — they  could  not  pay  the  rent. 

30.  Do  you  find  the  same  people  come  to  you  often,  or  do  the  persons  change  ? — I have 
known  persons  who  got  money  to  buy  a cow,  and  they  have  now  five  or  six  cows.  We  find 
that  the  most  constant  application  is  for  means  to  pay  the  rent.  We  do  not  give  it  in 


every  case.  . 

31.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale?— The 

particular  gale.  . 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen  ?— The 
tenants,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  hold  under  the  immediate  landlord.  There  are 
very  few  middlemen,  so  called ; hut  there  are  cottiers  holding  under  the  small  farmers  to 
a great  extent. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— The  estates  in  this  country, 
such  as  Lord  Leitrim’s  and  Mr.  White’s,  are  held  almost  all  by  lease  and  freehold.  Sir 
Morgan  Crofton  gives  no  lease.  There  is  the  parish  of  Cloone ; they  have  no  leases  at  all, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  unless  on  Mr.  White’s  estate. 

34.  What  effect  has  the  holding  without  lease  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I would  say  that  a man  having  no  lease  in  this  locality  will 
not  improve,  and  has  not  improved,  and  is  not  likely  to  improve.  I speak  that  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  persons. 

35.  Is  there  any  anxiety  for  leases?— Yes,  the  greatest  possible  anxiety.  Farmers  have 
offered  to  build  slated  houses  if  they  got  leases. 

36.  Even  at  their  present  rents? — Yes,  and  any  tiling  rather  than  be  without  land. 

37.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  made ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly? — None  by  the  Landlords  here. 

3S.  Do  they  give  any  assistance  ? — On  Sir  Morgan  Crofton’s  estate,  none  at  all.  Lord 
Leitrim  has  given  it  to  some  persons  who  have  got  holdings.  He  has  built  them  a house 
fit  for  any  person  in  their  station  to  live  in.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  not ; but  in  some 
other  cases  assistance  is  given. 

39.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will,  or  what  is  called  in  the  north  tenant-right,  prevail  in  the 
district? — Yes,  it  did  a few  years  back,  to  enable  people  to  emigrate. 

40.  Is  that  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — Very  much  decreasing. 

41.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  this  district  ?— Very 
little  indeed  in  this  district.  There  has  been  an  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  lat- 
terly to  do  so.  They  are  doing  it  where  they  can  do  it  peaceably,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  out-going  tenant. 

42.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue  ? — To  a great  extent. 

43.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — The  two  landlords  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, Lord  Leitrim  and  Sir  Morgan  Crofton,  do  not  permit  it ; but  it  is  earned  on  in  the 
parish  of  Cloone,  where  there  is  no  resident  landlord  or  agent  to  prevent  it.  It  is  a com- 
mon practice,  where  a man  has  five  acres  he  will  subdivide  it  with  three  sons. 

44.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
improving  in  their  means  ? — There  are  very  few  large  farmers  in  this  country. 

45.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  condition,  or  otherwise  ? — They  are  fifty 
per  cent,  worse  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 

46.  Are  the  labourers  improving? — Quite  the  reverse  : nothing  can  be  more  wretched. 

47.  "What  is  the  cause  of  their  being  so  wretched  ? — The  value  of  the  commodity  (labour) 

is  so  reduced  in  price,  they  are  not  able  to  pay  their  rents,  and  they  are  lying  naked  and  m 
such  a state  that  it  would  hardly  be  believed.  I am  obliged  to  visit  the  people,  being  & 
medical  man,  and  go  in  where  no  gentleman  would  go  in.  They  have  no  bedstead ; they 
are  lying  on  a small  quantity  of  straw — sometimes  rushes ; they  have  no  covering  over 
them,  or  one  blanket  among  six.  When  fever  sets  in,  in  any  particular  case,  the  whole 
family  generally'  take  it.  Latterly,  Lord  Leitrim  has  got  up  a fever  hospital,  and  now  they 
are  brought  into  it  immediately,  and  that  saves  the  rest  of  the  family ; hut  it  is  not  so  exten- 
sive a thing,  from  want  of  funds,  as  would  be  desirable.”  . . f 

48.  Is  the  state  you  have  mentioned  of  the  poor  people  here  a general  description 
the  lower  classes  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

49.  With  respect  to  food,  what  is  their  condition? — It  is  never  better  than  potatoes  an 
milk  in  summer,  and  in  winter  they  have  not  the  milk.  Sometimes  they  get  a herring, 
^stirabout  is  considered  wholesome  food;  but  latterly  they  have  not  been  able  to  g» 

50.  Is  that  the  description  of  the  occupier  of  a five-acre  farm  ?— He  is  able 

cow  or  cows,  and  lie  has  milk.  If  they  get  a halfpenny,  they  buy  a quart  of  buttermilk. 
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sometimes  in  cliarity  the  farmer  gives  it  them.  But  in  speaking  of  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  people,  I speak  of  cottiers  who  work  a certain  number  of  days  for  the  farmers. 

51  Is  the  condition  of  a farmer  holding  a farm  of  two  or  three  acres  better  than  you 
have  described  ?— Yes,  where  he  derives  from  the  head  landlord  at  a fair  rent. 

52.  Have  farmers  of  that  description  usually  bedstead  and  blankets? — The  two-acre 
men  I frequently  find  without  bedsteads,  but  I generally  see  one  for  the  old  couple,  and 
the  rest  of  the  family  generally  lie  on  tiro  ground.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  their  state,  to 
which,  above  all  other  tilings,  I attribute  the  fever  that  prevails  to  a frightful  extent  in  this 

53/ls  the  two-acre  farmer  better  off  than  the  day  labourer? — Yes,  he  has  his  land  to 
depend  upon ; hut  if  a labourer  does  not  get  labour,  he  starves : he  is  better  off  than  the 
labourer.  The  labourer  depends  upon  the  con-acre  and  the  land  he  holds  from  the  farmer. 

54.  Suppose  a cottier  to  have  a cabin  and  half  an  acre  of  ground,  at  a moderate  rent, 
direct  from  the  landlord,  and  if  lie  could  get  two  or  three  days’  labour  in  the  week,  so  that 
bv  that  and  the  employment  of  his  labour  upon  liis  little  bit  of  ground  his  time  would  be 
occupied,  would  his  situation  be  improved  ? — No  ; because  he  gets  it  from  the  farmer  who 
employs  him.  If  he  held  it  from  the  landlord,  he  would  not  get  that  employment. 

55.  How  many  clays’  work  in  a week  do  they  usually  give  for  their  house  and  garden? 

Generally  in  this  locality  three  days  in  a week,  and  sonic  of  the  farmers  give  them  work 
every  day  iu  the  week. 

56.  At  what  rate  do  they  pay  them ; what  are  they  paid  when  not  working  up  their 
rent  ?_ Generally  Gd.,  when  fed  ; but  it  is  a common  thing  for  a man  to  offer  himself  with- 
out any  price,  merely  to  be  fed,  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

57.  Have  the  improvements  upon  the  Shannon  given  much  employment? — Yes;  there 
are  vast  numbers  of  men  employed  at  Rooskey,  and  at  Jamestown. 

58.  Have  they  taken  off  many  of  the  surplus  labourers  ? — No,  not  many  ; most  of  them 
come  clown  from  Munster.  There  has  been  no  sensible  diminution  of  them. 

59.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  here  ? — Yes. 

60.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre  ? — They  get  from  £7  to  £8  as  the  usual  price; 
£8  for  the  best  land.  It  is  much  lower  where  the  ground  is  not  so  good  or  so  highly 
manured. 

61.  How  is  the  payment  of  con-acre  recovered  or  enforced  ? — It  is  expected  when  the 
ground  is  setting  that  they  shall  have  the  ready  money  by  Christmas,  or  before  they  are 
dug;  if  they  are  not  able  to  pay,  they  state  their  inability,  and  they  are  processed  at  the 
sessions. 


62.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — There  are  few,  but  there 
are  some.  Very  shocking  murders  have,  taken  place  in  the  parish  of  CI00110,  and  there 
liave  not  been  any  convictions  or  any  discovery ; people  can  only  conjecture  the  cause. 

63.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  as,  for 
example,  the  estates  of  largo  or  small,  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? — I think  they  are 
on  an  equality  in  that  respect ; they  must  have  the  rent,  and  they  put  keep  ere  on.  The 
estates  seem  to  be  conducted  all  alike.  In  the  parish,  of  Cloouo  there  are  no  resident 
agents,  and  it  is  the  bailiff  that  goes  out  at  a particular  time  for  the  rent.  He  goes  out  and 
gets  a fee  from  Is.  to  2s.  Gd.,  and  givCB  time  to  the  tenants.  That  is  a very  bad  tiling  for 
the  poor  tenants. 

64.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — About  one-sixth ; it  is 
increasing  very  much. 

65.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  the 
tenant  goe3  to  pay  his  rent.  He  brings  forward  his  docket  at  the  next  time  he  pays  his 
rent.  Upon  some  estates  it  is  taken  at  any  time  ho  presents  it,  and  upon  others  it  is  at  a 
certain  time. 

66.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
relative  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — I think  if  the  tenants  got  leases  for  lives  or 
twenty-one  years,  it  would  tend  materially  to  servo  the  tenant,  and  give  great  satisfaction 
aff  round  the  country,  and  tend  materially  to  serve  the  landlord  as  well  as  the  tenant,  and 
improvement  would  go  on.  The  tenants-at-will  are  trying  to  deteriorate  the  appearance 
° -th  ^arm8’  a va^uaf°r  should  be  sent  out,  which  they  are  frequently  threatened 


le  %DOvS  U°*'  extreme  smallness  of  the  holdings  present  some  difficulty  in  giving 
ases  • —-Yes,  certainly ; the  landlords  would  rather  increase  the  size,  particularly  those 
0 wish  to  make  freeholders,  unless  they  wish  to  get  an  extreme  rent. 

I,  • Independent  of  those  feelings,  would  there  not  bo  a difficulty  in  making  leases  to 
foekty  acres^0  aCreS  on^  ^ t^®cillt3r  in  that  case,  any  more  than  in  a holding  of 

the  stam^6  ^ ^ exPense  °f  the  lease  and  the  stamp  ?— There  need  be  no  expense  hut 

ofk^^  beentte  exPenSG  of  granting  leases? — There  have  been  none  granted 
Some  m^earS  1 ij0U  ^ord-  Leitrim’s  estate,  and  the  only  charge  was  for  the  stamps, 
straw  rt,eaaS  sao  , ^e^ised  to  prevent  the  people  lying  on  the  ground,  with  no  more 
pint  ofnir  c°nld  put  in  your  hand.  In  many  cases  of  fever  they  are  not  able  to  get  a 
few  r ,e  tixe  gruel ; and  I have  been  round  to  the  priests  to  get  them  to  beg  a 

‘ nP  °f  geutlemen’ t0  8ave  livc«  in  that  way. 

of  anv  ^0U  any  i'ever  cases  in  your  workhouse  ? — I believe  there  are  none  at  present 
7 ^sequence ; there  has  been  very  little  of  it  in  there. 


17 th  July,  1844. 

395. 

John  Duke,  esq. 
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John  Duke,  esq. 
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Alexander  Kevell. 


Set  Mr.  Lillies 
Evidence, 


397. 

John  Al'Gorei&n 
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272  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

72  Do  they  transfer  them  to  your  hospital  ?— No.  The  situation  of  the  labourers  is 
wretched  bevond  any  thin-?  I could  say,  as  to  diet  and  accommodation,— the  bed  clothes 
Particular  The  price  of  produce  is  so  very  reduced  to  what  it  was,  that  the  people 
cannot  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them ; the  county  cess  and  the  poor  rates  have  in- 

CrC"ar  You  lm  e referred  to  the  destitute  state  of  the  labouring  population,  do  you  con- 
ceive that  many  of  them  would  be  disposed  to  emigrate,  if  means  were  afforded  ?_Yes; 
those  that  are  married  and  those  who  are  not  married  would  be  delighted  to  go.  We  have 
encouraged  that  to  a certain  extent  by  the  loan  funds,  by  parties  getting  bail  from  their 
relations  - and  if  we  had  funds  we  could  send  out  thousands,  and  particularly  females, 
who  invariably  send  back  the  money  to  those  who  have  become  bail  for  them,  that  they 
should  not  be  processed  by  us.  We  give  twelve  months  to  enable  those  who  go  out  to 
America,  to  send  back  the  money.  Females  generally  do  so ; they  are  more  frugal  and 
more  affectionate  to  relatives  at  home.  The  males  may  get  married  and  leave  the  bail  to  pay. 

[T/ie  u'itness  withdrew .] 


Alexander  Kevell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 -\Vhere  do  you  live  ? — I live  now  on  the  lands  of  Trumore  ; I lived  on  the  lands  of 

^^Under  whom  did  you  live  on  the  lands  of  Tarlaught  ?— Sir  Morgan  Grafton. 

3;  -why  did  you  leave  the  lauds  of  Tarlaught  ?— I was  dispossessed  by  the  landlord. 

4.  When?— Last  October  twelvemonths. 

5.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  ?— None  but  a small  trifle.  I had  to  clear  up  the  rent  before 

1 ^ How  much  rent  did  you  owe  at  the  time  of  the  notice  of  ejectment  ?— No  more  than 
half  a year’s  rent.  I was  'told  to  pay  no  more  rent  by  some  of  my  neighbours  tiff  I saw 
how  the  law  would  go.  , 0 ,r  T 

7.  Had  you  often  previously  been  a half-year’s  rent  in  arrear  .'—Very  seldom ; lwas 
generally  pretty  clear  till  I was  served  with  a notice  to  quit— always  clear. 

8.  Did  you  ever  ask  your  landlord  why  he  was  proceeding  to  eject  you?— I never  saw 
him  I asked  his  agent,  Mr.  Norris.  He  said  he  could  not  know,  but  that  the  landlord 
wished  to  dispossess  me.  I think  the  whole  reason  was,  there  was  a brother-in-law  of 
mine  that  held  a rood  of  ground  near  me— it  was  all  in  the  same  field— and  he  wished  to 
dispossess  me,  and  to  have  my  little  bit  of  ground,  and  mine  was  only  three  roods. 

9.  Altogether  a farm  of  an  acre  ? — Yes ; he  held  one,  and  I held  three. 

10.  He  thought  it  better  that  one  man  should  have  the  acre?— I do  not  know  how  that 
was.  Of  course  the  man  with  the  largest  portion  should  get  the  rest ; hut  they  wished  to 
dispossess  me,  and  give  him  the  rest. 

11.  Does  he  now  hold  it  ? — Yes. 


12.  Is  Mr.  Norris,  the  agent,  dead? — Yes. 

13.  Had  you  built  a house  upon  that  piece  of  ground? — No,  I got  the  house  of  my  mo- 
ther-in-law ; she  held  that  part,  and  gave  it  up  to  me  and  my  family.  She  willed  it  to  me, 
and  the  same  woman  that  willed  that  to  me,  willed  him  the  rood. 

14.  Did  he  owe  half  a year’s  rent  when  you  were  ejected? — Yes,  he  did. 

15.  How  long  had  you  had  it  after  your  mother-in-law’s  death? — About  a year,  I think, 
as  long  as  the  law-  ran  round. 

16.  "Were  you  allowed  any  compensation  ? — No,  I was  not. 

1 7.  Did  you  take  away  the  crop  ? — Yes. 

18.  And  the  timber  of  the  house? — Yes,  and  the  manure. 

19.  Had  that  farm  all  been  in  one  under  your  mother-in-law  ? — Yes. 

[ Tlie  witness  withdrew^] 


John  M:  Goveran,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Crasdreen. 

2.  Did  you  hold  any  land  there  ? — Three  acres  I used  to  pay  for. 

3.  When  did  you  lose  those  three  acres  of  land  ? — Four  years  last  spring;  in  1840, 1 

suppose.  , 

4.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  when  you  lost  them  ? — When  I was  noticed,  I certainly  owea 
half  a year’s  rent. 

5.  Was  it  usual  upon  the  estate  to  have  a running  gale? — Yes,  but  I did  not  pay  any 

rent  while  the  proceedings  were  going  on.  , 

6.  Were  you  turned  out  by  ejectment  ? — No,  I was  noticed  to  quit  the  land  ; and  then 
came  in  to  Mr.  Norris,  and  asked  him  why  I was  turned  out  with  such  a family  as  I ha  , 
with  three  women’s  children.  I was  married  three  times.  Mr.  Norris  said  if  I had  as  many 
more  in  family  I was  to  go  out. 

7.  Were  you  turned  out  eventually? — No ; knowing  I was  to  be  turned  out,  I gave  UP 
in  order  to  get  a spot  on  the  waste. 

8.  Do  you  mean  that  you  gave  up  the  land  for  fear  of  being  turned  out  ? — Yes,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  noticed — in  dread  that  I should  be  turned  out.  , , 

9.  Who  gave  you  the  waste  spot  ? — Mr.  Norris ; he  told  me  to  write  to  the  landlord,  an 
he  gave  me  the  waste  spot  to  support  my  family,  and  he  never  gave  me  a receipt.  _ 

10.  How  much  land  was  that  waste  spot  ? — I do  not  know  ; it  was  never  sxuveyed. 
suppose  there  is  more  than  an  acre  in  it. 
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. , do  you  pay  for  it? — I pay  nothing,  because  I got  no  compensation. 
12  Have  you  any  house  upon  it?— Yes ; it  is  under  the  head  farmer. 

,3  Who  has  got  those  three  acres?— My  brother. 

14  How  many  acres  had  your  brother?— He  had  five,  and  I had  three. 

15.  He  has  now  got  eight  ? — Yes. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 
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Thomas  Kingston  Little,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  the  Castle,  Mohill. 

2 What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  land  agent  to  Sir  Morgan  Crofton  and  other  landed 

propnet°»  ocou])jr  jan(i  yourself  ?— No. 

/ nriA  -ndt.li  which  vou  are  a 


one,  indeed, 
extent  of  ten  or 


4'  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— It  is  a very  large 
I am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  about  Mohill,  to  the  ext£ 
twelve  miles.  , . 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  distinct  ? — -The  lands  are  generally  very  poor. 

fi!  Are  they  principally  arable  or  grazing  lauds  ? — Principally  tillage  lands. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  tho  district  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  parti- 
culars ?— I thinlf  it  has  been  improving  very  much  in  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Common  farm-yard  manure ; very  little  of 
any  other. 

9.  Is  there  much  burning  of  land  ? — On  some  estates  there  is  a good  deal. 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  tho  district? — Yes;  a 
farming  society  has  been  established  lately  in  this  county,  in  the  southern  division  of  it. 

11.  What  has  been  its  effect? — It  has  been  established  too  recently  to  have  had  any 
good  effect  at  present,  but  we  hope  it  will. 

12.  -What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — The  general  size  of  the  farms  is  from 
three  to  ten,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  acres ; but,  generally  speaking,  the  small  farms  are 
more  numerous. 

13.  Hasthe  improved  tillage.  asyet,hadanyeffectuponthedemandforlabour? — No,  not  yet. 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundalo,  or  in  common  ? — A good  many. 

15.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  persons  holding  them  ? — Much  worse  than  those  who 
have  their  farms  cut  up  for  them.  It  is  the  cause  of  endless  disputes  and  quarrels. 

1G.  Are  there  many  persons  holding  in  common  who  have  not  leases  ?— Yes. 

17.  Why  are  they  not  divided  ? — Wo  cannot  get  them  all  to  consent  to  it.  One  party  will 
consent  to  the  division,  and  the  others  not.  I have  endeavoured  to  do  it  in  almost  every 
cise  upon  the  lands  under  my  management,  but  cannot  get  them  all  to  consent.  In  one  or 
two  instances  I have  succeeded. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valua- 
tion ? — It  is  by  valuation  ; but  the  rents  have  not  been  changed  in  this  district  for  a number 
of  yearn. 

19.  What  class  of  persons  aro  usually  employed  to  value  the  land  ? — Generally  Scotch- 
men. It  was  a Scotchman  1 got  to  value  some  lands  for  Sir  Morgan.  Crofton.  lie  was 
agriculturist  to  Lord  Leitrim,  and  the  landlord  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  valuation, 
and  so  was  the  tenant. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district  ? — For  very  good  land 
from  30s.  to  35>-.  the  Irish  acre. 

21.  What  proportion  does  that  rate  of  letting  bear  to  the  government  or  poor  law  valua- 
tion?—The  poor  law  valuation  is  even  less  in  some  cases,  and  it  is  equal  in  others.  With 
regard  to  the  Ordnance  valuation,  I think  tho  letting  value  on  the  whole  is  about  fifteen  per 
cent,  liigher.  The  average  would  he  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.  more.  I know  some 
portions  of  Sir  Morgan  Crofton’s  property  which  are  let  much  below  the  Ordnance  valuation. 

22.  Is  that  held  at  will? — Yes,  at  wiil,  and  under  leases. 

23.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — We  generally 
demand  it  in  six  months,  but  we  are  very  glad  to  get  it  at  the  end  of  twelve,  and  some- 
times eighteen  months ; and  sometimes  not  for  four  or  five  years  : they  run  into  arrear. 

24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers ; and  what  is  the  usual 
rate  of  interest  ? — Here  the  small  farmer  docs,  in  a great  degree,  depend  upon  the  loan 
Funds.  The  other  class  of  fanners  do  not. 

25.  Is  it  usual  to  allow  the  tenants  to  run  five  or  six  years  in  arrear  without  taking 
proceedings  ? — No,  not  usual.  I endeavour  to  get  the  money  out  of  them  in  the  best  way 
x can,  without  taking  any  steps  which  would  be  considered  harsh.  I know  some  tenants 
D°o! e®^e  AVh°  owe  four  or  five  years’  rent. 

2o.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distress  and 


27.  Which  is  the  more  usual  ? — Process  is  the  more  usual.  I find  it  inconveniences  the 
1 3S’  an<^  hi™  to  less  expense,  than  when  sending  the  cattle  to  the  pound. 
a Ve 'there  been  many  processes  lately  upon  this  property  ? — Yes. 

'v1' ^hat  season  do  you  generally  process  ? — October.  _ 

• At  what  time  has  the  rent  become  duo  for  which  you  process  in  October  . The 
September  twelvemonths  before.  It  is  merely  defaulters  I process,  who  have  not  paid  the 
-Vt  the  proper  time. 

• Are  they  in  any  considerable  number  ? — No,  not  many. 

Part  II.  2 N 
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i7*/i  July,  1344  . 32  Is  it  usual  to  serve  notices  of  ejectment  in  order  to  induce  tlie  tenants  to  come  in  and 

settle  the  rent  ?— Yes,  very  frequently ; but  they  are  not  numerous,  because  they  are  on 
333.  leases  The  lands  let  under  leases  are  generally  very  well  paid. 

T.  K.  Little,  esq.  ^ ' gpeaidug  generally  of  the  district,  are  there  many  processes  for  rent  ? — I believe  the 
other  agents  adopt  the  same  plan.  Lord  Leitrim’s  agent  does,  I know. 

34.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  generally  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— I 
never  give  any  receipt  on  account  on  the  property  of  which  I have  been  principally  speak- 
ing: but  I have  given  receipts  on  account  upon  a very  small  property,  upon  which  the 
tenants  were  so  much  in  arrear  that  I could  not  do  otherwise : but  on  the  large  properties 
where  I am  agent,  I give  receipts  up  to  the  time  they  pay. 

35.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  the  properties  in  the  aggregate  of  which  you  have  the 
management"? — From  £8,000  to  £10,000  a year. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middle- 
men ?— -There  are  very  few  middlemen.  They  all  hold  under  tire  proprietors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  estate,  which  is  about  £4,000  a year. 

37.  Do  the  tenants  hold  at  will,  or  generally  by  lease  ?— -Generally  at  will. 

38.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms  ? — I do  not  think  it  has  the  slightest  effect. 

39.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  made ; are  they  made  by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly? — By  the  tenant. 

40.  Is  there  any  custom  of  making  allowances  by  the  landlords  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

41.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district? — Yes. 

42.  How  far  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ?— The  landlord  merely  consents  to  the 
party  coming  in : he  does  not  interfere  with  the  tenant  disposing  of  his  interest,  if  he  gets 
a decent  man  and  an  honest  man  for  a tenant,  whose  character  is  recommended.  He  has 
no  objection  to  the  tenant  disposing  of  his  farm  to  the  best  advantage. 

43.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  to  get  leases  ? — Not  the  slightest, 
that  I am  aware  of:  they  are  just  as  comfortable  and  happy  on  Sir  Morgan  Crofton’s  pro- 
perty without  a lease  as  with  it. 

44.  Do  they  make  many  improvements? — Yes,  they  do. 

45.  In  what  way  ? — By  reclaiming  land  which  had  not  been  previously  in  cultivation. 

46.  In  what  condition* are  their  houses? — Their  houses,  some  of  them,  are  very  poor. 

47.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  them  by  the  landlords  towards  then-  houses? — None. 

48.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  houses  of  the  tenantry  frequently? — Yes. 

49.  Do  you  observe  any  great  quantity  of  beds  or  bedding  in  then  cottages ; is  it  usual 
to  see  beds  in  the  houses  ? — Yes. 

50.  Of  what  sized  farms  are  you  now  speaking  ? — From  five  to  ten  acres ; those  that  hold 
ten  acres  are  very  comfortable. 

51.  Going  down  to  the  class  which  hold  two  acres,  what  is  the  condition  of  their 
houses  ? — Very  wretched  indeed. 

52.  What  is  their  condition  with  respect  to  bedding? — Very  bad  indeed;  nothing  can 
be  worse.  I frequently  aid  and  assist  a committee  in  giving  out  blankets  and  other  comforts. 

53.  Is  there  much  unreclaimed  land  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  is  : I am  giving  them 
every  encouragement  I can  to  reclaim  it. 

54.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  encourage  them  ? — By  giving  them  permission  to  cut 
away  and  reclaim  bog  adjoining  their  farms,  and  not  charging  them  any  rent. 

55.  Had  the  land  been  formerly  under  rent  ? — No. 

56.  What  guarantee  do  you  give  them  as  to  the  future  ? — No  guarantee  at  all  There 
lias  been  no  survey  upon  the  property  that  I manage  for  many  years,  nor  any  charge. 

57.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — Not  much;  there  have 
not  been  more  than  four  or  five  cases. 

5S.  Have  you  ever  removed  tenants  from  one  part  of  the  estate  to  another,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  their  reclaiming  the  unreclaimed  portions  of  the  estate  ? — Y es,  particularly  when 
leases  have  dropped. 

59.  What  course  have  you  pursued  ? — I have  enlarged  the  holdings  of  the  late  occupiers, 
and  given  them  a larger  quantity  of  land,  and  permission  to  dig  bog. 

60.  V ere  they  allowed  to  remain  in  their  former  houses  ? — Yes  : in  some  cases,  I removed 
one  or  two  to  spots  more  convenient  to  their  farms. 

6 1 . Have  any  tenants  been  removed  from  the  estate  and  had  land  taken  from  them,  from 
causes  not  arising  out  of  their  incapacity  to  pay  rent,  such  as  political  or  religious  grounds  ? — 
Oh,  no ! we  know  nothing  of  that  kind  ; I never  knew  any  case  of  that  kind. 

62.  Y\  ith  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I tliink  they  have  been  pretty  much  the  same  for  the  last  five 
or  six  years. 

63.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? No. 

64.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — No. 

65.  Is  the  acreable  rent  put  upon  the  small  holdings  larger  than  that  put  upon  large 
firms? — Not  in  the  cases  of  those  who  hold  immediately  under  the  landlord. 

66.  Lnder  whom  do  the  labouring  class  generally  hold  their  cottages? — Under  the  im- 
mediate tenants  of  the  immediate  landlord : they  are  what  are  called  cottiers. 

67.  AY  hat  land  is  usually  given  with  the  cottages,  and  what  do  they  pay  for  it  ? — They 
pay  more  than  the  farmers  pay  the  landlord.  The  quantity  varies  from  a few  perches  to  a 
rood  and  a half. 

68.  How  is  that  paid  ?— -Generally  by  labour ; working  so  many  days  a week. 
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69  How  many  days  in  the  week  do  they  work '? — Two  or  three.  The  number  of  days  is 
veKuiated  by  the  quantity  of  land  they  hold.  . 

70.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  m the  district  t — Yes.  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 

hood  of  the  town  of  HoMU. 

71.  What  is  usually  paid  by  the  acre? — From  ±,4  to  £0. 

72!  How  is  that  payment  recovered  or  enforced  ? — The  payments  are  made  before  the 
potato  crop  is  removed  away,  generally  speaking ; if  they  are  allowed  to  take  away  the 

potatoes,  recourse  is  had  to  process. 

73.  Can  employment  be  obtained  generally  111  this  district,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — 

Yes  in  this  district  it  can,  in  consequence  of  the  works  going  on  for  lowering  the  Shannon 
river.  The  wages  are  from  lOrf.  to  Is.  a day.  , 

74.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  here? — From  8 d.  to  10cZ.  in  the  summer,  and  6d.  in  the 
winter  season. 

75.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages,  and  in  what  have  they  originated  ? — No,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  in  our  district,  with  the  exception  of  one  upon  a farm  which  was  let 
lately.  A man  and  his  wife  were  beaten,  and  a threatening  notice  sent  shortly  after,  that 
if  he  built  upon  it  lie  might  get  his  coffin  prepared. 

76.  Are  there  fees  paid  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent? — Not  on  collecting  rent. 

77.  What  is  the  usual  cost  of  a distress  to  the  tenant? — Threepence  or  fom-pence  the 
bailiff  charges  for  distraining  the  cows. 

78.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  this  district  ? — March  and  Sep- 
tember. 

79.  'What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  or  poor 
law  valuations? — It  varies  ; but  take  it  on  the  average,  it  is  about  from  2s.  10c?.  to  3s.  in  the 
pound  upon  the  government  valuation. 

80.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed  ? — When  the  tenant  is 
paying  his  rent.  Whenever  he  brings  his  receipt  to  me  I allow  it. 

81.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bill?— No  ; I set  my  face  against  it.  I pre- 
fer giving  the  tenant  time.  I invariably  bring  in  the  tenants  at  the  time  the  rent  is  due. 
If  they  are  not  ready,  I ask  them  the  time  when  they  will  he,  and- 1 mention  it  on  the  face 
of  the  receipt,  as  well  as  upon  the  rent  account,  and  I find  that  that  has  a remarkably  good 
effect  in  making  them  regular.  If  they  tell  a falsehood,  I process  them,  and  do  not  give 
them  tune  again. 

82.  You  have  already  stated  that  there  were  no  ejectments  of  tenants  on  account  of  po- 
litical or  religious  differences ; have  there  been  any  ejectments,  or  unusual  proceedings,  on 
account  of  any  voting  for  the  election  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — There  was,  prior  to  my 
being  appointed  agent.  The  tenants  upon  the  townland  of  Driunnalt  behaved  very  badly. 
They  had  an  abatement,  and  the  abatement  was  withdrawn. 

83.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ behaving  badly  ? ” — They  voted  contrary  to  Sir  Morgan 
Crofton’s  wishes. 

84.  Did  they  hold  by  lease  ? — No,  at  will. 

85.  Were  there  any  of  those  persons  ejected,  or  other  proceedings  taken  ? — N 0.  The 
fact  is,  they  had  their  land  too  cheap.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  using  any  severity  that 
the  thing  was  done. 

86.  Was  it  by  Sir  Morgan  Crofton’s  direction? — It  was,  by  the  recommendation  of  the 
late  agent. 

87.  Do  they  still  continue  to  pay  the  unabated  rent? — Yes. 

88.  In  what  year  were  you  appointed  agent  to  Sir  Morgan  Croffcon? — September,  1842. 

89.  Had  you  any  connexion  with  the  estate  previously? — Yes,  for  many  years. 

90.  Were  you  in  the  office  ? — Yes. 

91.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether,  in  previous  years,  the  tenants  had  been  treated  dif- 
ferently in  consequence  of  religious  or  political  differences? — No,  we  never  made  any  dif- 
ference. Religious  or  political  feelings  never  operated  at  all. 

[The  evidence  given  by  Alexander  Kevell  and  .John  M‘ Goveran  was  read  to  the  witness .] 

92.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  you  have 
heard  read  ? — -With  regard  to  the  case  of  Alexander  Kovell,  it  occurred  in  my  predecessor’s 
time : but  it  appears  that  the  farm  was  divided  between  the  two  broth  era,  one  had  three 
roods,  and  the  other  one ; the  one  was  put  out,  and  the  other  kept  in  possession  of  the 
four  roods.  As  to  M‘Goveran,  it  was  upon  the  death  of  the  father  that  the  land  was  given 
to  one  of  the  sons. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Reverend  George  Gearty,  sworn  and  examined 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — At  Anna  duff,  near  Drumsna,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim. 

2.  Are  you  parish  priest  of  Annaduff  ? — Yes. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  parish  ? — About  twelve  years. 

4.  Is  that  a parish  where  there  are  many  large  holdings,  or  are  the  holdings  generally 
small  ? — The  holdings  are  small  generally ; there  are  very  few  large  ones. 

5.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  joint  tenancies? — Yes,  upon  a good  many  of  the  properties. 
They  have  not  been  subdivided  equally  yet.  In  other  cases,  they  held  in  common  formerly, 

ut  now  each  man  has  his  land  divided  off.  ■ 

b-  Is  there  any  advantage  in  their  holding  their  lands  in  that  way?  Yes  ; there  was 
no  good  done  before. 

Fart  II.  2 N 2 
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T.  Is  there  any  indisposition  among  the  tenants  to  let  their  lands  be  divided  in  that 
wav '? — No  ; cacli  person  was  anxious  to  have  liis  own. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ?— No,  indeed ; there  is  no  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  agriculture  whatever,  except  from  any  little  encouragement 
which  is  given  in  reclaiming  the  moorland.  They  burn  it  and  sow  turnips  upon  it. 

<).  What  does  the  landlord  do  to  encourage  the  reclaiming  of  the  moorland  ? — I do  not 
see  any  encouragement  given.  On  Lord  Leitrim’s  property  there  is  a land  steward : Iii8 
lordship  gives  premiums,  and  there  is  an  agricultural  society  established  here  which  gives 
seeds  at  a certain  price — I believe  at  the  first  cost ; but  that  is  only  to  a certain  number. 

10.  How  is  the  rent  fixed  in  yoxu-  district  ? — By  some  person  appointed  by  the  landlord. 
Sometimes  it  is  by  proposal,  but  generally  by  the  landlord.  I know  some  properties  where 
the  landlord  fixed  it.  and  where  the  tenants  did  not  wish  to  occupy  it  on  the  terms  fixed  by 
the  landlord,  and  they  were  ordered  to  give  up  the  Land  or  pay  the.  rent.  They  held  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  became  impoverished,  and  then  they  let  it  to  other  parties  to  occupy, 
who  are  equally  badly  off. 

11.  When  land  is  let  by  proposal,  is  it  with  a view  of  letting  it  to  the  highest  bidder?— 
Yes. 

12.  What  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed'  to  value  land  ? — They  are  generally 
surveyors  appointed  by  the  agent. 

13.  Is  it  the  practice  to  let  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — In  some  instances,  but  it  is 
not  the  practice : it  is  let  at  the  valuation  of  persons  who  arc  appointed  by  the  landlord  or 
agent. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — There  is  some  land  so 
high,  I believe,  as  3 Ox. — it  is  only  in  isolated  cases  where  it  comes  up  to  35.?.,  but  the  tenant 
never  pays  it ; the  highest  rate  is  28s.  or  30s..  because  the  class  of  land  in  mjr  neighbour- 
hood is  second  or  third  class  land. 

15.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  government  or  poor  law  valuations  ? — I can- 
not say  the  proportion  exactly,  but  it  is  much  higher  than  the  government  valuation : I 
should  think  it  is  at  least  one-third  higher  than  the  government  valuation. 

10.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded ? — The  old  system  of 
paying  rent  was,  that  there  were  three  half-years’  rent  behind ; there  is  now  generally  one 
year’s  rent  behind  before  it  is  called  for.  There  is  one  property  where  it  is  set  at  a fair 
rate,  and  one  half-year  is  paid  before  the-  other  becomes  due. 

IT.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bill  in  the  district  ? — I know  a few  cases  where 
the  tenants  went  to  the  bank  at  Carrick-on-Shannon  to  take  up  money  to  pay  rent. 

18.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  upon  the  local  usurer  to  assist  him  in 
making  up  his  rent  ? — Yes,  very  much  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  tenant. 

19.  Have  the  local  usurers  been  at  all  diminished  hv  the  operation  of  the  loan  fund  sys- 
tem ? — No,  I think  they  have  been  rather  increased  ; for  when  they  get  in  debt  with  die 
loan  fund  they  must  go  to  the  local  usurer  and  obtain  money,  on  any  conditions,  to  pay 
their  instalments. 

20.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By  distraint. 
That  has  been  the  usual  mode  I have  seen  practised  till  latterly — I mean  by  seizing  the 
crop.  It  is  recovered  sometimes  by  civil  bill ; but  I do  not  see  much  recovered  here  in 
that  way,  because  the  person  is  seized  instead  of  the  property. 

21.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — Whenever 
the  rent  is  paid  up,  it  is  always  for  a particular  gale. 

22.  TV  hen  they  are  in  arrear.  how  is  the  receipt  given  ? — It  is  then  on  account. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  direct  from  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men in  the  district  ? — In  my  neighbourhood,  they  generally  hold  immediately  under  the 
proprietor : there  are  very  few  exceptions. 

24.  Is  there  much  of  the  land  in  your  neighbourhood  held  bv  absentee  proprietors  ? — 
Yes,  a good  deal  of  it. 

25.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  condition  of  those  estates  and  the  estates  of 
resident  landlords  ? — TV  e have  some  instances  where  the  property  of  absentees  is  very  well 
managed,  as  well  as  under  the  eye  of  a resident  landlord ; hut  there  is  one  very  great  draw- 
back from  that .-  there  is  not  any  return  of  the  rent ; there  is  not  a single  shilling  laid  out 
on  the  estate  for  the  benefit  ot  the  tenant ; and  where  there  is  a resident  landlord,  there  is 
a good  deal  of  money  returned. 

2b  Is  there  any  system  ot  assisting  the  tenants  by  allowances  for  the  improvement  of 
their  houses  or  lands  ?— No ; there  is  one  property  or  two,  where  the  landlord  holds  a loan 
fund  at  the  agent’s  office,  which  is  productive  of  very  great  good,  and  the  tenants  are  re- 
quired to  pay  up  the  loans  by  monthly  instalments. 

27.  Do  the  tenants  in  the  'district  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?—' We  have  very 
few  leases. 

28.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms  ? — I am  sure  it  must  he  very  detrimental,  both  to  the  landlord's 
property  and  the  tenant’s : and  the  first  reason  whv  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  pro- 
pertv  is,  because  the  tenant  takes  no  trouble  to  improve  the  lands  : he  is  afraid  to  do  it, 
iest  be  shouH  become  the  object  of  the  cupidity  of  his  neighbours. 

l a o t e °£  S00<-~Tr^  farms  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recognised  by  the 
ianaiords  ?— It  was  so  years  past,  while  emigration  was  so  much  resorted  to,  but  it  has  cot 
been  so  much  so  in  the  last  two  years. 
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30.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — 
No : the  population  is  as  dense  as  it  was  formerly : there  may  be  a few  isolated  cases. 

* 31.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — I have  not  observed  any 
subdividing  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  to  the  same  extent  it  was  before,  in  my  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  - . 

32.  Is  the  subdivision  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — No. 

33.  What  measures  do  they  take  to  stop  it  ?— Nothing,  but  merely  the  threat  of  eviction 
from  the  lands ; but  I do  not  think  that  they  have  in  many  instances  carried  it  out : they 
have  been  very  strict  in  prohibiting  it. 

34.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the  farmers  holding  large 

farms  are  improving  in  their  worldly  condition,  or  the  reverse  ?— I think  they  are  growing 
worse.  . ..... 

35.  Are  the  small  tenantry  nnprovmg  m their  circumstances  ?— They  cannot  be  worse  off 
than  they  are. 

36.  What  should  you  say  about  the  class  of  labourers  ?— I think  they  cannot  be  worse 
off  in  any  country  in  the  world  than  they  are  at  present ; there  is  no  employment  for  them 
except  that  this  year  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon  has  given  them  some  employment, 
but  quite  partially. 

37.  What  is  generally  the  condition  of  tlio  interior  of  the  houses  of  the  labourers,  or  the 
lowest  description  of  farmers ; have  they  any  bedsteads  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

38.  What  bed-clothing  have  they  ?— It  would  be  very  difficult  to  describe  it,  it  is' so  bad. 

I may  say  that  they  are  totally  destitute  of  any  thing  like  bed-clothing.  I know  in  the 
winter  season  they  must  suffer  a great  deal  from  want  of  bed-clothing. 

39.  What  is  their  general  diet? — Potatoes;  and  that  of  the  very  worst  description. 
They  are  not  able  to  raise  the  better  kind  of  potatoes,  and  consequently  they  live  upon 
lumpers,  which  are  the  very  worst. 

40.  You  say  they  cannot  raise  them,  does  that  arise  from  the  poverty  of  the  soil?— 
They  generally  hold  by  con-acre,  and  they  set  that  land  which  produces  most. 

41.  What  is  the  size  of  farm  which  affords  the  greatest  means  of  comfort  ? — I see  people 
living  pretty  well,  compared  to  their  neighbours,  upon  four  or  five  acres  of  land.  A man 
having  six  acres  is  considered  tolerably  well  off. 

42.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Irish  acre,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

43.  Is  the  acreable  rent  put  upon  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  which  is  put  upon 
large  farms  ? — Indeed  I do  not  think  it  is.  I think  it  is  the  same  rent.  I do  not  know  of 
any  charge  made.  I know  landlords  would  be  willing,  at  any  rate,  to  give  it  something 
cheaper  to  tenants  holding  a great  number  of  acres  than  if  subdivided  into  small  lots. 

44.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — Under  the  tenants  who 
have  permission  from  the  landlords  to  allow  them  ; but  landlords  latterly  have  been  unwil- 
ling to  allow  labourers  upon  the  small  farms. 

45.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  holding  in  that  way  ? — Their  house  and  garden,  con- 
taining about  a rood  of  land,  is  iet  at  from  30s.  to  £2  ; and  if  it  is  a large  garden,  amounting 
to  an  acre,  it  is  about  £3  a year. 

46.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  your  neighbourhood? — Very  much. 

47.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  it  ? — It  vanes  very  much.  Some  let  manured  lands 
as  high  as  £8 ; and  wherever  it  is  permitted  to  be  burnt  they  get  it  for  £6. 

48.  How  is  the  payment  of  the  con-acre  rent  enforced  ? — They  generally  detain  the  crop 
for  the  rent,  where  it  is  necessary  ; but  1 do  not  see  a groat  deal  of  trouble  arising  from  the 
payment  for  the  con-acre  land.  They  generally  pay  about  Christmas,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year. 

49.  Is  it  generally  paid  in  money  ? — Yes. 

50.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Not  any  in  my  neighbour- 
hood for  some  years  past.  With  regard  to  the  management  of  estates,  I know  a resident 
landlord’s  estate  where  there  is  duty  work  expected  from  the  tenants,  which  is  a very  great 
grievance.  I have  known  instances  where  the  tenants  have  to  go  four  or  five  miles  to  do 
a day’s  work,  and  return  in  the  evening. 

51.  Is  that  going  on  now  ? — It  was,  up  to  the  last  year. 

52.  Have  you  known  any  cases  where  the  agent  requires  duty  work  ’ The  bailiff  does. 

There  is  only  one  resident  agent  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  he  does  not  require  it.  I know 
the  bailiffs  generally  expect  it,  and  I have  seen  it  in  one  estate  hi  my  district ; but  if  the 
landlord  knew  it,  he  would  not  tolerate  it. 

53.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  and  November. 

54.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  or  practice 
relating  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — The  want  of  employment  is  the  greatest 
evil  which  the  country  labours  under. 

55.  Is  there  a disposition  to  emigrate  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  people  ? — Yes ; so 
much  so,  that  many  applications  have  been  made  by  the  poor  people  to  me  to.  interfere 
with  the  agent  to  get  some  small  sum  to  enable  them  to  go  away ; and  I have  contributed 
myself  from  my  small  means,  email  sums  in  ten  or  twelve  different  instances  this  year. 

06.  Supposing  any  scheme  devised  by  -which  they  could  he  located  in  the  colonies,  do 
vou  think  that  would  he  taken  advantage  of? — Yes ; and  I think  it  would  be  very  desirable. 
lhe5e  j?  H*e  greatest  anxiety  possible  to  obtain  funds  to  emigrate. 

5i.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  are  willing  to  assist  in  improving  the  land? — Yes.  I 
qave  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  willing  and  readv  to  go  to  half  the  expense,  provided 

*ey  had  the  tenure  of  it. 
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5S.  Are  they  beginning  to  feel  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  improved  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land ; and  if  they  had  encouragement,  do  you  think  that  they  -would  endeavour 
to  get  more  from  the  land?— Yes ; I see  latterly  a disposition  to  grow  green  crops. 

59.  Do  you  think  that  that  disposition  might  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  improved,  with 
good  effect  ? — I am  sure  it  could. 

(10.  Suppose  any  plan  devised  by  which  the  occupier  of  land  was  secured  compensation 
for  his  improvements  in  case  of  being  dispossessed,  do  you  think  that  would  be  a stimulus 
to  improvement  ?— I think  that  the  people  would  feel  a disposition  to  improve  under  those 
circumstances.  If  they  had  a security  for  being  repaid  for  their  labour  and  outlay,  there 
would  be  a disposition  to  improve. 

01.  Have  they  the  means  as  well  as  the  disposition  to  improve? — It  would  have  the 
effect  of  creating  improvement  in  the  country,  because  the  general  objection  is,  “We  have  no 
security  for  our  improvements,  or  that  wc  will  be  paid  for  them.”  If  a man  had  any  security 
lie  would  go  on ; but.  on  the  contrary,  he  says,  “ If  I improve  I shall  be  turned  out  as  soon 
as  I become  the  object  of  another  person’s  avarice and  some  landlords  have  acted  so 
badly,  it  is  on  very  just  grounds  they  have  conceived  these  objections. 

(32.  Have  the  females  any  employment  ? — No,  none,  except  out-door  employment  in  the 
fields,  with  the  other  members  of  the  family.  There  was  at  one  time  a considerable  source 
of  employment  in  this  country  in  the  linen  trade.  In  my  own  recollection  the  dressing  of 
flax  was  a very  great  source  of  employment,  and  was  the  greatest  advantage,  hut  at  present 
there  is  none  such.  A female  now  would  not  earn  a penny  a week  at  it. 

63.  Do  eggs  and  fowls  form  an  article  of  sale  to  any  extent  in  the  district? — Yes,  they 
do,  but  they  are  not  a source  of  employment.  Another  thing  complained  of  is,  the  grand 
jury  taxation;  it  is  ruinous  to  them.  I hear  them  complain  of  nothing  more  than  that; 
even  the  poor  law,  which  is  very  objectionable.  I hear  some  of  them  complain  that  their 
taxes  come  up  to  7s.  or  9s.  an  acre,  where  the  rent  of  the  land  is  30s. 

64.  Independent  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  complained  of,  is  there  any  peculiar  incon- 
venience or  hardship  from  the  tune  and  manner  in  which  it  is  collected  ? — The  demand  is 
made  early,  but  they  get  time  up  to  the  approach  of  the  assizes.  They  give  some  little 
gratuity  to  the  collector — (id.  for  each  holding,  or  something  of  that  kind — a further  time  is 
then  allowed  them.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  debts  incurred  in  the 
charitable  loan  fund,  it  is  very  objectionable ; and  I think  it  has  a very  ruinous  tendency 
upon  those  poor  people  who  have  become  connected  with  the  fund.  The  weekly  payments 
are  a great  inconvenience,  and  in  order  to  make  up  the  instalments  and  interest,  they  sell, 
sometimes,  every  thing  they  have  at  half-price,  or  whatever  they  can  get.  I have  seen 
some  of  their  little  beasts  taken  away,  and  they  never  recover  it,  for  the  sake  of  a few 
shillings.  Non-fixity  of  tenure,  also,  is  one  of  the  causes  to  which  I would  trace  some  of 
the  want  of  improvement  of  farms. 

65.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  a reasonable  tenure  to  encourage  improvements?— 
A twenty-one  years’  lease.  Thirty-one  years  is  what  would  be  considered  a good  lease. 

[ The  witness  withdreiv.’] 

Francis  Halfpenny,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  "Where  do  you  live? — At  Curlea. 

2.  Did  you,  a few  years  ago,  hold  any  land  under  the  Late  Colonel  Jones  ?— Yes,  at  Allar- 
manns.  in  this  parish. 

3.  Did  you  make  any  particular-  improvement  upon  it  ? — Yes ; I expended  £97  in  build- 
ing and  establishing  a nidi,  and  even  going  to  law  to  establish  it,  when  I made  a dam  for 
the  water. 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  make  that  improvement? — Mr.  Chandlev,  the 
former  agent,  encouraged  me,  and  told  me,  if  I went  on  to  establish  a mill  there  he  would 
recompense  me  for  my  improvement ; and  when  I told  him  I would  not  involve  myself  in 
law,  he  stated  to  me  it  was  of  no  consequence  to  me  what  expense  I would  be  at,  when  he 
would  recompense  me  for  it. 

5.  Had  you  a lease  of  it?— Yes,  I had  a lease  of  the  land. 

6.  How  long  was  it  for  ?— For  the  life  of  one  of  the  royal  family. 

7.  W hat  rent  did  you  pay  ?— One  pound  an  acre,  and  it  was  very  poor  ground, 

~ _°  y°«-  hold  under  any  lease  now  ? — No ; I was  ejected  about  a year  since. 

9.  W as  that  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes ; and  I was  to  be  allowed  for  those  improve- 
ments,  and  I was  never  allowed  a farthing.  The  money  due  upon  the  land  was  only  £37, 
which  would  not  amount  to  half  the  money  I expended. 

10.  What  was  the  rent  ? — £14  2 s.  id.  ^ 

11.  There  were  nearly  three  years’  rent  due  ?— That  was  all. 

12.  YV  ere  there  more  than  two  years’ rent  due?— Yes,  I think  there  was  two  years’ rent  due. 
I was  not  allowed  any  thing  for  the  building.  I reclaimed  two  and  a half  acres  of  bog. 

13.  How  long  .ago  did  you  lay  out  this  money  ?— Within  six  years. 

14,1  ou  carried  on  the  business  of  a miller? — Yes;  and  he  engaged  to  pass  a present- 
men*'  ,-La  r?a~  ^hich  passed  to  my  place.  There  was  no  road  which  led  to  the  mill. 

1 o.  W ho  is  the  present  agent  ?— Mr.  L’Estrange,  of  Crosstoney.  I stated  this  to  him,  and 
I never  took  defence  to  the  ejectment. 

1 6.  What  was  the  length  of  the  lease  ?— Twenty-one  years  and  a life. 

17.  Did  you  lay  out  the  money  before  or  after  you  got  the  lease  ? — I laid  out  a part  of  it 
before  I was  a,  good  while  getting  it  built.  It  was  a long  time  before  I began  to  build. 
I was  draining  the  water  and>building  great  walls  beforeU  built  "the  milL 
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18  Did  the  landlord,  Colonel  Jones,  reside  in  this  country  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

19  Did  vou  get  any  written  document  from  the  agent  on  the  subject? — No  ; because  if 
the  landlord  had  been  in  this  country,  I was  sure  of  any  engagement. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


John  Gilgay , sworn  and  examined. 

1 Did  you  hold  any  land  in  tliis  neighbourhood? — Yes,  in  the  parish  of  Annaduffey ; my 
father  toot  four  acres  of  land  from  Francis  Nesbitt,  esq. 

2.  What  rent  did  he  pay  ? — Two  pounds  an  acre. 

3.  Had  he  a lease  ? — Yes. 

4.  Was  there  any  particular  covenant  in  the  lease  ? — Yes ; he  had  him  bound  in  a cove- 
nant to  forfeit  Is.  every  day  he  disappointed  him  in  working  for  him. 

5.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  to  pay  Is.  a day  if  you  did  not  work  ?_Yes ; and  our 
work  went  to  pay  the  rent. 

6.  How  would  his  giving  you  work  pay  your  rent  for  you  ? — We  were  cottiers  to  him  on 
his  estate. 

7.  When  you  worked  for  him,  did  he  deduct  the  money  out  of  the  rent? — Yes ; we  never 
paid  him  any  rent. 

8.  Was  the  covenant  that  when  you  were  at  work  for  Mm  you  were  to  have  lOcZ.  a dav 
in  summer,  and  8d.  in  the  winter  ? — Yes. 

9.  Did  you  go  on  working  for  him? — Yes ; from  the  year  1814  to  1840  the  contract  was 
always  upholden. 

10.  What  was  the  term  of  the  lease  ? — The  landlord  has  it  still.  It  was  for  the  lives  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  M'Ginnis,  a neighbour  of  my  own. 

11.  How  came  you  to  be  ejected  ? — For  rent.  In  the  last  four  years,  he  gave  no  work. 

I went  and  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  give  us  any  work.  He  said,  “ No,  I will  give 
you  no  more  work.”  I said,  “ What  am  I to  do  ?”  He  said,  “ You  may  leave  the  land.” 

I said,  “ What  will  I do  ?”  He  said,  “ I do  not  know.”  I said,  “ Where  am  I to  go  ?”  He 
said,  ;;  I do  not  know.”  I said,  “ Will  you  reduce  my  rent  like  any  other  tenant?”  He 
said, ;i  No.” 

12.  Where  did  he  process  you? — At  Ballinamore. 

13.  Why  did  not  you  take  defence  ? — I thought  he  would  not  turn  me  out  from  my  being 
so  long  with  him ; and  he  told  me  it  would  be  better  not  to  take  any  defence. 

14.  Did  he  give  you  any  thing  ? — No. 

15;  You  asked  him  to  give  you  a reduction,  like  the  other  tenants  ? — Yes. 

16.  Had  he  made  a reduction  to  the  other  tenants  ? — They  had  land  cheaper  than  we 
had,  because  we  had  work  from  him. 

17.  Did  you  offer  to  pay  any  rent  ? — Yes ; after  I was  ejected,  I offered  his  bailiff  to  make 
up  £3  10s.  for  him,  and  I would  give  him  a solvent  man  for  the  balance,  £7  10s. 

18.  What  rent  did  you  offer  to  pay  him  for  the  future  ? — The  rent  that  the  other  parties 
paid. 

19.  What  did  the  other  parties  pay  ? — From  30s.  to  35s.  That  was  the  highest.  One 
man  paid  £l  os. 

20.  Are  you  quite  sine  there  was  no  other  reason  for  his  ejecting  you  ?-- -Not  the  slightest 

21.  You  are  on  your  oath? — Yes,  I am  on  my  solemn  oath. 

22.  Were  you  ever  in  any  trouble? — No;  he  was  a magistrate,  and  I asked  him  the 
reason. 

23.  Did  your  landlord  assign  any  reason  why  he  ejected  you  ? — No.  He  said  it  was  because 
he  would  not  give  me  work. 

24.  Where  does  he  live  ? — At  Derry  cam.  Drumod  is  the  post  town. 

25.  Was  there  generally  a balance'  coming  to  you  after  you  had  settled  with  him  ? — Yes, 
there  was,  generally. 

\The  witness  withdrew .] 


• Longford,  Thursday,  18th  July,  1844. 

Thomas  Kelly,  sworn  and  examined. 

9 S!Cre  ^ou  ^ve  the  town  of  Longford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I have  no  occupation;  but  my  wife  has  a little  lodging 
Il0^8e’ fnd  I collect  the  poor  rates  in  this  town. 

3.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  land  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Longford  ? — Yes,  I did;  at  Ballyma- 
curgan,  within  a mile  of  this  town. 

4.  Did  you  ever  lose  those  lands? — On  the  2nd  of  June,  1840,  I was  dispossessed. 

. How  long  had  you  held  those  lands  ? — I was  born  and  reared  there,  and  my  forefathers 
betore  me. 

6.  What  was  the  extent  of  it  ? — Twenty-nine  English  acres  and  twenty-two  perches. 

(.  What  was  your  rent  ? — £22  17s.  Ad' 

Q touT  y°£  a^ease? — Yes,  and  it  expired. 

, ’ hen  did  it  expire  ? — The  29th  of  September.  There  was  an  old  man’s  life  in  it,  and 
tp-vT ' ^*eFe  was  vei7  httle  time  between  that  and  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

, . ' jyhen  did  it  expire;  in  what  year? — September,  1839,  I think. 

• id  you  owe  any  rent  at  the  time  you  were  ejected  ? — No,  I owed  no  rent  anymore 
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thau  any  other  tenant.  There  was  a hanging  gale,  and  I offered  a year’s  rent  in  advance 
and  it  would  not  he  taken.  ’ 

12.  For  what  reason  do  you  suppose  you  were  ejected ? — The  agent  told  me  it  was  o 
account  of  my  voting  contrary  to  my  landlord’s  wishes. 

13.  The  agent  told  you  so? — Yes. 

14.  Who  was  it  ? — Air.  Kincaid  of  Dublin.  I told  him  that  my  conscience  did  not  allow 
me  to  vote  differently  after  being  sworn. 

15.  When  did  this  election  take  place  which  you  refer  to? — The  first  election  when  I 
was  a freeholder  was  in  the  year  1 S32,  and  every  election  after  up  to  1 840 ; two  or  three 
elections. 

16.  When  was  the  last  contest  for  this  county  previous  to  1840? — Not  very  long  before 
that.  I believe  it  was  in  the  year  1S37  : it  was  not  very  long  before  that. 

17.  On  that  occasion  you  voted  against  the  candidate  whom  your  landlord  supported?— 
Yes.  I would  wish  to  stay  out  of  the  way,  and  not  to  come  forward  at  all ; hut  the  country 
people  threatened  any  one  that  would  do  so. 

18.  How  was  that  threat  held  out  to  you? — I voted  once  according  to  my  landlord's 
wishes,  and  the  crowd  of  country  people  followed  me  and  threatened  me,  and  I went  into  a 
house.  My  wife  was  along  with  me  and  one  of  my  children,  and  there  was  a niece  of  hers 
with  me ; she  told  me  she  would  he  well  satisfied  for  my  voting  as  the  country  people  wished 
me,  rather  than  have  me  murdered : and  I voted  that  way  afterwards.  And  I did  not  think 
that  my  lord  would  have  any  thing  to  say  against  me  for  saving  my  life. 

19.  You  are  quite  sure  that  Air.  Kincaid  told  you  it  was  in  consequence  of  voting  that 
way? — Yes,  he  told  me  he  wanted  no  compliment  from  me,  but  to  stand  to  him  at  the 
elections.  “ It  is  not  what  you  have,  hut  you  shall  not  want  any  thing : we  have  nothin* 
against  you ; hut  we  should  be  sorry  that  your  lease  should  he  the  first  that  dropped  (as 
I was  an  improving  tenant),  that  it  should  come  to  my  turn  first.” 

20.  When  did  he  tell  you  that? — In  the  year  1840. 

21.  Where  was  it  he  told  you  that  ? — In  this  town  he  told  me : and  he  told  me  the  same 
upon  my  own  laud,  and  a few  days  after  I was  dispossessed. 

22.  Did  you  offer  to  take  the  same  land  and  pay  the  rent  year  by  year  ? — No : I offered 
him  another  year's  rent  if  they  would  not  put  me  out.  I said  I should  not  wish  for  £500 
to  he  put  out  of  the  birthplace  of  my  forefathers;  and  I had  made  so  many  improvements, 
and  squared  the  land. 

23.  Did  you  offer  to  take  it  without  a lease?— Yes.  I would  rather  have  'it  without  a 
lease,  because  I should  not  he  a freeholder  then,  and  not  he  hi  danger  of  being  killed. 

24.  How  long  had  you  been  in  occupation  of  that  place? — Near  thirty  years. 

25.  Had  you  made  any  improvements?— Yes;  I made  new  ditches  and  squared  even- 
field,  and  planted  them  so  that  a bird  could  not  get  through  them ; and  there  was  never 
a year  hut  that  I had  a bed  of  quick  planted,  and  was  up  before  daylight.  I had  to  make 
good  so  many  fences,  so  that  a hare  or  rabbit  could  not  get  tlirough  them. 

26.  Did  you  make  any  buildings? — Yes. 

27.  How  long  previously  to  losing  the  land  ?— It  was  not  long  since  I rebuilt  some  of  the 
othces. 


28.  Did  you  get  any  allowance  from  Lord  Longford  ?— No ; not  any. 

29.  Did  you  expect  any  compensation?—!  expected  it,  and  asked  should  I have  no 

compensation.  I stopped  after  the  ejectment,  and  did  no  work ; then  the  driver  told  me 
to  go  on  with  my  work,  and  still  I expected  not  to  he  dispossessed.  Every  body  told  me 
that  they  would  not  turn  out  such  a tenant,  who  was  always  making  improvements ; and  the 
c m ei  told  me  to  go  on  with  the  work, — and  he  lias  the  same  power,  in  our  eyes,  as  the 
agent  himself;  and  I took  out  two  ploughs  and  a harrow  to  hurry  the  business,  till  I got 
the  com  sowed  and  the  potatoes:  and  I was  just  finishing  the  last  ridge  when  I was  dis- 
possessed. ° 


30  Did  you  appeal  to  your  landlord  ?— Yes,  I did  twice,  by  memorial.  The  first  time 
1 went  he  was  lying  sick  in  his  bed.  His  butler  went  up  to  him,  and  he  said  lie  would  have 
a ietter  m Longford  before  me  that  would  save  me,  and  that  I should  not  he  disturbed: 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  it;  it  was  his  agent,  and  he  took  nothing  on  himself. 

. v £ •— 1 heard  him  sa3'  so ; he  gave  me  encouragement  that  I should 

weeks  ilSturbec1,  The  doctor  was  UP  seeinS  Ilim  at  the  time  he  was  ill,  for  a month  or  six 

.£2;  Wliere  was  this  ?— It  was  at  Pakenham  Hall.  When  I went  up  he  encouraged  rot 
encou^Semeiit  ^ S ie,Went  aud  memorialed  my  lord’s  mother,  but  she  showed  her  no 


. itHadTu  further  communication  with  your  landlord  ?— No ; I never  spoke  aword 

j.  ,ifi  ' i a “Hi?  bved  111  the  next  townland  to  me,  he  was  the  gamekeeper;  he 

thp  ,i?£  fo  d+i  ???  Y?ams>  the  driver>  that  1 was  dispossessed  I should  he  let  in 
tenant?  'T  ' ^ 1 ^ be&n  a g00tl  tenaut’  aQcl  that  it  was  to  he  a caution  to  the  other 

nnftJSS  tllre n“  ^1°  SUCleeded  you  on  the  farm  got  a lease?— I do  not  know;  I am 
not  certani : I did  not  hear  that  he  did. 

tlif  ™£f?re7°U  madG  th®  imPreyement  you  speak  of,  had  you  any  communication  iritb 
° ' ' 1 ac<luainted  him,  hut  lie  always  gave  encouragement ; and  when  he 

ZTJZ  Ihe  1)  aCG  hVvou!d  braS  of  it,  and  give  us  great  encouragement  to  do  so. 

and  gne  us  great  applause  when  he  saw  the  fields  laid  domi : so  he  woidd  give  us  great 
merit,  and  sanction  us.  ■ 
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36.  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  hint  that  you  might  he  throwing  away  your  money  ? — No, 
he  never  said  a word  of  that  sort,  but  gave  us  great  encouragement. 

37.  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  encouragement  that  you  should  be  paid  for  it  ?— No ; hut 
we  considered  he  would  not  disturb  any  one  of  us,  any  more  than  any  of  our  forefathers. 

38.  Had  Lord  Longford  or  his  agent,  before  the  lease  expired,  expressed  any  wish  to 
have  the  land,  to  appropriate  it  to  any  other  purpose  ?— No ; not  a word.  There  was  no 
other  man  in  the  town  disturbed.  My  brothers  and  sisters  are  all  there  still,  because  there 
is  no  other  freeholder  there.  It  was  in  consequence  of  my  voting  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
he  told  me.  He  has  never  disturbed  any  man  but  me. 

39.  Did  you  make  any  offer  of  the  rent  afterwards  ?— No  ; there  was  no  demand  of  rent. 
I told  him  if  they  wanted  any  higher  rent  I was  willing  to  pay  it. 

40.  When  you  found  that  you  were  to  be  turned  out,  did  you  make  any  application  to 
him  for  compensation  for  the  improvements  made? — I spoke  of  it,  and  he  gave  me  a deaf 
ear.  I said  it  was  too  bad  to  put  me  out  to.  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  without  a penny  in  rav 
pocket.  I was  allowed  what  Serjeant  Williams,  the  driver,  considered  it  was  worth;  but 
he  did  not  allow  me  half-price  for  it. 

41.  Do  you  know  the  rent  that  the  present  tenant  pays  ? — No,  I do  not ; but  there  was 
no  person  in  the  whole  townland  whose  land  was  raised  as  mine : but  I heard  some  person 
say  that  he  was  charged  more  than  me ; for  the  agent  told  him  it  was  too  bad  for  him  to 
have  the  laud  at  the  same  rent  that  I had,  after  I had  made  the  improvements  upon  it,  and 
that  I should  pay  for  them. 

42.  That  was  what  you  heard? — Yes.  My  brother-in-law,  who  was  in  the  office  paying- 
rent,  heard  it,  and  told  me. 

43.  Were  there  any  other  tenants  upon  the  property  who  voted  as  you  did,  whose  leases 
had  expired  ? — No ; for  Mr.  Kincaid  told  me  that  he  was  sorry  I was  the  first  one  whose 
lease  expired,  for  I was  a good  tenant,  and  had  improved. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 

The  Reverend  George  Crawford,  LL.D.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Do  you  reside  hi  Longford? — Within  two  miles  of  it. 

2.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — For  fifty  years. 

3.  Are  you  rector  of  Longford? — I am  rector  of 'the  adjoining  parish  of  Clangish,  and 
also  vicar-general  of  Ardagh. 

4.  What  is  the  district  -with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Principally  with  the  barony  of 
Longford,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  Granard. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  principally  arable  ? — It  is  rather 
an  inferior  quality  of  land,  but  principally  arable. 

6.  Is  it  divided  into  small  farms  principally? — Yes,  small  farms. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — It  has  greatly  improved  in 
the  last  twenty-five  years. 

8.  In  what  particulars  ? — By  drainage,  by  using  lime  as  a manure,  and  by  making  roads. 
It  was  particularly  in  want  of  roads  when  I first  began  to  take  notice  of  the  district. 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — There  is  a 
farming  society  in  Longford,  but  not  in  the  barony. 

10.  What  have  been  its  effects? — It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of  it  yet : it  has  been  a very 
short  time  in.  operation ; but  it  promises  well. 

11.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — From  about  ten  to  twelve  acres 
is  the  more  usual  size. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  or  succession  of  crops  adopted  on  the  farms  ? — Two  crops 
of  potatoes,  and  they  always  take  two  crops  of  oats,  which  is  very  bad  farming.  There  is 
a part  of  it,  what  they  call  the  banks,  that  was  originally  heath  and  moory  ground,  which 
they  put  lime  on ; and  after  taking  two  crops  of  potatoes,  they  used  to  run  off  seven  or 
eight  crops  of  oats  consecutively,  and  its  productive  effect  was  wonderful : now  they  have 
changed  it  very  much ; they  do  not  take  so  much  off  the  land,  and  it  is  in  better  condition 
now. 

dozen  ^Je  ^iei'e  an-^  *ar&e  grazing  farms  in  this  district  ? — I do  not  think  there  are  half  a 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Very  few  now ; there 
were  twenty  years  ago  a great  many.  I was  instrumental  in  putting  an  end  to  that.  Now 

1^  TVe  su^J(divided  them,  and  rim  fences,  and  improved  their  lands  very  much. 

.15.  In  what  way  were  you  instrumental  in  putting  an  end  to  that  system  ? — By  subdi- 
viding the  ground.  I was  agent  to  Lord  Granard,  and  almost  all  the  property  in  the  county 
my  guidance  at  one  time. 

1 l ^°u  much  difficulty  in  bringing  about  the  change  ? — Yes,  at  first ; but  the 
build  h a^erwar<^s  were  very  willing  to  follow  my  directions.  I allowed  them  so  much  to 

Yas  yoijr  reason  for  putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  holding  in  common?— 

ey  chd  not  improve  the  ground ; it  was  every  man’s  business,  and  every  man  neglected  it. 
vf®*  ln  ^uat  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district  ? — The  landlord  receives  proposals, 
rent  ^mse^>  upon  the  valuation  of  his  agent  generally. 

2ft'  P ren^  80  ^xed  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  one  ? — An  acreable  sum. 
is  that  an  ^0U  Ba^  w^at  *s  system  adopted  where  a public  road  runs  through  a farm  ; 

uat  portion  of  the  ground  which  is  occupied  by  the  road  deducted  from'  the  acreable 
Part  H,  r 2 0 


lSzA  July,  1844. 
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Thomas  Kelly. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


i Eth  July,  1844.  rent '? — It  is  not,  except  on  the  mail-coach  roads.  Finding  they  took  up  such  a laro-e  soa 

I gave  allowances  where  those  roads  ran  through  a farm.  I thought  it  very  oppressive  not 

to  do  so.  0 

Uev'  GLL  o Vf°rd’  21 . Has  there  been  any  change  in  regard  to  that  lately  ?— No ; I think  they  charge  fo 
all  the  land  : I am  sure  they  do.  “ ° 

22.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — The  town-parts  are 
set  for  £3  an  acre  ; but  the  first  class  lands  fetch  about  30s. 

23.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  produce  per  acre  of  the  30s.  land  ?— It  would  produce 

about  twenty-four  barrels  of  potatoes,  of  eight  cwt.  to  the  barrel : and  of  oats,  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  barrels,  of  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel.  It  was  a district  for  flax,  and  very  fr00d, 
flax  was  grown  in  it ; but  that  has  now  ceased.  . * ° 

24.  What  was  the  usual  market  for  it  ?— Longford ; and  I have  known  very  lar^e  sums 
of  money  brought  by  the  Drogheda  merchants,  and  laid  out  at  Ardagh,  Edgeworthstown 
and  Lanesborough,  in  the  purchase  of  yarn  manufactured  from  flax  grown  in  this  district 

25.  Is  the  cultivation  of  flax  finding  its  way  into  the  country  again ? No  ; where  you 

found  100  acres  formerly  you  do  not  see  one  now.  ’ 3 

26.  Have  they  been  endeavouring  to  introduce  it  much  lately? — They  are  feeling  their 

way  a little.  b 

27.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  setting  value  of  the  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  and 
government  valuations  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  in  this  county  has  been  very  improperly 
made ; it  has  gone  to  the  utmost  farthing  the  land  was  worth,  and  more  in  some  cases. 

28.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  examining  the  government  valuation? — Yes. 

29.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  setting  value  ? — It  is  moderate  • it  is 
rather  under  the  rent. 

30.  Can  you  say  how  much  it  is  under  the  rent?— I should  say  one-fifth,  speaking  yery 

loosely.  1 

31.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — There  are  various 
modes  adopted  by  different  landlords.  Where  there  is  an  old  tenure  at  a moderate  rent, 
they  pay  the  rent  in  general  three  months  after  it  is  due. 

32.  With  regard  to  those  who  do  not  hold  in  the  manner  you  describe,  what  is  tho 
practice  ? — Oue  half-year  is  paid  before  the  other  becomes  due,  and  a few  run  a whole 
year. 

33.  Are  you  aware  of  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  tenants,  and 
what  is  the  additional  charge  in  consequence  of  it  ?-r-I  behove,  generally,  there  are  not 
bills  passed ; but  upon  one  particular  property  I have  heard  there  are  bills. 

34.  Are  those  hills  passed  at  the  time  at  which  the  rent  used  to  be  paid  in  cash,  or  at 
the  time  of  the  rent  becoming  legally  due  ? — At  the  usual  tune  of  payment,  not  when  the 
rent  becomes  legally  due. 

35.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers?— He  depends 
upon  the  loan  fund,  winch  is  a most  ruinous  thing,  which  I opposed  in  limine : I am  not 
at  all  favourable  to  it. 


36.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district  ’—There  are  a mod  many  who  give 
meal  out,  but  not  money.  They  give  out  meal  in  May,  to  be  paid  for  in  November,  at  a 
very  high  premium.  " 

■ol.  Has  that  class  of  persons,  in  your  opinion,  been  diminished  by  the  loan  fund  ?— Yes, 
I think  it  has,  a little. 

38.  What  mode  is  now  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Dis- 
traimng;  and  latterly  they  have  adopted  the  civil  bill  process. 

,,  7".  Comparing  the  practice  now  with  the  practice  a good  many  years  ago,  do  you  think 
that  the  process  of  recovering  by  civil  bill  is  on  the  increase? — Yes,  it  is  on  the' increase, 
decidedly.  I think  the  Landlord  labours  under  a great  disadvantage  with  reference  to 
tenants  who  do  not  hold  by  lease ; lie  is  put  to  great  inconvenience  and  delay.  The  tenants 
are  very  loath  to  pay ; they  wait  to  be  processed  once  or  twice 
40.  Do  you  find  any  difference  generally  in  the  willingness  to  pay,  over  the  district, 
between  those  holding  by  lease,  and  those  who  hold  at  will?—1 Those  who  have  leases  pay 
generally  better. 

M<1  the  J"1”}  at  tlle  Ml  value  ? — At  a fail-  value.  I can  give  you  an  in- 
ti, a wrth  respect  to  a landowner,  Mr.  M'Conhey,  who  has  four  or  five  thousand  acres  in 
are  ?ay  h?u  to  **“  <%  most  punctuaEy,  and  they  all  have  leases,  and 

l™  tS  nrerel*  Ti,“a<le  roads  tir0,1Sl1  the  knd,  ind  that  has  been  followed  np 

T'!  “fa  “ The-7  “?  a most  people,  and  comfortable,  and  thanlful,  and 

are  never  engaged  m anv  agrarian  outrages 

42.  Do  they  pay  a fair  rent  ?-Tes,  it  is  a moderate  rent, 
the  year  IMl” /one S,1 Syre™**  Nation ’-They  were  granted  about 
“ 4e  rent  » 1821  -** 
ten  L^glrtauf/Cn  oTtS*  ^ ^ 01  S“M1?-There  are  very  few  under 

ha^SS 

JafeW ofleLYtdTeZa  ' n*?”*  i4  ^“raSSein  the  rent?-Tto 
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48.  You  stated  that  you  had  the  arrangement  of  the  property  at  that  time  ? — Yea. 

49.  Did  you  find  much  difficulty  in  inducing  the  tenantry  to  assent  to  those  altera- 
tions?—No;  they  gradually  listened  to  every  alteration  of  mine,  and  thought  it  was  for 
their  good.  I removed  them  to  different  lota,  and  allowed  them  £10  for  their  houses,  and 
they  were  most  grateful  for  it. 

50.  Is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  ?— Yes,  there  is.  There  is 
a gentleman  who  has  acquired  property  in  this  country  lately,  who  is  charging  most  oppres- 
sive rents.  He  succeeded  a noble  lord.  lie  raised  the  rent  from  20 s.  to  305.,  and  35s. 
He  is  anxious  that  the  tenants  should  take  leases ; he  is  also  charging  them  for  the  bog. 

51.  In  what  condition  are  the  occupiers  of  that  land?— I do  not  think  they  are  going 
hack.  I should  not  say  they  are  thriving. 

52.  How  long  is  it  since  the  rise  of  rent  took  place  ? — About  four  years  ago. 

53.  Can  you  state  whether  any  of  the  tenants  upon  that  estate  have  taken  leases  ? Some 

have  taken  leases. 

54.  Are  you  aware  whether,  on  the  estate  to  which  you  last  referred,  the  landlord  makes 
allowances  to  assist  the  tenant  in  any  way  ? — 1 know  of  one  instance  where  he  did ; he  slated 
one  man’s  house  for  him. 

55.  Is  there  any  system  of  that  land? — No,  there  is  no  system  that  I know  of. 

56.  Was  that  for  the  bailiff,  or  any  person  in  his  employ? — No,. for  a tenant. 

57.  Is  the  landlord  of  that  estate  resident  ? — No. 

58.  Has  he  a resident  agent? — No,  he  is  his  own  agent,  hut  the  bailiff  manages  under 
him. 

59.  Did  this  change  of  possession  take  place  on  the  expiration  of  an  old  lease  ? — Yes.it  did. 

60.  Is  there  any  system  adopted  in  the  district  relative  to  dividing  the  expense  of  per- 
manent improvements  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — On  many  farms  the  landlord  does 
nothing ; but  where  I have  any  knowledge  of  its  being  done,  the  landlord  built  houses,  or 
gave  £10  for  a cabin. 

61.  Was  that  done  to  any  considerable  extent? — Yes,  there  was  a great  number  of 
houses  built,  I would  say  1 00  houses. 

62.  Was  that  done  systematically  on  any  particular  property  ? — Yes. 

63.  On  what  property  ? — Both  on  the  property  of  Lord  Granard  and  that  of  Mr.  M‘ Con- 
key.  I had  the  management  of  one  of  those  properties  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  other 
twenty. 

64.  Was  there  any  system  entered  into  relative  to  the  draining,  or  otherwise  improving 
the  land  ?— Not  systematically,  except  where  the  agent  ran  a divisional  line  between  the 
farms,  and  where  he  improved  the  land  by  doing  so,  and  carrying  off  the  water. 

65.  Do  the  tenants,  in  general,  hold  immediately  under  tire  proprietor  or  under  middle- 
men ? — Scarcely  any  hold  under  middlemen. 

66.  Are  there  any  properties  in  the  district  of  which  you  havo  spoken  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  courts  ? — The  property  of  Lord  Granard  is  under  the  courts  at  present. 

67.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  on  those  properties  under  the  courts 
compared  to  other  tenants  ? — I do  not  think  Lord  Granard’s  estate  has  improved  latterly 
at  all ; it  has  gone  hack  very  much  since  it  has  been  under  the  courts ; it  has  been  greatly 
sublet  or  subdivided,  and  has  deteriorated  greatly. 

68.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  its  being  under  the  courts  ? — There  is  a more  lax  manage- 
ment ; the  agent  has  not  the  same  interest. 

69.  Is  Lord  Granard  a ward  of  chancery  ? — Yes. 

70.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  system  of  making  allowances  for  building  houses 
prevails  now  ? — No  ; that  has  not  continued  since  1 ceased  to  have  the  management  of  it. 

71.  Since  it  came  under  the  courts  ? — No,  nor  before.  That  has  not  been  the  case  since 
I ceased  to  manage  it. 

, ‘p  Was  it  under  the  courts  when  you  had  the  management  of  it  ? — No  ; it  was  under 
the  late  Lord  Granard. 

73.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — Yes ; it  frequently 
takes  place  when  people  are  going  to  America. 

7s  lu  r®C0SnisecI  by  the  landlords? — Yes,  sometimes. 

75.  What  is  the  general  effect  of  the  system  ? — In  one  respect  it  is  injurious  : it  takes 
away  some^ofour  very  best  people,  and  I lament  it  on  that  ground ; but  their  places  have 

<6.  Have  their  places  been  supplied  by  equally  or  more  industrious  people  ? — They  must 
e m<fustrious  people  who  have  supplied  their  places,  because  they  have  acquired  some 
money,  and  that  speaks  for  itself. 

V i ji  **,a  Pr^uciple  recognised  in  the  country,  that  when  a tenant  is  being  removed  by 
\ 110  matter  on  what  ground,  he  has  a right  to  sell  the  good-will  of  his  farm  ? — 

A ~®  country  people  would  think  they  had  the  light,  hut  we  do  not  recognise  it. 

< . in  what  cases  is  the  tenant-right  exercised  ? — When  a man  has  a lease  of  a small 
n»,  and  wants  to  go  to  America,  he  advertises  to  sell  it,  with  the  consent  of  his  landlord, 
w l18 14  recognised  where  there  is  a lease  ? — Yes : it  is  sometimes  where  there  is 
sn  n ke  getB  rei7  Kttle  for  a 

count  9 m8an  tliat  ^ is  allowed  at  times,  or  that  it  is  recognised  generally  in  the 
ia  allowed  at  times.  A man  would  not  go  into  possession  of  a farm  without  the 
consent  of  the  landlord.  _ 

tenant  ft. tlle  cousent  of  the  landlord  frequently  asked  for  and  obtained  ? — In  the  case  of  a 
to  year., it  is  npt  recognised  as  a right  at  aU  here.  ; ^ ^ ^ 


IBth  July,  1844. 
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82.  Does  the  sale  of  farms  held  at  will  take  place  ?— Yes,  sometimes  it  does. 

83.  What  price  is  generally  given,  compared  with  the  year’s  rent  or  the  acre  ?_I  have 
known  a man  having  ten  acres  get  £40  or  £50,  when  held  by  lease. 

84.  What  would  a person  holding  at  will  get  for  the  same  land? — Perhaps  two  years’ 

rent,  or  £20.  . 

85.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  to  any  extent  m this  district  ?— Almost 
none.  There  are  some  exceptions. 

8G.  Has  there  been  any  extensive  clearance  of  forms  in  the  district  ?— Yes ; at  Ballina- 
muck,  in  my  parish. 

87.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under  which  the  removal  of  the  occupiers 
took  place  ? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

8S.  Inform  the  commissioners  under  what  circumstances  the  removal  of  the  tenants  took 

place There  were  two  or  three  contested  elections,  and  the  tenants  voted  in  opposition 

to  their  landlord,  and  with  the  priest.  The  landlord  did  not  countenance  it,  and  when  ho 
had  an  opportunity  removed  them. 

S9.  On  what  property  did  that  take  place  ?— On  the  property  of  Lord  Lorton,  in  my 
parish. 

90.  To  what  extent,  or  what  number  of  families  were  removed  ? — It  was  the  small  village 
of  Ballinamuek ; it  was  entirely  depopulated.  But  they  were  chargeable  with,  or  supposed 
to  be  guilty  of,  a great  many  offences. 

91.  What  were  those  offences  ?— Murder  and  robbery,  and  various  acts  of  outrage. 
Three  or  four  were  murdered ; those  people  had  come  in  in  the  place  of  those  removed, 
and  they  were  murdered. 

92.  Under  what  circumstances  were  the  people  removed  on  whose  farms  the  murdered 
men  were  placed ; was  it  on  political  grounds  ? — I canuot  exactly  say.  The  land  fell  out 
of  lease,  and  Lord  Lorton  was  desirous  of  increasing  the  farms,  and  getting  a better  kind 
of  tenantry.  The  great  clearance  of  Ballinamuek,  which  took  place  afterwards,  was  not  for 
political  reasons,  but  for  the  bad  character  of  the  people  entirely. 

93.  Was  any  intimation  to  that  effect  given  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes ; on  the  first  outrage 
I told  them,  “ You  are  doing  what  is  exceedingly  wrong  ; your  landlord  will  visit  this  on 
you;”  and  he  echoed  my  sentiments,  and  told  them  so  beforehand. 

94.  What  was  the  outrage  that  gave  rise  to  that  observation  ? — A man  of  the  name  of 
Brock,  a respectable  man,  came  and  settled  upon  the  farm  of  a man  who  was  removed, 
and  he  was  murdered,  and  Lord  Lorton  declared  publicly  his  intention. 

95.  How  many  families  were  removed  ? — A good  many ; there  were  four  or  five  in  the 
rural  district,  and  at  Ballinamuek  the  whole  was  swept  away. 

9G.  How  many  families  did  it  consist  of? — I dare  say  fifty  families. 

97.  Was  it  immediately  after  the  murder  of  Brock  that  the  dispossessing  of  those  people 
took  place  at  Ballinamuek,  or  were  there  any  other  outrages  ? — Yes,  near  two  years  after- 
wards, and  there  had  been  more  murders.  Subsequent  to  Lord  Lorton’s  intimation,  other 
murders  took  place,  and  the  clearance  of  the  townland  took  place  in  consequence  of  the 
whole. 

98.  Did  the  clearance  at  Ballinamuek  take  place  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  leaving  the 
lands  at  the  landlord's  disposal  ? — Yes. 

99.  In  fact,  did  the  removal  take  place  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ? — Not  instantly. 

100.  Were  there  any  parties  convicted  of  any  of  the  outrages  that  took  place? — Yes; 
a man  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a man  named  Moreliead,  and  some  men  were  trans- 
ported for  having  nearly  murdered  a man  on  the  estate. 

101.  Were  any  of  those  persons  tenants  of  the  Ballinamuek  estate? — They  were  under- 
tenants. 


102.  In  the  intimation  which  you  state  to  have  been  given  by  Lord  Lorton,  were  the 
tenants  warned,  that  in  the  event  of  any  further  outrage  taking  place,  there  would  he  a 
removal  ? — Yes,  publicly,  in  the  court-house,  at  Longford. 

103.  Can  you  state  what  became  of  the  occupiers  who  were  so  removed? — They  went 
away  in  various  directions. 

104.  Were  any  of  them  restored  subsequently  ? — No ; I think  not. 

1 05.  W as  any  allowance  made  to  the  parties  who  were  removed  ? — I cannot  speak  to 
that  of  my  own  knowledge ; I think  there  was ; it  was  done  as  kindly  as  could  be. 

100.  You  are  not  able  to  state  whether  any  allowance  was  given? — No ; but  I think  I 
heal’d  so ; ft  was  a thing  of  a private  nature. 

10*.  Was  any  distinction  made  between  the  families  of  those  who  appeared  to  he  con- 
nected with  the  outrages,  for  which  convictions  took  place,  and  those  who  did  not  appear 
to  be  so  connected ? — Yes ; and  there  are  some  people  remotely  connected  with  them, 
who  have  forms  upon  the  land  now.  Those  who  were  connected  with  the  outrages  never 
got  any  thing. 

5?w  ‘he  lauils  ,of  Balimmuck  now  held  ?— It  has  been  subdivided. 

1 0 J.  »\  hat  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  upon  the  townland  of  which  you  have  spoken  ?— 
About  twelve  acres. 

HO.  Mas  any  distinction  taken  with  respect  to  religion,  as  to  the  parties  who  were  in- 
troduced m place  of  the  tenantry  removed  for  political  grounds  ?— I thipk  at  first  there 
was ; it  is  not  so  now. 


1 U.  Was  Brock  a Protestant  ?— Yes,  he  was ; and  forehead  too, 

. Ny  ’ Uene  , y speaking,  m your  opinion,  dg  pQlitical  or  religious  considerations  operate 
m the  remorjl  pr  (ejection  of  tewfe,  i»  the  ffietrict  with  fyhicb  j-oii  ere  eapistetl  ?r- 
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I do  not  know  of  any  tenants  removed  but  these.  I may  fairly  say  that  it  would  operate.  18/A  July,  1344. 

I think  landlords  arc  disposed  to  have  Protestants  if  they  could.  I had  the  management  

of  Mr.  M'Conkey’s  property,  and  when  leases  fell  out  of  waste  land,  he  transferred  Pro-  403« 
testauts  to  them,  and  they  have  been  living  there  comfortably  ever  since,  and  have  never  r“ev'  G'  Cra"'ford> 
been  molested.  I put  out  a man  who  murdered  his  own  nephew,  and  put  another  man  in  LI,'D‘ 
his  place. 

113.  ‘Was  that  man  tried  for  the  murder  ? — Yes ; and  there  was  a failure  of  evidence  ; 
he  was  kept  in  jail  for  a year  afterwards,  and  they  got  rid  of  him  in  somo  way. 

114.  How  long  ago  was  that? — That  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 

115.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  in  this  district  ? In  some 

cases  it  does. 

116.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — No. 

117.  What  course  do  they  adopt  to  stop  it?— We  will  not  let  any  man  sublet;  we  put 
him  out,  and  take  every  means  to  prevent  it.  I do  not  suffer  it  to  be  done. 

IIS.  Were  you  ever  obliged  to  interfere  in  any  case  where  the  person  subletting  had  a 
lease  with  a clause  against  subletting? — Yes  ; I have  been  very  often. 

119.  How  did  you  proceed  to  enforce  that  clause? — Upon  reconsideration  I do  not 
think  we  ejected  any  men  who  had  leases  ; but  those  who  had  no  leases,  it  was  by  notice 
to  quit.  They  were  promised  leases,  but  they  had  not  any,  and  we  served  them  with  a 
notice  to  quit  and  ejectment,  but  they  were  very  few  indeed, — and  more  with  a view  to 
example. 

120.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the 
large  farmers  are  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — In  my  parish  they  are  greatly  im- 
proving ; there  is  part  of  the  very  best  ground  in  the  parish  which  they  have  under  very 
old  leases ; they  have  subdivided  their  lauds,  and  are  very  poor. 

121.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving? — Indeed  I think  they  are.  I would  say  that 
they  are  better. 

122.  Do  you  consider  that  the  labourer  is  improving  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  that  the 
labourer’s  condition  is  at  all  improving. 

123.  Is  the  acreable  rent  which  is  put  upon  small  farms  higher  than  that  which  is  put  upon 
large  farm3  ? — Not  where  they  hold  under  the  proprietor  himself ; he  does  not  charge  more. 

124.  What  means  are  generally  adopted  to  provide  for  younger  children,  at  the  death 
of  their  parents  ? — That  is  a very  hard  question  to  answer.  I know  of  none.  Where  they 
can,  they  will  divide  the  farms,  and  take  upon  themselves  to  make  wills  where  they  have 
no  legal  right  to  dispose  of  the  property.  I act  as  vicar-general  of  the  diocese ; and  I see 
instances  often  whero  attempts  are  made  to  dispose  of  land,  and  there  is  no  power  to  do  so. 

125.  You  mean  by  will,  and  among  the  poorer  classes? — Yes. 

126.  Have  many  of  those  wills  come  before  you  in  your  official  capacity  ? — Yes. 

127.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  difficulty  arises  in  the  future  disposal  of  the  property  of 
testators,  in  consequence  of  the  informality  of  those  documents? — No,  I think  not;  the 
will  is  either  good  or  bad,  by  the  number  of  witnesses ; and  in  regard  to  freeholds,  they 
sometimes  take  upon  themselves  to  give  freeholds,  though  they  have  no  power  to  do  so. 

128.  Do  many  mils  come  before  you  with  only  one  witness ? — Yes. 

129.  Do  you  think  that  the  law  with  regard  to  wills  is  generally  known  among  the  lower 
classes? — It  is  pretty  well  known. 

130.  W hat  is  the  expense  of  taking  out  the  probate  of  a will  ? — It  is  £2  6.?.  where  there  is 
but  little  property,  say  £40  or  £50.  When  it  is  taken  out  merely  to  recover  a debt,  it  is 
given  for  less. 

131.  Are  there  any  other  fees? — No  ; they  charge  for  larger  property  £3,  according  to 
the  stamp  duty. 

132.  How  is  that  made  up  ? — One  pound  to  the  vicar-general,  and  £i  6s.  to  the  registrar, 
lhere  is  no  stamp  duty  upon  property  under  £20. 

133.  Does  it  frequently  happen  that  parties  are  desirous  of  taking  out  probate  who  are 
not  able  to  pay  their  fees? — -Yes,  in  some  cases. 

ti  ^n<^er  wbat  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — From 
small^farmers,  and  large  farmers  too. 

135.  l<or  what  term  do  they  generally  hold  them,  and  what  do  they  pay  for  them? — 

^0s.  for  a cabin  and  a rood  of  ground. 

gen  rail  manner  does  the  labourer  pay  that ; in  money  or  by  labour  ? — By  labour, 

137.  By  what  rate  of  wages  is  that  calculated  ? — Sixpence  in  winter,  and  8d.  and  10/2.  a 
flay  m summer.  1 

a i a8’  WAh  ^00c*.’  or  ^bout  f°od  ? — Without  food.  Sometimes  they  give  a man  4 d.  or  5d, 
no  a-n  *ee<^  > but  generally  they  do  not  feed  the  labourers. 

I4n  me3  • e con*acre  system  prevail  here  ? — Very  much. 

, . ‘ is  the  usual  rate  for  con-acre  ? — Eight  pounds  an  acre, 
do  t n°  ^°U  know  bow  that  is  recovered  or  enforced  ? — Yes  ; those  men  who  are  severe 
no  allow  them  to  take  away  their  potatoes,  till  they  have  paid  for  the  con-acre, 
exce  *i  emPb>yment  generally  he  obtained  through  the  district  ? — With  very  few 
p ions  it  can  be  obtained.  Good  agricultural  labourers  are  generally  employed, 
ment  J l v the  Progress  of  the  works  on  the  Shannon  made  any  difference  in  the  employ, 
are  mil  bourers-  or  in  the  rate  of  wages  ?— -The  people  who  are  employed  on  these  works 
i uX2L  i Sgera,f  who  bave  beei*  V tbe  habit  of  attending  the  contractors,  It  baa  ms*d? 

* Bfcl*  w the  neighbourhood,  ■"  - ..-••• 
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144  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  as,  for 
example  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ?— There  is. 

* 145  Which  are  the  better  managed  ? — Of  the  larger  class  I know  two  or  three  instances 
where  they  had  leases  for  ever,  or  the  fee,  and  where  their  tenants  were  not  as  well  off  as 
upon  the  farms  of  other  proprietors.  . . „ . 

I4Q.  js  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  properties  ot  absentees,  compared 
with  the  properties  of  resident  proprietors  ?— I should  say  that  the  property  of  the  resident 
proprietors  was  a great  deal  better  managed.  I can  give  an  instance  of  the  good 
effects  of  residence  in  my  parish.  For  forty  yean  there  was  not.  a crime  committed 
requiring  more  than  the  punishment  for  an  assault ; and  I attribute  it  to  the  residence  of 
the  Granard  family  in  that  neighbourhood.  „ _ __ 

147.  What  duties  are  the  agents  expected  to  perform/— there  is  great  responsibility 
upon  them,  if  they  perform  their  duty. 

148.  What  duties  are  they  usually  expected  to  perform  ?— bpeakmg  of  myself,  I felt 
there  was  a great  call  upon  me  ; I was  obliged  to  exert  myself,  and  I felt  it  my  duty  to  do 
every  thing  I could  to  improve  the  estate,  and  the  condition  of  the  tenants.  I settled  their 
disputes,  as  a magistrate,  for  thirty  years,  and  did  not  allow  them  to  go  to  law. 

149.  What  are  the  usual  fees  paid  on  enforcing  rent  or  granting  leases  ?— The  fee  of 
the  ao-ent  on  granting  leases  was  from  £l  to  £3,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land. 

150.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  general  expense  of  a distress,  when  carried  on  to  a sale?— 
I never  knew  it  go  beyond  Is.,  which  was  the  fee  to  the  driver. 

151.  What  proportion  does  the  comity  ccss  hear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations  ?— I suppose  about  one-tenth  in  the  year.  It  varied  very  much 
formerly ; but  it  varies  less  now.  Formerly  it  was  veiy  unequally  levied. 

152.  'When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — Upon  the 
payment  of  the  rent. 

153.  In  tins  country  have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  its  not  being  allowed  in  any 

case  ? — No.  . . 

154.  What  difference  was  made  to  the  tenant,  in  your  opinion,  by  placing  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  upon  the  landlord? — It  was  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  tenant. 

155.  How  so  ? — 1 think  the  tenant  is  charged  more  than  the  clergyman  charged  him, 

decidedly.  . 

156.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  with  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  ? — I would  recommend 
leases,  where  practicable,  and  an  allowance  to  the  tenant  for  improvement.  I am  very 
favourable  to  a moderate  allowance  to  the  tenant ; I would  not  give  him  every  thing ; I 
would  make  him  pay  a part  of  it. 

157.  Have  you  considered  in  what  manner  a system  of  that  kind  could  he  regulated  by 

law  ? It  should  be  au  ad  valorem  allowance  for  the  improvement ; hut  it  ia  a very  difficult 

question  to  settle  how  it  is  to  be  arranged.  I would  not  leave  it  ad  libitum  to  the  tenant. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


The  Reverend  Edward  MGaven,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  parish  priest  of  Carrickedmund  ? — Yes. 

2.  What  barony  is  that  in? — The  haronv  of  Shrule  Moydon,  in  the  county. of  Longford. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the  barony 
of  Ard. 

4.  Is  that  a grazing  or  a tillage  district  ? — Generally  speaking,  a tillage  district. 

5.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  are  thirty-three  farms,  . 
varying  from  sixty  to  twenty-five  acres  each ; there  may  be  a few  farms  above  that ; and 
the' remainder  from  five  to  fifteen : that  is  the  average. 

6.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  parish  ? — It  is  six  by  four  miles. 

7.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district? — There  is  very  little  improvement; 
there  is  partial  improvement,  but  very  little  in  the  last  few  years.  Upon  some  of  the  farms 
they  have  made  some  improvement ; but  the  general  run  of  the  fanners  have  made  very .little. 

8.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  joint-tenancy,  or  in  rundale? — Very  few  in  common: 
generally  each  man  has  his  own ; but  there  are  exceptions  to  that.  Where  they  hold  in 
common,  the  farms  are  badly  attended  to. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  valuation  ? — There  are  a lew 
instances  I know  of  where  valuators  have  been  sent  out  by  the  landlord,  and  after  that  ne 
received  proposals ; and  notwithstanding  the  valuation  and  the  proposals,  he  afterwards 
added  something  more  than  the  valuator  put  on : and  generally  speaking,  they  receive  pro- 
posals from  all,  and  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  the  lands. 

10.  Is  the  rent  usually  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  rent  ? — An  acreable  rent. 

11.  Is  it  usual  to  measure  the  public  roads  in  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

12.  And  charge  for  them  ? — Yes. 

13.  No  matter  what  the  size  of  the  road  ? — No,  nor  no  matter  how  small  the  fai?a ; wil0* 
ever  has  a farm  approximating  to  a road  pays  for  it. 

14.  Do  you  think  that  a man  who  has  a farm  adjoining  a road  has  an  allowance  in  respect 
of  it  ? — No  ; 1 have  heard  them  often  complain  that  they  had  not. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land?— From  £2  5s.  to  £2  7s.  for  a great  porno 

of  it,  about  one-half  of  it ; and  32s.  is  the  average  of  the  other : some  may  be  under,  hut  i 
averages  that,  as  well  as  I could  calculate  it  in  that  particular  parish.  , 

16.  What  rent  is  paid  for  the  bogs? — We  had  no  rent  paid  for  bogs  till  very  lately. 
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they  are  charged  so  much  a yard  for  persons  cutting.  We  have  no  instance  where  bogs  are 
leased.  The  rent  varies  in  the  other  parishes  according  to  the  quality.  The  parish  of 
Cashel  is  a poorer  quality  of  land ; it  may  bo  from  25s.  to  26s.  I know  one  instance  where 
it  is  40s..  but  only  two  townlands. 

17.  How  soon  after  the  rent  is  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — In  five  months  after.  They 
pav  one  half-year  within  the  other.  There  are  some  instances  where  they  demand  it  im- 
mediately when  it  becomes  due,  and  that  is  where  there  is  any  angry  feeling. 

18.  Is  it  usual  for  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rent  by  bill  ? — It  is  very  common  latterly  for 
them  to  take  money  up  at  the  banks  to  pay  their  rent ; but  I cannot  say,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  that  many  pay  by  bills,  though  I have  heard  it. 

19.  Do  they  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or  load  usurers? — Yes,  greatly  upon  the  loan 
funds.  The  local  usurers  are  scarcely  heard  of  since  they  came. 

20.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  loan  fund?— It  is  a great  ease  to  the  landlord  to  get 
his  rent ; but  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  poorer  classes.  Where  local  usurers  were  for- 
merly selling  meal  and  potatoes  at  an  exorbitant  price  in  the  market,  that  is  put  a stop  to, 
and  now  they  take  it  out  of  the  loan  fund. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  ? — Formerly  they  used  to  drive  the  cattle 
to  the  pound.  I do  not  see  any  of  that  now.  They  process  them  in  some  instances,  and 
eject  them  in  others. 

22.  Distress  has  very  much  gone  by  ? — Yes. 

23.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  allowed  to  remain  over  against  the  tenants? — Yes ; I 
know  of  instances  where  they  are  held  over  for  years  ; and  I have  heard  tenants  complain, 
that  though  they  were  forgiven  by  the  landlord,  that  when  the  successor  came,  they  were 
found  in  the  hooks  against  them. 

24.  Are  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — In  both 
ways.  Those  who  have  leases  and  have  no  abatement,  get  clear  receipts.  Where  it  is  at 
wifi,  it  is  given  on  account. 

V 25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen  ? — In  my  immediate 
neighbourhood  it  is  principally  held  under  middlemen ; in  some  instances  there  are  three 
landlords. 
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26.  Do  you  find  that  the  system  is  disappearing  ? — In  a great  degree ; when  it  comes  to 
the  head  landlord,  he  puts  a stop  to  it. 

27.  Are  there  any  estates  held  under  the  courts  in  your  district  ?— I know  of  one,  and 
the  complaint  is  this — that  some  years  hack,  upon  a receiver  being  appointed,  he  saw  the 
rents  were  too  high,  and  he  said  lie  would  apply  to  the  court  to  get  an  abatement ; he 
informed  them  that  he  had  got  an  abatement,  and  he  asked  them  what  they  would  give  him 
for  getting  the  abatement,  and  they  said  they  would  give  him  what  they  were  able  ; and 
they  gave  him  several  sums  in  consequence.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1827.  He  died 
the  week  afterwards,  and  in  point  of  fact  the  tenants  never  got  the  abatement. 

28.  Do  they  usually  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  in  the  district  ? — There  is  a great  deal  held 
at  will  from  year  to  year,  and  a great  deal  leased. 

29.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  land  of  those  who  hold  at  will  and  of  those 
who  hold  under  lease  ? — Yes ; those  at  will  make  no  attempt  at  any  improvements  at  all, 
except  they  are  so  certain  of  their  landlord  that  they  can  take  his  word. 

30.  Is  there  any  system  pursued  upon  the  estates  of  regulating  the  allowance  made  to 
the  tenants  for  the  improvements? — No  ; I know  of  no  instance  of  persons  being  paid  for 
improvements,  except  on  the  estate  of  Colonel  Henry  White.  He  gave  upon  the  building 
of  dwelling  houses  £20,  and  allowed  for  making  mcarings  and  ditches. 

31.  Arethe  improvements  in  the  other  cases,  when  made,  usually  made  by  tbe  tenants  ? — 
i es.  I should  mention  that  if  that  were  douo  on  other  estates,  it  did  not  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  I could  not  hear  from  the  tenants  that  it  was. 

32.  Is  any  rule  recognised  in  the  country,  that  the  tenant  has  a right  to  dispose  of  the 
good-will  of  his  farm  ? — No,  the  contrary.  In  some  places  where  there  are  leases  they  are 

ound  not  to  sublet  without  consent  in  writing,  and  where  they  have  no  title  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  sell  the  good-will  or  subdivide : and  in  many  instances  they  are  put  out 
in  consequence. 

33.  Does  subdivision  take  place  to  any  great  extent  ? — Yes,  it  does  with  these  middling 

,anc^  on  this  account,  that  they  are  getting  poorer  and  their  families  rising — they 
will  divide  the  farm  among  them.  bi 

34.  Does  subletting  exist  ? — They  are  endeavouring  to  practise  it ; hut  the  landlords  are 

endeavouring  to  prevent  it. 

tbere  ^een  ailJ  great  consolidations  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  all  over  the 

, y . many  years  back ; whenever  they  have  had  an  opportunity,  they  have  been 
eavounng  to  make  such  farms  as  they  could  register  freeholds  from. 

37  tt  vi  • “een  earned  to  any  extent? — Yes,  aH  over  the  county. 

jo'  rr48  18  ^vo^ve4  hhe  removal  of  any  large  number  of  tenantry  ? — Yes,  a great  number, 
sofiai;  avf,^he_  parties  so  removed  received  any  compensation  or  gratuity? — Generally 
where  fv  the/  mve  not  5 m some  cases  they  got  30.9.  or  £2.  I know  of  several  cases 

faVe  ^eei1  turned  out,  in  the  parish  of  Cashel,  upwards  of  forty  or -fifty  SeeMr.A.H.Griffith't 
comm  l,  v t Wafi  in  year  1832  or  the  year  1833  ; and  in  the  next  parish  to  that,  Kil-  Statement, 
was  a cb  ' ab0Up  tHrty  families— that  was  about  1833.  That  was  the  parish  where  there  APP^dix  B,  Nb.  98. 
Ladv  Roge  i- • 6 Proprietor, — the  late  Lord  Newcomen’s  estate  came  into  the  hands  of 
tumpd  nn! : p°ht,lcal  excitement  went  very  high  in  this  county  at  the  time,  and  they  were 
out,  rni  the  farms  made  so  as  to  nrnka  freeholders, 
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39.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  ? — I was  then  parish  priest  of  Cashel,  and  now  of  Car- 
ricke"dmund,*and  this  parish  is  between  the  two. 

40.  What  became  of  the  persons  so  removed  ’—Many  of  them  went  to  America ; and 
• manv  of  them  live  in  huts  as  they  can. 

41.  What  sized  farms  were  created  by  those  removals  ? — From  fifteen  to  twenty  acres. 
If  the  land  was  poor  the  farm  was  made  proportionably  larger. 

42.  What  sort  of  holdings  had  the  people  who  were  removed  ?— About  twenty  acres; 
and  they  wore  turned  out  and  the  farm  was  given  to  another.  I know  a man  of  the  name 
of  Fan-ell,  who  held  under  Lord  Newcomen ; he  built  and  improved — that  I know  from 
himself— and  lie  was  turned  out  without  any  compensation,  and  the  person  who  gave  up  the 
farm  had  to  pay  Is.  a week  for  the  use  of  the  house,  for  thirty  weeks,  and  he  gave  a por- 
tion of  the  crop  to  the  in-coming  tenant. 

43.  Does  this  system  continue? — Yes. 

44.  Has  there  been  much  of  it  lately  iu  the  last  four  or  five  years  ?— No ; there  has  been 
an  abatement  in  it  more  or  less.  I know  a case  which  it  is  fair  to  name,  of  a farm  of  the 
Honourable  Mr.  King  Hannan's  in  my  parish ; it  came  out  of  lease  by  the  death  of  the  life, 
and  he  gave  the  farm  to  all  who  were  on  it,  without  distinction  of  sect  or  creed. 

45.  Do  you  think  that  religious  or  political  motives  have  any  operation  upon  the  removal 

of  tenants'? Yes ; I think  it  was  both  religious  and  political  motives  that  caused  the 

removal  of  the  generality  of  them. 

46.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  you  think  a family  can  subsist  by  tillage?— 
I saw  men  living  comfortably  upon  four  or  five  acres  ; and  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  comparison  between  those  and  men  holding  ten  or  fifteen  ; and  I saw  that  they  were 
much  more  independent  and  comfortable  than  those  holding  twenty  or  thirty  acre  farms. 

47.  You  think  that  the  size  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres  is  a very  desirable  size  for  farms?— 
Yes  : they  have  less  farms,  and  they  pay  then-  rent  by  wages  and  other  things. 

48.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  larger  farmers? — With  few  exceptions  they  are  more 
distressed  and  more  unable  to  diet  themselves  and  their  families,  and  clothe  themselves 
(speaking  of  persons  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres),  than  persons  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres. 

49.  What  do  yon  say  of  the'  next  class  ?— They  are  generally  poor ; hut  they  are  better 
than  the  other  ciass  above  tliem. 

50.  Is  the  land  generally  cultivated  to  produce  as  much  as  can  be  obtained  from  it  ?— 
No  ; I do  not  see  any  system  of  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood. 

51.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  condition  of  those  who  hold  under  four  acres,  and 
the  labourers  ? — If  they  can  get  employment  they  are  pretty  well ; but  if  not,  they  are 
nearly  starving. 

52.  Do  you  conceive  that  those  who  hold  four  acres  depend  upon  their  labour  to  sup- 
port them  ? — Yes,  except  they  have  some  trading,  which  is  seldom. 

53.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  houses  of  those  who  hold  four  acres ; have  they  bed- 
steads ? — No.  I would  not  call  them  farmers,  they  are  mere  labourers ; and  their  beds  do 
not  deserve  the  name — they  be  upon  sticks  and  straw. 

54.  Have  they  blankets  ? — Very  few  of  them;  they  are  shivering  with  cold.  I often 
see  them  in  the  most  wretched  state. 

55.  What  is  their  diet  ? — Potatoes ; but  of  the  worst  kind.  Lumpers  they  sow,  because 
they  are  more  plentiful.  They  have  seldom  any  milk  ; at  this  season  they  might  get  some. 

56.  Do  you  find  that  persons  of  that  class  are  inebned  to  go  to  any  distance  to  seek 
employment  ? — Yes,  any  distance.  They  are  craving  for  work,  and  many  will  work  for 
their  diet.  A poor  man  complained  to  me  the  other  day  that  lie  was  working  for  his  diet, 
and  the  day  came  on  wet,  and  he  could  get  nothing,  and  he  asked  me  to  get  him  into  the 
poor-house.  Another  man  came  to  me  to  ask  me  to  get  his  family  into  the  poor-house.  I 
inquired  his  condition,  and  I saw  his  wife  and  children  in  the  poor-house  on  Saturday  last. 
His  wife  had  been  in  a sickly  state,  having  a child  in  her  arms,  and  having  no  clothing 
but  a cloak  to  be  on,  and  wrap  the  child  in.  The  husband  owed  £2  5s.  rent,  for  which  he 
was  decreed,  and  under  that  decree  sent  to  jail.  They  had  no  other  remedy  but  to  get  into 
the  poor-house,  and  they  are  there  at  present.  His  rent  was  £2  5s.,  and  he  owed  5s. 
arrears  ; and  it  was  stated  to  me  that  more  than  that  was  due  to  him  from  the  agent. 

57.  Is  there  a disposition  to  emigrate  ? — Yes,  all  over  the  country  there  is  a desire,  where 
they  have  the  means,  and  where  they  can  muster  up  the  means  they  go ; and  in  other 
instances,  where  relations  have  gone  out,  they  sent  back  money  to  bring  them  out  by  degrees. 

58.  Have  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  those  who  have  emigrated  send  back 
encouraging  accounts? — Yes  ; I have  the  money  frequently  through  my  hands;  I get  it 
very  often. 

59.  Is  the  acreable  rent  upon  the  small  holdings  higher  than  on  the  large  ones  ’—Gene- 
rally higher  ; but  particularly  when  under  a middleman. 

60.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages? — From  the  fanners, 
generally. 

61.  What  do  they  usually  pay  ?— For  a house,  with  five  or  six  perches,  they  pay  25«., 
and  sometimes  30 s. 

62.  How  is  the  rent  usually  paid  ?— Generally  in  cash ; though  the  person  hying  in  the 
house  may  get  some  labour,  which  he  is  allowed  for  at  the  wages  of  the  country,  at  the 
time.  There  are  some  cases  where  they  are  bound  to  get  so  many  days  in  a week. 

63.  Wliat  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  country? — Sixpence  in  the  winter,  and  Sa- 
in the  summer,  without  food.  I understand  some  of  my  neighbours  regulate  it  at  Id.  the 
year  round. 
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64  Does  the  con-acre  prevail  ? — Yes. 

65.  What  is  usually  paid  for  it  ? — Eight  pounds  the  acre. 

60  Is  it  manured  ground  ? — Yes,  unless  it  is  ley  ground.  In  the  parish  of  Cashel  it  is 
from  £4  to  £6.  In  that  place  it  is  a poorer  quality  of  Land  ; they  bum  and  dig  it  with  their 
gnadcs,  and  they  prepare  it  to  burn. 

67.  How  is  the  payment  ot  the  con-acre  recovered? — Before  they  let  the  crop  off  they 
<rc-t  it  as  well  as  they  can  : if  they  did  not,  the  crop  would  bo  off. 

6S.  If  the  crop  fails,  what  is  the  course  pursued  ? — I often  see  them  looting  for  an 
abatement,  and  they  very  seldom  get  it.  I do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  it  failed  alto- 
gether : but  I know  that  if  there  he  a partial  failure,  if  they  find  them  able  to  pay,  they 
will  make  them  pay  for  what  they  bargained  tor.  whether  they  have  the  crop  or  not. 

69.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district?— Not  in  my  neighbourhood. 
There  was  one  instance  where  there  were  several  attacks  made  upon  a person  -who  had 
taken  a farm.  That  was  three  years  ago.  I know  of  no  other.  If  any  attacks  have  been 
made  upon  houses,  they  were  partial,  and  where  we  could  not  well  ascertain  the  cause. 

70.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  cause  in  the  case  to  which  you  refer  ? — It  was  for 
taking  the  land. 

71.  Out  of  which  other  men  had  been  removed  ? — Yes. 

72.  Was  it  for  non-payment  of  rent? — No  ; it  was  the  will  of  the  landlord  to  remove 
him ; and  it  was  the  person  who  took  the  land  that  was  attacked. 

73.  Do  you  perceive  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  absentees,  or  resi- 
dents, or  estates  under  the  courts,  or  corporate  bodies? — I know  of  no  land  under  the 
courts,  except  one  I am  about  mentioning  ; but  under  the  courts  Hie  tenants  are  badly  off 
Where  it  is  left  in  the  hands  of  an  under-agent  or  driver  there  arc  great  abuses.  I have 
known  a case,  as  I have  been  informed  by  the  tenants,  where  they  gave  a bribe  to  the  under- 
agent.  and  that  man  got  his  land  10s.  an  acre  cheaper  than  his  neighbours. 

74.  Was  there  a resident  agent  or  landlord  upon  the  estate? — No,  the  head  agent  was 
not,  he  was  in  Dublin. 

75.  Is  it  usual  for  under-agents  to  receive  fees  in  this  way  ? — This  was  done  privately. 

“G.  Do  you  think  it  is  a common  practice  ? — I knew  it  to  occur  in  two  instances ; and  I 

know  another  estate  where  a similar  practice  took  place — a home,  of  considerable  value, 
was  given  in  order  to  get  a farm. 

77.  Is  it  usual  to  bribe  the  bailiffs  in  like  manner? — The  bailiffs  used  to  drive  cattle  to 
get  money.  They  are  a had,  drunken  class ; and  when  they  want  money  they  go  to  the 
tenants  for  money,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord,  and  they  exact  money  to  let 
them  pass. 

78.  Is  it  the  custom  in  that  district,  when  a bailiff  distrains  goods,  that  lie  leaves  the 
notice  required  by  the  act  ? — Yes,  I believe  it  is  now. 

79.  In  that  case,  how  can  the  bailiff  continue  to  drive  without  the  agent’s  knowledge? — 
I mean  this : — I think  if  the  landlord  knew  it  he  would  not  tolerate  it.  I have  known  them 


drive  cattle  in  order  to  get  fees.  I know  if  they  could  take  advantage  of  it  the  people 
would  not  do  it ; they  do  not  like  to  quarrel  with  the  drivers. 

80.  You  have  said  that  the  cottiers  generally  hold  their  cottages  from  the  farmers,  and 
also  that  they  generally  take  con-acre  for  their  subsistence  ? — Yes. 

81.  Supposing  a landlord  could  adopt  the  system  of  placing  cottiers  in  cabins,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  land  to  he  held  of  him  direct,  do  you  think  that  they  would  equally  get 
labour  from  the  farmers? — Yes ; if  they  got  it  from  "the  head  landlord  they  would  be  more 
comfortable,  and  they  would  give  their  labour  as  freely  as  if  they  wore  under  the  tenant. 

82.  Would  they  get  labour  as  freely? — It  is  not  through  charity  he  employs  them;  it  is 
because  he  wants  their  labour.  They  come  from  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  here  they 
are  employed. 

S3.  Is  it  the  custom  with  you  for  the  farmers  generally  to  employ  the  labourers  only  for 
such  a number  of  days  as  will  pay  their  rent,  or  do  they  give  general  employment  every 
- to  t,Qe  cottiers  living  upon  their  farms  ? — No,  the  farmers  do  not  give  general  employ- 
ment, only  on  such  days  as  they  want  them. 

t employ  the  cottiers  living  upon  the  farms  for  a longer  time  than  pays  the 
rent — In  our  neighbourhood  there  are  no  cottiers.  I was  a farmer  myself.  . There  are 
some  cases  where  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  employ  them,  but  that  is  very  rare ; in  general 
ey  are  without  aiiy  obligation,  and  will  often  take  a stranger, 
if  1,°'  Tou  think  that  a landlord  would  be  supported  by  the  general  voice  of  the  country 
lie  said  that  the  farmers  should  have  no  more  cottiers,  "or  labourers,  upon  the  land  than 
ney  could  give  constant  employment  to  ?— No,  because  the  numbers  fall  short,  and  because 
th/f.  uow  ,y  have  a cabin  to  go  into,  whether  they  have  it  under  the  landlord,  or  under 
dm  -armor'  -*-“ere  are  not  too  many  people  in  the"  country  for  the  laboiu-,  if' they  made 
Drovpn^r°VeniGiU*i  ^c.kind  requires.  The  country  is  in  a wretched  state  for  want  of  im- 
L Jnent’  ?n(*  ^quires  more  men  than  we  have  ill  the  country  to  do  so.  We  had  a num- 
fifi  T 6n  i °m  i °11U£U,ght  to  do  work  in  the  harvest  and  spring, 
sornetimp  , n d?.es  the  rate  of  wages  rise  in  harvest  and  spring? — From  6 cl.  up  to  9(1. 
would  li  S>  v , no^  see  that,  in  any  instance,  the  farmers  of  fifteen  acres  of  land 
this-  it  i mC i , to  set  any  portion  of  it— they  arc  not,  generally  speaking,  inclined  to  do 

Bunt'  °n,, -™en  they  are  driven  to  poverty,  if  they  can  get  the  rack-rent  of  a little 
spot,  they  wiU  improve  by  it.  . 

88’  Hal6  the  farmers  of  fifteen  acres  generally  cottiers  under  them  ?— No,  very  rarely. 

' 5*  ^ suSSestiona  t0  offer  of  any  measures  of  improvement^n  the  law  and 
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Mr.  Patrick  Keon. 
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practice  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland '? — Yes  ; first,  in  reference  to 
roads,  it  is  considered  a great  hardship  for  the  tenant  to  pay  rent  for  the  ground  measured 
as  public  road ; and  the  reason  is  this,  if  they  graze  upon  it  the  police  will  take  them  up, 
and  fine  them.  And,  again,  where  they  have  not  leases,  and  are  at  the  will  of  the  landlord, 
they  are  not  encouraged  to  make  improvements,  if  they  have  not  the  certainty  of  being 
compensated  for  it and  I would,  therefore,  suggest  compensation  for  improvements.  ° 

89.  Have  you  considered  by  what  means  that  could  be  regulated  by  law? — It  ought  to 
be  at  the  valuation  of  disinterested  competent  persons. 

90.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  improvements,  would  you  leave  that  to  the  option  of  the 
tenants  ? — No,  not  to  the  option  of  the  landlord  or  tenant,  hut  that  competent  disinterested 
persons  would  value  the  improvements. 

91.  Supposing  a system  of  that  kind  to  be  earned  into  effect,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
it  would  afford  a sufficient  stimulus  to  make  the  small  fanners  improve  ? — Yes ; and  it  is 
incalculable  the  produce  that  might  be  obtained,  both  from  grass  and  com,  if  that  was 
done. 

92.  Do  you  think  that  the  general  amount  raised  for  the  consumption  of  the  people 
might  be  greatly  increased  ? — Yes,  and  if  the  improvement  was  done  there  would  be 
additional  labour,  the  labouring  poor  would  benefit  by  it. 

93.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  the  people  in  them  existing  condition,  without 
reference  to  their  obtaining  from  any  temporary  resources  an  increase  of  capital?— Yes,  if 
they  are  certain  of  their  compensation  they  will  set  about  improvements,  and  then-  labour 
would  be  their  capital.  The  reason  I think  so  is,  I often  endeavour  myself  to  make  them 
drain,  and  make  improvements,  and  the  answer  would  be,  “ I have  no  term ; I shall  be 
tinned  out,  and  some  other  person  will  benefit  by  it,  and  I will  not  do  it.”  If  they  were 
told  by  the  landlord  they  would  get  compensation,  they  would  do  it. 

94.  Is  the  opinion  you  express  formed  from  repeated  communications  with  the  people  ?— 
Yes,  and  from  seeing  the  state  of  the  lands. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Patricia  Keon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  live  ? — Longford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  in  the  wine  and  spirit  business,  and  a grocer,  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  generally  acquainted  ? — I have  been  for  five 
or  six  and  twenty  years  acquainted  with  the  barony  of  Longford.  I hold  under  the  Earl 
of  Granard  some  leasehold  property,  on  a townland  called  Drumlish,  and  a farm  called 
lvnockmartin,  within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  town — that  belonged  to  Lord  Belmore. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  this  district ; is  it  principally  arable  ? — There  is  a 
good  deal  of  land  round  the  town  flooded  in  winter,  otherwise  it  is  principally  arable,  except 
boggy  and  marshy  land. 

5.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middlemen? — It  is 
most  generally  here  under  middlemen. 

6.  What  class  of  tenants  are  most  comfortable,  those  holding  under  the  head  landlord  or 
under  the  middleman  ? — Those  holding  under  the  middlemen,  if  I am  to  speak  of  the 
labouring  men.  They  are  just  as  well  off  as  under  the  landlord,  except  the  landlord  is 
giving  labour ; and  even  then,  they  do  not  pay  more  than  (id.  or  7 of.  a day.  I know  many 
that  do  not  pay  more. 

7.  Does  your  last  answer  refer  to  the  labouring  class,  or  the  holders  of  small  farms?— 
The  holders  of  small  farms  generally  live  where  they  pay  high  rents.  Such  as  are  good 
workmen  generally  get  employment. 

8.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Indeed,  I think  there  are  very 
few  leases  given  latterly. 

.9.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly? — I do  not  know  that  the  landlord  gives  much  encouragement  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood.  I do  not  know  of  any  encouragement  given  to  the  tenant  for  those  pur- 
poses, except  in  very  special  cases,  where  Lord" Longford  gives  some.  I pay  him  a very 
high  rent. 

10.  Is  it  usual,  where  tenants  have  improved  their  farms,  to  make  them  any  allowance 
for  their  labour  or  expenditure,  in  case  of  their  afterwards  losing  them  farms? — I have  not 
known  of  any  one  instance.  I have  not  known  an  instance  of  an  out-going  tenant,  except 
a poor  cottier,  who  might  get  30s.  or  40s.  for  giving  up  peaceable  possession.  Under 
the  impression  that  I would  be  permitted  to  hold  Knockmartin,  I expended  £300  in  the 
course  of  six  years.  I improved  it  very  materially.  I laid  down  what  I held  in  my  own 
possession  that  very  year ; and  I found,  on  application,  there  was  an  objection  to  my  holding 
it  longer,  in  consequence  of  my  not  voting  for  Mr.  Lefroy  at  the  election  in  this  town.  At 
the  election  in  1 835, 1 refused  to  vote  for  him. 

11.  How  do  you  know  that  was  the  reason  ?— When  I went  to  Enniskillen,  to  see  Lord 
Belmore,  I was  taken  ill,  and  remained  there  three  weeks.  I went  to  make  a statement  to 
him.  The  agent  applied  to  me  to  give  up  the  place.  I said,  “ I would  not,  unless  I saw 
Lord  Belmore,  and  made  a statement  to  him.”  I got  a letter  of  character  from  Lord  Fain- 
ham,  and  I thought  I might  be  successful  in  that  manner ; but  I got  very  ill  there,  and 
my  wife  followed  me,  when  she  found  I was  kept  there,  and  I sent  her  with  the  statement 
to  Lord  Belmore,  to  Castlecoote,  He  received  her  very  courteously  at  first,  and  said, 
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she  called  at  one  or  two  o’clock  the  next  day,  he  would  see  the  agent,  and  have  an  explana- 
tion.” She  called  again,  and  the  reply  to  her  was,  that  “ I could  not  expect  any  favour 
from  those  whom  I ■would  not  favour  with  my  vote.”  She  replied,  “ That  I also  held  under 
Lord  Forbes:”  but  I voted  for  Lord  Forbes  and  refused  to  vote  for  Mr.  Lefroy.  He  said, 

He  cannot  expect  any  thing  from  me  when  he  goes  against  me.” 

12.  Did  you  give  up  possession  ? — I gave  it  up  in  the.  April  following.  As  soou  as  I found 
I was  not  to  have  it,  I gave  it  up. 

13.  Had  you  registered  a vote  out  of  that  farm  ? — No ; I am  middleman  beside,  under 
Lord  Granard.  I did  not  register  out  of  that  property. 

14.  Did  you  receive  any  compensation  of  any  land  for  your  improvements  ? — Not  the 
slightest.  I paid  him  the  rent  up  to  t-lie  1st  of  November,  and  he  sent  me  a latitat  for  the 
rent  from  November  to  April.  When  I gave  it  up,,  when  I found  it  was  no  use  to  hold  it, 
they  gave  it  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Harrison,  a driver,  who  was  appointed  the  year  before. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers  generally,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  improving  in  the  world,  or  the  reverse  ?— Indeed,  I think  they  are  im- 
proving in  the  Last  four  or  five  years,  particularly  the  last  three  years. 

1 16.  ^ire the  small  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  improving? — I cannot  perceive  that  they 
are : they  are  not  improving  much.  In  my  opinion,  they  are  much  in  the  same  state. 

17.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — No ; there  is  very  little  labour  now  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

IS.  Have  the  public  works  on  the  Shannon  given  much  employment? — We  have  not  the 
advantage  of  the  works  on  the  Shannon  here  at  all.  They  are  all  on  the  county  Roscom- 
mon side.  All  we  know  is  that  we  are  well  taxed  for  them. 

19.  What  do  the  labourers  usually  pay  for  their  cottages? — It  is  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  a house  is  kept  thatched  for  them,  they  generally  pay  from  50 s.  to  £3. 

20.  How  do  the  people  generally  pay  it ; in  cash  or  in  labour  ? — In  labour. 

21.  At  what  is  that  calculated  ? — Eightpence  is  what  it  is  generally  calculated  at.  I 
give  8 d.  to  my  labourers  all  the  year.  It  sometimes  gets  up  to  Is.  or  Is.  2d.,  without  food. 
If  they  get  constant  employment  throughout  the  year,  it  is  8 d.  without  food. 

22.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it  does ; and  without  that 
they  would  be  badly  off. 

23.  What  do  they  usually  pay  an  acre  ? — Whero  it  is  land  to  he  manured,  it  is  generally 
£5  or  five  guineas ; but  if  they  give  the  manure,  it  is  £8  for  a field  of  ley,  in  good  heart, 
that  will  give  two  crops  of  potatoes.  It  is  £8  in  this  county. 

24.  You  said  you  spent  a good  deal  of  money  upon  a good  many  improvements  at  Knock- 
martin.  had  you,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  any  communication  with  the  landlord  or  his 
agent? — Yes;  and  what  I purposed  doing  was,  I intended  to  build  a residence. 

25.  Did  you  apply  to  him? — Yes.  1 got  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maxwell  to  the 
agent  that  I was  doing  a good  deal  upon  the  estate,  that  I was  Netting  a good  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  tenantry,  and  that,  he  thought  it  would  he  well  if  ho  gave  me  a lease.  The 
answer  was,  I might  make  any  outlay  1 liked,  for  ho  was  quite  certain  that  Lord  Belmore 
would  never  disturb  me.  I dicl  not,  in  fact,  build  the  house ; but  I made  the  other  improve- 
ments I have  spoken  of. 

26.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  tho  commissioners  ? — I think  it  would  he  well 
if  fixity  of  tenure  was  to  be  got,  or  a man  to  be  paid  for  his  outlay,  when  put  out  of  it. 

27.  What  do  you  mean  by  fixity  of  tenure  ? — A good  long  lease,  that  a man  might  leave 
it  to  his  family. 

28.  What  do  you  call  a good  long  lease  ? — A building  lease  of  ninety-nine  years. 

What  lease  would  have  paid  you  fairly  for  your  improvements  ? — Three  lives  or 

tturty-one  years,  would  he  a good  term  for  a lease. 

30.  Do  you  mean  that  a person  should  have  a tenure  that  would  compensate  him  for  his 
outlay . The  outlay  upon  a farm  will  not  be  available  for  thirty  years.  If  you  have  three 
Jives,  they  may  last  for  seventy  or  eighty  year's,  and  that  is  so  much  left  for  your  family. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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The  Reverend  Martin  O’Beirne,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Ballianowene,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

. Have  you  been  connected  in  any  way  with  the  district  of  Longford  ? — Yes,  for  several 
years  with  Newtownforbes,  as  parish  priest. 

1 ow  “lan7  years  were  you  connected  with  it,  and  when  did  you  leave  it  ? — I left  it 
4 T^^^er,  havmg  been  there  fourteen  years, 
aver  at  18 <^s*rlct  with  which  you  are  acquainted  in  this  neighbourhood? — I have 
the  / Se^er^l  acquaintance  with  the  neighbourhood,  but  I would  rather  confine  myself  to 
whichl1  blow int ' ^ ™ ^ ccmn*3r  °*'  Longford ; and  I wish  to  refer  to  Ballynamuck, 

woridwH  +°U  s*a,*emen'fi  with  reference  to  tho  district  of  Ballynamuck  which  you 
Dumber  U to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes;  there  has  been  an  eviction  of  a great 

6.  Who  ]'H  considered,  generally,  political  grounds  alone. 

Tear  but  tYt1  . * ©^ctioa  take  place,  and  in  what  year  ? — I cannot  state  precisely  the 
nmol-  tkn , ™ow  Is  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  In  the  entire  village  of  BaHyna- 
isi  f Were  Celled.  * ' 

&ftta  in  +>LaS  • ,as  y°u  know  the  circumstances  that  accompanied  the  removal  of  the  ten, 
P*etPtt1s1i°^  Ctaglisli  ?,-!  would  select  Drosore,  is  the  parish- of  Chmglisji, 
u,  S P a 


406. 

Rev.  M.  O'Beime. 
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There  ivas  an  ejectment  of  nearly  all  the  tenants,  in  the  year  1 834.  I was  very  intimatelv 
acquainted  with  the  entire  of  those  tenants ; they  were  persons  of  uncommonly  peaceable 
rood  habits,  very' industrious,  and  very  solvent,  punctual  tenants. 

8.  Did  the  ejectments  take  place  on  tlie  expiration  of  an  old  lease'.  There  was  no  lease 
there  ; it  was  college  land.  A new  proprietor  succeeded  to  tlie  ground  and  to  the  houses, 
and  they  were  all  removed  except  Patrick  Lynn ; he  died  previously,  before  they  got  him 

9.  Who  was  the  principal  proprietor? — I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

10.  Who  is  the  present  one  ? — Baron  Lefroy ; he  became  the  lessee  of  the  property  in 

that  year.  _ , , .. 

1 1.  What  steps  did  he  take  ?— He  took  legal  proceedings. 

12.  How  did  he  get  into  possession  of  the  property  ; was  it  a purchase  ? — x es ; he  pur- 

chased a lease  under  the  college.  He  took  legal  proceedings,  and  removed  nine  families ; 
I think  there  were  move.  . _ ..  , 

13.  Under  what  circumstances  did  he  remove  them . — On  the  ground,  as  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  people  themselves,  that  they  were  Eoman  Catholics,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
becoming  lessees  under  him  they  might  vote  against  him  ; he  removed  the  entire  of  them, 
and  gave  the  land  exclusively  to  Protestants. 

14.  Of  course  they  had  no  leases  ? — No. 

15.  How  many  Protestant  tenants  were  introduced  in  the  place  of  those  families '?— I 
know  of  four  or  five. 

16.  Had  they  lived  upon  the  estate  before  ?— -One  of  them  lived  as  a poor  cottier  upon 
the  edge  of  the  bog. 

17.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  acreable  extent  of  the  townland  of  Drumore?— I should 
think  at  least  150  acres. 

IS.  Do  you  know  tlie  average  size  of  the  holdings  of  the  families  who  were  removed?— 
I should  think  from  eight  to  fifteen  acres. 

19.  What  sized  holdings  are  there  now  on  the  townland  ? — I should  think  rather  larger. 

20.  Did  those  persons  who  were  removed  make  any  proposal  for  the  land  to  Baron 
Lefroy?— Yes,  they  did.  There  was  one  fact,  which  is  quite  fresh  in  my  memory:  a man 
called  Patrick  Mullaniff  got  me  to  write  a memorial  to  Baron  Lefroy,  and  in  the  body  of 
the  memorial  I stated  that  he  could  produce  receipts  for  rent,  paid  punctually,  for  sixty 
years. 

21.  What  proposal  did  he  make  for  the  land;  did  he  propose  to  continue  at  the  old 
rent  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

22.  Do  you  know  whether  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  who  have  now  the.  lands  is  more 
or  less  than  that  paid  by  the  tenants  turned  out  ? — I have  been  just  informed  by  a gentle- 
man residing  near  the  spot,  that  they  are  paying  no  rent  at  all ; hut  the  rent  reserved  in 
the  leases  was  more,  I believe. 

23.  Have  they  obtained  leases  ? — Yes. 

24.  Can  you  state  how  many  other  families  there  were  on  the  townland  besides  those 
so  removed  ? — Not  the  precise  number ; but  I know  there  had  been  others  holding  under 
those  tenants.  Some  of  them  were  removed.  I am  sure  there  were  five  others. 

25.  Did  they  hold  by  lease  ? — Y es. 

26.  Were  they  Protestants? — Yes ; those  not  removed. 

27.  Was  every  Catholic  on  the  townland  removed? — Yes,  every  Catholic,  as  far  as  I 
can  understand,  who  was  holding  land,  was  removed,  except  one,  and  that  exception  was 
James  or  Matthew  Lee;  and  the  impression  was,  that  they  were  continued  while  the  others 
were  removed  through  the  influence  of  some  of  their  relatives  who  were  Protestants— the 
grandmother  being  a Protestant.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Lefroy,  I should  state,  that  he  has 
given  compensation  to  one  of  those  evicted  tenants. 

28.  What  compensation  ? — £l  1 10s.  he  states,  winch  he  did  not  consider  at  all  adequate, 
but  he  is  in  attendance. 

29.  What  is  his  name  ? — The  person  receiving  compensation  is  Edward  Mullaniff. 

30.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any  others  received  compensation  ? — A Mrs. 
Hagan  received  about  £5.  I do  not  find  any  other  person.  It  is  stated  here  that  they 
owed  no  rent.  Some  of  the  tenants  have  emigrated  to  America ; others  died  ; and  others 
are  living  in  hovels,  in  destitution. 

31.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make,  or  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  commis- 
sioners, on  the  subject  of  their  inquiry? — There  is  one  particular  point:  we  must  assume 
that  the  object  of  the  government  is  the  amelioration  of  the  tenantry,  and  of  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant;  and  the  great  desideratum,  in  my  opinion,  is  something  to 
remove  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure. 

32.  What  do  you  suggest  with  a view  to  supply  that  desideratum? — Some  compensation 
to  he  made  to  the  out-going  tenant  for  his  expenditure  of  capital  and  skill  on  the  land  he 
may  hold.  There  is  one  case  I have  the  particulars  of : the  rent  is  exorbitant ; the  person 
letting  the  land  to  a very  poor  tenant  pays  himself  some  little  trifling  rent  for  it,  and  he 
takes  very  good  care,  whenever  there  are  any  additional  taxes  laid  on,  to  serve  notice  upon 
the  tenant,  either  to  quit  possession  or  pay  up  the  amount  of  the  tax  ; or  rather,  to  avoid 
the  imputation  of  making  him  pay  the  taxes,  he  raises  the  rent  upon  him,  and  this  is  not  a 
solitary  instance. 

.33.  He  raises  the  rent  in  proportion  to  the  new  tax  ? — Yes ; the  poor  rates,  or  the  tax 
laid  on  by  the  Shannon  Commissioners,  he  serves  them  with  a notice  to  quit,  or  to  pay  the 
increased  rate. 
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poor  rate  ? — It  is  tli© 
of  Clunglish. 


• 34  To  what  amount  did  he  increase  the  rent,  in  the  case  of  the  pc 

' ‘ £ phiiip  Griffin,  and  Thomas  Prunty,  of  Clonmellar,  in  the  parish 
casf.  ^ho  is  the  landlord? — Mr.  Thomas  Ellis.  There  is  some  encumbrance  upon  the 
nmnertv.  I think  he  is  the  holder  in  fee. 

I™h  ^y'here  does  he  reside? — At  Clonmellar,  in  the  count)'  of  Longford.  I know  the 
character  of  the  land  very  accurately,  having  been  frequently  upon  it ; it  is  very  badly  re- 
1 imed  bo0-  nearly  worn  out.  They  formerly  paid  305.  an  acre ; then  he  charged  them  four 
C-  ors’  rent-charge,' ’by  an  arbitrary  act  of  his  own,  when  the  arrears  of  tithes  were  demanded  : 
that  is  what  I have  heard,  and  I believe  it  to  bo  the  truth.  In  the  year  1837  he  raised  the 
land  formerly  let  at  30s.  an  acre,  to  35s. 

37  Did  he  make  any  difference  in  the  setting  at  the  time  ot  the  poor  rate  ?— They  told 
me  he  did,  as.  an  acre  ; they  told  me  it  was  raised  twice,  to  moot  the  different  taxes. 

38.  Does  the  landlord  allow  the  tenant  for  his  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  ?— No  ; he 
charges  him  the  whole  of  the  poor  rates. 

39°  Is  that  the  general  custom  ? — It  is  a very  general  custom.  It  is  not  universal,  hut 

^O^Anfong  any  particular  class  of  people  ?— Particularly  what  wc  call  the  middlemen. 

4l‘  What  are  your  means  of  knowledge  on  that  subject? — I have  frequently  conversed 
with  those  people,  and  seen  the  notices  to  quit  their  holdings  served  upon  them. 

49  How  often  have  the  rents  been  raised  in  the  last  sixteen  years  ?— 1 find  it  stated  but 
once’  but  charged  with  tithes,  and  the  poor  rates  not  allowed  for. 

43’  Does  the  tenant  pay  the  tithe?— The  rector  applies  to  the  master,  and  the  landlord 
pays';  but  he  charges  the  tenantry  for  it.  No  encouragement  given  for  building,  draining, 
or  “the  improvement  of  the  laud.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  poor  rates,  land  has  been 
raised  5s.  per  acre,  but  that,  was  to  meet  the  rent-charge. 

44.  You  spoke  of  the  land  being  raised,  in  1837,  from  30s.  to  35s.,  lias  it  been  since 
raised  to  40s.  ? — I do  not  see  any  statement  of  that  kind. 

45.  The  year  1837  was  before  tlie  poor  Law  passed,  and  if  it  has  not  been  raised  since,  it 
does  not  show  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  poor  law?— No.  There  is  no  allowance 
of  any  kind  for  roads ; the  roads  are  measured  in  to  the  tenant. 

46.  Have  you.  known  any  other  case  similar  to  tlio  one  you  have  stated,  where  the  land- 
lord charges  an  additional  sum  in  consequence  of  the  poor  rates  ? — I have  heard  that  it  is 
the  practice,  hut  I do  not  know  it  myself.  The  tenants  have  so  stated  to  mo  repeatedly. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


The  Reverend  Bernard  Moran,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  Ballynamuck? — Yes. 

2.  How“  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ?— 1 liavo  been  in  the  parish  ten  years  and  a 
half. 

3.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Ballynamuck  neighbourhood  ? — 1 es. 

4.  Has  there  been  any  removal  of  tenants  from  that  district  since  you  have  been  there  ? — 
Yes,  a great  number. 

5.  How  many  families  may  have  been  removed? — I suppose  about  100  and  better  upon 
one  estate  of  Lord  Lorton’s. 

6.  When  did  that  occur  ? — From  time  to -time.  In  the  year  1839  a great  number  were 
turned  out.  Thirty-nine  families  were  turned  out  of  Ballynamuck  in  one  day. 

7.  Was  that  on  the  expiration  of  a lease  ? — Yes,  it  was  ; they  were  in  under  a middle- 
man ; the  middleman  gave  up  possession,  and  they  were  for  a time  under  Lord  Lorton, 
and  then  they  were  turned  out. 

8.  Were  they  ever  accepted  as  tenants  by  Lord  Lorton  ? — I believe  not. 

9.  How  many  townlands  were  occupied  by  tlio  hundred  families  to  which  you  refer  ? — 
Four  townlands ; Dernageha,  about  fifty  or  sixty  acres ; Shanmullagh — that  is  a large  town- 
land — I do  not  know  the  extent  of  it;  Fardromau,  about  sixty  or  seventy  acres;  Creehala- 
gaht,  about  1 00  acres. 

10.  Upon  which  of  those  was  the  village  of  Ballynamuck  situated? — It  was  between  tlio 
four. 

11.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  families  removed  from  the  town  of  Ballynamuck? 
About  thirty-nine  families,  and  four  families  in  Dernageha,  making  117  in  family. 

12.  Can  you  state  what  quantity  of  land  those  people  held? — Some  of  them  held  very 
little  in  Ballynamuck ; some  an  acre,  and  half  an  aero,  and  some  more.  Some  of  them 
held  no  ground,  only  a house,  I suppose,  or  next  to  it. 

13.  Was  it  the  case  with  most  of  them  that  they  held  a house,  and  a small  quantity 
of  land  under  an  acre  ?— Yes,  most  of  them ; some  of  them  held  more. 

Were  the  remaining  fifty-seven  families,  of  which  you  have  spoken,  situated  upon 
the  other  townlands  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

i c' did  they  usually  hold  ? — Some  of  them  from  four  to  six  acres. 

6.  W ere  there  many  of  them  who  held  only  a house,  or  held  less  than  an  acre  ?— Y os ; 
some  of  them  held  less  than  an  acre.  Some  of  them  were  turned  out,  not  in  my  time— 
■°®®  k®*  before  that ; hut  I take  that  from  tlie  information  I received  from  others, 
m included  in  the  list  of  those  mentioned  to-day  as  being  evicted?  No. 

IS.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  eviction  of  those  people?— It  was  considered  it  was  for 

eir  religious  principles  they  were  turned  out;  and  the  reason  why  I eay  that  is,  that 
Protestants  were  put  in  their  place, 
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19.  Just  state  what  you  know  of  the  circumstances  of  the  eviction  of  those  tenants,  what 
took  place  after  the  first  eviction  ? — The  land  was  first  held  by  Catholics,  and  Lord  Lorton 
put  them  out,  and  actually  replaced  them  with  Protestants.  Then  outrages  occurred  from 
time  to  time,  and  Lord  Lorton  gave  notice  that  if  any  other  outrages  occurred  he  would 
turn  them  all  off  his  property. 

20.  Can  you  state  how  many  murders  took  place  upon  those  townlands  ? — There  were 

five  murders, — Moorhead,  Brook,  the  two  Morrisons,  and  Cathcart : they  were  all  pro_ 
testants.  . 

21.  Were  they  parties  who  had  been  placed  by  Lord  Lorton  m the  situations  of  the 
previous  tenants? — Yes,  they  were. 

22.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  the  tenants  of  the  town  of  Ballynamuck  were 
removed  by  Lord  Lorton  previous  to  or  after  the  notice  you  have  spoken  of? — I think  some 
of  the  murders  wex-e  committed  previous  to  the  notice,  and,  I think,  some  afterwards. 

23.  When  did  the  removals  take  place? — All  the  removals  took  place  before  the  notice 
was  given.  It  was  only  the  tenants  that  remained  that  got  such  a notice  as  that. 

24.  Was  any  gratuity  or  compensation  given  to  the  persons  that  were  removed  ?— Tea, 
there  was ; they  were  allowed  to  throw  down  their  own  houses,  and  there  was  some  com- 
pensation ; it  varied  from  £2  to  £3,  or  £4,  but  not  to  them  all : some  of  them  got  more,  I 
believe. 

25.  What  became  of  the  persons  who  were  removed  from  the  estate  of  Ballynamuck  ?— 
Some  died  through  want ; some  went  to  America.  All  that  could  went  to  America.  I 
know  the  case  of  one  person  who  died  in  want.  Some  are  going  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  country. 

26.  Is  there  any  thing  that  occui-s  to  you  as  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  which 
you  wish  to  state  to  the  commissioners,  and  which  you  think  likely  to  improve  their  con- 
dition ? — Only  fixity  of  tenure. 

27.  What  length  of  lease  do  you  suggest  ?— I think  from  twenty  to  thirty  years.  They 
could  not  improve  their  lands  and  property  upon  less  than  that. 

2S.  Supposing  a landlord  has  an  objection  to  granting  a lease,  if  any  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  a tenant  expending  his  capital,  or  labour,  in  the  improvement  of  his  farm 
was  to  have  compensation  for  it,  in  case  of  being  turned  out,  would  people  be  disposed  to 
cultivate  their  lands  properly,  provided  they  were  so  secured  in  that? — Yes,  I think  they 
would,  but  not  so  well  as  with  fixity  of  tenure. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Reverend  James  Smith,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman? — Yes,  of  the  parish  of  Street,  in  the  counties 
of  Westmeath  and  Longford,  in  the  union  of  Granard. 

2.  Is  that  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — Tillage  land,  almost  all  of  it. 

4.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — Between  twenty  and  thirty  acres,  and 

some  a good  deal  largei*.  , 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  impi'oving  there  ? — I have  not  been 
sufficiently  long  in  that  neighbourhood  to  say  that  it  is  greatly  improved,  hut  I should  think 
it  is. 

6.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — More  than  sixteen  years. 

7.  Do  they  hold  in  common  ? — Very  few  in  joint  tenancy. 

S.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — In  general  by  pro- 
posal. 

9.  Does  the  landlord  take  the  highest  bidder  in  that  case  ? — Indeed  I suppose  so,  as  far 
as  I know.  In  some  cases  the  landlord  has  declared  he  will  take  the  highest  bidder : I 
do  not  know  that  he  has  let  more  than  one  yet. 

10.  In  that  case  has  there  been  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant? — Up  to 
this  I am  not  aware  of  any  preference,  except  where  the  proposals  might  be  equal ; but 
where  the  proposal  was  higher,  a preference  was  always  given  to  the  highest  proposal,  inde- 
pendent of  the  occupancv. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — On.  the  estate  of  one 
gentleman,  the  rent  is  £2  invariably  the  Irish  acre. 

12.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  the  usual  letting  value  beai's  to  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion?— In  some  cases  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  rent  are  nearly  the  same.  The 
government  valuation  is  always  under  the  rent. 

13.  How  much  should  you  say? — A few  shillings;  hut  then  from  these  cases  I know 
that  the  government  valuation  must  be  under  the  rental  where  the  land  is  let  at  £2  an  acre. 

14.  How  soon  is  the  rent  demanded  after  it  is  due? — In  some  cases  there  is  nearly  a 
gale  coming  due  before  the  other  is  demanded ; that  is  the  general  practice  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  landlords. 

15.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  hill  in  your  district? — No  general  systenij 
there  may  be  individual  instances. 

16.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — A good  many  of  them— 
persons  having  small  holdings. 

17.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  general  effect  of  the  loan  fund  system? — I seethe  P®* 
fonB  having  recourse  to  loan  funds  always  getting  worse  in  their  circumstances. 

J8,  Axe  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district? — There, axe  ft  . 
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19  Has  that  class  been  diminished  by  the  loan  funds  ? — I think  it  has  by  the  banks ; 18/7*  July,  1844; 

both  "by  the  banks  and  the  loan  funds.  . ' 

20  What  mode  is  most  commonly  adopted  tor  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — 

The  inode  varies  on  different  estates.  Some  landlords  eject  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and 
suffer  a year’s  rent  to  come  round  and  then  eject ; and  others  distrain. 

21.  Is  there  any  system  of  processing  them  for  the  rent? — I do  not  think  there  is  for  a 
sale,' except  for  arrears  due.  Where  there  is  a note  passed  they  process  them. 

® 22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — By  lease  on  the  greater  part 
of  the  property,  and  a good  many  at  will. 

23.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  im- 
rovemeut  of  their  farms  ? — Where  they  hold  a lease  their  condition  is  better  than  where 

they  hold  at  will. 

24.  Do  they  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middlemen,  in 
vour  district? — There  are  some  middlemen,  but  very  few. 

* 25.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  ? — 

By  the  tenant. 

’26.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  or  assistance  given  by  the  landlords  in  your  district  ? — : 

In  very  few  cases. 

27.  Is  that  system  increasing  or  the  reverse  ? — I have  known  very  few  cases  as  yet. 

28.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district? — Yes,  there 
has. 

29.  With  what  object,  and  by  what  means  accomplished  ? — I could  not  exactly  say  what 
object  the  proprietor  had.  The  whole  of  the  people  have  been  turned  out  and  the  land 
given  to  one.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  on  a farm  of  about  400  acres,  more  than 
twenty  persons,  with  then-  families,  have  been  turned  clear  off  it  and  all  given  to  one 
tenant. 

30.  In  what  year  did  that  take  place  ? — 1 could  not  'exactly  state  the  year ; within  the 
last  six  years,  I should  think. 

31.  Did  that  occur  in  your  parish? — Yes  ; that  is  one  case : there  arc  other  cases  too. 

32.  Was  that  at  the  expiration  of  a lease  ? — Yes. 

33.  W ere  those  people  under-tenants  ? — N o ; they  derived  immediately  under  the  landlord. 

34.  It  was  not  a middleman’s  lease  that  expired? — No. 

35.  What  was  the  name  of  the  townland  ? — Kilmore. 

36.  How  many  occupiers  arc  there  upon  that  400  acres? — There  are  four  or  five  families 
living  upon  it ; some  of  them  are  cottiers. 

37.  Are  they  all  tenants  under  the  man  to  whom  the  whole  was  let  ? — Yes. 

38.  Has  it  been  converted  from  tillage  to  grazing  ? — It  is  in  tillage  at  present,  the 
greater  part  of  it. 

39.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  present  tenant  compared  to  that 
paid  by  the  former  one? — The  rent  paid  now  is  30s.,  and  the  rent  paid  by  the  former  ten- 
ants was  345. 

40.  Are  yon  aware  whether  the  late  tenants  owed  any  arrears  ? — They  owed  no  arrears. 

41.  Wag  any  formal  notice  given  of  the  cause  of  the  ejectment? — No.  I am  not  aware 
what  passed  between  the  landlord  and  tenant : the  impression  in  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  people  being  turned  out  was,  that  it  w;in  because  they  were  of  a different  religion  to 
the  landlord.  It  was  given  to  a gentleman  who  lived  near,  and  he  stated  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  grazing  the  land  that  ho  took  it  into  his  own  hands. 

42.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  gentleman  who  1ms  got  it  ? — Protestant,  and  they  were 
Catholics  who  were  turned  out. 

43.  What  became  of  the  tenants  so  removed? — Some  went  to  America;  some  went  to 
the  neighbouring  estates ; and  some  into  the  town. 

44.  Do  you  know  whether  they  got  any  compensation  for  their  removal  ? — I am  not  aware 
that  they  did : they  had  the  crop. 

45.  Were  they  assisted  to  go  to  America? — No ; I believe  not. 

av’  tP10  the  landlord  ? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Loathley.  See  Rev.  J.  F.  Leath- 

47.  How  do  you  know  that  the  tenants  did  not  owe  any  rent  ? — The  persons  told  me  ley't  Evidence , 

themselves.  /, ,/ 

• ?ave  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  of  which  you  have  been  speak-  ' 
lire d ^ am  n0t  aWare  anY  t°r  some  time,  except  a house  that  was  burned  where  a herd 

49.  From  what  did  that  arise  ? — That  could  not  be  known ; I have  spoken  to  persons 
and.  they  could  assign  no  reason : it  is  within  the  last  month  or  six  weeks.  There  have 

een  other  cases,  where  tenants  have  been  turned  out  and  their  lands  given  to  others., 
to  otke^  ano^er  case>  where  eight  or  nine  families  wero  turned  out  and  the  lands  given 

and^unde^  <^uail^r  Sround  did  those  persons  hold  ? — Some  of  them  held  thirty  acres 

59  tyj  r?ost  them  hold  thirty  acres  ? — No ; fifteen  and  sixteen. 

53  Wl  A67  0We  any  rent  in  tllat  ca«e  ?— Not  any. 
know  of  an  circumstances  that  came  to  your  knowledge  in  that  case  ? — I do  not 


any  particularly.  Iu  some  eases  the  landlord  took  the  land  into  his  possession. 


anrl  in  J in  some  cases  the 

54  w/rSie  £ave  them  to  other  tenants. 

^meproprt  h°Se  seParate  cases>  or  oa  tlie  same  townland?— On  different  parts  of  tlia 
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55.  "Was  that  a very  extensive  property? — Not  very : the  rental  might  be  about  £1,000 

4 Did  the  parties  receive  any  compensation  for  their  improvements,  or  assistance  to 
provide  themselves  elsewhere? — Not  any  that  I could  hear. 

r 57.  Were  the  last  cases  to  which  you  have  referred  upon  the  expiration  of  a lease  ?— On 
the  expiration  of  a lease : I believe  the  lease  had  expired  some  time  before.  The  landlord 
did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  his  property  till  that  time;  at  least,  lie 
was  not  much  known  in  the  country. 

58.  Had  they  been  his  tenants  for  any  time  before  they  were  turned  out  ?— Yes,  they  had. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

David  Moffat,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  dovou  live? — At  Clonmore,  in  the  barony  of  Moydow.  I held  under  Mr. 
Francis  Synge. 

2.  How  much  land  did  you  hold  ? — Between  thirty-eight  and  tlnrty-nine  acres. 

3.  How  long  did  you  hold  it  ?— For  about  eight  years,  from  Mr.  Synge.  It  was  Major 
Eccles  that  gave  it  to  me  ; he  was  agent  to  liim. 

4.  What  was  the  yearly  rent  ?— Forty-five  poimds. 

5.  Did  you  fall  into  arrear  ?— Yes,  very  much.  I owed  £77  10s. 

(i.  Up  to  what  time  was  it? — November,  1842  ; and  they  brought  £77  10s.  against  me. 
Mr.  Lefroy  owed  me  £15  as  salary,  for  I acted  as  under-agent. 

7.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  under-agent  of  that  estate  ? — About  two  years  ago. 

S.  Were  you  paid  your  salary  in  full? — No ; there  is  £15  due  to  me. 

9.  Had  Mr.  Francis  Synge  or  his  agent  any  demand  upon  you  for  rent,  or  otherwise,  that 
you  had  collected  from  the  tenants  ? — No  ; not  the  least. 

10.  Did  your  employer  or  his  agent  allege  that  you  owed  them  any  money  beside  the 
rent  ? — No. 

11.  Were  you  removed  from  the  sub-agency? — Yes.  About  a year  after  the  election  in 
1841, 1 disobliged  Mr.  Lefroy,  the  agent  at  the  election  here.  I wished  to  remain  neuter, 
in  consequence  of  having  possession  of  a mill  I had  built  myself.  Mr.  Lefroy,  the  agent 
of  Mr.  Synge,  promised  me  £22  1 Os.  a half-year,  five  years  ago,  and  that  was  earned  on  in 
account ; and  that,  together  with  £15  due  to  me,  made  £37,  or  thereabout,  as  against  £77, 
which  left  £40. 

12.  Tell  us  what  it  was  you  owed  ? — I owed  £77. 

13.  Was  that  two  years'  rent? — Yes;  hut  there  were  those  deductions,  and  I considered 
I only  owed  forty  odd  pounds. 

14*  What  proceedings  did  Mr.  Lefroy  take  to  recover  this  rent  ? — lie  served  me  with  a 
latitat,  and  brought  an  execution  against  me,  and  sold  eighty  or  ninety  poimds’  worth  of 
property  for  £19  10s.  The  whole  of  his  tenants  will  prove  that. 

15.  Were  they  sold  hv  auction? — It  was  a sheriff’s  sale. 

1C.  What  other  steps  were  taken? — The  moment  the  sale  was  over  his  bailiff  distrained 
me  for  the.  March  rent  previous,  and  sold  it  that  day  fortnight,  and  the  moment  that  sale 
was  over,  he  distrained  again.  One  sale  took  place  the  22nd  of  September,  the  second 
on  the  6th  of  October,  and  the  third  the  23rd  of  October. 

17.  How  much  was  produced  by  each  of  those  sales  ? — There  was  about  £19  10s.  by  the 
first  sale ; £24  1 Is.  by  the  second ; and  £24  1 Is.  by  the  third  (with  this  £22  10s.)  together 
with  £2  Is.  for  costs. 

1 8.  What  was  it  that  was  seized  upon  the  second  occasion  ? — It  was  the  growing  crop  of 
con-acre  potatoes,  which  I had  let.  The  rout  would  have  come  to  £9,  and  they  sold  it  for 
£l  11s.  lOtf. 

19.  Did  you  ever  recover  the  rent  from  the  people  who  took  the  con-acre  ? — No ; it  was 
all  taken  from  me. 

20.  Did  the  person  who  purchased  it  recover  ? — No. 

21.  Did  the  people  who  had  taken  the  con-acre  make  any  claim  against  you  for  their 
labour  ? — No ; it  appeared  to  me  that  every  one  of  them  bought  their  potatoes  at  the  sale, 
and  it  only  came  to  £l  11s.  lOd.  for  me  ; hut  I was  thrown  out  of  the  balance  between 
£l  11s.  lOd.  and  £9. 

22.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  what  was  the  amount  of  the  law  costs  which  accrued  from 
those  proceedings  ?— -Yes ; £32  10s.  was  the  law  costs,  and  £4  2s.  was  the  bailiff’s  costs, 
making  £36  12s. 

23.  Were  you  finally  ejected  from  this  place  ? — Yes,  I was. 

24.  In  the  barrister’s  court  by  a decree,  or  in  the  courts  above  ? — From  the  barrister’s 
court,  in  Ballymahon,  at  the  last  sessions.  On  Monday  last,  the  sheriff  took  possession, 
and  I was  decreed  the  25th  of  June. 

25.  as  there  a year  s rent  duo  then  ? — I do  not  owe  a shilling  now. 

26.  How  were  you  ejected  ? — I had  no  lease. 

2 1 . Do  you  hold  any  other  laud  ? — Yes,  I do ; I hold  a small  farm  in  the  same  parish.  I 
expended  £150  on  the  same  farm. 

28.  How  long  is  it  since  you  built  the  mill?— In  the  year  1840. 

29.  Was  that  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Synge  ?— Yes ; it  is  that  I complain  of. 

[The  toitness  withdreiv .] 
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Mr.  Valentine  Francis  Keogh,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Xfhere  do  you  reside  ? — Remnound,  within  four,  miles  of  Longford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer,  and  I act  as  agent  for  one  or  two  or  three 
■persons  in  this  neighbourhood.  I hold  thirty-live  acres  of  land. 

P 3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  best  acquainted  ?— Within  three  miles  of  this 

i.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  statement  to  the  commissioners  ? — I am  acting  as  agent  for 
Mrs.  Gouldsbury,  and  as  her  agent  I paid  Mr.  George  Lcfroy,  who  is  agent  to  Mr.  Synge,  one 
year’s  rent  on  the  24th  of  November ; and  on  doing  so,  I stated  to  him  that  there  was 
half  a year’s  rent  due  the  1st  November,  and  I hogged  Mr.  Lcfroy  not  to  press  for  the 
November  rent  until  October  next,  and  that  1 would  then  pay  him  the  year’s  rent  together. 
Mr.  Lcfroy  said  that  would  do,  and  without  giving  mo  any  intimation,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  9th  May  (allowing  the  November  rent  and  the  May  rent  to  accrue  due),  he  served  an 
ejectment  upon  twenty  tenants  living  upon  this  little  farm  for  non-payment  of  rent.  That 
is  my  statement,  and  I have  an  affidavit  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  that  I was  never 
called  upon  for  the  November  rent.  The  first  thing  I got  was  two  ejectments  from  the 
tenants. 

5.  Do  you  mean  to  swear,  that  in  November  you  were  told  that  if  the  rent  was  paid  in 
the  October  following  ho  would  bo  content  ? — Yes,  I do.  I have  made  an  affidavit  of  it 
before  a magistrate,  and  we  had  a long  correspondence  upon  the  subject.  These  arc  Mr. 
Lefroy’s  letters.  Mr.  Lefroy  forgets  he  had  made  that  promise  to  me,  that  he  would  not 
demand  it  till  October. 

6.  Ilis  statement  will  bo,  probably,  that  he  made  you  no  such  promise? — Yes. 

7.  Is  Mrs.  Gouldsbury  the  lessee  ? — Yes. 

8.  Are  those  persons  her  sub-tenants  ? — Yes. 

9.  How  much  laud  docs  she  hold  by  lease  ? — About  sixty  acres. 

10.  Is  the  ejectment  for  the  whole  of  it  ? — Yes  ; her  husband  sublet  the  land,  and  there 
are  about  twenty  families  living  upon  it.  Mr.  Lcfroy  wanted  to  dispossess  them  all  and 
turn  them  all  out. 

11.  Was  there  any  person  present  when  this  conversation  took  place  between  you  and 
Mr.  Lefroy  ? — Yes,  the  under-agent.  I have  endeavoured  to  bring  it  to  his  recollection ; 
but  he  forgets  it  or  denies  it.  lie  says  he  does  not  remember  having  made  any  such  promise. 

12.  What  was  the  usual  period  for  paying  the  half-year’s  rent  due  in  November  ? — It 
is  generally  paid  the  beginning  of  May— -not  before.  But  no  application,  directly  or 
indirectly,  has  been  made,  either  by  tho  driver  or  attorney,  or  any  one  else  ; and  I consider 
the  attorney  who  is  going  to  take  proceedings  ought  to  write  and  say,  “ 1 am  going  to  take 
such  and  such  proceedings,  unless  tho  rent  is  paid.” 

13.  Where  were  the  proceedings  ? — In  the  Queen’s  Bench. 

14.  What  is  the  rent? — Fifty-six  pounds  and  fburpence,  and  £o  costs,  which  I have 
paid.— [Producing  the  receipt..']  I have  also  paid  the  rent  due  on  the  1st  May,  1844, 
and  but  for  that  we  would  all  have  been  thrown  out  upon  tho  world ; hut  I have  advanced 
the  money. 

15.  What  was  the  i-eason  of  your  having  no  conversation  upon  tho  subject  till  tho 
month  of  May?— Because  the  lady  I was  acting  for  was  a very  distressed  lady,  with  live 
orphan  daughters,  and  she  would  have  been  able  to  pay  it  in  October,  and  it  was  her  desire 
I should  do  so. 

. ^as  if  a general  request  to  be  allowed  to  pay  a year’s  rent  at  once  ? — Yes ; and  this 
is  for  a year’s  rent,  and  I paid  tho  next  in  the  same  way. 

, * 1 ' •^1'®  y°u  aware  whether  any  notification  was  made  by  Mr.  Lefroy  to  Mrs.  Goulds- 
bury ?— None,  whatever. 

18.  Does  Mr. ^Lefroy  make  any  statement  in  his  correspondence  of  any  application  having 

een  made  — Yes ; that  his  bailiff  went  to  my  house  three  times  to  demand  the  rent ; hut 
no  such  thing  occurred,  and  on  that  account  I made  an  affidavit,  showing  that  no  application 
was  made  to  me,  or  I would  have  paid  the  rent. 

9.  Was  the  £5  the  full  amount  of  the  costs  lie  was  entitled  to  charge  ? — No,  it  was  not. 
. °?5temay  was  the  attorney,  and  he  states,  that  he  had  taken  off  £8,  and  that  he  had 
en  °ecaus]e  if  was  on  account  of  tho  lady,  and  under  the  circumstances.  The  same 
course  ot  proceedmg  has  been  done  three  years  following. 

~.y  ow  do<JS  that  happen,  if  the  rent  was  paid  regularly  every  half-year? — It  was 
tn  tp  1 am  fht’ce  years  in  tho  situation.  When  I got  in  I was  obliged  to  advance  money 
eem  the  house  I am  in.  I paid  three  years’  rent,  one  year’s  rent  at  a time, 
xi.  ' . f,re  fhere  costs  similar  to  those  charged  on  two  other  occasions  ? — Yes ; and  I paid 
them  to  the  same  Mr.  Courtenay. 

[ The  witness  svithdrew.] 


The,  Reverend  Philip  Du  fey,  sworn  and  examined. 

2 y ere  you  reside  ?— In  this  town. 

o'  tt°u  are  Homan  Catholic  curate  in  this  town  ? — Yes. 

4'  Ar TJ0U  resided  lonS  in  this  town  ?— Four  years. 

5.  W^ted  with  the  district  about  Longford  ?— I am. 

to  five  acres8  ^ dlrms  in  fh®  district? — They  are  generally  from  ten  to  fiftec 

a Sizing?  district ?— Grazing  and  tillage. 
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7.  Are  you  acquainted  -with  the  manner  in  which  rent  is  fixed  in  the  district?— Yes; 
acreably. 

8.  Is" that  course  invariably  followed? — Yes. 

9.  Is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ?_ Proposal. 

10.  Is  that  a fair  mode  of  getting  at  the  real  value  of  the  land  ! — No,  I do  not  think  it 

is ; because  the  poor  people  would  be  really  tempted  to  give  more  than  the  land  is  worth, 
sooner  than  leave  it.  „ 

11.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  instance  in  which  that  has  occurred  . — les,  as  I hear 
from  the  tenants  who  have  made  "their  complaints  to  me.  One  of  the  tenants  on  Mr. 
Fetherston’s  property,  on  the  townland  of  Derryharagh,  Mr.  Gilhooley,  told  me  tills  day,  that 
when  they  proposed  for  the  land  what  they  thought  a reasonable  valuation,  that  the  agent 
told,  at  different  times,  different  persons  to  put  in  their  proposals,  and  that  he  told  them, 
“ There  is  no  use  in  deceiving  you,  unless  you  bid  up  higher  you  will  not  get  the  land : 
your  neighbour  has  bid  more  for  it.”  And  they  say  they  were  absolutely  induced  to  go  to 
much  more  than  the  land  was  really  worth  on  account  of  this ; and  that  they  are  now 
really  unable  to  hold  it  and  pay  the  rent. 

12.  When  did  this  letting  take  place  which  you  speak  of? — Within  the  last  two  years; 
since  I came  to  the  parish. 

13.  Are  you  acquainted  with  tlie  quality  of  the  land? — Yes,  I am.  Some  of  the  land  is 
good,  and  some  of  it  of  a very  middling  description. 

14.  Can  you  state  the  rent  those  people  paid  previous  to  the  new  letting  ?— They  told 
me  27.-?.  an  acre. 

15.  Did  they  offer  more  or  less  than  27s.  ?— I believe  they  offered  more.  They  are  pay- 
ing now  £2  an  acre  : some  are  not  paring  so  much ; some  are  paying  33s. 

16.  Do  you  think  that  they  were  runup  to  £2  an  acre  by  what  the  agent  told  them? — 
Yes ; I am  quite  sure  they  were. 

17.  Is  Mr.  Fetherston  resident  ? — No;  he  resides  near  Dublin. 

IS.  What  class  of  life  is  the  agent  in  ? — He  is  a respectable  farmer ; he  is  a Catholic  also. 

19.  Residing  in  that  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

20.  Do  you  know  for  what  reason  these  men  have  not  themselves  come  forward  ? — They 
were  here  to-day,  and  there  was  such  a crowd  outside,  they  thought  they  could  not  get 
examined.  I told  them  that  I thought  you  would  take  the  examination  from  the  priests 
and  the  leading  people,  and  that  they  would  not  be  heard ; and  they  went  away  in  conse- 
quence. They  came  to  me  frequently,  and  wanted  me  to  come  forward. 

21.  Is  Mr.  Gilhooley  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — No  ; he  went  out  of  town  this  morning. 

22.  Do  you  consider  that  the  rent  of  property  in  this  neighbourhood  is  high  ?— Yes. 

23.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  rent  of  the  landlords  who  are  resident  anil 
those  who  are  not  ? — No,  I do  not ; they  are  much  the  same. 

24.  Are  legal  proceedings  frequent  against  persons  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — The  ten- 
5 ants  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  often  pass  bills  for  their  rent : and  three  of  them  were  with  me 

to  ask  me  if  I could  enable  them  to  get  money  out  of  the  loan  fund  to  meet  the  bill. 

25.  Is  it  usual  to  proceed  against  the  tenants  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  by  civil  bill?— 
Yes,  it  is  in  some  cases. 

26.  Is  execution  often  taken  out  against  the  person  of  the  tenant  ? — I should  think  it  is 
when  he  has  no  property. 

27.  Is  it  a common  practice  to  eject  from  a farm  at  the  time  that  the  tenant  is  hi  gaol  ?— 
I cannot  say  that.  As  far  as  Mr.  Porter’s  tenants  are  concerned,  I do  not  think  it  had  any 
relation  to  their  being  Catholics.  It  was  on  the  ground  of  the  high  rent.  He  charged 
them  too  much.  He  does  not  care  whether  they  are  Protestants  or  Catholics,  as  long  as 
he  can  get  his  rent. 

28.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  small 
fanners  ? — I think  if  the  people  had  leases,  or  some  encouragement  to  improve,  or  some 
certainty  that  their  little  improvements  would  not  he  taken  from  them,  it  would  improve 
the  social  state  of  the  country. 

29.  Do  you  tliink,  from  your  intercourse  with  that  class  of  people,  that  they  would  be 
disposed  to  exert  themselves  if  they  had  that  encouragement  ? — Yes,  I do.  I think  they 
neglect  it  entirely  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  encouragement.  I often  speak  to  them 
in  spring,  and  ask  them  to  do  this  and  that.  They  say,  “ What  is  the  use  of  my  doing  it’. 
1 may  be  turned  out  in  November.” 

30.  Do  you  observe  a marked  difference  hi  the  cultivation  of  the  farms  of  those,  who  have 
leases  and  those  who  have  not  ? — Yes.  A man  is  more  disposed  to  improve  with  a lease : 
he  has  a life  or  years,  and  says,  “ I will  improve ; I shall  have  the  benefit  of  it.” 

31.  Suppose  the  landlord  makes  an  agreement  with  the  tenant  that  the  value  of  his  im- 
provements shall  be  paid  to  him,  upon  the  estimate  of  some  indifferent  persons,  would  that 
encourage  him  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

32.  Does  the  subletting  go  on  to  any  extent  ? — Not  in  this  parish. 

33.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  take  place  if  leases  were  commonly  given  ? — No ; hut 
there  could  he  a provision  made  in  the  lease  against  it,  which  I think  has  been  effectual  m 
the  place  which  I know.  The  farms  are  very  small  here,  and  the  parties  think  them  small 
enough  for  themselves. 

34.  Is  there  a disposition  to  emigrate  amongst  the  lower  class  of  farmers  ? — No.  Amongst 
the  labourers  there  is,  because  they  cannot  do  better  for  themselves  here. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Dominick  Maher,  swom  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  reside  now  ? — On  tlic  townland  called  White  Rock. 

2 Did  you  ever  hold  land  near  this  town  under  Lord  Longford  ? — No ; but  my  father 
and  grandfather  were  born  under  him,  and  I thought  it  a great  grievance  to  go  from  him.  I 
held  nine  acres  under  a Mr.  Madden,  a middleman  under  Lord  Longford. 

3 What  became  of  you  when  the  lease  expired  ? — I was  turned  out. 

4.  What  townland  was  this  ? — Anacastle. 

5 Had  your  father  any  land  there  ? — Yes. 

6;  Was  he  turned  out  ?— No ; lie  did  not  live  there. 

7.  Did  he  lose  any  of  the  Land  he  held  there? — Yes,  eight  acres  he  held  there.  Every 
man  lost  his  holding. 

8.  Did  you  offer  to  become  tenant  of  those  eight  acres? — Yes;  I offered  to  take  my 
father’s  as  well  as  my  own,  and  to  deposit  £90  till  I built  a house  upon  it.  I wanted  the 
seventeen  acres  and  thirty-six  perches : my  father  told  me  to  do  so.  I was  willing  to  deposit 
that  till  I built  a slated  house  upon  it. 

9.  Were  you  accepted  ? — They  said  they  would  not  take  me  at  all. 

" io.  What  was  the  reason  they  assigned? — No  reason,  except  that  they  wanted  to  make 
freehold  farms  of  it. 

11.  To  whom  was  the  land  given  ? — Part  was  given  to  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  and  the  pasture  that 
did  not  come  in  straight  was  given  to  the  Widow  Farrell. 

12.  Were  there  any  new  tenants  brought  upon  that  townland  ? — Yes,  there  were  three. 

13.  What  was  the  size  of  the  farms  given  to  them  ? — Twenty-two  acres  one  man  got ; 
the  other  got  twenty-seven ; and  the  other  got  thirty.  Mr.  Sutcliffe,  that  got  mine,  got 
nineteen  or  twenty ; he  is  an  innkeeper  in  the  town.  The  townland  was  computed  at  103 
acres. 

14.  Have  they  remained  there  since  ? — One  of  them  never  came  to  live  on  it ; he  has  a 
trifle  set  to  build  houses  on  it.  Mr.  Sutcliffe  lias  not  built  on  it.  There  are  only  two  ten- 
ants living  on  it.  One  of  the  men  has  gone  off  to  America. 

15.  One  of  the  tenants  brought  in  ? — Yes  ; he  was  brought  in  and  did  not  pay  a half- 
penny for  two  years  : he  left  the  landlord  in  for  it. 

‘16.  Have  you  been  occupying  a farm  at  another  place  since  ? — Yes,  nine  acres  at  White 
Rock. 

17.  Have  you  paid  your  rent  regularly  ? — Yes  : and  the  agent  could  certify  it. 

18.  How  much  rent  do  you  owe  now  ? — I owe  a year's  rent  last  May. 

19.  Is  that  the  usual  practice  of  the  estate  ? — It  is  not ; but  the  land  is  in  chancery:  he 
does  not  call  on  us  suddenly.  He  is  claiming  possession  of  the  head  rent  of  the  land. 

20.  Is  it  the  under  landlord  or  the  head  landlord  whose  estate  is  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery?— Sure  Lord  Longford  is  head  landlord. 

21.  Who  is  the  under  landlord  ? — Mr.  Tatlow  was  the  head  landlord  : he  ran  away,  and 
Mr.  Fetherstone  has  got  it ; but  I do  not  know  how  it  got  into  the  court,  of  chancery. 

22.  Used  you  to  pay  your  rent  punctually  to  Mr.  Madden  ? — Yes ; I used  to  pay  it  up  to 
the  day  it  became  due. 

23.  Have  you  got  your  present  farm  upon  fair  terms  ? — I pay  for  nine  acres  £17  15s.  a 
year. 

24.  Is  that  a very  high  rent? — Yes ; but  what  can  a poor  man  do  who  is  used  to 
shelter  ? 

25.  Who  occupied  it  before  you  went  to  it  ? — Ned  Doyloy.  I gave  him  £17  10s.  for  it, 
and  went  under  half  a year’s  rent. 

26.  Had  he  a lease  ? — There  is  no  lease  in  the  townland. 

27.  Do  you  hold  in  common  ? — No ; every  man  holds  his  farm  in  himself. 

. 28.  Have  you  any  lease  from  Mr.  Fetherstone  ? — No  ; there  was  a lease  of  my  farm,  but 
k is  lost. 

29.  Has  Mr.  Fetherstone  a lease  of  the  whole  ? — No. 

30.  Have  the  tenants  leases  from  him  ? — No ; but  they  pay  the  rent  and.  are  never  dis- 
ced. I could  never  hear  of  Mr.  Fetherstone  turning  out  a tenant  but  for  non-payment 

31.  Do  you  think  that  a good  ground  for  turning  out  a tenant? — For  non-payment  of 
rent  I would  never  blame  a man  for  turning  out  a tenant.  If  I had  a tenant  under  me,  I 
could  not  do  without  the  rent. 

\The  witness  withdrewi\ 

Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— In  Longford. 

' nut  situation  do  you  fill  ? — I am  clerk  of  the  Longford  poor  law  union  at  present, 
f.  ' Have  y°u  had  a long  acquaintance  with  the  union  ? — Yes ; I have  been  in  the  country 
lor  many  years. 

the  unhm^  country  are  you  best  acquainted  with  ? — I may  say  the  whole  of 

therpT^at  *S  ^e.  §eiieral  description  of  that  union ; is  it  principally  tillage  ground,  or  are 
ground^6  ^raz^°  ^arms  ? — Not  large  grazing  farms.  I should  say  principally  tillage. 

is  BMe  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I should  think  latterly  it 

T°TVmg  ^laa  otherwise, 
f 4BT  II, 
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■ IBM  Mi,  1844.  T.  Ill  what  particulars  ?— Since  the  agricultural  societies  have  been  established  they  have 

clone  some  good.  „ , n , - .o  .i...  . . 

413.  ■ g What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  m the  district ! — ine  general  size  would 

Mr.  Edward  Rooney.  ^om  ton  to  twenty  acres  ; however,  it  varies  so  much,  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  it 

9 Does  it  vary  in  districts  ? — Yes,  it  does.  I have,  been  over  a good  deal  of  the  union 
on  different  occasions,  and  I could  not  well  say  exactly. 

10.  Do  they  hold  much  in  joint  tenancy  ?— Yes,  particularly  in  the  Dramlish  district. 

1 1 ! What  is  the  effect  of  that  ?— There” is  a good  deal  of  confusion  caused  amongst  them. 

12.  What  effect  has  it  upon  tho  cultivation? — Where  land  is  held  in  that  way  it  cannot 

he  well  cultivated.  . 

13.  Where  any  one  tenant  is  responsible  for  the  rent  ot  the  whole,  is  it  usual  for  the 
agent  to  make  the  other  tenants  pay  for  the  defaulter  ? — I do  not  know  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. I know  that  they  are  made  to  pay  for  cesses.  I do  not  know  how  the  agent  applies 


14.  Do  you  know  the  usual  mode  of  fixing  the  rent  in  this  district  ? — From  what  I have 
seen  where  farms  are  to  he  set,  there  arc  proposals  called  for,  and  they  set  them  to  the 
highest  bidder.  They  get  as  high  a rent  as  they  can  in  most  cases  that  1 have  known. 

15.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  apply  to  have'  the  land  valued  by  competent  persons  ?— 
Yes ; and  I have  known  that  Colonel  White,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  got  land  valued  by  a 
qualified  valuator,  and  he  gave  it  to  the  parties  at  the  valuation. 

1G.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  to  value  land  ?— The  gentleman  I allude  to 
is  a magistrate  of  the  county,  a landholder  of  the  county,  and  a friend  of  Colonel  White's. 
1 do  not  know  who  they  get  generally  to  value  for  letting.  Sometimes  they  have  a profes- 
sional man,  and  sometimes  others. 

IT.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land,  leaving  out  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  town  ? — I should  say  about  35s.,  as  far  as  I could  tell. 

IS.  Wbat  proportion  should  you  say  that  the  usual  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law- 
valuation  ? — I was  very  particular  about  that,  and  I calculated  from  a great  many  things 
the  quality  of  the  ground,  and  its  probable  produce,  and  tbc  value  put  upon  the  tenants, 
and  we  found,  on  the  average,  that  the  land  was  valued  from  onc-fourtli  to  one-fifth  under 
the  rent ; but  in  many  cases  the  rent  is  as  much  as  one-third,  and  sometimes  one-half  more ; 
but  in  a very  few  cases.  It  is  only  right  to  say,  in  some  districts,  that  the  land  is  let  by 
the  landlords  nearly  at  the  same  as  the  poor  law  valuation  (hut  those  cases  are  very  few), 
or  where  the  rents  are  not  much  higher  than  the  valuation. 

19.  Upon  the  whole,  has  the  poor  law  valuation  given  satisfaction? — The  first  valuation 
was  considered  too  high,  and  we  have  at  present  a reviser  who  is  appointed,  and  it  is  of 
his  revised  valuation  I speak.  I think  the  present  revised  valuation  is  one-eiglith  lower  than 
that  upon  which  the  poor  rate  is  raised. 

20.  Have  you  compared  any  of  those  with  the  government  valuation  ? — Yes. 

21.  What  difference  do  you  find  between  the  present  existing  poor  law'  valuation  and  the 
government  valuation  ? — From  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  the  government  valuation  is  lower. 

22.  Do  you  find  it  generally  lower  ? — Yes. 

23.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  generally  demanded  ? — That  depends 
upon  the  locality.  I know',  in  many  instances,  the  May  rent  is  demanded  the  following 
November ; they  allow  one  half-year  to  go  into  the  other. 

See  Rer.  G.  Patera  24.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill ? — I liave  heard  there  was,  that 
Evidence,  Mr.  Porter  and  other  people  get  biils,  and  charge  interest  upon  those  hills  ; but  I do  not 
AAV.  <c{/J  know  it. 

25.  Who  is  the  agent  for  Mr.  Porter? — I believe  he  has  no  agent,  except  Mr.  Harrison. 

2G.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Harrison  respecting  the  note  he  received 
from  the  commissioners  requesting  him  to  attend  to  give  evidence  ? — Yes ; he  showed  me 
the  note,  and  asked  me  did  I think  he  would  be  fined  if  lie  did  not  attend  upon  that  note. 
I said  I could  not  give  him  an  answer ; but  I did  not  think  he  would.  He  said  he  would 
not  attend  upon  an  invitation  of  that  kind.  He  said  he  did  not  wish  to  be  examined.  The 
See~it'.  Peihersionff s other  gentleman,  Mr.  Gilhooley,  told  me  he  did  not  wish  to  he  examined,  and  he  would  be 
Evidence,  out  of  the  way.  I was  requested  to  mention  it  to  those  gentlemen  by  the  committee  of 
, ''  the  board  of  guardians.  A committee  was  appointed,  and  they  left  the  management  of  it 
to  me,  giving  me  the  heads  of  what  was  to  he  done. 

__  27.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  in  this  district? — Yes,  I 
think  so — a good  deal. 

28.  What  is  your  general  opinion  of  the  operation  of  the  loan  fund  upon  the  tenantry?—- 

I think  in  a great  many  instances  they  serve  the  people,  hut  not  probably  in  all  instances: 
if  they  do  not  make  a good  use  of  the  money  it  must  injure  them,  hut  where  they  make  a 
good  use  of  it,  it  serves  them.  , 

29.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— -They  sen 

out  drivers  to  distrain ; very  often  by  ejectment.  ; 

30.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  by  lease,  or  at  will? — There  are  a great  number  or 

leases,  and  a great  number  hold  at  will : ‘they  hold  both  ways.  . , 

31.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases,  even  at  their  preset 

rents  ? — Yes,  there  is  a great  anxiety  for  leases  for  a certainty,  even  at  a higher  rent , u 
if  they  could  get  it  at  a fair  value  they  would  be  better  pleased.  , 

- 32.  Do  they  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen  ? — -Very  o e 
under  middlemen.  I know  myself  a place  where  a middleman’s  interest  has  ceased,  3d 
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considered  to  be  let  at  a higli  rent  by  him,  but  the  head  landlord  raised  the  rent 
even  higher  than  the  middleman  charged. 

33.  Which  class  of  tenants  arc  better  off ; those  bolding  under  the  middlemen,  or  under 
the  proprietors  ? — Generally,  I should  say  those  holding  under  the  proprietors  ; there  may 
be  instances,  like  what  I have  stated,  where  they  are  better  under  the  middlemen,  but  those 
arc  particular  cases. 

34.  Are  there  any  instances  of  property  under  the  courts,  m your  district? — Not  many; 


there  are  some. 

35.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  upon  them?— I am  not  able  to  answer  that  question. 

36.  By  whom  arc  permanent  improvements  upon  the  farms  generally  effected ; by  the 

landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly? — In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  very  extensive  improve- 
ments typing  on  in  the  way  of  draining.  Lord  Longford  and  others  have  got  a good  deal 
of  draining  done.  The  agriculturist  here  will  bo  able  to  state  the  terms,  for  he  is  after 
malcing  his  report.  . 

37.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  this  district,  and  recognised  by  the 
landlords  ? — In  some  places  they  are  allowed  to  sell,  in  others  they  are  not.  An  instance 
occurred  here  lately,  of  a gentleman  who  had  laid  out  a largo  sum  of  money  upon  a farm 
under  Sir  George  Fetherston : he  applied  to  him,  as  we  all  understood,  for  leave  to  sell, 
and  be  would  not  be  allowed ; and  he  was  obliged  to  sell  all  his  farming  stock  to  pay  off 
the  rent.  He  got  into  arrear,  and  was  offered  a large  sum  for  it,  hut  he  could  not  sell  it 
in  consequence  of  the  clause  against  it. 

38.  Arc  you  able  to  say  whether  Sir  George  Fetherston  objected  to  the  tenant  pro- 
posed, or  to  the  right  of  selling  ? — I should  think  he  objected  to  his  right  to  sell,  for  the 
tenant  was  a very  respectable  man. 

3!).  Has  there’ been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district? — Yes,  there  has. 

40.  When  was  that  ? — I do  not  recollect,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  any  tiling  of 
the  kind ; but  since  the  year  1832  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  it  in  this  county. 

41.  Were  any  number  of  tenants  turned  out  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood? — Yes,  a 
great  number. 

42.  Were  they  in  arrear  of  rent? — No,  they  were  well  able  to  pay  rent.  Upon  the  very 
land  upon  which  I live  as  a tenant,  there  were  a great  number  of  small  tenants ; the  people 
having  farms  near  the  town  were  able  to  pay,  but  they  were  all  cleared  off,  so  as  to  make 
two  or  three  farms,  and  they  were  set  to  people  who  have  built  houses  upon  them  since. 

43.  Was  it  set  for  the  purpose  of  building  houses  near  the  town? — To  make  large  farms: 
the  houses  are  near  the  town ; hut  they  were  taken  from  small  holdings,  and  turned  into 
large  farms ; obliging  them  to  lay  out  a sum  of  money  in  building  two-storied  houses,  which 
are  built  now. 

44.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  ? — From  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  at  present. 

45.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  are  the  largo  farmers  better  oft'  in  the 
world  ? — I think  the  middle  farmers  arc  just  as  well  oft'  as  the  larger  ones. 

4(i.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  hotter  or  worse  oft'? — The  very  small  tenantry  never 
can  get  much  better;  at  the  same  time  they  would  he  better  able  to  live  by  having  a small 
portion  of  land,  than  looking  for  labour. 

47.  Are  the  labourers  getting  any  better  ? — No,  the  wages  are  low,  and  not  constant. 

48.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  cottages  ? — They  have  a little  house  and  small 
garden,  and  they  pay  generally  from  £2  to  £4.  In  the  vicinity  of  towns  they  pay  higher. 

49.  Do  they  usually  pay  in  money  or  in  labour? — I have  known  them  generally  pay  in 
labour ; they  are  employed  at  very  low  wages. 

50.  At  wliat rate  of  wages  is  their  labour  computed? — Sixpence  in  winter,  and  ciglitpcnco 
in  summer. 

51.  Does  the  con-aero  system  prevail  in  that  district? — Yes,  it  does. 

52.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre  for  potatoes? — Out  in  tlio  country  parts  the  rate 
is  from  £7  to  £8  an  aero  for  manured  land,  or  fresh  land  able  to  give  potatoes  without 
manure ; but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  they  give  £4  or  £(i,  and  put  their  own 
manure  upon  it ; but  they  get  two  years’  crop  for  that,  and  pay  from  £4  to  £6  for  each 
year. 

53.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland? — The  only  subject  in  a general  way  that 
the  committee  spoke  upon  was,  that  their  anxiety  would  be,  that  in  framing  any  law  for 
the  benefit  of  the  country,  it  should  he  so  framed  as  to  ensure  to  the  parties  who  took  land 
either  the  certainty  of  remaining  upon  the  lands,  or  to  be  allowed  for  their  improvements 
upon  leaving  it.  That  appeared  to  be  their  entire  feeling,  and  I felt  very  strongly  upon  it ; 
for  in  1831  I took  a farm  of  100  acres;  there  was  the  life  of  a man  about  forty-five  yearn 
of  age,  the  landlord  then  living.  It  was  proverbial  that  he  or  those  before  him  never  turned 
out  any  one,  and  I did  not  care  whether  the  lease  would  fall  or  not ; however,  in  a few 
years,  after  laying  out  a good  deal,  the  head  landlord  died  and  it  came  into  his  brother  s 
hands.  . I held  under  the  middle  landlord,  and  unfortunately  the  life  I had  in  the  lease  fell 
from  a jaunting  car  in  Dublin  and  was  killed,  and  I was  obliged  to  quit  upon  the  spot.  I 
held  it  four  years.  I mention  that  as  a great  hardship  for  a man  to  take  a farm  upon  a chance, 
lives  aDxioUS  to  Set  a farm  now,  and  I woidd  prefer  a lease  of  ten  years  to  one  life  or  two 

54.  If  you  were  going  to  take  a farm  of  1 00  acres,  what  should  you  consider  a sufficiently 
°^e  f 0 justify  -you  in  improving  ? — Sixty  years  ; not  less.  My  notion  is  that  I never 

have  anything  to  do  with  a farm  for  less  than  that,  or  else  that  those  who  come  after 
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me,  or  myself,  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain,  should  have  a fail-  allowance  for  what  hag 
been  done  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements.  The  farming  improvements  are  repaid 
before  the  lease  expires,  to  a certain  degree. 

55.  When  you  speak  of  permanent  improvements  for  a lease  of  sixty  years,  what  improve- 
ments do  you  mean?— Planting,  building,  draining,  fencing,  manuring,  and  so  forth,  up  to 
the  end  of  the  term  upon  which  I hold  it,  and  then  when  the  sixty  years  are  out,  within  four 
or  five  years,  I should  know  the  term ; and  if  the  landlord  said,  “ I cannot  let  you  have  it 
any  longer,”  I would  say,  I shall  not  lay  out  any  money  upon  it— I will  have ‘what  I can 
out  of  it. 

56.  Which  of  the  two  would  afford  the  strongest  encouragement  to  improvement,  a Ion* 
term  of  sixty  years,  or  an  arrangement  for  compensation  ? — Either,  almost,  would  satisfy 
If  I was  to  form  an  opinion,  the  country  would  be  better  pleased  to  have  a proper  compen- 
sation. Lord  Longford  allows  a portion  of  the  expense  for  building  the  houses  1 have 
spoken  of;  for  houses  that  cost  £200  he  allows  £50. 

57.  Is  it  usual  for  the  tenants  to  he  required  to  attend  and  pay  then  rent  on  a certain 
day.  by  notice  ? — Yes.  When  the  committee  of  the  board  of  guardians  met,  I brought  this 
subject  before  them,  and  they  relied  upon  my  giving  any  information  1 could  give,  as  I 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  them. 

58.  Is  it  a rent  notice? — Yes.  “ Rent  Notice. — The  several  tenants  of  the  BaUynamuck 
Estate  are  required  to  attend  at  Mr.  Sutcliffe's  Hotel,  in  the  town  of  Longford,  at  nine 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  26th  day  of  October  next,  to  pay  their  rent,  arrears 
of  rent,  and  rent-charge,  due  out  of  their  respective  holdings,  up  to  the  25th  of  March, 
1841.  Legal  proceedings  will  be  instituted  against  any  defaulter. — Thomas  Courtenav, 
agent.  Dated  the  20th  September,  1841.  To  the  several  tenants  of  the  Ballynamuck 
Estate.” 

59.  Is  that  one  of  the  notices  to  which  you  allude  ? — Yes.  I have  seen  other  notices 
similar,  on  other  properties. 

60.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  circumstances  that  occurred  particularly  con- 
nected with  that  notice  ? — Yes.  There  was  one  or  two  of  the  parties  whose  rent  would 
not  be  received.  By  information  from  some  of  the  parties  to  whom  tlu's  notice  was 
addressed,  I can  state  the  following  facts : — All  the  parties,  or  a great  number  of  them, 
came  in  to  pay  their  rent,  and  the  rents  were  taken  by  Mr.  Courtenay  from  those  persons 
whom  he  pleased  to  take  it  from,  and  he  refused  to  take  it  from  others,  unless  he  was  paid 
the  rent  due  the  29th  of  September. 

61.  He  took  the  rent  from  some  for  the  time  given  in  the  notice,  but  he  refused  to  take 
it  from  others,  unless  the  rents  due  29th  September  were  paid  up  ? — Yes.  They  refused 
to  pay  it.  and  were  subsequently  served  with  ejectments  from  the  superior  courts  for  a 
year’s  rent  due,  'which  year’s  rent  would  not  have  been  due  if  the  half-year's  rent  had 
been  taken  according  to  the  notice. 

62.  Had  they  leases ? — Yes;  they  were  freeholders. 

63.  Did  they  take  defence  ? — The  way  I came  to  know  it  was,  that  Mr.  Reynolds,  the 
attorney,  was  employed.  I brought  this  notice,  or  some  notice  like  it,  to  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  he  conceived  there  would  be  a good  defence  against  it  in  consequence ; but  after  haring 
some  legal  opinion  upon  it,  he  found  he  could  not  go  on  with  it,  and  the  thing  was  stopped 
and  the  money  paid. 

64.  Were  the  tenants  evicted  in  consequence  ? — No ; they  paid  the  rent.  They  were 
not  evicted ; they  were  served  with  an  ejectment.  Defence  -was  attempted  to  be  taken  upon 
the  ground  of  this  document,  but  they  found  they  could  not  succeed,  and  it  was  stopped. 

65.  Do  you  know  whether  those  parties  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  up  a 
year’s  rent  in  October  ? — No,  I should  think  not,  or  they  would  not  complain  of  it.  One 
of  them  said  he  had  the  rent  in  his  pocket,  and  he  would  not  go  and  pay  it  for  fear  they 
should  take  advantage  of  it. 

66.  That  notice  misled  them  ? — Yes. 

67.  What  were  the  rents  of  the  parties  so  proceeded  against  ? — The  rents  were  low. 

68.  Were  there  any  under  £50  ? — Yes.  under  half  of  it,  I know  myself.  I have  some 
recollection  of  the  smallness  of  the  rent,  that  they  were  freeholders,  and  held  at  a very  low 
rent.  They  did  not  hold  any  large  quantity.  One  person  of  the  name  of  Farrell,  his  rent 
could  not  have  been  £25  I think ; hut  I can  ascertain  that. 

69.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  costs  in  each  case  ? — No,  I cannot  now ; but  I can  ascer- 
tain it. 

[The  witness  withdreivi] 

AT  A LATER  PERIOD  IX  THE  DAY,  THE  WITNESS  MADE  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENT : — 

Since  my  examination,  I have  been  speaking  to  the  son  of  the  attorney,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  he  says  he  is  satisfied  that  the  cases  were  all  within  the  banister’s  jurisdiction.  With 
respect  to  the  farms  being  ten  acres,  I may  have  been  wrong ; there  are  some  much  smaller 
than  that,  but  we  do  not  call  them  fanns : the  lowest  thing  I should  call  a farm  would  be 
three  or  four  acres,  but  a great  many  hold  smaller  quantities  than  that. 


. James  Carey,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  with  Mr.  Rock,  near  Ballimahone. 

2.  How  do  you  support  yourself? — As  a labourer  these  twenty-two  yearst 

3.  What  ground  have  you  beside  your  house  ?— Three  roods, 
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4.  What  do  you  pay  for  it  ?— Three  old  guineas. 

5 Do  you  mean  you  pay  £3  3s.,  or  £3  8s.  3d.  ? — I pay  three  old  guineas.  I wished  to 
get  a reduction  made,  and  the  clerk  said  the  wages  would  be  reduced  if  the  money  was 

reduced^o  ^ ^ under  ? — Under  Mr.  Rock. 

7.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  take  any  con-acre  besides  ?— 0 yes,  indeed  I do,  nearly 

another  acre.  . . 

5.  What  family  have  you  ?— I have  hacl,  m my  tune,  nearly  ten.  I have  two  or  three 
in  the  Dublin  police.  At  this  time  I have  only  six. 

9.  Are  any  of  the  six  able  to  earn  any  wages  ? — Yes. 

10.  Are  you  able  to  get  constant  employment  for  them  ?— - No  ; according  as  I run  in 
debt  I might  get  a little  employment  for  them ; but  I am  not  just  in  debt. 

1 1.  In  debt  to  whom  ?— To  my  employer. 

12.  Does  your  employer  lend  you  any  money  ?— No,  I never  asked  a pound  of  him  but 
one,  and  I got  a loan  to  pay  him. 

13.  How  do  you  run  in  debt ; is  it  for  the  con-acre  ? — Yes ; if  I am  not  able  to  pay  the 
money  I make  application  to  him,  and  he  will  give  me  some  work  for  one  additional  man 
to  help  to  pay  it. 

14.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  con-acre  ? — Five  pounds  for  land  we  burn,  and  we  pay 
£7  for  land  that  is  dunged,  and  there  are  men  that  charge  more  than  him.  Some  charge 
£8. 

15.  Is  it  better  land  than  his  ? — No,  it  is  not  so  good  as  his  either. 

16.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  have  you  in  general  off  an  acre  ? — I do  not  well  know 
how  much. 

17.  Does  it  keep  you  through  the  year? — No,  I have  often  to  buy.  I bought  two  or 
three  barrels ; they  came  to  a pound  a barrel,  for  I had  to  pay  for  them  in  October  ; I had 
to  give  whatever  was  the  highest  price  between  the  time  I got  them  and  that  time.  I 
know  I am  iu  for  the  money. 

18.  When  did  you  get  them  ? — In  May. 

19.  Who  did  you  get  them  from  ? — From  the  steward  of  my  employer.  He  got  a great 
deal  of  ground,  and  he  buys  in  a few  tons  of  meal,  and  gives  it  out,  and  they  pass  their 
note  to  liim  for  a certain  price. 

20.  Is  the  price  of  the  meal  fixed  when  they  pass  the  note,  or  is  it  at  the  highest  price 
between  that  and  October? — No,  he  said  he  would  get  15s.  a cwt. 

21.  Do  you  know  the  price  in  the  last  market  ? — Ten  shillings,  I hear.  I get  the  grass 
of  a cow,  and  I pay  three  old  guineas  more  for  that,  and  that  is  £6  16,v.  6d. 

22.  What  daily  wages  do  you  get  ? — Sixpence  the  short  half-year,  and  eiglitpence  the 
long  half-year. 

23.  How  many  of  you  got  constant  work  in  that  way  ? — Ne’er  a one  but  one,  except 
there  is  a hurried  time  in  the  harvest. 

24.  Are  you  always  employed  ? — Yes,  I am  every  day  at  work. 

25.  Suppose  you  are  ill  any  day,  do  you  get  wages  for  that? — No,  I would  send  one  of 
the  boys  in.  I drive  cattle  to  Dublin  every  week.  My  employer  burnt  a good  deal  of 
bottom  land  this  year,  and  he  begged  me  to  explain  it  to  you.  It  is  moory.  It  was  worth 
very  little  more  than  the  county  taxes.  It  was  all  rushes,  and  you  now  see  the  plough 
tearing  through  it.  It  is  ploughed  now,  and  turnips  sowed  in  it,  and  the  crop  is  worth  £20 
an  ac*e-  f wiH  engage  it  will  feed  six  good  beasts,  and  there  will  be  £3  or  £4  profit  upon 
each  beast.  They  would  formerly  come  down  from  tlic  mountain  and  lie  there,  and  never 
eat  a bit  of  it,  it  was  so  bad  ; it  was  what  they  call  sour  pasture,  it  was  so  wet  and  had. 

or  w0 a Srea*  many  men  make  it  good  ground,  and  it  pays  him  well  now. 

2b.  How  many  boys  had  you  employed  while  this  was  going  on  ? — One  boy,  and  sorne- 
umes  a girl  or  two,  and  there  would  be  a hurry  when  the  day  was  dry. 

“*•  ®ow  many  sons  have  you  fit  to  work  at  home? — I have  two  boys  fit  to  work  very 


on'  r>0W  maUy  daughters  have  you  fit  to  work  ? — Four. 

any  W01’k  except  in  the  fields? — No,  there  is  no  work  except  in  the 
in«- h °'Vn  P0*a*°es>  the  digging  and  moulding  them,  and  digging  turf  and  wheel- 

T ^re  ^?Ur  °hddren  all  either  employed  on  your  own  hit  of  ground,  or  elsewhere  ? — 
w nave  them  doing  something,  and  sometimes  I look  out  for  work  at  another  place, 
ti  wages  do  they  get  fi-°m  then-  employers? — Eiglitpence,  and  sixpence  some- 

as  it^  ana  “ b my  employment  to-morrow  there  would  be  twenty  looking  for  it,  bad 

oo‘  m0^  ’uany  meals  in  a day  have  your  family  generally  ? — Three, 
channp  + -u  tae  breakfast,  what  have  they  for  breakfast  ? — Potatoes  and  milk,  unless  we 
34  tt°  bU^  a hundred  of  meal,  then  they  have  stirabout  when  the  potatoes  get  bad. 
ppt  fVe  ?ou  , ab°ut  generally  for  breakfast  ? — No,  only  now  and  then ; at  times  we 

get  potatoes  for  them  too,  and  a sup  of  mitt. 

tin  a-tVays  have  milk  ? — No,  the  cow  is  sometimes  in  calf. 

3?'  4oJ?,u  a°  then  ?-Eat  tlem 

a nennv  rf  ^dren  ever  get  a herring,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind?— Yes,  when  we  have 
38  I)n  or  a SUP  gruel  to  take  with  the  potatoes. 

39.  How  °vver-get  any butter  ?~N°- 

otten  in  the  year  do  you  eat  meat  ? — We  never  get  meat  except  a bit  at 
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Christmas,  that  would  last  us  for  a week.  We  may  chance  to  buy  half  a pound  of  bacon 
on  a market  day,  and  dress  a bit  of  greens  with  it,  and  frj  it. 

40.  Do  you  not  have  a pig  ?— Yes ; but  they  help  to  pay  the  con-acre  and  put  clothes 


41.  Have  you  any  vegetables  in  the  garden? — Yes:  I sow  a little  onions  and  cabbage, 
and  we  have  some  leeks,  and  a little  produce  of  that  kind  that  we  have  at  the  season  of 
the  vear. 

42.  Has  it  ever  happened  to  you  for  the  pig  to  die  ?— Often  they  die. 

43.  Did  you  ever  lose  a cow  by  accident  ? — Yes,  I did. 

44.  How'  did  you  get  on  then  ?— I stumbled  away  till  I made  up  a little  sum  and  bought 
another : I have  lost  only  one  in  my  time.  I was  twenty  years  more  in  the  county  of 
Dublin,  and  ten  years  with  the  steward  of  Lord  Cloncurry,  and  two  years  with  the  steward 
of  Lord  Leitrim. 

45.  What  were  you  doing? — I was  a labourer.  I had  £30  to  spare  at  that  time,  and  I 
was  not  married  at  that  tune. 

46.  What  rvages  were  you  getting  at  that  time  ? — Twelve  shillings  a week ; the  times 
were  good  then. 

47.  How  long  ago  was  that?— Thirty  years  ago;  we  had  plenty  of  money,  and  had 
bread. 

48.  Were  you  doing  as  hard  work  ? — Yes,  harder;  our  houses  were  thatched  for  us  in 
those  years,  at  the  time  of  Waterloo,  aud  now  that  the  times  are  getting  bad  for  the  farmer, 
they  are  getting  bad  for  the  labourer : lie  has  not  his  house  thatched  for  him  now. 

49.  What  sort  of  a house  have  you ; how  many  rooms  have  you  ? — Only  one  room  and 
a kitchen : there  is  a little  byre  off  it  for  the  cow. 

50.  Where  is  the  pig  sty? — There  is  a little  pig  sty.  I pay  taxes.  I was  applotted 


under  the  new  taxes. 

51.  For  the  bouse  ? — Yes,  for  the  three  roods. 

52.  How  much  taxes  did  you  pay? — They  valued  it  at  £l  under  the  government  valua- 
tion, and  I used  to  pay  1*.  poor  rate;  but  they  do  not  call  upon  me  now : lie  says  lie  will 
never  call  upon  me  again. 

53.  Who  keeps  up  the  house  for  you;  who  thatches  it? — Myself:  I thatch  it.  The 
master  struck  out  a rule  to  let  the  men  all  thatch  their  houses.  I was  hound  in  bonds 
when  I first  settled  with  him  to  keep  the  houses  in  repair. 

54.  How  many  years  have  you  been  living  with  him  ? — Twenty-two  years  last  May.  The 
first  agreement  was  to  keep  the  house  in  repair,  and  since  men  got  bad  wages,  and  too 
many  men  out,  wo  are  blown  upon  a little. 

55.  ITow  do  you  make  out  the  meaiis  of  thatching  your  house  ? — I preserve  a little  straw. 
I sow  potatoes  on  half  one  year,  and  oats  another  year ; and  I save  a little  straw. 

56.  Does  not  that  rob  the  cow  ? — Yes,  hut  we  cannot  help  it ; it  is  not  water  tight  now. 

57.  Was  your  father  a labourer  like  yourself? — Yes. 

5S.  Are  your  brothers  farm  labourers  like  you? — Yes ; we  all  bad  to  go  to  service. 

59.  Did  you  think  of  making  any  of  your  boys  soldiers  ? — I have  another  boy  up  to  six- 
teen years,  and  I would  not  have  him  liei*e  if  be  was  fit  to  go. 

60.  Are  you  able  to  give  them  au  education? — I have  one  girl  who  had  her  learning; 
she  teaches  him  mid  she  breaks  the  little  hoys.  We  are  not  allowed  to  send  them  to  the 
free  school : the  priest  will  not  allow  it,  which  is  a great  loss  to  us, — he  will  not  let  .us  send 
them  to  Major  Ross’s  school,  nor  the  national  school. 

6 1 . Will  not  the  priest  let  you  send  them  to  the  national  school  ? — No.  There  is  a school 
half  a mile  from  us. 

62.  Are  they  taught  well  there  ? — There  is  a power  of  children  there. 

03.  When  does  the  little  girl  that  has  the  learning  teach  the  children  ? — In  the  morning 
when  they  first  rise ; at  five  or  six  in  the  morning  she  teaches  them,  and  in  winter  time  at 
night ; or  when  I get  a holiday  I attack  them,  and  mind  them  when  I am  about  home. 

64.  Does  she  write? — Yes,  of  course. 

65.  Have  you  any  learning  yourself  ? — No,  I never  leamt  a word.  I have  two  sons  in 
the  Dublin  police ; they  have  been  there  two  years. 

66.  Have  they  any  learning  ? — Yes ; one  of  them  is  a serjeant ; he  had  a character  from 
Mr.  Ross  and  the  parish  priest. 

67.  Do  the  boys  at  Dublin  ever  send  you  down  some  money  to  help  you  ? — Yes,  they  do 
sbnd  a little  money  to  the  mother  to  help  them ; but  they  are  married  men  or  they  would 
give  a good  deal  more,  only  their  women  are  not  willing  to  part  with  the  money. 

68.  Are  the  cattle  you  take  to  Dublin  intrusted  entirely  to  your  charge? — Yes. 

69.  Did  you  ever  lose  any  of  them  by  the  way  ? — No ; not  never  got  any  damages  of 
any  sort. 

TO.  How  are  the  beasts  sold  when  you  get  thex-e ; do  you  go  to  a salesman  ? — Yes,  and 
he  sells  them.  The  buyer  comes  and  asks  who  sent  me,  I tell  him  the  name,  and  he  goes 
to  the  salesman  and  asks  the  price  of  such  a quantity  of  sheep,  and  he  sells  them.  I scn(^ 
the  market  note  by  post,  and  walk  home  myself. 

71.  Do  you  bring  the  money  home  with  you? — No,  not  a penny ; only  the  clerk  asks 
me  if  I want  any  tor  charges ; but  my  master  always  gives  me  more  than  I want : 
return  him  15s.  out  of  what  I received.  I never  had  any  occasion  to  raise  a shilling  in  the 
office  at  all.  J 

. 72.  Was  the  land  }-ou  have  spoken  of  drained?— Yes. 

73.  What  did  the  draining  cost  him?—' Very  little. 
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74.  What  would  be  a fair  rent  for  it  now,  to  Like  it  for  twenty-one  years  ? — I would  be 
very  glad  to  give  40.?. ; but  it  is  so  hard  for  a,  poor  man  to  get  it : for  a gentleman  would 
take  it  and  give  £4  for  it,  and  put  a little  cabin  upon  it.  Mr.  Harman  King  has  thousands 
of  acres  set  at  4.?.  6d.  under  old  leases,  for  lives  renewable,  and  the  middleman  sets  it  at 
40a  It  is  the  middle  landlord  that  1 mean  that  is  charging  the  big  price. 

75.  Is  any  of  the  land  that  is  held  under  Mr.  Harman  King  at  4s.  6rf.;  set  again  to  under- 
tenants ? — No  ; they  do  not  set  it  again  except  they  set  an  acre. 

76.  What  do  they  get  for  that?— Not  less  than  £4,  and  that  would  be  just  the  same  as 
like  a shank  of  a skin  of  leather,  which  a man  would  cut  off  when  he  would  not  want  the 
bad  part,  aud  keeps  the  kidney  to  himself.  I have  seen  many  acres  set  round  about  me  in 
that  way. 

77.  How  do  you  get  your  fuel?— We  got  a little  bit  of  turf  bank  from  the  master  for 
nothing ; but  it  is  cut  out  now,  and  I have  to  pay  for  fuel  elsewhere. 

78.  What  do  you  pay  for  it  ? — I should  say  about  3s.  a perch  for  the  turf  got  home  ; it  is 
two  or  three  miles  away,  and  it  will  cost  me  something  to  draw  it  home.  We  bum  about 
fifty  kish  in  the  year.  We  cut  as  far  as  the  bottom  and  the  water  will  allow  us. 

79.  Have  you  to  draw  off  much  of  the  top?— Yes,  about  three  feet  of  white  dirt  on 
the  top. 

80.  How  many  spit  deep  do  you  go  ?— Twenty  spit  deep  ; there  is  a bog  here  near  the 
town  forty  spit  deep. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


Mr.  James  Kelly,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Longford,  at  present. 

2.  What  occupation  do  you  follow  ? — I am  agriculturist  to  the  Longford  Farming  Society. 

3.  How  long  has  that  society  been  formed  ? — The  present  one  about  two  years,  I under- 
stand ; but  I am  here  only  six  months. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  over  which  it  extends? — The  county  of  Longford. 

5.  What  are  your  particular  duties  under  that  society? — To  go  about  the  whole  county 
and  see  the  agriculture  of  the  county  improved  in  the  best  way  I can.  There  are  some 
gentlemen  who  get  me  on  particular  days ; for  instance,  Lord  Longford  a week  in  every 
month  upon  Iris  estate,  and  the  lion.  Ilarman  King  a week  in  every  month  upon  his 
estate. 

6.  In  what  manner  arc  you  paid  for  your  services  ? — I am  paid  by  the  society  £80  a 
year,  and  they  pay  the  society  for  my  services. 

7.  Is  the  time  given  to  each  person  according  to  the  extent  of  the  subscription  ? — No ; 
those  two. gentlemen  regulate  it  with  the  society  : they  agreed  with  the  society,  before  the 
agriculturist  was  appointed,  that  they  would  pay  30s.  one  week  in  each  month,  at  5a.  a day. 

8.  Half  your  time  is  at  the  command  of  the  other  members  of  the  society? — Yes. 

9.  Do  the  other  members  of  the  society  avail  themselves  of  the  remainder  of  your  time? — 
Only  two  or  three  others. 

10.  Are  you  more  employed  now  than  you  used  to  he  ? — This  month  I have  been  least 
employed  ; I was  more  busy  all  the  spring. 

11.  Describe  to  us  what  you  do  upon  Lord  Longford’s  or  Mr.  Hannan  King’s  property? 

On  Lord  Longford’s  property  I get  the  tenants  to  drain  the  wet  lands ; Lord  Longford 
pays  half  the  expense.  I have  made  in  spring  last,  on  two  or  three  townlands  about  this 
town,  nearly  3,000  perches  of  drains,  on  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston’s  principle. 

12.  Who  laid  them  out  ? — I did. 

13.  Do  you  see  them  before  they  are  closed  ? — I see  them  during  the  operation,  and  see 
them  when  they  are  closed  ; and  I then  measure  them,  and  give  a certificate  to  the  tenant. 
and  he  is  allowed  it  in  his  rent,  or  receives  the  money  upon  my  certificate. 

14.  Do  you  go  and  survey  the  ground,  or  do  you  wait  till  you  are  applied  to  by  the 
eaant  • — -^°  5 I endeavour  to  coax  the  tenants  in  the  best  way  I can  to  make  the  drains. 

15.  Are  they  generally  willing  to  do  it? — Yes;  if  the  landlord  gives  them  any  assis- 
tance at  all.  One  tenant  of  Captain  Bond’s  refused  to  do  any  thing  ; he  had  no  time  : it 
was  good  land,  but  going  to  waste,  owing  to  the  wet.  I said  it  was  a pity,  but  he  said 

e had  no  time.”  The  agent  of  Captain  Bond  was  there.  I asked  him  if  he  would 

ow  him  any  thing'.  The  agent  said  he  would  allow  him  the  whole  expense.  “ Oh  !” 

said,  ‘‘  then  he  would  begin  directly,  and  hire  men  to  do  it.” 

17  ly  ^ ^one  ^ — Yes,  it  is  done  now. 

f,f  9 y«u  chance  to  know  practically  whether  he  hired  men  to  do  it,  or  did  it  him- 

to  d ~4  °’tt  110t  ’ ^ was  at  tne  extremity  of  the  county.  I think  he  did  employ  men 
ploy°ine  ^ ^ a dealer  in  eggs.  I see  him  here  every  Saturday.  He  was  able  to  em- 

Jusf ' v.°U  that  theY  310  g°ui S 011  with  the  draining  at  this  season  of  the  year  ? — 
are  (ino.".  ei'e  18  uot  much  drainage.  Some  half  dozen  parties  on  Lord  Longford’s  estate 
Thpv?™11®’  on  no  other  part  that  I know  of.  They  are  just  finishing  their  potatoes. 

Hi  T V+if0t  SOme  turn*Ps  sowing,  and  are  making  up  the  hay. 
worth’  S+  Uiere  any  other  system  of  assistance  to  the  tenants  for  draining  ? — Mr.  Edge- 
tuminS  ,^nts  are . treated  in  the  same  way  as  Lord  Longford’s;  they  both  give  them 

2()  TWi  • n°ttung,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  them  to  sow  it. 

I first  w-°h  itinStraCtio?8  y°u  give  to  the  tenants  extend  to  any  thing  beyond  draining  ? — 
p to®?1  to  drain  the  land,  and  sow  green  crops,  and  give  up  the  system  of  sowing 
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several  white  crops,  one  after  the  other.  They  sow  oats  as  long 
oats,  and  it  is  full  of  weeds. 


3 it  will  give  a grain  of 


,ts.  and  it  is  full  ot  weeds.  , . , « T . 

21.  Where  were  you  educated  ? — I always  lived  m the  county  ot  Louth  till  last  year.  I 
was  half  a year  agriculturist  to  Sir  Richard  O’Donnel. 

22.  What  do  you  calculate  the  expense  of  draining  this  county? — It  is  different  in  dif- 

^*23*  is^it  done  with  stones Yes,  sometimes  with  stones : and  where  the  stones  are  not 
plentv  they  do  it  with  sods— the  sod  is  tough. 

24*  With  stones,  what  is  the  expense  ? — From  £8  to  £10  an  acre,  where  the  * 


25.  How  do  you  calculate  the  labour  ? — At  so  much  a perch. 

26.  IIow  much?— From  (kl.  to  10cZ.,  draining  a perch  ot  seven  yards. 

27.  At  what  distance  do  you  find  it  necessary  generally  to  make  the  drains  ?— From 

fifteen  feet  to  thirty,  if  the  lands  are  wet.  . . 

28.  From  your  knowledge  of  agriculture,  should  you  say  that  the  land  in  this  county  is 
capable  of  being  rendered  much  more  productive  ?— Much  more  so.  I think  the  county  of 
Longford  would  give  double  the  quantity  of  corn  it  now  does,  if  it  was  cultivated  as  it 

0ll§9^  Might  wheat  be  produced  upon  it? — Yes  ; there  is  very  fine  wheat  ground  in  this 
county,  and  very  fine  wheat  in  the  neighbourhood  at  present. 

30. *  How  soon  do  you  consider  that  draining  which  costs  £8  an  acre  would  repay  the 
tenant?— If  the  land  is  of  good  quality  it  would  pay  much  sooner  than  bad  land  ; if  the 
land  is  very  poor  it  will  be  a long  time. 

31.  Taking  average  land? — I am  sure  it  would  pay  it  in  four  years  at  farthest,  that  is, 
£2  in  each  of  the  four  years. 

32.  Are  you  enabled  with  confidence  to  say,  that  supposing  a man  had  ten  years  of  his 
lease  to  run,  the  expense  of  draining  would  be  repaid  to  him  iu  the  produce  of  his  crops  ? — 
Yes,  I think  it  would  ; but  he  would  have  to  go  to  more,  expense  in  reclaiming  the  land 
than  the  actual  draining  : he  would  have  to  make  the  main  drains,  and  remove  the  stones, 
before  he  was  able  to  drain,  and  that  would  cost  him  as  much  more  as  the  draining.  1 
speak  of  the  Irish  acre. 

33.  Supposing  you  were  to  take  a farm  ordinarily  circumstanced  in  this  county,  should 
you  consider  you  were  justified  in  draining  and  improving  it  on  a ten  years’  lease  ?— I 
should  not  like  to  do  it. 

34.  On  a twenty-one  year’s  lease  ? — Yes ; I would  drain  it  under  a twenty-one  years 
lease. 

35.  Is  there  any  system  of  subletting  going  on  here  ? — No,  not  yet. 

36.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  landlords  to  introduce  subsoiling?— 
I have  not*  heard  of  it  yet ; they  wish  the  tenants  to  go  forward.  There  is  no  tenant  that 
I know  of  in  this  county  that  would  think  of  getting  a subsoil  plough,  nor  do  I think  it 
would  be  wise  of  them  to  do  so.  I think  they  could  do  it  as  cheaply  with  men. 

37.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  trenching  by  the  Irish  acre? — Eighteen  men  would 
trench  an  Irish  acre  in  a day. 

38.  What  would  be  the  rate  of  wages  ? — Eightpence  a day  ; it  is  not  more  than  that  in 
this  county ; then  they  would  have  no  wear  and  tear  of  the  plough. 

39.  Do  you  find  you  can  persuade  the  people  that  it  is  better  to  keep  the  cattle  in  the 
house  ? — No,  not  here.  They  pay  more  attention  to  the  daily  stock  than  to  tillage ; they 
all  rear  calves,  and  get  a high  price  for  them  at  a year  old,  and  they  sell  the  butter  and 
milk ; they  pay  more  attention  to  stock  than  they  do  to  the  farm.  They  say  the  cows 
never  give  as  good  or  as  sweet  milk  as  when  they  are  out  at  grass. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Mullingar,  Friday,  19th  July,  1844. 

William  Fetherston  H,  jun.,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Robinstown,  dear  Tyrrellspass,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath. . . , , 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I hold  a small  quantity  of  land.  My  father  is  a Janaea 

proprietor.  _ 

3.  Are  you  a magistrate? — No,  I am  not.  I am  secretary  to  the  Westmeath  harming 
Society,  which  extends  over  rather  more  than  the  Mullingar  union,  and  includes  the  baro- 
nies of  Moycashel,  Fartullagh,  Farbill,  Moyashel,  Corkaree,  Delvin,  and  Rathconrath. 
know  a good  deal  of  the  King’s  county  well.  I was  resident  there  some  time. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  principally  tillage  ground  or 

grazing  ? — It  is  both  tillage  and  grazing.  The  part  occupied  by  the  small  farmers  is  in  m' 
lage  almost  entirely.  There  are  large  grazing  farms.  _ 9__ 

5.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements . 

I do  not  know  any  district  wmch  affords  more  opportunities.  The  sinking  of  the  .Brusn  , 
of  which  a survey  has  been  made  and  levels  taken,  if  followed  up,  would  be  of  infinite  ser- 
vice, and  would  lead  to  the  reclamation  of  lands  now  quite  useless.  _ . 

• 6.  At  whose  instance  was  the  survey  made? — Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  Mr. 
were  the  principal  proprietors.  They  applied  under  the  Drainage  Act, 
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7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district,  and  in  what  particulars  ?— It  has 
improved  very  much  since  the  establishment  of  the  farming  society  there — very  much  indeed. 
I was  successful  in  establishing  a farming  society  first  in  tire  barony  of  Fartullagh,  which 
was  in  the  year  1839,  when  there  were  but  three  farmers  in  the  county  who  sowed  turnips, 
and  few  any  clover  or  vetches ; but  since  that,  there  are  in  the  distinct  around  me  very  few 
who  do  not  sow  more  or  less ; consequently  agriculture  is  improving. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  in  the  district  ? — Principally  farm-yard  manure 
mixed  to  far  too  great  an  extent  with  bog  stuff,  which  is  'deteriorating  the  land  very  much. 
A great  deal  of  the  land  near  me  was  a good  wheat  district : now  it  is  unable  to  grow  wheat] 
in  consequence  of  the  constant  bog  manuring  and  con-acring. 

9.  Are  there  any  agricultural  schools  or  superintendents  in  the  distinct  ? There  is  an 

agriculturist  employed  by  the  farming  society ; and  there  is  an  agricultural  school  at  Farra, 
about  five  miles  from  here,  on  the  Longford  road,  under  the  Incorporated  Society. 

10.  Do  you  know  the  regulations  under  which  it  is  carried  on  ? — No  ; I do  not  know 
any  thing  very  particularly,  except  that  they  have  got  a very  clever  person  to  instruct  them 
in  agriculture,  and  likewise  a schoolmaster.  I know  the  Farra  school  is  exclusively  confined 
to  Protestants. 

11.  Is  that  because  none  but  Protestants  go  there,  or  is  there  any  thing  in  the  regula- 
tions upon  that  subject  ? — It  is  in  the  regulations.  It  was  formerly  a charity  school,  and 
its  object  has  been  changed  completely,  and  now  it  is  made  an  agricultural  school. 

12.  Is  there  any  agricultural  superintendent  in  the  district? — None,  except  the  agri- 
culturist. 

13.  Who  is  the  agriculturist  of  the  farming  society  ? — He  is  a Scotchman  who  is  employed 
by  the  landlords  composing  the  agricultural  society,  or  a majority  of  them,  who  subscribe 
(exclusive  of  the  funds  of  the  agricultural  society)  to  pay  him  a sum  of  £70  a year. 

14.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  usual  mode  of  culture  ? The 

large  grazing  farms  vary  from  100  to  300  and  500  Irish  acres ; the  smaller  holdings  are  of 
various  sizes,  from  five  acres  up  to  seventy. 

15.  Which  size  prevails  the  most? — Some  properties  are  very  much  subdivided,  and 
others  are  let  almost  entirely  in  large  farms  ; but  there  is  a very  large  body  of  small'  ten- 
antry in  this  district. 

16.  What  is  the  prevailing  size  of  the  farms  among  the  small  tenantry  ? — I should  say 
from  five  to  twenty-five  acres. 

17.  "What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  ? — The  small  farmers  (that  is,  those  who  have 
belonged  to  the  farming  society)  adopt  the  regular  four-course  shift,  as  instructed ; but 
formerly  they  used  to  sow  a crop  of  potatoes,  or  break  up  their  ley  land  with  potatoes,  and 
then  take  oats  from  it  as  long  as  it  was  able  to  grow  them,  and  then  gave  it  a Bort  of  half 
manuring,  and  then  oats  again  as  long  as  it  was  able  to  grow  them. 

18.  Has  the  improvement  in  tillage  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour? — Yes, 
a very  decided  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour ; it  lias  increased  it  very  much,  particu- 
larly where  large  farmers  in  general  havo  pursued  that  system. 

19.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  ? — Certainly  not  increasing. 

20.  Are  they  principally  appropriated  to  the  rearing  or  fattening  of  cattle  ? — There  are 

very  few  dairy  farms,  though  a great  deal  of  butter  is  made.  Every  farmer  keeps  a certain 
number  of  cows,  but  not  exclusively.  As  to  rearing  and  fattening,  that  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  land : where  it  is  of  a sufficient  quality,  it  is  so  employed  : if  not,  it  is  confined 
to  rearing.  J 


-.1.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Very  few;  and  where 
_ ey  are  they  are  productive  of  the  greatest  misery  and  wretchedness  to  those  who  hold 
tnem,  and  who  are,  in  consequenco,  oternally  at  variance. 

. In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or 
y valuation . —Almost  entirely  by  proposal,  till  very  lately.  On  those  properties,  the 
tin  °*  *s  ^ginning  to  improve,  they  adopt  the  more  just  system  of  valua- 

tbat  ’•  n t0rT^  ^ Was  *.°  bim  who  promised  most,  with  a fair  chance  of  paying : but 
lord  \fC  no.w'  ^ere  is  a large  property  which  is  just  coming  -under  a good  land- 
' -^gent,  in  the  county  of  Down.  The  old  man  would  not  listen  to  the  suggestion 
OTp  ,e.a£ei”'1  “Ut  the  son  has  got  it  valued,  and  it  is  let  at  a fair  rent,  and  he  is  making 
r,,-,  voments,  by  allowing  the  tenants  for  their  labour  and  permanent  improvements, 
23  d 7 was  uever  bought  of. 

thp  +1  °/?U  that  the  system  of  proposal  is  more  confined  to  grazing  farms  on  which 
nant  does  not  reside  ?-— No.  It  was  formerly  extended  to  every  kind  of  farm, 
allows  li  ^T^hited  with  any  particular  system  upon  which  Mr.  Nugent  acts  ? — He 
T J think,  of  the  expense  of  making  the  drains,  and  half  the  expense  of  building. 

1 What  his  °f  lease  is. 

€xcent  h ere  any  general  system  followed  of  allowance  to  tenants  in  this  district  ? — No, 
the  ho,  7 * h°ngford.  I do  not  know  of  any  system ; and  Lord  Longford’s  estate,  in 
26  m7+0fFarbi]1’  “ very  weU  managed. 

the  dire/**;  wa®  bh®  system  adopted  there  ? — He  opened  the  drains  for  the  tenants,  under 
them  I d°nS  °*  i 6 aSr^culturist,  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  in  the  stones,  and  fill 
well  satisfi  °1  -0W  whether  he  allowed  for  building.  The  tenants  appear  to  be  very 

ing  , e.  5 “ut,  in  some  instances,  they  were  so  dreadfully  lazy,  he  had  to  cease  open- 
down  an/1118  j tenants  laid  down  stones  for  draining ; then  when  they  were  laid 

S'  fiTV0  be  he  °P®«=d  ‘iem- 

Part  jj  6 U8ua^  c^s  °f  persons  employed  to  value  land  ? — Generally  the  agent 
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10, j ism.  of  the  property ; aucl  there  is  likewise  some  resident  gentleman  employed  to  give  a scm. 

rate  valuation  ;*  anil  then  the  balance  is  struck  between  them — that  is  the  system  employed 

<^16.  bT  y£r.  Nugent.  There  was  a Mr.  Ramage,  a Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  employed  to 
Wm.  Fetberston  H,  on  L°r(i  Longford’s  estate.  In  some  instances  professional  valuators  are  sent  down, 

jun"  esq'  and  in  other  instances,  the  agent  of  the  property,  assisted  by  some  country  gentleman] 
values  the  land.  . 

2S.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  laud  m this  district  i — The  rent  of  good 
tilling  land  is  about  £2  an  acre  ; then  for  medium  land  about  30s. ; then  the  inferior  land 
under  and  over  £l. 

29.  What  would  the  best  land  feed?— I have  heard  ot  land  m this  county  that  will  feed 
a bullock  to  the  acre ; but  it  is  not  a general  occurrence.  The  general  run  of  feeding  land 
will  feed  two  cows  to  three  acres. 

30.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  of  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  govern- 
ment valuations  ? — That  I cannot  exactly  say.  I know,  in  most  instances,  the  poor  law  is 
under  the  rent ; in  other  instances  it  is  over. 

31.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation,  generally,  given  satisfaction,  as  an  equable  valuation?— 
No.  it  has  not.  The  system  on  which  it  is  based  is  the  reason  it  does  not  give  any  satis- 
faction. I do  not  hear  any  objection  to  the  government  valuation.  That  is  based  upon  the 
staple  quality  of  the  soil ; and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  based  upon  the  state  in  which  the 
valuator  found  it.  If  there  is  one  field  neglected,  and  the  other  highly  improved,  it  is 
valued  upon  the  state  in  which  it  is  found. 

32.  Do  you  consider,  as  far  as  the  occupier  is  concerned,  that  the  principle  of  the  poor 
law  valuation  is  fairer  than  the  other  ? — They  complain  of  it. 

33.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  hear  to  the  government  valuation?— 
I cannot  answer  that. 

34.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — Good  tenants  gene- 
rally pay  one  half-year  before  the  other  becomes  due.  That  is  the  general  rule ; but  I pay 
my  "rent  two  or  three  months  after  it  is  due.  Those  that  are  able  to  pay  it  are  made  to 
pay  it ; and  those  who  cannot  are  allowed  to  run  in  arrear.  There  is  not  a more  neglected 
property  in  the  world  : neither  landlord  nor  agent  has  been  on  it  these  eight  years. 

35.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bills? — Yes.  Among  the  large  farmers, 
and  some  of  the  poor  farmers,  since  the  establishment  of  the  London  and  Dublin  hank  in 
Mullingar,  have  derived  great  assistance  ; hut  they  do  not  pay  the  hill  to  the  landlord ; 
they  get  it  cashed,  and  pay  the  rent  in  money. 

36.  They  do  not  pass  the  bill  through  the  agent’s  hands  ? — No.  They  do  in  some 
instances,  but  I do  not  think  the  tenant  is  charged  discount  for  it,  if  it  is  tendered  in  fair 
time.  If  it  is  not  for  an  arrear  that  should  have  been  paid  long  since,  then  discount  is 
sometimes  charged. 

37.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Yes ; the  small  tenants 
arc  nearly  ruined  about  me  by  the  loan  funds.  It  encourages  them  in  indolence.  They 
think  they  have  the  money  to  get,  when  they  want  it  to  pay  the  rent.  Then  that  money 
is  repaid  by  burning  lime  and  cutting  turf,  to  pay  back  the  weekly  instalments.  They 
are  obliged  to  neglect  the  land,  and  in  a few  years  it  becomes  a perfect  caput  mortuum. 
If  they  burn  a barrel  of  lime  they  lose  as  much  time  as  if  they  burnt  twenty  barrels.  I 
think  the  loan  funds  are  most  mischievous  to  the  small  farmers,  but  to  tradesmen  and 
labourers  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  utility. 

33.  Do  you  know  any  loan  fund  conducted  on  the  system  of  giving  advances  for  a length- 
ened period,  with  repayment  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  a month  ? — No,  I never  heard  of 
that ; but  I am  aware  of  an  instance  in  King’s  county,  in  which  a landed  proprietor  lent 
money  to  his  tenants,  and  other  persons  whom  he  knew,  at  longer  intervals,  and  they 
do  not  begin  to  pay  it  for  two  months ; and  then,  according  to  their  circumstances,  he 
allows  a month  or  two  to  make  the  payment,  and  he  does  not  exact  the  fines  rigorouslv— 
.all  he  demanded  was  five  per  cent.  The  gentleman  I allude  to  is  Mr.  Mullock,  residing 
near  Moate. 

39.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— 
Distress  was  the  mode  generally  adopted ; but  now  civil  bill  is  more  prevalent. 

40.  Which  do  you  consider  least  injurious  to  the  tenant  ? — I think  that  the  expense  is 
nearly  the  same  in  each.  I cannot  see  that  it  makes  the  least  difference  to  the  tenant. 
Civil  bill  is  more  pleasant  to  the  landlord  or  agent ; but  I cannot  see  the  least  difference  to 
the  tenant. 

41.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — The  receipts 
for  rent,  when  paid  up  to  a certain  time,  when  any  half-year  is  cleared,  are  given  up  to 
that  date  : when  it  is  only  for  a part  payment,  the  receipt  is  on  account. 

42.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  .arc  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  some  middlemen,  not  a great  many.  I do  not 
think,  generally  speaking,  there  are  many  middlemen  in  the  district.  If  you  call  a middle- 
man a man  paying  2s.  6d.  or  os.  an  acre  under  leases  for  ever,  there  are  many  of  them,  but 
I do  not  call  them  middlemen. 

43.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  in  each  class  ? — That  depends  so  much 
upon  the  landlord  and  the  tenants  themselves,  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to  it. 
Upon  some  of  the  large  properties  the  tenants  are  in  a very  good  state : hut  on  the  same 
property  you  will  see  men,  with  equal  means,  reduced  to  a very  low  state,  by  their  own 
indolence.  I have  one  or  two  small  agencies ; I have  taken  the  greatest  pains  with  the 
tenants,  and  I see  some  of  them  doing  well  and  thriving,  in  spite  of  bad  seasons,  and  they 
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arc  coming  on,  owing  to  adopting  a better  system  of  agriculture.  Others  have  ruined 
themselves,  by  their  natural  indolence  and  laziness.  On  other  of  the  lands  a party  holding 
four  acres  pays  the  rent  well. 

44.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts  or  corporate  or  associated  bodies  ?— Yes, 
there  are  some  I am  acquainted  with.  I hold  some  under  the  courts  myself ; and  I think  the 
tenants  under  the  courts  are  in  the  worst  possible  state,  in  general  respects.  In  the  first 
place,  if  a tenant  meets  with  any  distress,  the  loss  of  his  cattle  by  distemper,  or  if  he  has  a 
bad  season,  and  where  a landlord  or  agent  could  make  proper  allowances,  a motion  is 
obliged  to  be  made  to  the  court  to  allow  him  for  these  losses,  which  may  cost  him  a great 
deaf  more  than  the  reduction  got  there  ; and,  in  another  point,  leases  pending  a cause  are 
almost  always  taken  out,  and  a man  holding  five  acres  pays  as  much  for  a lease  as  a man 
boldin''-  five’  hundred.  These  are  two  cases  of  great  hardship. 

45.  What  is  the  mode  of  setting  land  under  the  courts  ? — There  are  two  ways.  One  is, 
by  the  receiver  setting  it ; but  that  is  not  generally  practised,  because  the  receiver  setting 
it  makes  himself  accountable  for  the  rent.  The  other  is,  by  auction  in  the  court  above.  I 
know  one  property  in  the  barony  of  Moycasliel,  set  the  other  day  at  twice  the  value  ; and 
I am  afraid  there  will  he  an  agrarian  outrage  in  consequence  of  it.  People  bidding  against 
each  other,  and  putting  parties  out.  Parties  bidding  30s.  for  land  worth  15s.  only. 

46.  Is  that  the  estate  of  a lunatic,  or  is  it  under  the  courts  at  the  suit  of  creditors  ? It 

is  the  Malone  estate,  and  has  been  long  litigated. 

47.  Have  any  parties  been  removed  from  the  estate  you  mention  ? — Yes. 

48.  Do  you  know  what  relation  the  parties  bore  to  those  who  bid  against  them? — 
Neighbours  bidding  against  them,  or  parties  on  the  adjoining  land.  It  is  right  to  say  I do 
not  know  it  personally,  I was  only  told  it. 

49.  Do  the  parties  hold  generally  in  the  district  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — A great  many  of 
the  small  tenants  held  at  will. 

50.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  tlie  condition  of  their  farms  ? — Where  they 
have  confidence  in  their  landlord  they  do  not  desire  a lease.  Upon  one  of  the  small  pro- 
perties I am  agent  for,  the  proprietor  gave  me  leave  to  offer  them  a thirty  years’  lease,  and 
there  is  not  one  man  that  would  go  to  the  expense  of  a lease.  At  the  same  time,;as  far  as 
the  question  of  leases  is  concerned,  if  I was  managing  a property  for  myself,  I would  never 
refuse  a tenant  a lease  that  sought  it.  It  is  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  that  he 
should  have  a lease,  than  for  the  tenant. 

51.  Generally  throughout  the  district,  do  you  think  there  would  he  au  anxiety  to  take 
leases  at  the  present  rents? — Yes,  a great  many  of  the  farmers  certainly  want  leases. 

52.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected;  by  the  landlord  or 
tenant  ? — I never  knew,  till  very  lately,  a landlord  take  a part  in  permanent  improvements. 
When  I speak  of  permanent  improvements  I confine  myself  to  building,  because  draining 
or  subsoiling  was  entirely  unknown.  Now  the  landlords  arc  beginning  to  take  an  interest 
in  those  things ; and  they  allow  the  tenants  a certain  proportion  for  their  improvements. 

53.  Is  that  system  extending  ? — Yes,  very  rapidly.  Every  landlord,  when  he  finds  his 
neighbour  eulogised  for  Iris  improvements,  of  course  is  anxious  to  do  the  same. 

54.  Is  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  this  district  ? — Less  so  than  in  any 
other  district  I am  acquainted  with.  There  is  little  or  no  emigration  from  this  district.  It 
seems  entirely  owing  to  emigration  that  the  sale  of  good-will  takes  place. 

55.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  in  some  instances. 

56.  To  what  extent,  by  what  means  accomplished,  and  with  what  objects? — I know 
some  landlords  do  it  to  get  the  land  into  their  own  hands ; others  have  done  it  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  their  farms,  and  making  freeholders.  In  a great  many  instances  I 
have  known  nearly  the  fee  simple  value  paid  to  the  tenant  going  out.  Some  landlords  have  a 
prejudice  against  small  tenants ; they  think  they  cannot  pay  their  rent.  I think  they  pay 
as  well  as  the  larger  ones,  if  properly  managed. 

57.  To  what  extent  do  you  apply  that? — If  I was  setting  land  I would  never  make  a 
farm  under  twenty-five  acres ; but  if  I find  them  there,  I should  be  sorry  to  dispossess  any 
tenant  occupying  land  that  would  support  his  family. 

58.  What  extent  would  that  be  ? — I have  seen  a "family  right  well  supported  upon  three 
acres  of  laud. 

59.  If  you  found  a man  fairly  industrious,  and  willing  to  exert  himself,  you  would  leave 
rn\  6 UP°n  t*ie  conviction  that  he  could  support  himself? — Yes. 

“0.  Are  we  to  understand  that  a man  with  three  acres  supports  himself  entirely  upon 
— *i°’  ™ey  cannot  support  themselves  entirely  upon  it.  Some  of  them  have  labour,  aud 
bey  generally  pay  for  the  grass  of  a cow.  I know  a man,  near  Milltown,  on  Mr.  Boyd’s 
estate,  and  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  agricultural  society;  he  had  three  acres  of  land, 
anfiiSUr^°rte<^  kinieelf,  his  wife,  and  six  children.  He  had  a horse  and  a cow,  and  some  pigs. 

^°U  c^Gscrii>e  the  process  by  which  he  accomplished  that  ? — He  worked  entirely 
pon  the  four-course  shift.  I know'  that  to  be  the  fact.  I visited  his  farm  several  times,  aud 
A owed  me  clearly  that  he  sold  £2-1  worth  off  the  land  in  one  year, 
as  l"i  aU  ^0U  8^e  whether  in  that  instance  any  of  the  family  were  employed  regularly 
ourers  off  the  farm?  No ; the  man  himself  had  a wooden  leg,  and  his  eldest  boy 
wa!  uo*  more  than  sixteen. 

housp—h^  aPPear  to  he  tolerably  comfortable  ? — Yes ; except  that  he  had  a very  had 
e he  had  plenty  of  com  : hut  I know  of  many  tenants  buying  potatoes  in  the  market 
64  0nes  came  hi,  and  who  never  ate  a single  cwt.  of  meal. 

• Lan  you  state  the  general  food  of  that  family  ? — Potatoes  and  oatmeal 
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65.  Has  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent  ?— No,  I 
think  not : it  is  opposed  very  much. 

6(5.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  forming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  in  the  world,  in  your  opinion  ? — I tliink  that  they  are,  where  they  have  not  speculated 
too  much.  I know  some  fanners  who  ruin  themselves  by  jobbing  in  cattle,  and  have  sub- 
tained  great  losses  by  the  distemper  in  cattle.  But,  generally  speaking,  I should  say  they 
were  improving,  on  the  average.  _ _ 

67.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  condition,  or  the  reverse  ? — Where  they 
have  entered  on  the  new  system  of  agriculture  they  are  unquestionably  improving ; and 
where  they  have  adhered  to  the  old  system,  their  own  condition,  and  that  of  the  landlord, 
is  deteriorating  every  day. 

6S.  Does  the  adoption  of  the  new  system  appear  to  be  extending  itself? — Yes,  but  it 
might  be  extended  much  more,  if  the  funds  of  the  society  were  greater.  The  whole  funds 
do  not  exceed  £30  a year.  If  it  was  double  or  treble  that  amount,  the  good  it  would  do 
would  be  incalculable. 

69.  Are  the  old  style  of  formers,  who  see  the  new  system,  endeavouring  to  imitate  it?— 
Yes.  any  of  them  that  have  intellect  and  energies  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  do  it.  though 
they  often  require  to  he  driven  to  it.  Where  the  landlords  take  an  interest  in  it,  they  are 
doing  it  more  or  less. 

70.  Is  the  state  of  the  labouring  class  improving,  or  the  reverse  ? — I do  not  think  their 
condition  is  improving ; the  old  cottier  system  is  greatly  going  out.  Gentlemen  who 
adopted  it  found  that  they  could  not  get  them  to  do  their  work  ; they  came  when  they 
liked,  and  w'ent  when  they  liked.  They  were  principally  employed  upon  their  own  spots 
of  ground.  Now  the  gentry  have  abandoned  that,  and  taken  persons  living  in  their  vicinity 
for  labourers,  that  they  can  turn  away,  if  they  like.  Some  of  them  have  not  an  inch  of 
land ; others  have  a small  quantity,  which  they  take  from  the  farmers,  who  charge  a most 
enormous  rent.  I know  of  two  instances.  A man  living  on  a bog  got  a cabin  on  the  corner 
of  a Large  farm.  He  works  for  the  farmer,  who  gives  him  Gd.  a day  the  entire  year,  and 
charges  him  30s.  for  this  cabin  and  half  a rood  of  garden.  I know  of  another  where  a 
man  got  a rood  of  land  near  a sandhill ; he  excavated  it,  and  built  a house,  and  he  was 
charged  50s.  These  are  the  persons  who  practice  tyranny  in  its  worst  form,  though  they 
are  the  parties  who  complain  most  of  it  themselves. 

71.  What  is  the  sum  usually  paid  for  the  con-acre  of  potatoes  ? — They  are  generally  let 
upon  ley  land.  The  con-acre  system  prevails  to  a great  extent.  The  con-acre  potatoes  are 
let  by  the  large  farmers,  and  by  some  gentlemen,  on  grass  land,  at  a rent  varying  from  £6 
to  £8,  rarely  higher.  These  are  taken  by  the  labouring  men  in  the  neighbourhood,  in 
portions  varying  from  three-fourths  to  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  They  are  most  anxious  to 
take  them,  and  they  fancy  they  have  the  potatoes  much  cheaper  than  they  can  buy  them 
in  a market. 

72.  TVhat  is  your  opinion  upon  this  subject? — My  opinion  is,  if  the  crop  is  veiy  good, 
they  have  it  something  cheaper ; but  if  the  crop  is  only  medium,  they  are  much  dearer. 
But.  at  the  same  time,  it  is  an  advantage  to  them ; they  have  the  labour  of  themselves  and 
their  children  in  setting  and  digging  these  potatoes,  and  the  first  cost  of  it  does  not  stand 
them  at  so  much  as  if  I was  to  take  it  and  pay  persons  for  setting  them.  They  have  them 
by  paying  the  rent,  probably  at  something  less,  if  the  crop  be  good.  But  the  general 
average,  including  every  tiling,  is  2d.  a stone,  if  the  crop  is  good. 

73.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  for  labour  ? — The  rate  of  wages  for  a man  not  in 
constant  employment  is  about  lOcZ.  a day ; but  if  it  be  in  harvest  or  potato-planting  time,  it 
is  a little  liigher ; Is.  a day,  with  food,  generally.  Then  to  labourers  in  constant  employ- 
ment, I give  my  own,  and  it  is  the  general  rate  of  the  country,  lOcZ.  a day  for  the  summer 
half-year,  and  8 d.  in  the  winter.  Some  do  not  give  them  so  much. 

74.  Generally  under  the  fanners,  what  do  they  pay  for  their  cottages,  and  how  do  they 
pay  it  ? — If  a labourer  works  for  a farmer,  he  pays  for  it  by  labour  ; if  he  works  with  any 
other  person,  it  is  by  money. 

_ 75.  How  much  does  he  pay,  and  what  are  the  wages  computed  at  ? — The  farmers  seldom 
give  them  more  than  Gd.  a day,  but  they  generally  feed  them ; and  their  cottages  are  from 
30,9.  to  £2  for  a cottage  and  potato  garden,  or  cabbage  gar-den,  scarcely  half  a rood  of  ground. 

76.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  lets  the  cottages 
to  the  labourers  upon  the  fru-ms  upon  that  estate  ? — Yes,  I do  know  some  instances  of  it; 
but  I think  it  is  not  generally  liked.  The  landlords  do  not  like  it  generally.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  the  landlord  lets  a labourer  any  quantity  of  land ; they  let  them  get  land 
elsewhere.  They  generally  expect  them  to  give  them  their  spare  time.  The  farmer  does 
not  like  paying  in  cash  ; he  would  do  any  thing  rather  than  pay  in  cash.  If  I have  any 
spare  meal,  my  labourers  prefer  tailing  it  from  me,  than  taking  the  money,  and  going  to 
market.  I seldom  charge  them  the  full  market  price.  The  system  of  some  small  farmers, 
and,  indeed,  farmer’s  boys,  that  have  saved  a little  money,  is  to  buy  oats  in  a cheap  time, 
and  get  them  ground  up  for  meal,  and  sell  them  at  a most  usurious  rate.  If  the  system 
pursued  by  the  assistant  banister  of  the  county  of  Mayo  last  year  was  adopted  more  gene- 
rally,  it  would  have  a most  excellent  effect ; only  giving  a decree  for  the  market  price  when 
sold.  I knew  men  when  meal  was  only  11.?.  a cwt.  sell  meal  at  £1 ; for  starving  men  will 
promise  any  money.  The  labouring  population  might  be  improved  if  persons  were  to  pursue 
a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  improve  their  land.  There  is  very  nearly  employmen 
for  all  the  labourers  in  tbe  country,  and  the  most  remunerative  employment, — I do  n 
scruple  to  say  so ; but  there  is  great  want  of  capital  and  energy  in  the  country. 
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"7.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origi- 

nated  ? No,  not  many  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  There  is  plenty  of  employment, 

and  where  there  is  employment  there  is  seldom  an  agrarian  outrage.  There  are  some  cases ; 
but  they  have  been  invariably  brought  on  by  talcing  the  land  over  the  heads  of  others,  and 
on  badly  managed  properties  : they  seldom  occur  on  good  and  well  managed  properties. 

78.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  instance, 
the  estates  of  large  as  compared  with  those  of  small  proprietor’s '? — It  is  impossible  to 
answer  that  question.  In  some  instances  the  estates  of  large  proprietor’s  are  veiy  well 
managed,  and  generally  improving.  The  management  of  almost  every  property  is  generally 
improving.  So  much  depends  upon  the  landlord  and  agent,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  answer 
it : but  I know  some  instances  of  some  small  proprietors  who  may  pay  a very  small  head 
rent,  and  are  themselves  distressed : they  are  guilty  of  dreadful  acts  of  oppression  at 

^79.  Will  you  state  generally  the  nature  of  those  acts  of  oppression  ? — Suppose  a fanner 
holding  his  land  at  a fair  rent,  ho  has  made  improvements  upon  it,  and  is  getting  on  very 
well.  I know  of  one  instance  of  that  close  to  myself, — lie  lost  two  cows  by  distemper,  and 
his  horse  broke  his  leg  : his  lease  fell  out  at  the  time,  and  liis  landlord,  a very  small  proprie- 
tor, made  him  pay  £20  fine  and  take  the  land  at  the  same  rent,  though  he  was  paying  a 
rack  rent. 

80.  Was  the  landlord  driven  to  that  course  by  Iris  own  necessities  ? — Yes,  by  his  own 
necessities : he  thought  the  £20  would  be  of  use  to  him ; but  I think  it  an  act  of  great 
tyranny. 

’81.  What  duties  are  the  agents  generally  expected  to  perform  ? — Until  very  lately,  I 
believe,  they  were  expected  to  perform  little  more  than  save  the  landlord  the  trouble  of 
collecting  the  rent.  Latterly,  however,  there  is  something  more  expected  from  them ; and 
I hope  they  will  do  it.  More  depends  upon  the  agents  to  properties  than  they  are  gene- 
rally inclined  to  do.  An  agent  ought  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  state  of  every 
tenant  upon  the  property,  and  know  when  he  was  likely  to  pay  up  his  rent  and  when  he 
required  time.  By  a little  well  timed  assistance,  a much  larger  sum  is  saved  to  the  employer. 
But  a great  many  only  collect  the  rent.  On  the  property  where  I live,  neither  the  land- 
lord nor  the  agent  has  seen  it  for  eight  years,  and  will  not  till  there  is  another  contested 
election.  There  is  a bailiff  on  the  property  who  is  making  a large  fortune  by  oppressing 
the  tenantry  and  taking  the  con-acre  from  them.  When  pressed  for  rent,  they  are  obliged 
to  give  him  con-acre  at  a less  rent  than  another  would  give  them  for  it.  The  man  is  mak- 
ing a rapid  fortune.  I wrote  to  the  agent  to  tell  him  all  tliis,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  it. 

82.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  or  November,  generally. 

83.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  district  ? — The  county 
cess  in  this  county  is  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  an  acre,  generally.  I cannot  say  the  proportion  it 
bears  to  the  rent.  It  is  laid  on  by  the  £100,  and  the  proportion  which  the  sum  laid  on 
each  barony  bears  to  the  valuation  is  published  in  the  grand  warrant. 

84.  Is  the  new  valuation  in  force  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

85.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — Always  when 
the  tenant  pays  the  half-year  during  which  the  poor  rate  has  been  struck. 

86.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe 
rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — I cannot  see  any  difference  whatever.  For  one  farm  which 
I have  taken  lately,  since  the  legislative  enactment  upon  the  subject,  I do  not  pay  any  rent- 
charge  whatever  ; the  landlord  pays  all.  Upon  the  other  farm  I pay  just  what  the  agent 
told  me  I should  have  to  pay.  Whether  the  twonty-five  per  cent,  was  allowed  upon  it  I do 
not  know ; hut  I do  know  that  some  tenants  have  not  been  allowed  the  twenty-five  per  cent. 

.87.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — I think  that  a great  deal  could  be  done 
for  the  country  in  general  by  giving  increased  funds  to  the  agricultural  societies.  I have 
no  doubt  that  a halfpenny  an  acre,  levied  by  the  grand  jury,  would  give  an  ample  fund  for 
that,  and  that  it  would  be  paid  back  to  the  tenant.  Every  tenant  holding  under  twenty-five 
^cres  should  be  admitted  a member  of  the  society  without  paying  any  subscription.  I 
should  say,  if  a farming  society  such  as  this  had  about  £300  a year,  they  would  be  able  to 
give  district  premiums  for  each  barony ; and  the  effect  of  that  would  be  very  beneficial.  In 
the  barony  of  Fartullagh,  I established  a farming  society  in  December,  1839 ; and  then, 
when  the  good  effects  of  it  were  seen,  the  gentlemen  in  the  rest  of  the  district  began  to 
participate  in  it.  Of  course,  as  far  as  I was  concerned,  I was  only  happy  to  extend  its 
utility ; and  ever  since  that  the  barony  of  Fartullagh  has  obtained  nearly  double  the  amount 
of  prizes  that  any  other  has. 

. Do  you  think  that  obtaining  the  prizes  is  a proof  that  agriculture  in  the  barony  has 
improved  generally  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that ; but  it  shows  that  there  are  more  farmers  in 
• have  embraced  the  improved  system.  There  is  a progressive  improvement ; and 
m ^'°Tement  ever  ta^e  P^ace  hut  a progressive  improvement. 

. What  is  the  nature  of  the  prizes  that  the  subscribers  to  tlie  society  of  Fartullagh 
v,  ve  • ta^n<Q  are  they  for  working  farmers? — Yes.  I mean  generally,  the  majority  of 

e pmes.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  district  have  got  prizes  ; but  they  are  generally 
ned  to  the  working  farmers.  We  gave  medals,  but  discontinued  them,  thinking  the 
. oney  might  be  better  applied.  If  land  was  let  at  too  much  over  the  government  or  poor 
letti  • ^ °Dr  6 lan(h-ords  should  have  to  pay  the  county  rate,  as  a sort  of  check  to  over- 
ha  p ° V,  ii  ,canil0t  conceive  a person  being  so  silly  as  to  let  his  land  at  an  over-rent,  for 
Yeutually  loses  more  than  he  gains.  Tenants  near  me  hold  land  of  the  same  kind  that 
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31-2  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

I pav  £2  an  acre  for  at  18s.  od.\  and  these  men  are  literally  starving  upon  farms  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  acres,  from  their  own  negligence  and  want  of  energy.  These  men  would  be  glad 
to  leave  their  own  farms  and  work  for  me  at  10tZ.  a day,  for  ten  hours  a day ; yet  these 
men  when  working  for  themselves  will  seldom  go  out  till  rune  o clock  m the  morning. 
There  is  a poor  man,  a labourer  of  mine  ; I let  him  a waste  lull  on  my  land,  at  my  own 
rent  with  this  difference,  that  I pay  the  county  cess  and  the  poor  rate : and  that  man  has 
abundant  provision  for  Iris  family.  He  has  very  little  to  buy,  not  more i than  £2  worth  in 
a year  for  a large  family,  three  grown  men,  and  two  daughters,  and  ms  wife.  He  raises 
provisions  for  himself  off  two  acres  and  a half  he  holds  from  me  wlucli  was  perfect  waste; 
but  off  that  land  he  raises  enough  of  provisions  for  himselt  and  his  family,  by  himself  and 
his  son  • one  son  constantly  works  upon  it.  On  each  side  of  lnm  there  are  tenants  of  ten  or 
twelve  acres,  at  18s.  5 cl.  an  acre,  and  they  arc  constantly  buying  during  the  year:  they 
cannot  raise  sufficient  to  support  themselves.  This  depends  entirely  upon  the  character  of 

^ aHave  those  men  spoken  to  you  about  any  improvements?— I. have  been  worrying 
them  these  five  yean,  to  endeavour  to  improve  them : it  is  all  in  vain ; I have  no  power. 
If  I was  agent  to  the  property,  I would  make  them  do  it. 

91.  But  they  have  the  example  of  your  own  farm,  and  the  cultivation  by  tins  poor  man  ? — 
Yes. 

92.  Suppose  there  was  an  agricultural  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  do  you  think  they 
would  send  then-  sons  to  the  agricultural  school,  supposing  there  was  no  objection  in  other 
respects  to  it?— Some  of  them  might,  if  they  got  education  gratis  ; but  if  they  bad  6 d.  to 
pay  for  it,  I do  not  think  they  would.  Some  of  them  are  very  anxious  to  have  their  chil- 
dren educated ; others  do  not  take  the  least  pains  about  it. 

93.  Is  the  property  upon  which  these  indolent  farmers  live,  the  property  of  an  absentee 
landlord  ?— It  is  the  property  upon  which  I live  : the  landlord  lives  in  Ireland ; hut  it  is  in 
reality  an  absentee  property.  There  was  a water  course  to  be  sunk  between  him  and 
another  proprietor ; but  he  would  not  give  6cZ.  The  other  proprietor  had  to  pay  the  whole 

94.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  tenants  of  whom  you  have  spoken  hold  under 
lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? — They  hold  upon  lease.  I do  not  believe  they  have  taken  out 
their  leases ; but  tbe  leases  are  signed.  These  people  have  been  reduced  greatly  by  going 
to  the  loan  fund  to  get  money,  and  they  then  burn  lime  or  get  turf  to  pay  the  instalments. 

95.  Do  you  think  that  people  holding  fourteen  acres  in  that  way  and  neglecting  it,  would 
willingly  give  up  any  portion  of  that,  land  to  form  large  farms? — No  ; they  would  rather 
part  with  their  right  hand  first.  On  a property  I was  agent  for,  there  was  a man  who  was 
overpowered  with  land,  and  when  he  took  more  laud  than  he  had  capital  or  means  to  hold, 
I wished  to  take  part  of  it  from  him,  and  give  him  a fair  proportion  to  keep  himself  and 
his  family,  and  he  told  me  if  I took  any  to  take  all ; he  would  not  give  up  an  acre.  I let 
him  go  on,  and  his  landlord  kindly  forgave  him  the  arrears.  It  was  brought  on  by  wet  sea- 
sons and  the  loss  of  liis  wheat  crop  ; and  his  rent  was  lowered.  I do  not  know  whether 
he  will  be  able  to  go  on.  I offered  to  forgive  him  his  arrears  and  let  him  have  at  a lower 
price  what  he  was  able  to  manage,  and  lie  would  not  do  it.  I know  a tenant  upon  the 
property  of  Mr.  Gibbons,  near  me,  holding  100  acres;  he  owed  three  years’  arrear  Mr. 
Gibbons  took  a great  part  of  it  from  him  and  left  him  forty  acres,  and  he  is  now  wealthy, 
and  he  is  able  to  work  it.  But  on  the  property  where  I live,  there  was  a farm  taken  from 
two  other  persons,  which  gave  rise  to  a great  agrarian  outrage  at  the  time.  The  son  of  a 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  was  put  into  possession ; this  person  went  to  Dublin  to  the 
parties  who  had  the  property  to  set,  and  wished  to  get  the  land  at  a certain  rent : he  was 
put  into  possession  without  any  inquiry  as  to  his  means.  The  rent  was  reduced  from  33s. 
the  acre  to  27 s.  the  acre  : a guinea  was  about  tbe  value  of  it.  He  promised  this  rent  for  it ; 
and  the  only  stock  lie  had  was  one  old  cow  and  an  old  horse.  He  had  taken  in  a quantity 
of  grazing  cattle,  sheep  and  cattle,  and  branded  the  sheep  with  a brand  he  got  for  himself; 
he  then  looked  for  a wife,  and  he  brought  the  family  of  a girl  who  had  £80  for  her  fortune 
to  look  at  his  finely  stocked  farm.  He  married  the  girl  and  got  the  £80  ; and  the  only  part 
of  the  land  that  was  able  to  give  any  thing  was  let  in  con-acre,  and  tbe  oats  upon  it  are  the 
length  of  a quill.  I do  not  see  any  thing  but  ruin  before  him.  The  man  was  able  to  take 
about  ten  acres. 

96.  Was  that  land  let  to  him  by  a non-resident  landlord  ? — Yes,  and  a non-resident  agent. 
It  was  on  the  property  where  I reside  myself. 

97.  Have  you  ever  considered  any  system  by  which  remuneration  could  he  made  to  a 
tenant  in  the  event  of  any  improvements  made,  and  the  effect  of  any  such  system  ? If 1 
was  done  something  upon  the  English  or  Scotch  system  it  would  -be  best.  I am  not  an 
advocate  for  too  long  leases,  because  a tenant  sets  himself  down  in  idleness  upon  a long 
lease : be  considers  it  his  estate,  and  does  not  make  the  exertions  he  otherwise  would. 
Suppose  nineteen  years’  leases, — I say  nineteen  because  twenty-one  would  confer  the  fran- 
chise, to  which  a great  many  of  the  landlords  are  indisposed  ; nineteen  years  would  be  a 
fair  lease,  and  there  should  be  regular  scales  for  the  different  improvements ; so  much  io 
so  much  mason  work,  and  so  much  for  so  much  draining  : a regular  scheme  of  remunera- 
tion named  in  the  lease,  by  joint  consent.  But  some  farmers  in  the  country  will  tell  you, 
that  many  tenants  have  been  dispossessed  after  making  great  improvements.  I never  sa 
one  dispossessed  who  had  made  what  I would  call  improvements  ; but  many  have  been 
possessed  who  have  left  the  land  a complete  caput  mortuum.  I have  heard  of  instances, 
hut  I never  saw  an  instance  of  an  improving  tenant  dispossessed. 
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98.  You  think  that  regulations  in  a lease  for  improvements,  is  the  best  mode  in  which 
remuneration  could  be  secured? — Yes  : this  could  not  be  done  by  an  act  of  Parliament ; 
but  I t-Pmk  auy  advice  given  by  such  a body  as  tin's  commission  would  be  attended  to  by 
well  intentioned  landowners  in  Ireland. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Richard  Winter  Reynell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

I.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Killyuau,  five  miles  from  this,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

2 What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  and  large  landholder. 

3.  How  much  do  you  occupy  ? — About  3,000  English  acres ; between  3,000  and  4,000 

aC4CS Partly  in  tillage? — Yes,  about  150  or  170  acres  in  tillage,  and  the  rest  in  grazing. 

5.  Are  you  a magistrate? — Yes  ; I hold  some  land  in  the  county  of  Meath  also. 

6.  What  is  the  district  witlx  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ?_I  am  acquainted  -with  a 
good  deal  round  my  own  neighbourhood — the  baronies  of  Moyashel  and  Magheradernon. 

7.  Is  it  principally  a grazing  district,  or  is  there  much  arable  ? — A great  deal  is  arable. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise  ?— Very  slowly  improving. 
There  is  a slight  impi’ovement,  but  very  slow. 

9.  Are  there  aixy  fanning  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district?— Yes,  the 
county  farming  society. 

10. "  Has  it  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  have  had  any  great  effect  ? — It  has  been 
in  operation  two  years ; I anx  not  exactly  sure,  but  I believe  it  is  two  years. 

II.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — From  ten  to  seventy  acres,  for 
what  I would  call  a tillage  farm,  part  of  it  in  grass ; that  is  tlxe  size  a farm  ought  to  be  for 
a rotation  farm. 

12.  What  is  the  general  successioix  of  crops  ? — In  different  parts  I know  they  go  on  with 
the  white  crop  as  long  as  the  land  will  give  it,  and  then  let  it  out  without  grass  seeds.  In 
other  parts  they  are  beginning  to  sow  annual  grasses  axxd  clover  since  the  society  was 
set  up. 

13.  How  many  wlxite  crops  do  they  generally  get  from  the  land  ? — Fotuv,  five,  or  six  upon 
some  lands,  without  ever  manuring  it.  I have  known  that. 

14.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms  ? — Tlxe  grazing  farms  which  I have  are 
the  most  extensive  in  the  barony,  and  in  the  county.  I have  grazing  farms  from  fifty  to 
300  acres. 

15.  Are  grazing  farms  increasing  ? — I should  say  not. 

16.  To  what  are  they  principally  appropriated ; to  the  rearing  or  fattening  of  cattle? — 
Half  of  what  I have,  1 should  say,  arc.  for  fattening,  and  the  other  half  for  sheep  and  grazing. 

17.  Are  there  many  farms  iix  tlxe  neighbourhood  hold  in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  common? — 
No,  I only  know  one  in  my  neighbourhood.  There  are  very  few  held  in  joint  tenancy. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed? — Generally  by  proposal. 

19.  Is  it  a gross  sum,  or  acreable  ? — Acreable,  always. 

20.  Witb  respect  to  a road  ranning  tliroxxgh  a farm,  is  the  land  contained  in  that  road 
deducted  from  the  measurement? — Not.  a hit  of  it.  The  farm  is  just  measured,  what  it 
contains  road  aixd  all. 

21.  What  should  you  say  was  tlxe  visual  rent  of  average  land  of  different  qualities? — I 
would  say  the  average  rent  of  the  whole  barony  of  Moyashel  would  he  30s.  to  31s.  6d. 

22.  Taking  land  at  3 Is.  6d.  as  the  average,  what  quantity  of  produce  in  a crop  of  oats 
should  you  expect  ? — I would  say,  take  it  on  an  average  of  years,  sixteen  or  seventeen 
barrels  to  an  acre,  of  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel,  would  bo  a high  average,  except  where 
the  ground  is  properly  cultivated. 

23.  With  respect  to  feeding,  how  many  beasts  should  you  expect  to  feed  off  the  31s. 
land  ? — I give  an  acre  and  a half  Irish  to  one  bullock  for  fattening : that  laud  will  do  more 
in  the  winter  season ; we  put  sheep  on  it  then,  or  any  thing  else  that  we  wish.  Iu  the 
county  of  Meath  I have  a farm  of  105  Irish  acres,  aixd  besides  feeding  the  sheep  and  cattle 
in  the  summer  season,  I always  leave  120  sheep  on  it  for  the  winter.  But  there  are  some 
farms  I never  put  any  tiling  on  in  the  winter ; I never  put  a four  footed  beast  on  in  the 
winter  season. 

24.  What  proportion,  in  this  barony,  does  the  usual  lettiug  value  bear  to  the  poor  law 
or  government  valuation  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  letting 
value,  and  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation,  I should  say,  was  a good  deal  less ; it  is  a good  deal  lower. 

25.  Can  you  say  how  much  less  ? — I should  think  one-sixth  less  than  the  rent  value. 

26.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — One  half-year  is  not 
allowed  to  overtake  the  other. 

27.  Is  there  any  system,  in  your  neighboxirhood,  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  hill  ?— None 
that  I know  of. 

28.  Does  the  small  tenaixt  depend  much  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers  ? — Iixdeed,  not 
very  much;  some  of  them  do.  I cannot  say  it  is  their  chief  dependence.  That  some  of 

9o  gmu°  itj- 1 ’ an(i  I sign  tickets  of  recommendation  for  some  of  them. 

29.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system,  altogether  ; do  you  think  it  has  been  advanta- 
geous to  the  small  farmers  ? — I think  quite  the  reverse.  My  decided  opinion  is,  that  it  is 

the  small  farmers. 

•w.  Wha-t  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaxilting  tenants  ?— Driving 

em,  and  impounding  the  cattle,  and  seizing  on  the  crop. 
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■i  EVIDENCE  TAKEN'  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


3i  Do  the  tenants,  in  general,  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  mid. 
diemeu  I know  some  that  hold  under  middlemen ; hut  generally  under  the  proprietors. 

3o  yyhat  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under  each  class '?— They  are 
much  more  comfortable  holding  under  the  landlord  himself. 

33  Ire  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  m your  immediate  neighbourhood  ?_ 
hTot  that  I know  of  I know  a property  under  trustees,  hut  they  are  not  in  court. 

* 34  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — I would  say,  generally,  there 
are  a'  -mod  many  at  trill.  For  instance,  Lord  Longford’s  property ; I do  not  think  there  is 
‘a  lease  on  the  wliole  property : but  I know  a good  many  that  have  leases  m the  district. 

33.  Generally  throughout  the  district,  is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases  ?— 1 cannot  say  that 
there  is  • I have  heard  some  express  their  wish  to  have  leases. 

36  What  effect  has  the  tenure-at-will  upon  tlm  condition  oi  the  tenants,  and  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms  ? — I consider  that  they  are  better  off  without  a lease.  I see  men 
that  have  no  leases  improve  more  than  men  that  have  leases. 

37.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— I consider,  when  there  is  mutual  confidence  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  there  is  more  improvement  without  a lease  at  all. 

36  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
iointfy  9— In  my  neighbourhood  I do  not  think  that  the  landlords  do  much  in  that  way.  I 
understand  Lord  Longford  does  (I  do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge)  on  the  Farbffl 
property,  it  is  the  most  improved  property  in  Westmeath  as  to  the  building  of  houses. 

89.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ?— Ho,  not  m my  neigh- 

bourhood.^  ^)een  any  cons;derable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  subletting  put  a stop  to  by  landlords,  and,  so  far,  a consoli- 
dation  of  farms.  . . . . n 

41.  Do  you  mean  that  the  landlords  prevent  tenants  bringing  in  other  persons  ?— 1 es, 

they  will  not  permit  it.  , . 

42.  How  has  it  been  the  practice  to  deal  with  the  sub-tenants  upon  a lease  winch  lias 
expired,  where  there  was  no  clause  of  non-alienation  ? — They  bought  them  out  as  well  as 

43.  To  what  size  were  the  farms  raised  by  that  means  ? — I know  of  one  farm  I hold  my- 
self that  was  in  five  divisions ; it  is  all  in  one  now.  The  tenants  ran  all  in  arrear.  There 
are  200  acres  in  it : it  was  in  five  or  sis  farms.  That  is  the  only  consolidation  of  a large 
kind  that  I know  of. 

44.  Did  those  tenants  get  allowances  when  they  were  going  out  ? — The  rent  that  they 
owed,  as  far  as  I understood  from  the  gentleman  who  set  it,  was  a very  sufficient  allowance 
for  any  man  to  leave  with. 

45.  ‘With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  improving  in  their  means'? — 1 do  not  see  a great  deal  of  improvement  in 


in™, 

46.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  condition,  or  otherwise  ? — I do  not  think 
that  they  are.  I think  they  have  been  at  a stand  still  nearly  as  long  as  I know  them. 

47.  Do  you  think  the  labourers  are  improving? — Not  at  all. 

48.  Is  the  acreable  rent  put  on  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  on  the  holders  of  large 
farms  ? — I do  not  think  it  is.  In  my  own  neighbourhood  I see  farms  of  small  size  set  for 
the  same  acreable  rent  as  the  large  farms. 

49.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — For  instance,  my- 
self,— I have  a great  number  of  labourers  under  me  ; they  hold  under  me,  and  I am  tenant 
to  the  lands.  They  are  not  holding  under  the  landlord,  except  the  landlord  holds  in  his 
own  possession. 

50.  Is  it  generally  under  the  large  farmers,  or  under  the  small  ? — I should  say  they  are 
much  scattered.  I see  a good  many  on  the  small  farms,  hut  more  under  the  large  farms, 
of  course.  A great  number  of  labourers  in  my  neighbourhood  are  huddled  together  in 
little  villages ; when  there  has  been  an  old  lease  in  existence  they  have  got  in  as  sub-tenants, 
in  that  sort  of  way.  I know  a great  many  in  one  place,  and  that  is  the  way  they  hold. 

51.  Do  they  generally  hold  any  land  with  their  cottages? — Yes,  those  I have  under  me 
hold  an  acre  of  land. 

52.  What  is  the  usual  charge  ? — What  I charge  is  30s.  for  a house  and  an  acre  of  land. 

53.  What  is  the  general  charge  throughout  the  district  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

54.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Not  much  now ; it  did  very  much. 
I know  two  or  three  large  farms  in  con-acre  at  this  moment. 

55.  What  has  occasioned  land  not  being  held  in  con-acre  now  ? — The  landlords  generally 

are  setting  their  faces  against  it,  and  advising  their  tenants  to  drop  it.  9 

56.  Can  employment  be  easily  obtained  now,  in  your  neighbourhood,  for  the  labourers . — 
I employ  myself  most  of  the  labourers  about  me.  At  particular  seasous  the  poor  people 
are  very  badly'  off.  There  is  not  constant  labour  to  keep  all  at  work. 

57.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages? — Eigktpence  andtenpence,  without  diet  of  any 

kind.  . 

58.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  district? — No  ; we  axe  very  peaceable 
and  quiet : there  have  been  some,  but  uot  immediately  now.  Within  a few  years  there 
have  been  some,  such  as  the  burning  of  an  odd  house,  or  some  such  thing. 

59.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  that? — One  was  because  there  was  a rogue  turned  away 
from  a cottage  that  cost  £100  in  the  building,  and  that  was  burned.  The  last  house  tha 
was  burned  was  on  account  of  the  land ; two  brothers  were  joint  tenants. 
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60  What  proportion  should  you  say  the  county  cess  bore  to  the  rent,  or  fair  letting 
value  ?— We  used  to  consider  about  Is.  an  acre. 

61.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  an  acre  ?— About  30s.  or  3 Is. 

62.  That  rate  was  half-yearly  ? — Yes. 

63.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  ot  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  time 
of  the  payment  of  the  rent. 

64.  At  the  time  of  the  first  payment  of  rent?— Yes,  the  moment  after  I pay  the  rate; 
tthen  I bring  the  duplicate  it  is  allowed  to  me. 

65.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the 

landlord  ? It  has  been  a benefit,  certainly,  to  the  tenant.  It  does  not  cause  the  same 

irritation  of  feeling  there  used  to  bo  between  the  clergyman  and  the  tenant ; but  so  far  as 
the  rent-charge  goes,  the  tenant  has  to  pay  it  in  the  end.  As  to  permanent  improvements, 
I think  it  would  be  the  interest  of  tlio  landlords,  and  the  tenants  themselves,  if  there  was 
some  arrangement  to  grant  some  allowance  if  there  wore  any  permanent  improvements ; 
for  I consider  that  the  country  would  improve  a good  deal  more  if  it  was  done  so. 

66.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  the  amount  of  that  allowance  could  be  ascertained  ? — 
It  is  a very  difficult  question. 

67.  But  you  think  that  if  it  could  be  realised  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  a very  great  benefit.  If  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  had  a control  over  their  own 
money,  it  would  be  a great  benefit ; and  if  they  had  a control  over  their  own  officers,  and 
over  their  own  expenditure,  in  fact. 

[ Tice  luitness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Thomas  Glennon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Broughtonstown,  near  Mullingar,  in  the  barony  of  Moy- 
cashel. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes,  I am,  and  a poor  law  guardian ; I live  in  the  union. 

3.  What  number  of  acres  do  you  hold? — About  700  Irish  acres  in  arable  and  grazing 
laud. 

4.  How  much  of  that  do  you  generally  till? — Not  more  than  fifty  acres,  at  different 
places.  I hold  land  from  seven  landlord:  ..  I have  them  of  every  shade  of  politics  and  reli- 
gion ; and  the  very  best  landlord  I have  is  a man  who  is  put  down  as  a high  Conservative. 

5.  Speaking  generally  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  are  they  grazing 
farms,  or  tillage  ? — Generally  grazing.  Tillage  has  gone  away  very  much  out  of  the  dis- 
trict, except  with  the  small  holders. 

6.  To  what  are  the  grazing  lands  principally  appropriated  ? — I rear  upon  some  of  my 
farms,  and  finish  upon  all,  sheep,  young  bullocks,  and  heifers. 

7.  Do  you  think  that  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is. 

8.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  draining  and  fencing.  They  would  improve  more  if  the 
people  had  capital. 

9.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  near  you  ? — All  the  fanners  from 
twenty  to  fifty  acres  have  the  greater  part  of  thou-  hind  in  tillage,  to  keep  their  own  fami- 
lies employed  and  themselves. 

10.  What  crops  do  they  usually  grow,  and  in  what  succession  ? — Since  the  distillation  of 
barley  has  been  done  away  with,  oats  is  their  principal  crop  in  tho  county.  It  was  never  a 
wheat  comity  much.  Before  that,  wo  had  a very  good  market  for  making  money  of  barley 
and  here.  There  were  distilleries  and  breweries  in  the  country ; now,  that  is  all  done  away 
with. 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — No,  latterly  there  are 
no  farms  held  in  joint  tenancies,  unless  a father  might  divido  with  a son. 

12.  Is  that  very  general  now  ? — Not  so  general  as  it  was. 

13.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? — I think  that  emigration  is  the  great  cause  of  it.  There 
were  three  harvests,  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  there  was  neither  quality  nor  quantity  in  the  corn, 
and  that  has  broken  all  the  farmers  that  depended  upon  tillage,  and  taken  away  then-  capi- 
tal and  then-  stock  ; and  where  the  landlords  did  not  interfere,  and  bear  the  brunt  of  it, 
many  of  them  went  away  to  America,  and  left  their  familes  behind  them  : they  took  away 
a great  deal  of  capital,  and  took  away  the  best  boys  and  girls  out  of  their  houses. 

14.  Have  they  generally  succeeded  there? — No.  I have  seen  cases  where  they  suc- 
ceeded, and  others  that  did  not.  The  girls  are  those  who  succeed  the  best.  I get  a good 
many  letters  from  them,  addressed  to  my  care,  for  their  friends. 

15.  Where  do  they  generally  go  ? — To  New  York. 

16.  Do  they  go  from  thence  to  Canada,  or  go  through  the  States  ? — They  remain  in  the 
States  principally.  Quebec  is  not  a place  they  go  to  at  all.  A great  many  went  this  year 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  South  America. 

17.  What  induced  them  to  go  there  ? — From  the  reports  others  sent  over ; and  I know 
they  sent  home  money : for  the  natives  are  obliged  to  take  up  arms,  and  strangers  get  em- 
plojTnent,  That  is  the  account  they  receive. 

18.  Has  that  gone  on  to  any  great  extent  in  this  district? — Yes,  in  the  very  district  I 
3m  guardian  in. 

19.  Have  they  sent  any  statement  how  the  climate  agrees  with  them  ? — It  agrees  very 
^ell;  and  the  only  difficulty  they  find  is,  that  they  have  not  potatoes  to  eat.  The  bread 

and  the  constant  eating,  is  what  disagrees  with  them.  Meat  is  very  plentiful. 

20-  -k  what  manner  in  this  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ?— 
Part  II,  2 S 2 
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31<5  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

It  is  by  proposal,  and  by  puffing,  and  by  bribery  to  the  agents,  that  the  land  is  put  beyond 

>2i  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  usual  for  the  person  who  puts  hi  his  proposal  to  make  an  offer 
of  money  to  the  agent  ?— Indeed  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  that  going  on.  I think 
there  is  a great  deal  of  unfair  letting  of  land ; and  I think  that  it  would  he  better  to  hare 
a respectable  valuator  to  put  a fan-  valuation  upon  the  land. 

22.  Do  you  make  that  observation  generally,  or  apply  it  to  some  particular  properties  ?— 
I see  it  very  prevalent.  I do  not  want  to  particularise  any  individual.  I know  that  it  is 
veiT  prevalent.  I hold  land  in  three  different  baronies,  and  I see  a great  deal  of  bad  feel- 
ing'caused  by  it.  When  land  is  advertised  to  the  highest  bidder,  a man  will  hid  any  rent 
to°get  into  possession ; others  are  naturally  angry.  I have  seen  lands  set  in  my  neighbour- 
hood to  new  tenants,  and  had  the  old  tenants  got  them  at  the  same  rent  as  before,  they 
would  he  solvent  tenants,  and  no  reason  to  exterminate  them  at  all. 

23.  Is  the  land  now  let  at  a lower  rate  than  it  was  before  ? — Yes. 

24.  Why  were  the  tenants  ejected '? — Because  they  could  not  pay  the  rack-rent.  We 
had  three  successive  had  harvests,  a visitation  of  Providence,  and  they  had  not  the  means 
to  pay  it.  They  must  have  recourse  to  the  loan  funds  to  pay  the  rent,  and  interest  too ; 
and  if  the  Landlord  had  been  indulgent  to  them,  they  would  have  recovered.  It  is  worst 
where  attorneys  are  agents : they  have  the  power  of  sending  down  their  latitats ; and  the 
more  confusion  there  is  the  better  for  them.  They  are  neither  good  to  the  tenant  nor  the 
landlord,  for  they  are  sure  to  charge  the  landlord  a hill  of  costs.  I remember  a case  in  my 
own  parish  : when  the  tithe  rent-charge  was  in  question,  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  parishes 
brought  under  the  composition  in  Ireland ; and  before  the  change  in  the  currency  in  1825, 
on  the  farm  I held  the  tithe  composition  came  to  £13  a year.  Then,  in  the  year  1825,  there 
was  £1  off  that.  My  father  let  the  lands,  and  the  lease  ran  out,  and  I had  to  re-take  it 
again.  I took  it  at  a certain  rent,  and  had  a contract  for  it : then,  pending  my  getting  the 
leases  executed,  the  landlord  had  to  sell  the  estate  to  another  man.  That  man  valued  the 
estate.  I had  200  acres  nearly.  Well,”  says  he,  “ I think  your  rent  is  pretty  fan-.  I do 
not  wish  to  raise  it ; but  you  must  add  the  rent-charge.”  I said,  “ That  is  contrary  to 
agreement.”  He  said,  " You  ought  to  give  it.”  I went  home  and  consulted  my  friends, 
and  I found  I could  not  get  it  without  consenting  to  it.  The  rector  of  the  parish  was 
written  to.  He  claimed  the  £13  a year,  new  Irish  currency  : that  was  added  to  my  rent; 
and  though  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  taken  oft‘,  he  added  it  to  me ; and  I attribute  all 
that  to  the  attorney  (the  agent),  for  I am  paying  the  whole,  and  I was  never  allowed  it. 

25.  Did  you  ever  make  any  application  to  the  landlord  ? — It  was  last  winter  I first  felt 
it,  and  I made  application  to  the  attorney'.  He  kept  me  away  from  my  landlord ; but  he 
assured  me  some  time  ago  that  the  landlord  would  not  allow  it.  Whether  the  letter  I saw 
is  his  handwriting  or  not,  I do  not  know.  He  is  an  absentee ; but  I do  not  believe  that  the 
attorney'  was  serious.  I have  no  confidence  in  him  at  all.  I paid  him  £290. 

26.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  rate  at  which  land  lets  hear  to  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion ’? — The  poor  law  valuation  was  made  before  the  tariff ; but  it  does  not  come  up  to  the 
letting,  nor  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation. 

27.  How  much  does  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  differ  from  the  letting  rent  ? — It  is  near  one- 
fourth.  He  valued  one  farm  I pay  £124  14s.  for,  at  £90  : that  is  not  in  all  cases. 

28.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it "? — April  and 
October — the  May'  rent  in  October,  and  the  November  rent  in  April ; and  we  are  generally 
in  that  county  May  and  November  tenants. 

29.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  average  laud  in  the  district  ? — In  my  district,  30s.  the  hash 
acre  is  under  the  average  : it  is  very  high,  and  sometimes  goes  up  to  40s. 

30.  What  will  the  land  that  goes  up  to  40s.  feed  ? — It  will  take  an  acre  and  a half  to 
feed  one,  and  it  must  he  idle  for  a while  before  the  cow  goes  in,  if  it  is  a heavy  cow  or 
bullock.  We  call  a heifer  three  years’  old  a ball : in  some  counties  they  call  them  collops. 

31.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  hill? — Some  landlords  take  a bill  some- 
times ; but  if  they  do  so,  the  agents  make  you  pay  the  discount ; and  most  of  the  small 
tenantry  had  to  apply  years  back  to  the  loan  fund. ” 

32.  What  do  you  think  of  the  loan  fund  system ; is  it  advantageous  to  the  tenantry  ? — It 
cuts  both  ways.  It  brings  a false  currency  into  the  country,  and  gives  money  to  the  pockets 
of  jobbers  and  dealers  that  pay  nothing  to  the  state,  and  keep  things  beyond  their  ordinary 
level. 

33.  What  effect  has  it  upon  the  small  tenant ; is  he  benefited  by  the  loan  funds  ? — No, 
he  is  ruined  if  he  sticks  to  it.  I have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  on  that. 

34.  Where  tenants  do  not  pay  their  rent,  what  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  enforce  it*.— 
Where  there  are  no  leases  there  a distress  is  made  ; and  after  the  cattle  are  impounded, 
and  are  advertised,  there  are  fourteen  clear  days  before  the  day  of  sale.  But  where  there 
are  leases  (and  I wish  I may  live  to  see  it  altered)  some  landlords  take  them  the  moment 
the  year’s  rent  is  due.  For  instance,  I know  a very  respectable  farmer  whose  stock  too' 
the  distemper.  If  he  is  disappointed  in  April  in  selling  his  stock,  because  of  that  disease, 
the  landlord  may  turn  round  and  say.  I will  not  take  less  than  a year’s  rent  now,’’  and  he 
may  eject  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  throw  the  tenant  out,  without  the  six  months’  notice, 
which  is  a hasty,  dangerous  proceeding. 

35.  Do  you  think  the  system  of  civil  bill  ejectment  objectionable  ? — Yes,  I do,  on  that 
account ; because  the  best  tenant  may  have  a visitation,  he  may  be  short  taken,  and  I thrnK 
there  should  be  a notice  : it  gives  the  landlord  too  much  power  entirely.  He  can  drive  or 
do  any  thing— he  can  have  a latitat,  and  have  every  thing ; but  the  tenant  has  no  protec- 
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tion  be  may  be  taken  short.  I know  within  a mile  of  where  I live  a man’s  daily  cows 
were  thrown  in  a quarry  hole  from  the  distemper,  and  that  man  must  have  been  ruined  if 
he  had  not  had  money.  If  a man  is  doing  his  best,  and  it  is  a late  harvest,  he  may  not  be 
ready  in  October  and  November  to  get  the  crops  sold ; and  the  landlord  or  agent,  if  he 
does  not  like  him,  may  step  in  and  say,  “ I will  have  a year’s  rent.” 

36.  The  objection  you  make  to  the  civil  bill  ejectment  applies  equally  to  an  ejectment 
in  the  superior  courts  ? — Yes,  if  the  sum  is  too  large  for  the  barrister’s  court. 

37.  Are  you  aware  that  a man  may  be  ejected  in  the  civil  bill  court  upon  six  months’ 
notice,  if  he  has  not  a lease,  though  lie  owes  no  rent  ? — Yea,  upon  title  he  may. 

38.  "Would  you  allow  a landlord  to  Berve  the  notice  you  propose,  in  the  case  of  a lease, 
when  six  months’  rent  was  due ?— Yes,  if  he  thought  the  tenant  could  not  pay  him.  He 
can  do  that,  or  distrain  the  laud,  and  in  another  case  he  could  recover  the  rent  by  civil 
bill. 

39.  Which  of  those  various  modes  do  you  think  the  fairest  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
for  the  landlord  to  resort  to,  if  the  rent  is  not  paid  ? — The  fairest  would  be  to  distrain, 
not  to  put  out  the  tenant ; and  it  it  is  properly  done,  there  is  less  vexatious  expense  or 
exposure  than  bringing  him  before  a court  of  justice,  and  employing  attorneys,  and  all. 

40.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  landlord,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  so  many  as  there  were ; they  have  gone  out  very  much 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

41.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — Yes. 

42.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  upon  them,  compared  with  the  neighbouring 
estates  ? — They  are  very  well  satisfied  with  them ; but  they  have  not  the  same  stimulus  to 
improvement  as  where  they  live  under  the  proprietors.  I have  heard  that  some  people  are 
indifferent  to  lease^,  but  I do  not  believe  that. 

43.  Have  the  tenants  generally  leases,  or  do  they  hold  at  will  ? — The  greater  part  are 
holding  at  will  now. 

44.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms '? — I think  it  has  a bad  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 
and  the  condition  of  the  land.  It  does  not  give  them  the  same  encouragement  to  improve 
the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  children. 

45.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord  or  tenant  ? — I am  sorry  to 
say  they  are  not  by  the  landlord  ; the  tenants  are  left  to  themselves,  and  they  have  not 
capital  to  improve,  though  they  are  very  well  inclined  to  do  it. 

46.  Is  there  any  system  of  assisting  the  tenants  adopted  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  in  my 
neighbourhood  there  is  one  landlord ; and  if  the  rest  were  like  him,  it  would  he  well.  He 
has  an  agent  that  comes  and  visits  the  lands,  and  says  what  improvements  are  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  soil.  ITe  pays  them  for  draining  and  fencing  their  land,  and  putting 
it  into  condition ; and  wherever  I see  the  people  employed,  though  the  wages  are  low, 
they  are  happy  and  comfortable. 

47.  Who  is  that  landlord  ? — Colonel  Bligh.  Mr.  Disney  is  the  agent. 

48.  Is  any  per  centage  or  additional  rent  put  on  the  tenant  in  consequence  of  that  outlay 
of  money? — No;  not  a bit. 

49.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  this  district  ? — It  was  very  prevalent 
a few  years  ago,  by  people  selling  to  others,  in  order  to  emigrate : it  is  not  so  much  so  now. 
A great  many  were  for  getting  in  upon  the  land,  in  some  way  or  another,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  now. 

50.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  or  turning  out  of  tenants,  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood - It  is  not  very  general.  There  is  some  extermination,  hut  it  is  not  for  that 

purpose ; it  is  where  they  run  behind  in  the  rent.  And  they  are  more  jealous  with  the 
tenantry  than  they  ought,  for  had  they  given  them  the  land  at  the  rent  they  gave  it  to 
others,  they  would  do  well.  If  they  gave  them  the  land  at  the  rent  they  gave  it  to  the 
new  ones,  they  need  not  be  removed. 

51.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — No ; the  middlemen 
found  it  too  troublesome  to  he  setting  their  lands,  and  they  got  out  of  it  themselves : they 
loimd  it  too  troublesome  to  get  the  rent. 

52.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the  large 
larmers  are  getting  richer  in  the  world  ?— No. 

53.  Are  the  small  fanners  getting  better  or  worse  in  their  circumstances  ? — Decidedly 
worse. 

-1'  labourers  getting  better  ? — No ; they  are  worse. 

oo.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages  ? — Under  the  rent 
payers.  ° J 

56.  What  is  the  usual  agreement  between  the  farmer  and  the  cottager  ? — I give  him  a 

ouse  and  about  two  roods  of  land  for  40.?.  a year,  a place  for  his  pig.  and  turf  bank,  where 
a„  7?  7 on  the  land.  I give  him  8r/.  in  summer  and  6 d,  in  winter,  without  diet : the  wages 
are  higher  near  the  town. 

■ ° *'  ^Ppose  he  requires  con-acre  potatoes,  what  is  the  usual  rate  charged? — It  is  accord- 

° v 6 TU®1%»  from  £6  to  £8—1  am  speaking  of  the  Irish  acre  all  along.  If  he  has  a 
YoveTYihPayS  f°r  land  *or  > and  iu  some  places  it  is  £3  for  the  half-year,  from  May  to 
■very  h er’  ?ear  towns  it  is  more ; £l  for  the  winter  half-year  for  a cow  and  calf.  And 
if  i tlle  labourers  would  he  if  they  were  all  employed,  and  we  could  be  very  happy 
e couid  them,  but  we  are  too  highly  taxed.  ‘ 


19/A  July,  1844. 
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58.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  orkn- 

uated  ? No.  I never  recollect  any  time  when  our  country  was  so  peaceable. 

59.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  instance, 
are  the  larger  estates  better  managed  than  those  of  small  proprietors ? — They  are  better 
managed,  because  they  are  generally  better  men,  and  more  humane  agents,  and  more  liberal 
tliau  the  small  ones  are. 

GO.  Do  you  fiud  there  is  any  difference  between  those  of  absentee  proprietors  and  those 
of  residents  ? — I think  the  absentees  generally  have  the  best  agents — the  most  gentlemanly 
agents.  . . 

61.  What  do  the  agents’  duties  generally  consist  in  ? — All  the  duties  I see  them  perform, 
ivith  very  rare  exceptions,  are  to  come  and  exact  the  rent  in  the  best  way  they  can : but 
they  should  come  and  see  that  every  thing  is  going  on  well ; to  see  how  they  are  getting 
on  ; to  visit  the  people  ; to  see  if  there  was  any  necessity  for  indulgence ; and  visit  the  pro- 
perty. But  that  is  not  the  case ; they  do  not  care  for  the  people,  so  that  they  can  get  the 
money. 

62. '  In  cases  where  the  landlord  finds  an  ejectment  necessary  to  recover  the  rent,  what 
is  the  usual  season  at  which  he  ejects  ? — That  is  according  to  his  own  ideas.  It  is  gene- 
rally at  the  July  sessions,  when  they  can  immediately  dispossess.  Where  they  have  a lease, 
they  have  six  months  for  redemption ; but  the  landlord  takes  care  to  possess  himself  of  the 
crop. 

63.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  setting  value  ? — It  comes  twice  a 
year.  It  is  1 Id.  in  the  pound  in  one  barony  upon  me,  and  it  is  down  from  that  to  10 ±d. 
bn  the  valuation  in  the  half-year.  We  think  it  very  high,  for  very  little  of  it  goes  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  There  is  nothing  I feel  more  oppressive  than  the  grand  jury 
laws,  because  the  grand  jury  are  sitting  there,  and  they  have  no  power  more  than  over 
one-fourth  of  the  cess : they  are  check-mated  by  the  law,  that  gives  them  no  control.  They 
have  merely  a check  over  the  roads  and  a few  officers.  They  got  us  to  pay  for  the  Shannon 
here,  and  they  might  as  well  he  getting  me  to  pay  for  sinking  a river  in  Italy  : they  will 
not  do  me  auy  good,  nor  any  one,  by  these  changes.  Then,  as  to  public  works,  it  is  very 
well  for  the  poor  to  be  employed ; but  we  have  to  pay  it  again  with  interest.  Then,  as  to 
the  Shannon,  it  is  thirty  miles  from  the  lower  end  of  this  count y. 

64.  Does  the  lower  end  pay  any  portion  of  it'? — Yes;  the  whole  twelve  baronies  pay  a 
portion.  The  bridge  of  Clonmellan  is  thirty  miles  from  the  Shannon.  As  to  the  police 
establishment,  I suggest  that  the  police  ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund ; and 
though  that  would  be  an  indirect  tax  upon  us,  it  would  please,  the  people  a great  deal  better. 
They  have  nothing  to  do  hut  walking  about.  We  pay  the  military  out  of  the  consolidated 
fund,  and  we  are  quite  happy  in  meeting  them  every  day ; but  the  man  that  touches  your 
pocket  every  day,  and  does  nothing  for  it,  you  are  not  so  happy  in  meeting  him.  They 
have  their  chiefs,  and  sub-chiefs,  and  deputy  chiefs ; and,  like  apothecaries’  boys,  are  run- 
ning' one  over  another  doing  nothing.  We  pay  them,  and  we  are  ourselves  very  muck 
distressed. 

65.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  number  of  the  constabulary  has  increased  in  the  county 
of  late  years  *? — Yes : they  never  die ; they  never  take  one  off ; they  live  for  ever.  There 
is  never  a vacancy  for  an  hour : it  stares  you  in  the  face  night,  noon,  and  morning.  I never 
saw  any  tiling  like  it.  They  are  located  over  the  country;  ancl  it  is  a terrible  thing  for  us, 
when  we  are  well  behaved,  we  are  paying  the  same  tax  as  when  the  country  was  in  con- 
fusion. 

66.  Have  you  as  many  military  in  the  country  as  you  had  formerly  ? — Yes ; we  have  more. 
They*  have  come  here  in  consequence  of  the  repeal. 

67.  Have  you  had  during  the  last  five  years  as  many  military  as  before? — Yes:  there 
was  not  in  this  county  for  a length  of  time  a regular  regiment,  nothing  but  a depot,  so  that 
it  did  some  good.  We  liked  the  military ; they  spent  their  money  amongst  us,  and  it  was 
of  great  service  in  the  neighbourhood. 

68.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — Suppose,  tor 
instance,  we  will  pay  the  poor  rate  very  shortly,  that  will  not  be  allowed  in  the  rent  due 
last  May,  it  will  be  allowed  in  the  November  rent. 

69.  When  was  the  rate  made  ? — We  struck  the  rate  last  Tuesday.  They  just  keep  us 
to  the  letter  of  the  law.  I have  met  with  cases  where  they  refused  it. 

7 0.  What  cases  were  those  ? — They  told  me  they  were  not  bound  to  give  credit  for  the 
poor  law  receipt  at  the  time. 

71.  Have  you  heard  of  any  case,  upon  authority  upon  which  you  can  rely,  in  which  the 

land- 


landlord  has  refused  to  allow  it  altogether  ? — Never. 


72.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — I do  not  expect  land- 

lords will  do  any  thing  you  tell  them,  for  they  are  as  badly  off  as  we  are.  If  you  ask dor 
any  reduction,  they  show  you  their  list  of  mortgages  and  interests,  and  they  want  all  they 
can  get  out  of  the  rents  to  repay  what  they  have  spent  in  foreign  countries,  and  their  an- 
cestors before  them.  , 

73.  What  do  you  consider  a reasonable  lease  to  encourage  a tenant  to  improve  ? 

it  ought  to  be  a lease  for  lives.  If  a farmer  could  get  his  sons  into  it,  they  would  say, 
long  as  we  can  pay  the  rent  it  is  our  own.”  They  -may  talk  of  agricultural  societies  ; 1 neT 
belonged  to  any,  and  never  will ; because  I think  it  is  learning  an  education  that  irnprov 
the  minds  of  the  people.  They  will  not  improve  the  land  till  they  have  an  interest  in  i ^ 
and  the  people  I saw  most  active  in  the  agricultural  societies  are  the  people  tkatvo  g 
give  no  leases ; and  they  have  done  it,  in  my  mind,  to  have  the  land  improved  by  111 
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tenants,  and  nothing  bettor.  There  is  a farmer  near  me  who  has  got  turnips  sown,  and 
there  are  no  cattle  to  eat  them.  What  is  the  use  of  going  on  on  that  system  ? They  have 
no  cattle,  nor  capital  to  buy  them.  Let  the  people  have  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and  their 
children  have  an  interest  too,  as  long  as  they  conduct  themselves  well.  Improve  the  peo- 
ple in  education,  and  the  people  will  improve  the  land  themselves. 

P 74.  Upon  what  do  you  found  that  opinion,  that  they  will  improve  the  land  themselves  ; 
do  you  see  any  instances  in  which,  when  they  arc  encouraged  by  leases,  they  do  improve,’ 
and  show  more  industry  ? — Yes,  they  do.  If  they  had  the  land  at  a fair  value,  they  would 
say  to  themselves,—"  Go  on ; it  is  ours  while  we  live : we  will  improve  it ; and  whatever 
we  do,  we  will  do  it  well.” 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Walter  Logan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ncwgrove,  four  miles  from  Mullingar,  in  the  barony  of  Moy- 
cashel. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  and  grazier  ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  What  number  of  acres  do  you  hold  ? — I hold  forty-six  acres  at  Newgrove,  where  I 
reside,  and  I have  about  260  acres  at  Gormalstown,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

4.  Is  it  a grazing  farm  ? — Tillage  and  grazing  both,  and  for  raising  stock,  and  fattening. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  wliich  you  are  acquainted  ? — Where  I live,  and  four-  or  five 
miles  round,  in  the  division  of  Rathconnell. 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — Yes,  it  is ; there 
is  improvement  in  the  tillage,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  laud,  and  in  grazing ; but 
there  is  vast  room  for  further  improvement  in  the  mode  of  cultivating.  The  manures  are 
farm-yard  manure,  bog  stuff,  and  gravel,  and  clay. 

7.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district? — Yes,  they 
have  a farming  society  in  this  county. 

8.  Has  it  done  much  good  ? — Yes,  I think  it  has  done  a good  deal  for  encouraging  the 
improvement  of  stock. 

9.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district  ? — Of  the  large  farms 
there  is  a good  portion  of  them  tilled,  and  a certain  portiou  of  the  small  farms. 

10.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  ? — They  grow,  first,  oats,  two  crops,  and  one 
crop  of  potatoes,  and  then  oats  again,  and  then  lay  it  down. 

11.  Is  that  the  usual  rotation  ?— Yes,  indeed,  I tliink  so ; and  some  put  potatoes  on  the 
ley  ground. 

12.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing? — Yes,  I think  they  are. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy? — No,  I do  not  tliink  there 
are  many.  I perceive  many  small  farmers  do  now  how  artificial  grass  seeds.  After  taking 
a few  crops  off,  it  remains  waste,  in  a state  of  nature. 

14.  In  what  maimer  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  ? — By  proposal. 

15.  Are  there  any  landlords  who  adopt  the  system  of  valuation  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of 
any- 

16.  Do  they  accept  the  proposal  of  the  highest  bidder  universally? — No.  not  always: 
some  do. 

they  give  any  preference  to  the  occupying  tenant? — Yes,  they  do;  provided 
they  find  him  a good  tenant,  who  pays  his  rent, 
m mat  *s  u.8ua,l  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — I should  think  about  26.?.  to  30s. 

19.  What  proportion  does  that  boar  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — The  poor  law  valuation 
is  pretty  much  the  rent  they  pay  upon  large  holdings.  It  may  bo  a shade  lower  in  some 
instances,  but  on  the  small  holdings  tlio  poor  law  valuation  is  considerably  higher. 

-0.  Is  the  rent  charged  upon  the  small  holdings  higher  than  it  is  upon  the  large  fanns  ? — 
?es,  I think  so,  a good  deal. 

^es  that  observation  of  yours  apply  as  well  to  what  is  held  under  proprietors,  as  to 
at  held  under  middlemen  ? — Under  middlemen  they  pay  more.  I think  the  landlord 
se  i a. little  higher  to  small  tenants.  The  competition  among  the  small  fanners  is  much 
ore  extensive  than  amongst  the  higher  class  of  farmers,  who  do  not  go  and  bid  higher 
against  each  other.  fa  fa  - 

vah  °9  y°m, know  proportion  the  usual  letting  value  bears  to  the  government 
valuation ' S0verument  valuation  is  -one-third  or  one-fourth  under  the  poor  law  . 

s.00.n  a^er  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — Generally  four 
months  after  it  is  due. 

i**  ^ere  any  system  of  paying  it  by  bills? — Yes,  with  some  who  have  not  the  means 
ok  ™E“ediately ; they  pass  their  hill,  and  pay  the  expenses  attending  it. 
cent  • T n v m-  -1  Pra°tice  in  this  country  ? — I cannot  well  say.  They  pay  six  per 
96 5 D 6 18  IQOre  than  the  private  interest,  I understand, 

at  wil]  ° tie  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Principally  by  lease,  but  many 

28  ID  ^enera*’  there  any  anxiety  to  obtain  leases  ? — I cannot  say  that  there  is.  . 
the  farm?  y°u.see  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improvement  of 
observed  it  t*?  W|10  at  compared  to  those  who  hold  by  lease?— I have  not 
eocourauem  + • ou^  aay  that  a person  holding  by  lease  would  naturally  have  more 

“■S  ent  to  improve ; and  I think  the  leases  are  too  short  for  extensive  improvements, 
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Mr.  Anthony  Sutton. 


29.  What  is  the  usual  lease  granted  ?— Twenty-one  years,  or  a life  ; sometimes  thirty 
one  years  and  two  lives  or  three  lives. 

30.  What  do  you  mean  hy  the  words  “ extensive  improvements do  you  mean  on  land 
or  on  buildings?— By  going  into  an  extensive  system  of  draining,  which  must  he  done  ex! 
tensively  upon  some  farms,  and  it  is  a very  expensive  process. 

31.  Have  you  ever  executed  any  drainage  ? — Yes,  I have  ; not  very  much. 

32.  How  much  an  acre  do  you  think  it  cost  you? — Tenpence  a perch,  or  Is.  the  stone 
drains  in  the  centre  of  the  main  drains. 

33.  Can  you  say  what  an  acre  cost  you  ? — I cannot  say. 

34.  In  how  many  crops  were  you  repaid  ? — I cannot  say. 

35.  Do  the  landlords  assist  the  tenants  in  permanent  improvements? — No,  I do  not 
think  they  do  here. 

36.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  have  been 
connected,  or  any  extensive  ejectments  of  tenants  ? — There  have  been  some,  hut  not  any 
extensive  system. 

37.  With  what  objects? — I do  not  know.  If  it  is  not  for  improving  the  estate,  and  to 
do  away  with  the  mud  cabins,  I cannot  conceive  any  other,  and  to  lessen  the  number  of 
the  population. 

38.  To  what  size  are  those  farms  generally  increased  ? — Twenty  or  thirty  acres. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  is  the  condition  of  the  large  fanners  im- 
proving in  the  world  ? — Indeed  I believe  they  are  pretty  stationary.  I cannot  say  they  are 
improving ; if  any  tiring,  the  contrary. 

40.  Is  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — I think  not. 

41.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving? — No,  they  are  not;  they  are  rather 
deteriorating. 

42.  What  do  the  labourers  usually  pay  for  their  cottages? — I cannot  say.  I have 
cottiers  myself,  and  I charge  them  a guinea  for  their  house,  and  a little  garden  of  half  a 
rood. 

43.  How  much  a day  do  you  pay? — Half  the  year  6d.  a day,  and  the  other  half  8 d. 

44.  Have  they  con-acre  from  you  ? — Yes,  but  they  pay  for  it.  They  have  the  grass  fora 
cow;  I charge  them,  however,  £1  14s.  a year  for  it. 

45.  What  do  they  pay  an  acre  for  the  ground  for  the  con-acre  potatoes  ? — Eight  pounds. 

46.  Can  employment  be  obtained  for  the  labourers  ? — Yes,  at  times  of  the  year.  I should 
say,  at  the  commencement  of  harvest  in  August,  until  November  or  December,  they  are 
sure  to  get  employment ; then  there  is  a cessation  of  work  till  the  spring  season. 

47.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  during  the  busy  season  ? — Tenpence  ; but  at  harvest  they 
earn  la.,  sometimes  more. 

48.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  any. 

49.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  Is.  6 cl.  a year,  9 d.  in 
the  pound  half-yearly. 

50.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  first 
gale  the  tenant  pays  after  the  poor  rate.  I would  state  the  grounds  upon  which  I come 
to  the  opinion  that  neither  the  class  of  labourers  or  farmers  are  improving.  I think  the 
cause  of  it  is  a want  of  means  among  the  farmers ; they  are  not  able  to  employ  the  poor; 
they  have  not  the  means,  and  even  those  who  have  the  means,  if  they  have  not  long  leases 
also,  they  do  not  employ  as  many  as  they  would  if  they  had  that  encouragement.  And  I 
think  the  cause  of  the  farmers  being  so  poor  is  the  high  rent,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
competition  there  is  among  them  for  land.  That  competition  is  brought  on  by  the  great 
population,  and  no  manufacturers  in  the  country ; they  are  all  looking  for  land,  and  hence 
it  is  it  goes  beyond  its  natural  value  ; and  I would  trace  that  to  the  40a.  franchise:  it  com- 
menced about  that  time,  and  brought  on  this  great  competition  for  land. 

51.  Do  you  think  that  the  land,  if  properly  cultivated,  could  be  made  to  produce  more 
food? — Yes,  I am  satisfied  it  would.  It  is  not  half,  nor  a quarter,  cultivated:  they  have 
not  the  means  to  do  it,  though  they  are  well  inclined ; and  those  who  have  the  means,  do 
not  cultivate  it  as  they  would  if  they  had  long  leases.  The  rent  of  oat  con-acre  is  from  £4 
to  £6. 

52.  In  what  do  the  agents’  duties  generally  consist  ? — Many  agents  have  great,  powers 
in  the  way  of  executing  leases.  The  whole  management  of  the  property  is  left  to  them,  and 
they  have  great  influence  over  their  landlords,  I consider. 

53.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — The  county  cesa  re- 
quires to  be  corrected;  it  is  a very  heavy  tax,  coming  twice  a year,  and  it  cornea  when 
money  is  not  very  plenty.  We  were  in  hopes  it  would  be  reduced,  but  it  has  not  been  so. 
If  it  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  poor  rate,  for  the  landlord  to  pay  half,  it  would  be  some 
ease  to  the  little  holder. 

54.  W ould  you  propose  that  system  to  be  introduced  where  there  are  leases  ? — I merely 
throw  it  out  that  it  would  be  some  relief. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Anthony  Sutton,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Collinstown;  about  ten  miles  north-east  of  this. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  both  a farmer  and  shopkeeper.  . 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — Fifty  acres.  It  is  principally  meadow  a 
grazing. 
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W]  at  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  that  you  can  give  us  infor- 

*:  VVoJ_The  baronies  of  Castletowndelvin  and  Demiforo. 

r °Ts  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district?— It  is  improving. 
r In  what  particulars?— Heretofore  it  was  almost  universally  the  practice  to  exhaust 
the  land  and  lay  it  out  without  any  seeds  whatever ; now  they  are  generally  adopting  the 
lan  of  so  win0-  grass  seeds. 

P . ^r]mt  ai.Q  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Chiefly  animal  manures,  with  some  compost 

S^e  therein y farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — There  is  one 
in  this  town. 

i]  Does  it  extend  to  your  district  ( — Yes. 

10.  Has  it  been  doing  much  good  ? — It  is  calculated  to  do  a great  deal  of  good. 

II  lVhat  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — 1 think  the  average  is  about 

twenty-five  acres.  * 

12.' Is  that  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  met  with  in  the  country? — From  thirty 
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t0 13/ IVhat  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  ? — They  are  generally  adopting  first  a green 
crop,"  then  corn,  and  then  laying  down  in  grass  seeds. 

14.  What  was  the  course  they  used  to  adopt  formerly  ? — To  exhaust  the  land  by  a succes- 
sion of  corn  crops,  and  then  to' let  it  lie  to  come  to  as  it  would. 

15.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing,  or  otherwise  ? — I rather  think  they  are  on  the 
increase,  because  we  had  a few  wet  harvests,  and  now  the  farmers  are  anxious  to  get  land 

gas  there  been  any  great  difference  in  that  respect  ? — I could  not  say  that  there  was 
to  any  great  extent ; hut  it  is  rather  on  the  increase. 

17.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  in  your  neighbourhood? — 

I know  very  few ; it  is  a bad  system. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  valuation  ? — 
It  is  mostly  by  proposal ; valuation  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

19.  What  persons  are  employed  to  value  ? — I believe  they  are  appointed  by  the  landlord. 

I believe  in  one  case  Mr.  Reynell,  who  has  been  examined  before  you,  valued  the  land  my 
brother  took ; hut  mostly  speaking,  they  are  appointed  by  the  landlord. 

20.  What  class  of  persons  does  lie  in  general  appoint  ? — I should  say  the  large  farmers. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — I think  the  average  of 
good  land  would  be  about  30s. 

22.  What  would  it  bo  valued  at  in  the  poor  law  valuation? — The  poor  law  valuation  has 
been  founded  upon  the  government  valuation.  They  all  went  by  what  we  call  Mr.  Griffith’s 
valuation. 

23.  Does  the  government  valuation  differ  at  all  from  tlio  usual  setting  value  of  land  ? — 
It  is  about  one-seventh  lower.  Land  valued  by  Mr.  Griffith  at  24 s.  is  up  to  28.?.,  particu- 
larly if  let  by  proposal. 

24.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  duo  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — From  three  to  six 
months. 

25.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? — Farmers  arc  not 
the  class  of  people  who  take  money  from  the  loan  funds,  it  is  the  tradesmen. 

26.  Do  they  have  recourse  to  local  usurers? — I know  very  few  instances  of  that. 

27.  Do  they  often  have  recourse  to  bills  in  the  payment  of  rent  ? — That  is  the  exception 
to  the  rule.  Few  gentlemen  like  to  have  to  do  with  bills. 

28.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By  distress 
generally,  and  I have  known  of  people  being  served  with  notice  to  quit,  but  only  one  case 
where  they  were  served  with  a process,  as  if  for  goods  sold  and  delivered ; but  in  general 
it  is  by  distress. 

29.  Do  the  farmers  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  in  the  district  ? — The  middlemen  arc  rather  the  exception ; for  instance, 
I hold  part  of  the  farm  I mentioned  under  a middleman. 

30.  Are  there  many  properties  held  under  the  courts  ? — Very  few : there  was  a few 
years  ago,  hut  they  have  been  sold  off. 

31.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  under  the  courts? — Very  had.  The  land  I am 
apon  was  under  the  courts  while  the  landlord  was  a minor,  and  they  are  improving  now 
since  he  came  of  age  and  was  able  to  look  after  his  interests — it  is  natural  to  suppose  so. 

32.  Is  he  a resident  there  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Very  much  at  will. 

34.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  advantageous  to  the  tenants  to  hold  in  that  way  ? — Decidedly 
not ; there  is  a want  of  stimulus  for  improvements. 

35.  Ia  there  any  anxiety  for  leases  at  their  present  rents  ? — I think,  in  general,  people 
would  rather  prefer  a lease,  but  that  is  a point  I am  not  very  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
upon.  I know  they  are  very  anxious  for  leases,  but  if  the  rents  are  too  high  they  make  an 
exception. 

36.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord  or  tenant  ?— Gene- 
rauv  by  the  tenant : of  course  I know  exceptions.  My  own  landlord  has  given  me  an 

owance  once — Mr.  Barlow  Smythe. 

m,  1 ’ r 0 J-ou  ^ow  of  any  system  of  allowance  by  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
uni1"6  no*  a 8yBVm  in  any  portion  of  our  district  with  which  I am  acquainted,  except 
pST  of  Wilson’s  Hospital,  they  are  allowed  slates  in  most  cases  latterly. 
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19th  July,  1844.  38.  Have  they  any  arrangement  about  the  improvements  of  the  land?— There  ' 

agriculturist  appointed  on  the  Hospital  estate.  18  an 

■ 39.  By  whom  is  that  agriculturist  paid? — I suppose  it  comes  out  of  this  property  v 

Sutton,  jjatoilton  appointed  liim ; I do  not  know  by  whom  he  is  paid.  He  is  not  paid  1 nf 
tenantry,  but  he  is  a decided  advantage  to  the  tenantry.  1 Y “e 

40.  What  is  his  duty? — He  gets  a large  quantity  of  seeds  of  a very  good  descrinti 
from  Dublin,  and  has  them  deposited  with  this  man,  and  they  go  and  get  what  they  w °n 

41.  Do  they  pay  for  them  ? — They  give  twelve  months’  credit  upon  it,  and  that  is 
own  landlord’s  plan. 

42.  What  is  his  system  ? — To  appoint  a man  to  get  home  a large  quantity  of  seeds  fr 
Dublin ; then  the  tenants  go  to  him  and  say,  we  want  so  much  seed,  no  matter  what  it  ^ 
and  then  they  get  it,  and  the  merchant  in  Dublin  gives  twelve  months’  credit,  and  they  a*9' 
paid.  Next  spring,  this  man  goes  among  the  tenants,  and  collects  the  seed  money  as  if  it 
was  rent ; and  I consider  that  a very  good  plai^. 

43.  Do  they  pay  regularly  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

44.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  your  district? — I have  known  of 
some  instances  of  it,  but  I think  it  is  the  exception. 

45.  In  what  cases? — I have  known  a few  cases  of  it,  but  the  landlord  was  willing  in 
those  cases.  I have  known  of  cases  where  the  tenant  went  to  him,  and  said  the  ]and°did 
not  suit  him,  or  he  had  got  a situation,  and  asked  him  to  allow  him  to  sell  his  interest  in 
the  lease : he  would  say,  “ If  you  get  me  a tenant  I have  no  objection  to,  I will  consent.'’ 
I know  a case  of  that  sort  under  Lord  Longford. 

46.  Had  the  tenant  made  any  particular  improvement,  or  any  thing  to  take  him  out  of 
the  general  class  of  tenants  ? — He  might  have  had  a low  lease,  and  that  made  an  interest 
in  the  land. 

47.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  the  sale  of  an  interest  in  land  held  at  will  ?— No,  I 
do  not  think  I do  ; I am  almost  sure  I do  not,  for  tire  landlord  does  not  like  it. 

48.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I know  of  only 
one  instance  in  tins  district  in  the  last  five  years;  it  is  not  much  carried  out  here  now. 

49.  In  that  case,  were  there  many  people  turned  out? — This  instance  I am  alludiiwto, 
was  where  my  brother-in-law  took  the  land.  There  were  four  families  upon  the  place ; they 
were  provided  for  in  some  other  way,  and  there  was  no  bad  feeling. 

50.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  ? — It  is  greatly  on  the  decrease, 
landlords  are  so  much  opposed  to  it,  and  very  justly ; they  think  it  a ruinous  system. 

51.  How  do  they  contrive  to  prevent  it? — There  is  a clause  in  their  leases  to  prevent  it. 

52.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  arc  the  large  farmers  get- 
ting better  in  the  world  ? — Oh  yes,  they  are. 

53.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  in  the  world?— Yes ; they  are  improving  their 
system  of  farming,  and  that  has  added  to  then-  comforts. 

54.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  do  you  consider  that  they  are  improving? — lam 
afraid  not ; my  impression  is  that  they  are  not.  Labourers  are  increasing,  and  the  demand 
for  their  labour  is  not  increasing. 

55.  Under  whom,  in  general,  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages,  and  what  do  they  pay 
for  them?— If  a labourer  is  working  with  a gentleman,  they  generally  build  those  cottages 
tor  them ; but  there  arc  a great  many  exceptions  where  they  arc  not  under  gentlemen.  I 
have  known  some  have  liberty  to  build  a small  house ; and  sometimes  I have  known  them 
get  that  from  people  in  very  little  better  condition  than  themselves. 

56~P°y°?  know  what  they  P-W  for  them?— For  half  an  acre  of  land  and  a house,  they 
pay  £2  10s.  m my  district. 

57.  Do  they  pay  it  in  money  or  day’s  work  ?— In  money,  generally, 
i 4 ° theJSet  employment  from  the  fanners? — Sometimes  they  do,  at  other  times 
they  do  not.  I have  a man  working  for  me  who  has  a house  rented  from  a farmer. 

. N"  * 1S  ™,e  raf®  °f  wages  generally  ? — Tenpencc  a day  in  summer,  and  eightpence 
m the  winter.  Tenpence  is  what  I pay  myself. 

60.  Does  the  con-acre  prevail? — Yes,  very  extensively. 

61.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  their  con-acre  ground  ?— Eight  pounds  an  acre  for 
goodiand.  That  is  quite  the  usual  price  for  good  land. 

b2.  How  is  that  payment  recovered  ?— By  the  sale  of  the  produce.  I know  of  no  other. 
V*  je  7°"  e™r  known  the  farmer  sell  the  produce  for  the  rent  ?— Yes;  or  sue  him 
as  for  goods  sold  and  delivered. 

64.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district?— I know  of  none  in  these 
five  years.  We  are  very  quiet  and  peaceable. 

e^UyjdifG!!nce  in  the  mauaSemGnt  of  estates ; for  instance,  are  the  estates 
ot  absentee  landlords  better  managed  than  those  of  residents  ? — I think  the  residentland- 
5 ?at  is  m-Y  own  opinion.  I know  exceptions  to  that,  too ; but, 
generally  speaking,  the  landlords  who  are  there  to  look  after  it  are  the  best. 

WW  Z.  Tmg  f°J  r®C0vermS  rent>  ^es  it  often  go  on  to  a sale  ?-Indeed,  I have 
known  it  very  frequently  to  go  to  a sale. 

NovemEat  “ Seasou  for  eatering  upon  farms  in  your  district  ?— May  a»d 

eip6JmS+ffer7P^Cnlar/eaSOn  ^fteyear,  in  which,  more  than  another,  they  bring 
ejectments  for  the  recovery  of  rent  ?-No,  I think  not.  . 

our  tprmln  1?  s;lS'SestionV°  Offer  ?-If  we  had  but  a protection  at  the  expiration  rf 
our  term  to  be  paid  for  our  outlay,  there  would  be  a great  many  improvements.  I W 
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h it  four  years  ago  myself  got  forty  acres  of  land,  upon  which  I had  laid  out  £100  in 
fr°  • alKi  draining.  Originally  it  was  in  a ruinous  condition  with  con-acreing,  and  if  my 
topped  to-morrow,  not  sixpence  should  I get  for  it ; on  the  contrary,  I should  expect 
* et  an  increase  of  rent,  in  consequence  of  the  money  I had  laid  out.  It  is  hard  to  expect 
that  a man  will  improve  under  such  a system. 

To!  Do  you  think  there  are  many  persona  who  would  do  what  you  have  done,  if  security 
ivere' held' out  that  they  would  have  some  compensation? — Yes:  but  I was  considered  a 
fool  for  doing  it  under  the  circumstances. 

71.  If  they  had  security  that  there  would  he  a reasonable  remuneration  in  money,  the 
eopie  would  improve  ? — Yes,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  nothing  would  tend  more  to  improve 
the  country  than  that.  I am  sure  there  is  a great  want  of  capital.  If  there  was  a facility 
of  getting  money  upon  a six  and  nine  months’  bill,  upon  good  security,  we  should  get  on  a 
little  better  then. 

[ The  witness  withdrew. J 

Mr.  Richard  Ring,  sworn  and  examined. 

I.  Where  do  you  reside? — Bunbrusna,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

2!  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I held  a public  situation  at  the  Farrer  school,  which  is 
broken  up : it  is  now  an  agricultural  school ; aud  I have  an  annuity  from  my  father.  I was 
master  of  that  school  thirty  years. 

3.  Do  you  hold  any  land? — Yes,  in  Bunbrusna.  Altogether  I have  about  thirty-six  acres; 
I have  a lease  of  only  thirty. 

4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  that  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — 
I think  it  a hardship  that  the  tenant  should  have  to  pay  rent  for  land  covered  with  public 
roads.  Mr.  Nugent  took  off  lately  all  the  rent  from  the  roads,  feeling  for  the  tenants. 

5.  Was  the  farm  yon  hold  taken  upon  a proposal,  or  upon  valuation  ? — It  is  part  of  the 
property  of  the  Incorporated  Society,  under  whom  I hold,  and  I took  it  on  proposal ; they 
put  ou  the  rent. 

6.  In  what  shape  did  you  propose  ? — To  the  hoard. 

7.  How  did  you  propose  ? — I had  three  or  four  sous,  and  there  was  a farm  of  tlieirs  out 
of  lease,  and  the  hoard  gave  it  me,  considering  my  long  services ; and  they  put  ou  the 
rent. 

8.  Was  it  an  acreable  rent  ? — Yes. 

9.  How  did  that  appear  ? — The  order  was  for  30*.  an  acre ; but  in  the  lease  the  rent- 
charge  was  added,  and  it  is  all  in  a lump  : but  it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 

10.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  conceive  you  have  under  roads,  and  what  difference 
does  it  make  to  you  ? — As  near  as  I can  tell,  one  acre  and  three  roods ; and  the  rent  of  that 
would  be  £2  12s.  Gd. ; grand  jury  cess,  3s.  8%d. ; the  police  and  poor  rate,  2s.  2id. ; and 
the  rent-charge  about  2s.  O^ci. : so  that  I conceive  I pay  £3  Os.  did.  more  than  1 should 
wish  to  pay,  for  I make  very  little  use  of  the  road.  It  is  a public  road  for  all  the  cars. 

II.  Was  tbe  road  of  its  present  widjbh  when  you  took  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

12.  Have  you  ever  made  any  complaint  or  application  to  the  landlords,  or  the  agent,  that 
you  were  paying  for  land  you  had  not  got  ? — The  only  application  I made  to  the  agent  was 
iu  consequence  of  my  improvements  in  building,  and  draining,  and  planting,  and  ditching; 
and  I found  fault  with  the  agent  that  ho  did  not  give  me  more  abatement  than  to  those  who 
had  made  no  improvements. 

13.  You  mean  you  found  fault  with  liim  because  he  did  not  give  you  the  abatement  he 
made  to  the  other  tenants  ? — Yes.  I have  another  observation.  My  own  impression  is,  that 
the  rents  are  not  too  high  in  proportion  to  the  land,  and  that  the  landlords  are  more  spoken 
against  than  they  ought  to  he.  I think  the  cess  is  too  high,  and  the  salaries  paid  to  the 
county  officers  are  too  high. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  David  Harton,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Mullingar. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  occupy  ? — I am  land  surveyor  and  valuator.  I have  been 
al’P01^e<^  by  the  board  of  guardians  to  revise  the  poor  law  valuations. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  acquainted  ? — Tho  Mullingar"  union. 

, general,  are  they  principally  arable  or  grazing  farms? — Both:  there  is  more  in 
tillage  than  grazing.  1 J b 

. 5 • *s  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  iu  the  district,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — It  is 
improving,  but  very  slowly : they  are  beginning  to  grow  green  crops,  which  the  lower  class 
armers  did  not  a few  years  ago,  and  they  have  begun  to  drain. 

~fe  “ere  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — There  is  an 
agricultural  society. 

7.  Is  there  an  agricultural  school? — No,  not  in  this  union.  . 

7s  there  not  one  at  Farrer? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  a public  ono ; they  take  iu  children, 

and  they  pay  so  much  a year. 

rally  by  pro^  n^uner  ^ ^ie  rent  generally  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation? — Gene- 

1?'  fe?  tu?ual  to  accept  the  highest  bidder  ?— Yes,  tho  highest  bidder  is  generally  taken. 
fctsfor  £2*u*eeU^rate  °f  avera6e  S00(1  lan(l  in  tbe  union?— Prime  land  generally 

12  ^Part^II^01^011  d°eS  bCar  t0  tllG  Sovo,’umeut  6i  Poor  law  valuation  ?— About 
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one-tenth  more  than  the  poor  law  valuation : the  government  valuation  is  about  one-sixth 
under  the  poor  law.  , ' 1 

13.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease? — The  middling  classes  hold 
generally  by  lease : the  small  farmers  are  tenants-at-will. 

14.  Do  they  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  middle- 
men  ? — No ; there  are  not  many  middlemen  in  the  union. 

15.  Can  you  tell  us  any  system  in  relation  to  permanent  improvements  pursued  by  the 
landlord  and  tenantry  upon  any  estate  ? — No ; the  improvements  made  are  generally  bv 
the  tenant.  Some  are  allowed  for  draining  the  lands  and  for  building  a house.  Some  land' 
lords  allow  them  one-half,  others  allow  them  timber  and  slates,  others  do  not. 

16.  Is  there  much  allowance  made? — Very  little ; it  is  generally  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  tenant. 

17.  Is  there  much  improvement  effected? — Very  little. 

IS.  Is  there  much  room  for  improvement  upon  the  land  you  have  been  over?— Yes  a 
great  deal  in  this  union. 

19.  You  have  been  a good  deal  about  in  your  capacity  of  surveyor,  what  do  you  under- 
stand from  the  people  themselves  to  be  the  reason  why  they  do  not  exert  themselves  to 
make  more  improvements  upon  the  laud  ? — The  middle  class,  the  large  farmers,  generally 
have  leases,  and  they  graze  more ; the  small  farmers  are  confined  to  tillage,  and  they  have 
no  leases,  and  do  not  wish  to  make  any  improvements.  Some  that  have  got  leases  have 
improved  their  lands  ; they  are  not  encouraged  by  them  landlords  to  improve  their  lands. 

20.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ encouraged?” — If  they  expend  their  money  they  are  never 
allowed  any  tiling  afterwards  by  the  landlord. 

21.  If  there  was  any  system  by  which  they  were  repaid,  do  you  think  there  is  a disposi- 
tion to  exert  themselves  ? — Yes,  I think  there  is. 

22.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  would  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  onlv 
suggestion  I would  offer  would  be,  that  leases  should  be  given  to  the  small  tenants  in  the 
country,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  for  any  improvements  they  might  make. 

23.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders  to  take  leases  at  their  present 
rents? — Yes,  I think  that  they  would  be  very  anxious  to  get  leases;  and  if  there  was 
drainage,  or  any  other  public  improvement  of  that  nature,  that  would  give  employment  to 
the  very  small  tenants,  it  would  bo  of  great  importance. 

24.  Is  there  any  drainage  going  on  in  this  neighbourhood  under  the  Board  of  Works?— 
No. 

25.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  ? — I believe  not. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


• Athlon e,  Saturday,  20th  July,  1844. 

Mr.  Henry  Gilligan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Capnalcelly,  two  miles  from  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A general  farmer.  I hold  fifty-three  acres  of  land  here, 
and  sixty-five  in  Roscommon. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  ten  miles 
round  tliis  town. 

4.  In  general  is  it  a district  containing  more  arable  land  than  grazing  ? — It  contains  more 
tillage  than  pasture  land. 

5.  In  your  opinion,  does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ? — Yes,  if  there  was  capital. 

6.  What  description  of  improvement  ? — To  reclaim  the  bottom  lands,  and  fence  them, 
and  gravel  them. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is,  except 
that  we  have  a better  description  of  stock  than  we  had  heretofore. 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ?— There  is  only 
one  fanning  society  in  Westmeath,  about  three  miles  from  this  town ; and  one  agricultural 
school  within  ten  miles. 

9.  Do  you  know  the  terms  on  which  hoys  are  received  into  the  school  ? — No,  I do  not. 

10.  Has  the  farming  society  or  school  done  much  good? — I cannot  say  what  great  good 
they  have  done.  They  give  some  little  premiums,  and  they  have  ploughing  matches,  and 
they  give  the  farmers  prizes. 

1 1 . What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — From  forty  to  fifty  Irish  acres. 

12.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  they  grow? — They  generally  grow  oats, 
"barley,  and  potatoes,  and  some  wheat,  but  it  is  the  scarcest  crop.  Oats  is  the  most  general 
crop  they  grow. 

13.  Wh$t  is  the  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms  ?— From  sixty  to  100  ; hut  there  are 
very  few  of  them  on  this  side  of  the  country — there  are  some  on  the  Roscommon  a e- 
There  are  none  on  this  side  of  Roscommon : this  is  a barren  soil,  and  there  are  no  large 
grazing  farms  here. 

14.  Axe  the  grazing  farms  increasing,  or  the  reverse? — No,  I think  they  are  decreasing. 

A great  many  of  these  graziers  are  setting  their  lands  to  tenants : stock  fell  off,  and  a grea 
deal  is  in  tillage.  They  are  setting  their  lands  in  tillage.  . . 

15.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No ; there  may  he  thirty 
Jiving  upon  one,  and  100  living  upon  the  other. 
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16.  Arc  they  generally  comfortable  ? — They  are  like  othor  poor  tenants  there. 

17. ’  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed,  when  farms  are  to  let  ? — It  is  by  proposal.  There 
is  no  valuation  between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  by  proposal  and  private  contract  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant.  There  are  no  valuators. 

13.  Does  the  landlord  take  the  highest  offer  ? — Yes,  generally,  if  he  gets  a good  solvent 
tenant.  But  if  it  is  a poor  tenant,  lie  will  not  give  liim  it  at  the  highest  offer.  Ho  chooses 
the  most  solvent  tenant  to  take  it : I think  he  gives  it  him  if  ho  is  the  highest-  There 
are  some  landlords  like  to  get  half  a year  s rent  in  hand,  or  a year's  rent,  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  rent. 

19.  Do  they  give  credit  for  that  when  the  lease  expires  ? — Yes ; sometimes  it  is  left  to 
run  as  a fine,  and  sometimes  it  is  returned  back  in  five,  or  ten  instalments. 

20.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Yes,  if  he  is  solvent. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  per  acre?— It  is  generally,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  from  30s.  to  £2,  good  land : then  the  rent  of  other  land  is  from  1 2s.  (id.  to  £ I . 

22.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  setting  value,  in  tliis  district,  hear  to  the  poor  law- 
valuation? — The  poor  law  valuation  in  tins  union  is  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  in 
some  cases  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  the  present  rent,  in  almost  all  cases,  unless  where 
there  are  very  old  leases,  and  a fine  given. 

23.  What  proportion  is  there  between  the  usual  letting  value  and  the  government  valu- 
ation ? — The  government  valuation  is  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  the 
letting  value  ; unless  where  there  are  fines,  as  I said. 

24.  Then  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  government  valuation  is,  in  some  cases,  higher 
than  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  something  higher ; it  may  be  five 
per  cent,  higher,  or  four  per  cent,  higher,  than  the  government  valuation. 

25.  Which  is  the  highest  of  the  two  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  something  higher  than 
the  government  valuation,  upon  an  average,  all  round,  because  they  have  taken  in  the  town 
fields,  which  they  ought  not  to  have  taken  in  at  so  high  a rent. 

26.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — It  is  very  often 
demanded  upon  the  very  day  it  becomes  due  by  some  landlords.  It  is  generally  the  modus  in 
tliis  country  to  pay  one  half-year  within  the.  other ; that  is  what  we  call  English  tenants. 
But  when  there  is  any  hostility  between  the  agent  and  the  tenant,  there  have  been  instances 
where  it  was  called  for  the  very  day  it  was  due,  and  was  paid  the  third  day  after  it  fell 
due.  But  the  custom  is,  that  it  is  paid  one  half-year  before  the  other  half-year  falls  due. 

27.  Is  there  any  system  in  this  country  of  paying  rent  by  bills? — No.  In  some  cases  it 
is  so,  hut  there  is  no  system.  When  they  want  to  got  the  rent,  they  have  to  go  to  the  hank, 
or  to  the  loan  fund. 

28.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund? — Generally,  the  small  tenants,  of 
from  three  to  nine  acres,  depend  upon  the  loan  funds. 

29.  Is  that  system  doing  them  good? — No,  it  is  doing  them  harm. 

30.  Are  there  auy  local  usurers  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — No,  I cannot  call  them  usurers ; 
they  do  not  charge  more  than  six  per  cent,  for  the  money. 

31.  What  mode  is  more  generally  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  tenants  that  cannot 
pay? — If  they  have  means  they  arc  called  upon  for  the  rent ; and  if  they  do  not  pay  it, 
they  are  then  distrained  by  the.  agent  for  the  rent,  and  tho  cattle  are  impounded,  and.  in 
fourteen  or  twenty-one  days  they  are  auctioned ; and  if  that  is  not  enough  to  pay,  they  aro 
ejected  and  turned  out. 

32.  Are  those  auctions  frequently  hold  ? — No,  it  is  almost  a rarity  to  see  them.  You 
might  see  three  or  four  in  the  course  of  a year  or  so  ; hut  you  may  not  see  one. 

33.  What  is  the  expense  to  the  person  distrained,  when  it  proceeds  to  a sale  ? — If  they 
nnpouud  they  charge  2s.  (id.  for  each  driver,  and  when  they  are  impounded  they  charge 
4d.  a beast  for  being  impounded  ; and  then  there  must  bo  a hail  bond  passed  (I  got  well 
versed  in  it,  I had  to  do  it  myself),  or  the  cattlo  remain  in  it  for  fourteen  days ; and  then 
the  owner  takes  them  to  the  next  town  to  be  sold,  if  lie  is  not  able  to  pay  tho  rent. 

34.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — If  there 
are  arrears  of  rent,  they  are  generally  given  on  account.  If  there  are  no  arrears,  and  ono 
is  paid  before  the  other  falls  due,  tho  receipt  is  given  for  that  gale,  no  matter  when  it  falls 
aue^  It  specifies  the  gale,  and  the  time  it  falls  due. 

3o.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  aro  there  many 
? — YeS)  ttiere  810  a Sootl  many  middlemen. 

, dt)'  ■ , at  c^a83  °f  tenants  are  best  off- — those  who  hold  under  the  proprietors,  or  under. 

e nnddiemen  ? — Those  under  the  proprietors  are  better  off. 

, *7 ' there  any  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes ; they  are 
nest  off.  I Lave  often  been  called  out  as  valuator.  A tenant  had  been  paring  too  high 
m£ent,1an^  I aud  another  farmer  were  called  out,  and  tho  court  gave  in  to  our  valuation. 
J-uey  do  not  call  for  any  rent  till  a year’s  rent  is  due  ; sometimes  not  till  three  half-years’ 
316  + v ^key  arc  the  best  off,  becauso  the  courts  pay  tithes  for  them;  and  if  the  lands 
the  time  k 1<3t’  tako  tliat  *nto  consideration,  and  make  an  abatement,  according  to 

38.  Was  that  the  property  of  a minor  you  were  called  upon  to  value  ? — No  ; the  man 
g°t  lumself  embarrassed,  and  he  was  tenant  for  life. 

cam  ‘ +]±0W  Were  tlie  abatements  made  ? — The  tenantry,  upon  the  consent  of  the  receiver, 
and' tut6  and  tolcl  mc  they  came  by  the  advice  of  the  receiver  to  get  the  lands  valued, 

“ tol(l  them  he  thought  the  court  would  adopt  it,  upon  the  representation  of  two 

jyspecta,ble  men, 


.20 th  July,  1844. 
Mr.  Henry  Gilligan. 
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20  A- July,  1844. 
Mr.  Henry  Gilligan* 


SeeLord  Cast  lema  ine's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  34. 


40.  Did  the  creditors  agree  to  give  a reduction  ? — They  did  not  interfere  at  all  n 
creditors  were  willing  to  take  whatever  assets  they  could  get,  beyond  paying  the  head  ^ 

41.  Was  that  reduction  actually  made  ? — Yes,  it  was.  ° rent- 

42.  And  the  receiver  received  the  reduced  rent  ? — Yes,  the  very  value  that  we  put 

the  land ; and  he  said  it  was  a very  fair  value.  He  had  ridden  over  the  lands  himself  ^°j 
thought  it  a fair  value.  1 an(l 

43.  What  is  the  general  arrangement  about  tithes  in  this  country  ? The  arransei 

is,  that  the  landlord  puts  seventy-five  per  cent,  upon  the  tenant — that  is,  most  laudl  d 
do ; the  courts  do  not  do  so.  I am  under  a composition.  I have  the  receipts  here  j 
here  is  the  act  passed  in  1823  ; it  was  settled  in  the  parish  where  I live  in  1824.  l’+  Jt 
a lease  in  182G,  at  one  guinea  per  acre,  of  fifty-three  acres,  under  the  uncle  of  the  prese^ 
Lord  Castlemaine.  1 1 

44.  Did  you  take  it  upon  proposal  ? — I made  a verbal  agreement  with  the  deceased  Lord 
Castlemaine  at  a guinea  an  acre  ; then  from  that  very  year  to  the  present  time  I had  to  ua 
tithe,  though  the  parish  was  under  composition  at  the  time  I took  out  my  lease.  * * 

45.  W as  your  agreement  not  to  pay  the  composition? — There  was  not  a word  said 
about  it.  This  was  a penal  lease.  There  was  double  the  rent,  and  double  the  tithe  • but  it 
is  on  a wrong  stamp ; it  is  £ 1 20  a year,  and  they  put  it  on  a wrong  stamp. 

46.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — The  smaller  number  hold  at 
will. 


47.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms? — Not  Is.  do  they  get  for  their  improvements. 

48.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  landlords  assisting  in  the  improvements? — No;  in  other 
districts  there  are  instances  of  their  giving  assistance.  If  a fanner  builds  the  walls  of  a 
good  house,  and  makes  the  house  two  stories  high,  and  the  landlord  strikes  out  the  plan 
some  landlords  will  roof  the  house,  and  put  in  the  windows ; but  my  landlord  does  not  do 
that : they  are  the  fewest  in  number. 

49.  Are  they  increasing  in  number  ?— -No ; for  I do  not  see  any  landlord  in  the  last  four 
years  do  it. 

50;  Is  there  any  system  of  assisting  them  in  improvements  on  the  land? No,  not  a 

farthing  in  any  part  ten  miles  round  Athlone,  except  two  gentlemen,  and  they  pay  them 
lOd.  a perch  for  making  roads  for  convenience  into  the  lands.  If  they  build  the  walls  to 
the  house,  they  generally  slate  it,  and  roof  it  for  them. 

51.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  tenants  in  farms  prevalent  in  the  district? In  some 

cases,  but  very  seldom.  If  a farmer  has  a lease,  and  he  can  sell  it  to  an  advantage,  and 
makes  iip  his  mind  to  go  to  another  farm,  if  he  can  get  a purchaser  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord,  he  may  sell  it,  if  the  landlord  approves  of  the  tenant. 

52.  Does  that  occur  where  there  is  no  lease?— No,  very  rarely;  there  are  some  instances 
where  a trifle  is  given  by  the  Dowager  Lady  Castlemaine.  Lord  Castlemaine  makes  the 
m-commg  tenant  pay  the  out-going  tenant  either  £5  or  £10,  though  he  has  no  lease,  to  get 
him  out  quietly. 

<,  T).  , 53-  H‘li!  1)een  any  consolidation  of  farms,  by  the  ejecting  of  tenants,  in  this  neigh- 

Statement"B!/  * “ourhoocr.  - i es.  a most  grievous  one,  in  my  very  neighbourhood,  in  one  quarter  of  a mile 
Anpendix  B,  No.  35  ,®re  1 aij°ut  100  sou1h  were  thrown  upon  the  world,  in  the  year  1842,  and  their 
cabins  razed  to  the  ground ; they  got  £l,  and  30*.,  for  going  out. 

54.  What  was  the  name  of  the  townland  ?— The  townland  of  Kallykeeran ; it  is  in  the  name 
of  Colonel  Bbgli.  . 

oo.  How  many  families  were  dispossessed  ? — Either  fifteen  or  seventeen  families  were 
thrown  out  on  the  world.  Some  of  them  took  little  rooms  in  a house  about  a quarter  of  a 
n e rom  my  piaee.  This  happened  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  two  miles  from  this 
town. 


56.  Had  there  been  any  lease  ?— No ; there  ivas  a life,  and  the  life  died,  and  it  became 
he  head,  landlord’s,  and  there  were  so  many  poor  creatures  living  upon  it,  about  110  acres, 
ey  lad  only  houses  and  gardens,  he  considered  such  a group  of  poor  people  objectionable: 
ey  paid  £ L for  them  places;  they  owed  very  little  to  the  landlord,  and  they  were  all 
served  with  an  ejectment  by  Mr.  Disney,  who  was  acting  as  agent  to  Colonel  Bligh. 
zl‘  wv  tbe  l)eraou  tliey under  previously  ? — Thomas  Linnen. 
oci.  \\  hat  size  w'ere  the  holdings  ? — Houses  and  gardens. 

o9  Dul  they  owe  any  thing  ?— No,  I think  not.  The  middleman  was  a man  in  poverty 
the  heatTlandlord  ^ tlieM  ^ thiug  ’ but  th€Y  were  willing  to  pay  the  same  rent  to 

6.0'  ’?dfleman’  "'ll0  brought  in  the  tenants,  give  them  to  take  them  out 

i 7"  i ; ^ £ad  “°  i1?6  whe"  the  died : a“  unde  of  his  brought  tbem 

m,  and  he  left  them  to  the  world.  He  gave  them  nothing,  for  he  had  nothing  to  give  them; 
he  was  very  poor,  though  a respectable  man.  6 

ciJw'e  d<S°  ’Tith  the  It  ™ given,  in  ten  acres,  and  five  acres,  and 

eighteen  acres,  to  other  tenants.  ’ 

„ St  lh6re  a sde°tion  “f  the  tenants  living  upon  it  ?— Yes,  there  was.  I think 

the  tenants  living  upon  it  got  it.  I do  not  think  there  wL  a stranger  brought  in. 

00.  Do  you  know  whether  they  pay  the  same  rent  they  did  before  ? — I think  it  does  not 
pay  so  much  as  it  chd. 

-A?:; “d  they  got  from  Colonel  Bligh  enable  them  to  get  into  possession  of  a cabin 

similar  to  what  they  had  in  auother-place  ?— No. 

66.  What  became  of  them?— Many  of  them  came  to  this  house,  and  some  got  little  rooms; 
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and  some  of  them  put  up  sticks  against  the  walls  and  took  the  fever,  and  one  man  was  half  20 th  July,.  1844. 

burnt  to  death  in  consequence,  and  Ins  wne  died  with  a fever,  and  he  had  no  one  to  take  

care  of  him  but  a little  girl  that  was  just  over  the  fever : she  was  about  eleven  years  old,  ^2,3. 
and  the  father  died  three  days  after.  _ Mr.  Henry  Giliigan. 

66.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ?— No ; there  is  no  sublet- 
ting or  dividing  without  the  landlord’s  consent : a man  cannot  divide  with  his  children 
without  his  consent,  and  it  is  very  seldom  the  landlord  gives  consent.  I have  known  the 
present  Lord  Castlemaine  to  give  it.  - 

y 67.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  a good  system  ? — In  my  opinion  it  was  not.  It  would  be 
fair  to  give  it  to  the  children,  but  not  to  sublet,  because  it  was  the  ruination  of  the  kingdom 

our  jobbing  in  land. 

68.  In  general  through  the  district,  in  the  case  of  a lease  falling  out,  and  the  middleman 
having  a number  of  under-tenants,  what  was  the  course  pursued  with  respect  to  those  ten- 
ants?—He  chose  some  of  the  best  of  those  tenants  generally,  and  gave  them  the  land,  and 
turned  out  the  rest,  and  made  the  tenants  he  continued  give  them  something. 

69.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think3 that  the  lar^e 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — Yes ; they  are  better  off  and  more  comfortable. 

70.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — No ; they  are  rather  getting  worse,  from  the 
depressed  state  of  the  price  of  crops  in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

71.  Are  the  labourers  improving  or  not? — Oh,  no  ! they  are  in  the  greatest  misery  and 
poverty. 

72.  Under  whom  do  they  hold  their  cottages  ? — They  generally  hold  under  the  gen- 
tlemen they  work  for  or  that  have  employment  for  them,  and  some  under  respectable 
fanners. 

73.  What  do  they  generally  pay  ?— From  30,<?.  to  £2  for  a house  and  half  a rood  of  land. 

74.  Do  they  pay  it  in  money,  or  in  work  ? — Work. 

75.  How  much  a day  do  they  get  for  tlieir  work  ? — Sixpence  a day  during  the  winter, 
and  8 d,  a day  during  the  summer,  without  diet.  Then,  there  is  another  class  of  labourers 
who  are  not  employed  generally : they  get  8 d.  or  lOd.  in  the  winter,  and  Is.  in  the  summer ; 
but  they  are  not  employed  regularly. 

76.  What  land  have  they  in  general  with  their  cottages? — Some  have  a rood,  but  very 
few  half  an  acre. 

77.  Is  the  con-acre  prevalent  ? — Yes ; I am  in  the  system  myself. 

78.  How  much  an  acre  do  you  charge  for  the  con-acre  for  potatoes  ? — Heretofore  I used 
to  charge  £6  an  aero ; but  from  the  depressed  state  of  the  times,  I reduced  it  to  £5  and 
£5  10s.  the  acre  last  year’. 

79.  What  sort  of  land  is  that? — Upland  grass  laud  ; and  it  is  land  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  tilled. 

80.  Do  they  burn  it  ? — Yes,  they  do  ; and  it  grows  an  excellent  crop  of  potatoes ; and 
then  I let  it  for  con-acre  for  oats  afterwards,  and  I get  £G  an  aero  for  oats : then  I sot  it  for 
a second  crop  from  £3  to  £3  (is. 

81.  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  it  next  year  ? — Fallow  it  and  sow  it  down  with  a crop 
of  wheat,  and  some  clover  and  grass  seed  with  it. 

82.  Do  you  intend  to  manure  it  ? — No  ; but  I moan  to  lay  it  down  with  wheat,  and  put 
clover  and  grass  seed  in  it,  for  I feed  a good  many  sheep  and  stock. 

83.  How  is  the  con-acre  rent  recovered  or  enforced? — Where  there  is  a man  that  has  no 
ieehng  for  the  poor,  ho  generally  cants  the  con-acre  crop. 

84.  In  the  granting  of  leases  arc  there  any  fees  paid  ? — Yea,  there  is : in  all  cases  the 
tenant  has  to  buy  two  stamps,  and  then  ho  generally  has  to  pay  from  10s.  to  £2  to  the 
agent  or  his  clerk,  qnd  in  some  cases  £5,  what  they  call  “gift-money;”  but  Lady  Oastle- 
maine  does  not  charge  more  than  the  clerk  gets,  ids'. 

. 85-  What  is  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms?— Generally,  May  and  November; 
in  some  very  few  cases  it  is  the  25th  March  and  the  29th  September,  but  the  general  time 
ih  May  aud  November. 


• ^ hat  proportion  does  your  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — We  paid  it  by  a ver 

JST  m,°‘ , heretofore ; it  is  now  upon  the  average.  It  is  a fluctuating  tiling : it  is  gene 
Hr  10d  t0  U- in  the  Pmmd  reid  hi  the  half-year. 

t ■ When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— If  the  poo 
e is  struck  before  November,  he  allows  it  then  in  the  November  rent ; and  if  not,  he  doe 
tn  +]a  m i tie  May  following : he  makes  the  tenant  pay  it.  The  tenant  has  to  pay  i 
_ 1 q ^or  .w  receiver ; and  if  it  was  struck  in  the  half-year  when  the  rent  fell  due,  h 
ami  nni  °W-j  at0*’  he  would  let  you  lie  at  the  loss.  I paid  3 5s.  poor  rate  last  March 

88  / h'0Tember  rent  last  May,  and  they  did  not  allow  me  the  poor  rate, 

a vod.  i .*7  P00r  rate  avowed  in  every  case  ? — Yes,  unless  where  the  place  is  under  £‘ 

a}8e“a?d*e  tenant  holds  at  will  , 1 

90  "FT  6 laucdord  hi  every  case  allows  the  tenant  the  poor  rate  ? — Yes. 

not  on  a* d ^°U  any  suggestions  to  give  ns ? — No,  excejit  that  the  landlords,  if  they  art 
I hivp  o 01  iimp  whh  the  tenants,  no  matter  how  good  the  tenant,  he  will  put  him  out 
nut  mn  Mended  £100  upon  a farm  I hold,  and  Lord  Castlemaine  told  me  he  intended  tc 

91  Y 1 16  eUd-°f  the  lease’ 

at  till  „ ^hat  h1  the  tenant  has  made  any  improvements,  he  should  be  remuneratec 

’ 92  ■<h\ * he  is  not  continued  ?-Yes. 

93  Ha vo  °U^  have  you  held  that  land? — Eighteen  years. 

you  not  had.  the  benefit  of  your  £100  in  the  eighteen  years  ? — Yes,  I think  ] 


SeeLord  Castltma  ine's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  34. 
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423. 

Mr.  Henry  Gilligan. 


424. 

Mr.  Edward  Kilduff. 


have ; but  found  it  little  enough  for  the  interest  of  my  capital  which  I expended  upon  it 
I consider  it  little  enough  for  the  money  I expended  upon  it  to  improve  it  in  tliat  way,  ft 
would  never  have  made  the  rent  but  for  the  improvements. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Edward  Kilduff,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Bushfield,  near  Athlone,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — When  the  trade  was  good  I was  a linen  manufacturer  - I 
am  now  a fanner,  and  hold  200  acres. 

3.  Is  it  principally  in  tillage,  or  grazing? — Mostly  grazing ; very  little  tillage. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  so  well  acquainted  you  can  give  us  infor- 
mation ?— I was  under-agent  to  Lord  Castlemaine,  and  to  his  uncle  before  him.  1 am 
acquainted  with  the  locality  of  Athlone. 

5.  Speaking  generally,  is  it  in  tillage  or  grazing  farms  ? — It  is  in  both. 

G.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  in  your  opinion,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  it  ia 
improving. 

7.  In  what  particulars? — People  are  getting  more  knowledge,  and  are  paying  more 
attention  to  it. 

8.  Arc  there  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — Yes. 

0.  Arc  they  doing  much  good? — I cannot  say  that  they  are  doing  much  good;  they  are 
doing  no  injury  at  ail. 

10.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — Very  small:  from  five  to  ten  and 
fifteen  and  twenty  acres. 

11.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  they  grow  upon  it? — If  they  break  up  land 
from  ley  they  grow  two  crops  of  potatoes ; sometimes  then  wheat : then  a crop  of  oats, 
according  as  the  manure  will  allow  it. 

12.  Are  there  many  people  holding  in  common,  or  in  joint-tenancy,  in  this  district?— 
Yes,  a good  many  joint  tenants. 

13.  What  is  their  condition;  arc  they  better  or  worse  off  than  their  neighbours ?— I do 
not  think  they  are  better  off  at  all  events.  Lord  Castlemaine  has  very  few  joint  tenants. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  general;  by  proposal  or  by  valuation ?— He 
never  sets  any  land  by  proposal.  It  is  set  by  proposal,  in  a few  cases ; in  the  town-parks, 
he  may  set  some  as  high  as  they  will  go,  but  not  m country  places,  only  what  he  considers 
it  is  valued  for. 

15.  What  class  of  persons  arc  employed  to  value  ? — He  is  a very  good  valuator  himself. 

10.  Is  it  usual  for  landlords  to  value  themselves  ? — It  is : they  will  not  give  it  if  they  do. 

not  get  their  value  for  it.  They  look  after  it  themselves. 

17.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  not  town-parks  ? — Very  little  goes  for 
more  than  30.?.,  and  from  that  to  £l  ; in  very  few  instances  more  than  30 s. 

18.  Do  you  know  what  the  land  is  valued  at  in  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — It  is  not  valued 
so  high. 

19.  How  much  less  do  you  think  it  is  valued  at? — The  highest  is  not  put  at  more  thrn 
£l  in  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  some  less. 

20.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  government  valuation? — Yes. 

21.  What  is  it  valued  at  there? — Nearly  the  same. 

22.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due.  is  it  usually  paid  ? — If  the  tenants  pay  one 
half  before  the  other  is  due  they  are  never  called  on. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  tenants  joining  in  a bill? — No ; I never  took  a bill  from 
any  one.  Ho  did  from  a gentleman  once,  not  from  a poor  man. 

24.  Docs  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  to  advance  the 
money  ? — Indeed  they  do. 

25.  Is  it  doing  them  good  ? — Some  of  them  say  it  does  them  a great  deal  of  good,  but 
my  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  doing  them  good. 

2G.  Have  the  shopkeepers  or  farmers  recourse  to  it  most  ? — The  fanners. 

27.  Does  the  practice  of  individuals  lending  money  prevail  in  the.  district? — Yes. 

28.  What  interest  do  they  charge  ? — Six  per  cent.  If  a man  got  a loan  of  £3  or  £4  it 
would  ho  Usd.  for  a quarter  of  a year  upon  £l ; if  a man  got  £100  it  would  be  six  per 
cent. 

29.  Have  these  local  usurers  become  less  numerous  since  the  loan  funds  wore  in  the 
country  ? — I think  they  have  not. 

30.  Wliat  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  tenants  who  cannot  or 

do  not  pay  ? — In  some  cases  they  are  driven,  hut  very  rare  instances.  They  are  generally 
ejected.  . 

31.  Do  you  mean  that  they  arc  really  turned  out,  or  notice  of  ejectment  served? 
Notice  of  ejectment  served,  and  then  from  the  quarter  sessions  they  would  pass  up  some- 
times to  the  high  court  of  chancery : if  there  is  a large  amount  due,  they  would  eject  from, 
the  superior  courts. 

32.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  up  to  a particular  day  ? — Yes. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  much  more  by  lease 

round  the  country.  . 

34.  Do  they  generally  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  any  middle^ 

men?— There  are  a good  many. middlemen,  to  be  sure.  -V 

35.  Which  lire-  the  best'  off,  the  tenantry  of  the  proprietors,  or  those  under  the  mid- 
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dlemen  ?— Those  who  hold  under  the  proprietors  are  pretty  well  off,  with  very  few 

exceptions. 

36  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  upon  the  lands  or  buildings  effected ; is  it  by 
the  tenants,  or  by  the  landlord  ?— By  the  tenants. 

37.  Js  there  any  system  of  giving  any  allowance  to  the  tenants  ? — In  very  few  instances. 

38.  What  do  they  do  in  those  instances  f— They  may  give  them  help  in  timber,  or  some- 
thing  of  that  sort. 

39.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  or  turning  out  of  tenants,  in  this  district, 
that  you  are  aware  of? — Not  lately;  not  for  years  hack.  I know  very  little  of  tenants 
turned  out. 

40.  When  was  the  last  one  turned  out  ? — I do  not  mind ; it  was  an  ejectment  out  of 

chancery.  . 

41.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  forms  still  continue  ?— Yes,  in  spite  of  the 
landlord. 

42.  What  does  the  landlord  do  to  prevent  it? — He  does  his  best : hut  what  can  he  do? 
He  would  come  down  upon  the  man  that  set  it.  lie  would  say  a great  deal,  and  mean  to 
do  nothing. 

43.  With  respect  to  the  farmers,  are  the  large  formers  getting  richer  in  the  world  ? I 

do  not  think  any  of  them  are  getting  richer. 

44.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — They  are  as  well  off  as  the  bigger  ones. 

45.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  ? — No. 

46.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  and  November. 

47.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  about  the  hog ; is  there  any  charge  made  for  that  ? 

No.  If  a man  has  bog  attached  to  his  land  he  has  it ; and  if  not,  he  will  get  it  from  those 
who  have  it,  by  order  of  the  landlord. 

48.  Is  there  any  arrangement  as  to  the  bog  when  it  shall  he  cut  ? — Yes. 

49.  Do  you  know  the  townland  of  Garrick  O’Brien  ? — Yes,  J do. 

50.  Have  the  tenants  -who  occupy  the  land  got  leases? — They  were  ordered  to  get  leases, 
and  never  got  them.  They  bought  the  stamps,  as  they  told  me,  and  left  them  with  a man 
of  the  name  of  Marshall ; he  is  a scrivener  and  attorney. 

51.  Is  he  employed  by  any  particular  person  to  make  leases?— No,  by  no  one ; he  used 
to  do  jobs  at  the  sessions,  before  the.magistrates. 

52.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  those  leases  were  ever  obtained  from  Mr.  Marshall? 

I never  saw  any  hut  one,  and  Lord  Castlemaino  said  it  was  not  rightly  framed. 

53.  Was  there  any  objection  to  those  people  getting  their  leases  ?— Lord  Castlemaino 
told  me  my  own  self,  that  any  person  who  applied  for  a lease,  “ let  him  buy  the  stamp,  and 
get  him  a lease  for  one  life  or  twenty-one  years,  no  matter  whoever  it  be,  clo  not  come  and 
bother  me,  give  a lease  to  a.ny  one  who  calls  for  it we  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  get  the 
lease  filled,  and  he  signs  it. 

54.  Did  those  people  call  for  leases? — Yes. 

55.  Was  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  Lord  Castlemaine  ? — No,  he  desired  me  to 
go  to  Marshall’s  and  get  them. 

56.  Did  you  get  them? — No. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

John  Byrne,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Lysterfield,  near  Athlone. 
n hAl  *S  ^0ur  0CCUP^i°n  ? — A farmer.  I hold  a considerable  quantity  of  land  in  my 
own  hand,  about  1,400  Irish  acres,  and  my  tenants  hold  a good  deal.  I am  a magistrate  of" 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  am  acquainted  with  the  Athlone  barony. 
tilings  ^ &eiieral  description  of  the  district ; is  it  tillage  or  grazing  ? — Principally 

decline ° ^ °U  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  district  ? — I think  it  is  rather  on  the 

tW  +n°  _wkat.do  y°u  attribute  that  ? — I think  that  the  population  is  increasing,  and  I think 
they  are  impoverishing  the  land  very  much.  They  only  hold  small  quantities,  gene- 
fi  aJld  tiiey  generally  leave  it  much  exhausted. 

_•  ' , , are  manures  principally  used  ? — We  have  what  we  call  hog  stuff  and  clay 
mixed  together,  and  some  of  them.  burn  the  land. 

T\-p‘i  ave  >ou  any  fanning  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  and  what  are  their  effects  ? — 
ftf 'e.very  iew  of  them.  At  Roscommon  there  is  one  ; hut  we  do  not  feel  the  effects 
01  “ ™*ch  one  way  or  another. 

tPTi  at  tke  moie  UBU{d  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — From  three  to 
9 Wh  1 am  vPeakiag  of  .th®  lrifih  acre- 

sometimpq  *1?  Crops  principally  grown  upon  those  farms  ? — Potatoes  and  oats,  and 
mere  liar  W ! vei'y  few  artificial  grasses,  and  very  little  house-feeding  : extensive  far- 
better  condition  tk°Se  graases  when  they  laid  down  their  lands,  and  they  have  them  in 

IL  DoV ^ *'an?ls  increasing  or  diminishing? — I think  dhniniahing. 
think  W0/°Htdudc  fbat  tillage  has  become  more  extensive  ? — Yes ; and  grazing  forms  I 
12  B iTe  employment  of  labour. 

13^  llhoe?  mt},de  *s  rent  generally  fixed  ? — By  proposal,  generally. 

pART  neraUy  a gross  sum>  or  an  acreable  one  ? — An  acreable  sum,  generally. 
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14.  With  respect  to  the  tithes,  does  the  acreable  sum  proposed  cover  the  tithe,  or  is  it 
the  usual  custom  to  add  that  afterwards  ? — The  acreable  rent  generally  comprises  the  tithe 

15.  Suppose  there  are  roads  running  through  a farm,  is  that  acreable  rent  paid  for  the 

roads  comprised  on  the  farm  ? — Yes.  _ 

16.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  setting  value  give  to  the  poor  rate ; is  it  greater  or 
less  than  the  poor  rate  ?— There  is  veiy  little  difference  in  my  part  of  the  country  between 
them. 

17.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  comparing  the  present  lettmg  value  with  the  govern- 
ment  valuation? — Yes,  in  many  instances. 

18.  What  is  the  difference  between  them? — As  far  as  I know,  I think  about  from  ls. 
to  2s.  an  acre. 

19.  How  much  is  that  rent  upon  the  pound  ? — About  ls.  in  the  pound. 

20.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — From  three  to  six 
months  ; many  of  the  landlords  require  one  gale  to  be  paid  within  the  other. 

21.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will,  the  small 
farmers. 

22.  How  do  the  large  farmers  hold  ? — By  lease. 

23.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  mode  of  holding  upon  the  improvement  of  their  farms?— 
Those  tenants  who  have  long  leases  and  long  tenure  of  then-  land  generally  improve : those 
who  have  not  are  generally  exhausting  it. 

24.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  made  ? — Generally 
by  the  occupying  tenant. 

25.  Is  any  assistance  given  by  any  of  the  landlords  in  the  district? — Yes,  sometimes! 
there  are  very  many  good  landlords  in  Ireland. 

26.  In  this  immediate  district  is  there  any  system  of  improvement,  such  as  allowing  them 
so  much  an  acre  or  per  perch  for  draining  ? — There  is  no  general  system  of  that  kind,  but 
there  are  instances  of  it  in  my  neighbourhood ; such  as  Lord  Clonbrock,  and  some  others, 
who  have  assisted  their  tenants  in  draining  their  land  and  allowing  them  something  for 
drainage.  I should  think  from  Gd.  to  lOd.  a perch  is  about  the  thing  for  making  good 
drains. 

27.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid  ? — Generally  to  the  out-going  tenant. 

28.  Are  there  many  such  sales  ; is  it  the  general  custom  ? — No,  it  is  not  now ; when  a 
lease  is  given  there  are  clauses  against  it. 

29.  Are  tenants-at-will  allowed  to  sell? — Yes ; generally  they  are. 

30.  If  a tenant  falls  into  arrear,  is  he  allowed  to  sell  the  farm  in  order  to  pay  that 
arrear  ? — That  I could  not  exactly  say ; I do  not  know  any  case  in  point.  I know  they  are 
frequently  allowed  to  sell,  and  get  as  much  as  they  can  by  the  landlord. 

31.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  in  the  district  ? — Very 
little,  indeed. 

32.  Does  the  subletting  prevail  to  any  extent  ? — I have  not  heard  of  any  instances  of 
the  clauses  against  subletting  being  put  in  force  against  them. 

33.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  consequences  of  subletting  ? — I cannot  approve  of  the 
system,  they  are  too  apt  to  re-let  them  in  small  divisions. 

34.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the 
large  farmers  are  improving  in  their  wordly  means  ? — I think  not. 

35.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — Certainly  not. 

36.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — No. 

37.  Can  employment  be  had  during  the  year? — Not  at  all.  The  Large  farmers  are  the 
only  persons  giving  employment ; the  landlords  are  too  much  away  from  them. 

38.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  here  ? — Very  low,  indeed,  many  of  them  cannot  get  auy 
tiring  like  Gd.  a day. 

39.  Have  the  works  going  on  on  the  Shannon  made  much  difference  in  that  way  ?— I 
have  understood  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  capital  expended  among  the  people,  which 
has  done  much  good. 

40.  Have  you  found  that  it  has  raised  the  place  of  labour  ? — I think  not. 

4 1 . What  class  of  estates,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  best  managed  in  the  district — the  large 
or  small  estates ; those  of  resident  proprietors  or  of  absentees  ? — Those  of  resident  pro- 
prietors are  best  managed. 

42.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  pound  rent? — I should  think  it  is 
at  the  present  time  near  ls.  in  the  pound  half-yearly,  or  2s.  in  the  year,  and  I am  afraid  it 
will  be  a great  deal  more  soon.  It  is  pressing  upon  the  people  very  severely.  You  would 
get  many  a good  man  to  do  the  duty  discharged  by  many  of  the  comity  officers  for  half 
the  salary,  exclusive  of  what  they  charge  to  persons  applying  for  a presentment.  I think 
it  would  be  a great  boon  to  the  people  of  the  country  if  the  landlord  was  to  pay  half  the 
county  cess  as  he  does  now  of  the  poor  rate. 

\The  witness  withdrew^ 

The  Reverend  John  Kearney,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  parish  priest  of.  Kilkenny  West  and  Bunowen  ? — Yes. 

2.  Is  that  the  district  with  which  you  are  most  acquainted  ? — Yes  _ . , 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  there"? — Eighteen  years  in  Kilkenny  West,  »na 
twelve  or  fourteen  in,  the  other, 
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4 What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ?— Tillage,  pretty  generally.  In  Kil- 
kenny West  the  farms  are  not  largo ; they  are  averaging  from  forty  to  fifteen  and  twelve, 
in  some  instances  very  minutely  subdivided,— that  is  on  the  property  of  Lord  Castlemaine. 

5.  Is  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — The  system  of  agriculture  is  not  what  would 
be  exported  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a town  like  this,  or  amongst  gentry  disposed  to  en- 
courage it.  It  is  by  no  means  improved ; with  the  exception  of  a few  beds  of  turnips,  there 
are  no  green  crops  of  any  kind,  and  a few  vetches  and  clover. 

6.  Ai-e  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agriculturists,  in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes,  the 
gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  are  members  of  a farming  society  at  Moate,  and  I suppose  it 
b in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

7.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  effects  of  that  society  at  Moate  ? — Very  little.  I 
do  not  think  it  has  done  much  good,  except  in  the  breeding  of  cattle ; it  has  given  the  far- 
mere  a taste  for  a better  breed  of  horned  cattle  than  they  had  before. 

8.  Does  the  system  of  joint  tenancy  prevail  in  tire  district?— No.  There  is  joint  tenancy 
on  the  island  in  Loughrea,  hut  not  generally. 

9.  How  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  ?— By  proposal  invariably,  as  far  as  I know.  Instances 
have  been  where  land  was  held  under  the  court  of  chancery,  as  upon  the  estate  of  the  Earl 
of  Lanesborough,  a lunatic,  where  valuators  have  been  sent  down.  But  land  has  been  let 
cheap  in  my  time. 

10.  Do  you  mean  that  an  abatement  has  been  made  by  the  court,  or  that  the  new  lettings 
have  been  upon  the  valuation  ? — Yes,  it  was  upon  the  new  letting  the  valuation  was  made ; 
but  the  tenants  got  it  without  any  proposal  on  their  part,  except  talcing  out  the  usual  lease, 
and  a valuator  was  sent  down. 

- 11.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  the.  land,  in  the  district,  of  average  quality? — From  2 os.  to 
30«.  the  Irish  acre.  There  are  instances  where  some  of  the  lands  are  set  for  a guinea. 

12.  How  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  from  defaulting  tenants? — Generally  speaking,  by 
ejectment  process  to  recover  rent,  or  possession,  in  default  of  the  rent. 

13.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  that  the  ejectment  really  takes  place  in  a majority  of  cases  ? — 
No,  I do  not  mean  to  say  any  such  thing.  With  reference  to  the  landlords  generally,  very 
few  ejectments  take  place,  or  distresses,  except  upon  one  small  property,  and  I have 
scarcely  witnessed  any  thing  like  a distress,  except  after  1826,  when  some  of  the  tenants 
voted  against  the  landlord ; hut  they  were  abandoned  by  Lord  Castlemaine, — his  good  feel- 
ing, and  his  good  sense,  overcame  his  anger,  and  they  were  abandoned. 

14.  How  soon  after  the  rent  is  due  is  it  demanded? — Upon  Lord  Castlemaine’s  estate 
the  May  rent  is  demanded  in  October. 

15.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I think  it  is  inva- 
riably one-third  over  it. 

16.  What  proportion  does  it  hear  to  the  government  valuation  ? — It  is  a little  higher  than 
the  poor  law  valuation.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  one-third  under  the  letting  value,  the 
government  is  a little  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation.  I judge  from  two  instances.  Iu 
my  own  case,  the  house  I live  in  is  rated  higher  by  the  government  valuation  than  the  poor 
law  valuation. 

17.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers,  for  his  rent? — Some 
of  the  very  small  tenantry  do.  Those  that  live  unclor  the  immediate  head  landlord,  or 
under  the  wealthy  middlemen,  have  scarcely  occasion  to  go  to  the  one  or  to  the  other ; 
hut  they  sometimes  come  to  the  banks,  if  they  wish  to  hold  over  their  produce  to  make  it 
go  at  a better  price,  and  very  often  the  small  tenantry,  even  those  who  hold  twenty  acres, 
I understand,  come  to  the  hank ; hut  that  arises  from  their  anxiety  to  make  a better  price 
for  their  corn,  and  preserve  the  straw  for  their  cattle. 

18.  Do  you  think  that  the  loan  funds  are  beneficial  to  the  small  farmers  ? — I have  come 
to  the  opinion,  and  I think  it  is  well  founded,  after  an  observation  of  fifteen  years,  that 
they  are  destructive  to  all  classes  who  dabble  in  them,  except  the  tradesmen  in  the  towns. 
Avery  small  loan  fund  in  my  parish  has  produced  most  calamitous  effects,  in  waste  of  time, 
and  improvident  expenditure  of  what  was  got  at  a high  rate  of  interest,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  be  treated  rather  as  a gift. 

, 19*'  What  do  you  mean  by  disappointment  ? — A person  comes  with  two  different  securities, 
three  different  days,  before  he  gets  a loan  of  £2  ; then  he  has  the  expenses  of  those  persons 
to  pay,  and  to  treat  them,  and  the  loss  of  his  own  time  too,  and  it  would  he  thirty  or- forty 
jper  cent.,  if  all  was  calculated. 

, ^re  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district? — Yes;  when  I came  into  the  district 
mere  was  one  in  particular,  that  had  made  some  money  in  that  way.  He  constantly  denied 
it.  1 remonstrated  with  him,  but  he  denied  he  received  such  exorbitant  interest  as  he  was 
reported  to  have  done.  But  I have  found,  in  many  instances,  it  was  so  enormous  as  forty 
or  ntty  per  cent. ; and  in  a few  instances  I found  he  was  to  receive  cent,  per  cent,  during 
tne  year,  that  is,  5s.  for  the  loan  of  £l  during  a quarter ; and  he  had  himself  secured  by 
the  note  of  a solvent  person  for  the  principal.  If  any  legislative  enactment  could  be  made 
out  against  that  practice  of  giving  meal,  or  food  of  any  kind,  at  usurious  interest,  for  a time 
it  would  benefit  the  country  most  materially.  Many  of  the  poor  pay  an  enormous  interest 
sooner  than  come  in  and  avail  themselves  of  the  workhouse.  Their  objection  is  so  strong, 

'*  e{racL  ^her  beg  themselves  ; whereas  if  they  came  in  in  the  hard  season,-  their  family 
.coma  go  out  .again,  and  they  would  he  free  from  debt. 

or  " ' Are  arT'eai's  of  long  standing  hold  over  against  the  tenants  ?— Yes,  indeed  they  are. 

h.as  a lease,  and  ho  is  thought  to-be  in  any  danger  of  exercising  his  franchise 
a®aa  °f  the  landlord ; th!(^- "are  scarcely  ever,  called  for.  . 2 \J  2 


20 th  July,  1844. 

426. 

Rev.  John  Kearney. 
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20/A  July,  1844.  . 22.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale?— Gene- 

— - rally  on  account.  Tho  rents  are  generally  paid  well  in  Kilkenny  West.  I have  not  been  so 

much  in  the  other  parish.  The  land  is  set  at  a fair  rent. 

Rev.  John  Keomey.  23  Jg  ^ lancl  ju  tpe  district  you  speak  of  chiefly  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middle- 
men  ? — A good  deal  of  the  parish  of  Kilkenny  West  is  under  the  proprietors  in  fee. 

24.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  who  hold  under  middlemen 
and  those  who  hold  under  the  proprietors  in  fee  ? — I would  say,  that  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
kenny West  the  difference  is  not  very  remarkable  ; but  in  the  other  parish  the  difference  is 
very  striking.  Those  who  hold  under  the  proprietors  in  fee  are  generally  comfortable,  and 
those  who  hold  under  the  middlemen  are  generally  very  well  oft'. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  trill  or  by  lease  ?— Some  of  them  by  lease,  and  some 
of  them  tenants-at-will.  In  Kilkenny  West  they  generally  hold  at  will.  The  leases  have  run 
out,  and  the  landlords  have  manifested  a great  disinclination  to  give  leases.  I except  Lord 
Casfclemaine’s  estate  ; he  has  offered  leases  to  all  his  tenants,  I believe. 

*26.  Arc  the  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases,  generally,  at  the  present  rents?— It  depends 
entirely  upon  the  rent.  I think  that  they  would  take  leases  generally  on  Lord  Castlemaine's 
estate,  except  that  they  expect  some  change  from  this  commission ; and  they  would  rather 
take  a lease  under  some  new  law  that  may  result  from  this  commission.  They  are  under 
a good  landlord,  and  he  has  not  shown  any  wish  to  depopulate.  The  rents  paid  are  not  too 

• large  ; and  I am  bound  to  say  he  has  been  a fostering,  considerate,  and  good  landlord.  lie 
wishes  to  see  his  tenantry  comfortable ; and  if  they  exert  themselves,  and  make  themselves 
, comfortable,  the  more  he  likes  them.  There  is  no  grudging  of  their  comfort ; on  the  con- 
trary, he  would  be  much  delighted  at  it.  The  people  are  not  at  present  anxious  to  obtaiu 
. leases ; they  are  calculating  about  the  com  laws,  and  every  thing  of  that  sort ; and  it  is 

amazing  how  many  motives  enter  into  the  resolution  not  to  take  leases  for  a while. 

27.  When  improvements  take  place  upon  a farm,  by  whom  are  they  effected? — By  the 
tenajits,  invariably. 

. ;2S.  Upon  the  estates  in  your  district  is  there  any  system  for  encouraging  improvements 
among  the  tenants  ? — No,  scarcely  any.  But  the  people,  notwithstanding  tho  cheapness  of 
the  ground  (it  is  a light  kind  of  soil),  find  it  quite  difficult,  in  some  instances,  to  pay  the 
rent  and  to  live  ; hut  as  to  improvements,  they  cannot  afford  them. 

29.  Is  it  usual  for  a tenant  to  be  allowed  to  sell  the  good-will  of  his  farm  ? — Yes.  That 
has  occurred  in  a few  instances  in  which  Lord  Castlemaine  considered  the  subdivisions  too 
small,  and  ho  allowed  a brother  to  sell  to  Iris  other  brother,  to  make  a decent  farm,  or  set 
the  lines  straight ; and  when  re-setting  the  ground,  and  when  he  got  rid  of  the  tenants  who 

. were  obnoxious  from  tlieir  votes  in  1826,  or  wishing  to  put  them  away  for  some  cause  or 
other.  lie  did  not  actually  sanction  it : but  be  knew  it  was  sold,  and  he  received  tbe  other 

• person  as  the  tenant,  who  bad  given  a large  sum  for  the  good-will. 

30.  Has  any  consolidation  of  farms  taken  place  in  the  district  ? — No ; not  to  any  great 
extent. 

31.  Has  the  system  of  subletting  of  farms  been  carried  on  much? — No,  not  latterly,  to 
any  extent. 

32.  Does  subdivision  among  the  members  of  a family  hike  place? — Yes. 

33.  Are  any  steps  taken  to  prevent  it? — Yes,  there  are : though  they  do  not  proceed  to 
extremities  in  the  end,  they  would  oppose  themselves  to  it  as  long  as  they  can. 

34.  When  a middleman’slease  expires,  what  is  the  usual  course  pux-sued  as  to  the  sub-tenants 
upon  the  farm? — I do  not  know  of  any  particular  instance,  except  one  at  Ballykeeran.  A 
farmer  having  a great  many  sub-tenants,  the  lease  fell  out : it  is  two  miles  from  this ; 

See. Mr.  Disney' t they  were  on  a sort  of  semicircle  round  the  village.  The  agent,  Air.  Disney,  seems  to  have 
, i been  offered  something  in  order  to  consolidate  the  whole.  The  tenants  were  paying  a good 

pp  n ,z  , i o.  j.  reijt  £or  . pufc  jfc  was  subdivided.  The  matter  passed  over,  the  tenants  getting  notice  to 
. quit,  and  they  thought  they  would  not  be  disturbed,  so  many  living  upon  it ; but  when  the 
time  of  the  notice  expired,  possession  was  demanded,  and  in  some  instances  some  money 
was  promised,  £2  or  £3,  to  throw  down  thoir  houses.  They  did  throw  down  their  houses,  some 
of  them, — some  of  them  refused,  and  some  of  them  got  patches  of  ground  in  other  places ; 
but  I have  been  told  by  the  farmers  living  upon  the  spot,  that  seventeen  families  were 
ejected. 

35.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  size  of  the  holdings  of  those  ejected? — Two,  three,  or  four 
acres,  and  some  few  of  them  an  acre. 

36.  Had  they  all  a certain  quantity  of  land  besides  their  houses? — I do  not  speak  of 

those  who  had  houses  without  lands,  but  of  those  who  had  a certain  quantity  of  land 
attached  to  their  houses,  and  who  expected  to  he  left.  Some  of  those  got  into  hovels; 
and  there  was  a case  in  which  I attended  the  wife  in  a hovel,  in  which  I could  not  sit  up- 
right upon  the  seat,  between  tbe  bed  and  tbe  fire,  and  I had  to  kneel  on  the  damp  ground 
the  whole  time  while  hearing  her  confession,  and  administering  the  rights  of  the  church, 
the  children  were  up  in  one  corner,  and  it  poured  with  rain  at  the  time  most  tremen- 
dously'. The  wife  died — the  children  had  been  in  the  poor-house  : one  died  there,  and  she 
took  the  other  children  away  before  she  got  sick ; afterwards  the  husband  got  ill,  and  lie 
was  attended  also  by  myself  in  the  same  position,  and  with  the  same  difficulty ; and 
report  is,  and  I believe  it  to  he  true,  that  he  was  actually  burned,  from  the  storm  blowing 
the  fire  among  the  straw,  and  he  died  in  consequence.  , 

, 37.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  land  he  held?— No;  it  was  a house  and  garden,  and 
it  was  on  the  brink  of  a bog.  He  did  not  hold  immediately  under  Colonel  Bligh,  who  wa* 
however  memorialed  upon  the  subject  by  a person  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr  Gannon! 
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that  gentleman  wrote  to  Colonel  Bligh,  and  ho  in  consequence  ordered  all  the  people  to  he  2 OtA  July,  1844. 
restored  to  their  holdings.  Mr.  Disney  came  down  himself,  and  he  gave  money  to  those  — — 

who  had  thrown  down  their  houses.  It  is  an  instance  of  a landlord  who  flunks  lie  is  doing  426. 

a good  thing ; but  is  perpetrating  the  most  unheard  of  cruelty.  This  was  without  the  Rcv-  John  Kearnc-V- 
knowledge  of  the  landlord.  Some  of  them  arc  restored ; some  of  them  are  not. 

38.  When  those  people  were  restored,  were  they  given  any  quantity  of  land  ? — Yes,  some 
got  their  own  land,  some  got  land  elsewhere,  and  some  got  compensation ; but  there  was 
a good  deal  of  money  given  to  them  to  compensate  them  for  their  losses. 

39.  What  was  the  description  of  the  houses  that  these  poor  people  lived  in  previously ; 
were  they  at  all  comfortable  ? — No ; some  of  them  were  tolerable,  according  to  the  bouses 
of  the  peasantry,  and  some  not. 

40.  Do  you  happen  to  know  -whether  they  had  built  them  themselves  ? — I cannot  say  they 
did ; but  they  were  not,  as  far  as  I could  hear,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord. 

41.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  largo  farmers  in  your  district;  are  they  improving? — I 
think  they  are. 

42.  The  small  tenantry  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are  as  well  off  really jis  they  have  been  almost 
in  my  time,  except  upon  some  of  the  poor  pieces  of  ground. 

43.  Are  the  labourers  improving? — No,  they  are  wretched;  and  persons  with  small 
quantities  of  ground,  if  they  pay  a high  rent,  are  in  an  awful  state  of  destitution. 

44.  What  is  the  usual  quantity  of  ground  a labourer  holds? — In  some  cases  half  an  acre ; 
sometimes  an  acre  ; and  sometimes  not  one-tenth  of  an  acre  ; and  sometimes  none  at  all. 

45.  Does  he  often  hold  it  from  the  head  landlord  ? — No  ; very  seldom. 

46.  What  is  the  rent  paid  by  them  generally  ? — The  average  rent  of  a rood  of  land  and 
a house  is  from  30s.  to  £2.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  pay  it. 

47.  Is  the  rent  paid  in  labour  or  in  cash  ? — Generally  in  cash  to  the  small  man  that  re-sets 
it;  but  when  a cottier  is  under  the  landlord,  it  is  generally  paid  in  labour,  if  the  landlord 
has  employment. 

48.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? — Yes ; very  much. 

' 49.  What  is  the  usual  price  ? — Eight  pounds  is  the  usual  price  of  potato  land  ; but  there 
are  instances  of  very  line  lands  that  have  let  at  £10. 

50.  Is  that  manured  land  ? — Yes ; some  manured  land,  and  some  Icy  land. 

51.  Is  it  ley  land  for  burning? — No ; where  they  pay  a high  rate  of  that  sort,  they 
generally  stipulate  for  a second  crop,  which  is  better  than  the  first. 

52.  What  do  con-acre  oats  fetch  ? — Invariably,  if  of  the  best  quality,  £8  ; or  £5  or  £6, 
if  inferior. 

53.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what,  have  they  ori- 
ginated?— Very  few.  For  some  years  hack,,  there  has  been  very  little  of  ejectment)  or 
taking  away  of  land  from  tenants. 

54.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  absentees  and 
residents,  or  under  the  courts  or  the  college,  or  corporate  bodies? — On  the  estates  that, 
have  been  for  some  time  permanently  under  the  courts,  the  tenants  are  well  off.  They  are 
the  best  class  of  tenants  we  have. 

55.  Is  the  property  under  tho  courts  in  your  district  the  property  of  minors  or  lunatics  ? — 

The  chief  property  in  my  neighbourhood  under  the  courts  is  that  of  Lord  Lanesborough, 
who  is  a lunatic,  and  the  lands  are  set  very  reasonably. 

56.  What  are  the  duties  usually  performed  by  the  agent  ? — Taking  the  rent.  I know  of 
no  other  duty  he  performs  in  my  neighbourhood. 

57.  Are  fees  received  by  the  agent  on  the  granting  of  leases? — I cannot  speak  to  any 
particular  instances  I know  of ; hut  I believe  it  prevails,  though  not  to  such  an  extent  as  it 

58.  Is  it  usual  for  the  bailiffs  to  receive  gratuities  or  presents  besides  their  fees? — In  the- 
district  in  which  I live  I must  say,  in  justice  to  the  landlords,  that  the  bailiffs  are  scarcely 

rn  !^e(luisiti0n-  except  hi  the  case  of  tho  property  of  one  person. 

What  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  government  valuation  ? — The  county 
ce3s  m ®J'  district  is  9fdL  in  the  pound  on  the  government  valuation,  for  the  half-year. 

60.  What  is  the  proportion  that  the  poor  rate  bears  to  the  rent  ? — I cannot  say  exactly, 
ft  is  lOd  on  the  pound  the  present  rate  ; but  there  may  be.  another  rate  before  the  year 
is  out.  J 

■ ® • When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  payment  of  the  gale  which 
is  accruing  when  the  poor  rate  is  struck. 

tb  +’  iT the  case  of  tenants-at-will,  what  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenants  by  placing 
the  tithe  rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — I think  the  landlord,  in  almost  every  case,  pro- 
afii  jjnSelf’  aucl  aclds  tlie  rent-charge  to  the  rent.  I know  instances  where  it  is  not 
c uaily  added,  and  the  rent  goes  on  as  usual.  The  tenant  without  a lease  is  made  to  pay 
me  rent-ekai-ge,  and  he  knows  his  fate  if  he  does  not  do  it.  The  tenant  has  not  been  bene- 
. by.^-  With  reference  to  the  statement  as  to  Mr.  Disney,  I wish  to  repeat,  that  I am 

. S from  the  authorities  mentioned,  and  as  a recent  occurrence.  I know  that  the 
enants  have  been  oppressed  most  cruelly ; and  I know  that  a remonstrance  was  set  forward, 

’ “e,I)art  ot  the  tenants,  ancl  that  Mr.  Disney  had  got  orders  to  come  down  and  investi- 
othp  ' ,matter  5 and  the  result  was,  that  they  were  put  back  in  many  instances,  and  in 
of  a f mSfnces  remunerated  at  a considerable  expense  to  the  landlord.  There  is  one  case 
Dressnro  ^Uaats  an  my  neighbourhood,  who,  since  I came  into  the  neighbourhood,  under  tho 

hv +b°  vttCUmstances’  have  been  paying  36s.  an  acre.  It  is  some  land  which  has  been 
* y tae  head  landlord,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  at  20s.  an  acre ; but  they  hold  under1 
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a middleman.  The  change  in  the  currency  was  supposed  to  give  some  relief  to  the  tenantry 
That  came  at  a time  when  agriculture  was  much  depressed.  The  middleman  came  upon 
the  land,  and  by  some  clause  in  the  lease  he  said  he  would  claim  that  for  his  own  use.  He 
said  it  was  for  his  own  use,  and  he  should  claim  that  land,  unless  they  gave  35s.  6 d.  for  the 
land.  This  was  the  middleman.  The  head  landlord  made  an  abatement  some  time  ago0f 
3s.  in  the  pound,  in  each  payment ; and  those  poor  tenants  went  to  the  middleman,  who  is 
a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  hinted  to  him,  as  boldly  as  they  dare,  that  every  gentleman 
was  making  an  abatement.  The  answer  made  to  them,  as  I am  informed,  was,  “ That  when 
Mr.  Murphy  made  him  an  abatement,  he  would  make  them  an  abatement.”  There  was  no 
more  about  the  abatement.  They  thought  they  should  experience  some  lenity  as  to  the  rent 
At  this  time  twelvemonth,  the  rent  was  demanded  at  the  usual  time.  They  were  engaged 
reaping  their  corn  ; and  they  allege  that  they  had  not  time  to  prepare  it.  They  could  not 
leave  their  corn ; but  he  insisted  upon  it,  and  the  bailiffs  were  put  in  requisition.  They 
came  to  me  and  asked,  my  advice.  I told  them  to  go  down  in  a body,  and  request  one 
month  for  the  payment.  They  went  down  in  a body,  and  alleged  the  difficulty  hi  which 
they  were,  and  they  were  refused  the  month.  Their  cattle  were  put  into  the  pound,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  get  the  rent  in  the  best  way  they  could.  An  ejectment  has  taken 
place  of  afpoor  widow, igwho  had  her  last  November  rent  paid,  under  circumstances  of  great 
cruelty.  The  husband  was  a long  time  sick  : they  never  got  any  lenity  in  the  rent,  and 
■without  owing  any  thing  except  the  last  May  rent,  she  was  ejected  at  the  last  sessions  at 
Moate.  She  was  a woman  with  a large  family.  This  has  shocked  the  whole  country  as  an 
act  of  great  cruelty.  She  held  about  seven  acres,  and  there  is  a crop  on  the  land  at  this 
moment  which  the  widow  herself  told  my  curate  this  morning  was  worth  £40.  She  was 
ejected  at  the  last  sessions,  and  the  landlord  is  in  a position  to  demand  possession ; and  he 
sent  her  word  he  had  given  her  time  enough  to  provide  herself,  and  that  she  should  do  so. 
Is  it  not  a great  hardship  that  a landlord  should  possess  himself  of  that  value  from  her 
labour '?  It  is  with  respect  to  instances  of  this  kind  that  the  people  expect  relief. 

63.  "When  had  her  lease  expired  ? — It  was  not  a lease,  but  a sort  of  promise  made  to 
her  on  the  changing  of  the  currency,  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed  during  the  remainder 
of  the  twenty  years  that  the  landlord’s  father  had  promised  that,  if  he  did  not  want  it  him- 
self; but  on  the  change  of  the  currency  he  pretended  he  wanted  it  himself : the  father  had 
said  he  would  not  claim  it  till  the  end  of  the  remaining  fourteen  years,  and  when  that 
expired  she  has  been  turned  out.  Another  roan  who  held  some  ground  was  under  a notice 
to  quit;  he  gave  £7  or  £8  as  a fine. 

64.  How  many  acres  had  he  ? — I should  suppose  about  twelve. 

65.  What  is  the  name  of  the  middleman? — Gerald  Dillon,  a magistrate  of  the  county; 
and  his  property  is  the  only  one  I have  seen  a bailiff  on,  except  just  one  instance  after  the 
election  of  1826.  There  were  four  acres  of  land  he  had  taken  from  another  tenant,  he 
offered  them  to  this  widow — and  by  the  by  the  other  tenant -he  had  put  into  gaol 
before  he  gave  up  the  land  (that  was  for  half  a year’s  rent  and  an  arrear  of  £l).  I speak 
from  the  information  given  to  me,  without  anticipating  an  examination  of  this  kind.  They 
generally  run  to  the  priest  when  in . great  distress.  The  widow  offered  to  take  the  four 
acres,  as  she  told  me,  if  he  would  transfer  the  house  she  lived  in  on  to  the  four  acres,  for  I 
know  if  5s.  built  the  house  she  could  not  transfer  it : for  the  last  four  summers  herself  and 
her  family  were  in  a starving  state.  Her  little  horse,  by  which  the  son  earned  a trifle  from 
week  to  week,  died  after  the  ejectment  was  served  (I  do  not  know  whether  the  landlord 
knew  that  the  horse  died);  he  fell  into. a ditch  and  died,  and  the  whole  support  of  the  family 
was  gone.  If  he  knew  it,  I do  not  envy  him  the  feelings  of  his  heart. 

- 66.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  would  wish  to  make,  of  any  measures  you  think  likely 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — The  condition  of  the  people  will  never  be 
improved  till  they  get  an  interest  in  the  land  (be  it  large  or  small)  which  they  hold.  The 
condition  of  the  people,  I am  convinced,  would  be  a great  deal  better  if  they  were  pre- 
served from  the  fangs  of  the  usurers,  and  persons  giving  food  and  meal  in  such  a manner, 
and  if  the  loan  funds  were  abolished  all  over  the  country  parts  of  Ireland. 

67.  What  scheme  would  you  propose  by  which  the  tenant  could  be  secured  in  his  farm?— 
I do  not  know  any  scheme  that  would  be  feasible.  As  to  the  bargain  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  that  must  be  left  to  the  parties  making  the  bargain,  but  some  security  might  be 
given  to  the  tenant  for  Iris  expenditure  for  permanent  improvements.  That  the  landlord 
should  either  make  certain  buildings  and  keep  them  in  repair;  or  that  the  tenant,  if  he  did 
it,  should  be  allowed  for  it,  making  a fair  allowance  for  wear  and  tear. 

68.  Is  there  a disposition  among  the  tenantry  to  emigrate  ? — Yes,  there  is  a good  dis- 
position ; hundreds  and  thousands  are  kept  at  home  for  want  of  the  means : there  is  a great 
disposition  to  emigrate,  but  upon  no  general  plan.  If  there  was  emigration  encouraged  by 
the  government,  they  ought  to  make  a selection  of  all  the  best  people  who  have  acquired 
something  before  they  go,  and  not  leave  pauper  families  in  almost  every  instance  to  be 
supported  by  the  public.  But  if  the  means  were  given  by  the  government,  it  would  not 
be  right  that  all  the  able-bodied  men  should  go  away — they  ought  to  help  out  families  in 
distress. 

. Do  you  think  that  any  emigration  from  families  where  there  are  two  or  three  sons  grow- 
mg  up,  is  now  taking  place  ? — I do.  In  the  cases  where  emigration  has  taken  place  in  tna 
way,  the  families  getting  some  land  abroad  have  materially  assisted  the  families  at  home  J 
sums  of  money,  varying  from  £3  to  £10,  and  sometimes  over  that,  which,  repeated  often, 
relieves  very  much  the  family  they  leave  after  them.  . 

70.  Do  you  think  that,  in  conjunction  with  other  measures,  a plan  for  assisting  emignat»&i 
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h as  vou  have  described,  would  be  desirable? — Yes,  I do.  The  system  of  taking  the 
f mily  would  be  the  system  that  would  relieve  tliis  country,  and  change  their  condition. 
a 71  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground  upon  which  a family  can 
ubsist  with  any  degree  of  comfort,  and  support  themselves  by  agriculture  ? — Giving  a 
family  an  average  of  five,  I think  five  acres  or  six  would  be  sufficient. 

Assuming  three  acres  to  be  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  a family  can 
subsist  comfortably,  do  you  think  families  holding  less  than  that  would  be  disposed  to 
emim-ate  in  a body  ?— Except  in  the  cases  I have  mentioned,  where  it  was  a locus  standi 
for  them.  I have  known  instances  where  they  would  not  take  £100  to  give  up  three  acres. 

73.  You  expressed  your  opinion  that  the  loan  fimd  system  should  be  at  once  done  away 
-vvjtl1  ?_Yes,  among  the  agricultural  population. 

74!  Do  you  think  if  that  could  be  at  once  done  away  with,  it  woidd  be  possible  to  call 
in  the  loans  entirely  without  extreme  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  people  ? — If  I may  judge 
from  the  winding  up  of  a small  one  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  another  that  I know  of,  I 
should  imagine  no  ill  effects  would  be  felt  from  it.  The  loan  fund  in  my  neighbourhood 
was  wound  up — they  got  in  the  money  and  paid  the  shares  hack  to  the  proprietors,  and  so 
far  from  causing  a feeling  of  sorrow  among  those  that  borrowed,  there  was  a feeling  of 
satisfaction.  . 

75.  Have  any  loan  funds  been  established  in  your  neighbourhood,  giving  a lengthened 
period  for  the  .use  of  the  money  advanced,  and  repayments  at  not  less  than  a month’s' 
interval  ? — No. 

[ The  witness  withdrew,  j 
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Patrick  Elliott,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — In  Tonagh,  in  the  parish  of  Kilkenny  West,  in  the  barony  of 
Kilkenny  West. 

2.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  land  of  that  barony  ? — I am ; I was  bred  and  bora 
there. 

3.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  there? — Yes,  those  that  can  get  on  with  it. 

4.  Is  the  farming  getting  better  or  worse  ? — It  is  getting  worse. 

5.  How  much  land  do  you  yourself  hold  ? — Near  forty  acres. 

6.  Is  it  principally  tillage,  or  grazing  ? — Principally  grazing. 

7.  How  many  acres  have  you  ploughed  this  year  ? — I have  one  half  under  potatoes,  and 
com,  and  wheat. 

8.  How  much  an  acre  does  the  land  usually  let  for  in  the  district  ? — Some  landlords 
make  a high  rent. 

9.  What  is  the  general  sum  ? — In  that  neighbourhood.  Lord  Castlemaine’s  land  is  lot  at 
an  average  of  about  £l  5s. ; sometimes  more,  and  sometimes  less. 

10.  How  much  is  it  generally  valued  at  by  the  poor  law  valuation? — It  is,  in  ours,  about 
£1. 

1 1.  Do  you  hold  by  lease,  or  at  will  ? — At  wiU ; the  lease  was  out  a year  ago. 

12.  How  much  do  you  pay  ? — I pay  £l  6s.,  includiug  rent-charge  and  all. 

13.  Do  you  think  that  over  the  rent  of  the  country  the  proportion  which  the  rent  bears 
to  the  poor  law  valuation  is  much  the  same  as  that  which  your  rent  hears  to  it  ? — Some 
pay  a great  deal  more ; I know  of  some  land  in  my  district  set  at  30s.  and  32s. 

14.  Generally  throughout  the  country,  do  you  think  that  the  letting  value  hears  the  same 
proportion  as  your  rent  does  ? — It  does  not ; in  some  instances  it  is  higher.  The  setting 
rent  is,  in  some  instances,  higher  than  I pay,  but  the  rent-charge  is  not. 

15.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  new  valuation  upon  which  the  county  cess  is  set- 
tled?— Yes. 

16.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  something  less  than  the  poor  rate 
valuation. 

17.  Do  you  think  that  the  large  fanners  are  getting  better  in  the  world,  or  the  reverse  ? — 
They  are  not  getting  worse  under  a good  landlord. 

18.  Are  the  small  fanners  getting  better  in  the  world  ? — Indeed,  I think  they  are. 

19.  Are  the  labourei’s  getting  better  in  the  world  ? — No,  they  are  in  a had  way ; there 
is  not  employment  for  them : the  large  fanner  is  not  able  to  employ  them,  they  have 
enough  to  do  to  pay  their  rent ; they  are  letting  a great  deal  of  their  land  go  to  waste ; 
they  cannot  employ  them.  We  have  land  to  improve,  if  we  had  capital  to  lay  out  upon  it. 

20.  What  rate  of  wages  is  given  to  the  labourer  by  the  day  ? — Most  commonly  6d.  a day, 
and  to  feed  them ; in  harvest  time  we  must  give  more. 

21.  How  many  labourers  have  you  upon  your  farm? — I keep  ordy  two  permanent  la- 
bourers and  my  son,  and  when  I am  in  a hurry  I employ  more. 

22.  What  do  you  pay  those  people  when  you  are  in  a hurry  ? — From  6d.  to  8 d.,  and 
Bometimes  10d.,  according  to  the  scarcity  of  men. 

ii  t at  ^0lL  Set  au  acre  f°r  the  con-acre  ? — From  £6  to  £7  an  acre. 

24.  Is  that  generally  paid  in  money  or  in  work  ? — Sometimes  we  must  take  it  in  work 
trom  the  poor  people. 

25.  At  what  rate  do  you  pay  them  for  their  work  ? — Sixpence. a day,  and  feed  them,  any 
at  aU* tae  year  they  can  come  to  me ; and  very  often  they  will  disappoint  me,  and  not  come 

*•’ ^?Xi0  y°u  recover  the  con-lore  rent  if  it  is  not  paid  ?— It  must  lie  over  for  another 
i • it  the  poor  man  has  noi)  it,  what  can  we  do  ? Some  pay  it  well  enough. 
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27.  Do  you  never  take  any  steps  to  recover  it  at  law  ? — No.  I have  land  to  drain  and 
reclaim,  but  I have  not  capital  for  it. 

28.  If  your  landlord  would  reclaim  it  for  you,  should  you  be  able  to  pay  him  an  addi 
tional  rent  for  it  ? — Yes,  I would,  for  what  is  now  unreclaimed. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

William  Murray,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — Lenamalla,  in  the  parish  of  Tisrara,  in  the  county  of  Rog. 
common. 

2.  What  occupation  do  you  follow? — Farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — Thirty-eight  acres  in  one  place,  and  twelve  in 
the  other. 

4.  Is  it  principally  tillage  or  grazing  land? — The  thirty-eight  acres  are  grazing  land;  it  is 
all  rocky  land. 

5.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — The  valuation  of  the  countv 
cess  is  a great  deal  higher  than  my  rent. 

6.  Do  you  hold  under  an  old  lease  ? — Yes,  and  under  two  landlords. 

7.  What  proportion  do  you  find  generally  that  the  government  valuation  bears  to  the 
usual  letting  value  of  the  land  ? — It  differs  in  some  parts  from  5s.  to  1 Os.  an  acre.  Mr. 
Griffith’s  valuation  is  above  the  setting  valuation.  In  one  part  of  this  barony,  hlr.  Grif- 
fith’s valuation  is  under  the  setting  value. 

8.  What  proportion  does  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  in  general  bear  to  the  poor  rate  valua- 
tion?— The  poor  rate  valuation  was  a deal  higher  in  parts,  and  a deal  lower  in  other  parts. 
It  was  an  unfair  thing  entirely,  for  this  reason — I hold  now  double  the  amount  of  land  that 
another  man  does,  and  he  may  be  rated  as  much  as  me. 

0.  Is  he  so  rated? — Yes,  he  is  ; and  it  is  my  intention  shortly  to  value  the  lands  of  that 
parish  myself,  and  two  other  men  more  with  me,  and  send  Mr.  Griffith  a copy  of  that 
valuation. 

10.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  this  valuation  of  Mr.  Griffith  in  the 
parish  ? — Something  less  than  one-twentieth. 

11.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  relative  to  the 
county  cess  ? — I think  that  the  valuation  of  the  county  cess  is  too  high.  I am  sure  of  that. 
I would  value  the  lands  myself  and  another  man,  and  prove  my  valuation,  and  produce  it; 
and  if  Mr.  Griffith  is  able  to  prove  his  valuation,  let  him : but  I think  it  would  be  out  of 
his  power.  1 show  cause  why  my  valuation  will  be  correct,  because  there  is  not  an  acre  of 
land  that  I will  not  be  able  to  prove  the  produce  it  is  able  to  grow. 

12.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  in  relation  to  the  law  and 
practice  as  regards  landlord  ami  tenant  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  fair  that  for  whatever 
improvements  the  tenant  makes  the  landlord  should  allow  him,  if  he  is  going  to  dispossess 
him.  There  are  some  bogs  in  the  parish  that  require  to  be  drained — they  are  overflowed; 
and  there  is  a deal  of  poor  in  the  parish  starving  for  want  of  employment,  and  cannot  get 
employment. 

13.  How  would  you  propose  to  get  the  money  to  employ  those  people  ? — If  a man  was 
allowed  for  his  improvements,  he  could  employ  those  men  that  are  going  idle,  I may  say, 
as  far  as  any  thing  they  have  to  do  for  themselves. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 

John  Donnellan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  A\  here  do  you  live  ? — In  the  parish  of  Cam,  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  in  the  county 
of  Roscommon. 

2.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — Fifty  acres. 

3.  Do  you  hold  under  the  head  landlord  ? — There  is  a head  landlord,  but  we  have  never 
seen  him  at  all ; but  the  agent  comes  once  a year  to  take  the  rent. 

From  whom  did  you  take  it  ? — My  father  took  it  from  the  father  of  the  present  agent. 
A either  my  father  nor  I have  seen  the  landlord. 

o.  Who  is  the  landlord  ?— It  is  said  he  is  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Champneys,  who 
lives  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

fi.  Has  he  a resident  agent  ?— No,  he  lives  in  Dublin. 

7.  What  is  the  agent’s  name  ? — Thomas  Berry. 

8.  What  have  you  to  complain  of  ?— I expended  upwards  of  £ 1 00  in  building  a house, 
and  ie  lias  served  me  with  notice  to  quit,  and  I cannot  get  a halfpenny  for  what  I have 
expended  it  he  turns  me  out.  His  father  was  agent  then,  and  he  promised  to  give  us  an 
auowance  of  half  the  expense,  and  the  son  said  there  was  no  such  promise  made,  and 
w ould  not  give  us  any  allowance ; it  was  promised  to  be  allowed  to  us  in  the  rent.  He 
woidd  not  allow  it  us,  and  he  said  we  had  done  it  for  ourselves. 

. . an)r  lease  at  the  time  ? — It  was  taken  under  the  promise  of  a lease,  and  the 

tune  will  expire  next  May.  It  was  often  called  for,  and  the  lease  money  paid ; but  we 
cannot  get  a lease. 

1 0.  Do  you  know  that  the  lease  money  was  paid  ? — I always  heard  my  mother  say  the 
money  was  paid  to  the  father  of  the  present  agent,  and  aU  the  tenants  did  the  same. 

■ - Have  you  made  a representation  to  the  present  agent,  and  asked  him  to  make  you 

uy  allowance  ? I often  asked  him  for  an  allowance,  but  he  would  not  give  it  me.  Thro® 
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years  ago  I held  forty-three  acres  more,  at  the  time  of  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  I found 
out  by  the  valuator  I had  not  within  three  acres  and  a half  of  what  the  landlord  was 
charging  me.  These  forty-three  acres  were  a different  take,  though  a part  of  the  same  pro- 
perty. Sixty-five  sheep  died  one  season  rotten,  and  I was  not  able  to  hold  the  land,  and 
he  would  not  let  me  back  upon  the  land. 

12.  How  much  rent  do  you  owe  ? — I will  owe  one  year’s  rent  next  December,  and  they 
will  clear  up  the  whole  of  the  tenants  on  that  estate  up  to  last  May. 

13.  Have  you  had  receipts  when  you  have  paid  the  rent?— -We ‘used  to  have  receipts, 
but  we  have  got  none  for  the  last  three  years,  or  any  body  else. 

14.  Was  any  reason  given? — He  said  he  forgot  them  one  time,  and  would  send  them  at 
some  other  time  ; that  was  the  only  reason  given. 

15.  Has  he  now  served  you  with  notice  to  quit  upon  non-payment  of  rent,  or  non-title  ? 

Non-title.  It  says  if  I do  not  give  up  at  November  he  will  charge  me  double  the  value. 

16.  Does  Mr.  Berry  hold  many  agencies  in  the  country  ? — I do  not  know  that ; he  holds 
about  600  acres  ; he  only  comes  once  a year  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  ; lie  got  some  of 
the  ground  into  his  own  possession  : he  got  some  houses  built,  and  he  used  to  come  then 
often. 

17.  Is  there  any  system  of  requiring  rent  to  he  paid  by  bills  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  hut 
not  upon  the  estate  I live  upon. 

18.  Who  do  they  pay  those  bills  to  ? — To  the  agent. 

19.  What  discount  or  interest  is  charged? — Sixpence  in  the  pound  for  three  months, 
sometimes  Is.,  and  so  on. 

20.  The  agent  charges  that  ? — Yes. 

21.  Are  yon  sure  of  that? — Yes;  I have  seen  several  of  my  near  neighbours,  who  tell 
me  that. 

22.  What  townland  is  that  on  ? — The  townland  of  Carrick,  the  next  townland  to  mine. 

I know  every  townland  in  the  parish.  I was  employed  in  the  applotment. 

23.  Are  there  many  townlands  in  that  applotment? — Yes,  upwards  of  forty. 

24.  Is  that  an  extensive  townland  ? — I think  about  300  acres. 

25.  Do  most  of  the  tenants  pass  those  hills  ? — There  is  not  a tenant,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two,  that  does  not  pass  them. 

26.  How  soon  after  the  rent  is  due  do  they  pass  those  bills  ? — When  the  gale  comes,  if 
they  have  not  the  money,  he  takes  a bill  for  the  rent ; and  when  the  next  gale  is  duei  if 
they  have  not  the  money  that  they  can  send,  he  will  take  a bill  for  the  money,  and  increase 
the  interest  each  time. 

27.  Do  you  feel  quite  sure  that  the  interest  you  have  stated  is  the  interest  he  charges? — 
I was  never  charged  it,  but  I have  often  heard  the  tenants  say  so. 

28.  What  is  the  name  of  that  agent  ? — His  name  is  Malaclii  Keogh,  at  BaKinasloe ; he  is 
agent  to  Captahi  Kelly,  who  lives  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Edward  Byrne , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Sallow  Grove,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — Farmer,  grazier,  and  agent. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  greater  part  of  the  county, 
for  I have  business  to  transact  in  the  greater  part  of  it,  more  particularly  in  the  barony  of 
Athlone. 

. lu  general  description,  is  it  tillage  or  grazing  land  ? — In  my  own  locality  it  is  more 
immediately  tillage,  but  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  it  is  more  grazing. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise? — I rather  think 
it  is  improving. 

6.  In  what  particulars  ? — I cannot  say  it  is  improving  in  many  instances  in  my  own 
immediate  neighbourhood— I do  not  know  why,  unless  it  is  for  the  want  of  an  agricultural' 
society,  and  we  have  none  in  the  district;  hut  nearer  the  town  of  Roscommon  I see  that 

- fvu  imPr0TinS  very  much  .in  the  mode  of  tillage. 

+1  (\.  . is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  throughout 
s 1Ct  ’• — ™ie  ^arms  vary  very  much.  Ten  acres  is  the  size  of  the  small  farms. 

. . -?t  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  on  a farm  of  that  size  ? — Potatoes  and  oats 
principally;. the  poor  people  then  run  it  into  fallow:  'that  is  the  general  system,  but  it  is  not 
at  which  is  adopted  by  the  middlemen,  who  take  not  more  than  one  crop  of  oats  after 
potatoes,  and  then  lay  it  down  with  clover. 

• Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  they  are  increasing ; at  the 
ne  time,  people  are  more  anxious  to  have  their  lands  in  their  own  hands  than  tenanted 
o>  these  paupers. 

11  Iaau3r  fhpis  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Yes,  a good  many. 

. n hat  is  the  condition  of  the  people  occupying  them  ? — Principally  very  poor  persons. 

Tt™fe““otheremmyndghSourW  1 ^ 

j-  .■  c ‘~e  system  increasing  ? — I think  not ; it  is  rather  decreasing ; it  is  found  to  give 
it  is  - ctlon  *°  parties.  As  regards  a question  put  before,  I should  have  observed  that 
and  Jf7  ™ the"  habit  of  the  lower  orders  to  divide  their  holdings,  and  give  to  their  sons 
•nort  a Potion  of  their  holdings,  which  leaves  the  holding  little  enough  to  sup- 

Wn  J*,T  Pi7  tlieir  rent-  That'  lias  been  much  practised,  but  I am  happy  to  say  it  has 
teen-much  checked  in  many  instances. 

Part  H,  o X 
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13.  Is  that  system  permitted  by  the  landlords?— No,  it  is  prevented  where  it  is  possible 

to  do  so.  . 

14.  In  what  manner  is  tlie  rent  fixed  m the  distinct;  is  it  by  proposal,  by  private  contract 
or  by  valuation  ? — By  proposal  entirely. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  average  good  land  ? — I think,  in  my  neighbourhood,  it 
would  average  something  about  22s.  or  23 s.  an  acre,  in  tlie  hands  of  small  tenants. 

16.  Is  the  rent  put  upon  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  put  upon  the  larger  farms?— 
They  pay  a higher  rent  for  their  farm,  when  it  is  to  be  let,  than  a man  able  to  bold  it  and 
stock  it ; and  it  often  happens,  from  the  great  competition  between  large  and  small  hold- 
ings, that  land  is  run  up  beyond  its  value. 

1 7.  Does  the  landlord,  in  general,  accept  the  highest  offer  ? — In  most  instances,  I regret 
to  say,  he  does. 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government 
valuation  ? — I think  it  would  average  about  5s.  in  the  pound  upon  the  poor  law  valuation 
in  my  locality. 

19.  Have  you  compared  either  of  them  with  the  government  valuation? — I have. 

20.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  government  valuation?— 
Pretty  much  the  same. 

21.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded? — The  time  generally 
given  is  four  months  after  the  rent  becomes  due.  There  are  many  instances  where  rent  is 
enforced  sooner,  and  there  are  many  instances  where  it  is  not  demanded  till  one  gale  runs 
into  the  other. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bills,  in  that  neighbourhood? — Yes,  there 
may  be  some  few,  but  it  is  rather  uncommon : it  is  done  by  some  people  to  accommodate 
the  tenants. 

23.  Are  those  bills  discounted  by  the  agents,  or  by  the  bank,  or  bow  ? — Both  the  land- 
lord and  agent  will  discount  and  take  a bill,  and  they  charge  the  discount  to  the  tenant. 
In  other  cases  it  is  paid  by  the  landlord  without,  but  the  general  modus  of  the  country  is 
to  charge  the  tenant  the  discount. 

24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  for  his  rent  ? — A good  many  of  them  do, 
of  the  lower  class. 

25.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  loan  fund  system  upon  that  class  of  tenants? — I would  not 
say  that  it  was  attended  with  any  benefit  upon  the  whole,  judging  from  my  own  expe- 
rience. It  has  been  the  means  of  driving  those  who  have  obtained  the  money  out  of  the 
country,  leaving  the  sureties  to  pay. 

26.  Are  there  any  local  usurers  in  the  district  ? — No. 

27.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — Principally 
by  distress,  by  civil  bill  process,  and  ejectment. 

28.  Do  they  often  proceed  to  sell  the  distress? — Indeed  yes,  as  the  case  requires. 

29.  What  is  generally  the  expense  of  a distress,  including  the  expense  of  sale?— It 
would  amount  to  about  Is.  'id.  in  the  pound,  or  Is.  6 d.  where  the  sum  is  small — that  is 
including  auctioneer’s  fees. 

30.  What  is  usually  paid  to  the  driver  for  his  fees? — I believe  the  usual  charge  for  a 
driver  would  be  Is.  6c7.,  or  in  some  instances  I am  told  that  they  have  been  charged  2s.  and 
2s.  6 d.,  but  I rather  think  that  system  is  not  much  practised  at  present,  from  the  difficulty 
that  prevails  in  getting  in  rent  in  the  last  year  or  two.  A great  many  are  satisfied  to  get 
their  rents  without  the  costs. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen  ? — Most 
generally  they  hold  from  the  middleman. 

32.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

33.  Under  which  class  are  the  tenantry  the  best  off? — I would  say  under  the  courts.  Tie 
tenant  has  sometimes  more  lenity  than  dealing  with  a harsh  landlord.  They  are  allowed  to 
run  from  one  gale  to  the  other,  or  allowed  to  let  one  run  into  the  other,  before  they  pay. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — More  at  will  than  by  lease. 

35.  What  effect  has  the  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the  improvement 
of  their  farms  ? — I rather  think  holding  at  will  is  not  calculated  to  serve  the  tenant:  they 
are  more  inclined  to  improve  if  they  bold  by  lease. 

36.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected — by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — There  are  very  few  instances  in  which  permanent  improvements  are  made. 
There  are,  however,  some,  and  that  within  my  own  knowledge,  where  I exercise  an 
agency. . 

37.  Can  you  mention  any  system  pm-sued  by  any  of  the  landlords  in  making  allowances 
to  tenants  ? — I do  not  think:  1 could  mention  the  system : I am  not  aware  that  any  system 
of  that  kind  exists. 

38.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — In  some  instances  a 
bonus  is  given  to  the  fanner,  or  out-going  tenant,  by  the  person  wishing  to  come  in. 

••  39.  How  far  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords? — In  a great  many  instances  it  is  done 

without  the  cognizance  of  the  landlord. 

40.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you 
are  acquainted? — No,  I cannot  say  there  has. 

41.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  tlie  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
improving  in  the  world?— I think  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  is  rather  improving. 

*■  42.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  in  their  circumstances,  ortho 
reverse  ? — No,  they  are  becoming  worse, 
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43.  Is  the  labouring  class  improving  ? — No ; there  is  no  labour  to  be  had  in  the  country, 
except  what  they  are  given  by  their  masters. 

44.  mat  should  you  say  was  the  rate  of  wages?— I think  it  runs  to  about  8 d.  a day 
durin"  the  summer  months ; in  winter  it  is  less. 

45. °Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— No,  very  few  in  my  district. 

46.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  ? — Yes,  a good  deal. 

4T.’  mat  is  the  usual  rate  for  con-acre  ?— It  varies  from  £5  to  £6,  £7,  £8,  and  even  to 
£10  in  some,  but  very  few,  instances,  I may  say,  unless  where  a man  has  improved  by  very 
highly  manuring  some  small  spot.  In  some  cases,  where  there  is  a very  old  skin,  and  the 
land  has  not  been  broken  for  a length  of  time,  that  rent  has  been  obtained. 

48.  Is  the  land  let  at  £5  usually  burned? — Yes. 

49.  How  is  the  payment  for  the  con-acre  recovered  or  enforced  ?— It  is  recovered  by  civil 
hill  process,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  crop,  when  unpaid  within  the  time  agreed  upon  at  the 
time  of  letting. 

50.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  in  the  dis- 
trict ; for  instance,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? I think 

where  there  is  a resident  landlord  the  estate  is  better  managed  than  in  the  case  of  an 
absentee. 

51.  mat  duties  are  the  agents  expected  to  perform? — In  seeing  the  farms  properly 
managed,  as  well  as  collecting  the  rent. 

52.  Are  there  fees  in  granting  leases  ? — There  are  some  landlords  in  my  neighbourhood 
who,  I understand,  charge  for  each  lease  the  sum  of  one  guinea,  but  that  very  rarely 
occurs ; it  is  not  a general  system.  There  is  no  system  of  requiring  half  a year’s  rent  by 
way  of  fine ; half  a year’s  rent  may  be  called  for  as  security. 

53.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  should  you  say? I do  not 

think  I have  ever  made  a calculation  of  that  land,  but  this  last  levy  is  something  near 
Is.  1 d.  or  Is.  2d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  valuation ; and  touching  that  point,  if  it  is  not  out 
of  order  for  me  to  introduce  an  observation,  I wish  to  state  that  it  is  a grievance  that  this 
tax  is  not  assessed  similarly  to  the  poor  rate  : let  the  landlords  bear  an  equal  proportion  of 
the  county  cess  with  their  tenants.  They  are  in  all  instances  better  able  to  pay  it,  and  very 
few  will  be  dissatisfied  if  they  get  their  rent,  deducting  half  the  county  cess.  The  county 
cess  is  very  much  felt  by  us  all. 

54.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  make? — No;  I did  not  come  prepared 
to  give  any  particular  suggestions. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Roscommon,  Monday,  22nd  July,  1844. 

Denis  Henry  Kelly,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Castle  Kelly,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

2.  You  are  a magistrate,  and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Roscom- 
mon?— I am.  I have  property  in  both  counties.  I am  the  owner  of  about  10,000  statute 
acres,  lying  on  the  rivers  Suck  and  Shevin,  on  the  borders  of  Roscommon  and  Galway. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted? — Particularly  the 
mstnct  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Galway  and  the  southern  end  of  the  county  of 
Roscommon.  One  is  in  the  barony  of  Athlone,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon ; and  the 
other  m the  barony  of  Killian,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — It  is  flat,  and  rather  boggy ; and  the 
soil  ljing  on  the  two  rivers  is  subject  to  a good  deal  of  deterioration  from  the  floods. 

1 +■  populous  ? — Yes,  it  is  densely  populated.  I have  totted  up  the  popu- 

fWf  from  Hie  census  returns,  and  the  population  was  5,300,  according  to  the  census  of 

41,  upon  about  10,000  acres  altogether,  in  the  two  counties.  There  might  be  immense 
a vantage  grren  to  the  district  for  an  immense  distance  north  and  south,  by  removing  the 
o stacles  m.  the  river  Suck  and  maldng  it  navigable,  according  to  Mi-.  Rhodes,  the  engi- 
neer’s, report.  49 

6.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  for  that  purpose  under  the  Drainage  Act  ? — No.  A 

emonal  has  been  going  round  for  signature ; but  there  is  such  an  immense  number  of 
proprietors  from  Ballinasloe  to  Castlerea,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  them  all  to  agree  and  embark 
nf  ti  + Was  01'iSilially  intended,  when  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon  was  first  spoken 
• « at  improvement  of  the  Suck  should  be  part  of  it ; and  Mr.  Rhodes  gave  an  estimate 
as  far  as  Ballyforan  bridge. 

^•0U  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  district,  or  otherwise? — 

drain  fj6  lmPr0veci-ivery  considerably,  indeed,  and  have  done  a good  deal  in  the  way  of 
the  1 as  proprietors  could  do  it,  and  they  have  improved  the  produce  of 

into  rQ  ' fr  were  held  in  rundale,  we  have  got  the  greater  part  of  them  divided 
first  ei>arate  ■ holdings,  and  have  introduced  green  crops.  The  year  before  last  was  the 
tliQ  L ^ Te  beSau  them.  The  first  year  I had  thirty  persons  to  commence  the  green  crops; 

8 T'1  Bkty-s™n ; the  t&d  year,  130.  ^ 

100  to  son  °laSS  foldings  were  those  ? — There  were  a few  large  farmers,  holding  from 

they  found  aCreS : greater  portion  are  from  that  down  to  ten,  two,  three,  and  one ; and 

took  twn  'if reat  a<^7a!ltage  from  it.  The  first  year  their  proceedings  were  compulsory.  I 
p and  insisted  upon  their  all  sowing  green  crops.  In  the  second  year  I had 
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sixty-seven  witlxoxxt  any  compulsion,  and  of  that  number  there  were  twenty-three  of  the 
original  thirty ; and  this  year  we  have  130  sowing  them. 

9.  In  re-arranging  the  farms,  and  getting  rid  of  the  rundale  system,  did  you  find  any  dif- 
ficulty?— Not  the  slightest  in  the  world. 

10.  Did  you  give  hack  among  them  the  same  quantity  of  land  they  had  before?— Yes 
certainly ; it  was  rather  a new’  arrangement : there  was  a great  deal  of  waste  land,  so  that 
each  man  got  rather  an  increase.  Some  who  were  very  poor  and  unable  to  cultivate  the 
land,  were  put  on  an  acre.  Many  of  the  farms  were  upon  old  leases ; and  when  I got  the 
land,  it  was  covered  with  a pauper  population  and  the  farms  greatly  neglected.  I used  to 
cut  out  a portion  and  give  to  a farmer  that  which  he  could  keep  in  a good  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  divide  the  remainder  among  the  others;  and  with  respect  to  the  paupers  for 
whom  I could  not  make  room,  I set  aside  a proportion  which  they  called  Ballybeggarman ; 
and  instead  of  throwing  them  upon  the  road  side,  I sacrificed  a few  acres  and  let  them  go. 
there  ; and  many  of  them  have  siuce  either  emigrated  to  America  or  got  holdings  elsewhere- 
and  those  who  have  remained  on  it,  have  some  of  them  become  nailors  and  tradesmen,  and 
arc  earning  rather  a decent  livelihood.  Many  of  them  have  become  pedlars  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages. 

1 1.  Do  any  of  them  get  employment  as  agricultural  labourers  ? — TVe  have  such  an  im- 
mense number  of  people,  they  get  very  little  labour  in  that  way.  Our  usual  rate  of  wages  is 
Gd,  in  the  winter,  and  8 cl.  in  the  summer ; but  this  spring,  if  you  would  have  given  from  Is. 
to  Is.  Gel.  you  could  not  get  labourers  : the  peasantry  were  all  busy  at  their  own  farms. 

12.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  in  the  district  ? — Cattle  manure  and  bog  mud, 
the  produce  of  the  bogs.  There  is  very  fine  marl  in  the  district,  and  limestone  gravel  under 
all  this  district : the  subsoil  generally  under  the  bog  is  exceedingly  rich  ; very  generally 
there  are  beds  of  either  marl  or  limestone  gravel,  and  immediately  under  the  surface  a sili- 
ceous earth,  which  in  England  they  call  a pan,  and  which,  if  broken  through  so  that  the 
water  can  percolate  through  it,  renders  the  existing  soil  productive ; and  this  subsoil,  when 
thrown  up  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  acts  as  a manure. 

13.  Is  there  any  farming  society  or  any  agricultural  school  in  the  district? — There  is  one 
in  Ballinasloc,  to  which  my  Galway  property  belongs ; and  another  in  Roscommon,  to  which 
my  Roscommon  property  belongs.  We  have  an  agriculturist  in  the  Ballinasloc  union,  and 
the  people  are  very  fond  of  him  and  take  his  advice  in  the  improvements  they  propose 
making ; and  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  Roscommon. 

1 4.  Under  what  system  is  the  agriculturist  employed  ? — He  is  paid  a certain  sum — that 
is,  the  society  give  him  a fixed  salary  and  the  keep  of  a pony  to  ride.  Each  gentleman  that 
requires  him  sends  notice  that  he  wants  him  at  such  a time  and  such  a time,  and  he  pays  so 
much  a day  for  his  sex-vices ; and  during  the  rest  of  his  time,  he  is  going  first  to  one  tenant 
and  then  to  another.  The  money  which  is  paid  for  his  services  does  not  go  to  himself,  but 
to  the  society,  to  remunerate  them ; and  we  gained  about  £20  last  year  by  the  agriculturist. 
He  was  employed  every  day,  and  we  had  a gain  of  £20  to  the  funds  of  the  society  by  him. 

15.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  cixlture  adopted 
in  the  district  ? — I should  say  that  the  general  size  varies  from  six  to  ten  acx-es.  There  are 
a vast  number  of  others  whicli  are  a great  deal  too  small ; but  we  consider  the  tenants  more 
in  the  light  of  cottiers  or  labourers,  and  not  so  much  as  able  to  make  their  rent  out  of  the 
land.  A man  that  has  less  laud  than  that  must  live  upon  con-acre  : he  cannot  raise  suffi- 
cient food  out  of  the  land  he  holds  and  pay  the  rent  too. 

16.  Has  the  improved  tillage  as  yet  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour  ? — I think 
it  has : at  least,  for  the  last  two  years,  we  have  found  in  the  spring  of  the  year  it  was  very 
difficidt  to  get  labourers.  Haring  a great  number  of  villagers  at  work  for  me,  I am  never 
inconvenienced  by  it ; but  I have  beard  many  of  my  farmers  complain  that  they  have  great 
difficulty  in  the  spring  in  getting  as  much  labour  as  they  require. 

17.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  are  a few ; not  more  than  one- 
third  is  grazing  land. 

18.  Do  you  tliink  the  grazing  fax-ms  are  increasing? — No,  I do  ixot  think  they  are. 

19.  To  what  purpose  are  they  pruxcipally  appropriated? — To  the  feeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep ; we  have  very  little  fattenixxg : we  rear  good  store  cattle  and  they  ax-e  sold  at  Ballina- 
sloc, where  they  take  them  up  and  finish  them  for  the  market.  Bxrrning  of  land  is  less  general 
in  my  district  than,  I am  sorry  to  say,  it  is  all  round  me,  in  other  places,  which  I consider 
excessively  injurious  to  the  land ; but  it  is  prevalent  to  an  enomxousextent  in  many  districts, 
particularly  ixx  the  county  Roscommon. 

20.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  checking  it? — I do,  but  I do  my  best  notwithstanding; 
it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  stop. 

2 1 . Are  there  many  farms  in  the  district  at  present,  held  in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  common  ?— 
On  my  own  immediate  property  there  are  not,  excepting  where  there  are  old  leases  which 
have  been  outstanding  a long  time.  I had  no  power  to  make  any  amelioration  in  this  re- 
spect till  about  ten  years  ago,  when  my  father  gave  up  the  property  to  me,  and  I have  found 
the  greatest  benefit  in  getting  rid  of  the  rundale  system ; upon  my  own  property  them  is 
now  but  little  of  it ; but  on  properties  round  me  there  is  a great  deal,  nearly  all : for  one 
that  is  not  there  are  ten  that  are. 

22.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation?—!® 
some  cases  by  proposal.  I do  not  know  in  what  manner  my  neighbours  manage  the  matter  , 
for  myself  I never  allow  any  proposal ; I go  and  value  the  land  with  my  own  eyes.  I s® 
my  confidential  bailiff,  without  any  communication  with  me,  to  value  it;  and  I have  a tmra 
test,  which  is  a valuation  made  by  Mr.  Holman,  the  valuator  xinder  the  Tithe  Commutation 
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Act.  I compare  them  together,  and  fix  the  value  of  the  land,  and  in  that  way  I have  had  22n<l  July,  1844. 

no  difficulty  m making  agreements  with  the  people ; but  generally  speaking  I believe  it  to  

be  underlet.  The  average  rental  is  about  15,?.  the  Irish  acre— that  is  about  the  average : . ^3a* 

some  goes  up  as  high  as  £3  an  acre  (town  plots),  and  others  as  low  as  2s.  Gd. ; but  taking  tho  Dems  Ke  ,y' esq' 
average,  it  is  about  15s. 

23.  Is  that  exclusive  of  the  old  leases? — No,  taken  altogether. 

24.  What  should  you  say  was  the  annual  rate  of  letting  in  the  district  ? — In  our  district 
it  was  from  £1  to  35s.  the  Irish  acre. 

25.  What  proportion  should  you  say  it  bore  to  the  government  or  poor  law  valuation  ? — 

With  regard  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  where  the  letting  value  was  £l , the  poor  law  valu- 
ation is  close  upon  15s. ; and  where  the  value  is  £l  Mr.  Griffith’s  would  not  be  more  than 
10s. : it  is  so  low  as  to  he  utterly  useless,  as  a standard  of  value.  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  poor  law  valuations,  as  regards  the  unions,  are  exceedingly  different.  My  property  lies  in 
Balnnasloe,  Atlilone,  and  Roscommon;  and  in  the  different  unions  the  valuations  are  exceed- 
ingly different,  speaking  of  the  relative  value  of  property  in  each  union. 

26.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — On  my  estate 
the  May  rent  is  paid  the  May  following— the  rent  due  this  May  is  paid  the  May  following. 

I believe  upon  most  other  properties  it  is  a gale  earlier. 

27.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bill  in  the  district? — Not  that  I know  of:  I 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  immediate  district  I live  in ; I 
have  heard  of  it  elsewhere,  but  I do  not  know  it.  I believe  there  is  some  property  of  Lord 
Ffrench’s  held  under  the  courts  where  there  is  a system  of  bills,  as  I have  heard. 

28.  Hoes  the  small  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers  ? — 

In  a degree  he  does.  I have  a loan  fund  of  £1,000  borrowed  from  the  trustees  of  the 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund ; it  is  repaid  by  monthly  instalments,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  in  the  pound,  and  that  is  circulating  among  them,  and  is  of  great  use ; and  has  been 
productive  of  great  benefit  in  the  district.  The  local  usurers  charge  5s.  in  the  pound  for 
thirty  weeks ; and  in  seasons  of  distress,  they  all  run  more  or  less  to  the  loan  fund  or  tho 
usurers.  I happen  to  be  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Reproductive  Loan  Fund  for  Galway 
county,  and  in  consequence  of  that  I know  what  the  loan  funds  belonging  to  the  county 
of  Galway  are.  There  are  seven  I believe : in  fact,  one  at  Woodford;  one  of  Mr.  Read’s  at 
Mount  Shannon  ; another  at  Louglirea ; another  at  my  place,  Ballygar ; another  at  Ballina- 
sloe,  and  another  at  Castle  Hackett ; another  at  Galway,  all  under  the  London  Reproduc- 
tive Board,  though  I believe  Read’s  is  now  under  the  Central  Board.  There  were  a good 
number  more,  but  in  consequence  of  the  late  alteration  in  the  Loan  Fund  Act,  a great  num- 
ber gave  up  entirely ; the  number  has  been  lessened,  and  a few  belong  now  exclusively  to 
the  trustees. 


29.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  loan  funds  in  reference  to  diminishing  or  increasing  tho 
number  of  local  usurers? — It  has  diminished  them  most  materially,  especially  previously  to 
the  bill  of  last  session : it  engrafted  on  the  loan  fund  the  savings’  bank,  and  tho  depositors 
are  allowed  to  deposit  in  the  loan  fund ; and  many  of  those  who  used  to  be  usurers  were 
depositors  in  the  savings’  bank,  cutting  their  own  throats  by  so  doing. 

30.  Do  you  tliink  there  is  any  material  difference  in  the  benefit  received  under  the.  London 
Reproductive  Fund  and  under  the  central  hoard? — Yes;  the  trustee  under  the  London 
board  is  a gentleman,  who  does  it  from  benevolence  and  to  benefit  the  poor ; the  trustee 
under  the  central  board  is  very  often  a man  like  a pawnbroker,  who  does  it  for  bis  own 
profit  and  advantage : the  one  is  an  excessively  stringent  law,  that  can  bo  by  no  means 
altered  or  changed  in  any  way ; tho  other  is  worked  by  humanity,  and  in  a season  of  dis- 
tress the  poor  have  the  benefit  of  it.- 

31.  Are  many  of  the  loan  funds  to  which  you  have  alluded,  carried  on  upon  tho  system 
of  monthly  instalments  ? — No,  mine  is  the  only  one.  There  is  one  that  was  repaid  quarterly. 
What  I began  at  Ballygar  had  a very  small  beginning,  and  we  have  kept  it  up  in  that  way. 

32.  What  mode  is  more  generally  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — 
The  usual  mode  is  to  send  the  poor  beast  into  the  pound,  and  he  remains  till  he  is  canted 
or  the  rent  paid.  I do  not  like  to  punish  tho  dumb  beast ; I used  to  punish  the  man,  and 
put  a keeper  upon  him,  and  make  him  pay  tire  fees.  Of  late  years  we  have  had  very  little 
of  either : we  have  very  little  of  ejectment,  or  distress,  or  civil  bill  process.  It  is  very  rare 
to  see  a cow  in  the  poimd, — I confine  my  remarks  to  my  own  particular  estate ; but  on  other 
properties  around  me,  I believe  it  is  generally’  by  distress. 

33.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants? — No,  I should  say  not,  in 
the  district  I live  in. 


34.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  are  they  given  up  to  a particular 
.7  '"“Generally  up  to  a particular  day ; but  they  are  often  given  on  account  where  a man 
is  m poverty  till  he  can  clear  up  the  gale,  and  when  he  does  that  a receipt  is  given  and  the 

balance  carried  forward. 

m-j  jj  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  tho  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 

th  emen  ‘ Mostly  under  the  proprietors,  and  greatly  to  their  advantage.  Almost  all 
vexa,tion  you  meet  with  is  where  land  is  held  under  a middleman. 

■ Are  there  many  properties  held  under  tho  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Not  in 
rJ  •own,  3™mecbate  district ; but  there  is  a district  at  a short  distance  from  me,  north  of 
V A M mder  the  courts- 

sonin  y°u  acquainted  with  the  district  ?— No,  I am  not  personally  ; but  I have  occa- 

sessirm  866  j food  dea^  from  tbe  people  who  occupy  it  coming  before  me  at  the  petty 
, and  I can  state  that  it  is  a very  miserable  system, 
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38  Is  that  district  under  the  courts  in  consequence  of  a minority,  or  lunacy  ?— Mostly 
in  consequence  of  debt.  There  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  properties  altogether ; they  are  under 
mortgage,  and  there  are  receivers. 

39?  What  are  the  cases  which  bring  the  tenantry  before  you  at  sessious  ?— The  receiver 
is  merely  receiver ; he  has  no  personal  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry : he  merely 
comes  down  to  get  his  money,  and  away  he  goes.  The  people  have  disputes  about  the 
mea rings  or  bogs  ; they  have  nobody  to  go  to  to  settle  it  for  them,  and  they  fight  it  out 
with  the  slane,  an  instrument  they  cut  turf  with,  and  then  they  come  before  the  magis- 
trates with  their  heads  broken.  _ 

40.  Has  there  been  any  money  laid  out  in  the  improvement  of  that  property  recently?— 
No,  nor  do  I suppose  there  has  been  for  centuries. 

41.  Can  you  state  at  what  time  the  rent  upon -those  properties  is  demanded?— I should 
say  May  and  November,  but  I do  not  know  it. 

' 42.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  through  the  district  at  will,  or  by  lease  ?— Mostly  at 


will. 

43.  What  effect  lias  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms  ?— I think  it  makes  exactly  this  difference  : — The  man  who  has  a 
fixed  tenure  considers  that  he  cannot  be  put  out.  He  immediately  mismanages  the  farm; 
lie  sublets,  subdivides,  and  so  the  whole  thing  is  destroyed.  A man  who  has  it  only  at 
will  knows  that  if  he  conducts  himself  as  lie  ought  to  do,  his  tenancy-at-will  is  as  good  as 
a lease,  and  he  will  use  his  best  exertions  to  have  his  land  in  the  most  profitable  and  bene- 
ficial order. 

44.  In  point  of  fact,  upon  your  own  property,  do  you  find  the  tenants-at-will,  or  those 
who  hold  by  lease,  are  better  off? — Tbe  tenants-at-will  are  better  off  themselves,  and  they 
are  more  satisfactory  tenants. 

45.  Do  you  find  auy  anxiety  on  their  parts  for  leases  ? — Yes,  in  some  places  there  is.  I 
only  give  leases  where  a man  builds  and  lays  out  a considerable  sum  of  money  upon  the 
property ; otherwise  I do  not  do  it.  It  is  only  placing  the  men  between  two  fires,  and  I 
do  not  see  any  advantage  in  it. 

46.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  arrangement  you  make  as  to  permanent  improvements 
between  those  holding  at  will  and  those  by  lease  ? — Not  the  least  in  the  world ; the  arrange- 
ment is,  generally  speaking,  that  the  improvements  are  made  by  the  tenants,  and  in  most 
cases  where  I see  beneficial  improvements  made,  I give  an  allowance  in  proportion  to  the 
expenditure  made  myself ; hut  I do  it  of  my  own  free  will  and  motion,  and  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  arrangement.  In  many  of  my  settings  made  to  large  farmers  of  late,  I make 
an  agreement  that  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  lay  out  a specified  sum  in  the  year,  one-half 
of  which,  if  I approve  of  it,  I allow  them  in  payment  of  rent.  I have  generally  given  one 
half,  and  sometimes  considerably  more,  of  the  stun  honestly  laid  out. 

47.  Is  that  sum  fixed  with  reference  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  ? — I generally  put  a bulk 
sum  ; suppose  a man  holding  300  acres,  that  he  shall  he  at  liberty  to  lay  out  the  sum  of 
£25  a year,  and  £25  more  in  addition  to  that.  Upon  my  agent  looking  at  the  work,  and 
certifying  that  it  has  been  done  satisfactorily  and  well,  I give  an  order  upon  the  agent  for 
£25 — that  is  the  course  I have  taken. 

48.  What  has  been  the  effect  produced  by  that  system  ? — It  has  given  great  satisfaction 
to  the  tenants  ; they  have  in  all  cases  expended  more  than  their  due  proportion,  thongh 
they  have  only  claimed  the  amount  stipulated  for. 

49.  State  what  your  arrangement  is  as  to  the  drainage  of  the  estate  ? — With  regard  to 
drainage,  the  land  is  peculiarly  circumstanced.  The  rivers  Shevin  and  Suck  meet  together 
just  at  the  end  of  my  property,  and  consequently  1 have  the  control  of  all  the  great 
streams  that  go  to  tins  river  in  my  own  hands.  Of  late  years  I have  taken  all  the  mam 
drainage  into  my  own  hands.  I have  sunk  them  down  to  the  extreme  level,  and  put  each 
of  them  under  a course  of  care  and  surveillance.  The  man  receives  so  much  for  it : he  goes 
over  it  every  month  and  sees  that  there  are  no  obstructions ; and  twice  a year  a thorough 
cleaning  is  given.  He  has  a little  pass-book,  and  if  I am  not  at  home  he  calls  upon  mv 
water-bailiff  to  go  over  tlie  part  he  has  charge  of.  He  goes  over  and  sees  the  works,  and 
marks  his  initials  in  the  pass-book,  and  that  is  brought  to  tbe  agent,  and  be  allows  him  his 
salary ; hut  without  that  initial  or  my  own  he  gets  nothing. 

50.  Are  the  parties  employed  generally  the  occupiers  of  farms  ? — Yes,  they  are  generally 

farmers.  With  regard  to  the  drainage,  I have  been  dividing  most  of  my  property,  which 
was  in  rundale,  and  in  all  cases  I have  had  an  eye  to  the  drainage,  feeling  the  benefit  of  it, 
and  I have  so  contrived  their  meariugs,  that  they  become  actual  drain  dykes  between  the 
two  farms ; and  the  tenants  have  begun  to  find  the  benefit  of  it  themselves  too,  ana  when 
the  great  pressure  is  taken  off  the  minor  drains  they  take  care  of  them  very  well.  We  hare 
the  stratum  I alluded  to  before  as  a subsoil  through  the  whole  district,  and  some  time  ago 
my  brother-in-law,  who  is  a very  good  farmer,  broke  up  the  under  stratum,  and  it  was 
attended  with  very  good  effect ; and  since  that  the  same  process  has  been  very  generally  to  - 
lowed,  and  lias  spread  through  the  country.  You  will  see  men  in  the  country  with  larg 
crowbars,  as  big  as  themselves,  breaking  up  the  soil  under  the  potato  furrow : it  is  bro  e 
up  and  thrown  upon  the  top.  We  are  also  adopting  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston’s  system 
thorough-draining  in  every  second  or  third  furrow.  . ..  j 

_ 51.  Have  you  found,  practically,  that  that  system  has  worked  well  ? — Admirably, 
should  say  at  the  next  setting  of  my  property,  in  consequence  of  this  system,  that  m)’  , 
will  be'iinproved  more  than  one-third.  1 havo  also,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  e 
lished  a market  in  the  district,  foil  free  : and  the  consequence  has  been  that  a Yorx 
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little  village  lias  sprung  up  in  the  place ; and  that  has  given  an  enormous  advantage  to  the 
people  in  a ready  sale  for  their  goods.  About  twenty-five  yearn  ago  we  began  it,  and  there 
is  now  nearly  as  large  a market  as  in  Athlone.  With  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  my  houses, 
I like  to  have  my  place  clean,  and  I go  out  once  a month,  on  the  first  of  the  month  and 
inspect  the  houses ; and  whoever  has  the  cleanest  house  in  the  village  gets  a cleanliness 
ticket;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  whoever  has  the  greatest  number  gets  a 305.  note,  and 
the  second  105.  6d.  To  all  those  who  have  drawn  tickets  1 give  a dinner,  and  dine  with 
them  myself : they  are  all  well  pleased  at  it,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  many  of  them 
would  rival,  in  cleanliness,  the  cottages  you  would  meet  in  England.  There  are  only  two 
thatched  houses  in  the  village. 

52.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ?— It  has  been  latterly 

gaining  ground.  Hitherto,  the  good-will  that  a tenant  had  in  a farm  when  he  was  merely 
holding  in  rundale  was  not  worth  much : it  was  merely  a miserable  thatched  hovel,  as 
wretched  as  could  be.  Of  late  years  I find  that  the  value  of  the  occupancy  has  increased 
amazingly,  and  that  parties  who  are  going  to  America  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  good- 
will, and  apply  to  me  for  my  sanction : the  party  makes  his  bargain  with  him,  and  then 
comes  to  me  and  makes  liis  arrangement  with  me,  not  with  a view  of  my  getting  the  money, 
but  that  I may  see  all  fair  between  them,  and  give  my  concurrence.  ° J ’ 

53.  Do  you  at  all  interfere  in  the  price  between  the  two  ?— Merely  as  a friend.  I require 
to  be  satisfied  as  to  tbe  in-coming  tenant,  and  to  see  that  he  has  sufficient  capital  to  manao-e 
the  place  and  pay  the  rent  as  he  ought  to  do,  and  does  not  beggar  himself.  I have  no 
notion  of  letting  a good  tenant  go  and  getting  a beggar  in  liis  place.  The  other  day  there 
was  a man  and  liis  family  went  to  America : I arranged  with  him  about  it,  and  offered  it  to 
a solvent  person  of  my  acquaintance— he  accepted  my  offer;  (the  farm  was  only  nine  Irish 
acres,  recently  set  and  held  at  will;)  the  out-going  tenant  got  £35,  and  the  in-comin«-  tenant 
went  in  under  three  half-years’  rent. 

54.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — I am  doing  it  in  every 
way  I can.  I am  getting  the  tenants  wherever  I can  to  buy  adjoining  land  when  it  is  vacant, 
hut  if  you  refer  to  consolidation  by  the  ejectment  of  whole  villages  in  order  to  make  lawo 
farms,  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort ; but  where  there  is  a beggarman,  and  he  is  inclined  to 
go  away,  or  one  man  is  inclined  to  buy  of  another,  I have  made  both  into  one  holding,  and 
have  always  assisted  the  party  by  lending  him  money,  and  in  every  way  I coulcl. 

55.  To  what  size  have  you  thought  it  desirable  to  bring  the  farms  ?— If  I could  I should 
not  like  to  have  any  thiug  under  twenty  acres ; but  I am  content  with  ten,  and  put  up  with 
six.  I do  not  tliink  you  have  a better  tenantry  in  the  world  than  a tenant  farmer  who  holds 
twenty  acres : lie  is  a respectable  man — he  tills  and  works  liis  own  land,  and  is  a useful 
member  of  society ; and  wlien  you  come  to  a farm  of  1 00  acres,  you  get  a creature  between 
a hawk  and  hound,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  deal  with  liim : he  is  not  a gentleman, 
and  he  is  not  a fanner. 


56.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  fanus  prevail  in  the  district  ? — I am  sorry  to 
say  it  does,  but  never  with  my  good  will ; it  does  go  on,  in  spite  of  me,  to  a degree. 

57.  Vi  ith  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population ; do  you  tliink  the  largo 
farmers  are  getting  richer,  speaking  of  the  district  generally  ? — I confine  myself  to  my  own 
property.  Of  late  years  tbe  class  of  men  1 have  got  as  large  farmers  are.  a very  improved 
species  of  men — not  your  old  Irish  farmer,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  have  been  stewards, 
or  have  had  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and  have  capital  to 
expend— they  are  greatly  improved ; but  I do  not  tliink  that  it  is  so  generally. 

58.  Has  tlie  class  of  small  tenants  improved  in  their  circumstances  ? — They  have  improve- 
almost  beyond  calculation.  My  undo  died  in  tbe  year  1812:  at  that  time  my  father  came 
up  to  Castle  Kelly,  to  take  possession  of  the  estate ; at  that  time  you  woxdd  not  have  seen 
a peasant  with  shoes  and  stockings  in  the  whole  district,  and  now  I do  not  suppose  in  the 
county  of  Meath  you  would  sec  a more  comfortably  dressed  peasantry  than  there  is  generally 
around  me.  They  have  improved  in  their  houses,  in  their  bedding,  in  their  habits  of  clean- 
ness, and  m every  way ; and  in  their  diet  they  use  a good  deal  more  meal  and  bread,  and 

oceasmnaUy  meat,  which  were  things  that  were  seldom  used  at  all  formerly. 

oJ.  \Y  hat  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers;  is  that  improving  ? — The  labourers,  as  regards 
a man  situated  like  myself,  are  generally  small  farmers  as  well  as  labourers,  and  they  are 
very  well  on ; but  the  labourers  who  work  for  the  farmers,  what  they  call  cottiers,  are  veiy 
am?  l*3  Ci'efture,e  “^eed,  and  in  a very  wretched  condition  generally — very  over-rented, 
havelmproved  excess^ve^  ^ow  ™ the  scale  of  civilisation,  but  even  those  in  my  district 

an^'  o t * ^°6S  Riding  in  general  consist  of? — The  mere  labourer  holds  from  half 
thev  ? ° an  sometimes  less,  sometimes  nothing  at  all  but  the  bare  walls  of  the  house ; 
tenLV™*  under  the  actual  proprietor;  in  general  they  are  the  tenants  of  a 
61  TV  +t?  *armer  or  middleman ; they  are  men  who  get  hovels  run  up. 
a verv  1 °6S  ™C  con7acre  system  prevail  iu  your  district  ? — Yes,  to  a great  extent.  I believe 
cJ  S®  proportion  of  the  population  are  dependent  for  existence  upon  it. 
oats  and  fr 18  t Uslla^  ren*  ®°r  i*  ? — From  £8  to  £10  for  potatoes,  and  from  £4  to  £6  for 
lowland  ^ to  ^or  nieadow,  according  to  the  quality,  whether  it  is  upland  or 


there  has? 1S  Payment  of  that  recovered  or  enforced  ? — It  is  a very  doubtful  matter ; 
always  th  ?e?.&reat  uncertainty  in  the  law.  As  regards  con-acre,  hitherto  it  has  been 
con-acre  rJ?? k + ons^er  crop  as  a security  to  the  landlord  for  the  payment  of  the 
f h out  Mr.  Finlay,  our  assistant  barrister,  has  stated  that  that  is  not  the  law, 
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and  that  a man  is  not  justified  in  detaining  the  crop ; now  you  must  obtain  a note,  and  sue 

bj  ^process  foi^i  jia(1  any  effect  in  making  the  owners  of  con-acre  more  unwilling  to 

}et  it'?— Certainly.  No  doubt  we  have  had  four  or  five  cases  of  the  abstraction  of  con-aere 
which  as  magistrates,  we  were  notable  to  interfere  in,  in  consequence  of  that  decision,  and 
I advised  theparties  to  settle  it,  and  not  to  come  into  court— that  they  would  do  no  good  to 
themselves  or  the  community ; and  that  was  done. 

65.  Do  you  consider  that  the  law  relating  to  con-acre  is  m a satisfactory  state?— I look 

upon  con-acre  as  such  an  unmitigated  evil,  that  I do  not  know  how  to  manage  it : any  tiling 
which  cave  a check  to  the  practice  would  be  a great  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  so  large 
a proportion  of  the  population  is  dependent  upon  it  that  you  cannot  stop  it : it  would  be 
better  for  the  legislature  to  interfere,  and  give  some  summary  mode  of  recovery,  rather  than 
to  stop  it.  It  is  the  actual  existence  of  a large  portion  of  the  small  holders : they  have  no 
mode  of  getting  food  but  by  sowing  con-acre.  . . . , 4 ± . 

66.  Can  employment  be  obtained  generally  in  the  district,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages?— 

In  my  district,  employment  is  pretty  fairly  obtained,  at  6d.  in  winter,  and  M.  in  summer; 
sometimes  with  food,  and  sometimes  without.  My  own  labourers  get  6d.  in  winter,  and  84  in 
summer ; and  I know  of  many  of  the  farmers,  when  the  men  who  were  working  for  me  freely 
at  8d.,  who  could  not  get  men  at  Is.,  and  feed  them  too.  Those  were  men  who  had  con- 
stant employment  with  me,  and  of  course  they  would  not  quit  my  employment  for  a casual 
increase  of  wages.  . x 1 . 

67.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  m the  district,  and  m what  have  theyongm- 
ated? — Not  in  the  last  ten  years. 

68.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — May  and  November,  but  gene- 


rally in  ovemuer.  . 

69.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  in  your  district  ( — It  vanes 
very  much  in  the  two  counties.  In  Galway,  the  county  rate  comes  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
2.?.  6cZ.  an  acre,  at  each  collection ; that  is  5.?.  in  the  year.  In  Roscommon,  in  the  last  year, 
it  amounted  to  a very  considerable  sum  over  that — it  was  4s.  each  cess. 

70.  Is  the  government  valuation  in  operation  where  your  property  is  situate  ?— Yes, 
in  Roscommon,  hut  not  in  Galway ; and  I attribute  the  great  difference  in  Roscommon 
to  the  extreme  injustice  done  to  that  county  in  the  allocation  of  the  repayment  of  the 
sums  advanced  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon.  Of  the  sum  to  he  laid  out  in  the 
improvement  of  the  Shannon,  £77,000  has  been  thrown  upon  Roscommon ; and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  amount  which  is  now  compulsory  for  advances  to  that  county,  is  £32,000 
out  of  the  £77,000  ; and  the  amount  now  assessed  on  the  barony  of  Atlilonc  is  equalto  the 
whole  of  the  other  presentments  for  that  barony ; thus  doubling  the  county  rate — £76,000 
is  the  sum  to  be  levied  on  the  county  of  Roscommon : it  is  a long  narrow  slip,  with  the 
Shannon  running  along  it.  It  was  said  that  it  was  Lord  Monteagle’s  management.  It  does 
so  happen  that  Limerick  pays  £5,000,  and  Roscommon  £77,000.  It  was  well  managed 
whoever  managed  it,  but  not  for  us. 

71.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed  to  the  tenant.— It  is 
allowed  with  the  rent.  The  tenant  takes  the  poor  rate  receipt  with  him  when  he  goes  to 
pay  the  rent,  and  it  is  allowed. 

72.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the 
landlord  ? — It  has,  in  all  cases  of  tenancies-at-will,  ceased  to  exist ; there  is  no  such  thing 
now.  Under  the  old  leases  which  exist  it  is  still  paid.  In  other  cases  it  has  been  amalga- 
mated with  the  rent,  and  ceased  to  exist  as  tithe.  I may  say,  upon  my  own  property,  it 


has  become  pretty  nearly  transferred  to  the  landlord. 

73.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measure  of  improvement,  either  with  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  land,  or  the  burdens  which  fall  upon  landlords  and  tenants,  in  Ireland  ? — I tmrt 
there,  are  certain  improvements,  which  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  the  countij.  l 
think  a firm  administration  of  the  law,  without  any  care  for  either  party  or  person,  would  give 
confidence  in  the  country,  and  allow  capital  to  he  freely  invested  in  Ireland,  and  bring  ou 
its  industrial  resources  with  enormous  advantage.  I think  also  the  drainage  of  the  coun  rv 
is  one  mode  in  which  great  improvement  could  he  effected,  by  means  of  a well  construe  e 
Drainage  Act.  Under  the  present  act  of  Parliament,  the  machinery  is  very  expensive  an 
cumbrous;  and  if  there  were  legislative  facilities  given  for  the  removal  of  weirs  and  m - 
dams,  and  other  obstructions  of  that  sort  in  the  streams,  the  benefit  to  the  country  vo 
he  very  great,  without  injury  to  individuals.  I think  also  that  the  poor  law  union  houses 
could  he  made,  instead  of  being  nests  of  idleness  throughout  the  country,  a source  ot  gr® 
advantage  to  it,  and  no  loss  to  any  one ; for  instance,  if  the  government  were  to  give 
clothing  required  for  the  army  to  he  manufactured  in  the  poor  houses,  as  Count 

did  in  Bavaria,  the  poor  houses  would  nearly  support  themselves,  and  all  the  parties  e 
ployed  in  them,  from  the  child  to  the  man  of  ninety  years  old,  all  could  have  employmeu 
without  any  lengthened  teaching.  i r h dd 

74.  Would  that  he  likely  to  increase  the  number  in  the  house? — Yes;  and  Is  ° 

be  delighted  if  it  was  so.  The  poor  law  is  now  considered  as  a bugbear  to  frighten  pe  p ^ 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  employment  was  provided  for  them,  it  would  be  like  a 
hearted  parent  opening  his  arms  and  saying,  “ I am  ready  to  receive  you,  and  nomas  . , 
and  feed  you,  and  teach  you,  and  send  you  out  on  society  again  improved.”.  vYita  r P.^ 
to  the  drainage  bill,  I may  be  allowed  to  say,  as  I am  a proprietor  of  land  lying  ona  c 
portion  of  a large  stream,  that  I have  a large  portion  of  property  which  is  ^ 

jiorated  by  a mill  or  weir  of  long  standing ; and  without  I can  get  all  the  proprietors 
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the  embouchure  up  to  the  source  to  agree  with,  me  in  putting  the  thing  under  the  Board 
of  Works,  which  is  often  a very  difficult  matter  in  this  country,  I cannot  get  any  relief  at  all. 
What  we  want  in  this  country  is  a very  short  and  inexpensive  law,  which  would  enable  the 
obstructions  of  streams  to  he  removed ; for  instance,  suppose  a man  has  a mill,  and  that 
mill  produces  £30  a year,  he  may  he  throwing  water  hack  upon  property  of  the  value  of 
£.400  a year.  Under  these  circumstances,  I should  suggest,  that  the  parties  aggrieved 
should  have  the  power  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Works  to  send  down  an  engineer  to  examine 
the  mill  to  see  whether  the  injury  arises  from  the  faulty  construction  of  the  machinery,  and 
whether  a benefit  can  be  given  to  the  landed  proprietor,  by  a better  construction  of  the  mill, 
without  loss  to  the  mill  owner ; if  not,  to  estimate  the  interest  he  has  in  it,  and  let  him  be 
remunerated,  and  the  obstruction  he  removed.  But  in  general  it  arises  from  the  faulty  con- 
struction of  the  weir,  which  could  often  he  removed  without  injury  to  the  mill.  The 
engineer  should  he  employed  by  the  parties,  and  paid  by  them,  and  not  by  the  Board  of 
Works.  I think,  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  he  a good  thing  to  call  upon  him  to  make  a 
reoort,  lie  might  he  regarded  as  an  umpire,  authorised  to  examine  and  report  whether  it 
could  be  done,  without  injury  to  the  parties ; and  if  all  concerned  agreed  in  the  report,  the 
parties  might  cany  it  into  effect,  each  one  interested  being  compensated  for  any  injury  done 
to  him.  There  is  another  suggestion  I would  venture  to  mako  to  the  commissioners.  "There 
is  a very  large  proportion  of  property,  particularly  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  held  as 
joint  property  in  common,  not  joint  tenancy  in  common.  Where  the  original  grant  has  been 
made  to  one  or  two  proprietors  of  so  many  acres  of  such  a townland,  held  in  common  undi- 
vided, there  is  no  mode  of  coming  to  a court  of  equity  in  that  case,  but  by  a writ  of  parti- 
tion. Now  the  property  may  be  small,  and  not  worth  the  expense  of  a writ  of  partition. 
There  are  several  instances,  where  the  division  to  my  family  is  five  acres  out  of  500  ; and  if 
1 were  to  seek  a writ  of  partition,  in  order  to  obtain  a division,  the  value  of  the  five  acres 
would  he  gone ; and  it  would  he  very  satisfactory  if  some  inexpensive  method  could  be  struck 
out,  where  the  parties  were  willing,  by  which  that  partition  could  be  obtained.  I would 
also  mention  to  the  commissioners,  that  I think  it  would  bo  very  desirable  if  govern- 
ment would  give  assistance  to  emigration,  without  which  no  very  great  general  amelioration 
can  take  place  in  the  country.  The  population  is  congregated  in  such  masses  in  the  boggy 
districts,  that  without  elbow-room  be  given  them,  neither  drainage,  employment,  nor  agri- 
cultural skill  can  much  benefit  them  ; and  to  effect  the  removal  of  such  numbers  as  in  many 
instances  are  requisite,  with  humane  regard  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  residue,  is  quite 
beyond  individual  exertion ; and  if  aided  by  government,  it  would  remunerate  them  in 
increased  quiet,  and  stability  of  property,  and  increased  consumption  of  exciseable  articles, 
from  the  ameliorated  condition  of  the  community. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Daniel  Hughes , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Lishcon,  near  Strokestown,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  holding  between  200  and  300  Irish  acres — 
nearly  300  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  generally  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give 
to  the  commissioners  information  ? — Principally  the  district  in  which  I reside.  I have  been 
a tithe  commissioner  there,  lately,  and  I am  poor  law  guardian  of  the  electoral  division  of 
Killtrusty. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  principally  tillage  ? — Yes,  princi- 
pally tillage,  and  inhabited  by  small  tenants. 

5.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements? — Yes ; the 
land  requires  to  be  improved  a good  deal.  In  the  next  electoral  division  to  mine  there  is 
ample  scope  for  improvement  by  drainage. 

• ti.  Does  that  form  a part  of  tho  Shannon  improvements  ? — Yes,  they  are  connected  with 
the  Shannon ; and  if  the  bed  of  the  Shannon  is  lowered,  these  rivers  will  discharge  them- 
selves. 

< . Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  in  the  district  ? — It  is  rather  im- 
proving ; hut  the  want  of  means  prevents  the'improvements  that  should  take  place. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — The  principal  manure  is  animal  manure 
and  hog  stuff,  and  the  greater  portion  burn  tho  ground. 

9.  Is  that  permitted,  or  are  any  measures  taken  to  stop  it  ? — In  some  instances  there  are, 
but  they  are  partial ; the  instances  are  few. 

10.  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district  ? — There  is  an 
agncultnral  school  formed  herein  this  union,  but  it  is  only  in  its  infancy. 

11.  What  should  you  say  was  tho  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — The  general 
d™s  ahout  from  two  to  ten  acres,  sometimes  so  small  as  two  acres. 

, What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  that  they  grow  ? — Potatoes  the  first  crop,  pro- 

ably  succeeded  by  a second  crop  the  second  year,  if  the  land  is  good ; then  wheat,  and 
oats  afterwards.  They  generally  burn  the  ground  again,  and  sow  potatoes  upon.  it.  I only 

ri  C^ass  Persons  who  hold  the  number  of  acres  I have  mentioned. 

13.  What  is  the  succession  of  crops  grown  by  the  better  description  of  farmers  ? — They 
grow  potatoes  (turnips  also  are  beginning  to  he  sown),  and  wheat,  and  oats;  and  this 

n.  13  *~en  down  with  clover  and  grass  seeds.  Such  is  the  mode  I adopt  myself. 

‘4.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms ; are  there  any  large  grazing  farms  ? — 
ies,  there  are  from  100  to  300  or  500  acres, 
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15.  Are  they  increasing  ? — Yes. 

16.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — A good  many. 

17.  What  is  the  effect  of  that? — I should  rather  think  a bad  effect;  the  tenants 

knowing  the  portion  of  ground  that  they  are  to  have  the  succeeding  year,  do  not  pav  th 
attention  to  it  that  they  should  pay.  ^ ' e 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation’ 
With  regard  to  large  farms  I must  make  a difference  ; there  it  is  generally  by  proposal  ' 

19.  In  that  case,  does  the  landlord  usually  accept  the  highest  offer  he  gets  ?— -Generali 

they  will  hold  out  for  the  highest.  ^ 

20.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant? — Yes,  in  many  places;  -with 
many  landlords  no  one  will  get  it  but  the  occupying  tenant.  For  instance,  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  under  whom  I live ; on  his  estate  there  is  no  system  of  tender : it  is  generally  riven 
according  to  the  valuation ; and  if  a complaint  is  made  with  reference  to  it,  the  tenant 
generally  gets  his  land  valued. 

21.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenants,  what  is  the  usual  course  followed  with  regard  to 
fixing  the  rent  ? — Whatever  rent  is  demanded  from  them  they  must  pay  it. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  valuation  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  as  to  them  ? No  system 

of  valuation. 


23.  Generally  speaking,  is  the  rent  put  upon  the  small  holdings  higher  tbam  that  put 
upon  the  larger  farms  ? — It  is,  even  when  both  are  set  under  the  same  landlord. 

24.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  district  ? In 

the  district  to  which  I allude,  confining  myself  to  the  electoral  division,  I should  rather  sav 
taking  the  good  and  bad,  the  average  is  about  £l  5s. 

25.  What  do  you  consider  the  fair  produce  of  oats  off  land  let  at  2 os.  ? — Twelve  barrels 
of  oats  of  fourteen  stones  to  the  acre. 

26.  Do  you  think  that  the  average  of  the  district? — Yes. 

27.  What  will  be  the  average  produce  in  wheat?— Eight  barrels,  of  twenty  stones  to  the 
barrel. 

28.  What  should  you  say  was  the  average  produce  of  potatoes  ?— I cannot  exactly  be 
certain,  but  I should  think  three  tons  to  the  Irish  acre. 

29.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  setting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government 
valuation  ? — The  poor  law  is  lower  than  the  government  valuation. 

•30.  Generally  is  the  poor  law  valuation  considered  a good  one  ? — It  is  not. 

31.  Does  the  government  valuation  appear  to  be  an  equable  one  ? — It  is  considered  an 
equitable  one  with  some.  When  I say  equitable  I mean  that  the  relative  value  is  observed, 
but  we  consider  it  a high  valuation. 

32.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  usual  letting  value  in  the  country  ? — It  is  rather 
above  the  usual  letting. 

33.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Three  months  after, 
in  some  instances,  but  more  generally  six. 

34.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  it  by  bills,  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

35.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Generally. 

36.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  the  system  of  loan  funds  upon  the  agricultural 
tenants  ? — Most  ruinous. 


57.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district  ?— There  are. 

3S.  Has  there  been  any  decrease  in  them  through  the  operation  of  the  loan  funds?— 
The  poverty  of  the  people  is  such,  that  they  would  rather  increase  than  diminish.  The 
necessities  of  the  people  drive  them  to  have  recourse  to  these  persons,  and  the  more  they 
are  encouraged  the  greater  will  be  their  number. 

39.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants ? — By 
distress,  and  leaving  keepers  on  them. 

- vi°*  Poes  frequently  proceed  to  a sale?— Not  frequently;  for  the  tenant  will  be 
obliged  to  sell  off  his  crop,  and  during  the  tine  he  is  endeavouring  to  sell  it,  the  keeper 
will  be  left  on,  to  prevent  him  converting  it  to  his  own  use. 

41.  Do  you  know  the  usual  expense  of  that  proceeding  ?— The  keepers  get  generally 
25.  a day. 


42.. Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or” for  a particular  gale? — I am  not 
speaking  of  large  holders,  but  only  of  small  holders,  and  there  they  are  generally  given  on 
account ; they  are  scarcely  ever  able  to  clear  up.  The  only  time  they  can  clear  up,  is  when 
they  get  a loan,  and  there  are  loan  funds  attached  to  some  of  the  properties,  and  a set  of 
smaH  tenants  go  in  and  pass  security  for  the  payment  of  the  loan,  and  bv  that  means  pay 
the  rent.  J 


43.  Do  the  tenants  in  that  district  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or 
are  there  many  middlemen? — In  some  instances  there  are  middlemen,  in  more  they  hold 
under  the  proprietors. 

ft'  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts? — Yes. 

4o.  VV  inch  class  of  tenantry,  of  the  three,  are  best  off,— those  under  the  proprietors, 
those  under  middlemen,  or  those  under  the  courts  ? — Those  under  the  proprietors. 

4b.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ?— Small  tenants  generally  are 
tenants-at-will. 

’ 1 J*  • wre  any  covenants  in  the  leases  of  the  larger  tenants  ?— Yes,  many. 

48.  Ut  what  nature  ? — Against  subletting,  against  burning,  against  dilapidations,  andm 
some  instances  there  is  more  than  the  reserved  rent  set  forth  in  the  lease,  in  case  any 
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those  covenants  are  broken  through,  that  the  landlord  will  have  recourse  to  the  penal  sum  • 
but  small  tenants  generally  hold  at  will. 

49.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ?— Unless  where  they  live  under  what  is  considereda  good  land- 
lord, they  are  indifferent  as  to  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  land. 

50.  By  whom,  in  general,  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or 

tenant,  or  jointly?— By  the  tenants. 

51.  Is  there  any  system  of  assisting  the  tenants  by  the  landlords,  in  the  district  with 
which  you  are  acquainted? — No  such  system  is  introduced. 

52.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district? — Yes. 

53.  How  far  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ?— Among  the  small  tenants  it  is  general, 
and  it  is  countenanced  by  the  landlords. 

54.  Does  it  go  to  that  extent  that  you  could  say  what  it  usually  brings?— It  depends 
upon  the  improvement  that  the  tenant  has  made  upon  it,  the  price  he  would  get  for  it. 

55.  Are  you  speaking  of  cases  where  there  are  leases? — Yes;  and  even  cases  at  will 
where  they  live  under  a good  landlord. 

56.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted? — Yes. 

57.  With  what  object,  a.nd  by  what  means  accomplished  ?— The  object  was  to  waste  the 
land;  I mean  to  let  it  out  into  a grass  farm,  and  to  dispossess  the  tenants  on  it,  and  give  it 
to  one  person. 

58.  Have  there  been  any  of  those  recently  ? — I am  not  aware  of  many  recently ; not 
within  the  last  six  years. 

59.  Was  any  compensation  given  to  the  tenants  going  out? — Probably  the  half-year’s 
rent  then  due ; in  some  instances  a year’s  rent,  perhaps. 

60.  Are  there  any  instances  of  their  being  turned  out  without  any  tiling  behig  given  ? 

Yes. 

61.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue ?— No,  not  much;  not  in 
my  neighbourhood. 

62.  Do  the  landlords  attempt  to  prevent  it,  and  what  means  do  they  take  ?— I have 
stated  that  the  tenants  are  bound  not  to  sublet. 

63.  Have  any  of  the  landlords  had  occasion  to  take  proceedings  upon  that  clause  ?— No, 
not  that  I am  aware  of. 


64.  Are  the  large  farmers  improving  in  their  condition,  or  the  reverse  ? — I should  think 
that  they  are  holding  rather  the  same  course  ; they  are  nearly  stationary. 

65.  Do  you  consider  the  small  tenantry  as  improving  ? — They  are  getting  worse. 

66.  Are  the  labourers  improving  in  their  condition  ? — Certainly  not. 

67.  Can  employment  be  obtained  for  them,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — When  they 
are  employed  in  my  neighbourhood,  they  got  8 d.  to  10 d.  a day,  without  diet. 

■ 68-  By  what  means  are  the  younger  children  of  the  small  farmers  provided  for  at  the 
death  of  then-  parents  ? — If  any  are  grown,  they  succeed  to  the  holding  that  their  parent 
occupied : the  children  reside  in  the  habitation. 

69.  Do  you  mean  that  the  whole  of  them  reside  there  ? — Yes,  until  they  are  grown  and 
are  provided  for ; they  subdivide  among  themselves : it  is  that  causes  the  great  subdivision 
among  the  tenants. 

, 1 0*  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are 
they  built  and  repaired  ? — They  hold  them  under  the  class  of  farmers  who  hold  from  fifty 
t0  "00  acres-  In  8orae  instances  they  hold  under  the  small  farmers  also. 

What  do  they  usually  hold  ? — About  half  an  Irish  acre  of  ground;  they  usually  pay 
40s.  for  a house  and  half  an  acre. 

i do  Pay  f°r  ^ ? — In  labour,  calculated  at  Gd.  a day,  with  diet ; and  8 d.  to 

10d.,  without. 

T3.  Does  the  con-acre  prevail  ? — Yes. 

do  tliey  anally  pay  for  con-acre  ? — On  an  average,  for  the  ground  I have  men- 
tioned five  guineas  for  the  first  crop. 

/5.  Is  that  for  ground  that  is  to  be  burnt  ?— Yes. 

. Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — There  have, 
of  +i  n-  fve.they  originated  ? — There  are  various  causes ; hut  I should  trace  as  one 
hr  +1™,:  ^ , Pnce  lanci>  the  people  thinking  the  prices  are  too  high,  and  wishing, 

bJ  then  unlawful  proceedings,  to  get  a reduction  of  the  Ant.  h b 

affaW  +f.auist  Waat  m°de  of  letting  has  that  been  principally  directed  ? — Sometimes 
men*  e.?0n,"acr,e’  and  sometimes,  where  the  lands  are  too  high,  wishing  to  get  an  abate- 
ment  from  ae  landlord,  °r  wliere  there  k a middle  landlord. 

thp  w xr6  ^een  any  vai'iation  in  the  price  of  the  con-acre  in  consequence  ? — Within 
megoks*  y.®ar  they  were  set  bwer.  ■ 

ence  in  t]  1 resPec*  to  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  is  there  any  differ- 
those  nf  +fm  1 „ exauiple,  are  the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors  better  managed  than 
lar»e  ®mar’,or  the  absentee  better  than  those  of  the  resident  ?— The  estate  of  the 
81  \J,U<?  T 18  better  managed,  and  the  estate  of  tbe  resident  is  better  managed. 

82;  Wj*  the  agents  resident  ?— Yes,  they  are. 
the  lands  fall  t a«ent  expected  to  perform  ? — To  receive  rent,  and  in  case  any  of 

that  way  °Ut  °*  leaae>  to  re-set  them  to  a new  tenant,  and  regulate  between  them  in 

Part^II^6  USUa*  season  f°r  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  and  November. 
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84.  What  proportion  does  the  county  ccss  bear  to  the  rent  ?— Not  exactly  15.  ^ ^ 
pound  in  the  half-year. 

S3.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  borne  to  the  rent  each  year  ? — Fivepence  in  the 
pound  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

8G.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed?— The  gale  dav 
after  the  rate  has  been  struck. 

S7.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement,  either  in  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  ? — With  respect,  to  the 
county  cess,  it  presses  very  heavily  upon  the  tenants,  not  only  upon  the  small  holders,  but 
equally  so  upon  the  large  holders.  The  tenant  makes  a preparation  for  his  rent ; but  the 
payment  of  the  county  cess,  which  he  does  not  exactly  make  his  calculations  to  meet,  on 
that  account  presses  more  heavily.  It  would  be  a suggestion  I would  beg  leave  to  make, 
that  some  portion  of  the  county  cess,  the  same  as  the  poor  rate,  should  be  borne  by  the 
landlord.  If  the  landlord  had  to  pay  all  the  cesses  and  charges,  and  they  were  put  into 
one  sum  and  paid  twice  a year,  the  tenant  would  be  benefited  by  it,  even  though  the  sum 
remained  the  same.  I should  know  what  I had  to  pay  in  the  half-year,  and  should  have 
my  preparation  made  for  it,  and  could  make  the  payment  to  the  landlord. 

[ The  witness  tvithdrew.'] 


Mr.  Godfrey  Hogg,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . From  what  particular  district  do  you  come  ? — About  three  miles  below  Strokestown, 
in  Roscommon. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  "What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — I farm  about  900  statute  acres. 

4.  Do  you  hold  them  all  from  one  landlord  ? — No. 

5.  Is  the  farm  mostly  arable  or  grazing  ? — Both. 

6.  Is  there  any  particular  circumstance  you  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sioners to  ? — The  point  I would  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  particularly  is,  that  I con- 
ceive the  tenantry  have  not  sufficient  protection  when  a lease  expires.  They  are  obliged 
either  to  pay  a certain  rent,  or  to  walk  out  without  getting  any  credit  for  any  improvements 
they  may  have  made. 

7.  There  is  no  plan  for  allowing  them  any  remuneration  ? — No. 

8.  By  whom  are  the  improvements  usually  made  ? — By  the  tenants. 

9.  In  your  district,  is  there  any  system  by  which  the  landlord  assists  in  the  improve- 
ments ? — No  ; with  a few  exceptions.  Lord  Crofton,  Lord  Lorton,  and  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
I understand,  do  give  allowances. 

10.  Generally  it  is  not  so '?— Decidedly. 

11.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  consider  any  plan  by  which  remuneration 
could  be  seemed  to  the  tenant,  without  injustice  to  the  landlord,  for  any  expenditure  he 
had  made  in  the  course  of  his  lease  ? — Very  easily ; when  a tenant’s  lease  expires,  if  he  does 
not  choose  to  pay  the  rent  the  landlord  fixes,  that  he  should  have  a remuneration  for  the 
money  he  has  expended,  where  the  expenditure  is  not  unreasonable.  It  is  very  hard  if  a 
man  has  expended  his  money  upon  a farm,  upon  the  notion  that  he  was  to  continue,  that 
he  is  to  walk  out  and  leave  his  family  beggars. 

12.  In  the  event  of  that  being  arranged,  have  you  ever  considered  in  what  way  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  him  should  be  ascertained  ? — I think  some  mode  could  be  devised. 
The  landlord  might  appoint  one,  and  the  tenant  the  other. 

- 13.  Do  you  apply  that  suggestion  to  an  expired  lease,  or  do  you  extend  it  to  all  cases  ?— I 
consider  that  the  tenant’s  improvements  ought  not  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  that  that 
should  not  be  allowed.  Where  the  improvement  is  made  by  a tenant  from  year  to  year,  he 
ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  it,  if  he  do  not  make  an  unreasonable  outlay. 

14.  By  whom  is  the  reasonableness  of  it  to  be  determined ; by  the  tenant  or  the  land- 
lord ? — By  both ; the  landlord  to  appoint  one,  and  the  tenant  to  appoint  another,  with  power 
to  call  in  a third. 

15.  Previous  to  or  subsequent  to  the  improvement  ? — The  tenant  would  never  make  an 

improvement  but  upon  the  faith- of  his  being  continued  the  tenant.  If  he  had  the  slightest 
idea  of  being  turned  out,  he  would  not  make  the  improvement.  The  case  I wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  I am  concerned  in.  I have  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  a very  large  extent,  and  I think  it  a very  great  hardship.  , 

16.  State  your  case. — My  father  and  my  grandfather  occupied  a farm  for  upwards  of 

seventy  years,  and  went  on  improving,  and  we  were  the  only  landholders  on  the  farm  hold- 
ing above  eight  or  ten  acres.  We  held  100  acres,  and  went  on  draining,  and  erecting 
buildings,  and  improving  the  farm ; we  went  on  upon  the  faith  of  getting  the  land  at  a lair 
value, ^ and  instead  of  that  we  were  charged  an  increased  rent,  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cen  . , 
and,  in  fact,  the  tenants  upon  the  property,  who  had  not  improved,  got  the  very  same 
quality  of  land  at  10s.  an  acre,  which  we  were  charged  £l  7s.  6d.  an  acre  for,  the  increased 
value  having  been  obtained  by  our  industry,  and  having  drained  the  farm.  The  other  pa 
of  the  ground  they  got  for  £l  5s.  and  we  were  charged  £.1  10s.  , 

17.  How  long  had  those  improvements  taken  place  ? — From  the  time  we  commence 

till  the  end  of  the  lease.  _ , 

_ 18-  Generally,  in  cases  of  improvements,  would  you  require  any  previous  notice  to 
given  to  the  landlord,  that  he  might  examine  the  state  of  the  farm,  or  have  it  examine  • 
Yes ; I should  say  that  the  landlord  was  entitled  to  notice  that  he  was  about  to 
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improvements,  and  if  the  tenant  chose  to  expend  the  money  in  a way  the  Landlord  clid  not 
approve  of,  he  should  have  no  right  to  compensation ; but  if  he  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
land  it  is  very  hard  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it. 

19.  Do  you  think  the  landlord  would  have  sufficient  defence  against  the  whim  of  the 
party  by  nominating  one  arbitrator  ? — Yes ; in  case  the  decision  of  the  arbitrators  was  un- 
reasonable, I would  give  him  the  power  of  appeal,  as  in  other  cases. 

20.  To  what  court  ?— To  one  of  the  courts.  I think  if  the  arbitrators  made  an  unrea- 
sonable award,  it  would  be  hard  to  shut  the  landlord  out  from  an  appeal.  I do  not  expect 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  any  law  that  could  be  made  ; but  I give  my  evidence  with  a view 
to  other  people,  who  may  be  similarly  circumstanced.  With  regard  to  the  county  cess,  it 
is  a very  great  hardship  that  the  occupying  tenant  has  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  county  cess, 
which  is  laid  on  by  persons  who  do  not  pay  any  cess : and  where  there  are  roads  introduced 
into  the  country,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  and  I conceive  every  property  is  increased 
in  value  by  the*  roads,  and  the  police ; but  the  occupiers  have  to  pay  the  whole,  and  it  is  an 
enormous  cess. 

21.  What  per  centage  should  you  say  the  county  rate  was  upon  the  fair  setting  value  of 
the  land? — It  has  varied  in  the  baronies  in  which  I reside  from  twelve  to  fourteen  per  cent, 
on  the  government  valuation,  for  the  entire  year.  The  neighbourhood  in  which  I reside  is 
very  populous.  The  people  are  in  the  greatest  state  of  misery,  and  I think  it  is  owing  to 
absenteeism.  The  population  varies  from  22,000  to  23,000,  and  there  is  not  a resident 
gentleman  in  the  entire  neighbourhood,  if  I except  the  clergymen  of  different  denomina- 
tions and  myself.  The  state  of  the  people  is  the  most  miserable  you  can  conceive,  and  I 
conceive  it  is  owing  to  absenteeism  in  particular. 

22.  Are  there  many  properties,  or  only  one  or  two  ? — A great  many  proprietors,  and  none 
of  them  ever  come  near  the  neighbourhood.  They  send  their  agents,  and  they  come  at 
stated  periods,  and  go  away. 

23.  Have  the  greater  part  of  those  properties  no  resident  agent  ? — No. 

24.  What  remedy  would  you  propose  for  that  ? — The  remedy  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
partially  imposed,  the  property  tax,  would  bring  them  home. 

25.  Has  that  brought  any  people  home? — Yes  ; and  has  been  the  means  of  giving  great 
employment,  because  sooner  than  have  their  arrears  standing  on  their  estates,  they  find  it 
better  to  give  employment  to  the  people,  and  let  them  work  off  the  arrears. 

20.  Do  most  of  the  proprietors  in  your  district  belong  to  different  parts  of  the  country ; 
have  they  property  in  several  parts  of  Ireland? — Yes,  some  of  them  have. 

27.  How  would  you  think  it  desirable  to  deal  with  parties  who  have  properties  in  several 
different  counties  ? — I think  that  they  ought  to  have  a resident  agent,  or  a person  who 
could  go  and  see  the  state  of  the  tenantry,  and  the  improved  shite  of  the  tillage  that  is 
spreading  over  the  country.  There  is  not  a bit  of  the  green  crop  system  introduced  into 
our  county  yet. 

28.  Do  you  think  that  generally  the  people  to  whom  you  refer,  the  small  holders,  if  they 
had  the  personal  superintendence  of  their  landlord  or  agent,  would  be  disposed  to  improve 
their  land? — Yes,  no  doubt  of  it;  because  where  there  is  money  expended,  it  pays  tenfold. 
The  field  for  improvement  is  very  great,  indeed.  I think  there  is  no  instance  where  the 
green  crop  has  been  introduced,  but  it  has  benefited  the  tenantry  and  the  landlord,  by 
dealing  off  the  arrears  of  rent,  which  the  tenant  was  not  otherwise  able  to  do.  In  my  own 
case,  I was  the  only  improving  tenant  upon  the  property,  and  that  was  the  return  I met  with. 

29.  Do  you  hold  by  lease  now? — Yes,  I do  ; I found  the  only  mode  of  getting  the  land 
was  by  paying  the  rent,  although  parties  that  did  not  improve  paid  eighty  per  cent,  less  than 
I did. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Right  Honourable  Edward  Lord  Crofton,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Do  yon  reside  near  Roscommon  ? — Yes,  I do. 

"■  Tour  ave  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  guardians  ? — Yes,  I am. 

• A?  ^ district  with  which  your  lordship  is  so  well  acquainted  as  to  ho  able  to 
give  the  commissioners  information  ? — With  the  poor  law  union  of  Roscommon ; a great 
part  of  my  property  is  within  this  union. 

• In  its  general  character,  is  it  principally  tillage  or  grazing  land  ? — Principally  tillage ; 

ere  are  some  large  grazing  farms.  There  were  formerly  more  grass  farms  than  there  are 

present.  Several  hundred  acres  in  the  last  ten  years  have  been  broken  up,  from  the 
increase  of  population. 

The  ?0esJre  coa»J*y  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — 
this  n^r  f a£moiL  improvement,  under  the  commissioners,  has  not  as  yet  very  much  affected 
and  ^ tltl  • c.0lmtry>  as  if  is  only  this  year  they  have  commenced  the  upper  Shannon; 

6 T 18  ™ a mo.re  forward  state,  none  of  the  minor  rivers  can  be  improved. 
wnYi  3 te  agriculturo  in  the  district  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — Decidedly  im- 
^ 7 MM617  owing,  I think,  to  the  local  agricultural  societies, 
ture  9 tk  SteP8  kav.e  been  taken  by  those  societies  towards  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
that  we 1116  soc*etT  ^ union  was  established  in  1841,  hut  not  till  December,  1S41,  so 
subser^f13^  ®aY  1842  5 and  there  is  at  present  114  members ; forty-five  of  the  whole  are 
donations^ °VeSS  a Pound-  The  annual  receipt  is  £139;  then  there  were  some 

things  -mV  a ”rstl  Tear  was  established,  and  admission  fees,  and  entrance  fees,  and  various 
have  C P^foeed  £339.  Last  year  our  income  was  £151  short — about  £280.  We 
omparative  account  of  the  quantity  of  seeds  that  were  sown  last  year  and  the  year 


22 nd  July,  1844. 

433. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Hogg. 


434. 

Lord  Crofton. 
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Lord  Crofton. 


before,  and  we  found  an  increase  of  something  more  than  100  acres.  We  sold  seeds  tlie 
first  year  sufficient  for  433  acres ; last  year  for  578  acres ; and  this  year,  I have  no  doubt 
when  it  is  calculated,  we  shall  have  as  much  again. 

8.  What  description  of  seed?— Vetches,  clover  seed,  mangel  wurzel,  turnips,  carrots 
rape,  &c.  The  first  year  we  sold  clover  seed  and  grass  for  311  acres  ; last  year’ for  410! 
this  year  I have  no  doubt  it  will  be  near  800 : the  clover  and  grasses  have  increased  exten' 
sively, — I speak  of  the  Irish  acre  entirely. 

9.  Is  there  any  agricultural  superintendent? — Yes,  we  have  an  agriculturist. 

10.  What  is  the  arrangement  entered  into  with  respect  to  him  ? — We  pay  him  a salary  of 
£60  a year,  and  we  give  him  an  allowance  for  ahorse  besides ; and  we  charge  the  members 
of  the  society  3s.  a day,  and  for  those  not  members  5s.  a day,  for  his  attendance.  The  days 
when  he  is  not  so  employed,  he  is  directed  to  go  and  instruct  the  lower  orders,  and  advise 
them  as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  tlieirVIands.  He  takes  a district  each  week,  and 
reports  to  us  what  he  has  recommended,  and  how  far  those  recommendations  have  been 
followed  up. 

11.  Do  you  find  a willingness  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  receive  his  suggestions?— 
Yes,  now;  there  has  been  an  increase  of  that.  At  first  they  did  not  receive  him  willingly 
thinking  that  it  emanated  from  the  landlords,  to  improve  then-  farms  and  raise  their  rent  • 
since  they  have  seen  that  was  not  the  case,  they  now  more  willingly  embrace  his  recom- 
mendations. 

12.  Has  there  been  any  system  pm-sued  under  his  directions,  in  respect  of  drainage?— 
Yes ; we  have  required,  and  it  is  generally  adopted,  that  the  landlord  shall  pay  3d.  a perch 
for  each  of  the  covered  and  open  drains,  and  I think  that  that  has  been  very  generally 
adopted. 

13.  I understand  you  to  say  that  that  recommendation  has  originated  with  the  fanning 
society? — Yes;  we  are  connected  with  the  parent  society  in  Dublin,  and  that  society  gives 
a certain  number  of  premiums. 

14.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — They  are  very 
small ; I should  say  under  ten  acres  genei-ally, — I might  almost  say  under  five. 

15.  What  is  the  succession  of  crops  ? — Potatoes  and  oats,  and  potatoes  and  oats ; I believe 
four  or  five  crops  of  oats,  and  then  potatoes.  There  is  one  thing  as  to  which  landlords 
labour  under  a great  disadvantage,  and  I do  not  see  how  it  is  to  be  remedied.  The  law 
gives  us  a power  to  punish  persons  for  burning.  The  disadvantage  is  this, — we  choose  to  put 
a stop  to  burning,  and  refuse  our  permission,  which  the  next  landlord  gives  either  from 
necessity  or  carelessness.  There  is  nothing  upon  which  there  seems  to  be  a greater  dif- 
ference of  opinion  than  that  of  burning ; one  landlord  permits  it  and  the  other  does  not. 
The  one  who  does  permit  it  is  of  course  liked,  and  the  man  who  does  not  permit  it  is  held 
up  as  a great  Tartar ; and  unquestionably  it  is  the  ruin  of  the  laud.  There  is  one  district 
that,  from  constant  burning  ancl  the  repetition  of  crops,  is  not  worth  the  public  cess,  which 
I remember  ten  years  ago  able  to  feed  a heifer  to  an  acre,  and  indeed  the  very  neighbour- 
ing part  is  feeding  a heifer  at  this  very  moment  to  the  acre;  and  that  is  purely  from  burning 
and  the  repetition  of  crops. 

1G.  Has  the  improvement  in  tillage  as  yet  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour?— 
I cannot  think  that  it  has  ; the  labour  is  so  redundant  I cannot  tell.  There  is  very  little 
difference  indeed,  and  not  sensibly  felt. 

1 1 . Have  the  works  on  the  Shannon  had  any  effect  here  upon  the  labour  ? — No,  I think 
not : a very  great  proportion  of  the  pei-sons  woi-king  on  the  Shannon  come  from  a distance. 
The  effect  in  the  winter  we  felt,  was,  that  the  importation  of  Tipperary  labourers  had  in- 
stilled the  Tipperary  spirit  for  outrage  in  the  counti-y,  which  was  spreading  to  a fearful 
extent,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  have  100  extra  policemen;  We  feel  that  the  improve- 
ment on  the  Shannon  has  been  excessively  costly  to  this  county,  and  no  soi-t  of  advantage 
as  yet;  nor  can  we  see  that  it  will  be  of  any  advantage,  unless  its  tributary  streams  and 
rivers  are  improved  also. 

IS.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ? — No,  very  few ; hardly  any. 

19.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  by  proposal,  by  valuation,  or  otherwise? — By 
valuation  by  the  agent  generally. 

, sh°uld  you  say  was  the  usual  value  of  average  good  land  hi  the  district? — In 

tins  distnct  there  are  two  very  different  descriptions  of  land : there  are  the  lighter  lands, 
useful  for  tillage,  but  not  grazing  Lands.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  county  there  are  very 
good  grazmg  lands.  The  lighter  soils  average  under  £l,  and  the  others  something  under  £2. 

. W hat  proportion  does  that  hear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuation? — Withregard 
to  the  government  valuation,  I compared  it  with  my  rent  roll,  and  found  them  agree  very 
nearly ; indeed  the  officer  who  made  the  valuation/ came  ancl  asked  to  look  at  my  rent  roll, 
ana  on  comparing  them  together  they  were  very  much  alike — the  government  valuation  the 
lower,  because  that  was  one-firarth  under  the  rental;  hut  when  we  added  that  they  were 
very  nearly  alike. 


22.  Vi  ith  respect  to  the  poor  Law  valuation  ?— ; 


-1  really  ao  not  Know, 


comparison, 

23.  Has  the  government  valuation  been  found  to  he  equable  as  regarding  the  light  lane 
y°u  W described,  and  the  heavy  tads  ?_Yes,  I think  it  is,  comparatively. 

it'  t ' “7  S00n  after  tlle  re“*  bec™es  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ?— Within  sis  month 
25.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  by  bill  ?— No,  there  is  no  system,  hot  there  are  ej 
ceptions ; it  is  done  sometimes. 

■-  26‘  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  mat 
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middlemen  ?— In  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors.  There  are  a few  remnants  22 nd  July,  1844. 

of  the  middlemen,  which  are  m course  of  being  weeded  out,  as  fast  as  the  leases  drop  in  : 

but  there  are  no  new  middlemen  created  in  this  district.  434. 

27.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  ? Yes,  Lord  Crofton. 

there  are. 

28.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  ? — I am  not  aware  ; I cannot  say 
much  about  it.  I do  not  perceive  any  perceptible  difference  arising  from  it. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — At  will,  generally. 

30.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms?— That  depends  entirely  upon  the  confidence  thov  have  in  the 
landlord.  If  they  have  confidence  in  the  agent  or  in  the  landlord  they  have'no  objection 
to  hold  at  will ; on  the  contrary,  they  prefer  it.  If  they  have  not  confidence  in  the  land- 
lord, they  will  not  lay  out  any  money. 

31.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly?— I do  not  think  there  are  many  permanent  improvements  effected  at  all:  the  only 
permanent  improvement  I see  in  progress  is  the  under-draining,  and  that  is  quite  a novelty, 
and  is  done  jointly  between  tenant  and  landlord. 

32.  With  respect  to  building  their  houses,  is  there  any  joint  system  of  proceeding  ? 

No,  not  generally.  I have  assisted  them  in  building  their  houses,  but  it  is  not  general  in 
the  country. 

33.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  country? It  does. 

34.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — Yes,  by  me,  in  some  cases.  There  are  some 
landlords  who  prohibit  it  as  much  as  possible.  I endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  be  the 
owner  of  my  own  property.  If  a tenant  wishes  to  give  it  up,  I am  ready  to  receive  it, 
and  give  it  to  whom  I choose.  There  are  cases  where  I allow  it,  but  not  as  a o-enerai 
principle. 

35.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  ? — Not  to  any  great 
extent ; but  it  is  a desire  that  the  landlords  are  beginning  to  entertain. 

36.  To  what  extent  are  they  beginning  to  introduce  it"? — I do  not  know,  it  depends  so 
much  upon  the  number  of  the  tenants  let  in  what  quantity  he  is  able  to  hold.  My  principle  is, 
never  to  let  a new  face  on  the  property,  if  I can  avoid  it ; and  I find  there  are  plenty  from 
one  corner  brought  to  another  corner,  without  bringing  iu  any  now  tenants. 

37.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  ejectment  of  tenants,  to  form  largo  grazing  farms  ? 

No,  I think  not.  ' ° 

38.  Does  the  subletting  of  farms  still  continue  ?— No,  I think  as  little  as  possible.  Some 
estates  are  not  as  closely  looked  after  as  others,  and  they  subdivide  on  marriages  : that  is 
the  only  cause  of  subdivision. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  firming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — No,  I think  not. 

40.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are,  in  a small  degree. 

41.  Do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ?— It  is  very  difficult  to  draw 
a distinction  between  the  small  tenantry  and  the  labourers  ; they  are  oue  and  the  same  thing. 

There  are  hardly  any  labourers  who  have  not  small  farms. 

42.  Can  employment  he  obtained ; and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — For  six  months  in  the 
year  employment  can  be  obtained,  averaging  8f£.  The  remaining  part  of  the  year  there  is 
a deficiency  in  employment.  Most  of  the  agrarian  outrages  have  proceeded  from  con-acre ; 
that  is  the  great  cause,  and  always  will  be.  It  is  a great  evil  in  the  country ; and  I do  not 
know  how  it  can  he  remedied,  as  the  people  are  circumstanced. 

. 43,  Have  y°u  an7  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
m respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  as  to  the  county  cess,  or  other  burdens  ?— -I  think 
there  should  be  some  simplification  of  the  law,  giving  the  landlord  a more  summary  and 
less  expensive  remedy  hi  the  caso  of  a breach  of  covenant  in  leases ; and  I think  that  will 
meet  the  object. 

44.  Is  there  any  disposition  for  emigration  ? — Yes  ; but  that  has  been  checked  in  the 
last  two  years.  It  has  not  prevailed  to  the  extent  that  it  did  formerly. 

[ The  witness  withdreiv.'] 


Thomas  Hanson,  sworn  and  examined. 

9 m61'6  ^°U  ^VG  ^ ^ie  townland  of  Annaghbeg,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

. What  statement  do  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — That  I am  paying  at 
e rate  ot  £1  5s.  an  acre  for  bad  land ; they  have  measured  it  on  me  at  the  rate  of  £l  5s. 
11  acre>  Die  hog  laud  which  I have  reclaimed. 

. Are  you  holding  under  the  same  person  under  whom  you  were  holding  when  the  bog 
midffieman16^  ^*es’  ^ ^n  holding  under  the  same  landlord,  hut  I formerly  held  under  a 

a nnrH  °eS  J°ilr  handlord  manage  the  property  himself? — Yes.  The  four  landlords  all  lose 
in  ° , e !'eut)  hot  the  property  is  in  the  courts,  and  they  agree  pretty  well  among 
mselves  to  collect  each  his  own  portion— they  tell  us  so. 
lords  Th  **  ^°U  ma^e  70ur  agreement  with? — With  Mr.  Patrick  Flood,  one  of  the  land- 
to  m US  no^  *°  ProPose  one  farthing  hut  what  we  thought  we  should  be  able 

caiM  ' e.  ProP°sed  £l  an  aero,  and  we  paid  the  middle  landlord  1 8s.,  and  then  they 
<md  flaw  a^Uls*'  us  and  wanted  the  land  themselves : and  this  Mr.  Flood  came  round  again 
nattered  us  to  advance  our  proposals ; and  he  said,  “ It  is  not  for  a continuance  we  will 
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keep  you  to  it  ” and  we  unfortunately  added  4s.  to  our  proposals,  and  tliat  would  not  do 
and  lie  added  another  skilling  to  it. 

(5.  Where  does  Mr.  Flood  live ?— In  Strokestown.  Our  land  is  valued  at  15s.  an  acre  • 
and  there  is  land  valued  at  Is.  Gd.  an  acre  that  we  are  paying  25s.  for.  I am  obliged  to  pay 
the  rent  every  quarter.  We  pay  one-fourth  of  the  rent  to  each  landlord,  and  they  take  it 
at  different  terms ; two  of  them  giving  nearly  five  months’  notice,  and  the  other  two  takin* 
it  the  very  day. 

7.  How  many  tenants  are  there  on  the  property? — There  are  four  towulands,  and  104 
acres.  I cannot  say  the  number  of  tenants. 

S.  What  is  the  quantity  of  land  each  holds  ? — There  is  not  one  tenant  holds  above  ten 
acres,  and  from  that  to  five,  and  four,  and  three,  and  two,  and  one.  There  are  now  thirty 
children  of  the  four  different  landlords,  and  they  have  all  an  equal  share  in  the  property, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  between  thirty  and  forty  landlords.  • 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Christopher  Sonthhy  Harrison,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Cloonnowrish.  near  this  town,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

2.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — Thirty  acres. 

3.  Under  whom"  do  you  hold  them  ? — Mr.  Mark  Robert  Wait  Ormsby,  of  Manchester- 
street,  London. 

4.  Did  you  take  that  from  him,  or  come  in  under  any  assignment  ? — I came  in  under  his 
direct  tenant,  Mr.  Hayden. 

5.  Did  the  tenant  make  an  assignment  to  you  ? — Yes,  for  which  I gave  him  £83,  sub- 
jecting myself  to  a year’s  rent  that  was  due  the  1st  of  May  after  my  coming  in. 

6.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  lease  ? — Three  lives  or  thirty-one  years. 

7.  How  much  was  subsisting  when  you  took  it  ? — All  the  lives  and  years  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five  years.  I took  it  on  the  25th  March  last. 

8.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  against  you  ? — I got  possession  upon  the  25th 
March.  It  was  proved  on  the  record — that  was  hore  the  other  day  in  this  court-house— that 
I had  paid  £85,  and  I had  subjected  myself  to  an  arrear  of  rent;  and  that  immediately  on 
entering  into  possession  I commenced  an  expenditure  for  the  improvement  of  the  house.  I 
also  improved  the  land,  and  laid  out  about  £45  in  the  course  of  a fortnight.  When  my 
landlord  found  I had  expended  that  sum,  and  had  put  the  place  into  a state  fitting  for  a 
person  in  my  situation  of  life.  I received  a notice  in  the  alternative  to  eject  me  if  I was  going 
to  treat  with  Mr.  Hayden,  or  had  treated  with  him  ; and  at  the  same  time  to  know  whether 
I was  in  possession,  a fact  that  was  notorious  in  the  country,  from  the  extensive  improve- 
ments I had  made. 

9.  What  was  the  clause  of  the  lease  upon  which  they  were  proceeding  ? — The  clause  was 
that  Mr.  Ilavden  should  reside  upon  the  premises,  and  not  sublet.  lie  did  not  sublet:  he 
assigned. 

1 0.  Have  you  the  clause  of  the  lease  here  ? — No  ; but  I can  have  it  to-morrow. 

11.  Was  the  question  tried  as  a record  here? — Yes. 

12.  What  was  the  result  ? — The  jury  brought  down  a verdict  three  times  for  me : then 
the  judge  said  it  was  a point  of  law ; and  ou  that  point  of  lawr  they  should  have  decided  for 
the  landlord.  They  still  persisted,  and  sent  down  a verdict  again" for  me.  He  then  said  he 
would  reserve  the  point  for  the  twelve  judges,  and  also  mentioned  that  it  was  a case  of 
great  cruelty  and  hardship.  It  was  proved  what  my  rank  was,  and  my  intentions  of  im- 
provement ; and  it  was  also  stated  that  Mr.  Hayden  was  a most  destructive  tenant.  It  was 
the  judge’s  opinion  there  was  not  one  assignment  covenanted  in  the  lease.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  my  counsel  that  there  was  one  assignment.  He  sent  it  up  three  times  to  the  jury.  The 
jury  said  they  were  the  masters  of  their  own  consciences,  and  if  he  had  the  power  he  could 
change  the  verdict.  He  went  into  the  room  and  pledged  himself  that  he  would  explain  it, 
that  it  was  a case  of  great  cruelty ; and  then  my  Lawyer  agreed  to  have  the  points  reserved 
for  the  full  court. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

John  Devenish,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — I reside  between  Roscommon  and  Strokestown,  at  Mount- 
pleasant. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I farm  some  land.  I have  some  property  of  my  own  in 
fee  simple,  and  I am  a magistrate. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  in  your  possession? — About  200  acres  Irish. 

4.  Is  it  principally  tillage  or  grazing  land? — About  one-third  in  tillage. 

5.  W hat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  very  well  acquainted  with 
the  whole  district  between  Roscommon  and  Strokestown,  the  barony  of  Roscommon,  and 
part  of  the  barony  of  Ballintober. 

6-  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  principally  tillage  land,  or  much 
grazing?  The  greater  part  is  tillage  land:  there  is  a great  deal  of  grazing  land  also.  ^ 

i . Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — R 1“ 
improving  in  the  mode  of  tilling  the  ground,  every  day,  chiefly  owing  to  the  exertions  oi 
the  society. 

8.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  this  district  ?— From  half  an  acre 
to  nine  or  ten. 
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g What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  they  grow  ? — Potatoes  and  oats  are  the  com- 
mon crops:  they  have  very  little  wheat,  or  any  other  crop. 

10.  To  what  are  the  grazing  farms  principally  appropriated? — To  rearing  and  fattening 
of  black  cattle  and  sheep.  There  is  not  much  breeding  of  stock  in  this  country. 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundalo  or  in  common  in  your  district? — Indeed 

there  “ ^ e^*ect  ]jas  that  upon  the  persons  occupying  them  ? — The  very  worst  effect ; 
they  are  continually  squabbling  and  fighting,  and  they  can  make  nothing  of  their  land 
generally.  , . 

13.  In  what  way  is'  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  hv  valua- 
tion ?_By  valuation : sometimes  by  proposal ; but  most  commonly  by  valuation. 

14.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  to  value  land?— Mostly  surveyors. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  district  ?— About  30.?. 

10.  What  quantity  of  oats  do  you  expect  from  your  land  ?— Twelve  or  fourteen  ban-els, 
of  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel,  to  the  acre. 

17.  Do  you  grow  much  wheat  ? — No,  not  much.  I grow  some  myself,  but  very  little  is 
grown  round  me. 

IS.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  should  you  expect  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  boar  to  the  poor  law  or  government 
valuations  ’—About  one-third  more.  The  government  and  poor  law  valuations  average 
about  one-third  less  than  the  usual  letting  value. 

20.  Are  those  valuations  pretty  much  alike? — Yes,  in  many  instances  they  are.  The 
government  valuation  is,  generally  speaking,  a very  fair  one. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  generally  demanded  ? — About  six  months. 

22.  Is  there  any  syBtem  of  payment  by  bill? — Yes,  the  large  farmers  often  pay  by  bill. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  among  the  small  farmers  of  paying  by  bill  ?— No,  they  gene- 
rally pay  in  cash. 

24.  When  paid  by  the  large  farmers  in  a bill,  is  that  bill  treated  as  other  bills? — Yes, 
they  put  on  the  common  interest ; six  per  cent. 

25.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Yes,  the  very 
small  tenants  do ; the  men  bolding  from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres. 

26.  What  effect  does  that  appear  to  have  on  them? — I think  it  relieves  a great  many. 

27.  Does  it  appear  to  relieve  them  permanently  ? — I hear  a great  many  of  them  complain 
of  it ; they  say  it  is  the  ruination  of  them.  I am  fortunately  circumstanced  myself",  and.  my 
friends  are  very  well  off,  and  they  do  not  trouble  the  loan  funds. 

28.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Civil 
bill  process,  or  distraining. 

29.  Is  that  process  to  recover  the  rent  for  use  and  occupation  ? — Yes ; it  is  a curious 
process.  The  tenant  is  processed  before  the  barrister ; the  tenant  is  sent  to  gaol,  and  bo 
remains  there,  or  pays  the  rent  or  gives  up  the  land. 

30.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— For  a _ 
particular  gale,  except  under  the  courts.  Receivers  give  receipts  generally  on  account, 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men in  the  district? — There  arc  a good  many  middlemen. 

32.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  each  ? — Under  the  immediate  proprietors, 
the  tenants  are,  generally  speaking,  well  off ; but  under  the  middlemen  they  are  very  badly 
off.  It  is  a most  ruinous  system. 

33.  W hat  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  the  estates  under  the  courts  ? — They 
are  pretty  well  off,  but  not  so  well  as  under  the  proprietors : the  agents  can  do  nothing 
for  them. 

34.  Are  they  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  at  the  suit  of  creditors,  or  under 
the  courts  for  minors  or  lunatics  ? — At  the  suit  of  creditors.  I am  a receiver  myself.  They 
are  better  off  under  lunacies  than  they  are  under  creditors.  There  is  one  case  of  great 
hardship  where  I am  receiver : at  the  time  the  property  was  taken,  there  were  a great 
many  tenants  who  took  the  land  as  cottiers,  expecting  to  pay  up  the  rent  in  labour ; they 
consequently  took  it  at  a higher  rent  than  they  would  if  they  had  expected  to  pay  it  in 
money ; and  now  they  are  held  to  that  high  rent.  They  have  been,  lianded  over  to  me, 
but  1 cannot  relieve  them. 

35.  Have  you  represented  it  to  the  court  ?— No,  I have  not.  I am  told  it  is  of  no  use ; 

ma^e  au  attempt  under  the  new  orders. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Latterly  they  get  no  leases. 
c°mpkun  very  much  of  it,  and  say  that  they  cannot  improve. 

37.  Do  you  see  that  the  farms  so  held  at  will  aro  less  improved  than  the  adjoining  ones 
field  imdcr  lease  ?_Yes,  certainly  they  are. 

• •’  i ^0,n  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly. — I know  of  no  improvements  being  effected  by  the  landlords  in  my  neighbour- 

od  in  any  case,  unless  giving  a small  sum  towards  building  houses  on  the  estate, 
y.  Is  there  any  system  of  drainage,  or  doing  anything  towards  it  ? — Very  little. 

. • 1~ere  auy  attempt  making  to  introduce  the  provisions  of  the  new  Drainage  Act  in 

'neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  we  have  made  great  exertions  towards  that, 
river  nvers  do  you  ProPose  altering? — The  Scramogue  river,  and  the  Ballynafad 

43  R°  expend  at  all  upon  the  lowering  of  the  Shannon? — No,  I think  not. 

• Das  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood?— 
Bast  H,  2 Z 
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Yes,  there  has  latterly.  Where  leases  hare  fallen  in,  the  landlords  have  reduced  the 
number  of  tenants  upon  the  land,  and  made  the  farm  holdings  larger,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a great  improvement ; but  it  is  a very  bad  business  to  the  cottier  if  it  could  be 
avoided.  . . 

44.  By  what  means  was  it  accomplished  ?— By  giving  them  a small  compensation,  and 
turning  them  out. 

45.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Yes,  to  a great  extent. 

46.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — It  is  against  the  landlord’s  wish,  but  I do  not  see 
how  he  can  prevent  it. 

47.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  large  fanners ; do  you  think  it  improving,  or  other- 
wise ? — It  is  not  improving,  but  they  are  pretty  well  off. 

48.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  means  ? — No.  A man  holding  eight  or  ten 
acres  of  land  is  found  generally  able  to  pay  his  rent. 

49.  Are  the  cottiers  or  Labourers  improving  ? — They  are  very  badly  off 

50.  Can  they  obtain  employment,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — They  can  obtain  but 
little  employment. 

51.  At  what  rate  of  wages  are  they  paid  ? — Eightpence  in  summer,  and  6d.  in  winter. 

52.  What  land  have  they  usually  with  then:  cottages  ? — Most  commonly  they  have  no 
land. 

53.  What  do  they  pay  for  a cottage  -without  land  ? — One  pound  to  30s.  a year. 

54.  How  do  they  pay  it ; in  money  or  in  labour  ? — In  labour  very  often,  as  often  as  in 
money. 

55.  Is  the  con-acre  system  prevailing  to  any  extent  about  you  ? — Yes. 

56.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  it  ? — From  five  to  seven  guineas. 

57.  How  is  the  payment  of  it  recovered  or  enforced  ? — By  seizing  the  crop,  and  sellin" 
it  by  auction. 

58.  Is  the  land  you  have  spoken  of  let  for  burning  ? — Yes.  They  have  another  kind  of 
land  they  set,  but  there  is  a very  small  quantity  of  it ; it  is  stubble  oats,  but  there  is  so 
little  of  it  that  it  is  not  worth  mentioning. 

59.  What  do  you  consider  the  cost  of  burning  an  acre  of  ground  ? — Between  tilling  it 
and  burning  it  he  ought  to  have  it  done  for  about  £2  an  acre,  before.there  is  any  crop  put 
in,  ready  for  a crop ; but  the  con-acre  system  would  not  answer  any  man’s  while  but  a poor 
man,  who  has  his  wife  and  children  to  employ  upon  it. 

60.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Yes,  a great  number. 

61.  In  what  have  they  originated  ? — About  the  price  of  con-acre. 

62.  People  thought  it.  was  too  high  ? — Yes. 

63.  Has  it  been  lowered  in  consequence  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

64.  How  much  ? — About  £l  an  acre. 

65.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example, 
are  the  large  estates  better  managed  than  the  small  ones  ? — I should  suppose  not ; I do  not 
see  any  difierenee.  The  only  class  badly  managed  is  the  middleman  : it  is  the  ruination 
of  the  country.  It  is  not  in  his  power  to  relieve  the  tenant. 

66.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  and  November. 

67.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  your  district  ? — About 
£12  to  £14  per  cent. 

68.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — On  paying  the 
rent  due  on  the  gale  day  after  the  striking  of  the  rate. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Matthew  Samuel  Brown,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  is  your  residence  ? — Knockcroghery,  near  Roscommon,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ?— I am  agent  to  Lord  Crofton  and  some 
other  proprietors. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  connected,  I may  say, 
with  either  end  of  this  county,  and  the  centre  of  it. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Roscommon,  what  is  in  general  the  description 
of  the  land ; is  it  arable  principally,  or  are  there  large  grazing  farms  ? — There  are  large 
grazing  farms  ; but  in  the  barony  of  Athlone  it  is  principally  tillage  ground. 

5.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  in  that  district  ?— On 
some  properties  there  is  a hanging  gale.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  properties  belonging 
to  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  county,  which  are  well  managed.  On  others  the  rent  is 
demanded  three  months  after  it  accrues  due. 

6.  TV  hat  proportion  does  the  usual  setting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government 
valuations  ?— In  answering  these  questions  you  cannot  speak  precisely.  I think  it  is  about 
£12  10$.  per  .cent,  above  the  Ordnance  valuation,  which  is  about  the  setting  value  upon 
Lord  Crofton’s  property  ; but  if  you  take  the  whole  of  the  property  together,  the  leases 
and  those  things,  the  rental  is  under  the  valuation. 

7.  Have  you  compared  it  at  all  with  the  poor’ law  valuation  ?— -No ; I consider  that  a 
very  inaccurate  valuation,  and  not  worth  the  trouble. 

8*.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  by  bill  in  the  district? Yes,  it  does  prevail  very 

generally  in  the  district.  . 

9,  What  is  the  additional  charge  in  consequence  ? — I know  the  charge  depends  upon 
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the  party  by  ■whom  tho  bill  is  discounted.  There  is  a bank  called  the  National  Bank,  and 
that  charges  nine  per  cent.,  or  six  per  cent,  and  two  and  a half  commission.  It  depends 
upon  whether  it  is  in  a private  channel  or  not  what  the  amount  of  the  discount  would  be ; 
but  among  the  middle  landlords  their  business  chiefly  lies  in  the  National  Bank. 

10.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  at  all  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers*  for  assist- 
ance?—They  do.  I am  speaking  generally,  and  not  confining  myself  to  the  properties  I 
am  connected  with.  I am  trustee  for  a loan  fund,  and  know  that  that  is  the  fact. 

11.  lVliat  is  your  opinion  of  the  system;  does  it  seem  to  be  beneficial  to  the  bor- 
rower ?— In  the  way  we  manage  the  loan  fund  at  Knoclccroghery  it  is  beneficial ; it  affords 
them  time  for  the  rearing  of  their  pigs  to  a certain  age  to  get  a certain  price,  and  allows 
their  corn  to  get  up  to  a high  price. 

12.  What  is  the  system  you  pursue  ?— Prior  to  the  late  regulations,  they  used  to  have 
their  loans  not  payable  weekly,  but  payable  at  any  time  periodically,  and  paying  a certain 
amount  of  per  centage  merely  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  office. 

13.  Are  the  local  usurers  in  your  opinion  diminished  in  the  country  by  the  operation  of 
the  loan  funds  ?— Yes,  I should  say  decidedly ; we  have  a terrible  one  in  this  part  of  tho 
world. 

14.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  for  a particular-  gale  ? I know 

I always,  and  I believe  it  is  the  habit,  do  give  them  for  gales.  If  they  pay  on  account,  it 
is  on  account  of  such  gales. 

do-  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  large  class  of  farmers  are  improving  in  their  worldly  con- 
dition ? — I am  not  able  to  give  an  answer  to  that  question ; these  last  two  years  there  have 
been  a good  deal  of  reverses,  occasioned  by  tho  panic  in  regard  to  the  tariff  and  the  disease 
of  cattle. 

16.  Are  the  small  tenantry  in  your  opinion  improving  ? — I think  there  has  been  an  im- 

provement more  than  usual  over  the  face  of  the  country  ; there  has  been  some  green-crop- 
ping introduced  and  some  house-feeding  : but  very  partial,  I am  sorry  to  say.  ‘ 1 

17.  Are  the  labourers  in  your  opinion  improving,  or  the  contrary? — Indeed,  speaking 
generally  of  the  country,  I do  not  think  they  are.  They  are  in  the  same  state  of  destiti> 
tion  they  always  have  been. 

18.  What  mode  is  most  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— I am 
not  able  to  answer  that  with  regard  to  the  district. 

19.  Which  have  you  resorted  to  yourself  when  you  have  resorted  to  either  ?— Since  I 
have  become  connected  with  property  in  this  country  we  have  only  had  nine  ejectments, 
and  I have  never  had  a sale  of  cattle  or  a seizure. 


20.  Have  you  any  suggestions  relative  to  any  measures  of  improvement  with  respect  to. 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — I think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  there  was  a 
shorter  method  for  landlords  getting  possession  of  tho  land  from  defaulting  tenants.  I do 
not  know  exactly  how  to  suggest  that  it  could  he  accomplished  ; it  could  he  before  magis- 
trates at  quarter  sessions.  I speak  of  tho  smaller  class  of  holdings,  such  as  tho  barrister 
at  present  tries,  with  penalties,  if  the  covenants  were  violated,  and  that  the  magistrates, 
upon  proof  °f  the  matter,  might  give  possession  at  quarter  sessions.  At  all  events  some 
shorter  method  would  be  just,  because  the  landlords  now  suffer  the  loss  of  the  rent.  At 
the  same  time,  I think  that  it  would  be  dcsirablo  if  there  was  a remuneration  for  the  outlay 
ox  money  m permanent  improvements. 

&ave  Jpu  turned  your  attention  to  tho  subject  so  as  to  bo  able  to  say  in  what  mode 
that  amount  should  be  fixed  ? — No  ; it  is  a very  difficult  subject  to  legislate  upon. 

1 1 1.'  ^ y°u  consider  that  any  additional  facilities  are  required  in  the  case  of  a tenant 
y1®  by  iease  Yes.  I do.  I can  give  a case  in  point.  At  the  last  assizes  an  ejectment 
ronght  by  Mr.  Ormsby,  an  English  proprietor,  against  Mr.  Harrison.  It  was  for  a 
oreacn  ot  covenant  tho  ejectment  was  brought.  This  Mr.  Harrison  had  taken  a farm  of 
fir'  - ,°  waa  *Gnnnt  to  Mr.  Ormsby,  under  covenants  not  to  sublet;  and  Mr. 

Mr^TT J -aVlnf  ncard,  or  hia  agent,  that  Mr.  Ilayden  was  about  to  assign  his  interest  to 
ii ' e arn®°n,  ne  wrote  to  Mr.  Harrison  to  tell  him  that  if  he  did  come  into  possession  of 
tW  ?ecidcdly  eiect  inm  upon  the  lease.  I was  present  in  court  and  heard 

hivp  n C^ue  ncticc  5 and  notwithstanding  that  the  judge  told  the  jury,  “You 

thp  i'iipt-  gentlemen;  you  arc  to  take  the  law  from  me  and  to  find  for  the  plaintiff,” 

ypWIi!*  r®  .nen  a verdict  , for  the  defendant,  and  the  judge  obliged  them  to  alter  their 
havp  Jp7e  a Tei'diet  f°r  the  plaintiff.  This  was  upon,  a breach  of  covenant,  and  I 
tnat  one  of  the  jurors  said.  “ Thev  would  no  vat  hrpAIr  n.  1p.uk  a ” 


s of  the  jurors  said,  “ They  would  never  break  a lease.” 
[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


22nd  July,  1844 


433. 

M.  S.  Brown,  esq. 


See  Mr.  Harrison’s 
Evidence, 

/jn.  43SJ 


John  Mahon,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


2 wwe-  d°  10,1  reside.?— Uiornfleltl  HiU,  near  Mount  Talbot. 

-3  Ww  ^ occupation  ? — Land  agent,  and  receiver  under  - 

)Wn-  I am  r 6 •*nC*  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  neighbourhood  of  Strokes- 


le™' amJS  r,e“1,,er  up®  as  Hartlnnd  estate. 

4 tde  reoeiTer  til0  estate. 

mat  an  estate  of  considerable  extent  ?— About,  6,829  Irish  a 


Part  II. 


439. 

John  Mahon,  esq. 


under  the  court  of  chancery. 
-The  neighbourhood  of  Stroke 
Lord  Ilartland  is  a lunatic  ; and  I have 


g . AJl  UUllSK 

6.  Howl!!, a^,eut  for  other  estates  ? — Yes,  for  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Castle  Kelly. 

7.  Had  xq  • Gstate  °f  Lord  Ilartland  been  under  tho  courts  ? — Seven  years. 

This  jiar  xi  11  occasion; to  re-let  any  of  the  lands? — Yes ; we  have  not  in  many  instances. 

J tnere  are  a good  number  of  the  lands  which  will  fall  in. 
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22ni  July,  1844. 

139. 

John  Mahon,  esq. 


8.  What  has  been  the  course  taken  ?— We  are  obliged  to  apply  to  the  Master,  and  to 
state  to  him  the  circumstances ; and  he  either  directs  that  they  shall  be  set  up  in  public 
court,  or  if  the  lands  are  occupied  by  a number  of  tenants,  instead  of  putting  them  out,  the 
agent  gets  leave  to  set  by  proposal,  and  he  receives  proposals,  subject  to  the  approbation 
of  the  Master  in  chancery. 

9.  Is  it  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Master  to  trust  a good  deal  to  the  discretion  of  the 
receiver,  if  he  is  on  the  spot  ? — No  ; it  is  difficult  to  act  under  the  court,  there  are  so  many 
forms,  and  a great  deal  of  delay  takes  place.  In  one  case,  under  particular  circumstances, 
on  my  representation,  the  Master  allowed  me  to  take  proposals  instead  of  setting  it  up  to 
auction.  From  the  circumstance  of  the  405.  freeholders  there  was  generally  one  member 
of  the  family  in  Parliament ; and  in  order  to  make  a number  of  votes  it  was  set  in  very 
small  divisions.  On  the  estate  there  are  2,097  houses  on  the  6,000  acres,  and  the  average 
of  the  families  in  each  house  is  about  five  persons,  that  is  making  1 0,485  people.  The  aver- 
age number  of  acres  on  the  estate  would  be  to  each  house  three  acres  and  a half.  The 
acknowledged  tenants,  who  pay  rent  upon  the  estate,  are  745  tenants ; and  many  of  them 
are  held  in  companies,  or  cos.  consisting  of  thirty  persons. 

10.  In  the  district  to  which  yon  refer,  has  there  been  much  subdivision  ?— Yes,  very 
great.  The  early  marriages  in  this  country  have  been  a great  cause  of  the  misery  and  po- 
verty. They  have  no  means  of  providing  for  their  children  but  by  dividing  the  land  anion* 
them,  in  the  proportions  they  give  them. 

11.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  take  any  means  to  rectify  that  subdivision  ? — No ; I have 
not  the  power  under  the  court  to  regulate  it.  As  long  as  the  rent  is  paid  we  have  no  porter 
to  remove  a tenant, 

12.  Have  many  of  the  leases  fallen  out  ? — Yes,  this  last  May ; but  I was  not  able  to  act 
upon  them ; they  were  cropped  at  the  time.  I am  going  to  make  a statement  to  the  Master 
upon  the  subject ; for  when  the  land  is  cropped  we  cannot  deal  with  them  for  some  time. 
The  habit  of  the  estate  has  been  to  allow  a hanging  gale,  for  a hundred  years  back ; I do 
not  demand  the  rent  from  the  tenants  until  it  is  due  nine  months.  In  the  one  that  has 
fallen  out  there  is  a great  deal  of  rent  due  by  the  tenant,  but  wc  cannot  remove  him  with 
the  crop  in  the  ground. 

13.  Does  it  frequently  happen  that  those  companies  you  speak  of,  comprising  thirty  per- 
sons. hold  in  common? — Yes,  which  they  arrange  among  themselves.  They  have  a tillage 
ridge  in  one  place,  and  pasture  in  another,  according  to  the  quality  ; and  they  are  so  tena- 
cious of  one  man  having  a better  quality  than  another,  if  one  man  has  a better  ridge  than 
another,  they  will  cast  lots  for  it. 

14.  Have  you  any  power,  acting  as  receiver,  to  correct  that? — No,  it  has  been  continued 
long  long  before  I had  any  thing  to  say  to  it. 

15.  What  is  the  state  of  the  cultivation? — I cannot  say  it  is  very  good,  for  the  cause  I 
have  stated ; but  there  has  been  a decided  improvement  lately.  When  there  has  been  a 
new  setting,  I have  set  them  their  land  to  themselves  : I got  the  liberty  from  the  Master, 
and  I have  set  them  their  own  lands. 

16.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  about  that  arrangement  among  the  tenants 
themselves  ? — Yes,  most  difficult ; I never  had  such  a troublesome  job,  there  were  so  many 
of  them.  There  were  some  good  tenants ; I was  anxious  to  enlarge  their  holdings,  and 
get  rid  of  the  paupers ; but  I had  no  power  to  give  them  any  equivalent,  except  that  the 
arrear  they  owed  when  put  out  was  forgiven  them : I was  obliged  to  put  out  a good  many 
in  that  way. 

17.  lou  are  also  connected  with  other  properties  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Castle  Kelly,  and 
Mr.  Thewle’s  estate,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

18.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted?— Out  of  6,829  acres  the  largest  farm  is  192  acres,  and  that  is  subdivided  con- 
siderably ; there  are  a great  number  living  upon  it.  There  have  been  many  taken  in  upon 
it,  but  there  are  190  acres  in  that  farm. 

19.  Is  it  principally  grazing? — Yes ; grazing  and  tillage.  It  is  occupied  by  a Mr.  Brown, 
who  grazes  and  tills.  I should  think  about  thirty  acres  are  tilled,  and  the  rest  of  it  grazed. 
At  Balhntober  there  are  101  farms ; the  largest  are  twenty,  forty-two,  fifty-one,  forty- 
three,  fifty-four  acres.  There  are  only  1,069  acres  out  of  6,800  set  in  farms : all  the  rest 
are  set  in  small  holdings. 

20-  With  regard  to  the  district  generally,  is  the  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise?— 
I think  it  is  decidedly  improving. 

.2K  P°  you  think  there  is  a good  deal  of  land  in  the  district  which,  by  proper  cultivation, 
might  be  made  to  produce  a good  deal  more  food  for  man  ?— Yes ; I have  no  doubt  a good 
deal  might  be  done,  hut  the  tenants  have  no  capital.  They  agree  to  any  rent  to  get  into 
the  lands,  and  then  they  do  not  pay  the  rent  till  they  are  made  to  pay  it.  They  are  eager 
to  get  the  land  in  order  to  get  into  possession,  there  are  so  many  bidding  for  it,  I fix  upon 
a solvent  tenant,  able  to  pay  the  rent,  without  reference  to  the  highest  bidder. 

12..  is  there  any  system  or  plan  in  your  knowledge,  by  which  the  landlord  encourages 
or  assists  the  tenants  in  making  improvements  by  building  and  draining  ? — Yes,  in  some 

prove  ^ Uni^er  courta  we  have  no  power  to  give  any  encouragement  to 


23  Ton  have  never  applied  ?— No ; I looted  upon  it  as  a matter  that  would  require  so 
uch  to  be  done. 

24.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ?— Yes,  some.  , rp 

-o,  in  what  have  they  originated  ?— I cannot  say  ; they  have  notjieen  discovered.  I&ere 
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was  an  attack  on  Mr.  Balfe,  for  con-acre  rent,  when  he  was  going  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  the  rent,  as  I was  told : I do  not  know  it  myself.  There  was  an  attack  on  a poor  man, 
of  the  name  of  Gibbons,  who  was  very  badly  wounded.  They  wanted  In'm  to  set  it  lower, 
and  they  swore  him  to  take  a certain  rent.  He  endeavoured  to  make  what  he  could  of  it, 
and  they  fired  at  him,  and  broke  his  aim. 

26.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  have  to  lay  before  tho  commissioners  ? — The  only  sug- 
gestion is,  that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  if  there  was  any  mode  by  which  these  people 
could  he  provided  with  the  means  to  emigrate,  or  some  encouragement  given  to  them  to 
emigrate,  to  some  other  country,  where  they  would  be  in  a better  condition  ; for  I do  not 
see  how  the  principal  part  of  the  estate  would  be  sufficient  to  give  them  relief. 

27.  Do  you  think  that  estates,  under  these  circumstances,  might  be  improved  by  an 
extensive  system  of  emigration  ? — Yes ; or  by  any  public  works  that  would  give  employment 
to  them. 

28.  Are  they  well  disposed  to  emigrate  ? — Yes ; and  they  do  themselves,  whenever  they 
can  raise  sufficient  sums  for  that  purpose.  1 have  invariably  found  it  to  he  the  case  that 
they  were  anxious  to  emigrate,  when  they  had  the  power  ; and  among  their  friends  they 
will  subscribe  funds  for  it. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  'William  Merry,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  yon  reside  ? — About  four  miles  from  this,  at  Hockley  Park. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer,  and  hold  between  200  and  300  acres  of 
land ; the  greater  part  is  grazing.  I am  restricted  by  my  lease  to  have  no  more  than  thirty 
acres  broken. 

3.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  the  contrary  ? — In  the  last 
few  years  there  has  been  a considerable  improvement,  and  a prospect  of  still  further. 

4.  In  what  particulars  ? — There  is  a disposition  growing  to  improve  the  system,  by 
getting  into  that  more  approved  of  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  green-crop  system,  com- 
monly so  called. 

5.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Except  in  very  few  instances,  stable  manure, 
with  bog  stuff,  or  black  mud. 

6.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  established  in  the  district  ? — 
There  is  a fanning  society  here,  and  in  almost  every  poor  law  union. 

7.  Have  they  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  judge  of  them  ? — This  is  the  fourth  year 
for  some,  the  third  for  some,  and  the  second  for  some ; and  we  flatter  ourselves  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  country. 

8.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  do  you  consider  that  the  condition  of  the  large 
farmers  is  improving  in  this  country  ? — I cannot  say,  generally,  that  it  is. 

9.  Do  you  consider  that  tho  means  of  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  ? — Only  in  limited 
districts. 

10.  Do  you  consider  that  the  labourers  arc  improving,  or  the  reverse  ? — I see  no 
improvement. 

11.  Can  they  obtain  employment  readily,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — They  can  obtain 
employment,  but  at  very  low  wages. 

12.  What  proportion  does  the  county  ccss  hear  to  the  rent  ? — It  lias  varied  in  the  last 
ten  years,  from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  rent ; and  that  bears  a higher  proportion 
to  the  value,  that  is  to  the  Ordnance  valuation,  it  varies  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  annually 
upon  that  valuation.  The  Ordnance  valuation  is  lower  than  the  usual  rent  by  ten  per  cent, 
l speak  of  the  lands  set  in  farms. 

13.  Is  the  rent  put  on  the  small  description  of  tenantry  higher  than  that  placed  upon 
ne  large  farms  ? — Yes;  because  the  greater  proportion  of  them  are,  or  have  been,  until 
lately,  under  middlemen. 

Tp  Have,  y°u  any  suggestions  you  -would  wish  to  make  as  to  the  county  cess  ? — With 
ohV4  +°  c„ounty  cess>  the  occupying  tenants  consider  it  a hardship  and  injustice  to  bo 

ged  to  pay  for  permanent  improvements,  particularly.  I may  instance  some  : — There  is 

e expense  of  the  Shannon  Commissioners  presses  very  heavily  upon  the  county,  and  wo 
eve  ^ n°  ^enefit  fr°m  it,  nor  will  we  till  the  works  are  completed  ; still  wc  are  paying 

JJ  i^h-year  for  the  works  going  on.  The  tenants  now  in  possession  may  not,  and  a 
gr  a many  will  not,  be  in  possession  when  the  works  are  completed : they  will  be  paid  for 
herp  *?nan*s*  . There  are  some  large  works  in  roads  that  have  been  executed 

man’  . aave  been  paid  for  by  instalments  of  from  three  to  six  years.  Those  are  per- 
no  lon<>'  unPr?vements  : many  of  the  tenants  who  have  paid  for  those  improvements  have 
occupying tieStl  *U  ^ ^ai1^  ’ anc*  those  cases  particularly,  it  presses  unjustly  on  the 

Propose  Ut|)P+S^  a c^anSe  were  determined  upon,  what  remedy  would  you  propose  ? — I 
lanri  a ProPortion  should  he  thrown  upon  every  person  having  an  interest  in  the 

16.  T)  te  C3Se  of  the  P°Pr  rate- 

to  this  o uPBose  when  the  Shannon  improvement  is  completed,  it  will  be  a benefit 
will  find 't  particularly  to  this  county.  Very  little  of  the  produce  of  this  county 

espediti  ltS  wa7 the  Shannon:  our  market  is  to  Dublin,  which  is  cheaper  and  more 
tg  con°tUSl.and  with  less  risk.  The  improvement  will  benefit  Ireland  generally,  hut  not 
J m.  particular.  It  will  improve  the  lands  upon  the  banks  of  the  river. 

[The  u'itness  withdraw.] 


22nd  July,  1844. 
4^9. 

John  Mahon,  esq. 


440. 

r.  "William  Merry. 
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John  R.  Malone,  esq. 


See  Mr.  G.  Johnston  s 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  37. 
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Mr.  "Walter  Burke. 
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John  Robert  Malone,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  is  your  situation? — I am  under  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

2.  Where  do  you  generally  reside  ? — I am  residing  at  present  in  the  county  of  Roscommon 

3.  Have  you  recently  held  property  in  this  town  ?— Yes,  I have,  under  a lease  from  Lord 
Essex. 

4.  State  as  shortly  as  you  can  the  particulars  of  that  lease  ? — It  was  a lease  in  pursuance 
of  old  leases,  made  in  1807,  upon  the  expiration  of  prior  leases,  for  twenty-one  years;  that 
expired  in  1S28. 

5.  What  became  of  it  then  ? — We  were  allowed  to  continue  as  tenants-at-will. 

6.  Did  you  wish  to  have  a renewal? — Yes,  and  used  every  exertion  possible  to  obtain  it. 

7.  Had  you,  or  those  from  whom  you  took  the  property,  laid  out  money  upon  it  ?— Yes' 
and  all  the  buildings  erected  were  erected  by  my  father  and  grandfather.  My  family  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  property  the  last  150  years ; and  not  a single  complaint  against 
them,  and  the  rent  was  well  paid. 

8.  Do  you  hold  it  now  ? — No,  I was  dispossessed  by  ejectment.  I took  defence  to  it 
merely  to  gain  time,  and  I paid  £77  costs. 

9.  To  whom  does  the  property  now  belong  ? — Lord  Essex  is  the  head  landlord. 

10.  Does  he  reside  here  ? — No. 

11.  Does  his  agent  reside  here? — No,  he  resides  in  the  North,  and  comes  twice  a year 
to  receive  the  rent ; — an  absentee  landlord,  and  an  absentee  agent. 

12.  To  whom  was  the  property  given  ; was  it  all  given  to  one  tenant,  or  divided,  on  your 
being  ejected  ? — Divided,  I believe.  It  was  given  to  Mr.  Kelly,  the  under-agent  to  Mr. 
Graham  Johnston,  between  him  and  his  family. 

13.  Had  there  been  any  agreement  with  respect  either  to  a renewal,  or  for  compensation 
for  any  money  you  might  lay  out  ? — No  ; there  was  an  agreement  for  a renewal,  with  my 
grandmother  ; and  my  grandmother  paid  the  lease  money  to  the  former  agent,  Mr.  Davis, 
about  the  year  1828  ; and  not  only  that,  but  as  the  setting  was  to  my  grandmother,  she 
made  leases  on  the  strength  of  the  lease  to  her  to  the  governor  of  the  gaol.  He  became 
her  tenant,  and  I received  the  rent  from  him  : the  lease  was  for  my  own  life — my  life  was 
the  one  named  in  it. 

14.  Was  that  fact  ever  made  known  to  the  present  agent  ? — Yes,  I showed  him  all  the 
documents,  and  showed  him  Mr.  Davis’s  letter. 

15.  In  point  of  fact,  you  were  turned  out  by  ejectment  ? — Yes,  without  any  reason  what- 
ever. I was  willing  to  give  any  rent : I was  unwilling  to  let  it  go,  it  having  been  so  long 
in  the  possession  of  my  family.  1 offered  to  give  a fine  for  the  last  five  years  of  the  term. 

16.  When  were  you  ejected  ? — In  1841. 

17.  Have  any  other  tenants  been  ejected  in  the  same  way  on  the  same  property  ?— Yes, 
I should  suppose  so.  I have  executed  two  haberes  since  I came  into  this  county,  putting 
Lord  Essex  in  possession  of  the  premises,  from  which  the  tenants  were  put  out  in  a similar 
way,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Kelly.  He  has  got  several  other  places  in  the  same  way. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  Walter  Burke,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Kells,  near  this  town. 

2.  What  occupation  do  you  follow  ? — I am  a grazing  farmer  and  a tillage  farmer,  and  I 
have  an  income  arising  out  of  land. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy? — About  1,000  Irish  acres,  and  more. 

4.  What  proportion  of  it  is  under  tillage  ? — Between  myself  and  others  to  whom  I let  it 
in  con-acre,  perhaps  100  acres. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  commissioners  ? — With  respect  to  the  district  the  commissioners  are  now  in, 
I can  speak. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  your  opinion  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — Very  much. 

7.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  improvement? — To  the  agricultural  society  a good 
deal : there  is  a kind  of  emulation  among  the  people. 

t 8.  Are  the  good  offices  of  the  agricultural  superintendent  followed  out  by  the  people  ? — 
\ ery  generally,  indeed,  especially  by  those  who  have  a perpetuity  in  their  grounds ; and 
those  who  have  leases  are  more  alive  to  their  interests  than  tenants-at-will. 

9.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  number  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — I think  they 
are  rather  decreasing. 

10.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  now  ? — Not  many  lately, 
except  what  remain  from  a remote  period. 

1 1 . What  is  the  condition  of  the  people  occupying  such  farms  ? — Their  condition  is  very 
poor,  generally.  I consider  that  where  tenants  are  in  common,  the  legislature  ought  to 
interfere  to  remove  them  from  the  crowded  manner  they  are  living  on  the  lands,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  they  are  in  a very  abject  state  themselves ; and  there  is  a great  injustice 
done  to  the  landlord.  I should  recommend  that  there  be  some  summary  mode  of  expelling 
those  persons,  without  going  to  the  extreme  expense  incurred  by  the  present  law.  There 
m a class  of  landlords  in  Ireland  whose  only  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  is  the  income  arising  from  the  possession  of  bills  obtained  from  the  tenants,  which 
is  attended  with  a good  deal  of  expense,  and  a good  deal  of  noise  is  made  about  it.  I should 
recommend  a summary  mode  of  expelling  tenants,  after  letting  them  run  into  a certain 
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arrear : it  should  not  be  before  one  year  s rent  is  due,  and  it  should  be  forty  days  after-  22nd  July,  1844. 
wards  before  the  remedy  is  resorted  to.  

1 2.  What  would  you  do  with  those  people  when  expelled  ?_I  do  not  know.  The  govern- 

ment  is  well  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  treating  them.  Mr*  Walter  Burke. 

13.  Is  there  a disposition  to  emigrate  ?— Yes,  if  they  had  the  means;  but  the  landlords 
I allude  to  have  not  the  means  to  assist  them  to  emigrate.  The  large  proprietors  in  this 
country— the  noblemen— their  tenants  are  very  comfortable  and  well  provided  for ; but 
there  are  many  small  proprietors  who  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  encourage  the  tenants 
like  those  large  proprietors. 

14.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  for  improvements  ?— Many  of  the  landlords  have 
different  modes  of  their  own  of  managing.  I hold  234  acres  from  Mr.  Robert  Henry  French 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  a very  excellent  landlord.  He  allows  me  slates  and  timber  for  my 
buildings,  and  he  has  given  me  a lease  for  tliree  lives  or  thirty-one  years ; and  he  now 
comes  and  gives  us  additional  encouragement,  by  giving  slates  and  timber,  and  allowing  for 
draining  upon  the  Deanston  plan  ; and  if  we  had  such  landlords  generally  we  should  do 
very  well. 

15.  Is  there  any  general  system  of  making  these  allowances  ?— He  was  the  first  who 
began  it. 

16.  Is  there  any  inclination  to  imitate  it  ? — Not  so  much  as  there  ought  to  be. 

17.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bills  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— There  are  some 
cases  where  there  are  tenants  who  certainly  do,  but  not  generally. 

18.  Do  the  small  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds,  or  the  local  usurer  ? Yes,  a great 

deal ; and  in  my  humble  judgment,  on  my  oath,  I think  the  loan  fund  is  a great’  ruin  to 
them. 

19.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  firming  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer  in  this  district? — I can  answer  that  as  well  as  any  man.  I think 
I am  not  getting  half  as  rich  as  I ought  to  be.  I think  the  large  farmers  are  decidedly 
losing  since  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  the  tariff. 

20.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  in  their  worldly  means  ?— I think  they  are  not 
getting  worse.  I could  not  well  answer  that  question. 

21.  What  is  the  state  of  the  labourers  ? — They  are  very  wretched ; aye,  beyond  any  thing 
you  can  calculate. 

" 22.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  in  general  bear  to  the  rent  ? — I think  about 
one-twelfth  or  one-thirteenth.  I speak  from  my  own  experience.  I hold  land  from  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  near  the  town ; and  I pay  grand  jury  cess  above  £10  upon  every  £100  he  gets. 

23.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants?— If  it  could  be  done,  I 
think  all  these  cesses  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  landlord,  and  he  to  look  to  the  tenant,  so 
that  the  tenant  should  have  but  one  thing  to  pay— two  gales  of  rent  to  pay  to  the  landlord, 
including  all  those  charges ; because  the  cesses  come  upon  us  at  a time  of  the  year  when 
money  is  very  scarce,  and  I know  it  to  be  very  unpleasant  to  many  of  the  tenants ; and  it 
causes  a great  deal  of  strife  between  the  collectors  and  the  people. 

24.  Supposing  the  tenant  still  to  have  the  same  amount  to  pay,  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  him  to  pay  it  all  to  one  person? — Yes ; and  I tako  another  view  of  it : there  are  charges 
made  by  the  grand  jurors  upon  occupying  tenants,  whose  interest  will  determine  in  a very 
short  period.  They  pay  the  taxes  now,  and  tho  landlords  will  have  the  benefit  of  those 
^mente ; and  that  is  the  reason  I would  put  a greater  portion  of  the  cess  upon  the 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Patrick  Lalley , sworn  and  examined. 

Bafiybrogh6  ^°U  ^Te‘> — Catleran,  in  tho  parish  of  Kilcooley,  on  the  townland  of 

2.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  now  ? — Four  acres  : I was  put  out  last  May.  I am  like 
1 P°?r  '^bgarman  with  my  poor  family.  My  wife  is  blind  and  one  of  my  children  para- 
^ Vi  ve  n°tning  to  support  me  : they  robbed  me  of  my  place  and  my  money. 

R ? y°u  any  lease  of  your  land  ? — Yes,  I had  a lease  of  thirty-one  years  of  the  land, 
rent  ft  01016  ^qU  turncd  out>  What  means  had  been  taken  to  endeavour  to  collect  tho 
mp  a ?m,  ^ou ' TJey  processed  me  at  one  time,  and  then  they  would  send  a keeper  upon 
^ c me  *ees ; and  the  driver  used  to  come  and  take  two  horses  and  carts,  and. 
of  a ,C?0P  “irasjied  and  unthrashed ; but  they  did  not  take  it  all : through,  the  means 

wepi  , . m thrashing  the  crop,  I used  to  get  sick  and  take  my  bed.  I was  thirty-two 
oa+x!  u ^ my  "ed : 1 U8e(l  to  got  cold  and  get  a fret  from  the  two  carmen  taking  my 
5 VT  force>  a,ld  throwing  them  under  thS  horses. 
t fi'  n„  a i carmen  were  they  ? — They  were  carmen  living  on  the  property. 

7*  Fa  W i?13?  Were  tliey  employed  ? — By  Mr.  Gunning  Plunkett’s  men. 
would  bp  7 ft  - P1?'I,ose  ? — In  order  to  take  away  my  crop.  My  neighbours  told  them  they 
then  they  let  ^^oscomm011  Sa°l  If  they  meddled  with  the  crop  before  it  was  canted,  and 

Q u16  dr^ver  take  any  thing  else  from  you  ? — Yes,  he  took  a pig. 

Did  he  ever  put  a keeper  on  you  ?-YeS: 

him  llG  adow  I™1-  ? — Thirty  shillings  at  one  time ; and  hq  used  to  allow 

otuer  sums  at  other  times, 


443. 

Patrick  Lalley. 


See  Mr.  M'Keogh's 
Evidence, 
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Patrick  Lallev. 


360  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

1 1 . Was  the  30s.  stopped  out  of  your  crop  ?— Yes ; hut  they  sold  the  whole  crop,  and  the? 
took  me  upon  the  strength  of  an  IOU  that  I had  given,  and  put  me  into  Itoscominon  gaol 
and  he  set  a keeper  over  my  crop  when  I was  in  the  gaol  of  Roscommon,  and  allowed  him 
30a. ; and  when  the  crop  was  canted,  the  man  who  canted  it  passed  his  notes  for  the  valu 
ation  of  the  crop,  and  still  I told  him  at  the  time  when  he  came  in  and  threatened  me  with 
a notice,  “I  will  give  you  security  for  a year's  rent,”  and  he  told  me  he  would  not  give  me 
the  crop  for  £18;  and  he  sold  the  crop  and  never  gave  me  a receipt  for  it,  and  told  me 
they  allowed  30 s.  keeper’s  fees : they  brought  in  twenty  men  and  eight  women  to  cut  and 
bind  the  oats,  and  they  sold  the  remainder  of  my  crop,  saying  they  allowed  the  men  ls 
a day,  and  the  women  6d.  a day,  till  it  came  up  to  another  pound. 

12.  What  became  of  the  pig’? — The  publican  kept  the  pig  and  brought  her  out,  and  after 
three  weeks  she  was  taken  from  me,  and  he  got  30s.  upon  it. 

13.  What  was  the  year’s  rent  due  at  the  time  ? — It  was  £6  14s.  with  rent-charge  and  all. 

14.  What  were  the  expenses  of  the  distress  ? — About  £4. 

15.  And  you  were  put  in  gaol  besides  ? — Yes ; I was  in  gaol  two  months,  till  Mr.  Carson 
took  me  out.  I never  got  a receipt  for  it  nor  for  the  crop. 

1 6 . What  was  the  crop  worth  ? — Seven  pounds  odd  they  told  me  they  made  of  it.  but  they 
did  not  give  me  any  account  of  it ; and  then  when  they  were  ejecting  me  the  other  day  I 
went  to  the  man  who  canted  the  crop.  I made  a claim  before  him  for  a receipt,  and  lie 
said,  “Then  you  want  to  get  the  land I said  I was  getting  out  of  the  land  and  I ou<riit  to 
have  the  receipt, — he  would  not  give  me  one. 

1 7.  Who  did  you  demand  it  of? — Peter  M‘Dermott. 

1 8.  What  is  he  ? — He  is  a buyer  and  seller  for  Mr.  Duke.  When  I was  turned  out  Peter 
M‘Dermott  got  the.  place,  and  has  it  now;  so  that  between  these  men  of  great  influence,  I 
have  got  the  cold  shoulder  between  them. 

19.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I am  lodging  in  a poor  man’s  house.  I paid  while  I was  in 
the  land  the  quit  rent ; I paid  the  county  cess,  and  I paid  for  acres  I had  not  got. 

20.  Who  was  the  agent  to  the  property  ? — Peter  M‘ Keogh  was  the  agent  at  the  time  it 
was  taken  from  me. 

\_Tke  witness  withdrew.'] 


444. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sandford. 


Castlerea,  Tuesday,  July  23rd,  1844. 

Mr.  Joseph  Sandford,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Derry  Lodge,  near  Lougliglyn,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — I occupy  something  about  200  Irish  acres 
in  my  own  hands ; and  I have  some  tenantry  under  me. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  generally  acquainted  ? — The  district  I am  best 
acquainted  with  is  about  here,  or  the  barony  of  Boyle. 

5.  Is  that  principally  tillage  or  pasture  ground  ?— A great  deal  of  it  tillage,  and  a great 
deal  pasture. 

6.  D oe3  it  in  your  opinion  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments?— In  my  neighbourhood  I should  think  it  would  be  a great  benefit  if  we  got  the 
canals  nearer  to  us,  or  water  carriage  of  some  kind ; we  are  very  remote, — we  are  thirty 
miles  from  Sligo,  which  is  our  ncai*est  sca-port. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise? — Very  little. 

8.  What  arc  the  manures  more  generally  employed  ? — Among  the  lower  classes  horse 
manure ; and  they  use  a compost  of  clay,  what  we  call  mud,  and  a little  lime  mixed  with  it, 
and  by  burning  land.  They  burn  a good  deal  in  some  parts  of  tbe  country. 

9.  Are  there  any  fanning  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the 
district  ? — We  have  no  superintendent ; we  have  an  agricultural  society  here,  and  have  had 
for  two  years. 

10.  What  effect  has  it  had  ? — They  are  only  beginning  to  try  it  by  sowing  green  crops- 

11.  Wbat  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — I suppose  the  tillage  farms 
vary  from  twelve  to  fifteen  acres. 

12.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops? — Potatoes  and  oats  generally. 

13.  How  many  oat  crops  after  potatoes? — In  some  parts  of  the  country  we  get  three, 
sometimes  two.  In  some  farms  that  have  not  been  broken  up  for  some  years,  they  have  got 
four  or  five  crops  of  oats. 

14.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms?— They  vary  from  200  to  300  acres. 

1 5.  Are  they  increasing  ? — I cannot  say  that  they  are  increasing. 

16.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ? — There  are  some  in  the  hands 
of  old  tenants  yet. 

1 1 . hat  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  holding  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ?— 
I think  not  a good  one. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  here  ; is  it  by  proposal,  by  private  contract, 
or  valuation  ? — In  the  district  I am  acquainted  with  by  proposal. 

19.  Is  it  usual  for  the  landlords  to  accept  the  highest  offer? — Decidedly  so. 

20.  Do  they  show  any  preference  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?— Very  little  if  he  does  not 
offer  as  much  as  another. 

21.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  district?— 
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The  usual  rent  of  the  best  land  through  the  country  averages  about  40s.  the  Irish  acre,  I 
should  think.  . 

22.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  government  or  poor  law  valuations  ? — The 
government  valuation  is  invariably  under  the  setting  value ; 1 could  uot  say  how  much, 
because  the  government  valuation  gives  you  a detail  of  the  whole  farm,  bog  and  all,  so  that 
it  requires  time  to  calculate  it. 

23.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? I 

may  say  the  poor  law  valuation  in  this  union  lias  been  taken  from  the  government ; there 
is  no  difference.  The  man  who  valued  for  the  poor  rate  has  gone  according  to  the  govern- 
ment valuation,  except  that  he  charged  every  man  his  portion,  which  he  took  from  the  map, 
I suppose,  or  in  whatever  way  he  ascertained  it. 

24.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  given  satisfaction  upon  the  whole  ? — No,  indeed,  it  has 
not ; nor  has  the  government  valuation,  indeed. 

25.  What  should  you  say  was  the  average  produce  in  oats  of  the  40s.  land? — The  very 
outside  I get  is  about  fourteen  barrels,  of  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel ; but  in  general  not 
more  than  eight,  or  nine,  or  ten. 

*26.  What  number  of  cattle  would  100  acres  feed  of  the  same  ground  ? — Between  sixty- 
five  and  seventy  beasts  to  the  100  acres  ; I am  speaking  of  land  that  is  frequently  tilled. 

27.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  rent  usually  demanded  ? — Upon  some  properties 
in  a couple  of  months,  upon  others  not  for  a long  time. 

28.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  it  by  bill  ? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

29.  Is  it  more  ordinarily  paid  in  cash  than  by  bill  ? — Yes. 

30.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers,  to  make  up  his  rent  ? 

Very  much,  and  a very  bad  system  it  is. 

31.  Is  there  a loan  fund  in  this  town? — Yes. 

32.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  rural  population  ? — It  has  injured  them  very 
much ; they  go  from  one  loan  fund  to  another.  The  only  people  they  serve  are  the  trades- 
men in  the  town. 

33.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Eject- 
ment, and  sometimes  process  ; and  where  they  have  not  leases  they  distrain,  or  give  notice 
to  quit,  and  then  proceed  by  ejectment. 

34.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particidar  gale  ? — They  are  on 
account,  stating  the  gale  that  it  is  for. 

35.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  of  the  rent  in  those  cases  ? — No. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  arc  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  was  a great  deal  held  by  the  middlemen,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally extinct. 

37.  Is  there  much  property  horo  held  under  the  courts? — Yes,  there  is  a good  deal. 

38.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenantry  ? — I cannot  say  there  is  any  difference 
between  them  and  other  tenantry,  but  tlioy  are  poor  enough.  There  are  many  properties 
about  me  that  are  not  under  the  courts ; hut  those  under  the  courts  arc  set  for  seven  years, 
and  there  is  a good  deal  of  difficulty  arising  from  attorneys  and  people  talcing  over  each 
others’  head. 

39.  Is  the  estate  in  the  courts  from  lunacy? — No,  from  debt. 

40.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will.  Unless  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  registering,  there  arc  no  leases. 

41.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  im- 

provement of  their  farms  ? — I think  they  are  not  so  anxious  to  improve  as  if  they  had 
leases.  1 J 

42.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord  or  tenant? — By 
the  tenants,  any  that  are  made ; and  they  are  very  little  that  are  made  by  the  tenants. 

43.  Is  there  any  system  pursued  by  any  of  •the  landlords  here  of  paying  any  proportion 
°f  v fxPeuses  building  or  draining  ? — Upon  some  properties  they  pay  for  the  building 
of  the  houses,  I understand.  I do  not  know  of  any  system  of  the  kind  of  giving  allowances ; 
they  seldom  give  any  thing. 

44*  ^ai*  y°u  state  what  has  been  the  usual  arrangement  as  to  the  payment  of  the  quit 
re*i - ^e,^enan^s  come  and  pay  it  in  to  the  collector  of  excise,  at  the  different  offices. 

4o.  Are  they  bound  by  the  lease  to  pay  quit  rent  ? — Y'es. 

o.  How  is  that  ascertained  ? — It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  it ; it  is  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land  they  hold.  It  is  a very  trifling  thing ; it  is  only  £2  upon  the  townland, 
isV  lmP°ss^e  to  tell  the  proportion  upon  each  farm.  The  usual  way  of  collecting  it 
or  the  collector  of  excise  to  send  some  person  they  wish  to  put  into  possession  of  a sum 
money ; he  will  come  upon  the  townland  and  charge  foiu-  or  five  shillings  each,  and 
ye  tor  it.  Upon  one  townland  a fellow  ran  away  with  eight  or  ten  gales,  and  we  had  to 
sen  " ifam : c.°^ector  °f  excise  never  attended  to  it,  and  the  fellow  got  the  money.  I 

j6r  y Pty  4s.,  and  I never  bothered  my  head  about  getting  a receipt;  another  paid  2s., 
moi  °* , e Parties  got  a receipt : the  fellow  got  eight  or  nine  gales,  and  we  had  to 

make  lt  good  to  the  excise. 

know  ^ ^°U  aware  Aether  the  excise  officers  get  any  per  centage  upon  it  ? — I do  not 

the  kru^T6  you  Pay  & ? — It  is  paid  in  Claremorris,  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  from 
naid  i r i.fPP^ie^  the  collector  to  see  if  I could  get  the  townland  I am  concerned  with 
tn  Wo  erea’  which  is  seven  miles ; indeed  I had  it  on  my  mind  to  speak  to  Mr.  French, 
w nave  it  arranged  in  some  way  or  another. 

Part  II.  3 A 
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49.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district  ?— Not  very ; there  are 
cases  of  the  kind,  small  farms. 

50.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  on  to  any  extent,  and  with  what  ob- 
jects ? — No,  not  generally  in  the  district.  In  many  instances  leases  have  dropped,  and  the 
people  been  turned  out  where  the  land  could  not  support  them ; they  have  chosen  the  best 
and  the  others  have  gone. 

51.  Have  any  of  these  instances  within  your  knowledge  occurred  recently? — Yes,  within 
a few  years. 

52.  In  that  case  was  any  payment  made  to  the  people,  or  any  assistance  given  them  to 
take  them  elsewhere  ? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of;  except  a man  had  a middlin'*  house 
and  the  new  tenant  getting  it  remunerates  him. 

53.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

54.  In  case  of  new  letting  a farm  upon  which  there  may  be  a number  of  tenants,  what 
is  the  course  usually  adopted  ? — They  generally  pick  the  best  tenant;  and  if  there  is  a' waste 
to  the  farm,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  they  put  those  that  they  cannot  accommodate  on  the 
waste  land,  and  give  them  the  edges  of  bogs,  and  so  on.  The  country  people  term  it  trans- 
porting them ; they  are  banished  to  some  corner  of  the  bog. 

55.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the  large  farmers  are 
improving  in  the  world,  and  getting  better  iu  their  circumstances  ? — Really  I do  not. 

56.  Do  you  consider  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — No. 

57.  Do  you  think  the  labourers  are? — No.  You  scarcely  have  any  labourers  iu  the 
country  now ; they  are  sent  to  England. 

58.  Has  the  progress  of  the  works  on  the  Shannon  given  any  employment  to  the 
labourers? — No,  not  in  this  district.  There  is  no  part  of  the  Shannon  where  the  works  are 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  us. 

59.  blight  not  the  same  people  go  to  the  Shannon  instead  of  England  ? — Very  few  go 
there ; and  when  they  bring  in  any  new  hands  they  break  down  the  works,  I understand' 
or  commit  some  damage. 

60.  Is  the  acreable  rent  placed  on  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  placed  upon  the 
large  farms  ? — In  parts  of  the  country  they  come  higher  on  the  peasantry. 

61.  Is  that  the  case  with  every  description  of  landlord? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is  the 
case  with  some  landlords.  With  some  landlords  it  is,  with  others  not. 

62.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  cottagers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ?— From 
the  farmers.  The  small  holders  have  some  watches  under  them : they  set  them  a cabin 
and  a garden. 

63.  By  whom  are  the  cabins  built  and  repaired  ? — By  the  poor  creatures  who  live  in 
them.  Some  persons  build  them  for  them,  but  they  are  very  few  exceptions. 

64.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  holdings  ? — Where  they  hold  from  farmers,  and 
have  two  acres,  they  work  with  them  ; and  in  the  other  case  they  have  a rood,  or  half  a 
rood  of  land,  with  a house,  and  they  pay  for  it  30s.  or  40s. 

65.  Do  they  generally  get  a cow’s  grass? — Yes,  from  gentlemen  they  do;  and  a couple 
of  acres  of  land,  which  they  work  for  at  so  much  a day. 

66.  Do  they  generally  get  that  from  the  large  graziers  ? — Yes. 

67.  What  do  they  pay  for  it? — They  generally  get  one  acre  of  laud  at  30s.  an  acre,  the 
grass  of  a cow  at  £2,  and  their  wages  are  fixed  at  a certain  rate,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  strike  the  balance. 

..  68.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district? — Yes. 

69.  Wliat  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre  for  potatoes? — I have  known  them  charge  £7, 
£8,  or  £9,  up  to  £13. 

70.  Does  the  £8  require  burning? — Sometimes  it  does,  and  sometimes  not. 

7 1.  Will  land  at  £8  give  a good  crop  without  burning  ?— I never  let  an  acre  of  my  laud 
be  burnt.  I generally  set  con-acre,  and  they  generally  have  a tolerably  fair  crop. 

72.  Can  they  generally  get  land  at  £8  that  does  not  require  burning,  which  will  give 
them  a good  crop  ? — No. 

73.  What  do  they  give  for  good  land  that  will  give  them  a good  crop  without  burning? — 
From  £7  to  £9  ; I speak  for  myself.  I know  of  proprietors  charging  £13  an  acre  for 
con-acre. 

74.  Is  it  very  commonly  lea  ? — Not  very  common,  indeed ; it  was  in  the  county  of 
Galway. 

75.  Was  it  burnt  ? — Yes. 

76.  Had  the  labourers  to  bum  it?— Yes;  the  person  who  took  it  burnt  it  after  paying 
£13,  or  promising  it : whether  he  paid  I cannot  say. 

77.  How  is  the  con-acre  rent  recovered  or  enforced? — By  detaining  the  crop;  others 
take  notes.  If  it  is  not  paid  in  due  time,  there  is  a,  process  by  civil  bill. 

78.  Can  employment  be  obtained  generally  by  the  labouring  class,  and  at  what  rate  of 
wages  ? Very  low,  and  not  generally  permanent  either.  The  general  rate  of  wages  is 
Sd.  a.  day  in  summer,  and  M.  in  winter,  without  diet  in  both  cases ; I know  that  to  he  the 
case,  though  I always  feed  my  own  labourers,  paying  them  6d.  all  the  year  round. 

<9.  Have  you  had  the  same  labourers  working  with  you  for  a good  while? — Yes,  for  a, 
long  while. 

80.  Do  you  give  them  houses?— Yes,  some  of  them,  the  cottiers;  I do  not  feed  them, 

but  any  labourers  I employ  besides  them  I feed  them.  I give  my  cottiers  two ’acres  or 
ground  at  30s.  an  acre,  and  the  grass  of  a cow  at  30s. 

81.  How  do  they  feed  the  cow  in,  the  winter?— They  generally  haye  an  acre  of  oats, 
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and  they  have  straw.  Sometimes  I allow  them  to  pick  up  some  grass  by  the  ditches  to 

-U  Vitk  respect  to  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  is  there  any  differ- 
ence in  the  management  of  the  estate  of  a resident  proprietor  better  than  that  of  an  absen- 
tee or  of  the  large  estates  better  than  that  of  the  small? — Yes,  the  large  estates  are  better 
managed,  and  those  of  the  resident  landlords. 

53.  What  are  the  duties  the  agent  is  expocted  to  perform  ? — I expect  he  should  go  on 
the  property  and  hear  the  grievances,  and  see  the  property  and  arrange  it,  and  set  the  land 
fairly : those  are  the  duties  I would  expect  him  to  perform. 

54.  Do  they  generally  perform  those  duties  ? — Indeed,  not  generally. 

85.  In  cases  where  the  landlord  is  not  resident,  is  the  agent  generally  resident  ? The 

agents  are  generally  resident. 

°86.  What  is  the  usual  fee  paid  on  granting  leases  ?— According  to  the  amount  of  the  rent 
they  charge  for  the  lease.  You  pay  for  £10  three  guineas ; and  a higher  rent  £4,  according 
to  the  amount  of  the  rent. 

87.  Upon  a reserved  rent  of  £10  you  pay  as  high  as  £3  ? — Yes. 

S8.  What  do  you  pay  upon  £100  ? — It  may  be  £10  or  £15 ; I cannot  say  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

89.  Is  there  any  custom  of  requiring  half  a year’s  rent  ? — Yes,  upon  some  properties. 

90.  What  is  the  usual  fee  given  on  distraining  for  rent,  do  you  know?— The  people  when 
they  are  distrained  are  generally  too  distant  from  the  agent  to  appeal  to  him,  and  they  go 
to  the  driver.  They  are  generally  obliged  to  pay  Is.  Gel.  or  2s.  tirf.,  or  even  more. 

91.  Is  it  generally  left  to  the  driver,  or  is  there  any  fixed  sum  he  is  to  receive? — I know 
of  one  instance  where  the  agent  arranged  that  the  people  on  the  property  should  pay  Is.  upon 
each  house  to  the  pound-keeper.  I am  not  aware  what  they  pay  drivers ; but  every  time  a 
beast  was  put  in  the  pound  there  was  an  agreement  to  pay  him  Is.  a year.  I rather  think 
the  driver  charges  what  he  lilies,  in  most  instances. 

92.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  and  November,  generally. 

93.  Is  there  any  particular  session  in  which  they  eject  for  non-payment  of  rent? — After 
a year’s  rent  falls  due. 

94.  At  what  session  ? — The  quarter  session  after  a year’s  rent  falls  due. 

. 95.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ? — Our  county 
cess  is  generally  very  high.  We  generally  pay  by  the  pound.  For  two  or  three  gales,  we 
have  paid  by  the  government  valuation,  and  that  came  to  2s.  lOd.  in  the  pound. 

9G.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  borne  to  the  rent  as  yet? — I believe  the  propor- 
tion is  5 d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  valuation  in  the  rate  we  struck  here.  The  one  we  did 
strike  was  5 d.  in  the  pound. 

■ 97.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed  ? — At  the  next  gale  of 
rent,  by  producing  the  receipt. 

98.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — I think  that  the  county 
cess  is  very  high.  I do  not  know  what  proposition  I could  make  about  it.  I do  not  think 
that  it  ought  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord  : if  he  sets  the  land  at  a fair  rent,  the  tenant  ought 
to  bear  the  burdens.  If  he  charges  a high  rent,  something  should  be  done.  I should  be 
sorry  to  say  that  the  landlords  should  bear  all  expenses,  instead  of  their  under-tenants. 
There  is  one  system  of  letting  lands  where  you  arc  charged  for  the  roads ; that  is  a very 
bad  one.  If  you  hold  the  whole  land,  the  whole  of  the  road  is  measured ; and  if  you  hold 
on  one  side,  you  pay  half.  That  is  rather  a hardship ; for  I should  not  be  allowed  to  let  a 
beast  stand  upon  the  roadside  without  the  police  interfering.  There  are  many  instances 
m the  county  where  you  do  not  owe  any  rent  till  you  have  held  a year. 

99.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I think  the  par- 
ties who  valued  the  land  were  the  worst  class  of  people.  . They  are  the  bad  county  sur- 
veyors, who  are  not  employed  by  the  landlords  or  the  agents. 

„ *00*  Is  the  valuation  carried  on  by  the  surveyor  or  the  agent  generally  ? — The  surveyor 
nrst  surveys  it,  and  the  agent  and  he  strike  something  between  them,  which  the  tenant  is 
to  pay. 

101.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  the  agent  upon  receiving  the  rent? — Yes  ; Is.  in  the 
pound,  in  addition  to  the  rent. 

. Is  that  the  case  of  tenants-at-will,  or  under  lease  ? — On  the  estate  where  it  is  charged, 

“ is  charged  in  every  instance. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


John  Davis,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Cloushannin,  near  Frenchpark,  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
common. 

' o'  3^“*  is  Lour  occupation  ? — I am  a barrister. 

you  yourself  occupy  any  land  in  the  district?— Yes,  a small  portion ; a house  and 
TniiQ-  „weuty-five  acres.  I am  a guardian  of  the  poor  for  the  district.  I live  at  about  six 
4 Wif1*  • 8 town,  near  Frenchpark. 

round +1*  clistrict  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— I know  about  twenty-five  miles 

nn„  D . 1 have  a general  knowledge  of  the  country,  being  much  carried  about  from 

one  session  to  another 

H.  3 A 2 
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5.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  acting  professionally  ? — Yes,  at  quarter  sessions  and  petty 
sessions. 

6.  Generally,  is  the  district  tillage  lands,  or  grazing  ? — A portion  of  it  is  in  very  large 
grazing  farms ; there  is  a good  deal  set  to  small  tenantry.  There  is  a large  quantity  set 
in  large  grazing  farms,  out  of  which  the  tenants  have  been  ejected  and  put  out. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ?— I do  not  see  much  improve- 
ment ; the  poor  have  no  capital  to  lay  out  in  the  way  of  tilling  their  lands. 

8.  Are  there  fanning  societies ; and  if  so,  what  have  been  their  effects  ? — There  is  one 
here,  and  one  in  Ballaghaclcrrccn. 

9.  What  has  been  their  effect  ? — I do  not  see  any  great  benefit  derived  from  them;  the 
effect  of  them  where  they  establish  an  agricultural  garden  is  very  good ; but  I do  not  see 
any  good  effects  from  them  among  the  poor.  By  agricultural  garden  I mean  a model  farm 
of  two  fields  they  have  reclaimed  near  Ballaghaderreen. 

10.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — On  the  average  about  twelve 
or  fourteen  Irish  acres. 


11.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  ? — Potatoes  and  oats. 

12.  What  arc  the  usual  manures  used  ? — As  for  the  manures,  the  burning  of  the  land  is 
the  chief  thing  that  they  resort  to  : they  burn  it  first  when  it  is  in  heart,  as  they  call  it  • 
then  they  sow  potatoes  on  it,  and  if  it  is  very  good  land  they  may  take  a second  crop- 
hut  unless  it  is  extremely  good  laud  they  cannot  do  that ; then  they  sow  oats,  and  then  lay 
it  out. 


13.  They  do  not  sow  grass  seeds  ? — No,  I do  not  see  any  sign  of  it  through  the  country ; 
the  poor  cannot  come  at  the  price  of  it. 

14.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms  ? — There  are  three  or  four  pro- 
prietors who  occupy  all  the  grazing  farms  in  the  district ; some  of  them  have  800,  and  some 
2,000  acres.  There  are  not  many  grazing  fax-ms. 

15.  Are  they  increasing,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  they  are  rather  increasing;  it  seems  to 
be  the  general  rule  among  the  gentry  to  turn  out  the  poor  people  as  much  as  they  can,  and 
get  l-id  of  them. 

16.  Can  you  give  us  some  instances  in  which  that  has  been  recently  done  ? — I know  a 
See  Mr.  O'Connors  townland  in  my  own  neighbourhood  called  Tullowrcn. 

Statement,  17.  Whose  property  is  it? — The  fee  is  in  Mr.  Trant.  I should  think  Mr.  Matthew 

Appendix u,  Nu.  111.  O’Connor,  of  Mount  Druid,  is  the  propi-ietor  of  it. 

18.  How  were  they  ejected? — By  civil  bill  ejectment. 

19.  Was  that  at  the  expiration  of  an  old  lease  ? — No ; I should  rather  think  it  was  for 
non-payment  of  rent. 

20.  Were  they  his  direct  tenants  ? — The  ejectment  was  brought  hi  his  name.  The  leases 
were  made  by  Mr.  Trant,  who  was  the  owner  in  fee ; and  some  time  before  Mr.  O’Connor 
put  them  out  Mi-.  Trant  assigned  all  his  interest  in  the  premises  to  him,  or  made  him  a 
lease,  I do  not  know  which,  but  upon  the  trial  of  the  ejectment  Mr.  O’Connor  ejected  them, 
and  I believe  he  has  taken  the  land  into  his  own  hands. 

21.  What  sort  of  holdings  had  they? — From  eight  to  ten  acres. 

22.  Were  there  many  of  them  ? — On  that  townland  there  were  four  or  five  families. 

23.  What  was  done  with  that  land  ? — Mr.  O’Connor  holds  it  himself  and  grazes  cattle  onit 

24.  What  rent  did  they  owe  ? — A year’s  rent. 

25.  When  was  this  ? — About  three  years  ago. 

26.  Are  there  any  other  instances  of  a number  of  families  being  removed  in  that  way?— 
Yes,  numbers  are  turning  out.  I cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge  what  they  have  done. 
If  I went  to  the  places  I could  do  it. 

27.  You  have  stated  upon  your  oath  that  it  is  the  common  practice,  and  we  must  request 
you  to  state  particulars  ? — That  is  one,  and  in  other  cases  they  have  re-set  them  to  other 
tenants.  The  Mr.  O’Connor  I allude  to  is  since  dead. 

28.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale  or  in  connnon  ? — Where  there  are  old  leases. 
I know  of  some  cases  where  the  tenants  are  in  common  now. 

29.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  persons  holding  in  that  way  ? — I think  their  condition 
is  very  poor.  I am  acquainted  with  some  leases  made  in  the  year  1803  to  four  or  five  per- 
sons ; they  have  subdivided,  and  re-let,  and  sublet,  so  that  they  now  occupy  in  half  acres. 

30.  Were  those  the  representatives  of  the  original  lessees? — Some  are  their  represen- 
tatives, and  sonic  are  assignees  of  the  land  let  in,  and  others  got  in  by  manying  the 
daughter  and  assigning  their  interests. 

o 1 . In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valua- 
tion?— I should  say  by  proposal  and  valuation.  The  landlord  generally  gets  it  valued; 
then  ho  gives  out  notices  to  the  people  to  put  in  proposals  for  it. 

32.  Is  it  the  custom  to  accept  the  highest  bidder,  or  is  there  any  preference  given  to  the 
occupying  tenant  ? — I believe  they  tako  the  highest.  They  endeavour  to  get  the  highest 
bidder  generally.  On  some  estates  it  is  different.  It  all  depends  on  the  agent. 

33.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  usually  employed  to  value  land  ? — They  are  generally 
persons  employed  by  the  agents  in  their  office.  They  are  under-agents  and  clerks — rapa- 
cious people. 

34.  Is  the  valuation  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  one  ? — An  acreable  one.  I think  that 
is  the  prevailing  custom  now. 

35.  Do  you  know  what  system  they  follow  in  respect  to  roads  ? — Roads,  I believe,  are 
generally  half  measured  on  each  farmer.  On  the  sides  of  lakes  and  rivers  they  very  gene- 
rally measure  them  in. 
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36.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  omit  from  the  measurement  that  portion  when  they  are 
putting  on  an  acrcable  rent  ? — A o,  I believe  they  include  it ; they  generally  measure  half  the 
road— I have  seen  it  done. 

37.  Can  you  state  the  average  usual  rent  of  good  land  in  lato  lettings  ? — I know  on  the 
grazing  farms  the  usual  rent  is  about  £2  to  £2  2s.  on  extensive  grazing  farms.  Then  op 
the  class  occupied  by  the  poorer  tenantry,  I should  say  the  rent  is  £1  to  30s. 

38.  What  proportion  does  the  rate  of  letting  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  the  government 
valuations  ?— It  is  generally  nearly  double  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  : it  is 
very  near  it.  I do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  exactly  double  ; it  is  from  one-half  to  one-third 
more.  In  most  instances  it  is  more  than  a half  higher  than  the  government  valuation,  or 
the  poor  law  valuation.  I know  land  myself,  which  I pay  myself  about  £l  7s.  for,  and  it 
is  not  valued  at  more  than  15s.  either  by  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations. 

39.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ? In  some 

instances  they  are  very  near. 

40.  Generally  speaking,  in  the  unions  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  has  the  poor  law 
valuation  given  satisfaction  ? — Generally  speaking,  I should  say  it  has  not.  A great  many 
complain  of  it ; but  whenever  they  have  come  to  me,  I have  always  told  them  it  was  their 
own  fault  not  to  have  appealed  to  the  proper  quarter : but  they  appear  not  to  know  how  to  do 
it,  and  they  have  let  the  time  go  by.  But  I should  say,  generally,  if  a fair  valuation  was 
established  as  a criterion  of  rent,  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people. 

41.  Do  you  find  it  equally  high  and  equally  low  in  the  different  unions  ; is  it  as  high  in 
the  Roscommon  union  as  in  Castlerea,  and  as  high  in  either  as  in  Athlone  ? — I am  not  able  to 
speak  to  any  other  union  than  the  one  I reside  in. 

42.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Some  landlords  allow 
what  they  call  a hanging  gale  : that  includes  a year’s  rent,  and  it  is  the  case  on  the  estate 
of  Viscount  Dillon.  On  other  estates,  one  half-year  is  paid  before  the  other  becomes  due- 
about  five  months  after  it  is  due. 

43.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bills  by  the  small  tenantry  ? — Yes,  that 
is  a great  grievance,  going  to  the  banks  and  raising  the  rent,  and  going  to  local  usurers : they 
charge  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  I havo  heard  of  landlords  bringing  their  tenants  into 
file  bank,  and  going  in  with  them,  and  getting  them  to  pass  their  bills.  The  landlord  endorses 
it,  and  he  puts  the  cash  into  his  pocket,  and  the  tenants  are  mulcted  in  the  interest  and 
have  the  stamp  to  pay  for. 

44.  Have  any  instances  of  that  kind  come  before  you  in  your  professional  capacity  ? 

No;  but  I have  known  gentlemen  do  it.  I have  introduced  people  to  the  bank,  and  got 
them  to  discount  them.  A poor  man  came  to  mo  and  asked  mo  to  introduce  him  to  the 
bank  to  get  a biH  discounted  for  £5.  I said,  “ You  are  not  a tenant  of  my  own,  and  I 
cannot  introduce  you ; but  I will  tell  them  that  I believe  you  to  be  a man  in  snug  circum- 
stances, worth  £30  or  £40.” 

45.  In  what  maimer  do  you  assist  the  tenantry  in  that  way  ? — They  pass  a promissory 
note,— “ Three  months’  after  date,  we  jointly  and  severally  promise  to  pay.”  I bring  them 
to  the  bank,  and  they,  on  my  responsibility,  give  them  the  money ; and  they  make  up  the 
money  between  themselves ; and  when  it  is  due,  they  go  in  and  pay  it.  I think  they  charge 
8 a.  in  the  pound. 

46.  It  is  a bill  payable  to  the  bank  ? — No ; payable  to  ono  of  themselves.  They  get  the 
money  in  that  way  and  pay  the  rent — it  may  be  con-acre  or  the  rent  of  their  little  holdings ; 
and  then  they  have  three  months  longer  time  till  the  bill  comes  to  maturity  to  make  it  up. 

know  the  last  year,  when  oats  sold  cheap  and  cattle  very  cheap,  in  consequence  of  the 
«rm,  they  did  not  wish  to  dispose  of  any ; and  several  of  them  asked  myself  to  assist  them. 

ey  said  it  would  be  a benefit  to  them,  to  enable  them  to  koop  over  their  stock,  and  I 


47.  That  was  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants? — Yes;  nothing  else.  That  rent  was 
due  to  my  brother. 

48.  Can  you  state  whether  that  practice  is  adopted  by  agents  extensively  ? — I believe  it 
18  ye^enswe  on  some  estates. 

comn'pll  °-i  C(?nven^ence  Uie  tenants  ? — I have  known  the  tenants  grumble  at  being 
iftW  A' a t0  7°  V*’  ^ ^ave  known  them  driven  into  the  loan  office,  and  their  cattle  driven 
a„  /■  a nofc  tajke  a loan,  or  raise  a loan  at  this  office,  as  they  call  it,  and  the  landlord’s 
t°j.  *s  generally  close  to  the  loan  fund,  and  they  go  into  his  office  and  pay  the  rent, 
not  ppt  i etk<3r.  the  landlord  knew  it,  but  the  agent  did  it.  The  landlord  did 

plained  of  ^ & t“ne  a^ter-  I know  that  it  is  carried  on,  and  I have  heard  it  com- 


The\ariV^  k+v6  8a^  *n  the  pound,  was  that  for  three  months  ? — That  was  the  bank, 
accor rlin.v  m , i 8 *s  the  National  Bank ; and  I think  the  rato  in  tliis  town  rises  or  falls 
TOdmg  as  the  funds  rise  and  faU. 

they  areveVNy3?  and  fall  according  to  the  solvency  of  the  tenant  or  the  securities  ? — No, 
other  dav  a vn  ? ’ generally  charge  more  on  srnaH  bills  than  on  large.  I saw  the 
same  hani-  „i  *0r»  , ^ > the  charge  on  the  £12  was  8s. : and  I saw  a bill  for  £20,  in  tho 

52.  Arp hi,„ar®G<*  h°th  for  the  same  period — three  months. 

I think  them  16  man^  ^?au  funds  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  a good  many  of  them,  and 
than  good  m,2reat  nuisance.  I think  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  they  do  more  harm 

53.  Fro’jj.  e nJoney  is  easily  got,  and  very  hard  to  pay  at  this  season  of  the  year, 

diminished  th  a ^ °f  the  country,  should  you  say  that  the  loan  funds  have 

number  of  local  usurers  ? — 1 do  not  think  that  they  have  decreased  the  num- 
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23 rd  July,  1844.  her  at  all.  I think  they  are  local  usurers  themselves ; they  charge  very  high.  I have  known  the 
— — people  charged  4s.  for  a pound  at  the  end  of  the  year ; and  if  it  is  not  paid  they  charge 

445.  them  another  shilling;  and  then  process  them : hut  the  barrister  here  generally  reduces  them 
John  Davis,  esq.  tQ  wjiat  js  a allowance.  This  court  is  a court  of  equity,  and  he  is  perfectly  justified  in 
doing  it ; it  is  made  by  act  of  Parliament  a court  of  equity,  and  he  has  a right  to  reduce 
them!  There  is  a large  fanner  in  this  district,  he  brings  a bag  of  corn  into  the  market 
and  this  is  the  way  he  carries  on  his  usury  : — A man  comes  to  buy  his  bag  of  coni,  he 
charges  him  30s.  for  it,  he  then  takes  his  I O U for  30s. ; he  can  recover  upon  that  at  any 
moment,  or  issue  his  civil  bill  upon  it.  As  soon  as  he  gets  his  note,  he  buys  the  same  bag 
of  corn  from  the  same  party  at  20s. ; and  that  same  bag  of  corn  will  go  through  forty  or 
£fty  hands  in  that  way,  and  that  is  the  way  he  makes  his  money ; he  has  got  a good 
cart  and  horse,  and  I believe  the  man  has  a livery  button,  and  drives  about : he  is  very 
well  known. 

54.  As  far  as  your  opportunities  of  blowing  go,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  necessities  of 
the  people  chive  them  to  have  recourse  to  that  expedient  of  raising  money  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Yes.  The  people  are  pressed  for  taxes,  and  there  is  a great  cry  out  against 
the  poor  rates,  though  we  have  not  got  any  poor  rates  levied  yet. 

55.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  parties  being  sued  upon  those  I 0 Us?— Yes, 
frequently. 

56.  Has  an  equitable  defence  been  set  up  ? — Yes;  and  the  barrister  frequently  reduces 
them  one-lialf.  There  are  a great  many  loan  funds.  Any  man  who  can  scrape  up  £40  or 
£50.  lends  it  out.  A man  came  to  me  the  other  day  and  said  he  had  £200  and  wished  to 
lend  it  out,  and  asked  me  how  he  should  establish  a loan  fund  to  do  it.  The  local  usurers, 
are  the  men  that  do  the  greatest  damage. 

57.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distress 
and  ejectment ; I could  not  say  which  is  most  prevalent — I think  distress  is.  I blow  on 
the  large  estates  they  have  a pound  and  a pound-keeper,  and  they  drive ; and  these  pound- 
keepers  generally  get  very  rich — that  is  a very  good  way  of  ascertaining — they  generally 
make  fortunes. 

5 Can  you  state  the  expense  of  a distress  to  a tenant  ? — I cannot  speak  positively  to 
it.  I have  always  imagined  2s.  6d  to  he  the  driver’s  fee : that  is  what  they  generally  charge. 

50.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  of  an  annual  payment  to  the  pound-keeper — a composition 
in  lieu  of  fees  ? — I was  collecting  rent  for  an  uncle  of  mine,  and  I happened  to  be  on  the 
See  Mr.  Young's  roacl  a very  short  time  ago,  and  1 saw  a man  with  an  ass  and  a cart ; ho  had  some  potatoes 
Statement , on  the  cart.  I asked  who  he  was ; I was  told  he  was  Lord  Mountsandford’s  pound-keeper.— 
Appendix  B,  No.  43.  “ He  is  going  among  the  tenants  getting  potatoes.”  “ Why,”  said  I,  ‘-does  he  charge 
poundage  fees  besides?”  “ Yes,  he  does,  but  of  every  tenant  he  comes  to,  none  refuse.” 
He  had  a couple  of  baskets  on  his  little  cart. 

60.  What  is  the  precise  authority  which  a driver  or  bailiff  has  for  making  a distress;  has 
he  a written  authority  signed  by  the  agent  ? — It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  answer  that; 
I could  not  be  cognizant  of  any  writing  between  the  agent  and  his  bailiff.  I should  think 
his  authority  is  his  being  recognised  as  bailiff ; I have  always  heard  it  expressed  in  that 
way,  “ He  is  Lord  De  Freyne’s  recognised  bailiff,” — “he  is  my  bailiff.” 

61.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  blow  whether  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
bailiff' goes  to  make  a distress  without  having  a particular  written  authority  for  making  that 
particular  distress? — Yes,  I believe  so.  It  lias  been  intimated  to  me  by  the  tenants,  that 
the  bailiff  distrains  without  authority,  to  gratify  his  private  feelings. 

62.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — I believe  they 
are  for  gales.  Ejecting  tenants  and  making  freeholds  I believe  to  be  a very  great  griev- 
ance; ejecting  them  for  electioneering  purposes.  They  .turn  out  a sufficient  number  to 
constitute  one  a freeholder,  to  give  him  a beneficial  interest.  They  have  recourse  to  turning 
them  out  for  want  of  title,  and  when  they  get  them  out  they  put  tiie  farms  together  to  make 
a freehold.  I know  of  one  instance  where  a number  of  families  were  tinned  out  from  a 
nobleman’s  estate.  . This  poor-house  was  not  open,  and  where  were  they  to  go ; they  must 
qithcr  lie  down  and  die,  or  rob  and  steal. 

See  Mr.  Young's  63.  State  who  the  nobleman  is  to  whom  you  allude,  and  when  it  occurred  ? — The  estate 
Evidence,  is  the  estate  of  Lord  Mountsandford,  and  it  took  place  within  about  three  years.  It  was 
/<// i.  44y.y  the  townland  of  Curbs.  He  wished  to  make  large  holdings  of  ten  or  twelve  acres. 

64.  Can  you  say  whether  those  tenants  owed  any  rent  at  the  time  ? — I cannot  say  why 
he  turned  them  out. 

. 65.  Do  you  know  whether  they  got  any  compensation  ? — They  got  about  30s.  to  each 
family.  They  were  married  people  and  the  children  of  tenants  on  the  estate ; but  he  could 
not  keep  them.  I heard  that  they  got  30s.  to  each  family. 

. 66.  Can  you  state  how  much  land  each  of  these  tenants  held  ? — No  ; I cannot  say  that. 

67.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — They  are  getting  out  of  the  system  of  middlemen.  There  are  some  middle- 
men yet ; hut  in  general  they  are  under  the  proprietors. 

68.  Which  class  of  tenantiy  do  you  conceive  to  be  better  off  ?— Those  under  the  pro- 
prietors. 

69.  Are  there  many  properties  in  your  neighbourhood  under  the  management  of  t e 
courts  ? — Not  many;  there  are  some. 

70.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  tenants  ? — They  are  the  worst  off  of  any. 

71.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ?— The  person  who  takes  the  land  under  the  court 
endeavours  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
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72.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease ? — -On  Lord  Mountsandford’s  there 
are  a good  many  at  will ; and  those  at  will  are  the  worst  off.  They  can  make  no  improve- 
ments? It  is  a very  great  grievance  not  having  leases.  I consider  it  to  he  the  greatest 
grievance  under  which  the  people  labour. 

e -3  In  the  cases  of  granting  leases,  what  are  the  usual  covenants,  and  how  are  the}'  en- 
forced?— The  covenants  against  subletting,  assigning,  burning;  breaking  up  more  than  cer- 
tain quantities,  improving  the  land,  to  enter  and  secure  minerals  and  quarries,  and  draw 
awav  whatever  they  find  there.  1 have  seen  some  leases  clogged  with  many  covenants. 

74.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  ?— It  prevents 
them  mating  any  improvement,  because  the  tenant  will  say  to  me,  if  I say,  “Why  do  you 
not  make  drains?”  “Why  should  1 make  them,  when  you  might  turn  me  out  to-morrow, 
and  I get  no  remuneration— no  compensation  for  it?  If  1 got  a lease  I might  do  something.” 
Besides,  they  have  not  the  means.  If  you  gave  them  bog  for  nothing,  they  cannot  reclaim 
it : they  have  no  money  to  do  it.  If  they  had  any  means  of  living  while  they  were  reclaim- 
ing it.  they  might  do  it. 

75.  You  consider  that  they  could  not  reclaim  it,  even  if  they  had  a lease  ? — I do  not  think 
they  could,  with  effect. 

76.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  on  the  lands  generally  effected ; by  the  land- 
lord, or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the 
landlord  or  tenant.  If  the  occupier  has  a tenure,  he  does  what  pleases  himself.  I do  not 
know  of  any  permanent  improvements.  The  landlords  are  distressed  as  much  as  the  tenants. 

77.  Is  the  sale  of  good-will  of  holdings  prevalent  in  the.  district  ? — On  this  estate  of  Lord 
Mountsandford,  a man  paying  £10  or  £12  rent  would  get  £40  or  £50  for  his  good-will,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  do  it.  That  is,  on -this  estate ; on  other  estates  it  is  not  the  ease.  Lord 
Hountsandford’s  land  is  set  at  a very  fair  rate  : the  average  is  not  more  than  14s.  or  15s.  an 
acre.  On  the  other  side,  between  this  and  Frenchpark,  on  Lord  Dillon’s  estate,  which  is 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  long,  it  is  much  higher. 

TS.'Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — It  does. 

79.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlord,  or  is  it  contrary  to  agreement? — Contrary  to  agreement. 

80.  What  means  do  they  take  to  prevent  it  ? — I have  not  known  much  of  any  means.  On 
Lord  Rountsandford’s  they  bring  an  ejectment,  and  serve  notice  to  quit.  On  other  estates 
no  notice  has  been  taken  of  it,  till  they  have  begun  to  make  tenants.  The  tune  of  regis- 
tering is  coming  on.  We  shall  have  a registering  next  session  for  the  making  of  freeholders. 
I do  not  think  that  subletting  increases  capital : it  increases  the  population  certainly. 

81.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — 1 should  think  some  of  them : the  large  graziers  are.  I 
do  not  know  many  large  farmers. 

82.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer? — I think  not. 

83.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  ? — 1 think  not ; 1 think  that  the  small  tenantry  are 
mostly  all  paupers  in  this  district. 

84.  Is  the  acreable  rent  upon  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  on  the  large  farms  ? — Yes, 
I should  say  that  it  is.  The  acreable  rent  on  the  small  tenants  is  invariably  higher. 

85.  Do  you  find  that  to  be  the  case  when  they  hold  under  the  same  landlord? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

86.  TV  hat  means  have  the  younger  children  of  the  labouring  class  of  being  provided  for 
at  the  death  of  their  parents  ? — Of  that  class  1 do  not  think  they  are  ever  provided  for. 
If  there  is  a cow  he  generally  leaves  it  amongst  them : the  widow  and  the  eldest  son  remain 
in  possession  of  the  land  and  the  house,  and  support  the  other  children,  or  put  them  to 
service  in  the  best  way  they  can ; or  they  go  to  England,  and  some  go  arid  beg. 

Si.  In  what  way  are  the  cottages  of  the  labourers  built  or  repaired ? — We  have  no  such 
thing  here. 


88.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  last  few  years  ? — No ; I think  it  is 
declining  in  the  last  few  years. 

on'  unCS  con'acre  system  prevail  ? — Indeed  it  does,  to  a great  extent. 

90.  V\  hat  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre  rent  ? — I should  say  about  £8  or  £9 ; I have- 
nown  some  go  as  high  as  £14,  and  I have  known  some  respectable  gentlemen  charge  ten 
guineas.  Mr.  Baggot  near  this  town  charges  £14 — I have  seen  that  stated  in  the  papers; 
a?  w-r  ^Connor  Don’s  estate  they  are  charging  £10 ; and  at  Frenchpark  they  give 
1 cu  tt  aD* aC1G ' brirest  man  in  respect  to  con-acre. 

in  ka  • W 1S  Wnent  recovered  ? — They  process  for  it  before  the  assistant  barrister ; 
lord  me)U?stauces  they  se*ze  the  crop  and  keep  it,  the  same  as  if  it  was  rent  between  land- 
i'  t®nant>  con-acre  tenant  has  only  the  use  of  the  land  for  one  season,  and  he 
* 09  tt6  ‘enant  > be  is  only  the  occupier  till  he  takes  his  crop  from  it. 
made  ^ f ® *Jeen  auy  decisions  here  to  that  effect? — 1 think  the  assistant  banister 
the  deCf10n  33  ^e  con-acre,  that  if  the  tenant  permitted  the  crop  to  remain  on 

aawi  n v!  °*  October,  the  landlord  might  take  it  and  bring  it  into  Iris  own 

93  I - *i,i  Pot  Pay  before,  to  pay  him  his  rent, 
generally  ^ ^ respect  to  con-acre  understood  generally  to  be  settled? — Yes,  they 
an  aunti’n  Process  now  i sometimes  they  take  other  remedies.  I saw  a man  last  year  bring 
measured11^  ^ ^ ^own  mto  a field,  and  set  up  the  crop  to  the  highest  bidder;  they 
con-acre  hi  °.ut.m  the  pits  where  they  were,  and  they  were  sold.  Were  it  not  for  the 
did  not  1S’ tlie  Pe°pl®  would  starve.  If  Lord  De  Freyne  and  the  O’Connor  Don 

would  J+?vleni  con~acre  land,  they  would  starve.  If  it  could  he  managed  that  they 
not  charSe  so  high  a rent  for-it,  it  would  be  a good  thing. 


23 rd  July,  1844. 
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John  Davis,  esq. 


94.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  would  make  to  the  commissioners,  calculated  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things  *? — The  chief  thing  would  be  the  improvement  of  the  waste  lands.  I 
think  between  this  and  Frenchpark  there  are  about  3,000  acres  of  hog  without  a house  or 
any  thing  but  grouse,  or  a herd  upon  them. 

95.  What  description  of  land? — Bog.  . 

9U.  Have  you  known  any  remunerative  reclamation  ot  bog  in  this  neighbourhood  ?— I 
think  if  they  could  do  it  nothing  would  repay  them  better : where  they  have  been  effected 
they  have  produced  good  crops.  I know  Mr.  Irwin  of  liathmines  lias  reclaimed  more  than 
any  other  man  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  expended  more  than  any  other  man,  and  I see 
very  tine  crops.  It  would  afford,  too,  employment  for  a great  number  of  people,  and  pay 
them  very  well ; but  the  poor  tenantry  have  not  the  means  of  doing  it. 

97.  Do  you  know  the  expense  of  that  reclamation  by  the  acre  ? — No,  I have  no  idea.  I 

think  that  giving  leases  and  allowing  for  improvements  upon  lands,  are  the  principal  sug- 
gestions I have  to  make.  • . 

98.  Are  there  fees  generally  charged  on  collecting  or  on  enforcing  rent?— I saw  a lease 
lately  made,  where  the  agent’s  fees  were  included  of  Is.  in  the  pound. 

99.  Is  there  any  property  where  the  custom  is  to  make  the  tenants-at-will  pay  the  agent’s 

fees  ?— No,  the  only  thing  included  is  the  tithe  rent-charge ; I have  seen  that  attached  to 
receipts  on  estates.  . „ 

100.  Is  there  any  system  of  fees  upon  granting  leases  7 — Yes,  they  cry  out  very  much 
about  "that,  and  I have  heard  people  say  they  have  paid  for  their  leases  five  times  over,  and 
cannot  get  them,  though  they  have  been  let  into  possession  under  them. 

101.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  amount  usually  charged  as  fees  by  the 
agents' for  leases? — They  charge  from  £2  to  £5,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  rent'  and 
that  includes  the  stamp. 

102.  Are  you  aware  whether  these  fees  are  regulated  by  the  landlord? — I do  not  think 
the  landlord  troubles  himself  about  them;  it  is  left  to  the  agent,  and  I think  that  is  a great 
injury  to  the  landlord : whoever  gives  him  the  best  fee  has  the  first  preference  for  the  land. 

103.  Have  you  heard  of  half  a year’s  rent  being  paid  for  a lease  ?— No. 

104.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  civil  bill  ejectment  system  is  advantageous  to  the  tenant  ?— 
If  carried  out  fairly  it  is  advantageous,  it  is  cheaper ; but  the  barrister  is  limited  in  amount. 
I think  the  civil  bill  system  is  upon  the  whole  more  advantageous  to  the  tenant  than  going 
to  the  superior  court.  I had  an  instance  a short  time  ago,  where  the  expense  was  £40  or 
£50,  and  if  the  barrister  had  had  jurisdiction,  he  would  have  tried  it  I should  tliink  for  50s. 
A great  deal  depends  upon  the  agent ; they  are  people  who  generally  grow  very  rich  in 
this  country ; the  bailiffs,  and  under-agents,  and  drivers,  every  one  attached  to  the  office  of 
the  non-resident  landlord,  are  all  fattening. 

[T/te  witness  ivithdrew .] 


446. 

u.  James  Kelly. 


Mr.  James  Kelly,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  yon  reside? — Ballymoo,  within  four  miles  of  this,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer  to  a large  extent — 750  Irish  acres.  I am  a mer- 
chant and  shopkeeper,  in  Ballymoe,  and  I am  an  agent. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  give  us  information  ?— 
Principally  about  ten  miles  on  either  side  of  me. 

4.  Is  it  principally  tillage  or  a grazing  district  ? — One  part  is  principally  agricultural,  and 

the  other  both.  _ 

5.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — They  vary  from  an  acre  and  a hall 
to  five  acres;  in  very  few  instances  up  to  twenty  or  thirty  acres. 

0.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown  upon  them  ? — Potatoes  and  oats. 

7.  How  many  crops  of  oats  ? — They  strive  to  take  off  good  land  two  or  three ; but  upon 
bad  land  they  can  only  get  two,  and  it  is  quite  enough. 

8.  In  what  state  does  that  leave  the  lands? — Very  bad.  It  is  the  system  of  farming 
among  the  lower  orders  to  take  off  as  many  crops  as  the  land  will  give. 

9.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  state  of  agriculture? — Yes ; in  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  a spirit  of  improvement.  It  is  only  just  beginning. 

10.  Has  it  had  any  sensible  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour  ? — No,  not  yet ; for  it  has 

been  only  carried  on  at  the  instance  of  the  landlords  and  agents,  who  paid  them  for  it : ana 
as  far  as  it  goes,  it  creates  a desire  to  labour ; but  when  that  impetus  is  taken  away,  the 
people  have  no  means  of  being  occupied  in  any  remunerative  way.  What  I allude  to  is. 
that  there  have  been  drains  made  under  the  agricultural  society.  Where  I am  agent,  we 
have  made  a great  many  drains,  and  I have  paid  the  people  for  them.  When  that  employ- 
ment is  at  an  end,  the  people  have  no  other  employment  beyond  the  usual  occupation  o 
tilling,  cutting  turf,  and.  so  on.  . 

1 1.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  grazing  farms  ? — I hold  myself  a farm  of  near  I 

400  acres,  and  they  are  from  that  down  to  sixty.  I know  there  are  other  parts  of  the  coun  y 
of  Roscommon  that  are  occupied  by  farmers  holding  from  100  to  200.  , 

12.  Are  the  grazing  farms,  in  your  opinion  increasing,  or  otherwise? — I should  say,  t J 
are  increasing,  for  this  reason,  that  persons  have  been  turned  out  of  properties,  in  order 
make  grazing  farms  of  them. 

13.  You  think  that  the  grazing  farms  are  increasing  ? — Yes.  „ y 

14.  Are  there  any  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  .--•i 

15.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  upon  them  ? — On  one  or  two  with  which  law 
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fectlv  acquainted,  they  seem  to  be  very  well  off.  They  labour  hi  common,  and  do  not  com- 
plain ; but  it  is  a rare  instance.  Where  they  are  so  divided,  they  quarrel  among  themselves, 
and  do  not  improve  so  well.  . . , 

16'.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — Generally  by 
proposal— the  worst  system  of  all. 

17.  Is  there  a preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant?— As  far  as  I have  known,  there 
has  been  a preference  ; if  he  is  not  considered  a solvent  man,  a richer  man  will  get  a pre- 
ference over  the  occupying  tenant ; but  a landlord  would  give  a preference  to  the  occupy- 
ing tenant,  if  he  was  equally  solvent. 

°18.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  neighbourhood?— Good  land,  at 
a recent  setting  in  the  comity  of  Roscommon,  with  which  I am  acquainted,  went  for  £2  5s. 
an  acre,  good  and  had ; but  there  was  very  little  had ; and  in  one  case  £2  1 7s.  lid.,  which  is 
an  isolated  case.  These  have  been  prime  lands,  and  have  been  taken  by  large  farmers  and 
graziers  : but  of  land  set  to  the  occupying  tenant,  the  labouring  tenant,  the  average,  might 
ho  30s.  at  the  highest,  except  where  any  labour  is  given,  and  then  they  .give  more. 

19.  What  proportion  does  it  hear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations  ? — The  poor 
law  valuation  of  this  union  was  considered  very  high,  and  it  is  still  above  the  average  of  the 
recent  settings  to  tenants.  It  was  in  some  cases  under,  and  sometimes  over,  but  "so  much 
higher  is  it,  that  the  guardians  had  it  in  contemplation  to  reduce  the  valuation  twenty-five 
per  cent. ; but  on  the  argument  it  appeared  that  the  taxation  would  not  be  thereby  diminished, 
and  it  was  continued  as  it  was. 

20.  Generally,  has  the  poor  law  valuation  given  satisfaction  in  the  district? — No  ; it  was 
considered  much  too  high.  That  was  the  general  feeling. 

21.  With  respect  to  the  government  valuation,  what  proportion  does  that  hear  to  the 
letting  value  ? — I am  not  able  to  speak  to  that ; for  though  I pay  taxes  under  the  new 
applotment  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  I have  not  been  furnished  with  any  thing  like  a 
basis  to  go  upon.  I could  not  see  the  persons  who  hacl  made  the  applotment. 

22.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — It  varies.  The  rent 
due  in  May  is  payable  in  August.  That  is  the  general  custom ; and  the  rent  payable  in 
November  is  called  for  in  March. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  by  bill  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — 
Yes;  when  it  comes  to  the  time  when  the  landlord  and  agent  expect  the  rent,  the  tenant 
goes,  and  if  he  is  not  able  to  pay  he  gives  a bill,  and  he  is  charged  for  it. 

24.  Is  it  generally  discounted  at  the  bank  ? — Yes  ; generally  the  agent  gets  it  discounted. 

25.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  interest  ? — It  is  very  high  ; the  bank  here  charges  on  small 
bills  with  many  names,  eight  per  cent,  per  annum. 

2G.  Does  that  rate  of  interest  to  a certain  degree  depend  upon  their  idea  of  tho  solvency 
of  the  person  ? — I have  seen  tenants  put  in  hills  and  sign  documents  some  time  back,  and 
they  were  charged  much  higher ; 8 cl.  or  9 d.  in  the  pound. 

27.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge 
in  the  payment  of  rent ; but  I do  not  know  much  about  it,  though  we  have  a loan  fond  in 
the  town ; I think  they  get  it  more  to  pay  some  other  contingencies  than  to  pay  rent. 

28.  From  what  you  have  seen  of  the  loan  fund,  are  you  of  opinion,  as  regards  the  agri- 
cultural class,  that  it  is  advantageous  to  them? — No;  except  where  men  get  it  who  are 
very  prudent,  and  happen  to  buy  a cow : the  milk  pays  the  interest,  and  then  it  is  useful. 
But  as  to  a mechanic  who  can  lay  it  out,  and  has  a return  in  a short  time,  it  is  always  useful. 

29.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district  ? — There  were  a great  many,  but  they 
have  subsided.  I took  great  pains  to  knock  up  their  business  when  I was  managing.  I 
gave  corn  at  a moderate  rate,  and  they  used  to  charge  nearly  cent,  per  cent. 

30.  TV  hat  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — 
Driving,  or  distraining. 

31.  What  should  you  say  was  the  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant? — I cannot  say,  except  in 
my  own  experience.  Where  I do  it,  1 put  four  or  five  men  upon  a townland.  I know  they 
should  not  be  charged  more  than  8 cl.  a day,  and  they  divide  it  among  a number,  whatever 
it  may  be. 

32.  Do  you  know  generally  in  the  district  what  is  tho  usual  charge  for  driving  ? — I have 
heard  of  2s.  6 d.  a day  being  charged. 

^.33-  For  the  driver,  or  the  person  pntin  charge  ? — For  his  expenses  during  the  time  of 


34.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — I get  them 
always  for  a particular  gale.  I insist  upon  it,  and  lie  has  given  them  for  a particular  gale ; 
hut  what  others  do  I cannot  say. 

. ^ ®ave  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
m respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of 
Pyfr  may  he  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better 
,r".  om  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — Yes ; I 
fi  assistant  barrister,  in  the  case  of  ejectment,  should  have  it  proved  to  his  satisfac- 
uon,  that  the  land  was  held  for  the  value,  before  he  should  give  a decree  ; and  that  the 
anrH-  °n  P*e  either  by  competent  arbitrators,  indifferently  chosen  by  the  landlord 

by  a parochial  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

' °‘  Would  you  make  that  to  he  the  case  both  in  reference  to  farms  held  at  will,  and 
se  held  by  lease  ? — Yes,  I would. 

at  will  f 1 understand  fhat  you  would  propose  to  allow  the  ejectment  of  holders  of  farms 
w tor  non-payment  of  rent,  giving  at  the  same  time  the  assistant  barrister  no  jurisdic- 
Fart  II,  o a 3 b 
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tion  where  rent  happened,  to  be  too  high  ? — I would  give  him  that  jurisdiction  if  the  land 
was  proved  to  he  of  the  value,  and  if  not,  I would  require  the  landlord  to  malce  a rebate 
ment  if  the  tenant  was  going  out ; and  in  no  case  would  I permit  a man  to  he  ejected  to 
clear  farms,  and  make  pasture  of  them,  without  giving  a reasonable  compensation,  such  as 
a house  and  land,  at  least  equal  to  that  which  was  taken  away : that  is,  to  a tenant  who  paid 
his  rent. 

38.  Suppose  a man  had  done  nothing  to  improve  the  land,  for  what  would  you  compen- 
sate him? — He  should  have  nothing  then.  Supposing  a man  is  tilling  the  land  well  and 
fairly,  and  the  landlord  wishes  to  make  a sheep-walk  of  the  farm,  or  take  it  for  any  purpose 
I should  say  that  the  landlord  should  not  do  so  unless  he  gave  him  a house  and  land.  ’ 

39.  Do  you  confine  that  merely  to  the  case  of  turning  out  persons  in  order  to  form 
grazing  farms  ? — No ; I should  say,  in  the  case  of  small  tenants  being  put  out  to  ma>e 
grazing  farms,  or  where  the  landlord  wishes  to  hold  it  himself,  he  should  give  him  land 
elsewhere,  and  a house.  If  he  gives  him  worse  land,  let  him  have  more  of  it ; but  I would 
not  have  the  poor  man’s  condition  rendered  worse  by  the  whim  of  the  landlord. 

40.  Would  you  think  it  a very  safe  thing  to  say,  by  act  of  Parliament,  that  the  landlord 
shall  not  remove  a tenant,  with  a view  to  the  consequences  that  might  follow  ? — I will  sup- 
pose a man  to  have  a tenancy,  and  to  hold  under  it,  and  to  have  no  lease,  and  to  have  paid 
his  rent,  and  the  landlord  wishes  to  improve  the  place  or  turn  it  to  another  account;— I say 
it  is  a hard  case,  and  that  the  government  would  be  studying  justice  by  preventing  such 
things. 

41.  Would  you  extend  that  to  cottiers  on  farms  who  hold  houses  under  fanners  ?— Yes, 
I would  in  every  case. 

42.  By  whom  should  the  compensation  be  paid  in  that  case — by  the  immediate  landlord?— 
Yes,  if  he  had  an  interest  in  it.  I am  a farmer  in  my  own  case,  I have  a cottier,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  turn  out  any  man  without  giving  him  compensation,  unless  there  is  a 
cause  for  it.  If  he  was  a refractory  man,  or  a bad  character,  or  a man  who  will  not  work, 
or  pay,  a person  is  justified  then  in  turning  him  out. 

43.  Suppose  the  holdings  are  too  small  to  support  the  people  in  comfort? — In  that  case 
I do  not  know  what  to  say ; that  is  a case  which  I feel  it  difficult  to  contend  with : but  I 
have  a remedy  to  suggest  for  it — it  may  he  rather  wild — if  I could  recommend  the  crown 
to  purchase  properties  which  are  to  he  sold,  and  divide  them  into  ten  or  fifteen  acre  hold- 
ings, that  might  he  a remedy,  and  would  introduce  a substantial  yeomanry  into  the  country, 
and  a fair  division  of  the  land. 

_ 44.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  a family  can  sub- 
sist ? — Ten  acres  for  an  average  family  of  six.  I know  they  can  contrive  to  subsist  upon 
less  than  that. 

45.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — I propose  that  every  farmer,  or  eveiy  occupier  of 
land  of  200  or  300  acres,  should  let  one  twenty  acre,  or  two  ten  acre  farms,  at  a fair  rent, 
for  eveiy  100  acres  he  holds.  I have  a suggestion  to  offer  in  regaaxl  to  absenteeism— I 
think  while  it  would  remedy  the  evil  to  a great  extent,  the  absentee  landlords  would  not 
be  much  complained  of  if  they  kept  their  tenants  in  occupation  or  remunerative  employ- 
ment ; and  I do  think  the  man,  either  absent  or  at  home,  who  would  not  give  employment 
to  his  tenantry,  might  be  taxed  to  a certain  amount.  An  absentee  landlord  having  a tenant 
paying  under  £5,  might  be  taxed  thirty-three  per  cent. : he  should  deduct  thirty-three  per 
cent,  to  be  laid  out  in  labour  on  the  farm ; and  if  between  £o  and  £l  0,  twenty-five  per 
cent. ; between  £10  and  £20,  twenty  per  cent. ; and  up  to  £15,  fifteen  per  cent. ; and  for 
every  £100  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  or  some  such  scale  as  that,  and  this  to  be  laid  out 
in  permanent  improvements  upon  the  property. 

46.  Would  you  propose  to  allow  the  landlord  any  per  centage  upon  those  permanent 
improvements,  so  as  to  repay  him  the  interest  upon  his  money  ? — No ; nor  would  I propose 
the  tax  if  he  gave  any  other  employment  at  home.  I would  charge  the  property  of  the 
man  who  did  not  employ  the  tenants.  My  object  in  that  is  to  produce  labour.  I think 
the  want  of  employment  is  the  bane  of  the  country. 

47.  You  would  tax  the  man  who  was  present  as  well  as  the  absentee  ? — Yes,  if  he  was 
resident  and  did  not  give  employment. 

48.  How  do  you  deal  with  this  case — a man  is  resident,  hut  employment  is  not  given 
upon  the  farm,  hut  about  his  demesne  ? — If  he  employs  his  tenantry  at  all  he  does  good, 
and  I would  not  tax  him. 

49.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — The  only  other  thing  is  county  cess.  First,  that 
the  proprietor  should  hear  a share  of  it ; and  next,  that  the  roads  and  rivers  should  not  be 
charged  with  rent.  They  are  paying  for  the  repair  of  the  roads,  and  the  rivers  they  are  not 
allowed  to  fish  in.  The  only  other  thing  is,  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  get  the  clerk 
of  the  muon  to  give  you  an  abstract  of  the  absentee  property  in  this  distinct,  it  would  be  a 
very  good  guide  to  go  upon. 

50.  Can  you  state,  generally,  whether  the  properties  in  this  neighbourhood  belong  to 

• • — Yes,  there  is  a great  deal  of  absentee  property  in  this  neighbourhood.  There 

18  *'100,000  a year  absentee  property  without  any  return,  in  a circuit  of  fourteen  miles. 

®1\  ■*-s  there  a marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  those  estates  and  those  of  resident 
proprietors  ? — No ; in  some  cases  they  are  better,  where  they  are  managed  by  good  resident 
agents.  Lord  Mountsandford’s  property,  and  Mr.  Caulfield’s,  are  very  well  managed, 

[ The  witness  withdrew,'} 
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Mr.  Patrick  O’Connor,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  reside? — At  Dundermot,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

2.  You  are  one  of  the  poor  law  guardians? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  Are  you  a landholder? — I hold  a good  deal  of  land,  and  I have  some  property  of 
my  own. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted? — I should  say  Bally- 
moe,  in  the  Galway  part  of  the  union,  and  Ballintober,  which  is  in  the  Roscommon  part 
of  the  union,  within  four  miles  of  the  town. 

5.  What  is  the  general  character  of  that  district  ? — It  is  about  half  tillage  and  half 
grazing.  Ballymoe  is  more  tillage,  and  the  Ballintober  district  is  more  grazing. 

b 6.  Do  you  think  the  grazing  farms  are  increasing  or  decreasing? — They  are  at  a stand 
now. 

7.  What  number  of  acres  do  you  farm? — About  2,500. 

8.  What  quantity  of  that  do  you  till  ? — I may  till  about  forty  acres,  it  is  only  what  I 
want  for  my  own  use. 

9.  What  is  the  general  state  of  agriculture  in  that  part  of  the  district  where  tillage  pre- 
vails?— It  is  rather  bad. 

10.  In  what  way  is  it  mostly  kolden? — The  common  tenants,  I should  say,  hold  from 
three  or  four  acres  to  ten. 

11.  Are  there  many  large  tillage  farms? — Yes,  there  are  in  the  Ballintober  district. 

12.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  there  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is. 

13.  Are  there  any  agricultural  societies? — Yes,  there  is  one  in  this  town. 

14.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  it  ? — The  people  are  improving  a good  deal  from  the 
effect  of  it ; it  has  been  of  great  use. 

15.  Do  you  find  the  small  tenants  willing  to  adopt  the  improvements  that  are  shown 
them? — Any  of  them  that  have  capital  are  anxious,  if  they  have  land  for  the  value. 

16.  Is  land  in  the  district  usually  held  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — There  are  more  yearly 
tenants. 

17.  Taking  what  you  would  call  the  best  grazing  land,  what  is  the  average  rent  of  it? — 
About  30s.  in  the  Ballintober  district. 

18.  What  quantity  of  stock  would  100  acres  of  that  grazing  land  feed? — I should  think 
from  sixty  to  seventy  head  of  cattle,  allowing  one  acre  and  a half  to  each. 

1 9.  What  should  you  say  was  the  rent  of  such  land  as  that? — Thirty  shillings,  I should  say. 

20.  What  is  the  price  of  similar  land  in  Ballymoe  ? — I should  think  25s.  or  26s.  an  acre. 

21.  What  is  the  principal  crop  grown  there  ? — Oats. 

22.  What  produce  would  you  expect  from  25s.  land  ? — It  is  according  as  they  manure  it. 
Fifteen  barrels  of  fourteen  stones  is  rather  too  high ; from  twelve  to  fifteen  barrels. 

23.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — It  is  more 
generally  by  proposal. 

24.  Is  it  the  habit  to  fix  a gross  rent,  or  an  acreable  one  ? — An  acreable  one. 

25.  In  doing  that,  in  what  way  do  the  parties  generally  deal  with  the  roads  ? — The  roads 
are  measured  on  the  tenants. 

26.  What  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed  to  value  land  ? — In  the  districts  I allude 
to  they  are  not  professional  men ; they  are  regulated  by  the  value  that  the  landlord  or  mid- 
dleman affixes,  or  what  the  former  tenant  paid  for  them. 

27.  Is  there  much  land  held  hy  middlemen  ? — A good  deal. 

28.  What  class  of  properties  are  better  managed  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  draw  a distinction. 

I know  in  this  neighbourhood  the  absentee  properties  are  well  managed.  I attribute  that 
to  the  agents  that  are  over  them ; they  give  the  people  a good  deal  of  employment  and  let 
them  , have  the  land  for  the  value,  and  give  them  allowances  for  their  improvements  for 
draining. 

29.  Are  the  agents  to  whom  you  refer  resident  in  the  country  ? — Yes ; they  live  in  the 
country,  although  not  on  the  estates.  They  come  clown  and  stop  two  or  three  weeks  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

30.  How  soon  after  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — The  May  rent,  with  the 
common  tenants,  is  seldom  paid  till  the  following  harvest.  The  November  rent  is  paid  in 
general  at  what  they  call  Candlemas ; it  is  called  for  earlier,  because  they  have  their 
resources  more  in  their  power. 

31.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  upon  the  land  usually  executed,  and  what 
k TT  n ma<^e  ky  the  landlord  ? — I think  the  general  allowances  are  half  and  half : the 
all*  j f ows  .oue-lialf,  and  the  tenant  discharges  the  other.  In  some  cases  they  are 
i„  °JTe  , „ entire : where  the  landlord  feels  he  gets  a fair  rent,  or  rather  too  much,  the 

*32^  a^OWS  enthe  rent. 

. ' _ there  any  system  of  allowances  on  small  estates  ? — Yes,  there  is  on  the  Dunamon 

o,el'  the  improvements  are  very  great  upon  them  and  on  the  Caulfield  property. 

34  wu  -e  any  system  °f  payment  of  rent  by  bill  ? — Yes,  there  is. 
called  Vaat-ls  ^le  system  adopted  ? — The  system  is,  that  for  the  May  rents  the  tenants  are 
. uPon  ln  July  or  August,  by  bills,  at  three  months  ; in  some  cases  the  interest  added, 
“u  in  others  not. 

dmfa  6 season  at  which  they  are  usually  expected  to  pay  it  ? — No,  when  they  fall 

within  +1  tlle  three  months  will  bring  it  to  October  for  the  May  rent ; paying  one  gale 
is  w -u  ° 0 , if  seema  to  satisfy  the  landlords.  If  it  is  before  the  usual  time  the  tenant 

3^  Sed  for  the  interest. 

PART^d'h6  USua^  J^^uut  ? — The  usual  discount  is  whatever  the  bank  charges ; they 
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discount  these  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  whatever  they  charge.  I have  blown 
persons  go  in  and  get  a docket  of  the  rate  of  interest  charged,  and  tack  it  to  the  bill. 

37.  Do  you  know  what  that  rate  is  in  general ? — I could  only  say  from  hearsay.  Any  of 
mv  own  bills  I give  here  are  done  at  a fair  rate,  in  consequence  of  hating  made  a specific 
agreement,  so  that  I know  the  rate  of  interest  I pay. 

°38.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers  ?— I cannot  say  in 
these  districts  that  they  do  ; it  is  where  the  mechanical  part  of  the  population  are  dependent 
upon  them.  I understand,  however,  in  this  town,  that  the  tenants  are  accommodated.  I 
do  not  think  that  they  are  advantageous  to  the  tenant ; but  to  the  tradesman  1 think 
they  are.  . „ , . 

39.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— In 
various  ways ; the  most  general  is  distraining,  if  there  is  stock  on  the  land.  They  are 
often  processed  and  decreed. 

40.  When  a process  takes  place,  do  they  generally  proceed  against  the  person  or  the 
goods  ? — That  depends  upon  circumstances ; sometimes  against  the  person,  and  sometimes 
against  the  goods.  The  landlord  seldom  takes  out  a decree  against  the  goods,  because  ho 
has  the  power,  without  processing,  to  get  the  goods.  It  is  more  generally  against  the 
person. 

41.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — The  holders 
of  the  large  farms  get  their  receipts  iu  general  to  the  gale,  because  they  pay  regularly. 
The  holders  of  small  farms  do  not  pay  regularly,  and  they  only  get,  generally,  receipts  on 
account.  If  they  paid  regularly  they  would  get  receipts  for  the  gale. 

42.  Do  they  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  mid- 
dlemen ? — They  hold  a good  deal  under  the  proprietors,  and  a good  deal  under  the  mid- 
dlemen. 

43.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms,  or  ejectment  of  tenants  in 
that  neighbourhood  ? — No,  there  has  not. 

44.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Yes. 

45.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — They  have  not  the  consent  of  the  landlord  for  it. 
Whenever  there  is  an  agreement  for  a lease  given  there  are  generally  clauses  against  it; 
hut  they  frequently  break  through  them  and  divide  with  their  children. 

4G.  In  cases  of  new  lettings,  what  is  the  arrangement  in  respect  to  the  sub-tenants  ?— 
The  landlord  in  general  deals  with  the  middleman,  who,  in  the  present  cases,  does  not  dis- 
card the  tenants  generally,  not  so  much  so  as  heretofore. 

47.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the  holders 
of  grazing  farms  are  improving  in  the  world  ? — I can  hardly  say  that  they  are  improving, 
they  are  merely  maintaining  their  ground. 

4S.  Do  you  consider  that  the  large  fanners  are  improving  ? — I do  not  think  they  are.  I 
think  they  are  just  in  the  same  situation. 

49.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — Upon  my  word  I cannot  say  that  they  are.  I 
think  they  are  in  a worse  condition  just  now  than  I have  known  them  for  years. 

50.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  that  ? — My  idea  is,  that  they  have  had  two  or 
three  successive  bad  harvests,  and  been  obliged  in  many  instances  to  sell  off  their  stock  ; 
and  that  has  left  them  in  a very  poor  state  ever  since.  It  will  take  time  to  recruit  their 
circumstances,  to  make  up  their  means  afterwards  to  buy  a cow. 

51.  Is  their  capital  in  general  sufficient  for  their  operations;  and  if  not,  how  are  they 
supplied  with  it  ? — Very  insufficiently. 

_ 52.  How  do  they  attempt  to  supply  the  want  of  it  ? — By  borrowing  money  at  a very 
high  rate  of  interest ; by  buying  provisions  at  a high  rate  of  interest. 

53.  Are  the  labourers,  in  your  opinion,  improving  ? — I cannot  say  that  they  are. 

54.  What  do  the  labourers  usually  pay  for  their  cottages  ; and  do  they  get  any  land  with 
them  ? — They  generally  hold  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre  of  ground  ; and  their  charge  is 
higher.  In  general  the  smaller  the  quantity  the  higher  the  charge. 

55.  How  do  they  pay  it  ? — Mostly  in  labour. 

50.  At  what  rate  is  that  labour  ? — From  6r/.  to  8d.  in  the  summer  half-year,  from  May 
to  October ; aud  something  less  in  the  winter  half-year.  • , . 

57.  What  is  the  usual  rate  charged  for  con-acre  for  potatoes  ?— There  are  two  districts 
I have  alluded  to ; in  one  district  the  land  is  much  better.  I think  from  £7  to  nine  guineas 
is  the  price  in  both  districts  ; for  though  Ballymoe  is  not  such  good  land,  it  lets  ‘as  high, 
from  the  increased  population.  It  was  higher  two  years  ago. 

58.  What  led  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  ? — The  quantity  of  land  broken  was  one 
cause.  Secondly,  I think,  from  the  agrarian  outrages  in  the  country;  the  people  began  to 
think  and  feel  they  were  charging  too  much. 

59.  Have  there  been  many  agrarian  outrages  ?— Not  in  these  districts. 

GO.  Tv  hat  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  usual  letting  value  of  the  lands  .— 
The  county  cess  seems  to  he,  on  land  generally  averaging  30s.  an  acre.  Is.  6d.  an  acre,  or 
Is.  in  the  pound.  ° 3 68 

Gl.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners?- — 0 ne  great 
cause  of  the  poverty  in  my  neighbourhood  is,  the  want  of  capital,  and  the  want  of  employ- 
ment. V e are  certainly  in  a most  impoverished  state ; they  are  going  out  in  the  spring  o 
the  year  to  look  for  seed,  at  a time  it  ought  to  be  six  weeks  in  tbe  ground,  and  then  sowm0 
late,  they  have  only  half  a crop,  and  they  are  in  poverty  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

02.  Does  anything  suggest  itself  to  you,  by  which  the  evil  might  be  lessened  orreme- 
died?— Jiot  at  this  moment.  ' 
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63.  Supposing  land  to  bo  let  for  the  value  in  its  present  improved  state,  and  the  landlord 
to  be  able  and  willing  to  lay  out  money  in  improvements,  would  the  occupiers  be  prepared 
to  pav  a moderate  per  centage  upon  the  money  so  laid  out,  assuming  the  land  to  be  let  for 
its  value,  and  not  higher  ? — It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  country,  but  I am  confident  if  an 
offer  was  made  to  them,  they  -would  accept  it  with  much  pleasure. 

64.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  made  to  feel  that  it  would  be  for  their  benefit  to 
pay  a,  per  centage  for  the  money  laid  out,  if  they  had  the  land  for  its  value ? — Yes,  no 

Do  you  know  any  instance  in  which  tho  land  has  been  so  improved,  and  offered  to 
be  let  at  such  a per  centage  ? — No,  I do  not ; I know  it  is  not  at  all  customary.  It  is 
melancholy  to  see  the  state  of  the  land  and  the  poor  people ; the  richest  laud  with  two  or 
three  feet  of  water  over  it.  They  have  lately  seen  the  benefit  of  draining,  and  if  they  were 
assisted  they  would  be  glad  to  do  it.  I have  got  my  tenants  to  drain. 

66.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  drain  ?— Not  the  least ; I gave  them  so 
much  a perch  for  draining.  I told  them  I would  allow  them  what  I considered  half  the  cost. 

67.  Have  you  any  superintendent  to  instruct  them  ? — No,  none  but  myself.  I have  laid 
my  plans  down  to  do  a good  deal. 

68.  How  much  per  acre  was  the  capital  you  expended  ? — Where  I have  done  it  myself 
it  was  very  heavy  upon  me  ; I am  certain  it  would  be  at  least  £5  an  acre.  I had  to  draw 
the  stones  two  miles,  which  is  a great  part  of  the  expense. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

Dominick  Corr,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Near  Frenclipark,  in  this  county. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  agent  to  Lord  De  Freyne. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infor- 
mation?— I am  acquainted  with  the  county  in  general,  but  particularly  this  neighbourhood, 
the  parish  of  Tybohan. 

4.  In  general  description,  is  it  principally  in  tillage  or  grazing  farms  ? — It  is  in  tillage. 

5.  Is  it  a populous  district  ? — Very.  According  to  the  census  there  are  3,278  families, 
comprising  17,804  persons,  and  consisting  of  44,000  statute  acres. 

6.  Is  there  any  large  proportion  of  that  bog  ? — There  is  a large  proportion. 

7.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — 
It  does.  There  are  vast  tracts  of  pasturable  mountain  and  bogs,,  with  the  best  description 
of  manure  that  I know  of,  permanent  manures,  limestone  gravel ; I have  had  a deal  of 
experience  in  it,  and  I think  it  the  most  permanent  mode  of  improving  land.  It  abounds 
with  it ; every  part  of  it  has  it  in  its  bosom. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  par- 
ticulars ? — I think  it  is  progressively  improving  and  increasing,  by  the  reclamation  of  waste 
laud,  by  draining  and  gravelling,  and  by  tho  culture  of  the  potato  and  oat  crop  ; in  some 
cases,  green  crops,  and  latterly  a few  turnips,  since  we  got  into  the  country  these  agricul- 
tural societies.  We  have  one  of  them  in  this  town,  and  another  in  Roscommon,  and  wo 
are  establishing  one,  in  Boyle,  and  that  would  he  of  very  great  importance  in  the  country  if 
persevered  in.  We  have  no  schools. 

9.  Have  you  any  agricultural  superintendent  ? — Yes ; there  is  one  very  intelligent  man 
here,  and  one  in  Roscommon,  and  we  are  about  joining  the  agricultural  society  in  Roscom- 
mon. In  Boyle  there  is  a very  clover  man  named  Fertello.  I have  had  some  communica- 
tions with  him,  and  have  found  him  exceedingly  clever. 

10.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — With  respect 
to  the  tillage  farms,  I think  they  are  set  from  eight  to  ten  acres,  and  these  descriptions  have 
about  an  acre  and  a half  to  two  acres  of  potatoes,  and  about  three  acres  in  oats,  and  they 
reserve  about  three  acres  for  pasture,  which  is  little  enough  for  the  support  of  a milch  cow. 

11.  Do  you  consider  that  that  quantity  of  land  differently  used,  might  he  made  infinitely 
more  productive  by  green  crops? — Yes,  if  there  was  capital  to  enable  them  to  manage 
their  farms  in  the  way  described,  it  would  produce  a great  deal  more  undoubtedly. 

12.  Has  the  improved  tillage,  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour  ? — No  ; there 
is  no  great  demand  for  labour  in  our  county,  except  in  the  spring  and  harvest.  They  are 
obliged  to  go  off  to  England  to  earn  their  rents. 

13.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms ; are  they  increasing  ? — There  are 
a great  number  of  farms  containing  from  one  to  300  acres.  The  farmers  holding  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres  generally  reserve  two-thirds  for  pasture.  The  farms  from  eight  to 
twelve  acres  reserve  the  grazing  of  two  cows  and  from  three  to  five  heifers — two  years  old 
neiters : and  the  poor  farmers  from  three  to  five  acres,  for  not  more  than  one  cow,  the 
remainder  being  little  enough  for  tillage,  as  in  the  eight  and  ten  acre  farms. 

, ^re  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common,  and  what  is  the  condition  of 
tne  people  occupying  them  ? — There  are  very  few  of  that  description  in  our  country.  The 
ettect  oi  grazing  farms  upon  the  employment  of  labour,  I think  very  detrimental.  They 
° ?Le^ploy  labourers  to  save  their  hay,  and  no  other  labour  whatever. 

• 9 — ykat  maimer  is  the  rent  in  general  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  by  valuation,  or  other- 
wise — By  proposal,  mutually  agreed  on  between  the  Landlord’s  agent  and  tenant.  There 

a conversation  as  to  what  the  rent  should  be,  and  then  the  tenant  makes  a proposal,  which 
by  tiie  a&eut  aiul  entered  in  the  proposal  hook,  and  it  is  then  set. 

Are  any  proposals  by  public  notice  ? — I always  practice  by  private  contract ; I scarcely 
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ever  advertise.  If  I can,  I always  agree  with  the  tenant  in  possession,  and  scarcely  ever 
turn  out  one  : I never  do,  except  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

1 7.  Is  the  rent  generally  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  one  ? — An  acreable  rent. 

1 8.  In  making  up  the  rent,  what  is  the  course  pursued  as  to  the  roads ; are  they  de 
ducted  ?— They  are  not ; and  I think  they  ought  to  be  deducted,  because  I think  it  is  rather 
a hardship  that  a poor  man  is  obliged  to  pay  for  a road  that  produces  him  nothing,  and  it 
lies  very  heavily  upon  some  of  them.  I know  some  holdings  with  roads  running  in  different 
directions,  and' they  have  to  pay  for  all  of  them. 

19.  Upon  other  properties,  what  class  of  persons  generally  value  the  lands  ?_Agents. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  average  land? — For  arable,  pasture,  and  moor,  or  reclaimed 
bog,  which  yields  very  good  crops,  I think  that  the  average  of  that  description  of  land  is 
from  215.  to  27 s.  the  acre. 


21.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations  ?— Ia 
our  locality  there  is  very  little  difference  between  them.  The  government  valuation  is 
something  lower  than  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  the  rents  are  something  higher.  But 
taking  Lord  De  Freyne’s  estate  altogether,  there  is  not  any  material  difference  between  the 
present  value  fixed  by  the  government  valuator  and  the  income  itself. 

22.  Taking  the  government  valuation  as  it  is  published  ?— -Yes.  It  is  twenty-five  per 
cent,  under  the  valuation ; though  in  stating  that,  I must  explain,  in  reference  to  Lord 
De  Freyue’s  estate,  I conceive  that  his  estate  is  very  much  under-let.  If  it  was  let  again,  it 
would  produce  several  thousands  a year  more  than  it  does  at  present.  For  instance,  he  has 
300  freeholds.  There  was  a contest  for  the  county,  and  we  had  a petition.  I went  over 
to  London  prepared  to  give  my  testimony.  I knew  every  freeholder  among  the  300,  and 
I could  very  safely  prove  on  oath  that  the  freeholder  had  a good  £10  freehold,  thereby 
increasing  the  rental  £3,000  a year.  I went  over  prepared  for  that ; but  they  did  without 


me : they  gave  up  at  the  commencement. 

23.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — In  four  or  five 


months  ; but  it  is  not  paid  then  except  by  the  large  holders,  holding  farms  of  1 00  to  200 
acres.  The  lower  class  do  not  begin  to  pay  for  six  months. 

24.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  is  in  some 
instances  ; and  when  the  bills  are  taken  to  the  banks  they  charge  Sd.  per  pound  for  small 
bills,  and  if  they  are  large  bills,  nine  per  cent,  per  annum.  They  charge  six  per  cent.,  and 
then  there  is  half  per  cent,  commission  ; and  all  those  things  bring  it  to  nine  per  cent. 

25.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Sometimes  he  is  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  loan  fund ; and  when  he  does,  he  pays  tire  loan  fund  about  eleven  per  cent, 
and  the  usurer  twenty-five  per  cent. 

26.  Wlxat  in  your  opinion  has  been  the  effect  of  the  loan  funds  on  the  agricultural  ten- 
antry ? — I think  it  is  of  use  to  them  in  many  instances.  It  has  created  a great  degree  of 
regularity,  which  I think  is  of  great  service  to  them.  They  are  fined  if  they  are  not  punctual 
in  their  payments.  Independently  of  that,  it  has  in  many  instances,  in  my  knowledge,  been 


of  material  use  and  benefit  to  them. 


27.  What  is  the  usual  mode  adojrted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By  eject- 


ment, or  distress  upon  their  goods. 

28.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  they  are,  until  we 
get  rid  of  them ; and  then  we  charge  it  to  the  loss  account. 

29.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — On  account  of  the 
particular  gale ; because  if  I put  “ Received  in  full,”  I should  be  obliged  to  get  a 10s.  stamp 
under  the  present  act.  Under  the  late  act  it  was  5s.  for  any  sum.  Therefore,  I say,  “ Re- 
ceived from  such  a person,  such  a sum,  on  account  of  the  rent  due  1st  May.” 

30.  With  respect  to  the  quit  rent,  is  it  usual  for  the  proprietor  in  tins  country  to  pay 
them,  or  does  he  leave  the  tenants  to  pay  them  ? — That  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  lease  is  framed.  Heretofore,  there  were  certain  portions  of  Lord  De  Freyne’s  estate  upon 
which  the  tenants  paid  the  quit  rent.  When  ho  was  in  Ireland  himself,  I spoke  to  him,  and 
he  now  pays  the  quit  rent  of  the  whole  of  the  estate  himself. 

31.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — The  land  is  let  by  the  landlord  to  the 
occupying  inhabitants  in  tenements  of  from  eight  to  twelve  acres,  or  in  large  farms.  When 
let  by  middlemen  to  under-tenants,  the  rent  is  always  exorbitantly  high. 

32.  Is  it  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  by  lease  of  two  lives  ; in  some  in- 
stances, twenty-one  years,  subject  to  certain  clauses,  which  are  seldom  enforced — such  as 
covenants  against  pernicious  burning,  burning  over  and  over  again,  subletting  and  convert- 
ing into  tillage  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord.  Those  are  the  clauses  mostly  in  the 
leases ; but  we  never  enforce  them  except  against  litigious  tenants. 

33.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  do  not  object  to  burning  once? — No,  I do  not  object 
to  it  for  once,  provided  it  is  not  good  land,  because  good  land  does  not  require  burning; 
but  as  to  rough  land,  one  burning  is  not  at  all  detrimental  to  it ; it  is  rather  the  reverse. 
But,  in  general,  if  the  tenants  get  liberty  to  do  that  they  burn  away,  year  after  year,  and 
that  is  called  pernicious  burning. 

34.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  tenant  ? — The  condition  of  the 
tenant  is  improved  in  proportion  to  the  tenure  ; and  when  the  landlord  allows  for  draining 
and  gravelling,  the  tenant  improves  in  circumstances,  and  consequently  pays  his  rent  more 
regularly.  The  longer  the  term  the  landlord  can  give,  the  greater  the  improvements  will  be 
. 35.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly? — The  improvements  upon  the  property  with  which  I am  most  particularly  ac- 
quainted axe  generally  effected  by  the  landlord,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant,  where 
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the  latter  holds  under  lease,  or  for  a given  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  landlord 

'V^36  Will  you  explain  by  what  system  the  landlord  effects  those  improvements  ? — By 
drainin'1-  and  gravelling.  Mr.  Murphy  and  I are  at  this  moment  in  correspondence  relative 
to  the  draining  of  a large  lake,  and  a large  district  of  country.  I have  gone  over  it  with 
mv  men  and  Mr.  Murphy’s  men ; and  I have  estimated  the  money  that  will  he  required  at 
about  £1,700  ; that  is  in  this  parish, 

37.  State  what  the  improvements  arc  winch  are  effected  ? — With  respect  to  houses,  Lord 
De  Freyne  and  Mr.  Murphy  are  the  only  two  who  have  given  any  encouragement ; it  is  done 
jointly,  between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  improvements  in  the  land  are  draining  and 
oravelling ; that  is  done  by  the  landlord  himself,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants,  for  some 
vears,  for  the  tenants  have  two  lives,  and  there  is  no  increase  of  rent  after  that  expenditure 
of  capital.  I lay  out  the  line  of  drainage,  and  I lay  out  the  portion  of  the  land  that  is  to 
be  (travelled.  I view  it  afterwards,  and  never  allow  it  till  the  work  is  well  executed. 

38.  Is  it  made  in  every  case  in  which  the  land  may  be  advantageously  drained  ? — No, 
that  would  require  a great  deal  more  capital  than  the  estate  would  afford ; it  is  to  a limited 
amount.  On  farms  of  from  six  to  ten  acres,  where  improvements  are  allowed  to  the  tenants 
(say  ten  per  cent,  yearly),  the  benefit  derivable  to  him  on  the  sale  of  his  interest  will  he 
from  £40  to  £50.  For  example,  if  he  has  ten  acres  of  land,  and  those  ten  acres  of  land 
are  improved  by  gravelling-  and  draining,  they  will  be  so  much  better  when  he  comes  to 
sell  it,  lie  will  get  £40  or  £50  for  his  interest  in  it,  and  Lord  De  Freyne  never  prevents  it. 

39.  What  is  the  expense  of  draining  and  gravelling  an  acre  ?— About  £3  ; in  bog  it  is 
still  more,  near  £4.  It  gives  encouragement  for  labour,  by  the  improvement  on  the  land, 
by  draining  large  tracts  of  wet  land,  bottoms,  lakes,  turloughs,  and  bogs,  as  well  as  the 
gravelling  of  coarse  lands  in  districts  where  limestone  gravel  abounds,  which  latter  is  the 
best  and  "most  permanent  improvement. 

40.  Is  the  tenant-right  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  very  prevalent  in  this  district. 
The  purchase-money  is  always  paid  to  the  out-going  tenant ; it  has  a good  effect,  and  the 
sale  is  not  prevented  by  the  landlord.  When  the  rateable  value  per  acre  is  from  21  s.  to 
27s.  for  arable,  pasture,  and  moor,  the  sale  of  good-will,  or  tenant-right,  will  be,  at  least, 
four  times  the  annual  value,  or  four  years’  purchase.  The  value  is  always  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  tenure  given. 

41.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent  in  the  district  ? — With 
respect  to  the  consolidation  of  farms,  they  are  seldom  consolidated,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  population.  The  farms  are  oftcuer  subdivided.  The  value  of  land  is  advanced  by  con- 
solidation ; but  there  is  no  increase  in  the  production,  or  employment  of  labour. 

42.  Is  subletting  earned  on  to  any  great  extent  ? — With  regard  to  subletting,  it  is  very 
extensive,  in  many  cases  dividing  the  holdings  according  to  the  different  marriages  in 
families,  and  the  increased  population  of  the  district.  The  effects  are,  in  general,  pauperism. 
There  is  nothing  more  destructive,  and  nothing  more  difficult  to  prevent,  particularly  if 
they  have  the  power  to  will  it.  It  is  always  practised  contrary  to  agreement,  and  the  only 
mode  to  prevent  it  is  by  enforcing  the  penalties  in  leases  to  punish  them.  There  is  no 
accumulation  can  take  place.  The  capital  introduced  must  decrease  ; and  the  population 
always  increases. 

43.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  improving  in  their 
circumstances,  or  the  revei-se  ? — Those  enjoying,  at  least,  fifty  acres  of  land  are  comfortable, 
and  generally  good  tenants. 

44.  Do  yon  extend  the  same  remark  to  the  small  farmers? — No,  I do  not,  they  are  not 
such  a good  class. 

45.  What  do  you  say  of  the  labourers  ? — Those  occupying  from  six  to  twelve  acres  of 
land  live  chiefly  by  the  culture  of  the  soil.  A portion  of  the  produce  is  generally  disposed 
of  to  pay  the  rent,  and  they  are  an  improving  class  of  persons,  those  have  from  six  to 
twelve  acres  of  land.  There  are  common  labourers  that  I cannot  give  that  account  of.  The 
labourer’s  condition  is  miserably  bad,  having  no  employment  except  in  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  seasons.  In  the  interim  they  are  obliged  to  go  to  England  for  employment,  to 
earn  their  con-acre  rents,  which  is  generally  from  £7  to  £9  per  acre.  That  is  quite  a 
diflerent  description  of  labourer. 

46.  Can  you  state  what  those  poor  people,  generally  speaking,  bring  back  with  them 
Mio  go  to  England? — Yes,  from  three  to  five  sovereigns  ; and  sometimes  when  they  remain 
late  in  the  season,  they  bring  from  six  to  seven.  There  is  scarcely  any  improvement  in  the 
estatlrerS’  excePt  w^ere  the  landlords  give  encouragement  for  the  improvement  of  their 

£7 -.  Is  fhe  capital  of  the  fanners  sufficient  for  their  operations  ? — Their  capital  is  not 
sumcient,  and  it  is  supplied  by  hauks,  loan  funds,  and  usurers.  The  hanks  charge  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  10s.  commission  : the  loan  funds  about  eleven  per  cent.,  and  usurers 

enty-five  per  cent.,  as  I stated  before. 

v-  . 8 “e  acreable  rent  upon  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  on  the  large  farms  ? — 

4q  £n0t  ^her  '>  and  ^ is  mostly  paid  in  cash. 

• Jioware  the  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ? — By  the  sale  of  the 

^y-fithetitieiniand. 

hunt  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 

in  ,ePiUred?— Some  landlords  build  and  set  those  cottages  for  their  labourers  ; but 

w renr  -|ma11  tenauts  set  hy  the  year  to  this  class  of  persons.  They  hold  at  will,  and 
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51.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  thou-  cottages  ?— They  generally  pay  £2  for  the  use 
of  half  an  acre  of  land. 

52.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ?— Yes,  to  a great  extent.  It  is  from  £7  to  £9  an 

acre,  and  is  taken  from  the  large  farmers  and  middlemen.  I have  heard  of  a man  who 
charged  £13  an  acre.  . 

53.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ?— Sixpence  a day  with  food,  among  the  common 
people ; S d.  a day  without  food,  among  the  higher  class. 

54.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  2 — None  in  this  district. 

55.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  as,  for 
example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors,  or  those 
held  under  the  crown,  the  courts,  or  associated  bodies  ? — The  management  of  large  and 
small,  resident  or  absentee  landlords  is  the  same.  Those  under  the  crown,  corporate,  or 
associated  bodies,  or  under  the  courts,  differ,  as  the  management  of  them  is  under  different 
regulations. 

56.  Do  you  find  that  small  properties,  where  there  is  no  resident  landlord  or  agent,  are 
as  well  looked  after  as  where  there  is  a resident  landlord  or  agent  ? — Is  o ; they  are  a class 
of  persons  who  ought  to  he  called  receivers  instead  of  agents.  They  come  down  once 
or  twice  a year,  and  they  know  no  more  of  the  state  of  the  tenants  than  they  do  of  the 
longitude. 

57.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  say  where  that  is  the  case,  that  the  state  of  the 
agricultural  population  upon  the  land  is  worse  than  where  a different  state  of  things  pre- 
vails ? — Certainly. 

58.  In  what  are  the  duties  of  the  agent  supposed  to  consist  ? — In  collecting  the  rents, 
valuing  lands,  laying  out,  and  inspecting  improvements  ; settling  all  disputes,  preventing 
the  tenantry  from  going  to  law,  which  is  a very  difficult  thing  in  these  days  ; looking  into 
their  circumstances,  reporting  distress  where  it  exists,  and  improving  the  estate  in  any 
manner  that  the  landlord  will  permit  him,  which  is  very  hard,  particularly  where  attorneys 
and  lawyers  are  so  much  abroad  as  they  are  now,  and  a great  misfortune  they  are  to  the 
unfortunate  class  of  persons  we  are  speaking  about. 

59.  Are  there  fees  on  enforcing  rent  or  granting  leases  ? — I have  seen  some  leases  on 
one  large  estate  where  the  tenant  pays  Is.  in  the  pound,  agent’s  fees.  It  is  the  only  exception 
to  the  landlord  paying  the  agent  that  I know  of,  for  collecting  his  rent.  With  respect  to 
leases,  the  agent  generally  gets  them  filled,  and  charges  the  tenants  for  them  as  much  as 
the  stamps  cost,  which  are  now  very  high  indeed,  from  £l  to  £2,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  holding. 

60.  With  respect  to  the  bailiff’s  fees,  what  is  the  regulation  usually  in  regard  to  them'?— 
With  regard  to  bailiff’s  fees  upon  Lord  De  Freyne’s  estate,  he  pays  a certain  portion,  and 
I pay  the  rest.  The  tenants  arc  not  to  pay  any  fees  of  the  land. 

61.  Are  you  satisfied  that  that  prevents  the  exacting  of  fees  ? — I never  permit  it ; and 
when  I find  it  out,  I give  warning  to  the  bailiff,  or  turn  him  off 

62.  When  a distress  becomes  necessary,  what  is  the  course  you  adopt  on  Lord  De  Freyne's 
estate  ? — The  pound-keeper’s  legal  charge  is  the  only  charge. 

63.  Do  you  give  the  bailiff  instructions  to  make  a distress  ? — Yes. 

64.  Has  the  bailiff  the  power  to  distrain  without  your  authority  ? — No  ; I give  him  a list  of 
persons  on  a particular  description  of  land,  which  he  will  drive,  who  owe  rent,  and  there  is 
no  charge  except  for  the  pound-keeper. 

65.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  instruction  should  be  in  writing,  or  may  it  be  verbally  given  ?— 
I generally  give  him  a list  in  writing ; hut  I often  tell  him  to  go  and  drive  without  putting 
it  in  writing.  The  two  or  three  bailiffs  I have  are  very  good  men,  and  the  one  in  Sligo  is 
the  best  in  Ireland,  probably. 

66.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  and  November. 

67.  What  remark  have  you  to  make  upon  the  county  cess  ? — When  compared  to  the  rent, 
it  is  one-fourteenth,  and  to  the  government  valuation  one-tenth,  and  to  the  poor  law  one- 
twelfth.  The  tenements  in  each  townland  arc  applotted,  according  to  the  valuation  of  the 
different  qualities,  by  the  government  valuators.  The  amount  of  cess  is  made  public  shortly 
after  each  assizes,  and  collected  twice  a year,  commencing  in  the  months  of  January  and 
June. 

68.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  hear  to  the  rent  ? — Fourpence  per  pound  at 
present  in  this  district. 

69.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  usually  allowed  ? — It  is  allowed  in  the  payment  of 
rent. 

7 0.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the  land- 
lord ? — No  existing  difference  prevails  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  by  the  payment  ot 
the  rent-charge  by  the  landlord.  The  tenant  pays  the  rent-charge  in  all  instances  where 
his  lease  was  executed  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act.  Where  there  is  no  lease,  the 
landlord  pays  as  well  as  where  leases  have  been,  since  the  act,  executed.  The  landlo 
generally  adds  the  rent-charge  to  the  rent  offered  in  new  lettings. 

71.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — The  chief  object  of  the  com- 
missioners no  doubt  is  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor ; and  it  strikes  me  thattne 
most  effectual  mode,  and  the  only  mode,  of  relieving  them  would  be  by  giving  them  permanen 
employment;  and  if  thegovernmentwouldgive  a largeloan  for  the  improvement  of  wastes,  ogs. 
moors,  and  mountains,  and  compel  the  landlords  whose  property  they  would  so  improve  torepa 
the  money  so  expended,  and  not  charge  them  interest,  but  take  it  by  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  tw® . 
per  cent,  per  annum,  it  would  he  forming  a new  fund,  for  the  pimpose  of  giving  permanen 
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employment,  and  would  be  reclaiming  these  bogs,  wastes,  and  mountains,  and  be  adding  to 
the  happiness  of  the  country  and  the  revenue. 

72.  Do  you  consider  that  there  are  large  districts  to  which  such  operations  could  be  bene- 
ficialiy  applied  ?— Yes,  I have  no  doubt  of  it.  The  commissioners  are  aware  that  the  Irish 
landlords  have  no  capital  to  spare  ; and,  therefore,  they  cannot  by  possibility  improve  those 
wastes,  moors,  and  mountains.  Then,  if  this  was  given  by  the  government,  as  a loan,  an 
act  might  pass  to  compel  the  landlord  to  repay  the  outlay  upon  then-  particular  estates. 

73.  Suppose  a landlord  to  have  a limited  interest,  such  as  tenant  for  life,  do  you  think  it 
desirable  that  a power  should  be  given  him  to  charge  such  sums  upon  the  estates  ? — Yes, 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  landlord  and  to  the  estate ; because  it  will 
always  remain  in  the  present  state  of  nature,  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords,  for  the 
sons  are  not  more  prudent  than  their  forefathers,  and,  except  in  a few  instances,  they  will 
never  make  the  general  reclamation  I allude  to,  and  will  give  employment  to  the  poor,  and 
create  industry  among  them,  and  show  them  how  to  till  then-  own  laud,  and  afford  them 
what  is  most  wanting  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  population,  a greater 
extent  of  land,  which  may  be  given  to  them,  instead  of  having  them  impoverished  and 
starving  in  their  miserable  small  holdings.  By  the  increase  of  the  land,  in  the  way  I men- 
tion, there  would  be  sufficient  to  make  them  comfortable,  and  it  would  make  them  indus- 
trious, though  I believe  they  are  as  industrious  and  hard-working  a class  as  any  in  the 
world.  I understand,  when  they  go  over  to  England,  they  work  extraordinarily  well,  and 
live  very  low,  in  order  to  bring  over  as  much  money  as  they  can. 

74.  Do  you  confine  your  suggestions  to  a loan  for  the  reclamation  of  waste  land,  or  extend 
it  to  lands  under  cultivation  at  present  ? — I would  propose  it  first  for  the  reclamation  of 
waste  lands.  I know  of  land  which  now  produces  as  good  crops  as  any  in  Ireland,  upon 
which  I myself  have  shot  grouse ; and  with  respect  to  the  draining  system,  there  is  an 
immensity  of  Land  covered  with  water,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  which  can  be  reclaimed 
by  draining. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  Arthur  Wellesley  Young , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  the  town  of  Castlerea,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

2.  Was  your  uncle  agent  to  the  Mountsandford  property? — Yes,  since  the  death  of  my 
father  he  was. 

3.  Are  you  acting  as  assistant  agent  ? — I am. 

4.  Have  you  become  acquainted  with  the  course  of  proceeding  on  that  property  ? — Not 
very  well  at  present. 

5.  Have  there  been  any  considerable  removals  of  tenants  in  your  knowledge  ? — No. 

6.  What  is  the  course  that  has  been  adopted  to  prevent  subdivision,  or  to  alter  the  size 
of  the  farms  there,  in  your  knowledge  ? — The  practice  on  the  estate  is  to  consider  that 
under  ten  acres  was  not  sufficient  for  a man  to  live  upon ; and  as  far  as  we  possibly  could 
bring  the  farms  to  that  size,  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  it  by  degrees. 

7.  Do  you  find  a strong  tendency  among  the  people  to  subdivide  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  members  of  their  own  family. 

8.  What  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it  ? — Tlio  moment  we  perceive  it  we  serve  a notice 
to  quit  on  the  original  tenant,  and  he  has  himself  either  to  leave  the  land  or  to  put  out 
those  persons  who  have  come  in. 

9.  Within  your  knowledge,  have  any  tenants  been  removed  with  a view  to  make  exten- 
sive grazing  farms? — We  never  do  that.  That  is  not  the  practice  on  the  estate  as  far  as 
comes  within. my  knowledge ; on. the  contrary,  when  any  large  farm  gets  out  of  lease  we 
endeavour  to  get  a respectable  class  of  tenantry,  and  make  a largo  farm  into  two  or  into 
three. 

10.  How  is  the  selection  of  tenants  for  those  farms  regulated;  iB  there  any  preference 
given  to  the  previous  occupier  ? — Yes,  we  always  do ; or  the  sons  of  respectable  tenantry, 
young  men  of  industrious  habits,  we  always  select  them  from  the  estate. 

1 1 . In  what  way  are  the  permanent  improvements  effected  ? — With  respect  to  houses, 
we  give  them  windows  and  timber,  and  encourage  them  in  the  payment  of  their  rent,  and 
give  them  a longer  time  if  they  are  building  them.  In  the  case  of  the  townland  of  Curbs, 
we  tound  that  the  holdings  were  altogether  without  any  subdivision;  and  my  uncle  said, 

W e will  mark  out  every  man’s  holding  separate  for  himself,  and  make  farms  of  ten  or 
twelve  acres.” 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Patrick  Rooney , sworn  and  examined. 

9 m6re-  ^0U  res^e  ? — At  Clonford,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

f A hat  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  a shopkeeper. 

o.  I)o  you  occupy  any  land? — Yes,  I occupy  a few  acres  under  Mr.  Kelly,  and  a small 
J another  farm  under  Mr.  O’Byme. 

A Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  relative  to  the  objects 
offfen  inquiry  ?_Yes,  I have.  ' 

?,pfis  it?— I have  to  state  to  your  honourable  commission,  that  the  state  of  the 

ignbourhood  is  very  poor,  and  the  people  are  in  a very  poor  way,  and  destitute — in  a 

te  ot  beggary ; and  there  is  a great  deal  of  room  for  improvement  and  no  improvement 
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taking  place ; and.  we  are  paying  more  rent  than  we  ought  to  do,  as  far  as  my  opinion  "0e 
and  I can  get  others  to  coincide  with  me — we  are  paying  more  rent  than  the* land  is  worth 

6.  Do  you  mean  to  say  in  general  ? — I say  it  in  particular  as  regards  Mr.  Kelly’s  estate  • 
and  I say  it  in  general  in  regard  to  the  neighbourhood  around  me. 

7.  Is  there  any  other  cause,  in  your  opinion,  for  their  destitution,  than  the  high  rents?—. 
It  is  the  principal  cause,  in  my  opinion. 

8.  Iu  the  district,  does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? Yes  thev 

do ; if  it  was  not  for  them  they  would  beg. 

9.  Is  there  a loan  fund  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  there  is,  and  one  in  Ballinloueh 

10.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  there  ? — I do  not  know ; I only  know  there  is 
such  an  institution  there. 

11.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  generally  charged  by  local  usurers? — I lend  out  on  a 
very  small  scale,  and  my  charge  is  1 Od.  for  the  use  of  the  pound  for  three  months. 

12.  Do  you  give  money  out  ? — Yes ; a few  pounds  only. 

13.  Money  or  goods,  or  both? — Money  only;  no  goods. 

14.  Upon  your  oath  you  always  give  money? — Yes,  I have  lately — not  always. 

15.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  word  “ lately  ?” — For  these  two  years  past. 

16.  Do  you  mean  us  to  understand  that  for  the  last  two  years  you  have  not  given  meal 
or  potatoes  ou  trust  ? — I have  not. 

17.  What  security  do  you  take  for  it  ? — I get  the  poor  people  around  that  I consider 
sufficient  security  for  the  amount ; they  come  in  to  borrow,  and  I take  what  we  call  an 
1 0 U for  the  small  sums. 

18.  If  it  is  for  a longer  time  than  three  months,  what  rate  of  interest  do  you  charge?— 
I generally  get  in  the  principal  sum  in  three  months ; and  every  person  paying  punctually, 
if  he  wants  it  again  for  the  next  three  months,  I generally  give  it  him. 

19.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  two  acres  ? — My  rent  is  £4  2s.,  it  is  £l  2s.  6d.  an  acre. 

20.  Then  you  must  have  nearly  four  acres  ? — It  is  three  acres  and  a half,  and  some  odd 
perches. 

21.  Pretty  near  the  town? — Twelve  miles  from  here. 

22.  Do  you  speak  of  Irish  acres? — Yes,  I believe  it  is. 

23.  Do  you  hold  by  lease,  or  at  will  ? — By  demise. 

24.  When  was  the  demise  entered  into? — It  is  something  like  four  years  ago. 

25.  Have  you  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  make  ? — No,  not  iu  particular,  except 
we  expect  that  you  will  give  a favourable  report  in  respect  to  the  general  destitution  of  the 
poor,  and  we  hope  for  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and  indeed  they  need  it. 

26.  What  was  the  poor  law  valuation  of  the  land? — I understand  it  is  a great  deal  less 
than  it  is  let  at. 

27 . Have  you  been  called  upon  for  any  poor  rate  yet  ? — No.  At  the  tune  it  was  levied 
Mr.  Kelly  had  the  land  in  his  own  possession,  and  whatever  it  was  levied  at  it  was  in  Mr. 
Kelly’s  name. 

28.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  believe  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  much  less  than 
what  you  pay? — I have  heard  so. 

29.  That  is  not  the  question  ; do  you  believe  it  ? — Yes,  I do,  a great  deal  less,  and  it  can 
be  proved  positively. 

30.  Are  there  many  other  persons  in  your  neighbourhood  who  lend  as  you  do  ?— Yes. 
there  are  many  persons  who  give  out  as  much  as  they  can  afford,  and  that  is  not  a great 
deal. 

31.  Do  they  give  out  money  or  goods,  or  both  ? — Some  of  them  give  out  provisions. 

32.  What  is  the  condition  upon  which  they  give  out  provisions  ? — There  is  more  charged 
for  provisions  as  interest  than  for  bare  cash. 

33.  When  you  gave  out  provisions  two  years  ago,  what  did  you  charge  ? — I never  gave 
out  provisions  much  in  that  way. 

34.  What  did  you  give  out  ? — Only  money.  I have  not  been  long  there. 

35.  Do  you  know  how  much  per  cent.  IOcZ.  per  pound  is  for  three  months  ? — Not  par- 
ticularly; I do  not. 

36.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? — I could  make  it  out  by  calculation. 

37.  Do  you  mean  to  have  it  put  down  that  you  do  not  know  how  much  it  is  per  cent, 
that  you  charge  ? — N o,  I do  not  mean  that.  I have  a general  knowledge  how  much  it  is — 
something  over  twelve  per  cent.  We  are  subjected  to  a great  deal  of  losses,  though,  on  a 
small  scale. 

38.  Is  it  not  something  more  than  sixteen  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  it  may  be. 

39.  What  sort  of  shop  do  you  keep  ? — I keep  several  small  things. 

40.  Do  you  keep  a public-house? — Yes,  I do. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.~\ 

Mr.  William  Cotton,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— Near  this  town. 

2.  How  much  land  do  you  Fold  yourself?— About  140  acres  of  land. 

3.  What  is  the  district  you  are  particularly  acquainted  with  ? — Round  this  town.  I ^ 
one  of  the  guardians  of  this  division. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land  here,  is  it  mostly  held  by  leases  ?— No,  without  lease. 

5.  What  effect  do  you  consider  that  to  have  upon  the  state  of  the  country  ? — I think  i 
keeps  -people  from  improving  their  lands. 
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6 Do  you  consider  that  the  class  of  tenantry  here  would  make  improvements  if  they 

bad  leases  ? — I think  they  would  in  general.  • 

7 Suppose  instead  of  leases  they  were  to  have  some  compensation  secured  to  them  for 
anv  improvements  they  made,  do  you  think  they  would  make  improvements  in  that  way  ? — 
Yes.  I,  as  a tenant,  have  drained  a good  deal  upon  my  land,  for  which  I got  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society’s  medal,  and  I am  draining  this  season,  and  I expect  I shall  get  another 
premium ; and  if  I was  ensured  any  allowance,  or  had  any  security,  I would  go  on  with 
more  spirit.  My  landlord  is  one  of  the  best  in  my  neighbourhood,  a very  kind  man ; but 
if  another  comes  in,  who  is  a stranger  to  us,  _we  might  be  put  out. 

8.  Is  the  rent  usually  put  upon  the  farms  in  lump  ? — By  the  acre  generally. 

9.  In  fixing  the  acreable  rent,  are  the  roads  included  or  excluded? — They  are  included, 
and  that  is  a very  great  complaint  by  the  tenants,  that  they  pay  for  roads  and  rivers. 
When  a new  line  of  road  is  struck  out,  there  are  persons  sent  out  to  value  the  damage  to 
the  landlord,  and  there  is  a fee  simple  purchase  laid  upon  it, — twenty-one  years’  valuation ; 
and  if  there  is  a good  lease  on  it,  the  person  holding  the  lease  gets  a compensation,  and 
the  landlord  gets  a compensation ; but  the  cess  payers  must  make  the  road  and  keep  it  in 
repair,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  the  rent  if  they  hold  land  adjoining. 

10.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Yes. 

11.  What  proportion  does  the  ordinary  letting  value  of  the  land  bear  to  the  poor  law 
valuation? — It  is  much  higher  than  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations. 

12.  Do  you  know  how  much,  speaking  generally  ? — In  general  I might  say  about  one- 
fourth  higher. 

13.  Are  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  government  valuation  alike  ? — Yes,  they  are ; it 
was  from  the  government  valuation  that  the  poor  law  valuation  was  taken. 

14.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  neighbourhood ; is  there  any  other  point  you  would 
wish  to  mention  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  want  of  labour  for  the  lower  classes  in  this 
country  is  a very  serious  inconvenience — the  want  of  means  to  earn  bread ; they  are  willing 
to  work,  even  at  low  wages. 

15.  Can  you  point  out  any  mode  by  which  labour  could  be  found  for  them  ? — It  is  not 
for  me  to  take  upon  me  to  say  that. 

16.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  constantly  under  you? — About  five. 

17.  Do  they  live  upon  the  farm  ? — Three  of  them  do. 

18.  What  is  the  agreement  you  make  with  those  that  live  upon  the  farm? — Each  of  them 
has  a house  and  garden  on  my  farm.  I allow  them  8 d.  a day  through  the  year — a long  shot, 
as  they  call  it — and  they  pay  me  2 5s.  a year  for  the  cottage  and  garden. 

19.  What  do  you  pay  for  occasional  labour? — In  the  hurried  time  of  the  year  I pay  10  d., 
without  diet,  and  at  other  times  of  the  year  I pay  8 d. ; at.  present  they  can  be  got  for  much 
less.  My  father  is  now  getting  a bog  drained ; he  had  six  men  working  at  Sd.  a day,  and 
there  were  a number  of  others  came  to  try  to  got  into  it : they  said  they  would  work  for 
less  than  that,  without  diet. 

20.  Have  many  of  the  labourers  gone  to  work  at  the  improvements  on  the  Shannon  ? — 
Not  immediately  from  here ; there  are  some.  The  people  that  live  here  go  generally  to 
England.  We  are  far  from  the  Shannon  works  here. 

21.  How  much  land  did  you  drain  last  year  when  you  got  the  medal? — Five  acres. 

22.  What  was  the  cost  of  it  ? — About  £6  an  aero. 

23.  What  have  you  got  upon  the  land  this  year  ? — Potatoes. 

24.  Do  you  find  your  crop  much  better? — Yes;  I thorough-drained  it  after  Mr.  Smith’s 
plan,  and  I found  the  crop  very  much  improved  by  it ; in  fact,  there  was  never  a crop  sown 
before  on  the  same  land. 

25.  Are  any  of  the  people  about  you  draining  in  consequence  of  what  you  did  last  year  ? — 
Some  few  persons,  but  not  in  a regular  systematic  way.  They  are  making  out  drains  which 
Trill  have  a good  effect,  hut  not  thorough-draining  through  the  laud ; the  people  have  not 
the  means  to  do  it. 

26.  Is  there  much  land  about  you  that  would  be  rendered  productive  if  drained? — Yes, 
there  is ; most  men  have  some  portions  on  their  farms  that  require  draining. 

27.  Supposing  there  were  funds  in  your  locality  to  drain  the  farms,  would  it  afford  per- 
manent employment  to  the  labouring  classes? — Yes,  if  it  was  a general  thing  it  would 
afford  employment  for  some  seasons ; it  might  not  continue  for  a length  of  time,  hut  it 
would  be  a great  means  for  some  few  seasons. 

2S.  Would  not  the  tillage  of  the  land  afterwards  give  employment  to  more  people  ? — . 
ies,  it  would,  to  a great  many. 

29.  Y hich,  in  your  opinion,  the  man  holding  two  or  three  acres  at  a moderate  rent,  or  a 
man  having  7 <2.  or  8 d.  a day,  paying  a reasonable  rent  for  his  house,  is  best  off? — The  man 
w o has  constant  employment  at  Id.  or  8d.  a day,  because  the  man  who  has  two  or  three 
aCreS  means  to  till  it  properly ; he  is  in  wretchedness  and  misery.  I have  seen 

a good  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing  ; a tenant  holding  five  or  six  acres  who  had  not  capital  or 
yf  manage  it.  A labourer  with  constant  employment  is  better  off. 
be  1 r)  ° ^°U  if  the  small  farmers  were  assured  of  constant  employment,  they  would 
glad  to  become  labourers  and  give  up  their  land  ? — Yes,  many  of  them  would ; I know 
, y *?en  that  have  occasion  to  raise  money  in  banks  and  loan  funds  to  pay  their  rent,  and 
en  they  have  that  paid  up  they  will  not  have  a beast  upon  the  land. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Swinefoud,  Wednesday,  24th  July,  1844. 

The  Reverend  Bernard  Durcan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  yon  reside  ?— In  the  parish  of  Killeaden,  near-  Kiltaragh,  in  the  county  0f 

Mayo.  _ 

2.  You  are  pai-ish  priest  of  Killeaden  ? — i es. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infor- 
mation?— My  own  parish  particularly,  which  I think  is  a fair  sample  of  the  barony  of 
Gallon. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  it  ? — I find  by  Mr.  Griffith's  valuation  there  is  very 
nearly  one  half  mountain  and  waste  land.  In  my  parish  there  is  something  about  9,000  Irish 
acres,  and  about  5,000  arable. 

5.  Is  it  a populous  district  ? — Yes,  it  is.  The  population,  when  it  was  taken  the  time 
before  the  last,  was  something  about  1,050  families,  or  5,070  persons.  I took  it  myself 
the  next  year,  and  it  corresponded  with  the  former  amount  within  very  few. 

6.  Does  this  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?— 
It  does. 

7.  You  have  stated  there  are  about  5,000  acres  of  tillage  land;  is  it  principally  held  in 
small  or  large  farms? — Principally  small  farms. 

8.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms? — In  one  part  of  the  parish,  they  hold  in 
common  on  different  townlaiuls,  and  it  varies  in  general  from  three  to  six  acres ; some  less 
than  even  three. 

9.  In  what  particular  does  it  afford  opportunities  for  improvement  ? — Particularly  the 
reclaiming  of  waste  lands. 

10.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving,  and  in  what  particu- 
lars ? — It  is  improving  in  some  degree ; the  people  themselves  are  paying  more  attention  to 
it  in  their  own  way ; but  there  is  not  much  improvement  beyond  that,  as  far  as  regards  the 
people. 

11.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Animal  manure,  and  black  mud  mixed 
with  lime,  and  burning  : very  little  sea-weed ; but  in  other  parts  of  the  barony  sea  manure 
is  a good  deal  used — for  instance,  in  this  parish. 

12.  How  far  distant  from  this  town  is  the  nearest  place  they  can  get  the  sea  manure? 

I should  say  about  twenty  Irish  miles.  'Where  it  is  brought  from  in  my  parish,  it  is  a dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  thirty-two  miles. 

13.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  sea  manure  that  they  find  it  advantageous  to  bring  that  dis- 
tance ? — They  call  it  sea-rack.  I am  not  aware  of  any  sea  sand  being  brought  into  this  part. 

14.  Is  there  any  farming  society  or  agricultural  superintendent  in  the  district? — No,  not 
any  that  I am  aware  of. 

15.  "What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  upon  the  farms  ? — Potatoes  and  oats ; scarcely 
any  other.  In  reclaiming  bogs,  they  often  plant  cabbage,  and  also  a kind  of  grass  they  call 
wherin  : it  is  a kind  of  joint  grass. 

1G.  Has  there  been  such  improvement  in  tillage  as  to  affect  the  demand  for  labour?— I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  improvement  that  affects  it  so  far  as  the  employment  of  labourers 
is  concerned ; but  in  the  employment  of  the  people  it  is.  They  reclaim  it  wherever  they 
have  any  interest. 

17.  Are  there  any  grazing  farms  in  this  district  ? — Few,  indeed. 

18.  To  what  are  they  principally  appropriated? — To  raising  stock  or  sheep,  and  fatten- 
ing. There  is  one  for  fattening,  and  the  other  was  only  taken  in  two  years  ago.  They  have 
bullocks  sometimes. 

19.  Have  you  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common? — Yes. 

20.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  people  holding  in  that  way  ? — It  has  a bad  effect  so  far, 
as  their  houses  are  very  much  neglected,  and  they  do  not  exert  themselves  so  much  as  those 
who  have  separate  holdings  in  improving  them.  One  idle  person  may  prevent  other  persons 
exerting  themselves  where  they  otherwise  would.  They  cannot  make  fences  or  any  thing 
of  that  sort. 

21.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  this  district ; by  private  contract,  proposal,  or 
valuation  ? — By  proposal,  generally. 

22.  Is  it  the  custom  to  accept  the  highest  offer,  or  is  there  any  preference  given  to  the 
occupier  ? — It  is  the  custom  to  accept  the  highest  offer ; but  when  a lease  terminates,  if  the 
landlord  is  re-setting,  he  gives  a preference  to  the  occupier  : but  he  expects  him  to  give  the 
highest  offer.  In  cases  where  leases  expired,  I know  of  some  cases  where  the  landlord 
insisted  upon  the  occupier  advancing  to  the  highest  sum  he  could  get  from  another. 

23.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  in  this  district  ? — The  rent  is,  of  fair  average 
land,  from  25s.  to  35s.,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  £2,  but  in  rare  cases. 

24.  What  proportion  should  you  say  the  usual  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law. or  the 
government  valuations  ? — I have  made  it  my  business  to  be  as  accurate  as  I could  be  in  that 
respect,  and  I have  taken  from  the  clerk  of  the  poor  law  guardians  a list  of  the  persons  upon 
each  townland  and  their  rent ; and  from  the  best  calculation  I can  make  in  the  late  settings, 
the  actual  rent  is  about  forty,  or  fifty,  or  sixty  per  cent,  above  the  poor  law  valuation,  and 
an  some  instances  cent,  per  cent,  above  it.  I could  not  well  ascertain  exactly  the  govern- 
ment valuation,  because  it  is  not  well  applotted ; but  I believe  they  are  pretty  much  the 
same.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  rather  more.  In  a great  part  of  my  parish,  the  landlords 
*2  t(LPay  a^>  f°r  a great  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  rated  at  all. 

25.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — The  November  ren 
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is  generally  demanded  in  March  or  April  following,  and  the  May  rent  generally  in  October ; 24 n July,  1844. 

but  there  are  exceptions.  There  is  one  considerable  property  where  it  is  demanded  much  

earlier,  that  is  Lord  Lucan’s  property,  where  it  is  demanded  in  January  and  Februaiy,  and  „ „ 

a^ain  in  August,  which  is  very  inconvenient  to  the  tenants.  Kev.BernnrdDurcan. 

°26  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  this  district  ?— Yes,  I hear  that  nSc\7?r'  Georae 
the  agent  takes  the  tenants’  notes,  and  then  ho  gets  them  discounted  at  the  bank,  and  the 
tenants  pay  the  price  of  the  stamp,,  and  the  discount.  pp  1 °‘ 

27.  Do  yon  know  the  rate  they  charge  for  that  discount?— I believe  the  rate  usual  in 
banks ; I am  not  quite  sure  what  the  amount  is  ; but  in  the  Westport  bank  I understand  it 
was  Id.  iu  the  pound  for  three  montlis. 

28.  Is  there  any  loan  fund  in  the  district? — Yes,  in  this  town  there  is  one. 

29.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  it  ? — No,  not  in  my  parish.  It  is  the  more  dis- 
tressed tradesman,  and  persons  of  that  kind,  that  take  advantage  of  it ; the  people  in  my 
parish  do  not. 

30.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

31.  What  is  their  rate  of  interest  ? — Their  rate  of  interest  generally  is  4s.  or  5s.  in  the 
pound  for  twelve  months,  except  so  far  as  I check  it  myself,  by  my  own  influence.  It  is 
higher  in  another  way ; it  is  less  when  they  lend  money— it  is  4s.  or  5s.  in  the  pound ; and 
when  they  lend  meal  it  is  sometimes  double  that. 

32.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? Dis- 

traint ; and  when  they  take  bills,  it  is  by  civil  process  upon  them,— they  are  decreed,  and 
sent  to  jail. 

33.  Do  they  often  proceed  to  sell  a distress  ? — Yes,  sometimes  they  do. 

34.  Do  cases  of  sale  frequently  occur  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  distresses  ? — Yes, 
except  where  they  take  bills.  There  is  one  property  of  Lord  Lucan’s  where  it  is  all  by 
distraint ; and  I think  sometimes  there  are  sales,  as  far  as  I know. 

35.  Are  you  aware  of  the  expense  of  the  distress  ? — It  is  merely  the  fee  to  the  pound 
keeper. 

3(3.  Is  there  any  fee  to  the  driver  ? — Yes,  in  some  places.  Each  tenant  generally  pays 
2s.  a year  to  the  driver. 

37.  Is  that  a custom  at  all  ? — Yes,  I have  been  told  that  it  is,  on  inquiry  in  my  own 
parish,  and  it  is  still  worse  if  they  are  distrained.  It  gives  them  idle  habits,  they  come  in  so 
often  to  get  out  then-  cows ; and  they  come  in  to  drink ; and  they  will  sometimes  treat  the 
driver,  which  is  the  cause  of  then-  contracting  those  habits. 

38.  Is  there  any  opposition  here  to  distraining  ? — No,  I never  remember  it. 

39.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  taken  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Almost 
always  on  account,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  ascertain ; I havo  made  inquiries,  and  they 
are  generally  on  account. 

40.  Do  those  who  pay  up  them  half-year’s  rent  in  full  receive  receipts  on  account  ? — 

They  are,  generally  speaking,  on  account,  though  they  pay  up  in  full. 

41.  Do  the  tenants,  in  general,  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor’s,  or  are  there  any 
middlemen  in  the  case  ? — In  my  parish  there  were  some  middlemen ; but  the  principal 
part  of  the  parish  hold  under  the  proprietor.  The  middleman’s  tenure  has  ceased  last  year. 

There  were  two  such  cases,  and  I do  not  know,  in  my  own  parish,  that  they  hold  under 
middlemen,  except  upon  one  townland. 

42.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenantry  in  those  cases  compared  with  those 
holding  direct  under  the  proprietors  ? — As  far  as  my  own  parish  is  concerned,  as  to  those 
holding  under  many  of  the  middlemen,  their  condition  was  as  well  as  those  who  held 
under  the  direct  proprietors ; but  in  another  large  district  it  was  not  so  good,  but  that  was 
owing  more  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

^1.ere  any  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  ? — Only  one.  . 

44.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  ? — It  is  very  had,  though  the  rent  is  not  higher  in 
proportion,  or  so  high,  as  in  other  settings. 

45.  From  what  does  their  bad  state  arise  ? — I believe  it  is  greatly  owing  to  the  parties 
be£S  ^ oppressed.  They  were  so  harrassed  before  that  they  were  broken. 

4“  wif * WaS  ^®^oro  ^ under  the  courts? — Yes,  that  was  partly  the  cause,  I understand. 

'”lo  superintends  the  property  under  the'  courts  ? — It  is  a very  small  property  : the 
receiver  c°Ilect8  the  rent;  he  does  nothing  to  give  redress. 

they  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — For  the  most  part,  in  my  parish, 

49.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  im- 
p ovement  of  their  farms  ? — It  has  the  effect  of  preventing  them  making  the  improve- 

eJla  ^otdd  otherwise  make  in  reclaiming  waste  lands. 

, • By  whom  are  the  improvements  generally  effected ; is  it  by  the  tenants,  or  the  land-  * 

lords  ?-By  the  tenants.  6 * 

asri  ' . “®».any  system  on  any  of  the  properties  in  your  parish,  in  which  the  landlord 
has  ^ 1Q  b .“nS  houses,  or  draining  lands  ? — There  is  one  property  where  the  landlord- 
jJST  assistance  in  that  way.  It  is  not  going  on  now ; it  was  done  some  years  ago. 
was  r 611  ProPI^et.or  d-oes  not  live  there  ; he  is  dead.  The  plan  ho  adopted  was  : — There 
an  mountain. ; the  tenants  held  at  will ; they  had  no  leases,  and  he  never  allowed 
him  a°f  iet’  aud  a man  au(i  leaving  two  sons,  one  son  was  put  out,  and  he  gave 

at  the  6W>  aC/es  b°g>  and  let  him  reclaim  it ; he  gave  it  him  rent  free  for  some  years,  and  •• 
assWo,?nd  i a few  years  he  sent  a valuator  to  estimate  it,  and  fix  a rent  upon  it.  He  gave 
““race  also  to-tbe  building  of  houses  iu  those  places. 
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52.  Is  there  any  system  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  ?— Very  little 
except  where  a poor  man  is  reduced  to  that  degree  thatjie  gets  into  arrear,  and  is  obliged 
to  sell  his  title ; but  that  is  very  rare. 

53.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  here,  or  any  ejectment  of  the  tenants  to 
enlarge  the  farms  *?— Very  little.  There  is  one  very  large  townland,  the  property  of  Lord 
Lucan,— the  tenants  were  ejected,  possession  was  taken  in  May,  and  they  apprehend  he 
intends  a consolidation  there  ; but  it  has  not  taken  place  yet. 

54.  Is  that  an  ejectment  in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  an  old  lease  ?— Yes : not 
immediately  at  the  expiration  of  it ; it  expired  some  time  back.  But  it  is  a case,  I think  it 
right  to  state,  of  peculiar  hardship.  There  were  about  fifty  tenants  upon  the  townland  of 
Treenagleragh,  of  332  acres : the  tenants  held  direct  under  Lord  Lucan  ; they  were  noticed 
last  November  to  quit  in  May : they  were  tenants-at-will  for  some  time  before.  The  object, 
I dare  say,  was  to  divide  the  land,  because  they  held  in  common.  The  bailiff  came  to  demand 
possession  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  they  all  gave  peaceable  possession.  It  was  taken  in  a 
very  oppressive  way,  and  they  were  obliged  to  put  out  every  thing  they  had  in  the  cabin, 
and  their  potatoes,  and  every  thing  they  had,  and  even  the  fixtures ; and  there  is  a great 
failure  in  the  potato  crop  upon  that  townland,  and  I hear  the  people  say  it  is  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  potatoes  being  left  out  for  a week  or  five  days.  They  were  put  out, 
and  were  obliged  to  purchase  locks  to  put  upon  the  cabins.  They  were  kept  out  five  days  • 
they  were  kept  out  in  the  field  for  five  days.  The  first  of  May  was  Wednesday,  and*  on 
Friday,  Mr.  Ormsby,  residing  at  Castlebar,  I went  to  him,  and  the  answer  was,  he  could 
not  come  till  the  Monday  ; and  on  Monday  he  came,  and  re-admitted  them  as  caretakers.  The 
great  hardship  is,  that  he  might  have  admitted  them  as  caretakers  the  first  day,  instead  of 
keeping  them  out  so  long  a time. 

55.  They  were  admitted  as  caretakers? — Yes,  at  £3  an  acre. 

56.  Had  there  been  any  proposal  to  do  that  before  ? — No,  I believe  not ; with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  case,  where  an  old  woman  was  dying ; she  did  not  give  up  possession  on  that 
day ; and  there  were  one  or  two  more  who  thought  they  should  not  get  the  land,  and  they 
kept  possession. 

57.  Have  they  been  ejected  since  ? — No ; no  step  has  been  taken  since,  but  they  think 
there  will. 

58.  You  believe  the  purpose  of  the  ejectment  is  the  squaring  their  farms  ? — Yes,  I think 
it  is.  Lord  Lucan  told  me  he  intended  to  have  the  land  squared ; but  it  is  the  keeping 
them  out  unnecessarily  for  that  length  of  tune,  that  is  the  great  hardship. 

59.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Yes,  it  does,  in  some 
places  where  the  tenants  have  leases,  and  in  other  places  at  will.  It  is  allowed  by  the 
landlords.  In  other  places  it  is  not  allowed,  but  most  of  them  do  not  interfere. 

60.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause,  and  what  are  the  effects  ? — The  cause  is  want  of 
employment,  or  want  of  any  other  means  of  support,  except  possessing  a little  land. 

61.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  people  themselves  ? — I think  if  not 
checked  and  allowed  to  go  on  in  an  unlimited  manner,  it  will  have  a bad  effect,  it  divides 
the  holdings  so  small. 

62.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  landyouthink  a family  can  well  support  themselves  upon 
by  agriculture,  at  a reasonable  rent  ? — If  the  landis  good,  they  could  do  it  on  about  three  acres. 

63.  Without  labour  or  support  from  any  other  quarter  ? — Yes ; in  some  cases  they  would 
be  content  enough  to  have  three  acres  of  land. 

64.  Do  you  think  they  could  rear  a family  upon  it,  without  any  assistance  from  labour  ?— 
When  I said  three  acres  I said  the  minimum,  and  when  it  is  good  land  ; from  that  to  ten  acres. 
• 65.  Is  the  subdivision  of  land  permitted  by  the  landlords,  or  what  means  do  they  take 
to  prevent  it  ? — I do  not  hear  that  they  interfere  ; others  prevent  it.  There  is  one  that  I 
know  prevents  it, — Mr.  Ormsby : he  does  it  very  effectually ; he  will  not  let  them  do  it,  or 
build  an  office  without  his  consent. 

66.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  holders  of  farms,  do  you  think  that  the  holders 
of  large  farms  are  getting  better  than  they  were  ? — There  are  no  farms  larger  than  fifteen 
acres,  that  I know  of ; very  few  so  large. 

67.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenantry,  do  you  think  that  they  are  getting  richer  in  the 
world  ? — No,  I think  not ; on  the  contrary. 

68.  Are  the  labourers  getting  any  better  off? — Not  that  class  termed  labourers,  hut  there 
are  very  few  under  that  name  ; they  generally  hold  land.  Mr.  Ormsby  has  some  of  his  land 
set  to  labourers  at  the  same  rent  as  any  other  tenant,  and  they  are  obliged  to  work  when 
called  upon  at  any  period  of  the  year,  at  6d.  a day,  without  diet ; and  some  of  them 
have  to  come  a distance  of  a mile,  and  if  he  refuses  when  called  on  at  the  most  pressing 
time  for  his  own  business,  he  is  fined  1.?.,  and  his  crop  is  distrained  to  make  him  pay  the 
fine  of  Is.  This  is  a case  that  would  show  the  general  effect  of  holding  at  will ; it  gives 
him  an  opportunity  of  exercising  a good  deal  of  tyranny,  if  so  disposed. 

69.  How  much  land  does  he  generally  give  a labourer  ? — I think  he  gives  the  same  quan- 
tity as  to  other  tenants.  He  sets  the  land  and  gives  the  same  quantity  to  them  all.  nut 
in  some  villages  they  are  obliged  to  work. 

_ 70.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  through  the  district  ? — Sixpence  a day,  wit  ou 
diet.  The  best  proof  of  that  is,  that  the  contractors  on  the  public  roads  can  get  any  num  c 
they  choose,  and  that  in  the  hurried  season.  The  people  come  two  or  three  miles  to  wor 
at  those  wages,  and  messengers  come  that  distance  with  their  dinners.  That  is  what  mat 
it  necessary  for.. the  people  to  go  to  England  for  the  harvest. 

71.  Does  a large  proportion  of  the  labouring  classes  go  to  England  ?t— Yes- 
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72.  Can  you  state  what  they  usually  bring  home ? — Some  that  can  go  early  in  the  season 
for  the  hay  harvest,  and  can  remain  there  the  whole  season,  in  a good  year  might  bring  £4 
or  £5  home  ; a person  going  to  the  harvest  alone,  from  £2  to  £3. 

73.  What  becomes  of  their  wives  and  families  in  then-  absence  ?— They  remain  in  the 
houses  attending  to  their  little  crop. 

74.  Does  the  cou-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — It  does. 

75'  What  is  the  usual  sum  given  for  land  for  potatoes  ?— From  £6  to  £8  generally,  but 
in  some  instances  so  high  as  £10,  where  the  land  is  very  good. 

76.  What  description  of  land  is  it ; has  it  been  long  in  pasture  ?— It  is  generally  very 
rich ; part  of  the  land  held  by  graziers. 

77.  Is  the  land  let  at  £6  manured  ? — Yes ; unless  it  is  so  much  in  heart  they  can  get  a 
crop  without  it. 

75.  What  is  the  usual  condition  of  the  houses  and  the  diet  of  the  small  farmers  ? Their 

diet  is  potatoes,  and  some  of  them  have  milk — a great  many  not. 

79.  As  to  their  bedding,  have  they  generally  bedsteads,  or  do  they  sleep  on  the  floor  ? 

In  many  instances,  they  have  not  bedsteads. 

80.  At  what  average  rent  does  Mr.  Ormsby  let  these  small  holdings  ? — From  £l  5s.  to 
£l  10s. 

81.  What  is  the  average  value  in  the  country  of  that  land  ? — The  same. 

82.  He  does  not  give  them  a benefit  by  those  means  ? — No. 

83.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages,  and  in  what  have  they  originated  ? No ; not 

anv  in  the  last  ten  years. 

84.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  instance, 
are  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  the  estates  of  small,  taking  them 
as  a class  ? — As  regards  my  own  parish,  I do  not  know  how  I can  answer  that.  The  largest 
proprietor  in  it  is  Lord  Lucan.  That  is  generally  the  worst  managed,  and  there  is  great 
oppression  on  the  people.  Sir  Compton  Domville’s,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  best. 

85.  What  duties  do  the  agents  perform  ? — Generally  speaking,  no  other  than  to  collect 
the  rent-. 

86.  Are  there  fees  on  collecting  or  enforcing  the  rent  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  are, 
except  what  the  drivers  get  for  driving. 

87.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  and  November. 

88.  "What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  the  government  or  poor 
law  valuations  ? — Taking  all  the  burdens,  the  county  cess,  the  tithe  rent-charge,  the  poor 
rate,  and  the  quit  rent,  it  is  about  8s.  an  acre.  The  county  cess  alone  is  35.  an  acre  ; the 
tithe  rent-charge  from  Is-.  6il.  to  2.9.  Then  there  is  poor  rate,  which  is  variable. 

89.  Is  it  the  custom  iu  this  country  to  leave  the  tenant  to  pay  the  quit  rent? — Yes,  in 
most  places  it  is ; and  it  is  very  oppressive,  for  the  coats  are  much  more  than  the  quit  rent. 
They  let  it  run  for  some  years,  and  the  costs  amount  to  four  times  more  than  the  rent. 

90.  Do  any  costs  arise  if  it  is  paid  when  asked  ? — No  ; hut  the  people  have  to  go  to  the 
office  to  pay  it  on  a certain  day  ; and  if  they  do  not  do  it  then,  expenses  are  incurred. 

91.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — The  poverty  and  miserable  condition 
of  the  people  appear  to  me  to  be  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes.  First,  tho  exorbitantly  high 
rents  and  other  burdens  on  lands ; and  the  second,  the  want  of  employment,  or  a remunera- 
tive price  for  labour.  Rents  are  at  an  average  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  higher  than  the 
government  or  poor  law  valuations ; in  some  instances  cent,  per  cent.  I allude  to  the  poor 
law  valuation  merely.  I do  not  know  the  government  valuation ; and  I allude  to  the  late 
settings.  The  other  burdens,  such  as  county  cess,  tithe  rent-charge,  poor  rate,  quit  rent, 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  8s.  per  acre.  The  county  cess,  which  is  collected  twice  a year, 
presses  with  peculiar  severity  in  summer ; so  much  so,  that  people  are  often  obliged,  in  order 
to  meet  that  demand,  to  sell  the  potatoes  they  require  for  their  own  use,  and  in  consequence 
to  purchase  meal  at  a usurious  rate  of  interest,  so  high  as  fifty  per  cent.  The  second  cause 
of  distress  is  the  want  of  employment  and  low  rate  of  wages.  The  very  highest  rate  of 
wages  at  any  time  iu  this  parish  is  6rf.  per  day,  without  diet ; and  even  at  that  low  rate, 
constant  employment  cannot  be  procured.  The  contractors  of  public  roads  can  have  any 
number  they  please  at  that  rate,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  people  to  come  to  work  a dis- 
tance of  two  or  three  miles  from  their  homes,  so  that  a messenger  must  he  sent  that  distance 
to  each  with  his  meals.  It  is  the  want  of  demand  for  labour  that  causes  so  many  to  go  annually 
oEnglandfor  the  harvest,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  with  certain  injury  to  their  health,  and 
l tear  to  their  morals.  In  some  districts  of  this  parish,  at  an  average,  I believe  nine-tenths 
ot  the  male  adult  population  go  there  every  year.  There  is  scarcely  a house  which  there 
*fe  not  ®ome  gone  from  it,  the  younger  men  particularly.  Besides  the  fatigue  and  hardship 
they  undergo,  their  own  tillage  is  necessarily  neglected ; and  in  very  many  instances,  they 
contract  disease,  which  renders  them  unable  to  work  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring.  It  is 

e necessity  that  compels  them  to  go.  If  they  got  even  moderate  remuneration  for  their 
our  at  home  they  would,  of  course,  prefer  it.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  what  is  wanted  is 
munerative  employment  for  the  people,  and  the  question  is  how  it  may  be  given.  The 
plest  and  best  mode  of  doing  so  appears  to  me  to  be  to  give  the  holders  of  small  farms 
security  of  tenure,  or  at  least  to  secure  to  them  remuneration  for  their  labour,  particularly  in 
e reclaiming  of  waste  lands.  I am  convinced,  that  if  the  people  had  sufficient  tenure,  and 
on  the  terminatiou  of  their  tenure  they  were  entitled  to  compensation  for  all  the  valuable 
J— 3 they  would  have  made,  labour  would  he  enhanced,  the  waste  lands  would  bo 
gut  mto  cultivation,  the  necessity  of  going  to  seek  wages  to  England  would  be  removed, 
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and  the  general  condition  of  the  people,  both  physical  and  moral,  would  be  improved  beyond 
calculation.  I made  it  my  business,  in  the  last  fortnight,  to  inquire  in  those  districts  where 
they  go  most  to  England  from ; and  I understood,  if  they  could  have  the  benefit  of  the  im- 
provements  requisite  in  the  district,  they  would  stay  at  home  reclaiming  these  mountains, 
and  turning  them  to  good  land. 

92.  If  they  bring  back  £4  or  £5,  would  not  the  loss  of  that  be  very  serious  ?— But  on 
the  other  hand  it  must  be  taken  into  the  account  that  there  is  great  loss  sustained  in  the 
want  of  cultivation  of  their  cwn  land,  and  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  raise  money  at  a 
ruinous  rate  to  enable  them  to  defray  their  expenses  in  going.  With  respect  to  the  recla- 
mation of  waste  lands.  I may  state  that  some  land  was  let  fifteen  years  ago  upon  a lease  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  the  tenants  have  since  then  reclaimed,  I am  informed  and  believe,  eight 
acres.  The  lease  has  dropped ; it  was  only  granted  by  a middleman,  and  his  interest  has 
ceased  in  those  eight  acres : and  those  eight  acres  have  been  surveyed.  Upon  Lord  Lucan's 
property,  I believe,  and  am  informed,  forty  acres  have  been  reclaimed  that  were  quite  use- 
less before,  and  only  fit  for  snipes.  The  next  mode  of  procuring  employment  which  f 
would  recommend,  would  be  the  carrying  on,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  public  works 
of  utility,  such  as  canals,  railroads,  inland  navigatiou ; also  the  mailing  and  repairing,  by 
government,  of  public  roads  and  bridges,  and  all  works  which,  at  present,  are  done  at  the 
charge  of  the  county.  The  people  would  be  thus  advantageously  employed  during  the 
summer  months,  when  employment  is  most  required ; and  the  county  cess,  which  now 
presses  so  heavily  on  the  poor,  would  either  he  entirely  done  away  with,  or,  at  least,  con- 
siderably lightened.  The  introduction  into  the  country,  and  the  encouragement  of  manu- 
factories, would  afford  employment  to  the  surplus  population,  enhance  the  value  of  labour, 
check  the  unclue  competition  for  land,  and  bring  rents  to  their  proper  level.  It  is  the 
undue  competition  for  land,  from  its  being  so  necessary  in  the  country,  which  raises  the 
price.  They  have  no  alternative  ; if  they  have  not  land,  they  must  beg.  And  with  respect 
to  the  county  cess,  it  would  be  clesirable  if  it  was  changed ; it  presses  very  heavily  upon 
them ; the  drivers  charge  fees  in  every  instance,  and  the  tenants  would  prefer  to  pay  twice 
the  amount  in  the  shape  of  rent,  rather  than  to  pay  that  cess.  I have  known  in  summer 
time  it  is  doubled  on  them,  by  the  necessity  of  raising  money  by  usurious  means ; and  at 
this  particular  season,  they  cannot  even  procure  food  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

93.  Have  you  any  thing  further  you  wish  to  add  ? — There  are  two  things  I wish  to 
mention.  One  is  about  the  covenants  in  leases.  It  is  the  practice  in  my  parish  in  general 
that  the  amnll  tenants  are  hound  to  give  a certain  number  of  days’  work  in  the  year.  All 
the  tenants  are  obliged  to  do  twelve  days’  work  in  the  year ; that  presses  with  great  hard- 
ship upon  them : however  small  the  holding  is,  they  are  called  upon  to  give  it,  and  some- 
times it  is  most  inconvenient  to  them. 

94.  Do  you  speak  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  system  of  duty  work  goes  on?— 
It  was  a middleman  that  did  it  this  year.  Mr.  Knox  is  the  landlord,  and  there  will  be  a 
new  setting  there  soon.  There  is  another  practice,  of  the  tenants  being  obliged  to  give 
fowl  and  chickens,  which  is  kept  up  now. 

95.  Is  that  also  in  the  case  of  a middleman  ? — It  is  in  the  case  of  a head  landlord. 

96.  Is  that  in  the  old  leases  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

97.  When  the  landlord  is  not  resident,  by  whom  is  the  duty  in  value,  or  duty  in  work 
exacted  ? — Sometimes  the  landlord  appoints  a driver,  and  pays  the  driver  in  that  way. 
Another  tiring  is  as  to  the  effect  that  the  grazing  farms  have  upon  the  employment  of 
labour.  I have  a case  to  show  the  bad  effect,  and  that  they  are  very  much  diminishing 
labour : — There  was  a farm  where  nine  tenants  were  ejected  two  years  ago  : they  were  more 
substantial,  I think,  than  the  generality  of  them ; they  had  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  all  m 
tillage : and  those  nine  tenants  were  ejected.  I should  say  from  forty  to  fifty  persons  were 
employed : they  have  all  been  removed,  and  they  have  only  one-half  now. 

98.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  those  families  ? — They  were  not  very  destitute, 
they  were  good  solvent  tenants ; they  took  land  very  dear.  Some  of  them,  three  or  four 
of  them,  took  land  in  my  parish  at  £l  15s.  the  acre,  and  had  to  pay  a yew’s  fine-  The 
cause  of  the  ejectment  was  supposed  to  he  this — the  landlord  was  a middleman,  be  had 
only  one  life  in  it,  and  he  was  afraid  to  continue  them  in  the  land  lest  they  would  bid 
against  him. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Thomas  Dillon , esq.,  sworn  and  examined: 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ballaghaderreen,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A merchant ; that  is  my  principal  occupation.  I am  also 
engaged  in  farming  on  a small  scale. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — About  forty  acres  in  my  own  hands. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — The  neighbourhood  ol  hai- 
laghaderreen  is  the  place  I know  best,"  but  I am  well  acquainted  with  a district  of  forty  miles 
square  ; I have  some  property  near  Athlone,  and  I have  an  establishment  at  Ballina,  wmen 
brings  me  through  the  country,  and  causes  my  knowledge  to  he  more  extensive;  so  tin 
the  district  of  forty  miles  square  would  he  about  the  extent  of  the  district. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  principally  tillage  land,  or  arfb 

grazing  farms? — I think  it- is  principally  tillage  land;  but  there  are  some  large 
farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roscommon,  in  the  direction  where  I have  some  property 
my  own,  and  I have  frequently  been  in  the  habit  of  going  there.  . 9__ 

6.  Over  the  district  is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise . — 
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I think  it  is  improving,  but  I think  very  slightly.  I think  they  seem  to  have  admitted  alight  24 th  July  1844 
dawns  of  improvement,  but  not  at  all  with  any  spirit.  

7.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district,  and  what  lias  453. 
been  their  effect?— We  have  a farming  society  at  Ballagliadcrreen,  of  which  I happen  to  be  Thomaa  Dill°".  **q. 
secretary;  and  we  have  had  a fanning  society  at  Castlerea,  of  which  I am  a member, 

comprising  the  poor  law  union ; but  I understand  the  Castlerea  Farming  Society  has 
ceased  its  operations  for  want  of  support ; and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  our  society  at  BaUagh- 
aderreen  is  likely  to  meet  the  same  fate.  We  have  established  a model  farm  in  Balla°-hader- 
reen,  and  we  have  boys  in  training  there,  and  we  have  found  immense  benefit  from  it  • but 
the  thing  does  not  appeal*  to  be  taken  up  spiritedly. 

8.  Do  you  mean  by  the  farmers,  or  the  landed  proprietors  ?— It  is  not  at  all  taken  up  by 
the  landed  proprietors,  and  the  farmers  are  very  slow  in  adopting  it.  But  the  mode  we 
adopted  was,  to  take  the  sons  of  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  as  apprentices.  We  have 
six  of  those  in  the  house,  and  they  are  taught  the  farming  operations  on  a small  scale. 

They  are  bound  for  two  years,  and  we  hope  as  soon  as  they  leave  their  apprenticeships  they 
will  go  back  to  their  own  homes,  and  introduce  this  new  system.  1 J 

9.  How  long  has  the  school  been  in  operation  ? — Two  years. 

10.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — About  ten  acres. 

11.  What  payment  do  you  expect  with  every  lad  ?— We  take  them  without  any  fee 
simply  taking  their  labour  for  two  years,  and  we  give  them  clothing  and  diet. 

12.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  support  that?— The  accounts  have  been  very  badly  kept. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we  have  applied  to  twenty-five  landed  proprietors  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood for  assistance  towards  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  we  have  never  had  a single 
answer  from  one. 

13-  Are  they  mostly  absentees  ?— Yes,  they  are.  I have  been  the  manager  of  a loan 
fund  m Ballaghaderreen,  under  the  Loan  Fund  Board  in  Dublin,  assisted  by  Mr.  Strickland, 
who  is  in  a very  bad  state  of  health,  and  on  the  Continent.  But  we  had  been  working  this 
loan  fund,  and  from  that  we  thought  of  establishing  this  school.  We  called  a meeting,  and 
appointed  a president  and  vice-president,  and  went  through  the  forms  to  give  the  thi’no-  a 
colour,  to  show  that  it  was  not  a job  ; and  I myself  wrote,  enclosing  a printed  form  of  reso- 
lutions, and  sent  it  to  every  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood,  except  Lord  Dillon,  whose 
agent  took  an  active  part  in  forming  the  society,  and  not  a single  answer  did  we  get  from 
any  one,  even  acknowledging  the  letter. 

14.  Have  you  any  resident  proprietors  ? — Very  few  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  have  a 
few  what  are  called  resident  farmers,  respectable  people  ; they  have  assisted,  and  paid  their 
subscription,  each  man  his  pound.  We  got  £15  in  that  way ; then  we  collected  a few 
shillings  from  the  poor  people  who  were  to  derive  the  benefit.  We  sent  two  boys  to  be 
trained  at  the  model  farm  in  Dublin,  and  we  got  them  back  in  two  years,  and  put  at  the 
head  of  the  thing  one  of  the  boys  from  the  neighbourhood,  to  avoid  any  prejudice  of  intro- 
ducing a stranger  or  a Scotchman ; we  paid  a fine  with  him,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of 
the  establishment,  hoping  we  should  receive  support  from  the  proprietors  in  the  neigh- 


15.  Y ho  are  the  principal  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood? — Lord  DiHon  is  one,  and 
Lord  De  hreyne  is  another ; those  are  the  principal  ones.  Mr.  Waldron,  of  Dublin,  is 
another.  Then  Mr.  William  Murphy  is  a large  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood.  Then 
there  is  a large  property  in  chancery,  at  Edmonstown. 
lo.  Is  that  the  property  of  a minor? — Yes. 

^ you  apply  to  the  Chancellor? — Yes,  we  applied  to  the  Chancellor,  or  to  the 
eceiver,  but  the  receiver  appeared  to  me  to  have  been  opposed  to  it. 

.'  e you  aware  whether  there  are  any  considerations  connected  with  politics  or 
heli?011  wfuc“.  ln“uce.^  flie  neighbours  not  to  join  in  supporting  this  establishment? — I 
Je  no, , ~'0  possible  cause  could  have  occurred  on  that  account  unknown  to  me,  where 
^°1  qlC  ir  0U^(1  an^  e®3Ct  preventing  the  landlords  taking  a part  in  it. 
m • ' ■ a+]e  y°u  formed  an  estimate  of  what  amount  of  subscriptions  would  enable  you  to 
man  ^1  6 , school  ? — No,  we  did  not  get  into  any  regular  estimate.  The  young 

to  me  +1,  ?VG  teac  . *he  b°ys,  as  well  as  instructing  them  in  agriculture.  It  would  appear 
comme  a , a very  trifling  subscription  would  be  quite  sufficient.  The  establishment  was 
neio'hlin  CCi  Up°U  a ver-?  sma-b  scale,  and  it  was  with  a view  to  induce  the  people  in  the 
comfort  *1  *°  corarnence  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  to  give  them  a taste  for 

built  w iT  mUSt  say  *bat  Mr.  Strickland,  the  agent  for  Lord  Dillon,  got  a good  house 
verv  la  6 ex?ec^ec^  t°  receive  the  value  of  the  buildings.  I believe  he  did  receive  a See  Mr.  Strickland's 
6™1  trom  this  very  loan  fund,  which  he  appropriated  to  the  expense  of  building  St,?u%en!l  , 
forward  wi+iJ  happened  to  know  he  received  £70  from  the  Loan  Fund  Board.  He  came  ppe>  IX  ’ °" 
subscribed  ° & hlahn,  and  I resisted  it  upon  the  ground  that  Lord  Dillon  had  not 


subscribed  V.  anci  i resisted  it  upon  tiie  ground  tnat  JLord  union  naa  not 

scatter  thr  Fn +i  ^ — *hat  he  was  receiving  all  the  benefit  that  we  were  endeavouring  to 
and  I refus'd*  country,  and  we  had  never  had  an  account  of  what  he  intended  to  pay, 
but  I sent  f ■ t0  ^ secon(*  instalment  of  money  to  pay  the  expense  of  this  house ; 


“Ut  I sent  f , ^ hv/wuuu.  jiiOLiiiiuen  l ux  money  iu  pay  iuc  o.vpciiou  ox  txuo  uuu® , 

me  to  the  T°rWv  i recomPendation  of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  who  voted  against 
pleased  wiBi°+?  • Un.  ®oar(b  hi  Dublin,  and  they  refused  to  give  any  money,  and  I was  quite 
'distributed  ' if  T*6W  case — **  was  quite  right.  The  surplus  profits  ought  to  be 
buildings  ^ cllaritable  purposes  to  benefit  the  poor,  and  not  to  aid  in  agricultural 

more  produeK  C0^Slcler  ^at  there  is  much  land  in  the  neighbourhood  that  might  be  made 
Part  if  ^ huproved  system  of  husbandry  ?— Yes,  an  immense  quantity — the 
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14th  July,  1844.  -whole  face  of  the  country.  It  is  altogether,  if  I may  use  the  expression,  in  a state  of  nature'; 
it  is  altogether  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man. 

*53.  2 1 . Is  it  of  a quality  to  afford  opportunities  for  improvement  ?— Yes.  The  people  merely 

Thomas  Dillon,  esq.  gow  ^ mucll  cr0p  as  bring  them  over  to  the  next  season,  and  as  much  com  as  will  paV 
the  rent,  and  they  go  over  to  England  to  earn  as  much  as  will  buy  the  clothing  of  the 
children,  as  much  as  they  want ; but  if  they  can  secure  a cabin  and  potatoes,  that  is  their 
great  aim.  I was,  in  a great  measure,  the  person  who  forced  on  the  whole  establishment 
of  the  thing ; but  the  thing  is  not  going  on  as  I would  wish. 

22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — They  generally  hold  at  will ; 
there  are  some  few  leases,  but  very  few : they  generally  hold  at  will,  with  the  understand- 
ing. on  Lord  Dillon’s  estate,  from  one  letting  to  another,  that  each  letting  is  to  continue 
twenty-one  years ; but  they  have  no  lease. 

23.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  improvement  of  their  farms?— 
Very  bad. 

24.  By  whom  are  the  improvements  on  the  lands  or  buildings  effected ; by  the  landlord, 
or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenant. 

25.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  by  the  landlord  ? — The  only  assistance  I ever  knew  to 
be  given  was  timber  for  thatched  houses.  I believe  at  Loughglinn  they  give  the  tenants  a 
quantity  of  fir  timber,  sufficient  to  cover  their  houses  ; but  nothing  else. 

26.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
graziers  are  getting  richer  in  the  world,  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— I 
do  not  think  that  they  are. 

27.  Is  the  class  of  large  holders  of  tillage  farms  getting  better  ? — Certainly  not. 

28.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  more  wealthy  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

29.  Is  there  a labouring  class,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  of  the  small  direct 
holders  under  the  landlords  ? — In  the  small  towns.  In  the  town  where  I live  there  are  a 
few  labourers  ejected  from  farms,  who  have  been  obliged  to  come  into  the  town  and  live; 
they  live  by  day  labour,  and  their  condition  is  the  lowest  that  can  be.  I think  it  is  very 
bad,  indeed. 

30.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  that  low  condition  ? — I think  it  arises  alto- 
gether from  the  want  of  the  proper  direction  of  the  energies  of  the  people  themselves : that 
is  my  view  of  the  case.  I have  been  frequently  considering  the  thing,  and  it  appears  to  me 
to  arise  from  the  want  of  a proper  direction,  and  putting  them  right.  It  is  just  like  har- 
nessing horses ; if  they  are  badly  harnessed,  they  will  not  pull  well — and  the  people  all 
seem  to  be  badly  harnessed.  It  seems  to  me  to  commence  with  the  landlords,  it  then 
reaches  the  middlemen,  and  goes  down  to  the  humblest  man  hi  society ; they  seem  to  be 
all  going  wrong. 

31.  In  what  manner  do  they  appear  to  you  to  be  going  wrong? — They  appear  to  me 
perfectly  indiffereut  about  their  comforts  or  their  farms,  and  they  appear  to  be  disposed 
more  to  idleness. 

32.  What  class  do  you  speak  of? — All  of  them ; it  begins  with  the  top,  and  there  seems 
to  he  a great  want  of  exertion.  It  strikes  me  that  that  is  the  great  want — that  all  the 
legislation  in  the  world  will  not  cure  it. 

33.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  it  ? — If  the  land  was  properly  divided,  and  proper 
fences  made,  that  each  man  had  what  he  could  understand  to  be  his  own  portion  cut  out 
for  him,  and  he  was  fairly  rented,  not  too  high,  and  saw  a prospect  of  getting  on  in  the 
world,  it  would  induce  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  improve  Ins  circumstances.  If  the  thing 
entered  into  his  mind,  he  has  abundant  means  for  the  labour  of  his  children  and  the  labour 
of  his  wife,  who  seems  to  be  going  to  ruin ; they  wotild  come  to  his  aid  in  this  way,  and 
raise  him  immediately  from  his  present  state  of  degradation  and  poverty.  I may  say  what 
is  wanted  is  to  put  him  in  the  right  way. 

34.  Do  you  think  that  teaching  is  requisite  to  give  that  stimxdus  ? — I think  so,  decidedly, 
and  remuneration  for  the  improvements  of  the  tenants  when  ejected  would  be  most  impor- 
tant, then  they  would  learn  to  make  improvements ; and  much  more  difficult  it  would  he 
for  the  landlord  to  eject  him,  because  he  must  pay  for  them : and  I think  that  the  land- 
lord would  be  benefited  more  than  any  body  else  in  the  country.  The  landlord  would  have 
his  rent  secured  to  him  without  the  necessity  of  drivers,  and  keepers,  and  a staff  to  collect 
his  rent ; he  would  have  his  rent  secured  to  "him. 

35.  Have  you  considered  at  all  in  what  manner  such  an  arrangement  as  you  have  sug- 
gested could  be  effected  as  to  improvements  ? — The  only  way  that  occurs  to  me  would,  be 
to  employ  the  county  surveyor  to  re-model  the  whole  of  the  system  of  county  surveying, 
and  then  to  put  the  thing  into  the  hands  of  the  county  surveyor,  under  a hoard  in  Dublin. 
If  there  could  be  any  thing  of  that  kind  done,  putting  it  under  some  competent  board,  it 
strikes  me  you  have  got  a sufficient  staff  of  officers  at  present  in  each  county  in  Ireland, 
without  adding  to  the  number,  to  carry  out  a well  digested  plan  of  that  kind ; and  in  my 
opinion  it  would  enable  the  people  to  pay  the  enormous  cesses  that  the  county  business  is 
entailing  upon  them,  because  the  surveyor's  services  would  be  useful  to  the  county,  an 
instead  of  being  the  agents  of  the  grand  jury  to  carry  out  jobs,  they  would  become  useftu 
men,  set  to  survey  the  country. 

36.  Looking  to  the  general  knowledge  you  have  of  the  country,  do  you  conceive  that  the 
tenants  would  have  any  advantage  in  executing  improvements  such  as  you  have  suggeste  , 
which  the  landlords  have  not?— Yes,  I do  ; I consider  that  they  would  have  considerable 
facilities  for  making  those  improvements  : because  I always  observe  that  where  landlor  s 
or  public  companies  have  undertaken  large  works  of  any  kind,  that. those  works  hftfo 
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generally  failed  of  being  remunerative,  and  I attribute  it  to  tbe  wasteful  outlay  that  takes 
place  in  carrying  out  their  views.  Whereas  the  tenants  themselves,  if  they  got  their  portion 
of  land  each  to  himself,  they  could  carry  out  the  same  improvements,  with  comparatively  no 
outlay,  inasmuch  as  their  families  and  themselves  would  be  always  upon  the  spot,  and 
could'  avail  themselves  of  idle  times  and  occasional  hours  to  do  those  things  that  would 
cost  the  landlord  or  a public  company  an  immense  sum  of  money.  It  appears  to  rue  that 
an  agricultural  education  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  people.  1 have  been 
constantly  endeavouring  to  urge  the  people  on  to  try  green  crops.  They  appeared  to  be 
impressed  with  a notion  that  it  was  impossible,  in  consequence  of  their  cattle  going  over  it 
during  the  winter ; but  properly  dividing  and  fencing  the  land  would  be  an  answer  to 
that  objection. 

37.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes — as,  for 
example,  are  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  thau  those  of  small,  or  the 

reverse  ? It  would  be  very  difficult  to  strike  out  any  line  between  them,  for  they  all  seem 

to  me  to  be  so  very  badly  managed.  The  agent  seems  to  confine  himself  to  the  fact  of 
getting  rent ; and  I scarcely  know  an  instance  where  the  landlord  takes  any  trouble  about 
improving  the  land. 

38.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  any  better  footing  upon  which  agents  might 
be  placed  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  good  tiling  if  agents  were  not  allowed  to  bold'  tbe 
commission  of  the  peace.  It  would  make  them  men  of  business,  and  they  ought  to  be  men 
of  business,  instead  of  men  holding  the  commission  of  the  peace.  They  ought  to  confine 
their  attention  to  the  management  aud  improvement  of  the  estates  over  which  they  are 
acting  as  agents. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Luke  Collereen,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I reside  near  Currey,  in  the  comity  of  Sligo,  within  two  miles 
of  the  county  of  Mayo. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer  and  laud  surveyor. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted? — I am  perfectly  well 
acquainted,  within  ten  miles  of  my  place,  in  all  quarters  in  the  counties  of  Sligo  and  Mayo. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  principally  a tillage  district,  or  is  there  much  mountain  or 
bog? — Three-fourths  of  the  two  parishes  of  which  I speak  are  hog  and  mountain,  with  good 
facilities  for  improvement. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  the  reverse  ? — I think  there  is  an  improve- 
ment. 

6.  In  what  particulars  ? — I think  draining  is  the  principal  cause  of  all  the  improvements 
in  my  neighbourhood  ; they  gravel  and  drain.  The  land  is  very  good  for  reclaiming. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Animal  manure,  and  sometimes  sea  manure 
is  used ; it  is  carried  a very  great  distance. 

S.  What  should  you  say  was  the  greatest  distance  you  have  known  it  carried  to  any 
extent  ? — Better  than  thirty  miles : they  bring  it  from  a place  called  Tyreragh,  and  we  use 
it  very  much  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I live. 

9.  Is  it  sea-rack  or  sea  sand  ? — Not  sea  sand ; the  quantity  would  be  so  trifling  it  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  carriage  of  it. 

10.  Have  you  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district? — None. 

11.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — In  the  parish 
that  I live  in,  the  size  is  from  four  to  five  acres  in  general.  There  are  no  grazing  farms  in 
tbe  three  parishes. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  by  farmers  of  that  description  ? — Oats 
and  potatoes ; we  have  no  rotation  of  crops.  When  it  is  in  grass  there  is  a crop  of  pota- 
toes put  into  it,  and  then  two  crops  of  oats,  and  it  is  the  best  description  of  land  that  will 
produce  a second  crop  of  oats  in  the  part  where  I live : it  is  not  so  good  as  it  is  elsewhere. 

13.  W hat  is  done  after  oats  ? — It  is  let  out  again.  Lately  they  have  put  in  a few  seeds 
and  some  clover.  Those  who  do  not  hold  in  common  can  do  that ; those  who  hold  in  com- 
mon cannot  do  that. 

^sr there  much  held  in  common  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

• y.  ” -hat  is  your  opinion  about  that  mode  of  holding  ? — I think  it  a very  bad  mode.  It 
ii>  limiting  the  progress  of  a good  tenant,  even  if  he  is  inclined  to  cultivate  or  improve  his 
and.  It  nineteen  are  inclined,  among  twenty,  they  cannot  do  it  if  one  will  not  do  it.  I 

nk  more  would  be  inclined  to  improve  it  than  would  not. 

IT  T ° y^U  co^ect  an7  rent  yourself? — Yes. 

. w.t  manner,  throughout  that  district,  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valu- 
b fh — ^ sever£d  manners  in  the  neighbourhood  I live  in.  I think  it  is  more 

andl?  n^anner  which  the  landlord  lays  on  the  sum.  He  generally  gets  the  land  surveyed, 
j knows  the  quantity,  and  lays  on  the  rent ; there  is  a previous  valuation.  The 
other  c COdec*  len^  011  ^ sef  by  proposals,  but  I know  valuation  is  more  prevalent  in  the 

dQMtrtiM6  °LSe  ProPosa^s>  what  advantage  is  given  to  the  person  who  occupies ?— I 
at  wL  t l “e  ?an<;boi'd  gives  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  He  generally  gives  it  to  Ins  tenant 
. c„onsider3  a fair  price,  wherever  it  is  occupied  previously,  unless  there  is  an 
objection  to  the  person.  * . 

opposing  a gentleman  wishing  to  let  a tillage  farm,  does  he  usually  give  it  at  what 
Part  II.  b ^ 3D  2 
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lie  considers  to  be  a fair  rent  to  tbe  occupying  tenant  ?— Yes,  be  does,  at  what  be  conside 
a fair  rent.  18 


20.  You  speak  of  that  as  tbe  more  usual  practice  of  tbe  country? — I could  not  say  ft 

it  is  so,  but  where  it  is  the  case  that  is  the  mode.  I think  the  practice  latterly,  in  the  la  t 
twenty  years,  is  to  send  for  the  tenant  to  take  it  at  a certain  rent  laid  on  by  his  advise St 
who  let  him  know  the  prices — either  his  bailiff  or  agent ; be  knows  the  extent  of  the  n^’ 
perty,  and  has  a better  opportunity  of  estimating  it.  " °' 

2 1 . What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  tbe  district  ? — To  one  acre  of  sn  H 
land  in  my  neighbourhood  there  are  four  acres  of  bottom  land,  which  turns  out  bad  lan  1 
after  some  years,  without  draining.  The  best  of  land  would  be  £2 ; but  taking  in  the  usu  1 
quantity  of  inferior  land,  the  tillage  would  average  about  2 5s. 


22.  "What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect  the  40,9.  land  to  produce,  by  the  Irish 
acre  ? — I think  the  40s.  land  would  produce  ten  sacks,  on  an  average,  of  twenty-four  stone 
to  the  sack. 


23.  How  much  do  they  usually  reckon  to  be  the  common  produce  of  the  land  there  ?— 
About  from  six  to  seven  sacks  they  consider  a good  crop. 

24.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  of  the  district  bear  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations? — I have  looked  at  the  government  valuation,  and  I know  the  rents 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I think  they  are  about  thirty  per  cent,  in  my  neighbourhood 
above  the  government  valuation,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

25.  Have  you  at  all  examined  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  and 

government  valuations  are  very  nearly  the  same.  I think  one  valuation  followed  the  other- 
they  were  carried  on  by  the  same  system.  The  poor  law  valuators  made  inquiries  as  they 
saw  the  others  do,  and  followed  up  the  same  system  of  valuation.  They  did  it  more  by 
inquiries  as  to  the  other  valuation  than  any  tiling  else.  1 

26.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  in  the  neighbour- 

hood?— Some  landlords  demand  it  sooner  than  others.  Some  do  not  let  one  gale  pass 
others  let  three  gales  pass.  f ’ 

27.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  that  neighbourhood  ?— Indeed 
that  has  been  introduced  lately — in  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

28.  What  is  the  system  ? — It  serves  the  tenant  for  one  season,  the  taking  bills  in  the 
month  of  June.  If  he  accepts  a bill,  he  goes  over  to  England  and  brings  the  produce  of 
his  labour  back.  If  the  crop  was  sold  the  land  would  be  waste,  and  he  would  have  nothin" 
to  put  in  the  ground. 

29.  Is  it  the  custom  of  many  of  the  tenantry  to  join  in  a bill?— Yes,  it  is.  There  are 
many  to  make  up  a bill  of  about  £50 — from  ten  to  twelve  persons,  according  as  they  may 
have  stamps  convenient. 

30.  What  is  the  rate  of  discount  usually  charged? — From  Ad.  to  6d.  the  pound  for 
three  months,  including  stamps  and  all. 

31 . Who  pays  the  discount  ? — The  tenant ; it  is  generally  included. 

o2.  Is  it  discounted  by  the  agent  or  by  the  bank  ? — I cannot  say ; for  myself,  it  is  dis- 
counted by  the  bank.  Where  I am  in  the  habit  of  knowing  any  thing  about  it,  I hear  that 
the  agents  discount  in  other  cases. 

33.  In  the  case  you  have  put — it  is  the  case  of  a bill  passed  in  the  month  of  June— is  it 
usual  to  call  for  the  rent  in  June  ? — In  the  November  previous  to  that  it  was  due.  When 
the  tunes  were  good  it  was  called  for  in  April ; latterly,  when  the  times  have  become  bad, 
they  postpone  the  payment  to  June,  to  let  the  young  cattle  get  into  condition  upon  the 
■•'lay  grass,  and  so  part  with  them  at  the  fairs  to  greater  advantage. 

34.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— The 
loan  funds  have  only  been  established  in  my  neighbourhood  four  or  five  years,  and  some  of 
them  benefit  pretty  well  by  it ; but  the  loss  is  that  they  seldom  get  it,  because  they  are  not 
m circumstances  that  people  would  think  it  safe  to  bail  them.  I think  it  would  he  a great 
means  of  preventing  usury  if  it  could  be  established,  so  that  there  be  fimds  enough ; but 
where  it  is  not  within  ten  miles,  they  cannot  give  great  accommodation. 

35.  W hat  is  the  usual  charge  by  the  usurers  ? — The  general  mode  in  the  country  is— veiy 

lew  give  out  money ; such  as  give  out  money,  give  it  out  at  3s.  in  the  pound,  for  nine 
months  ; they  give  it  out  in  April  or  March,  and  collect  it  in  at  Christmas  ; but  they  gene- 
!a  y Sive  out  meal  or  oats,  to  be  paid  for  at  Christmas  at  the  highest  price  they  may  bring 
between  that  and  Christmas  ; and  unfortunately  there  was  a system  they  got  into— they 
use  to  give  out  meal,  and  send  out  people  (one  or  two  of  the  neighbouring  farmers)  to 
raise  the  markets,  in  order  to  claim  a higher  price  from  their  debtors.  , 

3 b.  Yvhat  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— The  usual 
mo  e is  mng,  if  they  have  stock.  While  there  is  stock,  they  generally  drive  for  their 
rent,  and  dispose  by  auction. 

37.  What  is  the  cost  of  that,  in  general,  to  the  tenant?— In  my  part  of  the  country  I 
now  no  mg  of  any  benefit  to  drivers,  nor  to  any  one  except  the  auctioneer.  The  gentle- 

man  i qo  business  for  has  seldom  occasion  to  do  it.  When  he  did  it,  he  allowed  only 
or  Id.  m the  pound  upon  the  rent. 

38.  Hoiv  is  the  driver  paid  ? — By  the  landlord, 

* frC  throughout  the  district,  is  he  not  permitted  to  take  any  thing  from  the 
stances  where  he  is.  Upon  Lord  Dillon’s  property,  the  tenantry* 

j the  agent  s fees.  There  is  the  office  fee ; and  if  they  do  not  come  in,  there  is  a driving, 

Se  te  t t0  PY  2S‘  6d'  f°r  ifc‘  There  are  pouucl  fees  beBides>  wHch  is  a set  PaIment  bj 
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40.  What  does  it  generally  amount  to  ? — It  is  generally  a cwt.  of  potatoes  given  by  tbe 
tenant,  and  the  cattle  going  ever  so  often,  you  are  not  rto  pay  any  more ; and  if  they 
do  not  go  at  all,  you  pay  the  same.  For  rent  or  trespasses,  it  is  an  old  fixed  thing  in  the 
country. 

41.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  in  the  district,  or  up  to  a particular  day? 

When  he  pays  the  rent  to  a certain  day,  he  gets  a receipt  up  to  that  day,  unless  under  the 
courts. 

42.  Do  the  tenants  hold  principally  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen  ? There 

are  very  few  middlemen  in  the  district. 

43.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  ? — Only  two  in  my  neighbourhood. 

44.  Which  are  best  managed— those  under  the  courts,  or  those  under  the  proprietors  ? 

Those  under  the  proprietors  are  best  managed. 

45.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— Unless  under  an  old  lease,  they 

hold  at  will  at  present.  I do  not  know  of  any  lease  granted  in  the  last  twenty  years,  except 
the  landlord  I live  under  and  another  gentleman.  r 

46.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  upon  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — A very  bad  effect ; nothing  can  be  worse.  I think  it  is 
equally  bad  to  the  landlord,  on  the  other  hand.  I am  aware  of  that  by  experience. 

47.  How  does  it  act  disadvantageously  to  the  landlord,  in  your  opinion  ?— Because  the 
tenant  is  negligent  in  improving  the  property. 

48.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases?— Not  at  their  present 
rents. 

49.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  in  the  houses  and  land  effected ; by  the 
landlord  or  tenant  ?— With  a few  exceptions,  by  the  tenant.  There  are  some  exceptions  in 
my  parish.  There  are  two  gentlemen  who  made  a good  deal  of  improvement  at  their  own 
expense.  One  is  draining  and  reclaiming.  There  is  Mr.  Nolan  of  Loughboy : he  did  more 
than  any  other  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  according  to  the  proportion  of  Ins  property.  He 
allowed  so  much  for  reclaiming,  and  so  much  for  draining. 

50.  Did  he  put  any  per  ceutage  upon  his  rent  in  consequence  ? — No.  He  began  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  ago,  and  he  has  not  raised  the  rent  from  what  it  was  previously.  He 
continues  it  on  in  the  same  manner.  It  was  pretty  fair  at  the  setting  previous  to  that,  and 
he  gave  this  as  a mode  of  reducing  it,  or  improving  the  land  up  to  the  rent. 

51.  Is  there  any  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  in  the  district? — Very  few;  in  some 
instances.  I saw  some  instances  of  the  kind.  The  landlord  does  not  interfere.  The  landlord 
I am  acquainted  with  sanctioned  it,  if  the  tenant  could  get  any  thing  by  it. 

52.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  you  are  acquainted  with  ? 

Very  few. 

53.  How  have  they  been  ejected  ? — There  were  only  two  instances  in  my  neighbourhood. 

" 6 were  very  fortunate  in  that  way : our  landlord  did  not  give  us  any  annoyance. 

54.  Were  either  of  those  cases  large  farms  ? — One  was  merely  a quarter  land,  and  another 
about  sixty  or  seventy  acres.  It  was  a mountain  farm,  and  it  was  improved. 

55.  Did  the  people  receive  any  remuneration? — No,  not  any. 

56.  TV  ere  there  many  individuals  removed  ? — I believe  they  amounted  in  one  instance  to 
about  fifty  or  sixty.  The  father  of  the  parties  bought  a little  farm  in  the  centre  of  a bog 
of  four  or  five  acres,  interspersed  with  moory  ground,  and  reclaimed  up  to  sixty  or  seventy 
acres.  The  life  in  the  lease  was  killed  by  accident,  and  they  were  turned  out. 

57.  Were  they  under-tenants?— No;  they  held  directly. 

58.  "What  became  of  the  land  ? — It  was  given  to  three  other  persons. 

59.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continued  ? — Subdividing  is,  but  we 
have  no  subletting.  Subdividing  is  among  families,  and  the  farms  are  reduced  to  skeletons. 

^ so6  "f  110tbblg  hut  three  or  four  acres,  or  two  acres ; a father  gives  it  to  his  daughters. 

'u  l'16  c^ass  large  farmers  improving  in  the  world  ? — There  are  very  few  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  such  as  there  are,  are  not  improving  much  at  present, 
fio  t smab  tenants  there  improving  in  their  means  ? — No;  the  contrary  is  the  truth. 
o2.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  distinguished  from  the  small  tenantry? — No;  we  have 
no  people  holding  in  the  county  who  are  only  small  farmers:  they  are  all  a class  of 
ourers,  if  they  can  get  labour,  with  two  or  three  or  four  acres ; four  acres  is  the  average 
farod  t U ne*®bbourbooc^  entirely.  If  they  had  it  for  nothing  it  would  not  support  a 

63.  What  do  you  consider  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground  upon  which  a man  depending 
pon  that  alone,  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family,  could  contrive  to  live  and  pay 
,reQ  ~ Ithink  that  no  person  can  live,  as  a Tinman  being  should  live,  comfortably,  upon 
ess  ban  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  of  land.  Less  than  that  would  not  do.  It  may  be  a 
mentary  support  from  a small  holding,  but  they  would  soon  be  as  bad  again. 

• 1 ou  speak  of  such  land  as  is  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  I speak  of  that  descrip- 
speak  ause  *en  acres  good  land  would  be  better  than  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  such  as  I 

f fi  unfS  con_acre  system  prevail  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  a little. 

Vbat 18  the  usual  rent  ? — If  a man  has  a field  of  land  like  what  I speak  of,  he  would 
S 67  W ^ £8  ; and  for  bottom  land-  or  £5. 

too  > i • d be  manure  it  for  that  ? — They  would  have  it  in  heart,  with  seven  or  eight 
jears  skin. 

69  ^0tdd  tbat  require  manure  ? — No  ; a little  burning  would  be  necessary. 

ave  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I think  the 
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turnpikes  -would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  country,  it  would  do  away  -with  a great  deal  of 
the  expense  laid  upon  the  people.  I think  turnpikes  in  the  principal  thoroughfares  would 
be  very  desirable.  Another  would  be,  to  do  away  with  the  measurement  of  the  roads  and 
rivers  in  the  farms ; for  the  landlord,  when  they  are  brought  through  his  property,  gets  the 
benefit  of  them:  they  make  it  more  valuable,  and  the  tenant  pays  enough  in  cesses  and  other 
taxes,  without  paying  rent  for  them. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  James  Harkan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Swineford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Farmer  and  shopkeeper. 

3.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm  ? — Taking  it  generally,  I have  different  farms,  about  400 
acres. 

4.  Is  it  principally  tillage  land,  or  in  grass  ? — The  greater  part  is  grazing.  I have  some 
near  the  town  in  tillage. 

5.  Is  it  principally  rough  ground,  or  meadow  and  pasture  ? — I have  a mountain  farm 
near  Newport. 

6.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  Swineford  ? — Yes. 

7.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — Very 
much,  and  very  much  required. 

8.  In  what  particulars  ? — Rather  in  the  improvement  of  waste  lands. 

9.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  hi  the  improvement  of  any  of  the  waste  lands  about 
this  place  ?— Not  lately.  There  was  some  aid  given  by  Mr.  Knox,  by  giving  them  a seven 
years’  tenure,  without  any  rent,  or  about  Is.  an  acre  ; and  after  that  I should  think  10$. 
an  acre. 

10.  What  was  the  effect  of  that ; was  there  much  improvement  ? — Not  so  much  as  he 
expected,  and  the  reason  why  I will  explain.  The  tenants  were  poor,  and  were  not  able 
to  improve  according  as  he  expected.  They  had  not  capital  to  commence  with. 

1 1.  Have  any  other  attempts  at  improvements  been  made  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — Very 
little  indeed.  But  some  drainage  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Jackson,  up  near  Ivillassan. 

12.  How  has  that  succeeded? — Well,  if  more  had  been  done. 

13.  Do  the  tenants  here  hold  in  general  on  lease,  or  at  will  ? — They  are  not  getting 
leases  lately,  but  there  are  some  old  leases.  Except  in  those  cases,  they  hold  at  will. 

14.  Do  you  think  that  the  holding  at  will  is  beneficial  to  the  tenants  ? — No  ; a tenure 
would  be  more  beneficial.  The  tenant  would  improve  the  land  better  if  he  had  a tenure. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew .] 

'The  Reverend  John  Colman,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  town  of  Swineford. 

2.  You  are  parish  priest  of  this  town  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — I have  the  union  of  two 
parishes  here.  Kilconduff  and  Meelick  are  the  names  of  them. 

4.  In  its  general  description  is  it  principally  arable  or  grazing  land  ? — Nothing  but 
arable.  The  land  is  of  an  inferior  nature,  it  is  not  good ; they  cannot  graze  on  it. 

5.  Is  the  district  very  populous  ? — Extremely  so  ; we  are  not  able  to  sustain  the  human 
stock  upon  it.  It  requires  human  industry  to  take  a subsistence  off  it,  and  by  hard  work  too. 

C.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — There  is 
scarcely  any  country  where  they  are  not  improving.  From  their  intercourse  with  England, 
they  are  beginning  to  plant  a few  green  crops,  that  they  were  not  aware  of  before,  but  the 
country  is  not  fenced.  There  is  one  gentleman  who  has  done  a good  deal  for  it,  and  he 
does  not  live  in  the  country  ; he  is  a gentleman  that  every  one  wishes  well  to,  Sir  Compton 
Domville.  He  purchased  a property  in  this  country,  and  has  done  more  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  landlords  than  has  been  done  before  in  the  last  half  century.  I have  a great  love 
for  him,  and  cherish  him  in  my  mind,  though  I do  not  know  him  ; I do  not  know  his  agent. 
I am  only  acquainted  with  his  actions,  and  they  are  of  the  best  kind. 

7.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  here  ? — They  are  of  the  smallest 
description  possible. 

8.  What  is  the  usual  size  ? — Not  more  than  five  or  six  acres. 

9-  Are  they  held  principally  in  common,  or  divided  ? — Latterly  the  landlords  endeavour 
to  divide  them.,  and  let  every  man  have  his  own  portion. 

10.  Do  you  consider  that  an  improvement? — Yes,  a great  improvement.  They  them- 
selves much  complained  of  it  at  the  commencement,  but  now  they  begin  to  tell  me  they 
are  glad  of  it. 

1 1.  Do  you  know  of  any  people  feeling  it  so  great  an  advantage  that  they  have  themselves 
proposed  to  come  forward  and  divide  ?— No,  I am  not  aware  of  that,  and  I will  tell  you  the 
reason  why  They  must  remove  the  houses  along  with  it,  and  that  is  a great  expense  to 
them,  and  they  have  but  a small  capital,  and  whatever  improvements  they  make,  the  pro- 
prietor takes  the  benefit  of  it  along  with  the  rent,  which  we  complain  of  here. 

12.  When  the  landlord  divides,  is  he  in  the  habit  of  assisting  them  in  building  their 
houses  ? — Some  do,  and  some  do  not.  Mr.  Knox,  of  Castlerea,  does  assist  the  tenant ; 
but  Mr.  Knox,  of  Summer  Hill,  does  not ; and  a great  deal  of  evil  has  happened  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Blake  Knox,  of  Summer  Hill,  lately.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  proprietor  it 
arose,— the  underlings  are  the  cause  of  all  the  evil 
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13.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  evil  ?— In  the  first  case  there  is  no  resident  agent,  and 
all  the.  business  done  by  the  underling  lias  caused  a great  deal  of  evil.  This  underline 
resides  in  the  country,  and  Mr.  Knox  requested  that  the  tenants  should  divide  their  laudsj- 
and  got  his  surveyor  to  survey  it ; and  the  land  was  valued  by  the  surveyor  at  what  the 
people  considered  double  the  value  of  it.  They  were  forced  to  build  houses  at  their  own 
expense,  and  change  the  old  houses,  and  make  their  fences  according  to  directions.  There 
were  some  who  built  their  houses  and  made  the  fences ; and  there  was  such  a competition 
for  land  here,  that  this  underling,  who  remains  in  this  country,  if  there  is  but  one  half-year’s 
rent  due,  gets  them  ejected,  after  building  their  houses  and  making  their  fences,  and 
that  causes  a great  deal  of  evil,  and  this  man  could  get  a fine  of  £3  for  these  holdings. 
The  proprietor  is  away,  and  the  agent  does  not  reside,  and  this  fellow  is  the  lord  and 
master. 

U.  Wio  is  the  agent  of  the  property  ?— He  is  a county  Fermanagh  man ; I cannot 
recollect  his  name. 

15.  Did  the  tenants  who  were  turned  out  get  any  part  of  the  money  ?— No,  no  part  of 
it.  They  came  aud  complained  to  me,  and  I told  them  I had  no  redress  for  them. 

16.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  who  were  turned  out  ever  applied  to  the 
agent? — I could  not  say  that.  There  is  another  mode  that  this  underling  has  at  this 
period : if*  they  have  not  the  money,  he  will  lend  money,  and  will  get  it  out  of  the  bank, 
and  he  charges  them  what  he  likes ; they  are  his  tenants  then,  and  he  docs  what  he  likes/ 

17.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  interest  he  charges? — I cannot  say,  hut  whatever  his 
avarice  pleases ; but  lie  takes  away  their  time  in  duty  work.  They  must  go  six  or  seven 
miles  to  plant  his  potatoes,  and  reap  his  oats,  and  do  his  work  for  him,  though  it  is  all  the 
worse  for  the  proprietor. 

18.  Are  there  many  such  cases  ; is  it  general  to  give  such  persons  that  power  ? No,  those 

who  reside  will  not  suffer  it. 

19.  Where  does  that  bailiff  reside? — Near  Castlebar;  his  name  is  M‘Evay,  he  is  driver 
to  Mr.  Knox. 

20.  Is  there  any  other  practice  of  his  you  wish  to  mention  ? — He  deals  largely  in  oat- 
meal ; but  he  is  not  peculiar  in  that.  His  father  was  of  the  class  of  “ gombeens,”  or  extraor- 
dinary usurers ; and  he  out-witted  the  barrister.  When  the  interest  was  so  great,  he  would 
not  decree  for  him.  The  father  lent  the  money  to  buy  the  meal  of  the  son,  and  the  son 
swore  it  was  lent : they  never  processed  for  value,  but  for  money  lent. 

21.  Have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  these  practices  you  speak  of  arc  going  on  now? 

Yes,  it  is  a recent  thing. 

22.  Was  it  the  in-coming  tenant  that  gave  him  the  bribe  you  speak  of? — Yes,  it  was  in 
order  to  get  the  house,  and  the  fences.  It  cost  the  poor  man  £10,  or  £12,  or  £15.  The 
bailiff  got  £3  ; and  the  in-coming  tenant  got  the  land  for  less  than  the  other  man  : he  had 
the  benefit  of  the  house  and  the  fences,  and  got  the  land  3s.  an  acre  less. 

23.  Do  you  think  that  the  object  of  changing  the  tenant  was  to  get  the  £3  ? — Yes,  I 
am  sure  it  was,  for  he  had  no  other  motive ; if  you  see  the  motive  by  the  act,  he  had  no  other. 

24.  Has  he  the  power  of  lowering  the  rent  ? — He  recommends  it,  and  gets  it  done,  and 
makes  money.  The  agent,  who  comes  here  but  seldom,  thinks  he  is  a wise  man.  He  is 
wise  in  his  own  generation. 

25.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  here  for  recovering  rent  from  tenants  that  cannot 
pay  ? — This  man  that  I speak  of  sends  them  to  jail. 

26.  Is  that  under  process  ? — Process  of  ejectment.  I understand  a tenant!  he  ejected 
was  a long  time  in  jail. 

27.  Do  they  drive  at  all  for  rent? — Yes,  they  do  ; but  rarely  now  ; they  process  them 
now.  I am  twenty-eight  years  here  ; formerly  they  were  more  in  the  habit  of  driving. 

28.  Is  there  any  custom  here  of  allowing  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  a tenant  ? — I un- 
derstand there  is  no  power  of  that  kind  given  here.  I could  not  get  the  grass  for  a horse  or 
cow  upon  it.  I could  not  get  it  from  any  man.  If  I could  get  it  for  a little  money,  I would 
get  grass  for  my  horse,  which  is  necessary  for  me.  This  is  not  a grass  country,  and  I can- 
not get  grass  or  hay  for  my  horse. 

29.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? — The  population  being  so  great,  and  the  holdings  so 

small,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  paying  their  rent  but  by  running  off  to  England.  They 
contrive  to  keep  a cabin  by  that  means  ; and  the  wife  and  children  till  the  land.  The  land 
is  not  worth  half  what  the  landlords  exact.  There  is  one  other  evil,  and  a great  evil  it  is,  their 
fnr  \eases>  or  compensation  for  their  improvements.  I have  got  two  acres  near  here 

tL  7r®e : C0lfid  get  no  lease,  and  I will  not  fence  it.  I get  it  only  half  the  year,  when 
.•/.  ,era . ence  and  it  is  open  all  the  winter.  If  I fenced  it,  a man  would  say,  “ The 
^ W to?  c^eaP  > I ^ill  give  you  5s.  more  for  it.” 

evil  t ^°U ^ UQder  the  head  landlord  ? — Yes,  I do.  The  want  of  tenure  is  a great 
not  Vi°  ? landlord,  and  the  occupier  is  greatly  injured  by  the  want  of  tenure.  We  would 
give  thVe  i a S*ate<*  b°use.  in  this  town  if  the  landlord  had  not  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
J;*?  a ,afe  thirty-nine  years ; and  every  man  built  a house  upon  it,  and  made  it  a 

™ ^ kjing  “v  ,out  “p™ ;t- 

, . aere  was  any  remuneration  for  improvements,  do  you  think  it  would  lead  very 
™ ^ improvements  generally  ?— Yes. 

them-  w°U that  Population  was  so  thick  that  the  land  could  hardly  support 
a nlapp  / j e be  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes  to  emigrate  if  there  was 
tenapiWr°Vi<L  ^or  tllem  abroad  ?— No,  I do  not  know  that  they  would  : they  have  a great 
tenacity  for  the  place  of  their  birth.  •*  ■ - 
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33.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  people  in  their  houses  ? — I recollect,  since  I have  been 
parish  priest  in  the  barony  of  Castlerea,  Lord  Dillon  -wanted  me  to  bring  him  into  a 
house  : I brought  him  into  a house ; he  did  not  see  a bed  in  it ; he  saw  a very  interesting 
woman  and  three  or  four  children.  He  said,  “ What  covering  have  you  at  night  ?”  and  she 
pointed  to  the  covering  on  the  cradle, — that  was  all  that  they  had.  In  the  night  they  lav 
in  their  clothes.  “ Why,”  I said,  “ you  would  not  let  your  dog  lie  there.”  They  have  not 
a pound  of  straw  in  it ; they  lay  upon  the  floor. 

34.  Is  that  the  case  now?— No,  it  is  not  the  case  now  so  much  as  it  was  thirty-four 
years  ago. 

35.  Have  the  people  bedsteads  ?— No  : if  they  have  no  land,  they  lxave  no  bedding;  but 
if  they  have  two  or  three  acres  of  land,  they  are  more  comfortable. 

36.  Do  you  consider  that  during  the  time  you  have  been  in  the  parish,  the  lower  orders 
have  been  getting  better  or  worse  in  the  world? — They  are  getting  worse,  and  I will  tell 
you  the  reason.  If  they  had  a holding,  they  could  live  by  it,  and  have  as  much  reaping  as 
would  pay  the  rent.  Now  it  is  divided  into  three  or  four,  and  to  meet  the  demand°for 
rent  they  must  go  to  England.  A man  that  had  ten  or  twelve  acres  was  not  compelled  to 
go  to  England.  About  forty  yearn  ago  land  was  set  at  half  the  price  that  it  is  now,  and 
they  had  double  means  to  pay  it  to  what  they  have  at  present : they  got  £6  for  a cwt.  of 
butter,  and  they  will  not  get  £4  now.  They  have  no  yarn  to  employ  them,  and  their  sole 
trade  is  rearing  a pig  and  going  to  England. 

37.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  clothing? — Yes,  calico  has  got  so  very  cheap. 

38.  Have  they  improved  in  them  habits  of  temperance? — They  are  not  very  temperate; 
that  has  gone  from  us. 

39.  What  is  then-  general  diet  ? — It  is  hard  to  tell : those  that  have  no  lands  have  rarely 
milk,  and  it  is  a luxury  to  get  a red  herring.  Lord  Dillon  asked  me  this  question,  “ How 
do  these  people  live  when  they  are  paying  5s.  for  a cwt.  of  potatoes  ?”  “ You  might  as 
well  get  your  estate  from  them  as  5s.”  They  go  out  in  the  fields,  and  there  is  a kind  of 
wild  rape,  and  they  take  them  and  boil  them  ; and  if  a beggar  asks  you  for  a halfpenny  to 
buy  a halfpenny  worth  of  salt,  it  is  for  the  wild  things  they  get  in  the  fields. 

40.  Is  that  the  diet  of  a large  number  of  the  people  now? — No ; here  they  all  plant 
potatoes  now. 

41.  What  was  the  state  of  affairs  three  years  ago,  when  potatoes  were  so  dear? — There 
was  a subscription  raised,  and  we  got  meal  for  them,  and  they  lived  more  comfortably. 
Some  years  we  were  well  supplied  by  England,  and  in  some  years  they  were  half  starved. 

42.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  you  think  a family  can  support  themselves 
comfortably  upon  by  agriculture  ? — At  the  last  census  I was  very  anxious  to  obtain  that 
information.  I asked,  “What  quantity  of  land  have  you?”  “An  acre.”  “What  have 
you  got  ?” — and  upon  the  population  of  the  parish,  every  soul,  it  was  only  about  half 
an  acre. 

43.  Was  it  half  an  acre,  rough  and  smooth  ? — Half  an  acre  what  they  paid  for. 

44.  Ground  which  they  thought  could  be  tilled  ? — Yes,  what  they  paid  rent  for.  “ What 
acres  have  you?”  I found  that  the  number  of  acres  and  number  of  souls  would  be  half  an 
acre  for  every  soul. 

45.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land,  such  as  it  is,  winch  you  think  a family  could 
subsist  comfortably  upon, — taking  a man  and  his  wife,  and  three  children, — where  they  are 
depending  upon  that  alone,  without  going  to  England  ? — If  they  had  the  land  at  the  value, 
seven  or  eight  acres  would  do.  The  real  value,  I think,  is  the  value  that  the  government 
surveyor  put  upon  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Michael  Howley,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live?— In  Swineford. 

2.  Do  you  hold  land  here  ? — I have  no  land  now ; I gave  it  up.  I have  houses  in  the 

town.  b 1 

3.  What  part  of  the  country  are  you  acquainted  with? — I am  a land  surveyor,  and  I sur- 
veyed the  entire  of  this  parish,  and  the  parish  of  Meelick. 

4.  In  this  district  do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or 
under  middlemen  ? — Some  do,  and  some  under  middlemen. 

5.  Which  are  most  comfortable  ? — Those  under  the  proprietors. 

" e there  many  properties  under  the  courts  ? — No,  not  many ; there  are  some. 

7.  What  state  are  the  tenants  in  on  those  properties  ? — They  are  as  well  off  as  those 
under  the  landed  proprietors ; but  they  expect  no  encouragement  as  to  tenure. 

. , the  tenants  hold  at  wiU  or  by  lease? — Very  few  have  leases;  landlords  are  not 

inclined  to  give  them. 

^f8  tJie  PeoPle  anxious  to  get  leases  ?— Yes,  very. 

i ?’  -nru  6 Presen*  rerdf  ? — Yes,  they  could  improve  the  lands  and  better  their  condition. 

. * • What  effect  has  their  holding  without  leases  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Very  bad  upon  the  tenants ; they  are  not  inclined  to  improve 
the  lands.  I know  in  winter  they  are  idle  nearly  half  the  year  for  want  of  leases.  If  they 
had  leases  they  would  improve  the  land,  and  would  drain  the  farms,  the  bogs,  and  the  pas- 
ture lands. 

5avo  J°u  ^een  employed  to  value  land  much,  between  landlord  and  tenant?— Jes- 

13.  Do  you  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  the  land  will  produce  ?— When  I survey  afam 
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I surrey  the  good  arable  in  itself  and  the  bad  arable,  the  good  pasture  and  bad  pasture, 
aiul  the*  reclaimed  or  mountain  land.  Good  arable  is  rated  at  so  much  an  acre-,  say  £l  1 Us. 

14  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  sum ; do  you  consider  how  much  the  good  arable  would 
produce  ?— Yes.  [ The  witness  ivithdrew?± 

Mr.  John  Bureau,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 TTliere  do  you  reside? — Gurtarslm,  near  Tobercurry,  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 

0.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold? — About  thirty  or  forty  Irish  acres  in  arable  and 

PafUWhat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — The  district  around  Tobercurry. 

5.  Is  that  generally  arable  or  pasture  ? — It  is  both  arable  and  pasture.  It  is  a better 
quality  of  Land  than  this,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  mountain  in  it. 

1 6.  Do  you  think  that  agriculture  is  improving  or  otherwise,  in  that  district  ?— Indeed  it 
is  not  improving  in  that  locality ; there  is  no  encouragement  given. 

7.  Are  there  any  landlords  in  that  neighbourhood  who  give  any  encouragement  in  the 
way  of  improvement? — We  have  only  one  in  the  three  parishes,  and  that  is  Mr.  Valentine 
Irwin,  who  is  the  only  person  doing  any  thing  in  the  parish. 

8.  What  system  does  he  pursue  ? — Reclaiming  and  improving  laud ; he  has  done  a good 
deal  these  three  or  four  years. 

9.  Is  the  land  in  his  own  possession? — Yes,  it  is;  and  even  with  the  tenants,  for  their 
encouragement,  he  gives  them  premiums  for  their  crops. 

10.  What  description  of  premium  does  he  give  them  ? — Many  of  them  clothing  and  night 
covering,  and  tilings  of  that  sort. 

1 1.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  proceedings  on  the  Waste  Land  Society’s  property  at 
Glenesk? — Yes. 

12.  Have  you  been  there  lately? — Yes,  it  is  not  long  ago;  about  a mouth  since. 

13.  Are  there  any  new  tenants  coming  there? — Very  few. 

14.  Has  there  been  much  done  upon  it  by  the  people? — No  improvements  to  my  know- 
ledge ; merely  building  houses  and  making  fences : it  is  rather  falling  off.  Mr.  Taafe  did 
as  much  one  year  as  they  have  done  in  four  years. 

15.  How  did  he  do  it  ? — In  draining  and  in  roads.  The  company  have  built  some  bouses 
upon  it,  but  the  poor  people  that  would  choose  living  in  the  mountains,  could  not  afford 
paying  for  those  houses,  together  with  the  rents  laid  on  the  lands ; they  would  have  no 
capital  to  improve  the  mountain.  It  is  difficult  to  improve  the  mountain  unless  they  have 
some  capital  to  lay  out  upon  it ; it  is  different  from  country  bog. 

Hi.  Has  there  not  been  some  capital  laid  out  in  the  improvement  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  the 
building  of  houses  and  some  boundary  fenges,  but  as  to  improving  the  land,  I mean. 

17.  Are  there  more  tenants  there  now  than  there  were  four  years  ago? — I think  not;  I 
think  there  were  more  tenants  fifteen  years  ago. 

18.  More  occupiers,  but  not  tenants  of  separate  farms? — Yes,  there  may  he. 

19.  Did  they  hold  in  common  before  ? — No. 

20.  Had  they  separate  farms? — Yes,  they  had  land  of  their  own. 

21.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Glenesk  ? — I live  more  than  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half 
from  it. 

22.  Who  is  the  gentleman  who  has  the  management  of  it  now? — Mr.  Learmount. 

23.  Have  you  any  other  observation  you  wish  to  make  ? — There  is  great  want  of  employ- 
ment. 

24.  How  would  you  propose  to  remedy  that  ? — For  the  landlord  to  drain  the  lands. 

25.  Suppose  the  landlord  is  not  able  to  do  it  ? — He  could  let  the  tenants  do  it,  and  com- 
pensate them,  or  let  them  have  a tenure. 

26.  Which  would  the  tenants  rather  have  ? — A tenure,  I think.  I would  rather  have  a 
tenure  myself. 

27.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  the  taxes  of  the  country  ? — They  are  a great 
hardship,  upon  the  poor  particularly.  They  are  paying  rack  rent,  and  paying  taxes  besides. 

28.  How  would  you  propose' to  reduce  the  taxes? — Where  the  land  would  be  thirty  or 
forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  above  tbe  government  valuation,  the  landlord  should  bear  the  chief 
part  of  the  burden — he  receives  double  rent.  I know  in  our  parish  generally  they  are  in 
great  want  of  di’ainage ; the  land  would  bo  pretty  good  if  it  was  drained. 

29.  Did  you  ever  drain  land  yourself? — Yes,  I did,  and  I laid  out  a good  deal  this  year. 

I do  not  know  that  I shall  be  able  to  keep  tbe  land ; but  I was  obliged  to  do  it  or  I should  not 
have  any  crops ; it  was  a wet  retentive  soil. 

30.  Suppose  you  bad  a tenure  of  tbe  land,  in  bow  many  years  would  you  be  repaid  for 
draining  ? — It  would  take  a great  many  years.  The  gravel  would  be  found  in  tbe  drains. . 
“ 'v(ou^  he  a continual  improvement  upon  the  land  for  100  years. 

31.  How  soon  would  you  be  paid  for  tbe  outlay  ? — I think  a few  years  would  compensate 
me„“}r  expenditure ; four  or  five  years.  • 

3_.  Would  a twenty-one  years’  lease  encourage  you  to  exert  yourself? — Yes,  there  is  no 

oubt  at  all  of  that ; it  would  be  a very  good  encouragement. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Ulich  Burke,  esq.,  M.D.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  resident  in  Swineford  ? — Yes. 

i-  Are  you  connected  with  the  dispensary  here  ?— -Yes ; and  have  been  for  seventeen  years, 
PahtII.  1 3E 
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3 nas  your  profession  led  you  to  see  a good  deal  of  tlie  poorer  classes  here  ?— Neces- 

the  district  round  this  place  ?— Yes.  In  some  places  to  the  extent  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  ; in  others  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  : hut,  taking  this  as  the  centre,  I should 
say  a radius  of  about  eight  miles.  . 

5.  Does  the  condition  of  the  people  appear  to  you  to  be  improving  ?— That  depends  upon 
a great  munber  of  circumstances.  They  appear  to  he  better  clothed ; whether  it  arises  from 
materials  being  cheaper,  or  not,  I cannot  say. 

6.  With  respect  to  their  diet,  and  the  condition  of  then-  houses  ?— Their  diet  and  the 
condition  of  their  houses  are  as  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity  as  possible. 

7.  Speaking  generally,  have  they  bedsteads,  or  do  they  sleep  on  the  floor ’—Taking  the 
generality  of  houses,  they  have  a species  of  bedsteads.  I might  describe  the  land  of  bed- 
steads they  have.  They  have  a small  recess,  built  in  the  side  of  the  house  merely,  perhaps 
little  more  than  about  the  length  of  a man ; outside  of  this  a stick  or  two  are  laid,  and  from 
that  to  the  wall  some  cross  sticks,  and  over  that  some  straw,  and  under  it,  in  general, 
they  keep  the  potatoes. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  children  and  other  members  of  the  family,  how  do  they  sleep  ?— 
The  younger  part  of  the  children  sleep  with  their  parents,  and  two  or  three  others  sleep 
upon  the  floor,  or  perhaps  there  may  be  another  bed  in  the  wall. 

9.  With  respect  to  the  bed-clothes  ? — Some  of  them  have  blankets  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture ; but  generally  they  are  of  a very  scanty  description.  There  are  very  few  houses  with 
the  luxury  of  a sheet.  Their  diet  is  principally  potatoes  ; they  veiy  seldom  indulge  in  meat, 
indeed. 

10.  Is  this  a country  in  which  they  manufacture  flannel  m then- houses  for  their  own 

wear  ? Yes,  they  do.  There  are  looms  in  the  country  in  which  tins  flannel  is  woven. 

1 1.  Do  they  manufacture  also  clothes  ? — They  manufacture  frieze  for  themselves. 

12.  Are  diseases  more  or  less  prevalent  than  they  were  formerly  ? — Fever,  for  the  last  six 
or  seven  years,  with  the  exception  of  part  of  last  year,  has  been  very  prevalent;  and  during 
a month  or  two  this  year  I have  had  a great  number  of  cases  of  fever. 

13.  Have  you  a fever  hospital  here  ? — No,  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  fever  we  have  here 
ceases  almost  immediately  upon  the  approach  of  rain. 

14.  Have  you  any  suggestions  with  a view  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — The 
principal  complaint  I hear  from  the  people  is  the  want  of  tenure  in  their  land. 

15.  Supposing  them  to  have  a reasonable  tenure  in  their  land,  and  at  a reasonable  rent, 
do  you  think  there  is  sufficient  energy  among  them  to  induce  them  to  improve  their  land?— 
I am  perfectly  certain,  from  my  intimate  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
if  they  had  what  is  considered  a sufficient  quantity  of  land,  to  enable  them  to  support  their 
families  with  decency,  there  would  be  no  exertion  possible  to  be  made  (provided  they  had 
the  tenure  of  their  holdings  well  seemed  to  themselves  and  their  families)  that  they  would 
not  make.  In  my  opinion,  there  are  capabilities  in  the  country  that  lie  upon  the  surface; 
and  by  then-  own  labour,  such  as  draining  and  burning  lime,  for  which  they  have  the  means 
at  hand,  they  would  be  able,  by  their  own  exertions,  to  improve  the  land  without  auy  addi- 
tional capital  but  their  own  labour. 

16.  Supposing  any  particular  circumstances  to  x-ender  the  granting  of  leases  very  diffi- 
cult, and  that  some  plan  could  be  devised  to  secure  to  a man  remuneration  for  any  improve- 
ment he  might  make,  do  you  think  he  would  be  disposed  to  exex-t  himself  under  such  a state 
of  tilings  ? — I cannot  say  that.  The  people,  in  my  opinion,  have  not  at  present  sufficient 
confidence  in  the  ulterior  remuneration  for  what  they  may  lay  out.  That  is  my  opinion.  It 
is  very  strange  how  soon  the  peasantry  of  the  country  become  acquainted  with  any  measure 
in  which  their  own  interests  are  concerned.  The  bill  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  has  been 
the  subject  of  a great  deal  of  consideration,  and  they  have  expressed  themselves,  in  many 
instances,  satisfied  if  they  could  get  the  remuneration  that  that  bill  held  out  to  them.  The 
law  with  regard  to  trees  has  been  a gi-eat  inducement  to  the  people  to  plant  trees,  where 
they  had  any  thing  like  a holding. 

\The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Michael  Millet,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Swineford.  , 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  bailiff  to  Mr.  Brabazon  Sharpe.  I am  a farmer  unae 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — The  barony  of  Gaflen. 

4.  In  general,  is  that  district  in  arable,  or  pasture,  and  mountain  ? — It  is  a poor  dis  n 

I.  do  not  think  there  can  be  more  so  in  most  parts  of  Ireland.  . 

5.  Is  agriculture  improving  or  not  ? — No,  to  the  contrary  ; there  is  no  encouragem 
There  is  nothing  more  required  than  encouraging  agriculture  in  this  district. 

6.  What  encouragement  do  you  think  it  stands  in  need  of? — The  landlords  to  enco  e 

the  tenants  to  improve  the  lands  by  draining  and  gravelling.  , 

7.  What  sort  of  encouragement  would  be  most  effectual  ? — If  they  gave  the  ten811 
tenure,  so  that  he  would  be  encouraged  to  improve,  that  would  be  the  most  importan  p ^ 
When  a poor  tenant  has  improved  seven  or  eight  acres  of  land,  the  landlord  raises 

or  gives  it  to  another  tenant.  That  is  the  greatest  grievance.  Jer 

8.  Have  there  been  many  leases  recently  granted  ? — No;  there  were  a great  many 
Sir  William  Brabazon,  but  they  are  mostly,  out  now. 
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9.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  now  ? — Yes ; and  that  is  another  great  grievance. 
It  is  a great  injury  "to  the  tenants  to  live  there  in  common.  It  is  better  for  each  man  to  be 
upon  his  own  spot. 

10.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Three  months. 

11.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  it  by  bill  ?— Yes,  there  are  some  instances. 

12.  Are  those  bills  discounted  in  the  bank  or  by  the  agent? — There  are  some  agents  in 
the  country  who  generally  receive  the  rent  through  bills. 

13.  Do  they  discount  the  bills  ? — Yes ; and  charge  the  discount  to  the  tenant. 

14.  At  what  rate  ? — From  Gd.  to  8 d.  in  the  pound  for  three  months. 

15.  Does  the  tenant  at  all  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  for  his  rent  ? No,  not  in  this 

quarter. 

16.  Are  there  many  local  usurers? — Yes  ; and  that  is  another  great  cause  of  distress  in 
the  neighbourhood.  They  charge  a great  interest ; but  the  poor  creature  must  get  hi  rent, 
whatever  usury  he  is  charged. 

IT.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — Some  land- 
lords will  decree  a man  if  he  runs  a year’s  rent  in  arrear,  and  dispossess  him,  and  cast  him 
into  gaol,  unless  he  gives  up  possession. 

18.  Is  that  the  mode  most  generally  adopted  ? — Indeed  it  is,  most  generally,  with  the 
greater  part  of  them.  There  axe  some  more  lenient. 

19.  Have  they  given  up  distraining  altogether  ? — Yes,  they  have  greatly,  for  the  last  four 
or  five  year’s. 

20.  What  has  been  the  reason  for  that  ? — I do  not  know. 

21.  Which  is  the  best  for  the  tenant  in  the  long  run — enforcing  the  rent  by  distress  or 
by  process  ? — I think  by  distress  would  be  better  for  the  tenant.  Sometimes  there  is  no 
distress.  That  is  another  difficulty  for  the  landlord. 

22.  What  is  the  system  pursued  here  as  to  quit  rents ; are  they  generally  paid  by  the 
landlord? — Yes,  in  general  they  are,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

23.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — On  account 
is  the  most  general  thing  in  the  locality  here. 

24.  Is  a receipt  on  account  given  to  the  tenant  who  pays  up  to  a particular  day? — They 
will  give  a clear  receipt  where  it  is  paid  up  to  a particular  day. 

_ 25.  The  receipts  on  account  are  given  merely  when  they  do  not  pay  up  to  the  day  ? — 
Yes. 


26.  Is  there  any  system  of  encouraging  the  tenant  in  his  improvement  that  you  are  aware 
of,  upon  any  of  the  properties  near  this? — No.  I think  the  best  system  would  lie  by  assist- 
ing the  tenants.  Sir  Compton  Domville  gave  his  tenants  great  encouragement  lor  the  last 
few  years  in  fencing,  and  draining,  and  making  bye-roads  into  their  village,  and  growing 
green  crops — the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  tenants. 

27.  Upou  his  property,  would  it  he  better  to  continue  that  system  than  to  give  leases? — 
The  tenants  would  be  better  off  by  getting  leases,  and  binding  themselves  to  do  these 
things. 

28.  Upon  the  property  upon  which  you  are  bailiff,  how  is  the  bailiff  paid  ? — By  the  land- 
lord. 

29.  Is  he  allowed  to  take  any  thing  from  the  tenants  ? — No ; the  agent  over  me  would 
discharge  me  on  the  spot : but  the  pound  keeper  is  paid  by  the  tenant. 

30.  Who  is  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Oliver  Jackson. 

31.  Is  the  pound  keeper  paid  a certain  sum  ? — Yes,  to  the  amount  of  Is.  every  year  in 
potatoes,  or  some  other  way. 

32.  Is  it  the  custom  generally  through  the  country  to  pay  the  bailiff  by  a salary  ? — Yes, 
most  of  them  do.  I know  one  gentleman  who  allows  him  2s.  6rZ.  every  distress  on  the 
ownland.  If  they  do  not  pay  by  the  day,  he  gets  2s.  Gd.  from  the  townland,  and  he  is 
Pai„.,a  besides.  That  is  a penalty  upon  the  tenant  for  not  attending  the  office. 

. ’ '^hat  sort  of  authority  does  the  bailiff  get  from  the  agent ; has  he  an  order  in 
i ,!  n°  ' ~Tes>  alwa7s  got  an  order  for  distraining  in  writing ; and  the  other  bailiffs  that 

Know>  then  authority  is  signed  by  the  agent. 

[ The  xvitness  withdrew .] 


Ballina,  Thursday,  25th  July,  1844. 

George  Vaughan  Jackson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Carrowmore,  near  Ballina,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

„ . ‘ , °u  are  deputy-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  a magistrate  ? — Yes,  I am,  and 
a landed  proprietor. 

tlie  ^strict  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give  infort 
nation  to  the  commissioners  ?— The  north  part  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
it  T1  SCne  - is  ^ principally  an  arable  district,  or  are  there  any  large  grazing  farms  in 
+i,„  ^re  are  very  few  large  grazing  farms,  it  is  almost  all  tillage  land.  I should  think 
depopulation  is  about  200,0007 

J-  ,0e8it> 111  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve* 
b“jn~/es’totlie  greatest  extent.  - - 

1 Is  ti  at  resPect  ? — By  lowering  the  river  Moy,  at  Foxford,  and  by  lowering  the  loughs. 
Part  n a®r*cu*fcure  “ your  opinion  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  par- 
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25 Ih  July,  1844. 
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G.  V.  Jackson,  esq. 


ticulars  ?— I think  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  a great  many  ways : first,  by  the 
increased  surface  which  lias  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  narrowing  of  old  roads, 
and  by  bringing  bottoms  which  were  formerly  waste  into  cultivation ; by  removing  rocks 
from  the  fields,  and  by  filling  up  hollows  and  making  the  surface  more  even  for  crops. 

S.  Is  any  great  attention  paid  in  the  district  to  the  tillage,  or  the  rotation  of  crops?— 
They  arc  both  beginning  to  be  attended  to  now  upon  a large  scale  ; but  it  has  not  been 
attended  to  hitherto  much.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  uot  sufficiently  far  advanced,  except 
in  a few  districts ; the  climate  does  not  answer  for  wheat.  Turnips  are  beginning  to  bo  cul- 
tivated partially. 

9.  Which  are  the  manures  that  are  principally  used  ? — Animal  manure  chiefly,  and  sea 
manure  has  become,  within  the  last  few  years,  a matter  of  very  important  trade.  I think 
within  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  trade  in  that  article  alone  in  the  town  of  Ballina  lias 
varied  from  £4,000  to  £5,000  a year ; and  from  inquiries  I have  made  on  that  subject,  I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  sea  manure  is  brought  into  the  interior  of  the  country  from 
very  great  distances, — I believe  even  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  or  more. 

10.  What  is  the  description  of  sea  manure  which  is  used? — Sea-weed,  and  sand  is 
used  also  : the  sand  is  not  carried  far  into  the  interior.  The  price  of  sea-weed  has  nearly- 
doubled  in  a few  years,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  it  being  so  great. 

11.  Is  there  much  burning  of  land  in  the  district? — A great  deal;  but  the  proprietors 
are  all  trying  to  discountenance  it.  except  in  cases  where  lands  are  being  reclaimed,  and 
bottoms,  which  are  not  injured  by  it : but  we  find  it  difficult  suddenly  to  get  rid  of  the 
practice.  They  collect  the  weeds  on  the  fields,  and  burn  them  with  the  lumps  of  earth 
they  get  from  the  uneven  spots ; but  as  a general  principle  the  proprietors  are  endeavour- 
ing to  prevent  it,  except  on  the  bottoms. 

12.  When  you  speak  of  £4,000  or  £5,000  being  received  for  sea-weecl,  is  it  a marketable 
commodity  ? — Yes. 

13.  From  what  part  of  the  coast  is  it  brought? — From  all  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Sligo 
and  Mayo,  to  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  ; and  great  quantities  are  brought  by- 
boats  and  sold  on  the  quays.  A great  deal  is  brought  by  carts  also  to  Ballina,  and  con- 
veyed thence  into  the  interior  when  sold ; it  is  now  as  much  a matter  of  trade  as  potatoes 
or  oats. 

14.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  iu  the 
district  ? — No,  none.  Wc  tried  to  form  a farming  society,  but  we  were  not  able  to  succeed. 

15.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — The  size  varies  so  much  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  give  an  accurate  answer.  I fancy  four  or  five  acres  is  about  the  size,  but 
I can  show  you  a map  which  I had  made  myself,  which  will  explain  the  size — [producing  a 
map,  showing  the  positions  of  the  farms,  their  sizes,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  had  been 
divided .]  One  is  a townland  of  about  205  acres,  of  which  about  one-fourth  is  bog  and 
unreclaimed  moor.  I found  it  without  roads,  without  drains,  held  in  common,  under  a very 
old  lease,  by  twenty  occupants,  the  houses  all  clustered  together,  and  very  wretched.  I 
made  roads  through  it,  and  main  drains.  I had  it  subdivided  into  allotments,  giving  each 
person  as  much  as  I could,  and  placed  each  man  on  his  own  allotment ; and  the  result  has 
been,  that  they  have  brought  every  little  spot  of  it  into  cultivation.  Parts  which  were  lying 
waste  for  fifty  years  are  now  producing  crops,  and  the  whole  district  is  very  much  improved, 
and  the  tenantry  greatly  improved  in  their  condition.  At  first  they  were  all  discontented,  and 
wanted  to  get  more  land  than  I could  afford,  without  moving  a great  number  of  people, 
which  I did  not  wish  to  do,  but  they  have  been  well  contented  since.  I had  their  allot- 
ments so  made,  that  I could  throw  any  two  farms  into  one,  at  any  moment.  There  was  one 
old  widow  who  was  a great  amioyance  to  the  other  tenants ; I could  not  provide  her  with 
land,  and  I gave  her  an  annuity  for  her  life,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her  off  the  land. 

16.  Generally  speaking,  are  those  the  proceedings  which  a landlord  who  is  anxious  to 
serve  Iris  tenantry,  is  obliged  to  take  at  the  conclusion  of  a very  old  lease  ? — As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  they  have  all  acted  upon  the  same  principle. 

17.  Does  it  involve  any  considerable  outlay? — -Very  considerable,  indeed. 

18.  Do  you  consider  that  that  outlay  is  repaid  by  the  improvement  of  the  estate. 
Yes. 

19.  Is  there  any  immediate  repayment? — Yes  ; the  rent  is  increased,  and  the  condition 
of  the  tenant  is  considerably  improved,  after  they  get  over  the  first  difficulties,  building 
new  houses  and  making  new  fences ; they  are  independent  if  they  are  industrious.  I niaJ 
say,  generally  speaking,  where  this  system  of  allotment  has  been  established,  after  the  nrs 
difficulties  have  been  got  over,  the  rental  has  been  paid  with  great  regularity. 

20.  Has  this  general  improvement  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  affect  the  deman 

for  labour  ? — I think  it  has  given  increased  sources  of  occupation  to  the  population  over  e 
whole  country.  . . , 

21.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — Not  many.  I purchased  an 

lease,  upon  some  part  of  which  there  were  no  tenants,  and  I got  about  forty  Irish  acres, 
wliich  I have  as  a grazing  farm.  It  does  not  pay  me  so  much  as  if  I let  the  land  to  tenan  > 
hut  I prefer  having  it  as  grazing  land,  because  it  affords  facilities  to  the  estate,  in 
opportunity  to  the  tenants  to  send  their  cattle  to  graze  upon  the  land  : those  who_  ea 
cattle  send  them  there  in  summer,  feeding  them  in  winter  upon  potatoes  and  turnips,  a 
they  pay  so  much  for  grazing.  _ a 1 nr  in 

. .22.  Speaking  generally,  through  tlie  district  are  there  many  farms  held  in  rtmdale, 
joint  tenancy  ? — I fancy  only  those  which  are  held  under  old  leases.  I believe  in  • 
instance  where  the  land  has  been  out  of  lease,  the  proprietors  have  adopted  this  a o 
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system;  and  in  many  cases  where  the  land  has  been  let  upon  an  old  lease,  the  tenants  have 
surrendered  the  lease  in  order  to  got  themselves  located  upon  their  own  allotments. 

23.  In  what  manner,  generally,  through  the  district,  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal, 
by  valuation,  or  by  private  contract  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question  very  well,  as  I have 
not  much  information  upon  the  subject ; but  it  is  generally  by  valuation,  though  it  is  some- 
times by  proposal.  These  grazing  farms  I speak  of,  are  let  by  proposal ; they  consist  of 
twenty  or  twenty-two  acres  each.  It  is  advertised  that  they  are  to  be  let  for  grazing,  and 
proposals  come  in,  and  my  wisli  is,  that  the  proposal  shall  be  adopted  which  is  given  in  by 
the  most  solvent  tenant  and  the  most  respectable  character,  without  reference  to  its  being 
the  highest  offer. 

24.  What  class  of  persons  are  generally  employed  as  valuators  ? — Land  surveyors  are  the 
persons  generally  employed  at  present.  Mr.  Joynt,  a land  surveyor,  is  chiefly  employed  in 
this  district ; sometimes  persons  in  the  class  of  bailiffs  or  intelligent  farmers  are  employed 
for  the  same  purpose. 

'25.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — In  this  district  we 
have  all  tried  to  bring  the  tenants  under  what  is  understood  in  our  local  phraseology  as 
“English  tenants,” — that  is,  that  if  there  shall  be  a year’s  rent  due  the  1st  of  November  or 
there  is  half  a year’s  rent  due  the  1st  of  May,  that  rent  is  not  asked  for  till  December,  and 
the  whole  year’s  rent  is  paid  between  about  the  1st  of  December  and  about  the  1st  of 
April.  The  corn  market  does  not  open  till  the  month  of  December,  nor  the  pig  market ; 
but  from  about  the  1st  of  December  till  about  the  1st  of  April,  all  the  obligations  of  the 
tenant  are  paid. 

26.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  and  what  is  the  usual 
rate  of  interest  in  the  district  ? — I have  heard  that  in  many  cases  they  depend  upon  local 
usurers — not  on  my  own  property,  for  I would  not  allow  it,  if  I couid  prevent  it ; but  I 
hear  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  it. 

27.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  they  charge  ? — It  is  very  high.  The  local  usurers  charge 
as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent. 

28.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  loan  fund  in  the  district? — Yes;  I am  one  of  the 
trustees.  These — [producing  the  same] — are  the  reports  which  have  been  made  of  it  from 
the  beginning.  The  fund  is  composed  of  a sum  of  money  which  was  the  balance  of  the 
subscription  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  iu  the  year  1822,  and,  as  well  as  my  recollection 
serves  me,  we  have  got  £10,000  in  this  county.  I am  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Irish 
Reproductive  Fund,  as  well  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  local  fund  here.  We  have  £l  ,200 
in  the  loan  fund  here,  and  we  found  it  doing  so  much  good  to  the  population,  that  we  sub- 
scribed and  increased  the  fund  by  £300.  That  was  declared  illegal  by  the  present  act  of 
Parliament,  and  we  were  obliged  to  withdraw  that  £300  which  the  trustees  had  subscribed. 
We  have  scarcely  had  any  loss  whatever,  and  we  could  disperse  a capital  of  £5,000  upon 
the  same  principle.  We  have  had  a saving  from  the  profits,  clear  of  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, &c.,  of  £400,  which  we  have  added  to  the  principal  sum,  and  these  reports  which  I 
have  produced  explain  the  whole  machinery. 

29.  Do  these  loans  extend  among  the  agricultural  classes  ? — Among  all  classes.  The 
proportion  which  comes  to  me  .is  about  £18  a week.  Wo  (the  local  trustees)  divide  it 
equally,  and  I should  think  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  applicants  are  farmers’  labourers. 

It  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  good  in  this  district.  Wo  have  had  a great  many 
instances  of  persons  who  commenced  without  any  thing  but  a loan,  and  who  have  now 
realised  an  independence.  A great  many  also,  very  bad  characters,  who  got  a loan,  after-  ' 
wards  became  very  industrious  and  well-conducted  people. 

30.  Do  you  extend  that  remark  to  the  agricultural  population  ? — Yes,  to  the  whole.  I 
flare  say  that  I could  distribute  about  three  times  the  amount  of  the  money  which,  from 
the  limited  nature  of  the  fund,  comes  to  my  weekly  proportion. 

31.  What  interest  do  you  pay  for  the  money  you  obtained  from  the  board  ? — We  pay  one 
per  cent.,  and  our  charges  for  interest  are  regulated  according  to  the  act  of  Parliament ; but 
they  have  been  reduced  one-third  by  the  recent  act.  As  I have  already  stated,  we  had  a 

^ £400,  and  we  had  a meeting  in  order  to  consider  whether  we  should  apply  it  in 
aid  of  the  funds  of  the  fever  hospital,  or  other  local  charitable  object ; but  we  found  the  loan 
tund  system  had  worked  so  well,  that  we  agreed  unanimously  to  add  it  to  the  capital  for 
circulation. 

32.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — I have 
eard  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  population,  in  consequence  of  receipts  being  given  on 

account ; but  in  order  to  obviate  any  inconvenience  arising  from  that  class  of  evil  on  my 
own  property,  I established  this  system  of  rent-book — producing  one ] — in  which  all  the 
payments  of  the  tenant  are  entered,  which  book  the  tenant  keeps  and  produces. 

. ,’y.  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 
adlemen  in  the  district  ? — The  class  of  middlemen  are  beiug  rapidly  extinguished,  ancl 
hold  generally  under  the  proprietors. 

Y o' 0 there  many  properties  in  your  neighboiu-hood  under  the  management  of  the 
courts  ! — Yes,  several. 

• 35'  y*1  kat  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  upon  them,  compared  with  those  upon  the  adjoin- 
mg  estates  ?_I  should  they  are  veJ.y 

dire  t • ro°i  ™at  do  you  conceive  that  that  arises  ? — From  the  proprietor  not  having  any 
jmecmterference,  nor  taking  any  interest  in  the  management  of  his  property,  either  from 
mone  ’Q'  ex*raTaSance>  or  sorae  other  cause,  and  the  agent  having  no  power  to  lay  out  any 
)'  in  the  improvement  of  the  estate,  and  from  the  expense  necessarily  incurred  in  get- 
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ting  the  authority  of  the  court  to  sanction  any  outlay,  -when  the  court  can  afford  funds  for 

37.  Do  the  teuants  through  the  district  generally  hold  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Generally 

^ ST  Is  there  upon  the  part  of  the  tenantry  an  anxiety  for  leases  at  their  present  rents  ?— 
I do  not  find  that  there  is  in  my  own  case,  because  my  system  is  to  make  them  an  allow- 
ance for  any  permanent  improvements  which  they  make,  and  several  of  them  would  rather 
not  have  leases,  arising  from  the  difficulty  that  it  would  place  them  in  from  the  elective 
franchise.  I will  give  you  an  instance  of  the  system  I adopt.  A tenant  of  mine  built  foriy- 
five  perches  of  wall,  and  made  other  improvements  ; they  were  valued  at  6.?.  6d.  a perch  by 
two  men, — one  appointed  by  him,  and  one  by  myself.  The  whole  valuation  came  to 
£31  10s.  I deducted  one-fourth,  in  consequence  of  the  advantage  which  arose  to  him  from 
improved  fences,  and  these  spots  of  land  which  were  taken  in  and  fitted  for  cultivation  by 
the  change  of  the  fence  : and  I gave  him  a cheque  on  the  bank  for  the  difference.  Then  if 
he  went  to  America  within  a year,  or  two  years,  or  resigned  the  farm,  or  wished  to  give  it 
up,  I would  make  him  an  allowance  to  the  lull  extent  of  the  investment  he  had  made.  In 
case  a man  builds  a house,  or  makes  any  large  investment,  I give  him  a writing  as  a 
security,  that  in  the  event  of  his  giving  up  the  farm,  or  going  away,  he  shall  be  allowed 
the  full  value  of  the  improvement  he  may  make. 

39.  Is  it  the  general  custom  throughout  the  district  for  the  landlords  to  assist  their 
tenants  in  making  permanent  improvements  either  on  the  land  or  in  the  buildings  ? — As 
far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  form  an  opinion,  in  every  instance  in  the  north  riding 
of  the  county,  where  the  landlord  has  divided  his  property  as  I have  already  stated,  he  has 
made  an  allowance  for  the  building  of  houses,  and  he  has  made  the  roads  at  his  own  expense 
through  the  estate. 

40.  In  what  sense  do  you  use  the  words  “divided  the  farms?5’— Abolishing  the  old 
tenancy,  and  placing  each  occupier  upon  his  own  tenement,  which  the  country  people  here 
call  “ striping.” 

41.  Is  there  any  system  under  which  the  landlord  either  drains,  or  assists  the  tenant  in 
draining,  on  his  own  farm  ? — I have  no  information  upon  that  subject.  I believe  Sir  Richard 
O’Donnell  and  Lord  Lucan  either  have  done  so,  or  have  established  machinery  for  intro- 
ducing that  system,  but  I am  not  aware  of  its  being  introduced  here.  On  my  own  property, 
I make  and  keep  up  all  my  own  main  drains. 

42.  Within  your  own  experience,  do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  the  improvement 
of  land  or  buildings,  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  of 
the  estate  ? — I have  always  observed  that  the  properties  held  under  bishops’  sees,  under  the 
old  law,  remained  without  any  sort  of  improvement,  for  the  nature  of  the  tenure  forbade  the 
investment  of  any  capital.  In  other  respects,  where  people  are  tenants  for  life,  and  have  but 
a life  interest,  and  have  no  successor  to  be  interested  about,  they  do  not  improve  the  estate. 

43.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district,  and  how  far  is  it  recog- 
nised by  the  Landlords  ? — I have  no  information  upon  that  subject ; but  I know  this,  that 
the  thirst  for  the  possession  of  land  is  extreme,  and  in  many  instances  where  persons  have 
applied  to  me  to  lower  the  rent,  as  being  too  high,  when  I have  inquired  into  the  circum- 
stances, I have  heard  amongst  people  of  integrity  that  they  would  get  two  years’  interest, 
and  more,  if  they  assigned  it  to  another  person : and  1 believe  large  siuns  are  given  to 
persons  going  to  America  for  their  interest  in  their  farms,  when  they  are  able  to  assign 
them,  and  the  landlord  makes  no  objection. 

44.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  ? — I 
think  not,  in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  the  population,  and  a disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  not  to  do  any  ungracious  act  towards  the  occupiers.  I think  the  landlords 
here  have  an  indisposition  to  eject  any  tenant,  except  for  bad  conduct. 

45.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue,  and  to  what  extent  has  it 
been  carried  out? — I canuot  give  you  much  information  upon  that  subject : I know  that 
the  proprietors  all  tiy  to  prevent  it  as  much  as  they  can,  and  I do  not  allow  it  myself. 

46.  What  measures  do  they  take  in  general  to  prevent  it  ? — They  eject  the  tenants  when 
the  farms  are  divided.  It  is  one  of  the  established  rules  for  the  government  of  the  estate 
that  there  shall  be  no  subletting ; and  if  any  one  attempts  it,  he  is  served  with  notice  to 
quit,  and  is  removed ; and  they  do  not  allow  any  buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  farm, 
except  those  which  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  recognised  occupiers. 

47.  Where  a middleman  has  had  a lease,  and  that  lease  has  expired,  in  the  case  of  a new 
letting  what  is  done  with  the  sub-tenants  ?— That  is  the  great  source  of  difficulty  which 
proprietors  here  have  to  contend  with  in  the  management  of  then  property;  for  the  mass 
of  those  tenants,  in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  the  landlords  to  treat  them  unkmdly, 
are  endeavoured  to  be  located  somewhere,  in  consequence  of  which  the  divisions  are  made 
smaller  than  they  ought  to  be. 

48.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  popidation,  is  the  condition  of  the  laxgd 
farmers  improving  ? — I think  it  is,  where  they  pay  a fair  rent ; but  in  cases  where  cy 
have  old  leases  at  low  rents,  the  better  class  of  farmers  almost  all  go  to  ruin. 

49.  Does  your  experience  tend  to  show  that  a very  low  rent  is  not  for  the  benefit  oi  ® 
tenants  ? — Certainly.  On  my  own  property  my  grandfather  made  leases  at  low  rents,  o 
three  lives,  and  thirty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the  last  life ; and  other  leases  for  w 
lives,  and  ten  years  after  tie  death  of  the  last  life ; and  another  lease  for  three  hves,  wm> 
power  upon  the  death  of  the  first  life  to  add  a new  life ; and  the  persons  who  had  °a 
leases  are  the  poorest  and  worst  off  on  the  estate. 
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50.  Are  tlie  small  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — Where 
a division  of  the  farms  has  taken  place,  and  where  each  occupier  is  placed  upon  his  own 
farm,  they  are  very  considerably  improving. 

51.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  in  the  district  as  contradistinguished  from  holders  of 
small  portions  of  ground? — Yes,  a large  class,  more  particularly  in  the  towns. 

52.  What  is  their  state  ; are  they  improving  or  not? — There  is  a great  want  of  employ- 
ment for  that  class,  but  they  generally  hire  themselves  as  servants  to  the  established 
farmers,  and  perhaps  they  are  engaged  three  days  in  the  week  with  one  fanner,  and  three 
days  with  another.  I know  that  more  from  being  present  at  petty  sessions,  where  the 
masters  are  frequently  summoned  for  non-payment  of  wages,  and  where  the  nature  of  the 
agreement  comes  out.  A man  may  engage  himself  two  days  with  one,  and  two  days  with 
another,  and  two  days  with  a third,  or  three  days  in  alternate  weeks ; but  there  is  a lar»e 
population  in  the  towns  who  have  not  got  sufficient  employment,  and  they  seem  in  a very 
wretched  state  at  times. 

53.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — It  varies  a great  deal.  I pay 
the  labourers  that  work  for  me  3s.  a week,  but  they  are  not  the  class  of  persons  you  would 
fix  upon  as  fit  for  it ; they  are  generally  the  servants  or  children  of  tenants,  who  ask  me  to 
give  them  employment.  Then  there  are  persons  far  advanced  in  life,  who  live  upon  Lord 
Limerick’s  estate,  which  adjoins  mine ; I give  them  employment  for  charity.  Those  per- 
sons have  not  the  physical  capability  of  giving  a day’s  work  which  you  would  expect  from 
others. 

54.  What  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  in  the  town  ? — It  varies  from  6 cl.  a day,  where 
they  have  pretty  constant  employment  from  the  landed  proprietor,  up  to  S d.  and  Is.  a day. 

I believe  that  at  the  time  the  poor-house  was  being  built  they  got  Is.  a day,  but  then  there 
were  half  days,  and  quarter  days,  when  their  wages  were  stopped,  and  on  wet  days  they 
did  not  work.  But  with  regard  to  the  labourers  at  work  for  me,  I feel  myself  bound  to 
give  them  work,  if  possible,  every  day  in  the  week.  It  is  a very  common  practice  here  to 
pay  the  labourer  in  kind.  I felt  a great  objection  to  that  system,  and  established  a system 
of  monthly  payments,  each  man  having  a book  of  this  description  [producing  one],  by  which 
he  is  always  settled  with  monthly,  in  a money  payment. 

55.  Under  the  farming  class,  what  do  the  labourers  generally  pay  for  their  houses  ? — I 
am  not  aware  of  any  instance  of  labourers  paying  for  then-  houses,  except  in  the  towns. 
The  general  agreement  is,  that  a man  is  to  be  fed  and  live  in  the  house  with  the  farmer. 

56.  That  is  the  unmarried  labourer  you  are  nowr  speaking  of? — Yes. 

57.  Is  there  any  class  of  cottier  labom-ers  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  generally  under-tenants 
on  the  estate,  like  those  of  Lord  Limerick,  or  where  the  division  system  lias  not  been 
introduced. 

58.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  through  the  district? — Yes,  it  prevails  to  a great 
extent. 


59.  What  is  the  rate  of  con-acre  for  potatoes  ? — From  £3  to  £6. 

60.  How  is  the  payment  of  it  usually  enforced,  or  recovered  ? — Generally  speaking,  the 
rule  is  to  pay  before  they  take  away  the  crop.  If  they  want  the  crop,  and  are  not  able  to 
pay,  they  give  security  for  the  payment;  and  if  they  cannot  give  security,  the  crop  remains 
with  the  proprietor ; and  if  they  get  away  the  crop  without  paying  for  the  land,  they  are 
sued  at  law  for  it. 

61.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Not  for  along  time.  I 
believe  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  where  tiic  population  are  better  conducted. 

62.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  as,  for 
example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small  proprietors,  or  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of 
absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? — No,  I think  not.  I think,  in  every  case  where  my  expe- 
rience enables  me  to  form  an  opinion,  where  the  proprietor,  or  trustees,  of  a property,  or 
the  court,  authorise  the  agent  to  adopt  the  system  of  improvements  which  are  progressing 
in  the  country,  that  the  property  improves,  and  the  tenant  becomes  happier,  and  better  oft'. 
But  I think  where  the  proprietor  can  attend  himself  to  every  thing  that  goes  on,  the 
tenantry  are  much  better  off  than  on  those  estates  which  are  differently  circumstanced. 

63.  What  are  the  duties  which  an  agent  has  generally  to  perform  ? — The  agent’s  duties 
are  extremely  various — extremely  difficult  and  arduous,  and  very  complicated.  He  is 

“ the  first  instance,  to  collect  the  rents  ; next,  after  that,  to  settle  all  the  disputes 
which  arise  among  the  tenants,  of  every  sort,  about  the  subdivision  of  land,  about 
fences,  about  the  boundaries  of  farms  ; quarrels  about  grazing  trespasses ; disputes  upon 
the  payment  of  county  rate,  poor  rate,  and  every  other  obligation.  Then  they  are  expected 
to  redress  every  grievance  that  occurs  ; and,  in  fact,  the  agent  has  one  of  the  most  trouble- 
some offices  to  be  found  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  I find  that  the  great  difficulty  the 
ff^.tave  to  contend  with  is  in  the  bailiffs,  who  act  between  them  and  the  tenantry  ; for 
1 “!“  xtTls  almost  impossible  to  get  a class  of  persons  of  that  description  that  you  can  work 
witi.  If  they  are  of  good  characters  and  honest,  they  are  generally  stupid;  and  if  they 
are  clever  and  intelligent,  they  are  generally  scamps : but  I may  say,  generally,  that  the 
agents  m this  country  pay  great  attention  to  the  management  of  estates.  An  agent,  Mr. 
Alexander  Clendining,  was  the  originator  of  a great  number  of  the  improvements  which 
nave  taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  county  of  Mayo  : a great  number  of  estates  under  his 

aiagement  have  been  very  much  improved. 

^ m.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  in  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases,  and  to 
STS ttey  paid  ?—I  believe  there  is  the  greatest  tyranny  and  exaction  on  the  part  of 
oaiiifis,  and  the  deputy  collectors  of  the  county  cess.  On  granting  leases  I believe  a 
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usa*e  prevailed  here  several  years  ago  of  giving  the  agent  a sum  of  money.  1 do  not 
state  that  from  my  own  information,  but  from  what  I have  heard.  I believe  it  is  now  given 

^Gd.^What  proportion  in  this  county  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  and  to  the 
government  and  poor  law'  valuations  ? — Before  the  Ordnance  valuation  was  introduced,  there 
were  about  a million  of  Irish  acres  in  this  county,  and  only  195,000  paid  the  county  cess; 
and  that  made  it  fall  with  extreme  severity  upon  the-townlands  liable  to  it : and  I believe, 
upon  an  average  of  five  years,  it  was  as  much  as  3s.  Gd.  an  acre  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

(id.  Is  the  amount  which  is  to  bo  levied  in  any  manner  made  public  ? — Not  that  I am 
aw'are  of;  and  I think  a great  improvement  could  be  established  in  that  respect,  in  the 
amount  being  made  public.  The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is,  that  in  consequence  of  all 
the  rents  being  paid  between  about  the  1st  of  December  and  about  the  1st  of  April,  that  if 
the  county  cess  could  be  collected  altogether  between  those  periods,  it  would  be  a groat 
relief  to  the  tenant,  as  there  are  no  markets  during  the  summer  season,  nor  have  the  ten- 
ants any  commodities  which  would  enable  them  to  pay  the  cess  without  difficulty ; and  I 
think  that  if  a printed  notice  was  posted  upon  all  and  every  place  of  worship,  and  even- 
police  barrack,  and  every  market  cross,  stating  the  obligation  of  each  district  in  every  town- 
land.  it  would  bo  a protection  to  the  payer  against  the  extortion  of  the  sub-collector. 

67.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  olfer  to  the  commission  ere  of  any  measures  of  improve- 
ment in  the' law  or  practice  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland?— ’With 
regard  to  the  county  rate,  under  the  grand  jury  laws,  I think  all  the  occupiers  of  the  soil 
sutler  a groat  deal  of  inconvenience,  and  great  loss  of  time,  from  the  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  wav  of  making  applications  to  the  sessions  for  public  works.  The  law  requires  two  cess 
payers*  to  make  the  application ; and  five  or  six  notices  must  bo  served  at  the  sessions.  If 
both  the  applicants  are  not  present,  and  if  they  have  not  both  signed  the  application,  and 
if  the  witness  is  not  present  to  prove  the  service  of  five  or  six  notices,  the  work,  however 
indispensable  it  may  be,  falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  law  allows  neither  the  sessions  nor  the 
grand  jury,  nor  any  other  tribunal,  to  give  any  redress. 

G8.  Is  there  not  a power  under  the  act  of  authorising  the  surveyor  to  make  an  application 
for  the  work  ? — If  no  application  is  made. 

69.  Is  not  that  the  case  where  the  application  is  informal? — That  is  a question  for  the 
twelve  judges : the  sessions  do  not  agree  upon  that  point.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  a sche- 
dule, of  which  this  is  a form — [producing  a paper],  was  adopted,  headed  “Schedule  of  county 
surveyor  of  Mayo,  previous  to  holding  road  sessions,  1844,”  with  columns,  No.  1 describing 
the  nature  of  the  work;  No.  2,  the  names  of  the  magistrates  or  cess  payers  upon  whose 
authority  the  application  is  made;  No.  3,  the  probable  expense  of  the  work,  the  county 
surveyor’s  opinion,  and  whether  landlords  ought  to  pay  any — or,  if  any,  what  propor- 
tion; No.  4,  the  decision  of  the  court;  and  another  column  for  observations, — it  would 
remedy  a great  deal  of  the  inconvenience  which  now  exists,  if  this  was  printed  thirty  days 
before  the  meeting  of  the  sessions,  and  left  at  the  police  station  and  generally  distributed, 
it  would  meet  all  the  objects  of  the  present  law  as  to  notices,  with  this  additional  advan- 
tage, that  it  would  he  accessible  to  every  body,  which  the  notices  now  are  not,  if  posted  up 
one  moment  and  torn  down  the  next.  My  proposition  is,  that  two  magistrates  or  cess  payers 
should  sign  a requisition  to  the  county  surveyor,  in  something  like  this  form : — “ We  certify 
that  we  have  seen  the  road  (or  bridge  or  gullet  on  the  road)  leading  from  such  a point  to 
such  a point,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  in  need  of  repair ; and  we  request  you  will 
insert  it  in  your  schedule  of  applications  at  the  next  sessions.”  That  would  he  his  authority. 
That  application  would  come  before  the  court,  with  the  advantage  of  the  surveyor  having 
seen  it,  lie  being  able  to  inform  the  court  of  the  extent  of  the  repair  necessary,  as  well  as 
the  expense.  At  present,  after  having  gone  through  all  the  technicality  of  notices,  &c.,  &c., 
then  conies  the  question,  “ Is  this  required  ? ” One  magistrate  says,  " Ask  the  surveyor.’ 
The  surveyor  replies,  “ I have  not  had  time  to  inspect  it : it  is  forty  miles  from  where  I 
reside.”  If,  farther,  under  the  principle  I speak  of,  a surveyor  knew  of  any  road  getting 
out  of  repair,  he  might  ask  two  magistrates  or  cess  payers  to  give  him  a requisition  to 
insert  it  on  his  schedule  ; and  in  that  way  it  might  come  before  the  session. 

70.  Has  he  not  now  power  to  insert  them? — He  lias  not,  that  I know  of;  for  there  is  no 
schedule  of  his  such  as  I allude  to. 

71.  Your  suggestion  is,  that  the  court  should  have  the  power  of  determining  whether  the 
landlord  is  to  pay  a certain  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  proposed  work  ?— Yes.  Tins 
was  merely  to  express  an  idea  which  refers  to  a system  which  has  been  extensively  acted 
upon  in  this  comity  lately ; that  is,  that  where  the  proprietor’s  estate  is  particularlyjjene- 
fited  by  a road,  and  the  public  are  also  benefited,  the  proprietor  comes  forward  to  ofier  to 
pay  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the  expense.  That  being  done,  the  county  recognises  the 
principle  and  acts  upon  it,  and  the  proprietor  pays  liis  part  and  the  county  the  rest. 

72.  Do  you  mean  to  make  it  compulsory  upon  the  proprietor  to  pay  any  thing  ? Ao ; i 

would  depend  upon  the  opinion  of  the  surveyor  and  the  sessions  whether  the  benefit  was 
so  great  to  the  proprietor,  that  it  should  be  made  imperative  on  him  to  pay  a part,  or  tor 
the  court  to  refuse  the  application  if  he  dicl  not.  Another  suggestion  is  as  to  the  counts 
rate.  I think  contractors  ought  to  he  paid  at  once  when  their  works  arc  executed  an  ^ 
certified.  The  delay  in  the  mode  of  payment  for  public  works  is  at  present  a senons 
grievance.  I think  the  principles  recommended  in  the  Dublin  grand  jury  hill  are  ver)  a 
mirable,  provided  the  barrister  at  the  quarter  sessions  was  made  the  chairman  of  the  nnane 
committee,  and  some  alterations  in  minor  details  were  introduced.  - , . 

73.  Would  you  propose  to  leave  the  discharge  of  presentments  to  the  magistrates 
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quarter  sessions? — Yes,  and  the  barrister.  Points  of  law  constantly  arise  in  the  discussion 
of  matters  at  the  sessions,  which  require  the  authority  of  a decision  of  a banister  or  a judge, 
or  some  competent  legal  functionary;  and  it  would  be  got  rid  of  by  making  the  banister 
the  presiding  authority.  The  act  of  George  III.  gave  authority  to  the  county  magistrates 
to  meet  and  discharge  all  presentments  at  an  October  sessions  each  year. 

74.  Suppose  that  power  was  conferred  upon  the  magistrates  under  the  presidency  of  the 
assisting  barrister,  and  the  discharge  was  confined  to  the  April  and  October  sessions,  and  the 
levy  of  the  grand  jury  cess  made  immediately  after  those  two  sessions,  what  is  your  opinion 
of  the  effect  of  that  system,  as  to  the  payment  for  public  works  ? — I would  give  every 
possible  facility  for  the  payment  of  presentments,  when  works  are  fully  executed  and  cer- 
tified for,  and  I think  twice  a year  would  not  be  at  all  sufficient  to  discharge  the  present- 
ments. I think  there  should  be  at  all  events  four,  five,  or  even  six  such  periods  in  a year, 
for  in  all  counties  the  contractors  form  a numerous  body.  A man  at  present  may  have  his 
work  nearly  finished  in  the  first  month  after  the  assizes ; it  requires  a fortnight,  say,  to  o-et 
it  inspected,  and  if  it  is  not  done  at  the  precise  day  to  enable  him  to  have  it  certified  at 
road  sessions,  it  may  be  three  or  four,  or  even  seven  months  before  it  is  paid  for. 

75.  Do  you  not  think  that  contractors  ought  to  be  a class  of  persons  who  can  afford  to 
wait  the  period  you  have  mentioned  for  their  money  ? — In  this  county  contractors  are  not 
persons  of  that  class  ; they  take  the  work  at  a very  low  price,  because"  they  reside  near  the 
spot,  and  have  local  facilities  which  enable  them  to  do  the  work  cheaper ; then  the  general 
want  of  employment  makes  any  source  of  industry  a great  object  to  every  industrious  man 
here.  They  are  generally  farmers,  and  fill  up  their  vacant  time  by  attending  to  these 
contracts. 

[The  witness  tvithdrewi] 


Mr.  Henry  Joynt,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Ballina. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A land  surveyor. 

3.  What  district  are  you  particularly  acquainted  with  ? — I am  acquainted  with  this  barony 
Tyrawley,  and  Gallen,  a good  deal  of  Erris,  and  I may  say  the  northern  part  of  Mayo. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  tillage  ground,  or  are  there  large  grazing  farms  ? — There  are 
very  few  grazing  farms  ; it  is  generally  tillage. 

5.  Does  it  afford  much  opportunity  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? In 

general  it  does ; there  is  a great  deal  of  mountain. 

6.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  mountain  which  might  be  profitably  reclaimed? A good 

deal  of  it. 


7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise? — Rather  improving. 

8.  In  what  particulars  ? — Potatoes  and  oats  are  the  chief  crops  in  the  country,  and  the 
people  are  making  the  Land  produce  more  and  moro  extensively. 

9.  Have  there  been  any  attempts  to  bring  this  waste  land  into  cultivation  ? — In  several 
places  there  have  been  partial  attempts  made. 

10.  Has  that  been  by  the  individual  occupiers,  or  by  the  landlord  ? — Partly  by  both. 

. 1 1-  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  in  the  district  ?— The  manure  principally  used 
is  a compost  of  bog,  and  dung,  and  clay  mixed,  and  sometimes  lime ; and  burning  is  gener- 
ally adopted  in  this  country. 

12.  Are  there  farming  societies  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  this  district? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of,  in  this  district. 

13.  TV  hat  would  you  say  was  the  moro  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — They  have 
latterly  got  into  the  system  of  laying  out  the  lands,  and  separating  the  tenants  from  being 
in  common,  and  laying  them  out  according  to  the  capability  of  the  tenant  for  renting  a 
tillage  farm.  They  vary  from  four  to  ten  and  twenty  acres.  The  general  average  is  from 
six  to  eight  acres ; I am  speaking  of  Irish  acres. 

14.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown  on  it? — The  general  succession  of 
crmjs  through  the  country  is,  potatoes,  oats,  flax,  and  barley : the  people  are  not  instructed 
sufficiently  so  as  to  have  first  crops  of  grass,  or  other  green  crops. 

15.  How  many  crops  of  oats  are  they  in  the  habit  of  taking  off  the  land? — In  general 
only  one  crop  after  potatoes. 

16.  What  do  they  take,  then  ? — Potatoes ; and  the  next  year,  if  the  soil  is  pretty  good, 
ey  nave  flax,  or  a very  indifferent  crop  of  oats — a second  crop. 

' ' j-  * condition  of  the  holders  of  those  farms  which  are  held  in  common  ? — 
l«C°Tv  10n  t^em  is  just  much  the  same  as  the  others. 

8.  Do  you  mean  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  not  improved  by  the  subdivision  of 
leir  tarns . —Yes,  after  a few  years  it  is  improved — they  have  the  land  to  themselves,  and 
ve  it  fenced  in.  They  are  under  some  trouble  for  two  or  three  years, 
y.  Is  it  usual  for  the  landlords  in  the  district  to  assist  the  tenants  in  the  dividing  of' 
lose  farms,  or  the  building  of  the  houses? — The  landlord  gets  the  lands  divided  at  his 
vm  expense,  and  generally  gives  them  assistance  to  build. 

luwhat  manner  is  the  rent  in  general  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  or  by  pro- 
posa  •— \ Sry  seldom  by  private  contract.  On  large  properties  the  rent  is  fixed  by  the  land 
eyor  valuing  it,  and  they  are  very  seldom  charged  any  thing  but  the  valuation  laid  on. 
V~  “at  valuation  generally  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  valuation  ? — Generally  an 
22T  8lUn’  accordinS  t0  tte  value  of  the  land, 
in  tv.  jaSe  a coimty  roa(l  running  through  a farm,  is  the  quantity  of  land  contained 
e road,  charged  to  the  tenant  at  an.  acreable  value  ? — I cannot  say  as  to. the  practice  of- 
Part  II,  3 y 
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other  people.  When  a road  runs  through  the  land  that  I survey,  I never  take  it  into  co 
sideration  to  charge  the  tenant  with  it.  The  contents  are  returned  on  the  survey  but 
never  valued  upon  the  tenant. 

23.  Generally  speaking,  what  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  the  land  ?— Land 
surveyors  in  general ; they  give  them  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  laud  in  this  district  ? — The  good  land  in  the 
district  is  generally  charged  from  2 os.  to  30s.  the  Irish  acre. 

25.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect  that  land  to  produce,  accordin'*  to  the 
usual  manner  of  farming  in  this  country  ?— I would  expect  an  acre  of  oats  to  produce  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  cwt. 

26.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  ? — From  sixteen  to  twenty  tons. 

27.  What  quantity  of  barley  or  here  would  you  expect  ? — Much  about  the  same  as  oats 
not  quite  so  much — that  is  the  good  land.  The  common  quality  of  land  will  not  produce 
near  so  much. 

28.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  to  the  govern- 
ment valuations  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  in  general  under  the  letting  from  2s.  to  4s  in 
the  pound. 

29.  What  is  the  proportion  between  the  government  valuation  and  the  lettin<*  value?— 
In  some  places  the  government  valuation  is  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  the  lettin<*.  I have 
seen  the  government  valuation  higher  than  the  value  I have  laid  on  myself,  and  very  little 
lower  than  the  lands  I have  valued  generally. 

30.  Is  that  the  government  valuation  as  it  is  published  ? — Yes,  the  Ordnance  valuation 
without  adding  any  tiling  to  it. 

31.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  it  as  to  the  particular  qualities  of  land;  arc  the  heavy 
lands  valued  above  your  valuation,  and  the  light  lands  at  less  ? — Some  of  the  heavy  lauds 
are  valued  liigher  than  I would  value  them.  In  some  places  I have  found  that  the  case. 

32.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  in  this  district  ?— The 
rent  due  at  May,  1844,  will  not  be  called  for  till  October  or  November  next ; between 
that  and  April  the  November  rent  is  called  for.  That  is  general,  though  in  some  cases  half 
a year  longer  is  given. 

33.  Is  there  any  system  with  which  you  are  acquainted  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bills  ?— 
I cannot  speak  to  it  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

34.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  in  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rent  ? — I believe  the  poorer  class  of  people  apply  to  the  loan  funds  to  get 
money  to  assist  them,  more  than  to  the  usurers. 

35.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  effect  of  that  system  upon  the  tenantry  ; does  it  seem  to 
you  to  be  beneficial  ? — I think  it  seems  to  serve  the  tenant. 

36.  Do  you  perceive  that  the  tenants  who  follow'  that  system  are  getting  richer  ?— -They 
are  getting  more  comfortable  than  they  were. 

37.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — 
Generally  distraining  them. 

38.  W hat  in  general  is  the  expense  of  distraining,  if  it  goes  on  to  a sale  ? — I do  not  lmow 
of  any  great  expense  attending  it.  There  are  the  poundage  fees  to  pay,  which  are  very 
trifling.  The  pound  keeper  is  paid  every  year. 

39.  Are  they  paid  by  the  tenants,  or  the  landlord  ? — Some  trifle  is  paid  by  the  tenant, 
from  6d.  to  Is.  a year. 

40.  Is  that  an  annual  payment  whether  there  is  any  distress  or  not  ? — I cannot  say.  I 
believe  those  that  pay  the  rent  are  not  charged. 

41.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — If  they 
pay  up  to  a particular  day  they  are  usually  given  up  to  that  day. 

42.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  any  middlemen 
in  the  district  ? — Not  many  middlemen. 

43.  Are  there  many  properties  imder  the  courts  in  this  district  ? — Not  a great  deal. 

44.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  of  those  properties  compared  with  those  of 
adjoining  landlords  ; are  they  better  or  worse  off  ?— I think  much  the  same.  When  lands 
are  set  imder  the  courts  they  have  a chance  of  getting  them  cheaper  than  otherwise ; but 
lands  coming  under  the  courts,  the  tenants  have  at  the  6ame  rent  as  they  had  before. 

45.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will ; some  land- 
lords give  leases. 

46.  Are  the  tenants  generally  anxious  to  get  leases  ? — No,  they  are  not  veiy  anxious.  I 
mean  the  common  tenants. 

47.  What  effect  has  their  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  im- 

provement of  then-  farms  ? — I know  a great  deal  of  the  means  of  the  lower  orders  of  people, 
bemg  so  much  among  them,  and  in  general  they  are  quite  satisfied  to  get  the  land  at  a fair 
re  h V f16  Pr°vided  that  if  they  pay  the  rent  they  are  not  dispossessed. 

48.  By  whom,  m general,  are  the  permanent  improvements  on  land  or  buildings  effected— 
by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  tenant  ? — The  landlord  gives  a remuneration  in  general  to  the 
tenant,  and  gives  him  encouragement  to  improve  for  himself.  I may  say  that  the  perma- 
nent improvements  are  done  by  both. 

49.  WiU  you  state  any  system  of  improvement  of  that  Mud  with  which  you  are  yourself 
acquainted  . —There  is,  on  the  Earl  of  Arran’s  estate.  He  gives  them  money  to  build,  he 
arams  their  land  for  them  in  general,  and  any  other  permanent  improvement  that  will 
improve  the  land  he  lets  them  do  it ; he  gives  them  doors  and  windows,  and  takes  their 
circumstances  generally  into  consideration,  and,  strives  to  better  their  condition, 
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50.  Does  he  put  on  any  per  centage  or  interest  on  account  of  the  money  he  so  lays 
out  ? — Never. 

51.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  exist  in  this  district  ?— Any  person  that  would 
sell  his  interest  in  a place  would  get  a remuneration. 

52.  What  would  a farm  held  at  will  in  general  sell  for  by  the  acre,  or  the  rent  ? — They 
generally  get  from  a year  to  two  years’  rent  for  the  good-will. 

53.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  out  to  any  extent  in  this  district  ? — Not 
much.  The  population  is  so  great,  they  rather,  in  laying  out  the  lauds,  endeavour  to  sepa- 
rate them  from  each  other,  and  to  give  each  man  his  own  proportion  of  the  holding ; they 
are  rather  diminished  than  increased. 

54.  In  the  cases  of  new  lettings  of  farms  that  have  been  held  under  a middleman,  what 
is  the  course  adopted  with  his  tenants  ? — To  give  it  to  the  tenants  on  the  lands  in  general. 

55.  Is  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continued? — In  some  places  it  is,  but 
not  to  the  extent  it  has  been. 

56.  Do  the  landlords  attempt  to  prevent  it  ? — They  do. 

57.  What  means  do  they  take  ? — Where  there  are  leases  they  cannot  prevent  it ; but 
where  a lease  expires,  they  generally  give  the  land  to  the  occupying  tenants. 

58.  Where  there  are  leases  with  clauses  against  subletting,  what  course  is  adopted  ? — 
In  very  old  leases,  which  are  almost  the  only  ones  subsisting,  there  are  very  seldom  those 
covenants. 

59.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  im- 
proving in  the  world  ? — There  are  not  very  many  large  farmers  in  this  countiy  at  all. 

60.  What  would  you  call  a large  farmer  ? — A person  that  holds  fifty  or  100  acres,  and 
sometimes  smaller  than  that,  in  this  country. 

61.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — They  are  improving,  such  of  them  as  are  sepa- 
rated and  put  on  lands  to  themselves ; they  generally  manage  the  farm  better  than  they 
used  when  in  common  with  others. 

62.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  in  the  county  distinguished  from  the  small  tenantry  ? — 
Gentlemen  have  labourers ; but  in  other  respects  in  the  country  there  are  very  few,  except 
in  the  suburbs  of  towns. 

63.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — Where  gentlemen  give  them  land  and 
pay  them  by  the  day,  they  are  better  off ; the  class  of  labourers  near  to  a town  depend  upon 
their  daily  labour  for  then*  support,  and  are  not  so  well  off. 

64.  Have  they  any  land  in  connexion  with  their  cottages? — Very  seldom,  except  they 
take  con-acre. 

65.  What  is  generally  given  for  con-acre  ? — From  £3  to  £5  an  acre,  without  manure. 
Then  for  land  that  is  in  heart,  they  get  leave  to  burn,  and  they  pay  £5  an  acre  for  it. 
There  are  parts  of  this  country  where  they  give  £8  or  £10  ; but  land  in  this  part  is  not 
worth  it : they  seldom  get  more  than  £5. 

66.  Do  they  never  manure  before  they  let  it  out  ? — No,  they  do  not  let  manured  land, 
that  I know  of,  but  they  give  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  for  people  putting  their 
manure  on  it,  at  a low  rate. 

67.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — They  can  get  labourers 
in  every  part  through  the  country,  at  ScZ.  a day,  and  perhaps  less;  lOrf.  about  the  town. 

68.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted? — Very  little. 

69.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  exam- 
ple, are  the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small,  or  the 
absentee  better  than  those  of  the  residents  ? — I think  they  are  much  the  same.  I see  no 
great  difference.  The  properties  and  estates  of  those  gentlemen  that  do  not  reside  in  the 
country  are  generally  set  by  agents  at  a fair  value. 

1 0.  Are  there  fees  in  general  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  in  granting  leases  ? — 
Some  years  ago  they  were  in  the  habit  of  charging  lease  money ; I do  not  hear  any  thing  of 
that  now. 

, * What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — The  county  cess,  before 
the  Ordnance  valuation,  was  four  or  five  shillings  an  acre ; now  I believe  it  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ordnance  valuation,  reduced  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  in  the  pound ; that  is  the 
average. 

(2.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  to  the  tenants  ?•— 

is  generally  after  the  rate  is  collected,  in  the  next  payment  of  rent. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  George  Irwin,  sworn  and  examined. 

9 m6re-  ^ou  res^e  ? — Greenalue,  near  Ballina,  county  Mayo. 

\\hat  is  your  occupation? — Land  agent : and  I hold  some  land  too  in  my  own  hand, 

about  forty  or  fifty  acres. 

- In  what  direction? — Between  this  and  Crossmalina. 

18  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ?— I am  very  well  acquainted 
with  |e  barony  of  Tyrawley. 

• W hat,  is  the  description  of  the  barony  ?— More  tillage  than  grazing. 

• s there  any  great  extent  of  waste  land  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  bog. 

that  o °u  a^ord-  opportunities  for  remunerative  improvements  ? — Ves  ; there  is  no  land 
0 a not  be  improved  if  money  was  laid  out  upon  it. 
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8.  Would  it  pay  for  the  money  laid  out? — Yes. 

9.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  has  laid  out  money,  and  that  has  paid  them  ? There  i 

very  little  improvement  done  in  this  way  at  all. 

10.  Is  the  waste  land  district  you  allude  to  intersected  with  roads  ? — Yes ; there  is  n 
part  of  it  that  has  not  a road  going  through  it : there  is  an  elegant  road  through  Glena° 
movie,  made  by  the  government. 

11.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  generally  is  improving,  or  otherwise  ?— 
They  are  getting  into  a better  method  of  fanning  than  they  used  to  do  ; they  are  stopping 
the  burning.  They  used  to  burn  the  surface  of  the  land,  but  now  they  burn  a part  of  the 
subsoil,  which  they  raise  out  of  the  potato  furrow. 

12.  Do  you  think  that  a better  plan? — Yes ; it  gives  good  oats  after  it.  But  burnino-  the 
land  used  to  destroy  the  land;  they  got  no  oats  after  that. 

13.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  in  the  district? — Sometimes  bog,  and  clay 
and  sometimes  dung  ; and  some  people  put  lime  with  it ; and  where  there  is  sea-weed  to 
be  got  they  manure  the  land  with  sea-weed. 

14.  Do  they  use  sea  sand? — Yes;  and  mix  it  with  mud  and  clay — it  makes  an  elegant 
manure. 

15.  What  is  the  cost  of  manuring  an  acre  of  land  with  sea-weed  ? — About  £2  1 Os.  is  the. 
cost  of  sea-weed  alone.  About  six  large  cart  loads  of  manure  will  manure  an  acre.  I speak 
of  sea- weed  dried. ' 

16.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — I think  from  five  to  ten  acres-  in 
some  places  they  subdivide  their  land  among  their  children,  and  they  would  not  have  two 
acres  a piece. 

1 7.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  growm  ? — First,  potatoes.  What  will  not 
give  oats  will  give  barley  ; what  will  bleach  oats  will  give  an  elegant  crop  of  barley.  If 
they  put  a second  crop  of  oats  or  barley,  it  is  of  very  little  value  to  them,  except  good' lands 
about  the  town. 

18.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy? — Mostly  all  in  joint  tenancy. 

19.  How  does  it  answer  for  the  people? — Very  badly ; for  they  eat  what  grows  on  the 
lands,  and  have  nothing  to  pay  the  rent  with.  If  the  bogs  could  be  purchased  aud 
reclaimed  it  would  pay  them  very  well,  and  employ  the  people  in  the  country. 

20.  Who  is  the  party  to  purchase  them? — The  government ; and  to  let  them  out  again 
after  being  reclaimed,  to  pay  them  the  interest  of  the  money,  and  that  would  give  a great 
deal  of  employment,  and  the  people  would  be  more  comfortable,  and  would  have  larger 
holdings. 

21.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  tenant  who  got  the  bog  unreclaimed  should  pay  the 
government  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money? — Yes,  after  three  years:  not  till  three 
years  after  that  had  expired. 

22.  What  would  you  have  the  government  do  in  the  way  of  reclaiming? — Draining,  and 
then  to  clay  the  bogs,  and  you  will  have  elegant  oats  if  you  burn  the  bog — that  will  do  no 
injury,  and  it  would  give  employment  to  the  people  ; and  if  they  took  the  bogs  at  a valuation 
made  by  competent  persons,  it  would  be  no  loss  to  any  one. 

23.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  to  hold  the  land  as  long  as  they  pay  that  interest? — Yos, 
as  long  as  the  government  pleases.  There  would  be  plenty  of  crops  in  the  country  then. 

24.  Might  not  the  same  process  be  carried  out  without  the  government  purchasing  the 
land  ? — \ cs,  if  gentlemen  had  funds  to  do  it ; but  a gentleman  might  not  give  his  bog  to 
the  people  then  unless  be  got  more  than  the  value  of  it.  If  he  has  not  an  agent  that  would 
farm  it,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  purchase  from  the  landlords. 

25.  How  would  you  deal  •with  a waste  mountain  that  is  not  hog ; should  the  tenants 
get  that  in  the  same  way  ? — The  tenants  would  not  want  so  much  assistance  where  there 
was  clay. 

26.  Suppose  the  mountain  to  be  a grazing  mountain,  would  you  oblige  the  landlord  to 
let  it  out  to  be  reclaimed  ? — He  would  make  more  of  it  than  by  grazing  cattle  upon  it : it 
would  take  five  or  six  acres  of  it  to  feed  a cow,  or  a beast  of  any  description. 

27.  Is  not  a grazing  mountain  a great  resource  to  the  small  tenantry  who  live  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain? — No,  the  gentlemen  keep  it  to  themselves,  aud  set  it  out  to  people  by 
the  ycai\ 

. 28.  What  is  the  character  of  the  land  at  Glenamoyle  ?— There  are  100  acres  of  tillage 
m the  500  acres. 

29.  How  many  families  are  there  upon  it? — I have  about  fifteen,  and  my  son-in-law  has 
as  many  more. 

30.  Are  you  taking  any  measures  to  reclaim  it? — I offered  to  give  the  tenants  two 
guineas  an  acre  for  reclaiming,  and  leave  it  in  their  bands  for  three  years  for  nothing, 
and  after  that  for  a nominal  rent,  to  encourage  them  while  they  held  the  arable  land. 

31.  Have  they  a lease  of  the  rest  of  the  land  ?— No,  they  have  not. 

82.  1 ou  might  raise  the  rent  at  the  end  of  three  years  ?— No,  I would  not  ask  any  thing 
but  to  pay  me  fairly  for  the  two  guineas  I laid  out. 

33.  Did  the  people  assent  to  those  terms  ? — They  are  not  inclined  for  reclaiming  in  this 
country.  When  they  do  not  have  leases  they  are  not  inclined  to  improve. 

34.  \\  by  do  you  not  give  them  leases  ? — They  never  ask  me  for  them.  I would  give 
them  very  willingly. 

35.  Do  you  think  if  they  had  leases  they  would  improve  ? — Yes,  better  than  they 

do  now.  H A 

36.  Did  you  ever  offer  them  any  leases?— No,  they  did  not  ask  me  for  them. 
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37.  Do  you  use  sea-weed  up  in  that  country  ?— They  bring  sea  sand,  and  it  is  the  best 
manure  ever  put  out  on  the  bog.  The  sea-weed  is  better  upon  the  bog  than  clay  ground. 

3S.  In  what  manner  through  the  country  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valu- 
ation?—In  some  places  by  proposal.  In  other  places  they  stripe  the  land,  and  the  tenant 
must  give  the  sum  the  landlord  fixes  upon  it ; and  in  some  cases  they  put  the  public  cess, 
and  the  poor  rates,  and  the  rent-charge  upon  the  tenants. 

39.  Does  he  proride  that  the  tenant  shall  repay  these  with  the  rent?— Yes;  there  is  not 
a man  that  is  striping  that  does  not  put  on  all  these  tilings. 

40.  Does  the  landlord  who  sets  his  land  in  that  way  pay  the  taxes  for  all  the  tenants, 
large  and  small  ?— One  gentleman  pays  every  thing,  and  they  pay  him  a bulk  sum  for  his 
land,  and  he  gives  it  them  at  a very  moderate  rent. 

41.  How  does  that  system  act? — It  is  the  very  best  thing  that  ever  came  into  the 
country. 

42.  How  much  does  he  put  on  for  the  taxes  ? — I do  not  know  whether  lie  puts  on  the 
taxes,  hut  they  pay  a certain  sum,  and.  he  pays  every  tiling,  and  he  allows  the  tenants  every 
f.hino*  they  do,  according  to  the  valuation  of  two  people. 

43.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land,  leaving  out  town-parks  ? — I know  some 
places  that  pay  £2  an  acre. 

44.  Do  you*  know  what  they  are  valued  at  for  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — They  are  valued 
at  about  3 Os. 

45.  Is  there  much  land  in  your  country  let  at  £2  ? — No. 

46.  What  is  the  class  of  land  generally  ? — It  is  fair  land  between  22s.  and  23s.  an  acre, 
including  paring  taxes. 

47.  Is  it  set  at  that  generally  ? — No,  sometimes  it  is  30s.,  and  sometimes  34s. 

48.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  government  valuation  ? — It  is  sometimes  as  high  as 
the  rent  to  the  tenant,  and  sometimes  higher  ; but  they  valued  no  part  as  high  as  40s., 
except  town  plots.  I think  the  poor  law  valuation  is  a fairer  valuation  than  either  Mr. 
Griffith’s  or  the  landlords’  valuation. 

49.  Who  made  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — He  was  one  Mr.  Vaughan. 

50.  Are  you  acquainted  with  it  in  other  unions? — Yes,  in  almost  all  the  county. 

51.  Would  you  give  the  same  account  of  all  the  poor  law  union  valuations  ? — In  every 
place  I receive  the  rent  I approve  of  the  poor  law  valuations. 

52.  Were  they  done  by  the  same  man  ? — Yes,  but  he  had  other  people  assisting  him. 

53.  Did  he  do  all  the  unions  ? — Yes. 

54.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — They  are  not  so 
severe  in  asking  the  rents  now,  because  the  rents  are  high. 

55.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bills  ? — Yes,  it  is  the  most  general  rule  going 
in  this  country. 

56.  Who,  in  general,  discounts  the  bills — the  bank,  or  the  agent? — The  agent  sometimes 
gets  the  tenant’s  name,  and  he  gets  it  cashed,  and  they  pay  the  interest  and  stamp. 

5 7..  What  interest  do  they  pay? — They  charge  six  per  cent,  in  the  Provincial  Bank,  and 
more  in  the  National  Bank ; and  it  is  higher  on  the  renewals  again. 

58.  Have  they  frequently  to  renew  ? — Sometimes  twice  with  the  poor  people. 

59.  How  soon  after  it  is  legally  due  do  they  pay  the  rent  ? — Six  months.  The  May  rent 
is  not  called  for  till  the  October  following. 

60.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund? — Very  much.  There  is  a loan  fund 
here  that  the  clergyman  is  in,  and  it  does  great  service.  It  is  only  Ad.  per  pound  for 
twenty  weeks,  and  is  paid  by  instalments  of  Is.  in  the  pound. 

61.  Where  is  the  one  that  charges  Is.  ? — That  is  in  the  town  here.  They  charge  Is.  the 
first  week,  and  the  last  week  taken  off ; and  upon  every  pound  in  the  last  week,  he  gets 
credit  for  Is. 

62.  How  is  it  they  pay  the  instalments  ? — By  Is.  a week ; and  for  every  thing  over  £2, 
a stamp  is  required. 

63.  How  does  he  recover  ? — There  is  a fine  upon  them  if  one  week  elapses  if  it  is  not 
paid,  and  he  can  process  them. ' 

64.  How  does  he  recover  the  fine?: — The  people  pay  punctually. 

oa.  Do  you  think  the  agricultural  labourer  is  benefited  by  that  loan  ? — I know  he  is.  I 
ow  of  many  in  my  neighbourhood  that  got  a loan,  and  they  have  a cow  now,  who  had 
rr  wf’  T^y  kuy  a cow  and  sell  the  milk,  and  get  the  instalments  paid, 
o.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  in  the  country  ? — They  only  give  it  out  within  three  miles 
° fi"5  m™’  anC^  Pe°ple  can  send  in  their  milk,  and  pay  it. 

.i  /li i W0UId  he  the  effect  in  the  country  generally  of  such  a system? — The  system 
thp  ■ ; clergyman  adopts  here  would  serve  in  any  place.  I got  some  money  for  them ; 

y paid  Is.  for  twelve  months.  I got  £l  out  of  every  £100,  and  gave  it  to  the  people, 
J11^  er>ougli  to  pay  the  clerk  and  porter ; the  first  three  months  to  pay  nothing, 
68  tvj°  ip'ay  °ue-fourth,  and  so  on,  repaying  by  four  instalments, 
rn'  r\  “ey  pay  you  regularly  ? — Yes ; I did  not  lose  Is.  as  to  the  two-acre  fanners, 
you  still  continue  it  ? — No. 

“1  t!  i ma<*e  y°u  g*ve  it  up  ? — I had  a deal  to  do,  and  could  not  attend  to  it. 
take 't  ft  6Ver  ^ePen<^  upon  the  loan  fund  for  the  rent? — Yes,  very  many  do  : they 
tnow  that*1  °*  ^°an  *'mu^  an(i  go  to  the  rent  office,  and  pay  it  that  very  moment.  I 

W9‘ *1  P°  y°u  think  it  a good  system? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is,  except  for  a man  that 
wants  to  buy  a pig  or  a mileb  cow. 
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25 ih  July,  1844  . 73.  How  does  the  man  pay  Ms  instalment  who  borrows  it  for  his  rent  ?— If  he  sells  5s. 

— 7 worth  of  goods  for  Is.  he  must  do  it. 

■3:63.  74.  Do  they  mate  up  their  rent  with  their  eggs  ? — Yes ; they  seldom  eat  any  themselves 

Mr.  George  Irwin,  seff  \s.  worth  of  any  thing  for  6d.  on  the  day  that  the  loan  fund  comes  on,  hi 

order  to  avoid  bringing  the  landlord  or  agent  against  them,  by  being  deficient  in  paying 
the  instalments. 

75.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — VTien 
they  are  paying  rent,  and  do  not  pay  up  to  the  day,  they  get  it  on  account ; and  when  a 
half-year  is  paid  in  full,  they  get  from  some  agents  a receipt  in  full : others  always  give  it 
on  account. 

76.  Which  is  more  general? — Most  generally  on  account. 

77.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men in  the  district  ? — Now  the  leases  are  dropping,  the  landlords  are  giving  it  to  the 
tenants  in  being,  and  not  leaving  any  middlemen. 

78.  Are  the  proprietors  in  that  district  resident,  or  not  resident  ? — Yes,  a good  many  are 
not  resident  in  Erris  and  Tyrawley. 

79.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  estates  of  the  non-resident  proprietors  and 
those  who  are  resident? — Yes,  I do,  a great  deal  of  difference.  There  may  be  from  forty 
to  fifty  men  employed  in  common  labour  alone,  by  the  resident  proprietors : the  absentee 
does  nothing. 

80.  Are  the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors  in  the  district  sublet  for  ever  ? — No ; there 
is  no  land  set  for  ever  by  any  landlord  now.  Those  that  set  so,  150  years  ago,  were  in  the 
barony  of  Erris. 

81.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  of  improvements  carried  on  between  landlord  and  tenant 
jointly  ? — No,  indeed,  1 do  not. 

82.  Are  there  none  of  the  Landlords  that  assist  their  tenants  ? — No. 

83.  Do  they  make  any  permanent  improvements  in  the  country? — Mr.  Pratt  is  the  only 
person  that  is  doing  any  thing. 

84.  Are  the  tenants  doing  any  tMng? — Yes.  Mr.  Jackson  encourages  the  tenants  in 
skating  the  houses  : he  is  the  only  one  that  is  getting  good  houses  built  upon  Ms  property. 

85.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  class  of  large  farmers  improving,  or  the  contrary  ? — Of  course 
they  are,  because  they  have  leases. 

86.  Have  all  the  farmers  leases  ? — Yes,  or  they  would  not  improve  ; they  would  be  afraid 
that  it  would  be  charged  to  them. 

87.  Are  the  large  farmers  getting  richer  in  the  world  ? — Yes,  they  are,  because  they  are 
reclaiming  the  bogs. 

88.  Are  the  small  tenantry  in  your  opinion  getting  richer  ? — They  are  not. 

89.  Is  there  any  class  of  cottier  labourers  in  this  district  ? — Yes,  numbers. 

90.  Are  they  getting  richer? — No ; they  are  getting  worse  every  day,  There  is  no 
employment. 

91.  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  get? — Sixpence  a day  when  working  for  gentlemen, 
without  any  diet,  and  5icl.  in  some  cases.  If  he  is  a man  employed  by  a farmer,  he  gives 
him  6d.  a day  and  Iris  diet. 

92.  Is  the  6d.  a day  given  by  gentlemen  throughout  the  year  ? — Yes. 

93.  What  do  the  cottier  labourers  usually  pay  for  their  houses  ? — In  some  places  they 
charge  them  £2  per  acre  for  their  land,  and  they  work  for  6d.  without  diet;  and  in  other 
places  they  pay  from  30s.  to  £l  14s.,  and  build  the  houses  themselves.  They  are  paid  for 
their  work  at  the  rate  of  6d.  a day,  without  diet. 

94.  Do  they  get  that  all  the  year  round  ? — The  farmer  gives  any  man  employment  when 
he  wants  him. 

95.  Does  the  man  who  has  a cottage  and  land  at  405.  get  constant  employment  ? — Tes, 
every  day  in  the  year  : it  is  the  gentleman  that  wants  Mm. 

96.  Does  the  con-acre  prevail  ? — Yes,  in  general  in  the  county. 

97.  How  much  an  acre  do  they  get  for  potato  land  ? — They  get  £3  10s.  for  stubble 
land,  and  £5  for  ley  land  where  the  cattle  grazed. 

98.  Must  that  ley  land  be  burnt  ? — Yes. 

99.  Would  it  give  a crop  without  it  ? — There  is  no  ley  land  will  give  a crop  without  it. 

100.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  indeed;  we  are  very  quiet. 

101.  Are  there  any  fees  for  collecting  and  enforcing  rent? — In  some  places  they  charge 
6d.  for  every  half-year’s  rent  for  the  driver,— -that  is  all. 

102.  When  they  give  a lease  do  they  make  any  charge  for  it?— Yes,  in  some  cases  they 
charge  half  a year’s  rent,  or  a year’s  rent,  and  sometimes  only  the  stamp. 

103.  Do  they  often  charge  half  a year’s  rent  ? — Yes. 

1 04.  If  the  rent  was  £40,  would  they  charge  half  a year’s  rent  ? — That  would  be  a large 
sum,  but  some  of  the  small  tenants  are  charged  half  a year’s  rent. 

1 05.  Does  the  fine  go  to  the  landlord  or  the  agent  ? — To  the  agent.  , 

106.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  improvements  ? — The  only  suggestion  I would 
make  would  be  the  employment  of  the  people,  if  the  money  could  be  got  from  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  consolidated  fund ; that  would  be  the  only  way.  Any  thing  the  govern- 
ment does  gives  satisfaction. 

107.  From  what  do  you  form  that  opinion  ? — There  is  no  drawback  whatever ; the  peop  e 

are  not  mulcted  out  of  what  they  are  promised  in  wages.  ,, 

108.  Do  not  the  contractors  pay  wages  satisfactorily  ? — No;  the  poor  people  havetne 
full  drawback  out  of  that — any  thing  they  do  in  the  way  of  contract. 
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109.  What  is  the  course  adopted  ?— They  have  the  poor  people  working  for  6d.  a day 
from  six  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening ; and  in  other  places  they  pay  them  8 d., 
and  they  do  not  pay  them  punctually  till  they  get  the  money  themselves,  and  the  people 
may  be  waiting  a long  time  for  it. 

110.  Do  they  pay  them  in  money  generally  ?— Sometimes  they  give  them  potatoes,  and 
sometimes  wool,  at  a high  rate. 

111.  You  alluded  to  government  purchasing  waste  and  unreclaimed  lands,— do  you  think 
if  that  was  done,  the  tenantry  would  be  anxious  to  build  tho  houses  themselves  upon  the 
waste  land,  and  set  about  reclaiming  it?— Yes,  but  a poor  man  would  not  be  able  to  do  it  ; 
the  first  year  he  would  want  the  assistance  of  the  landlord  in  it. 

112.  In  what  manner  should  he  get  it? — From  the  government.  Something  to  buy 
seed  for  the  first  three  years,  and  then  he  would  be  able  to  pay  back  the  money,  and  those 
things  too.  There  is  no  return  the  first  year,  but  the  third  year  will  pay  him  for  the  first 
two  years. 

113.  What  sum  would  be  sufficient? — If  a man  had  ten  acres  of  mountain,  £3  would  be 
sufficient,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  would  be  able  to  repay  it. 

.114.  How  would  £3  be  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  build  a house  ?— One  pound  is  enough 
to  build  a house  here.  He  would  cut  into  the  bog,  and  lay  the  timber  across.  The  wads 
are  formed  of  turf,  and  a bit  of  bog  wood  to  roof  them  with. 

115.  How  do  you  drain  that  house  ? — They  must  make  one  drain  first,  and  then  other 
drains  into  that ; and  that  draws  off  the  whole  of  the  water. 

116.  The  government  would  have  to  make  the  drains? — No,  the  people  would  willingly 
make  the  drains.  There  should  be  a general  plan  laid  for  the  whole  drainage  of  the 
land,  and  the  drains  cut  out  should  go  in  that  direction.  They  have  not  the  understand- 
ing for  laying  out  sufficient  drains  themselves ; and  if  it  was  laid  out,  the  water  would  be 
taken  away. 

117.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  district  round  Belmullet  ? — I am,  well. 

118.  Have  there  been  any  great  improvements  there  ? — Nothing,  except  at  Mr.  Carter’s 
place. 

119.  What  has  been  built  there? — A town  has  been  built,  and  the  land  has  been  im- 
proved. He  gives  leases  of  the  waste  land  for  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years,  and  in  some 
cases  leases  for  ever,  and  allows  them  for  half  the  cost  of  a house  by  giving  them  a portion 
of  the  waste  land,  corresponding  in  value,  for  the  same  term.  The  produce  of  the  country 
is  very  much  increased  and  improved  ; they  are  the  finest  oats  in  Ireland  but  Limerick,  and 
they  fetch  the  highest  price  in  the  Liverpool  market,  except  Limerick. 

[ The  witness  withdrew. ~\ 


John  Reilly,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Erris,  in  Belmullet,  in  the  comity  of  Mayo. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer,  and  I deal  in  purchasing  oats  and  different 
things. 

, 3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — I know  the  principal  part  of 
Erris ; I am  doing  business  for  Mr.  Carter  there  these  eight  or  nine  years  past. 

4.  What  business  do  you  do  for  him  ? — Collect  rent  for  him,  under  the  agent. 

5.  Who  is  the  agent? — Mr.  George  Crampton. 

6.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — The  principal  part  of  his  time,  in  Belmullet. 

7.  Is  it  principally  a tillage  district  ? — No,  it  is  more  grazing  land  than,  tillage. 

8.  Is  it  land  that  can  be  profitably  reclaimed  ? — .Yes. 

9.  Have  you  known  any  person  reclaim  any  considerable  quantity  of  it  ? — Yes,  there  was 
a good  deal  reclaimed  about  Belmullet,  some  years  back. 

10.  Has  any  encouragement  been  given  by  the  landlords  ?— No,  except  what  Mr.  Carter 
gave  towards  the  town. 

11.  What  did  he  do? — Any  person  who  built  a house  he  gave  him  a three  lives  and 
thirty-one  years’  lease  ; he  gave  him  five  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  money  laid  out,  and 
one-hali  of  the.  principal  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  until  five  years  ago;  then  he 
changed,  and  gives  now  ninety-nine  years,  without  any  interest,  at  6d.  a foot  frontage, 
without  any  allowance. 

T d*2'  c^°  a.nY  thing  towards  the  improvement  of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 

i •?  n°t  see_  any  improvement  in  the  land,  only  he  gave  the  land  to  those  people  who 
011 . e Hnd — the  arable  ground  at  £l  5s.  an  acre,  and  the  mountain  land  at  1 Os.  an 
e,  giving  the  same  lease  ; but  not  the  same  lease  since  he  changed  to  ninety-nine  years, 
xi  ' , the  people  begun  to  reclaim  any  part  of  the  mountain  district  remote  from 

, . T?  • *es  5 this  country  is  made  in  large  villages, 
vr  A ave  ™ose  persons  who  so  reclaimed,  leases  ? — Some  have,  and  some  have  not. 
Beirnffilet1"  & ('wen^'one  years’  lease  in  the  rest  of  the  property  in  Erris,  but  not  in 

hftfk  v ^ ^niy-one  years’  lease,  was  the  land  unreclaimed  included? — Yes,  it  was 

jj reclaimed  and  unreclaimed  altogether. 

waste  ?— a^owance  been  made  to  the  tenants  who  might  reclaim  what  is  now 

18  t^lere  any  pahl  to  reclaim  the  mountain? — Yes,  some  who  have  no  lease, 
landlord  ieUt  °harged? — No,  nor  for  some  years  afterwards.  After  some  years  the 
wouia  not  mind  giving  a,  lease  of  the  land,  at  a moderate  rent. 


2 5lh  July,  1844. 

463. 

Mr.  George  Irwin. 


464. 

John  Reilly. 
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25th  July,  1844.  19.  Arc  there  many  farms  hold  in  common? — Yes,  the  principal  part  is. 

20.  Do  you  think  that  is  advantageous  to  the  people  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  a benefit  to 

463:.  tll"  pe0pie.  If  it  was  cut  up,  and  the  land  would  answer  for  striping,  the  tenants  would 
John  Reilly.  . ],y  . |jllt  there  is  a good  deal  of  land  will  not  answer  for  that. 

° 21.  When  land  is  held  in  common,  and  a man  gets  a portion  of  mountain,  does  he  keep 
it  to  himself  ?— Yes ; unless  there  are  other  tenants,  and  they  divide  it  among  them,  he 
may  keep  Ins  own  to  himself. 

22.  Has  the  growth  of  corn  increased  much  there  of  late  years? — Yes. 

23.  Do  you  want  any  more  roads? — The  roads  would  be  very  useful  in  any  part.  There 
is  a want  of  roads. 

24.  Have  there  not  been  a good  many  roads  made  there  of  late  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  in  this 
mountainous  part  very  hard  to  get  in  and  out  without  a road. 

25.  Where  is  the  produce  of  that  district  brought  ? — To  Belmullet. 

26.  IIow  long  is  it  since  you  began  to  export  oats  from  Belmullet  ? — Fourteen  years 
ago. 

27.  Are  you  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  oats  there  ? — Yes. 

28.  On  whoso  account? — My  own. 

29.  Where  do  you  send  them  ? — I always  send  free  on  hoard ; and  send  to  a merchant 
in  this  town  for  two  years  past. 

30.  Where  does  he  send  them  ? — Last  year  to  Glasgow  ; this  year  he  has  not  taken  them 
off  my  hands  as  yet. 

3 1 . IIow  do  you  usually  fix  the  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant ; is  there  a valuator 
employed  ? — It  is  by  proposal.  They  will  put  in  a proposal  to  the  landlord,  and  settle  upon 
that  footing. 

32.  When  a lease  is  out,  does  the  landlord  take  in  proposals  ? — Yes. 

33.  Does  he  take  in  proposals  from  all  the  world,  or  only  the  tenants  ? — He  will  publish 
that  the  land  is  to  be  let. 

34.  Does  he  give  any  preference  to  the  tenants? — Yes,  he  does;  he  will  give  a pre- 
ference to  the  tenants,  provided  they  give  him  the  value  of  the  land.' 

35.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  much  for  his  rent  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ? — No,  there  is  no  loan  fund  there  at  present. 

36.  Was  there  at  any  former  time  ? — Yes,  last  year  there  was  a fund  of  £200,  and  it 
was  taken  from  them. 

37.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— 
Those  who  have  no  means  to  pay  it  must  stand  over ; those  who  have  means  to  pay,  their 
cattle  must  be  driven,  unless  the  landlord  has  a mind  to  give  him  time  without  a distress. 

38.  When  they  are  held  in  common,  what  means  do  you  take  to  recover  the  rent?— We 
take  every  man's  share,  according  as  he  has  it.  When  they  take  land  in  this  way,  they 
make  out  what  tire  part  of  the  rent  will  be  for  each,  and  his  name  is  put  down. 

39.  Do  you  acknowledge  the  division  they  make  themselves? — Yes. 

40.  Does  the  landlord  generally  allow  them  to'  go  on  dividing  the  farm  amongst  the 
family  ? — Yes.  lie  does.  They  have  among  them  what  they  call  “ sums,”  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  land  goes  by  that  way.  One  man  wall  have  one  sum,  another  two  sums,  and 
another  five  sums,  and  the  rent  in  proportion. 

41.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  " sum  ?” — It  is  as  much  as  a cow's  grass,  or  for  so 
many  sheep. 

42.  What  is  the  value  of  a sum  ? — The  land  is  valued  at  30s.,  or  205.,  the  sum,  accord- 
ing to  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  land. 

43.  What  quantity  of  arable  land  would  be  ecpual  to  a sum  ? — I could  not  say  that;  that 
would  be  according  to  the  goodness  and  badness  of  it. 

44.  Are  there  any  other  landlords  that  assist  their  tenants  in  building  or  improving 
their  land  ? — 1 es,  there  is ; Mr.  Francis  Blake  Knox,  lie  encourages  his  tenants. 

45.  Do  you  ever  let  by  acre  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  some ; Mr.  Knox’s  land  is  mostly  let 
by  the  acre. 

46.  Which  do  you  think  the  best  plan — letting  by  the  acre,  or  by  the  sum  ? — It  would 
do  to  let  it  by  the  acre  in  that  part ; it  would  be  let  in  stripes  in  that  way. 

47 . How  is  the  rent  generally  paid — in  cash  or  in  bills  ? Generally  in  cash.  They  do 

not  deal  much  in  bills. 

48.  In  that  neighbourhood  do  you  think  that  the  fanners  in  general  are  getting  better 
oft  in  the  world  than  they  were  ? — I do  not  know  ; some  of  them  are  in  low  conditions. 

49.  Have  you  any  labourers  there  who  are  not  farmers  ? — Yes. 

50.  How  do  they  hold  ? — Some  of  them  about  Belmullet  bave  an  acre  or  two  of  laud. 
They  come  in  every  day  to  our  surveyor  to  the  town. 

51.  Has  he  generally  employment  for  them  ?— Yes,  for  a few.  It  is  only  a small  town, 
and  they  cannot  employ  many. 

52.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ? — Eiglitpence  in  summer,  without  diet. 

53.  Do  they  let  con-acre  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  they  do,  and  very  high. 

54.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  it  ?— About  the  town  they  set  it  for  £3  without  manure. 
That  is  the  best  part  of  the  land. 

55.  Do  they  charge  any  fees  for  collecting  rent  or  enforcing  rent  ? — They  do  not. 

56.  How  are  the  drivers  paid  ?— Some  of  them  are  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  some 

the  tenants.  They  are  bound  by  their  bargain  to  pay  Hie  driver  Is.  a year.  , , 

57.  Is  there  any  other  charge  when  he  drives  them  ? — No,  unless  the  cattle  are  put  j® 
pound ; and  then  the  pound  keeper  charges  them.  There  is  no  other  charge  but  the  drive . 
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5S.  Is  there  any  charge  for  the  lease  ? — Yes. 

59.  What  do  they  pay  ?— According  to  the  rent.  Sometimes  £5.  and  sometimes  less 
(JO.  Do  they  ever  charge  as  high  as  half  a year’s  rent,  or  a rears  rent  No 
61.  What  is  the  county  cess  in  the  pound  ?— It  was,  I think,  something  about  2s.  in  the 
pound  this  year. 

02.  Have  you  paid  any  poor  rate  yet?— Yes,  7 £<?.  in  the  pound,  and  5d,  before  that.  We 
have  only  paid  two  cesses. 

(53.  Have  you  any  thing  you  wish  to  suggest  to  the  commissioners  with  a view  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  tenants  ?— The  only  thing  is  some  system  upon  which  there  should  be 
more  employment  in  the  country,  m the  way  of  making  roads  and  other  things. 

[ The  witness  ivitkdreiu .] 


Westport,  Tuesday,  30th  July,  1844. 

Matthias  Ml Donnell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Westport. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation ?— A merchant  and  miller;  and  I hold  the  very  lucrative 

situation  of  a justice  of  the  peace.  J 

3.  Have  you  been  long  engaged  in  business  here  ? — I may  say  for  about  forty  years 

4.  Are  you  concerned  much  in  the  export  of  corn  ? — A good  ileal.  J J 

5.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  that  export  has  increased  of  late  years  • and  if  so 

state  as  fir  as  you  can  the  proportion  of  that  increase  ? — I think  within  the  last  twenty-five 
years  it  has  doubled.  - 

(i.  Has  it  been  a progressive  increase  from  year  to  year  ? — I tbini  it  lias,  except  so  far 
as  accidental  circumstances  might  operate  upon  it.  i 

7.  Is  the  corn  of  which  you  are  the  exporter  produced  in  a great  measure  in  this  neigli- 
bournood  ? — X os,  it  is ; within  the  district  of  about  twenty-five  miles. 

8.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  country  to  know  whether  the  tillage  farms 
arc  held  generally  by  large  or  small  holders  ?— Principally  by  holders  under  ten  acres  • and 
even  much  uuder  that. 

9.  Has  the  division  of  land  altered  much  in  the  last  twentv  years;  has  the  land  been 

much  subdivided  m that  time  ?— 1 cannot  say  that.  It  has  not  coine  within  my  knowledge 
my  business  being  that  of  exporting  corn.  “ ’ 

10.  What  kind  of  corn  lias  been  principally  exported  ?—  Oats.  This  is  not  a wheat 
country  immediately  about  here.  I am  obliged  to  bring  my  wheat  from  the  distance  of 
twenty  miles  to  tins  town,  or  rather  it  is  brought  to  me. 

?°r7°U  e,Xl)0rt  to  ' — London  direct,  to  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  the 
different  British  Channel  ports. 

12.  It  was  stated  to  us  at  Belmullet  that  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  there 
has  been  an  increase  m the  export  of  oats  from  that  place,  from  a mere  nominal  quantity 
to  an  annual  export,  during  the  last  three  years,  of  about  1,300  tons  ; have  you  found  that 
that  export  has  materially  interfered  with  the  export  from  this  town  ?— No,  not  at  all.  I do 
not  think  it  ever  interfered  with  us.  The  export  at  Belmullet  has  been  caused  by  its  being 
established  as  a port  for  the  export  of  produce ; for  what  would  come  in  boats  to  its  to  be 
re-shipped,  lias  been  sent  direct.  Probably  one-third  would  have  gone  from  Westport,  if 

p f j n?t  a P°rt  at  Belmullet  to  send  it  from.  I have  sent  several  cargoes  from  Bel- 
mullet,  having  purchased  them  there,  and  saved  a good  deal  of  expense. 

u.  Has  the  export  increased  from  Newport  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  ?— Yes,  I should 
tiunk  it  Has,  from  the  very  same  cause.  There  has  been  a large  mill  erected  there,  as  there 
las  een  here,  and  that  has  increased  the  export.  It  is  self  evident,  if  a man  is  inclined 

sow  au  acre  of  oats,  he  would  do  so,  because  he  would  say,  “I  have  a market;  close  by 
y oor  is  a mill ; and  if  there  is  not  a mill,  he  has  to  take  his  chance ; and  if  the  mill  is 
shut  up,  he  says,  “ The  market  is  gone.” 

..iM"  ®ave  70u  found  that  the  condition  of  the  people  has  improved  during  the  time  that 
this  mcrease  in  the  exportation  has  taken  place  ?— 1 cannot  say  that  I see  it. 
r a' e J011  ai7  reason  to  know  whether  the  home  consumption  of  com  by  the  labourer 
. au7  soape  decreased,  as  lie  has  sent  more  abroad,  or  whether  he  has  produced 
vp  8 1 thl,lL'tliat  *Re  consumption  of  the  people  in  the  country  has  increased 

flmir  v,’  . , e,us®  . bread-corn  lias  also  increased.  I am  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  the 
tjm  a>e  bakeries  in  the  towns,  as  far  as  Castlebar  and  Ballina.  I can  recollect  the 
ten  to  do^tn^  ^°lU'  SUP1%  a town  for  a week,  and  it  would  take  eight  or 

5*  1136  °^i  wheateu  flowr  at  all  spread  amongst  the  fanners? — No  ; they  do  not 

countrv  emselTes  : *^leY  seR  it.  I have  never  known  them  use  it  by  any  means  in  this 
we  <rnt  excePt  when  they  could  not  dispose  of  it.  In  the  year  of  scarcity,  in  1831,  when 
0fo^T\6?  i benevolent  people  in  England,  we  were  then,  from  the  want 

make  ns  ™ to  wheat  from  different  parts  of  the  country  ; but  the  people  never 

able  in  if  • uneaten  flour,  except  when  they  cannot  get  oatmeal.  When  oatmeal  is  reason- 
He  lm  re’  D'ot™ig  answers  so  well  for  the  poor  man.  He  uses  it  for  meat  and  drink. 
The  nrie  ®rae^  an<^  mftkes  oaten  bread,  and  he  takes  it  out  with  him  into  the  fields, 
mpn  ir.  +v  ° . _our  bas  been  very  low.  During  the  winter  there  were  not  more  than  twenty 

PARTUlighb0V,rh00d  WQ1'killg  **  fr°m  7*  t0  6d'  3 dfly'  3 G 


25  ik  July,  1S44. 

464. 

John  Reilly. 


3 Oth  July,  1844. 

465, 

M.  M*Donnell,  eaq. 
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30 th  July,  1844. 

465. 

M.  M'Donnell,  esq. 


466. 

Bev.  Peter  Geraghly. 


17.  Has  tliis  district  been  liable  periodically  to  seasons  of  scarcity  of  food  ?— 'Whenever 
the  potato  crop  is  injured  by  blasts  from  the  sea,  the  people  suffer  from  want  till  the  uevr 
crop  comes  in.  In  the  year  1821,  we  suffered  very  severely  in  that  way,  and  also  in  part 
of  1822.  There  was  great  destitution  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  we  had  to  import  from 
other  countries. 

18.  Am  I to  understand  that  there  were  no  oats  in  the  country  ?— Yes ; there  had  been 
oats,  but  they  had  been  exported  previously.  In  truth,  the  vessels  had  met  each  other 
going  out  and  coming  in.  A man  may  have  engaged  his  vessels  for  two  months  before,  and 
he  must  go  on  with  his  business,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  may  be.  I have  imported 
wheat  into  this  country,  and  the  vessels  talcing  out  oats  have  actually  met  the  vessels  brino-ino- 
in  the  wheat.  There  is  one  thing  which  strikes  me  as  injurious  to  the  tenant,  which  I think 
must  be  injurious  also  to  the  landlord,  and  that  is  the  too  great  facility  of  protecting  the 
debtor  from  the  legal  claims  of  his  creditor.  I have  suffered,  as  a merchant,  from  it  myself. 
When  I have  given  my  property  away  to  a man,  he  had  the  honesty  before  he  got  it  to  say 
“ If  you  do  not  take  half  the  money  now,  the  landlord  will  take  it  for  my  rent.”  It  destroys 
his  credit,  and  he  is  not  trusted  by  any  one  else.  He  has  a road  chalked  out  to  him  for 
roguery,  by  the  protection  that  the  law  gave  him,  enabling  liim  to  say,  “ There  is  your 
property ; but  it  is  seized  by  the  landlord.” 

19.  You  mean  with  respect  to  the  advantage  which  the  law  gives  to  a landlord  in  seizing 
for  liis  rent  ? — Yes  ; I consider  that  it  should  be  modified.  The  landlord  should  have  his 
rent  of  course.  I am  not  one  of  the  levellers ; but  it  is  an  injury  to  the  person  it  is  intended 
to  serve,  and  ultimately  an  injury  to  the  landlord.  Suppose  I sell  a man  a ton  of  flour,  I 
come  to  demand  payment  at  the  end  of  the  month.  He  lias  not  the  money.  I go  again  in 
a month  : it  is  not  all  sold.  He  says,  “ I am  not  able  to  pay  you.”  I say,  “ There  is  my 
flour,  give  it  me  back.”  “ Yes,”  he  says,  “ there  it  is ; but  the  landlord  has  seized  it  for 
rent.”  It  is  an  injury  to  the  tenant,  and  also  an  injuiy  to  the  landlord. 

20.  What  modification  of  the  law  would  you  suggest  as  a remedy  for  that  ? — I am  not 
able  to  suggest  any  remedy.  I merely  point  out  the  evil  as  it  has  impressed  itself  upon  me. 
It  is  the  only  question  upon  which  I could  give  my  sentiments ; but  I am  not  able  to  suggest 
a remedy.  Landlords  are  thus  themselves  protected ; hut  what  protects  the  tenants  protects 
them.  I think  it  would  be  very  fair  that  a landlord  should  not  recover  rent  beyond  a cer- 
tain time — that  the  landlord’s  Hen  for  rent  should  be  restricted  to  some  Hmited  time. 

21.  Do  you  employ  a considerable  number  of  men? — Yes,  I do,  including  tradesmen 
and  clerks.  I employ,  upon  the  average,  through  the  year,  thirty-two,  at  salaries  varying 
from  £60  to  £20  a year. 

22.  Has  your  estabhshment  increased  by  the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  busi- 
ness ? — Yes,  it  has  increased  very  much.  In  fact,  the  erection  of  new  mills  by  me  in  the 
last  two  years  has  increased  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of  those  people.'  The  num- 
ber of  common  labourers  would  be,  upon  the  average,  throughout  the  winter  months, 
between  sixty  and  seventy. 

23.  What  becomes  of  these  people  during  the  summer  ? — I employ  a great  number  in 
ditching  and  hedging. 

24.  Do  you  occupy  any  land  yourself? — Yes ; attached  to  the  mills  I have  some,  and  I 
am  improving  it,  which  has  caused  me  to  give  them  employment,  at  wages  varying  from  6 d. 
to  Iff.  a day.  It  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  labourer. 

[ The  witness  withdrew . j 

The  Reverend  Peter  Geraghty,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Westport. 

2.  Are  you  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  Westport  ? — I am,  and  have  been  so  for  seven 
years. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — I am  well  acquainted  with 
the  parish  of  Westport.  The  district  extends  about  twelve  miles  from.  Westport  on  one 
side,  and  two  miles  on  the  other.  It  is  a district  comprising  a Catholic  population  of  about 
2,200  families. 

4.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — In  my  opinion,  it  does  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  improvements. 
As  to  those  improvements  being  remunerative,  I am  not  able  to  give  any  evidence  upon 
that  point.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  working  of  agriculture  ; hut  I should  say  that 
there  is  room  for  extensive  improvements  in  land.  The  surface  contains  a great  many 
mountain  acres,  many  of  which  I have  seen  improved  and  remunerate  the  improver,  and 
many  remain  still  unimproved. 

5.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — Generally  speaking,  they  take 
their  farms  by  the  bulk.  That  is  the  general  mode  of  letting  laud  in  this  parish.  I think, 
generally  speaking,  that  the  people  hold  farms  varying  from  two  to  four  acres  of  arable. 
When  I say  arable,  I mean  that  they  also  hold  mountain  land,  which  they  do  not  consider 
arable,  but  merely  for  rearing  very  indifferent  cattle  and  sheep. 

6.  When  you  speak  of  land  being  held  in  hulk,  do  you  speak  of  land  held  in  joint  ten- 
ancy?— Yes. 

( . Do  the  holders  in  joint  tenancy  always  hold  the  same  portion  of  ground  ? — -It  varies; 
sometimes,  by  one  tenant  holding  twice  the  compliment  at  one  period  of  time ; at  other 
times,  three  times ; and  at  another  time,  half.  At  the  original  division  all  Held  in  equal 
portions,  and  after  a time  one  may  wish  to  leave  his  portion,  and  it  is  purchased  by  another. 
X am  not  aware  of  there  being  any  system  of  changing  the  lands  held  by  different  tenants. 
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In  some  cases  they  hare  submitted  to  the  division  of  the  lands,  so  that  each  person  should 
have  his  own  portion  in  the  field. 

8.  Was  that  at  the  request  of  the  landlord? — Yes. 

9.  Have  they  any  leases  ?— Some  in  that  part  have,  and  some  have  not.  Those  who 
hold  the  largest  portion  have  a lease,  and  others  have  not.  I know  of  one  instance  where 
a division  took  place.  The  people  submitted  to  it,  and  they  have  a lease. 

10.  Do  you  know  of  there  being  any  system  in  the  country  of  the  payment  of  rent  by 
hill? — Yes,  there  is. 

11.  What  have  you  known  that  system  to  be?— I have  understood  from  the  people,  in 
my  intercourse  with  them,  that  when  there  are  a number  of  tenants  holding,  either  by  lease 
or  at  will,  a certain -portion  of  those  tenants,  when  the  rent  is  called  for  and  they  are  not 
prepared  to  meet  it,  are  required  to  enter  into  a joint  bill  to  meet  the  amount  of  the  rent 
claimed  at  the  time  ; and  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  they  procure  funds  to  take  up 
the  bill,  when  it  has  been  cashed  at  the  bank.  T am  aware  that  that  practice  has  prevailed ; 
and  I should  also  say  that  it  has  been  only  lately  introduced.  As  far  as  I know,  it  was  not 
practised  the  first  three  years  I became  acquainted  with  the  locality ; but  in  the  Last  four 
years  it  has  been  practised. 

12.  Do  I understand  you  that  this  practice  was  adopted  at  the  period  when  the  rent  was 
payable  ?— I should  say  the  people  were  better  able  to  pay  the  rent  previously  than  they 
have  been  in  the  latter  period.  I believe  the  plan  was  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent,  and  the  people  thought  it  better  to  do  that  than  to  submit  to  the  sale  of 
their  cattle ; but  whatever  has  been  the  cause,  now  it  has  been  very  generally  practised. 

13.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  discount  charged? — No,  I have  not.  It  is 
cashed  at  the  bank. 

14.  Does  the  small  class  of  tenants  depend  much  upon  the  loan  funds  ? — The  class  of 
tenantry  who  were  in  the  habit  of  pursuing  their  small  avocations  (weavers  and  that  class), 
depend  much  upon  the  loan  fund ; and  generally  speaking,  those  classes  of  the  tenantry 
who  hold  a smaller  proportion  of  land  than  their  neighbours  are  generally  dependent  upon 
the  loan  funds  or  private  discount  offices,  where  they  may  get  those  small  sums  : they  are 
generally  called  usurers,  and  it  is  much  practised  among  them.  This  sort  of  usury  is  very 
seldom  by  giving  money : they  give  corn  in  spring  to  sow,  or  they  give  potatoes  to  plant, 
or  meal  in  the  summer  for  food ; and  for  this  accommodation  they  exact  enormous  sums  as 
discount. 

15.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  loan  funds,  generally ; do  you  consider  they 
are  advantageous  to  the  people,  or  the  reverse  ? — 1 am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  loan  funds.  But  with  respect  to  this  other  system  of  loans,  it  is  very  destructive 
to  the  people.  I do  not  know  much  as  to  the  established  loan  funds.  I think  they  might 
be  very  usefully  worked ; but  I think  the  other  system  of  private  individuals  lending  sums 
of  money  for  exorbitant  interest  is  very  destructive  to  the  people. 

16.  Is  it  usual  for  agents,  or  persons  in  the  management  of  estates,  to  advance  money  in 
that  way?— Yes,  I have  known  them  to  do  so  ; to  make  an  advance,  but  not  charging  an 
amount  of  interest  similar  to  that  which  the  other  people  demand. 

17.  Is  there  any  constraint  exercised  upon  the  tenants  in  making  them  take  a loan  from 
the  agent  in  preference  to  any  other  usurer  ? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

18.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  not  many  middlemen  in  the  district.  I do  not  know 
of  any  middleman  that  holds  extensively  but  one,  and  that  is  Major  O'Malley. 

• Pr0Pei‘^ea.  uP°n  which  those  small  tenants  live,  generally  large,  or  are  any 

m on  4U<^S  sma^  proprietors  ? — The  district  is  held  in  fee  by  four  or  five  proprietors. 

20.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts,  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — Not  in  this  district. 

21.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will. 

,.  Is  there’  any  great  anxiety  among  them  for  leases? — Last  year,  when  there  was  a 

position  to  make  leases,  I saw  many  most  anxious  to  obtain  them,  and  that  anxiety  arose 
om  the  reduction  made  to  those  who  had  got  leases.  The  anxiety  was  more  to  obtain  a 
reduction  than  to  obtain  a lease. 

23.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  made  in  the  land  or  buildings ; by  the  land- 
lord or  tenant,  or  j ointly  ? — I think  by  the  tenant  principally. 

• is  there  any  system  prevailing  in  the  district,  of  landlords  giving  assistance  in  the 

provement  of  lands  or  buildings  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  encouragement  given. 

26*  t i Sa*e  good-will  of  farms  recognised  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

• , ’ , at  extent  is  that  recognised? — I am  not  aware  of  any  obstacle  being  thrown 

in  the  way  by  the  landlords  to  the  sale  of  a farm  held  at  will. 

tern  *+1*  r.ecoSITised  in  the  country  so  far  that,  if  a landlord  wishes  to  take  land  from  a 
an  a n ii°  las  P.a^  ren*  regularly,  the  modus  of  the  country  entitles  the  tenant  to  receive 
+i  cr.  le  sum  f°r  the  land  taken  from  him,  even  though  he  has  no  lease  ? — I do  not  think 
'wiUy  ^ CUSt0m  intMs  country. 

__j  ' ~at  is  the  usual  price  of  land  held  at  will,  when  taken  in  that  way  between  tenant 
in*  + ’ +eu  ta^en  by  the  acre  ? — 1 do  not  know.  All  I know  is  that,  generally  speak- 
tnn’ i,;JL  eUantl^  coniplain  of  being  obliged  to  pay  exorbitant  rents ; they  consider  the  rent 
tooiugh-  it  is.  avery  general  complaint  . 

sohdatio  ' k0n|  keen  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district? — There  has  been  a con- 
to  oriiPi-11  m 01  . give  a larger  portion  of  the  land  to  certain  persons  on  the  farm,  or 
^persons  introduced  upon  it.  With  a tenement  or  holding  of  forty  or  fifty  acres, 


30 th  July,  1844. 
Rev.Peter  Geraghty. 
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there  might  be  twenty  or  thirty  tenants ; it  was,  in  fact,  supposed  that  ten  could  lire  venr 
well  upon  the  forty  or  fifty  acres,  and  the  others  might  be  dispossessed,  and  the  land  <nven 
to  those  ten  persons : but  I am  not  aware  that,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidation  into  hit® 
grazing  farms,  any  tenants  have  been  dispossessed.  ° 

30.  Was  any  gratuity  given  to  the  persons  removed  from  the  land  in  the  way  vou  hare 
mentioned '?— They  were  in  arrear,  and  they  were  allowed  to  quit. 

3 1 . Have  there  been  many  individuals  turned  oft'  the  townland  in  that  way  ? No. 

32.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ? — Some  emigrated  to  America,  and  others 
remained  in  the  country. 

33.  Is  there  at  present  among  , the  people  any  disposition  to  emigrate  when  they  have  the 
means  ? — Yes,  there  is,  if  they  have  the  means. 

34.  From  your  knowledge  of  that  class  of  people  who  show  a disposition  to  emigrate  if 
they  found  that  within  a little  distance  there  were  the  means  of  locating  them  upon 
reclaimable  land,  and  of  subsisting  them  at  first  so  that  they  could  get  on,  do  you  tlnnk 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  go  ? — Yes,  many  would  be  willing  to  go. 

35.  Supposing  that  was  the  case,  should  you  or  should  you  not  think  it  desirable  to 
recommend  them  to  take  that  course,  or  to  remain  upon  then-  two  or  three  acres  ? — I should 
recommend  them  to  take  the  course  proposed. 

36.  Does  the  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  so  much  recognised 
as  it  has  been,  they  have  been  so  subdivided  that  they  could  scarcely  obtain  the  name  of  a 
farm  : that  subdivision  was  very  generally  practised  in  the  last  few  years. 

37.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  in  the  world  ? — Strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  large  fanners 
in  the  district  I am  acquainted  with,  except  the  proprietors  in  fee. 

3S.  Are  the  holders  of  small  quantities  of  land  improving  in  their  condition? — I think 
generally  speaking,  they  are  not  improving ; I judge  of  that  from  this,  that  I saw,  when  first 
I became  acquainted  with  them,  they  had  more  means  and  had  more  cattle  and  com  than 
they  have  generally  now. 

39.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  in  the  district  as  contradistinguished  from  the  holders 
of  land  directly  under  the  landlord? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

40.  Is  the  con-acre  system  prevalent  in  the  district? — No,  not  here.  There  are  some 
few  instances  in  which  con-acre  is  let,  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  practised. 

41.  Can  employment  be  obtained  in  the  district,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — In  winter 
there  is,  generally  speaking,  a very  fair  proportion  of  employment  among  the  workmen, 
and  the  rate  of  wages,  as  well  as  I can  learn,  is  from  Gel.  to  lOd.  a day  for  common  labourers. 
I think  the  general  average  is  8 d.  a day ; some  so  low  as  6d.,  and  some  10c/. 

42.  From  what  does  it  arise  that  there  is  more  employment  in  whiter  than  summer?— 
From  the  trade  in  the  town. 

43.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  land  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners?— 
Nothing  beyond  what  I have  stated  in  the  answers  I have  already  given. 

[ The  witness  withdreiv.~\ 

John  Christopher  Garvey,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  IV here  do  you  reside  ? — At  Murrisk,  near  Westport. 

2.  What  is  your  employment  or  occupation  ? — I am  a landed  proprietor  in  the  union, 
and  a magistrate  of  the  county. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — I am  well  acquainted  with 
the  Westport  union,  generally. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  is  that  principally  tillage  land  ? — Yes,  it  is  principally  tillage, 
except  in  the  mountain  districts. 

5.  .Do  you  tlnnk  that  the  mountainous  district  contains  much  land  capable  of  being 
reclaimed  ? — 1 es,  very  much.  But  whether  it  could  he  done  with  profit  I have  very  great 
question. 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  over  the  district  is  improving  ? — Yes, 
decidedly. 

7.  In  what  respect  ? — There  is  more  rough  land  brought  into  cultivation. 

8.  What  is  the  manure  chiefly  used  ? — Sea-weed,  sea  sand,  and  some  lime ; and  a com- 
post of  lime  and  bog  mould. 

9.  Is  there  much  burning  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — There  is  some  ; not  much. 

. 1 Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in.  the 
district  ? — There  is  a farming  society  in  this  town. 

1 1 . What  effect  has  that  had  ? — I should  say  not  very  much.  W e had  an  agriculturist 
for  one  season,  hut  he  did  not  do  very  well,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  keep  it  up.  The 
giving  out  good  seed  at  a reasonable  price,  I think  is  the  only  good  effect  it  has  had. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — I should  say  they  are  small,  the  popu- 
lation is  so  very  great. 

13.  Is  the  land  principally  held  in  common,  or  is  it  divided  ? — I should  say  it  is  very 
much  divided,  hut  there,  are  portions  held  in  common.  I should  say  the  dividing  is  most 
prevalent.  It  is  in  consequence  of  our  having  had  some  very  well  contested  elections  that 
each  man  got  his  own  share,  and  in  all  recent  settings  each  mini  has  his  own  allotment. 

14.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  generally  who  are  holding  in  common? — 'Very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  other. 

15.  What  offect  has  that  upon  the  management  of  the  land  ? — It  generally  gives  less 
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produce  from  the  same  land,  compared  to  where  it  is  divided.  All  recent  lettings  are 
divided ; the  old  lettings  are  in  common. 

l(j.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed? — Partly  by  proposal,  and  partly  by  valuation. 

IT.  What  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed  to  value  land? — Surveyors. 

IS.  Is  the  rent  fixed  generally  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  rent  ?— If  it  is  tillage  land  it 
is  acreable ; if  it  is  mountain  land  it  is  generally  a gross  siun. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — From  £l  to  £2  the  Irish  acre. 

20.  What  proportion  do  you  consider  the  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? 

I should  think  it  is  one-fourth  over  the  poor  law  valuation.  « 

21.  Do  the  poor  law  and  the  government  valuations  nearly  concur  ? — Yes,  very  nearly. 

22.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usual  to  demand  it  ? — Some  proprietors 
do  not  demand  it  for  sLx  months  after  the  rent  becomes  due ; and  in  some  few  instances  it 
goes  as  long  as  nine  or  ten  months. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  the  district  ? — I should  say 
there  are  very  few  instances  of  it. 

24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent  ? Very 

little  of  the  loan  fund  extends  to  this  locality. 

25.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  ? — Not  of  late  years.  There  were  a great  many  till  the 
banks  were  established ; that  has  prevented  it  to  a vast  extent. 

26.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distress 
and  sale. 

27.  Does  the  distress  proceed  frequently  to  a sale  ? — I should  say  not. 

28.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? If  the 

rent  is  paid  in  full,  it  is  given  for  a particular  gale.  If  it  is  paid  in  part,  the  receipts  are 
given  on  account. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — They  hold  very  much  immediately  under  the  proprietor. 

30.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  ? — Not 
in  this  district. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  by  lease ; but  there 
are  a great  many  hold  at  will. 

32.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  leases  ?— Not  so  much  as  I would 
expect. 

33.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly  ? — I should  say  by  the  tenant.  I do  not  know  of  any  case  of  its  being 
done  by  the  landlords. 

34.  Are  you  aware  of  any  assistance  given  by  landlords  ? — No,  indeed,  I am  not.  I should 
state  that  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  has,  with  regard  to  myself,  made  a road  and  opened  a 
momitain  district.  He  paid  nine  parts  and  I paid  one  ; and  if  that  was  carried  out  it  would 
be  invaluable  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  this  country.  That  is  the  only  instance  I know 
of  any  thing  of  the  kind  being  done.  The  road  runs  to  tlie  southward  of  Croagh  Patrick. 

35.  Is  it  extensive  ? — It  is  a road  of  about  four  miles. 

36.  What  did  the  county  contribute  towards  it? — They  did  nothing,  in  the  first  instance, 
hut  they  afterwards  repaired  a portion  of  it. 

3i.  lou  say  some  of  the  small  holders  have  pieces  of  the  mountain  ? — Yes. 

08.  Is  any  encouragement  given  by  the  landlord  to  them  to  induce  them  to  extend  the 
cultivation  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

39.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  tliose  spots  could  be  cultivated  to  advantage  ? — Yes ; I 
should  say  so,  certainly. 

^40.  Have  you  been  making  any  experiment  yourself  on  any  of  those  waste  mountains  ? — 

41.  What  has  been  the  effect? — I had  a very  good  crop  upon  fifteen  acres.  I applied 
nme  and  sea  manure  and  guano  to  it.  I got  some  poor  persons  to  till  the  ground.  I gave 
xo  w?  Potatoes  anc^  manure,  and  gave  it  to  them  two  years  free. 

■*-  W here  do  you  draw  the  manure  for  them  ? — I draw  it  on  the  road,  immediately  over 
the  ground. 

43.  Do  you  believe  that  if  those  persons  continued  industrious,  their  condition  would  be 
a great  deal  improved  by  the  use  of  that  land  afterwards  ?— Certainly,  I do. 

• ■Uo  they  seem  to  be  aware  of  it  themselves,  and  thankful  for  it  ? — Yes,  they  do  ; and 
seems  as  if  a great  many  more  would  embrace  it  next  year. 

with  them^*°U  ^ **  t0  ^em  en^  tw0  years  ? — I have  made  no  arrangement 

46.  How  long  have  yon  been  proceeding  on  that  system  ? — On  that’  farm  I only  com- 
menced  tbs  year.  In  1843  I drained  it,  and  inclosed  it. 

• is  there  any  custom  of  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  in  this  district  ? — Yes,  there 
t0  a very  great  extent. 

right  of  the  tenant  to  sell  his  farm  recognised  by  the  landlord  ? — He  does  it, 
bether  the  landlord  likes  it  or  not. 

' *kat  the  case  with  a tenant-at-will  ? — Yes. 
tli  * ,^uPPP0Se  th®  landlord  were  about  to  take  any  portion  of  the  tenant’s  land,  would 
e nue  of  the  country  oblige  him  to  pay  a certain  sum  to  the  tenant  for  the  land  so  taken 
sf  Tfm  ? — } do  not  know ; it  is  a case  that  never  occurred. 

• it  a tenant  falls  into  arrear,  is  he  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  farm  altogether  ? — Yes  ; 

1 nave  always  known  it  done. 


30/A  July,  1844. 
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52.  Is  there  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — I should  say  not. 

53.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  still  continue  ? — Indeed  it  does,  to  a small 

54.  Does  the  landlord  permit  it  ? — He  cannot  prevent  it ; it  is  done  often  covertly,  so 

that  he  cannot  know  it  for  some  time.  . 

55.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
better  off  in  the  world? — 1 should  say  they  are  not. 

56.  Are  the  small  occupiers  getting  richer  ? — 1 should  say  that  there  was  an  improve- 
ment in  them,  certainly.  . 

57.  Is  that  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  in  the  mode  of  agriculture  ? — Altogether 
there  is  a better  arrangement  in  then-  cabins  and  in  then-  tillage. 

58.  And  in  their  subsistence  ? — I think  they  are  altogether  a httle  better  than  they  have 
been ; there  is  a small  improvement. 

59.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  labourer  ?— N o. 

60.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Rot  very  much. 

61.  Can  employment  generally  be  obtained  by  the  labourer  ?— Ro,  not  at  any  wages. 

62.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district?  -None. 

63.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ?— May  and  November. 

64.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  the  county  cess  generally  bears  to  the  usual  letting 
value  of  the  land  ? — I could  not  come  very  close  to  it ; it  varies  very  much. 

65.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  lias  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  putting  the  tithe 

rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — I should  think  where  the  land  was  titheable,  it  made  no 
difference  whatever.  . . . v 

66.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  given  to  the  tenant  by  the  direct  payment  being 
to  the  landlord  instead  of  his  being  called  upon  by  tlie  collector?— I should  say  none 
whatever.  I would  suggest  to  the  commissioners  that  employment  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  population  of  the  country  if  it  could  be  obtained. 

67.  In  what  mode  do  you  propose  that  that  employment  should  be  afforded . I cannot 

tell  that.  If  you  give  them  employment  at  ever  so  low  a rate  of  wages,  it  would  improve 
their  condition.  . , . . . . ...  . „ 

68.  Do  you  speak  of  employment  in  public  works,  or  in  the  agriculture  ot  the  country  ?— 
Any  employment  that  will  give  them  wages  to  earn. 

69.  Do  you  suppose  that  many  of  the  persons  who  now  hold  one  or  two  acres,  would  be 
wilhng  to  work  for  wages  if  they  had  constant  employment  ?— I am  sure  they  would.  I 
could  get  any  number  of  labourers  at  from  6cZ.  to  Is.  a day. 

70.  Would  the  condition  of  the  people,  if  they  had  constant  employment,  be  much  im- 
proved^—Yes^  ^ throughout  tbe  year  be  sufficient  to  support  a labourer  aud  his 

family?— Yes  ; with  a bit  of  ground  it  would  support  them  poorly.  If  his  family  liad  some 
employment  too,  it  would  be  better ; he  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  8 d.  or  1 Qd.  a day. 

72.  By  what  means  are  the  children  of  the  smaller  farmers  provided  for  at  the  death  of 

their  parents  ?— They  are  generally  taken  in  by  tlie  nearest  relatives ; and  where  there  is 
any  land  they  invariably  divide  it  among  them.  ...  . 

73.  Do  the  small  holders  in  this  country  often  take  upon  themselves  to  will  away  their 
holdings  ?— Yes ; constantly.  One  of  the  greatest  improvements  to  tins  country  would  be, 
the  making  of  small  harbours,  as  harbours  of  refuge  in  Clare  Island ; they  would  be  invalu- 
able to  the  fishermen  in  this  country.  A man  going  out  m Ins  boat,  if  a storm  comeson, 
he  is  obliged  to  return  to  tbe  mainland,  whereas  if  there  was  a harbour  ot  reluge  m uare 
Island,  be  could  lie  there,  and  get  off  to  the  fishery  again  the  next  morning. 

74.  Is  the  fishery  carried  on  with  any  spirit  on  this  coast?— There  are  a good  numiier 
of  fishermen,  but  it  is  not  half  fished. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

George  Clendining,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  vou  reside  ? — At  Westport.  , .r  and 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold?— 1 am  secretary  to  the  grand  jury,  and  my  biotaer  au 
myself  are  agents  to  the  Marquess  of  Sligo,  Sir  llichard  O’Donnell,  and  sever  P 

3.  Are  your  agencies  principally  in  this  county  ? — Almost  entirely.  We  have  some  in 
counties  of  Sligo,  Roscommon,  and  Galway  ; hut  they  are  small,  comparative  y. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I should  like  to 

observations  to  the  baronies  of  Murrisk,  Burrishoole,  Ends,  and  Carra.  aimds?— 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  those  baronies ; are  they  principally  tiiiag  ^ 

They  are  all  tillage  lands.  There  are  no  grazing  farms  at  all,  except  tlie  moun 


There  are  some  grazing  lands  up  in  the  upper  part  of  tho  barony  ol  Carra.  ^ ments?— 
6.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  impr  a 

Reclaiming  land  is  tbe  only  one  I know  of  in  this  district,  winch  may  be  cam  ^ 


very  great  extent,  arising  from  the  extensive  tract  of  mountain  in  the  distric  P ‘ 

7.  Is  tlie  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  this  district? — I question  it  very  ti,eland, 

8.  Wbat  are  tlie  manures  principally  used  ? — I would  say  sea-weed  and  bui  0 

almost  exclusively.  ....  , ionite  which 

9.  Is  the  burning  confined  to  the  coarse  land?— No,  not  at  all ; it  is  our  be_ 
are  burnt,  and  not  only  burning  the  sod,  hut  burning  the  clay  afterwards. 
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10.  Is  there  any  effort  made  by  the  proprietors  to  checlc  it  ?— We  do  our  best ; but.  the 
tenants  are  so  poor,  and  the  farms  so  small,  and  the  process  at  law  so  expensive,  that  it  is 
onlv  in  a very  few  cases  we  are  able  to  enforce  the  penalty. 

11.  Arc  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the 
district  ? — There  is  one  farming  society  for  the  baronies  of  Murrisk  and  Burrishoolc. 

12.  What  have  been  the  effects  of  it  ? — The  effects  have  been  advantageous,  as  far  as  they 
have  gone.  It  has  been  only  established  a few  years,  and  it  has  principally  exerted  itself 
in  affording  facilities  for  the  tenants  getting  seed,  in  the  shape  of  artificial  grasses,  clover, 
turnips,  and  vetches. 

13.  Have  any  agricultural  superintendents  been  employed? — Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  has 
one  especially  for  liis  own  estate,  and  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  is  about  getting  one ; but  we 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  one. 

14.  You  have  spoken  of  a large  district  of  waste  land  unreclaimed  ; is  that  district  suf- 
ficiently opened  with  roads  to  admit  of  general  communication  between  the  tenants  ? I 

would  say  so.  I consider  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  a very  unprofitable  thing  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  large  proprietors  or  agents  at  the  low  price  of  produce  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

15.  Will  not  it  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  they  are  about  to  reclaim  ? Yes. 

Some  part  of  Erris  could  not  be  reclaimed. 

16.  You  are  acquainted  with  that  barony? — Yes,  perfectly. 

17.  Have  there  been  roads  made  in  the  mountains  connecting  tbe  different  villages? 

No : but  the  country  has  been  greatly  opened  in  the  last  year  by  a main  road  from  Castlebar 
into  Belmullet,  and  from  Ivillala  into  Belmullet,  that  was  made  by  the  government ; and  in 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  there  have  been  a great  many  small  roads  opened. 

18.  Has  any  great  improvement  arisen  from  those  roads? — There  has  not  been  time  for 
it  to  show  itself.  It  requires  time  to  show  it.  The  only  consequence  of  the  improvement 
is,  that  at  Ballycorry,  on  Sir  Richard  0 ’Donnell's  estate’,  the  lands  are  increasing  in  value, 
aud  there  is  a better  class  of  houses  built. 

19.  Were  the  two  great  roads  to  Belmullet  made  by  the  county  money,  or  by  a grant  of 
public  money  ?— They  were  made  by  government,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nxrnmo,  about 
twenty  years  ago. 

20.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture? — The 
size  of  the  farms  is  very  small  to  each  head  of  a family,  not  more  than  four  or  five  acres  of 
arable  land,  worth  24.9.  or  25s.  the  Irish  acre. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops? — It  is  but  one  rotation.  They  manure  the 
ground,  take  a potato  crop,  and  then  a corn  crop  oft'  it. 

22.  Are  they  usually  satisfied  with  one  grain  crop  “? — Their  manure  would  not  give  more. 
If  you  burn  grass  land,  it  will  give  a second  oat  crop  but  that  is  an  exception. 

23.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  ? — Yes ; all  held  under  lease  and  previous  to 
1S20  are  in  common.  They  are  held  in  what  we  call  running-dale  : five,  ten,  or  fifteen  fami- 
lies hold  upon  the  townland.  It  iR  divided  into  different  qualities — first,  second,  and  third ; 
arable,  into  pasture,  and  into  mountain,  if  any  is  attached ; and  each  of  them  have  their 
proportion,  according  as  they  pay  rent.  One  man  may  have  his  holding  in  twenty  different 
parts. 

24.  Is  it  computed  by  the  number  of  cattle  they  feed? — Yes.  In  the  mountains  it  is 
according  to  the  sum,  but  it  is  not  so  in  taking  a townland ; they  manage  that  entirely 
among  themselves.  Generally  speaking,  a townland  is  let  to  two,  or  three,  or  four  persons 
originally.  They  agree  among  themselves.  1 am  able  to  take  one-half;  the  others  take 

e other  half,  or  share  and  share  alike ; and  as  they  get  families,  they  diride  and  subdivide 
o such  au  extent,  that  a farm  which  only  had  two  or  three  families  upon  it  twenty  years 
ago.  has  now  ten  or  twenty  families  upon  it. 

Is  the  subdivision  carried  on  by  the  acre,  or  by  any  mode  of  measurement  ? — They 
en  eavour  to  do  it,  but  it  entirely  depends  upon  tbe  quality  of  the  land.  If  it  is  arable 

na.  they  do  it  by  the  acre;  and  if  it  is  a mountain  farm,  they  do  it  by  the  sum.  For 
a sum06'  a C°W  18  cons^ere(l  a sum,  or  a horse  is  considered  a sum,  and  so  many  sheep 

*he  old  leases  you  have  spoken  of  contain  any  covenants  against  subdivision  ? — 
°’  out  fhey  are  thought  of  little  use,  and  the  old  covenants  are  never  enforced. 
The'  1 tV°U  6Ver  know  an  distance  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  that  covenant  ? — No,  never. 

^ thing  you  have  to  do  is  to  bring  an  action  against  a pauper  tenant,  and  incur  costs 
which  von  can  never  recover.  oil 

29  manner  *s  the  rent  in  general  fixed  in  the  district ? — By  valuation  entirely, 
inteffio-  t ° ■ °f  l)Grsons  are  employed  to  value  ? — We  generally  employ  a surveyor,  an 
then  \vpQ  m^n  m Profession,  whom  we  select  from  his  general  knowledge  of  land,  and 

30  uJM*  T’jth  him  a valuator  ; there  is  generally  one  upon  each  estate. 

lord  tv},6  y kt.at  the  valuation  so  fixed,  or  is  it  merely  taken  as  a guide  for  the  land- 
isolated  t 6rf  ,ere  fe  a f;mn  entirely  unoccupied,  it  is  let  at  that  occupation ; if  there  is  an 
Bolvpnt  + owmand,  we  receive  proposals,  and,  according  to  the  valuation,  set  it  to  the  most 

irVm  W<5  dways  tat  the  land  at  the  valuation, 
let  the  la  iT'ro’  fease  feUs  out  where  there  are  many  tenants  in  possession,  how  do  you 
everv  tena  t ‘ • 'e  j*  surveyed  and  accurately  valued ; we  get  it  striped,  and  we  give 
held'before  thlni°CCU^at*0-n  aS  UGai‘  as  Possihle  the  same  proportion  of  land  he  originally 
an  instance  expu'e(l-  At  the  valuation  we  never  disturb  tenants  ; I do  not  know 

meat  of  rent  ” °U  Lor<*  ®ligo  e estate>  or  on  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell’s,  except  for  non-pay- 
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32.  Do  you  consider  that  the  tenants  introduced  one  after  another  are  entitled  to  the  laud 
or  do  you  attempt  to  prevent  their  introduction? — We  take  a great  deal  of  pains  when  the 
lands  are  not  leased,  but  -we  have  no  means  to  prevent  it  where  the  tenant  has  a lease ; we 
are  more  strict  in  levying  the  rent,  but  there  the  power  ceases. 

33.  Suppose,  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  a great  many  of  the  parties  arc  in  possession 
beyond  those  named  in  the  lease,  do  you  include  them  in  the  new  letting  ?— Yes ; we  think 
it  very  hard  to  turn  them  out  without  any  place  to  go  to. 

34. *  What  is  the  smallest  farm  you  would  think  it  expedient  to  divide  the  land  down 
to  ?— From  four  to  six  acres.  I do  not  say  we  do  not  give  less.  In  striping  the  lands  we 
make  the  farms  from  four  to  six  acres  each  stripe.  If  there  are  a greater  number  upon  the 
farm  than  that  division  can  accommodate,  we  put  two  or  three  on  one  stripe,  so  that  when 
one  goes  out,  the  other  may  succeed. 

35.  Have  you  any  means  of  locating  them  elsewhere  ?— There  is  a great  difficulty  in  that, 
without  a very  great  outlay. 

36.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  locate  any  of  them  upon  any  of  the  unreclaimed 

land  ? — No.  ... 

37.  Upon  what  do  you  ground  your  position  that  it  cannot  he  done  without  a great  out- 
lay, if  no  experiment  has  been  made  upon  the  subject? — The  reason  I can  speak  to  that  is, 
that  Sir  Richard  0 ’Donnell  lias  a farm  laid  out  for  that  purpose ; he  lias  been  obliged  to 
make  a road  through  it,  in  order  to  subdivide  the  property , and  must  build  a new  house 
upon  each  division. 

3S.  Is  the  rent  in  general  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  sum  ? — An  acreable  sum. 

39.  With  reference  to  the  roads,  are  they  taken  out  of  the  measurement  when  the  acreable 
sum  is  put  on  ? — The  measurement  is  exclusive  of  the  roads,  wastes,  and  streams ; it  is  a 
measurement  of  the  net  land. 

40.  What  should  you  say  -was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — It  is  from  5s.  up  to 
30s. ; it  is  impossible  to  fix  upon  an  average. 

41.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letthig  value  bear  to  the  government  or  the  poor  law 
valuations? — -As  to  the  poor  law  valuation  I cannot  speak,  for  they  look  upon  everything 
connected  with  poor  law  valuation  in  this  country  with  suspicion  ; it  has  been  an  ill-advised 
measure.  In  this  union  it  is  below  the  letting  value,  and  in  the  Castlebar  union  it  is,  I 
believe,  above  it. 

42.  What  proportion  does  the  government  valuation  bear  to  the  letting  value  ?— The 
proportions  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land.  Upon  good  arable  land  it  is  from 
ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  under  the  rent  payable  by  the  tenant ; whereas  upon  mere  mountain 
farms,  upon  which  there  is  no  tillage  land,  it  is  equally  above  the  rent.  I would  wish  to 
explain  that  when  I speak  of  mountain  land,  I mean  where  it  is  exclusively  mountain ; if 
there  is  a portion  of  tillage  land  it  comes  within  a different  class.  I state  that  from  facts, 
because  I look  at  the  Ordnance  valuation  when  letting  the  farms. 

43.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  clue  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — The  first  gale  of 
rent,  which  is  due  in  May,  we  demand  in  October  or  November  ; that  due  in  November  we 
demand  in  January  or  February. 

44.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bills  among  the  small  tenants  ? — Not  generally. 
Upon  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell’s  estate  in  Ballyherry  and  Achill,  if  they  do  not  pay  the  rent 
four  months  after  it  is  due,  a bill  is  taken,  payable  in  N ovember,  for  the  March  rent,  andm 
February  for  the  September  rent,  upon  which  bill  we  receive  3d.  or  4 d.  in  the  pound, 
according  to  the  time  which  the  bill  has  to  run  ; if  it  has  to  run  three  months,  we  charge 
them  3d. ; if  it  has  to  run  four  months,  we  charge  them  id. 

45.  That  bill  is  passed  at  a time  at  which,  if  the  party  had  money,  the  rent  would  be 
fairly  receivable? — Yes.  There  is  no  such  system  on  the  Sligo  estate. 

46.  Are  there  certain  individuals  in  those  joint  leases  who  pass  the  bills  ?— They  are 

divided  into  quarters  and  half-quarters,  and  they  put  a leading  man  to  each  quarter ; but  ire 
hold  each  tenant  liable.  _ _ 

47.  When  do  you  give  the  receipt ; when  the  bill  is  passed,  or  when  it  is  paid?— 'then 
it  is  paid. 

48.  You  consider  the  hill  an  extra  security? — Yes,  and  as  an  easement  to  the  tenant. 

49.  Is  it  usual  to  receive  the  poor  rate  from  the  tenant  at  the  same  time  ? — No ; we  pay 

the  poor  rate  at  the  moment  the  ticket  is  presented  to  us.  . . 

50.  Is  the  bill  which  is  taken  from  the  tenant  in  this  way,  usually  made  a transaction! 
the  bank?— No,  it  is  a mere  rent-office  transaction,  which  the  landlord  gets  credit  forwiien 
the  bill  is  passed.  We  give  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  credit  when  the  bill  is  passed:  ^ 
receive  3d.  or  id.  in  the  pound  upon  it,  and  we  have  a right  to  give  him  credit  lor  it  w 
it  is  passed. 

51.  If  the  bill  is  not  paid  when  due,  is  it  renewed  ? — No,  we  hold  it  over.  I never  charge 

them  any  thing ; it  is  merely  a convenience  to  both  parties.  a 

^ 52.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  for  the  rent  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usure 

53.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district? — Yes,  there  were,  hut  they  have  been 
broken  in  the  last  few  years ; the  loan  funds  have  knocked  them  up  in  the  country. 

54.  Is  it  usual  for  the  tenant  to  have  recourse  to  the  loan  fund  for  any  sums  oi  mo  ^ 

may  wish  to  borrow,  or  does  he  apply  to  other  persons?— He  applies  to  the  loan 
generally  speaking.  9___gv 

55.  Whit  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants . 
distress, 
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56.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  distress  to  the  tenant  ? — Nothing. 

57.  Is  there  any  annual  payment  to  the  pound  keeper  or  driver? — One  shilling  per  cent., 
which  includes  pound  fees ; and  if  the  cattle  are  put  into  the  pound  for  a trespass,  he  pays 
no  pound  fees : it  frees  him  for  the  whole  year. 

58.  If  a tenant  is  driven  for  rent,  is  there  any  additional  charge? — None  whatever. 

59.  Are  you  often  obliged  to  sell  the  distress  ? — I am  happy  to  say,  very  seldom. 

60.  Is  it  the  custom  generally  to  hold  the  arrear  over  die  tenant  ?— No,  except  under 
leases  where  there  have  been  ejectments;  but  that  is  very  seldom. 

61.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  generally  given  on  account,  or  up  to  .a  particular  day? — 
Generally  on  account,  except  where  there  are  leases,  and  they  pay  half-yearly : if  they  pay 
half-yearly  they  got  receipts  in  full. 

62.  If  a tenant  pays  one  half-year  within  the  other,  does  he  not  get  a receipt  in  full? 

No,  he  does  not;  there  is  a certain  printed  form  of  receipt,  which  specifies  that  it  is  on 
account.  We  scarcely  ever  have  a dispute  as  to  any  rent. 

63.  Is  the  quit  rent  paid  by  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  ?— The  landlord  always. 

64.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietor? — Under  the  proprietor  in- 
variably, with  some  few  exceptions. 

65.  Are  there  any  properties  held  under  the  courts? — Yes,  there  are  somo  in  the  barony 
of  Carra. 

66.  Have  you  acted  as  receiver? — Yes,  I am  receiver  over  several  properties. 

67.  What  effect  has  the  fact  of  the  estate  being  under  the  court  upon  the  state  of  the 
property  ?— It  has  an  injurious  effect, — first,  in  letting  the  land  thereby  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  farm,  creating  great  expense;  the  receiver  seldom  has  any  discretion,  and  is 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  court.  I11  the  second  place,  when  land  comes  to  be  let,  it  is  either 
canted  upon  the  tenant,  or  he  gets  a good  bargain  and  the  landlord  is  injured.  It  is  very 
seldom  a fair  letting — I allude  to  where  it  is  set  up  in  the  Master’s  office.  There  • was  a case 
occurred  the  other  day  in  Master  Henn’s  office.  There  was  one  farm  I valued  at  £150,  it 
was  let  at  £80 ; there  was  no  bidder  against  him.  Another  farm  was  let  from  t wenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  too  high  upon  the  tenant. 

68.  Do  you  disapprove  of  that  mode  of  letting  land  by  public  auction  ?— Decidei  Ily. 

69.  Has  that  system  at  all  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  new  rules  of  the  Chancellor .?— No, 
they  do  not  affect  that  part  of  the  management  of  the  properties. 

70.  How  recently  has  the  circumstance  to  which  you  have  referred  occurred  ii'i  the 
Master’s  office  ?— In  the  last  three  months.  It  was  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  not  h 1 this 
district. 

71.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease,  in  the  district?— I could  not  say 
the  proportion ; a great  many  hold  at  will,  and  a great  many  by  lease. 

72.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases? — No,  except  to  becoi  me 
freeholders. 

73.  Has  the  holding  at  will  any  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improve  v 
ment  of  their  farms  ? — I do  not  think  it  has  the  least  effect  upon  the  improvement  of  tin  3 
farms : it  has  an  effect  upon  the  subdivision  of  the  farms,  because  that  is  prevented. 

74.  Are  there  any  particular  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  the  permanent  improvement 

of  farms  or  buildings,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  lessor  of  the  estate  ? 

I think  it  presents  facilities  or  obstacles  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tenure. 

<5.  Has  it  come  under  your  knowledge  that  some  impediment  has  arisen  from  that 
“M®  • When  a tenant  for  life  is  embarrassed,  it  would  be  a very  great  object,  where  the 
embarrassments  are  upon  the  entail  of  the  estate,  if  there  were  greater  facilities  given  by 

irt0  fna^e  to  se-d-  A man  who  has  a small  interest  out  of  the  property,  cannot 
u Same  ^mProveEQeu*'s  as  a man  who  is  otherwise  situated. 

, l~’  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  upon  the  lands  and 
uildings  ? — In  that  district  generally,  there  have  been  no  improvements  in  buildings;  there 
uave  been  half  a dozen  upon  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell’s  property.  Where  a man  has  fifteen  or 

enty  Irish  acres  of  land,  he  says,  “ If  you  build  the  walls  of  the  house,  I will  roof  it  for 
y°u,^  and  that  has  been  allowed  in  four  or  five  cases ; but  he  gives  no  lease. 

7s'  vmf8  k?  P^.a  Per  centage  upon  it,  or  any  additional  rent  ? — No. 

• ' hat  facilities  does  he  give  in  draining  ? — All  main  drains  are  opened  at  his  own 
xpense ; and  for  the  furrow  drains  he  gives  2 \d.  a perch. 

. Has  that  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes ; he  has  commenced  it  during 
ne  or  two  years,  and  it  has  been  very  lately  taken  advantage  of ; and  I have  no  doubt  that 
e course  of  seven  or  ten  years  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  will  be  drained, 
aim  ' “ose  drains  inspected  by  an  agriculturist  ? — Yes ; they  must  be  laid  out  by  the 
ag«c  turist,  and  inspected  by  him  before  they  are  paid  for. 

Are„ , e other  landlords  in  the  country  imitating  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  as  to  the> 

82  f °ih°TS  Lord  Sligo  is  commencing  it. 

83'  T good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  country  ? — Indeed,  it  is. 

this  ex  ° m is  P^'chase-money  paid  ? — Invariably  to  the  out-going  tenant,  mtHa 

tenant 06  j’  * . ^ there  is  an  arrear,  the  arrear  must  be  cleared  up,  or  the  in-coming 
allow  it ^hr8  ™mse^  hable  for  it.  The  sale  does  take  place,  and  the  landlord  does 
landlord  ^ ^ 8^0ldd  n°t  say  it  was  invariably  the  rule,  or  that  it  was  obligatory  u pan. the 

** 18  accessary  to  turn  out  a man  for  arrear,  is  he  generally  permitted'-,  to  'Sal  1 
arrear  the  ^es’  generally  speaking ; if  we  let  the  land  at  a fair  value,  and  the  raani&i  a 
' coming  in  pays  something  towards  the  arrear. 
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evidence  taken  before  the  commissioners  appointed 

85  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
' , 53  fretting  better  in  the  world  ?— There  are  no  Large  farmers  in  the  district. 


-They  are  getting  poorer,  owing  to  the  subdivi- 


large  farmers  are  g 

86.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving '! 

^7°^ here  a class  of  labourers  in  the  district  who  may  be  distinguished  from  the  small 
holders  ?— No  ; every  tenant  has  his  own  farm. 

88  Bv  what  means  are  younger  children  provided  for  among  the  small  fanners,  at  the 
death  of  their  parents?— By  the  subdivision  of  the  holdings,  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so. 

89  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  distinct  ?— Yes ; among  themselves. 

90,  Do  you  know  the  price  of  the  con-acre  generally  ?— The  price  varies,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land.  q „ , 

91  Can  employment  be  obtained  generally,  ancl  at  what  rate  ol  wages  .‘'—Employment 
is  very  much  wanting.  They  get  6 d.  or  8 d.  a day ; generally  8 d.  a day  in  this  neighbourhood. 

92.  Have  there;  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  distinct  .—No. 

93.  What  duti  es  do  the  agents  generally  perform  ?— I he  collection  oi  the  rent,  settling 

disputes,  letting  and  striping  land.  Those  are  the  principal  duties.  The  striping  and  letting 
land  in  this  district  is  a very  important  part  of  his  duties.  .. 

94.  Are  the  agent’s  fees  paid  by  the  landlord  or  tenant  ?— By  the  landlord  invariably. 

95  Are  theT  ■e'any  clauses  respecting  duty  work  or  duty  fowls  inserted  iu  the  new  leases  ?— 

No  ; the  lease's  of  the  O’Donnell  estate,  which  were  granted  in  1790,  contain  those  clauses, 
but  they  are  never  enforced.  x . AT 

96.  Is  it  c ompounded  for  by  the  tenants  by  any  extra  payment  ?— No ; there  were  seven 
or  eight  day  sallowed  for  the  burning  of  kelp  weed.  _ , 

97?  Is  th  ere  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  about  the  bogs  ?— That  has 
only  become  a question  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  in  this  district.  "We  do  prevent  them 
injuring  the  bog  as  far  as  we  can,  and  prevent  them  bringmg  it  under  the  level  of  the  water. 

98.  Th  ere  is  no  rent  put  upon  it  ?— No ; in  the  leases  they  have  the  light  of  turbary ; and 
if  they  hold  at  will,  then  there  is  a proportion  allotted  to  them. 

99.  W bat  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms ". — November  for  tillage  farms  and 

the  gra?  ,ing  farms  ; and  mountain  farms  March  and  May.  . 

100.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  usual  lettmg  value  ? — It  varies  ac- 
cordin'/ r to  the  barony.  It  is  twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  Ordnance  valuation  in  the  barony  of  Erris. 

101  3 You  have  spoken  of  the  great  expense  with  which  any  attempt  to  reclaim  mountain 
land  i a attended ; have  you  gone  at  all  into  the  details,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  us  any  infor- 
matif  m upon  the  various  points  connected  with  it  ? — No,  I have  not ; not  as  au  individual 

1C  )2.  There  being,  in  the  district  of  which  you  have  spoken,  periodical  famines,  to  what 
do  t r0u  attribute  those  famines  ? — To  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop. 

J 03  Does  that  arise  from  bad  seed,  or  from  the  seed  being  sown  late  . — There  lias  been 
a T >artial  failure  of  the  potatoes  this  season,  and  we  do  not  know  the  cause  at  this  moment, 

104.  Do  those  failures  prevail  more  upon  the  lands  where  joint  tenancy  subsists  than 
tr  pon  others  ? — They  are  so  intermixed  you  caimot  say. 

105.  In  the  island  of  Achill  is  there  any  land  that  is  not  held  in  common  ?— Yes;  in  tbe 
' village  of  Dooega,  and  the  village  of  Shrine.  In  Achill  there  is  a very  curious  system 

among  the  inhabitants  of  migrating  from  one  village  to  another.  Every  village  has  what 
is  called  “ a bal,”  which  means  a residence  for  grazing  their  cattle  and  making  then  butter. 

106.  Have  you  experienced  great  difficulty  iu  carrying  out  your  system  of  stuping 

land  ? Yes,  they  rebelled  against  it.  It  was  a complete  rebellion  as  far  as  tongues  went. 

107.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent  ?— Twenty  per  cent.,  in 

Erris ; in  Burrishoole,  eleven  per  cent. ; in  the  barony  of  Carra,  nine  per  cent. ; and  in 
Murrisk,  twelve  per  cent.  ... 

108.  From  what  do  you  consider  that  the  difference  arises  ? — In  Erris  it  is  greatly  owin0 
to  the  new  roads  that  have  been  opened.  ' 

109.  Have  you  any  measures  of  improvement  to  suggest  with  respect  to  the  county  ce 
or  other  burdens  falling  upon  landlords  and  tenants? — The  county  cess^  shouM  be  levie 


as  the  poor  rate  is  ; that  is,  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  should  pay  each  according  o ^ 
beneficial  interest.  The  county  cess  varies  from  £35,000  to  £40,000  a year,  and  it  e 
was  a discretion  exercised  in  the  administration  of  it,  as  we  administer  our  own  xuuds, 
would  be  a saving  of  about  twentyper  cent.  I will  take  the  medical  charities,  winch  is  a m => 
crying  expenditure  in  this  county.  Those  charities  cost  us  £2,500  a year,  including  the  co^  y 
infirmary,  which  is  the  only  medical  charity  of  any  value  in  the  county.  The  dispensaries 
more  or  less  useful;  but  there  is  £1,800  levied  for  them,  and  I do  not  think  they  ar 
the  value  of  £100.  The  majority  of  the  sums  voted  go  to  support  the  medical  officers. 

110.  Is  there  any  fever  hospital? — Yes,  there  is  one  in  Ballina. 

111.  Is  that  included  in  the  £1,800  ? — I do  not  know.  I think  the  gaols  are  also  J 
expensive ; the  salaries  of  the  officers  amount  to  about  £1,000  a year  in  this  coun  y> > 


co  aoouc  *i,uuu  * j*  v 

£(>00  or  £700  a year  supports  the  prisoners.  Some  of  the  grand  jurors  have  eac 
i particular  fancies.  The  gaol  was  built  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  contract  wa 
i £19,000  ; sometime  after  the  contract  was  performed  the  contractor  died,  iu  eml) 
circumstances.  The  widow  made  a poor  mouth,  and  made  a representation  to  111  S, 
.jury,  and  got  £3,000  in  addition  to  the  contract.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  ^ 
a loss.  The  foreman  of  the  committee  of  the  grand  jury  reported  that  there  w ^ 
sum  lost,  and  more  too.  I mention  this  to  show  that  the  funds  of  the  grand  jury 
administered  as  our  own  funds  are ; and  if  they  had  to  contribute  towards  t e 
would  be  more  careful  over  them. 
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112.  Considering  the  competition  which  there  is  for  land  in  Ireland,  is  it  your  opinion, 
that  if  any  portion  of  the  county  cess  was  put  upon  the  land,  that  the  landlord  would  not 
throw  it  back  ultimately  upon  the  tenant  in  the  shape  of  increased  rent '? — I do  not  think 
he  would  ; he  would  upon  the  large  farmers. 

113.  With  respect  to  the  tithe  rent-charge,  has  the  effect  been  in  new  lettings  to  add  it 
to  the  rent  ? — It  has  been  added  to  the  rent ; but  that  change  has  been  too  recent : very 
few  lettings  have  taken  place  since  over  the  whole  county. 

114.  Would  you  propose  that  your  suggestion  as  to  the  payment  of  the  county  cess 
should  affect  leases  in  being  ?—  I do  not  think  it  would  be  fair ; but  the  cess  has  so  increased 
lately  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  has  become  a very  serious  expense  to  the  tenant. 

115.  Are  there  any  points  upon  which  the  expense  might  be  diminished? The  medical 

charities,  the  gaols,  the  printing,  and  the  salaries  of  the  county  officers.  Take  the  treasurer, 
the  secretary,  the  clerk  of  the  crown,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace — there  are  too  many  officers 
for  working  the  business  of  the  county.  I would  also  mention  that  the  charges  for  the 
Shannon  improvements  are  a great  burden  upon  this  county,  and  that  we  derite  no  benefit 
from  them ; there  is  only  one  mifortnnate  stream,  in  the  barony  of  Costello,  which  runs 
into  it.  The  expense  of  the  constabulary  also  is  enormous,  about  £6,000  is  levied  upon 
the  county  for  that ; they  might  be  made  much  more  useful  if  they  are  to  be  retained. 

116.  Can  you  suggest  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  relative  to  the  occupation 
of  land  in  Ireland,  which,  having  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  property,  might  promote  a 
better  system  of  agriculture  ? — My  own  impression  is  that  there  ought  to  be  greater  facili- 
ties given  in  ejectments  ; for  instance,  if  a tenant  owes  half  a year’s  rent,  it  would  be  a 
mercy  to  him  to  eject  him  for  that  half-year’s  rent. 

117.  Suppose  that  power  of  ejectment  was  granted,  do  you  think  that  the  power  of  dis- 
tress might  be  safely  dispensed  with  ? — Yes,  in  the  case  of  leases  I should  say  so  decidedly. 
Our  farms  are  so  small,  from  £4  or  £5  to  £6  a year,  that  if  a tenant  runs  in  arrear,  he  gets 
notice  to  quit ; the  notice  runs  for  six  months  ; you  must  get  a decree,  and  get  possession 
for  that  amount  of  £3,  £4,  or  £0  : so  that  the  landlord  for  that  £4  or  £5  rent,  which  may 
have  been  due  for  two  or  three  years,  must  spend  £4  or  £5  to  recover  it. 

1 18.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  authority  under  which  a bailiff  acts  in  making  a distress ; 
has  he  an  authority  from  the  agent  in  wilting  ? — In  making  a distress  under  the  new  law 
he  is  obliged  to  give  notice  of  the  amount  due,  and  the  particular  gales  for  which  the 
amount  is  due  ; he  must  give  that  notice  to  some  person  on  the  land,  or  post  it  on  the  land. 
He  is  always  the  recognised  bailiff : we  give  no  other  authority  to  him. 

119.  Suppose  you  go  away,  leaving  him  as  the  recognised  bailiff*  can  he  go  at  Iris  own 
discretion,  under  a general  direction  from  you,  and  make  a distress  upon  A,  B,  and  C,  with- 
out coming  to  you  to  know  whether  he  is  to  take  that  course  ? — Generally  speaking,  the 
way  it  is  done  is  this  : There  is  an  arrear  struck  off  at  certain  periods  of  the  year : we  mark 
our  observations  upon  what  is  to  be  done  in  each  case,  and  the  bailiff  goes  by  that.  If  I 
am  away  I always  leave  my  head  managing  man  in  the  office,  and  he  takes  the  direction  of 
these  things. 

120.  With  regard  to  the  bill  of  particulars,  as  it  may  be  called,  by  whom  is  it  signed? — 
By  the  bailiff,  except  under  the  court  of  chancery ; but  we  can  only  recover  according  to 
that  notice,  and  if  the  sum  is  wrong,  the  tenant  can  replevin  us;  so  that  there  are  two 
checks  over  us.  In  the  case  of  an  estate  under  the  court  of  chancery,  the  court  orders  the 
receiver  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  making  the  distress. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  William  Bland , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — In  Westport. 

rvri  y°u  occupy  any  land? — Yes,  I do;  about  fifty-two  Irish  acres,  under  Sir  Bichard 
U UoTmeU ; and  then  I have  102  under  the  Marquess  of  Sligo. 

■ A ” .*.ls  *be  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— I am  acquainted  with  the  country 
in  themeighbourhood.  of  Westport  for  five  or  six  miles. round. 

^4.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  a tillage  district,  or  grazing  land  ? — It  is  nearly  all  tillage 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — For  the  last  two  or  three 
th  1 pi  8 Lut}I)rove<^  considerably ; since  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  society  here 

fi  T +^r°S  ^aVe  aSreed  give  seeds  to  those  who  camiot  purchase, 
but 't  V 1 ere  an^  aSricuiriirist  employed  under  that  society  ? — There  was  an  agriculturist, 

, r_1  not  suit  him,  and  it  fell  upon  my  shoulders.  I have  been  acting  under  the  secre- 
out  tb  1 superintend  the  making  of  the  drams  ; I do  hot  receive  any  thing  for  it.  I lay 

by  spade]  *°r  ^°01'  PeoP^e?  and  see  them  executed.  I cultivate  all  my  own  land 

tenant^^T3^8^1106  do  landlords  give  to  any  of  the  improvements  made  by  the 
amount' — * o?  not  fceen  aware  °f  any  till  latterly.  Lord  Sligo  gives  some  assistance, 
so  that  +1°  +°  ***'  a Percib  for  drains,  where  the  drains  executed  would  come  at  least  to  5d... 
O’Don  if  Q.ant  Pay8  3d.  He  pays  half  of  all  the  main  drains,  and  so  does  Sir  Bichard 
Castlo  C ^°ger  Palmer  gives  no  encouragement  of  the  kind,  nor  does  Mr.  Knox,  of 

centred  T bdre  * have  m7  farm  under  Sir  Bichard  O’Donnell,  there  are  500  acres  in  the 
interest!  a*  land  belonging  to  Sir  Roger  Palmer  and  Mr.  Knox ; I take  an  equal 

tbev  arc  11  x • ’ in  tlle  advice  I give  to  the  tenants : it  makes  no  difference  to  me — 

3 subscribers.  I have  built  a house  upon  the  farm,  having  a lease  of  twenty-one 
FaktH.  r 3 H 2 
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vea,s  The  house  cost  me  £150  ; I wanted  larger  rooms.  For  all  the  houses  upon  an, 
thine  like  middling  sited  farms,  the  timber  and  slating  come  to  £40,  and  for  some  L 
hi"lTas  £50.  I have  a lease  of  twenty-one  years,  at  £1  is.  bd.  all  round  for  the  fifty. 

tWfi  *Can you  inform  us  what  proportion  the  setting  value  bears  to  the  government  or  to 
the  poor  law  valuations  in  the  district  ? — It  is  about  one-fourth  over  the  government 

valuation^e  arounci  here,  are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common?— 

Yes'  upon  a -joint  lease,  which  is  the  most  ruinous  way  of  having  a lease,  for  all  the  tenants 
are  subject  to  driving  for  the  rent  if  one  man  does  not  pay.  Lord  Sligo  and  Sir  Richard 
O’Donnell  have  given  very  few  leases  to  - any  of  the  tenants  when  any  leases  have  fallen  out 
into  their  own  hands.  . 

10  Has  the  holcliug  of  the  tenants-at-will  made  any  diiterence  m the  condition  of  the 
tenants  ?— ISTo,  not  as  yet.  I do  not  see’any  improvement,  except  by  draining.  I am  satisfied 
that  nothin0*  will  recruit  the  land  hut  thorough-draining  first  of  all,  and  then  an  improved 
svsteni  of  agriculture.  I am  satisfied  that  there  is  a great  resource  of  wealth  within  the 
reach  of  the  people  if  they  had  confidence  in  the  landlords,  hut  they  have  the  opinion  that 
they  will  he  charged  for  it  if  they  improve  the  land,  and  that  cramps  them  considerably. 

11  Is  there  any  system  of  remunerating  the  tenants  for  improvements  ?— No. 

12-  Has  any  thing  occurred  to  lead  the  tenants  to  fear  that  they  will  be  charged  for 
improvements  ?— Yes,  there  has.  That  has  been  the  case  when  the  land  has  been  set  high, 
and  a man  has  faded  in  paying  the  high  rent,  it  has  happened  the  farm  has  been  taken 

away  and  let  at  a less  rent. 

13  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurer  for  his  rent?— 
Yes,  he  does  a good  deal.  He  does  not  depend  upon  it,  but  a great  many  of  the  tenants 
get  a good  deal  of  loans.  . . . , . — 

14.  Do  you  know  the  system  upon  which  it  is  conducted  ? — There  has  been  a check  put 

upon  the  loan  fund  societies  in  the  case  of  gentlemen  advancing  their  own  capital  to  the 
loan  fund.  There  is  an  examination  once  a month  takes  place  to  see  that  there  is  no  money 
of  any  gentleman.  . . 

15.  Do  the  people  seem  to  you  anxious  to  improve  them  farms  very  much  ?— -N  0,  they  do 
not,  not  having  any  security  for  their  industry.  I see  a great  number  of  them  in  going 
through  the  country,  and  urge  them  to  drain  and  to  lay  it  down,  and  the  objection  they 
urge  fs,  that  if  they  made  the  farm  any  better  the  rent  would  be  raised,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  <ret  them  to  improve  upon  that  account.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  much  security  for 
them  improvements,  or  confidence  in  then’  landlords. 

16.  What  security  do  you  think  would  be  most  likely  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  the 

country  ? If  a man  got  a lease,  and  was  allowed  something,  not  to  the  full  extent ; or  he 

might  sink  the  value  of  the  farm  in  his  own  pocket,  but  he  should  he  allowed  something 
for  making  the  farm  better  than  it  was,  or  not  to  he  turned  out  of  his  farm,  but  that  he 
should  have  a renewal. 

17.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  what  court  or  what  body  it  could  be  left  to  to  fix  the 

remuneration,  in  the  case  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  disagreeing?— No,  I never  saw  any 
tiling  likely  to  come  to  pass  in  that  way.  There  is  plenty  of  land  sufficient  to  give  food 
for  man  and  horse,  and  the  whole  country  are  crying  out  against  the  people  for  doing 
nothing.  . . T 

] 8.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  want  of  security  ? — I should  think  it  is.  Everywhere  1 
go  it  is  the  constant  complaint. 

19.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  the  country,  which  you  would 
wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — Noj  I do  not  know  that  I have.  It  would  be  the 
landlord’s  interest  to  encourage  the  tenant.  An  improved  system  of  agriculture  could  be 
easily  carried  on,  particularly  in  this  district. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


Mr.  Martin  Fahy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Currann,  near  Achill. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  receiver  over  a small  property,  and  manager. 

3.  What  is  the  name  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Currann. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  ? — Seven  hundred  arable  acres,  and  4,000  moun- 
tain. 

5.  What  is  the  population? — About  800  souls. 

6.  Have  you  any  land  yourself? — No.  I am  from  Galway  ; I am  not  from  that  country- 

7.  Does  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  an 

remunerative  improvements  ? — Yes.  . . • 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving? — I cannot  say  that  it  is  un 
proving. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Sea-weed  and  a little  animal  manure , 

or  no  lime,  in  consequence  of  lime  being  twelve  miles  from  it.  , j 

10.  Is  there  any  drainage  in  that  district? — No,  that  is  a new  thing  to  be  mtro 

there  yet.  • 

11.  What  is  the  succession  of  crops? — Potatoes,  oats,  and  rye,  and  then  potatoes  ag 
They  generally  come  in  succession,  one  after  the  other.  But  the  land  that  is  cuiova 
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would  not  produce  oals.  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  the  blowing  sand 

22  H°s  any  tiling  been  done  to  prevent  the  blowiug  of  sand  by  planting  bent  ? — Yes, 
blJt  they  have  not  the  cattle  which  are  necessary. 

]3  "Who  is  the  principal  proprietor  in  the  district  ? — Sir  Richard  O’Donnell. 

14!  How  is  the  land  usually  Jet  there  ? — It  is  lot  by  a bulk  sum. 

15!  Is  that  bulk  sum  generally  fixed  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation? — By  valuation. 
lg*  ^0  are  generally  employed  to  value  ? — Surveyors ; who  are  generally  employed  by 

the  landlord.  . . „ , , , , . _ 

17.  What  do  the  tenants  principally  depend  upon  to  meet  their  rent? — Cattle. 

18.  Are  there  many  tenants  holding  in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  common  ? — They  mostly  hold 


produce  potatoes, 
on  the  sea  shore. 


in  common. 

19.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  ? — It  is  very  bad. 

20!  Do  they  hold  by  lease  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

21.  What  arc  the  principal  objections  to  holding  in  common? — I know  that  they  would 
improve  twenty-five  or  forty  per  cent,  if  the  land  was  leased  to  them,  and  they  each  had  then- 
stripe  ; they  would  employ  their  industry  more  than  they  do : now  they  appear  rather 
careless. 

22.  Why  has  not  that  land  been  striped  to  them  ? — Up  to  this  time  it  is  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  landlord.  He  did  not  live  in  the  district.  He  used  to  be  iu  Dublin 
occasionally ; and,  from  time  to  time,  he  allowed  it  to  pass  on.  But  it  was  his  intention 
to  stripe  it,  and  lease  it  to  them. 

23.  You  speak  of  the  immediate  landlord? — Yes. 

24.  How  long  have  you  been  intrusted  witli  the  management  of  this  property  ? — Nearly 
five  years. 

25.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  their  holding  in  common  ? — It  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  laud,  and  impoverishes  the  people.  They  cannot  let  any  portion  of  the  land  run 
into  heart ; they  are  constantly  tilling  it,  owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  provisions  : and  it 
does  not  produce  one-fifth  of  what  it  would  if  it  was  properly  tilled. 

28.  Does  the  same  person  constantly  hold  the  same  ground  ? — They  barter  them. 

27.  What  is  the  quality  of  the  land  in  Achill  ? — It  is  a light  boggy  soil  hi  parts  of  it ; in 
other  parts  it  is  sandy,  subject  to  be  blown  away  by  the  north-westerly  winds. 

28.  Do  you  know  what,  the  land  sets  at  ? — It  is  in  two  qualities.  The  tillage  land,  on 
the  sea  shore,  with  a portion  of  the  sea-weed  attached,  to  it,  is  worth  20s.  an  acre ; but  if 
exposed  to  the  north-west  winds,  it  is  only  grazing  Laud,  and  is  not  set  by  the  acre. 

29.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  generally  demanded  ? — Six  months,  and 
twelve  months. 

30.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — No. 

31.  Are  the  tenants  allowed  to  sell,  or  sublet,  any  portion  of  their  land? — No,  but  they 
invariably  do. 

32.  Does  the  sale  of  land  frequently  take  place  ? — Yes,  when  a tenant  is  allowed  to  run 
in  arrear,  he  is  allowed  to  sell ; then  he  sells  his  holding  for  £10  or  £20,  and  goes  off  to 
America : the  sale  is  sometimes  unknown  to  the  landlord.  They  go  on  board  the  boats, 
and  meet  a vessel  going  off,  and  go  on  board. 

33.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers,  is  it  better  than  it  was  ? — They 
chiefly  depend  on  cattle,  and  grazing  animals. 

34.  Do  you  think  they  are  getting  richer  than  they  were  ? — No;  I do  not  believe  tbey 
are. 


35.  Are  the  small  tenants  getting  better  ? — No,  they  are  very  poor ; they  are  the  same 
as  the  class  of  labourers. 

36.  On  what  do  they  depend  principally  ? — Fishing,  and  cutting  turf  and  selling  it. 
Those  who  have  hookers,  or  boats,  fish ; and  they  rear  pigs,  and  other  small  animals. 

37.  Can  employment  be  obtained  generally,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — In  the  summer 
it  is  6 d.,  but  in  the  spring  it  is  Is.  a day. 

3S.  Does  tbat  Is.  a day  continue  long  ? — No,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  25th  of  May; 

39.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  none. 

40.  Are  there  any  lands  in  Achill  under  the  management  of  the  courts  ? — There  are. 

41.  Are  the  tenantry  upon  those  estates  better  or  worse  off  than  those  upon  the  adjoin- 
ing estates  ? — They  are  much  in  the  same  condition  as  those  under  the  local  agents. 

42.  At  what  time  do  the  people  enter  upon  their  farms  ? — In  the  spring  of  the  year ; 

some  tenants  enter  in  May,  others  upon  the  25th  of  March,  and  others  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember. 1 


43.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  Is.  4 d.  in  the  pound 
this  half-year ; it  is  increasing  very  much. 

44.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — There  is  one 
thing  I would  like  to  remark, — there  is  a safety  harbour  wanted  in  Clare  Island ; several 
fives  have  been  lost  for  want  of  it.  If  there  was  a harbour  of  refuge,  many  would  be  saved. 
The  poor  fishermen  bave  no  confidence  with  the  wind  at  north-east,  or  south-east.  They 
hye  no  place  to  go  to  but  the  Sound  of  Achill,  with  the  current  running  very  quick, 
-there  have  been  many  instances  of  persons  being  carried  out  to  sea  fifty  or  sixty  miles  ; 
jney  are  obliged  to  run  by  Achill  Head.  I would  also  observe,  that  it  would  be  very  easy 
0 improve  the  mountainy  part,  near  Curran n ; it  is  a sloping  part,  down  to  the  shore : the 
crops  would  be  reared  at  very  little  expense,  but  tbe  poor  people  cannot  afford  to  do  what 
18  nccessary.  Land  is  getting  scarce,  in  consequence  of  the  population  increasing  in  a pro- 
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portion  beyond  tbe  increase  of  land  fit  for  cultivation,  and  the  land  is  getting  bad  by  con 
tinual  tillage  and  burning. 

45.  Do  they  confine  their  burning  to  the  rough  land  ?— It  is  the  surface  of  the  tillage 
land ; but  it  is  not  allowed.  0 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  John  Large,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Westport. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  salesmaster  of  W estport.- 

3.  In  that  capacity,  have  you  any  returns  or  accounts  of  the  linen  trade  ?— Since  the 

linen  board  in  Dublin  was  knocked  up,  no  returns  have  been  kept  by  the  salesmaster,  except 
those  who  kept  them  for  their  own  information ; and  I have  kept  that  account.  ^ 

4.  What  is  the  account  you  now  produce  ? — It  is  an  account  containing  the  brown  linen 
cloth  sales  in  Westport,  in  the  month  of  July,  1S36,  and  July,  1844. 

[TAe  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ] 

Brown  Linen  Cloth  sealed  at  Westport,  in  the  Month  of  July,  1836,  and  July,  1844. 


183G. 

W ebs  52  yards  each. 

1 844. 

Webs 

52  yards  each. 

7th  July,  . 

. 294 

4th  July, 

. 24 

14th  ditto, 

. 270 

11th  ditto,  . 

. 18 

21st  ditto, 

. 300 

18th  ditto,  . 

. 20 

28th  ditto, 

. 270 

25th  ditto,  . 

. 18 

1134 

80 

Linen, 

per  yard,  7 d. 

. 1134 

July,  1836. 

Linen, 

per  yard,  3^rf.  to  Ad.  . 

80 

July,  1844. 

Decrease  in  1844,  . . 1054 

Hands  one  day  to  manufacture  one  web,  . . 69 


9486 

6324 

72,726  at  6d.  per  hand,  amounts  to 
£1,818  3s. 

56  women  spinning,  2 washing  yam,  4 attending  weaver,  7 weaving — total,  69  hands  to  manufac- 
ture one  web. 

John  Large,  Salesmaster,  Westport. 

5.  Did  the  trade,  as  it  appears  in  the  early  period  of  that  return,  furnish  employment  to 
a good  many  people  ? — A vast  number. 

6.  Wbat  class  of  people  were  they? — Mostly  unmarried  people.  Eveiy  house  had  a 
loom  in  it.  They  had  the  police  stationed  in  the  house.  I mean  that  there  were  uo  crimes 
committed.  I was  examined  before  the  Poor  Law  Incpiiry  Commissioners,  knowing  all  the 
people  well,  and  we  coidd  not  find  out  more  than  three  or  four  weavers  or  then-  children 
who  had  committed  any  offence,  even  a common  assault,  in  this  enormous  district. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Castlebar,  Wednesday,  31st  July,  1844. 

The  Honourable  Frederick  Cavendish,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Castlebar.  I am  the  proprietor  of  the  Telegraph  news- 
paper. I am  not  a farmer. 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the 
whole  county  of  Mayo. 

3.  Have  you  any  observations  which  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  commissioners,  connected 
with  the  subject-matters  of  their  inquiry? — The  commissioners  are  perfectly  aware  that 
almost  every  year  a state  of  starvation  prevails  among  the  poor  in  this  county, _ so  much  so 
that  upon  two  or  three  occasions  the  population  have  been  supported  by  charities  l-aised  m 
England,  and  by  grants  from  government.  Without  those  aids,  I am  perfectly  convinced 
that  the  great  body  of  the  population  would  have  died.  This  starvation  prevails  at  a penod 
when  provisions  are  in  great  abundance  ; so  much  so,  that  at  the  period  of  the  gr^test 
distress,  almost  300  tons  of  corn  were  exported  weekly  from  the  ports  of  Ballina  and  nest* 
port.  That  com  was  pm-chased  by  the  charity  of  the  people  of  England,  converted  mto 
meal,  and  returned  back  to  those  ports  from  which  it  had  been  exported.  I mention  this 
to  show  that  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  provisions  the  people  are  so  distressed,  but  for  the  wan 
of  the  means  to  purchase  them,  in  consequence  of  there  being  little  or  no  employmen  . 
lands  are  so  subdivided  among  tbe  different  members  of  a family,  that  tbe  proportion . o 
land  which  falls  to  each  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  maintenance  and  support  for  the  . > 
and  when  their  stock  becomes  exhausted,  they  have  no  means  of  earning  money  by  a ° ' 
and  of  course  starvation  prevails.  The  great  ruin  of  this  country  is  the  subdivision  o 

in  small  proportions,  and  tbe  facility  that  is  given  to  early  marriages  ; because,  whenev 
son  or  daughter  is  married,  the  father  gives  to  each  a portion,  and  as  the  families  ei 
m.  general  very  large,  he  divides  his  little  holding  into  very  small  portions.  _ 

4.  Does  the  father  do  that  whether  he  holds  his  land  by  lease,  or  otherwise  ?—  ^ 
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5 Are  any  steps  taken  by  the  landlords  to  prevent  that  subdivision  of  land  ? — I know 
latterly  there  have  been  steps  taken ; I believe  there  is  an  act  of  Parliament  to  prevent  sub- 
join*. but  I know  they  are  seldom  or  ever  punished  for  having  done  so.  The  landlords 
find  that  they  can  collect  their  rents  better  by  the  lands  being  subdivided.  If  they  make 
a setting  to  one  man,  he  may  not  be  able  to  pay  his  rent ; but  if  the  setting  is  made  to 
several,  he  may  get  a little  from  each.  But  the  grand  failure  here  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant : they  are  jealous  of  each  other.  The  landlord 
considers  the  tenant  as  rather  subservient  to  him — a slave  to  him,— which  is  not  the  case 
in  England,  and  they  do  not  grant  leases  in  consequence  of  political  feelings : if  they  grant 
leases  the  tenants  sometimes  do  not  always  vote  according  to  their  landlords’  wishes,  and 
the  landlords  are  therefore  against  granting  leases. 

6.  Do  you  think  the  want  of  leases  prejudicial  ? — Yes,  I do,  and  I will  tell  you  why. 
There  are  in  this  county  at  least  300,000  acres  which  could  be  reclaimed,  which  are  now 
useless,  and  the  want  of  leases  prevents  their  reclamation.  In  many,  very  many  instances, 
to  my  own  knowledge,  the  tenants  are  industrious,  and  are  reclaiming  either  bogs  or 
waste  lands ; but  then*  rent  is  immediately  increased,  and  therefore  they  have  no  encourage- 
ment to  improve  or  to  reclaim  waste  lands.  If  they  had  a lease  that  would  not  be  the  case. 

7.  Have  you  found  practically  that  the  system  prevails  to  any  extent  of  charging  a person 
extra  rent,  in  consequence  of  having  reclaimed  waste  land  ? — In  very  many  instances,  on 
different  estates. 

8.  How  soon  after  the  reclamation  of  the  land  ? — Within  a couple  of  years. 

9.  Does  that  arise  from  not  giving  the  tenant  remuneration  for  his  improvements  upon 
his  lands? — Yes.  The  greatest  quantity  of  the  lands  in  Mayo  are  set  at  a rent  which  wiU 
not  leave  a remuneration  to  the  tenants  after  paying  his  rent.  All  the  lands  along  the  sea 
shore  are  subjected  to  the  crops  being  spoiled  by  the  wind,  but  there  is  always  an  increased 
rent  on  those  lands,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  of  procuring  sea-weed  manure,  though 
in  general  in  bad  seasons  the  crops  are  destroyed  by  the  storms. 

10.  Have  you  known  any  instances  where  the  people  have  been  disposed  to  reclaim,  and 
the  landlords  have  tried  the  experiment  of  a gradually  increasing  rent  ? — I know  no  instance 
of  the  kind. 

11.  Does  much  reclamation  practically  go  on;  do  the  tenants  do  much  to  bring  fresh 
land  into  cultivation? — No,  they  do  not,  from  the  want  of  confidence  that  they  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  then-  own  labour. 

12.  Is  there  much  land  held  in  nuidale  in  the  county  ? — Yes,  all  the  mountain  farms  are 
held  in  rundale. 

13.  What  is  the  effect  of  it  ? — Perpetual  squabbling  and  fighting ; it  gives  the  magistrates 
a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  attorneys  a great  deal  of  business  too.  The  only  divisions 
are  made  by  the  tenants  themselves,  and  when  the  land  is  chequered  there  is  a great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  making  the  divisions  between  them,  because  they  are  obliged  .to  take  a piece 
of  good  here  and  a piece  of  bad  there,  and  there  is  an  ownership  to  be  exercised  over  every 
particular  division. 

14.  Are  you  aware  of  any  usage  with  respect  to  changing  those  lots  ? — Yes ; they  do  it 
for  the  purpose  of  their  own  convenience  : but  they  do  all  this  without  any  lease  or  licence. 

lo.  Is  that  a prevailing  custom,  where  lands  are  held  in  that  way? — Yes,  for  then*  own 
convenience ; and  I conceive  that  the  bulk  of  the  petty  sessions  work  here  arises  from  squab- 
bling about  mearings  and  the  subdivisions  of  land. 

16.  Have  you  experience  enough  to  know  the  way  in  winch  rent  is  fixed  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ? — The  value  of  land  is  esthnated  mostly  by  the  agents,  and  sometimes,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  it  with  more  particularity,  the  agent  calls  in  a local  surveyor,  and  he 
puts  the  value  upon  the  land  ; but  in  letting  the  land  it  is  done  by  tender,  and  agents  are 
very  much  in  the  habit  of  making  a very  considerable  profit  upon  these  tenders  ; for  they 
almost  invariably  charge  a fee  upon  the  receipt  of  the  tender. 

1^*  J^re  you.  speaking  of  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I speak  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. Of  course,  people  are  not  present  at  these  dealings ; but  I have  heard  it  from 
various  persons,  and  I have  often  charged  the  agents  with  doing  these  things,  and  they  say 
it  is  usual  I have  known  an  instance  where  a tender  was  irregularly  given  in,  and  returned 
for  correction,  and  additional  fees  charged  on  that  account.  They  always  charge  what  they 
call  lease-money,  not  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  prepar- 
ing the  leases,  but  merely  as  an  emolument  to  themselves,  because  if  the  tenant  gets  a lease 
afterwards,  he  pays  for  it. 

18.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  fee  paid  upon  lodging  a tender  is  a fixed  sum? — 
-No ; according  to  the  quantity  of  land  and  the  affluence  of  the  parties.  There  is  no  concur- 
rence  among  the  agents  upon  that  subject.  It  depends  upon  themselves  individually. , 

19.  To  what  extent  have  you  known  it  go  ? — -I  have  known  a fee  of  two  guineas  paid 
upon  a tender  for  a small  holding ; and  I have  known  to  be  charged,  upon  a tender  being 
returned  corrected,  a refresher  of  a guinea.  I have  known  a promise  of  a lease  for  a certain 
b ^ ^ cont^on  the  party  building  houses  on  the  holding  ; and  when  the  tenant  has 

the  house,  a notice  is  given  to  quit,  there  being  the  promise  of  a lease  but  no  lease 
noTb  ' tte  tenant  l°ses  the  money  expended  on  the  building,  the  bargain  made 
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iuf011  ,case- tie  bar«am  is  verbal  ?— Yes. 

is  a1"  110  lease  ^ookl  h®  granted,  is  an  extra  fee  paid  by  the  party  whose  tender 

take  6 1 d — ^es  * 1 bave  known  instances  of  members  of  my  own  family  where  that  has 
a place ; and  supposing  land  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Castlebar  lying  vacant. 
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a party  proposes  to  take  a lease,  the  agent  says,  “ You  must  give  me  £10  lease-money  » 
although  the  lease  is  never  prepared. 

22.  Has  that  taken  place  recently  ?— In  the  last  six  or  seven  years ; and  afterwards  the 

centlemau  who  gave  that  £10  lease-money,  on  this  estate,  was  dispossessed  of  the  land  fa 
want  of  a lease.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  dealing  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  here 
which  would  encourage  the  tenant  to  improve  the  land,  or  place  the  slightest  reliance  upon 
the  character  and  honour  of  the  landlord.  * 

23.  Was  that  money  taken  for  the  lease,  do  you  think,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
landlord  ?— No,  the  landlord  was  absent ; but  he  would  not  grant  the  lease  when  he  came 
over. 

24.  Was  he  made  aware  of  the  money  having  been  given  ? — I have  no  doubt  he  was 

25.  Are  you  aware  of  the  average  value  of  laud  in  tins  neighbourhood  ?— Not  of  mv  own 
knowledge — I am  not  a farmer ; but  I flunk  it  varies  from  25s.  to  50s.  The  town-parks 
are  higher ; and  along  the  shore  the  rents  are  higher  than  they  are  inland. 

26.  Do  you  know  how  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ?— I have 
known  instances  very  recently  at  the  quarter  sessions,  when  I was  present,  where  there 
were  a great  many  processes  for  rent  due  in  May.  That  was  at  the  end  of  June.  Parties 
were  then  processed  for  the  rent  due  in  May. 

27.  Do  you  know  whether  that  is  a usual  course  ? — Yes,  it  is,  with  very  few  exceptions. 
Some  of  the  landlords  or  their  agents  have  the  habit  of  letting  it  run  considerably  in  arrear 
when  they  have  the  design  of  dispossessing  the  tenant,  they  let  them  run  so  much  in  arrear 
they  cannot  pay,  and  then  they  are  dispossessed : and  I have  found,  in  my  experience,  the 
greatest  cruelty  result  to  the  tenants  from  letting  those  arrears  of  rent  run.  In  the  first 
place,  it  makes  them  indolent ; in  the  next  place,  it  is  destructive  of  their  interest  in  the 
farm  ; whereas  if  the  rent  was  demanded  half-yearly  they  would  be  able  to  pay.  Agents 
have  latterly  adopted  the  plan  of  building  stores  on  the  different  estates  for  'which  they 
are  agents  to  store  corn,  and  it  is  very  much  the  habit  to  prevent  the  tenant  taking  the  corn 
to  the  market  which  he  supposes  will  be  most  profitable  to  himself,  and  to  induce  him  to 
take  it  to  the  market  where  it  can  be  stored  in  those  stores. 

28.  Do  those  matters  come  to  your  knowledge  from  the  general  representations  of  the 
tenants,  or  do  you  know  of  particular  instances  ? — I established  a political  paper,  and  when- 
ever any  grievance  occurs,  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  me  with  their  state- 
ments. They  are  not  always  true  certainly,  hut  I make  it  a practice  when  they  do  come 
to  investigate  them  closely. 

29. ’ Are  we  to  understand  that  the  statement  you  have  made  is  grounded  upon  those 
representations  ? — Yes,  and  upon  examination.  Tenants  are  also  prejudiced  by  not  getting 
receipts  in  full.  Agents  give  receipts  on  account,  and  they  give  receipts  on  account  even 
though  the  rent  is  paid  up  : and  I have  heard  that  the  judges,  hi  different  cases  which  have 
come  before  them,  in  which  the  rights  of  landlord  and  tenant  were  concerned,  have  found 
fault  greatly  with  that  species  of  receipt.  I have  spoken  to  the  agents,  and  asked  them 
why  they  do  it ; “ Because,"  they  say,  “ there  is  a running  gale.”  What  is  meant  by  a run- 
ning gale  is,  that  the  first  half-year’s  rent  is  not  paid,  and  if  they  give  a receipt  up  to  a 
particular  period  they  might  lose  the  first  gale  ; hut  that  running  gale  is  very  much  out  of 
use  now,  because  the  landlords  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  discontinue  it.  On 
Lord  Lucan’s  and  Lord  Sligo’s  estate,  and  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s  estate,  there  is  no  run- 
ning gale. 

30.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — If  there  is  no 
distress  on  the  land,  they  go  by  process ; if  there  is  any  distress  on  the  land,  they  seize ; 
and  after  the  seizure,  if  any  balance  is  due,  they  process  for  the  rest.  I saw  a return  made 
to  Parliament  of  the  number  of  ejectments  in  Ireland,  and  the  number  was  astonishing. 

31.  Are  the  lands  in  this  district  usually  held  under  the  principal  landlord,  or  under  the 
petty  landlord  ? — There  are  two  or  three  estates  held  hy  middlemen  mostty ; for  instance, 
a nephew  of  mine,  Lord  Kilmaine,  has  two  estates  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  a great  number 
of  the  persons  on  those  estates  derive  more  profit  from  them  than  he  does  : and  so  on  Sir 
Roger  Palmer’s  es  ate. 

32.  Are  the  estates  held  under  middlemen  again  ? — Yes.  The  landlord  derives  very  little 
advantage  from  the  letting  of  the  land  to  the  middleman.  The  middlemen  derive  uot  only 
considerable  profit,  hut,  under  the  terms  of  their  agreements  with  then  tenants,  they  get 
labour  and  duty  work  done,  and  that  at  a tune  when  the  people  are  obliged  to  neglect  their 
own  tillage  to  give  it  to  the  middleman.  That  prevails  to  a considerable  extent  upon  Lord 
Kilmaine’s  and  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s  estates.  If  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s  estate  was  out  of  lease 
it  would  produce  £60,000  a year.  Several  parties  under  him  have  a profit  of  £1,000  a year. 

33.  Have  any  of  those  middlemen’s  leases  fallen  in  within  your  knowledge  ? — I have 
known  of  some  falling  in. 

34.  What  has  been  the  course  taken  in  re-letting  them  ? — In  very  few  instances  the 
occupying  tenants  have  been  turned  over,  and  the  landlords  have  taken  them ; but  they  do 
not  like  to  have  a multitude  of  tenants.  A landlord  would  rather  set  to  one  person  than 
to  twenty. 

35.  Can  you  state  that  to  have  been  practically  the  case  ? — It  is  almost  always  the  case 
here.  They  do  not  give  to  the  occupying  tenants  their  very  small  holdings. 

36.  Have  the  instances  been  frequent  in  which,  on  the  expiration  of  a middleman’s  lease, 

that  course  has  been  adopted  ? — I think  it  is  generally  the  case.  9 

37.  Do  you  speak  now  of  representations  made  to  you,  or  from  your  own  knowledge'— 
No  person,  exceptthe  agent  or  the  actual  tenant,  could  speak  from  actual  knowledge.  Persons 
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not  living  in  the  neighbourhood  must  speak  from  the  information  that  they  acquire  by 

examination.  . 

33.  With  regard  to  the  permanent  improvements  in  land,  has  much  been  done  in  that 
way  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  there  has  been  a great  deal 
of  Improvement  by  a landlord.  Here  is  an  English  gentleman  who  takes  it  in  his  head  that 
lie  can  make  more  profit  by  holding  land  himself  than  by  letting,  and  consequently  Lord 
Lucan  has  taken  in  all  the  town-parks  and  surrounded  them  by  a wall.  Coining  in  to  the 
property  with  a very  small  demesne,  he  has  now  fifty  or  sixty  acres  walled  round.  That  is 
the  only  improvement  made  by  a landlord. 

39.  That  example  has  not  been  followed? — No,  it  lias  not  been.  And  if  they  had  any 
capital  the  tenants  are  afraid  to  lay  it  out,  because  if  they  have  not  a lease  it  would  not  be 
safe ; and  if  they  had  a lease,  at  the  determination  of  the  lease  the  improvements  would  be 
the  groundwork  for  an  increased  rent. 

40.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district,  by  turning 
out  tenants  ?— Yes,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered.  Politics  ran  very  high  in  this  county ; 
the  elections  were  very  severely  contested,  and  the  freeholders  did  not  exactly  vote  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  landlords  ; and  that  has  given  the  landlords  a disinclination  to  give 
them  any  tenure  by  which  they  could  register. 

41.  Has  that  led  of  late  years  to  any  turning  out  of  the  small  tenants,  in  order  to  make 
larger  farms  ; are  there  any  instances  of  that  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  there  are 
some  instances.  There  is  a vast  number  of  instances  of  whole  districts  being  turned  out. 

I have  seen  myself  on  this  estate  villages  containing  a vast  number  of  cabins,  that  looked 
decent  and  respectable  one  day,  all  levelled  to  the  ground  the  next. 

42.  What  sized  farm  has  there  been  endeavoured  to  be  created  by  those  turnings  out? 

Ten  acres  and  twenty  acres.  I have  published  advertisements  of  landlords  taking  in  large 
tracts  of  country,  and  offering  to  set  them  in  ten  or  twenty  acre  farms,  without  leases,  and 
the  people  have  not  come  to  take  them. 

43.  Do  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  conceive  that  if  leases  were  granted  of 
those  ten  and  twenty  acre  farms,  that  people  would  be  disposed  to  take  them  ? — Such  is 
the  anxiety  for  land  that  I do  not  think  there  would  be  an  acre  not  set  if  they  had  a lease. 
And  where  there  are  tenders  to  be  received  for  a farm,  there  are  so  many  people  bidding, 
not  caring  one  pinch  of  snuff  what  the  rent  is,  so  that  they  can  get  the  land.  It  is  that 
extreme  facility  of  bidding  which  induces  the  landlords  to  put  such  high  rents  upon 
land.  With  regard  to  the  attempt  at  improving  this  country,  nothing  can  be  effectual 
except  employment.  There  was  formerly  a great  attempt  at,  and  inclination  for,  the 
improvement  of  some  districts,  under  the  authority  of  the  government ; which,  under  the 
authority  of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons,  have  been  recommended  to  be  earned 
into  effect  in  this  country,  but  the  works  have  never  been  performed ; for  instance,  a 
navigable  canal  horn  Ballina  to  Galway.  That  was  under  a Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lord  Oranmore  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  estimates  were  sent  in, 
amounting  to  £25,000,  for  making  that  navigable  canal,  it  being  almost  the  entire  distance, 
except  about  eight  or  ten  miles,  navigable  by  lakes  and  livers.  That  was  never  executed. 
Such  a work  as  that  would  be  the  means  of  great  improvement  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  is  no  intercourse  at  all,  and  building  materials  could  go  along  it.  The 
same  with  respect  to  waste  lands.  There  is  a company  established  for  die  improvement  of 
waste  lands ; it  has  never  come  into  this  comity : it  has  some  land  in  the  county  of  Sligo. 
There  is  a vast  quantity  of  land  which  could  be  let  for  reclamation  in  this  county,  but  the 
estates  are  very  generally  so  embarrassed,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  expect  the  landlords 
should  reduce  the  rents,  so  as  to  be  sufficient  only  to  pay  the  charges  upon  the  estates, 
without  looking  to  themselves. 

. 44.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  capital  could  be  found,  and  made  applicable  to  the 
improvement  of  waste  land,  that  such  land  could  be  reclaimed  with  a profit  ? — Yes.  In 
consequence  of  a surveyor,  employed  by  the  Waste  Land  Company,  being  here,  a number  of 
gentlemen  wrote  to  me  to  get  me  to  use  my  influence  to  induce  the  company  to  take  land 
here.  I have  a son-in-law  with  about  20,000  acres  in  this  county,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  let  them.  There  is  another  gentleman  who  has  about  20,000  or  30,000  acres,  who  is 
most  anxious  to  let  the  land. 

45.  With  regard  to  the  charges  upon  land,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear 
to  the  ordinary  rent  of  land  ? — I suppose  the  county  cess  upon  the  average  is  5s.  an  acre, 
paid  in  two  instalments ; and  of  that  5s.  an  acre  I do  not  think  there  is  6d.  an  acre  expended 
on  roads  and  useful  works.  The  entire  of  the  rest  goes  in  paying  the  constabulary,  or 
one-half  of  their  expenses  ; about  £6,000  a year  paying  the  county  officers,  who  are  very 
*a<^ee^’ — three  or  four  of  them  receiving  £1,300  a year, — and  the  gaol  expenses. 
+ rtf6  matters,  which  are  compulsory  under  the  act,  swell  the  amount  to  such  an  extent, 
t there  is  very  little  expended  upon  what  is  useful  to  the  peasantry.  The  medical 
Canties  and  dispensaries  take  £1,300  or  £1,400  generally. 

a Have  you  anY  feyer  hospital  ?— There  is  one  in  Ballina.  It  was  established  first  as 
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Ian  19  C?Y0U  8tat®  proportion  the  county  cess  bears  to  the  usual  letting  value  of  the 
i , “ink,  taking  the  average  letting  of  land  to  the  lower  orders  at  30s.,  the  tax  may 
taken  at  5s.,  and  that  is  paid  by  the  occupier ; then  they  come  down  upon  him  for  the 
P or  rates,  which  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  very  ineffectual  for  the  purpose  intended. 
valnp^°+v  0U^6  '*las  ^een  open  two  years ; the  rate  first  struck  was  od.  in  the  pound  on  the 
e’  3?ere  is  £400  of  that  not  collected,  and  it  never  will  be  collected  in  my  judgment, 

R AAT  n.  3 1 
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31st  July , 1844.  except  by  the  aid  of  the  police— many  sums  which  have  been  lately  collected,  have  been  K 

_L  the  presence  of  the  police ; and  now  there  is  a charge  brought  against  the  union  for  ‘ 

472.  instalments  for  building  the  workhouse,  amounting  to  nearly  £800.  It  would  be  a » ° 

Hon.  F.  Cavendish.  ]j00n  jf  the  government  would  relinquish  that  enormous  sum,  and  if  they  were  to  do  th  t** 
would  give  the  people  an  inducement  to  withdraw  then-  opposition  to  the  poor  rates  alt 
gether.  In  this  county  there  are  five  poor-houses,  and  the  expense  of  the  mere  buildWf 
those  five  poor-houses  was  upwards  of  £00,000,  not  any  portion  of  which  lias  bp 
collected;  and  as  they  find  it  in  every  union,  particularly  Westport,  Ballinrobe,  and  he 
very  hard  to  collect  the  rate  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  they  will  find  it  very  diffi/lt 
indeed  to  collect  £00,000.  We  have  a poor-house  here,  another  within  eight  miles  and 
another  within  fourteen  miles ; another  within  eighteen  miles,  another  within  fourte  ** 
miles, — all  within  that  small  district ; when  in  remote  districts  there  are  no  poor-hous  ° 
within  forty  miles : and  the  reason  of  then  being  built  where  they  have  been,  was  at  th 
instigation  of  the  landlords,  in  order  to. enable  them  to  sell  the  poorer  part  of  their  land  to 
the  commissioners ; and  next,  that  they  may  have  good  substantial  buildings  on  the  land 
hereafter,  in  case  of  the  poor  law  not  being  carried  out. 

48.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners,  beyond  what  you 
have  already  stated  ? — In  the  first  place,  the  rates  chargeable  on  the  land,  which  the  occu- 
pier has  to  pay,  are  very  much  complained  of ; they  arc  not  expended  in  a way  useful  to 
themselves : a good  deal  of  the  money  is  expended  on  the  main  roads,  and  defending 
along  the  road,  which,  generally  form  the  mearing  walls  of  the  estates,  and  is  not  expended 
in  making  roads  into  the  different  villages.  Now  if  the  people  have  any  produce  to  sell 
they  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  it  away  from  their  villages,  or  to  get  to  the  high  road  to 
take  it  to  the  market.  There  is  a want  of  attention  to  the  poor ; the  grand  jurors  are  Gen- 
tlemen, and  look  after  their  interests,  but  not  after  the  interests  of  the  poor.  As  to  these 
roads,  there  are  vast  tracts  of  land  without  any  road  at  all.  The  sea  on  our  shore  is  full  of 
fish,  but  there  is  no  fishing  : our  fish  is  taken  away  to  Galway  and  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
there  is  no  encouragement  to  the  fisheries  here.  There  used  to  be  a bounty  upon  the'fish- 
eries,  but  that  has  been  removed. 

49.  When  that  bounty  operated  was  the  fishery  thriving  ? — Yes,  it  was ; the  people  are 
so  poor  they  cannot  get  materials  for  fishing.  There  used  to  be  loans  given  by  the  govern- 
ment to  enable  them  to  pin-chase  nets,  but  that  has  been  withdrawn  ; and  it  would  be  a 
vast  source  of  wealth,  because  the  coasts  abound  with  fish. 

50.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  recommend  the  re-establishment  of  bounties  and 
loans  ? — Yes. 

51.  Did  the  fisheries  improve  so  much  from  those  bounties,  as  to  lead  you  to  expect  that 
they  would  improve  if  they  were  revived  ?— Yes,  they  did,  and  I am  positive  that  they  would 
improve.  The  reason  they  were  withdrawn,  was  this,— the  persons  whom  the  government 
appointed  to  conduct  them,  were  not  judicious  in  selecting  the  securities  for  the  loans,  and 
they  were  uot  repaid,  and  the  government  sustained  a loss.  Again,  in  the  linen  manufac- 
ture we  had  bounties : this  was  such  a flourishing  trade,  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen, 
that  one,  or  two,  or  three  of  a family  were  brought  up  as  weavers,  and  there  was  work  for 
them  all;  but  in  consequence  of  talcing  off  the  bounty  upon  linen  and  woollens,  all  that 
source  of  emolument  failed,  and  the  weavers  arc  now  common  labourers. 

52.  Do  you  conceive  that  any  system  of  bounties  upon  weaving  could  maintain  a useful 
trade  under  tbe  present  state  of  demand  for  those  articles  ?— The  kind  of  linens  and 
woollens  made  here,  was  the  coarse  kind, — linen  that  would  produce  from  3d.  to  id.  a 
yard,  and  there  is  plenty  of  sale  for  that.  They  used  to  manufacture  the  linens  here,  and 
send  them  to  Dublin  to  be  bleached.  I would  also  mention  the  subject  of  tolls  and  cus- 
toms. I have  taken  a great  deal  of  pains  upon  that  subject,  and  have  obtained,  a good  deal 
of  information  about  the  patents  granted  to  landlords  for  markets  and  fairs  ; and  I have 
invariably  found  that  the  entire  system  of  tolls  and  customs  is  an  extortion.  There  is  col- 
lected in  this  county  upwards  of  £30,000  a year  in  tolls  and  customs,  without  giving  the 
pubhc  any  accommodation.  The  origin  of  tolls  and  customs  was  not  to  give  any  emolument 
to  the  landlord,  but  to  bear  him  harmless  for  the  accommodation  he  afforded.  Look  at 
this  town- : the  .market  is  held  in  the  main  street,  which  is  the  present  road-way  for  the 
pubhc,  aud  it  is  paid  for  by  those  who  bring  their  goods  to  be  sold ; they  are  charged  a 
heavy  custom,  and  the  public  road  is  made  the  market.  The  landlord  does  nothing  towards 
keeping  it  up  that  is  done  by  the  public ; there  is  no  market  house ; there  is  no  covered 
way.  In  Westport  there  is  a market  house ; but  such  is  the  had  system  adopted,  that  that 
market  house  is  taken  away  from  the  public,  and  set  at  a rent  to  a religious  society.  The 
pubhc  stalls  are  charged  with  an  enormous  toll  and  custom ; for  instance,  in  this  very 
town,  if  a man  on  the  market  day  brings  his  goods  to  the  market,  and  erects  a table,  and 
puts  lus  goods  on  it,  and  sells  them,  he  is  charged  2d.,  without  any  pickagc  or  injury 
arising  to  the  street ; if  he  draws  an  awning  over  it,  to  keep  his  goods  from  the  weather, 
he  is  charged  double ; this  is  a great  expense  to  the  poor. 

. 53'  What  remedy  would  you  propose  for  the  inconvenience  you  have  described  ?— By 
the  legislature  passing  a measure,  making  it  an  illegal  practice  to  extort  money  in  the  shape 
of  tolls  or  customs,  without  giving  value  in  return.  The  patents  do  not  give  the  right.  1 
took  the  matter  up  myself.  I purchased  articles  in  the  market,  oats  and  potatoes,  and 
refused  to  pay  the  toll ; they  seized  my  goods ; I replevinod,  and  made  them  pay  all  the 
costs,  m an  action  at  law : but  the  people  are  not  rich  enough  to  do  that. 

54.  In  the  trial  of  that  action,  was  the  right  to  exact  tolls  in  the  open  air  brought  into 
discussion?— Yes.  I went  into  the  market ; they  used  to  charge  3 d,  the  CWt,  for  oats,  o 
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9rf.  a sack  of  three  cwt. ; I would  uot  pay  it,  but  tendered  them  1 d.  the  draught ; they  would 
not  take  it,  and  seized ; I replevined,  and  tried  the  question  with  them,  and  beat  them. 

55.  Was  the  toll  so  set  aside  continued  afterwards? — Yes:  it  was  continued  afterwards 
against  those  who  had  no  power  to  resist  it.  If  I go  and  buy  potatoes  they  are  exempt ; 
thev  are  the  food  of  the  poor.  There  was  a patent  of  the  crown  established,  and  under 
that  patent  we  are  bound  to  pay  certain  dues,  for  which  they  used  to  charge  3d. ; now 
they  charge  Id. 

56.  Have  you  since  that  bought  oats  in  the  market,  and  never  paid  at  all? — Yes  ; nothing 
is  tollable  or  chargeable  unless  it  is  actually  sold  in  the  market.  If  I buy  a load  of  hay  in 
the  country,  and  direct  it  to  be  drawn  to  my  stables,  the  custom  is  charged  (though  I never 
pay  it),  though  it  is  never  weighed,  or  any  account  taken  of  it,  but  merely  passing  through 
the  street ; but  the  country  people  pay  it. 

57.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  what  the  terms  of  the  patent  for  the  market  here  are  ? — A 
certain  toll  is  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  repairing  the  streets,  building 
bridges,  and  providing  a market  house,  so  that  the  landlord  shall  not  be  a loser.  There  is 
no  market  house  ; the  streets  are  repaired,  and  bridges  are  built  by  presentment,  but  the 
public  highway  is  converted  into  a profit  by  the  landlord : the  landlord  gets  £75  for  the 
toll  of  the  street,  and  the  man  under  him  sets  it  again,  and  he  gets  a profit.  There  are  two 
or  three  different  tiers  of  people  receiving  profit  out  of  it. 

58.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  toll  is  not  applied  in  the  way  directed  by  the  patent  ?— 
Distinctly ; not  one  shilling  is  laid  out ; the  toll  is  an  entire  profit,  levied  upon  the  public, 
and  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  landlord  and  his  under-bailiffs  and  tenants.  With  respect 
to  the  burning  of  land,  that  is  prohibited  here,  and  heavy  penalties  are  enforced.  The 
tenants  depend  upon  the  loan  funds.  Before  the  establishment  of  these  loans,  you  never 
saw  a stack  of  corn  in  the  haggard ; but  now,  in  consequence  of  being  able  to  get  those 
loans,  they  are  able  to  pay  the  rent  more  punctually,  and  have  the  corn  at  home.  Before  that, 
the  drivers  used  to  take  their  corn  from  the  field ; now  they  thrash  it  at  home,  and  pay  the 
rent  by  loans.  There  is  a fluid  in  this  county  composed  of  the  surplus  money  raised 
at  the  time  of  the  famine ; that  is  given  out  at  a very  moderate  rate  of  interest,  and  is 
found  to  be  very  useful.  There  are  local  usurers,  gentlemen  who  charge  from  thirty  to 
forty  per  cent. ; but  the  anxiety  to  get  money  is  such,  that  they  submit  to  it. 

59.  From  what  sources  do  the  people  get  money  to  pay  the  instalments  of  the  loan 
fund? — They  get  money  from  the  loan  fund  here,  and  when  the  instalment  is  due,  they  go 
to  the  usurer  and  get  the  money  from  him. 

60.  Do  you  consider  that  an  advantageous  mode  of  proceeding  ? — Most  ruinous. 

61.  On  the  whole,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  loan  fund  ? — That  it  is  bene- 
ficial if  conducted  without  usury.  The  institution  here  is  an  advantageous  one,  because 
they  do  not  extort ; the  others  are  injurious,  because  they  do  extort.  There  is  another 
subject,  with  regard  to  con-acre,  which  is  very  destructive  to  the  poor,  and  that  is  from  the 
enormous  rent  which  is  charged  for  it.  There  not  being  a sufficient  surface  of  reclaimed 
land  to  provide  provision  for  the  poor,  they  are  anxious  to  get  some  land  to  grow  potatoes, 
and  submit  to  an  enormous  rent  of  £5,  £6,  or  £7  an  acre,  to  get  potatoes.  They  often  lose 
the  whole  of  their  labour  from  the  badness  of  the  season ; and  I have  known  the  potatoes 
left  to  pay  the  rent. 

[ The  ivitness  withdr<ziu.~\ 

Mr.  John  Perkins,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  present  near  Killala. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  agent. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infor- 
mation ? — Generally  speaking,  the  barony  of  Tyrawley. 

4.  Is  it  principally  tillage  ground  ? — A great  deal  of  tillage  ground. 

5.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ? — Yes,  I think  it  does,  to  a very  great  extent. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — I think  it  is. 

7.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  the  rearing  of  green  crops,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  which 
has  not  been  heard  of  till  very  lately  in  the  country,  especially  among  the  poorer  classes. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — The  common  manures  are  cow  and  stable 
manure,  and  sea  manure  : those  are  the  only  kinds  heard  of. 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district  ? — No  farming 
society,  no  agricultural  school,  nor  has  there  been,  to  my  knowledge,  a superintendent  at 
all  in  the  country,  except  one  that  Lord  Arran  had,  up  to  a year  and  a half  since. 

10.  What  was  the  effect  of  his  employment  ? — He  was  employed  as  a general  servant ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  a superintendent.  His  specific  duties  were,  to  attend  to  the 
woods  and  to  look  after  the  making  of  the  tenants’  fences,  and  buildings,  and  houses  ; but 
he  had  not  arrived  at  any  thing  like  an  agricultural  superintendent. 

11.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — They  come  , to  a very  small  size  ; 
but  the  average  is  five  to  seven  acres. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ? — Up  to  a very  late  period  it 
has  been  almost  all  in  that  way ; but  now,  as  leases  fall  into  the  landlords’  hands,  or  as  they 
can  deal  with  them,  they  are  in  general  scattering  the  villages,  and  putting  every  man  to 
five  upon  his  own  farm. 

13.  As  far  as  your  observations  have  led  you  to  consider,  what  is  the  condition  of  the 
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people  holding  in  joint  tenancy  ?— The  most  wretched  that  can  be,  with  the  exception  f 
one  or  two,  who,  for  some  time  past,  have  been  as  the  lords  of  the  village.  They  bare  ° 
little  money,  and  they  lend  it,  and  get  the  others  into  their  power,  and  trespass  upon  them 
in  every  way  to  their  detriment. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed;  by  proposal  or  by  valuation ?— Gene- 
rally speaking,  by  valuation. 

15.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  generally  employed  to  value  land  ?— Persons  under  the 
name  of  surveyors ; but  I do  not  think  them  a good  class. 

1 6.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  good  quality  ?— From  20s.  to  25s. 

17.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect,  in  the  general  mode  of  cultivation,  from 
such  land  as  that  ? — From  Land  paying  25s.  an  acre,  I should  expect  ten  barrels,  of  twenty- 
four  stones  to  the  barrel. 

18.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  ? — The  quantity  of  potatoes  varies  so 
much  from  the  manner  in  which  the  crop  is  put  in  and  manured,  &c. ; but  if  you  ask  me 
the  quantity  from  a well  tilled  acre  of  good  quality,  I can  give  you  that.  I should  sav  an 
acre  of  potatoes  turning  out  thirty-six  barrels,  of  ten  cwt.  to  the  barrel,  would  be  a verv 
good  crop. 

19.  What  have  you  generally  in  an  ordinary  crop  ? — Twenty  barrels. 

20.  What  proportion  docs  the  usual  letting  value  of  the  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations  ? — I think  the  government  valuation  is  under  the  fair  letting  of  the 
laud,  generally  speaking,  in  the  parish  ; and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  still  under  that.  I 
think  the  government  valuation  is,  at  least,  one-fourth  under  it,  generally  speaking,  as 
regards  my  own  experience. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — The  May  gale  of 
rent  is  usually  demanded  hi  November,  from  that  to  Christinas ; the  November  gale  is 
usually  got  hi  some  time  between  February  and  May,  upon  well  paid  properties. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bill  ? — That  has  been  very  generally  the  babit. 

23.  What  has  it  been  the  custom  to  charge  ? — I cannot  say  what  other  people  do,  but  1 
charge  them  what  the  bank  charges. 

24.  When  do  the  tenants  pass  the  bill  ? — At  the  thne  the  rent  was  due  it  became  an 
accommodation  to  them ; they  bad  three  months  more  to  make  money  of  their  stock. 

25.  When  he  passed  the  bill,  did  he  receive  a receipt  for  the  rent  ? — No,  not  till  the  bill 
was  taken  up. 

26.  Is  the  receipt  for  the  rent  generally  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ?— Both 
ways.  The  practice  is  beginning  to  be  on  account.  If  I got  £l,  that  made  up  the  gale: 
I would  give  him  a receipt  up  to  that  period,  as  for  the  balance. 

27.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers  ? — A great  deal, 
numbers  of  them  do. 

28.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  loan  funds  generally  ? — It  is  what  oue  may 
call  a necessary  evil,  it  assists  the  tenant  very  much  for  the  time ; but  he  pays  more  for  it 
than  he  ought  to  pay : not  to  the  public  loan  fund,  but  to  the  private  lender.  There  is  a 
loan  fund  in  Ballina  which  gets  4 \d.  in  the  pound  for  twenty  weeks ; that  1 consider  a low 
and  fan1  charge  for  the  institution,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  well  worth  the  bor- 
rower’s while  to  pay  that  for  the  accommodation  it  affords  him. 

29.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — Dis- 
tress has  been  a good  deal  resorted  to,  but  it  is  going  out  now.  Ejectment  and  civil  bill 
process  are  the  general  remedies  now  adopted. 

30.  What  is  the  expense  of  proceeding  by  distress  generally  ? — There  may  be  a good 
deal  of  expense  heaped  upon  the  tenant  if  there  is  a disposition  to  do  so.  You  may  send 
a certain  number  of  men  and  put  their  wages  upon  the  tenant ; but  I may  say  that  it  is 
usually  not  necessary.  If  you  send  one,  they  will  generally  take  him  off  the  distress,  and 
send  a horse  or  cow  with  the  bailiff. 

31.  Is  the  process  usually  taken  out  against  the  person,  or  against  the  goods? — Against 
the  goods,  if  there  are  any.  I have  seen  a case  where  the  decree  has  been  taken  against 
the  person  to  get  possession  of  the  holding,  where  the  man  was  not  able  to  pay.  They  put 
him  in  prison,  and  he  cannot  get  out  till  he  gives  up  the  holding. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  in  the  district  ?— There  are  a good  number  of  middlemen  in  the  barony; 
but  they  are  decreasing  very  fast. 

33.  _ What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  them,  compared  with  those  under  the 
proprietors  ? — Very  frequently  as  good  as  under  the  head  landlord. 

34.  Are  the  rents  generally  higher  than  under  the  head  landlord  ?— Yes,  they  are  a little 
higher. 

35.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts  ?— Yes. 

36.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  tenants  ? — Much  worse  than  the  others.  The  party 
they  have  to  deal  ■with  is  the  receiver,  and  not  the  agent ; if  the  money  is  brought  in  there 
is  no  question  asked. 

37.  Is  it  usual  for  middlemen  to  set  any  portion  of  their  land  in  con-acre  ? — It  is  a very 
general  practice  where  they  occupy  themselves. 

38.  Is  that  can-fed  to  any  great  extent  in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

39.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will. 

auy  auxiety  for  leases  at  the  present  rate  of  rent  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

41.  What  effect  has  the  holding  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenant? — None,  if  he  has 
great  confidence  in  the  landlord  or  his  agent — none,  that  I have  seen. 
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42  By  whom  generally  are  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  effected ; by  the  land- 
lord or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?— -By  the  tenant. 

43  Are  there  any  landlords,  with  whom  you  are  acquainted,  who  have  adopted  the  system 
of  paving  a portion  of  the  expenditure  ? — I know  a Mr.  Pratt  who  has  ; but  I cannot,  state 
the  nature  of  the  allowance.  I believe  it  is  giving  timber  for  their  houses. 

44.  Has  any  system  been  adopted  of  reclaiming  the  waste  lands  in  the  barony  ? — I my- 
self bewail,  on  a townland  of  Lord  Arran’s,  a system  that  I thought  would  work  very  well. 
The  details  were  not  carried  out.  I let  a large  mountain  tract  to  tenants  who  were  in 
default,  that  was  formerly  held  in  rundale.  I put  them  out  in  ten  or  twenty  acres,  allow- 
ing them  to  work  off  their  previous  debts  in  roads— that  was  my  intention,  and  I partly 
carried  it  out ; but  I was  stopped.  They  got  up  some  sort  of  houses  for  themselves ; my 
intention  was  to  pay  them  half  their  sunk  fences,  and  to  fence  as  well  as  drain.  They  grew 
green  crops,  and  became  better  in  their  condition,  though  they  did  not  get  much  to  earn. 
They  were  to  pay  Is.  an  acre  for  the  first  eight  years ; the  next  year  2s.,  the  next  3s.,  and 
the  next  4s.,  and  I should  have  had  them  paying  13s.  an  acre  at  the  end  of  twenty-one 
years ; they  would  not  have  felt  the  rise  of  the  rent,  and  the  landlord  would  have  become 
greatly  benefited.  That  was  the  project  I had,  and  so  far  as  it  was  carried  out,  it  worked 
well ; but  I did  not  get  money  to  lay  out  upon  it. 

45.  Did  you  find  that  they  were  disposed  to  exert  themselves  to  get  a dwelling  with  the 
assistance  you  gave  them  ? — Yes.  There  was  one  man — he  was  an  honest  man ; I lent  him 
some  money  to  pay  his  debts  and  keep  the  people  off  him,  as  they  say.  He  worked  away 
till  he  got  a very  comfortable  house.  He  carried  stones  and  sand  on  his  back  to  make  the 
roads  to  his  cottage,  and  he  now  has  a good  road  for  his  car,  and  has  got  good  crops  where 
there  was  not  any  thing  more  than  a snipe  on  the  Mil. 

46.  Was  it  intended  the  tenants  should  build  the  houses  themselves  ? — It  was  intended 
they  should  build ; but  my  intention  was  to  pay  them  for  the  houses  afterwards,  and  if  they 
had  money  to  advance  and  would  invest  it. 

47.  Would  there  be  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  tenants  to  take  mountain  farms  and  build 
houses  ? — Not  the  least,  if  they  have  confidence  that  you  will  remain,  or  that  they  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  the  persons  who  come  afterwards.  They  estimate  often  very  wisely. 
They  say,  “ Such  a man  says  so  and  so  ; he  said  one  tMng  last  year  and  will  not  act 
up  to  it.” 

48.  In  the  barony  of  wMch  you  have  been  speaking,  where  the  tenants  have  reclaimed 
any  waste  lands  beyond  their  holdings,  have  you  found  that  the  rent  has  been  raised  after- 
wards ? — At  the  end  of  a certain  period,  the  land  is  re-valued  and  the  rent  is  raised.  I do 
not  tliink  there  is  any  particular  time. 

49.  Do  you  think  that  the  fear  of  having  their  rent  so  raised  operates  as  a discourage- 
ment to  reclaiming  the  land? — No,  not  if  they  are  sure  of  the  land;  at  any  risk  they  will 
reclaim.  If  a man  has  a large  family,  at  any  risk  he  will  reclaim. 

50.  Do  you  think  he  would  run  the  hazard  of  paying  an  increased  rent? — Yes. 

51.  Is  there  any  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  from  one  tenant  to  another  in  the  district? — 
It  is  the  commonest  tMng  in  the  world. 

52.  To  what  extent  is  it  recognised  ? — The  landlord  usually  permits  a man  to  sell  to  his 
next  neighbour.  If  there  is  no  rent  duo,  the  man  puts  the  money  in  his  pocket.  If  there 
is  any  rent  due,  the  arrear  is  taken  out  of  it. 

53.  Do  you  speak  of  lands  held  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — With  a lease,  a man  can  do  what 
he  likes,  except  there  is  a covenant  against  Mm. 

54.  Do  you  mean  with  lands  held  at  will  it  can  be  done? — Yes. 

55.  Suppose  a landlord  wishes  to  join  two  farms  together,  would  he,  by  the  modus  of 
the  country,  be  obliged  to  pay  a certain  sum  to  the  man  lie  wished  to  remove  ? — No ; the 
usual  thing  is,  “Tom,  you  buy  John.”  The  landlord  does  not  buy:  if  he  has  a fancy  for 
the  thing,  he  may  buy  one  man  out. 

56.  Supposing  the  landlord  wishes  to  add  that  land  to  his  own  demesne,  is  it  understood 
in  the  country  that  the  tenant  is  to  receive  an  acreable  sum,  though  the  tenant  should  not 
have  a lease  ? — I have  not,  in  my  experience,  known  a case  like  that.  I know  of  a case 
where  a landlord  did  turn,  a man  out  without  paying.  There  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
another  for  the  poor  man. 

57.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — No,  not 
very  much. 

. Does  the  subletting  still  continue  ? — No,  every  endeavour  is  made  to  prevent  it  that 
is  possible  by  the  landlord,  where  there  are  resident  landlords  ; but  in  most  other  cases 
the  lands  are  abandoned  to  their  fate. 

59.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  are  the  holders  of  large  farms  improving  in 

finwr*  °r  reverse  ? — I consider  them,  generally,  improving. 

bO.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenantry  ? — They  have  not  corn-age  to  emancipate  them- 
-ives  nor  means  to  emancipate  themselves,  from  the  misery  in  which  they  are. 

ol.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  distinct  from  the  small  tenantry  ? — No,  except  in  towns, 
iney  are  less  or  more  tenants. 

62.  Ig  the  acreable  rent  laid  on  by  the  landlord  higher  on  the  small  tenantry  than  that 
UP0^  tJe  large  farms  ? — I do  not  consider  that  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  middle- 

n and  then  there  is  always  an  interest  in  him. 

.con-acre  prevalent  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

JJ*  TWhat  usual  rate  paid  for  it  ?— From  £3  to  £6. 

is  the  £6  land  manured  ?— No,  unmanured;  and  the  £3  land  too.  A middleman 
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81  it  July,  1844.  who  happens  to  be  distressed  will  give  his  land  in  con-acre  for  £3,  and  get  the  money 

before  the  crop  is  put  in.  His  distress  is  his  poverty.  J 

„ . 66-  What  is  the  charge  for  manured  land  ? — I know  a case  this  year  where  I think  it  » 

Mr.  John  Perkins;  £g  Qr  £g  au  acre . j am  not  sure  which.  The  £6  I speak  of  generally  involves  an  agree- 
ment  for  three  or  four  years. 

67.  Do  I understand,  three  consecutive  corn  crops  ? — Generally  two  of  potatoes  and  two 
of  corn,  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  acre  for  each  year. 

68.  The  bargain  is  generally  for  more  than  one  year  ? — Yes. 

69.  Can  employment  be  obtained  by  the  poor,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages ’—Generally 

speaking,  6 d.  in  the  winter,  and  8 d.  and  10a!.  in  the  summer,  per  day.  J 

70.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  hi  the  district  ? — No,  not  one  that  I am  aware 
of,  I am  happy  to  say. 

71.  What  duties  do  the  agents  generally  perform?— As  regards  myself,  lam  general 
inspector  of  woods,  and  look  after  the  reclaiming  of  lands,  and  look  after  the  condition  of 
the  tenantry,  and  see  a fan'  and  just  allotment  of  lands,  and  that  every  man  gets  an  equi- 
valent for  what  his  rent  was ; for  the  principle  of  my  valuation  was  this : — My  valuation  of 
the  townland  was  £100.  One  man  pays  £10,  and  another  £5.  I made  a list  of  the  tenants, 
and  ran  over  the  map  imaginary  lines.  The  tenants  drew  by  lot.  If  the  party  gets  good 
land,  he  has  less  of  it.  If  it  is  bad  land,  he  has  more  of  it ; but  I consider  him  entitled  to 
land  in  proportion  to  his  rent. 

72.  jArejthere  any  fees  on  collecting  rent  or  granting  leases  ? — On  enforcing  rents,  there 
are  necessarily  the  law  costs  of  the  ejectment  or  process.  Distress  involves  only  the  expense 
of  the  pound  keeper’s  fees,  and  something  for  the  auction  fees. 

73.  How  are  the  bailiffs  paid  ? — By  the  principal,  generally  speaking.  On  many  proper- 
ties I know  they  have  been  paid  by  the  parties  so  much  a year.  Each  man  and  the  principal 
saves  his  money  : he  hands  them  over  to  the  bailiff,  and  the  bailiff  collects  that  shilling  yearly. 

74.  Is  it  usual  for  the  bailiffs  to  require  duty  work  or  other  things? — That  has  been  a 
common  thing ; hut  it  is  going  out. 

75.  Do  they  often  receive  bribes  upon  the  letting  of  land  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  do. 
There  may  be  isolated  cases  of  it ; but  it  is  not  the  general  practice. 

76.  Is  it  usual  to  give  the  bailiff  a general  authority  to  drive  parties  who  may  be  in  arrear 
at  any  time  he  may  choose  ? — No  ; I never  heard  that  the  bailiff  drove  without  particular 
orders,  or  that  they  let  him  drive  without  any  previous  demand. 

77.  Do  you  think  that  that  rule  was  generally  prevalent  ? — Yes. 

78.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  arrear  hst  being  handed  over  to  the  bailiff,  with  the  par- 
ticular sums  which  he  was  to  recover  ? — Yes,  I have  heard  of  it. 

79.  In  those  cases,  is  it  not  at  the  option  of  the  bailiff  to  distrain  when  he  thinks  fit?— 
No ; my  impression  is  he  was  to  go  at  once  and  distrain.  I speak  of  what  has  been ; not 
what  is  now. 

80.  Is  the  payment  of  the  bailiff  a fixed  annual  sum  from  the  heads  of  families,  or  a pay- 
ment from  the  people  who  are  in  arrear  ? — It  was  the  payment  of  a fixed  sum,  whether  in 
arrear  or  not ; but  my  experience  has  been  that  the  landlord  paid  his  own  bailiff.  H«had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  tenants  but  to  get  them  to  come  in  at  the  proper  time,  and.  djb'iain 
if  necessary. 

81.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — It  varies  very  much.  Farms 
are  often  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  November  is  the  usual  time  f >r  commencing 
rent.  It  becomes  a matter  of  indifference  to  the  tenant,  except  in  having  time,  whether  he 
gets  possession  in  November  or  not.  He  is  paying  for  the  crop,  and  if  he  gets  in  before 
the  spring  time  for  working,  he  is  satisfied. 

82.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ? — It  is  generally 
about  one-fifth. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Reverend  Edward  Nangle,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  reside  in  the  island  of  A chill  ? — Yes. 

2.  Do  you  hold  any  ecclesiastical  preferment  there  ? — I have  no  regular  ecclesiastical 
appointment.  I was  licensed  by  the  late  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  am  recognised  as  the 
minister  of  the  chapel  of  ease  at  A chill. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  there  ? — Ten  years  ; this  day  I finished  my  tenth 
year. 

4.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  any  reclamation  of  lands  in  the  district? — Yes. 

5.  Will  you  state  under  what  circumstances,  and  with  what  result,  that  undertaking  has 
been  conducted  ? — Great  advantages  appear  to  me  to  be  likely  to  result  from  the  reclama* 
•tion  of  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland.  My  conviction  on  the  subject  has  been  strengthened  by 
the  practical  effects  of  the  agricultural  operations  which  have  been  carried  on  in  connexion 
with  the  Achill  Missionary  Institution.  At  the  time  when  those  operations  first  commenced, 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a cart  on  the  island  : there  are  now  several.  A plough  used  m 
summer  for  drilling  turnips  was  introduced  last  year ; and  this  example  will  also,  it  is  hoped 
be  imitated  in  due  time,  as,  this  year,  several  persons  settled  in  the  colony  lands  applied 
for  turnip  seed,  with  which  they  sowed  a few  perches  of  ground  as  a trial.  The  system 
joint  tenancy  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  agricultural  improvemen 
among  the  islanders  generally ; and  the  insufficient  leasing  power  of  the  landlord  is 
principal  bar  to  the  expenditure  of  capital  in  agricultural  speculations.  In  order  to  ° 
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, r j Te  drawn  out  the  cost  of  reclaiming  four  acres  of  bog.  This  is  a calculation  of 
^ -w'hicli  will  be  found  to  be  tolerably  correct,  by  which  it  appears,  that  unless  the 
r^dlord  could  give  longer  leases  than  ho  can  now,  it  would  not  he  wise  for  any  one  to 
si  his  capital  in  that  improvement 

Cost  of  Reclaiming  Four  Acres  of  Bog  in  the  Island  of  Achill. 


Enclosing  the  whole  with  a turf  fence, 

Digging  and  levelling  ni  the  old  bog  holes, 

Cutting  drains,  . • • * 

Turf  for  burning  lime  and  land,  ....  ._  . . . 

Cost  of  lime,  including  price  of  stone  carnage,  breaking,  burning,  and  putting- 


Second  digging  and  chopping, 

Setting  up  in  ridges,  and  chopping-,  • • • • . • • 

Raising  and  putting  out  gravel,  burning  land,  and  sticking  in  seed, 
Manure,  and  carriage  of  it  to  the  field, 

Di°-ging  and  chopping  furrows,  and  moulding  potatoes, 

Eight  barrels  of  seed, 


£3  1 7 
6 0 0 
1 1 0 

3 10  6 

4 12  8 

2 7 10 

3 8 0 
17  14  11 
26  6 6 

8 3 7 9 

4 id  0 
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£81  16  9 

Then  I deduct  from  that  the  probable  net  value  of  the  first  crop,  which,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  could  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  £25.  Then, 
for  the  probable  value  of  the  second  and  third  crops,  oats  and  rye-grass,  I say  £15.  That 
makes  a total  of  £40.  Deducting  that  from  £81  16s.  9 d.  loaves  a balance  of  £41  16s.  9 d. 
Then  I say,  allowing  the  sum  of  £l  16s.  9iZ.  for  interest  of  capital  not  returned,  each  acre 
costs  £10.  This  land  might  fairly  be  let,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  about  10s.  per 
acre,  which  would  give  five  per  cent,  for  the  capital  sunk.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  no  one 
can  wisely  sink  their  capital  in  the  reclamation  of  lands  on  a tenure  of  three  lives  or  thirty- 
one  years. 

6.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  lime  used  ? — No,  I did  not  enter  that. 

7.  Then  the  actual  sum  paid  for  the  reclamation  of  those  four  acres  is  £81  ? — Yes, 
including  the  putting  in  the  first  crop.  Then  1 take  out  of  that  the  value  of  this  ci'op 
which  is  growing,  and  the  probable  value  of  the  crops  I may  grow  without  any  further 
manure. 

8.  With  respect  to  Labour,  how  did  you  obtain  that  ? — That  was  principally  done  by  task 
work.  The  digging  and  chopping  could  not  he  done  by  task  work ; for  no  matter  liow 
closely  the  steward  inspected  them,  they  would  run  over  it,  and  it  requires  to  be  done  with 
great  care. 

9.  What  was  the  rate  of  wages  when  it  was  not  by  task  work? — Eightpencc  a day. 

10.  Were  they  the  ordinary  labourers  of  the  island  ? — I n doing  that  work  they  were 
persons  of  my  own.  We  have  generally  enough  of  persons  connected  with  our  own  settlement 
to  do  the  work,  and  we  do  not  give  employment  to  any  others,  unless  we  have  more  than 
we  esu  do,  or  in  a scarce  season. 

1 1 2 When  you  speak  of  your  own  persons,  do  you  mean  those  located  there  by  the 
institution? — Yes. 

12.  Where  did  you  obtain  the  manure  ? — That  was  the  produce  of  my  own  yard,  from 
several  cattle  We  had  on  the  farm.  I had  it  valued  by  the  steward. 

13.  Do  I understand  that  the  operations  pursued  in  the  island  are  confined  purely  to  the 
persons  connected  with  the  colony  ? — No.  I have  stated  that  our  ordinary  work  is  done 
by  persons  connected  with  the  colony.  Sometimes  wo  have  buildings  going  on,  as  we  have 
now,  then  we  have  a number  of  persons  not  connectod  with  the  colony  ; and  in  harvest 
and  other  busy  times  we  employ  a large  number,  and  so  in  the  dear  seasons  of  the  year. 

. 14-  the  parties  employed  islanders,  or  arc  they  parties  introduced  ? — Some  are 
islanders,  and  some  of  them  those  who  have  settled  from  other  places.  When  the  Achill 
settlement  commenced  there  was  no  dispensary  nearer  than  Newport,  twenty-five  miles 
distant,  nor  was  there  any  nearer  post-town.  At  that  time  there  was  no  hotel  or  inn  where 
a traveller  could  procure  a decent  lodging  nearer  than  Westport.  When  any  dispute  arose 
^nong  the  islanders  they  had  no  court  to  appeal  to  nearer  than  Newport.  We  have  now 
111  18^n^  a dispensary,  a post-office,  with  mail  car  running  three  days  in  the  week  to 

and  from  Newport,  two  inns,  and  a court  of  petty  sessions.  All  these  advances  in  civilisation 
ave  been  made  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  have  manifestly  sprang  out  of  the  Achill 
Missionary  Establishment,  which  includes  in  its  more  important  objects — the  agricultural 

improvement  of  its  locality.  ' 

die  dispensary  of  which  you  have  spoken  supported  by  the  county  funds? — 
X O’Donnell  gives  £5,  and  Mr.  O’Donnell  and  Mr.  Clendining  give  the  same. 

contribute00'6^  coutributes  a part,  and  the  county  gives  an  equal  sum  to  that  which  we 

fifftli  operations  in  the  colony  carried  on  with  the  funds  of  the  society,  and 

are  p enea^  > or  are  there  encouragements  given  to  the  tenants  and  colonists  ? — There 
on  “T^nts  given  to  persons  to  reclaim  the  land.  I should  like  to  state  the  terms 
a model  f deal  ^th  4116  tenants.  We  allow  £5  for  the  building  of  a house  according  to 
person  1 01  °’lr  °^n’  autl  cannot  he  done  cheaper ; and  when  that  house  is  finished,  the 
W it  pays  us  8s.  a year  for  it.  If  wo  let  them  in,  aud  they  have  reclaimed 

it  three  ^ T ctarSe  them  20s.  an  acre  for  it.  For  all  the  land  they  reclaim  they  have 
years  free,  and  after  that  at  15s.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I should  think  that 
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31  it  July,  1844.  too  high  a rent,  but  when  I take  into  consideration  their  ability  to  pay  their  rent  by  labour, 

ft  is  not  too  high.  ......  , . 

474.  17  is  the  missionary  institution  of  which  you  have  spoken  a religious  missionary  inert 

Rer.Edwd.Nangle.  tutio;?_Yes. 

18.  Are  the  tenants  and  the  persons  employed  m the  manner  you  have  spoken  of,  con- 
fined  to  members  of  that  persuasion  ?— Y es,  except  upon  the  extraordinary  occasions  I 
have  stated,  when  we  have  occasion  to  call  in  additional  hands,  or  a season  of  distress 
arises. 

. 19.  You  said  you  had  now  a sufficient  number,  was  that  the  case  previously '?— No. 

Formerly  we  gave  a prodigious  quantity  of  employment  to  the  people  all  round  about  us. 
There  is  another  matter  I wish  to  bring  before  the  commissioners, — the  enormous  amount 
of  the  cess  we  have  to  pay.  Our  rent  paid  to  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  for  the  different  holdings 
altogether  amounts  to  £G8  16s.  8 d.,  and  the  cess  is  £15  9s.  6d.  a year,  very  nearly  one- 
fourth.  This  is  the  cess  paid  in  1843. 

20.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  valuation  of  the  buildings  ? — The  place  has  been  improved 
by  buildings. 

21.  Upon  what  terms  do  you  hold  the  island  ?— We  have  130  Irish  acres  of  colony  lands 
for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  so  long  as  Sir  Richard  lives,  without  any  rise  of  the 
rent ; and  we  paid  £90  for  the  good-will  of  the  occupying  tenant.  It  was  quite  a wilder- 
ness when  we  became  possessed  of  it.  Then  we  hold  in  the  island  of  Innishbegfl.  for 
three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  and  we  pay  £30.  It  was  £50  in  the  lease,  but  Sir  Richard 
reduced  it,  thinking  it  too  dear.  There  is  one  large  farm  for  which  we  are  to  pay  a rising 
rent.  It  is  100  acres ; we  pay  £5  an  acre  for  it,  and  it  is  to  rise  by  £5  every  year  till  it 
comes  to  £30. 

22.  How  far  do  you  consider  that  the  scheme  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Achill  Mis- 
sionary Institution  can  be  made  available  to  reclaim  the  waste  lands  in  the  district  ?— Those 
persons  having  large  capital,  and  having  the  encouragement  of  a proper  lease  from  the 
landlord,  with  larger  leasing  powers,  might  safely  embark  in  it ; but  I should  never  have 
expended  the  money  I did  with  my  eyes  open.  The  thing  came  upon  us,  and  we  were  led 
into  the  expenditure ; but  I should  never  think  now  of  engaging  in  such  a speculation 
without  a lease  in  perpetuity.  If  the  landlord  had  the  power  of  granting  those  leases,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  persons  possessing  capital,  and  having  a taste  for  agricultural  pursuits, 
would  come  and  settle  among  the  people,  and  carry  on  reclamations  as  we  have  done. 

23.  Must  not  this  reclamation  depend  upon  the  number  of  members  of  the  Protestant 
established  religion  who  belong  to  each  colony  ? — Yes ; but  I do  not  want  to  limit  others 
to  the  same  course  I have  pursued.  A Christian  Minister  is  bound  to  do  what  may  be  Lis 
duty,  and  I had  a view  to  purposes  and  objects  in  which  others  may  not  agree  with  me. 
But  as  to  the  mere  machinery  of  reclaiming  waste  lands,  I should  be  delighted  to  see  it 
taken  up  and  acted  upon  by  others.  It  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  country.  Any 
intelligent  gentleman,  a man  wishing  to  do  good  to  the  people,  if  he  was  to  come  there  and 
settle  there,  and  commence  reclaiming  and  carrying  on  improvements,  it  would  be  an 
immense  benefit. 

24.  If  he  had  capital  and  a good  tenure,  you  think  he  would  be  induced  to  do  it?— Yes. 
To-morrow,  if  I had  a lease  of  it  in  perpetuity,  for  the  benefit  of  my  children,  I would  get 
a steward,  and  say,  “ Here  is  so  much  money, — do  the  best  you  can  with  it.”  I would  wish 
to  see  the  right  of  the  landlord  secured  too  ; but  if  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  had  the  power 
of  granting  leases  in  perpetuity  of  the  land  I hold  for  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years,  and 
let  there  be  a standard  rent  at  the  termination  of  that  tenure,  I would  go  on  with  the  work. 

25.  You  alluded  to  giving  employment  at  times  of  distress;  has  a period  of  distress 
occurred  frequently  ? — I have  spent  ten  years  in  Achill,  and  with  the  exception  of  this 
season,  I should'  think  there  has  been  more  or  less  distress  every  year,  in  many  cases 
amounting  to  famine,  and  many  would  have  perished  but  for  the  relief  we  were  able  to  give 
by  way  of  employment. 

26.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it? — The  poor  people  are  satisfied  if  they  can  get  enough 
crop  into  the  ground  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  families,  not  taking  into  account  the  losses 
that  may  arise.  The  crop  is  more  or  less,  generally  speaking,  damaged  by  the  storms  a 
this  season  of  the  year. 

27.  Do  they  depend  upon  the  potato  crop  entirely  ? — Yes.  They  give  the  rye  to  the 
cattle,  and  the  oats  they  have  are  turned  into  whisky,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

28.  You  speak  now  of  the  island  generally  ? — Yes.  ' , 

29.  When  you  give  relief  in  the  manner  you  have  stated,  is  there  any  distinction  made 

or  inducement  held  out  to  the  parties  relieved  to  join  your  colony? — Most  decidedly  no . 
W e have  frequently  singled  out  the  parties  we  have  known  to  be  most  bitter  opponents  o 
our  principles,  and  given  them  employment  when  the  distress  came.  . , 

30.  When  you  are  reclaiming  land,  is  there  any  inducement  held  out  to  the  parties  w 
are  not  of  your  principles  to  become  applicants  for  the  work  ?— No.  The  principle  is,  tna 
if  a man  does  not  work,  he  cannot  eat ; there  are  no  drones  in  the  hive.  H a man  does  no 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  he  must  take  himself  out  of  this.  ( 

31.  In  administering  relief  at  the  dispensary,  is  there  any  distinction  made  ?;— Ao. 
are  upwards  of  fifty  or  sixty  of  those  who  entertain  different  religious  principles  from 
own,  for  every  one  of  our  own  people.  There  is  never  a question  asked  about  it. 

32.  Do  you  find  the  islanders  generally  have  recourse  to  the  dispensary  ? — Yes,  20 
only  our  islanders,  but  they  crowd  over  to  us  from  Ballycogne  and  Erris ; they  come  a 
in  boats  there. 
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Is  the  principle  of  the  institution  to  colonise  that  district  of  country  with  Protestants 

converted  Protestants  ? — Principally  converted  Protestants.  We  have  a few  others 
amona  us,  but  that  is  our  object. 

34  It  is  understood  that  the  land  so  distributed  is  among  colonists  who  have  conformed 
to  the  established  faith  ?— Yes. 

35  In  what  mode  is  the  produce  of  the  colony  disposed  of ; are  there  any  markets  ? — 
We  have  100  orphans,  and  they  consume  a prodigious  quantity  of  potatoes.  Very  few  of 
the  people  have  more  than  enough  to  supply  themselves,  and  any  we  have  to  spare  they 
are  glad  to  purchase  from  us.  We  are  not  an  exporting  country  at  present,  but  if  my  life 
is  spared  eight  or  nine  years,  I trust  to  see  it  yet  an  exporting  country. 

36  Do  you  find  generally,  looking  at  it  in  a pecuniary  light,  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
colony  in  reclaiming  that  waste  district  have  become  profitable  ?— No.  We  had  peculiar 
difficulties  to  contend  with  in  the  district,  but  I am  happy  to  say  they  are  passing  away 
now.  If  there  had  been  no  religious  object  in  view,  our  course  would  have  been  just  the 
same.  If  I was  a country  gentleman,  and  it  was  my  own  property,  I should  deal  with  it, 
in  regard  to  letting  the  lands  and  granting  leases,  as  I have  already  stated. 

37?  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  with  the  view  of  remedying  these  periodical 
famines  ?— The  only  way  is  to  give  encouragement  to  the  people  to  go  on  and  reclaim  more 
lands,  and  improve  the  system  of  agriculture.  They  never  change  the  furrow ; the  same 
niece  of  land  has  potatoes  one  year,  and  rye  the  next  year  ; and  never  changing  the  furrow, 
they  would  have  no  crop  at  all,  but  for  the  quantity  of  sea  manure  they  have  : the  quantity 
they  put  on  an  acre  would  suffice  for  two  acres  and  a half,  if  cultivated  properly. 

38.  During  the  existence  of  these  joint  leases,  what  do  you  think  could  be  done  ? — If  in 
anv  way  the  persons  could  be  obliged  to  have  then-  lands  striped,  and  the  most  intelligent 
of  them  desire  it — they  say  it  is  a bar  to  then*  improvement, — it  would  be  a great  benefit.  If 
a man  wishes  to  have  an  early  sowing  of  potatoes,  he  cannot  do  it ; for  if  he  goes  to  sow  his 
early  potatoes,  the  cattle  would  be  in,  as  there  arc  no  fences  made  up. 

39.  You  would  give  a prompt  mode  of  dividing  the  farms? — Yes. 

[ The  witness  witlidreiv .] 

Mr.  Peter  Tuohy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ballintober,  six  miles  from  here. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — I pay  £2,000  or  £3,000  a year  rent.  I have  two 
mountain  farms.  I have  2,000  acres.  I pay  rent  to  tliirteen  landlords  ; and,  I assure  you, 
I think  a great  deal  more  of  paying  tax  than  all  tho  rent  I pay. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  particularly  acquainted  ? — Most  parts  of  the 
county  of  Mayo. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  grazing,  or  tiHage  land  ? — It  is 
more  tillage,  a great  deal. 

6.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district  ? — I have  seen  tillage  farms 
from  100  to  300  acres. 

7.  Speaking  generally,  what  should  you  say  was  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  held? — Two 
or  three  acres  held  by  small  tenants. 

8.  How  small  a farm  could  a man  do  any  good  with  ? — Ten  acres ; for  there  is  notliing 
for  the  landlord  out  of  a small  holding.  A man  cannot  be  comfortable,  and  pay  rent,  upon 
less  than  ten  acres. 

9.  Are  they  improving  in  their  tillage  ? — I think  they  are.  There  is  a great  deal  of  rack- 
renting,  and  the  short  leases  do  a great  deal  of  harm ; and  imless  men  have  leases,  the 
landlord  serves  them  with  notice  if  they  arc  at  all  improving.  I was  promised  a lease  by 
the  Marquess  of  Sligo.  It  "was  lying  waste.  It  was  a kind  of  rookery.  I fell  to  for  a couple 
of  years  and  made  it  comfortable,  and  the  first  thing  was  a notice  to  quit,  after  being 
promised  by  Mr.  Clendining,  and  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  himself,  that  I should  have  a lease. 

JO*  Were  you  ejected  in  consequence  ? — I gave  it  up.  It  was  of  no  use  to  go  to  law. 

, "keA  you  say  tenants  improving  are  served  with  notices  to  quit,  is  that  to  increase 
tne  rent? — Yes,  there  is  so  much  rack-renting. 

12.  Does  that  operate  to  discourage  improvements? — Yes,  to  be  sure  it  does.  I will 
De'i  qC  unprove  without  a lease  again.  This  took  place  not  more  than  six  months  ago. 

13.  \\as  the  rent  agreed  upon  when  you  first  took  it? — Yes,  every  tiling  was  agreed 
“pon,  and  both  my  sons  can  prove  it. 

4.  Does  the  system  of  joint  tenancy  prevail  much  in  the  district? — Yes,  a good  deal ; 

but  not  m the  late  settings;  8 

Yes,  I do. 

nerfl  ‘^ret^ere.  auy  great  tracts  of  waste  land  capable  of  reclamation? — Yes;  and  the 
aW  t arC  *°  work>  if  they  could  get  employment : but  the  landlords  are  all 

is  unt  66i  t i PeoRie  would  work  at  6cZ.  a day,  but  they  cannot  get  lcl.  a day.  There 
ip  i have  not  more  come  to  me  than  I can  employ. 

men  You  empl°y  generally  ? — Upon  some  days  ten  or  twenty,  and 

dinner^1^  ^°U  them? — Fivepence  a day,  but  I give  them  all  a breakfast  and  a 

19-  lu  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  in  this  district  ; by  agreement  or  valua- 

■cart  II,  3 £ 


15.  Do  you  think  the  people  are  beginning  to  be  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  of  it? — 
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tion  ? — They  send  out  a driver  to  value.  You  must  put  in  a proposal,  and  they  send  0 
the  head  driver  to  value  the  places  you  have  put  in  a proposal  for. 

20.  Is  the  valuation  -with  a view  to  guide  the  landlord,  or  with  a view  to  set  the  lands9— 
With  a view  to  set  the  lands  at  a rack  rent. 

21.  Do  they  accept  the  highest  proposal?— Yes ; but  they  will  not  show  the  tenant  the 
valuation. 

22.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land?— You  get  no  lands  of  a middling  class  for 
less  than  30s. — tillage  lands. 

23.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  government  valuation  ? — The  valuation  is  a 
great  deal  lower. 

24.  How  is  the  poor  Law  valuation  in  regard  to  the  rent ; what  proportion  does  it  bear 
to  the  rent? — It  goes  very  near  to  the  rent.  It  goes  quite  close  to  the  value  of  the  lands 

25.  How  soon  is  the  rent  demanded  after  it  becomes  due  ? — There  are  some  landlords 

that  cannot  stop  any  longer  than  about  November  and  May ; some  others  we  consider  *ood 
landlords,  call  for  it  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  1st  of  February.  ° 

26.  What  rent  do  they  call  for  the  1st  of  August  ? — There  is  no  running  gale  at  all.  The 
May  rent  is  called  for  the  1st  of  August.  I had  my  rent  paid  then ; and  I was  obliged  to  pay 
it,  or  I should  be  served  with  notices. 

27.  Is  that  the  practice  of  the  tliirteen  landlords? — Yes. 

28.  Is  there  any  running  gale  with  any  of  them? — Yes,  there  are  some  good  landlords. 
There  are  two  who  give  a running  gale. 

29.  Have  you  any  observations  you  wash  to  make  to  the  commissioners  with  respect  to 
the  burdens  which  press  upon  the  occupiers  of  land  ? — None.  Some  roads  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  grand  jury,  were  reconsidered,  and  adopted  the  following  day. 

30.  Did  you  see  the  presentments  negatived  ? — There  were  some  more  rate  payers  came 
forward  the  previous  day ; and  I saw  one  or  two  lines  of  road  wrere  rejected  : and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  these  people  turned  then  backs,  the  road  was  brought  forward  again, 
and  passed. 

31.  You  do  not  approve  of  the  mode  in  which  the  grand  jury  discharge  their  duties?— 
No.  There  will  not  be  much  good  done  so  long  as  the  grand  jury  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  county  surveyor.  He  is  afraid  of  being  sent  off  to  another  place.  The  county 
surveyor  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  grand  jury. 

32.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  the  county  cess  could  be  diminished  ?— I 
should  think,  by  talcing  the  county  surveyor  entirely  from  the  grand  jury.  There  are  dif- 
ferent offices  held  in  the  county  court  house  that  do  not  belong  to  the  county,  and  the 
county  funds  are  expended  in  supplying  those  offices  with  fuel. 

33.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  have  to  make? — No. 

[T/te  witness  withdrew.~\ 

George  Ormsby,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Within  a mile  of  the  town — at  Rochland. 

2.  What  is  your  employment  or  occupation  ? — I am  agent  to  Lord  Lucan. 

3.  Are  you  a magistrate  ? — Yes. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  as 
information  ? — So  far  as  Lord  Lucan’s  property  extends,  I know  pretty  well  the  union  of 
Castlebar. 

5.  Is  it  generally  principally  tillage,  or  are  there  large  grazing  tracts  ? — It  is  principally 
tillage  land  : there  is  a good  deal  of  mountain. 

6.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving,  or  otherwise?— 
I think  it  is  improving. 

7.  In  what  pax-ticulars  ? — I think  that  the  people  do  it  much  better  now  than  they  used 
to  do  some  years  ago. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — The  common  bog  stuff,  and  stable  yard 
manure.  There  is  lime  used  in  some  places,  and  a good  deal  of  it  in  some  places. 

9.  Is  there  much  burning  of  land  here? — Yes.  It  is  prevented  in  every  way  that  it 
can  be. 

10;  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district?— Yes,  there  is  a 
farming  society  here  in  this  district. 

11.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  it  ? — It  has  not  been  working  very  well ; it  is  only  in  & 
infancy . In  other  districts  they  are  working  very  well. 

12.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? They  are  generally  large,  I think 

13;  In  what  sort  of  sized  farms  is  the  land  usually  held  ?— One  hundred  acres  is  reckoned 

very  large. 

14.  Is  there  much  land  held  in  small  divisions? — Yes,  there  is  a good  deal. 

15.  What  is  the  most  usual  size  of  the  holdings  ? — Two  or  three  acres,  or  four,  not  more. 

16.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  upon  those  farms? — The  lower  orders 
always  take  potatoes  the  first  year — two  crops  of  potatoes;  then  they  take  oats;  then  a 
second  crop  of  oats ; and  then  flax ; and  then,  veiy  commonly,  let  it  run  out,  and  be  use- 
less, giving  nothing. 

1 7 . Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  are  some,  but  not  many. 

18.  Are  they  increasing? — No,  diminishing. 

19.  Are  there  many  holding  in  rundale,  or  in  common?— Yes,  all  old  leases  mostly  are 
in  common,  but  not  late  settings  for  six  or  eight  years  past, 
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20.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  persons  holding-  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Generally  speaking, 

^’21  Iu  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — Generally  by 
proposal.  Upon  some  properties  it  is  by  valuation. 

^ 22.  Iu  those  cases,  what  is  the  class  of  persons  usually  employed  to  value?— The  sur- 
veyors of  the  conntiy.  . . 

23.  When  the  landlord  receives  proposals,  does  ho  generally  take  the  highest  offer  ?— 
Some  few  do  not.  I think  it  is  the  general  custom. 

24.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant?— Yes,  there  is,  generally— 
they  generally  get  a preference— they  always  do,  unless  they  are  ill-behaved  people  ; but 
the  tenants  in  this  country  will  bid  as  much  as  they  know  another  has,  sooner  than  lose 
the  land. 

25.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  averago  good  land  in  the  district? 

Indeed  I should  think  it  is  about  30s. 

2(3.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations  ? — I believe, 
hut  I cannot  speak  yeiy  confidently  about  it,  that  it  is  higher  than  the  government  valuation. 

27.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— It  is  much  higher  than 
the  poor  law  valuation.  The  poor  law  valuation  has  not  been,  generally,  a very  satis- 
factory' one. 

28.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  generally  demanded  ? — The  November 
rent  is  called  in  in  February,  and  the  May  rent  in  September. 

29.  Is  it  usually  paid  at  those  times,  or  do  the  tenants  pass  their  bills? — Yes,  on  some 
properties  it  is  customary  to  take  bills. 

30.  Is  it  the  custom  to  take  bills  of  all  the  tenants? — Yes,  on  some  of  the  properties  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  case. 

31.  Do  you  know  the  usual  rate  of  discount? — Deport  says  very  high  in  some  places. 
We  take  bills,  but  we  do  not  charge  more  than  the  bank  charge  us. 

32.  Are  those  bills  taken  at  the  time  the  rent  is  due,  or  in  case  they  cannot  pay  at  the 
usual  time  ? — In  three  or  four  months  afterwards. 

33.  There  appear  to  be  no  running  gales  in  this  district? — Yes,  there  are;  all  old  leases 
have  running  gales — every  one  of  the  old  leases. 

34.  How  long  is  it  since  the  system  of  allowing  a running  gale  has  been  given  up  by  the 
landlords  in  this  country  ? — I should  say  twenty  years.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  land  set 
within  twenty  years  that  has  a running  gale. 

35.  Do  you  think  that  this  mode  of  taking  the  rent  by  bill  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
has  been  a custom  introduced  when  the  running  gale  was  abolished  ? — No,  I do  not  think 
it  was  at  all. 

36.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  at  all  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? — Yes, 
they  do,  but  that  custom  is  dropping  very  much.  They  had  for  years  past  been  getting  it 
from  usurers,  but  somehow  or  other  that  has  all  gone  now. 

37.  Does  ho  depend  much  upon  the  loan  fund? — Yes,  very  much. 

38.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect  of  these  loan  funds  upon  the  agricultural 
tenants?— I think  they  have  served  them;  but  not  the  usurers— they  have  done  them  a 
great  deal  of  harm. 

39.  Vs  hat  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Dis- 
training the  land. 


40.  Does  the  distress  proceed  frequently  to  a sale  ? — No,  they  endeavour  generally  to 
make  it  up  ; sometimes  it  does. 

41.  IV  hat  is  the  usual  cost  of  a distress  ? — There  is  no  cost  further  than  what  the  pound 
Keeper  may  charge. 

;^'e  ^e  bailiffs  paid  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes ; and  on  some  properties  they  get  some- 
thing from  the  tenants. 

43.  Is  the  payment  to  the  pound  keeper  an  annual  payment? — Yes,  it  is,  in. some  parts, 
>1  4 80  mucb  fr‘om  each  house ; but  not  in  the  part  of  the  country  I am  acquainted 

wi  1.  W e do  not  allow  it,  because  we  seldom  make  use  of  the  pound ; if  we  do,  the  tenant 
pays  for  it. 

landlord,  ^ ^ CUS*0m  as  <1T“*  ren*  > docs  the  landlord  pay  it,  or  the  tenant  ? — The 


• ... e ^be  rpceipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — We  always 
ther  C1U  i?  t0 e daY  es;Cept  where  there  may  lie  a half-year’s  rent  outstanding.  That 
e may  be  a different  opinion  about,  hut  in  one  case  out  of  a hundred  it  does  not  occur. 
, '•  ,,°  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
4 +d*trict  ?-T^ra  a™  a good  many  middlemen. 

4S  a .a  *le  ccmc^ti0Ii  of  the  tenantry  xmder  them  ? — Generally  had. 

40"  7re  *: “ero  mauJ  properties  under  the  courts? — No. 

^own  Senera%  at  or  by  lease? — Latterly  at  will.  I have  not 

is  :L\there  au  auxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  .of  the  tenants  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there 
51  T1*  f man  wisl}es  t0  build- 

are  inchnedrto  ^ ^position  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  give  leases  ? — I think  they 

or  tenant  jn  general,  arc  the  permanent  improvements  effected — by  the  landlord, 

^ts  in  the  district* — * d°  no*  that  the  tenants  are  making  any  permanent  improve- 
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See  Pen.  B.  Durcan's 
Evidence, 


53.  Are  the  landlords  mating  any  ? — No,  I do  not  see  any. 

54.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  this  district  ?•— They  are  not  allowed 
They  attempt  to  do  it,  but  they  are  always  prevented. 

55.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  not  acknowledged  in  any  case  ? — No,  it  is  not,  unless  where 
a man  lias  a lease,  then  he  can  do  it ; but  I am  speaking  of  tenants-at-will. 

56.  In  case  a landlord  wishes  to  take  into  his  own  possession  any  land,  does  he  give  anv 
thing  to  the  people  occupying  it  ? — Yes,  he  does.  I have  known  an  instance  where  lie  paid 
very  high  for  the  accommodation. 

57.  To  a tenant-at-will? — No,  I do  not  recollect  that. 

58.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ?— No,  I do 
not  recollect  any,  nor  any  turning  out  of  tenants  for  the  accommodation  of  Lord  Lucan;  on 
the  contrary,  lie  docs  not  like  stirring  the  tenants  at  all. 

59.  Has  he  had  occasion  to  turn  out  any  to  enlarge  farms? — No,  not  one. 

60.  Nor  to  turn  any  tenant  out  upon  the  expiration  of  a lease  ?— No,  not  one.  I heard  a 
report  at  Swineford  of  turning  out  tenants,  and  that  they  were  lying  fifteen  days  under  the 
hedges : there  is  not  a word  of  truth  in  it.  As  soon  as  my  bailiff  got  possession  oil  the  Friday 
he  came  in  to  me ; I had  a great  deal  to  do,  and  I could  not  go  on  the  Saturday ; Sunday 
is  no  day  of  business,  and  they  could  not  then  bo  restored  to  the  possession  of  their  houses. 

61.  Under  what  circumstances  were  they  served  with  notice? — They  were  living  h 
miserable  huts — a man  holding  a piece  of  land  here,  and  another  a loug  way  off;  and  Lord 
Lucan  wished  to  stripe  the  land.  They  were  under-tenants.  In  November,  1839,  the  life 
dropped,  and  he  left  them  tenants  there  ever  since,  hoping  they  might  come  to  some 
arrangement  among  themselves  to  stripe  the  land,  but  they  were  living  in  a miserable  state, 
and  he  served  them  with  notice  in  November,  and  they  gave  up  quiet  possession  in  Hay. 
The  bailiff  was  three  dayR  getting  possession,  and  after  getting  them  out  he  came  to  me  on 
Friday ; I could  not  go  there  that  day ; on  Saturday  I had  other  engagements,  andSimdav 
is  no  day  of  business,  but  I let  them 'back  on  the  Monday,  because  they  had  crops  on  the 
ground ; and  after  harvest  we  will  stripe  the  land,  and  give  it  to  as  many  as  the  land  can 
support,  and  let  the  rest  go  elsewhere. 

62.  Was  there  auy  covenant  in  the  lease  that  expired  in  November,  1S39,  against  sub- 
letting ? — No  ; it  was  a very  old  lease,  but  we  have  clauses  now. 

63.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  better  in  the  world  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  are. 

64.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  better  ? — No. 

65.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  distinct  from  the  small  farmers  ? — Yes. 

66.  Are  they  getting  better  in  the  world? — No,  I do  not  think  they  are. 

67.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  they  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — They  generally  hold 
under  other,  poor  tenants.  They  have  a miserable  house,  and  half  an  acre  of  laud  perhaps. 

68.  By  whom  are  the  houses  built  and  repaired  ? — By  themselves.  They  are  miserable 
huts,  not  like  houses  at  all. 

69.  Do  you  know  what  they  usually  pay  for  them  ? — No,  I do  not. 

70.  Do  you  know  what  they  usually  pay  for  land  in  con-acre  ? — Yes;  as  high  as  £8  an 
acre — from  £4  to  £S  an  acre  the  first  crop ; they  burn  it,  and  they  pay  £8  au  acre,  and 
often  more  : the  next  30s.  less. 

71.  Does  the  occupant  of  the  con-acre  go  to  all  the  expense  of  burning  ? — Yes,  and  even 
making  a fence  round  the  field. 

72.  Can  employment  be  obtained  generally,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages? — Yes,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  employment  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 

73.  At  what  rate  of  wages  ? — At  LOcZ.  a day.  Lord  Lucan  gives  his  labourers  9 cl.  There 
are  two  classes,  both  at  very  high  wages.  The  general  wages  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  S d. 

74.  You  speak  of  two  classes  ; do  you  mean  boys  and  men? — No  ; two  classes  of  men. 

75.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  none. 

76.  What  duties  do  the  agents  perform? — Looking  after  the  property,  and  generally 
every  thing  connected  with  it. 

77.  Are  there  fees  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  granting  leases? — On  most  pro- 
perties there  are,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  on  any  of  the  estates  I am  connected  with.  I 
cannot  answer  for  what  occurred  before  my  connexion  with  the  estate,  which  was  four 
years  ago. 

78.  Is  any  fee  expected  by  the  agent  on  a proposal  being  put  in  by  a person  wishing  to 
hQ_a  tenant  ? — On  some  properties  there  are,  but  not  on  Lord  Lucan’s. 

79.  On  grau ting  a lease,  is  there  any  habit  of  taking  fees  ? — It  is  general,  but  not  on  ours. 

80.  Are  you  aware  of  any  tiring  like  a half-year’s  rent  ? — Yes ; certainly,  that  is  very 
common. 


8 1 . What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ?— There  is  no  particubr  season, 
but  the  best  season  is  November;  that  is  the  most  convenient  season  for  landlord  an 
tenant : and  in  overy  iustance  we  can,  we  have  it  in  November,  but  frequently  in  Nay  toa 

82.  Is  there  any  season  more  particularly  than  another,  in  which  ejectments  for  no 
payment  of  rent  arc  served? — No ; it  must  be  done  when  the  tenancy  commences. 

S3.  What  proportion  does  the  county  coss  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district?— I cannot 
84.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed?  Att  e 
payment  of  rent,  when  the  tenant  produces  the  duplicate.  . • ■ lk 

. 85.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ?— No.  I came  in  principal 

•On  account  of  what  I heard  had  been  said  at  Swineford.  ,,  . il, 

86.  It  has  been  stated  that  complaints  are  general  about  the  tolls  and  customs 
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tolls  and  customs  in  this  town  have  been  levied  as  they  are  from  time  immemorial,  and  that 

no  portion  of  the  money  is  laid  out  m the  town,  as  the  patent  requires ? No,  there  is  not, 

nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 

87.  That,  in  point  of  fact,  the  county  roads  are  used  for  the  market,  and  the  tolls  are 
exacted  ?— No.  The  fair  green  is  there  for  the  market,  but  the  people  come  into  the  town 
for  their  convenience,  and  there  are  different  charges.  There  is  no  market-house,  but  Lord 
Lucan  intends  to  build  one  when  he  can  get  a site  for  it. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


Edward  Deane,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Carragown,  near  Swineford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A farmer,  holding  about  400  Irish  acres. 

3.  Are  they  principally  arable,  or  grazing  ? — Principally  grazing. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ?— The  barony  of  Gallen  con- 
taining nine  parishes.  ’ 

5.  Is  it  principally  in  tillage,  or  in  grazing  farms  ? — Principally  tillage. 

6.  What  is  the  size  of  the  holdings  more  generally  met  with? — I shouid  think  about  five 
or  six  acres. 

7.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ?— There  has  been  some  little  im- 
provement for  the  last  two  years,  but  not  to  the  extent  you  might  hope. 

8.  Have  you  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district  ? I endeavoured 

to  form  a fanning  society  at  Swineford,  but  the  landed  proprietors  took  no  notice  of  the 
letters,  except  two  of  the  gentlemen  I am  agent  for,  and  one  other,  though  all  the  gentle- 
men were  applied  to.  ° 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rimdale,  or  in  common,  in  the  district  ?— Generally  in 

common.  ^ 

10^ What  is  the  state  of  the  persons  who  occupy  those  farms?— Very  poor,  generally 

11.  Has  there  been  much  improvement  in  the  way  of  striping  or  dividing  ? Yes ; latterly 

the  landlords  have  become  desirous  to  stripe,  or  divide,  the  lands.  The  tenants  will  be  bene- 
fited by  it  hereafter : at  present  there  is  no  benefit  but  the  expense  in  making  the  divisions 

12.  Is  there  much  expense  in  carrying  out  an  arrangement  of  that  kind?— The  landlords 
have  to  survey  and  make  the  stripes,  and  the  tenants  have  to  make  the  fences  and  ditches. 

13.  Do  they  get  any  assistance  in  building  their  houses? — No,  they  do  not.  Our  pro- 
j.)n  diff8  arGi  unfortunately,  generally  absentees.  If  they  were  resident  on  the  spot,  it  might 

14.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  any 

middlemen  ?— Not  many ; there  are  some,  hut  not  many.  J 

15.  Are  there  many  properties  imder  the  courts  there  ?— No,  not  many ; not  more  than 
three  or  four  m the  barony. 

have  leases^  teUantS  Senerally  at  will,  or  by  lease? — Generally  at  will;  very  few 

3s,  y°U1’  opinion  of  tenancies-at-will  ? — They  are  not  encouraged  to  improve 
neir  lands  without  a lease.  I would  be  a great  advocate  for  their  getting  a tenure  of  ten 
r twenty-one  years.  They  -would  be  more  disposed  to  improve.  I see  them  in  the  -winter 
time  uUe,  when  they  might  be  improving  their  land.  They  say,  “ We  will  only  make  the 
ost  we  can  of  the  crop  this  year ; we  may  be  turned  out  next  year.” 

‘ 7s  lonS  as  “ey  pay  rent,  is  it  the  practice  to  remove  tenants  who  are  improving  ? 

not  generally ; m some  instances  it  is  so. 

‘ , , ro®  c^oes  their  feeling  of  insecurity  of  tenure  arise  ? — They  say,  “ If  we  iin- 
? ] , G a , ’ *t  may  enhance  the  value  of  it ; and  we  will  not  improve  it  without  a lease.” 
And  whera  they  have  leases,  they  are  more  anxious  to  improve. 

vprr  fo  1?m  kuow^dge  of  the  country,  do  you  think  that  well  founded  ? — No  ; I think 
likpt.nl  wou^-  teke  advantage  of  it : but  the  poor  man,  it  seems  to  me,  does  not 

allows nr-t^p0!  i ■ • fu  improving  land  without  he  got  a lease,  or  was  made  some 

or  tblrhr  °r  1US  ™Provements.  If  there  was  some  allowance,  by  giving  him  a twenty-one 
or  thirty-one  years’  lease,  he  would  improve  his  land.  3 

areawrpm£?+ SJn°  “e  ■''auc^orc^  ,to  ^ave  an  objection  to  giving  a lease,  and  to  enter  into  an 

Ypk  fk—  ,, enumeration  for  any  improvement,  would  that  satisfy  the  tenant  ? 

xes  they  would  be  well  pleased  with  that. 

oblieedfri  rt*  ^10  tenants  to  subdivide  their  farms? — Yes,  they  have  been 

of  his  ""terry*  A man  having  a grown  up  son,  is  obliged  to  give  him  a third  part 

S.  D?n  ? +?ght  aC1’eS ; that  18  maldnS  tl*  country  poor.  1 

or  England  ° +6  7Gunger  sons  endeavour  to  improve  their  condition  hy  going  to  America, 
two,  and  come  back  agai^3  countlY  ^ — They  go  away  to  England  for  a month  or 

The  subdivision  go  ou  where  there  are  leases  more  than  when  held  at  will  ? — 

America  mUSC  Pr0Y1“e  f°r  his  children  in  some  way,  he  cannot  send  them  all  the  way  to 

but  latterlv  thp^ k tlle  means  pf  going  to  America,  would  they  be  disposed  1o  go  ? — Yes ; 
last  three  nr  f iiaVe  Geen  a ^ttle  discouraged — they  have  not  had  such  good  accounts  the 
to  go  to  America^  ^earS : w^en  *^©7  could  get  £10  or  £20  for  their  farms,  they  used 
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26.  Does  the  sale  of  the  land  take  place  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord  ?_ He  is  aware 
of  it ; because  a strange  tenant  would  not  wish  to  give  £lo  or  £20  for  a small  holding,  if 

the  landlord  did  not  consent  to  it. 

27.  Has  the  subdivision  of  land  gone  to  the  extent  that  the  holdings  are  reduced  to  a 
size  that  will  not  support  an  ordinary  family  ?— Yes,  I am  sure  it  lias ; they  are  quite  un- 
able  to  pay  rent  and  support  a family.  A man  has  eight  acres,  and  gives  three  to  one,  and 
two  to  another,  and  leaves  himself  only  three. 

28.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  population  ni  the  district  ! — They  are  poor : 

I will  not  say  that  the  rent  presses  so  much  upon  them  as  the  taxation.  The  taxation  is 
very  severe. 

29.  Are  there  many  resident  gentry  in  the  district? — ISot  oil  many  properties ; they  are 

generally  out  of  the  country.  . . .,  , . , • . 

5 30.  Is  there  great  facility  in  disposing  of  the  produce  ; are  there  frequent  markets  m the 
district  ?_ Yes,  there  is  a seaport  at  Westport  and  Ballina. 

31  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent  ( — 1 tlnnk  between  one-sixth 
and  one-seventhf  The  county  cess  is  about  4s.  on  the  acre  which  is  worth  SO s. 

32  If  it  is  only  one-seventh  of  the  rent,  how  does  it  come  that  the  tenantry  feel  it  more 

oppressive  than  the  amount  of  the  rent?— The  taxation  lias  been  increasing  so  much. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  not  one-fourth  what  it  is  now  ; and  from  my  calciilatibn  of  the 
taxes  they  pay,  it  comes  to  8s.  or  9s.  the  acre,  taking  all  together,  and  including  the  poor 
rate,  which  they  consider  very  oppressive, — and  the  rent-charge,  and  tithe,  and  paying  their 
own  clergyman  is,  of  course,  among  the  rest  of  the  charges,  which  I consider,  altogether, 
between  8s.  and  9s.  an  acre.  , . _ ™ , 

33  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  -much  in  the  district/  I here  is  not  much  land 
that  answers  for  con-acre  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swineford.  Between  this  and  Swineford 
there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  acres  let  iu  con-acre. 

34.  Do  you  speak  of  ley  land  to  be  broken  up  for  con-acre  ?— les ; there  are  not  more 

than  400  or  500  acres  in  the  year.  , .A. 

35.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ?— Eightpenee  a day  our  labourers  get,  without 

■ diS6  Can  they  get  much  employment  at  that  rate  of  wages?— No,  the  proprietors  are 
generally  away  : when  they  are  in  the  country  they  employ  them.  Some  of  them  are 
relieved  a good  deal  by  that,  and  are  enabled  to  pay  then-  rents  when  they  could  not 
otherwise  pay  them..  . , , , „ . . . 0 TJ.  ... 

37.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  . — If  any  filing 
oould  he  done  to  reduce  the  taxation,  nothing  would  relieve  the  poor  more ; and  if  the 
constabulary  were  paid  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  it  would  be  a great  relief ; and  it  the 
instalments  for  the  building  of  the  houses  were  not  demanded,  the  people  would  be  more 
ready  to  pay  the  rates,— that  is  the  feeling  in  my  part  of  the  country : they  were  very  violent 
in  the  beginning,  but  being  a magistrate  I was  bound  to  enforce  it ; and  the  reason  they 
urged  was.  “ If  we  pay  it  now  it  will  be  increased  every  year,  and  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  the 
building  of  the  houses,— if  it  was  only  for  the  poor  it  would  not  be  much.” 

38.  Do  you  consider  that  without  an  extension  of  the  tenuro  an  allowance  for  improve- 
ments will"  be  necessary  ?— Yes,  the  state  of  the  country  requires  it  very  much. 

39.  Suppose  one  was  given  without  the  other,  which  would  you  think  the  most  benefi- 

cial ?— The  tenure.  If  a man  has  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years,  he  will  exert  himself  to 
raise  money  to  layout:  he  will  exert  himself;  and  instead  of  sending  Ins  sons  away  to 
England  to  earn  a few  pounds,  they  would  be  employed  at  home.  If  there  were  agne  - 
turists  employed,  and  sent  about  among  them,  seeing  that  they  were  attending  to  the  tana, 
it  would  be  a great  benefit.  The  landlords  have  a good  deal  in  their  power  to  do,  an  am 
sorry  to  say  they  do  not  take  those  pains  they  might.  , . . 

40.  Supposing  agricultural  schools  established,  with  small  farms  attached,  do  you 

that  the  farmers  would  be  inclined  to  send  their  sons  to  learn  ? — Yes,  but  what  would  m 
them  more  attentive  after  they  had  got  a tenure,  would  be  to  send  an  agncultuns  am  e 
them ; they  really  want  instruction.  , , 

41.  Would  they  receive  the  advice  of  the  agriculturist  good  hum ouredly .—  es,  ^ 

very  happy  to  attend  to  his  directions.  With  respect  to  the  system  of  “ Gombeen, 
prevails  in  the  country  near  Swineford, — I know  a poor  man  residing  three 
Swineford,  who  bought  a bag  of  oats  for  30s. ; the  man  had  occasion  to  get  tlie  m ; 
go  to  England,  and  the  party  bought  back  the  same  hag  of  oats  from  him  for  1 s. , 
poor  man  took  his  12s.  with  him,  having  passed  his  10  U for  30s.  This  is  no 
instance.  Another  man  came  in  then,  and  bought  the  same  bag  of  oats  again  a s 

price,  and  sold  it  back  again  to  the  same  person  for  l2s^  again,  so  that  the  bag 


go  to  England,  and  the  party  bought  back  the  same  hag  of  oats  from  him  for  12 

S ^ 1 o„  l, „„„c,«,-i  l,;*  1 n TT  for  30s.  Tins  is  not  a ran 

it  the 
of  oat 
own  t 

ledge.  Latterly  they  do  not  make  so  much  of  the  “ Gombeen”  system,  because,  gem  ^ 
speaking,  the  agents  try,  if  they  are  in  want  of  meal  and  oats,  to  get  it  for them  r03C_ 
chants  at  a fair  price,  and  get  time  for  them  until  December.  A poor  woman  • P ^ 
•cuting  a man  here  for  committing  violence  on  her  person;  she  was  asked  wha  *8  ^ 
to  Castlebar,  she  said  she  came  to  sell  a hen  to  pay  the  poor  rate  : she  had  w ’gut 
had  no  other  means  of  paying  the.  poor  rate — I do  not  know  whether  she  . ' cesS- 

■they  feel  the  poor  rate  more  oppressive.  They  have  been  always  paying  tue 
now  they  have  some  benefit  by  tbo  county  roads  and  gaols ; but  the  poor  rare  „/feel  it. 
oppressive  than  any  thing  they  pay;  though  the  sum  is  not  very  large,  yet  t j 
. [ 27 ie  witness  withdrew."] 


sold  fifteen  or  twenty  times.  I firmly  believe  this,  but  I do  not  know  it  of  my  “V 

Inrlo-n  T .sMorTtr  t.liov  rln  Tint,  malm  sin  ninnli  nf  tin  A “ Gombeen”  SYStGlU,  bOCUUSG,  g ■ 
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William  Kearney,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  BallinviUa,  in  tlie  parish  of  Tiuiough,  in  the  union  of 
Castlebar,  two  miles  from  Castlebar. 

2 What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a landlord  on  a small  scale,  and  I am  a fanner  for 

mV  own  amusement.  _ . t 

‘3  ^yhat  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ( — About  fifty  acres  m my  own  hand. 

4 What  is  the  district  with  winch  you  are  well  acquainted? — I am  acquainted  more 
particularly  with  the  parish  of  Turlough  than  any  other  part  of  it ; it  is  there  my  property 

5.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  in  tillage  or  grazing  farms  ? — It  is  almost  entirely  tillage. 

6.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  holdings  ? — I should  say  five  acres  was  about  the 
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478. 

Wm.  Kearney,  esq. 


7.  What  is  the  succession  of  crops  they  generally  grow? — The  succession  of  crops  con- 
sists of  potatoes  and  corn,  among  the  lower  orders. 

S.  Do  you  consider  generally  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  district  ? — 
I think  it  is  improving  very  slowly  in  the  union  of  Castlebar.  We  have  an  agricultural 
society  in  its  infancy,  but  as  yet  very  little  has  been  done. 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common,  in  the  district?— I do  not  flunk 
there  are  many  held  in  common. 

10.  Are  there  many  held  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes. 

11.  What  effect  has  that  upon  the  condition  of  the  occupants? — I do  not  think  it  is  to 
their  disadvantage  by  any  means,  as  to  the  payment  of  rent,  because  the  landlord  may  be 
indulgent.  Certainly,  a landlord  has  it  in  his  power  to  distrain  on  joint  tenants  for  what  is 
due,  but  generally  the  rent  is  taken  from  each. 

12.  Do  you  perceive  that  the  tenants  in  joint  tenancy  improve  as  much  as  those  who  are 
separate  ?— No ; quite  the  contrary. 

13.  Is  there  any  thing  that  strikes  you,  as  to  that  part  of  the  country  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  which  you  wish  to  communicate  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  only  thing  that 
strikes  me  as  being  calculated  to  improve  the  lower  orders  is,  if  there  were  some  means  of 
employing  them,  and  some  inducement  held  out  to  them  to  improve  their  holdings. 

14.  What  employment  should  you  think  most  desirable,  and  what  inducement  would  you 
hold  out? — Nothing  is  required  so  much  as  draining ; and  if  they  could  get  part  of  the 
expense  of  the  drainage  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  them ; and  if  they  could  get 
leases  for  two  lives  and  twenty-one  years,  or  something  of  that  sort,  it  would  he  most  ser- 
viceable. I have  made  two  leases  myself,  where  I have  hound  the  tenant  to  do  certain 
improvements  every  year,  during  the  leases,  and  I find  it  answers  very  well ; they  are 
improving  the  lands  greatly. 

15.  What  was  the  arrangement  you  made  with  the  tenants  ? — I gave  them  a lease,  first 
of  all,  for  two  fives  or  twenty-one  years.  I then  hound  them  to  drain  and  reclaim  a certain 
quantity  of  land  each  year,  until  the  whole  of  the  land  was  properly  reclaimed ; and  up  to 
this  time  they  have  complied  with  the  terms  of  their  leases. 

16.  Did  you  give  them  any  reduction  of  rent  in  consequence  of  the  work  to  he  done,  or 
lay  any  penal  rent  upon  them  in  case  the  work  was  not  done  ? — I gave  them  the  land  at 
what  I conceived  a cheap  valuation,  in  fact  at  what  they  offered  me.  It  was  a boggy  dis- 
trict, with  some  bottom  land  attached  to  it,  fit  for  grazing. 

17.  Generally  speaking,  by  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected  ; by  the  land- 
lord or  tenant? — Whatever  little  improvements  there  are,  are  by  the  landlords. 

IS.  Can  you  detail  to  us  the  system  adopted  by  any  other  landlord,  with  reference  to 
improvements  in  houses,  and  draining  ? — The  principal  improvement  is  by  Lord  Lucan,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  in  draining,  and  that  has  given  great  employment  and  occupation. 

19.  Are  those  lands  in  the  occupation  of  the  landlord? — Yes. 

20.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  improvement  by  landlords  of  the  lands  in  the  occu- 
pation of  tenants  ? — Not  immediately  about  here.  I do  not  think  there  are  any  nearer 
than  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell’s  place. 

21.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  in  the  district  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — More  generally 
at  will. 

22.  Can  you  perceive  that  the  mode  of  tenure  has  any  effect  upon  the  improvement  of 
their  farms? — Certainly ; no  man  will  improve  land  that  he  may  be  turned  out  of  the  next 
year. 

23.  Is  there  any  custom  in  this  country  of  permitting  a tenant  to  sell  his  holding  which 
he  may  have  at  will  ? — I do  not  know  that  any  person  holding  at  will  could  find  a purchaser. 
I dare  say  that  a man  holding  at  will,  if  he  held  what  was  considered  an  advantageous 
holding,  would  get  some  trifle  for  it,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

24.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — It  does. 

25.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — Yes ; generally.  I think,  moreover,  it  is  a most 
ruinous  system. 

26.  Do  you  think  the  farming  population,  generally,  in  the  country  are  improving  in  their 

thilk  are  retrograding  in  then-  moans. 

2i.  What  is  generally  the  condition  of  the  labourer  ? — Generally  had ; because  they  may 
. employed  for  a certain  number  of  days,  and  then  remain  a number  of  days  idle.  There 
18  oa  Swi!^  employment,  with  few  exceptions. 

9Q  tke  rate  waoes  ? — Eightpence  a day. 

T proportion  should  you  say  the  county  cess  bore  to  the  usual  letting  value  ? — 

x 18  » proportion  to  the  rent,  I do  not  think  it  is  quite  one-eighth. 
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3lsi  July,  1844.  30.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  tlie  law  and  practice 

in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess,  and  other 

charges  ?— With'  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  the  only  suggestion  I could  offer  is  that 
Wm.  Kearney,  esq.  of  giving  greater  fixity  to  the  tenant  than  he  has,  by  giving  him  short  leases,  and  holding 
out  some  premium  for  improvements.  0 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


479. 

Henry  Brett,  esq. 


Henry  Brett,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Castlebar. 

2.  What  is  your  situation  ? — I am  county  surveyor  for  Mayo. 

3.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ?— This  is  my  ninth  year  here.  I was  a year 
and  a half  before  that  in  King’s  county. 

4.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Mayo  generally  ? — Yes,  very  well,  indeed. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  county  ? — It  is  very  much  diversified : a great 
variety  of  soils,  some  very  fine  land,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  waste  land. 

6.  Is  there  any  portion  of  the  waste  which  you  think  might  be  profitably  reclaimed?— 
Yes,  a very  large  portion,  chiefly  in  Eras,  Burrishoole,  Tyrawley,  and  Murrisk ; and,  indeed 
over  the  greater  portion  of  the  county  there  is  a large  quantity  of  waste  land. 

7.  Are  those  districts  intersected  with  roads  to  any  extent? — Yes,  now  they  are  verv 
well  off  for  roads. 

8.  D o you  think  that  they  are  sufficiently  so  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  countiy  ?— 
There  are  many  districts  very  badly  off  for  roads  in  Erris  and  Burrishoole.  The  northern 
and  western  portion  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  intersected. 

9.  Have  you  had  considerable  experience  of  the  effect  that  the  opening  of  roads  in 
that  district  has  had  upon  the  population  of  the  country  ? — Yes ; I made  a report  to  the 
Board  of  Works  in  1837,  which  was  laid  before  Parliament,  and  I showed  very  clearly  that 
the  opening  of  the  roads,  partly  carried  out  by  my  predecessor,  and  finished  by  me,  had  had 
a most  beneficial  effect,  and  improved  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  of  the 
country. 

10.  Have  you  observed  that  they  have  a tendency  to  increase  the  use  of  carriages  for  the 
conveyance  of  produce  ? — Yes,  very  greatly.  There  were  very  few  carts  in  Erris  when  I 
came  here,  aixd  now  there  are  very  many.  In  the  island  of  Acliill,  seven  years  ago,  there 
was  not  a cart,  and  now  there  are  a dozen ; and  even  in  the  very  remotest  districts  of  the 
county  they  are  using  them  for  carrying  lime  and  sea  sand  and  sea-weed. 

11.  Has  "the  export  of  com  from  that  country  increased  ? — Yes ; from  the  time  that  Mr. 
TTimmn  first  began  to  make  the  roads,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  increase  is  quite  wonder- 
ful. In  the  year  1822  or  1823,  the  export  was  not  more  than  one  small  cargo,  and  it  is 
now  from  1,000  to  1,200  or  1,500  tons  annually. 

12.  Has  the  quantity  of  corn  sown  in  these  districts,  or  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation, 
increased  very  much  since  you  became  the  county  surveyor  V — Yes,  there  is  a perceptible 
increase,  but  not  what  might  be  expected. 

13.  With  regard  to  the  district  itself,  does  it  contain  within  itself  the  means  of  producing 
reclamation,  such  as  limestone  tracts  ? — Limestone  is  to  be  had  in  several  districts  in  Erris 
and  Achill,  and  in  almost  every  paid;  of  the  county,  and  at  no  very  great  distances ; and  now 
they  have  such  facilities  for  the  carriage  of  it,  that  it  is  accessible  to  almost  every  portion 
in  the  district. 

14.  Ts  the  district  round  Belmullet  supplied  with  limestone  from  Eras  ? — Latterly,  lime- 
stone has  been  discovered  in  a place  called  Glencastle ; but  it  is  principally  supplied  from 
the  islands  of  Clew  Bay. 

15.  Have  you  observed  a corresponding  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
during  the  period  you  have  alluded  to  ? — Yes,  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  then  dress, 
and  their  habitations.  I do  not  know  that  their  means  are  much  improved ; but  they  have 
more  comforts,  and  are  better  oft',  as  far  as  appearances  go. 

16.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  waste  lands  could  be  easily  reclaimed  ? — Yes,  to  a very 
great  extent. 

17.  That  the  process  would  be  remunerative  ? — Yes,  unquestionably. 

1 8.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  the  reclamation  has  been  undertaken  by  the 

landlord,  or  a person  having  an  interest  in  the  land,  in  which  it  has  been  remunerative  .— 
There  are  very  few  instances  of  its  being  done  upon  a large  scale.  It  is  chiefly  by  ths 
tenantry,  and  that  appears  to  me  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done  with  effect.  Tenants 
can  do  it  much  more  economically  than  any  proprietor.  . , . 

19.  Is  the  population  of  these  districts  large  ? — There  is  a considerable  population;  bn 

they  are  not  properly  distributed.  They  are  located  in  large  villages.  There  are  tinmens 
tracts  that  they  might  be  distributed  over  with  very  great  advantage.  , . , , 

20.  Have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  as  to  whether  the  consumption  of  excisea 
articles  has  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  roads  being  opened  ? — Yes. 

21.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount  laid  out  in  making  new  roads  since  you JjJ®  D . 

comity  surveyor  ? — In  the  last  nine  years  we  have  expended  very  close  upon  ±40, uu® 
new  roads  and  bridges,  all  county  money,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few  grants, 
have  only  had  £650  in  the  last  nine  years.  ,.  a 

22.  What  districts  that  were  not  open  before  have  been  opened  by  this  expenditure  - 

Chiefly  in  Erris,  and  Tyrawley,  and  Burrishoole.  . , ** 

23.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  further  cost  necessary  for  opening  these 
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tricts  sufficiently  for  all  practical  purposes  ?— Yes  ; I gave  an  estimate  that  about  £25,000 
would  do  all  that  we  would  require  in  opening  these  central  districts  in  the  baronies  of 
Trrawley  and  Erris ; and  also  along  the  west,  from  Clew  Bay  and  the  KiHeries. 

*24.  Have  you  made  any  application  for  any  assistance  from  the  grant  fund? — Several 
times.  . 

25.  Did  you  procure  assistance  from  them  ? — Some  small  amounts  only ; £170  for  roads, 

and  £500  for  piers.  . . 

26.  "What  interfered  to  prevent  you  obtaining  more  ?— The  want  of  the  gentry  comply- 
ing with  the  terms  of  the  Treasury  Minute. 

°27.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  terms  of  it  ? — That  if  there  were  any  moderate  subscrip- 
tions from  the  gentry  and  proprietors  interested,  they  would  give  a grant  corresponding 
to  what  was  locally  subscribed,  and  in  some  instances  go  beyond  it. 

28.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  increase  in  the  county  funds,  arising  from  the 
increased  value  given  to  the  lands  by  the  opening  of  the  roads  you  have  spoken  of  ?— No, 
not  exactly ; but  it  is  very  perceptible. 

29.  To  what  do  you  attribute  those  lands  being  left  unreclaimed  ? — To  the  great  unwil- 
lingness of  the  occupiers  to  make  any  improvements— they  are  more  disposed  to  feed  cattle ; 
and  also  the  want  of  leases. 

30.  How  do  the  tenants,  generally,  hold  their  lands? — They  are,  generally,  held  in 
common. 

31.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  that  mode  of  holding? — Nothing  can  be  worse. 

32.  Can  you  describe  how  they  hold? — One  or  two  persons  in  each  townland  take  the 
land  from  the  landlord,  and  divide  it  among  other  persons.  They  take  it  as  partners ; and 
in  several  of  those  districts  in  Erris  and  AchiH,  they  have  a continual  change  of  land  every 
second  or  third  year. 

33.  How  is  that  regulated  ?-— There  are  two  or  three  looked  upon  as  heads  or  chiefs,  and 
every  thing  is  done  under  their  direction. 

34.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  change  ?— They  hold  under  the  rundale  system.  Each 
tenant  has  a piece  here  and  another  there,  and  it  may  consist  of  thirty  ridges,  and,  owing  to 
the  mode  of  cultivation,  these  changes  frequently  occur.  They  do  not  dig  up  new  land  : 
they  continue  tilling  the  same  space.  They  are  all  inclined  planes,  generally,  and  they 
take  a little  from  the  higher  side  and  add  a little  of  that  lower  down.  That  gives  a shift 
to  the  land,  and  to  regulate  that  they  make  the  exchanges.  Some  of  the  villages  in  AcliiU 
are  quite  wonderful. 

35.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  country  ? — What  we  have  been  paying  upon 
our  own  public  works  is  8 cl.  a day.  The  proprietors  who  make  arrangements  for  the  year 
pay  5 d.  or  6cl.  without  food.  Some  give  more  in  summer  and  less  in  winter. 

36.  Are  the  labourers  becoming  more  useful  in  executing  your  works  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

37.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  persons  employed  in  working  on  the  new  works,  under  the 
contractors,  are  paid  in  kind  or  in  cash  ? — Too  often  in  kind.  It  is  very  difficult  to  manage 
them  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  defect  in  the  grand  jury  laws.  The  contractors  are  in 
many  cases  obliged  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  want  of  capital  and  not  being  able  to  get  pay- 
ment sufficiently  frequent. 

38.  Can  you  state  about  the  cost  per  mile  for  making  roads  ? — It  varies.  Our  best 
executed  mountain  roads  do  not  cost  more  than  £130  to  £140. 

39.  What  is  the  breadth  of  those  roads  ? — Wo  generally  make  them  thirty-two  feet  in 
width  between  the  drams,  except  we  go  through  arable  ground ; then  we  confine  them  as 
much  as  possible — twenty- one  feet ; and  we  are  now  gravelling  them  in  the  centre,  about 
nine  or  ten  feet. 

40.  What  may  be  the  cost  of  executing  a road  in  that  manner? — From  £70  to  £80  a 
mile.  I speak  of  the  English  mile. 

ao  tv°  ^'°U  inC-U(le  ^ie  exPeuse  °f  bridges  or  culverts  ? — No,  not  in  that. 

■*-  Do  you  think  that  the  remote  districts  of  which  you  speak  are  able  to  bear  the 
expense  of  making  roads  to  open  the  country  ? — I think  not.  I have  been  doing  all  in  my 
power  to  restrain  the  cess-payers  in  Erris  from  laying  out  any  more.  They  are  disposed 
to  do  more  than  their  funds  will  allow,  and  the  cess  is  felt  very  heavily  in  consequence.  We 
nave  added  300  miles  to  our  roads  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 

43.  Have  you  found  that  that  has  led  individual  proprietors  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
occupation  roads  ?— Yes  ; several  of  the  proprietors  have  done  a great  deal  in  that  way, 

°u  vr  orV  an<^  Hichard  O’Donnell,  and  Mr.  Pratt,  and  several  others. 

4.  You  have  spoken  to  the  fact  of  large  districts  capable  of  improvement ; have  you  had 
any  experience  so  as  to  know  in  what  way  habitations  for  the  tenantiy  located  upon  those 

aste  lands  could  be  provided  most  cheaply  ? — Yes.  I have  seen  a good  deal  of  moderate 

eu  cabins  or  houses  got  up  at  a very  small  expense,  with  a little  assistance  from  the 
proprietor.  I think  a moderate  sized  house  could  be  obtained  from  an  outlay  of  from  £2 
> such  as  yould-  be  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  persons  taking  the  ground. 
t_  • that  if  proprietors  appropriated  £5  to  that  purpose,  and  were  assisted  by  the 
outside  C0U^  l°cate  the  tenants  in  suitable  habitations  ? — Yes,  putting  it  at  the 

class  offte  ^9  °^yS*ona*  business  brought  you  much  into  communication  with  the  lower 

would  be  stimulated  to  industry  by  the  assistance  of  their  land- 
osf  anxious  to  obtain  encouragement  and  employment, 
ant  of  leases  prevent  improvements  ?— It  prevents  improvements, 
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and  so  does  the  want  of  making  divisions  of  the  land ; the  putting  each  man  upon  his  own 
stripe  is  just  as  necessary  as  leases. 

49.  I)o  vou  apprehend  there  would  he  much  difficulty  m persuading  the  people  that  the 
new  arrangement  was  for  their  benefit  ?— It  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  till  roads  were 
introduced  into  the  district ; then  they  would  come  into  it  very  soon.  To  a great  extent 
it  has  been  carried  out  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Limerick,  and  on  ilr.  Pratt’s  land  much 
has  been  done. 

50.  Where  that  has  been  done,  are  the  people  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  it?— Yes 
and  they  are  more  comfortable  than  their  neighbours. 

51.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  where  the  tenants  have  adopted  the  improved  system 
of  themselves  ? — No,  but  they  arc  anxious,  many  of  them,  that  the  landlords  should  "do  it. 
There  are  generally  two  or  three  upon  a townland  that  throw  obstacles  in  the  way. 

52.  Is  it  your  general  opinion  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  would  he  in  favour  of  it  if 
it  was  facilitated  by  law  ? — Yes,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them. 

53.  Though  the  landlords  do  not  contribute  towards  the  roads  assisted  by  the  grant  fund 
do  they  become  contributors  to  other  roads  ? — Yes,  those  executed  by  presentment ; when 
they  are  opened  by  presentment,  the  landlords  then  come  forward  in  several  cases ; but 
they  are  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

54.  Is  the  amount  of  subscriptions  expected  from  them  made  the  condition  of  the  pre- 
sentment?— Yes;  generally  one-third. 

55.  Do  the  associated  cess-payers  usually  attend  the  sessions?— Yes,  they  do  generally. 

56.  Do  they  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  the  performance  of  their  duties? — Yes.  in 
some  of  the  baronies  the  cess-payers  arc  of  very  great  use,  in  others  they  are  any  thing  but 
of  use ; they  endeavour  to  do  every  thing  they  can  to  thwart  the  magistrates. 

57.  Do  you  mean  in  preventing  presentments  being  made  ? — They  are  in  many  cases 
more  anxious  to  pass  presentments  than  the  magistrates ; they  are  generally  mixed  up  with 
contractors  and  persons  anxious  to  get  the  execution  of  worlcs. 

58.  Does  any  thing  occur  to  you  to  suggest  to  us,  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  land,  or  the 
county  cess  ? — I have  urged  upon  the  proprietors  here  the  adoption  of  what  we  have  seen 
carried  out  in  Sligo,  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Keogh,  at  Ivivcr.  He  partitioned  the  lauds  out 
into  holdings,  ancl  let  them  at  a moderate  rent,  and  then  reserved  a labour  rent,  winch  he 
obliged  them  to  expend  in  the  improvement  of  their  farms ; and  he  has  found  it  have  the 
most  beneficial  effect  in  the  improvement  of  the  district. 

59.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  rent  was  £20,  he  was  satisfied  in  taking  £15  in  money,  and 
£5  in  labour,  in  the  improvement  of  the  farm  ? — That  was  the  effect  of  it.  In  the  space 
of  fifteen  years  he  improved  the  entire  face  of  a large  extent  of  mountainous  country,  and 
made  an  excellent  district  of  it. 

60.  Are  you  now  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  that  estate?— I do 
not  know  any  thing  about  them  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  hut  they  were  then  the  most 
comfortable  people  in  that  district  of  country.  It  induced  habits  of  industry. 

61.  nave  you  any  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  wliich  the  grand  jury  exer- 
cise their  duties  ? — I think  that  the  grand  jury  cess  is  found  to  be  a grievance  from  the  way 
it  fluctuates,  and  it  would  be  a great  advantage  that  works  of  magnitude  should  be  under- 
taken only  as  their  funds  would  permit  them. 

62.  Are  you  in  favour  of  leaving  the  finances  of  the  county  in  a permanent  body? — Yes; 
it  would  be  a decided  advantage  to  have  a permanent  body  between  the  two  parties. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Charles  Bridge.)',  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Newport. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — Agriculturist  to  Sir  Prichard  O’Donnell. 

3.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Ten  months. 

4.  Explain  to  the  commissioners  the  system  that  prevails  upon  the  estate  as  to  the 
encouragement  of  good  tenants  ? — The  principal  thing  I am  employed  in  is  the  giving 
instruction  iu  draining  and  green  cropping,  of  every  description,  that  can  be  introduced 
into  the  country. 

5.  State  the  manner  in  which  that  instruction  is  given  ? — I go  from  townland  to  town- 

land,  and  direct  them  in  what  way  they  are  to  sow  the  seed  and  drain  the  ground.  I lav 
out  all  the  drains  myself.  I have  brought  the  draining  hook,  which  shows  the  Mine  ot 
each  tenant,  the  number  of  perches  of  drains  made,  and  the  allowance  given  by  Sir  Richar 
O’Donnell,  the  total  of  the  whole,  and  a diagram  of  the  drains.  . 

6.  Is  the  rate  per  perch  meant  as  the  whole  expense,  or  is  it  supposed  that  the  tenan 
gives  his  labour '? — It  is  supposed  that  the  tenant  is  paid  a great  part,  but  not  the  entire. 

7.  Twopence  per  perch  is  paid  in  money  to  the  tenant  ? — Yes.  I give  him  a certificate 
and  he  takes  it  to  the  office,  ancl  he  is  paid  the  money  in  cash ; it  is  not  stopped  in  the  reu 

S.  Who  determines  the  quantity  of  drains  to  be  made  upon  any  particular  farm  • —• 
many  as  we  can  get  made.  I am  tbe  judge  how  much  draining  a particular  farm  wants.  1 ^ 
as  much  as  we  can  get  the  tenants  to  make  ; it  is  my  business  to  urge  them  to  make  t e 

9.  Having  laid  out  the  drains,  what  steps  are  taken  to  ascertain  that  they  are  pr0P  1 
executed  ? — I visit  them  in  every  stage;  as  soon  as  they  are  cut,  before  the  stones  are ! P 
in,  I see  them,  and  I must  see  the  stones  broken  before  they  are  put  in ; and  as  soon  a*. 
Bods  are  put  over  them  I examine  them  again ; and  I am,  upon  the  whole,  employed  g “&■ 
from  one  to  the  other. 
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10.  How  long  has  this  system  been  going  on  ? — Since  just  about  the  commencement  of 
the  year ; they  were  draining  the  year  before,  but  I was  not  in  the  employment  at  that 

tUjl’  Do  you  find  the  people  willing  to  receive  your  instructions  ? — Yes.  very  willing. 

12.  Can  you  describe  the  system  practised  upon  the  estate  previous  to  the  system  adopted 
now“?__No,  I cannot ; but  I understand  the  same  system  was  going  on,  though  only  a short 
time  before.  I know  they  are  now  more  anxious  than  when  1 commenced  with  them. 

13.  How  many  perches  of  draining  are  in  progress  under  that  system,  or  have  been  exe- 
cuted ? — Upwards  of  S.OOO  upon  the  estate  1 speak  of,  the  Newport  estate ; and  at  Clogher, 
near  Westport,  about  5,000  more,  making  13,000  altogether. 

14.  What  do  you  estimate  the  ordinary  expense  of  executing  drains  upon  that  property, 
supposing  all  expenses  paid  ? — I suppose  4 d.  a perch. 

15.  What  would  that  be  per  acre  ? — With  a breadth  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet 
asunder,  that  would  give  160  perches  to  the  Irish  acre. 

16.  Have  you  observed  that  the  draining  upon  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell’s  estate  has  led  to 
draining  upon  adjoining  farms  ? — I have  seen  a little  of  it ; hut  I would  not  go  further 'than 
Sir  Richard’s,  as  I am  confined  to  that ; it  is  only  in  going  by  I notice  it.  I know  that  they 
are  draining  in  some  instances. 

17.  Have  many  persons,  not  tenants  of  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  spoken  to  you  upon  the 
subject Yes,  many  of  them.  It  was  very  difficult  in  former  times  to  get  them  to  do  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

18.  Is  there  auy  other  mode  in  which  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  encourages  improvements  ? — 
Yes ; he  opens  ail  the  main  drains.  We  have  about  150  men  at  work  in  opening  the  mn.m 
drains,  for  the  good  of  the  tenantry  at  large,  not  of  liis  own  farm.  The  tenants  are  work- 
ing upon  Iris  own  laud  ; he  pays  them  for  cutting  the  main  drains  through  liis  own  farm. 
If  the  villagers  all  join  and  cut  fifty  or  100  perches,  whatever  it  may  be,  whatever  I lay  on 
it  is  paid  to  them. 

19.  Is  it  paid  them  in  money  ? — Yes,  in  hard  money,  immediately. 

20.  How  are  those  drains,  after  being  made,  kept  open?— Principally  by  Sir  Richard; 
every  part  that  is  hard,  he  pays  them  for  keeping  them  open ; if  they  are  soft  places,  they 
keep  them  open  themselves. 

21.  Describe  any  other  mode  in  which  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  encourages  agriculture  ? — 
In  the  way  of  turnip  seed — they  get  it  gratis,  they  pay  nothing  whatever  for  it ; and  this 
year  we  have  given  out  2 cwt.  4 lbs.  the  Irish  acre  : fifty-six  acres  will  be  sown. 

22.  Can  you  state  how  many  fanners  have  got  turnip  seed  ? — Three  hundred  and 
twenty. 

23.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  examine  the  pilots  upon  which  those  turnips  have  been 
sown? — Yes. 

24.  What  system  of  tillage  have  they  practised  ? — The  drill. 

25.  Is  that  the  condition  of  giving  out  the  seed  ? — No  ; hut  I go  through  them  and  give 
them  directions.  When  it  was  very  wet,  wc  have  allowed  them  to  sow  them  in  drills  on  a 
ridge,  a bad  system.  The  hay  seed  and  clover  they  do  not  .got  gratis,  but  they  get  it  at  a 
reduced  price : they  merely  give  their  own  note,  without  any  security  whatever  : each  man 
taking  seed  gives  Ins  own  note  for  payment  of  it  in  six  months. 

26.  How  many  avail  themselves  of  that  ? — Upwards  of  fifty  acres  were  sown  with  hay 
seed,  and  clover  seed — 23  cwt.  of  liay  seed,  and  3 cwt.  of  red  clover. 

27.  Can  you  state  whether  the  persons  who  got  the  turnip  seed  and  hay  seed  have  sown, 
it  themselves  ? — Heretofore  they  have  been  urged,  but  this  year  they  came  voluntarily  { 

^ n0  comPu^s’on-  I wot  think  that  I had  advised  them  even  to  take  it. 

28.  Are  we  to  understand  that,  in  previous  years,  they  have  had  it  in  consequence  of 
persuasion,  hut  now  they  come  for  it  ? — Yes. 

, -b°  you  conclude  that  that  is  in  consequence  of  thoir  hocoming  convinced  of  the 

benefit?— Yes.  • 

30.  What  is  the  quantity  of  ground  sown  in  any  one  farm  ? — It  would  average  about 
31  Tv;  r00C^  ’ 80me  fhem  are  up  to  an  acre  and  a half. 

I ' half  a rood,  how  do  they  use  these  turnips?— For  then-  cows,  and  vetches 

o.  We  have  got  an  immensity  of  vetches  this  year,  and  we  have  not  got  enough : we 
i not  expect  so  great  a consumption.  Last  year,  when  Sir  Richard  came  home,  they 
mplained  they  did  not  know  what  use  they  would  make  of  their  turnips,  and  Sir  Richard 
7Urfl-eV?r^  on®  . t had  turnips  money  to  buy  stock.  One  man  came  under  my  own  notice 
pa  c ariy,  living  at  the  next  house : he  had  an  acre  of  turnips,  and  he  lent  him  £10  to 
y 0 c°ws  : he  fattened  them  on  the  turnips,  and  this  year  he  has  a superior  crop  of 
b,  ana  will  get  the  premium  for  the  best  crop  of  oats  off  turnip  land ; and  he  has  now 
afraid  J,  v c,ows:  -Another  person,  near  to  me,  got  an  acre  of  rye  grass  and  clover  : he  was 
“Til  • a<*  ru™e(i  himself,  and  had  not  room  for  his  potatoes;  and  Sir  Richard  said, 
he  ca  ^°U  a year’s  renb>  £10  7s.,  for  the  crop  of  the  field ;”  and  he  told  me  since 
he  hafl6  b0m<?’  before  yesterday,  to  let  the  man  know  he  had  not  forgotten  what 

Sir  Rich^T11!6^  ^ra’  an<*  * believe  the  man  will  not  give  him  the  crop  for  the  money, 
tbenoor  H • ^as  a *arm  bis  own  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  employment  to 
through  tb  llescnP^on  °f  tenantry,  together  with  rearing  stock,  for  improving  their  stock 
bnd  ■ on  n?.coulltry : he  lias  three. Durham  hulls ; two  Swiss  hulls,  imported  from  Switaer- 
aodhei/  ■ on’  and  one  Kilo  hull,  out  in  the  mountains,  that  is  seven  bulls  altogether, 
from  many  young  ones  ; and  we  have  hoars  in  the  same  way,  we  have  imported 

Berkshire,  and  several  others.  - 
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32.  Are  they  free  for  the  use  of  his  tenants  ? — Yes  ; and  not  only  his  own  tenants  but 
any  one  who  chooses  to  send  cows  or  pigs  to  them. 

33.  Without  any  charge  by  the  herd  ? — Yes. 

34.  Have  you  any  farm  yourself  ?— Yes ; I hold  a farm,  between  twenty-seven  and 
twenty-eight  Irish  acres. 

35.  Where  did  you  learn  farming  ? — I came  from  Sussex.  I was  a short  time  with  Lord 

Sligo,  and  my  father  was  with  Lord  Sligo  also.  I have  been  in  Achill,  at  the  missionary 
settlement,  for  six  or  seven  years.  _ ^ 

36.  Are  there  other  persons  employed  upon  the  estate  as  agriculturists  ? — On  the  Clogher 
estate  there  is  one  agriculturist. 

37.  Do  you  pay  rent  for  your  farm  ? — Yes. 

38.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  district  round  this,  what  is  your  opinion  of  its  heinc 
rendered  more  productive  than  it  is  by  improved  tillage  ? — It  is  capable  of  doubling  the 
produce,  taking  the  thing  in  general. 

39.  Could  agriculture  be  so  much  improved  as  to  increase  the  produce  very  much,  with- 
out any  extraordinary  expense  ? — I am  quite  sure  it  could.  The  means  of  the  people  in 
the  countiy  are  very  limited ; we  cannot  expect  them  to  go  on  very  rapidly  at  first.  1 

40.  Was  much  of  the  land  that  was  drained  unreclaimed  land  ? — Part  was,  and  part  not; 
but  all  was  very  springy  land. 

41.  What  did  the  man  you  have  spoken  of  do  with  reference  to  keeping  his  cow;  had  he 
any  shed  or  house  ? — The  tenant  that  will  build  a cow  house  near  his  dwelling  house,  he 
gives  him  timber  for  nothing ; but  this  man  had  no  house  but  bis  dwelling  house. 

42.  Is  there  any  system  in  respect  to  the  houses  of  the  tenants  in  encouraging  cleanli- 
ness ? — He  used  to  give  premiums.  Any  of  them  cleaner  than  then.’  neighbours  he  would 
give  them  lozenge-shaped  windows ; he  got  a quantity  of  them  from  Glasgow,  and  gave 
them  out  to  the  tenants. 

43.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  the  tenantry  upon  the  estate  could  be  improved, 
besides  those  adopted  by  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  ? — It  might  be  done  in  a greater  degree. 

44.  Do  you  suppose,  taking  the  properties  as  they  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  it 
requires  any  considerable  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  make  the  improvements  you 
have  stated? — No,  not  very  great.  Suppose  a landlord  paid  half  and  the  tenant  half,  the 
tenant  would  be  satisfied,  and  they  would  go  on  very  satisfactorily.  I allude  to  draining 
and  general  permanent  improvements.  The  way  that  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  does  with  any 
respectable  tenant  in  respect  to  building  is  this : — if  I build  the  walls,  he  gives  me  timber, 
slates,  and  nails  ; he  gives  me  the  entire  roof,  and  twenty-one  years’  lease. 

45.  Does  he  put  on  any  per  centage,  and  add  it  to  the  rent  ? — Not  one  penny. 

46.  Has  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  drained  extensively  upon  his  own  demesne  ? — Yea  It 
appears  from  the  map  I hold  in  my  hand  that  127  acres,  3 roods,  and  30  perches  have 
been  drained  in  the  last  year  and  a half,  at  a cost  of  £297  9s.  2d.,  being  12,564  perches,  at 
an  average  of  5\d.  per  perch.  He  drains  according  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston. 

47.  Has  the  produce  of  that  land  been  very  much  increased  ? — Very  much.  There  is 
one  of  the  finest  crops  of  Swede  turnips  in  the  county  of  Mayo  now,  and  last  year  it  was  a 
scrub  wood,  and  very  wet : it  could  not  be  wetter  land. 

48.  With  regard  to  the  outlay  upon  such  improvements  as  you  have  referred  to  upon 
land  already  in  cultivation,  and  the  probable  return  from  it,  what  amount  of  increase  do 
you  think  might  be  fairly  made  in  the  rent  of  the  land,  taking  the  land  to  be  let  in  its 
unimproved  state  at  20s.  an  acre  ? — I certainly  would  give  myself  6s.  an  acre  more,  at  the 
very  least,  for  it. 

49.  According  to  the  scale  you  have  spoken  of  before,  what  do  you  conceive  would  be 
the  outlay  per  acre? — That  depends  upon  circumstances,  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  stones, 
and  so  on  ; but  taking  the  thing  in  general  it  would  be  4 d.  per  perch,  upon  160  perches 
the  acre.  That  would  be  about  from  £2  13s.  4d.  to  £3  5s.  the  Irish  acre. 

50.  There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  waste  land  upon  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell’s  estate?— 
Yes. 

51.  Do  your  duties  call  upon  you  to  examine  new  districts  of  that  kind  ? — Yes ; but  the 
first  thing  we  do  is  to  make  large  open  drains  to  convey  away  the  water.  That  is  the 
principal  thing  I have  been  employed  upon,  but  we  intend  to  drain  it  in  a. different  way 
now,  and  more  effectually  as  we  go  on. 

52.  Have  you  formed  any  estimate  of  the  expense  of  reclaiming  that  land  ? — No.  At  the 
time  I was  in  Achill,  the  general  expense  of  reclaiming  the  rough  mountain  was  from  £8  to 
£10  an  acre. 

53.  Do  you  consider  the  mountain  you  reclaimed  at  Achill  more  difficult  or  more  easy 

than  the  ordinary  mountains  ? — More  difficult.  We  had  to  cany  limestone  from  the  islands 
near  Newport  to  Achill  in  boats,  which  was  very  expensive.  , 

54.  What  rent  might  be  fairly  expected  for  mountain  land  reclaimed  at  the  expense  o 

£l  0 an  acre  ? — I could  not  say.  . 

55.  Would  it  be  worth  10s.  an  acre  ?— Yes,  and  more  than  that.  If  well  reclaimed J 
would  be  worth  15s.  an  acre,  not  the  general  run  of  mountain,  but  what  would  be  reclaim  • 

56.  Can  you  state,  from  your  knowledge,  during  a good  many  years,  of  this  district  8 

there  is  a large  tract  that  might  be  reclaimed  at  £10  an  acre,  and  let  at  15s. . -res, 
great  many  thousand  acres,  including  Achill.  . i 

57.  What  would  you  calculate  the  present  acreable  value  of  it  in  its  present  unimprove 
state  ? — For  one  year  I held  a farm  in  Achill,  about  1,200  Irish  acres,  at  £25  a year  roup 
and  smooth,  but  there  was  a great  deal  of  it  that  could  never  be  reclaimed ; there  mig 
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be  400  acres  that  might  he  reclaimed.  There  is  no  agricultural  school  in  our  district,  hut  3is*  July  1844 
there  are  three  free  schools  in  the  town  of  Newport,  and  as  soon  as  Sir  Richard  gets  the  — 1 

boys  capable  of  going  to  an  agricultural  school,  he  sends  them  to  Templemoyle.  He  has  480. 

four  there  now,  and  his  intention  is  to  give  them  farms  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  manage  Mr* charle*  Brid8<=r. 
them. 

58.  Supposing  an  agricultural  school  established  in  the  district,  would  the  fanners  be 
inclined  to  send  their  sons  there  ? — They  would  be  inclined  to  send  their  children,  but  I do 
not  think  that  they  would  be  able  to  pay  for  them.  There  are  two  boys  apprenticed  with  Mr. 

Meere,  who  is  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell's  private  steward.  In  addition  to  the  encouragements 
I have  already  stated  given  by  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  to  his  tenants,  I beg  to  add  the  follow- 
ing : — He  supplies  them  with  all  sorts  of  farming  implements,  and  gives  them  twelve  months 
to  pay  for  them,  by  which  means  he  has  greatly  reduced  the  price  in  this  neighbourhood  of 
the  following  list  of  articles  : cards,  29;  ploughs,  34;  boats,  61;  wheelbarrows,  55;  hand  do., 

68;  harrows,  17 ; harness,  48  sets  ; cart-wheels,  13  pair;  all  disposed  of  in  the  way  above 
mentioned,  which  enables  the  poor  man  to  procure  those  necessaries,  which  otherwise  he 
never  could.  All  draining  tools  given  gratis.  Sir  Richard  also  supplies  his  tenants  with 
seed  oats  of  a superior  quality,  having  imported  at  a great  expense  some  of  the  best 
descriptions  he  could  get  for  that  purpose. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Reverend  Michael  Curling,  sworn  and  examined.  481 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Castlebar.  I am  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  Castlebar,  Rcr-Micliael Cubing 
and  have  been  so  for  five  months.  I was  two  years  at  Claremorris,  and  am  well  acquainted 

also  with  a part  of  the  county  of  Galway. 

2.  With  what  part  of  the  county  of  Galway  are  you  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to 
give  information? — It  was  to  the  west  of  Galway,  at  a place  called  Spiddal. 

3.  Is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  regarding  the  objects 
of  their  inquiry  ? — I have  known  in  the  district  certain  practices.  There  was  a practice 
carried  on  there,  as  I was  told,  and  I am  quite  certain  of  it,  so  far  as  its  being  the  general 
practice  on  one  property  there,  that  the  agent  who  was  resident  on  the  property  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  the  people  work  for  him  gratuitously ; they  had  certain  allotted  work. 

Suppose  there  were  ten  or  twelve  persons  resident  hi  the  village,  he  made  those  persons 
plant  an  acre  of  potatoes  for  him,  or  sow  an  acre  of  oats,  and  reap  it  and  carry  it  home, 
without  any  remuneration  whatever ; and  if  they  refused  to  do  so,  he  immediately  sent  out 
his  drivers  to  drive  then-  cattle,  and  in  some  instances  tumbled  their  houses  about  without 
any  process  of  law  whatever. 

4.  When  did  this  practice  prevail? — Before  the  time  I went  there,  about  1842. 

5.  Is  that  person  still  agent  to  the  property  ? — Yes,  he  was  at  the  time  I left  it,  about 
five  months  since. 

6.  Did  the  persons  who  were  compelled  to  give  this  duty  work,  hold  by  lease? — No,  by 
will.  There  was  no  lease  in  the  district. 

7.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  whether  there  was  legal  authority  or  not  to  throw 
down  the  houses  ? — Because  when  he  came  and  seized  their  houses  they  used  to  come  and 
tell  us — me  and  the  other  clergyman. 

8.  The  means  of  information  is  what  you  heard  from  the  people  themselves? — Yes,  I 
never  saw  any  instance  of  it. 

9.  Did  you  ever  see  any  people  working  for  him? — I know  of  one  person  who  processed 
him  before  the  barrister,  for  the  work,  and  got  a decree ; he  appealed  to  the  judge  of 
assize,  and  the  judge  confirmed  the  decision  of  tho  barrister. 

10.  You  heard  this  from  people  who  would  not,  as  you  conceive,  deceive  you? — Yes. 

A letter  was  written  to  him  by  the  parish  clergyman,  and  he  wrote  letters  back  to  me ; and 
m one  letter  he  wrote,  he  accused  myself  of  that  which  was  not  true,  provoking  the  people 
not  to  pay  rent,  because  I never  did  it : I never  advised  them  not  to  pay  rent.  I know 
another  matter  connected  with  the  property — that  the  agent  served  notices  to  quit  on  the 
whole  property  in  November,  and  then  the  next  November  he  served  a portion  of  the  pro- 
perty. He  proceeded  against  one  man,  and  he  defeated  him  upon  a process  of  ejectment 
be*ore  the  barrister,  and  he  did  not  get  on  with  any  man,  hut  he  processed  him  again. 

the  parties  owe  any  rent  ? — I do  not  know.  I was  always  told  that  they  paid 
. e November  rent  about  Patrick’s  day,  between  that  and  May ; and  then  that  they  paid 
lie  other  rent  between  that  and  November  again.  He  used  to  serve  these  notices  to  quit, 

311 19°  u ^ ^e.m  over  them  terrorenx : that  was  what  the  people  thought,  and  so  I thought. 

12.  He  carried  on  the  process  of  ejectment  against  one? — Yes ; but  I took  down  the 
names,  as  the  persons  told  me,  of  a great  number  of  persons  on  the  property  who  had  been 
urned  out  without  notice,  and  forced  to  go  through  persecution. 

, there  been  any  general  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  pay  rent  ? — Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

14.  Had  there  been  any  statement  made  to  them,  that  the  question  of  rent  was  likely  to 
un  ergo  revision  ? — There  was  a charge  going  to  be  made  of  some  three  or  four  debts, 
ey  were  outstanding,  and  not  paid  by  the  tenants  : the  land  was  raised  one-fifth  two  or 
ree  years  before  that,  and  they  thought  on  account  of  the  reduction  of  prices,  and  all  that, 
agricultural  produce,  they  would  get  a reduction  of  the  rent,  as  it  was  promised,  and  he 
the  ^°1D^  to  cliarSe  BOme  debts  that  were  due ; and  I stated  to  the  people  publicly  that 
y were  not  bound  to  work  for  any  person  but  the  person  that  paid  them  wages ; and  as 
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far  as  I thought  the  law  went,  that  no  person  could  force  them  to  work  except  he  n 'j 
them  wages.  They  had  no  leases.  1)111(1 

15.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  they  are  getting  rich 
in  the  world,  or  worse  ? — I think  that,  the  people  are  getting  poorer,  in  general.  ° er 

16.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  distinct  from  the  small  occupiers  of  land? Yes  in  th 

town,  and  about  here. 

17.  Are  they  getting  worse  ? — They  are  in  a most  miserable  condition,  so  far  as  bavin 
neither  good  feeding,  nor  good  clothing,  nor  good  bedclothes.  There  is  nothing  but  what 
you  might  call  squalid  poverty  in  their  cabins. 

18.  Can  they  get  employment? — The  generality  of  persons  that  are  after  employment 
do  not  get  employment  in  this  part  of  the  country.  They  go  off  to  England,  in  the  season 
in  hundreds  or  thousands  from  this  district. 

19.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — Where  they  get  employment  it  is  6c?.,  without  meat  or 
drink.  One  gentleman  gives  6|<Z.  through  the  year,  or  as  he  wants  the  people.  I hear  the 
whole  country  complaining  of  the  poor  rates ; and  the  nature  of  their  complaint  is,  that 
they  conceive  that  the  persons  paying  them  are  as  poor  as  any  other  persons;  and'thev 
conceive  that  this  cess,  and  other  cesses,  the  people  cannot  pay.  I heard  persons  in  town 
here  complaining  of  this  new  applotment  of  the  cess  : they  paid  none  at  all  before  and 
they  complain  of  it  now.  I saw  a most  striking  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  other  places.  There  was  one  place  where  the  agent  was  a 
good  man,  and  the  people  were  happy  and  comfortable ; and  on  the  other  side,  where  the 
agent  was  a bad  agent,  the  people  were  the  contrary.  The  landlords  are  resident  in  the 
county,  but  not  in  the  parish. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

James  Conry,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  I believe  you  live  at  Castlebar? — Yes. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a master  extraordinary  in  chancery,  and  commissioner 
for  taking  affidavits. 

3.  Are  you  an  attorney? — No,  I am  not. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  well  acquainted  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  of  Mayo. 

5.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  as  to  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  in  that 
county  ? — The  mode  by  which  land  is  let  in  this  county  is  producing  a great  deal  of  injury 
to  the  tenants  ; it  is  generally  set  up  almost  by  auction ; the  poor  have  no  earthly  means 
of  turning  their  labour  to  any  account,  except  by  procuring  land,  and  in  consequence  there 
is  a competition  for  eveiy  little  patch  of  land  that  is  to  be  let ; and  generally  speaking,  the 
land  is  let  at  a great  deal  more  than  its  value.  In  many  cases  I know  land  valued  under 
the  poor  law  valuation,  and  valued  at  the  same  thing  by  the  Ordnance  valuation,  and  that 
land  is  let  for  more  than  double  that  sum. 

6.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  of  that  ? — I will  mention  one  particular  farm  let  some 
time  ago  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Pat.  M‘ Keogh,  at  a place  called  Salleen,  within  three 
quarters  of  an  English  mile,  near  this  town,  near  the  Lough  : it  was  valued  at  28s.  to  the 
poor  rate,  and  the  rent  was  three  guineas,  or  £3. 

7.  Do  you  know  what  the  Ordnance  valuation  was  ? — Nearly  the  same  as  the  poor  law. 

8.  Does  your  observation  apply  to  the  land  near  the  town-parks  ? — Yes ; but  with 
regard  to  places  not  town-parks,  I mean  that  the  generality  of  the  land  is  let  at  more  than 
its  value,  from  the  competition.  What  I complain  of  besides  that  is,  that  the  generality  of 
the  tenantry  do  not  get  leases,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  they  are  prevented,  and  there 
is  no  inducement  to  them  to  improve  then'  farms  or  their  own  condition,'  for  they  do  not 
know  what  moment  they  will  be  turned  out.  Generally,  written  proposals  are  sent  in  to 
the  landlord,  and  those  are  held  to  be  equivalent  to  an  agreement,  for  those  documents  are 
preserved  by  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant  has  nothing.  In  cases  where  leases  are  exe- 
cuted, they  are  more  frequently  withheld  by  the  landlord  or  agent ; the  landlord  executes  the 
lease  for  electioneering  purposes,  and  it  is  held  in  the  possession  of  the  landlord,  and  on 
the  very  property  of  Lord  Lucan ; that  is  the  fact : the  leases  are  all  in  the  office  of  Lord 
Lucan. 

9.  Are  there  many  leases  subsisting? — Yes,  a great  quantity.  There  were  a great 
quantity  made  in  the  year  1826,  and  they  are  all  retained  in  the  office. 

. 10-  What  advantage  can  be  derived  from  that? — If  the  tenant  displeases  the  landlord 
m any  way,  he  can  turn  him  out,  and  he  has  no  title. 

11 . Would  it  not  bo  in  his  power,  by  a simple  process  of  law,  to  enforce  the  production 
01  I®ase  ? It  would  be  difficult  for  a man  without  means  to  do  that. 

12.  Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  a man  has  been  turned  out  who  had  a lease, 
for  want  of  being  able  to  produce  it  ?— No,  I have  not.  With  regard  to  written  proposals, 
I know  several  persons  have  been  ejected,  notwithstanding  those  proposals  were  produced 
A person  in  this  town  who  expended  a large  sum  in  building,  Mr.  Sheridan,  was  ejected 
out  of  gardens  in  the  rere  of  houses  he  had  built,  because  he  had  nothing  but  a written 
agreement  for  a lease. 

13.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  promise? — A promise  of  a lease. 

14.  Was  that  in  the  barrister’s  court? — Yes;  it  was  settled  that  the  promise  of  a lease 
that  entitled  the  party  to  a fulfilment  of  the  promise,  is  as  good  as  a lease,  in  the  barristers 
court,-  so  that  there  must  have  been  some  other  reason. 
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15.  Do  you  know  whether  he  owed  any  rent  ? — No,  he  did  not.  Another  matter  I wish 
to  mention  is  this,  that  a practice  exists  upon  some  properties  in  tins  county,  that  where  a 
tenant  lets  liis  laud  run  into  a second  half-year’s  rent,  and  there  are  many  farms  held  in 
common,— thirty  or  forty  tenants  hold  in  common  under  a lease, — if  a second  half-year’s 
rent  overtakes  the  first,  ejectments  are  brought  down  from  Dublin,  and  served  upon  the 
parties,  and  a vast  bill  of  coats  run  up. 

1 1(5.  Does  the  rent  for  which  each  of  the  tenants  is  liable,  holding  in  common,  in  those 
cases,  amount  to  a sum  beyond  what  comes  within  the  barrister’s  jurisdiction  ? — Yes. 

17.  You  state  that  as  the  practice  ? — It  has  occurred  in  several  cases  to  my  own  know- 
ledge. in  the  List  two  years. 

IS.  He  could  not  take  any  other  course? — He  could  distrain. 

19.  If  there  was  no  distress  upon  the  land? — There  was  plenty  of  distress  upon  the 
ground  of  each  of  them. 

20.  That  would  be  as  great  a hardship  ? — Not  so  great  as  an  expense  of  £20.  The 
expense  of  a distress  would  be  only  £2  or  £3. 

21.  Did  the  person  who  owed  the  rent  have  a distress  ?— Out  of  the  thirty  persons 
who  occupied  the  land,  there  might  be  one  or  two  who  had  no  distress. 

22.  Do  you  mean  that  all  those  persons  then  owed  half  a year’s  rent? — Yes;  and  the 
rent  will  not  be  taken  under  a joint  lease  from  the  tenants  separately ; and  if  one  was  in 
default,  they  would  all  be  liable.  I can  state,  generally,  under  the  laws,  as  they  now  exist, 
the  landlord  has,  in  my  mind,  too  great  a power  over  the  tenantry  entirely.  In  all  the 
leases  I have  ever  seen,  almost,  there  are  too  many  penal  clauses'  for  the  non-performance 
of  this,  that,  and  the  other.  I have  seen  one  with  twenty  clauses. 

23.  Have  you  known  instances  in  which  the  clauses  have  been  enforced? — Yes,  I have. 

24.  How  would  you  prevent  that  ? — I would  alter  the  law. 

25.  Would  you  recommend  a law  that  the  landlord  should  not  protect  his  own  pro- 
perty ? — It  is  better  not  to  have  a lease  than  a lease  with  those  covenants. 

26.  The  tenant  should  judge  of  that  when  he  takes  the  lease  ? — The  competition  is  such, 
that  he  takes  his  lease  on  any  terms.  There  is  another  law  in  force  as  to  burning  land, 
and  that  has  been  turned  to  very  severe  uses.  In  some  cases  it  should  be  prevented,  but 
there  are  others  where  it  is  useful. 

27.  Have  you  known  any  cases  where  it  was  useful  to  the  land,  and  where  the  landlord 
proceeded  to  recover  penalties? — Yes;  I know  a case  where  a landlord  took  proceedings, 
but  dropped  them  upon  the  condition  that  there  should  be  no  more  burning. 

23.  What  land  was  that? — Mountain  land,  between  this  and  Westport. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  William  Larminie,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Castlebar. 

2.  You  are  secretary  to  the  reproductive  loan  fund? — Yes. 

3.  How  long  has  it  been  established  here? — Since  the  year  1823. 

4.  Is  there  any  particular  class  of  persons  who  have  taken  advantage  of  it  more  than 
another? — It  is  open  to  all  classes,  but  the  bulk  of  it  goes  to  agriculturists. 

5.  What  is  generally  the  amount  that  is  lent  to  persons  of  that  class  applying  ? — The 
lowest  sum  is  £l,  and  the  highest  sum  £10. 

6.  In  what  way  is  it  secured  ? — Each  borrower  is  obliged  to  provide  two  securities,  and 
they  sign  a note  for  the  amount. 

7.  How  is  the  repayment  made  ? — Sometimes  monthly,  and  sometimes  quarterly,  and 
sometimes  every  week. 

S.  Do  you  perceive  any  difference  in  this  loan  fund,  of  the  siuns  received  back  at  different 
times? — I think  the  monthly  plan  is  the  best. 

9.  What  are  your  grounds  for  that  opinion  ? — The  interest  is  not  so  much  in  a year,  and 
there  is  less  time  occupied  than  by  the  weekly  system. 

10.  Are  the  monthly  payments  made  with  equal  regularity  ? — Yes. 

11.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  fund  itself ; has  it  lost  much  money  ? — It  has  increased. 

12:  Have  there  been  any  losses  ? — No,  not  generally  speaking ; the  fund  has  increased. 

13.  Have  you  had  many  individual  losses  ? — They  have  been,  generally,  well  repaid. 

14.  Have  you  any  rules  as  to  lending  to  the  same  person  again  ? — If  a borrower  repays 
the  loan  punctually,  he  is  sure  to  get  it  again ; if  not,  be  is  refused. 

In.  Do  they  frequently  refer  to  you? — Almost  invariably. 

v 6 7°^  au^  means  ascertaining  the  particular  purposes  to  which  the  loans  are 
applied Various  purposes — tradesmen  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade,  and  fanners  to 
purcliase  seed  and  to  procure  stock. 

}'•  ^ sometimes  to  pay  rent? — Veiy  often. 

o.  What  means  have  the  small  farmers  of  paying  their  instalments  ? — They  hold  tho 
Bock  over,  for  instance,  or  they  may  have  grain  on  hand,  which  they  sell  at  market  and 

pay  the  instalments  out  of  it. 

they  'd^*0  "t°U  ^ ^em  mn  *n  a-n’ear  with  them  weekly  instalments  ? — Generally  speaking, 

20.  Have  you  any  season  when  there  is  more  demand  for  loans  than  another? — In  the 
spring. 

fin21'-  an  advance  made  in  the  month  of  May,  what  has  a man  to  pay  his  instalments 

® m June  and  July  ? — He  has  very  probably  a pig  which  be  bringB  to  market  and  sells. 


3 1st  July,  1844. 
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3is<  July , 1844.  22.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  find  that  the  loans  to  the  small  holders  of  land  are  so 

advantageous  to  them  as  gradually  to  work  them  out  of  your  hooks,  or  have  you  the  same 

483.  people  coining  over  and  over  again  ? — They  have  no  wish  to  get  out  of  the  hooks — they  say 
Mr.  Wm.  Lnnninie.  t£yjves  with  them,  and  they  wish  to  have  it  three  or  four  times. 

23.  Do  you  find  that  those'  persons  who  have  come  hack  so  often  have  improved  in  their 

24.  And  have  been  more  comfortable  than  they  were  before? — Yes. 

25.  Are  you  connected  with  the  savings  bank  here? — I am  secretary. 

26.  How  long  has  the  savings  bank  been  established  in  this  town  ? — The  same  time  as  the 

reproductive  loan  fund.  . 

27.  Has  it  increased  or  decreased? — It  has  increased;  it  is  now  ±40,000. 

28!  Can  you  give  us  any  classification  of  the  deposits? — The  last  annual  report  to  the 
20th  November,  1S43,  shows, 


238  Small  farmers,  with  deposits  amounting  to, 

38  Agricultural  labourers, 

35  Shopkeepers,  • 

61  Journeymen,  mechanics,  artificers,  and  handicraft! 
] 45  Domestic  servants, 

29  Seafaring  persons, 

62  Soldiers  and  police  constables. 

4 Apprentices, 

18  Teachers, 

311  Childreu, 

102  Spinsters, 

38  Clerks,  . 

44  Widows, 

118  Housekeepers, 

9 Charitable  societies, 

1 Charitable  loan  society, 


. 7,360  17 
. 1,252  0 
. 1,857 
. 1,687  6 
. 3,535  15 
. 1,264  17 
. 2,719  17 
. 76  7 

. 874  4 

. 7,990  13  1 
. 3,754  15  8 
. 1,291  10  8 
. 1,353  1 5 
. 3,810  11  11 
. 485  10  10 


5 

1 

8 10 
9 
2i 
6' 
0 
7 


1,253  £39,448  3 9£ 

I am  also  secretary  to  a board  consisting  of  country  gentlemen,  wlio  hare  the  distribution 
of  loans  to  local  associations,  which  is,  to  a certain  degree,  somewhat  similar  to  the  repro- 
ductive loan  fund.  . , . 

29.  What  interest  is  paid  to  the  hoard  for  the  reproductive  fund?— The  board  charges 
one  per  cent. 

[The  witness  withclreiv. ] 


ltf  August,  1844. 

484. 

Mr.  William  Bourke. 


Ballinrobe,  Thursday,  1st  August,  1844. 

Mr.  William  Bourke,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Ballinrobe,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  at  present  not  much  occupied.  I have  a little  agency 
for  insurances.  I am  a freeholder  of  the  county,  and  live  upon  a small  freehold  properly. 

3.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  union  of  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes. 

4.  What  is  the  general  character  of  that  district — grazing  or  tillage  ? — Tillage. 

5.  Are  the  farms  large  or  small? — Very  small.  Some  are  eight  or  ten  acres,  but  in 
general  very  small, — from  one  rood  to  two  or  three  acres : about  two  acres  is  the  average 
of  the  holdings. 

6.  Is  the  district  capable  of  being  much  improved? — I should  think  so. 

7.  Are  there  any  waste  lands  in  the  district  ? — Yes ; the  bottoms  and  the  rivers  might  be 
drained,  so  as  to  bring  that  bottom  laud  into  cultivation. 

8.  Do  you  consider  that  that  would  be  remunerative? — I am  sure  it  would. 

9.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  system  of  agriculture  pursued? — Very  little , 

it  is  stationary,  and  no  drainage  to  signify.  There  is  nothing  done  but  by  a few  persons 
of  late  about  the  town.  . , 

10.  How  is  the  land  usually  held : is  it  in  common,  or  divided  among  the  tenants.  ~ 

great  deal  in  common,  and  they  divide  it  themselves.  .. 

11.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that,  in  your  opinion? — They  contrive  to  agree  abou  i 

very  well.  They  pay  the  rents  very  well.  . 9 

12.  Do  you  find  the  joint  tenants  improve  as  much  as  tenants  holding  separate  farms  — 

Certainly  not ; it  has  the  effect  of  preventing  improvements.  . , 

13.  How  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  between  landlord  and  tenant? — By  valuation,  . 

auction — in  fact,  by  proposal ; you  may  call  it  an  auction,  for  they  bid  and  bid,  and  ou  i 
each  other.  _ ■ 

14.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  landlords  to  take  the  highest  offer? — Yes,  if  the  person 

solvent.  . t0 

15.  What  is  the  rent  of  average  land  in  the  district  not  near  the  town?  From  s- 

30s.  Near  the  town  it  is  higher.  _ . , ye 

16.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  government  valuation  ?— -It  » 

the  valuation,  and  more.  I have  known  a farm  here  in  the  neighborhood  of  ’ 

part  of  it  a rock,  and  that  paid  1 8s.  6d.  the  Irish  acre  ; and  the  valuation  by  the  po 
and  government  is  Is.  6d.  It  is  most  extraordinary.  jj 
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I".  How  near  the  town  ? — Within  a mile. 

IS.  Is  it  so  near  as  to  be  occupied  as  a town-park  ?— No : it  is  a little  run  for  sheep  in  a 
village  about  a mile  off ; and  that  is  a very  unhappy  village,  for  if  they  absent  themselves 
one  day  in  the  week,  their  week’s  wages  is  kept  from  them. 

19.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  absenting  themselves  ?— If  they  are  absent  from  work ; if 
they  remain  at  home  to  do  any  thing  for  themselves. 

20.  You  mean  if  they  absent  themselves  from  the  work  of  the  landlord  ? Yes ; he  is 

the  landlord,  but  farms  the  land. 

21.  Does  he  give  them  work  throughout  the  year  ?— He  gives  them  a good  deal  of  work. 

22.  Is  it  constant  work? — No,  it.  is  not  constant,  and  the  wages  are  very  low. 

23.  Are  they  paid  in  money  ? — No ; they  are  allowed  in  the  rent. 

24.  It  is  not  duty  work  ? — No. 

25.  Is  the  estate'  held  under  the  courts  ? — I do  not  know  in  what  state  it  is,  but  there 
were  papers  came  down,  and  seizures  made  about  twelve  months  ago,  or  more,  and  decrees 
at  the  suit  of  some  members  of  the  family.  The  owner  of  the  estate  is  in  debt. 

26.  The  tenants  are  tenants  under  him,  and  the  estate  is  in  chancery  ? Yes ; they  have 

been  served  with  papers  to  withhold  the  rent,  and  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  rent 
to  the  lessor. 

27.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  Law  valuation  ? — The  poor  law 
valuation  is  about  half  the  rent ; it  is  something  less  than  the  Ordnance  valuation. 

2S.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — On  this  estate  of 
Bailinrobe — Mr.  Knox’s — they  get  four  months. 

29.  Is  that  the  practice  in  the  district  ? — It  is  the  practice  on  this  estate.  Sometimes 
they  are  called  upon  to  give  a bill  for  it. 

30.  Is  Mr.  Knox’s  the  principal  estate  in  the  district  ? — The  Bailinrobe  estate  is  a very 
extensive  one ; £6,000  or  £7,000  a year. 

31.  Is  there  a practice  of  tenants  passing  a bill  for  the  rent  when  it  becomes  due  ? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

32.  Is  that  done  as  a convenience  to  the  tenants,  or  is  it  the  practice  to  take  the  rent  of 
all  the  tenants  by  bill  ? — It  is  sometimes  had  recourse  to,  and  sometimes  they  say  it  is  to 
convenience  the  tenant ; hut  perhaps  it  is  when  the  agent  wants  money  for  the  landlord, 
they  are  only  charged  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

33.  Is  the  bill  usually  passed  when  the  rent  is  legally  due,  or  at  the  period  when  it  would 
he  demanded  ? — -I  believe  that  bills  are  sometimes  taken  before  the  rent  is  due ; I think  I 
heard  so  at  one  time,  but  I should  say  generally  it  is  not  so. 

34.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — All  on 
account,  except  under  a perpetuity.  I get  it  up  to  the  gale,  for  the  nominal  rent  of  Gel.  a 
year. 

35.  When  the  bill  is  passed,  is  a receipt  given  then,  or  when  it  becomes  due  ? — I rather 
think  the  receipt  is  given  when  the  bill  is  passed. 

36.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  local  usurers  for  the  rent  ? — Some  of  the  poorer  tenants 
do  very  much,  and  they  are  beggared  by  it.  They  sometimes  get  money  from  the  loan 
fund  office  here,  at  4 d.  in  the  pound,  and  they  pay  in  twenty  weeks ; but  when  they  have 
recourse  to  countrymen  who  lend  money,  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  forty  per  cent. : 
they  pass  a note  of  25 s.  for  2 0s.  The  loan  fund  is  moderate  enough. 

What  is  y0ur  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  loan  fund  in  the  district  ? — 

I fear  it  increases  the  wretchedness  of  the  people ; it  is  like  over-banking. 

33.  In  what  mode  is  rent  recovered  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By  distress  always. 

39.  Are  old  arrears  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — I am  quite  ignorant  how  that  is  at 
present,  but  I knowthat  there  was  a large  arrear  due  to  Colonel  Cuffe,  and  that  was  forgiven ; 
that  was  some  years  ago. 

40- Are  there  any  estates  in  this  district  held  under  the  court  of  chancery  or  a corporate 
bod?  • —Yes,  there  are  one  or  two ; and  I was  asking  the  tenants  if  they  had  any  complaints, 
or  whetlier  they  were  well  treated  by  the  receiver,  and  they  said  they  were, 
ii  P°  ‘V0U  >s  generally  the  case,  that  the  tenants  holding  under  the  courts  are  as 

ion  S tl™se  folding  under  the  proprietors? — Sometimes  better  off'. 

42.  Does  it  often  happen  that  a middleman  takes  land  under  the  court  of  chancery  and 
lets  it  to  occupiers  ?— It  sometimes  happens,  but  not  in  this  parish  much. 

43.  Is  there  much  of  the  land  in  this  district  held  by  middlemen  ? — Indeed  no,  there  are 
very  few  farms  held  by  middlemen. 

44.  Do  the  tenants  hold  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — They  have  held  by  lease  for  some  time 
upon  this  estate,  but  as  the  leases  fall  in,  no  lease  is  given  them. 

T 6 anx*0lls  obtain  leases? — Yes,  very. 

„ * vi  “ere  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  grant  leases? — Yes,  they  do 
uot  like  to  make  freeholders  of  them. 

i • Are  the  tenants  who  hold  leases  better  off? — They  are  more  independent,  and  arc 
^only  more  disposed  to  make  improvements, 
th  ^Je  . re  pany  improvements  made  upon  the  farms? — Indeed  there  are  not  many ; 
o country  is  a little  improved  as  to  clearing  the  land  of  the  stones,  and  by  drainage. 

50  T ^ t?naut  allowed  any  tiling  by  the  landlord  for  clearing  the  farm  ? — No,  nothing. 

. Is  the  right  of  a tenant  to  dispose  of  his  farm  to  any  other  person,  whether  he  holds 
ease  or  not,  generally  recognised? — Yes,  it  is : he  is  allowed  to  do  it : the  sale  of  good- 
will prevalent  here  and  allowed. 

0 • oes  that  apply  to  cases  where  there  is  no  lease? — Yes,  to  both. 

Bart  II.  3M 
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52.  In  case  a landlord  were  himself  to  take  up  land  from  a tenant  to  add  it  to  hjs 
demesne,  would  the  rule  of  the  country  require  that  he  should  pay  a consideration  to  the 
tenant  for  it? — They  are  not  fond  of  doing  that. 

53.  Then  it  is  not  allowed  ? — No ; hut  when  the  tenant  is  beggared  and  cannot  pay  the 
rent,  he  is  allowed  to  sell  it,  and  get  500  per  cent,  for  it ; and  that  goes  to  cure  old  sores, 
and  pay  up  his  debt  in  the  office. 

54.  Is  that  prevalent  in  the  district?— No,  it  is  more  prevalent  in  the  town,  because 
there  is  more  demand  for  the  land  about  the  town. 

55.  Has  there  been  any  great  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — There  is  one 
instance  lately.  A gentleman  purchased  a farm  over  the  heads  of  the  tenants,  and  he  is  goin»- 
to  turn  them  out — he  is  preparing  for  it ; he  has  put  them  in  as  caretakers,  and  given  them 
6d.  to  take  care  of  the  houses : he  has  taken  the  land  from  the  landlord,  and  has  given 
notice  to  the  tenants,  and  got  possession  from  the  tenants,  and  put  them  back  as  caretakers. 

56.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  lay  that  farm  down  in  grass  ? — It  is  in  grass,  the  greater 
part  of  it. 

57.  How  many  tenants  have  been  so  dealt  with? — Eight  or  ten. 

58.  What  is  the  extent  of  it? — Forty  acres. 

59.  Have  they  received  any  compensation? — Not  any. 

60.  What  quantity  of  land  did  they  hold  before  giving  it  up  ? — Four  or  five  acres  each. 

61.  Did  they  owe  any  rent? — Not  a penny ; they  expected  to  get  a new  term  of  it  from 
the  gentleman. 

62.  Did  they  hold  directly  under  the  predecessor  of  this  gentleman  ? — They  held  under 
another  farmer. 

63.  They  were  sub-tenants? — Yes,  they  were,  and  did  not  owe  a penny. 

64.  Is  that  farmer  the  person  who  has  now  got  the  land  again? — No. 

65.  Did  he  hold  any  pail;  of  the  land  when  the  lease  was  out  ? — He  holds  a part  con- 
venient to  it,  set  under  another  gentleman ; he  held  it  when  his  lease  expired. 

66.  Does  the  subdivision  of  farms  take  place  to  any  extent? — Yes,  very  great. 

67.  Are  any  steps  taken  to  prevent  it? — Not  any. 

68.  Does  the  subletting  continue? — Yes. 

69.  What  is  the  effect  of  subletting  and  subdividing,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the  condition 
of  the  people  ? — There  is  an  immense  deal  of  poverty  among  them. 

70.  Is  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  in  the  district  improving  in  your  opinion?— 
It  is  stationary. 

71.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  population  ? — Wretchedly  poor  in  the  town  and 
country  too. 

72.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  that? — To  want  of  employment. 

73.  Have  the  people  who  have  two  acre  farms  any  other  mode  of  sustenance? — No  other 
means,  except  they  get  a chance  day’s  work ; and  some  of  them  have  cars  and  horses,  and 
get  2s.  6 d.  a day  perhaps. 

_ 74.  How  does  a man  with  two  acres  support  a horse  ? — He  gets  the  run  of  a bottom  for 
him,  and  hand-feeds  him. 

7 5.  Are  they  more  anxious  to  have  a cow  than  a horse  ? — They  are  more  anxious  about 
the  town  to  have  a horse  aud  car ; they  have  no  comforts,  they  have  plenty  of  lumpers  for 
two  or  three  months. 

76.  In  cases  where  a tenant  sublets  to  other  parties,  who  keeps  in  repair  the  cottage  of 
the  sub-tenant  ? — The  sub-tenant  himself;  they  build  it  and  repair  it. 

77.  Is  there  much  con-acre  in  the  district? — Yes  ; there  is  land  let  from  year  to  year. 
Everybody  who  has  grain  land  sets  it  to  be  burnt,  to  take  something  out  of  it. 

78.  Have  the  landlords  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  that  ? — Yes ; but  not  in  this  parish. 

79.  Have  any  outrages  connected  with  land  taken  place  in  tins  district? — I do  not 
recollect  to  have  heard  of  any  connected  with  agrarian  disturbances  ; not  the  slightest,  for 
the  last  forty  years. 

80.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  estates  of  resident  proprietors 
and  the  estates  under  the  courts  are  managed  ? — I really  do  not  know  of  much  difference, 
but  I hear  that  people  under  the  courts  are  very  kindly  treated  sometimes. 

81.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  absentees  and  resi- 
dents ? — W e have  only  one  absentee  landlord.  Though  he  lives  in  the  county,  he  has  not 
come  near  to  us  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Since  he  has  had  possession  of  the  estate,  many 
of  the  tenants  have  not  a blanket  to  put  over  them,  though  I do  not  think  there  are  any 
arrears. 

82.  What  are  the  duties  performed  by  the  agents? — To  collect  the  rent. 

83.  Nothing  more  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  thing  more,  except  feathering  their  own  nest. 

84.  Does  the  agent  leave  much  authority  in  the  hands  of  bailiffs  ? — The  bailiffs  and 
drivers  are  a pest,  all  then.”  work  is  done  with  the  poor  tenantry ; and  if  a tenant  has  but 
a chicken  or  an  egg,  he  must  compliment  the  driver. 

. 85.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  that  being  the  fact  ? — I know  it  to  be  the  fact.  The  driver 
is  also  the  valuator  of  the  holdings. 

86.  Are  the  agents  resident  ? — Occasionally. 

87.  Is  it  usual  for  the  bailiff  to  receive  fees  from  the  tenants  in  any  shape,  or  presents?— 
Yes,  they  do. 

88.  Does  it  often  happen  that  the  bailiff  has  a general  authority  to  drive  the  tenants 
upon  an  estate  where  rent  may  be  due  ?— When  the  rent  is  due  he  has  orders,  and  he  drives, 
of  course, 
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$9  Is  he  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  agent  for  each  distress  he  makes  ? — 
I rather  think  he  has  authority  from  some  person  in  the  agent’s  office  to  go  and  drive.  I 
believe  they  are  also  in  the  habit  of  indulging  some  of  the  tenants  for  a consideration,  or 
some  reason  best  known  to  themselves.  They  spare  some  and  drive  the  others,  and  are 
the  greatest  tyrants  upon  the  estate.. . 

90  Is  it  usual  for  the  agent  or  bailiff  to  receive  a gratuity  from  the  tenants  upon  the 
letting  of  lands  ’? — Yes,  they  do.  

91.  Is  that  paid  by  the  person  to  whom  the  lands  are  eventually  let,  or  is  it  paid  upon 
the  proposal  made?— It  is  paid  upon  getting  a lease. 

92.  What  does  it  amount  to  ? — If  the  rent  is  £5  a year  they  pay  £2  or  £3  ; if  it  is  £20, 
they  pay  perhaps  sometimes  £10.  And  there  is  one  agent  in  this  neighbourhood,  not  in 
thisJ  parish,  but  in  the  union,  in  the  l habit  of  selling  Hax-seeds  and  other  seeds  to  the 
tenants,  and  charging  from  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent,  profit,  and  the  first  payment  of  rent  that 
they  make,  he  stops  it,  and  pays  himself ; and  if  they  are  pressed  by  the  landlord  for  the 
rent,  he  drives  and  carries  all  before  him,  and  destroys  the  poor  tenantry  very  much. 

93.  Is  he  the  agent  of  an  absentee  or  resident  landlord? — He  is  the  agent  of  several 
landlords. 

94.  Is  there  a practice  of  advancing  meal  to  the  tenants  in  like  manner  ? — Yes ; and 
charging  them  considerably  for  the  use  of  it. 

95.  Can  you  give  us  any  cases  to  illustrate  these  practices  ? — They  have  been  supplied 
with  meal  on  the  estate,  and  charged  6s.  a cwt.  profit ; the  meal  was  bought  in  Galway,  at 
145.,  and  charged  20 s. 

96.  How  soon  after  the  meal  was  given  ? — Three  or  four  months.  . 

97.  Will  you  state  to  the  commissioners  the  name  of  the  agent  who  is  in  the  habit  of  so 

actin'*  ? The  Messrs.  Cromie.  These  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit — and  I heard  it  from  the 

best  authority,  from  the  person  who  had  to  defend  the  poor  wretches  against  them— that 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  decreeing  tenants  for  small  arrears,  or  small  portions  of  rent  due, 
and  of  putting  them  in  gaol ; and  when  they  are  seeking  to  get  from  the  gaol  by  the  benefit 
of  the  Insolvent  Act,  they  get  them  remanded,  in  order  to  force  them  to  give  up  possession 
of  the  land,  and  then  they  re-let  the  land  to  another  tenant,  and  get  a considerable  fee.  I 
have  heard  that  from  the  professional  gentleman  employed  to  defend  these  people. 

98.  Has  the  mode  you  have  pointed  out,  by  which  the  agent  pays  himself  for  the  articles 
thus  furnished,  the  effect  very  often  of  leaving  the  tenant  owing  a small  arrear  ?— It  pre- 
vents him  paying  the  rent. 

99.  And  leaves  him  open  to  the  practice  you  have  last  stated? — Yes. 

100.  Has  that  gone  on  to  a considerable  extent  ? — Very  much,  for  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

101.  Is  it  confined  to  any  one  estate  managed  by  these  gentlemen,  or  does  it  extend  to 
all  the  estates  under  then  management  ? — It  is  on  several  estates.  . It  prevails  more  upon 
the  estates  where  these  gentlemen  are  agents  ; but  it  is  practised  in  a small  way  by  other 
agents. 

102.  Do  you  think  the  practise  is  more  general  upon  the  estates  they  manage  ? — I do. 

103.  Do  those  gentlemen  reside  in  the  neighbourhood? — No,  they  are  absentees,  I 
believe. 

104.  By  whom  is  the  meal  given  out  ? — By  the  managers  and  drivers  of  the  agent — by 
the  under-agents,  or  the  drivers. 

105.  What  is  your  reason  for  saying  it  is  done  by  the  agent,  rather  than  the  under- 
agent ? — Because  they  purchase  the  meal  in  Galway  and  other  places,  and  send  it  home. 

106.  Are  you  aware  of  that  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — I am  perfectly  satisfied  of  it. 

107.  Is  the  first  proceeding  to  pass  a note  for  the  amount? — Yes,  an  I O U. 

108.  To  the  Messrs.  Cromie? — Yes. 

109.  For  the  meal  at  the  advanced  price  ? — Yes. 

110.  Is  there  any  compulsion  used  to  induce  the  tenants  to  take  the  meal  and  flax-seed 
from  the  agent,  instead  of  going  to  any  other  place  ? — No,  nothing  but  then  wants ; they 
are  very  glad  to  get  it,  they  are  so  badly  off  in  the  summer : whatever  the  loss  is,  they  are 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

111.  Are  the  rents  paid  once  a year,  in  general,  or  are  there  two  payments?  They 
generally  pay  up  in  one  season  after  the  harvest  season ; they  are  called  on  twice  a year, 
and  they  do  pay — many  of  them.  They  pay  the  May  gale  in  the  summer,  and  after  the 
harvest  the  other  gale ; or  if  the  two  gales  run  till  the  harvest,  they  settle  them  then. 

112.  At  what  periods  of  the  year  are  the  notes  for  the  meal  usually  recovered  ? At  the 
Christmas  quarter  sessions. 

113.  At  the  period  when  the  tenants  are  able  to  meet  their  demands? — They  have  had 

the  harvest,  and  if  they  neglect  paying  in  November  and  December,  they  are  processed  at 
two  or  three  quarter  sessions.  . 

1 14.  Have  any  representations  been  made  of  these  practices  to  the  proprietors  ot  those 
estates  ? — I think  they  ought  to  be  aware  of  it,  there  have  been  some  allusions  in  the  public 
press  to  it.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  landlords  themselves  are  so  distressed  they 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  agents. 

115.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  estates  of  which  you  have  spoken  before  they  came 

under  the  management  of  the  parties  you  have  alluded  to  ? — No.  . 

116.  Do  you  find  the  people  improving  under  this  management  ?— I do  not  think  they 
can  improve. 

111’.  Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  a tenant  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
Part  II,  ' 3 M 2 
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land  after  talcing  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  and  in  which  it  has  been  re-set  ?— I hat 
known  it  frequently  occur.  I had  it  from  a friend  of  my  own,  who  has  complained  of  the 
had  treatment  he  received.  There  have  been  several  cases  in  Galway  and  Mayo. 

1 1 8.  Are  the  fees  you  have  spoken  of  paid  whether  the  party  gets  a lease  or  not '?— -Yes  • 

they  are  very  fond  of  not  giving  leases  now.  _ ’ 

119.  Is  there  any  sum  which  it  is  understood  is  to  be  paid,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
farm,  in  the  shape  of  a fee ; or  is  the  farm  given  to  the  person  who  offers  the  largest  ?— I 
should  think  it  is  given  to  the  largest  fee  ; it  is  a scene  of  bidding  and  auctioneering,  and 
the  landlord  suffers.  The  people  say  there  is  such  a thing  as  inducing  the  agent  to  <nveit 
where  they  pay  well  for  it  in  the  shape  of  fees. 

120.  Does  the  bailiff  partake  at  all  in  those  profits? — No,  I should  think  not;  he  may 
get  some  small  remuneration  himself  if  he  exerts  himself  for  a poor  man. 

121.  Are  you  aware  of  the  rent  over  being  paid  by  an  IOU  when  a distress  is  made 
or  to  avoid  a distress  ?— It  is  not  generally  the  habit.  . The  cstato  here  is  set  to  several 
tenants  in  common,  and  they  generally  join  and  pass  a bill. 

122.  To  whom  is  that  bill  passed '? — To  the  agent. 

123.  Is  that  bill  discounted  at  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

124.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  interest  ? — Six  per  cent,  they  tell  me,  and  something  they 
call  commission,  Is. 

125.  How  soon  after  the  rent  is  due,  on  the  estates  under  this  management,  are  these 
bills  passed  ? — In  a month  after  it  is  due,  or  a little  before,  if  the  landlord  is  pressing. 

1*2(5.  You  have  spoken  of  the  rent  being  paid  once  a year  ; are  bills  passed  for  the  May 
rent  during  the  summer  ? — No  ; they  generally  pass  bills  coming  on  to  the  latter  end  of 
harvest,  and  then  wind  up  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If  the  landlord  is  looking  for  money, 
they  call  for  these  bills  a little  before  the  year’s  rent  is  due  and  get  them  discounted. 

127.  Then,  the  period  of  paying  the  rent,  in  many  cases,  depends  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  landlord  ? — I should  think  so.  Another  agent  induced  several  of  the  tenants  of 
townlands  in  this  neighbourhood,  lately,  to  allow  the  draining  of  a lake  not  far  from  this, 
by  telling  them  the  landlord  would  pay  the  expenses  ; the  lake  was  partially  drained,  so  as 
to  injure  the  grass  on  their  bottoms,  but  not  entirely.  The  villages  have  been  assessed 
to  the  amount  of  £20  or  £30,  and  they  are  now  called  upon  to  pay  that  expense,  which 
they  were  given  to  understand  the  landlord  would  discharge. 

128.  Was  that  under  the  Drainago  Act,  commonly  called  Mr.  More  O’Ferrall’s  Act'?— 
I should  think  so,  for  there  was  a warrant  granted  for  a special  cess  against  them,  but  they 
were  deceived,  certainly : for  they  were  told  that  the  landlord  would,  pay  the  whole  ex- 
pense. This  is  the  complaint  of  the  tenants.  The  agent  is  Mr.  Alexander  Lambert,  who 
is  generally  understood  to  be  a very  kind  agent.  I give  it  ms  the  complaint  of  the  tenantry, 
not  as  my  complaint. 

129.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  tenants  paying  that  would  have  a right  to  deduct  any, 
and  what  part,  from  their  landlord '? — I do  not  know  the  law  in  that  respect.  I understand 
the  barony  constable,  Mr.  Fair,  told  them  they  had  no  right  to  pay  it,  and  if  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  it.  lie  would  put  them  in  the  way  to  get  it  back  from  the  landlord. 

130.  Was  the  promise  to  allow  this  made  on  the  part  of  the  agent  or  the  landlord'?— 
On  the  part  of  the  agent ; I understand  the  landlord  lias  never  been  here. 

131.  Have  you  any  observations  you  wish  to  make  on  the  county  cess,  or  the  burdens 
that  press  upon  land '? — The  county  cess  is  a great  burden,  and  has  been  pressing  very 
heavily  upon  the  tenants.  This  year  they  have  been  left  penniless;  they  paid  Is.  9 tl.  upon 
the  acre,  and  they  pay  sometimes  2.<?.  8tf.  an  acre. 

132.  Has  the  new  valuation  come  into  operation  this  year  ? — No,  and  we  are  now  pre- 
paring for  it.  The  barony  of  Kilmaine  is  not  under  it  now,  but  will  be  at  the  next  assizes. 
I think  it  would  be  very  fortunate  if  the  grand  jury  cess  was  taken  off  the  people  entirely, 
and  paid  by  the  government  in  some  way. 

133.  How  would  you  propose  the  money  should  be  got  for  paying  it  ? — To  charge  it  on 
the  consolidated  fund. 

134.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners? — I have  a sug- 
gestion, it  may  not  he  of  much  importance,  but  it  is  my  opinion,  that  landlords  should  not 
be  allowed  to  recover  rent  by  distress;  it  is  frequently  abused.  I.  have  known  a man  who 
did  not  oive  a penny  to  the  party  in  possession  of  the  estate,  who  drove  him  for  a sum  of 
£70,  in  order  to  throw  him  into  chancery,  and  take  him  out  of  the  local  courts. 

135.  Boos  not  the  law  proride  for  such  cases  already? — It  is  doubtful ; they  arc  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord.  The  landlord  had  no  title,  and  the  tenant  was  not 
his  tenant. 

136.  Could  not  he  replevin  ? — He  was  a poor  distressed  man,  aiid  he  could  not  get  hail. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  hail  to  double  the  amount,  £140  : he  could  not  get  a chancery 
replevin,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  other  court,  and  was  shuffled  out  and  defeated 
ot  his  defence.  The  facts  were  simply  these. — on  the  expiration  of  the  middleman’s  lease, 
the  head  landlord  had  reduced  the  rent  of  the  sub-tenants ; a year  and  a half  after  the 
middleman  got  a fresh  lease  of  those  lands,  and  the  rent  he  sought  to  recover  was  the 
difference  between  the  reduced  rent  and  the  sum  which  his  former  tenant  had  under  the 
old  lease  paid  to  him.  He  distrained  for  the  whole  rent  at  the  higher  rate,  during  the 
intermediate  period. .although  the  rent  which  Sir  William  Palmer  had  fixed  had  been  paid  to 

i 0<~uri?1S  ^at  Perioc*  > com'se>  be  the  middleman  had  no  title  to  it.  - 

137.  Axe  you  sure  that  the  reduced  rent  was  paid  to  Sir  William  Palmer  ?— One  gale  oi 
rent  was  paid  to  him.  In  this  case  the  party  did  take  out  a sheriff’s  replevin ; hut  inasnmc 
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as  he  should  have  taken  out  one  in  the  superior  courts,  the  sureties  in  the  replevin  bond  1st  August,  1844. 
were  cast.  It  is  about  a week  since  the  money  was  paid.  

13S.  You  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  do  away  with  the 
power  of  distress,  do  you  think  that  the  tenant  would  be  benefited  by  that  if  the  power  of  Mr' w,!ham  Bourkc* 
suing  by  civil  bill  still  remained  for  a years’  rent?— Yes,  I think  it  would  be  beneficial  to 
liiui  for  these  reasons, — the  landlord  being  compelled  to  recover  his  rent  by  civil  bill,  would 
be  the  greatest  relief  to  the  tenant,  as  they  have  now  the  power  of  destroying  him,  and 
preventing  him  having  any  defence  against  taking  excessive  distress  and  by  process.  * The 
tenant  has  a week’s  notice,  and  it  costs  him  only  (J.v. 

139.  Can  you  state  the  expense  of  a distress  ?— In  that  case  they  had  two  or  three 
fellows,  keepers,  for  a week,  and  the  hamster  gave  them  £3,  and  the  expense  to  the  poor 
under-tenant  himself  was  enormous ; ho  had  two  or  three  times  to  go  into  court,  and  pay 
for  bonds,  and  decrees,  and  witnesses,  and  to  bring  a gentleman  from  the  town  of  Galway 
to  defend  him.  It  was  hard  to  get  air  attorney  of  the  county  of  Mayo  to  defend  him  ; they 
are  not  very  fond  of  speaking  out  against  the  gentry.  I would  also  suggest  that  the  poor 
rate  should  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  landlord. 

140.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the  landlord 
made  to  the  tenant  ? — Not  the  slightest  difference  ; they  pay  it  to  the  landlord  still : it  is 
still  the  same  hardship  as  it  was, — he  pays  it  with  the  rent : if  it  ever  was  a hardship  it  is 
the  same  now. 

141.  Were  there  any  tithe  proctors  at  the  time  the  bill  passed,  and  did  the  tenantry 
suffer  from  them? — Yes,  there  were  tithe  proctors  and  tithe  agents,  and  they  made  money 
by  fleecing  the  people  of  their  money,  and  kept  them  eternally  in  debt,  and  processing  them. 

142.  Is  not  the  tenant  relieved  from  that? — Yes ; now  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that,  they  pay  to  the  landlord. 

[ The  witness  withdrciv.~\ 


Courtenay  Kenny,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  ? — Yes. 

2.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ballinrobo,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

3.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes,  I am.  I also  hold  lands,  and  farm  my  own  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  the  lands  which  I hold. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infor- 
mation ? — The  entire  district  round  the  town,  extending  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  round, 
as  far  as  Castlebar  on  one  sido,  and  Tuani  on  the  other. 

5.  Generally  speaking,  iB  it  principally  a tillago  district  ? — I should  say  principally  tillage. 
There  are  some  large  grazing  farms,  but  not  many. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise? — Yes,  certainly, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  agricultural  societies. 

7.  What  agricultural  societies  have  you  in  the  district  ? — We  have  established  one  in 
this  neighbourhood  for  about  two  years. 

8.  Do  you  consider  that  it  has  had  a good  effect  already  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  it  has. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  made  use  of  principally? — Unfortunately  burning  is  the  plan 
made  use  of.  The  land  is  burnt  this  year ; potatoes  after  the  burning,  and  then  a crop  of 
wheat,  and  after  that  they  even  again  burn.  I am  sorry  to  say  I have  known  many  instances 
of  it.  They  dig  the  land,  and  actually  bum  the  clay,  immediately  after  the  wheat  crop  has 
been  taken  off1. 


10.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  burning  ? — I have  observed  myself  lands  that  have 
been  under  tillage  for  half  a century,  and  in  the  last  twenty  years  I have  got  some  land 
into  my  own  hands,  and  I do  not  find  that  there  is  any  bad  effect  from  it,  much  less  than  I 
anticipated,,  or  could  have  supposed  from  my  experience.  There  is  one  particular  instance, — 
ere  is  a village  which  was  occupied  fifty  years,  in  the  rear  of  my  house.  I took  it  into 
my  own  hands  twenty  years  ago,  and  it  is  now  very  good  land.  1 do  not  see  any  disadvan- 
age  ; but  at  the  same  time  the  burning  principle  is  one  which  I very  much  object  to. 

19  Ti°eS  n°*  hmestone  he  sometimes  very  near  the  surface  ? — Yes. 

claY  being  shallow,  must  it  not  be  injurious  ? — Yes.  The  farm  I speak  of  was 
ou*  huiestone,  and  a very  deep  soil,  and  the  alternate  cropping  brought  up  the  soil 
V hf  ^ am  cerhdn  if  it  was  a light  limestone  soil  it  would  be  ruinous, 
i ,.  ’ . is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — From  the  very  dense  popu- 
red°n  i S ne*Shbourhood,  within  my  own  memory  the  size  of  the  different  farms  is 
urpUC  + i r ^ ^eaSt  0ne’  where  there  were  three  acres.  Now  there  is  every  anxiety  to 
6 mcrease  °f  population.  The  son  and  the  grandson  are  now  holding  what  the 
b n atlier  held  ; and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  land, 
i 1 ■Uo  manJ  of  the  people  hold  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy  ? — Formerly  principally  the 
tW  Ss  _were  hi  common ; now 'we  are  endeavouring  to  establish  separate  tenancies,  where 
lo^YK  d°r — vre  ca^  striping  tho  land, 
to  in  VV  ^ C-Sect  the  holding  in  joint  tenancy? — Very  bad ; no  one  has  a disposition 
m<hridiwlb  jj101'6  0ne  man  hnpi’oved  he  improved  for  the  rest,  and  not  for  his  own 

k‘ave  you  found  that  the  subdivision  of  farms  has  had  upon  the  amount 
so  thatUCe  (*exave(*  fr°m  a farm  ? — I should  say  it  has  increased ; because  the  subdividing, 
lessene  1 ma^  has  one  holding,  has  decidedly  increased  the  quantity  of  corn,  but 
c the  quantity  of  stock,  because  there  is  not  sufficient  in  each  subdivision  for  a tenant 
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to  have  a cow,  or  a horse,  or  even  a sheep.  Now,  in  consequence  of  the  subdivision,  each 
man  is  tilling  what  used  to  he  grazed  in  common.  When  the  lands  were  held  in  common 
there  was  a certain  portion  let  for  a horse,  cow,  and  sheep  to  run  together.  Now  each 
portion  of  grazing  would  be  too  small  to  hold  a collop,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  soil 
has  got  into  cultivation.  . 

17.  Would  that  remark  apply  to  farms  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  grazing  stock  ?— Yes. 
It  would  increase  the  quantity  of  corn  in  every  instance  ; because  each  man  endeavours  to 
grow  as  much  corn  and  as  much  potatoes  as  he  can  off  his  farm. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  this  district ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation?— 
In  the  first  instance  proposals  are  generally  sent  in  to  the  agents,  and  the  landlords  decide 
upon  whom  they  consider  the  most  solvent  individual,  I suppose.  I suppose  character  also 
is  some  consideration. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  of  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  and 
government  valuations  ? — In  some  instances  the  poor  law  valuation  and  government  valu- 
ation are  under  it.  I know  of  some  instances  where  it  is  over  the  letting.  The  usual  letting 
value  is  generally  higher  than  either  of  those  valuations. 

20.  Do  those  valuations  nearly  agree  ?— In  most  instances  they  do.  We  had  Mr.  Griffith 
here,  and  there  were  very  few  appeals,  not  more  than  a dozen,  and  the  appeals  were 
generally  established.  They  appealed  against  the  high  rating  by  the  Ordnance  valuation, 
and  they  were  reduced  by  Mr.  Griffith  and  the  members  of  the  appeal  board. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  generally  demanded  ? — In  three  months. 
In  some  instances  not  for  a considerably  longer  time. 

22.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— -In  the  first 
instance  there  is  a distress  made  for  the  rent,  and  probably  a sale  of  the  distress ; and  if 
the  distress  is  not  sufficient,  they  generally  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  defaulting  tenant 
by  ejectment. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  you  are  acquainted  with  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  the 
district? — Yes,  it  is  pretty  generally  adopted. 

24.  What  is  the  system? — That  a ninety-one  days’  bill  is  passed  for  the  rent,  generally 
about  three  months  after  the  rent  becomes  due.  The  landlord  generally  takes  a three 
months’  bill  after  the  rent  becomes  due. 

25.  What  is  the  usual  charge  ? — I suppose  about  five  per  cent. 

26.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers?— I should 
say  not  in  general.  I am  not  aware  that  many  tenants  take  the  rent  from  the  loan  funds. 
There  are  some  usurers  called  Scullogh  holders,  who  have  made  a little  money,  and  they 
lend  it  at  a very  high  interest. 

27.  What  is  the  interest  they  charge  ?— I am  not  aware,  but  I suppose  they  will  charge 
6d.  in  the  pound  for  three  months. 

28.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  not  many  middlemen  now ; they  have  been  in  a 
great  degree  got  rid  of. 

29.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  ? — There  are  some. 

30.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  each  of  those  classes  ? — On  these 
properties  under  the  courts  the  rent  is  demanded  with  less  consideration  to  the  situation 
of  the  tenants.  I should  say  that  a local  agent  is  of  more  advantage  to  the  tenantry  than 
an  agent  who  receives  under  the  courts,  because  he  may  consider  the  state  of  a man’s 
stock,  and  the  state  of  the  crops,  and  give  him  more  lenity  than  an  agent  under  the  courts 
is  able  to  do. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — I should  say  generally  by  lease. 

32.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  effected ; by  the  land- 
lord or  tenant  ? — By  the  tenant  in  occupation.  Nothing  is  done  by  the  landlords  in  this 
neighbourhood  that  I am  aware  of.  I have  three  landlords,  and  I never  knew  an  instance 
(indeed  I never  applied  to  them),  but  I do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  landlords  m this 
neighbourhood  making  any  advance. 

33.  Is  there  any  custom  in  the  country  of  permitting  the  sale  of  the  good-will  ox  iarms 

by  the  tenantry  ? — It  is  not  generally  objected  to,  if  the  person  who  is  coming  into  the 
situation  of  the  vacating  tenant  is  a person  of  character,  and  a person  whom  the  landior 
can  have  no  objection  to.  I have  not  heard  of  any  objection  made.  . 

34.  If  the  landlord  wanted  the  laud  himself,  would  he  be  expected  to  pay  for  it,  m a 

case  where  there  was  no  lease  ? — I think  he  ought  to  pay  for  it  if  any  improvements  nave 
been  made.  , 

35.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  country  that  he  does  ? — I have  not  heard  of  the  lan  or 

giving  money  in  any  way  to  get  possession  of  land.  , t 

36.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district? — Not  to  any  great  ex  • 

37.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  tha 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  in  the  world  ? — There  are  very  few.  large  fanners  m » 
neighbourhood ; but  I consider  all  those  that  are  large  fanners  in  this  neighuournoo 

in  good  circumstances.  , . , y 

38.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving? — They  are  in  a much  better  condition  than  ) 

were  a few  years  ago.  " , _ 

39.  Is  there  any  class  of  labourers  distinguished  from  the  small  farmers  ? -In  e 0 

I am  not  aware  of  any  depending  solely  upon  labour,  except  in  the  towns.  ^ 

40.  What  is  their  condition;  is  it  getting  better? — No  ; I think  that  the  la  o 

the  towns  are  very  poor,  indeed.  If  it  was  not  for  the  quantity  of  labour  I give  the  , j 
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would  be  in  a very  bad  way.  Mr.  Lambert  has  made  considerable  improvements,  and  I am 
always  doing  something.  , 

41.  Can  employment  throughout  the  district  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? 

Employment  through  the  year  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  district ; they  are,  diming  some 
portion  of  the  year,  depending  upon  the  few  pence  they  can  earn  during  the  other  part  of 
the  year.  . . 

42.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  district  ? — I have  thirty  men  at  work,  and  I pay 
8 d.  a day.  I have  tenants  who  live  six  miles  off,  who  are  living  in  the  town,  and  feeding 
themselves  upon  8 d.  a day, — that  is  an  instance  of  the  great  want  of  employment.  I leave 
it  optional  with  those  people  to  come  in.  I find  employment  for  them  in  draining,  or  some 
improvements.  There  are  fifteen  of  them  working  at  8 cl.  a day,  and  I allow  it  in  then- 
rent. 

43.  They  are  not  paid  in  money? — No,  not  those ; but  I pay  the  town  labourers. 

44.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

45.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre  for  potatoes?— About  £6  to  £8,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land. 

46.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origi- 
nated?— None. 

47.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; are  the 
estates  of  small  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  large  proprietors,  or  the  absentee 
better  than  the  resident? — We  cannot  boast  of  the  blessing  of  a resident  proprietor  very 
often  in  this  neighbourhood. 

48.  Are  the  estates  better  managed  where  the  agents  are  resident  ? — Upon  my  word  I 
should  say  so ; and  better  managed  if  we  had  the  proprietor.  I should  prefer  the  pro- 
prietor ; but  where  we  have  not  a proprietor  resident,  a resident  agent  is  very  desirable. 

49.  In  what  do  the  duties  of  the  agent  generally  consist  ? — To  collect  the  rents,  and 
meet  the  demands  of  the  landlord,  and  exercise  every  means  in  his  power  to  improve  the 
estate. 

50.  Practically,  is  much  done  in  that  way,  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — I am  sorry  to  say 
there  is  not. 

51.  Are  there  fees  on  enforcing  rent,  or  granting  leases,  in  tins  country  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  it.  I knew  a man  that  was  an  agent,  that  never  received  a farthing  for  enforcing  the 
rent,  or  granting  a lease  : it  is  thirty  years  ago  now ; but  I perfectly  recollect  the  man  in 
question. 

52.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — I 
Bhould  say  it  is  one-tenth  of  the  value  ; I should  say  it  is  fully  that. 

53.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe 
rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — I think  it  was  a most  advantageous  system,  and  decidedly 
a great  bonus  to  the  tenant. 

54.  What  pecuniary  difference  has  it  made  ? — I should  say  the  tenants  paid  formerly 
one-half  more  in  the  way  of  tithes  than  they  do  in  the  way  of  rent-charge.  I speak  from 
my  own  experience.  I know  what  I paid  before  the  Composition  Act  was  nearly  double. 

55.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — I think  if  the  provost  and  college  lands  were 
placed  in  the  same  situation  that  the  church  lands  have  been  placed  in,  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  the  country, — not  that  I hold  any  myself.  I merely  make  the  observation  from 
the  conversation  I have  had  with  the  holders  of  college  lands,  whom  I have  heard  regret 
that  they  could  not  make  improvements  upon  them,  in  consequence  of  the  lease. 

56.  Under  what  lease  are  the  college  lands  generally  let  ? — A renewable  lease  of  twenty- 
one  years,  renewable  every  year. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Thomas  Spenser  Lindsey,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Hollymount,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

3.  With  what  district  are  you  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  information  to  the 
commissioners  ? — This  barony  of  Kilmaine. 

general  description,  is  it  principally  tillage,  or  grazing,  or  mountain  ? — I should 
tank  about  half  tillage,  and  half  grazing  and  mountain,  in  this  barony. 

- Does  this  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  r?munera- 

fi  1?Trovemeirts  ^ — Yes,  I should  say  so,  certainly. 

I rl  ’ in opinion,  is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  in  this  district  ? — 

o not  think  it  is  improving.  There  are  a few  individuals  in  the  upper  classes  that  may 
. . ?mS  a httle ; but  I speak  of  the  lower  classes,  the  small  farmers,  and  I do  not  think 
it  k improving  among  them. 

in  th'  aVe  ^0U  an  opportunity  of  watching,  for  a long  time,  the  condition  of  the  people 
w country  ? — Yes,  I have  been  resident  all  my  life,  except  for  a few  years,  when  I 
Wal1°  ^ . to  g°  abroad  for  the  health  of  some  of  my  family ; but  since  1815  I have  been 
Wg  acquainted  with  the  country. 

more  h^fh^  attemPts  been  made  to  introduce  a better  system  of  agriculture  ? — Yes ; 
demesnes™6  U^er  c^asses>  for  then:  own  comfort  and  the  improvement  of  their  own ' 

IQ  "t?  \racti,Ce  n°f-ertended  itself  to  the  lower  classes  ? — No. 

o what  do  you,  attribute  that  circumstance  ? — I think,  in  the  first  place,  the  lower 
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classes,  though  they  see  the  improvements  effected  by  the  landlords,  satisfy  themselves  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  follow  it— that  it  is  beyond  their  means.  _ 

11.  Are  there  any  instances  in  which  small  farms  have  been  improved  by  the  upper 
classes  for  the  sake  of  an  example  to  the  lower  classes  ?— I do  not  know  of  any. 

12.  No  agriculturists,  or  persons  of  that  description,  have  been  employed?— Yes,  there 

have  been,  very  lately,  by  some  local  fanning  societies  ; but  that  is  very  lately.  It  is  jn 
process  of  action  now.  _ . , 0 rni 

13.  What  is  the  farming  society,  and  wliat  is  the  course  pursued  t—  there  is  one  in  this 
barony,  and  there  is  an  agriculturist  attached  to  it ; hut  that  was  only  commenced  last  year, 
it  has  not  been  long  enough  in  operation.  The  object  is  to  go  about  among  the  small 
farmers  and  show  them  what  is  to  be  done,  and  particularly  the  Deanston  system  of 


thorough-draining. 

14.  By  whom  are  they  paid  ? — They  are  paid  out  of  the  fund — paid  by  the  subscribers. 
I should  say  that  there  is  a system  that  ought  to  be  generally  adopted,  and  could  be.  I 
should  think  the  drainage  acts  might  he  very  beneficially  applied,  and  I should  call  them 
the  precursors  to  the  Deanston  system  of  thorough-draining,  including  all  the  great  levels 
which  would  enable,  if  generally  available,  the  action  of  them  to  be  extended,  with  a view 
to  the  thorough-draining  system ; and  nothing  can  bo  so  apparent  to  me  as  the  extra- 
ordinary, it  is  almost  incredible,  the  extraordinary  return  that  can  he  immediately  obtained, 
without  any  outlay  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  on  these  great  tracts  of  land, 
by  these  sluggish  rivers  being  deepened,  and  the  flats  adjoining,  that  have  been  hitherto 
under  water  nine  months  in  the  year,  rendered  dry ; I have  seen  them  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  and  had  personal  proof  of  it.  I have  availed  myself  of  the  river  that  runs  into  this 
lough  through  my  little  place.  I availed  myself  of  the  first  of  those  acts,  Mr.  More 
O’  Fen-all  s Act,  and  applied  to  the  grand  jury  on  three  occasions,  and  got  £200  on  each. 
The  first  I acted  on  I took  advantage  of  a small  piece  of  wet  ground,  which  was  influenced 
by  a tributary  running  into  the  part  of  the  river  I deepened.  That  was  a piece  of  ground 
not  worth  more  than  £5  or  £6  an  acre.  I thorough-drained  it,  and  paid  myself  the 
expense  of  thorough-draining,  at  £5  an  acre,  by  the  first  crop.  There  is  a capital  crop  of 
oats  upon  it ; and  by  tho  ordinary  process,  in  this  country,  of  draining  a piece  of  ground 
such  as  that,  I calculated  that  in  two  years  the  whole  expense  was  more  than  paid.  The 
two  crops  of  oats,  at  tho  ordinary  rate  of  this  country,  are  worth  now  £12  an  acre  in  our 
markets  ; and  if  that  was  not  ample  remuneration,  I do  not  know  what  is.  That  was  a tract 
of  five  or  six  acres : hut  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  very  same 


description  of  ground  influenced  by  these  sluggish  rivers  and  tributaries,  which  could  be 
improved  under  this  drainage,  and  altogether  upon  that  system,  an  equitable  system,  that 
no  other  ground  is  assessed  but  the  ground  benefited.  That  is  the  beauty  of  the  system— 
it  is  so  equitable. 

15.  Is  there  any  distribution  of  the  cess  between  the  proprietors  and  tenants  of  the 
ground  under  Mr.  More  O’Ferrall’s  Act,  or  is  the  money  advanced  by  the  grand  jury  and 
levied  from  the  occupier  or  the  landlord? — It  is  levied  off  the  land  and  paid  by  the  occu- 
pier in  the  first  instance,  and  Ins  receipt  must  he  taken  as  rent.  The  land  I speak  of  was 
in  my  own  hands.  But  if  it  was  possible  to  extend  this  act,  and  give  greater  facility  for  it, 
I do  not  know  any  thing  that  would  he  of  greater  utility. 

16.  What  further  extension  would  you  think  advisable  or  practicable  ?— It  requires  a 
certain  number  of  consents  from  proprietors  upon  a certain  level : I think  it  says  three- 
fourths  of  the  surface.  It  is  not  numerical  as  to  the  owners  of  the  land,  but  the  majority 


of  the  extent  of  surface ; hut  it  acts  in  the  same  way.  A great  many  of  them  may  not  he 
able  to  improve  this  land  after  it  is  drained ; there  is  a great  deal  of  it  mere  drainage,  and 
it  only  enables  you  to  improve  it : it  is  not  merely  by  draining  off  the  water.  And  some- 
thing might  be  done  enabling  the  commissioners  to  retain  the  land,  and  effect  the  improve- 
ments that  the  proprietor  of  the  land  might  not  bo  able  to  effect  upon  it,  and  hold  it  for  a 
certain  number  of  years  till  it  was  effected  and  the  money  paid  back.  That  would  give 
employment,  winch  is  much  wanted,  and  would  return  it  to  the  owners  in  a fit  state  for 
agriculture. 

17.  In  the  operation  to  which  you  have  referred,  if  the  proprietor  was  not  in  a situation 

to  make  tho  outlay  for  the  improvements  himself,  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  answer  well  to 
him  to  receive  a loan  from  tho  government,  on  reasonable  terms,  repaying  it  by  moderate 
instalments  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  better  than  the  other.  . . 

18.  Do  you  think  it  would  pay  ? — Not  a doubt  of  it.  I am  certain  1 5 per  cent,  might  be 

realised  on  the  generality  of  those  wet  lands.  I am  quite  sure  two  crops  of  oats  alter 
the  thorough-draining,  costing  £5  an  acre  in  this  barony,  would  pay  £12,  taking  them  a 
4s.  the  cwt.,  or  £6  an  acre  for  the  two  years,  making  £12,  and  introducing  also  the  or 
system.  Nothing  can  he  so  clear,  as  that  the  greatest  improvement  could  he  effected  un 
this  act,  and  the  greatest  impetus  given  to  agriculture,  and  the  improvements  would  extra 
to  the  uplands  as  well,  and  that  without  any  loss,  or  any  grant  in  diminution  of  the  gene 
revenue  of  the  country.  . . , 

19.  Is  there  any  system  of  improvement  carried  on  by  the  landlords  and  tenants  join  )< 
except  what  you  have  alluded  to  ?— No,  I do  not  think  there  is ; not  that  I know  of. 

20.  Are  there  any  agricultural  schools  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — There  was  one  s 
years  ago,  hut  it  became  a failure,  it  failed  from  want  of  subscriptions. 

21.  How  long  did  that  school  subsist? — I think  three  or  four  years. 

22.  For  what  class  of  persons  was  it  designed? — For  the  sons  of  small  fanners.  , 

23.  Was  there  a disposition  among  that  class  to  send  their  children  to  the  school  i 1 
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been  sustained  ?— Yes,  there  were  ten  for  three  or  four  years,  and  there  was  room  for 

24.  Was  the  reason  there  were  not  more  than  ten  attributable  to  the  want  of  funds  ? — Yes. 

25.  What  did  they  pay? — The  landlords  paid  £.10  a year  for  each  pupil;  they  were 
to  come  at  sixteen  and  go  at  twenty. 

26.  Was  there  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  fanners  to  pay  for  their  education  ? — 
There  were  none  of  that  description  able  to  pay  the  expenses.  At  first  it  appeared  very 
flourishing;  there  was  along  list  of  subscribers,  but  they  fell  off.  We  had  a master  from 
the  north  of  Ireland. 

27.  Do  you  think  that  such  schools  would  be  very  useful  if  supported?— Yes;  and  I think 
the  improvement  of  the  country  could  be  effected  in  another  way.  There  is  one  subj  ect  which 
made  me  anxious  to  come  here  to-day,  and  that  is,  as  to  landlords  allowing  the  tenants  for 
their  improvements  upon  the  farms.  That  would  he  a most  desk-able  thing,  but  there  is 
one  step  before  that  to  enable  landlords  to  do  it.  Most  of  ns  are  tenants  "for  life  in  this 
country.  I should  like,  as  far  as  I speak,  to  allow  the  tenants  for  improvements ; but  before 
I do  that,  I should  be  allowed  to  charge  the  estate.  The  extension  of  the  Scotch  Montgo- 
mery Act  to  Ireland  should  be  the  first  step,  and  then  come  forward  with  the  other.  I 
look  upon  this  as  a secondary  act ; the  first  should  be  the  giving  the  proprietors  the  means 
of  charging  a certain  portion,  two-thirds  or  one-half,  upon  the  estates,  just  as  they  do  in  Scot- 
land, as  that  act  has  been  worlung  for  years  so  beneficially  in  Scotland.  I blow  of  some 
very  extraordinary  things  done  in  Scotland  under  the  Montgomery  Act,  more  like  imperial 
or  national  works  upon  their  own  estates,  where  they  have  been  repaid  in  a very  short  time. 
I saw  one  improvement  by  a gentleman  who  was  a life-renter,  who  for  £5,000  effected  a 
thing  which  was  paying  him  £600  a year  tln-ee  years  after  the  thing  was  done.  There  is 
another  measure,  and  the  reason  I speak  of  it  and  recommend  it  is,  that  it  would  give  a just 
and  equitable  bases  for  the  calculation  of  rent,  and  the  value  of  land,  and  that  is  the  strik- 
ing of  fiars  in  counties  and  districts,  and  taking  the  averages,  and  fixing  the  money  value 
of  every  description  of  produce. 

28.  How  would  you  propose  that  that  should  be  carried  out  here,  where  there  are  so  many 
small  farms  ? — I look  upon  it  as  a thing  that  can  be  done.  I thmk  there  should  be  a govern- 
ment officer — there  need  not  be  one  for  every  county,  one  for  a province  probably  would  do. 
Connaught  differs  from  Leinster,  and  the  north  from  the  south.  There  should  be  a govern- 
ment officer  to  do  it,  and  he  should  be  well  paid  with  an  independent  salary  to  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  do  it.  Four  of  them  would  be  sufficient  to  do  it;  it  does  not  take  any 
length  of  time  to  do.  I would  be  very  much  against  grants,  or  any  thing  that  was  not  to 
be  repaid.  I would  be  against  a grant  to  myself  to-morrow,  or  to  the  district.  They  do 
not  do  any  good,  but  any  thing  that  stimulates  and  encourages  the  industry  of  the  people 
to  work  is  most  desk-able,  and  a very  little  would  soon  bring  that  about. 

29.  In  the  progress  of  the  improvements  to  which  you  have  referred,  how  do  you  con- 
ceive the  very  small  holders  of  land  of  two  or  tln-ee  acres  could  be  dealt  with  ? — In  the 
progress  of  the  improvements,  by  degrees  they  would  fall  into  the  situation  of  labourers  for 
hire,  having  small  allotments  of  land,  putting  them  out  of  the  class  of  farmers  altogether, 
and  their  condition  in  that  capacity  would  be  much  better  than  it  is  at  present  as  small  far- 
mers. As  the  large  farmers  mcrease,  they  must  take  in  this  class  and  employ  them. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Joseph  Lambert , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Brookhill,  Clanmorris,  in  the  county  of  Mqyo. 

2.  Are  you  an  extensive  farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — About  1,000  acres. 

4.  Is  there  much  of  it  in  tillage  ? — No  ; principally  grazing. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  most  acquainted  ? — The  barony  of  Clanmorris, 
in  this  county. 

6.  Wrhat  is  the  general  description  of  the  barony? — It  is  a grazhig  country;  it  is  princi- 
pally a grass  country  : it  is  more  of  a grazing  district  than  immediately  about  here. 

7.  Have  you  observed  whether  the  state  of  agriculture  has  improved  hi  the  district  in 
your  experience  ? — Yes  ; it  has  improved,  but  it  wants  encouragement. 

8.  Do  you  allude  to  the  small  tenants,  or  to  the  large  farms? — I think  that  the  small 
farmers  have  latterly  shown  much  more  mclination  to  improve  their  land  than  before. 

9.  In  what  manner — by  the  introduction  of  green  crops  ? — In  my  neighbourhood  by  the 

draining  of  the  land  to  a certam  extent : and  as  to  the  growth  of  green  crops,  they  have  not 
got  much  on  in  that  way ; they  are  too  poor,  and  want  encouragement  to  promote  that 
branch  of  farming.  1 

10.  What  they  have  done,  has  it  been  done  at  then-  own  cost,  or  has  the  proprietor  con- 
tnbuted  any  portion  ? — The  proprietors  are  well  inclined  to  encourage  them,  but  they  are 
not  well  able  to  do  it. 

11;  Jon  know  of  any  system  of  assisting  the  tenants,  adopted  by  any  of  the  proprie- 
tors m the  barony  of  Clanmorris  ? — Yes ; they  have  been  encouraging  thorough-draining  to 
a certam  extent. 

1 2..  In  what  manner  ? — By  giving  premiums  independent  of  the  agricultural  societies’ 
premiums,  and  encouraging  them  in  every  way  they  could.  I have  known  some  instances 
where  landlords  have  paid  them,  but  not  immediately  in  the  district ; but  I know  two  or 
toree  cases  in  which  extensive  landed  proprietors  are  allowing  their  tenants  for  tliorough- 
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13.  Have  you  yourself  carried  on  thorougli-ciraiiiing  upon  an  extensive  scale? Ye  T 

have,  where  I had  a perpetuity.  -8,1 

14.  Detail  to  the  commissioners  the  plan  you  pursued  in  making  those  improvements9— 

The  description  of  land  was  rushy  and  wet  pasture,  with  a subsoil  decidedly  most  inm" 
vious  to  water,  and  requiring  to  be  broken.  P r' 

15.  What  might  have  been  the  value  of  the  land  when  you  commenced  operations  ?— Th 

poorer  the  description  of  land,  provided  there  was  gravel,  the  better  it  was,  provided  vn 
followed  up  the  system  of  thorough-draining,  by  subsoiling.  I do  not  think  that  draiiunv 
is  complete  without  subsoiling.  The  value  woidd  be  from  5s.  to  10s.  an  acre.  ° 

16.  Was  that  land  thorough-chained  and  subsoiled?— Yes.  I conceive  that  from  5s  to 
10,s.  land  in  most  cases  would  be  made  worth  20s.  an  acre  ; and  it  would  be  trebled"  in 
value  if  you  completed  the  subsoiling  afterwards.  I can  conceive  5s.  land  made  worth  30$ 
an  English  acre,  by  draining  and  subsoiling. 

17.  State  the  expense  of  those  processes  ? — That  is  according  to  the  wetness  of  the  land 
and  the  convenience  of  stone  for  thorough-draining ; on  an  average  from  £2  10s.  to  £4  for 
draining  alone,  without  subsoiling.  Then  I would  say  subsoiling  by  itself,  about  30s.  the 
English  acre. 

18.  What  method  did  you  pursue  in  subsoiling  the  distinct  you  had  drained  ?— The  wav 
I have  been  encouraging  the  poor  people  to  do  it  in  my  neighbourhood  is,  by  the  lazy-bed 
way.  When  the  potatoes  are  planted  in  lazy  beds,  taking  off  the  upper  surface  and  putting 
it  on  the  back  of  the  ridge,  say  about  nine  inches  of  it  in  breadth,  allowing  the  lazy  bed  to 
be  five  feet  broad.  Then  you  have  one-half  of  the  surface  exposed : you  dig  it ; it  lies 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost,  which  is  a sledge  hammer  to  it  all  the  winter ; and  several 
Scotch  agriculturists  I have  shown  it  to,  admit  it  is  better  than  the  subsoiling  plough,  as 
that  does  not  expose  it  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  as  this  does ; and  if  you  do  it  imme- 
diately before  Christmas,  the  land  is  not  wanted  to  be  sown  till  after  Candlemas,  or  after 
St.  Patrick’s  day,  during  which  time  it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  winter. 

19.  What  is  the  width  of  the  furrow? — The  lazy  bed  to  be  taken  at  five  feet,  and  the 
furrow  two  feet.  After  the  potatoes  are  dug,  there  are  nine  inches  at  the  side  of  the  lazy 
bed  taken  off  and  thrown  on  the  back  of  the  ridge,  and  nine  inches  more  taken  off  on  the 
other  side,  leaving  half  the  soil  exposed,  and  leaving  three  feet  six ; then  the  whole  of  this 
subsoil  is  dug,  and  the  bottom  of  the  furrow',  where  it  was  not  sufficiently  dug,  is  also 
loosened.  When  the  wdiole  of  it  is  broken,  the  good  upper  soil  put  on  the  back  of  the  ridge 
is  tin-own  over  it,  and  in  short  the  upper  soil,  which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere, is  also  improving,  during  the  winter;  both  soils  he  admirably  for  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  them,  both  the  subsoil  and  the  soil  dug  out  at  the  side  of  the  ridge. 
Then  after  being  dug  and  exposed,  you  may  or  not,  after  the  frost  has  acted  upon  it,  drive 
a drill  harrow  through  thus  ridge,  again  in  winter,  if  the  frost  is  not  very  severe  ; if  it  is,  it 
does  it  sufficiently.  I drive  the  harrow  through  the  portion  of  the  soil  I have  burned. 
There  is  only  half  the  soil  done  one  year,  and  the  other  half  the  next  year.  Mr.  Smith 
recommends  you  should  not  subsoil  at  all  till  the  second  year.  I do  one-lialf  one  year, 
and  the  other  the  next,  and  it  is  easier  to  the  poor  man. 

20.  Have  you  bi-ought  many  poor  men  to  adopt  your  plan? — Yes,  I have. 

21.  Do  you  loosen  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  ? — Yes ; I dig  it  a full  spit  deep 
down,  to  where  the  drains  are.  There  are  eighteen  iuclies  of  surface  left  over  the  drains, 
and  it  ought  to  be  eighteen  inches  deep,  which  is  what  a gardener  requires ; and  all  land 
should  be  deepened  to  that ; as  far  as  practicable  that  ought  to  be  done, — and  I think  we 
stand  greatly  in  need  of  encouragement  in  that  way. 

22.  What  encouragement  do  you  stand  in  need  of? — I think  our  agricultm-al  societies 
ought  to  be  encouraged. 

23.  Do  you  mean  by  public  grants  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

24.  What  do  you  do  then  with  the  ground  in  the  spring  ? — Then  you  throw  the  soil 
back  in  its  original  position,  either  to  take  a second  crop  of  potatoes  or  a crop  of  oats.  If 
you  choose  to  take  a crop  of  oats,  you  can  perform  the  same  kind  of  thing,  as  the  lazy  bed 
way,  with  the  plough.  A poor  man  will  probably  take  a second  crop  of  potatoes;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  that  he  should  do  so. 

25.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  plan  you  have  adopted  would,  if  carried  out  by  the 
peasantry  in  this  country,  considerably  increase  the  amount  of  produce  of  the  land? 
Considerably.  No  later  than  this  day,  I passed  a man  who  was  blessing  me  and  praying 
for  me.  He  said,  “ In  my  own  way,  I never  had  a good  crop  of  potatoes  before  I drained 
and  subsoiled” — that  he  never  saw  a crop  like  the  one  he  had  after  the  very  winter  he 
drained  and  subsoiled. 

26.  Have  any  other  means  struck  you  by  which  the  agriculture  of  the  country  could 
be  improved  ? — There  can  be  no  greater  improvement  among  the  poor  people  than  pro- 
moting fmTOw-dxaining  and  subsoiling. 

27.  now-  soon  do  you  consider  that  a man  would  be  repaid  for  his  labour  and  expenditure 
in  making  these  improvements  ? — He  would  be  fully  repaid  in  the  third  crop,  and  in  many 
instances  the  second.  Many  of  them  told  me  that  they  were  paid  the  first  year.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  potatoes  are  much  less  liable  to  fail  in  furrow-drained  land  than  hi 
that  has  not  been  furrow-drained.  I endeavoiu-  to  enforce  that  opinion  upon  them,  and  rea  y 
and  truly  it  is  the  fact. 

28.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  introduce  a better  description  of  cattle  among  t e 

small  tenantry  ? — Yes ; some  landlords  have  brought  over  bulls  and  boars.  * ■ 

29.  Do  you  find  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenantry  to  avail  themselves  Q 
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-?_Yes,  very  great : in  short,  the  people  are  so  wretchedly  poor  they  cannot  afford  to  do 
any  tiling.  The  great  error  of  the  lower  orders  in  this  country  is  the  grasping  at  too  much 
laud,  instead  of  concentrating  their  capital  upon  the  small  quantity  they  have.  They  grasp 
at  too  much,  and  are  not  able  to  accomplish  their  purposes. 

30.  Have  you  any  peculiar  implements  to  work  with? — No.  For  draining,  the  Irish  loy 
is  about  the  very  best  instrument  that  can  be  made  use  of:  it  is  just  as  if  it  was  made  for 
the  purpose.  Where  the  soil  is  very  hard,  they  must  use  a crowbar ; it  is  a better  imple- 
ment than  a pickaxe. 

31.  Do  you  use  the  foot  pick  ? — Yes.  I was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into  this  part  of  the 
country. . 

. . 32.  You  mentioned  that  you  carried  on  tliis  system  where  you  had  perpetuities  ? — Yes, 
and  where  I have  not.  I drained  sixteen  acres  on  one  farm  where  I had  only  one  life. 

33.  What  lease  do  you  consider  a reasonable  one  to  induce  a tenant  to  make  the  improve- 
ments you  are  speaking  of? — I do  not  think  that  leases  are  of  any  importance.  I think 
that  landlords  ought  to  allow  for  the  improvements.  The  tenants  would  rather  have  a few 
shillings  abatement  in  the  rent.  They  do  not  ask  for  leases. 

34.  What  extent  of  tenure  would  induce  a man  to  make  these  improvements  ? — I see 
among  the  poor  people  having  land,  that  those  who  have  leases  are  much  less  inclined  to 
make  improvements  than  those  who  have  not. 

35.  Are  those  leases  lately  granted  ? — No,  old  leases.  I would  not  insist  upon  a lease 
at  all;  but  I would  say  that  there  should  be  a summary  mode  in  which  the  tenant  could 
recover  the  value  of  improvements.  Let  the  landlord  name  one,  and  the  tenant  another  ; 
and  if  the  difference  is  not  great,  let  it  be  s])lit  between  them ; or  let  them  each  appoint 
one  and  cast  lots  for  the  Umpire,  and  let  that  be  the  mode  of  ascertaining  it.  If  a certain 
time  has  elapsed  of  the  lease,  that  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  arbitrators ; and  then  you 
must  allow  the  landlord  to  charge  his  estate  before  you  can  enable  hhn  to  do  tliis. 

36.  Suppose  a tenant  began  to  make  improvements,  having  seven  years  only  of  his  lease 
to  run,  would  you  let  him  get  any  thing  from  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  I would ; but  not  to  the 
full  extent.  I would  say  that  a fourteen  years’  tenure  would  operate  as  a sufficient  encou- 
ragement to  a tenant  to  improve,  and  that  a man  having  that  term  unexpired  should  not 
have  any  claim  for  remuneration.  Where  they  have  any  confidence  in  the  landlord,  a lease 
would  not  make  any  difference— a little  allowance  in  the  rent  would  be  sufficient.  If  the  agri- 
• cultural  societies  doubled  their  premiums,  they  would  work  wonders  in  the  country.  You 
have  no  employment  for  people  in  the  country  generally.  Here  I have  shown  a way  by 
which  he  might  get  employment,  earning  Is.  a day  every  day  in  furrow-draining. 

. 37.  Do  you  think  there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  value  draining? — 

Yes,  particularly  when  they  see  the  effects  of  it.  They  envy  the  tenants  of  a particular 
landlord  who  does  encourage  them,  and  say,  “ If  we  had  such  a landlord,  we  would  do  it.” 
It  strikes  me  that  the  absentee  proprietors  ought  to  be  compelled  in  some  way  to  come 
forward.  If  the  whole  of  the  grand  jury  cess  was  put  upon  the  absentees,  and  let  them  get 
it  in  the  best  way  they  could  from  their  tenants,  it  would  amount  to  a tax  upon  the  absentee 
without  any  expense,  because  the  high  constable  of  the  barony  would  be  able  to  say  whe- 
. ther  a man  was  resident,  or  had  an  establishment  in  Ins  barony.  The  absentees  ought  to 
pay  the  whole  of  the  comity  cess.  I conceive  a resident  is  one  who  resides  eight  months 
in  the  year  in  some  part  of  Ireland,  and  has  an  establishment. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


The  Reverend  Edmund  Waldron,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I reside  at  Neale.  I am  parish  priest  of  Kilmolara,  in  the 
county  of  Mayo.' 

2.  What  district  are  you  acquainted  with  ? — I have  a general  knowledge  of  the  country 
round ; but  I have  a particular  knowledge  of  the  parishes  of  Kilmolara  and  Ballincala, 

3.  Is  that  a grazing  or  tillage  district  ? — It  is  more  a grazing  district  than  tillage. 

4.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  of  the  small  tenantry  ? — The  average  is  from  three 
to  thirty  acres ; but  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  is  from  ten  to  eleven. 

5.  Is  there  any  opportunity  for  extensive  improvements  in  the  district,  in  the  way  of 
lowering  rivers,  or  draining  turloughs? — We  have  no  river  in  the  parish,  nor  turloughs. 
The  waters  we  have  passing  through  the  parish  are  from  wells  in  the  subterranean  passage 
from  Lough  Mask  to  Lough  Corrib. 

6.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  these  parishes  ? — Almost  five  years. 

'•  you  think  the  system  of  agriculture  pursued  is  better  than  formerly  ? — I believe 
they  are  of  necessity  obliged  to  till  the  land  better  than  formerly. 

8.  Do  they  hold  the  land  in  common  ? — Some  villages  are  in  common,  although  they  are 
now  subdividing  those  villages  held  by  leases  in  common.  They  are  subdividing  them 
themselves. 

f rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  district  ? — The  description  of  land  is 

feeding  land,  and  rocky  land,  and  they  are  generally  united,  so  that  I think  for  every  tillage 
aci’e  tuj-y  have  they  pay  in  general  from  £l  12s.  to  £l  18s. 

10.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  government  valua- 

i i' — * ^ave  made  inquiries,  and  I have  seen  that  the  government  valuation  is  always  less. 

11.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  less  than  the  rent? — I do  not  know  any  thing  about  the 
poor  law  valuation,  so  far  as  it  has  gone. 
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12.  How  are  lands  let ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — I may  say  more  bv  «„ 

than  any  thing  else.  yauctlon 

13.  How  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  from  a defaulting  tenant ; is  it  by  distress 
notice  of  ejectment  ? — Sometimes  by  distress,  but  latterly  by  notice  of  ejectment.  °f  a 

14.  How  soon  is  it  demanded  after  it  is  due  ? — In  general,  latterly,  the  rent  is  half 
year  due  before  it  is  demanded  on  some  estates.  On  other  estates,  they  do  not  go  so  In  ° 

1 5.  Is  it  usual  for  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  bill  ? — Sometimes  by  bill.  n2' 

16.  Is  the  bill  passed  at  a time  previous  to  the  period  when  the  rent  would  be  usuall 
paid  in  cash  ? — It  is  sometimes ; and  in  some  cases  the  agents  themselves  do  not  char  ^ 
a discount  for  the  bill  nor  the  stamp.  I have  l^eard  that  from  one  person. 

17.  Is  that  the  general  practice  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

18.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  local  usurers  for  his  rent  ? — I do  not  know  that  ther 

is  any  usurer,  so  far  as  the  parish  is  concerned ; but  whenever  they  pass  a bill  into  the  office 
the  general  modus  is  to  pay  for  the  discount,  and  pay  for  the  stamp  also.  ’ 

1 9 . D o they  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  in  the  district  ? — A great  part  of  the  land  is  held  at  -will. 

20.  Is  the  land  in  your  district  the  property  of  absentees  or  residents  ? — Absentees  • ye 
have  no  resident  landlord. 

21.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  get  leases? — In  general  they  are. 

22.  At  their  present  rents  ? — When  there  is  a scarcity  of  land,  of  course,  they  promise 
any  rent  for  it ; but  the  way  they  levy  the  rent  does  not  afford  them  anything  but  potatoes 
to  live  upon. 

23.  Have  any  improvements  been  made  in  your  parish,  by  the  tenant  or  by  the  landlord 
or  both,  in  the  way  of  improving  the  land  ? — Except  in  the  way  of  improving  it  for  culti- 
vation, I do  not  know  of  any,  except  one  middleman,  Mr.  Elwood,  who  has  made  improve- 
ments, and  assists  his  tenants  and  gives  work  to  them.  He  is  a very  independent  landlord 
though  a middleman.  He  is  the  best  one  that  I know. 

24.  In  what  way  does  he  assist  the  tenants  to  improve  the  land  ; does  he  point  out  to 
them  the  particular  mode  of  draining  ? — He  sows  green  crops  on  his  own  land.  There  is  no 
draining.  The  only  improvement  in  the  district  is  clearing  the  stones.  He  lets  his  land  at 
a fair  valuation,  and  gives  them  constant  employment.  He  also  gives  them,  when  there  is 
a failure  in  the  potato  crop,  provisions,  if  he  has  them  to  spare;  if  not,  he  gives  them  money 
to  buy  provisions,  and  lets  them  pay  him  at  their  own  convenience,  or  pay  him  in  vrork. 
He  is  only  a middleman,  and  not  a proprietor. 

25.  Has  the  system  of  subletting  been  carried  on  much  in  the  district? — I do  not  know 
that  it  has,  except  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  father  of  a family  to  provide  for  his  chil- 
dren. They  have  no  other  means  to  afford  them  a livelihood. 

26.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  many  small  farms  to  make  one  large  farm  ?— 
Not  since  I have  been  there. 

27.  In  what  condition  are  the  small  tenantry  in  that  parish  ? — In  a very  bad  condition. 

28.  Is  there  any  labouring  class  below  them  ? — There  may  bo  some  few  cases  of  farmers 
of  200  or  300  acres  of  land  who  have  a few  cottiers. 

29.  What  is  their  condition,  compared  to  those  who  hold  small  farms  ? — The  condition 
of  some  of  them  is  worse  than  any  common  beggar. 

30.  Taking  the  class  of  small  farmers,  holding  three  acres,  have  they  generally  bedsteads, 
or  do  they  sleep  upon  the  ground  ? — I believe  many  of  them  sleep  upon  the  ground. 

31.  Have  they  bed-clothes  or  blankets  ? — I have  often  been  obliged  to  visit  some  of  them 
on  duty,  to  administer  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  church  to  them,  in  the  very  clothes  they 
worked  in. 

32.  What  is  their  general  diet  ? — Potatoes ; some  few  have  a little  milk.  The  generality 
of  them  have,  a portion  of  the  year,  milk  from  sheep  ; and  some  of  them  that  are  holding  ten 
acres  of  land,  may  have  a chance  of  the  milk  of  a cow. 

33.  Is  there  much  difference,  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  people  and  their  house 
comforts,  botween  those  who  hold  ten  acres  and  those  who  hold  three? — I have  known 
those  who  held  eighteen  acres  and  not  have  a milk  cow  for  three  years.  I know  their  diet, 
and  I believe  they  are  the  worst  fed  and  worst  clad  people  I have  ever  known. 

34. ^  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I think  the  non-residence  of  the  proprietors  is 
principally  the  cause.  They  are  persons  well  able  to  work,  though  they  only  get  6d.  a day. 
I see  many  looking  for  work  in  the  gentlemen’s  demesnes,  which  is  an  object  of  ambition, 
very  much ; and  even  in  the  hurried  times  they  come  and  look  for  it,  and  often  do  not  get  it 

35.  Where  they  are  the  worst  fed  and  the  worst  clothed,  there  is  not  a resident  gentle- 
man in  the  country  ?-iThere  is  not. 

36.  In  what  manner  are  the  estates  of  absentee  proprietors  managed  ? — By  agents. 

37.  Are  they  well  managed,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  the  agents  are  well  disposed  to 
manage  them  properly,  so  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  them.  In  many  cases  I have  spoken 
to  them  myself. 

38.  In  the  cases  where  the  tenantry  are  wholly  in  want  of  provisions,  what  does  the 
agent  of  the  absentee  proprietor  do  in  that  case  ? — On  one  occasion  I had  to  go  to  him 
myself,  and  he  supplied  them  with  meal.  It  was  at  my  suggestion  he  did  so  ; but  he  told 
me  at  that  time  that  it  was  out  of  his  own  pocket  he  was  doing  this.  I applied  to  the 
landlord,  and  he  did  not  answer  my  letter. 

39.  Do  you  know  whether  the  tenants  paid  for  that  meal  ? — I know  some  of  them  did. 
Meal  was  selling  at  that  time  at  14s.,  and  there  was  a gentleman  in  the  town,  a miller,  Mr- 

air,  he  was  charging  £l  for  meal : they  came  in  here,  showing  the  distress  that  prevailed 
at  the  tune,  and  they  had  no  objection  to  take  it.  They  would  have  paid  f 1 6s.  or  £i  Im- 
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40.  Do  you  mean  that  they  promised  to  pay  £l  ? — Yes. 

41.  They  got  time  to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

42!  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Mr.  Cromie,  a laud  agent,  in  that  district,  acting  in  the  same 
manner,  selling  meal  to  the  tenants  ? — When  I heard  this,  I think  it  was  in  June,  I went 
to  Mr.  Cromie  and  told  him  that  it  would  he  much  better  to  sell  meal  to  the  tenantry,  and 
he  told  me  he  would ; and  I heard  that  he  gave  out  to  those  able  to  pay  meal  at  18s.,  and 
his  clerk  told  me  I could  have  two  tons  of  meal  to  distribute  in  charity.  I said  I would 
not ; I said  I will  recommend  you  the  objects  of  charity,  those  who  have  not  any  crops 
growing,  and  I stood  by  to  point  them  out.  It  was  mentioned  by  the  people  at  the  time 
§ they  had  not  a sufficient  supply  for  them,  it  would  be  only  calling  them  together  to 
witness  their  wants. 

43.  How  soon  after  they  received  the  meal  were  the  people  to  pay  the  18*.  ? — A great 
deal  of  it  is  due  still,  so  I understand. 

44.  How  soon  was  it  understood  they  were  to  pay  ? — It  was  in  six  months.  I think  very 
little  of  it  was  paid  in  twelve  months  after.  As  far  as  that  goes,  they  got  plenty  of  time. 

45.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  persons  being  processed  for  that  meal  ? — They  were. 

46.  Were  any  persons  put  into  prison  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  pay  the  amount 
of  the  decree  and  costs  ? — I am  not  aware  that  they  were.  I know  that  some  I have  seen 
sent  to  gaol  in  that  way  were  for  arrears  of  rent. 

47.  When  a tenant  is  ejected  out  of  his  land  in  an  estate,  is  it  usual  for  the  bailiff  ox- 
agent  to  take  fees  or  gratuities  from  the  persons  who  may  obtain  the  land  ? — It  is  commonly 
talked  of,  but  I could  not  say  how  it  is.  These  private  contracts  are  rather  what  we  call 
masonic  work,  than  any  thing  else.  Any  thing  between  the  proposer  and  the  driver  they 
do  not  like  to  have  divulged. 

48.  Are  the  Messrs.  Cromie  in  the  habit  of  selling  meal  to  the  tenants  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  it,  except  in  the  case  when  I called  upon  them. 

49.  Do  they  provide  them  with  flax-seed,  and  other  seeds,  in  that  way  ? — The  two  drivers 
they  have  used  to  give  out  flax-seed  from  Messrs.  Cromie.  They  sold  it  out  to  the  tenantry 
and  others  hi  the  neighbourhood  who  called  for  it. 

50.  What  did  they  charge  for  it ; did  they  charge  a higher  rate  than  the  market  price  ? — 
They  gave  twelve  months’  time,  I am  told,  and  they  charged  double  rate. 

51.  Have  they  any  other  dealings  with  the  tenantry  in  that  way? — I am  not  aware  that 
they  have. 

52.  How  is  the  driver  paid  on  that  property  ? — He  is  paid  by  the  agent. 

53.  Does  he  receive  any  thing  from  the  tenants  when  he  distrains  their  cattle  ? — I am 
told  not. 


54.  Is  it  usual  for  the  tenant  to  give  a bribe  to  the  drivers  not  to  seize  his  cattle  at  a 
particular  time,  or  when  they  have  seized  them  to  return  them  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

55.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  the  pound  keeper  upon  the  estate,  or  an  annual  payment  ? — 
The  pound  keeper  is  paid  by  the  people  either  a hart  of  oats,  or  Is.  in  money  for  each 
house.  Some  of  them  have  not  oats,  and  he  takes  potatoes  from  them. 

56.  Do  you  know  how  they  manage  about  the  quit  rent ; is  that  paid  by  the  tenant  or 
the  landlord  ? — I am  told  it  is  paid  by  the  tenant. 

57.  Are  you  enabled  to  say  whether  the  tenants  ever  ask  the  agent  to  pay  it? — I havo 
seen  some  of  the  tenants  driven  for  it. 

58.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  them  asked  the  agent  to  pay  it,  or  mado  a demand  to 
be  allowed,  for  it  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that ; but  I heard  some  of  them  say  they  were 
driven  for  three  years’  quit  rent  at  once. 

59.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  upon  the  subject  of  this  inquiry? — I 
tlimk  that  the  principal  grievance  that  the  people  complain  of  latterly  is  the  poor  rate. 

60.  What  is  the  grievance  they  complain  of  in  reference  to  that  ? — They  have  the  greatest 
objection  to  pay  it  in  any  shape  : if  it  was  only  a halfpenny  they  would  have  an  objection 
to  it.  They  see  it  has  not  diminished  the  beggary  at  all. 

61.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  more  reconciled  to  the  operation  of  the  law  if  mendi- 
cancy were  prevented  by  law  ? — So  far  as  I myself  am  individually  concerned,  I would  like 
to  see  it  prevented,  because  I see  those  poor  persons  infected  with  sickness,  after  they 
recover  move  about  to  some  strange  places,  and  are  sheltered  there,  and  infect  the  places 
tnat  give  them  lodgings.  I believe  the  people  have  a greater  aversion  to  the  poor  law 

mi  any  other  law  I have  known.  The  people  have  also  objected  to,  paying  the  tithe  rent ; 
aiL  f®  to  the  lands  that  are  not  leased,  they  think  that  if  they  do  not  pay  the  tithe  they 
wffi  be  turned  out. 


certainty7  comI>^aan  very  much  of  the  burdens  put  upon  the  land  generally  ? — Yes,  they  do, 


[ The  witness  withdrew.  ] 


Thomas  JSllwood,  esq.,  sworn  and  oxaminod. 

!•  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Cong,  near  this  place,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
o’  y°u  a landed  proprietor? — Yes,  I am,  and  a magistrate  of  the  county. 

4 WP7*^1  any  land? — Yes,  about  400  Irish  acres. 

c r at  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  parish  of  Cong. 

6 sPeaMjl.S’ ™ that  tillage  iand?— Yes. 

it  is  i 1X16  ^tate  agriculture  improving,  and  in  what  particulars,  in  the  district  ? — I think 
imprcvmg.  They  till  them  land  much  better  than  they  did.  They  seem  to  see  the 
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advantage  of  manure,  ancl  keeping  tlieir  crops  clean,  and  getting  good  seed : they  pay  m 
attention  to  that  than  they  used.  ^ ore 

7.  What  are  the  manmes  principally  in  use? — Farm-yard  manure  and  lime:  latterl 

they  are  using  quantities  of  lime.  h 

8.  Do  they  burn  the  land  much  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

9.  Are  there  farming  societies  in  the  district  ? — We  have  one  for  the  union  in  which  the 
parish  is. 

10.  Has  it  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  produce  any  effect?— Yes,  it  has  been 
productive  of  great  benefit. 

11.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — From  four  to  fifteen  acres,  in  niv 

district.  ’ ^ 

12.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  ? — Potatoes,  and  then  wheat  and  oats.  Thev 

take  as  many  crops  off  the  land  as  they  can.  ^ 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy  ? — A great  many  in  common. 

14.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  system? — Very  had ; there  is  no  worse : it  renders  them 
careless.  They  are  always  at  law  with  one  another  and  quarrelling. 

15.  Have  there  been  any  attempts  made  to  separate  those  holdings? — Yes;  wherever 
the  landlords  can  do  it,  they  endeavour  to  stripe  it. 

16.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  that?— Yes,  it  is  very  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  it  is 
for  their  advantage ; hut  I know  some  who  have  been  striped  in  that  way,  and  after  a year 
or  two  they  are  well  satisfied.  "Whenever  a man  has  a piece  of  land  to  himself,  he  takes  an 
interest  in  cultivating  it. 

17.  In  what  maimer  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district  ? — By  proposal. 

18.  Is  it  usual  for  the  landlords  to  accept  the  highest  bidder  ? — Not  in  every  case. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — From  £l  5s.  to  £l  6s. ; some  as  low 
as  18s. 

20.  What  is  the  produce  you  would  expect  from  that  Land,  tilled  as  it  ought  to  be?— 
About  fifteen  cwt.  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 

21.  What  quantity  of  oats  ? — About  a ton.  There  is  very  little  oats  in  my  distinct;  it  is 
chiefly  wheat. 

22.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ? — That  varies  so  much,  I cannot  say. 

23.  What  proportion  should  you  say  the  usual  letting  value  in  the  district  bears  to  tie 
poor  law  or  government  valuations  ? — The  rent  is  about  one-third  higher  than  the  govern- 
ment valuation,  and  one-fifth  more  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 

24.  Do  the  tenants,  in  general,  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  mid- 
dlemen ? — Under  both. 

25.  What  class  of  tenants  are  best  off  ? — They  are  pretty  much  the  same.  They  are 
decidedly  the  best  off  when  the  landlord  is  resident. 

26.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts? — Yes,  one  near  me. 

27.  What  is  the  condition  of  tho  tenantry  on  it? — They  are  very  comfortable,  on  flat 
estate. 

28.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Generally,  half  and  half. 

29.  Do  you  perceive  that  the  holding  at  will  has  any  effect  upon  the  condition  of  their 
farms,  or  the  improvement  of  them  ? — I know  that  it  has.  The  tenants  that  have  a lease 
are  much  better  off ; they  take  more  interest  in  the  land. 

30.  Has  it  any  effect  upon  the  subdivision  of  their  farms  ? — I do  not  know  the  effect  it 
has  upon  that.  They  always  subdivide  if  they  are  allowed. 

3 1 . Is  there  any  system  by  which  a portion  of  the  expense  of  permanent  improvements 
is  paid  by  the  landlord  in  the  district? — No,  there  is  not. 

32.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  to  any  extent  in  the  district  ? — No, 
not  any. 

33.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  fanners  get- 
ting richer  in  the  world  ? — There  are  very  few  of  that  class  in  my  neighbourhood. 

34.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

35.  Have  you  a class  of  labourers  distinguished  from  the  small  tenantry  ? — No.  Where 
any  gentleman  resides,  there  are' some  labourers ; but  no  regular  class. 

36.  Does  the  con-acre  prevail  ? — Yes. 

37.  What  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  it? — From  five  to  seven  guineas  in  that  district: 
seven  guineas  is  the  outside. 

38.  Can  employment  be  obtained  for  the  small  class  of  farmers  or  labourers,  and  at  what 
rate  of  wages  ?— There  is  no  employment,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
gentleman’s  residence.  Any  gentleman  who  gives  them  constant  employment  pays  6a.  a 
day.  If  you  give  him  occasional  employment,  you  pay  him  8 d. ; and  in  the  hurried  season, 
in  the  harvest,  we  pay  them  10c?. 

39.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  not  any. 

40.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  'of  the  estates  of  different  classes^  of  pr°- 

prietors ; for  instance,  are  the  large  estates  better  managed  than  the  small?- — h°;  1 0 
not  know  of  any  difference.  , 

41.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — It  varies.  We  are  un  ® 
the  old  system  here  still.  There  are  some  lands  that  pay  no  county  cess  at  all ; bu  up 
the  acreable  rent  it  is  about  one-tenth  or  one-twelfth. 

42.  Have  you  any  agriculturist  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

43.  How  long  has  he  been  engaged  ?— Two  years.  ' • a 

44.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  people  have  been  willing  to  ree 
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his  instructions? — Yes,  and  most  anxious  to  get  him,  particularly  near  Claremorris  and 
Hollvmouut.  In  one  district,  last  year,  the  people  drained  120  acres  themselves. 

45.  What  class  of  farmers  may  they  have  been  ? — All  small  farmers,  every  one  of  them. 
Thev  are  most  anxious,  and  it  is  as  much  as  the  agriculturist  can  do  to  attend  to  them. 

46.  What  is  the  arrangement  between  the  farming  society  and  the  agriculturist,  as  to 
the  instructions  he  is  to  give  ? — Any  gentleman  who  subscribes  to  that  society  has  a right 
to  his  services,  to  attend  upon  his  tenants  and  go  upon  the  lands. 

47.  Are  the  parties  who  have  drained  the  120  acres  the  tenants  of  a subscriber? — Yes. 

48.  Can  you  state  whether  applications  have  been  made  to  him  to  instruct  farmers  who 
are  not  tenants  to  a subscriber  of  the  society  ?— Yes. 

49.  Were  any  applications  made  to  those  landlords  to  subscribe  ? — I believe  there  were. 

50.  Have  they  become  subscribers  ?— I believe  not.  Several  gentlemen  have  even  with- 
drawn in  the  last  year,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

51.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  upon  what  ground ; have  they  given  any  reason  ? — 
Yes ; it  was  from  being  connected  with  the  poor  law  union, — this  being  the  boundary  of 
our  district.  There  was  no  other  connexion  in  the  world ; it  merely  defined  the  districts. 

52.  What  entitles  the  subscriber  to  demand  the  agriculturist  to  instruct  his  tenants  ? 

Anv  sum.  We  make  no  distinction ; we  throw  as  few  obstacles  as  possible  in  the  way. 

53.  Does  a subscription  by  a tenant  entitle  him  to  receive  instruction? — Yes. 

54.  To  what  amount  ? — Five  shillings  is  the  lowest  we  have  taken. 

55.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  subscriptions  ? — Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

56.  Where  did  the  agriculturist  come  from  ? — From  Scotland. 

57.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  as  to  any  improvements  you  can  recom- 
mend ? — The  only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me  is — and  I think  it  would  be  of  great  service 
to  the  poor,  and  to  the  peace  of  the  country, — if  the  landlord  were  made  to  pay  the  poor 
rate  and  public  cess,  for  there  are  so  many  masters  over  the  poor  law  that  it  is  felt  as  a great 
grievance. 

58.  Even  supposing  the  tenant  were  ultimately  to  pay  the  same  amount,  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  him  if  the  landlord  paid  it  at  first  ? — Yes.  There  would  be  no  interference 
by  any  one  but  the  landlord,  and  but  two  pay-days  in  the  years;  whereas,  now  when  they 
have  paid  the  rent,  and  the  quit  rent,  others  come  round,  and  they  have  to  pay  the  poor 
rate  collector,  and  the  cess  collector,  and  those  persons  may  call  at  a most  inconvenient 
period ; whereas,  if  they  knew  the  two  days  they  had  to  pay,  they  would  be  provided  for 
them. 

59.  Have  you  heard  that  mentioned  by  the  poor  people  themselves  ?— Yes.  I know  a 
property  where  it  has  been  carried  out : the  landlord  pays  all  the  taxes,  and  the  tenants 
consider  it  the  greatest  advantage. 

60.  Do  the  tenants  repay  the  landlord  with  their  rents  honestly,  the  sum  he  has  paid  for 

61.  Without  complaint,  or  dissatisfaction  ? — I will  not  say  without  complaint,  but  without 
more  complaint  than  he  gets  the  rent  from  them  with. 

62.  Did  the  tenants  who  drained  the  120  acres  derive  any  assistance  from  the  landlord  ? — 
He  gave  them  premiums,  but  did  not  pay  any  portion  of  the  expense.  If  we  could  get 
government  to  give  us  any  thing  in  aid  of  our  agricultural  society,  it  would  be  a great 
benefit;  upon  the  principle  of  the  dispensaries, — wherever  there  was  £100  subscribed, 
the  government  gave  another  £100. 

63.  What  should  you  think  of  its  being  imposed  as  a cess  upon  the  county  ? — I do  not 
know  how  that  would  he ; parties  would  not  like  to  be  taxed  for  another  locality  than  where 
they  resided.  I think  the  landlord  should  pay  for  draining  where  there  are  tenants-at-will 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Robert  Bowen,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Graham,  near  Hollymount,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county? — Yes. 

3.  Do  you  reside  upon  your  own  land? — I have  been  all  my  life  resident  in  this  country. 

4.  You  are  a landed  proprietor? — Yes,  I have  some.  What  I live  upon  is  leasehold. 

5.  Do  you  occupy  much  land? — Yes ; about  600  acres. 

_•  j9  the  district  principally  tillage  land  ? — No  ; there  is  a great  deal  of  grass. 

'•  agriculture  in  the  district  improving,  including  the  lower  class  of  people? — Im- 
provement is  just  in  its  infaucy ; there  are  very  few  indeed  who  have  commenced  the 
improved  system  of  agriculture. 

graz'  ^ l^q  principally  a tillage  district  ? — There  are  some  very  large  tracts  of 

tn  ^e.  Sraz^no  farms  increasing  ? — No  ; I should  say  they  were  diminishing,  owing 
, ne  ^xcessive  population  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

. ‘ ~e  there  many  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy  ? — None  of  the  grazing  farms. 

19  m iuany  tillage  holdings  in  common? — Yes. 
wret  b 4 at  ^ condition  of  the  people  inhabiting  those  ? — Most  wretched.  The 
13  WK688-0^  some  those  viUages  would  quite  surpass  any  thing  you  can  imagine, 

rf  1 Vs  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — There  is  a good  deal 
14%  ^ ?oes  at_32s.  6d.  to  35s.  the  Irish  acre, 

hold  ’ 3 PnnciPally  tillage  or  grazing  land  ? — Grazing  land,  which  brings  a high  rent.  I 
1 5 a ST^flng  larm  at  present,  for  which  I pay  £2  2s.  the  Irish  acre. 

- « is  that  held  on  lease,  or  at  will  ? — At  present  it  is  at  will* 


1st  August,  1844. 

489. 

Thos.  Ellwood,  esq. 


490, 

Robert  Bowen,  esq. 
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3 at  August,  1844. 

490. 

Robert  Bowen,  esq. 


16.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  in  your  neighbourhood  hear  to  the 

law  or  to  the  government  valuations? — I should  say  that  the  government  valuation  is  ab^ 
one-third  under  the  letting  value.  out 

17.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — It  averages  one-foortl, 
under  it ; but  the  poor  law  valuation  is  so  loosely  done  that  it  is  very  little  deserving! of 
reliance. 

18.  Within  what  time  is  the  rent  usually  demanded? — I have  known  it  demanded tw 

months  after  it  became  due  ; and  in  other  places  they  collect  it  once  a year,  when  the  cron 
comes  in.  ** 

19.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?_Generallr 
when  they  cannot  be  made  to  pay,  they  are  served  with  an  ejectment,  and  turned  out 

20.  Do  they  first  distrain  ? — Yes,  they  do,  as  far  as  they  can ; with  those  very  small 

tenants  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  distrain : there  are  some  that  have  so  small  a holdW 
as  a rood  of  ground.  ^ 

21.  Do  those  tenants  depend  much. upon  local  usurers  in  the  payment  of  their  rent?— 
Not  much,  though  they  do  in  some  instances,  but  not  generally  speaking. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  with  which  you  are  acquainted  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill0-. 
Yes. 

23.  What  is  that  system? — I have  known  bills  taken  from  tenants  for  the  rent,  for  I 
believe,  the  purpose  more  than  any  thing  else  of  getting  the  interest  upon  it  added  to  tie 
amount  of  the  rent. 

24.  At  what  time  is  that  bill  passed — when  the  rent  is  due,  or  when  they  are  usually  in 
the  habit  of  paying  ? — I have  known  the  rent  due  the  1st  of  May,  and  bills  passed  for  it  on 
the  10th  of  Juno  following. 

25.  What  amount  of  interest  have  you  known  charged  ? — I have  known  it  upwards  of 
nine  per  cent. ; that  was  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  the  rent  for  commission,  which  the 
National  Bank  charges  generally,  amounting  altogether  to  nine  per  cent. 

26.  Do  you  mean  that  the  hills  were  placed  in  the  hank  to  the  credit  of  the  party  who 
accepted  them  ? — I cannot  say  whether  they  were  placed  in  the  bank,  hut  the  party  passes 
them  for  the  amount  of  the  rent,  with  the  nine  per  cent,  added  to  the  amount  of  the  rent. 

27.  On  the  other  estates  in  the  county,  where  bills  are  not  taken,  is  it  usual  to  demand 
the  rent  so  soon  after  it  becomes  due? — No,  not  usually. 

28.  On  that  estate  was  it  usual  to  demand  it  as  early  as  the  10th  of  June?— I never 
knew  it  till  within  the  last  few  years. 

29.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — They  are  very  often 
given  on  account,  even  when  the  payment  is  made  up  to  the  day. 

30.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men ? — Yes,  a great  many. 

31.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under  them? — Most  wretched,  in  many 
instances. 

32.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  district? — Yes. 

33.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  them  ? — Very  wretched,  indeed ; in  a 
worse  state  almost  than  any  others. 

34.  What  is  the  cause  of  that,  in  your  opinion  ? — The  want  of  a resident  landlord,  or 
some  one  to  look  after  the  receiver  appointed  by  the  court. 

35.  Are  not  the  receivers  obliged  to  attend  ? — Yes ; hut  I conceive  their  duty  is  merely 
to  receive  the  rent,  and  they  do  not  look  after  the  interests  of  the  tenants. 

36.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have  a person  to  correct  the  bad 
practices  that  arise  under  the  court  of  chancery  ? — Yes,  in  many  instances. 

37.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will. 

38.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  obtain  leases  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

39.  Even  at  their  present  rents  ?■ — I think  so. 

40.  Is  the  holding  at  wnll  advantageous  to  the  tenant  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms . — 
I think  that  the  farms  would  improve  very  much,  and  the  tenantry  be  satisfied,  were  each 
tenant  to  have  a separate  holding  ; but  where  they  hold  in  common  they  do  not  do  so. 

41.  Is  there  any  system  followed  by  any  of  the  landlords  in  your  district  of  assisting  the 
tenants  hi  permanent  improvements,  either  of  their  houses  or  farms  ?— I may  say  none. 
One  gentleman,  at  Hollymount,  has  commenced  the  system  of  laying  out  some  money  tor 
his  tenants,  and  charging  them  the  interest  of  the  money  laid  out ; but  it  is  quite  a new 
thing.  One  of  the  most  ruinous  tilings  to  the  tenantry  is  the  system  of  some  agents  o 
giving  out  different  articles,  oats,  and  meal,  and  flax-seed,  and  other  things,  and  giving  the® 
twelve  months’  time,  and  charging  exorbitant  prices ; and  when  they  come  in  to  pay  e 
rent  the  first,  thing  stopped  out  of  it  is  the  price  of  the  meal  or  oats. 

42.  Is  that  at  all  a general  practice  ? — Yes,  it  is,  among  a great  number. 

43.  Are  you  aware  of  the  profit  upon  the  market  price  that  is  charged?-— I have  'no 
them  charge  more  than  double. 

44.  Is  it  usual  to  advance  the  oatmeal  every  season,  or  in  times  of  extraordinary  distress . 
The  oatmeal  is  in  times  of  distress ; hut  the  flax-seed  is  occasionally  given  out  every  ye 

45.  Are  any  other  articles  given  out  in  that  way? — Yes,  wool  and  other  things. 

46.  Is  seed  generally  given  out  in  that  way  ?— Yes.  , . 

47.  Do  you  know  what  the  fees  are  on  driving  or  enforcing  rent— the  fees  11 
tenantry  pay  ?— I believe  there  is  nothing  that  they  legally  should  pay,  hut  they  ^ 
play  an  immensity  to  the  persons  employed  as  drivers ; and  they  suffer  from  tha 
country  more  than  any  thing  else — the  drivers  and  the  under-bailiffs. 
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48  At  what  time  does  the  driver  receive  it — when  he  makes  the  distress  ? — He  goes  to 
make  the  distress,  and  receives  2s.  6d.  or  5s.  for  giving  time  to  the  parties.  They  may  not 
have  more  than  a month. 

' 49  Is  it  a common  practice  for  the  bailiffs  and  drivers  to  levy  these  sums,  so  as  to  make 
an  income  from  it  ?— Yes  ; and  they  live  very  comfortably. 

50.  Have  you  known  any  system  of  exacting  fees  upon  proposals  ? — Yes ; I have  known 
very  large  sums  paid  this  year  by  small  tenants  to  get  possession  of  land. 

51.  Paid  to  whom? — To  the  agent.  I have  known  it  on  Mr.  Dillon  Browne’s  property. 
He  has  been  letting  a large  tract  of  land,  alul  I have  known  as  high  as  £30  or  £40  paid  as 
a fine.  Several  of  the  parties  who  have  paid  it  told  me  so.  Fees  are  paid  to  the  agent*  on 

taking  the  land.  . .„  . „ „ , „ 

52.  Can  you  state  any  instances,  specifying  the  amount  of  the  fees  paid  to  the  agent,  and 
for  what  sized  farm  ? — I could  not  at  all  say.  It  entirely  depends  upon  the  capital  of  the 
poor  man  who  has  taken  the  farm.  If  he  has  much  money,  he  is  charged  more. 

* 53.  Are  those  fees  paid  equally,  whether  the  tenant  gets  a lease  or  not  ?— Yes;  I have 
known  them  pay  very  large  fees  without  getting  a lease.  By  fees,  I mean  a fine  paid  to 
the  agent  for  getting  possession,  and  getting  a preference.  Even  a holding  in  common,  I 
have  known  poor  people  pay  very  large  Bums  of  money  for  getting  possession  of  an  acre  or 
two  acres  of  ground.  I have  known  persons  to  get  possession  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and  to 
pay  another  £4.  One  man  spoke  to  me  within  the  last  two  hours.  He  says  he  purchased 
another  person’s  good-will  on  a farm  of  one  acre  for  which  he  paid  £3  an  acre,  and  £16  as 
a fine.  I put  him  the  question,  “Would  you  take  that  sum  and  give  it  up  ? ” “No,  I would 
not.”  It  is  astonishing  what  they  give  to  get  possession. 

54.  Do  you  suppose  that  these  exactions  by  the  agents  and  drivers  are  countenanced  by 
or  known  by  the  landlords  ? — I dare  say  they  are,  in  many  instances. 

55.  How  do  you  account  for  the  landlord  not  interfering  ? — They  are,  in  many  instances, 
afraid  to  interfere  with  the  agent,  as  they  are  in  his  power.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of 
the  best  tilings  that  could  be  done  in  this  country  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of 
letting  in  common,  which  is  still  practised,  and  leads  to  misery  beyond  description.  Those 
parties  who  have  taken  a farm  to  themselves  are  much  more  comfortable. 

[The  ivitness  withdrew .] 


* Copy  of  a Letter  from  Robert  Bowen,  esq.,  to  Captain  Kennedy,  Secretary  to  the  Land  Commission. 

**  Gralum,  Holli/iuount,  \Qlh  February,  1845. 

“ Sir, — It  appears  in  the  report  of  my  evidence  before  the  Land  Commission  at  Ballinrobe,  that 
I stated  * that  I was  aware  of  large  fines  having  been  paid  TO  THE  agent  on  Mr.  Dillon  Browne’s 
property.’ 

“ I now  beg  to  say  that  I must  have  been  misunderstood  ; as  it  is  a well  known  fact,  one  which  I 
am  myself  perfectly  cognisant  of,  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to  rule  in  the  agency  offices  of  Messrs. 
Clendining  and  Lambert  to  take  a fine,  when  letting  land,  under  any  circumstances. 

“ What  I did  state  was,  ‘ that  I knew  of  large  fines  having  been  paid  to  Mr.  Dillon  Browne  last 
year  by  tenants  taking  laud  from  him  at  Ballymartin,  part  of  his  property.’ 

“ I feel  that  it  is  duo  to  Messrs.  Clendining  and  Lambert  at  once  to  contradict  a report  which 
might  reflect  on  their  character  as  extensive  land  agents. — I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ Captain  J.  P.  Kennedy."  **  Robt.  Bowen. 


Clifden,  Friday,  2nd  August,  1844. 


General  Alexander  Thompson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Cushkillerv,  in  the  barony  of  Ballynahincli,  near  the  Killeries, 
in  the  county  of  Galway. 

2.  You  are  a magistrate  and  a landed  proprietor? — Yes. 

3.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  this  district  ? — About  nine  years. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  most  acquainted  ? — I know  the  barony  of 
Ballynahincli. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  ? — It  is  all  mountain,  and  small  tillage 
farms. 


6.  Is  it  unreclaimed  mountain  ? — The  greater  part  of  it. 

7.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments.— Certainly ; I have  tried  it  myself,  and  found  it  answer  remarkably  well.  I have  pota- 
toes this  year  I have  grown,  and  the  crop  at  least  promises  ten  tons  an  acre.  It  is  manured 
with  nothing  but  coral  sand  and  sea-weed.  Lime  is  the  best  tiling  to  apply  to  it  afterwards. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — Indeed,  I may 
it  is  improving,  but  very  slowly ; they  have  such  a system  of  subdividing,  that  really 

ey  do  not  improve  in  their  tillage  at  all : the  chief  tillage  is  potatoes. 

^ the. small  tenantry  making  any  advances  in  reclamation? — Some,  hut  very  little. 

10.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  you  have  reclaimed? — It  is  mountain  and  deep  bog. 

1.  In  how  many  years  will  you  repay  your  expenses  ? — I am  satisfied  I was  repaid  the 


*“•  ®ave  you  kept  any  regular  account  of  the  cost  of  the  reclamation? — Yes,  the  whole 
cost  of  the  acre  of  potatoes  that  I am  growing  this  year,  the  reclaiming,  enclosing,  open 
AaminS>  manuring,  and*  seeds,  and  every  thing  else,  is  about  £ 1 0.  I think  I will  have 
em  m for  £ll  io$.  .the  acre,  including  every  tiling. 

II.  3 0 


1st  August,  1844. 

490. 

Robert  Bowen,  esq.  ’ 

See  Mr.  A.  C.  Lam- 
bert's Evidence , 

/ZM*.  f/aj.y 


2nd  August,  1844. 

491. 

Gen.  A.  Thompson. 
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2 nd  Auffutt,  1844. 

491. 

Gen.  A.  Thompson. 


f:  13.  What  is  the  value  of  the  crop  ? — Ten  tons  an  acre,  at  3d.  a stone,  would  be  about  £20 

14.  Is  that  ground  so  reclaimed  as  not  to  become  bog  again  ? — I think,  in  this  count  ' 
generally,  it  does  not  return  to  bog  again  for  several  years. 

15.  Do  you  consider,  by  a proper  course  of  cultivation,  it  would  be  prevented  going  bach 
to  bog? — Yes,  breaking  it  up  every  fifth  or  sixth  year. 

16.  Is  the  district  of  which  you  have  spoken  chiefly  of  a quality  similar  to  that  you  have 
reclaimed? — Yes,  it  is. 

1 7.  To  what  extent,  in  point  of  acres,  have  you  reclaimed  since  you  came  to  reside  here?— 
I reclaimed  last  year  about  twenty  acres ; that  is  clay  ground,  more  than  bog.  This  year  I 
have  dug  and  put  coral  sand  on  twelve  acres.  I have  nine  of  it  under  potatoes,  and  the 
other  three  acres  under  rape,  but  I am  not  speaking  of  the  rape  as  a crop. 

18.  Speaking  from  your  experience  during  the  last  nine  years,  should  you  say  that  about 
£10  an  acre  would  be  about  the  expense  of  reclaiming  mountain  land  ? — Yes,  the  farther 
you  are  from  the  sea  the  dearer  it  is,  but  convenient  to  the  sea  you  can  always  reclaim  for 
£10  an  acre.  The  sea-weed  costs  me  about  £4  an  acre,  and  the  sea  sand  about  £2. 

19.  Is  the  sea  sand  much  used  by  the  people? — Yes,  now  it  is,  but  not  formerly;  ten 
years  ago  it  was  not. 

20.  Is  there  an  abundant  supply  along  the  coast? — Yes,  plenty  of  it.  There  is  a sand 
that  is  not  coral.  Coral  sand  is  not  so  plenty,  but  there  is  a fine  sand  that  has  a good  deal 
of  shells  in  it.  I had  it  tried  with  muriatic  acid,  and  twenty-six  parts  are  lime ; of  the  coral 
sand,  ninety  parts  out  of  100  are  lime. 

21.  How  is  the  district  of  which  you  have  spoken  situated  as  to  means  of  communication 
with  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — The  main  trunks  are  very  good,  but  there  are  a great 
many  branch  roads  wanted  that  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  people. 

22.  How  have  the  roads  been  principally  made  ? — Part  made  by  the  government,  and 
part  of  them  made  by  the  barony.  I got  a coast  road  leading  down  to  my  place  made.  I 
paid  one-fourth  myself,  the  county  paid  another  fourth,  and  the  government  half. 

23.  Latterly,  have  the  parties  paid  any  thing  towards  the  roads? — Yes,  they  have;  they 
will  not  get  any  thing  from  government  unless  they  do. 

24.  Do  you  find  that  the  cost  of  those  roads)  is  cheerfully  borne  by  the  cess-payers?— 
No,  I do  not  think  it  is,  for  the  poor  people  have  been  greatly  pressed  down  by  the  low 
price  of  the  potatoes  and  cattle. 

25.  To  whom  does  the  immediate  benefit  arise  from  those  roads  ? — To  every  one ; the 
tenant  cannot  go  through  the  bogs  with  his  crops  to  sell  without  roads  to  the  markets,  nor 
can  land  be  improved  or  reclaimed  without  roads.  I could  not  reclaim  an  inch  of  ground 
till  I got  a road.  made. 

26.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Upon  my  estate  there 
is  only  one  farm  held  in  common.  They  have  the  mountains  in  common ; the  farms  near  the 
shore  they  divide,  and  they  hold  the  mountain  in  common. 

27.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  tenants  holding  arable  land  in  common?— It 
is  a bad  plan,  they  seldom  or  ever  agree. 

28.  Are  there  any  means  among  the  people  themselves,  of  enforcing  a separation  when 
they  do  not  agree  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  are ; at  any  rate  they  do  not  wish  to  do  it, 
for  if  a man’s  daughter  marries,  they  go  and  subdivide  again. 

29.  Do  they  do  that  in  the  case  of  a tenancy-at-will? — Yes,  they  do.  Most  of  them  are 
tenants-at-will  in  this  country ; the  greatest  part  of  them  upon  my  estate  and  other  estates, 
are  principally  tenants-at-will — mine  are,  except  two  or  three.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
a description  of  people  who  have  no  capital  to  give  a lease  to. 

30.  Do  you  find  that  the  mode  of  holding  at  will  makes  any  difference  in  the  improvement 
of  their  farms  ? — Not  the  least ; because  where  there  arc  leases  upon  my  estates,  they  are 
the  worst  improved  farms  of  all : but  I do  not  change  them  as  long  as  they  pay  their  rent. 

31.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  general ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — Mine  is  by 
proposal,  and  it  is  generally  by  proposal.  I generally  get  the  lands  valued  myself,  and  then 
I take  proposals.  But  in  setting  the  bogs  or  mountain,  and  the  wild  districts,  I give  it  to 
them  so  many  years  free,  and  assist  them  to  build  houses. 

32.  Have  you  any  particular  system  you  follow  in  that  respect — any  scale  of  allowance  ? — 
Yes  ; I have  allowed  them  £5  to  build  houses,  and  allowed  them  the  first  three  years  free 
of  rent : then  I allow  them  for  making  all  the  drains,  and  all  the  fences  and  enclosures. 
Then  after  the  fourth  year  I charge  them  Is.  an  acre,  and  they  go  on  till  it  goes  to  10s., 
and  not  to  exceed  1 0s.  for  twenty-one  years.  I have  got  ten  families  under  that  system. 
I pay  those  tenants  the  full  price  for  making  the  drains. 

33.  In  improved  land,  what  proportion  do  you  allow  the  tenants? — One-half. 

34.  Is  the  population  in  the  reclaimed  parts  of  the  country  very  dense  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

35.  Is  there  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  that  population  to  improve  the  adjoining 
wastes  ? — No ; none  at  all.  They  would  sooner  do  any  thing  than  go  out  on  to  the  waste. 
I can  scarcely  induce  them  at  all.  Since  I have  commenced  reclaiming  it  myself,  seeing  i 
succeed  so  well,  they  will  be  easily  induced  to  go  out ; but  formerly  I had  1,000  acres  o 
reclaimable  land,  and  I could  not  get  a person  to  go  out  upon  it. 

36.  Have  there  been  any  famines  during  tbe  period  you  have  resided  here  ? — Yes ; two 

years  ago  there  was  a great  scarcity.  . . 

37.  What  was  that  caused  by  ? — There  was  a failure  in  the  potato  crop,  which  is  their 

chief  support  in  this  country ; and  the  herring  fishery  failed  also  , _ 

38.  Do  the  small  farmers  only  cultivate  potatoes  enough  to  feed  their  families,  under 
ordinary  circumstances? — Yes,  that  is  all ; and  sometimes  they  do  not  do  that.  They are 
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fond  of  subdividing,  that  their  holdings  will  not  support  the  number  of  people  that  creep 
them.  Their  object  is  to  make  the  rent  out  of  the  fishery,  and  to  support  the 


in  upon 


family  out  of  the  potatoes.  .........  , . ..  . , 

39  Has  the  quantity  of  corn  grown  in  the  district  increased  m the  nine  years  you  have 
been  here  “? — Yes.  . 

40.  Is  the  town  where  we  are  sitting  a town  of  export  to  any  extent  ? — i es,  it  exports 
come':  and  when  I came  to  the  country  they  did  not  export  any  : a few  years  before  that, 
there  was  no  oats  brought  into  it. 

41.  Is  it  a place  that  imports  to  any  extent  ? — Only  goods.  There  is  no  corn  imported 
into  the  place.  There  are  goods  for  the  shopkeepers. 

42.  Do  they  bring  them  direct? — Y es,  from  Liverpool.  This  town  has  improved  very  much. 

43.  Has  there  been  any  increase  to  the  revenue  of  the  country,  generally,  from  the  im- 
provements of  the  country,  by  opening  the  roads? — Yes;  the  opening  the  roads  has 
increased  the  revenue  of  the  district  wonderfully.  Before  the  roads  were  made,  there  was 
no  revenue  paid  at  all,  hardly,  and  now  it  is  upwards  of  £3,000  a year.  That  I cannot 
vouch  for,  but  I am  credibly  informed  of  it. 

44.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  per  acre  ? — There  is  very  little  set  by 
the  acre.  I think  Mr.  Blake’s  is  the  only  estate  set  by  the  acre,  and  that  is  set  at  30s.  the 
Irish  acre ; but  that  is  over  the  average  of  the  county  setting. 

45.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  more  usually  asked  for  ? — Not  till  there 
is  nearly  a year’s  rent  due  ; it  is  seldom  or  ever  asked  for  before. 

46.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Gene- 
rally" they  pay  so  much  up,  and  are  allowed  to  remain.  Their  cattle  are  driven,  and  then 
they  pay  what  they  can  : and  sometimes  when  the  fishery  comes  round,  then  they  are 
obliged  to  be  driven  again  : then  they  have  money,  generally,  and  pay  off.  Since  I have 
been  in  the  country  I have  not  lost  £10  by  defaulting  tenants.  T have  only  had  one  who 


ran  away  from  me. 

47.  Have  vou  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  ? — No ; except  making  more  roads,  1 
have  no  other  suggestions  to  make.  I think  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  people, 
as  the  land  cannot  be  reclaimed,  and  they  cannot  draw  their  produce  to  market  through 
bogs. 

48.  By  whom  do  you  propose  those  roads  should  be  paid  for? — I think  the  government 
ought  to  pay  a portion,  for  the  revenue  of  the  country  is  greatly  improved  by  it.  I think 
the  baronies  are  not  able  to  make  the  roads  that  are  wanted.  The  baronies  are  generally 
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General  Alexander  Thompson,  further  examined.  ( Subsequently  cm  extract  from  the  See  Rev.  William 
evidence  of  the  Rev.  William  Flannely  was  read  to  the  witness).  Flannely  i 

49.  Having  heard  the  statement  of  the  Reverend  William  Flannely,  in  reference  to  a /Jfo,  "!*/./ 

chapel  being  pulled  down  upon  your  property,  have  you  any  observations  you  wish  to  ' " ^ 

make  ? — With  respect  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  chapel,  there  were  only  the  walls  of  the 

chapel  standing  when  I got  possession  of  the  property,  and  only  the  walls  had  been  up  for 
many  years  before.  I wished  the  people  always  to  repair  the  chapel : they  refused  to 
repair  it,  and  they  went  and  built  a chapel  near  Tully,  for  which  they  made  my  tenants 
subscribe  2.?.  6 d.  a head,  when  their  own  chapel  could  have  been  repaired  for  6d.  a head. 

50.  Do  the  commissioners  understand  that  there  was  no  objection  on  your  part  to  that 
chapel  being  repaired  ? — No,  not  at  first,  for  I wanted  it  repaired  at  first.  I was  then  asked 
to  give  a site  for  a new  chapel,  for  that  was  not  a convenient  one  ; I said  I would,  and  that 
they  might  choose  a site  wherever  they  liked  along  the  new  line  of  road.  The  priest  wrote 
to  me  to  say,  that  there  was  no  convenient  site  there.  He  thought  I would  refuse,  for  he  had. 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  the  foundation  of  another  chapel  laid  about  200  yards  from  it.  I got 
up  a school  for  the  tenantry,  without  having  any  regard  to  their  creed  or  any  thing  else, 
but  for  the  tenants  generally.  The  priest  went  there  and  asked  if  the  Bible  was  read.  I 
did  not  care  any  thing  about  that;  but  he  found  out  all  the  Roman  Catholic  childrens 
names,  and  sent  them  all  away  from  the  school.  I met  him  in  the  town  of  Tully  after  that, 
and  asked  him,  “ Is  it  not  a hard  thing  to  prevent  the  children  from  being  educated  ? I do 
not  interfere  with  their  religion,  and  it  is  very  hard.”  “ Oh,”  said  he,  “ I will  get  a school- 
house  up  for  them.”  “ Where  are  you  going  to  have  the  school-house?”  ‘‘  Oh,”  said  he, 

“ I will  have  a school  at  Glashylan.”  “ If  you  have  a school  there  it  is  necessary  to  ask  my 
permission.”  “ No,  it  is  not ; I will  roof  the  old  chapel,  and  they  can  go  there.”  I said,  _“  It 
is  necessary  to  have  my  permission  for  that.”  “ Oh,  no,  it  is  not,  the  statute  of  limitations 
is  against  you.”  “ Oh,”  said  I,  “ if  you  go  upon  that  you  shall  not  roof  the  chapel ; I will 
show  you  that  the  statute  of  limitations  is  not  against  me.”  Said  he,  “ I will  have  it  roofed 
before  forty-eight  hours.”  Then  I said,  “ Before  forty-eight  hours  I will  have  every  stone 
thrown  down  and  so  I had,  as  I was  defied.  Then  they  wrote  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  to  the  government,  who  called  for  my  statement  of  the  facts.  They  went  first  and 
summoned  before  the  petty  sessions  the  men  who  had  thrown  down  the  walls — the  walls 
had  never  been  covered  since  I got  possession  of  the  property — and  I afterwards  wrote  to 
them  to  say,  that  if  they  had  any  proceedings  to  take,  they  must  take  them  in  a court  of  law. 

51.  When  did  this  take  place  ? — Four  or  five  years  ago.  Then,  to  frighten  me  they  col- 
lected an  immense  mob  of  people  about  a mile  from  my  house ; but  I did  not  mind  if  they 
had  collected  5,000.  Then  they  wanted  to  make  out  that  it  was  likely  to  cause  a breach  of 
1 e peace ; but  it  was  explained  that  there  was  no  breach  of  the  peace. 

^ f The  witness  withdrew.) 

Part  II.  L 3 0 2 
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The  Reverend  John  Griffin,  sworn  anil  examined. 

1.  You  are  parish  priest  of  Ballinaldll,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  of  the  island  of 
Boffin,  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes,  l am. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  the  district  ? — Close  upon  seventeen  years 

3.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — The  extent  is  twenty-six  miles,  com 
prising  a population  of  9,300,  consisting  principally  of  arable  and  mountain,  and  it  afford' 
opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements. 

4.  Have  any  improvements  been  made  ? — Yes,  a good  deal  by  reclaiming,  since  I came 
to  the  country. 

5.  By  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

• 6.  Do  they  receive  any  encouragement  from  the  landlords? — They  let  at  a low  rent  — 
say  5s.  an  acre  ; 7s.  6d.  or  10s.  the  mountain  part  of  it ; not  getting  manure  without  pay- 
ment. I may  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  payment  for  the  manure  is  very  inconsiderable" 

7.  What  is  the  manure  principally  used? — Sea-weed. 

8.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — About  six  acres 
upon  the  mainland,  and  about  two  and  a half  in  the  high  lands.  It  is  cultivated  by  the 
spade.  The  coni  crop  is  principally  oats : no  artificial  grasses,  and  no  house-feeding 
except  in  winter. 

9.  Has  the  improved  tillage  as  yet  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour?— None 
to  my  knowledge. 

1 0.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — By  private  contract. 

11.  Is  it  a gross  sum,  or  acreable  ? — Chiefly  by  the  acre. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  ? — In  Boffin  the  first  quality  in  some  cases,  1 
hear,  is  up  to  £2  10s.,  upon  the  mainland  £l  10s. ; the  second  quality  15s.;  the  third 
quality  5s.  This  is  applicable  to  Boffin  also. 

13.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — About  six  weeks. 

14.  Is  there  auy  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  ? — No,  not  that  I know  of. 

15.  Does  the  tenant  dopend  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers  ? — In  some  parts  of  my 

• parish  they  do  depend  upon  loan  funds,  and  usurers  also,  and  the  interest  is  very  high.  It 
is  carried  to  a considerable  extent,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  parish  in  this 
town.  It  is  usually  oppressive. 

16.  Who  are  the  persons  who  usually  lend  money,  and  give  articles  on  trust? — I do  not 
know  that  of  my  owrn  knowledge. 

See  Messrs,  a.  Sf  G.  17.  Is  it  usual  for  the  bailiff,  or  the  agent  of  the  estate,  to  be  the  person  giving  the 
Cl eml wing's  articles  on  trust  ? — Not  in  my  parish,  except  in  Boffin.  In  Boffin  the  under-agent  gives 

tntement  out  sails  and  materials  for  fishing,  and  charges  his  price ; and  when  the  fish  is  taken,  it  is 

App'.^  B.No.ie.  the  first  thing  ho  dedneto.  . . 

18.  Does  he  charge  an  exorbitant  price  ? — It  is  supposed  he  does. 

19.  Whose  property  is  the  island  of  Boffin? — Lord  Sligo’s;  it  was  Lord  Clanricarde’s. 
Lord  Sligo  is  the  nominal  proprietor ; he  receives  the  rent. 

20.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— By 
distress  and  auction. 

21.  Does  the  distress  frequently  proceed  to  a sale? — It  has  this  year  more  than  the  two 
or  three  years  previous. 

22.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day? — On  account, 
usually.  There  are  no  receipts  in  full  given, — received  so  much  on  account.  As  for  myself 
I get  a receipt  in  full — I insist  upon  it ; and  the  reason  why  is,  they  suppose  I am  better 
able  to  pay  than  others : poor  people  cannot  insist  upon  it. 

23.  Do  the  persons  who  pay  as  well  as  you  get  receipts  in  full? — On  account,  I understand. 

24.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  tho  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men in  the  district  ? — Under  the  proprietors. 

25.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — At  will  mostly  in  every  case,  withsome 
few  exceptions. 

26.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms  ?— I think  very  bad.  I think  if  a man  was  independent  of  his 
landlord,  and  had  a lease,  he  would  improve  his  land  much  better  than  if  he  held  at  the  will 
of  the  landlord,  especially  whore  there  is  no  equivalent  for  any  improvements  made. 

27.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  by  the  landlords  in  tho  district  for  improvements 
made  ? — I have  not  known  of  any  instance,  except  one,  for  a long  period.  . 

28.  What  was  that  one  ? — As  far  as  I understand,  the  nature  of  it  was  this  : — a man  too- 

a large  tract  of  land ; he  reclaimed  some,  and  not  being  able  to  meet  the  heavy  rent  with- 
out setting  it  out  in  con-acre ; and  the  landlord  prohibited  its  being  given  out  in  con-acre, 
it  being  adjoining  his  demesne.  Whether  that  was  a pretext  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
or  not,  I do  not  know ; but  he  ejected  the  tenant,  giving  him  a compensation  for  Ins  im- 
provements. That  is  the  only  instance  I have  heard  of.  . ,,  ■ 

29.  Do  they  give  them  any  assistance  towards  building  their  houses,  or  reclaiming  their 
land  ? — One  landlord  has  given  assistance  for  erecting  houses  in  my  district.  One  land  or 
out  of  seven. 

30.  Is  he  a resident  landlord  ? Yes. 

31.  Are  the  others  resident? — Only  one,  and  one  is  hei'e  occasionally. 

32.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  recognised  in  the  district  ? — By  good-will,  ui  < 
a man  having  possession.  I do  not  understand  the  word  good-will,  unless  it  is  this,  a 
being  in  possession  of  a farm,  and  having  a lease  of  twenty-one  years,  and  before  the  exp 
tion  of  it  he  goes  and  sets  it  over  to  another,  and  what  ho  receives  for  that  is  the  good-mu. 
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am  confining  myself  to  my  own  parish  in  my  district.  Suppose  a tenant  going  out  gets 
something  from  the  tenant  coming  in,  the  landlord  increases  the  rent  in  proportion  to  the 
cultivation  or  improvement  of  the  land  during  the  time  of  the  out-going  tenant. 

33.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district? — By  consolidation,  I 
understand  the  holdings  of  two  tenants  to  he  consolidated  into  one.  That  has  been  done 
recently,  in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  to  the  extent  of  £300  a year. 

34.  To  what  size  were  the  holdings  raised?— From  £2  1 Os.  up  to  £5,  generally.  Suppose 
the  rent  roll  of  the  estate  to  be  £600  before,  there  were  double  the  number  of  tenants  then 
to  what  there  are  now,  and  the  holdings  have  been  raised  from  £2  1 Os.  to  £o.  There  are 
only  half  the  number  of  tenants  upon  the  estate,  and  the  others  were  thrown  upon  the  world. 

35.  Do  you  know  how  many  have  been  thrown  upon  the  world?— About  200  families. 

36.  Did  they  receive  any  gratuity  on  the  new  arrangement  taking  place  ? — Allow  me  to 
explain  myself.  This  was  an  estate  held  under  the  courts  for  a long  time,  and  put  up  for 
sale,  and  purchased  by  a gentleman  ; and  in  order  to  secure  better  tenants,  or  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  poor  law  tax,  which  he  would  have  had  to  pay  had  they  remained  at  £2  10s., 
because  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  if  a person  was  under  £5  rent,  he  was  exempted  from 
the  poor  law,— whatever  his  motive  was,  I cannot  swear  to  that ; but  the  tenants  were 
displaced  to  the  amount  of  200. 

37.  What  absolutely  has  become  of  those  people ; have  they  emigrated,  or  removed  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  ? — They  have  gone  to  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  had  no 
means  to  emigrate. 

33.  Were  any  of  them  put  out  upon  the  waste  lauds  ? — That  gentleman  offered  waste 
lands.  Some  accepted  them,  and  others  did  not. 

39.  Do  you  know  on  what  terms? — On  very  moderate  terms. 

40.  How  was  the  selection  made  of  the  parties  that  remained  ? — There  was  a person 
who  acted  as  under-agent ; he  selected  the  most  opulent  in  liis  opinion,  and,  by  the  bye, 
charged  his  fee,  as  1 understand  (for  every  £5,  £l),  on  the  in-coming  tenant. 

41.  Do  you  mean  as  a gratuity  to  himself? — Yes,  as  I understand : I was  not  present  at 
the  transaction. 

42.  Can  you  state  whether  it  is  the  impression  among  the  people  that  that  would  be 
received  from  any  other  parties  than  those  who  were  declared  tenants  ? — I believe  not. 

43.  What  was  the  name  of  the  bailiff  -who  received  those  gratuities  on  letting  the 
farms? — Mr.  Smith. 

44.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Tt  is  prohibited  gene- 
rally, but  still  in  operation  with  a view  to  be  enabled  to  keep  the  holding,  as  the  principal 
tenant  is  not  enabled  to  pay  the  entire  rent  thereof.  I will  explain  myself.  Subletting  is 
practised  unknown  to  the  landlord,  I suppose ; or  he  connives  at  it,  if  he  knows  it  at  all. 
The  reason  I assign  why  subletting  is  practised  is,  that  a party  is  not  able  to  pay  his  £5 
rent,  and  is  obliged  to  take  an  under-tenant ; but  he  does  so  at  the  risk  of  being  turned  out. 

45.  What  was  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — 
Mr.  Graham. 

46.  Is  he  resident  ? — Partly.  He  has  a lodge  there,  and  comes  there  to  receive  his  rent. 
The  course  adopted  to  prevent  subdivision  is  to  threaten  ejectment.  The  effect  of  it  is  to 
increase  the  population,  as  well  as  to  increase  the  cultivation. 

47.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  do  you  consider  that  the  large  farmers 
are  improving  in  their  wordly  means  ? — There  are  no  large  farmers ; but  the  small  farmers 
are  very  poor,  generally. 

4S.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  small  farmers  ? — Yes. 

49.  What  is  their  condition  ? — Miserable. 

50.  Do  you  mean  by  “labourers”  persons  who  have  no  land? — They  are  persons  who 
hold  land  and  are  not  able  to  pay  for  it.  They  get  labour  to  pay  rent  in  some  instances. 

51.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  a person  can  subsist  by  agricul- 
ture ? — In  this  country,  where  there  are  such  facilities  for  manure,  and  for  fishery  when  it 
sets i m,  I think  a family  can  live  entirely  upon  two  or  three  pounds’  worth  of  laud,  or  three 
insh  acres  of  good  land.  At  the  same  time,  in  this  country  landlords  have  fined  persons 
who  took  running  weed — the  “ red  weed,”  as  it  is  called.  It  conies  hi  from  the  main  ocean. 

"M“S°es  ant^  a boat  load,  he  is  fined  desperately. 

52.  W herp  does  he  get  it  ? — Between  the  high  and  low  water  mark,  when  the  tide  is  out. 
it  is  a royalty,  in  my  opinion. 

o3.  Do  you  mean  that  it  belongs  to  the  Queen  ? — Yes,  and  that  she  can  give  it  to  any 
Pe5>1\VaUd  n0  ^an^orc^  has  a right  to  the  running  weed. 

• Heretofore  has  the  practice  been  for  the  person  holding  the  adjoining  farm  to  take 
ie  running  weed?— Heretofore,  and  at  present,  a person  who  lives  hi  the  village  or  in  the 
wniand  where  this  red  weed  comes  in,  was  and  is  at  liberty  to  take  as  much  of  it  as  he 
?_s  5 hut  auy  person  coming  from  another  estate  is  fined  for  talcing  it  away. 

I do'  * Part*es  fr°m  other  estates  ever  in  the  habit  of  talcing  it  off  those  lands  ? — 

not  fh°  l-\i  k ^hey  were  allowed : they  might  take  it  away  by  stealth  or  connivance.  I do 
5C  \VU-  “ey  landlord’s  authority  for  taking  it  away  at  any  time,  in  my  opinion 

• V hat  is  the  general  diet  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people  in  your  district  ? — Potatoes. 

‘ ‘ ave  they  milk  usually  with  them  ? — In  some  cases ; not  generally. 

m ' ,,  ave  they  in  them  houses,  generally,'  bedsteads  and  blankets,  those  who  hold  not 
thp  r iaf  t*Uree  acres  ? — They  have  bedsteads ; not  what  we  call  beds,  like  what  we  use  in 
50°W'S — ^eather  beds.  They  may  have  straw  aucl  blankets  miserably  filthy. 

V ith  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Boffin,  is  that  a description  of  their  con- 


2nd  .August,  1 844. 
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2nd  August,  1844.  dition  ? — They  have  fisli  and  potatoes ; and  on  the  mainland  they  have  fish  also  o 
~~  With  respect  to  Boffin,  I make  an  exception  as  to  their  bedding ; they  are  more 

R.V.  Mm  Griffin.  60;  H?J°  £!;ere  be“  “V  in  the  la8t  f?V  TO’  either  on  tie  island  or°™|f 

mainland  ? — The  year  before  last,  things  ran  very  high ; 6 d.  a stone  for  potatoes  wli  i 
people  were  in  a starving  condition.  In  the  year  1 832, 1 got  myself,  or  it  came  through  ^ 


principally,  potatoes  and  meal  to  the  amount  of  £3,000  into  the  parish  of  BallvnakiH^1 

61.  What  lias  been  the  cause  of  those  famines  that  have  occurred? A failure  ' 

potato  crop,  from  rainy  weather  and  storms,  and  want  of  manure.  ln  t"e 

62.  Is  it  the  case  that  the  people  do  not  usually  plant  potatoes  enough  to  guard 

such  casualties  ? — Generally  I do  not  think  they  do.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  they  c 8t 
also  upon  the  quantity  they  get  in  the  best  years.  ’ J Culate 

63.  You  have  stated  as  a cause  of  the  famines  that  the  people  planted  potatoes  calcul  K 

only  for  a. good  year ; have  they  land  enough  to  plant  potatoes  to  a greater  extent  if  a”® 
were  disposed  to  do  so  ? — Upon  my  word  1 think  they  have  ; and  it  is  very  easy  for  +h 
to  get  land,  but  it  requires  a great  deal  of  manure.  The  quality  of  the  land  is  vervhl? 
and  unless  they  have  more  facilities  for  manure  they  cannot  get  a crop.  ™ ad’ 

64.  Do  they  ever  break  any  new  land  ? — Frequently. 

65.  Is  the  capital  of  the  labouring  population  sufficient ; and  if  not,  where  do  they 
it  ? — They  have  no  capital  but  their  labour.  I speak  now  of  the  labourers  for  the  landlord 

66.  By  what  means  arc  the  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ?— The 

poorer  sort  generally  have  nothing  to  live  on  but  what  chance  and  Providence  throw  in 
their  way.  10 

67.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages?— I hare 
said  that  they  have  generally  land  with  their  cottages. 

68.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — There  is  no  employment 
in  this  country  except  by  the  landlords  ; no  public  work. 

69.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No. 

70.  ln  what  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist ? — In  recovering  rent:  and  the 
under-agent  gives  directions  as  to  the  subdividing  land,  and  setting  fence's  between  them. 

71.  Are  there  fees  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent  ?— Generally  speaking,  the  landlord  or 
agent  pays  the  under-agent  or  driver.  Mr.  Cromie,  the  upper-agent,  employs  many,  I 
think ; and  there  is  an  understanding  between  him  and  the  landlord  how  the  driver  is  paid. 
Who  pays  him  I cannot  say ; but  I think  his  payment  comes  through  the  hands  of  the  agent. 

72.  Do  the  tenants  who  are  driven  pay  him  any  thing  ? — No,  unless  they  may  now  and 
then  give  a day’s  labour  unknown  to  the  landlord. 

73.  Who  pays  the  pound  keeper? — The  tenant. 

74.  Is  it  an  annual  sum  ? — Yes,  it  is.  . 

io.  What  is  the  sum  ? — One  shilling.  In  some  cases  the  landlord  gives  him  land. 

76.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — In  some  instances  one-third. 

77.  What  do  you  include  under  the  words  "county  cess ?” — Presentments  made  for 
making  roads.  In  one  instance  it  was  one-third.  The  public  cess  is  very  oppressive ; it  comes 
at  an  unseasonable  part  of  the  year.  It  is  Is.  7 d.  an  acre,  and  is  generally  twice  a year. 

78.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  offer  ? — It  is  desirable  that  leases  should  be  granted, 
and  an  equivalent  given  to  the  tenant  for  any  outlay ; encouragement  for  fisheries,  by 
erecting  piers,  and  building  fishing  stores  for  sails  and  tackling  ; by  granting  bounties  for 
curing  fish  ; by  the  equalisation  of  the  public  cess  on  the  whole  of  the  barony ; and  also  to 
purchase  lands  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  affording  access  to  remote  districts, 
by  public  grants  of  roads. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  Henry  Kearney,  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Henry  Kearney.  1,  Where  do  you  reside? — Clifden. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  and  employment  ? — A shopkeeper. 

3 . What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  commissioners  ? — It  is  a very  extensive  district,  comprising  three  electoral 
divisions  of  this  union ; but  I would  speak  more  particularly  of  Clifden  and  the  neighbourhood. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  country  ? — It  is  mountainous ; but  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  arable  laud  divided  into  small  holdings. 

5.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ? — Yes,  it  affords  the  greatest  opportunity  for  remunerative  improvements;  that  I am 
aware  of  myself. 

6.  Have  you  undertaken  any  improvements  ? — Yes,  I have  reclaimed  a small  quantity  of 
mountain  land  myself,  near  the  town.  Where  I cut  turf  to-day,  if  it  was  well  cultivated,  I 
could  have  a crop  off  it  the  same  year.  When  I have  cut  away  the  bog  in  May,  I have  had 
a pretty  fair  crop  the  same  year. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I do  uot  think 
it  is  ; but  the  cultivation  of  oats  is  improving,  in  consequence  of  the  poor  people  getting  a 
ready  market  at  Clifden  : since  they  have  got  a ready  market  they  have  sold  more  oats. 

fc.  W hat  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Sea  manure  principally,  and  of  course  there 
is  some  animal  manure. 

9.  Has  the  reclamation  of  this  waste  land  increased  considerably  during  the  last  fev 
years?— It  has  not.  considerably. 

1 0.  If  it  is  so  remunerative,  how  do  you  account  for  that  increase  not  having  taken  place  —* 
I he  want  of  capital. 
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1 1 Can  you  state  the  cost  and  the  production  of  any  experiment  you  have  made  ? — Yes,  2 nd  August,  1 844. 

1 C12  faith  re°spectto  the  condition  of  the  population,  wliat  is  the  condition  of  the  smaller  Mr  Helt^Kenrne 

■"try  and  labourers  in  the  district  ? — It  is  miserable  in  the  extreme : the  poor  people  r'  enry  e“rney' 
ten  t now,  upon  an  average,  get  three  days’  work  in  a week,  probably  not  more  than  two ; 

Ca'd  their  wages  are  6d.  a day  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  turf  is  now  saved,  and  until 
a“  be^n  to  reap  the  oats  they  do  not  get  more  than  two  days’  work  a week  at  6d.  a day, 

' . gome  of  them  have  very  large  families.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  great  destitution  of 
the  people,  that  I turned  my  attention  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  to  the 
capability  of  the  waste  lands  here,  of  being  improved.  _ 

13  Has  any  scheme  ever  struck  you,  by  which  the  improvement  of  these  wastes  might 
be  promoted  and  encouraged? — Yes ; if  the  government  was  to  purchase  the  wastes  of  the 
proprietors,  and  build  houses,  and  improve  the  land,  and  put  the  tenantry  upon  it,  it  would 
be  a great  benefit  to  the  country,  and  they  would  willingly  pay  rent  for  it. 

14.  Have  you  yourself  gone  so  far  into  improvements  upon  land  of  that  description,  as  to  be 
able  to  give  an  opinion  that  it  would  be  decidedly  remunerative  ?— Yes;  I have  four  acres 
within  half  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  town,  which  was  cut  away  bog,  and  that  was  so  remu- 
nerative. that  I am  convinced  it  would  generally  succeed : and  I did  not  cultivate  it  in  the 
improved  way.  If  it  was  done  systematically  it  would  produce  a great  deal  more.  I did 
not  drain  it;  being  a person  of  small  business  in  the  town,  I could  not  afford  to  lay  out 
much  money  upon  it. 

15.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  town  of  Clifden  since  its  origin? — Yes. 

16.  When  was  this  town  first  established? — Within  the  last  twenty  years.  There  may 
have  been  two  or  three  houses  built  before  that : I am  not  exact  as  to  the  year. 

17.  What  was  the  state  of  the  country  as  to  communication  byroads,  previously? — It 
was  very  bad, — dreadfully  bad.  The  road  leading  from  Clifden  to  Galway  was  very  bad ; 
it  went  over  hills  and  down  valleys. 

18.  Has  the  country  been  much  opened  by  roads  in  the  last  twenty  years  ? — Yes. 

19.  Sufficiently  so  ? — No ; because  the  more  the  country  is  intersected  with  roads,  the 
more  the  country  is  improved. 

20.  By  whom  have  the  roads  been  made? — Principally  by  the  Board  of  Works.  The 
road  from  this  town  to  Galway  was  paid  for  partly  by  the  county  and  partly  by  the  barony. 

21.  Do  you  know  what  encouragement  was  given  by  the  proprietor  to  induce  people  to 
build  in  the  town? — Yes;  the  encouragement  was  very  liberal  indeed,  granting  leases  in 
perpetuity  of  the  plots  of  ground  upon  which  the  houses  were  built,  and  mountain  attached. 

22.  What  quantity  of  mountain  was  attached  ? — Four  acres  generally. 

23.  Was  that  given  in  perpetuity  too  ? — Yos ; in  some  cases  ten  acres.  At  first  Mr*. 

D’Arcy  the  landlord  gave  more  land  than  he  afterwards  gave. 

24.  Has  the  produce  of  corn  in  the  district  increased,  since  the  period  when  the  town 
began  to  increase? — Yes,  very  much — to  a large  amount;  but  all  the  oats  grown  in  the 
country  do  not  come  to  Clifden,  they  export  from  Ballinakill ; and  in  some  cases  they  send 
oats  to  Westport.  They  are  sometimes  coerced  to  send  the  corn  to  Westport  by  the  agents 
or  drivers. 


25.  Are  the  proprietors  in  this  country  resident  or  non-resident  ? — Resident. 

26.  By  whom  are  the  properties  managed  ? — By  non-resident  agents. 

27.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  by  non-resident 
agents,  compared  with  resident  agents? — No,  I have  not. 

28.  Do  you  consider  that  estates  under  the  control  of  non-resident  agents  are  well 
managed? — Pretty  fair.  There  are  no  resident  agents.  Mr.  Crornie  is  the  principal  agent. 

There  are  some  estates  under  the  courts. 

29.  Do  the  agents  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  tenants  as  to  the  place  to  which  their  See  Messrs.  Cromtis 
com  should  be  sent  ? — Yes ; I hear,  and  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  Mr.  Crornie,  or  some  of  S/aiemenf, 

bis  agents,  have  interfered  and  coerced  the  people  to  send  then-  oats  to  Westport,  when  AVP^X  No.  50. 
they  would  prefer  sending  them  to  Clifden. 

30.  Are  those  oats  purchased  by  the  agent  ? — No  ; he  procures  a boat,  or  directs  them  to 
get  a boat,  or  the  driver  gets  a boat,  from  a friend  I suppose,  probably  wishing  to  give  him 
a benefit,  and  the  oats  have  to  be  sent  to  Westport,  and  he  gets  the  rent  in  a bulk  sum,  by 
ordering  the  people  to  send  their  oats  to  Westport,  whereas  they  might  put  the  money  to 
another  purpose  if  the  oats  were  sold  here. 

31.  How  do  the  tenants  know  what  price  their  corn  is  sold  for  at  Westport  ? — Sometimes 
tne  poor  people  go  themselves,  which  is  very  expensive,  or  one  or  two  go  and  act  for  other 
parties,  when  at  the  same  time  the  steward  goes  and  receives  the  money.  The  people  con- 
ceive that  to  be  a hardship  that  they  should  go  there,  when  they  might  come  here  and  sell 

89  °m  an<^  returu  home  *he  same  evening. 

■n  dh  ^8^ance  is  Westport  from  the  places  where  the  oats  are  sent  ? — By  sea  it  is 
V pear  ^een  m^es>  perhaps  not  so  much. 

y T i, an  8ay  whether  the  corn  is  sold  fairly  and  openly  in  the  market  at  Westport  ? — 

* , ,r  **  is  1 hut  there  was  a case  of  very  great  hardship  occurred  lately.  The  people 
brin6  ■xl're<a  t°  Put  their  com  on  board  a boat  to  go  to  Westport.  The  people  wished  to 
valu  * i~ere‘  The  boat  sunk  accidentally,  and  the  corn  was  injured,  and  sold  at  an  under 
of  * «*  notwithstanding  that  the  poor  people  were  obliged  to  bear  the  loss. 

35  A “*?'•  ^rom^e  the  agent  in  that  case  ? — Yes. 
that  the  ^ tenants  constrained  as  to  any  other  articles  of  produce  ?— No  ; I never  heard 
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36.  Have  potatoes  been  bought  in  that  way  ? — No,  never. 

37.  Have  the  bailiffs  taken  any  part  in  those  proceedings  further  than  you  have  stated  °— 
No,  I believe  not.  The  tenants  arc  directed  to  send  their  oats  on  a certain  day  that  a fcopt 
is  waiting  to  go  to  Westport;  but  the  under-agonts  always  take  care — and  that  is  verv 
natural — to  procure  a boat  from  a friend. 

38.  Has  the  tenant  to  pay  the  freight  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  reason  they  consider  it  such  a 
hardship. 

39.  Is  it  usual  for  the  agent  or  the  driver  to  advance  either  meal,  or  corn,  or  potatoes  on 
trust  to  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  some  few  instances,  I understand. 

40.  Is  it  usual  with  regard  to  each  of  those  articles? — Yes ; there  have  been  seed  oats 
given  out.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  case  with  any  other  landlord.  I believe  it  was 
clone  partially  on  Mr.  Martin's  estate. 

41.  Do  they  give  out  wool  in  the  same  way? — Yes,  I have  understood  so,  and  that  they 
charge  a very  high  price  for  it.  I know  some  time  ago  there  was  very  great  destitution— I 
forget  the  year  ; the  people  were  in  a state  of  starvation.  There  was  a committee  got  up. 
and  the  people  got  some  money  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gregg  in  Dublin,  and  through  Mr. 
Thomas  here.  1 had  the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  committee  and  seeing  the  great  destitu- 
tion there  was.  I know  that  the  agent,  Mr.  Cromie,  bought  up  a great  quantity  of  meal  at 
Galway,  and  gave  it  out  to  the  poor  tenants  at  a very  exorbitant  profit.  I have"  heard  this, 
and  believe  it  to  be  true.  I have  made  inquiries,  and  I understand  that  he  exacted  it  at  the 
time ; hut  I understand  it  was  not  exacted  except  from  those  who  were  able  to  pay.  There 
are  bills  outstanding  at  this  time ; but  I thought  it  a great  hardship  that  the  agent  of  such 
a man  as  Mr.  Martin  should  buy  meal  at  a low  price  and  sell  it  at  such  an  exorbitant  price. 

42.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  of  price  was  ? — No  ; hut  I know  it  was  very  great. 

43.  What  is  the  practice  upon  estates  in  this  country  as  to  the  letting  of  land ; is  it  usual 
for  the  agent  or  bailiff  to  receive  a gratuity  from,  persons  offering  proposals  for  farms  ?— 
Yes,  latterly  on  Mr.  Graham’s  estate  they  gave  £l ; and  I understand  they  get  the  same  now 
with  Mr.  Cromie,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Martin. 

44.  Is  that  paid  by  all  parties,  or  by  the  man  who  eventually  gets  the  land?— By  the 
man  who  eventually  gets  the  land.  It  would  he  the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  the  tenants 
to  get  long  leases.  If  they  were  in  perpetuity,  so  much  the  better ; no  man  can  improve 
who  has  not  a lease. 

45.  Do  you  find  practically,  that  men  who  have  leases  have  improved  the  most?— Yes, 
certainly. 

46.  In  the  country  places? — Yes,  hut  not  so  much,  as  they  would  if  they  were  entirely 
an  agricultural  population.  Here  they  are  fisliennen  to  a considerable  extent,  and  they 
give  too  much  time  to  the  fishing,  so  that  the  land  is  neglected.  The  condition  of  the 
labourers  and  small  tenantry  is  wretched  in  the  extreme.  I know  men  at  this  moment 
who  would  he  very  glad  to  work  at  4d.  a day,  if  they  could  get  two  days’  work  a week. 

47.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted ? — Y es.  ) 

4S.  On  what  property  ? — On  Mr.  Graham’s  property. 

49.  To  what  extent  were  those  farms  increased? — To  what  I consider  a very  fail1  extent, 
from  five  to  ten  acres. 

50.  Do  you  consider  that  tlio  arrangement  was  properly  made  ? — Yes,  I do,  although 
others  may  differ  from  me.  I consider  the  consolidation  of  farms,  and  preventing  the  sub- 
dividing of  them  again,  is  a benefit  to  the  tenantry. 

51.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  that  you  think  a tenant  can  reasonably  subsist  upon  by 
agriculture,  and  pay  rent  ? — I do  not  see  a possibility  of  his  supporting  his  family  with  any 
degree  of  comfort  upon  less  than  five  acres. 

[ The  witness  xoithdrcw.~\ 

The  Reverend  William  Flannely,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  Ballinakill? — I am. 

2.  Do  you  reside  there? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the 
entire  extent  of  the  parish,  including  Boffin. 

4.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  people  in  the  district? — The  condition  of  the  people  can 
scarcely  be  described,  they  are  so  wretchedly  poor.  Their  poverty  indeed  is  indescribable. 

5.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — In  some  instances,  I attribute  it  to  banishing  the 
people  from  their  holdings ; from  some  districts,  entire  villages  have  been  thrown  on  the 
world.  In  other  cases,  I attribute  it  to  paying  high  and  enormous  rents  for  their  lands, 
for  instance,  paying  50s.  an  acre  for  some  portion  of  the  land  that  has  been  on  account  o 
their  relative  position  by  the  sea,  being  a fishing  country,  and  where  they  have  been  depen- 
ding upon  the  fishing,  which  has  failed  for  the  last  three  years  principally.  _ They  pay  t e 
same  rent,  50s.  per  acre,  for  what  is  considered  arable  land  of  a very  bad  description;  m some 
places  30s.,  and  in  others  20s.,  which  are  still  exacted.  Then  as  a consequence  of  that,  as  tne 
rent  must  be  paid,  and  they  must  have  recourse  to  what  is  considered  in  the  country  as  a 
grea,t  evil,  that  is,  the  loan  funds,  and  to  the  usurers.  In  some  cases  the  usurers  deman  as 
much  as  8s.  for  the  use  of  £l,  I believe  for  half  a year,  and  indeed  it  may  be  for  a quai  e 
ol  a year.  Then  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  loan  fund.  They  come  in  here  twic 
week,  and  I know  them  to  he  obliged  to  sell  the  butter  for  3d.  a pound.  They  must  sen 
the  milk  ancl  all  those  things,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  loan  fund  day.  They  pay 
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every  week  until  tlie  pound  they  get  is  paid  up,  which  of  course  makes  the  rate  of  interest 
almost  incalculable,  as  far  as  the  loan  fund  society  is  in  question,  because  the  money  goes 
from  hand  to  hand.  The  moment  they  get  it  they  send  it  off  to  another.  There  is  also  on 
the  island  of  Boffin  another  system  carried  on  (it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  by  whom — 
I would  not  like  to  mention  it ; if  I am  required  I will  do  so.)  That  is  principally  a fishing 
island.  The  land  there  is  let  at  50 s.  an  acre ; the  people  are  poor,  and  there  is  a system 
carried  on  there  by  a gentleman  who  builds  their  boats,  he  advances  the  money  for  their 
fishing  apparatus ; he  buys  these  things,  as  ho  has  trading  boats  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Westport,  at  a fair  market  price.  He  gives  those  things  to  the  people,  charging  a large 
profit.  Suppose  he  buys  a gallon  of  tar  in  Westport  for  6d.,  lie  will  charge  Is.  6d. 

1 6.  On  trust  ? — Yes,  on  trust.  Then  the  fishery  either  takes  place,  or  it  does  not ; if  it  does 
not  take  place,  it  is  clear  that  the  people  arc  not  able  to  pay  him  or  the  landlord.  If  it 
does  take  place,  he  has  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  fish,  and  they  dare  not  sell  it  to  any 
other  buyer  in  the  neighbouring  towns  or  parishes — if  they  do,  they  know  the  consequence. 
They  have  told  me  repeatedly  they  would  have  come  here ; but  holding  no  leases,  they  were 
afraid  of  exposing  themselves  to  the  consequences. 

7.  Is  the  person  who  so  acts  connected  with  the  management  of  land  in  any  way  ? — He 
is  looked  upon  as  the  agent : he  is  considered  as  the  agent. 

8.  Will  you  state  his  name  ?— His  name  is  Hildebrand.  - 

9.  Where  does  he  reside  ?— A portion  of  the  year  in  Boffin,  and  another  portion  of  the 
year  in  Clifden.  To  that  is  attributed,  and  indeed  I think  must  be  attributed,  the  misery  of 
these  poor  people.  As  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  considering  their  misery,  their  houses 
are  pretty  fair  ; they  have  a great  deal  of  taste,  but  their  clothing  and  bedding  are  very 
miserable. 

10.  How  does  the  individual  you  refer  to  exercise  the  monopoly  you  speak  of  ? — He  does 
not  allow  any  buyers  of  Westport  to  come  in  and  buy  fish ; he  must  have  it  at  his  valuation. 

11.  Does  he  cure  the  fish  there? — Tie  buys  the  fish  and  sends  it  to  the  neighbouring 
towns.  I do  not  know  that  he  cures  any  fish  there  ; he  has  large  boats.  There  is  another 
portion  of  the  parish  of  Ballinakill  on  the  mainland  ; there  are  three  large  villages,  with 
eight  or  ten  families  in  each,  and  those  villages  were  entirely  demolished,  and  the  people 
thrown  on  the  world. 

12.  In  what  year  did  that  take  place  ? — I was  not  in  the  county  when  it  happened,  hut 
I believe  it  to  be  true.  It  was  within  the  last  three  years,  and  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Graham.  From  his  subsequent  conduct,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in  order  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  reducing  those  holdings  into  large  farms.  He  lias  made  three  farms 
of  two  villages,  and  the  other  place  is  still  vacant,  and  has  been  grazed  by  himself.  There 
were  on  other  portions  of  his  property  other  villages,  where  they  were  equally  sent  adrift. 
I could  not  ascertain  the  number  in  those  other  villages.  Then  he  had  a person  employed, 
a sort  of  valuator,  and  this  person  exacted,  as  the  people  tell  me,  £l  for  every  holding, 
and  multiplied  the  holdings  to  serve  his  own  purpose ; he  made  large  sections  of  the 
mountain,  not  by  the  acre,  and  gave  so  much  for  £5.  He  divided  it  in  £5  and  £10 
holdings.  Where  the  small  tenants  were  before,  they  had  to  leave,  and  make  room  for 
those  holdings,  this  money  has  been  exacted,  and  no  remuneration  given  to  the  tenant. 
1 cannot  say  that  this  was  with  the  sanction  of  the  employer. 

13.  Did  those  parties  owe  any  rent  to  Mr.  Graham  ? — I believe  they  might  owe  some, 
hut  they  were  willing  to  hold  the  land,  and  pay  what  was  due.  .Some  of  them  may  have 
got  a little  allowance  for  their  manure,  or  the  crop  in  the  soil.  It  is  fair  to  state  that. 

14.  Are  you  aware  whether  any,  and  what,  other  holdings  were  offered  to  them? — I 
believe  some  of  them  are  in  hovels ; I do  not  know  the  terms. 

15.  Hovels  that  they  built  themselves? — Yes ; in  the  mountains,  or  on  the  bogs. 

16.  Can  you  state  the  average  size  of  the  holdings  in  those  villages  before  this  new 
arrangement  took  place  ? — It  is  hard  to  do  that : there  were  eight  or  ten  families ; I cannot 
say  the  number  of  acres. 
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17.  How  many  families  were  absolutely  turned  out  ? — I could  not  say ; certainly  a great 
mauy..  r^iere  are  other  circumstances  connected  with  another  part  of  the  parish  which  are 
offensive  in  themselves,  and  calculated  to  exasperate  the*minds  of  the  people  too.  Upon 
one  property,  a gentleman  took  it  into  his  head  to  throw  down  a chapel  on  his  property, 
and  would  not  allow  a chapel  to  be  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tenants,  nor  would 
he  suffer  a teacher  of  their  persuasion  to  be  on  the  property.  That  is  a notorious  fact. 

chapel  has  been  thrown  down  about  five  years  ago,  on  one  part  of  the  property. 

• i dtere  any  tenure  of  the  ground? — No  ; it  had  been  built  there  time  immerno- 
naL  The  property  has  changed  hands,  and  when  the  present  proprietor  got  it,  he  threw 
chapel.  What  his  motive  was. I do  not  know,  but  such  was  the  fact. 

9o  tt  i i * ^apd  been  built  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners  ? — Yes,  it  had. 
the  villa  eVer  rent  ®>r  ground  ? — I do  not  know ; it  was  in  the  centre  of 

know  th  ejectment  served  upon  the  clergyman,  or  any  one  in  the  parish? — I do  not 

, YTiere  did  tids  occur? — It  occurred  on  the  property  of  General  Thompson,  on  the  See  Gen.  Thompsons 
townland  of  Saldrook.  Evidence, 

24  mf  l*  Qear  residence? — It  was  within  a mile  of  his  residence.  40s J 

jjkg  jt  ^ reas°u  was  assigned  to  the  parishioners  for  this  ? — I believe  none  ; he  did  not 


25.  Did  he  offer  them 

Part  II, 


a site  any  where  else?— I believe  not. 


3 P 
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26.  Has  any  other  chapel  been  built  on  any  other  part  of  the  estate  ?— No ; one  has  been 
built  upon  the  road  side,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  people. 

27.  Was  that  built  before  the  other  was  pulled  down  ? — No. 

28.  How  long  had  it  been  built  ? — Time  immemorial,  I believe  ; I could  not  determine. 

29.  Is  there  any  school  upon  that  property  at  present  ? — Not  of  the  religion  of  the 
people : there  is  a school  there. 

30.  Is  it  under  the  inspection  of  the  National  Board?— It  is  a school  of  his  own.  I d0 
not  know  that  it  is  managed  by  any  board ; the  school  is  his  own  act.  On  Mr.  Blake’s 
property,  another  portion  of  the  parish,  the  people,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  were  brought 
to  the  town  of  Westport,  to  which  their  oats  had  been  sent  by  sea  to  be  sold,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  return  without  receiving  any  thing  for  their  expenses,  the  money  being 
detained  by  the  acting  man,  the  driver  of  the  agent  in  the  parish. 

31.  The  money  was  not  paid  to  the  tenants  themselves? — No  ; they  did  not  get  the 
money,  not  even  then.’  expenses. 

32.  Were  they  told  what  the  oats  fetched  in  the  market?— Yes,  they  were;  but  the 
grievance  is,  that  they  were  allowed  to  travel  home  in  the  depth  of  winter  without  having 
any  thing  for  their  expenses. 

33.  What  might  be  the  distance  ?— It  is  at  least  thirty  miles. 

34.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest  market  to  the  estate  ? — Glifden ; twelve  miles. 

35.  Who  is  the  agent  of  that  estate? — Mr.  Cromie. 

36.  What  is  the  name  of  the  driver?— Pat.  Glynn.  _ 

37.  Does  the  driver  receive  any  pay  or  remuneration  from  the  tenants  when  he  takes 
the  oats  to  Westport  to  be  sold?— I am  not  aware  that  he  does. 

38.  Who  pays  the  freight  of  the  oats  ? — The  people  pay  it. 

39.  If  the  oats  sustain  any  damage  or  injury,  at  whose  loss  is  that  ? — I do  not  know. 

40.  Can  you  state  how  many  tenants  were  so  compelled  to  send  their  oats  at  that 
period  ? — I believe  the  whole  estate  about  there. 

41.  Can  you  state  the  number  that  travelled  on  that  occasion? — I could  not  state  the 
number. 

42.  Can  you  describe  the  species  of  compulsion  used  to  oblige  them  to  send  then-  oats  in 
that  way;  were  any  threats  used? — No.  I believe  no  threats  were  used.  But  another  thing 
connected  with  that  property  happened  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days.  Some  of  the 
tenants  sold  some  sea-weed  to  other  tenants  on  the  same  property.  Those  tenants  were 
summoned  to  the  convt,  and  one  of  them  was  only  selling  one  boat  of  sea-wrack  to  another 
tenant  upon  the  same  property.  Both  were  sent  to  Galway ; one  for  a week  on  the  tread- 
mill, and  the  other  the  same  portion  of  time,  hut  not  accompanied  with  hard  labour.  That 
happened  in  the  last  few  days. 

43.  They  must  have,  been  tried  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

44.  Were  they  tried  for  stealing  ? — Yes. 

45.  Stealing  what  ? — Selling  the  wrack. 

46.  The  landlord  disputed  their  right  to  it? — Yes.  They  said  that  they  had  a right  to 
the  weed. 


47.  Had  they  leases  ? — No. 

48.  Had  those  tenants  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  the  wrack  in  that  way  before  ?— I did 
not  hear,  but  it  would  appear  they  would  be  equally  punishable.  The  wrack  is  a necessary 
appendage  to  their  holdings,  they  could  not  do  without  it.  There  is  another  thing,  namely 
with  regard  to  the  drift  sea-weed  taken  at  low  water  mark, — they  have  been  repeatedly 
summoned  and  fined  for  talcing  that  weed,  which  is  driven  in  from  the  Atlantic. 

49.  Do  you  mean  taking  it  when  on  the  shore,  or  when  afloat? — When  afloat.  If  taken 
on  shore  it  is  hard  to  take  it  without  interfering  with  the  land  ; but  for  taking  it  when 
floating  on  the  sea,  they  have  been  summoned  and  fined  G.s.  or  7 s. 

50.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ? — There  is  one  thing  that  appears  very  necessary, 
as  far  as  I can  judge  of  the  country,  as  it  is  a fishing  district — it  is  hard  to  call  it  an  agricul- 
tural country — they  have  no  safe  harbours,  no  piers  in  case  of  storms,  and  no  protection 
whatever  for  the  fishery.  I do  not  see  any  protection  for  the  poor  fishermen,  as  we  mus 
designate  all  the  Connemara  men.  It  is  dreadful  to  witness  such  extreme  poverty ; 1 naie 
not  been  here  more  than  eight  months,  and  it  is  dreadful.  On  General  Thompson  s pro- 
perty, we  travel  throngh  the  whole  of  it,  and  cannot  get  a chair  or  stool  to  sit  on,  in 
discharge  of  our  duties,  or  a jug  to  take  a drink  of  water  from  ; and  as  to  beds  it  is  drea  • 
the  people  are  stretched,  not  on  straw,  but  on  heath,  the  growth  of  the  wild  uioun  • 
Even  last  Wednesday  I have  seen  it  on  that  property ; and  not  confined  to  that,  it  is 
case  of  the  whole  district  of  Ballinaldll,  with  very  few  exceptions,  hut  the  generality 
them  are  in  a lamentable  state  of  poverty.  There  is  another  instance.  1 18  ^ 
known  that  the  people  in  general  express  their  opinions  on  political  subjects,  ,ye3 
repeal  of  the  union.  There  were  some  persons  on  one  property  who  expressed  e ^ 
in  a marked  way  in  collecting  the  money,  and  some  did  not ; and  those  people  wer enTTle. 
with  notices  of  ejectment,  to  come  on  in  November,  upon  Mr.  Blake’s  property,  o • 

51.  Was  there  any  thing,  in  the  situation  of  those  parties  so  noticed,  as  then  owi g 

or  other  matters,  which  might  be  equally  the  cause  ? — I think  for  the  most  par  : 
solvent  tenants.  _ , o yeS) 

52.  Do  you  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  this  occurred  solely  on  political  Sf  ® notices! 
I do  ; and  the  reason  I say  so  is,  because  he  has  served  no  other  persons  with  t 

53.  Has  the  period  come  for  acting  upon  them  ? — No,  not  yet ; it  is  NovemD 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 
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Martin  Corneilly  (the  son  of  Barclay),  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — On  the  24th  of 
October  last,  myself  and  my  children  were  digging  a lot  of  potatoes,  and  Anthony  Morris, 
my  landlord,  came  and  said  he  had  an  injunction  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  get  posses- 
sion from  me.  This  was  upon  the  townland  of  Ballinaboy,  in  the  parish  of  BaHindunne. 

Then  he  fastened  up  the  door,  and  left  myself  and  my  children  and  the  cattle  outside  four 
nights.  I had  to  make  up  a little  place  for  myself  and  my  children.  I said  to  him,  “ Come, 

Mr.  Morris,  if  I owe  you  any  rent,  you  can  distrain  me ; but  let  myself  and  my  poor  children 
into  the  house.”  He  did  not  do  that.  I came  to  the  town,  and  told  Captain  Ireland  of  it. 

He  said,  “ I think  there  is  no  danger  for  you  to  go  into  your  house  and  let  in  your  poor 
family,”  and  I opened  the  door  myself;  and  now  he  says  he  will  eject  me  out  of  the  house. 

He  left  a notice  last  May  in  the  house.  I was  not  in  the  house  myself ; but  my  wife  and 
children  told  me  so.  I owed  two  gales  of  rent.  He  would  not  take  the  rent.  I offered 
him  to  pay  double  rent ; but  he  would  not  take  it  without  £o  for  what  I had  before  for 
1 Os. — black  stuff,  hardly  fit  for  any  thing  but  by  carrying  sand  on  my  back  with  my  chil- 
dren. I have  been  improving  the  place  ten  years.  It  was  a wild  mounta  in.  1 lr 
about  six  acres,  and  made  200  perches  of  ditches.  I had  no  lease.  There  were  other  people 
upon  the  townland,  and  he  turned  out  another  person,  and  shut  up  his  door  with  stones, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  run  from  his  house.  He  could  not  come  near  it  any  more,  and  the 
landlord  let  it  to  another  person.  He  has  raised  our  rent  six  times  of  this  mountainous  land. 

Pat.  King  lived  upon  the  same  townland.  The  landlord  lives  there,  and  is  making  a new 
building  near  me.  He  has  the  estate  to  himself.  It  was  a wild  mountain  country. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  James  O'Doivd,  sworn  and  examined.  4L96. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Clifden.  Mr-  Jaraes  O'Dowd. 

2.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  ? — I am  twenty-four  years  here.  I am  the  very  first 
that  ever  put  a slate  over  a house  in  it.  I was  seventeen  years  more  in  this  county. 

3.  What  was  the  condition  of  this  town  and  neighbourhood  twenty-four  years  ago  ? 

There  were  only  three  or  four  detached  cabins,  with  the  exception  of  oue  house  upon  the 
top  of  the  hill,  slated  with  coarse  slates,  until  Mr.  D’Arcy  gave  his  leases. 

4.  What  leases  ? — Leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever ; but  they  were  to  build  slated  two- 
storied  houses. 

5.  Did  he  give  any  other  encouragement  ? — Yes,  he  did,  for  thatched  houses.  It  was 
only  a lease  for  lives  ; but  that  was  dropped  when  he  gave  the  other  leases. 

6.  Did  he  give  any  land  with  the  houses  ? — Yes,  a very  little  land. 

7.  Was  there  any  market  in  the  place  ? — Yes,  there  was ; but  it  was  a queer  one.  There 
was  one  at  Ballinaboy,  a country  place. 

8.  Has  the  market  considerably  increased  ? — Yes.  The  population  has  increased.  The 
police  and  coast  guard  are  also  stationed  here.  There  are  a great  many  people  out  of  the 
country  have  come  into  these  wharfs  at  Shumanagh ; there  is  a complete  colony  of  strangers. 

9.  Has  the  trade  of  the  place  with  other  towns  increased  ? — No,  decreased. 

10.  Since  when  ? — Since  a certain  period,  about  half  the  time,  twelve  or  fourteen  years, 
borne  of  us  used  to  bring  in  two  vessels  every  year,  and  import  a general  cargo.  Now, 
nobody  does  any'  thing  of  the  land. 

11.  W hat  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? — To  depression  in  trade. 

12.  Has  the  country  been  well  opened  by  roads  ? — Yes.  In  the  year  1 822  it  began,  and 
continued  to  be  opened  by  degrees  since.  That  was  of  great  service  to  the  country  people. 

The  poor  creatures  are  working  on  the  road  for  6d.  a day.  They  cannot  eat  any  thing  but 
potatoes  and  milk,  and  they  have  but  a Httle  drop  of  that.  They  get  £4  or  £5  at  the  loan 
omce  to  buy  a cow,  and  they  pay  it  in  week  by  week ; and  the  milk,  which  would  be  a 
nourishment  to  the  children  and  themselves,  they  are  obliged  to  sell. 

13.  Has  the  consumption  of  exciseable  articles  increased  since  the  communications  wTere 
perfected  with  the  interior  of  the  country  ? — The  roads  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  increase 
or  decrease  in  the  consumption  of  exciseable  articles : but  the  improvement  of  the  country 

ii  ?u\a's  to  exciseable  articles,  they  have  fallen  off  in  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

1 ii  j “*ere  auy  circumstance  connected  with  the  occupation  of  land,  or  the  relation  of 
andlord  and  tenant  in  this  country  which  you  think  worthy  of  being  mentioned  ? — I thinb 
e landlords  in  this  country,  have  not  generally  given  leases  to  the  tenantry  that  they  could 
improve  under.  Generally,  in  the  country,  they  have  not  leases  ; and  they  may  be  thrown 
out,  except  on  the  very  estate  you  are  sitting  in.  I know  there  was  a proper  lease  here, 
and  every  man  had  the  value  of  his  improvements. 

o.  Are  the  estates  in  this  neighbourhood  managed  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  or  by 
a s • ~ Ihere  is  a receiver  appointed  over  this  estate  that  we  are  upon  now,  and  also  upon 
os,  ol  the  estates  in  this  country.  They  have  agents,  or  some  people  appointed  in 
persons16  ^ aPPears  *°  me  that  they  are  encumbered,  and  they  just  appoint  other 

tpn  ^ +?°  conce^vo  that  upon  estates  managed  in  that  way,  by  agents  or  receivers,  the 
17  Avk6  We^  treated  as  upon  the  estates  managed  by  the  landlords  ? — No,  not  half. 

Clif  l have  you  observed  in  the  management  of  estates  ? — When  Mr.  D’Arcy  lived  in 

thpv  6n  he  employed  the  people,  and  enabled  them  to  pay  their  rent  in  labour.  Now 
j™*  pay  it  in  cash,  and  so  I believe  are  the  rest  of  the  estates  situated. 

oes  any  practice  exist  among  the  agents  or  bailiffs  of  giving  oatmeal  or  potatoes  on 
Part  H.  ° 3 P 2 
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844.  trust  ? — I hear  there  was  such  a thing.  I do  not  know  it  myself.  He  does  not  1 1 

this  estate  the  man  I hear  it  of.  e onS  to 

19.  Is  it  usual  for  the  bailiff  or  agent  to  take  fees  on  receiving  uronosalo  <•„„  i , „ 

,owd*  No,  I do  not  know  that.  They  have  no  power  to  let.  ° 1 1 *01  laud?" 

20.  Is  there  any  thing  you  wish  to  state  to  the  commissioners  ? — I think  the  Sea-w 

a great  cause  of  litigation  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  this  country,  what  thevca^l  ^ 
“running  weed,”  that  sometimes  God  sends  in  : and  what  God  sends  in  one  tide  th  ™8 
tide  may  be  sent  away  again  by  the  same ; and  yet,  if  they  take  it,  they  are  summoned  ^ 
must  pay  for  it.  ’ 31111 

21.  So  long  as  you  recollect,  what  has  been  the  practice  as  to  those  weeds?— Till  th 

petty  sessions  courts  were  opened,  nothing  was  heard  of  it.  tbe 

22.  Were  they  allowed  to  go  across  the  farm  to  get  the  weed? No  ; if  they  took  a b 

at  low  water,  they  would  fill  their  boat,  and  go  away  again,  but  trespassing  on  the  land  w 
against  the  law;  but  I think  it  just  and  lawful  that  they  should  fill  their  boats  with  ww 
God  sends  in.  It  is  a royalty  of  the  crown.  at 

23.  Do  you  mean  that  the  landlords  and  agents  never  interfered  till  lately  in  that  wav?— 

No,  not  till  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  ^ ' 

24.  Used  there  to  be  many  quarrels  about  it  formerly  ? — If  I went  upon  another  person’ 

rock,  they  might  quarrel ; but  a rock  is  quite  a different  tiling  from  that  cast  in.  A rock  mav 
belong  to  the  gentleman  who  owns  the  land.  ? 

25.  Were  there  many  quarrels,  as  to  the  drift-weed,  before  these  courts  were  established 
which  you  have  spoken  of  ? — No,  not  at  all.  Another  thing  is,  that  the  people  are  not  encour- 
aged to  make  fences;  and  that  is  the  chief  cguseof  their  coming  here  before  the  magistrates" 
next  to  the  sea-weeds.  If  they  make  the  fences,  they  are  turned  out  the  next  day.  ’ 

26.  When  a tenant  encloses  a piece  of  land,  is  he  allowed  by  the  landlord  for  making  the 
fences  ? — Not  a penny.  He  may  turrybim  out  when  he  likes,  if  there  is  no  lease. 

[ The  witness  tvithdreiu.~\ 

Mr.  Martin  Raphael  Hart,  sworn  and  examined. 

Hart.  ‘Wfrere  do  you  reside  ? — Clifden. 

2.  What  occupation  do  you  follow  there? — I am  a commissioner  of  affidavits,  and  stamp 
distributer ; I keep  a hotel,  and  have  some  farms  besides. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  established  there  ? — I was  bom  in  the  country. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  acquainted  ? — Errislanan,  where  I have  a farm. 

5.  Have  you  any  thing  you  wish  to  state  to  the  commissioners,  in  respect  to  that  farm?— 
Yes.  I took  it,  not  from  the  present  landlord,  but  the  gentleman  from  whom  he  purchased. 
I hold  it  conjointly  with  my  brother,  but  I manage  the  whole  affair  ; it  is  entirely  in  my 
hands.  In  my  lea.se  it  is  specified  by  the  landlord  who  gave  it  to  me,  that  I had  liberty  to 
cut  turf,  along  with  many  other  privileges,  but  this  is  what  I chiefly  complain  of.  My 
tenantry  have  been  very  severely  dealt  with ; they  axe  summoned  before  tire  bench  hereby 
the  present  proprietor ; they  have  been  fined  and  confined,  though  I have  employed  counsel 
here,  or  attorneys  to  defend  them,  for  cutting  turf. 

6.  Where  was  the  turf  cut  ? — On  Errislanan,  the  townland  on  which  I exercised  the  pri- 
vilege up  to  the  time  of  the  present  proprietor  taking  it. 

7.  What  is  specified  in  your  lease  in  respect  to  turf?. — That  I have  a right  to  turbary, 
as  well  as  mines  and  minerals,  and  other  matters  mentioned,  in  as  full  a manner  as  the  pro- 
prietor from  whom  I took  it.  The  tenantry  have  now  served  notices  upon  me,  that  they 
will  give  up  their  holdings,  and  my  interest  hr  it  has  been,  very  much  reduced  from  the 
treatment  that  they  are  receiving. 

8.  Has  this  been  tried  at  law  ? — Before  the  benches  here,  and  they  refused  me  the  privi- 
lege of  appeal  I demanded  an  appeal  to  the  superior  court,  but  the  magistrates  refused  to 
allow  it. 

9.  Was  the  bog  land  let  to  you  ? — It  was  included  in  the  lease. 

10-  Was  it  included  in  the  measurement  specified  in  the  lease  ? — It  is  a large  tract  of 
land  in  the  measurement  specified,  and  the  boundaries  are  specified. 

11.  Have  you  grazing  ? — My  under-tenants  have.  The  proprietor  has  got  the  bog,  and 
re-set  it  to  my  tenants,  though  I have  paid  him  his  rent  regularly,  which  I complain  of  also 
as  a hardship,  that  he  should  take  my  lands,  and  set  them  to  my  tenants.  When  the  last 
case  was  tried,  the  magistrates  said  they  would  send  it  to  the  officers  of  the  crown,  but  the 
answer  has  not  been  yet  received. 

12.  Have  you  any  thing  to  suggest  to  the  commissioners  with  respect  to  the  country 
generally?  I know. nothing  that  would  tend  to  benefit  the  country  so  much  as  reclaiming 
the  waste  lands.,  which  now  remain  in  a state  not  fit  to  support  a sheep.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  that  condition.  I think  it  would  be  the  most  beneficial  thing  that  the 
government  could  introduce.  There  is  another  matter  which  I wish  to  mention, — that  short 
leases,  or  the  want  of  good  leases,  causes  the  tenants  to  let  then-  houses  and  lands  go  into 
a state  of  dilapidation,  fearing  if  they  put  them  into  a better  state,  as  it  frequently  occurs, 
that  their  rent  would  be  raised  according  to  the  value  to  which  they  might  enhance  their 
land. 

. 13.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  tenants  not  having  leases,  who  have  reclaimed,  or 
unproved,  and  had  their  rent  raised  ? Yes. 

14.  Have  those  instances  occurred  sufficiently  often  to  operate  as  a discouragement  to 
tenants  to  reclaim  or  improve  lands  ? — I think  they  have.  The  failure  in  fisheries,  whicn 
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s the  staple  trade,  has  caused  a great  deal  of  -want ; and  the  establishing  of  stores,  and 
the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  I think,  would  benefit  us  materially,  and  would  be  of 
<sential  utility.  I have  men  employed  frequently,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  year  round,  and 
they  work  sometimes  from  six  until  seven  at  6d.  a day ; and  probably  they  would  have  only 
two  or  three  days  a week  employment  to  support  a large  family. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


Francis  John  Graham,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

[An  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  William  Flannehj  was  read.] 

1.  THiere  do  you  reside  ?— Ballinakill,  near  Clifden,  and  Drumgoon,  county  Fermanagh. 

2. '  Have  you  lately  become  the  purchaser  of  some  property  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — 

About  three  yearn  I have  been  in  possession  of  the  property,  which  I bought  five  years  ago 
under  the  courts.  . * 

3.  Ravin"  heard  the  statement  made  respecting  that  property  now  read,  have  you  any  1 
remarks  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — It  had  been  for  a great  many  years, 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  .under  the  courts,  and  without  a landlord ; there  were  receivers 
from  the  courts,  and  it  was  covered  with  paupers  ; it  was  underlet ; the  houses  like  Indian 
wi '’■warns,  and  without  fences,  while  the  mountain  part,  which  was  very  good  in  other 
respects,  was  quite  uninhabited.  I told  the  tenants  when  I got  possession  of  it  that  it  was 
impossible  I could  leave  it  in  that  situation — that  those  I thought  were  industrious  I would 
divide  the  arable  ground  amongst,  and  any  others  who  were  willing,  I would  give  them 
some  of  the  mountain ; and  the  rest,  who  owed  a great  deal  of  arrears,  I gave  them  up  all 
their  arrears  free,  and  they  were  to  leave  the  property,  which  an  immense  number  of  them 
hardly  objected  to — they  were  very  glad  to  get  them  arrears.  In  this  country  there  is  such 
facility  for  getting  ground,  they  can  easily  obtain  farms.  Then  I got  a valuator,  and  em- 
ployed him  for  a year ; but  I discovered  that  he  charged  to  each  tenant  to  whom  he  gave 

a farm  £l  or  305.*,  without  my  permission,  though  I gave  him  his  regular  fees.  I dismissed 
him  instantly  upon  finding  it  out,  and  when  I had  positive  proof  of  it. 

4.  What  was  the  name  of  that  valuator  ? — Smith. 

5.  How  many  families  should  you  think  altogether  left  that  property  ? — I could  not 
exactly  say ; under  1 00,  and  above  sixty.  I gave  them  all  the  rent  they  owed  me,  and  gave 
any  of  them  that  were  poor  people  money  besides — a great  many  of  them : they  all  went 
willingly. 

6.  Was  it  necessary  to  proceed  by  ejectment? — Oh,  no.  I offered  them  pieces  of 
mountain. 

7.  Is  there  any  arrangement  made  about  their  being  settled  on  the  mountain  ? — Yes  ; I 
have  had  a surveyor  to  value  the  mountain  to  them,  which  I let  them  have  free  for  sonic 
years. 

8.  Have  any  of  those  who  left  the  place  come  back  and  taken  any  of  the  mountain  ? — 
No,  very  few  ; most  of  them  have  got  farms  elsewhere,  from  Mr.  Martin,  or  other  proprie- 
tors. When  I got  the  property,  it  was  in  running  dale : twenty  families  upon  five  acres  of 
ground. 

9.  To  what  size  have  you  raised  the  farms  ? — I have  one  forty  acres  of  arable,  but  there 
was  not  a tenant  on  it  when  I got  it : the  average  is  from  five  to  ten  acres.  As  to  the 
farm,  which  it  is  said  I have  entirely  in  grazing,  I did  not  dispossess  the  tenants.  I.  found 
when  I got  it  valued  it  was  worth  £30  or  £40  more.  My  agent  told  them  I must  raise  the 
rent,  and  every  one  went,  without  my  asking  them  to  go,  and  left  it  in  my  hands.  I have 
not  been  able  to  set  it  since,  and  it  is  now  in  my  own  hands.  I have  never  distrained  a 
single  person  for  rent  since  I got  the  property. 

10.  Do  you  find  the  tenants  you  have  settled  there  appear  satisfied  ? — Yes  ; they  tell 
me  now,  that  they  would  prefer  paying  £5  a year  to  paying  30s.  for  the  same  quantity  of 
land  before. 

1 1.  How  have  the  parties  to  whom  you  gave  the  increased  quantity  of  land  managed  to 
stock  it  ? — They  have  in  general  a good  many  cattle  on  the  mountains,  which  they  hold  in 
common.  I have  divided  them  as  equally  as  I could  on  the  mountain  and  arable.  When 
I got  it,  they  were  all  squatting  upon  the  arable,  and  the  mountains  were  in  common.  At 
the  time  I was  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  tenants,  and  equalise  my  property,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  I heard  from  several  channels,  were  very  much  annoyed  at  it,  and  said  it 
would  reduce  their  flocks,  as  they  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  other  places.  They  are 
English  tenants,  and  pay  their  rent  without  any  arrear.  The  ruin  of  tin’s  country  is  the 
farms  not  being  properly  divided,  and  each  man  obliged  to  live  upon  his  own  farm  ; many 
of  the  landlords  let  them  live  as  they  like,  and  till  as  they  like. 

[ The  witness  ivithdreiv.] 

Anthony  Mullins,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Near  Clifden. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  How  many  acres  do  you  occupy  ? — From  thirteen  to  fifteen  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  in- 
formation to  the  commissioners  ? — I am  pretty  weH  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  this 
district;  say  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  on  each  side  of  Clifden.  I know  very  well  it  affords 
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opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements,  as  several  hundred  acres  there' 
are  reclaimable,  which,  if  reclaimed,  would  bo  very  productive.  1 or  instance,  the  very  fnJ! 
acres  that  were  reclaimed,  produce  an  abundant  crop  of  potatoes  and  oats,  and  manured 
chiefly  by  sea- weed,  on  which  the  inhabitants  mostly  depend,  and  have  a greater  recourse 
to.  They  cut  it  on  wild  rocks,  some  a few  leagues  to  sea,  and  some  nearer,  which  until 
latterly  where  not  claimed  by  any  body ; but  now  a days  the  proprietors  have  set  their 
lands  around  the  coast  at  a higher  rate,  by  setting  those  sunken  and  wild  rocks  in  with  the 
land ; by  reason  thereof  the  smaller  farmers  are  debarred  from  getting  manure,  which,  ina 
great  measure  prevents  them  from  tilling.  Such  as  do  not  recognise  the  right  of  the  land- 
lord to  these  rocks,  summonses  arc  immediately  issued  against  them,  and  they  are  without 
a doubt  fined  from  5s.  to  10s.,  with  costs  of  court ; but  never  free  from  the  costs,  that  is.  18. 
for  the  summons  and  service.  There  is  no  appeal  on  any  account  granted,  which,  if  givenl 
would  enable  the  poor  farmer  to  have  a fan  trial  before  the  judge  of  assize,  who  would 
decide  whether  the  crown,  admiralty,  or  landlord,  had  a right  thereto. 

5.  What  is  the  course  of  cultivation  usually  adopted  ? — Small  fanners  sow  from  one  to 
two,  and  sometimes  three  acres  under  potatoes  and  oats ; the  greater  part  are  potatoes- 
no  artificial  grasses  of  any  consequence,  and  no  graziers,  save  one  or  two  for  rearing  cattle 
only.  They  hold  then-  farms  in  common  mostly. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ?— The  rent  is 
made  payable  at  May  and  November— some  by  lease,  and  some  by  valuation.  The  sum  is 
gross,  and  not  by  the  acre.  The  valuation  of  land  was  rather  a novel  thing  here  until  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  when  a gentleman  from  Shinronc  was  appointed  by  one  or 
two  landlords  to  set  a value  on  their  estates,  and  accordingly  compelled  the  tenants  to 
abide  thereby,  which  gave  them  reason  to  complain.  Land  averages  now  from  10s.  to  15s. 
an  acre— that  is  hog;  rough  reclaimable,  from  £l  to  £l  10s. ; arable,  £2  to  £3.  The  poor 
laws  are  not  yet  in  operation  here.  The  rent  is  not  demanded  by  the  agents  under  the 
courts  for  half  a year  after  it  becomes  due.  I understand  in  some  localities  the  agent 
takes  the  tenant’s  bill  for  the  rent,  payable  in  two  months ; whether  fees  of  protest  are 
charged  (if  protested),  I cannot  say.  Some  tenants  have  recently  had  recourse  to  the  loan 
funds  to  pay  their  rent.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants,  is  to 
distrain  them ; hut  should  they  not  have  sufficient  effects,  they  are  processed  and  decreed, 
and  put  to  gaol,  until  they  pay  the  amount  of  the  decree,  otherwise  to  give  up  their  farms. 
The  arrears  are  as  exactly  recovered  as  the  rent,  save  a trifling  reduction  made  by  one  land- 
lord, Mr.  O’Neil,  of  Bunown  Castle,  out  of  the  standing  arrears,  as  I am  informed.  The 
receipts  given  by  the  agents  on  lands  under  the  courts  arc  on  account  of  rent,  and  not  up  to 
any  gale  day,  which  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  poor  tenant. 

7.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease? — The  tenure  is  made  by  the  proprietor; 
some  by  lease,  and  some  at  will.  There  are  several  covenants  inserted  in  some  leases,  which 
leave  the  tenant  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord  ; but  they  are  indeed  seldom  or  ever 
enforced.  Such  as  Lave  bad  good  leases  improve  their  condition  by  building  good  houses, 
improving  thou*  farm,  and  building  permanent  fences, — nor  is  the  tenant  ever  prevented, 
scarcely  to  my  knowledge,  from  selling  the  good-will  of  bis  farm  to  the  best  and  fairest 
bidder,  notwithstanding  having  the  subletting  clauses  inserted  in  their  leases. 

8.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population ; are  the.  small  farmers  improving  in 
then'  means  ? — The  small  tenantry  and  labourers  are  much  on  the  decline,  from  the  want  of 
capital  in  the  country.  Neither  public  nor  private  works  are  carried  on,  to  afford  the  poor 
labourer,  who  is  pining  away  near  the  fireside,  a scanty  (id.  a day  for  liis  day’s  work,  which, 
if  offered,  thousands  would  be  found  to  embrace  the  opportunity.  Children,  and  aged 
parents  who  are  gone  beyond  labour,  are  provided  for  by  their  friends  and  relations.  The 
poor  labourers  bold  their  huts  and  gardens  from  the  smaller  farmers  in  general,  and  pay  on 
an  average  yearly,  from  £l  to  £1  10.9.,  partly  in  work  ancl  partly  in  money.  Con-acre  is 
scarcely  observed  here.  No  agrarian  outrage  arises  here,  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  most 
peaceful  character. 

9.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; as  tor  ex- 
ample, the  estates  of  large  or  small,  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? — The  agents  manage 
on  one  estate  mostly  as  on  the  other.  The  tenants  would  much  rather  transact  business 
with  the  landlord  than  the  agent.  The  business  of  the  agent  is  to  come  at  certain  times 
in  the  year : he  sends  his  drivers  to  distrain  such  tenants  as  do  not  come  and  pay  their  ren. 
The  driver  charges  2.s.  (id.  fee  to  each  defaulter  of  rent.  The  usual  seasons  for  entenn0 
upon  farms  are  May  and  November. 

10.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted,  and  at  what  seasons  levied  ? — The  county  ce», 
called  the  grand  jury  cess,  is  collected  twice  a year,  some  weeks  before  each  assizes, 
high  constable  sends  out  his  drivers,  with  full  authority  to  drive  and  take  each  re6pe  • 
townland,  at  least  the  cattle  found  thereon,  unless  their  portion  of  the  cess  is  collec  e ^ 
paid;  and  for  each  distress  so  made,  the  driver  charges  2s.  6d.  fee  for  lus  trouble.  ^ 
amount  of  this  grand  jury  cess  is  very  severe  on  the  poor  ; it  averages  yearly  from  o 

to  4s.  in  the  pound  of  rent  the  tenant  pays,  and  sometimes  more,  hut  never  less.  ^ 

charge,  which  was  considered  a boon  by  placing  it  on  the  landlords,  turned  out  a.  “ ^ 
it  is  more  exactly  recovered  as  rent  than  formerly.  The  poor  rates,  when  ad  e ^ 
increase  poverty'  to  an  alarming  degree,  as  such  as  can  meet  the  first  demand  will  ^ 
pay  the  second,  from  inability  to  do  so,  and  consequently  they  will  he  thrown 
parish. 

„ [ The  witness  withdrew,] 
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Mr.  Henry  Hildebrand,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  this  town. 

2 Are  you  a merchant? — Yes  ; a merchant  and  farmer. 

3 What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — About  twenty-five  acres,  rough  and  smooth. 

4 How  long  have  you  been  settled  at  CUfden  ? — Four-  years. 

Has  there  been  any  considerable  increase  in  the  trade  of  Clifden  in  these  latter 

.? ; I do  not  think  there  has.  I think  the  trade  has  been  at  a stand  rather  than 

on  the  increase,  for  some  time  back. 

6 To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — To  the  loss  of  the  fishery,  or  the  bad  fisheries  for 
the  last  three  years. 

7 Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  country  round  the  town  ? — Yes,  I am,  generally ; 
and  particularly  with  that  part  to  the  northward  of  it. 

8 Can  you  form  any  idea  of  what  the  export  of  corn  has  been  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  ?— The  export  was  about  450  tons  in  the  last  year. 

‘ 9 Was  it  principally  exported  direct? — Yes;  vessels  came  in.  The  vessels  did  not  take 
a large  quantity.  A small  portion  went  to  Westport  in  boats,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it 
remained  in  store.  . „ . 

10.  What  is  principally  imported  m the  vessels  that  come  in  ! — bait,  non,  pitch,  and  tar ; 

goods  principally  for  the  fishery.  ^ , . xl  x „ . . 

11.  is  there  a considerable  consumption  of  exciseable  articles  m the  town  l — Yes;  it  lias 
increased  in  this  last  year  or  eighteen  months.-  - 

12.  Are  you  aware  how  long  this  town  has  been  in  existence  ? — I have  heard  by  report, 
something  between  thirty  and  forty  years.  I have  been  in  the  country  twenty  years,  and 
the  town  was  in  existence  fifteen  or  twenty  years  before  that. 

13.  Is  the  quantity  of  corn  grown  in  the  district  increasing  ? — Yes,  considerably. 

14.  Does  that  arise  from  any  waste  land  being  brought  into  cultivation? — Yes,  and  by 
increased  population. 

15.  Is  the  soil  unreclaimed,  aud  the  climate  favourable  to  the  growth  oi  oats? — Yes;  oats 
especially  : but  if  let  to  lie  by  for  a year  or  two,  it  is  apt  to  fall  back  again,  unless  drained. 

16.  Do  you  find  that  the  opening  of  new  roads  has  any  tendency  to  promote  the  recla- 
mation of  land  ? Yes,  decidedly ; and  the  greatest  improvement  in  Connemara  has  taken 

place  in  consequence.  I have  been  travelling  over  the  old  roads  previous  to  the  new  ones 
being  made,  and  I know  that  there  are  many,  many  people  now  coming  into  the  country 
who  could  not  come  in  then.  . . 

17.  What  have  the  landlords  done  to  assist  them  tenants  m reclaiming  the  land?— Very 
little,  if  any  thing.  I do  not  know  of  their  assisting  any  of  them  tenants  in  reclaiming  the 
land. 

[An  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  William  Flanncly  ivas  read  to  the  ivitness.] 

18.  Having  heard  the  statement  made  to  the  commissioners  relative  to  the  fisheries,  and 
the  supply  of  different  articles  to  the  island  of  Boffin,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to 
make?— With  regard  to  that  statement,  and  my  buying  things  at  Westport,  I buy  no  tilings 
at  Westport : I buy  them  principally  in  the  market  of  Liverpool,  and  1 sell  those  things  on 
credit,  at  from  Id.  to  '2d.  a lb.  cheaper  tlian  they  sell  them  in  this  town,  on  the  same  terms. 
1 never  charged  more  than  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent,  profit  upon  my  money,  which 
is  a common  per  centage.  I never  charged  Is.  Od.  a gallon  for  tar,  in  my  lite.  The  people 
gave  me  their  fish,  as  a matter  of  course,  to  pay  me  for  the  means  I gave  them  to  fish  with ; 
they  could  not  fish  without  those  goods. 

19.  What  is  the  amount  per  cent,  you  charge  for  the  goods  you  give  them  to  fish  with  ? • 
From  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  and  I am  now  out  of  a portion  of  my  money ; they  owe  me 
at  this  minute,  for  goods  advanced  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  pay,  on  account  of  the 
badness  of  the  fishery,  for  the  last  three  years  that  amounts  to  between  £300  and  £400. 

20.  What  takes  place  between  you  and  them  with  respect  to  the  fish  ? — When  they 
catch  the  fish  they  generally  give  me  a preference  of  it ; they  give  me  the  first  part  of  the 
fish,  and  I generally  take  it  for  two  or  three  days,  and  I then  cease  in  toto,  for  I could  not 
manage  the  fish  if  I was  inclined  to  get  a monopoly.  If  the  men  do  not  fish,  I am  not 
paid ; it  is  the  only  means  they  have  of  paying  me. 

21.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  paid  upon  the  island  ? — They  pay  it  in  cash. 

22.  What  produce  of  their  industry  or  their  land  do  they  dispose  of  to  realise  the 
cash  ? — Nothing  but  tlieir  fish. 

23.  Where  do  they  usually  sell  their  fish  ?— In  the  island  of  Boffin  ; people  come  there 
to  purchase  it.  I have  seen  eighty  purchasers  of  fish  there  on  one  day,  from  W estport, 
Galway,  Cork,  the  Skerries,  and  Dublin.  The  tenants  have  their  land  for  twenty-one  years 
certain,  by  the  promise  of  the  Marquess  of  Sligo,  but  they  have  no  leases. 

24.  Is  it  a verbal  promise  ? — It  was  a promise  made  through  me  ; he  never  made  a for- 
mal promise  to  them,  but  told  me  it  was  his  intention  to  do  so.  With  respect  to  the 
dealings  between  me  and  the  tenants,  I generally  give  them  higher  prices  than  any  other 
party,  on  my  oath.  When  I went  to  the  island  of  Boffin,  there  were  not,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  more  than  thirty  or  forty  fishing  boats ; there  are  now  nearly  200.  I think  the 
register  of  the  island,  a coast-guard  man  told  me,  was  189,  or  198.  I built  those  boats 
for  them,  and  the  system  is  for  them  to  pay  me  £3  in  hand,  out  of  £8  the  price  of  the 
largest  fishing  boat,  and  the  remaining  portion,  the  £5,  to  be  paid  in  two  instalments,  in 
the  two  years  following  : one  the  year  following,  and  one  the  year  after. 

25.  What  is  the  actual  cost  of  that  boat  ?— -The  boat  stands  me  in  about  £6*  I buud 
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smaller  boats,  from  £5  10s.  to  £6  10s.,  on  the  same  ratio,  they  paying  me  £2  in  hanl 
the  remainder  in  two  years  afterwards.  I built  last  year  thirteen  boats,  and  I ha-’  ^ 
received  for  those  thirteen  boats,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  £20,  when  I ought  /V104 
received  £60.  I give  them  every  tiling  they  want  in  the  way  of  fishing  on  more  reaso;  n 
terms  than  they  would  get  them  for  hero,  and  in  many  cases  for  credit,  and  I am  occ  ' ° 
ally  five  years  without  my  money.  I have  been  seventeen  years  in  the  island  of 
managing  the  property,  and  I do  not  think  T have  had  to  cant,  or  did  cant,  seven  hoal1"’'' 
cattle  ; and  I think  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  has  not  lost,  during  the  whole  seventeen  v, 
more  than  from  £100  to  £150  for  bad  tenants.  I never  drove  out  a tenant  by  any  cha^ 
unless  he  was  a bad  tenant  and  ran  away  himself,  and  in  arrear ; and  then,  when  he  did’ 
we  strove  to  keep  him  oft’  the  premises : but  every  one  who  lias  run  away  in  that  way  h ’ 
come  back,  and  now  they  arc  living  as  paupers  on  the  estate.  I lay  out  from  £100  to  £im 
in  labour  in  the  island  upon  my  own  land ; I have  it  in  a high  state  of  cultivation  and  T 
will  venture  to  say  that  I have  had  the  best  crops  of  turnips  in  the  country.  I am  now  dra  > 
ing,  on  the  Deanstou  principle,  four  or  five  acres  of  mountain  land,  and  when  I commenced 
with  it  it  was  not  worth  5s.  an  acre. 

26.  Do  you  think  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  are  improving  ? — Yes,  if  the  fishery  con 
tinues  good ; but  it  is  too  thickly  inhabited.  With  respect  to  the  rent  of  the  land,— -when 
we  divided  the  land  we  had  to  put  the  arable  with  the  mountain  land,  and  upon  some  parts 
of  it  we  had  from  five  to  six  feet  of  soil,  a rich  loamy  soil ; and  that  land,  as  a matter  of 
course,  the  whole  of  the  tenants  were  trying  to  get  hold  of.  We  had  to  give  each  man  an 
acre  of  it ; and  it  is  valued  at  from  £2  is.  to  £2  15s. : the  acreable  rent  of  the  highest 
tenant  is  £8.  A man  that  pays  £S  has  an  acre  of  arable  land,  for  which  he  pays  £2  4s. 
and  be  lias  two  other  acres  for  which  he  pays  about  1 5s.  an  acre,  he  has  three  acres  more 
for  which  he  pays  about  6s.  an  acre.  lie  has  between  six  and  seven  acres  of  land,  and  the 
grass  of  four  cows  upon  the  mountain,  for  £8  a year,  and  the  right  of  cutting  turf.  The 
average  of  the  island  of  Boffin  is  something  about  35.  per  statute  acre,  or  somethin®  about 
5s.  per  Irish  acre. 

27.  Is  a large  portion  of  it  mountain  ? — Yes,  a good  portion  of  it. 

28.  Has  the  island  been  visited  by  any  famines  within  the  last  few  years  ? Yes  ■ and 

during  the  last  famine  I purchased  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Boffin  upwards  of 
£200  worth  of  meal  and  potatoes. 

29.  At  what  rate  was  that  given  to  the  tenants  as  compared  to  the  market  price?— It 
was  given  to  the  tenants,  I think,  for  2s.  a cwt.  over  the  market  price.  The  price  of  part 
of  that  oatmeal  is  still  due  to  me.  I suspect  that  the  parties  who  mentioned  this  never 
gave  themselves  the  trouble  of  inquiring  about  them. 

30.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  famines  which  have  prevailed  in  the  island?— In  my 
opinion  it  is  this : At  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Boffin,  which  is  completely  protected 
from  the  storms,  we  have  only  an  arrear  upon  the  village  there  on  twelve  or  thirteen  years’ 
rent  of  £2 ; as  we  were  going  westerly  the  arrear  was  increasing,  and  as  we  went  farther 
westward  we  found  the  more  the  wind  had  destroyed  the  crops,  and  the  more  the  potatoes 
had  failed.  Lord  Sligo  ordered  me  to  lay  out  £200  or  £300  in  the  formation  of  fences, 
which  I made  for  the  protection  of  the  crops,  and  ever  since  that  the  crops  have  been 
greatly  increased.  We  have  had  a famine  since ; but  tire  crops  have  been  more  protected, 
and  we  have  had  better  crops. 

3 1 . What  is  the  description  of  fence  you  made  '? — The  only  fence  we  can  make  is  a sod 
fence  faced  with  rubble  stone. 

32.  Do  you  attribute  those  famines  to  the  people  not  planting  potatoes  enough  for  sea- 
sons when  the  crops  fail  ? — W e have  not  land  enough  for  the  people  in  the  island,  and  we 
have  no  sort  of  fodder  whatever  for  our  cattle  in  the  winter,  except  potatoes;  and  I have 
known  men  in  the  island  of  Boffin  to  give  from  £5  to  £6  worth  of  potatoes  to  their  cow, 
which  they  would  not  get  £3  for  in  the  summer.  The  poor  people  will  cling  to  the  cow 
as  the  means  of  support  for  their  family.  I have  only  to  add,  that  I believe  every  man  in 
the  island  will  contradict  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Elanuely ; and,  instead  of  being  cursed 
or  injured  by  them,  they  have  looked  to  me  more  as  a parent  or  father. 

[ The  witness  ivithclrew.'] 

Matthew  Lewis  Coneys,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Clifden. 

.2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a shopkeeper,  and  hold  some  little  farms  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to' make  to  the  commissioners  ?— Yes.  I would 
beg  leave  to  state  that  the  cottier  tenantry  and  labouring  population,  taken  as  a body,  now 
are,  and  have  been,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  amongst  us,  in  the  lowest  and  most 
abject  condition  in  which  it  is  possible  for  human  beings  to  exist,  often  bordering  on  the 
verge  of  famine,  as  a necessary  consequence  of  the  low  and  precarious  diet  on  which,  with 
httle  exception,  their  subsistence  depends — equally  ill  housed  and  clad,  and  are  altogether 
destitute  of  the  comforts  so  essential,  not  only  to  their  physical  wants,  but  to  that  content- 
ment of  mind,  the  best  security  for  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  obedience  to  the  laws.  3” 
own  experience  of  the  lower  orders  of  this  district  enables  me  to  bear  willing  testimony  of 
their  inclinations,  generally  speaking,  to  pay  rents,  dues,  and  charges  of  every  kind,  and 
that  the  exceptions  which,  on  very  few  occasions  unhappily  exist,  arise  chiefly  from  the  priva- 
tions and  distress  already  expressed,  together  with  the  too  heavy  charges  on  their  holamg3' 
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comprised  in  rent,  taxes,  tithes,  and  other  periodical  collections,  added  to  their  very  great 
backwardness  in  agricultural  knowledge,  so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  soil.  The  paucity  of  resident  gentry  in  this  extensive  distract  has  caused  a deplora- 
ble lack  of  employment,  for  the  dense  population,  who  are  without  the  pale  of  gentlemen’s 
residences  where  we  are,  in  justice,  bound  to  admit  the  improvements  generally  carrying 
on,  give  some  trifling  employment  to  the  fortunate  few  living  iu  the  vicinity  thereof, 
although  the  wages  given  cannot  at  all  be  considered  remunerative.  For  an  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  our  cottier  and  labouring  population,  and,  indeed,  of  our  fanners  and 
fellow  countrymen  in  general,  many  further  remedial  measures  might  he  proposed,  which 
I at  present  do  not  feel  justified  in  doing  more  than  suggesting  to  the  commissioners  ; as 
for  example,  an  equal  distribution  of  the  public  burdens  created  by  local  taxation— as  air 
inequality  thereof  can  he  pointed  out  in  several  neighbouring  districts  to  the  commissioners, 
but  which,  from  the  labours  of  the  late  Ordnance  survey,  wc  look  forward  to  the  accom- 
plishment of. 

4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ?— That  reclamation  of  the  vast  tracts  of  bog  and 
other  unprofitable  and  waste  lands  in  this  extensive  country,  both  as  a means  of  present 
and  future  employment,  together  with  the  vast  increase  of  subsistence  its  accomplishment 
would  afford,  appears  to  me  the  grandest  and  most  practically  beneficial  scheme  for  the 
amelioration  of  our  much  neglected  country’s  wants.  We  strongly  feel  the  necessity,  too, 
for  an  alteration  in  the  law  as  at  present  existing,  which  tends  to  the  discouragement  of 
tenants  from  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  obtaining  remunera- 
tion for  any  solid  and  permanent  improvements  they  may  execute,  or  of  a renewal  of  their 
leases  (to  such  as  have  any)  at  the  termination  of  their  existing  contracts.  The  foregoing 
is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  an  outline  of  a portion  of  the  prominent  causes  of  the  poverty  and 
distress  already  attempted  to  he  described,  and  for  which  an  absentee  tax,  in  the  full  and 
unequivocal  meaning  of  the  term,  to  he  expended  in  useful  works  (such  as,  road  making, 
which  would  tend  to  the  lessening  of  other  taxation  on  the  poor),  or  such  other  tax  as  the 
Parliament,  in  its  wisdom,  might  direct,  would  be,  as  it  appears  to  me,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  remedies  applicable  thereto.  The  facts  of  the  foregoing  statement  can  he  borne 
out  by  several  persons,  in  addition  to  which  I beg  to  state,  that  lands  along  the  sea  coast 
here  are  let  at  the  same  rents  as  they  were  when  fisheries  were  good,  and  when  kelp,  which 
which  was  then  sold  at  eleven  guineas  per  ton,  was  considered  the  staple  resource,  but  is 
now  not  worth  being  manufactured — a sale  being  scarcely  obtainable  at  30s.  per  ton. 

[77fc  witness  withdrew.'] 


Gort,  Wednesday,  7tii  August,  1844. 

Jeremiah  Roseinr/rave,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  E.osoncad,  near  Gort,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

2.  Where  do  you  hold  land  ? — I have  property  within  two  miles  of  this  town. 

3.  Have  you  recently  bought  any  lands  upon  which  there  are  perpetual  leases  against 
you? — Yes,  I have,  in  the  county  of  Glare,  near  Newmarket. 

4.  Do  you  wish  to  state  any  tiling  to  the  commissioners  as  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  those  lands  ? — Yes.  I purchased  those  kinds  at  an  open  auction  in  Dublin,  and  after 
buying  the  lands  I applied  to  most  of  the  tenants  in  possession  to  allow  me  to  look  over 
the  lands. 

5.  Were  you  allowed  to  look  over  them  ? — No,  I was  not. 

6.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  upon  the  lands  to  survey  them,  and  ascertain 
their  quality  ? — After  a good  deal  of  writing  backwards  and  forwards  to  Sir  William 
ritzgerald,  one  of  the  tenants,  he  wrote,  to  me  saying,  that  all  1 wished  should  be  complied 
with,  and  that  he  had  written  to  Major  Greagh,  his  agent,  to  do  what  I wanted.  Upon  which 
I sent  oft  a surveyor  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  property ; but  Major  Creagh  declined,  and 
said  he  could  not  show  the  lauds,  and  referred  him  to  Sir  William  Fitzgerald’s  son,  Mr. 
bdward  Fitzgerald.  He  said  he  would  not  interfere ; that  it  was  Major  Creagli’s  duty,  as 
agent,  to  show  the  lands  : upon  which,  the  surveyor  gave  it  up,  as  they  were  referring  him 
irom  one  to  the  other,  and  would  not  show  the  lands. 

7.  Have  you  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain  whether  you  have  any  right  to  insist  upon  the 
survey". — Yes,  I have  taken  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene. 

8.  Arc  you  informed  by  comisel  whether  you  have  or  have  not  a right,  imder  the  existing 
state  of  the  law,  to  go  upon  thoso  lands  to  survey  them  ? — The  opinion  of  Mr.  Greene  is, 

at  on  making  a lease  the  landlord  has  no  power  to  re-enter  during  the  lease,  as  the  law 
*QTi  ^ere  k not  in  the  lease  a right  reserved  to  re-enter. 

J-  I lie  lease  under  which  those  parties  hold  being  a perpetuity  lease,  what  injury  do  you 
conceive  you  have  sustained  by  not  being  allowed  to  survey  the  lands? — Very  great,  in 
C0I^eTience  of  the  sale  of  one  of  the  farms  by  the  father  of  Sir  William  Fitzgerald. 

It  * * ^°eS  sa^e  °*  form  to  another  tenant  injure  the  reserved  rent  to  you  ? — 

injures  me  so  far  as  it  lessens  my  security  upon  the  property.  And  if  I send  formally 
rive  the  lands,  if  I do  not  know  the  lands  the  bailiff  will  not  know  where  to  enter.  I 

ave  got  various  opiuious  upon  it.  I was  advised  by  one  counsel  to  bring  an  ejectment 
«gamst  Sir  William  Fitzgerald  for  the  whole,  and  let  him  defend  it. 

Tart  II.  3 q 


2j td  August,  1844. 

501. 

Matthew  L.  Coneys. 


7th  August,  1844. 
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J.  Roseingrave,  esq. 
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11.  Do  I understand  you  to  suggest  generally,  in  a matter  of  tenure,  that  tenants  should 
,,e  bound  to  let  the  landlord  enter  and  show  the  hounds? — Yes,  and  particularly  upon  the 
transfer  of  the  property.  Sir  Michael  O’Loghlen  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  upon  all 
transfers  of  property  the  proprietor  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  see  the  hounds. 

[ The.  witness  withdrew.'] 


503» 

Mr.  Patrick 
O’Shaughnessy. 


Mr.  Patrick  O' Shauylvnessy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Kilbeaconty,  two  miles  from  the  town,  in  this  county  of 
Galway. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold? — About  113  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted,  as  to  bo  able  to  give 
information  to  tire  commissioners? — The  neighbourhood  of  Gort  and  my  own  parish,  where 
I live. 

5.  Generally  speaking,  does  that  district  consist  of  tillage  land  or  grazing  farms?— There 
is  a good  deal  of  mountain  Land  in  it,  and  there  is  a large  population,  between  700  and  800 
inhabitants. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  rather  improving. 

7.  In  what  respect? — In  the  improvement  of  the  tillage,  but  I do  not  think  there  is  a 
man  in  the  parish,  except  two,  who  has  100  acres. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  which  are  principally  used? — There  is  lime  and  sea-weed  and 
dung,  and  a good  deal  of  black  mud  raised  out  of  the  bogs  and  mixed  with  gravel.  Lime 
is  often  used  in  the  mountains,  and  sea-weed  upon  the  other  parts. 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  in  this 
district ; if  there  was,  it  would  be  more  improved  than  it  is,  and  the  tenants  suffer  for  it ; the 
rents  are  pretty  high. 

10.  What  is  the  most  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — Some  of  them  are  twenty  acres, 
some  ten,  and  some  five,  and  some  two  acres,  and  the  cottiers  have  one  acre. 

11.  What  is  the  size  yon  generally  meet  with? — There  are  more  ten  acre  farms  than  any 
other  size ; the  population  is  increasing  so  fast,  that  they  are  dividing  them. 

12.  Are  any  means  taken  to  prevent  that  division? — Yes,  by  some  landlords. 

13.  When  they  make  that  sort  of  division,  do  they  get  up  a second  house? — Yes,  they 
do.  The  landlords  arc  taking  it  into  consideration,  but  they  cannot  prevent  it,  the  popula- 
tion is  so  large. 

14.  What  means  do  they  take  to  prevent  it? — By  a clause  in  the  lease. 

15.  Are  there  many  persons  who  hold  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes,  there  is  one 
village  in  this  neighbourhood  where  they  generally  divide  with  one  another ; there  are 
upwards  of  120  houses  in  it. 

16.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  holding  in  common  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
farms? — The  improvement  is  not  so  great  as  where  they  hold  separately. 

17.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  private  contract, 
by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — There  are  proposals  and  at  times  leases,  and  often  it  is  taken 
in  bulk. 

18.  Is  the  laud  generally  taken  in  hulk? — No,  some  is  in  hulk,  and  some  not;  sometimes 
it  is  by  an  acreable  rent. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — -From  20 s.  to  30s.,  not  immediately 
near  the  town,  hut  in  the  couutry;  near  the  town  it  must  he  higher. 

20.  What  proportion  does  that  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— The  poor  law  valua- 
tion is  one-fourth  under  the  letting  value. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Some  poor  landlords 
may  call  for  it  in  two  months,  others  in  six  months.  When  the  agent  of  oue  of  the  land- 
lords sees  a tenant  inclined  but  unable  to  pay  ids  rent,  when  lie  is  closing  his  account  for 
the  May  rent  in  February  following,  he  says  to  him,  “ You  must  pay  it,  or  pass  a bill  at 
three  months  for  it that  makes  nine  months. 

22.  Generally  over  the  district,  in  case  the  tenants  do  not  pay  their  rent,  in  what  mode 
is  it  recovered  ? — It  is  recovered  by  process  and  by  driving. 

23.  What  is  the  more  usual  way  ? — If  there  is  sufficient  to  pay  by  distress,  they  drive ; if 
not,  they  process. 

24.  What  isthe  expense  of  distraining? — I cannot  say  liowmuch  they  may  charge.  There  is 
2s.  6d.  for  the  driver,  then  there  is  the  expense  of  the  pound  keeper,  and  the  auctioneer’s  fees. 

25.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  in  making  up  his  rent  ? — Yes,  he  does  a 
good  deal. 

26.  What  is  your  opinion  of  th  at  system  ?— It  is  a bad  system ; his  having  recourse  depends 

upon  the  landlord  pressing  him.  . ‘ 

27.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  given  on  accoiuit  or  for  a particular  gale? — According  as 
you  pay  off  the  rent  or  not. 

28.  If  the  rent  is  paid  off,  is  it  given  up  to  a particular  day  ? — Yes ; and  if  you  do  not  pay 
up  to  the  day,  it  is  on  account. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  mid  e 

men  ?— There  are  very  few  middlemen  in  this  neighbourhood.  t 

. 30.  Is  there  any  property  in  the  distinct  held  under  the  courts? — Very  little,  bn  s 
tenants  as  are  under  the  courts,  are  better  off  than  those  under  the  landlords,  as  1 
heard  that  they  are  allowed  for  their  improvements. 
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31.  Do  the  tenants  in  this  district  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— Some  are  at  will,  7 th  Ahum,  1844. 

and  some  by  lease.  I know  one  case  where  a lease  ot  twenty-one  years  was  given  with  a ~ — 

power  to  re-enter  every  third  year.  Some  hold  at  will,  and  some  not;  some  have  leases  for 

thirty-one  years  and  a life,  some  for  twenty-one  years.  I have  a lease  for  twenty-one  years 

and  a life.  aus  ne!Ky' 

32.  Is  there  any  unwillingness  to  give  leases  to  tenants?— No,  very  little. 

33.  Do  they  all  give  leases  to  the  tenants  if  they  are  wished  for?— Some  do ; the  gentle- 
men I am  acquainted  with  do. 

34.  Is  there  any  system  pursued  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  in  the  district,  to  encourage 
the  tenants  in  improving  their  farms  or  houses? — No,  I do  not  hear  of  any  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, but  I have  heard  that  Lord  Clancarty,  Lord  Clanricarde  and  Lord  Ashtown,  make 
allowances. 

35.  Do  you  know  of  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ? — No,  I do  not  know  any 
thing  of  the  land. 

3(5.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  are  the  large  farmers  in  your  opinion 
getting  richer  than  they  were  ? — The  weighty  farmers  are  getting  better,  but  the  small 
farmers  are  not. 

37.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district? — It  does;  there  is  a good  deal  of 
con-acre  in  the  country. 

38.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  it  ?— Some  pay  £5  and  some  £6,  and  some  £S  or  £ 10, 
for  manured  land,  and  land  for  burning. 

39.  What  do  they  pay  for  stubble  land?— Very  little.  If  they  take  it  they  must  manure 
it  themselves ; they  get  that  for  the  landlord’s  rent,  whatever  it  may  be— some  people  may 
charge  more. 

40.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — If  there  could 
be  any  thing  done  for  the  tenants,  it  'would  be  a benefit.  The  landlord  has  too  great  power 
over  the  tenants  entirely ; he  wishes  to  keep  up  the  price  of  land  when  a lease  is  out,  and  if 
the  tenant  does  not  give  what  the  landlord  wants,  he  gives  it  to  the  best  bidder,  and  the 
most  solvent  tenant. 

41.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  remedy  for  tins? — If  the  tenant  was  allowed  for 
improvements  he  had  made  on  the  land,  at  a fair  value,  it  would  be  better. 

42.  What  sort  of  valuation  do  you  consider  would  bo  satisfactory  ? — If  there  is  a dispute, 
there  should  be  a man  called  in  by  the  landlord,  and  another  by  the  tenant.  1 am  told 
some  of  the  landlords  do  it.  I have  that  from  another  tenant. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  Terence.  Hynes,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Poulinagar,  in  the  parish  of  Kinvarra,  in  the  county  of 
Galway. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer. 

3.  W hat  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy? — About  160  acres  of  land,  but  I have  part 
of  it  set  to  under-tenants. 

4.  IIow  much  do  you  hold  in  your  own  hands? — About  fifty  acres,  and  a great  part  is  rocky. 

5.  How  much  do  you  cultivate  ? — About  twenty-five  acres. 

6.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I am  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  district  all  about  me,  the  barony  of  Kiltartan. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  the  contrary  ? — It  is  improving,  at  any  rate, 
in  some  measure.  They  are  getting  into  the  new  system  of  finding  out  new  manures,  which 
they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  making  use  of  before  now. 

8.  V\  hat  is  the  manure  they  principally  use  ? — Dung  and  sea-weed.  They  have  not  got 
any  of  the  new  manure  into  my  district. 

9.  Are  there  any  fanning  societies,  or  agricultural  superintendents,  in  the  district  ? — There 
are  none. 


10.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — The  people  about  my  district  are 
cottier  tenants  mostly.  There  are  very  few  people  that  pay  more  than  £20  a year  rent : 
®r®  not  more  than  two  or  three  in  the  parish  who  pay  more  than  £‘20,  except  myself, 
lo  m ^ tIlG  most  usual  rent  paid.  ?— From  £5  to  £10. 

2.  W hat  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  by  the  persons  paying  that  rent  ? — 
otatoes  and.  wheat.  They  seldom  grow  any  green  crops. 

. ' there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Most  of  them  in  my 
Paij  m by  joint  tenants  ; the  greater  part  are  commonable. 

• hat  effect  has  that  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ? — It  has  had  a bad  effect,  but 
it  e^mL6  now  dividing  the  land  where  they  were  joint  tenants,  according  to  the  quality  of 
nicr,  i i rG  ai'ie  7ery  them  in  my  part  who  have  not  divided,  so  that  each  man  has  his 

in  °*diug  laid  out  for  himself,  and  that  has  a better  effect  than  when  they  are  holding 
common, — one  man  having  half  a rood  here  and  another  there : a poor  man  used  to  have 
&rass  > Qow  they  have  their  holdings  divided  to  themselves,  they  have  mearings, 
they  are  better  off. 

JS\the7  always  continue  in  the  same  holdings  ? — Yes.  When  the  land  is  classed  and 
they  cast  lots,  and  they  hold  during  the  remainder  of  the  lease.  Formerly  they 
° , ge  ’ and  dl(l  eveiy  thing  in  common  ; now  they  graze  upon  then-  own  separate  holdings. 
■ V hat  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — The  greater 
II.  & 3 Q 2 


3©&. 

Hir.  Terence  Hynes. 
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1844.  part  is  rocky , waste  Land,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  held  by  a bulk  rent,  but  there  are 
lauds  near  to  it  that  stand  at  £4  an  acre  ; but  the  shore  is  very  valuable  for  the  weed. 

. 17.  What  is  the  value  of  the  shore?— There  are  different  qualities  on  the  shore,  as  well 

as  011  the  iand.  Some  acres  of  the  shore  may  have  two  boat  loads  of  weed,  and  some  very 
o-ood  may  bring  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  boat  loads  of  weed.  3 

° is.  What  extent  of  the  shore  would  it  take  to  produce  fifteen  or  sixteen  boat  loads?— 
An  acre. 

19.  Is  it  cut  every  year? — No ; every  second  year. 

20.  Do  they  plant  stones  for  the  purpose  of  the  weeds  adhering  to  them? — They  have 
got  into  the  system  of  planting  stones  where  there  Is  room ; formerly  there  was  no  occasion 
to  do  it : now  they  take  pieces  of  ground,  and  plant  stones  upon  them.  They  are  rentin'* 
at  £3  an  acre  places  to  put  out  stones. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  law  valuation  bear  to  the  usual  rent  of  land  out  of 
lease  ? — In  some  cases  it  is  less  than  the  present  rent ; in  other  cases  it  is  higher.  The 
land  to  be  let  at  present  would  set  over  the  poor  law  valuation. 

22.  IIow  much  would  it  set  over  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Tt  would  not  he  much  over  it. 

23.  Have  you  any  particular  time  at  which  the  rent  is  demanded ; how  soon  after  it. 
becomes  due  ? — In  some,  places  the  May  rent  is  demanded  between  this  and  the  1st  of 
November,  and  the  November  rent  between  that  and  the  1st  of  May,  any  time  after  the  1st 
of  August.  Upon  the  property  for  which  I am  agent  we  only  demand  rent  once  a year,  in 
January : we  generally  get  it  in  between  that  and  the  May  afterwards,  when  they  sell 
their  pigs. 

24.  Is  that  the  rent  due  the  1st  of  November  previously  ? — Yes ; there  are  arrears  due 
at  the  same  time  upon  that  property. 

25.  Is  there  any  system,  upon  any  of  the  properties  you  know,  of  paying  the  rent  bv 
bill  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

2G.  What  is  the  system  you  adopt  ? — It  is  an  accommodation  to  the  tenants  to  take  their 
bills. 

27.  When  is  that  done  ? — They  pass  bills  in  August  for  the  May  rent. 

St  2S.  Is  that  that  rent  called  for  on  the  1st  of  August? — For  the  rent  due  on  the  first  of 
May  last,  they  will  take  a bill  in  August  for  three  months. 

29.  Had  it  been  the  custom  to  receive  the  rent  in  August? — Yes. 

30.  What  is  the  discount  usually  charged  ? — That  rests  with  the  agents ; some  of  them 
charge  6 d.,  some  3d.  in  the  pound,  as  the  case  may  ho,  for  three  months.  Mr.  Donellan 
draws  a bill  in  May  for  the  rent  that  is  due,  payable  the  November  following,  but  be  never 
charges  a penny  discount  to  the  tenant,  nor  puts  him  to  any  expense  ; he  draws  a bill,  and 
lets  them  pay  it  in  any  way  they  can. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  depend  at  all  upon  the  loan  fund  for  the  payment  of  their  rent?— 
Some  do,  and  some  do  not.  Those  that  get  time  till  their  com  can  be  sold  at  a good  price, 
have  no  occasion  to  go  to  the  loan  fund,  unless  they  know  there  will  bo  a further  rise  in 
the  price  of  corn. 

32.  In  case  a tenant  docs  not  pay  his  rent,  what  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover 
the  rent  ? — By  process,  if  there  is  nothing  to  put  a distress  upon  : if  he  has  com,  there  is 
generally  a distress  made. 

33.  What  is  the  expense  of  a distress  ?— That  depends  upon  the  agent  and  the  driver. 

34.  What  are  the  usual  costs  of  a distress? — One  shilling  a day  for  the  person  watching. 

35.  W hat  does  the  driver  get  for  seizing  ? — Two  shillings  and  sixpence ; in  some  cases 
not  more  than  Is. 

36.  Is  it  usual  to  put  on  more  than  one  keeper  ? — That  depends  upon  the  property. 

37.  Is  it  supposed  to  be  a party  sufficiently  strong  to  oppose  a rescue,  or  merely  to  watch 
the  property  ? — If  they  expect  a rescue  they  will  have  more  men,  to  protect  the  property. 

38.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — If  the 
tenant  clears  up  the  gale,  he  gets  a clear  receipt. 

39.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  by  lease,  or  at  will  ? — Some  hold  upon  lease,  and 
some  at  will.  Some  who  hold  at  will  expect  to  get  a lease,  or  to  get  an  abatement  accord- 
ing as  the  season  may  he  ; hut  they  do  not  mind  getting  leases. 

40.  Do  they  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  any  middle- 
men in  the  district  ? — There  are  some  middlemen,  hut  not  a great  number. 

41.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  under  the  middlemen  ? — I do  not  see  any  great 

difference,  hut  the  tenantry  would  rather  hold  from  the  proprietor  in  some  instances ; but 
many  are  as  well  oft’,  because,  when  the  land  is  set  by  a middleman,  if  the  lease  is  out,  then 
the  tenant  will  he  sure  to  he  charged  the  very  same  rent,  or  very  near  it.  by  the  head  land- 
lord.  There  is  very  little  abatement  given  in  any  case  that  I know  of.  . . 

42.  Is  there  any  system  adopted  by  the  landlords  in  the  barony  of  Kiltartan  of  assisting 
their  tenants  ill  reclaiming*  the  land,  or  in  building  houses  ? — Mr.  Gregory  was  iu  the  habit 
of  allowing  £5  for  every  house  ; hut  1 do  not  know  of  any  other  system. 

43.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  vour  neighbourhood  ? — No. 

44.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  land  prevail  in  the  district?— Yes,  it  does. 

45.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ?— Yes,  it  is ; hut  they  are  putting  a stop  to  d m a 
great  measure  now  compared  to  what  it  was  ; hut  it  is  still  continued  in  this  district : the) 
have  put  a stop  to  it  entirely  near  where  I live,  but  here  it  still  continues. 

. f.b-  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  arc  they  getting  any  better  on 
in  the  world : —1  do  not  think  there  is  any  improvement  among  them ; a groat  many  of 
argei  farmers  are  worse  off  than  they  were  some  time  ago. 
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47.  Are  there  any  of  the  small  tenantry  who  are  improving  ? — Yes ; it  is  according  to 
their  industrious  habits.  If  a man  is  industrious,  he  is  improving. 

4S.  Are  the  cottiers  and  labourers  improving  ? — They  are  not ; they  have  not  employ- 

mCyf  ' ^hat  is  the  common  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  district  ? — From  Gd.  to  Sd.  a dav ; 
6d.  a day  and  their  diet,  and  8d.  without  meat  and  drink. 

50.  Can  they  obtain  pretty  regular  employment  at  those  wages  ? — They  cannot : they 
would  he  well  satisfied  if  they  could. 

51.  What  does  the  cottier  or  labourer  usually  pay  for  his  cottage  ?— He  pays  £2  for  his 
cottage  and  half  an  acre  of  land. 

52. "  Does  he  generally  build  it  himself? — No  ; if  he  builds  it  himself,  he  will  get  it  for 
£1.  and  half  an  acre  of  land. 

53.  Suppose  he  requires  any  more  laud,  how  does  ho  get  it?— That  depends  upon  the 
situation  he  is  in ; he  may  not  be  able  to  get  any  more,  and  he  must  sow  con-acre. 

54.  What  does  he  pay  for  the  con-acre  ? — If  he  manures  it  himself  he  pays  £2  an  acre, 
or  10$.  a rood ; that  is  the  most  I get. 

55.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district? — No. 

56.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes, — as,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  estates  of  absentees  better  managed  than  those  of  residents  ? — Indeed  I do 
not  see  any  great  difference.  The  largest  landed  proprietor  in  my  district  is  Mr.  Gregory, 
and  he  is  generally  at  home,  and  himself  attends  to  it.  I do  not  hear  any  complaints  to 
signify.  The  tenants  are  thankful  here ; but  they  consider  the  lands  too  high,  and  the  taxes 
too  high. 

57.  Is  it  usual  for  the  agents  to  advance  oatmeal  or  potatoes  to  the  tenants  at  a high  rate 
of  interest  ? — No,  nor  seed  of  any  description.  In  the  county  of  Clare  1 believe  they  do 
give  them  seeds,  and  charge  them  for  it  when  they  get  in  the  crops. 

58.  On  whose  estate  ? — On  Mr.  Vandeleur’s. 

59.  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  for  it  ? — No,  I do  not. 

60.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — No. 

[ The  to  it  ness  withdrew .] 

Burton  Bindon,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I have  a residence  in  the  county  of  Clare,  within  five  miles  of 
Ennis. 

2.  Are  you  a anded  proprietor  ? — Yes ; I hold  1,300  acres  of  land  in  my  own  hand,  both 
as  fee  simple  holder  and  as  tenant. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — I can  give  information  relative  to  an  inland  district  and  a sea  coast  district. 
I have  been  very  much  connected  with  Bun-in,  on  the  bay  of  Galway,  which  I have  made 
my  residence  latterly. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  of  Bun-in  ? — It  is  in  general  what  I 
would  call  cottier  lands,  in  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes  of  people,  excepting  myself  and 
some  farmers,  who  hold  farms  of  some  considerable  size.  The  more  usual  crops  arc  wheat 
and  potatoes,  and  the  land  is  in  a great  measure  manured  by  sea-weed. 

5.  Wliat  is  the  size  of  holdings  more  generally  met  with  ? — On  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham’s property,  which  is  near  mine,  it  is  on  an  average  fifty  acres : then  the  rest  of  the 
district  is  not  more  than  from  one  to  ten  or  five  acres,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  an 
innumerable  number  of  poor  persons  holding  upon  what  they  call  “ mock  lands."  They 
manure  the  stubble  with  sea-weed. 

6.  Describe  what  is  meant  by  mock  land? — Mock  land  is  grass  Land  taken  up  and  burnt, 
and  given  out  at  a very  high  rent,  either  £6  or  £8  the  acre. 

7.  What  do  they  pay  for  the  stubble  land? — About  40s.  the  acre.  Many  depend  upon 
that,  besides  endeavouring  to  get  a little  labour,  which  has  entirely  failed,  except  what  l 
give  myself.  I often  employ  300  a day.  I have  very  often  150  women  of  all  ages,  old  and 
young,  and  about  100  men. 

S.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  you  pay  ? — The  more  general  wages  I paid  was  8 d. ; then 
I reduced  it,  according  to  the  currency,  to  Id. ; I give  7 d.  to  the  men  and  -id.  to  the  women, 
with  the  exception  of  another  description  of  work,  in  which  I am  deeply  engaged  upon  the 
sea  shore;  and  with  respect  to  that  description  of  work,  the  women  come  in  at  eleven 

0 clock  and  remain  till  two,  for  which  they  get  Sd.,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  the  hour : and  many  of 
them  often  travel  several  miles  in  order  to  earn  that  Sd. 

9.  What  is  the  employment  of  which  you  are  now  speaking  ? — The  oyster  trade.  I first 
commenced  it  in  order  to  get  employment  for  the  people.  Now  I employ  a good  many 

10*1°  lst  September  to  the  1st  of  May. 

10.  Is  that  in  collecting  the  oysters? — Yes.  From  the  time  you  leave  Tralee  up  to  Bel- 
mullet,  there  is  scarcely  a man  who  is  not  more  acquainted  with  me  than  his  own  landlord. 

1 have  been  often  the  medium  of  upwards  of  2,000  people  being  at  work  along  the  coast  in 

at  part  of  Ireland,  besides  what  I employ  myself  at  home. 

1 *•  lou  have  spoken  of  a number  of  people  depending  upon  mock  land ; in  what  condi- 
tion are  they,  generally? — They  arc  in  a wretched  state,  no  one  having  a blanket  of  any 
rand  and  their  children  arc  perfectly  naked.  The  commissioners  are  aware  that  there  is 
aiacinty  of  existence  along  the  sea  coast  among  the  poor,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 

tenor  of  the  country.  They  are  generally  engaged  in  the  fishery.  They  are  able  to  obtain 
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a boat  for  about  £4.  There  are  three  or  four  partners  in  it,  and  they  often  go  out  to  coll 
the  sea-weed.  They  have  invented  a new  kind  of  machinery,  which  consists  of  a stick  2 
a cross  on  it.  They  go  out  into  the  bay,  and  put  down  the  stick  and  twist  it  in  the  sea-wo  !l 
and  haul  it  up  in  that  manner.  They  often  come  home  with  a boat  loaded  with  the  » 
weed,  which  is  worth  6s.  There  are  several  sorts  of  sea-weed,  and  it  is  often  the  cause  f 
the  most  frightful  riots.  They  attacked  Mr.  Vandeleur,  although  accompanied  bv  m 
people,  and  beat  him  off  the  coast.  They  pelted  him  with  stones,  though  he  was  a ma  ' 
trate  and  had  the  power  to  call  out  the  military. 

1 2.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  dispute  relative  to  the  sea-weed  ? — The  nature  of  th 
dispute  was,  that  some  of  these  people  were  informed,  I suppose  by  some  legal  authorit6 
that  they  had  a right  to  the  growing  weed  on  the  rocks  between  high  and  low  watermark 
The  landlords  positively  asserted  that  they  had  no  right  to  it,  unless  outside  low  water  mark 
Mr.  Vandeleur  was  attacked,  and  several  other  parties  on  the  western  part  of  the  coast  - 
the  country  people  succeeded  against  him  in  spite  of  his  being  assisted  by  300  or  400 
people,  and  tliey  carried  away  the  weed,  and  the  thing  was  going  on  and  spreading  round 
the  coast.  Though  not  a magistrate,  I addressed  the  government,  through  the  medium  of 
Colonel  McGregor,  in  Dublin ; and  I was  the  first  person  who  succeeded  in  getthw  the 
authority  of  the  government,  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Greene,  their  counsel,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  police  of  the  country  to  distribute  copies  of  Mr.  Greene’s  opinion  through- 
out the  country.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  sea-weed  was  the  property  of  the  proprietor 
between  high  and  low  water  mark,  where  he  could  show  giant,  charter,  or  prescription. 
Since  that  there  has  been  no  encroachment  in  that  way.  Then  there  are  some  disputes 
arising  as  to  the  outside  of  low  water  mark  in  the  bays,  and  there  have  been  several from 
between  the  people  in  possession  and  the  Claddagh  people  from  Galway  coming  over.  That 
question  is  still  undecided,  and  the  right  undefined  one  way  or  another.  Now,  it  is  for  that 
latter  description  of  sea-weed  outside  low  water  mai'k  that  the  people  have  invented  the 
machine  to  which  I have  alluded,  for  hauling  it  up  in  that  way.  There  is  another  descrip- 
tion of  weed  which  comes  in,  what  they  call  “ sea-wrack,”  coming  in  with  very  heavy  storms 
blowing  from  the  westward.  A great  quantity  is  thrown  upon  the  shore,  winch  is  already 
defined  to  be  the  property  of  the  landlord.  A portion  of  it,  enough  to  manure  GOO  acres, 
will  come  in  in  one  storm.  That  is  sold  to  the  country  people  cheap,  at  3 s.  a load. 

1 3.  Has  any  system  been  adopted  of  planting  stones  for  sea-weed.  ? — I introduced  that, 
and  it  would  be  found  very  profitable,  if  either  the  landlords  or  tenants  had  capital;  it 
would  be  most  profitable  to  put  those  stones  out  on  the  coast,  by  which  it  would  come  to 
he  worth  £6,  £8,  or  £10  the  acre. 

14.  How  often  do  they  cut  that  weed? — Generally  every  second  year.  Sometimes  it  is 
very  good  every  year.  Mr.  Patrick  Lynch,  of  Dumas,  has  made  a large  property  in  that 
way ; he  is  a very  deserving  character  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  He  and  myself  are  the 
only  two  persons  who  employ  the  people  to  any  extent  in  that  district. 

15.  Would  it  be  easy  to  take  more  than  one  crop  of  potatoes  off  the  stubble? — No,  the 
sea-weed  .will  not  afford  it.  The  dung  will  afford  two  crops  sometimes.  Then  they  take 
one  crop  of  wheat,  and  it  is  ploughed  up  again  for  potatoes,  or  set  to  the  people  as  mock  land. 

16.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  system  upon  the  land  ? — Some  people  say  that  it  deterio- 
rates the  country  and  the  land  very  much,  and  it  is  possible  it  is  not  so  advantageous  as 
dung ; but  I am  satisfied  if  they  hsul  not  used  the  sca-weed  as  manure  (which  has  been  the 
case  latterly,  aucl  it  arose  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  American  barilla  for  the 
Irish),  that  the  whole  country  would  have  been  in  a state  of  starvation  : and  the  lands  on 
the  sea  shore  are  now  so  completely  cultivated,  that,  they  supply  the  country  with  potatoes 
for  twenty  miles  round,  and  tho  sea-wced  itself  is  conveyed  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles 
into  the  country. 

IT.  Does  the  burning  of  land  prevail  in  this  part  of  the  country? — No;  there  is  very 
little  land  with  any  skin  on  it.  I am  going  to  begin  it.  I am  going  to  give  out  twenty 
acres  to  be  used  in  that  way.  I took  a farm  of  800  acres  some  time  ago  from  a cousin  of 
mine,  and  the  people  are  quite  delighted  at  my  getting  into  that  part  of  the  country.  I 
have  all  the  men,  women,  and  children  employed.  1 am  cutting  a road  up  the  mountain. 
There  was  no  road  made  till  I went  into  that  part  of  the  country,  and  showed  them  the 
scientific  way  of  making  a road.  ,1  succeeded  in  getting  five  miles  of  road  through  a 
part  of  the  county  of  Galway,  which  opened  seventeen  miles  of  road  down  to  Ennis. 

18.  How  many  crops  do  you  intend  to  take  off  tho  land  you  are  going  to  give  out  to  he 
burnt? — It  will  give  one  crop  of  potatoes  and  six  crops  of  oats,  successively.  I shall  onlv 
take  one  crop  of  oats  and  lay  it  down  in  clover  and  grass  seeds.  At  present  it  is  moss  and. 
fern,  and  coarse  scutch  grass.  When  it  is  cultivated  in  that  way  it  will  be  quite  sound,  and 
sheep  can  be  fed  upon  it  to  great  advantage. 

19.  Has  the  clearing  of  lands  from  rocks  been  carried  on  to  any  very  great  extent  in  any 
part  of  the  country  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Very  much.  I have  reclaimed  near  y 
400  acres  which  were  a perfect  sheet  of  rock  and  stone.  So  thick  was  the  stone  upon  it, 
that  it  cost  me  very  nearly  £2  an  aci'o  to  pick  the  small  atones  off  it.  I had  sixty-five  girls 
picking  stones  for  a month  off  one  field. 

20.  Have  you  ever  considered  at  what  cost  the  land  was  cleared?— I could  not  state 

that.  I first  kept  a book  with  an  accurate  account  of  my  expenditure  ; hut  I got  so 
gusted  at  the  enormous  expense  of  the  labour,  that  I burnt  the  book ; and  when  I got  na 
of  the  hook,  I got  on  tolerably  well.  I worked  as  hard  as  I could  when  I had  mouey.an 
when  the  money  got  short  I stopped  till  I got  more.  I laid  out  £1,200  or  m 

labour.  • 
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21.  Has  there  been  any  general  system  adopted  in  your  district  of  making  the  rocky 
pastes  profitable  ? — Yes ; I find  that  as  soon  as  the  people  can  get  a tenure  or  a lease  they 
£ro  on  clearing  the  stones  to  a wonderful  extent,  and  cultivate  what  many  people  would 
never  think’ ol  cultivating.  The  population  is  increasing  so  fast,  and  poverty  keeping  pace 
with  the  population,  that  it  must  come  to  a frightful  termination  in  the  end.  I could  o-et 
1.000  men  to  work  to-morrow  with  tire  greatest  ease ; and  by  giving  them  employment  all 
the  vear  round,  they  would  be  glad  to  work  at  tie/,  a day,  a whole  family  dependm"  upon  it 
Forty  or  fifty  women  agreed  with  my  steward  the  other  day  tliat  they  would  work  for  3d. 
a day.  I drove  as  hard  a bargain  as  I could  -with  them,  to  see  what  they  would  do ; but  I 
gave  them  4 d.  If  I was  to  take  400  aci'es  of  land  at  the  market  price,  and  put  the  people 
on  it  in  the  way  I do  now,  it  would  not  be  six  years  before  I would  be  broken  and  smashed 

22.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? I really  have 

been  devoting  my  life  to  the  employment  of  the  people.  I have  not  a very  large  family  to 
provide  for,  and  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  has  occupied  a good  deal  of  my  time.  I 
think  every  man  ought  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  best  means  to  be  devised  to 
create  employment  for  his  feHow  creatures;  and  I really  think  that  the  currency  question 
is  one  of  the  great  and  vital  causes  of  the  poverty  of  the  people.  The  monopoly  of  the 
banks  of  England  and  Ireland  has  made  money  so  scarce  it  is  not  to  be  had.  It  strikes  me, 
if  you  had  100  bullocks  for  sale,  and  drive  them  to  a fail-  or  market,  if  the  money  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  the  buyer,  you  can  get  no  price  for  them.  I think  if  the  currency  was  recti- 
fied in  some  degree  it  would  bring  about  a better  condition  of  tilings.  We  should  then 
have  manufacturers,  which  would  allow  the  poor  unemployed  people  to  get  into  the  manu- 
factories, instead  of  the  poor-houses,  which  would  tend  more  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  want  of  money  is  what  we  all  feel.  I would  also  beg  to  say,  that  I havc'heard  it  argued, 
by  men  of  very  good  ability,  and  very  good  feeling,  that  you  can  never  separate  the  interest 
of  landlord  and  tenant.  They  go  together  ; and  if  you  create  a feeling  of  animosity  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  or  hatred,  or  ill  feeling — if  you  sever  the  interest  of  the  one  from  the 
other — the  landlord  will  get  rid  of  the  whole  concern  at  once.  I have  seen  an  instance  of 
it  where  I took  a farm  myself,  at  a specified  rent.  There  was  not  a word  said  about  the 
tithe,  and  at  the  moment  I was  executing  the  lease  I had  to  add  the  tithe.  A landlord 
should  be  like  a parent ; if  his  tenants  are  not  happy,  he  cannot  be  so. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  assisting  the  tenantry  by  the  landlords  in  the  county  of 
Clare  ?— In  more  prosperous  times,  the  landlords  were  very  willing  to  assist  the  tenantry. 
Before  the  year  1816,  and  afterwards,  the  tenantry  were  independent  as  well  as  the  land- 
lords. Since  that  the  aristocracy  of  the  country  have  fallen  into  a state  of  bankruptcy,  and 
are  not  able  to  employ  the  people.  They  are  so  embarrassed  themselves  that  they  are  not 
able  to  employ  the  people.  If  you  were  to  insist  upon  the  landlords  employing  the  people, 
or  lav  a tax  upon  the  landlord  who  did  not  employ  the  people,  you  would  make  bankrupts 
oi  them  unless  you  went  into  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  old  mortgages,  and  old  demands 
which  exist  against  the  estates.  If  you  insist  upon  his  employing  the  people,  you  should 
have  the  power  ot  reducing  the  demands  upon  him.  As  to  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  country, 
u inch  formerly  existed,  and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  cm  ploying  the  people,  they  have  almost 
vanished  out  of  the  county  of  Chare.  I see  transfers  of  property  occurring  every  day. 

24.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  with  respect  to  what  you  conceive 
would  be  a service  to  the  country  ? — There  is  nothing  which  suggests  itself  at  the  moment, 
except  putting  the  local  taxes  upon  the  landlords,  which  might  be  done  in  one  way,  if 
attempted,  and  in  the  other  it  would  be  a perfect  failure.  Where  leases  exist,  if  the  taxes 
were  put  upon  the  landlord,  it  would  be  effectual,  because  the  landlord  would  have  no 
power  over  the  tenant.  If  they  are  put  upon  the  landlord  where  there  is  no  lease,  he  would 
immediately  put  them  upon  the  tenant.  It  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  thing  that  would 
serve  one  class  and  not  militate  against  the  other. 

, Supposing  a tenant  to  have  taken  a lease,  with  the  stipulation  that  all  those  taxes 
s ould  be  paid  by  him,  would  such  a proceeding  be  in  accordance  with  equity  ? — Perhaps 
be ' in eifre t one  ^ would  be  against  equity,  and  in  the  other  it  would 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


James  Lahiff,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Gort. 

a ^°U  a . proprietor  ? — Yes,  and  I farm  some  land  too,  and  rent  a good  deal. 

J y ..at  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ?— About  800  acres. 

5 tyi  Ppu^ipally  in  tillage  ? — It  is  principally  sheep  land.  I have  some  horned  cattle, 
parishes  in  th'^6  ^str*ct  3fou  arc  more  particularly  acquainted  ? — The  different 

snil'  ^vati Jou  say  was  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — It  is  a limestone ' 
J , .e  have  some  mountain  in  the  upper  end  of  it. 
farm  ■ § miPnnc^Pa^y  *n  "tillage  ? — Yes,  principally  in  tillage.  There  are  very  few  large 
tbp  if  • . ere  aye  some  tracts  of  winterage  for  horned  cattle ; but  all  the  arable  land  in 

8 D°n  1 1 "hC1i  i e d i and  the  greater  part  occupied  by  small  farmers, 

• oes  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
*****  — There  is  some  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  here,  but  it  is  in  the  hands 
hands ++;  “ave  not  ^e  meanH  of  improving  it.  There  are  5,000  or  6,000  acres  in  the 
b 0 cottier  tenants,  and  they  would  considerably  improve  it  if  they  had  capital. 


7 th  August,  1844. 
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9.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  improve  it  ? — I liave  only  twenty  acres  of  it  for 

I pay  £1.  They  hold  the  whole  district  at  Is.  an  acre  ; they  are  tolerably  comfortable  h 
they  have  no  capital  to  improve  it.  They  hardly  think  of  draining  it,  and  the  lime  at 
manure  they  have  to  draw  six  or  eight  miles.  ml 

10.  What  other  manures  do  they  use? — They  have  manure  upon  the  spot,  but  thev ha- 
now  worked  it  out,  and  they  are  cutting  up  the  surface  and  making  manure  of  it ; but  it  * 
injurious,  and  it  must  be  prevented.  Then  they  have  bog  stuff  mixed  with  lime’  and  that 
is  a good  manure. 

11.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving? — Yes,  it  is;  but  not  to  th 
extent  that  it  ought  to  be.  The  people  are  manuring  more,  and  are  getting  a quantit* 
of  sea-weed,  which  enables  them  to  cultivate  to  a greater  extent.  All  the  arable  land  is 
under  potatoes,  and  there  are  no  green  crops. 

1 2.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents  in  the 
district  ? — No,  which  is  a great  loss. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  holdings  ? — Very  small.  Half  the  amount  of  the  land 
in  the  union  is  rented  at  something  less  than  £5  the  holding,  and  those  are  too  small. 

14.  Are  the  grazing  farms  on  the  increase  ? — No,  they  are  decreasing  every  year.  All  the 
grazing  farms  which  have  fallen  out  of  lease  have  got  into  the  hands  of  the  cottiers.  Thev 
have  always  bid  more  than  the  farmers  could  give,  and  they  get  into  possession  of  them  ’ 

15.  Are  there  many  of  them  still  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— Yes,  too 
many. 

16.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  people  holding  them? — Not  near  so  good  as  if  thev 
were  properly  divided.  They  have  a spot  in  each  held,  and  unless  a man  gets  land  into 
his  own  possession  he  can  scarcely  work  it,  though  they  object  to  new  divisions.  I know 
one  farm  in  a mountain  district,  and  Lord  Clanricarde,  when  it  fell  out  of  lease,  divided  it 
and  gave  each  man  his  own,  and  they  are  now  good  tenants,  and  more  comfortable,  having 
been  bad  tenants  before. 

17.  When  land  foils  out  of  lease,  how  is  it  valued  ? — There  is  no  valuation.  Sometimes 
the  landlord  asks  a certain  rent ; and  in  other  eases  parties  propose,  and  the  highest  bidder 
gets  it.  In  general  the  highest  bidder  gets  it,  and  they  give  large  sums  to  get  into  posses- 
sion. They  will  not  miss  an  opportunity  to  get  possession  of  land. 

18.  Is  there  any  advantage  given  to  occupying  tenants  in  a case  of  that  kind?— The 
landlord  will  always  endeavour  to  choose  the  best  tenant,  hut  the  occupying  tenant  is 
rarely  turned  out ; they  generally  get  a preference.  If  it  is  a farm  which  is  vacant,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a difference  between  them.  In  this  neighbourhood  no  one  thinks  of  putting 
out  a tenant  whose  rent  is  paid. 

19.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rout  of  average  good  land  in  the  union?— From 

20.?.  to  25s.  the  acre  : some  small  portions  higher,  as  high  as  30s.,  and  some  few  35s.,  hut 
very  few.  From  20s.  to  25s.  is  the  value  of  arable  land  far  from  the  town ; and  in  parts  of 
Galway  it  is  far  less. 

20.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Land  letting  here  at  2ik 
an  acre,  has  been  valued  by  our  valuator  at  20s.,  and  land  let  at  a guinea,  at  16s.  I should 
say  that  lie  valued  it  at  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  under  the  rent.  Land  of  mine,  let 
during  the  war,  at  a guinea  and  a half,  is  now  let  at  a guinea,  and  he  values  that  at  16s. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  generally  demanded? — That  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  tenant ; an  extensive  former  always  pays  one  half 
year  within  the  other.  It  is  seldom  that  a year  is  due  by  the  cottier  tenants  before  half  a 
year’s  rent  is  asked ; they  have  no  capital.  By  cottier  tenants  I mean  all  the  small  farmer!#, 
even  those  who  hold  twenty  acres,  because  they  are  working  men. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  hill  with  which  you  are  acquainted  in 
the  neighbourhood  ? — I believe  there  is,  hut  I have  not  meddled  with  it.  I believe  some 
are  in  the  habit  of  passing  bills,  and  charging  interest,  and  others  not. 

23.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  exorbitant  interest  ? — No ; not  in  that  way.  Any 
exorbitant  interest  is  charged  by  the  small  banks,  or  by  the  usurers,  who  accommodate  the 
people.  There  is  a branch  bank  in  this  town,  and  they  charge  an  exorbitant  interest,  I am 
told ; they  charge  Is.  in  the  pound  for  three  months, — one-third  of  this  must  be  paid 
back  in  each  month  of  the  two  succeeding  months.  When  it  is  due  a month,  they  begin 
paying  the  instalments,  and  that  brings  it  up  to  thirty  per  cent,  or  more. 

24.  What  is  the  interest  charged  by  the  local  usurers  ? — One  shilling  in  the  pound  for 
three  mouths  was  what  was  common,  hut  I am  told  that  more  is  charged. 

25.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distress 
is  generally  resorted  to,  but  I believe  there  are  very  few  sales ; very  few  landlords  think  of 
selling.  I do  not  know  of  any  instance  of  a sale  of  a distress  in  this  neighbourhood — they 
are  sometimes  driven:  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  distrain  them,  but  they  generally  make 
some  settlement  on  being  distrained ; they  get  time,  and  appoint  a time  when  they  reckon 
their  cattle  may  be  fit  for  market.  The  tenants  do  not  pay  well. 

2G.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — In  some  instances.  - 
good  many  have  forgiven  arrears. 

27.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— I ^ink 

the  pass-book  system  is  generally  practised ; it  is  considered  better  than  a receipt  on 
account,  because  it  shows  the  tenant  how  he  stands.  _ , 

28.  _ What  do  you  mean  by  a pass-book? — There  is  a copy  of  his  account  with  the  lana- 
lord,  in  which  he  gets  credit  for  what  he  has  paid,  on  one  side,  and  he  is  charged  with  the 
rent  on  the  other : and  there  is  a settlement  once  a year. 
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29.  Do  they  hold  generally  under  tlie  proprietor  or  under  middlemen  ? — Except  under 
old  leases,  there  are  very  few  middlemen ; they  are  almost  done  away  with.  No  one  thinks 
of  setting  now  to  a middleman. 

30.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  in  the  district  ? 

Not  now. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ?— In  both  ways.  Properties  set 
at  a fair  value  are  held  on  without  the  tenant’s  looking  for  a lease ; they  just  go  on  as  they 
are.  I know  many  instances  where  tenants  have  agreed  for  a lease,  but  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  take  it  out. 

32.  Is  there  any  system  of  assisting  the  tenants  in  making  permanent  improvements, 
either  in  buildings  or  in  the  land,  by  the  landlord  ? — No. 

33.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  permitted? — Yes,  it  is ; and  to  my  own  know- 
ledge it  has  taken  place  very  frequently.  There  is  hardly  a year  in  which  I have  not  known 
it  to  take  place,  in  two  or  three  cases,  where  there  has  been  no  lease. 

34.  What,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  be  given  for  it  ? — I have  known  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  seven  years’  purchase  given,  without  a lease ; in  other  cases,  three  or  four 
years’  purchase. 

35.  Is  it  so  far  recognised  in  the  country,  that  a landlord  taking  up  land  for  his  own 
use,  is  supposed  to  be  obliged  to  pay  for  it  ?— Yes ; the  land  is  set  in  small  farms,  and  the 
landlord  could  hardly  take  it  up.  Where  a tenant  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  interest,  or  go 
to  America,  he  comes  and  asks  permission,  and  I do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which 
the  landlord  has  refused  it.  I know  that  they  always  permit  it. 

36.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  tlio  district  ? — Very  little,  Lately.  Some 
years  ago  there  were  a few ; about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  but  none  lately. 

3T.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  permitted? — No,  not  at  all;  every 
proprietor  prevents  it  if  he  can ; it  is  done  only  by  stealth.  It  is  a destructive  system ; and 
if  the  farms  were  kept  at  a proper  size  the  people  would  bo  better  off. 

38.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  fanners  are  improving  ? — Those  that  have  tolerably  good  holdings  are  improving ; 
any  thing  over  ten  acres.  When  a man  holds  ten  acres  of  ground,  his  condition  is  improving. 

39.  Are  the  small  tenautry  improving  ? — No,  not  at  all  in  proportion.  The  quantity 
which  the  land  produces  is  consumed  by  themselves. 

40.  Is  the  class  of  labourers  under  the  farmers  improving  ? — They  are  generally  very 
badly  off.  There  is  no  employment,  and  they  have  very  little  or  no  land. 

41.  What  should  you  say  -was  the  general  rate  of  wages  given? — Eightpence  I believe 
is  given  in  this  neighbourhood  for  continued  labour,  hut  in  this  town  they  get  lOd.  when 
it  is  required;  at  other  seasons  they  can  get  nothing.  Labourers  in  towns  are  very  wretched ; 
they  depend  upon  getting  a rood  of  con-acre. 

42.  In  what  way  are  the  cliildren  of  the  small  farmers  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their 
parents  ? — Till  the  poor-houses  were  opened  they  were  divided  among  the  relatives,  now 
they  are  taken  into  the  poor-houses.  We  have  many  widows  here.  The  majority  of  the 
inmates  are  widows  and  children.  There  are  no  able-bodied  people  applying  for  admittance. 

43.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  here  ? — Yes. 

44.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  the  con-acre  ? — Near  the  towns  they  get  very  high  rents, 
perhaps  £S  an  acre.  In  the  country  it  is  not  so  much.  Where  they  let  it  for  two  crops, 
they  get  it  for  £4  an  acre  for  each  of  the  two  crops.  Then  they  manure  it  themselves.  They 
raise  potatoes  and  oats  ; they  do  not  think  of  any  other  crop.  Where  land  is  given  for  burn- 
ing, it  goes  as  high  as  £6  au  acre. 

45.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Very  few ; I do  not  recol- 
lect any. 

46.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  difference  in  the  management  of  different  estates ; for 
example,  the  estates  of  resident  and  absentee  proprietors,  or  the  estates  of  largo  and  small 
proprietors  ? — The  estates  of  resident  proprietors  arc  always  better  managed,  for  several 
reasons.  A person  residing  upon  his  estate  gives  a great  deal  of  employment,  and  he  is  at 
home  to  see  how  his  agent  acts  with  his  tenants.  I know  some  properties  where  the  land- 
lord was  not  resident,  and  the  tenants  were  destroyed  in  his  absence,  and  he  got  no  rent, 
are'll  ° ^an<^or<^  *s  a*  home  ; he  is  employing  the  people,  and  the  tenantry  pay  rent  and 

. . D‘as  any  system  come  to  your  knowledge  of  the  agent  advancing  meal  or  other  pro- 
visions to  the  tenants  of  the  estate  ? — No ; there  are  hardly  any  of  the  tenants  who  have 
not  abundance  of  the  principal  part  of  their  provisions : most  of  them  sow  more  potatoes 

n they  require  to  use ; they  sow  them  for  their  cattle.  They  generally  sow  au  acre  of 
thrir  sfS  ™°ie  theY  r®ivure  for  then-  own  use,  which  gives  abundance  for  then*  pigs^and 

48.  TV  hat  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  the  district  ? — May  and  Novem- 

40^-1 1U  S01UG  cases>  March  is  the  time. 

rent  ^ a»ProPortao11  c^ocs  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  about  an  eighth  of  the 
part  cFt  '9'  ™ aU  aCie  ^ ^ie  h^d  is  20s.  an  acre,  the  count}*  cess  may  he  about  one-eighth 

?javo  you  paid  any  poor  rate  yet  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 
wV  l ”en  1S  *'ie  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed  ?— Out  of  the  galo  in 
tkAr  , ra*:o  *s  iaade.  The  last  rate  was  in  February,  and  that  will  not  bo  allowed  till 

52MHC  lreUtiStlu0' 

Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — No.  Our  sys- 
PiliTlI,  - 3 11 
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tem  of  cultivation  lias  not  improved ; it  is  tlie  same  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Potatoes  i- 
the  crop  they  sow  for  their  own  consumption,  and  it  is  on  the  wheat  they  depend  for  their 
rent.  The  land  is  not  deep  or  good  enough  for  oats. 

53.  What  is  the  produce  by  the  acre  of  wheat  ? — From  four  to  eight  barrels,  and  w 
have  many  cases  of  ten.  If  we  could  improve  the  system  of  cultivation,  which  cannot  be 
done  unless  there  is  a branch  of  the  farming  society  here,  it  would  be  a good  thine.  The 
proprietors  of  the  country  arc  sowing  turnips.  The  small  farmers  know  the  advantage  of 
it,  but  they  say  they  cannot  afford  to  do  it ; they  think  potatoes  answer  the  purpose  better 
If  they  raised  green  crops  they  would  have  manure  without  laying  out  their  money  in  sea- 
weed. 

54.  Have  any  means  been  taken  to  show  the  people  the  advantage  of  it  ?— Only  by  the 

proprietors.  [ <yyie  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Robert  Bell , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— I have  been  resident  in  Goi*t  for  the  last  nineteen  years. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  agent  at  present  for  Mr.  Robert  Gregory,  of  Coole 
Park. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I know  the  localities  in 
this  neighbourhood.  I was  the  valuator  for  the  Gort  union,  under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  and 
in  that  character  I went  over  the  fourteen  parishes. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  union ; is  it  principally  in  tillage,  or  large 
grazing  farms  ? — There  are  not  many  large  grazing  farms  ; a great  part  is  in  tillage : but 
there  is  a great  deal  of  rocky  pasture  in  the  union. 

5.  Is  it,  in  your  opinion,  capable  of  extensive  and  remunerative  improvement  ? — 1 think 
that  agriculture  in  general  is  rather  deficient  in  the  neighbourhood.  I think  a better  system 
might  be  adopted. 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  ? — Yes ; it  has  improved 
a good  deal  since  I came  to  the  country.  Small  tenants  have  more  taste  than  they  had  in 
cultivating  the  ground,  and  they  arc  improving  their  houses,  and  their  fences,  and  every 
thing  that  they  have. 

T.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  in  the  district  ? — The  poor  people  have  very 
little  stable  manure,  for  many  of  the  .small  tenants  sell  their  straw ; the  chief  manure  they 
use  is  sea-weed. 

8.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  tillage  holdings  ? — There  are  a great  many  holdings 
from  four  or  five  acres  up  to  fifteen  or  twenty. 

9-  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  ? — It  is  most  generally  potatoes ; after 
potatoes,  wheat ; and  after  wheat,  they  take  a crop  of  oats  or  barley,  and  then  potatoes  again. 

10.  Do  they  sow  any  artificial  grasses '? — No ; you  will  see  a few  individuals  do  it,  hut 
they  are  hardly  worth  mentioning ; and  you  may  sec  a little  clover,  and  a few  perches  of 
vetches. 

11.  Are  there  any  large  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — Yes;  there  are  a few iu  this 
neighbourhood.  It  is  rocky  pasture  land  for  grazing,  and  not  very  well  adapted  for  tillage. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes,  there  were ; but 
they  are  changing  a good  many  of  them  now.  Since  I became  agent  to  Mr.  Gregory  I have 
subdivided  a great  many  farms,  and  I am  giving  now  each  tenant  his  own  division ; they 
are  allowed  for  making  the  division  walls.  He  allows  8 cl.  a perch  for  the  division  walls, 
and  in  many  cases  he  has  allowed  them  for  building  more  comfortable  houses. 

13.  Are  there  any  other  landed  proprietors  who  assist  their  tenants  in  the  improvement 
of  their  houses,  or  their  farms  ? — I have  not  exactly  heard  of  any  landlords  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood giving  any  allowances  for  any  houses.  I know  that  Mr.  Gregory  has  paid  for 
some  houses ; and  I know  that  some  of  the  large  farmers  who  have  agreed  to  build  houses, 
he  has  given  them  slates  and  timber. 

14.  Are  any  landlords  doing  any  tiling  to  improve  the  land? — No,  I cannot  say  exactly 
that  they  are  doing  much  to  improve  the  lands  ; hut  the  tenants  in  the  mountain  districts 
are  draining  very  much,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

15.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  this  district;  is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valua- 
tion ?— Generally  by  proposal.  At  the  time  the  lands  were  divided  I put  a valuation  upon- 
the  different  holdings,  some  of  the  better,  and  some  of  the  worse  description  ot  land,  and 
the  tenants  were  satisfied  to  give  what  I put  upon  them  ; hut  generally  it  is  by  proposal. 

16.  In  taking  in  proposals,  is  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — If  he  is  a 

good  tenant  he  has  generally  the  preference.  0 

17.  Is  it  the  custom  to  take  the  highest  proposal  that  comes  iu  from  a good  tenant 
No.  I have  known  instances  of  Mr.  Gregory  reducing  2.?.  or  3s.  an  acre ; he  thought  i 
better  to  take  the  lower  proposal,  thinking  the  tenant  might  be  a better  tenant. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — Upon  Mr.  Gregory 

estate  the  highest  is  £l  15s.  an  acre ; but  he  has  lands  let  at  not  more  than  5s.  or  Os.  an 
acre.  Some  very  good  tillage  land  is  let  at  £l  2s.  an  acre.  . . , nnt 

. 19-  How  much  wheat  would  the  land  which  is  let  at  £l  15s.  an  acre  produce  /-—ADoui 
eight  barrels  upon  au  average  acre. 

20.  What  would  the  produce  be  upon  the  22s.  or  23s.  land  ?— About  seven  barrels  to 
the  acre. 

21.  It  is  all  wheat  land  ? — -Yep ; most  of  the  land  here  grows  wheat  very  well. 

.22.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  in  this  district  bear  to  the  poor  a 
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valuation  ?— I was  generally  about  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  under  the  letting  price 
in  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  in  some  instances  I was  over,  but  those  were  cases  where 
there  was  an  old  lease,  and  the  rent  fined  down ; but,  generally,  I was  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  per  cent,  under  the  letting  value.  In  a great  many  instances  I found  places  where 
the  tenants  were  getting  employment  by  the  landlord : they  were  paid  so  much  a day,  and 
paid  their  rent  by  work ; in  those  eases  the  land  was  let  something  higher,  but  I did  not 
put  such  a high  valuation  upon  it  as  they  were  paying. 

23.  Upon  what  principle  did  you  proceed  in  reference  to  the  valuation  yon  put  upon  the 
land  for  the  poor  law  ? — I took  into  account  what  sort  of  crops  the  land  was  capable  of 
producing,  and  from  that  I formed  an  idea  of  what  it  would  be  worth  to  a solvent  tenant. 

24.  In  this  district,  what  proportion  of  the  produce  can  a tenant  fairly  afford  to  pay  as 
rent? — The  principle  that  I go  upon  is  that  I think  a tenant’s  crop  ought  to  he  worth  two 
rents,  or  two  rents  and  a half,  to  j)ay  him  for  every  expense  of  cultivation  and  labour  ; if 
you  value  the  tenant’s  crop  at  the  harvest,  it  ought  to  he  worth  two  rents  and  a half,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  meet  all  the  expenses,  and  wear  and  tear. 

25.  Do  you  think  he  will  have  sufficient  to  live  upon  ? — Yes ; but  I find  that  many  of 
them  would  not  he  worth  more  than  a year  and  a half’s  rent. 

26.  Does  that  arise  from  the  land  being  set  very  high,  or  from  the  land  being  very  badly 
tilled  ? — The  small  holdings  are  rather  high,  the  competition  for  land  is  so  great,  and  these 
small  tenants  have  not  capital  to  cultivate  the  land  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  crop  is 
rather  deficient.  The  man  lives  at  very  little  expense,  and  converts  his  corn  crops  princi- 
pally into  cash  for  the  payment  of  his  rent — he  lives  upon  potatoes. 

27.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Generally  nearly 
half  a year  after  it  becomes  duo  ; one  half-year  within  the  other : the  May  rent  is  paid 
before  November,  and  the  November  before  May  day. 

28.  Is  there  any  system  that  you  are  acquainted  with  of  paying  rent  by  bilk  ? — Yes,  we 
take  a hill  to  assist  the  tenants  in  some  cases ; but  it  is  not  generally  practised. 

29.  At  what  time  of  the  year  do  you  take  the  bill  ? — We  may  take  a hill  now  for  the 
May  rent,  and  give  them  three  months. 

30.  Who  pays  the  discount  upon  it  ? — The  tenant. 

31.  Does  the  bill  pass  through  the  bank,  or  does  it  go  into  the  agent’s  office  ? — It  goes 
into  the  hank. 

32.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  discount  ? — Five  per  cent. 

33.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  the  local  usurers  for  his  rent  ? — I 
hear  of  it,  but  I have  not  much  knowledge  of  it.  The  bank  in  Gort  was  giving  out  money 
upon  loan  for  four  months,  at  twenty  per  cent. ; part  of  it  was  to  be  paid  back  in  two 
months,  and  the  remainder  by  instalments,  and  by  reckoning  compound  interest  it  would 
amount  to  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  per  cent. 

34.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  i-ent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — If  a tenant 
does  not  come  in,  they  generally  distrain  the  stock. 

35.  What  is  the  expense  of  a distress  to  the  tenant  ? — There  is  no  expense  except  the 
bailiff  who  distrains ; he  may  charge  him  Is.,  and  then  there  are  the  pound  fees.  But 
there  has  been  very  little  distraining  for  some  years  back. 

36.  How  do  they  proceed  ? — In  that  case,  when  the  cattle  are  put  in  the  pound,  they  are 
advertised  for  sale.  If  the  money  is  not  paid  the  sale  may  be  adjourned  from  time  to  time, 
but  it  is  seldom  put  in  practice.  I have  never  sold  any  cattle  since  I have  been  agent  to 
Mr.  Gregory.  In  other  cases  wre  must  he  a little  lenient  and  give  them  a little  time.  They 
may  have  something  to  come  in  and  be  able  to  meet  the  rent,  which  is  better  than  using 
severity. 

37.  Are  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — If  there  is 
an  arrear  hanging  over  them  it  is  generally  on  account ; hut  if  the  tenant  pays  up  in  full, 
he  gets  a receipt  up  to  the  time. 

38.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  tire  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  were  a good  many  middlemen,  there  are  not  so  many 
now.  Upon  Mr.  Gregory’s  estate  there  are  three  or  four  very  large  farms  which  have  fallen 
m ; those  farms  were  held  by  middlemen,  and  he  has  given  those  lands  to  the  occupying 
tenants. 

39.  What  was  the  state  of  the  farmers  under  the  middlemen  compared  to  those  holding 
under  the  head  landlord  ? — The  middlemen  did  not  give  them  so  much  time  in  paying  the 
rent ; they  called  for  the  rent  earlier.  The  holdings  were  very  small  under  the  middlemen 
generally. 

•n0,  ^ie  teuants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease '? — There  are  a great  many  hold  at 

will,  and  a great  many  have  leases;  hut  Mr.  Gregory  is  quite  willing  to  grant  leases,  if  the 
enants  chose  to  take  them  out. 

, Arc  they  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? In  some  cases.  We  had  proposals  made  two  or 

three  years  since,  and  they  were  to  apply  for  a lease,  but  they  have  not  applied  for  it  yet, 
80 « m°  not  ^at  they  are  so  very  anxious  about  them. 

4-.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms  ?— A tenant-at-will  would  not,  I should  conceive,  be  so  anxious  to 
™proye  lus  land  as  if  he  had  a lease.  But  I believe  the  landlords,  generally  speaking,  have 
esire  to  take  advantage  of  the  tenant’s  improvements. 

Practically  speaking,  do  you  perceive  that  they  do  not  improve  so  much  as  when 
Sef+iave  ,leases  ’—I  know  tenants  who  have  leases”  and  those  who  have  not,  and  I find 
nose  improve  as  much  who  have  not  leases. 

■Part  II.  3 R 2 
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507. 

Mr.  Robert  Dell. 


44  Under  tlie  same  landlord  ?— Yes,  under  the  same  landlord.  I see  tenants  -without 
a lease  cultivating  the  soil  as  well  as  those  with  leases.  If  you  speak  to  them  they  say 
“ Why  go  to  the  expense  ?"  Some,  people  think  a lease  would  be  a great  stimulant  to 
induce  them  to  improve  the  land  more. 

43  What  would  the  tenant  have  to  pay  for  a lease  t—  1 he  tenant  generally  nays  for  the 
stamp  ; and  the,  clerk  who  (ills  the  lease  they  may  have  to  pay  £1  to,  hut  nothing  else. 

40.  is  the  sale  of  the.  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district?— Yes,  in  some  instances 
but  to  a small  extent.  There  are  cases  of  persons  selling  land  to  an  individual,  hut  it  is  not 
a general  practice. 

47.  IIow  far  is  it  recognised  by  tlie  landlord  ? — I think  he  is  merely  passive  in  that 
respect.  In  some  cases  he  docs  not  exactly  interfere,  but  I clo  not  think  it  is  according  to 
his  wish  when  they  do  it  to  get  a sum  of  money.  It  does  not  meet  with  his  approbation 
that  they  should  he  disposing  of  the  land  in  that  way.  He  would  rather  prefer  that  they 
surrendered  it  to  him,  and  let  him  deal  with  another  tenant- 

48.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  in  some  instances. 

40.  How  has  that  been  effected  ? — In  cases  where  there  was  land  held  by  a middleman, 

or  where  individuals  were  holding  land  who  did  not  reside  upon  it,  where  that  is  the  case 
wc  generally  make  it  a practice  to  give  the  land  to  the  occupying  tenants,  together  with 
what  they  have.  We  conceive  it  to  he  a had  plan  to  let  a man  hold  land  where  he  does 
not  reside,  because  he  takes  away  the  straw,  which  is  injurious  to  the  land. 

50.  Are  wc  to  conclude  from  that  that  you  only  take  the  land  from  a non-resident 
holder  ?— Yes,  as  far  as  Sir.  Gregory  is  concerned. 

51.  Does  the  subletting  or  the  subdividing  of  farms  still  prevail? — Yes,  it  does. 

52.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  Landlord  ?— It  is  contrary  to  his  wish. 

53.  What  steps  does  he  take  to  prevent  it  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  prevent  it.  Since  I 
have  become  agent  to  Hr.  Gregory  wc  have  not  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  it ; hut  it  is 
quite  contrary  to  his  wish. 

54.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  think  they  are  get- 
ting better  in  their  means,  or  otherwise  ? — For  the  last  two  years  the  price  of  corn  was 
rather  lower,  and  it  was  very  hard  for  the  tenant  to  meet  all  Ins  demands ; last  year  was 
considerably  better, — there  was  a middling  good  price  for  corn  and  stock.  I could  hardly 
say  that  the  tenants’  capital  is  increasing : I am  afraid  it  is  not. 

*55.  Arc  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — They  are  improving  in 
their  dress,  and  they  have  a little  more  cleanliness  and  neatness  about  their  houses ; but  I 
do  not  think  they  are  getting  much  more  wealthy. 

56.  Arc  the  labouring  classes,  in  your  opinion,  improving? — I do  not  think  they  arc;  I 
think  the  labouring  classes  are  rather  in  a bad  state,  from  want  of  employment— those  who 
depend  upon  employment, — and  the  wages  are  very  small. 

57.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — Generally  from  Scl.  to  9 cl.-,  sometimes  in  the  harvest 
season  they  may  get  10(7.  or  Is. 

58.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  cottages  ?— They  are  generally  located  in  suburbs 
of  towns,  most  of  those  people,  and  I do  not  know  the  rent.  From  25s.  to  30s.  some  of  the 
poor  people  pay  for  very  small  huts. 

59.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? — It  docs. 

00.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  it? — If  the  tenant  manures  the  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns,  he  pays  £8  or  £9  the  Irish  aero. 

61.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Ho ; very  few  in  the  last 


few  years ; none  since  1831, 1 think. 

62.  What  is  usually  the  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — Generally  May  and  November, 
though  with  some  proprietors  it  is  March  and  September. 

63.  What  proportion  docs  the  couuty  cess  hear  to  the  usual  letting  value  ? — It  is  generally 
upon  an  average  of  years,  about  15(7.  or  16c7.  the  acre,  for  tlie  last  few  years  past,  by  the 
half-year. 

64.  What  should  you  say  was  the  value  of  the  acre  ? — They  are  very  various.  The  county 
cess  is  levied  by  an  old  applotment,  about  200  years  old — there  has  been  no  new  subiuvi- 
sion;  it  is  laid  on  acreably,  hut  tlie  good  lands  pay  for  every  acre,  while  the  mountain 
lands  are  reckoned  at  fewer  acres.  There  are  lauds  which  were  mountain  at  the  time  o 
the  applotment,  which  are  now  improved,  hut  they  pay  no  county  cess  whatever ; many 
acres  go  free. 

65.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  e 

tenant  pays  tlie  first  half-year’s  rent  which  accrues  after  the  rate  is  struck.  ,, 

66.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  generally  in  the  country  of  its  not  being  allowed  o ^ 

tenants  ? — I hear  some  people  complaining.  I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge, 
allow  it  to  every  tenant  on  Mr.  Gregory’s  estate.  , 

67.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  the  middlemen  not  allowing  it  to  then  un 
tenants? — No,  I have  not. 

68.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — I really  do  not  know 
there  are  any. 


[ Tlte  witness  withdrew .] 


503. 

Michael  Lenane. 


Michael  Lenane,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  the  parish  of  Ballinderry. 

2.  Did  you  ever  hold  land  in  any  other  parish  than  where  you  do  now . '■ — I di 
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3.  Whore  ?— At  Poolnainaraua,  in  the  parish  of  Ardrahan,  upon  the  estate  of  the  late 
Richard  Gregory,  esq. 

4.  How  did  you  come  to  lose  that  land  ?— By  dint  of  driving,  and  paying  bribes  and  every 
thin"  to  the  driver,  and  not  showing  me  fair  play. 

g.  Did  you  complain  of  that  driving  to  the  agent? — Yes,  I did,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  got  it 
proved  before  liis  face.  He  said  if  it  was  proved  he  would  have  an  investigation  in  a few 
days,  and  I would  have  a summons. 

(j.  Did  you  ever  take  any  means  of  letting  the  landlord  know  ? — No.  Mr.  Gregory  was 
in  England.  It  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer  who  told  mo  where  he  was. 

7.  Was  any  notice  taken  of  it,  or  any  step  taken  to  dismiss  the  driver,  in  consequence  of 
your  complaint? — No. 

8.  Is  he  still  bailiff  on  the  estate  ? — Yes,  but  he  does  not  do  so  now. 

9.  Why  does  not  he  continue  the  same  practices  now? — Because  there  is  a good  land- 
lord upon  the  estate,  and  he  would  not  let  him  put  a beast  into  the  pound. 

10.  How  often  in  the  course  of  the  year  have  you  known  cattle  driven  by  that  bailiff? 

Every  week,  because  he  was  a drunkard,  and  was  receiving  money. 

1L  What  was  his  name? — William  Linsky. 

12.  How  much  may  have  been  the  amount  paid  to  him  at  any  one  time  for  making  the 
distress  ? — Just  £9. 

13.  For  how  many  acres  ? — Two  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres. 

14.  What  amount  of  rent  was  due  ? — One  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

15.  What  stock  did  he  get  at  that  time  ? — Two  hundred  sheep  and  a few  cows. 

1G.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  driving  them  to  the  nearest  pound?. — Mr.  Lambert  thought 
to  oblige  him  to  keep  them  in  Ardrahan,  which  was  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  my  own 
residence ; but  in  order  to  make  riches  for  the  pound  keeper,  the  driver  put  them  into  the 
pound  at  Kiltartan. 

17.  Did  you  ever  see  your  late  landlord  ? — It  was  him  that  gave  me  the  lease.  I did 
not  see  him  after  that. 

IS.  How  long  ago  did  the  driving  take  place,  of  which  you  have  spoken? — About  ten 
years  ago ; the  year  when  the  flood  took  place. 

1 9.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  Mr.  Hunt  ceased  to  be  agent-  ? — He  was  on  the  estate  till 
Mr.  Robert  Gregory  got  into  possession,  two  years  ago.  He  found  out  his  practices,  such 
as  I have  been  telling  you  now. 

20.  What  was  the  usual  sum  paid  to  the  driver  ? — Six  pounds,  and  £5,  and  £3,  according 
to  the  amount  sent  in.  They  kept  them  in  the  pound  to  raise  die  money. 

21.  Used  they  to  let  the  cattlo  out  of  the  pound  when  you  paid  the  rent? — I wanted 
Mr.  Hunt  to  cant  them  once  or  twice  in  the  year,  rather  than  driving  them  throughout  the 
year ; hut  he  would  not  do  it,  in  order  to  make  riches  for  the  pound  keeper. 

22.  Did  you  pay  all  the  money  you  paid  to  the  pound  keeper  or  to  Linsky  ? — I should 
pay  it  to  the  pound  keeper. 

23.  Used  Linsky  to  take  bribes? — Yes. 

24.  Was  the  £9  given  to  the  pound  keeper  ? — Yes. 

25.  What  did  you  give  a bribe  for  ? — For  liberating  a few  sheep. 

26.  What  did  you  give  him  ? — Two  or  three  shillings,  and  another  man  gave  him  Is., 
and  another  6d. 

27.  Besides  what  you  paid  to  the  pound  keeper? — Yes. 

28.  Does  the  same  pound  keeper  remain  there  ? — Mr.  Gregoiy  is  going  to  knock  it  down. 

[The  ivitness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  John  Greany,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  in  the  parish  of  Killeoney,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

2.  What  occupation  do  you  follow  ? — I am  a farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — I hold  very  near  eighty  Irish  acres. 

4.  How  many  have  you  in  tillage  ? — I have  about  one-fifth  of  it  in  tillage. 

5.  TV  hat  district  are  you  particularly  acquainted  with  ? — I have  no  information  to  give  to 
the  commissioners,  except  that  we  are  paying  too  much  county  cess.  Every  100  acres  upon 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Lynch  are  paying  for  124i. 

6.  What  is  the  character  of  the  country  about  you? — Very  rocky. 

V ^ 0U  the  people  about  you  reclaim  much  of  the  land  by  removing  tho 

rocks  ? — They  could  not  remove  much  of  the  weighty  rocks,  but  any  stone  they  can  dig 
up  they  would  reclaim  the  land  about  it ; hut  they  are  so  heavy  they  could  not  remove 
some  of  them  on  that  estate.  _ *~ 

8.  Are  they  ever  charged  rent  for  any  of  the  land  that  they  may  reclaim  in  that  way  ? — 
ho  additional  rent. 

ill  ^ave  arU  leases  beeu  given  to  tho  tenants? — No,  not  to  me,  nor  any  of  the  tenants. 

1 1 ' rir0U^  *k°  tenants  like  to  have  leases  ? — Yes.  most  of  them  would. 

U.  Would  they  he  likely  to  reclaim  the  ground  if  they  had  leases?— Yes,  they  would; 
an  we  have  called  upon  the  present  agent  for  a lease,  hut  we  did  not  get  it : he  is 
promising  it  every  year,  but  we  do  not  get  it. 

Does  the  driver  get  any  fees  ? — No : he  is  a very  good  agent,  and  the  driver  must 
go  according  to  the  agent’s  directions. 

Does  any  thing  strike  you,  which  might  advantageously  he  done  to  improve  the 
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fyi  August,  1844.  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ?— No,  indeed  not ; we  have  a very  good  landlord  ourselves 

and  he  gives  them  a good  time,  from  one  harvest  to  another,  for  his  rent,  and  puts  no 

man  to  costs. 

Mr.  John  Greany.  14.  Do  you  farm  all  the  land  in  common  amongst  yourselves  ?— It  is  divided  amongst  us 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


Sth  August , 1844. 

52.0. 

Hon.  Wm.  Jje  Poor 
Trench. 


Ballinasloe,  Thursday,  8th  August,  1844. 

The  Honourable  William  Le  Four  Trench,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— In  Ballinasloe. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— As  regards  this  inquiry,  I am  land  agent  to  the  Earl  of 

Clancarty.  . . 

3.  What  is  tire  extent,  and  general  description,  and  population  ot  the  district  with  which 
you  are  acquainted  ?- — The  extent  is  about  12,000  statute  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land, 
and  about  5,500  acres  of  hog  and  mountain  ; that  is  about  the  contents  of  these  estates.  The 
direct  tenantry  under  his  lordship  is  in  number  842,  of  which  115  arc  in  the  town  of  Balli- 
nasloe : there  are  some  under-tenants  upon  old  leases,  hut  except  about  the  towii  of  Balli- 
nasloe, they  are  not  many. 

4.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?— There  is 

a large  extent  of  mountain  ground,  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  repay  capital  laid  out  upon 
it ; ancl  drainage,  and  a better  mode  of  culture,  would  certainly  largely  and  remuneratively 
improve  all.  . . . 

5.  Are  there  any  proceedings  taking  place  under  the  Drainage  Act,  111  tins  neighbour- 
hood ? There  is  something  doing  by  private  subscription : they  are  draining  a small  river; 

hut  the  Drainage  Acts,  as  they  at  present  stand,  would  he  of  no  use,  for  the  works  would 
cost  more  than  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  ground.  Any  little  thing  that  is  clone,  is  done 
by  subscription ; but  these  little  trifling  rivers  would  drain  an  immense  quantity  of  ground, 
and  enable  the  tenants  to  cut  their  turf  at  any  time,  whereas  now  they  can  hardly  get  at  it, 
except  at  a particular  season  of  the  year. 

6.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  the  drainage  of  the  river  Buck  ?— No ; that  would  be  upon 
a large  scale— that  would  he  done  by  the  Shannon  Commissioners  ; they  must  come  up  that 
river, — they  cannot  help  themselves  : it  is  a most  extraordinary  river,  for  it  debouches  up 
the  Shannon,  ancl  the  consequence  is,  that  whenever  there  is  any  little  flood  in  the  Shannon, 
we  have  it  directly  up  the  river  Suck. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  .—Of  late 

years  it  has  greatly  improved : his  lordship  has  given  considerable  assistance  to  his  tenants 
in  draining,  by  giving  to  the  waters  in  small  rivers  a free  course,  without  which  thorough- 
draining  would,  in  many  cases,  bo  quite  useless.  Thorough-draining  is,  though  highly 
remunerative,  an  expensive  proceeding,  and  one,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  get  Irish 
tenants  who  have  not  capital  to  embark  in,  without  assistance.  This  assistance  his  lordship 
has  given  his  tenantry  in  two  ways, — in  some  instances  by  direct  pecuniary  aid,  m very 
many  more  by  allowing  them  to  burn  the  surface  of  the  land  so  thoroughly-drained,  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  under  certain  conditions,  one  of  winch  always  is,  that  there  shall  uot 
be  two  grain  crops  subsequently  taken  off  the  laud  in  succession,  ancl  that  when  laid  down, 
it  shall  be  sown  with  grass  seeds.  The  farming  society  to  he  hereafter  spoken  of,  give  also 
great  encouragement  to  this  description  of  draining.  Wo  are  progressing  towards  rotation 
crops,  and  in  some  instances  it  has  boon  successfully  established,  hut  it  is  not  by  any  means 
general.  I am  one  of  those  persons  who  think  that  all  lands,  light  or  heavy,  are  the  better 
for  being  burnt,  provided  it  is  properly  conducted  and  not  abused,  ancl  provided  there  is  a 
little  manure  used  after  the  burning,  and  it  is  sown  with  potatoes.  The  very  opening  0 
the  furrows  in  the  lazy-bed  way,  must  to  a certain  extent  subsoil  it ; and  then  by  the  turro 
and  the  riclge  for  the  second  year,  almost  the  entire  field  would  he  subsoiled  as  we  -s 
drained.  . . , . 

8.  What  are  the  manures  which  are  principally  used  ? — Animal  manure  is .toft  ™ 

used,  but  by  no  means  in  sufficient  quantities,  nor  can  there  l>e  sufficient  had  tiffasj  ^ 
of  green  crops  and  house-feeding  can  be  brought  about,  to  which  want  of  capital  is  a gr 
impediment.  Sea  manure  is  little,  if  at  all,  in  use.  Lime,  in  the  mountain  lands,  is  m _ 
and  successfully  used  of  late  years.  To  this  his  lordship  has  given  much  assistance,  ur  0 
is  only  resorted  to  under  the  circumstances  already  herein  set  forth.  • . , 

0.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,,  in  _ . 

trict  ? — There  is  in  Ballinasloe  a poor  Law  union  agricultural  society ; « w?8..  ^ 

under  the  advice  and  active  aid  of  his  lordship,  and  was  the  first  upon  that  Pnn“P. 
lished  in  Ireland ; its  example  has  been  most  widely  spread : a copy  of  its  rules  1 
sent.— [ Vide  Appendix,  No.  27.]  It  has  been  most  beneficially  useful,  lb6?6 1 ^ 

agricultural  school,  but  there  is,  what  is  in  practice  very  much  better,  air  w o q a[)(j 
diligent  agriculturist,  who  goes  on  the  several  farms  and  shows  the  farmers  wtia 
how  to  do  it;  what  crops  to  sow,  and  how  to  sow  them;  and  sees  that  agreem 
with  the  tenants  upon  assistance  given  in  money,  or  by  permission,  to  bum  m > ^ 

spoken  of,  or  in  any  other  way,  is  duly  carried  into  effect.  There  is  also  a 
under  his  superintendence.  , * cuitnre 

10.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — The  J?  making  to 
under  the  bad  system  of  tillage,  from  which  there  is  now  a very  prevalent  ettorc  0 
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jse  the  farmers,  necessarily  confined  tillage  to  what  the  manure  made  would  allow.  As 
much  land  as  this  would  cover  was  under  this  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  invariably 
sown  under  potatoes,  and  then  crop  after  crop  ot  grain  was  sown  as  long  as  the  land  was 
'!ioufrht  capable  of  producing  any  thing,  which,  as  the  manure  was  generally  largely  mixed 
withbog  stuff,  did  not  long  continue,  and  then  the  land  was  what  they  called  “let  out,” 
that  is.  producing  nothing  till  its  turn  again  came  round  to  be  tilled.  Sometimes  fallow 
was  made,  but  seldom  sufficiently  tilled  or  kept  clean,  and  then  wheat  sown,  and  oats  after- 
wards, if  it  would  grow  them.  Rape,  vetches,  and  clover,  are  now  getting  into  use,  and  they 
have  increased  the  quantity  of  animal  manure ; and  such  as  have  attained  to  a regular 
succession  of  crops,  with  its  contingent  house-feeding,  may  be  said  to  have  all  their  farms 
under  tillage,  and  manure  in  abundance  for  all  purposes.  These,  of  course,  include  the 
growth  of  artificial  grasses ; and  where  burning  takes  place,  then-  growth  must  necessarily 
follow;  but,  except  under  these  circumstances,  the  growth  of  artificial  grasses  is  hut  very 
small.  Want  of  capital  greatly  impedes  house-feeding,  but  it  is  beginning  to  obtain,  never- 
theless. Some  who  grow  turnips  take  in  cattle  to  feed,  and  feed  their  own  cow  or  cows 
when  they  have  them ; and  some  have  attained  to  sufficient  wealth  under  the  new  system, 
to  feed  off  all  their  crops  with  cattle  of  their  own. 

11.  Is  the  size  of  the  grazing  farms  increasing,  or  otherwise  ? — As  the  system  of  succes- 
sion of  crops  progresses,  the  grazing  of  land  is  diminishing.  The  first  object  of  the  poor 
man  is  to  have  a cow ; though  under  the  old,  and  still  most  prevalent,  system,  his  ground 
let  out,  as  I have  before  described,  gives  no  sufficient  food  for  her,  hut  the  small  potatoes 
grown  on  the  land  assists  to  support  her  in  the  winter.  If  the  land  will  bear  more  stock  it 
is  usually  sheep  that  are  put  on  it,  as  more  suited  to  it.  But  where  the  new  system  obtains, 
cattle  and  pigs  form  the  stock.  Very  few  small  farmers,  on  the  old  system,  have  dairy 
farms,  or  rear  calves,  though  they  do  lambs ; but  on  the  new  system  they  do,  and  sell  milk 
and  butter. 

12.  What  is  the  effect  of  grazing  farms  on  the  employment  of  labour? — So  far  as  the 
small  farms  are  concerned,  I think  I have  answered  this  question  already,  for  where  grounds 
are  let  out  in  a state  of  exhaustion,  they  can  require  no  labour,  and  thus,  as  I shall  hereafter 
have  to  mention,  so  much  of  the  farmer’s  capital  is  lost ; but  those  observations  were 
confined  to  those  small  farms,  because  they  constitute  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
estates.  It  would,  however,  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  there  are  none  others ; upon  these 
comparatively  large  farms  much,  in  most  instances  most,  of  them  are  kept  permanently  in 
grass,  stocked  mostly  with  sheep,  but  with  cattle  also.  It  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of 
farming  cannot  require  and  does  not  give,  employment  to  the  same  quantity  of  labour  that 
good  tillage  would ; but  this  would  bo  considerably  altei’ed  by  a combination  on  the  larger 
farms  of  tillage,  carried  on  by  a regular  succession  of  crops  and  grazing  combined,  and  this 
I consider  to  be  in  progress.  Then  the  attention  to  the  cattle  housed,  and  the  management 
of  the  large  quantity  of  manure  made,  would  require  a good  deal  of  additional  labour. 
There  are  no  farms  held  in  rundale  or  in  common  now  on  this  estate ; it  is  obviously  a 
ruinous  system.  One  idle  man  among  those  so  holding,  must  add  to  the  rent  and  taxes 
of  the  remainder,  for  his  share  would  not  be  paid,  and  each  being  answerable  for  the  whole, 
the  industrious  must  pay  for  the  idle ; nor  is  there,  nor  can  there  be,  any  improvement  in 
the  system  adopted,  because  there  is  no  sufficiently  defined  property  in  each  tenant. 

13.  In  what  maimer  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  by  valuation,  or 
otherwise  ?— -There  are  always  proposals  made,  though  uncalled  for ; these  the  agent  sends 
to  his  lordship,  together  with  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  each  proposer,  of  the  value, 
and  as  to  whether  he  would  advise  to  set  to  any  of  them,  and  also  as  to  how  it  would  be 
best  disposed  of,  and  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  his  lordship  decides  upon  these,  and  his 
own  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 

14.  Is  it  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  one  ? — Acreable,  reduced  to  a gross  sum. 

15.  IV  hat  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  for  valuing  land  ? — None  on  these  estates  ; 
it  is  done  by  the  agents,  as  above  set  forth. 

16.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities? — I exclude,  in  this 
answer,  .ands  in  the  vicinage  of  Ballinasloe,  which,  as  town-parks,  and  as  affected  by  the 
great  fairs  there  held,  obtain  fancy  prices,  and  would  be  no  guide  upon  a general  question. 

° „ ® rest,  I think  the  lands  range  from  about  18s.  (id.  the  statute  acre  to  3s.  6f/. 

i . n hat  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  ? — The  poor 
w valuation  is  so  defective,  that  it  can  be  no  sort  of  guide  to  the  commissioners.  In  some 
verj  tew  instances  this  valuation  would  be  oppressively  high  as  rent ; in  most,  it  would  be 
e ow  the  fair  letting  value.  It  would  not  he  possible  to  strike  a proportion  between  it  and 
e rents.  It  ought  to  exceed  a fair  letting  value,  because  where  there  is  a house 

Law  CG|S  U*>0n  a *arm’  °?  at  a comfortable  character,  they  have  been  valued  to  the  poor 
thp’  ^ ^ valued  in  the  letting.  The  government  valuation  does  not  yet  extend  to 
county  of  Galway.  On  the  small  part  of  Lord  Clancarty’s  estate  in  the  county  of  Ros- 
it  als10'1’  i a Sovernmeut  value  is,  I think,  somewhat  lower  than  the  letting  value,  though 
all  nff  laC{,.e  s ^ie'  value  of  houses ; hut  most  of  these  lands  are  set  in  town-parks,  and  are 
IS  eTj  m va*ue  ky  ffieir  proximity  to  Ballinasloe  and  its  fairs. 
theVp  +°T  S00n  a^er  ^ie  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — For  the  most  part, 
Noveml S C UG  Ma>'  are  demanded  on  the  1 Oth  of  October  following ; and  those  due  in 
the  n sm4!?  demanded  on  the  8th  May  following,  and  are  paying  from  those  periods  till 
demands  a • ear'S  rent  *s  n°arly  becoming  payable : but  in  several  cases  the  rent  is 
“denonl  fV*  ^ec01nes  due.  Lord  Clancarty  considers  the  tenant  to  he  rendered  more 
r ent  by  the  latter  mode  of  payment,  and  upon  new  settings,  puts  it  into  practice. 


Slfi  Aupust,  1844. 
B3.0. 

lion.  Wm.  Le  Poet 
Trench. 
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8th  August,  1844.  1 9.  Is  the  rent  paid  by  bill  at  all,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  additional  charge  in  consequence?-, 

None  is  so  paid.  , 

510.  20.  Docs  the  tenant  depend  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  ancl  what  is  the  usual  rate  of 

Hon.  Win.  LePoer  Merest  9 I do  not  think  that  any  of  them  depend  upon  loan  funds,  but  I would  not  sav 

Trench-  that  none  ever  resort  to  them ; on  the  contrary,  I believe  some  occasionally  do  so,  and  are 
greatly  assisted  thereby.  The  rate  of  interest  is  regulated  by  law.  I hope  and  believe  that 
none  resort  to  local  usurers.  , 

21.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovermg  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ’—Distress,  or 

whore  necessary,  ejectment,  or  ousting  by  notice  to  quit  with  civil  bill  process,  where  pru- 
dent to  sue.  . . 

22.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  r — The  preceding  answer 
shows  that  no  arrears  of  long  standing  can  be  ; but  in  a very  few  instances,  Lord  Clancartv 
in  order  to  retain  a deserving  tenant,  falling  into  arrear,  has  consented  to  take  it  by  small 
instalments,  together  with  the  growing  rent ; but  insolvent  arrears,  when  he  has  ascertained 
that  they  are  so,  he  directs  to  be  struck  out  altogether. 

23.  Are  receipts  of  rent  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— For  a particular  gale. 

24.  Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  middlemen,  or  under  the  courts,  and 
what  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  each  class  ? — Nearly  all  the  land  on  those 
estates  is  held  immediately  under  the  proprietor ; in  some  few  cases,  where  old  leases  sub- 
sist, there  are  under-tenants.  None  is  held  under  the  courts.  It  is  impossible  but  the 
proprietors  of  estates  must  take  a far  greater  interest  in  their  tenants’  welfare  and  happiness 
than  any  other  person  can  ; and  Lord  Clancartyis  certainly  not  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
But  it  is  so  obviously  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  have  a thriving  tenantry,  and  all  able 
and  willing  to  pay  him  Ins  rent  with  regularity,  that  were  he  not  actuated  by  any  better 
feeling,  here  is  motive  enough  for  seeking  their  well-being.  In  point  of  fact,  the  tenants 
holding  direct  from  the  proprietor  are  by  very  much  in  the  best  condition.  Those  under  the 
middlemen  are  generally  mere  paupers. 

25.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease,  and  for  wbat  terra,  and  on  what  condi- 
tions'?  Very  much  of  these  estates  is  held  at  will ; the  rest  is  partly  held  upon  old  leases. 

made  for  three  lives.  The  move  recently  made  ones  arc  generally  for  one  life.  The 
usual  clauses  for  payment  of  rent,  or.  in  default,  power  of  distraining,  are  in  all,  and  a con- 
dition for  non-alienation  is  in  most  of  the  old  and  in  all  of  the  more  recent  leases ; hut  from 
the  looseness  of  drawing  in  some  of  the  former,  and  the  construction  put  upon  this  clause 
by  the  judges,  the  non-alienation  has  been  entirely  defeated.  The  form  of  lease— [ Vide 

Appendix,  No.  2S] adopted  under  the  opinion  of  the  late  Judge  Vandcleur,  then  the  late 

Lord  Clancarty’s  advising  counsel,  to  meet  this  construction  of  the  judges,  prevents  this 
re-letting  ; but  it  is  a dangerous  instrument  to  be  in  general  use,  and  is  still,  without  oppres- 
sive use  of  it,  if  applied  to  all  cases,  defective.  As  the  commissioners  have  a copy  of  this  form 
before  them,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  about  these.  Tenures  in  the  town  of  Ballina- 
sloe  arc  for  lives  renewable  for  over,  at  a nominal  line,  and  very  low  rents  with  building 
covenants. 

26.  Have  many  of  the  tenants  taken  out  those  leases  ? — A great  many. 

27.  Do  they  observe  the  covenants  ? — No ; nor  arc  they  made  use  of  so  as  to  be  in  any 
degree  oppressive  ; but  if  they  were  to  alienate,  Lord  Clancarty  would  immediately  enforce 
the  covenants,  but  only  in  that  case. 

28.  What  are  the  usual  covenants,  and  how  are  they  enforced? — The  usual  covenants  are  sot 
forth  in  the  lease  I have  produced.  In  the  old  leases  they  cannot  bo  enf  jrccd,  as  to  alienation; 
in  both,  as  to  rents,  they  are  enforced  by  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  due ; and  the 
alienation  clause  in  the  now  leases  is  enforced  by  the  payment  of  the  penal  or  primary  rent. 

29.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  die 

improvement  and  subdivision  of  the  farms,  and  on  rent? — I have. already  shown  the  effect 
of  long  tenures,  where  there  is  no  sufficient  prevention  to  subletting.  With  sufficient  pre- 
vention in  the  lease,  it  ought  not  to  be  a bar  to  improvement ; but  I doubt  much  its  being 
a means  to  instigate  it,  and  I do  not  sec  the  means  of  preventing  this  subletting  but  by  sue 
leases  as  Lord  Clancarty  now-  makes,  and  I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  adop 
them  generally.  I find  upon  these  estates  more  rapid  improvement  in  the  condition  o e 
tenants  on  land  held  at  will  than  where  leases,  old  or  new,  subsist.  The  rents  are  tolera  ’ ■ ■ 
well  paid  upon  all ; but  less  well  upon  old  tenures  than  upon  others.  Subdivisions  ot  lai 
by  tenants,  for  the  purposo  of  alienation,  are  always  ruinous ; but  upon  Lord  Llanc  J 
estates,  where  old  tenures  do  not  subsist,  this  cannot  bo  done.  _ . . » 

30.  Do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  improvements  to  lands  or  buildings  anse  ou 
the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate, — as,  for  example,  tv 
held  for  ever,  or  only  for  life  or  other  limited  time,  under  the  courts,  corporate  or  associ 
bodies  ? — The  tenures  for  ever  in  the  town  of  Ballinasloe  have  been  the  means  of  F°  “ , ° 
the  houses  there,  which  are  made  by  the  tenant,  and  ho  is  remunerated,  being  hunsc  . 
very  small  rent,  by  setting  at  the  value.  The  interest  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
enhanced  by  the  improvement  of  tho  town,  because  this  necessarily  raises  the  value 
surrounding  land.  I think  where  restrictions  exist  they  should  he  opened,  ana  => 
powers  given.  I know  one  case,  that  of  Mr.  King  Ilarman,  who  was  tied  up  to  g ® ^ 
leases  for  twenty-one  years,  which  would  evidently  prevent  improvements,  and  11  5jor& 
aet  of  Parliament  to  open  that  restriction.  It  its  not  the  habit  in  Ireland  for  the  Ja 

to  make  permanent  improvements  on  tho  lands  or  buildings  set  to  tenants,  but  do 
carty  assists  them  in  draining,  as  heroin-before  set  forth  ; and  where  they  have  DUH  5ates 
for  it,  and  are  desirous  to  shite  instead  of  thatching  them,  ho  generally  gives  them  i 
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or  the  timber  of  the  roof,  provided  wlmt  they  are  to  procure  themselves  be  of  a good  kind, 
and  the  work  done  in  a permanent  manner.  I consider  that  a great  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  Ireland  (though  I see  great  difficulty  in  doing  it,  and  nothing  that  legislation 
could  do  would  effect  it)  would  be,  that  the  proprietor  should  make  and  maintain  all  per- 
manent improvements  on  the  land ; and  a still  greater,  to  which  I see  no  difficulty,  except 
existing  leases,  and  tenures  for  ever,  and  other  low  rents,  that  he  should  pay  all  taxes  or 
assessments  to  which  the  land  may  become  liable,  leaving  the  tenant  nothing  to  provide  for 
out  of  the  land  except  a fixed  known  rent.  When  he  takes  land,  he  certainly  knows  that 
it  is  liable  to  county  cess  and  poor  rate,  and  calculates  in  his  mind  their  probable  amount: 
hut  they  fluctuate  so,  and  have  lately  so  increased  by  compulsory  enactments,  that  they  are 
felt  with  great  severity.  I know  that  Lord  Clanearty  considers  that  the  tenantry  should 
have  a direct  interest  in  keeping  down  local  taxation,  and  that  this  would  especially  applv 
to  taxation  for  malicious  injuries,  and  also  to  the  poor  law  taxation— that  in  the  latter  a 
community  of  interest  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  destitution  ; and  his  lordship’s  opinions  are  always  so  well  considered  that  I 
would  not  venture  to  differ  from  them  without  stating  my  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  respect 
to  taxation  generally,  the  uncertainty  in  amount  and  the  periods  of  collection  are  so  se- 
verely felt,  that  the  removal  of  it  from  the  tenant  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  of  very  far  greater 
value*  than  any  derived  from  his  interest  in  keeping  down  taxation,  and  it  would  do  no  more 
than  place  that  interest  directly  where  it  ought  to  be  placed,  namety,  on  the  owner  of  the 
Land,  where,  in  fact,  it  is  at  present  placed  by  lessening  the  rent  paid  to  a certain  prevalent 
amount,  so  that  the  tenant’s  more  particular  interest  would  only  be,  if  he  had  the  power, 
to  keep  taxation  within  that  hound.  Another  considerable  good*  would  he  attained  by  this 
alteration,  by  rendering  the  intervention  of  rate-payers  at  special  sessions  and  assizes,  par- 
ticularly at  the  Latter,  unnecessary,  or,  at  least,  limited  to  land  proprietors  and  persons  of 
that  class.  I do  not  think  that  cess-payers  sitting  at  special  sessions  have  generally  con- 
tributed to  check  the  amount  of  charges  on  the  counties,  though  they  have  been  the  means 
in  some  instances,  of  preventing  the  execution  of  very  useful  works : but  I fear  they  are 
more  liable  than  persons  who  are  landed  proprietors  to  be  influenced  by  interested  persons 
to  promote  or  refuse  presentments.  In  the  grand  jury  room,  while  fiscal  business  is  before 
the  grand  jury,  at  least  in  this  county  of  Galway,  the  doors  being  open  to  the  public  is  most 
inconvenient,  and  prohibits  the  due  consideration  of  the  matter  before  them : the  confusion 
is  so  great  that,  except  by  the  few  who  can  get  near  the  foreman,  there  is  no  knowledge  of 
what  is  doing.  As  to  his  lordship’s  opinion  upon  taxation  for  malicious  injuries,  I entirely 
concur  with  him,  but  it  might  be  made  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  in  these  cases 
the  landholders  made  to  pay.  I believe  the  theory  of  the  landholders  paying  part  of  the 
poor  rnte,  in  order  to  instigate  them  to  prevent  the  spread  of  destitution,  was  what  induced 
the  so  framing  the  law ; I do  not,  however,  at  all  think  that  practice  bears  the  theory  out. 
Nothing  can  be  more  detested  than  these  rates.  The  poor  man  sees  that  they  afford  no 
adequate  relief  to  the  poor;  that  they  are  direct  encouragement  to  bastardy,  by  taking  care 
of  children  of  this  description ; and  that  a considerable  part  of  the  inmates  are  these  chil- 
dren, and  people  in  hospital,  who  are  near  enough  to  be  sent  there,  and  who,  they  think, 
would  be  equally  well  and  far  more  generally  attended  to  by  dispensaries  well  managed 
and  under  proper  control,  by  medical  superiors,  who  are  alone  able  to  control  them  ; and 
that  among  the  remainder  may  be  found  a few  aged,  and  more  infirm,  and  more  idlers. 
But  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  or  periods  of  taxation  renders  it  truly  severe  upon  them. 
Yesterday  wc  sat  here  at  the  board,  and  upon  the  books  there  were  246  people  in  the 
house,  of  which  loo  were  children.  The  number  of  poor  creatures  who  come  in  from  dis- 
tances for  the  sake  of  hospital  treatment  is  very  great,  and  if  there  was  any  county  pro- 
vision for  them  in  the  localities  where  they  reside,  that  would  not  happen.  In  fact,  the 
legitimate  inmates  of  the  house  are  only  forty-six,  and  if  there  was  a good  system  of  medi- 
. assistance  in  proper  places  throughout  the  county  you  would  not  have  those  persons 
m the  house ; and  with  respect  to  scores  of  children,  it  is  a premium  upon  bastardy.  [ The 
witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — .] 


In  the  house,  . . . . . 246 

Infants  and  children,  . . . .155 

In  the  hospital,  .....  30 

Under  medical  treatment  not  in  hospital,  . 18 — 203 
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Leaves,  . . . , 43 

Infirm  men,  . . . . .18 

Women,  .....  9 

Men  unable  to  work,  ....  6 

Women,  .....  10 43 


0,1th-  forty-three,  twenty-five  came  in  for  medical  treatment,  and  have  remained  in  since ; some 
with  thief'll611  WOmen)  ha^  a'so  chhdren  in  the  house,  and  the  remaining  twelve  women  came  in  f 

afifif ’-^°^Ter\ he  I1U(lerstood  to  mean  that  it  is  only  in  cases  of  tenantry  paying 
these  'a  -U<i  i ^an<^  ^at  I would  advise  putting  all  the  taxes  upon  the  landlords — 

recent  + 1 C011s^ere^  as  those  who  hold  at  will,  or  by  lease  made  since  some 

to  uav  ' ti’  c Pevsons  holding  by  older  leases,  the  landlord  might  be  obliged 
°f  the  t n °1,St  *nstance>  aiLC^  charge  the  tenant,  as  in  rent-charge,  with  so  much 
as  landl  ^1  aS  ^aB . uPon  a value  exceeding  his  rent — tenures  for  ever  to  he  considered 
or  S.  I think  tenures  for  ever  ought  to  give  as  great  facilities  to  improvement  to 

rART  -U.  3 o 
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land  set  by  the  holder  of  such  tenure  as  would  a fee  simple ; but  I know,  from  having  visit  4 
an  estate  of  the  Dowager  Countess  Clanearty,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry,  that  th 
case  is  not  so.  There  are  a great  many  perpetuity  tenants  upon  it,  at  small  rents,  and  th 
great  majority  of  them  are  far  from  being  in  a comfortable  condition,  and  those' boldin 
under  them  are  still  less  so ; some  are  in  the  condition  one  would  expect  from  such S 
tenure,  but  I cannot  speak  to  the  condition  of  their  tenantry.  A former  landlord  made  lease1 
for  ever  to  anybody  who  would  give  him  a guinea,  and  these  spots  have  been  under-set  tiU 
they  are  now  nests  of  paupers.  I have  already  shown  that  where  under-lettings  upon  ter- 
minable tenures  have  obtained  upon  these  estates,  they  have  brought  great  poverty  with 
them,  and  therefore  I conclude  that  such  tenures  arc  not  fit  to  have  tenures  under  them 
Lettings  under  the  courts  I do  not  personally  know  much  about,  but  being  for  a limited 
and  uncertain  term,  as  in  cases  of  lunacy,  wanting  the  fostering  care  of  direct  resident  pro- 
prietorship, or  in  cases  of  suit  set  for  seven  years,  or  pending  the  suit,  it  appears  to  me  that  no 
such  reliance,  upon  reaping  the  benefit  of  permanent  improvements  made  by  the  occupiers 
could  be  placed  as  would  at  all  warrant  their  being  so  made.  Corporations  are  generally 
I believe,  restricted  in  the  leases  they  can  make,  but  have  powers  of  renewing  them,  asm 
ecclesiastical  corporations ; the  members  of  them  cannot  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  any 
permanent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  tenants  on  their  estates.  I think  the  power  given 
to  ecclesiastical  corporations  to  make  perpetuity  grants  instead  of  renewable  leases  has 
given  that  confidence  in  the  tenants  on  the  land  to  those  they  hold  from  that  tenures  in 
fee  simple  have  ; and  I think  that  carrying  that  principle  further  might,  in  this  respect,  be 
useful.  1 do  not  know  of  property  held  by  associated  bodies  under  that  name,  unless  the 
London  Companies,  who  obtained  grants  of  land  in  the  north  from  James  I.,  are  thereby 
meant.  Where  these  bare  not  set  their  property  for  ever  they  show  the  greatest  desire  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  tenantry,  and  have  all  the  powers  of  fee  simple  proprietors  in 
doing  so. 

31.  Are  the  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  by  the  tenant,  or 
jointly,  and  in  what  proportion;  and  how  is  remuneration  secured  to  either  party?— 
These,  for  the  most  part,  are  effected  by  the  tenant.  There  is  nothing  in  agreement  made, 
or  otherwise,  binding  the  landlord  to  take  any  part  in  them ; but  he  does,  nevertheless, 
take  part  in  them,  as  I have  herein  already  set  forth,  as  also  my  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  otherwise.  Remuneration  to  the  tenant  is  had  by  his  occupancy  during  his  tenure. 
On  these  estates  they  are  seldom  changed — never  if  it  be  not  their  own  fault. 

32.  What  is  the  description  and  cost  of  the  improvements,  and  the  return  or  profit 
therefrom  in  detail  ? — Building,  altering,  enlarging,  or  repairing  houses  and  offices.  These 
make  no  direct  profits,  unless  comfort  to  the  family  and  the  means  of  more  carefully  manag- 
ing their  cattle  and  produce  of  their  farms  can  bo  called  profits.  Thorough-draining  costs, 
upon  an  average,  about  5il.  per  statute  perch ; and  besides  the  profit  immediately  obtained 
by  the  permission  to  burn  the  land,  which  may  upon  an  average  be  reckoned  at  about 
£3  6s.  per  statute  acre  for  the  first  crop,  and  about  £2  6s.  per  statute  acre  on  the  second 
crop,  clear  of  all  expenses.  The  land  will  thereby  be  permanently  improved  in  quality 
from  about  10s.  to  about  4s.  per  statute  acre,  the  benefit  whereof  would  be  to  the  tenant 
during  his  tenure.  Sinking  of  rivers  also  creates  a permanent  improvement,  the  benefit 
whereof  would  be  to  the  tenant  in  like  manner ; but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  say  what 
the  expense  of,  or  what  the  profit  thereby  might  be. 

33.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  improvements  in  increasing  the  demand  for  labour? — What- 
ever increases  the  produce  of  the  land  must  necessarily  increase  the  demand  for  labour. 

34.  What  is  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be  beneficially  carded  out  ?— I think  I have 
answered  this  question,  as  far  as  I can  answer  it,  already.  It  would  he  impossible  to  speculate 
upon  what  might  result  from  reclaiming  mountain  now  wholly  uncultivated ; but  I feel  that 
I am  quite  within  bounds  when  I say  that  a perfect  system  of  tillage  husbandry  would 
double  the  value  of  the  produce  of  arable  land.  Want  of  capital  is  a great  bar  to  this 
improved  system  of  husbandly ; but  if  the  farm  buildings  were  made  and  upheld  by  the 
landlords,  much  of  this  difficulty  would  be  removed. 

33.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district ; to  whom  is  the  pur- 
chase-money paid,  and  what  is  the  effect? — It  is  not  prevalent  in  the  district.  The  effect 
would  obviously  be  to  convert  a moderately  set  estate  into  a severe  rack-rent  setting.  It  is  not 
recognised  nor  permitted,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  by  Lord  Clanearty, 
and  in  very  few  instances  where  permitted,  no  part  of  the  purchase-money  came  to  him. 

36.  To  what  extent  is  the  consolidation  of  farms  . carried  out,  with  what  objects,  by  wha 
means  accomplished,  and  with  what  consequences  ? — In  Ireland,  generally,  those  who  offer 
themselves  as  tenants  for  land  have  little  or  no  capital,  so  usually  called.  Near  large  tows, 
or  gentlemen's  residences,  or  where  else  there  may  be  good  demand  for  labour,  so  tha  a 
man  and  bis  family  may  obtain  pretty  constant  employment  for  wages,  a small  quantity  o 
land  is  sufficient  for  him,  and  no  consolidation  of  farms  is  required  or  takes  place  on 
account ; but  where  a man  and  bis  family  are  to  live  upon  the  land,  and  by  the  land, 
case  is  quite  different — his  capital  is  in  himself  and  in  Ms  family : if  Ms  farm  he  small,  i 
employs  but  a small  portion  of  Ms 'capital,  the  rest  remains  idle  and  unproductive, 
consumes  the  produce  at  home,  leaving  nothing  to  pay  rent ; but  give  Mm  enough  o 
to  employ  liis  whole  family  every  working  day  in  the  year— that  is,  leave  none  of  ha  °&P  , 
idle,  if  under  a,  fair  rent  and  of  industrious  habits,  then  will  the  produce  not  only 
clothe  the  family,  and  pay  rent,  but  it  will  leave  something  besides  for  comfort, 
consolidation  then  has  taken  place  on  these  estates,  here  has  been  its  object,  au  . _ 
extent,  if  circumstances  allowed,  has  been  regulated  accordingly.  I think  about  sixteen  8 
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acres  of  tolerably  good  land  would,  upon  an  average,  suffice  for  the  purpose.  The  means  of 
accomplishing  this  lias  been,  adding  other  lands  (the  tenure  whereof  expired,  and  former 
occupants  did  not  exist,  or  had  no  good  claims  to  them)  to  the  farms  to  be  enlarged.  The 
consequences  have  invariably  been  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenants. 

37.  Do  you  consider  sixteen  acres  as  the  minimum  quantity  of  land  necessary  for  com- 
fort ?— No!  Where  a man  has  a large  family  coming  up  about  him,  I extend  it  to  that ; 
because  if  a man  has  not  a sufficient  quantity  of  ground  upon  which  beneficially  to  employ 
his  labour,  you  lock  up  his  capital ; whereas  if  you  give  him  an  opportunity  of  employing  it, 
he  is  a thriving  man.  His  capital  will  not  fructify  any  more  than  any  other  capital  if  you 
do  not  spread  it.  If  you  lock  up  1,000  guineas  in  your  strong  box,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
you  will  find  it  there*,  but  no  more  added  to  it.  I do  not  know  that  the  mere  consolidation 
of  farms  has  any  effect  upon  the  production  of  the  soil.  On  the  employment  of  labour  I 
have  above  shown  that  it  lias,  ancl  how,  and  how  it  has  facilitated  the  payment  of  rent;  but 
consolidation,  if  carried  to  a much  greater  extent,  would  be  to  promote'  grazing.  I doubt 
whether  that  would  add  to  useful  production : as  suited  to  the  poor,  it  certainly  would  not. 
It  would  obviously  diminish  the  demand  for  labour,  hut  would  still  give  greater  security  for 
rent. 

38.  To  what  extent  is  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  carried  out;  with  what  view 
or  from  what  causes,  and  what  are  its  general  effects  ? — I consider  this  question  as  embracin'*- 
two  very  distinct  cases,  namely,  subletting  and  subdivision  of  farms.  The  former,  no  doubt! 
is  joined  to  and  carried  out  by  the  latter.  Its  extent  is  only  bounded  by  the  means  of 
making  the  largest  profit,  and  its  general  effects  poverty.  But  the  latter,  where  carried 
out,  independent  of  the  former,  that  is,  immediately  by  the  landlord,  is  done  to  accommo- 
date labourers,  where  labour  is  in  demand,  and  then  its  general  effects  are  good. 

39.  Is  it  permitted  by  landlords,  or  practised  contrary- to  agreement  ; and  what  course  is 
adopted  to  prevent  it? — It  is  not  permitted  by  Lord  Clancarty  to  others  to  do  it;  but  where 
opportunity  offers,  and  the  necessity  of  the  case  requires  it,  he  would  do  it  himself.  I have 
already  shown  that  it  is  practised  on  old  leases,  contrary  to  agreement;  and  I have  already 
shown  why  there  could  not  be  any  course  adopted  to  prevent  it.  I have  also  already  shown, 
that  under  the  new  form  of  lease  subletting  does  not  take  place,  and  how  it  is  restrained, 
and  would  be  prevented  if  followed. 

40.  What  are.  the  effects  of  subletting  or  subdividing  on  the  accumulation  and  introduc- 
tion of  capital,  and  also  on  population? — The  effects  of  subletting  are  all  preventive  of 
accumulation  of  capital,  but  greatly  increases  squalid  population.  Were  the  country  always 
quiet,  so  that  it  would  be  safe  to  introduce  manufacturing  capital  into  it,  this  cheapness  "of 
labour  might  be  an  incentive  to  it ; but  as  it  is,  its  effects  in  increasing  population  without 
the  mcaus  of  support  are  quite  awful. 

41.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  ? — The  large  farmers  on  these  estates 
would  not  be  considered  to  he  so  in  England,  or  indeed  on  many  estates  in  Ireland,  and 
are  merely  comparatively  so  ; their  farms  consisting  of  about  eighty  statute  acres : in  one 
there  is  more.  They  are  all  comfortable  and  thriving. 

42.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  ? — If  there  is  demand  for  labour,  and 
they  have  holdings  direct  from  the  landlord,  they  are  doing  well.  If  under-tenants,  they 
are  considerably  bettered  in  condition  by  labour ; if  immediately  under  the  landlord,  where 
there  is  no  demand  for  labour,  their  condition  is  better  or  worse,  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  their  capital  employed ; if  sub-tenants,  where  there  is  no  demand  for  labour, 
their  condition  is  generally  wretched  in  the  extreme. 

43.  Is  the  capital  of  the  farming  population  sufficient  for  then*  operations,  or  is  it  supplied 
™ i°an  ^un(^s  or  I°caI  usurers,  and  at  what  rate  of  interest  ? — The  larger  farmers  have, 

1 think,  generally  capital  enough  for  their  operations,  as  now  carried  on.  But  though  some 
lew  might,  I do  not  think  that  they  would  have  capital  sufficient  to  undertake  the  best 
mode  of  culture.  The  holders  of  midclling-sized  farms  have,  as  I have  already  shown, 
capital  enough  for  then-  operations,  as  now  earned  on,  hut  not  for  a more  improved  system. 

8 to  the  capital  of  holders  of  smaller  farms,  I have  already  stated  my  opinion,  and  answered 
the  remainder  of  this  question. 

f4;  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  than  that  put  upon  larger  farms, 
an  is  it  usually  paid  in  cash,  or  how? — On  these  estates  it  is  not  higher,  and  is  always 
paid  in  cash.  ° J 

45.  By  what  means  are  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents? — If  relations 

r inends  help  them  to  manage  their  farms  and  pay  the  rent,  they  are  left  with  them ; I 
know  of  no  other  means. 

..  I*n(Ier  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  then' cottages,  and  by  whom  are 

J , 9*  repaired  ? — Some  hold  under' middlemen ; in  which  case,  I believe  the  person 

witV,  ti?  - j0m  usuaUy  builds  and  repairs  their  cottages.  These  have  hut  very  little  land 
landl  ] 1 aI1d  take  very  short  tenures  generally.  Others  hold  direct  from  the 

fro  °rC1’  anC'"  I"roru  about  four  to  ten  statute  acres  of  land  upon  a tenure  generally, 

t \Qax,  W and  build  and  repair  their  own  cottages.  The  generality  of  labourers 
m Ireland  are  small  farmers. 

the  ' n W^at  manner  Is  the  rent  usually  paid  or  recovered  ? — The  rent  is  recovered  by 
thereby  the  rent  from  other  tenants  is  recovered,  and  is  paid  like  other 

48’  D k SUnilar  termres* 

estates  °6S  cou'acre  system  prevail  ? — It  does  ; but  not  to  a large  extent  on  these 

49.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  con-acre,  and  from  whom  is  it  usually  taken  ? — It  is 
Bart  II.  3g  2 
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always  taken  from  the  occupier  of  the  land.  If  for  potatoes  on  manured  land,  the  rate 
would  he  from  £5  to  £6  fia.  per  statute  acre,  according  to  the  description  of  the  soil,  and 
of  the  manure  put  upon  it.  If  for  oats,  after  potatoes,  the  rate  would  be  from  £3  3a.  t0 
£4  4 s.  per  statute  acre.  „ , „ ~ , 

50  How  is  payment  recovered  or  enforced  ?_ Con-acre  tenants  give  notes  for  the 
amount  agreed  for,  payable  usually  on  the  17tb  March,  then  next,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  take  the  crop  away ; and  the  amount  of  these  notes,  it  not  paid,  is  recoverable  at  quarter 

Se&51.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages? — Permanent  employment 
is  obtainable  but  in  few  instances,  where  wages  are  about  lOd  per  day  in  summer,  and 
8<Z.  per  day  in  winter.  For  casual  employment,  the  wages  vary  with  the  demand,  and  rate 
from  Is.  4:d.  to  Is.  per  day.  . . ..  . , . , , 

52.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  m the  district,  and  m what  have  they 
originated? — None  that  I know  of. 

53.  Is  there  any  difference  m the  management  ot  estates  ot  different  classes,— as,  for 
example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors,  or  the  crown, 
corporate  or  associated  bodies,  or  those  held  by  middlemen,  or  under  the  courts,  or  where 
theao-ent  is  resident  or  non-resident  ?— I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  manage- 
ment^ other  estates  to  say  more,  in  answer  to  this  question,  than  I have  already  said. 

54.  In  what  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist  ?— In  receiving  the  rents  of  the 
estates,  and  paying  them  to  or  for  the  landlord,  as  received ; in  advising  the  landlord  upon 
all  matters  relating  to  the  estate,  receiving  his  directions  thereon,  and  carrying  them  into 
effect,  and  generally  assisting  the  landlord  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  landed  property. 

55. ’  Are  there  fees  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases,  and  to  whom  arc 

they  paid? There  are  none  on  these  estates,  but  if  the  bailiff  distrains  he  is  paid  2s.  Gd. 

on  each  distress  made,  for  his  trouble;  and  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  keepers  or 
auctioneer,  they  are  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  distress  sold. 

56.  Is  the  bailiff  allowed  to  distrain  without  a special  direction  from  you?— No,  not  at 
alL  Whenever  he  goes  out  he  serves  them  first  with  notices  of  demand,  he  then  leaves 
them  for  some  time,  and  if  they  do  not  come  in,  I then  send  him  out  to  make  a distress,  by 
a list  which  he  is  obliged  to  account  to  me  for.  Though  there  are  no  fees  taken  upon  this 
estate,  of  any  land  beyond  what  I have  mentioned,  that  is  by  no  means  the  prevalent  prac- 
tice. ’l  know  one  estate  in  tins  county  very  moderately  set,  but  the  enormous  sum  they 
pay' for  their  leases  going  in,  is  something  extraordinary  ; the  landlord  knows  of  it,  and 
approves  of  it,  so  that  the  agent  is  no  ways  in  fault. 

57.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — The  1st  of  May,  or  the  1st  of 

November.  . , 

58.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  proportion  docs  the  county  cess  bear  to 
the  rent,  or  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ? — The  government  valuation  has 
not  yet  extended  to  the  county  of  Galway,  hut  it  has  to  the  county  of  Roscommon,  mid 
there  the  county  cess  for  the  last  half-year,  in  the  barony  of  Moycarnon,  amounted  for  that 
half-year  to  Is.  3d.  in  the  pound,  upon  the  government  valuation,  which  was  lower  than  it 
had  theretofore  been  upon  the  old  system.  The  lands  in  this  barony,  belonging  to  Lor 
Clancarty,  are  nearly  all  set  as  town-parks ; a proportion  struck  therefore  between  the 
poundage  tax  and  rent,  or  poor  law  valuation,  would  not  he  applicable  to  general  purposes. 
In  the  county  of  Galway,  the  old  system  of  levying  the  county  cess  being  still  in  use,  i is 
an  acreable  tax  upon  the  land  subject  to  it  without  regard  to  value,  so  that  it  would  e 
impossible  to  strike  any  proportion  between  it  and  either  rents  or  valuation ; hut  retcrenc 
to  the  quaere  hooks  will  show  its  amount  on  each  barony  for  each  half-year. 

59.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted,  and  at  what  seasons  is  it  levied . —In  the  couf 

of  Roscommon  the  government  valuation  is  put  upon  each  townland,  and.  the  amoun 
cess  upon  that  townland  is  struck  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  which  is 
applotted  by  applotters  chosen  by  the  parish  in  vestry  assembled.  In  the  county  o a j 
the  applotment  on  the  townlands  is  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  and  thoug  e 
part  of  the  townland  is  subject  to  the  whole  cess  placed  upon  it,  in  point  of  piac  ic 
collectqr  takes  the  share  each  holding  is  liable  to,  according  to  the  acreable  asse 
struck.  The  applotment  is  made  public  in  the  new  system  by  the  applotment  l &e  » 
afterwards  by  the  publication  of  the  quasre  books  ; in  the  old  system  by  the  la  er 
The  season  of  collection  is  usually  a short  time  before  each  assizes.  te 

60.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  hear  to  the  rent  in  each  year -Ihe  P . ^ 
is  not  an  annual  tax,  sothat  its  proportion  to  rent,  which  is  annual,  could  not  be  asce  , £ 

6 1 . When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? In  ]Wr  ^ 

rent.  Whenever  they  come  in  with  the  rent,  and  produce  the  poor  rate  receipt,  ; 
allowed  it.  Y gjst 

62.  Is  it  in  the  payment  of  the  first  rent  after  the  payment  of  the  rate . *es’ 

rent  they  pay  they  always  claim  it,  and  we  do  not  like  to  keep  it  from  them.  - tj,e 

63.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-ebtu-g  P 
landlord? — It  has  taken  away  one  of  the  many  applications  for  money,  wJnc  j.]-ethe 
found  very  vexatious  to  him.  It  was  at  all  times,  however,  a fixed  known  cliarg  J ^ both 
rent,  while  those  that  remain  are  uncertain  in  amount,  and  the  poor  law  rate  un 

in  amount  and  as  to  the  periods  when  it  may  be  demanded.  , T)raCtice  in 

64.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  an  , l*fc£ier  bur- 
respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  and  in  respect  to  county  cess  an  ^ t0 
dens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  which,  having  = 
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the  rights  of  property,  may  l>e  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend 
a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — 
When  a landlord  has  to  take  possession  of  land,  whether  under  ejectment  or  otherwise,  it 
would  generally  be  a convenience  to  the  person  about  to  be  dispossessed,  if  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  house  for  a short  time  longer ; and  landlords,  having  first  got  possession, 
would  be  generally  glad  to  accommodate  persons  so  circumstanced,  by  putting  them  hack 
into  the  houses  as  caretakers  for  them,  at  nominal  weekly  wages,  were  they  sure  that  should 
thev  require  possession,  the  persons  so  put  into  care  could  be  summarily  forced  to  leave 
them  when  required  so  to  do.  This  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  poor,  for,  under 
the  uncertainty  of  the  law,  landlords  are  fearful  to  extend  this  benefit  to  them,  and  must, 
therefore,  put  them  out  iu  the  first  instance,  let  the  hardship  to  them  be  what  it  may.  I 
think  that  if  forms  of  leases,  more  fitted  for  general  use  than  those  in  use  on  these  estates,  but 
answering  the  same  purposes,  could  be  framed,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  landlord  and 
tenants I think  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  landholders,  and  consequently  to  land- 

lords, were  all  taxation  of  every  description  taken  off  the  farmer  and  put  upon  the  latter,  as 
herein  before  set  forth,  so  that  the  farmer  should  have  nothing  to  pay  but  rent,  at  fixed 
and  known  periods. — I think  the  removal  of  poor  rates  in  their  present  form  would  be  a 
most  grateful  measure  to  Ireland.  I think  extensive  medical  charitable  establishments, 
distributed  through  Ireland  in  such  a way  as  that  the  poor  might  have  medical  assistance 
of  every  sort  within  a reasonable  distance,  say  not  exceeding  seven  statute  miles  of  their 
residence,  would  be  the  greatest  possible  boon  to  Ireland ; doing  most  of  what  the  present 
workhouses  do,  but  in  a far  better  way,  and  laying  a foundation  for  doing  well  much  more. 
The  uncertainty  of  fulfilment  of  promises  made  to  legislate  upon  this  subject,  and  the 
extreme  want  of  the  measure,  have  been  felt  with  the  most  heart-rending  severity  throughout 
the  country. — I should  very  much  wish  that  the  commissioners  would  take  tho  trouble  to  read 
a hill  introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Litton,  in  the  year  1842,  and,  after  he  had  become 
a Master  in  Chancery,  endeavoured  to  be  carried,  into  law  by  Lord  Bernard,  and  with  tho 
consent  of  government  read  a first  time.  Unfortunately  Lord  Eliot’s  other  avocations  never 
allowed  him  time  to  read  it ; neither  had  the  Attorney-General,  to  whom  he  referred  it 
late  in  the  sessions,  time  to  read  it.  It  was  a hill  to  amend  and  alter  the  Act  of  the  9th 
Geo.  IV.,  chap.  82,  “For  the  Lighting,  Cleansing,  and  Watching  of  Cities,  Towns  Corporate, 
and  Market  Towns  in  Ireland,  in  certain  cases  which  had  become  inoperative  and  if  the 
commissioners  shall  think  right  to  read  it,  I think  they  will  see  at  once  that  no  measure 
could  be  devised  more  calculated  to  improve  the  towns  of  Ireland,  without  calling  for  any 
aid  from  the  country,  or  taxing  any  body,  save  by  his  own  desire.  To  make  this  extremely 
defective  Act  of  tho  9 th  Geo.  IV.,  chap.  82,  operative,  a few  clauses  were  introduced  into 
tho  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1S43,  but  leaving  all  the  many  imperfections  of  the  old 

act  just  as  it  found  them Where  drainage  of  lakes  or  large  rivers,  requiring  operations 

upon  a large  scale,  is  required,  the  existing  law's  would,  I believe,  he  sufficient ; but  if 
attempted  upon  a small  scale,  the  cost  would  be  quite  too  great.  Yet  is  that  drainage  upon 
a small  scale  greatly  desirable,  for  upon  it  much  of  thorough-draining  must  necessarily 
depend  ; and  so  very  much  of  good  husbandry  depends  upon  this  thorough-draining,  that 
every  measure  conducive  to  it  ought  to  he  encouraged.  The  bar  to  this  is,  want  of  con- 
currence in  the  proprietors  to  be  benefited  thereby,  arising  usually  from,  reluctance  in  some 
to  advance  any  thing  for  any  improvement,  however  desirable.  I W'ould  then  suggest  that 
the  law  of  drainage  should  be  so  far  altered  as  to  allow',  in  cases  where  the  expense  would 
be  under  a given  sum  (suppose  £500),  that  the  county  engineer  should  be  substituted  for 
the  Board  of  Works,  and  give  estimates  of  expense,  with  plans  and  sections  made  by  him, 
and  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions  to  appoint  trustees,  and  award  the  amount  of  the 
actual  expense  to  be  paid  by  each  person  benefited,  with  powers  to  those  trustees  as  given 
to  those  under  the  act  as  it  now  exists. — The  want  of  a corrective  revision  of  the  grand  jury 
laws  is  much  and  injuriously  felt.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  whatever  facilitates 
intercourse  through  the  country  contributes  to  its  improvement,  aud  grand  juries  ought 
to  be  forced  to  take  the  shortest  lines  that  engineers  would  suggest  between  post-town  and 
post-town. 

65.  Have  you  ever  been  compelled  to  act  upon  tbesc  clauses  in  your  lease,  and  enforce 
the  penal  rent  ? — Yes.  If  a man  builds  a house  without  permission  he  pays  the  penal  rent. 

66.  Have  you  had  recourse  to  legal  proceedings  to  recover  that  penal  rent  ? — No. 

67.  Have  you  ever  had  recourse  to  legal  proceedings  under  the  old  lease  where  you  were 
defeated? — We  tried  to  enforce  them ; but  we  did  not  go  into  court  with  them. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Thomas  Hughes  Graydon,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ardcarn,  about  a mile  from  this  town,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A land  agent. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — All  through  tho  province.  I 
have  agencies  in  Mayo,  Galway,  and  Roscommon.  I have  had  some  in  Westmeath  and 
King’s  county.  I have  eighteen  or  twenty  agencies  in  the  province. 

. 4-  1Q  your  opinion,  does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements?— It  does,  generally.  The  great  point  is  the  drainage — the  drainage  of  all 
our  rivers.  It  has  often  struck  me  that  our  county  engineers  have  the  power  of  recom- 
mending such  things,  and  having  them  done,  either  by  the  joint  subscription  of  the  pro- 
prietors or  the  county.  I know  under  the  Drainage  Act  that  the  proprietors  are  afraid  of 
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bringing  a receiver  upon  the  property,  and  that  is  a complete  preventive  to  that  sort  of 
improvement.  . . . _ 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  V— Vastly,  upon  one  or  two  of 
the  largo  farming  estates  in  this  locality.  1 hey  have  got  the  advantage  of  an  agriculturist, 
Mr.  Clapperton,  a very  intelligent  man. 

6.  In  what  particulars  is  it  improving ? — It  is  improving  very  much  in  Galway  and  Rog. 

common,  under  the  Ballinasloe  Union  Agricultural  Society,  both  as  to  drainage  and  rotation 
of  crops.  . 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  in  use  ?— Animal,  mixed  with  bog  mud ; lime  in  very 
few  cases  ; sea-weed  and  sand  on  those  within  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  of  the  sea.  On  one  or 
two  estates  I have  introduced  guano.  Burning  the  land  prevails  in  many,  principally  bv 
the  landlords,  to  raise  money.  I act  for  a number  of  landlords,  for  whom  I have  got  loans. 
They  are  all  in  debt,  and  they  want  to  get  in  cash. 

8.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  burning  ? — It  depends  entirely  upon  the  person 
in  whose  hands  it  is.  In  the  hands  of  a gentleman  who  will  properly  cultivate  the  land,  it 
does  not  appear  to  he  a great  injury.  I have  an  estate  of  which  the  owner  was  very  much 
embarrassed  beyond  what  I could  get  a loan  for.  He  had  a field  of  sixty  acres : he  set  it 
for  burning,  and  I got  £ 1,500  out  of  it.  It  was  let  at  22.s.,  and  now  it  is  let  at  £l,  so  that 
it  only  costs  2s.  an  acre.  A poor  man  has  not  the  means  of  getting  the  manure  for  restoring 
it  afterwards. 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the  dis- 
trict ? Yes ; the  Ballinasloe  Union  Agricultural  Society,  under  which  a vast  improvement 

on  the  estates  of  William  James  Kelly  and  Thomas  B.  St.  George  has  taken  place,  under 
the  inspection  of  the  agriculturist  of  the  society,  whom  I make  regularly  to  visit  and  instruct 
the  tenants  on  those  estates.  There  are  also  the  Tuam  Union  Agricultural  Society,  and  the 
Loughrea  Union  Agricultural  Society,  and  they  are  doing-  a good  deal  of  good. 

10.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?— The  tillage  farms  average 
under  ten  acres.  Generally  two  corn  crops  are  taken  after  potatoes,  and  there  is  very  little 
artificial  grasses  or  house-feeding,  except  in  those  districts  immediately  under  the  influence 
of  the  Ballinasloe  Agricultural  Society,  which  has  tended  vastly  to  their  general  improve- 
ment, both  as  to  their  system  of  tillage,  house-feeding,  and  the  comfort  of  the  small  farmers. 
It  is  surprising  what  we  have  got  done  here.  Then,  as  to  the  effect  of  improved  tillage  upon 
the  demand  for  labour,  it  has  increased  it  greatly.  As  to  the  size  of  grazing  farms,  they 
have  been  decreasing,  from  the  demand  for  land,  to  supply  potatoes  for  the  increasing  popu- 
lation, who  are  wholly  dependent  on  the  land  for  support,  not  having  any  manufactures, 
and  the  demand  for  labour  not  being  nearly  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people  during 
the  entire  year.  There  are  times  of  the  year  when  they  get  plenty  of  employment,  and 
there  are  not  labourers  enough ; hut  at  other  times  they  aro  dependent  upon  their  potatoes. 

11.  What  is  the  effect  of  grazing  farms  on  the  employment  of  labour? — It  reduces  it 
very  much,  on  the  hills  and  the  large  tracts. 

12.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ? — They  are  in  the 
worst  possible  condition,  and  tending  to  perpetual  quarrels,  as  the  richer  partner  invariably 
consumes  more  than  his  portion  of  the  grass,  the  poorer  not  being  able  to  purchase  his  share 
of  the  stock,  nor  to  manure  his  part  of  the  land,  or  till  it  as  well,  so  that  one  field  often 
contains  corn  of  different  kinds,  in  small  stripes,  and  parts  not  sown,  on  which  the  owner 
places  a cow  or  sheep  to  graze,  which  must  of  course  trespass  on  the  partner’s  corn,  &c. 
In  every  possible  case,  I subdivide  the  farm  amongst  the  partners,  giving  each  his  portion 
together,  and  keep  a separate  account  of  each  tenant’s  rent,  never  enforcing  from  any  one 
more  than  his  proportion,  as  I found  that  nothing  tended  more  to  quarrels  and  to  make  bad 
tenants  than  to  make  the  industrious  and  solvent  man  pay  for  the  indolent,  and  consequent 
pauper  partner.  I have  often  got  estates  set  in  largo  lots  together.  The  first  thing  I do 
is  to  divide  each  man’s  lot. 

13.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  that  ? — No,  not  where  it  is  done  fairly.  They  are 
fully  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  it.  I never  recollect  an  instance  where  I had  the  P°y®r 
that  I could  not  do  what  I liked  with  it.  I have  had  to  do  with  the  worst  estate  m 
province,  and  I never  found,  where  I had  full  power,  that  I could  not  do  what  I liked  with  i^. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  valuation 
Sometimes  by  private  contract ; generally  by  proposal ; seldom  by  valuation.  In  all  cas  , 
when  in  my  power,  I set  by  my  own  valuation. 

15.  Is  it  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  one  ? — Generally  by  the  acre.  . 9 r.  jg 

IS.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations . • ^ 

generally  one-fourth  over.  The  government  valuation  has  only  come  into  operation 
few  districts  yet : they  are  only  going  round  nowin  Galway ; but  it  is  perfected  m nose 
mon.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  one-fourth  mider  the  rent.  Inations 

1 7.  In  places  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  do  the  poor  law  and  government  va  ^ 

in  general  concur  ?— Very  seldom ; there  could  be  nothing  worse  done  than  the  po  f 
valuation;  and  with  respect  to  the  government  valuation,  the  man  sent  round  was 
acquainted  with  the  heavy  lands.  estates 

18.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  duo  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — On  the  iarSe  ,g 

the  May  rent  is  paid  in  October,  and  the  November  rent  in  April  and  May : on eu  the 
rent  is  taken  in  November  or  December.  On  small  estates,  and  those  of  midcuem  , 
November  rent  is  paid  in  February,  and  the  May  in  July.  rm. ; 'a  yen' 

T9.  Is  it  ever  paid  by  bill,  and  if  so,  what  are  the  additional  charges.  - 
much  regulated  by  the  bank  in  which  the  agent  keeps  his  account. 
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“>0  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  rate  of  discount  charged  bj  the  different  banks  ? — 

^ % '' Wliatls  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — By  distress, 
ejectment.'  and  civil  bill  process. 

22  Which  is  the  most  usual '? — Distress. 

23  What  should  you  say  was  the  expense  of  a distress  ? — When  I distrain  I charge  Is.  C>d. 
a dav  aud  night  for  each  keeper  obliged  to  he  on  the  spot,  but  I never  make  a charge  for  a 
bailiff : I charge  the  landlord  so  much  a year  for  the  bailiff,  to  do  the  duties  of  the  estate — 
£5  or  £10  a year. 

24.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — Yea,  unless  on  those 
estates" on  which  I have  the  power  to  strike  them  out : in  many  cases  the  landlords  will  not 
allow  them,  and  they  are  held  over. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  the  middleman,  or  under  the 
courts,  and  what  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  each  class  ? — Those  holding 
under  the  proprietor  are  in  far  better  condition  than  those  either  under  the  courts  or  middle- 
man. In  some  cases  those  under  the  courts  are  in  a very  wretched  state,  from  their  rents 
bein°-  at  a rack  rate,  in  order  to  increase  the  rental  to  raise  money  on,  previous  to  its 
goin"  into  the  courts,  and  the  want  of  power  to  re-let  or  reduce  their  rents  : those  under 
the  middleman  are  in  a similar  state,  as  he  invariably  extorts  the  highest  rent  that  can  by 
possibility  be  got. 

26.  If  the  courts  had  the  power  to  value  the  land,  and  let  it  at  a fair  rent,  do  you  con- 
sider that  such  a system  would  he  injurious  to  the  creditor  anxious  to  recover  his  money  as 
soon  as  he  could?— Quite  the  contrary.  T have  had  much  experience  under  the  courts,  and 
I have  now  got  this  week  the  power  under  the  court  to  reduce  the  rent  on  the  estate,  in 
consequence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  letter  : I saw  the  letter,  and  I have  got  the  power. 

I have  sent  the  agriculturist  and  desired  him  to  examine  minutely  each  holding,  preparatory 
to  their  getting  an  abatement.  I have  another  estate  in  the  Exchequer,  set  at  a monstrous 
rent  by  a very  fraudulent  landlord  to  raise  money,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  has 
been  more  than  the  value  of  the  land  expended  in  costs  and  quarrels  with  the  tenants.  They 
said  when  told,  “You  owe  arrears,”  “It  is  no  use  paying  what  we  are  not  able  to  pay.” 
I took  up  some  small  holdings  that  became  vacant,  and  re-let  them  at  a low  rent,  and  the 
others  would  not  let  them  pay,  and  we  had  to  order  from  this  place  last  spring  1 00  police, 
to  encamp  upon  this  farm.  They  burnt  the  bailiff’s  house  and  beat  my  men.  I had  to  get 
the  assistance  of  the  police,  thirty  men,  and  I bought  in  all  their  crops ; they  would  not  bid, 
and  when  I sent  cars  to  take  them  away,  they  smashed  them  to  pieces  and  knocked  them 
into  the  ditches. 

27.  Do  you  connect  those  outrages  with  the  system  of  management  under  the  courts  ? — 
Yes,  I do.  If  I had  had  the  proper  management  that  I have  of  other  estates,  they  would 
have  been  reduced,  and  the  men  would  all  have  paid  me. 

2S.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease,  and  for  what  term,  aud  on  what  condi- 
tions?— Mostly  at  will ; many  hold  by  lease,  at  various  tenures  of  from  twenty- one  years 
and  two  lives,  to  sixty-ono  years  or  tliree  lives  : there  is  very  little  leasing  now. 

29.  Is  there  much  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  get  leases  at  the  present  rents  ? — 
Yes.  I had  an  estate  of  Captain  St.  George's  handed  over  to  me,  and  all  the  tenants  came 
in  and  added  the  rent-charge  to  the  former  rent  where  they  could  get  a lease,  and  in  some 
cases  increased  the  rent  of  the  land  to  them. 

30.  Do  you  suppose,  if  tenants  got  leases,  it  -would  prove  a strong  encouragement  to 
improve  on  their  part  ? — I do : it  gives  them  an  ownership, — it  is  an  estate  for  their  children 
or  their  widow. 

31.  Do  you  observe  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  land  or  buildings  of  those 
who  have  leases,  compared  to  those  who  have  not  ? — Indeed  I have.  In  a very  wild  district 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  and  in  a deep  bog,  there  are  comfortable  houses  built  by  the 
tenants, — they  knew  there  was  no  danger  of  being  toned  out. 

32.  Have  they  leases  ? — Yes,  they  have  leases  now. 

33.  Had  they  leases  when  they  made  the  improvements  ? — lres,  they  had  short  leases 
before,  and  they  have  got  new  leases  now : their  leases  expired  this  summer. 

34.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  leases,  and  how  are  they  enforced  ?— They  are  those 
of  keeping  the  fences,  &c.  in  repair,  and  not  burning  or  subletting ; the  first  is  prevented 
by  proceedings  under  the  act — the  latter  is  very  difficult  to  be  enforced. 

35.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the 
improvement  or  subdivision  of  their  farms  ? — Tenants-at-will  seldom  improve  ; this  is 
wholly  dependent  on  the  conduct  of  the  landlord  or  agent — whether  it  creates  a confidence 
in  them  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  or  not.  They  generally  subdivide,  in  order  to  provide 
for  their  children,  the  want  of  any  employment  in  manufacture -leaving  them  no  'other 
means  for  portioning  off  then’  children. 

36.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid  ? — It  is  very  prevalent,  and  the  money  is  paid  to  the  out-going  tenant. 

37.  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — It  is  not  recognised  by  the  landlords,  and  is 
often  injurious  to  the  in-coming  tenant,  as  he  will  often  give  all  he  is  worth  and  go  in  debt 
to  make  up  the  sum  required  in  order  to  get  into  possession,  leaving  to  chance  whether  or 
not  he  may  be  able  to  stock  or  sow  the  land.  In  all  cases  I insist  on  the  land  being  sold 
to  some  other  tenant  on  the  estate,  thus  preventing  the  bringing  in.  new  ones. 

u fa* the  case  with  tenants-at-will? — Yes. 

i*9,  v>  hat  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  as  compared  with  a year’s  rent,  or  by  the 
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acre  ? — It  is  generally  rated  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  manured  and  fit  for  cro  * 
After  potatoes  it  sells  for  from  £4  to  £6  per  acre  ; grass  land  fit  to  break  up  from 
£8  per  Irish  acre.  _ m ioto 

40.  Is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  decreasing  ? — Increasing  much,  from  the  incre 

population.  ® 

41.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  ; are  the  large  farmers  improri 

their  circumstances? — The  large  farmers  are  ■well  oft'.  * n=m 

• 42.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving,  or  the  reverse  ? — Small  tenants  over  five  acres  a 
in  general  better  oft'  than  those  under  ; five  acres  is  not  enough,  in  their  present  stat  ^ 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  to  support  them  and  to  pay  rent.  e ot 

43.  What  do  you  consider  the  smallest  farm  of  the  description  of  land  here  sufficient  t 

enable  tenants  to  support  themselves  and  pay  their  rent  ? — Ten  Irish  acres.  0 

44.  Is  their  condition  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  from  what  causes  ? — It  is  improviii? 

from  the  effects  of  improved  agriculture,  under  the  agricultural  societies.  / * 

■ 45.  Is  the  capital  of  the  farmers  generally  sufficient  for  their  operations ; and  if  not  how- 
do  they  procure  it  ? — It  is  not  near  sufficient,  and  it  is  generally  procured  from  loan  funds 
I found  out  yesterday  what  I never  thought  of  before : they  go  from  one  locality  to  another 
and  obtain  money  from  one  loan  fund  to  pay  the  other,  and  they  are  beggared  in  the  end' 

4G.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  higher ’than  on  the  large  farms,  and  is  it 
usually  paid  in  cash,  or  how  ? — Much  higher — those  on  small  estates  particularly,  as  it  is 
in  general  first  set  as  if  to  be  paid  in  work,  and  often  afterwards,  from  the  necessity  of  the 
landlord,  it  is  obliged  to  be  paid  in  cash  at  the  same  rate  ; that  is  of  constant  occurrence 
in  this  country. 

47.  By  what  means  are  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents? — Generally 
by  dividing  the  land. 

48.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail,  and  what  is  the  usual  price  paid  ? — It  prevails  to 
a vast  extent ; the  prices  are  various,  according  to  the  locality  : from  £8  to  £12  per  Irish 
acre  for  potato  ground,  and  £G  for  oats,  and  is  taken  both  from  the  middleman  and  land- 
lord. 

49.  Is  that  manured  land  ? — No.  not  at  all : it  will  go  to  twelve  guineas  for  the  manured 
land.  Where  it  is  land  to  burn,  or  to  “ sputher,”  which  is  practised  upon  the  rich  lands  of 
Roscommon — that  is,  they  turn  up  the  sod  and  stick  the  potatoes  in,  and  when  the  pota- 
toes are  coming  up  they  shovel  up  the  earth  upon  them — they  will  get  from  £S  to  £12  an 
acre  for  that,  and  they  are  able  to  do  it,  because  they  give  their  own  labour,  and  they  got 
from  the  loan  fund,  or  their  weekly  wages,  what  will'  redeem  it.  So  that  they  get  enough 
to  keep  them,  and  that  is  sufficient ; hut  I have  known  by  the  price  they  pay  for  the  con- 
acre, and  the  price  potatoes  were  selling  at  in  the  market,  that  they  were  £2  or  £3  out  of 
pocket,  taking  the  best  crop  they  could’have. 

50.  How  is  the  payment  recovered  or  enforced  ? — The  general  rule  is  not  to  let  the 
crop  oft  the  land  until  paid  for ; and  joint  notes  are  given  for  the  amount  payable  in  spring, 
and  enforced  by  civil  bill  process. 

51.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages,  and  in  what  have  they  originated  ?— A few. 
On  the  estate  of  Alexander  Lynch,  winch  is  in  the  exchequer  in  the  case  of  Webb  v.  Lynch, 
the  bailiff  s house  was  burned,  and  several  acts  of  violence,  by  large  parties  at  night  "forci- 
bly removing  crops  seized  for  rent,  which  was  caused  by  over-letting.  The  proprietor  of  the 
estate,  Mr.  Lynch,  made  a verbal  agreement  with  his  tenants  that  they  were  to  pay  him 
double  to  enable  him  to  borrow  money,  and  that  be  would  build  their  houses  and  reduce 
the  rent ; the  estate  was  put  into  court  and  ho  could  not  do  it,  and  the  tenants  are  now 
held  to  the  high  rent. 

52.  Was  that  the  cause  of  the  outrage  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes ; the  tenants  offered 
to  me  to  leave  it  to  the  valuation  of  any  two  gentlemen  in  the  county,  to  decide  what  rent 
they  should  pay. 

53.  W hat  steps  did  you  take  to  accomplish  that  ? — It  is  before  the  Chief  Remembrancer, 
but  we  have  not  power  to  do  it ; we  have  an  adverse  solicitor  who  would  not  listen  to  it. 
The  solicitor  was  led  to  believe  that  they  were  fair  rents,  and  he  was  a party  to  the  lend- 
ing  the  money  upon  those  rents  : he  loses  heavily  himself,  and  cannot  get  the  money.  Part 
of  the  estate  is  now  being  sold — it  is  now  in  litigation. 

54.  Are  the  commissioners  to  understand  that  the  facts  you  have  stated  were  made 
known  to  the  Chief  Remembrancer  ?— Yes : there  has  been  a vast  deal  of  litigation.  On  one 
part  of  the  estate  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  where  the  farms  were  taken  on  proposals, 
there  was  one  at  £2,  and  then  another  at  a higher  rate.  When  the  tenants  replcvined 
against  me,  they  got  a reference  to  the  Remembi-ancer  on  behalf  of  some  of  them,  and  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  investigation  before  the  Remembrancer ; but  they  are  such  a poor, 
wretched  set,  they  could  not  pay  the  attorney  to  bring  it  forward  for  them,  and  I am  left 
to  enforce  this  rent  as  well  as  I can. 

55.  What  number  of  tenants  replevined  ? — Twenty-one  tenants  in  Roscommon  replcvined 
at  three  successive  sessions. 

56.  What  is  the  name  of  the  townlancl  on  which  these  proceedings  took  place?  Tim 

replevins  were  on  the  townland  of  Shannon  bridge,  and  the  others  were  at  Ballindonar  in 
the  county  of  Galway ; the  name  of  the  suit  is  Webb  v.  Lynch.  . , 

57.  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absen  e 
or  resident  proprietors  ? — A vast  difference ; those  of  large  estates  being  invariably  the  best 
managed,  and  where  the  landlord  or  agent  is  resident,  those  of  small  proprietors  being 
generally  high  let,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  rental,  and  from  the  want  of  means,  they  sx 
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unable  to  give  work,  or  make  improvements : the  same  may  be  said  as  to  those  tinder  the  8 tk  August,  1844. 

58.  In  what  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist? — In  collecting  the  rents  and  seeing  511, 

after  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  tillage.  T-  n-  Graj-don,  esq. 

59.  Are  there  fees  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases,  and  to  whom 
paid?— My  answer  will  refer  to  what  takes  place  on  the  estates  under  my  management.  I 
sav.  none  but  those  allowed  by  the  landlord  on  the  rents  collected.  If  the  rent  is  not  paid 
in  the  time  regulated  for  each  estate,  a distress  is  made,  and  a charge  of  Is.  Gd.  for  a day 
and  night  for  each  keeper  is  required.  If  there  is  no  distress,  we  proceed  by  civil  bill 
process.  I always  regulate  with  the  tenants  on  the  estates  the  time  that  will  suit  them, 
aud  I keep  them  to  it. 

60.  What  is  your  regulation  as  to  drivers  or  bailiffs  ? — I charge  the  landlord  at  the  rate  of 
£10  upon  £1,000  a year,  and  I take  a man  to  do  the  duty -of  the  estate,  except  where  there 
are  keepers  put  upon  the  land.  I do  not  let  them  make  the  charge  themselves,  but  I pay 
the  keeper  Is.  Gd.  a day.  I know  they  are  in  the  habit  of  charging  upon  other  estates 
2s.  Gd..  as  if  a distress  was  made,  if  the  rent  is  not  paid  in  a certain  time ; but  if  the  tenant 
is  not  able  to  pay  the  rent,  that  does  not  help  him. 

61.  Is  the  bailiff  allowed  to  make  a distress  without  your  authority  ?— No,  I never  let 
him  distrain  without  I give  him  a regular  notice  to  go  aud  distrain  upon  such  and  such  a man. 

62.  Does  the  practice  prevail  with  the  landlords  who  employ  you,  of  advancing  seeds  or 
meal  to  the  tenants? — No,  I have  never  got  any  landlord  to  do  that.  I act  for  a great 
number  of  embarrassed  landlords.  I have  given  a great  many  seeds  myself,  where  the 
agriculturists  required  it.  I give  seed  and  meal. 

63.  What  is  the  regulation  as  to  the  price  of  the  seed  ? — Four  or  live  years  a^o,  we  had 
a scarce  summer,  and  I gave  out  meal  and  potatoes  at  the  sums  at  which  I purchased  them, 
and  I have  never  been  paid  half  of  it.  J.  gave  tickets  (they  are  very  wary  upon  these  sub- 
jects) on  the  miller,  and  they  got  it  at  the  price  marked,  and  I never  charged  them  interest 
for  it.  I have  imported  seeds  and  guano,  and  I invariably  give  them  at  the  price  I buy 
them  for.  I agree  with  a man,  and  I say,  “ My  tenants  will  pay  in  such  a time,  and  I will 
guarantee  the  payment  by  that  time,  if  you  are  satisfied  with  that;"  and  they  have  been  very 
well  satisfied  with  it. 

64.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  the  county  ccss,  what  proportion  does  it  hear 
to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations? — The  county  cess  varies  each  half-year,  so 
that  the  proportion  cannot  be  ascertained  accurately,  but  it  generally  amounts  to  one- 
eighth  of  the  rent  in  the  year ; the  poor  law  valuation  is  generally  one-fourtli  under  the 
rent. 


65.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted,  how  is  the  amount  made  public,  and  at  what  sea- 
sons levied  ?— -The  county  cess  is  now  in  many  places  applotted  according  to  the  Ordnance 
valuation,  and  is  made  public  at  vestry ; it  is  collected  in  whiter  and  summer.  The  poor  rates 
vary  each  year. 

. G6-  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  usually  allowed  ? — Seldom  for  six  months  after  it 
paid,  and  on  poor  estates,  where  a hanging  gale  is  allowed,  not  for  near  twelve  months. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  I see  in  the  country,  that  in  the  summer,  when  they  have  not 
a shilling  or  a penny  to  get,  they  are  pressed  for  these  taxes. 

67.  hat  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the 
landlord  ? — The  landlord  has  to  advance  it  instead  of  the  tenant,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor 
rate,  which  the  tenant  often  has  to  advance  at  a time  of  year  when  lie  is  least  able ; and  it 
reduces  the  number  of  applications  for  money,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  very  annoying  to  the 
tenant,  as  it  generally  occurs  at  a season  when  he  has  not  the  means  to  meet  it.  I am  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  tenants,  and  tend  much  to  do  away 
with  any  unpleasant  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant,  if  the  former  wore  obliged  in  the 
rst  instance  to  pay  all  charges  on  the  land,  and  let  him  place  an  equivalent  rent  thereon, 
as  under  any  circumstances  he  cannot,  for  any  length  of  time,  get  more  out  of  the  land  than 
e value ; no  matter  under  what  names  the  tenant  is  made  to  pay,  unless  he  has  a capital 
raw  upon,  he  cannot  give  more  than  the  land  will  produce : its  real  result  being  the 
rea  on  ol  a pauper  population  on  the  estate,  and  an  arrear  that  cannot  he  recovered.  As 
tp  h j CG  °*  ^ie  c^ft'erence  between  estates  of  the  same  description,  same  amount  of 
n a , &c.,  and  locality,  I would  mention  that  I act  as  agent  on  Mr.  Thomas  B.  St.  George’s 
em  the  barony  of  Moycarnon,  county  of  Roscommon;  yearly  rental,  £1,100,  with  a 
turn^  ° e.xPei?£  . ’•*  yearly:  in  draining,  &c.  In  1841,  there  were  only  three  growers  of 
srrJipS’  °Tiarfclficial  Srasses;  ™ 1843,  there  were  227  growers  of  turnips  and  artificial 
sum  1)S'  . 6 aufua^  of  distraining,  &c.,  is  about  £8,  paid  by  the  landlord ; that  is  the 

.owduFW  and  the  amount  levied  on  the  tenants  is  not  £5.  The  arrear 

ouer  ;,e+iS  ^ am  also  receiver  in  the  cause  of  Webb  v.  Lynch,  in  the  court  of  exche- 

jL  ’ Trf  sa™e  barony  and  county,  the  rental  being  about  £1,000.  There  is  not  one 
desetinf  p^P8  or  artificial  crops.  The  arrears  now  due  are  about  £2,300,  with  the  same 
least  £250  ■ an<*  evcry  thing,  and  the  cost  of  distraining  those  tenants  has  been  at 
acts  oTr  1Q  l1'  years  ; besides  about  eighty  cases  of  replevins  on  distress,  and  various 
°ver-letf SCUG  i assau^ts>  and  one  case  of  burning  the  bailiff’s  house,  all  the  result  of 
the  tenant’  # . resistance  of  plaintiff’s  solicitor . to  any  abatement.  Three  years  ago 
38  much  ini  . !’ed»  a reasonable  rent  was  fixed,  to  pay  every  shilling.  The  landlord  is 
g°ne  in  kwcost  ^ ^ tenant»  *>or  the  money  that  should  have  been  given  to  pay  rent  has 

*>3.  ^areyou any  other  suggestion  to  offer?— If  the  payment  of  the  police  was  taken 


Sec  the  Chief 
Itemembrancer’s 
Statement ; see  aha 
Mr.  Conry's  State- 
ment, Appendix  B, 
No.  11C. 
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off  the  poor  and  put  upon  the  consolidated  fund,  it  would  he  a great  relief,  particularly 
in  those  districts  where  there  are  no  agrarian  outrages. ... 

.69.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  the  management  of 
properties  under  the  courts  could  be  got  rid  of? — If  the  Chief  Remembrancer  would  appoint 
a person  to  go  upon  the  lands,  and  value  the  lands  when  they  are  to  he  let,  it  would  do 
away  with  a great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  I should  not  have  been  a year  without  the  rent  if 
there  had  been  a power  to  value  the  estate. 

70.  Has  he  that  power  at  present? — I am  sure  he  has  not.  From  all  I can  learn,  one 
litigious  solicitor  in  a cause  can  prevent  every  thing-  being  done,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law!  I know  there  is  not  a farmer  in  the  county  of  Galway  that  would  not  say  that  the 
lands  were  let  at  double  their  value.  I am  nearly  out  of  the  cause  now : I am  passing  my 
final  account ; but  we  shall  have  a great  loss  yet,  as  the  receiver  had  before  me.  The 
opposing  solicitor  wrants  to  make  me  answerable  for  all  the  old  arrears  upon  the  estate. 

[The  witness  withdrew. ] 


Charles  Filgate,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Ahascragh,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a land  agent,  and  farm  a good  deal  besides,  about 
300  acres  now  ; I had  500,  but  I had  not  time  to  attend  to  it,  and  gave  part  of  it  up. 

3.  Was  it  principally  arable,  or  tillage  ? — All  grass.  I have  held  different  agencies  during 
the  last  eighteen  years. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ?— The  barony  of  Kilconnel, 
and  round  this  town. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  it  is  improving. 

6.  In  what  particulars  ?— In  tillage ; in  the  way  of  draining,  and  sowing  turnips,  amongst 
the  lower  classes. 

7.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  improvement  ?— I think  it  is  principally  from  the  exer- 
tions of  the  proprietors,  and  having  a farming  society. 

8.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ?— The  larger  size  I should  say, 
where  men  reside,  and  have  houses  and  farms  of  200  acres,  they  may  till  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-five  acres.  The  small  farms  are  about  twenty  acres,  ten  acres,  and  six  acres.  The 
most  general  size  is  six  acres. 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  ? — None  that  I know  of  in  this  country.  There 
were  only  two,  I know  of,  the  last  year,  that  have  been  subdivided. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  private  contract? — As  far  as 
I am  concerned,  it  is  by  private  contract ; they  may  give,  in  a proposal,  but  I do  not  consider 
it  necessary.  If  a person  has  possession,  I serve  him  with  notice  to  quit  at  the  end  of  six 
months. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — Twenty  shillings. 

12.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — The  poor  law  valu- 
ation is  one-sixth  under  it.  and  our  lands  are  lower  than  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  TV  e vent 
very  much  by  the  setting  of  the  land  where  the  property  was  re-let : I put  the  sum  that 
the  tenant  paid. 

13.  What  are  the  principal  crops  grown  ? — Oats. 

14.  What  is  the  produce  of  the  206*.  land? — I should  think  twelve  barrels  an  acre,  ot 
fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel. 

15.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Six  months  among 
the  lower  classes ; among  the  better  class  three  months — those  who  pay  £300  a year. 

16.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  hill  ? — Yes,  among  the  larger  fanners, 

demand  the  rent  the  1st  of  February,  and  if  he  gives  me  a bill  at  three  months  I charge 
Mm  no  interest ; I take  it,  hut  if  it  is  six  months,  I charge  the  interest  which  the 
charges.  , _ . . 

17.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds? — No,  I tliink  not.  m 
they  are  done  away  with  among  the  small  tenants,  for  we  found  great  abuses.  V\  e o 
their  stewards  charging  2s.  Gd.  for  signing  the  ticket,  and  we  found  that  the  propn 
would  drive  the  tenants  to  go  to  the  loan  funds,  and  when  they  got  the  money  ltwe“. 
the  landlord’s  pocket,  and  we  stopped  the  loan  fund.  I think  they  are  of  use  -jon 
but  there  are  great  abuses,  and  there  used  to  be  great  abuses  when  the  whisky  di& 

was  going  on.  There  are  half  the  persons  benefited  by  it  who  received  the  mon  J, 

18.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Ejectme 

with  me  always.  _ „ rT  t0  a 

19.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  P 

particular  day.  middle- 

20.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the . proprietors,  or  are  there  many 

men  in  the  district  ? — All  under  the  proprietors,  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  j, 

21.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease? — Mostly  at  will ; a^>st„  , . ^ jQ 

22.  Is  there  an  anxiety  among  the  people  for  leases  ? — No,  none.  Ipe  that 

twenty  years  I could  never  get  a man  to  pay  the  expenses  for  a lease.  I clo  n 

I was  ever  asked  for  a lease.  . +1  ;mprove- 

23.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  oi  ^ i 
ment  of  their  farms  ? — I think  they  are  just  as  willing  to  improve,  that  is 
landlord ; it  makes  no  difference, 
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24.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  effected  ? — By  the 
proprietor  entirely,  on  Lord  Clonbrock’s  estate  ; not  on  others. 

1 25.  What  is  the  system  adopted  there  with  reference  to  the  houses  ? — A man  wishing  to 
build  a house  of  the  value  of  £300,  he  allows  him  £100  for  timber  and  slates.  For  the 
lower  class  of  six  or  ten  acres,  he  allows  £l  for  timber,  £l  for  a stone  chimney,  and  £l  for 
windows  and  window-sills.  He  supplies  the  articles  at  the  price  he  pays  for  them. 

26.  Have  many  of  his  tenants  taken  advan  tage  of  the  system  ? — Yes,  indeed  they  have. 
There  were  three  this  year  who  have  taken  the  £100,  and  of  the  small  tenants  100  is  the 
number  for  this  year : but  I would  restrict  it  to  thirty  a year.  Eight  hundred  is  the  number 
of  houses  upon  the  estate,  and  thirty  a year  is  what  is  intended. 

27.  Have  any  other  landlords  in  the  district  adopted  any  system  of  encouragement  ? — 
Lord  Ashton  allows  £5  through  bis  agent  for  the  lower  class  of  bouses,  and  Lord  Clonbrock 
also  keeps  tlie  houses  in  repair.  .He  goes  through  two  villages  in  a year,  and  repairs  the 
mortar  and  the  dashing. 

28.  With  respect  to  other  improvements,  is  there  any  assistance  ?— Lord  Clonbrock 
improves  all  the  rivers  himself. 

29.  Do  any  of  the  neighbouring  landlords  assist  their  tenants  ?— Yes.  in  the  case  of 
lowering  the  rivers ; and  they  make  mearing  drains. 

30.  Is  there  any  allowance  for  cross  draining  ?— Yes.  We  wish  the  tenants  to  pay  half— 
they  have  not  done  it  yet ; and  the  intention  is,  if  the  tenants  are  willing  to  pay  half  we 
will  do  it  for  them,  hut  we  will  not  allow  the  tenant  to  do  it : it  is  better  done  by  us.  We 
employ  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  who  are  engineers. 

31.  Does  tlie  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — We  have  very  few 
changes,  from  their  going  to  America. 

32.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  and  to  what  extent  ? — I do  not  think 
there  has.  There  may  have  been  the  sale  of  a farm  from  a man  going  to  America,  and  in 
that  case  the  proprietor,  Lord  Clonbrock,  purchases  the  farm  from  the  tenant,  and  does 
what  he  likes  with  it  afterwards. 

33.  Does  the  subletting  of  farms  still  continue? — Yes,  dividing  the  houses  and  lands; 
and  it  is  the  hardest  thing  I have  to  do,  to  prevent  the  division  of  land  and  houses  when 
two  brothers  marry. 

34.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  in  the  world  ? — I think  that  they  are  very  comfortable. 

35.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  in  the  world  ? — I wish  I could  say  more  upon 
that.  As  far  as  Lord  Clonbrock  is  concerned  they  are  very  comfortable.  He  gives  an 
immensity  of  labour. 

36.  Is  there  any  class  of  labourers  separate  from  the  small  holders  ? — Yes. 

37.  What  is  their  condition  ? — They  are  poor ; there  is  a separate  list  for  them  to  get 
work.  No  man  is  allowed  to  get  into  work  who  has  more  than  three  acres  of  land  : . a man 
under  three  acres  has  a preference  of  work.  They  are  all  paid  in  cash ; they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  rent. 

38.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? — It  does. 

39.  What  is  the  usual  price  of  con-acre  for  potatoes  ? — Eight  pounds  an  acre  for  potatoes. 

40.  Can  employment  he  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — I think  it  can  at  8 d.  a 
day,  and  a good  man  10<Z. — we  give  lOd.  All  our  work  is  done  by  task  ; a man  can  earn 
Is.  id.  We  have  the  men  classed  in  tens.  Those  ten  men  work  together  at  least  for  a month, 
and  they  are  paid  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

41.  What  number  of  men  does  Lord  Clonbrock  employ  in  daily  labour? — One  hundred 
on  his  farm,  and  200  off  it.  I paid  a labour  bill  the  other  day  of  £300,  and  £50  in  silver. 
It  never  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  rent ; it  is  paid  out  in  cash. 

42.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages,  and  in  what  have  they  originated  ? — None. 

43.  How  do  the  labourers  hold  their  houses  ? — At  will  under  Lord  Clonbrock ; and  they 
may  have  a little  garden,  for  which  they  pay  ft  trifling  rent. 

44.  Who  keeps  them  in  repair  ? — Lord  Clonbrock.  Six  masons  do  it  during  the  sum- 
merj  they  go  through  the  whole  of  the  summer.  It  costs  £3  a week. 

45.  What  are  the  200  men  employed  at  ? — In  draining  and  reclaiming  land,  and  we 
could  put  in  for  the  premium:  it  is  the  red  bog. 

46.  Are  you  going  on  with  the  hog-reclaiming  now  ? — Yes ; there  are  fifty  acres  finished. 
It  costs  about  £1S  an  acre,  without  including  the  cost  of  main  roads  or  railroads  used  on 
the  hog. 

4t.  Have  you  set  any  portion  of  the  lands  so  reclaimed  from  the  hog? — No.  Ilis  lord- 
snip  has  it  in  his  own  hands  : there  are  grazing  stock  now  upon  it. 

4S.  At  what  rate  do  you  think  it  would  set? — Very  low:  7s.  6d.  an  acre.  It  will  not 
Pav.  It  is  the  most  foolish  thing  to  attempt  to  reclaim  red  hog. 

1 m j ve  J-011  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  calculated  to  improve  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant  ? — As  far  as  leases  go,  I object  to  leases ; I see  no  use  in  them  : there 
are  too  many  flaws  in  the  covenants.  Leases  in  this  country  are  of  no  use  in  the  world ; 
tdey  are  not  binding  upon  the  tenants. 

la  dV  i ‘ °U  that  giving  leases  would  operate  as  a stimulus  to  improvement,  taking 
landlords  as  they  are  generally  ? — I think,  generally  speaking,  that  men  who  are  expected 
to  a SU1.11  luoney  on  their  holdings  should  have  leases ; hut  that  would  not  apply 
buildri  °r<^S  W^0m  *“e  tenants  had  confidence,  or  who  bore  a share  of  the  expense  of 

t-  f The  witness  withdrew.] 
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8th  Avgust,  1844.  John  Cannon  Emus,  esq.,  sworn  ancl  examined. 

5X3.  1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Cross  House,  Castleblakeney,  in  the  county  of  Gahvav 

John  C.  Evans,  esq.  2 what  is  your  occupation? — A farmer ; and  now,  to  a small  extent,  a land  agent  ‘ 
What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ?— Over  800.  acres,  principally  grazing.’ 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — A great  portion  of  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Galway. 

o.  What  is  the  general  description  of  it,  and  does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive 
and  remunerative  improvements  ? — It  affords  good  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remune- 
rative improvements,  in  lowering  the  beds  of  rivers  and  streams,  in  adopting  a judicious 
system  of  draining,  fencing,  and  cultivation  of  the  soil — it  now  producing  scarcely  half  what 
it  could  easily  be  made  to  return. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ?_AgriCul- 
ture,  though  slowly,  is  yet  improving  bv  a partial  drainage,  a better  and  deeper  cultivation 
of  tho  soil,  and  a greater  exertion  is  making  by  some  of  all  classes  to  procure  manures  for 
growing  potatoes  and  other  green  crops.  Few  have  as  yet  adopted  a regular  rotation  of 
crops : however,  the  number  is  increasing  every  year.  Animal  manure  is  that  most  gene- 
rally used.  Latterly  sea-weed  for  manure  is  in  great  demand.  A few  of  the  gentry  and 
farmers  use  bone  dust  and  guano  for  turnips.  Lime  is  used  by  few ; and  in  dry  seasons  a 
considerable  portion  of  land  is  prepared  for  planting  potatoes  by  burning  a part  of  the 
surface  : this  is  not  general,  for  on  light  lands  the  landlords  arc  properly  opposed  to  it. 

7.  Where  is  tlie  sea-weed  brought  from  ? — From  the  coast  south  of  Galway.  They  bring 
it  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles. 

5.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the  dis- 
trict?— Farming  societies  have  been  established  within  the  last  few  years,  and  have  already 
effected  much  good.  I confine  my  observations  on  this  head  to  the  unions  of  Ballinnsloe 
and  Tuam,  with  which  I am  now  more  particularly  connected.  The  Earl  of  Clancarty, 
Lords  Ashton  and  Clonbrock,  Rear  Admiral  the  Honourable  William  Le  Poer  Trench,  Sir 
James  R.  Mahon,  Sir  M.  I).  Bellew,  Denis  Kirwan,  and  some  others,  encourage  their 
tenantry,  by  assisting  them  in  erecting  good  substantial  farm  houses  and  offices,  enabling 
them  to  adopt  a more  regular  system  of  tillage,  affording  means  of  instruction  for  their 
children,  and  enforcing  peace,  morality,  and  orderly  habits  among  them.  Their  untiring 
exertions  must  yet  be  crowned  with  success,  and  will  I trust  induce  others,  who  now  look 
on  with  apathy,  to  unite  in  so  laudable  a work.  Then  health,  and  peace,  and  plenty  will 
assuredly  follow. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  and  mode  of  culture  ? — There  arc  very  few 
farms  can  come  under  this  denomination ; those  approaching  to  it  arc  in  the  hands  of  cot- 
tagers, who  until  lately  had  no  idea  of  allowing  any  portion  of  their  land  to  remain  under 
grass  that  could  be  made  to  yield  a sack  of  oats  to  tho  acre.  They  arc  now  beginning  to 
view  the  new  system  without  distrust.  The  most  general  grain  crop  is  oats:  the  artificial 
grasses,  clovers  and  rye-grass.  House-feeding  is  by  no  means  common  ; a few  adopt  this 
method  and  approve  of  it. 

10.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  improved  tillage  upon  the  demand  for  labour? — On  those 
properties  where  the  tillage  is  improved,  the  demand  for  labour  has  increased.  This  must 
every  succeeding  year  become  more  evident. 

1 1.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  grazing  farms,  and  are  they  increasing  or  otherwise?— 
I suppose  one-third  of  the  district  is  under  grazing  farms  of  every  size,  from  twenty  acres 
to  400  acres.  They  have  not  increased  within  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

1 2.  To  what  are  they  generally  appropriated  ? — They  are  in  general  appropriated  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  and  to  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  sheep,  consequently  clo  not  give  much 
employment  for  labour.  In  general,  those  farms  from  eight  acres  to  twenty  acres  are  both 
tillage  and  grazing  under,  with  some  exceptions,  a wretched  impoverishing  system  ot 
tillage  of  a part,  and  resting  the  remainder,  by  allowing  a few  starved  sheep  and  cattle  on 
it  until  it  is  considered  again  able  to  give,  with  a small  quantity  of  manure,  an  indinerent 
crop  of  potatoes,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  miserable  crops  of  oats  in  succession. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale,  or  in  common? — That  is  a system  winch 
is  too  much  practised  ; still,  comparatively  speaking,  there  are  now  but  few  farms  held  in 
rundale  or  in  common.  The  ill  effects  of  such  a mode  of  letting  land  became  so  eviden  y 
ruinous  to  tho  land,  to  the  tenants,  and  to  the  proprietor,  that  great  exertions  have  been 
made  to  divide  them,  where  practicable.  In  many  instances,  where  the  landlord  or  hisagen 
neglected  doin"  so,  the  tenantry  were  induced  by  the  peace  and  comfort  such  divis*® 
brought  iuto  other  farms,  heretofore  in  common,  to  get  them  divided  at  their  own  oxpen'  - 

14.  Have  you  found  much  difficulty  in  guying  the  people  to  agree  to  a new  arrangemen 
of  their  farms? — They  are  now  quite  satisfied  +o  get  into  the  new  arrangements.  ^ 

15.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  valuation. 

The  rent  is  usually  fixed  by  proposal  and  private  contract ; seldom  by  valuation , 
always  by  the  acre.  In  general,  the  laudlord  who  wishes  to  have  his  property  value  , 
his  land  agent  to  do  so.  _ , 

l(i.  What  class  of  persons  are  usually  employed  to  value  land? — In  valuations  ma 
direction  of  the  poor  law  guardians,  land  surveyors  or  farmers  are  usually  preferred,  a 
ing  to  the  talents  and  epxerienee  of  the  individual.  ,•  ng9 

17.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuatio  - 
The  difference  between  the  rent  of  land— where  land  is  let  from  year  to  year  or  fet  oy  * 
since  the  Poor  Law  Act  came  into  operation — and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  not  very 
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in  some  cases  one  is  higher,  in  some  cases  the  other.  The  government  valuation  not  bein'?  8ch  August,  1844. 

completed  in  this  county,  I cannot  ascertain  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  rent.  The  usual  

rent  of  average  lands,  of  different  qualities,  is  10.?.,  15s.,  and  20.?.,  per  late  Irish  acre.  I *\3, 
should  consider  that  the  average  rent  of  those  lands  would  be  about  ISs.  an  acre.  Evan8’  esq‘ 

18.  What  should  you  consider  a fair  produce  of  oats  from  the  20.?.  land? — About  twelve 
barrels,  of  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel ; but  it  could  be  made  to  do  much  more,  that  is 
an  ordinary  crop. 

19.  How  soon  after  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — The  periods  at  which 
rent  is  usually  demanded  after  it  becomes  due  vary  much : in  general,  from  three  to  six 
months;  in  many  cases  over  a year. 

20.  Is  there  any  practice  of  paying  it  by  bill,  and  if  so,  what  is  the  additional  charge?— 

When  paid  by  bill,  and  the  time  at  which  the  bill  comes  to  maturity  exceeds  the  usual 
time  of  payment,  the  discount  is  at  live  or  six  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  the  stamp  is 
usually  added ; that  is  not  general,  taking  bills  for  payment  of  rent. 

21.  Can  you  state  the  general  discount  charged  by  the  bank? — Four,  and  sometimes 
five  per  cent. 

22.  Not  more  upon  small  bills  ? — Not  more. 

23.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers,  for  his  rent  ? — The  tenant 
seldom  depends  upon  loan  funds  unless  he  holds  a very  small  portion  of  land,  and  follows 
some  trade,  and  is  poor ; in  such  a case,  he  may  be  assisted  if  of  good  character,  and  gets 
security,  by  a loan  fund  if  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  usual  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent. ; 
in  the  loan  funds  they  charge  considerably  more — these  are  regulated  by  law. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — The  usual 
mode  of  recovering  rent  is  by  distress  and  sale  of  goods  or  chattels  ; very  frequently  by 
civil  bill  process,  when  the  tenant  had  thrown  obstacles  in  the  landlord’s  way  in  enforcing 
his  rent  by  distress. 

25.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ? — When  it  is  possible  to 
get  payment  from  the  tenant,  arrears  of  long  standing  are  seldom  held  over  him. 

26.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Receipts 
for  rent  are  most  usually  given  for  a particular  gale ; sometimes  on  account,  which  is  very 
unsatisfactory,  and  frequently  tends  to  disputes  and  litigation. 

27.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  middlemen  ? In 

general,  laud  is  held  under  the  proprietor ; in  some  instances,  under  the  middleman ; and 
under  the  courts,  in  my  district. 

28.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  each  class  ? — When  the  pro- 
prietor is  resident,  and  feels  an  interest  in  his  tenants’  welfare,  or  selects  a person  of  talent, 
and  active  habits  as  liis  land  agent,  who  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  habits  and 
character  of  the  tenantry  under  his  care,  rewarding  and  encouraging  industry,  and  knowing 
that  the  landlord’s  and  tenant’s  interests  are  inseparable,  and  acting  on  that  knowledge, 
the  tenantry  so  circumstanced  are  in  the  best  position.  Next  in  degree  are  those  who 
derive  under  a middleman  resident  among  them,  giving  employment,  and  acting  the  two- 
fold part  of  landlord  and  agent.  Where  the  landlord  is  an  absentee,  and  has  not  selected 
a fit  person  as  land  agent,  and  where  the  landlord  being  in  embarrassed  circumstances  feels 
obliged  to  get  as  much  for  his  land  as  it  will  bring,  without  making  any  allowance  for 
improvements  so  much  needed,  and  beyond  the  ability  of  the  tenant  to  perform,  the 
tenantry  are  in  a bad  position,  and  cannot  improve.  The  same  can  be  said  of  tenants  hold- 
ing under  the  courts,  for  the  receiver  merely  exacts  the  rents,  not  being  at  liberty,  even 
were  he  willing,  to  make  any  allowance  for  improvements.  I hear,  by  some  order  of  the 
Chancellor,  that  that  is  corrected  to  a certain  extent. 

29.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Lands  let  for  the  last  twenty  years  arc 
generally  at  will ; in  a few  instances  by  iease  for  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years,  or  for 
one,  two,  or  three  lives.  In  these  cases  the  tenant  is  usually  bound  to  make  certain 
improvements  by  building  or  otherwise,  generally  entirely  at  his  own  expense ; in  some 
instances  a portion  of  the  expense  of  the  improvements  specified  is  to  he  allowed  him  out 
of  the  stipulated  rent,  when  the  improvements  are  made.  This  practice  is  adhered  to  on 
a ve7  few  properties;  indeed,  I may  say,  only  on  those  of  the  noblemen  and  gentry 
^eady  mentioned,  and  on  the  property  of  the  late  Lord  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey. 

30.  What  are  the  usual  covenants,  and  how  are  they  enforced  ? — The  usual  covenants 

are,  not  to  re-let.  or  sublet, — if  a grazing  farm,  in  good  condition,  not  to  break  up  or  till 
more  than  a certain  portion, — to  pay  the  rents  specified  by  two  equal  half-yearly  payments, — 
to  keep  in  repair  all  improvements  made  or  to  he  made,  and  deliver  up  same  in  good 
order  at  the  end,  or  sooner  determination,  of  the  demise;  the  penalty  incurred  by  breaking 
one  or  more  of  these  covenants  to  be  recovered.by  distress  and  sale,  as  if  for  the  reserved 
rent,  when  due  and  unpaid.  . 1 

. **•  What  is  the  effect  of  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  tenants,  or  on  the 
improvement  or  subdivision  of  their  farms,  or  on  the  rent  ? — The  effect  of  tlie  first  and 
second,  mode  of  tenure  is  clearly  perceptible  in  tlie  appearance  of  the  farm-houses,  and  in 

e progressive  improvement  in  tlie  crops  ; also  in  tlie  personal  appearance  of  tlie  tenantry, 

'!  0 become  better  clad,  more  orderly  and  industrious.  In  the  other  modes  of  tenure 

ere  is  scarcely  any  improvement  in  either  the  houses,  crops,  or  personal  appearance  of 
o e mnantry,  and  their  families,  who  set  and  subdivide  without  limit,  they  have  no  fixity 

tenure,  and  they  see  so  many  instances  of  the  needy  landlord  or  needy  middleman,  or 
Deir'^'v  agent  of  the  absentee,  taking  advantage  of  the  improving  tenant,  by  either  com- 
2 irtig  him  to  pay  a greater  pent,  or  sending  him  adrift,  and  letting  the  place  so  improved 
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to  the  highest  bidder,  that  it  is  not  surprising  they  should  view  the  improved  svstei  f 
tillage  and  farming  with  distrust,  unless  accompanied  by  some  measure  that  will  ensure  tl 
tenant  the  benefit  of  Ms  improvements,  or  a fair  compensation  ere  he  can  be  turne  Iff 
when  it  suits  the  interest  or  convenience  of  the  landlord  or  his  agent. 

32.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  either  leases,  or  some  arrangement  for  remuneration  is  r 
site  to  encourage  improvements? — Yes:  I think  remuneration  would  be  better  t]uj 
lease,  because  it  might  bo  the  wish  of  the  landlord  to  get  some  portion  of  his  land  ba  if 
which,  with  a lease,  he  might  not  be  able  to  obtain. 

33.  Do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  permanent  improvements  of  land  or  buildin 

arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate, as  f" 

example,  when  held  for  ever,  or  only  for  life,  or  other  limited  term  under  the  courts  eor" 
porate  or  associated  bodies  ? — The  tenant  holding  under  the  proprietor,  or  lessor  holding 
under  lease  for  ever,  feels  some  confidence  in  making  improvements ; yet  in  general,  uule.4 
in  the  first  and  second  modes  of  tenure  already  adverted  to,  lie  seldom  makes  any  perma 
lient  improvements  until  secured  by  lease,  which  such  proprietor  or  lessor  can  give  for  a 
longer  term  than  one  holding  for  a life  or  other  limited  term  can.  Under  the  courts  the 
objection  is  still  greater.  Corporate  or  associated  bodies  in  general  can  and  do  give  leases 
under  which  the  tenant  feels  secure  in  making  improvements. 

34.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly,  and  in 
what  proportion  ; and  how  is  remuneration  secured  to  either  party  ? — As  already  stated 
in  very  few  instances  are  the  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord ; in  some  cases  the 
landlord  allows  a portion  of  the  cost  of  certain  defined  improvements, — the  remainder  to  be 
borne  by  the  tenant.  The  landlord  considers  the  improvement,  when  made,  a sufficient 
remuneration  to  bun,  and  the  tenant  depends,  when  not  holding  under  lease,  on  the  honour 
aud  integrity  of  his  landlord  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  such  improvements.  The 
usual  improvements  are  the  building  of  farm-houses,  with  suitable  offices,  draining  fencing, 
aud  deepening  the  soil  and  enriching  it  by  a well  regulated  system  of  cropping ; even  where 
the  landlord  assists  in  building  and  draining,  the  tenant  must  have  all  Ms  lands,  or  a treater 
portion,  well  drained,  fenced,  and  manured,  ere  he  can  calculate  on  any  profit ; a greater 
return  he  will  surely  have,  but  not  so  groat  as  to  repay  the  outlay,  until  all  is  nearly  complete. 

35.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture  in  increasing  the  demand  for 
labour  ? — The  above-named  improvements,  while  going  on,  give  employment  to  treble  the 
number  that  could  he  profitably  employed  on  the  holding  under  the  former  system  of  over- 
cropping and  impoverishing;  consequently,  to  the  extent  of  the  farms  on  wliicli  such 
improvements  are  carried  on,  is  that  increased  demand  for  labour  created : and  could  a 
measure  be  introduced  to  secure  to  the  tenant  the  benefit  of  his  improvements,  I can  safely 
say,  I consider  the  increased  demand  for  labour  would  he  so  great,  that  during  the  present 
age  all  our  population  would  find  employment,  and  that  at  a higher  rate  of  wages:  and  the 
condition  of  the  labourer,  and  that  of  his  family,  would  bo  much  improved  in  getting  such 
constant  employment,  with  higher  wages,  and  in  having  a greater  abundance  of  wholesome 
food,  at  a moderate  price,  not  subject  as  now  to  fluctuation. 

36.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district?— The  sale  of  the 
tenant-right,  or  goocl-will,  is  not  prevalent,  owing  to  the  precarious  nature  of  the  teuure. 
generally. 

37.  Is  it  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money  paid? — When  a 
tenant,  from  year  to  year,  is  able  to  sell  his  right  or  good-will  to  any  advantage,  it  betokens 
a confidence  in  the  landlord  or  proprietor ; and  when  recognised  by  him,  he  expects  that 
any  arrears  due  by  the  out-going  tenant  are  to  be  first  paid  out  of  the  purchase-money, 
the  remainder  goes  to  the  out-going  tenant. 

38.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  as  compared  with  the  year’s  rent,  or  by  the 
acre  ? — A sum  equivalent  to  a half-year’s  rent,  aud  up  to  one  and  a half-year’s  rent,  when 
the  holding  is  well  circumstanced,  including  the  payment  of  all  arrears,  is  often  paid  to  the 
out-going  tenant. 

39.  Is  the  value  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  how  far  is  it  affected  by  the  tenure?— I 
consider  the  value  of  small  holdings  ancl  the  demand  for  them  has  rather  decreased  of  late 
years,  owing  to  the  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  which.  has  had  a most  injurious  effect : 
this  unquiet  feeling  is  much  increased  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  ; were  that  uncer- 
tainty removed,  each  occupier  would  feel  he  had  a stake  in  his  country,  and  that  Iris  interest 
lay  in  peace  and  good  order,  not  in  the  anarchy,  confusion,  and  ruin  to  which  the  present 
system  is  rapidly  progressing. 

40.  Is  the  consolidation  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  to  what  extent  has  it  been 
earned  out  ? — The  late  change  in  the  tariff',  and  the  agrarian  disturbances  in  other  district*, 
have  checked  the  consolidation  of  farms  for  the  present.  Prior  to  that  change,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  rents  from  the  small  holders  of  land,  and  the  rapid  deterioration  ot 
lands  in  their  hands,  proprietors  were  anxious  to  consolidate  the  farms ; in  some  instances 
turning  oft  a great  number  of  families,  and  converting  the  holdings  into  grass  farms  ; m 
otner  instances  keeping  a certain  number  of  the  tenants,  choosing  those  of  good  character, 
with  means,  and  turning  the  others  adrift,  most  commonly  without  means  to  procure  oo 
or  shelter, —a  state  of  things  calculated  to  produce  the  most  lamentable  consequences. 
Thus  cruelly  treated,  they  become  reckless,  disaffected,  easily  excited,  and  prepare 
every  miscluef.  Numerous  instances  of  such  treatment  prevent  others  from  exerting  t e 
selves  in  improving  their  land,  and  malting  it  as  productive  as  they  otherwise  could  an 
would  do.  I must  here  remark  that  there  are  many  proprietors  who  do  not  act  thus , ^ ■ 
when  they  find  a superabundant  population  on  their  properties,  a portion  of  whom  mus 
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wot  rid  of.  pay  most  liberally  to  each  a sum  of  money  to  enable  them  to  move  elsewhere. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  on  the  estates  of  those  noblemen  and  others  already 
named.  The  families  so  turned  adrift  seldom  have  means  to  enable  them  to  take  lands 
from  proprietors,  and  are  compelled  to  resort  to  every  stratagem  to  get  possession  of  a 
house  or  hut,  with  or  without  a portion  of  land,  among-  those  who  take  a liberty  to  sublet 
and  divide  their  lands ; and,  in  general,  such  must  depend,  in  a great  degree,  for  “the  means 
of  subsistence  on  con-acres,  and  on  the  uncertain  employment  they  can  procure,  eagerly 
taking  advantage  of  a small  holding  being  vacant  to  offer  any  rack-rent  sooner  than  not  get 
into  possession,  and  then  hold  it  as  long  as  they  can,  and  pay  as  little  as  they  can,  knowing 
the  utter  impossibility  of  paying  the  high  rents  they  promised.  This  competition  induces 
the  unreflecting  proprietor  or  agent  to  demand  as  much  as  he  can  get,  and  then  a constant 
struggle  ensues  between  the  proprietor  or  agent,  who  acts  so  foolishly,'  and  the  tenant,  one 
to  exact  the  sum  promised  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and  the  other  by  every  means  in 
his  power  to  avoid  paying  it. 

41.  Is  there  a disposition  among  the  people  to  emigrate  ? — There  has  not  been  so  much 
a disposition  to  emigrate  the  last  two  years  as  there  was  before. 

42.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — To  the  accounts  from  other  countries  not  being  so 
favourable  as  they  were.  The  accounts  from  Australia  have  been  very  unfavourable. 

43.  To  what  extent  has  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  been  carried  out ; with 
what  view,  or  from  what  causes,  and  what  has  been  its  general  effects? — Usually  when  the 
small  holder  is  allowed  to  sublet,  he  does  so  without  a limit ; some  houseless  -person  or 
persons  offer  him  a tempting  rent  for  a place  on  which  to  erect  a hut  and  to  plant  a few 
potatoes,  or  some  of  his  numerous  relatives  are  turned  adrift,  and  ho  cannot  see  them  with- 
out a hut  to  shelter,  them,  or  his  child  or  cliildren  get  married,  and  he  has  no  portion  to 
give  him,  her,  or  them,  hut  to  divide  the  holding  with  them.  In  tliis  he  is  encouraged  by 

the  priest,  from  motives  of  humanity  as  respects  the  houseless,  and  of  self-interest, for 

the  greater  the  number  of  families  in  liis  parish  the  greater  Iris  income ; consequently  the 
land  is  overburdened  with  a population  it  is  badly  able  to  support,  under  a ruinous  system 
of  tillage,  and  the  landlord’s  rent  is  in  arrear.  When  his  forbearance  is  thus  overtaxed,  he, 
as  soon  as  he  can,  in  self-defence,  commences  sending  as  many  adrift  as  possible,  who  are 
driven  to  use  the  same  stratagems  again  to  get  housed.  How  can  peace,  or  comfort,  or 
order  exist  in  such  a state  of  society?  As  I already  stated,  the  absentee  landlord  having 
an  absentee  agent  or  receiver,  and  the  needy  proprietor  ancl  middleman,  are  more  liable  to 
have  their  lands  thus  sublet  thau  any  other,  and  it  is  often  practised  against  their  wish, 
and  contrary  to  agreement ; hut  where  thex-e  is  a great  difficulty  in  getting  even  the  reserved 
rents  paid,  it  is  more  difficult  to  enforce  any  penalty  thus  incurred.  In  general,  a kindly 
feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant,  when  the  tenant  finds  it  his  interest  to  please  an 
encouraging  landlord,  has  more  effect  in  preventing  subletting  than  any  conditions  or 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  who  has  not  tliis  kindly  feeling.  This  expulsion  of 
tenants,  and  want  of  remunerative  employment,  create  a host  of  idle  paupers  ever  ready 
for  mischief  and  revenge,  who,  by  their  lawless  conduct,  prevent  the  introduction  of  capital, 
and  are  compelled  to  seek  shelter  where  they  can,  to  bo  again  dispersed.  Tliis  is  a melan- 
choly picture,  yet  a true  one. 

44.  What  are  the  effects  of  new  letting  on  sub-tenants  ? — When  new  lettings  have  taken 
place,  the  proprietor,  in  general,  has  made  a choice  of  his  tenant,  and  if  he  grants  a lease, 
has.  by  one  of  the  covenants  therein,  prevented  the  tenant  from  subletting  ; if  he  does  not 
give  a lease,  he  tells  the  tenant  the  moment  he  sublets  he  will  have  him  served  with  a notice 
to  quit,  and  dispossess  him  or  them ; so  that  subletting  against  the  landlord’s  consent  seldom 
occurs  on  holdings  lately  let. 

45.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers ; are  they  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — The 
condition  of  the  large  farmers  is  subject  to  many  fluctuations,  owing  to  the  rise  and  fall  in 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  the  lands  being  let  at  a fixed  money  rent,  which 
does  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  produce. 

46.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  ? — The  same  cause,  and  a generally  bad 
system  of  tillage,  keeps  the  small  tenantry  in  an  impoverished  state.  A bad  harvest,  the 
iailure  of  his  crop,  or  death  among  his  cattle,  takes  away  his  little  capital,  and  requires 
yearn  to  replace. 

4i.  In  what  condition  are  the  labourers? — The  want  of  constant  employment,  the  fluc- 
tuation m the  price  of  his  food,  his  improvident  habits,  engendered  by  many  causes,  and 
sept  alive  by  agitation,  and  an  expectation  of  some  great  radical  change  from  which  he  is 
ed  to  suppose  all  his  wants  are  to  be  supplied,  keep  the  labourer  in  poverty. 

*mProving,  or  otherwise,  and  from,  what  causes  ? — Each  of  the  three  classes 
are,  although  slowly,  yet  improving.  The  first  and  second,  from  the  steady  though  low 
pnee  winch  the  produce  of  his  land  brings,  and  from  an  improved  system  of  tillage  now 
th^f  ®®°uuced.  Although  not  general,  this  unproved  system  improves  the  condition  of 

e i a^so>  by  increasing  the  demand  for  his  labour,  and  producing  a more  abundant 

44  !fS  at  a price  more  within  his  reach  than  heretofore, 
from  1 iS  * caP^  the  farming  population  sufficient  for  their  operations,  or  is  it  supplied 
com  1 • Tv8  or  local  usurers,  and  at  what  rate  of  interest  ?— All  classes  have  cause  to 
rare  f+k  wan*  capital3  which,  generally  speaking,  cannot  increase  under  the  pres- 
ort th  ■ ? ra1an^ev^s  of  tllG  present  state  of  things,  and  which  is  far  from  sufficient  with- 
^aemtroductiou  some  ^euiedial  measure  for  the  development  of  the  many  resources 

50  T tk  r6aC^'  monies  supplied  by  loan  funds  or  usurers  in  this  district  are  very  trifling. 

■ is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  than  on  larger  farms,  and  is  it 
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usually  paid  in  cash,  or  how  ? — The  acrcahle  rent  of  small  farms— I must  as  before  exce 
some  properties — is  higher  than  on  larger  farms,  and  is  usually  paid  in  cash ; in  several  n]afp 
the  rent  is  partly  paid  in  labour ; more  than  half  is  paid  in  labour  where  there  are  resident 
landlords  or  agents,  and  where  the  landlords  are  improving  their  property.  *"  1 

51.  By  what  means  are  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ?—pni„ 
children*  have  some  near  relative  to  look  after  them  at  the  death  of  then-  parents,  they  ar* 
compelled  to  seek  for  food  among  their  neighbours,  which  is  seldom  refused ; now  they  have 
the  workhouse  to  resort  to ; if  otherwise,  they  have  no  means  of  support. 

52.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  thev 
.built  or  repaired  ? — In  general,  labourers  hold  their  cottages  under  the  middleman  or  far 
"mcr ; the  building  and  repairing  is  generally  at  the  expense  of  the  labourer. 

53.  What  is  the  usual  tenure,  and  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  paid  or  recovered9— 
The  usual  tenure  is  from  year  to  year,  and  the  rent  is  usually  paid  in  labour ; in  most  cases 
land  is  given  with  the  cottages,  or  rather  land  is  given  on  which  the  cottage  is  built. 

54.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — The  con-acre  system  does  prevail,  but  not  to  the 
great  extent  it  did  formerly. 

55.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre? — The  usual  rate  is  £S  or  guineas  per  Irish  acre 
for  potato  land. 

55.  Is  that  manured  land? — Yes,  manured  or  burnt  land.  The  same  sum  is  paid  for  flax 
soil,  and  £5  or  six  guineas  for  oat  soil ; wheat  or  barley  is  seldom  sown  as  con-acre.  Con-acre 
is  generally  taken  from  all  classes,  with  some  few  exceptions  as  already  stated,  from  the 
owner  in  fee  to  the  small  tenant. 

57.  How  is  the  payment  recovered  or  enforced? — In  some  instances,  the  crop  is  detained 
until  paid  for ; in  others,  when  the  crop  is  fit  to  he  removed,  promissory  notes  are  taken, 
giving  three,  four,  or  six  months’  time  for  the  payment;  if  not  paid  on  coming  to  maturity, 
or  within  a reasonable  time  after,  payment  is  enforced  by  civil  bill  process,  before  the  assist 
tant  barrister,  under  whose  decree  the  sheriff  or  his  specialty  distrains  the  defendant’s  effects, 
or,  at  the  option  of  the  plaintiff,  when  suing  out  the  decree,  his  body. 

5S.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — In  some  portions  of  the 
district  there  is  constant  employment  at  a remunerating  rate  of  wages,  say  Is.  for  an  able- 
bodied  labourer ; 2 s.  (id.  for  a man,  horse,  and  cart ; Gd.  for  boys  and  women  during  eight 
months  of  the  year.  For  the  remaining  four  months,  one  in  summer,  and  three  in  winter.it 
is  difficult  to  procure  employment  at  a much  lower  rate  of  wages.  In  other  portions  of  the 
district,  employment  can  be  had  for  sLx  months  of  the  twelve,  three  in  spring,  and  three  in 
harvest,  at  Hd.  for  a man,  and  25.  for  a man  and  horse  and  cart,  and  4 d.  for  a boy  or  woman; 
and  it  is  most  difficult  to  procure  employment  in  this  portion  for  the  other  six  months,  even 
at  a much  lower  rate  of  wages. 

59.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origin- 
ated?— There  have  been  very  few  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  for  many  years.  In  general 
the  few  that  have  occurred  can  he  traced  to  the  competition  in  bidding  "for  and  taking  land 
under  the  system  before  stated. 

60.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes, — as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors,  of  tlic  crown,  corporate 
or  associated  bodies,  or  those  held  by  middlemen,  or  under  the  courts,  or  when  the  agent 
is  resident  or  non-resident  ? — The  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  is  great  indeed. 
On  the  estate  of  the  resident  proprietor  or  absentee,  who  is  so  fortunate  as  to  select  an 
agent  who  acts  with  humanity  and  judgment,  and  lives  amongst  or  near  to  the  tenantry, 
making  himself  acquainted  with  their  character  and  wants  and  habits,  viewing  them  as  a 
part  of  one  great  family,  there  is  an  appearance  of  increasing  comfort  and  prosperity;  but 
on  all  estates,  equally  of  the  resident  landlord  as  of  the  absentee,  small  or  great,  when  the 
owner,  agent,  manager,  or  receiver,  lias  not  humanity  and  judgment,  and  takes  not  the 
aforesaid  view  of  liis  duties  as  such,  all  spirit  of  improvement  is  checked.  In  general,  the 
same  can  he  said  of  lands  let  under  the  courts  and  the  crown.  There  is  as  great  a difference 
in  the  management  of  lands  held  by  and  under  middlemen  asin  the  two  first  mentioned  classes. 

61.  In  what  do  the  agent's  duties  generally  consist  ? — The  agent’s  duties  are,  to  consider 
himself  as  the  representative  of  the  landlord,'  and  in  every  instance  to  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing1  what  measures  he  can  and  ought  to  adopt  _to  benefit  the  property  and 
the  tenantry  thus  committed  to  his  care — to  look  after  the  improvement  of  the.  soil,  and  the 
receipt  of  the  rents,  and  besides,  to  look  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  improvement 
of  the  different  families — to  encourage  industry  and  virtue,  to  discourage  idleness,  to  punis 
vice,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  seeing  the  landlord’s  property  improve,  and  the  tenantry  happy 
and  contented, — this  I consider  the  landlord’s  duty,  when  he  can  attend  to  it,  as  well  as  t e 
agent’s. 

62.  Are  those  the  duties  usually  performed  by  agents? — Not  generally  performed,  but 
there  are  some  who  do  perform  them.  You  have  had  one  of  them  in  here  to-day,  Mr.  h ugate  > 
he  acts  up  to  the  letter  of  it. 

63.  Are  there  fees  paid  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases,  an  o 
whom  are  they  paid? — Tho  fees  on  collecting  rents  are  paid  by  the  landlord.  When  p ) 
ment  of  rent  is  enforced,  tho  foes  or  charges  are  paid  by  the  tenant,  namely,  cos  o 
pounding,  watching,  and  sale  by  auction,  or  else  the  cost  attending  civil  bill  process  c : 
the  barrister.  On  some  properties  the  landlord  arranges  with  the  agent  that  the 

is  to  pay  no  fees  on  granting  leases,  or  else  regulates  it  on  a moderate  scale ; in  ot  ‘ 
the  tenants  pay  fees  either  to  the  landlord  or  to  the  agent.  Every  landlord  uses 
discretion,  and  jqany  allow  the  agents  to  do  the  same. 
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64  Are  you  aware  of  the  fees  being  excessive  in  any  cases  ? — No,  not  in  many  instances, 
gg*  ^re  you  aware  of  any  instances  in  wliicb  fees  are  paid  to  agents  on  parties  being 

declared  tenants?— Yes.  . 

66  Are  those  sums  large  m any  cases  ?— les,  in  some  they  are. 

6ll  Are  they  paid  with  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord  ? — I do  not  know.  If  the  land- 
lord was  resident  I do  not  think  that  the  agent  could  demand  so  much  as  he  gets  under  a 
non-resident  landlord.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Louglirea  I understand  they  take  very 

excessive  fees  on  declaring  a tenant. 

’ 68.  Is  it  so  much  by  the  acre  ? — No,  it  is  a bulk  sum : it  may  be  £5  for  fifty  or  up  to 
100  acres,  but  the  usual  sum  is  a guinea  or  £1  to  the  agent  on  declaring  a tenant ; if  it  was 
a verv  large  farm,  100  acres,  it  was  £3. 

69*  Was  it  customary  that  a certain  sum  should  he  paid  to  the  agent,  or  that  the  dif- 
ferent bidders  shoidd  have  the  option  of  offering  what  they  pleased  ? — In  some  few  in- 
stances the  different  bidders  had  the  option  of  offering  what  they  pleased.  They  consider 
if  one  gives  more  than  another  that  Ins  claim  will  be  better  received ; but  those  are  in  a 
verv  few  instances. 

70.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  on  what  estate  that  has  prevailed  ? — I believe  the 
practice  is  prevalent  on  Lord  Clanricarde’s  estate,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

71.  Does  it  prevail  now  ? — Two  years  ago  I heard  of  it. 

72.  Who  was  the  agent  ? — The  same  agent  that  there  is  now,  Mr.  D’Arcy. 

73.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  with  bailiffs  or  drivers  ? — They  differ  very  much  on 
different  properties.  On  some  properties  they  get  merely  what  fees  the  tenant,  is  obliged 
to  pay.  In  others  they  get  a certain  sum  annually,  and  the  tenants  are  not  charged. 

74.  Are  yon  aware  of  any  instances  in  which  the  bailiffs  distrain,  and  charge  large  fees 
on  distraining  ? — No,  not  latterly. 

75.  Does  any  practice  prevail  of  advancing  oatmeal  or  seeds  to  the  tenants  by  agents  or 
drivers  9 — By  agents,  not  to  any  extent ; hut  the  drivers  do  it. 

76.  Does  it  exist  to  any  extent  among  the  agents  ? — It  did  in  a time  of  scarcity,  two  years 
ago.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  done  now.  I know  one  agent  who  gave  out  a very  large 
quantity  of  oatmeal  in  that  way. 

77.  What  was  the  charge  to  the  tenants  ? — I do  not  know.  Mr.  Cromie  was  the  agent ; 
hut  it  was  from  a good  motive  that  he  gave  it,  and  I believe  he  did  not  charge  so  much  as 
other  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  charged  at  one  time,  as  1 understand. 

7S.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  usual  seasons  for  entering 
on  fanns  are  1st  May  and  1st  November,  25th  March  and  20tli  September. 

79.  What  proportion  does  the  county  ccss  bear  to  the  rent,  to  the  government  and  poor 
law  valuations  ? — The  county  cess  varies  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  on  the  rent  when  let 
from  year  to  year,  or  lately  let ; it  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  rent  when  old  leases  are 
in  being.  The  government  valuation  is  not  yet  completed. 

SO.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted,  and  the  amount  made  public,  and  at  what  season 
is  it  levied  ? — The  inhabitants  and  landholders  in  each  townland  know  the  number  of  acres 
for  which  such  townland  is  liable  to  pay  county  ccss,  and  from  experience  each  knows  his 
proportion.  The  high  constable  of  each  barony  lias  the  names  of  each  person  in  each  town- 
land,  or  large  division  of  a townland,  in  his  hook,  with  the  number  of  acres  each  person,  or 
head  of  such  division  of  a townland,  should  pay  for;  and  when  the  high  constable  after  each 
assizes  promulgates,  by  written  or  printed  notices,  in  public  places  within  his  barony,  the 
amount  of  county  cess  to  be  levied  on  each  hundred  acres,  each  knows  the  sum  he  is  liable 
to  pay.  Should  any  doubt  or  dispute  arise,  two  or  more  persons  liable  to  pay  county  cess 
in  any  townland  considering  themselves  aggrieved,  can  call  for  an  applotment  of  the  town- 
land,  through  the  liigh  constable  and  church-wardens,  and  applotters  are  sworn  to  give  a 
fair  and  just  applotment  of  such  townland,  according  to  the  relative  value  of  the  several 
holdings  and  tenements  therein.  I believe  there  is  no  remuneration  provided  by  the  sta- 
tute for  the  applotters’  trouble  and  loss  of  time  wliile  so  engaged,  consequently  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  got  fit  persons  to  undertake  applotting  county  rates.  The  cess  is  in  general  levied 
within  the  two  months  prior  to  the  holding  of  each  general  assizes. 

81.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  hear  to  the  rent  in  each  year? — The  proportion 
the  poor  rate  bears  to  the  rent  varies  very  much,  hut  to  the  value  of  the  land  it  varies  from 
two  and  a half  to  five  per  cent. 

82.  IV  hen  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  usually  allowed  ? — The  landlord  usually  allows 
his  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  when  the  tenant  is  paying  the  gale  of  rent  falling  due  after 
the  striking  of  the  rate. 

. ^3.  W hat  difference  lias  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the  land- 
ti  feuapt  is  relieved  from  the  frequently  vexatious  demands  of  ancl  cost  attending 

the  collection  twice  hi  the  year  of  a sum  so  trifling  in  amount,  and  he  considers  his  now 
paying  it  with  his  rent  to  his  landlord  less  troublesome  than  to  the  collector ; and  in  all 
cases  of  new  letting,  though  rent-charge  is  not  mentioned,  the  landlord  certainly  gets 
m°fU  t^an  'vould  were  the  tenant  liable  as  heretofore. 

M.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners? — I know  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  if  the  landlord  and  tenant  or  occupier  were  each  to  bear  a proportion 
o the  county  cess,  and  other  charges,  according  to  their  several  interests  in  the  lands  and 
1«H  m+entS- t0  ratec^  I am  not  an  advocate  for  fixity  of  tenure,  nor  for  compelling  land- 
vr to  8?ve  leases.  Protect  the  tenant — prevent  the  landlords  who  will  not  adopt  the 
fro  t TUle  " doin^  to  otJiers  as  they  wish  others  should  do  unto  them,”  from  requiring 
nan  tenants  what  they  would  not  be  lianpy  to  give  under  similar  circumstances  ; prevent 
Part  II,  * ° 3U 
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the  landlord  raising  liis  rent  without  the  tenant’s  consent,  or  turning  him  out  of  his  hold- 
ing unless  he  gives  him  fair  remuneration  for  any  and  all  useful  improvements  made  therein 
This  measure  will  benefit  both  parties.  First,  the  tenant,  who  is  now  all-aid  to  expend  his 
labour  and  capital,  if  he  has  any,  on  his  holding,  thereby  tempting  his  landlord,  when  the 
holding  is  improved,  to  increase  the  rent,  or  turn  him  adrift ; the  dread  of  such  unreason- 
able conduct  keeps  the  tenant  idle  and  discontented,  the  land  impoverished  and  not  worth 
the  rent,  and  Ireland  so  often  suffering  from  the  effects  of  periodical  famine.  Secondlv 
the  landlord,  who,  under  the  present  system,  can  never  see  Ins  property  permaneiitiv 
improved,  nay,  in  general,  deteriorate,  nor  his  rents  well  paid,  nor  that  kindly  feeling  of 
confidence  that  ought  to  exist  between  both.  I think  it  difficult  to  calculate,  the  great 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  which  might  be  effected  by  judicious  drain- 
ing, by  a proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  by  a due  admixture  of  soils.  Pass  this  measure, 
and  in  a few  years  the  present  idle,  disaffected,  and  easily  excited  peasantry  will  he  in  full 
employment,  industrious,  happy,  contented,  and  averse  to  agitation  ; food  will  be  abundant, 
value  of  labour  considerably  raised,  lands  that  are  now  waste  anil  neglected  will  he  brought 
into  cultivation,  and  lands  at  present  under  a ruinous  system  of  cultivation  will  he  drained, 
fenced,  and  highly  improved,  the  rents  well  paid,  the  landlord’s  property  increased  in 
value,  and  the  home  markets  for  our  manufactures  greatly  enlarged.  In  measuring  the 
value  of  the  tenant’s  improvements,  a liberal  Seale  should  he  used,  taking  in  draining, 
fencing,  subsoiling,  removing  old  and  irregular  fences,  and  replacing  them  by  regular  ones; 
fovming  roads,  where  required  ; extirpating  bad  weeds,  manuring  impoverished  lands,  and 
adopting  a regular  rotation  of  crops,  fitted  to  the  extent  of  the  holding  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil ; erecting  suitable  farm  buildings,  &c.  Whenever  the  landlord  wished  to  raise  the 
tenant's  rent  against  his  consent,  or  to  turn  him  out,  allow  him  the  full  value  of  each  and 
all  such  improvements  as  were  made  within  five  years  preceding  such  time  as  the  landlord 
took  steps  so  to  raise  the  rent,  or  to  turn  out  the  tenant ; three-fourths  of  the  then  value 
of  those  made  between  five  and  ten  years  prior  to  such  time  aforesaid  ; one-half  of  the 
then  value  of  those  made  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  of  such  time ; and  one-fourth  of 
the  then  value  of  those  made  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  prior  to  such  time  aforesaid. 

So.  Why  do  you  fix  upon  those  proportions  ? — Because  the  tenant  has  already  benefited 
himself  by  the  improvements  made  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  but  he  benefits  very  little  by 
those  made  five  years  ago  ; by  the  first  two  or  three  he  loses. 

86.  Have  you  any  reason  for  fixing  on  those  periods  ? — No.  For  the  first  two  or  three 
years  a man’s  ground  is  out  up,  and  does  not  even  pay  him  the  rent ; no  allowance  to  be 
made  for  any  improvements  made  more  than  twenty  years  prior  to  such  time  aforesaid, 
excepting  farm  buildings  and  timber  plantings.  This  measure  would  cause  the  production 
of  such  an  abundance  of  food  that  it  would  prevent  a necessity  for  corn  law's,  and  do  more 
to  quiet  the  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind  than  any  other  passed  for  many  years.  I 
have  now  answered  your  queries  candidly,  and  sw.cording  to  my  humble  abilities  as  a prac- 
tical farmer.  You  liavo  undertaken  a work  of  great  responsibility.  On  your  report,  under 
Providence,  depends  whether  our  country  anil  its  inhabitants  will  be  raised  from  then- 
present  deplorable  state,  and  continue  to  be  a part  and  parcel  of  the  British  empire,  or  be 
left  as  she  is,  a prey  to  agitators  and  disaffected  persons,  and  a thorn  in  England's  side.  1 
trust  that  your  successful  efforts  to  benefit  our  country  will  place  your  names  amongst 
those  of  her  greatest  benefactors. 

87.  You  have  not  suggested  any  scale  by  which  a party  might  lie  paid  for  buildings?— 
I have  said  no  allowance  for  any  buildings  but  farm  buildings  over  twenty  years. 

88.  On  what  scale  should  that  allowance  be  regulated  ? — If  they  were  well  slated  and 
well  erected,  there  might  he  some  allowance  made  over  twenty  years  on  farm  buildings 
and  plantings.  Some  houses  would  he  worth  very  little  after  twenty  years  in  this  country, 
and  some  might  be  nearly  as  good  as  at  first. 

89.  Do  you  think  the  landlord  ought  to  have  notice  before  the  improvements  were  com- 
menced?— Yes. 

90.  Do  you  propose  that  the  landlord  should  have  the  power  of  objecting  to  improve- 

ments as  unnecessary  ? — Yes  ; or  there  should  ho  an  indifferent  person  appointed  to  ascer- 
tain whether  they  were  necessary  or  useful.  , 

91.  Have  you  considered  what  tribunal  should  decide  that  ? — It  is  a very  difficult 
matter. 

92.  Do  you  hold  any  land  under  Lord  Clam-icarde  ? — No. 

93.  Have  you  ever  had  any  dealings  with  Mr.  D’Arcy  ? — No,  I never  had. 

[The  witness  tvithdreiv.'] 

Mr.  James  Clapperton,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  BalHnasloe,  in  the  county  of  Galway.  _ . . . 

2.  What  is  your  occupation ? — I am  agriculturist  to  the  BaHinasloe  Union  Agnc^ ^ 
Society,  and  have  been  so  since  its  commencement.  This  is  the  fourth  year  I ha' e 

the  district.  _ . , , . Up0I1 

3.  Where  were  you  educated  as  an  agriculturist? — In.. Scotland : in  Berwick*  u » 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  That  is  my  native  place. 

4.  Did  you  hold  land  there  ? — No  ; my  father  did.  I did  not  hold  any.  0f 

5.  Have  you  any  observations  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  . 1 ? ^ ^ 

my  office  have  rendered  me  pretty  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  following-  no 
gentlemen’s  estates,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  viz.,  the  Bight  Hon,  Earl  Clancart  v 
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Lord  C'loubrock’s,  to  a considerable  extent ; Lord  Aslitovra’s  Gal  wav  estate ; Sir  James  Rota 
Mahon's,  Castlegan;  1>.  11.  Kelly,  esq.;  0.  J.O.  Kelly,  esq.,  KellyVgn,vo;  Captain  St.  George, 

Moone; Hudson,  esq.,  Fohena ; — Jamieson,  esq.,  Mulloughmore.  Those  are  all  the 

estates  upon  which  I do  business.  My  services  are  called  into  requisition  every  lawful 
dar.  visiting  from  farm  to  farm,  on  those  different  estates,  imparting  agricultural'  instruc- 
tions to  the  small  farmers,  and  directing  their  efforts  in  furrow-draining,  green  and  white 
cropping,  house-feeding,  rotation  ot  cropping,  and  in  every  other  agricultural  department 
which  I see  necessary  or  expedient. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district? — The  upland,  generally  speaking,, is 
of  a medium  quality,  and  much  of  it  incumbent  upon  a substratum  of  calcareous  gravel  (and 
various  other  qualities)  impervious  to  water  : light  loams,  and  gravelly  soils,  approximating 
loam,  are  the  most_  prevalent.  Very  few  silieimis  or  windy  soils.  .Soils  under  the  strict 
character  or  denomination  of  clay  are  seldom  to  lx;  seen  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Rich 
deep  heavy  loams,  high  in  the  scale  of  fertility,  are  to  he  seen  in  almost,  every  locality ; but 
this  is  only  the  exception.  Peaty  and  moor  soils  arc  plentiful,  and  hog  or  turbary  abundant. 
There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  bottom  ground  on  almost  every  estate,  rendered  compara- 
tively worthless  hv  the  presence  of  surplus  water,  aiul  highly  susceptible  of  remunerative 
improvement.  Earl  Clanearty  s mountain  property,  in  my  opinion,  affords  opportunities  for 
extensive  and  remunerative  improvements,  and  1 entertain  no  doubt  would  pay  well  for 
money  judiciously  expended  in  effecting  the  necessary  improvements. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  and  in  what  particulars? — Great  improvements 
have  been  effected  during  the  last  few  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ballinusloe  Union 
Agricultural  Society.  Almost  all  the  landlords  by  whom  my  services  are  called  into  requi- 
sition in  this  union  open  up  to  their  tenantry  every  facility  for  furrow-draining,  by  lowering 
the  beds  of  rivers,  and  otherwise  enlarging  their  capacity,  wherever  it  is  necessary  nr 
expedient;  opening  up  main  drains  or  receivers;  allowing  the  one-half  for  funow-draining; 
giving  premiums  independent  of  the  society  ; and  in  some  instances,  making  a present  of 
agricultural  seeds,  and  in  every  instance  giving  the  loan  of  them,  when  the  tenant  requires 
it.  Since  the  first  day  I had  the  honour  of  being  connected  with  this  society,  Emi  Clanearty 
has  manifested  the  most  intense  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  tenantry.  His  purse 
is  always  ready  to  open  up  a facility,  or  remove  whatever  I see  is  calculated  to  impede  the 
progress  of  improvement  on  the  part  of  his  tenantry.  I have  frequently  had  the  honour  of 
accompanying  Earl  Clanearty  from  house  to  house,  and  from  farm  to  farm,  on  his  different 
estates,  aud  have  found  l»y  experience  that  such  friendly  and  social  intercourse  between 
landlord  and  tenant  is  eminently  calculated  to  stimulate  and  arouse  the  latent  energies  of 
the  small  farmer.  Furrow-draining  has,  ami  is  being-,  very  extensively  executed  on  the. 
different  estates  in  this  union,  lmt  particularly  so  on  the  estates  of  Earl  Clanearty,  Lord 
Ashtowu,  aud  Lord  Glonbrock  ; and  very  much  ground,  which,  previous  to  being  furrow- 
drained  was  comparatively  fruitless,  by  the  presence  of  surplus  water,  is  now  brought  into 
a high  state  of  fertility,  and  increased  from  one-third  to  one-half  in  value  upon  an  average. 
The  drains  in  this  union  are  all  made,  strictly  upon  the  Deanston  principle.  The  average 
cost  is  about  (id!,  per  Irish  perch  (seven  yards  in  length);  but  the  outlay  varies  according  to 
the  free  or  obdurate  nature  of  the  subsoil,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  material  (atones) 
lor  filling  the  drains.  Almost  all  tin*  landlords  by  whom  my  services  are  called  into  requi- 
sition allow  their  tenantry  one-half  the  expense  for  furrow- draining,  namely  from  3d.  to  3 id. 
per  Irish  perch.  Except  in  very  had  cases,  the  drains  are  never  laid  on  closer  than  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  between  drain  and  drain.  About  £4,  upon  an  average,  will 
put  a drain  in  every  twenty-one  feet  upon  an  Irish  acre.  When  the  ground  is  broken  up 
immediately  on  being  furrow-drained,  the  tenant  is  generally  remunerated  the  second  or 
third  year,  at  most,  independent  of  the  landlord’s  assistance.  Lord  Clanearty  docs  not,  in 
general,  give  direct  allowance  for  furrow-draining ; hut  ho  gives  what  is  a great  deal  better, 
namely,  permission  to  burn  the  surfaeo  of  the  ground,  as  soon  as  the  drainage  is  properly 
executed.  This  liberty,  however,  is  given  upon  certain  conditions,  and  under  certain 
restraints,  namely,  the  burned  ground  is  put  under  potatoes  the  first  year,  with  the  ashes, 
and  very  generally  put  under  the  same  crop  the  second  year,  with  manure ; and  clovers  and 
grasses  are  introduced  with  the  first  grain  crop  afterwards.  A second  grain  crop  in  hnme- 

ate  succession  is  never  allowed,  under  any  circumstances.  17,484  Irish  perches  were 
executed  last  year  on  all  the  estates  I am  acquainted  with.  I step  the  drains  very  often 
without  laying  the  chain  to  them.  Under  this  mode  of  procedure,  the  tenant  is  almost 
a ways  well  remunerated  the  first  year  for  the  outlay  in  drainage;  and  the  great  benefits 
< envable  from  this  system,  to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  are  both  felt  and  seen  in  almost 
very  part  of  Earl  Clanearty’s  estate.  It  is  well  known,  where  furrow-draining  is  executed, 
ie  ground  should^  be  broken  up  immediately,  t,o  get  the  full  bonefit  of  it ; but  on  a great 
any  estates  tbe  farmer  is  not  able  to  render  the  ground  available  in  the  end,  because  the 
Q ora  will  not  give  him  leave  to  burn  it.  The  ground  is  not  calculated  to  give  a crop 
ea  grass.  The  ground  is  generally  very  bad ; the  tenant  is  not  able  to  manure  it,  aud  the 
p ogress  is  very  slow;  and  when  ifc  is  broken  up,  it  is  a much,  longer  period  before  the 
mer  is  remunerated,  unless  he  can, break  up  the  ground  at  once.  Now,  Lord  Clanearty 
tLe°  leave  to  burn  all  the  ground  they  could  furrow-drain,  and  that  has  enabled 
if  tlT  +!!  ],ofc£vto<JI*  hi  the  first  year.  Nothing  is  so  beneficial  as  burning  the  ground, 

g e_“eahnent  afterwards  is  judicious.  That  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  this  union, 
a diagonal  h lun  ^ie  potato-furrows — in  a parallel  direction  with  .the  drain  ? — No ; in 

9 ^PutT*  n ' 6 rotat*on  topping  usually  adopted  ? — A great  number^  of  Lord  Clan- 
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carty's  tenantry  are  approximating  the  four  and  five  course  rotations,  and  a few  of  them 
are  'strictly  pursuing  those  shifts ; and  cultivating  a second  grain  crop  in  immediate  succes- 
sion is  being  abandoned  on  almost  every  estate  with  which  I am  acquainted,  which  is  a 
great  point  gained. 

10.  What  is  the  four  or  five  shift  rotation  you  recommend  to  the  farmers  ? It  is  accord- 

ing to  the  ground ; if  I see  it  suited  to  the  four  course  we  begin  with  manure.  The  first 
year  it  is  put  under  potatoes,  or  turnips,  or  mangel-wurzel;  then  the  second  year  it  is 
wheat,  oats,  or  bai-ley, — clover  or  grasses  being  sown  along  with  the  crop ; the  third  veal- 
it  is  clover  and  grass ; and  the  fourth  year  it  is  broken  up  and  put  under  oats, — and  the  same 
course  recommences  again  after  it  is  manured.  The  fifth  course  rotation  is  by  lettin"  it 
remain  two  years  in  grass.  ° 

1 1 . What  is  the  smallest  farm  which  you  think  that  course  can  be  advantageously 
applied  to  ? — It  could  be  done  upon  an  acre  as  well  as  upon  fifty. 

12.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  small  farmers  of  three  acres  or  under  to 
adopt  that  course  ? — No,  I find  them  generally  very  willing  to  adopt  it ; I find  them  very 
tractable. 

13.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  a person  depending  upon  agriculture  for  his 
support  could  subsist  upon  ? — I think  ten  Dish  acres  is  quite  small  enough  to  support  a 
family. 

14.  What  stock  should  you  expect  him  to  have  upon  ten  acres  ? — He  could  have  three 
cows  and  a horse  and  a working  bullock ; they  would  labour  the  farm  well.  He  might  also 
keep  pigs. 

15.  Take  the  case  of  a five  acre  farm;  with  that  shift,  what  stock  would  you  have  upon 
it? — Upon  a six  acre  farm  they  could  keep  two  cows.  There  is  a small  farmer  very  con- 
veniently situated  to  this ; he  furrow-drained  the  first  year  a very  marshy  piece  of  ground, 
not  worth  more  than  from  9s.  to  10s.  the  Irish  acre;  he  furrow-drained  it  and  burnt  it 
according  to  the  way  that  Lord  Claucarty  lays  down ; he  gave  it  a little  manure,  and  sowed 
it  with  clover  and  grass  : this  is  the  third  year,  and  it  is  in  crop  with  clover  and  grass,  and 
he  has  kept  two  cows  exclusively  in  the  house  during  this  summer,  upon  between  half  an 
acre  and  three  roods  of  clover  and  grass.  The  third  crop  of  clover  he  commenced  cutting 
yesterday ; he  had  only  six  acres  previous  to  this  year,  but  he  has  got  three  acres  more 
additional,  which  he  is  thorough-draining  ; it  was  in  a worn  out  state. 

Hi.  Do  you  know  whether  he  feels  that  lie  is  paid  for  what  he  has  done  ? — Certainly. 

17.  Do  you  know  what  increase  there  has  been  to  his  stock  or  to  his  means  since  he 
began?— When  he  commenced  the  system  he  had  two  cows  and  a horse — I could  not  say 
liow  many  pigs.  He  got  his  house  burnt  unfortunately,  and  .lie  had  to  sell  one  of  the  cows 
to  pay  the  rent — he  did  not  like  to  be  behind  with  it ; he  did  not  make  liis  distress  known 
to  his  lordship  either : lie  was  reduced  to  one  cow  and  a horse.  That  is  about  two  years 
and  a halt  ago  ; lie  has  laid  out,  I dare  say,  £30  at  the  very  least,  in  furrow-draining  since, 
and  now  lie  has  two  very  excellent  cows,  and  he  has  either  two  or  three  heifers,  a few 
calves,  and  two  or  three  good  pigs — lie  has  a mare  in  foal ; and  I think  if  I was  to  purchase 
the  interest  of  his  ground  now,  if  lie  had  a lease,  I wrould  give  him  at  least  £30  more 
to-day  for  the  farm  than  I would  have  given  him  when  he  commenced. 

1 8.  Can  you  state  whence  he  derived  his  means  for  making  those  improvements ; was  it 
by  his  own  labour?— Yes ; that  was  all  the  capital  lie  had  to  work  with. 

19.  What  family  has  he  able  to  assist  him? — He  is  deprived  of  one  of  his  sons,  a young 
man  that  was  with  him,  who  was  taken  into  the  model  farm, — he  was  a very  intelligent 
young  man,  and  his  lordship  expressed  a wish  that  I should  take  him  into  the  model  farm, 
as  it  might  be  doing  something  for  him : he  is  agriculturist  now  to  Sir  William  Beecher, 
in  the  county  of  Cork : that  took  away  a great  deal  of  his  strength.  He  has  two  young 
lads,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  since  that  young  man  was  away  from  him 
lie  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  a servant  boy.  With  respect  to  green  crop- 
ping — green  crops  are  being  cultivated  upon  a pretty  extensive  scale  in  this  union.  Last  year 
702  sowed  turnips,  thirty-two  sowed  mangel-wurzel,  275  sowed  rape,  454  sowed  vetches, 
and.  269  sowed  clover  and  grasses ; these  were  exclusively  small  farmers.  This  year  we 
anticipate  a considerable  increase  in  every  kind  of  green  crop. 

20.  W hat  are  the  manures  generally  used  ? — Animal  manure  (with  a covering  of  peat  or 
bog  mould,  to  prevent  the  gaseous  compounds  making  their  escape,  and  to  prevent  its  being 
deteriorated  by  an  atmospheric  influence)  is  most  generally  used.  Sea-weed  seldom.  Bone 
dust  and  guano  partially ; the  use  of  guano  is  increasing  ; vegetable  manure  is  also  used 
upon  a limited  scale.  Lime  is  being  more  extensively  used  by  Lord  Clancarty’s  mountain 
tenants  than  in  any  part  of  the  union. 

21.  What  do  you  allude  to  as  vegetable  manure  ?— That  is  rape  chiefly.  After  vetches 
or  stubble,  when  they  reap  an  early  crop,  they  plough  up  the  ground  immediately,  and 
some  transplant  rape  into  the  ground ; others  sow  the  seed  in  it.  They  pull  that  rape  in 
the  month  of  April,  spread  it  upon  the  ridge,  and  drop  the  potatoes  among  it.  They 
will  be  transplanting  rape  from  this  till  the  middle  of  summer. 

22.  What  crop  does  it  give? — An  excellent  crop.  That  is  got  as  a stolen  crop:  the 
ground  would  be  lying  idle. 

23.  Is  it  better  for  feeding  sheep  on  it  in  the  spring  ?— It  is  not  so  good  for  the  ground, 
but  it  is  better  for  the  crop.  Last  year,  on  the  model  farm,  we  were  cutting  the  turf  off  a 
piece  of  clayey  ground.  I told  the  foreman  to  dig  it  up,  and  if  the  weather  presented  an 
opportmiity,  to  give  it  a scorch  (a  burning),  and  sow  rape  seed  in  it.  He  did  so : he  gave 
it  a half  burning  and  sowed  some  rape  seed  in  it,  and  this  spring  they  planted  the  ground 
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with  potatoes,  with  the  rape  on  the.  ground.  A good  many  small  fanners  arc  following  the 
same  practice.  They  get  that  species  of  manure  for  nothing,  because  the  ground  is  lying 
idle  during  the  time  that  produces  it.  I would  recommend  to  sow  potatoes  from  the  last 
week  in  April  to  the  beginning  of  May.  Lime  is  being  more  extensively  used  by  Lord 
Claucarty's  mountain  tenants  than  in  any  part  of  the  union,  and  his  lordship  has  built  a 
verv  superior  lime  kiln.  lie  burns  the  lime  and  gives  it  out  on  time  to  his  tenants ; and 
the  value  of  it  is  being  very  generally  appreciated  amongst  them,  and  also  on  different 
other  estates  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Mr.  Graydon  has  also  built  a considerable  number 
of  lime  kilns  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  on  the  St.  George  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Moone. 
He  is  also  very  liberal  with  his  own  purse  when  application  is  made  to  him  in  behalf  of 
anv  poor  tenants,  and  never  fails  to  countenance  and  reward  industry.  The  burning  of  land 
is  allowed  on  Lord  Clancarty’s  estates  only  upon  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  before  men- 
tioned. On  various  other  estates  where  my  services  are  called  forth,  no  permission  to  burn 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  given  under  any  circumstances  ; but  generally  speaking,  the 
burning  of  ground  is  far  less  extensive  than  heretofore  on  every  estate  where  an  improved 
system  of  husbandry  is  being  introduced.  The  great  increase  of  manure,  by  the  consump- 
tion of  the  different  green  crops,  has  very  much  lessened  the  necessity  of  having  recoui-se 
to  that  practice. 

24.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  practice  on  light  ground  that  does  not  require  thorough- 
draining  ? — It  would  be  of  no  use  to  practise  burning  on  light  sandy  soils.  There  is  a great 
loss  of  vegetable  matter,  and  great  mischief,  unless  it  is  under  the  inspection  of  some 
person  who  watches  it ; but  under  those  circumstances  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  of  improving  the  soil.  The  bog  ground  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reclaim 
without  burning. 

25.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools,  and  what  have  been  their 
effect  in  the  district  ?— It  is  my  conviction,  from  pretty  extensive  experience,  that  there  is 
no  practicable  plan  so  eminently  calculated  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  small  farmers  in 
Ireland  as  agricultural  societies,  with  an  efficient  agriculturist  to  arouse  their  latent  energies 
and  direct  their  efforts.  The  good  which  has  been  already  effected  by  the  Ballinasloe 
Union  Agricultural  Society  can  only  he  estimated  by  those  persons  who  had  a practical 
knowledge  of  the  locality  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  society.  All  the  landlords  for 
whom  I have  the  honour  to  do  business  manifest  the  deepest  interest  in  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  society ; but  Earl  Clancarty,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hon.  Admiral  Trench, 
stands  pre-eminent  in  this  respect : but  1 need  scarcely  particularise,  for  both  landlords 
and  agents  are  equally  zealous.  They  all,  I am  happy  to  say,  manifest  the  deepest  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  society ; anil  to  that  zeal  the  success  of  this  society  is  solely  attri- 
butable. There  is  a model  farm  connected  with  this  society,  where  drainage  and  reclamation 
have  been  exhibited  under  their  various  characteristics,  and  weighty  crops  realised  from 
ground  which  was  previously  waste ; hut  I am  inclined  to  think  that  it,  as  well  as  every 
other  model  farm  or  agricultural  school  in  the  kingdom,  extends  its  influence  only  to  those, 
persons  under  the  immediate  sphere  of  its  operations.  Their  usefulness,  in  my  opinion,  is 
chiefly  if  not  altogether  confined  to  the  pupils,  and  is  only  developed  by  a dispersion  of 
those  pupils  throughout  the  kingdom ; for  I could  never  perceive  that  their  example  has 
been  fruitful  amongst  the  small  farmers,  even  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

2li.  Was  the  ground  chosen  for  the  model  farm  red  hog  with  the  turf  cut  off? — The  turf 
was  cut  off  a good  deal  of  it,  and  we  have  been  cutting  off  some  yearly. 

27.  The  turf  was  cut  off  previous  to  the.  reclamation  ’? — Yes.  The  model  farms  arc  very 
good  for  training  up  pupils  and  ploughmen,  and  it  is  what  Ireland  requires ; but  I have 
been  many  times  astonished,  with  these  model  farms,  that  many  farmers  will  not  go  in  search 
of  information.  Information  must  be  carried  to  the  very  door  of  the  farmer,  how, 
to  exhibit  it  to  the  farmer  upon  his  own  farm,  where  he  has  really  an  interest  in  it, 
has  ten  thousand  times  more  influence  upon  him  than  if  he  was  to  see  it  executed  upon 
the.  best  model  farm  in  the  kingdom.  The  only  chance  of  success  is  to  bring  agricultural 
instruction  to  the  small  farmer’s  very  door,  through  the  medium  of  an  agriculturist. 

28.  Vi  hat  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  to  be  met  with  in  the  district,  and 
the  mode  of  culture  ? — There  are  a great  number  of  five  and  six  acre  farms  in  this  union. 
They  range,  I think,  in  general,  between  five  and  fifteen,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  there 
are  as  many  above  fifteen  as  there  are  under  five  (Irish  acres) : that  is  as  near  as  I could 
come.  I have  come  pretty  near  it.  In  a book  I take  down  what  every  man  does  through- 
out the  union  and  the  size  of  his  farm,  to  show  what  'each  man  is  doing  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  his  holding. 

29.  What  is  the  size  of  the  model  farm? — About  fourteen  Irish  acres.  There  are  two 
acres  planted;  there  are  twelve  that  could  be  rendered  available.  On  every'  estate  where 
the  landlord  supplies  his  tenants  with  my  humble  instructions,  the.  old  system  is  being 
abandoned.  Glover  and  grasses  ai’O  being  very  generally  introduced  with  the  first  grain 
crop  after  manure,  and  much  of  it  used  for  soiling  during  the  summer.  Vetches  arc  also 
extensively  sown,  and  used  exclusively  for  soiling  in  summer;  and  turnips,  mangel-wurzel, 
and  rape,  for  winter  and  spring  feeding.  On  those  estates  where  the  landlords  have  not 
as  yet  given  their  tenantry  the  benefit  of  my  advice,  I perceive  a considerable  portion  of 
almost  every  farm  stamped  with  all  the  characteristics  of  infertility  and  unproductiveness. 
Tno,  three,  and  four  gram  crops  (if  thegrouud  will  give  them)  are  cultivated  in  immediate 
succession  ; and  the  ground,  after  being  thus  robbed  of  its  munificence,  is  left  to  recover 
its  wasted  powers  of  production  by  the  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  efforts  of  exhausted 
nature.  In  this  state  it  lies  for  several  years,  useless  to  the  farmer,  and  entailing  a heavy 
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burden  upon  the  rest  of  the  farm.  1 find  that  one  of  the  greatest  curses  in  Ireland.  T 
would  venture  almost  to  nay  that  tahing  the  small  farmers  in  general,  out  of  every  einjit 
acres  there  are  two  of  them  lying  perfectly  in  idleness,  producing  nothing  but  weeds.  8 

80.  Have  the  effects  of  improved  tillage  increased  the  demand  for  labour? — I consider 
that  improved  tillage  increases  the  demand  for  labour  about  one-third. 

31.  What  are  the  effects  of  the  grazing  farms  upon  the  employment  of  labour  ?— (irarin* 
farms  very  much  lessen  the  demand  for  labour. 

32.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  farms  in  rundale,  or  in  common  ?— This 
system  cripples  the  energies  and  tics  the  hands  of  every  farmer  so  circumstanced.  I have 
found  it  almost  impracticable  to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  amongst  tenants 
thus  situated. 

33.  Under  what  circumstances  have  the  tenantry  been  led  to  call  upon  you  for  advice?— 
The  landlords  in  this  union  give  my  advice  free  to  the  tenants. 

34.  Do  you  mean  all  the  landlords  ? — No,  those  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the 
report. 

35.  Are  they  subscribers  to  the  fanning  society? — Yes. 

36.  Under  what  system  arc  you  employed? — l have-  a yearly  salary  from  the  society; 
and  then  every  landlord  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  mv  services  for  his  tenants  pays  G.j. 
a day,  for  every  day  I am  upon  his  estate,  to  the  treasurer  of  the  society. 

37.  Can  any  landlord,  whether  lie  he  a subscriber  to  the  society  or  not,  avail  himself  of 
your  services  by  paying  6s.  a day  ? — Xo,  lie  must  he  a subscriber. 

38.  Are  there  any  landlords  in  the  district  who  are  not  subscribers? — I do  not  know 
of  any. 

39.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  ground  in  the  union  ? — About  £l  the  Irish  acre. 

40.  What  is  the  produce  you  would  expect  from  land  that  lets  for  £ 1 ? — T do  not  think 
they  realise  more  than  from  six  to  eight  barrels  of  wheat  to  the  Irish  acre.  Twenty  stones 
to  the  barrel,  that  is  in  general. 

41.  How  much  of  oats? — Fourteen  and  fifteen  and  sixteen  barrels  of  oats.  But  I would 
say  perhaps  fourteen  barrels  is  the  average,  at  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel. 

42.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ? — About  forty  barrels  to  the  acre  is  considered  a fair 
average ; forty-eight  stones  to  the  barrel. 

43.  Is  that  produce  capable,  by  such  an  improved  course  as  you  suggest,  of  being  much 
increased  ? — Very  much. 

44.  Do  you  think  that  the  produce  could  he  increased  one-half  by  improved  cultiva- 
tion ? — Yes ; the  want  of  manure  no  doubt  is  certainly  general. 

45.  What  is  the  comparison  between  the  land  here  and  the  land  you  are  acquainted 
with  in  Scotland  ; is  it  better  or  worse  than  the  land  in  Berwickshire?* — There  is  a wider 
range  of  soils  here  than  in  Berwickshire,  and  it  is  not  so  even. 

46.  Is  it  better  or  worse  upon  the;  whole  ? — In  its  natural  state  it  is  as  good  as  we  have 
in  Berwickshire. 

47.  What  is  the  rent  here  compared  to  the  rent  in  Berwickshire.  ? — It.  is  not  one-third 
what  some  are  there. 

48.  What  would  the  lands  you  have  described  as  let  for  21s.  he  let  for? — They  would 
he  considered  cheap  at  £4  the  acre.  The.  land  that  lets  at  £1  here  would  give  £3  an  acre 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 

49.  l)o  you  find  many  of  the  people,  from  the  adjoining  country  out  of  the  union  come 
to  you  for  information? — Yes.  1 see  one  thing,  that  the  landlords  who  have  not  as  yet 
called  upon  my  services,  their  tenants  are  taking  example  from  those  who  have  clone  so, 
and  are  now  beginning  for  themselves. 

[ The  witne.su  withdrew.] 

James  Colahan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Clyniovo,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcloony,  in  the  county  of  Gal- 
way. 

2.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  this  town? — Yes,  I am  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  it. 

•h  Do  you  consider  that  the  agriculture  is  improving  ? — Yes,  I do.  . 

4.  In  what  particulars  ? — A great  deal  of  the  waste  and  moor  land,  through  the  means  ot 
Mr.  Clappcrton's  exertions,  is  now  reclaiming;  he  has  shown  us  a different  mode  of  cultivat- 
ing it  than  we  were  acquainted  with,  and  the  effect  this  year  has  turned  out  very  well. 

5.  Have  you  been  cultivating  any  of  the  moor  land  upon  your  farm? — Yes.  . 

6.  Is  this  the  first  year? — No;  since  the  death  of  my  father.  1 am  acquainted  witu  it 
for  the  last  five  years'. 

7.  And  since  Mr.  Clapperton  came  hero,  you  have  been  following  his  directions  ?—Ves. 

8.  What  number  of  cattle  had  you  when  you  began  fanning? — 1 had  three  cows,  au  a 

horse,  and  some  calves.  ’ , 

9.  What  have  you  now? — I have  two  cows ; one  died  of  distemper  a few  weeks  past, 

have  two  horses  now,  and  I have  one  calf  at  present.  « 

10.  Do  you  find  you  obtain  a larger  quantity  of  produce  from  your  ground  than  yon  1 
formerly  ? — Yes,  by  subsoiling ; but  last  year  I cultivated  a piece  of  land,  not  altoge  ' 
two  acres,  I do  not  know  whether  I ever  thrashed  live  barrels  of  corn  out  of  it,  and  tlus  j 
I have  a very  prosperous  crop  out,  of  it,  and  I know  it  was  from  following  up  the  advic 
Mr.  Clapperton,  and  a little  encouragement  we  got  from  our  landlord  on  this  new  sy»  e 
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11  What  is  the  encouragement'? — The  agricultural  system  lie  has  brought  in.  We  are 
tmn<r  ivliich  will  bring  forward  the  most  drains. 

■ 12°  ])oes  not  your  landlord  pay  you  any  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  drains? — No. 

13*  Who  is  vour  landlord'? — Lord  Clanearty.  lie  gives  us  liberty  to  burn  it. 

u;  Vv'liat  advantage  is  that  to  you  per  acre? — It  gives  us  a great  deal  of  fair  play,  and 
enables  us  to  pay  him  his  rent ; he  is  a very  kind  landlord  in  giving  us  liberty  to  burn,  and 
bringing  in  the  new  system  amongst  us.  The  land  I bold  is  something  high ; if  that  could 
be  avoided,  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

15.  What  do  you  pay  for  it? — At  an  average  about  30s. 

16.  How  many  barrels  of  oats  do  you  get  in  a good  year? — I coulcl  never  state  that,  for 
I never  took  a good  crop  oft'  it  till  this  year : to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  an  acre  would  pro- 
duce between  eight  and  ten  barrels  of  corn. 

17.  How  much  do  you  expeot  off  it  this  year  after  your  improvements  ? — It  ought  to  pro- 
duce about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  or  fourteen. 

18.  How  many  acres  of  moory  land  have  you? — I began  with  nine,  and  there  were  some 
rivers  ran  through  it,  and  some  plantations  taken  oft' me,  and  I hold  now  about  eight  acres. 

19.  How  much  have  you  of  the  other  land? — I have  nine  acres,  immediately  convenient, 
about  200  yards  from  this,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  injury  done  by  the  flood,  but  it  has 
not  swollen  to  the  regular  height  yet — it  is  owing  to  the  weirs,  and  mill-dams  on  the  river ; 
thev  are  hindering  the  progress  of  the  water : if  it  is  rainy  and  our  lands  are  flooded — if 
we  had  a trifle  more  rain  we  should  have  the  water  over  the  land,  and  our  cattle  be  in  dan- 
ger of  being  rotted  by  it. 

20.  Do  you  hold  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — I hold  twelve  acres  at  will. 

21.  Would  the  people  be  anxious  for  leases  in  general? — If  we  got  leases,  we  should  go 
on  with  stronger  industry,  and  we  should  he  gratified ; and  if  we  did  not  displease  our  land- 
lord very  much,  he  would  not  put  us  out,  but  if  he  did  put  us  out,  we  should  lose  the  bene- 
fit of  the  improvements : he  is  a very  kind  landlord. 

22.  Which  should  you  prefer,  a lease,  or  remuneration  for  your  improvements,  if  your 
landlord  and  you  diifered  about  your  continuing  the  tenant  ? — If  I got  remuneration  for  my 
improvements,  I would  be  as  well  pleased.  There  is  nothing  so  penetrating  to  a tenant, 
after  he  has  spent  all  his  time  upon  the  lands,  and  brought  them  into  good  heart,  as  to  be 
told  he  is  a tenant-at-will. 

[ The  ■witness  withdrew .] 


John  Samuel  Barrett,  estp,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Grecnlulls,  within  ten  miles  of  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I have  a small  receivership  under  the  courts.  If  I can 
aft'ord  any  information  upon  that  point  1 shall  ho  happy  to  do  so.  I have  500  acres  of 
land  of  my  own  in  the  north  part  of  the  county. 

3.  Do  you  farm  any  of  it  ?— A very  small  portion  of  it.  I have  it  all  set  to  small  tenants. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners? — This  union  I know  pretty  well;  I also  know  the  Tuam 
union : it  is  in  the  Tuam  union  X have  the  land.  I reside  with  an  uncle  of  mine,  and  he 
has  a great  deal  of  land. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  general  improving,  or  otherwise? — It  is  improving 
generally  very  much  in  this  union,  hut  very  backward  in  the  Tuam  union. 

(i.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  difference  ? — I think  that  the  agricultural  society  is  a 
great  source  of  improvement  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the  resident  proprietors  of 
this  union;  and  there  are.  no  resident  proprietors  in  the  other,  or  very  few,  aud  those  that 
are  in  it  are  very  much  distressed,  aud  the  properties  embarrassed. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Principally  stable  yard  manure  ; there  are 
very  few  artificial  manures : latterly  guano  has  beeu  much  used  in  this  country.  I got  a 
large  quantity  of  bog  stuff  out  of  the  old  ditches  and  lime  mixed  up,  by  way  of  experiment, 
to  try  it  with". 

S.  Were  you  successful  ? — To  all  appearance  it  will  he. 

9.  To  what  extent  of  property  are  you  receiver  ? — About  200  acres.  But  I wish  to  men- 
tion that  these  persons  are  poor  tenants.  I was  appointed  two  years  ago.  They  got  work 
from  their  landlord  before  1 was  appointed,  in  that  way  they  paid  a certain  portion  of  their 
rent ; since  that  they  complained  of  not  being  so  well  al>le  to  pay,  and  they  applied  to  the 
court  tor  an  abatement.  They  served  notice  to  surrender ; the  parties  did  not  consent  to 
take  it  up ; then  I applied,  and  the  inheritor  opposed  their  getting  an  abatement,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  said  he  had  no  power  to  give  an  abatement.  I looked  over  the  land 
myself,  and  found  that  they  were  charged  rather  more  than  it  would  he  set  to  a solvent 
tenant  for,  in  consequence  of  having  it  in  small  holdings,  and  getting  work. 

10.  Have  you  been  appointed  receiver  on  the  land  on  account  of  debt? — Yes,  I was  : 
the  creditors  applied  to  have  a receiver  appointed.  Tiie  principal  manure  used  was  from 
burning  the  land,  which  the  landlord  who  had  the  fee  stopped  them  doing,  though  he  had 
only  2s.  6 d.  an  acre,  under  a lease  for  ever. 

11.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  recovering  the  rent? — No ; not  so  much  as  I have  from 
the  tenants  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county.  I generally  take  bills  from  them,  aud  they  pay 

i“>  T®U  regularly,  with  two  or  three  exceptions. 

I A When  do  you  take  the  bill  for  the  present  May  rent? — About  Michaelmas  day ; I 
take  it  at  three  months. 
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13.  What  discount  do  you  charge  them? — Before  the  change  in  the  stamp  I c])!u.„  d 
them  for  the  stamp  and  all  Gd.  in  the  pound  ; now  1 let  them  pay  for  the  stamp  and  char » 
Ad.  If  in  addition  to  the  three  months  they  say,  “ There  is  a fair  in  a short  time  after  tP 
three  months,  will  you  let  us  have  that  time I give  it  them.  If  the  hill  is  not  paid  ii° 
the  bank,  I charge  them  1.9.  by  way  of  fine : at  first  I did  not  charge  any  thing,  and  1 f0m  i 
that  they  were  careless  about  it;  now  I find  they  arc  punctual. 

14.  Is  the  system  of  taking  bills  common  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

15.  Is  that  the  usual  discount  charged  ? — I cannot  say ; I know  that  it  is  not  less  than 


1G.  Are  you  aware  of  instances  where  it  is  higher  ? — I have  heard  of  them  being  charged 
more  in  some  instances,  but  I do  not  know  it  myself;  I have  only  heard  of  it.  ^ e 

1 7.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  for  assistance  in  his  rent  ’ Yes ; after 

that,  if  they  cannot  make  out  the  money,  I understand  they  go  to  the  loan  fund,  and  between 
themselves  raise  the  money  at  the  loan  fund,  and  pay  it  in  by  weekly  instalments. 

IS.  How  do  they  pay  the  instalments  to  the  loan  fund? — Milk,  and  eggs,  and  oats  and 
different  things  that  they  have  to  sell. 

19.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? Driving  is 

the  usual  mode : they  used  to  process  them  at  the  quarter  sessions ; hut  I think  that  that 
was  only  adopted  if  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  tenant  and  get  a decree  against  the  body 
and  prevent  them  getting  out  till  they  gave  up  the  land ; but  the  assistant  barrister  has 
checked  that  course,  lie  said  ho  would  not  make  his  court  a court  of  summary  ejectment, 
meaning  thereby  the  insolvent  court : lie  lets  them  out  without  giving  up  the  possession  of 
the  land,  and  the  judge  of  the  insolvent  court  has  said  the  same  thing. 

20.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — If  they  pay  up 
the  whole  of  the  particular  gale  at  once,  it  is;  but  if  they  come  to  pay  it  in  different  portions, 
it  is  on  account.  When  they  come  to  pay  up  the  whole  gale,  it  is  for  that  particular  "ale! 

21.  Upon  the  properties  under  the  courts,  do  you  give  receipts  up  to  a particular  day  to 
the  people  who  pay  ? — I withhold  the  receipt  altogether  till  the  whole  sum  is  paid  up,  and 
then  I give  a receipt  up  to  the  particular  gale  day. 

22.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continued  ? — Yes,  unless  checked  by  the 
landlord.  It  still  continues  to  the  same  extent  as  ever. 

23.  With  respect  to  the  property  under  the  courts,  do  you  find  it  as  prevalent  there?— 
I find  it  is  there  subdivided  still,  but  I do  not  take  any  cognizance  of  any,  except  those 
returned  to  me  as  tenants. 


~4.  Have  you  taken  any  means  to  prevent  it  ? — No.  I was  asked  by  persons  who  wished 
to  pay  me  their  rent  to  secure  themselves,  and  not  to  ho  liable  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  to 
take  their  proportion ; I said  I would  take  it  as  rent  from  those  who  were  the  immediate 
tenants. 

25.  Is  vour  duty  confined  to  receiving  the  rents  ? — Yes.  I consider  the  state  of  the  meariugs 
between  themselves  and  their  houses,  as  very  had.  and  if  I was  agent  I could  remedy  it: 
but  as  receiver  I could  not.  I wished  them  to  get  an  abatement,  but  1 could  not  do  it.  I 
think  that  they  took  the  wrong  course ; they  hold  under  a letter  of  lease,  an  unstamped 
document,  and  the  Master  in  Chancery  refused  to  take  it  up  in  consequence  of  that  demise. 

_o.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  exam- 
ple, are  the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small  ? — Yes, 
in  some  instances ; but  in  others  there  is  equal  neglect. 

• fs  *|lore  an)'  great  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  absentees  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  residents? — Yes,  it  is  apparent  in  going  through  the  country; 
any  body  woidd  know  an  absentee  estate  from  that  of  a resident  landlord. 

r e ia^  ‘lrCi  usua^  ^ccs  011  enforcing  rent  ? — For  driving,  the  understood  fee  is 
-s.  otZ.  for  each  keeper,  Is.  Gd.  a day  and  night,  and  generally  it  is  found  necessary  to  have 
two  keepers.  I never  charged  any  myself.  I adopt  the  system  of  giving,  where  I have  the 
power  ot  doing  so,  an  abatement,  or  some  per  cento  go  for  the  prompt  payment  of  the  rent; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  fine  for  non-payment.  I find  that  the  best  system ; that  is  the 
system  I pursue  myself.  If  set  at  25.9.  the  upland,  I reduce  it  to  23.9.,  and  then  for  prompt 
payment  I gave  ten  per  cent.,  and  from  those  who  did  not  pay,  I said  I would  exact  the 

* on'011.? ’ an£l  I that  answer  much  better  than  driving. 

9.  Are  there  any  fees  on  granting  leases  ? — There  arc  very  few,  except  for  houses.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  fees  latterly ; there  used  to  he  a fee  paid  formerly. 

JU.  Un  declaring  the  tenant ’—There  used  to  be  a guinea  fee  paid,  but  not  now. 

' fo  v custom  for  tIie  agent  to  assist  the  tenants,  to  advance  them  money,  or  seed, 
or™  ‘ *es>  agents  generally  jiow  provide  them  with  seed  of  a better  quality  to  put 
into  the  ground.  1 

afterwards  ^ *'°r  ^ t-bey  get  the  seed  in  spring,  they  pay  in  October 

33.  What  is  the  interest  generally  charged  upon  that?— If  oats  were  Ss.  or  9s.  in  the 
marxet,  they  would  charge  10$.  I am  not  aware  of  any  instances  of  that  sort;  none  that 
, ra/,  . / gavG,  a few  years  ago,  some  meal  myself,  when  they  were  badly  oft ; n 

v a.s  13.9.  Gd.  in  the  market,  and  1 told  the  person  soiling  the  meal  I would  bo  security  for. 
then-  paying  it,  by  Ins  giving  it  them  at  15.9.,  which  lie  did.  I know  two  or  three  instances 
'*  ls^e  1 see<'  oa*s  bought  at  Is.  a stone  from  neighbours  of  their  own,  and  after- 

warcs  when  the  crop  came  in  it  was  selling  at  Gd.  a stone,  and  the  crop  was  so  poor  that 
barely  paid  lor  the  seed.  The.  ground  did  not  return  double,  they  have  such  a had 
s\  stem  of  agriculture  among  them.  1 know  that  myself.  I know  another  instance  ol  a 
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tenant  of  mv  own.  I told  him  to  give  a man  meal,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  charge  S//j  Avgust,  1844 

bv  my  going  security,  and  he  said  £l ; he  owed  no  rent  at  the  time.  I said, “ I shall  not  

ask  you  for  the  rent  before  October,”  hut  he  would  not  do  it,  and  it  was  a stranger  who  516. 
gave  it  at  15.?.;  but  the  price  would  have  been,  if  I had  not  gone  security,  25,?.  Jolm  s-  B«rett,  esq. 

" 34.  Have  any  cases  of  that  kind  been  brought  before  the  hamster  ?— Yes.  ' 

35.  What  has  he  allowed  ? — Whatever  was  a fair  price  at  the  time. 

3b'.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ?— With  respect  to  the  burning  of  land,— a land- 
lord in  this  neighbourhood  set  some  land,  and  gave  a lease  of  it,  with  liberty  to  the  lessee 
to  burn  ; he  held  the  land  himself  from  his  brother,  who  was  then  living,  and  subsequently 
the  fee  of  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  gentleman’s  nephew,  as  head  landlord.  The  nephew 
afterwards  brought  proceedings  for  a penalty  against  the  occupying  tenant  for  burning  the 
land,  though  they  had  permission  to  do  so  from  their  immediate  landlord.  The  lessor  was 
applied  to  himself,  and  in  the  lease  he  (hew  himself  he  certainly  mentioned  he  did  not 
object  to  their  burning  the  land,  nor  did  he  object  to  it  then. 

37.  Was  it  a proceeding  before  the  magistrates,  or  upon  some  clause,  in  the  lease  ? A 

proceeding  before  the.  magistrates ; the  landlord  had  the  power  of  bringing  penalties 
against  his  own  immediate  lessee,  but  he  did  not  proceed  against  him.  For  the&permission 
to  burn  the  land,  the  tenants  paid  2s.  an  acre,  but  he  would  not  give  the  clause  of  surrender 
which  he  was  to  give  if  there  was  no  burning.  The  tenants  asked  him  to  take  the  land  off 
their  hands,  they  paying  £ 1 00  of  rent  up  to  the  day,  which  he  refused  to  do.  I wish  to 
suggest,  that  it  is  a hardship  upon  the  tenants  to  have  an  agent  holding  an  office  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  farms  where  they  are  collecting  the  rent.  I know  many  instances  of 
tenants  coming  to  tliis  place  ten  or  twelve  miles.  The  office  is  opened  at  a certain  hour 
and  the  rule  is,  that  it  shuts  at  two  ; and  if  there  are  100  persons  there,  the  a«ent  goes 
away  at  that  time,  and  takes  no  more  rent.  These  poor  tenants  have  not  Gel.  in  their 
pocket  to  pay  for  their  bed ; they  must  return  home  and  come  again,  or  pay  for  tlieir  stay- 
ing in  the  town,  if  they  have  the  money.  3 

3S.  Is  that  a thing  of  common  occurrence  in  this  town  ? — lres,  I have  seen  it.  The 
gentleman  wishes  to  make  up  liis  account,  and  to  lodge  the  money  at  the  bank,  which  he 
could  not  do  if  he  received  the  money  after  two  o’clock ; but  I think  it  would  be  less  hard- 
ship upon  him  to  keep  the  money  in  his  house  till  the  next  morning  than  that  the  tenants 
should  go  home.  There  is  a great  improvement  going  on  hi  building  the  walls  of  houses ; 
the  landlord  makes  an  allowance  to  them  for  building.  The  tenants  are  compelled  to 
build  upon  the  threat  of  being  turned  out ; they  have  not  the  means  to  build,  and  I have 
felt  for  them  very  much  myself  being  under  orders  to  be  turned  out  unless  they  built  aud 
1 knew  they  had  not  the  means  to  do.it.  They  must  build  the  whole  at  their  own  expense 
in  the  first  instance.  Their  building  is  a great  improvement  to  the  country,  hut  it  is  very 
hard  to  turn  them  out  for  not  being  able  to  build,  which  has  been  done  in  some  instances. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Tuam,  Friday,  9tii  August,  1S44. 


Miss  Helen  Theresa  JbTDonnagh,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . TV  here  do  you  reside  ? — New  Grove,  near  Tuam. 

-.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — About  100  years 
ago  an  ancestor  ot  mine  got  a lease  under  the  see  of  Tuam.  There  were  three  mi'ddle- 
, eii  m r£®nJ.unctl01'1  between  them.  Ever  since  then,  my  family  have  been  improving  the 
n . lliere  was  a toties  quoties  clause  in  the  leases,  which  qualified  us  to  get  a renewal 
very  seven  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years.  Then  these  gentlemen  became  bankrupt,  and 
i e 1S  10p  then  did  not  renew  their  lease.  Then  we  all  fell  imder  the  bishop,  and  in  the 
■ jje  sllould  have  redress  through  him,  we  did  not  hesitate  in  laying  out  money  in 
t!i in°tieiUG|UtS’ i TlkillS  k®  was  an  honourable  man,  the  late  Archbishop  Trench;  and 
t ie  day  betore  the  archbishop  was  to  get  possession,  he  died,  and  it  was  leased 
°*  ^1S’  the  Heverend  J ohn  Galbraith,  the  rector  of  this  town.  There  were  two 
stm  tl  S6nfc  °Ut  ’ ®ue  °f  was  the  steward  of  the  archbishop,  a man  that  was  con- 
i J 1U  a state  of  intoxication,  and  the  other  man  was  a man  who  came  from  India,  and 
More  about  slave-driving  than  valuing  lauds  ; but  on  their  valuation  we  had  to 
all  t V. U1 '°  t ie  terms  the  rector,  and  he  deprived  us  of  our  imjirovements.  He  took  away 

thev  e.1^aP10v.eme{1ts> — about  sixty  cabins,  built  by  my  father  for  labourers  in  order  that 
rp  US‘  assist  him  to  cultivate  the  lands.  He  took  them  away,  and  he  is  now  in  pos- 
seyon  of  them,  and  he  never  gave  Is.  remuneration. 

/ J/ase  exph-ecl  ? — Yes.  And  I wish  that  the  system  under  which  people  are 

TlS  sh<mld  be  “ stop  to. 

it  of  the  ] t Galbraith  purchase  the  last  year  of  that  lease  ? — Yes,  lie  did ; he  purchased 
tiowpi- cn  ^ ,chbishop  Trench,  his  cousin-german,  and  then  the  tenants  were  in  his 
me  mPletely.  The  late  archbishop  told  me  repeatedly  that  he  would  deal  kindly  with 


Bv  ;mV0Ur  complaint  that  the  valuation  put  upon  your  land  was  tqo  high  ? — Yes ; ant 
y improvements  were  taken  from  me, —that  is  what  I complain  of. 
younsed^°Ui  90WT7hether  Galbraith  pays  the  same  rents  to  the  see  of  Tuam  tha 
7 Is  th  ° . nevei'  paid  rent  till  he  got  the  lease  under  the  archbishop. 

Par  now  Sweater  than  it  was  ? — Yes,  decidedly.  The  archbishop  was  : 


Qth  August,  1844. 

517. 

Miss  M'Domiagh. 


See  Rev  A'.  Galbraith's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  54. 
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Miss  M'Domiagb. 
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James  Collins. 


519. 

John  F.  Browne,  esq 


5‘22  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

connexion  of  my  family,  and  I expected  to  have  kindness  through  him.  He  always  told 
us.  and  told  Counsellor  Ellis,  a connexion  of  mine,  that  he  would  deal  kindly  with'us  I 
gave  £100  to  Mr.  Galbraith,  and  he  took  part  of  my  land  from  me  on  which  the  houses 
were.  I pay  county  cess,  and  I do  not  think  the  land  I have  is  worth  10s.  an  acre:  the 
flood  is  on  it  now. 

8.  Was  the  £100  paid  on  the  renewal  since  Mr.  Galbraith  took  out  the  lease?— Yes 
I only  got  six  or  seven  per  cent,  for  that  £100,  which  was  sunk  for  ever.  Mr.  Galbraith 
paid  a large  sum  to  the  bishop,  and  he  wishes,  I suppose,  to  get  as  much  he  can. 

9.  Was  any  allowance  made  to  you  on  account  of  the  improvements  made  ?—Not  Is.  did 
I get  for  my  improvements. 

10.  How  much  land  was  taken  from  you? — About  three  acres,  upon  which  the  cabins 
were  placed. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

James  Collins,  sworn  and  examined, 

( Through  an  interpreter,  who  was  also  sworn.) 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Anuagh,  in  this  county. 

2.  Where  did* you  live  ? — I did  live  on  the  estate  of  Cooloe. 

3.  When  did  you  live  there  ? — Fifteen  years  last  May. 

4.  Did  what  you  complain  of  occur  fifteen  years  ago  ? — Fifteen  years  ago  last  May. 

o.  Did  you  ever  live  at  any  other  place  ? — Yes  ; afterwards  under  a Mr.  Brusfield,  and 
under  another  landlord. 

6.  When  was  this? — Twelve  years  last  May. 

[ The  matte, r having  occurred  so  long  ago,  the  commissioners  did  not  pursue  the  inquiry.] 
[ The  witness  withdrew. ] 


John  Francis  Broume,  escp,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Tuam. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  engaged  a good  deal  in  farming. 

3.  What  extent  of  ground  do  yon  occupy? — I suppose  from  700  to  800  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  so  as  to  give  us  information?— 
The  union  of  Tuam  to  a considerable  extent,  and  a portion  of  the  union  of  Ballinasloe,  and 
I am  a member  of  that  union. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  iu  Tuam  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted ? — Immediately  about  Tuam  the  lands  are  all  different. 

6.  Is  it  chiefly  a tillage  district? — Yes,  immediately  here  it  is.  There  are  some  portions 
of  the  union  where  the  lands  are  good,  and  they  are  principally  grazing. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — 1 think  it  is  rather  improv- 
ing, but  slowly,  however. 

8.  In  what  particulars  ?— I think  that  they  are  manuring  the  lands  rather  better,  and 
improving  their  fences.  Some  have  commenced  draining  in  a small  degree. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Principally  stable  manure,  sea-wrack,  sea- 
weed, and  bog  stuff. 

10.  Have  you  any  fanning  society,  or  agricultural  school,  in  the  district  ? — Yes ; we  have 
a society  formed  in  the  Tuam  union.  I am  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  it. 

11.  How  long  has  it  been  in  operation,  and  what  has  been  its  effect  ? — It  has  been  m 
operation  three  years  ; we  had  an  agriculturist  employed,  but  he  has  been  so  little  called 
upon,  that  they  have  dismissed  him  lately.  There  is  a charge  of  2s.  (id.  a day,  and  the 
small  farmers  thought  it  too  much  to  pay,  and  they  did  not  call  upon  him.  He  is  now 
employed  by  Mr.  Lyncb,  the  late  member  for  Galway. 

12.  Does  the  system  of  joint  tenancy  prevail  iu  the  district? — Yes,  it  does ; but  latterly 
they  have  been  separating  the  holdings  to  some  extent. 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — I should  think  the 
average  is  about  23s.  the  acre : not  quite  so  much  here. 

14.  Are  those  feeding  lands,  or  tillage  lands  ? — The  best  feeding  lands  let  from  25s.  to 
30s.  the  acre,  and  the  poorer  tillage  lands  from  15s.  to  25s. 

15.  What  is  the  tillage  land  that  lets  at  25s.  ? — It  is  a good  strong  land. 

16.  What  should  you  expect  it  to  produce  ?— It  is  considered  a good  average  crop  here 

from  a ton  to  twenty-five  cwt.  to.  each  Irish  acre we  do  not  sell  by  barrel  here— from 

fifteen  to  twenty-five  cwt. 

1 7.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  here  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation.— 
I think  it  is  about  one-fourth  under  the  rack  rent ; in  some  instances  it  is  more.  1 w 
chairman  to  the  valuation  commissioners,  and  in  some  instances  I know  it  to  he  a go 
deal  less. 

1 8.  Has  it  been  carefully  made  ? — Pretty  well.  . 

1 9.  Generally,  have  those  valuations  you  have  been  acquainted  with  given  satisfaction . 

I think  they  have.  . t 

20.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — In.  some ^ 
we  call  a hanging  gale  is  allowed ; but  with  large  graziers  or  large  farmers  one-ha^y  -m 
always  paid  before  the  other  half  falls  due.  Large  farmers  generally  pay  the  May  re01 
October,  and  the  November  rent  about  April. 
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21.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  the  district? — Yes,  the  small 
class  of  farmers  pay  by  bill. 

22.  Can  you  state  what  the  system  is '?— In  this  district  I have  heard  that  the  system  is 
to  take  bills— that  the  landlord  or  agent  discounts  the  hill  at  the  bank,  and  the  tenantry 
pay  their  bills  into  the  bank. 

23.  Is  the  bill  generally  passed  at  the  time  the  rent  would  be  payable  in  cash,  or  when 
the  rent  falls  due  ? — It  is  some  months  after  the  rent  falls  due. 

24.  Is  that  the  season  at  which  a person  who  had  the  money  would  be  called  upon  to 
pay  his  rent? — Yes,  about  that  time.  A great  deal  depends  uj)on  the  interest  the  tenant 
lias  in  the  lands ; where  they  pay  a high  rent  they  have  usually  more  indulgence.  When 
the  agents  take  the  bills  they  add  the  discount. 

25.  What  is  the  discount? — Whatever  the  bank  charges.  The  National  Bank  here  are 
charging  for  small  bills  six  per  cent.,  and  for  some  bills  they  are  adding  a commission. 

26.  Are  those  bills  ever  lodged  in  the  bank  without  being  discounted  ?— I dare  say  they 
are.  I believe  they  sometimes  are,  that  the  tenantry  may  be  more  punctual  in  meeting 
them.  To  make  my  tenants  more  punctual  I lodge  the  bills  at  the  bank.  I do  not  discount 
them  there. 

27.  What  means  are  taken  to  enforce  the  bills  if  they  are  not  paid  ? — They  generally 
proceed  at  the  quarter  sessions  before  the  assistant  barrister. 

28.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  for  assistance  in  paying  the  rent? . 

I believe  they  do  in  a great  many  instances,  particularly  the  poorer  class  of  tenantry. 

29.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  charge  by  the  local  usurers? — I have  heard  they  have  often 
been  obliged  to  pay  nearly  twenty  per  cent — 5.9.  for  each  pound  in  the  year. 

30.  Do  the  tenantry  generally  through  the  country  depend  much  upon  the  loan  funds  for 
a supply  of  meal  in  the  spring  ?— The  latter  end  of  the  summer,  in  June,  when  they  become 
short  of  provisions,  they  are  obliged  to  borroAV,  or  when  they  require  seed  for  their  land 
they  obtain  money  on  loan. 

31.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  tenants  who  cannot  pay  ? Either 

by  distress  or  by  civil  bill  process. 

32.  Which  is  the  most  usual  ? — I believe  distress  is  more  usual : but  latterly  very  fre- 
quently they  resort  to  the  civil  bill  court.  Where  bills  are  taken  they  resort  to  the  civil 
bill  court. 

33.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? Whenever 

there  is  an  arrear  the  receipts  are  always  on  account. 

34.  Suppose,  where  it  was  usual  to  receive  the  November  rent,  the  tenant  paid  only  to 
May,  would  he  have  a receipt  for  the  gale,  or  only  on  account  ? — If  there  is  no  balance  of 
a former  gale  due,  he  gets  a receipt  in  full. 

35.  Do  the  tenants  here  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many  mid- 
dlemen ?— There  were  a great  many  middlemen,  but  we  have  not  so  many  of  them  now. 

36.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  a great 

many.  • , 

37.  Winch  class  of  tenantry  are  the  most  comfortable — those  who  hold  under  the  land- 
lords, those  who  hold  under  the  middlemen,  or  those  who  hold  under  the  courts  ? It 

depends  in  a great  measure  upon  the  rate  at  which  the  land  is  set. 

38.  W ith  respect  to  the  agents,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of1  the  pro- 
perties by  agents ; speaking  of  the  properties  in  classes,  are  the.  large  properties  better 
managed  than  the  small,  or  are  those  of  residents  better  than  those  of  absentees  ? — Those 
managed  by  resident  landlords  are  best  managed.  There  are  a great  many  properties  in 
this  neighbourhood  managed  by  very  extensive  agents  or  receivers,  who  collect  rent  on  the 
several  estates.  That  I think  an  evil,  because  those  persons  are  obliged  to  have  under- 
agents, who  are  said  to  oppress  the  tenants  very  much. 

39.  These  great  agents  live  at  a distance  ?— Yes,  and  have  under-agents. 

40.  Have  any  instances  come  under  your  knowledge,  in  which  the  under-agents  have 
misconducted  themselves  ?— I know  of  nothing  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  I 
nave  heard  it  generally  said  so. 

■ a\  ^aQ  ^ou  8^ate  practices  that  are  complained  of? — I have  heard  it  said  that  any 
indulgence  the  poor  got  they  were  obliged  to  pay  these  under-agents  for — that  they  paid 
more  than  their  rent,'  and  were  obliged  to  pay  for  any  favours  they  received.  If  a man 
required  an  extension  of  his  holding,  and  wished  to  he  recommended  to  the  agent,  he  was 
o uged  to  give  something  for  it ; ancl  I have  heard  that  the  agents  were  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  something  for  their  good-will. 

d Ve  a?y  complaints  of  the  manner  in  which  proposals  are  taken  for  land 

nder  th^e  agencies,  as  to  a tenant  being  obliged  to  pay  a certain  gratuity  with  his.pro- 
E0?"  • Yes,  1 have  heard  so,  but  I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.'  ■ I -have  heard 
it  from  several  people. 

. Have  you  heard  of  any  excessive  fee  being  taken  ? — Yes,  excessive  compared  to  the 
y?. ot  tae  holding.  I have  heard  that  a tenant  looking  for  any  favour  of  that  kind  was 
ged  to  lay  a certain  sum  on  the  table  before  the  agent  would  speak  to  him. 
ago  " ^aTe  heard  of  that  having  occurred  lately?— Not  very  lately ; about  two  years 

***;  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  the  high  charge  for  meal  or  potatoes,  advanced  by 

agents  or  inider-agents?-!!  have.  ° “ 

sav  +'  “ave  y°u  any  reason  to  believe  that  that  practice  prevails  to  any  extent  ? — I cannot 
y My  great  extent.  I have  heard  instances  of  it. 

Taht  n.  3X2 
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. 9th  August,  1S44.  47.  Has  it  been  complained  of? — Yes,  it  has.  I know  agents  that  never  take  any  thine 

but  the  fees  allowed  them  by  their  employers.  ‘ s 

S3.S.  48.  How  is  payment  recovered  when  meal  is  advanced  in  that  way  ?— They  generally 

John  F.  Browne,  esq.  promiSSOry  notes,  and  if  not  paid,  they  are  sued  for  at  the  quarter  sessions. 

49.  Do  you  'think,  in  those  cases,  the  advances  of  goods  are  confined  to  cases  of  distress 
or  do  they< 'extend  to  the  advance  of  wool,  or  other  articles,  for  the  employment  of  the 
females  ? — I have  heard  of  flax-seed  and  oats  given  for  the  land. 

50.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  in  the  district  ? — A good  deal. 

51.  What  is  the  usual  charge  for  the  con-acre  for  potatoes? — It  varies  from  £7  to  £10 
or  guineas — that  is,  for  giving  permission  to  burn  the  surface  of  the  land— according  to  the 
quality : very  light  lands  do  not  fetch  so  much. 

52.  Can  employment  be  obtained  here,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — I think  y0u  might 
say  the  average  is  about  8 d.  a day,  at  this  season.  They  can  be  had  for  6d.  before  the 
harvest,  and  from  10&  to  Is.  in  spring  and  harvest.  During  the  harvest  and  spring,  there 
is  employment ; but  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  there  is  a want  of  employment. 

53.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — Upon  the 
subject  of  the  county  cess,  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  magistrates  were  confined 
to  the  baronies  in  which  they  have  properties,  and  were  not  allowed  to  sit  at  sessions  where 
they  were  not  personally  interested,  or  had  property ; and  I think  persons  who  are  road 
contractors  or  interested  in  presentments,  should  not  be  associated  with  the  magistrates  as 
cess-payers ; and  I think  if  the  cess  was  apportioned  in  the  same  way  that  the  poor-rate  is, 
it  would  be  a great  relief  to  the  tenants,  and  put  a stop  to  a complaint  very  general  of 
what  is  called  jobbing ; and  a resolution  to  that  effect  was  adopted  by  the  board  of  guardians, 
of  which  this  is  a copy  : — “At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Tuam  union,  held 
on  Monday,  the  1st  of  July,  1844,  John  A.  Kirwan,  esq.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  a majority  of  the  board : — Proposed  by  John  F.  Browne,  esq.,  Tuam, 
seconded  by  James  Kirwan,  esq.,  Gardenfield — Resolved,  that  our  chairman  be  requested 
to  communicate  to  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Commissioners,  as  the  opinion  of  this  board,  that 
if  auy  alteration  be  made  in  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  it  would  he  an 
advantage  that  a clause  should  be  legally  introduced  that  half  the  grand  jury  cess,  to  which 
the  tenant  class  are  now  liable,  should  be  legally  deducted  by  the  tenant  from  the  rent 
payable  by  him  to  his  landlord,  on  the  principle  of  the  poor  rate.” 

[ The  ivitness  withdreiv.'] 

5^0,  Charles  Blake,  sen.,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

Ghas. Blake,  sen., esq.  i.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  town  of  Tuam. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A brewer  and  farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy? — I believe  about  1,000  Dish  acres,  between 
myself  and  my  tenants. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  commissioners  ? — I would  rather  confine  myself  to  the  town  of  Tuam,  except 
where  I state  to  the  contrary. 

5.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  population  of  the  Tuam  union? — The  population  is  74,155; 
the  statute  acres,  135,233;  the  value  is  £86,236;  and  the  rate,  at  5d.  in  the  pound, 
£1,796  10a.,  which  has  been  struck  for  the  last  three  years,  but  not  collected. 

6.  Does  this  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  profitable 
improvements  ? — There  are  several  improvements  winch  are  much  wanting  in  the  locality, 
which  I will  point  out ; these  will  occupy  every  class  and  description  of  persons,  old  and 
young,  generally.  The  principal  works  in  this  locality,  by  which  employment  might  be  given, 
so  as  to  employ  all  classes  of  persons,  are,  first,  the  regulation  of  the  waters  of  the  river 
Clare,  the  length  of  which  exceeds  thirty  miles,  commencing  at  Dumnacreena,  and  empty- 
ing itself  into  Lough  Corrib,  which  is  now  under  survey.  By  this  work,  there  would  be 
a vast  quantity  of  land  brought  into  regular  and  profitable  cultivation,  which  is  now  subject 
to  the  floods,  because  there  are  a number  of  mills  and  eel  weirs  between  the  source  of  the 
river  and  its  emptying  itself,  which  operate  as  obstructions.  The  second  work  is  a cut  to 
bring  water  to  the  town  of  Tuam,  which  is  most  necessary  for  its  inhabitants.  This  cut 
will  drain  a number  of  acres  with  very  little  expense,  as  the  proprietors  would  probably  join 
in  the  same  ; at  least  they  will  require  no  compensation.  This  cut  will  not  exceed  two  Irish 
miles  in  length. 

7.  Has  any  estimate  been  taken  of  that  work? — No,  I have  not  made  any  estimate  of  it. 
The  third  work  is  a line  of  road  from  the  poor-house  to  the  hill  of  Coonasgra,  which  wiU 
open  a vast  quantity  of  turf  to  its  inhabitants,  which  is  now  closed  in.  The  length  of  that 
road  would  not  be  more  than  an  English  mile  ; and  by  opening  that  road  to  where  the 
BaHinclerry  road  communicates  to  Athenry,  600  or  800  acres  of  bog  will  be  opened  to  the 
poor,  from  which  they  are  now  shut  out.  All  that  property  belongs  to  Lord  Fitzgerald, 
who  would  give  no  obstruction  to  it. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  district  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — It  has  been  won- 
derfully improved  during  the  last  few  years,  since  the  agricultural  society  was  formed  i 
this  union,  and  since  Mr.  Denis  Kirwan,  of  Castlehacket,  has  undertaken  the  manageme 
of  it  among  the  lower  class  of  people,  who  have  followed  the  plans  which  have  been 
down.  There  are  a great  many  people  in  the  union  who  have  not  followed  the  PIa“s, 
the  society,  because  they  have  no  leases,  and  they  feel  that  their  improvements  may 
valued  upon  them  and  the  rent  raised ; and  that  prevents  a vast  deal  of  improvemen . 
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9 What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  the  -want  of  improvement  ? — Want  of  leases  among 
the  lower  orders,  and  the  want  of  capital. 

10  Is  there  any  anxiety  amongst  the  lower  order  of  farmers  for  leases,  at  their  present 

Qjs'.p gome  of  them  are  not  anxious  for  them.  I confine  myself  to  three  classes — the 

rrentleman  farmer,  who  holds  part  of  his  own  estate  in  his  own  hands ; the  middleman,  who 
holds  under  him ; and  the  third  class,  the  poorest  kind  of  tenants,  who  are  put  upon  the 
verges  and  bottoms  of  bogs  and  morasses,  who  are  charged  very  high  rents,  and  who  hold 
from  an  acre  to  three  acres,  the  produce  of  which  is  not  sufficient  to  support  their  families, 
if  they  pay  any  rent  for  it.  They  are  the  worst  off  of  any  class,  unless  they  happen  to 
hold  under  a middleman  who  gives  them  employment. 

11  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  real  causes  of  distress  in  this  district  ? — First,  the  land- 
lords bein'1-  embarrassed  and  distressed.  Formerly,  during  the  war,  they  set  their  lands  high, 
and  lived  at  a rate  equal  to  that  rental.  Peace  reduced  every  thing,  and  of  course  the 
landlord  is  not  enabled,  as  long  as  he  owes  so  much  as  he  does,  to  give  an  abatement  of 
the  rent : he  cannot  afford  an  abatement.  The  second  is  the  conduct  of  the  agents  and 
drivers  in  calling  in  the  rents.  The  agents  call  them  in  by  bills  on  the  1 st  February  and 
the  1st  August.  Three  months  after  they  become  payable,  they  add  six  per  cent,  interest 
and  a quarter  commission  to  the  poor  tenant,  who  will  not  make  any  objection  to  it : that 
is  done  before  they  take  his  bill.  Supposing  you  owe  £20  rent,  and  it  is  payable  the  1st 
Mav  you  will  be  called  upon  the  1st  August  for  your  bill,  and  they  add  interest  at  six  per 
cent,  and  a quarter  commission,  and  make  one  bill  of  the  whole. 

12.  How  long  has  the  bill  to  run  ? — Three  months. 

13.  So  that  six  per  cent,  is  charged  for  the  three  months  ? — The  bill  is  given  and  must 
be  paid  in  three  months.  Some  discount  it  themselves,  and  others  discount  it  at  the  bank. 

14.  Is  that  bill  usually  paid  by  the  tenant  when  it  becomes  due,  or  is  it  renewed? — A 
renewal  is  taken  and  preferred  by  the  agent,  because  he  only  settles  with  the  landlord  once 
a year,  and  he  wishes  to  have  the  benefit  arising  from  the  renewal.  Sometimes  the  bills 
are  paid.  Those  w'ho  do  not  pay  are  put  to  further  expense  by  the  charges  of  protest, 
which  are  put  on  the  bill  before  it  is  renewed  again. 

15.  Is  it  usual  for  the  tenant  to  pay  any  gratuity  to  the  agent,  in  order  to  get  the  accom- 
modation of  haring  the  bill  renewed  ? — No,  I believe  not  further  than  six  per  cent,  is  added, 
which  is  sufficient.  .Six  per  cent,  and  6s.  upon  £20  is  enough  to  charge  for  three  months. 

16.  There  is  no  additional  charge  on  the  renewal? — No,  except  the  protest,  and  that  is 
endorsed  on  the  hill.  If  renewed  again,  there  is  6s.  added  to  the  £20  6s.  With  respect 
to  the  drivers,  they  drive  to  the  pound,  and  probably  in  the  agent’s  absence,  if  they  get  a 
few  shillings  from  the  tenant,  they  wall  not  impound  his  cattle  for  a few  days,  or  as  long  as 
they  can.  For  this  they  get  some  trifle  not  worth  talking  about,  but  it  is  au  expense  to  a 
poor  man. 

17.  Is  it  usual  for  the  tenant  to  pay  any  gratuity  to  the  agent  or  to  the  bailiff  when  he 
wants  to  get  land  ? — Yes,  it  is ; and  if  they  do  not,  they  will  not  get  it.  If  my  lease  was 
out  now,  and  I wanted  a renewal  of  it,  i should  not  get  it  unless  I stipulate  for  it,  or 
even  a new  setting  from  year  to  year. 

18.  Are  the  sums  so  taken  large? — A poor  man  requiring  ten  acres  will  have  £10  to 
pay — £l  an  acre — though  the  landlord  knows  nothing  of  it. 

19.  Is  the  sum  paid  proportioned  to  the  rent? — As  far  as  my  own  information  leads 
me,  I know  very  few  instances  of  it ; hut  as  far  as  I know  I think  it  right  to  tell  it. 

20.  Do  you  know  auy  instances  of  it  ? — The  person  who  offered  it  told  me,  and  for  fear 
of  any  mistake  I have  sent  for  the  man. 

21.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  that  system  prevails  generally  in  the  country? — No,  only 
with  certain  classes  of  agents.  I know  there  are  other  agents  in  the  country  as  good  men 
as  ever  breathed.  I will  venture  to  say  that  Mr.  Clen dining,  of  Westport,  in  his  life  never 
accepted  it,  or  Mr.  M‘ Gusty.  I believe  they  never  received  any  money  in  that  way. 

22.  The  commissioners  would  wish  to  know  the  names  of  the  agents  who  do  practice 
it  ? — As  the  commissioners  have  put  me  the  question,  it  is  the  Messrs.  Cromie  I refer  to. 
I held  lands  within  one  mile  of  tins  town  for  seven  years,  from  year  to  year,  paring  rent 
and  taxes.  The  landlord  conceived  I had  it  too  cheap,  and  called  upon  me  to  surrender  it 
up,  which  I did  at  the  end  of  the  seven  years ; there  was  an  arrear  of  £20  that  I deducted 
for  thatching  and  repairing  the  offices  during  the  seven  years — I conceived  I had  a right 
to  do  so,  haring  been  only  a yearly  tenant ; and  the  gentleman’s  agent  processed  me  before 
the  assistant  barrister  of  the  county,  and  after  a long  hearing  he  dismissed  the  agent  with 
full  costs,  and  he  had  a lecture  read  to  him  in  open  court.  That  land  was  set  a year  after- 
wards at  34s.  an  acre : I was  paying  30s.  and  taxes.  There  are  very  nearly  three  years 
rent  now  due.  The  gentleman  quitted  the  laud,  and  never  paid  a farthing  except  one  half- 
years  rent,  and  the  landlord  is  now  without  his  rent.  That  gentleman  is  dead,  and  Ins 
executor  cannot  get  possession  of  it  without  going  through  the  ordeal  of  an  ejectment.  I 
wiH  give  you  another  instance  in  regard  to  myself.  Three  miles  from  the  town  I took  a 
farm  from  Mr.  Robert  Henry,  who  is  dead ; he  came  down  to  visit  his  estates— he  seemed 
anxious  that  I should  take  more  of  his  land,  haring  improved  what  I had.  We  came  into 
an  agreement,  or  proposal,  for  a lease  for  three  lives  or  sixty  years,  with  liberty  to  bum 
ten  acres  of  land.  The  agent  and  the  driver  hinted  to  me  that  something  was  always  giveu 
on  taking  out  leases.  I conceived  the  land  was  let  too  high  under  my  bargain,  and  I said 
I would  give  nothing.  The  landlord  called  on  me  the  next  day,  and  said,  “ Anxious  as  1 

to  deal  with  you,  Mr.  Blake,  you  have  introduced  a clause  m the  proposal  which,  will 
injure  my  estate  very  much,  because  the  rest  of  the  tenants  will  require  the  liberty  I give 
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you,  and  be  writing  to  me  every  day  for  leave  to  burn.”  I said,  “ I conceive  I have  najfi 
you  the  full  value  for  the  land.  I have  the  same  clause  in  another  lease ; but  if  you  con 
ceive  it  will  injure  your  estate,  there  shall  be  nothing  more  said  about  it.  If  you  think  it 
is  not  a want  of  politeness  in  me  to  tear  it  before  you,  I will  do  so.”  He  said  he  should 
not,  and  I tore  it  in  liis  presence.  That  laud  the  driver  took  afterwards  and  burnt  every 
foot  of  it.  He  was  ejected  out  of  it,  and  on  the  ejectment.  Doctor  Veitch,  of  Galwav.  pur- 
chased the  interest ; he  gave  it  to  Doctor  Prendergast,  and  he  is  now  in  the  occupation  of 
it : there  were  about  150  acres  of  it.  altogether.  1 had  the  liberty  of  burning  ten  acres  out 
of  ninety  from  the  same  landlord,  under  my  lease.  These  are  instances  winch  occurred  to 
myself,  and  are  within  my  own  knowledge. 

23.  Who  was  the  agent  in  the  second  case  you  have  mentioned  ? — Mr.  Darley,  of  Dublin, 
was  the  agent  at  that  time  ; but  Mr.  Robert  Henry  is  now  the  agent,  and  resides  among 
the  tenantry,  and  is  much  improving,  the  estate.  The  landed  proprietors,  in  distressed 
years,  gave  orders  to  their  agents  to  give  out  a quantity  of  meal  to  the  poor  tenants.  I 
know  that  meal  to  he  bought  from  merchants  at  Galway  at  a very  long  credit,  and  I have 
known  it  given  out  to  the  people  at  £7  or  £S  a ton  profit,  instead  of  the  market  price. 

24.  Was  that  profit  made  by  the  landlord,  or  the  agent  ? — I believe  the  landlord  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  what  is  going  on.  The  absentee  landlord  does  not  get  half  informa- 
tion enough  about  the  estate  ; but,  where  the  landlord  is  resident,  the  tenants  are  comfort- 
able. Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Hollymount,  has  come  to  reside  among  his  tenantry,  and  I never 
saw  any  thing  equal  to  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  since  he  has  come  to  reside 
among  them. 

25.  Who  were  the  agents  who  gave  out  the  meal  at  the  profit  you  have  mentioned  ?— 
Messrs.  Cromie. 

26.  When  the  meal  was  charged  at  this  high  rate,  was  it  paid  for  out  of  the  first  payment 
of  rent  the  tenants  made,  or  was  the  landlord’s  rent  taken  first  ? — It  was  generally  paid 
before  the  landlord’s  rent  was  called  in ; but  there  is  some  due  yet.  I believe  the  agent  got 
a long  credit  from  the  merchants  in  Galway. 

27.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district '? — Yes,  it  does,  I regret  to  say,  and 
it  is  a very  bad  pattern  given  by  the  landlord : he  generally  summonses  a poor  wretch  for 
burning  the  land,  and  complains  of  their  burning  it,  though  he  generally  sets  from  sixty  to 
eighty  acres  for  burn-beating  in  the  same  year,  for  his  own  profit.  In  every  instance  where 
the  landlord  sets  for  bum-beating,  he  charges  from  3 Os.  to  40a.  more  than  the  middleman, 
in  order  to  have  a good  haul 

28.  Is  his  land  in  any  degree  better  than  what  the  middleman  sets  ? — In  some  instances 
it  is,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  not  better  than  what  the  middleman  lets.  I wish  to  be 
allowed  to  state  that  the  agricultural  society  gives  out  a quantity  of  flax-seed.  They  gave 
out  in  1842  and  1843  at  the  rate  of  £3  a hogshead,  with  credit  until  the  next  Patrickmas; 
while  the  agent  to  whom  I have  referred,  or  the  driver,  obliges  the  tenants  to  take  it  at 
£6  from  them,  for  which  they  pass  their  notes. 

29.  Do  you  mean  that  the  agents  will  not  let  them  avail  themselves  . of  the  offer  of  the 
agricultural  society  ? — They  buy  a large  quantity  of  seed,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to 
get  rid  of  it  in  any  other  way.  If  they  charged  the  same  sum  as  the  agricultural  society 
there  would  be  no  blame.  But  I should  observe  that  this  is  only  done  in  distressed  years. 

30.  Has  the  agricultural  society  given  it  out  indiscriminately '? — No ; to  the  tenants  of 
the  subscribers  only,  otherwise  it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  a man  not  to  subscribe  a 
penny.  Now  in  the  case  of  dispensaries,  there  are  landed  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood 
to  the  amount  of  £20,000,  and  they  will  not  subscribe  a penny,  or  give  a small  donation, 
although  the  poor  tenantry  are  relieved  notwithstanding. 

31.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants? — In  some  instances 
arrears  are  held  over  against  them,  and  in  some  instances  they  are  forgiven. 

_ 32.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  comiiDssioners  with  regard  to  any  altera- 
tion in  the  law  affecting  landlords  and  tenants  ? — I think  it  most  important,  that  in  anv 
cases  which  come  under  £20,  which  can  be  recovered  in  the  local  courts  by  civil  bill  if 
the  attorney  takes  proceedings  in  the  superior  courts,  he  should  not  be  entitled  to  more 
costs  than  the  banister  would  give  him.  They  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  the  venue  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  for  small  sums,  in  order  to  increase  the  costs. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Jeremiah  Tully,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— In  the  town  of  Tuam. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a solicitor  and  attorney.  . 

3.  Where  does  your  practice  chiefly  lie  ? — I practise  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  I also 
practise  in  the  superior  courts  of  Dublin. 

4.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  Tuam?— Yes,  I am  very  well 
acquainted  with  it. 

5.  What  is  the  mode  generally  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?—■ 
The  principal  mode  is  by  distress.  They  also  proceed  by  civil  bill,  for  the  recovery  of  rent 
from  defaulting  tenants. 

6.  Which  is  the  more  usual  mode  ? — The  more  usual  way  is  by  distress. 

7. -  Gan  you  state  what  is  the  usual  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant  when  jt  proceeds  to  a 
sale  ? — rThe  usual  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant  is  about  Is.  for  each  bailiff  employed  tor 
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everv  twenty-four  hours.  They  are  employed  as  keepers  when  a distress  is  made  "by  the  9/A  August,  I844v 

Does  the  number  of  bailiffs  employed  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  property  dis-  521. 
trained '? Yes,  upon  the  number  of  cattle  seized.  ‘ Jeremiah  Tuily,  esq. 

9.  Is  the  number  multiplied  considerably  on  some  occasions  ? — Yes,  where  tenants  hold 
in  common,  in  some  cases,  but  very  seldom  indeed ; not  in  any  cases  except  where  the  land- 
lord or  a°-ent  may  fear  a rescue  of  the  cattle. 

10.  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  the  authority  given  to  the  bailiff  to  make  the  distress; 
is  there  a separate  authority  for  his  distraining  each  particular  person  ? — No.  If  he  is  the 
known  bailiff,  and  recognised  as  being  employed  by  the  landlord  or  agent,  and  is  known  as 
such  to  the  tenants,  he  has  no  specific  authority  for  making  a distress  ; he  merely,  as  bailiff, 
signs  the  notice.  A very  useful  improvement  has  taken  place  lately,  in  giving  notice  of 
distress  on  a tenant,  under  the  Act  of  6th  and  7th  Win.  IV.,  because  it  states  now  exactly 
the  amount  of  rent  demanded,  and  it  has  operated  as  a most  useful  law. 

11.  Supposing  the  agent  to  live  at  a distance,  does  it  rest  with  the  discretion  of  the 
known  bailiff  to  make  a distress  upon  a particular  tenant  ? — No.  In  general  he  is  authorised 
to  do  so  by  the  agent  or  landlord : he  is  sent  to  make  the  distress.  The  agent  generally 
gives  a list  of  the  tenants  upon  whom  he  is'to  make  the  distress,  and  he  goes  and  gives  the 
notice.  Latterly  the  practice  is  to  give  the  notice  and  make  the  distress  on  the  same  day. 

12.  Suppose  the  agent  to  live  in  Dublin? — In  a case  of  that  kind  he  sends  directions 
from  Dublin,  lie  generally  has  an  under-agent  who  resides  on  the  land,  and  through  "him 
the  bailiff  is  sent  to  make  the  distress. 

13.  You  have  alluded  to  tenants  holding  hi  common,  do  many  tenants  so  hold  in  this 
district  ? — Yes : I mean  as  joint  tenants. 

14.  Have  any  of  those  tenants  had  their  farms  recently  divided? — Latterly  the  practice 
of  dividing  farms  is  beginning  to  prevail,  and  it  seems  to  be  in  a great  many  cases  wished 
for  by  the  people  themselves. 

15.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — About  three  months. 

The  rent  falling  due  in  May  is  generally  demanded  in  August,  and  the  November  rent  is 
demanded  in  February.  , 

16.  Is  there  any  system  in  this  part  of  the  country  of  paying  the  rent  by  "bills  ? — The 
better  class  of  tenants  pay  by  bill ; hi.  many  instances  they  pass  a bill  for  three  months  to 
the  agent,  for  the  May  rent — they  pass  that  bill  in  August. 

17.  Is  there  any  system  among  the  poorer  tenants  of  their  being  required  or  expected 
to  pass  a bill  for  then-  rent  to  the  agent  ? — It  does  not  prevail  generally,  but  there  are 
instances  in  which  all  the  tenants  join  in  one  bill,  and  pass  it  to  the  agent,  and  that  bill  is 
afterwards  renewed.  They  sometimes  make  payments  on  account,  and  renew  the  bill  for 
the  balance. 

IS.  At  what  season  are  those  bills  passed? — Generally  for  a half-year’s  rent. 

19.  Is  it  at  the  time  the  half-year’s  rent  is  due,  or  when  it  is  usually  demanded  ? — At 
the  time  it  is  usually  demanded.  There  may  be  some  instances  where  they  are  called  upon 
in  the  month  of  May  to  pass  a bill,  but  that  is  where  they  deal  very  strictly  with  the  people. 

In  general  they  are  not  called  upon  to  pass  a bill  till  three  months  afterwards. 

20.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  discount  charged  upon  those  bills  ? — In  general 
about  six  per  cent. 

21.  Is  there  any  additional  charge  for  renewing? — There  may  be  an  additional  charge. 

If  the  bill  is  protested  they  add  the  expense  of  the  protest,  and  the  commission,  and  stamp, 
and  take  a new  bill  at  six  per  cent. 

22.  Are  the  bills  always  discounted  at  the  bank  ? — In  general  they  are  : in  this  neigh- 
bourhood the  bills  are  generally  taken  to  the  bank.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  greater 
part  of  the  rents  in  this  neighbourhood  were  paid  to  one  agent,  but  several  of  those  agencies 
have  been  changed  since.  There  was  £30,000  or  £40,000  paid  in  this  district  to  one 
agent,  and  the  bills  received  from  the  tenants  were  negociated  at  the  bank  here. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  depend  much  upon  the  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers,  for  assistance  in 
the  payment  of  their  rent  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

24.  Do  you  know  what  interest  they  usually  pay  ? — The  usual  charge  made  by  local 

usurers,  or.  as  they  are  geuerallv  called  by  the  people,  “ gombeens,”  is  Is.  in  the  pound  in 
three  months.  ‘ V 

25.  Are  there  any  loan  funds  in  this  district  ? — Yes,  in  the  town  of  Tuam. 

20.  What  has  been  their  effect  upon  the  agricultural  population  ? — I really  do  not  think 
it  is  beneficial.  I think  the  system  of  paying  the  weekly  instalments  causes  an  immense 
waste  of  time  to  the  poor  people. 

27.  Do  those  usurers  usually  lend  money  or  meal? — They  lend  money  sometimes,  and 
sell  provisions  in  the  summer  season ; they  also  sell  seed  in  spring  on  credit,  and  that  is 
always  treated  as  if  it  was  a money  transaction.  Poor  people  who  receive  corn  or  meal  on 
credit  pass  their  notes  for  it,  and  they  are  charged  something  more  upon  provisions.  When 
meal  is  selling  at  12s.  a cwt.  in  the  market,  they  generally  pay  £l. 

kind?  ^16re  usua%  a nurQber  of  processes  at  the  sessions  upon  transactions  of  that 

29.  Are  they  very  numerous? — Yes,  indeed  they  are. 

30.  Have  any  cases  come  before  you  where  meal  has  been  given  out  by  extensive 
agents  ? — Yes,  there  are  instances  of  the  kind. 

31.  Is  the  interest  charged  by  them  excessive? — I think  if  they  bought  at  about  £15 
a ton  they  sold  at  £19  a ton. 
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32.  Is  that  a common  practice  ? — I knew  it  done  in  one  year.  I do  not  think  't ' 
practice.  I knew  of  it  in  one  year  last  summer  twelve  months ; and  the  year  heft)1 

was  a great  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  was  a lar^e  quaVt  ° 
meal  given  out  at  that  time  by  agents.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  agent  to*avoid ° • °f 
before  the  civil  bill  court,  by  stopping  the  money  out  of  the  rent,  which  has  been  trC0Inin? 
tice  where  the  tenant  is  indebted  to  the  agent— he  makes  him  pay  him  first.  10  *)lac~ 

33.  In  the  case  of  a person  holding  as  tenant-at-will,  on  paying  rent  is  it  usual  t 11 

him  out  of  the  rent  for  the  expenses  of  the  necessary  repairs  ? No,  it  is  not.  ° aUo,r 

34.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  know  what  the  doctrine  of  the  assistant  barrister  is 

that  subject?— Yes,  the  doctrine  of  the  assistant  barrister  was  this,  that  where  a house?0” 
dilapidated  and  out  of  repair,  the  tenant  is  not  bound  to  remain  in  it,  and  he  is  not  b i 
to  give  the  landlord  (as  he  is  bound  at  common  law)  six  months’  notice  to  quit.  If  the  1°- 
is  dilapidated,  and  he  gives  notice  of  it  to  the  landlord,  he  can  go  away  without  notic^f 
quit.  If  the  landlord  will  not  allow  the  repairs,  he  may  walk  away;  he  ‘is  bound  to  mvtl 
rent  up  to  the  day,  but  not  the  accruing  rent.  ‘ ^ •' tl,e 

35.  He  is  not  entitled  to  make  the  repairs  himself  upon  his  own  authority,  and  chi™ 

them  to  the  landlord  ? — No,  he  is  not.  ' ’ ar°° 

• 36.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  consolidation  of  farms  has  taken  place  in  tliis  neighbour 
hood  ?— Yes,  there  has  been,  but  not  to  a very  considerable  extent.  There  have  been 
siderable  number  of  ejectments  within  the  last  six  or  seven  yearn.  ‘ °n" 

37.  With  what  object  were  those  ejectments  brought?— To  consolidate  the  farms. 

33.  To  what  extent  were  the  farms  enlarged  ?— The  tenants  had  their  holdings  creatlv 
subdivided  at  the  time  of  the  40a.  freeholders.  After  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  the  £10  constituency  was  introduced,  and  the  farms  were  increased  in  size  then-  but 
they  were  not  materially  increased  by  the  change  of  the  law'. 

30.  Has  there  been  any  ejectment  of  tenantry  in  this  district,  involvin'*  a whole  town- 
land? — Yes,  the  tenants  of  the  village  of  Closhoo  have  been  ejected.  ° 

40.  Were  they  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent?— No,  they  were  not;  the  reason  that 
was  assigned  for  the  ejectment  of  the  tenants  was,  that  they  dug  black  manure  on  the  bo* 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  to  the  people  of  the  town.  It  is  a great  trade  with  the  people  about 
the  town  to  sell  to  those  having  the  town-parks  this  black  mud  by  the  cart  load,  ami  the 
people,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  landlord,  in  a very  dear  season  last  summer,  dim  it.  and 
sold  it,  and  he  brought  ejectments  against  them.  He  did  not  proceed  upon  them  fn  conse- 
quence of  some  informality ; and  the  attorney  acting  for  them  having  obtained  a dismiss 
he  subsequently  brought  another  ejectment,  and  succeeded  upon  it,  and  refused  all  terms 
of  compromise.  The  most  respectable  people  of  all  classes  interfered  with  the  landlord  to 
induce  him  to  let  them  remain  as  tenants ; but  he  was  offended,  because  the  attorney  who 
obtained  the  dismiss  allowed  it  to  be  executed  against  him.  He  allowed  a seizure  ‘to  be 
made  under  the  dismiss  for  tbe  costs,  amounting  to  £ l 9*.  The  tenants,  to  my  own  know- 
ledge, said  they  did  not  direct  the  seizure  to  be  made,  and  were  able  to  prove  that  they 
did  not ; but  the  landlord  obtained  the  ejectment,  and  sent  the  sheriff  to  dispossess  them. 

1 he  tarm  was  small,  and  they  were  paying  a very  fair  rent  for  it.  They  would  not  be  able 
to  live  at  all  but  for  the  facility  of  selling  the  turf,  and  this  black  mud,  to  the  people  of 
the  town.  1 r 


41.  Had  any  notice  been  given  to  them  not  to  sell  it?— He  cautioned  them  not  to  carry 
away  the  bog. 

42.  Had  they  been  in  the  habit,  for  a long  time  previously,  of  selling  this  black  mud?— 
i es,  tor  it  was  the  only  means  of  support  they  had.  It  was  only  twenty  Irish  acres,  and 
there  were  seven  or  eight  families  living  upon  it. 

4o.  Were  the  ejectments  brought  in  the  superior  court? — No,  in  the  assistant  barrister’s 
court. 

44.  What  lias  become  of  those  people  ? — The  sheriff  came  and  put  them  out  of  possession, 
lie  Drought  sixty  or  seventy  of  the  police  with  liim ; and  after  he  went  away  with  the  police, 
the  poor  people  came  back  to  the  houses  at  night  and  found  the  doors  locked.  They  got 
open  the  locks  and  went  in  again,  and  they  are  there  still.  The  landlord  has  taken  the 
land  and  has  thrown  down  the  divisions  and  has  ploughed  it  up. 

45.  Is -the  landlord  a proprietor  in  fee  ? — No,  it  is  bishop’s  land ; but  he  has  a very  valu- 

able interest  m that  and  several  townlands  there,  which  he  purchased  from  the  son’of  the 
late  archbishop.  1 

46.  What  is  the  name  of  the  landlord?— The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Rourke. 

4*.  How  do  those  people  obtain  their  subsistence  now? — I believe  they  are  in  veiy great 
distress.  -the  only  way  they  have  of  subsisting  at  present  is  by  getting ‘employment  from 

the  people  in  the  town  and  about  it.  6 

48.  Hovy  long  ago  did  tills  occur  ?— Within  the  lost  three  months  they  were  put  out  of 

'n-.i.—i* people.  They 

little,  he  got  a 

t ^ ks  they  would 

give  up  possession.  He  expected,  in  the  meantime,  that,  by  making  a proper  submission 
to  tbe  landlord,  and  a representation  of  the  hardship  of  their  case,  he  might  nqt  persevere 
1U  4QrUrv?  em  ou?  ’ ^ht  slieriff  had  to  go  a second  time  and  obtain  possession. 

4J.  Hid  they  make  any  proposition  to  the  landlord  to  bind  themselves  not  to  commit 
this  waste  again  ? — Yes.  I could  not  swear  to  that  of  my  own  knowledge ; but  from  all  I 

ve  eard  1 have  reason  to  believe  they  have  done  so.  I was  not  concerned  for  them  at 
the  sessions,  but  I believe  it  to  be  so. 


f,  , , \ r uuue  wieie  twice : lie  heard  the  statement  of  the  poor 

pr  uce  the  landlord  s receipt  for  the  last  rent ; and  seeing  they  owed  so  1 
promise  from  them  that,  without  any  further  trouble  nr.  +.be  onrl  nf  rbvee.  wee' 
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50.  Can  you  state  what  has  become,  generally,  of  the  tenants  ejected  in  the  last  seven 
years  ?— Some  of  them  endeavour  to  get  from  among  their  friends  and  relations  half  an 
acre  of  their  holdings,  others  come  to  live  in  the  outlets  of  towns  like  this. 

51.  Have  there  been  any  exertions  made  to  bring  waste  lands  into  cultivation,  in  order 
to  rive  a location  to  persons  so  removed  ? — Not  in  this  neighbourhood. 

52.  Are  there  tracts  of  waste  land  in  this  neighbourhood  which  could  he  so  employed? — 
Tes,  there  are  a great  many  tracts  of  mountain  and  hog  land  which  could  he  applied  to  that 
purpose. 

53.  If  capital  was  found  there,  ecu  id  much  land  be  brought  into  cultivation  which  would 
<v;ve  a location  to  parties  ejected? — Yes. 

° 54.  Have  you  any  thing  you  would  wish  to  suggest  to  us  ? — I would  be  inclined  to  sug- 
sesr.  that  where  tenants  are  tinned  out  of  possession  by  landlords,  it  would  be  a very  use- 
ful improvement  in  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  that  where  real  and  substantial  improve- 
rnents  have  been  made  by  the  tenant,  he  should  get  some  consideration  for  them  on  being 
tamed  away, — I mean  where  he  makes  solid  stone  walls  with  lime  and  mortar,  or  where 
he  makes  drains,  and  ditches  with  proper  fences.  It  would  tend  much  to  the  improvement 
of  the  land  and  the  appearance  of  the  country,  if  such  a system  was  to  exist. 

55.  Do  you  think  that  many  tenants  would  he  induced  to  make  such  improvements  if 
they  had  confidence  that  they  should  he  paid  for  them? — Yes,  I am  satisfied  of  it.  There 
is  an  immense  deal  of  their  time  unemployed.  _ The  commissioners  must  have  seen,  in  going 
through  the  country,  that  the  tenants  make  divisions  cf  their  lands  by  temporary  fences  of 
single  stones  and  bushes  put  in  to  protect  the  crop.  There  is  some  of  the  land  very  badly 
protected,  and  a great  deal  of  time  is  taken  up  at  the  sessions  by  cases  ef  trespass'™  con- 
sequence ; and  if  the  people  were  allowed  for  making  substantial  ditches  and  walls  it  would 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  country,  and  tend  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and 
save  many  of  those  eases  of  trespass  which  are  •‘.ontinually  occurring. 

56.  In  what  way  do  you  think  provision  could  bo  made  for  deciding  what  were  perma- 
nent and  substantial  improvements  ? — I tliink  if  the  assistant  barrister  had  the  power  of 
directing  a competent  person  to  see  the  improvements,  and  make  a valuation  of  them,  it 
would  he  the  best  mode.  I think  the  county  surveyor  could  not  attend  to  it : hut  as  the 
assistant  barrister  sits  four  times  in  the  district,  it  would  he  a great  relief  to  the  poor 
people  to  lie  able  to  bring  forward,  their  claims  before  him, — it  could  he  done  by  petition. 
If  they  were  served  with  ejectment,  1 tliink  they  should  have  a right  of  set  off  for  the 
improvements  they  had  made  when  that  valuation  was  made. 

57.  Would  it  not  be  often  impossible  to  ascertain,  at  the  distance  of  years  after  the 
improvement  was  made,  what  the  nature  of  it  really  was  ? — It  would  be  the  right  of  the 
tenant  to  give  notice  to  the  landlord  that  he  intended  to  make  a wall,  or  a certain  number 
of  perches  of  drains,  and  to  call  upon  the  landlord  to  send  and  view  them,  to  ascertain 
where  they  were  to  be  made,  and  whether  they  were  necessary;  and  after  they  were  made 
to  send  and  examine  them,  and  let  the  amount  be  decided  by  valuation. 

5$.  If  the  improvements  were  then  registered,  a great  deal  of  that  dispute  which  would 
take  place  at  the  end  of  the  term  would  he  avoided? — Yes.  After  the  improvements,  if 
the  party  was  left  to  remain  in  possession  twenty-one  years,  I should  say  that  he  received 
so  much  from  the  improvements  himself  as  to  exonerate  the  landlord  from  any  liability.  I 
also  think  the  landlord  should  either  contribute  to  build  the  house  of  the  tenant,  or  allow 
him  at  once  for  building  it.  It  would  ho  very  hard  upon  a poor  tenant  to  expend  in  build- 
ing a house  the  capital  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  the  farm.  I tliink  that  the  subdi- 
vision of  holdings  is  injurious  to  the  people  themselves. 

59.  Has  there  been  much  emigration  from  this  part  of  the  country  ? — No,  it  is  not  a part 
of  the  country  where  much  emigration  lias  gone  on. 

60.  Do  you  think  the  people  would  he  inclined  to  emigrate  if  they  had  the  means  ? — I 
think  they  would  not.  That  may  arise  from  it  not  being  the  custom  of  this  pai-t  of  the 
country,  or  they  may  not  have  heard  good  accounts  from  persons  who  have  gone.  I should 
also  wish  to  suggest,  that  the  grand  jury  cess  should  be  subject  to  the  same  regulation  as 
the  poor  rate,  viz. — that  a tenant,  having  a beneficial  interest,  should  contribute  the  same 
as  the  landlord ; and  where  the  tenants  hold  at  a*  rack-rent,  and  do  not  hold  over  £4  a 
vear,  that  they  should  he  entirely  exonerated.  It  presses  with  great  severity  upon  the  small 
holders.  It  would  be  better  that  the  tenant  should  have  no  claiia  upon  him  in  respect  to 
land  but  from  the  landlord.  It  would  he  better  that  the  landlord  should  add  the  cesses 
as  rent  than  subject  the  tenant  to  be  harassed  by  cess  collectors. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew.'] 

Denis  Kirvuan , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?—  Castlehacket. 

“■  ^0U  a magistrate  of  the  county  of  Galway  ? — I am. 

• you  are  a resident  proprietor  in  this  district  of  the  county  of  Galway  ?— -Yes. 
snpfi  • ^ou.  ^ad  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  the  system  of  agriculture  pur- 
with'  i ne%hbourhood  has  improved  in  the  last  few  years  ? — Y es,  slowly,  but  gradually, 

tL„  , f.  si*  or  seven  years,  hut  more  particularly  within  the  last  three  years,  since 

5 of  tie  agricultural  society. 

g ‘ y°.u  state  to  the  commissioners  what  steps  you  have  taken  to  introduce  a better 
£>tSm  agriculture  aiuong  the  small  tenantry?— I first  employed  an  agriculturist— a 
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0.  State  the  ordinary  size  of  the  holdings  of  those  tenants  ? — It  varies  from  three  aere> 
to  sixty.  I have  induced  some  of  the  large  farmers  on  my  property  to  improve  their  svstem 
of  agriculture  also.  I employed  an  agriculturist,  and  with  his  superintendence,  and  my  own 
exertions,  we  endeavour  to  get  them  to  sow  clover  and  vetches,  and  afterwards  turnips. 

7.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  at  first  in  inducing  the  tenants  to  adopt  your  suggestion  , 
on  those  heads  ? — Yes,  the  greatest  difficulty  to  adopt  any  suggestions ; they  looked  upon 
me  with  great  suspicion. 

8.  Do  you  find  that  that  has  worn  away  as  the  benefit  of  the  alterations  appeared '?— Tes 
entirely. 

9.  From  your  experience,  do  you  conceive  that  the  employment  of  an  agriculturist,  with- 
out the  constant  attention  of  the  person  interested,  would  have  the  good  effects  which 
have  arisen  ? — The  circumstances  have  greatly  altered.  I was  the  first  person  that  com- 
menced it — now  it  is  general ; so  that  I do  not  think  an  agriculturist  is  so  necessary. 

10.  Do  you  attribute  that,  in  a great  measure,  to  your  own  constant  superintendence  and 
instruction? — I do. 

11.  Is  much  of  the  property  in  this  distinct  held  by  absentees? — Yes,  there  are  large 
estates  in  this  district  held  by,  I can  hardly  call  them  absentees,  but  they  are  absentees  so 
far  as  tliis  district  is  concerned  ; they  do  not  reside  any  considerable  distance  away. 

12.  Is  there  an  agricultural  society  in  this  union? — Yes. 

13.  What  has  been  the  effect? — There  has  been  a gradual  improvement  in  the  tillage  of 
the  district. 

14.  Is  there  an  agriculturist  employed? — We  employed  one  for  a year:  we  have  now 
parted  with  him,  in  consequence  of  Ins  time  not  being  occupied.  We  commenced  by 
charging  5s.  a day  for  his  services : we  thought  if  we  reduced  it  to  2s.  6 d.  it  might  be  an 
inducement  to  employ  him,  hut  we  found  him  not  employed,  though  lie  was  very  efficient : 
and  we  found  our  funds  would  not  allow  ns  to  retain  him. 

15.  When  employed,  who  paid  him — the  tenant  or  the  landlord? — The  landlord.  Some 
few  who  had  employed  him  continued  to  employ  him,  hut  not  generally. 

16.  Do  you  think  the  improved  system  of  agriculture  that  has  taken  place  has  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  produce  of  potatoes  or  corn  from  the  land  ? — It  must  have  done.  It 
is  only  in  its  infancy  yet ; it  has  not  increased  visibly,  so  as  to  make  one  say  with  certainty. 

17.  Has  it  improved  the  mode  of  managing  the  cows  they  have? — Yes;  but  they  turn 
their  attention  more  to  sheep  than  cattle.  I have  always  thought  cattle  must  follow ; and 
so  they  do  where  they  are  able  to  feed  their  sheep  better. 

IS.  Do  they  attend  to  their  own  farms,  or  are  they'  in  the  habit  of  visiting  all  the  fairs 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whether  they  have  business  or  uot  ? — I am  afraid  that  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  idling. 

19.  Do  you  tlnnk  that  the  fairs  are  too  frequent,  or  the  markets  ? — No,  not  for  sheep 
and  stock. 

20.  Are  they  more  temperate  at  the  fairs  than  they  used  to  he  ? — Yes,  they  are  rather 
more,  in  tliis  district ;.  but  they  have  not  made  much  progress  in  that  respect. 

2 1 . Have  any  of  the  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  followed  your  example  iu  encour- 
aging their  small  farmers  ? — Yes,  Mr.  St.  George,  of  Heaclford;  he  employs  an  agriculturist 
upon  his  own  estate  exclusively,  and  gives  seeds  to  his  tenants,  and  has  given  them  to  some 
persons  he  thought  had  improved  their  farms. 

22.  Living  so  constantly  here,  you  must  have  frequent  conversation  with  the  persons 
themselves:  are  they  grateful  for  the  attention  paid  to  them? — Yes,  they  are  now:  they 
were  very  suspicious  at  first,  hut  they  all  confess  the  advantage  to  be  derived,  even  Jhose 
who  have  not  tried  it. 

23.  Do  you  consider  that  the  residence  of  the  landlord  has  had  a good  deal  of  effect  in 
removing  that  feeling  of  suspicion,  and  causing  the  adoption  of  this  better  system  ? — Yes. 
It  must  stand,  now  it  is  extending  over  the  union.  They  were  afraid  of  their  rent  being 
raised,  now  they  find  there  lias  been  no  alteration,  and  they  do  not  expect  any,  and  they 
have  more  confidence— and  the  more  they  know  of  their  landlord  the  more  they  would  con- 
fide in  him. 

24.  Do  many  of  them  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes,  a great  number;  hut  a great  number  of  the 
leases  were  given  to  make  freeholds. 

25.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  improvements  of  those  who  hold  at  will,  or  by 
lease  ? — No,  not  any.  I see  that  the  lease  makes  no  difference.  I am  speaking  now  of  this 
district. 

26.  Are  there  any  loan  tends  in  the  district  ? Yes ; there  are  two  in  Tuam,  and  one  at 

Headford,  and  one  at  Silah,  Mr.  Donnellau’s,  near  me. 

2i.  What  is  the  principle  of  them? — Four  are  under  the  Reproductive  Board,  and  one 
under  the  Board  in  Dublin. 

28.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  loan  fend  upon  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  ? — It  improved  the  condition  of  some,  but  I really  think  it  has  injured  others. 

29.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  loan  funds? — I am  altering  my  opinion  rather,  hut 
think  there  ought  to  be  some  capital  available  to  tenants.  If  I were  a landlord  residing  m 
the  country,  I would  rather  lend  the  tenants  my  own  money;  hut  with  respect  to  non- 
resident landlords,  and  persons  who  do  not  do  that,  I think  it  is  well  there  should  be  a 
loan  fund. 

30.  Is.  there  any  loan  tend  established  in  this  district,  in  winch  the  repayment  by  insta  - 
‘ments,  with  an  interval  of  a month  betweeu  each  instalment,  has  been  pursued  ? I kno 

of  no  loan  fund  but  my  own,  and  that  is  an  interval  of  two  months,  leaving  out  the  summer 
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months,  and  then  four  instalments  in  the  year,  at  intervals  of  two  months,  which  is  more 
suited  to  the  small  holdei s. 

31.  Have  you  found  that  these  payments  are  made  pretty  punctually? — Yes,  very  regu- 
larlv.  I have  had  instances  of  persons  getting  loans  since  I commenced,  seven  years  ago, 
and  have  paid  them  ever  since  : they  are  persons  of  a better  class. 

' 32.  What  is  the  amount  generally  lent  ? — I have  lent  £10,  but  the  average  is  50s. 

33.  Do  you  lend  for  a year? — Yes,  for  a year,  to  be  repaid  in  instalments  of  two  months. 

34.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ’? — It  is  my  opinion  that  nothing  can  ever  be  done 
to  benefit  the  country,  unless  the  over-population  is  disposed  of  in  some  way  or  another. 

35.  Can  you  suggest  any  way  in  which  you  think  that  surplus  population  might  be  pro- 
vided for? — I look  to  extensive  emigration  as  one  mode.  • 

3(3.  Arc  you  aware  whether  there  is  much  waste  land  that  could  he  brought  into  profit- 
able cultivation? — Not  in  the  imion  of  Tuam,  nor  any  public  work  except  the  drainage  of 
Tullaghmore ; hut  public  works  are  very  temporary  in  their  benefit.  I think  there  are  some 
lands'm  this  country  that  the  population  could  not  live  on  if  they  paid  no  rent  at  all. 

\_The  witness  withdrew .] 


Michael  Joseph  Browne,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Moyne  (Dangan  is  the  post-town),  in  the  comity  of 
Galway. 

2.  You  arc  a landed  proprietor,  and  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — Particularly  with 
this  district ; but  I have  property  in  every  union  in  the  county,  and  am  one  of  the  most 
extensive  farmers. 

4.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  yourself  occupy  ? — I occupy  about  1,000  acres  in  my 
own  hand,  and  one-tenth  of  it  in  tillage. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  this  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted ; is  it 
principally  tillage  ? — Yes ; ami  inhabited  by  a small  class  of  tenantry. 

G.  Does  this  district,  hi  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — It  does. 

7.  In  what  respect  ? — The  improvement  most  requisite  in  this  district  is  draining ; the 
great  obstacle  to  it  is  the  natural  and  artificial  harriers  in  the  main  rivers. 

S.  Have  any  means  been  taken  to  remove  them,  under  either  of  the  Drainage  Acts  ? — 
No.  not  that  I am  aware  of.  The  expense  deters  the  proprietors  from  seeking  assistance 
under  the  act,  the  machinery  is  so  expensive  ; and  since  the  heavy  burden  imposed  upon 
them  bv  the  improvements  of  the  Shannon,  they  are  still  more  hostile  to  the  increase  of 
those  works. 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  improving. 

10.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Animal  manures,  a compost  of  black 
mould  and  clay,  and  sea-wrack  and  sea-weed — very  little  lime. 

11.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — We  have  an 
agricultural  society,  and  had  an  agriculturist,  hut  we  did  uot  find  there  was  any  great  desire 
to  employ  him,  and  we  discontinued  him. 

12.  What  is  the  more  general  .size  of  the  tillago  holdings? — I think  the  majority  of  the 
tillage  holdings  in  this  district  rate  from  seven  to  ten  acres. 

13.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  this  district  ? — Yes. 

14.  To  what  are  they  principally  appropriated? — To  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle, 
according  to  the  quality. 

15.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Not  many.  The  pro- 
prietor. where  he  has"  any  opportunity,  discontinues  setting  them  ; they  are  most  injurious. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  general? — By  proposal,  and  by  private  contract. 

17.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  Tuam  union  ? — 
The  first  class  of  land  in  this  union  rates  from  28s.  to  35*’.,  that  is  the  best. 

18.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  you  expect  from  25s.  land? — I suppose  the  average 
would  be  about  eighteen  cwt. 

19.  What  should  you  say  would  be  the  produce  of  oats? — The  same  land  would  give 
about  fourteen  barrels  of  fourteen  stones.  The  land  good  for  wheat  is  not  the  land  that  is 
best  for  oats. 

20.  What  would  it  give  of  potatoes? — The  potato  crop  all  depends  upon  the  manure. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The 
letting  value  is  from  one-tenth  to  one-twentieth  more  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 

22.  Have  the  poor  law  valuators  generally  given  satisfaction  in  the  district  with  which 
you  are  acquainted  ? — Yes,  in  general  they  have. 

23.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — About  three  months. 

24.  Is  there  any  system  among  the  small  holders  of  payment  by  bill ? — Yes;  after  that 
period  they  do,  frequently. 

25.  Do  you  know  the  usual  rate  of  discount? — They  are  charged  whatever  the  discount 
m the  bank  is,  in  addition. 

26-  Are  those  bills  generally  sent  into  the  bank  ? — In  general  they  are. 

27.  Does  the  tenaut  depend  for  bis  rent  upon  the  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers? — Very 
httle,  except  about  towns. 

Have  you  had  much  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  consequences  of  that  depend- 
ence upon  loan  funds  ?— I have.  I think  that  in  some  instances,  though  very  few,  it  may 
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be  useful ; but  in  the  loan  funds  they  require  weekly  payments,  and  that  is  most  destru 
tive  to  the  poor  people — it  makes  them  idle.  " * c* 

29.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? D;st  -c<  < 

30.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  under  tiio  proprietors,  or  arc  there  many  middlo 
men  ? — The  greater  proportion  in  this  district  hold  under  the  proprietors ; there  is  no  over" 
grown  income  iu  the  district. 

31.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  administration  of  the  courts  ? Yes. 

32.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  each  class  ?__ I should  tliink 

those  under  the  immediate  •superintendence  of  the  resident  landlords  are  best  oft',  those 
under  the  courts  in  general  arc  had.  and  those  under  absentee  agents  still  -worse,  particu- 
larly where  the  agent  and  proprietor  arc  both  absent.  I am  a magistrate,  and  I have  every 
session  evidence  of  the  oppression  upon  that  class,  by  drivers  and  agents.  ‘ 

33.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — A great  deal  at  will  in  this 
country.  I think  the  majority  are  at  will.  There  is  a disinclination  among  the  proprietors 
to  give  a tenure,  which  is  very  injurious  to  both  tenant  and  landlord. 

34.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  ox  the 
tenants,  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — If  retards  all  improvement. 

35.  Are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant 
or  jointly  ? — Mostly  by  the  tenant. 

36.  Is  there  any  system  prevailing  upon  any  of  the  estates  here,  of  the  landlord  assistin'* 
the  tenants  in  building  houses  *? — Some  few. 

37.  Can  you  state  the  system  pursued  ? — Yes ; it  is  the  allowance  of  so  much  a rear  cat 
of  the  rent,  for  three  or  lour  years ; cut  of  a rent  of  £25,  the  landlord  allows  £5  for  four 
or  live  years. 

38.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district? — Yes,  there  has  been  some. 

39.  Any  recently  ? — Yeo. 

40.  To  what  extent,  and  with  what  object  ? — Some  consolidate  farms  on  their  property, 
thinking  they  will  be  more  remunerative ; and  others  for  political  motives,  in  order  to 
acquire  political  influence. 

41.  By  what  means  is  the  consolidation  accomplished? — Generally  by  ejecting  the  tenants. 

42.  What  becomes  of  those  tenants  ? — Thrown  on  their  own  resources. 

43.  Is  it  the  custom  to  make  them  any  allowance  for  their  improvements  ? — Very  seldom. 

44.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — No ; it  may  continue  in 
a few  instances,  but  not  generally.  It  is  injurious  both  to  the  tenant  and  the  landlord. 

45.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  consider  that  they 
are  getting  richer  ? — No,  I think  the  large  farmers  are  not,  in  consequence  of  the  hue 
fluctuation  in  the  price  of  stock,  and  the  increase  in  the  local  taxation. 

46.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are.  By  “ the  Largo  farmer’ 
I mean  the  grazing  farmer : by  *•  the  small  fanner”  the  tillage  farmer. 

47.  Are  the  labourers  improving? — Yes,  they  arc  improving  in  their  condition  on  the 
properties  of  resident  proprietors — not  otherwise. 

_ 4S..  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  of  the  large  farms?— 
Yes,  it  is. 

49.  Even  under  the  same  landlord? — Yes. 

50.  By  what  means  are  the  younger  children  of  the  labourers  and  small  farmers  prodded 
for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ? — They  seek  a fresh  holding  in  some  cases ; or  emigrate, 
or  go  to  reside  in  towns. 

51.  Has  there  been  much  emigration  from  the  districts  with  which  you  arc  acquainted  ?— 
Yes,  considerable. 

52.  Do  you  think  if  there  wore  facilities  given  for  emigration,  there  would  be  likely  to 
be  considerable  emigration  from  this  district? — Yes. 

53.  Have  there  been  any  attempts  to  reclaim  the  waste  lands  ? — The  resident  proprietors 
in  some  instances  have  reclaimed.!  great  deal. 

54.  Has  it  been  in  general  remunerative  to  them  ? — I think  it  has. 

55.  What  land  have  the  labourers  in  general  with  their  cottages? — From  one  to  four  acres. 

56.  Wliat  do  they  generally  pay  for  it  ? — About  generally  25s.  an  acre. 

57.  Who  builds  and  repairs  their  cottages  ? — Mostly  themselves. 

58.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ?— Yes,  it  does  ; hut  not  to  the  extent  it  did  sonic 
years  ago. 

59.  "What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre  for  potatoes  ? — I think  the  average  is  about  £>• 

60.  Is  that  for  land  to  be  burnt  ? — Yes,  for  potatoes. 

61.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  by  the  labourers,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? Suffi- 
cient employment  cannot  be  obtained. 

?ave  *uere  heen  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — None.  " 

03.  Can  you  state  what  the  fees  are  on  enforcing  rent?— There  is  the  distress,  2s.  or 
3s.,  which  is  charged  to  the  under-tenant;  and  if  the  driver  drives  the  whole  Tillage,  he 
wishes  to  charge  each  of  them  that. 

64.  Are  there  any  other  payments  that  fall  upon  the  under-tenants  ? — Where  there  arc 
agents  who  have  the  power  of  granting  leases,  they  require  lease  money.  But  I canno 
speak  to  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

65..  Is  it  generally  understood  in  the  country  that  there  is  a something  paid  either  upon 
granting  a lease,  or  accepting  a proposal  for  a farm  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

. bb-  What  is  the  usual  sum  given  ?— According  to  the  extent  of  the  farm,  and  the  tenure 
given,  I have  heard  of  £20  being  given,  and  sometimes  only  £2. 
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67.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  25th  of  March,  and  the  1st 
of  May. 

6S.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  distinct  ? — The  county 
ce?s  in  this  district  is  levied  at  present  according  to  the  old  standard  survey.  We  can  form 
no  calculation  upon  it.  It  is  very  oppressive  in  the  present  way  it  is  collected.  Some  pro- 
perties only  pay  one-third  of  the  value,  and  other  properties  pay  more. 

69.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to'  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland ? — There  are  several  improvements.  I think 
the  removing  those  great  barriers  to  the  outlets  of  water  would  bring  much  land  into 
cultivation,  and  cause  a greater  demand  for  labour.  I think  there  should  be  further  legis- 
lative means  provided  for  that  purpose. 

70.  What  means  would  you  propose  ? — The  expense  of  the  means  and  the  difficulty  of 
proceeding  are  so  great,  I could  not  recommend  the  present  mode.  But  by  a diminution  of 
the  expenses,  and  a simplification  of  the  mode  of  proceeding,  much  good  might  be  done. 
Cue  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  in  our  district  is  the  want  of  tenure. 

71.  Would  there  he  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  take  leases  oven  at  their 
present  rents  ? — Yes,  they  would  give  more  for  hand  upon  tenure  than  as  yearly  tenants.  I 
would  certainly  put  a proportion  of  the  county  cess  upon  the  proprietor. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew .] 

Michael  O'Brien , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  at  Clough. 

2.  Where  did  you  live  ? — In  Ballymaerany,  near  Cummer,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

3.  Have  you  auy  lease  of  your  holding  ? — Yes,  with  my  own  life  in  it. 

4.  What  was  the  yearly  rent  ? — £14  16s.  2d. 

5.  Were  you  ever  ejected  out  of  it? — Yes. 

6.  When  ? — On  the  21st  June,  1S42. 

7.  Who  was  your  landlord  ? — James  Smith,  esq.,  of  Masonbrooke,  near  Louglirea. 

8.  At  what  sessions  were  you  ejected  ? — At  Galway. 

9.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  at  the  time  ?— Yes. 

10.  How  much  did  you  owe  ? — One  year’s  rent,  and  £S  more. 

11.  Had  you  auy  conversation  with  Mr.  Smith  in  Galway? — lie  gave  me  his  word  that 
he  would  not  put  me  to  any  costs — that  I was  to  go  home  and  tillage  my  land  as  before, 
and  sow  my  fallows,  and  take  care  of  my  business ; and  so  I did. 

12.  At  what  sessions  was  the  ejectment  brought? — The  21st  June,  1S42. 

13.  When  were  you  turned  out? — In  the  Januaiy  of  the  next  year  I was  turned  out. 

14.  Did  you  pay  him  any  thing  in  the  meantime? — He  desired  me  to  go  home  and 
work.  I was  working  there,  and  I had  four  sons ; they  were  working  for  Mr.  Smith — his 
steward  is  outside  ; he  had  my  lour  sons  working  with  him,  and  he  owed  them  £5  9s.  3d. 
Thomas  Mouaghan  was  the  steward  in  the  year  1841,  and  he  never  gave  me  a farthing 
credit  for  the  £5  Os.  3d. 

15.  Did  Mr.  Smith  ever  pay  your  sons  for  that  work  ? — Never. 

l(j.  Was  there  any  crop  upon  the  land  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

17.  Y hat  became  of  those  crops  when  you  were  tinned  out? — I was  obliged  to  pay 
him  £2  os.  Id.  for  the  costs,  lie  did  not  take  the  crop  ; he  said,  “ Go  into  your  own 
house ; you  have  six  months’  time  to  come  in  again.” 

13.  Did  you  redeem  in  the  six  months  ? — No,  I could  not  afford  it;  but  I offered  him, 
before  Father  Pat,  Duggan,  to  pass  my  note  and  another  man’s  for  £8. 

19.  When  was  that? — About  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  before  lie  turned  me  out:  it 
was  before  the  whole  village — there  were  about  thirty  persons  present ; he  would  not 
take  it. 

29.  Did  you  build  any  house  upon  the  land  ? — Yes,  I built  two  houses,  and  357  feet  of 
walls,  and  a stone  chimney. 

21.  Did  you  plant  any  trees? — Yes. 

22.  Had  you  done  all  that  while  Mr.  Smith  had  the  estate  ? — No,  some  of  it  was  done 
before. 

23.  How  long  before  you  were  turned  out  ? — I cannot  tell. 

24.  Had  you  any  wheat  in  the  ground  ? — Yes. 

25.  Did  Mr.  Smith  take  that  away  ? — Yes,  he  took  it  away  to  Loughrea  before  the  whole 
parish. 

26.  How  much  was  the  wheat  worth  ? — It  was  undervalued  for  £10. 

-7.  Y ould  it  have  cleared  all  your  rent? — Yes,  and  more. 

26.  Y hen  did  he  take  it  ? — He  did  not  make  a stack  of  it  in  the  field,  hut  took  it  away 
to  Loughrea. 

an  av  mou^  did  he  do  that  ? — I cannot  say  now  what  month. 

0.  Y as  it  before  or  after  you  were  turned  out  yourself  ? — I was  out  at  the  time. 

\_The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Thady  Ford,  sworn,  and  examined  through  ah  interpreter. 

9 S’™  J?  ™u  Eye  At  Marleyhole. 

• Where  did  you  live  formerly  ? — At  Anbally,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

How  did  you.  lose  the  land  you  held  at  Anbally  ? — I was  ejected  three  times. 
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4.  Who  ejected  you? — The  under-agent,  Luke  Donallan;  the  head  agent  w 

Knipe,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Knox.  ' * r' 

5.  How  large  was  the  townland? — About  150  acres. 

6.  How  many  tenants  were  removed  ? — About  ten  or  eleven. 

7.  How  many  tenants  remained  ? — Fourteen.  He  gave  seventeen  acres  of  land  to  a n 
tenant  whom  he  brought  in. 

/C/fa.  scpa.y  S.  Did  they  get  any  tiring  when  leaving  the  land  ? — I got  £2  for  throwing  my  hous 
down.  Some  got  £2,  and  some  £3.  s 

9.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  ? — I owed  half  a year’s  rent,  but  the  under-a^ent  would  not. 
receive  it,  and  we  were  turned  out. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

John  Nolan,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside? — Partly  in  Dublin,  and  partly  in  Ballindorry , three  milesfromTuam 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — L am  a barrister,  and  hold  some  land. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  yourself  occupy? — About  150  or  200  acres. 

4.  Principally  in  grass  or  in  tillage  ? — Pai*tly  in  grass,  with  only  as  much  tillage  as  sup- 
plies my  house.  I have  about  2,000  acres.  ° •* 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I am  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  this  union. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — The  large  farms  are  generally  in 
grazing,  and  the  small  farms  almost  exclusively  in  tillage,  and  also  the  cottiers  holding 
small  quantities  of  land ; but  with  persons  holding  200  acres,  it  is  principally  in  grazing 
except  what  they  burn  and  till  in  that  way. 

7.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — They  vary  from  one  or  two  acre.1? 
up  to  five  or  ten. 

S.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  ? — Immediately  in  this  neighbourhood  it  is 
oats  and  potatoes ; and  the  farmers  to  the  west  cultivate  wheat  veiy  largely. 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  *? — No  ; I think  that  has 
lately  altered.  Every  one  dislikes  joint  tenancy  now.  Except  under  the  old  leases,  there  is 
very  little  in  joint  tenancy. 

10.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  this  district,  or  the  reverse? — Not  very  much 
lately.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  grazing  farms  were  much  increased. 

11.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district?— 
Twenty-five  shillings — from  15s.  to  30.9.  I should  say  30s.  was  a very  high  rent  for  laud  in 
this  country,  for  a farm  of  any  extent. 

12.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  lotting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— It 
varies  very  considerably.  I have  known  one  property  here  valued  at  £513,  and  it  set  at 
£ 1,100.  The  rents  in  that  case  upon  the  land  are  not  at  all  paid.  It  is  under  the  courts. 
There  is  a receiver,  and  there  are  four  yearn’  rent  due.  They  are  ejecting  tenantry  for  not 
pa3ing  rent  that  no  man  can  pay. 

1 3.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — About  five  months 
after.  At  the  October  Ballinasloe  fair,  the  May  rent  is  paid,  and  the  November  rent  in  April. 

14.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  tenantry  ? — I believe  it 
has  become  very  general  since  large  agencies  have  become  connected  with  properties. 

15.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  the  usual  charges  ? — Not  any  personal  reason.  I know 
some  tenants  who  are  wealthy  pay  six  per  cent.,  and  pass  a bill  in  June  or  July  for  rent  due 
in  May.  The  bills  are  payable  in  October ; but  I have  understood  the  small  farmers  pay 
eight  per  cent,  upon  the  hills. 

10.  Is  it  the  custom  to  send  the  bills  to  the  hank,  or  does  the  agent  hold  them? — The 
agent  generally  holds  the  small  bills. 

17.  Upon  estates  under  the  court  of  chancery,  in  what  manner  is  it  usual  to  proceed 
against  the  tenants  who  may  he  in  arrear  ? — By  distress,  and  by  attachment  latterly.  For- 
merly it  was  necessary  to  make  an  application  to  distrain ; hut  that  is  facilitated  now'.  They 
proceed  by  attachment.  I know  upon  the  estate  of  Belmount  the  whole  village  was  put  into 
gaol. 

IS.  Are  the  costs  to  which  the  parties  are  put,  when  attached,  very  considerable? — I do 
not  know.  They  are  put  into  gaol  till  they  purge  their  contempt. 

19.  Is  the  process  of  attachment  more  lucrative  to  the  lawyer  than  the  distress? — There 

are  no  costs  in  the  case  of  a distress,  I think : there  are  applications  for  leave,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  J 1 

20.  Do  j'ou  think  those  proceedings  for  recovering  rent  by  attachment  are  often  to  make 
costs  for  the  solicitor  ? — I have  no  reason  to  know  any  thing  about  it. 

21.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  on 
properties  not  under  the  courts  ?__ Distress,  I should  say.  Lately,  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  the  agents  have  adopted  a novel  modo  of  making  the  tenants  insolvent,  and  not  allow- 
ing them  to  ne  discharged  unless  they  agree  to  give  up  the  land;  but  that  was  discoun- 
tenanced by  both  the  assistant  barrister  and.  also  by  the  commissioner  of  the  insolvent 
court. 

22.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day? — I hate 

no01?e^!s  knowing.  I have  seen  it  both  ways.  . 

23.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  much  in  this  neighbourhood . 
■Not  m my  neighbourhood. 

24.  Do  they  hold,  in  general  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — The  small  tenants  are  tenants  &om 
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vear  to  year.  There  are  no  holdings  at  will.  Small  occupiers  hold  almost  exclusively  in 
that  wav. 

What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  im- 
provement of  their  farms ? — I think  myself  that  the  rents  of  small  farms  are  so  high  that, 
whether  it  is  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year,  they  would  not  have  any  interest  in  it  so  as  to 
encourage  them  in  cultivating  it,  or  making  it  more  valuable. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  under  the  proprietors,  or  arc  there  many  middle- 
men ?_There  are  not  many  middlemen  in  this  part  of  the  country : hut  supposing  a landed 
proprietor  holds  a farm  from  another  gentleman,  he  very  often  banishes  the  tenantry  from 
his  own  estate  and  places  them  upon  the  estate  of  the  other  landlord  that  he  pays  rent  to, 
and  when  he  gives  up  the  lease  he  will  endeavour  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  banishment 
upon  the  person  whose  estate  he  has  put  them  upon ; but  that  is  not  very  common. 

27.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  ? — Yes,  many  here. 

28.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  those  properties,  comparing  them 
with  properties  adjoining  ? — The  condition  is  worse  than  on  others,  for  this  reason,  that 
before  the  land  conics  under  the  direction  of  the  courts  the  proprietors  are  generally  so 
distressed  that  they  are  obliged  to  impose  the  hardest  possible,  conditions  on  the  tenants, 
and  it  is  very  hard  to  relieve  tenants  who  are  in  arrear,  where  the  rent  has  been  exorbitant. 

20.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  where  applications  have  been  made  to  the  court  in  refer- 
ence to  such  leases  ? — I am  not  directly  aware  of  it.  It  is  a veiy  nice  tiling  to  know  by 
whom  the  application  should  he  made.  In  some  cases  they  will  not  let  it  be  made  by  the 
receiver : and  if  any  tenant  owes  an  arrear,  they  are  not  willing  to  make  an  abatement,  and 
if  they  pay  it  up  clear,  and  ask  for  an  abatement,  they  say  there  is  no  ground  for  it,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  made. 

30. *  Are  Weivers  upon  estates  under  the  court  generally  resident,  or  are  they  persons 
from  a distance  ? — I should  say  not  resident,  in  general ; hut  if  a receiver  is  receiver  over 
different  properties,  he  cannot  reside  upon  each ; and  there  is  a facility  for  a receiver  extend- 
ing his  business.  If  a receiver  is  going  to  he  appointed  over  a property,  and  the  proprietor 
is  distressed,  a party  comes  forward  and  says,  “ I will  advance  £2,000  or  £3,000  for  your 
most  urgent  creditors,”  and  he  is  the  friendly  receiver  appointed. 

31.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district? — I have 
known  some  proprietors  endeavouring  to  turn  out  some  tenants,  and  to  add  their  farms  to 
the  holdings  of  the  other  tenants.  I have  known  that  to  he  the  case.  I think  in  this  union 
there  is  less  of  that  system  carried  on  than  in  most  places. 

32.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  ? — Yes,  to  a considerable  extent. 
When  a man  dies,  every  child  thinks  lie  lias  as  much  right  to  a portion  of  it  as  the  eldest 
son. 

33.  Are  there  frecpient  squabbles  when  a man  dies  in  possession  of  a lease,  or  how  is  it 
arranged? — They  generally  give  them  portions  oft'  before  they  die — the  daughters  when 
they  many,  or  the  sons  when  they  marry. 

34.  Is  the  subdividing  permitted  by  the  landlords,  or  what  means  do  they  take  to  check 
it  ? — They  use  every  means  to  check  it,  by  threatening  to  turn  them  all  out,  and  sometimes 
they  are  able  to  prevent  it.  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  it  does  not  exist  to  the  extent 
it  did  years  ago,  but  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  it.  They  get  married,  and  have  children  with- 
out the  landlord  knowing  it. 

35.  Are  there  any  cases  where  the  subdivision  takes  place  without  the  erection  of  another 
nouse  ; do  they  live  together,  generally  ? — They  generally  run  up  another  house.  They 
cannot  bear  to  live  together. 

36.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ; for  instance, 
are  the  estates  of  the  absentee  landlords  better  or  worse  managed  than  those  of  resident 
proprietors,  or  the  estates  held  by  middlemen,  or  those  under  the  courts  ? — The  middle- 
men manage  it  much  worse  than  any  one  else,  for  they  set  the  land  without  any  covenants 
to  the  tenants ; and  the  small  properties  are  generally  managed  worse  than  any  others.  The 
agent  of  an  absentee  landlord  who  is  a large  proprietor  manages  as  well  as  any  ; his  per- 
sonal interest  would  be  to  have  an  easy  task,  because  the  increased  amount  of  the  fees 
would  not  he  material  to  him ; he  would  rather  have  an  easy  collection.  £mall  proprietors 
take  the  agent  who  lends  them  most  money. 

37.  Do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  the  improvement  of  land  or  buildings  arise  out  v 
of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate  ? — I do  not  think  there 

*n  this  neighbourhood.  Almost  all  the  proprietors  of  land  in  this  country 
def  ^Ut  tenauts  never  inquire  into  a man’s  leasing  power,  and  they  are  often 

. 38-  WiA  respect  to  advances  of  money  for  improvements,  do  you  find  much  impediment 
k caused  by  the  nature  of  the  interest  ? — I have  given  one  tenant  £100  to  drain  lands  on 
toe  Deanston  plan : that  was  for  my  father-in-law.  I think,  in  the  course  of  a short  time, 
a good  deal  of  encouragement  will  be  given  in  that  way.  A tenant  will  sometimes  get  an 

owance  of  5s.  or  Os.  for  a certain  quantity  of  work,  and  half  of  it  will  not  be  expended, 
joe  landlord  finds  out  it  is  not  expended,  and  this  discourages  the  landlord,  even  if  he  was 
inclined  to  assist. 

39.  Is  the  practice  of  giving  encouragement  for  draining  gaining  ground  ?— It  has  come 
partial  existence  at  present.  I have  given  a year’s  rent  myself, 
that  ,7 6 you  aiDr  suggestions  to  offer  ?— The  only  suggestion  1 could  make  of  an  evil 
“r*  co^d  be  remedied  is,  the  large  agencies.  I think  there  is  great  evil  done  by  those 
too  collect  £190,000  or  £150,000  ; their  whole  duty  is  cast  upon  those  who  are  the  worst 
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class  in  the  whole  community.  If  a respectable  class  of  men  were  to  engage  as  drivers 
they  would  become  as  bad  as  the  rest.  Their  emoluments  would  be  very  trifling  unless 
they  took  fees  as  the  others  did.  I have  known  a poor  man  come  to  me,  and  complain  of 
being  threatened  to  be  turned  out.  after  giving  to  the  agent  a year’s  rent,  and  the  under- 
agent  a barrel  of  potatoes,  and  not  getting  a lease  afterwards,  and  being  threatened  by  the 
next  agent.  The  state  of  bribery  which  exists  among  that  class  is  very  demoralising.  1 hear 
that  their  places  arc  crowded  with  ducks  and  geese,  and  hay,  the  produce  of  the  country. 

41.  From  your  residence  in  the  country,  do  you  believe  that  such  practices  still  go  onV-L 
Yes,  I do.  I have  heard  a man  say  he  will  do  so  and  so,  for  I have  given  him  a load  of  hay. 
or  given  him  ducks  and  geese.  I think  that  great  injury  is  done  by  burning.  The  tenants 
think  their  landlords  most  oppressive  if  they  do  not  get  leave  to  burn,  but  it  would  be  to 
their  own  loss  after  a few  years— the  land  would  be  ruined. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


David  Rutledge,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Barber’s  Fort,  in  this  county. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A banister. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — This  district.  I am  one 
of  the  guardians  here,  and  have  property  all  round  this  district, 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  district  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I would  say  it  has 
improved  a good  deal  since  the  establishment  of  the  farming  society  here  ; but  I wish  to 
confine  my  observations  to  ono  point,  and  that  is  the  burning  of  land.  I consider  it  the 
destruction  of  the  country ; it  is  the  greatest  injury  to  the  land,  and  creates  idleness  among 
the  people,  for  by  that  means  they  can  easily  procure  their  crops  without  the  use  of 
manure.  They  take  two  or  three  crops  off  the  land,  and  leave  it  in  a destitute  state.  And 
perhaps  it  would  not  he  improper  for  me  to  suggest,  that  it  would  he  desirable  for  the 
commissioners  to  devise  a more  easy  mode  of  putting  a stop  to  this  practice.  It  is  very 
true  that  we  have  a very  stringent  act  of  Parliament  upon  the  subject,  inflicting  a penalty 
of  £10  per  Irish  acre  for  burning.  I have  had  occasion  to  punish  a man  for  burning  land, 
both  by  bill  and  injunction,  in  equity,  aud  by  suing  Mm  before  the  magistrates.  In  the  one 
case,  the  land  that  was  burnt  was  not  more  than  five  or  six  acres,  and  the  injunction  alone 
cost  me  £’20.  I then  proceeded  before  the  magistrates  in  another  year,  and  the  penalty  I 
recovered  was  £40,  but  it  cost  me  £20,  and  the  land  was  burnt  besides.  But  I would  sug- 
gest, that  it  is  such  an  evil  and  such  a destruction  to  the  country,  that  there  should  be  a 
short  enactment,  enabling  you  to  summon  a man  before  the  magistrates  who  has  expressed 
his  intention  of  burning  the  land,  which  you  always  know  beforehand,  for  it  is  generally 
advertised  in  the  country,  and  that  the  magistrates  should  grant  an  injunction,  which  would 
be  acted  upon  as  easily  as  if  it  was  granted  by  the  Master  of  the  Holla,  because  the  police 
would  obey  the  injunction. 

5.  You  would  give  a jurisdiction  to  two  magistrates  to  issue  an  injunction? — Yes;  and  it 
would  also  save  expense  to  the  tenant,  for  it  costs  the  tenant  £20  as  well  as  myself. 

G.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  injunction  is  applied  for  to  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  ? — The  proprietor,  or  his  agent,  must  swear  that  the  party  intends  to 
cut  up  the  soil  for  the  purpose  of  burning  it. 

7.  You  propose,  ou  the  same  sort  of  evidence,  that  two  magistrates  should  have  power  to 
issue  the  same  injunction  ? — Yes ; it  would  save  a great  deal  of  expense,  both  to  the  landlord 
and  tenant  in  the  country.  There  was  a farm  I know,  consisting  of  140  acres  of  very  fine 
laud ; there  are  not  eight  acres  of  it  which  have  not  been  burnt.  It  was  producing  30s.  an 
acre,  and  would  not  now  let  for  more  than  22s.,  except  to  a poor  tenant. 

8.  Is  the  injunction  granted  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  without  notice  ? — Yes. 

9.  In  the  nature  of  a bill  for  the  stay  of  waste  ? — It  is  a bill  something  like  that.  There 
is  no  such  injunction  granted  in  England  as  in  this  country.  With  respect  to  the  mode  in 
which  lands  are  generally  let  in  this  country,  I would  say* that  it  is  generally  by  proposal; 
but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  neither  the  industry  nor  the  character  of  the  tenant  is  considered, 
but  the  highest  sent  which  is  offered.  There  are  agents  in  tMs  country  who  receive  not 
only  douceurs  but  acreable  douceurs — so  much  an  acre  ; the  landlord  is  generally  absent, 
and  is  not  upon  the  spot  to  look  after  it. 

10.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  names  of  any  of  those  agents? — I do  not  know  the  facts 

myself,  but  the  parties  have  come  to  me  and  stated  it.  One  roan  came  and  stated  to  me 
he  had  paid  the  agent  for  leave  to  burn  the  land.  The  agencies  are  confined  to  two  or 
three  principal  parties.  Mr.  Cromie  is  one ; I allude  to  him.  Messrs.  Guinness  and  Darley, 
of  Dublin,  manage  property  in  this  county,  and  I know  no  property  where  there  is  worse 
management  going  on.  I am  informed  by  tlxe  tenants,  that  they  pay  the  sub-agents  and 
drivers  for  liberty  to  bum.  v 

11.  Do  those  accounts  reach  you  in  such  a way  as  to  induce  you  to  believe  them  ? 
they  do.  I have  been  in  court  at  the  time,  and  upon  the  bench,  though  I am  not  a magis- 
trate of  the  county.  When  the  drivers  have  summoned  people  for  burning  lan  > 
magistrates  have  dismissed  them,  because  they  believed  the  landlord  knew  nothing  o 
proceedings. 

12.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will  prevail  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money 
paid  ? — Yes,  it  does,  and  the  money  is  paid  to  the  tenant.  There  is  a practice  cr  P 
in  where  the  landlords  are  absentees.  A tenant,  where  he  has  got  very  poor,  and  » 
able  to  pay  the  rent,  takes  a fine  from  another  person,  and  lets  him  come  in,  Dn  niy 
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property  I found  tenants  upon  tlie  land  who  had  got  it  from  purchasing  from  other  tenants 
who  had  too  much  land,  and  I have  had  to  put  them  out.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  capi- 
tal possessed  by  the  farming  population,  I can  state  that  the  capital  of  the  small  fanners  is 
very  limited.  If  they  have  a large  capital,  they  go  to  America;  hut  £10  is  considered  a 
wood  capital  for  a five  acre  or  ten  acre  farm.  I have  found  that  the  capital  was  generally 
“iven  to  the  agent,  instead  of  being  used  for  the  improvement  of  the  land.  I have  known 
£10  or  £15  given  for  a small  holding,  as  the  tenants  have  stated  to  me,  and  I believe  it. 
Then  as  to  agency,  I have  always  remarked  that  where  a proprietor  is  resident,  whether 
he  lias  an  agent  or  not,  the  property  is  better.managed.  There  are  absentee  landlords  who 
have  agents  in  this  country  who  attend  to  their  business  well,  but  in  no  case  can  I find  out 
where  "there  is  an  absentee  landlord  and  an  absentee  agent  that  the  property  ever  improves. 
There  have  been  people  complaining  about  the  property  of  Mr.  Blake  Knox.  I know  that 
lie  is  as  anxious  as  any  man  can  be  to  manage  his  property  well.  He  is  a brother-in-law 
of  mine  ; and  his  property  is  scattered  in  different  parts  of  Ireland  ; and  the  agent  resides 
at  Belturbet,  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  Last  year,  when  he  was  down  here  shooting  with 
me.  there  was  a serious  quarrel  between  him  and  the  tenants,  and  the  agent  and  he  left  it 
to  the  solicitor  of  the  men  themselves  to  settle  it,  and  I hear  that  there  are  other  cases  of 
the  same  kind. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew.] 
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Mr.  David  Williamson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  are  you  at  present  residing  ? — Clare  Galway  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

2.  How  are  you  employed  ? — In  the  general  valuation  of  Ireland. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  in  this  county? — About  one  year  and  eight  months 
in  this  county,  and  I was  about  the  same  time  in  Mayo. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted  ? — The  baronies  of 
Clanmorris  and  Kilmaine,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  the  barony  of  Clare,  in  Galway. 

5.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  district  ? — It  is  not  improving,  in  consequence 
of  want  of  system,  want  of  encouragement,  and  want  of  agricultural  knowledge.  There  is 
no  drainage  worth  notice  required  in  those  baronies  I have  mentioned,  except  turlougbs, 
and  the  marshy  bottoms  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  individual  exertions  would  faff  in 
accomplishing ; it  must  be  done  by  the  government.  Rotation  of  crops  in  the  district  is  sel- 
dom practised,  and  but  little  known. 

6.  What  are  the  manures  which  are  principally  used  ? — No  animal  manures  worth  men- 
tioning are  used.  I know  700  Irish  acres,  held  by  small  farmers,  and  there  are  only  three 
cows  upon  the  whole  of  it.  Lime  is  not  used  in  this  district.  Burning  is  the  general  mode 
adopted  to  manure  the  ground,  and  is  therefore  carried  on  extensively ; indeed  to  such  an 
extent,  that  in  some  places  little  else  is  left  than  sand  or  gravel.  Bog  stuff  is  much  used 
where  a bog  may  be  within  reach  (say  three  miles).  In  one  district,  near  Tuarn,  it  is  car- 
ried ou  to  such  a pitch  that  the  land  has  actually  become  moory.  Sea-weed  is  the  next 
description  of  manure  used,  and  is  carried  from  the  sea  coasts  of  Galway  and  Westport  a 
distance  inland  of  from  six  to  fifteen  miles ; but  it  is  only  where  burning  is  prevented,  or  where 
bog  stuff  cannot  be  procured,  that  this  mode  of  manuring  is  resorted  to,  at  least  at  some- 
thing more  than  the  former  distance  inland.  They  also  sow  rape  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting it  for  manure ; that  is  another  mode  resorted  to : they  sow  it  one  year,  in  order 
to  make  manure  of  it  the  next ; and  the  consequence  is  that  they  lose  two  crops  by  it. 
They  sow  the  rape  this  year,  and  the  next  year  they  pull  it  to  put  it  on  the  potatoes.  They 
sow  it  in  August,  and  pull  it  up  next  May. 

7.  Do  they  use  much  of  the  rape  in  house-feeding  their  cattle  ? — No,  not  to  my  know- 
ledge. The  large  graziers  sow  it  for  spring  feeding  for  their  sheep.  The  majority  of  the 
landholders,  in  those  baronies  I have  named,  are  so  prepossessed  in  favour  of  their  old 
customs  that  they  can  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  any  other. 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the  dis- 
trict?— There  are  no  agricultural  schools  in  the  district.  There  are  two  farming  societies, 
which  have  proved  of  no  advantage,  except  to  the  tenants  of  one  landlord  near  Tuam.  One 
of  the  farming  societies  is  here,  and  another  at  Ballinrobe. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — The  tillage 
farms  average  about  four  Irish  acres  each,  and  the  mode  of  culture  is  to  dig  the  ground  all 
over  with  the  spade,  whether  for  grain  or  potato  crops,  except  in  the  case  of  burning 
pasture  land,  and  then  the  skin  alone  is  taken  off.  Ploughing  is  also  practised,  but  on  a 
lesser  scale  than  that  of  digging.  Wheat  is  the  principal  grain  crop ; oats  are  likewise 
grown,  but  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  wheat.  The  potatoes  are  bad,  being  generally 
of  that  description  called  lumpers.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  artificial  grasses  grown,  and 
house-feeding  is  not  practised,  nor  scarcely  known.  Improved  tillage  would  increase  the 
produce,  and  also  increase  the  demand  for  labour.  The  grazing  farms  are  all  generally 
large,  many  instances  occurring  where  several  townlands  are  consolidated  together  in  one 
farm ; each  of  which  townlands  contains  from  300  to  600  statute  acres.  Some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  land  appropriated  to  grazing  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  one  grazier  in 
Mayo  generally  pays  £300  per  annum  county  cess.  The  grazing  farm  system  is  also  on 
the  increase,  in  consequence  of  consolidation  of  farms.  Grazing  farms  are  generally  appro- 
priated to  the  feeding  of  sheep,  but  some  that  occupy  a wet  situation,  or  that  are  of  a wet 
description,  are  principally  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  cattle.  There  are  none  of  those 
fenns  appropriated  to  the  feeding  of  dairy  stock,  The  effect  of  grazing  farms  on  the 
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employment  of  labour  is  ruinous  in  the  extreme.  That  large  grazier,  to  whom  U 
referred,  keeps  the  best  of  the  land  to  himself,  and  lets  the  verges  round  at  an  enn  A**6 
rent  to  the  poor  tenants.  11110113 

10.  Do  you  know  that  yourself? — Yes,  I do  ; I know  the  land  is  let  at  double  the  v 1 

I have  heard  some  gentlemen  say  that  they  would  give  £100  to  get  leave  to  burn  jT 
not  know  that  they  do  so,  but  it  is  my  thorough  conviction  that  they  do.  110 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  in  this  district  ?_T 

great  many.  ' ' eSj  a 

12.  Can  you  give  us  any  instance  of  any  particular  case  of  joint  tenancy  ?— Yes  I 

The  townland  of  Liscanauawn  contains  587  Irish  acres,  416  of  which  are  bo°-  and  er 
verges  along  rivers  which  are  liable  to  floods ; the  remainder  is  arable,  the  area  of  wV^ 
is  about  167  acres,  exclusive  of  about  four  acres  of  rocks  and  waste.  The  arable  portion  * 
composed  of  three  different  qualities,  and  of  those  three  different  qualities  a partis  tab  ^ 
by  every  landholder  in  the  village,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  each  pays.  There  are  110 
landholders  in  the  townland,  and  these  make  110  proportionate  parts  of  each  of  the  lots 
and  they  hold  the  bog,  &c.,  proportionately  in  common  as  a run  for  their  cattle.  ’ 

13.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  holding  in  common  ? — In  every  case  where  it  prevails  the 

tenants  are  poor  and  miserable ; the  system  is  injurious  to  comfort  and  improvement  both 
to  landlord  and  tenant.  ’ 


14.  How  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  ?— In  small  farms  the  rent  is  generally  laid  on  by 
the  landlord  or  agent,  and  in  consequence  of  the  competition  prevalent  amongst  those  poor 
people  to  get  a small  bit  of  land,  the  landlord  or  agent  can  charge  any  rent  they  please 
which  is  invariably  high.  Townlancls  are  generally  let  at  a gross  sum  per  quarter,  as 
under  the  former  mode  of  letting  each  townland  was  divided  into  four  quarters,  and  a lease 
was  given  of  each  quarter.  One  or  two  men  at  that  time  generally  took  a quarter,  but  any 
land  latterly  taken  has  been  set  at  so  much  per  acre,  although  in  some  cases,  where  the 
lives  of  the  above  quarters  dropped,’  these  quarters  were  again  set  at  a gross  sum;  but  that 
sura  has  been  generally  varied  to  double  the  amount  of  what  the  same  quarter  was  let  at 
under  the  former  letting,  when  taken  by  the  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  of  its  present 
occupants.  I am  not  cognizant  of  any  valuation  being  made  by  order  of  either  landlord 
or  a^ent  in  Mayo  or  Galway,  and  therefore  can  give  no  account  or  information  of  the 
description  of  persons  who  usually  value  their  lands.  As  to  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands, 
it  is  difficult  to  say,  as  generally  when  the  landlord  is  an  absentee,  an  extensive  grazier,  who’ 
has  capital,  gives  some  cash  in  hand  by  way  of  fine,  and  perhaps  an  additional  hundred  to 
get  leave  to  burn.  This  grazier  then  sets  the  worst,  or  most  rocky  part  of  this  new  farm 
at  a rack  rent.  The  rent  and  poor  law  valuation  are  nearly  the  same.  I have  known  it  as 
a fact,  that  many  poor  law  valuators  merely  valued,  or  rather  made  out  then-  returns  by 
the  rents  paid  by  each  landholder,  be  the  same  dear  or  reasonable,  except  indeed  where  a 
guardian  was  concerned,  in  which  case  his  lands  were  valued  rather  low.  I have  valued 
land  belonging  to  a guardian  at  30$.  per  acre  ; the  poor  law  valuator  valued  it  at  only  18$., 
and  yet  the  owner  admitted  I was  right.  Land  let  at  a fair  reasonable  rent  is  generally 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  over  the  government  valuation.  I believe  the  rent  is  usually 
demanded  in  six  months  after  it  becomes  due.  When  paid  by  bill,  which  is  very  frequently 
the  case,  I should  say,  it  costs  the  tenants  something  about  ten  per  cent.,  including  stamps, 
bailiffs’  fees,  &c.  &c.  Small  farmers  usually  depend  on  loan  funds  for  ready  money,  and 
on  local  usurers  for  commodities  such  as  seed,  oats,  meal,  and  cattle,  for  which,  I should 
say,,  they  pay  fifty  per  cent.  The  rent  is  usually  recovered  by  impounding  the  stock  of  the 
defaulting  tenant,  no  matter  of  what  it  consists,  from  a bullock  to  a goat.  I have  seen 
sheep,  goats,  and  asses  impounded  for  rent,  and  the  owners,  by  paying  or  giving  the  pound 
keeper  something,  getting  them  out  (first  swearing  to  him  that  they  would  bring  them  to 
him  again  at  night).  . I have  also  seen  two  cows  put  in  pound,  which  were  worth  at  least 
£12,  and  after  remaining  there  the  usual  time  (fourteen  days)  they  were  sold  by  auction 
for  £6.  Arrears  of  long  standing  are  often  held  over,  aud  in  many  cases  enforced  against 
the  tenant.  As  to  receipts,  the  generality  of  small  farmers  get  none,  but  they  generally 
get  what  is  termed  a docket,  a mere  bit  of  an  acknowledgment.  Such  a thing  as  a receipt 
m full  is  not  usually  given  to  the  small  landholder. 

.15.  Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  the  proprietor  in  the  district,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? The  tenants  of  the  greater  part  of  the  baronies  I am  describing,  hold  under 
middlemen,  and  are  generally  very  miserable ; but  under  the  courts  the  tenants  hold  their 
lands  at  a fairer  value  than  under  either  middlemen  or  absentee  landlords.  The  tenure 
generally  is  for  a term  of  years,  or  from  year  to  year.  Between  the  class  I am  describing, 
and  their  landlords,  I know  of  no  particular  covenant,  save  that  to  pay  the  rent.  Where 
landlords  have  formerly. let  a townland  for  fives,  the  subdivision  and  re-subdivision  (and 
frequently  another  division  of  this  re-subdivision)  of  farms  has  done  much  injury. 

- . , £*6  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly?— Such  a tiling  as  permanent  improvements  is  not  adopted  amongst  the  middle  or 
lower  classes  ; their  objection  to  such  being  invariably  short  tenure,  and  no  encouragement. 

1 1 . Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district  ? — I am  not  cogni* 
zant  of  any  such  thing  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

. 18.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  prevail  in  the  district,  and  what  are 
its  general  effects  ?_The  general  effects  of  the  subdivision  of  holdings  are  pauperising, 
lhe  causes  arise  from  a provincial  feeling,  which  is  prevalent  amongst  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  keep  all  their  children  at  home  about  them.  It  also  arises  from  a want  of 
any  thing  fi^e  economic ' knowledge'  or  information,  which  would  cause  them  to  provide  for 
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their  children  other  means  of  living  than  what  they  could  derive  from  an  acre  or  two  (very 
often  less)  of  land.  Landlords  are  generally  cognisant  of  tliis  subdividing  and  subletting 
extern.  I know  of  no  agreement  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  putting  a stop  to  this  system,  and  consequently  I am  not  aware  of  any  means  taken 
to  prevent  it.  The  effects  of  subdivision  of  holdings  are  a decrease  of  capital  and  an  increase 
of  population.  The  effect  of  new  letting  on  sub-tenants  is  poverty. 

19.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  ? — The  condition  of  the  large  farmer 
is  good.  I know  of  one  grazing  farmer  who  could,  it  is  said,  give  £40,000  portion  to  his 
daughter.  The  small  tenantry  are  poor  and  uncomfortable.  The  condition  of  the  labourers 
is  nuserable,  wretched,  and  extremely  distressing.  The  small  tenantry  are  not  improving,  in 
consequence  of  exorbitant  rent  and  want  of  capital ; and  the  labourers  are  also  not  improving, 
in  consequence  of  non-employment,  and  miserable  wages  when  employed.  The  small 
tenantry  have  not  sufficient  capital  for  their  operations,  most  of  them  having  no  capital  at 
all.  They  procure  money  from  loan  funds,  and  commodities  from  local  usurers.  The 
acreable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  is  frequently  double  that  of  the  large  farmer  or  grazier. 
Children  whose  parents  are  both  dead  are  either  scattered  amongst  their  relations,  or  are 
hired,  if  able  to  herd  the  cattle  of  l'undale  tenantry.  Labourers  usually  build  them  own 
cottages,  or  rather  huts,  of  dry  stones,  and  hold  them  under  middlemen.  Labourers  hold 
their  cottages  from  year  to  year.  Land  is  given  with  cottages  to  labourers  : they  pay  the 
rent  of  it  (generally  about  two  acres)  in  work  when  called  on,  at  from  6d.  to  1<M.  per  day, 
without  board.  The  con-acre  system  prevails  to  a great  extent.  The  usual  rate  is  from 
£6  to  £10  per  annum,  without  any  manure,  except  the  skin  of  the  ground  burned.  This 
description  of  con-acre  ground  is  called  “ bumbate and  to  distinguish  it  from  other  descrip- 
tions of  burning  (such  as  stubble  ground  biu-ning)  it  is  called  “ groff.”  When  stubble  land  is 
burned  it  is  called  “ speenthaun also  when  binned  under  peculiar  circumstances  it  is 
called  “ shugk-burning.”  “ Bumbate1’  con-acre  is  generally  let  by  middlemen  or  graziers. 
I have  known  a landlord  in  Galway  (holding  in  fee  simple)  to  set  this  season  upwards  of 
fifty  acres  of  medium  land  in  con-acre,  at  £8  per  acre,  the  con-acx-e  tenants  to  burn  it  them- 
selves, as  is  always  the  case.  The  payment  of  the  con-acre  rent  is  enforced  by  detaining 
the  crop  till  payment  be  made  good.  Employment  cannot  be  obtained,  except  in  spring 
and  harvest,  at  tlie  miserable  wages  of  from  6</.  to  1(M.  a day,  without  diet. 

. 20.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  hi  the  district  ? — I do  not  believe  agrarian 
outrages  to  be  prevalent  in  the  district  I am  describing.  None  have  fallen  under  my  notice. 

21.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes, — those  of 
absentee  or  resident  proprietors  for  instance,  or  those  of  the  crown,  or  corporate  or 
associated  bodies  ? — There  is  the  greatest  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of 
absentees,  he  they  large  or  small ; because  the  agents  of  the  absentees  are  generally  monied 
men,  or  connected  with  some  banking  bouse.  They  have  also  the  agencies  of  several 
absentees,  whom  they  cau  accommodate  with  money  at  any  time  required  without  risk,  as 
they  have  the  tenants’  bills  already  in  their  hands,  the  interest  on  which  goes  to  the  firm. 
And  in  consequence  of  one  of  these  agents  having  so  many  agencies,  he  deputes  underlings 
to  collect  the  rent,  or  rather  the  bills  alluded  to,  from  the  respective  tenantry;  and  though 
he  may  be  resident,  yet  in  many  cases  he  knows  nothing  of  the  distant  estates,  or  their 
tenants.  I have  in  several  cases  known  agents  of  absentees  make  their  sons  attorneys,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  disputes  amongst  the  tenants.  The  driver  in  most  cases  uses  a 
despotic  tyrannical  authority  in  chiving  and  impounding  the  cattle  of  the  tenantry ; and  for 
any  lenity  he  extends  to  any  of  those  oppressed  people  he  is  always  well  paid.  Li  fact,  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  his  good-will,  most  of  those  creatures  fee  him,  lest  at  any  future 
period  they  should  happen  not  to  have  their  rent  at  the  appointed  time,  and  fall  within  the 
tyrannical  sphere  of  his  jurisdiction.  The  pound  keeper  (there  are  generally  three  or  four 
on  some  estates)  also  comes  in  for  his  share  of  tribute : indeed  the  man  who  neglects  giving 
him  a yearly  contribution  need  expect  no  lenity  when  this  functionary  gets  bis  cattle  under 
his  special  protection.  It  would  be  difficult  for  one  not  actually  conversant  with  the  subject 
of  agency,  to  bring  himself  to  believe  the  despotic  tyranny  exercised  over  the  poor  tenantry 
of  an  absentee  by  every  hanger  on  of  the  reut  office,  from  the  head  clerk  down  to  the 
pound  keeper ; for  he  it  recollected,  the  office  clerks  often  get  from  2s.  6 d.  to  5s.  for  the 
purpose  of  seeming  their  friendship,  and  of  stimulating  them  to  put  in  a good  word  with, 
the  agent  for  these  poor  people,  in  case  unheard  of  privations  cause  them  to  he  unable  to 
pay  their  half-year’s  rent  at  the  appointed  time.  The  usual  time  for  entering  on  farms 
is  May,  and  sometimes  November. 

22.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  and 
poor  law  valuations  ? — The  proportion. of  the.  county  cess  to  the  rent  is  variable;  hut  the 
proportion  it  bears  to  the  government  valuation  in  one  of  the  baronies  I am  describing,  has 
been,  at  each  time  the  cess  was  collected  for  the  last  year,  about  2s.  per  pound  per  annum, 
m the  county  of  Mayo.  The  proportion  the  county  cess  bears  to  thp  poor  law  valuation  I 
am  riot  aware  of.  The  county  cess  was  formerly  applotted  at  so  much  per  hundred  acres, 
each  townland  being  aware  of  the  number  of  acres  it  had  to  pay  for ; but  where-  the  govern- 
ment valuation  lias  been  made  known,  the  cess  is  so  much  per  pound  on  that  value. 

23.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted,  or  the  amount  made  public? — As  to  any  parti- 
cular mode  of  publishing  the  acreage,  or  poundage,  before  collecting  the  county  cess,  I am 
not  able  to  tell ; except  that  the  treasurer,  under  tlie  old  system,  used  to  publish  in  the 
county  quaere  "book  how  much  per  hundred  acres  in  each  barony  the  cess  amounted 
*?•  Tke  collection  of  the  cess  is  commenced  about  three  months  before  -each  assizes. 

24.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
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iu  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  comity  cess  or  othe; 
burdens  ? — Absenteeism,  and  its  consequent  evils,  I consider,  from  long  experience  (and 
weeks  of  observation  convince  me  more),  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  evils  felt  by  the  Irish 
tenantry.  I have  been  told  by  a landed  proprietor  in  Mayo  (who  was  at  the  time  not  loner 
returned  from  the  continent),  that  if  he  had  stayed  away  two  years  longer  his  estate  would 
have  been  embarrassed  beyond  recovery.  I also  consider  the  loan  funds  and  medical  dis- 
pensaries in  Connaught  not  calculated  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  their  founders— part 
cularly  the  dispensaries.  I could  state  more  facts  in  support  of  my  opinion  regarding  the 
latter,  but  at  present  will  merely  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Galway  grand  jury  committee 
at  spring  assizes  1844,  as  printed  in  the  county  quaere  book ; by  it  I perceive  that  the  dis- 
pensaries of  the  county  of  Galway  alone  have  cost  upwards  of  £ l,  100  for  one  year.  There 
is,  in  my  opinion,  much  room  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  absenteeism,  medical  dispen- 
saries, loan  funds,  poor  law,  and  county  cess. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Patrick  Ford,  sworn  and  examined  tlu’ough  an  interpreter. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Crumlin,  in  the  comity  of  Galway. 

2.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  land '? — Mr.  Peter  Blake,  of  Eyre  Court,  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  within  four  miles  of  Portumna. 

3.  Do  you  hold  by  lease,  or  at  will  ? — I have  a lease. 

4.  Has  any  ejectment  been  served  up>on  you? — There  were  two  papers  of  ejectments 
served  upon  me.  I defended  both  the  ejectments,  and  the  landlord  was  afraid  of  the  costs 
of  bringing  both  ejectments. 

5.  Is  there  an  ejectment  against  you  now? — Ves,  there  is. 

6.  Were  the  former  ejectments  from  the  quarter  sessions  court  ? — Yes,  the  same  court 
that  this  has  issued  from — [ producing  a papier.] 

7.  What  was  the  rent  in  the  lease? — £D  4s.  7 d.  was  the  rent  in  the  first  lease.  There 
was  a second  farm  out  of  lease,  and  I was  obliged  to  give  up  four  acres  and  a half. 

8.  How  long  was  the  estate  under  the  courts  ? — Fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  The  receiver 
this  year  null  not  be  the  receiver  next  year.  There  are  different  receivers ; there  were  at 
least  twelve  or  fourteen  receivers  during  that  time.  One  receiver  would  receive  one  half- 
year’s  rent,  and  then  he  would  be  put  out  of  the  receivership. 

9.  When  was  the  last  rent  you  paid  to  the  receivers  ? — To  the  last  receiver  I paid  no 
rent ; but  he  seized  my  cow,  valued  £6. 

1 0.  When  was  that  ? — Twelve  months  last  Christmas. 

11.  Did  you  get  a receipt  for  it? — He  would  not  give  me  a receipt,  or  let  me  come 
near  him. 

12.  Since  you  have  done  with  the  receiver,  has  the  landlord  called  upon  you  for  any 
rent  due  before  the  time  when  the  property  came  out  of  the  court  ? — Since  the  master 
came  in  he  has  seized  my  crop.  It  was  left  to  the  arbitration  of  the  parish  priest,  and  he 
made  an  award  in  my  favour.  I only  owed  the  landlord  £l.  The  landlord  is  still  looking 
for  the  arrear,  but  I paid  the  receiver  every  halfpenny  that  was  due. 

13.  Did  you  get  from  any  receiver  a receipt  for  a particular  gale,  up  to  a particular  day, 
or  was  it  always  a receipt  on  account  ? — I never  did  get  a receipt  entirely,  it  was  always  a 
receipt  on  account. 

14.  How  many  half-years  have  passed  since  the  master  came  back  into  possession  of  the 
estate  ? — Two  years  this  summer. 

15.  How  many  gales  of  rent  has  he  asked  for  ? — He  is  looking  for  two  years’  rent;  but 
if  I get  allowance  for  the  crop  there  are  three  years  paid.  I do  not  owe  the  receiver  a 
penny.  I offered  the  landlord  the  rent,  but  he  would  not  take  it.  He  wanted  to  get 
possession  in  order  to  build  a house  upon  the  place ; he  is  going  to  put  keepers  on  the 
property,  but  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  the  rent. 

16.  What  notice  of  ejectment  was  served  upon  you  ? — I never  had  any  notice  hut  the 
ejectment  paper. 

1 7.  Has  he  seized  the  property  without  giving  any  notice  ? — Without  any  cant,  or  auction, 
or  papers,  he  seized  and  took  away  the  property. 

1 8.  Who  was  the  person  who  seized  the  property  ? — A man  of  the  name  of  Kavanagh, 
the  steward  of  the  landlord.  I speak  for  the  whole  village  as  well  as  for  myself. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


Galway,  Saturday,  10th  August,  1844. 

The  Fever  end  John  O’  Grady,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do.  you  reside  ?— In  the  parish  of  Spiddle.  I am  parish  priest  of  that  parish. 
Part  is  in  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  and  part  of  it  is  in  the  diocese  of  Galway. 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  parish  of  Spiddle. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  parish  priest  of  Spiddle  ? — F our  years,  the  3rd  or  4th  April  las 

4.  What  is  its  general  description  ? — Rocky  and  mountainous  along  the  sea  coast. 

5.  Is  it  chiefly  m tillage’?— Yes,  all  that  can  be  tilled,  that  is,  between  the  rocks;  it  ^ 

generally  tilled,  with  the  exception  of  a trifle  left  for  the  cattle.  . 3 

6.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  holdings  ? The  rent  is  £5,  and  sometimes  £7,  ana 

sometimes  £10 ; but  in  general,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  £5  is  the  general  sum. 
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- j)0  y0U  know  what  quantity  of  land  they  hold  ? — It  is  by  bulk  they  hold  it,  not  by  the  lOcfi  August,  1844. 
acre  in  consequence  of  the  rocky  state  of  the  country.  * 

s!  Is  it  principally  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ’—Each  person  has  his  own  part  t h Sr 
to  himself,  but  divided  here  and  there.  He  may  have  a field  hero,  and  another  a quarter  of  ev'  0 n ra  y‘ 
a mile  off,  aud  two  or  three  may  be  convenient  to  each  other.  They  change  their  divisions 
every  second  or  third  year.  The  land  was  divided  afresh  last  March,  so  that  the  land  they 
have”  this  year  they  had  not  last  year. 

9.  Is  that  the  usual  custom  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  for  a long  time. 

10.  Do  they  hold  in  general  by  lease? — There  is  not  a lease  in  the  entire  district,  with 
the  exception  of  one  person  who  has  got  a lease,  upon  which  he  built  a house.  There  is  no 
lease  to  my  knowledge  in  the  entire  district. 

11.  Have  the  landlords  made  any  attempt  to  divide  or  stripe  the  land,  to  give  each  man 
his  separate  holding? — Yes.  At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  poor  laws,  some  were 
under  £5 ; the  lands  were  divided  then,  and  some  taken  from  one  and  given  to  another,  in 
order  to  make  the  majority  pay  £5  rent,  to  make  them  subject  to  the  payment  of  the  poor 
rate  : such  is  the  general  opinion,  that  that  was  the  object. 

12.  At  the  time  they  so  divided,  did  they  give  every  man  the  entire  of  his  own  portion  ? — 

Not  successively,  but  a garden  here,  and  a garden  there.  The  land  is  difficult  to  divide ; 
there  may  be  a garden  and  a great  deal  of  bad  land  attached  to  it.  I might  have  a good 
field  like  this  table,  surrounded  by  bad  land ; then  this  table  was  divided,  and  part  given  to 
me  and  part  to  another  : but  in  striping,  they  made  no  such  division  at  all. 

13.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  in  the  district? — Some- 
times it  is  immediately  demanded,  but  in  general  they  get  a pretty  long  time  for  it.  The 
25th  of  August  is  the  time  they  generally  pay  the  May  rent.  The  November  rent  is  paid 
after  Christmas,  up  to  the  25th  of  March. 

14.  What  means  have  they  generally  of  making  up  the  rent  ? — Potatoes  and  oats,  and  sea- 
weed; when  their  own  potatoes  are  sold,  whenever  a storm  comes,  they  apply  the  sea-weed 
to  their  own  use,  if  on  the  shore.  The  people  from  the  inland  portion  of  the  country  bring 
their  carts  and  buy  the  sea-weed,  and  carry  it  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  country,  and  get 
some  price  for  it.  In  the  western  pai*ts  of  the  parish,  where  the}’'  are  poorer  than  in  the 
other  parts,  they  sell  the  turf,  and  send  it  by  boats  into  the  towns  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

After  selling  the  turf,  they  pay  a cart  for  drawing  it  to  the  shore ; they  lose  2s.  6 d.  a day 
by  the  use  of  the  cart,  and  after  their  whole  trouble  of  bringing  ic  into  the  county  of  Gal- 
way or  Clare,  they  only  make  3s.  or  4s.  among  three  or  four  of  them  who  have  a share  of 
the  boat. 

15.  Can  any  other  employment  be  obtained  by  the  people  ? — No.  They  were,  till  lately, 
employed  by  the  agent,  who  never  paid  them  a day’s  wages  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other.  Their  cars  must  come  every  day  he  thought  fit,  and  sometimes  a hundred  days  in  a 
year,  and  sometimes  more,  given  gratuitously  without  any  allowance  in  the  rent,  or  money 
payment,  or  a breakfast  or  dinner  ; and  if  you  take  in  the  time  of  the  wife  or  son  or  daugh- 
ter, taking  the  breakfast  and  dinner  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  the  horse  and  cart,  it 
would  be  an  immense  loss  of  time  to  the  people.  This  has  been  the  practice  for  ten  or  twenty 
years. 

16.  Does  it  still  continue? — No,  it  has  not  continued  for  the  last  two  years.  There  has 
been  some  cry  out  about  it,  and  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  people  to  work  constantly 
and  gratuitously,  they  have  been  served  with  notices  of  ejectment ; and  I believe  there  will 
be  100  or  200  ejectments  immediately,  if  report  states  true. 

17.  Wras  that  labour  given  to  the  agent  or  to  the  landlord? — To  the  agent,  but  I am 
satisfied  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  landlord. 

18.  What  was  the  work? — Setting  potatoes  and  sowing  oats,  and  work  about  the  house, 
building  walls  and  fetching  stones. 

19.  Was  any  part  of  it  expended  in  making  roads  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ? — No, 
there  are  no  roads,  except  one  made  by  the  Board  of  Works,  five  years  since,  which  runs 
through  the  country.  If  they  did  not  give  this  work,  their  cattle  were  driven  to  the  pound, 
and  the  driver  got  2s.  6d.  for  it. 

20.  Had  they  always  to  pay  their  rent  in  cash  ? — Yes. 

21.  Might  it  not  be  a portion  of  the  agreement  that  they  were  to  give  duty  work  as  well 
as  cash  payment  ? — I cannot  think  that  any  person  could  make  an  agreement  to  give  such 
extensive  work  to  a landlord  or  agent — no  person  with  his  eyes  open.  There  is  no  lease  here. 

How  do  you  know  that  the  landlord  was  aware  of  this  ? — 1 remonstrated  by  letter 
with  him  to  no  effect. 

23.  Did  you  receive  any  reply  ? — Yes,  but  he  thought  fit  to  discontinue  the  correspon- 
dence ; and  I have  seen  a letter  of  his  to  another  person,  who  thought  proper  respectfully  to 
remonstrate  with  him  upon  the  slavery  of  the  people,  and  he  returned  that  person’s  letter 
ft  is  a most  melancholy  case. 

‘ 4.  Are  there  any  other  facts  you  wish  to  state  which  have  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — 
res,  and  many  that  I do  not  recollect,  but  worse  than  impounding  their  cattle  and  canting 
• «a.with°ut  notice.  The  Sunday  was  the  auction  day  in  the  country  when  I first  went  to 
'lT~  i Ilava  crow(f  and  asked  the  cause,  and  told  them  that  any  auction  on  that  day  was 
jdegal,  and  I told  them  to  go  home.  Their  cattle  have  been  driven  fourteen  and  sixteen  miles 
f ^or  ^ea,T>  ^ sent  into  a convenient  pound  the  owners  would  have  an  opportunity  of 

ceding  them  morning  and  evening.  The  Moycullen  pound  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  from 
^ t a,1<f  that  is  the  pound  to  which  some  of  them  are  driven. 

*>•  Is  that  practice  still  continued  ?— Yes,  it  is ; the  very  last  driving  it  was  still  conti- 
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10<£  August,  1844.  nued,  and  they  have  no  redress.  The  people  are  so  timid,  they  are  afraid  of  be'  o-  ■ 

and  banished  out  of  the  lands  if  they  make  any  resistance  at  all.  n°  eJected 

26.  Has  the  exaction  of  this  duty  work  been  entirely  given  up  for  the  last  tw 

Not  entirely  for  the  two  years,  but  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  except  one 
advised  them  to  give  him,  to  soften  him  down,  at  the  planting  of  potatoes/  ^ taat  * 

27.  When  were  the  last  ejectments  served  ? — They  have  been  served  for  the  1 a 

years,  but  more  particularly  this  year,  upon  a good  many.  1151  t°ree 

28.  Were  they  served  indiscriminately  ? — No,  but  upon  many  of  them.  The  r 

refused  to  be  taken,  and  they  Avere  placed  in  the  bank  by  the  clergyman.  The  ret 
not  be  received  by  the  agent,  in  consequence  of  the  ejectments,  I sunnose  TW  S , 
in  the  bank  for  safety.  ' 7 Placed 

29.  Are  there  any  arrears  of  rent?— Very  few,  except  the  running  gale  everywhere 

30.  Is  there  a large  population  in  this  district  ? — Yes,  the  population  is  laree  J 8' 

31.  Is  it  to  increase  the  holdings  the  ejectments  have  been  served? Legal  nrocepd 

were  taken  against  the  agent  by  one  of  the  tenants,  and  he  got  a decree  against  the  a*/? 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  and  other  persons  who  had  taken  his  part,  having  contributed! 
support  the  law  for  the  poor  man,  he  has  served  on  every  one  a notice  of  ejectment  t0 

32.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  the  legal  proceedings  taken  ? — Yes : the  man  had  lands 

and  the  lands  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  lost  the  benefit  of  the  crop ; and  there  were  oth  ’ 
cases  I am  not  connected  with.  He  got  decrees,  and  hence  came  the  ire  of  the  landlord  on 
them  ; and  that  very  man  is  here  to-day.  a 

33.  How  do  they  generally  pay  their  rent  ?— In  cash,  principally,  I believe  it  is  I am 

not  aware  of  their  paying  by  bills.  ‘ m 

34.  How  is  the  rent  generally  recovered  when  duo?— The  rents  are  all  paid  very  regularly 

35.  When  any  rent  is  in  arrear.  Avhat  means  are  taken  to  recover  it  ?_! -Pounding  ° " 

36.  Arc  you  aware  of  any  excessive  charges  made  by  the  drivers? Yes  ; I think  there 

were  scA-en  or  eight  cows  in  one  village,  and  each  party  Avas  obliged  to  pay  2s.  6d. 

37.  Did  they  belong  to  several  people?— Yes:  and  there  is  not  a time  tlicv  drive  that 
they  do  not  get  their  2s.  6d.  fee.  If  they  refused  to  work,  they  drove  their  cattle  and  the 
driver  got  his  2s.  6d.  fee. 

38.  Do  they  ever  pay  the  driver  to  avoid  getting  their  cattle  driven  ?— They  will  try  to 

soften  them  down,  and  often  give  them  drink.  J 

39.  Do  you  know  the  fee  of  the  pound-keeper  ?— There  are  two  parochial  pounds  • but 
the  one  is  sixteen  miles  off,  and  he  generally  made  use  of  that. 

. 40‘  Do  y°u  know  how  the  drivers  are  paid?— I do  not  know  Avhat  the  landlord  or  agent 
gives  him ; but  he  lias  a small  spot  of  land,  and  depends  almost  entirely  upon  these  2s°6d. 
lees.  After  the  driving  of  land  is  over,  there  are  three  or  four  (and  there  may  be  six) 
drivers  sometimes,  and  each  of  those  must  have  a portion  of  those  fees,  and  they  must  be 
very  numerous  to  be  able  to  support  so  many  persons. 

Ha.ve.  y°u  any  suggestions  for  the  removal  of  these  evils  you  Avould  Avisli  to  lay  before 
he  commissioners  ? — If  it  be  illegal  that  these  poor  people  should  have  their  cattle  sentsix- 
een  miles  to  the  pound,  that  is  one  evil,  and  it  would  be  a comfort  to  the  poor  people  if  that 
could  be  remedied  ; and  as  to  the  setting  their  lands  high,  that  is  a matter  I never  did  and 
never  will  interfere  with.  I only  speak  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  poor  people  labour, 
ey  had  their  time  to  themselves,  they  Avould  not  be  obliged  to  be  buying  every  year  as 
ey  ave  been.  Potatoes  are  set  every  year  in  this  way  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres,  mid  they  used  to  be  given  out  at  the  highest  market  price  every  summer  ; whereas, 
i ey  iad  the  tune  they  spent  tilling  these  for  the  agent  tilling  for  themselves,  it  would  be 
imPqaS3~  ® “Jat  5hey  should  be  buying  them.  They  are  half  of  them  without  shoes  to  their  feet. 

. H here  do  they  generally  buy  the  potatoes  ? — They  come  to  Galway  to  buy  them, 
^here  may  be  two  or  three  of  them  that  have  a few  to  sell. 

■ri  i f name  the  estate  and  the  agent  you  have  been  speaking  of? — Mr. 

±wake,  ot  Gortnamona,  is  the  landlord,  and  James  Blake,  of  Tully,  is  the  agent. 

. Have  you  heard  any  similar  complaint  from  the  tenants  of  neighbouring  estates  ?— 
s an  instance  of  the  oppression  of  the  agent,  or  landlord  himself,  I would  mention  that  my. 
parishioners  quarried  limestone  in  the  island  of  Arran,  and  brought  it  nine  miles  across  the 
seato  build  a chapel  upon  the  estate.  The  agent  told  the  tenants  to  accompany  me ; but 
wnen  the  limestone  was  burnt  by  turf,  paid  for  by  the  tenants,  the  agent  seized  the  lime, 
ana  converted  it  to  his  own  use.  I applied  to  him  merely  for  the  value  of  this,  to  enable  me 
proceed  with  the  work ; but  he  did  not  condescend  to  answer  my  letter. 
v>  7 • i UI°?S,  tle  iandl°rd  reside  upon  the  estate? — No,  he  does  not.  They  wrote  to  Mr, 
Patrick  Blake  to  interfere,  and  he  would  not. 

46.  Docs  he  visit  these  estates  ? — Yes,  he  does,  every  year.  They  threatened  an  action 
agains  m for  this.  They  first  wrote  a letter  requesting  his  interference.  They  did  not 

like  to  go  to  law,  and  let  the  matter  drop.  • 

,,  ‘ \ .9n  occasion  of  his  visits,  did  the  tenants  complain  of  the  duty  work  to  him  ?— Yes, 

,•  * aa  . taey  are  now  making  application  for  remuneration  for  their  services  and  their 

ume,  and  their  answer  is  not  a very  agreeable  one.  They  are  now  saying  they  will  take 
^ as66  him  for  their  labour  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

lo  a !rere  any  resident  proprietors  in  the  parish  ?— Not  one.  „ . 

*y.  Are  there  any  magistrates  resident  there  ?_The  agent  is  resident.  He  lives  in  Gat- 
R°cs  back  occasionally  to  his  own  house,  where  he  receives  the  rent,  k® 
ior  the  last  twelve  months  he  came  to  live  in  Galway. 

*"*"v'*  * - - „ . {The  witness  withdrew.']  . ; * - 
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Edmund  Lambert  Hunt,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Gort ; I have  my  office  there,  and  I live  there  very  much  now. 

9*  what  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  agent  in  several  counties,  Clare,  Galway,  Cork, 
gli"0  and  Westmeath ; principally  in  Galway;  and  I am  a magistrate  of  the  county  of 

jM^ave  you  read  the  statement  made  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Michael  Leenane,  rela- 
tive* to  circumstances  which  occurred  when  you  were  the  agent  of  Mr.  Gregory  ? — I have 
read  it ; but  being  at  such  a remote  period,  I cannot  call  to  my  recollection  exactly  the  case 
referred  to.  During  the  time  of  my  being  agent  on  that  property,  I had  received  informa- 
tion more  than  once  of  the  bailiff  having  taken  bribes,  which,  I may  say,  I have  heard  of 
every  bailiff,  on  every  estate;  but,  on  investigation,  could  never  find  out  that  such  was  the 
case.  Michael  Leenane  held  a farm  in  common  with  a number  of  other  tenants,  who  be- 
came defaulters  to  a large  amount,  when  they  were  all  ejected,  and  possession  taken  by  the 
sheriff.  That  is  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me  now. 

4.  Were  there  at  that  time  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy  ? — Several. 

5.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  of  the  circumstances  stated  by  Leenane,  and  of  any  appli- 
cation made  to  you  to  sell  the  cattle  you  had  impounded,  which  you  refused  to  do  ? — I do  not. 
I do  not  say  he  never  did ; because,  with  the  thousands  of  tenants  I see  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  who  may  come  into  the  office,  I may  say  something  of  that  sort,  which  I do  not  keep 
in  my  recollection  ; but  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  it  was  done  to  enrich  the  pound  keeper. 
This  bailiff  generally  was  a very  great  drunkard, — that  I do  not  deny  : but  upon  all  the 
charges  I had  ever  brought  against  him,  in  any  way,  he  has  solemnly  declared  he  never  took, 
Romany  tenant,  any  thing  but  the  Is.  to  pay  the  driver. 

6.  Do  you  hold  any  agencies  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  town  ? — Yes,  and  in 
this  town  under  Erasmus  Smith's  board. 

7.  Through  this  district,  do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving,  or 
otherwise  ? — I think  there  is  an  improvement,  but  not  in  the  ratio  one  would  expect ; it  is 
very  trifling. 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district,  and  what  ha3 
been  their  effect  ? — I should  think  it  not  nearer  than  Ballinasloc.  I am  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  any  of  them.  I think  there  is  one  in  Loughrea ; but  I know  nothing  of  it.  About 
Ballinrobe  it  has  done  good,  I believe. 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  still  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

10.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  system  upon  the  tenantry  ? — I think  most  ruinous. 

11.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  divide? — No,  I do  not  think  there  is. 
Where  it  is  shown  to  them  that  it  is  for  their  own.  advantage,  as  well  as  for  the  landlord, 
they  are  inclined  to  do  so. 

12.  Have  you  met  with  any  instances  of  their  having  done  so  where  they  had  leases  ? — 
I cannot  immediately  recollect  any  instance  of  their  having  given  up  their  lease  to  do  so,  for 
they  are  generally  the  poorest  people  who  are  taken  in  in  that  way,  and  in  so  giving  the 
land  it  was  in  order  that  some  good  ones  might  make  the  others  pay. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valu- 
ation ? — By  proposal. 

14.  Is  it  the  custom'  to  take  the  highest  offer  ? — No,  I should  say  not ; reference  is 
always  liacl  to  character  and  to  solvency. 

15.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Always,  unless  there  is  some 
reason  for  not  wishing  to  continue  him. 

16.  What,  generally,  are  the  reasons  for  not  wishing  to  continue  the  occupying  tenant?— 
Being  a bad  tenant,  and  not  paying  his  rent  regularly,  are  the  chief  reasons. 

17.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  upon  the  property  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools? — ■ 
The  greater  part  of  the  school  property  is  building  plots  about  the  town.  Then  there  are 
out  towards  Oranmore,  along  the  road  on  each  side,  large  tracts  held  by  four  or  five  wealthy 
gentlemen ; they  have  been  in  the  occupancy  before  I came  here,  and  still  continue,  but 
their  leases  will  soon  ruu  out.  There  aro  trustees  of  the  property  under  the  charter,  and 
they  have  the  power  of  leasing  for  twenty-ono  years  in  the  country,  and  forty-one  years  for 
building  leases,  renewable  every  seven  years,  in  the  borough. 

18.  On  the  expiration  of  a lease,  what  is  the  proceeding  ? — According  to  the  charter,  it 
must  be  advertised  in  the  Gazette,  and  proposals  sent  through  me  to  the  board.  Then  the 

iQ^  rec'^e  011  proposals  that  they  will  receive. 

19.  In  that  case,  is  a preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant? — Always.  I never  knew 
an  instance  of  an  occupying  tenant  not  being  re-appointed,  that  is,  if  he  bids  as  high  as  another. 

20.  Are  the  board,  by  their  charter,  to  take  the  highest  offer  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they 
are-  I cannot  state  that.  I believe  for  ages  the  society  has  never  turned  out  an  occupying 
tenant,  but  the  leases  will  be  soon  run  out,  aud  I do  not  know  what  they  will  do.  They  are 
wtthe  same  persons  now  who  were  in  then.  I have  heard  that  they  can  only  take  the 
c arter,  and  go  by  it,  and  if  so,  it  will  be  a very  great  injury  to  those  who  have  laid  out 

ge  sums  in  building  family  mansions,  and  forming  demesnes. 

• Have  they  any  power  of  giving  any  remuneration  for  improvements,  or  assisting  in 
nnproyements  ? — I am  afraid  they  have  not.  I.  tried  to  get  a subscription  from  them  for 
^closing  the  square  here,  which  has  been  made  since  they  said  they  had  laid  a case  before 
of  the  board,  and  they  bad  no  power  to  do  it.  I also  wanted  to  get  a large 
_ oscription  to  .make  a road  from  Oranmore  to  the  sea  side : there  again  they  said  they  had 
every  inquiry,  and  bad  no  power  to  do  it,  I thought  that  every  landlord  could  give 

^y  to  benefit  his  estate. 


10th  Avgust,  1844. 
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23.  There  is  no  fine  paid  upon  the  college  leases,  but  an  increased  rent  ? Yp 

end  of  the  ieasc  they  receive  proposals.  * s > and  at  the 

Suppose  a tenant  under  Erasmus  Smith’s  board  should  have  under-lct  V1  t • 
in  reference  to  the  under-tenants? — The  immediate  tenant  is  the  only  pers'S  ^ 

t is  the 


The  immediate  tenanH; ” ** 


24. 
course 

know  any  thing  of;  we  know  nothing  of  the  under-tenants, 
person  who  has  the  preference  if  any  one. 

25.  Is  there  any  power  on  the  part  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  board  to  restrain  frnm  „ i . 

ting,  or  is  there  any  clause  to  that  effect  ?— I cannot  say  ; but  if  there  is  such  a „ . ct' 

not  enforced.  I set,  within  this  last  year,  a plot  in  this  town,  upon  which  a 

twenty  good  substantial  houses,  and  set  them  all.  1 a raau  has  buJ‘ 

26.  But  as  to  farms,  is  there  any  clause  in  the  leases,  or  arc  any  means  til,-™  „ 

subletting  ?— I never  saw  any  of  those  leases  ; they  are  all  old  leases  and  the  laiT*™! 
keeps  them.  5 7 a=ont 

27.  Have  you  ever  found  it  necessary  to  take  any  steps  to  prevent  subletting 
propci’ty  ? — Never. 


on  that 

28.  In  fact,  has  the  agent  any  thing  to  do  with  the  tenants  upon  that  property  ewvmf 
eceivc  the  rent  ?— 1 think  the  agent  has  every  thing  to  do.  None  of  the  board  ever 

of  the  property  ; the  agent  is  the  only  person  who  sees  or  is  in  communication  with  t}i 
tenants.  But  after  all,  1 have  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  the  rents,  for  they  all  conridor 
they  have  such  a good  interest  that  they  pay  me  their  November  rent  before  the  IstoOfcv 
and  the  May  rent  before  the  1st  of  November.  There  are  not  more  than  four  or  five  lam 
holders  out  of  the  town,  and  they  are  all  wealthy  people.  0 

29.  What  duties  do  the  agents  in  general  perform,  in  the  district  with  which  von  ace 
acquainted?—  fhey  nro  very  various  on  different  estates.  X am  at  this  moment,  on 'the  late 
Ueneral  layior’s  estate,  building  school-houses,  aud  I am  repairing  roads.  I consider  it  mv 
duty,  whether  the  landlord  resides  or  not,  to  be  constantly  visiting  tile  estate  and  recoci 
mending  every  thing  in  my  power,  and  doing  it,  if  he  ednsents  to  it,  for  the  benefit  of  tie 
estate. 

30.  Is  that  the  course  in  general  pursued  by  the  agents  in  the  district  ?— I should  tale 

that  view  of  what  I conceive  to  bo  the  duties  of  an  agent,  but  whether  another  a (rent  docs 
it,  I cannot  say.  I consider  the  agent's  duties  not  to  bo  at  all  that  of  merely  receivit" 
the  rent,  for  Ins  own  benefit  lie  should  look  after  the  tenants.  0 

31.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in 

respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  which  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  com- 
missumors  ?— One  suggestion  is,  that  each  tenant  should  have  his  own  farm  allocated  to  him- 
self, and  not  hold  in  common.  Another  suggestion  I would  mention  is,  that  where  there  is 
a permanent  lasting  improvement  made  by  the  tenant,  that  if  the  landlord  sees  it  is  for  his 
own  advantage  to  turn  out  the  tenant  afterwards,  and  put  his  land  into  his  demesne,  or 
to  any  other  purpose,  he  should  be  obliged  to  make  some  compensation ; whether  bv  a jury, 
or  how  to  bo  determined,  I have  never  considered,  but  something  of  the  kind  is  very  much 
wanted.  ° J 

32-  Have  you  considered  whether  you  would  require  any  notice  to  be  given  to  the  land- 
lord before  the  commencement  of  the  improvements,  or  any  assent  to  them  on  liis  part?— I 
should  thmlc  not,  because  I would  not  be  inclined  to  give  a tenant  so  great  a compensation  as 
would  encourage  him  to  run  any  groat  risk.  I would  give  him  one-third  of  the  improve- 
ments made,  and  let  the  landlord  derive  the  benefit  of  two-thirds ; for  when  tenants  arc 
making  improvements,  they  do  not  stop  any  of  them  to  think  whether  they  are  going  to 
improvo  the  property  generally. 

[ The  u'itness  withdrew."] 

James  Blake,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Tully,  in  tliis  county. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  ?— Yes,  and  a land  a<rent- 

3.  ' Arc  you  land  agent  to  Mr.  Patrick  Blake  ?— Yes,  at  Spiddlc.  Part  of  Spiddlc  is  his 

property.  1 

__  [ ^le  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  O’ Grad//  teas  read  to  the  wiVnws.] 

■ri  r-  i°U  i Ve  “ear(b  the  statement  made  about  work  being  done  for  the  agc*t  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Blake  by  the  people,  without  their  receiving  any  remuneration — what  do  yofi  say  to  it;  is 
it  true,  or  do  you  wish  to  give  any  explanation  ?— Mr.  Blake,  the  landlord’s  father,  lias  been 
dead  twenty-five  years,  and  at  his  death  I was  the  agent,  and  before  he  died  I had  the  setting 
ot  the  whole  of  the  lands.  Labour  is  very  difficult  to  be  got  in  that  country,  and  I collected 
tnc  tenants  together  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  promised  to  them  6c/.  a day  for  any 
work  I might  require  myself.  Their  answer  to  that  was,  that  they  would  not  agree  to  come 
’’  °f  t°i*  aay  wa§cs:  indeed,  but  that  they  would  sow  my  oats  and  potatoes,  and  any 
httle  work  I had  about  my  house,  without  any  charge  whatever. 

5.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  it  is  true  that  they  gave  work  ?— Yes ; but  not  by  force, 

iiiey  continued  then  coming  to  sow  some  potatoes  and  oats  every  year  from  that  up  to  tv> 
years  ago.  ■ 1 J J 

6.  Do  we  understand  yon  to  say  that  it  is  true  that  tliev  have  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
until  the  last  two  years,  given  you  gratuitous  labour  ?— Yes,  they  have.  It  might  be  three 

days  m a year,  sowing  potatoes  and  cutting  oats. 

» 'uor  w da3’s  in  a year  do  yon  consider,  upon  your  oath,  that  they  have  g,reB 
our?  They  have  given,  at  the'  very  utmost,  five  or  six  days, 
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8.  Were  there  any  of  them  that  worked  with' you  constantly  without  payment? No, 

never.  I never  had  any  such  thing  at  all.  A good  number  of  them  never  came  to  me  at 
all.  They  lived  at  a distance  from  me.  There  were  the  people  at  Park  village  that  never 
came  to  me  at  all. 

9.  Was  this  conversation  about  their  working  with  you,  when  vou  proposed  that  they 
should  work  for  you  at  Gd.  a day,  at  the  time  of  setting  the  land  ?— Yes,  at  that  very  time 

10.  Did  they  hold  by  lease  or  at  will  ?— They  always  have  been,  and  are  at  this  moment, 
tenants-at-will. 

1 1.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  about  the  labour  ?_I  am  not  aware  of  any  thino-  more. 
They  never  objected  to. the  labour,  and  never  grumbled  till  this  clergyman  put  them  up  to 
it— till  this  repeal  question  was  set  afloat.  With  respect  to  the  pound,  there  is  only  part  of 
it  which  is  true.  It  is  fourteen  miles  ; but  there  is  no  other  pound  nearer  whatever  to  which 
we  could  by  law  send  them. 

12.  With  reference  to  the  payment  of  the  driver,  have  you  any  statement  to  make  ?— The 
drivers,  whether  there  were  many  or  few,  got  2s.  Gd.  with  every  head  of  cattle  they  had  to 
put  into  the  Moycullen  pound. 

13.  What  is  it  regulates  the  payment  to  them?— That  is  the  common  allowance,  for  I 
consulted  Mr.  Blake  before  I did  any  thing  of  this  kind,  and  that  was  the  common  sum’ given 
to  drivers  in  the  district.  It  was  him  that  desired  me  to  see  that  they  -were  paid.  First, 
they  had  a bargain  with  the  people  themselves,  and  they  did  not  mind  it ; but  the  moment 
they  were  forced  to  pay,  they  paid  attention  to  it. 

14.  Did  Mr.  Blake  pay  any  salai*y  to  the  driver? — No,  none. 

.15*  Then  they  were  wholly  paid  by  fees  by  the  poor  people  ?— Yes,  that  is  all.  Now,  I 
wish  to  explain  about  what  was  the  cause  of  this,  for  there  is  a great  portion  of  the  very 
worst  and  the  poorest  of  these  tenants  brought  by  the  clergyman.  When  this  repeal  ques- 
tion took  place,  the  people  became  repealers.  1 have  heard  that  the  priests  had  enforced 
into  their  minds  that  upon  their  becoming  repealers  the  rent  would  be  considerably  reduced. 
They  refused  paying  the  rent ; but  tendered  a part,  or  said  they  had  a part  in  their  pocket, 
what  they  called  the  old  rent — the  rent  paid  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  I refused  it,  and  then 
drove.  The  rent  had  been  increased  ten  years.  We  took  off  one-fourth,  and  after  that  put 
on  one-fourth  again.  It  was  not  increasing  it.  If  you  take  one-fourth  of  £8,  that  leaves 
£6 ; but  if  you  take  one-fourth  of  £6  that  does  not  make  it  up  to  the  same  sum.  I refused 
the  rent  which  they  offered,  and.  then  drove.  The  tenants  came  two  days  afterwards,  having 
their  fees  to  pay,  and  paid  their  proper  rent.  The  cattle  were  impounded  at  this  time.  ' 

16.  You  have  said  that  the  priest  put  it  into  their  minds  that  the  rent  would  be  abated,  if 
they  became  repealers— what  ground  have  you  for  making  that  statement  ?— The  ground  I 
have  is  this,  that  they  are  positive,  at  this  moment,  that  if  the  repeal  of  the  union  took  place, 
the  rent  would  be  reduced  one-half — so  they  told  me.  They  are  as  positive  of  that  as  that 
you  arc  sitting  there. 

17.  How  does  that  prove  that  the  priest  put  it  into  their  heads  ? — He  was  constantly 
saying  so  from  the  altar. 

18.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was  constantly  making  that  statement? — Yes;  Mr.  Morris, 
It  “anls*:ra*e>  was  if1  the  chapel,  and  heard  him  say  it.  He  is  a magistrate  for  this  county. 
Mr.  Morns  heard  him  say  he  would  have  the  rent  reduced,  particularly  Mr.  Blake’s  rent, 
one-fourth. 

19.  With  respect  to  the  canting,  without  notice,  havo  you  any  statement  to  make  ? — I 
always  serve  a printed  notice.  We  are  bound  to  have  them  fourteen  days  seized,  and  eight 
days  notice  of  sale. 

20.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  a sale  took  place  without  that  being  done  ? — 
nm ; and  I never  heard  of  cattle  being  canted  on  a Sunday  till  to-day.  I have  known  them 
to  brmg  sheep  to  the  chapel  on  the  Sunday,  to  get  owners  for  them.” 

,,  . . ^ possible  for  them  to  have  been  canted  on  a Sunday  without  your  knowing  it? — 
•No,  it  is  not  possible,  I conceive.  # 

th  V*  ^lcre  ^een  .any  considerable  number  of  notices  to  quit,  and  ejectments  served  upon 
em . —Yes,  fifty  notices,  and  the  reason  is,  that  the  rent  has  been  refused,  and  the  reason 
o serving  them  with  ejectments  is  what  I am  about  to  state.  There  are  three  villages  where 
e an<~  are  p°t  divided,  they  are  all  in  common ; we  want  them  all  to  be  divided,  and  each 
man  to  hav-e  his  land  to  himself.  These  men  have  refused  to  do  that,  and  they  are  washing 
is  t>>C  away  sea-weed,  for  it  is  principally  for  the  sea-weed  they  are  paying.  There 
is  t Vl  a°e  barton  Keel,  with  twenty-six  acres  of  tillage.  The  north  side  of  the  road 
ao  suf  veyed ; there  are  nine  acres  there,  that  would  bo  thirty-five,  and  there  are  ten  ten- 
that  ren*’  ^ there  are  twelve  tenants  that  have  subdivided  it.  They  have  besides 

land,  300  acres  of  mountain  annexed  to  the  three  villages,  much  about  that  size,  where 
ey  send  their  cattle,  not  fenced  in,  and  have  turbary  also. 

I ™ any  of  the  tenants  upon  Mr.  Patrick  Blake’s  estate  been  ejected  ? — We  had 
^ejected,  only  one,  and  that  man  had  not  paid  his  rent  nor  any  thing  else ; he  was  a trouble- 
to  e,c^arac*er>  and  we  wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.  What  we  want  by  the  notice  to  quit,  is 
wald  ’ 6 *e.nan*B  *°  consent  to  divide  the  land;  they  are  committing  a powerful  deal  of 
„.e  P*  cottmg  the  sea-weed  and  giving  it  away  to  their  friends, 
fow  tV  1 1 resPec*;  *°  the  lime  brought  from  Arran,  do  you  wish  to  say  any  thing  ? — Be- 
0f  , ls  cJergyman  came  there,  Mr.  Carvan  was  there ; him  and  I agreed  to  build  the  walls 
and  u • 6 ’ *"°.r  ^hich  I paid  £24  out  of  my  pocket.  He  died,  and  this  gentleman  came  in, 
latinti 6 P^P^iately  found  some  flaw  in  the  walls,  and  he  would  not  go  on.  I made  a calcu- 
oivvhat  the  chapel  would  cost  altogether,  I think  it  was  £250.  I told  him  the  Tully 
Fart  II.  ° 4 a. 


10f/i  August,  1844. 
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people  and  I would  pay  our  shave,  and  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  parish,  I had  no  con 
trol  over;  he  would  recollect  that  that  part  of  the  parish  would  have  11s.  to  pay,  as  they  e&v 
no  labour ; and  the  Tally  people  would  have  to  pay  6s.  from  each  house,  and  that  would 
have  finished  the  chapel.  That  two  or  three  persons  from  each  village  should  form  them 
selves  into  a committee*  and  the  money  lodged  in  the  banks,  and  the  receipts  read  every  Sun' 
day  to  the  people,  to  show  them  how  the  money  was  expended ; from  that  Mr.  O’Gradv 
broke,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  A very  little  would  finish  the  walls.  As  to 
the  lime  that  was  brought  over,  that  was  before  he  gave  up.  I always  thought  he  would 
finish  the  chapel.  I have  plenty  of  lime  to  finish  it  to-morrow.  The  country  people  brought 
the  limestone  out  of  Arrau.  I paid  the  lime  burner.  That  chapel  was  stopped,  and  a 
chapel  built  by  him  elsewhere,  four  or  five  miles  from  where  this  is,  but  I paid  £24  out  of 
my  pocket  for  work  upon  the  chapel  that  was  left  unfinished,  and  never  paid  one  single  frac- 
tion for  it.  Mr.  Patrick  Blake  desired  me  to  get  a chapel  built,  and  the  chapel  would  have 
been  finished,  if  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  had  lived  who  was  there  at  the  time.  The 
lime  was  burnt  on  my  own  land  at  my  own  place ; the  walls  are  very  nearly  finished,  and  I 
intended  to  have  finished  them.  Mr.  O’Grady  never  asked  me  for  the  value  of  the  lime 
but  he  sent  to  me  for  a subscription  after  I paid  the  £24. 

25.  What  is  the  district  with  whieli  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  district  with  which  I am 
connected  is  very  extensive — a great  portion  of  it  consists  of  bog  and  mountain,  and  affords 
great  opportunities  for  improvement,  as  the  bog  is  in  general  shallow,  and  can  be  drained  at 
a trifling  expense,  as  there  is  almost  every  where  in  it  a fall  for  carrying  off  the  surplus  wa- 
ter, with  an  abundance  of  sand  and  gravel.  There  is  no  limestone  on  the  spot,  hut  it  can 
easily  be  procured  from  the  islands  of  Arran,  which  are  only  ten  miles  distant;  and  the  boats 
from  this  district  arc  constantly  going  there  with  turf.  Where  lime  has  been  used,  the 
results  have  been  most  satisfactory,  but  very  few  of  the  peasantry  have  yet  been  induced  to 
try  it,  sea-weed  (of  which  there  is  an  abundant  supply)  being  almost  the  only  manure 
used.  A great  portion  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  cutting  sea-wced  and  turf,  which  they 
carry  for  sale  to  Glare  and  Galway ; the  land  which  they  hold  is  thus  very  imperfectly  tilled, 
and  those  who  have  only  a small  portion  of  land  seldom  have  a sufficiency  of  potatoes  for 
the  consumption  of  their  families,  and  for  seed  for  the  next  season.  Were  the  weed  which 
they  sell  put  out  upon  their  land,  they  would  have  abundance  of  potatoes  and  oats,  not  only 
for  their  own  consumption,  but  for  sale. 

26.  Are  there  any  grazing  farms? — Very  little  of  the  land  has  been  laid  down  in  grass; 
their  dependence  for  grazing  being  chiefly  on  the  mountain,  of  which  there  is  a vast  extent, 
and  which  they  hold  in  common. 

27.  To  what  are  they  appropriated? — The  principal  stock  is  sheep ; they  rear  also  a great 
many  pigs. 

28.  Are  there  many  forms  held  in  common  ? — The  great  portion  of  the  tenants  have 
their  tillage  land  divided ; but  the  mountain  land  is  held  in  common. 

29.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal,  by  private  contract,  by  valuation,  or 
otherwise  ? — The  rent  is  fixed  by  proposal,  and  at  a gross  sum,  and  the  persons  employed 
as  valuators  are  the  occupiers  of  land. 

30.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — The  rent  is  not 
demanded  until  five  or  six  months  after  it  is  due,  when  it  is  paid  in  cash. 

31.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — The  only  mode 
of  recovering  rent  is  by  distress : there  are  very  few  arrears  of  rent. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor  ; or  are  there  many  middlemen 
in  the  district  ? — The  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  as  tenants  from  year 
to  year ; but  where  they  have  made  permanent  improvements,  they  have  never  been  ejected, 
nor  additional  rent  demanded  from  them. 

33.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  to  any  extent? — A great  number  of 
forms  have  been  subdivided  amongst  families,  but  not  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  which 
has  beeji  productive  of  a great  deal  of  misery.  The  population  being  all  occupiers  of  land, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  labourers  to  hire.  When,  the  head  of  a family  dies,  his  widow  and 
children  are  always  left  in  possession  of  tho  farm. 

34.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — Where  con-acre  does  exist,  it  is  amongst  the  ten- 
antry, and  the  charge  is  generally  £8  5s.  per  acre. 

35.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — The  county  cess  is  about 
8d.  in  the  pound,  and  poor  rates  4 d.  Besides  sheep,  almost  all  the  tenants  have  one  or  two 
cows  and  a horse.  The  great  bar  to  improvement  is  the  want  of  roads,  and  there  bang  no 
fairs  held  in  the  district,  the  nearest  market  being  Galway,  which  is  sixteen  miles  distant 
The  coast  road,  as  marked  out  by  the  late  Mr.  iSlimmo,  from  Costello  to  Clifden,  would  be 
of  infinite  service,  with  branch  roads  into  the  interior ; and  there  ought  to  be  two  fairs  hel 
at  Tully,  one  in  July,  and  one  in  October.  There  are  about  21,000  acres  completely  shut 
up  for  the  want  ot  roads,  on  which  there  are  only  fourteen  families. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  James  D'Arcy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— I reside  at  a lodge  called  Glen  Erne,  near  Clifden, in  Conneinw^ 

2.  \\ hat  is  your  occupation? — I have  several  occupations  ; 1 collect  the  grand  jury  cess, 
am  high  constable  of  the  barony  of  Ballynahinch,  I am  engaged  in  trade,  and  am  Ian  ag 

3.  Are  you  agent  to  your  brother  ?— Yes ; I have  been  agent  to  him,  and  so  : 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? The  barony  of  Bally 
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5 Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 

eQ'ts.j» .indeed,  it  does.  I think  if  there  ‘were  a good  many  more  roads  made  through  the 

"ountrv  it  would' afford  greater  opportunities  for  improvement;  land  would  be  got  into  cul- 
tivation, and  inhabited,  and  great  facilities  for  conveying  produce. 

(j  Is* the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district? — Itis  not  much. — it  is  stationary ; 
the  tenants  continue  to  hold  in  common  : there  is  not  an  acrcable  rent  there:  there  is  very 
little  doing ; except  by  the  landlords  there  is  nothing.  The  tenants  are  getting  worse  every 
Year  for  the  last  three  or  four  years;  they  are  much  poorer  than  they  were  a few  years  ago. 
V What  means  are  the  landlords  adopting  to  improve  them? — They  are  not  doing  much; 
there  is  nothing  that  I know  of.  Most  of  this  barony  is  under  the  courts,  and  there  are 
an-ents  who  arc  not  resident ; they  come  and  get  what  they  can  and  go  away  again,  and  the 
landlords  are  not  minding  it  much. 

S.  Are  the  farms  hold  chiefly  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Upon  some  estates  they 
are  held  in  common,  and  upon  others  separately. 

9.  Are  you  aware  of  any  circumstances  attending  the  vise  of  the  town  of  Clifdcn  ? — I am 
very  well  acquainted  with  it.  It  was  first  established  by  my  father ; thirty  years  ago  there 
was  only  ono  house  there  : the  chief  improvement  is  owing  to  his  giving  good  encouragement. 
He  o-ave  leases  for  ever  at  low  rents  to  those  who  built  a house,  and  gave  them  money  for 
building,  and  gave  them  slates;  and  the  fisheries  were  very  prosperous  for  a long  time  after 
that,  and  the  people  made  a good  deal  of  money,  and  ran  up  the  houses ; and  it  is  well  situ- 
ated for  trade  as  well.  There  are  600  or  700  tons  of  grain  exported  every  year. 

10.  Is  that  the  principal  place  of  export? — Yes.  I purchase  the  grain  there  myself,  and 
I am  the  chief  person  that  exports  it. 

1 1.  Is  all  the  corn  grown  in  the  district  exported  at  Clifdcn  ? — Yes,  mostly  : somo  is  sent 
to  Westport  from  the  Ballinakill  district.  They  used  to  put  it  into  boats  formerly,  and 
would  up  to  this  time  if  there  were  not  roads.  Every  day  they  are  bringing  more  into 
Clifden,  as  the  roads  are  open  they  are  putting  it  on  cars.  There  is  a great  quantity  of 
waste  uncultivated  land  in  the  district,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres. 

12.  Do  you  find  that  the  opening  the  new  roads  has  given  great  encouragement  to  the 
improvement  of  waste  lands  ? — Yes  ; houses  have  been  built  along  them,  and  the  people  are 
getting  horses  and  carts. 

13.  Are  those  many  thousand  acres  held  by  a great  variety  of  people  ? — No.  Mr.  Martin 
has  a largo  quantity  of  them,  and  my  brother  has,  probably,  12,000  or  15,000  acres  of 
waste  land. 

14.  lias  any  system  of  bringing  them  into  cultivation  been  adopted  ? — No ; the  Waste  Land 
Company  have,  iu  the  south  of  Connemara,  taken  a tract  of  land,  where  they  are  commencing 
to  fence  in  holdings.  They  fence  iu  two  or  three  acres  of  reclaimed  land,  and  give  some 
other  laud  with  them ; they  put  a small  house  upon  them  and  let  them  to  tenants. 

15.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  acres? — No. 

16.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  is  there  much  of  the  district  to  which  you  have 
referred  upon  which  reclamation  would  pay  ? — Yes,  a very  large  portion  of  it ; there  are 
mountains  and  rocky  places  that  could  not  be  reclaimed. 

17.  Are  there  facilities  for  obtaining  lime? — Yes,  in  almost  every  place  ; they  have  lime- 
stone near,  and  turf  to  burn  it : they  want  chiefly  the  introduction  of  capital  into  the  country. 
I have  brought  a specimen  of  a kind  of  coral  sand,  which  lias  a large  proportion  of  lime  in 
it — [ Producing  the  same .] 

18.  Is  that  abundant  ? — Yes,  in  places. 

19.  Have  you  known  it  much  used  ? — Yes,  latterly  it  has  been.  I have  tried  it  myself 
and  found  it  a splendid  manure  on  bog  land  ; and  mixing  it  with  bog  land,  it  is  an  excellent 
manure. 

20.  Is  it  found  on  the  shore  ? — Yes.  in  many  places  it  is  found  on  the  sea  shore.  About 
three  miles  from  Clifden  I got  that  specimen.  There  is  one  advantage  which  the  opening  of 
roads  produces.  I recollect,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  herrings  were  sold  at  4s.  or  5s.  a 
thousand  before  the  roads  were  opened.  There  have  been  a good  deal  of  new  roads  opened 
by  the  government — they  were  made  by  the  country  people  and  fishermen : and  since  the 
roads  were  opened,  so  that  the  carmen  could  come  for  the  herrings,  they  have  risen  to  20s. 
a thousand.  Before  that  they  were  taken  to  Westport  for  sale.  Now  the  cars  come  in  for 
them  from  Connemara,  owing  to  the  opening  of  the  roads. 

21.  Do  they  still  continue  to  take  oats  to  Westport  by  sea  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

22.  Have  the  people  taken  to  make  more  use  of  oats  as  food,  or  do  they  export  all  they 

grow  ? — They  do  not  use  oats  much  as  food,  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  use 
them.  ■ The  people  are  very  ignorant  of  any  thing  in  the  way  of  agriculture.  There  is 
no  system  to  teach  them,  and  they  do  not  understand  it;  they  do  not  practice  green  feeding, 
which  would  be  very  advantageous  to  them.  . . 

23.  Are  the  landlords  or  agents  generally  resident? — The  agents  are  not  resident  m the 
neighbourhood ; thci’e  are  non-resident  agents. 

24.  What  duties  do  the  agents  generally  perform? — All  that  they  do  there  is  to  come 
about  twice  a year  and  receive  as  much  rent  from  the  people  as  they  can,  and  they  have  a 
number  of  drivers  employed,  who  are  trying  to  get  money  in  any  other  way. 

25.  Do  yon  mean  to  get  the  rent,  or  take  fees  ? — To  got  tho  rent. 

2b.  Do  they  ever  take  gratuities  from  the  tenants? — Yes,  in  many  cases. 

. 2 1.  And  the  agents  also  ?— No,  not  the  agents  ; there  are  not  many  fees  given  tor  leases 
m the  country,  they  aro  not  ablo  to  givo  them.  On  Mr.  Martin’s  estate  the  most  part  is 

eas°i  5 my  brother’s  estate,  and  other  estates,  are  not  leased. 

Part  II.  4 A 2 
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28.  Is  there  more  improvement  on  those  estates  that  are  leased  than  on  *i  i 

not  ? — On  those  that  are  leased.  aat  are 

29.  Are  the  people  generally  anxious  to  get  leases  ?— Yes ; but  -where  they  are  e\ 
paupers,  it  is  a bad  thing.  Where  a man  is  an  improving  man,  it  is  necessary  to  mV0 
some  interest  in  it.;  ho  must  lay  out  some  money  to  improve  it,  and  unless  you  give  Emf  ^ 
interest  in  it  ho  will  not  do  so.  I have  seen  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clifden  S°me 

30.  Have  you  any  measures  of  improvement  you  would  wish  to  suggest  to  the  com  • 
sioners  ? — The  chief  thing  is  to  obtain  a more  general  system  of  roads!*-  It  is  hard  nowT 
get  a road  : the  landlords  are  embarrassed,  and  they  cannot  give  one-fourth,  and  unles  ith 
landlord  gives  one-fourth,  you  cannot  get  the  Board  of  Works  to  undertake*  it.  S ^ 

31.  Is  that  because  the  county  do  not  wish  to  give  more  than  half? Yes ; and  the  co  f 

cess  is  rising  so  much,  in  consequence  of  the  new  roads  opening  the  country  that  thev  do  t 
wish  to  make  it  any  higher.  ^ uo  Dot 

32.  Can  you  state  how  much  the  grand  jury  cess  amounts  to  ?— I made  a calculation  of  if 

from  my  books,  and  I think  it  is  about  one-twentieth  of  the  rent  on  the  average.  ° 

33.  Each  assizes?— No,  for  the  year.  If  any  thing  could  be  done  to  encourage  the 

fisheries  it  would  be  very  useful.  There  are  mines  of  wealth  off  the  coast  if  thev  could  i.e 
taken  advantage  of.  J u 06 

34.  What  species  of  encouragement  is  principally  wanted ; have  they  capital  to  get  nronpr 
boats  and  nets  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  have.  There  was  a fishing  company  there  some 
time  ago,  but  it  was  broken  up  again  : they  did  not  manage  it  right.  All  the  money  was 
laid  out  in  buying  sails  and  nets,  and  none  in  buying  fish.  The  great  thing  against  the 
country  is  that  the  landlords  are  unable  to  reside  at  home,  or  to  lay  out  any  money  in  the 
country,  because  they  are  so  much  embarrassed,  and  they  have  to  pay  such  very  hi»h  inte- 
rest Jo  r the  money  they  borrow,  that  they  are  not  able  to  improve  the  country.  ° 

35.  What  interest  do  they  generally  pay  ? — Six  per  cent. 

35.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  ? — No  ; none  that  I know  of. 
I hose  gentlemen  who  have  borrowed  money  in  England  to  pay  debts  have  paid  six  per 
cent.  There  is  a loan  fund  in  Clifdon,  which  is  working  very  extensively,  and  the  tenants 
take  a great  deal  of  money  out  of  it  to  pay  rent. 

P®  y°ll  think  that  that  system  is  advantageous  to  the  tenants? — If  rightly  used  I 
think  it  is.  I am  treasurer  of  that  loan  fund,  and  I endeavour,  in  granting  the  loans  to 
select  the  borrowers,  and  to  see  that  the  society  do  not  injure  themselves  by  giving  them  too 
much,  yv  hen  managed  properly,  it  is  very  useful. 

3S.  What  is  the  rule  as  to  the  repayment  ?— It  is  weekly,  by  Is.  in  the  pound. 

. 39-  ls  tlle  borrower  obliged  to  come  in  with  the  instalments'?— No  ; liis  child  may  come 
in,  or  one  person  may  bring  from  fifty  people,  hut  in  getting  the  money  they  are  obliged  to 
be  present,  and  the  sureties.  We  are  registered  under  the  central  board  in  Dublin. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

John  Sullivan,  and  Michael  Connor , sworn  and  examined. 

*lo  you  live  ? — f Connor.'] — At  Thonowec,  near  Oughterard. 

2.  Who  is  your  landlord  ?— Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  M.P.,  of  Bally nahincli. 

7‘0nS  y°!1  hved  there? — [ Sullivan.] — About  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine 

meat's,  [totmor.l— My  father  was  there  (he  gave  Sullivan  part  of  his  land),  and  bis  father 
before  lnm,  and  I believe  his  grandfather,  as  far  as  I can  know. 

* tt-0  y°u  your  land  by  lease  ? — [SW/Aan.] — I have  not  a lease  now. 

. Have  you  a lease? — [ Connor .] — My  father  had  a lease,  and  it  expired  about  ten 
years  ago.  1 

6.  What  quantity  of  land  had  you  ? — I could  not  tell,  but  I heard  my  father  say  that  he 
ia,  0m\T,  avc  acres  tilled  knd  at  the  time  that  he  came  there.  There  is  now  eleven 
acies  an  three  quarters  altogether,  and  I have  heard  Mr.  Martin’s  agent  say  the  tilled  land 
was  cultivated  since  they  came  there. 

U‘  ’ * We 


-uuvaiea  since  they  came  there. 

• oes  the  eleven  acres  aud  three-quarters  include  the  land  your  father  got  ? — Yes.  We 
_!e  57' “ n0T7,  Yr°  P;1t  out  two  kilns  of  lime,  and  Mr.  Cromie,  at  the  time  he  passed, 
7 . ime  out,  and  my  father  asked  him  whether  he  should  put  out  the  other  kiln  he  had 
rat;  he  told  him  he  did  not 

i 1839. 


umier  as  ice 

fi  Tl  told  him  he  did  not  care. 

. ow  soon  after  the  lease  expired  was  the  rent  raised  ? — The  rent  was  raised  in  1 
in  £00a  7aS  16  after  thc  lcase  €xpired ?— I, cannot  say.  • 

1 1 1 WaS  lfc  ra*sed  was  raised  one-fourth, 

mid  tlio  n*  tbe  t'me  ? — £2  8s.  8 cl.  was  the  yearly  rent,  and  this  other  man 

ha vp  vpoW  e#i  — -*■  ^ad  half  the  land,  and  paid  £4  16s.  8c/.  [Connor.] — But  we 

nave  reclaimed  some  of  it  since.  1 L 

™io"  ren^  are  the  Messrs.  Cromie  asking  you  to  pay  now? — £12  ls. 

of  arable  ?Lfod JedT coMdn°?t  sTy™^11  ground’ iiave  y°u’ 111  addifcion  to  the  eleven  aCr6S 

a cow  H\Vp^,ni7  C0'7S,  ««“  baYe  y°u  ? — If  we  were  to  do  our  best,  we  could  hardly  feed 
them  if  I wt!  + ,not  kfd  a in-doors.  I keep  two  cows  and  a calf,  but  I could  not  keep 

15  How™  . ° f ??  tl,em  time  with  other  people. 

was  nmiAIJf  dld  7011  Pa-V  UIltl8r  t'le  Iease  ?— £2  Be.  8 cl  It  was  -rallied  in  1839;  it 

16  St  Z H ’ a“‘  ”0’f  Mr-  0rami8  is  ‘0  a«ke  ns  pay  £12. 

is  going  aW  737°*  put  value  llPon  the  knd  ?— Yes,  Mr.  Cromie  has.  This  man 
g S °Ut’  and  they  sa-y  a power  of  people  are  to  be  ejected  out  of  the  land. 
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17.  Have  you  reclaimed  any  land  since  1839  ? — Yes,  two  acres. 

18.  Wliat  are  the  people  to  be  ejected  for  ? — I believe  some  of  them  are  in  arrear.  Part 
of  them  have  the  rent,— that  is,  as  far  as  I can  judge ; and  many  of  them  are  in  debt.  The 
survevor  goes  about  the  premises  now,  upon  every  part  that  is  out  of  lease,  and  surveys  the 
land,  and  stripes  it  into  separate  divisions  ; and  takes  every  stripe,  and  lays  a rent  on  it  and 
it  is  set  at  that ; and  every  man  who  is  not  satisfied  may  turn  out  if  he  does  not  like  it. 

19.  Has  your  land  been  striped  ? — No  ; because  we  were  in  partnership  with  each  other. 

20.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  because  your  land  is  not  striped  you  have  got  this 
ejectment? — I am  sure  it  is  not. 

21.  When  you  take  land,  do  yon  pay  any  thing  to  the  agent,  or  the  bailiff? I do  not 

know.  We  never  paid  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

22.  How  soon  after  the  rent  is  due  is  it  demanded  ?— [ Sullivan.] There  is  no  certain 

day ; it  might  be  paid  in  a month’s  time. 

23.  Do  yon  pay  by  bill  ?— [Connor.']— No  ; I never  paid  but  once  by  bill  since  Mr,  Cromie 
came. 

24.  What  sort  of  receipt  does  Mr.  Cromie  give  you  ? — On  account  of  rent. 

25.  Although  you  pay  it  in  full  ?— Yes  ; although  we  pay  it  in  full,  it  is’  on  account  of 

rent.  The  tenants  now  pay  Is.  to  Mr.  Cromie,  because  lie  is  building  a new  pound  and 
the  tenants  are  to  pay  Is.  all  round  for  the  pound  keeper.  Till  this  man  came 

there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  done  : no  tenant  was  disturbed.  [Connor.] He  is  trying  to 

banish  us. 

[ The  witnesses  withdrew .] 


lOffi  August,  1844. 

534. 

John  Sullivan, 
and 

Michael  Connor. 


Mr.  Henry  Oliver  Knight , sworn  and  examined.  535. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ?— My  father  lives  at  present  at  Castlecomer,  in  the  county  of  Mr‘  B'  °-  Knieht- 

Kilkenny.  J 

2.  Have  you  lately  been  employed  in  surveying  any  particular  tract  of  land  ? Yos  I 

have— Liskanan. 

3.  Whose  property  is  it? — It  belongs  to  Major  Kirwan. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  and  population  of  that  townland?— Nine  hundred  and  fifty-one 

English  acres,  according  to  the  Ordnance  survey.  J 

5.  What  is  the  population  of  that  townland  ?— Six  hundred  and  twenty-seven  souls  in 

May  last.  ’ 

6.  How  is  it  held  at  present? — It  is  held  in  common,  between  scvcnty-nino  tenants  forty 
of  which  are  the  original  descendants  of  the  'leaseholders ; thirty-nine  arc  under-tenants,  and 
besides  that,  there  are  twenty-nine  persons  that  have  land  who  pay  no  rent  whatever. 

1 J!  j/0m!ni!ail,t!!at  eaclx  of  tlle  seventy-nine  are  answerable  for  the  whole  rent  to  the 
landlord  ! — 1 lie  whole  seventy-nine,  in  bulk. 

S.  In  what  manner  do  those  seventy-nine  people  divide  the  different  quantities  of  land 
among  each  other  ?— They  consider  that  the  upland  is  of  one  quality,  and  they  divide  it 
into  tour  quarters  ; the  old  co-partners  in  the  lease  hold  a certain  quantity  in  common,  and 
eacn  ot  those  portions  which  they  have  is  let  again  to  sub-tenants. 

9.  Is  the  bog  now  held  in  common  ? Yes. 

10.  Is  there  an,  pasture,  independent  of  tliat  upland  ?_Yos,  and  that  is  all  held  in  common. 

. is  it  proposed  to  leave  it  so,  or  to  make  any  division  of  it  ? — It  is  proposed  to  make 

new  divisions  ot  it.  r r 

i ^ha^  sort  of  holding  is  it  proposed  to  give  to  each  person  ? — There  are  seven  or  eight 
n-  Wlb  worth  about  £1G  a year,  and  some  others  not  worth  more  than  £4 

or  io.  ihe  great  majority  of  the  holdings  will  be  worth  £7  or  £8  a year, 
y ’ s lfc  Prosed  to  provide  the  same  holdings  for  all  the  persons  upon  the  property  ? — 

, ] ,,®xcePt  th°  freeholders.  There  will  be  seventy  on  this  land,  five  on  the  adjoiumg  land, 
and  four  put  on  the  waste,  or  sent  off  the  property.  b 

Thp  ora  °'V  acres  the  tenants  have  who  will  have  the  £6  or  £7  holdings  ? — 

flooded  pXr  abou^  *hree  Irish  acres ; that  does  not  include  the  reclaimable  bog,  and 

1G  U !i  ProP°se<^  to  give  a certain  portion  of  the  cut  away  bog  to  each  holding  ? — Yes. 

H will  ha  a a ° vi  aW,a7 b°g  a nature  that  can  easily  be  made  productive  ? — No,  not  easily; 

17  Wh  , °.nsic  era,h^e  trouble  to  the  tenantry  to  bring  it  into  cultivation, 
lime  on  it  & °Pera^on  it  will  require  principally  ? — Levelling,  draining,  and  putting 

8-  Does  the  landlord  propose  to  assist  in  the  draining  of  it? — In  some  of  the  main  drains. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

1 Mr.  James  Stephens,  sworn  and  examined. 

2 ^°U  res^e  ^ — At  Merchant’s  Road,  in  the  town  of.  Galway. 

■ "flat  IS  your  OMmaimu  9 T • • 


as  well; 


iat  is  your  occupation  ?- 
s m the  town. 


536. 

Mr,  James  Stephens, 


-I  am  an  ironfo  under,  and  a commissioner  of  the  harbour, 


Galway ^ Strict  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted? — The  county  of  the  town  of 


apnointrJ<lJ?u  been,  empl°yed  in  the  applotment  of  the  grand  jury  cess  ? — Yes,  I have  been 
5°  sSelbt  aFl0tter  of the  g^d  jury  cess,  upon  oath. 

system  now  pursued  witli  reference  to  the  applotment  ? — The  collector  sends 
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1(M  August,  1844.  instructions  to  the  churchwardens,  who  summon  a jury  of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten,  and 

upon  them  devolves  the  duty  of  valuing  not  only  the  houses,  but  also  the  lands  in  the  county 

S3®.  0f  the  town  of  Galway,  and  we  can  only  get  at  what  the  value  of  the  lands  are  in  that  wav 
Mr.  James  Stephens,  j Que>  am  nofc  acquainted  with  the  value  of  land,  and  frequently  hesitated  in  giving  an 
opinion  upon  it.  The  cess  bears  very  severely  upon  the  lower  classes  of  the  town:  the 
labourers  and  mechanics  are  in  a deplorable  state  of  destitution— from  bad  food  they  are 
obliged  to  go  into  the  hospitals.  There  are  five  or  six  families  in  a hovel,  and  it  is  a great 
hardship  to  levy  the  eess  for  the  county  of  the  town  oft'  those  people.  The  house  is  valued 
at  a certain  sum,  and  divided  among  the  tenants  therein ; it  comes  very  hard  upon  them, for 
there  are  five  or  six  families  often  living  in  one  room. 

0.  Are  the  houses  and  lands  valued  at  what  you  consider  a fair  value  ?— Yes;  hut  when 
interested  parties  come  in  among  the  applottevs,  ancl  state  that,  from  their  knowledge,  the 
houses  are  of  less  value,  we  have  no  modo  of  correcting  it  but  from  the  best  representation 
made  to.  us.  Parties  acting  upon  the  jury  have  great  power  of  reducing  their  own  property. 

7.  Are  you  aware  to  what  extent  those  evils  would  be  remedied  by  the  general  valuation 

now  coing  on ? No,  I am  not  prepared  to  state  that ; I have  heard  that  a valuation  is  going 

on  under  Mr.  Griffith’s  survey,  but  I do  not  know  whether  that  applies  to  the  class  of  people 
that  are  now  taxed. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  labourers  in  the  town,  can  they  get  employment  now?— They 
have  not  employment  at  present;  there  is  not  employment  for  a fortieth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation : they  are  in  a deplorable  condition. 

9.  What  is  their  usual  rate  of  wages  ?— In  the  town  it  is  10r/.  a day.  They  work  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  a late  hour  in  the  evening.  In  the  manufactories  they  never  work 
more  than  ten  to  twelve  hours. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  local  taxes,  are  they  able  to  pay  them  ?— I believe  they  pay  them 

generally  ; when  they  have  employment  they  pay  them  freely,  and  pay  without  being  sum- 
moned, but  wheu  out  of  employment  they  are  summoned  to  the  sessions,  and  according  to  the 
law  they  are  decreed  without  appeal  under  the  applotting  system.  There  is  uo  appeal  from  our 
applotment ; whatever  we  put  down  must  be  levied.  Occasionally,  insolvencies  prevent  it, 
and  the  sums  so  lost  are  re-applotted  upon  the  town  generally.  The  poorer  classes  subjected 
to  this  grand  jury  cess  only  have  one- article  of  furniture  to  serve  the  whole  for  culinary  and 
other  purposes.  There  were  upwards  of  sixty  cases  summoned  to  the  sessions  for  the  reco- 
very of  these  rates,  and  the  collector  allowed  it  to  be  adjourned  from  one  week  to  the  other, 
some  for  such  small  sums  as  5d.  or  6c/.,  and  the  expense  upon  it  would  be  more  than  the 
whole  furniture  in  the  house  would  be  worth.  There  arc  frequently  numbers  of  these  people 
calling  upon  us  to  see  if  we  can  do  away  with  it,  but  wo  must  value  it  as  it  is  brought  before 
us.  The  jury  are  empannellcd,  and  it  is  posted  upon  the  posting  places  in  the  town  that  the 
jury  will  be  empannellcd  on  a certain  day,  under  a certain  act,  to  applot  the  sura  fixed  upon 
the  county  of  the  town  at  the  last  assizes.  _ . 

11.  Do  I understand  you  that  there  is  a class  of  persons  paying  the  grand  jury  cess  who 

ought  to  be  exempt  ? — Yes,  and  to  come  upon  those  who  can. better  bear  it.  Fever  is  raging 
very  much  in  Galway,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  families  located  together— from  ba 
food,  and  want  of  employment,  and  nuisances.  It  is  not  typhus  fever  that  prevails.  Many 
of  them  do  not  get  a meal  for  twenty-four  hours,  or  more,  and  then  a very  scanty  one:  you 
could  easily  perceive  it  by  their  appearance ; they  are  emaciated,  and  completely  change 
from  what  they  were  in  employment.  . , f 

12.  Is  there  a fever  hospital  in  the  town? — Yes,  and  they  have  added  to  it  a num  er 
beds,  and  put  sheds  out  in  the  yard.  The  disease  is  to  be  attributed  to  bad  food,  i aa. 
them  have  come  to  me,  who  had  not  fever,  to  get  a place  to  shelter  them.  . 

13.  Is  the  workhouse  open  to  them? — Yes,  but  many  of  them  consider  it  a de^a  ,, 

to  go  into  it,  and  they  refuse  to  go  into  it.  I have  been  frequently  obliged  to  spea'  r 
harshly  upon  the  subject.  . . . , t ;ii  0f 

14.  Is  there,  a class  of  persons  anxious  to  go  into  the  fever  hospital,  thou" 

fever  ? — Yes,  they  are  anxious  to  get  into  some  hospital  for  shelter,  and  when  t ey  ’ 
their  families  take  fever  from  them  ; and  in  that  locality  there  are  many  cases  o ev  , 
the  state  of  poverty  and  filth,  and  the  nuisances. 

[The  witness  withdrew.^ 
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537. 

Martin  Cahalon. 


Loughrea,  Monday,  12th  August,  1844. 

Martin  Cahalon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  now  reside?— In  Bride-street,  Loughrea,  where  I built  a ho  . P° 

which  I expended  £160.  v Twas. 

2.  Were  you  ever  in  possession  of  any  land  in  the  neighbourhood  > ars  ^ 

3.  Are  you  still  in  possession  of  that  land  ? — No,  I was  dispossessed  0 ' t pr0cess. 

4.  In  what  maimer  were  you  dispossessed  of  it? — At  the  sessions,  by  J I doubt  that 

5.  Had  you  any  lease? — No;  but  at  the  time  I entered  the  lan  _ _ at  that 
Mr.  Bicknell  would  have  given  me  a lease,  if  he  had  continued.  I hero  w 
time,  and  the  gentleman  told  me  there  was  no  doubt  I should  have  a ease. 

6. '  Who  was  Mr.  Bicknell  ?— Agent  to  Lord  Clanricarde  at  the  time ; it  w 

me  the  land.  . v, 

■7.  How  long  had  you  been  in  possession  of  the  land  ?■ — a wenty-nine  y 
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S.  How  much  rent  did  you  owe  at  the  time  you  were  ejected? — I believe  about  £27  9s. 

9.  What  was  your  yearly  rent? — It  wanted  a few  shillings  of  three  half-years  that  was 
due;  and  I had  some  of  the  land  set  to  neighbours  of  mine  that  put  their  manure  on  it ; and 
besides  that,  my  own  com  would  bring  in  a year’s  rent,  besides  grass  and  meadow  : and  he 
took  all.  The  people  passed  their  notes,  and  the  money  was  paid,  and  after  all  he  threw  me 
on  the  world.  Lord  Clanricarde’s  agent  lot  us  have  no  running  half-year  ; and  he  ran  me 
short  in  order  to  give  my  little  farm  to  a clerk  of  his,  a man  from  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
who  did  not  want  it. 

10.  At  what  season  of  the  year  were  you  ejected  ? — In  June. 

11.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  it  usual  to  pay  for  the  con-acre  ?— Between  that  and 
November.  There  would  be  about  twenty  weeks  before  it  would  be  paid. 

12.  When  were  you  served  with  notice  to  quit? — I had  no  notice  to  quit,  nor  any  time 
for  the  redemption : they  took  me  by  the  neck  and  threw  me  out. 

13.  Did  you  take  any  defence  in  the  barrister’s  court? — No. 

14.  Was  any  notice  left  at  your  house  ? — No. 

15.  Do  you  mean  you  did  not  know  of  that  ejectment  till  it  was  served  ? — I got  the  pro- 
cess, of  course,  but  I got  no  notice  to  quit. 

16.  Why  did  you  not  take  defence  ? — I did  not  think  he  would  get  on  with  the  land  in 
that  way.  I did  not  bring  money  with  me  to  employ  an  attorney,  and  he  had  it  his  own 
way. 

17.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  agent  you  had  no  notice  to  quit  ? — Yes,  of  course  I did ; 
and  I wrote  four  letters  to  Lord  Clanricarde,  and  I wrote  to  him  last  week,  and  told  him  I 
should  come  before  the  Land  Commissioners. 

18.  Did  you  ask  to  have  back  your  land  ?— Yes,  I did.  I was  the  bearer  of  the  letter  to 
Lord  Clanricarde,  and  he  said  he  would  look  into  it ; but  Mr.  D’Arcy  put  him  off  it. 

19.  Did  you  apply  to  Lord  Clanricarde  at  the  time  you  were  put  out  of  the  land  ? No, 

he  was  not  in  the  country  ; I think  he  was  in  Russia.  The  people  said  that  if  you  said  any 
thing  to  Mr.  D’Arcy  he  would  say,  “Apply  to  Lord  Clanricarde;  go  to  Russia.”  It  is 
shocking  treatment. 

20.  You  have  been  in  this  town  a long  time  ? — Very  nearly  forty  years,  altogether ; and 
the  money  I earned  in  the  city  of  London  I spent  upon  Lord  Clanricarde’s  estate  : and  if  I 
had  kept  the  money,  and  put  it  into  the  bank,  I should  have  it  now  for  my  little  family. 

21.  Was  your  crop  on  the  ground  when  you  were  ejected?— Yes,  more  than  enough  to 
pay  what  I owed. 

22.  Would  it  have  paid  two  years’  rent? — Yes,  it  would. 

23.  Did  you  receive  any  compensation  at  all  ? — I did  not  receive  one  shilling  there,  but 
for  some  of  the  little  plots  that  were  pasture.  I did  not  go  near  him  for  twelve  months ; 
they  gave  me  some  receipt  out  of  the  price  of  the  con-acre,  or  hay,  for  £10  towards  the 
rent. 

24.  Do  you  hold  some  land  still  under  Lord  Clanricarde  ? — Yes,  a town  plot. 

25.  Were  you  allowed  £10  out  of  the  rent  for  some  other  property  you  had? Yes,  I 

\_The  witness  withdrew .] 


James  Hardman  Burke,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  St.  Clearn’s,  near  Loughrea. 

• **  j\are  a magistrate  of  the  county? — Yes,  I am.  The  taxation  in  this  country  has 
increased  beyond  aLl  sort  of  idea.  The  county  police  were  originally  only  three,  or  four  to 
lie  barony;  now  there  is  an  armed  body  substituted,  very  useful  in  its  place,  but  pressing 
eaving  upon  the  county  rate  : the  land  now  pays  upon  the  average  from  6s.  to  7s.  an  acre, 
afcmg  the  toll  alone  in  the  town  of  Galway,  levied  on  agricultural  produce  going  into  the 
town,  it  is  equal  to  lft  the  cwt.  60 

3.  For  what  purposes  is  that  toll  levied  ? — For  lighting  the  town  of  Galway,  by  which  a 


tOMi  from  Portumna  is  not  the  least  benefited,  thirty  miles  off. 
perty  her  ^°U  ac<lua“d;ed  with  the  district  round  this  town? — Yes ; I have  a large  pro- 

k ^ or  are  there  any  large  grazing  farms  ? — Yes  ; it 

trict  cous'^-er  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving,  or  otherwise,  in  the  dis- 

mi7  should  not  be  surprised  that  the  mode  of  agriculture  is  improving,  but  the  laud  is 

“och  deteriorated  and  worn  out.  . 

uotmn°  y°U  attpbute  that?: — To  the  high  price  of  provisions  ; the  people  have 

rrrmo  J°  manure  their  land.  There  is  a species  of  manure  going  on,  that  gives  great 

Of  potatoes,  bat  nothing  else-that  is,  seaweed. 

ricardp’  Prevalent ? — Yes;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  stop  it.  Upon  Lord  dan- 

el-..  . s.  estate  they  burn  it  in  spite  of  every  thing — in  spite  of  the  law  and  every  thing 
it 8 next  to  impossible  to  prevent  it,  S 

knS  ,1Ve  effects  of  the  burning  been  injurious  ? — If  once  a poor  man  breaks  up  the 
it  8 a sore  day  before  you  got  grass  agin, 
t-6]  T6  aay  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  this  district? — There  is  an 
U WK  * ■ u kegiurdng  to  creep  up,  just  opposite  the  window  here. 

£Iq  freehi*3  tae  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — They  have  increased.  The 
noiders  have  rather  increased  the  holdings.  The  lands  that  were  taken  away  from 
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Evidence, 
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538. 

Jas.  H.  Burke,  esq. 


the  small  tenants  -were  thrown  into  the  others,  making  from  ten  to  twelve  and  f 
acres.  °wteen 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? No,  not  so 

there  were.  As  they  come  out  of  lease  they  are  separated.  ’ n3aDJr  33 

13.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  number? — Yes,  they  are;  for  the  neo  1 

very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  population,  which  is  a very  bad  stock,  and  to  put  the  ]J  i •are 
grass  as  much  as  possible.  1 ana  into 

14.  What  has  become  of  the  tenants  ?-— Some  of  the  agents  have  sent  them  awav  L 

Clanricarde  has  freighted  vessels  and  paid  their  passage,  and  sent  them  out  of  the  cot 
and  others  upon  not  so  largo  a scale.  They  all  get  rid  of  them,  more  or  less.  *’ 

15.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal?— Upon  some  estates  if 

by  proposal ; generally  it  is.  I understand  there  are  some  let  by  valuation.  I think  tb  ! 
the  system  of  valuation  is  creeping  in.  There  is  one  great  estate  lettino-  now  entirely  h 
valuation.  n 7 

16.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  ? — An  engineer  of  the  name  of  Cooner 

connected  with  the  Waste  Laud  Company,  has  valued  for  the  whole  land.  ‘ ’ 

IT.  Does  he  value  alone,  or  are  there  any  other  persons  with  him  ? I know  of  one  or 

two  estates  ho  has  valued. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  grazing  laud  in  the  district?— It  varies  won- 

derfully. You  would  get  30s.  an  acre  for  good  grazing  land ; but  there  are  lands  that  co" 
higher.  There  is  a farm  near  this  town  that  lets  at  two  guineas  an  acre ; it  is  only  200 
acres,  and  it  will  feed  six  or  seven  sheep  an  acre.  1 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— Almost 
all  the  lands  were  set  before  that.  I understand  some  are  set  by  the  poor  law  valuation  • it 
is  a very  new  thing  just  come  in.  I believe  the  letting  is  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 

20.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ?— That  is  different 
upon  different  estates  ; there  is  generally  a year’s  rent  due  to  every  landlord  in  the  country 
almost.  It  is  considered  good  payment  if  a man  pays  one  half-year’s  rent  when  the  other 
is  due. 

21.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bills,  by  the  small  holders  ?— Yes ; some 
of  the  men  pass  hills  to  the  agents,  and  they  put  them  into  the  bank,  and  discount  them. 

22.  Do  you  know  whether  they  generally  go  into  the  bank,  and  the  rate  of  discount?— 
I know  some  agents  put  them  into  the  bank,  and  charge  the  usual  rate  charged  by  the  bank. 

23.  At  what  time  is  the  bill  taken  from  the  tenant  ? — If  1 am  calling  for  the  rent  due 
last  May,  I take  my  tenant’s  bill  at  ninety-one  days. 

24.  Is  that  the  usual  course  followed,  or  is  the  bill  passed  when  the  rent  is  due? — I never 
knew  a tenant  to  pass  a bill  till  the  rent  was  called  for. 

25.  Then  in  point  of  fact  it  is  an  accommodation  to  the  tenant  ? — Y es  ; as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, certainly. 

26.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers  ? I do  not  allow  my 

own  to  do  it,  but  I believe  they  are  dabbling  very  deep  in  them,  and  doing  themselves  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  by  it.  1 think  these  loan  funds  are  a very  great  nuisance ; it  is  easy 
to  get  money,  but  hard  to  pay  it  back. 

Have  you  had  much  experience  in  them  ? — Yes;  I saw  them  at  work  when  I was 
Mayor  of  the  town  of  Galway  : I did  not  think  they  did  any  good.  It  was  a continual  scene 
of  pawning.  After  they  spent  the  money  they  went  to  the  pawn  office  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  it  back.  The  late  Archbishop  of  Tuarn  was  at  the  head  of  one  in  Galway,  and  gave  it 
up,  and  did  not  think  it  did  any  good  to  the  town. 

28.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — The  mode  I 
adopt  is  civil  bill.  Distraining  and  pounding  are  going  very  much  out  of  use.  Civil  bill 
ejectments  are  the  usual  modes. 

29.  Ai*e  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — The 

tenants  will  not  take  it  on  account  when  they  pay  in  full ; they  are  very  sharp  when  they 
pay  in  full.  1 J J J 1 

■ tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middlemen 

m the  district? — There  are  not  many  middlemen ; the  people  are  getting  rid  of  them  very 


31.  Are  there  many  pi’operties  under  the  management  of  the  courts? — Not  under  the 
courts,  hut  under  receivers  appointed  by  the  mortgagees ; these  are  minors’  properties  under 
the  courts.  Ihcre  is  a great  deal  of  English  money,  upon  which  the  interest  is  very  well 
paid  m this  county. 

32.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  those  properties  that  are  so  under  mort- 
gage compared  to  those  in  the  hands  of  proprietors  ; under  which  are  the  tenantry  most 
comfortable? — I do  not  think  that  the  mortgagees  interfere  at  all.  I do  not  see  any  difference. 
I do  not  hear  of  any  hardship  done  to  the  tenantry  in  this  neighbourhood.  I sit  all  the 
sessions  here  very  often,  and  they  are  very  willing  to  make  complaints,  and  cry  out,  if  there 
are  any  ; but  I do  not  hear  of  them. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Mostly  tenants-at- 
will.  Scarcely  any  one  gives  them  leases.  Some  of  those  gentlemen  who  wish  to  make  a 
freehold  interest,  may  give  leases ; but  the  freehold  interest  is  dying  away,  and  the  pro- 
prietors do  not  wish  to  keep  it  up. 

•jk'  kereLauy  anxiety  0Ei  part  of  the  tenantry  to  obtain  leases  ? — Yes. 

c5.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  imp10 
ment  of  their  farms  ?— I do  not  see  any  great  difference.  The  landlord  hardly  ever  to- 
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tresses  his  tenant  who  pays  his  rent.  He  has  no  object  in  doing  it.  I do  not  think  they  ; 
trying  to  improve  much.  There  are  leases  about  the  place,  and  I do  not  think  they  impr< 
any  more  than  those  who  have  none  at  all. 

36.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  tenant  or  landlord  ?— 
There  arc  some  landlords— for  instance,  Lord  Clancarty — who  give  encouragement  for 
building,  and  some  for  draining.  A great  many  of  the  landlords  are  draining 'their  estates. 

37.  Do  they  allow  the  tenant  for  it,  or  pay  for  the  drainage  ?— They  pay  for  it  themselves. 
I understand  Lord  Clonbrock  is  draining  the  tenants’  land  free  of  expense ; and  Mr.  Gregory 
is  another  gentleman. 

38.  Are  they  receiving  any  additional  rent  under  the  shape  of  per  centage  ? No ; I do 

not  hear  that  they  are.  Mr.  Daly,  of  Dunsandlc,  has  done  a good  deal  of  it. 

39.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district? — Previous  to  the  £10 
franchise  there  was.  There  is  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  increase  the  farms 
a good  deal  recently.  The  small  is  not  a pleasant  stock  for  the  proprietor. 

40.  To  what  extent  have  they  raised  the  farms  ? — I have  not  seen  any  thing  done  since 

the  mania  stopped  for  registering  freeholds.  All  is  stopped  now.  “ ° 

41.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — No,  it  does  not.  It  is 
prevented  by  every  landlord  as  much  as  he  can. 

42.  What  means  does  he  take  ? — The  means  I take  are  these  : — If  a man  sublets  his  land, 

I serve  him  with  notice  the  day  after  ; and  I believe  every  one  is  doing  the  same. 

43.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the  lar^e 
graziers  are  getting  better  ? — No,  I do  not.  They  must  have  a good  puli  this  year,  when 
wool  got  up  from  12s.  to  21s.  They  are  men  that  have  their  ups  and  downs.  They  are 
very  fluctuating  times. 

44.  Are  the  large  class  of  tillage  farmers  doing  well  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  large  tillage 
farmers,  except  one  gentleman  or  two. 

45.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  off  in  the  world  ? — No ; they  are  getting  a o-ood 
deal  poorer. 

46.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  impoverishing  the  land? — Yes ; it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
otherwise,  when  they  do  not  manure  their  land. 

47.  What  would  you  suggest  to  mend  that  state  of  things  ?— I think  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  lower  orders  are  paying  6s.  to  7s.  an  acre  for  taxation,  which  hardly  does  any  one  any 
good.  They  seem  to  think  every  one  is  indifferent  about  them.  The  barony  is  paying  4s.  or  5s. 
an  acre  for  draining  the  Shannon,  and  not  a single  drop  of  water  ever  goes  from  this  into  it. 
Ireland  alone  is  taxed  by  Irishmen  to  drain  the  Shannon  forty  miles  off,  and  our  'own  barony 
is  just  as  bad.  The  lower  orders  say,  “ The  police  come  to  drive  us  for  draining  the  Shan- 
non.” It  is  part  of  the  taxation  paid,  and  very  little  good  they  get  for  it. 

48.  What  proportion  should  you  say  the  county  cess  bore  to  the  rent  in  Dunkellan  ? — It 
is  £12  the  100  acres.  Some  lands  let  at  5s.  au  acre.  Some  of  it  would  not  be  taken  for 
the  taxes. 

49.  Is  the  government  valuation  in  this  county  finished  ? — It  is  not  finished  yet.  It  has 
not  come  to  this  county  yet ; but  I will  tell  you  what  has  come  to  it — an  application  for  the 
payment  for  doing  it.  Every  tax  you  can  imagine  has  come  down  that  does  no  good.  It  is 
wonderful  to  think  of  6s.  or  7s.  an  acre  upon  a poor  man  for  no  good,  except  roads.  He  has 
the  roads,  and  police,  a very  useful  body. 

50.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  ? — Consolidate  the  taxes. 
You  have  enabled^  the  government  to  take  the  army  out  of  the  country  by  the  police ; would 
it  not  be  a very  kind  act  to  say  in  return,  “ We  will  do  you  some  good — we  will  not  ask  you 
tor  all  you  pay  on  the  land.”  I think  the  government  ought  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  police, 
except  a small  portion  paid  by  the  barony  ; and  in  any  case  of  agrarian  outrage  to  make  the 

arony  pay.  But  if  we  relieve  them  of  the  standing  army,  they  ought  to  take  that  into 
consideration. 

51.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  ? — The  toll  in  this  town  alone  is  £400 
a year.  I understand  it  is  under  lease  at  present.  People  in  the  town  of  Galway,  not  worth 

s.,  are  able  to  tax  the  people  of  the  town  to  an  indefinite  amount. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Robert  D'Arcy , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

2 K?  ^0U  res^e7 — At  Woodville;  I also  have  a house  and  office  in  the  town, 

o'  ls  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer  and  agent. 

• Yhat  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — I have  between  1,600  and  1,700  acres  in 
*** j u " u nunu. 

P™pally  tillage  or  grazing  ? — All  grazing,  except  a little  tillage  round  my  house ; 
the5g^pf  are  grazinl  farm!  * * 

inform  t'  ? ^ Strict  are  you  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  the  commissioners 
princi  ll°n  rThe  <^str^  *n  bhia  neighbourhood.  I know  a good  many  other  parts,  but 
are  t^v,  Loughrea  and  Portumna,  and  everywhere  where  Lord  Clanricarde’s  estates 
6 Wh  acfiuainfed  with  the  locality  of  those  estates. 

. ls_ tae  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  principally  grazing  or  tillage  ? — 
7.D  b.ut  m°re  tillage. 

That  is°eS  t 6 Strict  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — 
reclaim  i • ^or  me  answ'er.  There  is  a large  tract  of  mountain  land  that  could  be 

p ® country.  Drainage  indeed  has  gone  on  more  this  year  or  two  than  it  has 
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in  my  recollection.  Tlie  people  are  deriving  benefit  from  drainage,  and  the  landlords 
taking  it  up.  Lord  Clonbrock  has  taken  it  up.  I am  a tenant  of  Lord  Clonbrock  a dh 
has  laid  out  a good  deal  of  money  this  year.  He  has  employed  a Scotchman,  and  kept  fo  t 
or  fifty  men  employed  all  the  summer,  paying  all  the  expenses  for  the  tenants.  0rt^ 

8.  Does  he  make  any  additional  charge  to  the  tenants  ? — No. 

9.  Are  there  any  other  landlords  assisting  their  tenants  ? — Lord  Clancarty  has  been 

anxious  to  improve  his  estates.  He  has  begun  with  green  crops.  He  gave  them  power7 
burn  the  land,  to  encourage  them,  but  they  did  not  do  what  they  promised:  they  burnt  th° 
land,  it  is  true,  and  got  some  green  crops,  but  they  did  not  feed  upon  it  in  the  wav  it  * 
expected ; they  were  rather  inclined  to  sell  their  turnips  than  feed  upon  them.  In  a ve 
or  two  more  they  may  find  it  better  to  feed  with  them  than  to  sell  them.  ^ M 

10.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district,  or  otherwise? It  is  rather  im 

proving ; not  very  much,  but  it  is  improving. 

1 1 . What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Sea-weed  in  my  part  of  the  country  is  the 
favourite  manure ; but  what  they  are  inclined  to  do  if  they  can,  and  will  do  at  any  risk  is 
to  burn  the  land.  I now  talk  of  the  lower  description  of  farmers. 

12.  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the  dis- 

trict?— There  is  an  agricultural  school  oa  the  other  side  of  the  water,  on  Mr.  Anthony 
Blake’s  estate.  ^ 

13.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings,  and  the  mode  of  culture?— If 
I was  to  answer  that,  I would  rather  confine  myself  to  what  I am  best  acquainted  with,  Lord  Clan, 
ricarde’s  estate.  When  those  farms  in  partnership  fall  out  of  lease,  we  send  the  surveyor 
Mr.  Cooper,  whom  we  pay  by  the  year  for  regulating  Lord  Clanricarde’s  estate,  he  sur- 
veys the  land,  and  .we  find  there  is  generally  double  or  treble  the  people  upon  the  townland 
than  can  live  upon  it ; and  the  direction  he  has  got  is  to  lay  it  out  in  fifteen  or  twenty  acres ; 
and  then  the  groat  difficulty  arises,  when  that  is  done,  “ What  is  to  be  done  with  the  ten- 
ants ? ” I come  prepared  to  tell  you  the  pains  we  have  taken  to  get  rid  of  those  we  hare 
got  rid  of.  About  a mile  from  the  town,  there  were  about  twelve  persons  to  be  disposed  of. 
I saw  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  them,  and  I proposed  that  they  should  cast  lots  for  the 
land.  They  agreed  to  cast  lots,  upon  condition  that  each  man  going  out  was  to  get  £20,  his 
lordship  paying  half,  and  the  tenant  who  got  the  land  paying  the  other.  That  was  settled, 
and  they  got  their  money,  and  a good  many  went  to  America.  Another  piece  of  land  was 
out  of  lease,  and  after  Mr.  Cooper  had  surveyed  it,  in  the  harvest  of  1841,  I collected  them 
together  and  said,  **  You  cannot  live  here : if  it  was  your  fee  simple  estate  it  would  not  sup- 
port you and  I agreed  to  give  a free  passage  to  America,  which  amounted,  for  forty-nine 
persons,  to  £78  18s.  4 d.,  which  was  paid  to  the  ship  owner,  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Limerick.  In  the 
harvest  of  1842,  we  paid  Mr.  Harvey,  for  fifty -six  persons,  £11 7 18s.  9 d.  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde  paid  the  tenants  going  out  in  1841  £142  Gs.  2d. 

14.  For  what  was  that  payment  made  ? — To  remunerate  them  for  the  loss  of  their  little 
places,  and  to  qualify  them  to  have  a little  money  to  take  with  them  to  America.  The 
tenants  going  out  in  1842  got  £217  10s.  The  whole  of  the  expense  of  those  tenants  for 
those  two  years  was  £551  13s.  3d.  Those  were  tenants  whose  leases  had  dropped.  The 
middlemen,  we  found,  destroyed  every  thing  they  had  to  do  with.  They  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  profit  from  farming,  but  they  covered  the  land  with  poor  tenants ; and  it  is  easy  to 
explain  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  country  the  desire  they  have  to  subdivide. . Every 
man  who  has  twenty  acres  of  land,  if  he  has  a good  house,  and  a barn,  and  a cow-house  and 
stable,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  put  liis  son  into  the  barn.  The  son  says,  “ I am  not 
satisfied  to  live  in  that  manner  with  you,  and  I will  put  up  a chimney  in  the  stable and  they 
never  stop  till  they  cover  the  little  farm,  that  was  once  a comfortable  thing,  and  bring  the 
greatest  possible  misery  upon  themselves.  It  is  to  get  rid  of  those  that  we  ship  those  people 
to  America. 

15.  Did  you  find  much  difficulty  in  arranging  with  them  to  go  America  ? — Not  when  they 
found  they  could  not  get  the  land,  and  saw  the  system  his  lordship  was  determined  to  follow, 
to  make  them  fifteen  and  twenty  acre  farms.  They  knew  they  were  not  able  to  take  them. 
Where  we  had  any  difficulty,  we  made  them  cast  lots  for  the  land. 

16.  Has  Lord  Clanricarde  much  mountain  land  ? Yes. 

1 7 . Have  you  considered  whether  you  could  locate  any  of  the  people  upon  the  mountain  ?— ■ 
We  have  considered  that;  but  a man  who  has  been  accustomed  to  till  an  acre  of  good  land, 
is  most  unwilling  to  go  into  the  mountain.  If  you  can  get  northern  men  to  come,  they  drain 
them,  lime  them,  and  till  them. 

18.  Would  it  be  more  difficult  to  get  them  into  the  mountains  than  to  emigrate? — Rb 
extraordinary  the  desire  they  have  for  emigration:  the  persons  who  have  gone  write  letters, 
and  if  they  are  encouraging  letters,  others  are  willing  to  go  ; hut  one  discouraging^  letter  will 
discourage  them  all.  I knew  of  one  man  coming  over  to  Portumna,  and  bringing  twenty 
sovereigns  with  him,  and  lodging  them  with  the  parish  priest,  and  that  assisted  me  in  getting 
rid  of  the  last  batch. 

19.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms  ? — The  grazing  farms,  to  farmers 

of  my  description,  are  from  eighty  to  100  acres.  . , . . 

. Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  this  district  ? — I think  since  I began  farming,  whic 
is  many  years  ago,  though  the  farms  are  still  grazing  farms,  they  are  more  inch11® 
increase  tillage,  and  break  up  every  acre  they  can  lay  hold  of.  If  you  gave  them  the  e- 
acre  in  either  of  your  demesnes  to-morrow,  they  would  not  be  satisfied  if  they  did  not  break 
it  up ; they  would  break  it  up  to  your  hall  door  if  they  could.  i_ 

21.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Under  old  leases o 
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Whenever  a lease  drops,  wherever  I am  acquainted  with  it,  they  invariably  let  it  to  one 
tenant.  The  plan  of  Lord  Clanricarde  is,  that  when  a lease  drops  we  give  it  to  the  best 
tenant  in  possession,  and  never  consider  the  tenantry  who  originally  held  it. 

22.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  land  that  the  tenants  hold  in  joint  tenancy  ? Very  bad 

indeed.  I know  very  few  joint  tenants  now. 

23.  In  this  district,  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation? 

By  proposal  in  general,  particularly  the  grazing  lands.  The  proprietor  or  his  agent  receives 
proposals  among  the  lower  classes.  We  generally  get  Mr.  Cooper  to  go  and  look  at  it,  and 
it  is  the  general  rule  with  Lord  Clanricarde  to  let  low  rather  than  otherwise. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  tillage  land  ? — Twenty  shillings  the  Irish  acre  • 
the  average  sometimes  goes  up  higher.  I could  not  get  a farm  myself  foi-C£i  an  acre,  that 
I would  call  a tolerable  farm. 

2a.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  valu- 
ation?—All  the  old  leases  are  under  it.  My  lord  gave  100  and  odd  leases  last  year,  and  in 
those  100  and  odd  leases  we  are  under  it.  Those  men  wishing  to  register  votes,  all  wot  a 
little  more  abatement. 

25.  Generally  through  the  district,  what  proportion  does  the  lettino*  value  hear  to  the 
poor  law  valuation? — if  it  is  a new  letting,  the  poor  law  and  the  letting  differ  very  little. 

27.  What  sort  of  valuation  is  the  poor  law  valuation ; has  it  been  well  done  ?—l  think  it 
was  rather  in  favour  of  the  landlords. 

28.  It  is  equably  done  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is ; there  was  no  complaint  about  it. 

29.  In  all  the  unions  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  is  it  equably  done  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is. 

30.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — I never  demand  rent 
upon  Lord  Clanricavde’s  estate  till  there  is  a year’s  rent  due.  There  is  a v ear’s  rent  due 
now,  and  I should  be  glad  to  get  the  half  of  it  in  October ; and  if  I was  to  do  what  has  been 
done  in  other  places,  I could  get  a half-year's  rent  in  ten  minutes,  by  getting  the  tenants  to 
come  in  and  pass  their  notes,  and  I should  get  them  discounted ; but  I never  took  a note  or 
bill  in  my  life.  Yes,  once  I did,  that  was  from  one  of  the  best  tenants  on  the  estate. 

31.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bill  by  the  small  tenants? — Yes,  I have  heard 
of  it,  but  I never  took  any  bill  except  in  the  case  I liave  mentioned.  I have  heard  that  one 
or  two  agents  practise  it. 

32.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  for  liis  rent  ? — It  has  crept  into  this  neioli- 
bourhood  a little.  My  own  opinion  is  that  it  has  done  a great  deal  of  harm.  If  a man  can 
go  to  the  bank  and  bring  good  security,  he  can  get  money  at  fair  interest : but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  usury  in  these  small  places,  as  I have  been  informed  : I do  not  know  it  of  my 
own  knowledge,  but  I have  heard  of  it  frequently. 

33.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Eject- 
ment. I never  drive  nor  put  the  estate  to  any  expense.  I am  sixteen  years  agent,  and 
except  by  ejectment,  I never  put  the  estate  to  £5  expense.  I have  2,065  tenants,  and  they 
are  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 

34.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — When  the 
thing  is  carried  on  properly,  it  is  up  to  the  day.  A receipt  on  account  is  the  worst  thing  that 
ever  was  adopted.  The  man  goes  away  with  a bit  of  paper  in  his  pocket,  and  passes  it  off 
as  a receipt.  I never  took  it  on  account,  unless  in  a case  where  it  was  dangerous  not  to  take 
what  you  could  get.  Though  I have  twenty  ejectments,  only  one  may  come  before  the  bar- 
rister ; it  is  the  thing  that  frightens  them  most,  and  puts  them  upon  their  mettle. 

35.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  that  you  are  ac- 
quainted with  ? — Not  immediately  here.  I was  myself  agent  to  a property  under  the  courts 
111  * r J^'okbourhood,  and  I gave  it  up.  I am  told  that  the  parties  themselves  collect  it. 

36.  What  class  of  tenantry  do  you  consider  the  most  comfortable, — those  under  the  courts, 
or  those  under  the  resident  proprietor  ? — Those  under  a good  landlord,  twenty  to  one. 

. 3".  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  system  of  management  of  the  property  under  the  courts  that 
is  tue  cause  of  that  ? — Strange  agents  are  in  general  appointed,  and  the  agent  is  generally 
mueh  afraid  of  passing  his  account,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  more  severe  than  the  land- 

38.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Upon  my  Lord  Clanricarde’s 
estate  we  have  a great  many  tenants  who  have  leases,  and  some  hold  at  will.  There  are 
«•  persons  we  should  not  think  it  safe  to  give  leases  to ; we  should  wish  to  see  if  they 

letter  their  condition  before  we  gave  them  a lease. 

39.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  inserted  in  the  lease  ? — A clause  against  subletting  is 

very  usual  in  some  leases ; they  are  bound  to  keep  in  repair,  and  keep  their  places  neat,  and 
whitewash  them.  J . 

40.  Is  there  an  anxiety  among  the  people  for  leases,  generally  ? — I do  not  think  that  any 
oody  upon  Lord  Clanricarde’s  estates,  since  I knew  them,  and  I have  known  them  since  I 

ve  been  born,  cares  about  a lease  : possession  is  all  they  care  for.  I have  known  a man 
or  twenty  acres  give  £100  for  the  possession  of  it  the  other  day;  there  is  a lease,  but  the 
?an  w?o  had  the  lease  was  seventy  years  of  age,  and  his  life  was  the  only  life  in  the  lease, 
mentioned  it  to  his  lordship  the  last  time  he  was  here  that  the  man  was  worn  out : and  he 
aid,  “ Let  him  get  £100.”  At  any  side  of  the  town,  if  a man  gives  up  possession  of  ten 
acres,  he  will  get  £50. 

49’  tS  s7stem  of  getting  money  for  the  land  general  over  the  district  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

~ i v.-reC-°°Q’Sed  by  the  landlord  ? — No ; the  case  I mentioned  was  where  the  man  was 
rr’ a.a<*  *”3  circumstances  impaired : I had  to  state  the  circumstances.  The  man  Would  have 
ceen  ejected,  but  he  was  allowed  to  sell. 

Bart  II.  4 B 2 
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43.  Do  you  consider  that  the  holding  at  Trill  has  much  effect  upon  the  condition  f 

tenants,  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — A lease  would  be  a greater  encouragem  f 
any  body  to  lay  out  money  upon  it ; but  there  is  a class  of  tenantry  it  does  not  mat 
slightest  difference  to  whether  they  have  a lease  or  not,  where  their  families  have  lived  th 
for  generations  and  have  never  been  turned  out.  It  is  a sort  of  feeling  that  does  h 6 
sometimes.  rm 

44.  You  have  stated  the  system  adopted  as  to  permanent  improvements  by  some  landl  A 
is  there  any  system  by  other  landlords  ? — It  is  growing  ; they  are  all  inclined  to  it  • th  S’ 
is  a little  going  on,  but  these  two  years  are  the  principal  years  that  it  has  been  carried  inf 
effect. 

45.  What  system  has  been  adopted  by  any  of  the  other  landlords? Allowancesf 

houses,  for  buildings,  and  allowances  for  slates.  We  give  timber  and  slates  to  a man  who''1' 
inclined  to  improve  his  farm.  I have  power  to  give  so  much  timber,  according  to  the  sort 
of  house  he  is  building,  and  to  give  him  slates. 

46.  Have  there  been  many  applications  for  assistance  for  slates  for  houses  ? Yes  a great 

many  ; but  not  for  drainage.  ’ ° 

47.  What  system  does  he  pursue  in  reference  to  drainage  ? — In  the  neighbourhood  of 

Portumna,  which  required  it  very  much  as  an  example  to  the  people,  he  drained  fifty  or  sixty 
acres  to  show  how  it  was  to  be  done,  and  employed  them  to  do  it.  Then  he  sent  the  Scotch- 
man that  Lord  Clonbrock  employs  among  the  people — he  has  laid  out  the  improvements 
and  they  are  going  on  now.  I could  not  speak  more  particularly  to  it,  not  havino-  been  upon 
the  property  since  the  Scotchman  went  there.  & ^ 

48.  Does  Lord  Clanricarde  take  any  part  of  the  expense  of  draining  ? — Yes ; he  wave  to 
some  their  farms  rent  free  for  a year  for  green  crops  and  drainage.  When  I came  to  settle 
the  rent  with  the  tenants,  two  of  them,  particularly  in  one  village,  whom  he  thought  more 
industrious  : they  had  a little  green  crop,  but  no  drainage — they  got  a year’s  rent.  The 
next  year  one  would  not  pay  any  rent,  “ What  have  you  done,  my  good  fellow  ?”  “You  would 
not  be  worse  than  his  lordship,  he  told  us  not  to  pay  any  rent but  I made  him  pay  the 
rent.  They  are  all  inclined  to  build  houses  when  you  give  them  slates  and  timber. 

49.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  at  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ? Yes,  latterly 

they  have  tried  it ; turning  out  the  people  without  remuneration.  Since  the  remuneration 
system  begau  they  have  not  had  much  of  it. 

50.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Very  much ; where  a poor 
man  can  do  it  he  will  do  it,  particularly  with  then-  own  families.  When  a family  grows  up 
they  become  a little  unpleasant,  and  wish  to  settle  themselves — the  daughter  must  have  her 
part,  and  the  son  must  have  lus  part. 

51.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — No. 

52.  What  course  do  they  adopt  to  prevent  it  ? — Where  there  is  a clause  against  sublettmg 
they  proceed  according  to  that  clause  to  put  them  out,  hut  latterly  there  has  been  some 
change  in  the  act  in  respect  to  that;  that  unless  the  penalty  was  set  forth,  and  recited  in  the 
body  of  the  lease,  you  could  not  enforce  it.  I think  nothing  would  prevent  it  but  a clause 
makingit  an  avoidance  of  the  lease. 

53.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  improv- 
ing in  their  means? — Our  large  farmers  here — the  grazing  farmers  are  not ; but  in  England 
tillage  farmers  are.  There  are  very  few  of  that  class ; they  are  generally  mixed,  grazing 
and  a little  tillage.  In  fact  the  lower  orders  have  not  capital  to  farm.  I do  not  know  half 
a dozen  in  the  district  that  could  farm  100  acres  with  stock. 

54.  Are  those  farmers  getting  richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  have  capital  to  stand  two  bad 
years.  Two  bad  fairs  at  Ballinasloe  would  smash  them. 

55.  Are  the  small  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  getting  rich  ? — I do  not  think  they  are.  As 
far  as  I am  a judge,  this  is  the  worst  year  I have  found  for  sixteen  years  to  get  rent  from  a 
man  who  owes  a year’s  rent : every  thing  depends  upon  this  harvest.  The  harvest  is  the 
only  security  you  have,  or  that  lie  will  have,  for  payment, — those  men  with  eight,  or  ten,  or 
fifteen  acres. 


56.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers ; are  they  getting  better  or  worse  ? — Indeed 
they  are  not  getting  better  : labour  was  never  in  a worse  state  than  it  is  at  present.  You 
cannot  have  better  proof  of  that  than  that  I can  get  100  men  to  work  for  me  for  6d.  a day. 
I should  not  get  them  in  a fortnight’s  time  when  the  corn  is  cut,  but  I can  get  100  men  now 
any  day  for  6 d.,  and  they  are  thankful  for  employment. 

57.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  country  ? — Not  so  much  as  it  did,  and  I am 
very  glad  of  it. 

58.  What  was  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre  for  potatoes  ? — If  it  was  for  burning,  they  got 
£9  for  it ; I have  known  it  to  go  up  to  £12.  £9  is  considered  a fair  rent. 

59.  Does  the  person  who  pays  £9  have  the  labour  of  burning  ? — Yes,  every  labour : ho 

has  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  potatoes.  . . 

60.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origi- 
nated ? — No,  not  at  all ; they  are  as  well  behaved  a population  as  can  be.  There  were  some 
faction  fights  a few  years  ago  ; but  Father  Mathew  has  removed  a great  part  of  that.  *'B 
had  a great  meeting  near  this  town ; the  platform  gave  way,  and  there  were  a few  broken 
bones.  That  was  a repeal  meeting. 

61.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for  in- 
stance, are  the  estates  of  large  better  than  those  of  small  proprietors,  or  the  estates  o 
absentees  better  managed  than  those  of  residents  ? — I must  give  it  as  my  opinion  more  tm 
irom  any  positive  information.  Where  the  proprietors  are  resident  they  ought  to  be  bet  r 
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managed.  I do  not  think  that  an  absentee  estate  could  he  as  well  managed  as  the  estate  of 
a gentleman  living  upon  it ; but  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  agent. 

62.  What  duties  are  agents  generally  expected  to  perform  ? — To  receive  the  rent ; to  put 
bailiffs  in  the  different  districts ; to  sec  that  those  bailiffs  perambulate  the  estate,  and  that  no 
waste  is  committed ; and  assist  also  in  the  collection  of  the  rent. 

63.  What  are  the  fees  now  usually  paid  to  a bailiff  on  enforcing  rent  ? Not  a farthing ; 

not  £5  were  paid  to  bailiffs  in  sixteen  years. 

64.  The  bailiff  is  paid  by  the  landlord? — Yes,  he  pays  him  £20  a year ; and  if  he  is 
known  to  take  any  thing  he  would  be  turned  off. 

65.  Is  that  the  custom  in  the  district  ? — I do  not  know  ; I have  not  heard  that  any  gen- 
tleman’s bailiff  has  taken  money.  The  custom  used  to  be  driving  cattle,  and  putting  them 
into  the  pound ; but  that  is  a good  deal  done  away,  nor  do  I know  of  any  such  practice  with 
any  gentleman. 

66.  Are  there  any  fees  on  granting  leases  ? — None  whatever.  I filled  in  100  leases,  and 
for  those  leases  I did  not  get  100  pence  : but  I must  tell  you  that  they  have  not  taken  up  the 
counterparts,  nor  do  I think  they  are  inclined  to  do  so ; if  they  did,  I think  that  they  should 
give  me  some  remuneration, — but  here  they  are  in  the  office,  and  they  are  satisfied  as  they 
are.  I have  frequently  had  to  go  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Bicknell  to  look  for  a lease. 

67.  Is  there  any  fee  upon  declaring  a tenant  ? — No ; when  they  give  a man  a lease  they 
very  often  get  money  for  the  lease. 

68.  Where  there  is  no  lease  ? — No.  I should  be  very  glad,  if  it  was  possible,  that  the 
2,065  tenants  were  to  pass  through  the  court ; it  would  be  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  me. 

[ The  evidence  of  Martin  Cahalon  was  read  to  the  witness .] 

69.  Having  heard  that  evidence  given  by  Martin  Cahalon,  have  you  any  statement  you 
wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — Yes,  I have.  Martin  Cahalon  was  a tenant  under 
Lord  Clanricarde,  for  thirteen  and  a half  acres  of  land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Louriirea, 
for  which  he  was  several  times  served  with  ejectment  in  consequence  of  not  paying  his  rent. 
In  Juno,  1840,  he  was  evicted  for  owing  two  years’  rent,  and  upon  his  paying  one  year  he  got. 
back  the  land,  promising  to  be  more  punctual,  and  not  to  con-acre  the  land.  He  was  ao-ain 
evicted  at  the  quarter  sessions  in  June,  1842,  for  owing  two  years’  rent,  and  for  having  set 
almost  all  the  land  in  con-acre — he  did  not  keep  a perch  of  it.  The  amount  of  the  rent  due  was 
£36  16s.  Ad.  The  con-acre  tenants  paid  £20,  ten  of  which  was  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  arrear 
due  on  the  land,  and  the  other  £10  paid  to  the  credit  of  the  plots;  he  had  been  ejected  out 
of  the  plots  as  well.  I am  sure  he  will  not  pay  for  any  land  he  has ; he  is  an  idle  sort  of  man. 
The  land  has  been  let  to  Mat.  Rush,  it  is  quite  true,  and  Lord  Clanricarde  has  lost£26  16  s.  Ad. 
by  balance,  and  £2  5s.  Id.,  the  costs  of  the  ejectment.  I would  have  continued  him,  if 
he  could  have  paid  for  it,  but  where  I had  to  he  his  agent,  and  collect  his  con-acre  rent,  it 
was  of  no  use.  He  was  not  able  to  pay  an  attorney  at  the  time.  I gave  it  to  a clerk  in  my 
office,  certainly.  If  Cahalon  had  it  at  this  moment,  he  must  go  to  somebody  else  to  stock  it 
for  him ; he  is  a wrong  headed  man. 

70.  Is  it  practicable  that  any  person  could  be  ejected,  unless  it  was  sworn  before  the  bar- 
rister that  notice  was  served  ? — The  first  thing  to  be  proved,  is  the  service  of  the  notice. 
The  bailiff  was  examined  as  to  the  service  of  the  notice  to  quit,  a copy  of  which  is  obliged 
to  be  produced  in  court,  so  that  the  poor  man  swore  false  there ; he  could  not  be  decreed 
unless  the  notice  was  produced  and  service  proved,  and  service  of  the  ejectment. 

71.  What  proportion  in  this  district  should  you  say  the  county  cess  bore  to  the  rent? — 

I should  think  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  an  acre  is  about  the  public  cess ; it  is  sometimes  not  so 
much,  it  varies. 

72.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  paid? — When  the  tenant  comes  in, 
he  brings  a ticket,  and  we  take  it  as  a bank  note  as  far  as  it  goes. 

< 3.  Do  you  allow  it  to  him  as  soon  as  he  pays? — The  minute  he  brings  me  the  ticket,  I 
give  him  the  money  for  it;  I do  not  wait  for  the  rent.  I would  rather  they  brought  them  in 
that  way,  I put  them  all  on  the  file,  and  charge  his  lordship  with  the  proper  proportion. 

In  many  cases  the  tenant  has  to  pay  more  than  his  lordship,  having  a more  beneficial  in- 

1 4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners ; does  any  thing  occur 
o you  that  could  be  suggested  with  regard  to  the  poorer  part  of  the  population,  and  making 
them  any  more  industrious  ? — The  want  of  capital,  and  the  want  of  employment,  are  the  two 
great  matters  to  be  considered  in  this  country.  The  population  is  increasing  every  day,  and 
here  is  no  employment  increasing.  I think  that  is  the  principal  thing  required — by  public 
Torts  or  any  thing  else.  They  are  anxious  to  work  at  very  low  wages. 
lo.  Have  the  works  carrying  on  on  the  Shannon  had  any  effect  in  the  neighbourhood? — ' 
es,  where  the  works  are  carrying  on.  I am  acquainted  with  the  works  on  this  side  the 
hannon,  from  Westmeath  downwards,  but  I never  found,  when  I went  there  to  receive  rent, 
e slightest  improvement  in  their  condition.  I believe  they  spent  it  as  they  were  earning  it, 
ey  spent  Is.  a day.  I found  that  the  employers  were  anxious  to  continue  the  men  they  had 
employed,  and  brought  a lot  into  the  neighbourhood  ; they  did  not  employ  the  people  of  the 
ountry  I had  complaints  made  to  me — “ There  are  strangers  coming  in  among  us.”  I 

I ■ 1 ’ , have  the  benefit  of  it,  you  supply  them  with  potatoes  and  things.”  They  said  not, 

7*;-  ^ey  had  been  there  a month,  they  went  away  without  paying  them.  I said,  “ You 
0 11  trust  them ; make  them  pay  you  every  week.” 

[ The  witness  was  recalled.^ 
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Mr.  Guy  Armstrong. 


5S8  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 
Robert  D’Arcy,  esq.,  further  examined. 

76  We  understand  there  is  something  in  your  former  evidence  you  wish  to  correct? 
Yes,  there  is;  Cahalon  said  lie  vtas  not  served  with  a notice  to  quit  the  last  time_bc  was 
right  in  that ; he  was  served  the  first  time  he. was  ejected,  at  the  time  he  owed  two  years 
rent.  One  year’s  rent  was  paid,  and  he  was  put  into  possession — there  was  then  an  agreement 
in  writing ; and  when  you  let  in  a tenant  upon  a special  agreement,  there  is  no  occasion  for  a 
notice  to  quit : the  production  of  the  agreement  is  sufficient.  1 produced  the  agreement 
between  Cahalon  and  myself  upon  which  he  was  ejected. 

f The  statement  of  the  llev.  John  Mac/dm,  with  respect  to  the  sum  of  £50  paid  by  the  tenant 
Conway , teas  read  to  the  witness. j 

77.  Havo  you  any  observation  to  make  in  reference  to  that  statement  ? — There  is  atenant 
of  the  name  of  Conway,  a very  respectable  man  : when  the  lease  fell  out  he  held  a part  of 
the  lands,  but  never  lived  on  the  lands ; when  the  lease  was  out,  Conway  and  Bayle  were 
equally  entitled  to  the  land.  Mr.  Cooper  then  hud  it  out,  and  Conway  was  declared  the 
tenant,  and  when  he  got  the  lease,  he  certainly  remunerated  me ; but  as  to  his  giving  me£oO, 
or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  he  never  did  any  thing  of  the  kind.  That  I suppose  is  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.  \ 

Mr.  Guy  Armstrong,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Loughrca. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I am  in  business,  and  keep  the  post  office  and  stamp  office. 

3!  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — I am  pretty  well  acquainted 

with  the  district  round  Loughrea.  . T 

4 Is  it  principally  tillage  or  grazing  ? — I think  it  is  pretty  well  divided.  Immediately 

about  the  town  there  is  a good  deal  of  tillage  ; but  it  is  more  a grass  country  when  you  get 
a little  out  of  the  town.  . . . . 

5 Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  district ’—Indeed  I 

dare  say  it  is.  1 think  there  has  been  some  little  stir  in  improving.  The  people  hare  got 
into  the  habit  of  sowing  green  crops  and  turnips.  ...  . , 

• 6.  Do  you  consider  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is  improving ; are  the  farmers 
setting,  richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  are.  T .r  • , . 

7.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  that?— In  a great  measure  I think  it  is  from 
the  low  prices  ; and  with  a great  number  of  them  from  want  of  employment. 

8.  What  rate  of  wages  can  be  obtained  by  those  who  are  anxious  for  employment?— The 
rate  of  wages  is  M.  a day,  that  is  immediately  about  the  town  and  in  the  town ; and  in 
the  country  the  greater  part  are  very  glad  to  get  Gd.  a day;  hut  8rf.  a day  is  the  price  about 
the  town  for  any  constant  work.  In  the  harvest  season  they  get  a httle  more. 

9.  Do  you  occupy  any  land  yourself? — Yes,  I do. 

10.  What  quantity? — Something  over  100  acres.  . 

11.  Do  you  hold  it  by  lease  or  at  will?— I hold  it  by  lease,  not  immediately  under  the 
head  landlord.  I hold  it  under  the  tenant  who  had  it  from  the  head  landlord. 

12.  Have  you  got  that  lease  recently,  or  have  you  had  it  some  time  ? — I have  had  it  some 

time.  The  lady  that  owns  it  had  a lease  from  Lord  Clauvicardo,  and  she  leased  a part  of 
it  to  me.  ' . . ,.  . 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land,  not  mcluunig  town- 
parks  ? — It  sets  generally  from  25s.  to  30s.,  and  even  some  as  high  as  40s.  If  it  is  good 
feeding  land  it  goes  from  40s.  to  25s.,  and  some  as  low  as  18s. 

14.  What  does  the  tillage  land  generally  sot  at  ? — Something  about  30s.  an  acre. 

15.  You  have  a pretty  extensive  acquaintance  among  the  persons  who  hold  land.—  es. 

I know  a good  many.  . . , . 

16.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  land  is  let,  or  the  tenants  ec  > 
how  is  it  usually  done — is  -there  any  valuation  ? — No,  very  seldom.  It  is  more  by  a ve 
tising  the  land  than  people  making  proposals ; and  of  course  the  landlord  takes  e 
tenant.  In  general,  if  he  is  a good  mark,  he  takes  the  highest  bidder. 

17.  Is  there  any  practice  of  giving  any  lease  money,  or  any  fee  paid  upon  the  decian  g 

tenant ; is  that  the  practice  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — I have  often  heard  01  it; 
aware  of  it.  There  is  of  course  something  in  the  way  of  lease  money  for  falling  e 
mere  trifle;  hut  as  to  fines,  it  is  according  to  agreement. , —j 

18.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  practice  of  drivers  in  distraining;  is  tlia  mu  - 

in  this  neighbourhood  for  the  recovery  of  rent  ? — It  is  very  little  practised  here . g • 
Clanricarde’s  estate  there  is  hardly  ever  a driver.  If  the  people  do  not  pay  them 
generally  eject  them.  He  is  very  indulgent  in  that  way,  not  pressing  them.  I 0 ^ 

any  of  the  landlords  would  be  severe  in  forcing  their  rent,  if  they  saw  the  tenan  ^ 

to  pay.  I think  that  the  want  of  employment  is  a great  injury  to  the  people,  tor  w ^ 
to  be  set  they  are  apt  to  run  it  up  themselves  over  the  value  for  want  01  some  B 
Almost  every  landlord  and  his  agent  have  different  ways  of  recovering  rent. 

others  do  not  drive  ; if  they  owe  over  a year’s  rent,  some  of  them  eject.  ^ ;3  what 

19.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  . f],emtoany 

they  call  a running  gale,  and  if  they  pay  within  the  gale  they  do  not  pu  ^ jn 
trouble.  I believe  in  general  the  way  is  to  give  them  a receipt  for  hall  a yea  ^ ^ 

some  instances  there  are  receipts  .on  account,  but  that  is  not  exactly  the  way  w 
generally  ; they  do  not  like  to  take  unless  they  get  the  full  rent. 
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20.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  tenants  ? — Indeed 
there  is.  There  are  many  cases  where  a lot  of  tenants,  six  or  more,  will  join  in  a bill,  and 
wet  it  discounted  at  the  bank ; or  the  gentleman  they  pay  the  rent  to  will  take  the  bill  and 
wet  it  done.  They  have  often  accommodated  their  tenants  in  that  way. 

B 21.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  discount  charged  ? — In  some  banks  they  charge  six  per 
cent.,  and  from  that  down  to  four.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  is  four  per  cent.,'  and  every  other 
charges  six. 

22.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — No,  I cannot 
say  I have.  If  there  could  be  employment  struck  out  for  the  people,  that  would  be  the  best 
thino-  that  could  be  done.  The  poor  people  are  very  well  inclined  to  labour  and  work  if  they 
could  get  it  to  do. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.~\ 

The  Reverend  John  Macklin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  is  the  parish  of  which  you  are  parish  priest? — The  parish  of  Carabane  ; it  is 
called  the  union  of  Carabane. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ? — In  that  parish  seven  years. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  tillage  land,  or  grazing  farms  ? — It  is  pretty  well  divided  in 
a manner  between  pasturage  and  tillage.  There  are  large  farms  upon  it,  particularly  in  the 
parish  of  Kilconiran.  The  greater  part  of  that  parish  is  mere  pasturage. 

4.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Yes.  I think  there  is  a portion  of  the  parish  where  there  is  an  immensity 
of  poverty.  I have  bad  many  opportunities  of  being  in  several  districts  of  the  diocese,  and 
I have  met  with  more  poverty  and  distress  in  this  parish  than  any  I have  been  previously 
in  ; and  I think  if  the  people  got  any  sort  of  encouragement  or  employment,  that  would  not 
exist,  but  they  do  not.  I consider  that  there  is  a portion  of  the  parish  where,  if  the  tenants 
were  employed  by  their  landlord,  he  has  ample  means  of  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  pay- 
ing their  rent ; instead  of  that,  I have  seen  every  disposition  to  dispossess  them  of  their  little 
holdings,  and  convert  them  into  pasture  land. 

5.  What  employment  do  you  think  those  people  could  be  profitably  engaged  in  now  ? — 
The  only  employment  would  be  improving  a great  deal  of  the  lands  that  1 see  waste  around 
them,  upon  the  properties  of  those  landlords  under  whom  they  are  living.  There  is  one 
district  in  particular  to  which  I allude. 

6.  In  what  direction  does  that  lie  ? — In  the  Dunsandle  direction. 

7.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  employment  ? — There  could  be  an  ample  opportunity  of 
employing  the  people  in  reclaiming  a large  quantity  of  bog  in  that  direction,  and  in  drainage, 
which  would  give  a great  deal  of  employment  to  the  people. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  -your  opinion,  improving  throughout  the  district  with 
which  you  are  acquainted? — I think  it  quite  the  contrary. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — The  manure  in  general  use  is  sea-weed ; as 
for  any  manure  they  can  get  from  any  straw  they  have,  it  is  very  littlo  : in  fact  they  would 
not  be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life  if  it  was  not  for  the  quantity  of 
sea-weed  they  get. 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district  ? — Not  in  that 
district ; it  is  in  the  district  of  Longhrea. 

11.  What  has  been  its  effect  ? — As  far  as  I can  learn,  I do  not  see  any  advantage  accruing 
from  it  to  the  people. 

12.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  holdings  in  tillage  ? — In  fact,  their  holdings  vary 
from  two  to  five,  eight,  and  ten  acres  of  land ; some  of  them  may  have  fifteen  acres  of  land, 
but  very  few. 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  size  to  be  met  with? — The  more  general 
size  to  be  met  with  is  from  five  to  ten,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops? — The  part  of  the  land  kept  for  wheat  they 

are  obliged  to  let  lie  out  in  fallow  one  year  before  it  can  produce  a crop ; and  after  it  pro- 
duces a crop,  I have  known  many  of  them  not  able  to  have  enough  to  pay  two  years’  rent 
out  of  what  it  produced,  particularly  lately,  since  the  depression  in  the  price  of  corn.  For- 
merly it  was  not  so.  After  the  wheat,  they  take  a crop  of  oats  from  it.  Where  they  sow 
potatoes,  if  they  use  sea-weed,  they  may  get  one  crop  of  oats  next  year,  and  very  seldom  a 
second.  • 

15.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms  ? — They  vary.  There  are,  for  instance, 
some  landlords  down  there  who  have  the  whole  district  of  country  under  grazing— some 
nandreds  of  acres.  I cannot  say  what  the  quantities  are. 

16.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing? — Very  much,  in  my  parish.  They  are  taking 
advantage  of  getting  rid  of  the  tenants,  and  converting  it  into  pasturage : not  generally 

jhe  landlords,  but  there  are  instances  of  it. 

17.  Has  that  led  to  many  ejectments  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  a great  many  : I do  not 

num^er  I only  know  it  by  hearsay. 

1».  Was  it  before  you  came  to  the  narisli  ? — Yes,  and  since.  There  have  been  a great 
turned  out. 

19.  What  has  become  of  the  people  ? — The  creatures  have  had  to  come  into  Loughrea 

„ any  hut  they  can,  and  some  have  gone  upon  the  bogs. 

-k  Is  there  generally  any  money  given  them  ? — No,  I have  not  known  of  any. 

_ , 0r  any  assistance  towards  emigration? — That  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge ; it 

have  occurred. 
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22.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? No,  that  does 

prevail  in  my  parish.  _ S Dot 

23.  In  what  manner,  in  general,  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation’ 

It  is  to  that  I trace  the  miserable  condition  of  the  people ; it  is  by  competition that  is  tT 

cause  of  the  miseries  that  afflict  the  people  at  this  moment.  It  is  impossible  that  they  ^ 
pay  the  rent,  getting  the  lands  under  the  circumstances  that  they  get  them.  Before  th80 
are  put  into  possession  of  the  land,  they  are  deprived  of  their  capita],  for  the  capital  must 7 
first  forfeited  before  they  can  get  possession  of  the  land.  It  is  to  that  I trace  the  miserie' 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  poor  that  I have  often  come  in  contact  with. 

24.  What  is  the  mode  of  letting  land  to  which  you  refer  ? — I have  known,  in  some  cases 
where  a man  has  been  turned  out  of  his  holding,  where  I have  known  him  to  be  let  run  into 
arrear ; I have  known  that  too  to  take  place,  and  I have  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  sun- 
press  the  system  as  far  as  my  advice  would  go.  I have  known  parties  let  run  into  arrear 
of  rent,  whereas  if  they  were  made  to  pay  the  rent  when  the  rent  became  due,  regularly 
when  they  had  the  produce  of  their  crops,  they  would  be  able  to  pay  it.  I have  known 
them  run  into  two  or  three  gales  of  arrears,  and  they  have  been  ejected  for  non-pavment  of 
rent,  and  it  has  gone  abroad,  from  what  source  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  that  where  land  does 
come  into  the  hands  of  a certain  landlord,  that  the  party  who  will  be  declared  the  tenant  it 
must  be  supposed,  he  has  to  pay  a certain  fine.  I heard  it,  but  could  not  possibly  believe 
such  a ruinous  system  could  bo  adopted ; but  one  of  the  tenants  came  to  me  in  person,  and 
gave  into  my  hands  £50  for  the  purpose,  thinking  I had  influence  in  a certain  quarter,  and 
that  if  I handed  in  that  £50  he  would  get  a certain  portion  of  land.  I refused  it,  and  thought 
it  a gross  act  of  injustice  he  was  inflicting  upon  his  family.  After  endeavouring  to  persuade 
the  poor  man,  lie  still  persevered.  I cannot  speak  to  this  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  he  told 
me  that  this  money  was  deposited,  and  he  was  declared  the  tenant.  That  has  been  the 
common  practice,  and  I have  known  it  to  be  the  ruin  of  many  tenants  : because  when  they 
take  the  land,  and  begin  to  work  it,  they  have  no  capital,  and  they  are  consequently  turned 
out  of  the  land,  and  the  same  system  persevered  in,  ancl  another  tenant  comes  into  their  place. 

25.  To  whom  did  you  understand  that  that  money  was  to  be  paid  ? — Certainly  not  to  the 
landlord,  because  I am  very  sure  the  landlord  benefited  nothing  by  it — and  on  the  contrary, 
it  must  have  been  very  painful  to  see  the  tenants  suffer — but  by  those  employed  by  the  land- 
lord. 

26.  Do  you  think  that  it  was  without  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord  ? — Indeed,  I should 
rather  be  inclined  to  think  it  was.  I am  rather  positive  that  the  landlord  would  not  be  a 
party  to  such  an  act,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  leads  me. 

27.  On  what  estate  did  this  occur?— It  occurred  on  the  Clanricarde  estate. 

28.  Within  what  distance  of  timo  ; was  it  lately  ? — I cannot  exactly  specify  the  precise 
time.  It  is  some  years — I believe  four  or  five  years  since.  I cannot  be  positive  as  to  the 
time. 

29.  Have  you  heai’d  it  generally  complained  of  among  the  people? — Yes. 

30.  Was  the  person  to  whom  you  were  requested  to  take  the  money  the  agent?— Yes. 

31.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  farm  ? — The  man  told  me  it  was  only  ten  acres,  as  far  as 
I recollect.  I could  not  believe  it  till  I took  the  money  and  counted  it.  I handed  it  back 
to  him,  and  said  I would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

32.  Was  it  to  go  in  payment  of  the  arrears  of  another  tenant,  or  was  it  in  order  to  his 
being  continued  in  liis  own  farm  ? — He  was  in  possession  previously.  It  got  out  of  lease  by 
a party  invervening,  and  upon  his  death  he  was  to  quit  the  possession. 

33.  Then  it  was  in  order  to  remain  in  possession  of  liis  own  farm  ? — Yes ; in  order  that 
lie  might  not  be  disturbed.  This  money  was  brought  to  me  to  secure  the  place  for  him,  and 
he  told  me  at  the  time  the  reason  he  brought  me  that  sum  of  money  was,  he  knew  there  had 
been  other  proposals  made,  but  some  not  so  high  as  that ; and  he  told  me  if  he  bid  a higher 
sum  he  would  be  let  remain. 

34.  Bid  a higher  sum  not  for  the  rent,  but  to  the  agent? — Yes. 

35.  On  what  townland  did  this  take  place  ? — It  is  about  a mile  and  a half  on  the  other 

side  of  the  lough.  I cannot  say  the  townland.  I interfere  very  little  in  these  things.  1 
never  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant.  If  I see  any  oppression,  I advise  the  people 
to  bear  with  it,  and  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  and  not  to  have  any 
ill  feeling  towards  the  agent ; but  there  are  persons  sent  out  by  the  agents  to  secure  t a 
competition  between  the  tenants  by  unlawful  means.  ,. 

36-  Is  that  system  carried  on  upon  particular  estates,  or  generally  throughout  the 
trict  ? — One  case  came  to  my  own  knowledge.  I have  heard  of  many  cases ; but  I do  no 
pay  much  attention  to  what  I hear.  I do  not  think  it  right  to  be  influenced  in  my  reports 
by  what  I hear. 

37.  Do  you  know  whether  any  circumstance  of  that  kind  had  ever  been  brought  be  ore 
the  landlord  ? — I endeavoured  myself  publicly  to  bring  this  before  the  landlord,  for  1 saw 
misery  and  wretchedness  growing  up  among  the  people,  and  I conceived  it  arose  Iro  ^ 
cause.  Lord  Clanricarde  was  made  acquainted  with  some  of  these  circumstances,  an  ^ 
wrote  over  to  have  a public  investigation,  as  we  were  informed  by  his  agent,  and  1 

a public  meeting  called;  and  I stated  at  the  meeting  that  such  charges  werema  e J ( 
people,  ancl  such  a system  was  going  on,  which  I considered,  as  far  as  my  Ju°g™  ’ 
the  cause  of  the  misery  and  distress.  I thought  I was  bound  to  state  publicly  tha 
this  feeling  among  the  poor.  _ . tj.  ffas 

38.  What  was  the  result  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  there  was  no  attention  paid  to  1 • t 
made  out  that  it  was  a sort  of  thing  to  annoy  the  agent.  There  was  a private  b 
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up,  and  word  sent  to  Lord  danricarde  to  say  that  this  was  a mob  meeting ; and  that,  I believe,  12<A  Angus  *,1844. 
was  the  cause  ot  his  paying  no  attention  to  it.  I should  be  inclined  to  say  so.  

39.  Notwithstanding  what  passed  at  that  meeting,  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  541. 

a system  which  was  pretty  general  upon  the  estate  ?— Yes,  I do.  Rev-  Jolin  Macklin. 

40.  Was  Lord  Clanricarae’s  agent  present  ? — Y es. 

41.  Did  you  state  the  fact  ?— Not  that  fact— I thought  that  too  disreputable;  but  other 

things  equally  mischievous.  There  has  been  a system  going  on  here  that  if  any  of  the  tenants 
of  Lord  Clanricarde  happen  to  lay  out  money  in  Loughrea,  they  have  a determinable  lease 
of  lives  depending  upon  their  own  and  the  landlord’s,  and  in  case  they  should  expire,  the 
family  should  not  be  disturbed,  so  long  as  they  could  pay  rent  for  the  houses  their  parent 
built.  I have  seen  that  constantly  broken  through,  when  the  parents  were  removed  from 
them.  I have  seen  the  property  taken  from  them,  and  they  were  thrown  upon  the  world 
At  that  meeting  I stated,  also,  though  not  so  fully,  that  the  system  I have  stated  here  upon 
my  oath  was  going  on,  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  tenantry.  1 

42.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  system  ?_ 

If  I pay  attention  to  what  I hear,  I have  reason  to  think  that  the  system  still  o-oes  on. 

43.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land'  in  your  parish  ?_Land 
is  generally  set  from  1 8s.  to  30s. 

44.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  setting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? I 

cannot  say  as  to  that.  I do  not  know  the  poor  law  valuation  of  it ; but  there  are  many  parts 
not  worth  18s.  that  pay  that  rent,  nor  5s.  ‘ 1 

45.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — I believe  amon«*  some 
of  the  landlords  there  is  a specific  time  laid  down  in  the  leases,  within  which  they  are^to  pay 
their  rent.  I believe  it  is  customary  when  the  May  rent  comes  due  that  it  is  not  asked  for 
till  close  upon  the  November  rent  becoming  due.  That  is  in  some  places.  In  other  places, 
the  rent  is  called  for  the  moment  it  becomes  due,  and  their  little  chattels  are  seized  and  canted’ 
or  they  are  ejected.  Some  of  the  landlords  are  excellent  good  landlords,  and  others.  I am 
sorry  to  say,  the  contrary. 

46.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  the  district  ?— I have  heard  of  it  in 
one  case,  where  the  agent  of  the  landlord  in  the"  parish  got  the  tenants  to  pass  him  bills  for 
the  rent,  which  they  were  not  liable  to  pay  for  some  four  or  five  months  after  the  time  the 
bill  was  passed  by  them.  I heard  this  from  some  of  the  tenants.  That  is  the  only  instance 
I have  known. 

47.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  for  his  rent? — Yes,  a great  many  of 
them  do. 

4S.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  system? — I think  it  has  been  very  mischievous  in 
many  cases.  It  gives  them  a facility  of  getting  money,  and  they  never  look  to  the  conse- 
quences ; and  whenever  it  is  called  for  they  are  not  able  to  pay  it. 

49.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  are  some. 

00.  W hat  is  their  rate  of  charge  ? — Some  charge  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  for  money. 

The  creatures  will  give  them  any  thing  they  ask  for. 

51.  Have  they  been  at  all  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the  loan  funds  ? — Very  little. 

52.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  tenants  who  cannot  pay? 

Usually  ejectments  : they  have  given  up  distraining  in  most  cases.  There  have  been  some 
instances  of  distress  being  made  in  my  parish,  where  ejectments  have  not  been  had  recourse 
to  but  the  general  system  is  ejectment. 

53.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — As  far  as  I 
can  learn,  they  are  for  a particular  gale.  I do  not  know  any  thing  of  it  except  what  I hear. 

.54.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district? — In  my  district  I do  not  know  of  any  middlemen. 

. 55.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  district? — Yes,  there  is  one  divi- 
sion under  the  courts  in  my  district. 

56.  W hat  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  the  property  under  the  courts,  compared  to 
others  — They  are  the  most  comfortable  tenantry  in  my  parish,  generally  speaking. 

57.  Is  there  any  thing  peculiar  under  the  courts  that  you  consider  conduces  to  that  ? — 

*.yjiaye  their  lands  let  at  a rate  that  they  are  very  well  able  to  pay,  being  industrious  in 
their  habits  ; and  it  is  required  that  they  shall  be  paid  in  a particular  time.  They  have  no 
+ *r°  kaV®  recourse  to,  and  but  one  source  to  get  it  from.  They  have  no  money  to  pay 

to  bailiffs  or  under-agents,  to  their  own  destruction.  They  must  pay  at  a certain  day,  and 
“®y  cc|?trive  to  pay  it.  The  land  enables  them  to  pay,  for  they  have  it  at  a fair  value. 

58.  Do  the  tenants  hold  at  will,  or  by  lease? — Generally  speaking,  they  hold  by  lease; 
jie  are  many  leases  so  framed  it  is  like  no  lease  : there  are  so  many  clauses  introduced, 

they  do  not  know  when  they  violate  them. 

59.  Have  you  known  any  proceedings  taken  under  those  clauses  in.tlie  leases  ? — There  is 
one  district  in  my  parish  where  they  have  been  threatened,  and  served  with  notice  that  thoy 
will  be  deprived  of  their  holdings  unless  they  consent,  contrary  to  their  conscientious  belief, 

™ fill  l^eir  children  to  Bible  schools. 

.,  60-  ^as  that  occurred  recently  ? — It  has  gone  on  since  I have  been  in  the  parish  ; and 
e consequence  is,  I am  obliged  often  to  have  recourse  to  measures  with  my  parishioners  to 
prevent  it.  But  the  poor  creatures  are  really  to  be  pitied ; between  me  and  their  landlord 
they  do  not  know  wliat  to  do. 

fio  tti,  w*iat  Property  has  that  occurred? — It  is  on  the  Clancarty  property. 

— \Vhat  was  the  nature  of  the  compulsion  used  to  the  tenants  ? — That  they  would  be 
epnved  of  their  holdings  unless  they  complied  with  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  landlord. 

Part  II.  4 C 
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63.  Do  you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— It  has  been  stated  by  mv  parisli’ 

when  I have  required  their  children  not  to  go  to  those  schools,  that  if  they  did  not  „ 10I!ers’ 
to  send  their  children  there,  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  holdings.  ontInue 

64.  Who  is  the  agent  for  that  property  ? — At  this  moment  I believe  it  is  Admiral  T 

as  I have  been  informed.  1 rench, 

65.  Do  they  hold  by  lease? — Yes,  so  I understand. 

66.  By  whom,  through  your  district,  arc  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  • h • 

the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly? — Any  improvements  made  arc  made  by  the  tenant’  f 
my  knowledge  ; there  may  be  some  private  compact  between  them  and  the  landlord  I do’  t 
know  of.  . 0 not 

67.  Is  there  nothing  done  towards  houses  or  draining  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 1} 

not  heard  of  any  thing.  & ' lave 

68.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? No  ; I do  not  kn 

of  any  in  my  district.  ’ w 

69.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? Yes,  that  is  going  on  o 

the  system  I mentioned  awhile  ago,  to  dispossess  the  tenants  in  order  to  consolidate  them  ^ 

70.  To  what  extent  has  that  been  carried? — As  to  the  extent  I cannot  exactly  say  but 

every  opportunity  they  can  get  of  possessing  themselves  of  the  holdings  of  the  tenants  I 
perceive  lately  that  the  landlord  is  availing  himself  of,  and  converting  into  pasturage  and 
levelling  their  houses.  5 

71.  Is  there  any  custom  of  making  payment  to  the  people  upon  their  removal? Notin 

that  district.  I understand  the  tenants  who  have  been  treated  in  this  manner  have  been 
removed  to  another  distinct,  Kiltollow. 

72.  Is  there  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  to  emigrate  ? No  • on  the 

contrary,  they  have  a great  objection  to  emigrate,  if  they  can  possibly  stay  at  home! 

73.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue  ? — No,  I do  not  see  the  sys- 
tem now  going  on  as  it  was. 

74.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  led  to  the  discontinuance  of  that  system? The  landlords 

have  completely  put  their  face  against  it,  and  I think  very  justly.  It  was  a most  mischievous 
system,  and  it  has  been  in  a great  measure  put  a stop  to. 

75.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  netting 

wealthier  ? — I do  perceive  that  the  gentlemen  that  hold  large  tracts  of  land  are  improving 
in  their  external  condition,  whereas  I see  the  poor  going  down.  1 

. 7 6.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  contradistinguished  from  the  small  farmers? Yes,  there  is. 

77.  What  is  their  condition?— Very  wretched.  They  earn  only  (id.  or  8 d.  a day,  and 
are  supporting  a large  family  on  it,  and  the  labour  uncertain. 

78.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  in  your  district? — Yes,  it  does,  but  not  so 
much  as  it  has. 

79.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre  for  potatoes? — They  generally  charge,  where  a 
person  manures  the  land  himself,  £8  or  £ 1 0 an  acre. 

80.  What  is  the  usual  charge  where  it  is  burnt? — I think  that  is  generally  £9  an  acre, 
though  I have  known  one  case  where  it  was  charged  £12 ; but  that  was  not  in  my  own 
parish.  The  actual  owner  of  the  land  is  my  parishioner,  and  told  me. 

81.  Is  there  much  land  burnt  now  for  potatoes  ?— No,  very  little  ; there  is  no  land  burnt 
but  what  the  proprietors  allow  to  be  burnt.  That  was  not  the  case  formerly  ; they  used  to 
burn  without  consulting  them. 

82.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ; for  example, 
the  estates  of  large  proprietors  compared  with  the  estates  of  small  proprietors,  or  the  absen- 
tee estates  compared  with  those  of  residents  ? — There  is  no  question  in  life  but  that  the 
estates  of  some  absentee  landlords  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  management  of  estates 
where  the  landlord  is  among  the  tenants.  The  landlord  is  a check  upon  the  agent,  which  is 
very  necessary  ; he  is  upon  the  spot,  and  that  prevents  a groat  deal  of  mischief  being  done 
to  the  tenantry. 

83.  Are  the  agents  generally  resident  ? — The  agent  of  the  largest  estate  in  the  parish  is 
not  resident. 

84.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  where  the  agents  are  resident 
and  not? — No  ; there  is  very  little  difference  in  that,  except  where  the  landlord  is  resident— 
they  are  obliged  to  be  more  cautious  then. 

85.  What  duties  does  the  agent  usually  perform  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  duty  except  to 
collect  rent  for  his  employer  ; I do  not  see  any  other  duty  performed. 

86.  Are  there  fees  on  collecting  rent,  or  granting  leases  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  fees  on 
collecting  the  rent  if  they  .do  not  enforce  the  rent,  or  that  they  have  any  fees  except  they 
issue  an  ejectment  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  then  they  get  a new  tenant  into  the  place,  which 
entitles  them  to  a certain  fine  to  give  him  possession  of  the  laud.  The  system  of  distress  is 
now  done  away  with. 

87.  Are  there  fees  in  the  district  on  granting  leases  ? — I understand  there  are,  but  I do 
not  know  what  the  fees  are. 

88.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  this  district?— May  and  Novem- 
ber are  the  general  times  to  enter  upon  farms,  hut  it  is  no  matter  what  period  they  are 
turned  out ; it  it  was  in  the.  month  of  March  or  April,  they  would  bo  declared  tenants  at  the 
same  time. 

89.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  proportion  the  county  cess  bears  to  the  rent  ?—r The 
public  cess  is  very  heavy ; it  varies, — it  is  sometimes  heavier,  and  sometimes  lighter,  but  i 
is  especially  heavy  on  the  poor  : it  is  2s.  on  an  acre  often  for  the  half-year. 
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90.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — I believe  on 
paying  the  rent ; the  next  gale  of  rent  coming  due  after  the  poor  cess  is  paid  by  the  tenant. 

91.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  that  you  could  depend  upon  of  it  not  being  allowed  ? — 
I have  not. 

92.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in 
respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ?— If  the  system  I allude  to  could  be  put  a 
stop  to,  ot  exciting  a competition  for  land,  it  would  put  an  end  to  a great  deal  of  misery  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  If  there  was  a fair  valuation  of  the  land,  and  a face  set  against  the 
system  of  heavy  bribes,  and  robbing  the  family  of  the  poor  tenant,  that  would  also  put  an 
end  to  much  of  the  misery  that  prevails ; it  is  the  root  of  the  mischief,  and  it  lies  much  with 
the  landlord. 

93.  What  was  the  name  of  the  tenant  who  offered  to  lodge  £50  with  you  ?— The  man 
who  came  to  me  was  Conway,  I think. 

94.  You  do  not  remember  the  townland? — No,  I do  not. 

95.  What  was  the  name  of  the  parish? — I do  not  think  it  was  in  my  parish ; it  was  in  the 
parish  of  Kilnadema:  it  is  just  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  joins  my  parish. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr . Lawrence  Fahy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  the  town  of  Loughrea. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— I am  a brewer  and  farmer. 

3.  And  one  of  the  town  commissioners  ? — Yes,  and  a director  of  the  National  Bank,  and 
also  the  loan  fund. 

4.  With  what  body  is  that  loan  fund  connected? — It  is  called  the  bishop’s  loan  fund;  it  is 
money  left  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  to  lend  for  the  use  of  the  town.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  a board,  who  lend  money  for  three,  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months,  at  Is.  in  the 
pound.  There  is  no  benefit  but  what  pays  the  clerk. 

5.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  yourself  occupy  as  a farmer  ? — I dare  say  about  500 
acres. 

6.  Principally  tillage,  or  grazing  ?— Principally  grazing. 

7.  With  what  district  are  you  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us  information  ? — 
The  locality  here  some  miles  round  the  town. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I should  think  it  is 
improving  by  the  green  crops. 

9.  W hat  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — The  manure  principally  used  is  from  the 
stable  and  cow-house;  there  is  a good  deal  of  bog  stuff  used. 

10.  Is  there  much  sea-weed  ? — -A  good  deal  this  year  in  this  neighbourhood. 

11.  Any  burning? — Yes,  some  burning. 

12.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  in  the  district? — Yes. 

13.  WThat  have  been  their  effects  ? — Very  little  has  been  done.  There  is  an  agricultural 
school  built  here. 

14.  By  whom  was  it  built  ? — It  was  built  at  the  instance  of  the  late  Remembrancer,  Mr. 
Blake ; he  paid  the  rent  of  six  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  and  he  got  some  money  from  the 
board  for  building  it : we  subscribed  £100,  and  he  got  £200  from  the  board. 

15.  Do  you  take  any  interest  in  the  management  of  it  ? — I am  one  of  the  committee. 

16.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  it? — I really  do  not  know,  for  I never  attend  it.  We 
had  a meeting  in  the  town  about  it,  when  the  committee  was  formed.  I never  have  heard 
of  ajneeting  since,  and  I never  attend. 

17.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  in  this  district? — Different  sizes,  from 
half  an  acre  to  twenty  or  thirty  acres. 

18.  What  size  do  you  most  commonly  meet  with? — From  five  to  fifteen  or  twenty  acres. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  upon  them  ? — Potatoes,  oats,  and  wheat; 
very  little  barley  lately. 

20.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  number  ? — I cannot  say  indeed. 

21.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  common? — I should  think  very 
few ; they  are  mostly  separate. 

, 22.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ?■ — More  by  competi- 
tion than  any  thing  else. 

23.  W'hat  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — I should  think  the  average  here  is 
from  20s.  to  30s.  5 

. 24.  Can  you  tell  us  the  proportion  that  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I should  think 
it  is  above  it. 

25.  Do  you  know  sufficiently  to  tell  us  how  much? — In  some  cases  more,  in  others  less. 

I should  think  from  3s.  to  5s.  an  acre  in  all  I have  seen,  and  I was  one  of  the  valuators  of 
^ union.  In  almost  every  case  it  was  under  the  rent. 

. 26.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — I think  not  for 

®onths.  In  October  we. pay  the  May  rent,  and  in  April  the  November  rent. 

27.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  the  district  ? — Very  often. 

} *11*  *s  fke  system  pursued  ? — Where  there  is  a non-resident  landlord,  he  may  take 
deposit  them  in  the  bank,  and  they  are  discounted  upon  bis  guarantee  or  endorsement.  ■ 
. 29.  WTiat  is  the  rate  of  discount  ?— Upon  tenants’  bills  it  would  be  six  per  cent, — that 
is  what  we  charge;  but  if  the  tenants  put  in  a hill,  there  is  a commission  of  1,5.  6 d.  upon  a bill 
®der  £20,  along  with  the  interest. 
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30.  Are  the  tenants  saved  that  when  they  are  put  in  by  the  agent  ? Yes. 

31.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? — A great  many  of  th 

32.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  the  agriculturalten  m>' 

Very  bad  in  every  way.  There  is  a certain  class  of  bills  that  we  will  not  do  in  the 1 T 
and  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  private  discounters;  and  I have  known  from  1 fi 
to  2s.  in  the  pound  was  paid  for  ninety  days.  We  have  a good  many  private  discount5  • 
tin's  town.  ers  m 


33.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

34.  What  do  they  charge? — From  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  per  cent. 

35.  Have  they  been  much  diminished  by  the  operation  of  the  loan  funds  ? I should 

think  they  have.  no*1 

36.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? I si,  u 

think  mostly  ejectment,  as  far  as  I sec.  ° ’ 0U  (‘ 

37.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? Where  the 

is  paid  regularly  they  are  for  a particular  gale,  and  where  the  half-year  is  not  regularly  Jjjj 
it  is  on  account ; in  every  case  under  the  courts  it  is  on  account.  ° ^ 

38.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  m 

middlemen  in  the  district  ? — A good  many  middlemen.  ^ 

39.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  compared  to  those  under  the  nro 
pvietors  ? — Not  so  good,  unless  where  the  landlord  is  an  absentee  and  gives  no  employment- 
then  they  are  better  under  a middleman,  because  lie  gives  employment. 

40.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts? — Not  many  in  this  locality. 

41.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? Somo  by  lease  and 

some  year  by  year. 

42.  Has  the  difference  of  the  mode  of  holding  much  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants,  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Those  who  have  leases  would  improve  them 
more. 

43.  Do  you  see  that  that  is  practically  the  effect  ? — Yes,  in  some  instances  it  is. 

44.  Is  there  any  system  on  the  part  of  different  landlords  of  assisting  the  tenants  in 

improving  their  houses,  or  draining,  or  otherwise  improving  their  land? Yes,  there  is. 

45.  State  the  system — Lately  in  draining  ; and  somo  landlords  insist  upon  their  building 

good  houses.  6 

46.  What  assistance  does  the  landlord  give  towards  it,  if  he  gives  any  ?— Iam  not  aware 
that  he  gives  any  assistance,  except  giving  the  land  at  the  value.  When  they  require  them 
to  build  good  houses,  in  some  instances  they  give  timber  and  slates,  but  it  is  not  the  general 
rule  in  this  locality. 

47.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district — turning  out  of  tenants  ?— 
Yes,  very  much. 

48.  To  what  size  have  the  farms  been  increased  ? — I think,  particularly  since  the  Catholic 
bill  passed  in  1829,  the  tenantry  in  this  country  have  been  ruined— since  the  40s.  free- 
holders were  abolished ; for  where  there  were  eight  holdings  in  a village,  two  or  three  got 
the  land  to  make  them  freeholders,  and  the  rest  of  them  were  driven  into  tbo  town. 


_ 49.  Did  they  get  any  compensation  ?— Somo  of  them  : but  it  was  of  very  little  use  to 
him  ; if  he  got  a few  pounds  he  spent  it. 

50.  Were  any  of  them  assisted  to  emigrate  to  America? — Not  at  that  period.  I have 
known  somo  to  have  emigrated  since,  of  the  people  assisted. 

51.  What  sized  holdings  had  those  persons  who  were  turned  out? — They  might  have 
seven  or  eight  acres ; that  would  not  constitute  a freehold. 

52.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Not  so  much. 

53.  Are  the  farmers,  in  your  opinion,  getting  richer,  in  the  country,  generally? — They 
arc  getting  very  poor,  particularly  the  small  tenantry. 

54.  Are  the  labouroi’s  getting  better  ? — They  are  getting  worse  in  this  locality. 

5.5.  Is  the  acrcablc  rent  upon  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  upon  the  large  farms  ?— 
I do  not  think  it  is,  where  let  by  the  landlord. 

56.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  ? — Yes. 

57 . What  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  con-acre  ? — The  general  price  of  burnbate  is  £10  an 
aero  ; I have  known  £12  12s.  charged. 

58.  Is  that  for  old  ley  ? — For  rich  land. 

59.  Can  employment  be  obtained  for  the  whole  of  the  labourers  ? — Not  for  half  of  them. 

60.  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  receive  ? — The  general  wages  is  from  6 d.  to  8 d. ; but  in 
tho  spring  season  and  in  the  digging  the  potatoes  they  get  Is.  a day  for  a month. 

61.  W hat  can  you  get  men  for  now,  at  this  time  of  year? — The  average  is  6d. 

62.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  ? — Very  little. 

63.  As  far  as  your  experience  has  enabled  you  to  judge,  do  you  consider  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ; are  the  estates  of  large  proprietor 
better  managed  than  those  of  the  small,  or  the  absentee  estates  better  than  those  of  resi- 
dents ?— -I  should  think  that  the  estates  of  residents  ought  to  be  better  managed ; in  some 
eases  it  is  so,  in  others  not,  according  to  my  knowledge. 

64.  Are  there  fees  in  this  district  on  enforcing  rent? Yes,  in  some  cases. 

65.  Of  what  nature? — Of  my  own  knowledge  I do  not  know,  but  I hear  different  things— 
that  they  charge  so  much  for  making  distress. 

66..  Are  there  any  fees  on  granting  leases  ?—I  believe  so. 

67 . What  have  you  understood  to  bo  the  fee  ?— Of  my  own  knowledge  I do  not  know  that. 

68.  What  is  the  general  feeling  among  the  people,  or  the  understanding  ? — I believe  that 
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in  general  they  pay  the  agent  for  getting  leases,  but  I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  12/A  Aiuust  1844 
I have  got  leases  but  did  not  pay.  ’ 

69.  What  do  you  generally  hear  they  pay  ?— Some  more,  and  some  less.  5 £2,, 

TO.  Do  you  hear  of  half  a year’s  rent  or  a year’s  rent  being  paid  ? Yes.  Mr-  La"'rence  Faly. 

71.  Not  merely  the  fee  for  drawing  the  leases?— That  is  included;  the  agent  settles 
with  the  attorney. 

72.  Are  there  fees  usually  paid  upon  giving  possession  of  the  land?— I believe  there  are, 
to  such  as  the  bailiffs. 

73.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  this  district  ? May  and  Novem- 

ber are  the  gale  days. 

74.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  season  more  usual  for  issuing  ejectments  for  non-pavmcnt 
of  rent  ? — I should  think  the  July  session. 

75.  Why  should  July  be  selected?— Because  the  crops  are  then  in  the  ground ; and  pend- 
ing the  six  months  they  can  have  possession  of  the  crops.  1 

76.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  usually  to  the  rent  ?— There  are  different 
baronies  and  different  rates.  On  the  average,  I think  land  let  at  30.?.  would  pay  Is.  3d  to 
Is.  6d.  an  acre  the  half-year ; some  baronies  are  as  low  as  £o  the  100  acres,— that  is  for  the 

half-year. 

77.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed?— At  the  next 
payment  of  rent  after  you  have  paid  the  poor  rate. 

78.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement? — There  is  a great  want 
of  capital,  and  a great  want  of  employment  for  the  poor ; and  I never  saw  any  tlnn°-  got  so 
bad  as  the  poor  in  this  locality.  I could  not  give  the  real  cause  for  it.  Some  three3 or  four 
years  ago  we  would  discount  their  bills  for  £50,  and  we  would  not  pow  do  it  for  £5.  I think 
it  is  the  two  bad  summers  which  they  have  not  recovered,  and  will  not  for  years. 

79.  Does  any  thing  occur  to  you  by  which  labour  could  be  procured  or  increased  ?— If 
they  got  the  waste  lands,  such  as  the  mountains,  and  the  reclaimablo  lauds,  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  that  could  be  done. 

SO.  Are  there  many  tracts  in  this  neighbourhood  upon  which  labour  could  be  employed 
with  advantage  ? — Yes  ; thousands  of  acres,  if  they  got  leases.  J 

81.  Have  you  had  any  experience  so  as  to  know  whether  with  labour  such  lands  could  be 
brought  into  cultivation  ? — Yes,  I have  had  experience  in  a small  way,  and  I think  it  could 
be  done.  There  is  another  system  which  is  ruinous  to  the  country  : if  there  is  a piece  of 
land  out  of  lease  to  be  let,  they  will  go  and  borrow  money  here  and  there,  and  give  a fine 
and  to  pay  the  arrear  of  rent,  and  the  agent  will  let  it  to  the  next  tenant,  but  he  will  get 
what  is  due,  and  they  are  beggars  afterwards,  and  not  worth  one  shilling  ; generally  they°do 
not  make  a selection,  they  give  it  to  beggars. 

82.  Is  it  a common  practice  to  insist  upon  the  arrears  being  paid  by  the  new  tenant9 

Yes,  it  is. 

83.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions? — No ; not  at  present. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


Charles  Samuel  Cooper,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  5^3, 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I am  partially  resident  here,  and  wherever  my  professional  chas- s-  CooPer<  esi- 
engagements  call  me. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — Land  surveyor. 

. Have  you  been  any  length  of  time  acquainted  with  this  district? — Yes,  I have. 
i_  ■“  oefL™s  district  afford  opportunities  for  any  great  improvements  in  the  way  of  great 
or-s  Yes,  it  does,  particularly  in  the  shape  of  drainage,  and  removing  obstructions  in 
rivers  and  facilitating  the  progress  of  the  water. 

cnlh  j , y°ur  Residence  here  enabled  you  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  country  as  to  its  a<m- 
sideM  • 6;  docs  lfc  aPPear  to  be  improving  ? — Yes,  within  the  last  two  years  it  has  con- 
r.  ei,a  y *®prove<L  The  attention  of  country  gentlemen  is  more  given  to  improvements  in 
s ape  of  agriculture  than  I could  perceive  previous  to  that. 

aii  9' yS  . e e“eci:  of  it  been  to  induce  tbo  small  holders  to  improve  their  agriculture  at 

I ‘ es’  inasmuch  as  they  give  prizes  to  the  small  holders  ; and  going  through  the  country 
lately  return  d ^>us’Iless  S°“S  011  different  parts  of  Ireland,— I have  only  very 

prizes^9— ^enera^Y  Pay  any  portion,  of  the  drainage,  or  conteut  themselves  with  giving 
rmint  ‘ i 111 ,0De  c,ase  landlord  provides  the  money,  and  pays  a professional  person  to 
P 8 H mark  out  tlie  draias  the  tenant  to  execute. 

v. as  tdat  system  been  long  enough  in  operation  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  its  effect? — 

7 “e  Particular  person  to  whom  I refer. 

anv  land?6  keeU  en°aSed  iu  arranging,  or  dividing,  or,  what  is  technically  called,  striping 
surroanding_cou.S,t^G1'^  cons*derjddy  ^ this  county,  and  in  Mayo,  and,  in  fact,  most  of  the 

Kent's  ^°U  ^0Und  7e.ry  8reafc  difficulty  in  bringing  people  to  acquiesce  in  those  arrange- 
preiniPoo,,  6ry  §reat  difficulty  indeed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  lead  them  out  from  then*  old 


it?_JYe3  f356®,  w]?iere  it  has  been  effected  for  a year  or  two,  have  they  got  reconciled  to 
new  arram*aU<i  * ikave  questioned  themselves  upon  whether  they  were  better  off  after  the 
12  Ha  eni?  ad  kad  ^me  fake  effect,  and  they  invariably  answered  that  they  were, 
he  effect  of  it  been  to  bring  their  land  into  tillage  ? — Yes ; I can  allude  to  one 
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■Chas.  S.  Cooper,  esq. 


property  of  Lord  Clanricarde’s,  at  Derrybrian,  within  five  or  six  miles  of  this  town.  par.  t 
the  land  was  occupied  as  tillage,  and  the  remainder  as  mountain  ; the  part  occupied  in  til  Up 
was  one-eighth  of  the  entire  district.  I should  now  say  it  is  three-eighths,  and  the  division 
has  not  taken  place  for  more  than  three  or  four  years. 

13.  In  what  ease  did  the  landlord  assist?— The  only  assistance  was  to  give  the  land  at  a 
very  moderate  rent. 

14.  Did  he  give  a lease  ? — Yes,  to  some  of  the  most  deserving  tenants. 

15.  He  made  the  giving  a lease  a sort  of  premium  ? — Yes  ; it  was  to  persons  who  had  a 
large  tract  of  mountain,  and  had  a largo  number  of  cattle. 

16.  Have  you  heard  much  anxiety  expressed  by  the  small  teiiauts  for  leases  ?— Thev  all 
express  very  great  anxiety  to  have  leases,  so  far  as  I have  known. 

17.  In  wiiat  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  this  district;  is  it  by  proposal,  or  valuation? As 

far  as  I have  been  concerned  in  valuing-  land,  it  has  been  fixed  by  myself.  I have  proposed 
a value  to  my  employer,  which  has  been  generally  adopted ; and  in  making  it  I have  ascer- 
tained the  quantity  of  each  quality  of  land  upou  the  farm,  and  put  on  a value  according  to 


the  quality. 

18.  Have  the  tenants  generally  acceded  to  that  value,  or  have  they  proposed  any  other 
mode  of  proceeding  ? — No,  I do  not  think  that  they  have. 

19.  Is  there  any  fee  paid  in  this  country  upon  granting  leases  ?— Yes,  I believe  there  is. 
It  has  been  always  usual  to  pay  fees,  but  I do  not  interfere  at  all  in  that.  I have  no  control 
in  that  department. 

20.  Do  you  ever  receive  any  fee  yourself  for  recommending  a particular  tenant?— No,  1 
never  do.  I have  frequently  been  offered  fees  in  the  shape  of  bribes  to  let  a man’s  boundary 
this  way,  or  that  way.  I nave  been  made  very  considerable  offers. 

21.  From  those  offers  made  to  you  in  that  way,  do  you  believe  that  it  is  the  custom  in 
this  part  of  the  country  for  the  people  to  pay  money  in  that  way? — I have  spoken  to  a 
number  of  persons  similarly  engaged  with  myself,  and  they  have  all  experienced  the  same 
kind  of  offers.  I should  say  generally,  as  far  as  I know,  that  there  is  vei-y  little  of  that  kind 
of  thing  going  on  in  the  country  now. 

22.  What  proportion  do  you  estimate  in  general — taking,  for  instance,  the  good  land  of  this 
country — that  the  rent  should  hear  to  the  produce  ? — As  well  as  I can  recollect,  I estimated 
that  the  landlord  should  receive  one-tliird.  I have  been  as  moderate  in  valuing  the  land  as 
I could. 

23.  What  is  the  rent  of  average  good  land  under  tillage  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  near 
the  town? — There  are  tenants  in  this  neighbourhood  who  pay  30.?.  an  acre  all  round  for 
the  land : it  is  all  tillage  land,  and  some  very  good  land. 

24.  What  does  it  produce  ? — About  ten  barrels  of  wheat,  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel;  or 
fourteen  barrels  of  oats,  at  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel. 

25.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— I 
should  sav  that  the  poor  law  valuation  bears  to  the  rent  as  seven  is  to  eight, — 2s.  6d.  in  the 
pound  under  the  lotting  value  upon  the  average  of  the  districts  I am  acquainted  with. 

26.  What  proportion  should  you  say  it  should  bear  to  the  letting  value  ? — I should  con- 
sider it  ought  to  be  about  that  sum. 

27.  Is  your  valuation  for  the  poor  law  the  fair  letting  value  ? — Yes. 

28.  In  valuing  lor  the  landlord’s  rent,  do  you  put  any  rent  upon  the  houses  ?— No,  unless 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a town. 

29.  In  valuing  for  the  poor  law,  do  you  put  any  value  upon  the  houses  ?— Yes;  and  it 
very  often  happens  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  considerably  over  the  rent  in  consequence. 

30.  Have  you  been  connected  in  any  way  with  the  collection  of  rent  ? — No.  . 

31.  I believe  you  have  been  employed  in  some  degree  by  the  Waste  Laud  Company.— 

Yes,  I have.  9 v 

32.  Have  you  had  any  tiling  to  do  with  tlio  arrangement  of  the  lands  at  Kilkerran .— les, 

I have.  . 

33.  What  state  did  you  find  those  lands  in  iu  the  first  instance ; were  they  all  held  in  com- 

mon ? — Yes,  in  villages,  generally  situate  on  the  best  part  of  tlio  land,  a dozen  ouses 
altogether.  , , ..  w 

34.  Has  that  land  been  to  any  extent  divided  ?— Yes  ; I have  not  quite  completed  it, 
last  year  I completed  the  division  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  estate. 

35.  Have  the  tenants  been  located  upou  particular  holdings  ? — Yes.  ,, 

36.  To  what  extent? — It  is  going  on  very  slowly.  They  are  getting  out  ot  t eir 

ways.  They  are  occupying  their  new  farms,  but  they  have  not  their  houses  built  upon 
some  of  them  have.  ' 

37.  This  progressed,  however  slowly  ? — Yes,  it  has  considerably.  .,  t we 

38.  How  has  it  succeeded  in  point  of  crops? — Very  well ; they  are  far  better  t - 
seen  them  in  the  plains,  as  the  people  iu  the  country  call  them. 

39.  Is  it  a district  well  off,  or  badly  off,  for  roads? — Very  badly.  f rte 

40.  Do  you  think  improving  it  in  roads  would  tend  to  facilitate  the  improve  >e 

land? — Yes  ; there  is  now  no  road  leading  into  the  place.  The  Waste  Land  Comp  y ^ 
two  roads  ; but  there  are  no  roads  leading  into  it.  It  is  like  an  island,  an 


land? — Yes  ; there  is  now  no 
two  roads  ; but  there  are  n< 
ter  time  there  js  no  means  of  getting  into  it  often  but  by  boat. 

^ ! vt n i. ....  o tioc 


er  time  there  js  no  means  ol  getting-  into  it  oiten  put  uy  nou,i.  . i,ce  • thev 

41.  Why  has  this  progressed  so  sloivly?— The  division  has  only  lately  ta  -en  ] ’ 

came  .into  their  new  holdings  iu  May.  _ . „n9_Abotfr 

42.  How  long  has  the  Waste  Land  Company  been  in  possession  ot  Kilae 

five  years.  - . - ... 
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43.  Were  you  employed  at  Ballinakill  ? — Yes. 

44.  By  the  same  company  ? — Yes. 

45.  What  is  the  state  to  which  they  have  advanced  there  ?_I  have  not  been  there  since 
[her  got  in  the  present  crops— there  was  nothing  requiring  my  services ; but  the  last  time  I 
was*  there,  I could  perceive  a very  considerable  advance  in  the  reclamation  of  land. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  James  M‘Leland , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Coscorrig  is  the  name  of  the  townland,  near  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — An  agricultural  teacher. 

3.  How  long  has  the  agricultural  school  been  established  there  ? Nearly  a year. 

4.  What  number  of  pupils  have  you  at  present  in  the  school  ?— Fifteen  ; but  not  apprenticed 
regularly. 

5.  Are  they  boarded  in  the  house  ? — No  ; only  two. 

6.  What  payment  do  you  receive  from  those  in  the  house  ? — £10  from  one,  and  £6  from 
the  other ; one  is  a larger  boy  than  the  other. 

7.  What  payment  is  made  by  the  other  boys? — Some  pay  l Os.  a quarter  for  receiving 
the  literary  instruction,  and  not  the  agricultural  instruction — they  are  tradesmen’s  sons  from 
the  town ; the  other  boys  pay  nothing. 

8.  What  is  the  system  adopted  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the  boys  ?— We  work 
from  nine  till  ten,  then  go  into  the  school  and  remain  till  three,  and  work  until  four. 

9.  Are  you  the  literary  teacher,  and  agricultural  teacher  ? — Yes. 

10.  What  number  have  you  room  for  in  the  house  as  boarders? — There  is  not  room  for 
more  than  four. 

11.  What  number  of  acres  is  there  in  the  farm  ? — Six  acres. 

12.  How,  then,  is  the  school  supported  ? — By  a salary  of  £30  from  the  Board  of  Education. 

13.  Have  you  got  your  farm  upon  a system  of  rotation  of  crops  ?— Yes,  the  five  crop 
rotation. 

14.  Have  you  got  it  into  rotation  yet? — Yes. 

15.  What  quantity  of  green  crop  have  you  this  year  ?— I have  one  acre  and  ten  perches 
of  turnips,  and  the  same  quantity  of  grass,  and  the  remainder  in  oats. 

16.  How  are  you  able  to  manure  that  quantity  of  ground  ? — I have  cows. 

17.  How  many  cows  could  you  keep? — I could  keep  more  ; I have  two  at  present. 

18.  Are  the  pupils  that  are  boarded  in  the  house  paid  for  by  their  parents  or  the  land- 
lord?— Lord  Clanricarde  pays,  one,  and  the  father  of  the  other  boy  pays  for  him.  The 
boarders  work  from  early  in  the  morning  till  ton,  and  from  three  till  seven  again. 

[ The  witrtess  withdrew .] 


Parsonstown,  Wednesday,  14th  August,  1844. 

Daniel  Manifold,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Cadamstown,  in  the  King’s  county. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I am  a farmer,  a magistrate  of  the  county,  a poor  law 
guardian,  and  a grand  juror,  and  I hold  several  agencies. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  farm  ? — I farm  more  than  1,000  acres. 

4.  Is  there  much  of  it  tillage  ? — No ; a small  portion. 

5;  *S  tde  Strict  Ayith  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I hold  agencies  in  various 
parts  of  King’s  county,  the  county  of.  Carlow,  and  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  I have  held 
so.“e  ln,  the  county  of  Galway ; but  I will  confine  my  evidence  principally  to  the  district 
within  this  union. 

. 6.  Generally  speaking,  is  this  union  principally  arable,  or  are  there  grazing  farms  in  it  ? — 
i Here  is  a good  deal  of  both ; a fair  proportj^^rf  both. 

ments  ?eSYt>  ^ ^0Ur  0P*n*0D>  a®°rd  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 

8.  Of  what  nature? — There  is  a great  tract  of  mountain  very  improvable,  abounding  with 
limestone,  gravel,  and  lime. 

9.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  at  improving  that  district? — Yes,  I improved  about  fifty 

acres  of  heathy  mountain.  1 3 

• J i ‘ S-0  y°u  hQh  that  successful  ? — Very  successful. 

two  years ^ ^°U  S^DCe  t^lat  continued  to  improve  ? — No,  I have  not  done  much  for  the  last 

them  aD^  Pers°Q  that  district  been  improving  on  an  extensive  scale  ? — No,  not  any  of 

13  UH>U  an  ex*iens*ve  scale  j and  the  reason  I attribute  that  to  is  short  leases,  or  no  leases, 

diatel  thTe  landlords  undertaken  improvements  in  that  district  ? — Not  imme- 

y nere.  In  a district  in  the  Queen’s  county  immediately  adjoining,  Mr.  Trench  has 

14  Wh  ®xtensiTe  improvements,  and  with  great  success, 
jg  hat  t0WQ  is  it  near  ?— Mountrath. 

16  T ° ^°U  Conside1' the  staie  of  agriculture  improving  ?— Bather  improving, 
not  tii  ^ 4 Particulars  ? — The  mode  of  ploughing  and  the  rotation  of  crops ; but  there  is 
ijm  extensive  improvement  that  might  be  wished  for. 
firtninr.  r°  • ere.  aQy  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — There  is  a 
' BUn2  .society  in  this  town. 
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18.  Who*  effect  lias  it  liad?— It  has  not  been  long  enough  established  to  have  produced 

much  effect,  but  it  must  have  a good  effect. 

19.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  here  ? — Lime  and  gravel ; bog  manure  is  used 
in  great  quantities.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  a good  thing  or  not— I rather  think  not 

20.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  this  district  ?— They  are  very 
various  : they  are  subdivided,  and  very  small. 

21.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

22.  Are  they  increasing  in  number  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  arc. 

23.  Arc  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  in  this  district  ?— Yes 
there  are  too  many. 

24.  Are  there  any  exertions  made  to  divide  the  land  among  the  holders  ?— Yes ; but  they 
are  in  vain. 

25.  In  ivhat  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  this  district ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  valuation  ?_By 

proposal ; an  equable  rent  by  proposal.  _ * 

26.  Is  it  usual  to  accept  the  highest  offer  ? — It  is,  I believe,  too  much  so. 

27.  Has  the  occupying  tenant  any  preference  given  him  ?— That  depends  much  upon  the 
landlord  and  the  agent’s  disposition.  Some  landlords  never  remove  tenants ; others  remove 
them,  and  take  the  highest  rent  offered. 

28.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — I valued  about  40,000 
acres  of  land  in  this  county,  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  and  the  value  ran  from  ’los. 
to  30s. : the  average  valuo  I estimated  at  20s.,  or  thereabout ; but  the  reserved  rent  exceeded 
my  valuation. 

29.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  by  which  it  exceeded  your  valuation  ?— My  average 
Valuation  was  about  20s.  per  acre ; the  reserved  rent  was  about  25s. 

30.  What  should  you  say  was  the  ordinary  rent  for  good  average  land  ?— The  rent  gene- 
rally goes  up  to  30s.  for  good  tillage  and  grazing  land,  and  it  comes  down  from  that  to  los. 

31.  On  that  30s.  land,  what  is  the  common  produce  in  wheat? — It  is  not  much  of  a wheat 
country  near  me  : the  groat  wheat  country  is  where  the  land  is  worse.  The  land  at  30s.  is 
generally  grazing  land,  and  some  tillage,  too ; hut  not  much  wheat  tillage-. 

32.  Is  there  much  wheat  in  this  union  ? — Yes,  on  some  of  the  poorer  soils— the  limestone 
and  gravelly  soils. 

33.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?—  I took 
some  pains  to  calculate  it ; the  poor  law  valuation  was  an  equable  valuation,  but  considera- 
bly under  the  value. 

34.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — Some  landlords 
demand  it  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  and  some  in  three  months  afterwards  ; but  the  greater 
portion  of  them  not  for  six  months.  That  is  allowing  a hanging  gale.  The  courts  allow 
that  indulgence. 

35.  Is  there  any  practice  in  this  country  of  paying  it  by  bill  ? — Not  much,  that  I am 
aware  of. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Yes,  upon  the  loan  funds 
the  small  tenants  do,  very  much. 

37.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  system  ? — I thought  at  first  it  was  useful— I am  a direc- 
tor of  one  of  the  loan  funds ; but  yesterday  I took  a good  deal  of  pains  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  interest  they  paid,  and  that  has  changed  my  opinion  upon  it  a good  deal. 

3S.  Do  you  find,  from  your  local  knowledge,  that  the  persons  who  borrow  from  the  loan 
fund  are  in  the  habit  of  raising  their  condition,  so  as  to  be  relieved  by  it  ? — They  still  go 
on  borrowing ; they  do  not  raise  themselves  so  much  in  the  world  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
habit. 

39.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district  ? — No,  none  that  I am  aware  of. 

40.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — There  are 

hut  two  modes — distress  and  seizure,  or  civil  bill.  t 

41.  Do  you  mean  civil  bill  process,  or  civil  hill  ejectment? — Both.  The  civil  biu  eject- 
ment is  much  out  of  use  of  late ; the  number  tried  in  this  court  has  greatly  decreased. 

42.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — To  terror  and  dread — to  the  many  outrages  ana 

murders.  _ _ , 

43.  Has  that  remark  reference  to  the  King’s  county,  or  to  the  adjoining  districts  ?— a 
more  to  the  county  of  Tipperary ; but  I have  found  it  also  in  the  King’s  county. 

44.  Were  there  many  civil  bill  ejectments  in  this  district? — I cannot  tell  the  number;  u 

I understand  there  were  few  compared  to  the  adjoining  counties.  _ „ , . 

45.  Was  there  any  system  of  giving  any  thing  to  the  tenants  who  were  ejected  ? -No  o' 

except  for  giving  the  arrear  they  owed ; I knoAV  of  no  other.  ,or 

46.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — They  ar 
the  particular  gale,  if  the  gale  ho  paid  in  full ; if  not  paid  in  full,  they  are  on  account.  _ 

47.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  ar?  J. 

middlemen  ? — They  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors ; the  number  of  middlem 
decreased.  , . , u 

48.  What  class  of  tenants  are  in  the  most  comfortable  situation  ? — I think  those  tha 

under  the  proprietors.  . . . 

49.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  in  this  dis  i 

There  are  some,  I cannot  tell  the  number.  • a . some 

50.  Wliat  is  the. condition  of  the  tenantry  under  the  courts? — It  is  very  vario  , 

comfortable,  and  some  otherwise.  _ m,  jg  a 

51.  Taking  them  in  comparison  with  those  holding  under  the  proprietors  .— 
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great  variety  there  too.  Some  of  the  proprietors  have  their  tenantry  very  comfortable,  and 
some  have  not. 

52.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  on  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Both ; some  one, 
and  some  the  other. 

53.  Is  there  any  great  anxiety  for  leases  in  this  district  ? — I think  not.  I think  that 
many  of  the  tenants  are  unwilling  to  take  leases,  lest  they  should  disoblige  their  landlords 
by  being  obliged  to  vote  against  them.  In  some  cases  it  is  so ; but  in  other  cases  they  are 
most  anxious,  according  to  their  political  opinions. 

54.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  anxiety  for  leases,  except  for  political  purposes  ? — I have 
scarcely  a tenant  that  asks  me  for  a lease.  I have  300  tenants,  and  scarcely  one  asks  me 
at  all. 

55.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  on  land  or  buildings  effected  in  this  district ; 
by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  tenant  ? — By  the  tenants,  but  the  landlords  usually  make  them 
an  allowance : they  allow  them  a part. 

56.  What  is  the  usual  system  of  allowance  adopted  ?— I do  not  know  that  there  is  any- 
regulated  system  ; some  landlords  allow  very  liberally,  and  others  not  at  all. 

57.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  this  district  ? — It  does. 

5S.  How  far  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — I think  not  at  all ; but  they  are  unable 
to  prevent  it.  Suppose  a person  having  a few  acres  of  land  preparing  to  go  to  America,  he 
will  get  an  immense  sum  of  money  in  proportion  to  its  value.  I believe  they  get,  in  some 
instances,  something  equal  to  the  fee  simple ; it  surprises  me. 

59.  Does  the  value  much  depend  upon  the  tenure,  whether  it  is  upon  lease,  or  at  will  ? 

No,  they  do  not  care  for  the  tenure ; if  they  can  get  into  possession  they  give  a good  deal 
of  money. 

60.  If  the  landlord  was  to  wish  to  take  into  his  own  hand  any  part  of  his  estate,  would 
it  be  expected  that  he  should  pay  the  occupying  tenant  for  it? — Yes,  he  would,  and  at  a very 
high  rate. 

61.  Do  you  allude  principally  to  this  union,  or  is  it  prevalent  in  other  parts  ? — In  other 
parts  where  I am  concerned.  The  custom  is  the  same  in  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Tipper- 
ary. In  Tipperary,  they  have  a system  that  they  will  not  allow  a landlord  to  take  into  his 
possession  and  set  to  another  without  committing  some  excess  upon  the  person  coming  in. 

62.  If  the  person  going  out  has  been  allowed  to  receive  money  for  it,  does  that  happen  ? 

Even  so  there  are  some  objections.  These  marauders  point  out  the  person  that  is  to  get  it. 

63.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ? — I do  not  know  of  any 
where  it  has  been  permitted. 

64.  Is  the  subdividing  and  subletting  of  farms  still  continued  ? — Yes,  it  is  still  continued 
by  the  persons  holding  them. 

65.  Do  the  landlords  permit  it  ? — They  cannot  prevent  it. 

66.  Have  any  of  them  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  it  ? — They  have  threatened ; I do  not 
know  whether  they  have  done  any  thing. 

67.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
becoming  richer  in  the  world  ? — I think  such  as  have  not  been  visited  by  this  distemper 
among  the  cattle,  and  sustained  great  losses  by  those  means,  are  improving  in  then*  circum- 
stances ; but  there  are  very  many,  and  to  a very  great  amount,  who  have  suffered. 

68.  Are  the  small  tenants  getting  better  in  their  means  ? — Not  in  the  same  proportion. 

69.  Are  the  labouring  class  improving  ? — They  are  wretched. 

1 0.  Can  they  get  employment  ? — They  cannot,  at  any  thing  over  the  lowest  amount  of 
wages.  They  cannot  get  employment. 

71.  Have  the  works  along  the  Shannon  given  employment  to  many  of  the  people? — Yes, 
to  the  persons  just  there. 

72.  Generally  through  the  district,  have  they  not  given  employment  to  the  people? — 
No,  they  have  not. 

73.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — In  a great  measure  under 
the  small  farmers  on  the  road  side,  and  they  are  located  on  bogs  and  mountains. 

<4.  By  whom  are  their  houses  built  or  repaired? — You  can  hardly  call  them  houses; 
they  live  in  huts. 

75.  Are  they  built  by  themselves  ? — Yes,  they  are,  and  of  the  worst  materials ; clay  walls, 
and  branches  for  the  roof,  and  covered  over  with  rushes  or  sods.  They  are  in  very  great 
misery. 

£®*  Poes  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — It  does. 

1 1 . What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre  for  potatoes  ? — Some  at  £8,  where  it  is  of  a toler- 
able  quality,  by  the  plantation  acre,  and  some  less. 

1 8.  Is  it  let  to  burn  ? — Sometimes  to  burn,  sometimes  it  is  manured,  and  sometimes 
neither.  Where  it  is  a maiden  field,  they  do  nothing  but  plough  it ; if  it  is  poor  they  burn  it. 

1 1 9.  Do  the  labourers  hold  any  garden  along  with  their  houses  ? — They  do  not  generally 
except  very  small  ones. 

80.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  ? — There  have. 

ao  ttt  kave  they  originated  ? — In  the  changing  the  tenantry,  and  civil  bill  ejectments, 

exclusi  1 Fe  ttey  Elders  of  small  farms  who  were  ejected?— Yes,  I believe 

83.  Y ere  they  ejected  to  enlarge  the  farms,  or  for  arrears  of  rent  ? — For  non-payment  of 
rent,  chiefly  1 think.  * 

ti  84’  +?ave  outrages  been  committed  on  the  persons  that  succeeded  them  ? — Yes.  Some- 
tunes  they  Were  murdered,  and  sometimes  there  were  burnings,  and  Rockite  notices. 

Fart  II.  4 D 
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Daniel  Manifold,  esq. 
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85.  Are  there  the  same  feelings  on  behalf  of  men  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  as  for 
the  mere  consolidation  of  farms? — The  feeling  is  the  same.  The  removal  of  a tenant  is 
quite  enough  to  call  forth  their  bad  feelings. 

86.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; are  the  large 
estates  better  managed  than  the  small,  taking  them  as  a class  ?— I am  not  aware  that  there 
is,  on  that  score ; it  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  tlio  proprietor  or  agent. 

*87.  Are  the  absentee  properties  better  managed  than  those  of  residents? — No,  I do  not 
think  that  they  are.  It  depends  upon  the  instructions  of  the  agent,  or  the  disposition  of  the 
agent  himself. 

88.  What  are  the  duties  the  agents  perform  in  the  district  ? — Principally  to  levy  the 
rent. 

89.  Are  there  fees  on  enforcing  the  rent? — The  bailiff  has  a fee. 

90.  What  is  the  fee  usually  ? — It  is  in  proportion  to  the  duty.  For  seizing,  in  the  first 
instance,  it  is  25.  6d.  If  he  is  obliged  to  remain  there,  and  has  a keeper  on,  or  a watchman, 
he  pays  him  15.  a day.  If  there  is  a sale,  the  auctioneer  has  a fee. 

91.  Is  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  proceeding  by  distress  and  sale? — Yes,  that  is  all  I 
know  of. 

92.  Are  there  any  fees  on  granting  leases  ? — I never  had  any.  I have  heard  of  others 
having  them. 

93.  What  have  you  understood,  from  good  authority,  to  be  the  general  amount  of  that 
fee  ? — If  it  is  a large  lease,  I understand  some  people  take  £10,  some  £5,  and  more  if  they 
can  get  it. 

94.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  this  district? — The  1st  of  May. 
Sometimes  the  25th  of  March,  but  generally  the  1st  of  May. 

95.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  ejecting  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — It  is  generally  the 
sessions  next  after  the  1st  of  May.  That  is  the  July  sessions  and  the  October. 

96.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  for  selecting  those  sessions? — If  they  get  possessiou 
they  can  re-let  it;  it  is  a more  convenient  time.  In  October  the  landlords  or  agents  wish  to 
eject,  because  the  crop  is  forthcoming  for  the  arrear  of  rent. 

97.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  country  ? — By  my 
calculation  I made  yesterday  from  the  books  of  my  valuation  under  the  Tithe  Composition 
Act,  my  estimate  is  as  two  and  a half  to  twenty-five  upon  the  rent.  I estimate  it  at  2s.  6 d., 
and  the  rent  at  25s.,  about  one-tenth;  and  comparing  them  with  the  value,  they  go  from  two 
and  a half  to  twenty — one-eighth  of  the  value.  The  county  rates  are  levied  very  unequally, 
and  very  unfairly. 

98.  What  proportion  generally  has  the  poor  rate  borne  to  the  rent? — As  one  to  thirty. 

99.  "When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — The  first  time 
the  tenant  comes  in  to  pay  the  rent  after  he  has  paid  the  poor  rate,  he  brings  in  the  ticket 
for  the  poor  rate,  and  it  is  reckoned  by  the  agent  as  cash. 

100.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  is  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  on  the  landlord  ? — A great  difference  in  his  favour,  to  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  it, 
for  they  pay  very  little  of  the  rent-charge.  Wherever  there  has  been  a letting  since  the 
rent-charge  was  fixed  it  is  added  to  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  pays  it  in  that  way.  Wherever 
he  holds  as  tenant  from  year  to  year  he  pays  none. 

101.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  that  you  generally  meet  with? — A man  holding  fifty 
acres  is  considered  a large  farmer. 

102.  From  your  knowledge  of  this  country  can  you  give  us  any  suggestions  of  any 
measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  upon  landlords  and  occupying  tenants? — If  there  was  any 
regulation  for  the  county  cess  it  must  be  made  upon  the  present  valuation,  and  I have  not 
seen  that.  With  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  I would 
suggest  drainage,  and  the  improvement  of  the  bogs  and  mountains,  and  making  roads  also, 
which  would  not  only  improve  their  condition,  but  make  room  for  them. 

103.  Could  you  give  any  suggestion  to  improve  the  state  of  the  small  tenantry  ? — They 
are  too  numerous,  they  are  overgrown  in  number.  I do  not  know  how  they  could  be  improved 
there  are  so  many. 

104.  Is  there  any  emigration  from  this  district? — Yes,  a good  deal. 

105.  Do  you  think  if  facility  was  given  to  emigration,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  avail 
themselves  of  it  ? — I think  a good  many  would. 

1 06.  In  the  cases  of  emigration  that  have  taken  place,  have  they  been  assisted  to  emigrate 
by  the  landlords  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

107.  Was  it  by  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  their  farms  ?— Yes,  in  almost  every  case  that 
I know  of. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Peter  Blake,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live?— At  Eyrecourt,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I have  no  profession ; I am  a landed  proprietor. 

3.  Have  you  property  at  Crumlin  in  the  county  of  Galway  ? — I have. 

4.  Do  your  tenants  hold  under  lease,  or  by  will  ? — They  have  no  lease ; they  got  a lease 
when  the  receiver  was  in,  which  of  course  is  no  use  now, — ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

5.  What  was  the  length  of  that  lease  ? — I never  saw  it.  I had  them  all  processed  at  tne 
sessions  for  rent,  about  two  years  ago.  They  said  they  had  leases,  but  they  would  not  De 
allowed,  and  I got  decrees  against  them,  and  I have  some  of  the  decrees  in  my  pocket,  wmen 
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I brought  over  ; I never  executed  any  of  them.  They  are  all  paupers,  and  they  owed  me 
six  years’  rent,  and  I thought  it  time  to  look  to  the  land  then. 

6'.  In  what  court  are  you  now  taking  proceedings  ?— The  proceeding  by  ejectment,  I be- 
lieve, is  in  the  exchequer.  I have  a copy  of  one  of  the  decrees— [producing  it]. 

7.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Patrick  Ford? — Yes. 

8.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  that? — He  says  he  took 
defence.  Tcould  not  proceed  in  the  civil  bill  court,  for  they  beat  the  man  I sent  to  them, 
and  made  him  eat  the  papers.  They  could  not  take  defence,  as  I never  entered  them.  There 
were  four  receivers  in  the  last  twenty  years  over  them,  and  every  time  the  men  came  in 
they  said  that  the  paper  they  received  was  a clear  receipt  for  the  rent.  I could  produce  the 
sworn  account  of  the  receiver  to  show  their  account  was  wrong. 

9.  In  what  particular  ? — To  show  that  they  owed  the  rent.  He  says  he  owes  no  money, 
that  they  paid  rent  to  the  receiver.  The  receiver’s  accounts  are  sworn  to  in  Dublin,  and  I 
took  it  from  that  to  show  the  large  arrear.  I could  get  no  money  from  them,  and  I made  a 
proposal  to  them  to  take  work,  but  they  would  not. 

10.  Have  you  any  land  in  your  own  hand  ? — Yes,  I have,  adjoining. 

11.  Was  that  farm  made  up  of  any  land  given  up  by  them  ?— One  tenant  had  twenty 
acres,  and  he  gave  it  up  to  me.  I forgave  him  two  years’  rent,  and  gave  him  all  the  crops. 

I offered  them  the  same  thing  if  they  would  give  me  up  the  land,  but  they  would  not ; they 
said  they  would  suffer  their  necks  to  be  cut  off.  They  have  a good  deal  of  land,  but  they 
are  not  able  to  hold  it. 

12.  Is  it  a fact,  as  stated  by  him,  that  you  took  two  or  three  acres  off  each  of  their 
farms  ? — I took  twenty  acres  for  six  months,  from  thirteen  of  them,  and  they  got  forcible 
possession  of  it.  I ploughed  it,  and  had  my  stock  on  it  from  May  till  November,  part  of  it, 
and  part  of  it  was  sown  with  rape ; and  they  turned  off  the  stock  in  November,  and  took 
forcible  possession  of  it,  and  I indicted  them  at  Tuam. 

13.  What  was' the  end  of  it? — They  said  if  I forgave  them  they  would  give  me  up  the 
land,  and  not  interfere  with  it.  I knew  their  character,  and  I said,  “ I will  leave  it  with 
your  parish  priest,  and  if  he  says  I have  no  right  to  get  the  land,  I claim  no  possession;  of 
course  whatever  he  says  I will  abide  by.”  They  went  to  the  priest,  and  showed  him  the 
account,  and  how  they  stood.  They  all  agreed  to  it,  and  the  priest  said,  “ I will  give  each 
man  £2  or  £3  out  of  the  arrears  they  owe.  Of  course  you  cannot  lose  your  land.”  I said, 
“ Any  thing  you  say  I will  agree  to.”  Three  of  these  men  ploughed  up  the  land  in  the  mean 
time  before  he  decided,  and  had  their  crop  upon  it,  and  have  it  still ; the  other  men  have  not 
interfered.  The  priest  gave  them  the  decision  in  writing.  I have  not  seen  it,  hut  I do  not 
like  the  way  he  proceeded.  He  gave  them  from  under  his  hand,  as  well  as  I can  recollect, 
that  they  were  to  keep  the  land  until  I gave  them  so  much ; that  I was  to  give  them  £3  an 
acre  fine,  and  their  crop,  for  their  going  out.  The  other  people  have  not  interfered  in  the 
business,  except  this  man  Ford  and  his  brother.  Mr.  Robert  Eyre,  my  solicitor  in  this  case, 
was  the  receiver  under  the  court,  and  I went  by  his  last  sworn  account. 

14.  Do  you,  upon  your  oath,  say  you  believe,  from  his  last  sworn  account,  that  they  owed 
you  a considerable  arrear  of  rent  ? — Y es ; because  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  I cannot  get 
any  thing  out  of  them.  They  went  to  Tuam,  to  their  own  attorney,  and  after  he  defended 
the  case,  he  said  he  did  not  believe  one  word  they  had  sworn  when  they  were  dispossessed. 

15.  From  information  you  derived  from  Mr.  Eyre,  and  otherwise,  what  amount  of  rent 
do  you  believe  they  owe  you  ? — The  paper  I now  produce  gives  a true  account  of  the  state 
of  the  rent : — 


Edmund  Tracy, 
Thomas  Murphy, 
John  Igoe,  (now), 
Patt  Igoe,  (do.), 
Dominick  Currane, 
Patt  Igoe,  (now), 
Joseph  Cronane, 
John  Ford,  jun., 
Patt  Ford,  jun., 
Patt  Ford,  sen., 
John  Ford,  jun., 
Matthias  Connelly, 
Thomas  Mullen, 
Patt  Mullen,  . 
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Over  ninety-four  acres,  remaining  due  to  1st  May,  1844.  I took  out  decrees  against  the 
persons  of  some  of  them  ; I did  not  wish  to  take  them  out  against  all. 

16.  Have  they  ever  paid  any  of  the  sums  for  which  the  decrees  issued? — No,  nor  the 
costs ; not  a sixpence. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


George  Heenan,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

9*  Tr^er<?  y°u  reside  ?— Parsonstown. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  and' employment  ? — Land  agent, 
o.  Do  you  hold  extensive  agencies? — Yes. 
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4.  In  what  counties  ?— In  King’s  county,  part  in  Tipperary,  in  Roscommon,  and  some  in 

Mayo.  „ . 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  winch  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  bo  able  to  answer  the 
commissioners  ? — The  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Rossc  and  Mr.  O’Moore,  for  which  I am  agent 

6.  Do  those  lie  in  the  King’s  county  ? — Yes,  a portion  in  King’s  county — the  more  con- 
siderable portion  in  tlic  King’s  county. 

7.  What  should  you  say  was  the  general  description  of  that  property ; is  it  principally 
tillage,  or  are  there  any  large  grazing  farms? — Principally  tillage. 

8!  Is  the  district  a very  populous  one  ? — In  some  places  exceedingly  so ; in  others  reason- 
ably so.  .... 

9.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — In  some  instances,  extensive  improvements. 

10.  Are  they  likely  to  bo  remunerative  ? — Yes,  and  remunerative. 

11.  What  description  of  improvements  do  you  refer  to  ? — Drainage.  Wre  have  recently 
tried  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  Drainage  Act. 

12.  With  reference  to  wliat  rivers  have  you  put  the  Drainage  Act  into  operation  ?— The 
river  Brusna. 

13.  What  has  been  done  in  that  drainage? — Preliminary  arrangements  are  being  made 
by  the  proprietors  interested  for  draining  it  under  the  provisions  of  the  Drainage  Act.  There 
lias  been  a subscription  to  have  the  levels  taken,  and  the  other  preliminaries  complied  with. 
We  had  made  some  calculations  before  going  to  that  expense. 

14.  Do  . you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — Decidedly 
improving  in  the  last  eight  years. 

15.  In  what  particulars  ? — A gradual  increase  in  green  cropping  amongst  the  occupying 
tenants. 

16.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — The  great  proportion  of  manure  used  is 
bog  stuff,  ancl^mixed  sometimes  with  dime  ; and  they  are  now  taking  to  use  guano,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  agriculturist  employed  by  Lord  Rossc. 

17.  Do  they  burn  at  all?— They  would  burn  in  every  direction,  if  they  were  allowed. 
We  prevent  them. 

18.  Are  you  able  to  prevent  it  ? — Yes,  by  notice  to  quit ; rarely  by  fining. 

19.  Do  you  find  that  a notico  to  quit  has  the  effect? — Yes,  more  than  by  fining;  for  with 
persons  with  limited  means,  the  fines  increase  their  difficulties. 

20.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  stopping  it? — Yes  ; some  years  ago  I found  a difficulty 
in  stopping  it. 

21.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  enforce  any  of  tlio  notices  to  quit  in  consequence  of  the 
burning  ? — N o. 

22.  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  superintendents,  in  the  district,  and  what 
has  been  their  effect  ? — There  was  one  established  about  two  years  ago. 

23.  Wliat  lias  been  its  effect  ? — Wo  wore  at  first  unfortunate  in  tlio  person  we  got  to 
itinerate  among  the  tenantry.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  a person  whom  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  is  efficient,  and  to  whose  exertions  the  improvements  I have  referred  to  are  attri- 


butable. 

. 24.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  tlio  tillago  farms  in  tlio  district  ? — From  twenty-five 
and  thirty  acres  downwards. 

25.  What  size  is  more  usually  met  with  ? — Ten  and  fifteen. 

26.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  ? — Green  crops  and  corn  alternated. 
One  crop  of  potatoes,  one  crop  of  wheat ; and  if  the  land  will  bear  it,  one  crop  of  oats— not 
otherwise ; but  they  are  getting  rapidly  out  of  that. 

27.  Has  the  improvement  in  tillago  and  agriculture  as  yet  affected  the  demand  for  labour  — 
I think  not ; it  is  too  recent. 

28.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  this  district  — A few  ; very  few. 

29.  Are  they  increasing,  or  the  reverse? — I should  say  stationary.  I do  not  see  any 

change.  , 

30.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — There  are  some  held  so , 
but  not  many.  We  have  endeavoured  to  break  up  that  system  as  far  as  possible.  . 

31.  Is  that  generally  found  an  advantageous  system  for  the  tenantry,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms  ? — On  the  contrary.  . „ ^ 

32.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  r— -Un 
the  Earl  of  Rosse’s  estate  by  private  arrangement.  We  are  somewhat  at  a loss  for  & vaua- 
tor,  or  a person  of  that  description,  to  define  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land.  The  agen 
generally  examines  it,  and  fixes,  with  the  consent  of  the  tenant,  and  after  much  discussio  , 
what  he  conceives  to  be  the  value. 

33.  Generally  through  the  district  how  is  it  fixed  ? — I think  by  proposal.. 

34.  Is  it  usual  to  accept  the  highest  bidder,  or  is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occ  - 

pying  tenant? — There  is  a preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant.  ,9 

35.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district  ? — I should  say  oils,  o 

36.  Is  that  tillage  or  grazing  land  ? — Tillage.  , . ;T0 

.37.  What  would  a farmer,  farming  in  the  usual  manner,  expect  the  32s.  land  o g 

him  ? — I take  that  as  first  class  tillage  land,  and  with  the  management  it  would  get  > 
it  would  give  from  ten  to  twelve  barrels  of  wheat,  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel,  t 
very  few  farms  containing  all  that  quality  of  land.  . 9 The 

38.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  . 
land  generally  lets  at  one-third  more  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 
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30.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  generally  given  satisfaction  ; as  a valuation  is  it  considered 
equable'? I have  heard  some  complaints  ; but,  generally  speaking,  I consider  it  satisfactory. 

40.  Do  you  mean  it  has  been  equable  between  the  different  holdings,  or  a fair  criterion  of 
the  value  ?— Equable  between  the  different  holdings,  but  not  a fair  criterion  of  the  value. 
Lord  Rosse’s  estates  constitute  an  exception  here  again;  for  it  is  not  one-third  higher  than  the 
poor  law  valuation.  It  is  one-fourth  more. 

41.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Five  months.  Five 

months  arc  generally  given  by  the  large  proprietors.  It  is  demanded  much  earlier  by  mid- 
dlemen. . . 

42.  Is  there  any  system  among  the  tenants  of  uniting  in  a bill  for  the  rent? — There  is ; 
when  they  are  not  ready  at  the  end  of  the  five  months ; they  see  that  giving  them  that  accom- 
modation will  benefit  them. 

43.  Is  the  bill  transferred  to  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

44.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  discount  ? — Six  per  cent. 

45.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  much  upon  the  loan  fund  ? — Very  frequently. 

46.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  the  condition  of  the  small  tenants? — Rather  beneficial, 
compared  with  their  means  of  obtaining  supplies  in  the  scarce  seasons. 

47.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district  ? — Not  many  that  lend  money,  but  many 
who  purchase  food  at  a cheap  season,  and  live  by  selling  it  at  a dear  one. 

48.  What  is  the  usual  rate  they  charge,  or  interest  they  demand? — From  inquiries  I have 
made,  it  is  nearly  double.  The  article  they  retail  is  sold  by  them  at  double  its  then  market 
price. 

49.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Gene- 
rally by  civil  bill  process,  or  by  distress,  which  is  a mode  that,  as  an  agent,  I rarely  adopt. 

50.  Which  is  the  most  usual  mode  adopted  in  the  district  ? — Distress. 

51.  Wrhat  is  the  cost  of  a distress  to  the  tenant  generally  ? — It  is  2s.  id.  some  charge ; 
some  do  not  charge  it,  but  when  there  is  a charge  it  is  2s.  id.,  and  then  there  is  the  charge 
for  the  man  watching  the  distress. 

52.  Is  the  distress  usually  sold,  or  does  the  party  redeem  ? — They  generally  redeem ; there 
is  generally  an  arrangement  made. 

53.  In  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  sell  a distress,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
purchasers? — In  Tipperary  it  is  nearly  impracticable,  if  not  altogether  so. 

54.  Do  you  find  that  the  amount  of  rent  due  by  the  tenant — for  instance,  his  owing  two  or 
three  y ears’  rent — alters  the  case  at  all  ? — No. 

55.  Do  the  agents  still  make  use  of  the  distress  as  a mode  of  recovering  rent? — Yes,  they 
do  generally — it  generally  leads  to  an  arrangement;  the  object  of  making  a distress  is  gene- 
rally to  secure  the  articles  to  prevent  them  being  taken  away. 

56.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  between  the  facility  of  selling  the  distress  in  King’s 
county  and  the  county  of  Tipperary  ? — A very  material  one. 

57.  Is  there  a greater  reluctance  to  become  the  purchaser  of  goods  sold  under  a warrant 
of  distress  in  one  county  than  the  other  ? — There  is  a reluctance  in  both,  but  much  greater 
in  Tipperary  than  here. 

58.  Which  is  the  course  usually  pursued  by  the  middleman  to  recover  his  rent  ? — Distress. 

59.  Does  he  encounter  the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining  a purchaser  for  the  goods  distrain- 
ed?— I think  he  does. 

60.  In  speaking  of  proceeding  by  civil  bill  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  do  you  mean  the  pro- 
cess for  recovering  for  use  and  occupation  ? — Yes. 

61.  Is  the  decree  in  that  case  generally  executed  against  the  person  of  the  party? — 
Oftener  against  the  goods. 

62.  Are  there  the  same  difficulties  attending  the  sale  of  goods  so  seized? — Very  nearly, 
and  many  breaches  of  the  peace  in  consequence. 

63.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — Always 
for  a particular  gale  when  the  tenant  is  clear. 

64.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — There  are  several  middlemen.  I have  a good  many  middlemen  to  collect  from. 

65.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them,  compared  with  those  under  the 
proprietors  ? — The  rents  are  higher,  and  sooner  called  for,  and  more  rigidly  exacted. 

66.  Is  that  class  continued ; is  it  the  practice  ’of  the  landlords  to  continue  the  middlemen 
class,  or  to  subdivide  the  land  ? — On  the  reversion  of  a lease  to  a landlord,  he  finds  the  farm 
very  densely  occupied,  and  is  obliged  to  make  the  best  arrangement  he  can,  either  by 
purchasing  some  of  the  tenants  out,  or  by  dividing  the  land  between  them.  I have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  do  so,  and  reduced  the  rent  on  each  occasion  very  nearly  thirty- 
three  per  cent. 

fis  w coul'se  generally  adopted  ? — I should  say  so. 

fio  a ave  y°u  knd  occasion  to  displace  many  in  your  own  practice? — No. 
wa  ^ere  man7  properties  under  the  courts  in  the  district  ? — Several. 

. !-S  tlle  state  of  the  tenantry  upon  them  in  general  ?— They  vary  very  much 

with  the  condition  in  which  the  property  was  given  up  to  the  courts.  Where  it  was  in  good 
condition  it  is  kept  so. 

, 1 ]•  P_oes  t*10  course  pursued  with  the  lands  hitherto  held  by  middlemen,  as  you  have 
apply  to  the  county  of  Tipperary,  as  well  as  the  King’s  county  ? — Yes. 
j 1 “•  *oa  consider  that  the  class  of  middlemen  is  disappearing  in  both  counties  ? — Yes,  the 
proprietors  in  every  case  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them.  _ 

• r ou  have  spoken  of  buying  parties  out,  have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in  getting 
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those  persons  to  remove  on  getting  a consideration,  whom  you  might  consider  it  desirable! 
remove?— Yes,  considerable  difficulty;  but  not  what  would  amount  to  making  compulsion 
necessary.  _ _ 

74.  Have  you  lmd  opportunities  of  knowing  what  the  parties  have  done  with  the  mon 

which  had  bought  them  out?— They  have  emigrated.  _ e? 

75.  Have  there  been  many  people  assisted  to  emigrate  from  this  neighbourhood  by  their 

landlords? — Not  more  than  ten  cases  within  my  observation.  J r 

76.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease? — At  will. 

77.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases? — A considerable  anxiety 

78.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  on  the  ‘im- 
provement of  the  farms  ? — Beneficial  in  one  point  of  view,  as  preventing  subdivision. 

79.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  their  anxiety  for  leases? — I do  not  think 
they  could  answer  that  question,  if  any  one  was  asked  it  himself.  They  would  state,  that 
they  would  dread  being  dispossessed  if  they  continued  as  tenants- at-will.  I put  the  question 
in  a particular  district,  and  when  I got  that  answer,  I asked,  if  in  their  memory  any  of  the 
tenants  upon  the  townland  on  which  I stood  had  been  dispossessed  who  paid  his  rent.  It 
was  not  so, 

80.  Do  you  think  any  thing  has  occurred  generally  in  the  country  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sion that  there  is  a want  of  security  where  there  is  no  lease  ? — They  feel  so  with  middle- 
men. 

81.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  that  the  middleman  usually  takes  advantage  of  the 
improvements  of  the  tenant,  or  merely  ejects  him  to  put  in  a person  who  will  pay  a higher 
rent  ? — What  I mean  to  say  does  not  amount  to  that ; but  from  his  general  conduct  and 
treatment,  he  has  not  the  same  reliance  upon  him  he  would  have  upon  a large  proprietor. 

82.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  effected ; by  the  landlord, 
or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — In  my  experience,  jointly. 

83.  What  is  the  course  usually  adopted  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  reference  to 
’that  ?— The  agent  of  the  larger  proprietor — and  my  observations  apply  solely  to  him— he 
now  visits  each  estate  and  sees  what  the  tenants  are  doing,  and  when  he  sees  a man  making 
improvements  upon  his  farm  or  his  house,  it  is  communicated  to  the  proprietor,  who  gives 
him  such  assistance  in  timber  or  in  money  as  may  appear  necessary. 

84.  Practically  has  that  course  been  pursued? — Yes,  to  a considerable  extent. 

85.  Does  the  side  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  this  district  ?— It  does. 

86.  Has  it  been  increasing,  in  your  opinion  ? — Not  increasing  uor  decreasing. 

87.  How  far  is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — Not  at  all. 

88.  Does  it  take  place  in  reference  to  lands  held  at  will  ? — Yes ; and  for  lands  held  at  will 
the  sum  is  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  apparent  value  ot  the  interest  given. 

89.  Does  aman  purchase  without  knowing  whether  lie  will  be  recognised  as  the  tenant?— 
Yes ; I have  known  many  instances  of  that. 

90.  In  case  of  a landlord  taking  land  himself  from  a tenant,  would  he  he  expected  to  pay 
him  for  the  possession  of  it? — Certainly,  provided  the  rent  ot  it  was  clear  and  the  land  was 
taken  up,  it  would  be  expected  he  should  pay  him  liberally  for  it. 

91.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district? — It  is  pro- 
gressing, but  slowly  ; but  it  is  progressing. 

92.  To  what  extent  do  they  wish  to  raise  their  farms  ? — Thirty  or  forty  acres,  according 

to  the  means  of  the  party  getting  it.  . 

93.  By  what  means  do  they  endeavour  to  effect  that  ? — By  giving  to  an  improving  tenant 
the  land  from  which  a defaulter  is  dispossessed,  or  for  which  he  gets  a sum  of  money  to  quit  it 

94.  Do  wc  understand  that  unless  he  is  a defaulter  he  is  not  removed  ? — Unless  he  is  a 

defaulter  he  is  not  removed.  _ , 

95.  Do  you  extend  that  remark  to  the  district  generally? — Yes,  it  is  applicable  to  e 

96.  What  has  been  the  general  effect  of  that  consolidation,  such  as  you  have  described?— 
The  most  decided  improvement  of  the  district  where  it  occurs. 

97.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — It  does. 

98.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — On  the  other  hand,  they  do  every  thing  t ey  c 

to  prevent  it.  . tir 

99.  What  course  do  they  adopt  ? — They  have  tried  several.  The  most  efficient  is,  s . 
watching  the  different  estates  where  it  is  likely  to  occur,  and  prevent  them  bui  ng 
tional  houses. 

100.  Are  they  able  to  prevent  it? — Not  fully  even  by  that  means.  ^ 

101.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  ' ^ 

your  opinion,  richer' than  they  were? — I have  reason  to  believe  they  are  more  co 

than  they  were. 

102.  Are  the  small  tenantry  also  advancing  ? — Yes,. in  the  same  proportion.  , grffiat 

103.  With  respect  to  the  labouring  class,  are  they  getting  better  ? — I do  no  c 

104.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  why  the  two  classes  should  be  progiessi^o^  ^ 
the  other  not  ? — The  families  having  small  farms  attend  to  them  more  tliemse  . 
most  of  the  labour  connected  with  it,  and  do  not  employ  labourers,  and  save  so 

in  that  way.  , farms?— 

105.  Is  the  aereable  rent  put  on  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  on  the  larg 

No,  not  by  the  large  proprietors.  +pnintry  pr0* 

106.  By  what  means  in  this  district  are  the  younger  children  of  the  poorer 
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■Jed  for  at  tlie  death  of  tlicir  parents? — They  endeavour  to  give  them  a portion  of  their 
,TI  d and  divide  the  farm  or  land  (however  small)  between  them  ; and  we  are  endeavour- 
. ” ’>  inducing  them  to  give  them  a trade,  to  counteract  that. 
m°l07.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ?— The  farmers. 

10S*  By  whom  are  the  cottages  built  or  repaired  ? — Generally  by  themselves. 

log’  For  what  length  of  time  do  they,  in  general,  hold  them  ? — From  year  to  year  : they 

are  tenants-at-will.  __ 

110.  Have  they  any  land  with  the  cottage  i — Not  more  than  a garden. 

111!  If  they  want  more  land,  can  they  procure  it  ? — No. 

112.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  house  and  garden? — In  many  cases,  a rent  pro- 
portionate to  what  the  farmer  pays,  and  for  that  they  work  at  stated  times.  In  some  few 
ea'es  they  are  allowed  to  build  their  houses  011  reclaimable  land,  and  any  spare  time  they 
have  to  devote  to  this  land  they  increase  the  size. 

113.  Do  they  pay  any  thing  for  it  ? — It  is  a part  of  the  contract  to  become  a labourer  to 

the  farmer.  . , ' 

114.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  iu  the  district  ? — Employ- 
ment is  very  uncertain,  indeed. 

115.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — From  8 d.  to  lOd. ; very  often  not  any  thing  like  that. 

116.  Has  the  demand  for  labour  been  in  any  manner  affected  by  the  Shannon  improve- 
ments ?— In  the  immediate  locality. 

117.  What  is  the  usual  payment  for  con-acre  for  potatoes? — £8,  and  £10,  and  £12. 

118.  Is  that  for  manured  land  ? — Yes  ; the  price  varying  in  proportion  to  the  quality  and 
manure  of  the  land. 

119.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Yes. 

120.  In  what  have  they  originated? — Generally  disputes  as  to  the  possession  of  land. 

121.  Between  what  parties  do  you  mean ; disputes  between  members  of  the  same  family, 
or  where  one  party  has  a legal  right  and  the  other  not? — The  dispossessed  and  in-coming 
tenant— the  dispossessed  and  the  agent  or  the  proprietor. 

122.  Do  yon  mean  a tenant  dispossessed  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

123.  I presume  that  never  occurs  in  the  case  of  a tenant  who  has  accepted  any  consider- 
ation for  his  interest  ? — Never. 

124.  Do  those  outrages  arise  between  the  dispossessed  and  in-coming  tenant,  or  the  dis- 
possessed tenant  and  the  agent  in  other  counties,  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — I have 
read  of  them  occurring  elsewhere,  but  more  frequently  in  Tipperary  than  elsewhere. 

125.  Do  you  perceive  a material  difference  of  feeling  among  the  people  of  the  different 
counties  towards  those  who  take  the  farms  of  those  who  have  been  dispossessed? — The 
feeling  is  equally  strong  in  all  the  counties  with  which  I am  acquainted,  but  the  same 
frightful  outrage  does  not  follow. 

126.  Do  you  mean  there  is  a feeling  of  sympathy  towards  the  tenants  ejected  for  non- 
payment of  rent? — Yes ; no  matter  the  amount  of  default. 

127.  And  that  exists  in  the  counties  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — Yes;  King’s 
county,  Mayo,  and  Tipperary. 

128.  In  the  case  of  a middleman  dispossessing  a tenant  under  similar  circumstances,  who 
may  be  in  arrear  of  rent,  is  outrage  likely  to  ensue  equally  in  that  case  ? — Yes  ; equally  so. 

129.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  proprietor  is  the  owner  in  fee,  or  a middle- 
man ?— They  would  he  more  incensed  against  the  owner  in  fee. 

130.  What  is  it  you  consider  operates  upon  their  minds  to  make  them  more  incensed 
against  the  landlord  in  fee  for  ejecting  them,  than  a middleman? — Their  general  sympathies 
are  more  open  with  a man  so  much  nearer  their  own  station  than  a landlord. 

131.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  any  outrages  that  have  occurred  in 
this  county,  in  the  course  of  the  last  four  or  five  years  ? — Y es,  I am. 

132.  Can  you  detail  to  the  commissioners  what,  in  your  mind,  gave  rise  to  those  out- 
rages ?-Witk  in  the  last  three  mouths  a man  of  the  name  of  Stapleton  was  murdered  within 
seven  miles  of  this  : he  had  taken,  two  years  ago,  a farm  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Popper,  con- 
sisting of  about  eight  acres,  from  which  a tenant  named  Conway  was  dispossessed,  owing,  as 
I have  heard  and  believe,  upwards  of  three  years’  rent.  Stapleton  received  threatening 
notices  immediately  on  his  assuming  possession,  which  induced  him  to  keep  arms  with  him 
constantly.  He  remained  two  years  in  possession,  and  was  murdered  about  eight  o’clock  on 
the  morning  of  Saturday,  being  attacked  by  two  or  more  men,  who  fired  at,  hut  did  not 
BU<vvi  a1  Bim  by  the  shot ; they  then  beat  him  to  death. 

143.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  how  long  Conway  had  been  in  possession  of  the  farm  ? — 
* f ^not;  but  my  impression  is,  upwards  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 

. I ' Are  you  enabled  to  say  whether  he  had  made  any  improvements,  for  which  he  con- 
sidered he  ought  to  be  remunerated  ? — I saw  the  land,  aud  I do  not  think  any  improvement 
*as  made  on  it. 

??»*  there  any  payment  made  to  the  tenant  who  was  tui’ned  out? — I believe  not. 
tab.  Was  any  person  taken  up  or  convicted  for  that  murder  ? — No;  a man  was  taken  up 
°n  suspicion,  but  not  convicted. 

14(.  Can  you  state  any  other  instances  ?— Not  with  which  I am  so  well  acquainted. 
eiffht6  a 0856  about  tbree  years  ago,  of  John  Hogan,  a tenant  of  Lord  Rosse’s,  holding 
Hoc  ^ aCreS  lanc^  ’ be  afterwards  employed  a steward  named  Brown,  who  is  still  with  him. 
onetlfTr  at  dinner  at  Bis  own  house,  within  four  miles  of  Borrisokane,  with  two  guests, 
room  e S^ewar(f  °f  Lord  Rosse,  the  other  a farm  servant  of  his ; he  left  them  in  his  dining- 
> going  out  himself  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  some  cattle.  On  leaving  the  hall-door, 
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two  men  came  up,  one  armed  with  a pistol,  the  other  having  a stone  in  his  hand,— they  nh 
him  on  his  knees,  and  required  him  to  swear  he  would  discharge  his  steward  Brown  R- 
two  guests,  surprised  at  his  absence,  came  out,  and  after  some  hesitation  approached  the  arm  ^ 
men7  who  seeing  them  resolute,  turned,  and  ran  off.  One  pursued  the  armed  man  wl 
finding  his  pursuer  was  gaining  on  him,  turned  and  snapped  the  pistol  at  him,  which  flLuJ 
in  the  pan;  a scuffle  ensued,  and  the  result  was  the  capture  of  the  two  men,  who  were eo 
victed  of  the  offence  on  the  testimony  of  these  two  guests.  Hogan  has  since  received 
threatening  notices,  some  of  which  I have  seen.  u 

138.  In  what  relation  did  the  persons  who  committed  this  outrage  stand  to  Hogan?— 
They  were  strangers. 

1 39.  In  what  manner  do  you  suppose  the  employment  of  the  steward  by  Hogan  led  to  that 
animosity  on  the  part  of  the  people?— My  impression  then  was,  and  is,  that  these  stranger 
were  employed  by  some  of  tho  farm  servants,  who  had  quai'relled  with  the  steward.  8 

140.  Was  it  merely  a private  quarrel  with  the  steward,  or  a man  coming  in  that  altered 
the  former  state  of  things  ? — They  objected  to  the  new  man  coming  in. 

141.  Had  there  been  a steward  in  the  employment  of  Hogan  before?— Yes;  not  an 
efficient  one. 

142.  Do  you  attribute  it  to  any  improvement  or  any  innovation,  as  it  might  be  considered, 
that  the  agent  was  carrying  on  ? — The  object  was  to  frighten  Hogan,  who  was  a nervous 
man,  and  get  rid  of  him  and  Ins  steward. 

143.  Had  Hogan  been  long  upon  the  estate  ? — About  two  years. 

144.  Had  any  persons  been  dispossessed  of  the  land  they  held? — They  had  been  pur- 
chased  out. 

145.  Do  you  suppose  it  arose  from  that  transaction  ? — Y es.  Some  of  the  parties  remained 
on  the  land,  working  for  him ; and  I think  the  outrage  originated  with  them. 

146.  In  the  many  outrages  that  take  place  in  this  part  of  the  country,  do  you  consider 
that  they  chiefly  arise  from  agrarian  causes  ? — Decidedly. 

147.  Does  the  religion  which  the  party  professes  either  shelter  him  from  attack  or  pro- 
voke these  outrages  on  the  part  of  the  people  ? — I think  they  would  treat  either  a Protestant 
or  a Catholic  in  the  same  manner ; but  they  would  treat  a Protestant  with  more  rigour. 

148.  Are  these  outrages  usually  committed  by  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  are 
strangers  employed  ? — Invariably  strangers. 

149.  To  what  class  do  those  persons  usually  belong  ; arc  they  farmers’  servants,  or  far- 
mers’ sons  ? — To  the  one  class  and  the  other. 

150.  Were  those  parties  to  whom  you  have  alluded,  who  were  convicted  parties,  concerned 
with  the  land? — No ; it  was  a quid  pro  quo. 

151.  Were  they  from  the  same  county  ? — Yes. 

152.  Are  many  of  those  who  are  convicted  farmers’  servants? — There  was  no  distinction 
that  called  for  much  notice  in  the  case  alluded  to  ; they  were  farmers’  sons. 

153.  What  has  been  tho  condition  of  those  people  who  have  usually  committed  these 
crimes,  as  to  education ; have  they  been  strikingly  illiterate  ? — Not  strikingly  so ; not  so 
much  so  as  in  Iloscommon,  where  they  aro  much  quictor. 

154.  Can  you  account  for  the  difference? — I have  often  reflected  upon  it,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  come  to  any  conclusion. 

155.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  sympathy,  among  the  well  educated  farmers  of  the  country, 
with  those  who  commit  such  crimes  ? — I should  fear  there  is. 

156.  Do  they  consider  a man  who  may  be  dispossessed  for  non-payment  of  rent  as  an 
injured  man  ? — Decidedly. 

157.  Have  you  been  able  to  discover  whether  there  is  any  thing  that  may  be  called  a 
code,  or  rule,  prevailing  in  tho  country,  by  which  it  is  understood  they  will  incur  these 
penalties  among  themselves  ? — It  is  more  implied  than  a rule  actually  framed. 

158.  Is  it  generally  known  that  when  a dispossession  takes  place,  in  the  manner  you  have 

stated,  it  will  provoke  some  outrage  ? — Y es ; and  so  confident  is  the  perpetrator  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  masses,  that  he  does  it  in  broad  day.  ' _ 

159.  Is  there  much  difficulty  in  getting  tenants  for  the  land  you  have  spoken  of .— ihe 
land  in  Stapleton’s  case  has  remained  unset  for  three  months. 

160.  How  long  have  you  known  land  to  remain  unset  from  the  fear  that  the  future 

tenant  may  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  out-going  tenant  ? — That  depends  upon  circum- 
stances, and  the  nature  of  the  injury,  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  forgiven — whether  the  late 
tenant  has  provided  himself  elsewhere ; but  if  the  party  is  in  the  country,  the  reluctance 
would  remain  the  longer.  In  the  county  of  Roscommon,  a comparatively  quiet  county,  a 
least  that  portion  of  it,  forty -eight  acres  of  land  were  surrendered  by  a tenant  who  ha  ® 
stock  for  it.  Upwards  of  a dozen  people  have  applied  to  me  since  upon  the  subject, . an 
first  question  invariably  is,  whether  the  recent  tenant  was  dispossessed  or  not,  and  m e,g 
cases  out  of  twelve  an  answer  in  the  affirmative  would  have  closed  their  negotiation  up 
the  subject — they  would  not  take  it.  _ 9 ^ 

161.  Is  it  usual  for  solicitors  or  attorneys  to  be  agents  to  estates  in  this  country  ■ _ • 

162.  What  duties  do  agents  perform,  generally  ? — The  first  duty,  of  course,  is  . ■ 
tion  of  the  rent  of  the  property.  Secondly,  the  inspection  of  the  estates,  at  difteren  I*  ^ 
in  the  year — watching  whether  the  tenants  deserve  encouragement,,  and  ? _sts  0f 
representation  to  his  principal  as  will  procure  it ; and  a general  attention  to  the  in 

the  tenant  and  employer.  , .,  _en{ ; 

163.  What  is  the  arrangement  generally  entered  into  in  this  district  as  to 1 the  qui  ^ 

is  it  paid  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant  ? — Solely  by  the  landlord.  Upon  the  n 
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estate,  with  which  I am  connected,  it  is  sometimes  paid  by  the  tenant,  but  the  tenant  hands 
in  the  receipt  as  cash  for  his  rent. 

164.  Is  it  the  custom  in  this  district  to  pay  a fee  for  granting  leases?— I have  heard  of 
it ; I never  took  it. 

165.  Are  there  fees  paid  when  proposals  for  land  are  accepted? — I have  heard  it  has 
been  done  ; I have  never  done  it. 

166.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  this  district?— May. 

167.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  ejecting  for  non-payment  of  rent? — That  depends  upon 
the  commencement  of  the  tenancy.  It  it  commences  in  May,  the  notice  to  quit  terminates 
in  May,  and  the  ejectment  is  at  the  next  quarter  sessions. 

168*  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valua- 
tion ? — One-sixth  to  one-eighth. 

169.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent? — One  shilling  in  25s.  or  2Ss. 

170.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  it  allowed  ?— On  the  payment  of  the  rent. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  at  the  first  payment  of  the  rent  after.  If  the  rate  is  struck  in  February, 
and  the  tenant  comes  in  in  March  to  pay  his  November  rent,  they  will  not  allow  him  the 
■rate  out  of  the  rent  that  was  due  before  the  rate  was  struck. 

171.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  its  not  being  allowed  ? — No. 

1 72.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — The  questions 
that  have  been  put  to  me  have  elicited  all  the  information  I am  able  to  give.  In  confirma- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  a former  part  of  my  evidence  relating  to  the  sale  of  the  good-will 
of  the  land,  I beg  to  produce  a document  which  has  recently  come  into  my  hands.  The  farm 
in  question  consists  of  fourteen  acres  Irish,  which  but  three  years  ago  was  set  by  me  to  a 
tenant  from  year  to  year.  The  purchase  to  which  the  document  refers,  was  effected  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor,  or  of  his  agent.  [The  witness  delivered  in  the  following 
paper: — ] 

“ Received  from  Michael  Scully,  £34,  for  all  my  land  in  Bally  william,  containing  fourteen  acres,  with 
all  my  wheat,  dung,  manure,  &c. ; and  Michael  Scully  pledges  himself  to  pay  Ford  Ross  one  half- 
year’s  rent  of  the  said  lands,  now  due — amount,  £5  11s.  8 d.  Given  under  our  hands,  at  Ballywilliam, 
this  11th  day  of  March,  1S43. 

“ “ John-4-  Horan. 

“ Present,  Patrick  Scdlly.  « Catbbbbb+Horh 


“ Received  from  Michael  Scully,  the  sum  of  £10  sterling,  being  the  consideration  for  one  and  one- 
half  acre  of  the  lands  of  Ballywilliam,  for  seven  years,  commencing  1st  November  last,  1842,  and 
ending  1st  November,  1849.  Dated  tbis  19th  December,  1842. 

“ John-)-  Horan. 


“ Present,  Patrick  Scully. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


“ Catherine-)- Horan.” 


The  Reverend  Cornelius  O’Brien,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  parish  priest  of  Lorrha? — Yes. 

2.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Lackeen,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  parish  priest  of  Lorrha  ? — Something  better  than  six  years. 

4.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  that  parish,  and  the  district  immediately  adjoining  it  ? — 
Yes. 

•5.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  principally  in  tillage  or  grass  farms  ? — It  is  a tillage  country ; 
but  a great  deal  of  it  has  been  converted  into  pasture  in  the  last  six  years. 

6.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  ? — They  are  increasing. 

7.  To  what  are  they  principally  appropriated  ?— To  the  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

8.  What  are  the  means  adopted  to  increase  the  size  of  the  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — 
The  persons  who  were  residing  on  it  were  holding  small  farms — the  rent,  I conceive,  was 
much  too  high ; and  the  owner  wishing  to  extend  his  farms,  he  sometimes  allowed  them  to 
run  into  arrears,  and  then  when  they  gave  him  up  all,  he  told  them  they  might  go  about 
their  business. 

9.  Are  you  alluding  to  one  particular  case,  or  is  it  the  general  practice  to  treat  the  tenants 
in  that  way  ? — There  are  only  two  or  three  instances  of  it. 

10.  Are  the  parties  to  whom  you  refer  middlemen,  or  proprietors  in  fee  ? — They  are 
proprietors  in  fee,  and  they  live  and  reside  upon  the  property,  in  the  cases  to  which  I 
allude. 

11.  State  generally  the  nature  of  those  instances  ? — They  ejected  those  persons,  and  they 
were  completely  paupers  when  they  left  their  land : and  the  cause  I think  of  it  was,  that  the 
land  was  too  high,  for  I have  seen  instances  under  the  poor  law  valuation  where  it  has  not 
been  valued  at  half  the  sum  that  they  paid. 

- 12.  Do  you  hold  any  land  yourself? — Yes,  about  eleven  acres. 

13.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  poor  law  valuation;  is  it  a fair  value  of  the  land  in 
general  ?— It  is  a little  under  the  value.  A good  landlord  would  not  exact  much  more,  but 
an  industrious  man  might  in  some  cases  pay  a few  shillings  more. 

14.  In  the  cases  you  allude  to,  they  paid  nearly  double  the  valuation? — Yes. 
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14fA  August,  1844.  lo.  Was  there  any  thing  given  to  those  people  when  they  were  going  out  to  assist 

them? — Some  received  £9  or  £10.  One  man  had  been  there  fifty  or  sixty  years  and 

548.  paid  his  rent  punctually  up  to  the  last  two  or  three  years;  he  got  £10,  and  they  would  not 
Rer.  C.  O'Brien.  pjm  take  away  the  thatch  with  him,  because  he  had  not  removed  it  within  four  or  five 
days  of  the  time  fixed. 

16.  Did  this  ejectment  take  place  for  the  purpose  of  consolidation? — Yes. 

17.  What  was  the  amount  of  land  in  acres  held  by  that  man  ? — Between  fifty  and  sixty 
acres;  and  at  one  time  he  paid  £3,  in  the  war  time.  That  was  reduced  to  38s.,  and  then 
ho  was  not  able  to  pay  that. 

18.  What  is  the  present  size  of  the  farm  of  which  that  farm  is  part  ? — About  600  acres 

19.  Were  there  any  other  persons  removed  from  the  600  acre  farm  to  bring  it  to  that 
size? — Yes  ; but  in  my  time  they  only  removed  one  : but  I am  sure  there  were  others. 

20.  Is  the  whole  of  that  land  in  grass  now  ? — Y es,  except  what  was  in  tillage  with  the  farm 

21.  Is  it  set? — It  is  in  the  landlord’s  hands. 

. 22.  Does  the  landlord  keep  his  own  cattle  upon  that  land  ? — Yes,  he  does. 

. 23.  What  became  of  the  individual  who  was  ejected,  to  whom  you  have  referred?— He 
died.  The  landlord  took  the  land  from  him  a few  months  before  he  died.  He  left  him  in 
the  house,  and  he  died  there.  He  gave  him  the  crop  on  going  away,  and  £1  to.  pay  other 
debts  he  owed.  He  only  owed  one  year’s  rent. 

24.  Had  the  landlord,  to  your  knowledge,  any  complaint  to  make  of  him  ? — No  not  the 
smallest  was  alleged  against  him  ; and  he  was  kind  to  him  in  every  other  way. 

25.  What  is  generally  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  in  your  parish  ? — Very  miserable. 

26.  What  quantity  of  land  do  they  generally  hold  ? — None  at  all  scarcely. 

27.  Is  there  any  labouring  class  distinct  from  the  small  holders? — There  is  no  employ, 
ment  for  them  except  what  the  gentry  give  them.  There  are  small  farmers  in  other  places, 
and  the  people  residing  upon  that  land  arc  often  brought  in  to  cultivate  the  land  for  the 
gentry.  They  have  not  sufficient  labourers  residing  on  their  own  land  to  cultivate  their  laud. 

28.  Is  the  land  in  your  district  chiefly  held  by  middlemen,  or  proprietors  in  fee? — Pro- 
prietors in  fee.  A great  proportion  is  under  the  courts,  which  makes  it  more  wretched,  for 
they  are  not  able  to  make  any  arrangement  or  settlement  of  the  property. 

29.  Is  it  in  the  courts  as  the  property  of  a lunatic,  or  a minor,  or  under  receivers  at  the 
suit  of  creditors  ? — It  is  under  the  courts  on  account  of  mortgages,  and  is  under  a receiver. 

30.  Does  any  difference  strike  you  between  the  condition  of  the  estates  under  the  courts 
and  other  estates? — Yes,  there  must  be  some  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  courts,  though  the 
rents,  I admit,  are  too  high.  It  is  not  in  their  power  to  lower  them,  or  give  them  at  their 
value ; and  ejectments  are  brought  and  costs  incurred,  and  instead  of  paying  the  debts  of 
either  party,  that  is  running  away  with  the  produce  of  the  estate. 

31.  Are  the  receivers  on  those  estates  resident  or  non-resident  ? — Non-resident,  generally. 
They  have  generally  confidential  men,  we  may  call  them,  for  looking  over  the  tenants,  and 
not  letting  them  run  away  with  the  crops. 

32.  Are  they  members  of  the  legal  profession  ? — Yes,  the  receivers  are. 

33.  Are  they  attorneys  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

34.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  upon  those  estates  are  put  to  more  law  costs  than  the 
tenants  upon  the  adjoining  estates  ? — Yes,  there  are  more  law  costs.  But  they  are  not 
immediately  turned  out ; the  others  turn  them  out  when  they  cannot  pay  the  rent. 

35.  Are  there  not  ejectments  brought  under  the  courts  if  they  fail  in  paying  the  rent? — 
Yes,  and  some  are  let  in  again.  Some  are,  and  some  are  not. 

36.  What  is_  the  usual  cost  to  a tenant  of  distraining  ? — If  the  landlord  brings  two  or  three 
men  to  drive  him  or  seize  him,  he  will  charge  him  2s.  6d.  each  for  them ; or  if  he  places  a 
man  to  watch  the  crop,  that  would  be  Is.  6 <7.  or  2s.  a day  for  that  man. 

37.  When  they  Seize,  do  they  in  general  proceed  in  that  way ; do  they  bring  two  or  three 
bailiffs  ? — Yes. 

38.  Does  the  distress  often  proceed  to  a sale  ? — Yes,  but  not  in  most  cases. 

39.  When  it  does  proceed  to  a sale,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  purchasers  ? — No, 
not  in  my  parish,  that  I know  of ; I do  not  recollect  an  instance  of  it. 

_40.  Have  the  sales  been  frequent? — Not  very  frequent. 

41.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  that  district  ? — Eightpence  a day  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  6d.  during  the  winter,  but  very  little  employment. 

42.  Does  the  system  of  con-acre  prevail  in  that  district  ? — No,  scarcely;  they  buy  in  the 
market  from  day  to  day,  and  they  will  get  a little  manure  on  the  roads  by  scraping,  and  get 
a httle  land  to  put.  it  out  upon. 

43.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  to  obtain  con-acre  ? — Yes;  if  they 
had  it  it  would  add  more  to  them  comfort. 

44.  Is  there  much  objection  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  let  out  con-acre  ? — Yes.  I 
have  known  a farmer  of  200  acres,  he  would  not  let  a herdsman  have  enough  land  to  put 
potatoes  in,  and  he  had  to  take  the  manure  to  another  land. 

45.  How  are  the  herdsmen  paid  generally  ? — Generally  they  have  from  one  acre  to  two 

acres,  and  grass  for  two  cows,  for  talcing  care  of  200  acres  of  land.  . 

-*■?  what  do  you  attribute  the  indisposition  of  the  large  farmers  to  set  any  con-acre  in 
the  district?  If  the  land  is  able  to  grow  potatoes  they  sow  them  themselves,  and  sell  them 
out  to  the  poor  people,  or  give  them  out  for  work  when  the  potatoes  are  very  high. 

, 4<.  Dp  they  sell  those  potatoes,  or  give  them  at  the  usual  market  rate  ?— No,  very  seldom, 
they  sometimes  buy  meal,  and  charge  one  and  a half  what  they  give  for  it;  and  if  poor  men 
do  not  choose  to  take  it,  they  tell  them  to  go  about  their  business. 
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48.  Is  that  mode  of  paying  labourers  adopted  by  the  resident  gentry  as  well  as  the  4uguit,  1&44. 

farmers  ? Yes,  they  give  them  potatoes,  some  of  them — there  may  be  exceptions,  but  in  a ~ 

general  way ; some  men  will  give  them  potatoes,  or  buy  food  for  them  and  give  it  them  Rer.  cTo’Brien. 
when  it  is  scarce. 

49.  How  do  they  manage  in  summer  ? — They  have  a little  manure  of  then*  own,  which 
they  put  on  the  little  laud  they  get. 

50.  Does  this  practice  occur  every  summer,  or  in  a scarce  summer? — Yes,  almost  every 
summer. 

51.  Do  I understand  you  that  the  payment  of  money  wages  for  labour  is  very  rare? — 

Very  rare.  .ft 

52.  Is  there  much  permanent  improvement  made  in  the  land  or  buildings,  and  property, 
generally  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  there  is  not. 

53.  When  they  are  made,  by  whom  are  they  generally  effected— by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant  ? — The  tenant. 

54.  Does  the  landlord  assist  in  it  at  all  ? — Never.  If  the  tenant  should  improve  it,  and  he 
has  not  a lease,  he  should  pay  for  that  increased  improvement. 

55.  Are  there  any  extensive  proprietors  in  your  district? — -Yes,  a few. 

56.  Is  that  system  of  paying  the  labourers  followed  upon  the  properties  of  extensive  pro- 
prietors?— Only  by  one  of  them.  There  are  two  of  them  : I cannot  say  it  is  not  carried  on 
by  one  at  any  rate,  but  I am  certain  of  it  being  followed  by  one.  I am  not  sure  of  the  second. 

57.  Do  the  large  proprietors  take  advantage  of  the  improvements  of  the  tenants,  or  only 
the  middlemen  ? — The  greater  proportion  of  the  land  is  in  the  courts,  and  the  proprietor  has 
very  little  to  do  with  it;  and  if  it  should  be  out  of  lease  it  is  re-let  again,  and  the  improve- 
ments are  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all. 

58.  When  land  is  let  again  under  the  courts,  is  it  usual  for  the  tenant  in  occupation  to  go 
np  and  bid  for  it? — No;  it  is  by  other  persons. 

59.  Is  it. taken  by  parties  who  give  it  back  to  the  occupiers? — It  is  mostly  given  back  to 
the  occupiers  ; they  hid  by  other  persons. 

60.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  in  your  neighbourhood? — 

The  farmer  does  not,  but  it  is  creeping  in  a little  among  them.  There  was  one  established 
lately  in  this  town,  and  I perceive  it  is  increasing;  some  of  the  small  farmers  of  five  or  ten 
acres  have  recourse  to  it. 

61.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system ; does  it  prosper  with  the  people  ? — I hear  them 
say  it  serves  them,  but  my  opinion  is  that  ultimately  it  will  be  injurious  to  them.  They  lose 
too  much  time  in  going  into  the  office  and  paying  the  sums  weekly;  it  will  ultimately  injure 
them.  For  the  tradesmen  in  the  town  it  may  do  very  well. 

62.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ? — There  have  been  a little. 

63.  From  what  have  they  originated? — Principally  it  was  from  the  taking  of  land  and 
the  expulsion  of  tenants. 

64.  Was  any  thing  paid  to  those  persons ; was  any  allowance  made  to  those  who  were 
turned  out  ? — As  far  as  I can  recollect,  in  very  few  instances  was  there  any  compensation. 

65.  Did  they  owe  any  rent? — Yes,  perhaps  a year’s  rent,  and  they  turned  them  out 
because  they  could  not  pay  any  more. 

66.  Has  that  been  in  cases  where  the  tenant  has  been  ejected  in  the  manner  you  have 
alluded  to,  to  consolidate  farms? — No.  There  was  but  one  outrage  for  some  time  back; 
that  was  where  a man  purchased  a piece  of  land,  and  part  of  it  went  into  the  possession  of 
others,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  sheriff : it  was  done  by  some  friend  of  the 
person  who  lost  it. 

67.  Do  you  mean  that  he  resumed  it  for  his  own  occupation  ? — Yes  ; and  though  there 
was  a dispute,  and  the  party  had  not  a legal  title,  the  landlord  offered  it  to  them  at  the  rent 
they  paid  before,  and  they  would  not  pay  him.  I do  not  think  he  was  to  blame,  and  they 
committed  this  outrage  in  order  to  frighten  him. 

68.  Is  there  any  indisposition  to  take  a farm  from  which  a man  may  have  been  ejected  . 
for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — I cannot  say  that  there  is. 

69.  Has  the  man  who  has  taken  that  farm  in  that  instance 'been  considered  by  the  people 
to  have  done  an  injury  to  the  late  occupier  ? — In  general  there  is — he  has  received  threaten- 
uig  notices ; but  I think  that  these  are  forwarded  through  the  post  by  persons  who  had  an 
intention  to  bid  for  the  land  themselves,  rather  than  the  person  who  was  ejected. 

*0.  But  in  the  cases  where  outrages  followed,  can  that  be  the  case  ? — No,  it  cannot. 

.,  * j"  State  the  particulars  of  the  outrages  that  have  occurred  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — In 
, ® askf°rtlhght,  a gate,  that  a man  put  up  upon  the  land,  was  removed;  and  something 
^etter  than  twelve  months  ago  a house  was  burnt,  I think  in  consequence  of  the  ejection  of 

.,.*?■  .^as  the  tenant  who  was  ejected  in  that  case  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent? — I 
,,  * was  for  non-title,  to  give  it  to  a friend  of  the  landlord.  The  man  would  have  paid 
^ was  t°°  high  ; but  it  was  in  order  to  add  it. to. another  farm. 

1 1 1 ■ v-  an  ™Pr0Y“g  tenant  ?— No,  he  was  not,  he  could  not  improve;  the  land  was 

6 K4°  TT°k’  an<t  all  ne  could  make  would  be  little  enough  to  pay  the  rent. 

_‘4'  s°on  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded?— They 'must  pass  a bill, 
lo  idT?68/  ProbablJ  before  the  rent  is  due,  or  immediately  after  it  is  due,  to  the  land- 
r , he  keeps  the  bill  in  his  pocket  himself,  and  charges  them  discount  upon  it.  In  many 
,_,ances  ^ *s  demanded  the  day  after,  and  they  must  pay  the  May  rent  and  the  November 
renUp  at  Christmas. 

. < • Do  they  pay  one  year’s  rent  at  once  ? — Yes ; they  have  a choice  in  some  cases  to 
t II.  4E2 
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pay  it  at  once : but  they  are  allowed  only  a month  or  two  to  pay  a year’s  rent  after  it  falls 
due  ; in  some  instances  not  so  long. 

76.  What  is  the  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  to  which  you  allude  ?— In  some 
instances  the  landlord  would  take  a bill  in  May,  and  put  it  into  the  bank  and  raise  the  money 
out  of  it,  and  when  the  crops  come  round,  the  tenant  releases  the  bill  in  the  bank. 

77.  Who  pays  the  discount  in  that  case  ? — Sometimes  the  landlord,  and  sometimes  the 

78.  Is  it  usually  entered  into  at  the  time  the  rent  is  due,  or  when  the  rent  is  usually 
payable  ?— The  bill  is  taken  when  the  rent  falls  due. 

1 79.  Hare  you  any  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  and  practice  with  respect 
to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland?— I think  wherfany  person  has  a large  portion  of  land 
in  grazing,  if  a portion  was  given  out  in  con-acre,  it  would  prevent  a great  deal  of  misery 
and  outrage ; if  they  could  grow  as  much  potatoes  as  would  maintain  their  families  during 
the  winter. 

80.  In  what  way  do  you  connect  the  outrages  with  the  want  of  con-acre  ? — It  is  from 
the  misery  they  suffer  that  there  are  so  many  outrages  committed : they  are  reduced  to  a 
state  of  poverty,  and  are  reckless. 

SI.  It  would  appear  from  what  you  have  stated  that  there  is  a considerable  portion  of 
your  parishioners  living  on  the  land  without  being  connected  with  the  land,  except  living  in 
a house  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  case  ; they  live  in  houses  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

82.  Are  any  of  those  persons  employed  at  the  Shannon  improvements? — Yes  ; they  have 
to  go  four  miles  a day,  and  return  again.  That  is  what  kept  a great  many  of  them  from 
starving  for  the  last  two  summers. 

83.  In  those  parishes  are  there  any  tracts  of  land  capable  of  improvement  in  a way  that 
you  think  would  pay  ? — Yes ; there  is  a very  good  fall  into  the  Brosna  and  Shannon,  for 
'3,000  or  4,000  acres. 

84.  Are  those  lands  the  property  of  one  proprietor  ?— No,  several. 

85.  Is  any  thing  doing  to  make  those  acres  more  suitable  to  tillage  ? — No;  but  in  some 
instances,  where  some  poor  people  live  on  them,  they  take  them  as  a common.  A year  or 
two  ago  the  landlord  sent  his  agent  and  measured  this  land,  and  made  the  tenants  pay  rent 
for  the  land  that  they  had  improved  themselves,  and  had  brought  into  a state  of  tillage. 

86.  Has  there  been  any  thing  done  towards  the  improved  drainage  of  that  district  ?— No. 
The  land  is  too  dear,  and  there  is  a disposition  to  keep  this  rent  upon  it : the  poor  people 
will  cling  to  it  as  long  as  they  can  till  it.  They  have  given  him  every  thing  they  have,  and 
then  they  must  go  and  become  reckless  of  their  condition  afterwards,  and  that  leads  to  most 
of  the  outrages  that  occur. 

87.  Have  many  persons  emigrated  from  your  parish  to  America? — Fifty  or  sixty  families 
in  the  last  year  ; some  of  them  got  into  a corner  of  land,  and  the  young  people  emigrated  to 
America,  and  that  left  the  old  people  worse  off. 

88.  How  did  they  get  off  to  America  ? — They  sold  their  little  effects  under  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  earn  money,  and  send  money  over  to  get  them  again. 

89.  Is  there  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  generally,  to  emigrate,  if  they  had 
an  assurance  of  being  well  settled  when  they  got  there  ? — No.  Accounts  have  not  been  so 
favourable  lately,  and  they  are  not  so  much  in  favour  of  it  now. 

90.  Are  there  many  persons  in  your  parish,  who,  if  they  could  get  an  allotment  of  seven 
or  eight  acres  of  land  at  a fair  rent,  would  be  disposed  to  locate  themselves  upon  it? — 1 es, 
I think  so. 

91.  Are  they  tenants  who  would  exert  themselves  to  improve  the  land  if  so  located?— 
Yes,  I think  many  of  them  are. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Colonel  Henry  Dwyer,  further  examined. 

1 . Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners,  in  addition  to  the 

evidence  you  formerly  gave  ? — I have.  . , 

2.  We  understand  you  are  acquainted  with  some  peculiar  circumstances  connected  wit 
the  right  of  turbary  and  the  right  of  pasturage  over  particular  commons ; have  the  goo  - 
ness  to  state  the  particulars,  so  iar  as  you  know  them  ? — The  proprietor  of  Lorrha  heretofore 
made  long  leases  of  three  plots  of  ground  on  which  part  of  that  village  now  stands,  and  0 
each  of  these  plots  he  appropriated  certain  portions  of  bog  for  turbary.  The  tenans 
occupying  the  portion  of  the  land  nearest  the  bog  grew  into  the  usage  or  benefit  of  graano 
■their  cattle  on  the  whole  three  portions  of  the  bog — at  length  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ca  _ 
of  those  resident  on  the  other  plots;  the  whole  bog  had  been  cut  over  irregularly,  an 
surface  water  carried  off.  The  occupiers  of  one  of  the  distant  plots  has  for  the  last 
years  been  prevented  from  exercising  the  right  of  turbary  on  the  centre  division  0 
bog,  as  it  is  alleged  to  be  injurious  to  the  pasture  or  commonage  as  used  by  die  party  enj 
ing  the  pasturage.  This  had  led  to  repeated  violent  contentions  with  breaches  ot  tne  p : 
which  have  gone  on  for  three  years.  In  1843  the  parties  claiming.  the  pasture  ^ 
imprisoned  by  the  quarter  sessions  court  for  three  months ; again,  this  year>  . eJ  , ^ 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  without  the  question  being  yet  set  at  rest.  Certain  . ^ 
magistrates  of  Borrisokane  were  disposed  at  one  time  to  support  the  claim  to  the  pa  ^ 
against  the  older  right  of  turbary,  maintaining  that  the  bog  being  once  cut  over,  an  ^ 
to  a sod,  though  the  peat  for  fuel  and  manure  was  not  exhausted,  the  right  to  tui  3 ^ 
ceased,  and  therefore  supporting  the  right  to  pasture  commonage.  This  paper  w 
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on  the'sevoral  magistrates  who  last  adjudicated  on  this  matter,  in  consequence  of  which  the  14<Jl  August,  1844. 

bench  referred  the  matter  to  the  authorities  in  Dublin  Castle,  whither  also  a memorial  was  

sent  by  the  parties  subscribing  this  paper.  The  law  adviser  of  the  castle  has  declared  his  5 

opinion  in  favour  of  the  opinion  and  finding  of  the  bench  of  magistrates,  but  gives  this  Colonel  H-  Dwy*r- 

opinion  with  the  most  cautious  reservations  as  to  the  question  of  the  rights  of  property  in 

the  matter  of  dispute,  such  as  to  render  the  magistrates  concerned  very  timid  in  issuing  a 

warrant  to  carry  out  the  sentence  last  past.  The  parties  in  error  here  are  under-tenants°to 

a middleman,  and  very  ignorant — [ The  loitness  delivered  in  the  following  paper,  being  the 

notice  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  answer. 

Sias,— Whereas  we  have  been  severally  summarily  convicted  by  you  in  the  sum  of  £2  I Os.  at  a 
petty  sessions  court  held  at  Borrisokane,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on  “the  7th  day  of  August,  instant, 
for  an  alleged  offence  under  the  statute  9th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  .56,  and  said  conviction  is  in  many  respects 
illegal  in  substance  as  well  as  form,  and  you  had  no  jurisdiction  to  proceed  to  such  summary  con- 
viction for  the  reasons  insisted  on  our  behalf  on  the  hearing  on  the  day  aforesaid ; and  amongst 
others,  because  the  act  complained  of  was  done  in  assertion  of  a right  of  property,  and  we  believed 
we  had  a right  to  do  as  we  had  done  : And  whereas,  in  case  said  conviction  shall  be  enforced,  or  we 
or  any  of  us  shall  be  put  to  any  inconvenience  or  trouble  by  reason  thereof,  we  are  advised  that  our 
only  mode  of  redress  will  be  by  action  at  law  against  all  or  some  of  you,  which  we  wish  to  avoid : 

Now  we  do  hereby  severally,  and  with  respect,  give  notice  to  each  and  every  of  you,  to  abstain  from 
enforcing,  or  permitting  to  be  enforced,  such  illegal  convictions  against  us ; and  if  you  do,  this  notice 
will  be  given  in  evidence  on  any  action  or  actions  which  we  may  be  advised  to  bring,  with  a view  to 
establishing  malice  thereon  against  you,  and  of  increasing  the  damages  to  which  we  may  be  found 
entitled.  Dated  this  19th  day  of  August,  1844. 

James  Loughmane. 

Thos.  Coonan. 

Patt  x Conan, 

mar  ‘ ha 

William  x Coonan,. 

Thos.  x Nevet. 

mark. 

To  Thomas  Hemsworth,  William  Smith,  Jonathan  W.  Walsh,  Thomas  G.  Stoney,  Robert  J.  Stoney, 

and  Henry  Dwyer,  esqrs.,  and  Sir  William  W.  Lynar,  kuight,  justices  of  the  peace,  jointly  and 

severally. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

John  Moylan , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Redwood,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary. 

2.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — Myself  and  three  brothers  have  twenty-seven  acres. 

3.  Do  you  hold  it  in  common? — We  do. 

4.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Major  Bloomfield  was,  but  it  is  now  in  the  court  of 
exchequer. 

5.  Has  it  been  long  in  the  courts  ? — About  five  years. 

6.  How  was  the  rent  fixed  upon  it  when  first  you  took  it ; was  it  by  proposal  or  agree- 
ment?—By  proposal ; the  first  rent  was  37s.  6d.  an  acre : at  that  time  it  was  in  lea. 

7.  How  long  ago  was  this? — In  1825. 

8.  Has  that  rent  been  altered  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

9.  When  was  it  altered  ? — It  was  altered  about  twelve  years  ago,  as  near  as  I can  guess, 
to  30s. ; then  we  made  a remark  to  him  at  the  time  we  took  the  land  that  it  was  in  lea,  and 
wheat  was  then  36s.  per  barrel.  Major  Bloomfield  said  he  was  a gentleman  that  laid  down 
his  land  equal  to  the  times,  and  we  took  his  word,  and  we  had  no  lease. 

10.  He  reduced  it  to  30s.  ? — Yes,  but  we  pay  3c?.  an  acre  in  the  taxes  moro  than  any 
other  estates  about  us ; it  was  on  that  account  he  reduced  the  rent. 

11.  Since  it  has  been  in  chancery  and  exchequer,  do  you  pay  the  same  rent  ? — Yes,  we 
pay  the  same  rent,  and  then  they  gave  us  a reduction  out  of  three  half-years’  rent,  equal  to 
2os.  5 d. 

. 12-  What  rent  is  to  go  on  ? — About  26s.  5d.,  and  30s.  for  some.  What  we  had  for  35s. 
is  let  down  to  30s.,  but  it  is  not  convenient  to  hog. 

13.  What  is  the  particular  statement  you  wish,  on  your  own  part,  or  for  your  neighbours, 
to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — About  eight  years  ago  Major  Bloomfield  came  upon  the 
and.  There  was  no  accommodation  in  the  way  of  bog,  and  the  people  upon  it  are  very 
poor,  and  I do  not  think  the  land  is  able  to  bear  the  valuation  put  upon  it  by  the  courts. 

After  a few  years  there  were  arrears,  and  a driver  of  Major  Bloomfield’s,  named  Michael 
Ryan,  took  up  the  people’s  notes,  and  he  did  not  leave  them  a cow  or  a horse  more  than  he 
could  get  potatoes  for  ; his  character  was  so  bad  that  he  had  been  fired  at  before  he  came 

14 ’ w^en  ^aj°r  Bloomfield  found  out  the  sort  of  man  he  was  he  dismissed  him. 

14.  How  is  your  rent  recovered  if  you  do  not  pay  it  at  once? — I presume  to  say,  I 
myself,  and  a few  more,  were  the  best  tenants  upon  the  land,  and  one  year  we  had  to  go  to 
tne  bank,  or  to  Mr.  Hackett,  to  raise  the  amount  of  the  rent,  or  we  should  be  driven  for 
wnat  we  owed;  the  people  were  sure  to  be  driven  if  they  did  not  pay,  which  put  us  to  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Now  there  should  be  no  man  that  the  tenant  would  look  up  to  so 
7™  for  a lease  as  the  landlord.  If  the  landlord  and  tenant  agreed  better,  there  would  not 

so  much  trouble  in  the  country  as  there  is. 

• it  a tenant  does  not  pay  his  rent,  what  would  you  have  a landlord  do  ? — If  a tenant 
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has  the  land  for  the  value,  and  does  not  pay  rent,  I should  not  object  to  tbo  , , . 
expelled.  ei(»ant  being 

16.  Is  it  usual  for  the  drivers  to  take  fees  and  presents  from  the  tenants?— .Th  • 

question  which  the  landlord  asked  me  when  he  first  came  down.  I said,  “ I did  n ft  a 
that.”  He  said,  “ You  must  not  tell  me  that.”  I believe  it  was  so.  0 *n0ff 

17.  What  was  the  cause  of  Ryan  being  fired  at? — He  had  come  in  to  collect  arrea 

were  due  for  many  years.  The  man  had  a most  heinous  character.  s 

18.  Did  he  do  any  thing  in  the  collection  of  those  arrears,  besides  drive  for  them1?— Wh 

he  came  upon  the  poor  men,  he  would  run  them  to  20s.  costs  for  30s.  ’ hen 

19.  Had  he  ever  done  any  thing  of  that  kind  upon  that  property  ? Yes,  sure  he  bad 

20.  Before  he  was  fired  at  ? — It  was  on  account  of  his  character  he  was  fired  at  - and 
man  who  fired  at  him  was  transported.  Ryan  and  his  son  went  up  together  to  tbp  man 
fired  at  him,  and  took  the  pistol  from  him. 

21.  Was  he  a tenant  upon  the  estate? — No  ; he  was  from  the  neighbourhood. 

22.  What  had  he  got  to  do  with  Ryan? — I do  not  know.  There  might  be  some  nersnn 

upon  the  land  that  might  be  the  occasion  of  it.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Major  BloomfipM 
set  me  the  land.  J eia 

23.  Has  the  system  of  clearing  estates  gone  on  to  any  extent  in  your  neighbourhood  ?~I 

remember  in  1817  I was  living  on  the  estate  of  the  then  Lord  Llandaff.  jyfr.  Kinahan  pur- 
chased the  estate  ; he  then  expelled  the  inhabitants,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  to  the  num" 
ber  of  thirty -six  families,  who  were  not  less  than  from  eight  to  ten  in  family,  and  some  more' 
There  was  666  acres.  Then,  when  we  left  it,  we  took  a place  in  Clondonny,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Devoy  came  in,  and  expelled,  the  people  in  the  same  manner.  He  came  in  by  mortgage  and 
he  expelled  twelve  families  from  300  and  odd  acres.  8 ° 1 

24.  Were  you  expelled  both  times?— Yes,  and  lost  my  sowing  both  times,  myself  and  mv 

brothel’s . 3 

25.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  ? — No  ; we  took  the  land  from  a middleman. 

26.  Were  you  under-tenants  in  both  cases  ? — No ; I was  a cottier  and  tenant  when  Mr. 
Kinahan  came  in,  and  we  had  five  acres,  and  the  grass  of  so  many  cows. 

27.  How  many  people  were  left  living  on  those  lands  ? — I do  not  yet  exactly  know  as  to 
that.  There  were  some ; but  Mr.  Smith  set  the  first  farm  to  John  Kennedy,  from  Newport, 
and  Kennedy  brought  people  down  from  the  country,  and  I believe  it  is  as  much  populated 
now  as  it  was  before  : he  has  brought  in  under-tenants. 

28.  Does  that  system  still  continue? — Yes,  it  does. 

29.  After  you  had  left  Mr.  Devoy’s  estate,  whither  did  you  go  ? — To  Major  Bloomfield’s. 
Father  Patt  Kenny  was  then  our  parish  priest ; he  was  a favourite  of  Major  Bloomfield,  and 
got  the  place ; we  live  in  it  at  present. 

30.  What  has  become  of  the  generality  of  the  tenants  ? — Many  of  them  that  were  able 

left  the  country  and  emigrated.  There  is  not  a market  day  that  I come  into  the  town,  that 
I do  not  see  some  of  the  tenants  put  off  Mr.  Kinahan’s  land  in  the  greatest  poverty.  Some 
of  the  people  had  to  go  off  the  land,  and  go  into  the  country,  and  pay  30s.  for  a cabin,  in 
work,  at  6 cl.  a day  half  the  year,  and  8 d.  a day  if  they  got  it ; that  was  all  they  could  get, 
and  that  not  regular.  “ ° J 6 

31.  Have  many  clearances  of  this  kind  taken  place  in  your  own  neighbourhood,  in  the  last 
five  years  ? — Yes,  and  the  last  year,  and  every  year  that  is  coming  on,  they  have  got  worse 
and  worse. 


32.  Was  that  to  change  the  small  farms  into  one  large  one  ? — Yes;  most  of  the  gentle- 
men are  getting  into  the  habit  of  laying  down  the  land  in  clover,  and  they  say  they  would 
rather  let  it  out  into  sheep-walks  and  feed  cattle. 

33.  Do  you  think  there  is  more  land  under  grass  in  Lower  Ormond  than  there  was  ten 
years  ago  ?— Upon  my  soul  that  is  a nice  question.  As  to  that  the  gentlemen  are  getting 
into  the  habit  ot  ploughing  down  the  lea,  and  taking  so  many  crops  off  it ; and  there  are 
many  fields  that  used  to  be  skinned  and  burnt,  and  let  out  to  poor  people,  the  gentlemen 
plough  them  down,  and  sow  oats  on  them. 

-P°  You  mean  to  say  that  the  gentlemen  are  more  tillage  farmers  than  they  used  to 
be  ? — x es. 

. -^re  there  more  large  farms  in  the  country  than  there  were  ? — There  was  large  farms 
in  my  memory,  in  the  parish  I live  in.  I know  some  of  them  farmers  to  be  struggling  on 
irom  year  to  year,  striving  to  hold  the  land  still.  I know  some  of  them  to  be  evicted,  and 
some  of  the  farms  taken  from  them  this  last  year  ; and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I con- 
sider  they  live  better,  and  support  their  families  better  upon  twenty -five  acres,  than  upon 
those  large  farms.  I consider  that  a man  can  live  upon  ten  acres  of  land,  if  he  was  indus- 
trious, at  a fair  rent. 

07'  X0U  Sa^  are  getting  worse  and  worse  in  the  way  of  ejecting  every  year?— Yes. 

37.  Dan  you  tell  us  any  property  upon  which  thirty-six  families  have  been  ejected  this 
year,  or  the  year  before,  as  was  formerly  done  upon  the  property  of  Lord  Llandaff? — I can- 
not altogether  say,  but  I know  there  are  more  gentlemen  ejecting  now  than  there  were  then. 

on  t ft  6re  anY.  “middlemen  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

oj.  Is  the  rent  paid  to  the  middlemen  larger  than  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord?— It 13 
larger.  ° r 

40.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  who  live  under  middlemen  are  worse  off  than  those  who 
hve  under  the  proprietor?—!  consider  that  a man  can  pay  more  for  a few  acres  of  land 

than  for  thirty  or  forty— that  is,  acreably.  . 

41.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  of  the  middlemen  for  setting  their  land  too  high?— bes. 
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For  instance,  at  the  time  I took  the  ground,  myself  and  my  brothers,  it  was  from  a middle- 
man • we  were  obliged  to  pay  him,  with  the  exception  of  one  half-year’s  rent — and  at  the 
time ’he  was  put  in,  after  the  law-suit  was  over,  there  was  £214  brought  against  him  by  Mr. 
Burke— he  had  to  pay  28s.,  and  we  had  to  pay  him  33s. 

42.  Have  you  any  leases  in  the  district? — Not  one.  Our  master,  about  twelve  years 
a»o,  brought  down  copies  of  the  leases  when  Mr.  O’Connell  was  looking  for  emancipation, 
and’ he  said,  “ Damn  the  leases  ; never  a one  should  a Roman  Catholic  have and  that  is 
the  case  with  them  all  generally,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 

43.  Do  they  give  leases  to  Protestants  ? — There  are  not  many  Protestants  in  our  country, 
except  a few  of  the  landlords. 

44.  What  is  tbe  reason  that  the  people  cannot  get  con-acre  ?— The  gentlemen  plough 
down  the  ley,  and  sow  oats  in  it;  they  do  not  give  it  out  now.  Formerly,  a gentleman, 
if  he  had  a fine  field,  would  set  it  out  to  be  skinned  and  burnt,  and  now  they  will  not 
allow  that. 

45.  Do  the  labourers  find  a difficulty  in  getting  potatoes  ? — Yes,  in  my  neighbourhood. 
It  came  to  my  knowledge  last  year,  ancl  this  year  there  were  poor  men  who  used  to  get  con- 
stant work,  and  when  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  visit  them  with  fever,  as  was  the  case  this 
year,  they  had  to  go  to  the  forestaller  ; they  were  getting  the  potatoes  at  3s.  a barrel,  and 
before  they  were  measured  to  them,  they  went  and  passed  their  note,  or  I 0 U,  for  double 
the  money  : and  that  happened  frequently,  in  our  neighbourhood.  If  those  poor  men  were 
to  get  constant  labour,  when  they  were  visited  with  sickness  they  would  not  be  in  poverty  ; 
but  at  the  dead  season  of  the  year  they  do  not  get  employment,  and  many  of  the  men  they 
do  get  employment  from,  when  it  comes  to  that  point,  wili  come  here  and  raise  meal  at  14s. 
a cwt.,  and  will  measure  and  weigh  it  as  they  like,  and  charge  equal  to  8d.  a day.  It  is  not  easy 
for  a poor  man  to  live— -they  pay  him  in  meal  instead  of  money,  and  at  their  own  prices ; and  if 
he  said  any  thing  against  them,  they  would  do  nothing  but  turn  him  out,  and  they  will  not 
take  another  in  his  place. 

46.  Are  the  people  in  your  neighbourhood  anxious  for  leases  at  their  present  rents  ? 

They  are  not ; they  consider  the  rent  too  high.  At  the  time  the  valuator  came  down and 

there  is  an  old  proverb  that  no  man  can  value  the  land  so  well  as  the  tenant  himself— but 
he  had  a fellow  that  came  down  to  value  the  land,  .and  we  told  him  that  would  be  full  high 
at  £l  which  he  laid  down  at  26s.;  what  he  valued  at  30s.,  we  could  pay  25 s.  for. 

47.  How  many  barrels  of  wheat  do  you  get  out  of  the  25s.  a year  land? — Off  some  acres 
not  three,  off  some  acres  five  barrels  during  the  rainy  seasons. 

48.  What  do  you  consider  a good  crop  ? — For  the  rainy  seasons  eight. 

49.  What  shall  you  get  this  year? — It  appeared  as  I came  along  the  road,  that  the  crop 
will  not  come  any  thing  equal  to  the  calculations  of  the  reporters  of  the  press  : they  say 
there  is  a double  crop  of  wheat,  but  there  is  not  half.  It  appears  to  me  there  is  not  a stook 
where  there  ought  to  be  three. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Mr.  Robert  Johnson  Stoney,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Parsonstown, 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I have  been  a practising  attorney  : I do  not  practise  now ; 
1 am  an  agent  principally. 

3.  Is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  relative  to  the  power  at 
present  vested  in  persons  for  levying  annuities  ? — One  case  came  under  my  particular  notice, 
which  I will  detail.  Mrs.  Stoney,  of  Oakley,  had  a jointure  of  £200  a year.  I was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  her  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  as  agent  over  the  property.  The  property 
became  involved,  and  I put  it  into  the  court  of  chancery,  and  I gave  her  notice  I could  not 
pay  her  any  more,  it  being  in  the  court.  She  then  came  and  drove  the  land,  the  tenants 
having  previously  paid  me,  and  never  having  heard  of  her  claim. 

LHerannuity  had  not  been  paid  to  her  ? — No,  it  was  in  arrear.  There  was  a year  and 
a alt  iairly  due ; but  she  knew  she  would  be  delayed  in  the  courts,  and  she  made  this  strug- 
2le’  wJ*lch  s“e  would  not  otherwise  have  done. 

o.  YVhat  did  she  do  ? — She  brought  six  bailiffs  or  drivers  eight  miles,  from  Borrisokane, 
*?  . our ‘ °^  them  were  armed.  Without  giving  me  any  notice,  she  seized  upon  the  stock,  and 
V -Ai  keePers  on  the  stock.  A few  days  after  I called  upon  her  and  remonstrated; 

e said  she  would  not  do  any  thing  but  insist  upon  her  right.  I wrote  to  Dublin  to  my  agent 
thed  TT — W1'°te  to  the  sheriff  of  King’s  county,  and  got  replevins  ; and  she,  on 
,,  a\  ot  ^le,  had  the  stock  in  town,  when  I produced  the  replevins  and  replevined  them, 
*c,,!rW1Se,rley  would  be  sold  for  her  jointure.  There  was  £300  due  to  her;  the  tenant’s 

rentes  £ioo  a year,  one  tenant.  _ 

paidh  0wan^wben  was  her  jointure  paid  to  her;  was  it  paid  by  money  you  raised ? — I 

. ^previously  ; there  was  a year  and  a half  due  to  her.  I have  compromised  it  since, 
tenant  i j st°ck  was  driven  ? — One  of  the  tenant’s  stock,  who  had  paid  his  rent ; and  that 

got  the'stock  kaVe  *3een  a rianed  maa>  as  certain  as  I am  here,  if  I had  not  replevined,  and 

Wnr^r  ^rJoi?tu^e  perilled  by  the  proceedings  in  the  court? — No;  it  would  have 
annuitant  f ft  .s'x  or  e’gbt  months.  The  tenants  ought  to  have  notice  from  the 
be  f in  o iointure>  because,  though  the  rent  may  be  £100  a year,  the  jointure 

bardahi  , an<*  ®be  may  sell  every  bit  of  stock  in  the  place,  which  is  a very  great 
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lilh  Au  t>  1844.  9.  May  she  sell  the  stock  of  any  tenant  in  the  place,  although  the  tenant  has  paid  hi 

* rent  ? — Yes. 

551.  10.  To  any  amount?— Yes,  to  the  amount  of  the  annuity,  or  jointure.  The  law  mVe. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Stoney.  y0U  a remedy,  but  it  is  none  to  the  poor  tenant.  You  may  bring  an  action.  In  this  ease  it 
■was  the  jointure  of  a widow,  and  it  was  a'  minor’s  property.  It  might  be  remedied  bra 
notice  to  the  tenant  not  to  pay  the  receiver. 

11.  The  property  was  put  into  court  by  a friendly  creditor  ?— Yes.  There  was  a case 
in  which  a tenant  gave  up  all  the  farm  but  the  house,  and  there  was  an  immense  difficulty  to 
get  the  house. 

12.  Except  by  ejectment? — I do  not  know  liow  you  could  bring  an  ejectment.  He  gave 
up  the  farm,  but  was  in  gaol,  and  kept  possession  ot  the  house.  There  was  an  immense  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  the  house.  I had  bought  him  out,  and  paid  him  £7,  and  forgave  him 
£130.  He  kept  possession  for  nine  or  ten  months.  I think  a civil  bill  ejectment  ought  to 
he  maintained  upon  a verbal  agreement,  as  well  as  upon  lease.  You  do  not  give  notice  now 
till  two  years’  rent  are  due,  and  then  the  year  must  come  round,  and  the  tenantry  fancy 
they  have  a holding  upon  the  ground ; I know  that  to  be  the  case.  If  the  tenantry  were  will- 
ing  to  give  up  when  they  got  in  arrear,  they  would  be  in  a much  better  situation.  In  this 
country  tenants  are  seldom  put  out,  whether  they  have  a lease  or  not,  unless  they  get  in  debt. 

13.  If  you  gave  an  ejectment  at  once,  would  you  give  the  tenant  the  power  of  redeeming, 
and  on  what  terms? — i would  give  him  the  i*ight  of  redeeming  on  the  same  terms. 

[ The  loitness  withdrew.'] 
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Mr.  John  Molloy , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  clo  you  live? — At  Redwood. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold? — Sixty-two  acres  under  Major  Bloomfield;  I hold 
forty -two  from  Mr.  Aylmer,  and  thirty-eight  from  Mrs.  Yclverton;  and  from  Mr.  Taylor 
I hold  two  and  a half. 

4.  How  much  of  that  have  you  under-let  again  ? — None  at  all ; only  about  seventeen  acres 
to  my  daughter : all  the  rest  is  in  my  own  hand. 

5.  How  many  labourers  have  you  yourself  upon  it  ? — I have  at  present  no  labourers  but 
herdsmen.  Most  of  Major  Bloomfield's  land  is  grass  land.  I till  but  about  ten  acres. 

6.  Are  those  other  lands  held  by  yourself? — Yes.  and  none  let  to  labourers  of  any  kind, 
only  my  daughter ; and  this  daughter  holds  seventeen  of  the  arable  land. 

7-  What  suggestion  have  you  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I took  the 
land  in  consequence  of  directions  contained  in  a letter  written  by  Major  Bloomfield  to  Major 
Cuff,  who  was  the  agent.  I carried  the  letter  myself  to  Mr.  Cuff,  and  Mr.  Cuff  let  me  the  land 
at  27  s.  an  acre,  promising  me  a lease  for  my  own  life  and  two  of  my  sons.  Till  the  death  of 
Major  Bloomfield’s  father-in-law  he  had  no  power  of  granting  a lease,  as  Major  Cuff  told 
me.  I ran  on  till  November,  1838,  and  got  a notice  to  quit  this  land. 

8.  Did  you  apply  for  any  lease  after  Sir  John  Caldwell’s  death?— Yes,  I did;  and  he 

told  me  he  could  give  no  lease,  but  to  follow  on  as  I was ; but  if  any  thing  should  cross  me, 
he  would  make  good  my  grievance.  _ N 

9.  Have  you  since  continued  to  pay  rent  regularly  ? — Yes,  during  that  time  I paid  2i s. 

an  acre.  . 

10.  Were  you  served  with  any  notice  to  quit? — Yes,  and  all  the  tenantry  of  the  town  of 
Redwood. 

11.  When  was  that? — In  November,  .1838.  . ..  . 

12.  What  took  place  ? — Major  Bloomfield  sent  in  February,  after  saying  if  we  paid  uie 
rent  on  our  lands  wc  should  not  be  put  out.  I told  him  1 was  to  get  a lease — “ My  salary 
was  £60  ; that  is  in  your  hands,  and  I did  not  get  a lease  nor  my  money.” 

13.  In  what  situation  were  you  when  that  salary  was  due  ? — I was  agent  and  under-agent, 

and  there  was  £60  due  upon  it.  „ „ 

14.  What  did  Major  Bloomfield  say  to  you  when  you  put  him  in  mind  of  the  *60 

said,  “ I will  give  you  leave,  to  compensate  you,  to  break  and  bui’n  hall  the  deer-park.^ 
that  satisfy  you?”  I said,  “ Yes.”  He  said,  “ Then  I raise  you  5s.  an  acre.’’  1 co”‘enu1 
to  pay  32s.  instead  of  27s.  in  consequence  of  getting  leave  to  burn  half  of  the  deer-pai '•  <• 

asked  me  if  I would  give  him  grass  for  a mare  in  the  deer-park.  I said  I would,  an  at 
not  seen  him  since  that.  He  put  the  land  in  the  courts.  . 3 

15.  Was  there  ever  any  writing  about  this  ? — No,  no  writing  about  it ; but  tner 
witness  to  it.  The  first  rent  I paid  was  to  Mr.  Hamilton  Maffett,  of  24,  Soutli  i 
street. 

16.  Was  he  the  receiver  ? — Yes,  he  was.  , . , _pfprred 

17.  What  took  place  then? — When  he  came  again  he  said  Major  Bloomfield . & « 

to  him  for  rent  then  due,  and  I must  pay  at  the  rate  of  32s.  I then  went  and  roa  n0, 

across  this  field ; according  to  my  agreement,  I wanted  to  break,  and  the  agen 

let  me. 

18.  'What  rent  do  you  pay  now  ? — Thirty-two  shillings  an  acre.  . , . ,4  g(e. 

19.  Have  you  auy  thing  to  state? — I went  to  Dublin,  and  had  Mr.  Bates, 

phen’s-green,  with  me;  and  I said  I could  not  pay  32s.  unless  they  gave  me  e ,1  pay  the 
the  land ; and  if  they  gave  nie  leave  to  break,  I had  £60  in  my  pocket,  and  1 w ^ 

rent,  and  Mr.  Bates  would  be  security  for  me.  I said,  “ I am  not  able  to  pay  • ^ 
same  land.”  But  he  could  not  take  it  unless  I paid  every  halfpenny  up. 
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attachment  against  me,  and  arrested  me  under  it,  and  put  me  in  jail.  I was  three  weeks  and 
three  da  vs  in  prison  in  Nenaglijail. 

20.  ifave  you  got  rid  of  the  land? — No  ; I had  some  friends  that  backed  me  and  made 

me  up  £108  until  such  time  as  I could  recover  myself,  and  I am  not  able  to  recover  myself 
since.  . 

21.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  make  any  application  to  the  court? — Yes,  to  give  me  the 
land  according  to  my  agreement,  at  27s. 

22.  How  did  you  make  that  application  ? — To  Mr.  Ball. 

23.  Did  Major  Bloomfield  back  your  application  ? — He  was  not  in  the  country. 

24.  Could  not  you  find  him  ? — 1 would  go  to  France  after  him,  if  I knew  where  he  was. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  John  Eugene  O’ Cavanagh,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Banagher,  in  the  King’s  county. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I keep  an  academy  there. 

3.  Do  you  hold  land  yourself  ?— Yes,  some.  I hold  four  acres. 

4.  Are 'you  much  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  land  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I have 
paid  some  attention  to  it. 

5.  What  is  the  general  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district? — I should  think  it  very  much 
neglected  ; that  is,  the  system  of  tillage  is  not  improved. 

I.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  round  Banagher  ? — It  is  in  tillage. 

7.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — There  are  farms  as  small  as  two  or  three 
acres.  The  general  size  is  from  six  to  twenty  or  twenty-five.  There  is  one  as  large  as 
thirty.  1 know  one  gentleman  that  holds  100  acres  of  land. 

8.  What  sized  farms  do  you  more  generally  meet  with? — There  is  a parish  convenient 
to  Banagher,  and  there  is  not  a parish  where  the  farms  are  so  small.  In  that  place,  the  farms 
are  from  six  to  ten  or  twelve  acres. 

9.  The  question  was,  what  sized  farms  were  more  generally  met  with  ? — I should  think 
about  ten  acres. 

10.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  upon  that  ten  acres? — Potatoes. 

I I . What  quantity  of  potato  ground  have  they  in  general  upon  the  ten  acre  farms  ? — About 
two  acres. 

12.  What  other  crop  have  they  upon  it  ? — Wheat. 

13.  What  quantity? — The  potato  soil  they  generally  grow  wheat  upon,  about  two  acres. 

14.  Any  other  crop  ? — They  have  oats. 

15.  What  quantity? — I should  think  about  the  same.  After  the  wheat  they  sow  oats. 
Whatever  potato  soil  they  have,  they  sow  wheat  upon  it  the  succeeding  year,  and  then  oats 
after  that. 

16.  Have  they  any  other  part  of  it  under  crop? — No.  When  I say  about  two  acres,  I do 
not  mean  the  precise  quantity.  They  sow  as  much  potatoes  as  they  can  procure  manure  for. 

17.  What  manure  do  they  principally  use  ? — Bog  stuff. 

18.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy  in  the  district? — Not  many. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — About  30s.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Banagher,  it  is  as  high  as  three  guineas  or  £4. 

20.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  examining  the  poor  law  valuation  in  the  district  ? — I have 
heard  those  who  live  in  my  neighbourhood  speak  of  the  valuation.  I know  some  places  that 
have  been  valued. 

21.  Have  you  yourself  examined  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Yes,  I did. 

22.  Have  you  examined  it  in  reference  to  any  farms  with  which  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  rent? — Yes. 

23.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  law  valuation  bear  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  variable.  My 
opinion  is,  it  is  about  two-thirds. 

24.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  it  is  variable? — They  have  not  valued  the  land  accord- 
ing to  any  system,  in  my  opinion.  Some  land,  for  which  there  is  £2  paid,  I know  to  be 
valued  at  25$.  I know  land  for  which  £l  is  paid,  to  be  valued  at  16s. 

25.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  customary  to  ask  for  it  ? — It  varies.  The 
gentleman  with  whom  I have  a dealing,  calls  for  the  May  rent  the  20th  of  September,  and 
the  November  rent  about  March  or  April.  There  are  gentlemen  who  call  for  the  May  rent 
before  the  loth  of  June.  I know  one  landlord  who  calls  for  it  on  the  15th  of  May. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  depend  at  all  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  ? — 
Yes,  they  do ; the  distressed  tenantry. 

27.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  they  usually  pay  to  local  usurers? — In  Banagher  there 
is  a bank  called  the  “ Dublin  Banking  Company,”  and  they  lend  money  to  the  people  in  the 
way  of  a loan  fund  : they  also  cash  bills.  This  has  been  established  about  two  years ; they 
charge  Is.  8 d.  to  the  pound,  in  the  first  instance,  allowing  the  money  for  twenty  weeks. 
There  was  Is.  paid  for  the  bank  book  that  each  person  got,  and  they  pay  besides  that,  the 
stamp — is.  for  small  sums,  and  6d.  for  the  application  paper,  and  filling  it.  They  have 
changed  their  system  latterly : they  charge  9 d.  in  the  pound,  for.  three  months,  on  small 
bills  payable  in  three  months.  They  were  defeated  in  the  courts  in  some  of  the  previous 
case^-  This  I understand  to  have  been  the  practice.  I have  gone  security  for  some  of  the 
parties. 

28.  Are  there  any  local  usurers  in  the  country  who  advance  money  ? — If  it  depends  upon 
public  report,  there  are,  but  I have  no  personal  cognisance  of  it. 
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29.  What  ai’e  the  general  reports  as  to  their  charge  for  interest  ?— One  shiljincr  in 
pound  for  bills  at  three  months.  There  was  another  gentleman  too  in  the  neighbourhood 
speaking  of  local  usurers,  a very  wealthy  man,  in  the  habit  of  lending  money  ; his  system 
differs  from  that  of  others.  He  lends  his  money  at  Is.  in  the  pound,  and  merely  gives" a bill 
to  the  party  borrowing,  which  he  endorses,  and  this  man  has  to  pay  the  bank  interest  tose 
ther  with  the  Is.  which  he  deducts  from  the  sum:  they  pass  the  hill;  he  endorses  the  bill 
He  does  an  immensity  of  business.  He  will  give  one  of  those  bills  he  had  previously  in  his 
possession,  with  his  endorsement,  to  the  party  coming  to  him. 

30.  He  gives  him  that  bill  instead  of  money,  and  when  they  want  to  turn  it  into  monev 

they  take  it  to  the  bank  and  pay  them  for  discounting  it? — Yes.  - ’ 

31.  Do  you  know  whether  receipts  for  rent  are  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a par- 
ticular day  ? — My  receipts  are  given  to  the  day ; but  I have  heard  they  make  it  a General 
complaint  that  receipts  are  not  given  in  full. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  landlords,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — In  the  parish  of  Banagher  they  hold  under  the  proprietors. 
The  property  belonged  to  the  Ponsonbys.  It  is  held  under  the  courts,  and  the  gentlemen 
now  in  possession  are  the  landlords.  In  the  town  it  is  different. 

33.  Is  there  much  property  in  that  neighbourhood  under  the  management  of  the  courts?— 
No ; there  is  no  estate  that  I can  bring  to  my  recollection  now,  in  the  parish  of  Banao-her, 
under  the  courts. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — There  are  some  have  leases, 
those  are  old  takes,  and  one  or  two  large  farmei’s  have  got  leases  lately,  but  generally  thev 
are  tenants-at-will. 

35.  Is  there  an  anxiety  among  the  people  for  leases  at  their  present  rents  ? The  people 

would  wish  to  have  leases,  and  they  are  anxious  to  have  a reduction  of  them  rent,  but  under 
any  circumstances  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  would  be  better  pleased  to  have  leases. 

36.  By  whom  are  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord, 
or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — I regret  to  say  improvements  are  made  by  nobody,  generally.  Our 
landlord,  Mr.  Trench,  of  Cangort  Park,  has  improved  some  small  plot  lately ; he  has  drained 
some  land : that  is  all  I have  seen. 

37.  Is  there  any  system  of  assisting  the  tenants  upon  any  of  the  properties  in  the  neigh- 
bom-hood  ? — No,  i think  not.  I have  applied  for  assistance  in  draining  the  land  I hold,  and 
it  was  refused  me. 

38.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — No  ; the  land  is  rather 
too  poor  for  grazing  farms.  There  has  been  no  consolidation,  hut  there  is  Mr.  Sherlock, 
who  is  the  only  large  holder  in  the  parish;  he  has  100  acres.  I do  not  recollect  whether 
that  was  a consolidation  of  small  farms. 

39.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — No,  unless  among  the 
people  themselves  ; if  they  are  providing  for  any  of  the  branches  of  a family,  they  give  them 
a portion  of  the  farm  when  permitted,  but  that  is  not  allowed. 

40.  What  means  do  they  take  to  prevent  it  ? — The  landlord  threatens  to  dispossess  the 
tenant,  and  about  Banagher  our  population  is  very  large ; by  the  returns  there  is  nearly  one 
person  to  every  acre. 

41.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  in  the  world  ? — The  depression  of  the  last  year  has  prevented  that ; they  are  all 
complaining. 

42.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  in  the  world  ? — No,  I think  poorer. 

43.  Are  the  labom-iug  class  getting  better  ? — No,  they  are  wretched. 

44.  Under  whom  do  they  in  general  hold  their  cottages  ? — I have  been  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland,  both  in  the  west  and  the  south,  and  in  this  province.  I know  that  where  there  are 
large  farms,  the  labourer  generally  holds  under  a large  farmer.  There  are  very  few  what 
may  be  called  an  independent  labouring  class,  unless  in  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Banagher. 

45..  Under  whom  do  they  usually  hold  their  houses,  such  as  they  are  ? — They  get  liberty 
to  build  them  from  the  farmers. 

46.  By  whom  are  the  houses  built  in  general  ? — There  are  two  classes  of  labourers : there 
are  the  cottiers,  and  the  man  who  is  in  constant  employment.  The  cottier  holds  under  the 
farmer,. and  the  house  is  built  by  the  farmer  for  him.  There  will  be  three  or  four  labourers 
on  his  iarm,  if  he  wants  so  many.  If  the  farm  is  large  he  builds  cottages  for  them. 

47.  What  do  they  in  general  pay  for  those  cottages  ? — In  the  country  about  30s.  a year. 

48.  Do  they  pay  it  in  cash  or  labour  ?— Labour. 

49..  At  what  rate  is  their  labour  computed? — The  average  is  Id. ; they  pay  6d.  during 
the  .winter,  season, >and  8d.  during  the  summer.  I speak  of  the  cottier  class ; they  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  them  an  acre  of  land,  for  which,  together  with  a cottage,  £2  are  usually 
charged.  In  those  cases  the  farmer  pays  only  5d.  to  the  labourer,  and  by  this  he  pays  him- 
self for  the  rent  that  may  be  paid  for  the  tenement  held  by  the  cottier.  Then  the  other 
class  of  labourers  live  in  the  towns  usually,  and  get  but  casual  employment. 

50.  At  what  wages  can  they  get  employment  ? — In  winter,  at  about  8 d.  a day  when  they 
do  get  it. 

5 1 . Has  there  been  much  difference  made  in  the  rate  of  wages  by  the  Shannon  improve- 
ments?—-All  the  labourers  on  the  Shannon  have  had  Is.  a day.  There  was  a sujierior 
description  of  labourer  for  the  excavation — what  they  call  “ naveys”  technically.  1 hey 
were  men  brought  from  Kingstown  and  the  neighbourhood,  but  they  were  employed  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  received  Is.  a day. 
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52  Had  they  far  to  go  for  it  ? — They  came  from  that  part  of  the  country.  I4ffi  August,  1844. 

53.  Were  there  many  in  your  neighbourhood  employed  ? — There  were. 

54'.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district? — No,  there  have  been  none. 

We  would,  I fear,  have  had  some  outrages,  were  it  not  for  the  exertions  of  the  Catholic  r‘  ' ' avanag  ' 
clergymen.  If  it  is  necessary,  I shall  explain  why  I make  that  observation.  There  was  a 
gentleman  lived,  not  in  the  parish  of  Banagher,  but  in  a part  of  the  union,  a Protestant 
clergyman,  who  succeeded  to  the  glebe  land,  on  which  there  were  fourteen  families,  who, 
according  to  the  late  census,  amounted  to  eighty-seven  persons.  I was  over  the  land, 
and  made  inquiries,  and  discovered  that  those  persons  were  put  out  of  it ; and  shortly  after 
this  happened,  the  clergyman  came  to  me  to  inform  me  that  he  understood  that  those  persons 
who  were  evicted  were  endeavouring  to  form  a conspiracy  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  satisfaction  for  the  ejection.  Indeed  it  took  place  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances ; °the  men  had  all  their  rent  paid.  They  paid  2 5s.  Irish  for  the  land. 

55.  What  quantity  of  land  ? — The  farms  varied : some  had  four,  some  five,  and  some 
twelve  • one  had  sixty-six  acres,  and  he  did  not  reside  on  the  land.  The  entire  contains 
125  acres ; some  were  as  small  as  one  and  a half  acre.  All  the  tenants  had  their  rents  paid 
at  the  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  in  arrear  £.11.  The  clergyman  stated  he  wanted 
to  build  a glebe  house  upon  it,  and  if  he  changed  his  mind  in  the  interim  he  would  restore 
the  tenants.  It  appears  he  was  actuated  by  other  motives ; he  placed  two  Protestant 
tenants  upon  a portion  of  the  land,  and  had  some  more  to  let.  These  parties  wore  deter- 
mined to  have  them  revenge,  and  the  Catholic  clergyman  came  to  me  to  consult  me,  to  know 
what  he  had  better  do  to  prevent  these  proceedings.  I told  him  to  denounce  them  from  the 
altar,  to  let  them  know  the  matter  had  reached  his  ears,  and  if  that  did  not  succeed  to  ascer- 
tain who  the  parties  were,  and  to  give  the  parties  up  to  the  civil  power.  He  used  his 
influence,  and  fortunately  succeeded  in  preventing  any  outrage. 

56.  How  long  is  it  since  these  people  were  ejected? — The  5th  September,  1841 ; after 
that  these  occurrences,  of  which  I speak,  took  place. 

57.  What  has  become  of  the  land  ? — Part  of  it  has  been  let  to  two  Protestants.  The  SeeRcuJ.P.Holmes 

sixty-six  acres  and  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes.  ue’ 

58.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — Merely  that  /Jr a. 

I think  to  protect  people  in  their  holdings,  there  would  be  a necessity  of  giving  them  a tenure 

in  the  land ; and  also  that  there  might  be  some  equitable  valuation  made,  by  which  the 
tenant  and  the  landlord  would  be  mutually  bound. 

59.  How  would  you  propose  that  that  should  be  made  ? — Some  parties  think  that  if  there 
was  an  equal  number  of  the  landed  class,  and  the  tenant  class  it  should  be  left  to  their 
decision.  Or  if  valuators  were  sent  down  by  the  government,  or  to  abide  by  the  valuation 
that  the  government  have  lately  made.  There  have  been  some  acts  of  Parliament  passed 
for  the  protection  of  the  landlord ; if  these  were  abolished,  it  would  be  of  service  to  the 
tenant. 

60.  What  act  do  you  allude  to  ? — The  common  law  allowed  the  landlord  no  other  mode 
of  recovering  rent  than  was  open  for  any  other  debt.  If  the  law  was  restored  to  that  state, 
and  these  unfortunate  ejectments  were  done  away  with,  these  outrages  would  not  take  place. 

61.  If  there  was  no  power  of  ejectment,  how  would  he  proceed? — He  could  seize  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  hold  it  over  for  the  rent ; but  the  tenant  has  the  power  of  reple- 
vying. 

62.  Has  he  not  that  power  still  ? — I think  they  have  not  the  power  of  selling. 

63.  Do  you  mean  that  a landlord  could  seize  and  keep  the  corn,  even  though  it  was 
destroyed,  and  that  he  had  not  the  power  of  selling  ? — Yes ; and  the  tenant  would  be  allowed 
the  power  of  recovering. 

64.  Has  he  the  power  of  recovering  now  ? — There  have  been  some  acts  passed  with  refer- 

ence to  landlord  and  tenant.  One  of  the  last  gives  a power  to  the  landlord  of  recovering 
by  civil  bill  even  if  the  sum  is  as  high  as  £50.  .. 

65.  Do  you  mean  recovering  the  rent  by  civil  bill  ejectment,  or  civil  bill  process  . Oivii 
bill  process.  There  was  a check  upon  the  landlord  by  that.  He  had  not  recourse  against 
the  poor  tenant  for  these  expensive  modes  of  recovery.  All  the  acts  made  are  a protection 
unfortunately  to  the  landed  class,  and  not  the  tenant  class.  _ 

66.  Do  you  consider  that  malting  proceedings  at  law  cheaper  is  an  advantage  to  the  richer 
class  and  not  to  the  ^poorer*? — It  has  been  an  injury  to  the  poorer  class.  VV  hue  the  pro- 
ceedings were  more  expensive,  there  were  fewer  occasions  when  recourse  was  had  to  them. 

What  I mean  by  these  observations  is,  in  the  first  instance,  that  when  the  landlord  should 
have  recourse  to  expensive  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent,  it  would  make  him 
rauch  more  cautious  in  letting  the  land  to  a solvent  tenant ; for,  according  to  the  present  facili- 
ties, he  may  very  well  say,  “ I let  my  land  at  a rack-rent ; if  he  has  ajprosperous  year,  he 
will  pay  me,  and  if  he  has  an  unfavourable  year,  I can  seize  upon  the  chattel  property,  or  the 
capital  he  had  on  coming  into  the  farm.  I run  no  risk,  I am  sure  of  a gain.”  Whereas,  if 
fhe  expensive  modes  prevailed,  the  landlord  would  be  more  cautious  in  making  a selection, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  give  his  land  on  more  reasonable  terms. 

67.  How  would  it  operate  upon  the  large  class  of  the  very  poor  tenants  who  appear  more 

anxious  to  get  land  ; would  thev  ever  get  land  under  those  circumstances,  where  they  have 
no  capital  ?— They  will  seldom  or  ever  get  land  at  will  from  the  landlords.  1 he  small 
tenancies  have  arisen  from  the  division  of  the  large  farms.  .jot  i • 

68.  You  are  speaking  of  the  distinct  with  which  you  are  acquainted?— I am  speaking 
generally. 

69.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  give  ? — In  the  district  in  which  I live, 
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and  the  parishes  iu  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  a great  deal  of  bog,  and  that  would  ei 
employment  to  the  poor.  It  would  be  well  if  some  attempt  were  made  to  drain  it.  Th** 
labouring  class  have  no  more  than  five  or  six  weeks  of  employment,  except  the  cottiers  8 

70.  hfow  would  you  propose  to  attempt  to  drain  it — on  what  plan  ? — I do  not  kno 
indeed.  I might  refer  to  the  opinions  offered  by  those  gentlemen  endeavouring  to  drain  that 
part  of  the  country,  mid  already  they  have  made  an  application  to  the  government  upon  the 
subject. 

71.  Have  you  any  other  _ suggestion  you  wish  to  make  relative  to  the  law  and  practice 
respecting  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — I think  it  would  be  a general  benefit  if  these 
extra  charges,  such  as  taxes  and  poor  rates,  were  imposed  upon  the  landlord  and  not  upon 
the  tenant. 

72.  What  advantage  would  that  be  to  the  tenant? — It  would  save  him  so  much. 

73.  Would  he  not  be  obliged  to  pay  it  in  the  end  ? — No,  I should  think  not.  If  he  took 
the  land  not  subject  to  the  poor  rates,  the  imposition  of  the  poor  rates  upon  him,  the  weak 
party  would  not  be  just,  where  there  was  a covenant  entered  into. 

74.  Is  the  land  here  generally  held  from  year  to  year  ? — Formerly  there  were  leases. 
Politics  have  induced  landlords  not  to  give  leases. 

75.  If  the  rate  was  thrown  upon  the  landlord,  would  not  there  be  a danger  of  his  adding 
it  to  the  rent ? — I should  think  that  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  would  prevent  that.  ” 

76.  Would  the  legislature  have  a right  to  interfere  to  limit  the  amount  of  rent? Yes  I 

should  think  so. 

77.  Has  the  legislature  interfered  to  prevent  a man  getting  what  he  can  for  his  bullock  or 
sheep  ? — No.  There  are  two  parties.  The  landlord  has  a right  to  be  protected  in  the  land ; 
but  the  tenant  has  a right  to  be  protected  in  the  labour  he  lays  out  upon  it.  The  landlord 
has  purchased  it,  or  received  it  by  inheritance.  I recognise  that,  and  the  law  recognises  it 
too  ; but  I do  think  that  the  people  have  a primary  claim  upon  the  land — one  previous  to 
what  the  landlord  has.  First,  it  was  given  for  his  sustenance  ; secondly,  he  establishes 
another  claim  by  the  value  he  confers  upon  it  by  his  labour : and  he  has  a right  to  be 
protected  in  that  which  is  as  valuable,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  right  the  other  has  acquired 
by  purchase  or  inheritance.  Take,  for  instance,  some  bog  attached  to  a farm  ; the  tenant 
directs  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  it,  and  improves  it  from  being  worth  a few  shillings 
to  10s.  The  landlord  sees  that  value  is  confex-red  upon  it  by  his  labour,  and  he  comes  down 
and  demands  10s.  He  has  no  right  to  do  that,  for  that  value  is  created  by  the  capital 
embarked  in  it  by  the  tenant ; therefore,  the  tenant  lias  a right  to  be  protected  in  that  as 
much  as  the  landlord  has  to  be  protected  in  the  land. 

78.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — No. 

[ The  witness  withdreto.] 


John  Bridle , sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  now  at  a place  called  Ballysliale. 

2.  Where  did  you  reside? — On  the  glebe  of  Ballygowan,  in  the  parish  of  Gillan. 

3.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  land  there  now  ?— No. 

4.  How  did  you  lose  it  ? — Mr.  Burdett,  the  clergyman,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Holmes,  and  he  dispossessed  a great  number  in  the  year  1841.  We  had  paid  the  rent  to 
the  son  of  Mr.  Burdett,  he  gave  us  a clear  receipt,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  Mr.  Holmes 
dispossessed  us  of  the  land. 

5.  How  did  he  dispossess  you  ? — He  came  and  demanded  the  place,  and  we  gave  it  him, 
and  we  expected  he  would  give  it  us  again,  or  some  other  place ; and  then  he  took  the  land, 
and  ploughed  it,  and  took  a crop  of  wheat.  I heard  lie  was  going  to  set  it,  and  I went  to 
him,  and  asked  him  for  apart  of  it;  but  ho  let  that  which  was  held  by  nine  families  to  two 
men, — sixty-tliree  acres,  or  thereabout. 

6.  When  you  took  the  land  did  you  not  know  that  Mi-.  Burdett  could  only  give  it  you 
for  his  own  life  ? — Yes  ; but  Mr.  Holmes  told  U8  he  wanted  it  for  himself,  and  we  gave  it 
up  to  him  peaceably. 

7.  Did  lie  pay  you  for  the  potato  soil? — No,  he  turned  us  out  in  six  months,  and  gave 
us  £7  for  throwing  down  our  house  : some  staid  there  while  they  had  any  thing  to  eat.  Some 
have  taken  a house,  and  are  paying  30s.  or  40s.  a year. 

S.  Did  they  get  £7  a piece? — Yes,  some  of  them ; one  of  them  got  none. 

9.  How  much  land  did  you  hold  ? — Five  acres,  or  thereabouts. 

10.  What  quantity  of  land  had  the  others? — One  of  them  had  eight  acres,  and  four  of  us 
had  twenty  acres  between  us. 

1 1.  How  niuch  lqjid  did  the  man  hold  that  got  nothing  ? — Five  acres. 

12.  Why  did  he  not  get  any  thing  ? — He  owed  the  deceased  man,  Mr.  Burdett,  some 
rent,  and  they  took  away  the  crop. 

13.  Is  this  land  near  Banagher  ? — Within  four  or  five  miles  of  it. 

[_The  witness  withdrew.] 


Roscrea,  Thursday,  15th  August,  1844. 

Michael  Bohan , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Cormaker,  in  the  parish  of  Ettagli,  in  the  King’s  county. 

2.  What  occupation  do  you  follow  ? — In  the  name  of  a farmer, 
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3 What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — About  twenty-five  acres,  as  far  as  I can 

recollect.^  ^ tjj|age  land  ? — No,  it  is  not ; about  ten  acres  is  tillage. 

5 Do  you  hold  it  by  lease,  or  at  will  ? — A letter  of  lease,  upon  common  paper. 

(i.  How  long  since  was  it  granted  ? — About  nine  years  ago  the  first  part  of  it.  I have 
three  acres  and  a half  I pay  50s.  for.  I have  had  that  about  two  years  next  October.  I 
could  produce  the  letter.  The  land  is  a great  deal  too  dear. 

7.  What  makes  you  keep  the  ground  if  it  is  too  dear  ? — It  will  not  be  taken  from  me 
unless  I give  up  all. 

8.  How  is  the  rent  fixed ; was  the  land  valued  ? — No,  it  was  not  valued.  My  brother  took 
it  all  but  three  acres  and  a half. 

9.  How  is  the  rent  fixed  ?— At  20s.  an  acre. 

10.  How  was  it  settled  what  the  rent  should  be  ?— My  brother  took  it  from  another  man 
that  took  it  from  the  landlord,  and  he  paid  the  entire.  He  was  brought  up  upon  it,  and 
kept  a part  of  it,  and  set  the  remainder  to  him.  Then  we  improved  it  greatly,  and  the 
landlord  said  he  would  consider  us  after  a time,  and  we  had  not  any  consideration. 

11.  What  was  your  improvement? — We  burnt  it,  and  gravelled  it,  and  shored  it. 

12.  Do  you  consider  burning  an  improvement? — Yes. 

13.  Did  the  landlord  permit  it  ? — Yes,  he  was  well  pleased  with  it. 

14.  What  is  the  name  of  the  landlord  ? — Thomas  Bergin,  of  Dundalk. 

15.  Is  he  the  head  landlord? — No,  Mr.  Smith  is  the  head  landlord. 

16.  Did  you  ever  ask  the  landlord  for  any  abatement  ? — Yes. 

17.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  could  not  make  any. 

18.  Who  did  you  pay  the  rent  to? — To  Mr.  Walpole,  who  is  agent  to  Thomas  Bergin; 
he  has  a shop  in  Dundalk,  and  is  away ; but  we  owed  some  rent. 

19.  When  you  did  not  pay  the  rent  what  did  he  do  ? — He  seized  on  us. 

20.  What  did  he  charge  you  for  the  distress  ? — Two  shillings  and  fourpence. 

21.  Was  he  often  obliged  to  seize  the  crop  ? — Mostly  we  were  seized  on  once  or  twice  a 
year. 

22.  Do  you  ever  think  of  paying  till  you  are  seized  on  91 — Yes,  we  do.  There  is  a woman 
in  a house  on  the  three  acres  and  a half  I took  ; I was  bound  in  an  article  for  the  whole 
rent ; she  was  to  pay  £l  a year  for  the  house.  I served  her  with  an  ejectment,  and  I was 
told  by  her  boing  a yearly  tenant  I cannot  put  her  out.  I served  her  with  a notice,  and  I 
was  to  give  her  30s.  to  go  out ; and  then  when  the  time  was  passed  too  late  for  the  process, 
she  would  not  give  me  the  house,  she  said,  “ Promises  are  made  to  be  broken.”  She  has  no 
land  with  the  house ; she  was  broken  by  the  farm. 

23.  What  did  she  pay  for  it  ? — The  same  that  I pay. 

24.  How  did  you  happen  to  take  this  place  in  which  the  woman  was  broken  ? — She  took 
it  of  Mr.  Bergin,  and  it  was  in  one  field ; the  gaps  used  to  be  open,  and  we  would  rather 
take  it  than  have  any  one  else  coming  in,  as  we  used  to  be  damaged. 

25.  Do  you  ever  get  any  labour? — Yes,  we  do.  There  are  two  brothers  or  three  of  us 
in  it  able  to  work,  and  two  of  us  used  to  pay  the  rent  mostly. 

26.  Where  did  you  get  the  work  ? — From  two  mills  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  used  to 
earn  os.  each  a week,  and  we  used  to  pay  the  rent.  We  used  to  raise  £10  in  the  bank,  and 
pay  it  weekly,  for  the  crop  would  not  pay  us. 

27.  Are  you  still  employed  at  the  mills  ? — No,  not  now. 

28.  How  did  that  occur  ? — They  work  only  part  of  the  year,  from  the  15th  of  October, 
when  the  wheat  comes  in,  to  the  beginning  of  March.  They  only  work  during  the  winter. 

29.  Is  there  any  other  work  going  on  in  the  country  ? — Nothing  of  any  account ; nothing 
of  any  kind. 

30.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  a poor  man  gets? — Eightpence  a day ; lOtf.  in  a 
mill,  because  they  must  work  until  eight  o’clock  in  the  mill  in  winter. 

31.  Do  you  make  any  thing  of  selling  turf? — Yes,  we  used  to  do  it,  but  it  is  cut  out 
now  ; it  is  £2  an  acre.  That  was  seven  years  or  eight  years  back. 

32.  Is  there  bog  included  in  your  farm  ? — No,  not  in  the  three  acres  and  a half ; there  is 
no  bog  at  all  to  it. 

33.  What  manures  do  you  generally  use  on  the  land  ? — Bog  stuff  and  gravel. 

34.  Do  you  grow  wheat? — Yes,  about  an  acre  and  a half ; and  the  next  year.  we  had 
only  three  quarters.  We  sow  barley  and  oats  in  the  remainder.  The  land  is  too  light,  the 
manure  is  light,  and  it  would  not  produce  wheat.  Barley  grows  best. 

35.  Do  you  put  barley  in  after  wheat  ? — No,  potatoes. 

36.  Potatoes  every  second  year? — Yes. 

Y 3 4 * Had  you  the  whole  of  an  acre  and  a half  of  wheat  one  year,  and  half  of  it  the  next? — 
[The  witness  withdrew. J 
Mr.  Edmund  Byrne,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — At  a place  called  Lissanure,  at  the  extremity  of  the  barony  of 
1 9 wi!n  t-ile  C0unt7  of  Tipperary. 

,■  is  your  occupation  ? — Farmer  ent'rely,  occupying  and  renting  land. 
l»nd  ab  t ot* lanc*  do  you  occupy  ?— I hold. over  200  Irish  acres,  and  in  my  own 

i What  jg  the  district  with  which  you  ara  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  givo  the 
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commissioners  information  ? — Entirely  this  barony.  I am  one  of  the  largest  cess-paver-  • 
it,  and  I know  all  the  baronies  round.  _ r o'  s m 

5.  How  much  of  the  200  acres  of  land  do  you  till  ? — About  thirty  acres. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  barony  ; is  it  principally  in  tillage  ?__V 
within  the  last  twenty  years  most  of  it  has  been  broken  up  and  put  into  tillage,  from  th  ’ 
increase  of  the  population,  and  setting  it  in  small  farms  to  cottiers. 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  the  system  of  agriculture  is  improving,  or  otherwise  ? Yes  th 

system  of  agriculture  is  improving.  e 

8.  In  what  particulars  ? — The  people  are  getting  very  much  in  the  habit  of  growing  eree 
crops,  turnips  especially,  a thing  scarcely  known  twenty  years  ago  among  the  lower  order  of 
farmers. 

9.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 

improvements? — Yes,  decidedly,  as  much  as  any  in  Ireland ; there  is  a great  deal  of  botr 
and  wet  land  capable  of  improvement,  if  there  was  any  encouragement  to  do  it.  ° 

10.  What  is  the  encouragement  you  consider  necessary  to  induce  the  people  to  do  it?— 
The  aid  and  encouragement  of  the  landlords  in  giving  leases  to  the  tenants,  whereby  thev 
have  an  interest  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  improve.  The  land  I hold  I have  no  lease 
of  whatever,  and  have  not  had  for  a number  of  years.  I wanted  to  build  a dwelling  house 
where  I reside,  and  I lately  applied  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Dublin 
at  least  they  have  taken  the  management  of  it.  Lord  Mountcashel  claims  it,  and  other 
parties  claim  it.  I believe  it  is  still  in  dispute.  I offered  to  build  a dwelling  house  and  slated 
offices  if  they  would  pay  half  the  expense ; but  they  would  not  consent  to  it.  I am  only 
tenant  from  year  to  year. 

11.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  their  refusal  ? — No.  They  do  not  give  leases  at  all ; thev 
have  their  estates  under  their  control,  and  I never  heard  of  their  giving  leases,  but  to  one  Mr. 
Hawksworth.  They  made  a road  into  the  bog  for  the  people  drawing  turf ; but  they  charged 
for  the  turbary,  a thing  unknown  in  the  country  before,  till  they  came  into  the  management 
of  it  two  years  ago. 

12.  How  was  it  managed  before  ? — It  was  under  a lease,  and  the  lease  expired  in  1840, 
and  the  master  of  the  endowed  school  received  the  rent  himself : it  was  set  by  trustees, 
appointed  by  Lord  Redesdale  when  he  was  Chancellor. 

13.  Is  the  title  in  dispute  so  as  to  prevent  them  giving  assistance  ? — No.  Lord  Mount- 
cashel and  Lord  Ormonde  were  the  patrons  of  the  school ; the  grant  was  by  the  ancestors  of 
Lord  Mountcashel  to  the  corporation  of  Clonmel  to  support  a school,  and  he  and  Lord 
Ormonde,  who  owned  Clonmel,  reserved  the  patronage ; but  the  commissioners  took  posses- 
sion of  the  land  as  soon  as  the  lease  expired,  and  Loi‘d  Mountcashel  says  that  they  have  done 
so  without  any  authority.  I believe  the  case  is  now  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland ; 
but  the  tenants  are  very  badly  off  from  the  uncertainty  they  are  in  as  to  improvements. 

14.  Is  it  that  uncertainty  which  prevents  them  granting  leases  ? — No ; I never  heard  of 
them  giving  any  leases,  although  they  have  a clause  in  the  act  authorising  them  to  grant 
leases  for  three  lives  and  forty-one  years  : the  property  is  going  to  ruin  now  in  consequence. 

15.  Did  you  apply  to  them  to  give  you  any  assistance  in  building  your  houses? — Yes ; 
the  full  board  met,  and  refused  it.  I offered  to  expend  the  money  if  I was  allowed  half  in 
the  rent,  and  they  refused. 

16.  Suppose  you  had  no  lease,  would  you  have  been  contented  to  have  made  improvements 
if  you  could  have  had  an  assurance  by  a valid  agreement,  that,  in  case  of  being  removed  from 
the  land,  or  giving  it  up,  you  should  be  repaid  for  your  outlay  ? — That  was  what  I wanted, 
if  I was  dispossessed  from  the  land,  that  I should  be  allowed  for  any  thing  I had  expended. 

17.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — Latterly  they  are  reduced  very 
low  ; the  fanners  divide  among  their  sons  and  daughters  different  portions  of  their  land, 
having  no  employment  or  occupation  to  put  them  to,  but  merely  dividing  the  farm.  A man 
may  have  forty  acres  of  ground,  and  divide  them  between  three  or  four  sons,  and  sometimes 
among  the  daughters ; and  I know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  of  farms  that  were  forty,  or  fifty, 
or  sixty  acres,  thirty  years  ago,  are  now  reduced  upon  the  average  in  the  whole  parish,  so 
that  no  man  has  forty  acres  but  myself. 

18.  Does  that  system  still  continue  ? — Yes ; the  estate  I reside  upon,  the  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  Carrick,  is  under  trustees,  appointed  before  the  death  of  the  late  lord,  and  very  badly 
managed. 

19.  Are  they  trustees  to  pay  off  the  -debts? — I should  think  that  they  were  originally 
appointed  to  pay  off  the  encumbrances  upon  the  estates,  which  were  largely  encumbered.  In 
consequence  of  those  encumbrances  being  so  large,  they  have  no  means  to  encourage  improve- 
ments. I hold  105  acres  of  land  under  Lord  Carrick,  and  I held  under  Mr.  "Val.  Maher, 
there  is  one  life,  and  it  then  falls  into  the  estate  again. 

20.  You  said  there  was  a complaint  of  want  of  assistance  in  improvements  ?-— Yes ; there 
are  no  slated  houses,  and  no  fencing  nor  draining.  I,  as  secretary  for  the  drainage  of  t e 
Suir  in  that  district,  made  application  to  the  trustees  of  Lord  Carrick  and  the  other  Pf°Pf  e‘ 
tors  and  undertakers.  We  applied  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Works  to  drain  that 
land,  Lord  Carrick  is  one  of  the  parties — we  applied  to  him,  and  the  trustees  answered  a 
their  powers  were  so  limited  they  had  no  control  over  the  property  only  for  certain  purposes, 
and  could  give  no  aid,  though  it  would  be  highly  beneficial’  to  the  Earl  of  Carrick  when 
succeeded. 

21.  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district  ?— -Yes,  there  are. 

22.  What  has  been  their  effect? — They  have  been  very  useful  in  farming  AjJ 

and  an  improved  system  of  ploughing ; the  instruments  were  very  slovenly  formerly. 
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they  have  also  encouraged  the  sowing  of  green  crops  very  much.  Mr.  Val.  Maher  never 
(rave  me  hut  one  lease  from  the  day  his  father  succeeded  to  the  day  he  died,  though  he  had 
a leasing  power  for  three  lives,  and  the  consequence  was  that  all  his  tenants  were  getting 
embarrassed,  and  they  never  improved,  they  never' had  any  encouragement  to  improve;  an2 
thev  have  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a man  who  is  a stranger  to  them — he  is  a very  old 
man,  and  when  he  dies  it  goes  away  from  the  family  : he  has  only  a life  interest. 

23.  Is  there  a general  anxiety  on  the  part  of  tenants  for  leases  in  this  district  ? — Yes  ; I 
should  be  very  anxious  to  get  it.  The  present  Mr.  Maher  offered  me  a lease ; but  he  had 
onlv  power  to  give  me  his  own  life,  and  I did  not  consider  that  worth  any  thing. 

94.  Is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases  at  the  present  rents  ? — Yes,  they  would  prefer  a lease, 
though  the  rent  was  exorbitant : they  would  be  satisfied  they  could  not  be  put  out  if  they 
paid  the  rent. 

25.  Are  there  many  persons  in  your  neighbourhood  who  could  cultivate  the  land  with 
more  advantage  if  they  had  leases?— Yes ; there  are  many  persons  who  would  build  slated 
houses.  There  are  not  three  slated  houses  in  the  parish  : they  would  build  them  if  they  had 
anv  tenure  of  the  land,  for  the  fashion  is  against  the  old  thatched  houses.  The  improvements 
would  enhance  the  value  of  the  land.  I am  against  the  turning  out  of  tenants. 

26.  Practically,  does  that  take  place  ? — No,  it  does  not,  but  there  is  a fear  of  it.  I have 
known  very  few  instances  where  the  rent  was  paid  that  the  tenant  was  put  out.  On  Lord 
Ossory’s  estate,  all  the  lands  under  the  late  Lord  Ossory  were  let  to  large  farmers  of  800 
acres,  under  very  old  leases  ; they  have  been  sublet,  and  accordingly  as  they  fall  out  of 
lease,  the  present  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  his  agent,  Mr.  Price,  from  the  multitude  of  people 
being  inconsistent  with  good  farming,  he  puts  them  out,  and  tries  to  square  the  farms,  and  he 
encourages  them  in  building  slated  houses,  and  gives  leases  to  them. 

27.  Has  he  been  able  to  do  that  pretty  quietly  ? — In  most  instances  he  has  paid  them 
money,  and  given  them  a bonus.  In  one  or  two  instances,  there  have  been  some  outrages 
by  tbe  people  that  were  put  out,  but  he  generally  provides  those  who  wish  to  emigrate  with 
means  to  do  so,  and  those  who  do  not  go  he  gives  them  compensation  in  money. 

28.  What  sized  farms  has  he  divided  them  into  ? — Generally  one  or  two  fall  out  of  lease 
every  year : he  does  not  wish  to  set  less  than  forty  or  fifty  acres,  unless  by  the  division  of 
tbe  lands  by  roads  ; it  might  so  fall  out  that  by  good  management  he  can  leave  them  less. 

29.  Were  there  many  persons  on  the  land  holding  less  than  that? — Yes ; a farm  of  200 
acres  would  be  let  in  lots,  under  three  acres  each,  to  labourers  and  cottiers. 

30.  Has  be  been  obliged  to  remove  a considerable  number? — Yes,  but  he  does  it  gradu- 
ally, with  as  little  injury  to  the  pax-ties  as  possible.  They  are  all  aware  of  the  system,  and 
as  fast  as  the  leases  fall  out,  where  there  is  an  over-population,  he  wishes  to  put  it  into  a 
better  state.  He  gives  them  quicks  for  planting ; he  has  a large  nursery,  and  he  assists 
them  in  draining. 

31.  Does  he  put  on  any  per  centage,  in  the  way  of  additional  rent  ? — No ; I never  heard 
that  be  does.  The  agent  sets  the  land ; it  is  not  by  bidding. 

32.  Is  that  the  most  usual  mode  of  setting  land  in  tbe  county  ? — No,  it  is  not ; this  is  in 
the  Queen’s  county. 

33.  What  is  the  more  usual  way  of  setting  land? — The  land  that  I reside  upon  was  ad- 
vertised by  the  commissioners  as  soon  as  the  leases  expired,  and  that  is  the  general  way 
upon  Mr.  Val.  Maher’s,  where  they  are  known  not  to  turn  out  if  they  pay  rent. 

34.  Is  there  any  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Yes  ; if  he  is  a solvent  man, 
Mid  a man.  of  good  character,  there  is  a tendency  to  give  him  a preference,  if  the  landlord 
thinks  it  judicious  to  leave  him  on  it ; but  still  the  waixt  of  improvement  is  quite  perceptible. 

35.  Does  the  landlord  in  genei*al  remove  for  any  other  reason  than  considering  that  the 
lands  are  too  thickly  populated  ? — I never  heard  of  the  landlords  putting  them  out,  except 
mat  the  land  was  too  much  divided,  or  too  much  devoted  to  the  support  of  those  families, 
that  nothing  would  he  left  to  pay  the  rent. 

36.  Do  they  leave  any  of  those  holding  lands  as  labourers  ? — Yes,  they  do  generally,  but 
the  commissioners  would  not  let  me  have  one  single  cottier,  though  I had  thirty  acres  set  to 
men,  at  from  two  to  five  acres  each ; and  when  the  commissioners  knew  it  they  took  it  all 
away  from  me,  and  the  men  are  not  so  well  off  in  consequence,  because  they  have  not  liberty 
t0  wrfk  ^rom  me  ’ they  fake  the  land  now  from  the  commissioners. 

3 1 . What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  district? — -I 
y .°~®  say  30s-  an  acre  is  the  rent  I pay  them  now,  though  I never  paid  more  than  28s. 
rish,  until  they  became  tbe  managers,  and  it  is  considerably  too  dear.  We  offered  to  the 
commissioners,  by  memorial,  to  leave  it  to  the  valuation  of  the  agents  of  three  great  pro- 
prietors, and  tbe  commissioners  refused ; they  would  not  let  it  be  valued  by  those  three 
rent  enBDi  ^ they  l®ave  If  f°  their  own  agent,  and  whatever  he  fixes  they  charge  as  the 
fro  n ki-  we  g°t  ipto  possession  under  them,  they  sent  down  a Mr.  Byrne,  a surveyor, 

3ft  t0  va^u®  It’  but  he  never  told  us  what  he  valued  it  at,  nor  would  they  tell  us. 

• VV  fiat  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  in  your  district  bear  to  the  poor  law 
. — We  are  charged  a higher  rent  than  it  is  valued  by  the  poor  law  valuation ; that 

39  ?Q  tk®  rent  of  the  landlord  by  twenty  per  cent, 

i ■ . P00r  ‘law  valuation  a fair  one  ? — I hear  no  complaint  of  it ; there  were  some 

complamts  m town. 

^”°?  fhlok  it  fairly  done  ? — Yes,  I do.  It  was  done  by  Mr.  Scroope,  the  agent  to  the 

41  the  Earl  of  Portarlington ; he  is  a very  well  understanding  man. 
oal- 1 e ow  ®00Q  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — We  must. pay  one 
m before  the  other  becomes  due. 


15«A  August,  1844. 

556. 

Mr.  Edmund  Byrne. 

See  2V.  Maher,  esq., 
M.  P.'s  Evidence, 
/IMi. 
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15f/i  August,  1844. 

556. 

Mr.  Edmund  Byrne. 


See  Mr.  Wright's 
Evidence, 

/\ A*o.  /fl 

See  Nicholas  Maher, 
esq.,  M.  P.'s 
Evidence, 


See  Mr.  Dugdale's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  59. 


42.  Is  there  any  system  in  your  neighbourhood  of  the  payment  of  rent,  by  small  tenant- 
by  bills?— Very  much.  The  landlord  then  goes  to  the  bank,  either  to  Tliurles  or  Roscre^ 
and  passes  those  bills  to  the  bank,  and  gives  three  months’  time.  They  will  discount  the 
bill  at  three  months,  however  small — £5 'or  less, — and  the  tenant  gets  three  months  longer 
by  paying  the  interest,  which  is  very  excessive.  They  charge  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  stamn 
duty,  that  makes  it  come  to  twelve  per  cent.  Lord  Carrick’s  agent  does  it,  and  so  does  Mr 
Val.  Maher’s  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood. 

43.  Do  those  bills  in  general  go  into  the  bank,  or  do  the  agents  hold  them  themselves?— 
Almost  in  general  they  go  into  the  bank  : the  tenants  often  go  to  the  bank,  and  take  the 
money  on  their  own  security  ; they  leave  their  bills,  and  hand  the  notes  to  the  tenants. 

44.  Are  those  bills  usually  given  when  the  rent  is  demanded? — Yes,  they  are  generally 
demanded  from  the  tenants;  so  much  so,  that  there  is  a year’s  rent  due  before  any  of  it  is 
paid,  by  means  of  that  system. 

45.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  much  upon  the  loan  fund  in  the  district? — Yes,  a good 
deal;  they  do  for  sums  not  exceeding  £5  in  my  parish.  The  loan  fund  is  not  rich,  and  they 
seldom  give  more  than  £5  ; more  generally  £2  or  £3  are  lent  to  those  who  hold  quarter  lauds. 

46.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  tendency  of  that  system  ? — I think  it  is  ruinous  to  very 
many  of  the  labouring  class,  except  to  tradesmen ; they  have  a facility  of  getting  money,  and 
will  not  go  in  debt  by  it.  With  tradesmen,  or  people  who  have  weekly  wages,  it  might  be 
useful,  by  getting  capital  for  them;  but  for  the  farming  labourers,  and  that  class,  it  is  a very 
ruinous  thing. 

47.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district? — No,  not  one  at  present;  there  have 
been  one  or  two  there,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  poverty  in  my  district,  and  very  few  of 
the  people  in  it  have  any  capital,  or  funds  to  lend,  if  they  had  the  inclination,  except  Mr. 
Maher.  There  are  one  or  two  respectable  millers  who  sell  oatmeal  in  the  summer  season; 
when  it  is  scarce  they  give  it  out,  and  sometimes  charge  a very  extravagant  price  for  it.  They 
sometimes  give  four,  or  five,  or  six  months’  credit,  and  get  security  from  the  farmers  of 
the  country  for  their  neighbours;  and  they  are  often  very  distressed  when  they  have  to 
repay  this  money. 

48.  What  rate  do  they  charge  ? — I should  say  they  charge  forty  per  cent.  That 
article  oatmeal,  for  ready  money,  cau  be  purchased  at  1 Is.  the  cwt.,  and  1 have  myself  last 
week  gone  security  for  15s.  a cwt.,  for  which  they  got  credit  only  till  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber ; that  is  Mr.  Dugdalc,  of  Donamore,  in  the  Queen’s  county. 

49.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — Formerly 
they  used  to  distrain,  now  a good  deal  is  by  processing  by  civil  bill.  That  is  the  thing  that 
Mr.  Owen  adopts  in  these  lands.  Landlords  used  to  distrain  and  put  keepers  on  the  pro- 
perty. If  a tenant  is  tenant-at-will,  they  now  serve  him  with  notice  to  quit,  and  turn  him 
out ; but  if  he  has  a lease  he  is  ejected.  There  are  very  few  distresses  sold  bona  fide  by 
auction;  they  resort  to  civil  bill,  and  get  a decree  of  the  assistant  barrister,  and  if  they  have 
any  goods,  the  bailiff  seizes  them  and  drives  them  into  the  next  market  town,  and  lie  may 
get  a purchaser  there:  but  if  he  was  to  advertise  them  on  the  spot,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sell 
them. 

50.  What  proceeding  do  you  consider  most  advantageous — the  proceeding  by  distress  and 
sale,  or  by  civil  bill  process? — Proceeding  by  distress  would  be  less  injurious  to  them  in  the 
way  of  costs  than  civil  bill;  but  he  would  have  more  time  by  the  civil  bill,  or  get  a longer 
indulgence. 

51.  What  should  you  say  was  the  cost  of  a distress? — When  they  make  a seizure,  they 
generally  charge  2s.  (id. ; but  if  a civil  bill  decree  is  taken  out  for  a small  sum,  and  a warrant 
given  to  the  bailiff,  it  comes  to  1 Is.  or  12s.  if  he  makes  a distress. 

52.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — When  we  pay 
up  the  rent,  we  get  a receipt  to  the  particular  day  the  gale  is  due ; but  where  the  rent  is  not 
paid  up  in  full,  we  get  a receipt  on  account  for  so  much. 

53.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — In  the  parish  I live  in,  the  only  middleman  is  Mr.  Maher,  who 
has  800  acres  of  land  he  holds  during  his  own  life.  All  the  others  on  Lord  Carrick’s  estate 
are  immediate  tenants.  It  is  subdivided  between  the  children  up  and  down,  but  they  are 
still  called  tenants. 

54.  Are  they  recognised  as  immediate  tenants  ? — Yes ; he  takes  the  rent  of  the  four  sons 
who  have  divided  the  farm,  but  if  one  of  them  was  in  default,  of  course  the  others  are  liable 
for  it,  and  that  often  causes  a great  deal  of  misfortune.  I have  known  an  instance  of  one  case 
of  the  kind,  where  200  acres  were  held  by  two  brothers  ; they  divided  it — it  came  into  t e 
hands  of  their  children,  and  is  occupied  by  thirteen  or  fourteen  families.  An  ejectment  was 
brought  by  Mr.  Maher,  and  he  got  possession  of  it.  Some  of  them  were  able  to  pay,  an 
some  were  not ; and  those  who  were  able  to  pay  suffered  for  those  not  able  to  pay. 

55.  Is  there  any  system  adopted  by  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  ot  assisting  e 

tenants  in  permanent  improvements? — None  whatever,  by  any  landlord  in  the  who  e_  i 
trict  near  me;  not  one  shilling  was  ever  given.  Mr.  Val.  Maher  refused  giving  to  any  tenim 
on  his  large  property  one  sixpence ; he  never  gave  a lease  to  more  than  one  man,  an 
was  in  consequence  of  the  agent  saying,  “ If  you  do  not  give  him  a lease,  I will  resign 
agency.”  . . 9__ 

56.  Do  you  know  of  any  property  in  your  district  upon  which  encoui-agement  is  g}v 
Yes,  a property  very  near  me,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Orkney:  he  allows  ior  u ° 
slated  houses,  he  allows  two-thirds  and  never  less  than  one-half  the  expense,  and  alio 

for  draining,  and  planting;  and  Mr,  Fitzpatrick  also  does  the  same, 
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57.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — Very  frequently,  when  a 1 5th  August,  1844 

person  is  going  to  America,  or  is  embarrassed,  or  in  debt,  holding  a few  acres ; but  I do  not  - — 

know  of  a farmer  holding  twenty  or  thirty  acres  selling  off  his  interest,  for  they  all  chug  556. 

to  their  holding,  whether  they  are  comfortable  or  not,  and  subsist  on  it.  Mr-  Edraund  Byrne 

58.  Do  the  landlords  permit  the  sale  ?— They  are  very  seldom  consulted ; they  would 
not  be  satisfied  generally.  In  Lord  Carrick’s  leases  there  was  a covenant  against  subletting 
still  the  tenants  broke  through  that,  and  the  trustees  could  not  prevent  them  doing  so  ; they 
thought  they  were  increasing  so  last,  that  if  they  did  prevent  them,  and  it  was  only  to  be 
done  by  putting  the  covenant  in  force,  there  would  be  some  outrage. 

59.  Do  they  sell  the  right  of  a tenant-at-will  ? — Yes,  the  parties  merely  come  in  and  pur- 
chase ; they  care  not  whether  there  is  a title  to  these  small  bits,  so  that  they  can  get  posses- 
sion. My  brother  was  shot  on  the  6th  of  August,  1839,  on  the  road  from  the  fair  of  Thurles, 
just  by  Ins  own  gate,  for  turning  out  a tenant  who  owed  four  years’  rent,  and  had  held  for 
forty  years,  at  a reasonable  rent. 

60.  Was  there  any  conviction  ? — No.  He  was  twice  tried  for  it,  and  a person  stood  out 
on  the  jury,  and  prevented  them  agreeing,  and  the  crown  would  not  try  him  a third  time. 

The  brother  was  convicted  at  the  last  assizes,  and  sentenced  to  be  transported,  for  shootino- 
Mr.  Carlon’s  steward,  Mr.  Lee  ; and  another  brother  has  been  transported. 

61.  Was  the  evidence  generally  considered  sufficient? — Yes,  quite  so;  it  was  a most  sur- 
prising thing.  They  were  locked  up  two  days,  till  the  judge  discharged  them. 

62.  Were  there  many  people  ejected,  or  was  there  only  one  ?— No,  himself,  the  only 
individual — one  family. 

63.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  farm  ? — Only  fifteen  acres,  one  rood.  I succeeded  my 
brother,  but  I could  never  occupy  it  since ; I was  obliged  to  give  it  away.  I was  fired  at 
going  into  my  own  gate,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  only  for  my  horse  running  away  I 
should  have  been  shot : the  ball  went  by  my  back.  I gave  the  land  to  a herdsman  to  occupy 
it,  and  the  police  are  watching  him ; every  day  he  is  expected  to  be  attacked,  but  he  would 
not  consent  to  give  it  up. 

64.  Do  you  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  farm  ? — No ; he  occupies  it,  and  pays 
rent  for  it. 

65.  Was  the  person  charged  with  the  murder  a stranger  ? — No  ; the  actual  party  who 
had  held  the  land.  He  employed  two  others  with  him  to  shoot  my  brother ; they  were 
watching  for  him,  and  shot  him  on  the  road. 

66.  Is  there  the  same  feeling  on  behalf  of  a person  ejected  for  owing  rent  as  any  other 
cause  ? — Yes,  there  is  the  same  feeling ; they  collect  money  for  them.  There  is  a great 
sympathy  among  the  small  farmers  for  those  who  strive  to  protect  them — to  oppose  the  land- 
lord, I should  say. 

67.  Have  there  been  many  outrages  of  that  description  in  your  neighbourhood? — Mr. 

O’Keeffe,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Val.  Maher,  was  shot  in  the  streets  of  Thurles. 

68.  Had  he  put  out  any  tenant? — No.  It  is  supposed  he  was  building  a tan-yard  in  the 
town,  and  improving  the  places,  and  he  took  a cabin  away  from  a man.  Mr.  Val.  Maher 
never  put  out  a tenant  if  he  paid  the  rent.  The  rents  of  the  estates  of  Mr.  Val.  Maher  are 
not  high,  but  there  is  a great  want  of  encouragement — they  are  lower  than  most  in  the 
district ; and  so  long  as  they  pay  the  rent,  the  tenants  know  they  will  not  be  ejected  : but 
life  is  uncertain,  and  Mr.  Val.  Maher  died  in  a minute ; and  after  the  death  of  the  present 
holder,  an  old  man  of  seventy,  the  estates  go  to  a young  man  who  is  in  France,  and  never 

has  been  in  Ireland.  If  I had  encouragement,  by  any  tenure  of  the  lands  I hold  under  the  See  Mr.W.  C. Kyles 
commissioners,  I would  improve  them  so  as  to  make  them  worth  10s.  an  acre  more;  and  Statement , 

every  acre  of  land  in  this  district  is  capable  of  similar  improvements,  if  there  was  a proper  -Appendix  B,  No.  61. 
system  adopted  of  allowance  for  improvement,  or  tenure,  by  the  landlord,  and  if  the  land- 
lord would  encourage  these  things.  I planted  10,000  trees  on  these  lands,  and  registered 
them  under  the  former  lease,  and  the  commissioners  are  disputing  giving  me  them ; they  say 
they  will  not  allow  them  to  me  if  I wanted  to  cut  them  down,  though  they  have  been  planted- 
for  thirty  years.  I gave  them  notice  when  the  lease  expired,  and  claimed  the  timber  as  mine, 

™g  planted  them  and  registered  them.  They  now  say  I cannot  make  my  own  use  of  them, 

at  * am  ren-t  for  the  land  that  they  are  growing  on  the  same  as  the  other  land, 

801°  of  course  lost  the  benefit  of  the  land  upon  which  they  are  growing. 

o9.  Is  there  much  setting  of  land  by  con-acre  ? — A great  deal.  The  poor  people  of  the 
country  that  have  not  land  of  their  own  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  that  system.  They 
o not  get  money  wages,  and  they  cannot  go  to  market  to  buy  provisions.  They  get  con- 
acre,  or  quarter  grounds,  at  a rate  averaging  from  £8  to  £10  an  acre. 

^at  f°r  burning  ? — For  manuring  and  burning,  both, 
h rl  vT°eS  con'acre  system  lead  to  many  disputes  ? — Very  often.  If  the  potatoes  are 
a , the  tenants  will  not  take  them  nor  pay  for  them,  and  the  landlord  processes  them  for 
the  amount.  r J r 

^2.  Has  that  led  to  any  outrages  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  it  has. 

I'  whom  is  con-acre  land  let  ? — By  the  farmer  or  person  who  speculates  on  it. 
practised  ^6re  muc^  land  burnt  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes ; where  it  is  permitted,  it  is  much’ 

‘ 5‘.  A-re  ever  refused  leave  to  practise  it? — Lord  Carrick’s  agent  compels  them,  by 

es k n°t?S, t0  down  the  land  at  a certain  period ; but  still  they  have  run  out  the 
vate  by  burning  in  that  kind  of  way.  When  they  get  distressed  in  their  circumstances, 
hml^et-a  sum  of  money  for  burning  the  land  and  setting  it  for  a crop  or  two.  Bog  land 
hurmng  is  no  injury  to  it. 

Fart  II.  4 Gr 
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76.  Do  you  consider  that  the  land  has  been  injured  by  burning,  generally? Yes  upland- 

and  meadow  lands ; but  the  bog  lands  have  been  improved  by  it,  where  there  is  deep  W ' 

77.  Do  you  see  any  mode  by  which  the  con-acre  could  be  dispensed  with,  while  there  *- 
' such  an  insufficient  demand  for  labour  ? — No,  because  they  could  not  go  to  market  to  bu* 

food : they  have  no  money  wages,  and  unless  they  are  able  to  raise  provisions  tkemselve-V 
they  would  starve  the  whole  year  round. 

78.  If  a man  summons  his  employer  for  wages,  will  the  magistrates  allow  the  employer  t 

set  off  the  con-acre  rent? — No,  not  in  the  courts  at  Templemore,  nor  here.  * ° 

79.  Do  they  consider  that  the  con-acre  contract  is  one  over  which  they  have  any  civil 
jurisdiction? — They  will  not  allow  a set-off  for  rent  against  labour  ; they  leave  the  man  who 
has  let  con-acre  to  go  to  the  quarter  sessions  to  recover  the  con-acre  rent. 

80.  What  do  the  labouring  class,  in  general,  pay  for  their  cottages  ? — I should  say  they 
pay  nothing  for  their  cottage,  except  there  is  a bit  of  land  attached  to  it,  and  then  they  nav 
so  much  by  the  acre,  except  where  they  hire  a cabin  without  any  land,  at  £1  a year/  But 
the  general  system  is,  where  they  have  two,  or  three,  or  four  acres,  they  will  pay  so  much 
for  it ; or  if  there  is  a house  upon  it,  there  will  be  nothing  included  but  the  rent  of  the  land 

81.  Can  employment  be  obtained  for  the  numerous  people  here  ? — No,  nor  for  one-half  of 
the  labouring  classes  who  could  work. 

82.  Has  there  been  any  emigration  from  this  neighbourhood  ? — Very  little ; no  person  of 
any  note,  except  servant  boys  or  girls,  or  single  people. 

83.  Do  you  think,  if  it  was  arranged  upon  a system,  that  those  labourers  who  are  so 

abundant  would  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — Yes,  if  they  could  get  them  families 
out  with  them ; but  they  are  so  attached  to  their  homes  and  their  families,  they  would  not 
be  willing  to  go  and  leave  any  part  behind.  But  if  a family  could  all  go  together,  they 
would  willingly  embrace  it.  a > j 

84.  Do  you  think  that  the  same  class  would  be  disposed  to  remove  to  the  waste  lands 

here,  if  they  could  have  a sufficient  holding,  and  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  them  ? I think 

they  would  if  they  could  be  encouraged  ; but  they  are  straitened  for  land,  owing  to  their 
multiplying  so  fast. 

85.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  in  your  dis- 
trict ; for  example,  are  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  small,  or 
those  of  resident  proprietors  better  than  those  of  absentees  ? — We  have  very  few  residents. 
Sir  Henry  Carden’s  and  Lord  Portarlington’s  estates,  at  Borrisoleigh,  join  each  other.  One 
is  an  absentee,  and  the  other  is  always  resident  and  has  been  most  attentive.  If  you  visit  the 
estate  at  Borrisoleigh  and  the  one  at  Templemore,  you  will  see  one  in  the  highest  state  of 

See  Mr.  Scrooge's  cultivation  and  improvement,  and  the  other  in  a state  of  complete  ruin,  and  tottering  down. 

Appends  No.m.  Tll0se  tw0  estates  join-  and  part  of  the  estate  of  Borrisoleigh  is  some  of  the  best  land  in  the 
’ " country.  Almost  every  house  is  tumbling  down,  and  no  improvement  is  going  forward. 

Upon  Sir  Henry  Carden’s  estate,  where  he  has  something  like  three-fourths  of  his  property, 
he  gets  a considerably  higher  rent  than  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Portarlington. 

See  Mr.  Carden's  86.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  near  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted 
St,atei^n^r  besides  those  you  have  stated? — Yes,  very  many.  The  steward  of  Mr.  Carden,  of  Barnane, 
ppen  ix  , o.  60.  came  out  into  a field  where  the  men  were  assembling  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  two  shots 
were  fired  at  liim.  One  hit  him  and  wounded  him.  He  turned  round  and  the  other  fired  at 
him  and  missed  him.  He  fell  and  was  carried  up  to  the  house.  It  was  supposed  they  were 
two  servant  boys  who  lived  with  one  of  the  tenants.  I believe  one  of  them  was  convicted, 
and  the  other  could  not  be  identified. 

87.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  that  ? — The  turning  out  of  some  tenant  whose 
lease  expired. 

88.  Was  any  compensation  given  to  him  ? Yes,  £100. 

89.  Is  that  the  only  outrage  upon  that  property  ? — No.  He  has  had  to  clear  the  estate. 
It  was  set  during  his  minority,  and  a great  deal  of  misfortune  has  occurred  for  nine  or  ten 
years  upon  it. 

90.  In  clearing  the  estate,  did  he  always  give  compensation  ? — No,  I never  heard  of  any 
other  but  that.  He  is  planting  the  mountain  and  turning  out  the  people.  I never  heard  of 
his  giving  any  thing  but  that. 

. 91.  Is  that  an  extensive  estate  ? — Yes.  I never  heard  of  him  turning  out  a tenant  to  set 
it  to  another,  but  either  adding  it  to  the  domain  where  he  was  building  a large  house,  or 
planting  it. 

92-  Were  the  parties  cleared  out  by  this  gentleman  removed  from  their  dwelling-houses 
as -well  as  the  land? — Yes ; he  used  to  throw  down  the  dwelling-house  and  put  them  out  of 
the  land.  ° 

93.  Has  that  practice  of  clearing  the  tenants  off  the  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
demesnes  larger,  and  the  proprietors  occupying  it  themselves,  been  carried  to  any  great 
extent  m this  county  ? — No,  I know  of  no  one  who  has  done  it  to  any  extent  but  Mr.  Carden. 

here  are  very  few  resident  gentlemen  improving  their  properties  at  all.  Mr.  Shell  di 
something  of  the  kind,  but  when  he  removed  the  parties  he  gave  them  land  elsewhere  m 
another  district.  1 

. 94‘  Was  that  conduct  of  Mr.  Sheil  resented  by  the  people  ; did  they  consider  it  an  oppres- 
a j’  / never  heard  of  any  but  one  man  who  held  one  acre  of  ground  who  was  i:sa 
tisfied,  and  he  committed  a very  great  outrage  upon  a man  of  Mr.  Sbeil’s;  but  Mr.  Shell 
mtorfored  and  forgave  him,  but  banished  him  from  the  estate. 

y5.  Have  there  been  any  outrages  on  Sir  Henry  Carden’s  estate  ?— I never  heard  oi  any. 
He  does  all  his  business  himself ; he  has  no  assistant. 
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96.  Has  he  been  obliged  to  dispossess  any  of  the  tenants  ?— Yes.  Some  that  were  sublet  15/A  August,  1844. 

too  numerously  last  year,  one  or  two  farms  fell  out  by  lives  dying  ; they  were  overstocked  

with  people,  and  he  pulled  down  the  houses  of  two-thirds  and  gave  it  to  a solvent  tenant:  556. 

he  gave  some  compensation  to  those  he  put  away  entirely.  Mr*  Edmund  Byrne. 

97.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  compensation  he  gave  them  ?— He  gave  £5  or  £10  for  each 
house,  but  not  more  than  that.  They  did  not  occupy  more  than  one  acre  to  four  acres. 

93.  Do  you  conceive  that  to  have  been  the  reason  why  it  has  not  been  resented  ?— No 
indeed,  I do  not  think  it  was  ; but  they  have  a great  terror  of  him  : no  man  would  enforce 
the  law  more  severely,  if  he  felt  any  injury  done  to  him.  They  all  know  if  they  commit  any 
outrage,  he  would  punish  them  and  their  families  on  the  estate.  It  is  not  over-peopled ; it 
was  very  well  managed  by  his  father  and  his  brother.  When  a lease  falls  out,  he  instantly 
goes  to  the  tenant  and  demands  possession,  and  says,  “ I will  charge  you  such  a rent  and  you 
may  have  it and  if  he  does  not  choose  to  pay  it,  lie  goes  out : he  generally  gives  it  to  the 
occupier  in  possession,  if  he  finds  him  solvent. 

99.  Is  that  the  general  custom  to  let  the  people  remain  ? — Yes,  now  it  is ; formerly  it  was 
not.  Mr.  Richard  Cooper  has  got  an  estate  of  1,000  acres  in  our  neighbourhood ; it  was  set 
on  a long  lease  : there  are  now  500  tenants,  and  he  is  going  to  leave  them  all  in  possession, 
the  consequence  of  which  will  be,  the  estate  never  can  be  improved.  It  was  held  formerly 
by  one  man,  Mr.  Wynne. 

* 100.  Do  you  know  what  it  would  average  for  each  holding  ?— -Not  more  than  ten  upon 
the  whole. 

101.  Has  it  been  the  practice,  during  the  last  five  years,  to  leave  all  the  tenants  in  who 
are  under-tenants,  or  to  compensate  them  if  removed? — Yes,  in  a great  measure ; it  has  been 
the  practice  in  my  neighbourhood  entirely  to  leave  them  all  in.  In  the  last  ten  years  very 
few  people  will  interfere  or  take  possession  of  land  from  others,  they  are  in  such  terror ; and 
then  the  landlord  getting  no  one  to  take  it,  must  set  it  to  the  person  in  possession,  with  Very 
few  exceptions,  of  which  Sir  Henry  Carden  is  one. 

102.  Is  the  estate  of  Mr.  Cooper  under  the  agency  of  Mr.  Beerc  ? — Yes ; and  I know  he 
is  a very  good  agent,  and  very  much  liked. 

103.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — The  county  cess  of  our 
barony  generally  averages,  most  years,  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  an  acre  yearly,  the  summer  tax: 
and  the  spring  tax ; it  is  a most  oppressive  tax,  and  presses  very  severely  as  a burden  on  the 
occupying  tenant. 

104.  Do  you  pay  for  all  the  acres  in  your  possession,  or  is  it  merely  upon  some  of  the 
acres  ? — Upon  one  of  the  farms  I hold  I pay  for  one  acre  more  than  I have,  and  upon  the 
other  tarm  I only  pay  for  three  parts  out  of  four ; one-fourth  part  is  not  charged : it  is 
taken  on  the  old  Down  survey,  which  is  a most  unjust  thing.  You  will  meet  townlands  of 
800  acres  ot  ground  and  find  it  reckoned  as  180 ; and  a townland  of  Mr.  Yal.  Maher’s,  of  800 
acres^  pays  twelve  more  than  it  actually  contains. 

105.  Do  you  know  liow  far  the  government  survey  has  advanced,  or  what  relief  you 
will  receive  upon  the  equalisation  of  the  taxation? — I should  think  that  it  is  complete  in  this 
county  ; I know  the  maps  are  finished. 

106.  In  your  neighbourhood,  do  the  members  of  the  presentment  sessions  take  an  active 
part  m the  business  before  them  ? — The  ccss-payers  do  : I am  one  of  them. 

107.  Do  you  consider  that  their  meetings  exercise  much  influence  in  checking  or  keeping 
down  the  county  cess  ? — I think  not,  they  are  limited  to  six  here.  The  act  allows  twelve, 
and  not  less  than  six,  and  the  grand  jury  have  limited  it  to  the  smallest  amount  for  each 
barony,  vi  e are  often  here,  six  cess-payers  and  twelve  magistrates.  Magistrates  will 
come  from  King’s  county  in  here,  who  have  no  interest  in  an  acre  of  land,  and  if  they  want 
any  more  taxation  brought  forward,  they  will  vote  for  it,  though  they  do  not  pay  Is.,  and 

ey  will  often  corne  a great  distance  to  give  their  vote ; and  the  cess-payers  have  no  control 
w en  it  is  managed  in  that  way.  All  presentments  that  pass  here  must  he  allowed  by  the 
grand  jury.  The  principal  charges,  if  you  look  at  the  presentment  book,  are  what  are  called 
county  charges.  Nothing  comes  here  before  us  but  the  chai’ges  of  the  barony,  the  repair  of 
ro  s and  bridges  ; and  the  charges  for  the  police,  and  gaols,  and  dispensaries,  the  tenant 
notmng  to  do  with.  The  sheriff,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  the  clerk  of  the  crown, 
of  > . °S  j ®xPenses>  come  upon  the  farmer,  and  the  landlord  will  not  pay  one  single  shilling 
- * ' ana  m the  case  of  a new  road,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Stradbrooke,  made  by  the  occu-  See  Earl  Strad- 
f l£>  m Vt®  barony  ‘which  it  passed  through,  Lord  Stradbrooke  did  not  pay  Is.,  though  it  braoke’s  Statement, 
proved  his  estate  fifty  per  cent. — they  made  roads  through  the  mountains  which  improved  APPendixB>  iVo.I34. 
uni  Vf  Uj  ' en*°M- — it  fell  upon  people  totally  unconnected  with  his  estate  ; that  I think  very 
not  * l mUr^  ^or  ^ tbe  improvements  on  Lord  Portarlington’s  estate,  though  he  does 
tax  , . ^6  last  session  there  were  fourteen  of  the  great  people  that  did  not  pay  Is. 

possession  3X6  benefited ; but  they  do  not  pay  the  tax,  as  they  are  not  in 

counf  * you _ consider  that  the  tenants  do  not  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  the 

“e.i'me  they  are  proposing  for  land? — It  is  very  little  calculated;  they  are 
. Xl0us  to  get  into  a farm,  thev  make  no  calculation.  They  are  anxious  to  get  any  where, 

10QV  H aim  t'1G^  can>  an(i tben  sL  uggle  away,  let  them  meet  what  burdens  they  may. 
thino  * Ve  ^°U  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — The  only 
tenant S’ t , ,tbe.  grand  jury  cess  ought  to  be  apportioned  between  the  landlord  and  the 
instan’  j\at  ^ ought  to  be  a poundage  rate,  valued  upon  the  land  and  property.  For 
pay  e | vb  s Bit,  and  worse  land,  will  pay  as  much  cess  as  Mr.  Pretty’s  domain — it  will 
j s.  ax;  though  the  original  rent  was  not  more  than  2s.  it  will  pay  as  much  as  bullock- 
Part  II,  6 4 G 2 
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556. 

Mr.  Edmund  Byrne. 


557. 

Mr.  Denis  Egan. 


feeding  land.  If  it  was  levied  as  a poundage  rate,  and  the  land  paid  for  what  it  was  worth 
it  would  be  more  justice.  There  is  a great  deal  of  the  tax  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  land- 
lord, and  he  ought  to  bear  a portion  of  it ; and  if  they  had  a portion  to  bear  they  would  be 
more  cautious  in  inflicting  those  taxes.  We  are  obliged  to  pay  for  the  improvements  of  the 
Shannon,  and  what  advantage  do  we  derive  ? The  estates  on  the  banks  of  the  river  mav 
benefit  by  them  ; we  do  not  know  how  that  may  be,  but  we  derive  no  benefit,  and  yet  we 
have  to  pay  for  it.  The  police  tax  comes  to  a large  sum,  and  the  landlord,  who  has  the 
benefit  of  that  protection,  never  pays  Is.  towards  it.  There  is  not  a single  resident  proprietor 
in  this  county  but  two  residing  on  their  own  estates.  The  whole  county  belongs  to  gentle- 
men living  in  England ; every  one  of  them  are  absentees,  except  Sir  Henry  Carden.  The 
late  Lord  Carrick  subscribed  to  the  dispensary  during  his  lifetime,  but  the  trustees  have 
never  given  a penny  since  his  death,  though  they  get  £2,000  a year  out  of  the  parish. 

[The  witness  withdrew. ~\ 

Mr.  Denis  Egan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Clonegama,  in  the  barony  of  Clonlisk,  in  the  King’s 
county. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer;  holding  upwards  of  forty  acres. 

3.  Is  it  partly  tillage  ? — Partly  tillage  and  partly  moor  ; if  it  was  reclaimed  it  would  be 
worth  30s. : it  is  not  worth  10s.  now. 

4.  Why  is  the  land  not  reclaimed  ?— I pay  a high  rent  for  it  myself.  I paid  40s.  for  it 
when  I came  on  it.  There  was  a middleman  on  it,  and  he  let  it  me  for  the  last  two  years 
for  30s.,  and  he  gave  it  up  to  the  head  landlord,  who  says  I am  to  pay  35 s. 

5.  Have  you  any  lease  of  it  ? — I had  a lease  from  the  middleman,  at  42s. 

6.  Have  you  applied  to  the  head  landlord  ? — No,  I have  not.  I leave  it  to  him.  The  lease 
would  be  of  no  great  value  to  me,  at  the  present  rent.  I rent  100  acres,  where  I am  a mid- 
dleman myself,  near  Roscrea,  where  they  are  set  to  small  tenants.  They  were  set  in  my 
father’s  time.  They  are  from  half  an  acre  to  five  acres. 

7.  What  do  they  pay  ? — From  £2  to  £3  an  acre.  It  is  just  convenient  to  the  town ; the 
farthest  is  not  more  than  a mile  from  the  town. 

8.  By  what  means  do  they  pay  that  rent? — They  are  very  industrious;  and  there  is  a 
hog  near  to  them,  and  they  cut  turf  and  draw  it  to  the  town  ; and  they  go  a little  on  the 
green  food  system,  according  to  their  capacity. 

9.  Do  they  pay  rent  for  the  bog? — No,  they  do  not;  the  bog  was  partly  free,  but  they 
pay  a trifle  in  keeping  roads  to  it,  to  Mr.  Birch. 

10.  Are  there  any  agricultural  societies  or  schools  of  agriculture  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — 
No ; not  one  in  this  district. 

11.  Have  you  seen  the  working  of  any  agricultural  school  connected  with  the  national 
school  ? — No  ; but  I have  been  considering  in  my  mind  respecting  it,  and  I made  application 
myself.  This  is  the  nearest  to  us ; we  have  none  in  the  parish  I live  in.  I have  made 
application  to  the  commissioners,  and  I am  in  expectation  of  getting  a national  school,  and  I 
was  considering  of  something  in  that  way  for  the  children  who  cannot  pay. 

12.  You  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  that  is  practically  carried  on? — No. 

13.  Have  you  any  suggestion  on  that  subject  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commis- 
sioners ? — No. 

14.  You  say  those  poor  people  near  the  town  pay  a high  rent,  and  are  getting  a little  into 
the  green  crops,  is  there  any  agriculturist  who  points  out  the  best  mode  of  doing  it  for 
them  ? — No ; it  is  a great  loss  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  this  part  of  the  union  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  agricultural  society.  The  next  to  us  is  Birr. 

15.  Among  those  small  holders  near  the  town,  do  any  of  them  get  labour  at  money 
wages  ? — Yes,  they  do  occasionally ; but  there  is  a great  dearth  of  wages,  the  farmers  have 
not  the  means  of  employing  them  : they  are  very  poor.  If  there  was  constant  employment 
the  rent  would  not  be  an  object  so  much  as  the  want  of  employment ; it  is  entirely  the  want 
of  employment. 

16.  Have  there  been,  in  the  neighbourhood  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  any  instances 

of  much  extensive  reclamation  of  land? — Under  my  Lord  Norbury,  and  Mr.  Garney  his 
steward,  he  allows  them  for  draining  their  land  ; it  goes  in  aid  of  the  rent  afterwards,  and  m 
that  way  they  are  doing  a good  deal  of  good,  and  that  is  what  suggested  to  me  to  make  use 
of  the  observation.  There  are  many  landlords  who  have  not  it  in  their  power  to  do  so  in 
these  times,  or  they  would  do  so.  , 

1 7 . What  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  landlords  have  not  it  in  their  power  ? — They  are 

poor  themselves  or  they  would  be  well  inclined,  some  of  them.  I was  speaking  to  the  agen 
of  the  landlord  I am  under,  and  he  thought  very  well  of  the  suggestion  I made.  , , 

18.  What  was  that  suggestion  ? — If  I was  allowed  for  improvements,  I would  be  sa  e 
to  let  the  land  be  set  at  an  improved  value  to  me;  may  be  now  it  would  not  be  woi  my 
while — there  was  no  encouragement  to  me  to  reclaim : either  that  or  to  be  allowed  or 
improvements  as  they  went  on. 

19.  How  could  the  landlord,  without  means,  allow  you  for  improvements  ? I propose  • 
loan  from  the  government,  to  he  laid  out  on  the  estates,  under  the  superintendence  o 
government  agent,  in  such  permanent  improvements  as  might  he  considered  most  desira  , 
that  if  the  tenants  made  them,  they  should  be  allowed  for  the  outlay;  an  , 
government  lent  the  money  it  should  be  properly  secured,  and  expended  in  a place  that 
repay  it. 
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20.  Is  that  the  way  you  would  propose  to  bring  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  into  cultiva- 
tion ? That  is  the  way  in  which  those  who  have  waste  lands  should  improve  them. 

21.  Would  you  propose  that  the  whole  of  the  benefit  should  go  to  the  landlord,  or  how 
would  you  propose  to  arrange  it? — I believe  it  is  so  on  Lord  Norbury’s  land : the  land  is 
let  at  a fair  rate,  and  the  landlord  allows  them  for  the  improvements  they  do  at  a fair  rate. 
The  money  should  be  paid  that  the  landlord  has  expended  on  the  laud,  as  he  gives  employ- 
ment to  the  labourers  round. 

22.  Does  the  landlord  add  any  per  centage  to  his  rent  in  consequence  of  the  money  ex- 
pended in  the  improvement  of  the  land  ? — The  landlord  keeps  an  agricultural  steward,  and 
he  lays  out  where  drains  should  be  made  that  would  be  advantageous,  and  they  are  never 
closed  up  till  they  are  inspected,  and  there  is  a certain  sum  allowed  to  the  tenant. 

23.  Does  the  landlord  get  any  additional  rent  in  consequence  of  that  improvement  ? — He 
will  afterwards  ; if  these  tenants  have  to  give  it  up  he  will  get  an  additional  rent. 

24.  Have  those  tenants  any  lease  ? — No.  I believe  they  are  generally  tcnants-at-will,  those 


I have  seen. 

25.  Would  you  consider  it  reasonable  for  a landlord  to  raise  the  rent  of  the  tenants  in 
consequence  of  their  having  improved  their  farms  for  which  they  were  allowed? — That  is 
the  reason  I have  mentioned  that  the  tenants  should,  in  some  measure,  participate.  If  a land- 
lord has  set  his  land  fairly  for  the  value,  and  the  landlord  gets  a loan  of  money  from  the 
trovernment,  and  improvement  is  made  upon  the  land,  he  must  expend  some  of  the  money 
he  gets ; but  the  tenant  will  have  the  benefit  of  it  during  the  lease. 

26.  From  what  is  the  landlord  to  pay  interest  to  the  government? — The  tenant 
should  be  responsible  for  the  interest ; he  would  have  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and 
he  has  a right  to  pay.  The  landlord  is  merely  his  security ; lie  gives  the  first  charge  on  his 
property,  but  the  occupying  tenant  has  the  advantage  of  the  improvements,  and  should 
pay  it. 

27.  What  per  centage  do  you  think  the  occupying  tenant  could  afford  to  pay,  generally 
speaking,  for  money  so  laid  out  ? — That  depends  upon  the  way  he  holds  the  land : the  diffi- 
culty is  the  way  land  is  held  at  present. 

28.  Supposing  him  to  hold  the  land  at  the  present  full  value,  what  per  centage  do  you 
think  the  tenant  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  for  money  judiciously  expended  in  the  improvement 
of  his  own  farm? — I think  it  would  be  well  worth  his  while  to  pay  four  per  cent.,  or  more, 
for  it  will  return  rapidly  in  a few  years.  I consider  I could  pay  four  per  cent,  for  the  first 
seven  years,  and  after  that  to  be  repaying  instalments  of  the  principal. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


1 5th  August,  1844. 

557. 

Mr.  Denis  Egan. 


The  Reverend  William  Minchin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Green  Hills,  near  Moneygal,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

2.  In  what  parish? — It  is  the  union  of  the  parishes  of  Cullen waine  and  Templeharry,  in 
the  diocese  of  Killaloe. 

3.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  in  the  district? — Yes. 

4.  Have  you  been  long  resident  in  that  district? — -Yes,  I have,  along  time.  I have  been 
residing  there  since  my  father’s  death,  which  is  about  thirteen  years  ago. 

5.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  Moneygal  ?— Yes,  I think  I am  pretty 

well  so.  I have  been  residing  there  thirteen  years,  and  not  very  far  from  it  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  before  that.  _ “i 

6.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information? — Generally  the  neighbourhood  of  Moneygal. 

7.  Is  that  neighbourhood  principally  under  tillage,  or  grazing  farms  ? — Principally  in 
tillage,  and  much  cut  up  into  small  holdings,  and  very  populous. 

8.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments?— I do  not  see  any  thing  at  present — any  opening  for  any  extensive  improvements  ; 
there  is  a great  deal  of  bog  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  reclaiming  by  slow  degrees.  I 
have  done  something  myself  in  that  way,  but  there  is  nothing  upon  a large  scale  to  be  done. 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — Yes,  I consider  that  it  is  improv- 
ing, but  there  is  vast  room  for  still  greater  improvements. 

10.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — The  manure  is  principally  animal,  mixed 
with  the  poor  bog  mould. 

11.  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultiu’al  superintendents,  in  the  district  ? — No, 
there  is  no  farming  society  in  the  district ; there  has  been  one  got  up  at  Ncnagh  lately, 
which  will  embrace  the  district  shortly. 

12.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  holdings? — They  vary 
very  much  according  to  the  size  of  each  man’s  little  holding  ; they  have  farms  let  from  one 
acre  to  twenty.  I think  in  general  they  are  small  in  the  district. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown? — In  general  it  is  a very  deficient  one 
for  the  want  of  manure.  I speak  of  the  class  of  small  holders.  Their  succession  of  crops  is 
very  deficient — it  is  either  potatoes,  followed  by  wheat,  or  oats,  and  then  potatoes  and  oats, 
or  wheat  again ; very  little  artificial  grasses,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  but  there  is  improve- 
ment perceptible  : they  are  by  very  slow  degrees  getting  into  the  cultivation  of  turnips; 
this  is  the  first  year  they  have  been  induced  to  do  any  thing  in  that  way  among  the  small 
farmers. 

14.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing,  or  otherwise,  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — No,  they 
are  not  increasing,  but  they  are  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  gentry. 


558. 

Rev.  Wm.  Minchin. 
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558. 

Rev.  Wm.  Min  chin. 


See  Mr.  Scroope's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,No.  121. 


15.  Do  you  think  that  the  large  farms  have  increased  very  much  of  late  years  ?— N T 

do  not  think  that  they  have  in  that  district.  * ’ °!  1 

16.  Have  they,  on  the  contrary,  been  subdivided  into  different  small  farms? Indeed  r 

think  the  land  remains  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  before ; the  gentry  holdi  * 
the  large  farms  are  not  disposed  much  to  break  them  up,  and  as  rent  is  very  often  Ter? 
badly  paid,  they  continue  to  hold  them  themselves.  1 

17.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No,  I do  not.  think  there  are.  It  is 

system  I highly  disapprove  of,  as  injurious  to  the  landlord  and  tenant.  I am  decided^ 
opposed  to  it  in  my  own  practice.  ,v 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district? — By  private  agreement.  You  ma 
give  in  a proposal,  but  that  is  subject  to  the  landlord’s  approbation.  I know  of  very  few 
instances  where  persons  have  been  called  in  to  value,  except  where  the  agent  has  been 
employed  by  the  proprietor,  who  has  not  acted  for  himself,  and  not  feeling  himself  com- 
petent, or  wishing  to  have  the  benefit  of  another  person’s  judgment,  he  has  called  in  another 
person ; but  generally  the  landlord  values  his  own  land. 

19.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — I do  not  think  there 
is  any  very  rich  land  in  the  district,  except  what  is  held  by  the  gentry  who  have  demesnes 
there.  I should  think  the  average  value  may  be  30s.  an  acre.  I have  myself  let  land  at 
£4  an  acre,  and  I have  land  for  which  I get  but  6s.  an  acre,  and  if  it  was  out  of  lease  I should 
get  at  least  30s.  for  it. 

20.  What  description  of  land  is  it  that  brings  £4  ? — A little  farm  near  Moneygal— a 
small  field  immediately  adjoining  the  town. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government 
valuations  ? — I have  to  complain  of  the  poor  law  valuation  as  being  a very  defective  one  ■ 
indeed  I consider  it  altogether  too  low : and  as  to  the  government  valuation,  I do  not  know 
any  thing  about  it  yet.  I know  of  some  cases  where  the  poor  law  valuation  is  so  ridicu- 
lously low,  it  is  extraordinary  how  any  person  could  call  it  a valuation  at  all. 

22.  Do  you  consider  it  an  equable  valuation  ? — I think  it  is  generally  low,  but  there  are 
some  cases  in  it  where  it  is  so  out  of  all  proportion  that  I can  hardly  conceive  how  it  can  be 
called  a valuation  at  all.  Whether  it  was  by  exceeding  haste,  or  not  having  thought  of  the 
matter,  I do  not  know. 


23.  Was  there  a competent  valuator  employed  ? — He  is  considered  a very  clever  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Scroope,  but  I do  not  know  where  his  cleverness  was  in  making  the  valuation  in 
some  cases.  In  the  village  of  Moneygal  there  is  one  house  which  has  been  paying  twentv- 
five  years  a rent  of  £5  a year  ; the  owner  of  it  has  sublet  one  room  of  it  for  30s.,  and  the 
poor  law  valuator  values  the  whole  only  at  10s.  There  is  another  case  where  a tenant  took 
from  me  a plot  of  ground  to  build  houses  on  in  the  street,  for  which  he  paid  me  £3  15s.  a 
year ; he  built  one  house  on  it,  for  which  he  at  one  time  received,  as  a police  barrack,  £12 
a year..  It  is  worth,  one  year  with  another,  from  £12  to  £8,  and  the  poor  law  valuator  has 
valued  it  at  £2  15s.,  being  £l  under  the  rent  he  pays  for  the  ground  for  building  the  house. 
There  was  a tenant  of  mine  paying  me,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  about  25s.  an  acre; 
he  was  advised,  and  instigated  to  go  and  register  his  vote.  He  stated  upon  oath  before  the 
barrister  that  his  holding  was  worth  50 s.  an  acre,  merely  to  set  as  meadow,  without  any 
expenditure,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection ; and  I think  the  poor  law  valuation  is  considerably 
below  the  rent  in  that  case. 

24.  Did  he  pass  as  a freeholder? — Yes,  he  was  passed. 

25.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  in  the  country  ? — My 
own  practice  is,  not  to  demand  one  gale  until  the  other  is  on  the  eve  of  becoming  due  ; that 
is,  to  call  for  the  rent  in  November,  except  where  there  are  sub-tenants  to  the  tenant  holding 
under  the  proprietor  himself.  There  I have  no  doubt  the  practice  is  very  oppressive,  and 
they  are  very  poor.  I have  known  cases  where  my  November  rent  has  been  paid  rue  in 
the  May  following  ; but  the  vent  was  received  from  the  under-tenants  at  the  time. 

26.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  the  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  ? — Yes, 
there  is.  I very  frequently  adopt  it  myself. 

27.  What  is  the  system  ? — I give  the  tenant  six  months’  indulgence,  or  five  months  and  a 
half,  sometimes  more  than  six  months  ; and  then  if  I draw  a bill  upon  him  for  the  rent,  he 
adds  the  expense  of  the  stamp  and  discount,  and  he  gets  three  months  further  time  by  it. 

28.  Does  that  bill  in  general  go  to  the  bank  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

29.  What  is  the  rate  of  discouut  charged  for  small  sums  ? — Six  per  cent.  The  general 
rate  of  discount  is  something  between  six  and  seven  per  cent. 

30.  Is  the  rate  of  discount  charged  by  you  to  the  tenant  the  same  as  is  charged  to  you?— • 
Yes. 


31.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  do. 

32.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system? — It  is  a very  great  relief  to  the  tenant;  and  if 
the  rate  of  interest  was  somewhat  lower,  it  would  be  a great  benefit.  But  it  saves  them 
aPPJying  local  usurers,  whose  charge  would  be  ten  times  that  sum. 

33.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  are  many  who  have  much 

money  to  spare  ; but  their  terms  are  very  high  when  they  have.  ... 

34.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  loan  fund  ?— If  it  is  a loan  of  £5  you  pay  5s.  a week  till 
it  is  discharged;  and  you  pay  a small  deposit  of  from  6d.  to  Is.  In  one  respect  they  are 
beneficial — they  compel  the  people  to  be  more  punctual  than  they  otherwise  would,  and  they 
also  supply  them  on  terms  far  better  than  any  private  lender  of  money.  And.  another  thing 
also,  they  make  them  depend  more  upon  their  own  resources.  I think  it  is  better  than 
giving  them  relief  gratis. 
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33.  What  means  have  they  in  general  of  paying  the  instalments? — Their  labour.  My  !■ 

labourers and  very  few  of  them  are  not  borrowers — appropriate  a part  of  their  earnings;  and 

it  is  a great  advantage  to  them.  In  spring  time  they  buy  a few  potatoes  before  they  get  R( 
verv  high  ; and  if  they  get  £2  they  think  little  of  paying  2s.  a week. 

36.  What  means  has  the  agricultural  tenant,  who  does  not  depend  upon  wages,  to  pay  the 
instalments? — I think  it  only  refers  to  very  small  tenants.  I do  not  know  of  any  tenants 
holding  to  any  extent.  I know  very  few  tenants  paying  £10  a year  who  have  recourse  to 
the  loan  fund. 

3".  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — The  simplest 
mode  is  distraining,  if  there  is  any  thing  to  distrain  ; and  by  process. 

3S.  Which  is  the  more  general  ? — Distraining  is  the  more  common,  the  simplest,  and 
easiest,  and  most  effectual.  It  gives  the  quickest  relief,  but  it  is  a tiling  that  is  not  very 
frequent. 

39.  Do  they  frequently  proceed  to  sell  the  articles  distrained  ? — I know  it  is  very  often 
used  more  as  a threat  and  terror  than  an  actual  proceeding  to  extremities  ; but  sometimes  it 
must  be  done. 

40.  Is  a purchaser  easily  found  for  the  goods  seized  ? — No,  the  landlord  must  generally 
purchase  himself.  The  purchasers  do  not  like  the  idea  of  it. 

41.  If  a tenant  is  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  is  it  easy  to  procure  a tenant  to  occupy 
his  farm  ? — There  is  such  a desire  to  occupy  land,  and  there  is  such  a number  seeking  it, 
that  they  often  run  a risk,  though  they  feel  they  arc  encountering  danger  in  doing  it. 

42.  Do  they  ever  seek  to  propitiate  the  tenant  who  has  been  ejected,  by  giving  him  a dou- 
ceur ? Yes,  I have  known  some  cases.  A tenant  held  from  me  for  two  years  and  a half, 

and  in  addition  to  that  I lost  a quarter’s  rent  on  the  new  letting ; he  never  paid  me  one  half- 
penny of  the  arrear,  and  the  rent  amounted  at  that  time  to  £l  12.  He  took  the  land  at  32s. 
an  acre.  I charged  him  the  first  gale,  30s.,  and  for  two  years  I have  calculated  it  at  30s.  an 
acre ; he  came  to  me,  and  said  he  would  continue  to  hold  it  if  I would  let  him  have  it  at  a 
pound,  and  my  answer  was,  if  he  would  pay  me  £l  or  £5  I would  not  continue  him  as  a 
tenant,  that  I must  have  him  away.  The  moment  he  went  away,  I had  a proposal,  and  I 
have  since  set  it  to  a very  respectable  man,  and  he  paid  him  £20  for  his  good-will. 

43.  Had  the  man  been  ejected  by  course  of  law? — No,  he  was  on  the  premises;  but 
he  was  in  that  state,  he  was  so  much  in  debt,  he  could  not  attempt  to  hold  it ; if  he  put  a 
stick  on  it  I must  distrain  it,  and  he  was  only  making  a very  good  escape,  going  away  with- 
out paying  the  arrears.  He  got  the  crop  for  two  years,  with  the  exception  of  about  four 
loads  of  hay.  He  got  the  entire  crop  the  two  years  he  held  it,  and  never  paid  me  one 
farthing.  For  the  first  gale,  when  there  was  a year  and  a half’s  rent  due,  he  passed  a bill 
which  he  took  care  never  was  paid.  The  next  year  he  removed  the  crop  off  my  land  on  to 
another  person's  farm,  where  he  thought  it  would  be  safe  from  distress,  and  that  I could  not 
come  at  it ; and  he  managed  to  make  sale  of  it  there. 

44.  Do  you  find,  generally  in  the  country,  that  the  ejectment  of  a tenant  who  may  owe  a 
considerable  amount  of  rent  is  resented  by  the  people  as  much  as  if  he  was  ejected  at  the 
mere  will  of  the  landlord  ? — No ; they  have  some  idea  of  justice  in  the  case.  When  they 
see  he  has  been  ejected  for  owing  a large  sum  to  tho  landlord,  they  think  he  has  not  been 
hardly  dealt  with. 

45. "  Have  outrages  ever  been  perpetrated  against  the  successors  of  those  who  have  been 
ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes,  they  have ; but  they  are  generally  perpetrated  by 
some  of  the  family  or  friends  of  the  parties  turned  out.  I know  from  information  that  the 
ribbon  system  has  been,  till  very  lately,  in  full  operation  in  the  district,  and  one  part  of  their 
system  is  to  keep  down  landlords,  and  to  prevent  persons  taking  land  from  which  others  have 
been  ejected. 

46.  Do  you  consider,  on  the  whole,  the  outrages  in  your  district,  in  the  cases  alluded  to, 
have  originated  in  private  feeling,  or  are  they  part  of  a system? — I might  say,  partly  both. 

The  persons  who  originate  the  outrage  are  generally  friends  of  the  persons  interested  in  the 
farm,  but  they  right  well  know  where  they  can  apply  to  persons  to  carry  out  their  designs — 
that  they  have  only  to  go  to  such  a person  to  find  a ready  hand  to  execute  it. 

47.  Do  you  consider  that  the  sympathies  of  the  people  are  either  with  or  against  the 
tenant  who  may  have  a supposed  wrong  ? — Their  sympathies  are  decidedly  with  the  tenant, 
to  unite  in  that  kind  of  way,  and  to  prevent  landlords  going  to  extremities,  when  obliged  to 
do  so ; but  I know  the  landlords  are  very  unwilling  to  resort  to  any  act  of  hardship  or 
oppression,  and  that  they  are  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  _ 

4S.  Have  many  outrages,  connected  with  land,  occurred  in  your  immediate  neighbour- 
hood?— About  four  or  five  years  ago,  a poor  man  of  the  name  of  Roberts  was  shot  half  a 
mile  off. 

49.  Was  he  a farmer? — He  had  lately  taken  a farm  from  which  a man  was  ejected.  He 
was  under-agent  to  Mr.  Garvey,  who  was  agent  to  Lord  Bloomfield,  and  other  persons. 

50.  Was  he  a stranger  in  the  district  ?— No ; he  was  a very  peaceable,  well  conducted 
man. 

51.  Had  the  man  whose  land  he  had  obtained  been  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent? — I 
understood  so : I know  he  owed  a considerable  arrear. 

52.  Have  you  heard  whether  the  man  ejected  received  any  gratuity  for  the  peaceable 
surrender  of  his  farm  ?— No  ; I am  not  aware  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  terms 
upon  which  he  gave  up  liis  land,  but  I know  that  Mr.  Garvey  has  dealt  very  liberally 
indeed  with  many  whom  he  found  it  necessary  to  remove : in  some  cases  he  gave  them  their 
houses,  and  an  ample  compensation. 
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53.  What  caused  the  necessity  for  removing  them  ? — There  was  a small  piece  f 1 

which  Lord  Bloomfield  wished  to  bring  into  the  demesne,  and  to  get  rid  of  som  ^ 
small  unsightly  houses  and  cabins  near  the  town ; they  all  went  with  very  good-will 
cases.  Where  this  man  lived  was  not  on  Lord  Bloomfield’s  property  but  tho  “ose 

was  carried  on  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  J same  system 

54.  Where  was  this  ? — On  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes’s  property. 

55.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  differing  in  their  character  from  the  on 

have  referred  to  ? — I do  not  think  there  have  been  as  many  in  my  immediate  neio-hbou  V°!i 
as  there  have  been  in  the  surrounding  parts  of  Tipperary  or  the  King’s  county?  I sv,  °u 
think  there  is  more  employment  for  the  poor  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood  than  in  ni 
other  places,  and  1 regret  to  say  there  is  not  constant  employment  for  them  but  the  ^ 
more  there  than  there  is  in  many  other  places.  5 re  15 

56.  Do  you  confine  your  remarks  to  a small  district  ? — Yes,  I do  ■ T mv  * 

Money  gal. J “ay  say  about 

57.  Is  the  land  held  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many  mid 
dlemen  in  the  district? — I should  rather  think,  in  general,  it  is  held  under  the  proprietors' 
and  the  proprietors  are  now  seeing  their  true  interest  in  dealing  as  much  as  they  can  witl’ 
the  occupying  tenants.  The  system  of  middlemen  is  gradually  wearing  out.  3 

58.  What  is  the  course  pursued  when  a middleman’s  lease  expires,  with  regard  to  the 

occupying  tenants  ?— My  plan  is  to  get  rid  of  the  middleman,  and  to  deal  with  the  occupy- 
ing tenants ; and  I think  that  is  the  plan  generally  adopted.  " * 

59.  Is  that  the  plan  that  has  been  adopted  pretty  generally  in  the  country  ?— During  the 

thirteen  years  I have  been  acquainted  with  the  management  of  property,  it  has  generally 
been  acted  upon ; every  one’s  own  interest  would  suggest  it.  Why  should  I leave  the  profit 
to  the  middleman  which  I may  put  in  my  own  pocket,  and  be  paid  as  well  as  he  would  pay 
me  ? The  only  ground  upon  which  I could  justify  it  would  be,  that  the  middleman  may  be 
a wealthier  and  better  tenant,  and  you  may  be  more  sure  of  your  rent.  1 

60.  Is  there  any  sympathy  felt  upon  the  ejectment  of  a middleman  ? — No  ; he  is  hunted 
out. 


61.  Is  opportunity  often  taken  of  a middleman’s  lease  expiring  for  removing  the  under- 
tenants, as  they  have  not  been  the  immediate  tenants  of  the  landlord  ? No.  If  they  are  too 

numerous  the  landlord  must  bear  with  them,  or  purchase  them  out. 

62.  Is  there  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  middleman  towards  the  expiration  of  his  lease 
to  assume  the  possession  of  his  land,  that  he  may  be  the  party  for  the  landlord  to  deal 
with  ? — I have  had  no  experience  of  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

63.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  should  you  think  that  system  prevails  ?— No ; 
he  would  have  a hornet’s  nest  about  his  ears  if  he  did. 

64.  Which  class  of  holders  in  general  are  more  comfortable— those  holding  under  the 
middlemen,  or  those  holding  under  the  head  landlord  ?— No  question,  those  holding  under 
the  landlord.  Landlords  in  Ireland  are  not  proverbial  for  being  very  rich,  but  as  far  as  they 
are  able  to  go  ; and  all  have  not  the  good  fortune  of  holding  under  English  proprietors,  who 
are  by  far  the  most  liberal : they  in  general  make  up  for  their  absenteeism  by  lettin°-  their 
lands  at  a lower  rate. 

65.  What  class  of  properties  should  you  say  was  best  managed? — If  an  absentee  pro- 
prietor has  a good  agent,  he  is  then,  we  may  say,  the  proprietor  residing  in  person,  and  his 
estate  ought  to  be  as  well  managed  as  any  other. 

66.  Is  that  the  result  pretty  frequently  ? — In  that  immediate  neighbourhood  we  have  but 
one  or  two  absentees : Lord  Bloomfield  is  one,  and  his  property  there  is  very  small ; the  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  lies  in  another  quarter. 

67.  In  your  district  there  are  not  many  absentees  ? — No. 

68.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Latterly,  from  political  causes, 
the  landlords  are  unwilling  to  give  leases,  which,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  is  not 
a good  system. 

69.  Is  there  any  anxiety  among  the  tenantry  for  leases,  at  their  present  rents? — I think 
they  would  be  generally  better  pleased  ; but  in  my  own  experience  I find  it  difficult  to  get 
them  to  take  out  leases.  I have  given  a promise,  which  they  have  considered  equivalent  to 
a lease ; for  a purchaser  has  been  found  to  give  money  for  it  to  the  party  going  out, 

70.  What  have  they  done  upon  that  property  with  respect  to  the  improvements;  have 

they  done  any  thing  themselves  ; have  you  given  them  any  assistance  ? — Not  on  that  pro- 
perty ; there  are  comfortable  farm-houses  upon  it.  I think  they  all  seem  to  me  to  have 
enough  to  do  ; but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  can  make  out  money  from  quarters  and 
resources  unknown  to  me,  when  they  have  a mind — when  they  have  an  object  to  accomplish. 
In  the  late  lettings  I have  had,  I have  offered  a tenant,  if  he  would  build  a good  comfort- 
able house,  to  give  him  slates  and  timber  to  roof  it.  But  all  these  things  depend  so  much 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case,  it  is  hard  to  make  anv  general  observation 
about  it.  J 6 

<1.  Is  there  any  system  generally  pursued  by  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood,  of 
assisting  the  tenants  in  houses,  or  other  buildings  ? — I think  generally  not,  but  there  are 
instances  where  they  do. 

72.  Is  there  any  system  adopted  by  any  of  them  in  respect  to  that?— No  system  as  to 
the  land.  In  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  land,  the  tenant  carries  out  his  improve- 
ments as  he  pleases,  and  he  sees  what  his  own  interest  and  means  are.  I do  not  think  many 
Irish  landlords  have  much  money  to  spare  to  encourage  these  things,  as  they  otherwise 
might. 
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"3.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district,  and  recognised  by  the 
landlords?— Yes;  it  is  quite  recognised. 

74.  Is  the  value  of  it  increasing  or  diminishing? — I do  not  see  any  tiling  to  make  land 
decrease,  though  of  course  the  purchase  of  the  good-will  will  bear  a proportion  to  the  rent 
that  the  land  bears. 

75.  Suppose  the  landlord  requires  the  land  for  himself,  to  add  to  his  demesne,  does  he  pay 
the  usual  price? — Yes,  in  general  lie  does. 

76.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  firms? — No,  not  in  the  neighbourhood:  nothing 
to  any  extent,  worth  speaking  of. 

77*  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — Yes,  indeed  it  does,  to  a 


very  lamentable  extent. 

78.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlord  ? — Not  with  his  good-will,  but  he  cannot  help  it.  I 
have  had  to  take  up  a farm  of  above  fifty  acres,  that  had  been  let  by  my  father,  and  that 
had  been  let  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  The  tenant  got  it  with  himself  alone  on  it,  and  when 
I came  to  deal  with  him  he  was  broken  and  not  able  to  pay,  and  I found  five  others  he  had 
brought  in ; in  the  meantime  lie  had  re-let  a part  of  it  at  a profit  rent.  I had  to  forgive 
liim  a larfe  arrear,  and  he  surrendered  it  to  me  upon  getting  eight  or  nine  acres  for  himself. 

79.  What  became  of  the  other  occupiers  you  found  there  ? — I was  obliged  to  continue 
them.  I mio-ht  as  well  deal  with  them  directly  myself.  He  could  not  pay  me,  and  he  used 
to  say,  “ I will  not  touch  their  rent,  I leave  it  to  you.” 

80*.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
better  off  in  the  world  ? — There  are  not  many  large  farmers  in  the  district ; and  as  to  the 
small  farmers,  except  those  that  have  old  leases,  the  labourers  are  just  as  well  off. 

81.  Do  you  consider  that  the  labourers  are  getting  richer  in  the  world? — Indeed  I do 
not.  The  rate  of  labour  is  as  high  in  proportion  as  the  employers  can  afford,  yet  it  is  very, 
very  low  ; the  amount  is  very  small  indeed,  and  unfortunately  there  is  not  a sufficiency  of  it. 

82.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  labour  in  that  district  ? — Eightpence  in  summer,  and  Gd.  in 
winter.  I have  known  many  men  asking  employment  at  6 d.  in  summer. 

S3.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — I do  not 
know  that  they  are  limited  to  any  class  ; they  take  them  where  they  can  find  them. 

84.  By  whom  are  the  cottages  built  and  repaired  ? — Where  they  are  employed  under  a 
landed  proprietor,  he  generally  keeps  them  in  order,  hut  in  other  cases  it  depends  upon  the 
terms  they  have  them  for.  If  they  are  yearly  tenants,  then  the  custom  is  for  the  owner  of 
the  house  to  keep  it  in  order  ; if  they  have  a term  of  it,  it  is  considered  that  the  tenant  should 
keep  it  in  order. 

So.  Have  they  any  land  with  their  cottages? — In  some  cases  they  have,  and  some  not. 

86.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  a cottage  when  they  have  land  ? — With  the  farmers 
it  is  customary  for  them  to  give  them  a small  portion  of  potato  land,  or  to  give  them  a small 
bit  of  garden ; and  generally  the  quantity  is  but  small,  sometimes  not  exceeding  a quarter  of 
an  acre,  sometimes  not  so  much,  and  sometimes  half  an  acre.  If  they  give  them  more  land 
the  wages  are  lower  ; if  they  give  them  so  much  land,  they  are  to  work  so  much  less  than 
the  ordinary  rate  of  hire  in  the  neighbourhood. 

S7.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  through  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  is  a good  deal  of 
it,  both  by  the  farmers  and  in  some  instances  by  the  landed  gentlemen. 

88.  What  is  the  general  payment  for  it? — From  £6  to  £10,  according  to  the  goodness  of 
the  soil,  and  the  description  of  manure  that  goes  on  it,  and  the  mode  ot  tillage  that  the  pro- 
prietor is  to  give.  I mvsolf  receive,  for  some  land  not  far  distant  from  Roscrea,  at  the  rate 
of  £10  an  acre,  but  I till  it,  and  manure  it  for  them, — they  have  no  trouble  in  that  respect : 
other  laud  I get  £8  for.  I know  many  farmers,  from  distress,  by  being  paid  in  hand,  let  for 
£6,  but  the  tenant  has  always  in  those  cases  to  till  it  entirely  himself,  except  the  first 
ploughing. 

89.  How  is  payment  for  the  con-acre  recovered  ? — The  general  way  is  to  detain  the 
potatoes  till  the  rent  is  paid. 

90.  Suppose  the  potatoes  should  not  he  worth  the  rent  ? — In  general,  if  they  are  not  worth 
the  rent,  they  do  not  ask  them  for  more  than  the  produce  is  worth.  It  is  money  that  is  very 
unsatisfactorily  paid,  unless  the  taker  has  a very  good  interest  in  it — then  of  course  it  is  his 
interest  to  pay  it;  but  if  it  is  a hard  bargain,  he  often  leaves  it  to  the  proprietor,  who  often 
makes  him  a return  for  his  loss,  or  makes  him  an  abatement. 

91.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  letting  value? — It  is  about  Is.  Gd. 
an  acre  at  each  collection ; about  3s.  by  the  acre  in  the  year. 

92.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  to  the  tenant . — 
My  plan  is  to  allow  it  to  him  when  he  is  paying  up  the  gale  of  rent  during  which  the  charge 
fell  upon  the  land. 

93.  Is  that  the  universal  custom  ? — My  custom  was  to  allow  to  them  in  advance.  _ I think 
that  would  lead  to  confusion,  and  I tell  them  I will  allow  it  as  they  pay  up  the  gale  in  which 
the  charge  comes  on. 

94.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  is  the  general  practice  ? — Yes. 

95.  Have  you  heard  of  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed  in  any  case  by  the  land- 
lord?— No,  I have  not;  and  as  regards  the  rent-charge,  you  are  aware  that  the  landlord 
paying  the  rent-charge  is  to  deduct  one-fourth  of  the  original  composition : and  I have  heard 
it  said,  that  it  is  not  imperative  upon  the  landlord  to  allow  the  same  proportion  to  the  tenant, 
that  the  landlord  was  intended  to  have  a bonus  on  making  the  payment  beforehand  to  the 
incumbent ; but  I have  never  known  an  instance  where  a landlord  did  not  give  the  full 
benefit  he  had  received  himself. 

Part  II.  4 H 
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96.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  as  to  the  county  cess  ? — The  county  cess  is  verv  un- 
equal, charging  the  same  rate  all  round  upon  all  land,  whatever  is  its  quality;  but  it  is  said 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Ordnance  survey  is  to  make  the  taxation  proportionate  to  the  value 
of  it — that  would  be  a very  good  thing.  I have  not  seen  the  government  valuation  yet.  As 
far  as  labour  may  be  promoted,  we  hope,  if  this  railway  goes  forward,  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope  it  will,  it  will  remedy  the  defect,  and  take  away  many  of  the  able-bodied  people  within 
forty  miles  on  either  side  of  it. 

97.  Have  you  found  that  the  works  upon  the  Shannon  have  had  any  effect  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood?— I have  not  hoard  that  they  have  had  much  effect  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  it 
has  had  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  works. 

[ The  loitness  withdrew. ] 


Nenagh,  Friday,  IGth  August,  1844. 

Mr.  John  Hogan  Keane , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  the  town  of  Newport. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  a builder. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

4.  What  situation  did  you  hold  in  the  barony  ? — I was  high  constable  some  years. 

5.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  high  constable  ? — In  1821. 

6.  Did  you  resign  the  office? — -No,  I was  removed  out  of  it.  There  appealed  an  arrear, 
which  I afterwards  paid  off. 

7.  During  the  time  you  were  high  constable  there,  in  what  manner  was  the  applotment  of 
the  county  cess  managed? — The  county  cess  is  levied  by  the  LOO  acres.  I corrected  the 
applotment  of  the  barony  in  my  time,  and  I have  the  books  here  to  show  that  I made  a saving 
of  3,500  acres  by  applotting  the  barony, — there  was  so  much  collected  and  not  returned.  I 
found  1,750  were  paying  which  did  not  come  to  the  credit  of  the  county.  This  appears  on 
comparing  the  number  of  acres  in  the  townlands. 

8.  What  means  had  you  of  ascertaining  that  every  acre  in  a townland  was  paid  for  ?— By 
the  collection  of  the  townland. 

9.  Do  you  mean  while  you  were  high  constable  you  collected  a certain  rate  for  every  100 
acres  in  the  townland? — Yes,  so  much  the  100  acres. 

10.  How  many  more  acres  were  in  the  townlands  than  wove  in  the  county  books  ? — There 
were  1,750  charged  for  each  half-year,  making  a total  of  3,500. 

11.  Did  you  collect  from  those  1,750  acres  as  well  as  the  rest? — No,  because  I could  not 
do  it.  I made  a representation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  thing  was  corrected. 

12.  Upon  what  number  of  acres  is  the  county  ecss  at  present  levied  in  the  barony  of  Owney 
and  Arra? — The  constable  is  charged  with  26,076  acres,  and  still  I understand  that  they 
collect  from  the  old  number  of  acres,  and  not  what  appeared  upon  my  applotment. 

[ The  witness  wilhdreic.'] 

Mr.  Michael  Digan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Ballyna,  near  Killaloe,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

2.  What  .is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  a farmer,  and  I am  a merchant.  1 
have  stores  in  Killaloe  and  stores  in  Ballyna,  and  I hold  200  acres  of  ground. 

3.  Principally  tillage  ? — Grazing  principally,  and  some  tillage.  I hold  over  400  acres,  but 
I gave  200  acres  to  my  son. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  aro  particularly  acquainted? — The  barony  of 
Owney  and  Arra. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  tillage,  or  grazing  ? — It  is  princi- 
pally tillage. 

6.  Does  that  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — I think  it  does. 

7.  Are  there  any  improvements  you  would  wish  to  mention  ? — I cannot  say  that  there  are. 

8.  Isthestateof  agriculture,  in  your  opinion, improving,  or  otherwise  ? — Greatly  improving. 

9.  In  what  particulars  ? — Both  in  draining  land  and  a better  system  of  husbandry  than 
we  had. 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — No,  nothing 
of  the  kind. 

1 1.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  holdings? — They  vary  from  five  to  thirty  or 
forty  acres.  The  general  size  is  from  ten  to  twenty.  ° 

12.  Are  the  grazing  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  increasing? — Except  in  a few  cases, 
they  are  not.  The  poor  people  are  obliged  to  break  them  up. 

13.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy  or  in  common  ? — In  general  each  person 
holds  his  own  land.  There  were  great  disputes  among  the  co-partners  of  the  land,  and  now 
they  subdivide,  and  very  properly. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation? 
By  proposal  generally. 

15.  Is  the  landlord  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  highest  offer,  or  does  he  give  any  advantage 
to  the  occuping  tenant  ? — Generally  the  occupying  tenant  has  a preference  at  the  highest 
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offer  that  is  made.  I have  a farm  I took  from  a middleman  for  a life,  and  he  died.  I was 
the  tenant  in  possession.  I took  the  place  from  Mr.  Green,  and  he  came  forward  upon  the 
land,  and  offered  to  pay  the  same  rent  I had  paid,  and  I have  been  kept  at  the  same  rent  ever 
since:  and  every  tenant  on  600  acres  of  ground  got  an  abatement  of  their  rent,  except  myself, 
and  I should  have  got  it  but  for  his  coming  forward. 

16.  Can  you  inform  us  what  proportion  the  usual  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law 
valuation?— In  my  neighbourhood  I think  in  general  the  poor  law  valuation  is  in  some 
instances  over,  and  sometimes  under. 

17.  Altogether,  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— They  consider  it  too 
high  in  our  neighbourhood ; and  we  are  getting  a new  valuation  made  now,  as  it  is  considered 
too  high. 

IS.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  in  the  district? One 

half-year  within  the  other ; but  I must  premise  to  you  that  the  tenantry  in  general  have 
got  very  much  into  the  habit  of  getting  into  arrears.  Our  estate  is  under  trustees.  The 
Duke  of  Leinster  is  trustee  to  Mr.  Henry,  and  he  appointed  an  agent.  They  have  some- 
times got  into  three  years’  arrear ; but  the  good  tenants  are  kept  up  to  it,  and  obliged  to  pay. 

19.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  your  district  among  the  small 
tenants? — ISot  that  I know  of.  In  general,  when  they  are  pressed  for  rent,  they  pass  their 
notes  at  the  bank,  and  raise  money  on  their  notes,  which  they  pay  to  the  agent,  but  the 
agent  is  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  notes. 

20.  Do  the  small  tenantry  depend  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers,  for  their  rent?— 
Indeed  they  do ; and  I think  it  is  the  worst  tiling  that  ever  occurred  to  the  country,  the 
borrowing  money  in  that  way : it  destroys  them.  They  are  obliged  to  sell  their  produce 
at  a loss  to  meet  their  payments. 

21.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  ? — Not  in  our  neighbourhood ; there  are  some  in  the 
district. 

22.  What  is  the  practice  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Driv- 
ing their  cattle,  in  some  instances ; and  recently,  having  recourse  to  process  is  another.  A 
system  of  passive  resistance  has  been  got  up  effectually  in  my  neighbourhood,  letting  the 
cattle  come  into  the  pound,  giving  them  in  themselves,  and  giving  them  up  to  the  agent,  and 
no  person  bids  for  them. 

23.  What  does  the  agent  do  then  ?— He  waits  for  the  crop ; and  some  years  he  was 
obliged  to  take  half  a year’s  rent  for  a year’s  rent. 

24.  Is  he  able  to  dispose  of  the  crop  ? — No.  When  they  sell  the  grain,  he  is  generally 
at  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  pay  him  the  rent  then.  The  last  time  he  had  them  down 
they  promised  to  pay  him  a year’s  rent.  In  the  interim  he  died,  and  they  now  expect  they 
shall  be  forgiven  the  arrears  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  former  agent. 

25.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  in  the  district  generally? 

I have  known  arrears  for  three  or  four  years  to  be  due,  and  I believe  they  are  still;  but  I 
do  not  see  any  use  in  letting  them  hang  over,  for  they  cannot  pay  them.  They  are  in  the 
habit  of  letting  them  hang  over,  I have  no  doubt. 

26.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — My  receipts 
are  up  to  a particular  day,  but  generally  they  are  on  account. 

27.  Is  it  the  custom  upon  properties  under  the  courts  to  give  receipts  up  to  a particular 
^7  ? — No ; but  this  estate  is  not  under  the  courts.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  is  trustee 
for  his  brother-in-law,  and  the  court  allows  him  to  appoint,  and  there  was  a receiver  ap- 
pointed : he  has  been  dead  some  time,  and  no  new  receiver  is  appointed  now. 

28.  It  a tenant  is  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  setting  the 
farm  again? — Indeed,  in  general  there  is. 

29.  What  does  that  arise  from  ? — From  the  system  of  the  people  not  wishing  to  bid  for  it; 
or  they  are  afraid  to  bid,  from  threatening  notices. 

30.  What  becomes  of  the  land  in  that  case  ? — In  general  they  fight  out  their  battles  so 
well  that  they  contrive,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  get  it  back  again.  1 have  known  instances 
where  the  tenants  who  have  been  evicted  would  not  get  it  themselves;  they  got  insolvent  per- 
sons to  offer  a rent  for  it,  friends  of  their  own,  that  the  agent  did  not  know  at  the  time,  and 
he  set  it  to  them,  and  they  let  in  the  old  tenants. 

31.  Do  the  tenantry  there  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  mid- 
dlemen ? — It  is  generally  under  the  proprietors. 

32.  Are  there  many  properties  in  that  neighbourhood  under  the  management  of  the 
courts? — Yes.  there  are  some  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts. 

33.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  tenants  compared  to  those  holding  under  the  pro- 
can^3  * — * declare  they  are  rather  more  comfortable,  for  they  pay  as  little  as  ever  they 

34.  Are  they  less  strictly  looked  after  than  the  others  ? — I cannot  say.  They  pay  as 
little  as  they  can. 

Qr  t\  from  the  inattention  of  the  receiver  ? — The  poor  man  does  his  best. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Most  of  them  at  will.  I do  not 
Know  that  there  are  any  leases  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  except  two  or  three. 

3i . Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  get  leases  at  their  present  rents  ? — 

• es’  “ere  is  some  of  them  would  take  them  at  their  present  rents  : it  would  lead  to  greater 
improvements,  for  they  are  afraid,  by  the  frequent  changes  of  the  agent,  their  improvements 
I*™  be  Sparged  upon  them.  I am  confident,  if  leases  had  been  given,  that  they  would  rather 

3«a  X"  re^  auc^  &et  leases>  than  pay  low  rents  at  will. 

• VVhat  assistance  are  the  landlords  in  the  habit  of  givingfwith  reference  to  improve- 
Eart  II.  4 H 2 


16/A  Auguii,  1844. 

560. 

Mr.  Michael  Digan. 
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16 th  August,  1844.  meats  inlands  or  buildings? — Nothing.  Unfortunately  our  landlords  are  rather  distressed 

’ * themselves,  and  not  able  to  do  it.  On  the  small  place  I hold  myself,  in  the  four  years  I 

560.  built  my  store,  it  cost  me  £300,  and  I have  no  lease.  I laid  out  on  fifty  acres  of  ground  from 
Mr.  Michael  Digan.  £^go  to  £160  nearly,  and  Mr.  Henry  sent  a valuator  there  to  go  over  it,  and  value  it,  and 
he  valued  it  excessively  high.  He  has  valued  my  improvements.  He  has  put  £l  an  acre 
upon  the  laud  more  than  what  I paid,  in  consequence  of  my  improvements;  and  he  did  not 
say  he  would  allow  me  any  thing  for  what  I had  done,  and  he  will  not,  I am  sure,  but  valued 
it  at  so  much  a foot  as  building  ground. 

39.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  the  custom  in  that  district? — Yes,  for  small  spots  it  is. 

40.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord  ?— It  is  recognised  by  the  agent.  If  there  is  a poor 
fellow  who  wishes  to  go  to  America,  he  gets  £8  or  £10  for  his  plot  of  ground,  and  he  will 
let  him  go  off  if  he  gets  a better  tenant. 

41.  Do  they  generally  ask  the  agent’s  permission? — Sometimes,  and  sometimes  not. 

42.  If  a landlord  took  the  land  for  Ills  own  use,  would  he  be  expected  to  give  compensa- 
tion to  a tenant-at-will  ? — If  you  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  there  is  Colonel  Wynd- 
liam,  a landed  proprietor,  who  has  given  every  tenant  he  has  sent  off  to  Canada  compensation 
for  their  land ; he  takes  a proper  system  of  doing  it, — he  sweeps  off  all  the  small  tenantry, 
and  gives  it  to  a comfortable  tenant  very  usually. 

43.  Are  the  tenants  willing  to  go  with  the  compensation  he  gives  them? — They  are 
hardly  satisfied  to  leave  the  land  of  their  birth,  but  they  must  go. 

44.  Are  you  acquainted  with  that  district  ? — Yes. 

45.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  size  of  the  farms  Colonel  Wyndham  is  making?— He 
thinks  that  a tenant  cannot  live  comfortably,  and  pay  rent,  upon  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty 


a 


46.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ? — No.  In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  the  cottier  system  of 
bavin cr  five  or  six  acres  is  more  practised  than  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

47. nDoes  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  continue? — Yes,  it  does. 

48.  Is  that  done  with  the  approval  of  the  landlord  ? — It  is  not  liked  by  the  landlords 
generally. 

49.  What  means  do  they  take  to  prevent  it,  if  they  take  any? — They  threaten;  but  I 
do  not  know  that  they  take  any. 

50.  In  eases  of  new  letting  of  land  held  by  middlemen,  what  course  is  generally  pursued 
with  the  occupying  tenants  ? — It  is  generally  given  to  the  occupying  tenants. 

51.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  arc  the  large  farmers  im- 
proving in  the  woi’ld  ? — Yes,  they  arc,  where  they  have  then’  land  at  a fair  value ; and  where 
they  have  not  the  land  at  a fair  value  they  run  into  arrear. 

52.  You  have  stated  that  the  land  is  usually  given  to  the  occupiers ; do  you  mean  that  all 
the  tenants  are  retained,  or  that  some  tenants  get  larger  farms  who  have  been  upon  the 
land  before  ? — The  landlord  selects  the  tenants,  and  gives  it  to  the  best,  and  the  rest  have  to 
quit — those  who  hold  one  or  two  aei’es. 

53.  Do  they  get  any  compensation  in  those  cases? — Yes,  I believe  they  do;  but  I do 
not  know  any  one  that  gives  compensation  but  Colonel  Wyndham.  But  I know  a man  that 
took  a spot  of  ground  from  a man  who  had  been  evicted,  and  he  had  to  give  him  an  acre  of 
ground  for  his  potatoes,  and  to  promise  to  give  him  40s.  or  50 s.  They  do  not  like  to  take 
land  without  giving  remuneration,  for  it  would  be  revenged  in  some  way. 

54.  How  long  has  the  feeling  for  not  taking  land  without  compensation  existed  in  the 
country ; was  it  the  case  always  ? — No,  it  was  not.  But  there  is  a system  of  serving  notices 
lately  that  has  frightened  people. 

55.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  in  their  means  ? — If  they  are 
not  burdened  with  large  families  they  are.  But  unfortunately  a lai’ge  family  takes  away 
the  produce  of  the  farm  from  them. 

56.  Are  the  labourers  improving,  in  your  opinion,  or  otherwise  ? — No,  they  are  not. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  outlay  of  capital  in  labour,  but  they  are  very  wretched  still.  They 
get  only  potatoes. 

57.  Are  many  of  the  people  from  the  neighbourhood  employed  upon  the  Shannon  . 

Yes,  all  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  from  our  neighbourhood,  have  gone  to  Rooskey, 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim.  _ „ 

58.  Is  the  rate  of  wages  higher  on  those  works  than  the  wages  in  the  country?  *es> 
they  get  Is.  a day,  and  we  give  8 cl.  or  1 Od.  If  a person  is  hurried  he  might  give  more, 
but  generally  throughout  the  year  it  is  8 d.  a day.  During  the  harvest  sometimes  they  are 
fed,  and  at  other  times  not. 

59.  Does  the  con- acre  system  prevail  in  the  district? — Yes. 

60.  What  is  the  usual  price  paid  for  con-acre  land  for  potatoes  ? — From  £8  to  £ an 
acre ; and  for  good  ground  they  will  get  £10  an  acre.  They  are  glad  to  get  it,  ana  eJ 
take  it  mostly  in  work  from  them,  for  some  of  the  poor  people  are  not  able  to  pay  money. 

61.  How  is  it  usually  recovered? — By  process.  , . , 

62.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Not  in  my  immediate neig 

bourhood.  , 

■ 63.  How  far  from  you  have  any  of  them  occurred  ? — There  was  an  attack  upon  > 

and  there  was  a trial  upon  it  at  the  assizes,  about  three  miles  from  my  place,  and  threa  e g 
notices  sent.  taken 

64.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  that  ? — About  ground : to  get  back  ground  that  was 
away  from  them. 
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65.  For  what  cause  had  the  ground  been  taken  from  them  ? — For  non-payment  of  rent. 

66. "  Is  the  feeling  of  the  country  generally  in  favour  of  the  party  ejected,  or  the  other 

wav  ? The  feeling  of  the  country,  by  report,  is  in  favour  of  the  person  evicted ; but  the 

well-disposed  are  in  favour  of  the  man  who  holds  the  ground.  I have  known  an  instance  of 
a party  coming  to  a man’s  house  within  two  miles  of  where  I live ; he  held  the  land  for 
twenty  years,  and  they  came  into  his  house  at  night,  and  wanted  to  swear  him  to  give  up 
his  ground  that  he  had  held  twenty  years.  Fortunately  the  police  had  some  information  of 
it  and  they  came  and  took  them  in  the  act. 

’67.  What  was  the  reason  for  coming  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  ? — The  general  system 
is,  that  each  person  shall  have  his  own  ground. 

’68.  When  did  this  take  place  ?— Two  years  ago. 

69.  Had  he  been  twenty  years  in  quiet  possession?— Yes  ; and  the  son  of  the  person  dis- 
possessed served  him  with  a notice  to  quit  (or  threatened  him  if  he  did  not  quit),  and  he  was 
prosecuted  at  these  assizes. 

70.  Have  any  other  agrarian  outrages  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood  ? Yes ; a Mr. 

Parker  was  fired  at  the  other  day,  about  two  miles  from  this  town,  on  the  Dublin  road. 

71.  What  do  you  suppose  was  the  cause  of  that  outrage? — It  was  considered  to  be  on 
account  of  land. 

72.  Was  it  supposed  that  Mi’.  Parker  had  dispossessed  tenants  ? — I cannot  say  that.  I 
know  it  was  respecting  land. 

73.  Had  he  taken  farms  lately  over  other  tenants  ? — I really  do  not  know  whether  he 
has  taken  farms.  It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisanisky  he  lives.  Whether  he  took  more 
ground  I do  not  know. 

74.  Do  you  know  whether  he  received  a threatening  notice  ? — The  papers  said  he  did. 

75.  Do  you  know  the  purport  of  it  ? — No.  There  was  Mr.  Power,  a wood-ranger,  who 
was  served  with  notice  to  quit  his  employment,  and  that  within  ten  years  back ; and  if  he 
did  not,  to  caution  him  to  beware  of  the  fate  of  Waller. 

76.  What  had  the  wood-ranger  done  ? — He  was  too  careful  of  his  master’s  property.  I 
am  not  aware,  but  it  must  have  been  on  that  account,  for  he  is  as  good  a man  as  any  man  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  as  well  lilted  a man. 

77.  Is  the  terror  of  a threatening  notice  had  recourse  to  in  this  part  of  the  country  from 
other  causes  than  those  connected  with  the  possession  of  land  ? — Yes,  it  is,  and  people  are 
filled  with  such  fear  of  the  consequences,  that  in  some  cases  they  are  obliged  to  succumb. 

78.  Do  you  think  that  a landlord  who  was  charging  a fair  rent,  and  ejected  a tenant, 
would  be  liable  to  the  vengeance  of  the  people? — Yes. 

79.  That  it  would  be  attended  with  danger  ? — Yes. 

80.  Whether  the  tenant  had  been  turned  out  for  owing  arrears,  or  any  other  cause  ? — 
Yes. 


81.  By  whom  are  the  outrages  committed  ? — By  the  lowest  set  of  ruffians  in  the  country, 
night  marauders.  Whenever  they  want  any  one  to  act  for  them,  they  bring  strangers ; 
and  if  a party  comes  up  from  a distance,  they  will  send  parties  down  from  our  country 
there. 

82.  Do  you  consider,  in  the  case  of  a farmer  holding  100  acres,  if  he  was  ejected  for  non- 
payment ox  rent,  that  the  landlord  enforcing  an  ejectment  against  a person  holding  such  a 
position  in  the  country  would  be  likely  to  incur  the  same  risk  ? — No  ; and  I will  tell  you 
why.  I had  120  acres  of  ground;  I paid  up  the  rent  to  the  1st  of  May,  suppose  this  last 
May,  and  there  was  a favourite  belonging  to  the  agent,  and  he  wanted  to  get  it  for  him.  He 
said,  “ I must  get  the  farm  from  you.”  I said,  “Have  I not  paid  my  rent?”  He  said, 
“ Mr.  Henry  wishes  to  give  it  to  J\dfr.  Twiss,  and  if  you  do  not  give  it  up,  I must  eventually 
serve  you  with  notice  to  quit ; and  if  you  oblige  me  to  do  that,  I will  take  away  all  the  hold- 
ings you  have  under  Mr.  Henry.”  1 had  sixteen  acres  of  oats  upon  it,  and  thirty  acres  of 
meadow  upon  it.  I was  afraid  to  cut  it.  He  said  if  I over-held  the  ground  after  the  1st  of 
November,  he  would  turn  me  out  of  it,  and  I had  to  give  up  the  sixteen  acres  of  oats,  and 
thirty  acres  of  meadow,  and  paid  the  rent  up  to  the  1st  of  May,  and  never  had  the  money 
for  it.  Mr.  Henry  has  it  up  to  the  present  day,  and  I never  sent  any  person  to  molest  him. 
Mr.  Twiss  came  to  me  a year  ago,  and  said,  “ If  you  wish  for  the  farm,  if  you  will  give  me 
some  compensation  for  it,  I will  give  it  you  back  ; I have  ground  enough.”  I said,  “ I will 
not  take  it  back.”  I paid  the  rent  up  to  May.  Mr.  Twiss  got  the  crop  on  the  ground,  and 
the  meadow,  and  by  the  custom  of  the  country  I ought  to  have  got  a part  of  it. 

83.  What  is  the  custom  of  the  country  ? — Either  one-half  or  one-third. 

84.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  in  this  district,  where 
the  agents  are  resident  or  non-resident  ? — There  is  a great  difference.  The  difference  will 
be,  where  there  are  resident  landlords  they  will  do  us  good  in  this  country,  and  not  to  leave 
us  to  the  mercy  of  agents  at  all.  The  worst  agents  in  the  world  are  those  Dublin  attorneys. 

85..  Are  there  many  persons  in  the  legal  profession  employed  as  agents  in  this  country  ? — 
Yes,  indeed,  most  of  them  are. 

86.  Do  you  find  that  their  being  employed  as  agents  inflicts  greater  costs  upon  the 
tenants  ? — -Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

87.  Do  they  more  frequently  have  recourse  to  legal  proceedings? — Yes;  if  they  do  not 

rib  ^ 0Ut  *enanf  they  will  make  it  out  of  the  landlord. 

88.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  the  agent  by  the  tenant  ? — I do  not  think  there  are  at 
present  any  fees,  but  there  were  at  the  time  Mr.  Leland,  the  former  agent  of  Mr.  Henry,  was 
m the  office ; he  had  a person  employed  under  him,  whom  he  allowed  half  for  the  collection 
ot  the  rent,  and,  at  the  time  of  letting,  he  was  to  get  6s.  8d.  for  every  proposal. 
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so.  Does  the  practice  of  paying  on  proposals  continue  in  any  part  of  the  country  now  •> 
No,  I believe  not;  they  are  pretty  well  drained  now.  They  have  not  much  to  pay  noi? 
bevond  the  rent. 

*90.  Do  the  bailiffs  exact  fees  when  they  make  a distress,  beyond  what  they  are  Wu 
entitled  to '? — They  are  allowed  something;  2s.  6d.  I believe.  " ® 

91.  Do  they  charge  beyond  that? — I believe  not.  The  system  of  driving  is  not  practised 
as  it  was.  Where  there  are  no  leases  they  do  not  like  to  cant  them,  and  there  are  no  leases 
in  our  neighbourhood. 

92.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  on  the  subjects  of 

their  inquiry? — The  only  suggestion  I have  to  offer  is  this,  that  if  the  people  could  get 
leases  of  the  land,  at  a fair  value,  they  would  he  more  quiet.  ° 

93.  In  what  mode  would  you  have  that  just  and  fair  value  ascertained? — Let  the  landlord 
appoint  one  person,  and  the  tenant  appoint  another  person  to  value  it. 

94.  Do  you  consider  the  land  in  general  let  too  high  ? — I do.  If  we  got  that,  there  would 
he  very  little  trouble  in  this  country.  If  they  did  it,  it  would  be  better  for  the  landlords  too 
because  when  there  is  a high  rent  against  the  tenants,  they  do  not  give  the  fair  value  in 
return — because  they  continue  to  keep  as  much  back  as  they  can  ; and  any  persons,  except 
those  who  have  a fear  of  litigation,  and  pay  their  vent,  often  come  off  scot  free.  There  are 
neighbours  of  mine  who  have  been  allowed  for  liming  by  Mr.  Murphy.  I had  laid  out  a 
great  deal  for  draining,  and  Mr.  Murphy  said  he  would  apply  to  the  Duke  about  it,  but 
unfortunately  Mr.  Murphy  died  first,  before  the  Duke  came  to  a decision.  He  allowed  some 
persons  small  sums. 

95.  Have  you  applied  to  the  Duke  yourself? — No,  I have  not;  but  there  have  been 
applications  made  to  the  Duke,  and  he  said  he  did  not  like  to  interfere  in  the  management 
of  the  money  part  of  it. 

96.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  Is.  Srf.  an  acre  we  pay 

for  it.  ■ 

97.  Do  you  pay  the  same  county  ccss  for  every  acre  of  land  held  in  the  townland  ?— No. 
In  some  instances  only  half  is  paid;  in  some  instances  three  parts  are  paid,  according  to  what 
it  has  been  rated  at  in  the  books.  When  the  system  of  the  Ordnance  valuation  comes,  we 
shall  have  to  pay  alike.  I pay  sixteen  acres  more  than  I hold  upon  one  farm,  and  only  half 
upon  another  farm.  Wo  shall  have  smaller  taxes  then ; but  I am  of  opinion,  if  possible,  the 
landlords  ought  to  be  saddled  with  one-half  of  the  county  cess,  and  the  reason  why,  because 
we  pay  rent  for  the  roads  to  the  landlords,  and  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  come  forward  and 
pay  half  that  cess. 

98.  You  pay  rent  for  the  roads  ? — Yes. 

99.  Is  that  usually  the  case? — Yes,  to  be  sure : they  charge  as  high  for  that  as  the  best 
land  we  have ; and  half  the  rivers. 

[ The  witness  'withdrew. ] 

Richard  O'Meara,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Shelly,  in  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a gentleman  farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — In  one  farm  I have  something  over  200 
acres,  and,  perhaps,  altogether  700  or  800  acres ; but  a good  deal  of  it  is  mountain. 

4.  Is  it  principally  grazing,  or  tillage  ? — Some  of  it  is  very  good  grazing,  and  some  very 
bad  pasture. 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra?— 
Yes  ; the  people  are  getting  more  enlightened,  and  they  would  be  better  off  if  they  had  any 
means — but  they  have  r.ot. 

6.  Do  the  tenants  in  it  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  in  the  district  ? — Generally  under  middlemen  I should  say. 

7.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  the  district  ? — I hold  under  the  courts  ; 
the  property  is  under  the  courts, 

8.  What  class  of  tenantry  do  you  consider  the  most  comfortable;  those  holding  under 
proprietoi's,  middlemen,  or  those  under  the  courts  ? — I should  think  under  the  proprietors ; 
they,  in  general,  are  badly  off  under  the  middlemen.  Then  the  middlemen  are  worse  off, 
because  they  are  not  well  paid  by  the  third  class. 

9.  .Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — I believe  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  both.  I would  rather  speak  of  the  parish  I live  in,  Killoscully,  about  five  miles 
from  Nonage.  Some  people  in  the  country  like  to  give  ground  at  will.  There  is  a pro- 
perty near  me.  Lord  Bloomfield’s  property,  and  he  likes  to  give  it  all  to  tenants-at-will. 

10.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  holders  of  land  for  leases  at  present  ? — Yes ; every 
where  they  wish  for  leases. 

11.  At  their  present  rents  ? — Yes ; because  they  are  not  inclined  to  improve  without 

leases.  For  my  part,  from  the  way  I have  been  used  by  a gentleman  I thought  was  a 
straightforward  man,  I should  not  Uke  to  improve  by  any  chance  without  a lease.  I put  a 
great  deal  of  faith  in  that  gentleman,  and  he  deceived  me.  In  the  year  1786  my  father  ha 
a lease  of  part  of  the  land  of  Killoscully  at  £95  Irish  ; the  lease  expired  in  1827.  ° 

yeai's  previously,  in  1825,  1 went  on  the  part  of  my  mother,  who  was  then  alive,  and  ha 
the  property,  to  Mr.  Croasdale  Molony,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Vandeleur  agreed  wi 
Mr.  Molony  for  a lease  of  the  farm,  agreeing  to  advance  £25  additional  rent;  thatma  0 
£124  Irish,  £114  Os.  Id.  present  currency,  Mr.  Molony  said  until  the  old  lease  was  x 7 
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expired  be  did  not  like  to  sign  a new  one  ; but  that  Mrs.  O’Meara  might  consider  all  arrange- 
ments settled.  On  or  before  1827  Mr.  MoW  went  to  France,  and  did  not  return  for  some 
vears.  When  the  old  lease  expired,  Mr.  Vandeleur,  as  agent  to  Mr.  Molouy,  came  to  the 
farm  and  said  he  had  not  leasing  powers,  but  that  he  would,  however,  give  one  year’s  lease 
for  £134  1 Os.  (which,  including  tithes,  and  raising  from  Irish  to  English  currency,  would 
have  been  about  the  original  agreement  with  Mr.  Molony),  and  that  probably  Mr.  Molony 
would  be  home  before  that  lease  would  expire.  Mr.  Molonv  did  not  return,  and  Mrs. 
O’Meara  became  uneasy  at  not  getting  a lease,  and  expressed  herself  so  to  Mr.  Vandeleur, 
who,  some  time  after,  met  me,  and  told  me  he  had  a letter  from  Mr.  Molony,  wherein  lie 
stated  he  had  a perfect  recollection  of  the  agreement,  and  that  Mrs.  O’Meara  might  make 
with  safety  any  improvements  she  pleased,  for  that  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Ireland  he 
would  give  her  a lease.  On  faith  of  this  promise  Mrs.  O’Meara  set  about  improving  the 
lands,  and  before  Mr.  Molony  came  to  Ireland,  which  was,  perhaps,  in  1833,  expended  over 
£800  in  improving  them.  As  soon  as  she  heard  of  Mr.  Molony’s  coming  home,  she  went  to 
him  and  asked  for  her  lease,  to  which  application  he  did  not  make  the  most  distant  objection; 
but  told  her,  in  the  presence  of  several  respectable  persons,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Vandeleur, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Scott,  of  Dublin,  that  be  would  shortly  come  to  the  neighbourhood,  as  he 
had  promised  a lease  to  another  person  named  Gleeson,  and  that  he  would  then  si<m  hers  at 
the  same  time.  Immediately  after  this  Mr.  Vandeleur  became  embarrassed,  and  had  to  quit 
the  country ; and  as  soon  as  he  left  the  country,  Mr.  Molony  sent  common  fellows  to  value 
the  laud  in  July : and  instead  of  signing  a lease  according  to  agreement,  he  took  advantage 
of  Mrs.  O’Meara’s  improvements — had  her  served  with  a notice  to  quit,  and  subsequently 
with  ejectments.  A man  named  Fare,  a driver  to  Mr.  Molony,  went  through  the  nei»h- 
bourhood  telling  that  Mr.  Molony  was  determined  not  to  give  the  lands  to  Mrs.=0’Meara,  and 
encouraged  different  persons,  from  whom  it  is  stated  he  got  sums  of  money  for  himself,  to  bid 
high  for  the  lands,  and  that  he  would  afterwards  get  them  abatements  ; but  when  Mr.  Molonv 
had,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  O’Brien  (the  head  landlord),  to  give  Mrs.  O’Meara  the 
farm,  he  tottled  up  all  the  biddings  of  all  these  puffers,  and  charged  Mrs.  O’Meara  the 
entire,  thereby  doubling  the  original  rent,  and  one-sixth  beside.  He  charged  her  nine 
months  rent  for  six — made  a lease  in  April,  1835,  commencing  from  the  1st  November,  1834, 
not  allowing  the  three  months  he  should  have  allowed  beforeTshe  commenced  with  the  hio-h 
rent,  and  charging  her  the  high  rent  from  November,  which  was  over  £64  loss  to  her  ; and 
not  only  that,  but  he  compelled  her  to  lodge  £95  as  security,  though  holding  the  lands  for 
forty-eight  years,  and  not  owing  I.?,  rent,  nor  ever  getting  Is.  reduction  or  abatement,  though 
the  greater  part  of  the  other  tenants  on  the  different  lots  got  a reduction  of  rent  to  what  was 
paid  in  I7S6,  and  also  all  arrears  forgiven, — and  for  which  £95  so  lodged  he  promised  interest, 
but  afterwards  refused  doing  so  : he  also  charged  her  with  all  tithes  due  of  the  tenants  over 
three  years,  and  would  not  allow  any  part  thereof.  He  obliged  her  to  keep  the  under- 
tenants at  an  under  rent,  because  they  attorned  to  him  ; he  gave  away  the  best  part  of  the 
land  as  a burial  ground  and  reserved  gravel  pits,  for  which  ho  made  no  allowance,  and 
refused  signing  a lease  if  I did  not  join,  which  I reluctantly  did,  and  I have  been  ever  since 
held  in  for  the  rent : some  of  the  tenants  held  in  by  Mr.  Molony  have  become  defaulters  to 
a large  amount.  On  a commission  of  bankruptcy,  held  last  March  in  Nenagh,  one  of  those 
tenants  owed  nearly  £100 — he  got  clear  as  an  insolvent.  Mr.  Molony  is  only  tenant  for  life, 
and  if  any  thing  happens  to  him,  I have  reason  to  think  that  his  successor  will  give  me  the 
land  on  fair  terms. 

12.  Is  there  any  system  among  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  of  making  allowances 
to  a tenant  for  improvements  upon  his  farm,  or  land,  or  buildings? — Mr.  Molony  does  not 
allow,  any  thing  ; he  is  only  tenant  for  life.  Lord  Bloomfield  allows  for  draining,  but  does 
not  give  leases.  A gentleman  had  a lease  some  time  ago,  and  he  gave  him  something  con- 
siderable to  give  it  up. 

13.  Incases  where  a tenant  gives  up  possession,  or  is  ejected  from  his  land,  is  there  any 
omiculty  in  getting  another  tenant  to  succeed  ? — I will  tell  you  a case  in  point.  One  of  these 
men  went  away,  owing  me  £100  ; and  why  he  owed  so  much  was  this : — I did  not  require 

e . y rent  until  the  first  week  in  November  ; then  they  give  me  the  November  rent  at 
any  time— the  latter  end  of  F ebruary  or  March.  This  tenant  was  to  come  to  pay  me  after  the 
first  of  November ; he  did  not  come  then  for  two  or  three  days,  and  then  I had  not  any 
opportunity  of  serving  him  with  any  notice  to  quit : it  was  after  the  1st  of  November.  I 

to  wait  another  year  with  him  owing  so  much  rent,  and  he,  or  some  of  his,  threatened 

UD rmf  ‘wer®  wishing  to  take  it ; they  sent  threatening  notices, 

si  't  ' hat  ProPor^on  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ? — It  is  rarely, 

most  at  no  time,  so  low  as  Is.  6d.  an.  acre, — that  will  be  £7  1 0s.  per  100  acres.  It  is  gener- 
ally nearer  2s.  an  acre  than  Is.  6d. 

_ l'  i??  y°u  Pa7  upon  all  the  acres  in  your  possession  ? — The  ground  pays,  to  the  best  of 

belief,  for  every  acre,  rmdsomethmg  more  b 1 

' ,e,re,ry  aci<e  paid  for  in  the  district  ? — No  : where  I live  I do  not  pay  for  as  many 
acres  as  I hold. 

li.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  as  to  the  county  cess? — If  there  could 
cess  ^°ne  half  of  it  upon  the  landlord,  it  would  be  of  great  service.  The 

March  ° is  that  laid  on  in  summer,  because  then  they  have  time  for  it  until 

ber  wh  ^ ls  no^Paki  in  by  the  collector  till  March,  and  they  do  not  recover  it  till  Novem- 

18  At  T°}-  k Plentiful  ’ hut  the  other  cess  comes  very  hard  upon  them. 
ftoYemb  tame  *s  th®  rate  laid  on  at  the  summer  assizes  collected  ? — I suppose  about 
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19.  At  what  time  does  he  usually  collect  the  cess  laid  on  in  spring?— They  must  giye 
month’s  notice,  and  they  begin  to  collect  it  as  soon  as  they  can  afterwards,  and  that  is  very 
hard  upon  the  people.  If  tenants  were  allowed  for  improvements,  they  would  improve  and 
plant  trees,  which  would  be  a great  object  for  the  landlords  ; and  even  though  the  landlords 
would  keep  the  timber  in  their  own  possession,  I would  be  satisfied  to  plant,  provided  I was 
allowed  for  the  ground  planted  on. 

20.  How  do  you  mean  allowed  for  the  ground  planted  on  ? — Not  to  be  charged  rent  for 
it ; and  make  my  people  take  care  of  the  timber,  provided  I got  the  grass  in  the  plantation 
Many  people  like  me  would  improve  and  plant,  provided  they  were  not  charged  the  rent' 
and  put  people  to  take  care  of  the  timber,  provided  they  had  the  grass  that  grew  upon  the 
land. 

21.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  make? — I am  not  aware  of  any  thino- 

more.  c 

22.  Judging  from  your  experience,  what  has  been  the  effect  which  the  giving  of  labour 
has  upon  the  more  ill-disposed  of  the  lower  orders  in  the  district  ?— It  keeps  them  almost 
all  quiet,  and  from  harm  and  mischief,  to  my  knowledge. 

[ The  witness  withdrew,'] 


O’Brien  Dillon , esq.,*  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Laurel  Lodge,  Nenagh. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  a small  landed  proprietor,  and  a 
solicitor  and  attorney  at  law,  holding  land  in  fee  in  Westmeath,  and  by  lease  in  this  county. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  baronies  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond,  and  Owney 
and  Arra  in  this  county. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  land  in  that  district  ? — It  is  tillage  chiefly. 

5.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  holdings  ? — I should  say,  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
acres. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — I think  it  is. 

7.  In  what  particular  ? — With  regard  to  green  crops,  and  also  a better  selection  of  grain, 
which  produces  better  crops. 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the 
district  ? — There  is  one  farming  society  in  this  union. 

9.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  the  state  of  agriculture  ? — Indeed  I do  not  think  it  has 
had  much  effect,  the  people  not  having  capital  to  farm  to  the  improved  extent  which  the 
society  would  wish. 

10.  Has  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  tillage  of  the  land  had  any  effect 
upon  the  demand  for  labour? — I think  not  the  least. 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  in  the  district  ?— Not 
many  ; the  joint  tenancies  have  decreased  wonderfully.  I should  say,  that  the  franchise 
operating  against  the  joint  tenancy  in  some  degree  affects  it. 

12.  What  was  in  general  the  condition  of  the  persons  holding  in  joint  tenancy ; were  they 
more  or  less  comfortable  than  those  holding  separately  ? — I think  they  were  more  com- 
fortable than  those  holding  separately ; they  used  to  depend  upon  each  other. 

13.  How  did  it  affect  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ; was  the  land  better  or  worse  cultivated 
where  the  tenants  held  in  common  ? — I think  it  was  better  cultivated  where  they  held 
jointly. 

14.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — To  the  friendly  disposition  they  felt  to  each  other— 
they  were  generally  members  of  the  same  family,  and  assisted  each  other ; but  latterly  it  has 
frequently  led  to  litigation  and  quarrelling  among  themselves,  as  they  got  families, — so  that 
on  the  whole  I should  recommend  separate  tenancies. 

15.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  in  the  district;  is  it  by  proposal  or  by 
valuation  ? — Generally  by  proposal. 

16.  Is  it  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  sum,  for  which  farms  are  let  ? — In  general  an  acre- 
able  sum ; in  the  mountainous  districts  it  is  in  gross,  [but  there  is  very  little  of  that  here]. 

17.  Is  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  in  case  a lease  expires? — Very  sel- 
dom indeed ; very  little. 

18.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district,  leaving 
out  town-parks  ? — Yes. 

19.  Wnat  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — I should  say,  abou 

40s.  the  acre.  . . r 

20.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  rate  of  letting  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation.-— 
should  think  that  the  [usual]  rate  of  letting  is  one-tenth  more  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 

21.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  in  general  given  satisfaction  as  a valuation  .-  As  a ' 
tion,  it  has  ; but  apprehensions  are  generally  entertained  and  believed  here,  that  they 
not  valued  the  entire  quantity  of  land  in  the  union — that  the  valuators  have  been  _ T?  0 
to  some,  and  returned  them  for  less  land  than  they  really  had  in  their  possession;  o co  ^ 
they  have  their  own  objects  in  so  doing,  but  that  is  the  feeling  generally  entertained.  ^ 
far  as  regards  common  plots  of  land,  it  has  given  satisfaction,  but  there  is  a ge*?e™  te . 
that  if  the  entire  land  had  been  brought  into  calculation  it  would  have  reduced  e 


* The  words  marked  as  erased  were  struck  out,  and  those  printed  within  brackets  were 
the  witness  to  the  evidence  as  originally  given  by  him. 
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and  that  want  of  confidence  in  the  valuator  has  led  to  a revision  now.  Mr.  Scropo,  a rootle, 
man  of  high  character,  is  about  to  re-value  the  union.  f ’ 5 

22.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  in  this  district?— 
Generally  speaking,  what  they  call  one  half-year  within  the  other : the  rent  due  in  May  is 
called  for  the  20th  of  October,  and  if  it  is  paid  the  I st  of  November  they  are  satisfied 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rout  by  bills  among  the  small  tenantry  ?_Yes  it 
has  prevailed  to  a great  extent  since  the  introduction  of  the  joint  stock  banks 

24.  What  is  the  system  which  exists  ?—  The  landlord  draws  upon  the  tenant  frenuently 
immediately  after  the  rent  is  duo,  payable  in  three  months ; the  tenant  then  seeks  for  a 
renewal,  and  the  renewed  bill  is  brought  into  the  bank  for  the  three  months  more— that 
makes  six  months,  and  brings  him  within  the  range  of  paying  one  six  months  within  the 
other. 

25.  By  whom  are  the  discount  and  stamps  paid  ?— Generally  by  the  landlord,  I should 
think.  I have  been  a director  of  two  banks  here  on  their  formation  or  opening,  and  as  far 
as  I could  understand  they  were  generally  paid  by  the  landlord. 

26.  It  is  not  added  to  the  bill  ? — No. 

27.  Would  the  discount  on  renewal  be  added  to  the  bill  No ; as  far  as  I have  the  means 
of  judging,  I should  say  not. 

28.  In  point  of  fact  the  landlord  pays  for  tlie  accommodation  of  securing  his  rent  sooner  ?_ 
Yes,  generally  speaking;  of  course  there  are  some  few  instances  of  oppression  of  that  kind 

29.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  much  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?— i do  not 
think  the  poor  tenant  depends  much  upon  the  loan  fund,  but  the  small  tradesman  does  • the 
small  tenant  depends  more  upon  the  local  usurer. 

30.  From  what  has  come  before  you  in  your  professional  employment,  what  do  you  think 

is  the  usual  charge  made  by  those  persons  ? — I have  heard,  generally  speaking  that  they 
charge  about  fifty  per  cent.  ° J 

31.  For  what  length  of  time?— For  three  months. 

32.  Not  one-fourth  of  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum  ?— No,  it  is  at  the  rate  of  fifty  per  cent 
upon  the  money  lent  for  three  months.  The  class  of  persons  who  generally  do  it  are  shop- 
keepers, who  sell  goods,  and. have  a profit  on  the  goods  besides.  They  used  originally  to  sell 
goods,  with  the  view  of  evading  the  usury  laws ; now  since  the  usury  laws  are  suspended  by 
au  annual  enactment,  they  do  without  that,  and  have  become  more  hold  in  their  extortions. 

33.  Have  many  of  those  cases  come  before  tlie  assistant  barrister  ? — Yes,  and  particularly 

before  the  insolvent  commissioner.  J 

34.  Has  the  assistant  barrister  decreed  for  the  whole  amount  so  stated  to  have  been  lent  ? 

l cs,  generally  speaking  he  has.  There  were  some  few  peculiar  eases,  with  which  he  felt  so 
disgusted  that  lie  dismissed  them . Here  tlie  assistant  barrister  generally  feels  himself  coerced, 
by  the  promissory  note  being  in  the  hands  of  a third  person,  not  to  go  into  tlie  question,  but 
where  it  is  between  the  parties  themselves,  he  acts  according  to  the  principle  of  equity.  I 
have  heard  Mr.  Farrell,  the  insolvent  commissioner,  express  himself  very  strongly  upon  the 


35.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of -recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? It  is  by 

distress  and  process — by  civil  bill.  They  frequentty  resort  to  ejectment  by  civil  bill,  more 
as  a mode  of  getting  tlie  rent  than  evicting  the  tenant, 
o-'  m01'e  usual  mode  followed  ? — The  more  usual  is  by  ejectment. 

37.  U hat  should  you  say  was  the  expense  of  a distress  to  an  occupying  tenant  ? — X should 
SaLff  f 16  . ent're  number  of  days  ran  out,  tlie  expense  would  be  about  £3  10s. 

38.  Including  the  auctioneer’s  fees? — Yes,  including  every  thing. 

39.  Does  not  it  vary  in  some  cases  ? — Yes  ; if  they  seize  the  growiug  crop,  of  course  they 

iiave  to  wait  for  its  becoming  ripe  : there  are  the  costs  of  severing  it,  and  carrying  it,  and 
thrashing  it.  In  some  instances  it  may  amount  to  £10,  according  to  tlie  magnitude  of  the 
distress  made.  ° 

40.  How  does  the  law  authorising  the  distraining  of  the  growing  crop  operate  upon  the 
tenant ; — Indeed  I think  it  operates  very  injuriously;  the  very  notion  of  having  keepers 

41  ?)0n  . Property  destroys  the  man’s  credit. 

1.  Are  distresses  usually  brought  to  a sale,  or  does  the  tenant  settle  when  a distress  is 

thmk  as  many  settle  as  do  not. 

2.  In  eases  where  they  do  not  settle,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  procuring  purchasers  ? 

rem°te  parts  of  the  district  great  difficulty : generally  speaking,  the  bailiff  buys  in. 

• , ‘ Prom  what  does  the  difficulty  arise? — An  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
eriere  with  the  distress : I think  it  arises  from  an  understanding  throughout  the  country 
°44°  T u°  ’ PGr'laPs  fr°m  the  fear  of  some  whiteboy  outrage. 

sh  11  *"  lere  an-^  resentment  felt  against  the  bailiff  when  he  becomes  the  purchaser  ? — I 

45  t7  n?^  ’ .7  seem  to  respect  his  duty : they  think  it  is  obligatory  on  him  to  do  so. 

, ■ y-re  the  ejectments  usually  carried  out,  or  does  the  mere  notice  suffice  to  bring  the 

nant  to  a settlement  ?— Ejectments  on  notice  to  quit  are  generally  earned  out,  but  for  non- 
renk  ^ie  service  lias  the  effect  of  having  the  rent  adjusted. 

47  a j .must  ^ie  e^se  °f  a lease  ? — Yes. 

48  f)  }°l  a ccl'tain  sum? — Yes,  under  £50  Irish. 

from  +>T  °es>-  e E.e.ttlement  not  taking  place  in  the  case  of  ejectment  on  notice  to  quit,  arise 
Part  f m ^disposition  of  the  landlord  to  settle  with  the  tenant,  or  from  causes  existing  on  the 
? t je  *ionant  ? — It  arises  generally  from  the  tenant  being  very  much  in  arrear,  and  an 
^9  7D0Q  thJ  paVt  of  the  lan^l°rd  to  get  rid  of  him. 

’ jj  milord  find  it  easy  to  dispose  of  a farm  from  which  he  may  have  ejected  a 
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O’Brien  Dillon,  esq. 


See  Mr.  Walker  s 
Evidence, 


tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent  ?— Yes,  he  does.  It  is  very  easy  to  dispose  of  the  farm 
though  the  in-coming  tenant  may  not  find  it  a very  agreeable  location  for  him. 

DO.  Does  the  position  of  a tenant  who  takes  a farm  froin  an  ejected  tenant  owing  a lar<re 
arrear,  become  more  dangerous  than  where  a man  is  ejected  from  other  causes? — The  position 
is  more  dangerous  where  a man  lias  been  evicted. 

51.  Is  it  more  dangerous  wlici’e  he  is  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent? — Yes,  where  he 
is  evicted  on  notice  to  quit.  Where  he  is  a tenant-at-wiil  the  landlord  has  the  power  of  abating 
the  rent  according  to  his  means,  and  therefore  it  is  the  tenant  feels  aggrieved  when  evicted, 
for  not  being  able  to  pay  the  rent  where  it  is  considered  exorbitant. 

52.  Is  it  considered,  where  a man  is  tenant-at-will,  that  the  rent  is  exorbitant  generally  ?_ 
Yes,  generally  speaking,  it  is. 

53.  Are  the  modes  to  which  the  middleman  has  recourse  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent  the 
same  as  those  adopted  by  the  head  landlord  ? — Yes. 

54.  Does  the  middleman  meet  with  the  same  facility  in  getting  a fresh  tenant,  or  in  pro- 
curing a purchaser  for  a distress,  as  the  head  landlord? — No,  by  no  means ; the  anxiety  is  to 
hold  under  the  head  landlord,  and  get  rid  of  the  middlemen. 

55.  Does  a middleman  who  lias  ejected  a tenant  find  loss  or  greater  difficulty  in  procur- 
ing a purchaser  for  a distress,  or  a new  tenant  than  the  head  landlord? — Yes,  he  finds  a 
greater  difficulty  ; I am  not  speaking  as  to  towns,  or  the  district  immediately  about  a town, 
which  I may  cousider  a garrisoned  place  for  protection,  and  the  land  more  valuable. 

5G.  From  what  do  the  difficulties  of  the  middleman  in  that  case  arise  ? — The  anxiety  to 
hold  under  the  head  landlord  as  immediate  tenants,  and  get  rid  of  every  middleman. — Very 
frequently  the  middleman  is  encumbered  with  judgment  debts,  and  the  tenant  does  not  know 
to  whom  to  pay  his  rent.  In  many  cases  there  are  two  or  three  receivers  appointed  in  dif- 
ferent matters.  This  was  the  case  until  lately  ; now  they  extend  the  receiver  from  one  mat- 
ter to  another. 

57.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  this  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

5S.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  courts  compared  to  those  under  pro- 
prietors ? — Generally  speaking,  very  wretched  indeed. 

59.  From  what  docs  that  arise  ? — The  frequent  calls  upon  the  tenants  to  pay  different 
persons  having  encumbrances  upon  the  land  which  they  hold.  They  particularly  felt  that 
during  the  Custodiura  Law,  which  is  abolished ; and  the  extending  one  receiver  from  one 
cause  to  another  makes  the  tenants  much  more  satisfied. 

60.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — Gene- 
rally on  account,  and  it  is  a very  bad  system. 

61.  Are  they  usually  given  on  account  if  a clear  gale  is  paid? — Yes,  even  so;  frequently 
they  do  not  press  for  a receipt  up  to  the  gale. 

62.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  hv  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Generally  from  year 
to  year,  I should  say,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

63.  Is  there  an  auxiety  among  the  tenantry  for  leases,  even  at  their  present  rents? — I 
should  say  not  a great  anxiety. 

64.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  in  your  opinion  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 
or  on  the  improvement  or  subdivision  of  their  farms? — They  feel  insecure  in  any  improve- 
ment they  may  make  in  the  lands ; insecure,  generally  speaking,  as  to  any  improvement  of  the 
land  itself  by  manure  or  otherwise.  They  are  unwilling  to  erect  buildings  and  unwilling  to 
improve  the  land  in  a permanent  way. 

65.  Do  you  consider  that  cases  have  occurred  in  this  country  to  justify  that  feeling  of 
insecurity? — Yes,  I do. 

66.  Mention  any  of  those  cases  ? — I know  of  instances  in  which  no  allowance  has  been 
made  by  the  landlord  for  improvements ; but  I must  iu  justice  say,  I know  of  instances  on 
Mr.  Stafford  O’Brien’s  estate,  and  I have  the  management  of  the  legal  matters  of  the  estate 
about  Nenagh,  and  he  does  not  allow  any  thing  that  I know  of.  I am  a tenant  of  his  my- 
self, and  I have  not  been  allowed  for  any  improvements,  and  I know  other  tenants  who  have 
not  been  allowed  for  improvements. 

67.  Have  tenants  who  have  made  improvements  been  ejected,  in  order  to  get  in  fresh 
tenants,  or  been  charged  a higher  rent  themselves? — I do  not  know  of  any  having  been 
ejected  on  that  estate  for  that  reason ; but  there  are  some  few  instances  in  which  they  have 
been  so  treated : I should  say,  not  generally ; very  few  instances  indeed.* 

68.  By  whom  aro  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 

or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenants  holding  under  leases.  . , 

69.  In  cases  where  they  do  not  hold  under  leases,  by  whom  are  they  made? — Still  I should 

say,  by  tlio  tenant ; very  seldom  by  the  landlord.  . , , 

70.  Are  there  any  properties  in  this  neighbourhood  upon  which  the  landlord  has  introduced 
any  system  of  assisting  the  tenants  ? — On  Lord  Norbury’s,  in  this  neighbourhood,  he  allows, 
I understand,  one-half  for  the  building  of  walls  and  houses,  but  without  giving  any  lease. 

71.  Are  there  any  other  landlords  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  giving  assistance  ?-—! 
system  prevails  a good  deal  with  Lord  Dunally,  and  his  benevolence  extends  much  iurtner 
than  that.  Very  liberal  allowances  are  made  by  Mr.  Massey  Dawson,  whose  estate  1 also 
have  the  legal  management  of. 


* The  part  of  my  auswer,  “ that  I did  not  know  of  any  being  ejected  on  that  estate  for  tha  ^ 
son,”  I meant  to  be  sufficiently  explicit,  as  the  words  import ; but  what  follows  I meant  to  app  y 
the  country  generally. 

O’B.  D. 

• lb  " t • 
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72.  Do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  improvements  of  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate, — for  example,  when  an  estate 
is  held  for  life  only  ?— I know  many  instances  of  that  where  a landlord  would,  if  he  had  that 
power,  have  assisted.  I should  suppose  lie  would ; it  is  an  excuse,  at  all  events,  given  often. 

73.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  much  in  the  district  ? — Very  much,  I 
should  say. 

74.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — Frequently;  very  generally.  The  anxiety  to  get 
a better  class  of  tenant  induces  them  to  recoguise  it,  even  where  the  tenant  holds  from  year 
to  year. 

75.  Is  it  so  far  recognised  that  there  is  any  usual  price  in  the  country  ? — Oh  no ; it  is  the 
best  bargain  they  can  make,  the  landlord  being  satisfied  with  the  in-coming  tenant. 

76.  If  a landlord  ejects  a tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent,  does  he  allow  him  to  sell  his 
farm  ? — No,  not  if  he  lias  a lease. 

77.  If  he  has  no  lease ? — He  has  then  a notice  to  quit.  He  frequently  allows  it,  but  it  is 
not  very  general. 

78.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  to  any  extent  in  this  district  ? I should 

say  there  has. 

79.  With  what  object? — With  a view  to  get  rid  of  the  pauper  tenantry;  mahm^  them 
available  to  the  proprietor  for  obliging  some  tenant  deriving  under  him,  who  would  be  a 
good  security  for  rent. 

SO.  To  what  size  have  the  farms  been  raised  ? — From  150  to  200  acres  in  a few  instances. 
More  generally  speaking  sixty  acres. 

81.  What  becomes  of  the  under-tenant  at  the  expiration  of  the  middleman’s  lease? — He 
is  frequently  evicted.  Indeed,  generally,  I may  say  evicted,  and  he  becomes  a pauper. 

82.  Is  it  usual  to  make  him  any  allowance  ? — They  generally  get  their  crops  and  the 
timber  of  the  house  ; and  they  get  sonic  allowance. 

83.  Have  those  instances  of  consolidation  been  accompanied  by  the  removal  of  many  per- 
sons ? — Y es,  a great  many. 

84.  Have  those  farms  been  generally  divided  into  sixty  acre  farms? — Frequently  into 
farms  of  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty. 

85.  What  sort  of  holdings  have  the  parties  had  who  have  been  evicted  ? — From  two  to 
five  or  ten  acres.  I know  an  instance  on  an  estate  here.  Mr.  Prendergast,  of  Johnstown 
Park,  purchased  in  the  case  of  Ford  v.  Head.  There  was  a middleman  on  that  property, 
and  he  was  represented  to  him  to  be  the  only  tenant.  As  I understood,  and  I believe  it  to 
be  the  fact,  that  upon  the  completion  of  his  purchase  it  so  happened  that  there  were  forty- 
three  or  l'orty-six  under-tenants,  I cannot  say  which  exactly,  all  having  separate  holdings. 
He  could  get  little  or  no  rent  from  them  to  pay  the  middleman's  rent,  and  lie  was  obliged  to 
evict.  The  families  evicted  made  over  250  persons.  They  were  never  restored  to  possession. 
He  was  liberal  to  them  in  the  same  way,  but  he  pauperised  them. 

86.  Has  this  occui*red  lately  ? — No,  it  is  better  than  ten  years  ago. 

87.  Did  it  lead  to  any  outrages  ? — lie  was  obliged  to  get  a police  barrack  built  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  it  might  have  led  to  a disturbance  among  the  people  in  the  district. 

88.  How  many  farms  was  the  land  divided  into  under  the  fresh  arrangement? — I cannot  say. 

89.  Were  there  any  new  tenants  brought  into  it  ? — Yes.  Some  new  tenants  possess  some 
of  the  land  who  had  not  been  there  before.  But  cases  of  that  kind  have  frequently  occurred ; 
but  in  that  particular  Mr.  Prendergast  was  not  to  blame,  as  he  was  imposed  upon. 

90.  Has  consolidation  taken  place  to  any  extent  to  make  large  grass  farms  ? — Yes,  I think 
it  has ; particularly  since  the  40s.  freehold  system  has  abated  in  this  country.  That  led,  in 
my  mind,  to  the  increase  of  the  population  move  than  the  cow  pock  institution. 

91.  Are  the  grazing  farms  at  this  time  increasing  in  the  district? — Yes,  they  are,  de- 
cidedly. The  number  of  middling  farmers  going  to  America,  and  tin-owing  up  their  farms, 
has  contributed  to  that  in  a great  degree.  There  is  great  emigration  from  this  district. 

92.  To  what  point  has  it  been  principally  directed? — I should  say  equally  to  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

93.  What  class  of  persons  have  generally  emigrated  ? — Rather  a decent  respectable  class 
of  persons,  with  moderate  means. 

94.  Is  it  your  opinion,  that  if  facilities  were  offered  for  emigration,  that  they  would  be 
accepted  by  the  lower  class  ? — I think  so,  provided  they  were  not  asked  to  emigrate  to  New 
South  Wales,  or  Australia.  That  country  is  not  popular  here. 

95.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  in  this  district  ? — Very  little. 

96.  Are  there  many  persons  in  this  district  who  hold  merely  a house,  and  have  no  ground 
attached  ? — Yes,  there  are.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  widows  who  are  allowed,  to  hold 
houses  ia  that  way, their  husbands  havingheld  portaonsof  land  attached  to  thosehouses  originally. 

. 97.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  increas- 
ing in  wealth? — I cannot  say  that  they  are.  I do  not  think  that  the  large  i*espectable  class 
of  farmers  are  increasing. 

98.  Are  they  getting  richer  ? — No  ; they  are  getting  poorer. 

99.  Are  the  small  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  getting  more  wealthy  ? — -I  think  not. 

100.  With  respect  to  the  labouring  class,  are  they  better  off? — No ; there  is  not  labour 
enough  for  them. 

101.  What  is  the  present  rate  of  wages? — The  general  rate  is  8 tl.  a day. 

i oq’  rate  in  the  town  ? — Eigbtpence  a day. 

103.  What  effect  has  the  work  given  upon  the  Shannon  improvements  had  upon  the  rate 
of  wages  ?__I  do  not  think  it  is  felt. 
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104.  Has  there  been  much  -work  done  upon  this  part  of  the  Shannon?— No ; on  the  borders 
of  Clare  and  Galway  the  labourers  have  had  the  advantage  of  it. 

105.  What  do  the  labourers  usually  pay  for  their  houses  in  the  country  parts  ?— For  a 
mere  house  and  garden — I should  say  a garden  of  a quarter  of  an  acre — they  pay  about 
from  50 s.  to  £3  for  a house  and  garden. 

106.  How  do  they  generally  pay  it? — They  pay  it  in  money,  made  by  the  sale  of  the 
pig  chiefly. 

107.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

108.  What  is  the  usual  rate  paid  for  con-acre  potatoes  ? — For  ground  manured  it  is  about 
£9  an  acre ; and  for  ground  that  had  been  manured  the  year  before  that,  and  the  year 
before  that  again,  £6  an  acre.  About  the  towns  it  is  £10  and  £8  for  the  ground  that  has  one 
year  lain  over  without  being  manured. 

109.  How  is  the  payment  for  con-acre  recovered  or  enforced? — Generally  speaking  at 
the  quarter  sessions. 

110.  How  are  the  labourers  usually  paid  by  the  farmers ; is  it  in  cash  or  in  kind  ? Gene- 

rally speaking,  they  are  paid  in  cash.  In  some  instances  they  give  them  potatoes  for  then- 
wages  ; but  that  does  not  generally  prevail. 

111.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted?— A considerable  number  lately.  This  part  of  Tipperary  used  to  be  a quiet 
country  until  the  last  five  or  six  years.  The  whole  of  the  southern  part  used  to  be  disturbed 
but  this  was  comparatively  quiet. 

112.  From  what  have  those  outrages  generally  originated? — The  agrarian  disturbances 
originated  in  the  eviction  of  the  tenantry. 

1 13.  Has  there  been  any  greater  eviction  of  the  tenantry  in  the  last  five  years  than  pre- 
viously ? — Yes,  ten  times  greater. 

114.  Evictions  under  what  circumstances? — Non-payment  of  rent,  poverty,  and  inability 
to  pay  rent,  or  to  farm  the  Land. 

115.  Have  those  been  cases  where  the  old  leases  have  expired,  and  a number  of  parties 
have  been  found  upon  the  land ; or  have  they  been  evictions  of  persons  who  have  held  for 
some  time  under  tho  head  landlord  ? — Y es,  a good  many : I know  a good  number. 

116.  Were  they  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — No  ; on  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

117.  Ejecting  the  under-tenants  of  the  middleman? — Yes;  and  frequently  where  the 
middleman  had  not  under-tenants,  not  giving  him  a tenant’s  preference. 

118.  Was  the  size  of  the  farm  increased  in  consequence  ? — It  was  the  same  farm  he  held; 
it  might  have  been  the  same  or  not. 

119.  What  led  to  the  eviction  ? — The  expiration  of  the  term  or  the  dropping  of  a life. 

120.  What  was  done  with  the  land  from  which  the  party  was  evicted? — The  land  was 
let  to  another  person  who  paid  a higher  rent,  or  whom  the  landlord  conceived  a better  tenant, 
or  from  favouritism,  which  prevails  much  in  this  country. 

121.  Are  persons  disposed  to  take  land  from  which  others  have  been  evicted? — Yes,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ; throughout  the  district  generally  the  people  are  anxious  to 
get  into  the  possession  of  land,  at  any  rate,  in  this  country. 

122.  Is  that  in  the  barony  of  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond  ? — Yes;  taking  the  chance  of  the 
landlord  adjusting  it  with  them  hereafter. 

123.  Have  there  been  many  cases  of  tenants  ejected,  and  the  land  enclosed  to  form  a 
demesne  ? — Not  many  instances ; very  few.  They  make  a great  noise  about  it  whenever  it 
does  occur,  but  it  is  in  very  few  instances. 

124.  Do  you  consider  the  dreadful  murder  that  occurred  at  Finnoe  last  year  to  have  been 
an  agrarian  outrage  ? — I should  say  not.  Mr.  Waller  was  a gentleman  very  generally  dis- 
liked, and  considered  severe,  generally  speaking,  in  his  dealings,  and  his  manner  was  abrupt. 
He  was  an  austere  man. 

125.  Do  you  mean  in  his  dealings  in  regard  to  his  tenants  ? — Yes,  or  to  any  person  he 
had  to  deal  with.  He  was  not  a general  favourite. 

126.  Had  he  removed  any  tenants? — I heard  it  reported  that  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
his  residence,  where  he  acted  as  agent,  he  had  ejected  some  two  or  three  tenants ; but  I do 
not  know  it. 

127.  Have  the  bailiffs,  or  those  parties  who  have  had  to  enforce  the  landlord’s  orders,  been 
often  die  objects  of  these  outrages  ? — Occasionally  they  have ; but  not  frequently.  On  Mr. 
Cole  Bowen’s  estate  there  was  a bailiff  murdered. 

128.  Under  what  circumstances  did  that  take  place  ? The  bailiff  was  left  in  care  of  a farm 

from  which  the  tenant  had  been  evicted,  [as  I heard],  and  also  in  care  of  the  [some]  distress. 
He  was  a man  of  bad  character  genei-ally,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  courts 
here,  and  making  himself  familiar  with  the  book,  or  swearing  loosely.  That  estate  has  led 
to  a great  deal  of  disturbance  in  the  country,  in  the  eviction  [or  mismanagement]  of  tenants, 
many  of  whom  held  at  too  dear  a rate,  and  -masy  f some]  of  whom  paid  then-  rents  fairly 
[I  believe].  L J * 

129.  Have  those  farms  been  consolidated,  or  have  the  tenants  who  have  been  removed 

been  replaced  by  others  ? — I understood  they  [strangers]  would  not  take  the  land.  There  is 
a sympathy  for  evicted  tenants  more  than  any  others  in  the  country.  _ . 

130.  Have  the  farms  there  which  have  remained  to  be  let  been  increased  in  size  since  tne 
eviction  ? — -¥e&j  [i  understand]  they  have.  One  which  was  [i  could  hear  was]  divided  among 

*6e*  tenants  has  been  let  to  one  person.  The  [I  understand]  outrages  have  been  com- 
mitted on  his  caretakers  and  on  himself.  He  is  a Mr.  Boyd. 

* The  witness  subsequently  altered  « 300  or  400”  to  “ several.” 
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131  Is  the  rent  paid  by  that  individual  greater  or  less  than  the  rent  paid  by  the  previous 
tenants,  who  had  been  evicted  ? — I think  less,  but  more  comfortably  paid. 

132.’ Was  it  much  less? — -Iv%  [l  <>o  not  exactly  know;  but  I think]  not  much  less. 

133  Was  it  such  an  amount  that,  in  the  ordinary  dealings  of  life,  a person  would  consider 
l,c  had  a better  security  for  the  sum  paid  by  the  present  tenant  than  for  the  larger  sum  paid 
bv  the  former  tenants  ?— Yes,  and  more  near  the  value. 

* jg4#  Has  the  allowing  of  arrears  to  accumulate  led  to  the  eviction  of  tenants  ? Yes,  it  has. 

On  an  estate  that  I am  connected  with.  Mr.  Massey  Dawson’s,  I think  that  the  tenants  have 
been  injured  by  indulgence. 

135.  Have  those  arrears  been  allowed  to  accumulate  from  neglect  or  indulgence  ? From 

mistaken  benevolence.  ... 

136.  Is  the  accumulation  of  arrears  sanctioned  at  times  designedly  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  land  into  the  market? — No,  not  on  that  estate ; nor  do  I think  it  is  generally. 

° 137"  What  has  become  of  the  parties  evicted  on  the  estate  you  have  referred  to  of  Mr. 
Cole  Bowen  ? — [They  amounted,  ns  1 could  hear,  to  about  thirty  or  forty  persons,  and  I believe]  They  are 
about  the  country,  living  with  their  relatives, generally  speaking  [as  usual  in  the  country  with  people 
in  such  circumstances.]  There  were  not  many  evicted.  lie  has  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  they 
have  defeated  him  at  the  quarter  sessions  and  at  the  assizes. 

138.  Were  the  objections  merely  technical  ? — N-67  [«ot  always.]  I recollect  one  case  at  the 
assizes,  where  he  brought  an  ejectment  upon  a right  claimed  by  a tenant  [named  Meara], 
which  he  disputed  altogether. 

139.  Was  that  an  appeal  ? — No,  a record  [tried  before  Judge  Perrin]. 

140.  You  have  mentioned  some  instances  within  your  knowledge  in  which  improvements 
have  been  made  and  refused  to  bo  allowed  for  ; what  is  the  nature  of  the  improvements  made, 
and  has  there  been  any  communication  with  the  landlord  before  they  were  made  ? — With  the 
agent  generally. 

141.  Was  the  agent  apprized  of  the  intention  to  make  the  improvements? — Decidedly. 

142.  Did  he  sanction  the  malting  them  ? — Yes.  Principally  these  improvements  are  build- 
ing walls,  aud  fencing  in  grounds.  Generally  speaking,  the  fences  until  latterly  were  very 
bad ; they  are  much  improved  in  building  barns  and  offices. 

143.  Is  it  generally  the  habit  in  those  cases  to  have  an  agreement  in  writing,  or  is  it  the 
habit  to  rely  upon  verbal  agreements? — Yes,  where  they  deal  with  the  owner  in  fee,  not 
otherwise. 

144.  If  stamps  upon  agreements  or  other  legal  instruments  were  very  low,  do  you  think 
that  the  practice  of  having  letters  of  proposals  or  agreements  stamped  would  increase  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  be  most  advantageous,  the  more  that,  is  encouraged  the  better;  the  great  stamp 
duty  discourages  them  very  much,  besides  the  solicitor’s  expenses. 

145.  Has  your  professional  experience  led  you  to  know  whether  devises  are  frequently 
made  of  their  interests,  by  persons  who  hold  as  tenants-at-will  or  under  leases? — Yes,  they 
do  certainly. 

146.  Have  you  seen  that  often  the  ease  with  very  small  properties? — Yes,  frequently. 

147.  Where  there  is  no  actual  interest  ? Yr es. 

148.  Have  you  seen  many  instances  of  charges  put  upon  an  estate  for  different  branches 
of  a family  ? — Yes,  that  exists  very  much  here. 

_ 149.  What  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Cole  Bowen’s  agent  who  conducted  this  business  ? — At  the 
time  that  the  estate  was  most  disturbed,  Mr.  Bowen  was  himself  alive ; his  agent  was  Mr. 
Braddel,  but  he  managed  his  estate  principally  himself. 

150.  Was  that  the  Mr.  Braddel  who  was  with  Mr.  Waller? — Yes;  he  was  his  brother- 
m-law.  Mr.  Bowen  is  dead,  and  the  estate  has  got  more  into  repose. 

151.  How  long  ago  did  this  transaction  take  place  ? — Three  years  and  a half. 

152.  Is  there  any  great  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  by 
agents  ? — I should  say  so. 

153.  What  class  ,of  estates  should  you  say  was  the  best  managed? — They  are  better 
Managed  where  the  agent  is  resident,  and  more  so  where  the  proprietor  is  resident. 

154.  W hat  duty  is  the  agent  expected  to  perform  ? — To  collect  the  rent,  and  to  return  to 
the  landlord  the  names  of  those  who  pay  best  and  pay  worst,  with  his  observations  on  the 
distinctions  he  draws,  and  to  manage  distresses  for  rent,  and  to  lay  out  improvements  for  the 
tenants. 

T 1!^'  ^lere  “y  custom  of  giving  fees  to  the  agents  here,  on  the  declaring  a tenant  ?— 
have  heard  of  such  a thing.  I cannot  say  1 have  known  any  thing  of  it,  but  I believe  it 
has  existed. 

y°u  believe  it  still  continues  ? — .Very  little,  if  at  all. 
to7.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  general? — I should  say 
about  one-foiirteenth  of  the  rent  in  the  year. 

08.  At  what  seasons  is  it  levied? — At  the  assize  times,  in  March  and  July.  They  com- 
mence m December,,  and  finish  then-  collection  in  March.  They  go  to  the  people  who  re- 
assi^ 3 6 Inos^  ^UDIdng  the  earliest.  It  has  never  troubled  myself  till  just  on  the  eve  of  the 

159.  Wliat  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  generally  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  very  difficult 
owing  to  the  varying  rate  of  the  different  electoral  districts.  In  this  part — I should 
v.  m the  Nenagh  district — it  is  very  large.  It  embraces  some  good  land,  and  some  very  bad. 
lS  w4b°ul.d  think>  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  : it  is  very  high  here  ; it  is  Is.  5\d.  in  the  pound. 

„ 1 1 Yhen  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  it  usually  allowed? — It  is  allowed  out  of  the 
& 0 rent  immediately  following  the  stinking  of  the  rate. 
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161.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — I certainly  should  recommend  an  extension 
of  the  tenure. 

162.  A general  habit  of  giving  leases  ? — Yes.  The  tenants  would  then  feel  the  security 

here  which  they  feel  in  England,  but  have  reason  not  to  feel  in  this  country.  ^ 

163.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any  arrangement  could  bo  made,  by  which* the  tenant  could 
receive  remuneration  for  improvements,  made  ? — Speaking  simply  of  Mr.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford’s bill,  I think  it  could  be  effected,  if  it  was  tlio.law  of  the  land,  obligatory  upon  the 
landlord  generally.  If  the  tenant  was  allowed  lor  his  improvements,  he  would  be  disposed 
to  improve  more  without  a lease,  if  ho  was  sure  of  getting  the  value  of  his  improvements 
by  law. 

164.  If  a man  built  good  offices,  or  made  drains,  and  was  then  evicted. — if  he  received  a 
portion  of  them,  would  that  induce  a good  deal  of  improvement  to  he  made  ? — Yes,  I am  sure 
of  it ; and  it  would  be  a great  advantage  in  this  country  if  the  county  cess  were  divided 
between  the  landlord  aud  tenant;  particularly  owing  to  the  inducement  it  gives — I must  speak 
plainly — to  the  grand  jurors,  to  a certain  extent,  to  job  on  it ; because  the  persons  who  have 
the  care  of  roads,  generally  speaking,  in  this  country,  are  tenants  who  pay  their  rent  fre- 
quently by  the  amount  of  the  contract,  and  the  landlords  would  he  very  cautious  how  they 
expended  money,  if  it  was  to  touch  their  own  pockets.  With  respect  to  the  poor  rates  I 
should  recommend,  in  my  humble  judgment,  that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  have 
100  or  more  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  workhouse.  It  is  no  matter  for  the  workhouse 
being  so  close  to  the  town,  that  you  should  require  land  immediately  about  it ; I should  not 
require ; if  it  was  to  he  paid  for  as  town-parks,  I should  go  a little  distance  off,  and  take  land 
at  a cheaper  rate,  and  set  the  paupers  to  cultivate  it. 

165.  You  think  that  land  attached  to  workhouses,  on  which  the  paupers  could  be  made  to 
work,  would  improve  the  system  ? — Y es,  and  reduce  the  poundage  almost  to  a nominal 
thing.  On  a farm  of  100  acres,  they  could  have  almost  the  whole  in  tillage,  the  great 
expense  of  which  is  caused  by  labour  more  than  by  seed.  I have  also  a notion  with  regard  to 
the  valuation  of  lands.  It  was  occurring  to  me  that  townland  commissioners  might  be  elected 
through  the  country,  by  the  freeholders  of  the’ county — two  or  three  commissioner’s— (the 
question  of  payment  is  another  consideration)  ; and  that  they  should  make  a return  once  in 
every  three  years,  of  what  they  conceived  the  value  of  the  land  in  their  district  was  worth, 
giving  the  farms  held  by  particular-  persons  all  round.  I would  except  townlands  within  one 
mile  of  any  town  having  2,000  male  adult  population — that  would  lead  to  a considerable  popu- 
lation, including  men,  women,  and  children ; and  I would  oblige,  though  it  may  appear 
arbitrary,  the  proprietors  of  the  land  to  accept  the  rent  that  the  commissioners  would  place 
on  it,  whether  held  by  lease,  or  long  terms,  or  otherwise,  except,  as  I said  before,  townlands 
within  a mile  of  the  town,  having  2,000  male  population. 

166.  Would  you  leave  the  selection  of  those  parties  entirely  to  the  body  of  freeholders? 

Yes,  I would,  without  qualification,  beyond  this : — I would  not  elect  a man  who  was  not  a £20 
freeholder.  There  might  be  a better  mode  got  of  selecting  them  than  by  a constituency  of 
that  kind,  but  it  is  the  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me,  considering  tho  limited  extent  of  the 
franchise,  and  the  state  of  the  register. 

[ The  witness  loithdreio .] 

The  Reverend  John  Dcilton,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  parish  priest  of  Newport,  in  tho  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary? — Yes,  I am. 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  commissioners  ? — I have  been  living  in  the  parish  of  Ballynahineh  next  to 
Newport,  till  within  these  ten  years  past. 

3.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  barony;  is  it  principally  tillage,  or  grazing 
farms  ? — A good  deal  of  it  is  mountain. 

4.  Is  it  mountain  that  could  be  easily  reclaimed? — Yes,  it  is  very  susceptible  of  it;  and  is 
being  reclaimed  by  liming  and  drainage. 

5.  Is  it  held  under  lease? — Yes,  some  of  it  is,  and  some  is  not;  some  of  the  proprietors 
are  very  unwilling  to  grant  leases,  such  as  Lord  Bloomfield,  if  I may  mention  names. 

6.  Is  this  reclamation  made  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  entirely;  and  some  of  them  are  allowed 
for  lime : but  it  is  very  lately  that  that  system  has  been  adopted. 

7.  Is  there  any  other  system  of  assisting  the  tenants  except  for  liming  ? — No,  except  that 
sometimes  they  are  allowed  for  drainage. 

8.  Is  there  any  system  of  allowing  them  for  improving  then.’  houses  ? — Sometimes  they 
are  allowed  for  building  houses. 

9.  Do  they  pay  a bulk  rent  for  the  mountain? — No,  they  do  not;  it  is  generally  acreable. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  lowland  in  the  barony  that  goes  down  to  the  Shannon ; there  is  a 
good  deal  of  very  good  land. 

10.  After  reclaiming  the  mountain,  arc  they  allowed  to  hold  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
heretofore? — No,  they  are  taxed  for  their  improvements,  I am  afraid, 

1 1.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  the  fact?. — No,  I do  not  know- at  present  any  particular  case. 
My  principal  object  in  offering  myself  for  examination  is,  that  there  is  a large  district  of 
property  of  Mr.  Henry’s,  winch  is  under  the  management  of  the  court  of  chancery.  That 
property  is  in  a very  sad  way  for  want  of  some  person  to  superintend  it  and  encourage  the 
tenantry.  I was  very  much  struck  with  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  letter  to  Lord  Devon,  in  re- 
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d to  property  under  the  courts,  ■when  properly  speaking,  the  tenants  have  no  landlord. 
'Tie  a^ent  comes  down  twice  a year  for  the  rent,  and  the  landlord  never  sees  the  place  at 
II  'Tins  place  could  be  made  worth  £2  an  acre,  and  I am  sure  the  tenants  have  not  paid 
10’  an  acre:  for  the  last  two  years  they  have  paid  no  rent  scarcely  at  all.  If  they  were 

couraired  t0  drain  and  to  lime  it,  it  would  be  made  worth  30.?.  to  £2  an  acre.  There  are 

about  400  or  500  acres  of  it  without  a road;  they  can  neither  bring  any  thing  in,  nor  take 
any  thins)  out  ot  it.  _ . 

12  How  long  has  that  property  been  under  the  management  of  the  court  of  chancery? 

During  my  time,  ten  years,  and  I believe  the  ten  years  preceding. 

13.  Is  this  property  under  the  hands  ot  trustees,  or  actually  under  the  court  of  chancery? — 
All  I know  is,  the  agent  has  been  appointed  by  the  court  of  chancery. 

14.  'Have  there  been  any  disturbances  in  this  country  ?— For  the  last  two  or  three  years 
back,'  there  have  been  some  disturbances ; before,  it  was  very  peaceable. 

15.  What  do  you  consider  those  disturbances  arise  from? — There  has  been  a total  failure 
in  the  district  of  the  potatoes,  and  the  crop  for  two  years.  The  potatoes  were  sold  at  a very 
low  price : they  did  not  get  more  than  3d.  or  id.  a stone  for  potatoes. 

10.  How  did  that  produce  the  disturbances  ? — The  agent  did  not  take  into  consideration 
the  distress  of  the  country,  and  he  required  the  same  rent  which  he  did  in  the  best  times. 

17.  What  were  the  disturbances  that  took  place? — Of  course  the  agent  served  notices  of 
ejectment,  and  the  people  despaired  of  being  able  to  pay  the  rent,  and  they  took  into  their 
heads  the  Terryalt  system  in  this  district,,  and  it  spread  out  towards  the  direction  of  New- 
port; but  it  would  not  have  been  so,  but  for  the  distress  of  the  people. 

V 18.  Who  were  the  notices  served  upon  ? — The  tenants ; notice  to  quit,  and  they  were 
ejected. 

19.  What  was  the  outrage  that  was  committed ; mention  the  particulars  ? — The  persons 
were  turned  out,  and  the  in-coming  tenants  were  assaulted  and  beaten,  and  terrified  in  case 
they  should  take  the  land. 

20.  Did  that  actually  take  place? — Yes. 

21.  Who  were  the  persons,  and  where  did  they  come  from,  who  took  the  land  from  which 
the  others  were  ejected  ? — From  the  neighbourhood. 

22.  Is  there  any  indisposition  to  take  land  from  which  people  have  been  ejected? — Yes, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  fear  and  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  in-coming  tenants. 

23.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  getting  a fresh  tenant  for  those  lands  ? — Y es,  there  was. 

24.  Do  the  tenants  who  come  in  promise  to  pay  the  same  rent  as  the  tenant  who  was 
ejected? — Yes,  and  sometimes  more.  I have  known  a case  of  eight  families  being  dispos- 
sessed in  my  parish  about  two  months  since;  they  held  under  a middleman.  The  middle- 
man was  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent;  he  however  settled  with  his  landlord,  and  the 
other  eight  families  were  turned  out,  and  lie  got  the  whole  liiraself : he  was  considerably  in 
arrear  and  in  debt. 

25.  Do  you  suppose  that  that  was  an  arrangement  with  the  landlord? — Yes.  Ido  not 
know  what  passed  between  them,  but  the  middleman  has  put  out  the  eight  families ; they 
had  struggled  to  pay  for  their  holdings,  about  40s.  or  50s.  an  acre,  each  of  them  ; and  I am 
sure  that  they  would  not  make  one  half  or  one-third  of  their  rent,  and  that  the  landlord 
will  not  be  paid  one-half  or  oue-tliird  of  that  which  ho  would  have  been  paid  by  those  eight 
families. 

26.  Do  ejectments  take  place  upon  religious  grounds  ? — I fear  among  some  agents  there 
is  a disposition  to  encourage  Protestant  tenants  in  preference  to  Catholic  tenants.  I know, 
for  example,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Bloomfield,  many  Catholics  have  been  turned  out,  and  not 
a single  Protestant,  though  there  are  poor  Protestants  on  the  land,  who,  I am  sure,  were  as 
deep  in  debt  as  the  Catholic  tenantry.  In  fact,  for  these  ten  years  back,  I have  not  known 
an  instance  of  a Protestant  tenant,  either  rich  or  poor,  being  turned  out  of  his  place. 

27.  Have  there  been  many  Homan  Catholic  tenants  removed  during  that  time,  on  that 
estate? — Yes,  five  or  six  during  the  ten  years.  But  what  the  people  feel  more  is,  that  they 
are  told  that  the  object  of  the  landlord  is  to  consolidate  the  farms,  and  improve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenantry ; and  yet  thoy  find  that  one  of  those  farms  was  divided  between  two 
Protestants,  having  been  held  by  one  Roman  Catholic. 

28.  On  whose  estate  did  the  ejectment  of  the  eight  families  take  place  ? — On  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Stafford  O’Brien ; Mr.  Walker  is  the  agent. 

29.  Do  you  wish  the  commissioners  to  understand  that  you  believe  the  landlord  or  the 
agent  was  the  person  who  induced  the  middleman  to  get  rid  of  the  eight  tenants  ? — I cannot 
say  whether  it  was  the  landlord  or  the  agent. 

30.  What  reason  have  you  to  suppose  it  was  either  of  them  ? — Because  the  eight  families 
were  turned  off. 

31.  Might  it  not  he  the  act,  of  the  middleman  ? — No  : he  might  -have  been  turned  off. 
He  owed  a great  deal  of  rent,  and  could  not  have  paid  it  if  he  had  not  been  indulged  by  the 
agent.  He  has  no  lease. 

32.  When  you  speak  of  a farm  being  taken  from  persons  professing  one  religion,  and 
given  to  individuals  professing  another,  have  the  persons  so  brought  in  been  taken  from  a 

istant  part  of  the  country,  or  were  they  on  the  same  estate  ? — On  the  same  estate.  I must 
^ far  as  I could  judge  myself,  though  I cannot  tell  what  passed  between  Mr.  Walker 
^ ...  r-  O’Brien,  I should  think  it  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Walker  that  those  eight 
disP°ssessed. 

oo.  What  quantity  of  land  did  they  hold  ? — A haggard  and  a house ; it  was  a part  of  the 
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34.  What  has  become  of  them ? — They  have  been  in  the  ditches  and  dykes  in  tl 

for  these  two  months,  and  the  eight  families  would  pay  twice  as  much  for  that  ti,ie.Cj°UIfr'V 
will  ever  be  paid  for  it  by  the  in-coming  tenant.  1 e*  lat*  as 

35.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  consequence  of  those  dispossession’ 0 v 

not  as  yet — but  I am  afraid  there  will  be  ; they  are  people  requiring  a great  deal  fu 
control  and  religious  principle  to  control  their  feelings  on  this  occasion,  for  both  m * SC“" 
women  have  a most  vindictive  feeling,  and  are  much  incensed  against  the  nersnn  +„i.?a 
land.  . 1 toe 

36.  Have  there  been  any  other  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? Yes;  in  t],e 

Lord  Bloomfield’s  property,  persons  have  been  dispossessed;  and  there  was'  an  outran  f 
which  two  men  were  tried  at  the  last  assizes,  and  acquitted.  ‘ c°:  lor 

37.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  outrage  ? — A party  came  at  night,  and  heat  the  d 

they  supposed  would  take  the  land,  the  party  that  was  in  treaty  for  it.  Iua 

38.  What  was  the  man  dispossessed  for  ? — He  had  the  rent  ready  to  nav  if  m 

agent  did  not  like  the  small  holdings.  3 * 3 Pl  Dut  the 

39.  What  was  his  name? — His  name  is  Walker ; ho  was  married  to  the  only  dWifm.  t 

an  ancient  tenant  of  Lord  Bloomfield.  s‘  0 

40.  What  sized  holding  had  he  ? — Two  acres,  I think. 

41.  How  long  had  he  been  in  possession  ? — He  was  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  the 
former  tenant.  Her  father  died,  and  before  he  died  he  got  his  daughter  married  to  this 
man — a man  of  the  very  best  character.  He  was  removed  without  any  reason  whatever 
that  I could  understand,  except  Mr.  Garvey,  the  agent’s,  unwillingness  to  have  this  man 
bold  so  small  a quantity  as  two  acres  ; and  bo  bad  him  turned  out,  though  he  had  his  rent 
ready. 

42.  What  has  been  done  with  the  land  since?— They  are  building  a police  barrack : there 
were  no  police  in  the  neighbourhood  before  that ; they  were  introduced  in  consequence  of 
this. 

43.  Was  it  to  get  ground  for  a police  barrack  that  this  ground  was  taken  from  him  ?— 
No,  it  was  not : but  the  place  got  so  disturbed  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  them  ; and  there 
are  a good  many  police  there,  though  it  was  not  necessary  to  bring  them  ever  before. 

44.  How  long  is  it  since  that  portion  of  two  acres  was  given  out  to  this  man  ? I believe 

two  or  three  years. 

45.  Had  he  ever  been  acknowledged  by  the  landlord  as  a tenant  ? — I do  not  know  that; 
but  I understood  lie  was  encouraged  to  marry  this  daughter  by  the  bailiff:  the  man  was  Law- 
fully married  to  her. 

46.  What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  father-in-law’s  holding  ?— That  was  all  he  had ; the 
son-in-law  got  all  that  the  father-in-law  had. 

4 1 . How  long  had  the  father-in-law  been  living  there  ? — Time  immemorial. 

48.  Had  he  ever  had  a lease? — Yes,  I believe  he  bad;  I do  not  know  whether  it  had 
expired.  V lien  Lord  Bloomfield  got  the  estate  lie  took  up  the  leases ; they  surrendered  the 
leases  to  him. 

49.  What  is  the  name  of  the  townland  where  this  occurred  ? — Turmalough. 

50.  W hat  was  the  name  of  the  townland  where  the  eight  families  were  ejected  ? — Lackama- 
rere,  near  the  Bird  Hill  estate. 

51.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — About  leases:  I 
would  wish  to  adduce  mysolt  as  an  example.  When  I came  to  the  parish,  eleven  years  ago, 
I got  sixteen  acres  ot  land  ; having  got  a lease  of  it,  I made  it,  I am  sure,  doubly  valuable  to 
what  it  was ; but,  bad  I not  bad  a lease,  I should  have  left  it  as  it  was,  and  by  improving  it 
I gave  employment  to  a great  number  of  people. 

52.  Is  that  the  general  feeling? — Yes,  it  is. 

5o.  Has  there  been  any  emigration  from  your  parish? — Yes;  the  young  and  healthy  go 
off  to  America,  and  take  a good  deal  of  money  with  them,  and  leave  the  old  and  needy 
behind  them. 

54.  Have  you  had  much  emigration  from  among  the  very  poorest? — No,  there  is  no 
emigration  from  the  poorest,  but  young  men  and  young  girls  able  to  work  and, labour  in 
America ; scarcely  any  one  else  goes. 

55.  Do  you  think  that  whole  families  of  the  poorer  classes  would  emigrate,  if  they  had 
the  means  ? No,  they  would  not;  the  old  people  would  not  on  any  terms.  I have  known 
young  men  who  have  gone  to  America  make  very  large  remittances  to  them  parents  at  home, 
and  wish  them  to  go,  but  they  would  not. 

\_The  witness  ioithdrev>.~] 


564.  Mr.  John  Meagher , sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Join  Meagher.  i Where  do  you  reside  ?_At  Monsea,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  . , , 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  commissioners? — The  parishes  of  Monsea  and  Dromineer,  being  in  extent 
about  4,000  acres  of  level  arable  land. 

3.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  othei’wise,  in  the  district? — The  mode  of  agd" 
culture  is  improving,  but  the  land  is  not  improving,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  cropping- 
I should  think  it  was  better  some  time  a^o. 

4.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  and  agent  for  a small  property. 

5.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  yourself  ?— Forty-two  and  a half.  , • 

o.  v\  hat  are  the  manures  you  generally  use  ? — What  manure  we  make  from  the  cattle 
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the  yard,  and  we  draw  turf  mould  and  mix  it  in  the  yard,  and  draw  in  some  earth,  and  let 
the  cattle  trample  upon  it ; and  what  we  can  collect  from  the  ditches. 

7.  How  long  have  you  held  the  forty-two  and  a half  acres ? — My  father  held  them  before 
me,  I cannot  say  how  long,  and  a part  I got  from  a brother  of  mine ; but  the  lease  we  have 
of  the  place  was  made  in  1703 — that  is  fifty-one  years  this  September  since  the  lease  was 
made ; it  was  a lease  of  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years. 

S.  Should  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  any  more  land  if  you  wanted  it? — I do  not 
know  how  I could  get  it.  The  land  is  taken  up  by  small  farmers  and  holders  : it  is  not  in 
that  neighbourhood  I could  get  it. 

9.  What  do  the  farmers  do  with  their  younger  sons? — Some  of  them — the  greater  part 
of  the  farmers — have  generally  divided  the  lands  between  their  children. 

10-  Does  that  go  on  still? — Yes,  it  does,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  was  before. 

11.  What  does  the  landlord  do  when  a lease  expires  with  the  tenants  in  occupation? — I 
do  not  know  of  any  landlord  changing  them ; he  settles  them  as  well  as  he  can  generally, 
with  few  exceptions. 

12.  If  a tenant  becomes  a defaulter,  how  does  the  landlord  proceed  to  recover  Ids  rent? — 
There  are  very  few  evictions ; sometimes  there  are  ejectments.  Very  few  evictions  take 
place ; they  are  put  out  sometimes,  or  they  come  and  settle  with  the  landlord,  and  give  up 
freely,  or  the  landlord  gives  them  leave  to  make  the  best  they  can  of  it,  but  to  please  him 
in  the  tenant. 

13.  Is  that  liberty  always  allowed  ? — I never  knew  a landlord  do  any  thing  against  getting 
a wood  tenant  iustead  of  a bad  one,  the  tenants  receiving  what  they  can. 

14.  Is  that  general  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — I believe  it  is  not  as  general  as  it  is 
there. 

15.  At  what  season  is  the  rent  usually  called  for  in  that  district  ? — It  is  usually  called  for 
in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  It  is  called  for  about  four  or  five  months  after  it 
is  due  ; but  the  rent  is  not  paid  then,  they  wait  till  the  harvest,  which  is  a very  bad  policy, 
and  then,  when  the  harvest  is  cut,  it  is  watched  close,  and  the  tenant  must  thrash  it  close 
to  get  his  rent.  The  markets  are  full  of  corn,  and  the  price  is  reduced,  and  the  tenant  has 
no  capital  afterwards. 

16.  What  rent  is  it  that  they  call  for  in  September  and  October  ? — The  principal  part  of 
the  tenants  are  not  able  to  pay  but  once  a year.  They  could  not  get  the  rent  after  taking 
away  their  crops.  Some  of  them  are  able  to  pay  their  half  gale.  If  they  owe  a year’s 
rent,  they  must  pay  a year’s  rent.  I pay  twice  a year.  I got  30.«.  for  my  wheat  last  year, 
and  my  neighbours  were  obliged  to  sell  it  for  £l.  I had  to  thrash  for  half  a year  instead  of 
a year,  and  I have  enough  to  keep  me  up  to  this  time,  while  the  rest  of  the  tenants  have 
not,  and  they  have  to  go  to  the  loan  funds  and  the  usurers,  who  will  ruin  this  country  if  the 
system  is  not  stopped. 

17.  Do  many  of  them  borrow  from  the  loan  funds  ? — I believe  there  is  not  one  in  three 
or  four  that  is  able  to  pay  his  county  tax  without  borrowing. 

18.  Do  you  think  the  loan  fund  system  is  a good  system  to  the  small  farmers ; do  they 
seem  to  prosper  under  it  ? — It  would  he  an  injury  to  stop  it  if  there  was  not  something  in 
its  place  for  capital,  but  still  if  it  is  let  work  it  will  run  away  with  capital. 

19.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  assist  the  tenants  in  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I do 
not  know  of  any  landlords  that  assist  the  tenants  in  tho  improvement  of  their  farms. 

20.  Neither  in  draining  the  farms,  nor  in  building  houses? — No,  not  in  that  district,  I do 
not  know  of  any  system ; I know  that  those  tenants  who  can  afford  it  are  doing  their  best. 

21.  Do  they  improve  their  houses  when  they  have  no  leases? — Not  as  well  as  those  who 
have  leases.  If  there  was  a lease,  and  the  years  had  been  worn  out  of  it,  lie  would  neglect 
the  manuring,  and  do  nothing  to  the  houses,  but  let  them  go  to  the  ground  for  fear  of  being 
put  at  a higher  rent.  Tenants-at-will  very  seldom  build  good  houses. 

22.  Are  the  tenants  anxious  to  get  leases  ? — V cry  anxious ; and  so  anxious,  that  the 
tenants  made  a present  to  their  landlord  for  shaking  the  middleman  off  them — they  sent  him 
a present  of  £47. 

23.  They  did  not  like  the  middleman  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

24.  In  what  manner  was  the  middleman  shaken  off  them  ? — He  was  charging  high  rents 
to  the  tenants,  and  he  was  draining  them  so  that  they  could  not  pay.  They  found  great 
difficulty  and  annoyance  in  getting  him  out.  They  offered  some  settlement  to  the  landlord, 
and  the  landlord  did  not  well  agree  to  it  till  he  saw  me,  and  I begged  of  him  to  settle  it;  and 
as  soon  as  lie  had  settled  it,  and  took  the  land  into  his  own  hands,  they  sent  him  a present 
of  £47,  so  glad  they  were  to  come  back  to  their  old  landlord  again. 

25.  Is  that  the  course  that  all  the  landlords  pursue  ? — No ; this  is  Mr.  Sadler,  who  lives 
in  Tipperary. 

26.  Is  that  the  practice  pursued  by  all  the  landlords? — They  would  wish  there  should 
not  be  anybody  between  them  and  their  tenants. 

27 . When  there  is  a large  number  of  tenants  upon  a townland,  what  do  they  do  when  the 

middleman’s  lease  expires  ? — I never  knew  them  to  do  any  thing  harsh  to  them ; they  let 
them  pull  on  one  with  another,  except  where  some  of  their  lands  are  mixed  with  their  own, 
and  they  get  some  of  the  land  to  themselves.  . 

28.  Do  they  give  the  tenants  any  thing  in  that  case  ? — Yes,  they  forgive  them  what  is 
due ; and  I knew  one  landlord  to  give  a man  £24  for  leaving  four  acres,  and  forgave  him 
what  was  due,  and  he  was  tenant-at-will. 

29.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disturbances  in  this  neighbourhood  ?— There  was 

not  an  outrage  in  all  the  parish.  __ 
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30.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  disturbed  state  of  Lower  Ormond  ?_It.  must  bo 
g-.  creatures  upon  the  world  from  their  places.  urmngout 

Mr.  John  Me'.ghor.  « • Do  ?<■»««“  ‘“rni“S  «>•»  ™‘  wMmut  any  remuneration  ’-Yes,  or  even  sometime- 
with  remuneration— they  would  not  be  pleased  with  any  remuneration  • and  when  tl, 
out,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  come  into  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  boarding  with5  gu 
other.  a each 

32  Do  you  think  that  those  ejectments  were  caused  by  the  people  owing  rent  or  mer.lv 
to  eniarge  the  farms  or  tor  any  other  cause  ?— We  can  hear  numbers  are  turned  °n  5 
. 33;  ?ou  iiear  tfl,at  tuey  m'e  turned  out  for  owing  rent,  or  anv  other  cause9  T Li; 
it  is  for  owing  rent : the  rents  are  very  high.  The  prices  have  go't  low  and  the 
not  considered  by  the  landlords  I know  landlords  that  have  the  land  set  at  a fah-  ilofft 
they  make  more  money  than  when  it  is  set  at  an  extra  rent.  I know  that  in  the  ownC 
®mfertabir  Paymmt3  a™'“Se  118  mucb  f“  the  I***  fi%  years,  and  the  tenants m-e all 

34.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  neighbouring  townlands  are  higher  than  that  ’—There ... 
none  so  low ; the  rent  averages  a guinea,  and  in  the  adjoining  parish  it  is  27s.  SB  ,2 
the  middleman  had  set  it  at  48s.  and  tithes  out  of  that.  It  averages  from  £ to  £-2  7„T 
two  parishes.  ~ “ ±“ 111  “e 

35  What  proportion  does  the  usual  setting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ’—The 
poor  law  valuation  is  one-fourth  lower.  Land  set  at  32s.  was  not  valupd  ,,n^  *{  lae 
!aw  board  at  more  than  25s.  The  laud  I hold  was  valued  the rent  ' P°°r 

3b.  i ou  hold  under  an  old  lease  ? Yes. 

37.  With  respect  to  improvements,  how  do  the  farmers  get  capital  to  do  the  work’ 
They  may  hav  e some  money  after  the  season,  and  they  improve  after  that.  If  we  had  more 
money  we  should  improve  better,  but  those  who  have  to  borrow  will  neglect  the  imnrove 
moots;  they  will  not  be  paid  tor  the  improvements;  but  the  manuring  the  land  and  m on' 

toprovemrate^^  W°rkS’  borl'OW  &r  that-  but  ^ bar%  borrow  for 

38.  Have  you  any  thing  to  suggest  in  reference  to  that  ’—If  there  was  a government 
fund,  or  some  grant  from  the  Bail  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  useful;  and  if  the  foveramen 
was  so  good  as  to  ake  the  landlords  and  give  them  a loan  of  money,  they  miwhfSbnte 
it  to  such  of  their  tenants  as  they  saw  were  in  want  of  it,  and  there  would  be  a greaX  rf 
improvement  on  that  land,  for  the  landlords  and  tenants  stand  on  the  best  of  terns  there 

39  \V  hat  suggestion  have  you  to  make  as  to  the  county  cess  ?-I  condd^  it  iTviv 
unfairly  app.otted.  I know  lands  where  there  is  no  county  cess  applotted,  and  others  are 
paying  for  every  acre  they  have ; and  it  would  be  a fair  thing  for  the  county  ce*s  to  be  levied 
TCF  wo  t 'm,.ei“POn  *hC  Tak,°  ? th°  property-  When  it  is  loft  to  appbtSrTit  waL  found 
fr  J Ot^ll  t!  f afes’  'vore  ttr°"n  into  parcels,  and  some  places  have  no  acres 

o^htthoT£v^  ThePe„nntycinc°„^ 

tto#thntw0fd  ^ bettM  It0  \aT?  i4  as  “ I>»™<fi>ge  rate°ou  the^ndue^of3  tf e° propertv^  “ 
think  that  long  eases  would  he  the  best  mode  to  stop  outrages  1 P J 

the  people  are  no^btlo  "TtlT  pec,pleT’r0“ld  W them  better  ?-I  am  sure 

•s  •&££ 

his  labom-  also.  P 7 Up0n  tW°  aCl'°S  of  Sround=  and  support  his  family  ?_He  has 

IntuVnSshV?L^fv^f„ab0M  ‘°  mppot‘ h“self  I*  My,  with  two  acres 
we  have  to  get  labourers  eLwta?°m’erS'  " “ baV°  n0t  labourei's  en°“Sh  •“  tie  harTes‘. 

there  ba  1 .ST?^  employment  enough  in  the  county  ’-No ; 

much  want  them  W.™  * 1 be  bll’ed’  kut  we  Uo  not  come  in  for  them  unless  we  verv 

w S'tliS,  f Ze  1°°  a V they  wk  tm  8d ' * *>y  without  a bit  or  sup ; they 
Si  were  — iaTr’  aud  **  “PP«.  » «-X  *V  for  it.  & pool 

children  erow/nn  in,a  1.10use  'Wltl1  some  land;  now  the  farmers  have  their 

havean  acreof  ground  ^ thc  kn d with  ***•  The  labourers  used  formerly  to 

house  and  garden.  ^rRSS  *or  a cow  lrom  farmers ; now  they  have  nothing  but  a 

man  and  give^to  are  smad>  a11^  they  take  it  from  the  poor 

diet.  They  generallv  hirp  +1°  •lkren'  The  labourers  are  working  for  dr/,  a day  and  their 
they  have  confidence  in  them.  at  8^*  a da7,  311(1  do  not  Sive  them  an7  Jand  unless 

country^w^Q^et^tl^rp^^f*^611  & ?fn  hadanacre  ?f  ^°d  and  grass  for  a cow?-The 
4G.  *What  do  the  rntfe1^^  a robbery,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but  no  outrages. 

£l  • an(j  vjso  xi  1 rs  8enerally  pay  tor  their  houses  ? — Sometimes  they  are  charged 
frornd  on  ns  much  L “r°  0t  «r°UIld  they  either  ^gn  them  £6  ibr  the  acr/of 
Sni  work  witli^tho  ? g“aeaS’  ald  they  Til1  rcar  Pg^  Tho«  who  get 

IOf?  wT rt t0  lr0rk  wi*  tSe  mTtoU  “.co“fortable  tb“  tb»56  set  Sd.  or 

have'it  next  y^topS  his“  Cfo6"’  ” “ ’lbat  °‘ber  Cr°P  ?-Potatoes-  Tbe  farmer  wiIi 

'the  year  liiforch^Vc  ^'111^ ^’y  generally  give  them  what  was  best  manured 
49  Cnn  most  of  Z ? £ ““  Be‘  rt  at  £8  or  e«bt  manured  ground. 

Lanmost  of  the  labourers  get  ground  ? — No.  ASfamier  who  has  a labourer  throughout 
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the  rear  will  give  him  ground  ; but  where  a farmer  employs  a man  for  three  weeks  or  a August,  1844. 

month  he  is  not  bound,  he  considers,  to  give  him  land.  Servant  boys  will  get  a quarter  or  — - 

half  an  acre  of  ground  from  then-  masters.  And  in  some  instances  those  people  that  have  Mr  j®  ® jJ*a  her 
money  take  from  the  poor  man  the  quarter  of  ground,  and  will  sell  him  potatoes,  and  there  ‘ ‘ 0 n • eag  er* 
is  more  usury  at  that  time  than  at  any  other. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Arthur  French,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Carney  Castle,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  in  this 


565. 

Arthur  French,  e»q. 


county. 

2.  Do  you  hold  any  land  in  the  county  ? — I am  a proprietor  in  fee.  I have  an  estate 
there  of  about  900  acres.  I hold  about  100  acres  in  my  own  hands,  besides  a large  tract 
of  bog. 

3.  What  part  of  the  country  are  you  most  acquainted  with '? — My  property  is  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  near  the  town  of  Borrisokane. 

4.  Is  that  district  principally  pasture  or  tillage  ? — It  is  principally  tillage  land. 

5.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  there  ? — They  average  from  ten  acres  up  to 
twenty,  from  that  to  one  acre ; some  hold  large  tracts,  but  the  average,  of  what  is  called 
farms,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres.  The  course  of  agriculture  there  is  potatoes  and  wheat, 
and  afterwards  oats. 

6.  What  follows  the  oats  ? — The  system  of  agriculture  for  a number  of  years  has  been, 
in  my  mind,  exceedingly  bad ; the  habit  of  the  people  is  to  leave  the  land,  after  they  take 
the  crop  of  oats  off  it,  to  be  waste — what  they  call  resting  the  land. 

7.  Has  that  system  been  improved  at  all "? — Y es,  in  some  degree ; they  are  beginning  to 
see  the  necessity  of  a change,  and  are  beginning  to  sow  turnips,  and  they  are  getting  a little 
into  the  vetch  system. 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — There  is  an 
agricultural  school  in  Nenagh,  and  another  near  Borrisokane,  but  I do  not  see  that  they  are 
doing  what  in  my  estimation  this  portion  of  the  country  requires.  The  principal  mode  of 
paying  the  rent  is  by  the  wheat,  and  the  farmers  sustain  great  loss  by  hot  having  good  and 
proper  seed  wheat.  The  change  of  seed,  wheat  and  oats,  and  almost  every  kind  of  crop, 
requires  to  be  constant,  and  they  are  not  able  to  do  it ; generally,  they  sow  the  very 
worst  description  of  wheat  for  seed  selling,  the  best  for  his  rent,  and  hence  his  crop 
degenerates. 

9.  Does  the  Irish  Agricultural  Society  give  out  seed  wheat  ? — No,  they  have  never  sent 
seed  wheat  to  this  country.  I differed  with  them  upon  that  subject.  I suggested  that  they 
should  purchase  wheat  and  send  it  to  the  agricultural  districts,  and  give  it  out  to  be  paid  for 
after  the  harvest. 


10.  That  has  not  been  done  ? — No. 

11.  Do  any  of  the  landed  proprietors  adopt  any  plan  or  system  of  giving  out  seed  ? — No, 
not  that  I know  of.  I have  done  it' myself,  and  they  have  felt  the  benefit  of  it. 

12.  When  you  have  stipulated  for  payment,  have  you  been  punctually  paid? — Yes,  very 
punctually.  I have  never  had  the  least  difficulty  about  it. 

13.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  giving  out  seed  in  that  way  is  the  business  of  an  agricultural 
society,  or  that  it  is  more  the  duty  of  a landlord  ? — I would  suggest  that  it  should  be  part 
of  the  business  of  the  agricultural  society  ; and  I believe  if  they  aid  it,  they  would  sustain 
no  loss : they  would  take  very  good  care  to  get  security  from  the  people ; they  would  sell  it 
at  the  first  cost,  and  they  would  meet  with  very  little  defalcation. 

14.  From  whence  are  they  to  get  the  funds  to  purchase  the  seed? — They  are  in  posses- 
sion of  a large  fund,  raised  by  subscription.  The  Irish  Agricultural  Society  has  a sum  of 
£7,000  or  £S,000,  besides  a number  of  subscribers  who  pay  annual  subscriptions.  Their 
funds  are,  I believe,  applied  in  giving  prizes  to  farmers  who  are  able  to  feed  fat  cattle,  and 
for  bulls,  boars,  stallions,  &c.,  but  no  provision  is  made  to  give  them  to  the  peasantry  at  a 
price  they  could  pay;  and  I am  told  that  in  their  last  distribution  of  prizes,  but  £15  was 
allocated  for  the  improvement  of  pigs,  although  they  are  the  principal  dependence  of  the 
Irish  peasantry.  The  only  produce  they  have  to  pay  the  rent  is  the  wheat. 

15.  Are  there  many  resident  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood? — The  locality  of  Borriso- 
kane is  a locality  where  the  estates  are  small — from  600  to  700  acres  ; they  are  the  estates 
possessed  by  the  descendants  of  the  Cromwellian  settlers,  who  came  and  settled  there,  and 
got  those  estates.  They  have  resided  upon  them  since  their  families  have  increased,  and 
their  difficulties  have  increased. 

16.  Have  there  been  in  that  neighbourhood  any  agrarian  outrages  recently  ? — Yes,  the 
most  frightful  outrages  in  that  very  district.  There  was  the  murder  of  Mr.  Waller,  and  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Hall ; both  those  took  place  upon  property  adjoining  mine. 

17.  Under  what  circumstances  did  those  murders  take  place? — I am  not  intimately  See  Mr.  SheiTt 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Mr.  Hall ; he  was,  I believe,  a Statement, 
merchant  in  Dublin,  and  purchased  his  estate  of  Lord  Clonbrock,  and,  I must  say,  in  my  Appendix  B,No.l33. 
opinion,  that  I never  knew  a merchant  a good  landlord,  or  a man  who  late  in  life  began  to 

manage  land.  He  had  very  peculiar  ways  with  him— he  expected  his  rent  at  a given  day  ; 
he  was  otherwise  a good  kind  of  man,  but  he  had  habits  to  which  the  people  were  not  accus- 
tomed, and  he  brought  his  customs  upon  them  rather  too  suddenly.  His  murder  did  not 
originate  with  the  peasantry.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  was  instigated  by  a man  in  rather  a 
better  situation  of  life,  who  was  about  to  burn  a large  quantity  of  land,  for  which  hejvas 
Part  II.  4 K 2 
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threatened  to  be  lined  ; and  it  was  upon  the  very  ground  going  to  he  burnt  that  the  murder 
took  place. 

18.  By  what  class  of  persons  was  the  murder  actually  committed? — I believe  by  hired 
assassins.  I believe  common  persons. 

19.  Were  they  neighbours  or  strangers? — I believe  they  were  neighbours, the  people 

about  the  district ; but  1 believe  Mr.  Hall  gave  great  offence  in  one  respect,  in  that  district 
After  the  pledge  was  administered  here  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew,  he  had  some  turf  or  bo* 
that  the  tenants  were  about  selling,  and  he  made  them  give  a pledge,  which  he  said  was  as 
binding  as  Father  Mathew’s  : they  told  me  he  put  them  into  a room,  and  made  them  give  a 

pledge  in  the  same  form  which  Father  Mathew  gave,  not  to  sell  this  turf, and  that  crave 

gi'eat  offence. 

20.  From  your  statement  it  appears  that  your  impression  is,  that  some  injudicious  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  this  individual  led  to  this  catastrophe  ; is  there  any  suggestion  you  have 

to  make  as  to  any  system  pursued  which  you  think  is  connected  with  these  outrages? It  is 

not  possible  to  suggest  any  system.  If  you  tind  a man  mismanaging  his  property,  I do  not 
know  how  any  law  can  control  it.  I am  merely  accounting  for  the  transactions  which 
have  occurred. 

21.  Do  you  wish  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  those  outrages  have  originated  from  the  mis- 
management of  property? — Yes,  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,  that  they  have  every 
one  originated  in  the  mismanagement  of  landlords.  An  estate  is  in  the  hands  of  a family  for 
a number  of  years — it  is  managed  in  a particular  way ; suddenly  another  gentleman  comes  in 
and  he  says,  this  estate  must  be  managed  according  to  my  view,  though  for  100  years  before 
it  has  been  managed  in  a different  way.  You  cannot  get  mankind  to  change  suddenly  with 
the  whim  of  everybody  ; and  I do  not  think  it  fair  to  ask  them  suddenly  to  change  in  that 
way. 

22.  To  what  difference  in  the  mode  of  management  do  you  allude  ? — I am  now  coming  to 
Mr.  Waller’s  murder.  He  was  a man  in  business  in  Limerick,  and  had  made  a good  deal  of 
money  there;  he  purchased  this  estate  just  adjoining  mine.  When  he  purchased  that  estate, 
I believe  it  was  thoroughly  populated  by  the  families  who  had  possessed  it  before : it  was  fullv 
tenanted,  and  consisted  of  about  700  or  800  acres.  From  the  time  that  he  purchased  that 
estate,  up  to  the  time  of  the  melancholy  occurrence  which  took  place,  his  sole  object  was  to 
get  possession  of  the  entire  land  into  his  own  hands ; the  consequence  was  that  very  great 
disputes  arose  between  him  and  the  peasantry,  and  he  turned  the  entire  of  that  property  he 
so  purchased,  and  which  he  got  from  the  tenants,  into  a very  extensive  sheep  walk, — he  suc- 
ceeded in  displacing  them. 

23.  Did  he  do  it  by  ejectment  ? — I believe  he  did  it  in  every  way  he  could.  I have  got 
a return  from  one  of  the  people  who  was  a tenant  upon  the  land : he  has  returned  to  me  that 
there  were  thirty-one  families,  amounting  to  190  people.  This  I do  not  give  from  my  own 
knowledge,  but  I have  it  from  the  statement  of  a man  upon  whose  information  I think  I can 
rely  ; he  is  a respectable  man  of  his  class. 

24.  In  what  length  of  time  were  they  ejected? — I cannot  say  when  he  purchased,  but  it 
was  within  twenty  years.  The  consequence  was  that  these  people  were  all  about  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  every  hand  in  the  district  was  raised  against  him,  in  my  opinion. 

25.  Did  he  give  them  any  compensation  upon  removing  them  ? — I do  not  know  that. 
There  was  another  system  he  pursued,  as  I understand.  These  are  things  I cannot  swear  to: 
I am  speaking  from  the  general  knowledge  I have  of  the  country.  He  gave  no  land  to  his 
workmen. 

26.  Did  he  employ  many  workmen  ? — Yes,  a great  many.  He  improved  the  face  of  the 
country  very  much,  but  gave  them,  I believe,  no  land,  and  worked  them  for  6d.  a day  the 
men,  and  5 d.  the  women. 

27.  Did  he  pay  them  in  money  ? — I am  told  not  all : he  sold  them  potatoes  all  the  year 
round  at  6s.  the  barrel  of  twenty-four  stones. 

28.  What  might  the  average  price  in  the  market  be? — Generally  from  4s.  to  os.  the  bar- 
rel : at  this  very  remote  season  of  the  year  they  are  6s.  or  7s.,  but  the  average  is  4s.  6d. 

29.  Was  6s.  a barrel,  in  your  estimation,  a high  price  ? — Yes,  for  the  average ; it  was  a 
very  high  average.  I think  it  is  a bad  way  to  pay  men  with  3s.  a week  for  a man  to  sup- 
port himself  and  clothe  his  family — it  is  impossible  he  can  do  it ; and  this  is  greatly  reduced 
by  the  high  price  charged  for  potatoes. 

30.  You  have  said  that  these  men  who  were  so  paid  had  no  land  ? — I am  told  not ; they 
had  nothing  but  the  house. 

31.  What  was  the  rate  of  wagos  in  the  district? — Generally  in  the  summer  time  it  is 
8d.  a day,  and  in  winter  time  the  cottier  tenant,  that  is,  the  man  who  has  an  acre  of  ground 
to  his  house  and  the  grass  of  a cow  for  30s.  a year,  has  generally  6d.  a day, — that  man  is 
very  comfortable  in  comparison  with  others.  There  was  another  great  cause,  in  my  opinion, 
for  the  disturbances  in  the  district  of  Borrisokane.  The  magistrates  there  who  attend  the 
petty  sessions  are  numerous  ; some  of  them  rather  embarrassed,  and  others  of  small  fortunes. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  I am  told  is  so  embarrassed,  though  a magistrate,  that  both  his  sons 
entered  the  police  as  common  constables.  It  is  unpleasant  to  me  to  be  giving  this  informa- 
tion ; but  I think  it  is  necessary  for  the  commissioners  to  understand  the  state  of  the 
country..  They  are  all  political  men,  and  of  very  high  party  politics  ; tliei’e  is  not  one  in 
the  district  free  from  it,  and  the  people,  I would  sav,  have  no  confidence  in  them  ; the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  very  often.  The  district  was  also 
very  badly  off  for  education.  In  the  parish  in  which  I reside,  called  Cloughprior,  in  1841, 
I commenced  the  building  of  a national  school  under  the  Board.  I applied  to  the  rector,  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Gould,  to  irhom  I paid  myself  nearly  £26  or  £27  a year  tithe,  for  a contribution 
and  he  refused  to  contribute  one  tar thing— his  answer  was,  rather,  that  he  did  not  approve 
of  the  system ; and  I had  to  build  the  school  out  of  ray  own  funds,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Board,  and  there  are  now  nearly  200  children  educated  in  it,  male  and  female.  The  dis- 
trict is  also  very  badly  off  for  a Catholic  house  of  worship,  and  in  my  estimation,  the  parish 
is  too  large  to  be  attended  to  by  a Roman  Catholic  pastor  and  one  curate ; it  is  nearly  four- 
teen miles  from  one  end  of  the  parish  to  the  other : there  are  two  chapels  in  the  district 
within  that  distance,  and  I believe  there  is  only  service  twice  on  the  Suudav  in  the  district  • 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  places  are  too  remote.  “ 5 

32.  Has  not  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  a coadjutor  ?— Yes,  he  has  only  one ; and  it  would 

in  my  opinion,  take  two  coadjutors  to  do  the  duty  properly,  and  I have  written  upon  the 
subject  to  the  bishop.  1 

33.  Is  the  large  proportion  of  the  population  Catholic  ?_It  is,  I think,  in  the  proportion 

of  six  to  one.  1 1 

34.  Are  there  any  other  schools  in  the  district  not  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board  ?— I believe  there  are.  Mr.  Gould  has  one  of  Ills  own,  I think  ; hut  they  are  schools 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  will  not  go  to.  Upon  these  subjects  both  sides  are  very  tenacious 
and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  one  or  the  other  to  give  wav ; but  the  national 
system  seems  to  me  to  meet  all  the  difficulties. 

' 35.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  for  his  rent  ? — I do  not  know  how 
that  is,  but  the  loan  funds,  as  at  present  managed,  have  been  a great  injury  to  the  country  in 
mv  opinion ; the  poor  are  very  ready,  from  necessity,  to  run  to  lonn  funds,  and  they  are 
frequently  not  able  to  meet  the  payments,  and  then  the  fines  become  so  very  heavy  "upon 
them  they  are  greatly  injured  by  it.  The  usurers  in  the  country,  too  are  doinw  great 
damage,  and  creating  great  distress.  The  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  has  been  a great  injury 
to  this  country.  The  constant  practice  of  the  usurer  is  for  the  loan  of  a pound  for  a month 
to  charge  Is. : that  is  considered  to  be  moderate  for  a private  usurer,  which  would  be  mating 
a deduction  of  12s.  out  of  the  pound  in  a year.  B 

36.  Is  there  much  of  a habit  among  the  tenants  of  getting  money  from  the  loan  funds 
to  make  good  their  rents  ?— No,  I do  not  think  there  is ; the  bank  sometimes  discount  their 
bi  s if  they  happen  to  be  pressed  before  the  crop  comes  in,  and  for  which,  for  a three  months’ 
bill,  they  charge  the  enormous  interest  of  6rf.  in  the  pound  ; but  I have  not  reason  to  think 
uij  ma"e  a liablt  °f  SoinS t0  the  loan  fund  for  the  rent.  The  loan  fund,  in  my  opinion 
should  be  managed  not  by  a committee  of  local  gentlemen  at  all  in  Ireland,  if  they  are  to 
continue,  there  are  so  much  political  and  religious  prejudices  existing  at  present  in  Ireland. 

, 3 ‘‘  whom  touM  you  propose  that  they  should  be  managed  ?—  Bv  an  officer  to  be  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  government.  I have  seen  so  much  of  jobbing  in  this  country  that 
1 would  much  rather  it  was  managed  by  a responsible  officer,  liable  to  dismissal,  than  by  anv 
persons  resident  in  the  district ; because  a system  of  favouritism  has,  I believe,  arisen  in  the 
management  of  these  funds.  I saw  a number  of  cars  the  other  day  drawing  home  turf  to 
the  house  of  a gentleman  who  is  the  manager  of  a loan  fund.  I knew  the  people  were  not 
doing  it  for  love,  and  I stopped  one  of  the  cars  and  asked.  Whose  turf  is  it  ? ” « Such  a 
persons.”  “ How  much  do  you  get  a day  for  drawing  it  ? ” “ Troth,  sir,  we  are  drawing 
it  because  lie  is  manager  of  the  loan  fund.”  So  that  they  are  not  only  getting  the  interest 
+ f r?0nf7’  , tliey  are  getting  the  people’s  labour,  which  is  an  injury  to  the  tenant  and 
to  the  landlord ; and  you  will  find,  upon  inquiry,  that  that  has  been  done  in  many,  many 
instances.  I also  look  upon  the  great  distress  of  the  landlords  to  be  one  great  cause  of  the 
distress  of  the  country,  the  difficulties  they  are  in  obliging  them  to  press  upon  the  tenantry. 

1 he  mortgagees  and  those  who  have  judgments  upon  the  estate  must  get  their  six  per  cent, 
whether  the  market  rises  or  falls  ; but  the  landlord  must  fall  with  the  market  and  the  times. 
He  is  consequently  left  a pauper,  actually  in  his  own  house,  while  liis  creditor  is  get-tin  «■  the 
uu  amount  ot  his  interest,  if  it  is  to  be  had  at  all.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  that  state  of 
mgs  he  is  obliged  to  find  the  interest  and  grind  the  tenant  to  the  last  farthing,  in  order  to 
get  enough  to  support  himself  after  paying  the  interest.  The  whole  of  the  district  around 
ornsokaue  is  in  that  situation,  as  far  as  I know  it : and  I say  that  people  in  that  situation 
o ite  are  not  in  a condition  to  hold  the  commission  of  the  peace.  They  cannot  do  justice 
between  man  and  man.  without  reward  to  rnnsermeneps. 


i , ' Have  you  had  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  has 
a much  effect  upon  the  amount  of  the  burdens  upon  estates? — Yes;  I am  a professional 
tiinVjf  , a,!d  * ^nou'  that  estates  have  been  greatly  relieved  bv  English  loans,  and  so  has 
tlie  lanffiord  where  }ie  ^ a provident  man. 

40  tj6  there  been  many  sales  of  property  of  late  years  in  your  district? — No. 

'.  the  facility  for  obtaining  money  at  a reduced  rate  of  interest  relieved  the  small 
p oprietor  as  much  as  it  has  the  large  proprietor  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  has,  for  small 
ns  are  not  so  easily  obtained  at  a low  rate  of  interest ; and  there  is  another  difficulty — the. 
famT  ProPrie*'°^s  are  surrounded  with  a parcel  of  children : their  descendants  and  their  very 
l?s  pauperise  them.  The  number  of  people  they  have  living  about  them  has  placed 
inffi  m a?ltuadon  great  distress.  The  only  property  which  I know  that  has  been  sold 
6 is  Mr.  Woodward’s.  That  is  in  the  market,  and  was  set  up  in  Master  Litton's 

°tnce,  but  not  sold. 

m ' J^re  the  properties  of  that  nature,  that  if  funds  were  forthcoming  for  improving  them, 
own  out  to  advantage  in  increasing  the  produce  ? — I can  illustrate  that  in  my 

mana(y  j I way.  I am  the  proprietor  of  about  900  statute  acres,  and  I do  believe  if  1 had 
o it  as  an  absentee,  I should  get  very  little  out  of  it ;.  but  by  keeping  a portion  of  it 
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(about  100  acres  of  arable  and  a large  tract  of  bog)  in  my  own  hand,  I can  give  a certain 
portion  of  employment  to  the  people,  which  relieves  them  of  the  rent.  I am  improving  a 
portion  of  the  property,  and  giving  them  an  example  to  do  the  same ; and  by  coming  in  con 
tact  with  them.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  creditors  who  have  charges  upon  the  land  should 
also  bear  the  proportion  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  produce  as  well  as  the  landlord.  But 
this  is  answered  by  stating  tint  the  mortgagees  would  call  in  their  money.  Their  doing  so 
would,  iu  my  mind,  be  a great  boon  to  Ireland,  as  the  estate  should  be  sold  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  property,  who  could  afford  to  treat  the  tenantry  with  moderation  and  kind- 
ness, and  expend  money  in  improvements.  In  my  mind,  the  interest  of  the  people  is  sacrificed, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  property  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  long  since  spent  the  value 
of  them.  I think  I can  improve  their  condition. 

42.  Are  they  by  degrees  following  your  example  and  improving  their  condition  ?— Yes ; 
since  I commenced  giving  them  seeds  and  employing  them,  they  are  wonderfully  improved' 
and  I believe  the  district  would  improve  but  for  the  want  of  means  and  personal  superintend- 
ence. There  is  not  constant  employment  in  the  district  for  one  man  out  of  five.  The 
system  of  selling  every  thing  upon  time  at  a very  high  rate  is  productive  of  great  injurv— . 
I mean  selling  butter  and  milk  upon  credit  for  time,  but  charging  a high  price. 

43.  If  the  people  were  prepared  with  money,  would  they  prefer  selling  upon  time  for  the 
sake  of  the  high  price  ? — If  a man  sells  for  money,  he  cannot  charge  above  the  market 
price  ; but  the  usual  practice  is  to  get  the  notes  of  those  people,,  with  somebody  joining  as  a 
security,  and  the  consequence  is  that  one  or  two  persons  are  sacrificed  in  the  transaction,  and 
very  often  the  head  debtor  escapes,  and  the  innocent  man  is  made  to  pay  for  it.  They  sell 
oatmeal  and  potatoes,  which  is  the  food  of  the  peasantry  between  the  month  of  May  and  the 
first  of  September  ; and  these  usurers  purchase  potatoes  and  oatmeal,  and  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  the  food  of  the  people,  and  forestal  it,  and  sell  it  out  at  an  enormous  rate. 

44.  Are  there  any  properties  in  the  neighbourhood  where  there  is  an  absence  of  agrarian 
outrage  ? — My  own  property  is  completely  free  from  it. 

45.  Is  yours  a solitary  instance  ? — I should  think  it  is  not.  With  respect  to  the  property 
which  is  to  be  sold  of  Mr.  Woodward’s,  I know  of  no  outrage  committed  there.  The  one 
next  mine  is  managed  by  the  receiver  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  he  just  takes  what  he 
gets ; there  is  no  feeling  there. 

46.  Are  they  allowed  to  run  into  arrear  ? — Yes,  they  are.  There  is  another  great  cause 
of  distress,  and  that  is,  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop.  Previous  to  1843,  there  was  a total 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop,  which  plunged  the  people  into  great  distress. 

47.  Are  the  estates,  in  the  district  of  whicli  you  have  been  speaking,  held  by  middlemen?— 
Oh,  no ; some  of  them  are,  and  some  not. 

48.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  people  on  those  estates 
held  by  middlemen,  and  those  holding  directly  under  the  proprietor  ? — There  are  very  few 
middlemen  there  that  I could  name,  but  the  landlords  in  the  district  are,  in  my  judgment, 
just  as  bad  as  any  middlemen. 

49.  Do  you  find  that  the  rents  paid  to  the  small  proprietors,  where  there  are  no  middle- 
men, are  greater  than  the  rents  paid  to  the  large  proprietors  in  the  county  ? — I have  no 
personal  knowledge  in  the  district,  but  I should  say  they  arc. 

50.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — 
The  only  thing  I would  suggest  is,  the  giving  of  leases.  I think  there  is  a natural  distrust 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  arising  first,  from  the  difference  of  religion,  next,  from  the 
difference  of  political  feeling ; and  as  long  as  that  distrust  exists  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
the  tenant  will  never,  if  he  has  capital,  lay  it  out,  unless  he  has  a bond  fide  lease  by  which 
he  will  be  secured. 

51.  Supposing  the  tenant  to  be  secured  in  his  tenure,  is  there  a disposition  to  lay  out  money 
upon  land,  and  increase  its  produce,  or  are  there  not  a great  many  tenants  content  in  culti- 
vating the  land  just  to  that  point  which  will  give  them  subsistence  ? — They  are  like  every 
other  class  of  men  : some  of  them  are  provident,  and  some  improvident ; but  if  the  landlord  is 
a proper  man,  he  will  take  care  to  give  a lease  to  a man  who  will  make  a good  use  of  it,  and 
he  must  look  after  him.  I would  also  observe  that,  unless  the  mortgagees  are  obliged  to 
reduce  their  interest,  I do  not  see  how  you  can  reach  the  landlord.  Suppose  a man  lends 
£6,000  upon  an  estate  of  £600  a year,  and  becomes  the  mortgagee  in  possession,  you  cannot 
bring  an  ejectment  but  in  his  name ; if  he  lends  you  money  upon  the  rental  at  the  time,  he 
takes  the  rental  as  it  is  in  the  market,  and  if  the  rental  falls,  I do  not  see  why  the  fall 
should  be  alone  upon  the  landlord,  and  no  portion  upon  the  mortgagee,  for  the  reasons 
already  stated. 

[ The  witness  withdreio.'] 


566. 

Mr.  Denis  Kennedy. 


Mr.  Denis  Kennedy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  parish  of  Youghal,  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  in  the 
barony  of  Owney  and  Arra,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes ; I hold  a good  portion  of  land,  and  I receive  rent  tor  two 
or  three  different  gentlemen. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — I am  acquainted  with  a large 
district;  I have  an  opportunity  of  going  through  different  parts  of  the  country  where  1 aT® 
rent  to  receive,  and  am  well  acquainted  with  the  parish  of  Youghal,  and  the  parisn  o 
Castletown. 

4.  What  other  parishes  ? — The  parish  of  Burgesbeg,  and  the  parish  of  Monsea, 
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S.  Wliat  is  the  general  description  of  those  parishes ’-There  is  Youghal,  Castletown,  and  1661  A.,m,  i8H 

Burgesbeg — a very  mountamous  part  or  tlie  country.  

(j.  In  your  opinion,  does  it  afford  opportunities  fir  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
meats? Yes,  those  three  parishes  do.  1 

7.  Is  the  agriculture  in  them  improving,  or  otherwise  ?— Yes,  it  is  in  some  degree  improv- 
ins,  bat  not  to  the  extent  that  -would  be  necessary ; they  have  not  the  capital  to°do  it 

8.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  ? — I should  say  about  thirty  acres  is  the  most 
usual  size. 

9.  How  much  of  that  would  be  in  tillage  ? — About  one-third  of  it. 

10.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  that  they  grow  ?—  In  my  district  the  general 
erops  are  potatoes  and  oats.  As  for  green  crops,  they  have  not  any  in  that  direction 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  m common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— Yes,  there  are  but  not 

indeed  a great  many.  5 

1 2.  Is  that  a good  way  of  holding,  in  your  opinion  ?— No,  it  is  not ; in  my  opinion  it  is 

yer y unsatisfactory.  J r 

13.  Over  the  country  in  general,  how  is  the  rent  fixed;  by  proposal,  or  valuation ?— 

Very  seldom  by  valuation;  in  some  cases  by  proposal,  and  in  other  cases  by  contract  held 
under  lease.  5 

14.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ?— There  are  many  des- 

criptions of  land  in  the  district  I have  an  opportunity  of  going  through.  The  average  rent 
would  be  between  30s.  and  35s.  for  good  laud,  but  there  are  some  lauds  let  in  mv  district  at 
£3  au  acre  ; some  50s.  J 

15.  What  description  of  land  is  that  let  at  £3  ?— It  is  generally  dairy  land,  very  good 

land  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Nenagb.  J ° 

16.  Do  you  know  of  any  land  let  for  £3  beyond  two  miles  from  the  town? No  I 

do  not.  ’ 

17.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value,  in  the  district  you  are  acquainted  with, 

bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— In  some  cases  the  rent  is  one-third  higher  than  the  noor 
law  valuation.  ° 1 

18.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  generally  given  satisfaction  ?— Indeed  it  has. 

19.  Is  it  considered  equally  low  upon  all  descriptions  of  ground  ?— Yes,  except  some  lands 
convenient  to  towns,  and  those  are  valued  pretty  high;  in  the  country  it  is  a fair  valuation. 

-U.  Are  they  going  to  have  a new  valuation  here  ? — Yes. 

2L  Why  are  they  going  to  have  a new  valuation,  if  it  is  fair  ?_Comparcd  to  the  time  the 
other  valuation  was  gone  through,  the  property,  in  a great  measure,  is  not  so  much  in  value 
now  as  it  was  then,  and  in  consequence  a new  valuation  is  going  to  take  place  ; and  there 
were  some  mistakes  and  other  grievances  they  have  reason  to  complain  of. 

1 "i-1  u°‘W  S\°°n  a?ter  beco.me3  due  *s  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — In  my  district  and 
Otqo  *T,  +1  about  Slx  mout^3  > \n  s°me  casesit  may  be  demanded  sooner,  and  in  some  cases  later, 
there  i'  ™ere  an^  s^stem  ot'  calling  upon  the  smaller  tenantry  to  join  in  a bill? — Yes, 

J^bat  is  that  system  ? — I have  known  in  many  instances  the  rent  to  be  paid  by  bill ; 

9-  w i?  °ftea  even  taken  b!1Is  myself  for  the  rent. 

at  ^asi tbe  ra,te  °f  discount  charged? — Sixpence  in  the  pound  for  three  months, 
and  the  cost  ot  the  stamp. 

27  tfl  ^°j  sen<^  those  to  the  hank  ? — Yes  ; and  get  cash  for  them, 
the  bill  ^ d°  ^°U  tbere  * — Sixpence  in  the  pound  is  deducted  out  of  the  amount  of 

TW 'J^aVu  ^S.u  bear<^  ^ being  the  custom  of  any  agents  to  hold  the  bills  themselves  ? — 

2Q  tY^  *i.  6 ca?e  ^or  ^imt  I know.  I never  held  any  of  them  myself,  at  all  events. 
od'  \ylS. smab  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  ? — Yes,  in  a great  measure  he  does, 
or  two  at  i ^°U  thiftk  of  that  system  ? — It  is  a very  bad  system.  If  you  want  a pound 
week  ,Poua5|5  to-morrow,  you  will  be  charged  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
uortinn  ^ ^0U  bave  to  pay  in  one-twentieth  part  of  it,  so  that  you  have  only  a 

lent  tbp  5r°ur  Possession,  and  you  are  obliged  to  return  a portion  of  it  to  the  man  that 
funds  m°ney  ’ that  is  a great  means  of  raising  the  interest  considerably  in  the  loan 


32  m ..'“v  usurers  in  tne  district  r — x es,  tnere  are  some, 
cases' 9c  «a;  t they  charge  ? — Two  shillings  in  the  pound  for  three  months,  and  in  some 
33.  m t In  thm  t0Wn  here’  1 heaV  they  charge  3s. 

ants  ? Th  m°^e.  *s.  dually  adopted  in  the  couutry  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  ten- 

- . e m?de  is  in  some  cases,  that  they  are  ejected  or  evicted ; in  other  cases,  a man  will 


reenvov  ouiuc  uslsbs,  uuat  tneyar ■ 

34.  I-  thClVd  0r.<^str6ss,  if  he  possibly  can. 

Payment  of  ^re,  any  ^^®cu^ty  in  selling  a distress  after  distraining  a tenant  for  the  non- 
the  distress  ^ * es>  there  is  a difficulty  in  finding  purchasers,  in  case  you  meau  to  sell 

take” thenbol?rCaS  o a tenant,  is  there  much  difficulty  in  finding  another  person  to 

35  jj  - — -Yes,  indeed  there  is. 

Stances  o/it^°U  -i  T°iWn  D?ai}y  instances  of  that  yourself? — Yes,  I have  known  some 
from.  pper  ’.  aQn  I know  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a tenant  for  land  that  a man  is  evicted 
take  it  wW  6 K SUcb  a system  going  through  the  country  now,  that  a man  would  not  like  to 
37  g™  a man  was  ejected. 

I am,  but  not  very^^f  ^ .ou*raSes  against  people  taking  land  ? — Not  immediately  where 
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38.  Can  yon  state  any  of  those  cases  ? — There  have  been  people  even  murdered,  and  very 
badly  beaten,  through  the  means  of  such  takings. 

39.  Lately,  near  you? — Not  immediately  near  me;  about  three  miles  distant. 

40.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  ? — In  the  parish  of  Kilmore ; that  is  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Finnoe,  where  Mr.  Waller  was  murdered. 

41.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  that  murder? — He  had  a great  number  of 
people  ejected,  and  took  possession  of  their  land ; still  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  turn 
them  out.  He  did  take  possession  and  turn  them  out,  but  they  did  not  know  whether 
thoy  were  to  have  it  again.  He  brought  the  sheriff  and  took  possession,  and  took  the 
management  of  the  whole  thing  to  himself.  I do  not  know  what  was  the  occasion,  unless  it 
was  that. 

42.  Was  it  because  they  owed  rent  lie  ejected  them? — Yes ; for  non-payment  of  rent. 

43.  Were  there  any  other  agrarian  outrages  near  you? — No,  not  many. 

44.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — In  some  cases 
on  account,  and  in  others  for  the  particular  gale. 

45.  Where  a mau  pays  you  up  to  a particular  day,  do  you  always  give  him  a receipt  up 
to  that  day  ? — Yes. 

46.  Do  tlio  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middlemen 
in  the  district  ? — There  are  not  many  middlemen  in  my  district,  but  I am  well  aware  that 
the  system  of  middlemen  is  a very  bad  system. 

47.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I am  receiver 
under  the  court  myself. 

48.  Which  do  you  consider  the  best  off,  the  tenants  under  the  courts  or  thoso  under  the 
proprietors  ? — In  some  cases  the  tenants  under  the  proprietors,  although  bolding  land  at  a 
high  rent,  I should  not  say  thoy  were  worse  off.  The  courts  are  more  indulgent  to  the 
tenants  than  either  the  proprietor  or  the  middleman  is ; the  tenants  under  the  middleman 
are  the  worst  off. 

49.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  the  courts  are  more  indulgent  to  the  tenants  ? — They 
give  more  time  after  the  rent  becomes  due. 

50.  Do  the  people  hold  generally  by  lease  or  at  will? — Some  hold  by  lease,  but  in  most 
cases  year  by  year. 

51.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improve- 
ments of  their  farms  ? — A very  bad  effect.  A tenant-at-will  will  not  be  inclined  to  improvo 
or  reclaim  his  land,  not  knowing,  though  he  has  it  this  year,  whether  he  will  have  it  the 
next.  Nothing  would  improve  the  country  and  land  more  than  if  a man  was  to  get  a tenure 
of  his  land,  and  get  the  land  at  a fair  value. 

52.  Would  the  people  bo  anxious  to  get  leases  for  their  land  at  the  present  rent? — No, 
not  at  the  rent  they  promise  to  pay.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  thoy  pay  the  rent  they 
promise.  I know  that  it  is  a very  high  rent. 

53.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  a higher  rent  if  thoy  had  a lease  than 
holding  at  will  ?— Yes,  I think  they  would,  and  that  they  would  make  improvements  upon 
it ; because  whatever  improvements  thoy  made  would  be  for  their  benefit,  as  well  as  the 
landlord’s. 

54.  Do  the  landlords  for  whom  you  are  employed  assist  the  tenants  in  improving  the  lands 
or  the  buildings  on  the  farms  ? — I will  not  say  they  do. 

55.  Is  there  any  custom  of  tho  landlords  in  the  district  assisting  the  tenants  ?— I have 
heard  that  Lord  B'loomfield  gives  assistance  in  improving  and  reclaiming  land,  and  I believe 
Mr.  Garvey,  the  agent  to  Lord  Norbury,  makes  allowance  for  improvements,  I am  told. 
They  allow  so  much  for  liming  an  acre  of  land,  and  under-drainage. 

56.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  in  my  district. 

57.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Not  so  much  as  it  used 
to  do.  A man  will  subdivide  with  his  son,  or  sons,  if  he  have  them. 

58.  Where  a middleman  has  a lease,  how  arc  the  under-tenants. visually  treated  ? — Very 

badly.  In  the  first  place,  the  proprietor  will  endeavour  to  be  paid  his  rent ; and  in  the  second 
place,  the  middleman  comes  round,  aud  he  will  endeavour  to  get  his  proper  rent,  whereby 
the  third  tenant  is  nearly  bereft  of  every  thing.  _ 

59.  Is  it  the  usual  custom  in  this  country  for  the  landlord,  in  a case  where  a middleman 
has  a lease,  to  go  to  the  occupier  and  levy  the  rent  from  him? — Yes,  in  some  cases ; and  I 
have  done  it  myself.  The  middleman  may  not  be  resident,  and  you  must  resort  to  the  land. 

60.  Gould  not  you  resort  to  process,  or  eject  the  middleman  ? — He  may  not  be  convomont. 
I have  known  some  who  did  not  live  within  twenty  miles  of  the  place.  We  consider  it  an 
easier  remedy  to  look  to  the  land. 

61.  In  the  case  of  a farm  held  by  a middleman,  what  is.  the  course  adopted,  a3  to  the 

under-tenants,  when  the  lease  expires  ? — In  general  they  give  it  to  the  under-tenants,  i 
have  known  instances  of  that  in  my  own  district,  that  the  under-tenants  got  it  after  the  mid- 
dleman had  done  with  it.  . . 

62.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  tho  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

63.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  richer? — Indeed,  thoy  are  not. 

64.  Are  the  labourers  getting  any  thing  richer  than  they  were  ? — Indeed,  they  are  not. 
I do  not  see  any  improvement  in  my  district  in  either  of  the  three  classes. 

65.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  that  ? — As  to  the  labourer,  it  is  because  there 
is  not  sufficient  labour  for  him ; and  I know  tho  small  tenants  or  farmers,  the  times  are  so 
bad,  there  is  no  profit  upon  the  crops,  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  that  there  used  to  he, 
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and  that  acts  in  the  same  way  upon  the  large  farmers.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  condition  16th  August,  1844. 
they  are  in  at  present.  ggg 

66.  What  do  the  labourers  usually  pay  for  their  houses  ?— Where  they  have  nothing  but  Mr  Denitf  K*nned 
the  bare  house  some  pay  £l,  or  a guinea,  or  25s.,  according  to  the  description  of  the  house. 

67.  How  much  do  they  usually  receive  for  their  labour  ? — They  are  sometimes  employed 
at  6d.  or  8 d.,  and  at  times  they  get  1 0 d. 

68.  Those  that  are  in  constant  labour  throughout  the  year,  what  do  they  get? — Some 
gentlemen  pay  them  6d.  one-half  the  year,  and  8 d.  the  other,  and  some  of  the  strong 
farmers  pay  them  about  the  same  tiling ; but  sometimes  the  farmer  gives  them  their  dinner  and 
breakfast  with  it. 

69.  What  is  the  usual  cost  for  distraining  a tenant? — As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I do  not 
think  I ever  charged  a tenant  for  distraining ; but  I know  in  other  cases  they  will  charge 
2s.  6d.,  and  in  other  cases  more. 

70.  How  is  the  bailiff  paid  upon  the  property  of  which  you  have  the  management  ? — Two 
shillings  and  fourpence  is  the  payment  he  gets  for  distraining.  It  is  sometimes  more.  I have 
known  some  agents  to  charge  10s.,  but  not  in  very  many  instances. 

71.  Is  there  any  fee  paid  to  the  agents  in  this  country  on  declaring  a tenant,  or  any  sum 
of  money  usually  paid  with  a proposal  for  land  when  it  is  sent  in  ? — I never  got  it.  I have 
heard  others  did. 

72.  What  is  the  usual  sum  you  have  heard  is  paid  ? — That  is  according  to  the  description 
of  the  tenant.  If  he  is  poor,  they  cannot  expect  much ; if  he  is  rich,  £4  or  £5 — may  be 
more. 

73.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — I would  suggest  that  nothing 
would  improve  this  country  more  than  long  tenure,  and  giving  the  land  for  the  value.  Other- 
wise, I do  not  see  that  much  improvement  can  take  place.  As  long  as  people  hold  from  year 
to  year,  they  will  not  be  disposed  to  reclaim  the  land,  or  manure  it ; and  unless  that  is  done, 
it  cannot  be  beneficial  to  the  tenant  or  the  landlord. 

74.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  country,  to  give  along  tenure,  or 
to  give  a man  the  power  of  being  remunerated  for  his  improvements,  in  the  case,  of  being 
ejected  or  his  rent  raised? — The  tenure  would  be  better,  in  my  opinion.  Nothing  would 
satisfy  the  people  so  much  as  that.  If  they  got  that,  they  would  improve. 

75.  If  you  gave  them  a tenure,  would  it  be  possible  to  prevent  subdividing  ? — I do  not  see 
much  of  that  in  my  neighbourhood.  I think  it  is  done  away  with  in  a great  measure. 

76.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — I think  the  county  cess  is  very  unfairly  dealt  with, 
as  to  the  tenant.  I think  a portion  of  it  ought  to  go  on  the  landlord.  In  my  district  it  is 
very  heavy — about  3s.  4 d.  an  acre  yearly.  There  are  two  cesses  collected  half-yearly.  One 
cess  is  Is.  9d.,  another  Is.  6 d.,  and  the  two  would  make  about  3s.  2d.  or  3s.  id.  .an  aero. 

There  is  another  thing  I have  known  : An  acre  of  land  not  worth  5s.,  and  that  will  pay  as 
much  county  cess  as  an  acre  of  land  set  at  £3  ; and  that  is  the  way  it  acts  upon  a poor  man 
who  has  but  an  acre  of  land,  and  that  of  very  bad  quality. 

[ The  mtness  withdrew .] 
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Nenagh,  Saturday,  17tii  August,  1844.  I7fft  August,  1844. 

Mr.  John  Kennedy , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Nenagh.  . 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I was  in  business  these  thirty  years,  and  I gave  up  busi- 

ness. I was  a shopkeeper,  and  was  recommended  by  the  board  of  guardians  for  examina- 
tion. , . . . . _ 

3.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Nenagh  and  its  immediate  vicinity  l — 1 am. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  or  otherwise,  in  your  opinion? — It 

is  not  improving.  , T 

5.  Do  you  hold  any  land  yourself? — .Yes,  I have  some  land ; I hold  in  fee,  and  some  1 

havo  under  lease.  , 

6.  Is  any  of  that  land  let  to  tenants? — Yes,  it  is.  I am  well  acquainted  with  the  three 

baronies.  . . 

7.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — Heretofore,  about  sixteen  years 
ago,  the'  usual  size  was  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty,  and  ten,  and  five ; but  latterly  they  have 
been  making  them  large  and  extensive. 

8.  How  long  has  that  system  been  going  on  ? — These  sixteen  years. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  generally  used  ? — There  is  a want  of  the  proper  manures ; it  is 
manured  by  bog  and  a kind  of  clay,  and  the  farmers  are  obliged  to  come  in  and  give  a crop 
free  for  the  manure  off  the  roads,  which  they  draw  in  for  them. 

10.  At  what  distance  from  the  town  is  that  done  ? — I have  known  it  to  be  taken  four 
miles,  and  five  miles,  and  three  miles. 

11.  What  does  land  set  at  for  putting  manure  on  near  the  town? — Raw  stubbles  would 
go  to  £.8  an  acre.  I have  got  myself  £10  an  acre,  or  from  £6  to  £8. 

12.  When  raw  stubbles  are  set,  who  draws  the  manure  to  them? — There  is  no  manure  to 

them ; they  give  £8  an  acre.  . 

13.  How  do  they  contrive  to  pay  that  £8  an  acre? — They  endeavour  to  raise  a pig  to 
pay  the  rent,  and  support  their  family  upon  the  potatoes. 

14.  Do  not  the  poor  people  put  any  manure  on  that  land? — No,  they  do  not.  They  get 

Piet  II.  4 L 
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this  year,  and  without  manure  they  sow  potatoes ; the  farmer  puts  wheat  the  followi 
year,  and  then  ploughs  it  up,  and  gets  £8  an  acre  the  third  year  without  manure.  ^ 

15.  Are  there  farming  societies  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  are.  I do  not"  thiny  +h 
people  trouble  themselves  much  about  them. 

16.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I do  not  know.  In  this  part  of  the  country  th 
farmers  and  gentry  do  not  seem  on  good  terms  with  each  other.  There  is  not  that  social 
confidence  in  each  other. 

17.  Is  it  to  that  you  attribute  the  not  talcing  any  interest  in  it  ? — Yes,  it  is.  Where  th 
land  is  improved  labour  is  increased,  but  the  grazing  ground  has  diminished  the  demand  for 
labour. 

18.  Are  the  grazing  farms,  in  your  opinion,  increasing  ?— Yes,  very  much  in  this  part  of 

the  country ; they  say  they  cause  a great  many  outrages.  F 

19.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— Very  few;  they  are 
most  commonly  held  separately.  Since  the  leases  have  been  out  they  wish  to  hold  them 
separately,  and  they  are  more  peaceable. 

20.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  valuation  ? Most  land  is  set 

by  proposal ; and  such  is  the  want  of  land  to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life,  that  though 
industrious  tenants  become  insolvent  on  farms,  others  will  offer  the  same  rent,  and  will,  in  most 
instances,  become  insolvent.  I have  known  many  such  cases.  It  is  set  acreably,  unless  ' 
mountain  or  barren  land,  and  that  is  set  by  tract.  I never  knew  any  person  appointed  in 
this  country  to  value  land. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — About  30s.  per  Irish 
acre,  that  is  the  average,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion;  but  I get  £2  myself. 

22.  In  striking  the  average  for  tillage  land,  you  omit  the  mountain  ? Yes. 

23.  What  is  the  highest  for  the  best  land  away  from  the  town  ?_ I have  known  the  land 
to  be  £2  5s.,  or  £2,  and  sometimes  18s.,  but  30s.  is  the  average,  and,  in  my  opinion,  that  is 
at  least,  one-third  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 

24.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — About  five  months- 
the  May  rent  is  demanded  in  October,  and  the  November  in  April : some  of  the  landlords 
do  not  get  it  so  conveniently. 

25.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  by  the  small  holders  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

26.  Just  explain  the  system  ? — The  landlord  draws  a bill  on  the  tenant.  In  some  instances 
the  tenant  has  the  stamp  and  interest  included,  and  in  other  instances  the  landlord  will  not 
charge  him  any  thing  for  it,  and  he  draws  immediately  it  is  due,  but  the  tenants  are  obliged 
to  meet  the  bill.  The  bill  is  put  in  the  bank.  The  bank  will  do  bills  for  landlords,  and  the 
tenant  is  so  much  under  the  control  of  the  landlord  ho  must  go  in  to  the  usurers  and  raise 
money,  at  an  enormous  rate,  to  meet  the  bill.  There  are  bills  passed  by  the  tenants  to  the 
landlords,  and  the  landlords  give  them  to  usurers. 

27.  Are  those  bills  that  they  cannot  get  discounted  at  the  bank  ? — Yes ; in  the  town  they 
will  not  take  it  without  security,  they  must  be  endorsed  by  some  one  in  the  town,  and  this  is 
the  way  the  bankers  injure  the  country,  for  it  throws  the  people  into  the  hands  of  the 
usurers. 

28.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? Yes,  he  does 

a good  deal.  Their  bills  will  be  often  renewed  until  their  crop  will  come  in  to  them,  at  the 
interest  of  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  higher.  The  recovery  of  rent 
is  by  distress,  or  civil  bill  at  quarter  sessions,  that  is  the  most  usual  way.  Arrears  are  held 
over  tenants,  in  every  instance,  till  they  accumulate  to  a large  sum,  and  causes  despondency 
in  the  tenants.  That  is  a great  misfortune  in  this  country,  the  taking  down  arrears  from  one 
gale  to  another. 

29.  Are  those  arrears  which  there  is  not  much  chance  of  recovering  ? — Yes;  if  a bad  year 
comes,  if  a man  owes  £30,  he  will  take  £15  or  £25,  and  the  £5  are  held  over;  the  more 
he  owes  the  less  he  will  be  inclined  to  pay.  They  give  receipts  on  account,  and  there  will 
be  argument  and  litigation  between  them  both.  If  there  are  payments  in  part,  they  give 
receipts  on  account;  if  it  is  paid  in  full,  they  give  a receipt  in  full.  The  greatest  portion  of 
land  in  these  districts  are  held  under  the  owner  in  fee. 

30.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts? — Yes,  there  are. 

31.  Which  class  of  tenantry  are  the  best  off,  those  under  the  proprietors,  or  those  under 
the  courts  ? — The  tenure  is  so  short  under  the  proprietors,  they  do  not  like  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  the  outlay.  They  prefer  being  under  the  courts. 

32.  What  is  there  under  the  courts  that  makes  them  prefer  it? — If  the  land  is  over  dear, 
if  they  apply  to  the  court,  the  court  will  send  down  a valuator  and  lower  the  rent ; in  all 
cases  that  is  done. 

33.  Mention  some  instances?— I know  it  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  John  Voe,  of  Sola- 
borough  ; and  I know  it  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  James  O’Meara. 

34.  What  property  is  that  ? — In  the  parish  of  Kilmore. 

35.  Were  those  under  the  courts  at  the  suit  of  creditors? — Yes,  they  are. 

36.  Have  there  been  many  cases  in  which  deductions  have  been  made  under  the  courts? — 
Yes ; unless  under  the  old  leases,  where  they  are  rack-rented  they  reduce  them. 

37.  Have  there  been  many  instances  where  they  have  been  reduced? — Yes;  there  was  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Ryan  got  a reduction,  and  the  Mahers  got  a reduction. 

38.  What  sort  of  persons  have  been  usually  sent  as  valuators? — Generally  the  agent 
under  the  court  has  a couple  of  men  from  a distant  part  of  the  country,  to  value  and  look  at  it, 
and  he  has  his  own  judgment  along  with  it;  and  they  all  meet  and  look  at  it,  and  I always 
pee  them  very  well  pleased  with  it,  all  parties. 
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39.  Have  the  tenants  generally  been  content  with,  the  rent  fixed  by  that  valuation  ? — I 
always  knew  that  to  he  the  case,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  so  much  satisfied  to  hold 
under  the  courts. 

40.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ?— The  tenants  all  are 
at  will  in  this  country,  from  year  to  year,  or  for  very  short  terms. 

41.  Does  that  apply  to  all  the  properties  round  here? — Yes;  it  is  most  commonly  set 
at  will  with  very  few  exceptions.  Lord  Dunally  gives  some  leases.  I never  knew  any 
instances  of  any  quarrel  or  litigation,  or  outrage  upon  Lord  Dunally ’s,  or  upon  Mr.  Saurin’s, 
the  late  attorney-general,  or  Captain  Webb’s  near  Templemore.  The  usual  covenants  are 
not  to  sublet  nor  to  burn  the  land,  no  matter  what  is  the  quality  of  the  land.  If  it  is  bog 
they  cannot  burn  it,  and  the  law  does  not  give  them  any  power  to  do  that.  The  short 
tenures  prevent  the  tenants  making  every  improvement  in  building,  making  of  walls  or  fences, 
which  causes  great  litigation  between  the  farmers.  One  farmer  will  not  make  up  his  fences 
because  he  has  no  lease,  nor  make  the  ditches,  and  they  are  always  at  law  at  the  petty 


sessions. 

42.  What  do  you  call  a short  tenure? — From  year  to  year,  or  seven  years,  or  ten  years; 
it  is  the  greatest  curse  ever  brought  upon  this  country. 

43.  Do  impediments  to  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate  ? — Yes,  they  do ; the  owner  has  not  it  very 
often  in  his  power  to  make  a lease,  he  is  bound  by  marriage  deed  or  will,  for  his  family,  and 
has  no  power  to  give  leases,  and  that  prevents  improvement. 

44.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly  ? — I never  knew  a landlord  to  make  any  improvement;  it  is  most  commonly  the 
tenant. 

45.  Are  there  any  landlords  in  the  country  who  give  assistance? — Yes,  I have  known  the 
Baileys  give  assistance  in  slates,  and  Mr.  Saurin  too ; but  taking  the  bulk  of  the  landlords, 
they  do  not  give  any  assistance.  Almost  all  land  I know  held  for  ever  by  tenants,  had  a 
superior  improvement  to  any  other  land  held  for  any  shorter  term ; nor  have  I ever  known 
tenants  holding  for  ever  to  be  implicated  in  any  agrarian  outrage.  Holdings  under  the 
court  are  for  short  tenures.  No  remuneration  is  ever  given  by  a landlord  on  the  tenant 
quitting  his  farm,  no  matter  how  extensive  the  improvements  that  may  be  made  thereon. 

46.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  as  a general  position  ? — Yes. 

47.  You  mean  to  state,  upon  your  oath,  that  no  remuneration  is  given  ? — No,  not  in  this 
country.  I never  knew  any  landlord  to  give  a farthing  upon  quitting ; the  landlord  may 
give  them  a trifle  for  supporting  them,  but  not  for  the  improvements  : lie  will  give  him  a 
lew  pounds  if  the  agent  or  himself  is  afraid  of  being  shot — but  not  for  his  improvements.  I 
know  very  few  exceptions  of  people  encouraging  thorn. 

48.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — The  sale  of  good-will 
is  never  left  to  the  tenant  going  out.  Tlio  tenuro  is  but  short,  and  they  hold  it  as  long  as 
they  can  cling  to  it ; then  they  aro  generally  ojocted,  and,  of  courso,  they  have  no  power  of 
selling  it : it  is  either  too  much  in  debt,  or  they  have  no  term  in  it.  How  they  disposo  of.it 
is  this— another  tenant  proposes  to  como  and  get  it,  and  the  other  tenant  is  sure  to  be  mur- 
dered if  he  does  not  give  him  something,  and  he  gives  him  something ; or  however  long  he 
has  been  out  of  possession  ho  will  be  either  murdered  or  burnt,  or  his  stock  maimed,  if  he 
does  not  do  something  in  that  way. 

49.  Is  that  equally  the  case  where  a tenant  is  ejected  for  owing  a very  large  arrear  ? — 
No,  I do  not  think  it  is;  there  is  a worse  feeling  in  the  country  where  a man  is  turned  out 
for  want  of  title  than  for  a man  who  is  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

50.  What  is  the  amount  paid  by  the  acre  ? — It  is  not  by  the  acre  it  goes ; the  people  are 
obliged  to. give  according  as  the  fellow  is  determined,  or  as  his  friends  are  desperate,  other- 
wise he  will  be  murdered. 

51.  Have  many  instances  of  the  consolidation  of  farms  taken  place  ? — Yes,  indeed  there 
has,  within  these  sixteen  years  past ; this  practice  has  become  very  general  for  the  proprie- 
tors to  have  as  few  tenants,  and  their  farms  as  extensive  as  possible.  It  is  accomplished  by 
ejectment,  and  its  consequences  are  murdering  the  landlord,  agent,  or  coming-in  tenant.  This 
practice  has  been  more  prevalent  in  the  last  sixteen  years. 


^2.  Was  the  country  more  peaceable  before  that  time? — Yes ; when  the  prices  got  low 
they  went  about  with  Captain  Rock,  but  after  that  I never  knew 


r „•  knew  a country  that  was  more 

peaceable.  Then  they  began  to  turn  the  people  out,  and  they  became  outrageous,  and  com- 
bmed  to  murder  people. 

S35  ^at  tuyn'ng  out  been  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  ? — Yes,  it  has. 
kc'  tj  any  t^ng  been  given  to  tbe  people  turned  out? — Yes,  sometimes. 

55.  Has  that  been  given  by  the  in-coming  tenant  or  by  the  landlord  ? — By  the  tenant 
: one  landlord  in  five  may  give  them  a few  pounds. 

55-  Has  that  turning  out  been  with  a view  to  enlarge  the  farms  ? — Yes. 

‘ V“re  tenantry  generally  in  arrear  when  they  are  so  turned  out,  or  not? — They 
forms  m arrear  ’ but  in  a groat  measure,  they  are  all  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the 


58.  You  cannot  say  whether  they  owed  an  arrear  of  rent  or  not  ?— I know  in  many  cases 
ey  would  pay  up  the  arrears. 

hr  v taose  cases  were  they  the  tenants  of  the  head  landlord,  or  tenants  who  had  been 
ought  upon  the  ground  bv  middlemen?— Tenants  of  the  head  landlord  more  than  to  the 


• , Jpt  upon  the  ground  by  middlemen  ? — Tenants  of  the  head  landlord  mor 
Snen’ an^  1 tell  you  the  reason  why : — In  this  country  it  is  the  habit  of  the  gentry 


+o  w:  i » — “ * wau.  you  reason  way  ; — iu  wua  ^ «*■  s 

isn  to  carry  elections,  and  at  the  time  of  the  40a.  freeholders  they  gave  out  land,  and 
Fast iL  JUtt.  M . fC.  tu  t , .u  ^ , M ,4  h 2 
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Mr.  John  Kennedy. 


628  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

Uth  August,  1844.  those  who  wished  to  increase  their  interest  used  to  givo  land  for  40s.,  and  at  th  f 

Emancipation  Act  they  were  turned  out,  and  there  has  been  no  peace  in  the  - JLi?6  -f  the 
60.  "When  you  speak  of  sixteen  years,  did  it  begin  about  that  time  ?— Yes  • it  b "'T6, 
e time  of  the  emancipation,  and  the  people  got  more  miserable.  * eSau  about 


5S7, 

Mr.  John  Kennedy. 


the 
61, 

acres  and  200  acres, 
forty  to  100  acres. 


To  what  site  have  the  farms  been  generally  raised  by  the  landlords ?_T„  too 
s,  and  they  wish  to  have  tho  farms  as  extensive  as  they  nossihlv  cant_fr„^ 


See  Statement  of 

ZJZZiZS'Jf  nf2-  State  some  of  the  properties  upon  which  that  has  been  done  ?_Upon  Mr  Robfrt 
Mr  John  Lanigan,  Otway  Cave b estate  it  has  been  done.  F lobert 

AppendixB,  No.  64.  63.  Who  is  liis  agent  ? — His  agent  at  that  time  was  Mr.  Wilson. 

See  Captain  Webb's  64.  Who  is  his  present  agent  ?— He  is  in  Dublin,  I believe  ; I do  not  know  his 

Statement,  I know  it  to  be  done  on  Captain  Webb’s  estate  at  Ternplemore. 

65.  Who  is  his  agent? — He  has  no  agent. 

66.  Is  he  resident  on  it  lnmsolf  ? — Yes,  convenient  to  it. 


sname.  And 


Appendix  B,  No.  6 


See  Mr.  Stoney’s 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  65. 

See  Mr.  Garvey's 
Evidence, 
/M.  fifty/ 

See  Mr.  Geason’s 
Evidence, 


67.  Is  there  any  other  estate  you  can  name  where  this  principle  was  carried  «nt9  u 
takes  place  upon  Mr.  Stoney’s  property  at  Grey  ford. 

68.  Is  there  any  other  property  you  can  name  upon  which  this  system  is  carried  out? 
Lord  Bloomfield  s,  and  Mr.  Cole  Bowen’s. 

69.  What  is  the  name  of  his  agent  ?— I do  not  know  the  present  agent.  Mr.  Cole  Bow 

died  lately.  The  tenants  were  also  turned  out  on  Lord  Norbury’s  estate.  ’ en 

70.  Are  those  the  principal  estates  upon  which  this  has  occurred? Yes  they  are  - and 

there  is  Mr.  Geason’s,  also,  of  Richmond.  ’ J ’ ana 

71.  Have  agrarian  outrages  been  more  numerous  upon  those  estates  than  upon  other*? 

Yes,  they  have.  r 

72.  Has  there  been  an  absence  of  any  agrarian  outrages  upon  the  estates  where  this  has 
not  taken  place  ? — Yes. 

73.  Mention  any  of  those  estates  which  have  been  free  from  agrarian  outrage?— I can 
mention  Lord  Dunally’s,  and  the  late  Captain  Carroll’s,  and  I could  mention  several  others 

74.  Can  you  mention  any  others  where  agrarian  outrage  has  not  taken  place  ?— I up™ 

knew  any  on  Counsellor  John  O’ Dwyer’s.  F never 

75.  In  what  barony  is  that  estate? — In  Owney  and  Arra,  and  Upper  Ormond.  I con- 

sider that  this  consolidation  lias  diminished  very  much  the  employment  of  labour,  and  that 
is  a great  cause  of  discontent  in  tho  country.  It  has  prevented  employment,  and  caused 
misery  to  those  unfortunate  people.  If  they  had  their  small  farms  they  would  be  constantly 
at  work,  and  industrious  with  their  families.  1 

76.  To  what  extent  would  you  think  it  desirable  that  their  farms  should  be  enlarged  ?- 
I think  that  if  they  could  make  them  six  acres  it  would  bo  as  well.  A man  generally  will 
pay  rent  out  of  six  acres  as  well  as  torty ; lio  would  have  no  occasion  for  a horse,  he  could 
do  it  with  the  spade. 

77.  Would  six  acres  be  the  lowest  ?— I would  sot  six  acres  or  five  acres  if  I had  land  of 
my  own ; and  I consider  those  tenants  more  independent  and  better  able  to  pay  the  rent 
than  the  larger  ones. 

78.  Do  you  consider  that  a man  could  support  a family  upon  five  acres  where  he  has  no 
comfortable  mV°  kn°Wn  a man  UP011  two  acrcs  or  three  acres  support  his  family,  and  be 

79.  Without  labour  ? — No,  not  without  labour. 

80.  What  quantity  of  land  would  bo  sufficient  to  support  a family,  suppose  a man  got  no 

labour  ?— Four  acres  would  bo  the  lowest. 

81.  Does  the  sublotting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  in  the  district  ? — No,  it  does 
not ; they  are  not  permitted  to  sublot. 

bq"  S!iat  ^ePs  arc  totam  to  prevent  it  ? — In  tho  first  place  they  give  them  no  leases. 

o.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  ? — The  large  grazing  farmers  are 
very  comfortable.  I consider  that  they  are  making  money. 

84.  Are  the  large  tillage  farms  improving? — They  are  only  struggling.  The  small  tillage 
farmers  are  as  independent  as  the  others. 

than  the  oth^6^  — * ^nk  they  are  struggling  ; but  they  are  more  independent 

86.  Is  the  condition  ot  the  labourers  improving  ? — No,  the  contrary. 

7.  Have  the  works  upon  tho  Shannon  had  any  effect  upon  the  labourers  here  ?— No, 
no  ere,  except  they  may  have  diminished  the  influx  of  labourers  from  the  far  side;  then 
a ourers  here  got  more  employment  and  more  wages.  I have  known  300  or  400  come 
across  from  the  county  of  Clare,  four  or  five  miles ; they  have  come  into  the  town  and 
“ aere  <%  four  or  five  o’clock,  and  not  get  employment.  They  will  work  for 

ce'  !ime  of  tIie  year  was  that?— At  digging  potatoes,  and  even  at  the  harvest. 

. . w hat  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  here  ? — Eightpcnce  in  summer ; and  it  averages  6d. 

in  winter.  ° x 

90.  Is  the  capital  of  tho  different  classes  sufficient  for  their  farming  operations  ?— It  is  not. 
discounted  a^emP^  suPPty  ? — They  come  into  these  usurers,  and  get  their  bills 

92.  What  is  their  rate  of  charge  ? — Twenty,  and  thirty,  and  forty  per  cent.,  and  sixty  per 
CGQ(i  t ^as.Presen^  myself  and  saw  a usurer  charge  about  400  per  cent. 
j:  ‘ .w  ^at  to°fc  place? — They  lend  them  £1,  and  charge  3s.  in  the  pound 

count.  They  give  17s.  for  £l,  and  he  must  pay  Is,  every  week  till  he  pays  the  20s.,  and 
he  gives  a note.  1 J J 
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94.  You  reckon  that  that  js  lending  at  the  rate  of  400  per  cent?— Yes,  it  is.  I have 
made  it  up  ; it  comes  to  799  per  cent.,  the  interest  is  accumulating,  and  (here  is  compound 
interest.  The  unfortunate  people  do  not  sec  how  they  are  robbed,  and  by  that  they  ruin 
them  by  degrees.  I hare  heard  the  farming  people  say  that  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago 
they  were  very  comfortable,  and  they  add  that  these  banks  and  usurers  are  a great  curse 
to  them. 

95.  Wha,t  banks  do  you  allude  to  ?— To  all  bauks.  There  is  a great  deal  tee  much 
accommodation,  and  the  interest  is  too  high. 

96.  What  rate  of  interest  have  you  known  charged  by  the  banks  ?— Ten  per  cent  upon 

small  bills.  1 * 


97.  What  are  the  banks  that  charge  that  intorost  ? — The  National  Bank  of  Tipperary 
and  the  Joint  Stock  Bank.  I do  not  mean  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  but  the  National  Bank  ' 

98.  Does  this  system  of  local  usurers  still  continue  ?— Yes.  it  does  to  a terrible  pitch  ' 

99.  Is  there  any  loan  fund  hero  ?_Ycs,  there  is ; it  is  under  the  Dublin  Board. 

100.  Has  the  operation  of  the  loan  fund  diminished  the  local  usurers  ? I do  not  know 

but  for  that  the  people  would  lmvo  been  in  a more  wretched  state ; they  get  £ 1 for  id  ■ it  is 
of  the  greatest  service  of  that  kind  to  the  people  in  the  country. 

101.  Is  the  acreable  rent  upon  the  small  tenantry  greater  than  that  upon  the  large  farms  ?— 

Undoubtedly.  ° 

102.  Have  you  ascertained  that  that  is  the  case  where  they  both  hold  under  the  same 
landlord  ?_Y es,  undoubtedly,  because  the  small  tenant  will  propose  more. 

103.  By  what  means  are  tire  younger  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents 

among  the  small  farmers?— If  there  is  a farm,  the  friends  will  interfere,  and  keep  the  farm 
for  them.  r 


1 04.  Do  they  divide  the  farms  much?— Yes,  sometimes  they  do,  if  it  does  not  disoblige 
the  landlord,  and  he  does  not  object  to  it. 

105.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? From 

the  farmers.  They  usually  hold  their  cottages  with  little  or  no  land ; but  sometimes  in  some 
instances  the  cabins  are  built  by  farmers,  and  sometimes  by  the  labourers.  They  are  gene- 
rally in  a most  deplorable  and  ruinous  state — most  of  the  labourers  reside  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  as  being  turned  off  small  farms  they  heretofore  held.  And  the  great  misfortune  to 
all  in  this  town  is  on  account  of  the  poor  rate.  The  towns  arc  obliged  to  support  them,  and 
the  places  from  where  they  have  been  evicted  pay  nothing  for  them,  which  makes  this  place 
pay  seven  times  as  much  as  other  electoral  divisions. 

106.  Have  they  any  land  given  them  with  their  cottages? — I have  known  three  or  four 
families  to  live  in  a cabin  or  house,  without  an  upper  apartment,  not  more  than  sixteen  feet 
square  (that  is  quite  common  in  Nenagh),  in  a most  wretched  and  shocking  state. 

. ]07-  1)0(38  the  con-acro  system  prevail  in  this  district,  and  what  is  the  usual  rent?— Yes, 
it  does,  and  the  rent  is  paid  by  cash,  or  by  distress,  or  civil  bill  at  quarter  sessions. 

• 'fni  °nu°U  mean  h7  detaining  the  crop  ? — Yes,  or  by  suing  them  at  quarter  sessions  by 
civil  bill.  The  labourers  would  never  procure  provisions  but  for  con-acre,  for  they  could 
never  purchase  the  provisions  but  when  they  go  to  earn  something  at  the  harvest ; they  go 
and  pay  the  con-acre  rent,  or  they  would  lmvo  no  provisions  in  the  winter.  Employment 
cannot  be  obtained  at  any  rate  of  wages.  There  have  been  numberless  agrarian  outrages, 
ail  of  which  originated  in  evicting  tenants  from  their  holdings ; and  those  agrarian  outrages 
are  directed  against  cither  the  landlord,  agent,  or  bailiff,  or  in-coming  tenant,  almost  in  every 
instance.  If  the  bailiff  is  considered  active,  and  not  friendly  to  the  party  turned  out,  his 
death  is  determined  on,  and  very  frequently  they  will  blame  one  of  the  four,  and  not  the 
four  entirely  : it  is  generally  the  agent. 

109.  Are  you  acquainted  with  tho  facts  l’elative  to  the  attack  upon  a person  of  the  name 
rYeeson  ‘ — ^es  > that  was  convenient  to  Lissahony.  The  agent,  Mr.  Walker,  went  out, 

and  he  was  after  getting  possession  of  the  land,  after  the  death  of  the  last  life  in  the  lease, 
tie  began  to  change  the  boundaries,  and  this  Gleeson  got  another  man’s  land,  of  the  name  of 
JNolan  ; he  was  remonstrated  with  for  taking  it,  and  ho  would  not  give  it  up — he  considered 
it  an  acquisition.  They  served  notice  upon  him  more  than  once,  and  they  then  attacked 
him,  and  fired  at  him,  and  wounded  him.  They  transported  two  of  the  parties.  He  re- 
covered, and  be  came  in  here  to  Nenagh,  to  chapel ; the  police  remained  for  a considerable 
une  guarding  him.  He  came  in  one  morning, — either  on  Christmas  morning,  or  on  Easter 
unday  morning, — I think  it  was  Easter  Sunday  ; the  road  was  quite  thronged  with  people 
going  from  the  first  mass ; he  came  in  to  the  second ; he  was  in  a crowd,  and  a man  followed 
rv  on  fh0  road,  quite  convenient  to  the  town. 

110.  Did  the  priest  take  any  notice  of  that? — Yes;  ho  ran  out,  and  told  them  the  mon- 
s ous  act  they  had  committed,  and  the  enormity  of  the  crime  ; and  I happened  to  be  coming 
up  the  road  where  the  chapel  is ; I heard  the  country  people  there  talking, — some  of  them 
saying  it  wap  a bad  thing,  and  I heard  some  openly  declare  it  was  a pity  that  they  did  not 
8 oot  the  priest  himself;  how  dare  he  to  interfere? 

111.  Is  that  feeling  general  among  the  lower  class? — Yes,  it  is  with  those  people;  they 
o not  go  near  the  priest  at  all ; they  do  not  go  to  confession,  or  to  mass, — if  they  do,  it  is 
or  other  purposes.  When  turned  out  of  the  land,  they  get  demoralised,  and  frantic,  and 
savage,  and  wild  ; and  they  go  idle  about,  and  congregate  together,  and  meet  at  wakes,  and 
combine,  and  then  such  a person’s  destruction  is  determined  on ; and  they  prosper  by  de- 
grees, two  or  three  times,  and  any  man  who  considers  himself  aggrieved  will  join  them,  and 

ey  will  meet  in  tho  town,  and  speak  of  such  a person,  and  say,  it  is  a pity  not  to  do  so  and 
to  him,  and  they  will  watch  him  till  they  have  revenge  on  some  parly.  I recollect  a sum- 
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mer  or  two  ago,  I could  scarce  go  to  my  door  that  I did  not  hear  of  one  person  or  the  other 
beino-  shot.  I have  met  a quantity  of  them,  all  armed,  in  tho  open  day,  when.  I was  goi™ 
out  to  take  a walk— they  never  said  any  thing  to  mo  ; they  will  never  attack  any  one  for 
money,  but  for  this  revenge  about  tho  ground.  I never  knew  them  attack  any  one  for 
money.  You  may  execute  a decree  upon  them,  and  sell  tho  last  farthing ; but  touch  the 
farm,  and  turn  them  out,  and  they  get  frantic  and  wild, — the  mind  gets  changed,  and  there 
is  sure  some  misfortune  to  follow  from  that. 

112.  Do  you  sco  any  improvement  in  the  country  in  that  way? — These  late  trials  going 
on,  and  men  under  sentence  of  death,  that  were  doing  tho  same,  and  committing  the  same 
crimes ; as  for  things  of  that  kind,  death  has  no  terror  for  them  ; they  feel  a happiness  in 
being  hanged  or  transported : in  tho  situation  thoy  are  in,  thoy  are  no  more  uneasy  about  it 
than  possible.  I have  great  intorcour.se  among  numbers  of  them,  meeting  them  upon  busi- 
ness, and  I know  that  many  of  them  would  think  it  a happiness  to  be  hung  or  sent  out  of  the 
country,  arising  from  their  wretched  condition. 

113.  Do  you  think  if  those  people  had  regular  omploymont  their  disposition  would 
alter  ?— Yes,  I do  think  their  disposition  would  alter  if  they  had  got  regular  employment. 
You  would  find  this  as  peaceablo  a country  as  evor  was,  if  thoy  got  any  small  wages ; but 
there  they  are — there  is  tho  wife  and  three  or  four  children ; they  got  married  early,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  they  get  frantic  when  they  aro  turned  out  of  tlioir  place. 

114.  Do  the  large  tillage  farmers  employ  many  labourers? — No. 

115.  How  do  they  contrive  to  cut  those  largo  fields  of  corn  ? — They  do  it  in  a poor  way ; 
they  never  employ  labourers,  unless  at  the  cutting  of  the  harvest,  and  the  digging  of  the 
potatoes,  and  that  is  only  a few  days. 

116.  Do  the  large  tillage  farmers  pay  them  monoy  wages? — Yes,  they  do,  but  they 
employ  very  few  men ; they  cannot  afford  to  omploy  many  men,  but  these  are  necessary 
things  that  they  cannot  avoid. 

117.  With  regard  to  that  class  of  the  population,  would  many  of  them  be  disposed  to 
emigrate  if  they  were  assisted  with  means  to  go,  and  some  means  taken  to  receive  them 
there? — Yes,  if  there  were  means  taken  to  receive  them,  they  would ; that  would  be  the 
chief  means. 

118.  Supposing  them  not  to  emigrate,  but  supposing  thcro  were  any  tracts  of  land  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland,  upon  which  improvements  could  go  on,  and  a farm  of  ten  or  fifteen 
acres  were  given  them  at  starting,  would  many  of  tho  people  be  disposed  to  locate  themselves 
upon  them? — Yes ; because  I have  a wild  place,  consisting  of  800  acres,  and  I could  set  it 
every  acre  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt,  and  would  bo  quite  happy  and  glad  of  it,  if  means  were 
provided. 

119.  Has  it  evor  entered  into  your  head  to  malco  uso  of  that  wild  ground  of  yours  in 
that  way  ? — Yes,  I have.  I have  put  a fow  of  them  there,  but  I havo  had  a good  deal  to 
do.  I propose  to  settle  my  family,  and  then  I propose  to  go  and  settle  there  myself.  I had 
it  cheap ; it  is  of  little  or  no  valuo  till  I try  to  improve  it. 

120.  Is  there  any  difference  in  tho  management  of  estates  of  different  classes? — Yes, 
there  is : tho  resident  proprietors’  estates  aro  better  managed  than  absentees,  but  there  is 
moro  rent  demanded  for  them. 

121.  Is  thero  any  difference  in  tho  management  of  largo  ostates  and  small? — Yes,  there 
are ; the  large  estates  aro  better  for  the  people  living  on  them : tho  owners  do  not  require 
so  much  as  tho  small  needy  proprietors  would.  Tho  moro  wealthy  proprietors  are  more 
liberal  to  their  tenants. 

122.  But  it  does  not  follow  upon  a large  estate  that  the  proprietor  is  more  wealthy  ?— 
They  are  old  proprietors,  and  do  not  wish  to  Ins  constantly  distressing  their  tenantry ; they 
wish  to  givo  them  better  means  of  living.  Whore  a family  has  been  for  200  years,  it  is  not 
to  bo  supposed,  if  I como  in  as  tho  purchaser,  I can  recognise  them  with  tho  same  feeling  as 
the  original  landlord ; ho  would  havo  a good  deal  of  kindness  and  feeling  for  them. 

123.  In  what  do  the  duties  of  agents  generally  consist  ? — In  this  part  of  tho  country  they 
consist  in  nothing  but  in  the  receiving  of  rent ; very  little  moro. 

124.  Are  thero  fees  on  enforcing  tho  rent,  or  on  granting  leases  in  this  district? — Not 
latterly.  I do  not  know  of  any ; thoy  aro  generally  paid  by  the  proprietors.  I knew  of 
some  instances  formerly,  whero  the  agent  used  to  get  a poundage  for  collecting  the  rent.  _ 

125.  Are  there  fees  usually  paid  to  agents  upon  accepting  proposals  ? — Very  often;  it  is 
done  privately.  It  is  a kind  of  bribo  given. 

126.  Is  thero  any  custom,  such  as  giving  half  a year’s  rent,  on  taking  land,  to  the  agent 

for  his  own  use  ? — They  often  get  a year’s  rent,  or  a year  and  a half’s,  or  two  years’,  accord- 
ing as  the  person  taking  tho  land  considers  tho  land  or  tho  tenure  may  be  long  or  short.  In 
some  instances  they  give  nothing,  according  as  they  uso  their  influence ; indeed  latterly  there 
has  not  been  much  done  in  that  way.  , 

127.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  ontering  upon  farms  ? — November  always — May  an 
November,  but  November  most  commonly,  and  then  thoy  fall  under  the  November  rent. 

128.  Plow  are  the  bailiffs,  in  goncral,  paid  in  tho  district  ? — They  are  paid,  generally, 
2s.  6d.  a day. 

129.  Do  they  receive  any  salary  from  tho  landlord,  generally  speaking  ? — No ; they  come 
into  tho  town  and  hire  a parcel  of  follows  hero,  and  give  them  2s.  6d.  a day. 

130.  What  proportion  does  tho  county  cess  boar  to  tho  ront  of  the  land  ?— Abou  on 
tenth,  and  the  poor  rate  about  one-twentieth,  in  this  locality. 

131.  In  what  seasons  is  the  county  cess  leviod  ? — January  and  June.  , ' 

132.  When  is  tho  landlord’s  proportion  of  tho  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— When  1 
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133.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ?_The  only  suggestion  I have  is  to  prevent  out- 
rage  It  the  county  cess  and  the  poor  rate  were  paid  by  the  public  taxes,  it  would  tend  to 
quiet  the  country  very  much.  It  would  tend  to  settle  people's  minds,  and  they  would  become 

^£“s,  wirdo  gol'r  ™"  l0“S  W g™  °f  tbo  *at,  together 

134  Supposing  leases  not  given  do  you  think  good  would  'arise  from  a provision  bv 
law,  that  a party  making  permanent  improvements  in  the  land  should  be  Daid  for  Iliom 
case  of  being  turned  out  f-Yes  I think  it  would.  It  would  give to  ’the 
industry  of  the  country  They  have  some  of  them  money  in  the  loaf  banks;  but  they  1 ve 
in  the  most  wretched  state  They  are  afraid  of  malting  hounds,  or  dashing  a wall  or  mak  ™ 
the /arm  comfortable  for  fear  it  should  raise  the  rent  of  their  little  pllces ; imd  then  tf 
obviate  that,  I give  them  throe  lives  and  thirty-one  years  in  every  instance. 
unIS5'i.Ha‘S  i*le  effect,of  tbat  bo8n  that  they  show  more  industry  ?_Not  a doubt  of  it 
They  have  done  wonders  upon  it,  and  improved  it  wonderfully,  and  set  the  laud  even 
dearer ; they  had  it  cheaper  because  there  will  be  a quantity  of  manure.  The  exertions 
used  have  improved  it  greatly,  and  if  there  was  some  mode  struck  out  that  the  people  should 
he  allowed  for  their  improvements,  in  order  to  retain  the  property,  there  wourf be  a greater 
demand  for  labour,  and  they  would  lay  it  out  and  do  what  they  could.  Iknowfeveral 
instances  where  they  did  improve,  and  the  landlords  came  and  gave  them  notices,  and  have 
turned  them  out,  and  not  even  a word  of  thanks.  I know  a landlord  at  this  moment-I  da™ 
say  he  will  be  examined  before  you,  with  his  agent-and  I should  not  like  to  name  him  • I 
have  known  him  to  have  tenants,  and  some  of  the  best  tenants  ; he  went  and  seized  this  time 
twelvemonth  on  their  crop  ; he  took  people  out  from  Nenngh  and  cut  it,  and  took  bail  to  an 
enormous  sum  of  money  giving  too  for  the  rent : they  dragged  the  crop  and  wasted  it.  A 
poor  man  told  him  : If  yon  will  allow  me  to  thresh  the  corn,  I will  pay  you  the  rent " He 

hTtrfV  ieahi*A  lssne  a rf}emn-  a“d  after  >»  issued  the  replevin,  when  it  came  to 

fVot  f 3 dTh  •S-S  ^°.rei!?  was  about  £4°  i he  made  ah  up  except  about 

else  The  aBent  W0uld  n0t  taj£e  ll’  t)eca,use  be  *“"*  “ot  th15  entire  costs,  and  every 

136.  Was  the  man  ejected  ?_He  is  under  notice  to  quit. 
sciL3L  ° y°?  k.now„llow  much  be  o wes  ? — A year’s  rent  he  owes.  Now  the  moment  they 

Sv  tfZ , ! gre  am  du0  “ the  not,oe  of  diatress-  He  was  ob%ed  t0  eet 

,hh, 4 ,nd  h f n *'  wht man  C?T  f me  t0  interfere  the  agent  i he  told  me  the  hard- 
Sns™dpayfte  rent"1  ^ ^ ^ !d°n°’  alld  th°  c0™  “ot  dama6od' be  sllouM  have  ample 

the' spot3  ‘hat  ‘he  nS,Ial  CUSt°m  “ “ diStric‘  ?_Ye3'  8X001,1  witl1  lMldod  proprietors  upon 

verv  ar°  ‘’“PT.rot88  generally  collected  ?_In  May  and  August,  in  a 

Set  fh*  f f°  y-fr'  r1  “”k  14  mj  dut^  f“rtl161' t0  state’  tllat  I thinlc  the  farmers 

P8!P.  6 gU1  °f  °?tKISra  through  the  country,  under  the  fear  that  if  the  inti- 
SS  ™ “*  t0  c°ntinuo,  they  would  be  ejected  and  turned  out.  I have  not  a doubt 
Sit  ti  “e  S’  ,*■  haT.°  rem°nstrated  with  the  people,  and  spoken  to  them  about  har- 
bonrmg  them,  and  making  free  with  bad  characters,  and  that  is  what  they  told  me. 

140.  Do  you  conceive  that  that  was  the  real  reason,  or  if  it  was  from  fear  of  them  ?_ 
fW  a/e,I10t  ™ d,;ea.d  °f  ‘bom  by  any  means ; but  they  wish  the  system  to  go  on,  that 
-f  °e  “eP4  m their  farms,  and  tliey  open  their  doors  and  give  them  protection.  If 
fte  rnS  A pollee  aft0r  them-  “ woaId  bo  of  n0  nse  ; the  people  will  come  upon 

™ rS  and  meet  the  men,  and  mix  with  them.  The  police  will  start  after  them;  the  four 
„„  „ d*™8 1 they  run  after  them,  and  if  they  catch  any  one  it  is  the  wrong  man.  ■ They 

quite  common  ™1’  °r  " ikat  18  Mm and  th°y  get  hoId  °f  tbe  ®T™g  man'  Tbat  “ 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Adam  W ilher,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

2 rn  e™  d°  y0U  reside  ? — In  tho  town  of  Nenagh. 

Dunally  “ “ y°Ur  occuPafcion  or  employment  ?— Agent  to  Mr.  Stafford  O’Brien,  and  Lord 

f Are  you  a magistrate  ?— Yes. 

aconafrted'  vS11  Tao1™“t8d  witb  *b8  district  round  Nenagh ?-Yes,  I am  pretty  well 
^minted  with  it } I have  lived  here  for  tho  last  eight  years.  P 1 

“ot  muchy°U  consa<ieI| tbe  ®tate  of  agriculture  improring  or  otherwise ?— Yes,  it  is  a little; 
nieu^  ‘ very  siowv-  I find  the  people  very  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  sort  of  improve- 

to  Zr+7h-at  ^ou  ,C0Ils^er  ffint  that  arises  ? — Just  from  indifference  and  disinclination 
some  of°M  O’R-  , I think  more  from  that  than  any  thing  else.  I have  induced 

they  ha™  T’  U • in  a tenantry  to  engage  in  raising  green  crops,  hut  when  left  to  themselves 
remunPva+;lnVarL^i  80ne  to  their  old  system,  even  although  satisfied  that  it  was 
' T.  Wwng  Tv  6 it ; but  it  gave  them  too  much  trouble, 

to  ten  no*  18  j ® usuai  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ? — They  are  very  small — from  five 
..  es  and  fifteen ; a few  from  twenty  to  fifty : very  few  above  that. 
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8.  A good  many  from  ten  to  fifteen  ? — Yes.  o ___ 

9.  What  is  the  more  general  succession  of  crops  ? — W heat  and  potatoes  alternately,  year 

after  year,  is  the  general  practice.  . . . v . „ ,T  T , ....  . , 

10.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  this  district  c — No,  1 do  not  think  they  are;  I 

think  they  are  decreasing.  . ...  . „ v 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  { — Yes,  there  are,  not 
immediately  round  Nenagh,  but  in  the  district  there  are  a good  many. 

12.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  that  system  ?— A very  bad  one  ; the  very  worst 

possible,  in  my  opinion.  . 

13.  In  what  manner  in  this  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract,  proposal,  or 
valuation  ?— It  is  generally  by  valuation,  I think : very  seldom  by  proposal ; sometimes  it  is, 
but  not  often.  I have  let  lands  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  by  proposal ; but  the  more  general  practice 
is  to  put  a value  on  it  myself.  I am  speaking  now  of  what  I know  of  the  district. 

14.  What  class  of  persons  is  more  generally  employed  to  value  lands  ? — I think  the  agent 
is  more  generally  employed  than  any  one  else.  Some  landlords  employ  persons  for  that 
purpose  alone,  to  value  the  land ; but  more  generally  the  agent  does  it. 

15.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land?— From  25s.  to  30s.,  I 
should  say. 

16.  What  proportion  does  that  bear,  an  your  opinion,  to  the  poor  law  valuation?— 

Generally,  the  lands  let  in  this  district  are  about  one-third  part  higher  than  the  poor  law 
valuation.  . . . 

17.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  poor  law  valuation  ; is  it  an  equable  and  fair  one  ?— No, 

I do  not  think  it  is ; and  in  consequence  of  it  being  so  unsatisfactory,  there  is  a new  valua- 
tion about  to  commence  over  the  whole  union. 

18.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — I believe  the 
general  practice  in  this  country,  is  to  demand  the  rent  that  falls  due  the  first  of  November, 
about  the  month  of  June  or  July  following.  In  many  cases  the  rent  that  falls  due  the  first 
of  May  is  demanded  the  first  of  October,  or  about  that  time. 

19.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bills,  among  the  small  tenants  ?— There 
is  not  any  system  ; it  is  sometimes  done  as  an  accommodation  to  a man  holding  sometimes  a 
stack  of  corn,  which  it  would  be  a loss  to  him  to  dispose  of.  I have  done  it  myself,— I have 
taken  a man’s  note  to  give  him  time  to  get  a greater  value  for  what  he  has  to  sell;  but  it  is 
not  a general  custom  by  any  means. 

20.  Have  you  known  any  case  in  which  the  landlord,  or  the  person  acting  for  him,  has 
expected  the  tenant  to  accept  his  bill  at  the  time  the  rent  was  due,  and  afterwards  to  renew 
it,  if  necessary  ?— No ; it  is  not  within  my  knowledge  at  all. 

21.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  in  this  dis- 
trict ? — I do  not  think  they  do ; not  within  my  knowledge. 

22.  Do  the  dealings  of  local  usurers  in  any  manner  come  before  you  ? — Yes,  sometimes 
they  do. 

23.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  them  ? — I have  known  it  at  times  twenty-five 
and  thirty  per  cent.  I think  the  loan  funds  arc  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  people:  they 
rob  them  of  a great  deal  of  money.  They  go  to  these  loan  funds  for  money  to  pay  their 
taxes,  and  when  they  want  a little  money  to  get  in  provisions : they  are  sued  for  what  they 
have  borrowed  before  the  court,  and  not  only  have  they  the  loan  to  pay,  but  a great  deal 
of  extra  expense  is  put  upon  them ; and  I have  known  many  people  entirely  ruined  by  it. 
I think  them  extremely  injurious. 

24.  Do  you  allude  to  the  registered  loan  funds,  or  the  private  dealer  ? — The  private  dealer ; 
but  I think  all  loans  are  injurious  to  the  people  in  that  respect. 

25.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Generally 
by  distraint. 

26.  What  is  the  cost  in  general  of  a distraint  to  a tenant? — Very  small ; it  very  seldom 
exceeds  20s.  or  25s.,  and  is  often  a great  deal  less. 

27.  Upon  what  rent  ? — I have  at  this  moment  a distraint,  where  the  rent  is  £250,  and  the 
whole  costs  of  it  will  not  exceed  10s. ; the  costs  may  be  as  heavy  in  a small  one  as  a large 
one ; it  is  according  to  the  resistance  made  by  the  tenant : if  the  tenant  makes  no  improper 
resistance  the  costs  are  very  small. 

28.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Usually  on 

account.  . . 

29.  Is  that  because  the  rent  is  not  paid  up  to  the  gale  day  ? — It  is  very  seldom  that  it  is 
paid  up  to  the  gale  day. 

30.  When  it  is  paid  up  to  the  gale  day  ? — I give  a receipt  up  to  that  period. 

31.  Is  it  the  custom  of  the  country  to  give  the  receipts  in  that  way  ? — Yes.  There  are 
instances  where  no  receipts  are  given  at  all,  where  the  people  keep  pass-books ; and  other 
agents  will  not  give  receipts  unless  they  get  a full  gale.  My  practice  is  to  give  a receip 
upon  all  occasions,  for  whatever  sum  I receive. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  are  a good  many  middlemen  upon  some  estates. 

33.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  ? — No,  not  very  many. 

34.  Under  which  class  are  the  tenantry  generally  more  prosperous — under  the  p 
prietors,  or  the  middlemen,  or  under  the  courts  ? — Under  the  proprietors  always. 

35.  Do  they  hold  generally  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease  ? — There  is  as  many  o 
one  as  the  other. 

36.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  impro 
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irms  ? I do  not  think  it  b:u  very  much  effect  upon  them  at  all.  I think  they  17 tk  August,  1844. 
h pleased  to  hold  at  will  as  under  a lease ; and  they  would  do  as  much  for  — 
ent  in  the  011c  case  as  the  other,  speaking  generally.  5©S. 

ever  express  any  anxiety  for  a lease  ? — It  is  very  seldom.  A(lara  Walker,  esq. 

think  they  would  he  willing  to  take  leases  at  their  present  rents  ? Yes  I 

Id.  Generally  speaking,  they  would  be  very  well  contented  to  take  a lease 
, they  now'  clo. 

lie  tonants-at-will  ho  inclined  to  pay  au  additional  rent  if  they  had  leases  ? 

ink  they  would. 

i aro  the  permanent  improvements  on  lands  or  buildings  effected— by  the 
mt?— By  the  tenants,  speaking  generally.  The  landlords  sometimes  assist, 
inform  us^ol  the  system  adopted  hy  any  of  the  landlords  for  the  eucourage- 
nants? — Some  landlords  in  the  case  of  buildings  pay  ouc-half,  but  they  put 
nt  upon  the  land  to  meet  it.  I11  the  case  of  improving  the  land,  Lord  Duually 
a perch  for  draining,  and  so  much  for  liming— that  is  left  to  me  to  judge 
•y.  Some  lands  require  more  expense  in  draining  than  others,  and  some 
It  to  get  stones  for,  and  to  make  them  all  equal  would  he  vory  unjust. 

• tenants  availed  themselves  of  that  to  any  extent?— Yes,  they  have  in  the 

3 years.  There  have  boon  very  great  improvements  in  the  way  of  draining 

would  be  on  every  estate,  if  such  encouragement  was  given. 

jportion  of  the  expense  do  you  allow?— In  draining  we  allow  nearlvas  much 

lie  drains,  from  Cul.  to  tid.  a porch  ; that  is  very  nearly  half. 

oportion  of  the  expense  of  liming  ?— Very  small.  That  is  a perishable 

ad  what  they  can  take  very  soon  out.  They  arc  not  allowed  more  than. 

ditional  rent  placed  upon  their  holdings  in  consequence  of  the  draining  and 

lc  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district?— It  would  prevail  a 
as  allowed. 

lifted  in  any  case  hy  the  landlords  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is. 
the  objection  that  they  feel  to  it? — The  objection  is,  to  bringing  in  people 
y not  of  good  character,  persons  who  have  no  money,  and  would  be  subdi- 
whieh  is  vory  injurious  to  any  man’s  property. 

1 man  -wished  to  soli  his  land  without  dividing,  would  it  be  objected  to  ? 

3 was  no  lease.  To  tonants-at-will  it  is  never  allowed  at  all. 
ejected  for  non-payment  of  vent  came  to  you  and  said  ho  could  get  a man  to 
d got  something  for  himself  besides,  what  would  you  do? — Itathcr  than  ruin 
cousent  to  it,  provided  the  man  was  a man  I approved  of. 
case  as  that  would  that  he  tho  general  practice? — Yes,  it  would  always  bo 

. ever  known  the  proposal  made? — Yos,  and  liavo  known  it  assented  to. 
etormined  to  eject  a tenant  and  to  got  quit  of  him,  I might  do  it ; hut  if  a 
lvo  his  land  it  is  a different  ease.  In  the  one  case  I do  not  object  to  it,  and 
ould  not  accodo  to  it. 

1 boon  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district? — No,  very  little, 
ny  attempt  generally  made  by  the  landed  proprietors  to  increase  the  size  of 
i,  whenever  an  opportunity  offers. 

means  is  it  accomplished  ? — If  a tenant  is  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
ig  in  a now  tenant  they  will  add  it  to  the  tenant  adjoining ; or  if  a man 
landlord  puts  tho  two  farms  together. 

1 concludo  that  they  do  not  eject  farmers  in  order  to  put  two  farms  toge- 
cncw  it  done  in  tho  district.  I do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  tenants 
onsolidate  farms. 

niddlcman’s  lease  foils  out,  and  there  are  a number  of  under-tenants  upon 
usually  done  ? — To  retain  as  many  of  them  as  the  land  can  very  well  sustain, 
to  that  arrangement,  to  what  sized  farms  is  the  land  brought  ? — They  are 
from  five  to  fifteen  or  twonty  acres — some  as  low  as  five  acres ; and  if  the 
1 that  way  are  well  contented  and  peaceable,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a fair 
nerally  retained. 

rapensation  given  to  those  who  are  necessarily  removed? — Yes,  there  is 
un  of  money,  in  proportion  to  what  they  give  up,  allowed  to  those  who  arc 
nts. 

read  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dalton,  relative  to  the  ejectment  of  S»*  Rev.  J.  Ddlton't 
estate  of  Mr.  Stafford  O’Brien,  and  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  Evidence, 

3 to  it  ? — Yes.  Those  people  who  were  ejected  were  brought  in  by  a per-  /C4a<*. 
nant-at-will.  So  far  as  regards  the  statement  of  that  person  having  been 
ayment  of  rent,  it  is  true  that  ho  was.  Before  I came  to  this  country,  my 
‘tod  to  those  tenants,  and  Mr.  O’Brien’s  tenant  promised  to  get  them  off  the  . 

Jason  of  objecting  to  them  was,  that  they  were  living  on  the  side  of  a bog, 

’Brien’s  tenants,  who  had  a right  to  cut  the  bog,  prepared  it,  these  people 
it,  and  made  a practice  of  selling  the  bog,  and  made  a living  upon  his  pro- 
r.  It  is  a small  bog,  not  large  enough  for  the  tenants  upon  the  estate  ; and 
xe  tonant-at-will  for  non-payment  of  rent,  I told  them  I would  eject  them, 
give  me  a promise  that  they  would  desist  from  the  sale  of  turf,  they  might 
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17/ A August,  1844.  remain  where  they  were.  They  gave  that  promise,  and  consequently  were  allowed  to  remain  • 

but  I found  that  the  sale  was  increasing,  instead  of  diminishing.  I found  that  they  sold  £30 

56S.  or  £40  worth  in  a year.  I told  them  it  was  impossible  that  they  could  remain  there ; that 
Adam  Walker,  esq.  ^ tenants  could  get  no  bog,  and  the  property  was  going  away,  and  consequently  I ejected 
them.  I offered  them,  if  they  would  give  up,  they  might  take  whatever  they  had,  and  I 
would  give  them  at  least  10s.  more  than  it  would  cost  me  to  bring  the  sheriff.  They  all 
refused  it,  and  made  a boast  in  the  Vindicator  newspaper  that  they  had  refused,  or  the  news- 
paper made  it  for  them.  As  to  any  religious  motive,  I liave  never  troubled  myself  about 
what  a man’s  religion  was  on  Mr.  O’Brien’s  estate  or  on  any  other.  It  is  a question  I never 
take  into  consideration,  nor  does  Mr.  O’Brien  allow  me,  if  I was  so  disposed.  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  I prefer  Protestant  tenants,  if  I can  get  them ; but  I do  not  eject  Roman 
Catholic  tenants.  Those  people  were  ejected  in  consequence  of  the  complaint  of  the  parties 
who  were  really  tenants  of  Mr.  O’Brien.  Mr.  O’Brien  has  not  increased  his  rent  at  all  by 
the  ejectment  of  those  people. 

61.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  in  the  district  ? — It  does  continue 
where  the  people  are  allowed  to  do  it ; but  it  is  very  much  prevented. 

62.  Do  you  find  much  difficulty  in  preventing  it  ? — I thought  I should ; but  I do  not.  I 
always  eject  a person  who  has  given  away  any  of  his  land ; and  having  put  that  in  practice 
upon  one  or  two  persons,  I have  put  a stop  to  it  upon  Mr.  O’Brien’s  estate. 

63.  Do  you  consider  that  the  holders  of  large  grazing  farms  are  improving  in  their  condi- 
tion and  getting  richer? — No,  I do  not  think  they  have  in  the  last  two  years. 

64.  Do  you  consider  that  -the  holders  of  largo  tillage  farms  are  getting  richer  ? Yes, 

because  they  are  improving  in  their  style  and  mode  of  cultivating  their  land.  That  is 
confined  to  large  farmers  ; the  small  farmers  are  not. 

’65.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving,  in  your  opinion? — I think  it  is. 

66.  From  what  cause  do  you  consider  that  they  are  improving  ? — They  are  greatly 
improved,  in  consequence  of  sobriety  having  been  introduced,  and  from  that  they  are  more 
willing  to  apply  themselves  to  labour.  Formerly,  when  they  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
more  whisky,  they  did  not  labour  unless  they  were  driven  to  it  from  necessity ; they  are 
more  industrious  in  their  habits  altogether. 

67.  Is  the  acreable  rent  placed  upon  the  small  farms  greater  than  that  upon  the  large 
farms? — I do  not  think  it  is,  where  they  hold  directly  from  the  landlord. 

68.  Can  employment  be  obtained  by  the  labourers,  and  at  what  rate  ? — Yes,  I should  say 
it  can;  the  wages  are  very  low,  but  they  can  generally  find  employment. 

69.  What  arc  the  wages? — From  6d.  to  8rf.  a day. 

7 0.  What  do  the  landed  proprietors  resident  in  the  district  in  general  pay  ? — I do  not 
think  any  of  them  pay  under  8rf.,  from  that  to  10c?. 

71.  Have  there  been  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district? — Yes,  a great  number. 

72.  In  what  have  they  originated? — Disputes  about  land  chiefly. 

73.  From  having  been  turned  out? — Yes,  partly  from  that  and  partly  from  processes  for 
debts.  A good  deal  of  outrage  in  this  country  proceeds  from  that  cause.  The  process  server 
is  employed,  and  the  server  is  frequently  attacked  in  the  act  of  performing  his  duty,  or  after 
it  is  done;  and  sometimes  the  person  who  has  sued  for  the  debt  is  attacked  in  the  same  way. 
I do  not  think  any  man  would  be  safe  in  this  country  in  taking  a piece  of  laud  from  which 
a man  had  been  ejected. 

74.  Is  the  process  server  employed  to  serve  the  decree  in  the  case  of  rent  or  debt? — 
Generally  for  debts ; they  are  not  generally  employed  to  recover  rent. 

75.  Have  any  outrages  occurred  upon  the  estates  with  which  you  are  connected  as 
agent  ? — No. 

76.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — There  have  been  very  few  ejectments  upon  the 
estates  with  which  1 am  connected : the  people  come  to  me  to  settle  their  disputes,  rather 
than  go  to  law  about  it,  and  I take  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  settlo  their  disputes  when  it 
can  be  done,  and  I believe  that  that  has  been  one  great  cause.  I have  been  often  applied 
to,  as  a magistrate,  by  the  process  servers,  to  get  police  to  attend  them  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty. 

77;  Do  you  think  there  is  the  same  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  for  a man 
who  is  ejected  for  owing  an  arrear  of  rent  as  for  any  other  cause? — Yes,  just  the  same. 

78.  Is  there  any  great  difference  in  the  opposition  given  to  an  ejectment  and  to  the  levy- 
ing a debt  by  an  order  from  any  civil  court  ? — There  is  more  opposition  given  to  the  eject- 
ment certainly. 

79.  And  a stronger  feeling  in  consequence  ? — Yes. 

80.  Are  the  agrarian  outrages  confined  to  the  lower  class  who  have  been  ejected?' — 
Entirely. 

81.  Do  you  think  the  middle  class  of  farmers  are,  in  any  way,  connected  with  them  ? — I 
do  not  say  that  they  are  connected  with  them,  but  they  are  not  at  all  displeased  at  it. 

82.  From  what  does  that  arise  ? — The  wish  to  prevent  any  interference  with  their  land, 
in  any  way  whatever;  and  they  would  do  it  by  terror,  or  any  other  mode,  and  for  that 
reason,  they  would  be  very  willing  to  screen  a person  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  crimes. 

83. . Have  the  large  farmers  sufficient  capital  for  their  farming  operations? — Generally 
speaking,  they  have. 

84.  Are  they  able  to  pay  in  wages  the  number  of  men  required? — Yes. 

85.  Do  they  generally  do  so  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

86.  What  is  considered  a large  farmer  in  this  district?— A man  holding  from  fifty  to  100 
acres  of  tillage  land. 
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87.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  this  district? — September  and 
March. 

88.  In  case  of  the  non-payment  of  rent,  what  is  the  usual  season  for  taking  coercive 
measures  to  oblige  them  to  pay  ? — This  season,  and  during  the  harvest,  when  they  begin  to 
reap  the  crop,  possession  is  taken  by  the  landlord,  to  prevent  others  doing  it. 

89.  That  is  the  time  it  is  most  usually  done  ? — Yes. 

90.  Is  it  usual  to  continue  in  possession,  or  is  it  often  given  up? — If  a tenant  can  show 
any  sort  of  security,  or  a probability  of  relieving  himself,  or  of  going  on  better,  a trial  is 
made  of  him.  I should  say,  generally,  a trial  is  made : he  is  not  ejected  till  he  comes  to 
such  an  extremity  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  on.  If  he  would  show  me  there  were  for  him 
creditors  likely  to  come  in,  I would  give  it  up  to  him  at  once. 

91.  Is  that  the  usual  custom  in  the  district? — Yes,  it  is. 

92.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  generally  bear  to  the  rent  ? — I suppose  about 
one-fifteenth,  or  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  rent. 

93.  At  what  season  is  it  levied? — It  is  levied  immediately  before  the  holding  of  the 
assizes.  The  people  are  given  as  much  time  as  the  collector  can  do  to  have  his  accounts 
made  up  to  lay  before  the  grand  jury.  The  tenants  very  often  come  to  me  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  off  the  rates,  and  I do  not  find  that  they  come  till  just  at  the  time  I have 
mentioned. 

94.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — If  the  tenant 
owes  nothing  more  than  the  rent  he  is  going  to  pay,  if  he  was  going  to  pay  me  the  Novem- 
ber rent  in  April,  I would  allow  it  out  of  that  payment;  but  if  he  was  in  arrear,  I would  not 
allow  him  out  of  it.  If  he  was  paying  the  current  rent,  I should  allow  it,  although  the  rate 
was  struck  after  the  rent  accrued. 

95.  You  have  stated  that  the  rents  were  from  2 5s.  to  30s.  an  acre,  what  would  be  the 
rent  of  similar  land  in  Scotland  ? — Much  about  the  same,  by  the  English  acre.  I have  paid 
upwards  of  twenty  years  myself,  in  Scotland,  as  high  as  I know  the  land  to  be  rated  here : 
the  land  and  climate  is  very  much  in  favour  of  this  country.  You  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  houses  are  prepared  for  the  farmers  in  Scotland  by  the  landlord ; if  the 
tenant  does  it,  he  makes  an  agreement  with  his  landlord  to  pay  so  much  less  rent,  or  to  be 
allowed  them  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

96.  The  obligation  is  considered  to  rest  upon  the  landlord  of  providing  these  ? — Yes. 

97.  What  proportion  do  the  county  charges  bear  to  the  rent  in  Scotland? — Very  small. 
The  county  rates  here  are  chiefly  caused  by  the  keeping  up  the  roads ; that  is  one  great 
portion  of  them.  Now  the  roads  in  Scotland  are  kept  up  by  tolls,  except  what  are  kept  up 
by  statute  labour  ; and  the  farmer,  though  ho  does  not  pay  in  the  shape  of  county  rates, 
pays  it  in  another  way — for  his  carriages  going  along  the  road, — but  under  the  name  of 
county  rate.  The  sum  is  smaller  there  than  here,  but  the  taxes  are  higher  in  Scotland  than 
here  : they  have  no  assessed  taxes  here,  which  they  have  in  Scotland. 

98.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  in  regard  to  the  law  in  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — As  a suggestion,  I would  recommend  the  system  of  landlords 
building  and  laying  out  money  to  establish  their  tenants  properly  at  the  commencement,  by 
giving  them  what  is  necessary.  A man  comes  and  takes  a farm,  and  has  sufficient  capital  to 
carry  it  on.  Well,  but  before  he  can  do  any  thing,  all  that  capital  is  expended  in  building 
a house.  If  a landlord  was  to  build  the  house,  as  in  Scotland  and  England,  the  farmer 
could  work  his  land  better,  and  pay  liis  rent,  and  not  half  the  arrears  would  be  owing  that 
there  is  now.  I think  a great  deal  more  of  that  ought  to  be  done  by  the  landlords,  and  it 
would  turn  out  to  their  own  advantage.  It  is  very  hard  upon  a tenant,  coming  with  a sum 
of  money  sufficient  for  the  land  he  takes,  that  he  is  obliged  to  expend  the  whole  of  it  upon 
the  houses ; he  meets  with  a bad  season,  and  he  is  ejected,  and  not  allowed  any  thing  for  the 
money  he  had  laid  out  upon  his  houses.  That  is  another  tiling  that  ought  to  be  done. 
Where  a man  provides  himself  with  houses,  he  ought  to  be  remunerated  at  the  end  of  the 
lease.  The  better  way  would  be,  for  the  landlord  to  provide  them  in  the  first  instance. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


17 th  August,  1844. 

568. 

Adam  Walker,  esq. 


William  Henry  Head , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Modreeny  House,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary ; Cloughjordan  is  my  post-town. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  ? — I am,  and  a landed  proprietor  to  a small 
extent. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  barony  of  Lower  Ormond, 
and  the  district  of  Borrisokane. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district ; is  it  principally  in  tillage  farms  ? — 
That  portion  of  it  which  is  occupied  by  the  lower  orders  is  almost  entirely  in  tillage ; but  that 
which  is  occupied  by  the  gentry  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  grazing. 

5.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — They  are  very  small, 
indeed — in  my  parish  perhaps  from  one  to  five  acres.  But  on  this  subject  I would  not  wish 
to  speak  positively,  not  having  such  an  intercourse  with  that  class  of  tenants  as  to  be  able  to 
form  a sufficiently  accurate  opinion. 

6.  Have  you  tenants  of  your  own? — Yes,  I have. 

7 . Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  ? — Y es,  I think  it  is. 

8.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  a better  breed  of  stock,  improved  system  of  cropping  and 
cultivation  generally  : but  this  improvement  is,  I think,  chiefly  confined  to  the  gentry,  and 
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does  not,  I fear,  extend  much  to  the  small  farmers — I do  not  think  their  circumstances  are 
much  improved. 

9.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  the  country  ? — I think  they  are. 

10.  As  you  are  resident  in  a district  in  which  there  have  been  many  agrarian  outrages 
will  you  state  what,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  cause  of  them  ? — I would  not  like  to  tar 
positively  that  what  I am  about  to  state  has  been  the  cause  of  the  outrages  ; hut  in  consider- 
ing the  state  of  crime  in  a district,  we  ought,  I think,  to  look  at  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed  with  regard  to  its  population,  in  order  to  sec  whether  there  may  not  be  some- 
thing peculiar  in  the  relation  in  which  the  different  classes  composing  it  stand  towards  each 
other.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  considered  that  the  greater  the  number  of  resident  landed 
proprietors  in  a district,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  its  prosperity.  Now,  it  mav 
certainly  appear  paradoxical,  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  to  think  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  contrary  may  be  the  case,  and  that  this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  considering 
how  such  resident  landed  proprietors  are  circumstanced  in  relation  to  the  lower  orders.  In 
those  parts  to  which  I refer,  they  will  be  found,  I think,  to  consist  in  a great  degree  of  a 
great  number  of  very  small  proprietors,  among  whom  I include  myself.  The  district  is 
clotted  over  with  small  landowners  in  the  upper  classes,  who  are  generally  anxious  for  the 
possession  of  land.  This  tends  to  bring  them  into  collision  with  the  lower  orders,  and  there 
is  a struggle  between  them  for  the  land  itself,  and  this  circumstance  may  have  helped  to  have 
raised  a feeling  of  hostility  between  them  ; and  when  we  consider  the  unfortunate  coinci- 
dence that  one  class  are  ail  of  one  religion,  and  the  other  of  another,  it  may  also  in  some 
degree  account  for  much  that  has  occurred  in  the  most  disturbed  districts,  i do  not  mean 
to  say,  that  the  difference  in  religion  would  of  itself  be  any  ground  of  hostility ; but  it  cer- 
tainly is  unfortunate  that  it  should  so  happen,  that  the  lower  classes  should  sec  in  most  of 
those  opposed  to  them  in  the  competition  for  land,  persons  of  a different  religion  from  them- 
selves. I would  beg  to  observe,  that  I have  only  suggested  the  above  as  among  the  causes 
of  disturbance,  as  I would  be  far  from  saying  that  there  have  not  been  many  other  causes  in 
operation  in  producing  such  a result. 

11.  Has  the  desire  to  possess  land  led  to  the  dispossessing  many  of  the  small  holders'? — 
I think  it  has  ; a great  deal  of  land,  I should  say,  has  been  got  up  from  the  small  occupiers 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  been  thrown  into  the  larger  farms.  The  peasantry  seem  to 
be  huddled  together,  as  it  were,  on  particular  spots,  in  numbers  far  too  great  to  be  supported 
by  the  land  they  occupy,  and  to  make  matters  well.  There  is  no  employment  in  a manner 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  supply  of  hands.  The  lower  orders  thus  labour  under  a 
double  evil : first,  the  want  of  sufficient  land  of  their  own  to  maintain  them  ; and,  secondly, 
the  want  of  employment  on  the  land  of  others.  I can  get  any  number  of  men  I choose 
any  day  for  8 d.  a day.  In  a country  not  so  occupied  by  small  landowners,  of  course  the 
proprietors,  especially  of  extensive  ones,  do  not  interfere  in  the  manner  I have  described 
with  the  land,  and  therefore  I think  the  estates  of  absentees  are  often  better  circumstanced, 
and  their  tenants  more  comfortable,  than  where  there  are  a great  number  of  small  resident 
proprietors. 

12.  Are  there  any  estates  belonging  to  absentee  proprietors  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — 
Yes,  one  in  particular,  which  is  rather  extensive,  and  I believe  it  to  be  moderately  let.  By 
absentee  here,  I only  mean  a non-resident  on  the  particular  estate  in  question,  or  its  imme- 
diate locality.  I am  satisfied  that  some  of  the  tenants  on  that  estate  do  not  pay  near  as 
much  as  the  tenants  of  some  of  the  resident  landowners ; for  I believe  the  land  let  by  that 
class  is  in'  general  high,  perhaps  from  their  practical  knowledge  of  its  value. 

13.  Do  these  small  proprietors  generally  convert  the  land  to  grazing  ? — Yes,  principally ; 
they  do  not  till  much,  nor  is  there,  I believe,  much  reclaiming  or  draining  attempted  in  the 
countries. 

14.  lhoir  object  is  to  aid  themselves  in  their  moans  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  to  provide 
for  some  of  their  family  ? — 1 suppose  so  ; and  in  any  observations  I have  made,  I am  far 
trom  wishing  to  impute  blame  to  any  class.  I only  regret  a combination  of  circumstances, 
which  it  is  easier  to  point  out  than  to  remedy. 

15.  Has  the  property  in  that  neighbourhood  changed  hands  much,  or  many  sales  taken 
place?-— Very  few,  I believe;  that  custom,  which  prevails  so  much  among  the  lower  orders, 
of  subdividing  and  giving  farms  to  their  children,  prevails,  I should  say,  in  the  class  above 
them,  almost  as  much  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  probably  considered  the  cheapest 
and  readiest  way  of  providing  for  them. 

16.  Has  the  system  ot  outrage  been  prevalent  for  many  years,  and  has  it  increased  of 
late  ? — It  has  increased  very  much ; it  has  been  getting  from  bad  to  worse  for  four  or  five 
years. 

17.  Has  there  been  any  particular  cause  to  account  for  it  in  the  last  four  or  five  years? — 
I do  not  know  of  any  in  particular,  except  that  when  a district  once  gets  bad,  and  bad 
characters  once  get  a footing  in  it,  it  goes  on  increasing  in  crime  till  it  reaches  a climax. 

18.  You  say  that  there  is  a feeling  of  hostility  between  the  two  classes  ? — I fear  such  is 
unfortunately  the  case. 

19.  Do  yon  think  if  there  was  sufficient  employment  among  the  labourers  it  would  tend 
to  prevent  this  system  of  outrage  ? — Yes,  I do ; I think  their  feelings  and  dispositions  would 
be  changed  if  their  circumstances  were  bettered:  I always  find  they  are  very  grateful  lor 
employment. 

20.  Have  the  works  which  have  been  carried  on  for  the  improvement  of  the  Shannon 
afforded  much  employment  to  the  people  around  you  ? — I don’t  think  the  employment  given 
by  those  works  has  extended  to  our  part  of  the  country,  at  least  I have  not  heard  of  any  one 
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{bat  has  gone  to  them  from  our  neighbourhood.  I doubt  very  much  whether  that  descrip-  17 th  August,  1844. 

tion  of  employment  does  much  good.  Mere  temporary  public  employment  may  give  a fillip  

for  a short  time,  but  can  hardly,  I think,  have  any  permanent  effect.  Indeed  I can  con-  569’ 

ceire  that  on  the  completion  of  such  works  a district  may  be  left  in  a worse  state  than  Wm'  H'  Head’ eiq- 

it  was  in  before,  from  the  number  of  extra  bauds  who  were  attracted  to  the  spot  being 

suddenly  thrown  out  of  employment.  I would  not  be  understood  ns  objecting  to  public 

works,  but  I think  they  aro  to  be  advocated  more  for  their  prospective  advantages,  than 

for  any  benefit  they  confer  by  mere  present  employment,  supposing  their  object  to  stop 

there. 

21.  Do  you  think  that  the  nature  of  the  country  to  which  you  refer  is  such  that,  if  means 
could  be  found  of  applying  the  labour  of  the  people  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  it  might  be  greatly  increased  ? — I am  afraid  not;  at  least  as  compared  to 
other  districts,  I should  not  say  that  it  was  one  to  which  such  a method  of  improvement  was 
applicable  on  any  extensive  scale.  It  has  none  of  those  great  tracts  of  waste  land  which,  in 
other  districts,  liold  out  so  much  encouragement  to  reclaiming.  The  population  is  so  threat 
that  almost  every  acre  is  already  made  available. 

22.  Has  there  beeu  much  emigration,  or  voluntary  removal,  of  the  people  abroad  ? I 

don’t  think  there  has. 

23.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  encourage  emigration,  or  have  the  people  beeu  left  to 
themselves. and  nothing  done  to  assist  them  in  emigrating? — I am  not  aware  that  much  has 
been  done  in  that  way ; many  landlords  would,  I am  sure,  bo  glad  enough  to  do  so.  but  have 
not  the  means  or  power,  at  least  to  any  useful  extent. 

24.  Have  the  labouring  class  any  land  attached  to  their  holdings?— Most  of  them,  I 
think,  have.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  class  of  small  farmers,  more  are  only  lodgers,  and 
take  what  is  called  quarter  ground  every  year  to  supply  them  with  potatoes.  1 do  not  think 
that  the  cottier  system  of  labourers  seems  to  prevail  much.  It  is  more  usual  to  get  your 
labourers  from  the  estates  of  other  people;  and  without  pronouncing  which  system  may  be  the 
best  for  the  country,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  latter  class  (whom  I mav  term 
mercenaries)  are  much  to  be  preferred  as  workmen  to  the  cottier  tenants. 

23.  Do  the  outrages  seem  to  originate  among  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  people? I am 

more  inclined  to  think  that  the  small  farmers  are  generally  at  the  bottom  of  the  crimes  which 
are  committed,  and  their  servant  boys  are  very  often  the'instrmnents  of  crime. 

26.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  those  farmers  joining  in  these  outrages  ? 

They  imagine,  I suppose,  that  it  will  servo  their  views  in  the ’end  as  to  the  tennre°of  the 
land,  and  that  they  wiil  get  it  on  better  terms ; it  is  a sort  of  intimidating  system. 

27.  Are  they  afraid  of  having  some  of  their  otvn  land  taken  away  ?— Yes,  I dare  say  they 
are.  They  seem  to  be  jealous  of  the  gentry  in  this  respect,  and  would  have  the  land  left  a*s 
much  as  possible  to  their  own  management. 

28.  Y ou  have  spoken  of  outrages  arising  from  the  occupation  of  land,  is  the  execution  of 

a decree  under  a civil  bill  process  for  debt  followed  with  outrages  of  the  same  description  ? 

Not  to  the  same  extent;  it  does  lead  to  some  violence  sometimes,  hut  not  more,  I should  say, 
in  that  country  than  in  any  other.  Every  serious  crime,  generally  speaking,  can  be  traced 
to  the  tenure  of  land.  ‘ 

29.  Is  it  usual  in  dispossessing  tenantry  to  make  them  any  allowance  in  that  part  of  the 
country  fox’,  their  impi’ovemeuts  ? — Not  exactly  on  that  ground,  I should  say,  for  the  class 
generally  dispossessed  seldom  leave  any  improvements  behind  them  to  be  allowed  for  ; but 
something,  I believe,  is  almost  always  given,  either  in  the  shape  of  money,  or  crops,  or 
forgiveness  of  arrears,  to  a dispossessed  tenant. 

30.  Does  it  occur  to  you  to  suggest  any  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  you  have 
described  ? — I really  cannot  say  that  it  does.  I have  not  applied  myself  sufficiently  to  the 
subject.  I should  fear  it  was  out  of  the  reach  ot‘  legislation  ; but  still  something  may  occur 
to  wiser  heads  than  mine,  and  time  may  do  much  to  mitigate  the  evil. 

J The  witness  withdrew.] 

James  Jocelyn  Poe,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  570. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Solsborough,  within  a mile  of  this  town.  Jas.  Jocelyn  Poe,  esq. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a resident  in  this  country,  and  I am  engaged  as  a 
land  agent.  I axxx  also  a landholder. 

3.  What  quantify  of  land  do  you  occupy? — In  my  own  possession  about  250  acres, 
principally  pasture ; about  forty  acres  of  tillage,  and  the  rest  in  pasture. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  winch  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — 1 am  connected,  in  my  land 
agencies,  with  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Queen's  county,  and  I also  receive 
rents  m Kerry,  but  they  are  merely  head  rents. 

o.  \\  ith  respect  to  the  property  for  which  you  arc  agent  in  Tipperary,  what  is  the  general 
description  of  it  ? — I should  say  it  is  chiefly  tillage  land,  particularly  that  in  the  barony  of 
Lower  Ormoncl,  and  a small  proportion  in  grass.  Of  the  lands  in  "the  upper  part  of  the 
county,  a good  portion  are  in  grass. 

6.  Does  the  district  with  which  you  are  connected  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and 
remunerative. improvements? — Certainly ; most  decidedly.  I have  done  a good  deal  myself 
requf  d^  °*'  *mProv*nS  properties  over  which  I am  agent,  and  a great  deal  is*  still 

'•  ^ hat  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  holdings  upon  the  properties  with  which  you 
310  counected  ? — In  the  barony  of  Kilnamanagh,  the  holdings  are  small.  I am  agent  to 
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nth  August,  1844.  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board,  and  to  the  Earl  of  Orkney,  for  his  estates,  and  also  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Attorney-General. 

570‘  8.  What  is  the  number  of  the  tenants  ?— I have,  on  the  properties  under  my  management 

Jas.  Jocelyn  Poe,  esq.  to  dcal  605  person8j  landholders,  who  hold  immediately  from  those  persons  who 
employ  me. 

9.  Do  the  persons  on  those  estates  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  landlords,  or 
are  there  many  middlemen  upon  the  properties  ? — On  the  estate  of  Mr.  Saurin,  there  are 
four  townlands  held  by  middlemen,  and  the  rest  is  held  directly  from  himself.  His  father 
had  purchased  the  estate,  and  each  townland  was  leased  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years 
at  the  time  he  purchased  it.  Some  of  the  leases  fell  in,  and  he  dealt  with  the  occupying 
tenants. 

10.  Is  that  the  course  generally  pursued  in  the  district? — Yes,  I think  it  is.  I have 
known  very  few  instances  to  the  contrary. 

11.  In  that  case,  did  he  find  the  population  so  numerous  as  to  bo  obliged  to  dispossess 
any  of  the  tenants?— Yes,  in  one  case,  where  the  lease  expired  in  1842.  It  was  a moun- 
tain farm,  and  there  were  too  many  tenants  upon  it.  It  had  been  subdivided  by  the 
middleman,  and  then  the  families  of  the  tenants  divided  among  themselves. 

12.  What  course  was  pursued  in  reference  to  those  people  in  the  selection  of  them?— 
The  estate  was  surveyed  and  valued,  and  those  persons  who  had  been  residing  on  the 
property,  heads  of  families,  were  the  persons  I may  say  dealt  with  upon  the  re-setting 
of  those  lands. 

13.  Was  any  allowance  made  to  the  persons  dispossessed? — Yes,  money  was  given  to 
each  and  every  one  of  those  persons. 

14.  What  became  of  them,  in  general  ? — Some  of  them  have  removed  into  the  neigh- 
bouring town  and  village ; and  in  one  or  two  instances  I know  they  are  in  possession  of 
small  farms  in  the  neighbourhood. 

15.  Did  any  of  them  emigrate  ? — No,  they  have  not  as  yet. 

16.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  upon  the  properties  for  which  you  are  agent ; is  it 
by  proposal,  or  by  valuation? — I have  been  an  agent  for  the  last  ten  years  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  I have  not  changed  the  rents,  except  to  reduce  them.  Except  where  lands 
have  fallen  in,  I have  not  had  to  fix  the  rent,  but  where  a townland  fell  out  of  lease  I 
valued  it,  and  in  every  instance  where  I had  to  do  so,  I had  the  rent  reduced  considerably 
below  what  the  occupier  had  paid  to  the  middleman. 

17.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — It  varies  very  much 
whether  it  may  be  suited  for  pasturage  or  tillage. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  tillage  land? — In  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
omitting  town-parks,  from  30s.  to  40s.,  according  as  the  land  may  be  suitable  for  pasturage 
or  tillage ; that  is  perhaps  high  for  it  on  the  average  round. 

19.  What  proportion  should  you  say  it  bore  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — I think  the  poor 
law  valuation  is  about  one-fourth,  as  near  as  may  be,  talcing  the  average  of  the  union,  lower 
than  what  is  generally  paid  for  the  land : but  as  I am  not  a poor  law  guardian,  I cannot  say 
more  about  it  than  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  that  is  allowed  to  the  tenants. 

20.  Upon  the  other  properties  for  which  you  are  agent,  what  proportion  do  you  conceive 
the  present  letting  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — Whore  the  lands  are  occupied  by 
persons  holding  immediately  from  the  landlords  themselves,  I do  not  think  there  is  one- 
fourth  difference  between  the  rent  and  the  poor  law  valuation. 

21.  Generally  speaking,  throughout  the  district,  have  the  poor  law  valuations  given 
satisfaction,  as  being  equable  ? — I have  heard  complaints  of  it,  and  I had  myself  to  com- 
plain of  it,  but  that  was  merely  as  far  as  I was  concerned  as  a landholder,  and  not  any 
very  important  case ; generally  speaking,  they  are  approved  of.  Of  course  there  are  cases 
where  people  would  complain  that  they  arc  valued  high.  I should  say,  generally  speaking, 
the  rents  in  the  district  are  at  the  same  rate. 

22.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — I endeavour  to  get 
one  half-year’s  rent  before  the  other  falls  due ; I think  that  the  fairest  mode  both  towards 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill,  by  the  small  holders? — It  is 
frequently  done,  but  it  is  not  a system  that  I should  say  I approved  of. 

24.  Will  you  state  what  you  have  understood  that  system  to  be  ; what  is  the  course  pur- 
sued?— The  landlord  is  in  want  of  money:  in  the  month  of  June  he  gets  the  tenant  to  pass 
him  a promissory-note  for  two  or  three  months,  and  he  takes  those  notes  into  the  bank  and 
gets  cash  for  them ; it  is  to  meet  his  own  engagements. 

25.  By  whom  are  the  discount  and  stamp  paid  ? — I could  not,  perhaps,  say  exactly  as 
to  that. 

26.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?—l 

have  known  instances  of  people  applying  not  to  the  loan  fund  but  to  local  usurers  to  assist 
them  in  paying  the  rent.  . - 

27.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  ? — Exorbitant.  I have  a memorandum  in  one  o. 
my  day  books,  which  I took  from  the  lips  of  a person  who  had  raised  money  in  that  way , 
he  was  a tenant  a good  deal  in  arrear.  I asked  him  where  he  got  the  money,  and  he  sai 
from  such  a person,  and  I took  a memorandum  opposite  his  name.  He  is  a tenant  to  0® 
George  Otway,  esq.,  holding  fifteen  acres,  one  rood,  and  five  perches,  Irish  planta  on 

Set  Mr.  Hayes's  measure>  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £6  5s.  2 cl.,  of  the  land  Barbaha,  in  the  barony  of  Owney  an 
Statement,  Arra,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary ; his  name  is  Timothy  Hogan.  This  is  a copy  of  the  mem - 
Appendix  B,  No.  67.  randum  I made In  October,  1841,  raised  £5  at  Hayes’s  bank,  in  Portrue,  for  wiuen 
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passed  his  note  on  a shilling  stamp,  at  three  months ; got  £4  14,?.  Renewed  it  regularly 
everv  three  months,  when  he  paid  5s.  each  time  for  renewing  the  bill,  which  he  paid  off  in 
December,  1843.  The  borrower  has  no  business  to  ask  for  a renewal  unless  he  spends  Is. 
in  the  house  in  whisky  or  coffee,  and  he  has  besides  to  treat  his  two  bailsmen,  which  costs 
him  9 cl.  to  Is.  more,  every  three  months.  23rd  December,  1843,  I wrote  down  from  his 
own  words  the  account  of  tliis  loan  transaction,  which  I give  verbatim.”  Hayes  kept  a public 
house  and  coffee  shop  in  the  village  of  Portrue,  near  the  slate  quarries,  about  five  miles  from 
Nenagh,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  advancing  money  to  the  farmers  and  others.  I have  known 
instances  where  some  of  my  workmen  have  applied  to  me  to  get  them  money  out  of  the  loan 
fund,  which  I have  always  declined  doing. 

28.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — There  are 
two  modes  here, — one  of  them  is  by  distress,  the  usual  mode,  and  making  a seizure,  and 
bringing  the  goods  to  sale.  Another  mode  is,  if  the  tenant  does  not  pay,  to  serve  notice  to 
quit,  where  there  is  no  lease ; and  it  very  frequently  happens,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
notice  to  quit,  the  rent  is  paid. 

29.  What  should  you  say  was  generally  the  cost  of  distraining  the  occupier  ? — I can 
scarcely  tell,  for  it  is  a system  I have  very  seldom  adopted.  Upon  Erasmus  Smith’s  estate, 
which  I have  been  agent  to  since  1839, 1 have  never  done  it  but  once.  I think  the  system 
is  a bad  one.  If  a tenant  cannot  pay  his  rent,  it  is  better  that  he  and  his  landlord  should 
part,  rather  than  he  should  break  him  first. 

30.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — With  me 
they  are  for  a particular  gale,  but,  generally  speaking,  I believe  they  are  on  account. 

31.  Does  that  arise  from  the  payment  not  being  made  up  to  a particular  day,  the 
custom  only  of  giving  a receipt  on  account  ? — From  the  payment  not  being  made  up  to 
a particular  day. 

32.  Are  there  many  proper-ties  under  the  courts,  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted? — Yes;  but  I have  not  myself  any  thing  to  do  with  properties  under  the  courts. 

I am  not  connected  with  any  receivership  under  the  courts. 

33.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  the  properties  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  courts,  compared  with  those  under  the  management  of  the  landed  proprie- 
tors?— I think  the  properties  that  are  held  under  the  courts  are  in  a much  worse  position, 
and  in  a worse  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  tenantry  in  a worse  state,  than  upon  properties 
not  under  the  courts ; and  it  is  very  natural  it  should  be  so. 

34.  From  what,  in  your  opinion,  does  that  arise  ? — In  the  first  place,  if  a receiver  gets 
the  rent,  or  a portion  of  the  rent,  it  is  all  he  cares  for.  He  endeavours  to  get  as  much  as 
he  can  out  of  it ; he  is  an  absentee  agent,  and  lives  in  Dublin,  or  elsewhere,  and  tries  to 
get  what  he  can  out  of  it ; and,  being  only  liable  for  what  he  might  have  got  without 
wilful  default,  he  does  not  see  that  the  tenants  improve,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

35.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  any  cases  where  the  courts  have  sent  down  persons  to 
value  the  land,  and  where  the  rents  have  been  reduced  ? — I know  applications  are  made 
by  the  occupying  tenants  to  have  the  rent  reduced ; they  get  a neighbouring  farmer  to 
value  the  land,  and  the  valuation  is  sent  up : but  an  abatement  is  not  made,  except  with 
the  consent  of  the  inheritor,  or  creditors ; and  I have  seen  instances  in  which  those  valua- 
tions have  been  considerably  below  the  poor  law  valuations  ; and  I do  not  set  much  value 
upon  a valuation  so  made,  as  it  is  made  to  suit  a particular  purpose. 

36.  On  the  properties  with  which  you  are  connected,  do  the  tenants  hold  from  year  to 
year,  or  by  lease  ? — On  Erasmus  Smith’s  property,  nineteen-twentieths  hold  without  lease. 
The  lands  on  that  estate  have  been  held  in  large  farms  by  middlemen.  At  the  expiration 
of  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  the  occupying  tenant  becomes  the  immediate  tenant  of  the 
governors  in  almost  every  instance. 

37.  Have  they  made  any  leases  to  occupying  tenants  ? — No,  except  in  a few  cases ; but 
they  do  not,  to  farmers  of  thirty  or  forty  acres,  make  leases. 

38.  Was  there  any  application,  by  the  large  class  of  farmers,  for  leases? — Yes;  at  the 
setting  of  the  land  proposals  were  received,  at  an  acreable  rent,  for  the  usual  lease  they 
give,  which  was  twenty-one  years. 

39.  Was  that  an  accepted  proposal  ? — No ; the  lands  were  set  to  them  for  a term  of 
three  years,  from  the  date  of  the  falling  in  of  the  other  lease. 

40.  Are  the  lands  of  Erasmus  Smith  set  by  valuation  now  ? — Yes  ; proposals  were  sent 
in,  and  the  lands  were  set,  but  not  for  the  sums  that  the  proposals  were  sent  in  for — they 
might  be  for  something  more,  and  something  less.  I know  instances  where  there  was  much 
more  proposed  than  the  land  was  let  at. 

41.  Generally  speaking,  is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  occupying 
tenants  ? — I think  there  is. 

42.  From  what  does  that  arise  ? — They  consider  it  secures  them  in  the  possession  of  their 
holding  for  a particular  time — for  years,  or  for  lives ; that  I consider  the  reason  for  it. 

43.  Do  you  think  persons  expressing  that  anxiety  contemplate  the  making  improvements, 
or  laying  out  more  money,  than  if  they  had  a lease  ?— I do  not  think,  as  far  as  I am  con- 
nected with  lands,  that  it  makes  the  slightest  difference  with  those  tenants,  but  I know  that 
there  is  through  the  country  a wish  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers  to  hold  by  lease. 

_ 44.  Do  you  think,  generally  through  the  country,  that  the  holding  at  will  has  any  effect 
either  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ?— I see  lands 
where  leases  are  still  in  existence,  and  I do  not  see  that  they  are  one  bit  more  improved 
than  lands  that  are  pretty  nearly  alongside  of  them,  held  without  leases.  I do  not  think 
it  makes  any  difference  in  the  way  of  improving  the  property. 


17 th  August,  1844. 

570. 

Jas . J ocelyn  Poe,  etq. 
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45.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected — by  the  landlord,  or  tenant 

jointly  ?— Permanent  improvements  are  effected  chiefly  by  the  landlord,  but  I have  5 °1' 
very  useful  improvements  made  by  tenants.  ’ seen 

46.  What  system  is  adopted  by  any  of  the  landlords  that  you  arc  aware  of  with  res 

to  permanent  improvements  ? — 1 call  permanent  improvements  bringing  ground  into  a Jt  * 
of  cultivation,  that  had  been  heathy  and  bog.  Of  the  landlords  I have  to  do  with  +i  ate 
out  of  four  make  allowances  for  that.  ’ ee 

47.  What  proportion  of  the  expense  do  they  bear? — They  allow  one-third  of  the  expense 

for  liming  and  bringing  into  cultivation  hilly  lands.  ’ " e 

48.  With  respect  to  the  houses,  what  is  the  arrangement  ? — I allow  timber  and  slates 

as  far  as  I am  concerned.  All  the  timber  work  of  a house  is  paid  for  by  the  persons  witl’ 
whom  I have  to  do.  Erasmus  Smith's  Board  are  very  liberal  in  their  allowances  in  the 
way  of  building.  5 

49.  With  respect  to  draining,  have  you  entered  into  any  system  in  that  respect  ? Yes 

I allow  so  much  a perch,  but  not  on  Erasmus  Smith's  estate,  for  draining  and  for  limino-  ’ 

50.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ? — I have  made  more  than  one  application  to  them  to  do 
so,  and  they  decline  doing  so.  They  said  they  thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  tenant  to 
drain  and  manure  the  land  himself.  1 begged  to  differ  witli  them,  and  made  the  observa- 
tion more  than  once.  I found  there  was  no  use  in  it,  and  gave  it  up ; but  on  all  the  other 
properties  I did  what  I have  mentioned  to  you. 

51.  Have  they  the  power  of  allowing  it  by  their  charter  ?— Yes ; and  a tenant  who  does 
not  owe  them  any  tiling  in  the  last  May  rent,  if  he  is  in  want  of  a barn,  may  memorialise 
the  Board,  and  I report  that  he  has  improved  his  land,  if  it  is  so,  and  recommend  that  the 
usual  allowance  should  be  made,  and  it  is  almost  invariably  done. 

52.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 

acquainted? — It  does.  J 

53.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ? — In  some  cases  it  is.  I believe  very  generally  it 
is,  if  their  consent  has  been  previously  asked  to  do  so,  and  the  person  coming  m is  not  an 
objectionable  person.  I have  not  set  my  face  against  a tenant  holding  without  a lease 
doing  so,  provided  he  does  so  to  a tenant  living  on  the  same,  estate. 

54.  Is  it  so  prevalent  that  you  could  give  any  statement  as  to  the  price  ? — I have  known 
some  instances  I could  mention  as  to  the  price.  There  was  a case  on  the  estate  of  Mr 
Saurrn,  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Ormond:  the  tenant  paid  about  22s.  or  23s.  an  acre  for  the 
farm  that  was  his  rent : but  he  did  not  actually  pay  it,  he  got  into  some  arrears.  It  was 
his  convenience  to  quit  the  farm,  and  he  asked  my  consent  to  sell  it.  I consented  to  his 
doing  so  to  any  tenant  upon  the  farm.  He  held  six  or  seven  acres  of  land,  and  got  a lar-m 
Bum  of  money,  £10  an  acre  for  it,  I considered  the  land  to  have  been  fairly  lot  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 


55.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  of  which  you 

have  had  the  management?— I consolidated  farms  myself  last  spring,  upon  a townland  of 
Mr.  Saurin  s that  became  out  of  lease.  * ' 

56.  With  what  object  aud  by  wliat  means  was  that  accomplished  ?— The  object  was 
the  improvement  of  the  property,  the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
tenants  that  remained  upon  it— that  was  the  object ; and  the  means  I adopted  were 
these:  I he  lease  expired,  and  Iliad  ejectments  served  upon  each  and  every  individual 
on  the  property,  before  I took  possession  of  it.  I did  not  recognise  any  of  the  tenants 
upon  it,  until II  had  the  power  of  dealing  with  them— that  I considered  best  for  the  state 
ot  the  property. 

wkatextent  were  the  farms  raised? — There  had  been  fourteen  tenants  on  the 
150  acres,  and  I have  now  seven  on  it.  It  had  been  previously  held  by  one  tenant — he  got 
it  a grass  farm ; he  let  it,  and  the  parties  had  subdivided  it  among  their  brothers  and  sisters  : 
it  had  been  originally  let  to  four,  and  increased  to  fourteen  tenants. 

08  V\  hat  became  of  the  persons  you  dispossessed  ?— Some  few'  of  them  still  remain  on 

e townland.  YV  hen  I took  up  the  land  from  them,  I gave  the  possession  of  it  to  the 
otner  tenants ; those  persons  allowed,  in  three  or  four  instances,  the  persons  from  whom  I 
taken  the  land  to  remain  till  they  got  another  place  for  themselves  ; they  provided 
111  two  cases — there  was  an  acre  of  land  given  to  each  of  those  persons. 

oy.  Was  any  compensation  given  to  the  others?— Yes,  in  every  case  by  the  landlord  to 
the  seven  out-goers. 

60.  Was  it  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  land  they  held  ?— Generally  so.  One  of  the 
sons  ot  one  tenant  has  been  bound  apprentice  by  the  landlord  to  a trade,  and  he  is  to  pay 
so  much  a yea i-  during  the  apprenticeship. 

ro*  tvj^011  an^  Acting  that  ? — No,  I had  a habere  and  power  to  do  so. 

, AJd.lt  cause  any  disturbance  ? — Yes,  there  was  a feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  those 
people  being  removed ; they  considered  they  ought  not  to  be  removed,  but  they  would 
have  been  all  paupers  on  the  150  acres,  had  they  remained  on  it. 

06.  was  there  any  outrage  in  consequence  of  that  removal?— One  of  those  persons  to 
w om  1 ad  given  four  or  five  acres  of  the  land,  his  cow  was  shot  one  night,  and  there  were 
threatening  notices  put  tip  npon  tile  doors  of  some  of  those  houses,  but  I did  not  hear  of  any 
other  outrage. 

64.  Was  there  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  those  persons  let  in  to  take  the  land?— 
er®  hesitation  in  that  one  case,  hut  not  in  any  other  case.  I should  observe 
tnat  the  150  acres  was  one  townland,  detached  from  any  other  portion  of  the  estate;  and 
m the  subdivision  of  it  amon^  themselves,  a man  had  different  pieces  of  land  in  different 
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rts  0f  the  townland.  I gave  each  man  his  farm  together,  and  consequently  some  had  to 
emove  their  houses,  for  which  they  were  allowed  by  the  landlord. 

T 65  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue?— I do  not  think  it  does ; 

we  are  all  anxious  to  put  a stop  to  it. 

66.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  themselves  have  come  to  the  opinion,  that  it  is  disad- 
vantageous to  them?— Yes,  each  man  considers  he  has  too  little  land. 

67. ° With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
holders  of  the  large  grazing  farms  are  getting  better  in  the  world  ? — I do  not  think  there  is 
much  change  in  them. 

68.  Do  you  consider  that  the  holders  of  large  tillage  farms  are  getting  richer  ? — I think 
they  are  getting  better,  because  the  land  is  improved. 

69.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  arc  getting  richer  ? — I go  about  a good  deal 
through  the  country,  and  I see  the  face  of  the  country  is  improving;  of  course  the" lands  are 
better  tilled  than  in  the  last  ten  years.  I think  there  is  more  done  in  the  way  of  collecting 
and  making  manure,  and  the  land  is  better  drained. 

70.  Is  there  a corresponding  improvement  in  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry? — Yes,  I 
think  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  is  improved,  their  habitations  are  better  kept,  and 
are  cleaner;  and  if  there  is  any  improvement  going  on  upon  a neighbouring  estate,  there  is 
a little  emulation  to  have  a neighbour’s  house  not  better  than  their  own. 

71.  In  fixing  the  acreable  rent,  is  the  acreable  rent  on  the  small  farms  greater  than  on 
the  large  farms? — It  is  not,  in  any  instance  that  I have  do  with. 

72.  Do  you  think  generally,  that  that  is  the  case  where  they  arc  held  under  the  same 
landlord  ?— It  is  the  case  in  this  instance.  If  I set  a farm  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  and  my 
tenants  want  to  bring  in  labourers,  and  to  give  them  an  acre,  lie  charges  them  three  time's 
as  much  as  I charge  him  for  it,  and  perhaps  more,  than  that.  I do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
higher  rent  charged  upon  the  small  holder  by  the  head  landlord.  I have  to  deal,  upon  Erasmus 
Smith’s  estates,  with  very  small  holdings,  not  more  than  an  acre  or  two  acres and  I do  not 
charge,  and  I do  not  receive  from  them  a higher  rate  per  acre,  than  from  a man  who  holds 
twelve  or  fifteen  acres : if  the  land  is  of  the  same  value,  it  does  not  make  any  difference. 

73.  With  respect  to  farms  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  farms  of  100  acres,  is  there  any 
difference  in  the  rents  relatively? — I think  a farm  of’  100  acres,  if  lot  together,  will  bring  a 
higher  rent  relatively  than  a farm  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  if  it  is  a grass  farm. 

74.  Can  employment  he  obtained  in  the  district  with  which  you  arc  acquainted,  and  at 
what  rate  of  wages? — The  rate  of  wages  is  very  low,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employ- 
ment,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  too  groat. 

75.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  district  ? — The  rate  of  wages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Neuagh,  and  five  miles  round,  is  6d.  per  day  in  winter,  and  8 cl.  per  day  in  summer, 
without  food,  and  that  I consider  a very  low  rate  of  wages. 


76.  In  what,  in  your  opinion,  have  the  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  originated  ? — I 
think  that  they  are,  generally  speaking,  connected  with  land.  First  of  all,  there  is  a want 
of  employment  for  the  people,  and  then  they  are  connected  more  or  less  with  land — a tenant 
being  removed  from  land,  and  another  being  put  into  the  farm.  Agrarian  outrages  have 
occurred  at  various  times  upon  the  estates  I am  connected  with.  On  the  estate  of  the  Earl 
of  Orkney,  in  Roredstown,  between  Borrisokane  and  Temple  more,  a person  of  the  name  of 
Hewctt  held  four  acres  of  land  with  his  house, — he  wished  to  erect  a house  for  Iris  sister 


in  a corner  of  it.  I got  information  he  was  about  to  do  so  from  the  friends  of  his  wife : 
they  requested  I would  prevent  it,  and  I told  them  I would  not  allow  it — that  he  should 
not  build  another  house  upon  his  farm,  it  being  directly  contrary  to  the  instructions  the 
tenantry  had  from  me.  However,  they  spoke  to  me  on  Friday — I was  not  at  Templemore 
at  the  time — and  that  very  night  a party  went  to  the  house,  the  sou  of  the  woman  who 
spoke  to  me,  with  an  armed  party ; they  pulled  the  house  down : they  would  not  take  my 
word  that  I would  prevent  it ; but  they  went  that  night  and  pulled  the  house  down.  The 
police  got  information  that  such  a thing  was  to  occur : they  were  on  the  watch,  and  got 
two  of  the  fellows,  and  they  wore  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  They  were 
armed ; the  police  challenged,  and  one  of  tho  parties  endeavoured  to  make  his  escape,  and 
when  the  police  were  closing,  he  turned  round  and  snapped  a gun  at  the  police  constable, 
who  drew  out  his  pistol  and  shot  him  in  the  arm. 

77.  Have  any  other  outrages  occurred  recently  upon  the  properties  with  which  you  are 
conuected  ? — On  Lord  Orkney’s  estate,  about  six  or  seven  miles  from  this,  there  was  a shot 
fired  into  a house,  and  the  window  broken ; but  that  was  more  from  spite  against  the 
person  who  had  acted  as  steward  for  me  in  getting  some  works  done. 

IS.  Are  the  perpetrators  of  those  outrages,  in  general,  supported  underhand  by  the 
farmers  in  the  district  ? — I am  afraid  they  are. 

79.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  support  ? — I think  that  the  farmers,  in  many  instances, 
are  afraid  to  refuse  assistance,  for  the  persons  who  commit  these  offences  are  generally  very 
young  persons — unemployed  farmers’  servant  hoys,  who  have  no  tie  to  the  couutry,  and 
are  ready  to  engage  in  any  mischief. 

80.  They  are  generally  young,  unmarried  people  ? — Yes,  ahnost  always ; and  the  greater 
part  of  the  offences  of  that  kind”,  such  as  firing  into  houses  and  posting  threatening  notices, 
are  committed  by  persons  of  the  age  of  seventeen  to  twenty-five. 

81.  Have  you  anv  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  with 
respect  to  any  alteration  in  the  law  and  practice  affecting  the  occupation  of  land,  or  as  to  the 
buvdsns  failing  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ?— As  to  the  county  rates,  in  the  course 
of  a little  time  there  will  be  a better  arrangement  than  at  present,  for  it  is  not  an  cquita- 

Eaet  II,  " 4 N 
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17/A  August,  1844.  ble  one  towards  the  occupier.  But  as  to  the  rent-charges,  as  far  as  I am  conne  t d 

are  altoSetlier  1)01-110  1(y  the  landlord,  except  where  there  is  an  old  lease  in  exisw*  T? 

Jas  Jocel  nPoe  es  there  it  is  added  to  the  rent  received  from  the  tenant.  lce’  an<1 

. oce  ,n  oe.esq.  ^ Ju  tU(J  n0„r  ]ctti„gg  ,]„ra  fliu  hull  let  im>]iortiniiiitc].y  higher  in  consecraeim.  rt 
landlord  paying  tlio  reirt-oliavgo  ?_1  do  not:  boo  that  it  makes  any  difference  - Ido  „!*  ,i 
it  docs  where  1 have  had  to  do  with  it : 1 do  not  take  that  into  consideration  ' 

83.  To  what  do  you  allude  when  you  speak  of  a more  eipitalde  arrangement  of  *1 

county  cess?— 1.  do  not  pay  more  for  my  lands  within  a mile  of  the  town  than  nerli  ' 
some  of  those  persons  who  have  land  in  tho  same  parish  or  barony  not  half  the  value  s’ 
the  landlord  hears  no  portion  of  it.  Now  on  Krasinas  Smith's  estate,  in  the  barony  ofKtl 
nainanagh,  I have  known  the  county  rate  as  liiueij,  or  more,  than  the  rent  of  the  lmla  ou 
mountain  land  it  is  set  at  -Is.,  and  each  lew  is  2n.  2d.  or  2s.  ’ “euig 

84.  Have  you  any  other  sumrestions  ?-!f  1 was  a proprietor  of  estates  in  this  neigh, 

bourhood  I would  set  my  l;uid  by  lease,  lor  1 do  nut  like  tho  tcnaucy  at  will.  I would  M-a 
to  fix  the  commencement  and  termination  of  a man's  tenancy.  * Ke 

85.  In  the  present  state  of  this  country,  do  you  think  you  could  stop  subdivision  ... 
property  that  was  leased  ?— 1 believe  it  could  ho  done  by  certain  covenants  in  the  lease 
Of  course  a landlord  has  move  power  to  prevent  it,  by  having  the  power  to  give  six  months' 
notice  to  quit  if  the  tenant  does  not  do  so  and  so,  if  a tenant  hold  from  me  a lease  for 
years,  or  lives,  and  thero  were  certain  covenants  in  that  lease,  and  he  did  not  abide  bv  the 
covenants  in  the  lease,  1 think  public  opinion  would  not  he  against,  me  for  enforcing  them 


5 opinion  a 
[ The  ivitness  withdrew.'] 
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571.  George  O'  Callaghan,  esq.,  sworn  ancl  examined. 

G.  O’Calhjban,  es,.  j Where  do  yon  reside  ?— Maryfort,  near  Tulla,  in  tho  county  of  Clare. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  V — Yes,  i am,  and  resident. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — This  union.  1 live  almost  in  tile  centre  of  it. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  it;  is  it  principally  tillage,  or  aro  there  large 
grazing  farms  ? This  district  i.s  chiefly  in  small  farms;  there  are  a great  many  small 
demesnes  upon  it,  but  it  is  chiefly  occupied  by  cottiers. 

5.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  holdings?— They  range  from  about  four  to 

fifteen  acres.  I should  say  fifteen  acres  is  a large  size  cottier  farm.  We  have  a very 
dense  population  here.  J 

6.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  a (lord  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — Very  great.  There  aro  very  large  tracts  of  land  in  want  of  drainage- 
thousands  ol  acres  of  good  hind ; there  is  a very  large,  tract  of  mountain  land.  We  are  in 
a valley  here  ; we  aro  between  two  chains  of  mountains,  and  a very  large  tract  of  those 
mountain  lands  is  capable  ol  improvement ; but  there  is  a very  great  want  of  capital. 

7.  Are  those  tracts  much  divided  ? — They  belong  to  tho  lauded  proprietors,  very  many 
of  whom  are  absentees. 

8.  Is  the  state  ol  agriculture  in  this  district,  in.  your  opinion,  improving? — Decidedly. 

9.  Ill  what  particulars? — To  a certain  extent,  rather  a small  one  in  the  cultivation  of 
green  crops  ; hut  it  is  improving  in  the  rotation  its  between  potatoes  and  white  crops;  we 
never  sec  fanners  now,  or  randy,  sow  in  succession  two  years  white  crops.  The  usual 
course  of  rotation  was  potatoes  and  wheat,  or  barley  and  two  crops  of  potatoes,  and  three 
crops  ol  oats;  then  it  was  an  unproductive  stubble,  laid  down  Avithout  grass  seeds,  and 
worth  nothing  for  some  yetiix  At  tho  time  that  the  lands  were  more  in  the  hands  of  large 
farmers,  some  of  tho  proprietors  used  to  farm  their  estates  very  extensively. 

10.  What  aro  the  manures  principally  used? — Lime,  besides  stable  mamue,  is  very 
extensively  used,  and  sea-weed. 

11.  What  distance  is  the  sea-weed  carried  ? — From  here  it  is  about  thirty-six  miles;  it 
goes  as  far  as  ICillaloe. 

12.  Is  it  the  scarcity  of  other  manures  in  the  district  Avhicli  induces  them  to  fetch  this 
such  a distance  ? — The  scarcity  of  other  manures,  and  the  goodness  of  that  manure  for 
potatoes. 

13.  Is  marl  made  use  of  in  the  district  ? — Yes ; it  is  very  much  used  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  it  is  got  out  of  the  Shannon  by  means  of  lighters,  and  it  is  the  best  of  all  marl— 
it  is  the  shell  marl. 

14.  Are  there  many  large  grazing  farms  in  this  district? — Not  many. 

15.  Are  they  increasing?— No,  decreasing  fast. 

16.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Very  few ; only  where 
the  leases  still  subsist.  . On  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  they  are  always  divided. 

17.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  in  this  district ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  by 
valuation  ? Generally  by  proposal  and  by  private  contract,  hut  it  is  sometimes  by  valua- 
tion. There  are  some  proprietors  who  employ  valuators. 

18.  What  preference  is  usually  given  to  the  occupying  tenant? — The  occupying  tenants, 
m case  of  a proposal,  always  got  a preference,  hut  at  a high  rent. 

19.  What  class  of  persons  aro  employed  to  value  ?— 1 have  known  of  some  gentlemen 
employed  to  value,  hut  generally  they  are  the  middle  class  of  farmers. 
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20.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district  ?—  20fA  August,  1844. 

About  35s.  an  acre.  It  is  much  higher  here.  The  anxiety  to  get  land  here— we  are  between  

the  two  villages— is  so  great,  that  they  give  very  high  rents.  571. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  lettiug  value  hear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  G*  °,Cn%bau,e«q. 
valuation  ?— It  is  one-third  higher,  at  the  very  least. 

22.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  on  the  same  scale  on  which  it  was  conducted  by  the  valu- 

ator at  first?— It  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  electoral  division,  which  I believe  was 
the  electoral  division  of  Killaloc.  The  valuator  there,  on  the  completion  of  that  electoral 
division,  attended  the  board  here,  and  they  were  of  opinion  he  valued  it  too  high.  There 
was  a good  deal  of  discussion  and  a difference  of  opinion  about  it,  but  a resolution  was 
passed  that  it  was  too  high,  and  that  directions  should  be  given  to  the  valuator  to  proceed 
upon  a reduced  scale,  taking  off  one-fifth.  r 

23.  What  class  of  man  was  the  valuator  ?— He  was  not  a professed  valuator.  He  was 
not,  in  my  opinion,  a very  good  judge  ; and  in  order  to  aid  his  judgment,  he  called  in  a 
surveyor  to  assist  Mm.  His  valuation  gave  the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  notwithstanding  the 
reduction,  to  the  occupiers  and  rate-payers  at  large. 

24.  What  was  the  ground  of  the  dissatisfaction  ?— 1 The  general  ground  appeared  to  me 
to  be  that  he  favoured  some. 

25.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  procure  a new  one  ?— Very  often.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  have  a re-valuation  of  the  union,  and  to  have  this  valuation  re-considered  and 
amended,  but  the  proposal  was  rejected. 

26.  Have  any  proceedings  ever  been  taken  by  the  poor  law  commissioners  to  enforce  a 
new  valuation  ? — N o. 

27.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  in  this  dis- 
trict ? — One  gale  within  the  other. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  it  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenantry?— It 
prevails  to  a certain  extent : it  is  not  a general  custom. 

29.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  ?— Not  now : they  used 
to  depend  upon  both,  but  we  have  now  but  one  loan  fund  in  the  district— the  Mount- 
Shannon  loan  fund.  It  is  not  able  to  reach  all  parts  of  it,  neither  is  its  capital  sufficient. 

There  was  a loan  fund  in  Tulla,  which  was  dissolved  about  the  same  time. 

30.  What  is  your  opinion  ot  tliat  system,  with  respect  to  agricultural  tenants? I think 

it  is  ruinous  to  them. 

31.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— Not 
many ; there  are  some. 

32.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— By 
distress  and  the  sale  of  their  stock  ; and  when  they  have  no  stock,  they  distrain  the  grow- 
ing crops  and  place  keepers  upon  them. 

33.  Is  that  often  resorted  to,  the  seizure  of  growing  crops  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

34.  Do  they  easily  find  purchasers  for  cattle  or  crops  distrained  ? — Yes,  I think  they  do. 

35.  Do  they  proceed  frequently  to  sell  ? — Yes,  frequently. 

06.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? Both 

ways.  If  a gale  is  paid  up,  there  is  a specific  receipt  given  ; but  if  not,  it  is  a receipt  on 
account. 

37.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  in  the  district  ? — V cry  few  middlemen ; they  are  diminishing  fast. 

38.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  ? — Several. 

39.  What  is  the  condition  of  tic  tenants  on  the  properties  under  the  courts,  compared 
o those  under  the  proprietors  ? — I think  they  are  not  as  well  off  on  the  properties  under 

tne  courts  as  on  the  properties  of  the  proprietors. 

40.  From  what  does  that  arise  ? — From  having  to  deal  with  a receiver,  who  is  bound  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  the  rent  one  gale  within  another,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  return  as 

ue  arrears  as  he  possibly  can.  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  collect  as  much  as  he  can. 

1*  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — In  both  ways.  There 

P1  °ln’*etora  not  giving  leases,  and  there  are  ?,lso  several  who  are  giving  them. 

. V*’  , om  w'iat  does  that  indisposition  to  give  leases  arise  ? — I think  it  arises  from  a 
'a  to  have  the  tenants  more  completely  under  their  own  control ; and  also,  I think,  from 
43  m t0  a^ow  ^iem  ‘fco  have  the  franchise. 

. effect>  hi  your  opinion,  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 

fair1*1  S+  °-r  t ie  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think  the  tenant  who  holds  by  lease,  at  a 
rent,  is  more  prosperous  and  thriving  than  the  tenant  who  holds  at  will. 
renx ' S i-e,re  mucb  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases? — I think  not.  If  the 
is  a JugJi  one,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  no  wish  for  a lease, 
for  o °/ou  think  they  would  prefer  leases  if  the  rent  was  quite  fair  ? — If  the  land  is  set 
46  H UG’ tliey  are  anxious  for  a lease. 

' . avf,  y°u  found  that  those  tenants  who  have  obtained  leases  have  been  more 
|«nprovmg  than  the  others  ?-I  think  so. 

4 s'  B°  as  well  to  large  as  to  small  farms  ? — I apply  it  fo  both, 

the  lan  if  i are  Pei'manent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  generally  effected — by 
cases  toI  °r£  ’ tenant,  or  jointly  ? — They  are  effected  by  the  landlord  in  some  cases.  In 
fpnan+c  , 1 3 tenant  holds  at  will,  they  are  effected  by  the  landlord ; but  where  the 
^9  I th^  ^ease’  they  are  effected  by  the  tenants. 

Kent's  th  + 6 an^  system  adopted  by  any  of  the.  landlords  in  reference  to  those  unprove- 
* p y jjjf  caa  detail  to  us  ? — I am  not  able  to  describe  the  proceedings  of  any 
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individual,  except  one.  who  will  bo  examined  before  yon  ; but  there  is  very  little  of  it 

8°5I?  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  at  all  known  in  this  country  ?— It  occurs : but 
it  always  occurs  without  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord.  It  occurs  in  the  cases  of  cmigra- 
tion  generally.  There  nro  very  lew  instances  of  it. 

51®  xiaa  there  boon  any  consolidation  of  farms  m the  district  /—Very  considerable. 

02  With  what  object, “and  bv  what  means  accomplished  7— With  the  object  of  getting 
rid  of  the  dense  population  on  the  fanns,  and  with  the  object  of  enabling  those  tenants 
who  remain  to  be  more  comfortable.  . 

53,  To  wliat  size  are  the  farms  increased  7 — 1 hey  have  been  increased  from  five  to 

twenty  acres.  „ , „ . , , „ 

54  ‘Do  you  mean  that  they  were  live  before,  and  now  are  twenty  /—Acs. 

55,  \\r.^  there  any  compensation  given  to  the  parties  turned  out,  or  what  became  of 
them  7— In  some  cases  they  were  encouraged  to  emigrate.  Colonel  Wyndham,  on  his  estate, 
shipped  them  off  to  Canada,  such  as  were  disposed  to  go ; but  numbers  of  them  would  not 
"o  and  to  those  who  would  not  go  lie  gave  a compensation  in  money. 

® 5(j  Dow  had  that  dense  population  been  introduced  upon  Ins  property  ‘/—There  were 
large  tracts  of  land  that  had  been  in  the  hands  of  middlemen,  and  lie  bought  them.  There 
is  a very  large  tract  between  me  and  Mr.  Molony’s  residence,  I should  suppose  1,200  or 
1.300  acres— that  operation  was  carried  on  there. 

' 57.  Were  any  new  tenants  brought  upon  the  estate  7 — Oh  no,  not  one. 

58.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  fanns  take  effect  ?— I think  not.  It  continues 
certainlv,  but  it  is  on  the  decrease. 

59  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  arc  the  large  farmers  richer 
than 'they  were  7—1  think  they  are.  those  that  have  been  left  on  the  land. 

60.  Are  the  small  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  getting  richer  than  they  were  7— I think 
that  the  occupying  tenantry,  both  small,  and  large,  are  in  a better  condition. 

61.  Do  you  consider  that  to  arise  from  a better  dealing  with  the  land  / — ica,  I twnliso. 


it.  ruins  the 


That  is  the  substance  of  my  evidence. 


the  twenty  acre  man.  iuwi3»uvn™»»»‘vUv..7 ■ „ , , 

63.  How  does  the  man  who  has  obtained  the  increased  farm  of  twenty  acres  vou  have 

alluded  to,  do  without  additional  capital  7 — By  taking  in  cattle  to  graze,  and  subletting  it 
unknown  to  tlie  landlord.  But  ultimately,  if  this  twenty  acre  fanner  m an  upright  man, 
and  he  has  a family  that  arc  attentive  to  their  business,  lie  will  at  length  arrive  at  naung 
sufficient  capital  to  work  liis  farm  himself  , . . 

64.  Arc  the,  labourers,  in  your  opinion,  getting  richer? — bo,  they  are  in  the  most 

wretched  condition.  They  are  completely  out  of  employment  for  four  mouths  m the  year, 
sometimes  five.  , 

65.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  when  they  can  procure  employment  ?— hightpencc  a day 

without  diet.  , . 

66.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — It  does. 

67.  Wliat  is  the  usual  rate  for  the  con-acre  ? — From  £3  10s.  to  £S  an  acre. 

68.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  obtaining  con-acre l es, 

very  great ; they  have  not  half  enough.  , 

69.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ‘/—The  grass  farms  having  diminished  and  the  population 

increased,  the  grass  farms  having  got  into  the  hands  of  the  smaller  tenantry,  an  iavm0 
been  divided  into  small  farms,  tlicy  have  not  land  to  let  out.  , , , 

70.  When  you  speak  of  £3  10a  an  acre  for  con-acre,  what  species  of  con;?f e.  Ja“a 
you  allude  to  ? — The  worst  description  of  ley.  Then  £2  10a.  to  £3  for  stubble  an  , 
purchaser  to  put  manure  on,  and  pay  ready  money  before  lie  does  so.  mat  is  i 

of  the  stubble.  , , • <•>?  nn 

71.  What  is  the  price  of  old  Icy?— From  £3  10s.  to  £8  an  acre.  The  best  is  an 

acre,  when  liberty  is  given  to  pare  and  bum.  , , .i 

72.  In  years  when  tlio  crops  have  not  failed,  how  is  the  con-acre  recove 

seller  7 — By  distress  and  the  sale  of  the  crops,  and  civil  bill  process.  , 9 v 

73.  Is  the  seller  usually  content  to  take  the  crop  without  any  further  deman  . ^-i 

because  be  is  never  left  the  crop  except  it  is  a bad  one,  or  the  potatoes  are  so  p 
not  to  be  worth  the  rent.  . , ,,  ■ 1 031  • 

74.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the.  district  ?— IS  one  at  all 

at  least  I should  say  very  few,  hardly  any.  _ _ . ,n(i  from 

75.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  agrarian  outrages  in  this  county  in  10  » . n 

what  did  it  arise  7 — From  the  want  of  con-acre.  At  length  the  people  eca 

to  violence  and  robbery  that  very  great  depredation  was  going  on.  extent 

76.  Had  the  consolidation  of  the  small  farms  into  large  taken  place  J 
previous  to  that  disturbance  ? — It  was  in  progress.  I think  it  has  been  em 

has  been  carried  on  to  such  a very  great  extent  in  this  district.  •_  9 t ,j0  not 

77.  Was  the  conversion  of  tillage  into  grass  land  at  that  time  m piogi  ‘ -n 

think  it  was.  But  I am  quite  aware  that  the  consolidation  was  to  B?”1  , carried 

course  of  operation ; but  it  has  been  since  the  year  1 831  and  183*2  that  1 

on  to  such  a very  great  extent  in  this  part  of  the  country.  . , e . ft  is  a 

78.  Is  con-acre  scarcer  now  than  it  was  in  1831 7 — I think  it  is  ; 1 am  now 

difficult  question  to  answer.  One  reason  I have  for  that  is,  that  the  s 
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l • r £2  105.  an  acre  used  to  be  given  for  nothing  for  the  salcc  of  having  it  manured.  It 
reel  to  be  ploughed  bv  the  owner,  the  drills  ploughed  and  opened,  ready  to  receive  the 
nr  nure  : and  the  owner  of  those  stubbles  was  most  anxious  to  get  the  manure.  But  now,  , 
such  is  the  want  of  potato  land,  there  is  ready  money  rent  demanded  for  it. 

79  Is  this  con-acre  always  let  by  the  tenant  farmers,  or  do  any  of  the  properties  ever 
'ide  any  portion  of  it?— Almost  always  by  the  tenant  fanners.  . 

SO.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ? — Aoout 

0I1g  jtC  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes, — -for  example, 
are  the  estates  o?  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small'?— I do  not 
think  they  are,  but  very  much  the  reverse ; where  they  are  on  a very  large  scale  in  this 
county,  arising  from  the  number  of  absentees,  there  are  no  worse  managed  properties  in 

the  county.  . . _ „ , . 

82.  Are  the  agents  resident  or  non-resident  ?— Some  are  and  some  not. 

S3.  Does  the  tact  of  their  being  resident  make  any  difference  in  the  management.— 

84  Has  the  agent  of  an  absentee  estate,  generally  speaking,  more  left  in  his  power  than 
the  agent  of  a resident  landlord  ?— Yes,  a great  deal ; he  has  the  sole  management  of  it. 

85.°  Has  lie  the  power  to  make  allowances  where  the  tenants  desire  it I am  not  aware 
that  he  has  that,  without  reference  to  the  proprietor ; but  if  he  made  a recommendation 
for  an  abatement  it  would  be  attended  to.  , . 

SG.  What  duties  do  the  agents  generally  perform  ? — The  agents  of  absentees  perform, 
all  the  duties  of  letting  the  land,  as  well  as  receiving  the  rent.  ' 

87.  Does  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  occupy  the  attention  of  the  agents  generally,  in 

this  district  ?— I think  not.  ..  . 0 n , 

88.  When  is  the  landlord's  proportion  “of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed . On  tlie 
payment  of  the  next  gale  of  rent  which  accrues  immediately  subsequent  to  the  making  ot 

the  rate.  „ . . „ ,T  T i 

SO.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  .—JN  o ; I nave 
none  whatever,  except  von  could  enforce  the  residence  of  the  absentees.  \ v c have  ascer- 
tained  there  is  about  £200.000  a year  for  rent  going  out  of  this  comity  in  cash. 

90.  Are  you  aware  of  any  practice  prevailing  of  giving  fees  or  bribes  to  agents,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  a preference  for  land  ? — I have  heard  and  believe  that  the  practice  exten- 
sivcly  prevails.  I have  heard  it  from  those  who  have  given  the  bribe,  and  have  no  doubt 

91.  In  making  this  statement,  have  vou  in  your  view  any  particular  cases  that  have  been 
stated  to  you  by  persons  whom  you  believe  ? — Yes,  I have  decidedly. 

92.  To  Vliat  extent  have  you  ever  heard  that  the  practice  prevails : —I  know a case  ot  a 

bribe  of  twenty  guineas  being  given  for  land  : and  I have  heard  often  that  it  is  .he  custom 
to  bribe  the  under-agents— they  must  bo  bribed.  I have  also  heard  from  a person  m whom 
I have  confidence,  that  a very  large  sum  has  been  made  up  by  a number  ot  the  tenants,  m 
order  to  obtain  a preference.  . , _ 

93.  Can  you  say  whether  there  is  a prevailing  opinion  that  such  practices  do  exist . JN  o 
doubt  at  all  about  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Reverend  Patrick  Shea,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  parish  priest  of  Tulla? — Acs. 

2.  Do  you  occupy  any  land  ? — A es. 

3.  IIow  much? — About  fifty  acres. 

o'  Wliat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  heat  acquainted  ? I know  all  the  parishes 

^Dorathe  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Verv  much  so.  . 

7.  In  what  way?— Reclaiming  waste,  and  improving  land  in  every  wav. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise  . —Improving,  I ■ 

0.  In  what  particulars  ? — A good  deal  of  the  land  has  been  brought  into  cultir  ation  that 

W Wh"afSfhrought  into  cultivation  by  the  tenant,  or  does  the  l™dloi^«n™nerrte 
the  tenant  ?— The  only  landlord  remunerating  the  tenants  is  Mr.  Moloii},  of  Kiltanan , the 

Th  wTdSge  the  tenant  for  the  land  so  improved  ?-T« ; at  the  termination 

0f  & “e  Turnout:  SneHo  those  who  hold  by  lease  ?-Tes,  certainly;  no 

tenant-at-will  wiR  improve  land.  •„  minmnal  • and  wn 

IS.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used ’-Annual  manure  is  the  pnncpal , and  we 

use  sea-weed  and  lime  to  a great  extent.  . , +i„,r+v-  T climihl 

14.  How  far  is  the  sea  manure  brought  in  land  ?-It  is  brought  ^ 
flunk.  We  are  not  at  the  extremity ; we  are  nearer  the  sea  than  that,  about  twenty-tmee 

™15S.'  Has  the  district  of  which  you  speak  been  opened  by  any  new  roads?— Acs  ; con- 
siderably  so. 


20 th  August,  1S44. 
571. 

3.  O'Callaghan,  esq. 
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Rev.  Patrick  Shea. 
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20tA  Avgust,  1844.  16.  Is  the  communication  perfect  ? — Yes. 

17.  What  effect  has  the  opening  of  the  new  roads  had  upon  the  reclamation  * 
waste  ?— \ ery  great  and  beneficial  ; they  can  carry  lime  into  the  mountains  now  wb f th-6 
is  peculiarly  usetul.  10W>  "here  it 

IS.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  n, 
two  or  three  superintendents;  we  have  no  farming  society.  I made  an  attemnt  ton!/™ 
ouo  myself,  and  I tailed  m it.  eraPt  t0  get  up 

19.  Has  the  employment  of  the  superintendents  had  any  effect?— Yes- 

all  tenants-at-will  they  must  do  any  thing  that  is  pointed  out  to  them  ’ 316 

20.  Do  you  think  that  they  begin  to  feel  the  advantage  of  the  course  pointed  out’ 

V ery  greatly.  In  my  own  parish  they  are  improving  very  fast.  1 °Ut  — 

21.  Their  neighbours  have  set  them  a good  example  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  tlipv  u , 

it  is  principally  through  Mr.  Molonv,  of  Kiltanan.  they  ccmld  i bu* 

22.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ?— From  three  Irish  acres  to 

oi  twenty ; there  are  some  farms  more  extensive.  0 ^een 

2.3.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown ’—Potatoes  and  wheat  and  tt* 
sometimes  oats.  They  are  beginning  to  sow  green  crops.  *’  and  then 

24  Is  the  tillage  so  fix  improved  as  toafFect  the  demand  for  labour?— So  ■ the 
for  labour  is  considerably  lessened.  The  prices  are  not  remunerative,  and  they emvCt 
few  as  they  can.  They  are  satisfied  with  meeting  the  rent.  y mploy  as 

25.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— No : I do  not  ™ 
than  eight  or  ten  farms  held  in  common,  and  the^  are  the  wLt 
The  land  is  never  cultivated  properly  when  they  are  ill  common.  There  m»v  L ! 7' 

ssjSiir 

s»y^s£.“  *“  '“°“J  °f  aTCrage  «ood  laml  in  district ’-From  £1  to  £2.  I 

27.  TV  hat  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  Tl„> 
poor  law  w about  oue-thu-d  under  it.  When  the  rent  is  30s.,  tire  valuation  is  about  2oI 
anitheJ  ' fte  beeomra  due  “ ;t  demanded  ?_One  gale  within 

30'  n„‘ie*WVS3'!‘T  °f ‘,lle  i*  lay  wn  by  the  small  tenantry  ?-Verv  Uttle 

T ehe  n tenant  de.iend  much  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  fund  or  the  local  usurers  V_ 

rive  mf  TiX'v  / ?ondu°tod  a !?“  lmd  myself  some  time  since,  which  I was  obli-ed  to 
gte  up.  They  did  depend  upon  it  m my  neighbourhood  then;  hut  there  is  no  loan  fund 
•*  Mount-Shannon,  which  if  at  the  other  exteeuiity,  and  I do nrf  W 
hether  they  depend  upon  it-  for  the  payment  of  rent  in  that  neighbourhood 
no  wf  f.el'?,m.any  local  usurei-s  in  that  district ?-There  are  Some. 
r,  * “leIr  S,Ml  charge  ?— They  do  not  lend  more  than  £l,  and  they  charge 

?°j£®  tenants  hold  lmipediately  under  the  proprietors  ?— Yes,  in  general  they  do. 
sive  ’ ere  ma“'T  Pr0Pertles  under  the  courts  7— Yes,  there  are,  and  some  very  exten- 

or?b'„.!''ha*  C,as!°5 teuantsis  ,nws‘  comfortable — those  upon  estates  managed  by  the  courts 

IS  ctnSrT  '"r6  F0priet01'8  ?-T‘“se  ma“Sed  * 

take  out  leases’  for  a rear  ami  5 0eh"S  esaot??,,s  “nder  the  courts.  They  are  compelled  to 
guineas  paid  for  a le Iso.  ' * y Pay  exol'bltlmt  ™ms-  1 h”e  known  for  one  year  twenty 

38'  “f  tbo  ™n‘  ?-Two  hundred  pounds  a year, 

managed  it  between  iJT to  paX*6 “ *°  ^ Tbey 

hadfy  off  under  the  courts  to “TkSdge  **“  ^ te  bribed'  Tbey  are  THy 

Theltares  midcratmZs6  are  lifar^°asbaT  C0”tS  mder  absenteeB 

landlord^ a^runwhhn o-  Tn l?''61!11  told  V lease’  or  from  year  to  year  ?— Of  late  years,  the 
formerly  a great  deal  ^ & VG  *eases-  ^ 18  more  prevalent  to  have  tenants-at-will  than 

country  ?— i^mau  holding  q?ect,of  llolcling  at  ^vill  upon  the  improvement  of  the 

43.  Is  ther^nv^nSlf  f ? ^ |10t  fxPend  ks  caPital  or  labour  upon  his  land, 
the  land  is  rot  let  tnn  ,-la  ^ +\  ^Gases  ^ tbo  tenants,  at  their  present  rents? — Whenever 
some  coses  where  th  a!J‘  ] iey  afe  ni0>?fc  a,udous  to  have  it  secured  to  them.  There  are 

Ire  ZleSl6  “ SML  tba‘  fey  ^ ““  i tat  * » 

or  jointly  S-Bv  Z,' “Pavements  generally  effected-by  the  lancHord,  or  tenant, 
tion  to  that.  ‘ c ‘ ^ieie  aie  exceptions.  Mr.  Molony  is  a very  excellent  excep- 

Wymdta  is!Z  mZeZT?I+°l»SiatsnC?  ?doPted  anY  other  gentleman  ’-Colonel 
P P y e got  lately,  dianung  at  his  own  expense,  and  making  drains, 
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and  allowing  some  assistance  for  building  houses.  I could  name  two  other  exceptions.  The 
gentleman  examined  last  is  a very  excellent  landlord.  His  property  has  got  under  the 
courts,  and  he  cannot  now  do  a great  deal ; but  before  that  he  did  a great  deal. 

46.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district?— I should  say  scarcely, 
except  persons  emigrating  to  America ; they  may  sell  the  good-will  of  their  fanuk 

47.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  to  a exeat  extent. 

4S.  To  what  extent,  and  with  what  objects  *?— To  clear  the  land  and  to  make  larger  farms. 

49.  To  what  size  were  the  farms  increased  ?— Probably  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  acres. 

50.  What  size  had  they  been  previously  ? — From  four 'to  ten  acres. 

51.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  ? — Probably  twenty. 

52.  Have  there  been  many  instances  of  turning  out  tenants  to  increase  the  size  of  ten 
acre  farms  *?— Yes,  particularly  on  Colonel  Wyndkam’s  property. 

53.  By  what  means  was  that  consolidation  accomplished? — Generally  by  noticing  the 
tenants  at  the  termination  of  the  leases  ; and  in  some  instances  ejecting  them  from  the  lauds. 

54.  Were  those  lands  of  Colonel  Wyndham  held  by  middlemen  ? — Yes.  before  Lord 
Egremont's  death,  they  were  held  by  a middleman. 

'"55.  Did  this  change  take  place  upon  the  dropping  of  the  lease  ? — Yes ; he  was  allowed 
to  hold  it  for  a year  after  his  time  expired,  to  obtain  his  arrears,  and  it  was  intimated  to  the 
tenants  they  would  not  be  continued  in,  unless  they  paid  Mr.  Charles  Cray  all  that  was 
due  to  him,  and  they  sold  every  thing  they  had  to'  make  this  payment,  and  they  were 
turned  out  after  that. 

56.  Who  made  that  statement  to  them  ? — The  agent,  I suppose ; Colonel  Wvndlmm  was 
often  on  the  estate  himself. 

57.  Was  it  all  held  by  one  middleman? — Yes,  principally;  at  least  there  were  two.  hut 
the  other  held  only  some  small  portion. 

58.  Could  you  state  the  number  of  families  that  were  ejected  ? — I could ; this  list 
[ producing  a paper']  was  made  by  one  of  the  tenants,  and  he  is  at  the  door  if  you  wish 
to  examine  him. 

59.  Had  the  middleman  any  thing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  estate  ? No, 

nothing. 

60.  Was  the  middleman  removed  ? — Yes,  when  his  term  expired. 

61.  And  the  land  was  given  to  the  occupiers? — Yes,  to  part  of  them. 

62.  State  the  number  of  families  that  were  displaced? — About  150  families. 

63.  How  long  have  you  been  parish  priest  of  Tulla  ? — Since  April,  1837. 

64.  Have  these  proceedings  taken  place  since  that  time  ? — Yes.  I think  the  intentions 
of  Colonel  Wyndham  are  benevolent ; he  wishes  to  have  a respectable  yeomanry  upon  his 
estate : he  offered  to  send  them  to  America,  and  some  to  Australia.  Some  of  them  would 
not  go,  and  they  are  now  squatting  about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tulla  in  the  most 
miserable  condition. 

65.  What  was  offered  to  those  who  were  willing  to  go  to  America? — They  were  to  he 
provided  for  a year  and  their  passage  paid ; they  were  at  liberty  to  go,  and  some  did  go, 
out  some  refused.  He  had  a property  there. 

66.  What  did  those  get  who  remained  at  home? — They  generally  got  a few  pounds  if 
they  went  out  freely,  and  did  not  put  him  to  the  expense  of  law  proceedings  against  them. 

67.  Were  there  many  of  them  who  held  ten  acres  ? — No,  not  at  the  first,  but  there  were 
afterwards,  under  circumstances  of  very  great  hardship.  Suppose  C and  D held  twelve 
acres,  and  they  were  told  one  should  go  out,  D paid  C £15,  and  the  year  following  D 
was  turned  out  himself. 


63.  What  became  of  the  consolidated  farm  in  that  case  ? — D got  the  whole  of  it. 

69.  Did  that  previous  bargain  and  sale  take  place  with  the  consent  of  the  agent  ? — Yes, 
and  enforced  by  the  agent. 

70.  What  was  the  size  of  the  farms  ultimately  ? — Twenty  acres  ultimately. 

71.  W as  any  consideration  given  to  D on  going  out  ? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge.  I had 
two  persons  with  me  yesterday  who  told  me  that  they  got  no  compensation. 

72.  What  is  the  name  of  the  townland  ? — Lissofin  is  the  general  name  of  the  farm. 

y-  What  is  the  name  of  the  parties? — Widow  Morony  was  the  person  purchasing 
Cudmer’s  share  of  the  twelve  acres,  with  the  permission  of  the  agent,  as  they  told  me. 

74.  Wras  Wridow  Morony  afterwards  ejected? — Yes. 

75.  Who  got  her  land  ? — I do  not  know — one  of  the  tenants,  whoever  was  next  the 
place.  The  other  case  is  Timothy  M -'Mahon.  They  were  told  one  of  them  should  go. 
Timothy  purchased  his  brother’s  good-will,  and  he  was  turned  out  afterwards. 

1 6.  Did  that  occur  with  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  ? — Yes,  I am  quite  certain  of  it. 
is  done  without  Iris  knowledge. 

n.  Was  the  purchase  with  his  knowledge  and  sanction? — Yes,  certainly. 

1 8.  Did  those  persons  who  had  pm-chased  the  good-will  of  others,  and  were  afterwards 
ejected,  receive  any  compensation  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

1 9.  W as  any  other  reason  assigned  for  the  ejecting  them  but  consolidating  the  farms  ? — 
£'°,  not  that  i know  of;  they  were  all  good  and  solvent  tenants,  persons  holding  four  or 
ave  acres,  and  they  had  £50  and  £60  in  the  loan  fund. 

80.  Were  those  parties  ejected? — Yes. 

* t^lere  manJ  holdings  on  the  estate  which  vary  from  five  to  ten  acres? — No,  I do 

sow  *^ere  are  anJ  80  small  as  five  acres. 

°2-  "ere  any  strangers  brought  upon  the  land? — There  was  one,  I believe  ; he 
purchased  the  good-will  of  the  out-going  tenant,  with  the  consent  of  the  agent. 


20 th  August,  1844. 
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Rev.  Patrick  Shea. 


See  Mr.  T.  Crowe's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  69. 
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57£. 

Rev.  Patrick  Shea. 


See  Mr.  Sutler's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  Ns.  C3. 


S3.  Have  the  parties  who  have  been  so  removed  been  able  to  obtain  land  elsewhere  in 
general ? — Some  of  them  have  got  patches  of  common  elsewhere,  but  most  of  them  have 
conic  into  the  town. 

84.  "Was  the  consideration  given  to  the  tenants  who  went  out  in  proportion  to  the 

number  of  the  family,  or  to  the  extent  of  the  holding  ? — To  the  extent  of  their  holdings 

about  £ 1 an  aero. 

S3.  Do  you  consider  that  most  of  those  persons  so  removed  would  have  settled  down 
upon  a holding  of  ten  acres  at  a little  distance,  if  any  such  could  be  found  ? — Yes  most 
gladly. 

Slj.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  families  that  went  to  Canada  ? — From  twentv  to  thirty 
families. 

ST.  Have  there  been  any  accounts  from  them  since? — Yes,  very  good  accounts. 

88.  Do  you  know  the  effect  of  that  in  inducing  others  to  go  ? — They  were  all  sent  off 
together ; they  would  be  glad  to  go  now.  but  he  would  not  take  them  afterwards. 

S9.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  those  whose  farms  have  been  increased  from  five 
to  twenty  acres? — 1 should  think  that  they  are  struggling.  Very  many  will  prosper.  The 
land  is  of  a very  good  description,  and  let  very  reasonably.  They  had  not  capital  enough 
at  first,  hut  they  are  getting  on. 

90.  Were  any  means  taken  to  offer  them  temporary  loans  ? — I gave  them  a good  deal  of 
money  out  of  the  loan  fund  to  work  the  land  and  pay  the  arrears. 

91.  Is  there  any  tract  of  waste  land  forming  a portion  of  the  estate  not  in  cultivation?— 
There  is  some  bog,  but  no  mountain  at  all. 

92.  Is  there  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  neighbouring  population,  situated  like 

those  parties  in  that  case,  to  locate  themselves  upon  the  waste  mountains? I think  the 

population  is  sufficiently  great  upon  all  the  properties ; they  have  not  room  for  them.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Molony  gave  one  of  them  a patch  of  land.  There  was  another  case  where 
ten  or  a dozen  families  on  the  townland  of  Laharda  were  turned  out  under  circumstances 
of  very  peculiar  hardship ; they  were  very  comfortable  tenants,  and  offered  a year’s  rent 
in  advance,  and  any  security  to  pay  the  rent  punctually.  There  were  nine  families  holding 
100  acres.  It  is  the  property  of  Sir.  Henry  Butler,  of  Castlecrine. 

93.  What  has  been  dona  with  the  land? — The  son  of  the  driver  got  it  all. 

94.  Is  it  turned  into  a grass  farm  ? — No,  it  is  part  grass  and  part  tillage. 

95.  Did  the  ejectment  take  place  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ? — Yes. 

9b.  Who  had  been  the  former  tenant? — Daniel  O’Connell,  of  Kilgoring. 

97.  Had  the  son  of  the  driver  been  a party  in  possession  of  any  of  it  ? — No,  not  at  all. 
I bad  to  exert  my  influence  or  lives  would  have  been  lost.  A clergyman  would  have  been 
shot.  I have  reason  to  believe. 

98.  Was  he  the  agent? — Yes. 

99.  Was  the  rent  paid  by  the  new  tenant  greater  than  the  rent  paid  by  the  aggregate 
of  the  tenants? — No,  I believe  it  was  less. 

10b.  Was  the  rent  paid  up  by  the  other  tenants? — Every  farthing. 

191.  What  has  become  of  those  people? — Some  of  them  have  got  farms  elsewhere: 
most  of  them  are  in  Tulla. 


102.  Bid  they  receive  any  remuneration? — Not  it.  I understand  Mr.  Butler  is  an 
excellent  landlord,  notwithstanding  that  case  of  enlarging  a farm. 

1 03.  Is  the  landlord  in  this  case  resident  ? — Yes,  lie  is. 

194.  Have  any  of  those  parties  got  farms  upon  the  same  estate  ? — No. 

105.  When  did  this  removal  take  place? — Six  or  seven  years  ago. 

I0(i.  Does  the  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — No,  it  is  nearly  entirely  given  up: 
the  landlords  set  their  faces  entirely  against  it. 

D>7 . \\  hat  means  did  they  take  to  stop  it  ? — Their  known  displeasure  against  it  is  generally 
sufficient.  T he  tenants  are  too  much  in  the  power  of  the  landlords  : they  will  not  risk  it. 

1 03.  A re  the  large  class  of  fanners  improving  in  their  condition  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are : 
1 have  heard  a contrary  opinion,  but  I think  they  arc  getting  more  comfortable. 

10!).  Are  the  small  tamers  improving  ? — No,  they  are  getting  worse. 

110.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  or  worse  off  in  the  world? — They  arc  wretched 
indeed.  I have  1 .000  labourers  in  my  parish  this  day,  without  employment. 

111.  what  is  the  general  rate  of  wages? — Sixpence  in  winter,  and  8d.  in  summer.  I 
generally  pay  lilt/,  in  summer,  and  Sd.  in  winter;  but  I have  given  up  all  my  farm  but  what 
I have  mentioned.  Mr.  Molony  gives  1 Or/,  in  summer,  and  8 tl.  in  winter. 

112.  \\  ere  many  of  the  men  in  that  district  employed  upon  the  Shannon  works  ? — Some 
of  the  single  men  went  to  seek  employment  there. 

113.  Have  those  persons  returned,  or  have  they  found  employment  there? — They  have 
almost  all  returned : there  is  very  little  doing  upon  the  Shannon  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
A good  many  go  from  our  part  of  the  country  to  Leinster,  at  the  harvest,  and  some  few  go 
to  England. 

114.  Docs  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district? — Yes. 

1 15.  W hat  is  the  usual  rate? — It  is  generally  £7  an  acre  tip  to  eight  guineas,  and  some- 
times it  is  as  low  as  £4  10s.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

. I ^ hat  is  the  quality  of  laud  for  £4  ? — Coarse  bad  land,  that  wants  improvement  by 
tillage. 

1 17 . How  is  the  rent  of  that  enforced  where  the  crop  is  a failure,  and  found  not  to  be 
worth  any  thin**  ? — Sometimes  they  leave  the  crop  behind  them ; but  they  can  be  processed 
tor  the  price  a tier  wards : but  the  landlord  is  generally  satisfied  with  the  crop. 
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US.  Who  digs  the  crop  in  that  case? — The  landlord  who  takes  it. 

119. '  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  none  since  1S31 

120.  In  what  did  they  arise  in  1831  ? — The  want  of  con-acre : the  landlords  were  unwilling 
to  give  pasture  land  for  potatoes.  I was  not  in  the  district  in  1S31,  I only  speak  from 
general  information.  I was  parish  priest  in  another  part  of  the  county  at  that  time. 

° 121.  Did  the  same  system  take  place  there?— Yes,  it  was  a general  outbreak  in  1831 ; 
it  was  near  the  time  of  the  Terryalts. 

122.  Does  the  same  want  of  con-acre  exist  still? — No,  not  to  the  same  extent,  but  they 
arc  generally  pressed  for  it. 

123.  Has  the  quantity  of  grass  land  diminished  since  that  time? — Yes,  it  has:  the  large 
farmers  are  more  in  the  tillage  way  than  any  thing  else. 

124.  Does  that  change  in  the.  system  of  farming,  by  which  the  farmer  is  induced  to  make 
more  tillage  upon  his  farm,  tend  to  the  increase  of  labour? — No ; they  do  all  the  work  by 
horses  when  they  enlarge  the  farms : it  is  only  when  they  improve  they  do  it  by  spade 
labour. 

125.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes, — for 
example,  are  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small,  or  the 
absentee  better  than  those  of  the  resident? — The  management  is  generally  the  same. 
There  are  more  abuses  on  the  absentee  properties  than  where  the  proprietor  looks  after 
the  agent. 

126.  Do  you  find  practically  that  the  management  of  absentee  estates  is  much  worse? — 
Yes,  generally.  The  agent  is  always  almost  a perfect  tyrant. 

127.  Is  the  agent  of  the  absentee  proprietor  supposed  to  have  greater  discretion  in  the 
management  of  the  estate  and  the  tenants  than  the  agent  of  the  resident? — Y’es,  there  is 
control  over  him. 

128.  Has  he  more  power  to  make  allowances? — Yes,  I suppose  he  has  than  where  the 
proprietor  is  resident ; but  generally  speaking  his  purpose  is  to  get  the  rent  in  any  way. 

129.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  agents  to  receive  duty  work  from  the  tenants  ? — They 
receive  every  thing  they  can  get. 

130.  Is  it  the  practice  of  the  tenants  to  give  it  ? — Y’es,  and  bribes,  and  every  thing  what- 
ever. 

131.  Are  the  bailiffs  equally  free  to  receive  all  that  they  can  get? — Y’es,  they  are,  and 
get  it. 

132.  Do  the  agents  take  fees  upon  letting  lauds,  or  on  receiving  proposals  for  letting 
lands? — Yes,  they  do. 

133.  To  what  amount  have  you  known  the  fee  to  extend? — I have  heard  an  instance  of 
seventy  tenants  combining  to  give  £1,000  to  the  agent's  wife  upon  a property  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

134.  For  what  was  that  given  ? — To  obtain  the  good-null  of  the  agent,  while  the  other 
tenants  were  being  ejected. 

135.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  largo  amounts  being  given  to  agents  ? — I cannot 
speak  to  that ; it  is  done  with  great  discretion. 

136. -  Is  it  the  general  impression  of  tire  country  that  the  agents  are  only  to  be  acted  upon 
in  that  way  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

137.  Have  you  heard  in  your  parish  generally  of  their  having  given  money? — Yes,  I 
have ; they  have  told  me  they  gave  money,  and  were  turned  out  afterwards. 

138.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — The 
county  cess  I consider  to  be  a great  hardship,  both  in  the  amount  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  home.  The  roads  are  generally  made  for  landed  proprietors,  and  they  are  levied  off 
the  occupiers. 

139.  Would  you  draw  a distinction  between  the  sum  required  for  new  roads  and  those 
for  keeping  old  roads  in  repair  ? — Y’es ; the  roads  kept  in  repair  are  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
hut  the  new  roads  are  for  a particular  estate,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  years  they  will 
treble  the  value  of  the  property  near  the  roads. 

140.  Do  not  the  cess-payers  attend  at  the  sessions? — Yes. 

141.  Do  they  not  express  their  opinion  pretty  freely  ? — Yes,  hut  they  are  under  the 
control  of  the  landlords  generally,  who  are  holders  of  large  quantities  of  laud. 

142.  Do  you  think  they  vote  with  their  landlord? — Yes,  they  would  not  like  to  go 
against  him ; they  are  generally  the  parties  who  get  jobs  in  contracting  for  the  roads. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


20 (A  August,  1844. 

5723. 

Rev.  Patrick  Shea. 


Mat.  Milekin,  sworn  and  examined.  573,' 

h How  much  laud  did  you  hold,  and  where  was  it? — I held  four  acres.  Mat*  Milekin. 

2.  From  whom  had  you  taken  it  ? — From  Mr.  James  Creagh,  of  Carabane ; he  was  a 
Middleman  under  Colonel  Wyndham,  and  under  Colonel  Wyndham’s  father. 

3.  How  long  had  you  held  it  ? — Since  I was  born,  and  my  father  before  me. 

How  much  rent  did  you  owe  Mr.  Creagh  ? — Not.  a farthing  at  all. 

o.  Did  you  owe  him  any  when  the  lease  expired? — No,  not  a farthing;  and  I paid  rent 
w If Up  ^.u°t  know  when  it  would  fall  due. 

o.  Explain  that? — Rent  hanging  over  100  years,  that  I might  be  returned  a tenant  to 

Colonel  Wyndham. 

'•  reason  had  you  to  suppose  that  clearing  up  all  the  arrears  would  have  you 
Dart  II.  4 0 
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573. 

Mat.  Milekin. 


See  Mr.  J.  Creagh' s 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  70. 


See  Mr  Crowe’s 
Statement, 
Appendix  B,  No.  6! 


returned  as  a tenant? — I considered  I should  be  returned  a tenant  by  bavin"  thp  . , , 
off.  The  rent  was  hanging  over  all  the  tenants.  ° rent  c*eared 

8.  Was  any  communication  made  to  you  that  if  you  cleared  up  those  arren™  i , , 

be  returned  a tenant?— Yes.  « ‘urears  you  should 

9.  Who  told  you? — Mr.  Creagh,  the  landlord;  he  said,  bv  clearing  +i,  i ■, 

should  be  declared  the  tenants.  ° P the  laud 

1 0.  Did  any  body  but  Mi-.  Creagh  tell  you  that  ? — No,  indeed. 

1 1.  Had  you  ever  any  conversation  with  the  agent  of  Colonel  Wyndham  unnn  +i«  , 

ject? — No,  I had  not.  For  at  the  time  he  came  upon  the  land  we  gave  up  tiosspr  ^ SUb’ 
Mr.  Creagh,  and  he  gave  up  possession  to  Mr.  Crowe,  Colonel  Wyndham ?s  man  ainT01^0 
course  of  time  they  came  and  ejected  us,  and  turned  us  out,  and  with  our  rent  mirl"  a 
having  our  receipts.  and 


12.  Was  any  proposition  made  to  you  by  the  landlord  or  his  agent? No. 

13.  Was  there  any  offer  to  assist  you  to  emigrate? — Yes,  there  was  if  t ^ n 

emigrate.  ’ would 

1.4.  What  was  the  offer? — That  he  would  send  me  to  Canada  if  I would  go— noth' 
else.  He  said,  « I should  earn  so  much  a day,  and  so  much  a week,”  if  I Wl  tnU 

15.  What  did  you  do? — I told  him  I would  not  go.  ° 

16.  Have  you  got  any  land  since?— No ; I live  in  a little  house  on  the  side  of  the  road 
turned  upon  the  world  ; and  most  of  those  turned  out  are  worse,  ten  times  than  I am  ’ 

IT.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  go  to  America ? — I thought  it  better  to  star  where 
I was,  where  I was  used  to,  than  to  go  to  a strange  part  without  any  money  or  capital. 

18.  Have  you  had  any  account  from  those  who  went  there  ? — I do  not  know  of  it  * One 

of  the  poor  tenants  that  had  been  turned  out  of  the  laud  was  going  to  hang  himself  and 
was  prevented  by  a neighbour  from  doing  it.  ° ’ 

1 9.  Had  you  any  assistance  given  you?— Not  a halfpenny  but  the  crop  upon  the  land 

20.  Did  you  give  them  possession,  or  were  you  ejected?— We  kept  possession  as  we 

were  to  get  nothing  at  all  for  it.  ’ 

21.  Those  who  gave  possession,  did  they  not  receive  anything? — Yes,  some  of  them 
did,  and  some  did  not. 

22.  Do  you  know  any  individual  who  gave  up  possession  freely  that  received  nothin"  ?— 

Yes,  I do.  ° 

23.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  distinction,  why  some  got  something  and  others  "ot 
nothing  ? — I do  not  know  the  reason. 


24.  W ere  those  who  were  ejected,  ejected  by  a decree  from  the  hamster’s  court?— I do 
not  think  that  they  were.  Some  of  the  poor  people  that  were  turned  out  are  in  a state  of 
great  distress,  and  are  obliged  to  sell  the  little  bit  of  bed  under  them,  in  order  not  to  °o 
begging  entirely,  to  get  a few  potatoes. 

25.  Have  you  ever  been  tenant  under  Colonel  Wyndham  ?— Yes,  I have.  The  first  vear 
he  commenced,  was  the  25th  of  March,  1S39;  then  in  1840,  1841,  1S42,  and  1843,  they 
turned  out  some  in  every  year,  and  this  time  of  year  he  will  turn  out  a good  many.  ’ 

26.  Why  so? — In  order  to  give  one  man  ten  men's  shares. 

27.  He  thinks  the  farm  will  be  better  cultivated  by  making  it  larger?— Yes;  but  thev 
were  as  able  with  four-  acres  to  pay  their  rent  as  a man  having  sixty  acres,  and  they  would 
hve  snug  upon  it. 


2S.  Were  the  rents  well  paid  to  Mr.  Creagh,  the  middleman? — Yes,  they  were  paid  up 
by  most  of  us,  not  by  the  whole  of  us,  and  they  took  their  receipts. 

29.  Why  did  the  middleman  give  you  that  notice,  that  those  should  be  continued  that 
paid  up  ?— He  was  to  be  dispossessed  himself,  and  it  was  to  get  the  arrears;  he  said  they 
would  be  continued  by  the  next  man. 

30.  What  acreable  rent  did  yon  pay  to  the  middleman?— I paid  14s.  10 d.  an  acre. 

31.  What  rent  is  Colonel  Wyndham  getting  for  the  land  now  ? — I believe  be  is  giving  it 
I or  12s.  I know  there  bas  been  a little  abatement. 

3|-  Jou  sP°l£e  of  4 man  who  had  ten  men’s  parts  ?— No,  seven  men’s  parts. 

^ * ~?w  ™aiiy  acres  has  be  ? — I cannot  say,  he  has  the  whole  of  the  townland  to  himself. 

34.  Yv  Iiat  is  the  name  of  the  townland  ? — Drumsonagh.  He  has  six  men’s  parts  and  his 
own;  he  got  it  all  by  bribery. 

35.  Has  the  bailiff  upon  tbe  estate  received  any  portion  upon  the  lands  in  this  new 
division . Y es,  the  man  who  holds  the  seven  men's  parts,  is  doing  business  for  Mr.  Crowe. 
1 do  not  know  whether  he  is  getting  any  thing  for  it,  but  he  comes  and  regulates  bogs,  and 

every  matter.  there  is  to  do,  and  gives  them  notice  to  pay  rent,  and  every  thing 
o that  kind . ; and  by  his  sayings  and  his  doings  the  people  were  turned  out.  The  lands 
vvere  taken  from  people  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with,  and  given  to  his  friends,  many 


36.  Do  you  know  whether  the  bailiff,  or  any  person  acting  for  the  agent,  received  any 
fees  or  bribes  from  tbe  tenants  ? — This  man  that  holds  this  townland,  M'Grath,  received 
bribes.  I could  not  swear  to  it,  but  tbe  tenants  processed  him  for  the  bribes,  those  that 
gave  him  the  bribes. 

3 1 . What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  ? — I know  that  they  did  it.  I saw  them 
going  to  the  quarter  sessions. 

90  m tIie7,succeed  ? — He  settled  with  them  not  to  expose  him,  I suppose. 

39.  Y\  ho  paid  ?— I suppose  he  paid,  but  I cannot  prove  any  thing  I did  not  see. 

1 "j  9 -v  ^°U  “ink  ^ia,t  bribes  were  given  to  him  to  retain  particular  people  on  the 
land . Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  I could  not  say  I was  sure  he  got  bribes,  but  he  was 
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a very  poor  man  five  years  ago,  -when  lie  commenced,  and  he  is  a rich  man  now,  and  has  got 
money  m the  bants ; he  could  not  succeed  but  for  the  bribes. 

4 1 ,*'  Did  he  get  bribes  from  those  who  did  not  get  the  land,  and  from  those  who  did  get 

9_jyes,  from  some  of  them  that  processed  him.  I know  a man  that  gave  him  a pound 
for  a bouse  and  garden,  but  he  was  not  turned  out  the  first  year.  Any  one  that  gave  him 
a small  compliment  was  turned  out  tlio  first  year,  hut  this  man  was  not  turned  out  the  first 
year,  but  he  was  turned  out  afterwards ; he  lived  in  a cabin  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

‘ 42.  Were  any  of  the  persons  removed  who  had  purchased  then-  neighbour’s  holding  and 
added  it  to  their  own? — Yes,  there  was.  Mrs  Marony  was  one,  and  one  Pat.  M'Malion,  and 
Michael  M'Mahon  was  another ; they  paid  for  the  land  at  the  time  the  others  were  turned 
out.  and  they  were  turned  out  themselves  afterwards. 

43.  Did  they  receive  any  thing  when  they  were  turned  out  ?— Yes.  I believe  they  got 
some  money  from  Mr.  Crowe  to  knock  down  their  house,  and  to  go  peaceably  and  quiet. 

44.  How  do  you  account  for  their  being  allowed  to  purchase  their  neighbour’s  bolding, 
and  being  removed  themselves  ? — They  went  of  their  own  accord  when  they  were 
objected  to. 

45.  Was  the  agent  aware  of  the  first  purchase  that  the  Widow  Morony  made  ? — Yes. 
Thady  M‘ Mali  on  gave  Michael  M'Mahon  the  money  for  the  land. 

46.  Did  any  of  the  parties  receive  a bribe  in  the  case  of  the  Widow  Morony  ? — I do  not 


Know  max.. 

47.  Did  this  Widow  Morony,  who  purchased  and  afterwards  lost  her  farm,  receive  the 
whole  of  the  money  she  had  given  in  the  purchase? — The  Widow  Morony  had  given  £15, 
and  received  only  £10. 

4S.  Are  you  quite  certain  she  only  got  £10  ? — Yes,  I am. 

49.  Are  there  any  of  those  who  were  turned  out  who  would  not  go  to  America  then  that 
would  go  now  ? — I do  not  know : they  would  not  go  now.  I do  not  wish  to  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  them.  I do  not  blame  Colonel  Wyndham  ; I think  it  is  Mr.  Crowe  is  to  blame. 

50.  Why  do  you  blame  him? — I think  he  could  have  held  them  in  the  possession  of  their 
lands.  A man  in  England  does  not  know  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  and  does 
not  know  how  they  manage  or  how  they  live  at  all. 

51.  Did  you  not  understand  that  Colonel  Wyndham  had  purchased  a property  in 
America,  and  would  send  them  all  there  ? — I think  he  had.  If  he  had  left  me  in  my  little 
place,  I was  able  to  pay  the  rent. 

52.  When  he  did  not  choose  to  do  that,  and  offered  to  make  you  a tenant  in  America, 
would  you  not  be  better  off  there  ? — Yes,  perhaps  I would. 

53.  Have  you  heard  any  account  of  those  who  went  to  America? — Yes,  I have. 

54.  How  are  they  getting  on? — 1 believe  they  are  getting  on  pretty  well. 

55.  How  do  you  think  Mr.  Crowe  was  the  gainer  by  giving  the  promise  he  did  ? — 
Suppose  he  had  given  you  four  acres  of  land  each,  it  would  he  easier  for  Mr.  Crowe  to 
receive  the  rent  of  the  whole  of  the  land  from  one  man  instead  of  a good  many. 

56.  Do  you  believe  that  that  was  the  only  reason  ? — I do  not  know  any  more. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 
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John  Patrick  Molony,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Cragg,  near  Tulla,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

2.  Are  you  a lauded  proprietor  ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information? — Particularly  the  district  of  Tulla  and  Feakle,  two  of  the  electoral  divisions 
of  the  union. 

4.  Does  that  distinct,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — Very  much  so. 

5.  Of  what  nature  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  reclaimable  mountain  in  those  two  dis- 
tricts ; they  comprise  over  50,000  acres,  and  very  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  is  mountain, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  it  might  be  reclaimed. 

6.  To  whom  does  it  cliiefly  belong  ? — To  several  proprietors.  . 

7.  Have  any  of  them  undertaken  any  extensive  improvement  on  it  ? — No.  One  has 
been  doing  a Httle,  by  encouraging  the  tenantry  to  improve,  hut  not  on  any  extensive  scale. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  or  otherwise? — Yes,  it  is  improv- 
ing a little  by  degrees,  but  very  slowly. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Principally  lime. 

10.  Are  there  fanning  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — Not  one  in  the 
whole  union. 

1 1 . What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — The  general  average  of  the 
farms  is  about  from  three  acres  to  fifteen  or  sixteen.  There  are  some  a great  deal  larger, 
and  some  comprise  only  an  acre  or  less ; but  that  is  the  generality  of  them.  _ 

12.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown? — There  is  no  such  tiling.  The 
poor  man  grows  potatoes  to  eat,  and  a patch  of  oats  for  the  rent,  and  the  pig  to  pay 
the  taxes,  and  runs  his  chance  for  clothes.  The  taxes  in  this  barony  are  4s.  an  acre  lor 
county  cess. 

13.  Do  you  pay  for  every  acre? In  some  places  they  do  not,  and  in  others  they  pay  a 

great  deal‘more.  ‘ I have  one  farm  of  fifty  acres,  and  pay  for  ninety-three ; in  others  they 
do  not  pay  for  all  the  acres. 

14.  Does  the  tax  average  4s.  an  acre? — No,  on  every  acre  that  pays. 

PartH.  40  2 
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15.  What  is  it  that  operates  to  prevent  this  waste  land  being  brought  into  cultivaf 

The  want  of  capital.  tioni  — 

16.  Would  not  the  labour  of  the  people  be  available  ? — Yes,  but  they  cannot  aff  l • 

17.  Is  there  a dense  population  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  considering  it  is  mountain’/'- 

the  most  thickly  inhabited  mountain  I ever  saw.  1 - 11 13 

18.  Are  there  many  firms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy? No,  not  verv 

There  are  some,  but,  generally  speaking,  each  man  holds  by  himself.  ’ 7 llian.y- 

19.  In  what  manner  generally  is  the  rent  fixed — by  private  contract,  proposal  or  vnl 

tion  ?— Generally  by  proposal,  scarcely  ever  by  valuation.  I never  knew  an  instance  nfv 
being  fixed  by  valuation.  If  it  was  done,  it  woidd  depend  upon  whom  the  landlord  11 
to  value  the  land,  and  how  they  valued  it.  It  is  generally  by  proposal  on  the  mart  nfu 
tenants.  1 llle 


20.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district 
20a-.  to  40s. 


? — From 


21.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  poor  Law  valuation?— I should  say  that  tl 

poor  Law  valuation  was  one-third  less  than  the  rent.  * 1 tae 

22.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  generally  given  satisfaction  ?— No,  not  in  this  union  hv 

any  means ; that  was  in  consequence  of  not  having  got  a good  valuator.  ’ ‘ 

28.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ?— Generally  tn 
get  one  gale  within  the  other ; the  May  rent  in  October,  and  the  November  rent  in  \iiil 

24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?— There  is  no  loan  fund 
in  the  district  that  I am  acquainted  with ; the  tenant  generally  makes  his  rent'of  the  cron- 
if  he  is  any  tiling  short,  he  has  recourse  to  some  local  usurer  who  will  charge  him  an 
exorbitant  interest  for  it,  and  that  is  most  ruinous. 

25.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? Distraint  and 

sale  of  the  goods,  and  in  some  instances  there  is  a worse  mode  than  that  adopted— puttiuo- 
keepers  upon  them,  and  charging  them  2s.  6d.  a day  for  them,  which  is  ruinous  almost  to 
the  tenant ; to  put  a couple  of  keepers  on  them,  and  leave  them  for  fifteen  days,  for  a rent 


2G.  Do  you  mean  that  the  keepers  are  put  on  to  procure  emoluments  for  the  bailiff  ? 

It lf3  ostensibly  to  take  care  of  the  goods,  or  to  take  care  of  any  furniture,  but  in  reality  to 
put  money  into  the  pocket  of  the  agent.  J 

27.  How  does  putting  on  a keeper  put  money  into  his  pocket  ? — He  charges  2s  6 o'  a 
day,  and  he  will  have  a man  of  his  own  that  will  do  it  for  £8  or  £ 10  a year.  ° 

28.  What  is  the  general  cost  of  distraining  on  a tenant  ? — The  cost  of  distraining  is  not 
very  much,  it  is  merely  the  cost  of  the  drivers — they  charge  Is.  in  the  pound;  then  there  is 
the  cost  of  the  sale,  and  bringing  out  the  auctioneer,  and  the  pound  keeper’s  fees.  Thev 
always  charge  Is.  in  the  pound  for  driving,  and  whether  they  drive  or  no,  if  they  only  send 
a caution  to  the  tenant  to  bring  in  his  rent.  These  things  are  only  allowed  on  the  proper- 
ties of  gentlemen  not  resident  in  the  coiuitiy,  and  those  held  under  the  courts ; the  resident 
gentiy  do  not  allow  them. 

29.  Are  the  charges  pretty  general  on  all  the  estates  of  the  absentees  ? — Yes,  on  every 
absentee  estate  that  has  come  under  my  cognizance. 

30.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — I should  say 
they  are  more  generally  on  account ; a great  deal  more  generally. 

31.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  their  not  paying  in  full,  or  from  any  unwillingness  to  give 
a receipt  up  to  the  day? — It  is  in  consequence  of  not  paying  the  gales  in  full.  On  the 
properties  held  under  the  courts,  they  invariably  give  only  a receipt  on  account. 

.e  hold  in  general  immediately  under  tire  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 

w wr  district  ? — No,  there  are  not  many  middlemen. 

33.  Which  class  of  tenantry  are  the  most  comfortable — those  holding  under  the  proprie- 
t0rqi  p 0Se  folding  under  the  courts  ? — Those  under  the  proprietors,  by  much. 

a 4.  Even  where  the  proprietor  is  an  absentee  ? — Yes  ; even  where  the  proprietor  is  an 
absentee  they  are  better  off  than  under  the  courts. 

35.  Do  they  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — Generally  I should  say  it 
was  nearly  equal  that  as  many  hold  under  lease  as  from  year  to  year;  but  when  I said 
i tnouglit  the  tenants  of  absentees  better  off  than  those  under  the  courts,  the  reason 
is,  a they  are  more  injured  by  litigation  and  vexatious  proceedings  coming  over  the 
enant  by  the  agents  under  the  courts  than  the  agents  under  the  absentees.  They  have 
em  attached ; they  have  various  summary  proceedings,  and  put  them  to  expenses  that 
they  cannot  in  the  other  case.  1 

3 . Do  the  costs  in  that  case  go  to  the  agent  or  to  the  receiver  ? — I do  not  know  how 
ey  manage  that,  but  they  go  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  tenant. 
t . Axe  tlie  agents  in  those  cases  generally  resident  ? — They  reside  generally  in  Ennis, 
whom  resident*1*  °*  ^°r<^  ^0rljui7 ; he  is  in  King’s  county,  and  I believe  he  is  the  only  one 

effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improvc- 
men  o^  then-  farms? — Those  tenants  holding  at  will  are  the  worst  off  tenantry  in  the 
country ; they  have  little  means,  and  what  they  have  they  would  not  be  likely  to  lay  out, 
ecause  t ley  might  be  taken  from  them,  and  the  rent  raised  upon  them.  The  tenants 
holckng  at  will  are  by  far  the  most  wretched. 

. • -By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected — by  tbe  landlord,  or 

5 J®jatly? — There  are  very  few  permanent  improvements  at  all,  and  any  that  there 

are,  are  by  the  tenants. 
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40.  Is  there  any  system  of  assisting  the  tenants? — No. 

41.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ?— Indeed  it  does. 

42.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords  ?— Generally  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms 
occurs  where  the  poor  tenant  gets  into  arrear,  and  is  unable  to  pav.  The  landlord  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  money,  and  he  allows  the  man  to  sell  his  good-will  to  a man  who  will 
pav  up  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  puts  something  in  his  pocket  going  out. 

43.  In  case  the  landlord  took  the  land  for  his  own  use,  would  the  custom  of  the  country 
require  him  to  pay  the  tenant  in  the  same  way  an  acrcable  sum  for  the  good-will  ?— No. 

44.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? Very  extensive. 

45.  With  what  objects,  and  by  what  means  accomplished  ?— Colonel  Wvndham,  the 
largest  landed  proprietor  we  have,  has  consolidated  his  farms  by  turning  out  an  immensity 
of  poor  creatures,  and  leaving  one  out  of  ten  or  twenty  on  the  land. 

46.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  as  he  has  made  them  ? — From  twenty  to  thirty  acres. 

47.  By  what  means  was  that  accomplished  ? — By  ejectment  principally. 

4S.  What  became  of  the  parties  so  ejected  ?— They  have  got  into  the  villages  adjoining 
his  estate,  and  they  have  huddled  themselves  three  or  four  families  in  a cabin  ; they  are 
trving  to  get  labour  for  their  sustenance. 

*4!h  Did  any  of  them  go  abroad  ? — Very  few. 

50.  Was  there  an  offer  made  to  provide  for  them  by  emigration  ? — There  was  an  offer 
for  some  of  them — I do  not  know  whether  for  all ; but  they  would  only  be  sent  abroad. 
They  had  no  money  to  support  them  when  they  got  there. 

5*1.  Was  not  there  an  undertaking  to  provide  them  with  employment  for  a certain  time 
after  they  got  there  ? — I never  heard  of  it ; on  the  contrary,  I heard  them  say,  that  thev 
only  got  a free  passage  out,  and  when  they  were  landed  they  had  nothing  to  support  them- 
selves, or  means  of  employment. 

52.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Yes,  indeed  it  does. 

53.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — Not  where  they  can  prevent  it : but  it  is  generally 
done  without  being  brought  under  the  eye  of  the  landlord,  and  sometimes  in  consequence 
of  a man  having  a large  farm — as  liis  children  marry  off  he  gives  them  a portion  of  it.  If 
he  has  eight  or  ten  acres  he  will  give  one  son  four  or  five,  and  another  three,  and  in 
that  way. 

54.  In  the  case  of  the  new  letting  of  lands  formerly  held  by  a middleman,  what  is  the 
course  generally  adopted  as  to  the  under-tenants  ?— The  usual  mode  is  to  give  the  lands  to 
the  tenants  at  the  rent  that  they  paid  to  the  middleman,  except  in  the  case  of  Colonel 
Wvndham ; he  turns  out  all  those  parties  and  consolidates  the  farms— in  every  other  instance 
ir  has  been  so  : if  they  come  to  mate  a new  bargain  with  the  landlord,  then  they  are  let  in 
at  the  old  rent. 

55. _  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
any  richer  in  the  world  ? — Indeed  I do  not  think  they  are. 

56.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — No ; they  are  trying  to  make  the  two  ends 
of  the  year  meet,  and  pay  their  rent : they  are  no  better  off. 

57.  Are  the  labourers  improving? — No:  they  can  scarcely  get  enough  to  keep  them 
alive,  or  to  buy  the  common  necessaries  of  life. 

58.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? — Very  extensively. 

59.  What  is  the  rate  by  the  acre  of  con-acre  for  potatoes? — From  £3  to  £8.  and  in 
some  instances  from  £9  to  £10  ; hut  the  general  rate  is  from  £3  to  £8. 

60.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Not  in  the  last  thirteen 
years;  not  since  1831. 

61.  What  was  the  cause  of  those  outrages  ? — The  want  of  con-acre  ; the  fanners  and  the 
gentry  were  not  giving  out  con-acre,  and  the  poor  people  were  without  ground  for  their 
potatoes.  It  began  by  frightening  the  large  farmers  to  give  them  out  more  land,  and  it  then 
got  on  from  one  thing  to  another. 

62.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes — the  estates 
oi  residents,  or  of  absentees  ? — The  estates  of  residents  are  a great  deal  better  managed 
than  those  of  absentees ; the  estates  of  large  and  small  proprietors  arc  managed  much  the 
same.  The  large  proprietor  has  an  eye  over  the  agent,  and  the  small  proprietor  manages 
for  lnmself. 

63.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  relation  of  land- 
ora  and  tenant  ? — The  only  tiring  that  I think  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  country  would 
He,  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  rates — they  bear  very  heavy  upon  the  poor  people,  and  to  turn 
something  else  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  If  we  could  support  the  poor  by  tithes  we 
should  be  all  right. 

{The  witness  withdrew."] 

Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  sworn  and  examined. 

9 TvxGre-  y°u  res*de  ? — Tiutrim,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

y ''hat  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

a land  do  you  occupy  ? — Two  hundred  acres  I farm  myself, 

of  p i ^ ^ie  d^^ct  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — A great  part  of  the  county 

Lalway.  I am  well  acquainted  with  forty  miles  of  the  county  of  Galway. 

die  tenants  there  hold  generally  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease  ? — GeneraHy  from 
^ear  w£ear*  are  unahfo  to  purchase  leases. 

6.  \\  hat  do  you  mean  by  “unable  to  purchase  leases  ?” — They  cannot  pay  for  the  stamp, 
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and  the  landlords  are  unwilling  to  give  leases.  "When  a poor  tenant  takes  six  or  sev 
acres  of  land,  he  says,  “ My  rent  is  £8.  I am  unable  to  give  £3  or  £4  for  a lease  stamn  .** 
and  he  depends  upon  a promise  drawn  up  upon  plain  paper,  and  he  is  forced  to  do  w t] 
that ; and  by  that  they  are  rendered  perfectly  insecure,  if  the  landlord  wishes  to  eject  them 
upon  non-title. 

7.  Is  there  any  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  people? — Very  great. 

8.  At  their  present  rents? — Yes,  even  at  then-  present  rents. 

9.  What  effect  has  this  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the  improve 
ment  of  their  farms  ? — Very  bad  effect.  It  is  a bar  to  improvement,  and  of  course  most 
injurious  to  the  tenant.  It  is  an  impediment  to  Ins  advancing  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a very 
great  bar  to  the  improvement  of  his  little  farm. 

10.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants9— 
Distraining  land.  Keepers  are  generally  placed  on  them  before  the  corn  is  quite  ripe.  I have 
known  keepers  to  be  placed  on  ten  days  before  the  corn  was  fit  to  cut,  at  an  expense  of  U 
a night  for  each  keeper,  which  the  tenant  was  obliged  to  liquidate. 

11.  Are  we  to  understand  from  you  that  it  is  usual,  in  the  case  of  seizures  for  rent  to 
place  a number  of  keepers  on  ? — It  is  according  to  the  will  of  the  man.  It  is  less  or  more 
according  to  his  disposition. 

12.  Is  it  usual  in  that  case  that  the  number  of  keepers  is  fixed  more  from  the  feeling  of 
the  agent  than  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  ? — From  the  feeling  of  the  agent,  in  fact. 

13.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valuations, 
or  to  rent  ? — It  is  about  1a-.  Ad.  an  acre.  The  land  is  generally  rated  at  30s.  and  the  poor 
law  valuation  is  £l.  There  are  what  we  term  blind  acres ; for  upon  my  property  of  210 
acres  I have  372  acres  to  pay  public  cess  for.  The  taxation  has  not  yet  been  collected  under 
the  ordnance  survey. 

14.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess,  and  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants,  that  you  wish  to  lav 
before  the  commissioners? — I should  wish  very  much  that  the  county  cess  should  be 
regularly  laid  down  according  to  the  ordnance  valuation,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  annual 
compensation  for  improvements  should  be  secured  to  the  tenants  in  then  leases. 

15.  What  would  you  consider  improvements  such  as  to  entitle  a man  to  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  a year  ? — According  to  the  value  of  the  then  improvements — reclaiming  lands,  drain- 
ing lands,  and  subsoiling. 

16.  Cultivating  the  land  for  his  own  benefit? — Yes.  What  makes  me  wish  for  an  annual 
compensation  is,  that  his  capital  is  sunk  in  the  improvements.  lie  does  not  remain  there 
for  many  years  till  it  is  perfectly  reclaimed,  and  he  is  all  that  time  out  of  his  money. 

17.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  landlords  should  be  repaid  for  the  payment  upon 
those  improvements  ? — He  would  be  repaid  in  the  increased  value  of  the  land. 

18.  Would  you  give  him  any  per  centage  for  it? — After  a few  years  I might  do  it;  but 
until  the  tenant  perfectly  succeeded,  it  would  not  be  right  for  the  landlord  to  be  calling 
for  it. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew .] 


Maurice  O' Connell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Kilgory,  near  Tulla,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  and  employment  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold? — I farm  what  land  I have  in  my  own  domain. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — I know  something  about 
the  neighbourhood  where  I live.  I am  acquainted  with  five  or  six  miles  round  my  own 
place. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  principally  tillage  ? — Principally 
tillage.  A good  deal  of  land  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  is  held  by  gentlemen  who 
reside  themselves.  I dare  say  1,000  acres  are  held  in  my  neighbourhood  by  gentlemen 
who  farm  the  land  themselves. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district? — I think  so. 

7.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  the  manner  of  tilling  the  land,  and  green  crops : latterly, 
they  put  out  a good  deal  of  them  in  the  last  year  or  two,  but  still  it  may  be  susceptible  of 
a great  deal  more  improvement. 

8.  What  manures  do  they  principally  make -use  of? — Latterly,  they  have  bought  a good 
deal  of  sea-weed  in  the  last  year  or  two,  and  lime,  and  other  manures ; they  mix  a good 
deal  of  bog-mould,  and  they  make  manure  of  it. 

9.  How  far  do  they  bring  the  sea- weed  ? — About  thirty  miles. 

10.  Do  they  make  any  use  of  sea  sand  ? — No,  not  in  my  neighbourhood.  _ 

11.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  holdings  ? — The  general  size  varies  from  three 
or  four  to  twenty  acres. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No,  not  now ; they 

have  been  divided  lately  : they  were  found  inconvenient.  +1 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — I should  say 
usual  rent  of  average  good  land  was  from  about  a guinea  to  25s.,  35s.,  and  40.?.  the  acre. 

14.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  setting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  m you 
immediate  neighbourhood  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  less  by  one-tlrrd  in  the  case 
some  lettings : in  some  cases  it  is  much  less ; the  rent  bears  a higher  proportion. 
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15.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — A greater  number 

hold  from  year  to  year. 

16.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  their  part  for  leases,  at  their  present  rents  ?— Yes,  I think 
there  is.  I think  they  complain  very  generally  of  not  getting  leases.  It  prevents  improve- 
ments, the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure. 

17.  Do  vou  think,  from  what  you  see  in  the  country,  that  the  refusal  of  leases  has  that 
effect  ? — Yes.  The  practice  m general  is,  that  if  a man  improves  his  farm,  he  is  charged  a 
higher  rent  upon  his  improvements,  and  that  deters  them  from  making  improvement ; and 
towards  the  conclusion  of  the  lease,  they  take  as  much  out  of  it  as  they  can  ; the}'  knock  it 
out  of  heart,  for  they  expect  to  pay  an  increased  rent  if  it  is  in  good  condition. 

IS.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  effected— by  the  landlord, 
or  tenant,  or  jointly"? — Any  improvements  made  are  made  by  the  tenant.  In  some  cases, 
the  landlord  may  allow  timber  for  rooting  houses ; generally,  it  is  by  the  tenant. 

19.  Can  you  state  any  system  of  allowance  of  any  kind  that  prevails  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ?— There  are  so  very  few  permanent  improvements  made,  I could  hardly  say  now. 

20.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? Yes,  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Tidla  there  lias,  more  particularly  on  our  estate. 

21.  To  what  extent,  and  by  what  means  accomplished? — There  were  over  100  families 
turned  out  by  ejectment ; they  were  holding  without  lease. 

22.  Were  they  under-tenants  to  a middleman  ? — They  were  under-tenants  to  a middle- 
man. I blow  one  case  I was  concerned  in,  of  a farm  where  I had  been  the  tenant,  under 
an  old  lease ; at  least  my  uncle  was,  and  he  gave  it  to  me.  I was  the  party  in  possession 
at  the  time  the  lease  expired,  and  the  parties  were  turned  out.  Colonel  Wyndham  was 
the  other  proprietor.  There  was  a middleman  upon  a part  of  the  estate — Major  Creagli,  I 
believe.  I have  no  knowledge  of  the  management  of  his  property,  except  as  1 have  heard. 

I do  not  know  of  consolidation  to  any  extent  taking  place,  except  upon  that  farm. 

23.  Does  the  subletting  and  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue "? — No,  I do  not  think  it 
does  now : any  one  making  a lease  can  put  in  a clause  to  prevent  subletting. 

24.  Are  they  able  to  enforce  that  clause? — I think  so : I have  inserted  clauses  myself, 
and  found  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  them. 

25.  Do  you  consider  that  the  large  farmers  arc  getting  richer  in  the  world  ? No,  I do 

not. 

26.  Are  the  small  farmers  getting  richer  in  the  world  ? — No,  I think  not ; they  have 
their  rents  raised  in  proportion  to  the  improvements  they  have  made  upon  the  farm. 

27.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving? — No,  there  is  no  employment  for 
labourers,  except  a few  gentlemen  employ  them  about  their  demesnes. 

28.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  at  which  labourers  are  employed  ? — Sixpence  in 
winter,  and  8 d.  in  summer. 

29.  Under  whom  do  they  generally  hold  their  houses? — Sometimes  under  the  small 
tenant ; and  sometimes  they  hold  direct  from  the  owner  of  the  land. 

30.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  the  houses  ? — I really  do  not  know. 

31.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district? — None  since  1831. 

32.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; are  the 
estates  of  the  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small  ? — I do  not  think 
they  are. 

33.  Are  the  estates  of  absentees  better  managed  than  those  of  residents? — No,  I do  not 
think  they  are ; they  are  left  exclusively  to  agents,  who  take  very  little  interest  in  them 
except  to  get  the  rent.  Some  of  the  agents  are  non-resident ; they  come  as  far  as  Limerick 
and  collect  the  rents,  hut  never  come  nearer  than  that,  except  they  want  to  get  possession 
of  a farm. 

de;d  ^ ^ere  aiW  Srcat  extent  of  property  managed  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  I think  a good 

■^re  the  agents  in  those  cases  professional  men  ? — I cannot  say  that  they  are. 

•fo.  Are  they  resident  in  the  adjoining  counties,  or  are  they  total  strangers? — Some  of 
nem  reside  in  the  adjoining  counties.  One  of  them  resides  in  Kerry  and  seldom  comes  into 

e county ; with  that  exception  there  is  no  objection  to  him : he  does  not  take  bribes, 
winch  I am  sorry  to  say  many  do. 

7.  Is  the  practice  of  bribing  agents  common  in  this  country  ? — I have  heard  so,  and 

JpTV*  *act : d°  n°t  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge, 

m tV  •?  W u extent  tliey  S°  ? — I cannot  say.  Upon  estates  under  the  courts,  the  party 
^ us  bribe  the  agent,  or  ho  may  make  an  unfavourable  representation  of  the  tenant,  and 

may  have  to  make  an  application  to  the  court  which  would  cost  him  more  than  the  bribe. 

■ 0 s , ow  these  tilings  of  my  own  knowledge,  hut  it  is  the  general  report  and  impres- 
aon  ot  the  country. 

^at  exten(*  to  th®  Bailiffs  and  under-agents  ? — Yes,  unquestionably,  to  a great 
aent  f +1  • e ^earc^  °*  their  distraining  a farm,  and  letting  go  the  distress  upon  the  pay- 
and  1 i *GeS’  an<^  reaorting  to  the  same  plan  at  the  interval  of  a month  or  five  weeks ; 
n . ^ , thfy  send  to  a man  for  the  rent,  they  charge  the  drivers’  fees,  though  they  have 

40  A a C^stress : that  *s  the  report,  and  generally  believed. 

the  r r We  to  understand  that  they  pursue  this  practice  of  making  a distress  without 

41  j ion  of  the  agent  in  each  case  ? — I could  not  say  that. 

till  +{  8 llsual  f°r  the  agent  to  give  the  bailiff  a general  authority  to  drive  as  he  pleases 

42  do  net  know. 

• nre  there  any  fees  understood  generally  to  be  payable  to  the  agent  upon  the  accept- 
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'20th  Augutt,  1844. 

576. 

M.  O’Connell,  esq. 


ing  of  a proposal  for  Land  ? — I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I have  he  1 • 
just  in  the  same  way  as  I have  heard  the  other.  ' ar< 

43.  Do  you  consider  that  the  impression  upon  your  mind,  which  you  have  convev  1 

the  commissioners,  is  the  general  impression  ? — Yes.  ‘ * e(  to 

44.  In  the  case  of  a distress,  have  you  ever  heard  a complaint  of  the  cattle  not  hi  ; 

been  driven  to  the  adjoining  pound  ?— No,  indeed  I have  not ; there  may  be  a complaint?5 
I have  not  heard  of  it : the  general  plan  is  to  drive  them  to  the  next  pound.  1 ’ )Ut 

45.  Can  you  state  generally  the  expense  of  distraining  a tenant  ? No,  I cannot  1 1 

of  a man-scow  being  sold  for  £3  rent,  and  10$.  fees  being  charged,  and  a second  cow 
for  the  fees.  oia 

40.  Should  you  say  that  that  was  about  the  usual  charge  ?— Yes.  There  are  cert  ’ 
charges  made— keepers’  fees  and  pound  money.  They  generally  leave  one  or  two  men? 
look  after  the  farm,  to  prevent  any  thing  being  taken  away,  and  they  allow  those  men  9* 
day,  for  fifteen  days,  and  that  comes  to  a great  sum.  ' .a 

47.  Is  it  usual  to  put  two  keepers  upon  a growing  crop  ?— No,  I do  not  think  it  is  in  tin  - 
country. 

48.  In  the  case  referred  to,  of  the  second  cow  being  seized  for  the  fees,  was  it  sei-ed 

under  a decree,  or  taken  as  a distress? — Taken  as  a distress,  and  sold  at  the ’same  time  as 
I have  heard;  but  I do  not  know'  any  thing  of  these  things  of  my  own  knowledge  onlv 
general  report.  " 6 ’ 

49.  Did  you  hear  this  from  persons  so  circumstanced  that  you  have  reason  to  believe 
their  story  to  be  true  ? — Yes,  it  occurred  in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  sale 
took  place  in  Tulla,  my  post-town,  and  I heard  the  subject  spoken  of  very  generally  at  the 
time,  and  it  made  an  impression  upon  me  at  the  time.  It  is  not  since  this  commission  was 
appointed  to  come  here  that  I heard  of  it. 

50.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  oiler  ? — I think  there  might  be  an  improvement  made 
in  the  county  cess  if  it  was  made  a poundage  rate,  and  a portion  paid  by  the  landlord  or 
those  interested  under  him,  according  to  the  interest  they  have  in  the  land:  that  would 
give  an  interest  to  the  gentry  to  see  the  money  properly  expended. 

51.  With  regard  to  the  tenant-at-will,  do  you  consider  he  would  be  secured  from  that 
increase  iu  the  rent  which  such  a revision  of  the  law  might  make  probable  in  regard  to 
him? — He  might  not  be  exempt  from  it,  hut  if  it  were  coupled  with  obliging  landlords  to 
give  leases  for  a certain  number  of  years,  there  would  be  a security  for  a man  to  make 
improvements — that  he  would  not  be  turned  out  immediately  they  were  completed,  or  the 
rent  raised. 

52.  If  leases  were  not  given,  but  arrangements  made  to  secure  to  the  tenant  compen- 
sation for  his  improvements,  do  you  think  the  tenant  would  he  more  satisfied  with  that?— 
There  -would  be  great  difficulty  in  valuing  improvements,  it  would  lead  to  great  litigation 
and  appeals,  and  the  tenants  arc  not  in  a situation  to  contend  with  their  landlords  as  to 
what  should  he  allowed  them. 


'[The  witness  withdrew .] 


577. 

Ret.  Patrick  Quade. 


See  Mr.  Enright' a 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  72. 


The  Reverend  Patrick  Quade,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  parish  of  Clonlca. 

2.  Arc  yoxi  parish  priest  of  that  parish? — Yes,  Clonlca  and  Killooran,  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  within  four  miles  of  Tulla. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — The  district  in  the  parishes 
over  wduch  I am  priest  particularly. 

4.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  in  the  district  from  defaulting  tenants?— 
By  distraint. 

5.  Can  you  state  the  usual  cost  of  a distraint  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — It  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  the.  persons ; hut  generally  where  there  is  a distraint  the  driver  claims  lees. 

6.  How  much  does  ho  usually  claim — by  the  day,  or  by  the  head  of  cattle  ?— It  is  not  by 
the  day  at  all ; it  is  by  the  visit  to  the  land,  just  going  there  and  distraining.  I believe  4s.  6<l. 
is  generally  charged ; in  some  cases  3s.  6 d.,  and  in  some  cases  3$.  They  vary  in  that  way. 

7 . How  long  is  he  occupied  in  making  the  distress  ? — Perhaps  not  ten  minutes.  In 
some  cases  they  only  come  upon  the  land  and  distrain  the  cattle  upon  the  land ; and  when 
they  are  satisfied  that  the  cattle  will  be  forthcoming,  or  the  rent  paid  at  a given  time,  there 
is  no  more  difficulty.  Sometimes  they  drive  to  the  pound.  There  is  a circumstance  con- 
nected with  that  I wish  to  state.  In  most  cases  where  they  impound  the  cattle  they  give 
positive  directions  to  the  pound  keeper  not  under  any  conditions  to  allow  the  cattle  out  of 
the  pound  for  fifteen  days ; and  though  the  security  is  double  the  amount  due,  they  refuse 
to  let  the  cattle  out,  and  then  there  are  expenses  accruing  to  the  pound  beeper  during 
that  time.  On  this  very  day  I -witnessed  a case  of  that  kind,  in  the  case  of  a man  whose 
cow  was  impounded  yesterday.  I went  to  the  pound  keeper  to  ascertain  it,  and  I found  it 
was  the  fact.  Ho  had  positive  orders  from  the  agent  not  to  give  the  man  the  cow  on  any 
condition.  This  case,  of  this  day’s  occurrence,  took  place  on  the  property  of  Mr.  0 Callaghan, 

and  John  Enright,  of  Ennis,  is  the  agent. 

8.  Do  I understand  there  are  other  estates  where  this  is  done  also  ? — Yes,  as  one  of  t e 
pound  keepers  told  me ; and  he  specified  other  gentlemen  who  did  not  reqiiire  this  as  a 
condition  ou  the  impounding  of  cattle.  The  pound  keeper  charges  for  watching  by  mg  > • 
though  security  is  offered  to  any  amount  to  have  the  cattle  forthcoming,  whenever  it  may 
be,:Uppti  the  day  the  rent  should  be,  paid. 
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9 In  tlie  case  to  which  you  refer,  was  security  offered  to  the  agent  himself,  or  to  the 
‘ j ]-eeper  ? — The  proprietor  of  the  cow  told  me  he  went  to  the  agent  and  offered  him 
^entity,  and  he  refused.  This  was  in  a case  where  Mr.  Enright  was  agent. 

Sei0  Did  he  mention  the  security  to  you? — Double  the  amount;  but  he  did  not  mention 

*'1<1  l^Have  you  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  make  as  to  the  mode  of  levying  dis- 
tress'?—I ]cnow  another  case  where  cattle  were  distrained  and  driven  to  be  sold,  and  sold  for 
a mere  trifle,  incurring  all  the  expenses,  and  then  the  tenant  allowed  to  bring  them  home ; 
and  then  again  soon  after  the  same  form  gone  through,  and  the  attendant  expense,  heaping 
expenses  upon  the  tenant.  This  took  place  upon  Mr.  O’Callaghan’s  estate.  In  the  case 
of  land  under  the  courts,  I have  known  where  from  twenty-one  tenants  sixty-three  guineas 
have  been  required  for  leases,  which  leases  were  never  executed. 

12.  Has  that  recently  taken  place  ? — Yes,  within  the  last  three  years,  during  a minority 
which  was  to  have  terminated  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

13.  Do  vou  know  whether  they  had  entered  into  any  security  or  recognisance  for  the 
payment  of  the  rent  ? — No  ; but  this  I know,  that  a person  was  deputed  in  that  case  to 
take  the  land  under  the  courts  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  tenants,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
each  of  them  taking  out  a lease  under  the  court ; and  this  person  demanded  his  sixty-three 
•mineas,  three  guineas  from  each  of  the  twenty-one  tenants ; and  to  my  own  knowledge 
one  of  them  had  to  pawn  his  bed  for  the  three  guineas.  He  would  not  get  possession  of  his 
land  till  he  paid  this  money. 

14.  Who  was  the  person  ? — The  property  is  the  property  of  Mr.  O’Callaghan.  Jolm 
George  O’Callaghan.  He  is  now  of  age,  the  nephew  of  the  gentleman  examined ; he  is 
an  officer  in  the  army. 

15.  Who  took  the  money  ? — A man  of  the  name  of  John  Naylor,  the  under-agent  to  the 
agent. 

1G.  Who  was  the  agent? — Mr.  Pierce  Carrick,  who  lives  in  Ennis. 

17.  Do  you  know  whether  that  circumstance  ever  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  ? — 
That  I cannot  say  ; hut  I know  that  he  was  repeatedly  on  the  land.  Another  matter  con- 
nected with  that  I had  from  one  of  the  tenants  yesterday  evening.  One  tenant,  in  last 
spring,  was  under  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  a small  portion  of  meadow  land  he  had,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  purchase,  for  ready  money,  seed  for  his  laud,  rather  than  deal  with 
the  usurers ; and  last  Saturday  morning  a keeper  was  placed  on  it.  The  rent  was  paid 
over  again  on  Monday  morning  by  the  person  who  took  it,  and  5s.  keeper’s  fees  were 
demanded  from  Saturday  to  Monday  morning. 

18.  Do  you  know  whether  the  agent  was  cognizant  of  the  land  having  been  so  let  ? — I 
cannot  speak  to  that. 

“ 19.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  are  a good  many  middlemen. 

20.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts? — No,  not  many  of  them. 

21.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under  each  of  them? — The 
tenants  holding  under  the  landlord  immediately  are  in  a better  position  far.  In  some 
instances  I know,  where  the  head  rent  is  left  unpaid  by  the  middleman,  the  under-tenants 
are  obliged  by  the  head  landlord  to  pay  it  themselves — that  is,  when  the  rent  is  not  due 
from  themselves. 

22.  Were  they  at  that  time  owing  any  rent  to  the  middleman  ? — No  rent  whatever. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? — They  are  tenants-at- 
will  generally  more  than  under  lease. 

24.  Have  the  holders  of  land  an  anxiety  for  leases,  even  at  their  present  rents  ?— Yes. 

25.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  parish  ? — Yes. 

26.  To  what  extent,  and  with  what  objects? — Not  to  a very  great  extent.  It  only 
happened  on  one  property,  and  off  that  property  twenty-seven  families,  consisting  of  112 
persons,  were  removed. 

27.  Is  that  recently  ? — Within  the  last  three  yeai’S. 

28.  Upon  whose  property? — Upon  the  property  of  Mr.  Gore,  of  Dublin.  Mr.  John 
O'Leary,  of  Ennis,  is  his  agent. 

29.  To  what  extent  were  the  farms  increased  ? — The  holdings  were  small.  They  held 
from  two  to  three  acres  down  to  an  acre  and  half  an  acre  adjoining  their  houses. 

30.  Up  to  what  size  are  the  holdings  brought  ?— I should  think  between  twenty  and 
thirty— perhaps  about  twenty. 

31.  Was  any  comp  ensation  given  ? — Y es,  in  some  of  those  cases  there  was,  for  they  applied 
to  me.  They  seemed  determined  to  give  resistance,  and  to  oppose  their  giving  up  their 
holdings ; hut  seeing  the  state  of  the  case,  and  that  they  had  no  possibility  of  succeeding  in 
retaining  possession,  I advised  them  to  create  no  dissension  or  disunion,  but  if  they  got 
any  compensation  to  take  it,  and  not  to  hold  contrary  to  the  will  of  their  landlord  ; and  I 
believe  they  got  some  compensation  for  taking  down  their  houses.  I believe  they  got 
about  £2  10s. 

32.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  the  people  ? — I believe  there  is  a family  in  the? 
poor-house  here.  Many  of  the  men  are  in  Scotland  earning  their  wages,  and  leaving  then- 
wives  and  children  at  home.  Most  of  them  are  located  in  other  houses  in  the  village hut 
they  are  all  reduced. 

33.  Have  any  of  them  got  any  land  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

34.  How  had  these  persons  come  upon  the  laud.? — They  were  on  tne  land  when  I came 
into  the  parish,  nine  years  aeo.  I believe  they  held  under  a middleman,  for  there  was  & 
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middleman  held  tinder  Mr.  Gore,  and  he  allowed  the  property  to  go  to  ruin  \r 
purchased  his  interest  in  it  under  the  courts,  and  it  was  when  he  came  into  ^ • ®ore 
the  head  landlord  he  dispossessed  those  persons.  There  is  another  case  I JjkntS810n  as 
There  is  a man  on  the  very  same  property  who  had  an  unexpired  lease  of  five  ve  ^ State' 
time  the  other  tenants  were  ejected.  He  was  left  this  by  a relative  who  died  h**  f1? 
two  children  as  an  incumbrance  on  it;  and  to  provide  for  them,  he  left  him  this  1 l-r 
This  was,  as  ho  states,  set  to  another  person  of  the  name  of  Bentley,  by  Mr  G 110  .& 
instructions  to  level  the  house  as  soon  as  the  lease  expired.  ’ ^ ‘ ore’ 

35.  Has  any  other  similar  case  occurred  in  your  neighbourhood  ? No. 

36.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  flint  u 

large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ?— There  are  very  few  of  that  class  in  the  localitvJS 
which  I am  acquainted,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  ; but  the  few  there  are  I d 
think  they  are  improving.  ao  not 

37.  Are  the  small  farmers,  in  your  opinion,  getting  richer? — No,  I think  they  are  not 

38.  Is  the  state  of  the  labourers  becoming  more  comfortable? No  thov 

more  deplorable,  day  after  day.  ’ are  SettU3S 

39.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  when  they  can  get  employment  ?— Except  for  a few  wppI- 

of  the  year,  that  is,  during  the  harvest,  they  are  very  willing  to  work  at  6d.  a day  and  e • 
go  through  the  country  and  offer  to  work  at  2s.  6d.  a week.  ’ vett 

40.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— None  that  I am  aware  of 

On  the  occasion  of  some  of  these  ejectment,  both  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  parish' 
there  was  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  suppressing  it.  I have  been  told  by  some  of  the 
ejected  tenants  in  the  neighbouring  parish  in  the  recent  eases,  that  they  would  have  <=hot 
the  agent,  and  the  tenant  who  got  possession  of  the  land.  I had  a great  deal  to  do  to 
prevent  it  being  done.  One  of  the  men  told  me  he  would  not  make  it  a private  thine 
he  would  go  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  shoot  him,  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  he 
said  his  wife  and  young. family  were  thrown  beggars  on  the  world,  and  without  any  cause 
or  fault  of  his  own,  and  it  was  a thing  ho  could  not  bear,  and  he  thought  God  would  bardlv 
blame  him  for  it.  3 


.41.  . Are  there  fees  on  granting  leases,  or  on  declaring  tenants,  usually  paid  to  agents  in 
tins  district?— Yes,  for  leases  wherever  they  are  granted ; they  make  a very  high  demand 
for  them,  for  I can  instance  a very  particular  case  in  my  own  district.  I have  had  a lease 
executed,  the  rent  amounting  not  to  quite  £30,  and  the  stamp  costing  about  305.  and  the 
law  agent  has  sent  me  a bill  of  £ll  10a. 

42.  Is  there  any  fee  upon  declaring  a tenant  without  a lease  ? — It  is  the  general  belief, 
and  . I believe  well  founded,  that  where  there  are  agents  and  under-agents  there  is  no 
getting  these  things  without  a douceur,  or  bribe — I would  go  further,  and  call  it  robbery. 
There  is  hardly  a doubt  about  it ; it  is  the  very  general  opinion,  to  my  own  knowledge,  and 
I have  it  from  the  lips  of  persons  who  paid  it,  but  who  would  be  afraid  to  come  forward 
to  prove  it. 

43.  But  speaking  in  a solemn  way,  in  the  situation  in  which  you  are  placed,  have  you 
the  mformation  from  such  a source  that  you  believe  it  ? — Yes,  I am  convinced  of  it  in'niy 
soul — that  is  the  fact. 

• ^0U  believe  hi  the  ejectment  cases  that  the  selection  of  persons  removed  is 

influenced  by  any  tiling  of  that  land  ? — Yes,  my  opinion  is  that  it  is ; for,  evidently,  persons 
have  been  ejected  who  were  better  tenants  than  those  left  in  possession. 

45.  In  the  cases  of  the  small  tenants  ejected,  to  whom  you  were  referring  a short  time 
ago,  were  they  persons  who,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  able  and  willing  to  earn 
their  livelihood  by  labour,  if  it  could  be  found  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it ; they  are  indus- 
trious, honest,  people. 

46.  Is  there  any  opportunity  now  of  getting  employment? — Only  occasionally,  not 
sufficiently  for  them  to  live  by.  Some  of  them  get  constant  labour,  I believe,  from  the 
gentleman  who  dispossessed  them.  Some  of  them  are  his  labourers  now ; but  some  of  them 
are  m England,  and  some  in  Scotland,  and  some  in  different  parts  of  the  parish  located. 

47.  Is  it  usual  to  make  any  annual  payment  to  the  bailiffs  in  that  locality  by  the 

I know  mJ  own  knowledge,  except  the  fees  that  they  charge. 

48.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in 
the  law  and  practice  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the 
comity  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  the  landlord  and  occupying  tenant?— 
As  to  the  county  cess,  I think  it  would  be  an  improvement  if  that  were  put  upon  the  land- 
lord. I do  believe  they  have  more  benefit  from  the  outlay  of  the  county  cess  than  the 
tenants.  It  is  a perpetual  benefit  to  the  landlord.  It  is  a temporary  benefit  to  the  tenant, 
where  it  is  a benefit.  It  would  be  a very  great  improvement  if  leases  were  granted,  or 
landlords  were  induced  or  obliged  to  allow  the  tenants  for  permanent  improvements  when 
dispossessed ; and  the  greatest  possible  blessing,  if  absentees  could  be  made  to  pay  some- 
thing for  the  misery  they  inflict  upon  the  country.  The  people  are  complaining  very 
greatly  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tithe  rent-charge  is  exacted  from  them — they  consider 
it  a great  grievance. 

49.  Of  what  do  they  complain  ? — The  landlords  complain  that  they  are  forced  to  pay  it 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  and  they  then  wish  that  the  tenants  should  be  equally  punctual 
in  the  payment  of  it  to  them.  It  is  demanded  as  soon  as  it  becomes  due,  generally  speak- 

^hat  is,  as  far  as  has  come  within  my  knowledge. 


[The  witness  withdrew .]  . 
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were  twenty-eight  families,  including  170  individuals. 

9.  To  what  size  were  those  farms  raised? — Averaging  from  sixteen  to  twenty  acres.  Part 
of  it  was  held  by  the  agent,  ancl  a part  of  it  let  to  other  tenants,  ejecting  the  other  indivi- 
duals upon  the  world,  without  any  support.  Five  of  those  individuals  died  very  soon  after 
the  ejectment  was  carried  into  execution. 

10.  How  many  acres  should  you  say  were  held  by  the  agent  for  the  proprietor  ? — There  is 
one  farm  held  by  Widow  Macnamara.  When  the  lease  expired,  she  owed  not  sixpence. . I was 
curate  at  the  time  the  lease  expired  at  Toomavara.  She  came  to  me,  residing  convenient  to 
the  agent’s  house,  and  thinking  I had  influence  with  him.  I first  ascertained  that  she  owed  no 
rent.  She  said  she  owed  no  rent ; she  had  property  in  black  cattle,  and  also  in  corn,  to  the 
amount  of  £ 120,  and  she  had  all  her  rent  paid.  Having  ascertained  this,  I went  Avith  her  to  the 
agent.  The  reply  was,  “She  had  a farm  of  about  100  acres,  and  she  gave  of  it  about  twenty- 
six  acres  to  her  daughter  as  her  portion.”  That  was  her  only  fault ; and  for  this  fault  she  was 
told  by  the  agent  she  should  not  get  a perch  of  the  land.  I went  to  him,  and  the  reply  to 
me  was,  finally,  “ That  it  was  too  good  for  her.”  I afterwards  upbraided  him  with  it,  when 
alone,  and  he  said  he  would  give  her  a mountain  farm,  which  he  was  going  to  reclaim.  She 
was  left  landless  till  Lord  Norbury  came  to  the  country,  and  requested  the  people — that  is 
what  they  said — to  state  any  particulars  they  had  to  complain  of,  and  the  result  was  she 
was  reinstated  by  his  lordship,  at  an  increased  rent  of  nearly  one-half  above  what  she  was 
paying,  to  about  thirty-five  acres,  and  the  rest  of  the  land  is  held  by  the  agent,  who.  was 
ordered  by  the  landlord  to  give  it  up  to  her,  if  she  was  equal  to  the  management  of  it,  in 
the  course  of  twelve  months,  which  has  not  yet  been  complied  with. 

11.  When  did  this  occur? — I believe  in  1837  and  183S. 

12.  Is  that  the  only  part  of  the  land  that  is  held  by  the  agent  ? — I do  not  know  of  any 
wore.  The  only  tenant  I know  put  there  was  a man  of  his  own.  He  brought  a man  there 
and  put  him  upon  a portion  of  the  land.  I believe  the  object  of  his  bringing  him  there 
was  to  put  him  upon  the  mountain ; but  he  removed  him  down  from  the  mountain,  and  put 
him  upon  a portion  of  this  land  of  the  -widow. 

13.  Do  the  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year  or  by  lease? — In  consequence  of  the  great 
excitement  of  elections  in  this  county  and  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  the  landlords  have 
generally  refused  leases  to  their  Catholic  tenantry. 

1L  Is  their  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  leases  at  their  present  rents . -I  do 
not  know  that  they  would  be  anxious  for  leases  at  their  present  rents,  for  the  generality  of 
rents  at  the  present  moment  is  any  thing  but  the  intrinsic  ATalue  of  the  land  itself;  not  only 
the  intrinsic  value,  but  the  value  of  the  labour  is  taken  into  account  by  the  landlord  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  100.  In  such  cases  they  would  not,  if  they  had  leases,  be  equal  to  keep 
down  the  obligations  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view  that  they  are  under,  not  only  as  to  the 
rental,  but  many  other  things.  I know  if  the  people  got  the  land  even  at  the  same  rent, 
Part  H.  4 P 2 


The  Reverend  Michael  O'Connor,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 You  are  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  Roscrea  ? — Yes ; and  lately  of  ScarifF. 

o’  jjow  long  were  you  in  ScarifF? — I was  in  ScarifF  in  the  year  1832,  and  remained 
there  nearly  two  years  at  that  time.  I was  again  appointed  in  December,  1841,  and  I left 
in  April,  1844. 

3.  What  is  the  district  around  ScarifF  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — The  extent 
of  the  district  is  about  five  miles  in  length,  by  a mile  and  a half  in  breadth.  It  is  princi- 
pals a cottier  district,  with  small  tenants.  I believe  at  both  times  I have  been  here,  with 
two' exceptions,  I might  say  that  the  farms  did  not  exceed  more  than  about  from  five  to 
twenty-five  acres. 

4.  Were  there  many  persons  holding  in  common  or  joint-tenancy  ? — No,  not  that  I am 
aware  of:  there  was  a portion  of  mountain  district,  but  there  Avas  no  lease  ; they  held  it  in 
common. 

5.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  no  middlemen  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  I am 
aware  of:  except  those  letting  to  labouring  men  an  acre  and  a half,  or  so.  The  main 
proprietor  in  the  union  of  ScarifF  manages  his  property  through  the  instrumentality  of  an 
arent.  A great  deal  of  mischief  has  been  done  in  consequence  of  his  property  being 
subjected  to  the  management  of  drivers  or  sub-agents.  In  consequence  of  the  corruption 
of  instruments  of  that  kind,  a great  deal  of  misery  and  wretchedness  arises.  For  example, 
when  a property  ceases  to  be  the  property  of  the  tenants  by  the  expiration  of  a lease, 
persons  Avkom  they  call  drivers  came  to  the  tenants  and  told  them,  if  they  gave  them 
so  much  money  they  would  recommend  them  to  the  landlord,  or  the  agent,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  the  landlord,  and  through  that  agent  they  would  get  a re-tenure  of  the 
land.  These  men  took  money  from  all  of  them,  under  the  expectation  that  they  would 
get  the  land  again,  but  no  such  thing  occurred,  and  the  consequence  was,  great  misery 
and  disappointment. 

6.  To  Avkom  Avas  the  land  given  ? — Twenty-eight  families  were  ejected  from  the  land, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  held  by  the  agent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord.  I am  not 
aware  of  them  having  introduced  new  tenants  into  it.  The  land  is  Lord  Norbury’s. 

7.  What  quantity  of  land  did  those  people  in  general  hold  ? — They,  generally  speaking, 
held  land  averaging  about  twelve  acres,  in  the  mountain  district,  together  with  what  is 
called  commonage.  This  commonage  is  a parcel  of  heath. 

S.  Were  their  rents  regularly  paid  up? — Yes,  and  they  are  here  this  day  ready  to  attest 
it.  The  rents  were  paid  up,  and  they  were  ejected  merely  to  enlarge  the  farms.  There 
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they  would  be  anxious  for  leases ; and  nothing  in  the  world  is  more  calculated  to  n 
the  permanent  peace  of  this  country,  as  far  as  my  experience  for  thirteen  years 
to  give  them  a title  in  the  land.  They  naturally  say  to  themselves,  “lam  worki™  l W 
if  I have  no  lease  I have  no  certainty  that  my  child  will  be  benefited ;”  and  thev  loot-  ’ 
to  what  they  can  raise  for  mere  animal  support  at  the  moment.  ^ 0 * 

15.  Is  the  land  to  which  you  have  referred  in  the  last  answer,  such,  that  inmr  a 
cultivation  would  make  it  produce  more,  suppose  they  had  the  stimulus  of  a lease? 
There  is  no  portion  of  the  country  that  is  not  able  to  produce  one-third  more  than  it  do 
if  there  was  the  stimulus  of  capital  in  the  country;  aud  I am  as  certain  as  I am  sittinS’ 
before  your  lordship,  there  will  be  no  permanent  improvements  in  the  country  in  aericnf 
ture  without  two  things, — first,  a standard  by  which  land  can  be  valued;  and  next  a sec  ' 
rity  to  the  occupying  tenants,  I mean  a security  that  they  will  not  be  ejected  at  the  will  of 
the  landlords,  whenever  they  might  run  counter  to  their  political  views,  for  example 

16;  You  mean  some  tenure?— Yes,  some  security  of  tenure.  Proposal  is  <mnerailv  the 
way  in  which  land  is  taken,  and  there  is  a fictitious  value  given  to  land  which  it  does  not 
and  never  can  possess ; for  want  of  other  modes  of  sustenance,  the  people  are  thrown  upon 
the  land,  and  sooner  than  be  upon  the  high  road,  they  bid,  according  to  the  expectations  of 
the  landlord,  without  any  hope  of  being  able  to  make  the  rent.  That  is  the  absolute  and 
naked  state  of  the  matter,  as  far  as  I know.  I have  been  nine  years  in  Tipperary,  in  a por- 
tion of  King’s  and  Queen’s  counties,  and  in  this  county,  which  is  my  native  county. 1 hi 
Queen’s  county,  there  is  Sir  Charles  Coote,  an  excellent  landlord.  Queen’s  county  is  a poor 
county,  and  lie  gives  the  land  for  the  value ; but  since  the  elections  were  contested,  every 
Catholic  lease  that  falls  in,  he  refuses  to  renew  it,  and  every  part  of  his  estate  is  growing 
yellow  weeds  in  the  fields.  I asked  the  reason,  and  the  answer  was,  “ We  are  getting  no 
lease ; those  who  are  getting  leases  can  improve,  but  if  we  ask  for  a lease,  we  are°told 
there  is  no  confidence  in  us,  that  we  sold  our  votes  at  the  elections.”  Those  Catholic  tenants 
would  be  infinitely  more  comfortable  if  they  had  a lease,  and  held  independent  of  this 
unfortunate  political  excitement,  I think. 

1 7 . Have  you  perceived  that  the  holding  at  will  has  affected  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Where  they  are  tenants-at-will,  I have  seen  almost 
invariably  that  there  is  no  improvement.  They  have  four  or  five  acres  of  land,  and  they 
promise  the  landlord  £2  or  30.?.,  20s.  shillings  is  the  lowest ; very  few  portions  will  "row 
wheat.  If  they  grow  wheat  this  year,  they  are  at  a loss  for  manure  the  next ; if  they  grow 
wheat  this  year,  they  must  give  a free  crop  next  year,  and  that  does  not  benefit  theland 
one  iota;  by  the  free  crop  they  give  a portion  of  land  to  a family  to  grow  potatoes,  pro- 
vided they  put  manure  upon  the  land  for  that  year.  Upon  another  portion  they  grow 
potatoes  for  their  own  support,  and  those  support  themselves  and  the  pigs ; the  pigs  go  to 
market,  and  the  price  of  the  pigs  goes  into  the  landlord’s  pocket.  Then  there  is  the  grand 
jury  cess,  which  they  look  upon  as  a very  great  hardship  upon  them,  and  the  poor  rates. 
In  this  union,  they  have  paid  the  poor  rates  very  quietly,  though  it  was  very  high,  in 
consequence  of  the  union  taking  paupers  when  they  had  no  funds ; that  occurred  when  I 
was  here  curate.  Yet  the  poor  people  are  very  docile  and  good,  if  they  had  some 
encouragement — if  they  had  the  means  of  living. 

1 8.  Can  you  account  at  all  for  the  difference  of  conduct  between  the  people  here  and 
m the  neighbourhood  of  Toomavara? — Yes ; the  people  of  Toomavara  are  the  descendants 
of  the  old  ancient  families,  who  had  large  tracts  of  land,  and  whose  families  were  connected 
throughout  the  country.  Here  was  an  uncle,  and  you  go  thirty  miles  and  find  a nephew,  all 
very  comfortable  and  independent;  when  one  party  was  affected,  it  would  vibrate  through 
the  whole,  and  go  through  the  whole : that  excitement  would  be  begun  there  and  be  kept 
up  through  the  whole  district,  which  would  never  be  the  case  here. 

19.  Do  I understand  that  clanship  is  kept  up  more  rigidly  there  than  here? — It  is  not 
clanship,  it  is  a spirit  of  independence  that  is  attempted  to  be  supported  by  present  indi- 
gence almost,  that  you  have  not  in  this  country. 

20. . You  have  been  speaking  of  the  part  of  Tipperary  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  can 
you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  disturbances  originated  ? — On  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Cole  Bowen  there  existed,  at  the  time  he  came  into  the  property,  a tenantry 
of  two  descriptions.  One  the  members  of  the  once  independent  and  comfortable  families, 
Protestants.  The  others  perhaps  were  servant  boys,  who  by  their  own  industry  had  amassed 
a httle  money,  and  taken  some  of  the  waste  portions  of  the  properties  bordering  upon  the 
bogs,  reclaimed  them,  and  became  comfortable  by  their  industry.  Those  persons  living  close 
to  the  bogs,  and  haring  intrinsically  poor  farms,  but  nevertheless  improved  by  their  labour, 
were  on  the  occupation  of  the  estate  by  the  late  Mr.  Cole  Bowen  ordered  to  quit.  The 
Protestant  tenantry  he  had,  were  ordered  to  quit,  and  the  Catholic  tenantry,  who  were 
industrious  and  independent,  he  ordered  to  go  to  that  from  which  he  dislodged  the  Pro- 
testant families.  Those  Protestant  families  were  more  dependent  as  labourers,  and  they 
were  put  in  the  portion  of  the  Catholic  tenantry,  and  it  was  only  under  those  circumstances 
that  they  took  the  land,  and  hence  arose  all  those  miseries  which  ensued,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate blood  letting  which  followed.  I was  there  at  the  time  it  took  place,  and  that  was 
what  occurred. 

21.  Had  that  district  been  peaceable  previously  ?-^-Yes,  it  had  been  for  nine  years;  no 
human  being  lost  life  or  limb,  and  three  murders  Occurred  in  two  months  after  I left,  all 
arising  out  of  that  unfortunate,  affair  to  which  I have  now  alluded.  The  first  one  was  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Kennedy,  and  another  man  of  the  name  of  Laffan ; one  was  a process 
server,  and  the  second  is  what  is  called  a driver.  I do  not  know  the  name  of  the.  third, 
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believe  they  were  both  occupied  as  drivers  and  process  servers.  There  was  another  cause 
0f  it,  that  the  tenants  up  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Cole  Bowen  got  into  possession  of  this  estate 
had  a right  to  turbary.  ^ This  right  they  considered  was  violated  by  their  then  landlord ; 
and  this  unfortunate  Kennedy  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  being  left  to  watch  the 
turbary. 

22.  When  you  say  they  had  a right  to  turbary,  do  you  mean  by  usage?— Yes.  by  length 
of  years.,  and  when  he  came  into  the  estate,  he  deprived  them  of  it,  ancl  also  of  the  ri"ht 
of  talcing  the  turf  mould  for  their  farms.  The  people  thought  that  too  severe,  being  used 
to  have  it  to  manure  their  land,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  murder  of  poor  Kennedy. 
It  was  all  important  to  them  in  their  condition  ot  life.  They  are  more  sensitive  in 
Tipperary  a thousand  times  of  wrong  than  in  this  country. 

23.  You  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  the  tenantry  having  some  certainty  in  the  land. 
Suppose  leases  not  given,  do  you  think  that  they  would  be  contented  to  exert  themselves 

if  they  were  secured  by  law  some  compensation  for  their  improvements  if  turned  out? 

I know  of  no  power  in  the  law  to  give  them  security  without  a lease. 

24.  Assuming  it  is  possible  that  they  should  be  secured  ? — My  own  experience  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would  not  be  so  satisfied  with  any  thing  as  a lease.  They 
have  it  for  a defined  time,  and  they  see  the  benefit  arising  to  their  own  families.  I do  not 
see  any  other  mode  that  would  satisfy  an  Irish  tenant.  If  the  legislature  could  appoint 
commissioners,  whose  object  would  he  the  valuation  of  private  properties,  for  the  food  of 
the  estate,  and  men  of  such  character  as  to  he  above  the  suspicion  of  the  people,  or  of  the 
aristocracy,  by  which  the  value  could  he  satisfactorily  arrived  at,  great  good  would  be  done. 
In  this  unfortunate  country,  where  the.  whole  population  are  thrown  upon  land,  they  will 
give  any  tiling  for  land  ; and  the  landlord  will  give  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  till  he  finds  it 
it  is  not  for  his  interest  to  do  so.  It  will  ultimately  rebound  on  himself  The  tenant  is 
pauperised  and  lie  is  without  rent.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  land  that  with  capital 
would  be  made  prime  land ; and  if  there  were  corporations  to  take  this  land  and  reclaim  it, 
and  give  it  out  to  the  people,  it  would  amply  remunerate  the  corporations  that  would  so 
undertake  it.  The  grand,  jury  cess  is  another  grievance  upon  them.  It  all  rests  on  the 
occupying  tenant.  Where  people  have  confidence  in  their  landlord,  they  are  indifferent 
about  a lease.  There  was  a Mr.  Staekpole,  I held  land  under  him,  and  there  was  no  better 
man.  He  sent  a person  to  value  the  land  ; and  it  was  not  the  man  that  offered  the  most, 
but  often  the  man  that  offered  the  least,  was  the  man  that  got  it.  He  secured  an  indepen- 
dent tenantry,  and  his  rent  was  secured.  His  property  was  not  in  this  neighbourhood,  hut- 
near  Eimistymon. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


James  Mvlonij,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Kilt-anon,  near  Tullagh,  in  the  county  of  Glare. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  and  magistrate  ? — Yes ; and  deputy  lieutenant  of  the 
comity  of  Clare. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information? — The  upper  half  barony  of  Tullagh,  the  parish  of  Tullagh,  and  the  parish  of 
reakle. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  and  population  of  the  district? — The 
extent  of  the  district  by  the  Ordnance  survey  is  about  60.500  acres,  and  the  population  of 
it  about  19,000. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  it : is  it  principally  tillage,  or  are  there  many  grazing 

There  arc  now.  very  fine  grazing  farms ; it  is  mostly  tillage, 
o.  Does  it.  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments’. — Certainly.  Drainage  might  be  effected  by  lowering  the  inlets  and  outlets  of  the 
TV.ea?rS  aU<^  kkps,  and  carrying  one  channel  down  from  the  bay  of  Scariff  to  Bunratty. 
lhe  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  Shannon  being  considerable  between  those  points,  it 
would  run  down  to  Sixmilebridge. 

L What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  ? — The  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  drainage, 
ana  in  the  growth  of  artificial  grasses,  turnips,  and  mangold  worzel. 
o.  .Are  they  being  generally  introduced  into  the  farms  in  the  district  ? — Their  introduc- 
onis  as  rapid  as  could  possibly  have  been  expected,  considering  how  few  capitals  there 
o 6 wv,1 10  tte  imProved  mode  of  tillage. 

■ What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — The  manures  used  are,  of  course,  animal 
nure,  whenever  it  can  be  bad  ; sea  manure,  meaning  by  that  sea-weed,  and  sea-weed  has 
thC0'?e1?*  ^ate  much  more  used  than  it  was  formerly  ; burning  of  land,  which  has  been  on 
lands  f excePt  iu  the  instance  of  coarse  land,  the  truth  being  that  most  of  the  grass 
Ro-  ,°  ^ country  have  been  gradually  converting  into  tillage.  There  are  no  farming 
10  Ttru  + a2me  gentleman  have  agricultural  superintendents, 
sunp  ’ + j effect  ^ave  theY  produced  in  the  district? — I attribute  to  those  agricultural 
" ^.^ents  the  introduction  of  all  the  improved  methods  of  cultivation, 
this  tlie  more  §'eneral  s^e  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture? — In 

aze  of  tW  ther<?  are  a few  larSe  farms,  including  gentlemen's  demesnes,  but  the  usual 
much  imS  is  from  five  10  thirty  statute  acres.  The  grain  crops  are  wheat  and  oats, 
proved  w v eat  now  than  formerly.  Artificial  grasses  are  greatly  on  the  increase,  as  is 
demand  f seei3men-Is  sales.  The  effect  of  the  improvement  has  much  increased  the 
a tor  labour,  Grazing  farms  are  not  increasing.  They  haye  much  diminished  since 
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the  year  1831.  The  effect  of  grazing  farms  is  to  supersede  the  necessity  for  labour.  The 
condition  of  farms  held  in  common  or  in  rundale  is  the  worst  possible ; but  the  number  is 
gradually  diminishing.  Rent  is  fixed  by  private  contract  generally,  often  by  proposal.  The 
value,  in  some  cases,  is  enhanced  hy  competition.  The  rent  is  generally  acreable ; but  the 
measurement  includes  roads  or  half  bounds.  A valuation  is  not  often  made.  Medium  tillage 
and  pasture  lands  generally  let  at  12s.  6d.  per  statute  acre,  being  £l  Irish ; but  then  the 
quantity  of  waste  lands  in  each  of  those  farms  is  not  taken  into  account.  There  is  uo  field 
without  a great  deal  of  waste,  either  hy  want  of  drainage  or  rock.  Consequently,  the 
acreable  rent  is  much  higher  upon  the  available  land.  The  government  valuation  has  not 
yet  taken  effect  in  this  country.  It  is  taking  place,  hut  has  not  taken  effect.  The  poor 
law  valuation  hi  the  Scariff  union  is  one-third  less  than  the  rent.  The  rent  is  generally 
paid  one  gale  within  the  other.  , 

12.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  hy  hill  among  the  small  tenants  ’—Not  gene- 
rally ; but  if  a bill  of  uegociation  is  resorted  to,  the  party  accommodated  pays  the  discount, 
which  is  about  six  per  cent.  Tenants  have  frequently  had  recourse  to  loan  funds,  but  at 
present  the  only  loan  fund  in  the  Scariff  union  is  the  Mount-Shannon  fund.  Persons 
bavin"  small  capitals  can  find  employment  for  them  at  a very  high  rate  of  interest.  The 
usual'mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  is  hy  distress  ; but  several  instances 
occur  where  keepers  are  placed  upon  the  growing  crops,  to  the  great  expense  of  the 
tenants.  In  some  cases,  however,  where  keepers  are  placed,  the  crops  are  not  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tenant  of  the  land.  In  many  cases  of  a distressed  tenant,  he  lets  his 
ground  to  somebody  else,  who  seeds  it ; and  the  landlord,  to  secure  his  rent,  is  obliged 
to  seize  the  crop  when  growing.  Arrears  are  generally  held  over  the  tenant  while  he 
retains  the  occupation  of  the  land.  Receipts  for  rent  are  generally  as  to  and  for  a 
gale  due  at  a particular  time.  Under  the  courts  they  are  on  account,  which  is  a great 


grievance.  . 

13.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  under  middlemen,  or  under 
the  courts  ? The  middleman  system  does  not  prevail  extensively,  and  is  gradually  dimi- 

nishing ; it  has  altered  very  much  since  the  death  of  the  late  Lord  Egremont,  a very  large 
landed  proprietor  in  Clare;  his  successor  in  Clare  has  adopted  an  entirely  different  plan. 
Lord.  Egremont  used  to  let  it  for  thirty-one  years  to  middlemen,  and  by  him  he  secured 
his  rent,  and  gave  himself  very  little  trouble  about  the  estate ; but  Colonel  Wyndham  has 
taken  a’ personal  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  has  refused  to  renew  the 
leases  where  they  have  fallen  in,  to  the  middlemen.  The  tenants  who  hold  immediately 
under  the  proprietors  are  better  off  than  those  who  hold  under  middlemen.  Tenants  under 
the  courts  are  liable  to  many  exactions  which  a proprietor  would  not  sanction,  besides,  the 
land  is  often  in  those  cases  let  hy  competition,  and  at  a very  considerable  expense  to  the 
tenant,  for  he  is  obliged  to  take  out  leases  for  small  portions,  and  the  leases  upon  those 
amount  to  a considerable  sura.  The  tenure  is  various,  sometimes  by  lease,  and  sometimes 
at  will ; the  occupier,  in  most  cases,  would  not  he  disposed  to  make  improvements,  without 
a lease ; hut  when  the  tenants  conceive  they  pay  a full  value  for  the  lands,  they  are  often 
unwilling  to  incur  the  expense  of  taking  out  leases.  The  general  term  is  one  life,  where 
leases  are  given,  or  twenty-one  years  concurrent.  In  many  cases  longer  leases  are  given. 
Where  leases  are  given  they  usually  contain  covenants  against  subdivision,  and  obliging 
the  tenant  to  keep  up  buildings  and  fences,  but  the  landlord  seldom  enforces  these  cove- 
nants. If  the  tenant  has  a good  tenure  of  his  lands  he  is  inclined  to  improve  their 
condition;  if  the  reverse,  he  exhausts  the  land, — the  prosperity  of  the  tenant  bemg  coin- 
cident with  that  of  the  land.  When  a landlord  consents  to  a subdivision  of  land,  he 
generally  expects  a higher  rent.  A proprietor  or  lessor  who  has  a perpetuity  interes » 
gives  more  encouragement  to  permanent  improvements,  especially  if  he  he  a readeD  , an 
a middleman  could  he  expected  to  do.  No  improvement  takes  place  on  land  held  un  er 
the  courts.  The  improvements  upon  the  mountain  districts  have  generally  been  °ne  7 
the  tenant,  under  the  stimulus  of  want  of  food.  Some  landlords  have  made  allowances 
lime.  The  remuneration  of  the  tenant  consists  in  the  value  of  the  crop  produced  un  g 
his  occupation,  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  he  receives  no  further  remmier  • 
There  is  no  security  given  to  the  tenant  for  any  further  compensation,  but  he  is  consi 
to  have  a preferable  claim  to  the  future  occupation  of  the  lands.  The  next  question 
to  the  description  and  cost  of,  and  return  or  profit  in  detail  of  the  nnprovemen  s. 
improvements  consist  in  draining  and  subsoiling,  which  operations  go  on  toge  er,  g. 
forming  roads  where  required,  and  the  introduction  of  house-feeding,  loilowe  y 
rotation  of  crops.  j t,y 

14.  Are  those  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  effected  by  • ove_ 

your  capital,  or  by  the  tenants  partially? — By  myself  and  my  own  capital.  nt 

ments  in  the  parish  of  Feakle  could  never  have  taken  place  had  not  the  g 
facilitated,  by  a grant,  the  formation  of  the  roads.  t ^e, 

15.  What  assistance  did  the  government  give  in  that  respect  ? — The  govei  , . ■ 
in  every  case  in  which  I have  been  concerned  ; and  I have  been  the  means  . , 
forward  applications  for  the  making  of  fifty  miles  of  road,  which  have  opene 

of  country.  The  government,  in  all  cases  except  the  first,  gave  a moiety;  an  ere 

case,  which  was  in  the  year  1828,  they  advanced  the  money  by  exchequer  > _ -^0f 

called  the  Exchequer  Loan  Bill  Commissioners,  hut  since  the  establishment  o 
Works  they  have  uniformly  given  a moiety.  . , hv  con- 

16.  How  was  the  other  moiety  found  ? — The  other  moiety  has  been  pai  J. 

tribution,  and  partly  by  assessment  on  the  baronies.  Those  roads  are-now  ...  - 
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up,  and  the  effect  of  them  has  been  to  introduce  into  the  country  where  no  wheel-carriage 
could  have  been  used,  the  general  use  of  wheel-carriages,  and  consequently  the  introduc- 
tion of  lime,  without  which  no  improvements  can  take  place  in  the  mountain  district,  not 
being  a limestone  district  itself.  I consider  that  three  successive  crops  will  indemnify  the 
occupier  of  the  land,  be  he  landlord,  or  be  he  a tenant,  for  the  expense  of  thorough-drain- 
ing and  subsoiling,  and  that  the  land,  after  those  operations,  will  be  worth  10s.  a statute 
acre  more  than  before.  The  effect  of  these  improvements  is  to  increase  the  demaud  for 
labour,  and  more  especially  for  female  labour,  because  there  is  a great  deal  done  in  clean- 
ing the  crops  and  hoeing. 

17.  Will  you  state  what  the  three  crops  are,  by  which  you  expect  the  improvement  to  be 
repaid?— The  potato  crop,  of  which  he  might  well  take  two,  and  a grain  crop,  with  grass 
seeds  sown  with  the  grain  crop.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  any  limit  to  the  extent  to  which 
improvements  might  be  carried,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts.  The  tenant-right,  or 
good-will,  is  often  the  subject  of  bargain  between  individuals,  but  is  altogether  unrecognised 
and  even  unknown  to  the  landlord.  The  consolidation  of  farms  is  carrying  out  to  a very 
great  extent  in  this  neighbourhood.  Encouragement  to  emigration,  or  by  gratuities,  is 
given  in  several  cases.  In  other  cases,  no  compensation  has  been  given.  The  general 
consequences  of  consolidation  of  farms  has  been  great  distress  and  poverty  among  those 
who  have  been  turned  out. 

18.  Do  you  consider,  with  your  experience,  that  a tenant  going  from  a small  holding  of 
five  or  six  acres  at  once,  to  a twenty  acre  farm,  without  an  increase  of  capital,  is  likely  to 
do  much  good  to  himself? — The  reverse;  he  can  do  no  good  to  himself,  nor  to  Ms 
landlord.  If  a landlord  proposes  to  consolidate  farms,  he  must  find  capital  to  work 
the  extra  quantity  of  land  he  puts  into  the  hands  of  one  tenant.  I would  add  here 
to  this,  that  where  tliis  consolidation  of  farms  takes  place  on  the  estate  of  an  absentee 
proprietor,  distress  is  produced  always  upon  the  few  resident  proprietors.  Subletting  is 
carried  out  to  a very  considerable  extent,  with  a view  of  fanners  providing  for  their 
children,  and  its  general  effects  have  been  to  increase  the  wretchedness  of  the  population. 
It  has  not  been  permitted  by  the  landlord,  but  agents  have  not  taken  proper  steps  to 
prevent  it.  The  effect  of  new  letting  has  been  to  cause  the  dispossession  of  a numerous 
portion  of  the  sub-tenants.  The  condition  of  the  large  farmers  is  decidedly  improving, 
and  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  in  many  cases  is  improving.  The  labourers  are  in 
the  most  wretched  condition  from  want  of  employment.  There  is  but  little  capital.  The 
acreable  rent  on  the  small  tenantry  is  higher  than  on  the  larger  farms ; it  amounts  often 
to  a rack-rent,  partly  paid  in  cash  and  partly  in  labour.  From  the  prevalent  habit  of  early 
marriages,  the  children  generally  receive  portions  in  the  lifetime  of  them  parents,  who  are 
often  reduced  to  a state  of  dependence  on  some  one  cMld.  Labourers  generally  hold  their 
cottages,  wMch  are  of  a mean  description,  from  middlemen,  or  small  tenants,  who  exact 
large  rents,  and  are  at  no  expense  for  building  or  repairing,  it  being  done  solely  by  the 
cottagers.  Sometimes  a garden  is  given  with  the  cottage,  but  not  sufficient  to  supply 
potatoes  or  milk.  The  con-acre  system,  known  in  this  country  by  the  name  of  mock 
ground  (whence  the  denomination  comes  I do  not  know),  prevails  extensively,  but  from 
various  causes  the  ground  applicable  to  con-acre  has  become  so  scarce  as  not  to  meet  the 
demand.  I must  say  for  myself,  the  origin  of  agrarian  outrages  veiy  much  arises  from  the 
want  ot  the  con-acre  land,  and  the  lower  orders  of  people  conceive  that  the  farmers  and 
landed  proprietors  ought  to  make  sacrifices  to  give  them  the  means  of  subsistence,  for 
which  they  are  unable  to  pay,  because  theh  labour  is  not  required  on  the  farms,  thefonner 
having  the  usual  set  of  labourers  sufficient  for  his  purpose.  The  price  of  con-acre  land 
varies  from  £3  1 Os.  to  £8  per  Irish  acre,  from  £2  to  £5  the  English  acre ; the  Mgh  rate 
is  where  permission  is  given  to  burn,  or  where  the  farmer  furnishes  the  manure.  The 
quantity  of  grass  land  applicable  to  burning  has  decreased,  while  the  population  has 
increased.  Stubble  ground  fetches  £2  I Os.  an  acre  ready  money.  This  description  of  land 
used  to  be  given  rent  free,  and  ready  ploughed,  to  persons  who  had  dung  to  put  upon  it. 
Payment  of  con-acre  rent  is  recovered  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  potatoes,  or  by  civil  bill 
process.  Sufficient  employment  cannot  be  obtained  for  labourers,  and  the  usual  rate  of 
wages  is  8d.  a day.  There  have  been  no  agrarian  outrages  since  1831  in  this  district,  and 
they  then  originated  in  the  want  of  con-acre  land.  There  is  very  great  difference  in  the 
luanagemeut  of  individual  estates.  The  absentee  cannot  expect  that  his  agent  will  take 
all  the  precautions  which  he  might  do  himself,  or  expose  himself  to  the  unpopularity  of 
very  severe  measures,  when  he  has  not  the  power  of  softening  them  to  the  people,  by 
giving  employment,  or  by  acts  of  charity.  Some  agents  are  non-resident,  and  employ 
under-agents  to  collect  the  rents ; that  is  the  very  worst  of  all,  and  I have  known  some  under- 
agents who  have  been  the  means  of  obtaining  farms  for  themselves,  from  wMch  the  former 
tenants  were  ejected.  The  agent’s  duties  are  limited  to  the  recovery  of  rents;  he  is. a 
fflere  rent-collector.  I am  speaking  now  of  this  county  and  this  district,  not  what  takes 
Place  m others.  Sometimes  the  agent  is  paid  a salary,  but  generally  a per  centage.  If  a 
eafe  18  ^0  be  obtained,  his  good-will,  no  doubt,  is  often  propitiated.  Where  rent  is  to  be 
e . reed,  tenant  is  put  to  the  expense  of  other  fees.  The  county  rate  or  county  cess 
15  la  tbe  proportion  of  one-eighth  to  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  is  applotted  by  the  acre, 
under  a very  old  valuation,  which  excludes  the  mountain  districts  in  a great  measure.  The 
Poor  rate  bears  about  the  proportion  of  one  in  twenty-four  to  the  rent.  The  tenant  has 
K*£ived  no  substantial  relief  by  the  rent-charge  being  placed  on  the  landlord,  as  upon  the 

ettmg  of  land  it  is  usually  included  in  the  rent. 

iv.  Do  you  think  the  relief  from  tithe  proctors  any  advantage  ? — Tes,  I tMnk  it  is ; and 
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another  great  advantage  in  the  charge  being  amalgamated  with  the  rent  is,  that  he  is  sub. 
ject  only  to  the  demand  of  one  person;  for  when  a man  comes  for  2s.  del.,  and  he  happens 
not  to  have  the  money  by  him,  he  is  obliged  to  sell  the  commodity  that  brings  a pound,  and 
the  rest  is  often  badly  applied. 

20.  Are  there  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  make  to  us? — I would  suggest,  as  to 
the  county  cess,  that  there  should  lie  an  amalgamation  of  the  county  cess  and  of  the  poor 
rates ; that  they  should  be  paid  in  equal  moieties  by  the  landlord  and  tenant ; that  there 
should  be  an  amalgamation,  and  only  one  charge  to  pay,  to  embrace  the  whole,  by  landlord 
and  tenant.  I would  suggest  that  government  should  make  a cheap  kind  of  roads  in  all  the 
mountain  districts  of  Ireland,  even  if  the  government  should  place  a charge  for  interest 
upon  the  proprietors.  There  would  be  no  more  effectual  means  of  encouraging  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  as  affording  a means  to  bring  in  lime,  the  great  improver  of  land.  I think 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  docs  not  apply  to  con-acre,  consequently  there  is  no  law 
that  applies  strictly  to  that  kind  of  tenure,  and  I think  a blank  form  of  letting  would  be 
very  desirable.  I think  also,  that  the  establishment  of  some  means  by  which  the  wills  of 
small  teuants  could  he  proved  would  be  very  desirable.  I also  think  that  all  agreements 
or  contracts  entered  into  in  respect  of  land  should  be  registered  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
or  some  other  public  authority.  I also  think  that  the  trespass  laws,  and  the  Laws  affecting 
pounds,  require  revision. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Martin  Carroll,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Did  you  formerly  hold  any  land  in  Cappaghio  ?— Yes. 

2.  By  what  tenure  did  you  hold  those  lands  ? — I held  them  under  Mr.  Denis  Sampson, 
bv  proposal,  dated  2nd  December,  1S22,  for  a lease  for  tliirty-oue  years,  and  concurrent 
with  a life  to  be  named  in  the  said  lease. 

3.  Had  you  paid  all  the  rent  upon  the  farm  ? — Yes  ; and  that  is  the  receipt  I got  from 
George  Sampson,  his  son — [1  landing  one  in]. 

4.  This  receipt  is  a blank  receipt,  with  no  sum  of  money  specified ; how  do  you  account 
for  that  ? — Counsellor  Reid  told  me  he  dared  not  go  into  court  with  that  receipt ; the  rent 
was  £43,  ancl  he  swore  to  £40  Gs. 

5.  It  was  for  want  of  title  on  a notice  to  quit  you  were  ejected  ?— Yes. 

G.  Did  you  take  any  defence  to  it  in  the  barrister’s  court? — Yes,  I did.  _ 

T.  Was  that  letter  of  proposal  read  in  court  ? — The  attorney  only  laid  it  on  the  table, 
and  did  not  hand  it  up  to  the  barrister. 

8.  Did  he  read  it  ? — He  said  a few  words,  a very  few  words.  They  kept  my  crop,  and 
turned  me  out. 

9.  Are  you  sure  that  this  receipt  was  not  given  as  a receipt  in  full,  and  that  you  were  to 
give  up  possession  of  the  lands  ? — I paid  the  rent  up  to  a farthing. 

10.  Have  the  rents  upon  the  estate  been  raised  since  the  death  of  Sir.  Denis  Sampson  ?— 
Yes ; they  raised  it  to  a pound. 

\_The  u1  it  ness  withdrew.'] 

Michael  Creaven,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — Devryoran,  near  Mount-Shannon. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A mountain  farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — A large  quantity  of  bad  ground.  I suppose 
if  it  is  surveyed  it  is  more  than  1,000  acres.  The  district  with  which  I am  acquainted 
extends  from  Louglirea  to  Scariff.  It  is  mountain  and  inferior  land  unreclaimed,  except 
the  border  of  the  river  Shannon,  which  is  now  deteriorated,  from  yielding  too  much  grain 
crops,  and  pays  too  high  a rent,  and  the  landholders  are  not  able  to  afford  it  the  necessary 
care  or  nourishment.  The  population  is  intolerably  poor,  and  a great  part  of  them  almost 
decayed,  from  a scanty  share  of  bad  food.  The  opportunities  to  improve  the  land  is  most 
providential,  and  the  length  it  could  be  carried  is  unlimited ; the  remuneration  is  most  enticing. 
Agriculture  has  increased,  but  comparatively  little  improved.  Farmers  are  compelled  to 
improve,  in  order  to  pay  an  increased  rent,  and  support  an  increased  family.  The  tillage 
land  is  dug  deeper  for  a good  surface,  and  limed  where  it  can  be  obtained.  The  manures 
are  dung,  lime,  and  marl.  Burning  of  land,  and  burning  gravel  into  ashes  must  be  adopted 
in  the  mountain,  becaftse  lime  cannot  be  got  in  for  want  of  roads.  There  are  no  farming 
societies  or  agricultural  schools.  There  are  no  large  tillage  farms,  and  the  size  of  them  w 
decreasing.  The  mode  of  culture  is  by  spade  and  crowbar  on  the  mountain,  and  o ^ 
wooden  ploughs  where  they  cau  he  used.  The  crops  are  potatoes  and  oats  on  the  moun- 
tain ; potatoes  ancl  grain  crops  on  the  arable.  The  improved  tillage  has  not  increase  __ 
demand  for  labour.  The  grazing  farms  are  decreasing ; not  one-third  of  them  are  stoc  'ea. 
and  even  those  by  an  inferior  sort  of  cattle.  Grazing  farms  do  not  injure  emplojmen 
labour.  Where  farms  are  held  in  rundale  it  prevents  the  land  being  improved,  an 
people  cannot  live  in  peace.  The  rent  is  fixed  by  private  contract,  and  by  propo.  > 
never  by  valuation.  The  dint  of  people,  and  no  public  earnings,  impelled  such  compe 
that  the  rent  was  raised  too  high  on  all,  save  the  Clanricarde  estate,  or  some  estates 

the  courts.  Add  to  this  a series  of  very  unfertile  seasons,  during  which,  no  ma •e  ^ 
miseries  or  loss  occurred,  the  rents  were  punctually  enforced,  because  the  law  co  ^ ^ 
power  to  evict  tenants  from  possession,  aud  the  tenant  could  not  find  elsewhere  o „ 
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T1  rent  is  an  acreable  letting  in  the  centre  of  the  mountains.  There  is  no  particular  class 
fnersons  employed  to  value  land.  The  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities 
? yor  the  little  first  class  we  have,  from  £3  to  £2 ; second  class,  from  £l  15.?.  to  £l  6.?. ; 
h|  'rd  class,  which  is  here  bad,  from  £l  5$.  to  15s. ; mountain  land,  any  where  near  a road, 
fMii  1 Ts.  to  10s.  The  proportion  it  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation  is,  that  the  rent  is  by 
e-half  the  sum  higher.  Mountain  lands  treble  that  proportion,  save  lands  under  the 
courts,  or  the  Claiuicarde  estate.  By  some  the  rent  is  demanded  as  soon  as  it  falls  due  ; 
l»v  others  from  that  to  five  months  afterwards.  Large  banks  are  not  convenient.  The 
tenant  mostly  depends  on  loan  funds ; and  the  rent  paid  during  the  last  two  years  is  due 
to  the  loan  funds  in  the  way  of  renewals,  or  shifting  between  different  funds,  at  enormous 
loss  of  time  and  expense.  The  tenants  cannot  get  supplies  from  the  loan  funds,  but  the 
landlord  gives  him  a ticket,  or  he  is  the  director  of  a loan  fund  himself.  The  mode  of 
recovering  rent  is  driving,  pounding,  canting,  or  billeting  keepers  on  the  crops,  &e.,  at  a 
ruinous  expense.  Arrears  of  rent  have  not  been. admitted  since  tbe  landlord  got  the  cheap 
convenience  of  evicting  tenants  by  process  of  ejectment,  and  another  tenant  so  easily  got, 
and  a bribe  or  fine  to  the  agent  or  landlord.  The  receipts  of  rent  are  usually  on  account, 
as  the  tenant  is  seldom  able  to  pay  in  full.  The  tenants  hold  some  under  the  proprietors, 
some  under  middlemen,  and  some  under  the  courts.  Their  relative  condition  is,  under 
extensive  proprietors,  reasonable ; under  small  proprietors  and  middlemen,  unendurably 
bad : under  the  courts,  on  good  land,  reasonable ; on  bad  land,  had,  and  they  cannot  mend. 
The  tenure  Is  generally  at  will.  A few  landlords  give  a very  few  leases  of  one  life  to  answer 
election  purposes,  and  confined  to  public  villages,  for  some  little  improvements.  The  cove- 
nants were  mostly  something  about  building,  and  not  to  sublet.  The  effect  of  holding-at- 
will.  on  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  is,  that  for  want  of  tenure,  or  any  security  for  labour 
expended  on  improving  land,  that  the  bleak  land  was  not  sheltered,  the  wet  land  not  drained, 
the  rivers  not  cleared,  or  prevented  from  doing  great  injury,  and  the  mountains,  from  not 
Lein"  reclaimed,  keep  the  mechanics  and  labourers  from  employment ; the  rent  rising  from 
time°to  time,  as  any  little  improvement  or  other  advantage  occurred  for  doing  so,  until  I 
could  show  six  times  the  rent  charged  now,  more  than  the  amount  paid  nineteen  years  ago. 
There  are  no  facilities  given  for  permanent  improvements  worthy  of  mention,  by  any  sort  of 
landlord  or  agent  whatsoever.  Any  improvements  made  are  made  by  the  tenant ; and  even 
without  a lease  more  improvements  would  he  made,  hut  for  the  repeated  instances  con- 
tinually occurring  of  the  turning  off  improving  tenants  without  any  compensation  or  mark 
of  pity ; or,  more  commonly,  the  raising  the  rent  to  a shameless  amount,  and  which  is  now 
impossible  to  pay.  The  effect  of  improving  land  is  not  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour ; 
mechanical  improvements  on  the  land  could  he  very  beneficially  carried  on  to  an  unlimited 
extent.  The  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  is  prevalent ; the  purchase-money  paid  to 
the  tenant  often  enables  him  to  pay  rent,  and  led  to  the  reclaiming  that  which  he  could 
not.  The  effects  of  this  practice  are  not  remarkable.  Many  do  not  emigrate.  The  land- 
lords do  not  prevent  it ; and  better  tenants  commonly  come  in.  The  sum  or  fine  was  high 
for  the  possession,  while  the  people  had  means.  The  want  of  tenure,  or  rather  the  cha- 
racter of  the  landlord,  affects  the  sale  or  fine  very  much.  In  the  consolidation  of  farms, 
the  landlords  take  some  good  land  to  themselves,  and  have  become  very  averse  to  poor 
tenants  since  the  poor  law  commenced.  As  far  as  this  has  been  practised,  it  has  had  a 
had  effect,  and  increased  poverty ; and  it  has  increased  the  rent  on  the  bttle  houses  in  the 
public  villages.  The  subletting  and  subdividing  of  firms  is  necessarily  practised,  with  a 
view  to  the  tenant  getting  a high  rent  for  small  holdings,  or  convert  the  part  himself  could 
not.  The  sub-tenant  otherwise  could  not  support  his  family,  not  having  any  middling  earn- 
ings to  get.  The  general  effect  of  subletting  is  to  give  increased  room  to  support  families, 
and  our  mountains  could  hear  move  subdivision,  if  there  were  roads  open,  to  them  from 
where  limestone  could  he  found ; but  the  law  would  want  to  giv e them  the  privilege  of  getting 
the  lime,  by  paying  a reasonable  trespass,  otherwise  some,  landowners  will  not  allow  it  to 
them,  and  the  law  to  give  security  for  that  immeasurably  heavy  labour,  by  which,  by  a slow 
process,  the  mountains  could  be  improved  to  a perfection  beyond  the  conception  of  many 
at  present.  Subletting  was  not  hindered  by  landlords  until  the  poor  law  commenced.  The 
method  to  prevent  subletting  is  to  threaten  the  tenant  that  he  will  be  turned  oft  it  he  sub- 
lets, because  he  is  tenant-at-will.  I cannot  perceive  any  remarkable  effect  produced  by 
subletting' on  the  accumulation  of  capital,  or  on  the  population ; because  if  a little  increase 
of  capital  comes  into  the  farm,  a family  comes  in  with  it.  Were  it  not  for  subletting,  some 
few  would  have  left  the  country,  and  our  miserable  cabins  would  be  more  numerous.  The 
farming  population  is  thronged  in  proportion  to  the  unprofitable  state  of  the  land.  There 
arc  few  large  farmers.  Graziers  are  best  off,  such  as  have  not  lost  their  cattle  by  dis- 
temper. The  small  tenantry  are  very  numerous,  and  poor  beyond  description,  after  suffering 
intolerable  hunger  in  the  seasons  past.  Labourers,  mechanics,  and  small  tenantry  aie  very 
numerous,  and  frequently  without  raiment  or  any  employment,  in  the  immediate  need  of 
death,  or  mercy  from  tbe  government,  to  grant  and  to  direct  some  public  work  in  this  very 
improvable  but  neglected  district.  There  is  no  class  improving.  The  landholders  cannot 
get  the  rent.  The  labourers  and  mechanics  cannot  find  any  middling  or  reasonable  employ- 
ment that  could  keep  in  existence  the  one-half  the  number  of  persons  that  have  no  otlier 
way  to  live.  _ 

4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  relative  to  any  improvements  which  you  would  suggest 
Yes.  Nothing  will  do  for  the  tenants  without  giving  them  some  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection bylaw;  and  no  plan  could  compete  with  Mr.  Sharman  Crawfords  honest  Bill, 
That  would  fill  this  country  with  agricultural  improvements. 

Part  II.  4 Q 
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5.  You  mean  something  to  compensate  tenants  for  their  improvements  ?— Yes,  that  is  the 

only  thing  I can  fancy.  _ , . , 

6.  You  prefer  that  to  a lease? — Yes,  I would,  because  there  would  be  such  encourage- 

ment the  people  would  make  a tremendous  increase  in  their  efforts  to  have  a charge  against 
the  landlord,  and  would  improve  the  agriculture.  Trade  would  be  improved ; the  people 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  poor-house,  and  not  a beggar  be  left  in  the  streets.  V 

7.  Who  is  yoxu-  landlord  ? — Mr.  Standy  is  ray  landlord ; but  I am  under  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. I have  lands  under  the  courts  and  under  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  : they  are  let 
low,  but  he  has  no  authority  to  improve  the  land.  Where  it  is  cheap  there  is  the  same 
encouragement  if  it  is  good.  When  a tenant  under  the  court  comes  towards  the  end  of  the 
seven  years,  he  wears  and  disfigures  the  farm  for  fear  another  should  have  it,  and  that  is 
the  way  the  estate  is  injured ; and  that  keeps  the  estate  longer  eating  up  in  the  courts.  I 
wish  the  law  would  take  that  into  consideration ; that  could  he  remedied  without  injuring 
any  body. 

S.  Have  you  a lease  ? — No  ; hut  the  improvements  I have  made  in  the  twenty-five  years 
would  not  be  re-paid  for  twenty-five  years.  I have  a taste  for  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
have  learned  a good  deal  of  knowledge  in  improving  the  mountains. 

9.  Is  there  a great  deal  of  land  that  might  be  reclaimed?— Yes;  there  are  1,100  acres 
of  my  farm,  and  I would  ratlier  that  the  lands  were  fairly  divided,  and  the  government  to 
give  room  to  others  to  live.  According  to  the  present  unprofitable  way  in  which  the  lands 
are  let,  the  rents  are  too  high,  except  under  the  courts ; the  tenants  are  reduced  into 
poverty,  except  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde’s.  The  gentlemen  are  the  worst  managers  of 
then-  land  that  can  he  ; they  give  no  encouragement  and  no  lease : they  are  foolish  in  respect 
of  their  own  affairs. 

10.  Did  not  Mr.  Reade  make  you  a road? — Yes,  he  did;  but  I did  other  things. 

11.  What  do  you  pay  for  county  cess  ? — It  is  Is.  4 d.  or  Is.  6 d.  twice  a year.  The  taxes 
are  not  regular ; 'some  pay  for  more  than  they  have,  and  others  do  not  pay  for  what  they  have. 

12.  IIow  many  crops  does  it  take  you  to  pay  you  for  your  expenses? — Some  would  pay 
me  sooner  than  others.  As  the  Englishman  says,  “ If  I use  the  bog  well  it  will  pay  me 
best ;”  I do  not  do  that,  and  I am  not  half  paid.  . 

13.  If  you  did  it  better  would  you  be  better  paid  ? — Yes.  I think  a general  valuation  is 
wanting.  It  would  be  too  bad  to  reduce  one  man’s  value  and  not  another’s.  The  poor  in 
my  neighbourhood  are  too  numerous,  and  the  gentlemen  cannot  employ  them. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


21  st  August,  1844. 

582. 

George  Sampson, esq. 


Ennis,  Wednesday,  21st  August,  1844. 

George  Sampson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  St.  Catherine’s,  near  Scariff. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I live  on  my  property,  and  I am  agent  for  some  properties. 

3.  Are  you  agent  for  many  properties  ? — Yes,  a good  many  in  the  counties  of  Clare, 
Tipperary,  and  Louth. 

4.  What  are  the  properties  for  which  you  are  agent  ? — I am  agent  to  the  estate  of  Lord 
Fitzgerald,  the  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Fitzgerald — to  the  Reverend  Richard  Luke  Tynam, 
Mr.  Rawson,  Mr.  Richards,  Mrs.  M'Mahon,  Mr.  Grant,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Davolan. 

5.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it 
by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — By  proposal ; with  me  I consider  it  as 
a private  contract.  If  a tenant  is  looking  after  a farm  he  generally  puts  in  a proposal 
in  writing,  stating  what  he  conceives  to  he  the  value  of  the  farm,  and  then  it  is  for  the 
agent  to  say  whether  he  thinks  he  is  offering  the  value  or  not. 

6.  Are  proposals  taken  by  advertisement,  generally,  or  only  from  the  occupying  tenant  r— 

I only  speak  of  my  own  practice  : it  is  done  by  being  put  in  the  newspaper,  or  otherwise  ; 
the  moment  a tenant  is  turned  out,  or  the  farm  is  out  of  lease,  parties  of  whom  I know 
nothing  come  forward  with  proposals,  on  plain  paper.  , 

7 . What  is  the  next  proceeding  in  a case  of  that  kind  ? — If  the  agent  conceives  that  the 

tenant  is  a solvent  tenant,  he  writes  to  his  employer  to  say,  that  there  are  a number  o 
proposals,  and  he  conceives  one  better  than  another,  and  if  he  thinks  well  of  it  he  directs 
the  possession  to  be  given  to  that  man.  , 

8.  Is  it  usual  to  give  any  acceptance  of  the  proposal  to  the  tenant  ? — There  may  e 
instances,  hi  which  it  is  done,  but  it  has  not  come  under  my  knowledge.  The  next  thing 
to  give  a lease  to  the  tenant  as  soon  as  he  will  pay  for  it. 

9.  Have  many  leases  been  granted  lately  ? — I do  not  know  that  many  bave. 

10.  Do  the  people  hold  under  those  accepted  proposals  ? — I cannot  call  them  accep 

ances ; they  hold  under  the  proposals.  f 

1 1 . Does  the  agent  write  any  acceptance  of  those  proposals  ? — I do  not  know  0 J 
thing  of  the  sort ; and  I believe  in  other  cases  it  is  not  done,  I have  not  acted  upon  i . 

12.  You  do  not  give  the  tenant  any  intimation  that  you  accept  bis  proposal . * e J 

give  him  up  the  possession,  and  we  then  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  he  likes  to  get  a e _ 
will  he  perfected  for  him ; but  indeed  very  few  of  tko  tenants  have  leases  on  the  prop 
which  I manage ; very  few  have  taken  out  leases.  , ^ 

13.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  might  have  leases  if  they  liked? — Yes ; ana  6 

my  own  tenants  give  me  their  leases,  and  I have  them.  ' i 

14.  Did  t(hey  give  you  the  stamps  ? — Yes,  the  stamps  themselves. 
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See  31.  Carroll's 
Evidence, 

/Wo.  si*/ 


1 - Those  stamps  you  have  kept  ?— Yes  ; I am  quite  ready  to  give  them  to  them. 

1 Can  you  state  how  long  any  of  those  stamps  have  been  kept  ? — Some  of  them  have 
heen'kept  in  my  possession  for  twelve  months,  owing  t°  my  going  to  Dublin;  and  I have 
allowed  those  tenants  half  the  expense  of  hmmg  the  land.  _ 

17  Is  that  upon  your  own  property  ?— Yes;  I am  speaking  of  my  own  property,  as  to 
, leases  ia  my  own  possession.  I allow  S d.  a stone  for  oats,  when  the  market  price  is 
If  l aUo-n-  them  the  difference  between  the  two  prices. 

IS  Is  that  under  any  covenant  ? — No ; only  from  the  badness  of  the  times.  I also  recom- 

ded  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tynam,  for  whom  I act,  and  he  gave  me  liberty  to  do  the  same. 
me^9  is  it  usual  in  the  proposal  to  specify  the  number  of  years  ?— They  draw  them  very 
imperfectly ; in  some  instances  they  specify  the  number  of  years— generally  twenty-one 
-ears  or  thirty-one  ; some  are  anxious  to  get  lives,  and  put  in  a life,  but  the  landlord  will 
• t ’ ee  to  the  life.  But  where  I am  acting  as  agent,  I have  not,  iu  any  of  those 
cases  °ot  blank  leases  from  any  of  the  parties,  or  money  to  buy  them  for  them ; they  had 
been  tenants-at-will  for  years  upon  my  property.  + +1  + 

•?0  Where  stamps  have  been  given  to  you  for  leases,  did  you  signify  to  the  tenants  that 
they  were  to  procure  them,  and  bring  them  to  you  ?— Yes.  But  when  I speak  of  stamps  I 
allude  to  my  own  property  only,  and  no  other.  I promised  them  all  leases  for  twenty-one 
rears  immediately  after  my  father’s  death,  about  the  year  1S29  ; the  property  was  all 
intermixed  ; the  tenants  had  a piece  here  and  a piece  there,  with  crooked  ditches,  and 
frequently  no  fences.  I divided  the  land  into  straight  divisions,  and  made  the  tenants  run 
strai'dit  walls,  according  to  the  plan  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  surveyor.  I gave- 
eachtenant  his  own  division,  some  of  them  containing  eight  acres,  some  twelve,  and  some 
sixteen  acres,  and  I find  that  it  answers  uncommonly  well.  I also  found,  that  when  the 
lands  were  so  mixed,  and  the  tenants  so  mixed,  and  one  tenant  accountable  for  another 
man’s  rent  that  the  tenant  who  had  any  money  and  was  able  to  purchase  stock,  was 
destroying  the  tenant  who  had  not  money  to  get  stock,  by  letting  them  graze  on  his  laud, 
and  it  was  always  a scene  of  wrangling  and  unpleasantness.  A great  number  ol  the  cottiers 
on  Lord  Fitzgerald's  property  hold  at  will,  the  wealthiest  of  them  hold  under  lease. 

[The  evidence  of  Martin  Carroll,  given  before  the  Commissioners  at  Scar iff,  was  read  to 

thVfTeSL  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  under  which  Martin  Carroll  of  Cappaghio 
was  ejected? — As  well  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  Martin  Carroll  and  Jonn  Noiau  (uncle 
and  nephew)  held  a farm,  jointly,  under  my  father.  I believe  one  of  them  was  accountable 
for  the  rent  as  well  as  the  other,  but  I recollect  Martin  Carroll  cornrng  very  often  to  my 
father,  and  paying  him  rent ; but  he  was  a breaking  man,  and  was  very  poor.  Nolan  (the 
nephew)  was  much  better  off,  and  used  to  be  more  pressed,  in  consequence  of  Ins  being  a 
solvent  tenant,  than  his  partner.  After  my  father’s  time,  I knew  that  Carroll  was  not  pay- 
ing his  rent.  I saw  that  he  was  going  to  the  bad  very  much.  He  says  I served  a notice 
to  quit.  Perhaps  I considered  he  had  no  title  in  the  land,  and  he  was  a bad  tenant  also,  or 
I should  not  have  disturbed  him,  because  he  was  a man  I had  a wish  to  serve.  However, 

I put  him  out,  and  have  commenced  dividing  the  entire  property  into  the  divisions  I alluded 
to  before.  I gave  one-half  to  the  nephew,  who  was  living  upon  the  land  and  paid  his  rent 
as  weh  as  any  man  could  do  ; and  I gave  the  other  half  to  Mr.  Kirby,  at  a higher  rent,  who 
paid  it  very  weU.  _ , , , 

22.  Was  there  any  rent  clue  from  CarroU?— At  this  moment,  I cannot  say.  My  own 

impression  is,  that  there  must  have  been  a year’s  rent  due,  and  more  than  that,  or  I would 
not  go  to  turn  him  out  for  it.  . , , 

23.  Can  you  explain  why  the  receipt  was  in  blank,  specifying  that  all  rent  was  paid  up  to 

the  29th  of  September  ?— Yes,  I think  I can.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  makmg  small  pay- 
ments—£o,  £6— in  that  kind  of  way ; and  perhaps  I had  not  a stamp  at  the  time  that 
would  clear  up  his  .rent,  and  that  I thought  it  enough  to  specify  that  he  had  paid  up  the 
gale  without  specifying  the  sum,  because  I thought  it  was  as  well  for  him  to  be  clear  up  as 
if  it  mentioned  the  sum.  „ . P 

24.  How  could  it  be  possible  that  a man  ejected  m July,  1840,  with  a receipt  for  lent 

due  up  to  September,  1S39,  could  owe  a year’s  rent?— I cannot  account  for  that.  Perhaps 
I might  have  given  it  him  upon  condition  of  his  giving  up  the  land  because  I have  got  up 
farms  since  that,  giving  the  tenants  receipts  for  rent  due,  although  they  had  owed  me  a 
year  and  a half's  rent  at  the  time.  I recollect  a man  of  the  name  of  Jhnahau  having 
property  of  mine.  He  came  to  me,  and  I told  him  to  give  me  up  the  land  and  that  I would 
give  him  a receipt  in  full,  and  I did  so.  , , , ,,  ,1  o „„„ 

25.  In  the  management  of  the  estate  to  which  you  have  succeeded  by  the  death  of  your 

father,  have  the  tenants  ever  called  upon  you  to  perfect  a lease  upon  a proposal  accepted 
I am  not  aware  of  it.  „ , . . , , •,  , 

26.  Where  tenants  have  been  continued  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  has  it  been  usual  to 
take  any  thing  from  them  in  the  way  of  fines?— It  is  a untid  thing  with  a man  who  is 
setting  his  owS  property : if  he  sots  it  for  the  value,  he  requires  them  to  ply  lum  a fine  out 
of  the  land.  I speak  of  my  own  lands,  and  Mr.  Tynam  has  done  it  m some  of  ks  ettingu 

27.  We  undemtand  you  that  it  is  a usual  thing,  when  a landlord  sets  Ins  land  at  the 

"s  If  sernhe k^dat  a fail-  value,  between  man  and  man,  he  takes  something  in  the 
way  of  fine? — Yes.  _ T . , „ 

29.  Is  there  any  regulation  as  to  the  amount  per  acre  ?-I  have  known  some -an  Semen 
take  SO  mnch  an  acre.  I have  not  done  it.  I have  gtven  it  them  at  less  tmm  £1  an  acre. 
Part  H.  4 Q 2 
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2 lid  August,  1844.  30.  Is  it  taken  as  a fine,  and  not  as  rent  to  be  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  term  ?— Yes  • 

and  with  respect  to  Mr.  Tynam,  since  the  time  he  found  the  tenants  poor,  he  has  authorised 

582.  me  t0  allow  them  the  fine  in  the  rent.  _ 

George  Sampson,  esq.  gj  Are  y0u  aware  of  any  instances  in  which  those  proposals,  when  properly  accepted  bv 
the  landlord,  have  been  submitted  to  a court  of  law,  and  that  there  has  been  any  decision 
upon  the  question  “ Whether  such  a document  is  binding  or  not  ? ” — I cannot  take  upon 
myself  to  say. 

32.  Has  it  ever  been  treated,  to  your  knowledge,  as  a writing,  to  bring  the  case  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Bill  Act  ? — I cannot  say ; but  I know  that  no  man,  having  paid 
his  rent  and  having  a proposal,  would  be  turned  off.  I am  puzzling  myself  about  that 
receipt  in  blank  : I think  that  the  receipt  was  given  to  him  on  going  out. 

33.  The  receipt  was  given  to  him  in  March,  and  he  was  ejected  at  the  July  sessions? 

It  would  appear  from  that  to  be  a case  of  hardship  ; but  I cannot  state  the  precise  circum- 
stances as  to  the  case. 

34.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  your  district  improving  ? — Yes,  very  much  indeed. 

35.  How  is  the  rent  recovered  usually  on  the  estates  you  manage  ? — By  distraint. 

36.  What  authority  or  power  is  given  to  the  bailiff  in  that  case ; is  it  optional  with  him 
to  make  the  distress  when  he  thinks  fit  ? — No  ; there  is  generally  a notice  printed,  giving 
him  instructions  to  distrain  so  and  so,  who  owes  so  much  rent. 

37.  What  is  the  expense  of  driving  to  a tenant  ? — I never  charge  any  thing.  Other 
agents  do  charge.  I sent  a man  twenty  miles  to  drive  a tenant  who  was  able  to  pay,  and 
I authorised  him  to  charge  5s.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Fitzgerald,  and  he  wrote  to  me  about  it. 
I said  I thought  it  hard  to  send  a man  twenty  miles  to  drive,  and  I thought  5.?.  not  too 
much,  and  Lord  Fitzgerald  agreed  with  me. 

38.  Do  you  pay  the  driver  a salary  ? — Yes,  I am  allowed  by  Lord  Fitzgerald  £10,  and  I 
add  something  to  it. 

39.  Upon  a re-letting  of  lands  out  of  lease,  is  the  bailiff  employed  in  any  way  by  the 
agent  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

40.  Is  he  the  person  who  arranges  the  re-distribution  of  the  lands  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
that.  I had  a driver  of  my  own,  and  I was  obliged  to  turn  him  off,  because  he  took  upon 
liimself  without  my  leave  to  drive  my  tenants’  stock  and  put  them  into  the  pound,  and  got 
the  tenants  to  pay  him  for  it.  The  tenants  did  not  tell  me  at  first ; whether  they  were 
afraid,  I do  not  know,  but  when  they  told  me  I turned  him  off.  I believe  it  is  done  in 
other  cases,  but  the  moment  I found  it  out,  I dismissed  him  ; it  was  a disgraceful  thing, 
and  it  is  an  injury  to  the  tenants.  The  poor  people  think  more  of  that  money  paid  in  that 
way,  than  if  it  was  a pound. 

41.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  effected  in  the  district;  by  the  landlord, 
or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenants. 

42.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  by  the  landlord  ? — There  has  not  been  till  lately ; there 
are  two  or  three  instances  of  it.  Lord  Fitzgerald  gives  some  of  the  tenants  money  who 
make  any  land  of  improvement  upon  their  farms. 

43.  Are  there  any  other  landlords  who  lay  out  money  ? — Mrs.  M'Mahon,  at  my  sugges- 
tion, authorised  me  to  make  an  allowance  of  3s.  in  the  pound,  upon  the  payment  of  rent, 
for  improvements. 

44.  What  do  you  consider  permanent  improvements  ? — In  one  instance,  a man  near  this 
town  said  he  wished  to  improve  the  house  he  resided  in,  and  to  improve  the  ground ; he 
wrote  to  Lord  Fitzgerald,  and  he  said  he  would  give  him  £30,  if  the  tenant  undertook  to 
lay  out  a like  sum  upon  the  house  in  doors  and  windows,  and  thatching ; and  in  two  other 
cases  he  has  acted  in  the  same  way. 

45.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  of  any  measures 
of  improvement  with  respect  to  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ? — No,  I cannot  say 
that  I have.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  waste  ground  in  the  country,  very  fine 
mountain  land,  which  would  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  the  country  if  reclaimed,  and  it 
would  help  to  take  off  some  of  the  taxes  for  us. 

46.  Are  those  mountains  so  extensive  that  they  could  afford  locations  for  the  people  from 
other  parts  ? — Yes,  for  three  times  the  number ; my  brother  has  a large  mountain  property 
near  Scariff,  as  fine  as  any  can  be,  and  it  is  set  to  one  person,  though  there  are  some  thou- 
sand acres  of  it. 

47.  What  alteration  of  the  law  would  you  suggest  to  encourage  the  reclaiming  of  those 
mountains  ? — If  some  grant  was  given  by  the  government  as  a loan,  and  some  law  was 
passed  to  compel  the  landlords  to  divide  them,  and  give  leases  to  the  poor  people,  great 
benefit  would  result  from  it. 

48.  Do  you  mean  a free  grant  from  the  government  ? — Yes ; I am  giving  £30  towards 
making  a road  through  a property  of  my  own,  and  I am  giving  money  to  my  tenants  to 
make  other  roads. 

49.  Have  there  been  any  roads  through  the  district  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Works? — There  have  been  two  or  three  roads  which  Mr.  Molony  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  made.  There  was  a district  of  forty  square  miles  without  a road.  Mr* 
Molony  has  done  an  immensity  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants ; he  has  opened  the  country 
completely. 

50.  Has  that  been  productive  of  improvement  to  the  surrounding  country  ? — Yes;  the 
. poor  people  were  very  much  to  be  pitied,  for  they  had  to  bring  the  lime  in  on  their  backs 

and  on  the  backs  of  horses. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Henry  Spaight,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  vou  reside  ? — CorbaHy,  near  Quin,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

2.'  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  ?— Yes. 

o'  ^nd  a landed  proprietor? — No,  I am  a tenant  and  hold  land ; I hold  about  300  Irish 

aC  4°"  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted,  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  district  about  Ennis  towards  Thurles,  and  Six- 
mile-bridge.  and  that  immediate  district. 

5.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  tillage  ground  or  grazing  land  ? — There  is  more  tillage,  the 
"razin'?  parts  is  more  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon.  In  the  other  direction  towards  Corro- 
fin.  it  is  more  in  small  farms. 

6.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — I think  I may  say  from  four  to 

sixteen  acres  or  twenty.  . 

7.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  ? — As  to  succession  of  crops  we  have  none, 
except  in  a few  instances;  by  myself,  and  Mr.  M‘Cray  who  is  near  me. 

8.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — Yes,  it  does;  very  extensive. 

9.  In  what  manner  ? — In  draining,  in  manuring,  dividing,  and  subsoiling.  At  the  back 
of  Tereda°h,  there  is  a large  district  of  mountain  property  that  may  be  improved. 

10.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  improve  it,  to  show  how  far  it  may  be  remuuera- 

tive  ?" No,  only  as  far  as  the  capital  of  the  people  who  held  it  would  go ; just  an  acre  or 

so,  to  show  what  might  be  done  if  they  got  allowances  or  had  capital  themselves. 

11.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  your  district? — I think  it  is,  I think  there 
is  more  industry  evinced  of  late  years  than  before,  and  what  I see  done,  is  done  considera- 
blv  better  than  it  was  before  and  in  better  order,  the  ground  is  tilled  in  better  order. 

12.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  here? — Latterly,  principally  dry  sea-weed, 

which  to  an  immense  amount  is  bought  every  day,  in  eveiy  fair,  and  in  every  market 
during  the  season.  . 

13.  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  m the  district ! — No,  we  nave  got 
none;  Colonel  WTyudkam  has  a model  farm,  and  near  that,  and  near  any  farm  that  is 
managed  better,  there  the  people  are  decidedly  advancing  in  their  improvement  of  tillage. 

14.  Are  there  any  large  grazing  farms  in  the  district?— No,  not  very  large,  perhaps  200 
acres,  but  not  very  large. 

15.  Are  they  increasing  ?— I think  where  they  are  to  any  extent,  the  largest  class  ot 
them,  there  grazing  is  increasing ; with  the  small  holders,  tillage  is  increasing. 

16.  Are  grazing  farms  increasing  generally? — Yes;  the  largest  class  of  them  were  held 
bv  people  who  have  a greater  portion  of  land.  I think  that  tillage  is  increasing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  people  not  having  stock,  and  being  obliged  to  sell  their  stock  from  actual 
distress,  and  also  not  considering  the  labour  of  their  families  of  much  value:  they  cannot 
get  employment,  and  they  can  employ  them  in  the  tillage  of  their  farms. 

17.  Are*  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy? — There  are  so  far,  that 
almost  all  the  farms  that  have  been  held  under  leases  granted  many  years  ago,  are  now  so 
held ; but  lands  set  lately,  those  who  have  power  to  prevent  it,  do  not  give  them  in  partner- 
ship: they  are  all  badly  managed,  that  is  a rule  without  an  exception. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation. 

It  is  fixed  by  proposal  frequently,  I think  I might  say  almost  always,  for  it  comes  under 
that  head.  If  the  neighbours  are  coming  in  and  saying,  I;  I will  give  so  much  tor  it,  1 put 
that  under  the  head  of  proposal;  the  man  who  held  it  before  may  have  a preference,  but 
it  is  generally  put  up  to  the  highest,  but  there  are  exceptions.  I except  Colonel  Wyndham 
and  Mr.  Molony  of  Kiltanon.  I do  not  know  of  any  other  exception,  a great  deal  ot  this 

19.  Is  a proposal  and  acceptance  considered  in  common  acceptation  equal  to  a lease  ? 

20?  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  hi  which  ejectments  for  want  of  title  have-  been  brought 
where  a tenant  had  held  for  part  of  a term  secured  by  proposal  ?— No,  I have  not  heard  ot 
that,  and  I think  I should  if  there  had  been  many ; there  may  be  a solitary  instance  ot  it, 
but  in  attending  the  assizes  I have  not  heard  or  known  of  it.  . . 

21.  How  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  ?— In  various  ways,  by  distress,  by  distraining 

cattle,  and  latterly,  I have  known  instances  where  a tenant  is  put  m jail  for  it  under  a 
decree,  and  kept  in  jail  till  he  gives  up  the  land.  I think  it  is  in  very  solitary  instances,  but 
there  has  lately  come  within  my  own  knowledge  a case  of  that  kind-  . 

22.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers?— No,  I think  not ; I think 

they  sell  some  article  or  get  money  from  the  local  banks,  by  getting  a friend  to  join  m a 
bill,  but  there  is  no  loan  fund.  . . , ,,  , 0 ,T  „ . T 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  to  the  landlord . - o,  n y , 

have  heard  instances  of  it,  but  I do  not  think  it  is  general.  ...  , 0 , , 

24.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  gale  -Always  on 

account  under  the  courts,  I believe;  and  where  there  are  large  balances  due,  and  the 
arrears  held  over,  it  is  then  on  account.  ,, 

25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ?— There  are  a great  many  middlemen. 

26.  "What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  ?— I should  say  generally,  the 
nearer  you  get  to  the  landed  proprietor  the  better  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry. 
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27.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  this  district? — Yes. 

28.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  ? — Generally  worse  than  any  otb 

29.  From  what  do  you  consider  that  that  arises? — The  agents  not  having  any n ^ 

In  fact  the  agents  have  been  security  that  they  will  collect  the  rents ; and  if  they  d ^ 
collect  the  rents,  no  matter  what  injury  to  the  tenant,  they  are  liable  for  them.  I gave ^ 
a large  agency  in  consequence.  ° UP 

30.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — 1 really  cannot 
perhaps  there  is  as  much  of  one  as  of  the  other.  Tenants  under  a landlord  whom  they  1 
confidence  in,  do  not  look  for  leases  : there  are  a good  many  that  are  from  year  to  year  ^ 

31.  What  effect  has  the  holding  from  year  to  year  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants' 
the  improvement  of  their  farms? — Unless  they  have  great  confidence  in  the  landlord °I 
should  say  they  will  not  improve,  generally  speaking.  Tenants,  except  in  a few  instance 
do  not  improve  when  they  are  yearly  tenants,  nor  indeed  do  they  in  other  cases  generally' 

32.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  ; by  the  landlord  or 
tenant,  or  jointly  ? — There  is  very  little  improvement  going  on  at  all,  and  what  little  there 
is  is  jointly,  the  landlord  giving  some  allowance.  Colonel  Wyndham’s  property,  and  Mr 
Molony’s,  are  the  only  properties  where  there  has  been  any  improvement. 

33.  What  has  been  the  improvement  on  Colonel  Wyndham’s  ? — In  draining  and  dividing 
the  farms,  and  he  has  turned  out  a great  number  of  people ; but  he  has  given  those  he  has 
turned  out  the  means  of  going  to  America  or  Australia,  or  given  them  a certain  sum  if  they 
chose  to  remain  at  home : he  has  also  allowed  for  building  houses  and  offices,  and  any 
permanent  improvements  made  upon  the  land  he  allows  for. 

34.  Are  there  any  others  of  the  landlords  who  have  a system  of  assisting  their  tenants?— 
Mr.  Molony  of  Kiltanon  does,  and  there  may  be  others.  Out  of  the  district  Mr.  O’Bryan 
does  ; I am  not  at  present  aware  of  any  others  in  this  district. 

35.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — No.  Some  few 
people  going  to  America  may  sell  their  interest. 

36.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent  in  the  district  ? No ; with 

the  exception  of  Colonel  Wyndham,  there  have  been  one  or  two  more  instances,  Mr.  Gore, 
and  another  or  two  trifling  instances,  but  not  to  any  extent ; and  certainly  to  the  very  great 
improvement  of  those  who  are  in  possession  of  Colonel  Wyndham’s  property  now.  I see 
the  greatest  difference  possible;  he  has  built  houses  almost  for  them  all,  and  enabled  them 
to  do  what  they  could  not  do  before : and  drains  are  making  upon  lands  wretchedly  off  before. 

37.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — No,  not  latterly, it  does 
not. 

38.  What  has  occasioned  that  practice  being  less  frequent  ? — The  cause  of  it  is  the  small 
tenant  not  being  able  to  pay  Iris  immediate  landlord  who  formerly  encouraged  him;  the 

• landlords  also  endeavour  to  check  it  by  renewing  either  to  the  actual  holder,  or  they  do 
not  give  it  to  the  man  who  does  underlet. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
better  off  in  the  world,  in  your  opinion? — No,  I do  not  think  that  any  one  of  the  farmers, 
from  all  that  I can  remark,  are  getting  better  in  the  world. 

40.  Is  the  class  of  labourers  improving? — They  are  worse  than  all;  they  cannot  get 
employment. 

41.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ? — In  the  country  8 d.  a day  for  men,  and  id.  for  women; 
but  they  would  be  glad  to  get  permanent  employment  under  that. 

42.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — Yes,  it  does. 

43.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre  for  potatoes  ? — From  £2  to  £8  the  Irish  acre. 

44.  What  makes  the  difference  in  the  sum  charged  ? — The  quality  of  the  land  they  give 
out  free ; they  charge  according  to  the  quality,  from  £2  to  £8. 

45.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No.  There  has  been  a man 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  fired  at  and  wounded  severely,  and  one  or  two  houses  have 
been  burnt,  but  whether  by  accident  or  intentionally  I cannot  say. 

46.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  that  man  being  fired  at  ? — It  was  connected 
with  land : he  was  a Mr.  Creagh’s  under-agent,  and  he  was  considered  very  .oppressive  in 
collecting  the  rent,  and  took  some  portion  of  the  land  himself  that  it  was  considered  he  had 
no  right  to. 

47.  Had  that  land  been  in  the  possession  of  a tenant  before  who  had  lived  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

48.  Have  there  been  any  other  outrages  ? — No. 

49.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes, — for  example, 
the  estates  of  large  proprietors  compared  with  those  of  small  ? — A great  deal  depends  upon 
the  agent,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  landlord ; every  thing  depends  upon  that. 

50.  What  duties  do  the  agents  usually  perform  ? — Generally  speaking,  they  get  as  much 
rent  as  they  can. 

51.  Are  then*  duties  confined  to  that? — Yes,  generally  speaking,  they  are. 

52.  Are  there  fees  on  enforcing  rent  ? — I have  heard  of  them. 

53.  As  paid  to  whom  ? — I have  heard  that  if  the  cattle  are  impounded  the. agents  charge 
a certain  sum  for  impounding  them — a per  centage.  I have  only  heard  of  it,  as  much  as 
five  per  cent,  or  so,  according  to  the  rent. 

54.  For  giving  the  trouble  of  driving? — Yes,  I have  heard  of  it,  but  I do  not  know  i • 

* I have  heard  it  from  the  tenants  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tt  has 

55.  Are  there  any  fees  on  granting  leases,  or  accepting  proposals  for  land.— 

.been  the  custom,  I know,  to  give  fees ; and  I have  offered  it  myself,  considering  it  an  o 
custom.  ^ 
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55.  What  is  the  usual  fee ; is  it  according  to  the  rent,  or  how  ? — I think  according  to 
the  rent,  or  according  to  the  extent  of  the  farm.  I know  under-agents  get  a great  deal  of 
their  own  work  done  by  the  tenants. 

57.  Have  you  understood  there  is  any  custom  such  as  paying  the  landlord  a fee  upon 
tikii)rr  the  land,  or  accepting  the  proposal  of  a tenant '? — It  has  been  frequently  done  to 
eet  six  months’  rent  in  hand  on  giving  possession  ; but  that  is  to  be  allowed  at  the  expira- 
lon'of  the  lease.  It  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  a fee. 

5S.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  of  the  district  ? — That  is 
impossible  to  tell ; because  the  richest,  sometimes  arable  land,  pays  the  very  same  sum  as 
the  poorest  land. 

59.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — If  there  is  an 
arrear  upon  the  farm,  and  the  rate  is  made  in  November,  the  arrear  may  not  be  paid  till 
twelve  months  afterwards,  and  the  poor  rate  is  not  allowed  till  that  arrear  is  paid. 

60.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  of  any  measures  of  improvement 
in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — I think  that  the 
less  '■alia  there  are  on  a tenant  the  better.  If  the  county  cess  could  be  in  any  way  paid 
either  once  a year  only  by  the  landlord  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  be  a great  benefit. 

I see  instances  every  day  of  the  improvidence  of  the  Irish ; they  never  will  lay  by  a certain 
sum  to  meet  any  demand  ; and  when  the  driver  comes  for  a sum,  they  frequently  lose  four 
times  the  value  of  what  they  pay,  by  selling  what  is  more  than  adequate  to  pay  the  demand ; 
and  the  fewer  claims  there  are  the  better  for  them  and  the  landlord. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Reverend  Daniel  Corbett,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  parish  priest  of  the  parishes  of  Quin  and  Clooney,  in  the  county  of  Clare? — 
I am. 

2.  In  what  mode  is  rent  recovered  in  the  district  usually  ? — It  is  by  distress  generally. 

3.  Is  there  any  particular  mode  in  which  the  distress  is  made,  which  you  consider  acts 
oppressively  upon  the  people  ? — Frequently.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  the  practice  just 
now.  Some  of  the  agents  allowed  drivers  to  receive  fees  where  there  was  an  actual  dis- 
tress, but  not  sent  to  the  pound ; and  there  were  fees  claimed  as  the  first  portion  out  of 
the  payment  made  by  the  people  in  their  rent.  I look  upon  that  as  an  oppression. 

4.  Does  that  still  continue  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  does. 

5.  What  should  you  say  in  general  was  the  cost  of  a distress  ? — On  the  greater  portion 
of  the  holdings  in  the  district  I am  acquainted  with,  the  cost  of  a distress,  where  taken,  is 
about  2s.  Qd.  or  3s.  each  distress. 

6.  Are  there  properties  where  no  costs  are  taken  ? — Yes,  where  they  are  paid  by  the 
landlord. 

7.  Is  it  usual  for  the  bailiffs  to  receive  fees  on  letting  the  lands  ? — Not  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  proprietor. 

8.  Does  it  take  place  without  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietor  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

9.  Does  it  exist  to  any  great  extent  ? — I could  not  say  that  it  does. 

10.  Is  it  usual  for  the  agent  to  receive  fees  on  the  setting  of  land,  or  the  granting  of 
leases  ? — That  is  always  a private  thing,  if  it  is  done ; public  report  says  that  they  do,  but 
I could  not  give  it  in  evidence. 

11.  How  do  the  tenants  usually  hold  ; by  lease,  or  at  will? — The  greater  portion  are 
tenants  from  year  to  year. 

12.  Are  they  anxious  to  get  leases  ? — Yes. 

13.  Is  there  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  give  them  leases  ? — Yes  ; 
they  have  been  often  applied  to,  and  they  will  not  give  them,  and  that  is  injurious  both  to 
the  landlord  and  tenant.  The  tenant  will  not  make  any  improvement  upon  it,  nor  expend 
any  capital,  nor  expend  the  ordinary  labour  upon  it ; he  thinks  he  is  doing  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  landlord : for  there  have  been  instances  where  people  have  improved  their  little 
tenures,  and  in  the  course  of  time,  because  they  had  no  leases,  they  were  turned  out  for 
non-title. 

14.  What  became  of  their  land  in  that  case  ? — The  farms  were  consolidated,  and  attached 
to  other  holdings. 

15.  Was  the  rent  obtained  from  the  consolidated  farms  larger  than  from  the  small 
divisions  ? — The  rent  is  not  more  than  from  the  small  farms,  where  they  had  not  been 
improved. 

16.  Do  you  think  that  the  consolidation  was  to  get  a more  responsible  tenant,  or  to  get 
the  benefit  of  the  improvements  ? — To  get  a more  solvent  tenant. 

17.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  the  landlord  has  demanded  an  increased  rent,  in 
consequence  of  the  improvements  of  the  tenant  ?— Yes,  I do.  In  the  last  year,  upon  a 
property  in  chancery,  they  have  increased  the  rent  by  one-third — the  property  of  a lunatic. 

18.  Had  the  period  for  which  the  lands  were  held  under  the  court  expired  ? — There  was 
a le^e  for  a considerable  portion  of  the  property  held  for  a life  ; and  there  was  another 
portion  of  it  held  for  a term  of  seven  years.  They  did  not  mind  increasing  the  rent  till 
the  life  dropped.  The  life  dropped  two  years  ago,  and  then  the  agent  increased  the  rent 

entire  farm=  though  the  tenantry  upon  the  property  were  already  paupers. 

9.  How  long  had  that  lease  been  in  existence? — For  perhaps  about  thirty  years;  I 
tl . ?0t  “T  I know  suck  to  be  the  poverty  of  the  tenantry  upon  the  property, 

™ wtili  I had  the  charge  of  the  parishes  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  X was  obliged 
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to  raise  for  them,  out  of  one  of  the  local  banks,  the  rent  at  every  gale  day,  so  poor  were 
they,  and  so  hardly  pressed  were  they  by  the  agent. 

20.  Were  they  under-tenants,  or  the  immediate  lessees? — They  paid  directly  to  the 

court.  * 

21.  Did  the  lettings  take  place  in  the  Master’s  office  ? — No  ; the  new  letting  took  place 
by  valuation.  A valuator  has  been  appointed, — by  whom  I do  not  know  ; he  is  the  driver 
to  the  law  agent. 

22.  Was  he  ever  educated  professionally  as  a surveyor,  or  land  valuator  ? — No  ; he  is  one 
of  the  peasantry  themselves. 

23.  How  do  you  account  for  their  being  in  such  a state  of  poverty,  if  they  have  been 
holding  by  lease '? — I attribute  it  a great  deal  to  the  frequent  demands  upon  them  for  the 
expenses  of  leases,  and  also  to  the  uncertainty  of  their  being  left  in  their  holdings.  They 
considered  it  themselves  more  their  interest  to  deteriorate  the  land,  than  to  improve  it. 
Those  who  held  under  lease  were  more  comfortable  than  on  any  other  part  of  it. 

24.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  parties  holding  lauds  under  the  courts  more  or  less  com- 
fortable than  those  upon  then-  neighbouring  properties  ? — I think  they  are  less  comfortable. 

25.  From  what  does  that  arise,  in  your  opinion  ? — From  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure. 

26.  Has  the  practice  of  consolidation  of  farms  gone  to  any  extent  in  your  district  ?— No, 
not  in  the  parishes  under  my  care  ; some  little  : some  took  place  upon  a small  portion  of 
the  property  of  Colonel  Wyndham,  in  my  parish. 

27.  Did  any  of  your  parishioners  who  were  removed  by  Colonel  Wyndham  avail  them- 
selves of  his  offer  of  a free  passage  to  America  ? — Some  of  them  did. 

28.  Have  you  any  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  accounts  have  been  received  from 
those  who  went  ? — I have  not  seen  any  myself ; I heard  that  some  of  them  sent  home 
accounts. 

29.  Did  you  hear  the  nature  of  those  accounts,  whether  they  were  getting  on  well  or 
not  ? — Some  comfortably,  and  some  not  so  well ; that  was  mere  report.  There  are  some 
others  who  have  consolidated  farms,  and  who  have  not  given  the  same  advantages  that 
Colonel  Wyndham  did.  Mr.  Henry  Butler,  of  Castlecrine,  has  done  it  on  the  townlands  of 
Ballymarkahan,  in  the  parish  of  Quin,  and  I believe  there  have  been  notices  to  quit  served 
upon  them  all  on  the  townland  of  Knoekanoura,  in  the  parish  of  Clooney.  Captain  Crowe, 
the  son  of  Colonel  Wyndham's  agent,  is  the  agent  of  Mr.  Butler;  and  perhaps  the  hardships 
there  are  more  grievous  than  on  Colonel  Wyndham’s  tenantry,  because  the  lands  of  those 
who  had  been  evicted  and  paid  their  rents,  and  who  were  able  to  pay  them  comfortably  at 
all  times,  were  handed  over  to  a large  holder. 

30.  Can  you  state  the  size  of  their  holdings  before  the  consolidation,  and  the  size  to 
which  they  have  been  raised? — His  driver  holds  in  the  parish  at  least  100  acres,  and  he 
holds  in  other  parishes  considerable  property,  and  he  has  taken  last  year  the  farm  of  a poor 
man,  holding  six  acres,  because  it  adjoined  his  large  farm,  and  he  is  evicting  and  turning 
out  two  or  three  at  this  present  time ; and  my  own  impression  is,  that  it  is  to  attach  them 
to  his  farm  too. 

31.  What  was  the  usual  size  of  the  holdings  previous  to  the  consolidation? — One  man 
held  fifteen  acres,  a man  of  the  name  of  Savage. 

32.  Was  he  ejected  ? — He  was. 

33.  What  is  the  usual  size  ? — Six  or  seven  acres. 

34.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  families  ejected? — I believe  four  or  five. 

35.  Was  the  land  of  such  a nature  that  those  six  or  seven  acre  holdings  could  maintain 
them  in  tolerable  comfort  ? — Yes,  I think  they  could,  for  the  land  was  arable,  and  by  the 
improved  system  of  agriculture  wherever  they  are  encouraged  by  tenure  or  by  the  character 
of  the  landlord,  five  or  six  acres  is  quite  sufficient,  and  more  than  sufficient  to  support  a 
family. 

36.  Do  I understand  that  the  consolidation  of  which  you  have  been  speaking  occurred 
when  the  lease  expired  ? — Yes. 

37.  What  has  become  of  the  people  so  ejected  ? — I do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
them ; a man  who  held  fifteen  acres  could  not  get  any  other  land,  and  I believe  he  went 
to  America. 

38.  Was  any  gratuity  given  to  those  who  went  out  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  any  gratuity 

being  given  by  any  one  but  Colonel  Wyndham.  , 

39.  Had  they  been  holding  long  in  those  places  ? — I had  known  them  myself  as  far  bact 

as  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  years.  . .. 

40.  How  long  have  you  been  parish  priest  ? — Eight  years ; but  I am  a native  of  the  pansn. 

41.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenantry  in  the  district  are  improving? — Some  are  improving, 
and  some  are  retrograding. 

42.  What  class  is  improving  ? — Those  who  have  leases. 

43.  Is  there  much  con-acre  in  the  district? — Yes,  there  is ; and  it  goes  at  high  ra  es 
through  the  district. 

44.  What  is  the  usual  rate  paid  for  it  ? — It  is  £7. 

45.  Is  that  for  manured  land  ? — Yes,  or  land  that  may  be  burnt,  or  ley  ground  that  may 

produce  without  manure.  i 

46.  What  are  the  manures  in  general  use  ? — I think,  in  my  district,  that  the  most 

manure  is  sea-weed,  and  dung  and  straw  is  very  general ; but  I think  there  is  more  o 1 
potatoes  reared  from  sea-weed,  in  my  district,  than  any  thing  else.  . . - 

47.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers;  is  it  improving? — No,  I think  it  is  ge  » 
. won»«. 
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48.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  they  obtain  employment  ? — They  would  be  very  glad  to 
-ret  8d.  a day ; but  if  an  employer  requires  labour  only  for  a short  time  in  the  hurried 
Masons  of  the  year.,  you  must  give  more. 

49.  Have  there  been  anv  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  there  have. 

50.  In  what  have  they  originated  ? — I think  there  were,  last  spring,  in  one  of  my  parishes, 
a driver  of  Mr.  Creagli  and.  his  son  fired  at,  and  both  of  them  wounded  severely,  and  thev 
are  at  present  prosecuting  the  persons  who  were  apprehended. 

51.  In  what  manner  is  it  supposed  that  they  excited  the  vengeance  of  the  people? I 

am  aware  that  they  were  under  bad  repute  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a long  time,  on  account 
of  their  harshness  in  executing  the  orders  of  their  employer,  and  on  account  of  the  caprice, 
I may  say,  of  the  employer  and  his  agent ; for  in  the  last  year  they  have  turned  out  some 
persons  from  their  holdings,  and  turned  them  out  at  Christmas  time,  though  they  had  the 
November  rent  paid  and  then-  receipts. 

52.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  ejecting  those  people  ? — I could  not  ascertain 
any  reason.  They  ejected  some  for  non-payment  of  rent,  but  they  ejected  others  who  had 
the  rent  paid,  and  so  late  as  the  November  rent  paid. 

53.  Did  they  live  upon  the  same  farms  -with  those  who  had  fallen  behind  in  their  rent? 

It-  was  adjoining,  not  the  same  denomination. 

54.  To  whom  was  their  land  given? — It  was  given  back  to  some  of  those  who  were 
ejected : and  some  of  the  land  was  given  to  the  driver,  and  to  that  source  may  he  attributed 
the  outrage. 

55.  Have  there  been  any  other  outrages  in  the  district  connected  with  the  occupation 
of  land  ? — Not  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years. 

56.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  connected  -with  the  relation  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland  ? — The  tenantry  that  I look  upon  as  the  most  oppressed  in  my  district, 
are  those  holding  under  the  courts. 

57.  Do  you  know  whether,  in  any  case,  the  new  rules  lately  adopted  by  the  Chancellor, 
in  reference  to  the  properties  of  lunatics  or  minors,  have  been  in  any  manner  made  known 
to  the  tenantry  ? — I am  not  aware.  The  only  thing  I know  about  any  change  was  this,  that 
I heard  many  express  great  satisfaction,  and  a hope  that  their  cases  would  be  provided  for, 
under  the  letter  of  instruction  written  by  tbe  secretary  of  the  Chancellor  ; but  I am  not 
aware  whether  any  new  rules  or  regulations  have  been  earned  into  operation.  I think  it 
right  to  state,  that  the  valuation  of  the  lands  held  under  the  courts  is  more  than  one-third 
beyond  the  value  in  the  poor  law  valuation. 

58.  Has  that  po'or  law  valuation  in  general  given  satisfaction  in  this  district? — Yes,  very 
much  so. 

59.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  usual  letting  value  ? — About  one-fourth  less.  In 
some  instances,  I know  it  is  one-half  less. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


John  Singleton,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — QuinviUe  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  ? — Y es,  I am,  and  a grand  juror,  and  a landed  proprietor. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — I have  a tolerably  large 
estate  in  the  west  of  this  county,  near  Ivilrush,  and  I have  a pretty  good  acquaintance  with 
the  county  generally. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving  ? — I should  say  there  are  improvements,  no 
doubt ; but  it  is  not  progressing  in  an  extraordinary  way,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  likely  to 
progress  without  some  aid  from  the  landlords  or  government,  in  some  way. 

5.  Is  there  much  land  in  the  district  you  are  acquainted  with  that  is  capable  of  reclama- 
tion or  great  improvement  ? — The  part  of  the  county  where  I reside  is  where  the  greatest 
improvements  could  be  made ; but  in  the  other  part  of  the  county,  in  the  district  of  Bul- 
rudden,  there  is  a great  deal  of  slob  ground,  which  could  be  advantageously  reclaimed. 

6.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  usual  letting  value  of  land  in  the 
district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I should  say  latterly  a very  high  proportion. 
The  average  land  is  about  25s.  au  acre  in  the  neighbourhood  I live  in ; hut  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  barony  the  average  is  £3  an  acre,  and  some  beyond  that.  The  proportion  of 
taxation  is  the  same,  which  we  have  always  considered  rather  unfair.  For  myself,  lam 
quite  disinterested,  for  I am  owner  of  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  county,  and  I do  not 
speak  with  any  personal  view  ; but  we  think  it  unfair  that  the  land  is  not  subject  to  a higher 
taxation  than  the  25s.,  particularly  when  the  cess  is  generally  5s.  or  6s.  an  acre  in  the  year 
at  present. 

7.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  valuation  bear  to  the  usual  letting  value  of  the 
land  ? — It  is  lower — considerably  lower.  Now,  for  instance,  on  some  of  those  lands  I speak 
of,  the  landlord  has  to  pay  nearly  the  entire  rate,  in  consequence  ; and  it  is  not  fair  that  the 
landlord  should  complain  of  it,  because  he  gets  a high  rent ; hut  the  poor  rate  nearly  all 
falls  upon  him. 

8.  Is  it  generally  considered  that  the  poor  rate  valuation  is  a fair  one  ? — Yes,  I think  so  ; 
though  I should  not  consider,  so  myself.  If  you  look  at  it  without  any  other  considerations, 
it  is  too  low  ; hut  other  considerations  were  taken  into  the  valuator’s  mind. 

9.  What  were  the  other  considerations  that  were  taken  into  the  valuator  s mind  ? — They 
TOshed  to  throw  the  rate  upon  the  tenantry — the  occupiers. 

10.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners,  either  in  regard  to 

Part  n.  4 R 
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21st  August,  1844.  any  improvements  in  the  law  and  practice  with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  T 

~ or  with  reference  to  the  county  cess  ? — I think  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  ternt  ^ 
John  SSL, Sett!llS  • 01  S°“iuS  • compensation  for  their  improvements  tW 

6 ’ 4 encouragement  to  effect  those  improvements  would  be  very  necessary  for  the  heneflt  % l 

country,  and  the  benefit  of  the  individual  If  lie  could  be  sure  either  of  the  one  °*  Ilf 
other,  at  the  termination  of  his  lease,  either  of  a renewal  or  remuneration  he  wo  °]Vi 
satisfied.  ’ 111(1  “e 

11.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenantry,  with  such  encouragement,  would  improve?— Y 

I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  apprehension  they  have  to  the  contrary,  prevails  as  a* nrw** 
tiou  to  then-  improving  as  they  otherwise  would  do.  I have  heard  ‘it  often  from  them  *2? 
I.  have  seen  places  where  they  have  acted  upon  it,  but  I have  seen  persons  improve  in  sS 
of  ah  this  danger.  There  are  some  persons  near  where  I live,  having  a most  unoerHi 
lease  ; they  hold  under  a middleman,  and  arc  laying  out  £15  or  £20  upon  their  little  house! 
and  places.  Lord  Limerick  is  their  landlord,  but  they  have  no  confidence  in  the  immodint 
landlord  nor  the  superior  landlord.  I call  that  a kind  of  folly.  le 

12.  What  is  the  size  of  the  holdings  of  those  people  ?— They  have  half  a quarter  of  an 
acre  ; it  is  in  the  village.  There  are  people  out  of  the  village  ; they  have  eight  or  nine 
acres,  but  those  are  not  the  people  who  are  doing  that.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  taxation 
of  the  county,  I was  long  of  opinion,  and  am  still,  and  every  day’s  experience  shows  me 
that  a part  of  the  taxation,  if  not  the  entire,  should  be  borne  by  the  landlords.  I am  one 
of  the  taxers,  one  of  the  grand  jury,  and  have  been  all  along  of  opinion,  having  the  power 
of  taxing  the  people,  and  they  having  to  pay  it,  and  having  till  lately  no  voice  in  the  tax 
ation,  it  is  not  altogether  fan,  and  particularly  it  being  raised  beyond  what  they  could 
expect— I mean  in  lettings  hereafter  to  take  place.  I do  not  enter  into  the  present  bar 
gains,  hut  any  bargains  hereafter  to  be  made,  it  is  hut  fair,  because  there  is  so  much  com- 
petition for  land  that  the  poor  man  does  not  calculate  any  thing  but  the  rent,  and  the  out- 
goings he  has  to  pay  afterwards  to  the  county  and  to  the  poor,  seem  to  me  rather  severe 
upon  him.  I was  told  at  the  time  the  tithe  composition  was  going  on.  that  it  would  be  the 
same— that  the  landlord  would  charge  it.  I find  it  is  not  the  case,  and  that  the  tenant  is 
bona  fide  relieved  from  it.  I think  a tenant  would  pay  just  as  much  for  a bargain  made 
this  May  or  last  May,  as  if  he  had  not  the  tithe  to  pay.  I think  also  that  the  taxation 
ought  to  he  confined  to  districts,  local  and  parochial,  instead  of  baronial,  because  I often 
find  that  the  grand,  jurors  struggle  to  ascertain  the  townland  or  barony  the  rate  is  to  be 
paid  by,  and  if  it  is  for  the  county  at  large  they  agree  to  it  at  once. . I always  say,  let  us 
ascertain  the  propriety  of  the  presentment  first,  and  throw  it  out  if  it  is  bad.  If  it  was 
even  parochial,  and  came  immediately  out  of  their  pockets,  they  would  attend  more  to  the 
promotion  of  works  that  were  essentially  necessary.  I confine  that  to  small  presentments, 
not  to  great  works  like  bridges  and  institutions. 

13.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  consider  that  if  the  county  cess  in  part,  or  in  whole, 
was  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  how  it  would  be  enforced  against  him  ? — No,  indeed,  I have 
not ; there  should  he  some  means  like  the  quit  rents. 

14.  You  think  .it  could  be  managed? — Yes,  I do. 

1 5.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  advantage  to  the  tenant  to  he  relieved  from  the  calling 
for  these  rates,  even  if  the  landlord  put  them  on  as  an  additional  rent?— Yes,  I do ; but  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  landlord  is  the  easiest  paymaster  generally,  and  even  if  it  were  not  so, 
and  that  is  the  worst  thing  that  would  happen,  it  would  still  he  au  improvement,  though  I 
do  not  think  that  it  would  happen. 

16.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  management  of  properties  whether  the  landlord  is 
resident  or  non-resident  ? — Yes,  very  great.*  There  may  be  instances  where  absentee  pro- 
perties are  equally  well  conducted.  I am  not  aware  of  them.  There  is  a large  property 
in  my  own  neighbourhood,  and  very  poor  land ; it  was  being  conducted  by  the  eldest 
son  of  the  landlord,  and  he  would  be  now  the  landlord  if  he  had  lived,  but  he  died 
young,  and  they  had  constant  quarrels  about  the  land,  and  depredations  being  committed 
hived  ^ 16  ^anC^  ^ am  sa^s^e^-  nothing  of  that  could  have  taken  place  if  the  landlord  had 

. Is  h managed  by  a non-resident  agent  ? — No,  it  is  a resident  agent.  Iamnotmak- 
mg  any  complaint,  hut  I am  stating  the  quarrels  that  arise  at  petty  sessions,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  landlord. 

, . Is  there  much  employment  for  the  labourers  by  the  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood, 
°r  i +u  mo?ly  cultivate  the  land  by  their  own  families  ? — Yes,  by  then-  own  families; 
ana  tne  boys  they  take  .in  for  a quarter  they  keep  them  at  the  busy  time.  There  is  a mine 
or  wo  going  on  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  they  gave  a good  deal  of  employ- 
ment; one  of  them  stopped,  and  that  created  a great  deal  of  distress,  and  they  came  to 
^emqdoyment  ^ aiptain  of  the  ™e.  I had  opportunities  of  knowing  their  want 

19.  Supposing  any  persons  holding  two  or  three  acres,  are  they  generally  willing  to  work 
lor  wages,  if  they  can  get  work  part  of  their  time?— Yes,  except  the  very  old  men;  but 
it  is  confined  to  the  holders  of  two  or  three  acres.  I do  not  think  that  the  system  of  cess- 
payers,  though  I approve  of  the  principle,  has  worked  well,  and  I will  tell  you  why : those 
tnat  are  very  anxious  for  new  roads  are  generally  parties,  who  pass  for  gentlemen;  they 
‘ always  canvass  the  cess-payers  beforehand,  and  make  it  a personal  favour,  how,  there 

S!  ?°  re*®®80  accessible  to  that  impression  as  the  cess-payers  are.  When  they  are  not 
pledged  they  do  then-  duty  extremely  well ; but  if  there  is  any  thing  of  importance,  the 
greater  the  job  the  more  are  they  certain  to  be  canvassed ; and  it  is  harder  to  throw  if  out 
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’ the  orand  jury  room  than  it  was  to  get  it  granted  in  former  times ; and  when  I considered 
subject  of  the  grand  jury  laws  many  years  ago,  I did  not  contemplate  the  double  pub- 
:.  A cess-payers  and  open  doors.  It  is  in  reality  malting  every  one  a grand  juror  in 
*IC1  * except  rating  alone,  for  they  take  part  in  every  thing  that  takes  place  in  the 
eT  ‘i  iury°room,  and  there  is  no  throwing  out  any  road  that,  the  grand  jury  has  passed  at 
fhe  sessions,  or  at  all  events,  those  of  the  greatest  private  benefit,  they  are  managed  in  the 

Are*  you  of  opinion  that  the  present  mode  of  selecting  cess-payers  places  the  best 

, ' on  ft?, Yes.  I think  on  the  whole  it  does.  I have  seen  some  instances  of  the  chief 

constable  having  omitted  names  that  ought  to  have  been  put  on,  but  we  can  remedy  that 

You  think  that  proper  persons  are  put  upon  the  lists  of  cess-payers  ? — Yes,  I do.  I 
know  there  are  some  gentlemen  of  opinion  that  the  office  of  high  constable  could  be  dis- 
eased with  altogether.  According  to  Mr.  Blake’s  new  arrangement  of  treasurer,  I believe 
It  could  be  dispensed  with  ; and  it  would  be  a great  saving  if  it  could  be  done  through  the 
police.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  collecting  the  taxes. 

^ 22.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  any  other  officer  could  be  dispensed  with  safely? — The 
bankmay  be  the  treasurer  ; I do  not  say  so  for  the  first  time  ; I have  heard  it  often  before. 
There  is  nothing  more  willingly  paid  than  the  county  cess  the  people  know  they  must 
pay  it— they  know  they  will  get  no  quarter. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


The  Reverend  Jeremiah  Vaughan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  parish  priest  of  Newmarket-on-Fergus  ? — I am  officiating  clergyman  there, 
under  the  bishop. 

2.  Yrou  reside  in  that  parish  ? — Yes.  . 

3 What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted,  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ?— The  district  of  Newmarket.  The  union  comprises  seven  parishes.  It  is  the 
barony  of  Bunratty.  . 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  ?— -It  is  a limestone  countiy,  and  a 

good  portion  of  the  land  is  very  rich.  , . 

5.  Is  it  principallv  under  tillage,  or  grazing  farms  ? — A portion  of  it  under  grazing,  and 
another  portion  under  tillage  ; by  far  the  greater  part  is  under  tillage. 

6.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  ? — No,  not  increasing  ; if  any  thing,  they  are 

dimiuisliing.  . . . . . T . . _ 

7.  Do  vou  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving,  or  otherwise  ! — Indeed,  1 

should  think  not.  There  are  some  few  individuals  who  are  adopting  the  new  system,  hut 
they  are  all  the  fee-simple  proprietors.  1 do  not  know  of  any  farmers  adopting  the  same 
system.  There  may  ho  a few  adopt  the  system  of  house-feeding,  who  may  grow  green 
crops,  hut  verv  few.  ^ , . 

S.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ?— About  twenty-five  to  tlnrty  acres. 

9.  All  in  tillage  ? — No,  not  all.  . 

10.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint-tenancy  r — I do  not  know  ot  any. 

1 1 . In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  ?— By  proposal  generally. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  tillage  land  ? — The  best  land— the  grazing 

land — is  £3  10s.,  and  has  been  let  as  high  as  £3  17s.  Gd.  I knew  a farm,  considered  very 
good  land,  to  be  let  so  high  to  a tenant,  that  he  gave  four  guineas.  He  was  ruined  in  it, 
and  turned  out.  „ ... 

13.  What  is  the  usual  letting  value  of  land  let  as  tillage  land . Some  as  high  as  ±3, 

and  £2  10s.  , , . . ,.  0 T 

14.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— I 
have  known  some  land,  the  rent  of  which  is  £3,  and  the  poor  law  valuation  only  3(w. 

1 5.  Is  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  town  ?— It  is  near  Bunratty.  I Ins  land  is  held 
under  a middleman,  and  land  on  the  same  estate  under  the  fee-simple  proprietor,  under 
whom  the  middleman  held,  was  let  at  30s., — the  poor  law  valuation  being  the  same ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary,  it  was  let  at  £3.  _ T . 

16.  Was  the  land  you  have  spoken  of,  as  let  at  50s.  or  60s.,  near  any  town  ?— It  is  not 
town-parks. 

17.  Is  there  much  tillage  laud  that  lets  from  50s.  to  £3  ?— No,  not  at  £3,  but  there  is 
at  50s. 

18.  Can  you  at  all  tell  the  quantity  of  wheat  they  get  off  it  ? — I could  not  say. 

19.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due,  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ?— The  May 

rent  may  he  paid  very  probably  in  October.  One  gale  is  never  allowed  to  come  on  the 
other.  ’ T 

20.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  tenantry  . am  no 

aware  that  there  is.  , „ . , , 9 w . 

21.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  fund,  or  local  usurer -—Not 

generally.  I am  not  aware  in  regard  to  rent ; I know  the  local  usurers  lend  out  money  to 
the  people  for  their  general  wants.  , . . „ „„„„ 

22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  aie  theie  many 

middlemen  in  the  district  ? — Very  few  middlemen.  „ 

23.  Are  there  many  properties  held  under  the  courts . I do  not  'now  o any,  exccp 
one  property. 
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24.  Which  class  of  persons  are  the  tenantry  more  comfortable  under ; under  the 

prietors,  the  middlemen,  or  the  courts? — Of  property  under  middlemen  and  under  ^th" 
courts  there  is  very  little,  not  enough  to  malre  a comparison.  Tne 

25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  will,  or  from  year  to  year  ?— I should  think  bv  f 

the  greater  portion  of  the  tenantry  have  no  leases.  - ar 

26.  Is  there  any  anxiety,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  for  leases,  at  their  present  rents?— 

Yes,  the  greatest  anxiety  for  leases.  • 

27.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  inmrov 
ment  of  then-  farms  ? — A very  deteriorating  effect.  Their  lands  are  generally  allowed  t " 
go  out  of  heart,  and  they  are  wasted.  The  productive  power  of  the  land  diminishes  ° 

28.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant 

or  jointly? — I do  not  know  of  many  permanent  improvements  effected  by  either;  any  that 
have  been  made,  have  been  made  by  tenants.  5 ^ 

29.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected?— As  far  as  I could  learn,  about  thirty-five  yearn  ago,  or  thirty-seven,  there  had  been 
some,  but  not  recently. 

30.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer? — I think  they  are  getting  poorer. 

31.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — I think  they  are  the  safer,  for  they  generally 
labour  themselves,  and  there  is  no  expenditure  beyond  the  domestic  circle;  there  is  no  out- 
lay for  labour,  they  work  themselves  on  the  land. 

32.  Are  the  labourers  improving  in  their  condition  ? — No,  tlieir  condition  is  indeed 
deplorable.  I could  instance  some  cases  of  peculiar  distress.  Even  this  summer,  when  pota- 
toes were  plentiful,  some  of  them  were  known  to  live  on  a meal  a day. 

33.  Could  they  obtain -employment?— No.  At  this  season  of  cutting  down  the  wheat,  when 
labourers  generally  got  this  time  twelvemonth  and  other  years,  at  the  rate  of  lOd  and  Is. 
now  they  only  get  6d.  even  for  the  hardest  day’s  work.  I met  one  man  returning  from  the 
county  of  Limerick,  and  he  told  me  he  was  literally  starving  and  could  get  no  employment : 
he  got  no  employment  there.  I know  some  of  the  labouring  population,  I was  in  their 
houses  this  last  winter,  and  I saw  a family  where  there  were  six  children,  I think,  and  the 
bed  they  had  to  he  upon  was  wretched ; the  house  was  had  and  exposed  to  the  rain,  and 
the  only  covering  was  a single  quilt,  and  the  poor  man  told  me  he  was  obliged  to  pawn 
that,  and  then  the  only  thing  they  had  was  a sort  of  worn  out  sheet.  In  another  instance, 
I heard  from  very  good  authority,  of  a poor  man,  a labourer,  who  was  so  distressed,  that 
one  of  the  younger  children  suffering  from  hunger,  the  mother  to  appease  the  pangs  of 
hunger  of  the  child,  (this  was  a weaned  child,  a year  and  a half  old,)  proposed  to  put  the 
child  to  her  breast,  and  the  husband  objected  to  it  on  the  consideration  that  the  child  would 

-be  poisoned,  so  distressed  was  their  condition ; a person  questioned  it,  but  I have  it  upon 
almost  unquestionable  authority,  that  that  was  the  case. 

34.  What  had  been  the  history  of  that  person ; had  he  been  a labourer  or  a small  farmer? — 
A small  farmer,  and  he  was  turned  out  of  his  land  : he  was  an  excellent  character. 

35.  How  long  had  he  been  without  land  ? — For  five  or  six  years,  living  in  the  village ; 
many  of  them  were  equally  distressed  as  this  family. 

36.  Has  there  been  much  done  in  the  way  of  emigration  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Very 
little,  except  Sir  Lucius  O’Brien  gave  some  encouragement,  and  some  of  the  young  men 
and  young  women  on  his  estate  "went  out  a year  and  a half  ago;  he  lent  them  money  on  the 
security  ot  other  parties  upon  the  estate,  and  I understand  that  a good  deal  of  that  has 
been  repaid — that  they  have  remitted  it. 

37.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — Yes,  it  does. 

38.  What  is  the  rate  ? — Eight  pounds  to  £9,  generally,  for  potato  land. 

39.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — There  have  not  been  any 
actual  agrarian  outrages  since  the  Terry  alt  year  in  1830  or  1831 : I was  not  in  the  country 
then.  There  had  been  a tendency  to  agrarian  outrage  a few  years  ago.  It  was  at  the  time 
there  was  none  of  this  land  to  be  had  to  cultivate  potatoes,  and  they  assembled  at  night 
I became  acquainted  with  it,  and  I went  out,  and  after  travelling  a distance  I came  up 
with  them : there  was  a whole  lot  of  the  peasantry  assembled.  I do  not  know  whether  they 
were  armed;  they  had  spades  some  of  them,  and  their  object  was  to  turn  up  land:  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle  was  profitable  at  that  time:  I reasoned  with  them — they  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
positions I advanced.  I said  I would  undertake  to  call  together  the  gentlemen  who  had 
land,  and  request  them  to  give  out  some  of  it ; and  they  went  home,  and  I did  induce  some 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  land  to  give  some  of  it  out  at  a fair  rent. 

40.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — They 
generally  put  keepers  on. 

41.  What  is  the  expense  of  that  ? — Very  considerable,  I believe  ; they  must  he  paid,  and 
it  amounts  to  something  considerable. 

42.  Are  there  fees  generally  paid  on  granting  leases,  or  accepting  proposals  for  land? — 

1 am  not  aware. 

43.  Does  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  afford  opportunities  for  extensive 
and  remunerative  improvements? — Yes,  very  considerable  and  extensive  opportunities  for 
improvements. 

44. . Of  what  nature  ? — There  is  bordering  on  the  Fergus  and  the  Shannon  a considerable 
quantity  of  land  that  is  usually  covered  with  the  tide ; this  land  could  have  been  taken  in, 
and  it  would  have  been  the  most  valuable  in  the  country ; it  is  very  rich,  and  it  amounts 
to  between  3,000  and  4,000  acres.  It  would  be  the  best  land  in  the  country.  I h»Te 
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i mi  some  lauds  to  be  taken  in  from  the  tide,  and  I have  known  it  producing  crops  for  2It<  August,  1844. 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  the  most  luxuriant  growth.  586. 

45  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  prevented  it  being  taken  in?— 1 believe  it  has  been  sur-  Rev_  Jer  Vsuglian. 
red  and  a proposition  been  made  by  some  company  to  one  of  the  landlords,  whose 
property  stretches  along  the  banks,  and  refused.  He  undertook  to  take  it  in  himself,  but 

4tf  Ilaveyou  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners,  of  any  measures 
. . ‘ ± low  ond  nvnftifp  with  vesiiftot  t.o  the  nomination  of  land  in  Ireland. 


meetings  of  cess-payers,  that  the  landed  gentry,  if  they  have  any  interest  in  earning  roads, 

«iwamp°completely  the  cess-payers,  and  the  people  have  no  voice.  It  sometimes  happens 
*hat  the  magistrates  of  a neighbouring  barony,  not  connected  with  the  locality,  will  be 
introduced  at  the  meeting  of  the  cess-payers,  and  if  they  find  there  is  any  thing  to  carry 
thev  will  succeed  in  carrying  it,  though  the  making  of  this  road,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  not  be  conducive  to  the  public  interest.  With  regard  to  the  land,  what  would  improve 
the  country  would  be,  that  the  tenantry  got  the  land  for  the  value,  and  security  of  tenure, 
and  agricultural  science  introduced  into  the  country,  such  as  model  agricultural  schools, 
and  some  agricultural  knowledge  communicated  at  the  national  schools.  In  my  neighbour- 
hood I have  made  a proposition  to  one  or  two  of  the  gentlemen,  to  know  if  they  would  give 
me  an  acre  of  land,  in  connexion  with  the  national  schools  we  have.  A gentleman  visited 
the  model  agricultural  school  in  Dublin,  and  he  said  he  did  not  approve  of  the  system,  or 
the  description  of  stock ; and  we  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  plan,  and  could  not  get  a 
few  acres  of  laud  attached  to  the  national  school. 

47.  Do  you  think  there  are  cases  where  that  can  be  done,  and  that  small  farmers  would 
be  riad  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  profit  by  the  example  ? — Decidedly. 

43.  Are  vou  enough  acquainted  with  agricultural  matters  to  give  an  opinion  whether  an 
improved  mode  of  cultivation  in  your  district  would  increase  the  amount  of  produce  .— 

Yes  I am  sure  it  would.  I have  seen  a field  cultivated  upon  that  principle,  where  there 
was  capital  and  science  developed,  and  where  its  produce  has  been  as  valuable  as  the 
produce  of  it  five  years  before  that.  That  was  on  the  demesne  of  Sir  Lucius  0 Bnen. 

49  I need  not"  ask  you  whether  you  would  bo  glad  to  use  your  influence  among  the 
people  to  improve  tlieir  system  if  they  had  the  means  ?-5f»tlmig ; would jpve  me  peater 
pleasure.  I got  a lot  of  pamphlets  printed  by  a gentleman  near  Dublin,  but  I found  that, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  and  the  treatment  of  the  landlords,  the  tenants  were 

leases  not  granted,  would  tho  tenants  receive  the  advice,  and  he  disposed 
to  exert  themselves,  if  there  was  any  provimon  by  law  that  they  should  be  compensated 
tor  any  improvements  they  made  upon  tlieir  land,  in  case  they  were  turned  out/— mat 
would  have  a most  desirable  effect,  and  the  face  of  the  country  would  soon  assume  a 
different  aspect.  , , j 

51.  Which  do  vou  conceive  would  ho  most  desirable  if  one  only  were  granted— compen- 
sation for  improvements,  or  leases?—!  tliinlt  compensation  for  reasonable  and  valuable 
improvements  would  he  tile  most  desirable.  I think  that  would  benetit  both  classes. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Colonel  Charles  Synge,  sworn  and  examined.  587. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?_Mountcallan,‘  near  Ennis,  in  this  county,  in  the  baronies  of  Col.  Cb..l,.  Sr*. 

Inchiquin  and  Ibrickan,  but  chiefly  in  Incliiquin.  ,,  , . +1  • j \r.-i 

2.  Are  those  tho  districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— Yes,  between  this  and  .MO- 
town  SlaJbay ; It  is  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  here,  and  four  or  five  from  Miltown 

^ frith  what  district  ore  you  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us  information  ?— 

More  particularly  one  ; the  barony  of  Inchiquin  chiefly.  . 9 y r 

4.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  . 1 es, 

Of  "what  description? — Very  extensive  draining.  Agreat  denlof it it 
of  roads  and  eommumcations,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a cold,  stony  land-a  thj  thru 
rally,  with  sea-sand  upon  one  side,  and  stone  on  the  other,  and  no  P0«b*tf  * tag 
the  manure.  I have  just  succeeded  in  getting  one  road  passed,  hut  a vast  number  more 

Tr^neighbourhoodisthe  land  held  chiefly  by  large  proprietor 

is  about  8,000  acres ; it  was  in  the  hands  ot  middlemen  for.  I suppose,  seienty  or  eighty 

years,  and  is  iust  now  mine.  , . _ ,,  . , , ■.  i,™  r,  eon 

7.  Are  they  large  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  ? Ten.  Colonel  fryudham  0.800, 

and  Baron  Richards  6,500. 

3.  Is  much  of  that  the  same  sort  of  land  —1  c-s.  , , i immediately 

9.  What  is  the  description  of  the  land  ?-5Iomita...  1 [and, Bm  , 
adjoining  the  mountain!.  The  property  consists  both  of  Colonel  Yyndliams,  If. non 

ther^many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?-Yes,  there  are  some  on 

°”n.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  occupying  them  ?— They  had  been  let  by  tho 
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Col.  Charles  Synge. 


middleman  in  that  state ; they  were  originally  let  to  one,  and  subdivided  hv  himself 
partners.  For  instance,  a man  would  be  put  forward  to  take  a farm,  representin' 
three  more,  and  then  they  would  divide  in  proportion  to  the  ao-reement  +w  iS  i^°  or 
made ; probably  one  brother  took  it  for  the  rest.  ° Jlad  been 

12.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  occupying  there? Very  bad- 

indeed,  so  poor  you  would  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  they  could  he  so  6 7 i^°0r 

from  twenty  to  forty  acres  of  land.  ’ 10i(hng 

13.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? It  would  be  v l,  . 

to  answer  the  question  off  hand,  for  the  land  is  not  let  by  the  acre  • thev  tnl™  fei7har.d 
river  to  that  glen,  and  so  on.  * e trom  tlus 

14.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
middlemen  ? — There  was  one  middleman  on  mine  for  the  whole.  One  middleman  ^ 
father  before  him,  had  held  the  whole  of  these  3,000  acres  for  sixty  or  seventy  yeai^  Th 
farm  has  been  subdivided  to  a great  extent  by  the  parties  who  had  the  ori<rinal  lease  ton 
of  the  particular  grievances  is,  that,  as  the  lease  expires,  there  is  a powerof  letthw-  a m T 
titude  of  paupers  squat  upon  the  land,  and  give  it  over  to  me  in  that  state.  ° mul" 

15.  Have  you  known  that  practised  in  more  cases  than  one? — Yes,  certainly 

16.  What  is  the  course  usually  adopted  in  cases  of  new  lettings,’ where  a middlema 
has  held  ?— My  system  is  to  give  no  leases.  I find  a steward  at  my  own  expense  for  tb 
whole  of  the  tenantry,  and  oblige  them  to  follow  his  instructions;  and  if  they  drain  accord6 
ing  to  his  instructions,  he  lays  out  the  drain  for  them,  and  I pay  so  much  per  perch  for  th' 
drain,  which  is  paid  in  lime,  quite  distinct  from  rent,  and  paid  immediately.  I see  th  t 
the  drains  are  made. 


17.  What  proportion  of  the  expense  do  you  calculate  you  so  allow  ?— I should  thinl- 
two -thirds  of  the  expense.  I .allow  2d.,  and  they  cost  about  3d.  One  of  the  reasons  I give 
no  leases  is,  that  I find  there  is  so  little  advance  in  education  and  science,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  some  of  the  parties  to  follow  the  instructions,  if  I was  to  give  them  a 
lease.  For  instance,  two  or  three  days  ago,  I proposed  to  drain  a man’s  landf  and  make 
it  good  land  for  him.  His  answer  was : “ It  bears  very  little  now,  and  if  you  were  to  take 
the  water  off  it  would  bear  none  at  all.”  I consider,  if  I gave  that  man  a lease,  he  would 
do  nothing ; he  holds  thirty  acres  of  land. 

18.  Is  there  any  other  system  adopted  by  any  of  the  other  landlords? Yes.  Colonel 

Wyndham’s  system  is  better  than  mine ; lie  is  rich,  and  can  afford  it ; I cannot.  If  a 
tenant  -wishes  to  have  Iris  farm  drained,  he  will  send  drainers  to  drain  it  for  him  to  a certain 
extent. 


19.  What  proportion  of  that  is  borne  by  the  landlord? — The  whole  of  it.  These  are 
new  takings.  I believe  he  would  do  so  to  old  tenants. 

20.  Do  you  add  any  per  centago  for  the  draining  ?— No.  Mine  is  in  its  infancy.  In  fact, 
they  are  so  poor  I must  first  see  what  they  can  do.  I think  it  better  not  to  add  a per 
centage  to  it.  If  I gave  leases  I should.  I consider  there  is  no  situation  so  had  in  Ireland 
as  the  tenant  of  a tenant.  They  come  in  in  this  way : — a poor  tenant  having  thirty  acres 
of  land  brings  in  a labourer,  a cousin  perhaps,  and  pays  him  by  cutting  him  off  a scrap  of 
the  land,  and  letting  him  build  a mud  cottage  ; and  that  man  is  in  the  most  desperate  case 
that  can  be — he  has  the  hardest  landlord. 

21.  Have  you  any  further  observations  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — I 
may,  in  the  first  instance,  state  the  system  I have  laid  down  for  the  management  of  some 
mountain  land,  that  has  been  for  a long  time  in  the  hands  of  a middleman,  and  which  I 
intend  to  manage  myself.  I examine  the  claim  each  tenant  has  to  his  holding;  if  he  has 
a fair  claim,  to  be  considered  a permanent  tenant.  1st.  From  the  length  of  time  he  or 
his  family  have  occupied  the  land.  2nd.  Whether  he  has  been’ allowed  to  expend  money 
in  permanent  improvements,  without  warning  from  his  landlord  that  he  did  not  consider 
him  as  a permanent  tenant.  3rd.  If,  considering  during  the  time  he  has  held  the  land, 
and  the  terms  on  which  he  held  it,  he  has  dealt  fairly  with  it,  and  not  sublet  any  part 
without . giving  notice  and  having  permission.  I ascertain  then  whether  he  has  help  or 
capital  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  Ms  farm.  If  tliis  inquiry  is  favourable,  I consider  his 
claim  so  strong  that  nothing  could  induce  me  to  dispossess  him  without  giving  him  another 
farm  at  least  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the  one  I deprived  Mm  of.  I do  not  give  leases. 
1st..  Because  I consider  my  tenants  are  not  sufficiently  educated  or  instructed  to  manage 
their  farms  in  a manner  profitable  either  to  themselves  or  me.  2nd.  Because  they  have 
not  help  or  capital  sufficient.  3rd.  Because  the  tendency  of  the  present  excitement  is  to 
estrange  the  tenant  from  Ms  landlord,  and  I do  not  choose  to  part  with  my  power.  4th. 
Because  I keep  a steward  on  purpose  to  instruct  my  own  tenants  in  managing  their  farms, 
and  I find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  power  of  forcing  them  to  take  a right  course. 
As  I give  no  leases,  I furnish  the  assistance  of  my  steward  gratis.  I pay  a fixed  sum  per 
perch  for  all  drains  he  lays  out,  and  he  gives  a certificate  of  having  examined  after  they  are 
made,  and  again  after  the  stones  are  put  in.  I give  assistance  to  farm  buildings,  if  built  on 
a plan  I approve  of.  This  is  a very  difficult  part  of  the  business,  from  their  habits  being  so 
confirmed..  Many  that  are  comparatively  well  off  think  it  money  thrown  away  to  separate  the 
sexes  or  different  ages  from  the  same  house,  or  even  the  same  bed.  They  also  think  the  pig 
does  best  in  the  house.  My  circumstances  also  do  not  admit  of  doing  as  much  as  I would  wish 
in  tMs  way.  In  some  agricultural  unions,  that  is  Birr  and  Ballinasloe,  there  are  agriculturists 
kept  by  the  farming  society,  whose  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  every  tenant  in  it.  I think 
it  is  a pity  they  are  not  more  general,  for  in  many  instances  the  landlord  cannot  afford,  the 
necessary  instruction,  and  sacrifices  the  time  of  Ms  own  steward.  There  are  many  little 
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, tjjat  might  be  desirable  to  reduce  to  writing,  between  landlord  and  tenant,  that  21s«  August,  1844. 
a?refrt^ftuallv  barred  by  tbe  expense  of  the  stamp  duty  : for  instance,  I would  like  to  put  &s7_ 
e”  _ the  terms  we  agree  on  for  one  year,  ancl  name  at  the  same  time  an  arbitrator  each  Co]  Cha,lt,a'Synge. 
oU .]!'  nower  to  name  a third),  to  interpret  any  thing  that  may  be  doubtful  or  disputed.  I 
r 'l-  t i general  agreement  were  circulated  and  adopted,  as  recognised  by  law,  binding 
*i  londlord  to  a stipulated  scale  or  valuation  for  permanent  improvement  on  dispossess- 
. ’ „hat  would  be  still  better,  defining  what  allowances  should  be  made  in  the  rent 

annually— or  again,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  such  and  such  a rent,  certain 
•mnrovements  were  to  be  made  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  without  any  allow- 
r • settin0,  forth  the  immediate  consequence  of  allowing  another  family  to  establish 
twelves  without  a written  permission,  &c.:  &c.  I am  endeavouring  to  class  my  tenants, 
j 77  £r~t  place,  those  who,  though  tenants-at-will,  I consider  as  permanent,  or  nearly  so. 

Tn  the  second  I place  those  who  have  not  a claim  to  be  so  considered,  but  who,  notwith- 
standing have  some  claim.  To  tliis  class  I think  government,  the  union,  and  the  landlord 
nmrht  to’ contribute,  either  to  assist  in  emigrating  or  settling  on  the  Waste  Laud  Society  s 
e ° tu  the  third  are  those  that  I consider  it  necessary  to  make  examples  of,  such  as 
the  widow  of  a tenant  who  was  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  her  husband’s  farm  after 
his  death  (about  fifty  or  sixty  acres).  According  to  my  system,  her  son  would  have  inherited 
r She  cut  off  twenty  acres  for  her  son ; twenty  more  for  a stranger  who  married  her 
daughter  • and  was  about  to  bring  in  another  stranger,  to  marry  a second  daughter,  when 
I sent  to  warn  her  that  if  she  did  I should  eject  her.  Having  heard  that  she  persisted  I 
sent  to  the  intended  son-in-law  to  warn  him  of  my  determination  not  to  allow  him  to  settle 
on  the  land,  and  that  his  doing  so  would  certainly  be  the  cause  oi  lnmself,  his  wife.,  and 
mother-in-law  being  dispossessed  immediately.  Nevertheless,  he  lias  persevered : the  mar- 
ria"-e  has  taken  place,  and  he  has  got  possession  of  the  widow’s  third  portion,  close  to  my 
house.  I do  not  think  I am  bound  in  any  way  to  consider  this  man ; but  that,  on  the  con- 
trarv  doin'1*  so  would  be  a premium  upon  like  conduct.  The  general  reasoning  in  such  cases 
is  by  holding  out  they  may  extort  something.  If  his  connexions  are  numerous,  he  may  try 
to  frighten  his  landlord.  If  all  fails,  and  the  landlord  is  unpopular,  lie  may  get  limi  shot. 

Tliis  would  depend  on  whether  he  thought  his  chance  better  with  the  heir  oi  the  agent, 
and  other  circumstances,  hut  is  uot  very  difficult.  I find great  difficulty  a 

factorv  answer  from  those  who  advocate  the  subdivision  ot  land  g 

disapprove  of  a co-operating  svstem  of  emigration,  to  my  question,  What  state  of  thin 
ffiKur  system  produce  in  1944  ? ’’  I heard  the  present  Lord 

lor  of  the  Exchequer,  state,  on  an  occasion  of  bringing  forward  Ins  budget,  That  ^ 
population  of  America  increased  for  seventy  years  m the  same  ratio  as  it  had  done  for  th 
preceding  twenty-four  yearn,  it  would  at  the  expiration  of  that  tune  be  100  millions. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Michael  Cahill,  sworn  aud  examined. 

1.  "Where  do  you  live  ? — Crooralian. 

2.  On  whose  property  ?— Colonel  Wynclhain’s  property. 

the  house,  and  turned  me  out  and  my  rent  paid.  I will  show  you  tne  receipt— 
a paper .1 


588. 

Michael  Cahill. 

See  Mr.  Crowe's 
Evidence, 

/C4  b.  Sfy.J 


{producing  SteaUoMr,Crm., 

arter  I Statement, 

. Did  you  pay  the  £4  16,.  the  money  mentioned  in  tins .receipt,  beiug  aPp„£*  B.  Nr.  68. 

due  the  29th  of  September,  1841,  on  the  9th  day  of  Apnl,  1842  .—Yes,  I paid  it  the  d j 
described  there.  . , T • 1 +i,;a 

6.  When  were  you  turned  out  ?— In  or  about  the  same  week  that  i paid  tins. 

7.  To  whom  did  you  pay  tliis  ? — To  Mi*.  Crowe.  . . 

8.  Was  it  for  Colonel  Wyndham?-Yes,  it  was;  he  was  recemng  it.  ,,, 

9.  How  many  were  there  in  the  same  holding  with  you  ?— To  the  best  of  mj  knowledge, 

twelve.  * . , nA  ™,+9_ Yes,  I 


10.  Did  you  receive  any  money,  or  any  gratuity,  when  you  were  limned  _°u^  • 
got  from  Mr.  Crowe,  when  the  bouse  was  knocked  down,  £o  . 2 . g 

™n.  Was  it.  before  or  after  that  you  paid  your  rent  ?— I Wjero  j4  ™ *e  eame  *** 

12.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  half-year’s  rent  you  paid  . t • • , . r T,eueve 

13.  Was  any  offer  made  to  you  to  send  you  to  America?-!  cannot  say  that , 1 believe 


they  asked  me  if  I would  go  there,  and  I told  them  I would  not.  _ refused  trains 

14.  What  did  they  offer  to  vou  on  going  to  America?— I do  not  know : j , andSsinfe 

15.  Why  did  not  you  go  ?-I  have  a young  little  family  and  J ^hcate^e,  fandX 

we  were  turned  out  she  has  been  confined  to  her  bed.  W e went  to  g 

mountain. 


Me  and  my  children  were  turned  out  : not  even  the  goose  was ^^loived^to 
remain  hatching  in  the  basket;  and  the  young  children  I was  obkge  J ^ . 

in  my  arms.  The  furniture  was  broken,  and  the  feather  bed  was  taken  out,  even  taou0 

^ltSSOon  before  you  left  the  lands  were  you  told  you  would  have  to  leave  thein?- 


I had  notice  of  six  months.  ,,  , , „ . o -v™ 

17.  When  the  six  months  were  out,  were  you  called  upon  o g * , ^ t j ^ no 

. 18.  Did  yon  refuse  ?-To  he  sure  I did  not  ; why  should  I ? I found  tliat 
right  to  keep  the  gentleman’s  property  from  him. 
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I844,  , 19-.  At  tie  time  you  got  notice  to  quit,  was  any  proposition  made  to  von  tl,„  , 
goo  America  ?— No,  not  at  that  time.  It  was  Mr.  Crowe  or  Ilia  driver  that  went  to  “ ™ 80  to 

Michael  c.'bill.  20-  ''Tere  You  over  told  previous  to  that  day  you  were  to  receive  £5,  as  the  re™  Mte.e8- 
yon  were  to  get  ?-Yes,  I heard  it  was  £l  0 (£2  an  acre).  I had  eight  acre. F*4® 
up  to  pay  the  rent  to  Mr.  Crowe,  and  he  gave  mo  this  back  again— ft  . a 
shillings,  and  that  made  the  amount  of  the  £10.  He  gave  me  £5  out  of  f,  aoS0me  ocld 
receipt.  I paid  no  money  for  thia  receipt.  “e  September 

thhi  W“  that  the  fat  'raCdpt  y°"  g0t  from  lfc-  ClOTe  ?-Ko.  tor  the  second,  nor  the 

22.  Had  you  any  previous  notice  of  the  day  he  was  to  come  to  demand  ■ „ 

No,  I did  not,  nor  after  we  got  the  notice  to  quit ; they  only  sent  the  six 

23.  Did  they  send  to  ask  possession  the  2Stli  of  Mardi  ?Zn0  *“  montI,s' 

24.  Upon  the  day  they  came  to  ask,  did  you  give  possession  ’ Yes  I did  T ,,w„i ... 

to  let  me  remain  a year,  as  my  wife  anil  family  were  delicate,  and  I would  77?  , 

rent. m hand,  and  he  said  “No,  the  house  must  come  down;"  moreover  it  LY?" 
previously  stated  that  the  person  who  had  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  would  be  cmWd” 
and  Ins  farm  added  to;  but  on  our  farm  a person  who  had  married  a relTtion  S df' 
middleman,  who  had  previously  three  and  a half  acres,  and  whose  house  had  been  thL! 
down  was  afterwards  continued  upon  the  land,  and  had  fifteen  acres  given  to 

tbe  fere‘ue,  0l, thc  Wlf°  0f  tbe  ™ddleman, — Mr.  M'Namara  was  Se  middlmam 
M1''  M.S°mien.  11“d  i1'?  t.ena"?s-  and  tb«e  was  a tenant  of  Mr.  M-Donnell  brmght 
Mr  MNamaras  land,  having  six  acres  of  land, -he  was  brought  into  the  same  tow^nd 
under  a different  lease,  and  he  got  fourteen  acres,  though  he  had  but  six  before  while  i' 
who  had  eight  acres,  was  turned  out.  In  fact,  so  great  is  our  distress  we  cannot  describe 

wirtof tpo<tatoes°rrOW  d°‘hM  C°'"e  ”*  a”d  tW0  °f  0m'  famiUes  baTe  been  "tawing  for 
gofiom  to.  Crow/?— Yes.  1“d  y°“  *■»  b«des  what  you 

pla2ce.  ^ J0U  b”en  aU°  ™“  *°  ge‘  lMi  else"’here  ?-r  ba™  bought  a bit  of  a mountain 
„jLr'  bad  you  lived  upon  Colonel  Wyndham’s  estate ’—About  twelve  or  thirteen 

Te”  lived  ttere  f myknowIed£e;  b,lt  my  wife,  and  her  father  and  grandfather  before 

28.  Was  the  rent  you  paid  to  Mr  M'Namara  the  same  that  is  now  paid  by  the  man  who 
SataLnt  hnd  *“  C“ ^ WyudIlam  Ho  bas  Sot  ;t  cheaper  than  I paid ; he  got  an 

29.  Would  you  be  glad  to  hold  at  the  old  rent  ?— Yes,  I would,  certainly, 

man  ibStri  y°"r  Tj  *°  Mr-  M'Namara  ’-Yes;  I was  never  the 

man  that  was  backward  m my  rent,  I always  contrived  to  pay  it. 

■i1-  wh„at  ™ann?r  clid  you  cultivate  it ; did  you  use  to  take  green  crops  following  the 
h wlnM  P j—YeS’ 1 d,d.ofteu-  bemuse  we  used  to  sand  the  ground,  and  put  it  down)  and 
raTs  1 1 “ “ cr01’  °f  Potatooa" and  » crop  of  oats,  and  a crop  of  barley,— two  or  three 

S'  Sime1  mountain  have  you  purchased  ? — I cannot  tell  how  many  acres  it  is. 

33.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ?_I  paid  £7  10*. ; that  is  thc  rent  I paid  for  it. 

34.  Did  you  give  any  fine  ?— Yes,  I gave  £T  fine. 

i m'  ?fd  you  ?ako  il  from  tbe  Iaildlord,  or  the  tenant  ?— I took  it  from  a tenant,  with  the 
landlord  s sanction. 

36.  Who  is  the  landlord  ?_Mr.  Scott,  of  Camfin. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

589.  Thomas  Crowe , escp,  sworn  and  examined. 

Thoma.  Crowe,  e.q.  1.  You  reside,  I believe,  in  Ennis  ?—I  do. 

2.  Are  you  agent  to  the  property  of  Colonel  Wyndham  ?— Yes. 

3.  And  were  so  for  Lord  Egremont  ?— Yes,  f&r  some  years. 

yeara  ^ave  you  had  the  charge  of  that  property  ? — Forty-three  years. 

T irvinv-  i a ^ general  extent  of  the  property  in  this  comity  ? — It  is  in  this  county,  and 
, anc  ipperary.  It  is  very  extensive.  I cannot  state  the  number  of  acres, 
some  vmy  bad°nS1S^  yar^e^es  kind  ? — Yes,  a great  variety — some  very  good  and 

T 1?  Wtat  ?ly  ™ ,?  beId  Severally  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Lord  Egremont  ?— 
Lord  Egremont  generally  made  leases  of  thirty-one  years.  During  all  my  time  he  made,  I 
o ? more  than  about  four  or  five  leases  for  lives  and  years  concurrent, 
a.  What  part  of  the  estate  was  that  upon  ’—Some  in  Limerick  and  some  in  Clare, 
thesame  day17  ” “°Se  expire  at  one  b*”16  A good  many  of  them  expired  on 

Igremon?  ***  dnring  tbo  bfo*™1®  of  Lord  Egremont  ?— Yes,  during  the  lifetime  of  Lord 

11.  In  what  wmy  was  the  bulk  of  the  estate  held  at  the  time  of  Lord  Egremont’s  death  ?— 
ses  expired  on  the  same  day  in  March.  I forget  the  year.  It  is  about  twenty-fire 
i.  Smrm  half  An,on  ■ . j . , ° , 


Some  leases  e 


vrrtr.  *S  ®xP“’e^  °u  the  same  day  in  March.  I forget  tiie  year,  it  is  aoout  xweuij-u.v. 
7 19  af+°k  S+-me  d°zen  of  them  exPired  at  the  same  penod. 

ti/A  T6  tim.e  of  1118  death  were  t^ere  many  leases,  or  had  the  leases  mostly  expired  ?— 
the  largest  portion  was  on  lease. 
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13  Have  those  leases,  or  many  of  them,  expired  since  Lord  Egremont’s  death,  or  have  Zlst  August,  1844. 

Lord  Egremont  die ?— November,  1837. 

!*•  'I,  * v 0f  the  leases  expired  in  Lord  Egremont’s  time,  within  the  last  ten  years, 

Is  to  course  taken  ?— Ho  generally  advertised  them  to  be  let. 

1G  Were  they  let  in  one  holding,  as  before,  or  were  they  divided  ? — Generally  in  one 

h°lding  as  hefo^a^  ^ ^ tQ  t]ie  middleman  ? — Yes,  or  to  some  other  person. 

middleman  was  introducing,  as  ho  naturally  would,  a good  many  under-tenants, 

15  • ten  taken  on  the  part  of  the  head  landlord  to  give  notice  to  those  persons  that 
was  any  i s gome  ^ when  the  lease  expired,  or  was  there  any  interference  by  the 

they  mig  , f .,  |ieaf]_  iandlord  ?— No,  he  took  no  notice  of  it ; but  there  is  a covenant 
Sf  to  leases  that  they  shall  not  sublet. 

10  In  to  old  leases  given  forty  years  ago  ?— 1 est  . 

in  You  being  the  resident  agent  to  that  property,  do  you  give  any  notice  or  take  any 

* -nrAvfiit  it9 I sometimes  noticed  it,  but  Lord  Egremont  did  not  take  any  notice 

•¥?  * je  laid  frequently  they  wore  destroying  the  laud  by  it. 

” ->i  Did  you  suggest  the  experiment  of  trying  to  enforce  those  covenants  ?— So  ; he  was 
,,me  of  it 'himself.  I did  not  mention  it. 

■>•2  In  the  case  of  the  leases,  with  tins  non-alienation  danse,  winch  expired  during  the 
IT  of  the  late  Lord  Egremont,  were  any  steps  taken  with  the  tenants  then  upon  the  land  ?— 

I one  instance  I recollect  he  did  re-let  to  the  occupying  tenants,  and  gave  them  a lease. 

,3  D0 1 understand,  in  cases  where  they  were  re-let  to  middlemen,  no  notice  was  taken 
of  die  occupiers  who  had  come  upon  the  land  during  the  former-  tenancy  ?— None. 

14  Since  Lord  Egreinont's  death,  when  any  large  tract  has  fallen  out  of  lease,  what  lias 
heen'to  course  taken  ? — Colonel  Wyndham  was  desirous  to  increase  the  holdings  to  the 
respectable  portion  of  the  tenantry,  and  he  removed  these  paupers  and  small  holders,  and 
added  to  those  he  thought  would  he  good  tenants. 

15  To  what  extent  did  be  generally  carry  the  farms  he  enlarged  ?— That,  depended  upon 

tie' number  that  happened  to  be  on  the  land.  He  reduced  the  number  left  on  each  farm, 
according  to  its  extent.  , , , 

26.  Was  there  any  particular  sized  farm  it  was  ins  wish  to  create  ?— -He  would  be  anxious 
to  give  them  each  about  twenty  acres,  if  he  was  able  to  accomplish  it,  but  he  was  not,  such 
was  the  opposition  he  met  with. 

27.  What  did  he  accomplish  ? — Sometimes  ten,  ancl  sometimes  twenty ; and  some  more, 

an28°Did  he  take  any  particular  course  of  inquiry  as  to  the  time  that  the  small  tenants 
had  been  upon  the  land,  or  any  claim  from  any  circumstance  they  might  have  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  land,  or  what  guided  him  in  the  selection  ?— The  small  holders  and  the  poorer 
tenants,  he  paid  them  all  upon  going  out..  . 

29.  Have  any  farms  been  re-let  under  ten  acres?— Yes,  I believe  there  have  been  some, 

about  seven  acres  or  thereabouts.  . . T , 

30.  What  was  the  largest  quantity  of  land  held  by  a tenant  ejected  . I am  not  able  to 
answer  yon  particularly.  I know  they  were  all  small. 

31.  Were  any  ejected  who  held  eight  acres? — Not  that  I recollect,  unless  they  were 
paupers,  and  broken  tenants,  ancl  it  was  necessary  to  remove  them. 

32.  There  is  a man  of  the  name  of  Cahill,  who  has  been  examined ; be  gave  up  possession, 

and  was  turned  out  of  bis  land  ?— There  were  several  tenants  removed,  who  gave  every 
opposition ; they  ran  away  with  the  crop  and  every  thing.  . , . a , 

33.  His  case  is  not  one  of  that  description.  He  produced  his  receipt  of  the  Septembei 


See  M.  Cairn's 
Evidence, 

ssi/ 


previous,  and  seems  to  have  given  possession  when  demanded,  in  April ; and  he  says  there 
TO  an  allowance  made  to  him  of  £10,  from  which  was  deducted  the  half-year  s rent  due 
in  September  ?-That  might  be.  They  went  out  with  the  half-year's  rent  and  the  crop.  I S„  t^TJOrn. , 
cannot  go  into  names  particularly;  they  were  all  new  to  me  at  the  time,  and  if  the  old  AppJdJB/ae9^ 
tenants  admitted  them  in,  they  were  strangers  to  me.  , . 

34.  It  was  not  with  reference  to  the  number  of  acres  a man  held,  but  according  to  his 

circumstances  and  his  means,  that  you  decided  ? — -Yes ; because  if  his  means  were  not 
good,  we  would  not  keep  him.  . „ . 

35.  What  means  did  you  take  to  ascertain  the  relative  circumstances  or  means  ot  the 
different  tenants  ? — I made  every  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  and  examined  then  upon  the 
spot,  as  far  as  I could,  and  obtained  information  from  others. 

36.  Who  did  you  employ  to  obtain  that  information? — No  one,  only  the  persons  upon 

the  premises.  . , 

37.  Were  they  any  persons  in  your  employment? — No.  I got  the  best  information 

could  collect  from  people  I thought  I could  depend  upon.  There  were  such  a number  o 
people,  we  could  not  keep  them  all.  .. 

38.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  to  the  commissioners,  what  was  the  instruction,  or 
"bat  was  the  scheme  laid  down  by  Colonel  Wyndham,  upon  which  to  remodel  the  estate . — 

The  scheme  was  to  increase  the  holdings  to  the  respectable  tenantry,  and  to  remunerate 
those  going  out,  who  did  not  give  opposition  to  him.  , 

39.  On  what  scale  was  that  remuneration  fixed  and  regulated  ?-Two  pounds  an  acre,  up 
to  five  acres. 

40.  That  was  £2  an.acre,  not  exceeding  £10  ?— Yes.  cm  9 

4L  If  a man  was  removed,  though  he  held  more  than  five  acres,  he  only  received  £10  . 

Part  II,  4 b 
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Thomus  Crow 


sl"  Au9*u’  1844-  Yes.  He  offered  also,  if  they  chose  to  emigrate,  he  would  send  them  the 

to  themselves,  and  give  £2  to  an  adult  to  take  him  up  the  country  and  n ”°  esPe®* 
for  their  children,  and  pay  for  their  provisions,  and  pay  for  their  nasSll*™/ olt“S 
l-  chose  to  go  to  U pper  Canada,  he  would  recommend  them  to  a gentleman  tE!  I f the!' 
them,  and  to  endeavour  to  get  them  employment.  meie  to  look  after 

42.  Was  that  in  lieu  of  the  £2  an  acre  ? Yes. 

43.  Was  there  any  allowance  in  money  for  the  children? No. 

44.  What  means  were  taken  to  communicate  those  terms  to  tlm  ton,n( 
estate?— I communicated  it  to  them  regularly,  and  they  knew  it  as  well  ^ T r,?P°n  the 

45.  How  many  tenants  were  removed  altogether  from  the  estates  of  Colonel 
under  tins  arrangement,  with  this  offer?— A great  many;  I do  not  know  nnw  jndham- 

4 <5.  "Were  there  100? — Yes,  a good  many  more.  The  first  vpir  ' 

went  on  their  own  free  will.  I do  not  remember  the  number,  ffit  was 
who  accepted  the  money.  was  more  than  200 

47.  What  number  of  the  persons  removed  accepted  of  the  offer  of  troimr  ■ „ 

I believe  more  accepted  the  offer  of  the  money  than  went  to  America’  “ A™nca  y_ 
43.  Did  more  than  fifty  accept  of  the  offer  of  going  to  America ?_I  can  tell  to.  v 
of  pei-sons  who  accepted  the  offer  of  money  ; I cannot  tell  liow  many  went  to  Am.!,™1'? 
have  about  200  here  that  accepted  the  compensation.  y America.  I _ 

49.  That  200  does  not  include  those  who  went  to  America  2 No 

. 50.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  land  to  which  this  system  was  9 
Yes;  some  thousand  acres.  There  was  one  townland  of  1,700  acres— Lissafin 

5L  From  this  payment  of  £2  an  acre,  was  any  deduction  made  ?— Yes  • a deducti™ 
for^n  them036  “ ”eir’ Up  a certai“  timB'  a^  the  rek  of  the 

52.  Up  to  what  time? — Sometimes  leaving  half  a year’s  rent  due  and  it  «+ i1Q,.  +■ 

year's,  where  I thought  they  were  more  distressed ; some  owed  two  ’years  or  three  toh* 
which  we  never  got.  J 5 Luree  Jear3, 

53.  What  proportion  of  those  £2  an  acre  actually  remained  in  the  hands  of  to. * 

tenant  ?_That  depended  upon  the  amount  of  the  rent  d™  6 °“‘‘S0“1S 

54.  Was  there  a deduction  made  from  the  man  who  had  only  one  acre  ’—No  I do  „„t 
think  there  was.  I do  not  remember  such  a thing  as  a reduction  in  that  case 

5j.  In  some  instances  an  apparent  allowance  of  £10  might  amount  in  effort  to  to.  ... 
ment  of  only  £l,  i a man  owed  £9  rent  ?_It  never  wenifto  tha?  extent  When  it  S 
to^that,  we  gave  them  the  whole  money,  and  never  looked  after  the  rent,  nor  any  thing 

50.  How  long  has  this  system  been  in  operation  ? — Since  1838 

51.  Has  it  been  carried  out  as  far  as  it  is  contemplated  ?_No,  not  at  all.  It  has  not 
been  as  far  as  was  contemplated.  Whether  we  shall  proceed  I do  not  know. 

oS.  Among  the  number  of  people  who  received  payment  from  you  at  the  rate  von  have 

themTto'!’  “‘?/°yaW6 10  BtatB  at  a11  wl'a‘  became  of  them  generally,  whether  many  of 
them  got  land 7-Yes,  a great  many  of  them,  that  I know  any  thing  off 

fin  r to"  0tl'er  Tcs>  01  from  persons  under  the  proprietors  generally. 

®°j  I"thB  courao.oi  proceedings  was  there  any  understanding  held  out  to  the 
he  W ? r'tasef  fr0m  their  netghbours,  and  so  raised  their-  farms,  were  to 

WiYTfw’ ther0  rs-  110  P™1™6  of  th0  theY  a80d,  for  peace 
sake,  to  get  a great  deal  of  money,  besides  what  I gave  them.  I wm  present  when  a 

TT'f  £ T T feforB 'loWl  til®  land  got  £30,  and  all  for  peace  sake.  The 

gSwui.  * s‘ve  t,w  Iani  t0’ for  1>e!lc‘i  Klke’ gaTe  Um  a Bmn  of  “oney  *°  sei  tto 

th“’?  any  understanding,  or  any  tiling  hold  out  from  your  office,  that  those  who 
purchased  out  the  holdings  of  others,  would  thereby  acquire  a title  to  the  land  ?— Ko ; oa 
the  contrary  wo  did  not  suffer  any  such  agreement  to  be  made ; if  it  was  made,  it  was 
without  our  knowledge. 

62  Was  there  any  expectation  held  out  to  those  who  paid  the  arrears  of  rent  to  the 
middleman,  that  they  would  be  continued  if  they  did  so  ?— Never.  On  the  contrary  we 
s cSUrn-?eS  agamat  ?.ny  ^“S8  of  the  land,  between  the  parties  an  that  way. 
f.  ' .a  -'°U  fver  dlBect  a fist  of  the  parties  who  were  capable  of  holding  twenty  acre 
farms  to  be  made  out? — Ho  ; I do  not  recollect  that  I ever  did.  I had  no  one  to  direct 
to  CIO  so. 

64.  Had  you  no  bailiff,  or  confidential  person  under  you,  you  directed  to  do  so  ? — No ; I 
did  not  direct  lnm  to  do  it. 

??•  50es  y°u'-  bailiff  bolc}  any  of  tbe  lands  from  which  they  were  removed  ?_No. 

. one  ot  the  townlands? — One  of  them  does,  but  I believe  he  held  it  before  the 
removal. 

T 3^’  ],mo7  Mother  he  holds  any  greater  quantity  of  land  than  he  held  before  ?— 

i cio  not  think  lie  does ; it  is  a small  thing  he  has ; I think  he  had  it  before  the  alteration. 

ana  not  aware  that  any  of  them  hold  any  tiling  in  consequence  of  the  change.  There  are 
but  two  ; one  here,  and  one  in  Limerick. 

68.  Can  you  state  confidently  that  the  bailiff  here  does  not  hold  1 00  acres  of  land  ?— No, 
he  does  not  hold  100  acres;  he  holds  the  farm  he  held  before,  from  a middleman;  the 
middleman  gave  it  to  him  before  the  term  expired,  for  the  same  rent  he  paid  himself.  He 
was  a person  lie  wished  to  serve,  and  Colonel  Wyndliam  went  over  the  land  and  continued 
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fit)  Can  vou  saj  whether  any  addition  has  been  made  to  that  farm  since  the  alter- 
. '9__j  thiub  he  has  got  a small  patch,  hut  I think  he  had  it  before. 

70  Was  that  man  in  Colonel  Wynclham’s  employment  when  lie  held  under  the  middle- 
a‘n-)_YeS,  he  was.  His  name  is  James  Arthur ; it  was  my  brother  held  the  farm,  and  he 
™ 'it  to  him  at  the  same  rent ; he  said  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  by  it. 

= 71,  Have  any  portions  of  the  estate  of  Colonel  Wyndliam  in  Limerick  or  Tipperary  been 
subjected  to  the  same  regulation  ? — There  has  been  one  farm  in  Tipperary  that  has  been 
subject  to  the  same  regulation. 

“ 72  Have  the  tenants  been  removed  in  the  same  way? — No,  I do  not  think  there  were 
anv  removed  since  he  came  in ; they  were  removed  by  Lord  Egremont  before. 

73  You  have  spoken  of  the  sum  of  £30  paid  for  the  good-will  of  a place  by  one  of  the 
tenants  who  remained?— No,  the  tenant  going  out  got  £30  altogether. 

74.  Were  the  tenants  who  paid  that  money  in  such  cases  as  that  able  to  pay  the  amount? — 
Of  course  they  were,  they  paid  it.  I do  not  know  that  they  had  any  other  means  of  getting 
it  but  from  their  own  pockets. 

75.  Are  there  any  local  usurers  in  this  country  ? — A few,  hut  not  to  any  great  extent. 

76.  Are  there  persons  of  small  capital  lending  money  ? — Not  to  any  extent,  but  the 
tenants  have  all  a little  money  when  looking  for  land. 

77.  When  the  rent  is  in  arrear  what  is  the  course  you  pursue  to  recover  it  ? — Distraining, 
or  if  there  be  any  difficulty  about  the  distraining,  we  eject  them. 

78.  On  civil  bill  process  ? — No,  I do  not  make  use  of  that ; there  is  great  difficulty  in 
recovering  under  it,  I have  been  defeated  two  or  three  times  in  that  way.  When  I serve 
a notice  to  quit  on  a tenant,  between  the  day  of  receiving  the  notice,  ancl  the  service  of  the 
ejectment,  he  sets  a bit  of  it  unknown  to  me,  and  then  that  person,  not  being  served  with 
the  ejectment,  comes  in  at  the  sessions,  and  defends  the  civil  bill  process,  and  defeats  me 
for  not  serving  that  tenant,  though  he  is  put  in  without  my  knowledge.  That  has  happened : 
I was  defeated  three  times  under  that  process,  and  I have  abandoned  it  altogether. 

79.  Does  the  barrister  hold  that  that  defeats  it,  if  you  have  served  all  the  parties  who 
were  tenants  at  the  time  you  made  the  service  ? — If  he  sets  a grazing  field  to  another 
tenant,  that  defeats  me,  if  it  is  after  the  service  of  notice  to  quit,  and  previous  to  the  service 
of  the  ejectment ; but  I understand  it  is  not  so  in  other  places.  I tried  it  on  title. 

80.  But  it  is  open  to  you  to  sue  for  rent  by  civil  bill  ejectment,  if  under  £50  ? — Yes,  if 
you  sue  him  for  the  debt ; but  I take  it,  that  the  objection  is  equally  fatal,  whether  it  is  an 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  upon  title. 

81.  What  is  the  authority  that  you  give  to  the  bailiff  to  distrain? — I send  him  to  the 
land  with  a return  of  the  rent  due,  he  distrains  for  that  amount,  and  he  serves  a notice  of 
distress  on  the  tenants. 

82.  Is  that  the  authority  you  give  him  ? — {handing  a paper  to  the  witness] — Yes. 

83.  Do  you  give  him  any  authority  in  writing  to  make  a particular  distress  ? — No,  because 
he  is  known  as  the  bailiff. 

84.  Suppose  a bailiff  ill-disposccl  towards  a tenant,  may  he  not  make  a distress  without 
the  cognizance  of  the  agent  ? — I never  knew  it. 

85.  May  he  not  if  there  is  no  authority  in  writing  required  ? — Yes,  he  may;  it  is  possible ; 
but  I never  knew  it  to  be  done. 

86.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  bailiffs  making  frequent  distresses  for  the  same  rent,  and 
then  allowing  the  distress  to  be  returned  without  sale,  on  receiving  a gratuity  from  the 
tenant  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

87.  How  is  the  bailiff  remunerated  ? — He  gets  a salary.  In  all  those  leases  there  is  an 
additional  poundage  of  6cZ.  in  the  pound,  in  case  of  distraining,  to  be  paid  by  the  tenant 
io  the  bailiff. 

88.  Do  proposals  for  land  ever  come  through  the  bailiff  ? — No,  never,  that  I know  of. 

39.  Is  the  bailiff  ever  employed  in  arranging  the  divisions  of  the  farms,  and  allocating  the 

tenants  ? — No,  he  is  not. 

90.  What  is  the  expense  of  a lease  under  your  agency  to  a tenant  ? — Nothing  whatever, 
except  he  pays  the  stamp  duty. 

91.  There  is  no  other  charge  ? — No,  there  is  no  charge  by  me,  nor  any  one  in  the  office, 
for  a lease. 

92.  Does  it  often  happen  that  the  persons  to  whom  you  have  promised  a lease,  and  who 
aught  take  it  out,  neglect  to  take  it  out  ?— Yes,  that  has  occurred,  but  there  is  no  lease 

T?-  They  are  tenants-at-will,  from  year  to  year. 

93.  Is  it  ever  the  practice  for  a tenant  who  makes  a proposal  for  land,  to  offer  a fee  for 
the  good-will  of  the  bailiffs,  or  otherwise,  for  their  good  offices  ?— They  have  very  often 
offered  it  to  me,  thinking  to  get'  the  land  so  much  cheaper. 

94.  Is  the  practice  of  receiving  such  fees  countenanced  by  the  agents  or  bailiffs  in  the 
Jf  net  ?— I know  nothing  of  it,  I must  say.  These  things  are  not  made  public  generally. 
1 ha2'e^ear^  of  such  things,  no  doubt. 

«o.  Those  tenants  now  holding  under  Colonel  Wyndham  as  tenants-at-will,  m what 
banner  are  they  cultivating  their  lands— are  they  doing  much  in  the  way  of  improvement?— 
es;  taey  have  done  a good  deal.  The  appearances  of  their  hums  are  improved,  and  they 
w benefited  in  every 

k ■u  1 * system  of  encouragement  does  Colonel  Wyndliam  give  as  to  bouses?— He 

houses  for  them  in  some  instances,  and  ha  allows  them  a certain  portion  m other 
™Mces;  he  slates  in  other  instances,  and  gives  lime,  and  chains  for  them/,  and  gives 
to  iron  gates,  and  makes  roads  for  them. 

Past  II.  4 S 2 


2Isf  Aiigvst,  1844. 
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97.  Is  it  part  of  your  business,  as  agent,  to  recommend  which  of  those  particular  a a 

shall  be  adopted  in  the  particular  case  ?— Yes,  it  is.  The  party  applies  to  him  and  1 
refers  to  me ; in  most  instances  ho  inspects  himself,  and  gives  directions.  There  4 , v , 
signed  by  himself,  with  all  his  instructions,  when  he  is  here ; hut  some  further  iniproveni 
have  been  demanded  since,  and  lie  has  ordered  them  to  be  done.  1 enl3 

98.  He  is  here  every  year  ? — Yea ; lie  has  been  here  three  times  since  he  got  the  est 

99.  What  is  the  encouragement  given  as  to  the  land  ? — He  has  gone  to  great  expense' 

erecting  two  model  farms,  at  different  ends  of  the  county,  and  lie  takes  in  the  mbs  <vf 
tenants  to  the  extent  the  houses  will  hold.  One  holds  six,  and  the  other  two.  Where  tl 
two  are  lie  is  about  extending  it  on  a very  large  scale.  He  is  going  to  take  in  200  acres 
and  work  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  country.  Ho  has  a Scotchman  there  to  teach  the  bov 
how  to  cultivate  green  crops.  Tic  has  another  model  farm  between  this  and  Tullagh  and 
lie  has  a Scotchman  there  instructing  them  b ’ 

100.  How  arc  the  tenants’  sons  selected  ? — I select  them.  I have  two  from  the  county 
of  Limerick. 

101.  Arc  they  taught  there  free  of  expense  ? — Yes.  They  are  not  clothed : they  are  fed 
and  lodged. 

102.  Has  the  system  been  long  enough  in  operation  for  any  of  them  to  go  hack  to  their 
families  ? — No,  not  yet ; but  tlicv  will  immediately. 

103.  Have  you  found,  in  making  a selection,  that  the  tenants  have  been  desirous  of 
having  their  sons  taken  ? — Yes. 

104.  Those  200  acres  you  spoke  of,  are  they  at  present  in  tillage? — Only  a part  of  it. 

105.  Arc  there  any  occupiers  upon  it  ? — It  is  set  to  one  tenant. 

. 106.  Are  there  any  under-tenants? — No.  Half  a dozen  labourers  there  may  he  upon  it 
or  more. 

107.  What  effect  lias  the  establishment  of  these  model  farms  upon  the  labourers  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — There  is  a great  deal  more  employment.  There  is  an  immense  number 
of  hands.  I have  as  many  as  100  in  a day  ; but  when  a farm  is  laid  down,  there  is  less 
labour.  Colonel  Wyndham  has  instructed  a number  of  men  in  draining ; and  he  sends  them 
free  of  all  expense  "to  the  tenants,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  leaves  them  with 
them  till  their  laud  is  drained,  without  any  expense  or  increase  of  rent,  except  that  he  ash 
them  to  cart  the  stones  to  tlio  spot  where  the  drains  are  to  be,  and  break  them  and  put 
them  in. 

108.  Do  you  find  tho  tenants  desirous  of  having  the  assistance  of  those  drainers  ?— Very 

desirous.  _ - 

109.  Have  you  had  many  instances  in  which  they  have  told  you,  you  are  going  to  spoil 
their  land  ?— No.  They  see  tho  advantage  'of  it.  Every  bit  of  the  model  farm  he  was 
obliged  to  drain  himself,  by  drains  eighteen  feet  asunder. 

110.  Is  the  employment  of  the  agriculturist  restricted  to  the  model  farm,  or  does  it 
extend  over  the  estate  ? — Ho  has  two  Scotchmen,  one  at  each  model  farm;  and  there  is  a 
principal  head,  a Scotchman,  to  look  after  the  whole. 

111.  Did  a person  of  the  name  of  M’Grath,  who  holds  a farm  as  tenant,  ever  act  as  an 
under-agent.,  or  bailiff,  for  you  ? — Never. 

112.  Is  there  any  person  of  tho  name  of  M'Grath  holding  a farm  upon  the  LiesaSn 
estate  ? — Yes. 

113.  Had  he  any  connexion  with  your  office  asunder  agent  or  bailiff? — No;  I never 
knew  the  man  till  18oS  or  1839.  I never  saw  him  to  my  knowledge. 

114.  Have  you  any  connexion  with  him  but  as  a tenant  ? — Never  but  as  a tenant.  I may 
ask  him  a question,  because  he  knows  more  of  the  people.  He  has  a large  bog  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  tho  tenants  have  no  bog,  and  Colonel  Wyndham  desired  they  should 
go  to  Limfinto  ho  supplied.  I laid  out  certain  lines,  and  requested  this  man  to  see  that 
the  lines  were  followed.  I may  say  to  him  occasionally,  “ Give  such  a man  hog,  and  see  j 

that  the  lines  are  followed;”  but  he  gets  no  remuneration  from  any  one  for  it. 

115.  Did  the  ejectments  or  the  removals  on  the  Lissafin  estate  take  place  at  two  different 
periods? — Yos,  at  two  or  three  periods.  Those  that  did  not  give  possession  were  ejected. 

116.  Were  any  of  tlio  tenants  who  purchased  from  others  afterwards  ejected.—  lney 

might  have  purchased  without  my  knowledge.  , 

117.  Were  they  allowed  to  purchase  with  your  permission  ? — Certainly  not.  Some  ieliow 

was  offering  money  there — some  man  of  the  name  of  M'Mahon ; — I said, ec  The  man  going 
out  is  very  poor,  and  his  land  is  worth  more  than  that.”  I said  that  decidedly,  sugges  g 
that  the  money  should  go  to  the  poor  man.  That  was  put  down  as  a direction  an 
sanction  on  my  part.  , . 

1 1 8.  Was  M‘Mahon  ever  ejected  who  made  that  purchase  ?— No,  not  the  man  who  mane 

tho  purchase.  , 

1 1 9.  What,  generally,  has  boon  tho  return  upon  the  outlay  of  Colonel  wjuanmn  F 

this  property, — what  per  centagc,  or  other  remuneration,  has  lie  charged  font?—-  ^ ^ 
charges  anv  thing,  and  never  got  any  remuneration ; on  the  contrary,  last  year»  ° s, 
free  will,  ho  reduced  his  income  above  £ 1 ,000—1  think  £ l ,700— by  deductions  Irom 
holding  without  lease.  He  built  farm  offices  for  the  tenants  near  the  town,  UP  ^ 

he  has  expended  £491.  The  amount  of  the  compensation  paid  to  the  sere  „ ^ 

leaving  their  lands,  seventy-four  families,  £428.  He  expended,  up  to  the  0 
1841,  upon  his  tenants,  in  various  ways,  without  any  sort  of  advantage  whatever  -o 
£13,757  13s.  5 \d.,  and,  I dare  say,  I have  paid  about  £2,000  or  more  since. 

120.  Is  that  made  up  of  payments  to  tenants  out-going,  and  monies  expeu 
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improvement  of  the  land  and  houses,  and  money  expended  in  emigration? — Yes.  1 paid 
to  Mr.  Spaight  £535  for  passages  for  the  tenants  going  to  America  in  1839,  and  I paid 
a<min  in  the  same  year  £.150.  I paid,  in  1841,  £201  3a  6 cl.  for  freight.  I paid,  in  1842, 
£491  8a  8 d.  to  Mr.  Spaight,  and  paid  for  orders  on  Quebec  to  parties  £169  5a,  to  cany 
them  up  the  country.  The  expense  of  the  ship  “Waterloo,”  not  paid  by  Mr.  Crowe,  was 
£2,300  15s.  He  chartered  and  found  it  in  the  most  expensive  manner;  but  the  whole  is 
comprised  in  the  £13, 1 57,  up  to  March,  1841;  and  there  has  been  a great  deal  expended 
since  in  road  making.  The  expense  in  emigration  for  clothing  is  not  included  in  the  charges 
I have  mentioned. 

121.  Had  Colonel  Wyndham  made  a purchase  of  land  in  Canada? — No.  He  made  a 
purchase  in  Australia  that  was  occupied  by  tenantry  from  England  before  I knew  any  thing 
about  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

William  Daccon,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Kilmorane,  two  miles  and  a half  from  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer  and  land  agent. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — Generally,  with  the  county  ; but  particularly,  from  this 
to  Kilrush,  and  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  tillage  land  ? — Yes ; principally  tillage. 

5.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — From  three  to  ten,  or  fifteen  or  twenty 
acres,  except  those  set  to  gentlemen. 

(i.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — They  are  generally  in 
joint  tenancy ; there  are  what  we  call  in  this  country  partners  ; each  person  is  liable  only 
for  his  own  rent,  except  in  cases  of  default. 

7.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system ; do  you  think  it  an  advantageous  one  for  the 
tenant  ? — No,  I do  not. 

8.  Have  there  been  any  instances  of  their  dividing  among  themselves  ? — Yes,  very  many. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — By  pro- 
posal generally.  I do  not  know  of  farms  in  Clare  being  set  by  valuation. 

10.  Is  it  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  sum  that  is  usually  offered  ? — Acreable,  as  far  as 
arable  land  goes ; but  in  mountain  districts  it  is  a gross  sum. 

11.  When  a proposal  is  made  for  a farm  in  that  way  by  the  acre,  what  is  the  course 
adopted  if  a public  road  should  run  through  it ; is  it  deducted  ? — No  ; we  have  had  many 
battles  with  the  grand  jury  upon  that  subject  from  time  to  time.  We  conceive,  as  cess- 
payers,  this  land  for  the  public  use  has  no  right  to  bo  charged  upon  us,  whore  the  landlord 
gets  the  value  for  it ; they  generally  traverse  at  the  assizes,  and  get  a certain  sum,  and  the 
party  through  whose  land  the  road  goes  thinks  it  a hardship  to  be  made  pay  for  it,  and  for 
that* reason  we  think  that  the  landlords  should  pay  a portion  of  the  county  cess.  I took 
the  farm  I live  on  when  the  taxes  were  Sd.  an  acre — I was  quite  satisfied  with  that,  and  I 
am  still  satisfied  to  pay  that ; but  it  comes  now  to  2s.  Sd.  an  acre,  and  the  landlord  ought 
to  pay  some  portion  of  that  which  I did  not  contemplate  at  the  time  as  belonging  to  my  farm. 

12. '  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district,  not  immediately  the 
town-parks? — I should  say  the  average  of  good  land  is  from  30s.  to  £3  10s.  an  acre,  it 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  land,  whether  it  is  land  that  will  grow  wheat,  or  such 
land  as  will  only  grow  oats,  or  land  that  will  only  roar,  and  not  fatten  cattle. 

13.  State  the  average  rent  of  those  three  qualities  ? — The  average  of  the  first  quality  I 
am  speakiug  of  is  30s.,  that  would  grow  oats  and  potatoes ; what  we  call  four  stone  land, 
it  rears  stock  without  finishing  them. 

14.  What  is  the  quantity  of  oats  you  may  fairly  expect  from  it  ? — About  twelve  Bristol 
barrels,  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel ; or  six  of  our  barrels,  twenty-eight  stones  to  the  barrel. 

15.  What  is  the  rent  of  wheat  land? — From  40s.  to  two  guineas. 

16.  How  much  wheat  would  you  expect  from  that  ? — I should  expect  200  stones  to  the 
acre,  about  ten  barrels  of  twenty  stones  ; but,  of  course,  this  is  a thing  that  depends  upon 
the  culture  and  the  season — that  is  the  general  calculation. 

17.  Now,  as  to  the  fattening  land,  what  should  you  reckon  the  best  of  that  at  ? — Three 
pounds  ten  shillings,  the  best  I know  of. 

18.  What  would  it  feed  ?— It  would  feed  and  finish  a heavy  bullock  to  the  acre  ; a great 
deal  of  it  is  meadow  land. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The 
poor  law  valuation  is  much  under  it  in  most  cases ; of  course,  there  are  exceptions. 

20.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  generally  given  satisfaction  ? — T es,  it  has  given  satisfac- 
tion where  the  tenantry  have  had  to  refer  to  it. 

21.  How  much  is  it  under  the  letting  value  generally  ? — In  some  places  5s.  an  acre,  in 
some  ten ; it  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  land : I think  it  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
under  the  rent ; the  land  set  at  30s.  an  acre  does  not  bring  more  than  24a  or  25s.  under 
the  poor  law  valuation,  so  that  I calculate  it  one-fourth  under,  generally  speaking. 

22.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? Four  or  five 

months ; one  gale  under  the  other  generally.  T 

2 o.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  it  by  bill  among  the  small  tenants  ? Not  any  system : 
m some  instances 'it  is ; but,  generally,  there  is  not,  for  their  bills  would  not  be  taken. 

24.  Do  the  tenants  depend- much  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — They  often  depend 
upon  the  banks. 


21s«  August,  1844. 
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Thomas  Crowe,  esq. 
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William  Daxon,  esq. 
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25.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  discount  they  pay  ?— Five  per  cent,  at  the  Provincial,  and 
six  at  the  National. 

26.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Dis- 
training them  and  putting  on  keepers. 

27.  What  is  the  general  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant  ? — I know  that  they  are  generally 
charged  1 s.  a day  and  night  for  a keeper. 

2S.  What  is  the  usual  fee  to  the  bailiff  ?— 1 That  is  the  man  I call  the  keeper. 

29.  What  do  you  give  him  for  seizing  ? — Nothing ; he  is  generally  employed  by  the 
agent : he  is  not  paid  for  the  seizing  ; but  every  day  and  night,  he  gets  Is.  for  a day,  and 
Is.  for  the  night. 

30.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ?— They  are 
up  to  a particular  day,  when  paid  up  to  the  day. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men in  the  district  ? — There  are  a good  many  middlemen. 

32.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under  the  middlemen,  compared 
to  those  under  the  proprietors? — In  some  cases  I think  they  are  better  off,  and  in  others  I 
think  they  are  better  under  the  proprietors. 

33.  In  what  cases  of  tenants  under  the  middlemen  do  you  think  they  are  better  off?— 
Under  the  proprietors  they  come  under  agents,  and  the  agents  require  payments  up  to  a 
certain  day — that  is  often  inconvenient : but  the  middleman  often  pays  the  rent  to  the  agent, 
and  waits  for  the  cottier  tenants  to  pay  him  at  their  convenience,  and  till  they  sell  their  butter. 

34.  Do  you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I do. 

35.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  middleman  is  more  lenient  in  exacting  his  rent?— Yes, 
in  many  cases.  An  agent  will  come  into  Kilrush  for  two  days  ; he  receives  rent  the  fifth  of 
July,  and  thirtieth  of  December ; that  rent  becomes  due  in  the  November  and  May  previous: 
that  man  cannot  spend  his  time  there  to  wait  the  convenience  of  an  immense  number  of 
cottier  tenants ; they  are  obliged  to  pay  it  on  a certain  day  to  him.  I have  been  agent  in 
that  country  many  years.  I have  had  large  sums  to  receive ; and  I always  found  it  the 
case  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  that  a man  must  suit  himself  to  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
without  resorting  to  violent  measures,  which  is  not  very  safe  just  now  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country. 

36.  Are 'there  many  estates  held  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  there 


are  some. 

37.  What  is  the  state  of  that  tenantry  compared  to  others  ?— They  are  much  in  the  same 
state  ; but  the  agents  under  the  courts  never  give  more  than  one  gale  under  another. 

38.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year? — Generally  from  year 
to  year  now  ; previous  to  this  they  used  to  get  leases,  but  in  consequence  of  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  the  landlords  do  not  give  leases  now. 

39.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases  at  their  present  rents  ? — 
Yes ; there  are  no  tenants  I think  who  would  reject  a good  lease  at  their  present  rents. 

40.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I saw  districts  yesterday  in  a most  astonishing  state  for  want 
of  tenure ; they  were  not  worth  a shilling  an  acre,  and.  on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch  there 
was  as  nice  land  as  I saw  between  this  and  that,  and  that  is  forty  miles — only  on  the  other 
side  of  the  ditch ; but  there  they  had  leases. 

41.  Were  those  leases  given  lately,  or  old  leases? — They  were  leases  given  of  part  of 

a large  tract ; the  former  family  had  a large  tract,  part  of  which  was  taken  from  them  and 
set  to  cottier  tenants : they  have  got  sixty  acres  out  of  200.  Those  lands  had  been  in  the 
family  for  at  least  100  years.  _ . 0 

42.  When  you  use  the  term  cottier  tenants,  do  you  mean  those  holding  a small  quantity . 

Those  holding  ten  acres.  , . 

43.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord  or 

tenant  ? — By  the  tenant,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  with  some  few  exceptions.  Colonel  Wyndham 
limes  for  his  tenants  and  makes  improvements ; I do  not  know  of  any  other  man  who  does. 
Mr.  Westby  either  does  it  or  allows  for  doing  it.  .. 

44.  Have  any  of  the  landlords  you  are  connected  with  entered  into  any  system  of  allow- 
ance for  their  tenants  ? — No.  _ 

45.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  wmch  you  are 
acquainted? — Yes,  very  much,  where  the  leases  have  dropped  in:  in  the  last  ten  year 
there  has  been  invariably  a consolidation  of  farms. 

46.  To  what  extent  ? — Colonel  Wyndham  does  not  allow  a farm  of  less  than  ten  acr  • 

Lord  Conyngham  and  Mr.  Burton,  who  are  the  principal  landlords  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
do  the  same.  _ 

47.  Has  any  consolidation  taken  place  upon  the  properties  with  which  you  are 

nected? — No.  _ , 

48.  Does  the  subletting  or  the  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue? — Not  so  muc 

49.  What  has  checked  it? — The  landlords  putting  clauses  in  their  leases. 

.j 0.  Have  you  ever  had  to  carry  out  any  of  those  clauses  ? — Indeed  I have  no  . 

51.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  g o 

iioher  ? — I think  they  are  not  getting  worse.  nnrprued 

52.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — I think  they  are  ; as  far  as  1 am  c 

I know  they  are.  , . 

58.  Do  you  perceive  any  improvement  in  the  tenants  who  have  had  tneir  ° 
increased? — Yes,  decidedly,  those  who  have  been  consolidated. 
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54.  Hare  they  sufficient  capital  for  the  increased  size  of  their  farms  ?— Generally  they  21a  Augm,  I8«. 

have  not.  * 

55.  How  do  they  supply  that  want  ?— By  attention  and  labour.  They  are  obliged  to  °-o  590. 

to  the  banks  at  the  recommendation  of  some  gentleman,  who  wdll  represent  them  as  honest  Williara  Daxon>  efq- 
and  proper  people : they  get  £15  or  £20  at  six  per  cent. 

56.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Yes.  very  much. 

57.  What  is  the  usual  rent?— From  £8  to  £10,  and  in  some  cases  £12! 

5S.  Can  employment  be  obtained  by  the  labourers,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ?_No,  it 
cannot. 

59.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ?— Eightpence  a day  if  yon  hare  standing  labourers 
through  the  year;  and  if  not,  if  you  bring  in  labourers,  it  is  1( )d.  to  Is.  for  a man  casually 
employed. 

60.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  there  have,  of  course 
in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary. 

61.  Are  there  any  that  have  recently  occurred  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— In  the 
last  year  a person  within  a mile  of  my  house  was  attacked ; his  house  was  burnt,  and  he 
and  his  family  were  all  near  being  murdered. 

62.  In  what  did  that  originate  ? — A tenant  had  been  turned  out,  and  this  man  got  his 
land. 

63.  Was  there  any  person  tried  for  it? — Yes,  and  he  was  transported. 

64.  Generally  speaking,  in  what  have  they  originated  ?— In  general,  in  consequence  of 
evictions  from  lands  ; in  very  many  cases,  people  who  want  land  are  afraid  to  take  the  land; 
they  know  that  some  bad  consequences  will  follow. 

65.  In  the  district  generally,  are  there  fees  paid  to  agents  on  granting  leases,  a'  on 
accepting  proposals  for  land? — Not  now  that  I know  of;  it  was  formerly  the  custom,  but 
I do  not  know  it  to  be  the  case  now. 

66.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? The  gale  after 

it  is  paid ; if  I pay  the  rate  in  March,  when  I pay  the  May  rent  in  Novrtnber  it  is 
allowed. 

67.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  lav  and  practice 
regarding  the  occupation  of  land  ? — There  is  an  immense  tract  of  waste  lard  ; we  have  as 
much  barren  land  as  is  producing  food  at  present.  Our  county  is  about  450,000  acres ; of 
that  we  have  150,000  mountain  and  bog;  about  200.000  producing  green  crops,  the 
remainder  is  under  stock  and  meadowing.  I would  propose  to  have  the  land  drained  and 
allotted  out  to  a number  of  tenants  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  America  now ; and  I would 
propose  to  have  a certain  fund  produced  in  some  mode,  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
setting  to  work  under  a proper  engineer,  and  to  repay  this  loan  by  instalments. 

68.  Are  you  aware  of  any  attempts  having  been  made  to  take  land  in,  or  to  improve 
land? — I saw  twelve  acres  of  land  the  day  before  yesterday,  which, 'in  my  recollection,  was 
not  worth  Is.  an  acre,  and  now  producing  £6  an  acre.  I have  land  myself  that  was  not 
worth  Is.  an  acre  but  to  grow  sedges  upon,  and  it  is  now  as  good  as  any  land  I have.  _____ 

69.  How  was  that  reclaimed  ? — By  draining,  and  paring  the  land  afterwards,  and  well 
treating  it. 

70.  Is  there  much  land  of  that  kind  in  the  county  Y-Wes;  thereris  not  a bog  we  have 
in  this  county  that  is  not  from  50  to  150  feei-fll>nvo-ehrelevelof  the  sea,  and  all  these  bogs 
have  rivers  running  through  them;  and  jfcanals  were  made,  they  could  be  drained,  and 
when  they  were  drained,  the-^iffg  wo'uld  be  over. 

71.  Is  there  claynenv  -there  ? — Yes,  these  bogs  are  surrounded  by  hills  of  clay,  and  very 
high  hills  of  olay  too,  but  it  would  be  done  much  better  under  an  engineer ; our  men  do 
not  understand  it. 

72.  Are  there  many  farms  that  are  held  by  large  proprietors  ? — No  ; there  are  twenty 
acres  of  arable,  and  ground  sufficient  for  the  stock  to  be  upon ; then  there  are  fifty  or 
sixty  acres  of  bog  given  in  with  this  ; the  part  above  is  not  reckoned  in  the  rent ; the  bogs 
are  not  charged  for;  and  there  is  quite  sufficient  disposition  to  bring  this  bog  into  a state 
of  culture,  if  there  was  capital,  for  the  residences  are  quite  near  enough  to  it.  The  only 
other  suggestion  I have  is,  to  find  employment  for  the  people,  and  till  they  are  employed 
they  will  never  be  quiet.  I am  acquainted  with  most  parts  of  this  county,  Tipperary,  and 
Limerick,  and  I see  a want  of  employment  almost  every  where ; there  is  not  a strong 
farmer’s  house,  or  gentleman’s  house,  in  twenty  miles  from  this  to  Milltown.  There  are 
four  or  five  excellent  mansions  now  vacant  in  Clare.  I think  in  many  cases  the  tenants  of 
absentees  are  better  off  than  others,  and  invariably  the  land  is  set  better  for  its  value.  I 
think  the  principal  cause  of  outrage  in  this  country  is  the  want  of  employment. 

\_The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Hugh  O’Loughlin,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Port,  within  five  miles  of  Ennis,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a landed  proprietor.  I have  a good  deal  of  land  in 
my  own  hand.  I stock  it,  and  I hold  .other  land  besides  my  own. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  have  you  in  your  own  hands  ? — It  is  rather  extensive.  A great 
deal  of  it-  is  very  mountainy  and  rocky.  I have  extensive  tracts  of  sheep-walks. 

1 What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — The  barony  I reside  in— of 
iuchiquin. 

5.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  tillage  land  or  large  grazing  farms  ? — The  western  part  of  it 
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is  tillage,  and  pasture  land,  and  a great  deal  of  bog;  and  the  eastern  is  good  tillage  land, 
what  is  arable  of  it,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  rocky  pasture. 

6.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ? — Yes,  it  does,  the  western  part  particularly. 

7.  In  what  way ? — Manuring  and  draining. 

S.  Is  the  state*  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it  is ; but  there  is  room  for 
further  improvement. 

9.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  tillage  holdings  ?— V cry  small ; they  are  rather  small. 
The  tillage  holdings  are  in  the  possession  of  small  holders. 

10.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown? — Potatoes  and  wheat.  They 

generally  take  two  crops  of  potatoes,  one  of  wheat,  and  lay  it  out  with  oats.  There  are  a 
few  instances  of  green  crops.  ...  „ . 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  m joint  tenancy  / — A great  many. 

12!  What  is  the  condition  generally  of  the  people  occupying  them  ? — I think  it  is  a very 
uncomfortable  one.  They  are  held  responsible  for  the  rent  of  the  others,  and  those  who 
are  able  to  pay  among  them  are  subject  to  inconvenience  on  the  account  of  defaulters. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  general ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ?— All  by 

a^emnen^  the  custom  to  take  the  highest  offer? — I think  there  is  such  a 

competition,  and  land  is  getting  so  valuable,  landlords  are  often  tempted  to  accept  it  in 
■oreference  to  a better  tenant. 

15.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  m the  district?— 
-About  30s.  ,.n 

IV  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— I 
think  «Re  setting  is  about  one-third  more  than  the  poor  law  valuation.  I do  not  talk  of  old 
getting!-. 

17.  What  are  the  crops  usually  grown  on  the  30,?.  laud? — What  I have  described  to  you. 

18.  Whit  quantity  of  wheat  should  you  expect  ?— Four  long  barrels  of  forty  stones  each 
for  the  wheit,  and  from  five  to  six  barrels  of  oats  of  twenty-eight  stones.  Twenty-eight  is 
our  barrel  of  oats. 

19.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  should  you  expect  from  it  ? — Our  barrel  is  a very  large 
one — 160  stones,  The  quantity  per  acre  depends  upon  the  cultivation ; but  with  fair  farming, 
I should  think  from  eight  to  ten  long  barrels  upon  good  land.  I have  seen  a good  deal 
more,  and  I have  seen  a good  deal  less. 

20.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — Not  many  middlemen. 

21.  Do  they  hold  generally  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — No  tenants  hold  by  lease.  They  hold 
in  common.  There  is  no  lease  given  commonly. 

22.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the 
improvement  of  their  farms? — It  makes  them  quite  careless  about  it.  They  will  not 
improve.  There  is  no  encouragement  for  improvement,  when  they  have  not  a tenure  of  it. 

23:  What  steps  do  any  of  the  landed  proprietors  take  to  assist  their  tenants  in  their 
permanent  improvements  ?— I have  seen  very  little  improvement  at  all  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  There  are  are  no  agricultural  schools,  nor  any  thing  of  that  kind.  There  are 
some  landlords  who  do  assist  their  tehitm<v-Liii  it  is  but  few  who  do  so.  There  are  a good 
many  absentee  landlords.  — 

24.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  firms  in  {bat  neighbourhood  ? — Not  in  my 
neighbourhood.  There  was  on  Colonel  Wjuidham’s,  not  far  from  -this  town. 

25.  With  respect  to  the.  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  vou'^co»w.derthat  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — No ; the  farming  is  grazing  and  tillage,  atot^ather 
fluctuating. 

26.  Are  the  small  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  getting  richer  ? — Some  of  them  are.  Ihev 
are  improving ; but  the  labouring  classes  are  very  badly  oft'. 

27.  Can  they  get  employment  ? — Very  little,  and  not  constant  employment  at  all. 

28.  Is  there  any  particular  part  of  your  district  which  you  think  might  be  very  muc 

improved  by  the  employment  of  labour ? — Yes;  the  best  land  iu  the  eastern  part  ot  me 
barony  is  subject  to  floods  after  heavy  rains ; and  if  the  water  could  be  drained  oft  into  t e 
rivers  here,  that  would  be  a great  service  to  the  barony,  and  employ  a great  many  peop  e 
to  drain  it.  ’ , 

29.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  for  that  purpose  under  the  Drainage  Act  ? — None,  bj  e 
proprietors. 

30.  Are  there  mauy  proprietors  resident  about  it  ? — Yes,  there  are  a good  many. 

31.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of  that  act,  and  do  you  think  they 
sufficient  to  carry  it  into  operation  ? — I cannot  form  an  opinion  whether  it  is  practica 
not,  but  I know  if  it  was  practicable  and  taken  up,  it  would  he  of  vast  benefit  to  the  n iQ 
bourhood. 

32.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — None  since  1831. 

33.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  us? — No;  except  what  F 
cannot  be  managed— that  the  proprietors  should  come  and  look  after  their  own  pr "P  - ^ 
and  that  they  should  give  long  leases  to  their  tenantry,  and  induce  them  to  do  e 

they  are  doing  : that  would  be  attended  with  great  benefit.  . , 9__ 

34.  Have  any. means  suggested  themselves  to  you  by  which  that. could  -jjt 

No  ; I have  seen  the  income-  tax  tried,  and  I see  very  few  of  them,  coming  over  t 

They  are  large  proprietors  here  principally,  find  they  do  not  mind  it. 
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35.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  county  cess  ? — Yes ; the  county  cess  is 
very  heavy,  and  I would  suggest  that  it  should  be  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
I would  put  it  all  on  the  landlord  : but  I think  then  the  tenant  ought  to  be  precluded, 
disposing  of  a part  of  the  tax  himself,  or  giving  a voice  in  it.  If  it  was  levied  like  the 
poor  rate  it  would  do  very  well. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 

Mr.  Ralph  Cullinan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Magowna,  in  the  barony  of  Inchiquin,  in  the  county  of 
Clare. 

2.  Do  you  hold  any  land  yourself  ? — Yes,  I am  a large  landholder. 

3.  What  extent? — I pay  about  £1,500  a year  rent. 

■i.  Can  you  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  acres  ? — I hold  about  1,200  Irish  aores. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — I am  acquainted  with  tho 
barony  of  Inchiquin ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  I hold  are  in  the  other  baronies,  in 
die  county  of  Clare. 

6.  Do  you  consider  generally  through  the  county  of  Clare  that  agriculture  is  improving? 

It  has  improved  a little,  not  much. 

T.  Is  it  principally  a grazing  district,  or  tillage  ?— Principally  a tillage  district,  held  by 
small  holders. 

S.  Do  those  holders  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors  immediately,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — There  are  not  many  middlemen  in  the  part  of  the  barony  I reside  in. 

9.  What  class  of  farms  is  more  generally  met  with  there  ?— The  class  of  farms  in  tho 
district  are  small ; their  holdings  vary  from  fivo  to  twenty-five  acros.  I think  about  ten 
or  twelve  acre  holdings  are  the  most  usual  in  the  district. 

10.  Do  many  of  them  hold  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy  ?— There  are  many  in  joint 
truancy,  but  they  have  divided  them  amongst  themsolvos;  each  knows  his  own  pro- 
portion. 

11.  Have  they  divided  the  land  as  well  as  the  rent? — Yes ; they  first  divide  the  land. 

12.  Does  each  man  have  the  whole  of  his  farm  together  ? — Not  generally  speaking. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  ; by  proposal,  or  valuation  ? Proposal. 

14.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  ? — The  effect,  I take  it,  is,  that  the  rent  is  considerably  too 
high  when  let  by  proposal. 

15.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  in  the 
recent  lettings  ? — I can  speak  as  to  that  a good  deal,  for  I am  the  person  who  valued  this 
union  for  the  poor  law,  and  I think  that  the  proportion  of  the  letting  value,  compared  with 
the  net  value  of  the  property  under  the  poor  laws,  is  about  one-third  more  than  the  value 
of  the  land  at  the  time  I took  the  valuation ; for  I looked  upon  it  at  that  time  as  the  rack 
rent,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  for  land.  The  proportion  it  bore  to  the  rent  in 
the  union  was  about  sixteen  per  cent,  less  than  the  rent  actually  paid  at  the  time — that  is, 
taking  old  and  new  lettings  into  account. 

16.  Did  you  form  your  valuation  upon  any  rule  guided  by  the  produce  ? — Yes,  I did. 

17.  What  were  the  rules  upon  which  you  acted  ? — I took  wheat  at  about  9s.  6d.  or  10s, 
per  cwt.,  and  I took  oats  at  an  average  of  about  5s.  to  5s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  barley  at  6s.  8 d., 
and  I took  butter  at  £3  10.?.,  beef  at,  perhaps,  £l  12s.  or  £l  13s.,  mutton  at  £i  14s.,  ancl 
pork  at  28s.  Those  were  the  articles  of  produce  I took  into  my  calculation. 

18.  Did  you  allot  any  fixed  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  as  the  rent  ? — No ; I did 
not  go  into  so  minute  a calculation  as  that. 

19.  How  did  you  fix  the  proportion  that  should  be  the  value  of  the  ground  ?■ — From  my 
own  knowledge  of  farming,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  I calculated  such  land  could  bear 
pch  a rent,  and  the  tenant  would  have  a reasonable  remuneration  for  his  capital  and 
labour. 

20.  Have  you  never  formed  any  opinion  of  the  tenant’s  proportion  of  the  gross  produce, 
so  as  to  be  remunerated  ? — For  Ins  capital,  and  toil,  and  labour,  he  ought  to  have  one-third, 
or  one-fourth  of  the  gross  produce. 

21.  What  proportion  do  you  allow  for  rent? — I did  not  calculate ; the  remainder  would 
go  for  the  rent  and  the  out-goings — rent,  taxeB,  and  charges.  I did  not  go  into  a very 
mmute  calculation. 

Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — I think  in -many  cases  there  are 
many  leases  in  existence ; but  upon  leases  falling  out  latterly  they  hold  at  will ; 
ey  do  not  hold  by  lease  so  much  as  before. 

9i  \v  an  anxiet7  011  the  part  of  the  people  for  leases  ? — Yes,  I think  there  is. 

. "'*■  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
improvement  of  then  farms  ? — I think  where  they  hold  at  will,  except  in  very  few  instances, 
ey  am  not  inclined  to  make  improvements. 

-a.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  aro 
t:^rua*:e^  ? — No,  none  where  I reside. 

-o.  Is  there  any  system  by  which  the  tenant  is  assisted  by  the  landlord  in  permanent 
^ements,  either  upon  the  land  or  buildings  ? — None  that  I am  acquainted  with  in  the 
I hve.  I have  seen  it  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 
i ‘‘  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
ge  tanners  are  getting  richer  ? — I am  afraid  not. 

• Uo  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  richer  ?-rJ  do  not  think  they 
Part  II,  4 t ^ 
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2 hi  August,  1844.  are;  there  may  be  some  particular  cases  where  they  may  be  more  comfortable  than  thev 

have  been  some  time  since,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  arc  not.  J 

592.  29.  Do  you  find  that  they  arc  more  industrious? — Yes,  I do ; considerably  so. 

Mr.  Ralph  Cullman.  3Q‘  Au[f  yofc  their  condition  is  not  improved? — No. 

31.  Do  you  consider  that  the  labourers  are  better  off? — No. 

32.  Do  they  get  employment,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ?— They  get  partially  employed 
at  (id.  and  8 d.  a day  when  employed. 

33.  In  what  manner  do  the  farmers  give  labour ; do  they  keep  farm-servants  in  their 
houses,  or  depend  upon  tho  labourers  who  arc  loitering  about  ?— The  labourers  they  have 
generally  are  cottagers  upon  the  farm — they  give  a portion  of  land  to  those  labourers,  and 
they  are  employed  all  the  year  round ; but  when  ho  wants  an  extra  hand  he  calls  in  a 
neighbouring  cottager  from  the  poor  people. 

34.  Do  tho  small  holders  employ  servants  living  in  the  house  in  preference  to  depending 
upon  the  labour  of  those  about  ?— Whenever  a small  holder  has  more  land  than  his  family 
can  manage,  ho  generally  has  a servant  man  in  the  house. 

35.  Is  there  any  con-acre  in  tho  district  ? — Yes.. 

36.  Is  it  on  the  increase  or  decrease  ? — I think  it  is  on  the  increase. 

37.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — From  the  growing  population  first ; and  next,  I 
think  some  of  the  small  holders  are  unable  to  manure  their  own  lands— they  generally  give 
it  to  a servant  man,  or  person  who  will  be  their  tenant,  who  has  a little  money  to  spare ; lie 
takes  a portion  of  a field  and  pays  money  in  advance. 

38.  Does  that  arise  from  tho  tenants  being  unable,  in  tho  present  state  of  the  times,  to 
stock  their  land  as  they  used  to  do  ?— I know  a great  deal  of  the  grass  land  has  been  broken 
up  in  tho  last  year  or  two  for  tho  con-acre  as  well  as  the  stubble  ground. 

39.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ? — No,  not  since  1831,  and 
then  it  was  tho  most  disturbed  part  of  Clare. 

40.  Do  you  allude  to  tho  Terryalta? — Yes. 

41.  Were  those  of  agrarian  origin  ? — I rather  think  not ; there  has  been  a difference  of 
opinion  about  that.  Some  arc  of  opinion  that  they  originated  in  the  religious  controversy 
between  two  gentlemen — that  is,  tho  parish  priest  and  a gentleman  setting  up  a different 
system,  which  the  priest  did  not  approve  of ; and  from  harangues  from  the  altar  and. other 
means  it  began  to  give  rise  to  outrages  from  that  wide-spreading  feeling. 

42.  Was  this  system  evor  made  use  of  in  revenging  agrarian  wrongs  ? — I rather  think  it 
was ; and  when  persons  once  got  into  this  combination,  they  wanted  to  be  revenged  for 
things  that  occurred  twenty  years  before. 

43.  Did  any  change  take  place  in  this  county  after  those  disturbances,  which  led  to  the 
subsiding  of  that  feeling  ? — I cannot  say  whether  it  led  to  it.  I think  the  law  put  it  down 
completely.  But  1 recollect  that  the  parties  who  first  set  on  foot  these  outrages  commenced 
by  endeavouring  to  got  con-acre. 

44.  Did  they  succeed,  or  not  ? — Yes,  they  did,  by  intimidation. 

45.  Is  there  more  con-acre  now  than  there  was?— Not  much  more.  In  the  year  following, 
there  was  a considerable  number  of  acres  given  out : there  is  not  a great  deal  of  it  since. 

46.  Are  there  fees  usually  paid  to  the  bailiff,  on  enforcing  rent,  and  for  driving?  Yes. 

47.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  fees  to  bailiffs,  or  agents,  on  granting  leases,  or 
accepting  proposals  for  land? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  any. 

48.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  ? — No,  I have  no  suggestion,  except  what 
you  must  have  heard  before.  I think  in  this  county,  compared  to  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
we  unfortunately  pay  a liigher  rate  of  rent  than  they  do  where  they  are  convenient  to 
markets  and  moro  inland. 

49.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I do  not  know.  It  is  entirely  a grazing  county : 

there  are  more  graziers  than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  I think  for  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  land  we  pay  £3  an  acre,  which  in  the  county  of  Meatli  would  set  at  £2,  or  £2  os. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  wo  pay  very  heavy  taxation  in  the  county : we  pay  as  high  as  7s.  an 
acre  in  this  county,  not  under  tho  Ordnance  survey.  ...  , 

■4  ■ 50.  Do  you  pay  for  each  acre  ? — I believe,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  so.  I pay  or 

200  acres  in  one  barony,  and  it  is  scarcely  less  than  65.  upon  each  acre. 

51.  Have  you  any  suggestion  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  prpe  1 
in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  land,  or  as  to  the  county  cess  aud  other  burdens  a g 
respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — I would  suggest  that  they  shorn  P 

upon  the  same  footing  as  the  poor  rates,  that  the  landlord  he  asked  to  bear  a portion  0 
[The  witness  ivithdreto."] 
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Mr.  John  O'Leary,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Ennis.  fnr  fi,0 

2.  What  occupation  do  you  follow  ? — I conduct  the  business  of  the  crown  om 

clerk  of  the  crown,  and  I am  agent  for  Mr.  Gore’s  property.  . 

[ The  evidence  of  the  Reverend  Patrick  Quade  was  read  to  the  mfn^s.1 

3.  With  respect  to  the  removal,  stated  to  us  by  Mr.  Quade,  of  twenty-seven  ia  ^ gefc 
you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — Yes.  Ims  Jan _ 
under  a lease,  by  Mr.  Gore’s  father,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  was  leased  be 

rassed,  and  it  came  under  the  courts,  and  Mr.  Gore  purchased  it,  rather  than  _ 
in.  There  was  a parcel  of  small  cabins — I should  think  about  six ; those  ca  m 
worth  more  than  40s.  or  50s.,  aud  I gave  each  of  the  tenants  compensation,  an 
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receipts  for  it.  They  took  down  their  houses  themselves.  I spoke  to  one  of  them,  before 
the  sheriff  went  there,  and  told  him — “ Y ou  should  make  a better  holding  than  the  one  you 
have  there,  for  it  is  a disgrace  and  discredit  to  any  gentleman  to  have  a cabin  of  that 
description,  and  he  would  never  let  it  be  there  if  he  had  the  management  of  it  himself ; he 
would  build  a good  house,  or  not  let  that  house  be  there.”  They  were  told  that,  and  when 
they  went  they  had  compensation  for  their  houses.  In  most  cases  there  was  no  land 
attached ; they  were  without  any  land,  and  I gave  to  those  persons,  some  £o,  and  some 
+'3.  They  took  down  the  houses,  without  any  compulsion  in  the  world,  and  removed 
them  to  other  places,  taking  the  materials  with  them,  and  taking  in  some  cases  £5.  I had 
a receipt  from  each  person ; and  they  rebuilt  them  in  some  instances.  Those  I had  so 
arranged  with,  that  took  down  the  houses  themselves,  I have  kept  in  employment  ever 
rince°  I have  ten  of  them  in  employment ; I give  them  continual  employment.  Mr.  Gore 
gave  to  those  persons  £120,  and  he  has  expended  in  works,  or  emhanldng  the  rivers,  which 
he  need  not  have  gone  on  with,  to  keep  them  employed,  about  £200  a year.  The  whole 
property  does  not  exceed  £400  a year,  and  the  principal  portion  of  the  £200  went  to  these 
persons ; and  if  the  persons  were  examined,  they  would  be  rather  grateful  than  otherwise 
for  what  has  been  done. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  case  of  a man  holding  four  acres  by  lease,  have  you  any  statement 
vou  wish  to  make? — I believe  there  were  two  years  unexpired  of  his  lease;  I gave  him 
£5—1  think  it  was  either  £3,  £4,  or  £5,— -hut  he  remains  still  on  the  place.  He  was  not 
to  he  disturbed  until  his  lease  expired.  His  house  was  on  the  avenue  to  Mr.  Bentley’s.  I 
have  transferred  him  to  Mr.  Bentley,  lie  paying  me  the  rent  during  the  time  the  lease 
remained.  It  was  an  assignment  of  Iris  lease,  rather  than  any  thing  else.  We  did  not  get 
into  any  writing  upon  it,  but  he  handed  me  over  the  lease.  He  does  not  pay  the  rent.  Mr. 
Bentley  pays  a portion  of  the  rent.  He  is  tenant  to  Mr.  Bentley. 

5.  Was  there  any  agreement,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bentley,  that  he  was  to  pull  down  the 
house? — No.  He  was  a workman  of  Mr.  Bentley,  and  Mr.  Bentley  said  as  soon  as  he 
could  accommodate  him  in  another  direction,  he  would  remove  the  house.  It  was  an  eye- 
sore to  Mr.  Bentley’s  approach  to  his  house.  The  rent  is  hut  two  guineas  in  the  lease.  He 
actually  surrendered  the  lease  to  me.  He  is  still  on  the  land,  and  the  house  is  on  the  land. 
Last  March  his  lease  expired,  and  he  is  still  on  the  land. 

6.  What  mode  do  you  usually  adopt  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  upon 
that  property  ? — I am  in  the  management  of  the  property  since  1841,  and  I have  had  no 
occasion  to  distrain,  in  any  instance,  since  that.  There  was  one  tenant,  when  the  property 
came  into  Mr.  Gore’s  hands,  in  arrear,  hut  that  was  altogether  gone  by ; he  had  nothing  to 
say  to  that : they  came  in  quite  clear  to  us,  and  in  one  instance  one  tenant  got  into  arrear 
£120.  He  was  under  ejectment,  and  he  came  in,  and  Mr.  Gore  gave  him  £10  additional, 
along  with  the  £120,  and  took  up  his  farm,  and  took  it  off  Iris  hands.  I do  not  think  he 
complained.  I have  been  agent  to  the  estate  for  eleven  years,  and  I do  not  think  I have 
had  four  distresses  upon  the  estate  since  I have  had  it  under  my  charge.  I did  not  remove 
a second  tenant  on  it  in  that  period.  I receive  the  rents  very  comfortably — I have  classed 
the  tenants  : I receive  it  from  a portion  by  the  gale  ; the  others  are  liable  to  pay  it  by  the 
gale,  hut  they  find  it  more  convenient  to  pay  it  between  November  and  January. 

7.  Have  you  much  trouble  to  prevent  subdivision  ? — Yes,  I have. 

8.  Do  you  succeed  ? — Yes,  pretty  well. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Thomas  Gibson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Ballyvoe,  within  four  miles  of  this  town.  I am  a farmer,  and 
I hold  in  four  holdings  about  350  statute  acres.  I have  some  of  it  set  to  tenants. 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  which  3rou  are  acquainted? — I am  acquainted  with  the 
country  from  this  to  the  far  west.  I have  holdings  in  four  baronies.  I hold  120  acres  in 
my  own  hand. 

3.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  principally  tillage  land,  or  large 
grazing  farms  ? — In  my  neighbourhood,  it  is  poor  land  in  tillage,  and  they  take  cottier  tenants 
upon  the  poor  mountain  land. 

4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement,  with  respect  to  the  county 
cess  and  other  burdens  ? — I would  certainly  suggest,  that  if  a poi*tion  of  the  county  cess 
could  he  laid  by  statutary  enactment  on  the  landlords,  that  it  would  be  very  desirable. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  waste  land  in  the  country  near  me.  If  the  legislature  could  make 
any  enactment  as  to  the  waste  land,  to  give  employment,  it  would  do  a great  deal  of  good. 

5.  What  enactment  would  you  consider  necessary? — The  land  being  taken  by  commis- 
sioners into  their  own  hands,  by  arrangement  with  the  landlords,  and  laying  out  capital,  it 
would  repay  fifty  or  100  per  cent. 

6.  Have  many  improvements  been  made  in  the  district  in  the  mountain  land  . — I have  a 
good  deal  of  mountain  land  on  my  farm,  and  have  laid  out  a good  deal.  My  landlord  is 
Mr.  Westby,  of  London.  He  is  a very  good  landlord.  He  has  given  me  a lease  for  three 
lives.  He  gives  a good  deal  of  encouragement.  He  gives  the  land  at  the  value  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  he  has  given  me  an  abatement  of  £40  a year,  besides  paying  me  my 
improvements.  A great  deal  of  land  coidd  he  reclaimed  at  about  £5  an  acre,  which  is  not 
worth  more  than  Is.  an  acre. 

7.  To  what  value  have  you  raised  that  land,  in  your  opinion  ?— The  part  I reclaimed  is 
the  very  best  part.  It  is  worth  30s.  an  acre.  It  was  not  worth  2s. 

Part  II.  4 T 2 
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8.  In  how  many  crops  do  you  consider  that  that  outlay  was  repaid  you  ?— M 

first,  to  burn  the  mountain  land,  then  put  down  rape,  then  I take  two  crn™  nf  rJFs™  is> 
a crop  of  com,  and  lay  it  down  with  grass  seed.  ^ potatoes  and 

9.  How  long  was  it  before  you  broke  it  up  again?— Some  of  it  has  not  been  out  t 

years,  but  I have  used  it  for  meadow.  It  requires  ton  dressing  in  nine  + wentr 


meadow.  It  requires  top  dressing  in  nine  or  ten 


top  dress  has  been  lime.  I burn  a good  deal  of  lime  and  mix  it  with  comnnst  ,£i  +8'  , 
it ; and  then  I have  a new  one  again.  impost,  and  top  dress 

10.  When  you  planted  it  with  potatoes  did  you  put  any  thing  on  it  ?— I put  d 

lime,  and  ashes  for  the  rape,  and  dung  and  lime  for  the  potatoes.  1 uunS>  an(‘ 

11.  Has  much  land  been  reclaimed  in  that  way  in  that  neighbourhood  ?— No 

smidl  spots,  an  acre  or  so,  by  poor  tenants.  They  have  not  capital  in  the  count™  T? 
land  IS  very  spewy.  We  are  obliged  to  sink  drains  three  feet  deep  in  the  hard  arcvLl  r 
am  sometimes  obliged  to  sink  six  feet  in  bog.  ° una'  1 

12.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  assist  their  tenants  in  flm™  l 

draining  ? — No,  they  do  not.  0ll=ll‘ 


13.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  a workman  ?— Eightponco  a day,  and  lOd  in 
times.  J ' 111 DDSI 

14  Do  you  give  them  their- food  ?_No;  I get  men  at  6d.  and  feed  them — some  aetire 
men  I like. 


15.  Have  you  many  labourers  living  upon  your  farm?— Yes,  I have  ten  labourers  «f 
my  own. 

16.  What  is  your  agreement  with  them  ?— They  have  three  or  four  acres  of  land  and 
soine  men  that  hold  eight  or  ten  acres,  and  in  busy  times  allow  them  lOd.  a day  without 


17.  How  do  they  pay  you?— In  cash,  except  those  few  days.  I have  them  twentv  dm 

In  a year  perhaps.  J 

18.  Have  you  any  men  under  you  as  workmen  ?— Yes.  I give  them  8cl.  a dav  and 
a garden  of  good  land  at  a moderate  rent,  about  40s.  the  Irish  acre.  By  giviiw  m 
work  at  8 d.  a day  throughout  the  year,  I give  them  a deal  of  cash  besides  then  house  and 
garden. 

19.  .Do  you  find  them  labour  every  day  that  they  are  not  employed  upon  their  own 
iarms  /—Yes,  except  in  winter— we  can  do  nothing  from  heavy  rains.  There  are  ewht  or 
ten  months  when  we  can  do  very  little  except  threshing.  I always  allow  them  to  till  their 
own  gardens. 

20.  Who  repairs  or  builds  their  houses  ? — I repair  them,  but  they  tliatch  them  themselves. 
1 Put  110  rent  on  t]ic  house : they  merely  pay  for  tlic  land.  If  landlords  were  inclined  to 
give  tenure  to  tenants  holding  ten  acres,  they  would  he  in  a better  condition : it  would 
encourage  them,  and  they  would  improve  the  country  much  better. 

21.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  a man  could  support  himself,  having  no 
employment  ? — From  eight  to  ten  acres — I mean  the  middling  kind  of  land ; I do  not  mean 
ot  the  best  quality.  The  best  quality  is  scarcely  cottierod  at  all : the  graziers  keep  it  in 
their  own  hands,  ft  is  only  the  poor  land  that  is  cottiercd  from  this  to  the  west.  Upon  an 
average,  I do  not  think  there  aro  five  acres  to  a family.  If  landlords  were  to  give  a tenure 
ot  lives,  or  thirty- one  years,  at  a reasonable  fair  rent,  it  would  encourage  the  occupier  to 
improve  the  condition  of  his  land,  by  draining  and  manuring.  If  dispossessed  through 
any  inadvertency,  the  landlord  to  be  liable  to  pay  over  one-half  of  the  tenant’s  outlay  in 
permanent  or  useful  improvement  made  on  the  land  by  building,  planting,  ditching,  fencing, 
diauung,  and  by  reclaiming  and  manuring  mountains,  bogs,  or  marshes,  with  lime,  sea  sand, 
or  marl.  A moiety  of  all  rates  or  taxes  imposed  on  the  land  should  he  borne  by  the  land- 
lord, in  the  manner  the  poor  rate  is  now  averaged.  And  it  would  he  of  general  benefit  if 
arrangement  could  bo  made,  that  the  government  would  purchase  from  the  proprietors 
portions  of  the  extensive  waste  reclaimablo  mountains  that  extend  throughout  the  country, 
and  then  advance  a loan  to  reclaim  the  same,  so  as  to  give  extensive  employment,  and  which 
an  _ would  well  refund  the  same,  by  dividing  it  into  six  or  ten  acre  divisions,  and  locating 
amities  on  the  same  who  have  no  residence,  and  who  would  gladly  pay  a fair  remunerating 

tent  for  the  same.  1 


{The,  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Ennistimon,  Thuksday,  22nd  August,  1844. 

Cornelius  O'Brien,  esq.,  M.  P.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Birchfield,  Corcomroe,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

2.  Have  you  been  acquainted  for  many  years  with  tin's  part  of  the  county  of  Clare  ?— 
i es,  the  entire  of  the  county. 

3.  When  you  first  became  acquainted  with  this  county,  was  it  well  opened  by  roads  ?— 
A great  many  of  the  roads  were  very  had.  I suppose  that  occurred  here  which  has  in  every 
other  part  of  Ireland— they  made  all  the  roads  against  the  hills.  That  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  making  new  roads  and  making  them  more  level. 

__  “w  Have  the  new  roads  been  made  by  the  counties,  or  with  the  assistance  of  government, 
beftme L822  6 C0^Ult‘'es,  any  assistance  from  government;  there  was  no  assistance 

5.  Since  1822,  have  the  roads  been  made  without  the  assistance  of  the  government?— 
1 es,  they  have  made  a great  many  roads  hero  under  the  Board  of  Works. 
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0.  What  do  you  consider  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  of  the 
improvement  of  the  internal  communication  ? — A considerable  improvement  undoubtedly. 
I recollect  when  in  this  part  of  the  county  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  a horse  would 
carrv  four  cwt.,  and  the  same  horse  will  now  carry  with  greater  ease  a ton,  and  that  is 
certainly  a great  difference;  one  horse  is  now  equal  to  four. 

7.  Has  it  had  any  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  as  regards  their  comfort ; has 
their  mode  of  living  improved  ? — There  has  been  a great  improvement  of  late  years  in  their 
habitations,  and  they  are  generally  all  more  industrious.  They  were  very  unwilling  to 
change  their  habits;  but  when  good  habits  were  forced  on  them  as  occurs  in  some  instances, 
they  liked  comforts,  and  are  now  ambitious  to  excel  each  other. 

S.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  alteration  in  their  feelings  in  regard  to  the  introduction 
of  improvements  in  their  customs  and  manners? — I think  the  feeling  is,  that  it  is  more 
comfortable  to  be  in  a good  house  than  live  in  a bad  one,  and  when  one  man  has  a good 
house,  his  neighbour  is  anxious  not  to  be  outdone,  and  they  soon  find  out  that  it  is  more 
comfortable  to  have  a house  well  covered  than  a wet  one. 

9.  Do  you  find  a corresponding  improvement  in  their  mode  of  living  ? — They  do  live 
better,  and  I am  quite  sure  if  they  had  the  choice  of  living,  they  would  prefer  potatoes  and 
prill-  to  the  beef,  bacon,  and  cheese  I have  seen  them. eating  in  England;  and  I have  no 
doubt  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  it  must  he  wholesome  food.  You  seldom  hear  of  a 
death  except  fever,  till  the  age  of  seventy-five  and  sometimes  eighty,  ninety;  their  longevity 
is  remarkable. 

10.  Has  there  been  an  increased  consumption  of  customable  or  exciseable  articles? — 
They  are  much  more  used,  though  I do  not  think  that  they  consume  much  tea  and  sugar ; 
they  have  not  a taste  for  it. 

11.  Is  the  country  chiefly  tillage,  or  a grazing  district? — Tillage — I mean  just  where  we 
are,  in  the  union  of  Ennistimon;  but  higher  up  there  are  very  large  tracts  of  country 
entirely  used  for  feeding  cattle. 

12.  Is  the  system  of  tillage  improved? — Considerably. 

13.  In  what  respect? — They  drain  more,  and  they  plough  the  land  at  better  times  and 
in  a better  manner,  and  they  have  better  fences. 

14.  Has  the  improvement  of  the  internal  communication  enabled  them  to  bring  the  sea 
manure  to  any  greater  distance  into  the  interior  ? — They  take  sand  from  the  Inch,  a distance 
of  fourteen  miles. 

15.  Have  any  disputes  arisen  relative  to  the  right  of  taking  the  sea-weed? — Never,  until 
within  the  last  two  years. 

16.  How  did  those  disputes  then  arise  ? — Some  people  hi  the  neighbourhood,  wishing  to 
make  it  common  property,  came  in  crowds  and  destroyed  the  weed ; they  cut  it,  and  cut 
each  other  too. 

17.  Do  you  mean  they  came  in  crowds  to  take  away  the  weed,  injuring  it  in  doing  so  ? — 
Yes. 

IS.  In  what  manner  had  the  right  to  the  sea-weed  been  previously  exercised  ? — By  the 
owner  of  the  estate  adjoining — he  either  set  it  or  gave  the  privilege  of  using  it,  at  all  events, 
exercised  a right  of  property  that  was  undisputed.  It  was  the  subject  of  a lease,  that  is, 
the  black  weed ; there  is  a difference  between  the  wrack  and  the  black  weed. 

19.  To  which  weed  do  you  refer? — The  landlord  claimed  a right  to  both,  but  he  leased 
the  black  weed,  the  growing  weed;  but  if  it  was  left  open,  it  would  not  long  be  manure  for 
any  person,  either  rich  or  poor,  for  they  so  drag  it  and  pull  it  about,  that  they  would 
destroy  it  and  put  au  end  to  it  as  manure. 

20.  Do  those  differences  still  continue  ? — No,  they  do  not  now,  the  government  interfered. 
The  parties  were  summoned  and  brought  to  trial  and  found  guilty. 

21.  In  speaking  of  the  injury  which  the  public  being  allowed  to  appropriate  the  growing 
weed  to  themselves  might  have,  does  that  arise  from  its  being  necessary  to  protect  the 
weed  in  its  early  growth  ? — It  arises  from  the  same  cause  that  makes  the  commons  of  no 
value ; where  every  one  has  a right,  there  is  no  one  to  protect  it,  for  they  pull  and  drag  it 
away  from  each  other.  It  is  necessary  to  protect  the  weed  every  alternate  year,  as  it  is 
only  fit  to  cut  every  second  year. 

22.  Since  this  claim  on  the  part  of  the  people  has  ceased,  is  the  shore  now  used  as  it  had 
been  in  previous  times  ? — It  is. 

23.  Was  there  any  claim  to  the  commonage  of  the  shore  in  this  country  until  of  late 
years  ? — Certainly  not ; and  the  effect  of  mating  it  common  would  make  it  very  dear  : it 
would  be  most  injurious  to  the  persons  remote  from  the  shore.  Now  the  persons  who  are 
tenants  to  the  shore  can  employ  their  children  and  their  neighbours  in  collecting  the  weed, 
and  they  can  sell  it  to  persons  from  the  interior  at  a cheaper  rate  than  they  could  obtain  it 
by  bringing  the  persons  themselves  to  collect  it.  In  the  one  case  they  are  sure  of  getting 
h in  abundance  from  the  care  of  the  tenants ; whereas  in  the  other  case  they  could  not 
be  sure. 

24.  Does  the  system  of  holding  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  prevail  much  in  this 

^ — Yes,  very  much ; and  it  is  most  destructive. 

25.  Is  it  on  the  decrease  ? — Yes,  very  much.  Persons  who  have  come  to  manage  their 
°^ProPerties  have  made  separate  leases. 

26.  What  effect  do  you  think  the  separation  into  separate  holdings  from  joint  tenancy 
bas  had  upon  the  produce  ? — A considerable  increase. 

- 1 • Are  there  many  middlemen  in  this  district  ? — Yes,  a great  many ; and  it  is  a great 
“Jury,  in  my  mind. 


22 nd  August,  1844. 
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C.  O’Brien,  esq., M.  P. 
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28.  Does  the  practice  continue  of  renewing  to  middlemen? — No;  the  occupiers  are 
usually  treated  with.  In  some  cases  it  depends  very  much  upon  the  taste  of  the  landlords 
hut  it ‘is  generally  the  case. 

29.  In  what  mode  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  here  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— By 
distress,  I think.  For  my  own  part  I seldom  distrain  ; I say  to  the  tenant,  “ If  you  choose  to 
give  me  up  the  land,  you  may  take  away  the  rent  you  owe.”  I take  care  that  it  is  not  more 
than  a gale,  or  a gale  and  a half.  I would  rather  do  that  than  incur  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  distraining  him ; but  they  do  not  take  that  option,  they  pay  rather  than  quit. 

30.  Is  that  a course  equally  pursued  by  middlemen  in  the  recovery  of  rent  ?— -The 
middlemen  are  of  various  classes.  Some  middlemen  arc  as  independent  as  head  landlords, 
and  are  judicious  and  good  men.  There  are  others  who  screw  them.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  a middleman. 

31.  Do  tbe  tenants  usually  bold  by  lease  or  at  will? — There  are  some  instances  of 
tenancies-at-will.  In  my  own  mind  I think  it  a very  had  system ; there  is  no  protection 
for  those  improving.  They  say,  “lam  at  the  will  of  my  landlord,  and  may  be  turned  out.” 

32.  Practically,  do  the  tenants  generally  hold  by  lease?— Yes,  in  this  district  they  do. 

33.  Has  any  thing  occurred  in  this  district  to  justify  their  feeling  that  not  having  a lease 
creates  great  insecurity  ? — Frequentfy. 

34.  Does  that  arise  from  advantage  having  been  taken  of  their  improvements  by  charging 
higher  rents  ? — Not  in  respect  to  proprietors,  hut  in  respect  to  middlemen.  It  frequently 
occurs  they  take  advantage  of  the  improvements  of  their  own  immediate  tenants. 

35.  Do  you  observe  a greater  improvement  on  the  farms  of  those  who  hold  by  lease?— 
Yes,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it. 

3G.  Is  any  general  system  adopted  by  any  of  the  landlords  in  this  district  for  encouraging 
improvements  among  their  tenants,  in  the  shape  of  allowances  either  for  building  or  drain- 
age?— Yes,  generally  2 s.  the.  Irish  perch  is  given  for  building  double  walls ; and  from  £5  to 
£ 10  for  building  bouses. 

37.  Houses  of  what  class  ? — Slated,  in  my  neighbourhood  ; but  that  is  not  general. 

38.  Are  the  slates-  found  in  the  neigbourliood  ? — Yes.  What  I do  with  my  tenant  is, 
whether  he  has  a lease  or  not,  whether  a new  tenant  or  an  old  tenant,  I give  him  slates, 
timber,  and  carpenters’  work,  which  I calculate  to  be  about  £15  or  £1G.  Then  for  draining, 
I make  him  a present  of  a car  or  cart,  some  implement  of  that  kind  ; and  I make  presents 
to  the  women  of  a cloak,  or  of  a gown,  for  keeping  their  houses  clean. 

39.  Do  you  give  the  tenant  a cart  for  any  quantity  of  draining  ? — I give  it  him  to  put 
him  in  a good  humour ; and  he  does  more  than  I ask  him  to  do.  And  when  he  conics  to 
show  me  the  drainage  I say,  “ It  is  not  complete,  you  had  better  get  on  further  with  it;” 
and  he  finds  the  benefit  himself  of  the  drains.  In  my  part  of  the  country  land  not  worth 
£1  an  acre  is  now  worth  £3  an  acre. 

40.  Do  you  find  that  improvements  of  this  class  can  be  more  easily  introduced  from  the 
intercourse  which  takes  place  between  the  resident  gentry  and  their  tenantry  ? — Yes,  no 
doubt.  You  must  know  every  one  of  their  family,  and  be  with  them  occasionally,  and 
looking  into  their  houses,  ancl  praising  a cleanly  woman,  and  finding  fault  with  a slovenly 
woman.  Intimate  intercourse  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  actually  necessary  for  their 
improvement. 

41.  Do  you  employ  either  an  agriculturist  to  direct  them  in  their  improvements,  or  an 
inspector  of  the  improvements  carried  on  ? — No ; I am  the  inspector.  They  work  a groat 
deal  with  me.  I employ  a great  many  men — they  average  fifty  or  sixty  in  a day,  taking  the 
entire  year  round ; and  they  are  in  the  habit  of  working  for  mo  under  a skilful  steward, 
and  they  introduce  tbe  improvements  into  their  own  farms. 

42.  Is  tins  system  of  encouragement  you  have  detailed  in  your  own  case,  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  union  ? — No,  it  is  not  generally.  There  are  several  instances  of  it 
where  it  is  adopted.  We  have  not  many  resident  proprietors,  and  that  is  really  the  cause 
of  it.  If  we  had  resident  proprietors  the  improvements  would  be  much  greater ; but  the 
agent  of  an  absentee  owner  has  not  the  power — he  cannot  do  those  things  that  the  owner 
of  the  property  would  do : indeed  he  has  plenty  to  do  to  receive  the  rent. 

43.  Is  there  much  of  the  laud  in  tliis  country  the  property  of  non-residents? — Yes ; the 

principal  part  of  it.  _ . 

44.  Is  any  encouragement  held  out  upon  those  estates  to  improve? — Yes,  a little.  It  is 
very  curious,  they  set  the  land  upon  moderate  terms,  but  the  tenants  do  not  think  that 
any  encouragement  for  improvements,  for  unfortunately  the  Irish  tenant  works  up  to  his 
rent,  and  then  stop3.  A man  who  is  paying  a sharp  rent,  and  is  looked  after,  is  a more 
comfortable  man  than  the  man  who  has  land  cheap  ; he  is  more  comfortable,  his  children 
are  better  clothed,  his  wife  is  better  dressed,  and  lie  lives  better,  and  generally  educates 
his  children, — while  the  man  who  lias  a bargain  of  land,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  misery. 

45.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

4G.,  What  clas3  of  improvements  ? — Every  improvement  that  belongs  to  lauded  property. 
I think  there  is  not  an  acre  of  land  in  tliis  barony  that  could  not  be  made  double  what  i 
is.  I myself  converted  land  that  I once  regretted  very  much  I ever  had,  on  account  of  c 
county  rates — I converted  it  from  that  state  into  meadow,  and  it  is  now  set  for  £4  an  acre. 

47 . Has  .any  consolidation  of  farms  taken  place  to  any  great  extent  in  this  district  r— o> 
I do  not  think  it  has  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  it  has  in  others.  I can  give 
instance  where  it  would  be  better  to  .set  it  out  in  small  quantities.  I think  it  was  a o 
the  year  1810, 1 found  upon  two  farms  three  families  upon  each  farm,  holding  in  comm 
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forty  acres  in  eacli  farm — the  families  increased,  and  the  cliildren  increased ; and  22nd  4ugutt,  1844. 
a*?oU  the  lease  -was  out,  I determined  there  should  be  only  one  house  upon  each  di-vision. 
divided  each  of  those  farms  into  ten  acre  divisions,  and  some  of  the  divisions  less  than  Ct0qjrien 

* ai tjje  smallest  division  was  six  acres ; that  increased  the  number  of  divisions,  but  they 

* held  by  separate  bounds,  not  mixed  up,  and  I found  that  the  man  who  had  six  acres  to 
V°  elf  was  much  more  comfortable  after  a few  years  than  the  man  who  had  twenty 
— though  paying  a higher  acreable  rent.  Those  persons  had  their  land  mixed  up, — 

+h 1 v had  an  acre  here  and  there,  and  another  on  the  outside,  that  was  the  way  they  divided 

it  was  held  in  common  and  rundale,  and  they  had  no  inducement  to  treat  the  land 
properly,  because  in  that  sort  of  division  they  might  be  ousted,  and  they  did  not  feel 

^STflave  you  seen  the  effect  produced  by  the  consolidation  of  farms,  where  they  have 
been’  raised  to  twenty  or  thirty  acres  ?— Generally,  when  they  got  more  land  than  they 
have  capital  for,  they  are  broken.  The  most  mischievous  thing  is  giving  a man  more  land 
fhan  he  can  cultivate  properly. 

49  In  o-encral,  do  you  think  they  have  capital  for  twenty  acres?— Yes;  from  ten  to 
twenty  acres,  I think  they  have.  The  estate  of  a person  that  I am  acquainted  with, 
consisted  of  3,000  or  4,000  acres  in  the  next  barony  to  this  ; it  was  set  under  the  court  in 
laree  farms,  from  100  up  to  500  or  600  acres ; the  middleman  had  kept  the  grazing  part 
for  himself,’ the  poorer  part  having  been  sublet  to  a most  wretched  class  of  tenantry.  I 
nronosed  to  the  court  that  the  better  land  should  be  apportioned,  according  to  their  capital, 
anion"  the  tenants  who  held  the  poorer  lands.  The  court  sanctioned  the  proceeding,  and 
a valuation  and  survey  were  directed  of  the  lands ; and  now  they  are  set  in  that  maimer,  m 
divisions  proportioned  to  their  capital,  the  increase  on  the  rental  has  been  about  one- 
fourth  and  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  is  necessarily  very  much  improved.  The  arrange- 
ment ’is  one  that  has  conferred  benefit  upon  all  parties  concerned,  save  the  discarded 

™50  Vere  there  any  new  tenants  brought  in  ? — Yes  ; there  are  new  tenants.  The 
Chancellor,  under  the  Master’s  report,  consented  to  leases  of  twenty-one  years,  and  agreed 
that  drains  and  meaning  fences  shall  be  made  through  the  estate,  and  half  the  expense  of 
the  houses  at  the  cost  of  the  estate  ; the  leases  containing  covenants  enforcing  residence, 

and  preventing  subletting.  . . 

51.  Was  there  any  agrarian  outrage  in  the  district  in  consequence  of  bringing  m the 

new  tenants  ? — Not  the  least  in  the  world.  . . 

52.  What  length  of  lease  would  compensate  for  improvements  on  lands,  not  including 
buildings  ?— I think  the  immediate  tenant,  young  or  old,  ought  to  have  his  own  life  in  the 
lease,  his  eldest  son,  and  that  if  they  prefer  two  lives  to  an  equivalent  term  ol  years. 

53.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  subdividing  of  farms?— -Nothing  is  so  (destructive  to  the 

land,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  poor  themselves.  I think  it  ought  to  be  forbidden,  and  a 
law  to  be  introduced  upon  the  subject.  I think  that  the  subletting  act  ought  never  to  hav  e 
been  repealed — that  would  take  away  from  the  landlord  the  power  to  sublet.  The  land- 
owner  is  coerced  now  that  he  has  the  power  : he  is  teased  and  tormented  to  sanction  it ; 
but  I would  take  away  the  power  of  sanctioning  it,  and  the  best  way  m the  world  to 
prevent  it,  is  to  enact  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  let  need  not  pay  rent.  In  this  country 
they  refuse  to  pay  the  rent.  , ,,  . t , 

54.  You  have  spoken  of  the  course  pm-sued  upon  an  estate  under  the  court  of  chancer}, 

do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  the  courts  acting  in  the  same  manner  upon  estates  of 
minors  ? — Not  the  least  in  the  world.  I think  that  an  uncertain  term  o six  or  i 

and  attending  at  the  Master’s  office  to  renew,  is  ruinous  to  the  estate. 

properties  are  injured  by  being  under  the  court.  When  parties  go  m o e ’ 

like  every  other  auction,  not  liking  to  be  put  out,  they  bid  ^ an  e 7 , ' +1 

are  then  applications  to  the  court  for  abatements,  and  all  that  falls  ultmi a y P 
estate.  A tenant  who  bids  more  than  the  value  is  almost  sure  to  be  a ro  *e  ■ , , 

it  ought  to  be  done  by  valuation.  The  Master,  if  dealing  mfh  uunys  properl ^ ~ 
deal  with  greater  advantage  if  he  was  to  get  the  estate  valued,  an  n o 

'"SThllhaaM  of  estates  that  maybe  nnder  the  courts  at  the  suit 
difficulty  would  arise  in  the  court  pursuing  the  system  of  valuation  uP°n  . | 
at  all;  there  might  be  some  difference  as  to  the  term  granted.  It  w0.^°tij3®f^Rpt0 
debtor  to  have  a setting  made  of  his  lands  when  the  debt  may  be  par  • 

year,  it  should  be  pending  the  suit,  but  not  a lease  of  twenty-one  year  • 

the  case  of  a lunatic  the  lease  or  agreement  is  for  twenty-one  years  „ 

affect  the  next  in  succession.  I think  it  ought  also  to  affect  the  mm 
for  the  same  reason,  when  the  minor  comes  of  age.  . f„r  aTlv 

56.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  compensation  to  the  tenant  i »r  y 
improvement!  he  may  have  made  on  his  faxm?-I  have  always  oomtaed the  tenant 
might  to  he  remuneited  by  the  landlord  bearing  a proportion  of  *e 
that  is  not  done,  that  the  tenant,  on  going  out.  should  U entailed  to uran. 
but  there  is  always  a difficulty  in  ascertaining  exactly  what  u the 

ments  made,  where  the  tenancy  may  have  been  for  a very  long  p \ sublettin" 

danger  of  giving  rise  to  a grert  deal  of  litigation.  . Evils  very 

and  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  come  upon  the  occupier  for  his  r , , r,  pe 

have  paid  to  the  middleman.  I have  known  six  lettings  one  undei  the  other.  It  would  b 
a mercy  to  landowners  and  tenants  to  put  an  end  to  that. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


22nd  August,  1844. 


57.  Hare  you  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  -«  * 
595  county  cess  ?— With  respect  to  all  new  lettings,  I am  under  the  impression  strong 

C.O'B,ien,e.q.,M.P.  the  hmdoiraer _ ought  to  pay  it,  and  not  only  the  county  rate,  but  the  poor  rate  and  till 
m all  new  lettings— all  charges ; and  the  reason  I say  that  is  this,— A landlord  is  “m  n 
a grand  juror : he  is  well  educated,  ho  is  intelligent,  and  ho  can  defend  himself  l ft? 
poor  man  cannot  defend  himself  there  at  all;  and  at  present,  though  the  laadlorl  ■ It 
person  who  really  suffers,  he  does  not  feel  he  suffers,  he  does  not  pay  immediately  fS 
the  high  constable  was  to  come  to  him  to  got  £100  from  him,  it  would  make  air  “ 
impression  upon  his  mind  as  a grand  juror,  and  he  would  not  bo  so  willing  to  disnoso 
money  of  the  country.  1 01  ine 


596. 

Captain  John  Crowe. 


See  Rev.  D.  Corbett'. 
Evidence, 

/OK-  S84y/ 


597. 

Mr.  John  O’Dwyer. 


• SSd  Would  you  leave  the  power  to  recover  the  rate  in  the  first  instance  from  the  o„„, 
pier  ?— You  must  do  that ; but  you  could  avoid  the  consequence  of  that  in  this  wav  If 
the  occupier  was  called  upon  for  the  poor  rate  or  the  county  ccss,  and  paid  it  in  tho  fir!, 
instance,  give  a penalty  upon  the  landlord  in  the  shape  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  Ids 

59.  What  difference  has  been  made,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  tenants,  by  niacin™  the  tithe 
rent-charge  upon  the  landlords  ?— The  landlord  now  pays  the  rent-charge:  and  von  ,lo 
hear  a word  about  tithes.  J lu: 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Captain  John  Crowe , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Ennis. 

2.  Are  you  agent  to  Mr.  Henry  Butler  ? — Yes. 

3.  Is  there  a townland  of  the  name  of  Ballymarkahan  belonging  to  Mr  Butler  ?— Yoa 

there  is.  ^ 

4.  Has  any  removal  of  any  tenants  taken  place  from  that  townland  ?— Only  one  to  mv 
knowledge.  This  farm  was  lately  held  by  the  late  Captain  Scott ; one  division  of  it  was 
occupied  by  himself,  and  the  other  half  by  labourers  of  Captain  Scott.  This  farm  was  lately 

t0  ®u*ler  *>7  Captain  Scott,  at  Captain  Scott’s  own  request,  and  the  part  held 
m Mr.  Scott’s  own  hands  was  given  to  James  Murphy,  the  driver  to  the  estate.  There  was 
one  tenant  on  that  division  which  Murphy  now  holds,  whom  Mr.  Butler  served  with  notice 
to  quit : at  present  I do  not  think  it  went  to  an  ejectment ; as  far  as  I recollect  I tliinl-  he 
gave  possession  himself  on  being  forgiven  half  a year’s  rent,  as  well  as  I recollect,  and 
getting  Ins  crop.  That  is  the  only  one  I believe  who  has  been  removed  at  present : but 
1 believe  it  is  Ins  intention  to  get  rid  of  the  others. 

5.  What  qiiantity  of  land  do  the  others  hold  ? — Not  more  than  five  acres.  His  reason 
for  gettnig  rid  of  them  is,  that  they  were  put  on  without  his  knowledge : they  were  labourers 
ot  Mr.  Scott,  and  not  farmers  at  all. 

[The  ivitness  withdrew.] 

Mr.  John  O' Dwyer,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Wingfield,  near  Kilfenora. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  and  employment  ? — -A  farmer. 

a Tin?at  3uantitJ  lancl_  do  you  occupy? — About  200  Irish  acres. 

- f ^ district  with  which  you  arc  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 

mtormatmn  ?— The  neighbourhood  in  general  of  Kilfenora  and  Burren : I have  land  in 
ainercnt  places ; I have  some  tenants  too. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district;  is  it  principally  arable  or  grazing 
farms  ?— Grazing  farms. 

e grazing  farms  increasing  ? — No,  but  the  land  is  suited  for  grazing  purposes, 
particularly  m Burren.  ° ° 1 1 

T.  Is  agriculture  improving  in  that  district  ?— Not  at  all.  Colonel  Wyndham  has  given 
some  nttle  encouragement  for  draining,  and  they  are  adopting  it  very  slowly;  I have  drained 
myself  a good  deal  this  year. 

8.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  holdings? — From  a quarter  of  an  acre, 
which  a good  many  have,  to  ten  acres. 

plmty^110^  do  you  most  commonly  meet  with  ? — In  general  the  small  holders  are  more 

neighbmmh^d'6  raan^  ^arms  *u  common>  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No,  not  many  in  that 

■ !*’  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  that  district  ? — They  charge  over  i'3 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilfenora. 

/./?»  *s,  the  usual  rent  charged  ? — Over  about  1,000  acres  they  charge  a rent  from 
£1  10s.  to  £3,  and  up  to  £4. 

13.  Is  that  superior  land? — It  is  good  grazing  ground. 

1 0 S c^ar8'Rd  for  good  grazing  ground  ? — Yes. 

ww  ^and  graze  ? — It  will  fatten  one  cow  to  an  acre. 

, 9 P^portion  does  the  usual  letting  value  in  the  district  hear  to  the  poor  law 

ua  ion  .-—I  think  the  valuation  is  about  three-fourths  of  what  it  is  let  at. 

7.  lias  the  valuation  given  satisfaction  in  general  ? — No,  it  has  riot,  it  is  not  an  oven 
xa  ion,  nor  an  even  valuation ; and  it  is  of  that  they  mostly  complain,  therebv  saddling 
them  with  the  new  taxation. 

18,  In  your  opinion,  with  respect  to  the-  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you 
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consider  that  those  ■who  hold  large  grass  farms  are  getting  richer  in  the  world  ? — I do  not  22 nd  August,  1844. 
think  they  are  getting  a hit  richer.  

19.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenantry,  do  you  tliink  that  they  are  getting  better  off  in  5 9 7. 

the  world? — I do  not  think  their  condition  is  improving  a bit  in  either  case.  Mr*  John  0’Dwyer- 

20.  Are  the  labourers  getting  any  better? — No ; they  get  no  permanent  employment  in 
that  neighbourhood,  except  iu  the  hurried  season  of  the  year : there  is  no  draining  nor  any 
thing  going  on  there. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ?— The  county 
cess  is  extremely  high : in  the  barony  of  G’orcomroe  we  pay  over  6s.  an  acre. 

22.  Do  you  pay  for  every  acre  ? — In  some  places  I do  and  more ; in  others  I do  not.  I 
have  a farm  in  Burren  of  180  acres,  that  I paid  £76  taxes  one  year  for,  and  for  a farm  of 
the  same  size  I did  not  pay  one-fifth  of  that.  The  taxation  of  Burren  is  not  an  acreable 
taxation. 

23.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  like  to  lay  before  the  commissioners,  as  to  the 
county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — 

Nothing  more  than  we  consider  it  a great  grievance  to  pay  so  much  taxation  for  roads : 
they  are  purchased  by  the  county,  and  surveyed  again  upon  the  tenant. 

24.  How  do  you  usually  take  the  land  ? — By  proposal. 

25.  Is  that  proposal  at  so  much  an  acre,  or  is  it  a lump  sum  ? — At  so  much  an  acre  in 
Burren ; and  it  is  sometimes  a lump  sum  where  it  is  grazing  land ; but  where  it  is  at  so  much 
an  acre,  the  roads  are  measured  iu  upon  the  tenants. 

2G.  Although  the  rent  is  charged  by  the  acre,  is  it  usual  for  a tenant  who  may  have  a 
quantity  of  roads  in  a farm,  to  be  allowed  an  acreable  reduction  ? — No,  not  so  much  as  a 
perch ; and  if  the  engineer  should  strike  a road  through  your  land,  the  land  is  purchased 
by  the  county,  and  yet  you  pay  for  it. 

27.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  the  tenants  ? — The  driver 
generally  visits  you  and  serves  you  with  a notice,  and  takes  away  the  stock ; he  may  not  be 
the  person  qualified  to  receive  the  rent  from  you  : the  agent  may  be  in  London. 

28.  Have  you  known  of  any  instances  in  which  a driver  has  distrained  for  rent,  without 
giving  any  notice  to  the  person  to  come  into  the  agent  and  pay  ? — I hold  a place  with  some 
tenants  under  me  ; the  stock  of  the  occupying  tenants  was  taken  away,  and  they  had  to  be 
three  days  looking  for  a person  duly  qualified  to  receive  the  rent ; and  the  cattle  were  kept 
in  the  pound  all  that  time. 

29.  Had  any  application  been  made  to  you  for  the  rent  ? — None. 

30.  How  long  had  the  rent  been  due  ? — One  month. 

31.  Was  that  the  usual  time  at  which  the  rent  was  demanded? — No  ; one  gale  within 
the  other. 

32.  Had  any  new  agent  been  appointed  ? — No.  This  occurrence  was  an  unusual  one ; but 
I complain  of  a party  having  the  power  to  do  it.  I have  another  complaint  to  make.  I 
had  a landlord  that  applied  to  me  for  the  November  rent  in  the  month  of  March ; he  was 
a new  landlord,  and  came  in  as  the  representative  of  another  that  died.  I told  him  my 
usual  mode  of  payment  was  once  a year-,  and  I would  pay  him  a year’s  rent  the  15  th  of 
May.  He  was  not  in  the  country  at  the  time ; he  had  a deputy  agent  that  I tendered  the 
money  to  on  the  15th  of  May — a year’s  rent ; he  said  he  could  not  receive  it  until  he  would 
see  Ins  employer,  that  he  was  in  Limerick,  and  that  he  would  receive  it  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  and  he  went  to  Limerick  and  brought  me  up  the  day  after  the  morrow  an 
ejectment,  and  put  me  to  £9  expense,  though  I tendered  my  rent  before  he  went. 

33.  Did  the  deputy  agent  deny,  in  that  case,  that  the  money  you  had  tendered  was  the 
full  rent  due  ? — No,  there  was  no  dispute  about  that.  The  ejectments  were  prepared 
before  he  went  down.  He  said  it  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  I had  offered  the  rent.  “No 
matter,”  said  the  head  agent  in  Limerick  ; “ a good  deal  of  expense  has  been  gone  through, 
and  you  had  better  serve  it.”  This  is  all  he  said.  That  I am  told  by  the  under-agent.  I 
asked  him,  “ Why  did  you  go  to  take  these  proceedings,  I having  offered  you  the  rent  ?” 

I told  him  all  about  it.  He  said,  “ I could  not  help  it and  he  told  me  a good  deal  of 
expense  had  been  gone  through.  They  gave  me  till  the  15th  of  May  for  the  November 

I fent,  the  May  rent  not  then  due.  I brought  both  to  him,  and  he  said  he  could  not  receive 
it  till  he  saw  the  head  agent  at  Limerick. 

34.  Were  there  any  other  persons  put  to  costs  in  like  manner  upon  that  estate  ? — Yes,  a 
great  many. 

35.  Persons  equally  punctual  ? — Yes,  in  paying  the  November  and  the  May  rent ; but  I 
do  not  know  that  they  offered  the  rent  as  I did. 

36.  How  long  ago  did  that  occur  ? — Last  May. 

37.  Does  the  agent  reside  upon  the  estate  ? — No,  he  does  not.  I believe  the  attorney 
pocketed,  on  the  whole,  £150  costs  for  the  November  and  May  rent,  and  that  was  on  the 
15th  of  November,  and  I asked  him  most  particularly  not  to  give  me  time  unless  it  was 
perfectly  convenient,  and  he  said,  “ You  have  time  till  the  15th  of  May,  but  mind  you  pay 
the  year's  rent  then.” 

3&.  Had  you  a lease  of  those  lands  ? — Yes,  I had. 

39.  What  is  the  rent  ? — It  is  only  £20  in  that  place. 

40.  Were  you  put  to  the  costs  of  an  ejectment  from  Dublin  ? — Yes.  an  ejectment  from 

£9  12s.  6d.  were  the  costs. 

41.  Were  the  other  ejectments  served  upon  the  tenants  from  the  superior  courts  in 
DfHn?-Yes,  every  one. 

42.  W ere  the  rents  above  £50  ?— No,  they  were  not  so  high  generally.  Some  of  them 
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!U  A^wt,  1844.  were  wretchedly  poor ; they  lad  to  pass  tleir  notes  to  tie  attorney  for  the  costs,  and  they 
are  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  attorney. 

597.  43.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  that  district? — No,  none. 

Mr.  John  O’Dwyer.  £ yyie  witness  xuitlidreiv.\ 

Mr.  Thomas  O'Dwyer , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — In  Ballymackeamore,  within  two  miles  of  Miltown  Malbay. 

2.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ?— Eight  acres,  at  40s.  an  acre.  There  are  three  acres 

of  it  bog black  ground.  I am  now  tilling  it.  I set  potatoes  in  it.  There  are  parts  of  it 

with  turf,  but  varying  in  depth  five  or  six  feet. 

3.  Do  you  hold  those  under  the  head  landlord  ?— Oh,  no  I If  I had  it  under  the  head 

landlord  it  would  not  be  half  so  dear.  . 

4.  How  many  landlords  have  you  ?— The  land  belongs  to  Captain  Dalton.  One  Green  has 
it  from  him,  and  another  man  took  it  from  Green,  and  I bought  it  from  that  man  at  40s.  an 
acre ; and  he  promised  me,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  would  give  me  indulgence,  and  when 
he  got  me  into  the  house,  he  kept  the  rent  up,  and  gave  me  no  abatement.  He  came  down 
upon  me  the  25th  of  March.  This  man  pays  a profit  rent  to  Green.  _ I must  pay  him,  and  let 
him  give  the  profit  rent  to  the  other.  I was  told  to  make  my  complaint  to  the  commissioners, 
hoping  they  would  be  able  to  get  me  some  abatement. 

5.  Do  you  know  at  what  amount  your  farm  is  valued  to  the  poor  rate  valuation  ?— Seven 
pounds  a year. 

6.  What  do  you  pay  ? — Sixteen  pounds.  £2  an  acre  for  the  eight  acres,  and  the  whole 
was  only  valued  at  £7,  and  seven  tenpences,  the  poor  rate. 

7.  When  is  the  rent  due? — The  25th  of  March  and  Michaelmas.  ' 

8. "  When  do  they  call  upon  you  to  pay  it? — The  29th  of  .September,  and  the  25th 
of  March.  There  is  twelve  months’  rent  due  the  29th  of  September,  and  I pay  six 
months  of  it. 

9.  Do  you  pay  the  rent  to  the  landlord  immediately  above  you  ! — Ike  second  man  s iarm 

at  14s.  an  acre.  Mr.  Green  set  this  all  to  tenants,  and  when  the  lease  of  the  tenants  was 
out,  this  man  and  I were  talking  about  it.  Says  he,  “You  and  I will  take  this,  and  we  will 
go  as  partners.”  He  said,  “ Let  me  go  and  take  it and  he  went  and  took  it,  and  he  paid 
30s.  for  it,  and  I pay  him  40s.  It  is  my  part  that  pays  Mr.  Green’s  rents  always,  and  I 
must  pay  him  always.  . „ 

10.  Who  pays  Captain  Dalton  Iris  rent?— Mr.  Green  does,  when  he  receives  it  from  us. 

11.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  pay  your  rent  to  more  than  one  of  those  landlords  ?— 
No  ; they  demanded  nothing  of  me  but  the  rent- 

12.  How  many  acres  has  Mr.  Green  under  Captain  Dalton  in  this  lease  ? — About  sixty  or 

seventy  acres  in  one  farm,  and  this  was  a little  place  he  set  to  tenants,  and  he  gave  the  best 
of  the  laud  to  the  tenants.  The  agent  comes  to  receive  the  rent.  He  comes  to  us,  and  we 
pay  the  rent.  , 

13.  How  do  you  make  the  rent? — Shift  as  well  as  we  can.  A little  com,  and  the  pig 

coming  in  the  25th  of  March ; and  I am  a little  trader — a weaver.  It  is  only  by  that  I pay 
the  rent.  , .. 

14.  What  do  you  weave  ?— Linen  that  a person  would  wear,  and  tneze  and  wooden. 

15.  How  much  corn  do  you  grow  ?— The  crop  is  very  bad  this  year,  because  the  ground 
was  wet.  I put  two  acres  some  years,  and  sometimes  an  acre  and  a half. 

16.  How  much  grass  have  you  ? — There  is  not  much  grass. 

17.  Do  you  keep  a cow?— No  ; I keep  a horse  on  my  part  of  it.  I try  to  manure  a 

as  I can.  „ , . , . .,  . 

18.  What  do  you  do  for  milk  ? — Buy  it,  as  well  as  I can.  Sea-weed  and  sand  is  the  only 

thing  for  manure  to  grow  potatoes.  . T 

19.  What  use  have  you  for  the  horse  ?— The  horse  is  of  great  service  to  me.  I go  to  tne 
strand — I bring  the  weed  with  me,  and  try  to  sell  it. 

20.  Where  do  you  sell  it  ? — Ennis.  , 

21.  How  far  is  Ennis  from  you? — Sixteen  miles.  They  go  into  the  sea  up  to  their  nec 
in  water,  and  drag  it  out.  They  do  that  at  low  water. 

22.  Do  you  buy  the  seaweed,  or  have  you  permission  to  drag  it  yourseli . -there  , 

permission  for  some  of  them  without  payment ; but  there  is  one  strand  near  us,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Casey.  They  will  not  let  us  drag  any  of  it,  because  it  was  against  the  law  o 
taking  any  payment  out  of  what  the  sea  drives  in.  . o 

23.  On  Mr.  Casey’s  strand  were  the  people  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  without  ieav 

No,  they  often  paid  for  it : but  they  paid  no  one  last  year.  • 

24.  Is  there  any  public  road  down  to  that  strand  ? — Yes,  there  is  a public  road  g & 
into  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Kilrush,  Friday,  23rd  August,  1844. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Cox]  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Clarefield,  near  Kilrush,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  occupying  eighty  acres  of  my  own  n . ^ 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  a 
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■ formation  to  the  commissioners  ? — I am  acquainted  ■with  the  district  known  as  the 
lTf  Kilrusk  including  the  three  baronies  of  Moyarta,  Clonderalaw,  and  Ibrickan.  caa 

° ] In  general  description  is  it  principally  tillage  farms  ?— Yes,  principally  tillage.  Mr  0(JI 

5 Is  it  a very  populous  district '? — Very  populous. 

6 Does  it.  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments?— It  does. 

7.  Of  what  description  ? — In  reclaiming  land  particularly. 

8*  Does  it  require  drainage  much  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  principal  thing. 

9'  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  ? — There  is  a little  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  green  crops — very  little  in  the  way  of  draining.  The  rotation  of  crops 
is  not  understood.  _ 

10.  What  manures  are  principally  used  ? — The  manures  in  this  district  are  principally 

from  the  sea sea  sand  and  sea-weed ; and  to  this  may,  in  my  opinion,  be  attributed  the 

failures  in  late  years  of  the  crops,  particularly  the  potato  crop.  Latterly  lime  has  been  tried 
in  the  western  part  of  this  district  with  much  success.  There  appears  to  be,  for  the  present, 
an  end  to  the  burning  of  land. 

1 1 . What  has  occasioned  the  cessation  of  burning  the  land  ? — Legal  proceedings  have  been 
taken  by  the  landlords  to  prevent  it,  and  I believe  a large  proportion  of  the  land  has  been 
broken  up.  The  burning  formerly  was  of  lea  land ; but  I have  not  seen  a field  burnt  for  ten 

‘TC12S  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  your  district? — There  is  no 
farming  society,  no  agricultural  school,  or  superintendent,  in  the  district,  and  I believe  it  is 
a great  loss. 

13.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?— The  size  of  the 
farms  varies  from  two  or  three  to  twenty  acres. 

14.  Which  class  do  you  more  usually  meet  with  ? — The  small  class.  The  mode  of  culture 
is,  first,  potatoes,  and  next,  two  or  three  corn  crops,  and  very  often  more,  according  to  the 
goodness  of  the  soil,  which  is  a most  destructive  thing  to  the  land  : there  is  very  little  in 
the  way  of  artificial  grasses,  or  house-feeding.  Improved  tillage  would  have  an  effect  upon 
the  demand  for  labour. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  grazing  farms  ; are  they  increasing? — In  this. district 
there  are  but  few  grazing  farms,  and  they  are  appropriated  variously  to  the  rearing  and 
feeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  the  daily ; and  they  are  decreasing. 

16.  Have  you  any  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — For  the  most  part,  each 
person  occupies  his  own  farm.  It  was  more  the  case  formerly  that  persons  held  in 
common. 

17.  What  was  the  state  of  those  persons  ; were  they  more  or  less  comfortable  than  then- 
neighbours  ? — Less  comfortable  in  general,  because  if  one  or  two  persons  were  indolent 
their  neighbours  had  to  pay  up  the  rent. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation? — 

It  is  generally  by  contract,  or  by  proposal. 

19.  Is  it  usual  for  the  landlord  to  accept  the  highest  offer? — I think  the  occupying 
tenant  gets  a preference. 

20.  Is  the  sum  offered  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  one  ? — It  varies ; sometimes  a gross 
sum,  and  sometimes  acreable,  but  generally  acreable,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted. 

21.  In  computing  the  number  of  acres,  is  it  usual  to  include  in  the  measurement  the 
public  roads  that  may  pass  through  the  farm  ? — Yes,  it  is ; and  I consider  it  a very  great 
grievance  for  one  or  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  when  a road  is  made  the  landlord 
generally  receives  the  value  of  the  land.  When  a poor  tenant  comes  in,  the  road  is  surveyed 
on  him,  and  he  is  not  only  obliged  to  pay  for  it  as  a tenant,  but  to  support  the.  road 
afterwards  as  part  of  the  burden  of  the  county  cess ; and  to  show  that  the  persons  who 
occupy  lands  near  the  road  are  no  better  off  than  their  neighbours,  the  land  is  always 
valued  at  the  same  as  that  at  a distance. 

22.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  felt  pretty  generally  as  a grievance  ?— Yes,  because  the 

farms  are  small.  The  roads  are  made  pretty  large,  and  I know  that  the  landlord  is  the 
person  who  benefits  by  it.  , . Ti  A , . , 

23.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  first  class  land  in  this  district  ?— It  sets  higher  on 

some  properties  than  others.  I think  about  30s.  the  Dish  acre ; I know  Mr.  \V  estby  does 
not  charge  so  much.  , , , , n . . , , , 

24.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  you  expect  that  land  to  grow  ? — This  is  not  a wheat 
soil  at  all  i we  sometimes  have  a good  wheat  crop,  hat  it  is  not  a thing  you  can  count  upon. 

I tried  wheat  myself,  and  had  four  years  bad  crops,  and  I gave  it  up.  I find  I can  grow 

Lt25.r  wSfquantity  of  barley  should  yon  expect  1— The  system  of  cultivation  is  very  had, 
but  a man  might  count  upon  300  stones  of  barley  to  - the  acre.  I know  that  that  is  more 
than  the  average,  but  if  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  system  of  cultivation  it  is  not 
more  than  we  might  expect.  „ , n T i.  , , 

26.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect  for  your  oat  crop  ?— I have  not  made  a 

calculation  about  oats,  but  they  generally  sell  for  about  £S  the  acre,  when  it  is  a good  crop 
upon  the  30s.  land.  . . , , , . , , . , 

27.  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  of  the  quantity  of  potatoes  that  can  be  obtained 
from  the  same  land? — The  barrels  vary  very  much  in  this  county.  I have  known  twenty- 
eight  long  barrels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  of  ninety-six  stones  to  the  barrel ; but 
about  twenty  barrels  to  the  acre  is  the  average  crop. 
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28.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? t 

have  not  seen  the  poor  law  valuation.  ' 1 

29.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — It  is  demanded 
various  periods.  Some  people  require  it  very  soon  after  it  becomes  due,  but  that  is  not 
usual ; more  require  it  one  gale  within  the  other ; and  some  allow  twelve  months  to  be  due 
before  a gale  is  required. 

30.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bill  by  the  small  tenants? — Yes,  there  is,  but 
it  is  not  on  all  the  properties. 

31.  Is  that  a system  among  the  small  tenantry  ? — It  is  among  the  small  tenantry. 

32.  Do  you  know  sufficiently  about  it  to  know  the  rate  of  discount  ? — If  paid  by  bill  I 
am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  additional  charge  further  than  the  stamp  duty  and  the  bank 
interest,  which  is  about  six  per  cent. 

33.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? There  are 

no  loan  funds  in  this  district,  with  regard  to  agricultural  purposes.  The  local  usurers  axe 
few,  and  they  are  an  awful  pest ; their  rate  of  interest  is  immense ; any  man  who  has  to  do 
with  them  will  pay  for  it. 

34.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — Distraint. 

35.  What  is  the  usual  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant  ? — There  are  what  are  called  driver’s 
fees  and  poundage.  I think  fees  to  drivers  are  very  seldom  more  than  the  hire  of  the  men 
who  drive  the  cattle. 

36.  Have  you  any  tenants  yourself  ? — No ; I occupy  my  own  land. 

37.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  they  are,  in  most 
instances. 

38.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — A receipt 
is  seldom  given  except  when  a gale  is  paid ; there  may  be  a paper  given  on  account,  but 
a stamp  receipt  is  seldom  given  except  for  a gale. 

39.  Do  they  give  them  as  for  rent  paid  up  to  a particular  day,  or  on  account,  mentioning 
the  word  “ account  ?” — If  the  gale  of  rent  is  paid,  and  we  have  nothing  short  of  a gale, 
they  get  a receipt  up  to  the  gale  day  ; if  half  a gale  is  paid,  they  get  a document  saying  so 
much  on  account. 

40.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men or  properties  under  the  courts  ? — Some  under  proprietors,  some  under  middlemen,  and 
some  under  the  courts. 

41.  Which  class  are  most  comfortable? — The  relative  condition  under  each  class  is  for 
the  most  part  alike.  I do  not  see  much  difference.  We  have  not  many  middlemen  in  this 
part  of  the  country  now ; some  of  them  are  very  good,  and  some  of  them  no  great  things. 

42.  Do  the  teuants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — It  is  generally  from 
year  to  year ; in  some  cases  there  are  leases.  I know  landlords  latterly  are  not  anxious  to 
give  leases. 

43.  Are  the  tenantry  anxious  to  get  leases  at  their  present  rents? — Yes. 

44.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — The  present  mode  of  tenure  has,  in  my  opinion,  a bad  effect, 
but  I feel  there  must  be  some  change  in  the  state  of  things  before  it  can  be  altered.  My 
reason  is  simply  this  : the  landlords  do  not  wish  to  givo  leases  to  tenants  who  would 
register  a freehold  against  their  interest. 

45.  You  think  the  principal  reason  is  a political  one  ? — Yes,  and  I think  that  politics  are 
the  destruction  of  our  country.  I never  meddle  with  them  myself.  I believe  that  both 
landlord  and  tenant  are  both  to  blame  : if  there  was  a better  feeling  existing  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant,  things  would  be  better  than  they  are. 

46.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — When  a tenant 
disposes  of  his  good-will,  he  generally  receives  the  purchase-money.  Few  persons  part 
with  their  farms  except  when  about  to  emigrate. 

47.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  lately  there  has; 
Colonel  Wyndham  has  adopted  that  plan  lately. 

48.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  carried  out  ? — Not  to  any  great  extent.  I think  it  is 
principally  confined  to  him, 

49.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  carried  out  on  his  property  ? — To  a large  extent. 

50.  To  what  size  have  the  farms  been  raised  ? — Ten  to  twenty  acres.  I think  making 
the  farms  larger  will  not  have  a good  effect  in  one  way,  and  that  is,  the  tenants  have  not 
capital  equal  to  the  'cultivation  of  them. 

51.  What  size  were  the  farms  formerly? — They  varied  very  much  in  size;  some  two 
acres,  some  three,  and  so  on. 

52.  Was  there  a large  number  of  people  removed  off  that  property? — Yes,  there  were. 

53.  What  became  of  them  ? — Some  of  them  went  to  America,  some  to  New  South  Wales, 
and  some  staid  at  home.  I believe  he  provided  very  liberally  for  those  who  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

54.  What  effect  had  those  proceedings  upon  the  property  with  reference  to  production 
and  the  employment  of  labour  ? — It  is  a late  thing.  I am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  in  my 
opinion  it  will  have  a good  effect.  This  principle  has  been  acted  upon  more  lately— I 
not  aware  with  what  objects — and  accomplished  in  different  ways.  1 am  not  aware  that 
has  produced  any  visible  change  on  production  or  on  the  employment  of  labour  yet. 

*■.  ®°®s  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — Subletting  is  not  prac- 

tised in  this  district  of  late;  when  practised  it  was  with  the  permission  of  the  landlords,  a 
least  I am  not  aware  that  any  landlord  prevented  it. 
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'6  In  the  case  of  a new  letting  of  lands  held  by  middlemen,  what  is  the  course  generally  23 rd  August,  1844. 
°.ued  ^ith  the  occupying  tenants  ? — The  course  pursued  is,  that  divisions  are  generally  ^7^ 

Ee  of  them  by  the  agent  of  the  landlord ; they  are  invariably  let  to  the  occupying  tenants,  Mr>  g""'  Cox. 
and  generally  at  a fail-  rent : I do  not  know  any  tiling  to  the  contrary. 

57°  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  larger  class  of  far- 
mers'netting  better  in  the  world? — Of  this  class  there  are  few  in  the  district;  their  condi- 
tion is  rather  comfortable.  ...... 

58  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  off? — For  the  most  part  their  condition  is 
very  low,  and  not  getting  better. 

59.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — The  condition  of  the  labourers  is 
deplorable,  and  for  many  reasons. 

60.  What  are  the  principal  of  those  reasons  ? — The  uncertainty  ol  labour. 

6l!  Is  the  capital  generally  of  the  farming  class  sufficient  for  their  operations,  and  if  not, 

whence  is  it  supplied  ?— They  have  very  little  capital.  < 

62.  Is  the  acreable  rent  placed  on  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  on  the  large 
farms  ?— It  was  thought  it  was,  but  I made  inquiry  the  other  day  and  I find  it  is  not — at 
least  the  Marquess  of  Conyngham’s  agent  told  me  it  was  not. 

63.  By  what  means  are  the  younger  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ? — 

There  is  no  certain  provision  for  children  who  have  lost  their  parents ; wc  have  not  much 
custom  of  dividing  the  farms  among  the  children.  The  farms  are  not  leased,  and  if  the 
father  dies,  the  widow  generally  takes  the  management  of  the  farm  under  a high  profession 
of  affection  for  her  children,  and  very  soon  gets  married,  and  the  children  are  thrown  upon 
the  world ; that  is  the  case  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten. 

64.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  generally  hold? — The  labourers  hold  in  different 
ways';  there  is  no  certain  way.  For  instance,  my  labourers  are  all  living  in  their  own  houses, 
and  my  brother’s  labourers  are  hired  by  the  week,  and  paid  at  the  end  of  the  week ; other 
persons  have  their  labourers  resident  on  the  farm.  The  usual  arrangement  is,  when  a man 
has  a large  tract  of  land,  he  gives  a man  a house  with  a quantity  of  ground  according  to 
the  size  of  his  family,  and  according  to  the  number  of  days  he  works  in  a week. 

65.  What  would  a man  usually  get  for  his  labour  every  day  in  the  week  ? — A man  gets 
a house  and  two  acres  of  ground.  I do  not  go  much  about  the  country.  I do  not  under- 
stand much  about  the  system. 

66.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  in  the  district? — Yes,  a good  deal. 

67.  What  is  the  rate  of  charge  for  con-acre  for  potatoes  ? — From  £4  to  £8 ; it  varies.. 

68.  How  is  the  payment  of  that  enforced  if  the  crop  should  happen  to  fail  ? By  civil 
bill  process. 

69.  Have  you  known  any  cases  of  processes  where  the  crop  has  not  been  worth  the 

rent? — I have  heard  of  that  where  poor  farmers  have  let  the  land ; if  a man  of  five  or  six 
acres  had  let  land  he  might  sue  him  for  it.  . 

70.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  employment  be  obtained  ? — In  the  neighbourhood  or  the 
town,  the  rate  of  wages  is  about  lOd,  a day,  and  when  the  hurried  season  comes  on,  it 
amounts  sometimes  to  Is. ; but  hi  the  country,  if  you  give  constant  employment,  you  can  get 
labour  from  Gd.  to  8 cl.  a day. 

71.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Not  since  1831  or  1832. 

72.  Is  there  any  difference  hi  respect  to  the  management  of  properties,  as,  for  example, 

are  the  estates  of  absentees  better  or  worse  managed  as  compared  with  those  of  residents . ■ 

I am  not  aware  of  any  essential  difference.  . 

73.  Are  there  fees  usually  paid  to  agents  on  granting  leases  or  accepting  proposals  (— 

That  used  to  be  the  case,  I do  not  think  it  is  now. 

74.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — The  -oth  of  March,  and  the  1st 

of  May;  generally  the  25th  of  March.  n r-  . • 

75.  Is  that  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  tillage  farms?  Yes,  the  first  year  it  is 
generally  a losing  business  to  tenants  in  this  country. 

76.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ?— The  county  cess  is  a very 
irregular  kind  of  business  ; a man  on  the  other  side  of  my  boundary  pays  more  than  I pay . 

Another  only  pays  8d.,  and  I pay  2s.  , „ T ru-  i 

77.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usuaHy  aHowed  ?— I thmk  upon 

the  first  payment  of  rent  after  the  rate  is  paid.  . . . 

78.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  he  ie 

rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — I do  not  think  much  difference  has  been  made,  in  one 
way  there  has  been  a benefit — it  has  removed  a bone  of  contention,  but  in  many  instances 
tbe  tenant  has  not  been  much  benefited;  if  the  tenancy  was  m existence  at  the  time  ot 
changing  it  into  a composition,  the  tenant  gets  a deduction,  but  if  he  takes  the  land  anew 
he  pays  the  tithe  in  the  shape  of  additional  rent.  . , ^ 

r9.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  pnunaice 
as  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  ?— 1 thmk,  fairly  speaking, 
the  landlords  ought  to  pay  for  the  high  roads,  and  ought  not  to  charge  any  rent  tor  it , 
they  ought  to  support  the  making  of  them  in  a great  measure : the  county  is  very  poor.  I 
would  not  ask  the  landlords  to  support  the  police,  because  the  people  are  the  cause  of 
that  themselves.  It  strikes  me  that  the  first  improvement  m this  part  of  the  country  is 
draining  the  land,  and  until  that  is  done,  our  people  will  be  veiy  poor. 

80.  Do  you  think  if  that  was  done  it  would  be  a stimulus  to  improvement  !—  Yes. 

81.  Has  any  system  of  drainage  been  undertaken  in  that  way  ?— -I  have  drained  my  , 

^4 1 have  derived  great  benefit  from  it.  The  general  impression  is,  that  the  rent  is  too 
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high,  and  that  lowering  down  the  rent  wonld  have  a good  effect ; that  is  not  wv  o * • 
that  was  the  reason  I was  turned  out  of  the  board  of  guardians.  y P^non, 

82.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  land  could  by  improved  cultivation  be  brought  un  t 

present  rent,  without  any  thing  like  hardship  upon  the  people? — Yes,  twice  the  ore  ^ 
rent ; but  how  can  that  be  done  is  the  question.  Capital  is  what  we  want,  and  if  we  W? 
capital  to-morrow,  we  have  not  knowledge.  We  should  have  somebody  to  teach  us  • we  ^ 
very  slow  to  learn.  ‘ ! are 

83.  Has  any  landlord  or  any  person  introduced  a system  of  drainage,  or  had  an  aoric  1 

turist  upon  the  estate  to  instruct  the  people  in  farming  and  draining  ? I know  nothin"  f 

the  land  in  the  district.  If  the  land  was  improved  it  would  have  this  effect,  that  a ten  t 
would  be  always  ready  to  meet  his  landlord.  If  the  rent  is  reduced  the  land  will  conth 
to  grow  bad,  the  tenant  will  become  poor,  and  consequently  the  landlord  will  get  no  renf 

[ The  tvitness  tvithdreiv.'] 

Mr.  Thomas  Studdert,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Danganelly,  near  Kilrush. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I hold  a farm,  I have  some  property  and 
I occupy  very  near  200  acres  in  my  own  hands.  One  farm  is  held  at  a lump  rent,  and  the 
other  is  held  at  an  acreable  rent. 

3.  _ Wheat  district  are  you  best  acquainted  with  ? — I may  take  the  whole  thirteen  parishes 
of  this  union,  which  I have  known  both  as  a tithe  commissioner  and  valuator  for  the  Kilrush 
union. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ; is  it  principally  tillage?— It  is  prin- 
cipally a tillage  country.  1 

5.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms? — One  man  may  hold  one  acre,  which  is  often  the 
case  ; the  highest  might  be  the  quantity  which  I hold  myself.  Very  few  have  more  than 
forty  or  fifty  ; from  six  to  twelve  acres  is  the  most  usual  size. 

6.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown  ? — The  first  crop,  which  is  the  staple 
food,  is  potatoes ; and  some  portion  produces  wheat,  barley,  and  oats ; principally  the 
latter. 

7.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

8.  Do  many  of  the  people  hold  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Very  few  at  present; 
that  has  been  the  practice  heretofore,  but  latterly  it  is  not. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or 
valuation  ? — Mostly  by  private  contract ; it  is  sometimes  done  by  valuation. 

10.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  ? — When  there  is  a valuation  made  by 
the  landlord,  he  generally  sends  a confidential  person  of  his  own,  and  when  that  valuation 
is  made  by  a person  he  lias  confidence  in,  the  tenant  must  submit  to  pay  whatever  it  is ; 
and  there  is  such  competition  for  land  that  he  will  agree  to  pay  double  the  value,  and 
promise  more  than  it  is  really  worth,  hoping  in  the  course  of  time  to  get  an  abatement  of 
it,  though  engaging  to  pay  this  very  high  rent. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — From  15  s.  to  30s.  the 
Irish  acre  ; there  may  be  some  very  poor  land  set  at  1 Os.,  but  in  very  few  cases. 

12.  What  are  the  crops  usually  grown  on  the  land  that  sets  for  30s.  ? — That  is  the  best 
quality  of  land ; it  produces  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  potatoes. 

13.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  you  expect  usually  off  that  land  ? — Last  year  was  a 
very  good  year  for  wheat ; it  was  much  more  productive  than  this  year.  I should  be  satisfied 
with  200  stones  to  the  Irish  acre. 

14.  What  quantity  of  barley  would  you  expect  off  that  land  ? — I would  expect  at  least 
the  same  quantity,  if  not  more— I would  say  260  stones. 

15.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect  from  the  30s.  land  ? — It  produces  very  good 
oats,  and  would  bring  300  stones  of  oats,  1 think 

16.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ? — Our  potato  barrel  here  is  ninety-six  stones : I should 
expect  twenty  barrels. 

-®ave  y°u  any  other  barrel  used  in  this  district  with  respect  to  potatoes  ? — There  is 
.a  different  barrel  at  Ibrickan,  I believe,  that  contains  160  stones. 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  in  this  district  bear  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  generally  one-third  less  than  the  present  letting, 
and  in  other  cases  it  is  half  too  high ; it  appeared  to  me  that  they  could  not  think  of  valuing 
the  land  at  more  than  half  it  was  let  at,  and  in  those  cases  I saw  a very  poor,  starved  popu- 
lation, where  the  land  was  let  very  high. 

19.  Did  you  see  that  prevail  particularly  on  any  peculiar  properties  ? — I think  the  non- 
resident properties  are  set  lower ; I think  the  resident  landlords  set  higher.  The  tenant 
was  exempt  from  any  rate  in  some  cases  where  the  land  was  Valued  at  half. 

-0.  On  what  principles  do  you  form  your  valuation  ? — On  the  real  value  of  the  land. 

21.  How  do  you  come  at  that  ? — Going  over  the  land  and  getting  a labourer  with  a spade 
to  open  the  land,  and  from  thatY  draw  my  conclusions. 

22.  Do  you  form  your  opinion  of  how  many  barrels  of  wheat  or  oats  it  is  capable  of 
producing  ? — I do- not  go  so  near  as  that. 

. ^i^at  guide  did  you  take  ; what  is  the  ground  upon  which  you  formed  any  conclu- 
sion . - I go  over  the  entire  land  in  the  first  instance  ; I class  the  land  into  three  qualities, 
first,  second,  and  third,  and  I consider  how  much  of  the  first,  how  much  of  the  second,  and 
how  much  of  the’third ; then  I say  the  first  is  worth  so  much. 
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Do  you  not  ascertain  what  it  is  likely  to  produce  ? — A person  acquainted  with  the  23rd  August,  1844. 
“ t ca'n  teil  that  without  its  producing  any  thing.  I know  the  land  by  looking  at  it 
whether  it  is  good  for  grazing  or  not.  I know  the  ground  good  for  grazing  is  good  for  Mr  Tbos>  Sl'uddert. 
•llLe  that  is  beyond  any  doubt,  in  this  country. 

9'  Do  you  ever  form  any  notion  of  what  proportion  the  rent  should  bear  to  the  produce 
of  "the  land  ?— It  is  not  by  what  it  produces  I go  entirely.  I do  not  know  entirely  what  it 

not  go  upon  what  it  ought  to  produce  if  properly  managed  ?— Yes. 

2"  If  you  find  land  that  will  produce  eight  barrels  the  acre,  what  proportion  do  you 
. j as  the  rent  ? — I may  find  land  capable  of  producing  that,  and  I may  find  land  that 
^not  capable  of  producing  wheat ; I find  land  with  eight  or  twelve  inches  of  surface,  and 
1 find  it  capable  of  producing  wheat  and  barley. 

*>8.  Suppose  a farm  produces  a gross  sum  of  £50,  how  much  of  that  ought  to  be  paid 
£ "ent  ?— It  is  a very  nice  calculation  I should  go  through  to  arrive  at  that. 

29  What  do  you  mean  by  the  value  of  the  land — what  it  would  let  for  ? — Yes,  I do. 

30.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  sum  ?— On  the  very  rule  of  going  over  the  farm  and  look- 
in*  over  it  with  the  naked  eye,  without  any  reference  to  how  many  barrels  of  wheat  or  oats 
it  ou "lit  to  produce,  but  seeing  it  is  worth  so  much  to  a fan-  tenant, — that  is  the  way  I make 
my  valuation,  not  on  any. calculation  of  the  produce,  and  even  if  I made  that  calculation  it 
would  turn  out  the  very  same  : it  is  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a valuation  of  the  produce. 

There  is  the  Shannon  on  one  side,  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  other,  and  a very  fine  crop 
to-dav  may  not  be  worth  6d.  to-morrow.  ‘ 

31. *  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — The  general  custom 
of  the  country  is  one  gale  within  the  other,  when  the  May  rent  is  due  to  have  it  paid  before 
the  1st  of  November ; but  there  are  some  landlords  that  insist  upon  it  when  it  becomes 
due— persons  who  are  distressed  themselves. 

32.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  it  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  ?— Yes; 

when  they  are  under  those  landlords  who  insist  upon  punctual  payment,  they  get  some 
friend  to  go  to  the  bank  to  raise  money,  and  the  general  discount  is  about  six  per  cent. ; 
others  who  have  not  that  credit,  are  driven  to  local  usurers,  and  that  comes  very  heavy — 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent.  . . , „ . x . . 

33.  Is  there  any  system  of  small  tenants  joining  m a bill,  and  the  agent  mmseit  eitner 

holding  or  discounting  it  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  ; but  the  agent  puts  his  name  some- 
times to  enable  the  tenant  to  get  it  discounted  at  the  bank,  to  oblige  the  tenant,  and  the 
tenant  pays  the  discount.  «,  „ 

34.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants . uy 
distress  ; but  the  common  mode  now  in  this  country  is  by  serving  an  ejectment. 

35.  What  is  the  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  charge. 

I have  never  charged  any  thing  myself ; if  it  comes  to  a sale,  there  is  auctioneer’s  tees  of 
Is.  in  the  pound  for  what  he  sells. 

36.  Is  it  usual  not  to  charge  any  thing  for  the  bailiff? — Yes,  it  is. 

37.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ?— Generally  from  year 

38.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases? — Yes ; but  the  landlords 
are  not  willing  to  give  them. 

39.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ?— At  the  time  of  the  40*  freeholds  they  went  m opposi- 
tion to  their  landlords,  and  since  that  there  have  been  very  few  leases  given. 

40.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms  ? — Very  great  effect ; it  prevents  any  improvements  in  the  country  very 
much,  the  not  having  a tenure.  If  a tenant  has  a tenure  he  will  be  encouraged  to  improve 

41.  By  whom  generally  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 

or  jointly? — By  the  tenants  chiefly.  . . , 

42.  Is  there  any  system  adopted  by  any  of  the  landlords  of  bearing  a part i of  e “ 

penses  of  improvements  ? — Very  little,  except  Mr.  Westby ; he  allows  them  £10  foi  bu 
ing  a house  if  he  likes  it:  I believe  it  is  the  case,  I do  not  know  it.  . . 

43.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ? I think  veiy  e. 

44.  Has  there  been  any  recently  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

45.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  still  continue  ?— There  is  a stop  to.  subletting. 

Subdividing  is  practised.  It  is  contrary  to  the  landlord’s  wish,  and  the  way  it  is  prac  lse 
is,  if  a man  has  a farm  and  has  one  or  two  sons,  he  divides  it,  and  gives  a part  to  e sons. 

The  landlord  does  not  consent  to  it.  . 9 v 

46.  When  he  makes  a subdivision  is  there  generally  a house  built  upon  it  (—  ies,  xne 

son  generally  builds  upon  the  land  when  he  gets  it.  _ . . - * 

47.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the.  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 

getting  richer? — Yes,  they  are,  most  unquestionably.  , T +wwir 

48.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — Some  are,  and  some  are  not , b 

generally  that  their  condition  is  not  getting  worse.  ™ • 

49.  Are  the  labourers  getting  worse  ?— They  are  in  the  worst  condition  of  all.  mere  is 

no  employment.  , , . ., 

50.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ?— Generally  6 d.  a day  in  the  country ; and  m the  town 
when  there  is  a hurried  season,  at  harvest,  or  digging  out  potatoes,  some  ge 

Borne  Is. 

51.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ?— To  a great  extent. 
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[23rd August,  1844.  ■ 52.  What  is  the  rate  paid? — From  £4  to  £7  an  acre. 

600.  5Sl  n’,Te  there  been  ally  a«rarian  oitrageB  in  the  district  ?— None  latterly  since 

Mr.  Tbos.  Stidderl.  7®“  1“I",  , ' te 

64.  You  hare  sard  that  you  tlimlc  the  want  of  leases  is  an  impediment  to  imnrnr 
do  you  think  that  without  leases,  if  there  was  a provision  by  law  securing  to  the  t6ment; 
compensation  for  any  improvements,  there  would  be  a disposition  to  imnrove  9 T +1???  a 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen.  1 ^at 

55.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  energy  and  activity  enough  to  improve  their  land  9 

I have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it;  and  if  they  had  but  one  cow  or  one  horse  thevwnnlri  7 
it,  if  they  were  sure  of  being  continued,  and  were  not  to  be  turned  out.  * 3 seu 

56.  If  they  were  removed,  but  were  sure  to  be  repaid  for  their  improvement*  9 w +,  . 

was  the  case  it  would  have  the  best  possible  effect.  1 ' 11  “at 

57.  Supposing  the  landlords  for  any  reason  to  be  determined  not  to  give  leases  hut » 
bound  to  pay  a man  if  he  had  built  a house,  or  clone  a good  deal  of  drainage  ’ with  S! 
landlord’s  permission,  before  he  turned  him  out,  what  effect  would  that  have  ?— It  would 
have  the  effect  of  improving  the  land,  and  employing  labourers  who  are  doing  nothing  not 

58.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  ?— If  there  is  a class  of  persons  more  wretched 
than  any  other,  they  are  the  class  of  people  called  bog  squatters. 

59.  How  do  they  settle  themselves  ?— Their  hovels  are  not  fit  for  swine  to  go  into  Thor 
have  some  friend  that  a corner  of  the  bog  belongs  to,  and  he  gets  pel-mission  to  build  that 
hut,  and  whenever  he  gets  there,  no  one  can  turn  him  out  without  a regular  notice  in  due 
course  of  law  and  ejectment.  The  only  thing  is,  when  he  is  budding  the  hut  to  prevent  it 
being  built.  Their  day  and  night  covering  is  most  wretched ; and  notwithstanding  all  their 
privations,  there  are  no  agrarian  outrages. 

60.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make,  by  which  that  state  of  things  could  be  pre 

vented  it  is  very  hard  to  prevent  it.  -The  best  remedy  is  to  prevent  subletting  or 

subdividing.  That  is  the  only  measure  that  can  put  a check  to  it.  6 

61.  If  such  a provision  could  be  made,  to  prevent  the  erection  of  any  fresh  buildinm 
irpon  a small  holding,  would  that  have  any  effect  to  stop  it  ?— Yes,  they  must  emirate 
then  altogether,  or  go  into  the  workhouse.  They  have  no  other  alternative.  There  is 
another  very  great  grievance,  which  is  the  comity  cess,  it  presses  very  heavily  upon  the 
tenant,  inasmuch  as  he  has  the  entire  burden ; and  if  there  is  a road  to  be  made  thronah 
his  farm,  he  must  pay  a good  portion  of  the  taxes  for  keeping  it  in  repair,  and  also  the  rent 
too,  which  they  look  upon  as  a grievance,  inasmuch  as  it  is  improving  the  landlord’s 
property,  and  that  he  in  some  measure  ought  to  pay  at  least  a portion  of  it,  and  not  the 
tenant  the  whole  of  it,  for  I find  in  certain  portions  of  this  comity  Os.  an  acre,  nearly,  is 
the  county  cess ; and  I do  say,  without  the  slightest  fear  of  contradiction,  there  is  a great 
deal  of  land  m the  country  not  worth  6s.  an  acre  that  is  subject  to  the  taxes. 

62.  Is  every  acre  in  the  county  subject  to  the  taxes  ?— No ; it  is  not  properly  equalised. 
Uno  farm  I hold  in  the  county  is  taken  as  containing-  100  acres.  It  may  contain  400  and 
qko  Pa7S  Another  farm  is  laid  down  as  500  acres,  that  may  not  contain  more  than 
3j0;  An  equalisation  would  he  of  the  greatest  service,  and  the  government  valuation  is 
anxiously  wished  for,  because  it  is  expected  it  will  equalise  the  taxation.  If  there  was  an 
encouraging  tenure,  or  a tenant  was  sure  of  being  remunerated  by  the  landlord,  that 
would  be  the  means  of  making-  any  person  in  the  country  improve  his  land ; and  conse- 
quently the  labourers  would  he  employed.  It  may  be  a temporary  relief,  but  it  would  do 

63.  Which  do  you  consider  would  be  the  best  for  the  country — a law  securing  tenure, 
01  a law  ensuring  compensation  to  the  tenant  ? — A law  securing  tenure. 

64.  Have  you  found  that  those  who  hold  on  long  leases,  or  leases  in  perpetuity,  have  the 
best  cultivated  farms  ? — Yes ; there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I have  a tenure,  and  I improve  a 
great  deal.  I employ  a good  many  people.  I held  some  land  under  Major  Ball,  and 

sio  , mProyed  aud  was  turned  out  of  it ; not  only  me,  hut  another  unfortunate  man  was 

✓//*/  turned  out  also. 

fifi'  5-?  y0U  0CCW  tlie  land  ?— Yes,  I did,  in  my  own  hands. 

00.  Did  yon  receive  any  compensation  for  your  improvements  ? — Not  Is. ; and  this  threw 
a very  great  damp  upon  all  the  persons  in  my  locality,  at  the  time,  seeing  I was  put  out, 
and  my  land  given  to  another,  and  seeing  this  unfortunate  creature,  with  a family,  put  out, 
having  paid  every  shilling  of  his  rent. 
rq’  m ^proved  it  ? — No ; he  was  a very  poor  man. 

bS.  What  was  the  cause  of  it  ?— Major  Ball  said  I had  allowed  it  to  be  burnt.  It  was 
no  such,  thing ; it  was  burnt  thirty  years  before  I got  it,  and  in  this  country  the  appearance 
01  burning  lasts  for  a century.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  a person  that  it  had  been 
burnt,  but  I never  burnt  a sod  of  it.  There  was  a man  who  burnt  half  an  acre  of  it  in  my 
absence,  but  as  soon  as  I found  it  out,  I tiu-ned  him  out,  and  got  sand  from  the  sea,  and 
manure,  and  put  them  on  it. 

69.  Did  the  landlord  get  a higher  rent  than  you  paid  ? — Yes ; and  it  was  worth  it, 
because  he  had  my  improvements. 

70.  Did  he  get  a higher  rent  than  you  had  paid  ? — I would  have  paid  it,  rather  than  lose 
e laud,  although  I should  not  have  been  very  willing  to  hold  under  him,  after  the  way  in 

which  I had  been  treated. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


See  Major  Ball'  1 
Evidence, 
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Mr.  James  Shannon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 -Where  is  your  residence  ? — Craggaknock,  near  Miltown  Malbay,  in  tlie  comity  of  Clare. 

% What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners? — The  parish  contains  about  2,000  houses.  The  land  in 
general  is  a stiff,  retentive  clay  upon  a yellow  clay  subsoil.  I do  not  see  any  possibility  of 
an  extensive  or  remunerative  improvement,  except  in  draining  and  subsoiling,  or  the 
drainage  of  bogs,  which  abound  in  this  locality.  Want  of  capital  prevents  the  improve- 
ment, or  reclaiming  and  draining  these  bogs,  rud  would  remunerate,  as  they  would,  under 
proper  management,  produce  potatoes,  corn,  and  other  green  crops. 

F 4 What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  ? — In  a very  backward  state,  and  not 
improving,  owing  to  the  land  being  continually  under  crops ; no  drainage,  no  regular  rota- 
tion of  crops ; manures  almost  entirely  sea  sand  and  drift  sea-weed,  which  was  heretofore 
free  to  the  peasantry,  the  patronage  being  in  the  crown,  but  is  within  these  sixteen  years 
monopolised  by  the  owners  of  the  adjacent  lands,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  poor,  and 
a "reat  bar  to  the  improvement  of  this  mountainy  locality ; though  in  1S23,  the  govern- 
ment engineer,  Mr.  Ivilally,  made  a road,  which  was  to  communicate  with  the  bay  heads  as 
near  as  possible.  He  left  a small  distance  from  his  roads  to  the  different  bays,  for  which 
the  land-owners  chai-ged  an  exorbitant  trespass  to  the  peasantry ; and  this  could  be  put  a 
stop  to  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  at  a small  expense  to  the  country,  as  no  present- 
ment would  be  granted  at  road  sessions,  for  the  saiiie  short  roads,  by  magistrates  who 
influence  the  rate-payers.  The  government,  by  taking  the  prerogative  of  this  weed  as  their 
due,  and  giving  it  at  a fair  price  to  the  peasantry,  or  gratis,  as  heretofore,  would  in  a great 
measure  stop  and  decrease  pauperism,  and  is  now  a great  grievance  and  imposition  on  the 
public  in  general.  These  conununications  are  kept  closed  by  the  authority  of  the  petty 
sessions,  who  grant  warrants  for  trespass. 

5.  Have  there  been  any  decisions  in  law,  or  appeals  from  the  petty  sessions  court,  in 
respect  to  the  right  to  sea-weed,  or  sea  sand? — Yes,  there  have  been  appeals,  and  I was 
present  when  Judge  Jackson  said,  in  the  town  of  Ennis,  that  sea-weed  ought  to  be  free  ; 
and  at  a trial  at  Cork,  he  said,  as  I saw  by  the  public  papers,  that  sea  sand  is  considered 
free  warren,  and  is  not  included  in  any  patent,  and  no  man  has  any  right  to  withhold  it. 

6.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district  ? — There  are  no 
farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools.  The  farms  in  general  are  small,  varying  from 
one  acre  to  twenty.  The  mode  of  culture  is  with  the  common  plough  and  spade.  Artificial 
grasses  and  house-feeding  have  no  effect  on  labour ; they  would  be  of  great  benefit  if  prac- 
tised, by  giving  small  premiums,  until  the  people  were  brought  to  the  knowledge  • of  the 
proper  mode  of  culture,  as  a great  portion  of  the  soil  of  this  locality  is  well  adapted  to  those 
purposes,  under  proper  management : bogs  drained  and  burnt,  produce  good  crops. 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation  ? — By 
private  contract,  proposal,  and  by  lease.  Valuation  is  not  practised.  Within  the  mountainy 
districts  it  is  a gross  rent,  and  in  the  arable  an  acreable.  The  usual  rent  now  varies  from 
15s.  to  25s.  per  plantation  acre,  varying  according  to  quality.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  a 
moderate  valuation  in  some  instances.  There  is  no  government  valuation  as  yet.  In  some 
instances  the  gale  is  demanded  when  it  becomes  due.  The  general  mode  is  one  gale  within 
the  other.  The  small  tenantry  partly  depend  on  loan  funds  and  local  usurers.  I conceive 
the  interest  on  all  exorbitant. 

8.  Do  you  think  the  loan  fund  system  a good  thing  for  the  small  farmer  ? — I am  sure 
not,  from  the  general  trouble  they  give,  and  causing  idleness.  I find  the  small  farmers  in 
my  neighbourhood  who  take  up  a loan  of  money,  were  far  better  off  before  the  loan  funds 
were  established.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  is  by  distress  and  sale ; and  if  no 
distress,  by  ejectment.  Arrears  of  long  standing  are  held  over  against  the  tenants.  Receipts 
are  given  by  some  on  account,  and  by  some  for  a particular  gale,  where  the  take  is  of  an 
old  standing. 

9.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middlemen 
in  the  district  ?— The  land  is  principally  held  by  middlemen,  under  the  proprietors,  who 
have  subdivided  into  very  small  farms,  to  enable  them  to  have  40s.  voters  and  an  exorbitant 
rent,  for  which  they  agree,  but  badly  pay.  A tenant-at-will  is  in  no  spirit  of  improvement, 
now  that  40s.  freeholders  are  abolished.  Subdividing  is  not  so  general  as  it  used  to  be. 
The  leases  for  one  old  life  or  twenty-one  years  are  row  nearly  if  not  expired,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  cottier  occupant ; and  some  farms  under  the  courts  are  no  better  off  than 
nnder  the  landlord. 

10.  Are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  by  the  landlord  or  tenant  ? Improve- 
ments might  be  beneficially  carried  on  for  the  good  of  the  proprietor  and  tenant,  it  t e 
tenant  had.  any  surety  of  a renewal  at  a fair  rent  or  valuation.  That  would  afford  additional 
labour  at  the  end  of  every  old  life.  The  tenant  is  not  in  a spirit  of  improvement,  as  he 
may  not  get  a preference,  which  often  happens.  The  con-acre  system  prevails  to  a vast 
extent.  The  rent  varies  according  to  quality,  from  £2  10s.  to  £4  per  acre ; but  they  must 
manure  it  themselves  with  sear-weed  or  sea  sand,  as  burning  is  not  practised,  being  already 
too  often  burned,  unless  bogs.  There  is  no  convenience  of  lime  or  limestone. 

. U.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ?— The  sale  of  tenure 
m not  practised  or  carried  on  to  any  extent  in  this  locality,  nor  would  it  be  prevented  by 
the  landlords. 

12.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent  ? There  is  little  or 
Part  IL  4 x 
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none  carried  on.  The  consolidation  of  Bmall  farms  in  this  locality  is  rather  by  parent 
dividing  among  their  children  into  small  patches.  J 1 aT8> 

13.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ?— Subletting  was  carried 

on  to  a vast  extent,  in  order  to  obtaiil  more  rent  than  the  land  would  otherwise  produce 
and  for  the  purpose  of  making  freeholders,  as  before  stated,  and  permitted  by  the  landlords’ 
which  has  greatly  increased  the  population,  having  little  or  no  capital,  and  has  increased 
pauperism.  Were  a £5  franchise  introduced  by  the  legislature,  it  would  introduce  a new 
relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  put  a stop  to  agrarian  outrages  and  pauper- 
ism, which  these  laws  introduced.  _ p 

14.  Do  you  mean  the  £5  tenure  and  occupancy  ? — A £5  beneficial  interest  would  answer 
better  than  a £10,  for  where  it  is  a £10  there  is  the  most  corrupt  perjury  with  the  greater 
part  of  them. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  arc  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  ? — The  large  farmers  are  not  much  more  than  able  to  meet  the  different  demands  on 
them,  and  retain  their  stock.  The  small  tenantry  and  the  labouring  classes  are  not  improving, 
from  the  depressed  prices  they  receive  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  falling  off 
in  the  corn  crop  these  late  years.  The  small  farmers  are  left  little  or  no  capital,  from  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  rent,  county  rates,  and  poor  rates.  They  have  not  sufficient  capital 
for  their  operations,  which  is  supplied  from  loan  funds  and  usurers  at  a heavy  per  centage; 
and  when  a good  harvest  occurs  it  hardly  pays  for  the  losses  of  former  years,  being  rated 
so  high  by  usurers  the  former  year.  The  rent  is  higher  on  small  farmers  than  on  large 
farms,  and  is  generally  paid  in  cash  and  hills,  and  by  the  cottier  in  cash  and  labour.  The 
children  are  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents,  if  destitute,  by  wandering  about  the 
country  begging,  though  some  are  maintained  by  grand  jury  presentments,  and  some  are 
now  admitted  to  the  workhouse.  The  labourers  hold  them  cottages  from  the  middleman, 
with  from  one  to  two  acres.  They  are  mostly  built  by  themselves.  The  rent  is  high,  but 
varies  according  to  the  rate  of  labour.  They  hold  at  will : as  they  are  able  to  give  labour, 
the  rent  is  paid  by  labour,  and  they  are  mostly  turned  off  when  not  able  to  work.  There 
has  been  little  or  no  agrarian  outrage  since  the  commencement  of  the  Land  Commission. 

16.  Have  you  had  any  agrarian  outrages  lately? — No,  not  this  year  back.  The  Land 
Commission  has  been  spoken  of  these  twelve  months.  The  cause  of  said  outrages  formerly 
was  the  extirpation  of  small  farmers  generally. 

17.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ?— No,  there 
has  been  no  serious  complaint  of  late ; though  the  agents  of  petty  landlords  were  very 
oppressive  heretofore. 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  county  ccss  hear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations  ? — The  county  cess  is  always  exorbitant,  being  usually  one-fourth  or 
one-fifth  the  acroable  rent  by  the  year,  or  in  proportion  to  the  lump  rent.  Where  it  so 
happens,  the  amount  is  made  public  by  notice,  on  some  conspicuous  place  in  each  parish, 
and  always  by  a deputy,  who  lyi.N  other  deputies,  who  set  out  driving  the  different  lands, 
without  the  presence  of  the  high  constable,  for  tlio  purpose  of  charging  fees,  and  generally 
exceed  the  sum  the  collector  receives  for  the  collection,  who  is  appointed  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  usually  resides  at  some  great  distance.  It  is  usually  collected  in  February  and 
the  following  June,  when  the  poor  have  no  means ; and  being  exhausted  by  buying  seed, 
and  paying  for  their  manure,  they  in  June  must  resort  to  usurers,  or  loan  banks,  where  they 
receive  the  money  in  the  following  manner : — 


1st.  An  application,  ...... 

To  a day’s  work,  going  for  ditto,  .... 

2nd.  To  two  sureties  and  self,  three  days’  work  lost,  . 

3rd.  Work  to  sureties,  two  days  to  each  for  being  so, 

4th.  To  subsistence  to  self  ana  sureties,  when  money  is  got,  . 

5th.  To  twenty  messengers,  at  In',  per  day,  going  to  hank  with  money, 
Interest,  ....... 


0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

0 


2 

6 

6 

.0 

0 

8 

6 


7 4 

This  is  the  cost  of  £l,  but  more  could  be  obtained  ; but  more  gratis  work  must  be  given  to 
the  sureties.  They  must  often  apply  2d.  and  3d.  a week  when  more  idle  days  occur, 
the  landlords  were  by  law  to  pay  half  the  county  cess,  as  the  poor  rates,  there  w ” 
be  so  heavy  a burden  on  the  poor,  as  useless  jobbing  would  be  prevented,  and  uunece 
roads.  They  should  be  made  by  the  landlords  and  tenantry  whom  they  serve,  c- 
lands  that  are  improved  by  said  roads  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlords,  m the  improv 
of  their  lands.  The  county  cess  would  he  collected  by  parish  collectors,  at  a more  reason 
rate,  and  more  ease  to  the  public  than  the  present  mode,  and  far  less  expense , an  i ^ 
answer  far  better  to  have  the  cess  always  payable  in  the  month  of  March  and  ’ 

money  is  then  in  more  circulation  than  at  the  times  it  is  now  collected,  June  an  - 

The  cess-payers  are  not  fairly  nominated  in  their  turn.  They  generally  3X6 
•road  jobbers  in  the  district  who  collect  the  taxes  of  a farm  for  the  barony  cons  a , 
deputy,  though  generally  they  themselves  may  not  pay  taxes  for  ten  acres.  ^ 

occupied  by  roads  are  charged  rent  for  by  the  landlords  on  the  tenants,  -’t 

many  instances,  obtained  damages  at  making  said  roads.  The  tenant  pays  Qoun  y 
rates,  rent,  and  rent-charge,  though  ho  has  no  private  benefit  from  said  ian  . ^ 
are  heavy  grievances,  of  which  the  people  in  general  have  a serious  .cause 
Also,  county  surveyors,  and  their  deputies,  are  an  exorbitant  charge  on  t ie 
'■"grievance,  as  I consider.  They  do  not  act  according  to  the  intention  ol  then'  PP 
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llow  too  many  jobs  to  pass,  and  make  many  changes  to  accommodate  the  contractor  23rd  August,  1844. 
tlip  nlan  the  cess-payers  approve  of,  when  well  paid  for  making  and  estimating  the 
fr°m  ■ and.  it  seems  they  never  visit  the  roads  before  granting,  which,  if  they  did  their  duty, 
iwliarees  would  not  be  so  high  on  the  public  for  said  contracts.  I am  confident  the 
the  PvorW  sufficient  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  county  without  deputies,  which,  if  he 
SUrnlnved  he  ought  to  pay  out  of  his  great  salary.  When  he  can  spare  so  much  time  as  to 
S the  duty  of  a county  surveyor  at  Limerick,  why  not  have  deputies  in  Clare  ? Is  this 
a grievance,  or  have  the  peasantry  cause  of  complaint  ? 
iq  Is  he  county  surveyor  for  Limerick  too  ?— Yes,  I understand  so. 

•20  For  the  town  ?— Yes,  for  the  town,  I believe.  Many  sinecure  offices  could  be 
, u'hed  such  as  the  treasurer,  and  the  money  paid  into  the  bank.  Barony  constables’ 
mindao-e  could  be  reduced,  and  collected  by  parish  eoflectors,  as  the  poor  rates.  Inspection 
If  WPirThts  and  measures  to  be  done  by  the  police,  who  are  always  on  the  spot  m every 
° tQ  hear  complaints.  I would  have  the  roads  taken  generaRy  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Tirpcent  contractors,  who  have  too  exorbitant  prices  for  them,  and  given  to  engineers  at  a 
LnaR  salary,  who  would  give  more  general  employment  to  the  peasantry,  and  would  come 
imich  cheaper  to  the  public.  , . , , 

91  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the 

limRord  ? The  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the  landlords  compels  the  tenant  to  pay  more 

thm  the  real  value.  Though  aUowed  one-fourth  the  valuation  at  the  composition,  it  was 
nrieinaRv  valued  too  high,  aR  articles  of  farm  produce  being  then  higher  than  ever  since, 
and  varying  according  to  the  severity  or  goodness  of  the  season.  W hen  the  rent-charge 
was  vearlv  valued,  the  proctors  were  obhged  to  go  according  to  crop  and  market  price  : but 
it  is  now' a standing  compulsion,  and  a very  great  grievance.  The  valuation  under  the 
composition  was  as  the  clergymen  wished,  or  the  proctor,  who  used  their  influence  to  have 
their  own  friends  returned  as  valuators,  and  to  keep  up  a large  suin  as  the  value.  Near  to 
this  locaHty  lies  part  of  the  estates  of  a noble  earl.  The  generality  of  the  tenantry  are 
without  night  or  day  clothing,  though  a hard  working  peasantry,  and  haying  the  lands  tor 
little  or  nothing,  and  they  are  also  in  want  of  provisions  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  not 
havino-  capital  for  their  operations,  or  able  to  purchase  manure  for  them  lands,  and  no  public 
or  private  works  where  they  could  earn  any.  The  epidemic  among  swine  rendered  many 
a con-acre  occupant  destitute. 

22.  What  is  the  size  of  their  holdings  ?— From  five  to  fifteen  acres.  Y 

23.  Are  they  large  enough  to  support  them,  if  they  were  capable  of  working  them . es. 

24.  What  is  wanted  there  is  some  encouragement  to  assist  in  draining  ios,  some 
encouragement  in  draining  and  manuring.  I am  not  speaking  generaRy. 

25.  If  they  were  assisted  a little,  and  paid  a little  for  draining,  and  shown  how  to  diam, 
would  thev  pay  a rent  which  would  return  a certain  interest  upon  the  money  adv^|d  • 

Yes.  and  the  land  would  be  better.  I consider  the  poor  law  only  fit  for  pampeimig  its 
officers,  and  of  no  rehef  to  the  destitute,  or  the  peasantry  who  pay  rates,  as  there  are  mo le 
wandering  beggars  than  the  people  can  give  alms  to  or  relieve,  than  was  beto1®  , 

fishing  of  workhouses.  Were  colleges  established  for  aR  ranks  and  creeds,  for  agncffitmji 
and  scientific  purposes,  they  would  be  of  more  use  and  of  greater  service  to  the  conunui  ty 
at  large  than  common  schools. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 

Jonas  Studclert,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  place  of  residence  ? — Kilkee,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a magistrate  of  the  county,  an  a ariner 

owner.  . ,. 

3.  What  number  of  acres  do  you  occupy? — About  200  in  my  own  ^ccupa  on.  , 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted ---The  hiU  s i 

union,  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Clare,  containing  a population  o ’ 

that  is  the  district  to  which  my  evidence  will  apply.  . 

5.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunera  ve  P 

It  does  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  improvements  m agriculture  pirn  p ' « • 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ?_It  is  slowly  ^Pr^f^  “ 

principafly  from  the  introduction  of  better  implements  of  husbandry.  g . 

attended  to.  except  on  gentlemen’s  demesnes.  The  same  may  be  said  as  to  ^ rotarion 
of  crops.  The  making  of  animal  manure  into  proper  heaps  seems  to  be  qmte jujbwwn, it 
is  however  used.  Sea  sand  and  sea-weed  are  much  used,  and  with  adv  0 ? . 

crops ; but  sea-weed,  in  my  opinion,  except  on  bogs,  is  highly  detnmen 
with  great  advantage  in  the  mountain  districts,  but  it  is  expensive.  Th 

7.  Is  it  at  some  distance  ?_Yes,  it  must  be  brought  a considerable  ^stance  The  toe 

stone  stratification  ends  very  near  the  town  of  Ennis,  and  they  have  i i farms  it 

that  distance,  or  down  the  Shannon,  one  or  the  other.  With  respect  to  ^e  of  farm^it 
varies  from  100  to  three  acres;  the  more  usual  size  is  from  seven  . - 
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are  the  most  tilled  of  the  grain  crops.  There  is  little  or  no  h^e-fe^g,  in  s^e 

Wy  few  cases  among  the  gentlemen,  who  are  very  thinly  scat^fdJS 


Th2  demand  ftTiw  hilSainly increased  where  corn  crops  eat; 

large  districts  of  grazing  land  the'demand  for  labour  is  considerably  lessened  but  te  e 
k very  little  grazing  in  tMs  district,  it  is  all  in  small  farms.  “ 

under  joint  leases  are  always  in  the  worst  possible  condition.  . - 


juun  leases  are  always  m me  wui^  — r , , . ,,  , , i 

3uy  tenants  to  improve  their  portions,  for  they  are  chargeable  wi  ■ ^ 

Part  II. 
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8.  Are  thei-e  many  of  those  farms  in  existence  ? — There  are  some  of  the  old  lea-  • 
existence.  The  rents  are  almost  always  fixed  by  private  contract.  Generally  arable  k 

is  let  by  the  acre.  The  rent  depends  upon  local  situation  ; for  instance, along  the  bank 

of  the  Shannon  and  the  sea  where  manure  is  plenty,  it  would  he  much  higher,  hut  avera 
middling  arable  land  is  let  to  tenants  at  about  17*'.  the  acre.  I mean  as  let  to  the  hett^ 
description  of  tenantry.  I do  not  speak  of  underletting  by  middlemen.  I think  that  the 
rents  are  over  the  poor  law  valuation  generally. 

9.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Yes. 

10.  Do  you  think  the  valuation  is  fairly  and  equally  made  ? — I think  it  is.  There  are 
various  opinions  among  the  guardians  of  this  union.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a fan-  one.  Rents 
are  generally  demanded  before  the  next  half-year's  becomes  due. 

11.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  them  by  bill? — Yes ; in  some  cases,  when  the  landlord 
himself  finds  a difficulty  in  meeting  the  demands  upon  him. 

12.  Is  there  any  additional  charge  to  the  tenants? — Nothing  more  than  the  discount  I 
do  not  practise  it  myself,  I know  it  only  from  hearsay.  I believe  it  is  creeping  into  use 
There  are  many  instances  where  a landlord  cannot  get  the  money  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  himself,  and  he  becomes  responsible  to  the  bank  for  the  tenant.  I think  since  those 
local  banks  have  come  into  towns  such  as  these,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  general.  I 
conduct  a small  loan  fund  myself,  entirely.  It  is  not  for  any  profit,  it  is  money  I have 
borrowed  from  the  London  committee  of  the  Reproductive  Fund,  and  I think  it  very 
beneficial  to  the  lower  order  of  people.  It  generally  goes  to  fishermen  or  shoemakers,  and 
sometimes  in  a small  way,  to  agriculturists. 

13.  Do  you  consider  it  equally  advantageous  to  the  agriculturist? — Yes.  The  interest 
is,  as  fixed,  4 cl.  in  the  pound,  payable  in  twenty  weeks.  Rents  are  recovered  from  defaulting 
tenants,  by  distress,  where  there  are  covenants  in  leases  for  that  purpose ; and  where  there 
are  no  covenants  of  that  description,  or  they  are  only  tenants-at-vml,  they  resort  to  the 
same  mode.  They  do  it  perhaps  in  many  instances,  not  to  create  expense  to  the  tenant. 
Arrears  are  held  over  frequently  for  a great  number  of  years.  But  here  I may  remark,  that 
the  best  landlords  do  this  perhaps  most.  First,  they  let  the  arrear  run  from  motives  of 
humanity,  and  they  then  keep  it  on,  from  motives  of  justice  and  example because  if  one 
of  the  tenants  happens  to  pay  well,  and  he  sees  the  arrears  swept  off  that  another  owes, 
it  would  be  very  unjust  to  him ; but  they  are  seldom  paid.  If  a gale  be  paid  up  in  full, 
there  is  a receipt  given,  generally  ; if  not,  a docket  on  account  is  given.  The  next  point  is 
the  tenure.  There  is  I think  a decided  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  derive 
under  the  landlord  in  fee,  particularly  if  he  is  not  an  absentee  one.  There  is  a desire  for 
it ; but  on  trying  it,  they  very  often  find  the  difference.  The  tenant,  whose  lands  are  over 
twenty  acres  becomes  himself  a middleman.  If  they  have  a little  land  to  spare  they 
become  middlemen  and  let  it  out. 

14.  Do  they  generally  hold  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — They  are  tenants-at-will  generally  now. 

1 5.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  their  condition  ? — With  some  landlords  it  does  not 
signify. 

16.  Taking  it  as  a general  system,  what  should  you  say  ? — They  will  not  exert  themselves 
so  much  as  a tenant  who  has  a lease. 


17.  Do  you  observe  a general  anxiety  on  their  parts  to  have  leases? — Yes,  certainly. 
Generally  speaking,  inipx-ovements  are  cramped  for  want  of  long  leases.  In  so  extended  a 
district  all  kinds  of  cases  will  arise.  I am  not  aware  of  any  land  held  under  public  bodies 
in  this  district.  There  are  not  any  in  the  county.  The  almost  total  absence  of  landlords 
in  fee  prevents  such  arrangements  for  improvements  as  are  mentioned  under  this  head. 

' I know  of  no  arrangement  of  this  description  existing  ; but  if  there  were  such  arrange- 
ments, they  would  be  most  beneficial,  as  it  would  tend  to  make  landlord  and  tenant 
acquainted  with  each  other’s  characters,  and  cause  them  to  be  members  of  one  great  family. 
The  want  of  that  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  misunderstanding.  The  parent  does 
not  know  his  own  children.  As  to  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  it  is  frequently 
a sum  of  money,  or  other  present,  is  given  to  an  agent.  This  is  done  rather  underhand. 
The  effect  must  be  injurious,  as  it  lessens  capital,  and  is  paid  as  well  by  the  man  of  indifferent 
character,  as  the  one  of  good  character. 

18.  When  it  is  given  to  the  agent,  do  you  mean  it  is  for  the  agent’s  use  ? — les;  but  I 
do  not  know  of  any  instance  where  an  agent  of  high  character  has  taken  it. 

19.  But  it  is  the  practice  to  a certain  extent? — Yes,  I hear  it  frequently;  I do  not 
know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

20.  You  hear  it  sufficiently  frequently  to  believe  it?— Yes.  The  absentee  landlord 

either  does  not  know  it,  or  winks  at  it  to  his  own  cost.  . , 

21.  Is  it  given  upon  declaring  a tenant? — Yes,  and  signing  leases.  I do  not  speak  with 

any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  subject.  If  by  consolidation  of  farms  is  meant  the 
consolidating  small  farms  so  as  to  make  one  large  one  of  many  small  ones,  the  crowde 
state  of  the  population,  the  total  absence  of  other  than  agricultural  employment,  an 
the  consequent  destitution  which  would  follow,  must  render  consolidation  at  present  ing  > 
unpopular  and  consequently  dangerous.  T 

22.  Does  that  take  place  much?— No,  I think  not,  in  the  district  of  which  I speak.  ± 
know  the  landlords  have  a great  wish  to  do  it,  and  it  is  the  very  cause  ot  all  tne 
disturbance  that  has  existed;  but  in  this  district  there  is  less  agrarian  disturbances  than 
m most  others.  A few  years  ago  there  was  a good  deal  of  it  in  this  district.  Htne  * 
were  practicable  however,  without  these  results,  it  would  he  in  my  opinion  very  usel  , an 

end  to  cause  a demand  for  labour,  but  would  lower  the  rents. 
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Tmi  think  that  the  small  tenant,  pays  a higher  rent  than  he  should  ?— Yes,  and  18M- 

,,  ' „„  tenant  is  expected  to  pay  one  gale  within  the  other.  The  poorer  tenant  you  602. 

116  t emeet  it  from.  If  you  have  a pauper  tenant  and  high  rent,  you  must  wait  for  his  ,ottu  stulWerti  elq. 
cannot  »•  p you  cannot  expect  to  get  it  as  tlio  better  class  of  tenants  pay  it. 

^24 6 Is  the  subdividing  of  farms  still  continued  ?— Yes,  very  much.  It  is  very  hard  to 

rf,2l  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ?— Sot  now.  The  landlords  were  greatly  in  fault 
■ ijf  permitting  it  under  the  40s.  franchise. 

° 06  UTiat  mode  do  they  resort  to  to  prevent  it  ?— By  checking  and  preventing  the 
Lending  of  houses,  and  threatening  to  turn  them  out  if  they  divide. 

2-  What  effect  lias  the  subdivision  of  laud  upon  the  condition  of  the  country  gene- 

11  *9 a T0ry  bad  effect.  There  is  no  one  to  give  them  employment.  No  one  has 

Sent  lands  in  his  own  hands  to  give  them  employment.  They  have  only  enough  to 
rSe  a small  portion  of  potatoes,  and  when  they  are  in  the  ground,  every  man  aronnd  is  in 
the  same  situation.  There  is  no  one  to  give  them  employment.  , 

J,  What  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers?— I do  not  know  of  any  instances  of 
their  being  any  tiling  more  than  just  above  then-  wants.  I do  not  think  they  are  improving. 

29.  Do  you  extend  the  same  remark  to  the  smaller  tenants  ; are  they  improving?— No, 

1 M^Vm^e'lahom-ers  improving?— No,  decidedly  not.  They  are  very  badly  off.  I do 
not  know  of  any  instance  of  any  large  farmer  in  the  county  being  able  to  do  more  than 
paving  one  gale  within  the  other. 

31.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail?— Greatly.  . 

32.  What  is  the  con-acre  rent  ? — From  £4  to  £6  the  con-acre.  It  varies,  hi  ear  the  sea 

shore  it  is  more,  because  they  can  get  manure  better.  „ ,T  . . , 

33  Is  there  any  regular  employment  throughout  the  year  for  labourers  . h«  o,  there  is  not. 

34.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages?— In  harvest  work  they  may  be  at  lOcl.  ords.;  but  on 
the  average  you  may  get  them  from  6rZ.  to  7d.  all  the  year  round. 

35.  What  are  the  duties  generally  performed  by  the  agents?— It  is  chiefly  for  absentee 
landlords.  The  collection  of  the  rent. 

36.  Are  they  generally  resident  where  the  landlord  is  absent  ?— \ <«■  There  are  instances 
of  a landlord  having  an  estate  ill  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  another  m Limerick,  and  lie 

hvKnponono^of  ttem.  lau(J,onl  ia  tMs  neighbourhood,  does  the  agent  usually 

consider  it  his  duty  to  know  accurately  the  state  and  the  condition  oi  the  tenants,  or 
consider  in  what  way  they  can  be  assisted? — I do  not  think  he  does. 

S!  He  does  not  supply  the  place  of  the  landlord  7-No.  The  agent  who  most  exerts 
himself  in  that  way,  is  the  agent  who  is  spurred  to  it  by  the  presence  of  the  landlord, 
and  if  the  landlord  comes  over  occasionally  to  see  the'  lands  he  must  do  the  same.  _ 

39.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  have  you  any  observations  to  make.— it  is  very- 
oppressive,  but  the  legislative  business  will  settle  that  in  a great  measure.  I do  not  thin 
that  the  payers  have  sufficient  notice  from  the  proper  quarter  as  to  what  they  an  bound 
to  par.  It ‘is  the  immediate  collector  who  gives  publicity  to  the  sum  that  they  aie  to  pay. 

My  idea  is,  and  it  has  often  struck  me,  that  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  who  grants  the 
warrant,  could  very  easily  furnish  the  police,  or  some  other  persons  in  le 

copy  of  the  charge  itself,  and  not  leave  it  for  the  immediate  collectoi  to  • P 
often  grumble  saying,  “I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  tl.e  amount  or  not  At  present 
the  applotment  is  shocking  in  this  county.  Some  mountain  farms  pay  more  than  any  farms 
upon  a better  description  of  land.  I know  an  instance  m which  there  arc  over  200  acies 
in  a farm,  and  it  pays  but  upon  thirty-three.  . , , • , . ,i. 

40.  You  have  said  that  there  is  a,want  of  lotuses,  wlucli  is  a bar  to  impiov  cment  . do  you 
think  that  that  evil  would  be  in  any  degree  remedied,  if  there  was  a prorara that 
the  tenant  making  improvements  of  a permanent  nature,  by  budding,  or  ex 

should  be  sure  of  being  repaid  for  those  improvements  it  lie  was  turne  o tenants 

that  would  have  a most  beneficial  effect,  particularly  where  the  gener._  y _ . 

have  to  deal  with  absent  landlords.  They  have  no  confidence  whatever  m doing  aijy  thing 
It  would  be  the  most  excellent  law  that  could  be.  It  might  not  be  neeeuu y whe:  e the 
tenant  was  acquainted  with  the  honour  of  the  landlord ; hut  m t his  co J through  the 
most  beneficial.  I have  known  where  there  are  grazing  farms— roads  made 
farms— where  the  tenant  has  no  interest  but  from  year  to  year,  and  pay*  8 ) he  gets 

If  a road  is  matje  through  it,  it  is  detrimental  to  bun  m the  highest  b » , ® t 

no  compensation  by  law  for  breaking  up  his  ground.  I do  nett  mi  J ,fc 

roads,  that  a landlord  takes  that  into  consideration.  lie  says,  You  aie  compute 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  I will  not  give  you  any  thing. 

’ [The  witness  withdrew .] 

TlteBem-eni  Timothy  Kelly,  sworn  ad  examined.  Tf“,t  K.%. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Kilmichael,  near-  this  town.  I am  parish  priest  of  the 
parish  of  Kilmacduane. 

2.  Have  you  resided  there  long  ? — For  the  last  sixteen  years.  u au 

3.  You  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  P l 

extensive  district,  there  are  1 8,000  acres.  . ...  „ • „:„„nv+;iWp  rveentthe 

4.  Generally  speaking,  is  that  district  tillage  or  grazing . Pnncipa  V e 1 P 
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mountain.  It  is  a mountain  that  might  be  made  good,  hut  it  is  in  a very  neglected  at 
There  is  a fall  of  water  from  it,  and  it  is  a southern  aspect,  and  I am  sure  it  couldbe 
improved. 

5.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  holdings? — The  tenants  in  the  country  hold 
generally  from  six  to  twenty  acres ; and  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  arable  land  th  t 
depends  upon  the  capital  of  the  party,  the  help  of  the  family,  and  the  number  of  children 
grown  up — they  do  not  give  hire.  If  a man  has  not  capital  to  keep  cows,  he  tills. 

6.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Not  in  general.  Ther 
are  some  cases  where  the  farms  are  held  in  common,  and  a great  deal  of  inconvenience 
arises  ; one  tenant  is  made  to  pay  the  rents  of  the  others,  but  that  is  not  very  general. 

7.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle 
men? — There  are  some  middlemen,  but  not  many. 

8.  Are  there  some  properties  under  the  courts  ? — Very  few.  There  are  some. 

9.  Which  class  of  tenantry,  generally  speaking,  is  most  comfortable  ? — I should  think  if 
the  tenants  under  the  courts  got  longer  leases — but  I believe,  if  I understand  the  thing 
rightly,  they  are  confined  to  seven  years — their  state,  speaking  generally,  is  more  comfort- 
able than  the  state  of  the  tenantry  under  the  landlords. 

10.  What  advantage  do  they  gain  ? — I think  they  get  the  land  cheaper.  There  are  some 
landlords  whose  tenants  may  be  more  comfortable  than  those  under  the  courts,  but  taking 
the  general  run  of  landlords,  there  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  tenants  holding  under  the 
courts. 

11.  Do  they  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  at  will  ? — There  is  scarcely  a lease  in  the  parish. 
The  people  in  general  are  without  leases. 

12.  Have  they  an  anxiety  for  leases  at  then  present  rents  ? — Yes,  they  have.  From  the 
anxiety  the  people  have  for  land,  though  the  land  may  be  a little  too  high,  they  would  like 
to  have  it ; the  poor  creatures  would  take  land  at  almost  any  thing,  and  I am  sure  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  pay  for  the  leases. 

1 3.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms? — I think  the  effects  may  be  said  to  be  general  and  particular.  It  is 
very  injurious  to  the  landlord  that  they  should  not  have  leases.  If  they  had  leases  they  would 
improve  the  land,  and  by  improving  the  land,  they  would  give  employment  to  the  poor  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  1 am  sure  they  would  benefit  themselves ; the  more  they 
improve  the  land,  the  more  benefit  would  arise  to  themselves.  They  are  not  encouraged  to 
call  in  labourers  from  their  poor  neighbours  when  they  have  no  lease  of  the  land ; they 
think  the  rent  would  only  be  raised  upon  them  if  they  improved. 

14.  Suppose  landlords  to  continue  not  to  give  leases,  do  you  think  that  the  tenants  would 
be  disposed  to  exert  themselves  to  improve,  if  they  were  secured  remuneration  bylaw  for 
any  improvements  they  might  make  ? — It  would  be  a great  benefit  if  they  were  sure  of 
getting  compensation,  and  they  would  be  more  inclined  to  improve. 

15.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly? — I know  very  few  cases  in  my  district  where  the  landlords  take  any  concern  in 
the  improvements,  or  lay  out  any  money.  The  landlords  may  assist  the  tenants  in  paying 
half  the  cost  of  a road,  and  the  other  half  is  paid  by  presentment.  Mr.  Westly  has  got 
some  roads  made  through  his  property. 

16.  Does  any  landlord  assist  them  in  budding  their  houses  or  draining  their  lands?— 
They  make  some  allowances  for  houses  in  some  places. 

1 7.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  upon  the  property 
of  the  Marquess  of  Conyngham. 

18.  To  what  extent  has  that  been  carried  out? — I could  not  give  you  the  exact  number, 
but  I know  that  nineteen  or  twenty  houses  have  been  levelled  upon  one  farm  belonging  to 
the  Marquess  of  Conyngham. 

19.  In  what  year  did  that  occur  ? — About  three  years  ago  upon  that  farm. 

20.  Can  you  state  the  quantity  of  ground  the  tenants  held  who  were  removed  ? Upon 
an  average  they  had  six  or  seven  acres  each. 

21.  How  had.  they  come  upon  the  land  ? — They  were  tenants  for  a long  time  upon  it  to 
the  head  landlord. 

22.  To  what  size  were  the  farms  raised? — That  depended  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 

individuals  who  got  the  land.  Some  got  twenty  acres,  some  more,  and  some  less,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  they  selected  the  most  independent  men  upon  the  land,  and  according 
to  their  means  gave  them  land.  , . 

23.  Do  you  know  whether  the  tenants  who  were  removed  were  in  arrear  ? I kn°w_  a 

a year’s  rent  waB  due  ; and  they  let  the  ejectment  run  out,  and  were  dispossessed,  l e7 
offered  the  money  afterwards,  but  it  was  not  received.  ,, 

24.  Were  the  persons  who  got  the  land  strangers  ? — No,  they  were  persons  upon 

same  land.  _ . 

25.  Did  they  receive  any  compensation  upon  removal  ? — Yes,  they  did ; but  1 cann 

say  how  much.  I know  they  were  any  thing  but  satisfied.  , + 

26.  They  received  some  compensation  in  addition  to  being  forgiven  a year  s ren 
Yes.  There  were  a number  of  tenants  turned  off  the  laud  in  the  parish  of  hilmea  e- 

27.  What  was  the  other  parish  of  which  you  have  spoken  ? — It  was  upon  the  arq 

of  Conyngham’s  estate,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacduane.  , +jje 

28.  Who  was  the  Marquess  of  Conynghara’s  agent? — Mr.  Marcus  Keane.  i 

doing  of  the  agent.  If  he  was  more  merciful  they  would  be  able  to  keep  their  a , 
pay  their  rent. 
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oq  Where  does  he  live  ? — Immediately  near  Ennis.  23 rd  August,  1844. 

30'  Did  all  the  people  who  were  ejected  owe  rent  ? — As  well  as  I recollect  a year’s  rent  ~ 

(jUe  A gale  was  offered  by  the  tenants  before  he  brought  the  ejectment  against  them.  T^10t^',Kellv 
He  never  ejects  for  non-payment  of  rent ; it  was  because  he  wished  to  thin  them.  In  the  e' ' 'mo  ) 'v' 

• k of  Kilmeade,  the  estate  was  the  property  of  Air.  Callaghan,  but  he  had  no  connexion 
P tb  it  • it  was  a man  who  had  got  possession  of  it  under  the  courts,  through  some  process 
dHaw  for  recovering  a debt  from  the  middleman. 

° 31  Was  the  middleman’s  interest  sold  under  process  of  law? — The  tenants  thought 
thev  could  attorn : but  when  he  found  he  had  law  at  his  side,  he  turned  all  the  tenants  out, 
and  set  the  land  to  better  advantage.  _ 

32  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — No,  it  is  checked  ; 
the  landlords  do  not  allow  it. 

33  In  case  the  lease  held  by  a middleman  expires,  what  course  is  adopted  in  the  new 
letting  in  reference  to  the  sub-tenants? — In  general  they  get  the  land  from  the  head 

^3^  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  are  getting  richer. 

® 35.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — The  small  tenantry  do  not  pay  hire,  and 
they  are  getting  more  comfortable  than  those  who  have  larger  farms. 

36.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  off? — They  have  nothing  to  do  in  my  district. 

There  is  no  employment  at  all  for  such  a number  of  labourers.  In  my  parish  there  are 
250  without  land:  how  they  live  it  is  very  hard  to  say. 

37.  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  receive  ? — They  work  for  6 d.  a day ; they  may  get  8d. 
or  lOd.  during  the  harvest. 

38.  Is  there  much  land  let  in  con-acre  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

39.  What  is  the  rent  ? — It  is  high,  and  the  people  are  in  great  need  of  it ; the  rent  is 
high  upon  them,  but  it  is  still  useful : it  is  from  £4  to  £7  an  acre  in  my  district. 

40.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  not  since  the  year 
1831— nothing  I could  call  an  agrarian  outrage.  They  are  very  quiet  and  very  peaceable. 

41.  When  rent  is  not  paid,  how  is  it  usually  enforced? — The  agent  distrains  for  the 

r642.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  ?— Some  agents  charge  Is.  in  the  pound.  I have  known  if 
a man  owed  £5,  if  they  distrained  the  man’s  crop,  they  charged  5s.;  but  1 am  bound  to 
gav  I have  heard  of  agents  returning  it  afterwards, — it  may  be  to  terrify  the  tenants. 

*43.  Is  that  paid  to  the  driver,  or  into  the  office  ? — I cannot  say  that.  I should  suspect 
that  they  do  not  give  all  to  the  driver. 

44.  Is  there  any  fee  paid  to  the  agent  on  granting  leases,  or  on  accepting  proposals?— 

There  is  so  much  said  in  the  country  about  that  that  I would  be  careful  about  saying  any 
thing  upon  it.  . 

45.  What  is  your  own  belief  upon  the  subject;  do  you  hear  it  from  people  you  give 
credit  to  and  have  confidence  in? — I do  suspect  there  is  something  received.  My  own 
conviction  is,  that  they  do  receive  money ; how  it  is  managed  between  the  agent  and  his 
man  I do  not  know,  but  I think  that  money  is  given,  whoever  gets  the  money. 

46.  You  have  spoken  of  a good  deal  of  mountain  being  improvable ; is  it  held  by  any 
large  proprietors,  or  is  it  a good  deal  divided? — It  belongs  to  a large  proprietor. 

47.  Is  it  very  thickly  peopled  ? — No,  not  very  thickly  peopled. 

4S.  Do  you  conceive  that  a good  many  of  the  families  you  have  spoken  of,  who  have 
been  turned  out,  could  be  located  upon  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  that  mountain  if  a little 
assistance  was  given? — Yes,  I am  sure  they  could. 

49.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  people,  do  you  believe  that  many  of  the  people  would 

be  willing  to  exert  themselves  to  bring  tracts  of  mountain  mto.  cultivation?— I know  they 
are  very  industrious,  and  strive  hard  to  bring  land  into  cultivation.  . . , 

50.  Should  you  think  it  right  to  encourage  and  advise  that  class  of  the  population  to 
exert  themselves  upon  the  mountain  if  they  had  an  opportunity  ? Certainly. 

51.  Upon  any  of  the  small  holdings  from  which  the  people  were  turned  out,  in  what 
way  did  they  cultivate ; did  they  use  spade  labour  only,  or  had  they  horses  ? It  was 
generally  hand  labour.  Those  holding  a small  quantity  of  land  used  the  spade. 

52.  Before  that  change  was  made,  was  any  exertion  made  by  the  agent  to  mstruct  those 

people  how  to  manage  their  land  better  ?— The  agents,  in  my  district,  took  no  trouble  but 
to  call  for  the  rent.  .. 

53.  Have  you  any  suggestions  which  occur  to  you?— I think  if  the  tenants  got  leases  i 

would  be  a great  improvement,  and  tend  to  give  employment  in  the  locality ; and  if  all 
the  mountain  in  my  district  was  reclaimed,  there  is  not  a tenant  evicted  m the  three 
parishes  round  me  who  could  not  have  been  located  there,  and  very  glad  to  get  it.  With 
respect  to  agents,  they  caH  for  rent  at  a particular  season  of  the  year.  The  agent  may 
come  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  He  appoints  a place,  upon  a particular  day,  for  the  tenant 
to  meet  him.  That  *is  very  injurious,  because  whatever  the  price  of  the  commodity  that 
the  people  have  for  sale  may  be,  he  never  looks  to  that,  he  looks  to  bis  oip  convemence ; 
whereas,  if  he  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  market,  and  watched  his  time  the  tenants 
would  be  more  likely  to  have  the  money.  I have  known  them  come  when  that  has  not 
been  done,  and  the  commodity  has  not  been  fit  for  market,  and  I have  known  them  to 
raise  money  at  an  extravagant  interest.  . 

54.  Are  not  those  days  feed,  haring  reference  to  some  particular  fair,  or  roarlet,  at 
.which  the  tenants  generally  dispose  of  their  com,  or  cattle  ?_They  fe  upon  the  time  when 
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23rd  August,  1844.  the  com  is  in ; but  I think  it  would  be  well  for  the  agent  and  the  landlord  not  to  have 
any  fixed  time,  hut  to  look  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  and  wait  for  a short  time  • it 
Rev  Timottv  Kelly  causes  a great  deaI  of  inconvenience  to  the  people.  They  take  money  on  interest  and 

y hurry  their  little  commodities  into  the  town  the  week  before  the  agent  arrives. 

55.  Is  that  one  particular  consequence  arising  from  the  agent  not  residing  on  the  spot?— 
Yes.  I think  the  agent  ought  to  visit  the  farms,  and  see  how  agriculture  is  getting  on  • and 
they  ought  to  encourage  the  tenants. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


604.  The  Reverend  John  Kenny,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I am  parish  priest  of  Kilrnsh  and  Killeymer.  I reside  in 
Kilrush. 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — I confine  myself 
to  the  two  parishes. 

3.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving? — I consider  that  the  state  of 
agriculture  is  not  improving.  Very  little  drainage  is  attended  to,  and  no  green  crops 
which  I conceive  to  be  what  is  understood  by  rotation  of  crops.  The  manures  are  generally 
sea  manure,  sea-wrack,  and  sea  sand.  There  are  no  farming  societies  or  agricultural 
schools.  The  size  of  the  farms  in  general  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  acres  ; perhaps  in  the 
whole  two  parishes  there  are  not  forty  holdings  exceeding  fifteen  acres.  There  are  very 
few  farmers  who  graze,  perhaps  not  more  than  six. 

4.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation  ? 

The  rent  is  generally  fixed  by  whatever  the  landlord  wishes  to  demand  for  the  land,  as  the 
tenant  has  no  resource  but  to  promise  it  or  beg. 

5.  Is  it  usual  to  put  a value  upon  the  land,  or  receive  proposals  ? — There  is  no  proposal ; 
the  landlord  names  the  rent,  the  tenant  must  submit,  and  in  many  instances  the  tenancy 
commences  when  the  tenant  does  not  know  the  commencement  of  it,  or  the  rent  he  may 
be  subjected  to,  but  leaves  all  to  the  landlord,  having  no  resource. 

6.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? The 

average  rent  is  about  25s. ; near  the  town  it  is  £4. 

7.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — There 
are  two  properties  in  the  parish.  Upon  one  property  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  rent 
paid  by  the  tenants  are  almost  invariably  equal.  On  the  other  property  in  this  parish,  the 
largest,  the  poor  rate  valuation,  in  some  instances,  is  half  the  rent,  but  in  no  one  instance 
less  than  two-thirds.  I speak  of  my  own  two  parishes.  I know  instances  of  a valuation 
having  been  made,  and  the  valuation  afterwards  not  abided  by,  by  the  landlord ; the  rent 
fixed  by  the  valuator  was  30s.,  and  the  landlord  afterwards  required  38s.,  which  has  been 
since  paid.  The  persons  emplo}’ed  in  this  case  were  highly  respectable  farmers ; they  were 
intelligent,  and  from  their  rank  in  life  abovq  all  suspicion.  They  were  employed,  I think, 
by  the  landlord.  The  government  valuation  has  not  yet  been  published.  The  gale  of  rent 
here  is  usually  demanded  in  about  one  month  after  the  year’s  rent  is  due.  The  rents  due 
in  March  and  May  are  demanded  in  December,  and  those  due  in  September  and  November 
are  demanded  in  July.  There  is  no  instance  of  a landlord  being  paid  by  bill,  but  in  many 
instances  the  tenants  raise  money  in  the  banks,  on  their  own  responsibility,  to  meet  the 
landlord’s  demands.  There  is  one  thing,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  this  country,  a ruinous 
system  of  borrowing  resorted  to.  The  tenants,  from  not  having  leases,  will  not  on  their 
own  responsibility  get  loans  in  the  banks,  and  this  obliges  them  to  get  their  bills  endorsed 
by  solvent  persons,  who  for  the  mere  endorsement  require  a rate  of  interest  probably  equal 
to  what  is  demanded  at  the  bank — six  per  cent.  The  usual  mode  of  enforcing  rent  is 
impounding  the  stock,  and  though  the  stock  is  scarcely  ever  sold,  the  loss  sustained  and 
kjury  to  the  tenant  by  impounding  the  stock,  from  the  unfavourable  seasons  of  the  year  at 
which  the  rent  is  demanded,  generally  December,  is  in  many  instances  very  great,  and  they 
are  often  left  in  the  pound  for  a whole  week  together. 

8.  Do  you  know  the  cost  to  a tenant  of  a distress  ? — I believe  there  is  no  charge  to  a 
tenant  for  the  distress  : the  only  charges  attending  it  are  the  pound  fees,  which  may  be  3d. 
°r  4 d.  a day  on  each  head  of  cattle.  The  receipts  of  rent  are  always  given  for  a particular 
gale,  when  the  gale  is  paid.  The  tenure  in  this  parish  is  principally  under  the  proprietors ; 
the  exceptions  are  so  trifling  they  are  scarcely  worth  noticing.  The  tenure  in  the  town  is 
always  on  lease  ; but  in  the  country,  with  I believe  two  exceptions,  and  some  few  long 
standing  leases,  they  are  held  at  will,  in  one  parish  ; and  in  the  other  there  are  a good, 
many  tenants  who  have  leases,  I cannot  exactly  say  the  number — perhaps  fifty.  The  effect 
of  this  mode  of  tenure  on  the  tenants  is  to  prevent  their  improvements,  though  the  instances 
of  displacing  tenants  without  cause  of  some  kind  or  another  are  very  rare — not  more  than 
four  or  five  in  the  seventeen  years  I am  acquainted  with  the  parish  ; still  those  instances, 
few  as  they  are,  are  quite  sufficient  to  deter  the  tenants  improving  the  land.  The  transfer 
of  property  from  one  tenant  to  another  so  very  seldom  occurs,  that  I cannot  say  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  tenant-right  contemplated  to  exist.  There  are,  within  my  own  knowledge, 
two  instances  where  a tenant-at-will  got  something  for  his  interest  from  the  in-coming 
tenant ; the  landlord  consenting,  and  allowed  the  out-going  tenant  to  receive  the  purchase- 
money.  The  consolidation  of  farms,  if  in  reality  they  can  be  called  so,  for  they  are  still  in 
reality  very  small,  has  been  carried  to  a most  frightful  extent  in  this  parish.  There  may 
have  been  about  300  families  dispossessed  in  the  last  seventeen  years.  The  tenants  gave  up 
possession  of  the  land  upon  the  termination  of  the  leases  of  the  middleman,  and  the  land- 
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l-,rcl  selected  the  most  solvent,  and  turned  out  the  rest.  They  never  had  been  his  tenants, 
tllev  had  been  tenants  under  the  middleman ; they  were  never  recognised  by  the  landlord 
. j-eC  Now  though  the  holdings  still  are  very  small,  perhaps  in  very  few  instances 
exceeding  ten  acres,  still  the  number  turned  out  is  frightful.  The  consequence  of  the 
dispossession  of  these  tenants,  exclusive  of  the  distress  to  which  they  were  subjected,  is  the 
distress  arising  to  the  labourers  in  the  town,  from  having  the  labour  market  overstocked ; 
and  another  very  great  evil  resulting  from  it  is,  the  increased  price  of  provisions,  from 
bavin"  an  increased  number  billeted  on  the  market,  if  I may  make  use  of  the  term,  added 
to  those  who  before  depended  upon  the  market.  I do  believe  that  many  of  those  had  been 
before  selling  provisions,  rearing  more  than  was  necessary  for  their  own  consumption,  and 
therefore  not  only  was  the  supply  of  the  market  lessened,  hut  the  demand  among  the 
urchasers  increased,  by  haring  those  turned  out.  The  rent  in  most  instances  has  been 
considerably  less  than  the  rent  assumed  and  paid  by  the  aggregate  tenantry  of  the  middle- 
man before  the  landlord  in  fee  got  possession.  The  tenants  left  in  possession,  though  the 
most  solvent  of  all  the  tenantry  who  had  been  in  possession  under  the  middleman,  are  far 
from  bein"  comfortable,  from  not  haring  sufficient  capital,  small  as  their  holdings  are,  or 
sufficient  intelligence  to  manage  the  holdings  let  to  them.  In  many  instances  also,  finding 
the  landlord  wished  such  should  he  done,  they  expended  a considerable  portion  of  what- 
ever capital  .they  had  in  building  comfortable  lodging  houses,  and  this  has  reduced  them  to 
a state  of  the  most  abject  poverty.  As  to  their  mode  of  subsistence,  their  diet  is  far  worse 
than  the  diet  of  strolling  beggars  ; they  part  with  every  tiling  to  obtain  food. 

9.  Does  the  landlord  in  any  manner  assist  in  the  building  of  those  houses  ? — There  have 
been  in  some  few  instances  windows  given,  and  I have  heard  of  some  instances  in  which 
slates  were  given ; perhaps  the  number  of  instances  in  which  windows  have  been  given  have 
been  thirty  or  forty  among  200  or  300  houses  built  in  the  last  seventeen  years.  The  con- 
dition of  the  tenantry,  so  far  as  their  houses  are  concerned,  is  very  much  improved  indeed 
in  the  last  seventeen  years ; in  every  other  particular  their  condition  is  every  day  if  possible 
becoming  worse,  as  to  their  food  particularly.  With  regard  to  agency,  there  is  one  property 
almost  including  the  greater  part  of  the  two  parishes,  and  I never  heard,  nor  do  1 believe 
there  lias  occurred  an  instance  of  the  agent  receiving  a douceur  of  any  kind  from  the  tenants. 

I have  heard,  but  I merely  give  it  as  hearsay,  that  the  agents  upon  the  other  properties  hi 
the  district  have  in  some  instances  received  very,  very  large  sums  from  the  tenants. 

10.  Is  that  for  declaring  them  tenants? — The  tenants  all  hold  at  will,  and  this  is  given  in 
expectation  that  they  may  influence  the  landlord  not  to  dispossess  them,  or  that  they  may 
not  dispossess  them  themselves.  The  charges  on  land  are  the  county  cess,  which  is  paid 
invariably  by  the  tenant.  On  the  property  of  the  largest  proprietor  in  the  parish,  the 
portion  of  the  poor  rate  to  which  the  tenant  is  legally  liable,  is  charged  to  him,  and  nothing 
more.  In  other  instances,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  portions  to  which  the 
landlord  and  tenant  are  liable,  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  half. 

11.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  could  submit  to  us  to  remedy  the  evils  you  have  been 
complaining  of  ? — I do  not  see  any  remedy  except  to  clerise  some  means  to  give  the  tenant 
confidence,  and  if  that  was  done  improvements  would  take  place  to  a considerable  extent. 

I have  gone  frequently  through  the  parish  and  pressed  upon  the  tenants  the  advantages 
they  would  derive  from  improving  the  farms ; and  though  there  cannot  be  more  than  three 
or  four  instances  during  the  seventeen  years,  over  a population  of  1,500  householders,  of 
mere  capricious  ejectments  of  tenantry,  still  those  three  or  four  act  more  in  the  way  of 
preventing  and  discouraging  the  tenants  improving,  than  the  thousands  of  instances  where 
the  landlords  have  not  interfered. 

12.  Do  yon  think  that,  supposing  landlords  still  continue  not  to  give  leases,  that  any 
provision  by  loan  that  should  secure  to  the  tenants  compensation  for  improvements  of  a 
permanent  nature  made  by  them,  would  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  them  to  improve  ?— 
If  there  were  a provision  made  by  which  the  landlord,  in  the  event  of  taking  possession  of 
a farm,  was  obliged  to  refund  a certain  portion  of  the  permanent  improvements,  it  might 
have  a salutary  effect ; but  in  the  mean  time  it  would  not  hold  out  a sufficient  encourage- 
ment to  the  tenants  to  improve,  while  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  landlord  in  the  interme- 
diate time  to  raise  the  rent.  Though  he  knows  that  the  landlord  must  pay  him  a portion 
of  any  improvements,  yet  he  knows  that  the  landlord  can  raise  the  rent.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  establish  confidence  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  In  this  parish  there  is  a farm 
of  ninety  acres ; those  had  been  in  the  possession  of  a middleman,  and  the  moment  the 
proprietor  got  possession  of  it  he  left  in  ten  holding  nine  acres,  and  there  may  have  been 
twenty  more  dispossessed.  None  of  those  tenants  knew  at  the  time  they  got  into  posses- 
sion the  rent  they  should  pay ; it  is  a fair  rent,  but  they  cannot  he  induced  to  improve  the 
land,  and  their  reply  is,  “ That  so  many  were  turned  out  so  many  years  ago,  and  ten  left  m, 
and  the  landlord  may  choose  in  the  course  of  a few  years  to  reduce  the  number  to  five. 

13.  Have  any  of  the  persons  who  were  dispossessed  emigrated.  The  nmnber  was 

very  small.  There  have  been  over  two  or  three  hundred  houses  thrown  down  in.  the  last 
seventeen  years ; the  great  proportion  of  those  were  occupied  by  widows,  and  ol  those 
who  had  not  more  than  two  or  three  in  family : the  great  majority  came  into  the  town,  a 
great  number  have  died  off.  . _ . ,,  . , 

14.  Was  anv  encouragement  given  to  them  to  emigrate  by  any  of  the  landlords  who 

removed  them  ? — I know  of  three  instances  in  which  assistance  was  given.  1 cannot 
recollect  more.  . 

15.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  offered  in  more  and  declined?— Np,  1 do  not  know 
whether  it  was  declined  or  not  offered, 

Part  II.  4 * 
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16.  If  there  were  any  means  of  providing  those  persons  with  a location  in  America  woul  1 
they  he  induced  to  go  ?— From  the  very  great  facility  of  communication  with  America  and 
the  opportunities  they  have  of  getting  information  from  the  seamen  who  go  out  in  th 
Limerick  traders,  and  the  discouraging  accounts  they  get,  they  have  not  much  inducement 
to  emigrate  from  this  part  of  the  country.  There  is  not  at  all  the  anxiety  to  emigrate  her  3 
that  there  is  in  the  interior.  Again,  with  the  facility  of  raising  crops  from  sea  manure  to 
support  people  who  are  unfortunately  satisfied  with  the  worst  sort  of  potatoes,  and  which 
is  easily  had,  there  is  not  the  same  inducements  to  emigrate  as  in  other  parts. 

17.  Do  the  parties  subsist  in  the  town  on  con-acre? — They  depend  upon  work  in  the 
town.  There  are  some  stores  built  in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  and  there  is  a treat 
deal  of  employment  given  in  the  stores.  In  the  winter  season  there  may  he  20  G or  300 
men  employed. 

18.  Has  the  town  itself  improved? — Yes,  one  part  of  it  is  improved,  the  other  part  has 
gone  to  ruin. 

19.  Has  the  export  increased? — Yes;  seventeen  years  ago  there  was  only  one  person 
exporting  corn,  and  now  there  are  six  or  seven. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  John  Honan , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Tarmanrow,  ten  miles  to  the  east,  between  this  and  Ennis. 

2.  What  is  your  employment  ? — I am  a farmer ; I hold  in  my  possession  about  twenty- 
five  acres,  but  I have  a parcel  of  tenants  that  occupy  more  of  it. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  parish  of  Kilmaly. 

4.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  in  the  district  fixed — by  private  contract,  proposal,  or 
valuation  ? — By  private  contract  principally. 

5.  Are  they  in  the  habit  of  valuing  the  land  first? — No  ; the  landlord  generally  Sxes 
the  price  himself,  and  the  tenant  has  to  take  it  at  that,  or  he  must  quit. 

6.  Does  the  landlord  ever  get  anybody  to  assist  him  in  valuing? — No;  in  some  instances 
the  landlord  brings  his  agent,  or  a particular  friend,  who  values  it. 

7.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  district  ?— The  parish  I live  in 
I do  not  know,  except  in  very  few  instances,  that  it  has  been  set,  except  by  lump ; it  is 
rather  a wild  country. 

8.  What  difference  is  there  in  general  between  the  rent  and  the  poor  law  valuation  in 
the  cases  of  recent  settings  ? — It  is  less  than  the  late  settings. 

9.  How  much  less? — It  is  about  one-fourth  to  one-third  less. 

10.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  in  the  district  to  demand  it?— 
Six  months ; .in  many  instances  sooner  than  six  months : I am  obliged  to  pay  it  myself  at 
the  end  of  six  months. 

11.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurer  ? — There  is 
no  loan  fund  in  my  district;  sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  go  into  the  hands  of  the 
usurers. 

12.  What  do  they  usually  pay  them  ? — They  charge  about  twenty  per  cent. ; some  of 
them  charge  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  for  every  three  months, — they  charge  that  for  small  sums, 
but  the  general  thing  is  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent. 

13.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  some  middlemen. 

14.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenants  'under  them? — In  some  instances  they  are  as  well 
off  as  under  the  estated  men,  for  they  are  not  so  pressed  as  they  are  by  the  estated  man’s 
driver  and  agent,  and  therefore  they  are  a little  more  at  ease. 

15.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts? — One  or  two. 

16.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenants  there  ? — It  is  an  old  take,  and  they  are  pretty  well 
off.  It  is  a fair  rent. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — From  year  to  year.  It  is  held 
under  leases,  but  any  leases  that  fell  lately  are  not  renewed. 

18.  Is  there  any  anxiety  for  leases  at  the  present  rents? — No,  I do  not  see  that  there 
is,  for  the  rents  are  too  high. 

19.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I do  not  see  that  they  improve,  except  they  bring  up  some 
sea-manure,  which  they  throw  upon  the  ground ; but  I do  not  see  any  thing  like  permanent 
improvements  in  the  country.  A in  an  holding  from  year  to  year  does  not  improve  like  a 
man  with  a tenure. 

20.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  assist  the  tenants  in  the  district  in  building  their  houses?— 
No,  not  one. 

21.  Or  drain  the  land?— No.  They  must  get  the  rent,  or  they  turn  the  man  out  of 
possession. 

22.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? — Not  to  say  in  gene 
in  my  neighbourhood ; the  land  is  so  bad  that  the  landlords  are  not  anxious  to  turn  i 
their  own  use.  It  is  generally  done  where  the  landlords  turn  it  to  their  own  use , c) 
give  it  to  friends  of  then:  own.  It  would  serve  the  country  for  the  tenant  to  have  a tenur , 
that  the  tenant  might  be  sure  of  it  when  he  paid  a certain  rent.  The  having  a valua 
between  tenant  and  landlord,  and  long  terms,  would  be  the  cause  of  improving 
country  principally.  If  a man  is  not  certain  of  any  little  capital  he  has,  he  would  no  j 
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, . . improvement  of  the  land ; he  will  make  what  he  can  of  it,  and  not  improve  23 ri  1844 

it  out  in  tne  i cnc 

thw  Wwe  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— Very  few,  except  where  a 
23.  Hare  the  a fornS  In  one  parish  there  was  one  that  was  m consequence  of 

when  ho  got  into  possession,  turning  out  the  tenants;  and  a matt  eras  rnur- 
the  Ian® mi, ^wh  in  ® a ^ waB  loB(.  The  mon  M between  thirty  and  forty  acres 

dered  there  so ' ^ ^Med  with  that,  but  turned  out  twenty  or  thirty  for  the  sake  of 

tdiw" all  the  land  to  himself,  and  that  man  was  murdered. 

S ci  When  did  tMs  take  place ’—About  six  years  ago.  . ,. 

I*-'  !r,l  anv  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  respecting  the  county  cess,  or  the 
-D'  of  land9— The  parish  I live  in  pays  very  high.  The  land  lias  been  very  much 
occupation  of  land . it  aTroeaIa  to  tne  a very  just  thing  that  the  landlord,  whose  land 
rrf  improved*  Shot!! r subject  t°„  a poton  of  totax;  for  I recollect,  before  the 
jury  bill  passed,  I was  often  obliged  to  employ  persons  to  bring  corn  on  their 
Uses'  backs,  half  a mile  to  the  road ; but  smee  the  last  grand  jury  hill,  the 

“t  ^thaf  noTargmat  ^4^0  ySu  ?-Tes ; but  what  I make  goes  to  the  land- 

l0I97  Has  your  rent  been  raised?— No.  Anywhere  where  the  land  becomes  vacant  it  is 
vd-there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  The  land  I hold  lias  been  held  forty  years ; and  if  the 
We  came  out  to-morrow,  I should  pay  three  times  the  rent. 

,a  Has  the  rent  been  raised  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  loads  .—k os,  I think  it 
Ins  been  owing  to  that,  for  the  land  would  not  be  worth  any  thing  without  roads.  There 
arc  MOO  or  1,500  acres  in  the  parish  that  would  not  be  worth  lOrf.  an  acre,  tat  for  the 

Is  anv  land  given  to  the  labourers  with  their  cottages  ?-Very  teffling-ftom  half  an 
•wre'fn  an  acre  and  at  a high  rent.  Sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  get  mto  dio  bogs  , 
aCj0  +hnV  Mmint  tret  there  they  are  obliged  to  run  to  the  town  ot  Rilrush.  I think 
and  when  they  ouniri i g ; » J would  not  ho  so  dispossessed  as  they  are,  and 

tao"  o^Tal^T  they  were  kept  in  thei?  own  locality,  it  would  not 

be30  What  do  von  moan  hy  fixity  of  tenure  ?-That  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
30.  Wnat  ac . you  uy  j b ino.  lmt  tbat  he  must  keep  a man  m possession 

If"s  inters  he  will  be  turned  ont.P  They  get  into  arrear 

■““‘iXt^nd^^^Irftlie  land;  how  would  yon  fix  the  value  of  to 

r sSSpSS;  ^ 

would  pay  Ms  rent  regularly,  and  to  country  would  have  peace  and  qmetness. 
when  aman  is  thrown  out  it  causes  consternation  among  the  people,  and  it  gets  to  mur 

to  get  more  than  the  value  of  my  article.  valuation. 

33.  Do  yon  ever  set  to  to  tenants  under  yon  by  v, ilnation?-By  my  om  valuation. 

There  was  a farm  fell  to  me,  and  I gave  it  to  them  at  the  rent  I paid  thnty  jears  ago. 

34.  That  was  just  the  war  price  ? — Yes.  -vj  -+  hi"h  enough 

35.  Had  the  rent  been  reduced  since  that  time?-No;  X consideied  it  was  hign  enougu 

at  the  rent  I paid  at  that  time. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.  J 


Mr.  Patrick  Slattery,  sworn  and  examined. 


606. 


Mr.  ravriCK.  ~ — ---- 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ?-Goleen  cortege,  fourteen  mflesj tajta*.  eonvementto  to 

Shannon,  in  the  Kilfadan  electoral  division,  m to  °f. ™re' 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer,  holding  a ou  • , ,,  ^ tillage  or  in 

3.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  prmcipally  held  m tillage 

grazing  farms  ?— The  greater  part  of  it  m tillage.  f the  farms  is  from  twelve 

4.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms . T . Thev  are  defending  upon 

to  twenty  acres.  There  are  a great  many  from  five  to  eight.  They  axe  depending  upon 

^DrlTfoid  generally  hy  lease  or  ffomyeai rto 

a great  portion  are  tader  nridiemen,  a great  portion  under  to  courts,  and  a great  ma  y 

under  the  immediate  landlord  immediate  landlord. 

6.  What  class  are  more  comfortable  Those  unneL  » — ■ 

7.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  c™1831  or  1832;  we  have  been 

8.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  l A ot 

very  quiet  since  ton.  ,_in  immediate  neighbourhood,  I 

9.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wisu  to  oubi  . j 

know  there  are  many  grievances  caused  hy  agents  of  absentees. 

10.  What  is  the  course  adopted  ?_When-tore  is  any  more  than  a year 

seize  upon  the  crops  and  place  keepers  upon  them.  I have  seen  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Part  II, 
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23 rd  August,  1844.  11.  Can  you  state  generally  tlie  cost  of  a distress  ? — Lately  they  have  had  rec 

" — putting  a keeper  over  the  crop,  and  another  in  the  house,  and  charging  2s  for  Ilf*0 

P . every  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  some  instances  I believe  more.  b acn  lor 

Mr.  Patrick  Slattery.  I2.  What  provision  is  made  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  landholders  after  the  deatl 
their  parents  ?— Unless  their  parents  acquire  some  money  there  is  no  redress  but  to 1 i 
to  labour,  or  by  trade,  or  go  into  the  poorhousc.  I pay  a fair  rent  myself-  I have  a Ip 
of  one  farm,  and  live  under  a middleman  upon  another.  The  great  complaint  is  tlm 
setting  of  the  land.  ^S11 

13.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  9— Tl 
poor  law  valuation  is  generally  one-third  lower  than  the  rate  of  setting,  unless  in  a Terv  f 
-stances,  where  there  is  a very,  very  long  lease ; they  are  very  scarce  in  that  neighbor! 

14.  Do  you  think  the  poor  law  valuation  a well  made  one  ? — I am  satisfied  with  it-  Id 

not  think  it  any  tiling  unreasonable.  I should  wish  to  have  a lease  at  the  poor  law  valua° 

tion,  for  my  land  is  set  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation  in  both  cases,  in  the  district  T 

represent  as  guardian.  I am  an  industrious  man  in  the  corn  trade  during  the  last  twentv 

years  ; I know  three  or  four  of  the  electoral  divisions,  and  I know  the  produce  very  well  * 

15.  mat  should  you  say  was  the  rent  of  average  good  land  in  those  parishes?! 

Twenty-five  shillings.  1 

16.  What  would  such  land,  treated  as  fanners  generally  treat  it,  produce ; how  many 
ban-els  of  wheat? — I should  think  it  is  a very  good  crop  and  a very  fair  return,  if  it  makes 
220  stone,  eleven  English  barrels ; there  may  be  more  in  some  instances,  on  well  dressed 
land  and  m a good  season, — I have  had  more  myself.  I grow  wheat  frequently. 

17.  How  much  barley  would  the  common  run  of  farmers  expect? — Two  hundred  and 
fifty  stone  would  be  a very  good  crop ; about  200  would  be  an  average  crop,  upon  2 os  land 

18.  What  oats  ?— Oats  very  seldom  turn  out  more  than  200  stone,  except  upon  new 

lands,  where  they  are  heavier.  r 

19.  How  many  potatoes  ? — Sixteen  ban-els  of  ninety-four  stone  would  be  a very  good  crop 
. 20-  Ha7e  y°u  aiU  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us?— I think  there  is  nothing  to 
improve  the  country  but  a fixity  of  tenure,  giving  the  landlord  the  fair  valuation  of  his  land- 
that  would  set  aside  all  agrarian  outrages,  and  also  not  letting  the  land  to  the  highest 
bidder,  as  is  frequently  done  in  this  country. 

. 21  • Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  securing  to  the  tenant  remuneration  for  his 
improvements  ? — Fixity  of  tenure  would  provide  for  all  that. 

22.  The  fixity  of  tenure  is  taking  the  control  of  the  estate  out  of  the  landlords’  hands: 
supposing  the  landlords  should  not  give  into  that,  have  you  ever  considered  the  effect  of 
making  the  landlord  pay  for  the  improvements  ?— If  the  expectation  of  this  commission  was 
not  realized,  I think  there  should  be  a remuneration  for  the  outlay  in  any.  permanent 
improvements,  in  case  the  landlord  turns  them  out ; but  I would  approve  of  fixity  of  tenure. 

,7  What  do  you  mean  by  fixity  of  tenure  ? — A lease  for  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years, 
would  be  a fair  lease, — a man  would  be  paid  for  his  trouble  by  that. 

24.  Suppose  in  the  course  of  that  lease  the  tenant  found  it  difficult  to  pay  the  rent  fixed 
at  tlie  beginning,  would  you  consider  that  the  fixity  of  tenure  should  be  binding  upon  the 
landlord  as  well  as  the  tenant,  and  that  the  tenant  should  be  bound  to  pay  the  same  rent 
ough  the  prices  fell  ? — I would  rather  pay  2 os.  with  fixity  of  tenure  than  15a.  without  it, 
lor  when  there  is  fixity  of  tenure  a man  will  raise  capital,  or  by  industry,  and  improve  the 
an  , and  make  it  more  worth  20s.  than  10s.,  but  now  he  may  do  it  and  then  be  turned  out; 
e lias  no  claim  upon  the  land  but  from  year  to  year  now,  and  taking  it  at  tlie  government 
valuation  we  should  consider  would  be  right. 

[ The  rvitness  withdreiuj] 

Mr.  Robert  Fitzgerald,  sworn  and  examined. 

9 5™  d°  you  reside  ?— At  Donagh  Bay,  near  Kilkee. 

. What  is  your  occupation? — I am  a lieutenant  in  the  Clare  militia',  and  I reside  upon 
my  farm. 

t i ■^?iere  y°u  now  hold  land,  or  where  have  you  held  land  in  the  last  ten  years  ? — 
I hold  lour  several  denominations  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkee. 

™ ■ — hfr.  John  M'Donnell,  the  head  landlord:  and  I hold  some  land  from 

my  brothers,  Messrs.  Charles  and  George  Fitzgerald. 

5.  How  long  have  you  held  land  under  Mr.  John  M'Donnell  ?— From  a child ; I have  had 
it  as  the  representative  of  my  father. 

6.  Hid  your  father  take  it  from  Mr.  MTDonnell  direct,  or  had  any  body  else  an  interest  in 
Arm  6 11°hie%  from  Mr.  M'Donnell’s  father  direct.  I believe  the  person  to  whom 

. _ onnell  made  the  sale  sold  to  my  father,  but  that  sale  was  set  aside  by  the  court. 

, '■  J°u  an7  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  us  relative  to  the  land  you  hold?— I 

transmitted  a,  statement  of  my  grievances  to  the  commissioners  in  January,  and  February 
<5  Tre+Cfled  an  ans^er>  and  I replied.  I complain  in  respect  of  a breach  of  covenant. 

. is  that  covenant  m a lease? — Yes,  which  I can  present  to  you — [ producing  a lease.} 
y.  lou  complain  that  your  landlord  broke  a covenant  with  you  ? — He  withheld  from  mo 
what  I was  entitled  to. 

^S-  n°^  ^at  a matter  of  law,  and  is  there  any  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  case  ? — That 
1 ? ^i+S+W t ian  ^ie  disease ; it  appears  to  me  to  be  a matter  for  legislation. 

. state  the  nature  of  the  covenant  ? — It  was  a covenant  to  secure  to  me  free  access  to 
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sea-manure,  and  also  a right  to  take  and  draw,  from  that  part  of  the  shore  of  the  sea 
belonging  to  the  said  John  M'Donnell,  sea  sand. 

12. °Did  Mr.  M!Donnell  prevent  you  exercising  that  right  ? — The  persons  in  authority 
under  him  did.  He  is  generally  absent, 

13.  What  proceedings  took  place  in  consequence  ? — I withheld  the  payment  of  the  rent, 
under  the  advice  of  a gentleman  bred  to  the  law,  and  himself  a proprietor.  I was  able  to 
meet  the  whole  in  bulk  if  necessary. 

14.  What  further  proceedings  took  place  ? — Ejectment  by  civil  bill  process. 

15.  For  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes,  that  was  the  avowed  object ; but  I was  repeatedly 
promised  in  lieu  of  this  manure  compensation  and  allowance,  and  I was  amused  from  day  to 
day  by  those  promises,  which  caused  the  rent  to  accumulate. 

16.  You  have  said  that  recurrence  to  law  is  a worse  remedy  than  the  disease  itself? — 
Yes,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  landlords ; it  is  a bad  system  of  things. 

IT.  What  occurred  with  respect  to  the  ejectment  ? — I have  a letter  from  Mr.  M'Donnell 
promising  that  every  thing  should  be  settled  to  my  satisfaction,  and  that  letter  was  read  in 
open  court,  and  it  prevented  me  from  employing  a professional  man  down  to  the  very  last 
moment.  I did  so,  however. 

18.  What  took  place  ? — My  professional  man,  in  my  defence,  rose  up  to  say  that  the  rights 
seemed  to  me  under  the  lease  wTere  withheld.  The  assistant  barrister  answered  that  there 
was  another  course  for  that ; my  agent  held  up  the  lease  to  show  the  clauses  aud  other 
matters  therein  mentioned,  but  he  would  not  allow  a line  of  the  lease  to  be  read,  nor  any 
matter  to  be  heard.  The  Lord  Chancellor  would  not  have  done  so ; I have  been  in  equity, 
and  I think  he  would  have  ordered  the  rent  to  have  been  paid  into  court  pending  the  wrong. 
This  is  now  all  settled ; I redeemed  the  lands,  got  into  possession,  and  laid  out  several 
hundred  pounds  in  improvements,  relying  upon  the  repeated  promises  of  compensation, 
which  never  have  been  fulfilled,  as  I have  already  stated. 

19.  Were  those  promises  made  in  such  a shape  that  they  could  have  formed  the  ground- 
work of  legal  proceedings  to  compel  then  execution  ? — The  promise  was  contained  in  his 
letter.  I rather  think  that  the  execution  could  have  been  compelled.  It  was  promising 
me  that  all  things  should  be  settled  to  my  satisfaction. 

20.  Why  did  you  not  so  proceed? — 1 did  not  proceed  at  law,  as  I always  expected 
something  from  the  honour  and  conscience  of  a gentleman ; and  when  1 held  so  many  farms, 
I would  not  proceed  at  law  on  any  account. 

21.  Upon  what  point,  growing  out  of  these  transactions,  do  you  suggest  to  us  that  any 
improvement  could  be  made  ?— To  vest  in  the  assistant  banister  an  equitable  jurisdiction 
with  reference  to  covenants  in  leases,  such  as  wTe  find  exercised  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  where  the  lease  has  been  brought  before  the  court,  enabling 
persons  of  small  means  to  secure  redress,  through  that  channel,  who  could  not  encounter  a 
chancery  suit.  My  three  brothers  have  the  same  grievances  to  allege.  I have  been 
seduced  out  of  my  money ; I have  made  improvements  which  I would  not  have  done  if  I 
had  known  that  I should  not  have  the  sea-weed.  I rely  upon  a promise  made  in  the  presence 
of  five  or  six  witnesses.  My  neighbours  get  £5  an  acre  for  the  sea-weed  on  the  shore ; and 
in  consequence  of  my  right  being  denied,  my  land  is  not  worth  one-third  of  it. 

22.  Is  not  the  matter  of  sufficient  value  for  you  to  take  proceedings  at  law  or  in  equity, 
as  you  may  he  advised  ? — I know  too  well  the  cost  of  law  proceedings — I consider  it  a 
dernier  resort  at  any  time.  Mr.  M'Donnell  is  a relation  of  mine,  and  I do  not  wish  to 
encounter  him  at  law,  nor  would  I — I would  rather  leave  the  country.  His  written  word 
cannot  be  denied,  and  I feel  wrong  and  injustice.  I complained  to  Captain  \ ignoles,  the 
agent,  and  he  said  repeatedly  I should  have  justice  done  me.  . He  lives  near  Tyrrellspass, 
in  the  county  of  Meath.  The  reason  I do  not  get  sea  sand  is  this, — there  is  no  question 
about  my  right,  but  the  sea  shore  at  Kilkee  is  very  much  frequented  by  bathers ; and  if  the 
sand  was  removed,  they  have  found  out  that  it  would  not  be  so  smooth  and  pleasant  for  the 
bathers.  But  I do  not  wish  to  injure  the  shore. 

23.  You  would  have  been  content  with  compensation? — Yes.  I have  laid  out  money 
and  built  good  offices. 

24.  Have  you  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — W e all 
hope  for  some  good  from  the  commissioners,  and  we  all  agree  that  fixity  of  tenure  is  desi- 
rable, and  that  allowance  for  substantial  improvements  would  be  but  just,  where  tenants 
were  put  out  at  the  end  of  their  leases,  or  where  they  could  not  continue  to  hold  in 
consequence  of  high  rent.  Another  matter  which  is  submitted  was  my  communication  to  the 
commissioners  was  this, — that  when  a life  was  expected  to  fall,  the  parties  were  in  treaty  to 
let  the  property  to  another  person  without  giving  me  any  notice.  I heard  of  it ; but  the 
fife,  I am  happy  to  say,  is  now  likely  to  survive. 

25.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  relative  to  the  course  formerly  pursued 
in  Ireland  respecting  the  setting  of  lands  ? — I hope  to  be  able  to  submit  it  to  the 
commissioners  in  writing  at  a future  time.  I would  suggest  further  that  there  should  not 
he  the  power  of  eviction,  except  in  cases  where  there  is  not  sufficient  distress  on  the  premises. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

The  Reverend  Malachi  Duggan,  sworn  and  examined. 

L Where  do  you  reside? — I am  parish  priest  of  the  parishes  of  Moyarta  and  Kilballyowen. 

2.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  parishes  ?— Principally  tillage,  consisting  of 
22,000  English  acres. 
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3.  Is  it  principally  held  in  large  farms  ? — No. 

4.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  them  ? — From  three  acres  to  fifteen  is  the  general  run  of  the 
farms.  There  are  not  many  farmers  in  it  who  hold  forty  acres  of  land — not  more  than 
three  or  four. 

5.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  joint  tenancy,  in  your  district? — Not  ohein 
my  district. 

6.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  any 
middlemen ?— Yes,  there  are  a few  middlemen;  not  more  than  one — one  only. 

7.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  in  the  district  ? 

Two  : one  of  them  is  rather  extensive,  near  the  town,  and  the  other  at  the  far  off  extremity. 

8.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  the  properties  held  under  the  management 
of  the  courts,  compared  with  those  who  live  under  the  proprietors  ? — They  are  miserably 
distressed. 

9.  What  do  you  conceive  to  he  the  reason  of  that  ? — I attribute  it  to  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  those  who  take  the  land  under  the  courts,  and  not  to  the  courts.  The  man  who 
took  the  lands  under  the  courts  raised  the  rent  to  the  tenants. 

10.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — From  year  to  year. 
We  have  not  many  leases  at  all. 

11.  Is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases,  in  your  opinion,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  at  the 
present  rate  of  rent  ? — They  would  rather  have  leases  and  pay  a high  rent,  than  have  the 
land  without  a lease  at  a low  rent.  The  reason  is,  when  they  have  leases  they  have  credit, 
they  have  a stake  in  the  country,  and  can  get  money  from  the  banks ; but  when  they  have 
no  lease  they  have  no  credit  in  the  country,  and  when  they  die  their  widow  is  likely  to  be 
turned  out.  I think  it  much  better  for  the  people  to  get  the  money  from  the  banks  rather 
than  the  country  usurers.  In  dealing  with  the  banks  they  are  very  punctual,  but  in  dealing 
with  the  usurers,  the  interest  is  so  high  they  cannot  pay  interest  and  principal ; the  interest 
is  often  fifty  per  cent. 

12.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  tenancy  at  will  diminishes  the  amount  of  rent 
the  people  would  be  disposed  to  give  ; what  effect  has  jt  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 
or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — It  paralyses  the  industry  of  the  tenantry,  for  I know 
in  the  last  thirty-two  years  I have  known  many  turned  out ; after  improving  the  condition 
of  their  holdings,  and  building  handsome  bouses,  they  were,  for  some  cause  or  other,  turned 
out,  and  I remember  in  one  instance  it  did  injury  to  the  whole  population.  A poor  man 
built  a nice  dwelling-house ; he  had  no  lease.  The  farm  was  given  to  a middleman,  and  he 
took  a fancy  to  the  house,  and  he  picked  a quarrel  with  the  man,  and  threw  him  out  on 
the  highway.  He  built  himself  the  house,  and  his  wife  died,  and  the  man  himself  died. 

13.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man? — Grotty. 

14.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — About  twelve  years.  There  was  no  improvement  made 
in  my  parish  for  eight  or  nine  years  afterwards,  for  everybody  liked  the  house ; it  was  a 
pretty  thing,  and  paved  all  round,  and  back  offices  built  next  to  it.  We  have  at  the  present 
moment  a better  order  of  things  established.  Mr.  Nicholas  Westby,  of  London,  divided  the 
land  of  the  tenantry  into  divisions,  and  put  each  man’s  division  by  itself,  and  reduced  the 
rent  so  low  that  they  could  not  complain  if  they  got  leases  at  the  present  moment. 

15.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  parishes? — Very  little.  When 

Mr.  Westby  came  in,  any  man  having  half  an  acre  was  as  acceptable  to  him  as  a man  having 
twenty.  I was  listening  to  him  when  speaking  to  his  agent : — “ Let  all  things  be  as  they 
are  ; let  in  no  more  tenants,  and  we  will  turn  out  no  man:  but  there  are  no  mom  sub- 
divisions to  take  place.”  Subdivision  took  place  during  the  time  the  price  of  corn  was  high, 
during  the  late  war,  and  during  the  establishment  and  creation  of  the  40s.  freeholders,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  country,  since  the  conclusion  of  tho  war,  threw  many  out  of  their  small 
holdings ; they  got  some  money  for  then  holdings,  and  they  were  joined  to  others,  but  no 
landlord  turned  out  in  the  whole  district  to  consolidate  farms.  t 

16.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 

richer  in  the  world  ? — They  are  not.  They  may  be  over  their  wants,  and  able  to  pay  their 
rent,  but  I do  not  think  they  are  making  money.  * . , 

17.  Are  the  holders  of  small  farmers  getting  better? — Some  of  those  who  are  very  in  us- 
trious  are  as  well  off  with  six  or  seven  acres  of  land  as  those  with  twenty ; I know  many 
of  them.  It  is  easier  to  cultivate  a small  farm,  where  we  have  facilities  of  access  to  e 
Shannon,  than  a great  one.  Two  horses  are  generally  an  incumbrance  to  us,  where  er 
is  no  meadow,  and  no  hay.  Two  horses  take  away  a great  deal  of  the  produce  o 
farm,  but  a man  will  cultivate  four  or  five  acres  by  himself  and  his  children,  and.  rea 
few  pigs. 

18.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  off  in  your  district? — There  is  no  person  m 

district  to  employ  them,  except  casually.  I myself  employ  a few  in  the  spring,  an  s 
times  in  the  harvest.  I have  not  much  land.  9 -rri  pn 

19.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  they  receive  when  they  caiy  get  employmen  . ^ 

they  get  permanent  employment  the  wages  are  6d.  a day  with  food.  ” beie  . 
employed  by  a farmer  they  get  Scl.,  and  hi  the  hurried  period  of  spring  10d.,  a 

diet ; but  generally  tho  rest  of  the  year  6d.  and  their  diet.  - twelve 

20.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages? — Yes.  There  was  one  this  last  sumnie 
months,  and  that  grew  out  of  land.  There  was  a poor  widow  who  got  m arrear 
amount  of  £20,  holding  under  middlemen.  There  were  two  middlemen,  o e ^ 
pay  the  rent,  and  she  was  ejected,  and  got  a little  hut  on  the  other  side  oi  tne  - e(j 
had  a great  connection  in  the  country,  and  the  young  fellows  belonging  to  ner 
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tl  er  • and  when  the  land  was  handed  over  to  another  man,  and  he  built  a new  house  23r<f  August,  1844. 
W?n  it  they  tumbled  the  house  to  the  ground  at  night.  r-~ 

Was  anybody  taken  up  for  that  ?-Ho.  I called  a public  meeting  the  next  day,  and 
t t]ie  gtnctest  inquiry  I could  make  m the  discovery  of  it ; and  in  the  course  of  a 
VttL  time  when  the  tiling  died  away,  the  man  who  took  it  was  going  to  rebuild  the  house, 
l°thev  got  out  again  another  night,  and  took  out  fom-  guns,  and  broke  in  tbe  door  of 
« i -other  and  then  he  was  discouraged  making  any  improvements  upon  the  land.  The 
. , iienian’s  wife  is  alive,  sho  is  a poor  widow,  and  they  came  to  a compromise — she  got 
°n  ^ acreS)  and  she  is  living  upon  it ; and  the  other  man  has  got  the  other  six,  and 
tlTv  are' livin'0,  in  amity,  the  animosity  died  away.  This  happened  last  summer  was 
twelve  months.  We  have  not  had  many  outrages  there,  for  forty  years.  In  the  year  1831 

, ne a house  was  broken  belonging  to  a middleman.  None  of  those  who  had  land 

or  any  stake  in  the  country  joined  the  Terryalts ; they  were  persons  who  had  no  interest 

and  no  tie  in  the  country.  . . 0 T ,,  m , 

09  gave  y0U  aBy  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  r — 1 attribute 
ntirely  the  state  of  tliis  country,  its  dissatisfied  and  disturbed  state,  to  the  want  of  some 
tenure  for  the  land,  so  that  the  Landlord  should  give  it  to  the  tenant,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  every  moment  at  the  mercy  of  his  landlord  or  Ms  agent.  Unfortunately  in  this 
country  the  tenantry  are  more  afraid  of  the  under-agent  than  they  are  of  the  landlord. 

They  expect  always  generosity  from  a gentleman,  but  they  expect  nothing  but  perfidy  from 
those  persons  in  the  employment  of  an  absentee  landlord. 

23.  Is  there  a good  deal  of  the  land  in  the  country  held  by  absentee  landlords  ? — 

^24.^  Are  the  agents  resident  there  ? — No ; except  one  man,  all  the  agents  of  the  landlords 

are  absentees.  _ T . . T 

25.  What  do  you  mean  by  fixity  of  tenure  ?— I mean  a long  lease.  I mean  some  system, 
as  in  England,  that  the  tenant  would  not  he  turned  out  when  ho  paid  his  rent ; or  if  he 
was  turned  out  for  the  sake  of  any  domestic  improvements  of  the  landlord,  that  he  should 
get  some  remuneration  for  his  improvements. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

John  Lynch,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Newbridge,  by  the  side  of  the  road. 

2.  Did  you  ever  reside  any  where  else  ? — Once  at  Moydalla. 

3.  Did  you  hold  any  land  there  ?— Yes,  I had  four  acres.  _ . 

4.  How  did  you  lose  that  land  ?— By  serving  me  with  a notice  to  quit.  I had  my  rent 
paid. 

5.  From  whom  did  you  hold  it?— Colonel  Wyndliam. 

6.  Have  you  any  of  your  receipts  ?— It  was  a joint  receipt  we  got.  The  person  that  held 

most  of  the  ground  took  up  the  receipts.  . . 

7.  How  many  of  you  were  in  the  same  holding  ? — A good  many— upwards  of  thirty  of  us. 

S.  How  many  were  turned  out?— Fifteen.  We  are  aH  joined,  one  security  for  the  other. 

9.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  when  you  were  turned  out.  No.  . „ 

10.  Did  you  receive  any  compensation  when  you  were  turned  out  ?— I got  a trine  Ironi 

him  after  I was  turned  out.  Some  days  afterwards  he  gave  me  £8,  after  my  house  was 
thrown  down.  , , , , 

11.  Did  he  offer  you  to  go  away  to  America?— No,  he  did  not.  I was  too  old  to  go 

12.  Did  you  get  any  of  your  crop  ?— I got  hut  very  little  consideration  about  the  crop, 
for  the  compensation  did  not  buy  provision  for  myself  and  family  for  the  year  following. . 

13.  Have  you  any  land  now  ? — No,  not  the  breadth  of  this  table. 

14.  Who  got  your  land  ? — A man  that  had  thirteen  acres  of  land.  . 

15.  He  made  it  up  seventeen  and  a half  ?— Yes,  he  did:  and  my  rentwas  paid  upon  the 
regular  days.  There  would  not  he  one  man’s  rent  taken  tdl  the  whole  was  to  be  paid. 

[T7ie  luitness  withdrew .] 

Patrick  Crotty,  sworn,  and  examined  through  an  interpreter,  who  was  also  sworn. 

1.  Did  you  live  upon  some  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Westby  ? Tes. 

2.  When  were  you  removed  from  it?— About  eight  years  ago.  *•*•*”* 

3.  Were  you  Irring  with  your  father  and  mother  at  the  bme  ?-Yes ; my  father  built  five  state**,,. 

houses,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  settled  tenants  upon  the  iarm. 

4.  By  whom  were  you  dispossessed? — By  Tom  Pfikington. 

5.  Had  Pilkington  taken  a lease  of  the  lands  from  Mr.  Westby  ?— He  said  he  got  a lease. 

6.  Were  your  lands  included  in  that  lease  ? — Yes.  0 ,T 

7.  Did  he  allow  you  any  thing  for  the  house  or  the  improvements?— No.  My  father 
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he 


paid  £36  ; and  after  paying  him  that  sum,  he  ejected  him. 

S.  Did  Thomas  Pffldirgton  allow  your  father  any.  thing  for  the  house  ?-No  , and  after 
was  ejected,  ho  gave  £7  to  be  allowed  to  stay  m the  house  a hunted  time  .and  after 
the  winter  quarter,  lie  was  thrown  out,  and  went  into  a shed  on  the  side  of  the  road,  by 
which  my  mother  got  cold  and  died.  _ _ , .n 

9.  Is  Thomas  PUhington  any  relation  to  the  agent?— The  agent  was  father-m-law  to 
Thomas  Pilkington, 
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10.  How  long  was  it  after  tlio  ejectment  was  served  before  you  were  turned  out?— After 
the  service  of  the  ejectment  lie  proceeded  as  rapidly  as  be  could,  and  be  brought  the  habere 

and  ejected  them  under  it. 

1 1 . What  time  of  the  year  was  the  possession  taken? — In  or  about  the  month  of  September 
The  harvest  was  cut  and  down. 

12.  Did  your  father  or  you  ever  apply  at  all  to  Mr.  Westby  about  this  ?— No  application 
was  made  to  Mr.  Westby.  Some  application  was  made  to  the  former  Mr.  Westby  by  the 
tenants,  and  he  made  a promise  to  let  them  have  the  land ; but  he  broke  his  promise,  and 
gave  them  to  a middleman. 

13.  After  Thomas  Pilldngton  took  those  lands  from  you,  where  did  you  go  to  ?— There 
was  another  little  tenement,  consisting  of  two  acres,  which  we  went  to,  where  we  had  two 
acres.  Mr.  Keane  became  landlord  of  it,  and  gave  us  four  acres  in  addition  to  that. 

14.  Were  you  then  tenants  to  Mr.  Keane  for  six  acres  ? — Yes. 

15.  When  did  your  father  lose  these  six  acres,  bis  second  holding  ? — I have  these  six 
acres  still. 

1G.  Have  you  got  the  six  acres  now? — Yes,  I have  six  acres  still. 

17.  Where  are  they  ?— At  Caliarsavaun.  I have  a brother  and  four  sisters,  who  are 
actually  paupers. 

[ The  witness  ivitlidrew.] 


Patrick  Fitzgerald,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Did  you  hold  any  land  under  Mr.  Vandeleur  ? — Yes,  I did,  about  three  acres. 

2.  Did  you  make  any  building  upon  it  ? — Yes,  I built  a house. 

3.  How  much  did  you  expend  upon  it  ? — Upwards  of  £700  about  my  own  farm. 

4.  Had  you  any  lease  ? — No. 

5.  Did  you  expend  all  that  money  without  having  any  tenure  ? — Yes.  My  father’s  house 
was  on  this  side  of  the  demesne,  and  the  late  Mr.  Vandeleur  wished  me  to  tumble  down 
the  house  and  build  one  upon  the  other  side  of  the  demesne,  and  he  promised  me  a tenure 
of  it. 

6.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  upon  your  oath,  you  went  on  spending  £700  without  any  lease 
at  all? — Yes  ; because  I could  depend  upon  his  word. 

7.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  him  for  any  lease? — He  died  soon  after. 

8.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  him  for  a lease  ? — No. 

9.  How  long  did  he  live  after  you  built  the  house  ? — Not  very  many  years.  I was  doing 
business  for  him,  and  my  father  too. 

10.  Did  he  live  two  or  three  years  ? — Yes. 

1 1.  You  never  applied  to  him  for  a lease  ? — No. 

12.  Who  was  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Francis  Fitzgerald. 

13.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  him  for  a lease  ? — No  ; he  had  no  giving  of  leases  without  the 
present  man’s  approbation. 

14.  Who  was  the  agent  to  the  late  Mr.  Vandeleur? — Mr.  Fitzgerald. 

15.  Did  you  ever,  during  his  life,  apply  to  his  agent  for  a lease  ? — No.  The  place  was 
in  our  family  over  ninety  years. 

16.  Are  you  still  in  possession  of  the  house  ? — No ; I was  put  out  seven  years  last  May, 
with  ten  in  family. 

17.  How  were  you  put  out  ? — By  a Dublin  ejectment. 

18.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  compensation  ? — No ; only  £5  he  gave  my  wife,  who  fell 
ill  of  the  fever  and  erysipelas  in  the  leg. 

19.  In  what  state  was  the  house? — It  was  built  by  masons,  who  cost  me  3s.  6d.  a day, 
and  I took  away  the  windows  and  doors. 

20.  Did  you  owe  any  rent? — No,  only  £1,  and  they  would  not  take  that  in  consequence 
of  a point  of  law. 

21.  What  was  the  rent? — One  pound  a year.  It  was  for  non-title  they  put  me  out. 

22.  How  long  did  you  live  in  the  house  after  you  built  it  ? — I believe  I lived  in  it  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven  years. 

23.  What  lease  was  promised  you  ? — Lives  or  years  ; generally  thirty-one  years  the 

late  Mr.  Vandeleur  used  to  give  the  ground.  _ .. 

24.  Did  he  promise  you  any  particular  length  of  lease  ? — No ; but  it  was  generally 
thirty-one  years  that  he  used  to  give. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Francis  John  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I reside  at  Adelphi,  near  Coroirn,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I am  agent  to  Mr.  Vandeleur.  . 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  gi 

information? — Mr.  Vandeleur’ s estate  principally.  _ ■ cmaUy 

4.  Generally  speaking,  does  it  principally  consist  of  tillage  holdings? — xes,  Tn.n 
tillage  holdings  ; the  estates  comprise  many  thousand  acres.  I have  ascertained,  sin  _ ^ 
over  20,000  statute  acres  altogether,  and  the  population  is  very  great.  Many  ot  t e 
particularly  those  situated  convenient  to  the  Shannon,  do  afford  opportunities dor  ex 
improvements,  which  would  be  remunerative  if  carried  on  by  the  occupiers  ot  the 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district?— Yes ; but  m my  op 
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. n e_r  „reat  improvements,  though  it  has  made  some  progress  in  a few  years.  The  23rd  Avgust,  1844. 
of  clover  in  small' patches  is  a good  deal  attended  to,  and  is  becoming  more 
euLiva  oofi'iciiltuval  schools  < 


ea.nva  arc  n0  agricultural  schools  or  societies  in  the  district, 

gonera  . ^ ^ morG  gCneral  size  of  the  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?■ 

-mall  in  this  district  of  country— from  five  to  thirty  acres,  and  very  few  as  large  as 
re!'l  * ‘ jn  gome  few  instances  there  are  farms  from  fifty  to  100  ; the  crops  in  this  district 


612. 
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,,  that  as  soon  as  over  an  opportunity  is  afforded.  . . „ , , 

- In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ?— On  Mr.  Vandeleur’B  estate  it  is  always  fixed  by 
him  or  by  me  on  bis  part,  first  obtaining-  the  best  information  I can  by  inspection,  and  the 
information  of  others.  . 

« Is  it  the  habit  to  advertise  ? — Never ; the  only  portion  of  that  estate  that  has  ever 
been  advertised  is  a district  up  in  Bun-in,  which  is  only  made  use  of  for  cattle,  and  it  is  not 
a general  grazing  farm,  but  only  for  mountain  feeding.  The  valuation  is  always  made  an 
..ni-eable  oue,  hut  the  agreement  is  generally  for  a gross  sum. 

-\yhen  you  mate  an  acreable  valuation,  is  it  usual  to  survey  the  roads  upon  the  farm 
' ‘n  the  tenant  ?— That  depends  upon  the  situation ; not  near  the  tillages  or  the  towns, 
but  in  the  country  it  is  so.  The  amount  of  the  rent  varies  considerably  in  this  district ; the 
rural  parts  of  it  generally  average  from  5s.  up  to  305.  tlie  Irish  plantation  acre.  The  rent 
Jus  in  March  is  usually  demanded  in  December,  and  that  falling  due  in  September  is 
demanded  in  July,  but  frequently  not  paid  the  last  of  it  until  October,  when  the  new  crops 
come  in.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  so  very  unequal  that  they  cannot  take  it  as  a guide  to 
the  value.  There  are  no  bills  ever  received  in  the  payment  of  rent.  As  far  as  I know,  the 
tenants  upon  this  estate  do  not  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers.  _ 

10  What  mode  for  recovering  rent  is  usually  adopted? — Distraining  is  sometimes 
resorted  to,  hut  in  general,  if  tenants  continue  defaulters  without  sufficient  reason,  thev  are 
served  either  with  notice  of  ejectment,  or  notice  to  quit,  rather  than  proceed  to  sell  the 
distress,  which  has  not  been  resorted  to  for  many  years.  . . 

11.  What  sort  of  authority  is  given  to  the  bailiff  for  distraining ?— A direction  from 

myself  when  selling,  in  the  office  generally,  to  go  to  such  and  such  tenants ; and  even  m those 
cases,  I have  made  it  a practice  not  to  let  the  stock  he  put  into  the  pound  till  1 had  had 
an  examination  of  the  parties,  because  1 find  it  necessary  to  make  those  who  really  can  pay 
come  forward,  hut  the  rent  upon  this  estate  is  usually  very  well  paid ; I always  give  a written 
instruction  to  the  bailiff,  hut  I do  not  servo  a notice  upon  the  tenant,  unless  1 put  the  cattle 
actually  into  the  pound.  ....  i 

12.  Does  the  bailiff  ever  go  to  distrain  a particular  tenant,  without  having  a general 

direction  from  you  given  sometime  before,  or  a particular  direction  at  the  moment . e 
never  goes  without  a particular  direction  at  the  moment.  . 

13.  l)o  yon  consider  it  necessary  he  should  have  it  in  writing  ?— 1 es,  so  far  as  that 

person  Is  to  be  considered.  I do  not  make  out  a formal  power  of  attorney : 1 direct  him  to 
distrain  such  and  such  a person.  . 1 „ „ , . , 

14.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  up  to  a particular -gale . r or  a particu  a 
gale. 

13.  Generally  sneaking,  do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are 
there  many  middlemen  on  the  estate?— The  middlemen  are  decreasing  very  muen  ot  late 
years,  there  are  not  very  many.  As  the  leases  expire,  the  lands  are  let  to  the  occupying 
tenants  in  separate  holdings,  and  generally  without  leases ; the  want  bf  w uc>i  oes  no 
seem  to  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  improvements.  , 

10.  Bv  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  effected— by  the  landlord,  o 
tenant,  or  jointly  ?— With  respect  to  any  improvements  that  have  been  made,  when  theie 
is  a disposition  to  improve,  upon  applying  to  the  landlord,  Mr.  \anc  eeur  ls  qw&x  ax  y . , 

to  assist  them.  There  is  no  regular  soldo  laid  down—[T/ic  evidence  of  Pa, rid:  Fitzgerald  s* 
wag  read  to  the  witness.’]  „ , , r Ti  s A/'  / > 

17.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  this  case  ?— This  man  s father  long  before  I knewthe  fj>a. 
estate,  which  is  thirty-four  years,  was  a gardener  to  the  late  Mr.  Yanddeur,  and  mt. 
situation  he  had  this  portion,  about  three  acres  close  to  the  domain,  on  which  the  house  was 
Imilt.  I saw  the  house  when  I came  here,  and  I should  say  it  -would  be  buMt  for  £-0,and 
certainly  could  not  cost  £50— it  was  a gardener's  or  steward  s House  ; be  held  it,  and  theie 
was  not  any  rent  placed  upon  it  for  many  years,  nor  paid  dnnng  this  man  s father  s time, 
nor  daring  this  man's  time,  mitil  some  years  back.  I thought  it  imprudent  to  leave  it  without 
rent:  this  man  was  employed  as  a temporary  kind  of  steward  up  the  Shminon  to  teach  the 
tenants,  for  which  ho  got  10s.  a year,  and  finding  him  acting  improperly  m that  mtnation, 
ke  was  deprived  of  it,  and  it  was  then  I thought  it  right  to  put  a rent  on  it,  and,  I put  £1 
? 3'car  upon  it.  and  for  some  years  it  was  paid.  Mr.  Vandelem  wished  to  get  die  house  into 
1*  possession,  and  I said  he  would  get  something  for  it ; he  wanted  so  much  for  i that  I 
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IS.  You  think  the  house  must  have  been  built  for  £50  ? — Yes. 

] 9.  What  sort  of  repair  was  the  house  in  at  that  time ? — Very  indifferent ; Mr.  Vandeleu 
has  built  a house  for  his  present  steward  upon  the  site  of  it ; every  stone  was  taken  awav 
winch  it  would  not  have  been  if  they  had  been  worth  any  tiling.  * ’ 

20.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  general  in  the  district? — It  is  not  general 
except  with  Mr.  Vandeleur ; if  he  approves  of  the  person  coming  in,  and  there  appears  no 
particular  objection,  he  rather  permits  it,  but  not  without  his  permission. 

21.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms? — To  a very  trifling  extent  upon  his 

property ; to  some  extent  it  has.  s 

22.  Generally  throughout  the  district,  has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms? Yes 

of  small  farms.  If  I find  a great  number  of  farms  under  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  we  endeavour 
to  consolidate  them  in  that  way. 

23.  To  what  size  do  you  wish  to  get  them  ? — Mr.  Vandeleur  is  imwilling,  if  he  can  avoid 
it,  to  give  less  than  ten  acres,  though  he  is  obliged  to  do  so  in  many  cases. 

24.  In  the  cases  where  consolidation  has  taken  place,  is  that  about  the  size  the  farms  are 

brought  to  ? — I do  not  think  it  has  gone  to  increasing  them  beyond  twenty  acres  in  any 
instance.  J 

25.  Have  you  ever  turned  out  a man  that  had  ten  acres  of  land  in  order  to  make  a farm 
of  thirty  ? — No,  never,  unless  there  was  some  objection  to  his  character. 

26.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Yes,  it  does,  to  a great 
extent,  and,  really,  as  much  where  there  are  no  leases  as  where  there  are. 

27.  Is  that  permitted  by  the  landlord? — No,  it  is  not,  generally,  but  it  has  been  in 
many  cases  ; rather  than  go  to  the  unpleasantness  of  turning  them  out  altogether,  it  has 
been  sometimes  yielded  to  : but  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  we  have  to  contend  with. 

28.  In  a case  where  a lease  of  a middleman  expires,  what  course  is  piu-sued  as  to  the 
sub-tenants  ? — The  first  thing  is  to  take  a list  of  every  occupant  upon  the  ground,  whether 
he  has  much  or  little,  and  inquire  into  the  circumstances ; and  they  generally  get  the  farm 
divided  into  as  many  holdings  as  we  think  reasonable  for  the  number  of  persons  on  it. 
If  there  are  too  many  on  it,  Mr.  Vandeleur  generally  contrives  to  give  them  a bog  hold- 
ing, or  some  trifling  compensation  ; or  if  he  gives  one  person’s  land  to  another,  we  make 
the  tenant  give  some  assistance  to  him. 

29.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — In  this  country  we  scarcely  have  any  such  thing  as  a large 
farmer.  As  soon  as  you  set  a farm  of  any  size  they  will  endeavour  to  sublet  it,  from  the 
crowded  population ; the  temptation  is  so  great — even  upon  thirty  acre  farms. 

30.  Are  the  small  farmers  improving  in  their  condition  ? — The  small  farmers  placed  on 
their  own  holdings  are  improving. 

31.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better? — The  small  holders  are  the  labourers,  except 
about  the  towns. 

32.  Are  they  getting  richer? — I cannot  say  that  they  are. 

33.  By  what  means  are  the  younger  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  the  parents  ?— 
The  daughters  are  the  ones  they  are  most  anxious  to  provide  for,  to  give  them  either 
money,  or  security  for  money,  and  they  expect  that  the  sons  will,  in  getting  wives,  be 
provided  for  in  the  same  way.  A man  who  holds  ten  acres  will  endeavour  to  give  a portion 
of  it  to  six  or  eight  cliiklreu  ; if  they  do  not  do  that,  they  enter  into  a security  to  pay  sums 
of  money  to  the  daughters,  which  often  embarrass  them  greatly. 

34.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  employment  be  obtained  ? — In  general  8d.  a day  in  the 
country ; about  the  towns  from  10d.  to  Is. 

35.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Not  lately. 

36.  What  assistance  has  Mr.  Vandeleur  given  to  those  who  are  building  in  Kilrusk  ?— 
He  has  rates  varying  from  3d.  a foot  up  to  4s.  a foot  frontage,  and  he  gives  them  a lease 
for  999  years  at  4s.  a foot,  with  150  feet  in  depth.  The" other  scales  I do  not  recollect 
exactly ; one  is  for  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years  concurrent,  which  he  has  latterly  given 
at  2s.  a foot. 

37.  So  that  the  length  of  lease  varies  according  to  the  amount  per  foot  that  they  pay  ? — 
Yes,  at  the  option  of  the  person  building. 

38.  Does  it  vary  according  to  the  outlay  ? — In  some  parts  of  the  town  he  would  not 
allow  a very  inferior  description  of  houses. 

39.  Are  there  fees  on  enforcing  rent  ? — No  fees,  except  when  they  are  put  into  the 
pound.  I never  charge  them,  or  allow  any  charge  for  distraining. 

40.  What  is  the  usual  time  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — March  is  the  principal  in  this 
district : March  and  May. 

41.  How  do  you  account  for  March  being  the  pi'incipal  season  for  entering  upon  farms? 

It  is  the  custom  of  this  country ; an  earlier  period  would  be  better. 

42.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — It  is  usually 
allowed,  if  the  rate  is  made,  before  the  collecting  in  the  next  gale.  If  the  rate  was  made 
in  March  or  May,  when  they  are  paying  the  May  or  March  rent  in  December,  they  allow  i 
in  December. 

43.  What  rent  would  they  be  paying  ? — The  March  rent ; strictly  speaking,  they  are  not 
entitled  to  it. 

44.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — There  is  one  circumstance  about  a part  of  ^ 
Vandeleur’s  estate  that  has  fallen  out  of  lease  lately  which  I think  it  right  to  mention. 
There  was  a tract  leased  in  1788.  The  lease  was  made  to  six  or  eight  different  tenants ; 
those  leases  were  all  made  to  men  who  became  middlemen,  except  on  one  division,  an 
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. division  is  the  only  part  of  this  tract  that  has  been  held  by  the  immediate  lessees  or  23rd  August,  1S44. 

families,  so  that  the  occupiers  of  the  land  have  continued  to  hold  at  a low  rent  since  g?  2.. 

1'Vs  • aud  upon  the  old  lease  falling  out,  it  was  found  to  be  the  very  worst  part  of  the  F j Filzgera’d>  esq. 
ntire  estate,  being  held  by  persons  at  a very  low  rate  under  the  old  lease. 

, - ^re  tj13  families  the  descendants  of  the  lessees,  or  parties  let  in  by  them? — The 
families  of  the  descendants  of  the  lessees.  There  are  eight  divisions  upon  it ; they  hold 
bout  100  acres  of  land,  besides  a tract  of  mountain,  and  they  paid  but  £27  a year.  Tiie 
original  lessees,  or  their  families,  have  been  the  occupiers  down  to  this  moment,  while 
many  tenants  paying  high  rents  are  better  circumstanced. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Limerick,  Monday,  26th  August,  1844. 

Mr.  Joseph  Edward  Vise,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 IVhere  do  you  reside  ? — In  Limerick,  at  present. 

2*  'ft'hat  is  your  profession  or  occupation  ? — I am  not  in  any  business  now ; I formerly 
held  large  quantities  of  land  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

3.  As  an  occupier  of  land  in  the  county  of  Clare,  has  your  attention  been  particularly 

drawn  to  the  irregularity  of  the  county  cess?— Yes.  , o 

4.  State  what  has  been  your  actual  experience  in  respect  to  that  '—Mv  actual  experience 

unon  that  subject,  and  regarding  the  value  of  land,  can  be  brought  before  the  board  in 
the  most  ample  wav,  bv  the  tithe  composition  ; that  being  the  way  the  tithes  were 
assessed  bv  the  applotters.  In  consequence  of  the  too  long  protracted  over-charges,  I held 
a correspondence  with  the  secretary,  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Goulbourn,  twenty  years  ago, 
and  he  listened  to  mv  claim,  inasmuch  as  lie  acknowledged  by  bis  letter  I was  greatly 
a^rieved.  He  then  pointed  out  to  me  the  survey  and  valuation  as  the  only  mode  by 
which  I and  those  similarly  aggrieved  were  likely  to  be  redressed.  Since  that  twenty 
years  have  elapsed,  and  my  little  property  has  paid  a very  large  sum,  far  beyond  what  it 
ought  to  pay,  and  the  annual  cess  put  on  in  consequence  of  the  various  improvements 
brings  it  to  a very  serious  thing.  . _ T . , ....... 

5.  Do  you  know  how  far  the  valuation  has  advanced  m Clare  . — I have  nearu  tuat  it  is 
hoped  against  the  spring  assizes  the  valuation  will  be  in  action. 

6.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  increase  in  the  comity  cess  since  you  corresponded 

with  Mr.  Goulbourn  ?— Yes,  very  great.  It  was  but  merely  nominal,  it  was  not  worth 
looking  for  in  former  times.  ,,  . 

7.  At  what  season  is  the  county  cess  in  general  levied '.  — G enerally  one  levy  comes  in 
May,  and  the  other  in  November.  The  one  in  May  is  generally  the  heaviest,  and  at  that 
time  it  is  peculiarly  hard  on  the  tenantry  to  pay,  inasmuch  as  they  are  all  completely 
grouud  down  by  that  period,  and  they  have  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  pay  it. 

8.  Is  it  still  collected  in  May  and  November  for  the  county  of  Clare  ? — x es. 

9.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  complaint  lias  ever  been  made  to  the  grand  jury  as  to  the 

time  of  levying  the  money  ?— No  ; I have  never  heard  of  any  complaint  being  made  upon 
that  subject.  At  the  time  that  there  was  a general  scarcity  it  was  not  collected  in  May  , 
hut  I never  knew  auv  other  time  when  it  was  not  enforced  in  May.  Ihere  is  also  another 
subject  wliich  presses  itself  upon  my  mind,  and  which  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  com- 
missioners  to  know.  From  the  large  business  I have  had,  I know  the  way  m which  almost 
all  the  rents  about  Limerick  are  collected.  I have  seen  great  cause  of  distress  arise. 
Latterly,  since  the  country  has  been  disturbed,  the  Landlord  has  not  been  able  to  assert  his 
rights  bv  sale  and  distress.  If  he  does  that  he  is  generally  a marked  man,  personally  or 
otherwise ; aud  the  only  redress  landlords  have  at  this  moment  is  ejectment  which  1 
consider  leads  to  greater  distress,  aud  the  poor  tenant  is  sent  on  the  wor  wi  ou  any 
resource  in  consequence.  Within  about  half  a mile  of  where  I pay  a large  cess,  lere  weie 
100  acres  of  land  wliich  paid  no  grand  jury  cess  at  all.  . . » 

10.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  grand  jury  have  any  power  of  altering  the  amounts  of 

grand  jury  cess  to  be  paid  bv  any  particular  parties  ?— The  way  it  is  done  m Cork  is  this, 
llr.  Delaeour,  of  Cork,  proposes  on  the  grand  j ury  that  this  parish  should  be  applotted  accord- 
ing to  the  tithe  composition,  and  the  effect  was,  it  was  perfectly  correct ; it  was  equalized , 
the  lauds  paving  very  different  sums  before  were  equalized.  , • 

11.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  was  under  the  general  law  or  the  local  law  for  valuing 
the  county  of  Cork?— No,  I am  not.  I believe  it  was  from  a sense  of  justice  the  grand 
jury  acted. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  Bichanl  Bourke,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Thornville,  near  Limerick. 

2.  You  are  a magistrate  of  the  county  ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  And  a landed  proprietor  in  Limerick  and  Tipperary . — I es.  • • i.9 

4.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  Limerick,  mt  e Y OwnevW- 

Yes,  I am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  baronies  ot  Clanwilham,  Coonagh,  Ownejbeg , 
and  I have  a general  knowledge  of  the  county.  . . ,.n  _ . 

5.  Ill  the  general  description  of  that  district,  is  it  principally  m tillage  or  grazing 
farms?— Tillage,  I should  say,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountains. 

Taut  II.  4 1 - 


2 6th  August,  1844. 
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2Gih  August,  1844.  (j.  js  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — I think  it  is. 

^7^  7.  ■ In  what  particulars ? — There  is  a great  deal  more  green  cropping.  'Pve  sow  1 

Lieut. -General  Sir  now»  which  we  never  usecl  to  sow»  aU(I  1 think  operations  of  agriculture  are  E® 
Riclid.  Bourke,  bart.  conducted — our  ploughing  is  better  a good  deal.  euer 

8.  What  are  the  principal  manures  used? — We  principally  use  farm-yard  manure  .1 
we  use  a good  deal  of  care  in  preparing  it.  Latterly  a little  guano  has  been  introd’  a 
I know  of  two  farmers  who  have  used  it.  Ucoci' 

!).  Is  there  much  burning  of  land  in  the  district? — No. 

10.  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district? We  had 

farming  society,  but,  I am  sorry  to  say,  it  was  broken  up  last  year.  It  was  for  the  com  *'  a 
of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Clare.  llGi 

11.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — It  varies  very  much  If  i 
include  the  cottiers’  allotments,  they  vary  from  half  an  acre  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  fortv 

12.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  what  you  call  the  cottiers’  allotments  ?— Th 
average  is  half  an  acre. 

13.  Do  they  pay  rent  to  the  chief  landlord,  or  do  they  hold  principally  under  the 
fanners  ? — Principally  under  the  farmers,  the  smallest  description  of  cottiers. 

14.  What  is  the  succession  of  crops  usually  grown  by  the  common  class  of  farmers*— 
They  manure  the  land  for  potatoes,  and  then  either  take  a crop  of  wheat,  or  a crop  of 
oats.  Then  they  either  begin  again,  if  they  have  manure  enough,  and  take  another  crop 
of  potatoes,  and  another  crop  of  potatoes,  and  then  a crop  of  oats,  occasionally  sowing  a 
small  patch  of  clover — but  clover  is  of  a late  introduction. 

15.  Is  agriculture  improved  so  much  as  to  affect  the  demand  for  labour  ? — I do  not  think 
it  has  in  that  part  of  the  county,  and  that  is  the  best. 

16.  Are  there  many  large  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — There  are  some  dairy  farms, 
and  there  is  some  fattening  land  in  the  barony  of  Coonagli. 

17.  Are  the  grazing  farms  generally  increased  ? — Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  dairv 
farms  have  been  on  the  increase. 

18.  Are  they  increasing  at  present  ? — In  the  mountains,  I think  they  are. 

19.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — I believe  but  few. 
Formerly,  on  mountain  lands,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  way  to  hold  land,  but  of  late  years 
it  has  been  discontinued. 

20.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation,  or  how?— 
Generally  by  proposal — by  agreement  between  the  landlord  or  his  agent  and  the  tenant. 
The  practice  of  advertising  is  very  much  discontinued. 

21.  Incases  of  proposal  is  there  any  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenants?— 
believe  there  very  generally  is. 

22.  What  then  is  the  advantage  of  a proposal,  or  the  nature  of  the  proposal  sent  in?— 
It  enables  the  landlord  to  ascertain  what  the  tenant  is  inclined  to  give  for  the  land,  and 
shows  the  value  that  the  tenant  puts  upon  the  land  himself. 

23.  Is  it  usual  for  the  landlord  to  accept  the  highest  proposal? — I cannot  answer  that 
with  correctness.  I do  not  know  precisely  what  goes  before  the  landlord ; but  if  he 
understands  his  own  interest  in  many  cases,  lie  would  not  accept  the  highest  proposal. 

24.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  the  usual  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion ? — I am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  tlio  poor  law  valuations  over  the  country;  hut 
in  my  own  immediate  district  I should  say  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  veiy  much  below 
the  rent.  I know  one  farm  of  mine  where  the  tenants  pay  their  rent  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, and  have  never  complained  of  being  over-rented  yet.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  one- 
third  below  the  rent  paid  to  me. 

25.  Is  that  the  case  with  reference  to  the  poor  law  valuation  over  the  district  ? — I believe 
it  is  very  much  the  case  in  the  Limerick  union,  and  I have  heard  it  is  the  case  in  others. 

26.  By  whom  was  the  poor  law  valuation  made  ? — By  a person  appointed  by  the  board 
of  guardians.  I believe  he  was  employed  as  a builder  ; I believe  he  has  some  property  in 
the  county  of  Clare. 

27.  Is  the  proposal  generally  for  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  rent? — Generally  for  an 
aereable  rent. 

28.  What  is  the  course  usually  pursued  as  to  roads ; if  a public  road  should  run  through 
a farm,  is  that  road  measured  in  making  up  the  acreable  contents?— I believe  very 
generally ; formerly  it  was  universally  done.  I have  had  the  roads  always  left  out  in  the 
surveys  of  my  own  farms,  when  they  have  come  into  my  hands  to  be  let. 

29.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demaud  it? — One  gale  is 
usually  taken  when  the  second  is  due.  Some  landlords,  I believe  (and  I used  to  do  it 
myself),  will  not  allow  two  gales  to  catch  each  other. 

30.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  tenantry '.  1 am 
not  aware  of  it : I do  not  say  there  is  not ; I am  not  aware  of  it. 

31.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurer  . Not  on 

the  loan  fund,  I should  hope ; I cannot  say  precisely  as  to  the  local  usurers — I know  nothing 
about  them : I believe  there  are  such  persons.  . 9__ 

32.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  s 
Distress  and  ejectment.  Of  late  years  ejectment  has  been  more  resorted  to  than  distress. 

33.  From  what  do  you  consider  that  that  has  arisen  ? — In  a great  measure  from  tn 

difficulty  of  sales  in  cases  of  distress.  , 

34.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ?— I belieY 
up  to  a particular  day — I should  say  on  all  the  well  regulated  estates. 
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o-  j)0  flic  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 

^ middlemen  in  the  district '? — I believe  there  are  still  a considerable  number  of  middle- 
men in  the  district  of  which  I have  spoken : hut  their  number  is  less  than  it  was.  I have 
always  made  it  a rule  to  let  to  the  occupying  tenants. 

35!  Are  there  many  of  the  properties  in  your  neighbourhood  under  the  management  of 
tjy,  courts  ? — I am  not  aware.  There  are  soma,  I know. 

37.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — I should  say  that 
tVv  still  hold  generally  by  lease,  though  the  number  of  tenants-at-vvill  has  much  increased 
of  late  rears,  and  1 should  say  is  increasing. 

3S.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases  ? — As  far  as  I know  myself, 
I should  say  there  is  not  in  my  own  case. 

3().  Generally  speaking,  over  the  country,  what  effect  has  the  tenure  at-will  upon  the 
condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I really  do  not  perceive  that 
it  has  made  the  least  difference  to  their  prejudice. 

40.  By  whom,  in  general,  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  effected — by 
the  tenant,  or  by  the  landlord,  or  jointly  ? — Permanent  improvements,  1 should  say,  are 
generally  effected  by  the  landlord.  There  is  one  description  of  improvements,  in  draining, 
of  which  a good  deal  has  been  done  by  the  tenant,  either  by  himself  or  jointly  with  the 
assistance  of  the  landlord  ; but  unless  those  improvements  are  very  carefully  looked  after, 
they  cease  to  be  improvements  after  a few  years.  I have  given  away,  I may  say,  a great 
deal  of  money  to  tenants  for  draining  land,  which  has  been  badly  done.  I have  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  any  useful  permanent  improvements  in  land  ought  to  be  executed  by  the  land- 
lord for  his  own  sake. 

41.  Can  you  state  any  system  prevailing  on  the-  properties  of  different  landed  proprietors 
who  assist  in  improving  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  any.  In  buildings,  I have  myself  some- 
times received  the  assistance  of  tenants  in  horse  hire,  and  cartage,  and  labour. 

42.  When  a landlord  executes  buildings  for  a tenant,  is  it  usual  to  put  any  per  centage 
upon  the  outlay,  as  an  ^additional  rent  ? — 1 believe  it  has  been  done  in  some  cases : and"  I 
think  that  is  a practice  that  is  coming  into  use. 

43.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  recognised  in  the  district? — No,  I should  say  it 
is  not. 

44.  Has  there  been  ant'  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — Very  considerable  within  these  twenty-five  years.  1 should  say,  in  general, 
that  the  consolidation  has  been  advantageous  to  the.  property  and  to  the  occupier  left  upon 
the  land,  as  he  has  been  placed  in  a more  comfortable  position ; and  in  the  cases  ot  those 
who  have  been  removed,  where  the  removal  has  been  managed  with  humanity  and  discre- 
tion, I am  not  aware  that  they  have  been  the  sufferers.  I have  myself  removed  persons 
whom  1 have  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  and  I am  sure  they  are  much  better  off  there  than 
they  were  in  Ireland.  I began  very  early.  Some  farms  of  mine  came  out  of  lease  between 
ISIS  and  1827 ; and  in  many,  where  there  was  a population  which  I thought  it  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  landlord  or  the  occupier  to  remain  upon  the  land.  I had  to  remove  a great 
many  of  those,  and  I hope  I removed  them  without  any  great  hardship  or  oppression  ; and 
their  farms  have  been  since  in  a very  good  condition,  with  only  one  tenant  upon  each 
farm. 

45.  To  what  size  did  3*011  raise  the  farms  ? — From  twenty  to  thirty  acres  in  some  cases ; 
in  ether  eases,  from  fifty  to  sixt}*. 

4(3.  Have  you  found  that  those  farms  have  been  subdivided  ? — No;  I have  looked  very 
close  after  them  to  prevent  it,  but  it  requires  a great  deal  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  and  agent. 

47.  You  assisted  them  to  emigrate  ?— Yes  ; and  in  other  cases,  where  there  were  moun- 
tains attached  to  the  farms,  1 gave  them  a part  of  the  mountain,  and  the}’  have  been  actmg 
since  as  labourers  to  farmers  on  the  estate.  In  other  eases,  I gave  them  sums  of  money  to 
go  away ; but  in  no  case  did  I over  turn  a man  out  with  harshness.  _ 

43.  What  system  did  you  adopt  with  respect  to  these  who  emigrated*.  I paid ^ their 
passage,  and  gave  them  a small  sum  of  money  in  hand,  and  gave  them  a recommendation 
to  some  friend  there.  That  has  been  done  since  I came  home  from  Australia  since  the 
year  1838.  .... 

49.  Was  that  an  expensive  process  sending  them  to  New  South  Wales  ?— xes,  it  was.  It 

was  one  that  could  not  be  universally  adopted ; bqt  the  principal  removals  I had  to  make 
upon  my  estate  were  between  the  years  ISIS  and  1S27,  and  then  I did  not  use  emigration 
as  a means  of  providing  for  them.  , * 

50.  Has  the  course  adopted  bvyou  been  the  course  generally  i.olloweu  out  in  the  district . — 

1 believe,  in  many  cases,  it  may  have  been  adopted,  and  in  others  it  may  not.  Hence  aiose 
the  complaints.  . . w.  . 

51.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue?— I think  not.  With 
reference  to  my  own  estate,  certainly  not.  In  the  district  generally,  I should  say,  tnat 
•subletting  has  been  put  a stop  to  a good  deal.  On  my  own  estate  I have  never  had  a 
subletting  since  it  had  come  into  my  own  ha~*,“ 

52.  By  what  means  lias  the  subletting  or 
?™i  a view  of  putting  a stop  to  subletting.  1 
r Served  the  power  to  go  in  and  pull  down 
? the  lease,  so  that  there  should  never  he  any 
In  conjunction  with  that,  I always  informed 
upon  the  land,  I was  quite  ready  to  build  t 


subdividing  been  stopped  ?— In  my  own  case, 
[ introduced  a clause  into  the  leases,  by  which 
any  house  erected  upon  a farm,  excepting  that 
other  house  upon  the  laud  than  that  occupied, 
my  principal  tenant,  if  he  wanted  any  labour 
1 labourer’s  house,  and  give  him  a quarter  or 
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half  an  acre  of  ground— something  in  the  nature  of  an  allotment,  as  it  is  practised 
days  ; hut  that  that  person  should  ho  my  tenant,  and  a tenant-at-will  under  agreement  wiri 
me,  to  give  labour  to  the  tenant  upon  the  farm  at  the  usual  price  of  the  country.  Wltl 

53.  Did  you  find  many  apply  to  you  for  it  ? — I had  one  or  two  applications;  but  befr 
I have  been  able  to  build  the  house  they  have  been  withdrawn,  so  that  I have  never  bn'lt 
house  upon  those  conditions.  The  truth  was  that  upon  the  adjoining  properties  there  & 
always  sufficient  labour  to  be  found. 

54.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  <retti 
richer  ? — 1 think  that  they  are  better.  They  are  more  comfortable ; there  is  an  ostensibf 
show'  of  greater  prosperity. 

55.  Are  the  small  tenantry  becoming  richer  or  the  reverse? — Those  who  hold  tweutv 
acres  of  land  I think  have.  The  cottier  has  not  improved  one  bit  in  his  position.  The 
person  who  depends  upon  con-acre  or  potato  land  is  not  one  bit  better  since  my  recollection 
of  Ireland. 

56.  With  respect  to  the  small  class  of  farmers  and  cottier  labourers,  by  what  means  are 
then-  younger  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ? — I hardly  know;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  say.  Some  become  mere  labourers ; others  get  land  elsewhere.  Upon  some 
estates,  the  subdivision  of  land  may  still  be  going  on.  Speaking  of  my  own,  it  is  not  the 
case. 

57.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  bold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 
built  and  repaired  ? — The  labourers  generally  hold  them  from  the  farmers.  In  very  many 
cases,  they  build  them  themselves,  and  always,  1 believe,  repair  them  themselves. 

58.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  usual  arrangement  between  a farmer  and  liis  labourer  as  to 
the  rent  he  shall  pay  for  his  house,  and  the  rate  lie  shall  receive  for  his  labour  ?— The 
arrangements  arc  so  very  various  I could  hardly  say  what  is  usually  the  case ; but  I know 
40s.  or  50s.  is  not  an  unusual  price  for  a small  mud  cottage  and  a quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  I do  not  think  binding  the  farmer  to  build  the  cottage  is  so  common  as  it  was 
formerly. 

59.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  labour? — About  where  I live  it  is  8d.  in  winter,  and  10tf. 
in  summer.  In  the  barony  of  Coonagh,  where  I have  some  land  in  my  own  hands,  it  is  Id. 
and  9tl. 

60.  Can  employment  be  obtained  generally  at  those  wages  ? — There  is  a great  want  of 
employment.  The  applications  for  employment  in  my  own  neighbourhood  are  very  frequent. 

61.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Very  few,  I should  say,  in 
my  district. 

62.  In  what  have  they  originated  ? — Generally  in  the  removal  of  tenants  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  their  leases. 

63.  Were  there  any  disturbances  consequent  upon  the  removals  to  which  you  have 
referred  upon  your  own  property  ? — No,  I do  not  remember  any  disturbance  to  have  occurred 
upon  my  property  at  any  time.  The  only  thing  in  the  nature  of  a disturbance  I recollect 
was  iu  the  year  1831,  when  there  were  turnings  up  of  land,  ancl  then  a bad  tenant  I had, 
who  wanted  to  have  a particularly  good  field  turned  up,  brought  a parcel  of  people  to  turn 
it  up. 

64.  In  reference  to  the  management  of  estates  by  agents,  is  there  any  difference  in  these 
districts  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes, — for  example,  are  large  estates 
better  managed  than  small  ones,  or  estates  of  residents  better  managed  than  those  of 
absentees  ? — I can  state  generally  that,  tho  estates  of  residents  are  better  managed  than 
those  of  absentees ; and  I should  say  generally,  that  the  estates  of  the  large  landed 
proprietors  arc  hotter  managed  than  those  of  the  small  ones. 

65.  What  duties  are  the  agents  generally  expected  to  perform  ? — There  are  various  classes 
of  agents.  Those  who  are  attorneys,  and  do  not  reside  in  the  district,  generally  employ 
drivers  under  them,  who  do  all  the  business  of  the  estate,  and  the  agent  only  comes  once 
a year  to  see  it.  That  is  the  case  with  an  estate  immediately  adjoining- — a considerable 
estate,  the  proprietor  of  which  lives  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  There  are  .other  agents  with 
w io  n I • m acquainted,  who  either  reside  on  the  estate  or  in  the  country,  more  frequently  on 
the  estate,  and  become  intimately  acquainted  with  tl  e circumstances  of  the  farmers,  and 
on  that  account  manage  the  estate  with  much  more  advantage  to  the  Landlord  and  tenant 
thau  the  non-resident  agent.  The  worst  description  of  agent  is  the  Dublin  attorney. 

66.  Are  there  fees  usually  paid  on  enforcing  the  rent  or  on  granting-  leases  ? — I do  not 
know  how  that  is. 

67.  What  proportion  does  the  comity  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ? — I can  hardly 
state  that ; the  rent  is  very  various.  The  comity  rate  is  equal  to  2s.  an  acre. 

68.  Is  that  levies  over  every  acre? — No,  not  at  present ; the  new  siu-vey  has  not  ye^ 
come  into  operation  in  this  county.  It  is  levied  upon  the  number  of  acres  in  the  county- 
book. 

69.  At  what  particular  time  is  the  county  rate  usually  collected  ? — Generally  before  the 
assizes. 

70.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  tho  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — In  my  case, 

upon  the  receipt  of  the  gale  of  rent  to  which  ii  belongs.  . . • 

<1.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  in  your  neighbourhood  of  it  not  being  ailowe 
every  case  ?— I have  heard  of  such  things,  but  I do  not  know  it  of  my  certain  know  e e 
I hardly  believe  it.  I do  not  know  how  it  can  very  well  be.  „ , t 

72.  When  you  removed  some  of  the  tenants  to  the  mountain  plots,  did  you  mi 
they  were  tolerably  woll  disposed  to  go  and  exert  themselves  upon  the  land . — > 
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think  so.  They  improve  the  land ; it  was  quite  heath  that  they  were  put  upon.  They  got 
four  or  five  acres,  and  they  set  about  improving,  and  they  built  a house.  They  paid  10s.  for 
each  applotment,  and  they  continue  to  pay  the  same  rent  still. 

73.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  example  has  been  followed  by  other  persons  who  found 
it  necessary  to  remove  tenants  ? — I believe  Lord  Lismore  dicl,  who  occupied  land  in  the 
same  country  near  me,  but  I am  not  quite  sure. 

74.  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  people  lead  you  to  think  that  in  cases 
where  removals  become  necessary,  from  the  overgrown  population,  that  plan  might  be 
advantageously  followed,  if  there  was  land  for  the  purpose? — Yes,  very  advantageously  ; 
so  far  as  this,  that  it  stops  the  evil  for  the  present,  and  accelerates  the  cultivation  of  bad  land. 

75.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  people  would  be  unwilling,  if  assisted, 
to  emigrate,  but  that  they  might  be  willing,  if  receiving  assistance,  to  exert  themselves  upon 
waste  "lands  in  the  country?— I have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  persons,  especially 
elderly  persons,  who  are  afraid  of  the  passage  by  sea,  and  the  distance,  and  the  evils  to 
which  they  hear  that  emigrants  are  sometimes  exposed,  who  would  more  willingly  go  upon 
the  mountains. 

76.  What  assistance  do  you  think  the  parties  would  require  who  were  put  upon  the 
mountains  in  that  way  ? — I think  the  parties  I put  there  got  between  four  and  five  acres  of 
mountain ; they  were  put  altogether  in  one  place,  and  I believe  it  has  since  been  designated 
bv  the  name  of  the  “ Rookery.”  I gave  them,  according  to  them  families,  some  more  and 
some  less  assistance  towards  building  their  houses;  it  was  a matter  of  charity.  Their 
tenancy  is  at  will,  and  they  have  an  interest  now  in  the  allotment  they  possess,  but  I have 
not  allowed  them  to  dispose  of  it.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1826,  and  they  are  there 
still,  except  two  who  died,  and  their  families  are  there  still.  I have  never  laid  down  any 
system  of  the  sort.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  things  readily  and  easily,  you  must  apply 
yourself  to  every  case  as  it  occurs. 

77.  Has  it  been  your  course  of  proceeding  to  advert  to  the  circumstances  of  each  parti- 
cular case  in  dealing  with  those  you  were  obliged  to  remove  ? — Yes,  always. 

78.  Do  you  believe  that  a good  deal  of  the  ill  feeling  that  has  grown  up  in  some  cases 
might  have  been  avoided  if  that  course  was  generally  followed  ? — I do. 

[ The  witness  witlidreiui\ 

The  Reverend  James  O' Moore,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — I am  parish  priest  of  the  union  of  the  parishes  of  Memgral 
and  Crecora,  within  two  miles  and  a half  01  Limerick. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  union  ? — Twenty  years  last  May. 

3.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  connected? — One 
of  the  parishes  is  principally  held  in  tillage,  it  is  a light  gravelly  soil ; the  other  parish  is 
not  so  much  in  tillage.  There  are  some  gentlemen’s  demesnes  held  in  that  way,  and  the 
other  farmers  who  have  large  farms  are  not  allowed  to  till ; they  have  got  lately  some  little 
privilege,  hut  heretofore  they  have  been  very  much  hurt  by  it.  Some  of  them  were  in  such 
a state,  that  they  could  not  provide  potatoes  for  then"  families,  owing  to  the  strictness  of 
the  mode  in  which  they  were  bound. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  your  opinion  improving  ? — I think  that  the  state  of  agri- 
culture is  improving  by  the  Large  farmers  who  have  taken  the  land  into  their  own  posses- 
sion ; they  have  a better  system — that  is  to  say,  they  grow  green  crops,  clover  and  turnips, 
upon  those  large  farms.  Some  of  the  farmers  have  taken  all  the  lands  that  belong  to  them 
into  their  own  hands,  and  are  working  them  themselves,  and  on  some  there  is  an  appearance, 
to  the  eye  at  least,  of  great  improvement. 

5.  What  effect  lias  the  alteration  had  in  your  opinion  upon  the  employment  of  labour  ? — 
I think  it  gives  more  employment ; there  is  a greater  mass  of  people  assembled  together, 
but  when  the  lands  were  divided  among  the  farmers,  I think  one  with  another,  they  em- 
ployed as  many  persons  regularly.  Now  there  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  reapers 
are  called  in — there  is  a mass  of  people  called  in  to  aid  and  assist  in  collecting  the  harvest ; 
but  I think  as  many  persons  were  employed  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  under 
the  old  system. 

6.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ?— They  vary  very  much,  indeed. 
Some  gentlemen  have  as  much  as  200  acres,  which  they  took  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tenants. 

7.  Speaking  of  the  holdings  of  the  tenants  ?— Some  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  some  near  100 
acres. 

8.  Are  there  any  small  ones? — Yes,  a great  many;  ten,  twelve,  five,  six,  and  three,  down 
to  very  minute  portions. 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Yes,  there  were  some — 
a good  many;  I do  not  know  that  there  are  many  now. 

10.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  resident  upon  them  ? — They  are  not  comforta- 
ble at  all,  and  tbey  very  frequently  disagree  among  themselves.  The  people  all  have  a piece 
of  land  here,  another  piece  there,  and  they  cannot  cultivate  it  in  the  manner  that  they 
desire  themselves;  some  of  them  were  cross  and  litigious,  interrupting  the  others  and  inter- 
fering with  them — one  man  wishes  to  sell  his  portion,  another  to  get  it,  and  there  is  no 
fence  between  the  lands. 

11.  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  agreement  ? — The  landlord  gets  all  he  can; 
n land  is  to  be  let,  he  will  get  all  he  can.  If  he  considers  one  a more  respectable  man  he 
■will  select  him ; the  man  who  has  money  will  get  the  farm. 
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12.  Do  they  usually  proceed  by  proposal? — Yes,  and  sometimes  by  merely  a verbal 
agreement.  The  greater  number  are  tenants  from  year  to  year,  except  they  have  holding 
or  takes. 

13.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant?— If  he  is  considered  solvent 
and  a good  tenant  he  will  get  a preference  ; they  will  not  give  it  to  a stranger  if  he  is  able 
to  pay,  where  they  are  letting  the  land  and  not  taking  it  into  their  own  hands.  Many  0j? 
the  landlords  have  taken  the  land  into  their  own  hands  from  tenants  who  were  very  able  to 
pay  their  rent,  working  them  up  to  the  last. 

14.  Can  you  state  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land?— The  best  lands  in  the  parish, 
those  that  He  along  the  Shannon,  are  let  sometimes  so  high  as  £3  12s.,  £3  10s.,  cr£3- 
some  of  the  light  lands  are  let  at  over  50y.  or  at  50.?.  You  must  suppose  naturally,  that  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  there  are  portions  of  land  more  minute,  and  that  there  is  more 
demand  for  them  than  in  the  country. 

15.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?~I 
cannot  answer  that  question,  hut  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  the  valuation  is  one-fourth 
under  the  letting  value  or  the  rent  demanded. 

16.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  by  the  small  tenants? — I dare  sav 
in  a very  few  instances  they  generally  must  pay.  In  some  instances  the  landlord  mav  call 
upon  them  to  accept  a bill  before  the  rent  is  due ; that  may  answer  the  purposes  of  a man 
who  has  reduced  himself. 

17.  In  that  case,  by  whom  are  the  discount  and  the  stamp  paid? — I dare  sav  by  the 
tenant  generally  speaking,  except  where  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlord,* he*  may 
allow  it  and  pay  it  himself,  as  he  gets  the  rent  before  it  is  due. 

18.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers?—  Yes,  in  many  instances 
they  depend  upon  the  loan  fund ; they  would  not  he  able  to  work  up  their  bits  of  land 
unless  they  had  the  loans,  they  would  not  be  able  to  subsist  without  it. 

19.  Do  they  depend  for  their  rent  upon  it? — Yes,  I know  it  to  be  the  case,  that  a man 
with  a small  holding  of  three  or  four  acres  sells  the  crop  and  pays  the  money  to  the  loan 
fund,  and  then  he  gets  the  money  out  again,  and  pays  his  landlord,  and  so  holds  on;  ci' 
course  there  are  securities  in  all  those  cases  for  the  money. 

20.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  system ; does  it  appear  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
people  by  whom  it  is  followed  ? — Yes,  it  is  advantageous  to  them  to  get  a sum  at.  the  time 
they  are  most  in  want  and  distress.  I am  sure  some  of  them  would  starve  in  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  but  for  that.  In  a tillage  country  they  have  nothing  but  the  crop  to  support 
them,  and  they  may  suffer  most  sadly  if  they  could  not  get  this  accommodation. 

21.  What  means  have  these  people  of  paying  the  instalments  ? — They  wait  till  the  crop 
comes  in.  They  know  how  little  interest  they  may  have  in  that ; they  may  have  a pig  that 
they  may  have  to  fatten,  and  that  will  come  in.  It  is  only  demanded  once  a year  at  the 
Linen  Hall  fund.  In  other  cases  they  are  paid  by  weekly  instalments.  I have  very  little 
to  do  with  it.  Those  who  buy  cows  and  sell  the  milk  pay  by  weekly  instalments,  but  those 
who  get  the  money  from  the  Linen  Hall  are  only  called  upon  once  a year. 

22.  Are  there  any  local  usurers  in  your  district  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any,  except  where 
they  sell  to  one  another  by  time,  as  they  call  it.  If  they  buy  potatoes  they  are  not  to  pay 
for  six  months  more  than  the  value  of  the  article  in  the  market.  It  is  an  arbitrary  thing 
with  them,  there  is  no  fixed  standard ; a man  sells  as  well  as  he  can. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  selling  to  a man,  for  instance,  meal  on  trust,  and  then  buying 
it  back  again  from  him  by  some  other  member  of  the  family  for  ready  money,  at  a very 
great  loss  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  tiling-  of  the  kind.  I know  nothing  of  the  land  in  the 
country  districts. 

24.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — They  hold  under  the  proprietors  and  under  middlemen,  and 
in  every  variety  of  way. 

25.  Which  class  is  more  comfortable  ? — Those  under  the  proprietors  are  best  off.  They 
can  make  some  application  to  the  landlord,  and  there  will  be  some  feeling  for  them,  if  the 
landlord  is  not  an  embarrassed  man,  which  sometimes  occurs,  and  then  they  are  better  on 
under  the  middleman.  I f he  is  an  indulgent  man  he  is  sometimes  land  to  the  people.  He 
may  have  a large  tract  of  land  that  he  holds  at  a very  cheap  rate.  There  are  some  men 
of  that  kind  in  my  parish.  They  hold  bishop’s  land  at  a few  shillings  au  acre. 

26.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  district  ? — I am  only  aware 
of  one. 

27.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry?- — Very  wretched  indeed ; they  were  charge 
high  rents.  The  landlox-d,  I am  sure,  in  some  instances,  did  not  press  them  very  hard. 

the  agents  under  the  courts  will  try  to  get  the  last  penny  they  can  ; they  distrain  and  get 
every  thing  they  can,  so  that  their  condition  is  worse  under  the  courts.  There  is  only  one 
instance  that  I am  aware  of,  and  the  tenants  are  in  the  most  wretched  state  since  that  a» 
occurred. 

2S.  You  have  stated  that  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  ? — Yes,  there  are  no  eases, 
with  few  exceptions.  Some  parties  got  leases  sometime  since ; and  some  few  m recen 
cases  got  leases.  ... 

29.  Is  there  any  great  anxiety  for  leases  at  present  ? — Yes,  the  greatest  possible,  i 
were  satisfied  that  the  rent  was  reasonable.  I do  not  think  that  there  is  any  c an-_ 
improvement  without  a tenure.  A man  will  not  lay  out  any  money  or  labour  upon  a ^ ' 
where  he  may  have  a notice  on  the  25th  of  March,  as  has  been  the  case  in  my  pan>  h 
turned  out  the  29th  of  September. 
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30,  Do  those  notices  proceed  to  ejectment  ? — Yes.  sometimes  they  do,  where  a man  is 
not  able  to  pay  up,  or  has  not  visible  means  to  pay. 

31.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  generally  effected  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  there  are  any  improvements  upon  those  lands  except  those  done  by  the 

te*32.  Is  there  any  system  of  any  of  the  landlords  in  your  district  either  of  erecting  the 
buildings  themselves,  or  assisting  the  tenants  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  such  practice : 
at  least  it  is  a very  trifling  thing,  if  any  thing  is  given.  1 do  not  think  they  arc  in  the 
habit  in  any  way  of  liberally  contributing  at  all,  or  aiding  the  tenants. 

33.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district '? — Yes. 

34.  To  what  extent,  and  with  what  objects  ? — The  whole  of  the  properties,  with  few 
exceptions,  have  been  taken  into  the  hands  of  purchasers,  who  purchased  under  the  courts. 
They  were  all  let  out,  and  the  gentlemen  who  purchased  them  have  gradually  got  rid  of 
the  tenants,  and  are  working  the  land  themselves. 

35.  What  has  become  of  the  tenants  ?— Some  of  them  have  been  provided  for,  and  some 
of  the  proprietors  combined  to  get  little  places  for  them.  Others  have  forgiven  them  the 
rent — it  can  hardly  be  called  forgiven,  for  it  was  not  what  they  were  able  to  pay.  The 
rents  were  too  high  that  they  paid,  1 believe ; and  some  of  them  have  got  some  trifle  from 
the  proprietors  to  go  and  provide  themselves  elsewhere.  Some  of  the  poorer  class  of 
Farmers,  on  four  or  five  acres,  have  got.  some  little  annuity,  and  others  a weekly  allowance 
from  some  of  the  landlords. 

36.  Have  there  been  any  considerable  number  of  persons  removed? — Yes,  a good  many. 

37.  Can  you  mention  the  number  ? — No,  I cannot,  having  kept  no  account  for  twenty 
years ; the  tenants  upon  two  townlands  having  been  removed  altogether. 

3S.  To  what  amount  were  the  farms  raised? — Some  of  the  proprietors  hold  200  or  300, 
or  250  or  450  acres,  but  they  have  left  some  tenants  on,  until  it  suits  their  purposes  to 
provide  for  them  elsewhere. 

39.  Are  there  many  instances  of  this  land  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  are  many ; 
besides  these  two  townlands,  there  are  some  small  cases  where  they  have  been  removed, 
but  in  almost  every  instance  the  landlord  has  taken  the  land  into  his  owm  hands. 

40.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  where  the  parties  removed  have  received  no  com- 
pensation?— I do  know  of  cases  where  they  received  no  compensation.  I know  of  only 
one  case  where  they  received  any  compensation.  I know  the  tenants  upon  150  acres  got 
no  compensation.  They  were  left  to  hang  on  for  a considerable  time.  They  could  not 
pay  the  rent,  and  were  not  inclined  to  improve. 

41.  Have  those  cases  occurred  recently? — They  have  occurred  in  a few  years  altogether. 
They  were  before  unfrequent ; in  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  or  about  that  time. 

42.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  in  the  district  ? — No ; the 
tenants  are  from  year  to  year.  The  poor  creatures  may  make  an  effort  to  build  a cabin, 
but  there  is  no  general  system  of  subletting  where  there  is  no  tenure. 

43.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  better  off  in  the  world  ? — I cannot  say  ; because  what  we  call  large  farmers  are 
those  gentlemen  who  have  taken  the  land  into  their  own  hands. 

44.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — No ; I do  not  think  that  that  class  is 
improving. 

45.  lire  the  labourers  becoming  better  ? — No  ; except  those  who  get  constant  work  from 
the  gentlemen  I have  alluded  to,  and  some  of  them  get  gardens ; but  generally  the 
labourers  are  in  a wretched  state. 

46.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — From  Gel.  to  8d.  a day;  and  in  many  instances  they 
will  not  get  that.  The  greatest  hardship  that  they  labour  under  is,  that  they  cannot  get 
potato  ground. 

47.  What  is  the  rent  that  they  usually  pay  for  potato  ground? — For  very  good  land, 
where  the  proprietor  or  farmer  manures  it,  they  will  give  as  high  as  £10  an  acre  then, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  or  £6  or  £8 ; but  they  cannot  get  a sufficient  quantity 
of  land  at  any  rate. 

48.  Is  there  any  class  of  labourers  in  your  district  depending  altogether  upon  money 
wages,  who  could  live  without  any  land  at  all  ? — No  ; I do  not  know  of  any  labourers  but 
those  employed  upon  the  land. 

49.  Are  their  wages  sufficient  for  their  subsistence,  supposing  them  to  have  no  land  ? — 
"°»  except  for  the  most  wretched  subsistence  : and  in  many  instances  they  are  grievously 
hardshiped  for  want  of  food.  If  they  had  enough  of  potatoes  of  the  worst  description,  , 
they  would  feel  themselves  well  off ; hut  oftentimes  they  have  not.  The  kind  of  land  in 
mj  neighbourhood  is  much  subject  to  failure ; and  tliis  year  there  has  been  a great  deal  of 
Mure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  corn  generally,  except  upon  some  very  well  circumstanced 
spots.  When  the  crop  of  potatoes  fails  with  the  poor  man,  or  the  farmer  even,  it  makes 

em  perfect  beggars, — it  costs  an  enormous  sum  to  purchase  them. 

0.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they 
originated  ? — Yes  ; some  few  instances,  but  not  of  recent  date — all  proceeding  out  of  the 
ffittmg  of  land.  Sometimes  the  labourers  upon  these  gentlemen’s  lands  may  consider  the 
steward  obnoxious  to  them,  and  they  may  cause  him  a great  deal  of  annoyance,  to  get 
r0  away ; they  may  have  been  caused  by  that.  Other  outrages  arise  from  the 
removal  of  tenants,  and  other  tenants  substituted  in  their  places,— such  as  burning  houses 
pulling  them  down,  and  injuring  fences ; the  instances  have  not  been  many,  but  what 

Ve  ar“en  have  been  from  that  cause. 

Part  II.  5 A 


2 6th  August,  1844. 

615. 

Rev.  James  O'Moore. 
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SIS. 

Rev.  James  O'Moore. 


616. 

Rev.  John  Brahan. 


51.  Are  you  aware  of  the  usual  fees  paid  to  drivers  for  enforcing  rent? — I know  that 
heretofore  they  used  to  charge  very  high  for  distraining.  I believe  of  late  it  is  not  so 
much  the  custom. 

52.  Are  there  any  . fees  given  to  agents  in  this  country  for  accepting  proposals  ?_ 
Formerly  that  was  the  custom,  a good  deal.  They  used  to  charge  upon  the  tenants  a 
certain  sum  for  collecting  the  rent.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  so  now ; where  money  is 
given  to  the  agent  it  is  given  as  a gratuity  to  obtain  his  favour  in  getting  a preference  upon 
the  land.  I know  cases  of  that  kind  occur,  but  of  course  it  is  not  made  imperative ; thev 
are  not  obliged  to  do  it,  but  still  they  will  do  it. 

53.  Does  that  system  still  continue? — Yes,  I think  it  does  in  some  instances. 

54.  What  have  you  known  of  being  recently  paid? — Very  recently  I do  not  know  of  it, 
but  it  is  always  imagined,  I believe,  that  when  lands  are  to  be  let,  money  is  given  to  the 
agent,  in  order  to  get  a preference.  I know  instances  where  sums  were  paid  for  letting 
farms  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  where  the  agent  got  £30  from  the  proposing  tenant. 

55.  Is  that  recent?— Some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

56.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think,  in  case  of  the  necessity  arising  for  removing 
tenants  from  over  population,  that  those  who  are  removed  would  generally  he  willing,  if 
proper  assistance  were  given  to  them,  either  to  emigrate  or  to  exert  their  industry  upon 
the  waste  lands  ? — Yes  ; I have  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  glad  of  it,  if  they  got  any 
assistance,  where  the  landlord  now  asks  a rent  that  they  cannot  pay.  Their  condition 
cannot  he  worse  than  it  is  in  this  country;  when  they  are  put  out  of  their  hit  of  laud,  they 
have  only  to  go  and  look  for  a day’s  work,  and  they  come  into  this  town  to  look  for  a day’s 
work  for  their  families,  and  very  large  families  too. 

57.  Do  you  think  that  the  parties,  of  whom  you  have  spoken,  would  have  energy  to 
exert  themselves  and  improve  the  land  if  they  were  placed  where  they  could  do  it  advan- 
tageously ? — Yes ; I have  no  doubt  of  it.  There  may  he  an  idle  man  among  a number  of 
farmers,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  they  would,  as  a mass,  he  very  glad  of  it ; and  they  are 
more  sober  than  they  were. 

58.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  of  any  means  to  improve  the 
country  ? — There  is  no  prospect,  I think,  of  any  improvement  in  the  country  without  a 
tenure,  as  far  as  the  lands  can  be  divided  fairly.  If  there  was  a valuation  of  the  lands 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  by  proper  men,  and  a tenure  given  to  the  tenant,  to  induce 
him  to  exert  himself — those  are  the  most  necessary  things.  It  is  impossible  to  hope  that 
a man,  if  he  has  energies  of  any  kind,  can  he  inclined  to  improve  if  he  does  not  know  but 
that  he  may  be  turned  out  of  the  land.  The  security  should  he  a good  lease  and  a long 
one  ; that  would  he  a kind  of  check. 

59.  Is  there  not  a distinction  to  be  properly  made  between  improvements  of  a permanent 
nature  and  improved  cultivation,  and  will  not  the  latter  repay  the  tenant  in  a short 
tenure  ? — Yes,  if  a man  builds  a good  house  and  slates  it,  it  is  a permanent  improvement, 
and  puts  good  piers  and  gates,  it  is  a totally  distinct  thing  from  the  land  itself ; and  if  a 
man  has  a good  tenure,  he  will  do  these  things,  and  the  landlord  ought  to  assist  him ; but 
it  will  all  depend  upon  the  tenure,  and  the  manner  hi  which  the  land  is  let.  A man  may 
be  under  a gentleman  whose  word  is  as  valuable  as  any  lease,  and  where  there  is  no  instance 
known  of  a tenant  ejected  if  he  pays.  In  those  cases  the  tenants  will  improve  and  build 
substantial  houses  upon  their  bits  of  land.  In  other  cases,  where  lands  have  been 
improved  very  greatly,  aud  they  get  very  little  encouragement  and  very  little  remuneration, 
it  is  no  encouragement  to  another  tenant ; and  I know  they  will  deteriorate  the  land  when 
they  are  getting  near  the  end  of  the  lease  rather  than  improve  it.  if  they  think  they  have 
got  a bad-hcai'ted  man  to  deal  with. 

60.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  ? — Improvements  may  he  made  in  the  country  by 
sinking  rivers  and  draining  commons,  and  making  roads  where  they  are  wanted,  where 
they  have  to  go  two  or  three  miles  out  of  the  way.  That  occurs  in  my  parish.  A lough 
accumulates  from  the  drainage,  and  they  have  to  go  a long  way  round. 

61.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  under  the  former  Drainage  Act,  or  under  the  present 
one,  to  remove  that  inconvenience? — Yes;  the  former  proprietors  made  some  attemp, 
hut  they  took  offence,  and  it  was  not  followed  up,  and  this  common  has  been  taken  up  by 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  and  they  divided  it  among  them : whether  they  had  a rig 
to  do  it  I do  not  know,  but  they  have  divided  it  among  themselves. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Reverend  John  Brahan , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  parish  priest  of  St.  Mary’s? — Yes,  in  Limerick. 

2.  Are  you  much  acquainted  with  the  rural  district  round  Limerick?- — I cannot  say 
I am.  I suppose  the  reason  I have  been  requested  to  attend  the  commissioners  is, 

I happen  to  be  the  parish  priest  of  the  poorest  parish  in  the  city,  and  because  also  PP 
to  be  connected  with  some  public  institutions  in  Limerick,  and  the  loan  fund.  9__pour 
. 3.  How  many  years  have  yon  held  the  situation  of  parish  priest  of  Saint  Mary  8 j.  ,een 
years  and  a half  as  parish  priest,  and  I had  been  labouring  as  curate  in  it  tor 

' 4.  Has  the  population  in  the  district  been  swelled  by  the  coming  in  of  the  P^°P^A°ffe 
the  country  of  late  years? — Not  much  of  late  years,  hut  it  has  been  within  my 
considerably  swelled  by  persons  ooming  from  the  country.  . . DOrtion*  of 

5.  How  do  the  labouring  classes  in  general  support  themselves?— By  the  P. 
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1 boor  which  they  rather  seldom  get,  and  by  applying  themselves  to  various  descriptions  2(5 th  August,  1844. 

°Wis the  rate  of  wages  generally  prevalent  in  the  district?— A portion  of  my  poor  Htr 
le  apply  themselves  in  the  harvest  and  the  spring  to  agricultural  labour ; the  rate  of 
^es  is  generally  from  8d.  to  10(Z., — in  the  harvest  it  reaches  Is.,  and  sometimes  a little  more. 
waF  ^rj^t  js.  the  rate  of  wages  of  mechanics? — It  varies ; carpenters  and  masons  generally 

>t  £l  Is-  a week 3s.  9 d a day.  That  is  the  wages  it  is  stated  they  get.  I believe  in 

?eaQV  1Uaiiy  instances  there  is  a private  understanding  between  the  employers  and  them- 
Sves.  lowering  down  the  rate  of  wages. 

What  is  the  cause  of  that  private  arrangement ; why  is  not  the  lowering  the  rate  of 

ao-es  avowed "? There  is  a general  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  body  of  tradesmen  against 

those  who  labour  at  a lower  rate,  ancl  it  is  also  against  some  regulations  they  make  amongst 
themselves,  and  certain  rules.  Necessity  and  poverty  force  these  people  to  make  these 

^^How^s  that  body  of  people  you  speak  of  composed? — It  is  composed  of  individuals 
who  have  spent  their  seven  years  in  learning  the  trade,  and  have  become  tree,  as  they 
call  it.  of  the  body.  It  is  constituted  by  private  agreement  amongst  themselves ; they  form 
a certain  code  of  laws,  generally  tending  to  raise  and  keep  up  the  wages  they  get. 

10  Do  vou  think  that  it  lias  that  effect,  or  that  it  leads  them  more  to  enter  into  these 
private  arrangements  of  which  you  spoke? — It  creates  a necessity  for  these  private  arrange- 
ments—-tliev^are  punished  if  they  openly  contravene  the  rules;  they  feel  still  the  necessity 
of  contravening  them,  in  order  to  get  employment,  and  hence  they  think  they  avoid  punish- 
meut  and  o-ain  employment  by  entering  into  a private  arrangement. 

1 1 How  are  they  punished  for  a breach  of  their  rules?— The  body,  upon  learning  a breach 

of  their  rule,  generally  impose  a fine  or  penalty  ; and  if  that  is  not  paid,  the  body  refuse  to 
work  with  the  individual,  and  thus  they  often  succeed  in  depriviug  a poor  man  of  the  labour 
he  would  otherwise  get.  A . 

12  Is  not  the  practical  effect  of  the  system,  as  you  have  now  detailed  it,  to  give  a very 
,rreat  advantage  to  the  master  who  enters  into  such  an  arrangement  with  the  parties, 
paym"  them  by  a lower  rate  of  wages  than  he  allows,  and  so  far  is  it  not  very  injurious  to 
the  fair  dealer?— I believe  the  practice  is  rather  a general  one,  and  all  those  who  have  a 
necessity  for  giving  such  employment  are  very  well  aware  of  it. 

13.  You  alluded  to  some  other  small  branches  of  industry  that  the  people  have  recourse 
for  their  support,  will  you  state  them? — By  what  is  vulgarly  called  huckstering,  selling 
meat  and  offal,  and  fruit,  and  various  other  descriptions  of  articles. 

14.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  consider  that  the  labouring  class  is  getting  better  or 
worse  in  its  general  condition  ?— I could  not  take  it  on  me  decidedly  to  say.  The  variations 
are  so  many,  and  fluctuations  occur  so  often,  they  appear  to  depend  so  much  upon  tempo- 
rary causes,  I can  scarcely  say.  On  the  entire  I should  rather  say  they  are  stationary  1 
can  refer  to  periods  in  my  recollection  when  they  were  worse ; and  in  my  recollection  tnej 
were  better  when  there  was  more  employment  arising  from  temporary  causes.  I remember 
some  melancholy  cases  where  persons  ejected  from  their  farms  in  the  country  were  driven 
in  that  way  in  search  of  employment  into  the  town.  The  particular  cases  to  which  I allude 
occurred  fifteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  but  cases  of  the  same  class,  though  not  so  grievous 
in  their  complexion,  frequently  occiu- ; they  occur  still,  though  not  in  such  numbers  as  they 

15.  Wfll  you  state  the  nature  of  the  cases  to  which  you  allude  ?— Fever  was  epidemic 
in  this  wretched  parish  of  mine,  arising  I believe  from  famine,  produced  from  want  ot 
employment — something  approaching  to  famine.  I was  then  working  curate  m ie  pa 

I was  called  to  attend  a fever  case  in  one  of  the  closes  of  this  parish,  m a wretched  lane. 

In  one  room,  I should  think  sixteen  by  fourteen,  I found  three  or  four  men  lying  m the 
fever,  each  on  a sort  of  straw  bed;  and  upon  inquiring  what  were  the  circumstances,  1 was 
told  that  they  were  ejected  from  some  farms  in  the  county  ot  Clare,  and  that  they  came 
into  Limerick  to  seek  employment  and  took  the  fever,  and  were  then  m very  great  danger. 

Many  cases  similar  to  this,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  to  sickness,  have  occurred  up 
to  a late  period.  „ ...  ...  - ,, 

16.  In  Tom-  parish  are  there  many  instances  of  several  families  living  in  the  same 

house? — Yes,  many,  many  instances.  In  the  census  of  1831,  I was  engaged  in  taking  the 
numbers,  and  I recollect  to  have  found  about  160  or  160  persons  m one  house  ; the  house 
is  now  at  the  head  of  Bridge-street.  , „ 

17.  Is  fever  of  common  occurrence  ?— Yes,  it  is  rather  of  common  occurrence  , not  so 

frequent  now  as  some  years  past ; streets  have  been  opened  thiough  e pans  , an  gi  g 
ventilation  has  warded  off  infection.  . . . ,;I1 

18.  Does  that  house  you  have  alluded  to,  as  containing  so  many  individuals,  still 
subsist  ? — Yes.  Whether  there  are  so  many  individuals  in  it,  I cannot  say. 

19.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  that  class  of  people  anc  eir  louses,  m 
quence  of  the  temperance  Movement  ?-Yes,  considerable  improvement  I ; has  =dso 
induced  the  people  to  leave  those  houses  in  which  they  congregated  in  such 

and  to  expend  aiy  money  they  had  in  erecting  cottages  m the  suburbs  of the  town.  Many 
persons  have  built  such  cottages,  and  the  people  have  shown  a strong  P_  , , 

them,  and  have  often  taken  them  before  they  were  finished.  The  temperance  movement 
has  also  created  a considerable  improvement  in  their  morals.  . ,,  n 

20.  Are  there  any  means  taken  to  cleanse  that  part  of  the  town  bY  the  corporation,  m 
any  inauner  worthy  of  that  body  ?— The  corporation  have  flagged  the  streets. 

Part  H.  ° * 
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21.  Are  there  any  means  taken  to  cleanse  the  lanes  ?— I have  enrW  , 
the  attention  of  the  corporation  the  state  of  the  lanes,  but  they  have  wl  “ to  *me  o„ 
Ken  in  nffifa  i... .i,„  .i ....  • * uav e ueen  bo occupied since 


ij" “‘ate  01  me  lanes,  but  they  have  hem  „„  °» 

they  hare  been  m ofhee,  by  the  thousand  ami  one  grievances  that  i oco.”pial  since 
they  have  not  had  time  to  attend  to  that,  I suppose?  ‘ d Pre™u%,  tint 

22.  Are  they  not  in  need  of  it  ?— Yes,  they  certainly  are.  I am  often  „„  ■ , 

not  fever  more,  extensively.  tten  suipnsed  we  Lave 

23.  Are  you  connected'  with  any  loan  fund,  or  public  institution  „*•  *1  . , . 
requested  to  act  as  corresponding  secretary  to  the  Limerick  IndnstrioiL SlV1** 

24.  What  is  the  mode  of  proceeding  m that  loan  fund?— It  is  ™ n«,U-  d’ 
Central  Board.  An  application  paper  is  submitted,  with  a request  to  ?“ne5aon  Wlt]i  the 
with  a certain  number  of  pounds,  stating  also  the  securities  for  paYmln?i£TT‘ktei 
able  to  give  The  appheatlon  is  sent  in  some  days  previously,  and  submit^  ?pbcaut  “ 
of  the  board.  R itlr  regard  to  the  amount  of  loan,  they  leid  from 

instalments  are  paid  weekly,  1*.  a week.  to  ilO;  and  the 

25.  Have  you  been  a1 1 - - ‘ ' 

manently  advantageous 

to  trace  the  effects  very  mum  w my  Htuimacuon  an 

cases  indeed,  that  the  effects  arc  very  satisfactory.  **— ■•  —uj 

26.  Do  you  find  that  the  people  become  permanently  raised  in  theiv  -nnoi+iV  i m 

of  this  loan  fund  ? — In  many,  many  cases  they  are  railed  and  I believe “*“>11  by  the  effects 
appearance,  I would  wish" to  sa/ 1 know  i/my  own  pariX  J ^stfwW  7 *°  f 
tmmed  permanent  improvements.  I know  two  young  men  employed  as  nine  t f7  be 
when  they  came  to  Limerick  they  had  no  capital;  they  began  with  L 2 u Ts; 

our  loan  fund.  They  are  now  enabled,  as'  thcy'tokf 

to  over  thirty  persons  In  the  next  parish  to  mine,  1 am  aware,  from  4e®  toteT™* 
parish  priest,  of  several  cases  of  permanent  improvements.  I am  aware  of  flip  c 6 * ?tie 
man,  who  was  unable  to  hny  wliat  ho  called  a small  pig  untU  we -ave hS  a TL 
witlnn  twelve  months  he  was  in  possession  of  three  cows  - lie  had  sold  one  ,!d  V ln.d 
of  course  through  his  own  industry,  to  till  even  as  Zry  as 

5J2J?  S.tl08f  ctlects  mV  bo  as“ibod  *<*  *l>o  loan  fund  or  not,  may  bea  question  hi 

“d1ptd“rTerty  >™ly'  “d  * imI’"t  immiiately,r£tta 

Ji^OU  a72®  ^°m  'Jha*  sources  lle  paid  the  instalments  at  the  commencement 
we  fin?+W°?|S  0f| tlie  1?“  ^U1V1  e-1?d  t0  two  miles  outside  the  municipal  boundary  aud 
w e find  that  the  class  of  agricultural  borrowers  make  tlie  payments  by  the  sale  of  milk  Tt 

, “ ! ’ fusions  to  exeicise  some  industry,  came  to  mo  to  beg  I would  endeavour  to  it  a 
IT  was  a^ho™t,°ri  mqUU7r  ?""d  ‘T  tho  meaMR  011  whiohSshethen  exercised  her  ildl- 
wT:.\°;e“tZtWi,,Ch  ™ °nly  Ite-  “*  t,1C  « °f  a-  toe  was  obliged  i„ 

us^rsf— Considerably!  °‘  t'’°  1“'1  f",ld  “ Lime™k  toudcd  to  dimi”isb  tbe  of  l<rf 

Tefv  ™ °f  T,1’001'  liavo  alluded  to  willing  to  emigrate?- 

i es,  j.  am  suie  a great  number  of  them  would.  b 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr 


James  Frost,  sworn  and  examined. 


e ST  d0  yo"  Uvc  Ballymorris,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

4 ™ddo  y°u  occupy ? — Over  250  acres. 

Clare  the  haremf  r r*'1Ct  wltb  wblcb  Jou  ai'c  best  acquainted  ? — It  is  in  the  county  of 

5 Is  it  V ° .L°™’  11™™%,  and  part  of  Lower  Ttdla. 

6 What  s tb‘  IU  “T01:  8rMi"S  fer,ns  ?-In  8™™al  it  is  tillage. 

be  averaging  about  sCTefacres.8™  * *h®  ta“?— The  more  8®0*1  *•  of  *ho  ftm5  "V 
that  cron^simeecdnfu’01'1^  su8eCBS1011  of  cr0P«  grown  ? — Generally  speaking  it  is  potatoes ; 
may  he  oats  the  tliii-dyrai'611*'  “d  thC1*  fll9yreturn  t0  Potatoes  a6a™  In  aome  cases  tll0re 
8.  Is  agncnltme  in  it  improving  ? — It  is. 

some  Tears  agoTd°!!!,SrS  ? ^l137  baT0  sot  betier  farming,  implements  than  they  had 
those  imni'ovp.iioi  t C0ll;0;!,leil,'ly  a good  deal  more  land  is  tilled  at  the  same  expense  by 
IxSS itZ Ini  W,tl;  rcgard  *°  dnd"»se.  I eannot  say  that  it  is  carried  out  to  the 
extent  that  it  would  he  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  not  one-tenth. 

1 1 ' In  wW  ™ 7 .m“>S  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ?— Not  one. 

fixed  upon  the  1S  tbc  I’d'f  usually  fixed  between  the  landlord  aud  tenant? — It  is 

option  but  to  tal-iT*??,  ° t lC  lcasc  by tbo  lautllord  liimself.  TJie  tenant  has  scarcely  an 
SZ:  r 1 “ to*  fcut  ?x«l  l»y  toe  landlord.  It  is  at  their  option  to  take  it,  or 

a landlord  is  sett*  U i8°  to  Amenea,  or  timr  farm  labourers,  wltich  is  worse  again.  Where 
he  receives  proposfls  ^ tka*  ‘10t  boon  recelltly  occupied  to  another  tenant,  generally 
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19  js  R usual  to  give  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  is  auy  preference  shown  to  the 

euDVing  tenant  ? — It  is  generally  given  to  the  highest  bidder,  at  the  same  tune  taking 
me  he  lias  some  appearance  of  being  a solvent  one. 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land '? — The  highest  quality 
of  land  is  £3  1 Os.  j 

14  Is  that  grazing  land  or  tillage  ? — Grazing  land ; for  the  very  best  land  I am  acquainted 
with  is  generally  pasture. 

15.  What  will  that  land  feed  ? — A cow  to  an  acre. 

111!  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  tillage? — From  £'2  10*.  to  £3. 

17  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  you  expect  from  that  land  ? — The  state  of  the  weather 
in  this  country  interferes  so  much  with  the  crop  of  wheat  that  I cannot  say. 

15  What  would  you  be  satisfied  with  upon  the  land  for  which  you  pay  50*.  ? — Two 
hundred  stone  of  wheat,  or  ten  barrels,  would  be  more  than  the  average. 

19.  What  proportion  does  tlio  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The 
poor  law  valuation  may  he  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  letting  value. 

20.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  generally  given  satisfaction ; is  it  an  equable  valuation? — 

I think  the  proportion  is  preserved  pretty  accurately  in  it,  but  I am  sure  a great  deal  more 
in  the  government  valuation,  though  it  is  not  published ; I have  looked  into  the  hooks. 

21.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  effected — by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly  ?— By  the  tenant  always. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  assistance  by  the  landlord? — No,  unfortunately,  in  very  few 
instances.  He  may  allow  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  a few  instances,  for  permanent, 
improvements,  such  as  houses ; hut  he  seldom  allows  any  thing  for  drainage,  or  any  thing 

23.  Is  there  any  system  by  which  any  of  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  assist  in 
the  improvement  of  the  laud  by  draining? — No,  not  in  the  district  of  which  I am  speaking. 

24.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  letting  value  in  the  district? — 
The  county  cess  is  levied  in  the  county  of  Clare  upon  the  old  system,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  the  question. 

25.  At  what  season  is  it  levied  ?— At  one  season  very  improperly— at  Christmas,  and  the 
month  of  June.  The  month  of  June  is  a particularly  inconvenient  time. 

2G.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  respect  to  any  improvement  in  the  law  and 
practice  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — I would  consider  it  very 
reasonable  if  the  land  could  he  let  at  a valuation,  for  tenants  are  driven  to  offer  more  for 
land  than  they  can  give  ; and  if  any  thing  could  he  done,  and  it  could  be  so  arranged  that 
one  person  or  two  could  be  found  to  make  an  impartial  valuation,  it  would  bo  most  desirable. 
There  was  a commission  sat  in  Ireland  in  1842,  upon  the  subject  ot  the  grand  jury  laws, 
and  one  of  the  suggestions,  I recollect,  was.  that  persons  should  he  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Works,  residing  iu  each  barony,  to  superintend  the  roads.  I consider  that  if  the  land- 
lord would  appoint  a man  as  an  arbitrator,  aud  tlie  tenant  another,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  if  they  could  not  agree  this  man  might  he  a convenient  person 
to  call  in  as  a third.  It  would  be  equally  reasonable  to  give  some  compensation,  either  all 
or  in  part,  for  permanent  improvements.  If  half  of  the  expenditure  was  given,  it  would  be 
a great  advantage  in  the  country.  . .. 

27.  What  should  you  call  a permanent  improvement  ?— Such  an  improvement  as  would 

render  tlie  land  more  valuable  for  a century  to  come.  Building  and  draining  I consider 
permanent  improvements.  I am  of  opinion  also  that  this  inspector  of  roads  must  necessarily 
be  a person  of  education  and  competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  value  ot  ouiL  ngs, 
being  an  engineer  by  profession.  The  value  of  them  would  be  fixed  by  one  person  appointed 
bv  each  party,  and  calling  him  in  as  a third,  if  they  differed ; and  if  either  ot  them  fe 
aggrieved  by  the  decision,  let  him  have  an  appeal  to  the  assistant  barrister,  assisted  by 
a jury  of  six  landlords  and  six  tenants.  Something  ought  to  he  done  to  give  compensation 
to  the  tenant  for  improvements,  for  it  is  very,  very  bad  to  have  the  improvements  lie  may 
have  made  the  means  of  liis  being  evicted,  from  his  holding,  or  paying  an  increased  rent. 
That  is  the  great  desideratum,  it  strikes  me,  to  be  obtained  for  tins  country,  it  it  can  be  done 
in  any  way  to  be  satisfactory.  , , « 

28.  With  respect  to  draining,  have  you  ever  considered  how  soon  the  advantage  of 

draining  would  repay  a tenant  for  the  money  laid  out  upon  ordinary  lands  . —It  would  lepay 
him  in  a few  years ; perhaps  seven  years.  ,» • 

29.  Supposing  the  landlord  and  tenant  do  not  agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  improt  e- 

ments,  how  would  von  propose  that  that  should  be  settled  ?-In  that  case  I have  ten  * 
of  opinion  that  nothing  should  be  considered  an  improvement  but  a durable  one,  from  which 
the  landlord  would  derive  an  increased  rent  at  the  termination  of  the  tenancy  ,°r  i , 

be  valued  every  three  years,  and  the  landlord  would  derive  an  immediate  benefit then  but 
I consider  that  an  improvement  which  would  enhance  the  value  of  the  hcddnig  to  the 
landlord.  If  they  differed,  I think  the  engineer  appointed  by  the  Board  oMV  orU  would 
be  impartial  to  both.  The  commissioners  recommended  that  these  parties  should  ho 
removed  from  county  to  county ; aud  this  would  lie  a ground  why  they  should  be  impartial. 
And  then  an  appeal  to  a jury  of  six  men  of  each  class  would  be  a pretty  safe  one. 

30.  Ton  would  have  any  dispute  about  the  propriety  or  the  improvement  itself  submitted 
to  the  arbitrators,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  improvement  when  executed 

31.  Have  vou  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  ns,  with  regard  Jo  tnc  comity  cess — 
^ my  opinion,  it  would  be  perfectly  reasonable  that  part  of  the  county  cess  should  be  paid 
% the  landlord,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  poor  rate.  Iu  the  first  place,  eve.y  public 
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work  in  the  county,  speaking  of  the  court-house,  in  which  we  are  sitting,  and  the  gaol,  it 
must  he  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  landlord’s  duty  to  pay  for  his  portion  of  them. 
Now,  another  thing  I would  state  is,  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  as  to  the  report  to  which 
I have  alluded,  published  by  the  commission,  consisting  of  Mr.  Greene  and  Mr.  Anthonv 
Blake,  and  some  other  gentlemen,  there  is  not  a single  alteration  that  they  recommend  in 
the  grand  jury  laws  that  would  uot  be  productive  of  advantage  and  convenience,  for  it  does 
not  propose  an  alteration  in  any  case  in  which  an  abuse  does  not  exist.  I consider  that 
that  report  embodies  every  thing  necessary,  with  the  exception  of  the  suggestion  I have 
thrown  out,  relative  to  the  propriety  of  taxing  the  landlord  in  part.  There  are  other  reasons 
why  the  landlord  should  pay  it.  One  is,  that  the  land  is  enhanced  in  value  near  the  roads. 
Another  is,  that  the  tenant  has  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  land  over  which  the  road  passes, 
although  he  has  got  compensation,  which  is  no  compensation  at  all ; the  jury  having  such  a 
strong  interest  to  keep  the  taxes  down,  he  does  not  get  an  allowance  for  one-third  of  it, 
and  lie  still  has  to  pay  rent  for  it.  With  regard  to  trees,  this  country-  is  sadly  in  Avant  of  plan- 
tations of  trees,  and  the  present  regulation  is  one  admirably  calculated  to  keep  it  so  for  ever. 
The  registry  of  trees  is  perfectly  nugatory ; there  is  not  one  in  a thousand  registered.  It 
is  throwing"  useless  obstacles  in  the  way.  There  are  many  farms  that  ha\-e  useless  little 
corners  that  could  be  profitably  employed  in  planting.  Now,  a man  will  not  plant  trees 
while  he  has  to  go  through  these  useless  forms  ; and  it  is  useless.  The  clerk  of  the  peace 
has  a perfect  sinecure  as  far  as  that  goes.  What  I would  recommend  would  be,  to  let  the 
tenant  plant  them,  and  cut  them,  if  he  pleases.  What  harm  on  earth  can  that  do  ? 

32.  Do  your  observations  refer  to  those  cases  where  a landlord  has  granted  a lease 
reserving  the  right  of  cutting  the  timber  ? — As  to  the  timber  already  growing  on  the  land.  I 
cannot  see  any  right  the  tenant  has  to  cut  it ; but  any  timber  planted  in  the  useless  corners 
of  the  farm,  surely  there  would  be  no  harm  in  letting  him  cut  it  for  a plough  or  a gate. 

33.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  ? — Going  to  the  capital  town  in  the  county, 
registering  them  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  and  then  detailing  on  oath,  by  affidavit,  the 
number  and  qualities  of  the  trees  planted ; then  the  landlord  can,  at  the  termination  of  the 
tenancy,  or  a year  before,  caution  liim  against  cutting  any  trees,  and  the  valuation  is  to  he 
fixed  by  two  men,  named  by  a neighbouring  magistrate.  I think  that  is  the  law.  I have 
seen  two  instances  of  that.  The  neighbouring  magistrate  is,  in  many  cases,  the  friend  of  the 
neighbouring  landlord  ; at  all  events,  there  is  seldom  half  the  value  given  for  the  trees,  and 
the  country  is  destitute  of  this  ornament,  and  these  very  useful  and  necessary  things  on  a 
farm  no  one  cares  a farthing  about  planting. 

34.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  would  Avish  to  make  ? — I would  make  some 
suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce  in  markets.  Upon  the  present 
plan,  in  the  market  of  Limerick  the  butter  trade  is  injured  by  the  frauds  practised  by 
merchants,  in  altering  the  qualities  of  the  butter  and  sending  it  off  to  Loudon.  I cannot 
speak  this  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  but  I have  strong  reason  to  know  it,  and  could 
bring  forward  a Avitness  to  prove  it.  One  thing  I am  sure  of,  that  it  is  deteriorated  in  the 
quality,  in  some  way  or  other.  The  wav  that  I heard  it  described  is  this : — The  butter  is 
taken  bv  the  farmer  to  the  butter  weighhouse,  and  the  quality  branded  on  tlie  side  of  the 
firkin  ; the  second  quality,  for  instance,  is  put  on  it.  That  firkin  which  has  been  branded 
the  second  quality  will  he  taken  off  the  butter  and  laid  aside,  and  another,  having  the  best 
quality  marked  upon  it.  Avill  be  put  upon  the  butter,  indicating  it- to  be  of  that  quality,  and 
the  same  thing  will  be  done  to  the  third  quality  ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  by  reference 
to  the  Mark  Lane  Express,  or  any  agricultural  newspaper,  you  Avill  find  the  Limerick  butter 
selling  6s.  a cwt.  less  than  is  paid  by  the  merchant.  How  can  you  reco\rer  the  defalcation? 
I can  see  no  Avay  of  obviating  it  but  by  leaving  the  butter,  like  any  other  matter,  to  be  sold 
Avithout  any  restraint. 

35.  Are  you  aware  that  they  are  not  compelled  to  go  through  that  ordeal  if  they  do  not 
like  it  ? — It  would  be  just  as  good  to  abolish  this  system  of  inspection  (the  cask  is  invari- 
ably branded  in  some  way  or  other),  or  that  they  should  inspect  the  butter  by  taking  the 
firkin  off  to  look  at  it,  and  see  that  it  is  of  that  particular  quality  in  the  trade,  leaving  it 
then  to  the  buyer  to  fix  his  own  value  upon  it.  It  is  most  natural  to  leave  human  nature 
to  find  out  its  oavti  interest.  The  result  has  been,  that  of  late  years  the  character  of  this 
butter  has  been  looked  down  upon,  and  deteriorated  very  much  in  the  London  market. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Daniel  Cullen,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Thomond  Gate,  in  the  borough  of  Limerick. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — In  Limerick,  I am  a grocer  ; in  the  rural  district,  I am  a 
farmer. 

3.  Where  is  your  farm  ? — In  the  barony  of  Bunratty,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  "are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infor- 

mation to  the  commissioners  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the  parish  of  St.  Minchin,  in  the  city 
of  Limerick  ; and  the  barony  of  Bunratty,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  . 

5.  Are  you  a poor  laiv  guardian  here  ? — Yes,  I am,  for  the  electoral  division  of  Limenc  -. 

6.  In  your  capacity  of  poor  law  guardian,  has  your  attention  been  draAvn  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  have  been  ejected  from  holdings  in  the  country,  and  taken  refuge  in  small 
houses  in  the  town  ? — Yes,  very  generally.  I find  in  the  district  called  the  High-roa  , 
in  the  borough  of  Limerick,  within  the  space  of  the  last  three  years,  there  were  126  persons 
came  iu  from  the  rural  districts  to  that  locality;  to  Mass-lane,  fiffcy-six  persons  ;_and  on  tne 
New-road,  230  persons, — making  a total  of  412  persons  in  that  part  of  the  parish. 
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. £an  T0U  state  the  previous  population  of  those  three  streets  to  which  they  came  ? — 1 
1 ould  suppose,  from  a guess,  the  population  of  the  New-road  is  something  between  1.S00 
and  0 000  persons.  The  population  of  the  High-road  is  about  1 ,000,  and  of  Mass-lane 
about  500  persons. 

g generally  speaking,  do  they  come  in  in  comfortable  circumstances,  with  any  money  ? — 
Thev  generally  come  in  suffering  under  the  greatest  possible  poverty.  So  great  is  their 
poverty,  that  they  generally  occupy  the  most  wretched  hovels  that  can  be  found  in  the 

Uf,fl‘  ^re  there  many  in  one  house  ? — We  found  in  some  cases  as  many  as  twelve  persons 
living  in  a few  square  yards. 

10  From  what  county  have  they  principally  come  into  you? — Some  from  Limerick,  but 
most  generally  from  the  comity  of  Clare. 

jj  ^Yhat  have  been  the  consequences  to  the  poor  of  the  town  ? — Most  destructive.  By 
the  number  of  persons  coming  in,  there  is  so  much  labour  in  tlie  market  in  tlie  city  of 
Limerick,  that  .-ill  the  labouring  classes  are  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruin : and  the  greatest 
poverty  and  privation  is  endured  in  their  lodging  at  night  and  tlieir  food.  The  diet  of 
this  class  of  people  at  Limerick  is  potatoes.  At  this  season  of  the  year  they  get  a littV 
milk,  and  in  the  winter  season  they  may  get  a few  herrings;  and  though  so  bad  the  die:, 
and  had  their  clothes,  their  houses  arc  worse,  so  that  no  man  can  go  into  them  without 
feeling  degraded  in  coming  out  of  them.  I brought  one  of  the  city  members  into  one  of 
those Tiouses,  to  induce  him  to  bring  in  a bill  to  regulate  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  he 
felt  that  he  was  self-degraded  after  leaving  the  miserable  hovel  be  had  visited. 

12.  What  sort  of  regulations  did  you  propose? — I proposed  that  those  who  had  any 
power  of  making  laws  and  bringing  in  bills,  should  appoint  a commission  in  each  county, 
so  that  when  those  houses  became  dilapidated,  they  should  be  pulled  down  and  new  houses 
erected,  but  more  fit  residences ; for  I may  add,  that  in  my  experience  I find  that  most  of 
the  persons  who  apply  for  relief  are  those  labouring  under  rheumatism,  asthma,  liver  com- 
plaint. and  bowel  complaint ; and  I believe  all  those  to  originate  in  their  lodgings : and  1 
find  the  male  part  of  the  family  labouring  out  of  doors  are  more  subject  to  catch  cold  upon 
coming  home,  from  the  wretched  state  of  the  houses. 

13.  Are  there  any  yards  to  these  houses  in  the  rear?— In  some  cases  there  arc;  but 
where  there  are,  they  only  tend  to  make  the  dwellings  more  unhealthy : they  are  the 
reservoirs  for  manure  and  nuisances,  and  the  effluvia  coming  from  them  make  the  houses 
more  unhealthy,  though  it  may  be  an  advantage  to  them  to  have  a little  more  space. 

14.  Are  the  streets  sufficiently  cleansed  where  those  bouses  are? — No;  there  is  one 
street  that  the  corporation  have  no  power  over.  The  manure  of  the  street  is  sold  annually 
bv  the  corporation,  though  the  corporation  assume  no  right  to  clean  any  of  these  back  lanes. 

‘ 15.  Is  there  any  tiling  done  towards  the  proper  sewerage  of  the  back  streets?— No  : in 
most  of  those  streets  there  arc  stagnant  pools  of  water,  and  the  exhalations  from  them  are 
most  offensive.  . . 

16.  Tv  hat  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  city  ?— The  rate  of  wages  in  this  city  is  about  10  a. 
a day  without  food,  when  it  can  be  obtained — that  is  what  I pay  to  men  who  work  f'oi 
myself:  but  those  wages  are  not  general.  > . 

'IT.  What  is  tlie  rate,  of  wages  for  mechanics,  in  general? — The  wages  for  members  of 
the  congregated  trades  is  £l  2s.  Qd.  per  week  ; but  they  are  not  well  employed. 

15.  Are  you  aware  of  any  combination  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  ? Yes,  I beliei  e 
there  is  an  understanding  exists  that  any  man  who  is  a regular  and  approved  of  member  of 
the  congregated  trades  is  bound  to  keep  up  the  wages. 

19.  Is  that  any  bar  to  the  improvement  of  the  town,  in  buildings,  or  m any  other 
respect  ? — No ; but  the.  taxation  on  the  occupation  created  by  the  poor  law  is  a great  bar 
to  improvement:  it  is  not  a tax  upon  property. — it  is  a tax  upon  the  occupation,  lne 
persons  who  heretofore  built  bouses  in  Limerick,  were  satisfied  it  they  had  ten  per  cent., 
and  now  the  taxation  is  five  per  cent,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor;  and  that  is  a great 
bar  to  the  continuance  of  the  improvements  which  heretofore  existed  m Lmienck. 

20.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  iu  the  houses  of  the  poor  m consequence  ot  the 

temperance  system  ? — I think  the  habits  of  the  poor  have  improved.  I do  not  think  their 
houses  have.  - 1 know  the  people  have  got  furniture  and  clothing  in  consequence  ot  temper- 
ance, but  it  has  not  existed  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  raise  funds  sufficient  to  build 
houses.  . . . . 

21.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  any  building  clubs,  or  associations  of  that  description, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses  generally,  for  the  use  of  members  of  those  c ubs  . 

No,  I am  not.  " 0 _ 

22.  At  what  season  is  the  county  cess  collected  in  the  county  of  Clare  . —Cue  cess  is 

collected  in  the  month  of  May.  The  cess  made  at  the  summer  assizes  is  collected  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November.  , 

23.  Has  any  representation  been  made  to  the  grand  jury,  or  the  collec».oi  o ie  ar  v , 
as  to  the  hardship  of  collecting  it  so  long  before  it  is  required  to  he  paid  ?— Ao.  1 am  not 
aware  of  that,  nor  am  I aware  that  the  grand  jury  would  listen  to  it,  as  the  collector  is 
hound  to  have  it  collected  bv  a particular  time,  and  they  leave  lmn  to  collect  it  as  he  pleases. 
The  greatest  possible  hardship  upon  the  occupying  tenants  is,  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  pay  cess  for  roads  from  which  they  derive  less  advantage  than  the  landlord  I have  a 
farm  at  a place  called  Ballynante  ; the  extent  of  the  farm  is  thirteen  acres  - Lord  Lansdowne 
is  the  landlord;  the  name  of  the  tenant  is  Michael  Molloy;  the  annual  rent  per  acre  is 
£4  4s.  Under  the  new  Municipal  Act  it  is  separated  from  the  borough,  and  pajs  . s.  an 
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acre  grand  jury  cess.  It  formerly  paid  26s.  an  acre,  and  by  getting  rid  of  the  charge-  f 
the  town,  it  was  relieved  so  much ; and  the  tenant  has  to  pay  the  rent  and  grand  jury  c °* 
upon  one  acre  of  road  out  of  the  thirteen  acres.  ^ J * esa 

24.  Do  you  know  whether  he  holds  it  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Tenant-at-will. 

26.  Do  you  know  whether  he  took  it  by  proposal  or  by  agreement  ? I am  not  aware 

26.  Is  the  course  adopted  upon  that  farm  the  course  usually  adopted  in  selhn*  farms'*-- 
Yes,  it  is.  I can  give  a worse  case.  Denis  Egan  occupies  six  acres  and  four  perches  He 
has  one  acre  and  seven  perches  of  road,  and  he  pays  £4  10.?.  an  acre  over  all.  The  road  i 
in  the  survey  of  six  acres  and  four  perches. 

27.  Do  the  tenants  in  general,  in  the  district  in  the  county  of  Clare  with  which  you  are 
acquainted,  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors? — In  some  cases  they  do.  and  m many 
cases  under  middlemen. 

28.  Which  class  of  tenants  are  more  comfortable  ?— Those  under  the  proprietor,  where 
he  happens  to  have  a good  agent. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — Generally  tenants- 

at-wiH.  ' * 

30.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  leases  ?— The  greatest  possible. 

31.  Does  that  anxiety  extend  to  all  persons? — Yes.  They  would  be  anxious  to  o-et 

leases  at  any  rent,  rather  than  be  in  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  they  are.  & 

32.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  mil  upon  their  condition  ? — The  most  injurious ; not 
only  upon  the  condition  of  the  occupying  tenants,  but  upon  the  land  occupied  by  them, 
and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

33.  Is  the  land  of  a nature  that  requires  much  permanent  improvement,  or  mio-ht  the 
produce  of  it  be  increased  by  improved  cultivation  ? — Our  land  in  the  county  of  Clare  wants 
to  be  fenced,  drained,  and  soiled,  and  those  we  consider  to  be  the  most  substantial  perma- 
nent improvements ; and  the  man  who  produces  an  abundant  crop  does  a benefit  to  society. 

34.  Are  they  improvements  of  a nature  that  would  repay  the  farmer  in  three  years  ?— 
Yes;  they  would  repay  him  in  two  years. 

35;  Then  why  may  not  he  improve  the  land,  when  he  has  the  benefit  of  it  ?— He  does 
not  do  it,  because  he  knows  his  rent  may  he  raised  upon  him  in  consequence.  There  can 
be  nothing  more  destructive  to  occupying  tenants  than  holding  in  common. 

36.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  themselves  are  beginning  to  find  out  that  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  all  parties  that  the  holding  in  common  should  be  put  an  end  to?— I never  spoke 
to  a tenant  holding  in  common,  who  did  not  wish  his  holding  to  be  divided.  There  are 
some  landlords  in  this  locality  who  are  doing  a vast  benefit.  There  is  Mr.  Monsell,  of 
Tervoe,  and  Lord  Dunraven,  are  doing  an  immense  deal  of  good. 

37.  Do  you  know  much  of  the  land  of  Sir*  Richard  Bourke?— Yes.  There  is  no  better 
landlord  than  Sir  Richard  Bourke.  and  there  is  no  better  man. 

, 2®*  -S-218  ]ie  succeeded  in  removing  some  of  the  small  holders  without  creating  any 
disturbance  ? — He  has.  But  in  removing  those  persons  he  procmes  them  employment ; 
and  we  look  upon  it,  that  a man  is  better  being  respectably  employed,  than  holding  a few 
acres  of  land. 

39.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  knowing  from  among  the  small  class  of  farmers,, 
whether,  in  case  of  their  being  removed  from  their  holdings,  many  of  them  are  disposed  to 
emigrate,  or  take  holdings  in  other  localities,  if  offered  them  upon  fair  terms  ? — The  general 
feeling  is  a wish  to  get  land  rather  than  emigrate ; but  it  is  impossible  to  get  land  in  the 
present  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  A person  had  fourteen  acres  of  land  to  let,  in  a barony 
in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  he  had  thirty-five  proposals,  and  most  of  those  from  indepen- 
dent and  very  respectable  tenants  ; and  he  ultimately  set  the  land  at  £4  16s.  an  acre. 

40.  Do  you  think  many  of  those  persons,  who  proposed  for  it  and  were  disappointed, 
would  have  been  contented  to  make  the  exertion  necessary  to  locate  themselves  upon  waste 
land  if  they  could  have  it  upon  fail*  terms  ? — Yes,  most  anxious  to  improve  the  land  if  they 
had  only  a certainty  of  occupation.  If  there  is  one  hardship  in  Ireland  more  oppressive 
than  another,  it  is  the  power  of  distress ; the  landlord  walks  in  and  seizes  his  property, 
and  he  can  sell  it.  I think  that  the  law  of  distress  gives  too  great  power  to  the  landlord. 

, . e y°u.  to  inform  us  the  usual  cost  of  distraining  a tenant  ? — It  very  often 
costs  him.  nothing,  where  there  is  a good  landlord ; in  many  cases  it  costs  him  a vast  deal 
ot  money.  I have  known  a case  of  a tenant’s  property  being  seized  for  rent,  and  there 
were  two  men  upon  the  premises  for  fourteen  days,  and  he  was  charged  2s.  4 d.  a head  for 
each  man  for  twenty-four  hours,  whereas  the  usual  wages  for  men  at  that  time  was  only 
8d.  a day.  Another  great  source  of  oppression  in  the  country  is,  agents  taking  lands  under 
the  landlords  for  whom  they  are  doing  business.  Agents  very  often  oppress  tenants,  and 
take  the  lands  for  their  own  benefit. 

42.  Are  you  able  to  say,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  that  has  occurred  much  ? — 
Yes,  repeatedly. 

43.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  fees  to  agents  upon  the  acceptance  of  pro- 
posals for  farms  ?— Yes,  there  is. 

44.  Does  that  still  continue  ? — Yes,  it  does,  and  in  many  cases  you  have  very  little  chance 
of  a farm  without  being  first  able  to  bribe  the  agent. 

45.  Have  any  recent  instances  of  that  come  within  your  knowledge? — Yes. 

46.  In  what  district  ? — In  the  county  of  Clare,  on  the  lands  of  Quinpool,  on  the  property 

of  Benjamin  Finch  White.  I had  occasion  to  make  application  to  the  landlord  to  take  up 
ten  acres  of  land  from  him..  I had  to  give  the  agent  £20  ; it  was  never  introduced  into 
the  receipt  or  into  the  deed  I received.  * 
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41.  DM  you  take  It  upon  o lease  ?— Yes,  I had  a lease  of  twenty-one  years 

48.  Who  was  the  agent  ?— The  agent  was  a brother  to  Mr.  White,  the  landlord 

49.  Where  does  the  agent  reside  ?— He  resides  on  a part  of  the  lands  of  Quinpool,  about 
two  miles  and  a half  or  three  miles  from  the  town.  I have  heard  of  other  tenants  who  (rot 
leases  at  the  same  tune  had  to  give  money,  more  or  less. 

50.  Is  there,  in  your  opinion,  any  general  system  of  making  payments  of  that  kind  to 
agents  connected  with  the  management  of  property  in  the  county  of  Clare  ?— I have  heard 
a vast  deal  of  people  say,  “ I have  had  to  give  the  agent  so  and  so,  before  I could  get  the 
land.” 

51.  From  the  facts  within  your  own  knowledge  do  you  believe  it  to  prevail  ?— Yes  ■ and 
I believe  there  is  another  system  practised  by  agents  which  should  he  put  an  end  to  ’ that 
is.  sending  young  cattle  to  farmers  to  ho  kept  until  they  are  full  grown  and  then  selling' 
them  for  their  own  benefit.  From  my  own  experience  as  a citizen,  and  a poor  law  guardian 
I think  that  there  should  he  hut  one  cess,  the  grand  jury  cess  and  the  poor  law  cess  should 
be  but  one  cess,  and  that  it  should  he  collected  in  the  months  of  October,  November 
December,  and  January,  and  that  the  board  of  guardians  should  make  an  estimate  for  the 
secretary  of  the  grand  jury  as  to  what  the  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  would 
be,  and  that  it  should  he  levied  by  the  cess  collector  under  the  Grand  Jury  Act,  and  that 
the  same  equitable  division  should  take  place  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  that  now 
exists  with  regard  to  the  poor  rates.  With  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  I should 
think  it  the  greatest  benefit  if,  in  connexion  with  workhouses,  you  had  agricultural  schools 
established  throughout  the  country.  If  you  want  a servant  to ‘carry  on  your  business,  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a man  able  to  carry  on  the  farm  according  to  the  improvements  that  are 
every  day  introducing.  W e conceive  there  should  be  in  many  districts  of  Ireland  one 
agricultural  school  to  six  or  seven  unions,  and  that  all  the  orphans  and  pauper  children 
should  be  sent  there  and  taught  under  skilful  persons  the  science  of  agriculture. 

52.  Would  not  there  be  danger  of  putting  them  in  a better  position  than  the'children  of 
agricultural  labourers  ?— Yes,  there  might  he,  hut  they  have  a particular  claim  upon  the 
guardians,  inasmuch  as  the  guardians  are  their  legal  parents,  and  should  bring  them  under 
a course  of  education  in  a way  they  could  not  bring  the  children  of  the  labourers,  if  the 
parents  would  not  give  consent ; where  they  would  consent  to  it,  the  labourers’  children 
should  go  there,  but  we  cannot  make  them. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Michael  Dundon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I reside  at  Cragbeg,  near  Clarina,  in  the  barony  of  Kenry,  in 
the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A fanner. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ?— About  ISO  acres  of  land. 

4.  Principally  in  grazing  or  tillage  ? — The  principal  part  of  it  is  grazing  land,  and  another 

portion  meadow  land.  ° 

• ^at  *s  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
1~°n?al?0,n : — I know  the  country  for  six  or  eight  miles  round  me,  and  I know  the  barony 
of  Pubblebnen  closely.  J 

6.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  a tillage  district  ? — Generally  speaking,  it  is  a tillage  country, 
i.  V\hat  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — From  160  down  to  one  acre. 

11  r v Slzea  ^arms  y°u  more  commonly  meet  lrith  in  the  district  ? — It  is  difficult  to 
thin*’  °6CaUse  tlie  Pe°ple  31-6  so  anxious  to  get  land  that  they  sometimes  promise  any 

9.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected — by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly . —Generally  by  the  tenants,  where  there  are  any,  but  in  consequence  of  the  land- 

v?  nt^  mahing  leases  lately,  there  are  hardly  any  improvements  carried  on. 

10.  V V ould  the  tenants  he  generally  anxious  for  leases? — Yes. 

. Lven  at  their  present  rates  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  would  he ; it  depends  upon  whether 
ey  have  the  lands  at  the  value,  and  the  persons  they  deal  with : they  are  anxious  for 
eases  it  they  can  meet  the  rent.  I hold  a farm  of  1 1 1 acres,  and  I laid  out  £800  in  improve- 
rent  ’ ™ m consequence  of  the  change  in  agricultural  prices,  I am  badly  able  to  pay  the 
nn  a I ca^e.^  uPon  the  landlord  for  an  abatement,  and  he  called  upon  me  to  give 
rent  f •*  ’ a.  er  l°smg  such  a large  sum  upon  it : he  told  me  if  I was  not  able  to  pay  the 
i*i  0 give  him  up  the  land ; my  answer  was,  “You  call  upon  me  to  give  up  all  I have  ever 
12°UTT  W y°U  °D  *he  riSkt  side." 

better  than  't^U  & ^6aSe  ^ ^ — ^es  ’ ^ £°t  the  leases  when  agricultural  produce  was  much 

of  .®uPPosk1g  the  prices  had  increased  instead  of  decreased,  you  would  not  have  thought 

ernect^if  ih  ^anc^or<^  a little  more  ? — They  ought  to  have  increased  in  order  to  pay ; I 
the  lease  wou^ : ^ krid  out  the  money  to  enable  me  and  my  family  to  live  there  during 

the  lan^I6  an^  suggestions  of  any  improvements? — If  the  landlord  got  his  rent  for 
tkn  th  1 e<ti  Sive  the  tenant  the  land  at  the  value,  and  he  could  pay  it  with  satisfac- 
knn P^^o  ah  charges — the  poor  rates  and  tithe  rent-cliaxge.  Supposing  a 
he  should  aU  aCre  a*  utmost  value,  and  the  landlord  should  give  it  at  35 s.  an  acre, 
dip  , content  with  taking  4 Of.  an  acre,  paving  all  the  charges ; that  would  enable 
anuer  to  give  employment. 
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15.  Do  you  consider  that  it  would  be  a better  plan  for  the  landlord  to  pay  all  charges 
than  for  the  tenant  to  pay  them  and  make  a deduction  from  his  payment  of  the  rent?— It 
would  be  better  for  the  landlord  to  pay  them  all ; he  generally  fixes  the  sum  to  be  paid  as 
county  cess,  and  he  has  the  outlay  of  it,  while  the  tenant  has  no  power  over  it.  He  would 
look  more  closely  to  the  amount  of  those  charges  if  he  had  to  pay  them. 

16.  With  respect  to  the  improvements  you  made  at  a considerable  outlay,  had  you  any 
communication  with  the  landlord  before  that  outlay,  and  did  you  explain  to  him  wliat  you 
were  going  to  do,  and  that  you  should  expect  to  be  repaid  ? — I could  not  well  do  that, 
because  the  property  changed  owners  at  the  time  I was  improving. 

17.  Of  what  nature  were  those  improvements? — Draining,  fencing,  and  building. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— The  rent  of 
tillage  land  is  £2  an  acre,  and  the  rent  of  the  best  pasture  land  is  £3  an  acre. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— The 
poor  law  valuation  is  generally  one-fourtli  under  the  present  letting  value  of  the  land. 
There  is  another  subject  I would  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to,  and  that  is,  the  injustice 
of  measuring  the  public  roads  into  the  farms ; my  landlord  has  had  the  benefit  of  it  in  a 
double  point  of  view. 

20.  Is  that  system  universal  through  the  district  ? — I believe  it  is,  with  one  exception. 
Mr.  Monsell  is  the  only  one  that  does  not  do  it  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  if  we  had  all  such 
landlords  as  him,  we  should  have  very  little  to  complain  of. 

21.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer? — I think  the  condition  of  all  the  small 
tenants  in  the  country  is  getting  worse. 

22.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ? — No ; the  country  was  never 
in  so  quiet  a state  as  it  is  now. 

23.  Are  there  any  fees  charged  by  agents  on  granting  leases  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

William  Monsell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Tervoe,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  You  ai*e  a landed  proprietor  and  magistrate,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  guar- 
dians ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  Does  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  afford  opportunities  for  extensive 
and  remunerative  improvements  ? — No,  nothing  of  a very  extensive  nature. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — Yes,  it  is  decidedly  improving; 

and  there  is  a very  remarkable  increase  in  the  amount  of  drainage, — it  is  perfectly  wonderful 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  carried  on.  The  landlords  allow  for  cutting  the  drains ; and  the 
filling  in,  and  quarrying  the  stones,  is  done  by  the  tenants.  _ - 

5.  Does  that  system  apply  to  any  more  estates  than  your  own? — Yes,  it  is  increasing; 
Lord  Dunraven  is  not  in  my  district,  and  there  have  been  60,000  perches  of  drains  made 
in  a very  short  time  upon  his  property. 

6.  Is  there  a regular  allowance  for  opening? — Yes. 

7.  What  is  the  allowance  ? — It  varies  from  3d.  to  5d.,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil. 

8.  Is  it  found  desirable  to  have  an  agriculturist,  or  some  person  to  overlook  the  mode 
in  which  tenants  make  these  cuttings  ? — The  way  I manage  is, — I send  my  agent,  who  is  a 
very  intelligent  man,  to  inspect  them  before  I make  any  payment ; and  Lord  Dunraven  sends 
Mr.  Christie,  a most  intelligent  farmer.  The  landlords  are  also  beginning  to  feel  the  im- 
portance of  providing  better  houses  for  the  farmers,  and  they  are  allowing  timber  and  slates 
Other  landlords  allow  half  a year’s  rent  for  building  a house  to  any  of  their  tenants. 

9.  Are  there  many  very  small  holdings  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  indeed  there  are 
a good  many ; but  the  farms  are  larger  there  than  they  are  generally  in  the  country. 

10.  Is  there  any  class  of  labourers  who  depend  entirely  upon  money  wages?— hot 

entirely  upon  money  wages.  The  way  I manage  with  my  labourers  is, — to  some  of  them 
I give  land ; to  others  I give  con-acre  ; and  I endeavour  to  regulate  the  wages,  w some 
degree,  according  to  the  size  of  the  families,  by  giving  Is.  in  summer  and  lOd.  in  winter,— 
no  other  person  in  the  country  giving  more  than  8 d.,  the  usual  rate  of  wages  m the 
country,  which  enables  them  to  live  more  comfortably.  , . 

11.  Have  you  found  it  desirable  and  practicable  to  have  the  labourers  holding  them 

ground  immediately  from  you? — Yes,  decidedly.  There  was  a curious  instance  occurre 
at  the  petty  sessions,  at  Patrick’s  Well,  on  Friday  last: — There  was  a man  who  appeare 
before  us,  and  it  happened  to  come  out  in  the  course  of  his  examination  that  he  pma  tnuty 
days’  work  for  four  perches  of  ground,  and  he  built  a house  upon  the  ground  himself.  ® 
person  he  held  from  held  eight  acres  and  a half,  and  he  paid  £3  8s.  5 d.  an  acre,  the  on 
value  of  the  land  being  about  £2  the  acre..  He  held  it  from  a middleman,  that  middle 
held  from  another,  and  he  held  again  from  the  head  landlord ; and  I should  say  that  su 
cases  are  not  rare.  . T , 

12.  How  is  the  rent  usually  fixed — by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation . 

such  very,  different  accounts  I can  hardly  answer  the  question.  I Imow  in  some  ease?  i J 
valuation,  but  I should  be  afraid  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  was  by  proposal,  & 
not  by  public  advertisement,  and  there  can  be  no  worse  plan.  TTip  highest 

13.  Can  you  give  us  the  rent  and  produce  of  any  of  your  richest  ground/— I *>  ^ 
rent  is  £3  85.  an  acre  for  fifty  acres  of  ground,  but  the  highest  rent  generally  & 

£3.  The  rent  varies  from  £3  to  £l. 
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Is  tlie  land  let  at  £3  85.  meadow  land? — Yes.  There  is  a tenant  of  mine  who  took  2 6th  August,  1844. 

f of  mine  about  four  or  five  year's  ago  ; the  land  was  worth,  when  he  got  it,  155.  an  

a tarm  ,-j  +hat  land,  and  remunerated  himself  for  draining  by  the  produce  of  two  ■ 

Si  and  he  is  getting  £8  an  acre  for  it  as  meadow.  Wdliam  “»*“•«■* 

'15  ’ Has  that  man  any  lease  from  you  ?— Yes,  he  has. 

lfi'  Are  there  many  people  in  your  neighbourhood  holding  as  tenants-at-will  ? — Not  a 
great"  many— there  are  some,  I may  say  there  are  a considerable  number  ; but  the  majority 

i'-^o^ou  observe  whether  the  want  of  a lease  impedes  improvements  where  with  a 
, ‘ ' tjie  pal-ties  would  improve  ? — It  is  difficult  to  answer  that.  It  depends  upon  the 

1 dlord  I have  known  a landlord  make  an  abatement  to  tenants-at-will  on  account  of  a 
bad  crop ; and  I have  known  a tenant,  who  held  under  a lease,  and  had  a good  interest, 
come  in  and  wish  to  resign  his  lease  that  he  might  receive  the  abatement  upon  the  year. 

The  acreable  rent  upon  the  small  tenantry  is  generally  higher  than  upon  the  large. 

18  Does  the  sale  of  tenant-right  prevail  in  this  district? — Nothing  of  the  kind  exists 
here  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  it  does  in  the  north.  A tenant  who  wishes  to  go  to 
America,  comes  to  his  landlord  and  asks  him  if  he  will  let  him  sell  his  farm  to  such  a 
person,  mentioning  his  name,  and  if  he  approves  of  him  he  allows  him  to  do  so. 

1 j9i  you  are  speaking  of  tenants-at-will  ?— Yes,  tenants-at  will,  or  under  a lease. 

2o'.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  has ; but  I think 
not  to  any  very  great  extent. 

21.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ?— Yes,  I think  it  does  ; 

chiefly  in  the  way  of  people  endeavouring  to  divide,  even  very  small  farms,  for  the  sake  of 
allocating  portions  to  their  children.  _ x . 

22.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  general  effect  of  that  system  ? — lhe  general  eflect  is 
to  produce  misery  and  wretchedness  beyond  description. 

23.  What  course  is  adopted  to  prevent  it  ?— Many  landlords  do  all  they  can  to  prevent 

it,  but  they  have  been  unable  to  do  so  effectually,  except  upon  properties  that  happen  to 
be  near  them.  Upon  out-lying  properties  it  is  very  difficult.  _ 

24.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  ? — 

I should  think  it  is  improving.  I do  not  mean  that  it  has  not  been  checked  in  the  last 
two  years  by  bad  crops,  but  in  my  memory  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  it  has  improved ; 
and  above  all,  the  houses  have  improved,  and  the  condition  of  the  labourers  who  receive 
constant  employment  is  of  course  improving ; but  the  condition  of  the  labourers  who  do 
not  receive  constant  employment  is  very  miserable  indeed.  I have  had  occasion  to  make 
a list  of  the  persons  in  my  parish,  in  which  there  is  a good  deal  of  employment  given  to 
the  poor,  and  they  are  a good  deal  looked  after,  and  I find  the  people  are  in  general  in  a 
verv  destitute  state.  But  of  GOO  or  700  families  there  are  158,  many  of  whom  are  m a 
state  of  very  great  destitution ; they  are  in  a state  of  great  poverty,  because  they  are  only 
partly  employed.  There  is  one  spot  in  the  parish  where  the  proprietor  allowed  people  to 
settle,  and  charged  them  no  rent ; and  the  state  of  absolute  destitution  in  which  those  people 
are  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  . _ „ 

25.  Are  those  people,  generally  speaking,  willing  to  work  if  they  can  get  it  r—i  es, 

perfectly  willing.  . „ 

26.  How  many  families  in  absolute  destitution  are  settled  upon  that  property  t— 

Forty-six.  . . 

27.  Is  that  property  under  any  peculiar  circumstances,  as  to  there  being  a minority,  or 

a chancery  suit,  or  any  particular  circumstances  that  would  restrain  the  proprietor  from 
taking  the  best  course  as  to  it  ? — No,  certainly  not.  . 0 _ . . 

28.  Is  the  capital  of  the  farmers  generally  sufficient  for  their  operations  /—Certainly  not. 

29.  How  is  the  want  of  it  supplied  ?— Among  the  very  smaH  tenants,  they  supply  it  to 
a certain  extent  by  loan  funds ; there  is  no  way  of  supplying  it  among  the  large  tenants, 
and  among  those  I include  people  holding  even  twenty  acres  of  land.  There  have  been  no 
agrarian  outrages.  There  is  a great  deal  of  difference  in  the  management  of  estates. 

The  greatest  curse  to  the  country  is  the  small  absentee  properties,  where  there  is  no  one 
to  look  after  them  ; and  the  agent’s  duty  consists  in  getting  every  thing  he  can,  without 
often  having  seen  the  property.  The  agent’s  duties  upon  a well  managed  property  consist 
in  looking  after  the  condition  and  welfare  of  the  tenants. 

30.  Are  you  aware  of  there  being  any  fees  paid  to  agents  onenforcing  rent  or  granting 

leases  ? — I have  heard  that  there  are ; I am  not  aware  of  it.  With  respect  to  the  charges 
on  land,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  very  just,  so  long  as  the  body  to  determine  on 
the  public  works  are  the  grand  jury,  that  they  should  pay  a portion  of  the  cess,  as  they  do 
of  the  poor  rates.  . . „ , . . 

31.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— It  appears  to  me  ot 

the  very  last  importance!  to  endeavour  to  establish,  throughout  the  country,  agncuW 
schools.  I do  not  think  any  thing  in  the  world  is  so  much  wanted,  and  it  is  not  possible 
to  conceive  the  change  that  they  would  make  under  proper  masters,  m the  condition  oi  the 
people.  , . . , 

. 82.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  a degree  of  agi'icultaral  mrtraetion  nught  =ot  he 

engrafted  upon  the  other  schools  ?— Yes,  I think  it  might  Then  I certainly  tlnnk  that 
when  the  farmers  understand  how  to  manage  then-  ground,  they  will  require  capital  lor 
managing  it  ■ and  the  only  mode  I can  suggest  for  giving  it  to  them  K,  to  enable  proprietors, 
ns  I believe  is  the  case  & Scotland,  to  charge  them  estates  for  that  purpose.  1 do  not 
recommend  the  Scotch  plan,  I believe  it  is  a very  cumbrous  one,  hut  something  on  that 

fiST  IL  0 “ ^ 
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principle.  Then  it  certainly  appears  to  me  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  establish 
sort  of  sanatory  regulations  in  regard  to  the  cottages  of  small  tenants,  and  I be"  t S°?e 
the  commissioners  to  Mr.  Chadwick’s  report  on  the  sanatory  condition  of  the  labourin' 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Then  the  condition  of  the  people,  particularly  in  the  towT°J 
Limerick,  being  miserable  beyond  description,  or  a very  large  proportion  of  the  neori  • 
is  very  necessary  for  the  government  to  consider  what  public  works  are  likely  to  ' ^ 
employment  to  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  for  themselves.  There  is  a n hi'-6 
■work— the  completion  of  the  port  of  Limerick,  and  making  a floating  dock  for  the  nrot  ° 
tion  of  vessels  coming  into  the  river,  which  is  very  important  indeed.  Whether  it  should' 
be  placed  under  the  Shannon  Commissioners  I do  not  know ; but  something  of  the  ^ 
ought  to  be  done,  and  it  would  be  considered  a very  great  boon  by  the  people°of  the  citvnf 
Limerick,  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  would  confer  an  immense  advantage  upon  the  country 

33.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  any  local  funds  that  could  be  applied  to  that 
purpose  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  are ; for  the  local  funds  are  charged  with  very  heavr 
sums  of  money,  of  which  a great  part  was  spent  in  the  unproductive  improvement  nf 
Wellesley  bridge. 

34.  Are  there  any  harbour  dues  here  ?— Yes  ; but  taking  the  suggestion  of  the  floating- 

dock  by  itself,  I am  perfectly  convinced  it  would  amply  pay  for  itself.  ° 

[ The  luitness  withdrew.'] 


621.  Mr.  James  M‘Nab,  sworn  and  examined, 

amea  M‘Nab.  ] "Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Castleconnell. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer.  I hold  180  acres;  it  is  mostly  bog;  there  is 
some  arable  land  among  it. 

3.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  ? — I hold  it  under  Sir  Alexander  DeBurgho. 

4-  Is  agriculture  improving  in  general  in  the  district  ? — When  I went  out  there  every 
thing  was  in  a very  backward  state ; there  were  no  green  crops : there  is  now  more  green 
crops  than  there  were  at  one  time. 

5.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  district  ? — For  the  last  nineteen  years. 

6.  What  is  the  most  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ?— From  eight  to  ten  acres; 
some  of  them  are  very  small. 

7.  How  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  in  the  district  ? — By  the  acre. 

8.  Is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — By  proposal. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — The  land  in  my  neighbourhood  is  not 
good  land,  it  is  rather  a sandy  granite  gravel  ?— It  goes  from  £1  up  to  25s.  and  30s.  The 
average  is  about  £l  7s.  6d. 

1 0.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — By  lease  in  my  neighbourhood. 

1 1.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Drainage 
is  greatly  wanted  and  the  people  are  very,  very  poor  ; they  cannot  get  on  with  the  drainage. 
But  if  the  landlords  were  to  assist,  that  would  alter  the  face  of  the  country. 

12.  Do  you  see  more  improvements  upon  the  farms  of  those  who  hold  by  lease  than  those 
who  hold  at  will  ? — Yes. 

13.  What  length  of  leases  are  they  generally? — Three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years. 

14.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  carried  on  ? — By  the  tenants. 

15.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  by  the  landlord  ? — No ; no  assistance  whatever  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

16.  You  think  great  improvement  might  be  effected  by  drainage  if  assistance  was  given  ? — 
If  the  landlord  advanced  the  money  for  the  drainage,  at  a certain  per  centage,  I think  it 
would  benefit  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  Supposing  it  took  £4  to  drain  an  acre  of 
land  at  five  per  cent.,  11s.  would  be  easily  paid,  and  there  would  be  more  benefit  to  the 
tenant  a great  deal ; and  there  would  be  more  ability  to  pay  the  landlord. 

17.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood? — No,  not  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

18.  Is  subletting  still  practised? — Yes,  some  little  of  it  is  going  on  in  my  neighbourhood. 

19.  What  effect  is  produced  by  it? — They  set  it  rather  higher;  but  now,  owing  to  the 
fall  of  prices,  they  cannot  get  it,  and  these  subdivisions  are  let  lower  than  they  were  before. 

20.  Is  there  much  subdivision  of  land  ? — No,  not  much  in  my  neighbourhood. 

21.  Is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  improving  ? — Yes ; although  some  years  ago  they 
were  a great  deal  better.  They  had  very  bad  prices  three  or  four  years ; but  the  farms  are 
improving. 

22.  Are  the  small  farmers  improving? — Yes,  they  are  getting  into  the  system  of  green 
crops. 

23.  What  do  you  say  to  the  labourers? — The  labourers  that  come  to  me  come  from  the 
two  villages  of  O’Brien’s  Bridge  and  Castleconnell,  and  I pay  them  eveiy  Friday  night  m 
money.  I leave  them  the  Saturday  to  go  to  market  for  themselves,  and  I pay  them  every 
Friday  night  in  silver. 

24.  Is  that  the  usual  mode  ? — No,  I do  not  know  any  other  man  that  does  it ; every  man 
that  w orks  for  me  I pay  it  into  his  own  hand.  I do  not  give  it  to  any  one  that  comes  from  him. 

25.  What  do  you  pay  them? — 10<2  in  summer,  and  8 d.  in  winter.  . , , 

26.  Is  that  the  usual  rate?— No,  the  usual  rate  is  8d.  If  I could  afford  it  I would 
willingly  pay  them  Is.  a day,  for  the  poor  creatures  deserve  it.  When  the  Stein  Brown 
Distillery  Company  had  this  bog^they  had  800  or  900  labourers  on  the  bog.  1 
£1,500  for  their  interest  in  what  I have. 
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27.  Have  you  reclaimed  much  of  that  bog  ? — I have  reclaimed  eighty  acres ; there  are 
ten  acres  under  plantation,  and  seventy  under  arable. 

28.  Have  you  reclaimed  those  seventy  acres? — Yes. 

29.  At  what  rate  per  acre  ? — About  £20  the  acre.  I turn  the  subsoil  completely  up,  and 
lav  the  bog  down ; it  is  very  expensive,  hut  it  will  pay  me. 

"30.  In  how  many  years  will  it  pay  you  for  that  outlay  ?— Four  or  five  years. 

31.  What  do  you  consider  the  land  to  be  worth  now  ? — I consider  it  worth,  after  May,  from 
305.  to  35s.  an  acre.  I have  900  acres. 

32.  What  was  it  worth  per  acre  when  you  commenced  your  operations  ?— Not  2s.  6<7. 
an  acre.  It  was  nothing  but  the  red  bog ; and  nothing  of  a vegetable  nature  growing  upon 
it  but  the  heath. 

33.  What  depth  of  bog  have  you  there  ? — It  is  in  the  cut-away  bog  I have  got  that  seventy 
acres.  There  is  twenty  feet  of  bog  before  we  come  to  the  subsoil. 

34.  What  is  the  subsoil  ? — It  is  marl  and  loam.  I have  some  very  good  shell  marl. 

35.  Do  you  perceive  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 

I do  not  Iniow  much  about  that. 

36.  Are  there  any  particular  suggestions  you  wish  to  mate? — No,  nothing  but  what 
concerns  myself.  I do  not  meddle  or  make  much  with  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood. 

37.  Have  many  persons  followed  your  example  in  reclaiming  the  bog? — No,  it  is  rather 
too  expensive.  There  is  a good  deal  of  bog  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  no  body  has  attacked  it 
as  I have  done ; it  is  almost  all  bog.  There  is  a ridge  of  upland  that  runs  between  O’Brien’s 
Bridge  and  Castleconnell  which  is  tilled  for  potatoes  and  oats.  They  take  oats  and  potatoes 
with  dung  one  year,  and  then  they  put  on  dung  again. 

38.  What  is  the  rotation  of  crops  you  adopt  ? — Potatoes  and  oats ; after  potatoes  some- 
times barley.  There  is  very  little  wheat  in  my  neighbourhood.  I advised  a neighbour  of 
mine  to  grow  it.  It  was  wheat  land,  and  it  has  done  very  well. 

39.  What  crops  do  you  take  off  the  land  after  you  subsoil  it  ? — The  first  crop  is  potatoes, 
with  cow-house  manure.  The  second  crop  potatoes.  I consider  the  subsoil  of  the  bog  not 
incorporated  enough  in  one  year,  and  I generally  take  off  two  crops,  and  dung  it  both 
years.  Then  I sow  oats  with  grass  seeds,  and  lay  it  down  in  summer  pasture. 

40.  Do  you  mow  it  one  year  ? — Yes ; but  I find  mowing  the  bog  reduces  it  greatly,  and 
I graze  it  in  place  of  mowing  it.  The  first  year  it  is  a little  soft ; the  second  year  it  is 
better  a great  deal ; and  the  third  year  I can  drive  a cart  on  it.  The  manure  put  on,  is 
put  on  by  women  in  baskets  the  first  year,  which  makes  it  so  expensive.  I employ  more 
people  than  all  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  O’Brien’s  Bridge  the  commissioners 
are  employing  a good  many  people — but  that  is  a momentary  tiling ; but  I employ  more 
people  than  any  man  in  my  neighbourhood,  except  Lord  Clare  and  such  noblemen  as  him. 

41.  While  the  supply  of  turf  was  being  got  from  that  bog  for  the  distillery,  was  there 
much  employment  given  to  the  tenantry  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — When  we  commenced 
employing  them,  we  employed  all  the  neighbourhood  first,  and  when  we  wanted  more,  we 
took  a stranger  if  he  was  a good  workman.  We  employed  800  people  generally,  and  as 
high  as  1,100  at  times.  I have  had  800  people  cutting.  Then  when  it  is  put  up  to  dry, 
women  and  boys  are  employed.  Then  there  is  the  stacking  it.  We  got  it  by  days’  wages, 
and  saved  it  by  contract. 

42.  Is  the  ground  you  are  reclaiming,  ground  from  which  the  turf  had  been  cut  ? — Yes, 
I cut  it  myself.  Now  I have  100  boats  a year,  and  I send  it  into  the  city  for  sale. 

43.  How  many  boat  loads  were  sent  down  to  the  distillery? — About  700  boats  a year. 

44.  At  present,  is  there  any  work  in  the  neighbourhood  given,  to  make  up  to  the  poor 
for  the  labour  winch  was  given  them  in  the  supply  of  fuel  ? — Nothing  has  occurred  since 
we  stopped  but  the  deepening  of  the  Shannon  by  the  Commissioners.  There  were  a good 
many  employed  in  cleaning  the  river,  in  other  parts  of  the  Shannon,  up  at  Banagher. 

45.  Did  many  of  the  labourers  from  your  neighbourhood  go  there? — There  were  some 
there.  There  were  about  100  from  O’Brien’s  Bridge. 

46.  Have  you  had  means  of  knowing  the  consequence^  of  any  other  improvement  of  land 
carried  on  in  your  neighbourhood? — I lived  with  a person  in  this  country,  at  one  time,  for 
a few  years,  who  had  a very  nice  estate,  and  a great  many  poor  people  living  on  it— that 
was  in"  the  Golden  Yale  country.  They  w'ere  paying  no  rent ; he  turned  them  out  and  got 
the  land  into  his  own  hands.  He  built  snug  houses  with  a small  portion  of  land  attached 
to  each,  and  they  became  labourers  upon  the  estate.  He  was  a very  kind  hearted  man, 
and  the  people  lived  a better  life  while  they  were  labourers,  and  more  happy  and  comfort- 
able than  when  they  held  land  as  farmers ; and  my  opinion  is  they  want  nothing  but  work. 

47.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  to  contend  with  in  the  way  of  intimidation  ? They 
never  interfered  with  us,  except  at  one  time,  when  they  turned  out  for  wages.  I was 
never  served  with  a notice.  There  were  some  disturbances  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  very 
trifling ; but  that  arose  from  displacing  them  out  of  their  land. 

48.  Do  those  disturbances  still  continue  ? — The  steward  of  a neighbouring  proprietor, 
who  had  a farm  out  of  lease,  and  where  the  tenant  was  turned  out  in  order  to  turn  the 
land  into  the  demesne,  had  some  cattle  put  on  it,  and  the  cattle  were  killed  by  night. 
They  wanted  to  make  some  improvements  and  to  take  down  the  house.  They  served  the 
steward  three  times  with  a threatening  notice ; and  when  they  went  to  sow  the  land,  they 
gave  every  opposition  they  could— so  much  so,  that  they  were  obliged  to  put  the  police  on 
the  house  to  guard  it,  and  the  steward  was  guarded  up  and  down  upon  the  tarm. 

49.  Was  the  tenant  removed  for  arrears  of  rent  ? — I heard  that  the  proprietor  gave  the 
ttan  £100  for  the  land,  and  forgave  him  his  arrear,  and  gave  him  the  materials  of  the 


26M  August,  1844. 
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Mr.  Jamei  APNab. 
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, 621. 

Mr.  James' M'Nab. 


house.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  think  that  the  proprietor  was  very  iIUs  a 
having  paid  the  man  to  go  out,  and  given  him  the  materials  of  the  house.  J " eQ’ after 
50.  What  class  of  persons  express  that  opinion  ? — It  was  my  own  labourers  who  M 1 
[ The  witness  withdrew .]  1 ' 


622. 

Daniel  Griffin,  esq. 


Daniel  Griffin,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Sixty-four,  Gcorgc’s-street,  Limerick. 

2.  You  are  a physician  ?— Yes,  physician  and  surgeon— qualified,  indeed,  professional! 

in  every  way.  ^ 

3.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  poor  in  the  city  of  Limerick?— 
Yes,  intimately.  I have  made  it  my  business  for  years  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  th 
lower  classes — with  regard  to  their  moans  of  obtaining  labour,  with  regard  more  particular]6 
to  their  health,  and  generally  with  regard  to  their  means  of  living.  In  the  year  1840  1 
made  inquiries  upon  these  several  subjects,  as  to  1,017  families  of  the  poorer  classes  I took 
the  occupations  of  the  people,  their  state  of  health,  the  number  of  persons  that  had  died  in 
those  families  from  the  time  of  marriage,  and  the  nature  of  the  sickness  under  which  the 
different  members  laboured.  I took  down  also  the  causes  of  death,  with  such  other  particu- 
lars as  seemed  connected  with  the  inquiry  I was  instituting.  The  result  with  regard  to 
the  sanatory  condition  of  the  people  was,  that  in  families  originally  consisting  of  from 
7,000  to  8,000  persons,  nearly  half  of  them  had  died  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 

4.  Within  what  time  ? — That  was  ascertained  in  this  manner : — as  all  the  deaths  occurred 
since  marriage,  I took  down  the  lapse  of  time  from  the  period  of  marriage  in  every  family. 
This  differed  in  the  several  families,  being  in  some  more,  in  others  less ; hut  gave  for  the 
whole  an  average  period  after  marriage  of  about  eighteen  years : within  that  eighteen  years 
therefore,  taking  the  families  one  with  another,  all  the  deaths  may  be  fairly  assumed  to 
have  occurred.  The  deaths  were  2,91 8,  besides  eighty-four  which  occurred  out  of  Limerick. 
The  number  of  persons  living  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  was  4,456.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance, speaking  generally,  which  always  indicates  the  pressure  of  sickness  upon  a popula- 
tion, namely,  the  ages  at  which  people  die.  The  causes  which  produce  disease  in  the 
human  frame  attack  most  forcibly  those  who  arc  becoming  enfeebled  by  age,  or  who  are 
so  young  as  not  to  have  yet  attained  the  strength  of  manhood : therefore,  it  is  a good  test 
of  the  sanatory  state  of  the  population,  the  number  of  persons  you  find  dying  at  very  early 
ages,  and  the  very  small  numbor  you  find  attain  to  high  ages.  Keeping  this  in  view,  I may 
state,  that  subtracting  seventy-one  deaths  which  happened  at  ages  unrecorded  from  2,918, 
the  total  number  of  deaths,  there  occurred,  according  to  my  tables,  under  the  age  of  one 
year,  three-eighths  of  the  whole  deaths ; under  three  years,  five-eighths  of  the  whole;  and 
under  five  years,  six-eighths,  or  threo-fourths  of  the  whole.  Then  there  occurred  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  only  forty-five  deaths ; between  sixty  and  soventy,  only  thirty- four  deaths; 
between  seventy  and  eighty,  only  six  deaths;  and  above  eighty,  only  one  death.  Thus  we 
see  there  has  been  a frightful  mortality  at  the  earlier  agcB,  while  the  number  of  personswho 
attained  to  a very  high  ago  is  extremely  small.  The  living  might  be  tested  in  the  same  way. 
Of  the  4,310  persons  living,  whoso  ages  wore  ascertained,  there  were  living  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  ago,  278;  between  tfixty  and  seventy,  only  136;  between,  seventy  and 
eighty,  only  thirty-five ; and  at  eighty  and  upwards,  only  six.  The  next  point  I wish  to 
direct  tho  attention  of  the  commissioners  to,  is  the  causes  of  death ; that  is  a veiy  important 
test  also  of  the  pressure  of  want,  and  its  consequences,  hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness,  on  a 
population.  Wherever  tho  mortality  among  a people  is  raised  by  any  deleterious  influence 
acting  on  them,  the  deaths  by  different  classes  of  diseases  do  not  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  total  deaths  that  they  do  when  their  sanatory  condition  is  good ; but  diseases  of  the 
epidemic  class,  such  as  fever,  scarlatina,  measles,  dysentery,  &c.,  &cM  increase  in  a much 
higher  proportion  than  tho  othors:  thus,  while  the  per  contage  proportion  of  deaths  from 
epidemic  diseases  to  the  wholo  number  of  deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  was  under  twenty; 
in  the  metropolis  and  Leeds,  twenty-six;  in  Manchester,  twenty-three;  in  Birmingham, 
twenty;  in  Liverpool,  nineteen  eight-tenths, — it  is  in  Limerick,  according  to  my  observations, 
not  loss  than  forty,  or  nearly  five  times  as  great  as  tho  proportion  of  deaths  from  diseases 
'of  the  respiratory  system,*  to  which  among  a healthy  population  it  ought  to  he  nearly  equal, 
confirming  therefore,  in  the  strongest  possible  manner,  the  high  mortality  obtained  from 
bther  sources.  During  tho  progress  of  that  inquiry,  I found  among  the  poorer  classes  tna 
their  universal  complaint  was  want  of  employment : they  usually  said,  “We  should  be  veiy 
well  off  if  we  could  get  any  thing  to  do.”  I took  the  occupations  of  the  heads  ot  famine 
in  every  instance,  ancl  on  asking  tho  question,  what  was  the  nature  of  their  employmen  . 
the  answer  was,  “ A labourer,  sir — when  I can  get  any  thing  to  do or,  “ A labourer  a we 
at  work  and  a fortnight  idle  ;”  or,  “ One  day  at  work  and  three  days  idle ;”  or,  A w ^ 
at  work  and  a month  idle or  expressions  of  that  kind.  Those  were  so  common,  • a 
do  not  think  there  was  an  exception  to  this  mode  of  answering,  at  least  on  the  Pary  ° 
labouring  portion,  in  almost  any  of  the  instances  inquired  into.  The  same  was 

with  respect  to  tradcs-people  in  general,  as  to  their  labour  ancl  as  to  their  sanatory  ^ ^ 
tion,  to  a certain  extent:  they  are  in  a very  wretched  condition  with  regard,  to  ^ 
employment.  I may  state  as  tho  general  oxtont  of  those  inquiries,  that  among  tue 

* “Wherever  tho  absolute  mortality  is  low,  the  number  of  deaths  in  the  epidemic  class 
the  number  in  the  pulmonary  class ; and  on  the  contrary,  wherever  the. deaths  m tlie hrs  ^ ^ ^ 
W^quoL, those  in  the  other,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  tho  absolute  mortality  is  .high.  ~Apj? 

Report  of  Registrar-General,  8vo  edition,  page  111.' 
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■ d the  annual  mortality  was  five  per  cent,  per  annum,*  which  is  two  and  a half  26M  August,  1844, 
examine  ’ ugj  mortality  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  talcing  the  average  of  all  ~ 

£1*5*  and  well,  old  and  young  Within  the  last  tew  days  I took  up  the  subject  again  Dl|1J 
ClT  de  observations  upon  a limited  number  ot  families  taken  quite  indiscriminately.  1 
a“jj  Tte  the  result  of  them.  I was  not  able,  from  the  shortness  of  the  time,  to  inquire 
• ^ xtensive  a number  as  before,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  to  make  the  inquiries 

into  so  wjtj!  respect  to  these  families  who  came  under  my  eye — forty-four  in 

18  ^ The  inquiry  was  as  to  name  and  residence,  the  number  in  family,  the  occupation 
O different  members,  the  number  of  days’  work  each  had  obtained  in  tlie  last  year,  as 
arlv  as  it  could  he  estimated ; the  wages,  whether  daily,  weekly,  quarterly,  or  yearly, 

t what  rate ; the  effect  of  their  different  employments,  or  of  their  circumstances,  oil 
th 'health ; the' nature  and  quantity  of  their  food,  and  their  clothing  ; also,  whether  they 
cuoied  a house  or  a single  room,  the  weekly  or  yearly  rent  of  the  house  or  the  room,  the 
°Cmber  of  rooms- in  the  house,  and  the  number  of  families ; whether  they  had  any  articles 
n?  dress  or  furniture  in  the  pawn  office,  any  money  in  the  savings’  hanks ; whether  they 
had  anv  previous  occupation,  and  what  it  was ; if  they  were  holders  of  land  previously, 
from  whom  where,  and  at  what  rent ; if  dispossessed  of  their  land,  when,  and  whether  the 
pnt  was  then  paid  or  unpaid ; whether  there  were  any  old  arrears  or  not,  and  what  was  the 
pause  of  ejectment.  I inquired  also  if  receipts  were  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular 
aie . also,  whether  any  of  the  family  had  been  dependent  upon  mendicancy,  and  whether 
anv  had  made  applications  to  the  workhouse  for  relief.  Then  there  was  a section  for 
general  observations,  such  as  occurred  to  me  after  the  inquiry.  I was  anxious  to  do  tins 
minutely  as  it  would  give  an  idea  of  their  present  condition  ; indeed  it  places  beyond  all 
doubt  the  fact  that  there  has  not  been  much  improvement  since  the  last  inquiries  in  1840. 

Having  asked  all  these  questions  of  each  of  those  forty-four  families,  I threw  the  result 
into  a table  which  I have  here,  and  the  totals  of  the  several  columns  give  the  results.  I 
thought  it  better  to  do  it  in  that  way,  in  order  to  make  it  more  intelligible.  The  families 
were  as  I have  said,  forty-four  in  number,  consisting  of  245  persons,  or  five  and  a-lialf  to 
each  family.  In  those  there  were  sixty-two  persons  capable  of  work,  with  183  persons 
depending  on  them;  of  these  last,  forty-five  were  sick  or  infirm..  There  were  several 
fomilipH  in  which  I could  not  ascertain,  with  any  certainty,  then-  earnings ; hut  in  thirty-five 
of  those  families,  in  which  I was  able  to  do  so,  there  were  fifty-six  persons  capable  of 
working  who  earned  within  the  past  year  £5  or  £0  each  on  an  average,  bemg  from  £7  to 
£8  for 'each  family,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  about  seven  months’  employment  to  each 
working  person,  at  1{cl.  a day.  With  rogard  to  their  food,  I found  that  eleven  of  those 
families  seemed  to  live  rather  comfortably,  in  comparison  with  the  rest,  having  milk  usually  , 
with  their  potatoes,  and  meat  occasionally ; the  remaining  thirty-three  lived  upon  the 
lowest  description  of  food,  such  as  wliite  potatoes  and  salt  or  liernngs,  and  sometimes, 
but  rarely,  a little  sour  milk.  Of  this  last  number,  eighteen  families  were  frequently  unable 
to  procure  any  food,  sometimes  fasting  for  a long  period,  and  living  for  a length  of  time  on 
one  meal  a day.  One  person,  James  Boyle,  with  a wife  and  two  children  states  that  they 
lived  on  potatoes  and  salt:  the  family  usually  go  without  breakfast.  The  next,  Michael 
M'Namara,  wife,  and  four  children,  says  their  food  consists  of  potatoes  and  salt,  sometimes 
a herring,  frequently  nothing : the  family  often  go  without  a meal.  Another,  Daniel  M'Mahon, 
wife,  and  two  children — potatoes  and  salt,  dip  (a  kind  of  grease),  or  a herring,  rarely  milk ; 
the  wife,  though  very  sickly,  did  not  drink  a hap’worth  of  milk  these  six  weeks.  Ihen 
there  are  several  others  with  much  the  same  answers  as  these.  One  man,  Thomas  Molony, 
with  a wife  and  four  children,  states  that  his  food  is  potatoes,  when  he  can  get  them,  gene- 
rally with  salt,  or  a herring,  and  sometimes  a little  milk ; what  his  family  eat  for  a whole 
day  would  scarcely  make  one  meal ; and  once,  lately,  the  whole  of  them,  six  in  number, 
were  for  thirty-six  hours  without  any  food  but  one  threepenny  loaf.  Others,  the  family  of 
a widow,  describe  the  same  sort  of  food — dry  potatoes,  when  they  can  get  them,  some  imes 
a herring,  seldom  potatoes  more  than  once  a day.  This  last  fortnight  t eir  ami  y av 
had  but  one  meal  a day.  Then  a working  man,  Garret  Lee,  states,  many  a day  these 
three  months  he  worked  on  a meal  a day,  and  was  very  glad  to  have  it ; that  dry  potatoes  are 
their  food,  and  that  they  very  seldom  have  enough.”  Another,  John  Donovan,  makes  t le 
same  statement  as  to  the  naturo  of  their  food,  and  says  that  “ he  and  lus  family  are  starving  , 
they  did  not  eat  two  full  meals  this  week : has  eaten  nothing  himself  this  day,  5 p.m.,  but 
a few  apples ; ate  nothing  yesterday  but  their  supper  last  night,  which  was  obtained  by 
pledging  some  of  then-  tilings.”  Another,  James  Flanagan,  with  a wife  and.  six  childre  , 
states  that  they  are  living  on  dry  potatoes,  and  often  trusting  to  one  meal  a day . One 
person,  a widow,  states  she  had  no  supper  for  her  family  the  nigh  er  u rpadv 

they  all  went  to  bed  supperless.  John  Cherry  says,  “ the  people  are  so  poor  they  are  ready 
to  eat  one  another.”  John  Fitzgerald,  that  “ there  are  beggars  commg£othemdoorth^ 
are  better  off  than  they  are and  there  are  many  others  of  the^same, fand^  with  whichit, 


« uuucwssary  to  rrouoie  xne  comimBssiuntiio.  *~e> , , ,,  rf  /> 

fomiliea  were  well  clad,  fourteen  indifferently,  and  twenty  very  ba  y J>' 

With  regard  to  the  lodging  of  the  forty-four  families  twenty-seven  occupied  a house  each 
and  seventeen  a room  each  ; the  average  number  of  rooms  m each  bouse  ™ three  and 
the  average  rent  of  each  house  £3  8s.  U„  that  of  each  tenanted  room  £ .Is. U per  an  . 
Those  rooms  and  houses  were  occupied  at  the  same  time  by  forty-fiv  J 

* The  results  of  this  inquiry  are  given  more  particularly  in  a paper  v^l  841^ 

Society  of  London,  on  November  the  16th,  1 840,  and  pubbshed  m that  society  s journal  in  January,  1841, 
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the  forty-foul'  which  came  under  my  observation,  ninety-nine  families  bem*  i„„  . , . 
two  houses,  conastmg  of  131  rooms.  I may  state  that  I made  it  mv  h tei  “ torty- 
trnres  to  visit  the  residences  of  those  peojile,  and  found  them  in  the  n™*™' ““  ? diifer« 
tion— ■ the  staircases  ruinous— the  rooms  ruinous— the  people  sleeninl  Modi, 

bedding  and  without  bedsteads.  * 011  straw,  without 

fi.  In  general  was  there  a want  of  bed-clothing  ?— Yes  there  was  !„  „ 
extreme.  Garret  Lee,  for  instance,  says,  “ his  family  did  not  go  to  bedffieZf  SometimM 
their  last  blanket  being  taken  by  the  person  from  whom  thfy  rented  tlm  ™?w  “sll‘s. 
payment  of  rent " Then,  as  to  the  thiSgg  they  had  in  the  pX , X-0Af  "for 
families,  slx  had  nothing  m the  pawn  office,  one  had  nothing  to  put  thLfp^7** 
every  flung  ivlide  the  remaining  thirty-seven  lmd  every  article  thelceuld 
to  purchase  food ; or,  as  they  said,  forcibly,  -every  tiling  they  could  spire  and  I&*4 
leaving  theniseh-os  m many  instances  nothing  but  straw  to  lie  on  and  7 0U?4m’’’ 

then-  children  at  night.  Several  of  those  persons  had  been  fasting  at  \ hZ  7 “Ti”6 
when  I examined  them.  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  tlmyVd  mlnevS  ■ ^ 
bank,  a few  of  those  families  who  were  in  a more  comfortable  condition  ™!  whi  t f8 

only  persons  with  whom  such  a thing  was  possible,  stated  that  S , who  WCIe  t!» 
savings’  banks.  There  were,  bowerer,  only  three 

it  appeared  to  me  that  those  rather  exaggerated  their  difficult^  sedig  ? “d 

make  some  such  inqumcs,  and  did  not  wish  to  represent  things  as  favorably  " 

It  was  quite  impossible,  however,  to  bo  deceived  as  to  the  general  stetTof  Is  v ,7  TOe- 
saw  their  furniture  and  their  clothing,  hut  they  all  denied6  that  tw  i°  whoIe’  as  1 
savings’  banks  It  may  bo  possible, perhaps,  ihat  'JStSStjSS  M » V 
most  be  only  three  or  four.  Some  of  them  expressed  m-e-rt  m . , 1 cmi14  at 

such  a question,  making  answer,  “Lord!  sir,  where  would  I get  it  unleSl rebbed^  TM 
question  was  put  down  before  I had  any  notion  of  the  dogrol  of  deSflon  T in  Thl‘ 
with,  but  it  was  no  use  putting  it.  it  might  as  wefi  K fee^SS  S 

regard  to  previous  occupation,  I have  stated  that  twenty-seven  families  had  been  'a 
in  farming,  and  had  been  dispossessed  at  various  periods  I hove  fit-!.  j “ f,  engaged 
of  the  farm,  the  name  of  th/propriotor  m>d°Z£  Zy  held  Ld  fc  .mX^al*7 

fromreh»tirra0re'th0date-0f  disPossessi°n,  end  other  particulars.  Tho  holdings  vanhd 
ftom  halt  an  acre  up  to  sixty-two  acres,  and  the  rents  varied  from  10s  to£lT.n» 
The  average  rent  per  acre  of  the  different  holdings  was  as  follows  -Cde,°fre  ,e,  e.  S 
average  rent  was  £5;  from  live  to  fifteen  acres,  £2  lb loT  TOr  ZZ . faTfifcS6 

K c^e  the're  “ “ * m°muT  *°  Btat°  tIlat  tIle  lo^s  Wy  very  much, 
rooVoSf a fr,,fl  ^ d°  70u  ™,cJudo  vei7  '“Mings,  snob  as  a 

mu  wdisp^2,i?  r™  Ss°r°-  “ »* 

840  fZ:  8«'  r%m.  . • *?r;  “ 18M’  *>“■:  “ 1840.  none  ; in  1841  one  S 

muler  flm  cXL,n°“  °f "»°kEZx  ; 

and  the  prom-iotor  of  hi  l T'  77  f80,111  whMl  tIle  Mud  was  taken  under  the  courts, 
TY  tm  leme  to  reset  it,  saying  it  was  let  too  lewTS 
T t°r  the  payment  of  his  debts.  Tlmt  possession  was  given 
proposal  through  this  iren+lnf11  ’ >and  niiermant  having  paid  his  rent,  sent  forward  a 
or  not  I rln  nnt-  i 8 S 8 aSent>  who  was  an  attorney,  and  he  states,  whether  truly 

LZ  fanner  whoT;.-,hv  hold  bi“k  Ws  Bending  forward  that  of 

obtained  the  la'i-m  the  ™ a,ci?r8am  ,sum  °t  money  for  so  doing,  and  who  eventuallv 
titll Two stated ““hi®”8  °™ted’  0f  tlle  throo  dMpo£essed  by  cossatioa  o'f 
friomnaZent  °Ut  ^ WShor  Wdde»;  and  of  the  fifteen  ejected 

a-ent  to  throw  them  dare®  stated  that  means  were  taken  by  the  landlord  or 

wishes  I took  dow  +i  ° .^1®c^ties>  f°r  having  voted  at  elections,  contrary  to  the  landlord’s 
state  of  those  t4S,  ieir  Statement?  VC1T  particularly,  which  I can  read,  if  wished.  The 

follows : Families  nw; &S  1to,1rent  anc^  arrears,  at  the  time  of  their  dispossession  was  as 

and  no  arrears  ^ 1 lCn*  anc^ arreara’  ^ve  ’>  owing  rent  only,  sixteen — that  is,  rent 

a year^consSer  renf°  ^RWV  d°  ^ raeaU  not]lin°  beyond  a year’s  rent  ?_A  year  or  half 
three  Then  flip  nrnr,  ’ + j ra^1GS  owing  aiTears  only,  three  ; owing  neither  rent  nor  arrears, 
eight-  o £ Xw  dT?8  aS  f°U0WS  : famiHes  owinS  arrears  of  long  or  short  standing, 

o-^ng  twelve  months^renT^^011*’  °nG  ^.that  also  perhaps  might  he  counted  an  an-ear); 
owing  nothin p-  tliroo  mt’  ei°^  ’ Omno  S1X  nionths’  rent,  four ; owing  smaller  sums,  three ; 
for  the  liGii-iwimiont  ’ * imS  a ^arSer  number  owed  rent  and  arrears  than  were  dispossessed 
proceedinffs \vptp  +nlr°  i1Gm*.  ®®vera^  o£  those  cases  probably  occurred  at  the  tune  when 
they  were^contirmpfl  ^ +n  eV1Ct  ^hem — the  parties  refusing  to  pay  the  current  rent  unless 
families  evicted  rm  o a”  ^r5‘l^n1^-  ^ut  it  should  also  perhaps  be  stated,  that  of  nine 
any  rent.  Ah  e8®atl0n  of  title,  and  for  the  purposes  of  consolidation,  only  three  owed 

of^receivine-  reepin+e  °^t^e  receipfs  they  obtained,  the  families  who  were  in  the  habit 
year’s  rent°two  • Li  “e  ^a*e>  were  "twenty  in  number  ; those  wdio  got  receipts  for  the 
twenty-four  Ttprann  ^°®e^vh°  Soi  receipts  on  account,  five.  I should  also  state  that  the 
mendicancy  and W Under  nineteen  Afferent  landlords.  With  regard  to 
Wncj  and  wkhousc  relief,  out  of  the  forty-four  families  examined,  only  six  had 
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l^en  occasional  mendicants,  and  two  only  had  sought  for  workhouse  relief.  I wish  to 
state  that  very  particularly,  as  a most  remarkable  circumstance.  Here  now  is  our  work- 
]lonSc,  to  which  I am  one  of  the  physicians ; there  are  not  much  above  900  people  in  it : it 
built  for  1,(>00,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  from  1,400  to  1,500 : and  under  these 

circumstances,  with  a people  destitute  as  they  are,  looking  for  food  and  employment,  and 
finding  it  impossible  to  got  either,  that  out  ot  forty-four  families  in  that  condition,  only  two 
applied  to  the  workhouse,  is  a singular  fact.  If  one  supposes  that  those  families  represent 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  at  all  the  general  state  of  destitution,  and  the  general  state  of 
feeling  among  the  people,  it  is,  I say,  a very  remarkable  circumstance,  that  when  the  work- 
house was  open,  and  good  food  and  good  clothing  to  ho  obtained,  the  guardians  not  very 
stringent  in  refusing  admission,  and  the  discipline  nothing  extraordinary,  that  two  only 
should  have  applied  for  relief.  This  certainly  would  seem  to  raise  the  question  in  one’s 
mind,  how  far  the  workhouse  system  is  adapted  to  a population  who  exhibit  such  feelings 
as  those.  One  would  imagine  that  if  the  workhouse  system  was  applicable  in  any  case  at 
all,  it  ought  to  be  in  localities  such  as  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  Cork,  where  the  destitution 
was  extreme,  and  the  want  extensive  ; and  if  we  find  that  the  people  continue  to  strangle 
against  their  difficulties,  and  keep  out  of  the  workhouse  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  live, ° it 
argues  a very  liigh  feeling  of  independence,  and  a disposition  to  struggle  against  every 
thing  rather  than  become  chargeable  to  the  public.  I do  not  wish  to  pass  over  lightly  the 
existence  of  a disposition  so  creditable  to  them,  because  it  was  apprehended,  at  'the  time 
the  Irish  poor  law  act  was  passed,  from  some  mistaken  idea  on  tlus  subject,  that  if  the 
houses  were  built,  they  would  be  thronged  from  year’s  end  to  year's  end.  We  find  that 
the  result  is  quite  opposite,  for  there  is  a great  deal  of  destitution  in  this  city,  far  more 
than  is  found  in  country  districts,  and  yet  one-third  of  the  workhouse  is  unoccupied. 

8.  How  long  has  it  been  opened? — Since  May,  1841. 

9.  Do  you  find  any  increasing  unwillingness  to  enter  it  ? — I think  there  has  been  always 
an  unwillingness  to  enter  it ; hut  we  had  at  one  time  a much  larger  number — we  had 
1,400.  At  that  time  the  pressure  of  destitution,  from  want  of  food,  was  greater ; food  was 
scarce  and  prices  higher,  and  it  was  a matter  of  necessity  that  they  should  go  in:  they 
would  have  died  if  they  had  not. 

10.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  return  which  has  been  prepared,  and  forwarded  to  the 

poor  law  commissioners,  of  the  causes  of  different  people  seeking  shelter  in  workhouses  ? 

l was  aware  that  such  a return  was  sent  for,  but  it  was  sent  off  without  my  seeing  it. 

11.  You  have  given  us  the  result  of  your  inquiries  into  forty-four  families,  do  you  think 
that  the  result  would  have  been  similar  if  you  had  extended  those  inquiries? — Yes,  I think 
very  nearly  the  same  proportion  would  bo  found  destitute  amongst  those  classes  which  seek 
dispensary  relief ; with  regard  to  many  of  them,  I went  into  the  dispensary  and  took  them 
just  as  they  presented  themselves  before  me,  without  any  selection.  I went  in  to  the  dis- 
pensary to  prescribe,  as  I generally  do,  for  the  poor,  and  any  persons  that  came  in  to  me, 

I took  down  their  names  and  statements  in  the  order  iu  which  they  came  in. 

12.  They  were  not  living  in  any  particular  district? — No,  except  that  they  generally 
came  from  the  old  town ; hut  with  regard  to  the  tenant  class,  they  were  not  investigated 
in  the  dispensary,  nor  would  the  proportion  of  them,  among  the  families  examined,  give 
any  notion  of  the  proportion  in  which  they  would  he  found  generally;  certainly  it  would,  I 
believe,  be  much  higher,  for  they  were  brought  to  me  by  a man  who  was  familiar  with  their 
residences,  and  to  whom  I sent  to  say,  that  I wished  to  make  inquiries  as  to  their  condition 
too  had  been  evicted  from  their  ground,  and  to  know  who  they  were ; and  in  the  course 
m the  same  evening,  lie  brought  me  a list  of  forty-five  or  so,  hut  I had  not  time  to  investi- 
gate more  than  those  I have  stated. 

13.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  town  has 
been  increased  by  the  number  of  evictod  tenants  in  the  last  two  or  three  years? — I have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  that,  hut  on  reference  to  the  data  I have  by  me,  I observe  there 
vas  a larger  number  in  I S43  than  any  previous  year. 

14.  Having  stated  the  amount  of  disease  which  exists  among  the  poor,  will  you  state  the 
Means  of  hospital  relief,  and  the  manner  in  which  those  hospitals  are  supported  ? — I cannot 
uate  too  strongly  my  sense  of  the  great  necessity  of  drawing  the  attention  of  government 
° that  subject,  being  medical  attendant  to  several  of  the  medical  charities  of  Limerick.  I 
May  state,  that  the  quantity  of  accommodation  for  the  sick  poor  of  Limerick  is  miserably 
ow;  there  is  only  the  county  hospital,  containing  110  beds,  and  of  those  110  beds  there 
?re  "ufl  twenty  appropriated  to  city  patients,  and  even  these  only  in  consequence  of  a 

equest  left  by  the  late  Mrs.  Bankes,  of  tliis  city,  to  the  county  infirmary,  on  condition  that 
certain  . portion  should  be  city  patients.  The  committee  appropriate  twenty  beds  for  that 
foR°Se- aa<*  ^at  *s  aImost  the  only  accommodation  which  the  city  has  for  the  sick  poor ; 
offi  Larn“otou’s  hospital  is,  I believe,  without  funds,  and  I understand  from  the  medical 
I i-T8’  “afc  consequently  there  are  no  medical  beds  occupied  at  present  in  the  place,  though 
' eV8  there  are  surgical.  That  hospital  is  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  100 
for*3,  ^en  AV-hh  respect  to  the  city  dispensary,  its  funds  are  so  low,  that  they  have  not 
PaM  any  salary  to  the  medical  officers,  except  the  apothecary;  he  is  the  only 
to  n ° ^ paid  ior  the  business  done.  They  have  not  even  been  able,  except  very  partially, 
Poor  if0'*  °ne  for  Siting  the  sick  poor  at  their  homes ; the  consequence  is,  that  the  sick 
tb  5 tllose  in  fact  to  whom  visits  are  of  the  utmost  importance,  remain  unvisited,  often  in 
Qttirpl  ierious  ihnesses.  They  are  at  least  unvisited  to  a very  great  extent,  not  indeed 
^ eJy>  because  some  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  are  interested  about  the  charity  pay 
s occasionally  from  feelings  of  benevolence;  but  that  sort  of  thing  can  never  be  efficient, 
Part  II,  5 C 
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entrusting  the  cave  of  the  pick  merely  to  people's  benevolence.  Latterly,  some  efforts  1 
been  made  to  remedy  that  portion  of  the  evil ; a certain  number  of  humane  and  chariS 
individual's  got  up  a society  m connection  with  the  dispensary,  the  object  of  which  was 7 
enable  the  sick  jiuo:1  to  he  visited  at  thou*  own  homes;  and  their  intention  was  to  nav  t t0 
physicians  for  that  doty,  they  only  visiting  and  prescribing  for  thorn,  and  obtaining  meS 
for  them  at  the  dispensary.  _ 1 lint  r-  n-ietv  was  supported  pretty  well  at  first,  hut  those  n 
eons  most  interested  in  it  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  funds.  1 know  at  leart 
that  though  the  two  gentlemen  wlm  were  appointed  were  quite  underpaid  for  their  labour 
the  subscriber*  fear  they  will  nob  lie  able  to  continue  the  present  amount  of  salary  whicl’ 
was  fixed  at  £25  or  £30  for  each.  That  state  of  things  throws  an  immense  portion  of  thr 
sick  poor  upon  the  workhouse  for  relief;  wo  are  crowded  in  the  workhouse  to  an  enormous 
degree,  by  persons  who  ought  never  to  he  in  it,  for  if  there  were  any  means  to  relieve  the 
sickness  in  the  first  instance  by  sufficient,  hospital  accommodation,  the  families  would  not 
he  obliged  to  spend  every  thing  they  had,  and  take  every  thing  they  possess  into  the  pawn 
office,  and  after  struggling  for  a time,  he  driven  at  last  into  the  workhouse.  I believe  that 
in  this  workhouse,  the  proportion  of  the  sick  to  the  total  number,  is  larger  than  in  any 
other  workhouse  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  low  financial  condition  of  the  medical 
charities;  even  with  respect  to  the  fever  hospital,  there  are  sonic  apprehensions  about  its 
not  being  able  to  be  continuod  open.  . The  county  grand  jury  discovered  some  time  a<*o 
that  they  had  been  making  grants  to  it  to  an  amount  that  was  beyond  what  they  were 
legally  empowered  to  allow,  and  at  the  last  assizes  they  reduced  the  grant  to  £150, ‘which 
was,  I believe,  the  limit  to  which  they  wore  permitted  by  law  to  go.  The  treasurer,  Iunder- 
stand,  has  stated,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  keep  the' hospital  open  as  long  as  the  funds 
permit,  and  then  to  close  it — in  fact  lie  could  do  no  otherwise ; so  that  charity  is  also  in  a 
languishing  condition. 

15.  Is  it  supported  as  tho  county  fever  hospital,  or  is  it  supported  by  subscriptions?— 
There  were  a few  subscriptions,  but  its  chief  support  is  a county  grant,  and  a city  grant ; 
the  people  avo  received  without  any  recommendation,  the  fact  of  their  having  fever  bein'* 
considered  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  he  admitted.  I really  think  I cannot  speak  in  too 
strong  terms  of  the  great  necessity  there  is  (if  it  were  possible)  to  devise  any  expedient  to 
obtain  employment-  for  the  population ; the  universal  cry  to  me  is,  “ Oh  Sir,  we  would  he 
well  off  if  we  could  but  get  employment;  if  we  could  but  make  out  dry  potatoes,  we  would 
be  satisfied.”  Those  who  had  employment,  even  on  moderate  wages,  had  in  general  no 
disposition  to  complain,  and  they  were  in  comparatively  a better  condition.  Some  efforts 
were  made  m this  city,  to  get  the  government  to  advance  a sum  of  money  to  improve  the 
port  of  Limerick.  Tho  mo  mure  was  at  first  set  on  foot  by  a number  of  individuals  who 
had  the  moans  of  ascertaining  that  tho  people  wero  in  a very  low  condition  as  to  employ- 
ment, and  consequently  as  to  the  means  of  existence.  An  effort  was  made  to  get  the 
government  to  advance  a sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  harbour  of 
Limerick.  There  is  a private  act  in  existence  at  present,  which  1 believe  was  framed  in 
the  year  182-1.  and  was  amended  afterwards  in  1864,  intituled  the  Limerick  Bridge  and 
Docks  Dill.  That  first  effort  was  aided  from  time  to  time  since,  by  the  co-operation  of 
different  persons  interest  ed  in  the  commerce  of  Limerick,  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  city ; and  it  was  considered,  that  if  the  harbour  was  put  into 
a more  efficient  condition  by  the  outlay  of  some  additional  sums,  besides  those  originally 
expended  upon  it,  it  would  eventually  pay.  1 have  a lbw  facts  as  to  its  income,  previous 
to  the  act  being  parsed,  and  afterwards  tho  bill  was  passed  in  1823 ; and  from  that  time  till 
1S24,  the  income  was  £'<32  8s.  3 id. ; in  1825,  the  income  had  risen  to  £ 1,1 64  4s.  S.L 

16.  Had  there  been  any  change  in  the  amount  of  tho  duties'? — I believe  there  was  no 
considerable  change,  if  any.  In  1834  the  act  was  amended,  and  in  1844  the  income 
amounted  to  £4.573  19*.  Hd.  Latterly,  from  tho  circumstances  I have  stated,  of  the 
labouring  population  of  Limerick  (amounting  to  6.000)  being  in  such  a destitute  state,  some 
benevolent  individuals  collected  together  the  chief  points  of  importance,  and  put  them  into 
a memorial  which  was  forwarded  to  the  government,  stating  tho  fact  of  this  act  being  in 
existence,  and  tho  power  it  gave  to  complete  the  harbour,  according  to  a plan  that  admitted 
of  modification  within  certain  limits,  and  drawing  attention  to  tho  great  benefit  it  would 
ultimately  ho  to  the  port  in  increasing  its  commerce,  and  in  giving  increasing  employment 
to  the  people.  This  memorial  having  been  drawn  up,  was  signed  by  the  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic  bishops,  and  by  numbers  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  of  till  classes 
both  in  religion  and  politics,  and  sent  forward  to  the  government,  praying  that  they  would 
do  something  to  employ  the  population  of  Limerick,  not  directly  with  the  view'  merely  o 
establishing  public  works  for  that  object  alone,  but  as  a thing  that  must  tend  to  make  t e 
city  prosperous,  and  encourage  its  commerce,  and  put  the  harbour  in  such  a condition  as 
would  make  it  return  a remuneration  in  this  manner,  huger  than  it  at  present  supp  ie*, 
though  it  is  now  increasing.  The  government  did  not  think  it  right  to  yield  to  the  prayer 
of  that  memorial,  but  I am  most  anxious  to  press  the  subject  upon  the  commissioner,  ^ 
is  possible  to  do  any  thing  in  that  way  ; and  I really  think,  persons  coming  here,  and  bein^ 
examined  before  them,  and  being  aware  of  the  state  of  the  people  and  their  stamng 
condition,  would  not  do  their  duty  either  to  tho  poor,  to  the  public,  or  to  the  city,  i ■ 
did  not  state,  in  the  strongest  terms  language  could  supply,  the  necessity  of  doing  so 
thing  to  mitigate  so  great  an  amount  of  evil.  I do  not  say  that  the  government  shorn  6 
up  a public  work  for  the  sake  of  employing  the  people  soiely,  but  it  would  be  desira 
undertake  some  such  work  as  has  been  proposed ; it  would  give  employment  to  tnej^p^ 
in  the  outset,  and  eventually  give  them  a much  larger  scale  of  employment  m w 
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commerce  of  the  port,  and  all  its  attendant  consequences.  About  £25.000  would  put  the 
harbour  into  excellent  working  condition,  increase  the  income,  and  I Lave  no  doubt 
crentnallv  pay. 

17.  Do  you  propose  that  the  income  should  be  mortgaged  in  any  way,  or  pledged  for 
*he  monev '? — Some  step  of  that  kind  should  bo  taken,  and  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
it.  as  it  would  afford  full  and  sufficient  security  in  any  way ; but  if  the  harbour  Avas  put 
into  a very  complete  condition,  or  tolerably  so,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  object,  and  produce 
a larffC  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  port,  the  effect  upon  the  whole  population  would 
be  most  salutary.  By  increasing  the  commerce  of  Limerick,  it  would  give  employment 
generally,  set  buildings  going,  and  procure  occupation  fur  the  different  trades.  It  would, 
Urstgive  employment  directly  in  its  oavu  execution,  and.  next,  indirectly  for  years  and 
rears  to  come,  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  benefiting  the  wiiolo  population. 

I cau  conceive  nothing  of  more  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  city  generally,  and  the 
increase  of  its  duties  would  be  more  likely  to  repay  the  sums  already  expended.  Jt  may 
not  do  so  immediately,  but  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  doing  so  ultimately. 

I have  been  speaking  to  some  merchants  intimately  acquainted  with  the  trade  of  Limerick, 
and  not  one  entertains  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  whole  money  would  ho  eventually  paid. 
They  think  it  a pity  to  stop  where  the  works  noiv  are.  when  a moderate  additional  expen- 
diture would  increase  the  income  far  more  than  would  be  sufficient  to  repay  the  sum 
expended.  Notwithstanding  all  the  disadvantages  that  at  present  exist,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  vessels  wichin  the  last  year ; — 4<-2  are  reported 
from  the  1st  of  May.  1842,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1 8 13,  registering  01,059  tons:  while  508 
vessels  are  reported  from  May,  1843,  to  May,  1844,  registering  0(5  (ilG  tons,  making  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  forty-six  vessels  and  5,557  tons.  0:i  this  subject  I hog  leave  to 
refer  to  the  2nd  Report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners  for  Ireland.  App.  ii.  No.  11,  page 
fi:J.  Now  this  increase  has  taken  place  without  any  improvement  i:i  the  harbour;  but  I 
maintain,  and  I am  instructed  to  say  by  those  AA-ell  acquainted  with  the  subject,  that  if  the 
harbour  was  put  in  a more  complete  condition,  there  could  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  of 
a successful  result,  and  a vast  increase  taking  place  in  the  income.  I cannot  conceive  any 
thing  more  frightful  than  to  leave  the  population  in  the  condition  I have  described  them ; 
and  if  any  thing  can  bo  done  in  the  way  of  procuring  employment  for  them,  it  ought, 
rather  than  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  condition  in  which  they  are  ai  present. 

18.  Can  you  state  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  customs'  duties  received 
at  Limerick,  comparing  the  vear  1823  with  the  present  time? — In  iM'4  they  were 
£57,725  U 3d,;  1834. -£13(1.94!)  8*.  0*/. ; 1842,  £170.534  fl*.  \h!.  i beg  also  to  direct 
attention  to  the  annexed  return  for  different  years,  which  will  shinr  a steady  anil  decided, 
improvement  in  the  trade  of  the  port,  notwithstanding  iho  u,isati.>lactury  state  of  the  harbour, 
so  much  complained  of  by  the  shipping  interest.*  It  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the 
commissioners,  to  have  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  labouring  elns..os  in  Limerick,  and 
the  trades.  The  number  of  labourers  is  about  0,009,  and  they  are  principally  dependent 
for  support  upon  wages  derived  from  the  preparation  of  grain  and  provisions ; that  is,  pork, 
bacon,  and  butter.  The  manufactories  in  Limerick  are  three  tan-yards;  three  brick-makers’ 
concerns;  one  tile  ami  earthenware  concern ; three  laec  factories,  employing  about  1,500 
females  from  eight  to  twenty-five  years  of  ago : the  time  of  employment  in  the  factories, 
speaking  of  the  whole,  is  about  from  the  1st  of  September  to  April.  Of  the  5,0'JO  labourers 
sbout  live-sixths  are  unemployed  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  rate  of  wages  for 
masons,  carpenters,  anil  slaters,  is  about  £l  2s.  (JJ.  a week : the  labourers  earn  about  1*-. 
a day  without  diet.  These  are  the  nominal  wages,  for  with  regard  to  the  table  I have 
constructed,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  their  employment  from  their  earnings,  it  was  found  that 
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-6/s  August,  1844.  a day  was  the  amount  of  their  wages,  supposing  them  to  be  emoloveil  for 

m the  year ; but  if  you  estimate  their  wages  at  Is.  a Jay,  it  comers  to  tT'™  mout],s 
instead  of  seven.  The  labourers  get  Is.  anight  when  employed  all  mVbt  Ii  ee 
of  grain  or  provisions.  It  may  be  estimated  fairlv  +.W.  ° r Tlle  preparation 


Daniel  Griffin,  esq.  “3cea“  01  sc' cn:  . 1 ue  labourei'?  get  Is.  a night  When  employed  all  night  in  the  m-e™!- 
of  gram  or  provisions.  It  may  be  estimated  fairly  that  the average  tarniul  !rP  S”3'10" 
owing  to  the  idle  time  of  year,  is  about  £l  0 a year  for  the  whole  Tear  } “b™reb 

have  got  to  pay  at  least  £2  rent ; then  if  they  have  five  and  a half  to  earl? •,  !be? 
was  the  number  I found  that  leaves  them  only  £8  to  live  upon,  being  tbraS7;  ’ri*b 
individual,  which  would  hardly  procure  dry  potatoes,  without  spealdm?  of  cWlf  ' e?ch 
necessaries.  1 ® orotnes  or  other 

19.  You  have  stated  that  the  wages  of  artisans  and  mechanics  are  £l  2»  0,;  . , 

have  yon  any  reason  to  know  whether  those  wages  are  really  paid  them  ? T j ' 7e°l- 
they  are  the  nominal  wages  certainly:  whether  they  were  always  paid  them' I doTtl?^ 
I do  not  know  whether  they  pay  them  in  cash  or  in  any  other  way  • but  mV!  !otlino'r' 
experience  goes,  I could  get  persons  to  work  as  carpenters  for  mui’leslthan  !w“J0'rn 

20.  Is  not  that  mode  of  keeping  up  the  nominal  wages  injurious  to  all  m,  r , . 

as  a part  of  the  system  of  combination  it  must  be  considered  to  bo  injurious  T rl,'  f 
bmation  has  done  some  miscliief  in  Limerick,  but  it  is  not  the  sole  or  the  r,ri.,™i' 
the  want  of  employment  that  exists.  principal  cause  of 

[The  ivitness  xoithdrew .] 


623. 

Rev.  M.  Fitagibbon. 


The  Reverend  Maurice  Fitzgibbon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . You  are  a parish  priest,  residing  in  this  neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  of  Meelick  onS  p„,, 
ie  county  of  Clare,  near  Limerick.  i cs,  oi  meencJc,  and  Partcen, 


See  Mr.  Crowe's 
Statement, 


. • ‘ jjiicou,  lusiumg  li 

in  the  county  of  Clare,  near  Limerick. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  those  parishes  ?— Nine  years  I 
well  acquainted  with  the  district.  ■*  1 ™ TCrI 

Tfflag?°cMe^  ’*****■  “ * by  MderS  of  *"“»■  « Paring  W_ 

city^e  todl”^fgoo1  “*  S“aU  near  the 

4 hivfjo  »wn?-They  d° not  tha* * 

6.  Is  agriculture  improving  at  all  ? — I think  there  is  an  improvement. 

7.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?_There  are  some  on  the 

outside  you  see  here  to  the  north  of  tlio  city.  7 a nei  e ai  e some  on  the 

awf’smdff18  tbe  c“5d,Itl0n  of  tie  people,  generally  speaking,  holding  those  farms  2— Tier 

" naZ^M,  f t6n  01\UfVe  °f  limd>  “d  W *>  common,  wS  they  mfl 
partners,  which  is  a very  bad  system.  They  very  often  do  not  agree,  and  it  lavs  the 
foundation  for  disputes ; they  encroach  upon  each  other.  They  are  only  imarinarv  bound 
ones  and  the  cattle  cross  from  one  to  the  other.  7 7 ° 7 bom,,‘' 

e.n,'  , proportion  does  the  usual  sotting  value  bear  to  tbe  poor  law  valuation ’—The 
valuator  walues  the  land  about  one-third  less  than  they  pay.  1 

middlemen  in  tSri-'.f1" ^f1  LoId  im,mediateIY  under  tlie  proprietors,  or  are  there  any 
who  hold under!  Zer !t?— lllere  “four  or  five  middiemen  in  the  district  of  Meelick 
wno  notcl  linden  Lord  Conyngham  and  let  to  others. 

peopie.Wh  18  the  of  tho  P°°Ple  iefding  under  them  ?— They  are  a struggling 

ueneraRv  t’rw"rt8  hold  ^neralIY  bY  !“»  or  from  year  to  year?— Prom  year  to  year 
generally.  Iheie  are  some  instances  to  tho  coutraiy. 

tenants  nrVif  -”1  7°Ur  °Ibu011’  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 
Sa  ftfa  ae  ■mprovement  of  tiieir  farms  ?_It  cheeks  it.  I fancy  nothing  is  more 
landlords  mvinn- 1,  6S’  ; sb<ni^  to  impress  upon  tlie  commissioners  tbe  necessity  of 

will  onlv  h^brnntv^T’  W1^  never  be  able  to  go  on  without  leases.  Contentment 

SenSt  ldZfi  7 ^ °rd  and  t6nant  biU~a  biU  *****  the  relation 

relio-inn^0'! 6 ^eat  desire  for  leases? — Yes.  I look  upon  that,  as  a minister  of 
check  flip  ran,„  exudation  of  content  and  peace  in  Ireland.  Some  tribunal  that  would 
the  oflior  roL  -1  ^ 0 • 11  llllreasonable  landlord  on  one  side,  and  tbe  imtliinking  tenant  on 
required  ’ 13  aimous  onty  to  £et  the  iand-  It  is  a valuation  of  some  kind  which  is 

ator«  *51?"  °cc™'ed  to  yon  in  what  way  that  could  be  accomplished  ? — Sworn  valu- 
he  satisfied  are  °d  *be  P00r  iaw>  to  value  the  lands  periodically ; for  the  people  would 
thev  wptp  me  a jair  ™,nt  *0r  tbe  ^anci>  and  the  people  are  well  disposed  to  go  on  if 
16  T)n  vnn  JU;'afe^'  They  are  peaceably  disposed  now  decidedly. 

® tlu^ them  more  industriously  disposed  than  they  were  ?— Yes.  The  tem- 
delights  me  tosee  ^ ^1Ven  tbem  a tllrn  ^or  industry  which  is  most  desirable  indeed,  and 

~ inin+W  ^h^nr  Senerady  are  permanent  improvements  effected — by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
Appendix B, iVo.  128.  -i7  ,4  ' er®  arG  W0II*G  landlords  in  my  district  who  give  some  encouragement,  and 

allow  them  something  for  houses.  ColnnAl  Wvnriw  Wn  *n  he  «n 


nil  aw  +4,.  4 . 1 e a0me  landlords  m my  district  who  give  some  encouragement,  and 

aS  “ something  for  houses.  Colonel  Wyndharn  is  satisfied  to  do  so;  he  gives  a 
nrnW  ? °f  ld\m  ls->  but  except  that  their-  condition  is  not  abit  better  than  it  was 

thev  o-n  +a  T?  . e^aeu»  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a potmdage  upon  the  rent,  Gel.  in  the  pound  : 
uee^pfl  tA  v,  ^aiS  t0  lfc’,  tbey  Pay  their  expenses,  and  pay  6d.  in  the  pound.  They  ex- 
P bo  improved  under  the  head  landlord,  but  they  are  not  improved  except  Id.  in 
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the  Is.  Captain  Jackson  has  dealt  liberally  with  the  tenants,  he  has  abated  them  one-  26 th  August,  1844. 

Previously  to  that  were  the  lands  set  higher  ?— No,  I did  not  hear  the  tenantry  Rev  M6^‘ibbon 
complain.  I believe  they  were  pretty  high,  but  I did  not  hear  any  complaint  more  than  usual. 

19.  Does  any  landlord  or  agent  give  them  any  assistance  in  draining  ? — Yes,  there  is  one 
in  particular,  a*  Mr.  Dclmege,  who  has  given  them  encouragement  in  draining. 

•>0  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  ? — Very  little.  I cannot  complain  of  much 
of  that  at  all ; I scarcely  know  any  thing  of  the  kind  now  ; I recollect  a very  small  portion. 

Th°re  was  an  attempt  upon  a small  scale,  upon  Lord  Conyugham’s  property,  hut  the  agent 
has  not  followed  it  up. 

oi.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  firms  continue? — Yes.  It  is  not  prevented 
bvtlie  landlords  generally.  I do  not  think  Lord  Conyngham’s  agent  likes  it : there  are 
others  who  do  not  mind  it ; if  they  get  the  rent  they  are  satisfied.  They  have  been  very 
much  improved  by  the  loan  fund  in  the  city.  There  is  a prejudice  against  loan  funds,  but 
I do  not  think  we  have  any  reason  to  complain  of  it. 

22.  What  is  the  system  of  it  ? — The  instalments  are  by  Is.  in  the  pound  every  week. 

23.  What  means  have  the  agricultural  tenants  of  meeting  those  weekly  instalments  ? — 

Mdk  and  butter.  Some  people  have  cows  in  my  district,  who  had  not  cows  before,  and 
they  have  been  much  improved  by  it. 

24.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer,  in  your  opinion  ? — I cannot  say  they  are. 

25.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  ? — They  all  complain  of  not  being  better ; they 
complain  of  the  prices.  The  prices  are  very  low.  The  prices  are  so  low.  and  they  get  no 
abatement  of  rent,  I think  there  ought  to  be  a scale  of  that  kind.  It  is  rather  unreasonable 
to  expect  the  tenantry  can  pay  as  much  now,  when  they  get  but  13(7.  or  14(7.  a stone  for 
wheat,  when  they  got,  a few  years  ago,  2s.  4(7.  or  2s.  Ur7.  It  is  by  the  produce  of  the  land 
that  they  pay  tlxeir  rent.  If  they  do  not  get  a remunerating  price  for  the  produce  of  their 
land,  they  cannot  pay  the  same  proportion  of  rent. 

26.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better? — There  is  no  class  so  badly  off.  They  are  the 
materials  out  of  which  any  tiling  bad,  or  any  insurrectionary  movement  would  originate  ; 
and  it  is  a matter  worthy  the  very  serious  consideration  of  the  commissioners  to  recommend 
something  for  their  amelioration.  The}r  are  wretchedly  fed,  and  worse  housed  at  night ; 
their  condition  by  night  is  worse  than  by  day,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  give  blankets  to 
cover  the  tenants  of  some  very  rich  landlords — rich  so  far  as  property  goes,  as  to  money  I 
cannot  say,  but  men  of  some  property,  and  with  money  out  of  niv  own  pocket  through  my 
chrate,  so  as  not  to  bring  them  upon  me.  I prevented  them  from  starving  two  or  three 


seasons. 

27.  Has  there  been  much  employment  given  to  the  poor  in  your  neighbourhood  by  the 
works  on  the  Shannon? — Yes,  to  a good  many  near  my  house,  when  the  works  were  going 
on  near  Atklunka  bridge ; but  the  contractors  were  not  able  to  go  on  at  the  time,  and  the 
people  suffered  in  consequence — some  money  was  due  to  them. 

28.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  bold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are 
they  built  aud  repaired  ? — The  landlords ; sometimes  the  farmers  build  these  small  bouses 
for  them,  sometimes  they  continue  to  build  them  themselves. 

29.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — They  take  the  land  for  the  crop 
aud  pay  so  much  for  it ; they  take  out  manure  from  the  town.  The  town  people  are  those 
who  generally  get  the  land  outside  the  town.  Many  of  the  labourers  arc  obliged  to  live 
upon  what  they  have.  As  far  as  they  can  afford,  they  will  take  a quarter  of  land,  and  they 
pay  at  the  rate  of  £4  an  acre  for  the  stubble ; and  the  farmers  get  £6  an  acre  if  they  draw 
the  manure  from  the  town. 

30.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  that  a labourer  procures? — They  get  I&  from  some,  thev 

get  10c7.  generally  during  the  summer  season,  and  that  generally  without  diet,  lheir 
condition  is  worse  as  to  diet  than  it  used  to  be ; farmers  used  to  give  them  breakfast  and. 
dinner,  and  they  got  something  good,  potatoes  and  milk ; now  they  cannot  afford  to  get 
more  than  dry  potatoes.  „ 

31.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  change  ? — No,  it  commenced  with  the  gentry,  nnumg 
it  more  convenient  not  to  he  troubled  about  their  diet.  The  farmers  now,  some  ot  them 
give  them  diet,  middling  farmers,  but  they  do  uot  give  them  the  same  rate  or  wages. 

32.  Can  pretty  general  employment  be  obtained  ? — At  the  harvest  and  spring,  there  is  a 

good  deal  of  employment : but  except  those  kept  by  the  gentry  regularly,  the  rest  are 
badly  off.  .... 

33.  Have  many  out  of  your  district  taken  refuge  in  the  workhouse  ?— No,  they  wi  no 

go  at  ah.  I cannot  prevail  on  them  to  go  there,  there  is  the  greatest  objection,  i hat  is 
where  I have  been  disappointed ; I was  in  favour  of  the  poor  law,  but  we  carnio  com 
their  prejudices  against  it.  . _ . . T 

34.  Is  the  feeling  increasing  or  decreasing  upon  that  subject . It  is  increasing,  . • 

35.  Does  it  apply  to  the  aged  and  infirm  people  ? — I think  it  applies  to  alnios 
people  iu  the  country  ; they  will  not  go  in— they  will  not  be  reconciled  to  it. 

, 36.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district ?-Scarcely  any;  I do  net 
know  a more  quiet  district.  I am  a county  Limerick  man  myseh,  and  I have  been .m  the 
county  of  Limerick  four  years  as  parish  priest,  aud  I find  a great  deal  of  difference  between 
governing  the  people  here,  and  the  people  out  there.  They  are  a quiet  people  m general, 
so  far  as  any  thing  like  a factious  spirit,  or  any  thing  of  that  laud  goes.  There  may  be 
occasionally  broils  and  disputes. 
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Mtl-Augua,  1844.  37.  what  difference  should  yon  say  there  rras  in  the  comforts  of  the  labourers!1  m, 

6Z3  appear  to  me  to  be  more  comfortably  off  at  Adare.  Thev  have  facilities  of  »ettin»  e • 
M.  Fitzgibbon.  W-Af  get  it  for  the  free  crop ; the  farmer  is  not  able  to  manure  the  s?ound°thev^rill 
gtve  the  land  iree  for  the  manure : the  poor  people  have  the  potatoes  free  and  wW  rt 
can  combine  to  get  potatoes  of  their  own,  thev  are  comparatively  comfortable  A ,«  ?' 

can  get  a rood  of  potatoes  is  a different  man  to  the  man  who  has  Is.  a clay  ’ ™° 

38.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  —for 
are  the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small  or  tE"; 
absentees  than  those  of  residents  ?_I  should  think  generally,  that  the  estates  oftWi 
Uve  on  the  land  are  better  managed,  though  I do  not  recollect  exactly  instances  of  it  cas  ” 
to  the  contrary  may  be  found.  It  will  m a great  measure  depend  upon  the  a-ont 

39.  Is  there  much  difference  whether  the  agents  are  resident  or  non-reSdeiit  i 


lagement  of  estates?— I cannot  well  answer  that  question ; there  fa  i7*^ent'reLlht 
ly  place  at  present,  so  that  I do  not  exactly  know— they  are  all  managed’gencrailv 
agents  who  live  away  from  the  place.  •'  UJ 

40.  Are  there  any  under-agents  or  bailiffs  ?— Yes,  and  they  are  generally  a von-  indiffmw 

class  of  persons.  J 

41.  What  fees  are  usually  paid  to  bailiffs  on  distraining  for  rent?— I do  not  knowinded 

we  have  very  little  of  that  in  our  quarter.  CU| 

•l  Are  ther<?  fees  01\  .opting  proposals,  or  on  giving  possession  of  farms,  naid  to 
bailiff  or  agent  in  your  district  ? — I do  not  know  that.  Those  people  I know  get  douceurs  • 
the  sub-agents  and  those  sort  of  people,  1 hove  known  some  of  them  to  get  it  1 

43  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ?— Merely  that  it  is  desirable  there' should  be  a 
landlord  and  tenant  bill,  some  mode  of  managing  to  bring  about  a kindly  feeling  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  there  should  be  some  mode  of  checking  the  avarice  of  the 
landlord  who  is  not  sufficiently  reasonable ; that  there  should  be  a valuation  in  some  shane 
to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  which  I know  would  be  a very  difficult 
thing,  and  out  of  the  hands  of  the  tenant  also. 

44  Would  there  not  he  a great  difficulty  in  making  a valuation  of  land  in  an  unimproved 
state  r— I think  there  would  no  doubt ; still  a paternal  government  that  can  do  so  much 
could,  I think,  accomplish  that.  They  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  interfere  with  private  pro- 
perty— so  it  is.  Property  has  its  rights ; but  government  interferes  with  private  property 
and  gives  a power  to  grand  juries  to  drive  a roacl  through  my  land,  and  it  could  do  other 
things  for  the  peace  of  the  country. 

40  Assuming  that  the  government  could  do  it,  has  it  occurred  to  you  how  a valuator 
could  put  a value  upon  land  in  a very  imperfect  state  of  cultivation,  'if  he  was  to  put  a 
value  upon  it  when  well  cultivated,  the  tenant  would  suffer.  If  lie  put  only  the  value  it 
appeared  to  bear  in  an  uncultivated  state,  the  landlord  would  suffer.  Until  the  land  is 
more  cultivated  up  to  its  capabilities,  arc  there  not  great  difficulties  in  the  wav  of  a valua- 
tion ?—Y  es,  no  doubt  of  it. 

.46.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  to  consider,  in  cases  where  leases  are  not  given,  if  per- 
mission was  made  to  secure  to  the  tenant  the  benefit  of  any  permanent  improvements  he 
made,  that  it  would  have  a beneficial  effect  ? — Yes,  very ; nothing  could  appear  to  me  more 
acceptable  than  that,  and  the  people  would  be  delighted  with  it.  It  would  encourage  the 
tenants  very  much  if  they  were  sure  they  would  not  lose  the  benefit  of  those  improvements 
by  being  turned  out  or  the  rent  raised. 

47.  Supposing  an  equitable  valuation  was  made  upon  a general  principle,  under  the 
clnection  ot  goverment,  but  not  made  imperative  upon  the  parties  to  let  or  take  land,  would 
the  existence  of  such  a valuation,  as  a matter  to  be  referred  to,  have  any  beneficial  effect  in 
regulating  the  prices  that  one  would  ask  and  another  give? — I think  it  would  in  a degree 
certainly ; but  there  should  be  a tribunal  of  some  kind.  Lot  the  landlord  appoint  one  and  the 
tenant  another,  and  a third  may  be  referred  to,  as  a sworn  man  appointed  by  government ; 
auc  a bill  such  as  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford’s,  to  give  the  benefit  of  any  permanent  improve- 
ments to  the  tenant  in  case  of  being  turned  out,  would  give  ns  peace  in  Ireland.  I am 
inyselt,  and  I believe  it  is  a feeling  very  general  among  the  members  of  my  body,  anxious 
lor  something  ot  that  kind  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country.  I think  any  thing  iu  the 
s nape  ot  a valuation  might  give  some  satisfaction  to  the  people,  provided  the  parties  were 
impartially  selected. 

48.  But  it  would  be  more  effectual  if  accompanied  by  a compensation  to  the  tenants  iu 
the  °f  b?mg  tll™ed  out  ’ties,  no  doubt. 

49.  The  object  being  to  get  rid  of  men  giving  in  proposals? — Yes,  certainly;  Lord 
unraven  employs  a valuator,  a gentleman  who  has  the  confidence  of  the  tenantry ; and 

+1  T u ^ , ve  °*'  great  satisfaction  to  them.  Lord  Headley,  in  Kerry,  gives  them 
ie  land  for  2#.  fi id.,  and  there  is  a gradually  ascending  scale  for  a certain  number  of  years, 
mprovmg  the  waste  lands  would  give  employment  to  a great  number  of  people,  and  it  is 
a matter  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  government. 

60.  Do  you  think  that  the  poor  would  come  readily  into  any  plan  for  employing  them  in 
reclaiming  the  waste  lands  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  of  it. 

ol.  Have  you  known  any  instance  of  any  reclamation  of  waste  lands  by  persons  paying 
wages? — Ho. 

52.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  consider  the  mode  they  adopt  in  Scotland  of  a corn  rent 
pla^imleed°rC^n°  ^ ^ces  Pr°duce? — Yes,  and  I think  it  would  he  an  excellent 

[The  witness  withdrew. ] 
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David  John  Wilson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 ‘Whore  do  you  reside  ? — At  Belvoir.  near  Sixmilebridge,  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
o'  What  is  vour  occupation  or  profession  ? — I am  a smili  proprietor  of  very  puor  land, 
a vcrv  poor  tenantry,  and  I reside  on  my  own  property.  The  population  is  very  dense 
<-»n  the  properties  immediately  joining  me ; almost  the  entire  consists  of  small  farmers,  holding 
from  ten  to  thirty  acres — cottiers,  holding  from  three  to  eight  acres,  and  labourers  frem 
onA  acre  to  a house  without  any  land.  There  is  scarcely  an  acre  but  affords  opportunity 
for  remunerative  improvement,  and  in  some  parts  to  a groat  extent. 

1 3 Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — Improve- 
ment is  taking  place  decidedly,  but  in  most  places  too  slowly ; in  some  not  at  all.  Drainage 
is  bein'1,  carried  on,  but  not  to  a great  extent.  Rotations  of  crops  arc  not  attended  to. 
The  manures  used  are  animal,  sea-weed,  and  lime.  Land  is  not  now  burned  to  the  extent 
it  formerly  was ; and  sea-weed  has  become  its  substitute.  I do  not  allow'  sea-weed  to  be 
used  on  my  property,  except  in  some  urgent  case.  I know  of  no  farming  society  in  Clare. 
I have  a young  lad  who  I placed  for  tw'o  years  at  Loughasli  school,  and  who  now  acts  as 
superintendent  on  the  property ; he  is  the  only  one  I know  of  in  my  district.  I framed 
the  form  of  register  of  improvements  which  he  keeps ; I check  it,  and  from  what  I have 
alreadv  seen  of  its  effects,  am  most  sanguine  as  to  the  results ; already,  tenants  on  other 
properties  have  commenced  subsoiling,  and  draining,  without  any  assurance  of  being  allowed 
bv  their  landlords.  . , , , 7 

' 4,  xrc  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the 

district? In  1836*  I recommended  the  formation  of  agricultural  schools,  according^  to 

Captain  Kennedy’s  plan,  and  every  day  tends  to  convince  me,  that  it  is  the  primary  object 
we  should  seek  to  carry  out.  I have  lately  succeeded  in  obtaining  a competent  master  fer 
the  Belvoir  school.  The  small  piece  of  land  attached  to  it  (three  and  a half  statute  acres), 


instances  the  steadiness,  with  which  the  boys  labour  is  astonishing,  and  very  gratitying ; 
they  take  a pride  in  their  work,  and  watch  the  progress  of  the  crops  with  the  greatest 
interest.  The  little  farm  being  in  operation  only  fifteen  months,  is  yet  in  its  infancy ; but 
I have  with  me  a specimen  of  mangold  wurtzel,  grown  on  a part  of  it  where  the  surface  was 
not  originally  three  inches  deep,  the  substratum  being  gravel  and  sand,  containing  a good 
deal  ofoxide  of  iron.  Indeed,  a more  barren  spot,  or  one  presenting  greater  difficulties, 
could  scarcely  have  been  chosen;  but  independent  of  its  contiguity  to  the  scliool-liouse, 
the  difficulty  of  reclamation  was  its  great  recommendation,  for  if  good  crops  could,  by  a 


off  such  land  as  that ; but  if  he  had  such  land  as  ours,  I’d  like  to  see  wliat  he  could  do  with 
it."  The  boys  were  to  be  seen  taking  away  the  plants  of  Swedish  turnips  and  mangolds, 
which  thev  had  thinned  out.  to  their  homes  to  transplant  them,  and  I am  informed  they 
are  succeeding  well.  Ten  and  a half  perches  of  mangolds  have  been  solely  raised  With  sal 
from  one  of  the  privies.  The  crops  this  year  consists  of  potatoes,  one  acre  seven  perches; 
turnips,  twenty-nine  perches ; mangolds,  ten  and  a half  perches ; cabbage,  three  and  a halt 
perches;  oats,  one  rood  nineteen  perches  ; meudowing,  three  roods  twenty-nine  perches; 
and  the  remainder  in  grass.  At  the  female  schools,  reading,  writing,  cyphering,  and  plain 
and  lanev  work  are  taught ; but  there  being  no  opportunity  oi  teaching  it,  a most  material 
knowledge  is  omitted — that  of  domestic  economy;  for  however  great  the  privation  of  our 
cottiers  and  labourers,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  means  ot  many  ol  them  would,  by  a 
proper  system  of  management,  enable  them  to  enjoy  far  more  comfort  than  they  are  m the 
habit  of ‘doing.  In  Lady  Carcw’s  school,  at  Castleboro’  (county  exford),  the  arrange- 
ments for  instruction  in  domestic  economy,  are,  I believe,  admirably  carried  out. 

5.  What  is  the  usual  side  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district,  and  the  mode  of  culture 
usually  adopted?— The  size  of  farms  varies  from  five  to  say  twenty  acres;  some,  very  few, 
hold  more.  The  mode  of  culture  is,  generally  speaking,  decidedly  bad ; shallow  ploughing, 
light  manuring,  little  cleaning  and  cropping,  while  tue  ground  will  yield  any  thing  ot  a 
crop.  Oats  is  the' principal  grain  grown;  wheat  also  to  some  extent  but  little  barley. 
There  have  been  very  little  artificial  grasses  grown  oi  late  years  : tae  wot  seasons  of  1838, 
1839,  1840,  and  1841,  causing  such  extensive  fa  lures  on  lands  not  drained,  us  deterred  the 
tenantry  from  trving  them  again  ; but  now  that  draining  is  progressing,  I am  satisfied  the 
use  of  artificial  graces  will  increase.  No  house-feeding,  except  a little  among  the  gentry. 
The  getting  land  into  an  improved  state  of  cultivation  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  demand 
for  labour  i and  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  once  established  the  Landlords  fears  of 
seeing  their  old  grass  land  turned  up,  and  afterwards  left  a caput  mortuum,  will  vanish, 
and  thev  may  be  induced  to  set  to  farmers  instead  ol  graziers,  as  the  farmers  can  afford  to 
pay  higher  rents ; and  thus  the  demand  for  labour  would  be  considerably  increased.  The 
size  of  the  farms  about  me  is  not  increasing.  Tue  turning  land  mto  pasture  has  unques- 
tionably the  effect  of  throwing  labourers  out  of  employment ; the  tilling  the  Herdsman  s 
garden!  and  the  cutting,  and  saving  a few  acres  of  meadow  being  the  only  sources  ot 
employment.  It  would  be  a waste  of  time  to  dilate  on  all  the  evils  consequent  on  the 
rundaie  or  tenant  in  common  svstem,  as  they  are  now  universally  admitted. 

6.  How  is  the  rent  fired— bv  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  valuation  ?— : Rent  is  fixed 
either  by  proposal  or  by  private  contract.  I toe  never  town  an  instance,  but  one,  of 
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625. 

D.  J.  Wilson,  esq, 


2M  Avjm,  1844.  private  valuation.  Arable  land  u almost  always  set  by  the  acre ; mountain  1,,  *i  . „ 
There  is  no  person  employed  in  valuing  land  as  between  individuals  ■ the  sett  ' , ll' 
£1  to  £2  10s.  the  arable  ground.  There  is  no  government  valSion  fl™ 

law  valuation  is  much  under  the  settings  ; in  some  instances  one-half  One  »al  ■ 1118  pot" 
demanded  within  another;  in  some  few  instances  when  duo  I know 
paid  by  bill,  of  any  charge  except  the  stamp.  The  tenant  too  often  resorts  to  th? W , 
the  pawnbroker  and  local  usurer,  and  the  interest  is  enormous,  as  the  followimr  f”“ai 
show  About  May,  1842,  A B bought  potatoes  at  £l  per  barrel  ready  moneWta  to? 
then  the  current  price),  and  without  removing  them  from  the  pit  find  thoLh  t W S 
had  fallen)  re-sold  them  at  £1  10.,.  per  barrel,  to  he  paid  the  following  Christmas  .Er- 
not  paid  at  Clmstmas,  or,  at  the  farthest,  on  twelfth  day,  the  piiee  was  to  be  ”l  i t d “ 
barrel,  which  was  the  sum  entered  in  the  note  that  was  passed.  It  was  not  paid  in  m,?/ 
and  the  buyer  was  processed  at  April  sessions,  1S43,  for  the  full  amount-  but  on  ’ 
costs  time  was  given  till  Juno.  lie  was  then  processed  again,  and  a part  paid  togS 
with  the  costs  ; processed  again  in  October,  part  again  paid,  and  the  costs. 1 A darts  mS 
was  required  anti  agreed  to  tor  cadi  renewal 'of  the  note  passed.  The  original  agreement 
was  at  the  rate  of  50  per  cent.  Oats  only  worth  8 d.  per  stone  are  often  sold  hr  sS 
at  13d.  a stone,  to  bo  paid  in  harvest,  being  at  the  rate  of  125  per  cent.  Meal  boueft  -t 
15s.  per  end.  has  been  frequently  sold  for  £1  4s.  per  ewt.  on  six  months'  time,  b 
P™  COmt  pei'  "™"m-  1J1C  ro?t  13  recovered  by  distress,  but  now  very  frequently  bvcidl 
bill.  The  receipts  are  too  often  on  account,  and  the  accounts  too  long  unsettled5  An 
instance  has  occurred  where  a man  has  applied  to  me  respecting  an  unsettled  rent  account 
of  seventeen  years  standing.  Luuac 

• li  P?  ??  ,tf>na"*s  ll°Icl  immediately  under  the  landlord,  or  are  there  many  middlemen 
m the  district  ?—  The  tenure  is  derived  m various  ways,  but,  generally  speaking  so  little 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  by  landlords  (myself  among  the  number)  to  the  state  of 
tfieir  tenantry,  that  hut  little  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  state  of  their  houses  or  farms. 
Persons  deriving  immediately  under  the  landlord,  however,  do  not  pay  such  high  rents  as 
those  deriving  under  middlemen  and  sub-middlemen,  for  I have  almost  invariably  found 
that  as  the  grades  descend  the  rents  increase.  They  have  also  the  advantage  of  having  no 
more  than  one  person  to  claim  rent  from  them.  1 have  known  tenants  distrained,  and  their 
stock  (in  three  or  four  instances)  impounded  by  five  several  claimants  within  the  course  of 
ten  or  fifteen  days.  The  tenure  lias  been  generally  by  lease  for  lives  or  years,  but  latterly 
most  settings  are  at  will.  The  covenants  are  usually  against  subletting  or  subdividing’; 
attempts  to  enforce  covenants  but  rarely  succeed.  I have  found,  by  experience,  that  leases 
are  positive  bars  to  improvement,  however  low  the  rent;  and  I hand  in  several  cases  as 

proving  my  assertion.  I now  give  no  leases,  and  more  lias  been  done  in  the  wav  of 
improvement  within  the  last  fourteen  months  than  had  previously  been  in  the  last  fourteen 
years,  when  leases  existed,  as  agricultural  report  books  will  show.  I collect  the  tenantry, 
an  read  out  the  reports  made  of  each  person.  To  those  favourably  reported,  I extend 
any  tavour  or  accommodation  in  my  power  to  bestow ; from  the  others  it  is  withheld.  The 
\ e experience  I have  had  leads  mo  to  reckon  as  a certainty  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan 
wi  be  productive  of  incalculable  advantage  in  stimulating  to  improvement. — f The  witness 
delivered  in  the  followin'/  papers  above  alluded  to  :— ] 

Mr  DEAR  Wilrox,— -I  send  you  the  particulars  of  tlio  case  we  were  speaking  of  in  Ennis.  In  one 
espec  ^ made  a mistake  in  the  statement  from  memory,  which  was,  that  seventeen  acres  were  held 
v n ~e  ,-Ut’  °‘l  t'le  odier  hand,  you  will  perceive  that  in  the  corrected  list  eleven  acres  have  been 

10  C ? +l  * * ^ a|n  told  that  cm  the  new  survey  the  quantity  of  arable  and  pasture  will  most  likely 

xcee  at  return,  xou  know  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  law  valuations  have  all  been  made  in 
In  ,3„C°r^  S-°  1 unt^er  11  ^u'r  Villue,  with  the  object  of  throwing  the  burden  mostly  upon  the 

. ..  °*.  s ’ yefc  m ™at  way  die  poor  law  valuation  of  the  seventh  division  in  the  list  amounts  to  £68, 

■ 1 6 -n  tenants>  only  Ija.yieg  £27  odd,  are  paupers,  and  their  farms  in  the  most  wretched  order  that 
s possible,  bo  much  for  low'  rents  aud  lenses — Believe  me,  yours  truly, 

F.  J.  Fitzgerald. 

Adelpht,  12 th  March,  1844. 


n extensive  tract  of  land  has  lately  fallen  out  of  lease  on  the  estate  of  Crofton  Moore  \andeleur, 
esq.,  Hi  t ie  county  of  Clare.  It  was  hold  from  his  family  under  very  old  leases,  all  made  at  the  same 
ime,  anc  in  seven  different  holdings.  Six  of  the  holdings  were  mostly  under-let,  affording  consider- 
®_  eTr.,c.  rei?ts  t0  representatives  of  the  original  tenants,  and  vet  the  occupiers  in  general  in 
m oi  able  circumstances.  The  seventh  division  had  been  leased  to  persons  in  the  rank  of  cottier  or 
. ai'm<-rs>  ai>d  their  families  were  found  in  occupation  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  this  season. 

• • CD1  m Pom'ty»  aud  little  better  than  paupers  ; their  farm  divided  among  themselves  into 
eig  divisions,  each  paying  only  the  proportion  of  the  head  rent,  having  no  profit  rent  to  pay  to  any 
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ivhicli  the  tenants  themselves  say  is  certainly  not  over-rated,  though  I believe  generally  made  by 
estimation ; besides  which,  they  have  a considerable  extent  of  mountain  and  bog. 

F.J.F.  G. 

March,  1S-14. 

In  the  year  1310,  a thirty-one  years’  lease  of  the  lands  of  Upper  Cragg  expired,  the  yearly  rent 
bc-iiiT  £2G'  Irish.  It  was  then  partly  divided,  and  re-set,  producing  £114  2s.  Sc/.  A division  of  it, 
called  Butterliole,  was  set  for  £40  Irish  per  annum  to  Messrs.  Marmeus  Murrays,  and  partners,  in 
common,  and  in  two  years  after  one  of  the  partners  (David  Douny),  holding  one  thirty-second  share 
at  £1  5s.  per  annum,  re-set  that  share  for  £2  10s.  per  annum,  being-  the  rate  of  £80  Irish  per  annum, 
to  Patrick  Molony.  P.  Molony  now  possesses  one  horse,  two  cows,  two  yearlings,  twelve  young  pigs, 
cad  an  old  one,  together  with  plenty  of  provisions,  while  four  of  the  original  lessees— holders  of  three, 
jive,  and  six  shares,  have  among  them  all  neither  horse,  cow,  shoe]),  nor  young  stock,  aiid  but  one  pig. 
Had  the  entire  farm  of  Upper  Cragg  been  set  in  the  same  proportion  as  paid  by  Molony,  it  would 
have  amounted  to  £228  5s.  4 d.,  and  at  which  rent,  as  appears  by  Molonv’s  ease,  industrious  "tenants 
might  have  thriven ; and  yet,  when  the  division  which  had  been  paying  £40  a year  fell  out  of  lease 
last  May,  some  of  the  occupying  tenants  made  a re-bidding  at  the  rate  of  £23  1 0.?.  for  that  which  they 
themselves  had  been  receiving  at  the  rate  of  £30.  Molony,  the  man  holding  the  thirty-second  share, 
had  the  grazing  of  one  eollop  ou  the  mountain,  one  and  a half  acre  for  tillage,  about  four  acres  of 
meadow  and  turbary.  He  had  neither  cow,  sheep,  nor  horse,  when  he  got  possession  of  his  holding. 

In  1812,  I leased  a farm  to  a tenant  for  thirty-one  years,  for  £48  a year.  In  1816,  I took  up  one 
acre  and  a half  frotn  him,  in  order  to  straighten  bounds,  and  abated  his  rent  for  the  residue  of  the  term 
to  £.'31  a year.  The  farm,  at  the  time  I set  it,  was  almost  the  entire  of  it  in  grass,  and  in  excellent 
condition ; house  in  good  repair ; most  of  the  fences  in  good  order ; a few  trees,  and  several  fine 
white  thorns.  Shortly  after  giving  the  abatement,  another  house  was  built,  and  a family  of  nine 
persons  brought  in  upon  the  land.  The  farm  fell  out  of  lease  last  May.  There  are  now  three  families 
on  it,  two  of  them  in  the  most  abject  state  of  poverty-.  The  fences  are  destroyed : there  is  not  a single 
tree  or  bush  standing  on  the  farm.  The  houses  are  in  such  a state  that  it  is  almost  unsafe  to  live  in 
them.  The  entire  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few  acres  is  turned  up,  and  in  such  an 
exhausted  state  as  to  be  incapable  of  bearing  any  crop  ; and  the  very  best  part  of  it,  which,  when  the 
farm  was  set,  was  considered  to  be  worth  above  40s.  an  acre,  is  now  producing,  from  its  bad  treatment, 
not  more  than  28s.  per  acre. 

Snata  Massy  contains  about  100  acres  of  arable  land,  and  about  100  acres  of  mountain  and  bog, 
plantation  measure.  The  rent  only  £27  0s.  8<7.  per  annum,  on  a lease  of  three  lives,  the  immediate 
tenants  being  ten  in  number,  the  under-tenants  six.  The  greater  number  of  both  immediate  and 
under-tenants  are  in  a state  of  the  greatest  poverty;  several  of  them  without  a cow,  and  some  of 
these  without  even  a cow  have  their  holdings  free,  ill  consequence  of  the  profit  rents  paid  by  the 
under-tenants.  Their  houses  are  in  a state  of  the  greatest  dilapidation,  and  every  thing  bearing  the 
appearance  of  poverty  aiul  distress.  The  arable  part  is  very  dry  ; consequently,  there  had  been  no 
failures  in  the  potato  crops  from  wet  seasons.  Snata  Massy  and  Snata  Wilson  had  been  a joint 
property,  which  was  divided.  Snata  Massy  was  considered  the  best  division  of  the  two.  Snata  Wilson, 
though  not  at  all  in  an  improved  state,  pays  £70  12s.  3 d.  per  annum  ; and  yet,  there  was  not  £10  of 
the  November  rent,  1S43,  due  on  the  10th  of  January,  1844 ; and  they  possess  the  following  live  stock, 
together  with  plenty-  of  provisions  : — 

Horses.  Cows.  Young  Stork.  Sheep.  Pies. 
Snata  Wilson,  - - - - -4  26  J5  3126 

Whereas,  on  Snata  Massy,  there  are  hut  - -4  13  8 111 

Difference,  - - - - -013  7 30  15 


There  is  not  much  improvement  going  forward  in  my-  immediate  neighbourhood  amongst 
tenantry,  and  I am  not  aware  on  what  terms  any  that  may  be  carrying  on  is  allowed  for, 
or  if  allowed  for  at  all,  as  my  tenants  are  almost  all  now  tenants-at-will.  I allow  for  all 
permanent  improvements,  such  as  draining,  subsoiling,  clearing  ground,  &c.,  &e.  The  paper 
I hand  in  shows  the  terms  oil  which  the  houses  are  built : — 


If  landlords  and  tenants  came  to  an  understanding,  and  made  the  building  of  a house  a joint 
concern,  it  would  come  very  light  on  each.  I have  just  contracted  with  a mason  for  building  the  walls 
of  as  many  houses  as  1 please,  on  the  plan  I have  submitted,  at  a cost  of  £2  15a'.  for  both  house  and 
huney.  The  tenant  finds  stones,  attendance,  and  diets  the  mason  and  his  assistant.  I give  lime.  The 
only  additional  expenses  out  of  pocket  I need  incur  are  doors  and  windows,  one  and  a half  square  of 
flouring,  the  deal  partitions,  and  slates,  and  foreign  timber  for  the  linney.  I have  my  own  timber  for 
the  roofs  of  the  dwelling-houses,  which  will  be  thatched,  and  altogether  I do  not  calculate  ou  having 
more  to  pay  than  about  £10  cash  out  of  pocket  on  each  house  ; but  the  occupiers  being  tenants-at-will 
I purpose  making  them  allowances  for  their  labour  by  instalments  out  of  their  accruing  rents. — 
[D‘cfe  Appendix,  No.  29.] 


I consider  tenants-at-will  entitled  to  full  remuneration  for  permanent  improvements. 
Indeed,  I consider  all  tenants  entitled  to  remuneration  for  permanent  improvements,  refer- 
ence  being  had  to  the  interest  and  term  by  which  they  hold.  The  return  I hand  in  will 
show  the  allowance  I make  for  draining  and  subsoiling  : — 


Cost  of  draining  and  subsoiling  two-thirds  of  a statute  acre  (P.  Molony-  subsoil- 
ing  two-thirds  of  1 acre  0 roods  4 perches,  class  No.  3,  at  10.?.  per  acre),  £0  10 
Forty-six  perches  of  drains  (tvventyr-one  feet  to  the  perch),  forty-two  feet  apart, 
at  6 d.  per  perch,  a portion  of  the  stones  found  in  the  subsoil,  - - 1 3 0 

Forty-six  perches  of  intermediate  drains  still  to  be  made,  at  He/,  per  perc.i,  the 
stones  to  be  quarried  (extra),  - - - " " -1103 


„ Total  cost, 
Tart  II, 


- £3  3 lOi 
5 D 


26f/i  August,  1844. 
D.  J.  Wilson,  esq. 
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2 6th  August,  1844. 

s 



Subsoiling. 

62,5. 

Class  No.  1,  14.v.  per  acre. 

D.  J.  Wilson,  esq. 

„ 2,  12s. 

„ 3,  10s.  „ 

„ 4,  8s. 

„ 5,  6s.  „ 

„ 6,  4s.  „ 

SCALE  OF  ALLLOWANCES. 


Draining-. 
Class  No.  1,  6tf. 

„ 2,  5§tf. 

„ 3,  53. 

„ 4,  4 id. 

„ 5,  4 d. 

„ 6,  3kZ. 

„ 7,  3 d. 

„ 8, 2\d. 


SUBSOILING  AND  DRAINING. 

Subsoiling  completed  to  1st  April,  1844,  37  acres  3 roods,  cost  - - £20  17  24 

Draining — number  of  perches  completed  and  covered,  3,651  perches,  cost  - 56  11  l| 
Allowances  for  houses  and  other  improvements,  exclusive  of  twelve  in  process 

of  building,  - • - - ■ - - - 125  13  6 


Total,  -------  £202  1 11 

Have  undergone  first  process,  and  will  be  completed  by  November,  233  acres  3 roods. 

The  lower  classes  are  unfortunately  so  averse  to  any  change  from  their  old  habits,  that  I 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  enforce  the  carrying  out  of  my  plans  of  improvement,  by 
serving  the  following  notice  to  quit : — 

Notice  to  Quit. — I hereby  give  you  notice  to  quit,  and  deliver  up  to  me,  or  to  some  person  on  my 
behalf,  on  1st  day  of  November  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof,  all  that  and  those,  that  part  of  the  lands 
of  Ballycullen,  called  Coolacasey,  situate  in  the  barony  of  Buuvatty,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  all 
other  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  and  premises,  which  you  hold  from,  or  occupy  under  me,  as  tenant 
from  year  to  year,  or  as  tenant-at-will,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  appurtenances  thereunto 
belonging,  situate  in  the  said  county  of  Clare,  provided  your  tenancy  originally  commenced  at  that 
time  of  the  year ; and  if  otherwise,  that  you  quit  and  deliver  up  to  me  the  possession  of  the  said 
premises  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  your  tenancy,  which  shall  expire  next  after  the  end  of  half  a year 
from  the  time  of  your  being  served  with  this  notice.  And  in  case  you  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver 
up  said  premises,  I will  consider  you  as  agreeing  and  assenting  to  pay  me  an  additional  rent,  at  the 
rate  of  os.  in  the  pound,  to  that  which  you  have  already  agreed  to  pay, — such  additional  rent  to  continue 
to  be  paid  in  same  manner,  and  at  same  time,  as  the  rent  above  referred  to,  so  long  as  you  shall 
continue  to  till  your  farm,  as  you  now  do,  contrary  to  the  mode  prescribed  by  me.  And  take  further 
notice,  that  when  yon  cease  to  till  your  land  in  opposition  to  the  plan  prescribed,  and  comply  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  laid  down  for  the  general  cultivation  of  the  estate,  that  such  additional  rent  of 
5s.  in  the  pound  will  cease  to  be  required. — Dated  this  29th  day  of  April,  1844. 

John  Molouy,  Coolacasey.  D.  J.  Wilson. 

I,  however,  have  been  informed,  and  am  quite  satisfied  of  the  fact,  that  were  I now  to  stop 
making  the  allowances,  the  draining  and  subsoiling  would  be  continued  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  tenantry,  so  convinced  are  they  of  their  beneficial  effects : but  I can  give 
no  exact  detail  of  the  results.  I have  had  gentlemen  of  experience,  and  agriculturists,  to 
see  crops  raised  on  very  poor  land ; and  the  paper  I hand  in — [vide  Appendix,  No.  30] — will 
give  some  idea  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  an  improved  system  of  cultivation.  The 
extent  to'  which  labour  might  be  remuneratively  employed  in  Ireland  I look  on  as  beyond 
calculation ; and  that  if  it  were  judiciously  directed,  and  the  population  more  equally 
allocated,  that  instead  of  (as  now)  a superabundant  population,  we  have  not  hands  sufficient 
- for  the  carrying  on  improvements,  which  would  make  a quick,  if  not  an  almost  immediate 
return. 

8.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  mode  of  letting  by  proposal,  instead  of  valuation  ? — 
In  my  opinion,  private  contract  is  the  fairest  way.  When  proposals  have  been  sent  into 
me,  I have  often  let  at  5.?.  an  acre  less  than  I have  been  offered. 

9.  Does  the  tenant-right  or  sale  of  good-will  prevail  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid  ? — I can  only  bring  one  case  of  the  sale  of  good-will  to  my  recol- 
lection, and  for  that  it  appeared  to  me  at  the  time  an  enormous  sum  was  paid. 

10.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  out  to  any  extent  in  your  district". 

There  has  been  no  consolidation  of  farms  in  my  neighbourhood.  . 

11.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  to  any  extent  ? — Subletting  and 
subdividing  has  been  earned  on  to  a great  extent,  with  a view,  on  the  part  of  the  pereon 
coming  in,  to  obtain  a local  habitation,  and  on  the  part  of  the  person  setting  or  subdividing, 
to  obtain  a bigk  rent,  and  thereby  facilitate  his  paying  that  for  which  he  is  himself  liable, 
and  also  to  lighten  his  labours,  as  it  is  frequently  stipulated  that  a certain  number  of  days 
work  shall  he  given  in  addition  to  the  rent  agreed  on.  The  general  effects  of  subdividing 
and  subletting  are,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  not  beneficial,  but  in  many  instances  positive  y 
injurious  to  the  setter,  for  he,  from  the  high  rents  he  obtains  from  the  cottier,  who  is 
without  an  alternative,  frequently  falls  into  indolent  habits.  The  landlords  do  not  P®™1. 
subletting.  It  is  practised  contrary  to  agreement  in  many  instances ; hut  the  difficulty  o 
preventing  it  is  so  great,  that  several  gave  it  up  in  despair,  ancl  others  are  too  indolen  o 
apathetic  to  look  after  it.  In  some  cases  there  is  no  power  to  check  it,  and  the  nyus 
entailed  on  the  landlord  is  very  great.  For  instance,  my  grandfather  set  a farm  in  the  y 
1778  for  £40  a year — -tenant  bound  ancl  allowed  for  building  a two  story  slated 
offices,  and  planting  an  orchard.  An  old  life  is  still  in  being ; the  slated  house,  o c ^ 
and  orchard  have  vanished ; the  farm  is  cut  up  into  shreds  and  patches  ; and  not  e~ , 
believe,  than  150  or  160  'souls  are  now  allocated  upon  it : I counted  eighteen  houses 
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came  along.  The  effect  of  subletting  and  subdividing  is.  I should  say,  to  increase  popu- 
lation, but  not  to  introduce  capital  or  accumulate  it,  unless  under  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture.  The  eftects  of  new  letting  on  sub-tenants  is,  their  dispossession  in  most 
instances.  Where  there  is  an  industrious  man,  he  is  very  frequently  retained  ; but  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  lands  and  houses,  on  the  fall  of  the  lease,  are  in  such  a state  as  to  make 
the  landlord  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  those  who  have  put  them  in  that  state. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  improving  in  their  circumstances? — The  condition  of  graziers  and  large 
farmers,  I should  say,  is  decidedly  improved.  I know  instances  in  which  respectable  and 
even  large  capitals  have  been  accumulated  from  very  small  means.  The  small  tenantry 
are  to  a very  little  extent  improved — in  many  instances  not  at  all  so ; and  all,  I conceive,  owing 
to  the  want  of  a proper  system  of  cultivation  and  house-feeding,  and  which  became  the  more 
necessary  as  the  population  increased  and  the  ground  became  impoverished  by  constant 
cropping.  From  the  impetus  now  given,  I anticipate  an  improvement  of  the  small  tenantry ; 
and  that  of  the  labourer,  1 look  upon  it,  must  follow.  The  condition  of  the  labourer  servant 
has  been  latterly  much  improved  by  planting  con-acre  potatoes,  either  on  burned  land  or 
on  land  manured  with  sea-weed,  and  the  produce  of  which  he  sells  out  at  considerable 
profit  in  the  summer.  Several  have  realised  large  sums  by  this  means.  Capital  is  some- 
times supplied  from  loan  funds ; sometimes  from  usurers.  The  rate  of  interest  is  enormous. 
Both  landlords  and  tenantry  are  in  want  of  capital  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  improvements. 

I have  before  stated  that  the  rents  are  much  higher  to  the  smaller  than  to  the  large  tenantry. 
Children  are  generally  put  among  their  friends  on  the  death  of  their  parents.  I have  eleven 
or  twelve  widows  on  my  property,  and  those  who  hold  land  are  some  of  the  very  best 
tenants  I have.  Tenants  of  small  holdings  are,  in  general,  the  labourers  employed  by  the 
gentry,  and  hold  directly  from  them.  The  poorer  class  of  labourers  hold  their  houses 
from  cottiers ; and  their  houses,  as  well  as  those  of  the  better  class,  are  too  often  built 
and  repaired  by  themselves,  getting  but  little  (and  in  the  majority  of  cases  no)  assistance. 
Con-acre  still  prevails,  but  the  system  is  altered.  Formerly,  old  land  was  let  out  for 
burning.  It  has  been  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  others,  nearly  all  burned  out ; and 
now  stubble  land  is  taken  at  a rent  of  about  £2  an  acre.  On  this  the  person  taking  the 
land  puts  sea-weed,  which  he  buys  at  a very  high  rate.  It  gives  a good  crop  of  potatoes, 
a middling  crop  of  wheat,  hut  does  not  benefit  any,  and  injures  some  lands.  Relying  on 
the  sea-weed,  a tenant  is  often  induced  to  defer  collecting  and  preparing  his  manure  heap 
until,  driven  to  the  last  moment,  he  is  forced  to  raise  the  price  of  the  sea-weed  either  from 
the  usurer  or  the  pawnbroker,  thus  paying  a high  price  for  a had  article.  Payment  of  the 
rent  is  enforced  either  by  canting  the  potatoes  or  by  process.  Employment  to  any  extent 
cannot  be  permanently  obtained.  Wages  vary  from  lOd  to  6d.  per  day  ; I pay  Sr/.,  but 
could  get  as  many  labourers  as  I please  to  take  at  6 d.,  if  I except  a few  days  in  spring  and 
harvest.  With  the  exception  of  three,  all  my  labourers  hold  laud  from  me,  and  get  potatoes 
at  a fixed  price. 

13.  Do  they  not  raise  the  potatoes  themselves '? — No ; they  have  not  done  so  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bad  seasons,  being  a cold  stony  soil : the  wet  seasons  have  an  effect  on  it. 
There  have  been  no  agrarian  outrages  for  many  years ; they  originated  then  in  a demand 
for  con-acre  land. 

14.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes. — for  example, 
the  estates  of  large  and  small,  or  absentee  and  resident,  proprietors? — Generally  speaking, 
agents  are  mere  receivers  of  money ; nor  can  I attempt  to  draw  any  distinction  as  to  the 
state  of  the  tenantry  under  the  different  proprietors  referred  to.  I consider  that  we  have 
all,  generally  speaking,  been  hitherto  lamentably  deficient  in  attending  to  the  management 
of  our  properties,  and  the  improvement  of  the  state  of  the  tenantry;  and  I see  little 
difference  whether  the  agents  be  residents  or  otherwise.  I believe  fees  are  paid  to  agents 
on  enforcing  rent ; and  on  granting  leases,  sometimes  compliments  have  been  paid  to  the 
ladies  of  lessors.  Leases  are  frequently  paid  for  under  the  courts,  and  never  tendered  for 
execution.  May  is  the  usual  time  for  entering  on  farms. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to 
the  rent,  and  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ? — The  county  cess  has  varied  so 
cousiderably  of  late  years,  that  I am  unable  to  say  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  rent  or 
poor  law  valuation.  It  is  applotted  by  the  treasurer’s  clerk,  according  to  the  Down  survey, 
and  is  most  unequal  as  regards  the  aereable  value.  Some  townlands,  ot  superior  quality, 
£3  an  acre  being  the  landlord's  rent,  pay  no  greater  cess  than  land  paying  but  15s.  an 
acre.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  much  under  the  landlord’s  rent ; and  the  poor  rate 
charges  are  most  unequal. — [ Vide  Appendix,  JVo.  31.]  The  proportion  to  rent  in  my 
electoral  division  may  he  about  one-twentieth.  The  landlord’s  proportion  is,  I believe, 
usually  allowed  at  the  settlement  of  rent  accounts.  I settle  each  half-year.  I believe  little 
difference  has  accrued  to  the  tenant  in  consequence  of  the  rent-charge  being  placed  on 
the  landlord,  so  far  as  regards  the  sunt  total  lie  may  have  to  pay.  At  any  setting  I have 
aiadc,  it  was  understood  the  tenant  was  to  be  charged  with  the  rent-charge;  but  it  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  tenant  to  have  only  the  landlord  to  settle  with.  I latterly  claim 
no  rent-charge,  even  where  leases  exist,  if  I find  the  regulations  for  tillage  adhered  to. 

16.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — It  will  appear 
from  the  return  I hand  in,  that,  within  the  space  of  six  years,  ten  cottier  tenants  (marked 
A),  holders  of  126  acres,  their  entire  rent  being  only  £123  3s.  Id.  paid  for  meadowing  to 
the  amount  of  £282,  the  largest  holding  being  twenty-two  acres,  the  highest  rent.  £21, 
and  the  greatest  sum  paid  £48 ; one  man,  the  holder  of  only  six  and  a half  acres,  having 
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paid  £24.  It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  return,  that  one  townland,  containing  seventeen 
families  (marked  B),  and  occupying  about  320  acres,  paying  a rent  of  only  £186  7s.  \y. 
paid  for  potatoes,  within  four  years,  the  enormous  sum  of  £531,  and  even  more;  hut  as  it 
was  intimated  they  would  he  sworn  to  the  truth  of  their  statements,  they  kept  within  the 
mark.  And  it  will  also  appear,  that  within  the  space  of  the  last  eighteen  years,  fifty-three 
cottier  tenants  (marked  C),  holders  of  only  627  acres,  their  entire  rent  being  £598  12s.  6d. 
lost  743  sheep ; one  tenant,  the  holder  of  only  twenty-one  acres,  paying  a rent  of  £15  4S[’ 
sustained  a loss  of  thirty-eight  sheep.  All  those  losses  and  expenditure,  arising  ehieflv 
from  excessive  moisture  and  bad  cultivation,  and  all  of  which  might,  to  a great  extent, 
if  not  almost  entirely,  have  been  avoided  by  a proper  system  of  draining,  subsoiling,  and 
rotation  of  cropping. — [ Tim  witness  delivered  in  the  following  pajier : — ] 

We,  the  undersigned  tenants  on  the  estate  of  D.  J.  Wilson,  of  Belvoir,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  esq., 
do  hereby  severally  depose,  that  the  following  is  a true  and  faithful  return  of  the  "losses  in  sheep 
sustained  by  us,  within  the  last  eighteen  or  twenty  years ; and  that  the  size  of  our  several  holdings 
is  as  stated  : and  that  in  the  years  '38,  ’39,  ’40,  and  ’41,  we  bought  potatoes  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  our  crops,  from  the  wetness  of  our  farms,  to  the  amount  annexed  to  our  several 
mimes : and  that  we  have  also  bought  meadowing  for  the  last  six  years,  to  the  amount  annexed 
to  our  several  names. 


1 

Tenants’  Sanies. 

No.  of 
Acres,  Irish. 

Yea 

ly  Rent. 

Amount  cf 
Potatoes  bought 
for  Four  Years. 

Amount 
Kav  bene 
Six  Yea 

of  :No.(l< 
t for  Shtc: 
rs.  j Lost 

£ 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ s. 

d. : 

1 

John  Fitzgerald, 

C 

8 

7 

15 

10 

— A 

20  0 

0 s 9 

James  Collins,  . 

15 

21 

0 

0 

— A 

30  10 

0 

1 

James  Fitzgerald, 

c 

14 

20 

6 

H 

— A 

48  0 

0 . 23 

Michael  M‘  Mahon,  . 

c 

Gh 

4 

7 

Si 

— A 

24  0 

0 9 

Thomas  Mul ready. 

c 

5I 

3 

19 

44 

— 

— 

I 7 

Michael  Murray, 

c 

84 

7 

10 

0 





' 13 

Pat.  Heffernan, 

c 

Mountain 

7 

5 

0 

— 



13 

1 

Pat.  O’Halloran, 

c 

12 

12 

0 

0 

— A 

27  10 

0 18 

Michael  Keating, 

c 

8 

12 

0 

0 

— • 

10  0 

0 j 12 

Denis  Stephens, 

c 

21 

23 

2 

8 

— 

— 

20 

Martin  Gleeson, 

c 

124 

11 

10 

9 



12 

Henry  Stephens, 

c 

14 

16 

14 

— 

— 

22 

Martin  Stephens, 

c 

14 

12 

11 

4 

— 

— 

1 12 

Denis  Gleeson, 

c 

\ 

, 

r. 

f 





fo 

Michael  Gleeson, 

c 

J 

( 

— 

— 

Is 

John  O’Dea, 

(J 

Mountain 

4 

0 

34 



— 

. 14 

Michael  Cotter, 

c 

f 



30 

Michael  O’Brien, 

c 

J 

a.u 

j 





j 8 

John  M ‘Mahon, 

c 

114 

7 

9 

0 



— 

! 15 

Peter  Mulreadv, 

c 

8 

5 

2 

0 



— 

1 6 

1 

Michael  Murray 

c 

6 

4 

7 

s 



13  0 

0 ; 10 

Michael  M'Namara,  . 

c 

9 

8 

4 

0 



— 

! 9 

John  O’Brien, 

c 

9 

8 

4 

0 



— 

1 10 

Terrv  Lyons, 

c 

9 

9 

12 

0 



— 

1 9 

John  M'Grath, 

c 

9 

9 

12 

0 



— 

; 12 

John  M*  Mahon, 

c 

0 

0 

.4 

0 



— 

15 

Michael  Molony, 

c 

164 

20 

6 

2 



— 

i 16 

Peter  Cfrady,  . . 

c 

9 

9 

12 

0 



— 

j 10 

Pat.  Moloney, 

0 

36-V 

20 

6 

2 



• — 

i 24 

John  Murray, 

c 

4 

7 

8 



— 

i 15 

David  Downey, 

c 

Mountain 

4 

12 

3 

— 

— 

Denis  JV1!  inerheny,  . 

c 

Mountain 

S 

6 

2 



— 

1 8 

Denis  Gleeson, 

c 

19 

26 

8 

1 



— 

12 

1 

James  M-Namara, 

e 

) 

r 

_ A 

24  15 

0 . 18 

1 1 

Peter  M'Namara, 

c 

30 

25 

19 

5 

j 

— A 

24  0 

0 i 18 

! i 

Dot  M'JNamara, 

c 

( 

— A 

14  15 

0 ; 12 

Edmund  Molonev, 

c 

14 

1 

16 

11 

— 

! If 

William  Lyons  (Peter), 

c 

r 



— 

1 24 

i 

William  Lyons  (Tom), 

c 

$ 

194 

1 - 



19  3 

11  j 13 

John  Hegarty,  . 

c 

21 

28 

IS 

11 



— 

1 9 

Michael  Murpliy, 

c 

21 

6 

9 

24 



— 

Daniel  Fahy, 

23 

36 

0 

0 



— 

| 

John  Keating,  . 

e 

21 

12 

9 

21 



— 

1 « 

| j James  Moloney, 

c 

9 19 

5 

— 

— 

Townland  of  Coolacas 

,Y 

about  320  acres 

rental,  £186  7s.  1 id- 

2 

Michael  Ryan,  pensioner. 

c 

17 

11 

15 

44 

54 

0 B 

14  10 

0 ! 14 

Michael  Ryan,  jun.  . 

c 

23 

10 

12 

Si 

21 

2 B 

— 

1 

Rodger  Liddane, 

c 

19 

15 

4 

0 

56 

0 AB 

48  0 

2 

Pat.  Molonev, 

c 

m 

14 

44 

30 

0 B 

10  0 

0 1 8 

John  Moloney, 

c 

24 

18 

9 

m 

20 

0 B 

— 

1 .* 

Michael  Cullinau, 

c 

38 

20 

15 

5 

12 

0 B 

Denis  Harte, 

c 

15 

8 

6 

2 

30 

0 B 

— 

___ _ 

Thomas  Mulhaue, 

c 

17 

9 

4 

74 

33 

0 B 

1" 
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Tenants’  Karnes. 

Acres,  Irish. 

Amount  of 

Yearly  Rent.  Potatoes  lnught 
i for  Four  Years. 

Amount  of  No.  of 
IL-.y  Uiuglit  for  tihetp 
Six  Years.  Lost. 

£ 

s 

cl.  £ s. 

cl. 

£ 

s. 

cl  • 

C 

22 

Hi 

10 

0 ; 50  0 

AB 

20 

10 

0 25 

Mountain 

1 

0 

0 I 24  0 

B 

— 

! 21 

12 

0 

0 18  10 

B 

*14 

0 

0 

C 

' Mount11-  20 

3 

13 

10^  40  0 

B 

7 

12 

0 | 7 

11 

5 

10 

fli:  20  0 

B 

10 

15 

0 ! 

10 

14 

0 

0 13  1 

B 

9 

0 

0 

i;S 

3 

13 

lOi  30  0 

B 

Michael  Lynch,  • 

lfif 

S 

6 

V72  0 

B 

7 

10 

0 

John  Keating, 

; 30 

12 

9 

'2h  17  0 

B 

Mountain,  say  300. 

| 

1 

Total, 

531  3 

0 

743 

£ *.  cl 

Total  paid  for  meadowing  by  twenty-one  persons,  404  10  11 
Paid  for  potatoes,  by  seventeen  persons,  . . 531  3 0 

Sheep  lost  by  fifty-three  tenants — 743  sheep. 


2 6th  Auffval,  1844. 

eii. 

D.  J.  'Wilson,  esq. 


The  tenants’  accounts  are  settled  half-yearly ; and  the  property  lying  contiguous  to  the  demesne, 
thev  are  invariably  called  upon  to  work  a few  days  in  spring  and  harvest,  for  which  they  get  credit  at 
the' settlin'’-  of  accounts;  one  shilling  is  thou  taken  from  each  man’s  work  account  for  the  benevolent 
fun!.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  parish  priest,  and  two  or  three  of  the  most  respectable  tenants,  then  select 
those  among  the  tenantry  who  may  have  met  with  the  most  heavy  losses,  and  apportion  the  sum  to 
be  distributed  among  them,  according  to  the  losses  they  may  have  sustained.  The  sum  awarded  is 
then  placed  to  their  credit,  Mr.  Wilson,  whatever  it  may  be,  adding  also  to  their  credit  a similar 

The  plan  lias  these  advantages : — it  is  simple  ; the  tenants  are  not  called  upon  to  contribute  any 
monev,  neither  is  the  landlord — the  tenant  merely  gives  one  and  a half  day’s  work  ; the  landlord  gives 
up  a portion  of  rent  or  arrear,  which  the  previous  unexpected  and  unavoidable  losses  of  the  tenant 
would  have  rendered  it,  in  all  probability,  very  dilneult  for  him  to  discharge.  And  thus,  by  the 
mutual  co-operation  of  the  tenants  and  "the  landlord,  each  giving  that  which  comes  lightly,  the 
balances  are  reduced  against  those  who  most  stand  in  need  of  relief. 


Distribution  of  Uslroir  Benevolent  Fund. 


Date. 

Amount 

Distribution. 

Date. 

! 

to  be 

Distributed. 

Nature  of  Los.es. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1SU 

7 14  0 

1834 

4 <)  0 

— 

Of  sickness  & of  horses. 

2 Thomas  Mullins, 

3 10  S 

— 

Of  health  and  provision. 

1835 

(i  13  1 

— 

Of  health. 

4 Andy  Brody, 

183(i 

1 7 11 

Of  cattle — failure  in 

5 Michael  Tuohv,  . 

8 8 0 



Of  cattle. 

ti  Michael  Lynch,  . 

8 3 5 

— 

Failure  in  crops. 

7 Thomas  Mulreadv, 

1839 

2 9 5 

— 

Of  health. 

3 2 9 

— 

House  burned — crops 

injured  by  flood. 

S 0 0 

■ 

— 

Failure  in  crops. 

10  Michael  II van,  sen.,  . 

12  0 0 

— 

Of  crops  and  cattle. 

1 1 Edmond  Molony, 

t „ 

2 19  5 

— 

Of  crops  by  flood. 

12  Peter  Muiready, . 

1 8 0 

— 

Of  cattle. 

13  Tim.  Ityan, 

2 0 0 

Failure  in  crops. 

14  Patrick  M'Donough,  . 

2 0 0 

— 

To  son,  for  funeral  ex- 

penses. 

15  Steven  Grey, 

4 12  8 

Failure  in  crops. 

lb  Martin  Stevens,  . 

1844 

3 0 0 

— 

Of  cattle. 

2 0 0 

— 

Of  husband. 

IS  Widow  of  T.  Lyons.  . 

2 10  0 

— 

Ditto. 

‘10  0 

— 

Ditto. 

3 10  0 

— 

Of  stock. 

21  John  Flannery,  . 

” 

S 0 0 

Of  health  and  stock. 

5 0 0 

Of  crops. 

23  Terry  Lyons, 

» 

5 0 0 

— 

01  stock. 

■total  distribution, 

101  4 4 

7 14  0 

to  be  distributed. 
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The  clearing  system,  as  it  is  called,  and  which  in  some  few  instances  has  been  camV  1 
far,  has  not  been  acted  upon  to  the  extent  which  is  asserted.  It  was  stated  bv  8’  n 
Bourke,  who  was  a constant  attendant  at  the  Limerick  board  of  guardians  that  no*  ^ p 
a pauper  being  driven  into  town  by  his  landlord  had  ever  come  before  him*-  and  hiWt 
ment  was  corroborated  by  the  then  chairman  of  the  board,  Alderman  Watson  * t " 
myself  accused  (though  not  directly  by  name)  of  having  driven  in  a widow  woman 
husband  had  been  a tenant  of  mine  ; whereas  I ascertained,  on  inquiry,  that  the  man  hS 
never  been  a tenant  on  the  property— that  for  eight  or  ten  years  before’  his  death  he  1 5 
lived  on  the  adjoining  property  of  Lord  Limerick— that  he  had  never  occupied  any  land' 5 
nnue  from  the  tune  of  his  father’s  death,  which  occurred  about  the  year  1817  and  wh 
owed  me,  when  dying,  £73  8 s.  6 \cl.,  after  making  him  an  allowance  of  £14  14a  ’iQd  't-l0 
widow  had  for  many  years  been  acting  as  nurse  in  respectable  families  in  the  city  and 
county  of  Limerick.  Public  works  in  Limerick  collected  labourers,  who  went  in  of  their 
own  free  will.  Any  charge  entailed  by  them  on  the  city  in  their  old  age,  after  bavin* 
given  the  labour  of  their  youth,  was  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  number  of  city  pauners 
charged  on  the  union  at  large,  without  taking  into  account  the  tens  of  thousands  spent  in 
the  city  by  families  who  derive  then-  entire  means  of  subsistence  from  the  rural  districts 
and  many  of  whom  contribute  to  the  rates,  both  city  and  rural.  I now  venture  to  read 
what  I have  put  down  as  the  evils  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  system : — 1st.  Apathy  and 
want  of  attention  on  the  part  of  landlords  and  agents.  2nd.  Subdividing  and  subletting 
3rd.  Wretched  system  of  cultivation,  spring  and  surface  water,  retentive  substratums,  bad 
fences.  4th.  Procrastination,  whether  as  regards  the  collecting  and  making  manure  the 
preparation  of  the  laud,  or  the  putting  in  of  the  seed.  5th.  Waste  of  time  and  labour 
from  want  of  system.  6th.  Want  of  roads  in  the  waste  and  mountain  districts.  7th.  Con- 
acre system,  high  exorbitant  rents  given  by  persons  holding  land  themselves  to  till’  what 
they  term  “ old  land,”  belonging  to  other  persons,  where  there  is  land  of  their  own,  which, 
from  want  of  proper  cultivation,  by  deep  digging  or  deep  ploughing,  has  never  been  stirred,’ 
thus  robbing  their  own  land  of  the  labour  which  is  its  due.  8th.  Wretched  state  of  dwell- 
ings, landlords  leaving  tenants  to  erect  houses  and  offices  at  their  own  (or  nearly  their  own) 
entire  cost.  9th.  Total  absence  of  domestic  economy.  10th.  Graziers.  11th.  Poor  law 
payments  being  confined  to  landlords  and  occupiers,  instead  of  extending  to  mortgagees 
and  annuitants  in  proportion  to  the  interest  they  derive  ; unequal  distribution  of  electoral 
divisions,  and  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  12.  Indiscriminate  abatements, 
winch  act  as  premiums  to  continue  the  old  system  of  cultivation.  13tli.  Time  bargains, 
usury.  14th.  High  duty  on  window  glass,  one  of  the  great  bars  to  the  improvement  of 
dwellings  of  the  lower  classes.  The  remedies  I should  propose  for  these  evils  are  the 
following : — 1st.  Unremitting  attention  on  the  part  of  landlords,  or  their  agents,  to  the  state 
of  the  tenantry  : agents  to  be  resident  agents,  or  bailiffs  hi  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  not  mere  money  receivers,  as  is  generally  the  case.  2nd.  The  establishing  of  model 
farms  and  schools  throughout  the  country.  3rd.  Agriculturists,  who,  instead  of  telling 
tenants  what  they  should  do,  will  instruct  and  show  them  how  things  are  to  be  done;  the 
first  step  being  a general  system  of  thorough-draining,  subsoiling,  and  house-feeding. 
4th.  Loans  to  resident  landed  proprietors,  at  a reduced  rate  of  interest,  to  enable  them  to 
carry  on  improvements,  by  draining,  subsoiling,  fencing,  and  improving  the  houses  of  the 
tenantry.  5th.  Ample  allowances  to  tenants-at-will  for  all  permanent  improvemeuts ; 
proportionate  allowances  to  tenants  holding  under  leases,  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
term ; and  a speedy  and  cheap  mode  of  getting  rid  of  tenants  who  dilapidate  then  houses, 
or  deteriorate  their  land;  and  a security  that  the  improving  and  industrious  tenant  shall  not 
be  dispossessed.  6th.  Roads  on  an  extended  scale  through  the  several  mountainous  districts, 
by  contributions  from  the  counties,  the  government,  and  the  proprietors.  This  would  afford  a 
faculty  for  allocations.  Many  a person  who,  though  he  would  sooner  beg  than  go  and  settle 
on  a waste,  will  willingly  do  so  if  he  has  a road  adjacent.  And  where  roads  tend  to  improve 
the  properties  of  several  individuals,  let  there  be  a power  to  compel  those  who  may  be 
able  to  contribute,  to  do  so  in  proportion  to  the  benefit  they  may  derive.  Where  they 
cannot  afford  it,  let  government  advance  the  money,  charging  the  proprietor  with  the 
interest.  7th.  Except  where  a farm  is  in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  I would  make 
no  abatement  while  any  improvements  remain  undone  : let  the  abatements  be  given  in 
fie  shape  of  allowances,  even  though  it  should  be  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  perch  for  a drain, 
so  that- the  benefit  of,  and  the  necessity  for  it,  should  be  made  apparent.  8th.  Female 
schools  .on  Lady  Carew’s  plan,  to  instruct  in  domestic  economy.  9th.  A searching 
inquiry  into  the  working  of  the  poor  law.  10th.  A reduction  in  the  duty  on  window 
glass.  I now  produce  a petition  which  Mr.  O’Brien  presented  for  me  on  the  subject  of 
window  glass,  which  I conceive  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  relation  to  the 

comfort  of  the  peasantry  of  Ireland [The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper ] 

To  the  Honourable  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Parliament  assembled, 

The  humble  petition  of  David  John  Wilson,  of  Belvoir,  in  the  county  of  Clare,  respectfully 
showeth,  I hat  your  petitioner  has  seen  with  regret  that  it  is  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
xchequer  to  reduce  the  present  duty  on  Hint  glass  in  preference  to  that  imposed  ou  the  manufacture 
ot  crown  glass,  though  the  flint  glass  is  chiefly  used  in  forming  articles  of  luxury,  while  the  crown 
glass  forms  one  of  the  principal  necessaries  of  life. 

Your  petitioner  respectfully  states  that  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  classes  in  Ireland  have  long 
been  spoken  of  as  reflecting  disgrace  upon  the  country  ; whether  attributable  to  its  rulers,  proprietors, 
or  the  occupants,  your  petitioner  will  not  presume  to  say. 

lour  petitioner  respectfully  states,  that  one  of  the  most  extensive  retailers  of  window  glass  in 
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1 1’r,  latelv  informed  your  petitioner  that  his  sale  of  glass  to  the  lower  order  has  decreased  fully,  if 
nore  than  one-half,  the  duty  on  inferior  glass  being  the  same  as  that  on  glass  of  the  best  quality. 
jL°.  , tj,e  glass  formerly  charged  at  3r/.,  he  cannot  now  sell  under  l.v.  '2d.,  nor  can  he  now  afford  to 
1 11  a crate  of  the  most  inferior  glass  for  less  than  £5  10s.,  which  he  formerly  sold  at  £1  10s.,  the  duty 
bejnjr  about  £3  15s.  on  each  crate.. 

Your  petitioner  had  also  been  informed  that  the  high  duty  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of  crown 
l c-  is  not  the  immediate  or  sole  cause  of  its  present  high  price,  hut  that  its  effect  is  to  cause  a 
~ -nopolv  in  the  market  by  confining  the  manufacture  to  a few  wealthy  individuals,  who  have  been, 
Tl  fas  your  petitioner  is  informed)  are  in  the  receipt  of  enormous  profits,  at  the  expense,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

Your  petitioner  respectfully  states,  that  great  advances  are  being  made  in  the  improvement  of 
apiculture  in  Ireland,  but  that  the  dwellings  of  the  cottiers  and  peasantry  are  still,  generally  speak - 
in<r  in  a state  of  the  greatest  discomfort  and  dilapidation ; and  of  all  wants,  none  is  so  generally 
aooarent  as  that  of  window  glass,  whether  as  regards  panes  broken  and  not  replaced,  the  absence 
of  opes  in  windows  in  houses  in  process  of  building,  or  the  closing  of  opes  where  windows  formerly 

Sk  Your  petitioner  further  states,  and  for  the  truth  of  his  statement  he  confidently  appeals  to  such 
of  your  honourable  house  as  are  representatives  for  Ireland,  that  one  of  the  greatest  bars  to  the 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  lower  classes,  is  the  present  enormous  high 
price  of  window  glass.  ......... 

r Y’our  petitioner  being  fully  sensible  that  it  is  the  wish  of  your  honourable  house  to  aid,  by  every 
means  within  your  power,  the  improvement  of  the  country,  humbly  prays  that  you  will  cause  such 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  law  as  will  tend  to  reduce  the  price  of  window  glass,  thereby  stimulating- 
landlords  to  improve  the  dwellings  of  their  tenantry — contributing  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  conferring  that  which  will  not  fail  to  be  considered  a boon  by  men  of  every  class  and 
everv  party. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

D.  J.  Wilson. 

In  the  year  1836  I made  a proposition  for  the  establishment  of  model  farms,  and  other 
matters  -which  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  great  importance,  which  will  be  found  in  the  paper 
I now  hand  in. — [The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper  : — ] 

February  21sf,  1836. 

1st.  Looking  as  I do  upon  the  survey  and  valuation  of  Ireland  as  the  data  on  which  all  county 
taxation,  poor  rates,  grand  jury  rates,  &c.,  and  even  tithe  (did  its  settlement  admit  of  delay),  should 
be  based;  considering  them  also  as  the  data  whence  a new  grand  jury  act  should  spring,  as  well  as 
that  on  which  the  elective  franchise  should  be  founded,  I would  strongly  urge  their  speedy  completion 
bv  every  possible  means,  consistent  with  the  importance  and  accuracy  of  the  undertaking.  Until  they 
are  completed,  I would  refrain  from  legislating  on  these  subjects,  except  for  the  poor  of  towns,  for 
which  they  would  not  be  requisite.  I would  suggest  that  instructions  be  given  to  the  Valuation 
Commissioners  to  view  cold  stone  soils  with  light  surface,  and  a retentive  substratum,  at  two  periods  in 
the  year.  Land  of  this  nature,  if  seen  in  January  or  February,  may  appear  as  worth  no  more  than 
5?.  per  acre  ; if  viewed  in  July  or  August,  they  may  be  valued  at  2 5s.  If  valued  at  the  former  period, 
injury  is  done  to  the  limestone  and  loamy  proprietor, — if  at  the  latter,  the  owner  of  the  retentive  sub- 
stratum is  a material  sufferer,  and  he  is  the  person  to  be  most  considered,  for  he  cultivates  his  land  at 
double  cost ; and  though  he  may  have  expended  the  fee-simple  in  reclaiming  portions  of  such  soil,  the 
commissioners  cannot,  and  ought  not,  to  take  such  expenditure  into  calculation,  their  province  being 
only  to  deal  with  the  land  as  they  find  it. 

2nd.  I would  strongly  recommend  to  the  attention  of  every  member,  the  work  of  Mr.  Pitt  Kennedy 
(to  be  had  at  Ridgeway’s).  However  some  may  differ  from  him  on  many  of  liis  propositions,  there 
are  two  upon  which  all  must  ug-rce,  viz.,  the  necessity  of  introducing  a better  system  of  agriculture, 
and  the  utilitv  and  practicability  of  attaching  (and  without,  delay)  model  farms  to  the  several  national 
schools : be  they  national  or  Kildare-place,  I would  give  assistance  for  this  purpose  to  all.  To  legislate 
on  the  subject  will  not  be  a matter  of  much  difficulty  : there  are  no  conflicting  interests  to  embarrass 
the  question  ; and  if  government  refuses  aid  towards  the  system,  let  the  sums  requisite  be  levied  off 
the  several  counties.  This  is  a matter  of  the  first  importance,  and  should  not  be  deferred. 

3rd.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  cannot  afford  to  lower  the.  duty  on  glass  generally,  let  him 
at  least  take  off  altogether  any  duty  or  charges  that  may  be  payable  on  inferior  and  green  glass 
imported  into  Ireland ; it  will  at  least  enable  our  cottiers^ to  get  those  panes  replaced  that  were  broken 
years  ago.  The  article  being  of  little  value,  there  will  be  no  temptation  to  smuggle  it  back  to  England. 

4 th.  A reduction  on  Baltic  timber  has  long  been  spoken  of:  should  it  take  place  (and  it  ought)  an 
outcry  will  be  raised  by  our  American  colonies,  and  persons  connected  with  the  trade.  As  an  equiva- 
lent, let  the  duty  on  all  American  timber  imported  into  Ireland  be  considerably  reduced.  Government 
may  thus  silence  clamour  on  the  one  hand,  and  confer  a boon  upon  the  other,  extending  to  all  classes 
in  this  country ; for  it  is  well  known,  that  even  our  better  class  of  cottiers  are  destitute  of  many 
articles  of  household  furniture  necessary  to  their  comforts,  which  are  usually  composed  or  this  descrip- 
tion of  timber ; neither  is  there  a probability  of  this  article,  from  its  cumbrous  nature,  being  smuggled 
into  England.  _ j 

5th.  A poor  rate  of  some  description,  it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands,  we  must  have  ; but  I do  con- 
fidently contend,  that  until  the  valuation  of  Ireland  is  completed,  it  cannot  be  apportioned  with  any 
degree  approaching  to  fairness  or  equality  in  country  districts,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the_  parishes 
and  districts  where  the  land  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  are  those  most  densely  inhabited,  the  rich  tracts 
being  reserved  for  pasture  by  the  opulent  graziers  and  proprietors.  . , , . ,. 

6th.  For  instance,  the  parish  of  Tornfinlough,  in  the  county  of  CJare,  a considerable  portion  con- 
asting  of  light  craggy  land,  pays  county  rates  for  2,239  acres,  and  contams  a population  of  4,053, 
according  to  the  census  of  1832.  The  parish  of  Clonloghen,  in  the  same  county  and  barony  pays 
rates  for  1,622  acres,  population  being  763.  Arable  land  in  the  former  sets  at  from  15s.  to  30s.  per 
acre ; in  the  latter,  from  £ l 10s.  to  £3  5s.  If  relief  is  to  be  given  parochially,  how  is  such  a case  to 
Je  met  ? The  poor  parish  will  be  heavily  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  greater  number  ; the  rich  one 
lightly,  for  support  of  the  smaller.  First  have  the  valuation  completed,  and  then  divide  each  county 
rnto  districts.  In  the  country  we  can  much  better  await  the  measure  of  poor  laws  than  in  towns,  the 


26th  August,  1844. 
62,5. 

D.  J.  Wilson,  esq. 
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2Qtk  August,  1844.  necessity  Feins'  by  no  means  so  urgent.  Potatoes  and  lodging  are  seldom,  if  ever,  refus  1. 

besides,  until  it  is  created,  there  is  no  machinery  to  work  a bill.  In  towns  it  is  different:  to  iV 

CS2.5.  at  once  lor  them,  there  cannot  be  the  same  difficulty.  The  sphere  of  action  is  circumscribed6*’1^ 

D.  J.  Wilson,  esq.  rate  can  |3e  more  justly  apportioned  and  more  easily  levied.  There  will  be  a machinery  to  wo  1-  1 
measure,  and  the  necessity  for  a poor  law  being  admitted  (as  before  stated)  to  be  much moreur,^'0 
iu  towns  than  in  the  country,  should  be  there  first  introduced.  -’ent 

Ttli.  That  absenteeism  is  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  our  country  labours  under  cannot  bed  : 1 
hut  to  impose  n tax  on  absentees  (us  lias  often  been  suggested)  is  so  contrary  to  the  spirit * 
British  freedom,  that  even  were  there  no  oilier  grounds  on  which  to  oppose  it,  that  one  alone  would  i°* 
sufficient.  * Ue 

If  absenteeism  be  u calamity,  it  necessarily  follows  that  residence  must  be  an  advantage 
to  the  country.  Now,  in  order  to  encourage  those  who  are  residents,  and  increase  their 
means  of  giving  employment,  and  improving  the  condition  of  their  tenantry,  I propose  tint 
£15,000,000,  or  £10,000,000,  or  even  £5,000,000,  l>e  raised  and  lent  to  'resident  landed 
proprietors,  at  three  and  a half  or  four  per  cent.,  to  pay  off  prior  undisputed  judgments,  or 
lor  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  deemed  advisable.  At  present,  six  per  cent,  is  the  rate 
of  interest  most  generally  paid  in  Ireland — higher,  of  course,  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  kingdom  ; and  our  ancestors,  in  most  instances  (no  matter  from  what  cause),  left  their 
inheritors  somewhat  involved  by  debt.  The  peace  of  IS  14  considerably  lessened  the  means 
ox  Irish  proprietors  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them.  By  the  bill  of"  1819,  not  only  were 
their  means  still  further  diminished,  but  their  debt  was  increased  (by  how  much  I will  not 
presume  to  say).  Will  it,  then,  bo  deemed  unreasonable  to  expect  a loan  of  £IO,OCO.OCi) 
or  £15,000,000  for  Ireland,  on  undeniable  security,  at  an  equitable  rate  of  interest,  where 
£20,000,000  have  been  given  (in  a good  cause  certainly)  to  the  West  India  planters? 
Though  unwilling  to  extend  the  limits  prescribed,  I cannot  avoid  giving  an  illustration  of 
the  effect  of  a loan  such  as  I propose.  I could  name  a nobleman  and  a gentleman  of,  sav, 
£10,000  a year  each,  whoso  debts  amount  to  a considerable  sum ; but  who,  from  family 
settlements,  or  other  causes,  are  unable  to  sell — excellent  landlords,  giving  constant  employ- 
ment to  numbers — -judicious  and  extensive  improvers — estimable  country  gentlemen,  in  every 
sense.  Suppose,  for  argument,  their  debt  to  be  £100,000  each,  £0,000,  at  six  percent.,  is 
required  for  interest,  leaving  £4,000  for  agency,  costs,  defalcations,  charities,  improvements, 
household  expenses.  Reduce  the  interest  to  four  per  cent.,  and  it  leaves  an  available  income 
of  £2,000  in  addition,  either  for  a sinking  fund,  or  improvements,  and,  consequently,  employ- 
ment. If  they  cannot  sell,  or  raise  money  at  a lower  rate  of  interest,  their  only  alternative 
must  be,  to  give  up  their  properties  to  tlicir  creditors,  retire  to  the  continent,  and  .add  to 
the  number  of  absentees.  Should  it  be  the  intention  to  saddle  proprietors  with  a poor  rate, 
and  the  payment  of  tithes,  in  addition  to  their  other  burdens,  they  will  stand  still  more  in 
need  of  assistance  ; but  the  mere  announcement  of  the  intention  of  a loan  would  almost  be 
the  means  of  rendering  it  unnecessary.  I am  most  anxious  that  some  system  should  lie 
carried  out  to  improve  the  houses  of  the  cottier  tenants  of  Ireland.  I think  we  should  also 
grant  the  farmers  premiums  for  the  growth  of  flax,  and  other  matters  important  to  the 
agricultural  interest.  Up  to  this  moment,  there  are  premiums  given,  in  the  shape  of  Queen's 
pbites,  to  encourage  a good  breed  of  horses ; and  one  plan  I would  propose  would  be  this 
Thirty-two  cups,  of  the  value,  of  £25  each,  to  bo  given  annually  for  ten  years  by  the 
lieutenants  of  counties,  and  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the.  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  tlicir  tenantry — situation,  economy  in  the  erection,  durability,  ventilation, 
. mid  necessary  accommodation,  the  leading  objects  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  cups  to 
he  awarded  to  the  proprietors  who  shall  have  the  greatest  number  of  houses  hi  accor- 
dance with  the  above  description,  in  the  best  and  neatest  order.  Thirty-two  cups,  of 
the  value  of  £10  each,  to  be  given  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  to  the 
person  who  shall  have  the  next  greatest  number  of  houses  in  each  county  under  similar 
regulations.  Her  Majesty  to  give  annually  for  ten  years  four  cups,  of  the  value  of  £100 
each,  to  he  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  to  be 
awarded  to  the  proprietors  in  each  province  who  shall  have  the  greatest  number  of  houses 
according  with  the  above  conditions.  Four  cups,  of  the  value  of  £50  each,  to  he  given  br 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  he  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  for  the  person  within  the  province  who  shall  have  the  next  greatest  number  of 
houses  according  with  the  conditions.  No  person  being  awarded  any  of  the  cups  to  be  at 
liberty  to  compete  for  a similar  cup  until  after  a lapse  of  four  years ; and  no  person  obtain- 
ing a cup  of  any  class  to  be  ever  at  liberty  to  compete  for  any  cup  of  a lower  class. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


27 Ik  August,  1344. 


Iuuiallock,  Tuesday,  27th  August,  1844. 


Mr.  Philip  Kearney. 


See  Mr.  Oliver's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  75. 


Mr.  Philip  Kearney,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Fannystown,  in  the  Coshlea  barony,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 
“■  Dnder  whom  do  you  hold  land? — From  Silver  Charles  Oliver. 
a rr  'e  c*oes  reside? — In  a place  called  Little  Island,  near  Cork.  , . 

4.  I-Iow  do  you  hold  the  land;  under  what  title?— My  hither  took  it  the  lath  ot  tnm 
month  twenty-nine  years  ago,  at  thirty  guineas  a year,  from  Mr.  Mathew  Franks,  that  mw 
m Dublin,  the  land. .and  law  agent  to  Mr.  Oliver.  It  was  taken  by  my  father  s propo- . 

5.  Have  you  that  proposal  ? — No ; it  is  in  the  hands  of  my  attorney. 
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6.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  turn  you  out  of  those  lands  ? — Yes.  The  first  notice 
he  gave  me  last  March  two  years,  and  I dismissed  him  upon  that  notice. 

7.  In  what  court  was  that  proceeding  taken? — At  the  quarter  sessions,  at  Limerick,  by 
civil  bill. 

8.  Has  he  since  taken  any  other  proceedings?— Yes,  at  Dublin  and  at  many  other  courts. 
They  brought  it  from  Dublin  to  the  Limerick  assizes,  and  he  beat  me  there.  I have  now 
taken  it  into  equity. 

9.  How  long  has  Mr.  Silver  Charles  Oliver  been  in  possession  of  this  property? Not 

quite  three  years. 

10.  Was  the  proposal  for  a lease  of  three  lives? — Yes. 

1 1.  Are  those  lives  all  living  ? — Yes,  they  are.  I am  the  oldest  life  myself  there. 

12.  Are  you  in  possession  of  it  still? — Yes,  I am. 

13.  Who  is  the  present  agent  of  Mr.  Oliver  ?— He  has  no  agent  now ; he  does  the  busi- 
ness himself. 

14.  What  sum  of  money  have  you  expended  upon  that  place,  do  you  consider? I laid 

out  very  nearly  £2,000  upon  it. 

15.  How  many  acres  did  you  reclaim  ? — One  hundred  acres. 

[_The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Michael  Roche , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Rocheville,  near  Kilmallock,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer ; and  I was  valuator  for  the  poor  law. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ?— About  100  acres  altogether.  I hold  other 
lands.  I let  to  tenants  about  200  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — More  particularly  the  union 
of  Kilmallock. 

5.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  principally  tillage  land,  or  are  there  large  grazing  farms  ? — 
Large  grazing  farms.  There  is  a good  deal  of  tillage  land,  and  a great  deal  of  mountain 
grass  land. 

6.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — Yes,  I think  it  does. 

7.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  manuring  and  draining,  and  reclaiming  and  bringing  the 
coarse  mountain  land  into  cultivation. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  pai-tieulars  ? — Yes. 
The  rotation  of  crops  is  not  much  used  in  this  union  according  to  tiie  new'  theory  in 
farming.  The  manures  are  dung,  made  of  animal  manure,  and  straw,  lime,  sand,  and  a 
compost  made  of  dung  and  earth,  and  lime  and  earth.  There  are  no  farming  societies  or 
agricultural  schools  in  this  union ; the  effects  are  very  slight  as  yet,  and  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  they  could  be  established. 

9.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — The  sizes  of  farms, 
in  general,  are  very  various,  indeed — from  ten  to  twenty  acres ; some  from  twenty  to  fifty : 
others  from  fifty  to  100  and  upwards,  and  some  to  200.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of 
culture,  small  farmers  do  their  own  work ; extensive  farmers  use  horse  work  in  preparing 
land,  with  some  manual  labour.  The  crops  generally  in  this  district  are  potatoes,  wheat, 
harley,  and  oats ; the  quantity  of  green  crops  is  very  small,  indeed.  Artificial  grasses  are 
grown  in  very  small  quantities  ; house-feeding  cattle  is  very  limited,  that  is  for  fattening. 
The  improved  mode  of  tillage  creates  a very  slight  additional  demand  for  labour.  Horse 
work,  and  thrashing,  and  winnowing  machinery,  being  used  when  necessary,  these  take 
away  a great  deal  of  manual  labour.  The  size  of  farms  of  good  grazing  land  is  increasing, 
from  the  had  and  fluctuating  prices  of  farming  produce.  They  arc  appropriated  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle  generally — for  fattening  and  rearing  cows  and  sheep,  and  for  dairy  uses. 
Grazing  land  has  considerably  lessened  the  employment  of  labour.  Farms  in  common  are 
not  much  known  in  this  district.  I do  not  think  the  lands  held  by  several  partners  are 
improving. 

10.  In  what  manner  are  the  rents  fixed — by  proposal  or  by  valuation? — By  private 
contract ; either  by  leases,  by  proposals,  or  by  parol  agreement.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  any 
valuation  at  all.  The  rent  is  by  the  acre,  unless  coarse  land,  and  that  is  lumped. 

1 1.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  lands  of  different  qualities  ? — The  best  setting  lands 
are  from  £3  to  £4  an  acre,  that  is  the  plantation  measure ; second  class  from  £2  1 0.«.  to 
£3 ; third  class  from  £2  to  £2  10.9. ; fourth  class,  from  30.-?.  to  40s.  an  acre — they  vary  10s. 
in  each  class ; the  fifth  class  is  from  20s.  to  30s. ; the  sixth  class  from  10s.  to  20s. ; and  from 
5s.  to  10s.  is  the  lowest. 

12.  Is  that  all  feeding  land? — I mean  promiscuously.  Feeding  land  varies  a good  deal, 
for  we  do  not  turn  our  minds  exclusively  to  the  feeding  lands. 

13.  What  will  the  highest  class  laudfeed  to  the  acre  ? — It  will  take  an  acre  and  a half 
to  feed  a milch  cow. 

14.  How  much  wheat  will  the  best  land  produce  by  the  acre  ? — From  ten  to  twelve  or  four- 
teen barrels,  of  twenty  stone  the  Irish  acre.  There  may  be  cases  where  it  may  be  a little  more, 
but  the  average  may  be  from  eight  to  ten  barrels.  The  rents  are  demanded  within  six  months 

after  they  become  due in  some  cases  within  a shorter  time : in  some  cases  a half-year's  rent  is 

asked  before  a year’s  rent  is  due ; and  generally  speaking,  it  is  asked  within  six  months  after  it 
becomes  due.  When  the  rent  is  paid  by  bills,  the  charges  on  them  are  stamp  duty,  discount, 
and  commission,  being  about  6(1.  in  the  pound  for  three  months,  or  about  ten  per  cent,  per 
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Mr.  Michael  Roche. 


annum.  Small  sums  are  liable  for  more  than  large  sums ; the  smaller  the  sum  the  more  thev 
charge,  generally,  for  the  discount  and  commission.  I am  not  aware  that  tenants  depend 
upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  to  pay  their  rent ; but  wherever  they  do  I am  told  the 
interest  is  enormously  high.  The  mode  of  recovering  rent  is  by  distress  or  ejectment  • an 
action  on  a covenant  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  is  seldom  resorted  to.  Arrears  are  held  over 
tenants  for  a long  time,  if  even  intended  to  be  ultimately  forgiven.  Receipts  are  given  for 
a half-year’s  rent  generally  when  paid  punctually ; and  when  not  so  paid,  they  are  generally 
given  on  account,  and  sometimes  by  an  account  kept  by  the  landlord.  Lands  are  held 
under  proprietors,  middlemen,  and  courts.  Their  relative  condition  under  proprietors  and 
middlemen  are  equal  (some  of  the  last  class  being  of  that  description  for  over  200  or  300 
years),  where  the  occupiers  hold  under  leases ; but  when  tenants  hold  yearly,  by  parol 
agreement,  I think  their  condition  is  better  under  the  proprietor,  he  being  the  only  person 
claiming  rent.  Tenures  under  the  courts  are  for  short  terms,  and  very  uncertain,  and  the 

condition  of  the  tenants  is  very  precarious.  In  many  cases  tenures  are  at  will in  a great 

many  cases  by  leases ; some  for  twenty-one  years  and  a life,  some  for  three  lives.  The 
conditions  are  to  pay  rent  and  keep  up  the  improvements,  whether  made  by  tenants  or 
landlord.  I do  not  find  any  difference  ; I hold  under  both  classes. 

15.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — If  they  possibly  can 
hold  by  lease  they  prefer  it ; the  lands  are  improved  when  the  lease  is  given,  because  the 
man  and  his  family  have  the  ultimate  benefit. 

16.  Would  the  tenants  be  willing  to  take  leases  at  then-  present  rents? — It  would  not 
be  inconvenient  to  take  leases,  because  they  hold  now  by  parol  agreement ; they  would 
not  find  it  injure  them  to  take  leases.  They  had  better  take  leases  ; because  if  the  times 
mend  they  get  the  benefit  of  it,  and  if  they  get  worse,  the  landlord  would  have  the  land. 
The  terms  for  which  lands  are  held  are  numerous  in  this  country, — some  are  held  for 
twenty-one  years,  some  for  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years,  and  some  are  held  in  perpe- 
tuity. 

17.  Is  there  much  held  in  perpetuity? — Not  a great  deal.  Some  hold  for  200  or  300 
years.  There  arc  some  lands,  not  in  this  neighbourhood  immediately,  held  in  perpetuitv. 
The  covenants  generally  are,  to  pay  the  rent  or  forfeit  the  right  to  land ; and  each  land- 
lord has  specific  covenants  of  his  own, — some  to  restrain  lands  from  being  tilled,  and  others 
preventing  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  lands,  &c.  Certainty  of  tenure  by  leases  very 
greatly  encourages  improvement  in  lands,  and  affords  a certainty  to  tenants  and  families  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  labour  and  industry ; and  lands  arc  vastly  improved  by  tenants 
when  there  is  a certainty  of  tenure,  and  rents  arc  better  seexu-ed.  On  the  contrary,  where 
there  is  no  certainty  of  tenure  the  land  is  not  improved,  and  does  not  much  increase  in 
value,  nor  are  the  rents  so  well  secured  as  otherwise.  There  is  one  point  I may  call  your 
attention  to — that  is,  as  to  the  mode  of  tenure.  It  is  my  experience  that  the  more  lands 
are  subdivided  the  more  they  are  brought  into  culture,  and  the  more  the  surface  is 
increased  the  more  the  land  null  he  improved,  and  their  rents  will  be  seemed ; for  upon 
the  lands  within  my  knowledge  and  in  my  own  possession,  the  number  of  hands  employed 
upon  it  increases  the  produce,  and  it  is  better  tilled. 

18.  To  what  sized  farms  would  you  cany  that  ? — From  twenty  to  thirty  acres. 

19.  What  do  you  think  is  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  a man  may  live  comfortably 
and  pay  his  rent  ? — A man  may  live  comfortably  and  pay  his  rent  upon  ten  acres.  I know 
a person  upoix  four  or  five  acres  to  pay  his  rent. 

20.  Is  that  without  any  labour  from  any  other  quarter  ? — It  is  by  their  own  industry. 

21.  Is  the  labour  spent  entirely  on  their  farms? — Yes,  it  is  without  any  assistance  from 
any  other  source ; where  there  are  three,  or  four,  or  five  in  family,  they  are  able  to  do  the 
work,  and  the  more  hands  are  employed  the  more  the  land  will  improve.  With  regard  to 
permanent  improvements,  in  all  cases  the  longer  terms  by  leases  are  given  of  lands,  the 
more  they  are  improved,  as  tenants  then  expend  a great  deal  of  their  capital  in  improving 
them,  by  building,  draining, . fences,  planting,  and  manuring,  whereby  rents  are  better 
secured.  Generally,  improvements  are  made  by  the  tenants  at  their  own  expense,  which 
increases  the  demand  for  labour,  and  may  he  carried  out  to  a great  extent.  There  are 
some  cases  where  landlords  give  aid  upon  a small  scale,  to  improve  houses  and  lands,  hut 
here  they  give  hut  short  tenures,  so  that  ultimately  the  aid  given  to  the  tenant  by  the 
landlord  will  accrue  to  himself  upon  the  re-letting,  as  well  as  the  tenant’s  labour.  Ihe 
consolidation  of  farms  is  increasing,  with  the  object  of  getting  tenants  of  large  capital,  and 
is  accomplished  on  the  expiration  of  former  tenures,  or  landlords  giving  some  compensation 
to  tenants  who  may  be  in  arrear  on  giving  up  tbe  lands,  or  ejecting  tenants  who  may  be 
considerably  in  arrear,  and  consolidating  the  farms,  and  getting  a person  of  large  capit 
to  take  them. 

22.  Have  you  known  any  case  in  your  neighbourhood  of  people 
for  it  to  be  added  to  increase  the  size  of  a farm  ? — I do  not  know 
not  in  arrear  being  turned  out.  I do  not  know  of  any  man  having 
paying  his  rent,  being  turned  out.  Wherever  these  cases  occur, 
out,  it  leads  to  a great  deal  of  bad  feeling,  and  to  outrage,  though  in  this. neighbour 
there  is  no  such  thing.  The  effect  of  consolidating  farms,  I think,  is,  that  it  decreases  ^ 
produce  of  the  land,  and  diminishes  labour,  and  lessens  the  rent,  because,  it  ther  > 
man  that  takes  400  acres,  he  will  not  give  so  much  labour  in  proportion  as  the 

had  thirty  or  forty  acres,  because  he  must  have  the  means  of  stocking  it,  and  a re 
his  labour  and  trouble.  ' • , rpllP  sub. 

23.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — It  does. 


being  turned  out  merely 

of  any  persons  who  were 

r a parol  agreement,  anil 
of  tenants  being  turned 
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lotting  and  subdividing  of  land  is  carried  out  extensively,  with  a view  of  making  more  of 
the  lands  in  agricultural  districts. 

24.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — That  is  according  to  the  circumstances.  It  is 
not  permitted  by  the  landlord  if  a lease  is  not  made,  whereby  the  tenant  is  entitled.  Where 
there  is  a subdivision,  it  occurs  without  the  will  of  the  landlord ; he  does  not  recognise  it, 
hut  takes  remedies  to  prevent  it. 

25.  In  case  of  a lease  held  by  a middleman  falling  out,  what  is  the  usual  course  pursued ; 

i*  a new  lease  granted  to  him,  or  is  the  renewal  generally  made  to  the  under-tenants  ? It 

is  generally  given  by  the  proprietor  to  the  tenants  in  possession,  if  they  are  persons  of 
capital,  and  he  approves  of  them.  I have  known  new  lettings  made  to  sub-tenants,  and 
they  have  greatly  benefited  the  country,  and  given  a great  deal  of  employment.  It  gives 
the*  people  employment,  and  keeps  them  in  a great  measure  from  destitution,  because,  if 
they  have  no  land,  they  aro  thrown  upon  the  public  at  large.  A great  many  of  the  large 
farmers,  holding  large  quantities  of  land  by  leases,  are  in  a sound  condition,  where  they 
hold  the  lauds  at  a fair  value.  When  the  lands  are  let  at  a very  high  rent  indeed,  they 
are  in  a very  languid  state.  There  are  some  cases  where  the  lauds  are  very  high  ; they 
have  been  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  they  are  not  abated  yet.  The  small  farmers 
are  nearly  the  same — they  are  in  a languid  condition ; but  if  there  was  a steady  and 
unchangeable  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  of  the  lands,  they 
would  rally  soon.  Labourers  are  in  a very  bad  state ; they  are  in  a very  low  condition  ; 
employment  is  scarce,  and  wages  very  low. 

26.  Are  there  many  of  them  ? — A great  many.  Taking  a general  view  of  the  farming 
population,  from  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  all  farming  commodities,  and  the  change 
made  in  the  law  lately,  I consider  they  are  at  present  rather  in  a languid  or  heavy  state. 
As  to  the  capital  of  the  holders  of  land  of  the  first  and  second  class,  I think  they  have 
moderately  sufficient.  The  capital  is  lessened  sometimes  from  the  fluctuation  of  prices. 
The  rents  of  large  farms  arc  less  than  the  rents  of  small  farms,  that  is.  farms  of  ten  to  fifteen 
acres  let  higher  in  proportion  than  those  of  100  to  200  acres,  and  the  rents  are  generally 
paid  in  cash— I mean  the  Large  farms.  The  children  of  persons  dying  are  provided  for  by 
a distribution  of  the  assets,  if  there  are  any  after  paying  the  debts.  If  there  is  no  landed 
property,  and  no  assets,  of  course  those  old  enough  must  provide  for  themselves,  and  the 
rest  are  thrown  upon  the  community.  Labourers  hold  under  farmers  of  all  classes,  who 
build  and  repair  their  cottages  for  them.  The  tenure  is  yearly.  The  rents  are  paid  partly 
by  labour,  and  partly  in  cash.  If  the  rent  is  not  paid,  the  mode  of  recovering  is  by  process 
at  the  sessions  and  distress.  Very  little  land  is  given  with  cottages  at  all.  If  by  con-acre 
is  meant  gardens  let  in  quarters  of  acres  for  potatoes,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  it  prevails 
much,  being  the  only  way  labourers  can  procure  gardens.  The  rent  is  from  £6  to  £8  for 
these  gardens,  let  by  farmers  to  their  working  labourers;  and  from £10  to  £12  per  acre  for 
grass  land,  when  let  promiscuously. 

27.  When  £6  or  £7  is  charged,  who  puts  the  manure  upon  the  land  ? — The  fanner 
manures  it  who  lets  it,  and  he  has  the  benefit  of  it  after  the  crop.  They  stipulate  to  give 
their  labour  at  a certain  daily  hire  ; but  as  to  the  grass  land,  they  pay  cash  for  that.  They 
give  no  labour  for  it,  and  they  sometimes  pay  it  in  advance. 

28.  Do  they  burn  the  grass  land? — No,  they  do  not.  Burning  is  prevented  in  this 
district.  I know  it  is  practised  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  not  here ; and  the  mode 
in  which  the  rent  of  the  con-acre  is  secured  is  by  some  of  it  being  paid  in  advance,  and  the 
other  by  promissory-notes,  at  the  time  of  digging  the  potatoes.  As  to  the  employment  of 
labour,  labourers,  when  employed  by  the  fanners,  get  from  6 d.  to  8 d.  a day  and  their  diet, 
their  breakfast  and  dinner  generally.  Labourers  working  for  the  gentry,  without  diet,  get 
from  Sd.  to  lOd.  Labourers  in  towns  and  villages  are  in  a very  precarious  state,  getting 
bnt  little  employment  at  lOd.  a day,  except  in  spring  and  harvest,  when  they  may  get  a 
little  more. 

29.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Very  little,  indeed.  When- 
ever they  occur,  they  arise  from  the  removal  or  expulsion  of  the  occupying  tenants  from 
lands  or  houses ; but  I am  not  aware  of  any  in  this  neighbourhood  fortunately.  The  duties 
of  agents  are,  generally,  setting  the  lands,  and  receiving  the  rent,  and  inquiring  into  any 
thing  necessary  and  beneficial  to  the  estate,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  and  tenants ; 
hut  his  main  object  is  to  receive  the  rents.  Some  agents  receive  fees  on  recovering  rents 
from  tenants.  There  are  some  covenants  in  the  leases  as  to  the  agent’s  fees,  chargeable 
when  the  rents  are  not  paid.  I Have  known  several  instances  in  this  neighbourhood  where 
a distress  has  led  to  very  heavy  expenses  accumulating  upon  the  back  of  the  tenant — some- 
times to  a very  large  amount.  Charges  are  made  by  the  agents  on  giving  leases,  besides 
stamp  duty.  From  £3  to  £10  are  required  for  engrossing  leases— a money  douceur. 

^ J^re  there  any  charges  made  for  declaring  a tenant  ? — I am  not  aware.  It  may  be 
s°,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it.  Report  carries  it  to  that  extent ; but  I am  not  aware  of  it 
myself.  The  usual  time  for  entering  upon  farms  is  the  25th.of  March  or  the  1st  of  May. 

; How  do  you  account  for  that  being  the  usual  time  in  a district  which  is  so  much  a tillage 
mstnet '? — It  is  generally  the  usual  time  all  over  the  country.  It  is  the  usage  and  custom 
trom  time  immemorial. 

32  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  and 
Poor  Law  valuations  ?— The  county  cess  bears  no  proportion  to  the  rent,  or  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations.  It  is  an  indiscriminate  acreable  applotment,  whether  the  land  is  good 
or  bad. 

33 ■ Hoes  all  the  land  pay  ? — No,  all  the  land  does  not  pay. 

Part  II.  1 J 5E2 


27 th  August , 1844. 
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27th  August,  1844.  34.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  it  levied  ?— The  county  cess  is  applotted  by  grand 

juries.  The  amount  is  made  public  by  a printed  booh,  had  from  the  officer  or  clerk  of  the 
grand  jury,  in  some  days  after  the  assizes,  or  is  made  public  by  the  barony  collectors  in 
Mr.  Michael  Roche,  reSpcctive  districts,  and  collected  from  the  time  the  warrant  is  had  until  the  approach 

of  the  then  next  assizes.  . . . . . . . mi 

35.  What  time  do  they  generally  begin  to  collect  m that  neighbourhood  ? — They  are  now 

going  to  begin  in  this  barOny  for  the  next  assizes.  In  some  cases  I have  lands  in  other 
baronies,  and  they  do  not  call  upon  me  until  the  approach  of  the  next  assizes ; but  I know 
it  is  generally  called  for  in  this  barony  as  soon  as  he  gets  the  warrant.  The  proportion  of 
the  poor  rate  to  the  yearly  rent  varies  in  several  electoral  divisions,  according  to  the  amount 
of  rate  required  for  each  division,  and  is  about  from  two  to  four  per  cent.  The  landlord's 
proportion  of  the  rato  is  usually  allowed  to  the  tenant  on  his  paying  the  gale  of  rent  after 
the  rate  is  paid.  The  landlord  paying  the  rent-charge  takes  off  one-fourth  from  the  tenant, 
and  benefits  the  tenant  so  far,  and  the  tenant  has  no  one  to  pay  but  the  landlord,  in  case 
there  is  a title  subsisting ; but  where  there  is  no  title  subsisting,  it  is  charged  upon  the  land 
at  the  letting  of  it.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  a great  deal  better  off  than  they  were  under 
the  old  system.  . .„ 

36.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  /— 1 conceive  if  proprie- 
tors would  let  their  property  in  small'  farms  from  ten  acres  to  thirty  acres  to  occupying 
tenants  at  the  average  rent  with  largo  farms,  that  it  would  be  benefiting  the  population 
and  increasing  employment,  and  be  beneficial  generally — that  is  my  opinion  upon  that ; and 
I think  if  the  county  cess  was  evenly  applottcd  in  the  baronies,  according  to  the  poor  law 
system,  it  would  be  a great  improvement  upon  the  granjl  jury  laws,— some  farms  paying 
for  all  they  contain,  and  other  farms  paying  very  little  ; and  also  I am  of  opinion,  that  by 
giving  tenures  by  lease  to  tenants,  it  would  vastly  encourage  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  lands,  better  the  mode  of  agriculture,  and  considerably  improve  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  There  is  a great  deal  of  evil  from  short  tenure  in  this 

37.  Do  you  consider  that  the  valuation  you  put  as  the  poor  law  valuator,  is  the  fair 
letting  value  of  the  land  ? — Yes ; I think  the  lands  are  too  high  let. 

38.  You  think  it  a fair  letting  value  for  both  landlord  and  tenant  ?— Yes,  I do ; though 
they  let  higher  by  a third  or  a fourth,  according  to  circumstances. 

39.  Do  you  think  they  are  let  too  high  if  they  are  one-third  or  one-fourth  higher.— 1 
put  on  a fair  honest  value,  without  any  fear,  favour,  or  affection  to  any  one. 

40.  Is  it  what  you  would  take  if  it  was  your  own  land,  or  what  you  would  be  content  to 
pay  ? — If  I got  more  for  it  I would  not  refuse  it,  but  I consider  that  the  fair  honest  value 
to  let  the  land  by. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  William  Nash  Biggs,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Bruff,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  You  are  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians? — Yes,  and  collector  of  the  county 
cess  for  the  barony  of  Coshma,  partly  in  this  union  and  partly  in  the  Rathkeale  imion. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — The  barony  of  Coshma. 

4.  Are  you  also  a farmer  ? — Yes.  „ „ . , „ tn 

5.  Generally  speaking,  is  the  district  in  tillage  or  grazing  ?— Grazing,  and  tillage  iarms 

in  the  western  part  of  the  barony.  It  is  more  tillage  in  the  western,  and  this  is  mo 
grazing  farms.  . 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving  ? — I think  it  is  latterly. 

7.  In  what  particulars  ?— The  system  of  tillage  is  better,  and  there  is  a greater  disposition 
to  drain  among  the  tenantry. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  here  ? — Animal  manure, 
in  the  winter.  I do  not  think  lime  is  generally  used  here. 


623, 

Mr.Wm.  Nash  Riggs. 


9.  Do  they  bum  mucli  laud  in  this  district  ?— No  ; they  burn  some  in  the . west  of 

county,  which  I am  acquainted  with ; but  there  are  penal  clauses  against  i ™ , ’ 

and  the  landlord  immediately  proceeds  to  recover  under  the  penal  clauses. 

several  cases  of  that.  . ..  . , 9 v . tpere 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  clistnc  . 

is  not  a society  of  that  kind  in  the  county  that  I am  acquainted  with.  j jn 

1 1 . Have  you  been  concerned  in  the  collection  of  rent  at  all  ?-Yes ; I am  concerns 

collecting  the  rent  of  Thomas  William  O’Grady,  an  absentee  owner.  9 

' ' " ' a of  tillage  fanrn  and  holdings, 

very  minute — too  r" 

There  are  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  district  where  I 
acres,  and  from  that  down  to  one  acre  and  a quarter. 

13.  Those  that  are  large  farms,  are  they  principally  in  grazing  c 
grazing  in  the  large  holdings. 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  that  are  held  in  joint  tenancy  or  r 

instances.  , v 

15.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed — by  private  contract,  proposa , 

Generally  by  proposal,  and  an  acreable  rent.  , , . i„rffQ  county 

16.  When  a proposal  is  made  for  an  acreable  sum,  if  there  happens  to 


12.  Whatis  the  more  general  size  ot  the  tillage  iarms  anu.  ]10idings. 

They  vary  in  size.  There  are  some  very  minute — too  minute,  and  some  very  g , 
There  are  some  of  the  farmers  in  the  district  where  I collect  the  county  ce 

r tillage  ? — Principally 
i common? — $0.;  very  few 
r valuation?  ■ 
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, • .through  a farm,  iB  that  measured  in  to  tie  tenant?— Yes;  he  pays  tie  same  iith  August,  ISM. 

road  [,  W noon  "it : it  is  always  measured  in  upon  the  tenant.  When  they  make  a new  ~~ 
mSthroufrh  land  where  it  wan  not  before,  I do  not  know  whether  they  take  it  out  of  the  MnW  “fkRisg,. 
roa  or  not  but  tbe  old  roads  are  measured  upon  the  tenant. 

survey  ^ gi10Uid  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — I think  £3  for 
lnmi  for  crazing  or  tillage.  I hold  hand  myself  and  pay  more  than  £3  for  it, 

P18  Is  that  immediately  adjoining  the  town?— Yes,  within  a mile  of  it.  I hold  100  acres 
rnilece  land,  for  which  I pay  £3  5s.  an  acre, 

1 Q Do  you  cultivate  it  ?— Yes ; I till  it,  and  I graze  it : I fatten  on  it, 
on  What  would  an  acre  fatten  ?— An  acre  would  fatten  a very  good  cow. 

21  ’ What  would  it  do  for  wheat  ?— It  would  produce  from  twelve  to  fifteen  barrels.  1 
V4aa  gnc  for  that  land,  upon  an  agreement  for  a lease  of  twenty-one  years.  1 took 
K land  in  a very  good  year-in  the  year  1840,— which  was  the  best  year  since  the 

peo9°  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— In 
that  very  locality  where  they  pay  £3  5s.  an  acre  for  it,  the  poor  law  valuator  has  placed 
on  it.  I should  say  that  it  is  between  thirty  and  forty  per  cent.  less. 

93  Which  is  nearest  the  true  value  of  the  ground?— I think.  38s.  too  little,  and  £3  os. 
too  much-  but  the  poor  law  valuator  went  upon  the  principle  of  deducting  one-tlnrd  tor 
allowances  for  improvements  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  farming  operations.  . 

24.  Was  Mr.  Roche  the  valuator  ?— Yes.  They  generally  value  land  at  its  intrinsic  value 

and  take  one-third  off  for  allowances.  . . . . . , , 

25.  Was  that  the  principle  they  went  on  in  the  poor  law  valuations  in  this  neighbour - 

h°26  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  by  small  tenants  ?— Yes.  111  some 
instances  there  i/  I have  known  bills  passed  by  a landlord,  and  taken  up  by  a tenant  and 
a renewal  of  the  bill  again.  The  landlord  is  obliged  to  endorse  the  bill,  and  is  accountable 
for  it. 

27.  Do  those  bills  go  into  the  banks  ? — les. 

28.  Are  they  discounted  there  at  the  usual  rate  ?— 1 es,  slx  per  cent.  T dn  nnt  See  Mr  Clanchys 

29.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  "^“klpi^them  Statement, 
know  that  there  are  any  local  usurers  here.  I know  there  are  small  sums  lent  them.  AppadixBiNo,m. 
I know  there  is  a bank  at  Charleville  where  they  charge  ten  per  cent. 

30  What  is  the  bank? — A branch  bank  of  the  National  Dank- 

3l!  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  .—Ejectment 
of  the  crop ’-There  ore  keeper's  fees  for  ifteen  days, 

““L^WhaUs  ttte  3 payment  ?— Two  shillings  a day  of  twenty-four .horns  for  each 
keeper.  If  a seizure  takes  place  in  the  district  that  is  likely  to  give  opposition  to  the  land- 
lord, he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  keepers  more.  ■.  9 on 

34.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  . bo  < 

I am  concerned,  I give  receipts  up  to  a particular  day.  . +-l  an v 

35.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  any 

middlemen? — There  are  a good  many  middlemen.  . • Wnnsp 

36.  Which  class  of  tenants  are  heat  off?-Thoso  under  the  immediate 

the  middlemen  have  derivative  interests,  and  they  wish  to  sustain  them,  and  I think  they 
can  hardly  sustain  those  except  by  exaction.  . . o Vak  • +hp 

37.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  ^courts  '^Je  vears 

property  I speak  of,  where  I hold  100  acres,  was  under  the  c . , Jause’ 

and  I held  it  at  £2  5s.  under  the  courts.  Mr.  Creed,  one  of  .P  , , f 

became  the  purchaser,  and  I took  it  from  him  in  1840  with  an  increased  rent  of  LI 

Tin  your  opinion,  which  class  of  tenants  are  Senerally  be«er 
courts,  or  those  under  the  proprietors  ? — Where  you  hold  under  t J 

good  tenure  ; I felt  it  so*  I held  under  the  courts  for  fifteen  yon 

within  the  other,  and  if  you  do  that,  you  never  hear  of  any  thm^  p L0uld  listen 

brought  facts  before  the  court,  upon  affidavit  that  the  land  was  to  ’ , J , £2  $s  I 

to  the  complaint.  My  first  tenure  was  £2  12*.  an  acre  ; I got  it  afterwards  at  £2  5*. 
represented  to  the  Master  that  it  was  too  dear.  9 -.  familv 

. 39.  Was  the  property  under  the  court  at  the  suit  of  creditors  ?-No , it  was  a lamiiy 

^iflTothe  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  fam  year  to  ^ 
many  hold  from  year  to  year — a good  many  hold  by  lease.  w - j leases 

this  country  to  grant  long  leases;  that  is  done  away  with,  and  I h t ^ ^ 

are  substituted  by  twenty-one  years  and  a life— that  is  tn  g landlords  to 

life  of  the  lessee  generally  Bit  I find  a great  disinclination  on  the  part  ot  landlords 

TfZX;  canses?-!  think  from  political  reasons,  ^"Aandtoants  have 
quarrelled  upon  this  point,  and  I do  not  think  they  are  inc  _ _ t am  concemed 

hnown  tenants  myself  to  he  very  indifferent  about  leases.  . kromietor  and  they 
with  in  receiving  rent,  I am  willing  to  make  leases  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  ana  tney 
are  not  willing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  taking  them  out.  + +T,e 

42.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the 
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27th  August,  1844.  improvement  of  their  farms  ?- 
JTT"L  of  course. 

Mr.Wra.  Nasli  Riggs. 


-I  think  a lease  would  bo  better  • : 


a tenure  would  be  better 

43.  By  whom  arc  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  h nil  dines  effected  1 

lord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly?— I do  not  think  that  the  landlord  contributes  mol  . '"*■ 
improvements.  ucil  e>  the 

44.  Bo  any  of  the  landlords  contribute  anything  in  this  neighbourhood  ?— Idouotl 

45.  Does  tho  sale  of  tho  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  tho  neighbourhoorl  ? v . , 

extent.  not  tony 

40.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood’— Not  m l 
think  a good  feeling  prevails  generally  between  tho  landlords  and  tho  tenants  sf  a. 
estates.  I do  not  hear  of  any  evictions  on  a large  scale.  01  t ,f' 

47.  Does  tho  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continuo?— It  is  a send  A 

chocked.  Tho  landlords  in  the  country  arc  sotting  their  faces  against  it  m l 
properly.  ' & , ana  vety 

48.  In  the  oases  of  new  lettings,  what  is  tho  offoct  on  the  sub-tenants  unon  the  ev™,.,o 

of  tho  .nichUeman  s lease  ?-Tho  eouvse  pursued  generally  is  to  give  it  tofte  oS^ 
tenants,  lho  middlemen  are  now  generally  discountenanced  by  the  landlords  as  umK 
possible.  If  tho  tenants  arc  trustworthy,  and  able  to  farm  the  lands  and  pay  their 
they  got  the  hand.  1 J L 

49.  Wluit  do  you  consider  to  he  tho  condition  of  tho  fanning  population-  are  tho  krm 
fanners  getting  richer  ?— They  are  comfortable,  I consider;  hut  they  are  very  econonml 
The  farmers  of  fifty  acres,  ami  those,  who  till  their  land  and  have  stock,  are  a very  rati’ 
fortablo  class  of  persons,  pay  their  rents  well,  and  have  no  cause  of  complaint  “ 

00.  With  regard  to  the  small  tenantry  ?— Thoy  do  not  got  tlieir  land  upon  the  sine 
terms  that  the  huge  farmers  do ; upon  tho  cottiers,  there  is  an  advance  of  twenty-five  per 


See  lord  Carl  erg's 
Statement , 

AppendixB,  iVb.130. 


51.  Where,  they  both  hold  under  the  name  landlord  is  that  the  case  ?— Yes,  there  is  an 
increase  upon  the  small  holdings. 

52.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  getting  hotter  ?— They  are  very  badly  off.  There 
are  only  two  seasons  that  they  can  get  any  employment— the  spring  aiicl  harvest.’  In  the 
winter  and  summer  season  they  are  very  badly  oft*. 

. S3.  What  wages  do  they  procure  ?— Sixpence  and  oightpeneo  a-day;  in  the  harvest 
timo  they  get  1(M.  and  their  diet,  hut.  in  tho  summer  they  got  8 cl,  and  in  the  winter  6£ 
In  the  harvest  timo  they  generally  get  their  diet.  In  the  middle  of  summer  you  get  them 
very  low. 

54.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  here  ? — It  does  vory  much  indeed. 

55.  What  is  tho  usual  rato? — Tho  usual  rate  for  vory  rich  bawn  land  is  from£lOto 
£12  an  acre  ; they  get  two  crops  without  manure.  There  is  a reduction  of  £2  between 
the  first  and  second  crops. 

56.  What  is  charged  for  manured  land? — About  tho  same  for  stubble  land  richly 
manured,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  boats  of  manure  upon  an  acre,  and  that  produces  as 
good  crops  as  tho  bawn  land. 

57.  IIow  many  barrels  of  potatoes  docs  the  rich  land  produce  ? — You  will  have  forty- 
eight  barrels  ot  forty-eight  stone  to  an  acre,  upon  that  rich  old  land.  It  should  be  very 
good  for  that.  Tho  medium  produce  would  he  about  forty  barrels  to  an  acre,  or  2,000 
stone. 

58.  Havo  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  here ; they  very 
rarely  occur  hero. 

59.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  instance, 
are  the  estates  of  largo  better  managed  than  those  of  small  proprietors,  or  the  estates  of 
residents  better  managed  than  those  of  absentees  ? — I should  say  the  estates  of  residents 
are  better  managed  than  those  of  absentees. 

60.  Are  the  fee-simple  estates  of  proprietors  hotter  managed  than  those  held  under 
corporate  or  associated  bodies? — Tire  corporate  bodies  are  very  good  landlords;  I have 
found  them  so.  That  land  I spoke  of,  the  100  acres  at  £3  5s.  an  acre,  is  college  land, but 
1 do  not  hold  it  immediately  under  tho  college ; there  is  a tenant  between  me  and  the 
college. 

61.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  improvement  or  state  of  that  college  land  as 
compared  with  the  usual  properties  ? — No,  I think  not. 

■ lue  ^be  duties  that  the  agents  arc  expected  to  perforin  ? — They  are  expected, 

m the  first  instance,  to  look  to  the  receipt  of  the  rent,  and  adjust  differences  between  the 
tenantry,  and  recommend  what  is  right  and  proper  to  be  done  to  the  tenants.  If  anagen 
acts  properly,  lie  has  a right  to  represent  the  principal. 

o3.  Are  .there  lees  on  collecting  and  enforcing  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  to  i 
agent? — In  some  instances  there  are,  and  in  some  instances  there  are  not.  In  some 
instances  I havo  known  an  agent  to  receive  a salary  from  tho  proprietor ; in  other  instance 
there  is  a per  ccntage  oil  the  rent.  , 

64.  Is  that  paid  directly  by  the  tenant?— -Yes ; the  rent  £25,  and  the  fees iso  much, am 
it  is  paid  by  the  tenant.  That  is  the  caso  upon  Lord  Carbery’s  estate,  adjoining  nr  > 
where  I hold  a farm,  and  pay  foes  upon  it.  _ , * 

05.  Are  there  fees  paid  upon  granting  leases,  or  on  accepting  proposals  ? — No,  l 
imow  of  any  fees  except  tho  cost  of  tho  lease  alone  ; the  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  lor  .\u 
stamp  and  the  filling  of  the  lease.  They  say  it  is  very  much  the  habit  to  give  gratuity 
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to  the  agent ; that  is  a secret  between  the  tenant  and  the  agent.  I am  not  cognizant  of  2' 
it.  but  it  is  stated  that  the  agents  or  their  ladies  receive  compliments.  I do  not  know  it 

What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms?— The  25th  of  March  and  the  1st  M 
of  Slav  are  the  usual  times  of  entering. 

67.  'Is  the  county  cess  here  an  acreable  charge  upon  the  land? — Tes.  it  is ; it  is  levied 
twice  in  the  year.  It  is  assessed  at  the  spring  assizes  and  the  summer  assizes. 

68.  In  what  month  is  it  generally  levied  ? — In  .Tanuaiy  and  June,  the  month  previous  to 
each  assizes.  In  some  places  they  commence,  collecting " two  or  three  months  before  the 
assizes.  I do  not  commence  till  a month  or  six  weeks  before  the  assizes : and  it  would  be 
a -Treat  improvement  if  the  time  for  the  summer  assizes  could  be  extended  to  September, 
for  in  the  summer  season  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  collect  the  cess  from  the  small  fanners  : 
thev  have  nothing  to  sell,  and  they  are  much  distressed  in  consequence  of  it.  The  col- 
lector is  often  obliged  to  remain  out  of  his  money  till  harvest. 

69.  Is  much  of  the  money  ordered  to  be  levied  in  spring  expended  before  the  time  of 
the  summer  assizes  ? — I think  a good  deal  of  it  is,  but  not  all  so,  because  it  would  be  the 
interest  of  the  contractor  to  get  his  money  as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  cannot  get  his  money 
till  he  performs  the  work  and  accounts  for  it. 

70.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — It  is  allowed 
the  gale  after  the  rate  is  levied;  for  instance,  the  rate  levied  in  the  month  of  July  would 
not  he  allowed  till  the  next  accruing  gale  by  the  landlord. 

71.  Ilave  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us? — I suggest  an  extension  of  the 
summer  assizes  till  the  middle  of  the  month  of  September,  or  the  term  of  levying  the  rate; 
six  months  to  interpose  between  both  assizes.  Money  would  be  more  plenty  in  the  country 
in  September,  and  more  easily  got  in.  I think  if  it  was  possible  there  could  lie  a valuation 
of  the  land,  in  place  of  the  system  of  receiving  proposals,  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

72.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  effect  of  receiving  proposals  ? — It  creates  a great 
competition,  and  tends  to  raise  the  rent. 

73.  Do  you  know  whether  a system  of  valuation  is  proposed  to  he  carried  out  under 
the  courts  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  is ; the  landlords  generally  act  upon  the  system  of 
proposals.  If  a farm  is  to  be  let  a great  number  of  people  run  to  propose  for  it. 

[ The  witness  withdreu '.] 

Thomas  Travers  Adams,  esq.,  sworn  aud  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Auglmagurra,  about  four  miles  from  tliis  town : the  post-  T1 
town  is  Ivilxinane,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  I have  also  a residence  in  the  town  of  Tipperary. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — I hold  possession  of  land  as  a tenant,  and  as  an  occu- 
pier of  land  managing  my  own  land. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  district  I am  generailv 
acquainted  with  is  that  part  of  the  counties  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary  immediately 
around  me. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — Very  much. 

5.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  draining  and  manuring ; not  in  the  rotation  system — not 
under  the  improved  system  of  agriculture ; but  so  far  as  inrproving  the  land  goes  in  draining 
and  manuring  with  limestone  gravel  and  lime,  they  are  considerably  advanced. 

6.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — No.  There 
has  lately  sprung  up  in  Galbally  a farming  society,  called  the  Galbally  Farming  Society ; 
but  it  is  only  just  formed,  and  we  have  not  had  time  sufficient  to  say  whether  it  will  be 
productive  of  any  good. 

T.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — Unfortunately  about  that  part 
of  the  country  that  I know,  they  are  small — from  a quarter  of  an  acre  to  twenty  or  thirty ; 
the  most  usual  size  is  from  four  to  ten  acres,  and  about  me  they  are  very  small. 

8.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown  ? — The  general  succession  of  crops  in 
the  country  that  produces  wheat,  is  wheat  after  potatoes : in  the  country  round  me  it  is 
oats  after  potatoes. 

9.  What  crop  succeeds  the  oats  or  wheat? — Generally  potatoes  again,  or  a second  crop 
of  oats ; nothing  like  a grass  crop  or  green  feeding. 

10.  Are  there  many  forms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Not  many. 

11.  Arc  there  many  grazing  firms? — Yes,  in  the  direction  of  Tipperary  very  extensive; 
but  not  immediately  near  me. 

12.  Are  they  increasing,  in  your  opinion? — No,  rather  the  contrary.  The  subdivision  of 
land  has  led  to'  a diminution  of  grazing,'  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  continue  it  will  end  in  total 
pauperism.  If  they  had  the  land  for  nothing  they  could  scarcely  live  upon  it. 

13.  What  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  subdivision? — I do  not  think  there  are  any  taken; 

I am  not  aware  that  those  steps  are  taken  which  should  be  taken  : there  is  an  endeavour  to 
prevent  it,  but  it  has  not  been  very  successful.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  is  such,  and 
the  opposition  given  to  the  landlord  in  consolidating  his  farms  is  such,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
let  them  stay  as  they  are. 

14.  Does  that  spirit  of  insubordination  extend  to  compelling  him  to  submit  to  further 
subdivision  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  does ; but  I know  where  there  is  any  neglect  of 
the  tenantry,  aud  he  is  not  a person  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  tenantry,  and  they  are 
avowed  to  go  on  without  his  knowledge,  that  if  the  landlord  wanted  to  consolidate,  it  would 
be  a subject  of  complaint  in  the  country. 


7 lit  August,  1344. 

ezs. 

r.  AVm.  Xush  Riggs. 


)5.  T.  Adams,  esq. 
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15.  In  the  district  immediately  around  yourself,  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed9 
the  acre. 

16.  Is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation? — It  is  by  private  contract ; seldom  bv  vain  r 

’ there  are  some  instances.  J atl0D: 

1 T.  In  case  a public  road  should  pass  through  a farm,  is  it  measured  in  thp 
acres  that  the  tenant  has  to  pay  for  ? — Generally.  ber 

IS.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? That  is  acc  r 

to  the  class  of  tenantry.  I have  a good  deal  of  land  let  to  tenantry,  but  it  is  of  diffi, 
qualities ; it  is  from  £l  to  £.‘l  to  the  lower  class  of  farmers.  There  was  an  examimttat 
the  last  assizes ; I was  ono  of  the  district  jury.  When  the  question  was  tried,  there 
great  deal  of  information  with  respect  to  the  acreable  rent  of  land  at  that  time  • and  u 1 
that  examination,  from  very  competent  witnesses,  and  highly  respectable  gentlemen  ^ 
found  the  rate  of  best  land  was  £2  5.9.,  though  the  cottier  tenant  would  have  given  £3  We 

19.  Do  the  cottier  tenants  pay  to  the  head  landlord? — He  agrees  to  pay  it  to  the  head 

landlord  : that  was  upon  an  ejectment  to  break  a lease.  The  late  Count  de  Salis  having 
let  it  at  a low  rate,  it  was  not  proved  that  ho  had  taken  a fine.  1 0 

20.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation?— I 
cannot  say,  for,  as  I understand,  the  poor  law  valuation  is  not  considered  generally  fair  • it 
is  too  high  in  some  instances,  and  too  low  in  others. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? It  is  demanded 

generally  three  months  after  it  becomes  due,  but  very  frequently  not  until  before  the  next 
half-year’s  rent  would  becomo  due ; it  i3  sometimes  demanded  immediately,  by  needy 
persons.  ’ i 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill,  by  small  tenants?— There  may 
be,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it ; I am  not  aware  of  it  to  any  extent : it  may  be  in  some  instances 
where  the  tenant  wishes  to  be  accommodated. 

23.  Docs  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? Not  that 

I am  aware  of.  I think  the  operation  of  the  loan  fund  is  for  persons  of  the  poorer  orders— 
the  labouring  classes. 

24.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— By 
either  ejectment  or  distress. 

25.  Arc  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ?— 
Generally  up  to  a particular  day.  There  are  cases  where  they  are  not — that  is,  where  the 
tenants  are  running  on  for  a long  time  without  a settlement ; but  those  I am  acquainted 
with  are  generally  for  a particular  gale. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — Not  many  middlemen  in  the  district. 

27.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  in  the  district  ?— No. 

28.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  *»r  from  year  to  year  ? — In  some  instances  by 
lease ; in  many  cases  from  year  to  year.  Where  a tenant  takes  Land,  he  generally  holds 
under  a lease,  or  a promise  of  a lease ; but  whore  the  lands  run  out  of  lease,  and  there  are 
a number  of  tenants  upon  the  land,  they  are  generally  tonants-at-will. 

29.  Is  there  any  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  ? — I do  not  think  there 
is.  There  docs  not  seem  to  me  to  bo  any.  I am  bounded  by  two  of  the  most  extensive 
estates  in  the  county : a great  portion  of  one  is  not  held  under  lease,  and  I believe  nearly 
on  all  the  others  they  are  tenants-at-will ; but  there  are  not  more  impoverished  estates. 
There  may  ho  a few  exceptions,  but  there  is  not  a comfortable  person  among  them  scarcely. 
They  are  holding  at  will,  and  at  low  rents.  At  the  same  time,  I do  not  think,  with  respect 
to  an  industrious  person,  that  it  makes  any  difference  whether  lie  holds  at  will  or  the 
contrary. 

30.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  extreme  poverty  of  those  two  properties? — I attribute 
it  to  the  neglect  of  the  agents  and  the  proprietors,  in  allowing  the  continual  subdivision  of 
the  estate — subletting  and  subdividing. 

31.  Whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  by? — Generally  by  the 
tenants. 

32.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  assist  in  any  way  ? — On  the  Gascoigne 
estate  they  have  assisted,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  as  yet ; any  one  else  I am  not  aware 
of.  There  is  generally,  on  the  letting  of  a farm,  an  understanding  with  the  landlord,  that 
there  should  be  a certain  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm  ; hut  I do  not  think  that 
is  generally  carried  into  effect,  and  there  are  covenants  in  the  lease  which  become  a dea 
letter. 

. 23.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  in  general ; are  they 
improving-  or  otherwise  ?_Yes,  they  are  improving.  The  farmers  are  getting  more  indus- 
trious, and  the  farms  are  under  a hotter  system  of  cultivation.  The  anxiety  also  to  rcc  aim 
mountain  districts  is  vei-y  great. 

34.  Is  the  small  holder  improving  ? — Indeed,  I think  not.  . ■,  . 

35.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourer  improving  ?— Not  at  all.  If  you  consider  that  class 
of  people  as  holding  land,  it  cannot  better  the  condition  of  the  labourer.  The  reason  o 
misery  of  those  people  that  possess  land  is  because  they  have  no  employment. 

of  the  common  labourer,  except  those  under  a gentleman  who  gives  them  constant  emp  . 
ment,  ls,  if  he  liad  two  acres  of  land  he  should  want  nothing  else. 

. 26.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — About  8d.,  I understand;  among  the  fannei  / 
gwe  6 d.  ancl  diet. 

37,  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Yes,  there  have, 
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3§  'What  have  tliey  originated  in ?— -I  could  not  say  exactly,  otherwise  than  that  it  was  in 
’equeuce  0f  SOme  person  being  dispossessed  of  land ; hut  it  is  frequently  that  these 
outrage's  take  place,  not  from  a grievance  to  bo  complained  of,  but  from  a wish  to  iutimi- 
°late : for  I will  suppose  one  person  put  out  of  a farm,  the  adjoining  tenant’s  of  that  farm 
mw  themselves  write  to  have  an  outrage  committed  to  intimidate  the  landlord,  so  as  to 
‘vent  their  being  dispossessed  when  their  lease  fell  out.  Near  my  residence  some  few 
vears  ;wo.  the  tenantry  upon  a portion  of  the  estate  wished  to  get  rid  of  a middleman,  and 
to  „et  under  the  landlord ; and  they  thought  the  best  way  to  do  that  was  to  shoot  the  person 
whose  life  was  in  the  lease,  and  they  accordingly  shot  him.  The  property  did  not  remain 
Ion*  under  the  courts,  and  there  have  been  several  outrages  upon  it  since,  supposed  to  be 
in  consequence  of  the  landlord  attempting  to  interfere  with  some  of  the  lands.  He  put 
ont  one  tenant,  and  gave  the  land  to  another.  _ The  tenant  was  removed,  and  went  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  took  no  part  in  it.  Wo  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  others 
were  concerned,  but  had  nut  sufficient  evidence  to  bring  it  home.  That  shows  it  was  not 
the  person  who  was  concerned,  hut  other  persons,  who  might  suppose  that  their  interests 
mio-ht  be  affected  in  the  same  way.  1 am  a magistrate  of  the  three  adjoining  counties,  and 
this  matter  came  before  me  in  that  character. 

39.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  instance, 
are  they  better  managed  under  the  courts  than  under  the  proprietors  ? — I think  they  are. 
Thev  are  all  managed  alike,  except  when  there  is  a resident  agent  who  is  an  intelligent 
man  and  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  lands,  and  the  tenantry,  and  the  country.  He 
must  not  he  an  idle  man  to  stay  in  liis  office.  I see  that  exemplified  upon  an  estate  near  me 
now,  which  is  all  in  confusion. 

40.  What  are  the  duties  of  an  agent  ? — To  collect  the  rents  and  to  receive  them  ; those 
have  been  their  duties  generally  speaking.  I do  not  speak  of  those  good  resident  agents, 
but  where  they  are  absentee  agents.  The  absentee  agent  merely  receives  rent,  and  never 
makes  any  inquiry  whether  any  thing  has  been  done  wrong. 

41.  Are  you  acquainted  with  anything  in  reference  to  fees  on  enforcing  rent  or  granting 
leases?— No,  I know  nothing  of  it. 

42.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  county  cess  collected  in  your  district  ? — Generally 
speaking,  before  the  spring  and  before  the  summer  assizes. 

43.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  relating  to  the 
occupation  of  land,  or  the  burdens  upon  it  ? — None  at  present. 

\_The  witness  withdrew.] 

Daniel  Clanchy,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Charlevillc,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

2.  You  are  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  guardians? — Yes;  1 am  also  manager  of  a branch 
of  one  of  the  national  banks. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — Two  or  three  hundred  acres.  I am  also 
a proprietor  in  fee  ; and  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  I have  held  the  commission  of  the 
peace. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  ns 
information  ? — A radius  of  ten  miles  round  Charlevillc,  just  on  the  boundaries  of  Limerick 
and  Cork. 

A Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I consider  that  it 
has  improved  of  late  years. 

6.  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  superintendents,  in  the  district  ?— We 
have  no  agricultural  society  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Chai’leville,  but  within 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  of  Charlevillc.  The  chief  agricultural  society  is  in  Cork,  and 
them  are  some  local  societies ; but  I do  not  think  they  have  done  much  yet. 

7.  Is  the  district  round  Charlevillc  principally  a grazing  district,  or  occupied  in  farms  ? — 
Principally  a grazing  district ; there  is  some  tillage. 

8.  What  is  the  size  generally  of  the  grazing  farms  ? — Generally  fifty  acres ; they  ma}' 

vaiy  from  fifty  to  100. 

9.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing,  or  the  contrary? — I think  they  are  increasing; 
there  is  a tendency  to  increase  them  on  the  landlords’  part. 

10.  Is  rent  generally  fixed  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation? — By  proposal  and  private 
contract ; but  those  absentee  proprietors,  and  noblemen,  and  those  who  have  large  farms, 

men  who  depend  upon  them  agents,  always  set  by  proposal : in  fact  it  is  a Bort  of 

i V."  • ou  the  setting  by  proposal  leads  to  higher  rents  than  the  fair  value  of  the 

ana? — Yes;.  I am  satisfied  that  those  people  offer  rent  that  they  know  they  cannot  pay, 
om  an  anxiety  to  get  into  possession,  and  afterwards  struggle  on  as  well  as  they  can. 
However,  I must  beg  to  say,  that  many  landlords  do  not  encourage  it,  and  do  not  give  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

12.  Wliat  relation  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— It  is 
one-half  to  two-thirds  higher ; it  is  double  sometimes,  and  there  is  seldom  less  than  a 

^erence  of  oue-tliird. 

13.  Do  you  find  it  the  same  in  all  the  uuions  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood?  No, 

is  valued  higher  in  the  Mallow  union.  I belong  to  the  Mallow  union.  _ At  one 
an/*’ ^ar^ev^'e  was  Pound  at  an  inconvenient  distance,  and  it  was  attached  to  this  union, 
taere  was  a second  valuation,  which  is  considerably  less  than  the  former  one ; ana  I 
“abx  H,  5 F 
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have  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  general,  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  not  a uniform  one 
over  the  country. 

14.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  generally  demanded  ? — According  to  th 
necessities  of  the  landlord  it  is  demanded  from  one  month  to  ten  months.  I know  Lord 
Plunket’s  agent  only  came  last  week  for  the  rent  due  last  September ; he  is  one  of  the 
most  indulgent  landlords  I know.  Most  of  the  others  are  paid  one  gale  within  the  other 
I know  where  the  rents  are  paid  before  they  are  due.  On  this  very  day,  as  I was  coming 
down  here,  there  was  a steward  of  a landlord  presented  me  hills  to  be  discounted  for  some 
of  the  tenants.  I knew  the  men,  and  I said,  “I  am  sure  these  men  did  not  owe  the  March 
rent.”  “No,”  said  he,  “they  may  owe  a portion  of  the  March  rent,  and  there  is  a portion 
of  the  next  September  rent  included  in  these  bills.” 

15.  Generally  speaking,  when  a system  of  bills  of  that  kind  exists,  is  the  discount  paid 
by  the  landlord,  or  the  tenant? — Mostly  by  the  tenant,  when  the  rent  is  due  for  any  tune- 
but  when  he  accommodates  the  landlord  in  that  way,  it  is  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  the 
tenant  would  find  it  his  interest  to  do  it,  because  where  the  landlord  is  distressed  the  tenant 
must  be  ready  to  do  it,  and  if  he  has  the  means  he  saves  the  interest  that  he  would  pay 
afterwards. 

16.  At  what  rate  of  discount  are  those  bills  discounted,  and  to  what  extent  has  it  been 
carried  ? — I just  looked  over  this  morning  the  amount  of  bills  we  have  discounted  in  the 
last  four  months.  This  is  the  period  of  the  year  when  more  accommodation  is  required. 
There  is  less  money  in  circulation,  and  I find  that  we  discounted  about  2,500  bills,  amount- 
ing to  very  nearly  £40,000,  within  four  months.  That  sum  of  money  is  entirely  almost 
given  to  landlords  and  tenants — to  the  agricultural  interest,  1 may  say.  Of  that  number 
of  bills,  2,500, 1 find  1,200  bills  done  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £10 ; those  were  given 
to  a small  class  of  farmers,  who  have  small  lots,  and  are  what  they  call  “jobbers”  in  the 
country,  who  buy  pigs,  and  support  themselves  in  that  way,  and  pay  their  rent ; and  I may 
also  remark  that  there  are  no  bills  better  paid — indeed,  on  the  whole,  for  that  immense 
amount  of  bills  I never  lost  Is.  but  £27,  in  nine  years,  and  that  was  by  a gentleman  in  this 
neighbourhood,  a magistrate,  who  became  insolvent.  Our  discounts  for  the  agricultural 
interests  amount  to  over  £100,000  a year.  Now  the  rate  of  interest  is  six  per  cent.,  and 
on  small  bills  one-half  per  cent,  commission,  and  on  large  bills  one-fourth  per  cent. 

17.  What  is  the  charge  on  renewal? — We  never  charge  for  a renewal  on  a small  bill; 
where  there  is  one-half  per  cent,  charged,  and  if  bills  remain  unpaid  for  a week  or  ten  days, 
we  should  not  charge  ; we  endeavour  to  make  them  as  punctual  as  we  can. 

18.  Is  there  any  system  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  agents  in  this  district  of  taking  bills 
and  holding  them  in  their  own  offices  ? — I do  not  know  of  that,  but  it  may  be  done  in  this 
way : whenever  the  agent  happens  to  bo  a butter  merchant,  and  that  happens  in  this 
country,  there  are  two  classes  of  merchants  in  Cork.  There  is  the  export  merchant,  and 
there  is  what  they  call  the  butter  merchant,  who  receives  the  butter  of  the  farmers,  and 
makes  advances  to  them — they  give  him  all  the  butter,  and  he  afterwards  disposes  of  it  to 
the  exporting  merchant.  Some  of  these  agents  are  butter  merchants,  and  they  may  take 

, bills  and  manage  them  afterwards.  It  is  a bad  system  to  have  a butter  merchant  as  agent— 
he  has  the  tenant  completely  under  his  control ; he  must  give  him  his  butter  at  his  own 
price,  he  cannot  complain. 

19.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  in  the  district f — 
Upon  my  word  I think  not,  unless  he  is  a very  bad  man.  Formerly  they  would  receive 
accommodation  from  them,  from  the  Blackwater  to  the  river  Shannon— that  I am 
acquainted  with. 

20.  What  generally  has  been  the  effect  of  their  connection  with  the  bank  upon  the 
occupiers  of  land ; have  thoy  been  punctual  in  their  payments,  and  has  it  tended  to  their 
enrichment  ? — They  have  been  most  punctual,  and  it.  has  tended  to  their  improvement.  I 
know  of  many  who  have  supported  themselves  and  made  themselves  comfortable  upon  the 
accommodation  we  have  afforded;  and  to  that  also  I may  add  another  reason — they  are 
all  becoming  temperate  people,  and  giving  up  in  a great  degree  the  use  of  drink,  and 
keeping  their  senses  about  them. 

21.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  are  the  large  farmers,  in  your  opinion, 

getting  richer? — Yes ; I think  the  large  farmers  are  the  most  comfortable.  I thinka  proo 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  be  found  in  the  quantity  of  money  they  lay  by.  Here 
is  deposited  with  me,  by  farmers  and  agriculturists,  about  £20,000,  from  the  neighbournoo 
of  the  district.  . _ 

22.  Do  you  know  whether  they  principally  hold  at  will  or  by  lease? — They 

hold  by  lease  on  Lord  Gort’s  and  Lord  Shannon’s  estates ; they  are  very  conuorta 
people.  . ™ 

23.  Do  you  perceive  any  difference  in  their  condition,  according  to  their  tenure  ;—-  e 
man  who  holds  by  lease  is  the  most  comfortable,  generally.  There  is  a great  me  ^ 
which  is  injurious  to  the  country,  for  not  giving  leases,  and  at  the  same  time  trying 
make  poor  tenants  improve — trying  to  induce  them  to  improve,  without  giving  them  a 

24.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  assist  them  to  improve  their  lands  or  their  buii  $*  • 

Yes;  the  landlords  have  now  a great  inclination  that  they  should  bufld.datea 
There  are  very  light  and  comfortable  slated  houses  for  the  tenants  built  for  ±5U,  ^ 

ought  to  be  encouraged;  but  they  require  a kind  of  double  house,  and  upon  fifty 

land  they  wish  a man  to  erect  a house  fit  for  a man  of  £1,000  a year.  . 0 

25.  Does  the  landlord  contribute  towards  this  building? — Very  little.  Art-  -4'  n/;whils 
Jias  got  the  property  of  the  late  Lord  Egmont,  was  the  agent  of  Lord  Egmont^u 
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, ^a8  a,rent  lie  encouraged  the  people  in  these  improvements,  and  since  the  property  has 

me  to  himself,  he  will  not  give  them  a farthing  unless  they  build;  and  he  gives  no 
lease  unless  he  likes  the  building  on  the  land. 

*>6  Does  he  give  a lease  when  the  building  is  completed  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  ; the 
farms  are  set  for  the  full  value.  On  Lord  Kingston’s  estate  there  have  been  ridiculous 
houses  built  in  that  way — laying  out  the  capital  in  that  way,  when  what  we  want  is  capital. 
I think  if  the  farmers  bad  leases,  a good  deal  of  the  capital  deposited  in  the  banks  would 
be  expended ; they  would  not  leave  it  there  at  one  and  a half  per  cent.  I think  the 
houses  are  of  too  good  a description  for  the  farms.  If  the  money  was  laid  out  in  remu- 
nerative improvements,  such  as  improving  the  land,  it  would  be  different. 

27.  Do  you  think,  if  a man  could  by  law  be  sure  of  remuneration  for  any  permanent 

improvements  he  might  have  made  during  his  tenure  of  the  land,  that  it  would  induce  him 
to  expend  the  capital  he  has  laid  up  ? — I have  not  a doubt  of  it,  if  he  had  a certain  tenure ; 
and  if  he  had  not  a certain  tenure,  if  he  was  sure,  when  obliged  to  leave  the  farm,  he 
would  be  considered  for  Iris  improvements— I have  no  doubt  he  would  lay  it  out.  It  is  by 
the  greatest  frugality  that  that  money  is  made,  and  not  indulging  himself  in  the  manner  of 
his  living.  I think  their  taste  for  domestic  comforts  is  improving.  There  is  one  great 
obstacle  to  improvement — the  cultivation  of  potatoes ; they  so  much  depend  upon  potatoes, 
which  has  become  a very  precarious  crop  of  late  years.  If  they  could  be  induced  to  live 
a portion  of  the  year  upon  corn,  I think  it  would  considerably  tend  to  improve  their  habits ; 
but  the  great  failure  this  year  and  every  year  indeed,  which  used  not  to  exist  formerly,  has 
become  very  serious  indeed ; but  since  they  have  set  the  potatoes  whole,  which  they  are 
beginning  to  do,  they  stand  better : they  are  the  best  green  crop  a farmer  can  have,  when 
thev  succeed.  . 

28.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  l — 
Yes ; the  inclination  is  to  consolidate  and  increase,  and  make  large  farms. 

29.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  carried  out  ? — About  fifty  acres. 

30.  Has  it  led  to  the  removal  of  many  persons  ? — A removal  of  cottiers  has  taken  place 
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31.  Have  they  had  any  remuneration  ?— The  chief  landlord  will  give  them  LI  lor  the 
house  thrown  down,  and  the  thatch,  but  there  is  as  great  an  inclination  in  the  farmer,  who 
gets  the  land,  to  throw  them  down,  and  it  is  made  a part  of  the  condition  on  which  he 
gets  the  land,  that  he  must  take  them  down;  and  then  these  cottiers  come  to  the  towns, 
and  the  towns  are  charged  with  their  support,  by  sending  them  to  the  poor-houses,  which 
is  very  unfair,  and  in  that  way  the  poor  rate  system  has  been  rather  an  encouragement  to 
get  rid  of  the  cottiers  than  any  thing  else,  and  I do  not  think  it  has  tended  at  all  to  increase 
employment,  though  it  was  upon  that  understanding  the  electoral  division  was  established. 

I am  satisfied  that  a uniform  system  of  rate  over  the  union  would  be  fairer,  and  paid  better. 
The  divisions  have  not  been  properly  struck.  ...  , . 

32.  Is  the  state  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — I do  not  think  it  is.  I can  recollect  iorty 

and  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  land  was  not  one-third  of  the  value  it  is  now,  and  the 
labourer  got  as  good  hire  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  as  he  does  this  day.  This  day  is  as  fine 
a harvest  day  as  can  be,  and  so  was  yesterday.  You  would  not  suppose  there  would  be  a 
man  out  of  employment,  and  yesterday,  as  1 was  riding  out  at  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  I met  several  men  leaving  the  town  with  hooks  in  their  hands,  who  could  not 
get  employment.  _ , . . 

33.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  generally  ? — Sixpence  in  the  country  they  get  and  then’ 
diet,  and  8 d.  without  any  diet,  is  the  usual  rate.  There  may  be  some  little  stir  m the 
harvest ; they  may  get  1 d.  or  2d.  more  for  the  day.  But  in  the  country  they  are  generally 
dieted — in  the  town  they  are  not.  In  the  town  you  would  get  them  for  8 d. 

34.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  none  for  someyeais. 
In  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  have  been  two  houses  burnt  on  the  property  ol  a 
gentleman  who  got  rid  of  all  his  tenantry.  That  was  a property  in  dispute  between  two 
brothers,  and  the  tenants  adhered  to  one  of  the  brothers. 

35.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — If  there  could  be  some  system  of  valuators 

appointed  mutually  by  landlords  and  tenants,  it  would  help  very  much  to  soften  the  state 
of  things,  and  the  people  got  the  land  for  the  value.  There  are  opposite  feelings  between 
the  landlords  and  tenants,  particularly  political  feelings,  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  which  is  one  of  the  means  which  prevents  them  giving  their  tenants  leases,  or 
giving  them  land,  even  at  the  value.  *1  have  been  present  at  the  registry  sessions,  when 
landlords  have  come,  both  themselves  and  the  persons  they  brought  there  to  decry  the 
value  of  the  tenant’s  holding,  that  he  should  not  have  an  interest  to  enable  him  to  register 
his  vote ; and  when  such  a feeling  as  that  exists,  the  landlord  would  not,  when  he  had  land 
to  let,  give  a lease,  or  give  it  for  the  value.  I think  an  improvement  might  take  place  in 
the  elective  franchise,  by  having  the  amount  of  the  rent,  or  the  value  of  the  land,  tl 
criterion  of  the  value,  and  not  render  necessary  the  holding  by  a particular  tenure,  and  not 
to  have  a solvent  tenant’s  interest  made  the  criterion.  , T „ , 

36.  Would  you  propose  making  the  holding  by  lease  necessary  ?^-Yes ; and  I woidd 
charge  any  landlord  who  did  not  give  a lease  with  the  county  rates,  and  all  the  other  rates 
which  the  tenant,  who  has  any  fixed  interest,  is  obliged  to  pay,  winch  is  very  unjust.  The) 
are  not  only  obliged  to  pay  for  making  roads  that  improve  the  value  of  the  land,  but  after- 
wards obliged  to  pay  for  those  roads  that  have  been  surveyed  upon  the  county.  There  is 
a section  in  the  Turnpike-road  Act  which  excludes  from  the  payment  of  rent  certain  roads , 
hut  I know  nevertheless  the  tenants  have  to  pay  for  it.  I also  think  there  should  be  some 
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alteration  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  tolls,  particularly  in  the  small  towns  \ + -n 
charge  is  made  upon  them  for  tolls  of  corn.  In  the  market  at  Charleville  the  htv!™  , 
*'  *"  *’  * *:'-h  part  of  fte  value  of  tho  commodity  sold  in  the  market 


37.  Was  that  ever  made  the  subject  of  legal  discussion  ?— When  Lord  Leveson 
was  under-secretary,  he  made  some  inquiries,  and  promised  to  bring  in  a bill  to  re^Se 


inquiries,  and  pn 

it,  but  did  not  do  so. 

3S.  Does  that  charge  still  continue  ?— No,  they  charge  (hi.  now  in  consequence  of  <nnin 
agitation ; hut  they  may  raise  it  or  tall  it  just  as  they  like.  I think  it  would  be 
to  the  agricultural  interest  if  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  mode  of  selling  bv  w?  1 1 
and  measure.  The  merchants  and  those  people  among  themselves,  have  maVconSf 
tional  rides,  under  which  they  make  a deduction  out.  of  a man’s  butter  a •’  - 


and  make  their  profit  by  the  deduction,  instead  of  giving  them" u'harthey^u^lit  to  do 
know  that  that  has  been  the  only  profit  the  merchant  ever  gets;  and  all  these  deduction, 
are  sufficient  to  remunerate  lain,  or  would  be  sufficient  for  him.  Now.  we  have  a turnnT 
road  from  Charleville  to  Limerick,  and  from  Charleville  to  Cork,  and  the  town  of  CW] 
ville  is  just  on  the  boundary.  A tanner  on  one  side  can  buy  manure  in  Charleville  6 


and 


talio  it  to  his  form  through  the  turnpikes,  and  will  not  ho  charged  toll  for  it  If  in  Lrf"“ 
.If  co™y  °f  IJm>riek,  flioy  diargu  him  the  toll,  or  if  ho  drives  his  rattle  or  d*S 


his  produce  into  the  county  of  (Air!;,  ho  is  charged  s lint  in  tlio  couirtv  of  Limerick  heh 

charged  for  all.  The  trustees  0f  the  road  go  free ; they  never  pay. 

39.  Is  that  by  sufferance  ?— So  : the  tolls  are  let  hv  auction  evorv  sis  months  or  twelve 
months,  and  if  the  toll  collector  is  befriended,  they  lot  them  pass.  


40.  If  they  are  by  auction,  how  can  they  befriend  them?— They  arc  the  auctioneers 
hemselves,  and  they  corno  into  the  board  room  and  say,  “ That  man  will  par  well  ” ,nd 
;et  security,  or  else  they  compound  at  a low  rate.  It  ‘is  very  desirable  to  create  a mod 


themselv 

get  seen.,.,,  ,.v,  lai.mvnve.  it  is  very  aearablo  to  create  a good 

reeling  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  it  would  bo  a great  means  of  improving  the 
country.  They  arc  pulling  opposite  ways  now.  I think  absenteeism  is  a very  great  means 
of  doing  injury  and  withdrawing  money  from  the  country.  We  cannot  expect  the  land  will 
fructify  if  straw  is  taken  away ; and  mo  if  the  produce  of  the  country  is  taken  away  it 
cannot  improve.  If  you  could  tax  them  for  making  roads  and  working  mines  in  the  counter 
it  might  induce  them  to  come  over  and  know  their  tenantry  better. 

41.  What  measures  would  you  suggest  that,  in  your  opinion,  would  he  effectual  for  that 
purpose  ? — 1 know  where  there  is  an  intercourse  taking  place  directly  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  there  is  a far  better  feeling  between  them  then,  and  he  is  more  indulgent  than 
when  it  takes  place  through  the  medium  of  an  agent ; and  I know  there  is  a had  system  of 
paying  agents  by  tees,  and  allowing  them  to  receive  lease  money.  It  is  an  inducement  to 
them  to  get  rid  of  the  tenantry,  for  the  oftener  they  set  the  better  they  are  paid. 

42.  Under  the  term  “lease  money”  do  you  include  fees  on  declaring  tenants?— The 
money  is  given  as  for  leases  for  declaring  tenants.  A suggestion  has  just  occurred  to  me. 
You  are  awaro  that  an  act  lias  passed  ti>  enable  the  commissioners  to  give  bishops’  leases 
in  perpetuity.  It  would  he  very  beneficial  if  that  system  could  he  applied  to  leases  for 
lives  renewable  for  ever ; and  where  fines  are  paid  on  the  fall  of  a life,  to  convert  them 


into  perpetuities  in  the  same  way.  I think  there  are  a great  many  holdings  in  this  eountrr 
of  that  kind.  They  become  very  vexatious  and  lead  to  litigation,  and  they  are  injurious  to 
all  parties.  I think  the  improvement,  also  of  the  land  is  often  prevented  in  this  country  by 
settlements  and  tenancies  for  life.  Their  eldest  son  will  have  a large  property,  and  they 


do  not  wish  to  give  encouragement  out  of  their  income  tor  improvements.  The  proprietor 
will  keep  what  he  can  for  his  younger  children. 


43.  Do  you  think  it  would  he  an  improvement  to  give  the  power  of  charging  the  heir 
for  any  permanent  improvements  that  would  he  made  ? — Yes ; and  that  would  be  but  fair 
and  just. 

44.  Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  law  in  Scotland  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  it ; but  I 
understand  that  the  landlord  allows  for  every  improvement.  I would  suggest  that  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  should  get-  from  the  state  something,  not  veiy  large, 
but  a glebe  of  a few  acres  of  land,  as  a settlement  for  the  clergyman.  Iu  the  country 
parts  they  are  wanted  very  much,  in  places  where  the  landlords  will  not  give  them  a 
settlement.  That  would  help  greatly  to  lesson  the  ill  feeling  that  exists  now  in  conse- 
quence of  the  charges  that  the  Protestant  clergymen  make  upon  the  Catholic  population  of 


■he  country,  for  whom  they  do  nothing,  and  from  whom  they  want  no  spiritual  attendance. 
It  is  very  hard  that  they  should  be  paying  both.  It  is  no  hardship  upon  the  Protestant 
gentlemen  to  pay  the  rent-charge  to  the  clergymen,  and  they  think  so ; but  it  is  a great 
hardship  upon  me  that  I should  have  to  pay  both. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


Samvel  Bennett,  .v.d.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside'?— At  Caras*,  ileal-  the  vilhura  of  Bl-uff,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick. 


jou  hold  any  medical  situation  there  ? — I do  not. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I think  I know  most  of  the 
county  of  Limerick,  from  my  profession  and  my  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the  countv. 

4.  Does  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and 
remunerative  improvements '? — Yes,  I think  it  does,  in  the  way  of  drainage  and  sinking  the 
river  called  the  Morning  Star,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Maigue, 
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Has  anv  steps  Leeu  taken  with  retbronee  to  that  under  the  new  Drainage  Act '? — No, 

' nder  the  Drainage  Act ; hut  Lord  Sandwich  has  done  a good  deal  himself.  lie  has 
■i  \t  from  £000  to  £800  in  improving  the  liver  on  his  own  estate ; but  still  there  is  , 
. durable  room  for  improvement,  lie  lias  also  laid  out  a good  deal  of  money  in  making 
- n^wVoad,  in  the  last  two  years  : it  is  not  yet  completed, 
f Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Not  many  in  this 
.I'/w  in  the  mountain  districts  there  are  some  in  that  way,  where  they  graze  inclis- 


th  August , 1844. 

’S  nutlvoXioOO  to  £800  in  improving  tie  river  on  his  oi?n  estate;  hut  still  there  is  „ 

11  - • -"+  lie  lias  also  laid  out  ••  ^ moi-ino- 

Vn~w  road,  in  the  last  two  years : it  is  not  yet  completed. 

0 Are  there  n: 
part  : but  in  the  mountain 

criminately^^^  ^ sav  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ?— In  this  country  they 
ebssifv  them  into  three  classes— the  highest  from  £3  to  £3  HU  : the  second  from  £2  to 
£2  i ik : and  tlie  third  from  £l  to  £l  _10s._ 


"a  is  the  first  class  tlie  grazing  land?— Yes,  generally  grazing  land. 

Q What  should  you  expect  the.  first  class  grazing  land'  to  feed  ? — I should  expect 
d*  eighty  head  of  cattle  upon  100  acres.  Upon  my  brother’s  estate,  he  fattens  a c( 


fatten  eighty  head  of  cattle  upon 
"lO^What  proportion  docs  the  usual  letting  value 


t it  to 
i cow  to 


hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — It  is 


e-third 
being  a gu: 


lardian  myself  at  the  moment. 


if  How  are  the  rents  generally  recovered? — By  distress,  generally ; and  if  not,  then 
bv  ejectment : hut  distress  being  tlie  easiest,  is  move  generally  resorted  to. 

12.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease? — Under  an  absentee  landlord, 
they  generally  bold  at  will. 


no  uinereuco ; uiwu  viuti  - - . o- - „ 

14.  By  whom  arc  the  improvements  effected  ?— By  the  tenant,  when  the  landlord  allows 

13,1s  that  allowance  frequently  made  ? — The  allowance  is  made,  hut  not  to  the  extent 
that  the  tenant  lays  out : that  is  only  done  on  extensive  properties.  On  some  of  the  small 
properties  very  little  allowance  is  made. 

IG.  Can  vou  detail  anv  system  of  allowance  made  by  any  of  the  landlords  m the-  dis- 
trict *_Yos.  I can.  < >n  the  property  of  Lord  Sandwich,  in  this  way.  they  are  allowed  tor 
drainage  as  an  abaie&ent.  They  get  as  an  abatement  what  they  are  supposed  to  expend 
in  drainage  upon  their  farms  and  other  improvements,  which  I think  is  a very  good  way  ot 
encouraging  the  tenants.  „ .j  -r 

IT.  Is  there  any  other  property  upon  which  you  can  state  the  system  of  allowance  . -I 
understand  the  same  system  is  carried  on  on  an  estate  of  the  Miss  Gaseoigns.  They  make 
considerable  allowances  I understand.  , _ , , 

18.  Are  there  any  others  ? — T have  been  told  that  Lord  Dunraven  has  made  some  allow  - 

ances.  He  is  a resident.  „ T1  . , . 

19.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  m your  district ?—No,  I bate  not  heard 

of  many,  though  I Imoiv  the  landlords  are  very  desirous  to  consolidate  farms,  to  avoid  coming 
in  collision  with  pauper  tenants.  . r . , . 

20.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  limns  still  contnmc  ?-T«,  » )«  «“ 

degree,  and  it  is  iinuossihle  to  prevent  it,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  to  attempt  domB  so. 

21.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  are  tho  large  faimere  aettmg 

richer  in  tho  world?— I think  the  largo  farmers  are  very  comfortable.  1 liey  ore  independent, 
and  have  money  at  the  banks  now.  _ . . , 

22.  Arc  the  small  tenantry  becoming  better  oft?— Ao.  a good  deal  mm*.  .. 

23.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ?— 1 erv - bad.  I n^-er  recoHeet  a season  it 
was  so  bad  as  at  this  season  for  labour,  and  I can  recollect  these  thirty  rears  the  employ- 

24.  °What  makes  this  season  so  peculiarly  had  for  labour  ? I think  the  fall  of  the  prices 
has  a good  deal  of  effect  upon  it.  in  preventing  the  lamer*  employing  lahotu. 

. 23.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  Inborn-  he  obtained  at  this  season  ?-I 

to  be  employed  this  harvest,  when  labour  is  most  valuable,  at  *.(/.  ’ 

at  the  same  time  I have  known  others  give  them  a good  deal  moie. 

ravself;  many  are  anxious  to  get  employment  for  less. 

26.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district . - 


-No ; I am  not  aware  of  any 


lately : they  generally  arise  from  disputes  mnong  themselves  as  to  the 
. 27.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of 

yon.  inasmuch  ns  we  find  in  marriage  settlements  there  me  pioi,s,o  . 

* prevented  setting  ltis  farms  at  less  than  tlie  real  value,  or  taking  a fctM.fHMM; 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  property  too  much,  that  an  act  mig  1 P‘  * ^ r(?aS( 
men  tn  n r>mnriA+nr  fnkiner  a fine  upon  setting  his  farm  in  ....y  c...  . - S , . 


men  to  prevent  a proprietor  taking  a fine  upon  ■ ------  , *•  wi  uv 

for  suggesting  that  is  this,  that  most  of  the  tenants  ot  the  kteiu 

giving  fines ; for  the  fine  the  tenant  gives  is  the  capital  he  ouglr t t 1 in  roprmm„fot 

land.  These  fines  are  only  takeu-liy  men  of  small  T"'"fr'1,T> ; e 11 ' - - , - '.  -'i  | . p 

noblemen  and  men  of  extensive  properties  I should  tbiukalso,  foi^twenk-one 

it  it  could  be  enacted,  that  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  not  0 ‘ 1 . „ ■,  ^ t 

years  with  his  own  life,  that  he  should,  by  serving  a written  notice  ^ 

liberty  to  call  upon  tho  sheriff  of  the  county  {.who  should  call  m two  or  rao.c  ju.ti«s  t 
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peace)  to  value  the  permanent  improvements  every  five  years,  and  that  the  value  should  K 
allowed  to  the  tenant,  and  when  the  landlord  gave  a lease,  that  power  of  the  tenant  t u 
the  sheriff  to  be  suspended.  I would  also  wish  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  having  ? 

' country  towns  and  villages,  persons  appointed  who  would  see  that  the  venders  of  ^ + 
bread,  potatoes,  and  such  articles,  should  not  be  guilty  of  the  numerous  frauds  th  ■/t* 
certain  they  are  doing  a very  great  injury  to  the  poor  and  labouring  classes,  in  the  weiJ 
and  measures.  I know  there  is  at  present  a person  appointed  to  inspect  weights  H 
measures,  and  in  the  village  I have  a residence  in  he  comes  once  in  three  months  • h t 
the  moment  his  back  is  turned  the  malpractices  commence  again,  and  the  poor  peoule  °Ut 
defrauded.  ^ B P e are 

28.  Do  you  consider  the  present  constabulary  would  have  leisure  enough  for  that  nur 
pose  ?— Yes,  I think  they  would  : it  would  be  a very  wise  and  judicious  thing  to  require  the 
constabulary  to  see  to  those  tilings.  It  strikes  me  it  would  be  well  that  all  public  roads 
should  not  be  surveyed  on  farms.  In  this  county,  I know  myself  there  are  some  properties 
upon  which  a public  road,  or  even  river,  is  not  surveyed  ; and  I think  it  would  be  wise  if 
that  were  made  a general  rule,  for  the  tenant  pays  the  county  cess  for  the  repair  of  the  road 
The  tenants,  I think,  have  benefited  by  the  tithe  rent-charge.  The  county  cess  is 
seldom  made  any  objection  to  ; it  will  come  into  their  own  pockets  again  in  the  shape  of 
malting  public  roads.  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  waste  in  the  roads  and  rivers  which 
ought  to  be  curtailed  in  some  measure.  When  a tenant  comes  into  the  possession  of  a farm 
it  is  too  much  the  practice  to  say,  “ Give  me  possession  of  the  farm,  and  I will  pay  you  the 
rent  if  I can.”  J 

[ The  witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  James  Barry,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Gortacloona,  near  Hospital,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  Wliat  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  occupying  about  eighty  acres  in  grazing  and 
tillage.  I keep  thirty  dairy  cows. 

3.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  Hospital? — Yes,  I am,  so  far  as  three 
or  four  electoral  divisions. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  it  ? — The  system  is  very  much  improving. 

5.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  ? — The  principal  size  is  from  twenty  to 
sixty  acres ; there  are  some  less,  and  some  more,  but  I look  upon  that  as  the  principal. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed — by  proposal,  or  valuation? — By  proposal. 
In  some  very  rare  instances,  where  there  is  a tenant  of  long  standing,  the  agent  calls  upon 
him  to  say  he  is  to  pay  so  much  rent,  or  he  must  advertise  the  lands ; of  course  the  tenant 
must  submit. 

7.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — It  is  £3  3s.;  that  is,  £3  and  the  rent- 
charge. 

8.  Is  that  tillage  and  grazing  land? — Yes,  both. 

9.  Do  they  both  pay  alike  ? — Yes,  it  is  on  the  same  farm. 

1 0.  Is  three  guineas  the  highest  rent,  or  the  usual  rent  ? — The  highest  rent. 

11.  Is  there  much  land  let  at  that  sum? — Yes;  some  got  ten  per  cent,  abatement 
lately. 

12.  What  quantity  of  wheat  should  you  expect  from  that  land? — We  grow  very  little 
wheat ; it  is  a very  uncertain  crop  there.  It  is  a very  rich  soil.  It  is  chiefly  oats  and 
potatoes. 

13.  Wliat  quantity  of  oats  should  you  expect? — In  a good  year  we  should  expect  300 
stone  to  an  acre. 

14.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ? — Between  thirty  and  forty  Limerick  barrels,  of  forty- 
eight  stone  to  the  barrel ; we  should  consider  that  a very  good  crop. 

15.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — I 
should  think  as  three  to  two.  I find,  where  the  rent  is  £3,  the  net  value,  under  the  poor 
law,  is  £2  and  two  guineas. 

16.  Have  you  been  guardian  since  the  poor  law  was  established  ? — Less  by  one  year. 

17.  Was  there  any  instruction  or  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  that  the  poor  law 
valuation  should  be  considerably  lower  than  the  setting  value  ? — Yes.  When  the  valuator 
went  out  the  land  had  been  very  high,  and  there  was  a meeting  of  the  guardians  called, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  value ; and  it  was  agreed,  by  a very  large  board,  that  one- 
third  should  be  taken  off  the  gross  value  for  the  net  value — that  one-third  should  go  for 
the  expenses. 

18.  Who  were  the  persons  appointed  to  value  ? — The  better  class  of  farmers. 

19.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  any 
middlemen  ? — Generally  under  the  proprietors ; we  have  a few  cases  of  middlemen. 

20.  By  whom  are  the  improvements  in  general  effected  ? — By  the  tenants  principally. 

21.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  give  any  assistance  ? — Very  few. 
My  late  landlord  used  to  give  assistance — he  allowed  timber  and  slates,  and  one-third  of 
the  other  expenses ; if  a budding  cost  £100,  he  would  allow  between  £60  and  £70.  Since 
his  death  nothing  has  been  done  for  the  tenants.  We  now  hold  under  the  court. 

22.  Are  there  any  other  landlords  than  the  one  you  have  mentioned  who  have  been  m 
the  habit  of  allowing' any  thing  ? — The  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  has  allowed  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  for  improvements.  He  would  not  give  it  as  an  abatement ; he  gives  it  as  an 
allowance.  I hardly  know  any  other  landlord  who  does  it. 
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23  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? — There  has.  I know 
estate  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  from  which  a great  many  were  dispossessed. 

° 04  Do  you  biow  the  size  of  their  holdings  ? — From  five  to  thirty  acres  upon  one  part 
of  "the  estate ; and  I know  there  were  many  dispossessed  in  the  village  of  Hospital.  One 
side  of  the  town  was  taken  down. 

25.  What  was  done  with  the  land  ? — Mr.  Gallwey  walled  it  in. 

06  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  people  removed? — Some  of  them  went  to 

^JJL^Did  they  receive  any  assistance? — He  gave  from  30s.  to  £2  to  those  who  went  off 

^A^Were  there  any  persons  dispossessed  in  Lodge  ? — Yes,  a great  many. 

29I  What  has  been  done  with  the  lands  from  which  they  were  removed  ? — It  was  set 
out  in  large  farms. 

30.  To  any  of  the  original  tenants? — Yes,  a few  of  them;  but  those  evicted  were  never 
taken  back  again.  . 

■ 31.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  tenants  evicted  were  in  arrear  / — 1 cannot  say  ; I 
biow  many  were  not  in  arrear,  and  could  pay  their  rents. 

32.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  the  new  farms  ? — One  farm  is  between  fifty  and  sixty' acres, 
and  another  about  fifty. 

33.  Where  does  Mr.  Christopher  Gallwey,  the  agent  of  Lord  Kenmare,  reside? — At 
Killarney. 

34.  Do  you  consider  that  the  large  farmers  are  getting  richer  in  the  world? — I do  not 
think  they  are,  from  the  depression  of  the  times. 

35.  Are  the  small  tenantry  becoming  better  off? — No,  they  are  all  poor  from  the  deprecia- 
tion of  the  times. 

36.  Are  the  labourers  in  a better  state  ? — They  are  a great  deal  worse ; there  is  scarcely 
any  employment  for  them. 

37.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  I do  not  know  of  any ; 
if  there  were  any,  it  was  through  land. 

38.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  afford 
some  protection  to  the  tenants  in  their  improvements.  There  should  be  something  done 
to  secure  them  remuneration  for  their  improvements  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  or  a 
continuation  upon  the  land.  We  find,  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  land  getting 
worse  for  want  of  improvement,  and  I think  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  some  want  of 
security.  I think  also  that  nothing  would  be  so  essential  as  to  have  honest  people  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  to  put  a fair  value  upon  the  land. 

39.  To  do  away  with  the  system  of  taking  land  by  proposal?— Yes.  There  is  such 
competition  for  land  in  the  country,  and  no  other  field  for  industry,  that  while  it  is  let  by 
proposal  no  good  can  be  done.  The  county  cess  is  very  severe  upon  the  tenant ; if  a 
portion  was  placed  upon  the  landlord,  similar  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the  poor  law, 
it  would  be  an  advantage.  The  county  cess  comes  very  heavy  upon  the  tenant,  and  it  is 
never  taken  into  consideration  in  taking  the  land,  somehow  or  other.  I think  it  is  high 
rents  and  want  of  employment  that  are  ruining  the  country. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  John  Thomas  Clanchy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Belfort,  Charleville,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — My  occupation  is  that  of  a farmer,  and  partly  landlord 
or  middleman. 

3.  What  number  of  acres  do  you  hold  ? — I hold  something  over  500  Insh  acres. 

4.  Chiefly  tillage  or  grazing  ?— In  both,  the  chief  part  is  grazing  land.  In  my  own 

occupation  I have  no  more  at  present  than  120  acres.  . . r 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ?— The  electoral  division  of 
Charleville,  the  electoral  division  of  Bruree— those  which  I am  more  or  less  connected  with 
myself,  and  the  electoral  divisions  of  Tankerdstone  and  Ballymacshanbue. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  of  the  land  generally  fixed  ? — I may  say,  by  auction  com- 

pletely. So  far  the  desire  to  become  possessed  of  land  is  so  very  great,  that  people  will 
offer  rent  far  above  the  value  merely  to  get  into  possession,  thinking  afterwards  to  get  an 
abatement  upon  this  high  rent.  They  even  go  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  to  the  underlings 
and  drivers  upon  the  estate,  these  people  deprive  themselves  of  all  they  possess  to  purchase 
their  good-will,  and  to  get  into  possession.  . 

7.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  /—As  lar 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  it  is  one-third  over  the  valuation  of  the  poor  law. 

8.  Do  you  find  it  is  equable  in  the  different  unions  which  nearly  meet  at  Charleville  ?— 
Yes.  I am  connected  mth  another  union,  and  in  all  instances  I know  of  m my  own  know- 
ledge, it  is  over  the  poor  law  valuation— in  the  Kanturk  union,  with  which  I am  connected. 

9.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ?— Usually  between 

three  and  five  months.  It  is  considered  good  payment  one  gale  within  the  other ; but  we 
have  instances  where  they  are  almost  immediately  called  in.  x 0 

10.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Distress. 

11.  Does  it  often  proceed  to  a sale? — Frequently. 

12.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  finding  purchasers  ?— No. 

13.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale?— Where 
receipts'  are  given,  they  are  for  a particular  gale. 


■21  Ih  Auyvst,  1844. 

632. 

Mr.  James  Harry. 

See  Mr.  Gallwey  s 
Evidence, 

/lA'l i.  *Cj*y 


633. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Clanchy. 
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633. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Clancliy. 


14.  Are  tlicy  not  given  when  all  the  payments  are  made  ?— No,  not  when  tl 
small  payments  made ; there  1 are  generally  memorandums  given  until  they  amount^** 

15.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? Mostly  i)v 

There  are  leases  generally  of  land  in  this  country  let  since.  1 dare  say  18^0  iso ?^0Sa^* 

are  now  held  under  an  abated  rent.  w -•  that 

16.  Is  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the  present  rent  struck  off  the  r tn 

No  ; it  is  held  over,  not  as  an  arrow,  but  lie  may  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  fell  ZU,  IT 
his  lease,  or  his  proposal  for  any  period  from  any  25th  of  March.  ‘ amount  in 

17.  What  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improvement  of  their  i 

the  holding  at  will  ? — Of  course  there  can  he  no  improvement  go  on.  TOs’  Jas 

18.  You  find  that  practically  to  he  the  case  ?— Yes ; the  tenure  is  so  uncertain 

19.  By  whom  are  improvements  generally  effected— by  the  landlord  or  tenant? T+v  i 

usually  by  the  tenant.  1 xmnk 

20.  Do  you  know  of  any  landlords  wli 


some  do  not.  There  are  some  trilling  allowances  given,  hut  not  worth  'speaiun"'1^ 

1.  Has  there  boon  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ?— No,  not  in  the  rfWrii*  t 
speak  of  of  late.  nct  J 


21. 


*»**  tht:it  T“  “me  verj-triSim-M,. 

■VU11,  but  not  worth  speaking  of.  ° 1 ' 
tlio  district  ? — No.  not  in  the  district  I 

‘22.  Do  you  think  that  the  largo  (armors  arc  getting  richer?— I cannot  say  that  tier 
“reSodreilt“  “rL'  "S’'  “’K  ,,f  Wmuitural  produco  is  so  fluctuating  and  si 

23.  Are  tho  siuajl  tenantry  getting  hotter  ?— No ; they  arc  getting  move  wretched 

24.  What  is  the  condition  of  tho  labourers  ? — Wretched  in  the  extreme 

25.  Can  they  obtain  employment  ?— No ; there  is  not  employment  in  this  district  for 
onc-fourtli  of  the  labourers  in  it..  We  have  no  manufactures  of  any  kind— merely  deneud 
ent  upon  agricultural  employment.  The  state  of  the  farmers  is  so  struggling  that  thev 
endeavour,  by  themselves  and  their  own  families,  to  do  tho  work  of  the  farm;  they  cannot 
afford  tho  expense  of  employing  labourers. 

26.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— None. 

27.  At  what  season  of  the.  year  is  the  county  cess  collected  in  the  district  ?— After  the 
spring  of  the  year  previous  to  the  summer,  and  after  the  summer  assizes,  and  previous  to 
the  spring.  The  summer  levy  is  collected  about  Christmas,  when  the  farmers  have  the 
price  of  their  corn,,  and  after  the  spring  assizes  from  May  to  the  end  of  June. 

28.  At  what  period  do  the  assizes  generally  take  place  ?— Generally  March,  and  the  end 
of  August. 


29.  Why  do  they  collect  the  cess  so  long  before  the  assizes  ?— They  are  obliged  to  have 
it  paid  in,  I understand,  according  as  they  collect  it,  and  they  are  more  anxious  to  have  it 
paid  m,  as  tlio  collectors  are  not  entitled  to  their  poundage  if  they  have  not  it  paid  in 
within  a certain  time.  The  rents  of  tho  small  holders  I conceive  are  too  high.  If  these 
small  holders  had  small  farms,  from  five  to  ten  acres,  at  the  same  value  as  the  large  farms, 
the  rent  would  be  equally  well  paid  by  them,  and  contribute  to  their  comforts. 

30.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  in  cases  where  they  hold  under  the  same  landlord,  the  rent  of 
the  small  holding  is  higher  than  that  on  the  large  farms  ?— Yes,  always.  A great  deal  of 
employment  could  be  given  in  our  district,  in  drainage,  and  lowering  the  course  of  two 
rivers,  that  meet  almost  at  right  angles.  The  Kilinallock  river  has  a quick  fall,  coming 
from  the  mountains ; the  Maigue  runs  slowly,  coming  from  the  bogs  to  the  west,  towards 
Newcastle,  and  of  course  there  is  an  accumulation  of  stuff  where  they  meet,  and  the 
current  of  the  one  being  so  much  quicker  than  tho  other,  throws  the  water  hack  upon  an 
nnmense  quantity  of  land,  ami  affects  the  drainage  very  much,  and  the  health  of  die 
people  in  the  locality.  It  would  give  employment  for  the  season  at  any  rate  to  a couple  of 
hundred  mon. 


31.  Have  any  steps  boon  taken  under  either  of  the  Drainage  Acts? — No ; I speak  of 
these  two  rivers.  Two  yearn  ago  I suggested  to  the  agent  of  one  of  the  properties,  the 
agent  of  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  W yse,  of  Cork ; he,  I understood,  applied  to  the  courts 
and  got  permission  to  contribute  to  defraying  the  expenses  : the  other  proprietors  on  the 
other  side  and  the  tenants  dicl  not  come  forward.  The  want  of  capital  in  the  tenantry,  in 
many  instances,  prevents  the  improvement  of  the  land,  together  with  their  doubtful  tenure. 
1 think  if  landlords  were  to  allow  for  all  permanent  improvements  under  those  circumstances, 
it  would  faciliate  the  improvement  of  tlio  country. 

32.  Have  yon  over  considered  how  that  could  be  arranged  ? — It  may  be  by  previous 
agreement  between  tlie  landlord  and  tenant,  as  to  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  sums  to  be  laid 
out,  or  it  may  he  accomplished  when  tlie  work  was  completed  by  valuation,  by  disinterested 
persons  appointed  by  both  parties.  All  the  grand  taxes  should  be,  I think,  paid  by  the  land- 
lord,  particularly  where  there  are  no  leases ; in  that  I include  the  land  tax,  poor  laws,  and 

county  charges,  tithe  rent-charge,  and  whatever  other  may  be  put  on  hereafter.  I 
think  if  means  could  he  suggested  to  employ  the  people,  it  would  be  most  desirable.  As 
the  people  in  general  are  obliged  to  pay  the  three  churches,  I say  if  some  means  could  be 
adopted  to  give  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  the  majority  a comfortable  residence  I would 
not  have  them  paid  by  the  government,  but  some  decent  place.  I would  not  give  them 
more  than  farms  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  but  only  enough  to  support  their  horse  and  cow, 
and  give  them  tlie  necessaries  which  they  want,  which  would  not  distract  them  from  their 
duties  as  clergymen,  and  take  up  their  attention  from  those  duties  ; it  would  be  very  desi- 
+u  *•  All  through  tliis  country  the  roads  aro  measured  in  the  farms,  and  I would  suggest 
at  they  should  be  exempted,  They  are  unjustly  paid  for,  for  compensation  must  have  been . 
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o-iren  at  one  time  or  the  other  when  the  road  was  struck  out,  and  if  the  proprietor  has  re- 
ceived that  compensation,  it  is  wrong  he  should  receive  the  rent  also  ; the  tenant  is  paying 
double  for  those  roads,  because  he  is  contributing  to  the  comity  rates,  and  when  he  goes 
through  the  turnpike  he  must  pay  his  toll  there.  Also  the  tolls  of  the  markets  are  high, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  farm  produce  is  affected,  by  deductions  made  by  the  mer- 
chants. is  a very  grievous  thing.  We  have  so  many  pounds  of  corn  deducted  from  each  bag. 
and  so  many  pounds  of  butter  deducted  from  each  firkin,  all  of  which  lessen  the  amount  of 
•ce  very  much.  If  there  could  he  an  universal  equalisation  and  management  of  those 
tolls,  and*  deductions  through  the  country,  it  would  be  a great  advantage. 

33.  How  would  you  propose  to  remunerate  the  possessors  of  those  tolls  ? — The  possessors 
are  generally  the  lords  of  the  soil.  Of  course  those  tolls  were  originally  established  for  a 
certain  purpose,  and  those  purposes  uow  are  not  carried  out.  For  example,  I will  speak  of 
Charleville  : the  street  is  the  market ; the  street  is  the  fair  green  and  the  public  highway ; 
there  is  a market  house,  a place  for  weighing,  and  that  is  the  only  accommodation.  Some- 
times it  is  quite  difficult  to  get  through  the  streets,  particularly  in  the  spring  time  of  the 
year ; it  is  a large  corn  market,  particularly  in  the  spring  for  oats,  and  the  streets  are 
frequently  blocked  up  from  the  number  of  cars.  The  toll  on  coni  is  one-twentieth  of  the 

price. if  you  get  20 d.  for  a stone  of  wheat  or  oats,  you  must  pay  Id. ; if  you  sell  your  load 

of  oats  for  £20,  you  must  pay  £1  to  the  toll  man. 

34.  Is  that  the  way  the  toll  is  fixed  ? — Yes,  and  the  buyer  has  deductions  besides  for  the 
beamage  and  the  tret  and  all  those  things. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  Michael  Sliced; j,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Ivilmallock  here. 

2.  Do  you  bold  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — By  lease  of  twenty-one  years. 

3.  By  whom  was  the  lease  granted  ? — By  George  Holmes  Jackson — he  lived  in  the 
county  of  Waterford,  near  Glenamore — by  virtue  of  a power  of  attorney  to  him  granted  for 
the  purpose,  by  the  trustees  of  Sir  Leonard  Holmes  and  the  trustees  of  John  Delgaro,  esq. 

4.  At  the  tune  that  the  lease  was  granted  to  you,  was  any  promise  of  a renewal  held 
out  to  you ? — Yes,  there  was,  by  the  landlord  and  the  head  agent. 

5.  Or  allowance  for  improvements,  if  you  did  not  get  a renewal  ?— Yes ; I was  to  be 
paid  for  my  improvements,  and  every  other  man  in  the  town,  I believe,  bad  the  same 
promise. 

0.  Are  many  others  in  the  same  situation? — Seventeen,  eighteen,  or  nineteen. 

7.  Was  there  any  clause  in  the  lease  itself  about  renewal  ? — No. 

8.  What  was  the  endorsement  upon  the  back  of  the  lease  ? — The  endorsement  was  to 
this  effect : — “ In  conformity  with  instructions  given  to  me  in  a letter  from  L.  Holmes, 
hearing  date  the  10th  of  May,  1827,  in  which  he  says,  that  although  he  was  resolved  not 
to  give  longer  leases  than  twenty-one  yearn,  I might  give  such  pledges  to  good  tenants  as 
would  give  confidence  and  security  to  such  as  expended  capital  in  permanent  and  useful 
improvements,  so  far  as  to  engage  that  if  they  did  not  obtain  renewals  at  the  expiration  of 
their  present  leases,  they  should  he  allowed  the  then  value  for  any  really  valuable  and 
useful  improvements  they  might  have  made,  I do  hereby  acknowledge  I have  made 
such  a promise  to  Michael  Sheedy,  who  has  already  expended  considerable  sums  of  money 
on  the  premises,  conveyed  to  him  in  this  deed. — Glenamore,  the  13th  of  May,  1827. 
G.  H.  Jackson/’  The  lease  having  been  dated  the  25th  of  March,  1827. 

9.  Does  that  property  still  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  same  parties  ? No,  they 
sold  it  off  April  the  19tli ; five  years  ago,  last  April. 

1 0.  Have  you  made  any  application  for  the  renewal  of  vour  lease,  or  a return  of  the 

money  ? — I went  to  Gresham's  hotel,  in  Dublin,  where  the  auction  took  place,  and  stated 
I had  held  under  such  a clause,  and  they  said  I must  take  proceedings  against  tne  former 
landlord ; they  told  me  that  they  would  seU  their  property  as  they  liked,  and  leave  me  to 
look  to  the  law.  # 

11.  Have  you  made  any  application  to  the  present  proprietor  about  a renewal’.  He 
says  he  is  not  bound — that  he  will  set  the  place  up  to  the  best  advantage  at  the  expiration 
of  the  lease.  I laid  out  £2,000  on  the  premises. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 


James  Kirby,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  live  ? — Kilfinnane,  four  miles  to  the  south  of  this,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — At  present  collecting  poor  rates. 

3.  Has  your  situation  as  poor  rate  coHector  and  otherwise  enabled  you  to  gam  mueli 
information  relative  to  the  rent  of  potato  gardens? — Yes,  it  has.  I was  a long  time 
collecting  tithe  money.  I was  a long  time  inspecting  a great  part  of  this  union,  and  m 
collecting  tithe  money  before  I got  this  situation,  and  in  collecting  rent;  and  except  one 
year  when  1 was  superintending  the  road,  I am  thirty-one  years  acquainted  with  the 
country. 

4.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  potato  gardens  ?— There  is  a very  destructive 
system  crept  iuto  this  country,  so  far  as  the  poor  are  concerned— gardens  have  got  very 

Fart  II.  5 G 


27 th  August,  1844. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Clanchy. 


633:. 

Mr.  Michael  Sheedy. 
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James  Kirby, 
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27 th  August , 1844.  high ; you  cannot  get  a garden  for  less  than  £8  or  £10  an  acre,  and  it  is  generally  obliged 

to  be  paid  in  advance.  c 

635.  5.  By  garden,  do  you  mean  land  to  set  potatoes,  on? — Yes;  pasture  lands  and  stubble 

James  Kirby.  ian(}s  are  charged  £6,  and  £4,  and  £o,  and  they  are  beginning  to  charge  the  rent  for  it 
in  hand. 

6.  What  has  been  the  cause  of  charging  it  in  that  way? — The  first  cause  I ever 

heard  was,  that  the  parties  who  had  the  money  used  to  be  asking  the  better  part  of  the 
land,  and  paying  money  for  it,  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  poor  man  who  had  a 
family,  so  that  they  are  thrown  on  ,the  country,  and  that  causes  the  number  of  paupers 
about  the  roads.  ^ 

7.  How  do  they  contrive  to  get  the  money  ? — They  cannot  get  the  money,  and  thev 
therefore  get  the  worst  parts  of  it ; and  these  people  that  have  money,  the  servant  bovs 
get  the  best  part  of  it. 

8.  How,  in  general,  do  they  pay  for  that  con-acre;  is  it  in  labour? — No;  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  in  this  instance  before  they  get  it,  at  the  time  of  marking  it  out. 

9.  Can  they  get  employment  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  rent  ? — There  is  very  little 
employment  in  the  country,  unless  they  are  hired  by  the  farmers,  and  he  generally  gives 
them  a garden  himself ; they  live  with  him,  and  he  gives  them  a garden,  and  the  wa^ea 
are  very  low  ; it  is  impossible  almost  to  live  by  the  wages.  The  ladies  who  own  the  estate 
which  I live  upon  came  over  from  England ; they  are  giving  immense  employment  to  400 
or  500  people. 

10.  What  rate  of  wages  are  they  paying? — I do  not  think  at  present  they  have  more 
than  8d.  a day,  which  ought  to  be  the  dearest  season.  I do  not  know  of  10cZ."  being  given 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  present. 

1 1 . What  rate  of  wages  are  given  at  the  other  seasons  ? — It  is  not  much  lower  or  higher 
than  S cl. ; some  give  only  6 d.,  some  Id.  and  8 cl.  I seldom  hear  of  10rf.,  except  upon  the 
roads  they  may  give  2d.  more,  but  they  give  no  diet. 

1 2.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  this? — Yes ; I think  the  farmer  wants  a guarantee 
for  his  land.  I would  suggest  that  one  pound  a rood  would  be  a good  guarantee  for  it. 
He  should  get  that,  because  if  the  crop  was  bad  they  might  be  leaving  the  country,  and 
half  that  sum  when  they  are  getting  stubbles. 

13.  Does  the  farmer  manure  the  stubbles? — No,  never,  unless  he  is  a workman;  we 
manure  ourselves. 

14.  Do  you  pay  that  sum  of  £4? — Yes;  £4,  £5,  and  £G,  and  manure  it  ourselves. 
But  they  do  not  do  that  in  the  county  of  Cork ; they  do  all  the  things  themselves  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  I meant  to  suggest  a means  of  getting  a pound ; and  if  there  was  a small 
loan  office  in  every  parish,  for  £200,  the  poor  people  could  borrow  £1,  and  pay  it  off  Is.  a 
week,  till  it  was  paid  off. 

15.  How  would  the  borrower  find  that  Is.  a week? — They  could  get  Is. ; there  is  no 
want  of  that  at  all.  In  the  parish  I am  collecting  in,  there  is  a Protestant  clergyman  who 
has  given  out  £4,500  ; he  does  lend  out  large  sums,  but  this  loan  fund  could  lend  out  £l, 
and  they  could  get  Is.,  and  the  party  should  charge  4 cl.  for  Ins  trouble  in  collecting  it  in 
again.  I think  there  could  be  nothing  that  would  be  of  greater  use  to  the  poor.  I think 
the  poor  are  the  only  people  who  should  be  looked  to  at  present. 

l(i.  How  is  the  rent  of  the  land  generally  fixed? — It  is  generally  by  private  contract, 
proposal,  or  otherwise  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  seldom  I see  laud  advertised 
in  this  district ; the  great  part  of  the  lands  in  this  country  are  held  at  will,  particularly  on 
one  extensive  estate  they  hold  at  will,  but  they  never  break  their  word. 

17.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  get  leases? — The  cost  of  leases  is  very  expensive,  and  if 
they  have  proper  confidence  in  the  landlord,  they  might  rest  satisfied. 

18.  What  do  you  mean  by  confidence  in  the  landlord? — That  he  would  not  disturb 
them.  I know  if  I was  competent  to  hold  a farm,  I would  not  ask  a lease  of  the  ladies  I 
should  hold  under ; I should  be  as  sure  as  if  I had  a lease,  particularly  since  the  stamps 
are  so  high. 

19.  Have  there  been  many  people  turned  out  of  their  land? — Yes ; there  have  been 
several  over  the  union — a great  many.  The  union  is  very  large. 

20.  What  were  they  turned  out  for  ? — For  the  non-payment  of  rent ; and  I think  some- 
times on  title. 

21.  What  became  of  them  ? — Those  who  did  not  emigrate  are  beggars. 

22.  Did  those  who  put  them  out  help  them  .to  emigrate  ? — I cannot  say ; mdy  be  they  did. 
[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  William  Gubbins,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Kilfinnane,  four  miles  from  this  town,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  Did  you  formerly  hold  any  land  in  Ballynanema  ? — Yes,  seventy-eight  acres. 

3.  Under  whom  ? — By  virtue  of  a lease  executed  by  Roger  Adams.  , . 

4.  Who  is  the  present  landlord  of  the  property  ? — Mr.  Conyers  D’Arcy,  and  tne  g 

Honourable  the  Earl  of  Miltown.  . , , 

5.  How  did  Mr.  D’Arcy  come  into  possession  of  those  lands? — He  was  mame 

granddaughter  of  Eoger  Adams.  . . j jt 

6.  Were  you  ejected  from  those  lands? — He  drove  me  and  put  me  on  my  tit  e, 
was  tried  at  Limerick  : then  he  broke  my  lease  on  account  of  its  having  a fine  o J 
guineas  mentioned  in  it  as  received  by  Roger  Adams  at  the  time  he  executed  it. 


636. 

Mr.  Win.  Gubbins. 


See  Mr.  D'Arcy's 
Evidence > 
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„ rTave  .,ou  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  make  ? — Roger  Adams,  and  Samuel  Adams  27 tk  August,  1844. 
'son  owed  me  £GOO,  and  Mr.  D’Arcy  said  Roger  Adams  was  only  tenant  for  life,  and 
the  land  was  not  liable. 


® jjave  y0U  expended  any  money  upon  the  land  ? — Yes,  £300  ; I built  an  elegant  house 
uponit,  ancl,^  ^ ^ an0^iei.  tenant? — Yes,  it  was  the  other  day,  at  53s.  Gd.  the  acre,  as  I 
fl-as  told,  and  £200  fine. 

10  What  rent  did  you  pay  for  it  ?— Forty  shillings  Irish. 

11  When  was  the  lease  granted,  and  for  what  term? — For  three  lives,  and  I am  the 
eldest  life ; they  are  all  still  living. 

19  Were  there  any  other  tenants  who  were  ejected  for  the  same  reason? — Not  on  the 
me  property.  There  was  a tenant  named  John  Henessy,  whose  lease  was  broken  upon 
the  same  property  on  the  ground  of  some  erasement. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew .] 
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Newcastle,  Wednesday,  August  28th,  1844. 

The  Very  Reverend  Thomas  Coll,  d.d.,  Roman  Catholic  Dean  of  the  Diocese  of  Limerick, 
sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Do  you  reside  in  Newcastle? — Yes. 

2 How  long  have  you  been  a clergyman  here? — Since  1827. 

3'  what  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted? — My  knowledge 
extends  to  the  district  immediately  around  Newcastle. 

’ 4.  In  its  general  description,  is  it  principally  in  tillage,  or  occupied  as  grazmg  farms?— 
Tillage  principally ; there  is  a great  deal  however  of  grass  land. 

5. °Are  the  grass  farms  increasing  in  size  or  in  number? — I am  not  competent  to  say 
whether  they  are  increasing  or  not ; if  I was  to  offer  an  opinion  I should  say  that  they  are 

not  increasing.  . . . . . e>  T • i 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving,  or  the  reverse  /— 1 tinnt 

it  has  improved  to  a certain  limited  extent.  . . 

7 What  has  been  the  nature  of  the  improvement  ?— The  improvement  in  agriculture 
consists  in  the  increased  intelligence  displayed  in  the  management  of  laud,  and  also  in  the 
better  description  of  implements  of  husbandry  which  are  now  used.  . 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  111  the  district  /—JNo,  i am  not 
aware  of  any  in  the  district.  . . . . ,T  T 

9 Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  111  joint  tenancy  ?— No,  I am  not  aware  that 
there  are.  I think  the  farms  now  held  in  joint  tenancy  are  very  few  indeed,  comparatively 
speaking.  I think  that  the  small  extent  of  the  improvement  m agriculture  results  irom  the 
want  of  draining:  the  district  consists  of  a very  wet  and  heavy  soil,  and  it  can  never  be 
rendered  productive  unless  it  is  drained,  and  it  can  never  be  drained  unless  there  is  facility- 
afforded  for  obtaining  manure ; and  I am  satisfied  that  the  land  would  be  greatly  improve 
if  the  landlord  was  to  assist  the  tenants  in  draining  and  manuring  the  land.  1 here  is  animal 
manure  for  the  lowlands,  and  lime  for  the  uplands : I am  not  aware  of  any  sea-weed  being 
used  for  manuring.  I believe  that  the  utmost  facility  for  using  fame  upon  the  high  lands 
does  not  exist ; the  facility  for  using  it  is  rather  limited.  I do  not  know  of  any  large  quarry 
but  one,  and  the  impression  among  the  tenantry  is,  that  the  stone  from  that  quarry  is  sold 
at  too  high  a rate.  „ , » ■ 

10.  Have  any  of  the  landlords  in  this  neighbourhood  adopted  any  system  of  encouragm0 
their  tenants  in  draining  their  lands  ?_I  do  not  know  of  an  encouragement  as  to  draining 
particularly,  but  I know  that  Colonel  White  has  encouraged  his  tenants,  and  made  allow- 
ances for  the  building  of  farm  houses  and  offices,  and  that  I should  think  tends  exceedingly 
to  the  comfort  of  the  fanners : it  enables  them  to  house  their  cattle,  winch  they  consider  a 

Tl5]3as  he'adoptecl  any  system  as  yet  for  assisting  them  in  the  improvement  of  ttor 
lands  ? — I am  not  aware  that  he  has ; I am  not  aware  that  any  landlord  m this  country 
makes  any  allowance  for  draining,  or  fencing,  or  manuring.  , . , . 

12.  Has  any  landlord  in  tills  country  employed  an  agriculturist  upon  lus  estate,  or  a 
person  to  assist  the  tenants  with  his  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  ic  a, 

improving  their  land  ? — I am  not  aware.  . . , . -r 

13.  When  you  speak  of  landlords  not  assisting  the  tenants  in  manuring,  m what  way  do 
you  conceive  they  could  assist  them  ?-Tbey  could  give  them  lime  at  a more  reasonable 

’’‘hi.  Is  the  lime  quarry  to  winch  you  allude  in  the  possession  of  a landlord . 

15.  Is  there  only  one  quarry  in  the  district ?-OnV  one  for  eight  o ten  miles  round, 

that-  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  is  m the  possession  , . « -r  j 

1 speak  of  Lord  Devon,  I wish  the  commissioners  to  understand  me  as  speaking  of  Loid 
Devon  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Courtenay  estate.  , ] 

16.  Is  there  any  system  of  assisting  the  tenants,  with  respect  to  farm  tous^  and  offices, 
adopted  on  any  other  properties  than  the  one  you  have  mention  . landlords  ■ Lord 
fee  is;  but  I know  there  are  others  looked  upon  as  exceedingly  good  landlords.  Lord 

Devon  is  looked  upon  aB  an  exceedingly  good  landlord.  , . , _T  are  there  anv 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  p p k Ci  2 ^ 
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middlemen? — I believe  the  class  of  middlemen  is  rather  a limited  class.  I b 1' 
general  they  live  under  the  proprietors.  ' eve  111 

18.  Do  they  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ?— I believe  they  hold  at  'll 
generally  speaking.  The  leases  upon  this  estate,  in  the  immediate  neighbomhool  r 

Newcastle,  have  all  expired,  with  the  exception  of  the  leases  for  lives, they  are  te  * 

at-will  at  this  moment.  ’ 3 nauts' 

19.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases? — A vcrv  °reat  anxi  h- 

and  I ought  to  add  to  that,  that  there  is  a very  strong  feeling  of  discontent  at  their  o' 
condition,  in  consequence  of  not  getting  leases.  The  feeling  that  they  shall  not  °-et  lei^ 
raises  a strong  feeling  of  discontent.  ° ses 

20.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  anxious  for  leases,  even  at  their  present  rents9— T 
believe  the  terms  that  would  satisfy  reasonable  people  would  be, — that  the  lon«  arro  1 
should  be  forgiven ; and  though  they  have  been  paying  for  many  years  under  an  abated 
rent,  they  feel  discontented,  fearing  that,  at  one  time  or  another,  the  abated  rent  will  bn 
discontinued,  and  the  old  rent  will  be  resumed.  If  those  arrears  were  disposed  of  and 
they  got  leases  under  the  abated  rent,  the  tenants  would  be  satisfied. 

21.  Do  I understand  you  that  at  present  the  difference  between  the  former  rent  and  the 
rent  to  which  it  was  reduced  is  carried  on  against  the  people  as  arrears  ?— Yes,  and  is 
accumulating  each  year ; and  latterly  this  has  been  felt  as  a practical  grievance,  because 
in  some  instances,  within  one  year,  from  gale  to  gale,  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  three 
gales,  and  one  of  those  consisted  of  arrears,  which  they  did  not  imagine  would  be 
demanded. 

22.  Have  those  arrears  been  held  over  them  a long  period?— I believe  since  the  year 
1820— since  the  year  of  the  unhappy  disturbances  here.  It  was  some  time  after  that,  that 
Lord  Devon  came  over  as  trustee,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  trustees,  and  pacified  the 
tenantry  hero  by  an  abatement. 

23.  Arc  the  receipts  of  rent  given  on  account  in  general,  or  up  to  a particular  day?— I 
rather  think  up  to  a particular  day.  The  commissioners  will  permit  me  to  add  this 
remark, — that  I think  it  a bacl  system  not  to  receive  rent  on  account ; I speak  of  accruing 
rent  I think,  if  a farmer,  who  is  honestly  disposed,  brings  in  a sheep  and  sells  it,  and 
brings  the  money  to  the  office,  and  it  is  not  received,  it  is  not  a very  judicious  system';  for 
the  money,  when  not  received,  leaves  the  owner’s  hands,  and  does  not  turn  to  much 
account ; and  it  would  lie  a more  considerate  system,  if  money  was  sometimes  received  on 
account.  I hold  about  five  acres  and  a half,  and  I get  my  receipt  up  to  the  clay,  not  owing 
any  thing  under  the  abatement. 

24.  Do  you  hold  under  an  abated  rent? — I am  tenant-at-will,  and  I believe  I get  it  on 
the  same  terms  as  my  predecessors  had  these  five  acres  and  a half,  or  six  acres ; but  from 
my  acquaintance  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  I do  not  believe  that  the  people  will  ever 
feel  comfortable  until  they  get  leases  under  the  abated  rent;  they  will  be  always  discon- 
tented. 

25.  If  there  was  any  system  adopted  to  remunerate  them  for  any  permanent  improve- 
ments that  they  had  made,  would  they  bo  satisfied  with  that? — No.  Satisfied  I am  positive 
they  would  not  be;  nothing  short  of  a lease  would  satisfy  them.  If  they  were  to  be 
remunerated  for  any  house  that  they  built,  or  any  outlay  upon  their  farm,  to  make  it  pro- 
ductive to  the  last  farthing,  and  still  lie  refused  a lease,  I am  persuaded  that  they  would 
ho  a dissatisfied  tenantry. 

26.  Has  any  thing  occurred  with  respect  to  removal  or  ejectment  of  tenants  without 

compensation  which  justifies  that  feeling  of  insecurity  ? — No.  I do  not  know  of  any 
instance  of  a tenant  being  ejected.  I will  not  say  of  any ; but  nothing  like  a system. 
There  was  one,  I know,  evicted.  ‘ l 

27.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — The 
mode  usually  adopted  is  by  distraining  the  tenant,  or  processing  him.  With  regard  to 
distraining,  the  first  step  in  the  distraining  process  is,  to  send  out  keepers,  and  they  are 
left  upon  the  land  and  houses  for  a very  long  time — sometimes,  I understand,  as  long  as 
three  weeks,  and  then  the  wages  of  those  keepers  are  the  very  first  cost  that  is  discharged 
after  the  payment  of  the  rent : the  people  consider  that  an  excessive  hardship.  Another 
hardship  is  impounding  the  cows,  and  keeping  them  in  the  pound  till  they  decline  in  health 
and  decrease  in  value. 

28.  Do  you  know  the  sum  paid  to  those  keepers  ? — I do  not  know  that.  I should  think 
8cl.  a day.  That  is  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages. 

29.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  demanded  ? — Before  the  next  gale  day 
always,  leaving  what  they  call  a dead  gale.  The  last  November  rent  has  been  called  for 
before  now,  T believe,  almost  universally  at  least.  That  is  my  conviction. 

30.  Then  the  process  of  distress  to  which  you  refer  is  had  recourse  to,  in  case  the  tenant 
does  not  pay  a year’s  rent  by  the  time  a year  and  a half’s  rent  is  due  ? — I should  say  the 
defaulting  tenants.  I cannot  speak  to  the  precise  time. 

31.  Do  they  frequently  proceed  to  sell  the  distress? — I do  not  remember  an  instance  on 

the  Courtenay  estate  of  a distress  being  actually  sold.  They  have  been  brought  to  tho 
market  when  the  day  of  sale  has  arrived ; hut  Mr.  Furlong  gives  additional  time.  I canno 
recollect  an  instance  of  the  sale  of  a distress.  . , 

32.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  vou  consider  that  t e 
large  farmers  are  getting  better  in  their  worldly  means  ?— I do  not  think  that  they  arc 
getting  richer,  or  improving. 

33.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — No,  I do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  fanners 
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jrettinc  richer.  I believe  for  some  years  every  farmer  has  been  declining 
ar  cattle,  horses,  cows,  and  pigs,  and  the  severe  seasons,  and  the  low  markets,  have 
brought  the  whole  of  the  farming  population  to  a state  of  decline — I mean  discontent.  I 
do  not  mean  going  to  ruin  ; but  to  a state  of  suffering. 

' 34  Are  the  labourers  getting  more  comfortable  in  their  condition  ? — No.  The  labourers 
ire  a very  wretched  set  of  men  in  this  neighbourhood ; numbers  of  them  can  get  no  employ- 
ment, and  those  who  are  employed  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  8 d.  a day,  without  food  ; but 
there  are  a number  without  employment.  Lord  Devon  and  the  trustees  employ  a number;  but 
the  employment  of  the  labouring  class  is  confined  principally  to  this  estate  in  a great  degree. 

35  Does  the  con-acre  system  generally  prevail  ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  it.  I wish 
mv  evidence  to  be,  that  I consider  the  labouring  class  in  a state  of  great  depression,  even 
those  employed  at  Sd.  a day,  from  their  large  families  and  the  price  of  provisions ; and  all 
those  circumstances  taken  together,  make  them  a very  depressed  class.  Their  clothes  are 
bad  and  their  diet  bad. 

36.  Under  whom  do  the  labouring  class  usually  hold  then-  cottages  ?— In  the  country 
they  hold  them  from  the  farmers,  and  in  the  town  from  the  middlemen  in  the  town.  In 
sonic  instances,  they  derive  under  the  lessors  under  the  proprietors  in  the  town ; but  in 
general  they  hold  under  the  middlemen. 

C 37.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  rent  they  pay  in  general? — For  a small  cabin  that  will 
accommodate  a man  and  his  wife  and  about  three  children  they  pay  30s.  a year. 

38.  Do  they  get  any  land  included  in  that? — No,  I do  not  think  they  do.  I think  it  is 
for  a house.  They  get  a small  lot,  which  rears  a small  quantity  of  vegetables — they  call  it  a 
cabbage  garden— from  the  farmers,  but  the  land  is  not  attached  to  the  cabin  ; it  is  a sepa- 
rate taking. 

39.  What  is  generally  paid  for  tho  con-acre  ? — From  £8  to  £10.  H ill  you  permit  me 

to  add,  that  I think  if  the  proprietor  was  to  take  the  labouring  class  which  he  employs  out 
of  the  hands  of  persons  by  no  means  independent,  and  provide  for  them  a cabin,  and  give 
them  a certain  portion  of  land,  fixing  a reasonable  rent,  it  would  be  a great  improvement, 
and  not  to  let  them  depend  upon  those  who  are  obliged  to  charge  them  exorbitantly  for  the 
cabin  they  occupy.  . 

40.  Do  they  pay  the  rent  of  the  con-acre  beforehand? — In  very  many  instances  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  a portion  of  it ; but  in  all  instances  they  must  discharge  the  last  farthing  of 
the  "con-acre  rent  before  they  carry  away  the  potatoes. 

41.  Have  you  had  experience  of  any  cases  in  which  the  crop  was  not  Avortli  the  rent,  and 

do  you  know  the  course  pursued  in  that  case  ? — I do  not  know  the  course  pursued  ; but  I 
know  many  cases  in  which  the  oat  crop  was  not  worth  the  rent,  nor  the  wheat  crop.  The 
potato  crop  in  many  instances  lias  not  been  worth  the  rent.  W liat  the  course  pursued 
was  by  the  landlord  I do  not  know.  I consider  myself  bound  by  the  oath  I have  taken  to 
give  this  additional  statement  to  the  commissioners.  It  has  been  usual  to  take  .down  the 
houses  of  the  poor  when  the  leases  expire,  and  that  appears  a very  harsh  proceeding.  Tins 
has  been  done  in  many  instances  in  this  town.  As  soon  as  the  lease  expires,  the  houses  have 
been  taken  down ; that  is  the  general  rule.  I conceive  that  to  he  a great  hardship.  The 
creatures  who  live  in  those  houses  have  no  means  to  emigrate,  and  they  are  obbged  to  get 
into  other  small  cabins,  where  you  find  four  families  with  the  pig  lying  down  near  the 
human  beings.  I consider  that  to  he  a great  grievance.  . 

42.  Do  you  mean  that  the  cottages  of  some  tenants,  upon  the  expiration  of  a lease,  are 
taken  down? — I mean  those  who  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor  lheniie  is 
when  I say  the  rule,  I mean  the  practice — the  practice  is.  at  the  expiration  of  a lease  of  those 
small  holdings,  to  take  down  the  houses. 

43.  To  remove  the  tenants  and  take  down  the  houses? — Yes.  ... 

44.  Is  any  gratuity  given  in  those  cases  ? — I have  not  known  o:  any  instances,  except 
two  or  three.  There  was  one  man  that  contested  the  case  wita  the  agent,  and  alter  a 
great  many  appeals  to  the  quarter  sessions,  it  appeared  that  the  man  was  able  to  hold  the 
ground  in 'litigation.  He  and  two  other  men  have  got  very  comfortable  houses  on  the  way 
as  you  come  up  here.  I remember  another  instance  of  a poor  woman  in  (joat-street.  cme 
had  a very  wretched  and  unhealthy  cabin,  and  she  was  removed  from  it,  and  the  removal 
was  a circumstance  of  great  comfort  to  her.  But  the  general  practice  is  to  take  down  t c 
houses,  and  remove  the  tenants,  and  let  the  tenantry  provide  for  themselves. 

45.  Has  that  practice  occurred  in  many  instances? — Yes,  in  a great  many. 

46.  By  whom  were  those  houses  built ; were  they  built  by  middlemen  ? I do  not 

know.  . . , 

47.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district?— No  ; not  since  the  period 

of  my  residence  here.  , . . „ AT-  T 

48.  Have  vou  any  suggestions  vou  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— N o.  1 ttank 
taking  the  labouring  class  out  of 'the  hands  of  those  who  me  an  indigent  class,  and  letting 
the  proprietors  provide  for  them,  would  he  a great  improvement.  . 

49.  Are  there  any  loan  funds  in  this  district  ?— There  is  a mont  de  piete,  and  there  was 

a pawn-office  that  has  ceased.  , , „ _ _ , . . 

50.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  mont  de  piete  ?— The  effect  has  been  a large  amount 
of  accommodation  at  a less  rate  of  interest;  and  I should  consider  it  an  advantage,  t 
substitution  of  the  mont  de  piete.  During  three  years  the  potato  crops  failed,  and  the 
farmers  have  been  in  tbe  habit  of  sending  feather  beds,  and  other  articles  they  could 
pawn,  to  raise  money  for  provisions,  in  June,  July,  and  August,  till  the  potato  crop  came 
in,  They  got  assistance  at  a reasonable  rate  of  interest,  and  that  was  a great  advantage,  , 
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28ih  August,  1844.  61.  Hare  you  any  other  suggestion? — Yea.  My  impression  is,  that  if  the  imnmm™  . 

1 hav?  suggeSted  was  to  take  place  as  to  leases  at  a reasonable  rent,  and  moderate  S 
Coll,  D.D.  fro,m  fcllf  landlords,  there  would  not  be  a more  qmet  and  peaceable  people  in  anv  tT? 

of  the  kingdom  than  this.  I do  not  know  of  any  part  of  the  kingdom  more  Li 
disturbance,  though  they  hare  had  great  siiflerings,  and  great  loss  of  then-  cattle  awl 
discontent.  In  speaking  of  arrears,  I wish  to  he  understood  as  referring  to  the  aire™  • 
the  abatement  in  the  rent.  The  abatement  was  made  since  Mr.  Hoskin’s  time  ,.7  , 

through  the  present  Earl  of  Devon,  then  Mr.  William  Courtenay.  There  is  no  intent, vTH 
reverting  to  the  old  reserved  rent.  Any  arrears  which  are  enforced  are  arrears  which  i 
accraed  since  the  reduction  was  made.  I have  also  been  asked,  whether  when  rerriw“ 
were  given,  they  were  on  account,  or  up  to  the  day:  upon  consideration  I am  able  to  X 
that  they  are  up  to  the  day,  hut  the  arrears  remain.  Suppose  a person  in  arrear  in  1S«' 
owing  three  gales,  ancl  he  carries  in  one  gale,  he  gets  a receipt  up  to  March  1842  Jj 
then  the  arrears  of  course  remain.  ’ ’ ana 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


637. 

Rev.  T.  CoU,  D.i 


638. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Baylee. 


Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Baylee,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Mount  Baylee,  near  Broadford,  in  the  county  of  Clare  in 
the  union  of  Ennis.  ’ 


2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— I am  a large  holder  of  land,  and  I occasionally  contribute 
to  the  public  prints. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ?— I occupy  eighty  acres  in  the  county  of  Clare 
and  280  m the  county  of  Down,  being  the  mensell  lands  of  the  diocese  of  Dromore. 

4.  Have  you  held  any  situations  that  have  made  you  particularly  acquainted  with  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  ? — I have  been  an  agent  under  the  courts  and  a 
tenant  under  the  courts,  and  a tenant  to  a private  individual. 

5.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— It  has  often 
struck  me  that  it  would  he  expedient  that  the  legislature  should  compel  the  proprietors  of 
waste  lands  to  lease  portions  of  them  in  perpetuity  to  certain  parish  commissioners  for  the 
paupers,  the  said  commissioners  to  erect  dwellings  upon  them,  and  locate  able-bodied 
pauper  families  therein,  the  surplus  produce  to  be  deposited  in  parish  or  union  granaries, 
to  be  sold  at  reasonable  prices  to  the  poor,  and  thus  prevent  the  evils  of  village  usury.  I 
am  prepared  to  prove,  and  I have  known  as  much  as  150  per  cent,  paid  by  tbe  unfortunate 
people  to  village  usurers. 

6.  Under  what  circumstances  was  that  paid  ?— Persons  not  having  seed  to  sow  their 
knd,  and  being  obliged  generally  to  submit  to  that  extortion,  or  leave  their  land  idle;  and 
I have  known  in  a great  many  instances,  even  where  a person  was  inclined  to  submit  to 
that  extortion,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  bis  land  idle,  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to 
get  security  to  give  to  the  village  usurer. 

7.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  law  of  distraint  ? — That  it  could  not  be 
well  worse  than  it  at  present  is,  simply  for  this  reason : it  is  in  the  power  of  an  oppressive 
landlord  to  come  and  distrain  his  tenant  for  a fictitious  rent — for  a rent  that  in  point  of 
fact  the  tenant  does  not  owe ; and  under  the  existing  law  of  the  laud  the  unfortunate 
tenant  has  no  means  of  redress,  except  through  replevin,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  it  is  impossible  for  tbe  tenant  to  obtain  security  to  satisfy  tbe  sheriff.  In  the  town 
of  Ennis  there  was  a most  respectable  man,  a Scotchman,  came  and  set  up  business,  and 
brought  some  capital.  His  landlord  was  a needy  man,  and  he  came  in  and  made  a demand 
for  a year*  s rent  that  was  not  due.  The  man  was  very  glad  to  compromise  with  him,  and 
pay  him  three-quarters  rent,  not  a farthing  of  which  was  due,  in  consequence  of  bis  being 
a stranger  in  the  country,  and  not  being  able  to  get  security.  Now  persons  living  in  the 
country  are  just  as  likely  to  be  so  treated  as  others,  for  the  responsibility  lies  so  heavy 
upon  the  sheriff  he  is  very  chary  of  interfering,  and  he  holds  over  from  day  to  day,  in  hopes 
of  an.  arrangement  being  made  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  I have  seen  an  individual 
case  in  which  that  was  done.  The  landlord  was  a middleman,  and  came  and  sold  the 
under-tenant’s  property.  I know  it  so  far  as  this,  that  a carpet  was  set  up  and  sold  for  £3. 
The  auctioneer  was  of  course  the  servant  of  the  landlord,  if  I could  call  him  so,  and  he 
said  that  the  bidding  was  too  much,  and  he  absolutely  and  truly  put  it  up  again,  and,  on 
the  oath  I have  taken,  that  man  knocked  down  that  carpet  to  a bare-footed  servant  hoy, 
belonging  to  the  landlord,  for  the  sum  of  9 s. 

8.  What  had  become  of  the  persons  who  had  bid  the  £3  upon  that  occasion? — They 
were  standing  by. 

. 9.  Why  did  they  not  bid  it  up  again  ? — I did  not  understand  why.  There  is  a feeling 
m the  country  against  purchasing  these  kind  of  things ; nobody  attends  but  tbe  creatures 
of  tbe  landlord,  consequently  those  creatures  were  under  the  power  of  the  landlord,  and 
only  acted  as  that  landlord  directed. 

10.  How  do  you  propose  to  remedy  that  abuse? — Simply  in  this  way.  The  bench  of 
petty  sessions,  so  far  as  my  long  experience  of  them  enables  me  to  say,  have  been  as  pure 
a court  as  ever  sat  in  Ireland  ; they  are  almost  all  landlords  and  tenants  themselves,  and  1 
think  it  should  be  competent  to  them  to  settle  disputed  accounts  between  landlord  and 
tf”aTVt’  an  appeal  before  tbe  assistant  barrister,  where  it  would  be  settled  for  a few 

shillings,  leaving  a policeman  in  charge  of  the  effects  distrained,  and  giving  the  tenant  a 
certain  support  until  the  matter  was  tried  before  the  barrister.  I do  not  see  how  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  the  acoount,  as  taken  by  the  magistrates. 
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11  Would  you  propose  that  the  landlord  should  not  have  a right  of  distraint  unless  he 
had  previously  applied  to  the  petty  sessions  ?— No,  not  at  all ; I merely  propose  taking  the 
"•count  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  first  liv  the  bench  of  petty  sessions,  where  it  is 
deputed,  and  if  either  party  felt  aggrieved,  a power  of  appeal  to  the  barrister.  There  is  a 
ictice  existing  hi  this  country — where  the  plaintiff  gets  a decree  against  the  defendant,  it 
P ‘ verv  common  thing  for  the  plaintiff  to  take  a cow  under  that  decree,  that  may  be  worth 
£9  or  £10.  the  decree  amounting  to  perhaps  £2  ; that  cow  would  be  sold  for  the  £2,  the 
unfortunate  debtor  of  course  losing  the  balance,  the  creditor  in  every  instance  being  the 
uurebaser  through  some  menial  of  his  own.  I would  propose  that  there  should  be  a 
nirish  valuator,  who,  when  these  kind  of  things  are  distrained,  should  have  the  power  of 
valuinn-  these  articles,  the  creditor  to  keep  the  article  and  to  refund  any  balance  to  the 
debton  The  same  thing  may  apply  to  rent ; it  is  very  fair  that  a man  to  whom  money  is 
due  should  get  his  money,  but  it  is  a very  hard  case  that  the  unfortunate  man  who  owes  it 
should  he  mulcted  often  in  150  per  cent,  beyond  the  sum  due,  which  is  of  course  a material 
injury  to  the  other  creditors. 

12*.  As  respects  county  cess,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer? — There  cannot  he  any 
thino-  more  oppressive  than  the  times  and  seasons  at  which  it  is  levied.  It  is  levied,  at 
spring,  when  the  tenant  has  exhausted  probably  all  his  means  in  sowing  his  land,  and  it  is 
levied'in  June  afterwards,  before  the  tenant  has  the  benefit  of  the  seed  sown.  What  I 
would  suggest  is,  that  the  county  cess  should  be  paid  by  the  landlord  in  the  same  way  that 
the  tithes°are,  and  be  recovered  by  him  out  of  the  crop.  It  would  have  this  effect,  it 
would  enable  the  tenant  to  use  all  his  capital  whatever  it  might  he  in  sowing  Iris  land,  and 
be  would  have  only  one  landlord  instead  of  two  or  three,  as  he  has  now  between  his  land- 
lord and  the  tax  gatherer  and  poor  rate  collector.  With  respect  to  the  granaries  I have 
mentioned,  I would  suggest  that  the  farmer  should  get  seed  for  his  land  from  those  paro- 
chial granaries,  by  a proper  application  made  to  the  bench  of  petty  sessions,  supported  by 
recommendation  from  the  clergymen  of  the  parish.  The  commissioners  for  the  poor  in  the 
union  to  have  the  first  lien  upon  the  crop  for  the  seed,  an  equal  lien  with  the  landlord  for 
provision  advanced,  to  be  paid  in  kind  at  the  parish  granaries. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


Mr.  William  Hishon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— In  the  parish  of  Shauagolden,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — About  120  acres. 

4.  Principally  tillage  or  grazing  ? — Tillage  and  grazing. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  winch  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 

information  to  tlie  commissioners  ? — The  barony  of  Lower  Comiello,  hi  the  county  of 
Limerick.  _ 

6.  Generally  speaking,  is  that  in  tillage  or  grazing  farms  ? — I should  say  there  is  as 
much  grazing  as  tillage  in  the  barony — at  least  the  lower  part  of  it. 

7.  Do  the  tenantry  in  it  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  ?— They  hold  from  both  ; there  are  middlemen  and  immediate  proprietors, 
and  some  hold  under  the  courts. 

8.  Under  which  class  are  the  tenantry  most  comfortable? — I should  say  under  the 
immediate  landlords  they  are  more  comfortable ; still  under  the  courts  they  are  comfortable. 

9.  Do  they  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — From  year  to  year,  except 

in  very  few  instances.  „ , 

10. ' Do  you  think  that  the  tenantry  are  anxious  for  leases  at  their  present  rents  .—1  am 

sure  that  they  are ; and  I consider  that  the  land  would  be  more  improved  if  they  had 
them.  I have  known  several  instances  where  tenants  improved  prior  to  the  year  loob, 
and  in  the  year  183(3 ; since  then,  they  have  been  either  dispossessed  out  of  the  lands 
improved,  or  the  rent  raised  very  high  on  them.  „ . „ , 

11.  What  particular  reason  makes  you  mark  the  year  1S36? — A gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Mr.  Roche,  of  Old  Abbey,  near  Shanagolden,  commenced  then,  and  dispossessed  fifteen 
families  off  land  I remember  to  have  been  heath,  and  which  they  had  made  mto  a good 
sheep  walk  ; aud  some  of  the  tenants  I have  known  to  offer  two  years  rent  as  a security 
to  leave  them  in. 

12.  Were  those  tenants  in  arrear  ? — No ; the  agent  got  all  the  land. 

13.  What  became  of  the  tenants ’—Several  of  them  emigrated,  and  some  of  them  are  m 
the  poor-house ; there  are  others  living  in  cabins,  and  others  convenient  to  bogs. 

14.  Were  they  given  any  assistance  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  . o. 

15.  Those  parties  had  reclaimed  the  land  ? — Yes. 

16.  What  quantity  of  land  did  they  hold  ?— From  ten  to  thirty  acres. 

17.  Yon  have  all  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— Yes ; I live  within  a mile  and  a half 

of  the  place.  „ __  , , . . . , 

IS.  Did  any  outrages  take  place  in  consequence  ?— No ; and  I am  sure  it  must  he 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  they  have  great  hopes  from 
their  political  leaders  there  will  he  some  good  done.  It  is  a yery  hard  case,  but  there  was 
no  agrarian  outrage.  , . . , - . . 

19.  Are  you  aware  of  any  other  instance  where  rents  have  been  raised  after  tenants 
have  improved?— Yes  • I have  known  Lord  Monteagle,  on  his  entire  property,  to  raise  it 
from  10a.  to  25a.  an  acre,  in  addition  to  the  former  rent,  after  the  passing  of  the  poor  law. 


2Sth  August,  1844. 

€38. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Bay  lee. 


639. 

Mr.  William  Hiihon. 


See  Mr.  Roche’s 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  112. 


See  Mr.  CoUis't 
Evidence, 
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28 th  August,  1844. 

639. 

Mr.  William  Hishon. 


20.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  on  the  whole  of  the  estates  of  Lord  Monteaele  1 

the  rent  from  I Os.  to  25s.  ? — Yes;  except  an  odd  case  where  there  was  a lease  T ra’Sed' 
cases  he  has  added  1 Os.,  and  in  others  25s.  Much  of  the  land  was  moist  • and  ft  S0I{?e 
tenants  had  sanded  it,  and  limed  it,  and  drained  it  in  several  cases  it  was  toe 

21.  Who  is  Lord  Monteagle’s  agent? — Mr.  Stephen  Edward  Collis.  tlen’ 

22.  Where  does  he  reside? — Somewhere  near  Tarbert,  in  the  county  of  Kerry 

23.  What  had  the  passing  of  the  poor  law  to  do  with  the  raising  ‘of  the  rent?  n 

general  rumour  was,  that  it  was  in  order  to  cover  his  part  of  the  rate  that  it  was  h e 
His  tenants  were  men  in  a comfortable  state,  and  now  they  are  the  poorest  tenantvv  • , 
countv  of  Limerick.  - m “e 


24.  Was  it  on  the  expiration  of  the  leases  that  this  occurred  ? There  had  b 

abatement  given  on  the  old  leases,  but  the  abatement  was  raised  on  them  a<uim  ^ M 

25.  Do  you  know  any  other  instances  of  ejectments  of  tenants  ? Yes  °T  i-11Aw  T , 

Clare,  in  1842,  to  dispossess  twenty-seven  families.  ’ 1,01(1 

26.  Whore  was  that  ? — At  Kilcornan,  within  two  miles  of  me. 

27.  Were  those  people  under-tenants ?— They  held  from  a middleman,  and  hi« 
expired  m 1842. 

28.  Who  got  the  lands  ?— The  land  was  originally  wild  mountain,  and  it  was  set  to  tlio» 
people  m five,  ten,  and  twenty  acres. 

29.  What  quantity  of  land  had  those  people  then  ? — From  five  to  ten  acres 

30.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  now?— About  fifty  acres,  and  set  to  three  or  four 
tenants. 


3 1 . Ay  ere  those  three  or  four  tenants  who  now  hold  the  fifty  acre  farms  nreviouslv 

the  land? — No,  none  of  them.  J ^ 

32.  Did  the  tenants  receive  any  compensation  ?— No,  not  without  being  first  compelled 

to  knock  down  their  houses,  and  then  they  got  from  £l  to  50s.  1 

33.  Had  they  occupied  the  land  as  labourers,  or  farmers  ? — They  paid  their  rent  in  cash 
and  laboured  upon  their  little  places  themselves. 

34.  To  whom  did  they  pay  the  rent? — To  Mr.  Powell. 

35.  Does  he  hold  any  of  the  land  now  ? — No. 

Y 3(>.  Were  the  persons  who  are  now  the  tenants  inhabitants  of  the  district  previously?— 

37.  How  were  the  lands  set  to  the  present  tenants ; by  proposal,  or  in  what  other  man- 
ner ? — I believe  by  proposal.  It  was  first  valued  by  the  agent  and  the  driver,  and  then  there 
were  notices  posted  up. 

38.  Generally,  where  a middleman’s  lease  expires,  what  course  is  pursued  in  reference 
to  the  under-tenants? — All  the  small  tenants  are  tinned  out,  and  it  very  seldom  happens 
that  one  of  the  occupying  tenants  gets  the  land. 

39.  If  one  of  the  occupying  tenants  occupied  twenty  acres,  he  would  not  get  a portion?— 
Lo,  unless  he  was  considered  very  solvent,  and  had  some  interest  with  the  landlord  or 
agent. 

40.  When  proposals  are  received  for  land,  is  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying 
tenant.  i.es,  there  may  in  some  cases;  hut  I have  known  several  cases  where  there  was 
no  preference,  unless  ho  had  good  interest. 

41.  What  do  you  mean  by  “good  interest?” — A gentleman  who  would  interfere  with 
the  landlord  or  agent;  or  if  he  was  a violent  character  ho  would  he  more  sure  to  get  the 
land,  for  a farmer  would  be  in  dread  to  get  the  land ; so  that  an  honest  man  has  the  least 
chance. 


+i  ^ ^n°  •*0U  sort  feeling  affects  the  landlords  of  large  estates  as  well  as 

tue  landlords  of  small  estates  ? — Indeed  it  does.  I know,  from  the  way  the  tenantry  are 
treated,  it  is  a comple  te  check  to  improvement.  The  more  a man  does,  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  he  put  out ; and  the  farmer  who  lays  out  his  capital  is  sure  to  have  no  money  to 
spare  at  the  time  he  is  put . out,  and  the  man  who  comes  in  is  able  to  give  a fine. 

43.  To  whom  does  he  give  the  fine? — He  pays  it  to  the  agent:  whether  the  landlord 
gets  it,  I do  not  know.  I have  known  some  middlemen  to  be  obliged  to  get  it. 

”•18  it  a general  habit  to  give  fines  ? — Yes.  I was  in  the  habit  of  reclaiming  land 
myself,  and  I left  off  doing  so  for  six  or  seven  years.  I held  a farm  of  land  from  a gentle- 
rnan;  I drained  it  and  top-dressed  it,  and  when  my  lease  was  up  he  did  not  eject  me,  but 
raised  it  to  £4  5s.  an  acre. 

land  ^ufc  *s  ^ie  usua,l  rent  of  good  land  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — About  £3  for  good 

46.  Is  that  meadow  land  ?— Yes,  and  tillage  land. 

4 ‘ • Is  it  wheat  land  ? — Yes. 

lo'  mW  mu°k  w^eat  do  you  expect  from  it  ? — About  from  200  to  250  stone. 

« 4^'  T'y  , ? rent  bad  you  paid  previous  to  the  expiration  of  your  lease? — For  one  part 
mi  another  part  at  50s.  that  was  convenient  to  the  town. 

oO.  W hat  was  the  nature  of  the  reclamation  you  made  ? — I drained  it,  and  top-dresseu 
it,  and  limed  it. 

51.  How  long  did  you  hold  it  after  you  drained  it  and  top-dressed  it  ? — About  six  years, 
twelve  years  to  run  when  I married : I got  it  with  my  wife. 

o2.  VVas  it  a lease  of  a very  old  date  ? — It  was  a lease  of  twenty-one  years ; but  the 
ami  y of  my  wife  held  it  about  fifty  years.  About  seven  years  ago,  you  could  not,  if  you 
went  out  in  the  morning,  see  a farm  without  a limekiln  burning  on  it ; now  there  is  not  a 
single  limekiln  at  work. 
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53.  What  is  the  manure  generally  used  ? — Sea-weed  and  dung ; lime  was  very  generally  2S/7t  August,  1844. 

used  six  or  seven  years  ago.  ‘ 

54.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  not  using  it  now*?— To  the  persons  who  used  to  spend  „ ®.39-. , 

their  capital  being  ill  treated,  by  having  the  rent  raised.  Mr*  H:5hnn- 

55.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  wish  to  make  to  us'?— I would  chiefly  suggest  a 
security  to  the  tenant  in  the  land.  That  would  be  a great  facility  to  the  land  being 
improved. 

56.  What  do  you  call  security  ?— That  a man  could  not  be  treated  as  I have  stated,  if 
he  did  improve. 

57.  If  m case  of  being  turned  out  lie  was  to  receive  remuneration  for  his  permanent 
improvements,  would  j'ou  think  that  security  ? — I consider  it  would  be  better  than  nothing; 
but  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  land.  I think  the  Landlord  should  not  turn  him  out  as 
lou0,  as  he  pays  the  value  of  the  land. 

58.  How  do  you  propose  to  ascertain  that?— By  the  poor  law  valuation,  or  the  govern- 
ment valuation. 

59.  Has  the  government  valuation  as  yet  in  this  county  taken  place  ? — I believe  it  lias. 

I have  heard  it  has. 

60.  Do  you  know  what  the  government  valuation  of  your  own  farm  is  ?— No.  From 
what  I have  heard,  I know  that  any  disinterested  party  valuing  the  land,  it  would  be  under 
what  it  is  set  at. 

61.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  Law  valuation  bear  to  the  rent  usually  charged? It 

is  about  thirty  per  cent,  under. 

62.  Was  that  valuation  reduced  by  the  guardians  after  it  was  made,  or  were  any  directions 
given  by  the  guardians  to  the  valuator  ?— The  first  gentleman  that  went  upon  the  land  was 
Mr.  Potter.  He  did  not  commence  till  a few  weeks  before  the  return  was  to  be  made,  and 
he  did  not  go  over  the  land.  In  many  instances  he  went  into  the  houses  and  looked  at  the 
lauds.  When  Mr.  Mulcahy  was  appointed,  the  people  served  notices,  and  he  came  and 
valued  the  lands  again. 

63.  What  class  of  person  was  Mr.  Mulcahy  ? — A grazier  and  farmer. 

64.  What  quantity  of  land  did  he  hold  ?— I believe  about  200  acres. 

65.  Were  any  directions  given  him  by  the  board  of  guardians  as  to  the  value  he  should 
put  on? — I believe  not.  I believe  they  were  sworn.  He  has  £100  a year  from  the 
commissioners. 


66.  Is  he  now  appointed  as  permanent  valuator  ? — Yes,  he  is.  If  the  farmers  were  to 
let  in  the  paupers,  the  rate  would  be  nearly  as  high  as  the  rent ; but  the  farmers  are  striving 
in  every  way  they  can  to  keep  the  poor  people  out.  I was  paying  £4  for  the  convenience 
of  getting  into  a yard,  and  he  put  me  down  £4  for  that.  1 have  built  a house  since  that, 
and  it  is  now  set  at  £4  a year. 

67.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  the  grand  jury  cess  ? — It  comes  very  heavy  upon  the 
people,  and  I would  suggest  the  landlords  should  bear  it. 

68.  Is  your  suggestion  that  the  landlords  should  pay  it  as  they  do  the  rent-charge,  or  a 
proportion  as  of  the  poor  rate? — They  should  pay  the  whole  of  it.  They  are  the  great 
cause  of  the  raising  of  it ; for  in  every  case  where  a few  tenants  are  ejected,  the  landlord 
puts  a police  station  there,  and  if  he  was  bound  to  bear  it  himself  he  would  not  eject  them. 
I know  one  gentleman,  Colonel  Wingfield,  and  if  there  was  every  landlord  like  him,  there 
would  not  be  occasion  for  any  police  station  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

69.  Where  does  Colonel  Wingfield  live  ? — In  England.  He  has  possession  of  it  two 
years.  It  was  held  before  by  Mr.  Dixon. 

70.  In  what  does  the  conduct  of  that  landlord  differ  from  others  ? — He  allows  them  for 
draining,  hming,  and  building.  There  can  be  but  one  fault  found  with  him,  and  that  is,  he 
does  not  give  leases. 

7 1 . Do  the  people  prefer  living  under  a gentleman  who  gives  aUowances,  or  under  a 
gentleman  who  gives  leases  without  any  allowances  ? — They  would  rather  have  the  allow- 
ances unless  they  had  the  land  for  the  value. 

<2.  Does  Colonel  Wingfield  set  it  for  the  value? — He  gives  it  fifty  per  cent,  under  what 
it  was  before. 


<3.  How  does  he  arrive  at  the  value  ? — He  sends  down  his  agent  to  value  it. 

74.  Is  that  the  course  with  the  other  landlords? — No,  they  post  it  up  to  get  proposals, 
ven  the  smaU  tenants  upon  the  land  of  Colonel  Wingfield,  when  they  had  but  a quarter 
,g-0iund>  be  gave  them  an  acre  or  two  acres  according  to  their  families,  and  money  to 
und  houses.  I know  of  only  one  tenant  removed,  and  he  gave  him  £12.  He  chose  to  go 
1°  n e^ca‘  i*  ’8  a pity  to  have  that  landlord  paying  for  police  stations  for  other 
wnaiords.  We  find  one  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  I have  not  an  acre  of  land  from  him. 

there  were  more  landlords  like  Colonel  Wingfield,  there  would  be  very  few  have  to  wear 
tne  button  they  wear.  (The  repeal  button.) 

ahl  9 vr  resPect  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  are  they  getting  more  comfort- 
„e  ‘ they  are  getting  worse  every  day. 

‘ o-  Under  whom  do  they  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — There  are  a few  holding  under 
The  greater  part  are  living  in  back  lanes  and  villages. 

40*  V they  generaHy  pay  for  their  cottages? — They  generally  pay  from  30s.  to 

f."J.  there  may  be  three  families  in  a little  room,  fourteen  feet  square  in  some  cases. 
7q  a ^ °btain  employment  ? — Very  seldom,  unless  a few  weeks  in  the  harvest, 

tbeb  ^ w^a't  rate  of  wages  do  they  obtain  employment  in  the  harvest  ? — Eightpence  in 
harvest  and  6d.  in  the  winter.  They  would  feel  happy  if  they  got  that  generaHy. 
Hart  II,  5 h 
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The  greatest  resource  they  have,  is  seudhig  out  their  little  children  in  the  country  and 

looking  for  charity. 

80.  What  do  they  pay  for  con-acre? — For  the  land  that  is  manured  they  pay  £4 ; for 
stubbles,  for  grass  land  newly  broken  up,  they  pay  £10 — for  any  thing  of  good  land.  ’ 

81.  Do  they  pay  that  beforehand? — The  half  is  generally  demanded,  and  that  causes 
several  of  them  not  to  be  able  to  take  any. 

82.  How  do  they  manage  in  those  cases  where  they  are  not  able  to  take  any  con-acre?— 
They  live  by  begging,  except  an  odd  day’s  work  they  get  now  and  then.  I have  known 
some  of  them  to  go  four  miles  in  the  morning  and  four  in  the  evening,  to  earn  8t7.  or  M. 
without  meat. 

83.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Very  seldom.  Of  late  the 
clergy  are  constantly  at  them  from  the  altar.  They  are  suffering  patiently ; and  if  it  was 
not  for  the  control  which  the  clergy  have  over  them,  the  country  would  be  convulsed  to  the 
centre.  I would  suggest  that  labourers  should  get  four  or  five  acres  of  land. 

84.  How  would  you  contrive  to  get  that  for  them  ? — I think  upon  every  farm  of  twenty 
acres  there  should  be  a couple  of  labourers,  and  that  they  should  have  four  or  five  acres  at 
the  landlord’s  rent.  A farmer  when  he  sets  it  now,  gets  for  a cabin  as  much  as  will  pay  for 
two  acres.  They  pay  that  by  work.  If  they  got  four  or  five  acres,  it  would  be  of  no  use 
to  them  without  the  loan  fund.  For  the  first  two  years  the  land  would  be  of  no  use 
without  some  capital. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Edward  Lloyd,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Heathfield,  near  BaJlingarry,  comity  of  Limerick.  I am 
one  of  the  board  of  guardians. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a landed  proprietor,  living  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Sergeant  Warren,  of  Dublin,  but  I hold  it  under  a lease  in  perpetuity. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — I have  very  nearly  400  acres  of  mountain,  and 
260  acres  of  arable  land  in  my  own  occupation. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — Kilmeedy  and  Castletown, 
electoral  divisions,  about  six  miles  from  this  town. 

5.  Is  it  principally  in  grazing  or  tillage  faims  ? — It  is  principally  tillage.  I am  acquainted 
with  several  thousand  acres  of  worn-out  bog  and  mountain,  and  the  population  is  close  up 
to  about  9,000  persons. 

6.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remu- 
nerative improvements? — Yes,  it  does,  particularly  in  draining.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  mountain  land,  winch  might  be  reclaimed,  at  an  expensive  rate  certainly ; but  it  would 
give  a great  deal  of  employment  to  the  poor  of  the  district.  As  for  the  poor,  it  is 
one  of  the  poorest  districts  connected  with  tins  union.  The  general  manure  used  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  animal  manure.  Limestone  gravel  is  sometimes  used  with  very  great 
benefit.  Burning  is  also  resorted  to,  though  we  consider  it  veiy  detrimental,  except  to 
worn-out  bog.  We  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools. 
The  size  of  farms  and  mode  of  tillage  vary.  There  is  scarcely  any  artificial  grasses  or  house- 
feeding. The  effect  of  improved  tillage  on  demand  for  labour  would  be  very  great.  The 
rearing  of  stock,  and  the  feeding  of  dairy  cattle,  is  rather  on  the  decrease.  I think  the 
people,  from  then*  poverty,  are  getting  more  into  tillage,  breaking  up  the  land,  which 
increases  the  demand  for  labour  very  much ; but  the  poverty  has  increased,  because  the 
hire  is  less.  The  general  way  of  taking  land  in  the  country  is  by  proposal,  in  which  great 
competition  prevails ; and  the  rent  is  almost  entirely  acreable. 

7.  Is  the  proposal  in  general  acreable,  or  a lump  sum  ? — Acreable. 

8.  When  a proposal  is  sent  in,  in  ascertaining  the  number  of  acres,  what  is  the  course 
pursued  in  case  a county  road  should  pass  through  the  farm  ? — Half  the  road  is  usually 
surveyed  upon  each  side,  and  the  rent  is  put  upon  that  the  samo  as  upon  the  land.  It  is 
considered  a very  great  grievance  ; but  it  is  the  usual  way  of  doing  business.  From  one 
guinea  to  £2  an  acre  is  the  general  average  of  the  land  in  the  country — about  32s.  usually. 
The  poor  law  valuation  is  under  the  rent  in  almost  all  cases.  I am  uninformed  as  to  the 
government  valuation. 

9.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  so  uniformly  under  the  rent  that  you  can  state  how  much  ?— * 

No,  I cannot  state  how  much.  The  rent  is  not  demanded  usually  until  it  is  eight,  or  nine 
months  due,  and  it  is  sometimes  twelve  months  before  a gale  is  asked,  except  in  some 
cases  where  it  is  demanded  one  within  the  other.  I pay  rent  to  some  landlords  who 
demand  it  immediately  it  is  due ; but  that  is  very  rare.  The  tenants  raise  the  money  in 
the  banks  : they  pay  it  in  cash,  and  not  by  bills.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  is  y 
distress  and  sale,  so  far  as  I have  any  knowledge  of  the  neighbouring  properties.  Arrears 
of  long  standing  due  from  the  tenants  are  usually  held  over  them ; but  the  growing  ren  is 
only  demanded  by  the  landlords.  I would,  in  all  cases,  say  it  is  a bad  system  holding  heavy 
arrears  over  tenants,  particularly  where  they  are  not  improving,  unless  the  tenant  no 
property  let  for  the  value ; but  by  some  unforeseen  misfortune,  he  may  get  into  dimcmties, 
such  as  have  occurred  in  this  country  lately,  by  the  disease  among  cattle,  or  the  failure 
the  potato  crop.  . 

10.  Now  as  to  tenure  ? — The  tenure  in  my  neighbourhood  is  generally  under  eas  » 
under  Colonel  White,  who  is  the  great  proprietor,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Warren  also, 
mostly  by  lease ; but  it  is  not  the  usual  way  in  other  districts.  The  covenants  are  enoim 
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in  number,  and  if  pressed  upon  the  tenant  would  be  very  grievous  to  him ; but  I know  of  -8th  August,  1844. 

no  instance  of  their  being  enforced.  They  are  scarcely  ever  enforced ; and  I believe,  with 

respect  to  leases,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  encourage  the  tenants  to  improve,  unless  one  Ed 

tenant  in  100,  and  the  longer  the  lease  is,  no  doubt  the  better  inclined  the  tenant  would  be  war  °y  ’ esq' 

to  expend  his  capital  upon  his  farm. 

1 1.  Is  there  a general  desire  for  leases  ? — Yes,  very  generally,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  more  than  mine,  because  we  have  leases.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  country  they 
have  not  leases. 

12.  Do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  improvements  of  land  or  buildings  arise  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate ; as,  for  example,  when 
held  for  ever,  or  only  for  life,  or  other  limited  term,  under  the  courts,  corporate  or  asso- 
ciated bodies  ? — I am  not  acquainted  with  any  instance  of  that  kind.  The  lands  in  my  part 
of  the  country  are  let  so  high,  that  they  have  no  idea  of  improving  at  all  scarcely.  We  have 
no  bishops’  lands  in  my  part  of  the  country.  I think  the  tenants  under  the  courts  appear 
to  be  better  off  than  any  others  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

13.  For  what  reason  ? — I do  not  know,  except  that  they  have  the  power  of  applying  to 
the  court  for  an  abatement,  and  the  court  can  abate  it,  and  the  agent  cannot  come  in  at 
any  time  to  enforce  rent;  there  is  a kind  of  restriction  over  him  which  the  landlords 
generally  do  not  put  over  them,  though  the  landlords,  I must  say,  expect  too  much  from 
the  local  agent.  They  seem  to  expect  that  he  can  get  what  the  land  does  not  produce. 

Latterly  the  failure  in  the  potato  crop,  and  the  disease  among  the  cattle,  have  reduced 
many  of  the  tenants  to  circumstances  of  great  poverty,  who  were  formerly  comfortable. 

14.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected — by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly  ? — I think  scarcely  ever  by  the  tenant,  for  the  reasons  I gave  a while 
ago,  that  they  hold  their  land  too  high,  and  have  not  capital,  and  are  not  able  to  improve 
the  land ; and  if  they  improve  it  for  a while,  they  will  be  likely  to  tear  it  to  pieces  after- 
wards ; or  they  will  marry  their  children,  and  divide  their  lots. 

15.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  assist  in  improving  ? — Yes ; they  have 
assisted  the  tenants  in  building  houses  in  my  neighbourhood  generally — the  good  landlords. 


Colonel  White  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Warren. 

16.  Have  they  assisted  them,  in  draining  their  land? — Colonel  White  has.  I am  not 
aware  that  any  others  have — not  to  such  an  extent.  Subdividing  is  carried  to  a great 
extent,  particularly  among  the  children  on  their  marriage. 

17.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — Not  one  that  I know  of. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  under  any  circumstances,  to  consolidate  farms,  so  hard  is  it  to  get 
a person  out  of  his  little  bit  of  land  : the  system  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  a farmer  marrying  one  of  his  children  will  increase  his  capital,  and 
bring  it  into  the  farm ; but  it  is  overbalanced  by  the  increase  of  the  population,  which  arises 
on  the  marriage  of  the  children,  and  subdividing  the  farms. 

18.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer  ? — No  ; they  are  declining  certainly. 

19.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — They  are  very  miserable,  and  the  labourer  is  in 
a wretched  state. 


20.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  that  ? — The  want  of  employment  of  the 
labourers,  no  doubt  whatever ; and  I think  myself  the  reason  is,  the  farmers  have  suffered 
very  severely  from  the  want  of  produce  in  the  crops,  and  defalcation  in  the  prices : they 
are  not  so  good  as  they  were  when  they  took  the  farms,  and  the  rents  are  continued  at  the 
same  rate,  generally  speaking.  From  the  way  the  lands  are  generally  set  in  the  part  of 
Ireland  I am  acquainted  with,  it  is  required  that  the  landlord  should  come  down  with  the 
tunes,  though  the  tenant  would  not  be  satisfied  to  rise  with  the  times ; he  would  generally 
require  the  landlord  to  come  down.  They  are  subject  to  a great  many  difficulties : the  loss 
of  stock  by  disease  has  been  immense  in  the  last  two  or  three  years ; pigs,  particularly, 
which  are  the  poor  man’s  great  stay,  and  the  horned  cattle.  I have  lost  myself  a great 
many  cows  by  disease,  and  the  potato  crops  have  failed  generally  every  year  in  some  part 
or  other,  and  this  year  it  is  very  short. 

21.  By  what  means  are  the  younger  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ? 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  no  provision  for  them ; they  become  paupers  almost  invariably, 
except  with  the  farming  class.  They  generally  subdivide  their  little  farms,  and  leave  them 
to  their  children,  which  brings  the  landlord  in  contact  by  and  by  with  them,  as  they  are 
bound  by  their  leases  not  to  subdivide  or  sublet.  The  landlord  in  many  cases  overlooks  it. 
n here  a poor  person  has  nothing  for  his  children,  they  become  inmates  of  the  workhouses. 
The  con-acre  system  prevails  in  my  country  to  a very  great  extent. 

22.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  con-acre  ? — It  varies  from  £6  to  £8  or  £10,  and 

the  crop  is  withheld  usually  by  the  farmer  until  the  money  is  paid,  unless  the  unfortunate 
creature  happens  to  take  it  away  by  stealth;  then  he  is  sued  by  process.  _ _ 

. 23.  Is  it  the  custom  to  demand  any  part  of  the  con-acre  rent  in  the  first  instance  ?-  Not 
hi  my  neighbourhood  ; it  is  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brufl  and  Hospital.  That  is  one 
of  the  greatest  grievances  the  poor  man  has.  If  any  thing  could  he  done  in  limiting 
peraoua  in  what  they  would  require  for  it,  con-acre  would  he  very  desirable,  though  a very 
Jmcult  thing.  They  set  it  up  to  cant,  and  the  poor  man  must  take  it  whatever  they 


24.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  employment  be  obtained  ? — In  general  I give  8 d.,  and  a 
good  many  more  give  8 cl,  hut  some  give  6d.,  and  they  cannot  get  employment  even  at 
without  food.  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  if  I wanted  to  employ  100  men  through- 
Part  H.  5E2 
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out  the  year,  I could  get  them  at  6d.  without  food,  but  I give  them  8 o'.  There  ' 
field  for  improvement  in  my  neighbourhood,  if  thero  was  a little  capital.  6 18  a 9*** 

25.  Is  there  any  great  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  cl  9 

do  not  think  there  is  in  my  neighbourhood.  aases  -—I 

26.  What  duties  do  the  agents  generally  perform  ?— They  think  the  receiving  +i 

is  the  only  tiling.  I think  they  ought  to  have  other  duties,  but  I do  not  know  tW  T* 
aro  generally  loft  the  power  that  they  ought  to  have.  I do  not  think  a man  ouJht  * • ? 
employed  as  an  agent  except  ho  is  a man  of  honour  and  feeling  and  judgment  who  r id  “e 
among  the  tenants  and  see  if  a man  had  a crop  fail  or  stock  died,  and  aRow  him  for  thT 
of  stock  or  crop  ; for  they  have  notliing  to  support  them  but  out  of  their  lit  tip  Lit  Ji, 
which  they  take  at  the  Ml  value.  UQ  of  M 

27.  Aro  there  foes  in  this  district  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  receiving 
posals  for  land?— I know  of  no  land  where  tlio  tenant  pays  fees  on  collecting  rent  hut  A" 
Devon’s  and  Lord  Charlovillo’s ; the  landlord  pays  the  fees  to  the  agent  upon  other  estat 

28.  Do  you  know  the  course  adopted  on  tlio  estate  here  ?— Sixpence  in  the  nound' 

charged  as  receiver’s  fees  on  the  estate,  but  the  tenant  is  a purchaser  with  full  notice-lT 
knows  it  when  ho  takes  the  hind.  I call  nothing  a grievance  that  a man  knows  when  II 
takes  his  land.  118 


29.  Is  it  the  custom  to  pay  any  fee  to  the  agent  on  receiving  proposals  for  laud ’-In 

former  times  it  used  to  ho,  I have  not  known  it  bitterly  ; the  agent  used  to  "et  three  sniineas 
or  two  or  five,  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  but  I have  not  latterly  seen  that  acted  uuon- 
the  people  aro  getting  too  poor  to  give  those  tilings.  It  was  a very  old  system  throughout 
Ireland  I believe,  generally  speaking,  that  when  an  agent  handed  a tenant  a lease  the 
tenant  handed  him  what  was  called  lease  money.  I do  not  say  that  myself  from  my  own 
knowledge,  for  though  I was  agent  to  some  properties  I never  got  any  thing.  J 

30.  What  is  the  usual  seasons  for  entering  upon  farms  in  this  district  ?— From  September 
to  December,  generally  spoaking,  about  the  time  the  crops  begin  to  be  threshed,  which  » 
immediately  now  from  this  until  Christmas— about  tlio  1st  of  September  until  Christmas. 
In  some  cases  out  in  other  parts  of  tlie  country,  they  enter  in  August  or  July,  at  the  time 
when  the  farmers  have  butter ; in  my  part  of  the  country  they  have  veiy  little. 

31.  At  what  season  is  the  county  cess  collected? — It  is  collected  about  the  month  of 
June.  It  is  unequal  because  the  man  begins  in  one  part  of  the  country  in  April,  and  he 
will  end  in  the  beginning  of  Juno  or  July,  and  ho  is  collecting  from  the  time  he  commences 
till  lie  ends.  I think  the  county  cess  is  about  3,v.  per  acre  every  year,  but  it  is  at  present  very 
unfairly  levied,— many  do  not  pay  for  half  the  land  they  hold,  and  others  pay  for  every  acre 
they  hold ; but  I understand  that  the  government  valuation  will  remedy  a good  deal  of  that. 
The  poor  rate  varies  very  much,  it  is  very  light  generally  on  the  tenants. 

32.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  it  usually  allowed? — When  the  gale  of  rent  is 
paid  which  was  duo  when  tlio  poor  rate  was  struck. 

33.  What  difference  lias  boon  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlord  ? — None  whatever,  oxcept  what  was  taken  from  the  tithe-owner.  I would  then 
suggest  of  all  things  possible,  tlio  building  of  slate  houses  on  every  property,  particularly 
inland  properties,  where  no  facility  of  manure  can  be  had,  and  the  farmer  is  totally 
depending  on  straw  for  tlio  produce  of  his  crops.  I rather  tliink  that  every  eighth  year  ail 
the  straw  of  the  farm  goes  upon  his  house  instead  of  on  his  land.  I would  also  suggest  the 
placing  of  all  taxes  on  tlio  immediate  owner  in  feo  of  every  property,  except  where  perpe- 
tuities of  long  standing  existed  : that  I daro  say  would  ho  very  difficult ; I merely  throw  it 
out  in  order  that  the  tenant  occupying  would  have  only  to  pay  the  rent  he  assumed  to  his 
landlord,  by  which  ho  would  bo  purchasor  at  full  notice.  Moreover,  from  the  great  competi- 
tion thero  is  for  land,  and  tho  usual'  habit  of  landlords  to  accept  the  highest  rent  offered,  I 
consider  it  a bad  system  that  tho  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay,  together  with  his  high  rent,  taxes 
of  various  descriptions,  tho  amount  of  which  ho  cannot  calculate  upon  when  putting  in  his 
proposal,  as  they  vary  every  year  in  amount. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .} 


The  Reverend  Michael  Fitzgerald,  Homan  Catholic  Archdeacon,  sworn  and  examined. 

. V .Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ballingarry ; I am  tho  only  person  from  that  electoral 
division.  I represent  one  of  the  largest  electoral  divisions  in  the  union. 

2.  Have  yon  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — Yes,  I have. 
One  of  the  evils  which  press  most  heavily  on  the  agricultural  class  in  my  neighbourhood 
(and,  I make  no  doubt,  generally  in  Ireland)  is  the  want  of  capital.  This  want  places  » 
utterly  out  of  their  power  to  stock  tlioir  grass  lands,  or  cultivate  their  tillage  lands,  to  the 
best  advantage.  Tins  want  is  not  only  a physical  but  also  a moral  drawback  and  obstac  e, 
in  the  disheartening  difficulty  and  despondency  which  attend  on  it.  The  profits  of,  perhaps, 
five  out  of  six  of  the  farms  in  this  district  are  diminished  to  an  extent  seldom  short  ot 
thirty  per  cent,  for  want  of  capital.  There  aro  in  this  parish  about  250  occupiers  of  an  > 
rated  under  the  poor  law  to  £30  value,  and  about  as  many  more  rated  from  *30  do  - 
wards  to  £5  or  £6.  I am  persuaded,  and  I am  now  on  oath,  that  out  of  these  500  er 
are  fully  400  who,  putting  their  interest  in  the  land  out  of  sight,  may  be  faarly  , . 
nmolvents ; that  is  to  say,  if  their  liabilities  wero  to  bo  satisfied  on  the  spot,  with  all 
effects  above  ground,  they  would  go  forth  into  the  world  as  naked  as  they  came 
This  state  of  things  loads  to  a system  of  shifting  and  borrowing  as  best  they  can  (or 
on  time  at  enormous  prices) ; in  fact,  tho  life  of  many  is  a warfare— a hopeless  ana 
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wo-le  against  ever-growing  embarrassments ; and  I need  not  say  that  such  a struggle  28iA  August,  1844. 
6trUf°in  an  economical  as  well  as  a moral  point  of  view,  be  attended  with  the  worst  effects. 
rZ  want  of  capital  is,  indeed,  miserably  felt : but  I know  of  no  remedy  for  the  evil ; that  Rev>  M Fitz'gerald. 
•-fir  wiser  heads  than  mine.  With  respect  to  excessive  and  exorbitant  rents,  I behove 
+1  • district  is,  in  about  two-thirds  of  its  extent,  not  worse  off  than  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  two-third's  alluded  to,  are  the  property  of  noblemen  and  other  persons  of  large  pro- 
prrv  and  I believe  it  is  generally  found,  that  proprietors  of  large  property  (say  £1,000 
P ' * ’ or  upward)  are  by  no  means  so  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  or  so  harsh  in  the 
enforcement  of  them,  as  the  poorer  class  of  landlords  (whether  owners  in  fee.  or  perpetual 
1 asseesl  at  small  head  rents.  Therefore  exorbitant  rents  are  not  so  much  the  ride  as  the 
Attention  in  this  district.  But  the  exceptions  are  not  few;  and  there  are  acreable  rents 
fnrtv  fifty  or  ninety  per  cent,  above  the  tithe  composition  value  (struck  m 182 1,  when 
nrices  were  higher  than  at  present).  Such  rents,  of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  pay ; arrears 
accumulate,  and  these  unpaid  rents  are  made  a pretext  for  turning  out  these  wretched 
oponlc  levelling  their  cabins,  and  making  their  fields  the  pasture  range  of  the  sheep  ana 
hlack  cattle  of  the  landlord.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  landlords  in  this  minor  grade  are 
themselves  overburdened  with  debt ; but  it  is  certainly  against  this  class,  more  than  against 
the  higher  grade,  that  legislative  protection  is  necessary.  Gentlemen  of  narrowed  incomes 
ire  ffeneralfy  found  rapacious  in  their  demands,  and  disposed  but  too  often  to  exercise  the 
rights  with  as  little  regard  as  may  be  to  the  duties  of  property.  This,  which  I am  now 
comiiw  to,  is  the  particular  thing  I wish  to  call  attention  to.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioner!, who  hold  certain  see  lands  in  this  district,  acted  with  pat  harshness  on  a recent  ^ ^ 

occasion,  in  peferring  a middleman  to  the  occupymg  tenants,  who  were  mdustnom,,  honest,  ApjltndixBi^oAS7, 
and  solvent,  and  who  would  have  deemed  themselves  happy  if  they  could  get  the  fields 
they  and  their  fathers  had  tilled  at  a rent  oven  beyond  that  given  by  the  middleman,  who 
had  no  previous  connexion  whatever  with  the  land.  The  rent  of  those  ill-used  men  was 
nearly  doubled  on  the  coming  in  of  the  middleman.  Some  were  put  out ; the  farms  were, 
as  it  were,  shuffled  up,  and  cut  out  into  parallelograms;  strangers  were  introduced  into 
the  hamlet,  and  all  (besides  holding  at  a rack-rent)  bold  at  will,  with  tlie  comfortable  pros- 
pect of  making  way  for  the  middleman,  or  bis  son,  at  no  distant  date. 

P 3.  Was  this  a middleman  brought  in?— Yes,  introduced.  I believe  the)  did  so  to  save 
themselves  trouble.  Mr.  Knox  sought  to  save  himself  trouble  by  it,  though  the  tenants 
were  all  perfectly  solvent,  and  of  good  character.  . . 

4.  Wliat  quantity  of  ground  did  they  liold  ?_About  twenty  to  twenty-five  plantation  acres 

each ; very  comfortable  farmers.  , ,r, 

5.  Can  you  state  the  number  dispossessed  ?— Only  three  were  dispossessed.  Then  theie 

was  another  place  he  was  clearing,  and  he  brought  the  tenants  m there  that  he  was  clearing 
out  elsewhere,  and  he  doubled  the  rents  upon  them.  . . . 9 r 

6.  Who  formerly  had  held  these  lands  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners . Mi. 

Nash 

‘ 7.  Was  it  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease  ?-Yes,  on  an  ejectment  for  See  Mr  john  a* 

I mention  also,  that  for  twenty  years  no  agrarian  outrage  was  commit ted  “0  ^empt  at 

assassination  took  place  in  the  parish,  though  there  were  veiy  m ny  o assassination  ' 

and  on  that  occasion  I have  reason  particularly  to  know,  there  was  a plot  of  assassin.  / 

projected,  which  did  not  take  place.  . ,,  ^ T 

1 8.  Against  whom ?— Agahist  the  middleman,  John  Cox.  Another  party  I n»yMno 

residing  iu  Limerick,  happening,  to  the  misfortune  of  the  poor,  to  become  the  p iopi  e o 

by  purchase  of  a luge  townland  called  BaHyneale,  turned  out  a number  honesty 

and  industrious  tenants,  whose  fathers  had  been  horn  on  t e • a n 

encouraged  to  propose,  and  then  the  land  was  given  at  their  o ®L  P P ^ , tm-nm«-  out 

previou&Ly  unconnected  with  the  farm,  and  with  the  obkga  ion,  as  ‘ , much 

every  single  tenant.  It  is  but  justice  to  «r. 

lenity  as  the  case  admitted ; hut  great  suffering  resulted,  an  J 

tie  middleman  alluded  to?-John  Cos  was  the  ^^Id 

10.  mere  does  he  reside  ?— In  Ballyneale ; lie  was  the  younger  son  of  a gentleman,  on 

quite  penniless  till  he  got  in  at  the  expense  of  these  poor  peop  e.  ■_  j vou  refer 

11.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  in  what  manner  the  lands  were  tot  at  tire .period  yenreter 
to ; were  they  tot  in  the  office  in  Dublin,  or  how?-In 

parishes  about  there,  greater  hardship  was  done  than  in  my  p > 
let  to  this  middleman  at  a lump  rent. 

and  they  got  into  law  about  it.  Within  these  few  years  pas  , P . B P ta^en  ;TliQ 
other  gentlemen,  hundreds  of  acres  previously  occupied  by  ■ tenants  ovpelled 

demesne.  Great  misery  has  resulted  in  some  cases.  In  s™?  ’ 2S 
succeeded  in  obtaining  settlements  elsewhere ; some  were  toven  into cT?o  fcH 

town,  to  pick  up  a subsistence  as  best  they  could;  80“X±re  retailed  ae  wSS 
misery ; and  thjse  persons  deemed  themselves  fortunate  who  were  reined  asworn  i^, 

■with  lots  of  land  at  exorbitant  rents;  but  m many  cases  g that  some  gentlemen 

allow  their  workmen  potato  land.  I have  heard,  and  fully 

sell  their  wretched  workmen  potatoes  from  then*  own  stor  , P -workman  who  has 
credit  (in  both  cases  at  double  the  market  price),  so  t . , truck  system  robbod 

nominally  8d.  or  6d.  a day  (toe  Qd.m  money  and  toe  8d.  m 13  by tlus  tru 
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Rev.  M.  Fitzgerald. 


See  Mr.  Wm.  Cox's 
Evidence, 

/m.  <(s4.y 

See  also 

Mr.  John  Cox's 
Evidence, 


of  half  of  Ms  hire.  I am  obliged  to  say,  that  I believe  the  rights  of  property  have  been  nft 
exercised  of  late  years  in  this  district  -with  extreme  harshness,  and  with  a seeming  rerl  l 
ness  as  to  any  suffering  that  might  ensue.  I am  prepared  to  give  instances  if  reouirpd 
14.  Til  the  cases  to  wbicli  von  refer  of  demean en  linirwv  4. 


14.  In  the  cases  to  wMch  you  refer  of  demesnes  being  increased,  was  any  gratuitv  ? 
to  the  tenants?— None  whatever,  except  the  remission  of  the  arrears  of  rent  andll^E 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  pay.  The  system  was,  the  people  were  removed’  from  <T  i 
land ; they  were  removed  by  degrees : they  were  removed  from  the  low  land  higher  ufth 
hills,  and  removed  from  where  their  fathers  had  been  fiftv  veai-R  hcfovo  n,-,,] 


removed  from  where  their  fathers  had  been  fifty  years  before,  and  at  last  tl  E 
were  either  turned  out  of  the  place  entirely,  or  sent  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  th? 
got  an  acre  at  £4,  wMch  was  not  worth  £l.  I am  prepared  to  give  instances.’  ^ 

15.  Have  there  been  any  recent  instances  of  consolidation?— Yes.  The  system  has  hPft 

going  on  for  years,  and  it  is  not  yet  complete.  en 

16.  Be  so  good  as  to  mention  the  names  to  which  you  refer  ?— The  name  of  this  gentle 
man,  who  is  most  remarkable  for  tMs  consolidation  and  hardsMp,  is  William  Cnv  £L  Ti 
Balliuoe : Ballingarry  is  the  post-town. 


I hardsMp,  is  William  Cox,  esq.,  of 

17.  Has  he  turned  out  many  families,  to  your  knowledge,  in  that  way  ?— Yes  there  have 
been  several : I think  there  must  have  been  over  twenty  or  thirty. 

18.  Within  what  period?— I would  say,  within  a period  of  about  seven  or  eight  years 
Several  of  them  were  turned  out  very  lately.  My  curate  went  to  attend  a poor  man  dying 
in  a cabin,  and  the  land  was  ploughed  up  to  the  very  house,  and  they  had  left  a rough  sort 
of  avenue  to  the  place.  My  curate  told  me  that  the  poor  man’s  anxiety  was  lest  he  should 
not  be  dead  by  a certain  day,  on  which  day  it  was  appointed  that  the  house  should  be 
levelled.  There  are  now  beautiful  fields  and  pastures  there;  but  those  beautiful  fields  are 
the  sepulchres  of  the  poor. 


19.  In  point  of  fact,  was  the  house  of  the  man  you  have  referred  to  levelled  ?— Yes.  The 
name  of  the  man  was  Houlahan. 


20.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  to  which  they  have  been  now  raised  ? — About  twenty 
acres.  They  were  clipped  by  degrees.  They  were  at  tliis  time  five,  perhaps.  J 

21  Is  this  land  all  now  in  the  demesne  ?— Yes,  it  is  all  now  beautiful  demesne ; hut  it 
was  followed  with  great  suffering  and  hardsMp  to  the  poor.  In  my  experience  of  thirty 
years,  I hardly  ever  saw  so  much.  J 

. Was  any  allowance  made  to  the  poor  ? — No,  none ; and  very  high  rents  were  charged 

m order  to  get  a pretence  to  turn  them  out,  and  they  went  out  without  a shirt  or  a blanket 
that  could  be  decently  looked  at  in  their  houses.  There  might  have  been  some  arrears 
forgiven.  I beg  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  another  point.  Such  is  the 
substance  of  the  evidence  which  I came  prepared  to  offer  to  the  Land  Commissioners.  It  is  but 
too  likely  that  they  have  evidence  enough,  more  thau  they  know  what  to  do  with.  I will,  there- 
to1 e>  a(^  merely  one  incident  of  rather  a novel  kind,  and  such  probably  as  the  commissioners 
have  not  met  with  before,  either  on  land  or  water.  This  same  gentleman,  who  is  not  at  all 
remarkable  for  his  forbearance  in  the  exercise  of  Ms  rights,  will  allow  no  dog  on  the  small  area 
of  property  still  in  the  hands  of  tenantry;  and  I mention  hero  the  dogs  are  as  indispensable 
scavengers  m most  parts  of  Ireland  as  they  can  be  in  Constantinople  or  Lisbon,  in  the  utter 
absence  of  privies.  It  is  a circumstance  not  less  opposed  to  natural  decency  than  to 
agricultural  economy,  that  a privy  is  scarce  to  be  found  in  a day’s  walking  in  tliis  country : 
and  I can  make  affidavit,  that  on  this  gentleman’s  property  there  is  not  a single  privy  but 
that  or  those  belonging  to  his  dwelling  house,  and  I beg  to  observe,  that  this  subject,  homely 
as  it  may  appear,  would  be  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  landlords  who  would  wish  to 
cherish  feelings  of  decency  and  delicacy  and  habits  of  cleanliness  among  the  lower  orders 
°*  iPeTe  P acet*  un4er  protection.  I think  this  is  a subject  well  worth  the  attention 
of  landlords ; there  is  a shameful  want  of  that  sort  of  accommodation  in  the  whole  of  this 
country.  I recommended  it  to  a farmer,  and  lie  said  he  was  afraid  he  should  be  laughed 
at.  1 would  now  state  as  suggestions,  that  landlords  in  these  islands  are,  generally  speaking, 
the  elite  of  society ; they  are  highly  educated : they  bask  from  infancy  in  the  sunshine  of 
worldly  prosperity ; of  them,  at  least,  it  cannot  be  said — 


But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll ; 

Chill  poverty  repressed  their  noble  rage. 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  9oul. 

They  are  in  many  instances  the  inheritors  of  noble  names,  of  names  associated  with  liisto- 
ncal  recoHections  °f  a lofty  and  ennobling  character;  and  if  unselfish,  generous,  and  liigh- 
minded  principle  is  any  where  to  be  found  on  earth,  it  ought  to  be  in  this  class.  They  are 
placed  above  temptation,  in  a sphere  of  independence  that  enables  them  “ to  dare  to  do” 
all  that  virtue  dictates ;”  and  I would  think  it  a libel  on  human  nature,  to  suppose  that  all 
who  belong  to  this  class  are  sordid,  selfish,  and  ungenerous.  Therefore  I am  far  from  con- 
demning landlords  as  a class ; on  the  contrary,  I am  convinced  that  the  great  majority  are 
just  and  generous ; yet  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  over-peopled  and  without 
manufactures,  there  js  a class  of  landlords  against  whose  extortion  and  abuse  of  power  it  is 

indispensable,  to  provide  by  legislative  remedies.  I am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  people  of  a certain 
district  in  which  I once  lived,  knew  that  there  was  at  least  one  titled  person,  an  Irish  peer  (i.  e. 
o Ireland),  who  exercised  the  rights  of  property  as  harshly  as  could  be  well  imagined.  But  in 
general,  I hold  that  the  landlords  of  inferior  income,  and  in  most  cases  of  inferior  grade,  are 
e F108^  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  and  the  most  harsh  in  enforcing  them.  But  even 
e harsh  and  the  exacting  have  rights  wMch  no  laws  ought  to  contravene ; and  whilst  I 
would  protect  the  tenant,  I would  at  the  same  time  reserve  to  the  landlord  all  the  benefits 
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and  all  the  control,  with,  respect  to  his  property,  which  ownership  fairly  implies.  Haring 
thus  far  premised,  I proceed  to  law-making,  leaving  the  commissioners  to  pronounce 
whether  those  new  enactments  are  of  the  Solon  or  the  Solan  school.  We  have  had  remedial 
measures  in  plenty,  of  late  years,  with  little  advantage,  I fear,  to  the  patient.  Where 
regular  physicians  fail,  the  field  is  fairly  open  to  quacks ; and  1 would  propose  the  following 
remedial  enactments : that,  after  a certain  date,  no  rent  could  be  recovered  in  Ireland, 
except  under  a lease  of  thirty-one  years  at  least  (leases  for  fives,  or  for  years,  existing 
previous  to  this  act,  being  of  course  excepted  from  its  operation).  The  act  to  enable  all 
landlords  to  grant  such  a lease,  entails  and  family  settlements  notwithstanding.  I may  be 
asked  whv  not  say  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years,  as  is,  I believe,  more  usual  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  I answer  that  thirty-one  years  is  the  term  to  which  Irish  farmers 
are  familiarised  by  long  established  custom  ; it  would  therefore  give  satisfaction  and 
contented  feelings,  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  may  he.  I think 
that  in  other  respects  this  term  is  the  juste  milieu;  it  gives  to  the  landlord  the  setting  of 
his  land,  the  choice  of  his  tenant,  and  the  regulation  of  the  benefit.  He  thinks  it  fair  to 
draw  from  that  particular  farm,  once  in  his  fife-time  at  least,  considering  the  average 
duration  of  life.  It  gives  sufficient  time  to  the  tenant  to  derive  the  full  benefit  of  any 
capital  or  industry  he  may  choose  to  bestow  on  improvements ; hence  will  be  avoided  that 
bad  blood  and  litigation  which  could  hardly  fail  to  arise  from  a law  enabling  a tenant  to 
improve  in  his  landlord’s  despite,  and  at  his  landlord’s  expense.  I would  also  give  time  to 
enable  the  tenant  to  bring  up  all  his  children  to  man’s  estate.  I rather  think  it  would  be 
riffht  to  add  the  term  of  the  life  of  the  tenant  to  the  term  of  thirty-one  years.  The  peasant 
has  feelings  and  associations  as  well  as  the  gentleman ; and  it  would  he  fair  to  let  him 
he  sure  that  his  fields  and  his  humble  homo  will  he  Ins  own  for  life.  The  second  enact- 
ment is,  that  with  a view  to  encourage  permanency  of  tenure  and  renewal  of  leases  by 
mutual  consent,  and  also  the  more  fully  to  remunerate  the  tenant  for  improvements,  I 
would  give  the  last  year  of  a term  of  thirty-one  years  free  of  rent,  provided  that  no  renewal 
took  place,  but  not  otherwise,  this  year’s  rent  to  ho  conditioned  and  contingent  on  the 
out-going  tenant  giving  up  the  buildings,  fences,  and  non-registered  trees  in  complete  order 
and  repair.  3rd.  I would  make  stringent  provisions  against  the  payment  of  fines  on  new 
leases,  hut  not  on  renewals  of  leases,  and  thus  remove  one  great  temptation  to  the  turning 
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out  of  old  tenants. 

23.  You  would  prevent  the  taking  of  a fine  on  the  admission  of  a tenant,  hut  not  on  the 
renewal  of  a lease?— Yes.  I would  try  to  establish  fixity  of  tenure,  hut  by  mutual  con- 
sent, and  that  the  landlord  should  have  no  motive  to  turn  out  a man.  A man  residing  off* 
a farm  has  a great  advantage  over  the  tenant  hi  possession ; he  has  all  and  the  benefit  that 
is  to  he  found  upon  the  land  to  repay  him  for  his  fine. 

24.  Would  not  the  offering  an  increased  rent  have  the  same  effect? — Very  likely  it 
would,  but  the  ready  money  is  generally  a temptation ; the  small  proprietors  are  very  often 
much  distressed  for  means.  In  treating  of  excessive  rent,  it  is  not  easy  to  obviate  existing 
evils  without  trenching  on  the  rights  of  property  in  some  degree,  still  it  would  seem  no 
just  claim  of  ownership  to  exact  from  the  necessities  of  the  buyer  a price  greater  than  the 
article  is  fairly  worth,  and  such  as  must  ruin  that  buyer.  Landlords  ought  to  he  willing  to 
consent  to  sacrifices  the  more  readily,  as  those  sacrifices  will  be  compensated  by  rent  better 
and  more  punctually  paid,  by  the  temptation  to  agrarian  outrage  being  taken  away,  and  by 
the  prospect  of  seeing  around  them  peace,  content,  and  happiness,  instead  of  envy,  hatred, 
and  scowling  discontent.  With  , a view  to  guard  them  against  exorbitant  rent,  I propose 
certain  enactments 1st.  That  in  all  cases  of  replevin  or  ejectment  arising  out  ot  non- 
payment of  rent,  where  the  tenement  is  to  the  extent  of  two  acres,  it  should  he  lawful  for 
the  judge  or  assistant  barrister  to  inquire  if  the  rent  in  question  was  such  as  an  honest 
tenant  of  average  industry  could  pay',  and  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  reference  to  the  tithe 
composition  and  poor  law  values  of  the  land  in  question;  that  is,  that  some-  public  valua- 
tion should  be  referred  to,  and  by  examination  of  witnesses  at  his  discretion,  and  so  to 
ascertain  what  sum  was  fairly  due  to  the  landlord  as  at  the  foot  of  an  account  this  inquiry 
to  extend  to  three  years  previous  to  that  distress  or  that  ejectment  notice,  hut  these  three 
years  not  to  extend  to  the  first  five  years  of  any  lease.  I make  the  tenant  pay  the  first 
five  years  fairly.  2nd.  That  a government  officer  should  publish  in  Dublin  (when  I say  a 
government  officer  I mean  an  officer  appointed  by  act  of  Parliament),  on  every  1st  day  ot 
January,  the  average  price  of  a barrel  of  wheat  of  twenty  stone  during  the  preceding  three 
months ; and  that  it  should  be  optional  with  the  landlord  to  demand,  and  with  the  tenant 
to  pay,  in  lieu  of  the  rent  reserved  in  the  lease,  a sum  equivalent  to  as  many  barrels,  ot 
wheat  as  the  rent  reserved  would  purchase  in  the  year  in  which  that  lease  was  made,  notice 
of  this  option  to  be  given  by  the  landlord  on  the  1st  of  February  m each  year.  I think 
that  would  do  away  with  a great  deal  of  the  complaint  of  the  fluctuation  ot  prices.  I think 
wheat  would  be  a sufficient  standard  of  value,  and  it  would  he  very  easy  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  it  in  those  three  months,  from  October  to  January,  and  they  wrn  pretty  fairly 
ascertain  the  price  of  the  year.  I think  wheat  regulates  the  standard  of  value  for  Pra^ica* 
purposes.  3rd.  That  in  all  cases  of  death  by  disease  of  swine  and  black  cattle,  the  landlord 
should  allow,  in  the  next  rent  to  be  paid  after  such  death  by  disease,  half  the  fair  amount 
of  loss,  provided  such  loss  amounted  to  £3  by  the  death  of  swine,  or  to  £8  by  the  death 
of  black  cattle.  I am  happy  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  Lord  Clare.  A tenant  of  Ins  lost 
twenty  head  of  cattle,  and  Lord  Clare  was  kind  enough  to  allow  the  whole  value,  it  is  a 
question  whether  some  such  provision  ought  not  to  extend  to  the  failure  of  potatoes,  when 
hie  failure  is  extensive,  as  this  casualty  has  in  many  cases  of  late  years  rendered  tenant^ 
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Rev  m Fit" ce raid  the  judge  or  assistant  barrister  to  award  such  costs  as  he  deemed  just,  and  also  to  renort 
b ' the  case  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  a view  to  the  discountenancing  of  harsh  landlords  b 
a government  anxious  for  the  peace,  good  feeling,  and  welfare  of  the  country  in  yJ 
present  condition  of  Irish  society,  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  can  befal  an  6 
man  is,  to  he  degraded  from  the  rank,  as  I may  call  it,  of  occupier,  and  thrown  onff 
world  landless,  and  therefore  foodless,  fireless,  and  blanketless ; and  in  the  present  state  f 
things,  when  the  land  is  scarce  sufficient  for  the  occupation  of  all,  some  sort  of  agraria 
restriction  is  needed  to  prevent  one  man  holding  a vast  tract,  and  making  thus  scores  of 
miserable  paupers,  and  also  to  prevent  proprietors  from  uniting  to  the  profits  arising  from 
rent  those  of  cattle  jobbers  and  farmers.  Such  pursuits  may  answer  proprietors  in  Norfolk 
or  other  parts  of  England ; but  this  is  an  English  fashion,  which  leads  to  great  misery  and 
suffering  wherever  it  is  adopted  in  Ireland.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  those  put  out  are 
employed  as  agricultural  labourers.  The  agricultural  hireling  in  Ireland  is  a miserable 
slave,  toiling  and  starving  on  6d.  or  8<2.  the  day,  and  with  no  prospect  (after  enduring  the 
wet  and  cold  of  winter,  when  rheumatism  and  old  age  set  in)  but  to  close  his  days  in  the 
workhouse.  The  landlord  farmer,  I honestly  confess,  appears  to  me  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  the  poor  have  in  Ireland ; and  if  he  possessed  honest  feeling  he  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  Durhams,  and  his  South  Downs,  and  his  interminable  fields  of  corn  tilled  by 
miserable  serfs  (more  miserable  than  the  Fellahs  of  Egypt,  or  the  blacks  of  Cuba),  and 
occupying  the  place  from  which  human  happiness  and  human  enjoyment  were  rooted  out  and 
exterminated.  I would  therefore  make  stringent  enactments  to  prevent  such  evils.  I would 
therefore  create  a fund  towards  promoting  emigration  of  the  poor  of  the  district,  or  towards 
out-door  relief,  under  the  direction  of  the  local  guardians,  by  a heavy  assessment  on  all 
occupiers  rated  at  more  than  £100  value  to  the  poor  rate.  That  is  for  the  land;  I would 
not  tax  the  buildings.  I would  make  this  tax  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  for  the  first  £50  above 
said  £100  value,  5s.  for  the  next  £50,  7s.  6d.  for  the  next  £50,  and  if  it  amounted  to  £150 
over  £100  value,  exclusive  of  building  and  timber,  I would  tax  still  higher.  The  principle 
of  the  tax  would  amount  to  a prohibition  to  the  consolidation  of  farms.  I beg  to  apologise 
for  the  length  of  these  suggestions,  every  one  of  which,  it  is  likely,  has  already  been 
obtruded,  in  hundreds  of  instances,  on  the  wearied  attention  of  the  commissioners.  I have, 
however,  to  observe,  that  all  with  whom  I have  spoken  seem  to  think  that  the  burden  of 
county  cess  ought  to  bo  distributed  exactly  like  the  poor  rate,  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  between  shopkeepers  in  towns  and  fanners  in  the  country.  At  present,  the  people  in 
the  towns  escape  it  altogether.  But  there  is  one,  and,  in  my  mind,  only  one,  great  remedy 
for  agricultural  distress  in  Ireland  (postponing  the  repeal  question  for  the  present),  and  that 
is  emigration  on  the  largest  practicable  scale  possible,  and  on  the  principle  of  the  emigration 
to  Canada  under  the  sanction  of  the  government  in  1822.  This  is  the  only  effectual  remedy, 
in  my  opinion.  England  gave  twenty  millions  to  the  blacks  of  the  West  Indies,  whose 
condition  was  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  millions  of  whites  in  Ireland : why  not  give 
four  or  five  millions  for  emigration  on  a vast  scale — a well-managed  and  inviting  emigra- 
tion, and  a million  a year  afterwards,  to  keep  up  a steady  and  constantly-flowing  tide  to 
the  rich  lands  and  congenial  sides  of  Upper  Canada  ? England  could  borrow  and  find  the 
money  necessary  ; and  the  parties  benefited — the  emigrants  themselves,  after  a few  years’ 
location,  could  well  afford  to  contribute  towards  paying  the  interest,  at  three  or  three  and 
a half  per  cent.  Lastly,  in  my  opinion,  Irishmen  of  all  creeds,  and  ranks,  and  parties  ought 
to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  resist  any  further  encroachment  on  what  yet  remains  of 
the  provision  and  com  laws. 

25.  Do  you  think  that  the  labouring  class,  or  small  holders  of  land,  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facility  for  emigration  if  it  were  allowed  them? — Yes ; I have  no  doubt  of  it, 
if  the  accounts  from  those  who  went  first  were  favourable. 

26.  If  it  was  established  upon  a system? — Yes.  In  1822  every  person  got  a piece  of  land, 
and,  I believe,  a cow,  and  the  accounts  that  came  over  were  very  flattering,  and  the  people 
were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  If  the  emigration  was  properly  conducted,  it  would 
bo  productive  of  a great  benefit  in  thousands  and  in  millions  of  instances.  I think  the  evils 
are  too  deep  for  any  immediate  remedy : they  are  the  growth  of  ages ; and  if  there  is  any 
remedy,  jt  is  emigration  on  a great  scale.  The  evil  is  the  immense  over-population ; they 
are  pushing  each  other  off  their  stools.  Half  of  the  labourers  in  my  parish  are  idle ; they 
are  working  at  6 d.  a day,  which  I never  knew  before,  and  they  do  not  get  the  good  diet  they 
got  before.  They  used  to  get  milk ; but  employment  is  not  to  be  had. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

The  Reverend  Jeremiah  Halpin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  In  what  parish  do  you  reside  ? — I am  parish  priest  of  the  parish  of  Mahoonagh,  in  the 
county  of  Limerick. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  this  district  ? — Since  November,  ,1839.  _ 

3.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  farmers,  in  yo 
opinion,  getting  any  richer  ? — No,  they  are  not ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  getting  pooier. 

4.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  ? — It  is  very  miserable.  They 
get  no  employment.  They  cannot  be  worse  off.  The  farmers  are  so  poor,  that  tney 
endeavour  to  do  the  labour  themselves ; and  the  whole  labouring  population  have  ® 
no -labour,  except  in  harvest  time  or  some  such  times  as  those,  and  it  is  then  only  for  a 
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days.  The  consequence  is  that  the  land  is  unimproved,  and  there  is  no  manuring.  The 
laud' is  of  a very  flat  spewy  nature.  The  labourers  are  worse  off  in  this  district  than  in  any 
I have  inown.  I was  formerly  in  the  parish  of  Bruff,  in  the  barony  of  Small  County,  and 
the  labourers  there  had  more  employment. 

5.  Is  there  any  other  cause  for  the  want  of  employment  than  the  one  you  have  men- 
tioned ? The  cause  is  that  the  farmers  are  so  poor,  from  the  want  of  any  encouragement, 

and  from  the  rents  being  comparatively  high,  that  they  are  not  able  to  employ  the  labourers. 
They  endeavour  to  manage  tlicir  own  little  business  as  well  as  they  can,  and  consequently 
the  farming  is  done  badly.  . 

6.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  the  usual  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation 

in  this  neighbourhood  ? — The  valuation  is  lower  than  the  rent,  because  the  land  is  very 
had.  As  to  myself,  it  is  higher  than  the  rent,  because  the  place  has  been  more  or  less 
improved.  My  annual  rent  is  £50,  and  the  valuation  under  the  poor  law  is  £60,  which  is 
a hardship ; but  I never  complained.  It  is  not  for  me,  a clergyman,  to  complain  of  such 
things.  ... 

7.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  poor  law  valuation  may  be  below  the  usual  letting  value  ? — 

I cannot  say.  I did  not  turn  my  attention  to  that  point. 

8.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre  land  for  potatoes  ? — Eight  pounds,  in  general,  and 
down  to  £6  where  the  land  is  poor.  If  the  landlords  took  the  labourers  under  then-  own 
protection,  and  let  them  land  at  the  same  rate  as  the  large  farmers,  their  situation  would 
he  much  better,  and  they  would  be  able  to  support  themselves  well,  with  the  addition  of 

1 the  labour  they  would  receive  from  the  farmers. 

9.  Do  they  pay,  generally,  a higher  rate  than  the  large  farmers  pay? — Yes;  they  pay 
£4  or  £6  to  the  farmers ; and  they  receive  only  6 d.  or  8 d.  a day,  and  have  not  much 
employment  at  that  rate,  so  that  they  have  very  little  to  pay  the  rent  with  except  the  pig. 
The  great  cause  of  their  misery  and  wretchedness  is,  that  the  tenants  have  no  leases.  There 
is  no  lease,  generally  speaking,  consequently  there  is  no  encouragement  to  improve ; and  if 
you  ask  farmers  why  they  do  not  drain,  or  why  they  do  not  improve  the  land  in  other  ways, 
the  answer  is,  “ What  good  would  it  be  to  mo  ? — for  whom  would  I do  it  ? I have  no 
lease — I have  no  title  ; and  my  rent  is  too  high ; and  if  I drain,  I may  be  turned  out.” 

10.  Has  any  tiling  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  justify  that  feeling  of  insecurity 
to  which  you  allude? — Yes.  A number  of  persons  have  been  turned  out  from  time  to 
time.  When  they  get  into  a little  arrear,  and  they  have  no  lease,  the  landlord  gets 
them  out. 

11.  Is  it  usual  to  remove  tenants  who  may  have  improved  their  holdings,  in  order  that 
tho  landlord  may  obtain  the  benefit  of  tlioso  improvements  in  a fresh  letting  ? — I have 
known  instances  where  tho  rent  has  been  raised  upon  them.  The  tenant  says,  “ I have 
been  improving  this  form.”  The  landlord  says,  “ I cannot  help  it ; I can  get  such  and  such 
a rent  for  it ; and  if  you  do  not  pay  that  we  must  separate,  though  I should  be  sorry  to  let 
you  go : you  are  a good  tenant.”  I know  one  instance  in  the  parish  of  Bruff,  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Gleason,  who  hold  a farm  from  tho  Count  dc  Salis.  Ho  was  an  excellent  tenant, 
and  could  not  have  laid  out  less  than  £2,000.  The  Count  de  Salis  sold  to  Counsellor 
Dixon.  The  rent  is  confessedly  too  high,  being  at  least  £1  an  acre  higher  than  the  other 
land  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  this  gentleman  has  improved  it.  I know  General  Dixon 
would  not  make  any  abatement.  He  got  the  estate  from  Counsellor  Dixon,  who  is  dead. 
There  is  also  this  property  of  Lord  Devon’s.  It  is  in  a very  bad  way,  in  general,  for  want 
of  improvement,  though  tho  rent  is  comparatively  low.  If  you  say  to  the  farmers,  “ Why  do 
you  not  improve  ? ” They  say,  “ We  have  have  no  lease ; ” or,  “I  hold  it  at  an  abated 
rent,  under  a lease.”  I make  answer,  “ Sure  Lord  Devon  has  never  turned  out  a tenant.” 
“ True,”  says  the  man ; “ but  how  do  I know  what  his  son  may  do  ? ” or,  “ This  estate 
may  be,  as  the  rest  was,  sold ; and  I may  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  in-coming  purchaser.” 
That  argument  holds  good  every  where,  and  a fortiori  in  the  cases  of  landlords  who  are 
not  so  land. 

12.  Is  there  any  encouragement  given  to  improvements,  either  on  houses  or  on  land,  by 
any  of  the  landlords  in  this  immediate  district  ? — No,  only  by  Colonel  White  and  Lord 
Lismore.  He  pays  them  for  draining,  and  gives  them  slates  and  timber  for  their  houses ; 
and  if  the  agent  comes  and  does  not  get  the  rent,  ho  does  not  distrain  them  for  it,  but 
waits  till  some  time  in  winter ; and  that  is  a great  benefit  to  the  poor  man.  Another  great 
grievance  is  that  the  poor  tenants  should  be  paying  for  roads.  The  farmer  next  to  me  has 
to  pay  for  four  or  five  acres  of  roads. 

13.  Do  you  know  how  he  took  the  land ; was  it  upon  a proposal  by  the  acre,  or  by  a lump 
sum? — It  was  by  the  acre.  Farms  are  not  let  by  the  lump  sum  in  this  district.  That  is 
considered  a great  grievance,  because  the  landlords  are  paid  for  the  roads  in  the  first 
instance,  and  they  charge  the  tenants  rent  for  the  land  again. 

14.  Is  that  the  practice  in  the  country  generally? — Yes. 

15.  Was  it  known  to  the  tenant  that  he  would  be  charged  for  the  roads? — Yes,  it  was ; 
but  there  is  such  a necessity  for  land  that  the  parties  take  it  notwithstanding  ; and  if  you 
remonstrate  with  them  for  taking  land  at  such  a high  rent,  they  say  they  trust  the  prices 
will  be  bettor  in  another  year,  or  they  trust  to  his  honour  giving  them  an  abatement  in  the 
rent.  The  poor  man  has  no  other  way  of  providing  for  Ins  family  but  by  getting  a bit  of 
land.  There  is  no  demand  for  their  labour,  and  they  have  no  other  means  of  maintenance. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  want  of  leases  is  the  great  cause  of  the  poverty,  in  the  first  place  ; 
and  secondly,  there  is  ho  security  for  any  return  for  permanent  substantial  improvements, 
l think  if  that  was  done,  and  gentlemen  of  respectability  appointed  in  every  townfand,  to 

II,  5 1 
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281/1  August,  1844.  put  a,  proper  value  upon  permanent  improvements  made  liy  the  tenants  it  would 

end  to  all  disputes,  and  in  ten  years  an  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  face  of  tlip  I>“  10 
The  people  are  not  idle.  e countiy. 

18.  W ould  people  be  willing  to  take  out  leases  at  their  present  rents  2 Yes  tlievw 

in  general,  if  there  were  no  other  means  of  obtaining  them.  They  wili  do  anv  thine' f ' 
lease,  if  they  have  an  assurance  that  the  property  will  be  then'  own ; but  that  would  f ” 1 
bad  for  them,  while  they  are  so  poor,  and  having  no  capital.  I sometimes  say  to  the  ™ ? 
myself,  “ 1 will  bo  doing  something  to  my  farm.”  “ Yes,”  they  say,  “ but  you 
it ; wo  cannot  afford  to  drain  or  do  any  tiling.”  1 J am  ™ord 

17.  Hoes  tliat  arise  from,  the  want  of  capital,  or  the  want  of  security  ?— From  both  « 

of  capital  and  want  of  security— that  especially  where  there  is  no  lease.  ™“ 

18.  What  capital  is  necessary  for  improvement  by  drainage  ?— It  is' impossible  to 
Some  land  wants  more  capital  than  other ; and  with  respect  to  want  of  capital  I have  W 1 
of  cases  where,  for  the  nso  of  £l  for  a fowmonths,  the  parties  bound  themselves  to  nay  80 
They  are  glad  to  got  money  at  any  rate.  They  give  the  pledge  of  a cow  for  the  use  of  f 9 
or  £3,  and  when  the  landlords  call  for  the  rent  there  is  no  mercy  shown  If  the  lradlml 
would  wait  till  Christmas,  they  would  be  able  to  pay  very  satisfactorily  then ; but  the  land 
lord  will  not  wait.  I-Io  is  as  poor  as  the  tenant,  l .hayo  seen  in  my  neighbourhood  tl» 
poor  people  threshing  their  corn,  and  selling  the  oats  at  3d.  and  5id.  and  the  highest  6? 
and  wheat  at  10 d.  and  lid.  and  the  highest  1*.,  at  this  time  last  year,  and  especially  whe» 
the  quality  was  not  good ; whereas,  at  Christmas,  wheat  would  be  Is,  Ad.,  and  oats  before 
spring,  would  be  10 d ; and  if  they  got  indulgence  from  their  landlords,  by  waitin',  til  that 
time,  they  would  have  obtained  the  higher  prices.  With  respect  to  the  dairy  farms  tie 
butter  merchant  comes  round  with  large  sums  of  money,  which  are  advanced  to  the  farmer 
and  which  they  are  too  often  glad  to  take. 

19-  What  is  the  allowance  deducted  for  that  advance  ? — I cannot  state  the  amount  but 
it  is  very  high.  I know  the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waller,  which  is  poor  land.  He  lets 
the  tenants  pay  in  any  month  they  think  fit,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  they  are  more 
or  less  comfortable ; whereas,  if  he  called  upon  them  at  midsummer,  as  landlords  generally 
do,  they  would  not  he  able  to  hold  their  land  more  than  a year  or  two.  With  respect  to 
the  county  cess,  the  tenants  think  it  the  greatest  hardship  and  injustice  that  they  should 
he  paying  it,  and  the  landlords  escaping,  1 know  many,  many  persons  who  have  no  leases : 
hut  if  they  were  to  grumble  and  say  a word  to  the  landlord, ‘he  might  he  angry,  and  desire 
them  to  quit ; so  they  pay  it  quietly,  and  say  noticing  about  it.  That  is  the  way  with  the 
poor  people ; they  pay  all  these  things  without  saying  a word. 

20.  Was  any  deduction  made  from  the  tithes  in  consequence  of  the  lato  act,  compared 
to  what  had  been  previously  paid?— There  was  a deduction  under  the  late  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. I only  pay  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  what  I formerly  paid. 

[The  witness  withdrew. ] 


643.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  sworn  and  examined. 

Michael  Fitzgerald.  i.  Where  do  you  live  ?— Ballyhoman,  parish  of  Askoaton. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Farming. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — Up  to  ninety  acres. 

4.  Is  it  principally  tillage  or  grazing  land  ? — Partly  tillage  and  some  grazing.  I have 
about  thirty  acres  of  tillage.  A good  deal  of  it  is  craggy  laud — nothing  but  the  bare  stone 
and  flag. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  aro  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — As  far  as  the  river  Shannon,  from  Askeaton  to  Skanagolden,  along  the  barony 
of  Lower  Connello,  east  and  west. 

. 6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  in  the  district? — It  is  rather 
improving  in  drainage,  and  where  there  is  any  encouragement,  in  the  rotation  of  crops. 

7.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — From  thirty  to  forty  acres,  and 
down  to  three  acres. 

8-  What  is  m°st  common  size  you  meet  with  ? — Twenty  or  thirty. 

9.  What  is  the  more  general  succession  of  crops  grown  ? — In  my  district,  it  is  wheat 
and  potatoes  generally  in  succession.  That  is  by  the  poor;  but  by  the  gentlemen,  they 
have  grass  seeds,  and  clover,  and  turnips. 

10.  Are  there  any  grass  seeds  with  any  body  but  the  gentlemen  ? — Yes,  but  in  very  rare 
cases ; and  the  poor  people  must  do  what  is  most  beneficial  to  meet  the  landlord’s  rent. 

■ 1 1 • _ What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — The  usual  rent  of  average  good 
land,  in  the  part  of  the  district  I am  acquainted  with,  is  £3. 

12.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  you  expect  the  £3  land  to  give  ? — I would  expect  it 
to  give  five  big  barrels,  of  forty  stone  to  the  barrel. 

13.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  it  to  give? — The  poor  fanners  are 
suffering  sorely,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  in  the  potato  crop  this  year  in  particular; 
but  if  they  are  prosperous,  I would  expect  that  they  would  have  thirty  barrels,  of  sixty-four 
stone  to  the  barrel,  of  potatoes,  if  well  manured. 

14.  When  the  land  is  out  of  lease,  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  ascertained  ; is  it  by 
valuation  ? — It  is  not  by  valuation.  The  highest  bidder  is  sure  to  get  it  if  he  is  any  way 
solvent. 

. 15,  Is  any  advantage  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — There  is  a preference  in  some 
eases,  by  a man  who  does  not  choose  to  exterminate  the  old  tenants ; but  there  are  some 
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that  would  exterminate  tlieni  by  wholesale.  There  is  one  landlord,  Darby  O’Grady,  agent  28tk  August,  1844. 

to  Lord  Guillamore.  He  is  a relative  of  his.  He  lias  a large  tract  of  land  convenient  to 

the  Sbanuon.  It  is  a troublesome  estate,  in  consequence  of  ejecting  a good  many  tenants,  Michael  Fitz'erald. 

•uul  turning  them  out.  „ „ . . . , 

16  Were  there  many  turned  out  upon  that  estate? — There  were  four  or  five  certainly.  See  Mr.  0 Grady s 

^ 1°T °I)id  they  owe  any  rent ?—-He  wanted  to  consolidate  the  farms;  he  thought  there  Appendix B, No. l.,. 

re  too  maiiy  tenants,  and  there  were  three  or  four  turned  out.  The  land  I speak  of  is 
' it  tenanted ; they  were  going  to  build  a house,  but  there  were  some  notices  posted. 

U 18.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — 

No,  not  considerable.  , _ ^ . •, 

19.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — At  will,  in  general. 

90  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  holding  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the 
improvement  of  their  farms?— Very  bad ; because  a man  has  no  spirit  to  improve,  he  does 

not  know  whether  it  wiH  be  for  himself.  . _ . _ , xl  . Tn 

2i  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue? — Acs,  indeed  they  uO.  m 
some  cases  the  landlords  do  not  interfere  so  much.  Lord  Dunraven  is  the  only  mart  Who 
does  not  sanction  the  dividing  of  farms. 

22.  What  steps  does  he  take  to  prevent  it  ?— Ejecting  the  tenants. 

93  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Laying 
on  keepers  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  got,  Horn  two  to  six  or  eight,  at  the  tenant’s  expense,  ot 
9 s a day  for  every  twenty-four  hours,  till  the  last  grain  is  sold  off,  and  then  the  tenant  has 
to  my  the  whole  of  the  expense,  without  leaving  the  tenant  a grain  of  corn ; and  they  go 
to  the  local  usurers,  at  a very  high  interest,  to  buy  the  seed  for  the  ensuing  season.  I he 
system  of  driving  and  impounding  is  nearly  done  away  these  twenty  years,  m my  neign- 
bourhood,  with  few  exceptions.  . . . 

24.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ?— My  opinion  is,  they  were  a little  intimidated  since  the 
your  1821,  because  the  country  was  in  a bad  state,  and  a great  many  were  shot  and  hiiied. 

25.  Do  you  consider  that  the  large  farmers  are  getting  richer  in  the  world  ?— Indeed  1 
do  not  see  that  they  are.  There  is  a deal  of  the  district  I am  acquainted  with  that  is  very 
had  land,  though  not  mountainy  land  at  all,  hut  craggy  land. 

26.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer,  in  your  opinion  ?— No,  they  are  not,  but 

running  down  the  hill.  . . . . . » 

27.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  ? — No ; they  are  in  a horrid  state  for  want  01 

employment.  . , , , , 

28.  What  are  the  wages  usually  paid  the  labourers? — Eightpence  a day  by  the 

gentlemen— but  it  is  better  to  work  for  a farmer  at  Gd.,  for  they  will  get  what  he  has  lnm- 
self  for  dinner ; and  I know  when  they  work  for  a gentleman  they  do  not  got  a dry  potato, 
and  the  poor  woman  must  follow  them  with  their  meals,  or  the  men  take  them  in  their 
pockets  in  the  morning.  The  class  of  labourers,  generally,  is  in  a state  of  horrid  destitu- 
tion,  and  their  privation  is  beyond  endurance  hut  for  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy , 
they  advise  them  to  have  patience,  and  that  God  will  extricate  them : they  could  no  pu 
up  with  the  state  they  are  in  but  for  that.  . , „ 

29.  Do  you  consider  that  a labourer  working  for  a farmer  is  better  oft  than  a labourei 
working  for  a gentleman?— Yes;  but  a farmer  is  not  able  to  continue  employment  tor 
him,— he  is  not  in  affluence,  but  he  will  take  the  poor  man’s  case  into  consideration  : iie  is 

more  acquainted  with  liis  wants  and  privations.  „ 

30.  What  does  a labourer  generally  pay  for  his  house  ?— From  LI  to  LI  lbs. 

81.  Has  he  any  land  with  it  for  that  ?— Some  of  them  have  and  some  not ; some  have 
only  a quarter  ground.  . n . 

32.  What  do  they  pay  for  that  ?— Sometimes  they  will  take  it  at  £1  a quarter,  and 
manure  it  for  that,  and  the  manure  will  cost  them  £1  to  25s.— that  is  sea-weed. 

33.  When  it  is  manured  for  them,  or  when  it  is  grass  land,  what  do  they  pay  ?— Generally 
from  50s.  to  £3.  I know  one  proprietor  charges  that,  but  he  gives  them  manure.  1 now 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  plant  their  own  little  garden  in  due  season,  because  their  tmie 
is  serviceable  to  gentlemen  at  that  season,  and  that  injures  them  a good  c ea  . 

34.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  there  have ; hut  what 

lave  been  we  from  the  oppressions  of  the  landlord,  and  exterminating  the  tenants-that 
is  the  cause.  . , . , , « 

35.  What  outrages  have  lately  taken  place?— About  two  months  ago  two  neighbours  of 

mine,  of  the  name  of  Lyons,  were  visited  at  night,  and  them  houses  broken  m,  and  both  of 
them  driven  out  and  bruised,  and  a shot  fired  in,  and  a dog  of  theirs  tolled  by  another 
slot.  They  charged  them  with  taking  a farm  from  which  a man  was  turned  out 
months  hefore-it  was  two  men  of  the  names  of  Breekan  and  Meehan  who  &nn«ly  held 
under  Mr.  Hunt : ho  turned  them  out  for  six  months,  and  kept  thorn  till  he  extracted  wtot 
he  could  for  the  rent ; and  then  when  he  got  that,  he  sent  for  the  sheriff,  and  turned 
them  out.  . >r  , 

36.  Were  any  men  taken  up  for  that  ?-Yes ; Breekan  and  Meehan. 

37.  Have  they  been  tried  There  is  no  direct  proof-fhey  were  taken  up  on 

suspicion.  , , , , 

, 38.  Is  there  more  feeling  in  the  country  in  favour  of  a tenant  who  has  been  dispossessed 
having  paid  Ms  rent,  than  for  one  dispossessed  for  owing  rent  ?— Honest  people  would  feel 
more  for  him  • . • . • T : • . 

39.  If  a man  is  dispossessed  owing  rent,  is  it  easy  to  set  his  farm  again . — It  is  against 
Part  H.  5 1 ~ 
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the  mil  of  the  people  that  a man  should  take  a maxi’s  farm — at  least,  it  is  not  sanction  d h 
these  people  who  work  by  night ; they  care  little  for  the  reason  of  the  turning  out  ^ 

40.  Am  I to  understand  you,  that  when  a man  is  turned  out,  it  makes  little  diffp 

whether  he  is  turned  out  for  owing  rent  or  whether  the  rent  is  paid  ? Yes.  rence 

41.  Have  any  other  outrages  taken  place  lately?— No.  But  a notice  was  nostpd 

against  a man  that  Darby  O’Grady  brought,  and  a shot  fired  at  the  surveyor,  and  he 
ceived  some  slugs  in  the  face,  when  he  went  to  survey  the  place ; the  man  who  did  it  tJd" 
off  across  the  Shannon  in  the  noonday.  There  was  a house  upon  that  farm  of  BreehaSl 
Meehan— it  was  burnt  in  mid-day,  I saw  it  in  flames  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  • mv 
adjoins  it.  b ’ ■>  ianu 

42.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners?—!  think  it 
great  wrong  that  we  should  be  paying  the  county  cess  at  all ; the  landlord  should  nav  the 
wl?ole  of  it.  He  takes  all  he  can  get  by  means  of  his  driver,  and  then  leaves  us  atthemerev 
of  the  county  cess  collector,  and  the  poor  law  collector,  and  many  other  tilings  The  noor 
man  in  the  course  of  the  year  has  to  clothe  his  little  family,  and  there  are  many  en/raae 
ments  he  has  to  meet  that  he  is  not  aware  of  liimself ; they  come  suddenly  on  him.  Indeed" 
thank  God,  I cannot  say  but  I have  got  a good  landlord ; we  got  rid  of  the  middle  landlord 
three  years  ago,  and  we  came  under  Mr.  Geary.  We  complained  that  the  rent  was  hfrh  but 
he  charged  but  one  gale  of  rent  in  the  year  ; we  paid  him  half  a year’s  rent  in  every  year 
since— this  is  the  second  year  that  has  gone  by.  We  had  a bad  crop  this  time  two  years 
and  he  has  allowed  us  half  a year’s  rent ; he  did  not  tell  us  so,  but  he  did  not  charge  us’ 
We  paid  him  this  time  twelvemonth  a gale  of  rent,  and  to  the  man  that  collects  it  for  him 
he  wrote  in  July  for  the  March  rent.  I wrote  to  him  that  I was  not  ready,  that  we  met 
■with  a deal  of  disappointment  in  the  potatoes,  and  the  support  of  the  cattle  in  the  dry 
weather,  and  ho  seemed  to  listen  to  me ; he  did  not  sue  for  it.  I do  not  know  whether  lie 
means  to  allow  it ; he  took  no  steps  against  us  in  the  hard  times,  and  did  not  seem  to  be 
out  of  humour  at  the  time.  We  like  to  look  into  a man’s  countenance. 

\The  witness  ivithdrcw.'] 

Mr.  John  Christie,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Near  Adare. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  occupying  550  Irish  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — About  Adare,  and  from  Rath- 
keale  to  Limerick. 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — Yes,  I think  there  have  been 
some  improvements,  particularly  near  the  towns ; about  Rathkealc  there  is  some  improve- 
ment. 

5.  In  what  way  ? — I think  they  till  the  land  better,  and  that  they  are  cleaning  it  better, 
and  they  are  sowing  clover  in  some  places,  which  they  did  not  do  some  years  ago. 

6.  Is  it  improving  in  other  inspects? — There  is  a good  deal  of  draining  upon  Lord 
Dunraven’s  estate.  In  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  60,000  perches,  of  three  yards 
to  the  perch,  drained.  He  has  paid  for  the  sinking  of  these,  and  the  tenant  has  drawn  the 
stones. 

7.  Do  you  know  what  that  has  amounted  to? — The  whole  expense  would  be  horn  6d. 
to  8d.  a perch,  and  Lord  Dunraven  pays  for  the  sinking.  For  the  side  drains  it  costs  3d. 
or  4 d.  a perch,  and  the  main  drains  from  lOdL  up  to  Is.  He  pays  about  half. 

8.  What  system  has  he  adopted  in  reference  to  permanent,  improvements  in  buildings? — 
He  has  done  the  whole  building  himself  where  there  was  no  lease,  and  in  other  cases  he 
has  furnished  the  timber  and  the  slates,  and  the  tenant  has  done  the  remainder. 

?•  Has  he  put  on  any  per  centage  on  account  of  that  ? — No.  There  is  an  estate  in  the 
neighbourhood,  Mr.  Syllinger’s,  that  I have  been  employed  upon;  he  allows  slates  and 
timber,  but  he  charges  a small  per  centage  upon  it. 

10.  Do  you  know  the  arrangement  upon  any  other  estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  to 
allowances  for  improvements  ? — I know  some  other  of  the  landlords  allow  timber  and 
slates,  the  tenant  doing  the  other  parts  of  the  work. 

1L  Is  that  allowance  made  as  well  to  tenants-at-will  as  those  holding  leases  ? — To  those 
having  leases  they  are  not  so  liberal  as  to  tenants-at-will. 

i manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  that  district  generally  ? — There  has  been  a good 

deal  done  by  proposal,  but  sometimes  it  is  by  valuation.  The  landlord  consults  somebody 
who  knows  something  about  land,  and  he  agrees  with  the  tenant  by  private  contract. 

13.  Is  that  the  system  adopted  by  other  landlords  generally? — I do  not  know  that  it  is; 
one  has  done  a good  deal  in  that  way. 

14.  Is  there  any  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and  the  tenants  ? — I have  not  heard 
of  any.  A good  many  years  ago,  soon  after  the  war,  when  I came  first  to  Adare,  there  was 
a good  deal  of  land  that  Lord  Dunraven  considered  let  too  high.  He  sent  me  over  the 
land  to  give  a valuation,  and  he  fixed  his  rents  from  that  valuation ; and  till  the  last  three 
years  there  has  been  very  little  distress  upon  that  property. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  good  land  in  that  neighbourhood? — Rents  are  very 

various.  I may  say  of  tolerably  good  land  the  rent  is  from  30s.  up  to  £3,  and  some  a good 
deal  under  that,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a village.  . 

. From  your  knowledge  of  Scotland,  what  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  rent  ol 
similar  land  in  Scotland  ? — I cannot  speak  to  Scotland,  I have  been  so  long  away.  Ide 
general  impression  is,  that  lands  are  rather  high  rented  in  Scotland;  but  I think,  taking 
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the  produce,  the  lands  are  quite  as  high  here.  They  have  an  advantage  in  Scotland,  that  28 th  August,  1844. 
the  lands  have  been  better  cleared,  and  are  in  a better  state — you  can  go  on  them  at  once,  — — 

Tnthout  taking  off  rocks,  or  fencing,  or  making  buildings ; and  there  is  another  thing,  the  Mr  j”' Christie 
labourers,  the  ploughmen  particularly,  are  better  trained,  and  though  the  wages  are  higher,  - • 0 n rls  e- 
the  farm  is  managed  at  a smaller  expense  : you  must  have  a multitude  of  people,  and  they 
do  not  do  the  same  quantity  of  work 

17.  Does  their  skill  in  agriculture  in  Scotland  enable  them  to  pay  a higher  rent? — Yes, 
but  they  are  not  under  the  same  expenses  that  we  are.  Our  corn  is  chiefly  exported,  and 
we  do  not  get  the  same  price  that  they  do  for  it.  We  support  the  shipowners  and  the 
merchants  on  the  other  side,  and  that  has  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  Irish  produce. 

18.  Is  the  laud  for  which  £3  is  charged  grazing  land  or  tillage? — Mostly  grazing  land. 

19.  What  would  you  expect  it  to  feed  in  ordinary  years  ? — A beast  to  an  acre  probably, 
and  something  more.  I hold  forty  acres  at  £-1  an  acre,  under  a middleman,  who  holds  under 
Lord  D unraven ; I consider  it  so  much  too  high,  that  I would  give  it  up  if  I had  not  a lease. 

20.  How  many  barrels  will  it  produce  you,  under  your  culture,  in  ordinary  seasons  ? — I 
consider  eight  barrels,  of  twenty  stone,  a small  average ; a fair  average  would  be  ten  to 
twelve.  Over  the  whole  crop  ten  would  be  very  high,  but  I have  had  fifteen  or  sixteen. 

Takuif  the  general  tillage  of  the  country,  there  are  more  under  eight  than  over  it. 

21. °Is  that  the  land  rented  at  £3  the  acre  ? — No,  that  should  be  from  eight  to  ten  or 
twelve : at  the  same  time,  upon  that  land,  you  cannot  ensure  having  such  crops  every  year. 

Last  year  we  had  an  abundance  of  straw,  and  very  bad  produce.  I had  it  from  Sir  David 
Roche,  who  has  three  very  well  cultivated  farms,  that  his  produce  was  140  stone  to  the  acre 
upon  an  average,  and  my  average  last  year  was  150  upon  one  farm,  and  another  160 ; and  I 
had  an  abundance  of  straw. 

22.  What  would  that  land  let  for  generally  ? — Two  pounds. 

23.  From  your  own  experience  as  valuator,  do  you  think  that  the  rents  are  generally  higher 
than  your  valuation  ? — If  I was  to  value  them  now,  I would  not  value  them  so  high.  The 
unfortunate  crops  of  the  last  three  years  have  been  very  injurious  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

24.  Are  the  rents  generally  paid  higher  than  your  valuation  ? — Yes,  they  are,  upon  some 
estates. 

25.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Yes,  in  that  district,  the  union 
of  Rathkeale. 

26.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  it  bears  'to  the  rent  ?— Nearly  the  same  as  the  rent  in 
that  -union ; in  some  particular  instances  the  valuator  has  gone  a little  wrong.  In  very  top 
land  he  is  considerably  under  the  value ; but  in  the  inferior  land  he  has  gone  up  to  the 
present  rent. 

27.  Is  that  the  case  in  the  other  unions? — No.  In  Limerick  they  are  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  under  the  rent.  He  went  upon  a different  principle. 

28.  Are  those  valuations  equable? — No,  they  are  not : they  did  not  take  sufficient  pains, 
or  sufficient  time,  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  land.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  the 
poor  law  valuations  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  a standard  for  the  value  of  the  land. 

29.  How  do  the  people  generally  hold  in  your  neighbourhood — by  lease  or  at  will  ? — 

Some  of  them  hold  leases ; in  the  last  twenty  years  very  few  leases  have  been  given. 

30.  What  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  mode  of  tenure  ?— It  tends  to  the  worse  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  except  where  the  landlords  are  liberal : it  has  a natural  tendency  to 
prevent  improvements,  except  they  are  under  good  landlords. 

31.  Is  there  a general  anxiety  for  leases  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

32.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  landlords  withholding  leases  ? — I do  not  know.  I have 
heard  different  conjectures ; I do  not  know  whether  they  are  correct. 

33.  By  whom,  in  general,  are  permanent  improvements  ^effected — by  the  landlord  or 
tenant  ? — They  are  divided,  that  is  what  I have  known  done.  In  most  cases  the  landlord 
furnishes  all  the  timber  and  slates,  and  the  tenant  does  the  building ; but  where  there  is  a 
lease,  that  is  not  done.  They  have  no  assistance  when  they  have  a lease — none  in  the  world, 
except  in  the  draining ; they  get  the  usual  allowance  there. 

34.  What  do  you  calculate  the  expense  of  draining  by  the  acre,  about  you . — Where  it 

is  well  done,  something  about  £5  an  acre,  particularly  where  the  materials  are  to  be  had 
easily ; it  may  be  done  at  that.  , 

35.  In  how  many  crops  would  that  he  repaid  to  the  tenants . In  two  crops  at  the 
farthest,  I think,  he  ought  to  be  repaid. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middlemen 
in  the  district  ?— Not  many.  There  are  some  townlands  that  are  let  to  middlemen  and 
re-let. 

37.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  those  townlands,  compared  with  those 
holding  immediately  under  the  proprietors  ? — In  a much  worse  condition. 

38.  Is  the  rent  upon  those  tenantry  much  higher  ? — No  ; they  have  been  higher,  but  the 
land  has  been  worn  out  and  the  rents  are  reduced. 

39.  Do  you  think,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  district,  that  the  large  farmers  are  getting 
richer  ? — Not  lately ; they  are  worse  in  the  last  three  years. 

. 10-  Are  the  small  tenantry  becoming  more  comfortable  ? — No,  they  are  not ; they  are 
m a 'worse  situation  than  ever  at  this  moment. 

41.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better?— -No:  they  have  suffered  also  from  the  same 
causes,  and  they  are  not  able  to  get  so  much  employment.  I consider  the  cause  of  this  is 
aot  the  veiy  high  rent  of  the  land,  but  the  falling  off  in  the  price  ; the  pnee  is  nearly  one- 
third  lower  for  grain,  and  we  had  three  had  seasons  in  succession. 
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42.  By  whom,  in  general,  arc  the  labourers’  houses  built  ?— They  generally  hob! 

the  tenants  upon  the  different  farms.  ‘ ^ unt*er 

43.  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  receive  ?— Eightpence  a day;  and  in  some  cases  th* 
small  tenants  give  them  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  6d.  a day,  which  is  better  than  Sd 

..  44'  ,I4‘lvG  y?Y  a“.y  suggestions  by  which  the  state  of  agriculture  could  be  improved  nr 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant? — I think  the  giving  leases  upon  moderate  terms  wonll 
be  one  way  of  doing  it,  and  assisting  the  tenant  in  draining  his  land  even  if  he  paid  a nor 
V^°ri \ an(*  ? as  the  tenant  pays  for  the  roads,  that  produce  him  nothin* 
that  the  landlords  ought  to  pay  a part  of  the  county  cess.  That  would  be  a great  encour- 
agement to  the  tenants,  particularly  in  these  bad  times. 

45.  Do  you  think  that  if  a tenant  was  sine  of  remuneration  for  any  permanent  imnrnw 
meuts  he  might  make,  in  case  of  bemg  dispossessed,  that  that  would  he  an  inducement  tn 
lnm . ids;  I intended  to  mention  that.  If  a tenant  was  tcnant-at-will,  or  if  any  tenmt 
was  insured  payment  for  permanent  improvements,  they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  dn 
it.  Li  a tenant  was  turned  out  at  six  months’  notice,  he  should  be  paid  for  the  iinprove= 
ment  tf1.?®'  ,Tliat  woul<i  1)0  a great  inducement  to  the  tenants  to  improve  their  laud 

4 b.  Which  would  ho  the  greatest  inducement— compensation  for  permanent  improve 
menta,  or  loases  without  any  compensation  ?— In  some  cases  it  woidcl  he  as  good  as  leases 
but  in  other  cases  leases  would  ho  the  Lest.  It  depends  upon  the  state  the  farm  is  in. 

i ' *eng*k  leas?  should  you  consider  a fair  remuneration? — Twenty-one  years 

and  a life  concurrent,  the  life  of  the  lessee  or  his  son’s  life,  or  thirty-one  years  if  the  land 
required  much  improvement,  and  a large  outlay  of  capital.  We  are  under  some  hardship 
as  to  the  Limerick  markets.  There  is  a toll  custom  in  going  in  of  2 cl.  a barrel  upon  wheat 
.and  when  you  arc  m there  is  another  tax  that  the  merchant  puts  upon  us.  He  charges  us 
2gcZ.  a barrel  for  porterage,  taking  it  into  the  warehouse  : he  has  a grain  loft  four  or  fivo 
stories  up.  The  mode  of  weigliing  is  not  quite  consistent  with  justice : they  do  not  weigh 
with  less  than  a four  pound  weight,  and  seven  pound  besides  that  they  take  off  for  every 
twenty  stone— that  is  beamage.  . If  it  does  not  go  down  to  the  ground  with  four  pounds, 
they  take  it  on  ; it  may  be  standing  weight  with  four  pounds,  hut  if  it  is  not  down  weight 
they  do  not  allow  it,  so  that  you  lose  eleven  pounds.  There  is  a talk  of  an  act  to  regulate 
the  market.  The  simplest  way  would  ho  to  follow  tlio  regulation  of  the  Dublin  market, 
for  all  the  corn  comes  in  in  even  barrels,  and  if  they  do  not  come  in  in  that  way  there  are 
scales  to  put  the  corn  into — oven  barrels  and  sacks  for  tbe  purpose.  The  farmer  goes  and 
sees  the  corn  divided  into  barrels,  and  the  weiglmiaster  charges  him  for  every  barrel  done 
m that  way ; but  there  is  no  porterage  or  beamage  allowed,  and  I do  not  know  any  market 
so  well  regulated  as  that, 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


George  Fosberry,  esq.  George  Fosbwry,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  resido  ? — Curraghbridge,  near  Adarc,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  in  that  neighbourhood? — Yes,  I am.  I farm  my  own 
land,  the  greater  part  of  it ; and  I farm  other  land. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy? — Altogether  very  near  1,000  acres,  both  my 
own  and  what  I pay  rent  for.  I pay  rent  for  360  acros. 

4.  Is  it  principally  grazing,  or  is  there  much  in  tillage  ? — I have  a great  deal  in  tillage, 
and  a great  deal  in  grazing.  I dare  say  over  200  acres  in  tallage. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  best  acquainted  ? — Where  I live, — the  part  I 
graze  on  is  two  or  three  miles  from  me, — where  I live,  I know  best.  It  is  the  district  of 
Adare. 

6.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — 
The  people  have  been  a long  time  working  and  trying  to  improve  it  as  much  as  they  can. 
They  are  draining  amazingly,  and  I do  not  know  that  they  can  do  more  than  they  have  done. 

7.  By  whom  is  the  expense  of  the  drainage  borne  ? — Sometimes  by  the  landlords.  About 
mo  Lord  Dunraven  has  a large  property,  and  he  is  draining  very  considerably ; and  other 
people  do  them  own.  The  tenants  do  their  own,  except  upon  Iris  estate. 

8.  Is  it  the  custom  in  that  neighbourhood  for  landlords  to  allow  assistance  in  building 
houses  ? — I am  not  sure  whether  Mr.  Syllinger  allows  for  drainage,  I believe  he  does ; and 
he  allows  for  houses,  and  so  does  Lord  Dunraven,  and  they  are  the  principal  proprietors  m 
the  neighbourhood. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed — by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — Latterly,  they  ha\e 
got  very  much  into  valuation.  Sending  a man  to  know  what  the  land  is  worth,  the  landlor 
acquaints  himself  with  the  value  of  the  land,  and  lets  it  in  that  way.  I do  not  say  that 
the  land  is  not  set  high  enough ; -but  they  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  value  latterly. 

1 0.  What  class  of  persons  do  they  in  general  employ  for  the  purpose  of  valuing  t o 
land  ? — A man  like  Mr.  Christie,  a large  farmer,  who  has  been  a steward  himself,  ana  a 
well  informed  man  in  farming  of  all  sorts. 

11.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district? — They  are  many  of  t era 

very  small.  There  are  many  twenty-acre  farms  getting  into  the  cottier  system,  wmc 
must  say  does  not  tend  towards  the  happiness  of  the  people ; for  a man  getting'  a farm,  1 
is  ever,  so  small,  gives  half  to  his  son,  and  it  gets  small  in  that  way.  . . 

12.  Is  subdivision  permitted  by  tbo  landlord  ?— As  little  as  bo  can ; but  it  goes  on  agam* 
his  will.  It  is  that  which  causes  the  disturbances  wo  have,  from  their  annoyance  at  bem0 
put  out  on  account  of  it.  They  would  keep  it,  if  is  only  half  an  acre. 
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13.  What  means  do  tlio  landlords  take  to  prevent  it  ?— I do  not  think  that  they  arc  able 
to  prevent  it.  Where  they  put  them  out,  they  give  the  land  to  large  farmers,  or  get  some 
of  themselves  to  take  it.  I know  some  men  will  take  land  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and 
that  causes  a great  deal  of  disturbance.  You  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  people. 
If  you  leave  them  in,  according  as  they  would  wish  to  stay,  in  twenty  years  the  land  could 
not  support  them.  Where  there  is  labour  to  be  had,  that  makes  a different  tiling.  If  a 
labourer  gets  employment,  he  is  comparatively  well  off,  though  he  has  but  a small  holding. 
The  con-acre  system  seems  of  service  to  them.  They  get  the  potatoes  cheaper.  If  a farmer 
breaks  up  a field,  it  is  a relief  to  that  part  of  the  palish.  The  comity  cess  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  heavy  burden  upon  the  laud,  and  the  people  that  put  it  on  do  not  pay  it.  I think  if 
they  were  made  to  pay  some  of  it,  or  to  pay  it  altogether,  it  would  be  a great  preventive 
to  jobbing.  Then  there  is  the  grand  jury  act  connected  with  it. 

14.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to. the  county  cess? — I think  if  you  made  the 
landlord  pay  it,  the*  tenant  would  have  to  pay  it  as  he  does  the  rent-charge ; hut  I think 
the  landlord  is  the  man  that  ought  to  pay  it.  I would  rather  pay  it  myself,  as  far  as  I am 
concerned.  I think  the  rent-charge  has  not  made  much  difference  to  the  tenant.  Ho  is 
obliged  to  pay  it  more  regularly  than  he  did  before.  It  is  a great  relief  to  the  landlord. 
His  land  is  redeemed  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  tenants  have  less  to  pay  than  they 
had  before  by  twenty-five  per  cent.,  ancl  the  man  who  receives  it  has  been  remunerated  by 
the  certainty  of  payment.  I think  where  you  have  an  improving  tenant,  he  ought  to  be 
allowed  for  his  improvements,  if  yon  take  the  land  from  him.  If  ho  brings  up  the  value  of 
it,  and  he  is  put  out,  he  ought  to  be  remunerated  for  it.  If  I have  a farm,  and  if  I set  that 
farm  for  twenty-one  years,  and  my  tenant  improves  it,  ho  has  a right  to  lie  paid  for  his 
improvements,  'and  it  is  no  loss  to  the  landlord.  I would  vary  the  remuneration  according 
to  the  length  of  the  lease  he  had  held. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Maurice  Quade,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Ballykennedy,  in  this  union. 

2.  Wliat  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  yon  occupy? — About  100  acres  where  I live,  aud  I have 
another  farm  at  another  place. 

4.  Is  it  principally  grazing  or  tillage  Land  that  you  have  ? — Principally  grazing. 

5.  Wliat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  Cloncagh  electoral  division. 

0.  In  what  manner  is  land  taken  with  you;  is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation? — I should 
rather  think  it  is  taken  by  private  contract.  I have  known  an  instance  this  last  spring,  of 
a landlord  who  had  land  posted  up  when  it  was  out  of  lease. 

7.  Is  the  agreement,  in  general,  for  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  rent  ? — An  acreable  rent. 

8.  In  making  up  the  acreable  rent,  if  a public  road  should  run  through  the  farm,  does 
the  tenant  pay  rent  for  that  road  ? — I believe  invariably  so.  I think  it  rather  a hardship 
to  pay  for  roads  through  the  land,  particularly  in  a district  where  there  are  many  roads. 

9.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — There  are  some  farms 
in  my  parish  set  under  leases,  and  very  many  without  leases. 

10.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases  ?— Very  great  anxiety. 

11.  Would  they  take  them  at  their  present  rents  ? — I should  think  they  would ; though 
the  times  are  very  bad  for  the  last  three  years. 

12.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants,  or  the  improvement  of  then.'  farms  ? — It  has  a very  bad  effect. 

13.  Am  I to  understand  you  by  that,  that  in  a district  where  there  are  no  leases,  there  is 
much  less  improvement  visible  in  the  farms  than  where  there  are  ? — Yes,  much  less. 
Colonel  White,  for  instance,  has  a farm,  and  any  stranger  would  immediately,  I think, 
suppose  it  did  not  belong  to  the  owner  on  either  side,  from  the  improvements  made  upon  it. 

14.  What  is  the  system  usually  adopted  in  reference  to  allowances  for  improvements  by 

landlords  ? — I understand  that  Lord  Clare  has  made  a very  small  allowance  of  H-d.  a perch 
for  sod-draining,  and  from  that  to  2d. ; and  for  stone  drains,  from  3d.  to  4 d.,  which  is 
considered  very  little.  . . 

15.  What  proportion  is  that  of  the  entire  expenditure  upon  draining? — It  is  supposed 
to  be  half. 

16.  Do  any  of  the  other  landlords  give  allowances  for  draining  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — I cannot  say  that  they  do — not  that  I remember. 

17.  With  respect  to  clauses  and  conditions  in  leases,  or  where  they  hold  at  will,  are 
there  auy  peculiarities  as  to  the  management  of  the  land? — Yes ; they  will  not  allow  us  to 
bum  without  leave,  under  a penalty.  They  perhaps  serve  notice  to  quit,  and  they  will  not 
allow  ns  to  till  -without  permission. 

18.  How  do  you  mean  “to  till”  ? — To  turn  up  land. 

19.  Is  there  much  burning  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  there  is  some  ; but  there  are 
some  farmers  who  would  not  he  allowed  to  burn. 

20.  What  is  the  description  of  the  ground?— It  is  low  wet  land  and  susceptible  of  a 
great  deal  of  improvement,  if  drained,  and  reasonable  encomagement  given  for  improvements. 

21.  Is  any  of  that  on  lease  ?— No,  not  any  that  I aHude  to. 

22.  Is  the  subletting  of  land  at  present  carried  on  ?— No.  The  Landlords  I allude  to  do 
not  allow  it  now,  several  of  them.  There  may  be  some  few  exceptions. 
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23.  What  do  you  think  was  the  effect  of  subletting  ? — I am  not  m-emnWl  «■ 

opinion  upon  that.  All  that  I know  of  the  effect  is,  that  I am  obliged  to  hot  , at 
over  two  miles  to  labour.  ° meQ  ccaie 

24.  What  was  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  condition  of  the  sub-tenants  ?—I  am  ,i;„ 

think  that  they  would  be  better  off,  because  tkoy  are  obliged  to  go  into  hamS™  i to 
there  is  less  work.  b umuets  where 

25.  To  what  extent  may  the  system  of  subdivision  be  carried  ? — I am  not  m-m,  a . 

give  an  opinion.  I'1  spared,  to 

in  the  dl$at  °f  mSBB  tl°  y°“  ”°W  pay  y0ilr  kb0OT™  ? — Sixpence  a day,  and  two  me* 

27.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acro  charged  in  the  country  ?— From  £6  to  £10  ' 
neighbourhood,  and  sometimes  coarse  land  is  sot  at  one  guinea  a quarter  and  from  twT 
£2  10s. ; that  is  sometimes  the  fallow,  but  ley  is  generally  from  £B  to  £10  the  acre  “ 

28.  How  is  that  paid  ?— Some  parties  pay  it  in  cash,  and  some  in  labour 

S'  Sr,any  ?art  “ adTancG  Yes  ; but  that  is  not  general  in  my  nei-hbourhowl 
. 3°-  Wlat  proportion  is  reqmred  in  advance  ?— In  many  cases  they  do  not  nav  anv 
m advance — m most  cases  they  do  not.  1 J J ° 

31  In  cases  where  they  do  pay  any  tiling,  is  it  a half  or  the  whole  ?_What  would  go  at 
£2  10 s.  a quarter,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  might  be  set  at  £2  in  advance  8 

32.  Are  the  wages  paid  to  the  labourers  usually  paid  in  cash?— No,  not  usually  in  cash  • 

there  is  generally  a house  or  something  against  it.  ’ 

33.  Are  they  ever  paid  in  kind,  potatoes  ? — I cannot  say  exactly  that  they  are  If  a min 
has  a quarter  of  ground,  we  give  him  work  for  a good  part  of  it. 


34.  Does  the  labourer  usually  hold  under  the  head  landlord  or  a middleman  ?— Generally 
ie  farmer.  J 


under  the  farmer. 

35.  What  does  the  labourer  generally  pay  for  a cottage  ?— Indeed  I cannot  answer  that 
1 know  in  the  village,  where  my  mother  and  I are  middlemen,  I get  £2  10s.  or  £3  10s  fa 
a cottage  and  a hit  of  ground,  a few  perches,  hut  that  is  in  the  village ; and  I am  obliged 
to  get  labourers  above  two  miles,  because  I cannot  under-let  any  of  my  land  to  labourers, 

36.  Is  tie  rent  paid  by  the  small  tenants  greater  or  less  than  that  paid  bv  the  large 

tanner  ? — Greater.  J ° 


3T.  Are  there  many  farms  in  this  district  let  to  under-tenants  who  are  not  mere  labourers, 
let  at  a profit  rent  ?— Yes ; in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  there  is  one  farm  that  has  been 
lately  let  in  that  way. 

38.  To  what  extent  are  those  farms  subdivided  ? — About  five  acres,  some  of  them  ten, 
thereabout ; they  are  set  at  a very  high  vent. 

39.  Have  you  auy  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — Yes.  I would 
be  inclined  to  suggest  some  alteration  with  regard  to  the  sale  of  corn.  When  we  go  into 
the  market  we  are  obliged  to  pay  toll,  and  porterage  for  taking  the  corn  into  the  stores,  and 
beamage ; and  with  regard  to  butter,  wo  arc  obliged  to  pay  the  custom  and  toll.  First, 
from  3s.  4c?.  to  1 d.  the  firkin,  besides  which,  wo  lose  the  cost  of  the  firkin,  and  there  are  from 
three  to  four  pounds  taken  oft  the  gross  weight  of  the  firkin.  There  is  the  tare  of  tie 
firkin  first  taken  off,  and  throe  or  four  pounds  taken  off  besides.  There  are  weighhouse 
fees  besides ; they  wero -5d.  in  Cork,  and  the  same  in  Limerick — those  are  paid  for  inspection 
and  weighing ; and  there  is  besides  that,  2d.  a firkin  charged  for  country  firkins. 

i ™1C  weie  I10  abolished,  and  a remuneration  given  to  the  owner  of  those 
tolls  by  levy,  as  the  grand  jury  cess  is  levied  at  present,  would  the  farmers  he  reconciled 
to  that  mode  of  getting  rid  of  the  tolls  ? — I cannot  say  that, — I am  not  prepared  to  answer 
•that  question ; I have  not  considered  it ; but  I should  say  that  the  farmers  feel  that  the 
grand  jury  cess  is  very  high  and  very  oppressive,  and  it  is  often  collected  at  a time  of  the 
year  when  money  is  scarce. 

41.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  it  collected? — The  beginning  of  the  spring,  and  the 
beginning  of  summer,  or  about  midsummer,  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

42.  Was  there  any  resolution  passed  at  Hie  board  of  guardians  yesterday? — Yes,  there 
was,  to  the  following  effect : — 

‘That  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  occupying  tenantry  of  this  country  if  the  gale  days, 
or  the  days  of  the  payment  of  rent,  were  changed  from  the  25th  March  and  29th  September  to  the 
1st  May  and  1st  November,  and  that  all  tenders  of  rent,  &c.,  made  the  30th  April  and  31st  October, 
be  taken  for  all  legal  purposes  as  if  made  the  24th  March  and  28th  September.” 

Mr.  Hanmgan  moved  the  following  amendment,  which  was  carried  : — “ Resolved,  That  we  suggest 
for  the  consideration  of  the  land  commission,  that  no  landlord  should  he  at  liberty  to  bring  an  eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent,  until  a year’s  rent  be  due  for  thirty-one  days.” 

43.  Did  you  propose  any  resolution  at  the  meeting  of  the  hoard  of  guardians  yesterday?— 
Yes ; I proposed  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  change  the  gale  days  of  rent  from  the 
25th  of  March  and  the  29th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  May  and  the  1st  of  September,  for 
the  commencement  of  the  legal  tenure  ; hut  I think  it  would  be  better  to  give  up  possession 
the  25th  of  March,  and  that  May  and  November  would  be  better  times  to  pay  the  rent  that 
becomes  due  in  September  and  March,  than  September  and  March. 

44.  What  advantage  has  the  month  of  May  over  March  ? — There  is  one  advantage  to 
the  tenants  between  March  and  May,  that  if  a person  has  a lot  of  sheep,  or  any  thing  to 
sell,  and  a bill  is  passed  upon  the  25th  of  March,  he  would  Lave  the  three  months  till 
May, 


[The  witness  withdrew .] 
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John  Cox,  jun.,  esq.,  sworn  anti  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence? — Ballynealc,  near  Ballingarry,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

i!  How  much  land  do  you  hold  in  your  own  hand  ? — I hold  altogether  about  300  or 
400  Irish  acres  in  my  own  hand. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ?— Principally  the  district  in 
which  you  now  are — the  Ballingarry  district,  more  properly  speaking. 

Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  it  is,  very  slowly. 

(!.  Do  you  hold  land  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  I \lo  ; for  the  last 
two  real’s  I have  held  close  upon  500  acres. 

7.' What  land  is  it? — Part  of  the  sec  estate  of  Ossory. 

5.  Do  you  hold  it  by  lease  ? — Yes,  twenty-one  years’  lease. 

i).  How  did  you  take  it  ? — By  public  proposal. 

10.  Who  were  the  former  lessees? — Persons  of  the  name  of  Nash — Ryland  and  Nash. 

11.  Were  there  many  under-tenants  upon  some  of  the  farms? — Yes ; upon  some  of  the 
farms  there  were.  Upon  some  of  the  farms  there  were  not.  The  largest  tarm  of  all  had 
only  three  or  four  tenants  upon  it ; there  are  six  different  farms. 

12.  How  did  they  come  into  possession  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ? — I fancy, 
though  I am  not  quite  clear  upon  that,  that  the  Nashs’  lease  expired  because  they  had  not 
renewed ; they  had  a bishop's  lease,  and  they  neglected  to  renew.  There  was  a fine  payable 
upon  every  renewal,  and  in  consequence  of  the  improvidence  of  the  family  they  allowed 
the  lease  to  expire  from  not  keeping  up  the  renewals.  The  Nashs  and  the  representatives 
of  Ryland  held  from  the  bishop  direct.  Then  after  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  was 
assed,  these  lands  merged  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  They  "had  received  only 
very  trifling  rents  from  the  representatives  of  Nash  and  Ryland,  and  for  some  time  no  rent 
at  all.  Then  they  evicted  the  Nashs’  interest,  and  put  up  the  lands  to  public  competition 
bv  public  advertisement. 

13.  Did  they  put  them  up  in  one  lot,  as  held  by  the  Nashs  ? — They  put  up  each  deno- 
mination. as  held  by  the  Nashs. 

14.  Was  any  reference  made  to  the  under-tenants  upon  the  estate  ? — None. 

15.  Was  any  arrangement  made  by  you  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  as  to  the 
occupation  of  the  land ; were  you  to  occupy  the  whole,  or  to  leave  the  under-tenants  upon 
it  ? — There  was  no  arrangement  of  the  kind  entered  into.  I was  put  to  a good  deal  of 
inconvenience  and  expense  in  consequence  of  not  understanding  that  the  commissioners 
would  not  put  me  into  actual  possession  of  the  land,  and  I was  obliged  to  obtain  possession 
as  best  I could  from  the  under-tenants.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  only  got  posses- 
sion from  Nash,  and  the  occupiers  did  not  give  possession  some  of  them,  nor  would  they 
attorn  to  me  without  having  recourse  to  an  ejectment  and  lawsuit.  From  some  part  of  the 
land  I was  kept  out  of  possession  nearly  two  years,  but  I got  possession  after  a good  deal 
of  inconvenience,  and  1 had  to  put  out  some  of  the  occupants,  who  went  to  law  with  me ; 
those  who  did  not,  I kept  on  principally. 

Hi.  Was  it  by  process  of  law  that  they  were  put  out? — Yes. 

IT.  Were  you  or  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  the  plaintiffs  in  the  suit  ? — Their  name 
was  made  use  of.  I could  not  be  the  plaintiff. 

IS.  Had  those  people  refused  to  attorn  to  you  as  tenants? — Yes;  they  would  not 
acknowledge  me  as  landlord.  I proposed  to  each  of  them,  if  they  gave  me  possession  of 
the  Land,  and  attorned  to  me,  I would  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  them  that  would  be 
beneficial  to  them,  and  protect  my  own  interests ; by  that  I meant  dividing  the  laud,  and 
putting  it  into  a better  state  than  it  was  in  before,  it  was  grossly  mismanaged  indeed. 

19.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  those  tenants  offered  to  take  their  own  lands  from  the 
commissioners  ? — I believe  they  all  sent  up  a proposal — some  for  then’  own  parts,  and  some 
for  the  parts  of  others. 

29.  Did  you  make  any  offer  to  them  of  leaving  them  in  possession  of  their  farms  at  any 
fixed  rent  ?— Yes,  I did ; not  exactly  in  the  farms  they  held,  but  I offered  to  let  them  as 
much  land  in  most  instances ; in  some  more,  and  others  less  quantities,  according  to  the 
means  they  had  of  managing  it.  I offered  to  let  them  farms  to  suit  their  circumstances,  at 
a valuation  by  two  disinterested  persons — one  to  be  chosen  by  me,  and  another  by  them, 
they  having  the  power  of  calling  in  a third  if  they  disagreed,  and  allowing  them  a fair 
'alue  of  the  land,  but  they  would  not  agree  to  it ; they  expected  to  get  the  land  from  the 
Lcelesiastica!  Commissioners,  and  they  would  come  to  no  arrangement  with  me.  I do  not 
allude  to  the  wfliole  of  them,  but  those  who  were  refractory. 

21.  What  has  become  of  the  others? — Those  who  showed  a disposition  to  come  into  my 
terms  are  on  the  lands. 

22.  "ft  hat  was  the  largest  farm  held  by  any  of  those  tenants  ? — One  man  held  seventy- 
ac-es'  ^ut  116  did  wot  reside  upon  it ; hie  resided  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

20.  W hat  was  the  largest  farm  held  by  anv  resident  occupier  ? — I should  say  about 
forty-six  acres. 

24.  Did  that  man  fall  into  your  arrangement  ? — No.  lie  did  not.  lie  took  away  a year’s 
tent,  and  put  me  to  the  expense  of  an  ejectment.  I never  got  Is.  from  him.  I have  had 
an  execution  against  him  for  these  two  years,  which  I never  levied. 

-A  What  were  the  terms  offered  to  him  ? — I offered  to  give  him  the  laud  at  a valuation. 
®ot  the  whole  fortv-six  acres,  but  such  a quantity  as  I thought  would  suit  his  circumstances. 
1113  n“»«  was  Hartnett ; and  I now  recollect,  that  he  would  not  only  have  come  in  for  that 
Part  II,  5 K 
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forty-six  acres,  but  more,  in  order  to  divide  it  into  parallel  boundaries.  Tbe  land  was 
very  badly  divided ; nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  way  in  which  the  farms  were 
divided. 

26.  Is  the  farm  occupied  by  another  tenant?— -Yes. 

27.  You  offered  him  the  lands  by  valuation ; is  that  the  usual  mode  ? — No,  it  is  not.  I 
had  a disposition  to  continue  this  man ; he  had  rather  a good  character,  and  appeared  to 
me  sufficiently  solvent  to  manage  the  farm.  I felt  that  what  they  wanted  most  was  to  be 
directed  how  to  manage  them,  and  they  wanted  skill.  I was  very  anxious  to  avoid  litiga- 
tion, and  the  consequent  expenses ; but  they  felt  very  strongly  that  they  should  get  the 
land  themselves,  without  any  intermediate  landlord. 

28.  Do  you  know  the  rent  they  offered  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ?— No. 

29.  What  is  the  largest  farm  held  by  any  of  the  parties  who  agreed  to  your  terms?— I 
think  about  forty  acres. 

30.  Generally  have  they  the  same  quantity  of  land  that  they  had  previously  ?— I should 
say  they  have. 

31.  Of  equal  quality  ? — Yes,  such  of  those  that  came  into  my  terms.  The  small  tenants 
upon  some  of  the  lands,  those  in  the  capacity  of  labourers  to  the  under-tenants,  I gave  a 
good  deal  more  land  to  than  they  had  before.  They  had  nothing  but  little  wretched  hovels. 
They  were  squatters ; and  I portioned  out  lands  to  them,  to  make  them  more  comfortable, 
varying  from  two  acres  to  four,  and  they  are  much  more  comfortable. 

32.  Do  you  hold  much  of  the  land  in  your  own  hand  ? — Only  a mountain  farm,  of  about 
eighty  acres,  which  was  not  occupied  by  the  persons  who  occupied  under  the  Nashs. 

33.  Have  you  let  the  other  farms  to  strangers? — Yes,  I have.  I let  two  of  them  to 
two  Roman  Catholic  priests. 

[The  evidence  of  Archdeacon  Fitzgerald , relative  to  the  witness,  was  read  to  Mm.] 

34.  What  is  the  rent  now  paid  to  you  by  those  who  remain  upon  the  lands,  and  what 
proportion  does  it  bear  to  what  they  paid  formerly  ?— They  pay  more  to  me  than  they  paid 
to  Mr.  Nash. 

35.  Do  they  pay  half  as  much  more  ? — No,  nor  one-fourth  as  much  more. 

36.  Do  you  think,  from  the  arrangement  you  have  made  in  separating  their  farms,  that 
their  condition  is  better  than  it  was  before  ? — Yes,  I have  no  doubt  of  it.  I have  encouraged 
them  to  improve  then-  habitations.  Them  lands  were  in  a zigzag  direction,  and  I could  not 
trace  the  boundaries  of  any  man’s  farm,  though  1 had  known  the  ground  for  years  before ; 
I have  now  divided  them  into  stripes  of  land.  There  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  land 
is  greatly  improved,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  will  be  improved,  and  I expect  some 
advantage  from  it  hereafter.  Up  to  this  time,  I have  had  a mere  nothing  from  it.  I feel 
strongly  for  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  this  country  ; but  I have  very  little  to  add 
to  what  you  must  have  heard  from  other  people.  The  poor  are  in  a very  deplorable  state 


See  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners' 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,No,W*I, 


certainly.  _ , , 

37.  Are  you  agent  to  the  Honourable  John  Massey  ? — I am  a tenant  to  the  Honourable 
John  Massey.  I hold  223  Irish  acres  of  land  from  him. 

38.  Was  there  any  considerable  number  of  people  ejected  from  that  farm?  ho.  there 

were  many  got  out  by  decrees,  but  not  ejected — only  one  man  ejected.  , 

39.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  “ got  out  by  decrees  ?” — When  the  Honourable  John 
Massey  purchased  it,  there  was  an  old  life  against  it ; when  the  life  dropped,  the  lease  e 
out.  He  wanted  to  set  it  in  large  farms,  ancl  myself,  and  my  father,  and  my  cousin,  an 


to  t lie  witness. j — i uappeneu  uu  ue  m a puaiuuu  uuciu  vrr  “ ”r 

farm,  by  my  interest  in  the  country,  from  the  tenant  in  possession,  and  by  tna  m 
provided  for  most  of  them.  Two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Casey  would  not  attorn  > 
and  I was  obliged  to  bring  ejectments  against  them ; one  went  away  before  the  eje 
was  tried.  I had  only  to  put  out  one ; and  though  I am  bound  not  to  sublet, 
a number  of  sub-tenants  upon  it,  and  1 get  rid  of  them  as  I can.  I have  put  two 
upon  the  land  I hold  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ; and  one  of  my  rea 
having  taken  one  of  these  farms  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  was  to  proc  P 
to  put  these  tenants  upon.  , , liv. ifr, 

40.  Are  you  acquahited  with  what  occurred  with  reference  to  the  property  j tQ 

William  Cox,  of  Ballynoe,  who  is  stated  to  have  added  considerably  to  Jus  deme  » 
have  ejected  a number  of  tenants? — [The  statement  of  Archdeacon  Fittgera,  , p . 
subject , was  read.~\ — I know  Mr.  William  Cox  has  greatly  increased  Ins  , early  age, 
improved  the  property,  at  a very  heavy  expense.  He  became  a minor  at  a veU\,  conse- 
and  during  his  minority  his  property  was  very  much  mismanaged  indeed , an  ^en 

quence  was,  that  a vast  population  got  established  upon  it,  one  way  or  anc i » ^ a 

he  came  to  the  management  of  it,  he  found  it  necessary  to  clear  it  a • ^ by- 

considerable  taste  for  farming  and  improving  the  land  himself,  and  m .rnf.ul.e’  places 
degrees,  removed  some  of  them  off.  He  has  taken  the  greatest  pains  o p +heywere 
and  habitations  for  them,  and  has  succeeded  in  almost  every  case  in  , e£^g;  he 

capable  of  taking  land.  I think  the  numbers  are  not  over  twenty  in  settled  upon 

has  removed  about  twenty  families.  He  had  been  abroad  and  got  marne  , 

his  property ; and  we  both  give  a vast  deal  of  employment.  ■.  j before  they 

41.  Had  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  any  valuation  made  ol  tna  frink  they 

set  it  to  you? — Yes,  they  had ; and  there  I cannot  help  saying,  that  l 0 wert  pgt 
treated  either  the  tenants  or  the  bidders  for  the  land  with  fairness,  beca  1 
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, ware  of  what  tlie  valuation  was,  or  wliat  they  would  expect  from  it.  We  had  no  28th  August,  1844. 

ma(le.aof  knowing  what  the  valuation  was — it  was  never  shown  to  us.  

^ iyag  ^ bidding  in  the  way  of  rent  for  the  land,  or  a fine ? — In  the  way  of  rent — they  647. 

uld  not  take  any  fine.  At  the  time  I took  the  land  I was  not  aware  that  the  lands  were  John  Cox,  jun., esq' 
v0  ibiect  to  tithe  rent-charge.  The  tenant  is  hound  by  a special  clause  in  the  Church 
T moralities  Act  to  pay  the  tithe  rent-charge.  I was  not  aware  of  that ; it  comes  to  over 
f 30*  a year,  and  the  commissioners  will  give  me  no  allowance  for  it.  They  did  not  set  it 
f rth  m the  advertisement.  Every  man  does  not  know  the  act  of  Parliament : and  if  I had 
Sown  I was  to  he  saddled  with  the  tithe  rent-charge,  it  would  have  altered  my  bidding 

very  much.  . 

43  For  what  term  have  you  taken  it  ?— Twenty-one  years. 

44  Do  you  continue  it  by  renewals  ? — No ; I wait  to  have  the  twenty-one  years  run 
nut— -or  after  nine  years  I have  the  power  of  purchasing  the  perpetuity. 

45  Was  any  allowance  made  by  Mr.  William  Cox  to  the  tenants  that  were  turned 
out ’’Lin  some  instances  there  were,  and  in  every  instance  there  was  a forgiving  of  rent. 

Those  arrears  had  accumulated  long  before  he  had  made  any  lettings  of  the  land.  The 
lands  were  let  during  his  minority,  and  there  could  be  no  pretence  for  putting  high  rents 
upon  them  with  a view  to  get  them  out.  . . ^ . . ... 

46  Are  we  to  understand  that  there  was  no  increase  in  the  rent  alter  be  came  ol  age  : — 

No  • not  in  reference  to  the  persons  subsequently  dispossessed.  Where  the  lauds  were 
creatlv  improved  for  the  in-coming  tenants,  the  rents  of  course  were  increased. 

k 47.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  commissioners? — I certainly  consider  that 
a tenant  having  any  thing  over  twenty  acres  should  have  a lease. 

48  Do  you  find  in  practice  that  the  holding  without  a lease  is  considered  to  be  a dis- 
couragement to  improvement  ? — I do.  There  are  very  few  instances  where  it  is  not  so 

corsidere^  t^ng  occurreci;  -which,  in  your  opinion,  justifies  that  feeling? — I think  there 
has-  perhaps  l could  not  exactly  call  to  ray  recollection  the  particular  instances,  but  upon 
general  principles  they  have  a strong  feeling  that  they  are  not  secure : and  I certainly  also 
feel  very  forcibly,  that  the  landlords  are,  many  of  them,  most  anxious  to  unprove  the 
condition  of  their  teuants,  but  they  have  not  the  means,  they  are  so  embarrassed.  If 
any  thin«-  could  be  done  to  relieve  the  landlords  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  interest 
they  pay° upon  old  judgment  debts,  it  would  have  its  use  ; but  as  long  as  a gentleman  ot 
£2,000  a year  has  only  £500  a year  for  his  own  use,  lie  can  do  very  little  to  benefit  the 
tenants. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Jeremiah  Ambrose,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ?— In  Glenastane,  in  the  parish  of  Newcastle. 

2.  Do  you  hold  any  land  ? — -Yes,  I do  hold  it  presently. 

3.  From  whom  did  you  take  it  ? — From  Mr.  John  Upton.  . , .,  , _ • 

4.  Has  AH.  Upton  the  management  of  it,  or  is  it  under  the  courts?— It  is  under  the  SeeMr.Lptons 

'Thow  does  it  come  under  the  courts  ?-The  man  is  under  difficulties.  We  are  very  Appends,  No.  108. 
much  harassed,  for  we  pay  too  much  entirely,  and  the  land  is  very  bad.  It  is  mountain. 

6.  Did  you  ever  make  any  application  for  a reduction  ?— les,  to  the  court  ot  chancery, 

and  the  rest  of  the  tenantry  too.  . . .,  , „ 

7.  What  did  it  cost  you?— We  gave  the  attorney  £10  to  conduct  it,  and  upon  the 

dismissal  we  were  put  to  costs,  £10  more.  We  pay  50s.  an  acre  lor  part  of  it,  and  40s.  for 
more,  and  two  guineas  for  some  of  it  on  the  mountains.  , 

5.  How  long  ago  did  yon  take  these  lands  ?-Some  of  them  twenty  years,  more  or  less 
I have  had  it  thirteen  years,  and  I am  always  distressed ; and  there  is  not  a more  a neved 
or  harassed  townland  than  it  is  ; and  if  you  inquire  of  the  parish  priest,  he  will  tell  j ou  the 
same. 

9.  In  what  condition  are  your  houses?— In  a very  had  state. 

10.  Is  the  situation  such  that  you  are  not  able  to  repair  them  ?7^de®d’  *e 

11.  By  whom  are  they  kept  m repair?— By  ourselves,  with  a little  straw  and  rushes. 

There  was  no  encouragement  from  the  landlord  or  the  receiver.  , , 

12.  Did  your  landlord  give  yon  any  encouragement  before  l— JNo,  not  a on. 

13.  How  long  ban  this  beei  under  the  courts  ?_I  beb eve at  ^ over  tw-enty  years.  I 
know  it  was  under  the  courts  at  the  time  I took  it.  I took  it  from  the  receiver  The 
receiver  is  brother  to  the  inheritor,  Mr.  Samuel  Upton,  and  he  distils  us  tm  the  len  , 
and  puts  the  cattle  into  the  pound,  and  keeps  them  there  for  foitj -eight  hours,  or  three 

“u^bthere  much  rent  due  upon  it  ?_Yes,  over  two  years.  I am  now  in  the  third  gale 

generally  with  the  tenants  ?_Not  until  ftesetoy^,  when  the 

times  came  down.  We%sed  to  get  £3  for  a firkin  oi  butter; we  are glad  now  to _get  40a. 

But  we  have  not  the  prime  butter  that  we  used  to  have ; and  the  land  does  not  bear  wheat. 

We  shUd'he^adto^np  the  land ; hut  the  court  will  not  let  the  receiver  take  it  from 
rn.  The  receiver  tellsus  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  give  us  any  abatement,  and  the  court 
refers  us  to  the  receiver. 

T The  witness  ivithdrew.] 

PaitT  II.  5K3 
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Mr.  Michael  Leahy. 


Mr.  Michael  Leahy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Newcastle. 

2.  Your  occupation  ? — An  attorney  and  land  agent,  and  farmer  besides. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  district  about  her 

extending  to  Abbeyfeale.  e' 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  hi  this  district  improving,  or  otherwise  ? I can  scarcel  • 

say  it  is  improving.  There  has  been  some  little  improvement  in  the  last  few  years,  but  not 

2 enlightenment  of  the  people ; the  intelligence  of  the  people  is  considerably 


there  may  be  some 


according  to  the  e 
improving. 

5.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ?— I 
should  say  it  is  by  proposal.  The  system  generally  is,  if  a farm  is  to  be  let,  a number  of 
farmers  propose  for  it,  and  from  those  the  landlord  selects  the  tenant. 

6.  Does  ho  uniformly  talre  the  highest  bidder? — In  most  cases:  i 
exceptions  to  the  rule. 

7.  Is  there  any  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant? — Yes,  indeed  there  is,  almost 

on  all  properties.  If  the  occupying  tenant  bids  as  high  a rent  as  a stranger,  he  in  most 
cases  gets  a preference ; but  there  are  cases  where  that  favour  is  not  shown  to  the  occupying 
tenant.  ‘ ° 

8.  Is  there  any  landlord  in  this  neighbourhood  who  proceeds  by  valuation? — I am  not 
aware  of  any  case  where  it  is  done  by  valuation,  except  on  Lord  Devon’s  estate : I under- 
stand a valuation  has  been  made  upon  one  townland  there.  I have  been  so  informed1  but 
whether  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  letting  to  the  tenants,  I cannot  say. 

9.  Is  there  any  thing  connected  with  the  occupation  of  land  you  consider  requires  amend- 
ment, and  upon  which  you  are  prepared  to  suggest  any  amendment  ? — I think  before  any 
general  improvement  in  the  system  of  agriculture  can  be  expected,  the  law  must  in  some 
measure  bo  changed ; for  instance,  there  can  be  no  permanent  improvement  in  agriculture 
unless  the  tenants  get  leases,  or  unless  they  are  allowed  for  permanent  improvements. 
The  want  of  leases  appears  to  me  to  be  the  great  obstacle  to  improvements  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

10.  Which  do  you  think  is  most  likely  to  be  beneficial,  the  granting  of  leases,  or  a system 
of  allowance  for  pennanent  improvements,  supposing  one  or  the  other  was  adopted  ?— If 
there  was  only  the  one  or  the  other  I should  certainly  prefer  a lease,  if  the  land  was  let  at 
a fair  rent  at  the  time  of  the  letting ; but  such  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  in  tin's  part  of 
the  country,  that  allowance  must  be  made  for  improvements  or  something  will  follow.  As 
to  house-feeding,  there  is  no  accommodation  for  house-feeding ; the  residences  are  of  the 
humblest  description  possible ; the  dwelling-houses  are  very  inferior,  in  most  cases ; they 
have  no  houses  for  their  cattle,  and  until  they  have  that  accommodation,  winch  the  tenantry 
from  their  impoverished  condition  are  not  able  to  supply,  they  cannot  better  themselves. 
I hold  under  Lord  Devon,  but  I wish  to  state,  that  I think  there  is  a great  obstacle  to  im- 
provements upon  Lord  Devon’s  estate,  and  probably  more  than  one.  All  the  tenants  upon 
his  lordship's  estate,  or  almost  all,  hold  under  abated  rents,  or  they  are  tenants-at-vill. 
Those  who  hold  under  an  abated  rent  arc  unwilling  to  improve  until  the  rent  is  permanently 
fixed,  and  those  who  have  no  leases  cannot  be.  expected  to  improve  either.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  Lord  Devon’s  property  mountain  property,  inquiring  draining  and  liming. 
Lime  in  some  cases  must  be  carried  six,  or  seven,  or  eight  miles.  Draining  is  very  expensive ; 
it  requires  a great  outlay  of  capital  in  the  mountain  district ; and  these  improvements  will 
not  be  effected  till  there  is  some  security  given  to  the  tenant.  I know  that  there  is  more 
confidence  felt  by  the  tenantry,  although  holding  at  will,  on  Lord  Devon’s  estate  that  on  any 
estate  about.  It  is  argued  that  Lord  Devon  is  kindly  disposed,  hut  he  may  he  succeeded 
by  a pereon  who  probably  would  not  treat  the  tenantry  so  kindly,  or,  as  has  been  the  case 
before,  some  of  the  estates  may  be  sold,  and  pass  into  other  hands. 

11.  In  the  cases  of  leases  given  with  covenants  against  subletting,  or  to  secure  a suc- 
cession of  crops,  do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  an  attempt  made  to  enforce  such  cove- 
nant?— No. 

12.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  law,  do  you  think  there  would  be  much 
difficulty  in  enforcing  such  covenants? — No  such  case  has  occurred  in  my  observation.  I 
have  not  given  the  matter  my  attention,  and  I am  not  prepared  to  answer  the  question. 

13.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— -It  13 
generally  by  distress. 

14.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  the  distress  generally  to  a tenant  ? — I could  not  say  with 
any  accuracy  what  the  cost  is  ; but  wherever  keepers  are  placed,  which  is  the  plan  generally 
adopted  here,  the  cost  is  l.s.  a day  to  the  person  for  the  keeper.  I know  persons  complain 
very  much  of  that,  hut  I cannot  state  from  my  own  knowledge  what  it  is. 

15.  Is  distress  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  district? — I tliiuk  not  very  generally ; there 

is  a great  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  pay  the  rent  as  far  as  they  are  able.  ^ 
have  not  so  good  an  opportunity  of  being  able  to  answer  that  question,  living  upon  ■> 
lordship’s  estate  where  distress  is  not  so  much  practised,  as  other  persons  living  outside 
estate.  _ . 

16.  From  your  professional  experience,  can  you  say  that  impediments  to  improvemen  » 
arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate  as,  ^ 
example,  where  he  is  only  the  tenant  for  life,  or  where  property  is  held  under  corpora  ^ 
associated  bodies  ? — I do  not  see  any  landlord  about  here  that  is  disposed  to  lay  oU  l « 
money  in  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  so  far  as  I am  able  to  judge. 
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TTas  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  tliis  neighbourhood? — Not  generally,  August,  1844. 

. "r  ....  I know  there  is  an  estate  here  where  a great  number  of  parties  were  .n~L 


^foutof  mSoh  and  their  forms  were  consolidated  and" given  to  a fewer  number  of  m 
nersons,  and  in  some  instances  to  perfect  strangers.  . 

r?,  wjiat  extcnt  were  the  larms  increased  in  that  case  ? — I conltl  not  say  the  size  ot  Evidence, 
the  farms  hut  there  were  a great  number  of  persons  put  out  of  possession.  The  lots  were 


perse 


tte  if  and  they  were  given  to  comparatively  few  persons,  and  the  tenants  were  treated 
sma  {“dlv  upon  that  occasion.  It  was  represented  that  they  were  to  be  put  out  as  a matter 
ftfVnrm  and  that  they  would  be  reinstated  in  the  course  of  the  day.  That  was  stated  by 
1 » nerson  acting  for  the  landlord,  and  that  the  arrear  due  would  be  forgiven  upon  their 
S-'-  up  possession,  as  a matter  of  form ; but  after  they  gave  up  possession,  they  were  put 
nut  and  the  houses  tumbled  down.  . . e 

it)  When  vou  say  that  it  was  so  given  them  to  be  understood,  what  means  have  you  ol 
knowing  that V— Having  heard  from  some  of  themselves,  that  a letter  was  read  from  the 

In  milord  to  the  agent.  . , „ 

•>0  In  what  year  did  that  occur,  and  what  was  the  property  upon  which  it  occurred  /— 
It  neenrred  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  property  was  on  the  townlaud  of  Droumtrasua 
O'Brien,  upon  the  estate  of  the  Honourable  Waller  O'Grady.  It  was  upon  Ms  succeeding 
to  the  property,  upon  his  father's  death.  . . , ™ 

•21  were  there  many  families  ejected  upon  that  occasion  ? — A great  number,  lliej 
were'  in  the  greatest  distress  for  a few  clays.  They  had  no  place  to  get  .into.  They  laid 

^■^ktbereany  suggestion  yon  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— With  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  I think  the  farmers  are  going  backward,  from  various  causes ; 
and  first,  I think,  in  general,  the  rents  are  high,  and  they  have  been  particularly  so  in  the 


-M. 


23  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  r— 1 should  say  not.  rne  oonumoii  of 
the  labourers  is  so  bad,  it  is  impossible  to  be  worse.  It  is  impossible  to  procure  employ- 
ment  Iu  fact,  I employ  labourers  myself,  and  some  of  them  were  so  poor  that  they  were 
unable  to  buy  potatoes.  To  enable  them  to  work,  I was  obliged  to  advance  the  money  to 
enable  them  to  get  potatoes.  The  labourersdhroogh  the  country  would  be  most  anxious 
to  ret  employment  for  their  mere  support.  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  an  act 
of  Parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  pernicious  burning  of  land.  A case  came 
under  my  observation  which  I should  like  to  mention.  11ns  was  a case  m the  county  of 
Kerry  where  I attended  the  petty  sessions.  The  man  who  burnt  the  land  was  one  ot  die 
most* improving  tenants  to  my  knowledge.  The  land  burnt  was  exhausted  hog  and  drained 
He  burnt  it  to  improve  it.  The  fact  was  that  the  land  was  actually  improved  by  the 
llTg  and  he  supported  that  by  evidence  - hut  the  ma^etmta  <mme  o a.e^dnsion 
that  it  was  a pernicious  burning,  notwithstanding,  and  they  fined  him  £10  an  ace  The 
landlord  was  a mail  in  needy  circumstances,  and  the  tenant  was  m comfortable  nronm- 
stances.  Whether  it  was  to 'get  something  out  of  hull  I do  not  know,  but .the  tondwne 
oositivelv improved  hy  the  burning;  and  what  was  most  singular  in  tile  case,  a Scotch 
token  a iarnfiA  that  part  of  tbc  ^unrtv,  unite  Mr. 

?ar  neighbour  of  the 
burnt,  that  it  must  t 


is  a near  uei< 
heini 


rhbour  of  the  landlord,  and  he  must  know  from  land  of  0 deJ™?5“" 

„c,„s  that  it  must  he  of  use.  I should  say  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  dtor  that 

act  to  this  extent,  that  the  burning  should  he  proved  to  ho  p«s tlmi IdWdh 
part  of  the  prosecutor’s  case  to  prove  that  it  was  pernicious,  tt^r^d 
of  rent,  this  country  is  peculiarly  a dairy  county ; and  the  conmtion “* 
that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  advances  of  money  from the : Coik  butte  m 

the  early  part  of  the  season,  against  butter  to  be  deliveie  m __  p^orhitant  interest 

pay  their  rent ; and  by  that  meins  they  naffer  great  loss,  tor  there  is  a v ery  exorbitant  inter  cst 

charged  by  those  merchants  upon  those  advances.  • a o„  tn  in,  4n  a 

24*  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  that  interest  ?-The  m 

c'vt.  of  butter.  There  are  firkins  and  other  matters  gn  rP(wes*the  net  demand  to 

the  advance  of  money,  which  they  put  in  the  charge,  an 

‘“^nce,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  “^.^Tfa^ont™  to™ 
charge? — I receive  the  tithe  rent-charge  for  two  gen  » “ , notwithstandin" 

lands,  that  the  tenants  holding  at  will  are  obhged  to  pay 

their  being  exempt  from  it  hy  law ; still tL ; they  pay  if to  the  agent 
2b.  Do  they  pay  it  to  you  as  the  agent  of  the  cler0yme  . - 1 J 

°f  27G  Dotiiey  pay i^at^esame  time  as  their  rent  ?_No : they  collect  ^nantTfomakc 
selves,  When  ^ collect  the  employ- 

np  the  rent-charge  among  themselves.  I Sot  a J . h ^nlnshaige  upon  one  property, 
ment.  I sent  him  to  one  man  ni  the  habit  of  papng  tnerenx  cn^o  i i 

and  the  man  said  he  could  not  S!™  ‘/to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  with 

2S.  Have  you  auy  suggestion  as  to  the  law  ii  ^ com|T  cess  should  he  paid 

respect  to  the  county  cess  ?— The  general  opinio  d()  go  1!c;ads.  for  which  a good 

hy  the  landlord;  and  there  is  repair,  arc  invariably  surveyed  upon 

deal  of  comity  cess  is  levied,  and  foi  keeping  11  d t0  . for  them  to  the 

die  tenant  Ho  is  obliged  to  pay  for  ke3it^*t  de4  t0  improve  the' condition  of  the 
landlord  the  same  as  any  other  land.  11  « » lntcnuou  ™ ““l 
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August , 1844.  tenantry,  that  object  cannot  be  effected,  unless  they  get  leases  to  induce  them  to  imurn 
There  is  a very  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  improve,  but  the  priuciual 
Mr.  Michael  Leaty  obstacle  is  the  want  of  “as©*.  I think  also  that  permanent  improvements  should  be 
allowed  for.  In  leases  there  is  generally  a clause,  that  the  tenant  should  not  only  keen  i 
repair  all  improvements  already  made,  but  all  to  be  made  during  the  continuance  of  the 
lease  ; and  there  is  also  a clause  against  dilapidation ; and  it  is  not  unjust,  that  the  tenant 
should  be  guaranteed  for  improvements  made  during  the  continuance  of  it;  and  on 
tenancies-at-will  the  improvements  should  also  be  allowed.  There  is  a case  I was  requested 
See  Mr.  Congers'  to  call  your  attention  to,  the  case  of  Cornelius  Ahern  and  James  Ahern.  An  ejectment 
Statement,  was  brought  against  them  by  the  landlord  in  1842,  for  non-payment  of  rent.  I was  con- 
AppendtxB, No.  1 20.  cerned  for  the  brothers.  In  defending  the  ejectment  it  came  down  to  be  tided  at  Limerick" 
Before  the  case  was  called  on,  a compromise  was  proposed,  and  the  result  was,  that  they 
gave  consent  for  judgment,  with  stay  of  execution  to  a particular  time,  upon  the  terms 
that  the  landlord  should  not  put  them  out  of  possession.  They  agreed  that  judgment 
should  be  forthwith  entered  for  the  plaintiff,  with  release.  “ It  is  thereby  and  hereby 
further  consented  to,  ancl  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  said  lessor  of  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  in  this  cause,  testified  by  their,  said  lessor’s,  attorneys  signing  hereof,  that 
the  said  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  shall  not,  and  hereby  undertakes  not,  to  sue  forth  or  execute 
any  writ  of  habere,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  said  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  agent, 
Eyre  Massey,  esq.,  that  the  crops  of  the  defendant,  or  any  part  thereof,  have  been  removed” 
or  are  about  to  be  removed,  without  the  consent  of  the  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  or  his  agent 
In  which  case,  it  shall  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  said  lessor  of  the  plaintiff,  to  execute  the 
said  habere  forthwith.  The  said  lessor  of  the  plaintiff  hereby  consenting  and  agreeing  to 
give  credit  for  the  produce  of  the  residue  of  the  crops,  which  may  be  on  the  said  lands  at 
the.  time  of  the  execution  of  the  said  habere,  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  tenant’s 
interest  in  the  said  lands,  at  any  time  within  six  months  after  the  execution  of  the  said 
habere,  the  costs  of  action  first  taxed  and  ascertained  to  be  first  deducted  therefrom.”  I 
should  say  that  after  this  consent  was  signed,  the  Aherns,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
performed  their  part  of  the  agreement.  The  crops  were  not  removed,  nor  do  I believe  it 
was  their  intention  to  remove  them ; for  I pressed  upon  them,  not  to  give  any  excuse  for 
the  issuing  of  the  habere ; but  notwithstanding  that,  the  habere  was  issued,  and  the  poor 
people  were  turned  out  of  the  land.  I went  there  to  see  whether  they  performed  their 
part  of  the  agreement,  and  I found  that,  as  far  as  I could  ascertain,  no  portion  of  the  crops 
were  removed  from  the  land,  but  the  poor  people  were  turned  out  upon  the  world.  There 
was  certainly  a good  interest  in  the  farm.  It  was  under  an  old  lease. 

29.  Was  that  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord? — No  doubt  of  it,  decidedly. 
The  landlord  lived  very  near  the  place. 

30.  Were  there  any  subsequent  proceedings? — Yes.  Mr.  Conyers,  the  landlord,  in  his 
affidavit,  stated  that  he  apprehended  they  were  about  to  be  removed ; but  I cannot  give 
any  information  more  than  I have  submitted.  “ He  did  not  then  intend  disturb  the  said 
Cornelius  and  James  in  the  possession  of  the  said  land  and  farm ; but  deponent  having  had 
strong  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  crops  still  growing  thereon  would  be  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  thereof  not  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  arrear  upon  the  said  lands,  deponent 
caused  to  be  marked  on  the  consent  an  habere.” 

31.  Is  there  any  notice  taken  in  that  affidavit  of  the  terms  of  the  consent  that  was 
entered  into  ? — Yes ; there  is  reference  made  to  the  consent  for  judgment,  upon  the 
condition  of  staying  the  habere,  and  the  reason  is  assigned,  that  he  apprehended  the  crops 
were  to  be  removed.  If  I was  to  offer  an  opinion,  I should  be  inclined  to  say,  that  the 
object  was  to  put  the  poor  people  out  of  the  farm,  and  they  are  out  still,  in  the  most 
wretched  condition. 

32.  Could  not  they  redeem  it? — No,  they  could  not,  there  were  such  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way.  Eveiy  obstacle  was  thrown  in  their  way  that  ingenuity  could  suggest.  With 
regard  to  tenants  holding  under  middlemen  I would  like  to  say  a word,  that  the  condition 
of  the  tenants  is  better  under  the  head  landlord  ; but  wherever  the  interest  of  the  middle- 
man expires,  the  system  is  to  hold  the  occupying  tenants  to  the  rent  which  they  formerly 
promised  to  the  middleman.  Where  they  hold  under  a middleman,  as  soon  as  his  term 
expires,  it  is  usual  to  charge  them  the  full  rent  they  paid  to  the  middleman. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 


29 th  August,  1844. 

650. 

Michael  Hartnett. 
See  Mr.  J.  Ryan's 
Evidence, 

/on. 


Newcastle,  Thursday,  29th  August,  1844. 

Michael  Hartnett,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  in  Droumtrasna  O’Brien,  and  my  forefathers  before  me,  up 
to  1841. 

2.  Had  you  ever  land  there  ? — Yes,  a farm. 

3.  How  much? — The  grass  of  nine  cows, — six  in  the  bottom,  and  three  upon  the 
mountain. 

4.  Had  you  any  tillage  ? — Yes,  I had ; and  I brought  300  ban-els  of  lime  from  Castle 
Island,  within  ten  miles  of  the  place,  ancl  they  cost  me  2s.  a barrel,  and  the  hire  of  the 
horse  to  bring  it. 

5.  Why  did  you  leave  the  land? — After  the  death  of  Lord  Guillamore,  he  left  the 
property  to  the  . Hon.  Waller  O’Grady,  his  son.  Then,  he  had  a driver  of  the  name  ot 
James  Mara,  and  he  brought  a letter  in  the  name  of  the  Hon.  "Waller  O’Grady,  to  get  quie 
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..  ■!„„  in  March,  1841,  and  that  he  would  give  it  tack  the .same  day,  in  2M  1844 

a?d  P^flntUtion,  to  forgive  all  that  wag  due,  and  to  begin  clear  with  Mr.  °'Gra<ly,  »ho  650. 
the  same  landlord.  I read  the  letter ; I did  not  look  at  the  name  at  the  heel  of 

?S  litter  but  he  read  it  for  me.  Then  I gave  him  quiet  and  peaceable  possession,  and 
the  letter,  u ^ lliM  jn  famjly,  and  they  were  turned  out  by  the  ditch  side. 

pe  te)i  you,  if  you  gave  up  possession,  you  would  be  let  back . —Yes ; and  that 
y-M  thl  condition  upon  which  I gave  up  possession. 

o'  5aTvCUanybkase?— Itook  the  farm  for  thirty-one  years  and  three  lives;  and 
8'ufe  l bad  tkoy  lease,  and  kept  it  to  myself,  I gave  a twenty  pounder  vote,  and  a few 
afterwards  I gave  a ten  pound.vote. 

“ o Were  vou  ever  registered  — I was.  . 

Where  did  you  register  ?— I registered  m tlie  town  of  EatKkeale.  _ . 

U.  When  did  you  get  the  lease  first?— It  is  over  twenty-seven  years  since.  I got  it 

lb““*  mlSreSer  you  gave  up  possession  ?-My  wife  and  children  put  up  a small 
i,  ’o-oinst  the  old  house,  to  sleep  there,  and  the  driver  came  three  nights  afterwards.  I 
tot  agamst  the  Oltt  nouse,  P and  tkl.eatened  to  shoot  my  wife.  He  was  drunk, 

™ “JfilSed  by  some  of  ul  owS  party.  He  bad  a feeling  against  me,  because  I had 
and  was  pre  J Guillamore’s  life  : and  he  knew  that  m all  probability, 

a torn  The  sdpendiary  magistrate  at  Abbeyfeale  who  heard  of 
’ aid  Lid  Mam  summoned.- 1 Mara  cfme,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster, 

t Lelv  o“  AblrnSl,  said,  “ If  I did  not  go  on  further  with  the  matter,  he  would  see 
ftat  I bad  my  land  back.”  There  were  fifty-five  families  ejected  on  the  same  day  as  myself, 

T“  ‘triVrtKeases  ’-Every  one  of  them  had  as  good  a hold  as  I had 
It  WemSeyi^o»4?-Tes,™stpart.^  them  were  registered  leaseholders,  and 
bid  voted  for  Colonel  O'Grady  at  several  elections. 

conung^iimm  me.^  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fcn  y(m  tad  doJJ6  tie  previous  ten  years  ?- 

any  of  them  owe  any  rent?— Some  did  not  owe  any. 

and  he  gave  me  £3  10S.  He  said  ho  would  put  me  hack,  hut  lie  >hd  not 

out  of  possession  by  the  (fitch  side.  None  of  my  ehddreu  died,  th^k  God. 

‘SSS-Soferi-  now  held  ?— By  new  tenants  that 

“IhIw  many  tenants  are  there ’-One  man  got £3  who  i s*"' 

27.  How  many  acres  has  he  got  now?— I do  not  know.  It  is  a laiDe  farm. 

28.  Has  he  100  acres?  "ies,  he  xos,j.  . , y i .jjjj  . and  lie  was  dismissed  by 

29.  Did  the  bailiff  get  any  portion  ol  the  lands  ? — 1 es,  he  di  , 

Mr.  O'Grady,  and  there  is  another  man  i m ; 1™  place ^now  ^ interest  for  Hm, 

30.  Why  were  not  you  continued  as  diiver  . P ® nlace.  He  is  against  me, 

and  he  spoke  to  Mr.  O’Gi'ady  about  Mara,  to  pu  ^mbp^into  uossession,  that  he 

because  they’ say  that  I said  publicly  before  him,  w e half  a year’s  rent,  for 

was  coming  there  as  a new  landlord,  and  he  That  & all 

they  had  no  money ; and  some  of  them  had,  without  my  knowing  it,  paid  him. 
they  bring  against  me,  and  it  is  a wrong  thing. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.} 

John  Dowling,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Newcastle.  , 

2.  -What  is  your  profession  ?-A  solicitor ; and  I also  hold  i. 

3.  Are  you  well  Lquamted  with  the  disto  ^Z^S?„r  Nation  f-Senerdly 

4.  In  what  manner  m this  district  is  the  rent  nxed , )P  P 

by  proposal.  _ ,,r.1.pn>1ip  one  ? — In  a gross  sum  for  the 

J 5.  Is  the  proposal  generally  in  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  one  l in  g 

mountain  land,  and  acreable  for  the  lowland.  , 9 j 0 e cases  it  iSl  and 

6.  Is  it  usual  to  follow  the  proposal  up,  by  executing  a lease  . 

in  other  cases  not:  it  varies  upon  5®™?“  . does  it  give  rise  to  much  Etigation?— Yes, 

7.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  ™de/ thl  proposal  is  only  executed, 

it  does  give  rise  to  Etigation  frequently.  Bu  ^®ementB  are  made  in  the  course  of 

which  is  generally  held  by  the  United  , md  those  ^oyements  by  the  landlord, 

time  by  tbe  tenants,  I bave  known  advantage  tan 
and  hia  having  evicted  the  tenant. 
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8-  In, tIle  cases  t°  w1'1*  you  Mfw.  was  the  proposal  a proposal  specifvhw  tw  , 
was  to  be  executed  on  those  terns  »— The  proposal  generally  states,  that  a lea  e 
3 executed  in  pursuance  of  it.  ulse  ls  to  be 

q'  9.  That  was  the  case  in  the  instances  to  which  you  refer  ?_ In  some  t , 

eases,  it  is  right  to  state  that  the  proposal  was  not  produced  upon  the  trial  W,,  njT° 
been,  the  landlord  could  not  have  succeeded,  inLmuch  M/at  tho ™*e’lladit 
equitable  defence  is  allowed  to  the  tenant.  1 sessions,  an 

10.  Wins  this  an  ejectment  at  quarter  sessions?— I speak  now  in  reference  to  Ant,  , 
at  quarter  sessions.  t0  ejectments 

‘I!0.t0na,,,t  in  ‘hat  ease  owe  any  rent  ?— It  was  on  notice  to  emit 

12.  Y i ould  it  not  have  boon  an  the.  power  of  the  tenant  to  serve  a notice  upon  the],  l 

!a:;»ris-s  - asr? .Us  ? 

13.  Do  you  consider  tliat  that  is  a system  that  still  continues  ?_No  I do  not 
?5JCS  \fc  cont‘uue  *n  ^lp  country  ? — I do  not  consider  that  it  does 

15.  hat  has  occasioned  the  cessation  of  such  a system  ?-I  cannot  account  for  it 
1«.  Ton  say  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  tenant  s i, Love, 
me, its  ; how  were  you  able  to  ascertain  thnt?_It  appeared  in  evidence  that  tie  ffS 
been  improved  from  the  time  the  tenant  got  possession  originally.  “ “* 

1 T.  Do  the  tenants  in  this  country  generally  hold  by  lease,  or  otherwise  ?— Generally  la- 
lease  ; in  some  cases  they  hold  as  tenants  from  year  to  year  uencranj  lav 

IS.  What  effect  do  you  find  tl.c,  difference  of  tenancy  has  upon  the  condition  of  the 
farniers  — The  condition  of  the  farmers  m the  cases  whore  leases  have  been  executed  is 
much  improved  because  there  ,«  a security  that  he  will  not  he  disturbed  in  uo“onas 
long  as  he  pays  tho  lent,  and  therefore  there  is  a disposition  on  his  part  to  improve  the 
land,  which  does  not  exist  where  there  is  no  lease.  1 nuproie  the 

19.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  your  own  knowledge  where  improvements  have 
the'}  STf  7 ™'-t  m ‘ea8e8‘— Ihnow  ono  property  where  leases  are  executed  and 
the  land  let  at  a fair  value,  and  great  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  tenant  One 
instance  is  the  property  of  Colonel  White.  ‘ 

eeiVe  both'  ™ attribUtC  h *°  th°  ]°"S0S’  or  to  the  Laml  kt  at  a fair  value  ?_I  con- 

re®1-  5'h?‘  “ode  is  ““ty  “■>"P‘«1  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?- 
Geneially  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  on  the  land 

not2  paid0"  “ freqU0Uflj'  pr0cccd  t0  * *-"» ; ‘hoy  proceed  to  a sale  if  the  rent  is 

23.  Does  the  tenant  suffer  it  generally  to  proceed  to  a side?— He  will  prevent  it  if  he 
tenantUre  ml  18  ‘rcquontly  adjourned  by  tbo  landlord,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
f 1 naut  *°  nu.kc  "P  ‘ho  rent,  and  particularly  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  the  wops 
■have  not  arrived  at  maturity,  so  that  the  tenant  has  not  available  capital.  1 

os  m' , • scizl,re  of  growing  crops  take  place  to  any  great  extent?— Yes,  it  does. 

if  * if  c™VBp.  lm.l'8l,od  1,1  ''espeot  to  that ; is  tho  tenant  left  to  save  it  himself, 
oi  is  it  saved  by  tile  landlord  >— It  is  generally  saved  by  the  tenant,  because  the  landlord 
Jiat,  no  power  ot  selling  the  crop  for  rent  until  it  is  severed. 

rfj,  * the  practice  prevalent  of  seizing  the  growing  crops  of  the  tenants  when  it  is  well 
prevalent  haVG  n°  IUC0”S  °*  tho  rcnt  nntfl  the  crop  is  saved  ?— Yes,  it  is  veiy 

27.  For  what  rent  would  tho  growing  crop  he  seized  in  summer,  for  the  preceding  May 
1 1.e  P1PCe“inS  -November  rent  ? — The  preceding  November  rent,  and  sometimes  the  Mav 
previous  to  that  November. 

•2S'i  Is  an  ordinary  case  t0  ;suizP  for  the  previous  November  rent? — It  is  more  generallv 
+i  °ii  e j r?u*  preceding  tlic  November.  There  are  generally  from  nine  to  twelve 
the  other  0W6^  ^ * l°  ^anc^01‘^  ^ef°r0  they  seize.  In  some  cases  they  pay  one  gale  within 


9-_  ^ie  .^G  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — They  are 
gena  y given  on  account ; but  on  the  Devon  estate  they  are  given  up  to  a particular  gale 

ay.  would  wish  to  state  that  I consider  rents  are  generally  too  high,  and  there  is 
giea  want  of  employment  among  the  labouring  classes;  and  in  consequence  of  there  being 
manufactures,  they  depend  entirely  upon  land,  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  has  raised  the 
price  of  land  much  above  its  value. 

30.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — It 
°^i  tj3  ^16  ^mc^0r^  ^ generally  averse  to  it,  but  it  is  permitted  in  many  cases. 

<31.  Wave  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — I conceive  that  if  the  government  advanced  a 
siun  ot  money,  and  took  the  waste  lands  into  their  possession,  giving  them  out  in  small 
o s o tho  labouring  classes,  it  would  tend  to  improve  their  condition  very  much,  and  lam 
® S^re  t iat  advances  made  by  them  would  be  repaid  in  a very  few  years. 

-.  Vo  you  tlunk  that  such  a scheme  as  you  propose  might  operate  as  an  encouragement 
o le  removal  of  tenants  from  the  lowlands,  there  being  a place  for  them  in  the  moun- 
tains I conceive  they  would  be  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  opportunity, 
witnout  the  landlord  forcing  them  out  of  their  holdings.  I do  not  think  it  would  tend  to 
induce  landlords  to  consolidate  farms. 

33.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  any  improvement  of  importance  has  been  earned 
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on  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  a remunerative  manner  ?— There  has  been  an 
improvement  of  the  mountains  on  part  of  Lord  Devon's  property;  but  I am  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  it  to  sav  how  far  it  has  been  earned  out  or  been  remunerative  I would 
also  suggest  that  it  would  be  a vast  improvement  if  the  county  cess  and  other  charges  upon 
land  were,  m the  hrst  instance,  paid  by  the  landlord.  These  charges  are  sometimes  called 
for  from  the  tenant  at  a time  of  the  year  when  he  has  very  little  capital  in  hand 

34.  Has  there  been  any  extensive  removal  of  tenantry  in  the  district  with  which  vou  are 

acquainted  ? — No. 

35.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ?— Not  for  many  years.  There  has  been  a 
removal  of  tenantry  on  the  property  of  the  Honourable  Waller  O'Gradv ; but  I am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  to  say  how  it  has  occurred." 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Robert  O'Brien,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Mulkear,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a proprietor  and  tenant  of  land  in  the  county  of 
Limerick.  I am  agent  to  properties  situate  in  nine  baronies  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  in 
seven  baronies  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  I am  well  acquainted  with  those  districts,  but 
many  of  my  remarks  apply  particularly  to  the  Limerick  union. 

3.  Do  those  districts  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments?—The  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Limerick,  the  embankment  of  slob  lands  on 
the  borders  of  the  Shannon  and  the  Fergus,  the  removal  of  bars  of  rock  and  eel  weirs  on  the 
river  Fergus,  above  Clare,  and  the  regulation  of  the  river  Deal,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
so  as  to  prevent  injury  by  summer  floods,  would  all  affect  large  districts  of  country,  and 
would  no  doubt  prove  remunerative. 

i.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  parti- 
culars, especially  as  to  manures  ?— The  manures  chiefly  iii  use,  in  addition  to  what  is  made 
on  the  several  farms,  is  supplied  from  Limerick,  being  the  cleanings  of  the  streets,  and  soot 
is  also  in  use  occasionally,  and  other  manures  have  been  partially  tried,  such  as  guano, 
blood,  bones.  &c.;  but  that  generally  used  is  either  stable  and  farm"  manure,  street  manure! 
or,  in  the  hill  district,  lime.  Turf  mould  lias  lately  been  very  much  used  as  an  auxiliary. 
The  price  of  stable  (lung  is  3s.  (id.  a load ; street  dung,  3s. ; soot,  from  1*.  4c/.  to  Is.  6c/. ; 
the  herring  barrel  lime,  M.  to  Is.  the  barrel;  and  guano,  10s.  per  cwt.  The  system  of 

tree  crop,  also,  is  in  very  common  use : that  is,  the  labourer  not  having  land  of  his  own, 
gathers  during  the  year  heaps  of  manure,  and  in  spring  applies  to  the  farmers  who  have 
land  and  not  manure,  who  suffer  him  to  put  the  manure  on  the  land,  and  cultivate  a crop 
of  potatoes.  On  very  poor  land,  the  labourer  is  suffered  to  take  two  crops  of  potatoes  for 
his  manure ; and  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  sometimes  a sum  of  money  is  paid, 
varying  from  4s.  to  £l  per  quarter  of  an  acre  (Irish  measure),  in  addition  to  the  manure  by 
the  labourer. 

5.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  that  he  takes  two  erops  of  potatoes  for  one  manuring  ? — 
i es,  but  that  is  not  suffered  on  the  rich  lands,  only  on  the  poor  lands,  as  in  the  Latter  case 
he  is  not  supposed  to  be  remunerated  for  his  manure  by  one  crop.  From  ten  to  fifteen 
loads  of  dung  are  required  to  each  quarter  of  an  acre  ; or  if  the  river  sea-weed  is  used, 
about  30s.  worth  of  it  will  manure  a quarter  of  land  : of  the  sea-wrack,  wliich  is  brought  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick,  a load,  wliich  varies  in  price  from  30.?.  to  45,?.,  according 
to  the  supply,  is  made  to  manure  very  nearly  half  an  acre.  The  river-weed  is  got  from 
the  rocks,  or  from  stones  placed  on  the  shores  of  the  Shannon  and  Fergus.  The  sea-wrack 
is  brought  from  the  sea  coast  by  cars,  where  it  is  thrown  in  by  the  spring  tides. 

6.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the 
districts? — A farming  society,  professing  to  he  for  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  and 
Hpperary,  has.  been  in  existence  for  the  last  few  years,  and  has  certainly  produced  some 
good  m inducing  cattle  breeders  to  take  more  pains  about  their  stock  than  they  would 
Otherwise  do ; but  every  effort  to  extend  its  application  to  the  smaller  farmers  has  been 
attended  with  failure  from  want  of  co-operation,  arising  from  its  sphere  of  action  being  too 
extended.  When  I was  manager,  in  1841,  I endeavoured  to  establish  branches  in  every 
baronv,  for  the  benefit  of  small  farmers,  making  the  condition  that  £10  should  he  contri- 
buted to  the  parent  society  out  of  that  barony.  Though  tliree  baronies  were  qualified,  no 
application  for  the  premium  was  made  from  any  one.  In  1 S42,  I endeavoured  to  get  up 
a ploughing  match,  and  though  I advertised  for  land  could  get  none.  I also,  that  year, 
had  the  prizes  .placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  offered  for  compe- 
tition in  the  Limerick  district  alone,  and  though  I circulated  the  papers  largely,  no  claim 
tor  competition  was  made.  Again,  in  1843, 1 applied  to  the  local  society,  and  obtained  a 
grant  of  money  for  premiums,  in  addition  to  what  was  given  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
society,  to  be  offered  for  competition  in  each  poor  law  union  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and 
Limerick.  The  union  of  Ennistimon  was  the  first  on  the  list,  and  though  I had  sent  the 
premium  sheets  to  every  resident  gentleman  and  clergyman,  yet  hardly  any  notice  was 
given  to  the  small  farmers  to  prepare  themselves,  and  only  a few  competitors  appeared ; 
hor  had  it  the  effect  wliich  was  intended,  of  inducing  the  residents  in  the  union  to  attempt 
. lonn  a local  society.  One  of  the  reasons  that  a farming  society,  whose  object  is  the 
Hnprovement  tillage,  has  not  succeeded  here  is,  that  the  gentry  generally  hold  rich  lands, 

men  are  kept  for  pasture,  and  do  not,  as  a class,  feel  so  direct  a sympathy  with  those 
bo  occupy  the  waste  and  poor  lands.  It  is,  therefore,  onlv  a few  landlords  who,  taking 
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an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  tenantry,  would  be  willing  to  support  such  a society; 
but  they,  finding  no  general  interest  in  the  subject,  confine  their  exertions  to  their  own 
estates,  on  which  several  are  engaged  in  extensive  improvements.  Then,  with  respect  to 
tillage  farms,  I would  state,  that,  except  in  the  hands  of  resident  gentlemen,  and  generally 
within  their  demesnes,  they  are  rarely  of  any  great  extent.  The  high  price  of  potato  land 
inducing  persons  who  have  land  for  tillage  to  give  it  out  for  con-acre,  which  is  attended 
with  little  expense  and  risk  to  the  farmer,  but  with  the  injury  to  his  farm  sustained  by  the 
removal  of  the  green  crops — the  want  of  proper  cultivation  to  his  land,  and  as  he  has  no 
means  of  feeding  stock,  he  is  both  tin-own  out  of  the  system  which  has  been  approved  of 
by  the  best  farmers,  and  is  unable  to  supply  his  land  with  good  manure.  On  the  higher 
rented  lands,  the  common  farmers  Ixave  now  got  very  much  into  alternate  crops  of  wheat 
and  potatoes,  the  latter  crop  paying  for  the  manure  by  the  system  of  “ free  crop,”  or  if 
manured  by  the  farmer,  supplying  his  house,  and  the  wheat  crop  paying  his  rent  and  taxes, 
&c.  It  is  often  considered  by  tenants  that  if  they  can  have  the  potato  crop  and  the  straw  for 
themselves,  that  the  grain  crop  should  be  the  landlord’s,  and  for  the  taxes  and  seed,  and 
solvent  tenants  will  compete  for  land  on  these  terms.  House-feeding  is  used  for  fattening 
cattle,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  The  consumption  of  Limerick  is  not  sufficient  to  take 
off  large  lots ; and  if  sent  to  Dublin,  it  requires  ten  days’  chiving  on  the  road,  or  six  days  if 
sent  by  the  canal  boats,  which  in  the  harsh  weather  of  spring  is  very  trying  to  animals  that 
have  been  accustomed  to  warm  houses ; but  no  doubt  this  is  a branch  of  farming  that  will 
be  greatly  increased  when  we  have  railways  or  steamboats  from  Limerick.  From  all  the 
evidence  I can  collect,  it  is  not  a great  many  years  since  when  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  land  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  in  pasture,  and  the  tendency  has  been  constantly 
operating  since  to  bring  those  lands  into  tillage  to  meet  the  wants  ot  the  people  requiring 
potato  land.  A farmer,  with  little  or  no  capital,  through  the  medium  of  con-acre  and  free 
crops,  can  sufficiently  manage  to  hold  a tillage  farm ; but  he  must  have  capital  to  hold  it  as 
a pasture  farm.  The  consequence  of  such  tillage  tends  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  land, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  landlords  have  inserted  covenants  in  their  leases 
against  breaking  pasture  land ; and  if  a pasture  farm  is  converted  into  tillage,  it  may,  in 
many  cases,  be  taken  as  a sign  that  the  tenant  is  going  down  in  the  world.  Generally  it 
may  be  established  as  a rule,  that  it  is  only  the  poorer  lands  that  have  been  cottiered,  and 
we  find  in  this  union  that  to  be  the  case ; for  while  the  population  is  very  large  and  poor 
on  the  hilly  lands  in  the  county  Clare,  you  may  find  but  a comparatively  small  population 
on  the  rich  lands.  The  consolidation  of  farms  is  generally  that  of  a number  of  small  farms 
in  tillage,  giving  subsistence  and  labour  to  whole  families,  into  large  pasture  farms,  not 
requiring  any  labour ; for  a single  herdsman,  who  receives  no  money  wages,  will  be  able  to 
do  all  the  labour  required  on  a large  farm,  which,  if  kept  in  tillage,  would  employ  a,  great 
many  hands.  This  arises  from  want  of  skill  in  our  farmers,  and,  perhaps,  want  of  facilities ; 
through,  if  buildings  required  for  keeping  large  farms  in  highly  cultivated  tillage  were  in 
demand,  the  landlords  would  soon  supply  them ; but  a landlord  who  has  a numerous  cottier 
tenantry  located  on  his  estate,  often  against  his  will,  could  not  be  expected  to  supply  them 
with  buildings,  for  which  he,  probably,  would  obtain  no  remuneration,  and  which  would  not 
add  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land.  With  respect  to  land  held  in  common,  it  is  only  on 
the  poor  soils  that  land  is  held  in  common,  a practice  that  almost  every  one  is  trying  to 
break  through ; and  the  very  efforts  made  by  landlords  to  put  an  end  to  this  system,  and 
to  re-divide  the  lands,  affecting  a very  large  and  ignorant  population,  has  undoubtedly 
caused  great  uneasiness  amongst  the ' tenantry.  The  consequent  notices  to  quit  and  eject- 
ments, the  pulling  down  of  houses,  changing  of  fences,  &c.  &c. ; the  refractory  conduct  of 
some  tenants,  the  consequent  exasperation  on  the  part  of  landlords,  operating  simultaneously 
through  populous  districts,  could  not  fail,  for  a tune,  to  disturb  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant.  . . , . 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — Rent  is  aimos 
universally  fixed  by  private  contract,  for  though  landlords  seek  for  proposals  to  ascertain 
the  market  value  of  their  lands,  yet  such  offers  are  subjected  to  many  modifications  as  o 
terms,  and  are  made  use  of  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  tenants  to  landlords , an 
the  very  loose  way  in  which  such  proposals  are  worded,  show  they  are  not  relied  on  as  ^ e 
terms  on  which  the  land  should  bo  taken.  “ I will  pay  as  much  as  any  man  of  my  kin  , o 
“ I will  pay  any  rent  your  honour  chooses  to  lay  on  the  place,”  even  by  persons  wno  wo 
not  undertake  really  to  pay  more  than  the  value,  ai-e  very  frequent  expressions  made  • 
Valuation  by  professional  valuators  is  almost  unknown,  except  where  estates  are  to  be  s • 
The  rent  is  agreed  for  at  so  much  an  acre,  and  then  the  bargain  made  for  a lump 

save  disputes  about  surveys.  Rich  alluvial  lauds  on  the  borders  of  the  (Shannon, 

£2  10 s.  to  as  much  as  £6  per  Irish  acre,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Limerick,  pr 
principally  of  meadow  land  let  out  in  small  divisions  for  the  season,  or  crop,  at  sums  ' J J 
from  £4  to  £10  per  acre  for  inside  measure,  that  is  subject  to  the  deductions  o w js 
fences  ; good  corcass  will  yield  about  six  to  nine  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  The  term  c 
applied  to  rich  alluvial  meadow  lands.  . , » _ +i,c 

8.  Are  they  lands  which  are  periodically  flooded? — No;  they  are  enclose 

Shannon  and  Fergus  by  embankments.  ...  <• 

9.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  tbeir  producing  such  a quail  i y i te(j 

The  laud  is  composed  of  the  accumulations  of  detritus  from  the  higher  lane  s,  P ° 
with  a certain  quantity  of  salt  and  other  fertilising  materials.  Those 

10.  Do  they  yield  that  quantity  annually  without  manure  ?— Yes,  Without  nv  V e for 

lands  do  not  generally  produce  wheat,  hut  when  broken  for  tillage,  win  let  xo 
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two  crops  at  from  £8  to  £10,  tlie  yield  being  about  1.200  to  2,500  stones  per  acre.  The 
white  crop  usually  taken  is  oats,  which,  when  not  retained  by  the  fanner  for  his  upland, 
is  sold  in  the  straw,  and  for  the  two  crops  after  potatoes,  will  pay  from  £6  to  £9  per  acre. 
Those  lands  are  seldom  manured,  the  quality  of  them  being  renovated  by  cropping  with 
beaus  or  retaining  it  a year  or  two  in  pasture.  The  usual  rotation  on  this  land  is  first 
potatoes  on  ley.  the  second  year  potatoes,  the  third  oats,  the  fourth  oats,  the  fifth  beans, 
the1  sixth  oats'  and  then  left  out  with  a crop  of  grass. 

11.  No  manure  ? — No  manure.  Under  the  head  of  usual  rent,  I would  observe,  that  good 
upland  sets  at  from  30s.  to  £3  the  acre  bordering  on  the  alluvial  lands,  they  being  almost 
entirely  limestone  land ; if  in  cultivation,  it  is  used  to  raise  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and 
if  in  ffood  heart  and  fiiirly  cultivated,  it  will  yield  from  2.000  to  2,500  stones  of  potatoes. 

12.  How  soon  after  the  rent  is  become  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — The  usual  time  with 
large  farmers  is  considered  three  months  after  the  rent  falls  due.  and  in  many  cases  three 
months’  hills  are  drawn  on  the  tenant  from  the  gale  day,  without  cost  to  him  ; but  if 
he  require  longer  time,  that  is  a renewal  of  his  bill,  he  is  expected  to  pay  the  discount 
himself.  With  the  general  run  of  tenants  it  is  considered  a recommendation  to  a man  to 
say  that  he  pays  one  gale’s  rent  before  tlie  other  falls  due. 

13.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurer? — I do  not 
fiucl  that  tenants  depend  on  the  loan  funds  for  payment  of  the  landlord’s  rent,  for  where 
money  is  so  borrowed  it  is  generally  for  the  tenant’s  private  objects,  the  landlord  being 
put  off  till  the  farm  produce  is  sold,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  landlord  watching  the 
farm  produce  and  taking  care  that  he  is  paid  before  the  tenant  applies  any  part  of  it  to  his 


own  use. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — The  system 
of  recovering  rent  by  distraining  cattle  is  now  very  much  abandoned,  as  may  be  testified 
by  the  pound-keepers  of  the  country,  who  complain  that  they  get  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
But  ejectments  have  been  resorted  to  instead ; and  indeed  it  appears  more  rational  to  punish 
the  man  than  his  unfortunate  beast,  often  already  half  starved.  Besides,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  proceed  to  a sale,  there  are  many  chances  of  annoyances  to  the  landlord ; and  if  he 
effects  it.  as  he  will  get  no  bidders,  he  must  buy  the  beast  himself,  which  is  often  of  no 
use  to  him. 

15.  Is  the  practice  of  seizing  the  growing  crop  common? — No.  except  in  very  rare  cases. 

But  when  the  corn  is  cut,  where  the"  cottier  tenants  of  townlands  are  in  avrear,  and  as  is 
often  the  case,  have  nothing  but  the  corn  crop  to  pay  the  landlord,  and  half  a dozen  other 
creditors  eagerly  watching  the  harvest  lor  payment,  a keeper  is  put  in  charge.,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inform  when  any  of  those  tenants  have  corn  ready  for  market,  and  either  to 
go  to  market  and  get  the  money  from  the  merchant,  or  else  send  the  bailiffs  of  the  estate. 
Ill  such  case  a fee  is  added  to  the  rent,  the  usual  oue  being  Is.  a day,  Is.  anight  fox- 
keeper’s  fees,  though  it  is  sometimes  less.  This  expense  may  be  divided  among,  a number 
of  tenants,  hut  as  a keeper  generally  will  not  act  without  having  a companion,  if  there  is 
only  one  tenant  under  such  distress,  the  fees  ai-e  very  heavy,  and  in  some  cases  considerably 
exceed  the  expenses  of  an  ejectment  process.  There  are,  however,  disadvantages  to  the 
landlord  in  adopting  the  system  of  ejectments  for  recovering  liis  rents,  especially  in  the 
ease  of  tenants-at-wilL  First,  he  has  to  wait  till  the  expiration  of  the  six  months’  notice 
to  quit,  which  usually  brings  him  to  the  month  of  May ; and  as  in  such  cases  liis  object 
being  to  recover  his  rent,  he  is  then  open  to  a reasonable  application  of  the  tenant,  showing 
that  he  has  so  much  wheat  and  oats  growing  (for  the  tenant  will  generally  till  notwith- 
standing the  notice  to  quit),  and  that  if  left  alone  till  harvest  his  rent  will  be  paid-  This 
brings  him  to  tlie  October  or  Januai-y  sessions,  if  the  tenant  does  not  act  fairly,  who,  in 
the  meantime,  can  then  cany  oft’  another  year’s  crop,  for  he  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law  a tres- 
passer. and  the  landlord  has  no  legal  right  to  detain  it.  Or,  in  the  end,  the  landlord  often 
accepts  a part  of  the  rent  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  attending  the  sessions ; or  the 
tenant  uses  evei-y  means  to  defeat  the  landlord,  which,  from  the  strictness  to  the  landlord 
in  the  sessions  coxu-ts,  he  may  very  often  succeed  in.  The  landlord  becomes  exasperated 
at  the  opposition,  and  turns  the  tenant  off  his  estate,  from  whom,  in  the  first  instance,.  he 
would  have  been  very  glad  to  get  his  rent,  or  if  the  year  was  bad,  even  a proportion, 
leaving  the  rent  as  arrears  till  a good  year  enabled  the  tenant  to  pay  up.  vv  hen  the  rents 
are  paid  with  punctuality,  ending  receipts  are  given ; but  if  from  the  good  nature  or  the 
carelessness  of  the  landlord,  or  poverty  of  the  tenant,  the  rent  is  paid  in  instalments  as 
the  tenant  sells  his  produce,  an  account  may  run  on  for  years  without  any  settlement  or 
ending  receipt  being  given.  . 

16.  What  is  the  usual  tenure ; is  it  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  . — The  usual  tenure  is 
either  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  leases  for  years  or  lives,  and  tenancies-at-wdl. 
With  respect  to  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  a great  deal  of  land  is  so  held  from  the 
owners  in  fee,  and  is  both  a frequent  source  of  litigation  about  the  right  to  renew,  and  ot 
embarrassment  to  the  proprietors,  and  becomes  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  formation  ot  a 
class  of  small  proprietors  m fee.  It  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  if  a power  existed 
of  converting  leases  of  lives  renewable  for  ever  into  a fixed  lease  for  ever,  so  as  to  avoid 
litigation.  A property  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  containing  13,000  statute  acres,  at  a 
rent  of  £300  a vear,  is  held  in  such'a  term.  I believe  the  late  Sir  Michael  O Loughlen  had 
it  iu  contemplation  to  bring  in  a bill  for  commuting  such  leases.  Leases  tor  three  lives 
were  a few  years  ago  almost  the  universal  tenure,  as  may  be  evidenced  by  the  registry 
books  for  the  county;  but  the  strong  feeling  winch  arose  some  years  ago  against  middle- 
men, has  induced  the  landlords  generally  to  deal  with  the  occupying  tenantry,  and  tliere- 
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fore  such  leases  uve  no  longer  given  to  middlemen.  Since  the  disfranchisement  of  i, 
forty-shilling  freeholders.,  there  was  no  longer  any  object,  in  granting  leases  to  the  small 
occupiers,  and  political  feeling  has  tended  to  prevent  landlords  granting  leases  to  tb 
class  who  could  register  freeholds,  especially  as  the  experience  of  past  times  has  shn 
the  futility  of  granting  farm  least's,  under  tin-  expectation  that  tenants  will  improve  • 75 
the  experience  of  late  years  lias  supplied  them  with  many  reasons  against  granting  leaT 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  the  franchise.  My  experience  is,  that  tenantlat S 
having  confidence  in  tho  landlord,  are.  generally  speaking,  the  best  tenants,  asthev  na 
their  rents  more  punctually,  and  are  not  so  well  able,  to  raise  money,  or  anticipate  tl  I 
profits  of  tlioir  farms  : nor  do  they  subdivide,  their  land,  for  they  can  plead  the  fear  of  the 
landlord.  There  is  great  difficulty  in  enforcing  covenants  in  leases,  and  indeed,  from  th 
fact  of  attempts  being  rarely  made  to  do  so.  it  is  evident  that  landlords  have  not  mud 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  them,  though  it  is  notorious  that  such  covenants  are  set  at 
defiance  every  day,  especially  with  respect  to  the  subdivision  of  land.  It  would  be  most 
desirable  if  the  stamp  duty  on  leases  was  removed,  or  else  reduced  very  low,  and  then 
make  it  compulsory  to  have  written  agreements  for  all  holdings,  con-acre,  meadows,  &c 
or  assignment  of  them.  Such  a document  would  then  he  evidence  of  the  right  of  posset 
sion,  and  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  the  constant  litigation  in  the  petty 
sessions  and  quarter  sessions  courts,  brought  forward  under  the  form  of  assault  cases,  to  try 
the  rights  of  possession.  In  villages  anti  towns  it  would  also  he  of  great  advantage,  as 
numbers  of  houses  arc  built  merely  relying  on  tho  good  faith  of  tho  landlord,  and  often  on 
proposals,  which  in  the  quarter  sessions  courts  defeat  the  lessor,  from  being  equitable 
instruments,  and  produce  great  eases  of  hardship  amongst  the  poor  when  dealing  with 
each  other.  1 know  of  many  cases  where  poor  people  have  built  houses,  and  let  them  by 
a signed  proposal  not  stamped.  The  tenant  or  lodger  once  in  occupation  refuses  to  pay 
rent  or  give  up  possession,  and  the  builder  is  unable  to  incur  the  costs  necessary  to  recover 
the  possession  ; and  I have  known  of  houses  being  suffered  to  fall  into  decay  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  dislodging  a refractory  occupier.  Several  cases  of  the  kind  have  occurred 
to  poor  persons,  who  spent  their  money  in  building  in  the  villages  under  my  management, 

17.  Do  you  perceive  an  anxiety  among  the  tenantry  to  get  leases?— The  fact  is,  if  the 
tenant  gets  any  promise,  he  is  satisfied.  Tho  tenants  are  very  unwilling  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  taking  out  leases,  and  in  many  cases  would  sooner  hold  at  will  than  take  them 
out  for  a short  term.  Under  the  head  of  permanent  improvements,  I would  remark,  that 
for  all  descriptions  of  land  capable  of  tillage,  a competition  exists  between  the  tillage  farmer 
and  the  grazing  fanner  ; and  ns  the.  balance  of  profit  of]  ate  years  has  vibrated  between  the 
two  descriptions  of  farming,  they  are  constantly  bidding  against  each  other.  A grazing 
fanner,  sccldng  for  land,  is  generally  a person  with  n house  already  established,  and  only 
wanting  to  invest  surplus  capital.  He,  therefore.,  is  prepared  to  take  any  quantity  of  land 
which  may  offer,  without  requiring  the  landlord  to  expend  any  thing  on  permanent  improve- 
ments ; and  should  farm  buildings  exist  on  the  land,  lie  would  not  consider  them  as  adding 
to  the  value  of  it.  A tillage  farmer,  applying  for  the  same  land,  before  he  can  cultivate, 
must  stipulate  either  for  the  landlord  to  erect  buildings,  or  to  allow  him  for  them,  or  to 
grant  such  a lease  jus  will  compensate  him  for  the  expenditure  in  building  them  himself. 
Though  there  is  so  much  competition  amongst  tanners  for  land,  that  if  at  alia  well  circum- 
stanced farm  is  offered,  tenants  may  he  found,  who.  having  £100  or  £200,  will  lay  outthat 
in  buildings,  even  though  the  landlord  refuses  to  allow  him  for  it,  or  to  grant  a lease;  but 
he  does  it  as  a kind  of  fine,  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  so  much  to  obtain  a settlement. 

18.  Does  the  fact  of  a man  having  embarked  bis  capital  lead  to  great  discontent  on  subse- 
quent eviction? — Yes,  certainly.  (Generally,  the  landlords  make  allowances  in  such  cases; 
but  such  improvements  are  so  ill  planned  aiid  ill  executed,  they  really  add  very  little  to  the 
value  of  an  estate.  The  futility  of  granting  leases,  with  a view  to  obtaining  buildings  is 
pretty  generally  acknowledged.’  It  is  not  easy  to  sav  that  any  expenditure  in  the  way  of 
buildings  increases  the  letting  value,  of  hand,  when  we  have  so' 'many  instances  of  farms  and 
estates  being  lot  and  sold  for  the.  current  value  of  the  land,  without  reference  to  what  may 
have,  been  expended  in  building  houses  and  offices.  Tho  foregoing  would  not,  however, 
apply  to  draining,  which  is  by  far  the  safest  expenditure  of  capital  for  the  landlord  to  make, 
if  done,  in  a permanent  manner ; but  it  is  a subject  only  now  beginning  to  excite  generally 
the  attention  of  landlords.  Hod-draining  has  been  extensively  carried  on  for  some  years, 
chiefly  by  tho  tenantry,  though  now  and  then  landlords  have,  allowed  for  it;  but  as  it  is  not 
of  permanent  value,  and  being  cheaply  done,  no  adjustment  between  landlord  and  tenan 
has  taken  place  upon  it.  Amongst  tho  poorer  tenantry,  occupying  the  hill  lands,  wine 
most  require  draining,  a great  deal  is  to  he  got  over  before  the  landlord  can  have  conhaenc 
to  expend  his  capital.  l«’irst,  ho  must,  in  most  cases,  make  them  re-divide  the  lands,  wrn 
are  now,  on  such  lands,  generally  divided  in  small  lots  according  to  qualities,  or  new  ^ 
common,  and  this  requires  that  there  should  be  no  leases,  as  it  would  be  i0Pe.~. 
attempt  it  if  any  one  tenant  has  ;i  lease.  Next,  it  requires  a great  deal  of  exann  ^ 
and  perseverance  to  effect  it,  ami  iit  best  will  take  two  or  three  years.  Second,  he  m 
sure  that  the  money  lie  is  willing  to  lay  out  ho  fairly  expended.  Third,  ne 
prepared  to  enter  into  ji  system  of  coercion,  to  make  his  tenants  execute  tne  w . 
reasonable  time.  Fourth,  he  must  lie  quite  sure  that  lie  will  be  able  to  reimburse 

for  the  expense,  and  that  what  he  has  clone  will  be  kept,  in  repair.  The  want 0 . • t0 

is  evident,  by  the  fact  that  if  a landlord  wishes  to  improve  his  land,  he  always  • )anr 
his  own  hands, ; lmt  as  lie  eaunot  often  do  so,  be  does  nothing,  though  tner  ^ ^ 

landlords  who  would  willingly  commence  improvement,  if  they  could  only  ge- 
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• • whom,  they  consider  the  obstacle.  Though  I think  the  landlord  who  endeavours  29 th  August,  1844. 
oCC,SB  te  the  condition  of  the  persons  he  finds  on  his  estates  is  the  most  worthy  of  commen- 

are  so  far  behind  in  agricultural  improvement  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  to 
dl  fan  extent  improvement  might  be  made.  Though  there  is  a good  deal  of  the  first  Robert  0 Rnen’ esq' 
'V -ditv  of  land  in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  yet  a bad  system  of  rotation  of  crops  prevails, 

^ 1 too  much  capital  is  lost  in  replacing  manure  which  might  be  made  on  the  farms  ; but 
aQ  the  inferior  lands  the  farms  are  in  a most  disgraceful  state  of  neglect,  and  upon  such 
l°nds  a judicious  expenditure  of  capital  might  be  most  advantageously  made,  provided  the 
landlord  was  assured  of  the  co-operation  of  his  tenant. 

19  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district  ?— Though  no  such 

* having  the  force  of  law,  exists  here,  yet,  m fact,  a payment  for  good-will  to  the 
tenant  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence,  and  transfers  of  portions  of  farms  are  made  by  tenants 
to  one  another  for  considerable  sums,  without  the  privity  of  the  landlord,  or  with  the  land- 
lord’s consent,  he  getting  his  arrears  of  rent  paid  up  ; but  when  there  is  no  rent  due,  the 
landlord  does  not  share  in  such  payments. 

*>0  Are  those  in  the  cases  of  tenants-at-will? — Acs.  tenants-at-will.  Ihe  value  of  the 
dwelling-house  and  offices  is  often  thus  paid  for,  though  the  landlord  might  not  get  addi- 
tional rent  for  them.  Many  such  transfers  commence  by  a dealing  for  potatoes.  The  crop 
of  one  tenant  failing  he  is  supplied  by  his  neighbour,  and  if  matters  get  worse,  he  agrees, 
after  a year  or  two,  to  give  one,  two,  three,  or  four  acres  of  his  farm  up,  getting  some  money 
in  addition  to  cancelling  the  debt,  and  thus,  sometimes,  a very  large  sum  appears  to  havo 
been  given,  though  in  reality  a considerable  part  of  it  may  have  been  an  usurious  charge 
for  potatoes:  but  large  sums  are  bond  fide  paid.  Till  the  last  two  years  this  system  was 
weatlv increasing;  but  in  nothing  was  the  depreciation  of  property  so  much  shown  as  in 
this,  for  tenants  who  had  land  to  dispose  of  could  get  nothing  for  their  interest,  and  1 thmk 
this  tended  more  to  produce  discontent  than  any  thing  else.  Every  fanner  about  the 
country  felt  at  once  that  his  interest  was  gone  in  liis  farm.  I have  got  one  instance  here  of 
a farin' in  the  county  of  Clare,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  acres,  the  rent  of  which  was  £ 32 
a year;  the  valuation  of  it  under  the  poor  law  was  £24  10s.  There  was  a lease  for  one 
life  aged  eighty,  and  £120  was  paid  for  the  interest.  I have  known  £10,  £15,  £20  an 
acre  paid  on  such  transfers  to  tenants-at-will,  for  land  let  at  its  full  value. 

21.  Do  landlords  frequently  allow  tenants-at-will  wlio  fall  into  arrear  to  sell  their  good- 
will?—Yes,  they  do.  , 

22.  Do  they  usually  obtain  purchasers? — Yes,  they  have  no  difficulty  m doing  it;  on  the 

contrary,  there  is  hardly  any  man  who  has  any  land  to  dispose  of,  who  would  not  have 
plenty  of  offers  for  it.  ,. 

23.  Is  it  usual  to  allow  a man  wlio  falls  into  arrear  to  dispose  of  his  land  >—  Occasion- 
ally; most,  landlords  would  make  a sacrifice  to  get  a had  tenant  off  their  estates  quietly. 

*24.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  taken  place ; to  what  extent  has  it  been  earned; 
with  what  objects  and  by  what  means  lias  it  been  accomplished;  and  with  what  consequen- 
ces?— The  system  of  consolidation  is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  m this  district,  and 
indeed  bears  no  relative  proportion  to  the  subdivision  of  land,  which  is  going  on  in  spite  of 
every  effort  of  the  landlords.  However,  here  and  there  there  maybe  cases  of  clearing, 
and 'the  desire  to  effect  it  exists,  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  many  who  are  deterred  by 
unwillingness  to  enter  into  such  a contest : others  by  humanity,  knowing  tlic  wretched  con- 
dition that  the  people  so  turned  out  would  be  in.  The  desire  to  effect  it  arises  from  the 
neglected  state  of  the  bouses  and  land  of  such  tenants ; the  frequent  failure  of  their  means 
to  pay  the  rent,  from  bad  tilling;  the  irregularity  of  their  dealings,  and  carelessness  in 


> on  their  farms.  The  operation  o.  ....  — , ^ , 

leads  to  a landlord  turning  out  tenants,  from  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  recover  his  rent,  which  proceeds  from  the  necessity  of  bringing  an  ejectment  on 
the  title  where  tenants-at-will  are  in  arrear  of  rent,  a course  attended  with  considerable 
delay,  and  the  tenant  so  evicted  has  no  right  to  redeem.  . 

25.  When  an  ejectment  lias  been  in  that  manner  brought  against  a tenant-at-will,  is  A 
usual  to  allow  him  to  sell  his  interest  then? — Yes,  very  often. 

26.  Is  it  usual  in  the  country  generally  ? — I think  so. 

27.  Is  it  the  invaluable  custom'?— No.  . , , . ...  e , , 

28.  Does  the  subletting  of  land  still  continue  ? — T es  it  does.  The  subletting  of  land 
has  long  been  a grievance,  and  those  landlords  who  first  broke  through  the  system  of  letting 
their  lauds  to  middlemen  were  at  that  time  hailed  as  benefactors  to  then*  country;  but 
now  the  rule  has  become  so  general,  and  the  class  of  middlemen  so  nearly  passed  away,  that 
the  evils  of  it  are  nearly  forgotten,  and  the  occupiers  are  now  getting  up  a cry  against  the 
landlords  « if  they  were  unkind  and  hard  taskmasters,  forgetting  that  « 

teu  their  existence  on  tlie  land  was  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  ; that 
much  greater  indulgences  from  him  than  they  had  while  under  the  middleman , and  that 
they  always  looked  fox-ward  with  anxiety  to  be  brought  mto  direct  commu™a^ 
landlord.  The  subletting  of  land  was  principally  with  a view  to  ohiaiumg  higher  rente, 
though  it  was  sometimes  done  for  political  purposes  : liutm  general 1 “nsidei ^tliat  that, 
"as  the  effect  rather  than  the  conk  The  great  value  ot  and  during : the wa  mduced 
many  who  were  of  a respectable  farming  class  to  sublet  tlieir  lands  and .art  up io.be  - 

men;  and  one  frequently  meets  with  people  who  sav  their  father  had  ±100  0U.  a 

fear  out  of  such  and  such  lands.  It  has,  however,  loo  to  the  cultivation  ot  a „ieat  deal  of 
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mountain  land,  that  had  the  lands  remained  in  the  hands  of  grazing  farmers,  would 
have  been  cultivated.  But  it  has  also  caused  a great  degree  of  pauperism'  amon^sTth* 
smaller  fanners,  as  many  of  them  have  undertaken  to  pay  as  much  as  the  land  will  nrod 
with  their  cultivation  in  average  years,  after  they  have  supported  their  families  • then  ha  ^ 
no  capital  when  the  year  is  below  average,  they  camiot  pay  their  rent— the  landlord  is^ 
satisfied : the  tenant  if  pressed  sells  his  stock — if  let  alone  falls  into  arrear,  and  a disc 
tented  and  exasperated  feeling  springs  up  between  the  landlord  and  tenant. ' °U' 

29.  In  the  case  of  a new  letting  of  lands  formerly  held  by  a middleman,  what  is  the  effect 

upon  the  under-tenants? — Generally  speaking,  now  the  landlords  take  with  the  occupiers 
found  upon  the  land.  ^ 

30.  What  in  general  is  the  difference  of  rent  between  that  charged  by  the  middlemen 
and  that  charged  by  the  landlord  after  it  comes  into  his  hands? — The  middleman  will 
obtain  a much  higher  rent  than  the  landlord  could  succeed  in  enforcing,  though  I have 
known  middlemen  sublet  their  lands  at  reasonable  rents  where  they  could  afford  to  do  so 
In  most  cases  that  I have  known,  when  the  farm  reverted  to  the  head  landlord,  the  under- 
tenants had  held  under  leases  of  considerable  standing,  and  the  land  had  during  then-  term 
considerably  increased  in  value,  independent  of  the  operations  of  the  tenantry  by  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  by  the  opening  of  new  roads  and  markets.  The  land  has 
generally  to  be  laid  out  in  new  divisions,  so  that  an  entirely  new  adjustment  of  rent  has 
been  made. 

3 1 . With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  large  fanners?— 

The  larger  farmers  consist  of  two  classes,  beside  gentlemen  fanning  their  own  demesnes 
viz.,  gentlemen  renting  land  and  making  profit  thereout  by  grazing  cattle.  This  was  a very 
numerous  class,  and  though  diminished,  there  are  still  many  in  the  country  who  hold  very 
large  tracts  of  land,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  country  people  with  great  jealousy,  and  hi 
times  of  agrarian  disturbances  are  obnoxious  to  the  attacks  of  the  people.  That  class  of 
tenants  will  only  take  the  prime  lands,  and  that  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  why  that 
quality  of  land  is  not  often  cottiered.  The  other  class  are  farmers  holding  dairy  or  grazing 
land,  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  their  business,  and  as  they  do  not  generally  live  in  an 
expensive  manner,  are  in  very  comfortable  and  independent  circumstances  : they  settle  their 
sons  well,  and  give  large  portions  to  their  daughters  on  their  marriage.  I know  one  instance 
in  particular  of  the  son  and  daughter  of  two  such  farmers  for  whom  their  parents  paid 
£400  each  on  then-  marriage,  nor  are  such  occurrences  rare.  But  this  class  of  tenants 
having  no  means  of  investing  their  money  except  in  deposit  receipts  in  the  banks  at 
a very  low  rate  of  interest,  or  sometimes  in  the  funds,  will  readily  lend  it  to  landlords 
to  get  into  the  occupation  of  eligible  farms,  or  to  obtain  a reduction  in  then-  rent. 
The  small  tenantry  may  be  defined  as  those  who  handle  the  plough  or  spade  them- 
selves, and  hold  the  largest  portion  of  land  in  this  country.  A large  portion  of  this  class 
enjoy  less  comforts  than  if  they  were  mere  labourers  with  constant  employment  and 
well  supplied  with  food,  as  they  have  not  means  to  purchase  manure  for  the  land,  and 
frequently  let  oft’  the  crops  for  two  years,  rent  free,  while  they  are  obliged  to  make 
up  the  landlord’s  rent,  till  they  can  reimburse  themselves  with  the  corn  crop.  The 
number  and  variety  of  dealings  of  this  class  is  quite  extraordinary,  as  they  frequently  take 
con-acre,  oat  soil,  and  meadows,  perhaps  miles  away  from  their  farm,  beside  dealings 
for  cattle  to  stock  their  land,  bought  on  time.  This  class  also  embarrass  themselves  very 
much  in  giving  marriage  portions  to  their  daughters,  consisting  often  of  some  money,  some 
stock,  and  generally  a promissory-note  for  a part  of  it.  It  is  principally  on  their  marriages 
that  they  seek  for  leases — and  many  a tenant  would  be  satisfied  to  hold  at  will,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  demands  made  on  such  occasions.  If  this  class  of  tenants  hold  their  land  very 
cheap,  they  do  not  make  such  good  tenants  as  those  who  pay  higher  rents  ; this  may  be 
owing  to  persons  having  to  pay  high  rents  acquiring  industrious  habits,  and  perhaps  self- 
denial  in  the  way  of  living,  while  those  to  whom  rent  is  not  of  much  consequence,  are  more 
careless.  It  invariably  happens  that  this  class  of  tenants  build  their  own  houses,  and  in 
this  way  obtain  a kind  of  right  in  their  holdings ; though  such  buildings  do  not  add  to  the 
landlord’s  value  of  the  holding,  they  certainly  do  avail  in  the  sums  paid  for  the  tenant  s 
good-will.  Then  as  to  the  labourers,  I would  say  that  the  labourers  appear  to  be  in  the 
most  unsatisfactory  condition,  as  they  are  hardly  a recognised  class  in  the  rural  districts,  if 
we  except  several  boys  residing  with  farmers.  I consider  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  to  be  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  the  evils  in  our  social  system.  The  subsistence 
of  a labourer  is  so  precarious,  that  he  clings  to  any  thing  that  might  raise  him  out  of  that 
condition.  And  the  reduction  of  a small  farmer  to  the  state  of  a mere  labourer  is  so  great 
a loss  to  him,  that  he  will  make  any  effort  to  resist  it.  I feel  sure  that  nothing  worn 
produce  so  great  a change  in  the  country  as  fair  wages  and  constant  employment  for  the 
labouring  classes,  and  till  the  evils  they  suffer  under  are  mitigated,  no  sacrifices  that  t e 
landlords  may  be  called  upon  to  make  to  their  tenantry,  will  really  effect  the  tranquilhsa  on 
of  the  country ; for,  as  classes,  there  are  much  stronger  feelings  of  jealousy  between  e 
labourer  and  the  farmer  than  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord.  Almost  every  resi  en 
landlord  has  a certain  number  of  cottier  tenantry,  who  work  out  their  rents  in  labour,  an 
are  a most  unsatisfactory  class  of  workmen,  as  they  work  badly,  and  attend  very  nregu- 
larly.  their  own  land  requiring  their  attention  at  the  very  season  when  their  labour  is 
most  value  to  the  employer.  I have  known  several  attempts  made  to  introduce  moa  •> 
wages  amongst  this  class  of  workmen  without  success,  nor  does  it  suit  well  their  arran“ 
ments,  for  their  land  or  con-acre  supplies  their  families  with  food,  while  then  • 

set  apart  to  pay  their  rent  or  grazing  money.  The  farmers  also  generally  have 
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in  cottages  on  the  farm,  or  else  taking  con-acre  from  them  every  2 «*  18«- 

labom-evs  eith  ave  kept  in  score.  They  often  pay  high  rates  to  the  employer  s52. 

se®»— ‘ >o  pick  j,  hr  fact  a diminished  rate  of  wages  accepted  by  the  labourer  m lieu  Ko]ll!tl  0.BrieIli  e,,. 

fir  residence  and  constant  employment,  and  a certain  supply  of  food ; for  in  most 

of  a fired  te  . . supply  for  their  wants  from  then-  employer,  however  hard  the 

^'  f^e  hnnroiioscd.  and  which  they  are  unite  willing  to  pledge  themselves  to, 
terras  that  may  be  1 pleasure  the  employer  must  relax  them.  Tins  class  of  people  look 
knoiwng  that  n rowjn,r  of  their  famUies,  that  they  may  have  some  one  to  attend  then- 
forward  to  JS  allow  them  to  mind  their  own  business.  The  next  class  may  he 

*?  mn-ccomiised  class,  consisting  of  sons  of  small  farmers  who  have  roamed  and 
defined  as  ™ = with  theij.  father ; sons-in-law  of  farmers ; strangers  who  have  been 

are  no  o g caljin  for  wliicli  they  pay  a large  rent  to  the  small  farmer; — these  haw? 

allowed  t ovistence  as  they  only  get  employment  during  the  potato  setting,  turf- 

aritPSZwe“teritoyftheyyir  «££  nearly  unemployed,  and  will,  wrth 
ff,  “d  JS  those  times,  undertake  contracts,  er  even  day  work,  at  very  low  wages. 

or  harvest  those  people  will  obtain  Is.  lid.  a day  and  diet,  while 
‘ Zv  ionlcl  glatUy  work  for  lid.  a day.  These  people  are  generally  the  mo,., 
other  tun  J -acre  and  really  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  them ; for  li  they  can  hut 
*m°»Tttv  aretiien  sure  of  provisions,  at  least  for  the  greatest  paid  of  the  year,  what- 
rnt  hmuen  But  at  the  same  time,  the  farmers  are  most  unwilling  to  recognise 
ever  may  happen.  Jam,  therefore  most  really  to  combine  against  them,  and 

them : they,  on  . , j 0f  j^dnight  legislators  who  turn  up  land,  heat  and  card 

would  he  found  to  to  mike  them  give  out  eon-acre,  anS  prevent  them  from 

tta?r"Zmes  ^nt  ofa  oX^Zrfch  am  Lost  always  the  tat*  steps  in  agrarian 
“"Z? The  tam  servants  are'  another  class  that  deserve  consideration  who  engage 
outiases.  , . it  the  rate  of  10s.  to  20s.  per  quarter,  and  diet  with,  the  lamil)  , 

« s * s-s.  - pcs:  «h s- 

to  the  more  cultivated  districts,  and  aid  ui  sav  g -nn+ntne^  With,  respect  to  the 

The  people  are  better  clothed,  and  have  shoes  and  ^0£^VPr  audtiSSJ Opting 
tion  is  adopted,  such  its  sowing  potatoes  m drills,  g1’0'™  lands'3  clearing  out  rocks, 

better^  successions  of  crops,  *ecWng ^.^ewnwe  operations  carried  on  by 
removmg  crooked  fences,  drauuug  clay  and  wet  la  , .1  0f  cheap  labour, 

the  tenantry,  generally,  independent  of  then  landlords, 
and  the  productive  return  in  the  potatoes  m the  Wen 

tions,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  procimng  suhsistenc  . , , three  years,  for  the 

WO  houses  have  been  built  by  three  or  ft™  md. vKhu ^separSe  houses, 
accommodation  of  tradesmen  and  labourers,  who  10  _ . . » J • , 0pj  houses,  in  the 
instead  of  occupying,  as  was  hitherto  the  case,  suiQ  e Ijjg  description  built 

back  streets.  Sere  has  also  been  a great  number  of  b^,fe^c^ed  Sort  of  the 
m every  town  and  village,  to  meet  the  for  persons  who  find  great  diffi- 

people  in  them,  since  the  temperance  movement,  P.  . t.  woujd  be  a great 

cutty  in  obtaining  leave  to  erect  new  hous®  many  foi  ^ labouring  classes,  and 

object  to  induce  capitalists  and  landloids  to  bmlu 

would  tend  much  to  the  sanitary  improvement  of  the  cou  y^  ations  ?_Capital  is  eer- 

32.  Is  the  capital  among  the  farming  classes  hU®o  . JL,  a,  the  game  time,  there 

taiuly  wanting  to  devolope  the  general  rea0“““  °*  the  subject,  as  there  exists  sufficient  in 
appears  to  be  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  owteyo  “lied  with  skill,  and  it  would  then 
the  country  for  its  agricultural  purposes,  if  it  w PE  fmlds  ^ A g^t  deal  of 

become  reproductive,  nistead  of  lying  nearly  idle  country  is  lying  in  hankers’  hands, 
money  belonging  to  the  agricultural  classes  of  neglected  land  of  the  same 

bearing  a very  low  interest,  while,  if  apphedmi  "g^op  be  discovered  in  the  conduct 
fanners,  would  yield  large  returns;  nor  can my  1°  lMseB_  The  tillage  is  carried  on, 
of  such  persons,  arising  from  their  having  leaa’  . i,vthe  free  crop  system;  and  if  they 

with  a very  small  amount  of  capital  (as  before  )’  ay  as  t0  yield  little  return  to  the 
do  purchase  manure,  they  consume  the  crop  m g ,,  . ^ it.  Hence 

capital,  and  by  their  crops  take  out  of  the  land  rather  more  than  they  put  into 

the  frequent  failures  in  the  overworked,  soil.  _ , „ manner  ? — From  want 

33.  U you  account  at  all  for  their  land  bong  «^»g5tJS Ltem  amongst 
of  skill;  - The  banks  hake,  within  the  last  few  years,  greatly  moreasea  tno  inn  sys 
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1S44.  the  tenantry  especially  at  the  time  the  National  and  Agricultural  Bant. 

-with  a very  injurious  effect,  as  it  lias  enabled  peoplo  to  obtain  relirf  f ?e.  estabRshed, 
es,.  djfflo1'1*™,  instead  of  at  once  throwing  them  on  their-  landlords  ■ and  whl “ar  temPmr»rT 
cia&on  of  prices  came,  they  found  themselves  suddenly  pressed  hv’  creditni  . * *»*  ief  re- 
thoy  had  to  make  ruinous  sacrifices,  and  also  were  caled  upon  bv  the  tf’  i?  whom 
to  that,  time,  had  no  idea  that  their  tenants  had  any  such  T,  °t'  »P 

when  well  managed,  have  no  doubt  been  of  great  relief  to  the  . 6 *?“  funds, 

the  money  is  lent  out  at  all  seasons,  without  reference  to  the  time  of  pressure  m £ ge“etal 
and  as  it  eads  to  a system  of  giving  security,  it  may  fairly  he  doubted  wheth  ie  pa>I,le' 
than  good  does  not  arise  from  it.  If,  however,  it  is  so  mama-ad  tW  , r more  wil 
be  supplied  with  money  at  the  particular  season  of  the  year  which  woSd'^n^f68  an 
supply  themselves  with  such  necessaries  at  a reasonable  price,  which wodd  at S,  *° 

have  to  be  purchased  at  much  higher  rates,  then,  no  doiibt,  much  good  may  be  f T 
of  all  the  loan  funds  in  operation,  there  are  very  few.  indeed  that  If  ^ii  d ”,e;  b“ 
this  principle.  3 tUat  Me worked  on 

M.  By  what  moans  are  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ? Tl 
of  children  is  one  ol  the  most  difficult  of  solution,  and  a constant  ISe  rf  “* 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  as  amongst  the  small  farmers  the  custom  of  tl °”trOTra? 
being  for  the  parents  to  settle  oft'  their  children  as  they  grow  up  so  that  b*  ““‘T 
generally  is  the  one  to  inherit  tlio  house,  or  rather  the  eldest  nnf  «lf  ‘ “ ?0I“Sest 
widow.  Now  that  the  landlords  arc  ^ 

the  people  find  great  difficulty,  if  they  arc  poor  in  Irranahnr  nintS  * 
children.  The  general  custom,  where  they  cL  venture  to' 

the  land  share  and  share  ahke  amongst  their  cliildren,  or  to  give  the  iaSesf  ^ 
fann  to  one  of  the  sons,  generally  reserving  for  the  widow  the  old  housf  7asPfife  ' 
required  to  build  a house  for  himself),  and  an  acre  or  so  of  land  • this  at  the  “ 

rally  stated  to  return  to  the  son,  but  in  course  of  time,  itis  gi“en »? hileaffi  Wttfjr 
to  one  of  the  daughters ; and  as  the  stipulation  is  that  the  acre  should  be  rent  free  ft 
are  constant  complaints  and  quarrels  on  the  subject,  and  it  generally  ends  by  the  Uy 
being  obliged  to  make  a new  agreement,  and  take  with  each  as  fj  )andIo,rd 

to  eject  the  whole  to  get  rid  of  the  intruders.  A great  body  of  settlers  afbf8’  u ? 
the  country  as  lodgers,  and  commence  their  occupancy  in  this  way  Smnrtim  ShV“° 
beggars  they  pay  the  lodging  money  by  sharing  tl  Jr  collection  of  potatoes  Many  )2 
they  get  into  a house,  and  when  there,  establish  themselves,  vi  n Jrmis,  will  pay  no  « 
and,  indeed,  no  class  suffer  so  much  from  the  present  laws  on  th«  R1,Ki^+  °.ieat’ 

ofm?  TSS?  °f  f!mall1h?Ufff'  iu  w*Uage«  ;u1'1  towns,  for  they  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  Snse 
of  an  ejectment,  and,  indeed,  they  are  often  precluded  from  socking  such  a remwlvTS 
01  *ha  agreement  being  an  accepted  proposal. 

3d.  W hen  a landlord  is  defeated  on  such  an  objection  at  the  sessions  courts  docs  lip 
frequently  have  recourse  to  the  superior  courts?—  The  usual  course  with  the  iandloris 
who  can  afford  the  expense,  is  to  resort  to  the  superior  courts.  The  operation  of  the  con 

hbourei a7hf  Vl%a- ^ ****£  °(  hld^i^ce  in  the  position  of  tie 

ouamftf  of  J™  i"  O , 1 d.Ktraf  ’ “ g®onJly«iure,  from  ono  cause  or  other,  of  a certain 
quantity  of  con-acre,  anti  haying  obtained  so  much  credit  in  average  years  he  has  Iris  stock 

ffi  1 omTT;,‘oI  ,1S  lai<l  Vd  thi"S  cl8e  that  eL“  afte  coSd  S 
” S when  the  year  is  unproductive,  this  class  suffer  S 

Efficient  a - ‘be  food  whmh  they  calculated  to  last  twelve  months  proves  only 

thrii  IaW  I haT-°  t0,0,“  m,t  food  at  a when  there  is  no  Lnand  fir 

Sn  ulaees'  ° is  W«fc  ripening  of  theh-  own  crop, 

avert'surh  pwr  & eortam  degree  of  independence.  No  legislative  enactment  can 
ll  * " .oyly/otigatol  V there  being  a much  greater  quantity  of 
fcffepd  A “?  r®1msite  for  hum”  food,  which  in  ordinary  years  are  made  use  of 

nersCfs  th™  ibp  ? f «*«*•  ,of  «"««*  * “>  a bar  e subsistence  for  more 

different  \ g.  cf1Tlm:lto  employment  for.  The  rules  relating  to  coil-acre  vary  in 

sump  vpnt  fnr  o i U ®!;ass  land  given  out,  it  is  generally  for  two  crops  at  the 

to  thp  fnrn!p  ft'  If+the  tJIer  C]0es  not  like  crop,  lie  may,  the  first  year,  throw  it  up 
m tke..^ut?ran>  sacrificing  his  seed  and  labour,  or  he  need  not  till  the  second 
n<?ilke  ltj  th?uS]l  the  farmer  is  hound  to  give  it.  The  tiller,  however,  is  not 
Ip  rejGCt  thf  .SecGnd  cr°P  when  tilled,  and  can  he  sued  by  action  for  the  amount, 

f ei  ret^n  the  potatoes  till  he  is  paid,  but  he  cannot  distrain  and  sell.  The 
custom  may  vary  in  different  parts. 

tmivI  *°Jh%  re<lu^®  any  money  beforehand  ? — Very  seldom — and  if  they  do,  they  must 
f i0/?11  i11  Pnce5  and  in  many  districts  it  could  not  be  obtained,  though  the 

tanneis  would  be  forced  to  give  out  con-acre. 

„nf  T;  oHaT®th®re  beGn  an>"  agrarian  outrages  in  the  distinct,  and  in  what  have  they  origi- 
A.m  ’ - |aaiian^  outrages  generally  are  directed  by  the  labouring  classes  against  the 
P , ie  msf  mstance ; though  when  once  a system  of  intimidation  is  established,  no 
aouot  it  is  taken  advantage  of  by  many  to  coerce  the  landlords.  The  objects  are  to  make 
*aimers  £}?G  out  coil-acre,  to  prevent  them  holding  up  potatoes  for  high  prices  in  the 
• P j>’  or  se'ic“ng  potatoes  out  of  the  district ; but  above  all,  to  prevent  people  from  compet- 
smnnltTu  Regularly  every  spring,  an  uneasy  feebng  is  found  to  exist 

Swa  laboiUrmg  classes,  and  farmers  are  obliged  to  yield  to  it,  often  against  their 
vpto  6 fi?n‘,acre  deakjlSs  are  most  unsatisfactory.  Stock-farming  having  been 

ry  p ontable  the  last  two  years,  and  the  distemper  having  intimidated  others  from 
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taring  a very  large  quantity  of  land  has  been  given  out  for  tillage  ; but  if  the  prices  of 
<rrain°are  very  low,  and  cattle  farming  profitable,  the  same  system  would  again  be  called 
into  operation. 

38.  What  is  the  usual  time  for  entering  on  farms  ?— The  time  of  letting  land,  is  from 
the  25th  of  March  or  the  1st  of  May;  and  as  the  land  is  always  held  to  the  last  moment, 
it  is  not  usual  to  enter  before  that  time,  though  if  a farm  is  voluntarily  given  up  (which 
is  very  rarely  the  case),  the  going  out  tenant  will,  as  a matter  of  courtesy,  allow  the 
in-coming  tenant  to  enter  to  plough  the  stubbles.  He  will  expect  remuneration  for  his 
Tvheat  on  oat  soil ; if  not,  he  will  sow  down  the  crops  himself,  and  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  country,  he  will  be  entitled  to  two  sheaves  out  of  three,  in  the  harvest,  which  he 
mav  enter  upon  the  lands  to  take  away. 

39.  From  what  cause  has  it  arisen,  that  so  late  a period  as  March  or  May  should  be  the 
usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ?— It  appears  to  be  a very  ancient  custom.  In  the 
oldest  leases  I have  seen,  that  is  the  period.  As  the  tenant  who  enters  at  March  or  May, 
bv  the  general  custom  of  the  country,  will  not  have  to  pay  his  second  half-year’s  rent  till 
the  following  August  or  September,  it  follows  that  he  will  have  half  of  the  first  year’s 
produce  to  form  a trading  capital  for  future  years.  This  would  not  he  the  case  "if  he 
entered  at  November ; but  tenants  who  enter  at  that  time  generally  claim  a quarter’s  rent. 

40.  On  what  ground  would  that  claim  be  made  ? — That  he  is  so  much  longer  in  realising 
the  produce  of  the  farm.  Under  the  head  of  general  description,  the  commissioners  will 
probably  allow  me  to  state  some  circumstances  which  have  tended  to  retard  the  improve- 
ment of  tins  part  of  the  country.  During  the  war,  the  value  of  land  was  so  greatly 
increased,  that  many  of  the  largo  farmers  set  up  for  gentlemen,  and  sublet  their  lands  to 
an  ignorant  class  of  agriculturists.  In  1817,  the  value  of  land  was  reduced  one-half,  which 
rained  many  of  the  gentry  and  farmers.  In  1821  there  was  great  agricultural  distress, 
followed  by  agrarian  disturbances,  which  greatly  disorganised  our  social  system  for  some 
time.  Again,  in  1S24-5,  there  was  a general  failure  of  the  banks  throughout  the  country ; 
then  there  was  the  change  of  currency.  Then  in  1828  the  agitation  at  that  period  for  a 
time  destroyed  all  confidence  between  the  landlords  aud  tenants.  In  1832  occurred  the 
Terryalt  disturbances.  Then  followed  a succession  of  years  of  agitation,  contested  elections, 
and  a succession  of  efforts  made  to  keep  up  a feeling  of  distrust  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  In  1840  and  1841  the  poorer  classes  suffered  great  privation  for  want  of  food 
and  fuel.  In  1842  there  was  a sudden  depreciation  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural  produce, 
causing  great  ruin  and  universal  discontent.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected,  with  these 
various  evils  pressing  upon  us,  aud  the  consequent  increase  of  absenteeism  of  our  gentry 
from  disgust  or  intimidation,  that  wc  should  have  improved  as  rapidly  as  other  countries. 
If  our  fathers  allowed  a system  to  grow  up  in  their  day  which  is  bringing  forth  evil  fruit 
in  ours,  it  is  to  he  considered  that  they  were  as  much  compelled  by  circumstances  as  we 
are ; nor  should  it  be  lost  sight  of,  that  in  this  part  of  Ireland  no  provision  was  made  for 
the  education  of  the  upper  or  middling  classes  when  the  monasteries  were  suppressed,  as 
was  done  in  England.  But  a new  spirit  has  been  infused  into  the  gentry  of  the  country, 
who  are  many  of  them  turning  their  attention  most  anxiously  to  better  the  condition  of 
the  poor,  and  contending  against,  difficulties  which  English  landlords  have  no  idea  of.  An 
agricultural  population  is  proverbially  slow  to  he  moved,  and  there  has  hitherto  been  a 
great  want  of  enterprise  amongst  the  rural  poor,  who  would  rather  half  starve  at  home 
than  seek  a settlement  elsewhere.  Successful  emigration  is,  however,  producing  a great 
change  in  this  respect.  All  attempts  to  introduce  the  commercial  spirit  of  England  into 
the  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country  have  hitherto  failed,  and  I for  one 
should  not  wish  to  sec  the  tie  of  attachment  to  the  land  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry  broken 
through. 

41.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  of  any  measure  of  improvement  in  the  law  and 
practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ’—First  of  all,  the  government 
might  aid  more  extensively  those  public  works  which  would  tend  to  develop  the  general 
resources  of  the  country,  by  lending  money  at  a low  rate  of  interest,  their  present  demand 
being  too  high  to  induce  ‘individuals  to  bind  themselves  to  so  stringent  a creditor ; for 
almost  any  person  who  was  likely  to  want  such  capital  could  obtain  it  from  private  lenders 
at  the  rate  of  interest  required  by  government.  Next,  a great  reduction  in  stamp  duty  on 
leases,  and  a compulsory  enactment  that  all  agreements  for  houses  and  lauds  should  be 
m writing.  That  would  aid  the  revenue,  and  it  would  prevent  those  endless  disputes  at 
the  quarter  sessions  and  petty  sessions,  which  at  present  occur.  I would  further  suggest 
an  alteration  in  the  system  of  administrations,  so  as  to  meet  the  cases  arising  amongst  the 
small  farmers,  the  present  law  being  nearly  inoperative.  They  are  subject  to  numerous 
hardships,  and  tbe  landlord  is  either  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  letting  the  farm  be 
divided,  or  of  ejecting  widows  and  young  children.  I would  also  suggest  the  power  of 
easily  recovering  possession  of  houses  aud  allotments  of  land,  provided  the  houses  are 
bruit  by  the  landlord.  I should  wish  to  see  landlords  induced  to  build  houses  for  the 
labouring  classes. 

42.  Does  your  recommendation  extend  only  to  houses  built  for  the  labouring  classes  ? — 
ies,  I think  so.  I would  also  suggest  a power  of  recovering  the  possession  of  farms  held 
at  will,  if  the  rent  is  in  arrear,  so  as  not  to  subject  the  landlord  to  proceed  on  bis  title,  and 
giving  the  tenant  the  power  of  six  months’  redemption.  I admit  there  are  great  difficulties 
111  the  way  in  these  cases,  but  there  are  great  evils  to  he  contended  against. 

43.  Would  you  give  the  tenant  the  power  to  redeem  upon  the  payment  of  a certain 
portion — -say  a year’s  rent,  or  would  you  expect  him  to  pay  all  that  was  due  ? — A year  s 

Part  II.  5 M 
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rent,  I think.  If  the  landlord  had  the  power,  in  the  case  of  a tenancy  at  will  of 
ing  possession  easily,  he  ought  not  to  let  his  land  go  into  arrear.  I would  further*660'61" 
better  means  of  instruction  in  agriculture  to  be  provided  for  the  farming  classes  SU^est 

44.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  far  the  means  of  agricultural  education  co  Id  b 
combined  with  common  school  education  ? — I think  that  allocating  a portion  of  1 1 J • 
connexion  with  schools,  which  should  serve  as  a small  model  farm,  and1  in  which  the  h ^ 
might  be  taught  the  use  of  improved  implements,  and  the  mode  of  sowing  and  cultiv  r°‘V8 
improved  crops,  would  produce  a most  beneficial  effect.  I should  also  wish  to  see  f tV 
agricultural  population  agricultural  subjects  treated  more  largely  in  the  lesson  book- ' 
schools  ; for  example,  calculations  as  to  draining,  &c.,  &c.,  might  be  substituted  for  th  ^ 
now  in  use,  which  have  rather  a tendency  to  produce  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  y0ui°Se 
I have  only  now  to  add,  with  reference  to  the  cry  that  has  recently  been  got  up  abcw 
“ high  rents,”  that  from  tables  I made  out,  it  appears  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  ' 
the  Limerick  markets  were  higher  in  the  years  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  than  at  any  tinT 
since  the  peace,  and  that  the  prices  since  are  not  lower  than  during  eleven  out  of  the  la  t 
twenty-four  years ; and  that  there  is  a general  feeling  amongst  the  landlords  that  thev 
could  make  more  rent  themselves  than  they  obtain  from  those  tenants,  without  any  outlay 
of  capital ; and  that  they  are  making  a sacrifice  in  leaving  their  farms  in  the  hands  of  the 
tenantry. 

45.  To  what  course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  do  you  refer  ?_I  refer 
to  keeping  land  in  pasture  themselves,  only  taking  in  grazing  cattle,  and  giving  out  the 
tillage  to  the  poor — that  it  would  be  a more  profitable  way  of  disposing  of  their  land.  Of 
course  it  is  not;  universal,  but  it  is  a feeling  which  exists  very  generally  among  the  resident 
landlords. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Patrick  Hayes,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Abbeyfeale,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A private  gentleman.  I am  a landed  proprietor,  residing 
on  my  own  property. 

3.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — It  is  improving  a little,  but  the  absence  of  proper  manure  is  a great  check 
to  it.  The  mode  of  improving  is  by  burning  the  land  and  liming  it.  There  are  no  model 
farms  or  farming  societies  in  the  district ; and  it  affords  an  extensive  field  for  remunerative 
improvements,  particularly  in  draining.  Improved  tillage  produces  an  increased  demand 
for  labour,  and  grazing,  of  course,  has  the  contrary  tendency.  There  is  no  house-feeding, 
and  scarcely  any  artificial  grasses.  The  tdze  of  the  farms  is  rather  decreasing,  when  oppor- 
tunity offers.  Dairy  farming  is  what  principally  pays  the  rent.  Rents  are  usually  fixed  by 
proposal,  but  which  is  not  to  he  taken  as  the  value,  for  such  is  the  anxiety  to  get  land, 
from  the  number  of  bidders  for  it,  that  any  rent  will  be  given,  never  calculating  upon  the 
probable  price  of  produce  ; possession  is  what  is  looked  for,  at  any  price.  The  rent  is  a 
gross  sum,  whenever  a valuation  is  made.  Drivers,  the  curse  of  all  estates,  are  the  persons 
who  generally  value.  The  rent  is  twenty  per  cent,  more  than  the  poor  law  valuation:  it 
is  usually  demanded  from  four  to  six  months  after  falling  due.  Tenants  occasionally 
depend  on  local  money  lenders,  and  sometimes  on  banks,  and  the  expense  of  getting  a local 
loan  I estimate  to  cost  twenty  per  cent.  I have  known  six  shillings  to  be  asked  for  a loan 
of  twenty  for  one  year.  Arrears  are  held  over  tenants,  much  to  the  prejudice  of  industry. 
Receipts  are  generally  given  on  account.  Distress  is  the  mode  of  recovery.  The  tenure 
is  mostly  under  persons  paying  small  head  rents ; sometimes  in  fee.  Under  the  courts, 
they  are  much  better  off.  Short  tenures  prevent  improvements,  as  the  tenant  thinks,  and 
in  almost  all  cases  truly,  that  what  he  does  in  that  way  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord. 
With  regard  to  permanent  improvements,  no  encouragement  is  given ; and  where  heavy 
sums  have  been  laid  out  usefully  in  reclaiming,  some  landlords,  when  asked  for  some 
remuneration,  say  they  (the  tenants)  have  been  doing  it  for  their  own  benefit.  I am 
confining  myself  to  the  district  I reside  in,  containing  about  19,000  English  acres.  There 
is  very  seldom  a sale  of  good-will,  except  the  party  be  about  to  emigrate.  Farms  are  not 
often  consolidated ; and  when  they  are,  it  creates  great  discontent.  Subletting  is  carried 
to  a great  extent.  The  cause  of  this  is,  the  increasing  population.  When  a man  gets  his 
son  married,  he  gives  him  a portion  of  the  land,  and  the  woman  brings,  as  a fortune,  either 
stock  or  promissory-notes  for  the  amount.  Its  effects  on  population  are  evident.  Large 
farmers,  particularly  in  a dairy  country,  are  much  better  off  than  small  ones.  They  can 
rear  calves  and  pigs,  and  have  a better  quality  of  butter,  from  the  facility  of  large  churnings. 
The  farmei’s  are  not  improving,  on  account  of  the  depression  in  prices.  The  small  tenant  s 
rent  is  higher  in  proportion  than  that  of  large  holdings.  They  pay  in  cash  when  they  can, 
and  in  labour.  When  the  father  dies,  he  generally  leaves  by  will  the  farm  and  stock  (with 
a reservation  of  a life  use  of  some  small  portion  to  his  widow,  who  is  to  reside  with  him) 
to.  the  son,  chargeable  with  fortunes  for  the  daughters  when  about  to  he  married;  an 
this  fortune  is  always  paid  by  instalments  of  cattle  or  promissory-notes,  at  different  dates. 
Labourers  usually  lx  old  their  cottages,  or  rather  cabins,  under  the  farmers,  with  some  small 
portion  of  land,  seldom  amounting  to  an  acre,  the  price  of  which  ranges  from  £4  to  * ■ 
The  payment  is  generally  recovered  by  detention  of  the  crop  or  civil  bill-  Non-resi  en 
agexxts  are  an  evil,  because  they  act  upon  the  report  of  drivers,  who  are  generally,  u D0 
invariably,  oppressive,  I have  known  4s.  6d.  driver’s  fee  charged  for  a distress  for  !$•  lon 
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brents  • but  in  addition,  it  ought  to  be  to  see  after  the  mutual  interest  of  landlord  and 
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d reporting  periodically  to  his  principal.  I have  before  stated  the  court  is  the  best 
f1  -flora  for  a tenant.  Any  difference  between  bun  and  the  receiver  is  openly  and  rigidly 
arched  into.  County  cess  varies  according  to  the  jobbing  allowed  by  the  grand  inquest. 

Tt  is  chargeable  per  nominal  acre,  and  averages  about  2s.  10c7.  to  3s.  an  acre.  It  is  levied 
1 .-ice  a year  by  the  to wnland,  any  resident  therein  being  held  accountable  for  the  entire 
tp«  winch  will  not  be  received  except  in  one  sum  total,  which  causes  great  discontent. 

Vne  persons  will  have  their  county  ccss  when  the  collector  comes  for  it : if  the  tenth  has 
‘ wiU  not  go  to  him,  but  go  to  the  one  that  has  it.  The  discretion  of  time  for  the 
? ’ js  in  the  collector  or  deputy.  He  may  levy  the  day  after  he  gets  the  treasurer’s 
warrant.  As  far  as  I have  read  the  paper  sent  to  me,  I can  give  no  more  information. 

4 With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  do  I understand  you  there  is  no  sub-applotment 
under  which  the  farmers  are  each  responsible  for  the  land  held  by  them? — No  ; that  is 
the  very  identical  reason  each  farmer  is  responsible.  If  everybody  on  the  townland  I 
reside  on  but  one  had  the  rate  ready,  and  it  was  deficient  Is.,  it  would  not  be  taken. 

5 Have  any  disputes  arisen  between  the  receiver  and  the  tenants  under  the  courts  ? — 1 
have  known  differences,  but  it  never  occurred  to  myself.  I have  known  receivers  brought 
before  the  court  for  interfering  in  elections,  and  -wishing  the  tenants  to  vote  for  a parti- 

Cnlg  F Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  ? — I would  respectfully  suggest  that  all  taxes  affect- 
in"  land  should  be  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  landlord;  not  that  I think  it  would 
take  a penny  off  the  tenant,  but  it  would  be  a benefit  in  this  way  : the  county  cess  and 
poor  rate  are  made  public,  and  the  tenant  knows  he  has  to  pay  them  ; but  he  has  only  one 
person  coming  to  him,  instead  of  a multiplicity  of  collectors,  who  may  come  to  him  at 
inconvenient  times  from  private  pique  or  other  influence.  If  the  tenants  were  enabled  to 
build  slated  houses,  they  could  use  the  straw  for  manure.  I have  a good  many  lands  m 
that  neighbourhood  for  which  I am  receiver  under  the  courts. 

7 Have  you,  in  the  course  of  the  last  eight  or  ten  months,  received  any  instructions 
from  the  court  of  chancery,  as  to  the  conduct  and  management  of  those  estates?— No. 

There  were  instructions  in  last  February,  which  gave  the  receiver  more  powers  than  he  had 
before,  and  defined  them.  . „ ...... 

S.  What  alterations  were  made  ?— He  need  not  apply  to  the  court  for  liberty  to  distrain 
or  sue  by  civil  bill ; but  as  soon  as  five  months  have  elapsed,  he  is  at  liberty  to  proceed  in 
either  of  those  ways,  without  application  to  the  court.  The  court  of  exchequer  issued 
some  new  rules  in  February.  , . . o -v 

9.  Were  those  rules  beneficial,  as  well  as  the  rules  of  the  court  of  chancery,  les. 

They  were  brought  in  by  Sir  Michael  O’Loughlin.  . , 0 

10.  Are  you  receiver  under  the  court  of  exchequer,  as  well  as  the  court  of  chancery . 

Yes. 

11.  What  course  do  you  pursue  in  the  case  of  a complaint  by  the  tenants ; have  you  any 
instructions  on  that  head?— I conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  go  immediately  to  the  court, 
and  state  my  opinion  upon  oath,  upon  a statement  of  facts  which  are  sworn  to. 

12.  Are  vour  receipts  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day . —•‘•he  general 
custom  is.  to  give  a receipt  upon  account,  because  when  the  tenants  have  old  accounts, 
they  do  not  give  a receipt  to  any  particular  point ; but  I invariably  give  a receipt  to  the 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

William  Cox,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  williamto'.  ,,,. 

1.  Where  do  yon  reside ’-BaUynoe  (Baffingarry  is  the  post-town)  in  the  county  of 
Limerick [An  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Archdeacon  Fitzgerald  was  read  to  the 

"1"  Having  heard  the  statement  made  relative  to  the  eviction  of  tenants  upon  your  estate,  Sulto.Mr.Itog.r- 

have  yon  any  statement  yon  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? -T  es.  I have,  m the 

fat  instance,  with  respect  to  a person  represented  to  have  been  very  lU.  It  is  there  fM. 

represented,  that  the  man  was  anxions  to  he  dead  by  a certain  day,  on  which  the  house 

was  to  be  levelled.  That  man  has  been  dead  some  years,  but  the  house  is  still  m existence. 

and  the  son  and  daughter  are  living  in  the  house  at  this  moment  The  man  was  over 

ninety  Tears  of  age,  from  every  thing  I have  heard.  But  I have  had  rathei  ^cnlt  work 

to  get 'through  without  harrassing  and  hampering  the  people,  which,  I venture  to  saj , I 

hare  not  done.  I am  on  very  good  terms  with  my  tenants.  I travel  late  and  early.  I 

never  leave  Limerick  till  the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  I never  travel  with  anus.  I was  never 

threatened,  except  when  I was  very  young.  My  property  was  very  thickly  populated  at 

one  time.  The  people  were  so  numerous  they  hardly  got  enough,  and  m some  cases  not 

sufficient,  to  feed*  them,  exclusive  of  paying  rent.  Just  when  1 came 

owed  an  an-ear  of  rent.  I agreed  to  take  £10  a year,  if  lie  kept  d“TO  »yle' 

That  went  on  for  some  time,  but  in  Captain  Bock’s  tune,  -ust  when  ‘“people  got  an  idea 
that  ther  were  to  take  the  land  into  their  own  possession  and  pay  110 * S°‘  “ 
signed.  Caotain  Rock  saviu°-  if  I did  not  give  up  this  land,  and  allow  the  man  to  have  the 
land  on  his  own  ter^,  fshould  share  the  fate  of  Air.  Goring, 

house  who  was  advisbg  me  should  be  shot.  I happened  to  meet  the  tenant  the  day 
Part  II. 


day. 
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after  I got  the  letter.  I said,  “I  have  received  your  letter.”  “Mine T I did  n t • 
you  ■'  “I  have  got  a letter  from  Captain  Book.  I was  very  anxious  to  do  evalTk? '? 
could  lor  you,  but  yon  have  put  it  out  ot  my  power.  I will  execute  the  liabtn  u!  1 
the  house  down.”  I went  into  Tipperary,  and  a party  of  people  came  to  „„  i,„  , 

shot  my  steward  at  the  hack  of  the  house.  I returned,  and  remain  "“in  tl7l  ' *"4 
time,  and  took  possession  of  the  land.  Some  time  afterwards,  I wont  to  Fm,  S0“! 
amused  myself  for  a year,  and  then  came  home,  and  have  remained  there  since 
never  keen  threatened  since.  1 do  not  know  of  any  intention  to  do  me  ally  h™  t 


do  not  fear.  In  1S2S  I came  to  live  at  homo  : it  was  necessary  to  take  up  some  l..j  , 

add  it  to  my  demesne,  I dispossessed  four  or  five  tenants;  that  was  in  1827  ' aa  t0 


farms  elsewhere  upon  Mr  Hart's  property,  at  Coorass.  <5d'iiot"rlisp‘o^Ss  thfm  tiln 
found  farms  for  them.  I had  occasion  to  dispossess  them,  and  I took  the  trouble  t ! 
them  farms.  One  had  a very  small  holding,  and  the  other  was  a very  °reat  rascal— he  ^ 
a cow  stealer,  and  a very  troublesome  man,  and  I got  rid  of  him,  as  I would  to-morrow  T ^ 
going  from  home,  and  some  of  the  tenants  said,  “If  you  will  give  ns  this  land,  you  S 
have  it  hack  when  you  come  home.  If  you  will  allow  us  unstamped  proposals*  we7™ 
vote,  and  we  will  vote  winch  way  you  like.”  But  when  I came  back,  I could  not  set  1,! 
land  back,  so  that  I was  obliged  to  give  a man  £25  to  walk  out  of  about  nine  acres  in 
the  middle  of  May;  and  yet  the  unstamped  proposal  was  more  binding  upon  me  than* 
stamped  one,  for  I could  not  go  into  court  without  putting  a £20  stamp  upon  it  It  would 
be  conferring  on  me  a very  great  favour  if  you  would  let  me  produce  a map  I have  here 
which  will  show  the  state  of  the  land  in  my  father’s  lifetime,  in  1789.  I allowed  them 
for  building  tlieir  houses ; and  I was  offered  £400,  to  be  paid  at  the  termination  of  the 
lease,  it  1 would  set  it  to  one  person : but  sooner  than  turn  them  out,  I subdivided  the 
land  among  them.  I can  also  produce  my  account-hooks,  which  will  show  that  I have  in 
every  instance,  where  I have  dispossessed  a tenant,  allowed  him  what  I considered  the  full 
value  of  the  land,  and  never  took  it  from  him,  in  any  instance,  without.  This  [producing 
a map]  is  a map  of  the  demesne.  I am  accused  of  dispossessing  tenants.  Thismap  con- 
tains 444  statute  acres,  occupied  by  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  tenants.  My  father  let  in 
the  year  1789,  460  acres  in  the  barony  of  Kenry,  in  this  county,  at  about  17s.  6d.  the  then 
currency.  I had  occasion,  some  years  since,  to  serve  ejectments  upon  the  property  and  I 
had  to  clear  over  sixty  houses,  and  I am  informed  now  by  the  agent  who  receives  the  rents 
of  my  tenants,  that  there  are  nearly  ninety. 

3.  Was  there  any  clause  against  subletting  in  that  lease?— I believe  there  was;  there 

Avas  in  all  leases  at  that  time  : hut  I have  not  got  the  lease,  only  an  abstract  of  it.  Another 
estate  was  let  in  the  same  year,  and  I was  obliged  to  forgive  a year’s  rent,  and  allow  half  a 
year’s  rent  for  building  houses.  I believe  I have  paid  the  fee  simple  value  of  the  property 
to  get  up  possession.  1 ’ 

4.  Was  there  any  one  ejected  without  compensation,  except  the  bad  character  you  have 
referred  to?— No,  no  one  except  John  Tracy  ; ho  resisted  and  said  he  a lease,  and  when 
I went  down  with  the  record  the  judges  held  he  could  not  play  soft  and  hard— refuse  to  be 
a tenant  when  it  suited  his  convenience,  and  claim  to  he  a tenant  when  it  suited  him. 
lJiere  is  a good  deal  of  rent  owing’,  but  the  tenants  lost  their  sheep  and  things,  and  I do 
not  like  to  press  them.  A complaint  may  be  made  against  me  of  ejecting  a tenant  who 
owed  me  a year  and  a half’s  rent,  and  was  going  to  the  bad  ; I served  him  with  an  ejectment 
and  dispossessed  him,  and  I set  it  to  another,  and  I got  a year’s  rent  by  way  of  line  from 
the  other  man  coming  in,  which  I can  show  by  my  books : I have  brought  them  here  that 
you  may  see  them ; of  course  they  were  not  prepared  for  tho  occasion,  for  I did  not  know 
that  I should  be  examined. 

5.  W hen  you  speak  of  compensation,  do  you  mean  by  forgiving  the  arrears,  or  any  money 
given  in  addition  ? — In  very  Icav  instances  1 gave  money  ; but  I have  paid  for  food  and  pro- 
visions. In  1841  potatoes  were  exceedingly  scarce,  and  my  lands  not  being  well  taken  care 
oi  during  my  minority,  it  Avas  not  lit  to  let  out  in  con-acre  and  quarter  ground,  and  the 
people  became  greatly  distressed,  and  I then  had  to  take  their  word  for  paying  me  in 
labour,  and  gave  them  orders  upon  parties  Avho  had  potatoes  for  sale,  which  I had  to  par, 
and  some  of  them  owed  me  where  the  rent  Avas  £2  a year  £14  or  £15.  I said,  “ If  yon  are  able 
to  pay  me  stay  and  pay,  if  not  go  you  had  better  go  aAvay,”  and  they  went  away  rather  than 
pay  me  that  money.  I settled  every  account  with  the  parties,  and  some  of  the  tenants 
Avent  away  under  those  circumstances ; but  in  no  case  haAre  I thrown  out  any  of  the  parties 
except  the  man  who  owed  mo  a year  and  a half’s  rent:  he  acted  also  exceedingly 
improperly,  or  I would  not  allow  the  tenant  I let  it  to,  to  go  to  the  harsh  measures  he  did. 

I said,  “ Let  him  have  the  house  till  he  can  get  a place,”  and  as  soon  as  this  man  left  the 
place  he  went  and  tilled  the  ground  with  a crop  of  oats  and  potatoes,  and  I was  obliged 
to  go  to  the  cost  of  ejecting  this  man  from  land  that  I had  given  possession  of  to  another 
man  the  year  before,  and  received  a year’s  rent.  I can  recollect  when  my  labourers  had  not 
shoes  or  stockings,  or  a coat,  and  now  they  go  to  prayers  as  respectably  clad  as  the  farmers, 
and  I think  they  are  more  comfortable.  I have  land  in  the  county  of  Cork,  of  Avhich  I have 
given  leases,  but  certainly,  I must  say,  I have  no  right,  from  my  experience,  to  speak  in 
favour  of  giving  leases. 

6.  When  did  you  give  those  leases? — About  four  or  live  years  ago,  in  the  county  of 
Cork. 

7.  Have  you  seen  any  improvements  under  the  leases? — No. 

8.  What  is  the  effect  as  to  subdivision? — In  one  instance  it  has  been  endeavoured  to 
subdivide ; and  in  two  other  instances,  where  I have  given  leases  in  the  county  of. Cork,  I have 
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given  them  too  small,  and  they  have  not  attempted  it ; but  one  farmer  I gave  one  to,  the 
very  year  afterwards  subdivided  it,  and  I am  not  sure  that  I shall  be  able  to  prevent  it 
without  going  to  great  cost.  If  any  thing  could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  it  would  be  attended 
with  very  great  advantage.  As  far  as  relates  to  charges  upon  property,  I think  they  are 
unfairly  borne  by  the  landlord.  All  the  annuitants  get  their  money  free  of  any  charges,  and 
all  the  chaiges  relating  to  the  police  of  the  country  fall  upon  the  landlord.  Now  every 
landlord  entered  into  his  engagements  some  years  since,  under  the  then  existing  laws ; but 
several  chaiges  have  been  placed  upon  the  land  since,  that  he  did  not  contemplate  at  that 
time.  If  annuitants  could  be  made  to  bear  some  of  the  charges  upon  the  land  out  of  which 
their  annuities  arise,  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  Landlord.  I would  also  say,  that 
there  would  he  very  little  talk  about  the  necessity  of  having  lands  divided,  except  that  it 
is  perfectly  evident  it  lessens  the  revenue  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  having  land  taken 
up  by  the  proprietor. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

The  Reverend  John  Locke,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Newcastle. 

2.  In  what  capacity  ? — Farmer  and  land  agent. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted,  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — This  immediate  district  round  Newcastle. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I think  it  stationary. 

5.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  ? — No, 
there  are  not.  It  is  the  intention  of  Lord  Devon  to  establish  something  of  the  sort ; he  is 
making  some  endeavours  in  that  way.  I have  a small  model  farm  conducted  on  the  green 
crop  system.  I have  this  year  three  quarters  of  an  Irish  acre  under  mangold  wortzel,  cabbage, 
and  turnips,  and  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  red  clover,  and  on  that  I expect  I shall  keep  six 
cows  for  five  months  with  the  addition  of  hay.  I do  not  give  hay  during  the  whole  night, 
only  a little  at  night,  and  that  system  I have  been  following  for  nine  years  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

6.  What  quantity  of  hay  do  you  think  you  shall  consume  in  that  period  ? — I give  four 
pounds  of  hay  a night  to  each  cow,  and  I have  been  following  that  system,  not  with  a view 
to  my  own  private  gain,  but  for  any  tenant  or  person  in  the  neighbourhood  I could  lay 
hold  of  to  show  him  the  benefit.  I cannot  say  I have  accomplished  much  good,  but  I do 
uot  despair  yet. 

7.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — The  size  of  the  model  farm  is  something  more  than 
au  Irish  acre  and  a quarter  ; three  tons  of  hay  will  more  than  make  up  what  is  necessary. 

8.  Have  you  fed  six  cows  all  the  time  ? — Sometimes  four  cows  and  five  or  six  sheep,  and 
sometimes  five  cows.  I sold  a cow  for  twenty  guineas  off  it,  besides  having  four  others. 

9.  Do  you  feed  them  constantly  in  the  house  ? — Yes ; and  I could  show  a few  perches  of 
the  finest  crop  of  mangold  wortzel  you  have  seen  in  your  travels  upon  a subsoiled  ground. 
I think  the  soil  here  is  particularly  adapted  for  that  purpose.  I have  been  carrying  out 
Smith  of  Deanston’s  plan. 

10.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  produce  of  the  country  might  he  increased,  if  that 
plan  of  subsoiling  and  green  cropping  was  carried  out  ? — If  it  was  used  properly  by  the 
small  farmers,  it  would  fully  treble  the  produce.  The  average  amount  of  potatoes  an  acre 
is  not  more  than  from  ten  to  fourteen  tons  ; the  green  crops  will  give  from  forty  to  fifty, 
without  exaggeration — they  always  gave  me  to  that  amount.  I think  the  breed  of  cattle 
might  be  improved  by  crossing  the  Durham,  and  in  the  mountains  by  crossing  the  Ayrshire 
breed.  I think  it  important  to  mention  that,  because  in  parts  of  Cork  a very  large  quantity 
ot  cattle  ai’e  reared.  It  may  be  supposed  there  is  not  a sufficient  degree  of  moral  energy 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  been  bred  up  in  such  bad  habits  of  tilling  the  ground  as 
to  till  an  allotment  properly,  but  if  you  do  not  give  them  an  interest  on  the  soil,  they 
will  not  till  it  as  they  ought  to  do.  I propose  you  should  give  them  an  acre  and  a half,  and 
a house  built  by  the  landlord,  and  out-offices,  which  might  be  done  for  from  £50  to  £T0  ; 
tkeu  let  the  landlord  pay  aH  the  taxes,  the  county  cess,  and  the  poor  rate,  and  let  him  take 
half  the  crop  for  payment.  I do  not  attach  much  importance  to  the  suggestion,  except 
that  a landlord  here  and  there  might  follow  it  out  and  observe  if  it  was  a practical  benefit, 
for  none  of  these  systems  can  he  theorised  upon  without  being  tried.  In  my  opinion  if  a 
landlord  chooses  to  reclaim  a vast  extent  and  lay  out  all  his  capital  upon  it,  he  will  not  do 
as  much  good  as  he  that  wiU  lay  out  a few  small  allotments,  and  act  in  such  a manner  as 
to  give  the  people  a certain  property  in  it,  and  induce  them  to  exert  their  own  moral 
energies.  Such  a system  will  elevate  their  character  generally,  not  only  their  industrial 
character,  hut  their  moral  and  social  character.  What  we  have  to  teach  farmers  princi- 
pally hi  this  country  is  the  economy  of  manure — there  is  a vast  waste  of  manure  upon 
ordinary  farms— draining  and  the  use  of  lime.  I believe  without  green  crops  the  draining 
and  the  use  of  lime  would  greatly  improve  this  country,  aud  the  amount  of  produce. 

11.  Have  you  drains  made  upon  the  model  farm  you  have  spoken  of? — 1 did  not  dram 
rt- 1 only  subsoiled  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 

Mr.  John  Ryan , sworn  and  examined. 

b Where  do  you  reside  ? At  Ivillynure,  near  Cahirconlish,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 

2-  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer, 
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Mr.  John  Ryan. 
See  M.  Hartnett's 
Evidence , 
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See  Mr.  M.  Leahy's 
Evidence, 


3.  Are  you  also  agent  to  the  Honourable  Waller  O’Grady? — Yes,  I am. 

[ The  statement  of  Michael  Hartnett , relative  to  the  property  of  Mr.  Waller  O’ Grady  was 
read  to  the  witness. ] J 

4.  Having  heard  the  statement  made  by  Michael  Hartnett,  is  there  any  observation  vou 
wish  to  make,  as  the  agent  to  Mr.  O'Grady,  in  reference  to  it  ? — The  only  observation  I 
have  to  make  in  reference  to  it  is,  that  I am  doing  business  about  that  property  since  the 
14th  of  September  last,  and  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Waller  O’Grady  told  me  that  when 
he  came  there,  in  the  year  1 840,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  wished  to  settle  the 
accounts  with  the  tenants,  and  there  was  a very  heavy  arrear  due.  The  late  Lord  Guilla- 
more  was  a gentleman  possessed  of  large  property,  and  his  son,  the  Honourable  John 
O’Grady,  was  his  agent.  This  man,  Michael  Hartnett,  was  bailiff  upon  the  property,  and 
the  Honourable  John  O’Grady,  the  agent,  used  to  send  his  steward,  a man  of  the  name  of 
Barry,  to  receive  the  rents  here,  with  the  assistance  of  the  bailiff,  Hartnett.  There  was  a 
very  large  arrear  due  when  Mr.  Waller  O'Grady  got  possession ; and  when  he  came  here 
to  receive  the  arrears, lie  told  mo  he  heard  Hartnett  distinctly  tell  the  tenants,  at  Cushing 
hotel,  in  the  town  of  Newcastle,  not  to  pay  any  rent,  but  to  hold  hack,  and  that  all  would 
be  forgiven  them,  though  Mr.  O’Grady  was  told  by  one  or  two  of  the  tenants  that  they  had 
money  to  pay  him,  and  he  did  receive  a considerable  sum  of  money  on  that  day,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  dismissed  Hartnett  out  of  his  employment,  and  appointed  a man  of  the 
name  of  Mara,  who  held  a small  farm  of  about  eight  acres  on  the  property,  and  who  was  recom- 
mended to  him  by  Captain  Vignoles,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  Abbeyfcale,  as  a proper 
person  for  the  situation.  Matters  went  on  for  a little  time,  and  Mr.  O’Grady  entered  into 
an  understanding  with  the  tenants,  that  he  would  allow  them  Is.  a barrel  for  any  lime  they 
turned  out  on  the  property,  and  he  allowed  it  them  for  a considerable  time.  This  man, 
Hartnett,  and  other's  were  continually  writing  letters  to  Mr.  O’Grady,  stating  that  the  lime 
was  improperly  managed — that  there  were  sums  of  money  charged  by  Mara  and  the 
tenants  to  him  for  lime  that  was  never  laid  out  on  the  lands.  In  the  month  of  December, 
1842,  I was  sent  for  by  Mr.  O’Grady,  having  had  the  management  of  his  estates  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  county  of  Limerick  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  to  come  here  and  visit 
this  estate,  and  take  him  an  account  whether  matters  were  going  on  right  or  wrong.  From 
the  large  sum  of  money  which  he  was  charged  with  in  account  by  Mara,  and  from  the  very 
little  improvement  that  I saw  made  on  the  property  in  return  for  those  large  allowances 
for  lime,  when  I went  back  to  Mr.  O’Grady  I told  him  I thought  justice  was  not  done 
him,  and  that  it  would  he  right  for  him  to  come  himself  and  visit  the  estate.  He  deferred 
coming  to  visit  the  estate  from  time  to  time,  until  the  14th  of  September  last.  In  the  mean 
time,  about  the  20th  of  August,  there  was  an  information  lodged  against  Mara,  that  he  had 
burnt  a house  upon  the  property,  and  ho  was  taken  and  put  into  the  barrack.  Mr.  O’Grady 
wanted  me  to  come  and  receive  the  rents  at  that  time.  I requested  him  to  postpone  it  for 
a few  days ; for  if  I came  to  receive  it,  persons  might  come  and  swear  what  was  not  true, 
and  T thought  it  right  to  give  Mam  every  fair  chance.  A relative  of  Mr.  O’Grady’s  then 
received  the  rent,  for  a few  days,  and  I came  with  him  on  the  14th  of  September,  not  wish- 
ing to  come  to  the  property  without  Mr.  O’ Grady  seeing  how  it  was  managed  before  I took 
it  into  my  own  hands.  Of  anything  that  occurred  previously  to  last  December  twelve- 
months,  1 have  no  knowledge ; but  with  respect  to  Hartnett’s  being  turned  out,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn  from  Mr.  O’Grady  and  the  honest  portion  of  the  tenants,  he  was  a man  that 
deserved  to  be  turned  out.  He  was  a very  bad  character. 

5.  Do  you  know  whether  fifty-five  families  were  ejected  in  1841  from  these  lands.— 

There  was  no  such  thing.  There  were  a few  squatters  brought  in  by  some  of  the  tenants, 
and  they  were  put  off  the  land ; and  I was  told  by  Father  Luldy,  the  parish  priest  of 
Abbeyfeale,  that  Mara,  though  he  did  some  wrong  things  in  the  management  of  Mr. 
O’Grady’s  property,  that  it  was  a great  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood  to  have  that  parcel 
of  people  turned  off — that  they  were  common  robbers,  and  used  to  be  stealing  sheep  and 
geese  all  through  the  neighbourhood.  But  there  was  no  man  that  you  would  call  a tenant 
who  was  turned  off,  except  one  man  of  the  name  of  Curtin,  and  I reinstated  him  the  -otn 
of  last  March.  . 

6.  What  quantity  of  land  had  lie  held  ? — I cannot,  say  the  number  of  acres.  It  is  gene- 
rally by  the  lump  we  let  the  land.  . 

7.  What  was  about  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — He  used  to  have  ten  cows,  including  dry  one , 

and  some  little  tillage  land.  , » 

8.  How  many  families  were  ejected  from  Droumtrasna  O'Brien  ? — I cannot  say,  tor  a 
only  doing  the  business  since  the  14th  of  September  last,  though  I visited  the  property 
1842. 

9.  Do  you  know  of  any  promise  made  by  Mr.  O’Grady  to  Hartnett,  or  ra°n^.^al„ 

by  him? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  Mr.  O’Grady  never  paid  Hartn  ^ 
money,  or  promised  him  any.  If  he  met  him  on  the  road,  he  would  not  speak  to  nm , 
let  him  come  near  him.  , . me 

10.  Might  he  have  paid  him  without  your  knowledge  ? — I think  he  would  have  ^ 

know  it.  Since  I have  come  into  the  management  of  the  property,  he  has  given  t 

the  documents  that  belonged  to  it.  There  is  no  payment  made  that  I have  not  ai  j 

of;  and  I never  saw  any  payment  or  allowance  to  Michael  Hartnett  in  any 

have  a good  many  documents  with  me  at  present.  I have  heard  that  possession  ^ 
the  25th  of  March,  1841,  and  that  ail  the  parties  were  put  hack  but  the  aqua  r ’ that 
with  respect  to  the  man  named  Curtin,  when  Mr.  O’Grady  and  I found  out  las  j 
he  was  removed  improperly,  we  restored  him. 
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11.  Was  Mara  ever  tried  for  burning  the  house?— Yes.,  he  was.  at  the  spring  assizes,  and 
acquitted ; and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  the  prosecution  was  got  up  by  villanv  amongst  the 
tenants  against  Mara,  for  I do  not  thiuk  the  man  could  have  any  object  in  burning  the 
house-  I have  been  doing  business  for  Mr.  0 ’pradv  on  an  estate  lie  purchased  fronrLord 
Stradbrooke,  and  a kinder  gentleman  I never  had  a dealing  with ; and  the  commissioners 
will  remember  that  there  was  no  complaint  from  that  estate  came  before  them  at  Limerick. 
The  tenants  have  the  land  there  very  cheap,  and  Mr.  O’Grady  is  giving  them  limestone! 
quarried  free,  to  improve  their  farms.  He  has  never  raised  their  rents  since  he  got  it,  and 
it  is  all  held  at  will.  There  is  no  doubt  there  was  some  mismanagement  formerlv  upon 
this  property ; but  I hope  there  will  be  no  one  in  future  removed,  except  by  his  own  fault. 
I hold  a large  tract  myself,  and  I am  nothin  advocate  for  high  rents.  I think  it  better  for 
a gentleman  to  get  a good  real  rent  of  £700  paid  regularly,  than  a nominal  rent  of  £1,000 
badly  paid.  I hold  land  at  31s.  6d. : I think  it  would  let  for  50s.  It  is  time  I improved 
it  myself,  but  it  would  go  at  a higher  rent  if  the  landlord  was  a tight  landlord.  In  the  part- 
of  the  country  I live  in,  we  have  very  good  landlords.  Lord  Clare  lias  built  slated  houses 
for  his  tenants,  and  drained  their  land,  and  scorned  their  dykes,  or  allowed  them  for  it. 
There  is  a part  of  the  land  which  was  set  by  the  late  Mr.  Dickson,  his  agent,  at  £3  os.  the 
acre,  and  he  reduced  the  rent  to  £2  5s.  Mr.  Dickson  was  rather  a tight  agent ; but  his 
lordship  has  got  a very  proper  man  in  his  place,  Mr.  Davenport,  There  is  also  Mr.  Digby, 
who  holds  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  a very  excellent  landlord. 

12.  What  does  lie  do  towards  assisting  his  tenants  ? — He  does  nothing  hut  sets  his  land 
for  the  value,  and  gives  them  long  leases,  which  is  the  best  tiling  that  can  be  done  for  the 
tenants.  There  is  also  Mr.  Dant,  of  Faiiiee,  in  the  comity  of  Cork,  from  whom  I hold  my 
lands,  who  also  gives  long  leases,  and  lets  for  the  value. 

13.  Does  he  assist  Iris  tenants  in  building  houses  ? — He  is  not  much  in  the  liahit  of  doing 
bo.  I built  a very  good  house  in  the  last  twelve  months,  and  he  made  me  an  allowance  last 
November,  and  told  me  he  would  allow  me  a certain  sum  in  every  gale.  I built  a very  lar<m 
house,  three  stories  high.  Lord  Cloncurry  also  gives  slates  and  timber  to  build  houses.'  Lord 
Carbery  also  sets  his  land  very  reasonable,  but  he  does  not  give  assistance  in  building  houses. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Alfred  Furlong,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  the  Castle,  Newcastle. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Resident  land  agent  to  the  Devon  estates  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  which  are  under  the  management  of  trustees,  and  of  which  I have  been  agent 
about  twenty-three  years. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I can  speak  particularly 
concerning  the  Devon  estate,  which  is  very  extensive.  It  contains  about  one-fitch  of  the 
acreage  and  population  of  the  Newcastle  poor  law  union,  viz.,  34.7(38  statute  acres,  with  a 
population  of  1 1,843  persons  : the  whole  population  of  the  union  is  59,883,  the  statute  acres 
therein  170,537. 

4.  In  general  description,  is  it  principally  tillage,  or  grazing  farms  ? — Principally  grazing 
or  dairy  farms.  There  is  a good  deal  of  tillage  about  the  town  of  Newcastle  in  town-fields 
and  potato  ground,  and  every  farmer  has  more  or  less  grouud  under  potatoes,  wheat,  oats, 
or  barley. 

5.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — Very  great. 

6.  In  what  respect  ? — Draining,  in  almost  all  parts  ; road-making,  draining,  and  liming 
in  the  mountains,  which  occupy  nearly  one-half  of  the  Devon  estate.  There  is  nothing  so 
much  wanting  as  extensive  and  effective  drainage. 

_ 7.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  par- 
ticulars ? — Agriculture  has  considerably  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  I do  not 
think  there  is  much  improvement  in  the  system. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Upon  the  lowland,  farm-yard  manure  almost 
exclusively  : and  in  the  mountainous  parts,  farm-yard  manure  and  lime  extensively. 

9.  Are  there  firming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district? — Not  any.  Pre- 
miums have  been  recently  offered  to  the  tenants  of  the  Devon  estate,  for  the  general 
management  of  farms,  cultivation  of  green  crops,  draining,  neat  and  clean  cottages,  and 
stock.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a t:  Union  Agricultural  Society,”  but  it  is  altogether 
so  novel  a thing  in  this  part  of  the  country,  that  the  idea  has  not  yet  been  worked  out. 

10.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district? — They  vary  very  consider- 
ably on  this  estate,  from  the  smallest  tract  that  can  be  called  a farm  up  to  400  acres ; the 
farms  of  a very  large  size  being  exclusively  on  the  mountains.  About  one-third  of  the  low- 
land consists  of  farms  under  twenty  statute  afcres,  one-third  of  farms  between  twenty  and 
forty  statute  acres,  and  one-third  from  forty  to  200.  There  arc  261  lowland  holdings,  con- 
taining 9,136  statute  acres,  of  which  the  average  rent  is  17s.  9 d.  the  statute  acre.  In  the 
mountains  there  are  100  holdings,  containing  12,278  statute  acres,  at  an  average  rent  of  4s. 
Those  mountains  include  some  very  good  valleys  ; there  are  also  sixty  mixed  farms  of  moun- 
tain that  descend  into  the  lowland,  containing  5,862  statute  acres,  at  an  average  of  6s.  Id.  the 
statute  acre.  Those  are  all  held  by  immediate  tenants.  There  are  held  by  middlemen  830 
statute  acres  of  lowland,  consisting  of  six  holdings,  and  the  mountains  four  holdings,  contain- 

5.568  acres.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  981  acres  in  and  about  the  town  of  New- 
castle not  let  as  farms. 
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11.  Have  you  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— There  are  man 

farms  held  by  partners.  They  were  much  more  numerous.  F 

12.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  people  occupying  them? — I think  it  a very  bad  system- 
they  think  so  themselves,  and  are  dividing,  especially  in  the  mountains,  where  the  tracts  are 
large  enough  for  several  occupiers. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed? — In  selecting  tenants  we  are  but  little  influenced 
by  their  offers,  sometimes  taking  less,  and  sometimes  requiring  more,  but  never  invitiim 
competition.  I have  never  dispossessed  a tenant  from  a farm  owing  to  his  unwillingness  to 
raise  his  rent,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  to  another.  The  rent  of  a new  tenants  fixed 
by  private  contract ; the  amount  is  usually  determined  without  any  regard  to  proposals.  An 
offer  at  what  we  consider  a fair  rent  is  made  to  some  desirable  tenant,  which  is  usually 
accepted.  There  are  many  ways  of  determining  the  rent, — such  as  former  valuations,  terms 
of  previous  occupation,  comparative  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  &c.  Tho  rent  of  the  low- 
land is  calculated  by  tho  acre,  Irish ; but  the  agreement  is  made  for  a lump  rent,  payable 
half-yearly.  Upon  the  mountain  farms  the  rent  is  ascertained  by  the  stock  tho  farm  will 
support.  The  Devon  estate  has  been  valued  at  different  periods,  and  in  different  portions 
by  persons  who  themselves  held  land,  or  were  professionally  accustomed  to  value  it.  The  pro- 
portion it  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation  is  about  four-fifths.  Of  the  farms  (as  distinguished 
from  town-fields  and  houses)  the  valuation  under  the  poor  law  is  over  the  rent  £2,913 ; of 
the  town-fields,  the  poor  law  valuation  is  £131  over  the  rent ; the  town  of  Newcastle  £l,85G 
over  the  rent.  There  are  particular  farms  valued  £92  under  the  rent ; particular  town- 
fields  £16  under  tho  rent ; and  premises  in  Newcastle  £17  under  the  rent, — the  valuation  over 
rents  being  £4,900,  and  under  rents  £125.  I have  selected  ten  townlands  of  the  lowland, 
without  having  regard  to  their  rental,  and  I find  that  the  valuation  of  those  townlands,  of 
very  large  extent,  in  1798,  by  an  English  professional  valuation,  was  £3,160.  The  present 
rent  for  the  same  townlands  is  £3,196,  and  the  poor  law  valuation  £3,629. 

14.  Are  those  pi’incipally  at  lease  or  held  at  will? — Some  in  lease,  some  from  year  to 

year.  The  years  in  nearly  all  the  farm  leases  on  the  estate  have  expired,  many  of  them 
recently.  About  two-thirds  of  the,  farms  are  held  from  year  to  year ; the  remainder  (with 
five  exceptions)  for  one  life,  chosen  by  the  original  lessee.  Of  the  mountain  farms  I selected 
five  townlands,  containing  upwards  of  11,000  statute  acres;  they  were  valued  in  1798  at 
£2,496;  tho  present  rent,  £2,5X9  ; the  poor  law  valuation,  £2,924.  There  are  occupied 
by  respectable  inhabitants  of  Newcastle  seventy -two  holdings  close  to  the  town,  containing 
449  statute  acres,  at  a yearly  rent  of  £6 55 ; of  labourers’  allotments  under  two  statute 
acres,  155  holdings,  containing  225  statute  acres,  let  at  £361  a year.  There  are  altogether, 
in  town-parks  and  tillage  allotments,  227  holdings,  containing  674  statute  acres,  lot  at 
£1,016  a year.  Of  farms  there  arc  on  the  estate,  paying  per  statute  acre  25s.  and  upwards, 
fourteen  holdings,  of  which  the  highest  rent  is  29s.  tho  statute  acre:  they  contain  364  acres 
at  £463.  Of  farms  paying  from  18s.  to  2 5a.  the  statute  acre,  there  are  ninety,  containing  3,789 
acres,  at  £3,937  a year.  The  customary  year  on  tho  Devon  estate  is  from  Lady-day  to  Lady- 
day,  during  which  period  a year’s  rent  is  expected,  the  first  half  at  Midsummer,  and  the 
second  at  Christmas : tho  payments  in  general  are  much  later.  We  take  no  bill  in  payment. 
Solvent  tenants  frequently  involve  themselves  with  merchants  in  Cork  and  Limerick,  but 
except  in  their  dealings  with  the  merchants,  I am  not  aware  that  the  tenants  hereabouts  rely 
much  on  borrowed  money  : I believe  they  more  frequently  lend  to  gentlemen  upon  whose 
influence  they  calculate ; or  to  persons  with  whom  they  have  some  connexion  or  speculative 
dealing.  They  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  get  their  money,  when  pressed  for  their  rent. 
Improvident  tenants  not  unfrequently  assign  a part  of  their  holding,  in  order  to  relieve 
themselves  from  family  and  other  embarrassments : in  some  instances  they  only  retain  a 
labourer’s  portion.  Small  farmers  are  often  involved  in  difficulties  by  charges  upon  their 
holding,  or  securities  into  which  they  enter  for  brothers’  and  sisters’  portions,  and  on  match- 
making, to  an  amount  exceeding  their  interest  in  the  land.  As  to  the  inode  of  enforcing 
rent — when  a tenant  is  supposed  to  withhold  his  rent  from  carelessness  or  obstinacy,  a keeper 
is  put  on  him  at  8r7.  a day,  which  usually  leads  to  a settlement,  scarcely  ever  to  a sale.  An 
obstinately  defaulting  yearly  tenant  is  served  with  notice  to  quit ; but  great  sacrifices  are 
made  by  the  landlord,  with  a view  to  enable  the  tenant  to  stand  his  ground,  and  to  avoid  law 
proceedings  and  costs,  which  are  consequently  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  whole  cost  of 
the  law  proceedings  in  ejectment,  upon  which  possessions  were  had  upon  the  Devon  estate, 
consisting  of  nearly  1,000  separate  holdings,  in  the  superior  courts,  during  the  twenty-three 
years  I have  been  agent,  has  not  exceeded  £90.  The  cost  incun’cd  at  quarter  sessions 
on  the  same  account,  was,  during  that  time,  about  £120.  As  to  old  arrears,  I do  not ‘ c°nside.r 
it  fair  towards  punctual  tenants  to  release  too  readily  from  arrears  a tenant  whose  deta  is 
owing  to  wilful  or  obvious  mismanagement  of  his  land,  or  misapplication  of  its  proceeds , u 
I accept  a year’s  rent  from  the  defaulter,  unless  I have  reason  to  know  that  he  can  we 
afford  to  make  a further  payment  on  account  of  such  unjustifiable  default : an  i 
tenant  show  a desire  to  improve,  we  are  ready  to  compound  with  him  on  easy  ter 
Putting  out  of  consideration  cash  abatements  and  allowances  for  improvements, a™  ' 
to  a very  large  amount  have  been  cancelled  since  the  farms  were  let  to  the  im 
occupiers.  During  my  agency,  the  amount  of  arrears  cancelled  on  farms  of  tenan  s 
possession  .considerably  exceeds  a year’s  rental.  The  arrear  generally  cLue  . . 

Devon  estate  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  old,  hut  a customary  arrear.  uec  P 
given  generally  for  a particular  gale.  Payments  are  sometimes  received  on  ^ 
For  the  most  part  the  tenants  hold  immediately.  Previously  to  the  7eaT  ’ 

estate  was  let  in  very  large  tracts  to  a substantial  class  of  tenants.  I heir  leas  r 
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rved  to  the  late  lessees,  who  had  become  middlemen.  The  portion  of  the  estate  now 
F'Tibv  middlemen  consists  of  ten  holdings,  and  does  not  in  extent  amount  to  one-fifth  of  the  Alfre(]  Furlo‘e 
*!e  , *0£  t],e  w]iole  estate.  Their  rent  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  farm  rental.  The  original  ’ 

1 -ees  very  generally  transferred  the  management  of  the  land  to  such  persons  as  were  willing 
t undertake  it  at  a low  remuneration,  leaving  the  proprietor  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases, 

'tl  few  exceptions,  a poor  and  numerous  tenantry,  and  the  farms  almost  in  a state  of  nature, 
w!  ^ scarcely  any  buildings  deserving  the  name.  The  condition  of  the  occupiers  is  much 
y1  e(j  s;nce  they  became  immediate  tenants.  Allowances  for  buildings  and  improvements 
13ere  very "generally  made,  amounting  to  about  £14,632,  from  the  time  the  middle  system 
discontinued  up  to  the  present  time.  Some  occupiers  have  acquired  considerable  capital 
b farming ; but  owing  to  the  smallness  of  many  of  the  divisions,  the  increase  of  population, 
tlie  frequent  subdivision,  want  of  capital  and  skill,  and  in  numerous  instances  from  improvi- 
dence or  want  of  industry,  there  still  remain  a great  number  of  occupiers  of  the  land  whose 
condition  is  worse  than  that  of  tho  ablebodied  labourer.  Most  of  the  farm  leases  which  were 
for  a life  or  thirty-one  years  concurrent,  and  were  given  when  the  old  leases  of  the  middle- 
men expired,  have  run  out.  The  lives  in  about  one-third  of  the  number  are  still  existing. 

Those  leases  contain  the  ordinary  covenants,  besides  two  fat  capons  at  Christmas,  two 
fit  hens  at  Shrovetide,  or  3s.  at  the  election  of  the  tenant,  which  have  not  been  enforced, — 
non-alienation  clause ; clause  against  building  on  the  land  without  consent ; for  payment  of 
receiver’s  fees,  6d.  in  the  pound;  £4  in  lieu  of  heriot  (not  paid)-,  suit  and  service  at  the 
courts,  leet  and  baron  ; preservation  of  boundaries ; maintenance  of  repairs  ; due  cultivation ; 
re-entry ; reservation  of  turbary,  &c.  Turf  is  not  given  as  a matter  of  right  with  the  farms : 
nevertheless,  it  is  given.  The  rent  is  enforced,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a keeper  put  on  the 

premises viz.,  a labourer  at  ordinary  wages — which  we  consider  the  mildest  possible  course. 

If  continued  beyond  the  usual  time,  it  is  at  the  request  of  the  tenant.  Next,  by  driving  the 
stock  to  pound,  which  is  rarely  resorted  to ; scarcely  ever.  Then  sale,  if  necessary.  Some- 
times recourse  is  had  to  process,  civil  bill  ejectment,  or  ejectment  in  the  superior  court  Our 
law  proceedings  have  been  very  light.  I have  not  found  any  difference  on  this  estate  in  the 
management  of  farms  to  arise  from  the  mode  of  tenure : yearly  tenants  improve  as  much  as 
lessees.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  there  has  been  yet  a fair  trial  of  leases  on  the 
Devon  estate,  as  the  lessees  have  been  during  nearly  the  whole  period  under  abatements  ot 
thirty  per  cent,  and  upwards.  , , , , 

15.  In  what  manner  was  the  abatement  made  in  the  lease ; was  it  entered  upon  the  back 

of  the  lease  ? No : there  was  a letter  of  abatement.  At  different  times  abatements  have 

been  made.  The  first  abatement  on  the  old  leases  took  place  in  IS  14.  There  was  a cash 
abatement  of  one-tlm-d  given  very  shortly  after  the  original  leases  were  made  to  tho  tenants. 

That  was  partially  discontinued  by  Mr.  Hoskins,  hut  re-allowed  and  renewed  by  mem  18-1, 
at  thirty  per  cent,  on  the  lease  rent;  in  some  instances  extending  to  forty,  and  upwards. 

The  cause  of  tlie  disturbance  on  this  estate  in  18*21  was,  Mr.  Hoskins  being  under  the 
impression  that  the  estate  was  let  much  too  low,  by  reason  of  the  abatements  and  partial 
valuation,  he  caused  portions  of  it  to  be  re-valued  in  the  year  ISIS,  when  prices  were  very 
high,  and  he  proposed  to  cancel  part  of  the  abatement  and  to  enforce  some  ot  the  outstanding 


16.  Was  that  on  the  'plea  that  the  term  for  which  they  had  been  made  had  expired?— 
Yes;  he  stated  in  his  notice  that  the  period  for  which  they  were  given  had  expired.  Ihis 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hoskins,  excited  great  discontent  among  the  tenantry,  ihe 
rent  which  Mr.  Hoskins  fixed  at  the  period  to  which  I refer,  and  which  occasioned  the  dis- 
content, was.  with  a few  exceptions,  neither  the  originally  reserved  rent,  nor  the  abated  rent, 
but  an  intermediate  amount,  which  lie  had  himself  fixed,  m 

persons  employed  by  him  for  the  purpose.  In  some  instances  he  objected  to  clauns toi 
improvements  by  tenants  who  had  not  executed  those  improvements  wi  m p 

“n.  How  docs  it  happen  that  the  tenants  are  still  allowed  to  hold  under  this  abated  rent 
and  that  a new  arrangement  lias  not  been  made  ? -1  he  tenants  now  under  abatement  hold 
for  a life,  which  term  the  trustees  are  not  empowered  to  give.  Absolute  receipts  are  passed 
for  the  abated  rent ; and  I do  not  bslievo  that  the  persons  generally 
existing  leases  complain  of  their  tenure,  or  have  on  that  account  any  jus  c 
Two-tfirds  of  the  Lius  are  held  from  year  to  year  I do  no  find  that  the  tenants  on  that 
account  hesitate  to  make  improvements ; nor  do  I believe  the  trustees  would  obji ict  to  give 
leases  upon  terms  fair  and  equitable  towards  all  parties  concerned.  The  subdivision  of  farms 
Las  not  ceased  with  the  middle  system.  Family  subdivision  and  mcnmb=  nterfere 
with  the  growth  of  capital.  Those  who  do  acquire  capital  are  generally  anxious  to  obtan 
more  land,  rather  than  to  improve  what  they  hold.  They  sometimes  very  istat 

farms.  As  to  tho  effect  of  proprietor's  title  on  improvements  the 
estate  must  in  a great  degree  depend  upon  its  spare  income.  I le  ■ 

sufficient  to  meet  tlie  expenditure  required  elsewhere,  all  improvement  « 1*  “ 
effected  by  tlie  tenants.  ‘ Their  facilities  will  depend  upon  t he  i rent  to- * * If  the 

and  their  willingness  to  improve  upon  the  security  they  feel  of  a oerson  liavino- 

necessities  of  the  estate  do  not  consume  the  whole  rental,  then  i ’7  , ^ pyhen  those 

the  application  of  the  spare  income  whether  he  will  apply  it  o P little  what  is  the 

improvements  are  to  be  effected  out  of  the  landlord's  share  it  signifies  little  what 
‘Me,  provided  he  can  and  will  improve  : but  if  by  the  tenant  it  f™enSttd 

• ence.  In  such  case,  the  higher  the  title,  the  clearer  the  estate , « 

Part  II. 
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the  control,  the  greater  will  be  the  confidence  of  the  tenants,  who,  of  course  'll 
beyond  their  own  immediate  interests.  ’ ’ *°°k 

18.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected — by  the  landlord  or  t 
jointly  ?— Improvements  have  been  effected  on  the  Devon  estate  by  the  landlord  ht? 
tenant,  and  jointly.  Allowances  to  a considerable  extent  were  made  from  time  t t'  8 
especially  since  the  expiration  of  the  old  leases,  on  the  discontinuance  of  the°  S’ 
system.  The  execution  of  the  work  litis  generally  been  left  to  the  tenants.  When  Jii 
inspected,  and  approved  of,  an  entry  is  made  to  that  effect  in  the  office  books  and  tl 
remuneration  is  mado  by  an  allowance  out  of  the  rent,  according  to  previous  to  ^ 
With  respect  to  increasing  the  demand  for  labour,  I have  no  doubt  that  the  executing 
improvements  very  considerably  tends  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  and  that  on°tl 
Devon  estate  improvements  may  still  bo  beneficially  carried  out  to  a very  great  ext  t 
As  to  the  tenant-right— that  the  tenant  has  no  right  to  sell  his  interest  without  the  permit 
sion  of  the  landlord,  is  not  disputed  ; nevertheless  it  is  practised,  and  the  purchase-money  i" 
paid  to  the  tenant.  In  some  instances,  the  change  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  inJ 
much  as  ho  gets  a solvent  tenant  instead  of  a bad  one.  Not  unfrequently  it  involves  the 
occupiers  in  poverty  and  litigation  if  both  continue  on  the  land.  When  the  farm  is  altogether 
disposed  of,  the  purchase-money  varies  from  two  to  three  or  four  years’  rent,  sometimes 
more.  There  are  plenty  of  persons  willing  to  purchase,  but  few  willing  to  sell.  * 

19.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  on  the  estate  ?— No,  there  has  been  nothin? 

of  the  kind  upon  this  estate.  ^ 

20.  With  respect  to  tho  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  larger 

farmers  are  growing  richer  ? — I consider  that  the  condition  of  tlie  large  farmers  generally 
is  good.  6 


21.  Do  you  consider  that  tho  smaller  tenantry  are  improving  in  their  means?— I thinl- 
the  small  tenantry  arc  not  improving  in  the  same  degree. 

22.  Do  you  consider  that  the  labourers  are  getting  better  in  their  circumstances  ?— I think 
tho  farm  servants  are  in  a good  condition.  They  accumulate  money,  and  usually  have 
stock,  though  not  land.  The  stock  they  put  on  neighbouring  farms,  and  not  unfrequentlv 
become  landholders  on  the  farms  upon  which  they  have  been  m service. 

23.  Do  you  consider  that  tho  cottier  labourers  are  improving  ? — I consider  them  in  a bad 
condition,  in  general. 

24.  Is  the  capital  possessed  by  tho  small  farmers  in  general  sufficient  for  their  operations, 
or  is  it  deficient,  and  by  what  means  is  the  deficiency  supplied  ? — It  is  not  sufficient.  Thev 
obtain  temporary  relief  by  breaking  old  pastures,  but  are  thereby  worse  in  the  end. 

25.  Is  the  acreable  rent  placed  upon  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  placed  upon  the 
large  farms? — It  is.  The  small  tenantry  have,  in  general,  less  bad  land,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  their  holdings. 

26.  Is  land  of  the  same  quality  rated  higher  when  set  in  small  farms  than  it  is  when  let 
in  large  ones  ? — I think  when  set  in  very  small  divisions  it  is  rated  higher. 

27.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  on  the  estate  ? — The  letting  of  fields  for 
tillage  to  a number  of  labourers  is  a common  practice,  for  one  or  two  crops,  according  to 
agreement. 

28.  What  is  it  usually  let  at  ? — It  varies  from  £6  to  £10  the  Irish  acre,  according  to  tho 
necessity  for  manure,  and  tho  party  supplying  it. 

29.  Can  employment  bo  obtained  by  the  labourers,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages? — There 
are  a great  many  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  employment,  especially  in  the  towns  where 

- they  accumulate.  I am  not  aware  of  any  town  of  the  extent  in  which  so  much  employment  is 
given  to  the  labouring  classes  as  in  tho  town  of  Newcastle  ; nevertheless  it  is  insufficient. 

30.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  given  ? — Eightpenco  a day  in  Newcastle.  In  the  country 
the  farmers  seldom  have  on  their  lands  more  labourers  than  they  require  ; and  the  country 
labourers  generally  havo  some  other  means  of  subsistence  besides  that  afforded  by  the  farmers. 

31.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they  origi- 
nated ? — I have  not  known  of  any  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  the  last  twenty  years,  but 
at  the  time  I came  to  Newcastle  the  country  was  in  a very  fearful  state  ; murders,  incendiary 
fires,  and  other  outrages  continually  occurring,  and  which  proceeded  from  the  efforts  made 
by  the  occupiers  of  land  to  maintain  low  rents,  and  which  upon  this  estate  commenced  with  the 
. proceedings  of  Mr.  Hoskins,  which  I have  before  alluded  to.  I was  informed  by  the  under- 
secretary of  the  government  that  such. a disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in 
Munster  generally,  was  known  to  the  government  for  four  years  previously.  During  the 
first  week  of  my  agency,  a dispute  having  arisen  between  a farmer  holding  a very  large  farm 
near  Newcastle,  and  some  of  Ms  under-tenants,  or  labourers,  at  the  request  of  both  parties 
I appointed  that  they  should  meet  me  in  Newcastle,  at  ten  o’clock  on  tho  following  morning. 
Accordingly,  on  that  morning  the  farmer  mounted  his  horse  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his 
appointment,  and  was  waylaid  on  the  road  and  shot.  He  rode  to  a gentleman’s  house,  was 
carried  into  Newcastle  on  a door,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  night. 

32.  Was  any  person  tried  and  convicted  for  that  outrage  ?— There  was  no  person  tried 
for  the  murder,  but  one  of  the  persons  who  was  living  on  the  farm  under  this  man,  was 
hung  shortly  afterwards  for  whiteboyism  (visiting  the  house  by  night,  with  an  armed  party)  • 
he  was  prosecuted  by  one  of  the  family  of  deceased.  I saw  four  or  five  incendiary  fires  from 
the  top  of  the  house  in  which  I reside,  on  one  night;  of  houses,  some  of  them  belonging  ^ 
gentlemen,  persons  of  independence. 

33.  In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  taken  by  Mr.  Hoskins,  were  any  number  of  tenants 
■ ejected  ? — Yes.  Law.  proceedings  wore  actively  carried  on,  chiefly  against  heavy  defaulters. 
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H had  dispossessed  some  persons,  and  this  individual  who  was  murdered — a palatine  and  a 29/A  August,  1844. 
t nn.-rer— ' was  the  tenant  appointed  by  him  iu  the  place  of  a person  he  had  evicted.  Mr. 

E&.  had  taken  proceedings  against  many  of  the  principal  tenants,  and  met  with  a great  i|M 
d ot-  0ppOSition : the  prosecuted  tenants  raised  a considerable  party  to  resist  his  proceedings. 

34  Was" Mr.  Hoskins  a native  of  this  country? — No;  he  was,  I believe,  a native  of 
T ’ i rnool*  and  had  been  a London  solicitor.  The  present  Lord  Devon — although  many 

r=ous  were  of  a contrary  opinion — had  nothing  whatever  to  do  either  with  the  appointment 
Pe  proceedings  of  Mr.  Hoskins ; on  the  contrary,  he  disapproved  of  the  management  of 
the  estate  at  that  period.  His  lordship  had  for  several  years  ceased  to  take  any  part  in  tho 
management  of  the  property,  although  lie  had  previously  done  so,  and  had  taken  an  active 
nart  in  arranging  the  abatements  and  improvements  to  be  allowed  to  the  tenantry,  in  con- 
junction witlAhe  agent,  Mr.  Carte,  who  preceded  Mr.  Hoskins.  The  abatements  of  that 
dav  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  " Courtenay  abatements,”  so  called  from  the  present  Lord 
Devon  who  was  then  Mr.  Courtenay.  The  direction  of  the  present  Lord  Devon  was 
discontinued  from  ISIS,  when  Mr.  Carte  ceased  to  be  agent,  until  the  death  of  the  late  Lord 
in"lS35-  On  this  estate  those  outrages  may  be  considered  to  have  ceased  with  the  removal 
of  Mr  Hoskins ; but  a lawless  party,  which  was  formed  during  the  disturbances,  remained 
at  iaro-e  for  a long  time  afterwards,  and  still  supported  themselves  by  levying  contributions 
on  the  farmers,  causing  a great  deal  of  uneasiness  and  distress  in  the  country.  Their  pro- 
ceedings, however,  were  not  directed  against  tho  then  management  of  the  Courtenay  estate. 

35.  Is  there  any  difference  with  regard  to  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,— 
as  for  example,  the  estates  of  largo  or  small  proprietors,  or  the  estates  of  absentee  and  resi- 
dent proprietors ?— I have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  management  of  other  properties 
to  enable  me  to  draw  a comparison.  Large  unencumbered  estates  seem  to  admit  of  the 
most  liberal  policy.  I cannot  imagine  any  estate  better  circumstanced  than  that  under  the 
direct  management  of  an  enlightened,  independent,  bond  fide  resident  proprietor.  Agents  of 
Irish  absentee  estates  have  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  of  which  not  the  least  is  mis- 
representation : from  that,  however,  resident  proprietors  are  not  exempt.  Resident  agents, 
eniovin"  the  full  confidence  of  their  principals,  may  at  least  mitigato  the  objections  usually 
made  to  absenteeism : but  they  must  not  calculate  on  popularity,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  m 
concession  sought  will  considerably  outweigh  that  which  it  would  be  prudent  or  even  possi- 
ble for  them  to  make.  It  may  be  laid  down,  however,  as  a general  principle,  that  the  tewer 
persons  interfering  between  the  owner  and  the  occupier  the  better.  _ , 

3G  In  what  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist? — I consider  it  the  duty  of  a land 
agent  to  discharge,  as  far  as  he  can,  those  duties  which  properly  devolve  upon  a resident 

^ 37.  Arc  there  fees  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases,  and  to  whom 
paid?— Mv  services  are  remunerated  by  a fixed  salary.  Receivers’  lees  (viz.  6 d.  in  the 
pound)  are" paid  by  the  tenants,  and  credited  to  the  landlord.  I have  never,  in  the  discharge 
of  mv  office,  directly  or  indirectly  received  from  a tenant  any  tee  or  reward,  lease  money, 
compliment,  or  consideration  whatever.  Keepers’  wages  are  paid  directly  by  the  tenant. 

38.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  on  farms  ? — All  tenancies  on  the  Devon  estate 
commence  on  25th  March,  no  matter  at  what  period  possession  is  given.  If  it  be  late, 


allowance  is  made  accordingly.  . . , m „ 

39.  When  is  the  comity  cess  collected ?-Usually  a short  time  before  each  assizes,  the 
compulsory  presentments  in  this  barony  amount  to  about two-thirds  of  the  entire  ce,s. 
Maintenance  contracts  amount  to  about  one-lourth  ot  the  cess. 

40.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed?— On  the  pay- 
ment of  the  gale  due  after  striking  the  rdte.  , . . 9 T 

41.  Have  you  any  suggestions  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioner,  ?_I 
would  suggest  that  for  tlie  security  of  the  occupiers  of  land,  m regard  to  such  reasonable 
and  necessary  improvements  as  they  shall  make  at  their  own  expense— that  where  leases 
arc  not  granted,  some  legislative  provision  be  made  to  ensure  such  occupiers  easonable 
remuneration,  in  case  they  shall  be  dispossessed  tor  any  cause  other  than  the  non-payment 
of  rent,  or  wilful  mismanagement.  It  is  desirable,  as  iar  ns  possible,  that  (with  the  eiewptKm 
of  compensation  for  malicious  injuries)  the  occupiers  o.  land  shall  make  all  tlieir  paj  ments 
for  public  charges  directly  to  their  landlords,  who  can  best  ascertain  the  means  ot  the  occu- 
piers, as  well  ,?s  the  period  at  which  they  are  most  available ; moreover,  it  won  d grea  ly 
facilitate  tlie  collection  of  those  charges,  for  public  purposes,  if  the  persons  liaiii  the 
greatest  Interest  in  the  property  rated  were  made  primarily  liable.  That  all  those  charges 
should  be  apportioned  between  occupier  and  landlord,  according  to  their  rcspiectioe  interests 
in  the  land.  That  every  protection  which  the  law  can  afford  should  be  eiv  en  to  occupiers 
who  pay  a fair  rent,  and  conform  to  reasonable  covenants.  That  every  facility  in  the  way 
of  expedition  and  economy  should  be  afforded  to  landlords  to  recover  possession  from  occu- 
piers for  non-payment  of  lent,  or  non-performtu.ee,  or  breach  of  reasonable  covenants.  That 
the  buildings  and  other  improvements  absolutely  necessary  for  tho  due  management  of  the 
land  shimhFbe  provided  and  maintained  by  the  landlord.  That  eIlcowt'^rC®cI|t  ®^c^hd  be 
given  to  landlords  to  provide  suitable  cottages  and  small  tillage  allotments  toi  labourer,  rea 
diuor  on  their  estates  by  affording  tlie  most  summary  means  of  recovering  possession  in  ca,e 
Of  non-payment  of  rent,  misappropriation,  or  subdivision  ot  the  praises  »*“*  “ 
uncommon  react  ice  for  uersons  in  the  occupation  ot  land,  et  en  tenams-at-will,  to  bniki  or 
STo  bfw  rdwelEmuses,  of  the  very  worst  description  in  d.rect  violation  of  the 
L,  or  of  thrir  auiSmcnfwith  the  landlord,  and  contrary  to  the  intent  upon  which  they 
hold  the  promises”  sometimes  on  the  road  side,  sometimes  on  tlie  space  especially  assigned 

Part  II. 
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as  back  ground  to  a principal  dwelling-house,  and  not  unfroquently  on  a piece  of 
let  as  an  accommodation  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  cultivation.  There  is  n0  sum 
timely  mode  for  preventing  such  a proceeding,  and  it  is  the  indirect  cause  of  inanv^l* 
besides  that  of  discouraging  landlords  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the  comforts^of'i-l 
labouring  classes.  The  insufficient  employment  and  unequal  distribution  of  the  laboi  ■ 
classes  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  country.  Wherever  there  exist  laroe  t t 
of  land  obviously  in  need  of  ordinary  improvement,  and  capable  of  beinw  rendered  m h 
more  productive,  no  obstacle  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the°necessarv  on- 
tions.  As  all  rates  will  fall  on  land  according  to  its  value,  it  is  evident  that  the  wilful  ne^W 
of  reasonable  improvements  tends  to  throw  disproportionate  rates  on  land  possessing  few 
capabilities ; and  all  beneficial  improvements  must  relieve  the  poorer  lands  from  taxat™1' 
It  may  be  said,  that  any  compulsory  measure  taken  with  this  view  would  give  unfair  advan 
tages  to  the  land  already  in  a high  state  of  improvement ; but  this  objection  is  not  tenablp' 
inasmuch  as  the  rates  on  such  lands  are  already  at  the  highest.  Both  landlords  and  tenant’ 
are  frequently  put  to  great  inconvenience  and  loss,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  proving  lease'" 
when  the  expense  of  producing  a witness  would  be  considerable,  whose  signature  mieffit  be 
easily  proved.  The  heavy  stamp  duty  on  agreements  inflicts  an  injury °on  both  landlord 
and  tenant:  a very  low  stamp  duty  would  be  desirable,  where  the  premises  are  of  small 
value : the  revenue  would  be  thereby  improved,  inasmuch  as  according  to  the  present 
practice  there  is  usually  in  small  transactions  no  legal  agreement  whatever  ; and  if  the  stamp 

duty  were  low,  there  would  be  probably  some  legal  document [The  statement  of  Dean 

Coll,  applicable  to  the  removal  of  houses  in  the  town,  ivas  read  to  the  witness .] 

42.  A statement  lias  been  made  that  houses  in  this  town  have,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
leases,  been  systematically  removed,  and  the  tenants  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves— is  such 
the  fact?— No  such  system  prevails.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  houses  in  Newcastle  are 
held  without  lease,  especially  those  of  the  labouring  class,  yet  the  occupiers  show  no  want  of 
confidence.  Within  the  last  twenty-two  years  only  twenty-three  leases  of  tenements  in  New- 
castle expired : there  had  been  on  the  premises  forty-three  houses : of  those,  sixteen  are 
untouched:  eighteen  have  been  rebuilt,  almost  all  by  the  occupiers  or  former  lessees:  seven 
were  in  ruin,  and  three  habitable  houses  only  were  removed,  on  behalf  of  the  head  landlord, 
on  the  expiration  of  leases.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1837,  under  circumstances  of  press- 
ing and  public  emergency.  It  was  necessary  to  widen  Bridge-lane,  the  greatest  thorough- 
fare in  Newcastle,  and  inconveniently  narrow.  The  late  occupiers  intimated  their  willing- 
ness to  build  on  an  approved  plan.  They  voluntarily  proposed  to  deposit  £200  each  as 
security  for  the  due  execution  of  the  work  ; but  when  required  to  deposit  £50  each,  the 
greater  part  of  which  was  actually  expended  by  the  landlord  in  furtherance  of  the  work, 
they  peremptorily  refused  to  comply  ; and  thus,  to  my  great  disappointment,  the  negotiation 
was  broken  off.  Three  of  the  persons  were  publicans,  and  I attribute  the  change  in  their 
sentiments  to  the  deterioration  which  had  then  recently  taken  place  in  their  business,  owing 
to  the  temperance  movement.  I was  anxious  to  forward  the  building,  as  originally  contem- 
plated by  all  parties  interested ; and  I maintain  that  in  this  transaction  the  landlord  alone 
has  any  just  cause  to  complain.  A very  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  during  my  agency,  in  buildings,  public  and  private,  and  in  various  other 
ways,  towards  which  the  Devon  cstato  has  largely  contributed.  Whenever  a reasonable 
claim  for  consideration  could  be  shown,  on  the  part  of  a person  whose  house  was  removed,  it 
has  been  usual  either  to  give  compensation,  or  provide  a better  house.  In  all  such  cases,  the 
greatest  possible  forbearance  and  humanity  have  been  shown  towards  the  occupiers  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord.  A very  erroneous  impression  has  gone  forth  in  Newcastle,  viz.,  that 
a great  diminution  in  the  population  of  the  town  has  occurred,  since  the  census  was  taken 
in  1831.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Newcastle  census  of  1831  included  the  suburbs, 
which  are  excluded  from  that  of  1841.  The  population  of  Newcastle  has  increased  in  the 
same  ratio  as  that  of  the  rural  districts. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Listowel,  Friday,  30th  August,  1844. 

William  Sandes,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Pynnont,  near  Tarbert,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  I am  a 
magistrate,  and  a land  proprietor,  and  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  guardians. 

2.  With  what  district  are  you  so  well  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give  ns  information.— 
Particularly  with  the  electoral  division  of  Tarbert. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  a tillage  district,  or  in  grazing  farms  ? — Tillage  generally. 

4.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  farms  ? — Rather  small. 

5.  What  is  the  size  more  generally  met  with  ? — The  tillage  farms  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  acres  generally ; some  may  be  less.  The  grazing  farms  are  larger. 

6.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — The  town  of  Tarbert  is  in  that  electoral  division,  and  there  is  a very 
commodious  harbour,  at  which  nothing  has  been  done  to  facilitate  exportation.  The  Shannon 
Commissioners  promised  to  construct  a pier  there,  and  they  got  possession  of  two  acres  o 
land  under  then’  commission ; hut  the  terms  they  proposed,  or  the  conditions  on  whicJ  eJ 
promised  to  erect  the  pier,  could  not  be  complied  with.  The  proprietor  of  ^e. 

^tato  is  a minor ; and  Desides  that,  the  greater  portion  of  the  property  has  been  sold  un 
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a decree  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  property  is  so  trifling  that  the  sum  that 'the 
Shannon  Commissioners  require  from  the  proprietor  is  too  large. 

' 7.  Are  none  of  the  proprietors  sufficiently  extensive  to  raise  the  sum  ? — The  locality  is 
taxed  for  the  works  besides,  but  the  proprietor  was  required  to  subscribe  £2,000,  and  the 
income  from  the  estate  is  only  £1,500  a year ; and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  relations,  and 
I am  his  uncle,  that  as  the  estate  is  so  small,  they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  so 
lar«-e  a sum — and  besides  that,  he  is  a ward  in  chancery. 

|.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  it  is,  in  the  application  of 
manures,  and  the  mode  of  cultivation. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  in  use  principally  ? — Principally  sea  sand,  sea-weed,  and  some 
lime. 

10.  Is  the  burning  of  land  carried  on  to  any  extent? — No. 

11.  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  superintendents,  in  the  district? — We 
have  farming  societies  in  the  county,  but  the  effects  have  not  got  down  so  low  as  that.  We 
hold  out  encouragement  to  the  tenants  by  example,  and  in  every  other  way,  and  that  has 
its  effects. 

12.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — There  are  some  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  parish. 

13.  Are  they  increasing? — No,  I should  say  the  reverse.  The  facilities  of  obtaining 
manure  induce  the  landowners  to  go  more  on  tillage.  They  find  it  more  remunerative. 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — No;  it  is  not  the 
practice.  Wherever  it  does  exist,  under  the  old  takes,  they  endeavour  to  sever  the  land. 

15.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation? — I 
would  not  say  generally  by  proposal.  Land  is  sometimes  held  up  to  competition.  Some 
of  the  landed  proprietors  will  make  a selection  of  a good  tenant,  without  regard  to  the 
offer,  which  I conceive  to  be  the  most  prudent  course. 

16.  Is  there  any  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant,  when  he  is  a substantial 
person  ? — I would  myself  give  a decided  preference  to  the  occupying  tenant ; but  generally 
speaking,  I cannot  say  how  it  is. 

17.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — The  usual  rent  of 
average  good  land  in  that  electoral  division  I would  say  was  25s.  to  30s.  the  Irish  acre. 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — 
Speaking  of  that  electoral  division,  the  poor  law  valuation  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  under 
the  letting  value. 

19.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  valuation  ? — The  valuation,  with  regard  to  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  made,  was  a fair  valuation,  hut  it  was  made  on  a particular  scale,  in  order 
to  fix  the  rate,  and  in  that  electoral  division  I should  say  it  was  a fair  one.  I valued  it 
myself,  for  the  purpose  of  the  tithe  composition,  with  the  assistance  of  a brother  commis- 
sioner. I tested  it  by  that,  and  I found  it  satisfactory. 

20.  Do  you  mean  that  it  satisfactorily  represented  the  value,  or  that  it  was  equable  ? — 
It  was  equable.  It  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  under  the  setting  value. 

21.  Was  it  twenty-five  per  cent,  under  your  tithe  valuation? — No..  That  was  made  for 
a particular  purpose  too.  I should  think  it  was  lower  than  my  valuation ; hut  then  the  land 
had  improved  considerably  at  the  time  it  was  valued  for  the  poor  law.  Eight  years  had 
intervened. 

22.  Did  the  board  of  guardians  here  interfere  in  regard  to  the  scale  to  he  adopted  ? — 
They  had  a revision  of  the  valuation — not  properly  speaking  a revision,  but  there  was 
notice  given  when  the  valuation  was  perfect : ana  I believe  they  had  a meeting  here  for  ten 
days,  and  every  division  was  examined.  There  was  a general  review  of  the  whole  valua- 
tion by  those  who  attended,  as  well  the  rate  payei^s  as  the  hoard. 

23.  Was  there  any  general  order  directing  them  to  take  off  a per  centage? — No,  there 
was  no  general  reduction. 

24.  How  soon  after  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Sometimes  it  is  one 
gale  within  another,  and  sometimes  it  is  paid  yearly.  In  agricultural  districts  the  rent  is 
generally  paid  once  a year,  because  the  tenant  has  to  depend  upon  the  crop  for  the  rent, 
and  that  is  only  available  at  a certain  period  of  the  year — about  Christmas. 

25.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenantry  ? — 
I have  known  instances  of  it,  but  it  is  not  the  general  practice. 

26.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers?  Ao,  I 
should  say  not ; he  depends  upon  the  resources  of  his  farm. 

27.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  i*ent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By  distress ; 
sometimes  by  civil  bill. 

. 28.  Is  it  by  civil  bill  ejectment,  or  by  process  ?— By  process,  and  sometimes  by  civil  bill 
ejectment. 

29.  Does  the  distress  often  proceed  to  a sale  ? — No,  I should  say  very  seldom. 

30.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  purchasers  if  it  does  ? — Yes,  I should  say  that 

there  is  a very  great  disinclination  to  purchase  stock  offered  for  sale  in  that  way  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  orders.  . 

31.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale’,  lhat 

depends  upon  circumstances.  I have  known  it  in  some  cases  on  account,  and  in  other 
instances  up  to  a particular  gale.  , . 

32.  Does  it  depend  upon  whether  the  tenant  pays  in  full  ?— It  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  tenant  is ; if  he  is  not  in  difficulties,  he  should  pay  it  up  to  the  gale. 
The  struggling  tenant  pays  on  account  when  he  pays  up  to  the  day.  I think  he  gets  a 
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receipt  up  to  the  day.  I pay  rent  myself  in  some  instances,  and  I get  a receipt  up  to  the 
day. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 

middlemen  ? — In  the  locality  I speak  of  they  hold  under  the  proprietors.  ^ 

34.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts? — Yes ; the  Tarbert  estate  is  under  the 
court. 

35.  Which  class  of  tenantry  are  generally  more  comfortable — those  holding  under  the 
proprietors,  or  those  under  the  courts  ? — I have  known  some  tenantry  holding  under  the 
courts  very  well  off,  and  others  very  badly  off.  It  depends  a great  deal  upon  the  exertions 
of  the  receiver  to  improve  the  state  of  the  tenantry.  If  the  tenantry  have  to  go  up  to 
Dublin  and  bid  for  their  lands  when  out  of  lease,  or  they  are  put  up  to  competition,  nothing 
can  be  more  wretched.  In  some  instances  the  Master  in  the  cause  relating  to  the  Tarbert 
estate  gives  authority  to  take  the  biddings  in  the  country,  and  with  his  approval  the  pro- 
posals are  acted  upon.  There  is  no  such  inconvenience  there,  and  the  tenants  are  very 
comfortable  ; but  where  lands  are  held  up  to  competition,  the  poor  persons  have  to  go  up 
to  Dublin:  several  go  and  bid  agaiust  each  other,  and  it  is  ruinous  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate  as  well  as  the  tenant. 

36.  Was  the  arrangement  of  letting  in  the  country  the  result  of  a motion  made  in  that 
case  to  the  court? — I should  say  it  was  the  x-esult  of  a motion  on  the  part  of  the 
receiver. 

37.  Has  there  been  any  difference  in  the  management  in  consequence  of  any  new  rules 
recently  adopted  by  the  court  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

38.  Generally  throughout  the  district  do  the  tenants  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to 
year  ? — Generally  from  year  to  year ; very  few  by  leases. 

39.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
improvement  of  then  farms  ? — A very  bad  effect  ; they  are  discouraged,  and  do  not 
improve.  I may  say  it  is  injurious  both  to  landlord  and  tenant. 

40.  Are  the  tenants  in  the  lettings  under  the  court  of  chancery,  to  which  you  have 
referred,  obliged  to  take  out  leases  ? — No  ; they  generally  endeavour  to  avoid  the  expense : 
they  do  not  do  it ; they  rest  satisfied  under  the  assurance  that  their  biddings  are 
accepted  by  the  court. 

41.  Does  the  court  require  that  leases  should  be  taken  out? — Yes,  they  do.  Sometimes 
they  press  for  it,  and  then  it  is  done ; but  if  it  were  to  be  the  act  of  the  tenant  he  would 
never  do  it,  if  he  has  confidence  in  those  who  have  the  management  under  the  court. 

42.  Are  there  any  cases  where  leases  are  given  in  your  neighbourhood  upon  any 
property? — No  ; the  landed  proprietors  in  this  country  do  not  wish  to  give  leases. 

43.  From  what  does  that  arise  ? — I should  say  political  motives ; and  the  value  of  the 
land  is  not  at  the  present  moment  satisfactorily  ascertained.  At  Tarbert,  for  a time,  the 
people  were  under  a panic,  but  the  unwillingness  to  give  leases  existed  before  that. 

44.  Have  the  rents  been  reduced  in  the  district  in  consequence  of  the  tariff? — I do  not 
know  of  any  instance : that  panic  has  passed  over. 

45.  Is  it  the  custom  in  any  other  district  for  the  tenantry  to  take  out  leases  ? — Yes,  on 
the  next  estate  to  the  Tarbert,  held  by  Major  Crosby.  It  is  college  property;  part  of  it  is 
in  the  electoral  division  of  Tarbert. 

46.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases,  at  their  present  rents  ?— 
Yes,  they  would  willingly  take  out  leases;  and  I think  they  would  be  equally  beneficial  to 
the  landlord  and  tenant.  So  far  as  I am  concerned,  I do  not  hesitate  to  give  leases. 

47.  Where  leases  have  been  given,  do  you  find  a difference  in  the  improvements? — 
Decidedly ; I think  it  is  desirable  for  both  landlord  and  tenant,  that  the  tenant  should  feel 
himself  in  some  degree  independent,  and  not  at  the  caprice  of  the  landlord. 

48.  Is  there  any  great  anxiety  to  divide  lands  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  there  is. 
On  the  marriage  of  their  children  they  generally  want  to  subditide  the  land,  by  apportion- 
ing a certain  portion  to  their  sons  or  daughters  as  the  case  may  be. 

49.  Do  you  find  that  the  giving  leases  makes  any  difference  in  respect  to  that? — No, 

I should  rather  say  it  would  facilitate  it,  because  the  tenant  may  then  do  as  he  pleases ; 
and  in  some  instances  I have  known  a landlord  endeavour  to  exercise  a control  and  prevent 
the  subdividing,  by  requesting  the  tenant  not  to  do  so. 

50.  What  steps  has  the  landlord  taken  in  those  cases? — I have  known  threats  made ; 
but  I cannot  bring  to  my  recollection  a case  of  those  threats  being  put  into  execution.  I 
know  that  the  landlord  will  endeavour  to  prevent  the  tenant  subdividing  the  land,  and  if 
thei’e  is  a clause  against  it,  he  will  put  the  penalty  into  effect. 

51.  Have  you  known  any  instance  of  his  doiixg  that? — I cannot  say  I have  known  it 
carried  to  that  length ; I have  never  had  occasion  to  do  it  myself. 

52.  Have  any  of  your  tenants  attempted  to  divide  against  your  opinion? — Yes,  they 
have  repeatedly  divided  against  my  opinion ; but  I did  not  take  any  trouble  about  it. 
They  have  given  portions  of  their  farms  to  their  sons  and  daughters,  and  built  houses  upon 
them,  and  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  me ; but,  however-,  those  inconveniences  must  be 
submitted  to. 

53.  Do  impediments  to  improvements  of  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  j 
interest  of  the  proprietor  in  the  estate, — as,  for  example,  lus  being  only  tenant  for  life,  or  i 
holding  under  the  courts,  corporate  or  associated  bodies  ? — Y es.  The  tenure  under  the  , 
college  is  a very  unsatisfactory  one,  and  it  makes  a very  considerable  difference  in  the  ; 
improvements : they  do  not  wish  to  lay  out  money  under  the  college. 

54.  Practically,  has  it  that  effect? — Practically,  I.  cannot  say  that  it  is  so ; it  is  311 
objection  which  they  do  not  regard  much. 
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55.  In  what  way  is  the  tenure  of  the  college  disadvantageous  ?— They  may  refuse  to 
renew  if  they  take  it  into  their  heads.  I know  an  instance  in  this  countv*  where  a land- 
lord holding  under  the  college  did  not  think  fit  to  contribute  towards  making  a certain 
road.  The  proprietors  m the  neighbourhood  remonstrated  with  the  college,  and  they  refused 
to  renew  for  him  immediately  unless  he  did  so.  which  was  very  arbitrary.  I believe  they 
had  no  intention  of  carrying  their  threats  into  effect ; I speak  from  what  I heard  from  the 
proprietor.  I think  that  was  an  objectionable  course. 

56.  Are  the  college  ready  to  renew  if  they  get  the  fines  ? Yes. 

57.  Have  any  new  valuations  ever  taken  place?— No,  not  on  the  part  of  the  college 

58.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  generally  effected— by 

the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly?— I think  generally  by  the  tenant;  the  landlords  may 
sometimes  give  assistance.  J 

59-  Is  there  any  system  of  giving  assistance  on  anv  of  the  properties  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  m that  neighbourhood  ?— Landlords  will,  in  some  instances,  allow  their  tenants 
for  draining  and  building  houses. 

60.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-wiE  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district  ?—No,  that  has  not 
reached  us  yet. 

61.  Has  there  beeu  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district?— No,  they  have  not 
attempted  that. 

62.  What  becomes  of  the  under-tenants  when  the  middleman’s  lease  expires? The 

middleman  will  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  tenants  if  lie  can,  and  if  not,  the  landlord  very 
generally  deals  with  them.  J 

63.  What  object  has  the  middleman  in  getting  rid  of  the  tenants?— In  order  that  the 
proprietor  may  not  deal  with  them. 

64.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
improving  or  getting  richer  ?— I would  say  that  they  are  improving. 

65.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ?— Yes";  the  state  of  the  district  is  improving, 
and  the  occupiers,  both  of  the  large  and  small  farms,  are  improving  in  a like  decree. 

66.  Is  the  labouring  class  getting  any  better  off  ?— No ; I do  not  know  of  any  improve- 
ment in  them. 

67.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  they  usually  hold  their  cottages? — Generally  under 
the  fanners  occupying  the  soil. 

68.  Do  you  know  what  they  usually  pay  for  them  ?— They  pay  very  high  rents,  some- 
thing near  the  con-acre  rent. 

69.  What  is  the  usual  con-acre  rent  in  the  district  ? — That  depends  on  the  description 
of  land ; it  is  generally  set  by  the  quarter  of  the  acre.  Some  land  will  set  for  £l,  some  for 
30s. ; then  the  value  depends  upon  the  manure.  In  some  instances  the  proprietor  or  the 
farmer  will  give  manure  together  with  the  land,  which  of  course  increases  the  value. 

70.  Can  employment  be  obtained  by  the  labourers,,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? Yes ; 

there  is  good  employment  in  the  electoral  division  of  Tarbert,  and  generally  at  the  rate  of 
Sd.  a day. 

II*  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages? — Very  few.  I have  known  some,  not  in 
that  division,  but  in  the  adjoining  division. 

72.  In  what  have  they  originated  ? — As  well  as  I could  ascertain,  in  the  management  of 
land.  A proprietor  had  two  shots  fired  into  the  window  of  his  bed-room,  and  six  balls 
perforated  the  counterpane  of  his  bed ; but  it  originated  in  the  management  of  the  land,  in 
turning  some  tenants  away.  W e had  a strict  investigation  into  it,  and  I speak  from  that 
investigation.  We  formed  a fund,  by  which  we  endeavoured  to  get  private  information ; 
and  it  appeared  to  me  it  was  from  removing  some  tenants,  and  enlarging  the  demesne,  and 
the  general  management  of  the  property. 

73.  Did  that  take  place  recently? — About  three  years  since. 

74.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  1st  of  May. 

75.  At  what  season  is  the  county  cess  collected? — Generally  from  December  to  the  1st 
of  March,  in  the  spring,  and  from  the  1st  of  June  to  whatever  period  in  the  month  of  July 
the  assizes  begin — generally  in  this  county  the  middle  of  July. 

76.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us? — With  regard  to  the  county 
cess,  I am  one  of  those  who  conceive  it  a hardship  that  the  whole  of  the  cess  should  fail 
upon  the  occupier  of  the  land.  I think  it  very  unreasonable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  the 
occupier  of  the  land  should  have  to  pay  for  permanent  improvements  upon  the  estate  of 
the  lee  simple  proprietor.  I know  that  the  farmers  consider  it  a great  hardship,  and  I 
think  it  unreasonable. 

1 7.  You  would  suggest  that  a portion  should  he  put  on  the  proprietor? — I should 
suggest  that  the  principle  of  the  poor  rate  beginning  at  the  other  end,  and  putting  it  upon 
the  proprietor  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  he  should  pay  the  half  of  it.  The  county  cess 
has  become  a very  serious  charge  in  later  years.  In  my  own  experience,  in  the  seventeen 
or  eighteen  years  I have  become  a farmer,  it  has  nearly  doubled  : before  it  was  of  no  great 
consequence,  and  now  it  is  a very  serious  thing. 

78.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — It  varies ; it  is  not  a fixed 
I should  say,  in  that  electoral  division  it  is  from  Is.  4 d.  to  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound.  It 
varies  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  county. 

• 9.  Is  it  levied  equally  over  the  whole  district  ? — In  the  same  locality — I speak  entirely 
°k  6 -]-'arbert  division — it  is  equally  levied ; we  have  taken  trouble  to  have  it  so,  but  the 
abuses  in  other  places  are  prodigious.  I will  give  you  an  extraordinary  instance  of  it : — In. 
a parish  not  more  than  three  miles  from  us,  I have  heard  of  a system  pursued,  from  a 
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gentleman  I can  rely  on.  The’vestry  is  to  be  notified  by  a paper  posted  on  the  most  public 
place  ; and  in  this  parish  there  is  neither  chapel  nor  church  in  use — but  there  is  a church 
very  much  dilapidated  and  very  old,  and  the  clerk  of  the  adjoining  parish  goes  there  to 
post  this  notice  for  assembling  the  vestry.  One  portion  of  the  parish  are  always  in  a 
minority,  that  is,  those  that  occupy  the  college  lands,  but  they  managed  to  get  this  clerk 
into  pay,  as  I have  been  told — they  gave  him  a certain  sum,  which  was  collected  by  sub- 
scription from  certain  individuals,  to  tell  them  when  he  was  going  to  post  the  notice,  and 
then  they  had  a person  to  attend  upon  him,  and  the  moment  he  posted  it,  it  was  taken 
down,  so  that  the  persons  who  formed  the  majority  had  no  notice  of  when  they  were  to 
assemble  ; the  minority  came  in  and  appointed  applotters,  and  applotted  it  according  to 
their  own  view. 

80.  The  clerk  was  ready  to  swear  he  had  posted  the  notice  ? — Yes.  But  when  the 
valuation  under  the  Ordnance  survey  takes  place,  there  will  be  some  equitable  mode  of 
applotment.  It  lias  led  to  some  disturbances  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  county.  At 
Valentia  there  was  an  assembly  of  the  military  and  police  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the 
cess.  I should  say  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  tlic  immediate  locality  where  I live, 
if  there  was  some  mode  of  exportation  by' the  formation  of  a pier  upon  the  river,  at  Tarberk 
The  Dublin  Steam  Packet  Company  have  erected  a small  pier,  but  it  is  a private  pier  iii 
tbe  first  place,  and  it  is  not  even  sufficient  for  their  own  purposes ; the  steamers  do  not 
come  up  to  it,  they  cannot  come  within  reach  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  tide.  The 
Shannon  Commissioners  require  too  much  from  the  individual  proprietors ; they  require 
£8,000 — £2,000  to  bo  paid  by  the  immediate  proprietor  on  tbe  spot,  £2,000  to  be  paid 
by  the  locality  that  was  supposed  to  be  interested,  £2,000  to  be  paid  by  the  county,  which 
the  commissioners  would  lend,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  and  £2,000  are  given  by  the 
commissioners.  With  regard  to  sea  sand,  it  is  the  great  matter  that  supplies  the  manure 
in  the.  greater  part  of  that  country ; and  there  are  attempts  made,  and  some  have  succeeded, 
to  make  it  private  property',  by  charging  so  much  a load.  It  lias  been  submitted  to,  but 
it  is  very  hard  to  say  to  what  extent  it  may  go  ; already  I know  of  some  instances  where 
Id.  a load  is  required,  but  if  the  proprietor  establishes  his  right,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
him  charging  6rf.  or  1 ft. 

81.  Is  the  attempt  to  make  this  private  property  a recent  attempt  ? — Yes,  it  is  recent. 

82.  Has  the  use  of  sea  sand  as  a manure  been  of  long  duration? — Yes,  in  my  own 
recollection,  during  eighteen  or  nineteen  years.  Sea-weed  is  also  a source  of  great  annoy- 
ance, the  people  get  into  such  a state  of  excitement  they  will  not  listen  to  advice,  or  any 
thing,  they  become  desperate ; and  in  the  last  two  years  it  has  become  very  serious. 

83.  Has  it  been  always  the  custom  to  charge  for  the  sca-weed  ? — Yes ; I should  say  it 
was  always  the  case. 

84.  Has  there  been  any  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers,  generally,  to  supply 
themselves  with  more  farm-yard  manure  by  house-feeding  cattle  ? — The  proprietors  never 
use  sea-weed.  My  farm  is  on  the  shore,  and  I never  use  sea-weed ; I leave  it  to  the 
labourers.  It  is  a very  bad  description  of  manure  ; it  is  a forcing  manure  for  one  crop,  and 
renders  the  ground  very  unmauagable  afterwards,  especially  if  there  is  a constant  applica-  • 
tion  of  it.  We  have  a species  of  manure  in  my  neighbourhood,  marl,  we  have  discovered, 
and  I use  that. 

[The  witness  withdrew. ~\ 

Nicholas  Conyers  D'Arcy,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Newcastle,  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  Are  yon  the  father  of  Mr.  Conyers  D’Arcy,  who  became  entitled,  by  marriage,  to  some 
property  at  Ballymena? — Yes. 

3.  Have  you  seen  a statement  made  by  William  Guhhins,  at  Ivilmallock  ? — I have. 

4.  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  the  circumstances  under  which  tbe  portion 
of  property  to  which  ho  refers  was  taken  from  him  ? — Yes,  I can,  fully.  In  the  year  1830, 
Samuel  Adams,  the  landlord,  died, — he  was  the  father-in-law  of  Conyers  D’Arcy;  he  died 
suddenly,  and  my  son  became  entitled  to  the  property  upon  Iris  death.  At  that  time,  in 
consequence  of  his  sudden  death,  we  could  not  get,  with  few  exceptions,  any  of  the  counter- 
parts of  tbe  leases,  nor  did  we  know  where  they  were.  The  tenants  supposing,  some  of  them, 
that  their  leases  were  had,  having  been  made  contrary  to  the  power,  had  a reluctance  in 
showing  us  the  leases ; but  Gubbins’  lease,  amongst  the  rest,  I applied  for,  not  having  the 
counterpart  of  it.  He  not  only  refused  to  show  the  lease,  hut  refused  to  pay  any  rent, 
alleging  he  had  a lease  for  ever  at  some  nominal  rent.  I stated  to  him  I was  quite  aware 
he  had  no  lease  for  ever,  for  though  I had  not  the  counterpart  of  the  lease,  from  old  books 
I ascertained  lie  had  a lease  only  for  three  lives  ; and  I stated  to  him  that  if  there  were  any 
covenants  in  the  lease  which  he  might  be  afraid  to  exhibit  before  me,  I would  take  no 
advantage  on  the  part  of  my  soil  of  them,  hut  that  my  entire  object  was  to  ascertain  the 
rent  to  which  he  was  liable,  and  the  names  of  the  lives  for  which  he  held ; andif  he  appre- 
hended there  were  any  covenants  in  the  lease  that  would  tell  against  him,  I desired  him 
go  to  his  attorney  to  prepare  a new  lease  for  the  term  he  had  to  run,  at  the  rent  expressed 
in  the  lease,  and  my  son  and  his  wife  would  execute  a new  lease  to  him  for  the  remaining 
term  unexpired.  He  still  insisted  that  he  had  a lease  for  ever.  I then  applied  lor  e 
rent,  which  in  the  rental  I found  to  be  £l  40  6s.  2d,  a year,  and  under  the  opinion  of  counse , 
being  a stranger  on  the  estate,  I was  advised  to  distrain.  We  accordingly  did  distrain,  an 
he  replevied.  We  distrained  at  a subsequent  gale  also,  before  the  first  replevin  was  ne  , 
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and  lie  replevied,  again,  and  the  two  cases  came  on  for  trial  at  the  Limerick  assizes.  In  his 
statement  I find  he  has  stated  that  the  Adams’s  owed  him  £600  ; that  is  utterly  untrue,  they 
owed  him  £200  Irish,  for  which  there  were  two  judgments  for  £100  each.  Previous  to 
the  trial  of  these  two  replevin  suits,  he  wished  to  settle  it,  and  I was  ready  to  meet  him 
on  the  part  of  my  son.  I then  forgave  him  £70  3.9.  Id.,  one  half-year’s  rent.  I paid  my 
6on's  own  costs,  which  amounted  to  upwards  of  £120,  and  he,  upon  these  terms,  paid  the 
remaining  gale  which  he  owed.  My  son  was  not  hound  to  pay  one  farthing,  his  father-in- 
law  being  only  tenant  for  life ; but  in  order  that  there  should  ho  a good  understanding 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  as  we  came  in  as  strangers  on  the  estate,  for  I have  the 
honour  of  living  on  the  Earl  of  Devon’s  estate,  and  being  rather  remote  from  Newcastle,  we 
were  anxious  to  cultivate  a friendly  feeling  with  all  the  tenants.  He  then  paid  the  balance, 
and  executed  a warrant  of  satisfaction  for  those  two  judgments  which  were  due  to  him 
from  the  Adams’s,  we  having  allowed  him  £70  3s.  Id.,  and  having  undertaken  to  charge 
him  no  costs,  but  pay  the  costs,  thereby  discharging  the  two  sums  he  claimed  as  due  from 
the  Adams’s  to  him,  and  the  judgments  were  accordingly  satisfied  so  that  not  a penny 
remained  due  to  him  on  them.  Some  time  after  I heard  that  one  of  the  lives  in  the  lease 
had  died.  I did  not  know  who  they  were,  and  I applied  to  him  to  know  who  they  were. 
He  then  positively  stated  that  he  had  a lease  for  ever,  and  in  order  then  to  oblige' him  to 
produce  his  title,  we  served  him  in  October,  1840,  with  a notice  to  quit,  and  we  then  served 
him  with  ejectment.  I took  a gentleman,  who  is  here  with  me,  one  of  the  tenants  who 
pays  £1,500  a year  rent.  I stated  to  him  my  disinclination  to  follow  up  the  ejectment,  that 
I was  satisfied  he  had  a lease,  and  I would  take  no  advantage  of  it  if  it  was  contrary  to  the 
power,  all  I wanted  to  inquire  into  was  the  term,  and  that  we  would  give  him  a new  lease 
for  the  remaining  term ; he  refused  to  show  the  lease!  or  to  show  any  title  whatever,  and 
it  being  a large  farm,  and  he  having  held  it  nearly  fifty  years,  we  were  anxious  to  know  when 
the  lease  would  expire,  in  order  to  come  to  new  terms  with  him  or  get  possession  of  the 
land.  He  would  not  show  the  lease.  We  then  brought  our  ejectment  expecting  to  be, 
indeed  we  were  quite  satisfied  we  would  be,  defeated ; but  though  at  the  expense  of  paying 
his  costs  and  our  own,  we  should  oblige  him  to  produce  his  title,  by  which  we  should 
know  the  term.  It  came  to  trial — we  threw  him  upon  his  title  and  he  produced  his  lease, 
which  was  for  three  lives ; and  though  he  states  the  three  are  living  there  were  only  two 
in  esse — himself  and  another,  the  third  remaining  life  was  dead  some  years  before.  But  it 
is  true,  as  stated  by  him,  that  in  consequence,  with  other  reasons,  of  a fine  having  been  paid 
of  twenty  guineas  to  Roger  Adams,  the  grandfather  of  my  daughter-in-law,  and  the  judge 
left  the  jury  no  discretion,  we  having  produced  the  marriage  settlement  by  which  he  was 
restricted  taking  any  fine,  and  the  jury  found  for  us.  He  owed  us  then  the  costs  of  the 
record  and  £184  and  the  year’s  rent,  for  while  the  ejectment  was  pending  we  demanded 
no  rent  from  him.  At  a subsequent  time  he  applied  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  and  we 
succeeded  with  costs  against  him,  which  came  to  £10  or  £lo.  Altogether  he  owes  us  up 
to  this  hour  £300.  I told  him  at  the  assizes  in  Limerick,  in  July  or  August.  1841,  I think, 
that  we  never  intended  to  take  advantage  of  his  lease,  that  our  only  object  was  to  ascertain 
his  title,  that  I was  satisfied  he  had  got  a fail-  lease,  and  came  fairly  by  it ; and  if  he  would 
pay  the  rent  and  the  costs,  we  would  give  him  a lease  for  the  remaining  term.  His  nephew 
refused  and  would  not  come  to  terms ; but  the  houses  on  the  land  were  burnt,  rockite 
notices  were  served — we  got  them  through  the  post  office.  The  government  offered  a 
reward  of  £40  for  the  apprehension  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this,  and  my  son  offered  a 
reward  of  £40  more.  Then  shots  were  fired  at  our  caretakers,  and  for  two  years  we  held 
the  land  in  our  own  possession.  It  was  entirely  unproductive,  to  the  hest  of  my  belief,  and 
scarcely  paid  the  county  charges  and  poor  rate,  which,  at  that  time,  were  heavy,  for  we  had 
to  pay  2s.  6d  in  the  pound.  However,  we  dealt  with  a dairyman  there ; we  stocked  it 
ourselves.  The  dairyman  was  threatened — he  only  paid  half  his  engagement ; we  could 
not  go  to  law  with  him, — we  were  glad  to  lose  the  interest  in  the  laud  and  preserve  our 
lives.  Whenever  I went  there,  I never  went  without  four  or  five  men  armed. 

5.  Is  it  set  now  ?— Yes,  we  set  it  this  last  March. 

6.  At  what  sum? — We  got  £300  fine,  and  53s.  6d.  an  acre. 

7.  Was  the  new  lease  offered  to  this  man  to  be  at  the  old  rent  ? — Yes,  for  the  remaining 
term. 

8.  Were  there  any  other  tenants  dispossessed? — Yes,  a man  of  the  name  of  Henessey, 
years  before  that ; and  I should  wish  to  explain  that  too.  Henessey  held  twenty-one 
acres  and  a half,  but  we  having  no  counterpart  of  his  lease,  he  paid  only  for  twenty  acres, 
alleging  he  had  no  more,  and  he  paid  but  a guinea  and  a half  an  acre.  He  had  only  a 
lease  for  my  son’s  father-in-law’s  life.  On  his  death  we  naturally  went  up  to  inquire  about 
the  land  and  the  lease.  Henessey  alleged  he  had  then  a lease  of  fifty-seven  years  from 
and  after  his  death.  I was  quite  satisfied  he  had  not ; but  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  and 
filled  in  his  own  lease,  for  Mr.  Adams  was  not  a man  of  business ; and  after  Adams  death  it 
appeared  before  the  jury  that  Henessey  added,  in  his  own  hand- writing,  fifty-seven  years 
to  the  term  of  his  life.  The  lease  was  made  in  1821,  for  Mr.  Adams’  own  life,  but  the 
tenant  very  knowingly  went  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  told  him  that  a chum  of  milk  had  fallen 
into  the  box  where  the  lease  was  placed,  and  that  it  was  defaced,  and  he  wanted  to  register 
it  and  get  a freehold.  He  bought  a stamp,  and  filled  in  the  lease  upon  a stamp  sufficient 
to  carry  a term  of  fifty-seven  years,  along  with  the  life,  and  upon  his  doing  that  it  was 
“gned  by  Mr.  Adams,  adding  that  term,  which  one  of  the  witnesses  proved  on  the  trial 
^was  in  the  tenant’s  own  hand-writing.  Afterwards  it  was  not  so,  when  lie  produced  the 
lease.  It  appeared  on  the  trial,  and  on  the  judge’s  notes,  that  the  lease  was  dated  in  1821, 
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but  it  appeared  that  the  stamp  upon  the  lease  was  only  put  upon  it  by  the  stamp-office  in 
1832,  which  we  detected.  It  would  not  have  been  in  consequence  of  the  lease  having  been 
printed  by  order  of  the  commissioners  of  stamps  in  1833.  Then  finding  that  the  lease  was 
only  printed  in  1833,  he  ante-dated  it  in  his  own  hand-writing.  The  lease  was  entirely 
prepared  by  the  tenant,  and  the  jury  found  it  was  a fraudulent  lease.  Previously  to 
coming  to  trial,  as  I did  not  wish  to  have  any  falling  out  with  the  tenants,  I said  to  him, 
“Henessey,  you  have  no  lease  by  which  you  have  fifty-seven  years  to  run.  You  had  but 
Mr.  Adams’  own  life.  Now,  I -wish  no  law,  nor  do  I wish  that  my  son  should  have  any 
difference  with  the  tenants.  I will  give  you  that  land  at  45s.  an  acre,  and  give  you  a lease 
for  twenty-one  years and  he  would  not  take  it.  lie  offered  me  £l  18s.,  and  to  give  up 
the  lease  of  fifty-seven  years.  I said,  “ Show  me  you  have  such  a lease,  and  I will  consider 
your  case,  and  try  to  get  my  son  to  give  it  you,  for  I am  sorry  you  were  misled  by  his 
father-in-law.”  He  said  he  could  not  show  it  me,  that  his  attorney  had  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, I went  to  law  with  him  and  succeeded.  I set  the  land  afterwards  at  £2  17s.  an 
acre,  to  as  good  a tenant  as  any  in  Ireland,  who  paid  £160  fine,  and  I offered  it  to  him  at 
45s.  'without  a fine.  In  both  those  cases  those  tenants  owe  my  son  £500  to  this  hour,  and 
I believe  he  will  never  get  Is. 

9.  Was  it  Adams  the  father,  or  Adams  the  grandfather,  that  was  tenant  for  life  ? — Both 
of  them.  My  son  became  entitled  to  it,  being  married  to  the  only  child  of  the  tenant  for 
life. 

[ The  witness  withdrew. ~\ 

Wilson  Gun,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Oak  Park,  near  Tralee,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — The  northern  part  of  tins  county — the  barony  of  Clamnaurice : my  property 
lies  there  principally. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  is  that  district  in  tillage  farms  or  grazing  ? — Principally  tillage. 
The  northern  part  of  it,  on  the  Shannon,  is  altogether  tillage. 

5.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — From  ten  to  fifteen  acres  is  the 
average  of  the  tillage  farms.  The  mountain  farms  are  very  much  larger,  of  course. 

6.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Yes,  I should  think  so,  by  introducing  green  crops ; and  this  new  descrip- 
tion of  house-feeding  we  have  not  at  all. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  yoiu'  opinion,  improving? — No,  it  is  not  improving,  in 
my  opinion.  They  have  not  introduced  any  one  new  system  of  agriculture. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Along  the  Shannon,  sea-weed  and  sand. 
The  quantity  of  sea-weed  is  so  great,  they  use  it  altogether. 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — There  is  one 
farming  society  in  Kerry,  but  no  agricultural  school. 

10.  What  good  effect  has  that  had? — I do  not  think  it  has  had  any  good  effect  upon  the 
small  tenantry ; and  very  few  of  them  are  grazing  farmers. 

11.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  number  or  in  size? — No;  lessening. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — I think  very  few : they 
are  lessening.  There  used  to  he  a great  number. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation? — 
Nearly  altogether  by  proposal.  The  landlord  advertises  his  land  to  be  set ; a number  of 
people  propose  for  it ; and  they  propose  greatly  over  the  value  for  it,  wishing  to  get  in. 

14.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Yes,  nearly  always.  In 
case  a large  farm  falls  in  from  a middleman,  the  landlord  generally  chooses  some  out  of  the 
occupying  tenants,  and  gives  them  a preference. 

15.  What  is  usually  done  with  the  others  ? — They  are  only  beginning  to  fall  in.  _ In  the 
district  I speak  of,  there  are  a great  number  of  middleman.  Very  few  have  fallen  in:  but 
those  which  have,  some  of  the  tenants  have  been  turned  out  and  located  upon  other  parts 
of  the  property.  If  the  proprietor  happens  to  have  a mountain  district,  or  uncultivated 
land,  he  locates  them  there  for  his  benefit  and  theirs.  If  he  has  not,  I do  not  know  what 
becomes  of  them. 

1 6.  In  the  instances  where  that  has  been  done,  to  what  size  have  the  farms  been  raised  ? 
Prom  ten  to  fifteen  acres.  I do  not  see  them  making  large  farms. 

17.  So  that  if  persons  have  been  put  out,  it  has  been  from  very  small  holdings,  and  to 
increase  the  farms  up  to  ten  or  fifteen  acres  ? — Yes,  solely  on  that  account. 

18.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  holding  under  the  middlemen? — Generally 

speaking,  very  bad.  The  middlemen  would  be  better  landlords  if  they  were  continued ; , 
but  in  no  case  do  I know  of  a landlord  renewing  with  a middleman.  Immediately  tn® 
lease  falls  out,  the  landlord  takes  the  tenant  under  himself ; therefore,  they  know  then' 
time  is  very  short,  and  they  make  the  most  of  it.  . , 

19.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — The  best  land  in  ® 
district,  I should  say,  is  about  £2  an  acre  ; hut  it  goes  down  as  low  as  12s.  an  acre, 
average  would  be  25s.  They  have  generally  some  coarse  mountain  land  with  their  ferm^ 
They  may  have  ten  acres  of  good  land  and  twenty  acres  of  lowland.  The  lowland  is  very 
Useful  for  dairy  farms. 

20.  Is  the  40$.  land  generally  dairy  land  ?— Yes, 
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oi  lYhat  quantity  of  cattle  does  it  feed  ? — It  will  feed  a cow  to  an  acre,  and  a cow  will 
crive  a firkin  of  butter,  and  the  value  of  a firkin  of  butter  is  £4  : that  will  go  to  the  rent 
the  profits  of  the  milk.  The  bora  money,”  as  they  call  it,  are  the  calves  and  the 
milk  They  allow  £4  a cow  for  the  land ; that  is  the  way  they  set  it  very  much,  and  not 
hy  the  acre.  About  £4  a cow  is  a great  deal  too  high. 

•>2.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  setting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The 
manwho  valued  in  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice  valued  it  very  much  from  the  rent  paid  to 
the  landlords.  He  found  out  who  the  landlords  were  who  set  at  a fan-  rent,  and  he  told 
me  lie  took  off  2.s.  in  the  pound  from  the  landlord’s  rent ; and  in  every  instance  I have  seen, 
I think  it  was  very  nearly  that,  except  in  some  instances  where  the  middleman  rack-rented 

How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — I only  get  my  rent 
once  a year,  in  November.  I get  the  September  and  March  rent  in  November.  It  extends 
from  November  to  February  on  the  large  farms.  I generally  get  twice  a year. 

24.  Is  there  any  system,  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders,  of  paying  rent  by  bill? — Very 
often  four  or  five  tenants  join  when  the  landlord  wants  his  money,  and  he  will  take  their 
bill,  and  lodge  it  in  the  bank. 

25.  Do  you  know  what  the  expense  is  ? — They  charge,  at  present,  then-  customers,  in 
the  Provincial  Bank,  five  per  cent.,  if  you  bank  with  them ; and  if  you  do  not  bank  with 
them,  they  charge  six  per  cent. 

26.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  fund,  or  local  usurers  ? — I should 
think  there  is  very  little  done  in  that  way.  If  there  is,  it  is  done  very  much  in  secret. 

27.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — 


msiress.  . 

2S.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  .''—In  the 
district  I speak  of,  and,  indeed,  a good  part  of  the  county,  they  are  very  much  getting  into 
the  habit  of  pass  books  with  the  tenants. 

29.  Without  receipts  ?— Yes,  without  receipts.  They  divide  then  rent.  They  seldom 
pay  it  together.  There  is  sometimes  a small  balance  due ; and  to  keep  up  the  accoimt 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  that  it  should  be  understood  how  it  stands,  they  give 
them  pass  books,  which  are  a copy  of  the  rent  books. 

30.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  district  ? — There  is  one  very 
extensive  one,  and  another.  I know  of  two. 

31.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  those  properties  under  the  management  of 
the  courts,  compared  with  those  that  the  proprietors  manage  ? — I think  the  property  is 
very  badly  managed,  there  is  so  much  expense  in  removing  a tenant,  or  doing  any  thing. 
There  is  subletting,  and  the  condition  of  the  hind  is  very  bad.  I do  not  know  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenant.  He  gets  plenty  of  time  to  pay  his  rent.  He  is  not  pressed  at  the 
regular  times,  and  they  generally  let  then-  lands  reasonably. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ?— I think  them  equal. 
There  are  a great  many  from  year  to  year,  and  many  have  been  getting  twenty-one  years’ 
leases.  They  are  rather  increasing. 

33.  What  effect  has  the  granting  of  a twenty-one  years’  lease  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenant,  or  the  improvement  of  the  farm  ? — Very  much  to  the  benefit  of  both,  if  they  keep 
the  covenants,  and  there  are  very  strict  covenants ; but  they  are  too  often  ruined.  They 
are  too  apt  to  break  them.  Then  they  have  a law  suit  with  then-  landlord,  and  that  breaks 
them ; but  when  they  keep  the  covenants,  it  is  for  the  improvement  oi  the  land. 

34.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases  ? — Yes. 

35.  For  what  reason  are  they  generally  withheld  ? — I have  heard  men  say  lest  they  should 
break  the  covenants.  They  think  it  easier  to  proceed  against  them,  and  they  have  more 
power  over  them  by  having  them  yearly  tenants.  I am  sure  leases  would  be  much  more 
general,  if  it  was  not  for  the  fear  of  breaking  covenants. 

36.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  landlords  having  tried  to  enforce  the  covenants  oi 
leases? — No,  I do  not  know  any  instance. 

37.  Do  impediments  to  improvements  of  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of  the  nature  oi  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor, — as,  for  example,  bis  holding  for  life,  or  other  limited  term,  or 
under  corporate  or  associated  bodies  ? — 1 do  not  think  that  affects  it,  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  knows  it  will  descend  to  his  family. 

38.  In  practice,  does  it  appear  that  the  circumstance  of  his  hemg  tenant  for  life  or  under 

a settlement,  prevents  his  assisting  the  tenants  in  improving  ? — I do  not  think  it  does.  It 
may  prevent  him  raising  money ; hut  I do  not  think  there  are  many  proprietors  m this 
country  anxious  to  raise  money  with  that  view.  If  they  have  money,  they  are  very  willing 
to  do  it.  It  is  a thing  I never  thought  of;  hut  it  does  strike  me  it  would  he  very  just  to 
enable  the  proprietor  to  saddle  the  property  for  the  improvements,  and  not  to  injure  ins 
younger  children.  , . . _ T , 1T 

39.  Are  there  any  college  properties  in  your  neighbourhood  . Yes  ; I hold  college 

property.  I hold  immediately  under  the  college.  There  are  toties  quoties  clauses ; and  i 
Believe  there  are  eight  tenants  deriving  in  succession  under  me.  Wherever  that  is  the 
case,  there  cannot  he  any  improvement.  , 1 . 

40.  By  whom,  in  general,  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or 

tenant,  or  jointly? — Sometimes  jointly  : a good  deal  hy  the  landlord.  A good  landlord 
builds  his  houses  himself.  If  the  tenant  builds  them,  they  never  can  be  good  houses,  it  they 
are  a poor  class  of  tenants.  „ 

41.  Of  what  size  do  they  generally  build  their  houses? — There  are  not  many  building. 
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30/A  August,  1844.  There  are  a great  deal  too  many  on  the  land.  One  great  object  is  to  get  rid  of  them  T 

know  of  landlords  that  are  building  houses,  but  not  in  this  district ; it  is  more  -where  new 

660«  roads  have  been  run,  and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  southern  nart  of 

Wilson  Gun,  esq.  , L Lue 

country. 

42.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  assist  in  the  building  of  houses  or 
the  draining  of  lands,  or  otherwise  assist  in  the  improvements? — There  has  not  been  much 
improvement  in  my  neighbourhood.  I do  not  know'  of  any. 

43.  Is  the  land  of  a nature  that  by  proper  cultivation  it  would  be  made  more  productive 
than  it  is  ?— Yes,  if  they  farmed  it  better.  The  only  way  a landlord  could  improve  them 
would  be  to  have  agricultural  schools  to  teach  them  how  to  grow  green  crops,  and  house-feed 

44.  Is  there  much  land  requires  draining  ? — Yes,  a good  deal ; no  draining  is  going  on' 
or  only  in  a very  small  way. 

45.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — No,  I do  not  know 
of  any. 

46.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  ? — No. 

47.  Does  the  subletting  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  much  subdividing; 
that  is  the  principal  thing  done,  and  that  is  injuring  not  only  the  face  of  the  country  very 
much,  but  the  tenants  themselves.  A farmer  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres  may  be  very 
comfortable,  if  be  has  it  for  the  value  ; but  if  he  has  five  or  six  sons,  he  never  thinks  of 
putting  them  out  to  any  thing.  The  landlords  frequently  remonstrate  with  them  to  put 
them  out ; but  they  say,  “ No,  we  must  have  them  on  the  land.”  Then  the  son  wants  a 
wife  at  about  five  and  twenty,  and  the  father  thinks  he  can  do  it  without  the  landlord’s 
knowledge,  and  subdivide.  They  live  in  the  house  together,  and  have  their  private 
bargains,  which  are  generally  ruinous. 

48.  What  steps  does  the  landlord  take  to  prevent  this  ? — The  step  I have  taken  is I 

have  given  leases  generally  nearly  to  all  my  tenants,  putting  in  the  strongest  covenants.  I 
have  fenced  it  in  every  way  I can  by  covenants  against  subdividing  or  building  houses. 

49.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  carry  any  of  those  clauses  out  ? — I have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  I am  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  in  possession  of  my  property. 
They  have  not  had  time  yet  to  break  them. 

50.  In  cases  of  new  lettings  of  farms  held  by  middlemen,  what  course  is  usually  adopted 
in  reference  to  the  occupying  tenants  ? — Generally  speaking,  the  landlord’s  only  course  is 
to  take  three  or  four  of  the  best  of  the  tenants,  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  and 
divide  it  into  ten  or  fifteen  acre  farms,  and  choose  out  a certain  number  of  them ; hut  I 
know  of  no  instance  of  that  as  yet,  though  I am  afraid  they  very  soon  will  arise  to  a very 
great  extent. 

51.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer  ? — No,  they  are  not.  If  a man  has  a daughter,  if  he  happens  to  have  some 
money  by  him,  he  gives  her  a fortune,  never  thinking  he  may  want  capital  himself.  They 
never  keep  money  for  any  time  if  they  have  a family  grown  up. 

52.  Is  the  state  of  the  labouring  class  improving  ? — No  ; very  had  indeed. 

53.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district? — Yes. 

54.  What  is  the  rate  of  con-acre  for  potatoes? — I should  calculate  it  at  £4  upon  the 
average.  I have  heard  some  people  say  as  much  as  £6,  but  I do  not  know  of  that  myself. 
£4,  I should  say,  would  he  a very  fair  average.  It  is  not  high.  They  have  great  facilities 
for  manure. 

55.  Can  employment  he  obtained  by  the  labouring  classes  ? — No,  not  general  employ- 
ment ; four  months  out  of  the  twelve  are  as  much  as  they  would  get  constant  employ- 
ment in. 

56.  At  what  rate  of  wages? — At  work  in  the  harvest  they  get  8 d.  a day,  and  sometimes 
food.  At  this  moment  there  is  a great  demand  for  men,  and  they  are  getting  8c?.  and  their 
food,  or  10c?.  without ; hut  I have  known  them  offer  to  work  for  6c?.,  hundreds  of  them, 
without  food.  There  is  a new  road  opening  in  this  district,  a road  I got  myself,  and  the 
contractor  was  about  to  stop  the  work  in  July,  and  mount  lus  horse  and  go  away  from  it, 
they  crowded  on  him  so  for  work,  such  was  the  quantity  of  them,  and  the  population  is 
increasing  so  tremendously. 

- 57.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — None. 

58.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for 
instance,  are  the  absentee  estates  managed  better  compared  with  those  of  residents  ? I 
think  the  large  estates  are  very  well  managed — many  of  them ; there  is  a variety  of  manage- 
ment. Generally  speaking,  the  farmers  upon  the  large  estates  are  very  comfortable 
indeed. 

59.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  25th  of  March. 

60.  Are  there  fees  paid  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  is  it  tho  custom  to  give  fees 
on  granting  leases  ? — The  general  custom  is  to  give  the  receiver  so  much  in  the  pound  for 
receiving  the  rent — Is.  in  the  pound ; if  any  thing  more  is  got  it  is  got  under  hand. 

61.  Have  you  reason  to  think  there  is  much  practice  of  that  kind  ? — I think  it  is  getting 
very  much  out  of  use.  I know  one  man  who  allows  it,  but,  generally,  it  is  getting  very 
much  out. 

62.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent  in  this  district  ? From  Is-  • 
to  Is.  10/?.  twice  a year  ; but  with  respect  to  the  county  cess,  it  is  impossible  to  say  vya 
the  system  of  applotting  is ; it  is  very  bad  ; tbe  abuse  is  monstrous  in  this  district, 
applotting  system  is  very  bad,  and  is  generally  condemned  every  where  I believe. 

■ o3,  Haye  you  any  suggestions  as  to  improvement  in  tbe  lav  ^nd  practice  with  respe 
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the  occupation  of  land,  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — We  sent  up  a 
suggestion  at  the  last  grand  jury  to  Lord  Eliot  about  the  roads,  about  taking  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  the.  present  contractor,  who  is  the  surveyor  of  the  county,  and  to  appoint 
under-surveyors  in  each  district  a certain  number,  and  for  those  under-surveyors  to  carry 
out  the  works  and  take  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the  present  contractor.  We  find  that 
the  Board  of  Works  do  them  at  an  average  of  7 d.  a perch.  I have  heard  of  (id.,  and  in 
the  barony  of  Clanmaurice  it  has  gone  as  high  as  Is.  or  1.9.  2 cl,  and  vet  the  roads  are  not 
passable ; people  are  injured  by  it ; the  farmer  who  undertakes  the'  road  is  injured ; his 
salary  is  stopped,  and  he  has  a number  of  people  calling  on  him  for  wages.  The  road, 
generally  speaking,  is  not  passable,  and  we  suggested,  which  is  the  system  in  Scotland,  to 
have  under-surveyors  appointed  in  each  district  of  the  county,  to  perform  the  work  them- 
selves, and  to  have  the  county  surveyor  to  see  that  it  is  done  properly.  The  applotment 
of  the  comity  cess,  I think,  should  be  more  equitably  adjusted. 

[The  vjitness  withdreiv.'] 
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Pierce  Crosby,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  GQ1, 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ballyheige  Castle.  Picrce  Crosby,  esq. 

2.  Arc  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

3.  With  what  part  of  the  union  are  you  best  acquainted  ? — The  barony  of  Clanmaurice. 

4.  Is  it  a mountain  or  level  district  ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  mountain,  the  rest  of  it  is 
almost  entirely  tillage. 

5.  Does  it  afford  any  opportunity  for  remunerative  improvements  with  respect  to  waste 
land  ? — Yes,  if  there  was  capital. 

6.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  improve  in  your  district  ? — No,  none. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district '? — Yes,  it  is,  but  in  a very  trifling- 
degree.  There  is  a little  improvement.  There  is  no  improvement  in  green  crops'  e 

S.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  common  ? — Mostly — very  much,  indeed.  The  whole  extent  of 
my  property  is  under  very  old  leases,  made  by  my  grandfather,  and  there  is  an  amazin'*- 
number  of  tenantry  brought  in.  It  is  subdivided  to  a dreadful  extent.  At  the  death 
of  every  parent,  all  the  children  get  an  acre  or  two,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  stop- 
ping it. 

9.  Are  there  any  covenants  in  those  leases  against  it  ? — No,  not  in  those.  Any  of  those 
made  by  my  father  or  myself  have  covenants  against  it ; but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
enforce  them. 

10.  Are  the  occupiers  in  those  cases  you  have  referred  to  generally  tenants-at-will  under 
the  middleman? — Yes,  generally  speaking. 

11.  Does  he  interfere  in  any  way  to  prevent  subdivision? — No,  he  encourages  it, 
decidedly. 

12.  In  the  cases  of  your  own  leases  where  there  are  clauses  against  subdivision,  have  you 
ever  attempted  to  put  those  clauses  in  force  ? — Yes,  and  found  it  almost  impossible. 

13.  In  what  wa  v do  difficulties  arise  ? — I can  only  do  it  by  turning  out  the  tenant,  which 
is  not  very  pleasant. 

14.  Have  any  of  the  middlemen’s  leases  expired  in  the  district  of  which  you  speak  upon 
your  farms  on  which  there  were  sub-tenauts  ? — Only  one. 

, (15.  What  course  was  taken  ? — There  were  a great  number  of  sub-tenants,  and  I brought 
an  ejectment  against  the  title  of  the  middleman.  It  was  a lease  in  reversion.  I succeeded 
on  it;  and  that  farm  had  about  150  tenauts  on  it  at  that  time.  I divided  it  into  lots  of 
about  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  and  I gave  it  to  the  tenants  as  far  as  the  land  went. 

16.  How  did  you  manage  the  selection  of  the  tenants  who  were  to  remain  ? — A great 
many  went  off  themselves  on  the  dropping  of  the  lease : many  of  the  poorest  I put  on  the 
mountain,  and  gave  them  lots  till  they  could  get  some  place. 

17.  Were  you  able  to  carry  out  that  operation  without  any  outbreak? — Yes,  there  was 
not  the  least  in  the  world. 

18.  You  are  generally  resident? — Yes,  always.  I have  no  difficulty  at  all.  The  people 
were  aware  that  the  land  could  not  support  them.  They  saw  that  I gave  it  as  far  as  the 
land  could  afford  to  the  occupiers. 

19.  How  many  tenants  do  you  think  remained  on  it? — About  forty,  including  those  poor 
people  who  were  allowed  to  go  to  the  mountain.  It  was  divided  into  ten  lots.  First  it 
was  the  intention  to  put  two  upon  each  lot,  allowing  each  man  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
acres ; but  I allowed  a third : they  asked  me  to  do  it,  and  I did  so.  There  are  eight  or  ten 
of  those  poor  creatures  I have  no  place  to  put  them  upon. 

20.  That  system  has  not  lasted  long  enough  to  enable  you  to  judge  whether  you  shall 
he  able  to  prevent  further  subdivision  ? — They  have  not  attempted  it  there.  They  did 
make  an  attempt  at  it,  hut  I spoke  to  them,  and  they  gave  it  up. 

21.  Have  you  given  them  leases? — No,  not  at  present. 

22.  Do  they  express  any  anxiety  to  get  leases  ? — No,  not  the  least. 

23.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  round  you? — No,  they  are 
very  quiet. 

• respect  to  those  people  who  went  to  the  mountain  lots,  have  they  shown  any 

industry  ? — They  are  doing  their  best ; but  it  is  a very  difficult  thing.  They  will  do  it 
for  their  support.  They  have  good  facilities  for  manure.  They  have  abundance  of  sea- 
manure. 

25.. Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  connected  with  the  subject  of  our 
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inquiry?— No,  nothing  further  than  with  respect  to  the  con-acre,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
unfortunate  things  for  us.  v 

26.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  to  any  great  extent  / — les,  very  great,  and  the  rent 
is  enormous — £6  or  £7. 

27.  For  manured  land  ?— No,  land  that  they  manure  themselves. 

28.  Is  it  adjoining  the  sea?— Yes.  It  is  £6  an  acre,  or  £7. 

29.  Has  the  party  taking  the  con-acre  to  purchase  the  sea  manure  ?— No,  it  is  imme- 
diately on  the  shore  whore  it  is  £7. 

30.  For  stubble  land  ? — Yes. 

31.  Might  not  the  landlords,  in  some  degree,  prevent  that  evil  by  letting  small  lots  of 
land  at  a reasonable  rent? — Yes,  I do  it.  I have  done  it  as  far  as  I could,  hut  I have  not 
had  the  power  ; the  land  is  leased  again.  My  labourers  have  two  or  three  acres  of  ground 
and  a cottage.  They  pay  me  no  money ; they  pay  their  rent  in  work,  so  many  days  in  a 
week. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

William  Talbot  Crosby,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ardfert  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — Clanmaurice. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — In  the  barony  of  Clan- 
maurice, the  state  of  agriculture  is  very  bad ; and  as  regards  the  particular  district  I am 
connected  with,  where  I have  property,  I should  be  very  glad  to  state  what  my  operations 
have  been. 

5.  What  is  the  course  you  have  pursued  ?— The  property  was  under  the  court  of  chancery 

during  my  minority,  for  twenty  years ; and  all  the  leases  that  had  been  previously  made 
were,  during  that  time,  falling  out,  one  by  one,  and  the  land  was  re-let  by  the  court  during 
my  minority.  The  consequence  was,  when  I came  of  age,  a very  large  district  o±  country, 
of  between  3,000  and  4,000  acres,  came  under  my  own  management  and  arrangement.  My 
first  step  was  to  examine  the  state  of  the  people,  and  the  state  of  their  farms.  I found 
upon  every  townland  there  was  a village — a very  large  village,  which  had  accumulated 
during  the  time  of  their  lease,  and  which  had  been  caused  by  the  subdivisions  of  the  land, 
the  original  lessee  subdividing  and  re-subdiriding  till  at  length  this  village  was  created ; 
and  the  particular  part  round  the  village  itself  could  hardly  support  the  inhabitants.  There 
were  two  classes  of  tenants  I found  in  that  village — a class  of  middlemen,  men  holding 
under  lease  ; and  the  other,  a class  of  labourers.  The  middlemen  were  people  who  probably 
fed  a few  labourers,  and  the  labourers  were  people  who  merely  held  a score  ot  garden  or 
con-acre ; and  they  subsisted  in  this  way : they  tilled  the  middleman’s  land  for  him  and 
manured  it,  and  had  the  crop ; he  did  very  little  himself,  and  the  next  year  he  profited  by 
their  tilling,  and  sowed  his  corn.  These  middlemen  were  a very  wretched  population ; and 
I considered  I was  particularly  called  upon  to  deal  with  them  in  the  first  instance.  I 
examined  the  condition  of  each  of  them,  and  inquired  if  they  had  any  money.  I took  a 
census  of  then'  capability  and  what  they  had.  I examined  into  then-  capital,  and  into  the 
quantity  of  stock,  and  also  the  number  of  sons,  which  in  mountain  farms  is  tantamount  to 
capital  Having  done  that,  I divided  the  different  townland s into  farms  of  twenty,  thirty, 
and  in  some  cases  forty  acres,  according  to  the  lay  of  the  land.  I then  appointed  tenants 
to  them,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  to  suit  the  land  as  much  as  possible.  Having  done 
that,  I got  them  to  build  houses,  which  I allowed  them  for,  and  to  make  their  bound  ditches. 
I had  them  all  surveyed ; and  after  that  I appointed  a steward  (a  Scotchman),  an  intelli- 
gent agriculturist,  and  made  it  his  duty  to  go  over  the  whole  property  once  a week,  and 
give  written  instructions  to  the  tenant  what  he  was  to  do  upon  his  farm.  My  steward  goes 
over  the  property,  and  leaves  a paper  stating  the  work  he  thinks  necessary  to  be  done.  It 
is  then  my  business,  the  next  week,  to  look  at  the  premises,  and  see  whether  I approve  ot 
the  recommendation  made.  If  I do,  the  tenant  meets  me  at  the  office,  and  I sign  a paper. 
The  work  is  proceeded  with,  and  the  allowances  recommended  are  made  upon  a certificate 
to  attest  that  the  work  is  properly  done.  Under  that  arrangement,  within  the  last  tour 
years,  sums  (the  particulars  of  which  are  now  given  in)  amounting  to  £1,385  2s.  7 d.  have 
been  expended [27/e  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ] 

Account  or  Allowances  to  Tenants  for  Improvements,  commencing  in  1839. 

To  cash,  allowed  in  September  gale,  1839,  for  boundary  ditches. 

To  ditto,  allowed  for  house, 

To  ditto,  allowed  in  March,  1S40,  for  building  houses,  . 

To  ditto,  allowed  for  ditches,  . ...••• 

To  ditto,  allowed  for  lime, 

To  ditto,  allowed  in  September  gale,  1840,  for  ditches,  . 

Tp  ditto,  allowed  for  lime, 

To  ditto,  allowed  for  houses,  . . . 

To  amount,  sundry  orders  allowed  in  March  gale,  1841,  for  houses,  ditches,  &c., 

To  ditto,  ditto  allowed  in  September  gale,  1841,  for  houses,  ditches,  lime,  &c., 

To  ditto,  sundry  orders  allowed  in  March  gale,  1842,  for  ditches,  lime,  houses,  &c., 

Forward,  « * £8£1.  17*  9 


£ s.  d. 

98  4 4 
8 0 0 
111  0 0 
116  16  5 
15  15  5 
29  5 10 
10  0 0 
71  10  0 
152  0 2 
71  19  0 
137  6 7 
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Wm.  T.  Crosby,  esq. 


6.  Have  the  tenants  with  whom  you  have  dealt  in  this  manner  shown  any  readiness  to 
act  according  to  the  instructions  of  your  agriculturist? — Yes.  with  the  greatest  alacrity: 
they  have  done  it  very  well. 

7.  Were  most  of  them  among  the  fanners  resident  on  the  land? — All  of  them  were  on 
the  land.  I found  them  in  the  village.  There  was  no  one  turned  off.  Every  one  that 
held  upon  the  land  I provided  for,  and  I divided  then-  portions  of  the  property  for  that 
purpose,  and  located  them  upon  it.  I did  not  turn  out  any  one,  although  the  population 
was  much  larger  than  it  ought  to  have  been.  Upon  the  whole  property,  the  population 
was  not  too  large : it  only  required  arrangement  to  put  them  in  their  proper  places.  I 
speak  of  4,000  acres  : that  winch  is  under  lease  still,  I can  do  nothing  with.  Those  that 
are  in  lease  are  in  the  most  dreadful  state,  just  as  I have  described ; and  the  state  of 
agriculture  is  infamous. 

8.  Have  any  of  the  holders  of  those  parts  that  are  in  lease  been  induced  to  follow  the 
example  set  upon  the  other  lands  ? — Not  one  ; they  hold  at  a most  dreadful  rack  rent  under 
the  middlemen.  I know  an  instance  of  a man  who  has  land  from  me,  near  Ardfert,  under 
lease  for  lives;  the  rent  paid  is  £500  a year,  and  I get  only  £100.  The  rent  is  made  up 
under  very  great  extortion,  and  no  improvements  can  go  on  where  such  enormous  rents  are 
paid  to  middlemen. 

9.  In  what  way  did  you  fix  the  rent  which  you  put  upon  the  farms  you  created  ? — I got 
two  independent  persons  to  value  the  lands,  and  then  I also  took  proposals  from  the  parties, 
not  with  a view  to  charge  them  a rent  according  to  the  proposal,  but  to  know  what  they 
really  thought  was  the  value ; then  I let  according  to  the  valuation.  That  valuation  is  under 
the  poor  law  valuation  in  most  cases ; in  some  cases  it  is  up  to  it,  and  in  one  or  two  solitary 
cases,  where  I have  reduced  it,  it  was  over  it. 

10.  How  was  the  valuation  as  to  the  sums  proposed? — In  very  many  of  the  cases  they 
proposed  more  than  the  value.  If  you  hold  up  land  to  auction  in  my  part  of  the  world,  you 
will  get  almost  any  price  bid  for  it. 

1 1 . Generally,  throughout  the  district,  in  what  manner  is  the  land  let  ? — It  depends  upon 
whether  it  is  let  by  the  Landlord  in  fee,  or  a middleman ; I believe  it  is  generally  by 
proposal. 

12.  Are  there  many  properties  upon  which  neither  the  landlord  nor  the  agent  reside  ? — 
Yes,  all  the  country  about  me  is  absentee  property,  where  there  is  neither  agent  nor  pro- 
prietor. Lord  Listowel’s  property  is  a very  large  one ; but  he  has  his  agent  residing  here. 

13.  Any  where  in  your  neighbourhood,  are  there  large  tracts  of  property  belonging  to 
absentee  proprietors  capable  of  improvement  ? — Yes,  very  large  tracts. 

14.  Is  there  any  thing  done  upon  them? — Nothing. 

15.  What  do  you  mean  by  absentee  agents  ? — I mean  an  agent  who  lives  off  the  property, 
in  a town  at  some  distance. 

16.  In  cases  where  the  agents  reside  in  towns,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  properties, 
do  they  usually  consider  it  their  duty  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  property  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  do  : I think  where  the  landlord  does  not  reside, 
the  agent  does  nothing,  and  vice  versd. 

17.  Are  there  any  properties  of  resident  proprietors  who  have  large  unimproved  tracts 
upon  them  ? — There  are  a few  resident  landlords  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  those  that  are, 
are  something  better. 

IS.  Do  you  find  that  those  tenants  placed  upon  farms  in  the  manner  you  have  described, 
are  regular  in  their  payments? — Yes,  very  regular;  I have  no  defaulters : they  receive 
large  allowances,  and  great  good  is  done  by  them. 

19.  Do  you  find  it  altogether  a system  that  render's  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  much 
larger? — Yes,  it  has  augmented  it  considerably  ; I had  districts  of  several  hundred  acres 
not  worth  Is.  an  acre,  and  they  are  worth  20 s.  now. 

20.  Do  you  believe,  looking  at  your  own  interest,  that  the  allowances  you  have  made 
have  been  beneficial  to  yourself? — Yes,  beneficial  to  myself,  and  immensely  so  to  them, 
because  it  is  immediately  reproductive. 

21.  Were  the  lands  which  had  been  improved  mountain? — Yes;  the  people  came  from 
the  lowlands  which  were  overburdened.  1 moved  them  to  a large  district  of  country,  not 
bog,  but  what  we  call  mountain,  which  has  a pretty  fair  surface,  with  a good  deal  of  herbage 
upon  it,  and  eighteen  inches  of  bog  which  can  be  easily  reclaimed.  The  change  from 
destitution  and  misery,  and  giving  them  good  houses,  was  instantaneous ; hut  it  is  difficult 
to  get  them  to  follow  any  rotation  of  crops.  I think  they  are  improving  in  the  uplands. 
These  were  unfortunate  fellows  who  were  screwed  down  by  those  over  them,  by  high 
pressure,  and  when  they  got  loose  they  found  the  advantage  of  it,  and  got  on ; hut  in 
the  lowland  country  where  they  can  grow  good  crops,  they  do  not  do  that.  They  depend 
Upon  lime  and  sand  for  manure,  which  are  very  injurious  in  most  cases.  There  is  a farming 
Society  in  the  county,  but  its  utility  is  not  very  great,  I have  said  there  were  two  classes; 


Forward,  . 

To  amount,  sundry  orders  for  lime,  ditches,  and  houses,  allowed  in  September  gale, 

To  ditto,  ditto  for  lime,  ditches,  houses,  &c.,  allowed  in  March  gale,  1843, 

To  ditto,  ditto  for  lime,  ditches,  &c.,  allowed  in  September  gale,  1843,  . 

To  ditto,  ditto  allowed  in  March  gale,  JS44,  for  houses,  ditches,  lime,  &c.. 


£ s.  d. 
821  17  9 

120  5 11 
115  16  8 
161  8 7 
165  13  8 


£1,3S5 
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20th  August,  1844.  the  one  the  middleman  and  the  other  men  holding  under  them,  and  labourers  and  paupers. 
- — The  labouring  population  are  in  the  most  dreadful  state  in  this  county — nothing  can  be 

®€>2u  worse;  the  wages  are  low,  and  they  never  see  money — they  are  not  paid  in  specie;  they 
Wm.  T.  Crosby,  esq.  rec(qve  a SCOre  garden,  and  it  is  worked  out  of  them : immense  sums  of  money  are  extorted 
from  them  for  it.  They  are  charged  at  the  rate  of  from  £4  to  £7  an  acre.  It  occurred  to 
me,  that  if  the  system  I have  adopted  on  my  own  farm  was  generally  adopted,  it  would 
be  very  beneficial.  I mean  to  give  them  small  allotments  of  land  as  is  done  in  England, 
and  if  that  was  done  it  would  take  the  labourer  out  of  the  grip  of  the  tenant : if  he°let  to 
the  labourer  at  a fair  rent,  that  would  relieve  the  poor  labourer.  If  it  answers  well  I shall 
adopt  it  generally. 

22.  To  what  extent  have  you  tried  it  ? — To  the  extent  of  about  fifteen  acres. 

23.  How  many  families  ? — Sixty  labourers ; a quarter  of  an  acre  to  each.  I am  not 
aware  of  the  tenants  joining  in  the  payment  of  rent  by  bills,  but  the  tenant  often  borrows 
money  from  the  butter  merchant’s  agent,  and  the  interest  they  charge  is  five  per  cent. 
The  time  of  receiving  the  rent,  though  it  is  one  adopted,  by  myself,  as  it  is  the  general 
custom  of  the  country,  in  August  and  February,  is  when  they  have  very  little  to  pay.  If 
it  was  paid  in  January,  and  received  once  a year,  it  would  be  a great  benefit ; the  tenant 
has  every  thing  then  to  meet  the  rent.  The  usual  mode  of  recovery  is  by  distraint.  As 
to  arrears  I know  of  none.  There  are  one  or  two  cases  in  which  there  is  an  arrear  due, 
but  the  tenants  come  into  terms  with  me  to  pay  it  by  instalments,  and  get  additional 
allowances.  The  receipts  of  rent  are  not  on  account,  always  for  a particular  gale.  Leases 
I do  not  give  ; they  entirely  take  the  tenants  out  of  our  power,  and  prevent  our  doing  any 
good.  I keep  a debtor  and  creditor  account  with  each  tenant  upon  the  property,  in  which 
every  outlay  is  entered ; and  if  I have  ever  occasion  to  change  a tenant,  I have  a valuation 
made  of  his  farm,  and  if  auy  tiling  has  been  done  that  he  has  not  been  paid  for,  I pay  him : 
I give  him  security  for  improvements  without  a lease.  The  tenants  want  knowledge  and 
instruction,  and  if  you  give  them  that  knowledge  and  the  power  to  carry  it  out,  you  ought 
to  have  the  means  of  seeing  it  done. 

24.  Do  you  consider  that  the  tenants  with  whom  you  have  had  to  deal,  prefer  the  system 
of  allowances  you  have  adopted  to  having  leases  ? — Yes,  much  more  ; they  would  willingly 
give  up  the  leases.  If  the  head  of  a family  dies,  and  there  is  an  eldest  son,  he  goes  on 
and  represents  the  father,  and  the  family  live  in  the  same  house ; if  he  has  no  children  hut 
daughters,  and  they  are  as  bad  as  no  children  at  all  upon  a mountain  farm,  I provide  for 
the  widow  upon  a patch  of  land.  The  con-acre  system  prevails  most  dreadfully. 

25.  Where  land  is  let  for  con-acre  near  the  shore,  is  it  the  person  who  lets  them  the 
land  who  gives  them  permission  to  get  the  sea-weed  from  the  shore  ? — In  my  neighbour- 
hood the  sand  is  in  common,  and  does  not  belong  to  any  one  ; the  sea- weed  belongs  to  me, 
and  the  question  not  being  settled,  they  have  generally  taken  it  away  for  nothing,  and  the 
sand  they  get  for  nothing  also.  Near  the  sea  shore  I had  a farm  out  of  lease  the  other 
day,  let  at  £4  or  £5  the  acre,  to  a resident,  and  not  at  all  good  land.  If  they  are  near 
manure  the  rent  rises  accordingly. 

26.  Is  there  any  observation  with  regard  to  the  public  burdens  in  this  county  you  would 
wish  to  address  to  the  commissioners  ? — I think  the  county  cess  is  still  dreadfully  levied ; it 
is  levied  in  the  most  corrupt  manner  altogether : it  is  a sort  of  sinecure  that  a man  reimburses 
himself  by  very  considerably.  They  do  it  in  this  way  : — There  are  two  valuators,  generally 
speaking,  and  there  is  a certain  notice  given,  which  is  necessary,  according  to  law ; one 
man  puts  it  up,  and  another  takes  it  down,  and  they  go  and  applot  it  in  any  way  they  like. 
I have  known  instances  in  wliich  they  have  taken  5s.  or  6s.  a nead  from  the  people  upon 
a townland,  and  pocketed  it,  and  put  the  deficiency  upon  somebody  else ; they  do  that  in 
many  cases — and  this  case  came  to  my  own  knowledge  in  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  man 
who  had  been  treated  in  this  way,  and  was  ill  of  the  fever.  He  was  not  able  to  pay  the 
amount  he  had  promised  to  the  applotter  ; he  came  to  him  for  the  money,  and  threatened 
him,  and  frightened  him.  He  said  that  ho  should  pay  it — that  he  should  not  forget  it,  and 
made  use  of  strong  language  to  get  it  out  of  him.  He  was  so  frightened  about  it  he  came 
to  me ; I told  him  it  was  a very  bad  case ; I had  done  every  thing  to  prevent  these 
tilings  taking  place — that  I had  gone  to  the  vestry  and  was  mobbed — that  the  people  had 
got  up  a faction  against  me.  I then  attempted  to  prosecute  this  man  at  the  assizes  for 
perjury,  but  was  not  able  to  go  through  all  the  technicalities  required ; but  it  works  an 
immense  grievance,  and  the  people  feel  the  way  in  which  the  thing  is  done.  The  cess  is 
high,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  done  is  very  corrupt. 

27.  Who  are  the  people  that  have  the  majority  in  the  vestry  to  appoint  the  applotters?-— 
These  people’s  friends.  No  one  has  any  notice  but  their  own  friends.  There  is  not  half 
a dozen  parties  there.  They  go  by  the  old  ploughland,  and  not  by  any  value  at  all,  but 
what  they  choose  to  do  themselves.  The  taxation  is  very  high,  and  rendered  more  disa- 
greeable to  the  parties  paying  the  money  by  finding  that  they  get  very  little  for  it.  The 
charges  are  enormous,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  carried  out  by  the  contractors  is 
very  had.  You  get  a very  bad  work  for  a very  large  sum  of  money.  The  law  is  very 
defective  in  that  respect ; and  if  the  system  of  the  grand  jury  laws  was  changed,  so  as  to 
ensure  the  roads  being  made  by  a person  who  understood  it,  and  had  the  means  of  doing 
it,  the  thing  would  be  better  done,  and  at  a cheaper  rate.  All  these  things  were  very 
strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  grand  jury.  I brought  forward 
a memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously  by  the  grand  jury,  an 
I have  got  Mr.  Lucas’s  reply  to  it. 

[The  witness  delivered  in  the  same,  which  were  read.~\ 
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The  Memorial  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  at  summer  assizes,  1844. 

To  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lieutenant-General  and  Governor-General  of  Ireland. 

Most  respectfully  slioweth,— That  your  memorialists  find  that  several  deficiencies  in  the  Grand  Jury 
Act,  in  respect  of  the  presentments  for  public  works,  as  heretofore  set  forth,  cause  a great  deal  of 
public  loss  and  inconvenience,  which  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  grand  jurors,  or  county 
officers,  to  prevent,  viz 

1st.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  twelve  judges  have  decided  that  the  salaries  for  keeping  roads 
in  repair  shall  be.  raised,  there  are  no  funds  at  any  time  available  for  the  repairs  of  the  roads  by  the 
county  surveyor,  if  they  are  neglected  by  the  contractor,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case. 

•2nd.  That  if  an  application  is  made  for  any  public  work,  and  that  no  contract  is  entered  into,  the 
work  cannot  be  done. 

3rd.  That  the  class  of  persons  who  are  intrusted  with  keeping  the  roads  in  repair  must  necessarily 
be  of  the  lowest  orders,  from  the  subdivision  of  the  roads  into  small  contracts,  and  the  grand  jury  being 
obliged  to  accept  the  lowest  tenders.  0 

4th.  That  the  post  roads  are  not  secured  from  neglect  by  the  62nd  section  of  the  Grand  Jury  Act, 
as  the  post  office  will  not  ask  for  repairs  until  the  road  becomes  impassable. 

To  prevent  those  evils,  and  thereby  save  a great  deal  of  expense  and  inconvenience,  your  memo- 
rialists would  beg  respectfully  to  solicit  the  attention  of  your  Excellency  to  the  immediate  alteration 
or  amendment  of  these  grand  jury  laws  ; and  they  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  the  system  now  so 
efficiently  adopted  in  Scotland,  of  employing  district  contractors  to  execute  those  public  works,  whose 
knowledge  and  experience  would  enable  them  to  secure  to  the  public  good  roads  at  a cheaper  rate, 
and  afford  a greater  security  for  the  proper  maintenance  and  preservation  of  the  road,  would  obviate 
all  tba  difficulties  memorialists  complain  of,  aud  be  a very  great  improvement  of  the  law. 

Dublin  Custlc,  2nd  August,  1844. 

Sib, — I am  directed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  memorial  of  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county. of  Kerry,  which  accompanied  your  letter  of  the  31st  ultimo,  and  to  acquaint 
you,  that  his  Excellency  is  well  aware  that  the  subject  therein  adverted  to  is  one  of  serious  importance 
to  the  country,  and  to  add,  that  ere  long,  it  will  receive  his  earnest  and  deliberate  consideration. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sir  William  D.  Godfrey,  Bart.,  • E.  Lucas. 

Kilcolman  Abbey. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Kerry  Supple,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ballyhorgan,  in  the  barony  of  Claumaurice,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a poor  law  guardian  for  two  electoral  divisions,  and 
agent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Anthony  Staugliton. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  Rattoo  district. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — Tillage  farms  principally;  there  are 
only  two  grazing  farms  in  the  district. 

5.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — It  does. 

6.  Of  what  nature  ? — A better  system  of  fanning.  I do  not  think  they  understand  any 
thing  about  farming,  and  the  reclamation  of  land.  There  is  some  land*  in  a very  ban-en, 
poor  state ; some  mountain  land,  part  of  the  college  property,  that  wants  improvement  very 
much. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — I do 
not  think  it  is  improving  ; there  is  a had  system  of  fanning  : they  do  not  train  the  tenants 
to  the  rotation  of  crops.  They  use  sea  manure  ; but  an  attempt  is  made  to  convert  it  into 
private,  property,  winch,  if  successful,  will  be  quite  rubious  to  the  small  class  of  farmers. 
There  is  a farm  that  abuts  on  the  sea,  and  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  away  the 
weed,  but  the  landlords  wish  to  make  it  private  property.  There  has  a scuffle  been  going 
on  for  a long  time. 

8.  Has  there  been  any  appeal  to  the  law  ? — Yes summonses  have  been  served  upon  the 
poor  people,  and  that  lias  been  going  on  since  last  November.  The  magistrates  do  not 
know  what  decision  to  come  to.  They  have  been  writing  to  the  government  lawyers,  and 
they  seem  quite  puzzled  as  to  the  decision  to  come  to. 

9.  Is  it  weed  or  sand? — Weed.  The  first  attempt  was  to  prevent  the  taking  sand. 
The  magistrates  decided  against  that ; they  said  that  could  not  be  prevented,  but  the  weed 
18  a floating  body.  The  people  go  out  with  rakes  and  land  it  on  the  strand.  One  magis- 
frate  thinks  the  people  have  a right  to  it,  and  the  other  that  it  belongs  to  the  proprietor. 
Mr.  Gun  has  acted  as  a magistrate,  but  the  public  do  not  know  what  liis  opinion  is  upon  it. 

10.  Then  I understand  it  is  not  growing  weed  ? — No,  floating  weed.  There  is  a small 
rock  with  weed  upon  it ; they  do  not  take  that  away.  They  very  much  abide  by  my 
opinion ; they  have  taken  my  opinion,  and  I believe  the  floating  weed  belongs  to  the  public, 
but  they  do  not  attempt  to  take  away  the  weed  upon  the  rock.  I find  that  the  people 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  it  away  forty  years  ago,  but  the  middleman  attempts  to  convert 
it  into  private  property,  and  sell  it  as  his  own.  I have  employed  an  attorney  upon  it,  and 
have  had  him  to  argue  the  point  before  the  magistrates,  and  have  done  every  thing  I can 
to  make  it  public  property. 

11.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — Generally  by  private  contract. 

12.  Is  it  usual  for  landlords  to  receive  proposals  ? — I would  call  it  private  contract, 
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13.  Do  they  usually  advertise  ?— No ; but  we  never  put  out  a tenant.  There  is  an 
agreement  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  or  the  agent,  and  very  few  instances  of  the 
tenants  being  put  out.  The  rent  is  mostly  a gross  sum,  fixed  by  agreement  between  the 
agent  and  the  party  who  comes  to  take  the  farm.  The  middlemen  generally  advertise 

their  land,  and  take  proposals  from  various  persons. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — In  this  district  the  best  land  is  £2 
an  acre,  the  second  £l  5s.,  and  the  tim'd  15-s.  to  20s.,  and  10s.  to  12.s-. 

15.  Is  the  best  land  tillage  or  grazing  land  ? — Generally  grazing.  There  are  only  two 
good  grazing  farms  in  the  district ; the  rest  of  the  land  is  better  calculated  for  tilling. 

16.  What  will  that  land  set  at  £2  an  acre  feed? — Four  acres  would  feed  two  cows. 

17.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— I 
would  give  my  opinion  that  the  poor  law  valuation  has  not  been  a fair  one  in  the  district ; 
the  person  did  not  take  pains  to  make  himself  qualified,  if  he  was  competent  at  all.  It  is 
3.?.  in  the  pound  less  than  the  rent,  hut  he  has  not  drawn  a proper  distinction  in  the  qua- 
lities of  the  land.  Where  leases  are  given,  the  term  is  the  lessee's  life  and  twenty-one 
years. 

18.  Are  leases  usually  given? — Leases  are  not  so  common  now  as  formerly  on  many  of 
the  properties.  Some  allow  leases,  and  others  do  not.  Tcnants-at-will  are  never  inclined 
to  improve  the  land,  nor  are  those  who  hold  at  very  high,  rents. 

19.  Are  the  leaseholders  inclined  to  improve  ? — Yes,  more  so  than  those  who  have  not 
leases. 

20.  Are  they  inclined  to  subdivide  ? — Yes,  to  a ruinous  extent, 

21.  What  steps  are  usually  taken  to  prevent  them?— Some  landlords  have  brought 
ejectments,  and  wanted  to  enforce  the  covenants  hi  the  leases,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  carry 
it  out.  I consider  the  very  minute  subdivision  of  land  to  be  the  great  cause  of  the 
distress. 

22.  Are  there  any  permanent  improvements  effected,  cither  by  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant? — I know  of  very  few,  except  by  Mr.  Staughton  ; he  builds  houses  for  his  tenants, 
and  makes  them  comfortable. 

23.  Does  he  charge  any  per  centage  upon  the  outlay  ? — No. 

24.  Does  he  do  any  thing  towards  draining  the  land?— He  gives  the  tenants  fifteen  per 
cent,  for  putting  lime  or  sand  upon  his  property,  sometimes  twenty  per  cent,  I would 
recommend  more  when  the  tenants  have  not  so  good  a bargain  as  others. 

25.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — None. 

26.  Are  the  farmers  getting  richer  ? — The  fanners  holding  from  forty  to  sixty  acres  of 
land  are  better  off  than  they  were  some  years  ago. 

27.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — No. 

28.  Are  the  labourer's  improving  ? — No,  there  is  very  little  employment  for  them. 

29.  What  wages  do  they  get  ? — Eightpence  a day  without  diet ; 6d.  with  diet. 

30.  Can  they  get  that  all  the  year  round? — No.  There  is  a run  just  now  at  spring  and 
harvest  time. 

31.  What  is  the  rate  of  con-acre  in  the  district  ? — From  £4  to  £5  an  acre.  They  some- 
times go  as  high  as  £6  an  acre ; that  is  a ruinous  rate.  Land  nearest  the  sea  sets  highest; 
in  consequence  of  the  facility  of  getting  the  sea-weed  they  will  give  more,  because,  with  a 
little  donkey,  the  poor  people  draw  in  the  sea-weed.  If  they  were  prevented  doing  that, 
the  land  would  not  let  near  its  value,  and  the  poor  people  would  starve. 

32.  What  is  the  con-acre  rent  paid  in  the  interior? — Up  to  £6  an  aero  for  unmanured 
land — grass  land. 

33.  Is  it  burnt  ? — On.  some  properties  it  is  not  allowed. 

34.  Would  the  land  at  £6  an  acre  he  burnt  ? — No,  in  some  places  it  would  not  be  allowed. 

35.  Is  the  acreable  rent  placed  upon  the  small  farms  greater  than  that  upon  the  large 
farms? — Not  by  the  landlord  in  fee  ; by  the  middleman  it  is.  If  a man  had  six  acres  of 
land,  I should  not  charge  him  more  than  if  it  was  fifty  acres ; but  if  I let  to  a middleman 
he  lets  a good  deal  higher. 

36.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district? — No;  not  since  1822,  we 
have  not  had  any  thing  of  the  Mnd. 

37.  Are  there  any  fees  on  collecting  rent,  or  enforcing  rent  ? — No.  I am  paid  Is.  m 
the  pound  for  collecting  rent,  and  that  is  usual  in  the  district ; there  is  no  other  fee. 

38.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — I should  say  from  Is.  bit. 

to  2s.  , 

39.  Have  you  any  suggestions? — I would  respectfully  suggest,  that  the  county  rate  an 
other  taxes,  if  not  entirely,  should  be,  in  a great  part,  paid  by  the  landlord ; tor  e 
frequent  calls  upon  the  tenants,  when  they  have  not  money,  cause  great  distress,  ana  t 
tenants  would  know  no  other  persons  in  their  dealings  but  their  landlords.  I tninK, 
landlords  would  buy  seeds  for  the  tenants,  and  make  them  pay  for  them  when  they 

a little  money,  it  would  have  a good  effect,  so  far  as  to  get  them  into  the  habit  ot  so  o 
green  crops,  and  by  house-feeding  the  cattle  make  a greater  quantity  of  manure.  1 ® 
land  is  generally  let  too  high  in  Kerry,  particularly  the  lands  belonging  to  Trinity  uo  = ’ 
Dublin.  Mr.  Staughton  holds  college  lands,  and  I have  been  speaking  to  lnm  aDo  > 
that  they  are  let  higher  than  others.  He  says  it  is  impossible  to  help  it,  lor  t ey 
raised  the  fines  to  such  a pitch,  we  must  do  something  to  meet  it.  . <?nrme(i 

40.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  fines  have  been  raised  in  the  district  ?— I am  ^ 

that  they  have.  He  has  refused  to  renew  with  them,  upon  the  principle  that  tney  . 

more  than  he  conceives  fair  for  the  fine— more  than  his  interest  in  the  land  would  w 
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him  in  paying.  The  early  and  improvident  marriages  of  the  people,  so  long  as  they  exist, 
must  keep  up  the  state  of  poverty. 

41.  Are  you  prepared  to  suggest  a remedy  for  that  ? — I would  say  that  there  is  a revenue 
arising  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  which  is  a strong  inducement  to  them  not  to  put 
any  check  upon  it,  and  there  are  many  points  connected  with  it.  My  own  opinion  is,  as 
long  as  a hoy  of  sixteen  will  rnan-y  a girl  of  fourteen,  without  Is.  in  their  pockets,  and 
throw  themselves  upon  the  world,  it  is  very  hard  to  benefit  the  people  of  Ireland. 

42.  Do  you  think  the  clergy  could  check  the  feeling  you  describe  to  be  so  strong  ? — 
Yes,  I think  they  could  in  a great  measure,  if  they  would  take  the  trouble.  They  would 
be  acting  against  themselves.  Their  revenue  arises  from  it.  But  if  a clergyman  talked 
rationally  to  a boy  of  sixteen  or  eighteen— “You  are  going  to  do  what  is  very  imprudent  : 
you  ought  not  to  do  it — you  will  he  a beggar,  and  in  the  poor-house/'  it  would  have  as 
much  effect  as  the  other  sermons  he  preaches. 

43.  Do  you  think  that  the  new  poor  law  will  have  any  effect  in  checking  early  mar- 
riages?—I cannot  see  how  it  will  affect  it,  one  way  or  the  other.  Those  who  have  been 
in  the  poor-house  at  Tralee,  are  afraid  to  go  in  again.  I know  they  misrepresent ; but,  at 
all  events,  they  are  all  afraid  to  go  back. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  William  Pope,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ?— A place  called  Causeway,  in  the  parish  of  Ballyheige,  in 
the  comity  of  Kerry. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A fanner,  holding  about  150  or  160  plantation  Irish 
acres. 

3.  Is  it  principally  tillage,  or  grazing  ? — Both  grazing  and  tillage. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  letting  of  con-acre,  what  is  the  system  pursued  in  your  immediate 
neighbourhood  ? — The  system  is,  letting  the  exhausted  land,  after  two  or  three  white 
crops,  to  the  poor  man,  for  an  exorbitant  rent,  at  £4  or  £o.  The  hungry  man  must  give 
any  thing  for  his  dinner ; he  must  give  £4  or  £5  an  acre,  and  he  only  gets  one  crop.  We 
have  such  a population  in  the  district,  there  is  such  a demand  for  it,  that  the  people  must 
give  an  excessive  price  for  it,  particularly  those  persons  who  can  get  the  sea  manure. 
The  land  thus  let  is  four  or  five  miles  from  the  sea  shore,  and  they  let  it  at  this  high  price. 
If  the  man  could  sow  a second  crop  he  would  have  some  encouragement  to  manure  it,  and 
he  would  be  able  to  pay  it.  In  some  cases  they  pay  me  £6  for  the  grass  land,  but  that  is 
better  where  they  get  two  crops,  and  if  they  manure  they  get  the  benefit  of  it.  If  there 
was  a law  that  they  should  get  two  crops,  they  would  have  some  return  in  value  for  their 
manure. 

5.  Have  you  ever  thought  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a law  preventing  land  being  let 
for  less  than  two  crops'? — I think  it  would  be  of  service  to  the  poor  men  in  my  district, 
and  all  over  Kerry,  though  I do  not  think  it  would  prevent  the  letting.  The  farmers  are 
very  anxious  to  get  any  rent  for  this  exhausted  land ; it  produces  notliing  for  themselves, 
aud  they  are  anxious  to  have  it  taken  from  them,  and  particularly  those  who  will  only  give 
one  crop : they  have  it  in  prime  order  for  the  corn  crop,  and  have  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
man’s  manure,  and  the  high  rent  besides.  One  thing  1 beg  leave  to  suggest  in  respect  to 
the  comity  cess  and  the  grand  jury  system — it  is  bad,  and  the  county  cess  is  increasing 
every  year,  and  is  paid  by  tire  tenants.  The  mode  of  applotting  it  is  very,  very  bad.  The 
applotters  are  chosen  at  vestry,  and  very  corruptly.  1 had  myself  intended  prosecuting 
one  of  them,  and  brought  him  before  the  magistrate.  He  only  charged  himself  Id.  an  acre 
upon  twenty-four  acres ; lie  only  charged  Is. ; he  bad  two  more  with  him,  and  each  of  those 
charged  himself  3d.  or  4 cl. — I cannot  be  exact.  They  were  indicted  at  the  assizes,  but  not 
brought  to  trial. 

6.  What  was  the  general  charge  upon  the  rest  of  the  people  ? — He  charged  me  for  the 
same  description  of  land  from  2s.  to  2s.  del.  an  acre ; and  he  treated  his  favourites  all  over 
the  paiish  in  like  manner  with  himself.  He  made  one  of  those  holding  a farm  in  common 
double  what  the  other  man  his  friend  paid. 

7.  What  prevents  you  appointing  proper  applotters  ? — I used  every  exertion  to  turn 
them  out,  and  succeeded ; and  I then  put  in  honest  men  for  the  following  year. 

S.  What  would  you  recommend  as  a remedy  for  this "? — I would  suggest  that  the  county 
cess  should  he  paid  according  to  the  poor  law  valuation — that  is  the  best  mode  I could 
suggest.  Rents  are  fixed  by  private  contract,  and  in  a few  cases  by  valuation,  by  the  agent. 
No  other  is  final.  Where  there  is  a valuation  by  order  of  the  landlord,  the  agent  generally 
adds  something  to  it  to  make  it  more  oppressive,  though  I know  the  valuation  to  be  high 
enough. 

9.  By  whom  is  the  valuation  made  generally  ? — By  a very  good  judge  of  land,  a gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Kane ; he  lives  three  or  four  miles  from  this  town. 

10.  Is  he  in  the  habit  generally  of  valuing  lands? — Yes  ; he  was  a land  surveyor  and 
engineer.  A few  have  the  repute  of  being  very  good  Landlords,  but  they  have  very  had 
agents.  I find  that  agents  who  are  landlords  themselves  are  kinder  to  their  own  tenants 
than  to  those  holding  on  the  estates  of  absentee  landlords  under  their  management.  There 
are  a great  many  absentee  landlords  in  that  part  of  Ireland.  I know  many  of  them  to  be 
very  good  men. 

11.  Is  a great,  deal  of  this  union  held  by  absentee  landlords?- — Yes,  there  is.  There  is 
very  little  encouragement  to  the  improvement  of  land,  in  my  district,  although,  it  is  very 
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much  in  want  of  improvement.  If  an  industrious  tenant  lays  out  money  in  improving,  lie 
will  be  charged  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  more  rent  than  his  neighbour.  I can  prove  that. 
He  buys  manure,  and  lays  it  out  to  reclaim  the  land ; then  he  pays  more  rent.  I know  one 
instance  where  the  tenant  pays  33s.  an  acre  for  land  only  worth  20s.,  and  his  neighbour 
pays  20s.  because  he  has  not  improved  it. 

12.  How  long  did  he  hold  it  ?— Twenty-one  years. 

13.  Did  he  pay  himself  for  those  improvements  ? — Yes,  I think  he  did,  for  he  was  an 
industrious  man ; but  at  the  same  time  I think  it  is  a check  to  improvements. 

14.  What  remedy  would  you  suggest? — It  does  not  occur  to  me,  but  I think  there 
ought  to  be  a remedy. 

15.  Are  these  cases  of  frequent  occurrence? — Yes  ; because  when  the  agent  or  valuator 
comes  to  see  the  ground,  he  will  be  assessed  at  the  full  value — but  I do  not  see  the  houses 
valued.  Tins  tenant  had  laid  out  a good  deal  of  money  in  building  a house. 

16.  Would  he  be  better  off  now,  holding  at  the  old  rent,  with  the  land  in  its  original 
state,  or  holding  this  land  in  its  present  state,  at  the  increased  rent  ? — I would  rather  go 
into  the  poor  land  and  begin  again.  If  a landlord  is  determined  to  lay  a fair  rent  on  the 
land,  he  should  allow  a fair  sum  for  what  has  been  done  to  the  land,  in  ditching  and 
draining. 

17.  Had  he  a lease?— Ho;  he  had  a promise  for  a lease  of  twenty-one  yearn,  and  his 
own  life.  I am  speaking  of  my  own  case.  The  gentleman  who  gave  me  the  promise  is 
dead.  I took  it  at  the  war  setting.  He  made  a second  valuation,  and  brought  down  the 
rent  nearly  half ; hut  I pay  the  war  rent  for  it  now,  by  my  own  improvements.  Upon  one 
spot  I pay  the  war  rent,  and  very  near  it  in  the  other.  Another  thing  I would  suggest  is, 
there  should  be  agricultural  schools  in  every  union.  If  those  were  established  they  would 
he  of  great  service.  Want  of  capital,  and  high  rents,  and  the  want  of  leases,  are  the  great 
checks  to  improvement ; and  the  system  of  letting  under  the  courts  I think  is  bad. 

18.  What  is  the  system  pursued?— By  cant,  which  encourages  the  bidders  to  offer 
double  the  value  for  the  land,  which  is  sure  to  drive  them  into  law ; I have  experienced 
that  myself.  At  any  risk  they  will  strive  to  get  into  possession.  If  there  is  a spot  of  land 
to  be  let  it  is  put  up  to  auction,  which  is  a very  bad  system,  for  they  often  offer  double 
the  value.  I should  suggest  that  the  lands  let  under  the  courts,  should  be  let  by  valuation, 
ascertained  by  a respectable  valuator,  and  that  he  should  be  paid  a salary  for  doing  these 
things.  If  money  could  be  borrowed  from  the  government  for  the  small  farmers,  at  a low 
rate  of  interest,  it  would  bo  very  advantageous  to  them. 

19.  What  sort  of  security  could  the  small  fanners  givo  ? — The  landlord. 

20.  The  tenant  to  have  the  money  and  the  landlord  to  pay  the  interest ; is  that  it  ? — 
Yes ; to  be  the  security. 

{The  witness  withdrew.'] 


665. 

Mr.Tho*.  O’Connor. 


Mr.  Thomas  O’Connor,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — At  llushpark,  in  the  electoral  division  of  Ballylongford,  in  the 

county  of  Kerry.  . 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  a farmer  and  a landlord,  as  a middle- 
man. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  yourself? — I dare  say  about  250  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted,  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  electoral  division  of  Ballylongford  and  Kilconnel- 
loe ; it  is  the  adjacent  electoral  division. 

5.  Is  it  principally  in  tillage  or  in  grazing  farms? — Principally  tillage ; it  has  crept  more 
into  tillage  latterly  than  grazing ; there  is  some  grazing  attached  to  each  farm. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — It  has  somewhat  improved,  but  rather  slowl), 

to  what  we  hear  of  other  districts.  . 

7.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — I think  about  thirty  acres  or 
twenty-five ; there  are  some  smaller,  but  I speak  of  farms  as  they  are  generally  let. 

8.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — There  are  some,  I 

not  say  many.  Both  the  landlords  and  tenants  have  seen  the  evil  consequences  ot  having 
farms  of  that  description,  and  they  are  every  day  lessening.  . 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — Generally  by  prof>o  - 

10.  Is  it  usual  for  the  landlord  to  accept  the  highest  offer  ? — No,  I do  not  think  i is, 
there  may  he  some  cases  where  landlords  do  it,  but  it  is  not  the  usual  mode.  iuy 
district  there  are  very  few  changes. 

11.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — About  ±-1  an  a 

is  the  average;  from  15$.  to  25s.  the  arable  land.  . t+ 

12.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation . 

varies  in  many  electoral  divisions ; I do  not  think  the  same  scale  of  valuation  has  been  ’ P 
up,  and  there  can  be  but  a very  imperfect  judgment  formed.  I know  one  was  v ue 
season  when  the  poor  law  was  much  more  remote ; and  I know  that  that  yaiuatio 
much  higher.  I do  not  think  that  the  same  scale  was  followed  at  the  valuation  o 
electoral  divisions.  I think  it  is  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  under  the  letting  value , 
not'say  under  the  real  value.  , . j:ate 

13.  Is  the  land  in  your  district  held  mostly  under  middlemen,  or  are  they  the 
tenants  of  the  proprietors? — Under  middlemen;  it  is  almost  all  college  land. 
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14.  Are  the  leases  toties  quoties  leases,  under  the  middlemen? — No,  in  very  few  cases 
under  the  middlemen ; the  middlemen  hold  under  toties  quoties  leases. 

15.  Do  the  rents  under  the  college  vary  ? — Very  much. 

16.  In.  what  way  are  they  regulated? — They  are  regulated  according  to  some  certain  old 

plan I do  not  know  how — under  a system  of  fines. 

17.  Have  they  varied  much  of  late  years? — Yes. 

IS.  Have  there  been  frequent  variations? — Almost  every  year  or  third  year;  latterly 
there  has  been  a stop  at  the  raised  rent.  I do  not  understand  how  it  is  done,  and  never 
could : there  was  some  raised  rent  put  on.  The  fines  and  rent  have  continued  about  the 
same  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

19.  Is  the  renewal  an  annual  one? — Yes,  the  i*enewal  is  an  annual  one;  in  some  cases 
I believe  it  is  not. 

20.  Does  the  rent  of  all  the  parties  increase,  along  with  the  increase  which  the  middle- 
man pays  ? — Yes,  if  they  hold  under  toties  quoties  leases ; if  they  hold  for  a definite  period 
it  does  not.  A great  many  hold  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  the  term  they  get  being 
nineteen  years  ; and  then:  rent  is  a fixed  one. 

21.  Does  the  holding  under  a body  circumstanced  as  the  college  is,  operate  in  any  way 
to  check  improvements  in  the  district  upon  their  lands  ? — No,  I would  not  say  that  it  does ; 
there  is  great  confidence  in  those  holding  where  there  is  a toties  quoties  lease.  Some 
have  considered  it  a very  vicious  mode  of  holding  lands,  and  from  it  they  conceive  they 
have  run  up  to  the  very  high  rents  they  have  got  to : others  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
to  run  the  lease  out  and  not  to  pay  a fine. 

22.  Is  the  sum  paid  by  the  small  occupiers  a larger  amount  sometimes  than  is  paid  by 
large  farmers? — Yes,  I think  very. 

23.  Is  there  any  great  difference  ?— Yes ; not  if  they  were  both  let  at  the  same  time, 
and  most  men  who  deserve  the  name  of  landlords  make  no  difference.  ‘Where  the  small 
lettings  are  made,  they  are  made  by  a different  order  of  persons. 

24.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners? — No;  but 
unfortunately  there  is  a great  deal  of  land  where  I reside  that  is  under  the  courts,  and  it 
has  been  a great  question  with  me  whether  the  landlord  or  tenant  are  most  injured  by  it ; 
they  are  both  injured : it  retards  every  thing  like  improvement,  and  is  of  very  bad  conse- 
quence to  the  property. 

25.  What  situation  of  life  is  the  receiver  in? — A very  respectable  man,  and  kindly 
disposed. 

26.  Is  he  resident  in  this  country,  or  a Dublin  attorney? — In  the  county  of  Kerry. 

27.  Has  he  ever  made  any  application  to  the  court  with  a view  of  improvements  ? — I do 
not  know  that  he  has ; but  the  great  injury  is,  when  the  leases  are  up  they  are  always  for 
a short  term  ; the  lands  are  put  up  to  competition,  and  the  people  are  more  inclined  to  bid 
than  if  they  were  dealing  with  the  owner.  The  courts  seldom  exercise  a discretion ; they 
give  them  to  the  highest  bidder. 

28.  Are  the  lands  under  the  court  at  the  suit  of  the  creditor’s? — Yes. 

29.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the  estate  has  been  deteriorated  veiy  much 
since  ? — Yes. 

30.  Do  you  think  that  the  value  of  the  estate,  if  sold  in  the  market  to-morrow,  would  be 
less  than  it  would  otherwise  ? — Yes,  because  there  has  been  no  improvement;  there  is  a loss 
to  every  one  concerned,  except  the  legal  men.  The  great  outcry  of  the  people  in  this 
district  is  the  injustice  they  feel  in  respect  to  the  county  cess ; they  feel  that  a part  ought 
to  be  borne  by  the  proprietors  in  fee.  They  conceive  there  is  some  hope  of  an  alteration  if 
they  had  a proper  representation  of  the  injustice  of  it ; that  is  a suggestion  that  they  wish 
to  have  made.  They  also  conceive  that  it  is  the  cause  of  having  the  con-acre  land  let  at  a 
higher  rate  than  it  would  otherwise  be ; because  the  farmer  always  uses  it  as  an  argument 
why  he  should  put  a higher  rent  upon  it,  because  he  has  the  county  cess,  to  pay  and  they 
have  not. 


30 th  August,  1844. 

665. 

Sir.  Thos.  O’Connor. 


[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  Robert  Stack,  sworn  and  examined.  666. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  a place  called  Erramore,  within  two  miles  of  this  town,  ..Robert stack- 
to  the  south-west  of  it. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — Nearly  up  to  400  acres,  mostly  in  grazing, 
and  some  tillage  too  ; 300  acres  of  lowland,  and  some  mountain. 

4.  Is  the  agriculture  in  this  district  improving,  in  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  it  is  improving  to 
what  it  was  some  years  ago. 

. 5.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  improving  the  land  in  a great  measure,  laying  out  lime  upon 
it.  We  have  not  the  convenience  of  sea  manure  in  the  district  in  which  I live ; and  lime  is 
the  principal  manure,  together  with  stable  dung  and  compost  of  every  kind. 

, What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  tillage  holdings  ? — They  vary  very  much,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land.  One  man  may  divide  it ; others  may  like  to  graze  their  land  ; and 
others  may  till,  according  to  the  description  of  the  land ; such  as  would  not  be  fit  for  tillage 
®ay  answer  for  grazing,  by  breaking  it  up  into  small  lots,  from  year  to  year,  and  laying 

7.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — Something  from  thirty  to  $fty 
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Mr.  Robert  Stack. 


667. 

Jas.  M.  Holme,  esq. 


846  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

S.  Are  there  many  farms  hold  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— There  are  some,  but  not 
as  general  as  formerly. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  generally  ? ^Mostly 

by  proposal,  and  in  some  cases  the  landlord  will  leave  it  to  the  agent ; but  not  very 
generally. 

1 0.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  tillage  land  ? — If  it  be  good 
it  may  set  from  20 s.  to  25s.  ; not  to  say  the  first  quality  of  land. 

11.  "What  quantity  of  produce  would  you  expect  from  that  ? — I would  consider  it  a very 

good  crop  if  it  averaged  about  300  stones  of  oats  to  the  Irish  acre.  1 

12.  What  quantity  of  potatoes? — It  would  bo  a very  fair  crop  about  four  or  five  aud 
twenty  pecks  to  an  acre.  Each  of  those  pecks  contain  eighty  stones ; but  that  would  bo 
very  prime  land.  On  land  that  is  improved  and  had  lime  tin-own  out  upon  it,  the  first 
crop  may  bo  very  light,  but  at  the  second  crop  you  may  have  something. 

13.  In  the  ordinary  way  in  which  land  is  cultivated,  what  would  you  get  without  the 
lime? — I would  consider  it  a good  quarter  of  ground  that  would  yield  five  pecks  of 
potatoes. 

14.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Some 
of  them  distrain  for  it ; others  may  eject  a tenant  running  into  arrear  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  just  according  to  the  landlord’s  wish. 

15.  Which  mode  of  proceeding  is  best  for  the  tenant,  do  you  think? — It  may  be  better 
for  him  to  be  distrained  than  have  costs  put  upon  him.  Ho  may  strain  a point  to  make  up 
the  sum ; and  if  you  put  him  to  expense,  he  may  bo  xmable  to  meet  the  rent  at  all. 

16.  What  is  the  expense  of  distraining  ? — Four  shillings  and  sixpence  is  what  is  gene- 
rally charged  as  the  driver’s  fees,  and  some  other  little  charge  for  putting  the  cattle  in  the 
pound. 

17.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  of  the  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion?— In  the  locality  I am  accustomed  to,  the  poor  law  valuation  is  lower ; for  the  most 
part,  it  is  lower  than  the  land  is  let  for. 

18.  How  much  ? — It  varies.  I should  think  it  is  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  lower.  In  other 
cases  it  may  come  up  near  the  rent,  according  as  the  land  may  be  let. 

19.  Do  you  think  that  the  valuation,  upon  the  whole,  is  a good  one  ? — Indeed  I consider 
it  the  nearest  valuation  I was  ever  acquainted  with. 

20.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess,  in  general,  bear  to  the  rent? — I am  not 
particular  as  to  that.  I think  it  is  about  1.9.  (id.  in  the  pound  in  the  half-year,  as  near  as  I 
can  recollect. 

21.  Is  it  very  unequally  laid  on  ? — It  is  in  many  places.  The  people  went  upon  the  new 
system  in  laying  it.  Where  there  were  proper  persons  in  the  locality,  they  gave  a good 
deal  of  satisfaction.  In  other  places  it  did  not  give  satisfaction.  It  is  a tax  that  presses 
very  hard  upon  the  tenants,  the  county  rate. 

22.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  reference  to  the  comity  cess,  or  any  other 
improvement  in  the  law  ? — No  ; only  if  the  tenants  were  encouraged, , there  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  improvement  in  the  land.  Want  of  leases  is  a great  bar  in  the  way  of  such 
as  could  lay  out  a little  capital.  They  do  not  know  how  long  they  may  have  the  land. 

23.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — No. 

24.  Are  you  agent  to  an  absentee  estato  ? — Yes. 

25.  Is  that  a large  estato  ? — No ; something  less  than  1,000  acres. . 

26.  Are  any  of  the  landlords  in  the  country  in  the  habit  of  making  any  allowance  to 
their  tenants  for  improvements  ? — Some  of  them.  I,  hear  that  a good  many  landlords  make 
allowances. 

27.  What  is  the  nature  of  them? — For  building  houses,  and  draining,  and  sconring 

ditches,  and  matters  of  that  kind.  . 

28.  Does  not  the  tenant  farmer  find  that  laying  out  lime  on  land  will  pay  him  in  his 
crop  ? — Indeed  it  will : if  he  is  continued  upon  the  land  it  will  remunerate  him,  if  he  has 
capital  to  lay  out  upon  well  drained  land,  or  rather  coarse  ground,  if  well  drained. 

29.  In  how  long  do  you  think — supposing  the  land  well  drained,  and  to  be  fanned  with 
good  manure — a farmer  would  bo  repaid  for  Iris  outlay? — It  would  pay  him  m some 
years — in  six  or  seven  years,  if  the  man  was  continued,  and  if  the  tenant  drains  the  land. 

30.  Putting  the  draining  out  of  the  question,  if  the  farm  is  properly  drained,  will  it  no 

answer  to  a tenant  to  manure  it  well  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  worth  his  while,  if  he  was  con- 
tinued tenant.  There  are  many  tenants  doing  it.  R , 

31.  Are  they  receiving  assistance  from  the  landlord? — Yes,  many  of  them  are. 
very  many  for  them  own  sakes  lay  out  lime  upon  the  land.  Where  they  have  leases, 
do  it  generally.  They  are  rather  doubtful  about  doing  it  where  they  have  no  leases, 
consider  200  stones  of  oats  a fair  crop  for  our  land,  if  it  is  not  very  highly  manure 
lime  or  dung. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

James  Murray  Holme,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Gurbenard,  near  Listowel. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  agent  to  Lord  Listowel. 

3.  How  long  have  you  hold  that  situation  ? — Three  years  past,  last  July.  _ rron>bti- 
. 4.  What  is  the  district  in  which  that  proporty  is  situated? — In  the  baronies  o 
connor  and  Clanmaurice.  It  is  not  altogether  there.  There  are  a great  many 
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farms.  Lord  Listowel  Las  property  quite  close  to  Abbeyfeale,  and  property  close  to  30(/i  August,  1844. 
Ballyheige  Bay,  and  property  upon  the  river  Shannon  to  the  northward,  and  property  six  " 

miles  to  the  southward  of  this.  _ 

o.  Generally  over  the  distinct,  do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  the  Jas‘  1 ’ 0 me’  es^‘ 
reverse  ? — To  give  a correct  answer  to  that,  it  is  necessary  to  mate  a comparison,  and  I 
have  been  so  short  a time  here  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  such  a calculation  as  would 
he  useful ; but  I see  a tendency  to  improve. 

6.  Is  there  any  great  extent  of  unreclaimed  land  upon  Lord  Listowel’s  estate? — Yes, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  land  upon  which  capital  might  be  very  profitably  employed  in 
thorough-draining,  which  is  altogether  omitted. 

7.  How  is  the  land  occupied  ? — Principally  by  tenants  deriving  immediately  from  his 
lordship. 

S.  Do  they  hold  by  lease? — Yes,  most  of  them  do. 

f).  Do  they  generally  occupy  the  land  themselves,  or  do  they  generally  under-let  it  ? — 

There  are  a great  many  under-lettings  out  towards  Abbeyfeale  ; and  where  they  have  the 
very  best  interests  under  Lord  Listowel,  they  are  the  laziest  of  his  tenants.  They  bring 
in  persons  from  the  county  of  Limerick,  let  them  score  ground,  and  do  nothing  themselves, 
and  pay  the  rent  in  that  manner.  That  is  the  character  of  a small  part  of  the  property  out 
towards  Abbeyfeale.  I do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  the  general  character  of  the  property. 

10.  Are  those  persons  holding  under  old  leases  ? — Some  of  them  hold  under  old  leases. 

The  most  recent  lease  is  a lease  of  the  year  1822. 

11.  Are  they  generally  holding  at  low  rents? — Yes;  they  are  considerably  under  the 
poor  law  valuation — in  that  district  I mean  to  say. 

12.  In  the  other  districts  how  is  the  land  mostly  held ; is  it  by  tenants  immediately  under 
Lord  Listowel  ? — It  is  so,  generally,  on  the  estate.  There  are  some  old  leases,  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  middleman  is  still  preserved. 

13.  Since  your  connexion  with  the  estate,  has  it  occurred  that  any  of  the  large  holdings 
have  come  out  of  lease,  and  you  have  had  to  re-let  them? — Yes,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Abbeyfeale. 

14.  In  what  way  did  you  proceed? — I put  a valuation  upon  it  myself,  and  let  it  to  the 
occupying  tenants.  Lord  Listowel  never  dispossesses  any  tenant. 

15.  To  those  tenants  who  were  previously  tenants  to  the  middleman  ? — Yes. 

16.  In  what  sized  holdings  were  you  able  to  let  it? — Twenty  to  thirty  acres  in  that 
neighbourhood  was  the  largest ; but  there  were  others  that  were  much  smaller. 

17.  Was  the  population  such  you  were  not  obliged  to  remove  any? — Not  in  that  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Upon  the  Newcastle  side  of  the  river  there  is  a piece  of  inch  land, 
and  the  son  of  the  original  lessee  held  it.  He  let  it  in  score  ground.  I let  it  to  him  again, 
requiring  him,  as  a condition  of  his  taking  it  from  Lord  Listowel,  to  reduce  the  rent  to  those 
people  very  considerably.  My  usual  practice  is,  and  it  is  a practice  which  Lord  Listowel 
sanctions,  in  order  to  check  the  system  of  subletting  among  the  tenants,  when  I find  a 
number  of  poor  people  upon  the  land,  when  it  frills  out  of  lease,  I ascertain  to  whom  they 
are  tenants,  and  who  brought  them  in.  I put  a fair  valuation  upon  those  tenants’  grounds, 
and  I make  them  over  immediately  as  Lord  ListoweTs  tenants,  requiring  the  original  tenant 
to  keep  them  as  such  till  they  can  be  removed,  at  a fair  rent,  and  by  that  means  I put  a 
stop  to  the  system  of  Lord  Listowel’s  tenants  exacting  exorbitant  rents.  It  has  a tendency 
also  to  check  their  practices  in  subletting,  and  so  long  as  the  people  continue  there,  it  makes 
them  comfortable. 

18.  What  are  your  means  of  enforcing  it  upon  the  immediate  tenant,  if  you  give  him  a 
lease  ? — My  office  is  always  open  to  any  statement,  or  any  complaint  of  any  individual, 
provided  he  makes  it  in  the  presence  of  the  party  he  complains  against.  The  result  is, 
very  few  complaints  arc  made ; and  when  they  are  made,  I have  a full  and  strict  investiga- 
tion into  them,  and  then  I do  every  tiring  in  my  power  to  enforce  this  condition  upon  either 
of  the  parties. 

19.  Are  you  satisfied  not  only  that  few  complaints  are  made,  but  that  few  causes,  of 
complaint  exist  ? — I think  under  that  system  of  letting  there  are  few  causes  of  complaint. 

When  I am  letting  these  small  farms,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of  a middleman,  I call 
them  all  together.  Having  made  a valuation  of  the  little  holdings,  I say,  the  rent  is  so 
and  so,  and  then  ask  these  persons  to  acknowledge  the  tenancy,  and  that  they  are  Lord 
ListoweTs  immediate  tenants,  on  certain  conditions.  They  invariably  acknowledge  they 
are  tenants ; and  I take  the  usual  course  to  admit  them  to  their  tenancy,  on  the  part  of  Lord 
ListoweTs  immediate  tenants. 

20.  You  continue  the  system  of  middlemen  under  a modified  arrangement  ? — Yes.  On 
one  farm  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Abbeyfeale,  there  were  four  very  old  tenants. 

I made  a valuation  of  the  land.  I found  that  it  was  something  under  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion, and  I let  it  at  that  to  the  immediate  occupants.  There  was  another  portion  on  the 
Abbeyfeale  side  of  the  river.  I found  that  in  the  occupation  of  a great  number  of  persons 
m the  town  of  Abbeyfeale,  who  paid  very  exorbitant  rents  to  Lord  ListoweTs  immediate 
tenants.  I placed  what  I considered  a fair  rent  for  those,  individuals  upon  them,  and  then 
made  them  over  as  tenants  to  Lord  ListoweTs  tenant.  I could  not  have  done  otherwise. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  course  I took  there  could  be  generally  carried  out.  I am 
satisfied  that  it  is  totally  impracticable  in  other  cases ; but  such  is  the  state  of  the  country, 
that  it  appears  to  me  a person  in  my  situation  cannot  manage  a property  upon  general 
principles,  but  is  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  every  equitable  and  honourable  mode  of 

proceeding.  ° 
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30*/,  August,  1844.  21.  What  is  the  advantage  of  dealing  with  the  tenants  in  that  way  over  taking  them  as 

immediate  tenants  to  Lord  Listowel  ? — If  I take  every  one  of  those  tenants  I fill  up  the 

667.  rental  with  a miserable  class  of  tenants,  a class  of  people  that  Lord  Listowel  never  could 

Jas.  M.  Holme,  esq.  consj,jer  as  permanently  his  tenants,  and  with  whom  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
in  the  way  of  improvement ; at  the  same  time,  giving  them  these  conditions,  I have  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  up  the  possession  of  the  Land.  It  saves  litigation,  and  it  makes  them 
comfortable,  so  long  as  they  continue  there.  Then  again,  there  is  another  effect,  that  is— 
Lord  Listowel’s  tenants,  or  the  tenants  of  his  immediate  tenants,  in  the  cases  of  middlemen 
seeing  that  these  poor  people  are  thrown  upon  their  farms  as  a burden  upon  themselves! 
and  are  not  immediately  ejected  ; and  it  has  a tendency  to  check  on  then-  part  the  system 
of  subletting. 

22.  Do  you  find  that  the  immediate  tenants  of  Lord  Listowel,  having  people  living  under 
them  at  so  small  a profit,  are  anxious  themselves  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — Yes,  I do. 

23.  Do  you  find  that  they  employ  them  much,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages? — They 
cannot  give  them  much  employment ; they  have  not  sufficient  capital  to  do  so. 

24.  Do  you  hold  the  head  tenant  responsible  for  the  rent  of  all  those  parties  who  live 
under  him  ? — Yes. 

25.  Do  you  ever  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  rent  from  him,  he  alleging  he  has  not 
been  paid  by  them  ? — No. 

26.  Do  you  interfere  any  further  in  the  arrangement  between  the  middleman  and  the 
under-tenant,  except  fixing  the  rent  ? — No  further.  As  to  the  mode  of  recovery,  I leave 
them  to  themselves.  I find  the  people  in  tins  country  are  generally  so  well  disposed,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  attend  to  any  reasonable  or  honourable 
suggestion. 

27.  To  what  extent  may  the  holdings  of  these  small  holders  be  earned  ? — Some  of  them 
only  a house  and  a few  perches. 

28.  What  is  the  largest  ? — An  acre,  or  an  acre  and  a half.  They  generally  build  the 
houses  themselves  ; I put  a mere  nominal  rent.  It  is  a great  matter  with  a view  to  prevent 
subletting,  to  take  away  from  them  any  prospect  of  decided  advantage,  and  the  system  I 
have  adopted  appears  to  me  to  produce  that  effect. 

29.  Upon  any  of  those  farms  held  by  middlemen,  are  there  any  people  holding  five  to 
ten  or  fifteen  acres  ? — Yes. 

30.  What  would  be  your  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  case  of  a lease  falling  in  ? — I would 
re-let  it  to  the  occupiers. 

31.  How  low  would  you  go  in  the  scale  ? — I would  be  guided  by  this.  I generally  put 
Lord  Listowel  in  the  position  of  a middleman.  If  they  were  direct  tenants  to  a middleman 
holding  two  or  three  acres,  I would  make  them  direct  tenants  to  Lord  Listowel  for  that 
amount.  I very  seldom  find,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  that 
they  hold  much  smaller  quantities. 

32.  What  do  you  think  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  ground  upon  which  a man  could 
support  himself  without  labour  from  extraneous  sources  ? — I do  not  think  a man  could 
support  himself  and  family  properly,  without  getting  labour  off  his  farm,  upon  less  than 
nine  or  ten  acres,  and  then  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  resort  to  the  system  of  spade 
tillage. 

33.  Does  the  town  of  Listowel  belong  to  Lord  Listowel  ? — None  of  the  houses  belong 
to  him,  but  the  whole  of  the  land  upon  which  the  town  is  built  belongs  to  Iris  lordship. 
There  was  a lease  of  a portion  of  the  land  called  Ballygoloe  fell  out  about  three  months 
after  I became  his  lordship’s  agent.  Most  of  the  miserable  cabins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  were  built  upon  that  plot.  There  were  about  233  different  tenants,  consisting  of 
about  1,500  souls. 

34.  What  was  done  in  that  case  ? — I got  up  the  possession  of  several  of  the  holdings 
without  turning  any  individual  out.  I put  Lord  Listowel  in  the  position  of  the  person  who 
had  the  principal  interest ; under  him  he  had  a tenant,  and  this  tenant  let  to  another 
tenant,  and  the  second  tenant  made  all  these  subdivisions.  There  were  a vast  number  of 
subdivisions  under  him. 

35.  And  they  continued  in  the  same  way,  except  that  Lord  Listowel  has  one  tenant  less 

between  him  and  the  occupier? — Yes.  There  were  some  people  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
different  cabins.  Those  cabins  were  built,  generally  speaking,  by  the  people  themselves.  I 
settled  very  small  rents  upon  them,  and  then  made  them  over  as  tenants  to  Lord  Listowel  s 
tenant.  _ 

36.  You  fix  the  rent  of  all  those  occupiers? — Yes;  and  they  pay  to  Lord  Listowel s 
tenant.  The  people  seem  satisfied.  I consider  it  merely  as  a step  preparatory  to  the  gradual 
removal  of  those  individuals.  Sometimes  I am  enabled  to  purchase  a house  for  a iew 
shillings — from  10s.  to  20s.,  allowing  the  people  to  take  tire  timber  and  thatch  and  go  away, 
and  the  ground  falls  in  to  the  middleman. 

37.  Is  there  any  covenant  to  prevent  them  building  upon  it? — It  is  only  a yearly  letting. 

He  is  a tenant-at-will.  . 

38.  Do  you  find  them  anxious  to  build  again? — I prohibit  every  thing  like  the  sale  oi  a 

cabin  from  one  labourer  to  another.  I explain  to  them  that  Lord  Listowel  only  lets  them 
these  houses  because  he  does  not  wish  to  turn  them  out ; but  so  soon  as  they  cease  to  be 
useful,  or  they  wish  to  leave  the  town,  they  must  come  to  me  to  dispose  of  then  interes , 
and  not  go  to  any  body  else.  . * 

39.  You  stated,  in  letting  lands  you  valued  them  yourself ; is  that  the  usual  practice  o 
the  country  ?— I do  not  think  it  is. 
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■10.  Are  the  lands  generally  let  by  proposal  ? — I believe  they  are.  but.  I cannot  give  any 
precise  information  upon  that.  I believe  my  predecessor  used  to  invite  proposals. 

41.  What  is  vour  opinion  of  the  effect  of  setting  by  proposals  ?— The  effect  of  it.  in  this 
country,  is  injurious.  It  is  a system  that,  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  carried  out.  You  get 
in  a proposal  you  like — you  get  an  amount  of  rent  offered  that  pleases  you.  but  if  you  take 
the  highest  bidder,  or  a high  bidder  whom  you  may  consider  a solvent  tenant,  he  is  looking 
for  an  abatement  of  rent ; and  if  you  are  not  disposed  to  give  it  him,  the  result  will  he  beg- 
gary. An  agent,  in  my  opinion,  so  far  as  I have  seen  ot  Ireland,  cannot  trust  to  any  bidding 
that  may  be  made  for  land  as  a criterion  for  value.  I am  a native  of  one  of  the  best  agri- 
cultural districts  in  Scotland,  Berwickshire.  I know  well  the  system  of  managing  land  in 
Berwickshire  and  Roxburghshire.  There,  it  is  occupied  by  persons  that  have  capital,  who, 
in  their  competition  with  each  other,  will  not  offer  rents  that  will  risk  their  capital,  and  in 
those  cases  you  can  trust  to  the  bidding  tor  your  rent ; but  sucli  is  not  the  ca&e  here. 
However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  system  of  equitable  deal- 
ing with  tenants  has  a tendency  to  produce-  a great  many  anomalies.  There  can  he  no  doubt, 
that  where  you  can  trust  to  a fair  and  equitable  competition,  the  letting  by  proposal  is  the 
best;  but  I say,  the  circumstances  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  put  it  totally  out  of  the  question. 

42.  What  proportion  do  you  think  that  the  rent  of  similar  ground  iu  tins  country  bears 
to  the  land  iu  Scotland '? — I had  a good  deal  of  conversation  upon  this  subject  with  a rela- 
tion of  my  own,  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Stafford  O’Brien,  and  upon 
comparing  notes,  we  both  agreed  that  the  Scotch  tenant  paid  for  the  statute  acre  what 
the  tenant  here  paid  for  the  Irish  acre.  But  there  is  this  to  he  taken  into  consideration, 
that  all  the  houses  and  conveniences  in  Scotland  are  the  property  of  the  landlord,  whereas, 
generally  speaking,  they  are  the  property  of  the  tenants  here. 

43.  Do  you  consider,  that  from  the  convenience  of  markets  they  have  a better  opportu- 
nity of  disposing  of  their  produce  in  Scotland  ? — Yes ; and  the  markets  are  frequented  by 
a better  description  of  merchant.  There  is  a general  feeling  of  confidence  in  each  other  ; 
so  that  a farmer  can  carry  a sample  of  corn  or  wheat  to  the  market,  and  dispose  of  any 
quantity  of  it  by  sample,  and  if  he  disposes  of  it,  all  ho  has  to  do  is  to  go  home  and  thresh 
it  out,  and  deliver  it  at  the  time  appointed.  Generally  speaking,  they  never  thresh  it  till 
they  sell  their  corn,  and  then  they  sell  by  sample ; hut  such  a thing  is  not  practised  here, 
and  could  not  be  practised. 

44.  Do  you  think  that  a great  deal  of  the  land  here,  speaking  generally  of  the  land  that 
is  in  cultivation,  could  he  made  more  productive  ? — Yes  ; I have  no  doubt  it  could  he  made 
to  yield  nearly  double  its  present  produce. 

45.  Have  any  pains  been  taken  in  this  district  to  lead  the  tenants  on  by  instruction  and 
example  to  a better  system  of  farming  ? — I do  not  flunk  there  has  been  much  pains  taken. 

4G.  Is  there  any  model  farm  ? — No,  there  is  no  model  farm.  There  is  a farming  society ; 
but  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Listowel  and  myself,  and  one  or  two  others,  very  few  people 
subscribe  to  it.  It  appears  to  me,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killarney,  that  they  take  much 
more  interest  in  these  things.  Lord  Listowel  has  recently  appointed  an  agriculturist  here, 
to  give  advice  to  those  tenants  who  may  he  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  His  lordship 
does  not  wish  to  force  people  to  do  what  they  are  not  disposed  to  do,  but  there  lias  been 
a disposition  shown  by  several  of  his  tenants  to  improve  the  laud,  if  they  got  proper  instruc- 
tion ; and  with  that  view  he  has  appointed  an  agriculturist,  including  his  house  rent,  at  a 
salary  of  £85  a year,  and  hopes  some  good  may  result  from  it. 

47.  Do  you  perceive  any  anxiety  among  the  tenants  for  leases  ? — Lord  Listowel’s  tenants 
would  rather  not  have  leases.  They  look  upon  their  tenure  as  quite  secure ; and  when 
they  have  a lease,  they  are  quite  sure  that  the  possession  will  be  demanded  upon  the  termi- 
nation of  it,  and  a new  rent  settled.  But,  generally  speaking,  they  have  leases.  However, 
there  have  been  no  leases  granted  since  I have  become  agent. 

48.  You  have  bad  no  complaint  for  the  want  of  them  ? — Never. 

49.  Is  there  any  system  upon  which  Lord  Listowel  gives  assistance  to  the  tenantry,  in 
the  way  of  building  or  draining  ? — No.  His  instructions  to  me  are,  not  to  demand  more  for 
the  land  than  in  its  actual  positiou  it  is  fairly  worth,  and  then  to  allow  the  tenant  to  make 
wliat  he  can,  giving  him  what  instructions  we  can. 

50.  Have  the  tenants  in  general  capital  sufficient  to  make  improvements,  in  the  way  of 
better  farming,  building,  or  draining,  or  any  of  those  operations  that  require  more  than  the 
ordinary  annual  expenditure  ? — A great  many  of  them  have  not.  The  principal  thing  in 
draining  is  manual  labour — the  opening  of  the  drain — and  they  have  been  recommended 
not  to  do  any  thing  of  that  kind,  except  under  the  instructions  of  the  agriculturist ; hut 
they  are  so  very  ignorant  of  thorough-draining  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  when  I 
commenced  to  drain  some  small  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  house,  most  of  the 
People  in  this  neighbourhood  thought  I was  throwing  away  my  money  very  foolishly. 
Now  they  see  a change  is  effected,  and  they  are  satisfied  I am  more  than  paid  for  it,  and  I 
think  an  example  of  that  kind  has  much  effect. 

51.  Have  any  of  them  been  following  your  example? — To  a very  small  extent.  The 
general  objection  they  make  is  tins,  “ You  have  plenty  of  money,  and  we  have  none.51  The 
nianual  labour  and  the  horse  labour  is  the  principal  thing  required.  I do  not  see  any  thing 
to  prevent  one  industrious  family  thorough-draining  an  Irish  acre  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
With  regard  to  the  Listowel  tenantry,  they  are  very  badly  housed;  but  they  are  very 
comfortable  in  their  circumstances.  His  lordship  does  not  demand  exorbitant  rents  ; and 
cs  a proof  of  that,  I have  only  taken  ejectment  against  one  man  for  non-payment  of  rent, 

that  was  in  a case  where  the  poor  law  valuation  was  much  above  the  rent  he  paid. 

Part  II,  5 Q 


Wth  Any utl,  1844. 
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Jus.  M.  Holme,  esq. 
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John  Hurly,  esq. 


52.  Have  you  often  occasion  to  distrain  ? — Not  to  get  the  rent ; but  I have  sometimes 
occasion  to  distrain  to  break  something  like  a combination  in  any  particular  locality,  with  a 
view  of  holding  back  the  rent.  I am  now  demanding  this  month  the  rent  due  in  September 
last,  that  is  upon  the  old  lettings;  but  upon  the  recent  lettings,  the  rents  are  paid  eight 
months  after  they  become  due.  The  object  of  a great  many  of  the  tenants  upon  these 
recent  lettings  is  to  have  as  long  a time  as  under  the  old  lettings,  and  they  have  resorted  to 
a good  many  petty  tricks  to  induce  me  to  prolong  the  time.  I have  no  authority  to  do  so 
and  the  only  mode  I have  of  preventing  it  is  by  distraining  ; but  I never  sold  an  animal  of 
any  sort  or  description,  and  never  was  obliged  to  keep  any  of  their  cows  more  than  one  night 
in  custody. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Tralee,  Saturday,  31st  August,  1844. 

John  Hurly,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  at  Tralee  ? — Yes,  and  have  been  for  the 
last  four  years,  since  they  were  established ; I am  also  clerk  of  the  crown. 

2.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Both  in  this  town  and  in  the  country ; in  the  town  half  the 
year,  and  in  the  country  half  the  year,  at  a place  called  Glenduff. 

3.  With  what  district  are  you  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  inform  the  commis- 
sioners ? — The  knowledge  I have  is  somewhat  general ; I have  property  in  all  four  of  the 
baronies,  and  I know  most  of  the  baronies  pretty  well. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  principally  in  arable,  or  are  there  large  grazing  farms  ?_ 
They  have  got  very  much  into  tillage  latterly  for  a few  years  past,  much  more  so  than 
before. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  in  the  district? — Yes,  it  is 
improving,  according  to  my  view. 

6.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  the  cultivation  of  the  land ; in  the  use  of  manure ; and  they 
lime  to  a very  considerable  extent  in  the  part  I am  acquainted  with. 

7.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — There  is  one 
in  this  district,  but  it  is  not  especially  calculated  to  advance  the  more  humble  mode  of 
cultivating  land.  The  tenantry  are  too  poor,  and  cattle  shows  are  not  calculated  for  the 
tenantry  of  this  country ; they  suit  large  proprietors,  and  landed  proprietors. 

8.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  ?— 
There  is  a great  deal  of  bad  land  in  this  county,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  generally 
hold  is  some  good  and  some  bad  land — the  greater  quantity  of  it  bad ; but  they  are  unable 
to  improve  it. — they  are  too  poor.  The  rent  of  the  humble  farmers  average  from  £100  to 
£15.  There  is  a large  tract  of  mountain  upon  which  they  graze  youug  stock,  and  fit  for 
nothing  else. 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — The  joint  tenancy  system 
is  getting  out  very  much.  The  tenants  are  very  anxious  to  have  their  own  holdings  to 
themselves,  let  them  be  ever  so  small.  Joint  tenancy  is  a very  bad  one : one  improvident 
tenant  null  spoil  the  whole. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  in  the  district  : is  it  by  private  contract, 
proposal,  or  valuation  ? — I do  not  know  any  thing  of  valuation.  It  is  generally  a contract 
between  the  landlord  and  the  person  talcing. 

11.  Is  that  contract  generally  based  upon  a proposal,  after  public  advertisement? — You 
very  seldom  see  advertisements,  unless  the  property  is  under  the  courts.  It  sometimes 
does  occur  ; but  the  people  are  very  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the  land,  and  the  small 
holders  generally  bid  for  it  by  written  proposal. 

12.  Is  that  written  proposal  generally  a proposal  from  a number  of  persons,  or  is  there 
any  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — There  is  too  little  preference  shown  to 
the  occupying  tenant,  and  that  tends  to  prevent  the  proper  intercourse  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country.  They  have  not  much  faith  in  their  landlords,  in  my 
opinion. 

13.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— I 
could  not  tell  that,  but  the  valuation  is  far  under  the  amount  of  rent  assumed. 

14.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — That  entirely  depends 
upon  the  landlord.  In  some  instances  very  shortly  after  it  is  due.  In  some  instances  the 
tenants  hardly  get  time  to  turn  their  produce  into  money  and  make  it  available  for  the 
market. 

15.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  by  the  small  tenantry  ?— -The  tenantry 
here  seldom  pay  their  rent  by  bill,  as  far  as  I can  judge ; but  they  have  considerable  deal- 
ings with  butter  merchants,  which  is  far  more  injurious  than  the  system  of  paying  by  bilk. 
Any  tenant  who  has  butter  gets  an  advance  of  his  rent  from  the  butter  merchant,  but  he 
suffers  most  severely  from  it. 

16.  In  what  manner  does  he  suffer  ? — From  certain  stoppages  upon  his  butter.  ... 

17.  Do  you  know  the  usual  amount  of  the  stoppages? — -There  is  no  system  of  tha 

kind;  but  I know  the  tenants  suffer  most  severely  when  they  raise  the  money  before 
hand.  9 

—18.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers . ^ 0 » 

we  have  no  loan  funds  here. 
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19.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  country  '?— No  ; no  such  thing  is  known. 

20.  What  mode  is  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— By  distress,  and 
of  course  by  ejectment.  Distress  is  the  most  usual  in  the  first  instance.  I do  not  think  a 
tenant  worth  having  who  should  be  either  ejected  or  distrained;  but  of  course  there  are 
instances  where  you  find  improvident  tenants. 

21.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— The  tenant 
always  gets  a receipt  for  the  full  gale,  if  he  pays  it  up  : but  it  is  very  seldom  he  does  that. 

22.  You  are  receiver  to  several  properties  under  the  courts  ?— Only  one.  I was  offered 
others,  and  refused  them. 

23.  Do  you  give  receipts  on  account  in  that  case  ?_I  keep  pass  books.  Not  one  out  of 
fifty  tenants  pay  the  whole  gale,  and  of  course  no  receipt  will  be  given  till  the  gale  is  paid. 
In  reference  to  properties  under  the  courts,  the  receiver  can  give  but  a receipt  on  account, 
because  he  might  not  know  how  the  matter  stood  between  the  heritor  and  the  tenant  upon 
his  appointment ; but  where  the  letting  is  made  after  his  appointment,  the  receipt  is  always 
for  the  full  gale,  if  it  is  paid. 

24.  Have  you  received  any  instructions  lately  respecting  your  conduct  as  receiver  under 
the  courts?— No,  I have  uot.  I have  seen  them,  hut  I have  had  no  directions  from  the 
court  upon  the  subject. 

25.  In  what  manner  is  the  laud  let  under  the  courts  when  a lease  expires  ? Bv  adver- 

tisement for  seven  years  or  pending  the  cause,  sometimes  three  years ; never  more  than 
seven  years  or  pending  the  cause.  If  the  cause  abates  the  tenancy  is  at  an  end. 

26.  Where  are  the  lettings  made  ? — An  advertisement  is  put  forward  in  the  county  where 
the  property  lies,  and  the  biddings  are  at  the  proper  office  in  Dublin ; but  it  lias  occurred 
to  me  that  I have  been  deputed  to  let  here ; hut  it  is  very  rare,  receiving  proposals  and 
forwarding  them  to  the  proper  officer,  with  such  recommendations  as  I can  give,  as  to  the 
solvency  or  insolvency  of  the  tenant,  and  their  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  their  rent. 

27.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  a motion  iu  that  particular  case  ? — Yes,  of  course,  I 
think  so ; I am  not  a professional  man,  hut  I suppose  the  solicitor  must  have  applied ; it  is 
the  duty  of  the  solicitor  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  court,  to  say  such  a tenancy  is  at 
an  end. 

28.  What  effect  has  the  letting  of  the  estate  in  Dublin ; is  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
estate?— No ; the  receiver,  if  he  does  his  duty,  ought  to  he  a better  judge  of  the  tenant, 
and  of  the  land,  in  my  opinion.  Any  tenant,  let  him  be  ever  so  improvident  or  insolvent, 
if  he  bids  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  gives  security,  such  is  the  general  course,  he  will 
he  declared  the  tenant ; he  must  be  declared  the  tenant.  That  is  a thing  I would  not  do 
myself. 

29.  Have  you  ever  been  concerned  in  any  property  under  the  court  of  exchequer  ? — 
Yes. 

30.  Is  that  the  practice  under  the  court  of  exchequer  ? — Yes,  the  highest  bidder  must 
have  it.  I have  known  a tenant  bid  for  a farm  that  I was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with, 
worth  £50  a year.  I saw  the  competition  get  up  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  declared 
the  tenant  at  £450.  I represented  the  matter,  and  he  made  some  application  to  the  court 
afterwards,  and  he  was  reduced  upon  certain  conditions. 

31.  When  was  that? — Three  years  ago.  After  some  time  he  was  let  off  upon  some 
conditions  that  the  court  of  exchequer  put  upon  him. 

32.  Was  it  an  annual  rent  of  about  £50  ? — Yes,  the  annual  rent. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ?— -There  are  many  middlemen  in  Kerry. 

34.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them,  compared  with  those  under  the 
landlord  ? — There  are  two  descriptions  of  middlemen.  The  worst  description  we  know  of 
m the  fanner  ; he  is  to  a certain  extent  a middleman.  He  generally  lets  a portion  of  his 
land  to  the  labourers,  who  are  entirely  under  his  control,  and  who,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
and  experience  go,  are  the  most  unfortunate  men  in  the  world.  They  get  a hit  of  coarse 
land  to  cultivate,  and  they  build  a hut  upon  it,  and  their  whole  time  goes  to  the  payment 
of  the  rent,  which  is  taken  in  work.  The  other  class  of  middlemen,  in  some  instances,  are 
a very  useful  body  of  men.  As  to  the  system  I shall  not  speak,  but  there  are  some  very 
respectable  middlemen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tenant  would  be  better  off  who  dealt 
*ith  the  immediate  landlord  if  the  immediate  landlord  was  present  to  mind  his  estate,  and 
•Bind  his  tenantry,  and  look  over  them. 

35.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  the  courts ; are  they  better  off  ? — I 
protest  that  I do  not  think  that  they  are  any  better  off ; I do  not  see  any  reason  why  they 
should.  There  is  not  a foot  of  land  to  be  let  that  there  is  not  a considerable  competition 
lor,  and  I do  not  see  that  they  are  in  a bit  better  position  than  the  others. 

36.  Do  you  consider  them  in  a worse  position  ? — In  one  respect  they  are  better  off, 
because  they  are  entitled  to  a running  gale,  not  to  pay  one  gale  before  two  are  due.  Some 
of  them  get  into  arrear ; their  potato  crops  fail  sometimes,  and  the  com  crop  is  at  this  time, 
irom  bad  weather,  so  indifferent,  they  are  totally  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  and  they  have  no 
resource  beyond  the  produce  of  the  land.  The  payment  of  the  rent  entirely  depends  upon 

e markets  for  food  and  corn.  If  those  are  up,  they  can  pay  the  rent ; if  they  fall,  there 
is  an  end  generally  to  the  cottier  tenant, 

. 3..  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease? — Generally  by  lease  ; in  some 
instances  there  is  no  lease.  The  tenant  depends,  however,  upon  his  landlord ; but  if  he 
bas  not  the  land  for  the  value,  there  is  not  a landlord  who  could  not  break  a tenant  in  six 
months  of  the  description  I am  speaking  of. 

Paiit  H,  5 Q 2 


31st  August,  1844. 
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John  Hurly,  esq. 


3S.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ?— As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  tenant  who  lias  ’a  tenure 
of  his  land  for  the  value  is  generally  a provident  tenant.  They  like  to  get  land  for  the 
value,  and  are  very  anxious  to  get  a tenure.  Other  tenants,  when  they  find  the  land  gets 
dear,  and  the  prices  fall,  would  not  go  to  the  expense  of  taking  out  a lease. 

39.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  make  the  most  of  the  land  they  cultivate,  so  as  to  get  the 
most  from  it  ? — No  ; they  are  not  able  to  cultivate  the  whole  of  what  they  take.  1 think 
the  tenants  hold  in  general  more  land  than  they  can  possibly  cultivate,  and  all  the  cottier 
tenants  are  very  poor,  and  unless  they  get  encouragement  from  the  landlord  they  cannot 
work  the  land.  If  a man  has  forty  acres  of  land,  out  of  that  he  will  have  twenty  acres  of 
waste  land  ; but  those  in  the  hands  of  another  tenant  would  be  cultivated  if  lie  had  a 
considerate  landlord.  The  tenants  have  too  much  land  generally,  and  they  cultivate  the 
best  part,  and  leave  the  worst  part  as  a common  for  their  pigs  and  geese  to  stray  upon. 

40.  Do  any  impediments  to  improvements  of  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  interest  of  the  proprietor? — No.  I am  not  aware  that  the  tenants  in  this  county  gene- 
rally know  the  nature  of  their  proprietor’s  title  : 1 am  not  aware  of  any  case.  There  is 
always  a leasing  power  against  the  tenant  in  tail ; and  if  the  proprietor  gives  a lease,  he 
gives  it  within  his  leasing  power,  and  that  holds  good.  But  1 do  not  see  the  value  of  the 
lease  if  the  land  is  not  let  at  its  value,  'flic  tenantry  are  too  poor  to  improve  without  allow- 
ances for  ditching  and  draining  their  land. 

41.  The  question  is,  where  landlords  have  limited  interests,  so  that  they  have  not  a 
power  over  the  estate,  to  lay  out  money  to  give  the  tenants  assistance,  whether  any  impedi- 
ments arise  from  that  circumstance? — I cannot  speak  to  that ; it  never  occurred  to  me.  I 
am  sure  there  are  inheritors  of  large  estates  who  certainly  do  not  improve  their  land,  because 
they  say  they  have  no  family,  and  it  is  not  their  interest  to  do  so.  College  land  is  the  most 
unimproved  laucl  that  we  have  in  this  county,  and  I believe  the  college  have  estates  in  every 
barony  in  this  county. 

42.  Does  that  ai-ise  from  the  tenure? — No  doubt  of  it ; and  besides  that,  there  is  a kind 
of  uncertainty  in  the  college  title.  There,  is  no  fixed  rent  or  fixed  fine.  The  rent  of  the 
property  of  which  I am  receiver,  when  I was  first  appointed,  nineteen  years  ago,  was  £300 
a year  the  head  rent,  and  it  is  now  very  close  upon  £700.  I could  never  understand  why 
it  was,  for  the  rent  had  been  always  punctually  paid. 

43.  Had  the  property  been  considerably  improved  in  value  during  the  period  of  the 

lease? Not  that  I am  aware.  It  has  not  been  progressing  in  improvement. 

44.  Is  it- more  valuable  to  the  tenants  than  when  it  was  £300  ? — I should  say  it  was  the 
same,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

45.  By  whom  in  general  are  permanent  improvements  upon  lands  or  buildings  effected  ?— 
By  the  landlord.  The  tenant  cannot  do  it. 

4G.  Is  there  any  system  adopted  by  the  landlords  here  in  reference  to  those  improve- 
ments in  lauds  or  buildings  ? — I could  speak  of  myself  and  a few  others.  1 could  not  speak 
generally.  I have  a farm  where  I reside  in  the  summer,  which  for  nine  years  never  paid 
more  than  £40  or  £50  a year,  and  that  was  badly  pud.  I divided  it  and  let  it  to  the 
tenants,  and  set  it  at  the  full  value  of  it,  but  I gave  them  leases  for  a mere  nominal  rent, 
for  seven  years ; and  during  those  seven  years,  they  conditioned  to  bum  and  lay  out  lime- 
stone, which  I had  upon  another  farm,  and  which  I gave  them  without  charge ; and  the 
farm  is  now  worth  £200  a year,  and  as  good  cottier  tenants  as  can  he  found  any  where. 
That  was  in  consequence  of  the  improvements  solely,  and  by  lime.  I put  six  or  seven  lime- 
kilns upon  the  farm,  and  gave  them  a great  many  advantages.  1 allow  them  Is.  a barrel 
for  the  lime  they  bring  upon  the  spot ; and,  consequently,  it  was  laid  out  judiciously.  But 
there  are  tenants  who,  if  the  landlord’s  eyes  are  not  open,  will  client  him,  and  not  lay  out 


what  they  are  allowed  for.  ... 

47.  Is  there  any  system  for  assisting  them  in  draining  ? — No,  I think  not.  Draining  is 
not  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be. 

48.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of /arms  known  in  this  district  ? — No.  One  of  the  evils 
that  arises  here  is  the  early  marriages  of  the  population.  The  moment  a man  gets  a son 
grown  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  he  gets  him  married,  and  gives  him  a part  of  the  land ; 
but  there  is  no  sale  of  the  good-will,  that  I know  of. 


49.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  prevent  subdivision  ? — That  has  been  done  as  far  as  it 
an  he.  It  " :+  v"” 

them  out. 


can  he.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  do  it.  You  cannot  take  them  hv  the  neck  and  turn 
hem  out.  ., 

50.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — No  ; that  does  not  prevai 


nere.  . 

51.  Are  the  large  farmers,  in  your  opinion,  getting  richer  ? — There  are  a few  very  ju  - 
cious  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  they  turn  their  land  to  the  best  possible  accou  i , 
and  I am  sure  they  are  improving.  Illy  knowledge  extends  more  to  the  cottier  to™®  • 

52.  Do  you  consider  that  the  cottier  farmers  are  getting  richer? — I cannot  saytna 

are.  If  they  are  able  to  pay  their  rent  with  every  reasonable  indulgence  that  a am 
can  afford  them,  it  is  all  they  can  do.  . e prt, 

53.  The  labourers,  you  say,  are  very  miserable  ? — Yes,  the  labourers  under  the  a 

54.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? — Yes.  It  is  not  known  here  by  that  nan  , 

called  the  sedre  ground,  system.  . p 

55.  What  is  the  rent  paid  for  unmanured  ground  ? — The  person  taking  mus 

if  he  gets  ground  that  does  not  require  manure  lie  is  charged,  more  lor  it,  o ^ 
stubble  land ; but  they  always  manure  the  land  themselves,  and  they  genera  y g 
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crops  of  potatoes  off  it,  but  they  pay  exorbitant  rents  for  it,— according  to  the  quality  of  the 
ground,  from  £■$  to  £4.  I do  not  know  of  any  land  under  £4  an  acre,  and  it  is  generally 
tilled  by  the  most  wretched  people  that  can  be ; and  if  by  any  chance  the  crop  fails,  they 
are  completely  ruined. 

56.  At  what-  rate  of  wages  can  employment  be  obtained  in  the  district  ? — About  this 
town  you  will  get  an  able-bodied  labourer  for  2a.  a week.  A farmer  will  get  them  into  the 
house  for  that,  feeding  them  of  course,  giving  them  the  food  he  has  himself,  which  is 
nothing  but  potatoes  and  milk,  and  they  consider  themselves  generally  well  off  with  that. 

57.  Have 'there  been  any  agrarian  outrages? — No  ; not  for  many  years  here.  There  is 
not  a more  peaceable  county  in  Ireland. 

58.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management,  of  estates  of  different  classes  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  any,  except  that  one  proprietor  will  do  more  in  the  way  of  improvement  than 
another. 

59.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  way  in  which  the  estates  of  resident  proprietors  are 
managed,  compared  to  non-residents  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any.  A i*esident  proprietor 
would  be  more  anxious  to  see  his  estate  improved  than  a non-resident.  That  is  one  of  the 
evils  we  have  to  encounter  from  non-residents. 

60.  In  what  way  does  it  show  itself  ? — In  general  the  agents  that  I am  acquainted  with, 
their  whole  business  seems  to  be,  to  get  the  rent,  and  not  to  mind  the  improvements  or  the 
comforts  of  the  tenants,  or  the  culture  of  the  land.  The  getting  the  rent  seonxs  the  sole 
business  ; of  course  they  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  proprietor. 

61.  With  regard  to  the  works  which  are  undertaken  by  the  proprietors,  do  you  find  any 
difference  between  the  absentee  and  resident  proprietors  in  coming  forward  and  contribut- 
ing to  public  wox-ks  ? — There  are  very  few  public  works  immediately  made  by  the  landlord 
or  tenant,  but  tlie  cottier  tenant  is  not  able  to  cultivate  his  land,  let  alone  the  making 
public  works. 

62.  Do  the  proprietors  contribute  to  the  x’oads  that  are  made  in  the  county  ? — Yes,  they 
do,  at  times.  The  non-resident  propi’ietors  are  not  so  willing  to  contiibixte  as  the  residents. 
There  was  one  very  great  road  proposed  from  Abbeyfealc,  and  oxxe  of  the  nxost  useful  roads, — 
it  has  been  advocated  in  this  grand  jury  room,  over  and  over  again, — and  they  said  if  there 
was  a subscription  of  £1,400  got,  they  would  grant  the  presentment;  but  it  has  never 
been  got,  and  the  road  has  never  been  made,  though  it  would  have  improved  the  eountry 
beyond  measure.  There  would  be  no  claims  for  compensation  of  any  kind,  and  the  result 
woxdd  be,  the  opening  of  an  entire  tract  of  country  between  this  aixd  Abbeyfeale  : but  the 
subsex-ibers  would  ixot  come  forward,  and  one  of  the  lai-gest  proprietors  refused  to  give  one 
sixpence. 

63.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  in  the  now  roads  made  in  this  county,  the  money  given 
by  the  Board  of  Works  has  been  merely  an  advance  on  a grant  ? — They  sometimes  give  a 
grant,  and  advance  the  other  xxpon  iixterest.  The  county  is  very  deeply  mortgaged  at  this 
moment ; they  sometimes  give  a free  grant  in  aid  of  the  presentment  money. 

64.  Has  that  been  the  case  with  regard  to  roads  made  in  the  last  6ix  or  seven  years  ? — 
I think  it  has.  They  complain,  likely,  that  they  are  very  much  ci-ippled  in  funds ; and  they 
have  decliixed  grants  lately. 

65.  Have  grants  been  made  for  piers  and  quays,  to  any  extent? — Yes;  in  very  few 
instances. 

66.  Do  you  kuow  whether  they  have  declined  to  grant,  in  eases  where  there  has  been  a 
private  contribution  offered  ? — I could  not  bring  that  to  in}’  memory : I could  ascertain  if 
it  was  desirable. 

67.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  agents  on  granting  leases,  in  this  district  ? — I have  heard 
there  are  very  heavy  fees  paid  to  some  agents ; I know  nothing  of  it.  There  is  a kind  of 
old  gratuity  given  upon  the  granting  of  a lease,  xvlxich  the  grantee  pays,  I believe,  but  that 
has  diminished  very  much,  it  is  a very  old  custom.  Another  impositioix  upon  the  tenants 
was,  the  duty  covcnaixt  in  his  lease,  which  is  nearly  extinct, — duty  pork,  duty  meal,  and 
duty  linen.  One  propi'ietox*  had  so  many  cwt.  of  pork,  but  it  is  diminished  very  nxuch  ; the 
new  leases  do  not  contain  them.  If  a gentleman  keeps  hounds  he  has  so  maxxy  barrels  of 
meal. 

68.  Are  those  payments  reqixired  from  persons  lioldiug  at  will? — No.  never : except 
upon  the  granting  of  a lease.  At  least,  I have  never  heard  of  their  being  paid  where  the 
tenure  was  at  will. 

69.  Have  you  any  suggestioixs  with  x'espect  to  the  county  cess  or  other  burdens  falling 

respectively  on  the  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — I think  there  is  oixe  part  of  the 
law  that  ought  to  be  qualified  as  speedily  as  possible,  anti  that  is  the  mode  of  appointing 
the  applottex's ; they  are  appointed  every  half-year.  There  are  parish  meetings,  and  there 
is  nothing  but  a tumult — oixe  party  for  one  mode  of  applotting.  and  another  for  another ; 
and  it  generally  ends  iix  a fight.  w 

7 0.  Are  the  parish  meetings  composed  of  all  the  parishioners  ? — i lie  act  says  inhabitants ; 
now  they  consider,  that  that  does  not  confine  it  to  the  cess-payers,  but  that  any  man,  though 
he  has  not  a foot  of  land  in  it,  can  vote  for  the  appointment  of  applotters.  I should  sav, 
it  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  grand  jury,  ox*  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions,  and  that 
some  remuneration  ought  to  be  given  to  those  parties,  who  have  to  perform  air  arduous  duty, 
and  that  woxdd  tend  to  great  advantage.  They  are  subject  to  a penalty  if  they  withhold 
their  applotment,  and  they  get  no  remuneration.  I have  attended  seVeraL  oi  tue  mc-et mgs 
nxyself,  and  I had  much  to  do  to  get  away  in  safety,  for  it  seemed  as  if  they  would  murder 
each  other  sometimes,  and  it  is  enough  to  do  to  get  away  with  whole  bones.  They  call  them 
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vestries,  but  the  act  puts  an  end  to  them.  The  act  says,  they  shall  appoint  two  o 
applotters ; but  they  appoint  three,  or  four,  or  seven,  and  they  may  appoint  every  ini?  v6 
tant ; and  if  any  one  of  those  appointed  dissents,  it  is  no  applotment  at  all : they  mnt  li 
agree ; the  applotraents  are  verified.  Formerly  the  applotment  was  made  by  the  Zh 
sitting  down  in  their  cabins  without  seeing  the  land  ; that  is  got  rid  of  now.  ' Parties 

71.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  levying  it  according  to  the  poor  rate  valuation  ?__ I 
see  none.  The  poor  rate  ought  to  be  collected  with  the  grand  jury  cess.  That  would  ^ 
an  immense  deal  of  trouble  and  expense.  The  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  noor?^ 
ought  to  be  thrown  into  the  grand  jury  cess,  and  all  collected  together.  * 1 law 

72.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners 

nothing  occurs  to  me  at  present.  I think,  generally  speaking,  the  cottier  tenants’  rente 
are  too  high.  They  are  crippled  from  any  tiling  like  improvement  in  consequence  of  Z 
high  rents  and  low  prices.  1 ue 

73.  How  long  have  you  filled  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  crown? Since  1817 

74.  Is  it  usual  to  have  a person  filling  that  office  not  a professional  man  ?— Yes  At  that 

time  it  was  my  father  was  my  predecessor,  and  I served  the  office  under  him  for  manv 
years,  and  was  appointed  myself  in  1817.  ' 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


David  Peter  Thompson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  is  your  residence  ?— At  Ballintaggart  house,  Dingle,  in  the  county  of  Kerry 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— I act  as  receiver  under  the  court  of  chancery  to  lie 
estates.  I am  also  agent  to  Lord  Ventry.  1 am  his  private  agent.  The  chief  estates  are 
under  the  receiver  of  the  court  of  chancery.  And  I am  a proprietor  of  land  in  my  own  right 

3.  Do  those  estates  He  in  the  district  of  Dingle  ?— Yes,  the  greater  part  of  those  under 

the  court ; but  there  are  others  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  about  Tralee  and  Killarnev  and 
Castle  Island.  J’ 

4.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  district  round  Dingle  ; is  it  tillage  ? What  we  call  the 

mountain  farms  are  chiefly  grazing,  with  a sufficiency  of  tillage  to  support  the  inhabitants 
and  latterly  they  are  falling  into  tillage  about  the  town.  The  more  valuable  ground  is 
more  thrown  into  tillage.  & 

5.  Is  the  tillage  increasing  and  creeping  up  the  mountain?— Yes,  very  much;  there  is 
more  than  double  the  tillage  in  the  district  there  was  ten  years  ago. 

6.  What  is  the  more  common  size  of  the  farms  ? — The  farms  were  originally  all  set  in 
large  proportions,  but  they  have  been  subdivided  by  the  tenants,  families  growing  up,  and 
giving  to  their  sons,  and  those  again  to  their  sons,  so  that  they  have  branched  out  into 
small  holdings. 

7.  What  do  you  call  the  more  usual  sized  farm  ? — If  I take  what  the  occupier  possesses, 
the  majority  of  the  tenantry  are  very  small,  from  £5  to  £10  a year.  The  lands  are  not 
set  by  the  acre,  it  is  by  the  grass  of  a cow.  Land  sufficient  to  sustain  fifty  cows  is  set  as 
a farm  of  fifty  cows. 

S.  Do  you  speak  of  Dingle  now  ? — I speak  of  the  district  of  Cogwinny. 

9.  Are  these  farms  chiefly  held  from  the  lord  of  the  fee?— Mostly  from  the  lord  of  the 
fee.  In  some  cases  the  tenants  sublet,  but  not  in  most  cases;  three-fourths  of  the  cases 
are  direct  tenants.  I have  in  fact,  since  I became  receiver  over  these  places,  put  myself  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  occupier.  I And  it  more  satisfactory  to  him ; he  pays  me  directly, 
and  I relieve  him  from  the  intermediate  annoyance,  for  the  small  middleman  is  the  greatest 
nuisance  m the  country. 

10.  Were  you  able  to  do  that  by  the  falling  out  of  the  leases  ? — Wherever  there  was  a 


« ...  a - tjixu  ui  icaoca  ; iTiiciovei  t 

tailing  out  of  a lease,  and  I was  able  to  exercise  the  right,  I have  prevented  it. 

11.  Is  there  any  system. of  making  allowances  to  tenants  in  the  barony? — There  is  no 
system,  but  it  is  done  ; it  is  not  done  as  a right — it  is  not  done  as  a system.  I befieve  I 
was  the  first  person  that  did  it,  and  I befieve  I am  the  only  person. 

..  3 j!i. DoJOU  ?onsicler  *hat  fhe  cultivation  is  improving  ? — Yes,  it  is  increasing  in  quantity; 


...  — — — .uxunmiuii  viug  .• auh,  ao  Acs  easing  in  imamauj  , 

that  111 S^e  of  farming.  They  have  adopted  grass  seeds  lately, — 

13.  Is  there  any  farming  society,  or  agricultural  teacher  in  the  country  ? — N ot  immediately 
r si  ng  there,  there  is  an  agricultural  school  in  the  county,  and  we  subscribe  to  it;  and 
teinchesof26  ^ ulfc  See<^S’  anc^  wkat  they  would  grow  in  order  to  enter  into  the  higher 

14.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  the  barony  mostly  by  lease  or  as  tenants-at-will  ? — I should 
ay  oy  lease,  ihe  most  of  Lord  Ventry’s  are  very  old  leases,  from  the  year  1795  or  about 

tiiere.  Ihose  are  the  leases  that  have  branched  out  as  I have  described. 

io.  in  lettmgs  of  more  recent  years  has  it  been  usual  to  give  leases  ? — On  properties 
under  the  courts  they  can  only  give  leases  of  seven  years,  and  they  give  them  frequently, 
ley  aie  so  expensive  to  the  tenantry  they  decline  taking  them ; the  term  is  so  short, 
it  is  not  an  available  interest. 

a ProPerty  *s  f°  be  let  under  the  courts,  what  course  is  to  be  taken;  is  it 
crZrnii6  +"Ir  anc*  ^en  the  strict  course,  after  it  is  advertised  to  be  let  in  Dublin, 
at  tlie  Master’s  chambers,  is,  that  the  persons  meaning  to  hid  are  required  to  be 
j.r  , . 18  Pu^  .UP>  an<i  those  who  bid  the  highest,  and  give  security,  get  it.  But  I found 

T0nver  T?t0  ?ie  tenants’  many  of  whom  could  not  speak  English,  and  were  veiy 
, applied  to  the  court  for  permission  to  set  it  in  the  country,  and  the  court  has 
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agreed  to  it,  and  made  an  order  when  several  farms  are  to  be  let  that  there  shall  lie 
proposals  111  the  country.  I put  a reasonable  value  on  the  laud,  and  if  the  occupying  tenants 
give  that  reasonable  value  they  are  declared  tenants,  unless  they  have  been  defaulters  I 
must  make  the  application  111  each  case  of  the  letting  of  a form,  and  I mav  or  may  not  set 
the  order,  it  depends  upon  the  circumstances.  The  greatest  inconvenience  in  improving 
under  the  court  is  the  difficulty  of  making  allowances.  I used  to  allow  the  tenant  a portion 
of  the  expense  he  was  at,  and  the  timber  for 'His  house,  which  he  could  not  get  money  to 
buy,  but  it  was  irregular.  0 

1 T.  Were  they  disallowed  in  the  account  ?— They  were  allowed,  but  prohibited  in  future 
after  I had  done  it  for  two  or  three  years.  When  they  objected.  I said  I would  not  do  so 
again,  though  it  was  only  £200  or  £300  out  of  £16.000  under  trust.  The  taxation  is  the 
greatest  outcry  among  the  people. 

18.  In  what  manner  is  that  taxation  laid  on? — The  county  cess  is  at  the  will  of  the 
ipplotter,  who  is  very  often  a very  corrupt  person.  T osrmn*  +i,„, 1... 


of  equal  value  are  often  applotted ; 1UU1  ^ 

between  them.  There  is  no  certainty  about  it.  A man  rated  lmv"this  year  mar  be  hi  h 
next  year,  if  there  is  a new  applotter.  I hope  that  will  be  remedied  bv  the  Ordnance 


survey. 

19.  Does  that  plan  of  fixing  the  rent  upon  land  upon  a calculation  of  so  many  cows 

without  any  actual  survey  of  the  land,  extend  to  a large  district,  or  only  upon  Lord 
A entry  s estate  ? It  extends  to  the  barony  generally.  I know  that  it  does  to  other  parts 
also,  but  that  barony  particularly.  r 

20.  Are  there  many  farms  in  the  barony  held  by  several  tenants  ?_ Yes.  The  old  leases 
were  joint  leases,  and  though  they  hold  them  by  law  in  common,  they  have  divided  their 
portions.  Each  man  has  tillage  ground,  and  the  grass  and  mountain  districts  are  in  com- 
mon, because  the  making  fences  would  cost  so  much. 

21.  Is  each  man  liable  to  the  landlord  for  a fixed  portion  of  the  rent?— Each  man  is 
liable  for  the  whole  rent  by  law,  but  I never  make  him  pay  for  more  than  his  individual 
portion  of  the  farm.  The  practice  is  not  always  so,  hut  it  has  given  great  satisfaction  to 
the  tenants ; they  are  only  liable  to  their  own  portion. 

22.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district?— I should  think  not ; not 
since  I have  been  there.  They  have  been  rather  too  much  subdivided,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent  it,  from  the  population. 

23.  Has  there  been  any  removal  of  tenantry  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  size  of 
farms  ?— None  that  I am  aware  of,  except  defaulters  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  that  is 
in  very  few  cases.  I do  not  think  I could  bring  a dozen  cases  of  the  actual  dispossessing 
of  men ; and  whenever  it  took  place,  it  was  for  non-payment  of  rent.  I am  obliged  to  eject 
under  these  joint  leases.  One  defaulter  in  a lease  requires  the  ejectment  of  the  whole 
farm ; but  I put  back  those  who  pay,  and  only  keep  out  the  man  that  did  not. 

24.  What  amount  of  rent  is  due  usually  in  those  cases  before  you  resort  to  that? — 
Never  until  there  are  three  or  four  half-years ; in  fact,  I do  not  ask  for  the  Michaelmas 
rent  before  April  or  May.  I am  only  asking  for  that  now,  and  1 shall  not  ask  for  the  March 
rent  till  October,  except  where  there  are  great  interests,  and  they  ought  to  pay  before  the 
second  gale  is  due  ; hut  there  are  very  few  indeed  who  do  that.  * 

25.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Only  one  lately  for  some 
years,  the  burning  of  a house.  Some  say  it  was  accident,  and  other’s  design.  That  was  on 
Lord  Cork’s  estate ; he  has  property  in  that  barony. 

26.  Has  he  any  resident  agent  ? — No.  Sir.  Leahy,  of  Cork,  is  his  agent.  He  comes 
twice  a year,  or  sends,  to  receive  the  rent. 

27.  Has  any  removal  of  tenants  taken  place  on  political  or  religious  grounds? — No. 
never. 


28.  Or  any  refusal  to  deal  with  a man  who  has  been  a tenant  on  the  expiration  of  his 
lease  upon  that  ground  ? — No,  never  upon  any  ground  except  his  default,  where  it  was  not 
re-set  to  him.  1 do  not  remember  it  in  the  least. 

29.  Do  you  consider  the  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood  thriving,  those  who  cultivate  the 
land  ? — I think  they  are  improving.  Agriculture  has  improved.  The  quantity  of  tillage 
has  decidedly  improved,  and  the  export  has  increased  two-fold  in  the  last  five  years  ; and 
I do  not  think  the  farming  peasants  are  destitute.  There  are  labourers  under  them  who 
hold  little  lots  of  ground.  I do  not  think  that  they  can  be  called  farmers ; in  fact,  the 
ground  they  hold  is  almost  little  enough  to  feed  them,  and  they  can  hardly  afford  to  pay 
any  rent  in  many  cases. 

30.  Is  there  any  class  of  labourers  who  receive  money  wages  ? — Yes,  in  the  town — not 
m the  country.  There  are  servants  to  farmers  that  live  in  a separate  house— they  are  paid 
by  the  use  of  a little  quantity  of  ground,  or  wages ; hut  in  the  town  of  Dingle  there  are 
many  others  who  have  nothing  to  support  them  but  their  daily  hire. 

31.  Can  employment  he  obtained  by  those  people? — Very  little  indeed.  At  certain 
seasons  there  is  work,  but  not  steady  employment,  and  the  wages  are  wretched. 

32.  Are  the  receipts  you  give  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day? — I always  give  a 
receipt  for  a gale  when  it  is  paid.  I give  them  pass-books,  and  any  man  can  see  what  he 
has  paid  from  the  commencement  up  to  the  present  time.  Sir  Michael  O’Loughlen,  upon 
the  occasion  when  they  brought  some  charges  which  were  rebutted,  approved  generally  of 
the  hooks,  and  recommended  that  they  should  be  adopted. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Michael  Kennedy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live'? — West  Minard,  near  Dingle. 

2.  Were  you  ejected  from  any  land  you  held? — No,  I was  not  ejected  at  all. 

3.  How  did  you  lose  it  ? — There  were  three  leases  on  this  farm,  and  one  of  the  leases 
was  ejected  in  consequence  of  not  paying  tlxe  rent.  Then  they  came  to  settle  with  the  land- 
lord, and  by  the  agreement  they  made  with  this  lease  1 was  ejected.  He  brought  it  with 
the  rest.  1 was  not  ejected  at  all.  My  proportion  of  the  rent  was  £4.  I offered  £4,  and 
he  would  not  take  it.  He  was  charging  mo  the  same  proportion  he  was  charging  the  man 
that  was  ejected. 

4.  Who'  was  the  landlord  that  was  doing  tliis? — Miss  Joanna  Hickson. 

5.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  ? — Yes,  a gale  of  rent. 

6.  Who  was  her  agent  ? — Mr.  Gray. 

7.  ^Vlien  you  speak  of  some  of  the  tenants  being  ejected  for  not  paying  rent,  were  they 
in  the  same' lease  with  you? — No,  they  were  not.  There  were  three  leases.  The  lease 
ejected  was  not  a partner  of  mine. 

8.  Had. you  a lease  of  your  part? — Yes,  I had  a lease  on  my  part  of  it. 

9.  Are  you  still  in  possession  under  it? — Mr.  Gray  said,  “You  may  as  well  settle  with 
me.”  I said,  “ What  am  I to  do  with  my  parcel  of  children  ?”  “ You  will  get  your  ground 
again,”  says  he.  “Oh,”  says  I,  “ I will  not  part  with  the  possession  of  my  land.  I will 
keep  possession  of  my  house  till  the  lease  is  up.”  Now'  lie  has  set  my  bit  of  land  to  a 
stranger ; and  now  I am  able  to  possess  no  stock,  and  I shall  not  get  a bit  of  it. 

10.  How  did  he  get  possession  of  it  ? — Upon  consideration,  as  I was  not  able  to  pay  £8. 
He  says,  “You  are  not  able  to  pay  £8;  you  may  as  well  give  me  consent  to  set  you  a 
bit  of  ground  till  you  are  able  to  take  it.”  “Are  you  promising  me  I shall  get  it?”  “I 
am,”  says  he.  I lost  about  £30  in  making  good  ground  of  the  very  boggy  ground  that 
was  there.  I paid  £4  out  of  my  pocket  every  year : and  when  I had  it  to  help  me  to  pay 
my  rent,  that  was  the  very  year  he  came  upon  me.  He  wanted  to  get  the  £8  altogether, 
and  I was  not  able  to  pa}-  it. 

11.  Did  the  Widow  Divine  live  upon  the  same  farm '? — Yes.  She  is  not  in  one  lease  with 
me.  She  had  a lease  of  her  own  and  her  partners. 

12.  Was  that  the  lease  that  was  ejected? — No.  Fitzgerald  was  ejected. 

13.  How  many  were  joined  with  you  in  the  lease  ? — There  were  twenty  cows  in  every 
lease — five  persons,  with  four  cows  each.  They  were  all  asked  to  pay  like  me,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  it ; hut  1 was  not  aide  to  pay  it,  because  I was  so  weak  after  every 
thing  that  had  come  across  me. 

14.  Did  you  owe  £8  of  rent  at  that  time  ? — No,  only  £4.  He  canted  about  seven  or 
eight  cows  of  mine. 

15.  Who  did? — Miss  Hickson's  agent,  Mr.  Gray. 

1 6.  Why  did  he  cant  them  ? — For  not  paying  the  rent,  I suppose. 

1 7.  Why  did  you  not  pay  your  rent  regularly  ? — We  used  to  do  it.  We  never  got  any 
receipt  or  satisfaction  for  payment  for  sixteen  years. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

William  Denny,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Tralee. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  profession? — I have  no  occupation,  except  a private 
gentleman,  and  acting  as  agent  for  my  brother,  Sir  Edward  Denny,  who  owns  considerable 
property  round  Tralee. 

3.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  Tralee  ? — I know  my  brother’s 
property  and  the  town  itself,  which  is  all  built  upon  my  brother’s  estate.  I have  been  agent 
to  my  brother  between  eight  and  nine  years,  and  that  is  the  only  opportunity  I have  had 
of  obtaining  any  knowledge  of  this  country  at  all. 

4.  Have  you  been  constantly  resident  during  that  time? — Yes. 

5.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  this  district  ? — Yes,  in  the  last 
few  years  I think  it  is — not  to  any  great  extent. 

6.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  the  district  ? — There 
is  a farming  society  which  meets  alternately,  sometimes  at  Killame}',  and  sometimes  here ; 
but  that  is  very  recently  established. 

7 . Has  it  as  yet  had  any  effect  in  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  district  ? — 
I do  not  think  it  has,  among  the  working  farmers.  I think  the  farming  gentry  are  beginning 
to  improve  in  their  breed  of  stock,  and  so  on ; but  beyond  that  it  has  not  had  any  effect. 

8.  Does  this  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements . 

There  are  some  large  farms  about  the  town  that  could  be  greatly  improved ; hut  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  land  so  good,  that  it  needs  hardly  any  improvement.  The  land  is  exceedingly 
fine  about  the  town ; but  there  is  a necessity  to  do  something  to  carry  off  the  river  tha 
runs  through  this  town  in  some  other  direction.  The  river  runs  through  the  body  of  the 
town : there  is  an  arch  under  the  main  street,  and  in  the  winter  when  the  floods  increase 
from  the  mountains,  the  water  rims  down,  and  the  arch  is  not  able  to  carry  away  the  water, 
and  it  actually  runs  in  a mass  of  water  through  the  street ; and  it  has  been  often  consider  e 
it  would  be  very  beneficial,  if  the  river  could  he  carried  away  from  the  town,  so  as  ho 
have  these  periodical  inundations.  . 

9.  Is  there  sufficient  power  to  do  that  under  the  Drainage  Act,  or  under  the  Grand  exj 
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\ct,  as  it  stands  at  present  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of ; there  may  be : I will  not  speak  upon  Sis*  August,  1844. 

that  point  with  confidence.  — 

10.  Are  there  many  farms  held  m this  district  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Not  ©71. 

immediately  under  my  brother ; but  I am  sure  there  are  a great  many  held  in  that  way  TV“harn  D«ny,  e«*. 
where  middlemen  intervene  between  my  brother  and  the  tenants. 

11.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ?— There  are  some  very  extensive  farms  where  there  are  middlemen  on  the 
estate ; but  where  we  let  ourselves,  we  make  them  hold  immediately  under  us. 

12.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under  the  middlemen  ? — Very  bad — 
nothin;?  can  be  worse  ; there  are  exceptions  in  every  case,  but  I speak  generally. 

13.  Are  there  many  properties  under  tbe  courts  in  the  district? — Yes,  a great  many. 

14.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  in  general  upon  them? — I can  give  no 
information  upon  that  point ; I am  not  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  holding  under  the 
courts. 

15.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — 

That  is  a question  I cannot  answer  with  any  thing  like  accuracy. 

16.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — The  tenants’  imme- 
diately about  the  town,  a good  many  of  them  bold  from  year  to  year ; but  whenever  we 
let  farms  we  give  them  leases  in  most  cases. 

17.  Do  you  observe  an  anxiety  among  tbe  people  for  leases  ? — Yes,  they  are  very  anxious 
to  get  leases.  It  is  very  rare  they  do  not  press  for  it. 

18.  Do  you  find  that  giving  them  a lease  makes  any  difference  in  tbe  improvement  of 
their  farms,  or  in  tlie  division  of  them  ? — It  is  an  encouragement  to  the  tenant,  and  a lease 
with  proper  restrictions  prevents  them  subletting  them. 

19.  Are  you  able  to  enforce  those  clauses? — Yes ; it  is  a most  strict  subletting  clause. 

20.  Have  you  bad  any  occasion  to  take  any  proceedings  to  enforce  this  clause  ? No  ; 

the  clause  is  very  strict,  and  it  amounts  to  this,  that  they  cannot  sublet  without  the 
permission  of  my  brother  or  myself.  They  invariably  come  and  ask  permission.  Another 
clause  we  find  it  advisable  to  put  in,  is  one  against  running  up  small  houses,  and  thereby 
running  up  villages,  which  is  a great  injury  to  the  estate.  We  confine  them  to  a certain 
number  of  houses  for  labourers,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  farm. 

21.  Have  you  found  that  they  have  built  up  behind  your  back? — No,  no;  we  look 
too  sharp  after  them  : they  do  not  run  up  a barn  without  asking  permission.  They  used, 
under  the  name  of  barns,  to  run  up  whole  streets  of  mud  houses. 

22.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected — by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly? — I think  by  the  tenants  principally  on  tbe  estate,  and  where  occasion 
requires  we  make  allowances. 

23.  For  what  description  of  improvements  are  you  in  the  habit  of  making  allowances  ? — 

For  building  a good  house,  or  laying  out  money  in  the  way  of  lime,  we  allow  them ; but  it 
must  he  an  effectual  improvement  for  us  to  make  auy  allowance. 

24.  In  cases  of  new  letting  of  farms  held  by  middlemen,  what  is  the  usual  course 
adopted  with  tbe  tenants  ? — In  every  case  where  I can  do  so,  I retain  the  occupiers,  if  I 
conceive  them  to  he  improving  and  respectable.  If  possible,  I let  tbe  land  to  tbe  indivi- 
duals who  had  it  befox-e,  but  of  course  in  a very  different  way. 

25.  Have  you  found  generally  that  vour  letting  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the 
middleman? — Yes,  I conceive  so.  I know  that  the  rents  are  much  higher  that  the 
middlemen  put  on  the  tenants,  and  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  tenants  is  not  so 
liberal. 

26.  Do  you  set  to  all  the  tenants  iix  possession  ? — No. 

27.  To  what  size  do  yon  endeavour  to  raise  the  farms  ? — If  I can  do  it,  I like  to  have  no 
farm  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  acres — many  of  them  higher. 

28.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  you  think  a man  can  support  his  family  ? — I 
think  a farmer  ought  to  have  twenty  or  thirty  acres  to  entitle  him  to  the  name  of  farmer. 

I do  not  call  a man  holding  ten  or  twelve  acres  a farmer. 

29.  Have  you  ever  considered  what  is  the  lowest  amount  of  land  upon  which  a man 
could  live  by  his  own  labour  ? — That  would  very  muck  depend  upon  tbe  quality  of  the 
laud.  Upon  land  round  this  town  a man  holding  nine  or  ten  acres  is  better  off  than  a man 
having  thirty  inferior  acres,  from  the  land  being  so  fine.  I should  mention  that  there  is  a 
peculiarity  about  this  estate.  Round  the  town  the  land  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  the  greater 
part  is  let  in  town-fields  ; people  take  them  for  convenience.  That  does  not  apply  to  the 
nature  of  the  land  you  are  asking  me  about.  It  is  accommodation  land,  taken  by  gentle- 
men for  their  cows,  and  a great  portion  of  tbe  estate  is  let  in  this  way. 

30.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  yon  consider  that  the* 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — Indeed,  I do  not. 

31.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  richer? — I have  no  opportunity 
of  answering  on  that  point.  There  is  a little  creeping  in  of  a wish  to  have  comforts  about 
them  that  they  bad  not  a few  years  ago,  but  it  is  very  slow  in  its  progress. 

32.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  ? — Very  bad,  indeed,  and  the  wages'. 

Very  low. 

33.  Wbat  rate  of  wages  can  they  obtain  ? — Tbe  average  rate  is  8 d.  a day. 

34.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  tbe  district? — No;  the  county  is  particu- 
krly  quiet  and  tranquil, 

35.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  tbe  rent  ? — I cannot  answer  accurately 
upon  that  point. 

Part  II,  5 R 
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36.  Is  it  very  unequally  levied  ?— Yes ; the  inequality  of  the  levy  is  gross— there  is 
great  outcry  about  it — and  caused  by  mismanagement  in  the  election  of  applotters. 

37.  Over  what  denomination  does  the  applotters’  duty  extend  in  this  district ; is  it  over 
a townland,  or  over  a parish  ?— I think  they  collect  by  townlands.  As  well  as  I recollect 
they  collect  individually  from  each  person,  in  most  cases. 

38.  Does  the  applotter  divide  it  among  the  inhabitants,  or  only  between  the  town- 

lands? — I think  the  applotment  here  is  a general  applotment  upon  the  two  parishes' 
There  has  been  a union  between  the  two  parishes  of  Tralee  and  Ratass,  for  local  purposes 
and  I think  it  is  made  over  the  whole  of  the  two  parishes.  r ’ 

39.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed  ? — I allow  it  when  the 
tenant  comes  in  to  pay  his  rent.  If  he  makes  a claim  for  an  allowance,  I say,  “ Have  you 
paid  the  rent ; ” and  I make  them  produce  the  ticket  from  the  collector  as  the  proof  of  it 
and  upon  the  production  of  his  receipt  I allow  the  proportion.  After  the  rate  has  been 
struck,  if  a tenant  comes  in  to  pay  his  rent,  I allow  it  in  the  next  payment  he  makes 
provided  he  produces  the  collector’s  receipt. 

40.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— Some 
arrangement  about  the  applotment  of  the  county  cess  is  most  desirable.  It  is  a "rowing 
evil.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  disgraceful  scenes  that  occur  in  this  county  at  the  different 
places  where  applotments  are  to  be  made.  There  was  a case  brought  before  the  grand 
jury  on  which  1 was,  at  the  last  assizes  at  Killarncy.  A day  was  appointed  for  appointing 
applotters,  and  the  church,  it  appears,  was  the  place  allocated  for  electing  them ; and  one 
party,  who  were  anxious  for  one  set  of  applotters  and  one  arrangement,  got  into  the  church 
by  some  back  way,  while  the  others  were  kept  waiting  outside,  and  they  made  their 
appointment ; and  subsequently,  those  who  were  waiting  outside  got  in,  and  made  their 
appointment.  The  consequence  was,  two  applotments  were  made,  and  two  sets  of  applot- 
ters appointed,  and  the  collector  got  both  applotments.  He  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  the 
old  applotment.  He  did  not  know  what  to  do.  The  evil  is  this,  that  the  section  of  the 
act  recognises  the  word  “ inhabitants,”  and  the  consequence  is,  that  any  body  may  go  in 
and  vote.  A person  not  worth  a shilling  a year  may  go  in,  whether  he  pays  any  cess  or 
not.  And  if  the  cess  is  not  put  under  some  very  different  arrangement,  although  the  county 
is  very  peaceable,  there  will  be  very  considerable  disturbances.  There  have  been  disturb- 
ances in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killarncy  on  that  account,  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

41.  Have  you  compared  the  system  piu-sued  by  the  Board  of  Works  in  keeping  up  the 
roads  in  this  county,  with  that  under  the  general  Grand  Jury  Act? — I have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  immediate  management  under  the  Board  of  Works.  I judge  from 
the  result  that  the  work  is  better  done,  and  at  less  expense,  as  I understand.  Although  a 
great  many  of  the  tenants  come  under  my  management,  a great  deal  of  the  estate  is  held 
under  very  old  leases,  upon  which  we  can  exercise  no  control,  except  just  receiving  the 
head  rent.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  is  let  for  ever. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Peter  Thompson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence? — Tralee. 

2.  Are  you  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Kerry? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  Is  it  specified  in  the  warrant  you  issue  to  the  collector  in  what  way  the  county  cess 
is  to  be  levied  in  detail  upon  the  baronies  ? — No  lower  than  the  parishes.  I applotthe 
barony  on  the  parishes,  and  then  the  sub-applotment  of  each  parish  is  done  by  the  men 
called  applotters;  and  they  value  the  parish  according  to  their  judgments,  very  often  very 
oddly,  but  still  they  do  it,  and  their  applotment  is  arbitrary. 

4.  In  what  manner  are  you  able  to  applot  upon  the  parishes  ? — I never  got  what  is 
called  the  county  book,  that  is,  a book  of  the  county  and  its  subdivisions. 

5.  In  what  manner  do  you  ascertain  the  relative  contents  of  each  barony? — I ascertain 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  baronies  to  each  other  from  a common  number — 240. 

6.  Did  you  obtain  that  from  your  predecessor? — No ; I found  from  searching  the  papers 
that  240  was  the  common  measure. 

7.  Do  you  know  in  what  manner  the  sums  named  in  your  warrant  to  be  levied  on  the 
parish  is  applotted  upon  the  parish,  and  by  whom  ? — There  is  no  regular  mode  of  doing  it. 
The  applotters  are  appointed  every  year  from  among  themselves. 

8.  Is  there  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  those  people  ? — I have  no  experience  upon 
this  subject.  It  lias  been  found  that  the  applotters,  not  being  paid  men,  had  a right  to  pay 
themselves,  and  they  have  left  themselves  out  of  the  applotment ; and  when  questioned  upon 
t before  the  grand  jury,  they  said  that  they  thought  that  that  was  the  least  they  could  have 
or  their  trouble. 

9.  Has  any  complaint  been  made  of  the  improper  mode  in  which  the  applotment  has  taken 

place  ? — A great  deal  of  complaining,  but  no  formal  complaint  in  the  shape  of  a jury  ques* 
tion,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort.  They  have  no  redress  but  to  pay,  or  have  their  cattle  sold. 
‘‘Distress  and  sale  ” is  the  wording  of  the  act.  , 

10.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  certain  acres,  in  different  parishes,  being  valued  by  tne 
applotters  infinitely  below  their  value  ? — Yes ; and  on  the  other  hand,  some  infinitely  above. 
There  is  great  complaint  about  the  average  valuation,  I think  without  foundation.  Origi- 
nally it  was  very  fair,  but  some  people  improved,  and  others  neglected  to  improve  up  to  e 
valuation,  and  consequently  the  neglected  farms  became  very  much  burdened,  having  an 
equal  share  put  upon  them  to  the  more  improved  farms. 
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11.  When  was  this  system  of  parish  applotters  introduced  or  acted  upon? — About  five  or  -31st  August,  1844. 

six  years  ago.  — 

12.  Was  it  on  the  introduction  of  the  new  Grand  Jury  Act?— I believe  it  was.  I could  67Z- 

not  say  exactly.  Peter  Thompson, esq. 

13.  Are  you  aware  of  the  proportion  of  the  public  roads  in  this  county  under  the 
management  of  the  Board  of  W orks  ? — I have  a very  good  general  idea  of  it ; but  I could 
give  it  you  exactly,  if  you  wanted  it.  I dare  say  the  levy  may  he  about  £40,000  a year  for 
roads  and  every  thing,  and  I think  the  repayment  to  the  government  comes  to  £25.000  or 
£26,000  of  that. 

14.  Does  that  include  constabulary  and  other  charges  besides  roads? — Yes;  lunatic 
asylums,  and  bridewells,  and  this  court  house. 

*15.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  proportion  of  that  is  repayment  to  the  Board  of  Works 
on  account  of  roads  ? — About  £7,000,  speaking  in  round  numbers. 

16.  Is  that  for  roads  entirely? — The  roads  and  lunatic  asylums,  and  any  building  for  which 
they  paid  money.  This  court  house  is  paid  for. 

17.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  that  is  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  under  their 
management  ?— It  is  very  small,  but  they  are  on  the  increase.  I should  think  £500  last 
assizes  might  make  the  repairs  of  the  roads,  and  £500  the  assizes  before,  but  they  are 
rather  on  the  increase. 

18.  Is  it  much  the  pi-actice  in  this  comity  to  make  presentments  for  special  repairs,  or  to 
place  the  repairs  under  contract? — Both,  but  the  contracts  are  most  usual. 

19.  What  class  of  persons  are  usually  contractors  in  tliis  county  ? — The  farmers — the  men 
interested  in  the  roads. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Henry  Stokes,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Tralee. 

2.  Are  you  county  surveyor  for  the  county  of  Kerry? — Yes. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  county  surveyor  ? — Ten  years  last  June. 

4.  In  the  course  of  that  time  have  a good  many  roads  been  executed  within  the  county 
of  Kerry  ? — There  have. 

5.  Have  they  been  mostly  executed  under  the  Board  of  Works,  or  upon  presentments, 
and  under  your  direction? — Mostly'  under  my  direction. 

6.  Have  you  the  superintendence  of  the  roads  executed  under  the  Board  of  Works? — I 
have  been  employed  by  them. 

7.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  expense  and  the  mode  of  payment  for  roads  executed 
under  the  Board  of  Works,  and  those  executed  wholly  by  the  county'  ? — According  to  the 
returns  that  come  down,  it  would  appeal-  that  the  average  cost,  knowing  the  number  of 
miles  and  the  gross  expense,  is  about  7-kZ.  per  perch  on  the  roads  kept  in  repair  by  the 
Board  of  Works. 

8.  In  which  way  are  roads  kept  in  repair  in  the  county,  and  at  what  expense  managed  ? — 
It  is  under  9(7.,  I believe. 

9.  The  difference  arises  from  the  difference  of  the  contracts  ? — It  ai-ises,  in  one  way  from 
the  Board  of  Works’  roads  not  having  so  much  traffic  on  them  as  some  of  our  county  roads  ; 
and  also,  mainly,  I would  say,  from  good  management. 

10.  In  what  is  the  management  of  the  roads  under  the  Board  of  Works  superior  to  those 
under  the  control  of  the  county  surveyor  ? — On  the  principle  that  a “stitch  in  time  saves 
nine,”  they  are  being  constantly  well  repaired. 

11.  Are  your  roads  in  the  county  under  contract  by  presentment  for  repairs? — Almost 
all  under  contract. 

12.  Why  cannot  the  same  system  be  carried  out  in  them? — The  law  has  a great  many 
defects,  and  I have  called  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury  to  it  many  times,  and  I have  been 
checked  for  doing  so  by  the  judge  of  assize  often.  The  defects  are,  that  we  have  no  remedy 
in  case  any  of  the  forms  required  by  the  act  are  not  complied  with.  If  there  is  no  application 
for  a road,  there  is  no  contractor,  and  it  cannot  be  kept  up ; if  a contractor  fails  to  do  his 
work,  we  have  no  means  of  doing  it  for  him,  as  there  are  no  funds  in  existence  to  do  the 
■work.  I have  several  times  made  complaints  of  presentment  roads  failing  from  that  cause  ; 
one  in  five,  every  assizes,  got  into  bad  repair  for  want  of  the  forms  being  complied  with. 

13.  Do  you  mean  for  want  of  power  in  the  surveyor  to  keep  the  contractors  up  to  then- 
work,  or  to  do  the  work  himself  in  case  of  a failure  ? — That  is  not  a matter  of  form.  The 
contractor  may  be  unwell,  and  does  not  appear  to  put  in  his  application  for  a road,  and  there 
18  °o  presentment ; he  may  fail  to  post  the  notice,  and  there  is  no  presentment.  And  as 
soon  as  the  contract  is  out,  six  or  seven  forms  must  be  gone  through,  and  if  any  one  fails 
there  is  no  power  to  take  it  up. 

14.  Is  there  any  power  for  the  county  surveyor  to  repair  county  roads  if  the  contractor 
fails? — Yes,  it  is  "imperative  upon  him  to  doit;  but  he  must  be  paid  at  the  succeeding 
assizes,  and  we  have  no  money  to  do  it. 

. ,15;  Is  there  no  power  to  pay  him  out  of  the  money  coming  to  the  contractor? — Yes,  if 
it  is  in  existence. 

16.  When  a contractor  wishes  to  account  for  his  presentment,  is  his  certificate  ever 
refused  ? — Certainly,  if  the  work  is  bad,  or  faulty  in  any  way. 

17.  Has  he  to  wait  six  months  after  so  accounting  before  he  receives  his  money? — No ; 
he  accounts  at  the  sessions.  It  is  two  months  at  the  furthest  from  the  assizes. 
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IS.  Do  I understand  that  the  contractor  never  accounts  for  a year  after  the  fi-t 
commencement  of  his  contract? — Yes,  he  applies  for  payment  at  the  sessions  nest  enstrin 
the  assizes  at  which  his  contract  is  accepted.  ‘ ““S 

19.  Is  it  then  that  his  accounting  affidavit  is  decided  upon  ? — Yes ; and  if  it  is  certified 

there  is  a presentment  upon  it,  hut  he  touches  no  money  for  a year  after  his  contract  - 
accepted.  ' _ 16 

20.  Supposing  the  contract  to  be  entered  into  at  the  spring  assizes,  when  is  the  first  lev 
made  upon  it  ? — At  the  ensuing  summer  assizes.  The  half-year  before  the  summer  assizes  * 
without  any  levy. 

2 1 . Where  does  he  account  for  it  ? — He  never  accounts  for  it  afterwards ; he  has  accounted 
for  it  in  the  shape  of  an  application  for  payment  at  the  sessions  previous  to  the  summer 
assizes.  He  waits  six  months  for  the  money. 

•22.  Suppose  he  did  not  put  in  such  an  application,  would  any  money  be  levied  No  • 

that  is  the  system  I find  so  much  fault  with,  and  the  public  suffers.  One  great  fault  we  have 
to  find  is,  that  wo  have  no  remedy  for  keeping  up  the  roads  if  we  do  not  get  a contractor 
The  judge  stopt  us,  or  we  were  going  on  very  well. 

23.  Have  any  applications  been  made  to  this  county  to  join  in  any  work  on  the  Shannon  ? 

There  were.  The  work  at  Ballylongforcl,  which  was  not  to  be  put  upon  the  county  rate,  or 
charged  in  the  county  presentment,  has  been  executed,  and  is  nearly  finished.  As  to  the 
Tarbert  work,  which  was  to  be  partly  a presentment  work,  and  partly  a Shannon  Commission 
grant,  and  partly  subscription,  we  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  getting  the  large  sum  required 
for  the  whole  work;  and  I recommended  the  people  interested  in  Tarbert  to  get  as 
much  as  was  necessary  to  make  a way  into  the  island,  and  accordingly  presentments  were 
passed  for  one-half  the  money  for  making  the  road  into  the  island,  being  a part  of  the 
Shannon  Commissioners’  work : that  presentment  is  made  payable  to  the  Shannon  Com- 
missioners a year  and  a half  ago.  The  sum  they  required  for  subscription  was  £250,  and 
that  has  been  subscribed  and  paid ; why  they  do  not  commence  the  work  I cannot  tell.  I 
cannot  get  any  answer  about  it,  and  I am  tired  of  it. 

24.  What  is  the  proportion  in  which  the  county,  the  individuals,  and  the  commissioners 
contributed  upon  the  lower  Shannon  ? — By  the  act  of  Parliament  in  Tarbert  was  one-half  by 
grant,  one-fourth  by  presentment,  and  one-fourth  subscription. 

25.  Was  there  nothing  about  the  individual  proprietors  paying  one  quarter  ? — Yes ; there 
was  to  have  been  a presentment  of  one  quarter.  That  was  to  have  been  imperative,  if  the 
subscription  was  paid.  In  the  Ballylongford  caso  there  was  to  be  no  presentment — half 
grant  and  half  subscriptions. 

[The  witness  withdrew."] 

John  Lynch,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Tralee. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  or  occupation  ? — Solicitor. 

3.  Are  you  agent  to  any  properties? — No. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  electoral  division  of  Tralee. 

5.  Is  there  any  subject  to  which  you  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  ?— 
Yes,  there  is.  In  the  locality  in  which  I reside  rents  are  very,  very  high,  considerably  higher 
than  any  of  the  valuations,  either  for  the  poor  law  or  other  public  purposes. 

6.  What  other  valuation  do  you  allude  to? — The  county  cess.  They  are  higher  than  the 
rate  at  which  the  applotter  applots  for  tho  county  cess.  The  land  is  set  higher  than  it  is 
valued,  either  by  him  or  the  poor  law  valuator.  In  fact  it  is  higher  than  it  is  valued  for  any 
public  purpose. 

7.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — I have  not 

been  able  to  make  any  thing  like  an  arithmetical  calculation.  I should  say  there  must  be 
a disproportion  of  2s.  in  the  pound.  From  my  observation,  and  I have  had  some  means  of 
ascertaining  these  things,  I am  enabled,  for  the  information  of  the  commissioners,  to  state, 
that  that  results  from  the  very  great  competition  there  is  for  land,  there  being  no  manufac- 
turing districts,  and  the  country  being  almost  exclusively  agricultural  about  this  place.  There 
being  no  employment  in  labour  or  in  public  works,  people  are  anxious  to  get  any  place  upon 
■which  to  locate  themselves,  and  they  will  bid  in  their  competition  any  price  for  the  land ; 
and  a solvent  tenant,  if  a landlord  is  so  fortunate  as  to  select  one,  is  obliged  to  bid  to  the 
maximum  for  those  lands.  I have  been  a long  time  looking  at  the  effects,  long  before 
this  commission  "was  originated,  and  I have  heard  it  always  attributed  to  that ; and  I have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  that  is  the  cause  of  the  high  rents,  in  this  part,  for  land.  There 
are  fields  about  this  town  paving  so  high  a rent  as  £7  10s.,  and  for  some  of  those  fields  of 
which  the  tenants  are  of  the  very  poorest  hut  a very  industrious  class,  and  the  rent  of 
which  they  make  solely  by  milk  and  butter,  I have  reason  to  know  that  those  rents  are 
forestalled,  and  either  paid  or  in  some  way  secured  by  the  tenant  before  the  gale  becomes 
due.  It  is  a bad  system  for  the  landlord,  and  a bad  one  for  the  tenant.  . 

8.  To  what  system  do  you  allude? — The  landlord  raises  his  rent  from  the  tenant  either 

by  getting  money  in  advanco  for  the  whole  of  the  gale,  or  a part  of  it,  or  by  negociatmg 
for  bills  upon  hanks,  and  so  raising  the  money  from  the  tenants,  with  the  additional 
expenses  of  the  discount  and  stamp  upon  the  bill.  . 

9.  Do  you  mean  raising  the  rent  before  it  becomes  usually  due,  or  before  the  usual  tune 
of  payment  ? — Before  it  actually  becomes  due — receiving  the  rent  that  would  become  ue 
upon  the  25th  of  March  last  in  the  December  preceding. 
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10.  Is  that  course  pursued  equally  by  the  head  landlord  and  the  middleman? — No,  it  is 
the  middleman  does  it. 

11.  Is  that  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  ?— I know  some  three  or  four  cases  of  it  just 
about  the  town.  I speak  of  the  locality  in  which  we  are. 

12.  By  whom,  in  that  case,  were  the  discount  and  stamp  paid? — By  the  tenant. 

13.  What  reason  has  the  tenant  for  submitting  to  these  extraordinary  charges? — The 
necessity  of  pursuing  such  a course  of  life  as  selling  milk  and  butter  in  the  town,  and  the 
conviction  that  if  he  were  out  of  the  place,  a substitute  would  be  got  perhaps  at  a higher 
rent,  who  would  adopt  similar  means  of  retaining  possession.  I think  it  is  due,  however, 
to  the  proprietors  about  this  part  to  state,  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  a more  gene- 
rous indulgence  than  they  give  to  their  immediate  tenants,  because  the  March  gale  is  not 
demanded  nor  looked  for  until  the  September  gale  is  becoming  due : I know  that  that  is 
particularly  the  case  upon  the  Denny  estate.  Upon  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  I 
with  very  great  humility  would  beg  to  offer  some  observations,  which  are  the  result  of  the 
very  long  practice  which  I have  had,  and  perhaps  you  will  the  more  readily  excuse  me  in 
this,  as  we  anticipate  some  very  beneficial  results  from  tliis  commission  upon"  this  important 
point,  namely,  the  law  at  present  existing,  and  the  modification  that  may  take  place  of  that 
law.  Now  I have,  by  my  experience  as  a professional  man,  been,  able  to"  see  very  distinctly 
the  mischief  resulting  from  the  present  Law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  I have  been  engaged, 
at  various  times  and  very  considerably,  professionally  upon  these  matters,  and  I have  during 
that  experience  been  enabled  to  see  that  the  fault  is  perhaps  more  in  the  law  than  in  the 
individual,  and  that  a tenant  by  mere  notice  to  quit,  can  be,  in  a court  of  law,  ousted  of 
the  possession  of  a farm  that  he  had  hopes  he  should  have  had  for  the  term  honourably 
promised  him  by  the  individual  from  whom  he  took  it ; and  I have  known  where  a farm  has 
been  proved  to  have  been  improved  by  the  party,  and  established  by  evidence  that  it  was 
in  a very  supeiior  condition,  both  by  the  outlay  of  the  money  of  the  tenant  as  well  as  his 
labour,  and  the  law  coerced  the  barrister  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  landlord  and  against 
that  man,  either  because  there  was  not  a specific  tenn  by  name  mentioned,  or  because  there 
was  some  other  element  wanting  of  what  would  be  considered  an  equity  binding  upon  the 
court — an  equity  that  would  enable  the  court  to  maintain  the  tenant  in  possession  against  the 
landlord.  I have  seen  that  very,  very  frequently.  I have  also  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
there  was  a case  of  actual  equity  made  out,  that  the  tenant  was  kept  in  possession ; but  I 
liave  also  seen  this,  how  precariously  the  tenure  of  that  tenant  existed,  when  it  existed 
upon  the  mere  interpretation  of  what  was  equity  in  the  mind,  not  of  the  judge,  hut  of  the 
assistant  banister  who  was  trying  the  case.  Those  equities  varying  as  you  would  change 
your  assistant  barrister  in  the  county,  I always  looked  upon  that  as  a very  great  evil.  That 
I think  a very  serious  defect,  and  1 would  submit  to  the  commissioners,  that  a change  in 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  by  which  a landlord  can  by  a notice  to  quit  determine  a 
tenancy,  deserves  very  serious  consideration ; and  that  instead  of  letting  as  at  present  from 
year  to  year,  that  all  lettings  of  land  should  be  for  a term  certain  and  by  lease  to  the 
tenants.  By  that  means  the  tenant  would  be  assured  if  he  paid  his  rent,  and  was  an  indus- 
trious man,  the  landlord,  no  matter  how  improved  his  farm  may  be,  could  not  disturb  him 
in  the  possession.  I would  also  take  away  the  opportunity  from  the  landlord  of  capriciously 
exercising  a discretion,  which  in  many  cases  is  as  mischievous  to  himself  as  it  is  to  the 
tenant.  I have  had  very  considerable  experience  in  the  profession,  and  have  turned  my 
thoughts  very  seriously  to  these  matters,  and  am  glad  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  putting 
them  before  the  commissioners.  Now,  another  very  serious  evil  in  the  law  is  the  grand 
jury  cess.  I think  that  most  mischievous,  because  that  cess  is  imposed  by  the  grand  jury 
law,  the  present  as  well  as  the  past,  upon  the  occupier,  though  that  occupier  should  have 
no  interest  in  the  lands  further  than  a mere  tenancy  from  year  to  year,  though  that  occu- 
pier should  actually  have  in  his  pocket  a notice  to  quit  from  the  landlord,  by  which  his 
tenancy  was  determinable,  and  that  no  advantage  could  arise  to  him  either  immediately  or 
remotely.  I therefore  think,  for  that  reason,  that  the  landlord  whose  land  is  benefited  by 
making  roads,  should  be  the  individual  upon  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  this  cess  ought  to 
he  imposed,  and  let  it  then  be  distributed  from  the  landlord  to  every  class  intermediately 
between  the  occupant  and  him,  who  have  leases  conferring  or  giving  them  interests,  or 
under  which  they  derive  interests,  in  such  proportions  as  may  be  settled  by  Parliament. 
Now,  I know  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  I have  called  the  attention  of  the  county  surveyor 
to  it  very  frequently,  and  I have  had  his  thanks  upon  the  subject,  that  there  is  no  greater 
grievance  than  that  an  occupying  tenant  having  a mountain  farm  here,  or  another  farm 
there,  not  having  the  advantage  of  roads,  that  that  man  should  be  obliged,  in  his  most 
impoverished  circumstances,  to  contribute  pro  raid  to  those  roads.  I do  not  speak  of  the 
public  tax  for  making  public  roads  going  through  a gentleman’s  property,  improving  his 
property,  aye,  400  per  cent.,  any  more  than  of  the  foul  play,  while  the  special  sessions  which 
were  to  have  been  held  for  this  purpose  were  withheld  from  these  poor  people,  because 
they  were  not  represented,  and  the  necessity  of  conferring  upon  them  roads  in  then- 
locality  not  brought  forward ; but  I think  a greater  grievance  cannot  exist.  I know  several 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killamey  so  circumstanced,  where  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  to  make  some  roads,  even  if  he  made  them  at  his  own  cost,  in  order  to  make  the 
other  roads  available  to  his  own  purposes ; and  therefore  I suggest  respectfully  an 
alteration  in  the  grand  jury  law  as  it  stands  in  that  respect.  The  cess-payers  at 
sessions  are  generally  farmers,  whom  one  would  suppose  ought  to  he  very  good  judges, 
but  who  are  nevertheless  human  beings  and  selfish,  and  will  avoid  taxation  as  much 
as  possible,  and  will  impose  taxation  as  much  as  they  can  upon  others,  unless  coerced 
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by  an  influence  beyond  themselves,  namely,  the  superior  landed  proprietor,  and  in 
such  a case  they  will  yield ; but  if  a poor  man  comes  forward  and  suggests  such  a 
necessity  as  I have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest  to  you,  the  application  is  refused,  and  the 
grand  jury  law  makes  that  Anal  and  conclusive.  There  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  although 
that  man  must  contribute  to  the  making  of  those  very  roads  I have  already  adverted  to 
There  has  been  in  this  locality  a road  lately  made  to  Listowel.  Before  that  road  had  been 
made,  there  was  an  immense  district  of  property  almost  worthless,  neither  reclaimed  nor 
in  a state  of  reclamation,  nor  was  it  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  reclaim  it- ; it  was 
removed  away  from  all  possible  chance  of  reclamation.  A road  has  been  made,  and  I know 
one  of  the  proprietors  through  whose  property  the  road  has  been  made,  which  was  an 
almost  impassable  bog— his  property  has  been  increased  beyond  400  per  cent,  in  value. 
That  bog  is  sold  now  at  a certain  rate  the  square  yard,  which  was  totally  unproductive 
before.  Therefore  it  is,  I say,  that  it  is  upon  the  proprietors  that  the  tax  ought  to  be  in 
the  first  instance  placed : for  here  is  a proprietor,  as  an  example,  to  whom  this  property 
was  totally  valueless  ; now  it  is  made  most  valuable  to  him,  while  the  teuants  who  were 
such  from  year  to  year,  whose  tenancy  was  determinable  upon  a notice  to  quit,  or  who 
might  have  been  served  with  a notice  to  quit,  are  obliged  to  pay  the  cess  for  a road  that 
makes  his  property  valuable. 

14.  In  that  case,  was  there  any  voluntary  contribution  paid  by  the  landlords  ? — I think 
some  of  the  landlords  did  contribute,  but  they  contributed  in  a degree  infinitely  below  the 
value  they  received. 

15.  That  is  a matter  in  the  discretion  of  the  grand  jury  ? — They  may  reject  the  road. 

16.  Your  complaint  is,  that  they  make  such  a contribution  as  they  think  right?— 
Precisely ; and  then  they  put  upon  the  district  the  residue  to  be  levied. 

IT.  The  hardship  you  suggest  is,  that  the  residue  becomes  charged  upon  individuals 
who  have  a very  minute  interest  ? — Who  have  no  interest.  What  interest  has  a fanner 
who  has  a notice  in  his  pocket  ? This  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  enables  the  landlord  to 
put  this  imposition  upon  him  to  benefit  his  own  property,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  him 
that  anomalous  power  to  turn  out  tire  tenant. 

18.  In  what  manner  would  you  compel  a landlord  to  grant  his  land  for  a terra  certain  ?— 
I would  propose  that  a landlord  should  get  an  equivalent  for  the  thing  he  gives,  but  he 
should  give  it  in  such  a way  that  the  tenant’s  mind  should  he  happy  and  easy  ; he  should 
be  assured,  while  he  paid  Iris  rent  and  improved  his  farm,  he  should  not  he  liable  to  be 
disturbed  in  his  possession,  or  vexatiously  harassed  to  coerce  him  to  give  it  up. 

19.  Have  you  any  means,  from  your  professional  knowledge,  of  giving  us  any  notion  of 
the  number  of  tenants,  in  the  district  to  which  you  refer,  who  have  been  ejected  for  other 
causes  than  the  non-payment  of  rent  ? — The  cases  upon  notice  to  quit  are,  I suppose,  as 
ten  to  one  for  the  non-payment  of  rent. 

20.  If  a tenant  has  not  a lease,  must  not  the  ejectment  be  by  notice  to  quit,  though  lie 
owes  rent  ? — Yes. 

21.  Can  you  form  any  notion  of  the  proportion  which  the  ejectments  brought  against 
parties  upon  notice  to  quit,  bear  to  the  ejectment  of  parties  owing  no  rent,  merely  because 
they  are  tenants-at-will  ? — I should  sav.  that  I am  enabled  to  state  positively,  that  in  four 
out  of  every  five  cases  brought  in  the  civil  bill  court  upon  notice  to  quit,  the  tenant  has 
owed  no  rent  at  the  time  the  ejectment  was  being  tried.  I am  quite  sure  I am  under  the 
number,  because  the  unfortunate  tenant  thinks  that  by  paying  his  rent  he  lias  a defence. 

22.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  he  does  in  general  pay  his  rent? — My 
knowledge  is,  and  1 have  established  that  fact  beyond  a doubt,  that  when  the  ejectment 
was  being  tried  before  the  barrister,  they  did  not  owe  a penny  of  rent,  but  that  on  the 
contrary,  supposing  the  ejectment  brought  in  the  April  sessions,  they  had  paid  the  rent 
due  upon  the  25th  of  March  previously,  intermediately  between  that  day  and  the  day  of 
trial. 

23.  Do  you  think  that  in  those  cases  the  notice  to  quit  was  served,  in  the  first  instance, 
on  account  of  the  non-payment  of  rent  ? — No,  not  by  any  means ; it  was  not  even  alleged, 
in  any  of  the  cases  I allude  to,  that  it  was  because  the  man  was  a non-paying  tenant. 
Perhaps  the  only  reason  would  be,  the  very  improvement  created  by  him,  and  that  was  in 
many  cases  the  defence  of  the  tenant. 

24.  Is  there  any  landlord  in  this  neighbourhood  who  is  in  the  habit  of  systematically 
taking  advantage  of  the  tenants’  improvements  by  ejecting  them,  in  order  to  benefit 
thereby  ? — No.  The  practice  is  almost  exclusively  adopted  by  persons  under  the  superior 
landlord. 

25.  Is  there  any  individual  in  the  class  of  middlemen  in  this  neighbourhood  who  pursues 

tliis  course  ? — No.  I state  it  generally,  as  being  the  general  practice  amongst  the  class  o 
persons  who  take  from  the  landlords  in  tliis  country.  . , 

26.  Can  you  state  to  the  commissioners  the  estate  upon  which  such  a practice  has  een 
pursued  by  any  middlemen  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Yes,  upon 
almost  all  the  estates  about  us.  The  agent  is  independent  of  the  will  of  the  landlord. 

is  without  an  exception — there  is  not  an  exception  to  it.  . 9 t tnve 

27.  What  middleman  upon  the  estate  of  Sir  Edward  Denny  pursues  this  course  ^ 
no  doubt  that  a great  many  middlemen  upon  his  estate  pursue  that  course.  1 hare 
doubt  that  the  men  under  him  pursue  that  course.  It  is  the  course  adopted  ^ , e 

to  by  all  classes  below  the  landlord  himself.  I am  not  aware  of  any  case  of  the  lan 
adopting  it.  / . . , 

28.  What  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  motive  of  those  inferior  landlords,  if  it  is  no 
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enforcement  of  rent  which  influences  them  ? — The  motive  is  this — an  individual  having  land 
to  set.  and  who  serves  the  notice  to  evict,  sees  the  laud  all  about  him.  other  persons'  lands, 
by  competition  such  as  I have  spoken  of  before,  increasing  in  value,  and  he  adopts  the 
facility  that  the  law  gives  him  of  determining  the  tenancy  between  his  own  tenant  and 
himself,  and  serves  the  notice  in  consequence,  as  he  conceives,  of  the  increasing  value  of 
the  land. 

* 29.  Supposing  that  inferior  landlord  or  middleman  to  have  a terminable  lease  himself,  for 
a short  period  only,  how  would  you  propose  to  compel  him  to  give  a fixed  permanent 
interest  to  his  lessee  ? — I would  compel  him  to  give  to  his  sub-lessee,  if  he  had  such  a lease 
as  is  referred  to,  a term  as  long  as  he  has  himself.  If  he  had  it  for  three  years,  then  as 
long  as  he  has  it ; or  if  for  two,  then  for  two  years ; then  the  tenant  would  "know  what  he 
was  bargaining  for. 

30.  F rom  your  practice  in  the  sessions  court,  are  you  able  to  say  what  have  been  the 
average  number  of  ejectments  for  the  last  few  years  ?— I have  given  up  practice  in  the  civil 
bill  court;  but  during  my  experience,  while  I practised  there  during  the  latter  period,  the 
average  number  would  be  twenty  at  each  sessions. 

31.  At  how  many  towns  in  the  county  of  Kerry  are  the  sessions  held  on  each  circuit? — 
Five  places  each  circuit.  There  are  two  places  that  are  changed  alternately. 

32.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  it  most  usual  to  bring  ejectments  at  the  sessions 
court'?— The  period  is  generally  after  the  1st  of  May,  or  the  25th  of  March. 

33.  Y hat  is  the  cause  of  their  selecting  that  period '? — It  is  generally  at  that  time  the 
letting  commences.  The  law  says  that  a tenancy  can  only  be  terminated  at  the  period  at 
which  it  commences. 

34.  Are  the  instances  in  which  the  superior  landlord  lets  to  a man  who  afterwards  under- 
lets increasing  or  decreasing  ? — I think  they  are  decreasing. 

35.  People  are  getting  more  fond  of  getting  the  land  from  the  head  landlord  ? — Yes.  I 
think  subletting,  to  a certain  extent,  would  be  most  judicious  and  advantageous;  but  I 
think  subletting,  as  at  present  practised,  is  most  mischievous,  because  it  is  amongst  that 
class  of  subletting  parties  you  find  the  complaints  arise,  and  I have  found  them  more 
oppressive  to  each  other  than  the  superior  landlord  is.  I know  of  many  cases  where  a 
sub-lessee  distrained  his  own  tenant,  where  he  had,  at  an  eaidy  period  after  it  became  due, 
that  man’s  money  (either  by  the  sale  of  his  property  or  otherwise)  in  bis  pocket,  although 
that  mau  has  not  for  months  afterwards  been  called  upon  to  pay  rent  to  the  head  landlord. 

I think  it  would  be  beneficial  that  the  tenant  of  the  head  landlord  should  have  the  privilege 
to  sublet,  but  that  there  the  subletting  should  cease,  because  the  landlord  would  be  sure  of 
having  in  that  case  a responsible  and  improving  tenant.  His  rent  would  be  collected  with 
fiicility  without  complaint,  and  possibly  without  any  sort  of  distress,  while  the  other  would 
have  such  a sufficient  interest  as  to  induce  him  to  pay  attention  to  the  continual  improve- 
ment of  the  property.  So  far  it  would  he  beneficial,  and  beyond  that  injurious.  Another 
complaint,  which  I think  is  universal  under  the  grand  jury  law,  is,  the  mode  in  which  the 
applotment  is  made.  The  system  under  the  original  and  former  grand  jury  laws  was  (before 
improvements  had  taken  place  in  the  country),  that  lands  that  were  not  improved,  but 
waste,  and  in  a state  actually  of  nature,  and  worth  veiy  little,  were  not  valued  nor  charged 
with  the  cess.  They  have  since  been  brought  into  improvement ; but  though  they  have 
been  since  improved,  those  lands,  under  what  they  call  the  old  system,  are  not  valued.  The 
applotters  selected  by  one  party  were  excluded,  and  applotters  selected  by  the  other  party, 
who  endeavour  to  throw  the  tax  upon  those  lauds.  There  are  continual  conflicts  at  the 
meetings,  and  nothing  generally  results,  except  that  the  collection  of  the  rate  is  left  almost 
to  the  discretion  of  the  collector,  and  he  falls  hack  upon  the  previous  applotment.  From 
the  opportunities  I have  had  of  looking  at  this,  I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement 
and  advantage  to  the  public  if  some  barony  valuator  was  appointed  by  the  grand  jury,  so 
that  he  would  be  the  responsible  party  for  the  valuation  of  the  properties,  and  the  occupiers 
should  have  the  privilege  of  appeal  against  the  valuation,  just  as  they  have  at  present  under 
the  Poor  Law  Act.  The  party  may  come  before  the  grand  jury,  or  some  other  competent 
authority,  and  complain  of  the  valuation  of  the  property  sought  to  be  taxed.  That  would 
be  very  desirable.  You  have  no  responsible  class.  The  only  security  is  the  oath  that  the 
parties  take,  which  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  advisedly,  for  I have  been  often  consulted 
upon  the  subject,  is  totally  disregarded.  Now,  in  consequeuce  of  the  very  competition  I 
before  spoke  about  for  land,  although  the  legislature  intended  that  the  reduction  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  should  he  conferred  as  a benefit  upon  the  occupier,  it  is  not  a benefit  to  the 
occupier,  but  has  been  made  a benefit  to  the  landlord.  That  twenty-five  per  cent.,  intended 
however  it  may  have  been,  is  made  available  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  proprietors. 
He  is  enabled’  by  the  competition  for  land,  to  put  that  twenty-five  per  cent,  as  an  addition 
to  the  rent  upon  the  tenant  who  will  come  to  take  it.  In  other  words,  it  enables  him  to 
Juake  twenty-five  per  cent.  more.  The  competition  enables  him,  and  he  avails  himself  of 
that  power.  Under  the  former  Tithe  Act,  the  landlord  was  liable  to  a certain  share.  That 
liability  he  has  not  only  got  rid  of,  hut  by  this  competition  of  the  tenants  he  is  enabled  to 
put  what  he  before  had  to  pay  upon  the  rent.  He  releases  himself  from  all  liability  by  that 
competition.  I happen  to  be  unfortunately  much  among  the  humbler  elass,  and  where 
these  things  are  so  familiar  I may  not  he  able  to  explain  them,  but  I see  them  with  my 
uiind’s  eye  very  distinctly.  There  is  also  another  thing,  but  I do  not  know  how  this  could 
he  remedied,  because  it  is  created  by  the  agreement  of  the  parties  : latterly,  a kind  of  lease 
has  been  introduced  into  this  country,  which,  no  matter  what  term  it  may  profess  to  give, 

the  tenant  in  point  of  fact,  though  not  in  point  of  law,  a mere  tenant-at-will.  The 


31sf  August,  1844. 

©74. 

Jolin  Lynch,  esq. 
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Slit  August,  1844.  covenants  are  so  stringent— the  tenants  are  so  much  at  the  caprice  or  good-will  of  the 

landlord,  that  they  are  able  by  these  covenants  to  enrich  themselves ; by  their  violation  in 

674.  any  degree  of  the  covenants  of  the  lease,  they  are  enabled  to  turn  the  party  out  who  thought 
John  Lynch,  esq.  a g00d  term. 

36.  That  is,  if  the  party  breaks  the  covenants  ? — The  lease  lately  introduced  into  this 
country  is  so  filled  with  covenants  of  a nature  and  kind  so  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
landlord,  and  so  adverse  to  the  tenant,  and  so  multifarious  altogether,  that  the  tenant  is 
the  veriest  serf  of  the  landlord,  who  can  break  Iris  lease  and  turn  him  out. 

37.  Can  you  state  to  the  commissioners  the  covenants  to  which  you  refer? — In  Killarney 
there  are  such  leases  as  I refer  to;  They  are  becoming  too  general.  The  covenants  are  so 
very  numerous,  I could  not  mention  all.  I can  mention  a few.  One  covenant  is,  that  the 
landlord  can  at  any  time,  for  planting  or  any  other  purpose,  resume  possession  of  the  lands— 
and  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  tenant  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  landlord ; or 
if  they  permit  poaching.  They  are,  in  fact,  made  the  actual  daily  and  hourly  protectors 
of  the  property.  If  any  body  goes  upon  the  land  to  shoot,  they  must  come  forward  as  the 
public  prosecutor : if  they  do  not,  the  lease  is  void.  If  they  do  not  cultivate  the  land  in  a 
particular  way,  according  to  the  best  and  most  scientific  manner,  which  all  depends  upon 
the  judgment  or  caprice  of  the  landlord,  the  lease  is  void.  He  may  say,  “ This  has  not 
been  done  in  the  ordinary  way  of  cropping,  and  I will  break  this  lease.” 

38.  Have  any  of  those  leases  been  broken  in  consequence  of  a breach  of  these  cove- 
nants ? — I should  say  that  some  complaints  have  been  certainly  made  to  me  by  some  of  the 
tenants. 

39.  Have  these  people  complained  that  the  lease  was  broken  ? — I could  not  say  directly 
broken ; but  by  the  extraordinary  pressure  upon  the  tenant,  the  parties  were  enabled  to 
crush  the  tenant,  and  so  get  rid  of  him  by  continual  vigilance  over  the  man.  Now  those 
leases  have  been  adopted  here,  which  have  been  called,  and  very  properly  called,  a snaffle 
in  the  mouth  of  the  tenant.  The  very  landlord  who  introduced  them,  said  he  did  it  in 
order  to  have  his  snaffle  in  the  mouth  of  the  tenant.  Others  took  it  up,  and  it  has,  unfor- 
tunately, got  a perpetuity. 

40.  In  your  experience  you  have  probably  seen  a good  deal  of  distraining ; is  it  usual 
that  the  bailiff  making  the" distress  has  an  order  in  writing  from  the  landlord  or  agent,  or 
is  it  not  considered  necessary  ? — No,  it  is  not  considered  necessary ; but  I am  satisfied  that 
no  bailiff,  from  then  condition  in  life,  would  presume  to  make  a distress,  without,  at  all 
events,  the  verbal  order  of  the  superior  agent  or  landlord.  But  tins  I am  quite  satisfied  of, 
that  a great  deal  of  the  complaints  of  the  tenantry,  while  they  affect  the  landlord,  possibly 
from  their  nature  are  the  result  of  that  very  bailiff’s  misconduct,  and  in  many  cases 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord,  and  without  the  knowledge  possibly  of  the  agent, 
I have  no  doubt  of  it.  I am  quite  aware  of  it  in  many  cases. 

41.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement,  and  would  it  be  practicable,  to  provide 
that  no  distress  should  he  valid,  except  under  an  order  in  writing  from  the  landlord  or  bis 
known  agent.  ? — I think  it  would  be  the  greatest  advantage,  and  it  would  he  the  greatest 
security  to  the  tenant. 

42.  You  have  probably  had  a good  deal  of  experience  of  the  mode  in  which  the  poorer 
tenants  having  an  interest  in  land  dispose  of  those  interests  by  will ; have  you  known  many 
instances  in  which  tenants  having  holdings  at  will  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  dispose 
of  them? — Yes;  they  often  sell  it,  or  give  it  away  by  will.  For  instance,  persons  who 
intend  to  emigrate  to  America  will  get  something  from  the}  party  coming  into  possession, 
hoping  to  be  able  to  make  terms  with  the  bailiff,  and  by  him  be  recommended  to  the  agent, 
and  by  him  to  the  landlord.  A most  mischievous  practice  prevails,  but  to  check  it  is  almost 
impossible,  and  many  of  these  notices  to  quit  may  be  a speculation  on  the  part  of  a man  to  get 
a farm,  be  having  some  money.  His  plan  is  to  go  to  the  bailiff — he  will  give  him  a bonus.  That 
bailiff  will  be  stringent  upon  the  party,  and  will,  for  some  reason  or  other,  which  he  may 
assign  rightly  or  wrongly,  but  which  he  can  assign  with  perfect  impunity,  effect  his  purpose; 
aud  the  party  so  having  a little  money,  and  wishing  to  get  possession  of  the  place,  gets 
possession  in  this  way,  giving  the  bailiff  a bribe,  and  lie  tells  his  principal  that  he  is  a good 
and  solvent  tenant,  and  he  is  bidding  the  most  for  the  land.  In  forty-nine  cases  out  of 
fifty  the  proprietor  is  robbed.  There  are  persons  in  this  county  who  have  grown  from  the 
lowest  indigence  into  comparative  affluence — much  more  so  than  many  of  the  tenantry  of 
the  latter  class ; and  if  it  was  possible  that  the  landlords  could  superintend  their  properties, 
and  go  amongst  their  tenants  and  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  things  with  their  own  eyes, 
I am  quite  satisfied  that  one  hundred  complaints  which  are  now  made  could  not  he  made ; 
hut  I think  that  the  landlord  would  be  a protection  to  the  tenant,  and  a protection  to 
himself. 

43.  In  the  case  of  a man  having  a leasehold  interest  dying,  how  is  that  interest  arranged, 
do  disputes  frequently  arise  among  the  surviving  members  of  the  family  ?■ — It  is  a source 
of  continual  dispute  between  them,  unless  he  settles  it  by  deed  or  will. . If  he  dies 
intestate  they  are  all  mixed  up  together.  One  says,  “ I wish  to  improve  this ;”  another 
says  from  obstinacy,  “ You  shall  not.”  One  will  have  a pig  feeding  here,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  all  improvement  is  impossible.  I think  it  very  disadvantageous  for  the 
landlord  to  let  to  tenants  in  common,  or  to  joint  tenants.  It  just  leads  to  the  very  thing 
have  been  mentioning. 

44.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  question  of  the  succession  to  a leasehold  interest  a very 
fruitful  source  of  litigation  in  this  country  ? — No  question  at  all  about  it. 

45.  Is  it  the  habit  among  the  people  in  this  country,  holding  small  leasehold  mteres  , 
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to  mate  charges  upon  them  for  the  females  of  the  family  ?_ Yes.  It  is  a most  eutraordi- 
narr  thing.  I have  often  said,  “ One  would  suppose  you  had  Lord  Kenmare's  estate 
to  dispose  of.”  They  have  a miserable  patch  of  land,  and  they  have  four  or  five  children 
and  they  will  say,  *£  To  A so  much  is  given ; to  B so  much  is  given  ; to  C so  much ; and 
to  D so  much  is  given.”  And  it  is  a common  practice  with  them,  after  they  have  got 
husbands  for  their  daughters,  and  have  got  rid  of  the  children  in  that  way,  to  dispose  of  it 
to  another  party  in  the  same  way,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  previous  disposition.  Then 
between  these  parties,  the  rightful  owner,  in  the  first  place,  and  these  other  parties  there 
is  an  eternal  scene  of  litigation  taking  place.  * 

46.  Supposing  the  legislature  should  not  be  prepared  to  compel  landlords  to  grant  leases 

in  the  way  you  suggest,  would  any  benefit  arise  from  giving  greater  facilities  for  putting 
agreements  relating  to  land  into  wilting,  by  reducing  the  stamps  upon  agreements  in 
writing  ?— It  is  a subject  I have  often  seen  the  mischief  of,  the  law  excludin'"  unstamped 
documents.  ° ^ 

47.  Do  you  think  that  the  reducing  the  stamp  duty  would  lead  to  bringum  more  instru- 

ments into  a stamped  form  ?— I would  say  that  the  total  abolition  of  the  "stamp  duty  upon 
agreements  between  landlord  and  tenant  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  both.  * 1 

48.  Do  you  think  such  a measure  would  practically  prevent  and  reduce  litigation  ?— Yes ; 

because  there  could  be  no  denial  of  the  fact  stated,  which  was  proved  by  a writing  It 
settles  the  question.  * *' 

[The  witness  withdrew. ] 


Mr.  John  Roche,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Ballymackadam,  near  the  post-town  of  Castle  Island. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  and  I have  been  employed  to  value’  the 
union. 

3.  Are  yon  well  acquainted  with  the  union  of  Tralee  ? Yes,  I am. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  in  tillage  farms,  or  are  there  many  large  grazing  farms  ? 

There  are  very  few  large  grazing  farms  at  present. 

5.  Does  this  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? 

Very  much  so. 

6.  Of  what  nature  ? — The  coarse  lands  that  may  he  brought  into  cultivation. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  district,  in  your  opinion,  improving? Agriculture 

is  improving. 

. 8.  In  what  particulars  ?— In  the  increase  of  tillage  and  the  reclaiming  coarse  lands.  It 
is  improving,  hut  very  slowly  and  partially. 

i 9.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  in  this  union  ? 

They  vary  very  much.  In  one  barony,  Corkaguiny,  in  this  union,  the  holdings  are  exceed- 
ingly small,  and  the  population  very  poor.  In  the  barony  we  are  in  at  present,  the  holdings 
are  large.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  say  the  average  size. 

1 0.  W hat  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  size,  in  this  barony,  of  the  tillage  farms  ? 

The  holdings  are  as  small,  in  some  instances,  as  five  acres,  and  from  five  to  fifty,  and  up  to 
100:  but  1 do  not  mean  that  the  100  acre  farm  is  all  under  cultivation. 

ID  What  is  the  more  usual  course  of  cultivation  ? — Potatoes,  oats,  and  wheat,  where  the 
land  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenanev  ? — Yes,  there  are  a great 
many. 

13.  What  is  the  state  of  the  persons  living  upon  them? — Very  bad;  and  it  has  a had 
effect  upon  the  land  also. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  here ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — By  proposal 
generally. 

15.  Is  the  sum  proposed  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  sum  ? — Where  the  land  is  of  good 
quality  it  is  generally  an  acreable  rent ; for  land  of  inferior  quality  it  is  a lump  sum. 

16.  When  a proposal  of  that  kind  is  made  for  a farm  which  has  a public  road  running 
through  it,  is  that  road  taken  into  the  measurement  ? — When  land  is  taken  by  the  acre,  I 
am  under  the  impression  that  the  road  is  taken  in.  I have  heard  many  complaints  of  that 
horn  the  tenants. 

17.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — In  the  interior  of 
the  country  I should  say  the  average  rent  was  £2  to  £2  5s.  the  Irish  acre.  Near  good 
market  towns,  the  rent  increases  very  much. 

13.  Is  that  land  in  grazing,  or  tillage  ? — Partly  in  grazing,  and  partly  in  tillage. 

19.  When  in  tillage,  what  would  you  expect  that  land  to  produce  ? — If  the  season  was 
avourable,  I should  say  200  stones  of  wheat. 

20.  Is  Land  let  at  40s.  generally  wheat  land? — Not  in  this  part  of  the  country;  it  is  on 
he  sea-coast  that  land  generally  lies. 

-1.  What  quantity  of  oats? — From  250  to  300  stones  of  oats:  that  I should  call  a very 
good  crop. 

22.  Ol  potatoes,  what  should  you  say  ? — Two  barrels  of  potatoes  is  a very  fair  average 
an  acre.  Our  barrel  is  twenty  pecks  of  eighty  stone  to  the  peck.  I call  that  a very, 
S°od  crop — that  is,  3,200  stones  to  the  Irish  acre.  The  barrel  varies  in  this  county,  but 
93  mar^et  **  ■twenty  pecks  to  a barrel. 

W hat  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — In 
y official  capacity  I was  never  called  upon  to  make  up  the  books  in  that  way.  Upon  my 
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small  farm  I made  up  the  books,  and  I think,  in  our  district,  the  valuation  was  to  the  rent 
as  seventy-five  is  to  100 ; upon  all  new  lettings  the  average  was  that. 

24.  In  making  the  valuation,  what  was  the  rule  you  adopted  in  reference  to  that  ?— The 
fail-  rent  that  a tenant  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  land. 

25.  Were  there  any  instructions,  or  scale  of  prices,  given  you  by  the  guardians?— None 

whatever.  I made  my  estimates  according  to  the  average  prices.  I made  out  a scale  of 
prices  according  to  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years  of  the  staple  commodities  of 
the  union.  . . 

26.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  in  the  district?— I 
should  say  the  March  rent  is  generally  called  for  three  months  after  it  is  due,  and  is 
generally  paid  from  that  to  the  1st  of  August.  The  September  rent  is  about  three  or  four 
months  afterwards,  hut  very  often  remains  unpaid. 

27.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants?— 
Yes. 

28.  State  what  that  system  is  ? — The  tenants  when  called  upon  for  their  rent,  and  they 
are  not  able  to  pay,  get  some  neighbour  to  recommend  them  to  the  bank,  and  they  draw 
a bill,  and  endorse  it  to  the  bank,  and  lodge  it  there. 

29.  Do  several  tenants  often  join  in  a bill?— Yes,  I have  heard  of  it. 

30.  Is  there  any  system,  among  any  class  of  landlords  in  the  county,  of  calling  upon  the 
tenants  for  their  rent  immediately  when  it  becomes  due  ? — I have  heard  very  few  instances 
of  it  unless  in  very  few  cases  where  the  tenant  may  displease  the  landlord. 

31.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— By 
distress ; and  where  the  tenant  has  an  interest,  I have  frequently  known  the  landlord  to 
allow  a year’s  rent  to  accrue,  and  then  bring  an  ejectment. 

32.  What  is  the  cost  of  distraining  a tenant  ? — The  cost  of  the  first  distress  is  4s.  6 d., 
charged  by  the  driver ; then  the  pound  fees  are  generally  very  heavy— they  charge  8d.  for 
every  head  of  cattle  for  twelve  hours. 

33.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Most  gene- 
rally on  account ; some  landlords  give  receipts  for  a gale. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  ?— Generally  under  the  proprietors. 

35.  Do  they  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — Generally  at  will.  There 
are  promises  of  leases  made,  but  leases  are  withheld  on  some  pretence  or  another.  It  is  the 
custom  of  some  landlords  to  make  a trial  of  a tenant,  for  two  or  three  years,  before  they 
grant  a lease,  and  in  those  cases  they  hold  at  will.  There  is  very  generally  a holding  from 
year  to  year. 

36.  What  effect  has  the  holding  from  year  to  year  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or 
the  improvement  of  then-  farms  ? — I think  the  land  is  injured  in  consequence  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenant,  which  is  not  by  any  means  improved : the  tenant  will  endeavour  to  get 
the  most  he  can  out  of  the  land,  and  cultivate  the  best  part,  and  over-crop  it. 

37.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected? — Generally  by  the 

tenant.  . . 

38.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  give  any 
assistance  to  the  tenant? — Yes,  some  landlords  do. 

39.  State  any  system  that  any  of  them  have  adopted? — Some  landlords  make  roads  for 
the  tenants,  and  assist  them  in  building  houses — they  give  slates  and  timber,  and  make 
allowances  for  making  drains  and  good  fences ; but  that  is  not  the  general  practice  of  the 
landlords  in  this  union. 

40.  Is  the  practice  becoming  more  general  ? — I think  it  is. 

41.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? — It  is  eight  or  ten  years 

since  the  object  of- the  landlords  was  to  consolidate  farms,  but  they  have  adopted  a diiieren 
plan.  They  think  the  giving  large  farms  to  persons  without  capital  is  a bad  system,  an 
they  have  given  small  farms.  , , t 

42.  Does  the  subletting  of  farms  still  continue  ? — No ; they  are  prevented  by  clauses  in 

the  leases  doing  that.  . ^ • 

43.  Are  you  aware  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  enforce  those  clauses  . - 0 

the  district  I am  more  particularly  acquainted  with.  ' . 

44.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  ge  g 

richer  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  are.  „ . , . 

45.  Are  the  small  farmers  getting  richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  are,  for  want  ox  m 

in  the  land.  , t 

46.  Are  the  labourers  becoming  more  comfortable  ? — By  no  means ; they  are  e 
off  of  .all  classes. 

47.  What  is  their  rate  of  wages  ? — Eightpence  a day  is  the  average. 

48.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No ; none  wha  ev  , 

49.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent?  The  county  cess 

subject  of  very  peculiar  hardship  in  this  county.  In  this  district  it  bears  the  prop  ^ 

2s.  in  the  pound  upon  the  rent ; in  others  so  high  as  4s.  in  the  pound  upon  t er^. 
parishes  are  very  heavily  assessed,  others  very  lightly;  and.  again,  on  the  cn 

lands  in  those  parishes  the  proportion  is  not  equal,  according  to  the  value.  ^ 

50.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowe  not 

payment  of  the  . first  gale  it  is  allowed.  I have  heard  instances  where  the  an 

allow  it  until  a year’s  rent  is  paid  up  in  March,  and  then  they  only  allow  a prop 
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the  gale.  I know  there  are  very  general  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  in  respect 
of  that.  They  complain  that  they  are  not  allowed  the  fair  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  upon 
the  payment  of  their  rent ; they  put  it  off  from  one  gale  to  another, — that  is  the  com- 
plaint. 

51.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  those  complaints  are  well  founded? In  many  cases 

I have. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Edward  Gorham,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ?— At  O’Brennan,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  four  Irish  miles  from  this 
town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I have  been  appointed  collector  of  the  poor  rates  for  a 
part  of  this  union,  and  I am  a farmer,  occupying  two  farms,  one  about  thirty  Irish  acres, 
and  the  other  forty-five  Irish  acres. 

3.  In  the  district  over  which  your  collection  extends,  is  there  any  extensive  tract  of  land 
that  might  be  reclaimed  remuneratively  ? — Yes,  to  be  sure  there  is ; there  is  an  immensity 
of  improvable  land. 

4.  Wbat  prevents  it  being  improved? — Two  or  three  things.  First,  short  leases  ; in  the 
next  place,  the  want  of  capital  among  the  tenants  themselves  ; and  I should  say,  the 
tenants  not  being  properly  encouraged  by  the  landlords.  If  the  tenants  got  long  leases  of 
the  land  for  the  fair  value,  they  would  endeavour  to  improve  the  land,  for  the  advantage 
of  themselves  and  their  families. 

5.  Have  you  found  practically,  that  where  tenants  have  so  held  they  have  improved  ? — 
Certainly. 

6.  Is  there  any  certainty  of  employment  for  the  labouring  classes  ? — No ; quite  the 
contrary. 

7.  Are  the  lands  such  as  might  be  considerably  improved  in  their  produce,  without  any 
great  outlay  ? — They  would  require  an  outlay  of  money,  and  improvement  in  agricultural 
management. 

8.  Does  much  of  it  require  draining  ? — Pai-t  of  it. 

9.  Are  the  farm  buildings  upon  it  in  a state  that  requires  a good  deal  of  alteration  ? — 
Yes,  they  require  a good  deal  of  improvement  in  their  dwellings  ; in  fact  a great  number 
of  them  are  living  in  poverty. 

10.  I allude  more  particularly  to  the  buildings  in  the  farm  yards;  are  there  sheds  for 
feeding  cattle  ? — There  is  scarcely  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

11.  Are  the  improvements  made  by  the  late  Lord  Headley,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castle  Island,  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

12.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  country  before  the  improvements  were  made  ? — Yes ; 
I was  acquainted  with  it  since  1825. 

13.  Is  the  result  very  striking  ? — More  so  than  any  in  this  county. 

14.  In  what  particulars? — The  appearance  of  the  country  and  the  situation  of  the 
tenantry,  the  land  being  made  as  good  land  as  any  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle  Island, 
except  the  limestone,  from  being  mountain,  and  it  is  beneficial  both  to  the  landlord  and 
tenant. 

15.  Has  that  district  been  opened  by  roads? — Yes  ; it  is  the  coach  road  from  Limerick 
to  this  town. 

16.  Have  any  roads  been  made  connecting  detached  portions  of  the  country  with  the 
mail  roads  ? — Yes,  there  have ; decidedly. 

17.  How  have  those  branch  roads  been  made  ; at  the  public  expense,  or  with  the 
assistance  of  the  landlord? — I believe  both;  both  by  subscription  and  part  at  the  public 
expense.  Wherever  there  is  a new  road  there  is  a branch  road  made,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord,  and  partly  by  subscription. 

18.  Do  you  find  the  condition  of  the  people  much  improved? — The  condition  of  the 
immediate  tenants  is  much  improved  in  my  recollection. 

19.  What  is  the  size  of  the  holdings  generally  upon  the  estate  ? — The  farms  are  extensive ; 
thirty  and  forty  acres,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

20.  Are  there  any  absentee  properties  of  considerable  extent  within  your  collection  ? — 
Mr.  Locke  is  the  only  party  whose  property  comes  within  my  collection.  I do  not  know 
whether  I can  call  Air.  Bateman  an  absentee. 

21.  Is  Air.  Locke’s  property  in  an  improved  condition,  or  in  the  same  situation  as  that 
you  have  recently  described? — It  is  not  in  so  forward  a state  of  improvement  as  Lord 
Headley’s  mountain  district. 

22.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I cannot  say. 

23.  Is  there  a resident  agent  upon  it  ? — I am  almost  sure  there  is  not. 

24.  Has  the  absentee  estate  to  which  you  refer  been  opened  by  roads  ? — No. 

25.  How  far  do  you  consider  that  that  has  operated  to  retard  the  improvement  ? — I am 
certain  the  absence  of  new  roads  has  a very  great  effect  in  hindering  the  improvement  of 
property. 

26.  Do  you  think  that  the  outlay  of  public  money  upon  public  roads,  practically  leads  to 
the  outlay  of  private  money  in  branch  roads  ? — Certainly. 

27.  Were  the  persons  inhabiting  this  district  of  Lord  Headley’s  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  county  markets?— No,  they  had  no  business  there;  it  was  a barren  country,  and  they 
had  no  produce  to  brine;.  It  was  not  a bog  mountain,  it  was  rather  a dry  hilly  country, 
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Sls<  August,  1844.  and  Lord  Headley  allowed  considerably  for  the  improvement  of  it ; it  did  not  require  a m-eat 
— deal  of  draining,  he  allowed  for  the  draining  and  liming.  This  I state  from  the  report  of 
Mr  Ed  dG  h tenants,  and  my  intercourse  with  the  agent. 

war  or  am.  _^re  y0n  sufficiently  acquainted  with  it  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  "round 

previously? — Yes ; I would  not  have  given  5s.  an  acre  for  it. 

29.  What  should  you  say  it  was  now  worth  ? — It  is  -worth  double  that  all  round.  Some 
of  it  is  very  good  and  greatly  improved. 

30.  Has  the  facility  of  communicating  with  the  market  towns  led  to  an  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  exciseable  articles? — Yes.  When  a fanner  brings  in  five  or  six  cart  loads 
of  corn,  he  will  take  home  some  tea  and  sugar  and  spirits,  and  all  those  things  that  are 
exciseable,  and  that  is  the  case  all  through  the  country. . When  the  fanners  are  independent 
they  take  very  good  care  of  themselves  in  going  home  in  the  evening. 

31.  Has  the  number  of  licensed  grocers  sensibly  increased  since  the  improvement  of  the 
country  ? — They  have  increased  certainly.  Castle  Island  is  the  town  next  to  it,  and  the 
shops  have  increased,  and  the  houses  improved. 

32.  Was  that  district  much  disturbed  previous  to  these  improvements  ? — Yes.  I was  on 
the  mountain  shooting  there,  the  Wednesday  that  Mr.  Hosking  was  murdered. 

33.  What  is  the  present  state  of  the  country?— Very  quiet.  I have  slept  out  in  the 
country,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  with  the  people,  and  they  are  as  quiet  as 
any  in  the  country. 

34.  Did  the  remote  position  of  the  country  afford  protection  to  those  committing  outrages?— 
Yes,  it  was  a regular  hold  for  all  the  ruffians  in  the  country. 

35.  Do  you  consider  that  the  peace  of  the  country  can  be  maintained  at  less  expense,  in 
consequence  of  these  improved  communications? — Yes;  and  that  the  disturbance  of  the 
country  was  caused  by  the  poverty  of  the  people.  But  if  the  country  could  be  brought 
into  a state  of  cultivation,  the  condition  of  the  people  would  be  much  happier. 

36.  Were  you  in  the  district  at  the  time  that  those  works  of  Lord  Headley’s  were  goiip 
on  ? — No ; I was  in  this  country,  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood  where  I now  live,  but 
not  so  conversant  with  the  district  as  I now  am. 

37.  Do  the  occupiers  on  Lord  Headley’s  estate  hold  directly  from  the  proprietor  or 
under  middlemen? — From  the  proprietor  by  immediate  tenants — I mean  the  tenants  under 
the  head  landlords  ; but  there  are  cottiers  and  labourers  under  the  farmers,  who  are  very 
badly  off,  and  as  poorly  off  as  any  other  labourers  in  the  country.  The  labourers  in  the 
country  are  in  a very  wretched  state.  I know  it,  for  I have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  very  unpleasant  measures. 

38.  What  has  been  the  operation  of  the  recent  act,  throwing  the  payment  of  the  poor 
rate  on  the  immediate  landlords  of  those  occupying  to  the  amount  of  £4  or  under  ? — That 
has  not  come  into  operation  in  my  collection,  but  I am  sure  it  will  have  a good  effect.  I 
was  appointed  under  the  first  rate  that  was  struck ; 1 charged  every  one,  even  the  smallest 
cabin,  but  the  law  alluded  to  will  have  the  effect  of  enabling  the  rate  to  be  collected  much 
more  easily,  and  with  much  more  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

39.  From  your  intercourse  with  the  people,  are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  landlord’s 
portion  of  the  poor  rate  is  allowed  ? — Yes,  I should  think  it  is  allowed. 

40.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  from  the  people  that  it  is  put  off  from  time  to 
time  ? — Not  by  any  respectable  landlord.  I heard  a party  complaining  to  day,  but  I think 
that  was  from  some  misunderstanding ; I think  they  generally  allow  them  the  rate.  I know 
nothing  after  I give  my  receipt. 

41.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  distiict? — No,  not  for  many  years.  It 
has  been  the  quietest  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

42.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer? — I am  quite  aware  of  the  misery  of  the  lower 
class  of  society  ; and  as  to  their  employment,  I think  it  is  practicable. 

43.  Do  you  think  that  the  improvements  of  the  land,  if  undertaken,  would  afford  them 
sufficient  employment  to  relieve  that  misery  ? — I am  quite  sure  of  it ; I am  quite  positive 
of  it.  I am  certain  that  the  land  is  quite  sufficient  to  make  the  entire  population  comfort- 
able, if  properly  managed,  and  sufficient  funds  were  in  the  hands  of  proper  persons  to 
enable  the  people  to  work.  The  people  are  willing  to  work : I have  heard  this  day  of 
persons  working  for  Is.  a week  and  their  diet,  that  is  2d.  a day,  not  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  but  at  the  dull  season  of  the  year,  between  Christmas  and  March,  and  between  the 
twenty-ninth  of  June  and  the  first  of  August. 

44.  Has  there  been  much  emigration  from  this  district? — Not  immediately  about  Tralee; 
there  has  been  emigration,  but  not  much. 

45.  From  your  own  intercourse  with  the  lower  classes,  do  you  believe  that  many  would 
exert  themselves  upon  wild  land  if  they  could  get  it  upon  fair  terms  ? — I am  sure  that 
they  would  if  they  got  the  land  upon  fair  terms  ; there  is  no  doubt  of  their  industry  and 
energy.  I have  been  born  here,  and  been  in  the  parish  since  my  youth : I have  no  doubt 
about  it.  In  my  opinion,  a great  deal  of  the  non-improvement  upon  the  lands  of  the 
country,  held  by  farmers  who  have  capital,  is  occasioned  by  their  not  having  sufficient 
tenure.  They  may  have  capital  to  lay  out  that  they  would  lay  out  willingly  on  their  farms, 
but  they  do  not  think  that  they  would  be  haying  it  out  to  advantage  without  longer  terms. 

46.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  who  have  capital  to  lay  out  if  they  had  encourage- 
ment ? — Yes ; but  generally  speaking,  capital  is  much  wanted  in  the  lower  classes : the 
labourers  are  in  a very  wretched  condition.  Mi’.  Locke  has  a property  out  to  the  west 
part  of  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  and  they  are  the  most  independent  tenantry  of  the 
county. 
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47.  From  wliat  does  that  arise  ? — From  the  facility  of  sea  manure,  and  the  quality  of 
the  land  being  so  good,  requiring  no  outlay,  they  are  the  most  comfortable  tenants  in 
Kerry. 

43.  Have  they  any  leases  ? — No  ; the  leases  are  all  expired,  I believe,  or  about  expiring. 
It  supplies  the  whole  granary  of  Kerry ; it  supplies  the  whole  of  the  people  here  with 
wheat. 

\_The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  Jeremiah  O'Connor,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Brandanwell,  near  Ardfert,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  IIow  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — About  120  acres. 

4.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — 
Yes,  it  does. 

5.  Of  what  kind  ? — Drainage  and  tillage  : first,  drainage — then,  tilling. 

6.  Is  any  encouragement  given  to  the  tenants  to  drain? — Not  the  least. 

7.  Is  any  encouragement  given  to  the  tenants  to  improve  their  farm  buildings  ? — Not 
the  least. 

8.  Does  any  landlord  encourage  them  to  do  any  thing  ? — No.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
property  held  by  Lord  Listowel,  and  some  property  held  by  Mr.  Oliver.  They  are  not 
encouraging  the  tenants  to  drain. 

9.  Do  those  gentlemen  give  leases  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

10.  Are  the  leases  not  thought  a sufficient  encouragement  for  the  tenant  to  improve  ? — 
No.  The  rent  is  fixed  too  high  to  let  the  tenants  improve. 

11.  Is  not  the  lease  of  itself  an  encouragement  ? — Yes. 

12.  Is  it  a sufficient  encouragement? — No.  The  tenure  is  not  sufficiently  long  for 

permanent  improvements. 

13.  What  is  the  tenure  ? — Twenty-one  years. 

14.  Have  you  drained  any  land  yourself  ? — Yes  ; and  I should  have  drained  more  if  I 
was  sure  of  my  land.  The  impression  upon  my  mind  is,  for  I have  experienced  it,  that  if 
we  improve,  the  improvements  would  go  into  the  hands  of  competitors. 

15.  Have  instances  occurred  in  the  country  to  justify  that  impression  ? — Yes. 

16.  Can  you  state  any  instance  of  a tenant  having  so  improved  who  has  been  treated  in 
that  way? — I have  known  farmers  build  good  houses,  and  drain  the  land,  and  manure  it, 
and  sow  grass  seeds,  and  the  landlord  got  displeased  with  then*  political  acts,  and  their 
farms  were  let  to  other  tenants. 

17.  With  regard  to  manuring  and  sowing  grass  seeds,  will  not  a twenty-one  years’  lease 
repay  an  active  farmer  for  that  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would.  If  the  farmer  adopted  a system 
of  improvement  when  the  lease  was  made,  he  would  be  amply  repaid. 

18.  Supposing  a man  to  have  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  and  to  be  secured  by  law  that 
he  should  be  paid  a compensation  for  any  house  he  built,  or  any  expensive  draining  he 
made,  would  he  be  contented  to  farm  his  land  to  advantage  then  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of 
it.  If  the  farmers  were  sure  of  being  paid  yearly,  or  at  the  expiration  of  their  term,  they 
would  improve.  It  would  be  their  duty  and  interest  to  lay  out  their  labour  and  capital  in 
draining,  planting,  fencing,  or  building  good  houses. 

19.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmer,  being  guaranteed  a further  extension  of  his  lease, 
would  operate  as  a sufficient  encouragement  ? — Yes,  unless  there  was  an  additional  rent 
imposed.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  The  reason  we  are  not  inclined  to  improve  is,  that  .if 
we  improve  we  may  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  then  landlord  in  many  ways,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  we  should  be  evicted. 

20.  In  the  case  you  referred  to,  was  the  tenant  turned  out,  or  did  the  lease  expire  ? — 
He  was  ejected  and  the  land  given  to  another. 

21.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  a tenant  was  evicted  by  the  landlord,  in  order 
to  get  the* advantage  from  giving  the  land  to  another  ? — No.  I was  refused  by  the  lord 
of  the  soil  from  raising  stones  out  of  a quarry  to  build  a house.  He  is  not  my  immediate 
landlord. 

22.  Was  it  his  land  you  would  improve  ? — Yes. 

23.  Did  your  immediate  landlord  hold  in  perpetuity? — No  ; he  holds  by  lives,  and  the 
impression  on  my  mind  is,  that  I was  refused  on  political  grounds.  I recollect  at  the  time 
there  was  a Mr.  Blacker  in  his  company.  I told  the  lord  of  the  soil,  “ Sir,  it  is  a hardship 
upon  me,  a tenant  determined  to  carry  on  permanent  improvements  on  your  property,  that 
you  should  refuse  me  to  raise  stones.”  “Go  to  your  landlord  and  get  his  permission.” 
There  is  the  evil  of  absenteeism : it  is  hard  for  me  to  go  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  after 
my  landlord. 

24.  Was  he  resident  abroad?— Yes ; he  was  an  officer  in  the  seventy-second  regiment, 

at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  _ ..  . 

25.  Has  there  been  any  extensive  eviction  of  tenantry  on  political  grounds  ? — Not  in  the 
district  with  which  I am  acquainted.  I have  heard  of  cases  in  this  union.  Some  of  them 
called  upon  me  begging,  and  told  me  that  they  were  evicted ; but  there  are  not  many  in 
the  locality  with  which  I am  acquainted.  I said  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  “ I will  be  looked 
upon  as  an  underling  tenant  if  I have  not  a good  dwelling  house  built  at  the  end  of  the 
lease.”  He  said,  “ I cannot  help  that.” 

26.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 
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27.  What  is  your  opinion  of  its  effects? — The  poor  are  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
employment ; they  go  and  promise  any  rent  to  the  fanner,  and  the  produce  of  the  soil  is 
often  not  sufficient  to  support  them  and  enable  them  to  pay  the  rent. 

28.  What  do  the  labourers  usually  get  in  the  country? — Speaking  of  autumn,  6d.  a day 
I gave  them  when  working  on  the  road  Is.  a day  and  their  diet. 

29.  What  do  those  get  who  work  for  the  gentlemen? — One  gentleman  gives  8 d.  a day 
and  no  diet. 

30.  Is  there  in  the  dead  seasons  of  the  year  a certainty  of  employment  at  2 d.  a day  and 
their  diet? — Yes,  in  December,  January,  and  February,  June,  and  July. 

31.  Are  the  under-tenants  in  great  distress  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

32.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  by  the  proprietors  to  improve  their  condition?— No-  I 
do  not  see  that  there  have,  but  many  of  them,  owing  to  the  consolidation  of  farms,  have 
been  thrown  upon  the  world  by  the  landlords  making  lai-ge  farms. 

. 33.  What  do  you  mean  by  large  farms  ? — Twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  acres. 

34.  What  became  of  the  under-tenants  ? — Some  of  them,  on  Lord  Listowel’s  land,  got 
coarse  land,  an  acre  and  a half,  and  they  are  sent  there  to  improve  it. 

35.  How  much  do  they  pay  an  acre  ?— Twenty  shillings  an  acre  I saw  some  of  it  let  for. 

36.  Do  you  mean  mountain  land  unreclaimed? — Yes,  unreclaimed. 

37.  What  was  the  kind  of  land? — In  two  years  I saw  good  crops  growing  upon  it. 

38.  To  what  degree  of  minuteness  do  you  consider  land  might  be  subdivided,  to  leave  a 
family  the  means  of  living  upon  it  ? — I think  ten  acres  for  a man  and  his  family ; they  would 
improve  it,  and  support  themselves  decently,  and  pay  rent  and  taxes. 

39.  What  would  you  propose  should  be  done  with  the  quantity  of  cottiers  holding  merely 
a house  and  garden,  who  had  located  upon  the  farms  ? — If  improvement  was  carried  on 
upon  the  farms,  and  they  paid  their  rent  by  labour,  the  lord  of  the  soil  had  the  benefit  of 
the  outlay. 

40.  W ouldit  be  an  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  cottiers  if  they  were  located 
on  the  mountains  at  low  rents  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

41.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  willing  to  go  up  there,  getting  from  five  to  ten 
acres  free  for  the  first  ten  years,  till  it  was  reclaimed  ? — Yes ; but  they  would  not  have 
sufficient  capital  to  support  them  till  they  reclaimed  the  land. 

42.  If  he  was  afforded  employment  for  the  first  two  or  three  years,  and  paid  for  it,  so  as 
to  support  himself  and  his  family,  do  you  think  that  they  would  freely  and  willingly  adopt 
the  offer  of  the  landlords  who  offered  to  locate  them  there  ? — Undoubtedly ; what  they  are 
seeking  for  is  employment. 

43.  Would  they  have  a greater  disposition  to  emigrate  ? — No. 

44.  Suppose  a choice  was  left  to  the  very  poorest  class  of  inhabitants  to  emigrate,  with  a 
few  pounds  when  they  landed  on  the  other  side,  or  to  go  to  the  mountain,  and  take  four  or 
five  acres  of  mountain  and  reclaim  it,  which  would  they  choose  ? — A man  with  a young 
family  would  be  unwilling  to  emigrate  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  those  who  have 
grown  children  that  can  work  upon  the  railroads  in  America,  are  willing  to  emigrate.  I 
have  known  labourers  to  work  by  my  side,  and  from  the  time  they  had  their  dinners  they 
did  not  taste  a bit  till  their  breakfast  the  next  morning,  for  want  of  provisions. 

45.  What  rate  of  wages  were  they  receiving  ? — Sixpence  a day ; sometimes  we  do  not 
take  account  of  the  money.  We  sometimes  give  them  horses  to  draw  home  their  manure, 
and  give  them  con-acre,  and  give  them  milk.  If  we  pay,  it  is  6d.  a day  and  their  diet;  I 
allow  them  myself  8 d.  a day  in  then’  rent. 

46.  What  have  they  under  you? — Some  of  them  have  three  acres ; some  six  acres ; some 
two  acres. 

47.  What  does  a man  who  has  three  acres  pay  ? — He  pays  me  £3  an  acre. 

48.  Do  you  build  the  house  ? — The  houses  were  built  before  I got  the  farm — before  I 
got  married. 

49.  Have  you  any  suggestion  about  the  county  charges? — Some  complain  of  them;  but 
the  system  we  have  adopted  is,  we  get  a notice  from  the  seneschal  of  the  borough  or  manor, 
and  a meeting  is  called  of  the  rate-payers.  They  assemble  there,  and  we  appoint  two  or 
more  applotters,  and  in  some  instances  parties  have  combined  to  select  their  own  friends ; 
they  go  and  view  the  land,  and  applot  the  cess  according  to  their  skill  and  judgment.  I 
was  one  of  the  applotters  myself,  and-  they  come  and  tell  me  they  wish  I should  go  out 
again. 

50.  What  do  the  parties  say  when  the  others  choose  their  own  friends  ? — Some  of  the 
parties  complain. 

51.  Do  they  complain  justly  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

52.  How  are  the  meetings  formed  when  the  applotters  are  chosen  ? — Some  go,  mid  some 
stay  at  home,  and  say,  “ You  ought  to  do  justice,  and  of  course  will  do  us  justice,  and  we 
not  neglect  our  business.”  We  think  because  we  the  rate-payers  have  not  the 
selecting  the  grand  jurors,  who  impose  the  charges  upon  us,  that  it  is  desirable  tha 
landlords  should  pay  the  charges  themselves,  and  the  tenant  know  the  rent  he  shorn  Pa.  > 
and  not  to  have  it  fluctuating.  We  think  the  landlords  impose  upon  us  taxes  that  are  no 
necessary;  for  instance,  persons  could  be  found  to  collect  the  county  charges  at  5a.  or  • 
in  the  pound,  and  the  grand  jury  give  then-  friends,  as  we  say,  9d.  in  the  pound,  lner 

an  instance  occurred  in  this  very  county,  where  Mr.  Sandes  was  collecting  at  o . m 
- pound,  and  the  grand  jury  raised  it  to  9c?. 

53.  What  do  the  others  get? — Nine-pence.  j-m^itvin 

54.  How  did  he  come  to  be  6d.  ? — The  grand  jury  considered  there  was  no  dun  ; 
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collecting  the  rate  in  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice.  The  parties  came  forward  to  pay  it,  and  if 
any  did  not  come  forward  it  was  because  they  were  not  able,  and  he  left  those  men  that 
da’v  and  collected  the  remainder. 

55.  Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  the  tenant  that  the  landlord  should  pay  the  whole  of 
the  county  charge,  even  if  he  put  on  the  whole  in  the  shape  of  rent  ?— I do  not  think  it 
would.  We  do  not  consider  it  an  advantage  to  pay  £20  tithe,  more  than  to  pay  it  by 
instalments — £15  to  the  landlord  and  £5  to  the  collector. 

56.  You  think  it  fair  that  the  landlord  should  bear  a portion  of  the  cess? — Yes;  and 
then  that  the  tenant  should  pay  the  rest,  in  the  shape  of  rent  for  the  value  of  the  land  to 
the  landlord. 

57.  Would  not  the  fair  value  of  the  land  to  the  tenant  in  some  degree  depend  upon  the 
charges  he  had  to  pay  ? — Certainly.  I am  happy  to  inform  you  we  have  no  agrarian 
disturbance  in  our  county ; no  party  feuds,  no  riot,  nor  any  night  work. 

\_The  witness  withdrew .] 


Killarney,  Monday,  2nd  September,  1844. 

Mr.  John  Patrick  Sullivan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Killarney. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Reporter  for  the  Tralee  Chronicle. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — This  barony  principally. 

4.  Does  this  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Certainly.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  waste  land  in  the  country 
very  little  reclaimed. 

5.  Have  there  been  any  successful  attempts  made  to  reclaim  it  ? — Not  on  a general  scale. 
It  has  been  remunerative  wherever  there  was  capital  embarked  in  it.  I know  of  farmers 
who  have  capital  to  embark  in  the  reclamation  of  waste,  and  it  is  remunerative ; but  gene- 
rally speaking  they  have  not  capital. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving? — Very  slowly.  The  people 
have  a disinclination  to  adopt  the  new  system  of  agriculture.  Their  principal  idea  of  agri- 
culture consists  in  potatoes  and  oats.  I know  some  landed  proprietors  who  have  exerted 
themselves  to  get  them  into  the  system  of  green  cropping,  and  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
they  can  induce  them  to  adopt  it.  Mr.  Herbert,  for  instance,  upon  his  property  has  done 
every  thing  to  induce  them  to  plant  turnips,  and  there  is  scarcely  a farmer  upon  his 
property  that  has  not  planted  more  or  less.  But  however,  they  feel  the  greatest  disincli- 
nation to  appropriate  any  portion  of  manure  to  turnips,  wishing  to  apply  all  to  the  cultivation 
of  potatoes.  I think  if  landlords  generally  permitted  the  burning  of  coarse  lands  for  the . 
cultivation  of  turnips  it  would  be  a great  improvement  to  the  country.  Landlords  have 
been  rather  fastidious  in  that  respect : they  do  not  approve  of  burning  the  land,  and  the 
people  do  not  wish  to  apportion  any  part  of  their  dung  to  the  turnips.  The  potatoes  have 
been  scarce  for  the  last  year  or  two. 

7.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  succession  of  crops  ? — 
Farms  are  not  generally  appropriated  to  tillage,  nor  the  better  portion  of  them.  The  better 
portion  is  appropriated  to  grazing.  People  depend  on  butter  in  this  country.  The  people 
have  not  capital  for  what  they  hold  at  present,  and  in  very  few  instances  large  farms  are 
let ; but  when  so  let,  they  tend  to  improvement,  and  afford  employment.  The  people  have 
an  extraordinary  wish  to  get  a larger  quantity  of  land  than  they  can  occupy,  and  then  they 
generally  go  about  improving,  and  find  themselves  in  a little  time  deficient  in  capital,  and 
the  landlord  is  obliged  to  eject  them  with  a large  arrear  of  rent  due. 

8.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  good  quality  ? — If  let  by  the  acre,  about 
from  £l  to  30s.  I consider  that  rents  are  not  too  high  under  respectable  proprietors,  if 
the  occupiers  had  intelligence  and  capital ; but  under  middlemen,  the  rents  are  dispropor- 
tionably  high.  It  is  principally  a lump  rent.  Middlemen  set  at  enormously  high  rents, 
and  they  seem  to  be  regardless  of  any  thing  but  the  collection  of  the  rent. 

9.  Are  there  many  middlemen  now  ? — No ; in  every  instance  where  the  land  falls  in  to 
the  landlord,  he  is  letting  to  the  occupiers.  It  is  only  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  there  are 
any  middlemen  : they  have  three  lives  and  forty-one  years  concurrent  from  1811. 

10.  What  is  the  general  term  given  nowT? — Twenty-one  years  is  the  general  term  now; 
but  middlemen  let  for  five,  seven,  and  ten  years. 

11.  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  give  leases  ? — No,  I think  not, 
unless  where  family  arrangements  interfere. 

12.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district? — The 
landlords  in  fee  here  axe  endeavouring  to  consolidate  farms;  I do  not  see  with  what 
success. 

13.  When  you  speak  of  consolidation,  to  what  extent  are  they  endeavouring  to  carry  up 
the  size  of  the  farms  ? — From  fifty  to  sixty  acres.  That  would  be  a very  desirable  size  if 
the  people  had  capital  and  intelligence ; but  a man  who  holds  fifty  or  sixty  acres  is  virtually 
not  able  to  occupy  more  than  twenty,  for  the  land  requires  so  much  reclamation. 

14.  What  landlords  are  attempting  to  make  farms  of  fifty  or  sixty  acres  ?— Lord  Kenmare  ■ 
and  Mr.  Herbert. 

„ 16.  What  steps  do  you  find  them  taking  in  order  to  do  that  ?-— They  have  evicted  several 
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tenants,  though  I must  say  they  do  it  with  as  much  leniency  as  possible.  I have  lcno 
Lord  Kenmare  and  Mr.  Herbert  to  have  ejectments  hanging  over  them  for  some  two  or  tli 
years,  endeavouring  to  get  opportunities  to  put  the  people  out  with  as  little  inconvenience 
as  possible. 

16.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — No,  it  is  disappearing 

very  much,  unless  under  middlemen.  'll  ‘ 0 

17.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  farming  population  generally  are  getting  richer  than  tliev 

were  ? — Indeed,  I do  not  think  they  are.  The  reduction  in  the  price  of  butter,  which  is 
the  staple  article  in  this  country,  has  tended  to  embarrass  them  to  some  extent.  I am  sum 
they  would  be  in  better  circumstances,  if  the  butter  maintained  the  price  it  did  three  years 
ago.  ■ s 

IS.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  ? — Most  miserable. 

19.  From  what,  in  your  opinion,  does  that  arise?— It  arises  from  the  heartlessncss  of 
the  farmers  in  exacting  the  most  exorbitant  rents  from  the  labourers,  and  I think  the  land- 
lords have  not  interposed  sufficiently  to  protect  the  labourers.  There  have  been  some 
instances  lately  of  landlords  endeavouring  to  make  the  population  on  their  estates  more 
comfortable. 

20.  How  do  they  proceed  ?— The  M'Gillieuddy  has  introduced  a clause  into  his  leases  that 

the  tenants  should  have  a certain  number  of  labourers,  according  to  the  size  of  the  farms 
and  then  that  they  should  give  them  one  or  two  acres,  at  the  rate  for  which  they  have  it 
themselves,  charging  a reasonable  rent  for  the  little  house  and  kitchen  garden ; and  Mr. 
Herbert,  of  Muckross,  on  the  Brusna  estate,  near  Castle  Island,  has  given  four  acres  I believe 
of  coarse  land  to  the  labourers,  and  obliged  them  to  pay  rent  in  labour  upon  the* farm.  ’ 

21.  At  what  rate  of  wages  ? — Generally  Gd.  a day,  and  their  diet. 

22.  What  plan  do  you  think  would  be  likely  to  serve  them  ? — I tliink  that  the  system 
pursued  by  this  gentleman  materially  serves  them.  I know  the  farmers  exact  four  days  out 
of  the  week  from  the  labourer,  or  as  much  land  as  they  are  able  to  raise  so  many  potatoes 
upon  as  will  do  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year. " Then  the  labourer’s  wife  and  family 
are  obliged  to  go  begging  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  or  take  potatoes  from  people  who 
sell  them  on  time,  at  the  highest  price  of  the  market  during  the  year.  That  leaves  the 
poor  creatures , constantly  in  distress,  and  they  often  take  them  from  the  farmers  at  that 
rate.  They  also  say,  that  in  coarse  land  it  is  scarcely  of  any  use  to  give  it  to  the  sr.iall 
farmers  or  labourers  without  ditching  or  draining,  or  making  them  allowances  for  the  same. 

_ 23.  When  you  speak  of  a farmer  getting  four  days’  work  in  a week  for  the  ground  lie 
gives  them,  does  that  include  the  score  ground  ? — It  is  let  by  the  score  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns,  but  principally  by  the  acre  or  half  acre  in  the  country,  and  the  work  he  gives 
includes  the  rent  of  the  house  and  garden,  and  the  piece  of  laud  he  has.  1 have  known 
four  days’  work  given,  and  sometimes  three  days. 

24.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  not  any.  It  has  been 
a very  peaceable  district,  except  that  there  has  been  some  opposition  to  the  couutv  cess. 

25.  From  what  has  that  arisen  ? — From  the  want  of  an  equalization  of  the  cess.'  There 
was  the  old  system  of  levying  it  by  gneeves.  Some  paid  a great  deal,  and  some  very  little. 
There  are  1 6s.  farms  in  the  barony. that  pay  nothing;  and  that  circumstance,  together  with 
the  poverty  of  the  small  farmers,  induces  them  very  often  to  rescue,  in  order  to  get  time. 
They, are.  very  badly  prepared  to  meet  the  cess,  and  they  rescue  to  get  a week  or  a fort- 
night  s time  till  the  petty  sessions,  and  they  generally  compromise  : the  proceedings  are 
given  up,  and  they  pay  the  cess.  I say  that,  because  I know  that  in  several  instances,  for 
years,  there  have  been  partial  rescues. 

^°U  an^  suSSestioiis  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I think  the 
establishment  of  a loan  fund  in  this  country  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  small  farmers. 
There  is  no  accommodation  of  that  sort  here.  The  people  of  tins  locality  are  excluded 
from  any  communication  with  the  banks  in  Tralee. 

. 2 ( . Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring  into  the  operation  of  the  loan  fund  system 
m other  places? — Yes  ; I have  had  an  explanation  from  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  valuator  in  this 
locality.  He  manages  the  loan  fund  in  Mitchelstown,  under  government,  and  I believe  he 
has  given  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  its  ojieration.  There  is  a loan  fund  upon  a very 
circumscribed  scale  in  this  town,  which  lends  to  poor  tradesmen.  It  would  lead  to  beneficial 
consequences,  if  more  generally  adopted,  and  larger  funds  given.  They  lend  only  £2  a 
year. 

28.  From  what  source  do  you  thiuk  the  class  of  small  farmers  would  be  able  to  pay  their 
weekly  instalments  ? — The  small  farmers  would  be  better  able  to  pay  under  the  system  of 
the  banks,  at  three  months,  than  by  weekly  instalments. 

[ The  witness  xuithdrew .] 

Christopher  Gallwey,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Killarney. 

2.  You  are  agent  to  Lord  Kenmare  ? — Yes. 

.3.  Have  you  under  your  charge,  as  agent  to  Lord  Kenmare,  estates  in  Kerry,  Cork, 
Limenck,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  the  Queen’s  county  ? — I have. 

4.  What  is  the  district  in  the  county  of  Kerry  with  which  you  are  more  particularly 
acquainted  ? — This  barony,  the  barony  of  Magunihy,  in  which  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  is 
situated. 

5,  Generally  speaking,  is  this  district  a district  of  tillage  farms,  or  are  there  large  grazing 
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districts? — It  varies.  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  is  let  in  large  tracts  of  land  held  under  very 
old  leases.  When  those  leases  expire,  the  lands  are  subdivided  by  me  in  the  most  judicious 
manner  I can,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tenants,  as  well  as  the  situation  and 
quality  of  the  land. 

6.  In  doing  that,  have  you  generally  been  able  to  give  the  land  to  the  persons  already  upon 
it  as  occupying  tenants  ?— -Yes,  I have.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  leases  of  three 
or  four  farms  expired,  which  were  made  many  years  ago  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
Lord  Kenmare.  Some  of  them  lasted  for  sixty  years  and  upwards.  One  of  the  farms 
was  held  by  a middleman  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £50.  He  sublet  it  to  several  tenants  at 
£450.  This  farm  I found  in  a state  of  nature,  with  very  little,  if  any,  improvement  upon 
it.  I divided  the  lands  in  the  most  judicious  maimer  I could,  and  let  them  in  small  farms, 
generally  to  the  tenants  I found  on  them.  This  is  the  course  I usually  adopt  on  all  lands 
out  of  lease. 

7.  When  it  came  to  be  so  let,  was  the  rent  at  which  you  let  it,  in  these  separate  farms, 
higher  or  lower  than  the  rent  paid  to  the  middleman  ? — Considerably  lower.  Off  the  rent 
of  £450  paid  to  the  middleman,  I took  one-third ; and  I either  improve  the  lands  myself  at 
Lord  Kenmare’s  expense,  or  make  allowances  to  the  tenants  for  improvements.  On*  all  the 
lands  out  of  lease,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  build  houses  and  offices  for  the  tenants. 

8.  Have  you  found  that  the  lands  since  they  have  been  let  by  you  to  the  occupying 
tenants  have  been  mucli  improved? — Yes,  considerably.  Short  as  the  periods  are  since 
the  lands  I allude  to  were  let  by  me  to  the  occupying  tenants,  considerable  improvements 
have  been  made. 

9.  What  term  do  you  give  ? — Lord  Kenmare  is  willing  to  give  a term  of  thirty-one 
years. 

10.  Generally  do  you  find  that  the  people  you  place  on  the  land  have  capital  sufficient 
for  the  farms  you  give  them  ? — If  they  have  not  capital  they  are  men  of  good  character, 
and  when  they  become  immediate  tenants  to  Lord  Kenmare,  I find  them  anxious  to 
improve  their  farms.  When  I let  lands  to  persons  who  were  not  previously  tenants  on 
Lord  Kenmare’s  estate,  I take  care  to  select  those  of  capital  as  well  as  of  good  character. 

11.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments?— Yes,  it  does.  There  are  large  tracts  of  coarse  land  which  could  be  improved, 
particularly  by  draining,  by  dividing,  by  fencing,  and  by  cultivation.  At  present  I am 
getting  made  a new  course  for  water  at  Lord  Kenmare’s  expense,  by  which  considerable 
tracts  of  unprofitable  lands  in  the  occupation  of  liis  lordship’s  tenants  and  under-tenants 
will  be  drained  and  reclaimed. 

12.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opiuion,  improving  or  otherwise? — I think  it  is 
improving,  though  slowly.  We  have  a farming  society  in  the  county.  If  we  had  one  in 
each  poor  law  union,  I am  satisfied  much  good  would  result  from  them,  if  well  conducted. 
I have  not  a doubt,  when  lands  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Kenmare  by  the 
expiration  of  leases,  this  district  will  be  considerably  improved. 

13.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  here  ? — Lime,  and  ashes  produced  by  the 
bumiug  of  land.  I regret  to  say  the  ruinous  and  destructive  practice  of  burning  land,  is 
carried  to  a very  great  extent  in  this  district.  The  difficulty  which  exists,  from  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  in  convicting  persons  prosecuted  at  sessions  for  burning  land,  is  so  great, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  it,  particularly  when  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  hold  from 
the  middlemen  at  such  high  rents  that  they  cannot  afford  to  purchase  lime  to  manure  the 
lands,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  burn  them. 

14.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — Lands  in  general 
throughout  tliis  district  are  not  let  by  the  acre,  it  is  therefore  difficult  for  me  to  define  to 
you  the  number  of  acres  or  extent  of  each  farm.  Land  generally  in  this  district  is  valued 
according  to  the  stock  it  rears,  and  not  by  the  number  of  acres ; particularly  where  farms 
consist  of  a variety  of  soil,  viz.,  coarse  and  fine  pasture  and  tillage  hind.  These  farms  are 
not  let  by  the  acre.  They  are  let  at  what  is  generally  termed  a lump  rent.  Farms,  large 
and  small,  near  towns  are  always  let  by  the  acre. 

15.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes.  I mean  gene- 
rally throughout  the  district.  I am  not  speaking  of  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  in  particular. 

I never  let  lands  in  common  or  joint  tenancy.  1 let  to  each  tenant,  he  the  farm  small  or 
large,  a separate  and  distinct  holding. 

16.  Does  the  system  of  letting  in  common  still  continue  in  other  parts  of  the  district? — ■ 
So.  I think  they  are  getting  rid  of  that  system  altogether. 

17.  In  what  manner  in  general  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract  ? — Yes,  between 
tbe  landlord  and  tenant. 

18.  Is  it  usual  to  let  by  proposal? — Yes,  generally  by  proposal.  It  is  an  agreement 
executed  on  common  paper.  I am  not  speaking  of  Lord  Kenmare,  Mr.  Herbert,  or  other 
land  proprietors,  they  let  by  lease ; but  of  the  people  in  general,  who  hold  under  middle- 
men or  landlords  of  small  properties.  Land  is  oftener  let  by  verbal  agreement  or  proposal, 
such  as  I have  mentioned,  than  by  lease,  in  consequence  of  the  expense  of  leases. 

19.  In  the  small  lettings  you  have  referred  to,  do  you  think,  it  a very  low  stamp  were 
put  upon  agreements  for  land,  a practice  would  arise  of  having  all  agreements  in  writing  ? 

I am  decidedly  of  opinion,  whether  tbe  holding  he  large  or  small,  the  agreement  ought  to 
be  carried  into  effect  in  a proper  form,  and  on  a proper  stamp. 

20.  Could  that  practice  be  introduced  pretty  generally  if  there  was  only  a small  stamp 
upon  such  agreements, — for  instance,  Is.  or  Is.  6t£.  ? — Yes,  certainly ; and  I am  deci- 
aedly  of  opinion  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  all  parties,  both  landlord  and  tenant-, 
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that  the  tenant  should  have  a lease,  and  that  the  expense  should  be  as  moderate  as 
possible. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  through  the  county  bear  to  the  poor 

law  valuation  ? — I cannot  tell.  ^ 

22.  In  valuing  for  the  poor  law,  was  the  valuation  taken  by  the  acre,  or  by  the  lump 
for  each  farm  ? — The  valuator  valued  in  both  ways.  Where  the  land  was  let  and  paid  for 
by  the  acre,  he  valued  it  by  the  acre ; and  where  a lump  rent  was  paid  for  the  land,  he 
valued  it  by  lump. 

23.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — On  Lord  Kenmare’s 
estates  I never  demand  rent  till  three  or  four  months  after  it  becomes  due,  and  it  is  seldom 
paid,  with  some  exceptions,  till  it  is  five  months  due.  The  rents  due  on  the  first  of  May 
are  never  paid,  with  a few  exceptions,  till  September  or  October ; those  due  on  the  first  of 
November  are  paid  in  March  and  April. 

24.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  9— 
No. 

25.  What  mode  is  generally  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— 
Generally  throughout  the  country  by  distress ; but,  as  I already  stated,  I never  distrain 
except  in  some  particular  case,  when  it  cannot  be  avoided. 

26.  Have  instances  come  before  you  that  you  know  what  is  generally  the  cost  of 
distraining  a tenant  ? — No.  I believe  the  driver’s  or  bailiff’s  fees  for  distraining  are  4s.  6d.  ■ 
these  and  the  pound  keeper’s  charges  generally  constitute  the  expenses  of  distraining.  Tim 
rent  warners  or  land  bailiffs  employed  by  me,  on  Lord  Ivemnare’s  estates,  are  paid  yearly 
salaries  at  my  office,  and  they  never  distrain  without  my  special  directions.  I frequently 
apply  for  rent  five  or  six  times,  through  them,  to  the  tenants  on  the  lands,  without 
receiving  it,  and  without  putting  the  tenants  to  any  expense. 

27.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — I never  receive 
less  than  the  half-year’s  rent,  except  in  a solitary  instance.  I always  give  a receipt  for 
the  half-year’s  rent,  and  never  on  account  of  rent. 

28.  Is  land  held  generally  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  arc  there  many 
middlemen  ? — On  Lord  Kenmare’s  estates  land  is  held  generally  from  middlemen.  When 
leases  expire  the  lands  are  let  to  resident  tenants,  selected  from  the  occupiers  found  on 
them. 

29.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  in  this  district  ? — 
There  are,  and  much  inconvenience  is  suffered  from  it. 

30.  Are  there  any  instances,  in  your  own  knowledge,  in  which  the  tenant’s  interest  is 
placed  under  the  courts  ? — There  are  many. 

31.  In  these  cases  what  means  has  the  head  landlord  of  obtaining  his  rent? — None 
whatever  except  by  an  application  to  the  court  to  distrain  or  to  serve  ejectments  for  non- 
payment of  rent. 

32.  Is  it  understood  that  the  court  of  chancery  would  not  allow  such  head  landlord  to 
distrain  for  his  rent  ? — It  is. 

33.  Has  any  application,  in  your  experience,  been  made  to  the  court  for  payment,  by 
the  receiver  of  the  head  rent  ? — None.  I have  frequently  urged  the  law  agent  of  the  estates 
to  have  an  application  made  to  the  court  for  leave  to  distrain  for  the  head  rent,  in  a 
reasonable  time  after  it  became  due,  say  three  or  four  months,  and  I was  invariably  given 
to  understand  that  such  an  application  would  not  be  complied  with  ; I consequently  did 
not  press  it. 

34.  Is  there  therefore  practically  great  inconvenience  felt  by  the  head  landlords  where 
the  intermediate  interests  are  taken  possession  of  by  the  court  ? — There  is  frequently  great 
inconvenience  felt  by  the  head  landlords  where  the  intermediate  interests  are  taken 
possession  of  by  the  courts.  The  occupying  tenants  are  aware  that  the  receiver  appointed 
by  the  court  cannot  distrain  them  without  the  leave  of  the  court ; they  are  also  aware  tha 
the  court  will  refuse  the  application  for  leave  to  distrain  for  the  half-year’s  rent,  excep 
when  a year’s  rent  is  due.  In  this  case  the  head  landlord  must  wait  for  the  head  rent 
the  receiver  under  the  court  receives  all  the  rent  due  of  the  occupiers.  _ Frequently  ie 
rents  are  received  from  the  occupiers  and  paid  to  the  creditors,  or  for  their  uses  mto  court 
long  before  the  head  rent  is  paid.  I do  not  know  of  any  measure  connected  wit 
management  of  estates  or  landed  property  which  requires  investigation  so  much  as  <- 
proceedings  which  are  adopted  to  get  a receiver  appointed  over  a creditor’s  prope 

the  subsequent  management  of  the  property  under  the  receiver.  K it  be  requisi  ^ 
appoint  a receiver  over  the  property,  in  order  to  secure  a debt  due  of  the  ^uoi 
the  creditor,  surely  the  legislature  never  intended  that  the  proprietor  or  hea  an 
should  be  deprived  of  his  right  to  recover,  whenever  he  thinks  proper,  the  ren 
him  of  the  middleman,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  does  not  on  Lord  Kenmare 
exceed  a fourth,  at  most  a third,  of  the  profits  derived  by  the  middleman.  rt°w  , 
practice  is  as  I have  stated,— the  head  landlord  cannot  distrain  without  the  lea  __ 

court,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  act  of  the  greatest  injustice,  and  attende  ° 

inconvenience  to  landlords  of  small  properties.  _ , p>nmare  or 

_ 35.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  there  was  any  notice  served  upon.  Lor  ^ e’ver 
his  agent,  before  proceedings  being  taken  against  the  tenants? — I haw  se  _oceed- 
been  served  with  a notice,  as  agent  to  Lord  Kenmare,  or  made  acquainted,  w ^cations 
ings  are  being  taken  to  appoint  a receiver  over  the  tenant’s  interest,  till  1 or  "Lformed 

to  be  made  to  the  courts  for  the  half-year’s  rent  due  of  the  middleman ; then  p-jf. 

that  the  rent  will  be  paid  by  the  receiver  when  he  gets  it  from  the  tenan 
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rear's  rent,  in  sucli  cases,  is  generally  paid  a few  hours  before  the  year's  rent  becomes  due.  2 nd  September , 1844. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  this  gross  abuse  should  be  corrected.  

1 36.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenant  holding  under  the  proprietors  or  under 
the  court  ? — Tenants  on  the  Kenmare  estates,  holding  under  the  noble  proprietor,  pay  C' GaUwey’  esq‘ 
verv  moderate  rents,  compared  with  those  paid  to  the  courts,  or  to  middlemen. 

* 37.  Do  the  tenantry  throughout  the  country  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to 

year  ■?. By  lease,  when  holding  immediately  from  the  proprietors.  When  leases  of  lands 

expire,  the  tenants  hold  the  lands  under  an  agreement  for  a lease  to  be  given  when  they 
have  been  surveyed  and  divided. 

3S.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  for  leases  ? — I cannot  say  there  is ; 
but  I think  they  ought  to  have  them,  and  I am  aware  of  Lord  Ivenmare’s  wish  "that  every 
tenant  on  the  estates  should  have  a lease. 

39.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected — by  the  landlord,  by  the 
tenant,  or  jointly  ? — On  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate,  permanent  improvements  on  all  recent 
lettings  are  made,  in  most  instances,  at  his  lordship’s  expense.  In  some  few  instances, 
considerable  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  expense  of  the  tenants,  in  addition  to 
those  for  which  Lord  Kenmare  made  them  allowances.  I think  permanent  improvements 
ought  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  the  tenant  being  bound  by  a clause  in 
his" lease  to  keep  them  in  perfect  repair. 

40.  Is  that  the  course  generally  adopted  throughout  the  district? — It  is  the  course 
adopted  by  me  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate,  on  all  recent  lettings.  I cannot  say  what  course 
is  pursued  on  other  estates. 

41.  Does  the  side  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  tliis  district  ? — It  does  not ; there 
are  few  instances  of  it. 

42.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ? — There  has. 

43.  Has  there  been  any  very  recent? — In  the  year  1833,  a lease  for  200  years  of  lands 
in  this  district  expired.  The  rent  reserved  in  that  lease  was  30s.  yearly.  The  lands 
contained  650  acres  of  arable  and  coarse  pasture,  and  150  acres  of  bog.  The  lands  were 
occupied  by  many  tenants  who  held  from  the  middleman,  to  whom  in  high  tunes  they  paid, 

I have  heard,  £1,300  a year.  After  three  years,  I divided  the  lands  into  ten  farms,  and 
selected  from  amongst  the  occupying  tenants  as  many  as  I considered  eligible  in  point  of 
circumstances  to  be  continued  as  tenants  to  Lord  Kenmare.  Three  of  the  farms  were  let 
to  persons  who  did  not  occupy  any  portion  of  the  lauds  before.  I let  the  lands  from  May, 

1836,  at  various  rents,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £600  a year.  Considerable  improve- 
ments have  been  made  on  those  lands  at  Lord  Kenmare’s  expense,  and  likewise  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenants.  One  of  the  tenants  selected  for  one  of  the  farms  died,  and  liis 
widow,  with  the  permission  of  Lord  Kenmare,  sold  her  interest  in  the  farm  for  £500,  though 
the  only  title  she  had  to  the  lands  was  a promise  made  to  her  husband  by  me  of  a lease. 

44.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  people  removed  altogether  ? — I do  not  recollect.  Twelve 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  lease  of  200  years  expired,  and  many  of  those  persons  who 
were  ultimately  removed  from  the  lauds  remained  on  them  for  some  time  after  they  were 
let  to  the  present  tenants.  They  were  removed  gradually,  forgiven  the  rents  they  owed, 
and  some  got  money. 

45.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  what  became  of  those  persons  who  were  so  gradually 
removed  ? — They  got  small  farms  on  other  parts  of  Lord  Kenmare's  estate,  which  they  hold 
from  middlemen.  I never  removed  tenants  on  the  expiration  of  a lease  abruptly.  It  there 
are  any  on  the  lands  whom  I cannot  select  as  tenants  for  Lord  Kenmare,  I allow  them  to 
remain  till  they  provide  farms  elsewhere.  It  is  impossible  to  improve  the  estate,  or  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  tenauts  who  are  to  occupy  it,  without  removing  some  of  the 
many  persons  found  on  it  on  the  expiration  of  leases. 

46.  Was  there  any  considerable  number  of  persons  ejected  from  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate 
near  Hospital,  in  the  county  Limerick  ? — Yes. 

47.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  James  Barry,  have  you  any  observations  to  make  ? — See  Mr.  Barry's 

Yes.  Mr.  James  Barry  states,  first,  as  to  Hospital,  that  one  side  of  that  village  was  taken  Evidence, 
down.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Guillamore,  a lease  of  lands,  called  Frawley’s  farm,  contain-  fct.J 

ing  twenty-three  acres,  expired.  Upon  the  borders  of  that  farm  several  cabins  of  the  most 

wretched  description  were  built.  They  were  standing  several  years  ago.  They  were  built 
originally  by  the  poor  people  who  took  the  building  lots  from  the  middleman.  The  remain- 
der of  the  laud  was  held  by  a tenant.  Possession  was  demanded  shortly  after  the  expiration 
of  the  lease,  and  refused  by  the  tenants  who  held  the  land.  There  was  no  intention,  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Kenmare  or  his  agent,  to  remove  the  poor  people  who  occupied  the 
cabins : but  it  became  necessary  to  proceed  by  ejectment  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession. 

The  tenant  had  crops  on  the  lands.  He  was  offered  those  crops,  then  valued  at  £100,  if 
he  would  give  up  quiet  and  peaceable  possession,  and  to  be  forgiven  a year’s  rent,  which  he 
owed.  He  refused,  and  I was  obliged  to  serve  an  ejectment  and  compel  him  to  give 
possession  to  the  sheriff.  It  was  then  unavoidable  to  take  possession  of  the  cabins.  Every 
individual  who  had  a holding  got  money  and  the  timbers  of  their  houses,  which  enabled 
them  to  build  habitations  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

48.  In  what  year  did  this  occur  ? — In  the  year  1840. 

49.  Was  the*  other  side  of  the  street  the  property  of  Lord  Kenmare  also  ?— 1 es.  The 
land  was  let  to  middlemen,  and  they  built  these  wretched  hovels  upon  it.  ^ 

50.  Are  the  houses  they  built  better  than  the  houses  pulled  down  ?— Yes,  a great  deal 
better.  With  regard  to  the  lands  of  Lodge,  the  lease  expired  in  the  summer  of  1S29  : they 
consisted  of  335°  acres,  let  by  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Kenmare  to  a middleman,  Mr.  Grady. 

Part  II.  5T  2 
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2nd  September , 1844.  There  were  forty-three  houses  on  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease ; twenty-three 

tenants  to  the  middleman,  and  twenty  what  are  commonly  called  squatters,  holding  caF^ 
C Gallwey'  esq  and  Sardens  witho'llt  an)r  otlier  land.  Those  twenty  most  willingly  gave  up  their  holding 
on  receiving  money  from  me.  They  got  the  timber  of  their  houses,  and  (as  well  as  I c°b’ 
recollect)  £5  each : the  habitations  were  not  worth  one-third  of  the  money.  Out  of  d0 
remaining  twenty-three,  I selected  fifteen  families  to  occupy  the  lands;  and' the  remaind/ 
of  the  twenty-three,  after  three  years,  I removed  from  the  land.  It  became  neees«aiv 
afterwards  to  remove  foiu-  of  the  tenants  to  whom  the  lands  were  let : they  held  ei<d  t 
acres,  and  left  the  lands  owing  £500— two  yearn’  rent.  Those  tenants  took  defence  to’ the 
ejectment,  and  gave  as  much  trouble  as  it  was  possible.  They  consented  to  give  possession 
after  the  record  was  brought  down  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes  for  Limerick,  but  compelled 
me  to  proceed  to  call  upon  the  sheriff',  who  was  obliged  to  have  the  aid  of  the  civil  and 
military  power  to  put  Lord  Ivenmare  into  possession.  Now,  though  they  were  forriven  all 
the  rent  (£500),  and  all  the  costs,  and  had  consented  to  give  the  possession,  they  subse 
quently  refused  it,  and  said,  “Unless  Mr.  Gallwey  comes  to  demand  possession  in  person  he 
shall  not  get  it.”  However,  I did  go.  That  took  place  in  1835. 

51.  What  number  of  acres  may  the  present  tenants  hold?— The  lands  are  divided  into 
eleven  farms.  Though  I had  received  proposals  at  the  time  from  the  most  opulent  fanners 
in  the  country,  who  were  willing  to  take  seventy,  eighty,  or  100  acres  each,  I let  them  to 
the  tenants  in  possession.  The  size  of  the  farms  varied  ; I do  not  believe  there  was  a second 
farm  of  fifty  acres.  There  were  335  acres  hr  all,  and  I divided  them  into  eleven  farms. 

52.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  generally  ? No. 

_ 53.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  fanners  getting 
richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  are  at  present  in  as  good  circumstances  as  they  were  a few 


years  ago. 

54.  Are  the  small  tenantry  becoming  richer  ? — I think  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry 

is  improving,  particularly  those  who  hold  lands  from  the  head  landlords.  J 

55.  With  respect  to  the  labouring  class,  are  they  getting  any  thing  better  ? I do  not 

think  they  are.  I think  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  country  much  too  low. 

56.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  generally  in  the  country  ? — I think  it  may  be  rated  at  Sd. 
per  day ; I understand  some  throughout  the  year  receive  but  6d.  per  day.  In  this  district 
labourers  are  paid,  by  a few,  KkZ.  a day,  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  support  them,  though 
they  should  have  constant  employment. 

57.  Do  you  know  on  what  terms  the  cottier  labourer  generally  holds  his  cottage  and 
land  under  the  farmer  ? — A rent  is  fixed  on  it,  which  is  generally  paid  by  labour  at  the  rate 
of  6d.  per  day.  For  a house  and  small  garden,  the  labourer  pays  a yearly  rent  varying 
from  20s.  to  40s.,  and  that  rent  is  generally  paid  by  labour,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  day.  On 
Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  my  attention  has  been  particularly  directed  to  the  cottier  or  husbandry 
labourers,  with  a view  of  securing  for  them,  from  the  farmers  who  employ  them,  comfortable 
habitations  with  small  portions  of  land,  at  moderate  rents  and  a fair  remuneratory  rate  of 
wages. 


58.  Have  there  been’auy  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  ? — None. 

59.  Is  there  much  inequality  in  the  levy  of  the  county  cess  ? — Very  great ; I do  not 
loiow  any  measure  which  requires  revision  so  much.  A fair  and  correct  valuation  of  this 
barony  is  indispensably  necessary ; it  is  most  anxiously  wished  for.  There  are  some  lands 
in  this  district  which  do  not  pay  any  county  cess,  whilst  others  are  liable  to  excessive  taxa- 
tion. At  vestry  persons  are  generally  selected  from  the  lowest  classes  to  applot  the  county 
cess;  they  are  seldom  men  of  character  or  of  experience.  If  respectable  persons  are  appointed 
at  vestry,  they  will  not  act  as  applotters,  because  the  act  of  Parliament  does  not  admit  of 
then-  being  remunerated  for  them  trouble. 

60.  Might  not  great  relief  be  given  by  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  poor  law  valuation, 
until  the  general  valuation  of  this  county  was  published? — Yes,  it  would  be  some  relief 
certainly,  because  there  are  some  townlands  in  this  district  which  at  present  are  not 
applotted  for  county  cess.  An  exertion  was  made  after  the  last  vestry  to  make  a tenement 
applotment  in  this  town ; it  was  resisted  because  it  was  considered  unjust  and  illegal,  and 
never  carried  into  effect  before.  I think  if  this  barony  were  fairly  and  correctly  valued  by 
competent  persons,  with  a view  to  the  applotment  of  the  county  cess,  it  would  afford  relief 
to  many,  and  give  very  general  satisfaction. 

61.  Have  you  any  suggestions  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?—I  have. 
However,  as  I am  to  be  examined  again  before  the  commissioners  when  at  Bantry,  in  which 
district  Lord  Kenmare’s  extensive  estate  in  the  county  Cork  is  situated,  I shall  reserve  the 
suggestions  I have  to  offer  for  then'  consideration  till  I am  there  under  examination. 


[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


680. 

John  Brennan,  esq. 


John  Brennan,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Belleville,  near  Killarney. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  land  agent  to  Mr.  Daniel  Cronin,  of  the  Park. 

3.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  Killarney? — Yes. 

4.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ? — Yes,  indeed  it  does,  very  much. 

5.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  the  way  of  cultivation  ; but  it  is  principally  checked  by  the 
want  of  tenure.  There  is  also  a want  of  the  capital  necessary,  and  there  is  a system  oi 
consolidation  of  farms,  which,  I think,  is  not  adapted  to  this  part  of  the  country.  There  is 
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a want  of  capital  among  the  tenantry,  and  the  land  is  not  adapted  to  consolidation,  because 
it  is  naturally  poor,  and  requires  to  be  broken  up  again  after  it  is  laid  down  in  grass  every 
four  or  five  years.  I think  also  it  has  an  effect  upon  labour ; it  lessens  the  employment  of 
the  people.  ' 

6.  The  employment  having  been  before  in  the  small  farmer’s  family,  and  now  in  the 
hired  labourer’s  ? — Yes. 

7.  Does  the  system  of  consolidation  of  farms  involve  the  removal  of  a great  many 
tenantry  ? — Yes. 

8.  What  becomes  of  them  ? — They  go  into  the  towns  in  general,  and  they  are  very  poor, 
in  consequence.  I have  known  a farm  with  thirty  or  more  families,  who*  have  ail  been 
turned  out,  except  three  of  than. 

9.  What  was  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  farm  you  allude  to  ?— Perhaps  200  acres. 

10.  Did  the  parties  so  removed  get  any  gratuity  ?— They  got  a part  of  their  crops  at  the 
time  they  were  removed,  but  there  were  no  very  harsh  measures  used.  There  was  an  eject- 
ment brought,  but  they  were  not  turned  out  immediately ; they  got  time  to  get  other  places. 

11.  Was  there  any  mountain  attached  to  the  200  acres?— Yes. 

12.  Besides  the  200  acres  ? — No ; that  included  all. 

13.  Where  did  that  take  place  ? — In  this  neighbourhood. 

14.  Did  it  take  place  lately  ? — Yes. 

15.  In  what  manner  in  general  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — By  private  contract  and  proposal ; 
sometimes  an  acreable  rent  is  paid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Where  the  soil  is 
good,  it  is  an  acreable  rent ; where  it  is  not,  it  is  a private  contract  and  a lump  rent. 

16.  In  the  case  of  a proposal,  is  it  usual  to  take  the  highest  bidder  ? — No,  it  is  not 
generally  ; the  solvency  of  the  tenant  is  taken  into  account. 

17.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant? — In  some  instances  not. 

IS.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  of  the  lands  boar  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  ? — I should  think  the  poor  law  valuation  is  about  one-third  less  than  the  letting 
value.  In  some  instances  it  is  valued  at  the  rent  assumed. 

19.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  generally  given  satisfaction  ? — Yes  ; with  very  few 
exceptions,  it  is  considered  an  equable  valuation. 

20.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  the  particular  gale  ? — For 
the  particular  gale,  where  the  gale  is  paid  up  ; if  not,  it  is  on  account. 

21.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — A good  many  middlemen. 

22.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  ? — Speaking  generally,  they  are  better 
ofl’  under  the  immediate  proprietors,  but  there  are  very  many  comfortable  under  middle- 
men, for  they  see  to  the  tenants,  and  allow  for  improvements,  which  the  landlords  do  not. 
They  have  been  the  means  of  the  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

23.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  ? — I think  by  the  tenants. 

24.  Do  none  of  the  landlords  assist  the  tenants  in  improving  the  lands  or  buildings  ? — 
Very  few ; there  are  some  exceptions,  hut  very  few  : the  entire  improvement  is  made  by 
the  tenant.  Some  small  allowance  lias  been  made  to  them,  hut  that  is  not  general. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — There  are  no  leases 
made  at  present ; very  many  hold  under  old  leases.  The  system  of  holding  year  by  year 
ought  to  be  put  an  end  to.  There  is  no  security  for  the  tenant’s  continuance  in  the  land, 
and  if  the  system  continues  it  will  be  the  cause  of  agrarian  outrage.  If  they  make  improve- 
ments they  are  turned  upon  the  world,  and  become  discontented. 

26.  Practically,  does  that  take  place  ? — Yes. 

27.  The  tenant  being  removed  for  the  landlord  to  get  the  benefit  of  his  improvements, 
by  setting  the  land  at  a higher  rate  ? — No,  not  by  any  landlords  in  this  district ; but  a 
person  was  threatened  to  be  ejected,  and  1 believe  there  is  no  doubt  he  will  be  ejected,  for 
expressing  a ivish  to  vote  for  a particular  candidate  at  the  election  of  guardians. 

2S.  Do  yon  know  whether  he  voted  at  all  at  that  election? — Yes,  and  voted  against  his 
wish ; and  he  was  obliged  to  do  it.  The  voting  j>aper  was  filled  up  by  the  bailiff  in  his 
presence. 

29.  Do  you  know  whether  that  tenant  is  in  arrear  for  rent  ? — No ; he  told  me  he  was 
twenty  years  upon  the  same  property  and  owed  no  rent.  He  was  sent  for  and  desired 
to  look  for  some  other  place ; he  was  told  that  notice  would  he  served  this  mouth. 

30.  On  what  property  did  that  take  place? — Upon  Mr.  John  Leahy’s. 

31.  What  was  the  name  of  the  voter? — Denis  Gelihan,  of  GurtaguUane. 

32.  Are  there  many  similar  instances  of  interference  with  the  tenantry  in  that  respect  ? — 
Yes;  indeed  there  are  a great  many,  particularly  with  those  holding  only  at  will,  or  whose 
terms  are  nearly  run  out. 

33.  Do  you  know  what  clauses  have  been  usually  inserted  in  the  leases  in  this  neigh- 
bom-hood? — In  the  late  leases  there  have  been  clauses  against  subletting,  and  against 
having  more  than  one  or  two  labourers’  houses  upon  the  land ; and  clauses  in  regard  to 
rotation  of  crops,  and  keeping  fences  in  order. 

^ 34.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  enforce  that  clause  as  to  the  rotation  of  crops  ? — 
None  as  yet. 

35.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
or  the  improvement  of  their  farms? — I think  it  "impedes  improvement  altogether ; where 
they  have  not  confidence  in  the  landlord  they  will  not  improve. 

36.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  fanners  are  getting  richer  ?— Indeed  I do  not,  I think  the  want  of  capital  prevents  it. 


2nd  September,  1844. 

630. 

John  Brennan,  esq. 


See  Mr.  Leahy' t 
Evidence, 
/CTO.  &3yt 
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2 nd September,  1844.  37.  Arc  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ?— No,  they  are  getting  more  impoverished.  I 

know  mauy  small  tenants  are  hoarding  up  money  and  putting  it  in  the  savings’  banks,  and 

6 SO.  not  laying  it  out  upon  the  land,  having  no  confidence. 

John  Brennan,  esq.  35.  Do  you  know  of  any  leases  with  covenants  that  the  land  may  be  resumed  if  the 
landlord  wishes  ? — Yes. 

39.  Is  that  common  in  the  district  ?— No,  only  with  Mr.  Herbert ; Lord  Ivenmare  has 
made  none  such. 

40.  Is  it  to  be  redeemed  by  the  payment  of  money,  or  is  it  at  the  will  of  the  landlord  ? 

There  is  a clause  of  re-entry  if  any  single  covenant  is  not  performed. 

41.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class;  is  it  improving  ? — No,  they  are  extremolv 
poor. 

42.  Can  they  obtain  employment  ? — That  all  depends  upon  the  season ; particularly  this 
season,  they  can  get  a sufficiency  of  labour  at  S d.  a clay  without  their  food. 

43.  Have  there  been  an}r  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district? — No;  the  people  arc  gene- 
rally peaceable. 

44.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ? — I think 
the  resident  proprietor’s  estates  are  better  managed  generally,  and  where  the  agents  are 
resident. 

45.  What  duties  are  the  agents  usually  expected  to  perform  ? — The  collection  of  the 
rent ; seeing  that  the  covenants  are  fulfilled ; seeing  that  when  any  sum  is  given  towards 
improvements,  that  those  improvements  are  made ; to  settle  differences  between  the  tenants; 
and  to  assist  the  proprietor  in  the  letting  of  the  land. 

46.  Does  any  one  proprietor  employ  an  agriculturist,  or  any  person  in  that  condition,  to 
instruct  the  farmers  ? — No,  there  is  a great  want  of  that  in  this  neighbomhood.  If  an 
agriculturist  was  appointed  by  those  proprietors  who  can  afford  it,  the  country  would 
benefit  by  it ; for  the  agricultural  societies  do  not  afford  much  benefit  to  the  small  farmer. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  expend  money  if  they  had  it ; and  I think  an  agriculturist,  if 
appointed,  would  benefit  the  country  very  much.  There  is  no  getting  many  of  the  small 
farmers  to  change  their  old  habits.  It  has  often  surprised  me  that  an  agriculturist  was  not 
appointed  long  since : I think  the  proprietors  would  ultimately  benefit  by  it. 

47.  Are  there  fees  on  enforcing  rent  or  granting  leases  ? — I am  not  aware,  except  by 
hearsay.  The  only  fee  I am  at  all  aware  of  is,  and  it  is  optional  with  the  tenant,  that  where 
a farm  is  let  to  a tenant  at  £50  a year,  there  is  five  per  cent,  upon  the  year’s  rent.  I have 
heard  of  larger  sums,  but  I do  not  know  it.  There  are  no  fees  on  collecting. 

48.  Is  the  fee  you  have  mentioned  upon  the  granting  leases  or  upon  the  proposals?— 
On  the  granting  of  leases ; there  is  no  fee  upon  a proposal  made.  I know  there  is  a feeling 
among  the  people  that  they  will  not  get  land  without  those  tilings ; but  it  is  a feeling  that 
ought  to  be  done  away  with. 

49.  What  is  the  usual  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant? — I allow  2s.  3d.  a farm  to  the  driver 
and'  no  more,  and  only  that  once  a year. 

50.  Is  that  paid  by  every  farmer  upon  the  estate  ? — It  is  paid  by  the  tenants  upon  the 
farm  proportionally.  I know  some  allow  4.9.  (id. 

51 . Is  it  paid  by  every  faiaier  upon  the  estate  ? — No,  every  farm  distrained  upon ; they  pay 
either  by  cash  or  by  labom' — sometimes  by  labour : but  where  there  is  no  regular  driver 
I allow  8 d.  a day  for  the  man  who  distrains,  and  the  sum  of  Is.  if  he  has  to  go  any  distance. 

52.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — March  and  May. 

53.  Do  you  know  for  what  reason  that  season  was  selected  ? — I should  think  to  give  the 
out-going  tenant  the  benefit  of  his  crops. 

54.  How  is  the  in-coming  tenant  able  to  put  in  a crop  at  that  season  ? — The  out-going 
tenant  puts  the  crop  in,  and  the  in-coming  tenant  gets  one-fourth  of  that  crop,  and  in  some 
counties  one-third. 

55.  Which  party  pays  the  rent? — The  rent  is  paid  up  to  the  1st  of  May,  or  the  1st  of 
March,  by  the  out-going  tenant,  and  the  subsequent  gale  is  paid  by  the  in-coming  tenant. 

56.  At  what  season  is  the  comity  cess  levied  ? — Autumn  and  spring. 

57.  When  is  the  summer  levy  paid? — Not  till  the  coming  on  of  the  next  assizes  in 
March.  What  was  levied  this  summer  will  be  collected  from  October  up  to  January  and 
February.  I have  known  it  collected  in  October — not  often. 

58.  Then  when  is  the  sum  collected  that  is  levied  in  the  spring  ? — In  the  months  of 
May  and  June. 

59.  What  time  are  the  assizes  held? — Generally  March  and  July. 

60.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — We  have  had 
no  collection  of  the  poor  rate  yet. 

61.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  ?— With  regard  to  the 

county  cess,  it  is  very  unequally  assessed,  and  has  created  great  dissatisfaction  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  other  parts  of  the  country.  I know  in  this  barony  there  are  sixteen  farms 
that  pay  nothing.  The  present  law  would  be  sufficient  to  enforce  the  collection ; but  it 
has  been  frustrated  by  local  influence.  . . 

62.  Suppose  there  was  a power  in  the  road  sessions,  or  in  the  grand  jury,  of  directing 
where  any  particular  district  was  not  fairly  assessed  that  the  county  cess  should  be  levied 
by  the  poor  law  valuation,  would  that  remove  the  objection  ? — If  it  was  based  upon  the 
poor  law  valuation,  or  any  other  valuation,  it  would  put  an  end  to  disturbance,. and  tie 
people  would  be  satisfied ; but  if  local  influence  is  used  to  prevent  a fair  distribution  ot  i .• 
agrarian  outrages  will  be  the  consequence. 

■ _ . [ The  tvitness  withdreiv.~] 
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Arthur  Saunders,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I have  resided  in  England  many  years,  at  Richmond  in  Surrey. 
I have  been  here  for  the  last  four  years,  in  the  city  of  Cork  principally. 

2.  Have  you  any  property  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  ?_At  Castle  Island  I have  a 
farm  called  Tolliek,  within  one  mile  of  the  town  of  Castle  Island;  it  is  about  500  English 
acres.  I hold  it  on  a lease  of  lives  renewable  for  ever,  but  I have  lately  purchased  the 
fee  from  the  Herbert  family ; it  came  to  my  family  by  a marriage  over  100  vears  a^o. 

3.  Do  the  tenants  on  it  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ?— When  I first 
became  possessed  of  it,  I found  a set  of  cottier  tenants  that  my  father  had  let  leases  to. 
The  time  I do  not  exactly  remember  now,  but  in  the  year  IS  16,  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
when  I asked  for  the  assumed  rent,  they  said  they  would  not  pay  it and  they  threw  me 

up  the  leases,  and  said  I might,  throw  them  in  the  fire,  they  would  not  hold  any  longer that 

the  tunes  were  changed ; and  I had  no  alternative  but  to  take  them  and  let  them  go.  Since 
that  I let  them  to  the  present  tenantry,  mostly  at  will,  at  a valuation  which  I put  upon  the 
land  at  that  time,  which  was  rather  a high  one.  Those  people  continue  with  me  to  the 
present  period,  and  they  agree  very  amicably.  At  first  I laid  out  money  on  the  property, 
that  is,  I gave  them  an  abatement,  on  the  rent  in  the  expenditure  for  certain  things  that  my 
brother  and  I proposed,  such  as  burning  lime,  and  fencing  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  hedging 
and  building  tenements  for  them.  I must  say  that  the  rent  then  was  a pretty  high  one, 
and  I laid  this  money  out  because  I knew  if  I was  to  insist  upon  the  rent  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  it  was  assumed,  I could  not  get  it ; but  I laid  out  tills  money,  and  allowed  the 
money  to  go  against  not  quite  one-tliird  of  the  rent — say  one-fourth  of  it. 

4.  How  long  did  you  continue  that'?— Since  1816  to  the  present  time;  I have  mostly 
continued  it  all  along : I am  continuing  it  now  to  a certain  degree,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent.  I conceivo  now  that  they  could  pay  the  rent  very  well,  and  more  -without  any 
more  expenditure ; and  I think  they  would  be  very  much  dissatisfied  to  leave  me  on  any 
account. 

5.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will,  in  your  opinion,  on  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 
or  on  the  improvement  of  their  farms? — I have  another  farm  consisting  of  mountainy  land, 
containing,  by  the  Ordnance  survey,  about  400  acres ; it  is  about  three  miles  from  this,  and 
which  we  could  not  easily  get  to  till  within  the  last  three  years,  when  there  was  a road  made 
by  the  Board  of  Works,  to  which  the  neighbouring  proprietors  subscribed.  I have  a tenant 
there  who  has  been  there  thirty-two  years  holding  at  will.  He  says  he  has  the  promise  of 
a lease  from  my  brother,  hut  I do  not  intend  to  fulfil  it,  and  I have  served  him  with  notice 
to  quit.  This  man  has  had  350  odd  acres,  by  the  Ordnance  survey,  at  £75  a year  only,  and 
that  badly  paid ; and  I find  that  that  man  Las  not  in  the  least  improved  a bit  of  that  land. 
If  he  had  done  so,  with  that  extent  of  land  you  may  conceive  what  great  remuneration  he 
would  have  had  out  of  that  quantity  of  land,  be  it  ever  so  had,  paying  only  a small  rent ; 
and  I found  that  man  with  a promise  of  a lease,  as  he  says,  aud  I therefore  did  not  like  to 
dispossess  him.  1 thought  myself  bound  to  let  him  go  on  till  its  expiration,  hut  I find  him 
not  the  least  improving  whatever.  Now,  contrast  that  man  with  the  other  people.  I conceive 
if  he  was  a tenant-at-will  I would  have  gone  and  assisted  him,  and  let  liim  Live  some 
reduction  in  his  rent,  and  I should  have  had  his  place  better  improved  than  it  is  now ; that 
is  contrasting  a man  at  will  with  a man  wrho  has  a term.  My  case  would  not  altogether  do 
in  this  country  generally,  because  I kuow  there  are  incumbrances  on  the  properties  of  the 
proprietors.  Happily  for  me  that  was  not  my  case ; my  father  died  independent,  I was 
in  the  army  at  that  time,  and  could  live  very  cheaply,  and  I laid  out  this  money  in  this  way. 

G.  Y our  comiction  is,  thatit  is  desirable,  in  eases  where  the  proprietor's  means  allow  it,  that 
he  should  make  that  expenditure? — Yes.  My  experience  of  the  country  is  this,  that  the 
tenant  has  not  the  means  to  improve  the  land  unless  the  landlord  comes  to  assist  him — 
that  is  the  whole  thing  I mean  to  say.  1 have,  near  Maeroom,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  two 
large  mountain  estates,  that  my  ancestors  purchased  from  the  Hollow  Blade  Company  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anno.  My  father  granted  to  the  present  tenantry  leases  for  three  lives  or 
thirty-one  years — two  of  the  lives  are  in  existence  now ; and  in  that  period  I have  not  found 
them  the  least  improving — in  fact,  they  have  only  just  tilled  and  sown  oats,  and  tilled  again, 
and  tided  to  take  out  of  the  land  what  they  could.  If  they  were  tenants-at-will,  I should 
have  that  worth  double  the  money,  because  I would  have  assisted  them,  and  they  would 
have  thriven  with  me,  and  been  better  off  than  having  these  leases. 

7.  Have  you  ever  made  an  offer  to  those  people  to  assist  them  upon  the  condition  of  their 
paying  a small  per  centage  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  ? — No.  There  is  a farm  in 
Castle  Island,  which  is  let  to  two  men  upon  two  lives  by  my  brother ; the  two  lives  are  alive 
now,  aud  it  is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  pay  the  rent.  I was  much  displeased  with  them ; 
they  burnt  some  of  the  land,  and  they  are  not  disposed  to  improve  more  than  to  pay  their 
rent  out  of  it. 

8.  What  year  was  the  lease  given  in? — It  was  given  between  the  vears  1820  and  1830. 

I should  not  make  any  offer  to  these  people  of  an  increase  of  rent,  if  I approved  of  the 
expenditure  they  made. 

[The  witness  ivithdrew.'] 

The  Reverend  Eugene  O’Sullivan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  parish  priest  of  Kilorglin,  near  Killamey  ? — Yes. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  parish  ?— For  six  years  I have  been  in  the  parish. 

3.  Are  you,  well  acquainted  with  that  parish  and.  the  district  round  us  ? — Yes. 
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2nd  September,  1844.  4.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  occupied  by  tillage  or  grazing  farms  ?— Principally  tillage 

that  which  is  capable  of  tillage ; there  is  a great  deal  of  mountain  in  it. 

682.  5 What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — They  vary  very  much.  Some- 

Rev.  E.  O’Sullivan.  ri|Y|^g  forfcy  or  fifty  acres,  and  sometimes  more. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  in  the  district  ?— Indeed,  I should 
think  it  is  improving. 

7.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  mjomt  tenancy? — Yes,  there  are. 

8.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  persons  occupying  them?— I think  the  farms  held  in 
common  are  mountainous  farms — what  we  call  glens ; and  the  people  residing  upon  these 
glen  farms  are,  upon  the  whole,  better  off  than  those  who  reside  upon  the  lowland  farms. 
There  are  not  many  of  them  in  my  parish.  There  are  other  farms  held  in  common,  and 
the  condition  of  those  is  very  miserable. 

9.  In  what  manner,  in  your  district,  is  the  rent  fixed — by  proposal,  private  contract,  or 
valuation  ? — It  is  fixed,  I should  suppose,  by  proposal.  There  is  no  such  tiling  as  a valua- 
tion, except  upon  one  farm.  I am  not  certain  about  that. 

10.  Is  it  usual,  on  the  occasion  of  a proposal,  to  advertise  and  give  notice  that  the  lands 
are  to  be  set  ? — Since  I came  into  that  part  of  the  country,  there  have  been  farms  let  under 
the  courts,  and  I think  that  course  has  been  piu-sued  as  to  them. 

11.  Has  the  bidding  been  in  Dublin  or  in  the  country? — In  one  extensive  district  I bid 
for  a farm  in  order  to  get  it  for  .the  tenants  ; but  I did  not  get  it.  Captain  Callaghan  got 
it  upon  the  condition  that  he  left  the  tenants  in  possession.  I know  that  other  farms  that 
came  out  of  lease  were  taken  in  Dublin.  Although  I bid  for  the  other  farm,  there  was  an 
agreement,  in  the  first  instance,  that  we  would  not  oppose  him,  upon  the  condition  of  his 
letting  the  tenants  remain  at  the  rent  fixed,  of  £300  ; and  he  was  bound  while  the  tenants 
paid  that  rent  not  to  turn  any  person  out.  I wwote  a letter  myself  to  the  solicitor,  at  Tralee, 
and  he  consented,  upon  those  conditions ; and  with  the  exception  of  one,  no  tenant  has 
been  disturbed  since  that  taking. 

12.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  of  the  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion ? — Sometimes  it  is  one-half  loss  than  the  lotting  value.  There  is  one  farm  in  particular, 
a very  large  farm,  the  farm  of  Douglas,  the  poor  law  valuation  upon  that  farm  is  £250,  and 
the  landlord  receives  £465. 

See  Sir  A 13.  Is  that  the  middleman  or  the  head  landlord  ? — He  is  the  head  landlord,  Sir  Arthur 

Blencrhasse'tt's  Blenerhassett ; but  it  is  an  exorbitant  rent.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  and  because  they 

Statement,  have  access  to  the  sea  coast  they  are  able  to  pay  that  rent.  One  widow  held  twenty-two 

Appendix B, Ao.  139.  acre8j  and  paid  £36  a gale  for  it;  and  a very  remote  farm  from  the  market. 

14.  Is  it  held  upon  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — There  has  been  a lease  given  'in  the 
last  few  years ; and  in  last  February  some  of  those  tenants  would  have  been  ejected,  hut  I 
was  able  to  relieve  them,  by  raising  the  money  in  the  National  Bank,  and  paid  oft'  the 
money.  They  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  it. 

15.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — In  one  case 
there  is  a running  gale,  and  in  other  cases  from  gale  to  gale.  They  do  not  allow  more 
than  one  gale  to  become  due. 

16.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants? — Yes ; 
except  under  the  courts,  it  is  generally  adopted.  The  landlord  gets  their  bills  to  the 
amount  of  the  rent,  and  he  gets  them  cashed  at  the  National  or  Provincial  Bank. 

1 7.  When  is  it  usual  to  pass  them  ? — Generally  at  this  season  of  the  year.  They  fall  in 
about  this  time,  when  the  corn  is  ready  for  sale. 

18.  Are  they  passed  at  the  time  the  rent  becomes  due,  or  at  the  time  it  is  usual  to  call 
for  it  ? — I think  at  the  time  the  rent  becomes  due.  The  landlord  gets  his  money,  and  the 
tenant  meets  the  bill.  I do  not  think  they  are  to  any  great  extent. 

4 19.  In  the  cases  of  bills,  who  pays  the  discount  and  stamp  ? — I am  sure  it  is  the  tenant. 

20.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  in  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distrain- 
ing the  lands. 

2 1 . Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Generally 
they  have  pass-books.  How  those  are  filled  I do  not  know.  I do  not  think  there  is  a 
regular  receipt  given  by  the  agent.  They  collect  by  the  pass-book. 

22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men ? — There  .are  very  few  middlemen  in  our  locality  under  the  Ventry  family. 

23.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts? — No;  none,  except  one,  that  I can 
bring  to  my  recollection. 

24.  Do  the  tenants  hold  under  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — They  have  generally  a terni 
of  seven  years  under  the  courts.  There  are  very  few  leases.  The  leases  are  dropping  in 
very  fast,  and  the  possession  is  held  from  year  to  year.  There  are  proposals,  which  may  be 
considered  the  same  almost  as  upou  common  paper. 

25.  Is  there  any  confusion  arising  from  that  system  of  proposals  upon  c°nun°’J 
piper? — No,  I have  never  heard  of  any  confusion  ; I never  heard  that  any  landlord  had 
violated  it. 

26.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  would  be  anxious  for  leases  at  their  present  rents  - 

Certainly.  They  complain  that  the  rents  are  very  high,  hut  at  the  same  time  I knew  that 
under  any  circumstances  they  are  anxious  for  leases.  , 

27.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  effected?  By  the 

tenants  almost  exclusively.  , 

28.  Do  the  landlords  afford  them  any  assistance? — Not  to  any  great  extent,  -they 
generally  build  their  own  houses  and  fences,  Draining  is  very  ^perfectly  understood  and 
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carried  on  in  the  locality ; hut  wherever  it  is  effected,  except  some  embankment  made  by  -r.d  September, \844. 
the  landlord,  the  rest  is  done  by  the  tenants.  ' 

29.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  fax-ms  exist  in  your  district  ?— Ko,  I do  not  think  SS2. 

it  does  to  any  extent.  * Rev-  E-  O’Sullivan. 

30.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — No,  there 
has  not. 

31.  Does  the  subletting  or  the  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

32.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — I believe  in  some  instances  the  landlords  cannot 
prevent  it,  where  the  tenants  had  leases  before  the  Subletting  Act.  The  landlords  in  many 
instances  do  prevent  it. 

33.  What  steps  do  they  generally  take  ?— By  calling  the  attention  of  their  own  tenants 
to  the  fact. 

34.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  ai-e  the  large  fanners  richer 
than  they  have  been  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  are,  but  the  contrary. 

35.  Are  the  small  farmers  becoming  more  comfortable  ? — -Very  few  are  so : their  condi- 
tion is  very  miserable. 

3G.  Are  the  labourers  improving? — No,  they  are  very  bad.  The  population  is  veiy 
numerous,  and  there  is  no  employment  sufficient  for  them.  Their  families  do  the  work  for 
the  fanners,  and  the  labourers  go  to  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  They  are  gene- 
rally in  a very  deplorable  state  of  wretchedness. 

37.  Under  what  class  do  they  in  general  hold  then-  cottages  ? — Under  the  farmers,  and 
they  pay  enormous  rents  to  the  farmers  for  a very  small  holding  of  lauds  and  a miserable 
cabin. 

3S.  Does  the  con-acre  system  for  potatoes  prevail  ? — Yes. 

39.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  it  ? — It  varies  according  to  the  description  of  land. 

If  the  land  is  what  they  call  ban,  that  is,  not  tilled  for  some  time  before,  it  lets  much 
higher  than  what  we  call  the  stubbles.  It  is  generally  2s.  or  2s.  4 <2.  the  score,  and  2s. 
the  score  amounts  to  £5  12s.  the  Irish  acre  for  the  ban.  The  stubble  is  generally  Is. 
the  score,  that  amounts  to  about  £3 ; in  some  cases  it  amounts  to  2s.  6d.,  that  is,  by  the 
score. 

40.  Can  employment  be  obtained  by  the  labourers  generally,  and  at  what  rate  of 
wages? — No.  When  they  can  get  employment,  they  get  (id.  and  then-  diet,  and  8d.  when 
they  feed  themselves.  There  maybe  in  some  instances  persons  who  may  get  lOtf. : I only 
know  of  one  farm  upon  which  they  get  it. 

41.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  not  to  my  knowledge, 
since  I came  to  the  locality. 

42.  Is  there  any  difference,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different 
classes,  as,  for  example,  are  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of 
small? — There  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the  management  in  the  locality  in  which  I 
reside.  The  condition  of  the  people  in  all  instances  is  very  miserable. 

43.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I was  going 
to  mention  one  or  two  circumstances,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  commissioners 
to  them.  In  one  locality  there  is  a very  large  farm,  which  has  lately  been  taken  by  the 

Rev.  Denis  Mahony,  and  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  that  land  is  very  deplorable.’  See Rev.B.MahmJs 

With  the  exception  of  one  farm,  where  the  land  is  desirable,  it  is  the  worst  description  of  Evidence, 

bog  that  I know  of  in  this  country — the  red  bog,  which  the  labourers  consider  to  be  of  the  694J 

worst  description.  There  is,  convenient  to  this  bog,  a sand-bank,  and  they  get  sea-weed 

convenient  to  it ; and  they  are  obliged,  in  order  to  reclaim  this  bog,  in  many  instances  to 

draw  the  sand  upon  their  backs — I do  not  know  the  exact  distance ; I suppose,  at  least,  an 

English  mile  or  more,  perhaps  an  Irish  mile  in  some  cases,  in  some  cases  two  English  miles ; 

and  by  extx-aordinary  efforts,  and,  in  some  instances,  by  wasting  their  own  constitutions, 

they  have  reduced  pax-t  of  this  very  barren  farm — at  least,  they  have  improved  it  very  much, 

and  made  it  capable  of  px-oducing  potato  crops.  Oats  it  is  not  able  to  produce,  except  in 

very  rare  instances ; aud  after  they  have,  by  these  efforts  upon  their  part,  made  it  capable 

of  producing  crops  of  that  description,  the  landlord,  about  two  years  ago,  and  Iris  agent, 

came  upon  the  fax-m  and  examixxed  the  improvements,  aud  then  doubled*  the  rent  upon  the 

tenants,  in  place  of  giving  them  aixy  compensation  or  recompense  for  their  trouble.  The 

rent  in  most  cases  (as  far  as  I have  been  informed)  may  not  have  been  doubled  in  all  cases, 

but  they  increased  the  rent  very  much. 

44.  Were  those  parties  tenants  who  had  been  upon  the  land  some  time  before? — I 
should  think  they  were  persons  sent  from  other  fax-ms,  and  obliged  to  locate  upon  this 
barren  land. 

45.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  coxxxe  upon  the  laxxd  with  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  with  the  consent  and  encouragement  of-the  landlord. 

46.  Did  this  increase  of  rent  take  place  upon  the  expiration  of  a lease  ? — There  was  no 
lease. 

47.  How  loixg  had  they  been  located  there  ?— Four,  or  five,  or  six,  or  seven  years,  but 
there  was  a rent  placed  upon  the  land. 

48.  How  long  had  the  people  been  upon  the  land  ? — Some  of  them  have  come  there 
since  I have  been  in  the  parish,  and  some  were  there  before  that. 

49.  Do  you  know  what  the  rent  was  before  it  was  incx-eased  ixx  this  way? — I do  xxot 
know.  There  could  not  be  aixy  rent  at  all,  or  it  could  be  nothing  but  a nominal  rent.  It 
tvas  of  that  description  that  nothing  more  could  be  paid  for  it.  In  some  of  those  cases 

* Subsequently  altered  by  the  witness  to  e<  considerably  increased.  ’ 
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there  were  lots,  which  were  cultivated,  and  the  tenants  paid  £4  for  those  lots.  The  tenants 
reclaimed  two  or  three  fields  in  the  interim,  and  the  landlord  came  and  raised  it  to  £8.  It 
is  right  for  me  to  mention,  at  the  same  tune,  that  there  has  been  a reduction  made  since 
that  time  by  the  landlord  upon  these  very  farms.  Whether  the  reduction  was  made  upon 
the  whole  of  the  lots,  I cannot  say ; he  may  as  well,  I should  say,  for  he  could  not  recover 
them. 

50.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  landlord  had  taken  any  part  in  the  expense  of  the 
improvements? — There  was  some  allowance  made  for  the  houses  and  the  roads  made 
through  the  forms,  if  I could  call  them  roads. 

51.  Have  you  stated  the  rent  which  they  now  actually  pay,  or  did  you  mention  the  £4 
and  £S  as  illustrations  ? — It  was  a bond  fide  rent  placed  upon  them. 

52.  Hid  they  pay  by  the  acre  ? — No,  it  is  a lump  rent,  which  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  form.  I know  it  has  raised  a considerable  outcry  among  the  people — they  complain 
bitterly  of  it. 

53.  Has  it  occasioned  discouragement  in  the  country  to  improving  tenants?— Yes 
decidedly — nothing  in  the  world  more  so. 

54.  Is  there  any  other  circumstance  which  you  wish  to  mention? — With  regard  to 
extermination,  even  in  the  very  little  town  of  Killorglin  itself,  twenty-nine  families,  I have 
reason  to  fear,  will  be  ejected.  They  were  served  with  ejectments  last  May.  They  fixed 
themselves  upon  a very  unprofitable  piece  of  ground  by  a mill-stream,  and  upon  the  side  of 
this  mill-stream  they  built  miserable  huts,  and  some  of  them  have  been  residing  there 
eighteen  years — some  six,  or  seven,  or  eight  years ; they  built  them  at  then-  own  expense, 
and  they  were  not  prevented  by  the  proprietor  building  there.  1 believe  a rent  was 
demanded — at  least,  one  of  the  proprietors  was  telling  me  it  was  demanded,  as  well  as  I can 
recollect.  They  refused  to  pay  it  then,  though  they  would  willingly  now  pay  any  reasonable 
rent.  They  refused  and  were  served  with  ejectments,  and  I believe  all  of  them  would  have 
been  sent  out  of  then-  houses  last  May  only  I interfered ; but  I am  quite  sure  they  will  he 
turned  out  before  long.  1 requested  the  agent  and  receiver  under  the  court  to  leave  them 
there  till  the  poor  house  was  opened,  because  they  are  of  that  class  that  they  cannot  procure 
an  asylum  for  themselves  elsewhere. 

55.  They  had  in  fact  squatted  on  tins  place  ? — Yes,  precisely  ; and  as  an  inducement  to 
them  to  pull  down  then-  cabins,  and  I am  sure  it  was  done  to  save  themselves  the  disgrace 
of  pulling  down  their  miserable  places,  they  told  them  they  would  give  them  the  timber  of 
then  cabins,  if  they  would  pull  them  down  before  twelve  o’clock,  but  I prevented  it.  I told 
them  if  they  did  not  do  that,  I would  interfere  with  the  landlord,  and  let  the  landlord  pull 
them  clown  if  he  liked,  and  let  the  disgrace  fall  upon  him.  The  houses  are  very  miserable 
certainly,  and  no  ornament  to  the  town.  I will  mention  another  circumstance  which 
occurred  lately  in  a part  of  the  country  not  for  from  this  town.  A man  of  the  name  of 
Sullivan  assumed  a very  heavy  rent  for  his  farm,  and  the  landlord,  Sir  Arthur  Blennerhasset, 
by  promising  to  forgive,  him  a portion  of  the  rent,  and  holding  out  other  inducements  to 
him,  prevailed  upon  him  to  give  him  possession.  However,  before  he  gave  him,  as  he  called 
it  himself,  possession  in  full,  he  suspected  that  the  terms  would  not  be  complied,  with,  and 
refused  to  give  up  the  possession  completely,  or  as  he  considered  it,  legal  possession.  They  did 
not  take  every  thing  out  of  the  house.  The  landlord,  Sir  Arthur  Blennerhasset,  came  and 
took  away  the  two  cloors  that  were  to  the  house — the  street  door,  or  the  one  fronting  the 
road ; the  other  belonging  to  the  apartment  in  which  the  family  generally  slept,  and  where 
they  were  huddled  together — and  left  them  exposed,  for  what  length  of  time  1 clo  not  know. 
I state  this  from  information  which  I have  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt. 

56.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  Sullivan  had  given  legal  possession 
to  Sir  Arthur  Blennerhasset  ? — I believe  some  of  his  family  only  went  out.  He  said  him- 
self he  did  not  give  him  legal  possession. 

57.  Did  you  understand  that  he  had  given  some  kind  of  possession? — Yes,  it  was  upon 
the  strength  of  that  that  the  doors  were  taken  off. 

58.  Did  he  hold  on  again  as  caretaker  ? — No,  he  did  not  give  him  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance at  all ; he  came  to  terms  with  him  afterwards,  and  left  the  place  altogether,  as  I 
heard. 

59.  How  long  ago  did  this  occur  ? — Since  last  May.  Sullivan  let  a portion  of  the  land 
to  a brother  of  his,  but  with  the  consent,  as  he  told  me  himself,  of  the  landlord ; and  the 
landlord  came  and  demanded  possession  of  the  brother.  The  wife  was  critically  unwell 
that  day,  and  was  prepared  for  death  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  as  I am  credibly 
informed ; and  so  anxious  was  the  landlord  to  get  possession,  that  he  desired  her  to  leave 
the  house,  and  told  her  it  would  not  injure  her  in  the  least.  I recommended  to  the  man 
to  consult  an  attorney,  and  not  to  give  up  possession — that  by  holding  out  he  might  get 
better  terms  from  Sir  Arthur. 

60.  You  are  not  quite  sure  whether  he  had  given  him  up  possession,  or  not,  before  .— 
No.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  he  had  not  given  up  legal  possession.  It  was  upon 
the  strength  of  that  supposition  that  ho  remained  in  the  house.  There  also  occurre 
another  circumstance  in  the  last  two  or  three  months,  upon  a farm  contiguous  to  the  town 
of  Killorglin.  The  tenants  had  been  in  possession  of  it — some  of  them  for  a long  peno  , 
none  of  them  very  long,  but  some  time  before;  some  of  them  two  or  three  yea^’ 
others  five  years ; and,  except  one  family,  they  paid  the  rent  most  punctually  to  the  ay. 
They  made  great  efforts  to  pay  the  rent,  in  order  that  they  might  be  left  in,  as  the  an 
was  getting  out  of  lease.  The  agent  under  the  court  did  not  positively  tell  them  tha  . 
Would  be  left  in,  but  they  were  under  the  impression,  from  the  encouragements  they 
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received  from  him,  that  they  would  he  declared  tenants.  They  put  down  their  crops  with  ~,l<l  September,  1844. 
liis  knowledge,  though  at  the  same  time  I must  say.  he  did  not  tell  them  that  he  would  r— 

par  them  for  them ; and  after  putting  down  their  crops  another  person  was  declared  tenant,  p . 

and  the  whole  of  them  have  been  turned  out  of  the  farm  by  the  sheriff.  The  estate  was  ev ' s vnn’ 
under  the  court,  and  another  person,  who  was  supposed  to  have  some  influence,  gave  over 
the  farm  to  one  individual ; he  was  a land  of  agent  with  Mr.  Thompson. 

61.  Where  did  the  letting  take  place  ? — In  Dublin.  The  tenants  in  being  did  not  get 
notice  iu  time,  by  some  fatality  or  other. 

62.  Was  there  a public  notice  that  the  lands  were  to  be  let  ? — Yes,  in  the  papers  there 

was. 

63.  Were  the  tenants  aware  that  their  former  term  had  expired  ? — Yes,  and  prepared  to 
hid.  They  got  notice  on  Friday  that  the  bidding  was  to  be  on  Monday,  and  that  was  not 
long  enough  for  them  to  get  up  there  in  time.  They  knew  that  there*  would  be  a letting, 
hut  they  did  not  know  the  precise  date  till  the  Friday  before. 

64.  On  what  estate  was  that '? — The  estate  of  Lord  Ventry.  The  name  of  the  townland 
to  be  let  was  Gurtnayoung ; and  I am  almost  positive  of  this  fact,  and  I believe  it  to  be  the 
case,  that  they  have  lost  the  seed  they  put  into  the  ground. 

65.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  this  take  place "? — About  March. 

66.  Is  there  not  a regular  custom  of  the  country,  that  persons  giving  up  possession  at  a 
particular  time,  get  a portion  of  the  crops  ? — They  diet  it  at  their  own  risk.  They  are 
entitled  to  a proportion  of  the  crop,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  under  any 
other  circumstances ; but  I believe  in  this  case  they  had  forfeited  it,  as  they  were  not  to 
he  the  tenants.  The  letting  had  actually  taken  place  at  the  time  they  put  their  crops  in 
the  ground.  They  did  not  become  entitled  to  them,  because  the  tenant  declared  would  be 
entitled  to  put  the  crop  in  the  ground  in  March. 

67.  Did  they  know  who  was  the  tenant  at  the  time  they  sowed  the  ground? — Yes,  they 
suspected  it,  but  they  still  had  hopes  that  they  should  be  left  in ; and  if  they  had  not  had 
that  expectation,  they  would  not  have  thrown  away  the  seed. 

6S.  Had  they  taken  any  steps  among  themselves  to  send  up  any  person  to  bid  for 
them? — Yes. 

69.  What  bad  they  done  ? — I think  they  went  to  an  attorney  in  Tralee,  Mr.  Supple,  to 
employ  him ; but  I do  not  think  they  exerted  themselves  as  much  as  they  could,  to  secure 
the  possession  of  the  farm.  They  had  confidence  in  the  receiver  of  the  court,  that  they 
should  have  the  farm,  but  they  do  not  attach  any  blame  to  him,  as  far  as  he  is  individually 
concerned ; but  they  understood  from  him  that  he  would  use  his  influence : he  seemed 
favourable  to  them.  He  desired  them  to  continue  as  they  were,  and  told  them  that  they 
were  good  tenants,  and  he  would  mention  it  to  the  court ; and  that  is  understood  to  be  a 
certainty  to  tenants  under  the  court,  that  they  will  be  left  in  if  there  is  the  slightest  coun- 
tenance to  them. 

70.  Were  not  the  lands  advertised  all  that  time? — Yes,  they  were,  but  no  matter. 

71.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  though  the  lands  are  advertised  under  the  court,  the 
receiver  has  the  power  to  give  them  to  whom  he  pleases? — No,  I do  not  mean  that,  nor 
did  they  think  so  ; but  they  think  that  a recommendation  from  him  will  go  a long  way  to 
secure  the  farm. 

72.  You  say  they  do  not  attach  any  blame  to  him  ? — No.  They  think,  unless  there  was 
some  other  influence  interfered,  he  would  have  used  his  influence  to  obtain  the  lands  for 
them.  There  was  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Walker,  connected  with  the  Ventry  pro- 
perty, who  got  the  farm  for  a Mr.  Foley,  who  was  a relative  of  his. 

73.  Could  he  have  got  it  if  the  other  parties  bad  bid,  unless  be  bid  higher  ? — No. 

74.  Arc  you  aware  of  its  being  the  practice,  that  the  highest  bidder  is  declared  the 
purchaser  ? — l'es;  but  they  know  very  well,  that  if  a member  of  the  Ventry  family  exerts 
his  influence  (and  I am  sure  there  are  instances  of  it),  that  the  land,  through  that  influence, 
would  be  given  not  to  the  highest  bidder,  but  to  the  person  who  enjoys  their  confidence. 

7 5.  Then  vou  mean  to  say,  that  the  highest  bidder  is  not  declared  the  tenant,  where  the 
lands  are  set  by  the  court? — Yes,  decidedly. 

76.  Have  you  known  any  case  in  which  the  land  has  been  given  to  a person  not  the 
highest  bidder  ? — Yes. 

77.  Upon  what  property? — Upon  this  very  property,  in  the  case  of  a fishery.  A man 

at  Killorglan,  of  the  name  of  Dobson,  offered  for  it;  and  a person,  a member  of  the  Ventry 
family,  got  it  for  a lower  sum.  t i _ TT 

78.  Did  the  other  party  offer  good  security  for  it  ? — Yes,  I have  no  doubt  he  did.  He 
knew  he  should  not  get  it  without.  The  feelmg  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  country 
is,  that  the  person  who  enjoys  the  confidence,  or  is  befriended  by  the  ^ entry  family,  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  getting  laud  than  any  other  person ; and  I have  no  doubt  of  it  in 
my  own  mind. 

7 9.  Can  you  state  who  was  the  member  of  the  V entry  family  who  got  that  fishery  . - 
The  Rev.  William  De  Moleyns.  I would  beg  respectfully  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  persons  who  assume  a rent  of 
£40 ; their  condition  is  generally  highly  deplorable,  in  many  instances,  and  I ascribe  it  to 
their  desire  to  pay  their  rent  by  some  means.  The  national  schools  are  neglected ; the 
children  are  obliged  to  be  at  work  incessantly  upon  the  farm : and  though  they  are  working 
at  that  rate,  and  the  wives  assist  them  in  every  respect,  they  are  very  miserable,  and 
miserably  lodged.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  state  in  which  they  are,  and  then-  beds 
aud  bedding.  When  we  are  called  in  to  prepare  them,  not  only  the  labouring  class,  but 
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the  small  farmers,  wo  find  they  have  no  bed-clothes  upon  them,  and  they  lie  three  or  f 
in  one  bed ; and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  place  where  I live,  but  extends  over  oth^ 
districts.  er 

80.  Have  any  of  the  class  of  farmers  been  encouraged  to  emigrate,  or  to  mend  tli  ' 

condition  in  that  way  ? — No.  11 

81.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  distress  under  which  they  suffer;  do  they  full  • 
cultivate  the  land  ? — No,  they  do  not.  They  have  not  capital  enough  to  cultivate  the  land 
sufficiently.  There  is  none  of  the  land  sufficiently  cultivated.  The  people  are  n-eatl- 
discouraged  from  working  the  land ; and  when  advantage  is  taken  of  the  improvements  of 
a tenant,  persons  who  could  afford  to  improve  their  lands  feel  a hesitation  in  doin"  so  I 
mention  that  as  to  myself.  I know  something  of  farming.  They  do  not  feel  tire  same 
desire  to  improve  them  that  they  would  if  they  had  leases. 

82.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  would  be  willing  to  emigrate,  if  funds  were  supplied'?— 
It  is  a question  I never  put  to  them.  I think  not ; there  is  an  unwillingness. 

83.  Do  you  think  that  they  woidd  be  desirous  of  exerting  themselves  with  more  energy 
and  increase  their  own  comforts  and  the  produce  of  the  land,  if  they  had  either  a tenure 

of  the  land,  or  a certainty  of  being  assisted  or  repaid  in  their  improvements  ? I have  no 

doubt  of  it ; but  at  the  same  time  I think  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  exert  themselves  too 
much,  even  for  themselves. 

84.  If  they  had  assistance  in  improving,  or  were  paid  for  their  improvements,  would 
they  be  disposed  to  exert  themselves  manfully? — Yes,  I have  no  doubt  of  it;  and  that 
they  would  improve  the  face  of  the  country  if  they  knew  they  should  get  a fair  allowance 
for  any  improvements  they  made.  This  is  all  they  require.  They  would  be  the  happiest 
people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  if  they  were  allowed  compensation  for  what  they  expended 
upon  the  farms, — that  is  what  they  are  looking  for.  And  I wish  also  to  mention,  that  in 
the  course  of  a very  short  time,  a very  large  and  populous  district  in  that  locality 
will  be  out  of  lease.  It  is  hard  to  say  that  the  landlord  could  leave  them  all  in ; it  is 
incapable  of  supporting  them.  When  that  occurs,  the  people  there  will  he  reduced  to  the 
greatest  possible  misery.  I do  not  know  what  will  become  of  them.  As  it  is,  they  are 
scarcely  able  to  support  themselves,  though  they  pay  very  little  rent : it  is  bad  han-en 
land  that  they  reclaimed  themselves.  The  fisheries  in  that  part  of  the  country  have  been 
very  bad.  They  erect  a description  of  weirs,  and  the  opinion  of  the  fishermen  is,  that  the 
herrings  are  afraid  to  come  up ; they  attribute  it  to  the  weirs. 

85.  Supposing  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  there  were  tracts  of  waste  land  that  could  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  means  were  found  of  doing  it,  do  you  think  that  any  portion 
of  the  population  would  be  inclined  to  locate  themselves  there  ? — Yes,  I am  sure  they 
would  : and  that  there  is  hi  that  locality  land  that  would  support  five  times  the  population. 

86.  Suppose  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland  there  was  land  not  thickly  peopled,  that  would 
support  others,  would  they  be  disposed  to  go  there? — Yes,  most  anxious  to  go. 

87 . Should  you,  looking  at  their  welfare,  feel  it  your  duty  to  advise  them  to  go  there  ? — 
I certainly  should. 

88.  In  the  locality  to  which  you  refer,  as  likely  to  come  out  of  lease  soon,  does  the 
present  lessee  hold  any  part  of  it  in  his  own  hands  ? — No  ; it  is  a portion  of  the  Ventiy 
property.  They  are  exceedingly  poor,  and  miserable  beyond  description.  We  do  not 
know  ourselves  the  real  misery : they  are  ashamed  to  let  their  clergymen  know  their  real 
state. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

John  Leahy,  jun.,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Wliere  do  you  reside  ? — At  South  Hill,  Killarney,  and  in  Dublin.  I am  a barrister, 
and  reside  in  Dublin  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  My  father  is  agent  to  the  estates 
of  Mr.  Herbert  of  Muckross,  and  others  ; but  owing  to  his  advanced  age,  my  brother  and 
myself  now  manage  the  estates. 

2.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — This  barony 
(Magunihy)  and  the  Castle  Island  district,  in  which  the  Herbert  estate  is  situate,  about  ten 
miles  from  here,  in  the  barony  of  Trughanacmy.  I also  know  other  parts  of  the  county 
very  well,  where  I have  some  property. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  districts  you  know  occupied  as  tillage  land,  or  in  grazing  ? — 
The  rent  of  almost  all  the  farms  with  which  I am  well  acquainted,  is  principally  paid  by 
butter.  That  particularly  applies  to  the  distinct  about  Castle  Island ; but  in  this  locality  the 
tillage  land  has  increased  very  much.  I speak  of  this  barony. 

. 4.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Yes ; there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  this  county  that  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
afford  very  extensive  ground  for  improvement ; and  with  reference  to  the  first  and  most 
important  consideration,  which  I think  is  drainage,  it  has  been  almost  wholly  neglected  by 
the  farmers  in  this  county  up  to  the  present  time. 

5.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — I should  say  that 
the  majority  of  holdings  in  the  districts  I know,  are  from  year  to  year. 

6.  Have  leases  been  lately  granted  where  the  old  tenure  has  expired  ? — Several  leases 
have  been  granted,  to  my  knowledge ; but  the  effect  of  granting  leases  has  not  turned  out 
to  such  advantage  as  might  have  been  expected.  I will  state  what  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  leases  on  the  Muckross  estate,  the  rental  of  which  is  between  £11,000  and 
±12,000  a year.  Mr  Herbert  became  entitled  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1823,  and 
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attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  in  1836.  During  liis  minority  a great  many  leases  which 
had  been  made  by . his  grandfather  to  middlemen,  had  fallen  in ; no  leases  could  be 
made  by  the  guardian,  and  most  of  the  under-tenants  in  possession  were  continued  by 
my  father,  as  immediate  tenants  to  Mr.  Herbert.  Mr.  Herbert’s  opinion  being,  that  where 
a tenant  had  intelligence  and  industry  for  improving  land,  and  capital,  that  a lease  ought 
to  be  granted  to  him,  he  for  that  purpose  directed  inquiries  to  be  made,  and  went  upon 
the  estate  himself  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  lands.  A great  many  of  the  sub-tenants 
who  had  been  continued  by  my  father  as  tenants,  having  paid  very  high  rents  to  their 
former  immediate  landlords,  they  had  in  very  many  cases  scarcely  more  capital  than  the 
stock  on  their  farms,  and  several  were  in  debt.  Tenants  too,  who  might  have  made  some 
improvements,  had  not  done  so,  in  the  hopes,  as  they  believed,  that  the  worse  state  of 
cultivation  the  land  was  in,  the  lower  the  rent  would  be  which  they  would  have  to  pay  as 
new  lettings,  and  that  it  was  not  their  interest  to  improve — not  an  uncommon  feeling  in 
the  country,  and  for  which,  I regret  to  say,  there  are  in  many  instances  good  grounds. 
Mr.  Herbert  gave  several  leases  to  those  who  had  made  improvements  and  had  their  land 
in  a good  condition,  and  he  refused  to  make  leases  to  those  who  had  made  no  improve- 
ment until  they  changed  in  that  respect.  This  was  a plan  he  was  most  anxious  to  carry 
out  generally,  and  in  that  way  to  try  to  encourage  improvements  being  made.  Another 
mode  of  effecting  this  object  was  also  tried,  which  was  as  follows, — namely,  an  agricultural 
society  having  been  got  up  in  the  county,  principally  by  Mr.  Herbert’s  exertions,  he  made 
it  known  to  his  tenants  that  those  only  who  had  green  crops  should  get  leases  from  liim, 
and  the  result  was,  that  many  of  his  tenants  did  grow  turnips,  and  competed  at  the 
society’s  show.  At  one  of  the  shows  at  Killarney,  there  were,  I believe,  eighteen  working 
farmers  of  his,  and  scarcely  any  competitors  from  any  other  property  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  accordingly  he  gave  leases  to  nearly  all  those  tenants.  Since  they  got  those  leases, 
notwithstanding  the  inducements  held  out  to  them  to  continue  their  improvements,  I 
regret  to  say  that  in  very  many  cases  they  arc  rather  falling  back  than  otherwise.  So 
long  as  they  were  yearly  tenants,  and  were  urged  by  Mr.  Herbert,  who  went  about  and 
visited  their  farms,  they  were  more  inclined  to  grow  green  crops  and  improve  their  farms 
than  they  have  been  since  they  have  got  their  leases.  I consider  that  when  a lease  is 
given,  unless  the  tenant  is  of  industrious  habits,  or  has  intelligence  enough  to  see  the 
benefit  of  improvements,  he  is,  in  the  districts  which  I know,  more  likely  to  continue  his 
previous  habits  than  the  contrary,  after  getting  a lease.  Mr.  Herbert  has  intimated  to  his 
Tenants,  that  any  who  have  sufficient  capital,  and  will  show  a spirit  or  desire  to  improve, 
and  do  commence  such  improvements,  that  they  shall  get  leases  without  any  increased 
rent ; hut  still,  notwithstanding  their  great  anxiety  to  get  leases,  they  are  generally  very 
slow  in  making  exertion,  from  an  unwillingness  to  give  up  their  previous  habits,  which,  as 
they  often  express  it,  £-  their  fathers  before  them  followed.” 

7.  Have  you  a copy  of  one  of  those  leases '? — Yes,  I have.  I have  brought  one  of  them 
to  lay  before  the  commissioners,  and  to  explain  the  covenants  in  them,  as  to  the  effect  of 
which  improper  impressions  were  circulated  by  interested  parties,  for  their  own  purposes. 
The  old  leases  in  use  were  nearly  wholly  inoperative,  and  my  father,  who  has  had  fifty- 
years’  experience  in  dealing  with  tenants,  having  been  agent  to  several  estates  in  tins 
comity  as  well  as  Mr.  Herbert’s,  states  his  experience  to  have  been,  that  tenants  have 
generally  considered,  when  they  got  leases,  that  so  long  as  they  paid  the  rent  they  need 
not  care  much  about  covenants ; and  the  reason  for  that  appeared  to  he,  that  attempts  to 
enforce  covenants  in  the  old  leases  have  almost  invariably  failed.  The  keeping  of  reason- 
able covenants  for  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  for  proper  cultivation,  is,  I think,  it 
must  be  admitted,  of  great  benefit  to  the  tenant  himself,  and  more  so,  in  my  opinion, 
than  to  the  landlord  ; and  therefore  some  means  ought  to  have  been  adopted  to  make  them 
give  up  their  habits,  and  adopt  what  would  be  useful  both  for  themselves  and  their  landlords. 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  covenants,  or  clauses  in  the  lease  ? — The  first  I shall  allude 
to  is  a reservation  of  the  royalties  and  the  turbary  upon  the  farm.  There  is  a part  of  this 
clause,  which  was  originally  printed,  which  is  now  struck  out,  as  to  the  bog  : it  is  struck  out 
in  pencil,  in  the  copy  before  the  commissioners.  It  reserves  the  hog,  which  would  enable 
the  landlord  himself  to  punish  persons  trespassing  by  cutting  turf  thereon,  and  thus  injunc- 
tions and  bills  in  equity,  at  great  expense,  could  he  avoided.  Where  the  landlord  reserves 
the  bog,  if  any  person  goes  to  cut  turf  upon  it,  the  landlord  can  proceed  by  trespass  in  his 
own  name ; whereas,  if  it  is  leased  to  the  tenant,  if  any  other  person  cuts  turf  on  it,  for 
sale  or  otherwise,  the  only  effectual  remedy  is  by  obtaining  an  injunction  in  a court  of 
equity, — and  several  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate,  which  must 
have  led  to  an  enormous  expense.  Upon  Mr.  Herbert’s  estate,  in  several  cases,  we  have 
allowed  the  turf  to  he  cut  away  and  sold,  rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  proceedings  in 
equity.  The  reservation  now  in  Mr.  Herbert’s  leases  is  of  the  right  to  turbary  on  the  lands. 
The  covenant  with  respect  to  game  is  copied,  I believe,  exactly  from  the  English  form  in 
Woodf all's  book  on  landlord  and  tenant.  After  the  demising  part,  and  the  reservation  of 
rent,  there  is  the  power  of  distress,  and  the  clause  against  subletting, — the  covenant  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  a covenant  not  to  till  more  than  one-fourth,  or  whatever  may  be  considered 
the  usual  or  fair  portion  of  the  land  which  is  to  he  under  culture —to  keep  the  premises  in 
repair,  and  to  cultivate  the  farm  in  a good  and  husbandlike  manner.  There  is  also  a 
covenant  that  the  tenant  shall  reside  upon  the  premises,  and  that  he  shall  not  build,  or  suffer 
to  be  built  any  additional  houses  or  cabins.  Then  there  is  the  game  clause,  to  which  I 
have  above  referred ; and  a proviso  for  re-entry, — the  same,  I believe,  as  the  form  in 
IV  oodfall’s  treatise. 


2nd  September, \Si4. 

583. 

John  Leahy,  jun., esq. 
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2nd  September,  1844. 

683. 

John  Leahy,  jun., esq. 


9.  Does  a breach  of  the  game  clause,  requiring  the  tenant  to  preserve  the  game,  render 
the  lease  null  and  void  ? — No,  it  would  not.  The  common  clause  of  re-entry  applies  to  the 
covenants  upon  which  re-entry  could  be  made,  and  the  landlord  would  not  be  likely  to 
to  that  extremity,  even  as  to  any  other  covenant,  except  in  the  case  of  an  extensive  and 
substantial  breach. 

10.  Is  there  any  penalty  in  the  lease  for  the  breach  of  the  covenant  respecting  the  game 
laws  ? — None,  except  what  I have  stated  or  referred  to. 

11.  Could  any  steps  be  taken  which  would,  if  successful,  vitiate  the  lease,  if  the  tenant 
does  not  comply  with  that  covenant  ? — No.  I do  not  think  the  lease  could  be  vitiated  by 
a breach  of  the  covenant  as  to  game. 

12.  How  would  the  covenant  be  enforced? — 15y  action  of  covenant;  and  the  jury  may 
give  damages  in  a verdict.  The  object  of  the  introduction  of  this  clause  about  game  into 
the  lease,  was  not  with  the  view  of  having  or  retaining  any  extraordinary  power  over  the 
tenants,  but  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  preserve  the  game  on  the  estate,  which 
they  would  be  more  inclined  to  do  by  seeing  there  was  a clause  in  their  lease  to  that  effect 
than  if  all  mention  of  it  was  omitted ; and  I also  wish  to  state  that  the  tenants  have  not 
as  I believe,  any  apprehension  as  to  those  clauses,  but  pains  have  been  taken  to  put  it  into 
their  heads  by  other  persons,  for  their  own  purposes.  To  show  the  necessity  why  there 
ought  to  be  some  change  made  from  the  old  leases,  I wish  to  refer  to  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Bennett  (Queen’s  counsel)  upon  the  subject,  taken  principally  with  reference  to  the  follow- 
ing case : — A lease  was  made  about  forty  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Herbert’s  grandfather,  of  a 
farm,  on  winch  there  was  a house  built  and  considerable  improvements  made  by  the  tenant, 
he  having  had  allowances  from  the  landlord,  by  his  getting  at  the  time  a profit  of,  1 believe, 
about  £200  a year  in  the  farm.  The  tenant  died,  and  two  sons  of  his  became  entitled  to 
the  property.  There  was  an  excellent  dwelling-house,  fit  for  any  gentleman,  and  an  orchard, 
and  many  improvements  made — in  fact,  it  was  a gentleman’s  residence  when  the  father 
died ; and  though  there  was  such  a profit  in  the  farm,  yet  shortly  before  Mr.  Herbert  came 
of  age  the  house  was  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  farm  was  let  to  cottiers  at  rack-rents. 
A case  was  laid  before  Mr.  Bennett,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Herbert,  to  advise  upon  the  proceed- 
ings to  be  taken  to  enforce  the  covenants  to  put  the  house  and  other  improvements  which 
had  existed  into  repair,  and  the  opinion  was  this  : — “ I am  not  aware  that  Mr.  Herbert  can 
by  any  means  obtain  redress  for  the  not  keeping  the  house  in  repair.  It  appears  to  be 
useless  to  think  of  suing  the  devisees  of  the  lessee.  If  they  were  solvent,  an  action  could 
be  maintained  against  them.  The  tenant  in  possession  not  being  an  assignee,  is  not  liable 
for  a breach  of  covenant.  It  is  possible  that  against  some  of  the  persons  iu  possession  of 
some  of  the  premises,  winch  they  are  letting  go  to  ruin,  an  action  might  be  maintained 
under  the  special  covenant.  Such  an  action,  however,  would  be  very  doubtful,  as  an  action 
of  •'  case  ’ does  not  lie  for  permissive  waste.”  I mention  tliis  as  an  instance  of  cases  some- 
what similar  which  have  occurred  on  parts  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  estates,  producing  about  £3.000 
a year.  There  were  large  profits  made  by  the  middleman.  There  were  extensive  improve- 
ments made,  and  houses  built,  aud  offices,  and  gardens,  and  orchards,  the  tenants  having 
profitable  interests  under  the  leases ; and  though  the  creditors  of  parties  claiming  under  the 
lease  are  still  deriving  a larger  profit  from  the  land  than  the  landlord,  he  has  no  effectual 
remedy  to  enforce  those  covenants.  If  the  landlord  was  to  sue  one  of  them  in  an  action 
of  covenant,  he  might  get  judgment  against  the  devisees  of  the  tenant,  provided  he  could 
prove  they  had  the  whole  interest ; but  that  judgment  would  come  in  after  all  the  other 
judgment  debts  which  had  accrued  in  the  meantime. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  remedy  rendered  more  attainable  under  the  clauses  of  your 
new  lease  ? — Under  the  clauses  of  the  new  lease,  if  the  covenant  to  repair  is  broken,  or  if 
the  covenant  against  subletting  is  violated,  or  the  other  principal  covenants,  you  may 
proceed  upon  the  clause  of  re-entry,  and  which  is  in  fact  the  only  substantial  remedy  that 
remains,  and  should  only  be  applied  to  a very  gross  breach  of  covenant. 

14.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  remedy  in  this  case,  and  the  remedy  under  the 
covenant  as  to  game  ? — The  remedy  as  to  game  is  for  a personal  act  to  be  done  by  the 
tenant,  which  would  not  be  the  subject  of  an  ejectment  for  breach  of  covenant : the  legal 
effect  of  it  is  so ; it  is  what  is  called  an  independent  covenant,  and  not  one  running  With 
the  land. 

15.  Are  the  devisees,  in  the  last  case  you  speak  of,  as  deriving  a larger  interest  than 
Mr.  Herbert,  holding  for  ever  ? — No ; they  hold  under  a lease  for  three  lives,  two  of  wmc 
are  still  in  existence,  and  the  result  will  be  that  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  so  far  from  Mr. 
Herbert,  or  any  one  claiming  under  ln'm  then,  deriving  any  thing  from  it  in  the  way  o 
profit  for  the  improvements  formerly  made,  the  land  will  come  to  him  nearly  in  a state  ot 
nature.  Corn  has  been  threshed,  as  I heard  and  believe,  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  princi- 
pal house  on  those  lands,  and  other  acts  done  of  an  equally  injurious  nature, — trees  a\e 
been  cut,  fences  broken,  &c.  The  chief  consideration  for  granting  the  lease  by  his  graii 
father,  was,  I believe,  the  improvements  to  be  made,  and  which  were  carried  into  e ec 
shortly  after  by  the  tenant.  I mention  this  as  an  instance  of  the  waste  and  injury  w 
has  occurred  on  that  part  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  estate  called  the  Pallace  or  M'Carthymorc 
estate.  The  place  I mention  is  near  where  Mr.  O’Connell  of  Grena  lives ; he  lives  on  j 
of  the  estate  held  under  another  lease  for  lives.  Mr.  James  O’Connell  also  resides  near 
here,  on  another  part  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  estate.  Those  two  houses  are  tlm  only  house  , 

of  six  or  seven  gentlemen’s  dwelling-houses  which  formerly  existed,  which  are  no 
nearly  in  ruins  similar  to  the  one  I have  described.  That  being  the  case,  Mr.  Her 
naturally  anxious  to  find  out  whether  there  are  any  means  by  which  such  things 
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invented,  as  in  England  or  Scotland ; and  the  only  means  which  could  he  suggested,  I 
believe,  was  to  try  to  adopt  the  English  form  of  leases. 

l(j.  Is  there  any  power  of  resuming  a portion  of  the  lands  for  planting? — Yes,  in  some 
of  the  leases,  but  not  in  other's.  In  some  there  is  a blank  left  for  special  covenants,  and  this 
is  sometimes  introduced  as  one  of  such  special  clauses.  The  power  is  to  take  up  and 
resume  a few  acres  for  planting ; only  a small  portion  of  the  farm,  according  to  the  size. 
This  clause  too  is  copied  from  the  English  form  of  lease.  The  quantity  generally  resumed 
varies  from  two  to  five  acres,  where  the  general  size  of  farms  may  be  about  fifty  acres. 

17.  In  any  case  in  which  such  a clause  has  been  introduced,  has  the  amount  of  the  land 
been  always  limited? — Yes,  it  has  been  always  defined,  and  a propor-tionate  value  both  as 
to  quantity  and  quality  is  to  be  allowed  by  tire  landlord  on  taking  it  up ; and  no  leases,  as 
I know,  have  been  filled  but  in  the  way  which  I speak  of. 

18.  Does  it  go  so  far  as  to  allow  the  whole  of  the  land  to  be  taken  up  for  planting  ? — 
No.  I never  knew  it  go  beyond  a few  acres.  Such  a reservation  would  be,  I conceive, 
inconsistent  with  the  demise,  and  would  be  void. 

19.  Suppose  you  were  to  bring  an  ejectment  upon  the  subletting  clause,  for  example,  in 
what  court  must  you  bring  it,  or  could  you  bring  it  in  the  civil  bill  court  ? — No,  it  must  be 
by  a Dublin  ejectment,  the  expense  of  which  is  almost  a prohibition  to  landlords  proceeding 
in  that  court,  for  the  ordinary  class  of  tenants  hardly  ever  pay  the  costs,  whatever  claim 
you  may  have  against  him  for  rent  or  damages ; they  will  go  into  gaol,  and  take  the  benefit 
of  the  Insolvent  Act,  and  they  thus  discharge  them  liabilities : the  landlord  has  almost 
always  to  bear  the  costs  and  lose  Iris  rent  too.  The  laud  is  injured  ; and  very  often  when 
the  tenant  takes  the  benefit  of  the  act  he  is  afterwards  more  solvent  than  before,  and 
following  up  proceedings  in  the  insolvent  court  is  quite  unavailing. 

20.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenant  generally  makes  defence  when  an  action  is  brought  in 
the  superior  courts  ? — As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I should  say  that  it  is  not  so  likely 
that  defence  should  be  taken  in  the  superior  courts  as  in  the  civil  bill  courts.  In  some 
places  there  is  hardly  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  brought  where  the  tenant  does 
not  take  defence  to  it.  The  defence  is  very  often  not  taken  by  the  principal  tenant,  but  by 
a person  who  has  only  a small  portion  of  the  land,  and  is  a pauper.  The  attorney  will 
take  a defence  in  the  name  of  such  person.  It  costs,  I believe,  but  about  10s.  out  of 
pocket,  and  for  that  the  charge  by  the  attorney  would  be  about  £2  or  £3 ; so  that  for  such 
a sum,  no  matter  how  large  the  farm  may  be,  though  the  principal  tenant  may  give  up 
possession,  if  one  cottier  holds  out,  and  that  you  have  recourse  to  an  ejectment  in  the 
superior  courts,  that  small  sum  will  put  the  landlord  to  the  expense  of,  I should  say,  about 
£50,  supposing  him  to  succeed  on  the  first  trial — an  event  not  at  all  certain. 

21.  Is  that  the  case  where  they  hold  an  undivided  townland  ? — It  is  not  confined  to  that. 

I have  made  a note  upon  paper  of  two  cases,  to  show  the  effect  of  what  I have  been 
speaking  of,  and  to  show  the  hardship  upon  the  landlord.  I will  begin  with  the  case  where 
a lease  for  three  lives  has  expired.  Suppose  it  to  have  expired  late  in  the  month  of  June, 
the  ejectment  cannot  be  brought  at  the  following  July  assizes.  There  is.  a custom  of 
generally  giving  a running  gale  in  this  country  for  the  payment  of  rent — one  is  paid  before 
the  other  becomes  due.  When  the  term  expires  there  is  almost  always  a gale’s  rent,  and 
probably  a year’s  rent  due.  If  the  lease  expires  in  June,  as  I said,  then  the  ejectment 
could  not  be  brought  until  the  following  Michaelmas  term.  Then  defence  may  be  taken 
in  that  term,  at  the  cost  of  about  £2  ; and  that  defence  may  not  be  taken  by  the  principal 
tenant,  as  I before  said,  but  by  an  under-tenant.  The  trial  cannot  come  on  till  the  March 
assizes  following ; say,  if  the  lease  expire  in  June,  1843,  the  trial  ought  to  be  in  March, 
1844.  Then,  when  it  comes  to  trial,  a very  common  case  occurs ; either  a point  of  law  is 
saved,  it  may  be  on  some  trifling  technical  defect  of  proof  on  the  part  of  the  landlord — a 
wrong  stamp,  or  something  may  turn  up  in  that  way,  to  give  the  tenant  an  advantage ; 
the  point  is  saved  for  argument  in  the  court  above.  If  there  is  no  point  saved,  the  attorney 
may  do  as  I have  known  to  have  been  done  in  this  county.  An  apparent  case  in  equity 
against  the  landlord  is  made  out  after  the  failure  at  the  trial,  and  if  any  counsel  certifies 
that  he  thinks,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  a defence  in  equity,  the  judge  has  no  power  to  give  a 
certificate  for  immediate  execution — a great  defect,  I think,  in  the  act,  which  ought  to 
leave  it  to  his  (the  judge’s)  discretion.  In  either  of  the  two  cases,  namely,,  if  a point 
be  saved,  or  counsel  certifies,  the  statute  enabling  the  judge  to  grant  immediate  execu- 
tion cannot  be  acted  on.  If  a point  be  saved  for  argument  in  the  superior  court,  it  is 
the  next  term  (in  April)  put  in  the  list  of  causes  for  argument,  and  the  probability  is  it  may 
not  be  argued  for  a very  long  time.  But  I will  suppose  a probable  case,  that  it  is  argued 
in  the  following  November.  Upon  the  argument  of  that  case  a new  trial  may  be  granted  of 
that  ejectment;  that  would  not  be  tried  until  the  next  assizes,  so  that  it  has  already  nearly 
taken  two  years  from  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  Supposing  the  landlord  to  succeed  m 
the  second  ejectment,  and  supposing  that  any  other  new  point  is  not  raised  (and  which  may 
be  raised,  and  be  wholly  devoid  of  all  merits),  the  landlord  then  may  get  immediate  execu- 
tion, and  he  can  take  possession,  say.  in  April,  1845,  and  not  before.  A case  nearly  similar  to 
this  occurred,  to  my  own  knowledge.  Suppose  now  the  rent  or  value  of  the  farm  to  be 
£100  a year : without  putting  down  any  sum  for  the  injury  to  the  farm, ’£200  will  be  gone 
as  rent  or  value,  besides  the  year’s  rent  due  at  the  end.  ot  the  lease,  making  nearly  £300 ; 
and  for  all  those  costs  which  have  been  incurred,  on  a fair  and  moderate  calculation  we  may 
put  down  £120— that  would  be  about  £420  upon  a farm  of  £100  a year ; and  then  the 
judgment  for  costs,  &c.,  being  obtained  against  the  tenant,  he  will  immediately  go  in  and 
lake  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  and  perhaps  with  his  pockets  full,  he  having  paid  no 
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. rent  all  that  time.  The  landlord  loses  about  £400,  and  gets  up  his  land  impoveri  1 
wasted,  and  most  probably  in  a state  of  commonage,  from  which  he  will  get  no  rent * 
the  in-coming  tenant  for  the  next  year ; but  on  the  contrary,  perhaps,  must  alln  v 
' money  to  put  the  farm  in  a proper  state.  ’ dU0'v  him 

22.  You  assume  that  an  under-tenant  is  advised  to  take  defence? Yes. 

23.  When  he  takes  that  defence,  does  the  tenant  cease  to  be  responsible  for  rent  9 v 
Until  the  landlord  has  got  possession,  anyone  who  was  liable  before,  or  who  was  in  noss  • 
would  continue  to  be  liable  for  mesne  rates,  or  the  intermediate  value  ; for  which  j.oesaon’ 
if  he  were  solvent,  and  likely  to  pay,  another  action  should  be  commenced,  and  brought?’ 
trial.  In  the  case  I have  alluded  to  as  having  occurred,  the  tenant  took  defence  and  * S 
his  stock,  which  produced  between  £200  ancl  £300  ; he  went  in  and  took  the  benefit  ofdT 
Insolvent  Act,  and  swore  ho  was  worth  nothing,  and  went  to  America  the  week  afterwad 
That  is  a case  where  the  lease  expired.  There  is  another  case  very  common  in  Ireland 
namely,  where  a yearly  tenancy,  where  there  is  no  lease  or  article  in  writing,  is  determined 
by  notice  to  quit,  the  tenant  being  a bad  and  unsatisfactory  tenant,  and  one  whom  the 
landlord  is  obliged  to  get  rid  of.  I will  put  a case  that  occurred  in  this  county  -—A  man 
supposed  to  be  solvent,  married  the  widow  of  a tenant  of  an  adjoining  farm,  He  held 
himself  a farm  let  at  £80  a year— the  adjoining  farm  was  about  the  same  value  ';  the  tenant 
of  the  adjoining  farm  having  died,  and  left  the  widow  and  a large  family  of  children  He 
had  no  lease  of  the  farm.  The  landlord  was  anxious  that  she  should  retain  the  farm  till 
one  of  her  sons  came  of  age.  This  man  wished  to  get  the  two  farms,  and  when  he  married 
the  widow  he  applied  to  the  landlord  for  the  other.  The  landlord  refused,  thinking  that 
his  own  farm  -was  large  enough  for  his  means.  He,  however,  took  possession  of  her  farm 
and  refused  to  give  it  up.  He  was  noticed  to  quit.  The  possession  of  it  was  recovered  by 
ejectment,  to  which  defence  was  taken,  but  withdrawn  before  trial.  The  landlord  had 
found  out  in  the  meantime  that  the  man  was  not  solvent,  and  he  resolved  to  take  up  the 
farm  held  by  himself.  He  served  him  with  notice  in  September  to  quit  in  March  the  follow- 
ing year,  1842.  The  ejectment  was  brought  the  following  April,  the  trial  took  place  at  the 
July  assizes,  and  the  tenant  came  forward  at  the  assizes,  being  joined  by  a son  of  his,  and 
swore  that  the  landlord,  who  was  then  out  of  the  country,  had  made  him  a promise  of  a 
lease  of  this  farm,  which  was  wholly  contrary  to  the  fact.  That  affidavit  being  made,  it 
satisfied  the  counsel,  and  induced  him  to  give  a certificate  that  there  was  a case  in  equity, 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  landlord  could  not  get  immediate  execution  upon  the  eject- 
ment ; and.  when  the  November  term  arrived,  the  tenant,  in  the  hope  of  keeping  the  farm 
for  some  time  longer,  filed  his  bill  for  a specific  performance  of  the  alleged  promise  of  a 
lease.  An  answer  was  put  in  immediately  afterwards  by  the  landlord  in  December,  and  it 
came  on  for  argument  in  January  before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  whether  or  not  the  tenant 
ought  to  give  security  for  the  rent,  or  value,  under  the  circumstances,  in  order  to  entitle 
him  to  continue  an  injunction  against  the  landlord.  He  appeared  by  counsel  upon  that 
application,  and  the  landlord  of  course  had  to  oppose  him,  and  the  court  made  an  order 
that  the  possession  should  not  be  disturbed,  the  tenant  giving  security  by  recognizance  for 
the  future  and  the  past  rent,  the  object  having  been  to  keep  the  farm  as  long  as  possible 
from  the  landlord.  The  tenant  did  not  comply  with  the  order,  and  in  the  following 
h ebruary  or  March  the  landlord  eventually  obtained  possession  of  the  farm.  The  rent  of 
it  was  £80  a year.  There  was  a year’s  rent  due  say  up  to  March,  1842;  there  was  a 
second  year’s  rent  nearly  duo  in  February,  1843  ; therefore  there  was  £160  due,  and  the 
cost  of  all  those  proceedings  at  law  and  equity  may  be  put  down  at  £80  more — that  would 
be  £240  lost  from  that  tenant.  The  ground  was  worn  out.  He  took  off  the  crops,  and 
committed  waste,  took  away  the  doors  and  frames  of  some  of  the  houses,  and  went  in  and 
took  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act.  Now,  cases  of  tliis  sort  are  not  uncommon,  and 
frequently  occur.  The  act  which  relates  to  immediate  execution  upon  ejectments  is 
the  1st  and  2nd  of  William  the  IV.,  cap.  3.  There  is  a remedy,  to  a certain  extent, 
in  England,  and  an  effectual  remedy  in  Scotland,  against  over-holding  tenants,  to  which  I 
shall  refer.  There  is  also  an  act  winch  professes  to  give  a remedy  in  Ireland,  as  to 
compelling  tenants  to  give  security  before  taking  defence ; but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  two 
cases  put.  The  act  to  which  I refer  is  the  act  of  1st  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  87,  which  has  been  held  to 
apply  England  and  Ireland,  though  at  one  time  doubted  whether  it  was  not  an  English 
act  only.  It  enacts,  that  where  the  interest  of  a tenant  holding  under  any  lease  or  agree- 
ment in  writing,  for  any  term  of  years,  or  from  year  to  year,  shall  have  expired  and  been 
determined,  either  by  notice  to  quit,  or  otherwise,  and  possession  is  refused,  the  landlord, 
upon  bringing  his  ejectment,  may  serve  a notice  at  the  foot  of  the  ejectment,  requiring 
the  tenant  to  appear  at  the  next  term,  and  to  find  such  bail  or  security  as  the  court  may 
direct.  That  notice  being  served,  a motion  may  be  made,  and  a rule  nisi  granted  upon  it ; 
and  the  court  has  the  power,  upon  a consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  to  direct  the 
tenant  to  give  security  by  recognizance,  and  having  given  that  security,  he  may  proceed  in 
ins  defence  ; and  if  he  does  not  give  it,  the  landlord  will  get  an  order  for  immediate  posses- 
sion. I will  state,  however,  why  that  act  is  not  generally  available  in  Ireland.  In  the  first 
place,  it  does  not  extend  to  a lease  for  lives,  and  which  is  a very  unusual  lease  in  England, 
the  usual  lettings  there  being  for  terms  of  years,  and  though  the  act  extends  to  Ireland, 
it  is  evident,  in  reading  it,  it  was  framed  with  the  object  of  being  only  an  English  act.  In 
the  next  place,  it  does  not  extend  to  lettings  to  yearly  tenants,  where  there  is  not  a lease  or 
agreement  in  writing.  Such  lettings  on  agreements  in  writing  or  leases,  are.  I believe 
almost  unknown  in  Ireland.  In  the  north  of  England,  I believe,  there  is  constantly  a 
memorandum  of  agreement  drawn  up  of  lettings  to  yearly  tenants,  but  in  Ireland  such  is 
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not  the  case  ; and,  therefore,  that  act  practically  is  only  applicable  in  Ireland  to  the  cases  September,  1844. 

of  leases  for  terms  of  years,  which  are,  compared  to  leases  for  lives,  rare,  at  least  in  the  

south  of  Ireland.  The  leases  generally  granted  in  this  county  were  for  three  lives  and  SS3» 
forty-one  years  concurrent,  and  such  leases  do  not  come  within  the  act ; and,  therefore,  the  JoLnLcah.v’i0D  '«q. 
act  is  comparatively  inoperative  in  Ireland,  while  it  affords  in  the  generality  of  cases  iii 
Dngland  ample  security  to  the  landlord  against  the  losses  I have  mentioned  to  you.  There- 
fore. the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  for  that  reason,  is  in  that  respect  verv  disad- 
vantageous to  the  landlord  as  compared  with  England. 

24.  Would  tliis  act  give  an  effectual  security  if  it  was  applicable  to  the  tenures  which 
prevail  in  Ireland '? — Yes,  1 think  it  would,  with  some  slight  alteration. 

23.  How  soon  is  the  tenant  obliged  to  give  security  under  the  act  you  refer  to  V In  the 

following  term,  if  the  act  included  lettings,  or  leases  for  lives  and  years,  and  tenancies  from 
vear  to  year,  without  requiring  an  agreement  in  writing ; as  to  the  latter  it  would  have  been 
applicable  to  the  state  of  things  here.  As  to  the  state  of  the  law  in  Scotland.  I shall  refer 
you  to  Hunter’s  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  that  country,  pages  474.  473,  -177.  47s. 

&c..  by  which  it  appears  that  where  a tenancy  is  about  to  expire  at  Whitsuntide,  which  is 
the  usual  term  for  changing  tenants,  the  landlord  gives  the  tenant  warning  forty  davs 
before  he  is  to  leave.  At  that,  time,  according  to  his  agreement,  if  the  tenant  does  not 
leave,  the  landlord  can  apply  either  to  the  court  of  session,  or  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
for  a precept  that  the  party  may  remove  in  six  days  after  the  warning.  If  the  tenant  does 
not  appear  upon  that  precept,  an  order  is  given  for  immediate  possession.  If  lie  does 
appear,  and  states,  or  makes  oath  that  he  has  a title  to  the  possession  of  the  lands,  or 
tenders  proof  of  liis  defence,  he  is  entitled  to  do  so,  first  finding  caution  or  security  for  what 
are  called  violent  profits.  This  is  something  like  the  security  by  recognizances,  referred  to  in 
the  statute  of  George  IV. : it  is  a stringent  security,  and  tiie  amount  is  to  be  regulated  bv 
tliis  consideration,  namely,  the  *•  amount  of  profit  which  the  greatest  industry  would  produce 
upon  that  land,  allowing  nothing  to  the  tenant  for  the  expense  and  the  labour.”  Then, 
when  there  is  an  action  brought  for  these  profits,  when  the  land  is  over-held,  no  defence  not 
instantly  proved  is  admissible,  except  upon  caution  being  made  (page  559).  There  is  also 
a process  in  Scotland,  which  is  called  irritancy,  making  a lease  void  or  voidable.  Irritancy 
is  allowed  in  Scotland  in  the  following  cases  : First,  in  the  case  of  an  arrear  of  rent  bein'" 
due.  When  one  year's  rent  is  due,  the  landlord  may  insist  that  the  tenant  shall  pay  the 
arrears,  and  find  “ caution,”  or  in  default  remove  from  the  land.  lie  may  also  require  the 
tenant  to  find  caution  in  default  of  proper  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  upon  failure  of  that, 
also,  to  remove,  if  be  does  not  cultivate  the  land  properly,  and  give  security  for  the  five 
following  crops. 

26.  How  is  the  tenant  removed  from  the  laud '? — By  the  summary  process  I mentioned 
before,  in  the  sheriff's  court,  and  for  those  purposes,  it  appears  the  Judge  Ordinary  holds 
courts  in  the  country  at  convenient  periods,  before  the  term,  so  that  the  process  may  be 
complete  at  the  time  the  term  commences.  I wish  to  have  it,  however,  clearly  understood, 
that  I am  not  at  all  in  favour  of  giving  the  landlords  summary  powers  of  putting  out 
tenants,  but  my  object  is  to  show’  that  tenants  should  not  be  allowed  to  make  frivolous  and 
unfounded  defences,  without  giving  security ; and  any  tenant  who  lias  am’  bond  fide 
defence  ought  to  have  a right  to  bring  it  forward  in  every  way  in  the  cheapest  and  most 
effectual  manner;  but  if  the  tenant  has  that  power,  he  ought  to  give  security  that  he  will 
not  do  mischief  to  the  land,  and  that  lie  will  pay  rent  at  the  same  time.  In  the  sheriff's 
courts,  in  Scotland,  it  appears  you  may  recover  rent  to  the  amount  of  £100,  and  up  to  £b 
may  be  recovered  before  the  magistrates.  I think  the  inconvenience  arising  from  injury 
being  done  to  land,  by  over-liolding  tenants,  ought  to  be  remedied  in  some  way,  and  the 
tenants  should  get  some  substantial  benefit  in  return  for  the  technicalities  now  in  their 
favour.  There  is  also  a defect  in  the  law,  or  practice  of  the  civil  bill  court.  That  jurisdiction 
was  meant  to  afford  more  summary  remedies  for  landlords,  in  order  to  save  tenants  from 
expense.  In  tliis  county  it  happens  that  the  Civil  Bill  Ejectment  Act  is  not  much  acted  on, 
compared  to  what  it  ought  to  be.  The  attorneys  do  not  bring  ejectments  in  it  generally,  in 
consequence  of  being  frequently  defeated  upon  points  of  law,  and  technicalities  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  merits.  In  the  superior  courts  an  act  has  passed,  allowing  the  record  to  be 
amended  upon  any  point  not  affecting  the  merits  of  the  case.  There  is  a clause  nearly  similar 
in  the  last  Civil  Bill  Act,  in  some  respects,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  had  that  effect 
practically  in  reference  to  civil  bill  ejectments.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  a power  of  appeal 
by  the  last  act  to  the  assizes,  as  well  for  landlord  as  tenant,  but  the  two  proceedings  make  it 
exceedingly  troublesome  and  expensive  to  be  bringing  forward  your  evidence  upon  both 
occasions,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  landlords  have  recourse  to  the  superior  courts.  If  no 
defence  is  taken  they  obtain  possession  of  the  laud  for  about  £10  or  £11,  but  if  defence 
is  taken,  the  expense  is  very  great,  as  I have  alluded  to  before ; but  for  the  reasons  I 
mentioned,  there  is  comparatively  little  expense  to  the  tenant.  I think  something  should  be 
done  to  simplify  the  proceedings  of  the  Civil  Bill  Act,  so  as  not  to  defeat  the  intention  of 
the  act  on  any  matters  of  form. 

27.  Though  in  a vast  majority  of  cases  the  costs  fall  upon  the  landlord,  if  the  tenant  is 
solvent  does  not  the  additional  * expense  incurred  of  going  to  the  superior  court  fall  upon 
the  tenant  ? — Yes,  all  that  expense,  amounting  to  £50  or  more,  of  one  trial,  when  it  might 
be  done  for  a trifle  in  the  civil  bill  court ; and  there  is  this  important  thing  in  reference  to 
the  tenant  in  the  civil  bill  court,  that  if  be  has  any  equitable  defence  it  may  be  heard 
there,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a defence  in  equity.  I will  put  this  case : Suppose  a lease 
to  expire,  held  at  a rent  exceeding  £50  Irish,  an*d  there  are  two  or  three  under-tenants 
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upon  the  land,  holding  cabins  upon  it.  The  late  tenant  gives  up  possession  to  the  landlord, 
or  is  ready  to  give  it  up.  The  landlord,  requires  possession  from  the  cabin  holders,  and 
they  refuse  to  give  it,  and  having  been  under-tenants  previously  to  the  former  tenant  the 
landlord  cannot  proceed  for  the  recovery  of  those  cabins  only,  though  they  may  not  be 
worth  a pound  each,  in  the  civil  bill  court,  he  must  have  recourse  to  a Dublin  ejectment 
for  the  ejection  of  the  whole  farm,  the  rent  of  the  whole  being-  over  £50.  TVhen  the  land- 
lord gets  up  possession,  supposing  him  to  put  a person  in  as  caretaker,  and  this  person 
afterwards  refuses  to  leave,  he  must  either  be  put  out  by  all  necessary  force,  at  the  risk  of 
the  consequences  which  are  likely  to  ensue,  or  the  owner  must  bring-  a Dublin  ejectment, 
for  even  the  possession  of  a caretaker  has  been  held  not  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  assistant  barrister,  except,  indeed,  under  the  last  Civil  Bill  Act,  6 & 7 Win.  IY.,  which 
enables  the  assistant  barrister  to  go  into  questions  of  title,  provided  the  premises  in  dispute 
are  held  under  a lease  for  three  lives  or  sixty-one  years,  the  result  of  which  appears  to  be. 
that  a landlord  in  fee  has  not  the  advantage  of  putting  out  a caretaker,  which  a tenant 
holding  under  him  by  a lease  for  three  lives  or  sixty-one  years  could  do.  To  avoid  such 
consequences  an  agreement  should  he  signed  by  a caretaker,  a form  for  wliich  was  dictated 
by  the  late  Master  of  the  llolls  with  respect  to  the  Ventry  estate  in  this  comity. 

28.  Is  that  agreement  in  the  nature  of  a tenancy? — No ; it  states  that  the  party  acknow- 
ledges he  is  a care-taker.  A ease  lately  occurred  in  tins  county  with  respect  to  a party 
who  was  put  in  possession  in  that  way,  who  would  not  give  up.  The  bailiff  of  the  estate 
was  desired  to  watch  when  he  was  out  of  the  house.  On  one  day  there  happened  to  be  a 
woman  in  the  cabin  only.  She  resisted,  and  was  pulled  out  by  force.  The  bailiff  was 
summoned  as  for  a forcible  entry,  and  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  who  happened  to  be  a 
Scotchman,  ordered  informations  to  bo  taken  upon  it,  and  it  was  not  till  a case  was  laid 
before  tlie  law  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  an  opinion  given  thereon  against  his  views,  that, 
he  declined  taking  the  informations  eventually.  There  had  been  a decision  that  an 
acknowledgment  signed  stating  that  a person  is  put  iu  as  care-taker  does  not  require  a 
stamp.  It  is  not  an  interest  in  laud  within  the  words  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  An  agree- 
ment for  auy  thing  under  £20  in  value  does  not  require  a stamp,  except  an  agreement  as 
to  an  interest  in  land.  With  regard  to  the  stamp  duty  on  leases,  it  is  too  high  for  a holding 
of  £30  rent ; it  is  30s.  upon  each  counterpart,  that  is  £3  for  both  sides  of  the  lease,  and. 
even  for  the  shortest  term.  If  the  lease  contains  beyond  a certain  number  of  words,  there 
is  a progressive  duty  of  £1,  that  is  £4.  If  it  was  a lease  for  a life,  it  would  require  an 
additional  duty  of  £1  15s.  for  a bargain  and  sale.  In  one  case  the  stamp  duty  would  come 
to  £4  ; and  in  a lease  for  lives  it  would  come  to  £5  15s.,  all  of  which  the  tenant  pays  in 
this  country  by  custom. 

29.  Do  you  know  what  the  stamp  duty  would  be  upon  the  usual  term  in  this  country  of 

a lease  for  three  lives? — It  would  have  been  double,  I believe,  under  the  former  act.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  so  under  the  present  act.  As  to  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  leases  for  lives  and  years.  I would  state  that  a lease  for  years  is  better,  in  my 
opinion,  for  botli  landlord  and  tenant,  being  of  a fixed  duration.  A lease  for  lives  gives 
rise  to  the  great  complaint  that  has  been  made  of  land  being  exhausted,  in  consequence  of 
the  uncertain  termination  of  the  lease.  A tenant  docs  not  know  when  it  is  to  expire,  and 
does  not  make  any  provision  for  its  renewal.  He  lives  improvidently  in  expectation  of  its 
lasting  a long  time,  and  it  may  terminate  suddenly.  A lease  for  years,  too,  is  subject  to 
its  disadvantages.  Suppose  a tenant,  under  a lease  for  tliirty-onc  years,  dies  two  or  three 
years  after  the  making  of  the  lease.  Fever  is  prevalent  very  often  in  this  county,  and  is 
the  cause  of  the  premature  death  of  many  young  men,  and  it  commonly  happens  that  they 
do  not  make  wills.  And  I may  hei-e  observe,  as  it  occurs  to  me,  that  though  large  sums 
are  expended  in  this  county  for  the  support  of  fever  hospitals,  farmers  generally  will 
not  go  into  them,  and  have  a strong  prejudice  against  them,  which  leads  to  so  many  deaths 
from  that  disease.  Supposing  a tenant  to  die  intestate,  and  that  his  widow  takes  out 
administration,  and  marries  again,  and  retains  pu.^cssion  of  the  farm  ; then  the  children  ol 
her  former  husband  have  no  remedy  but  to  file  a bill  against  her  for  an  account  of  the 
assets,  if  not  within  the  civil  bill  jurisdiction,  -which  in  this  respect  is  very  defective. 
Practically  speaking,  the  children  of  the  late  husband  cease  to  have  any  beneficial  enjoy- 
ment of  the  farm  ; for  as  widow  she  is  entitled  to  one-third  in  her  own  right,  and  as 
administratrix  of  her  husband  she  is  entitled  to  the  administration  of  the  remaining  two- 
thirds.  Under  those  circumstances,  from  the  want  of  feeling  that  often  exists  in  the  case 
of  second  marriages,  the  children  of  the  late  tenant  become  quite  neglected  and  distressed, 
and  are  very  often  turned  out  by  the  second  husband  ; and  by  that  means,  without  any 
control  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  a stranger,  who  marries  the  widow,  deprives  the 
children  of  the  former  tenant  of  the  benefit  of  the  lease.  This  is  an  evil  that  has  occurre 
frequently  to  my  knowledge.  No  fewer  than,  I think,  four  tenants  having  leases  made 
recently  by  Mr.  Herbert,  have  died,  leaving  families  at  the  risk  of  second  marriages ; an 
though  this  evil  arises  from  leases  for  years,  on  the  whole,  I think,  that  is  the  best  tenu 
to  give.  The  only  case  in  which  I would  advise  a lease  for  a life,  to  he  made,  worn 
during  the  life  of  the  tenant  himself.  The  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is  not,  in  my  opinio  , 
a sufficient  interest  for  an  improving  tenant  to  have,  if  he  is  at  all  advanced  in  hte ; an 
he  is  a good  tenant,  it  is  n6t  a sufficient  encouragement  to  him.  . , , 

30.  Might  you  not  meet  that  by  either  giving  to  the  tenant,  if  he  lives,  and  is  turnec  o ^ 
or  to  his  representative,  if  he  dies,  a right  by  law  to  be  compensated  for  any  va  » 
improvements  of  a permanent  nature  lie  may  have  made  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be 
dedly  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
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tenant  is  to  be  turned  out,  lie  should  have  compensation  for  any  permanent  improvements 
he  has  made  ; it  would,  in  my  opinion,  he  a great  encouragement  to  a tenant  if  he  were  to 
receive  the  value  of  sucli  improvements  upon  the  farm  when  the  term  expired,  and  that  he  is 
not  to  be  continued  as  tenant.  And  I do  not  think  it  ought  to  be  objected  to  by  the  land- 
lords, it’  the  machinery  for  making  the  valuation.  &c.,  can  be  carried  into  effect  by  some 
proper  means.  The  mode  in  which,  according  to  the  present  law,  the  objection  to  leases 
for  veare  may  be  remedied,  would  appear  to  me  to  be  this  : — Suppose  a landlord  disposed 
to  give  a thirty-one  years’  term  to  a middle-aged  man,  who  has  a family ; it’  lie  gives  him  a 
lease  for  thirty-one  years  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  tenant  dies,  it  becomes  the  subject 
of  litigation,  and  the  consequence  is.  that  the  family  derive  no  benefit  from  the  lease.  If 
the  widow  marries  again,  the  second  husband  comes  in  and  takes  possession.  The  way  I 
meet  it  is  this. — to  make  the  lease  to  the  father  for  his  own  life,  hut  to  insert  a clause  in 
the  lease  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  that  in  case  lie  dies  within  thirty-one  years  from  the 
date  of  the  lease,  that  the  landlord  will  make  a lease  to  some  of  the  family,  to  be  named  in 
the  lease,  or  after  by  the  father,  for  the  unexpired  residue  of  the  thirty-one  years  term 
that  may  remain  at  the  death  of  the  father.  That  secures  to  some  of  the  family  the 
remainder  of  the  term  in  the  farm,  free  from  any  claim  by  the  rest  of  the  family,  instead 
of  becoming  the  subject  of  litigation.  This  is  better  than  the  former  practice  fit  is  the 
lesser  evil  of  the  two.  As  to  the  claim  for  improvements,  there  is  one  remark  I wish  to 
make  on  that  subject.  Covenants  are  practically  of  very  little  value  where  the  tenant  is 
not  solvent;  the  landlord  cannot  wisely  proceed  on  the  covenant, — he  will  fail  for  the 
reasons  I have  mentioned.  If  he  makes  a lease  to  a tenant  at  a beneficial  rent,  and  wishes 
to  secure  improvements  being  made,  according  to  a special  agreement,  it  is  very  difficult 
for  him  to  do  it ; lie  cannot  succeed  effectually  by  action  upon  the  covenants,  and  my  father 
used  sometimes  to  adopt  a plan  which  he  has  found  effectual.  Suppose  a tenant  is  about 
to  obtain  a beneficial  lease  at  £40  rent,  and  supposing  that  lie  agrees  to  make  improve- 
ments to  the  amount  of  £10  a year,  for  a certain  time,  let  the  rent  he  reserved  at  £50, 
and  let  the  landlord  covenant  that  out  of  the  rent  he  will  allow  £10  a year  upon  the 
improvements  being  made.  My  father  say.-,  after  his  experience,  that  that  is  the  only  way 
lie  could  get  improvements  effectually  made.  Unless  the  landlord  or  his  agent  will,  with  the 
aid  of  an  agriculturist,  and  by  making  proper  allowances  to  the  tenant,  see  that  improve- 
ments are  made,  leases  will  not  generally  secure  improvements  being  made;  but  if  leases 
alone,  without  personal  superintendence,  are  relied  on,  the  value  of  improvements  should 
be  allowed  out  of  the  rent,  as  above  suggested ; but  such  allowances  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  lie  over,  but  lie  regularly  settled  for  at  each  gale. 

31.  Do  impediments  to  improvements  on  lands  or  buildings  arise  from  the  nature  of  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate, — as,  for  example,  estates  being  held  for 
ever,  or  only  for  life  or  other  limited  term,  or  under  the  courts  or  corporate  bodies? — I 
think  very  great  injury  arises  from  the  mode  of  tenure  of  college  property,  of  which  there 
is  a great  extent  in  this  county.  The  landlords  are  discouraged  making  improvements,  in 
consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  and  because  of  their  rents  being  raised  by 
the  college.  I know  an  instance  of  a college  farm,  which  twenty-five  years  ago  was  devised 
by  a gentleman  in  this  county  to  his  son.  The  profit  was  then,  as  I believe,  from  about 
£200  to  £250 — the  rent  paid"  then  was  about  £50  : the  rent  and  fine  now  is  about  £145, 
and  the  profit  to  the  college  tenant  is  only  about  £130  ; and  the  effect  upon  the  tenant 
was  such,  that  were  be  not  by  his  marriage  settlement  bound  to  renew  with  the  college, 
be  would  let  it  expire,  from  the  uncertainty  of  his  tenure,  and  the  rent  and  fines  being 
raised. 

32.  Do  you  know  whether  the  property  is  principally  set  by  the  immediate  tenant  of 
the  college  to  occupying  tenants,  or  to  middlemen  ? — The  only  case  I know  of  is  the  farm 
which  I before  referred  to,  which  is  let  by  the  college  tenant  to  occupying  tenants.  Part 
of  the  farm  is  let  to  one  man,  as  occupying  tenant,  who  paid  him  £150  a year ; and  that 
man  is  now  asking-  for  an  allowance  of  £80  for  a house.  I was  advised  about  it,  and  I 
thought  it  very  uncertain  whether  it  was  the  interest  of  the  landlord  to  give  him  that  sum 
or  to  keep  the  property,  except  for  the  residue  of  the  present  lease.  It  is  considered  a 
very  great  hardship  that  college  lands  are  not  put  on  the  same  footing  as  bishops’  lands. 
Upon  the  bishops’  lands  you  may  obtain  a perpetuity,  hut  upon  the  college  lands  you 
cannot : and  it  is  the  cause  of  a great  deal  of  complaint  in  this  country.  Another  great 
hardship  is  that  the  hoard  require  leases  to  be  so  often  taken  out.  The  consequence  of 
that  is,  that  the  college  obtain  in  the  first  instance  from  the  immediate  lessee,  fees  amount- 
ing to,  I believe,  over  £16  upon  the  execution  of  each  lease,  winch  is  surrendered  shortly 
afterwards,  upon  a new  lease  being  taken ; and  the  process  of  renewing  leases  lias  to  be 
gone  through  from  the  immediate  lessee  of  the  college  to  his  lessee,  and  so  on  to  each  suc- 
cessive lessee. 

33.  Does  that  practically  take  place? — Yes. 

34.  Have  you  found  that  the  fines  have  increased  in  amount  during  the  last  few  years  ? — 
In  the  case  I referred  to  they  have  not  been  : the  rent  and  fines  were  before  too  high.  The 
proportions  were  as  follows : rent,  £113  ; fines  for  three  years,  £104  ; yearly  profit,  about 
£120. 

35.  Have  the  rents  been  raised  at  all  upon  the  college  estates,  in  your  recollection  ?— Yes. 

36.  How  often  ? I cannot  state  that  particularly  of  my  own  knowledge.  I know  it  is  a 

complaint  made  by  the  college  tenants.  I recollect  a Mr.  Blennerhasset  telling  me  a few 
years  ago,  and  complaining  that  in  his  own  time  the  rent  had  nearly  doubled.  The  general 
mode  of  holding  in  this  county  is,  that  the  college  lessees  have  let  for  the  same  interest 
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ao-aiu  to  those  under  them;  and  there  are  some  eases  iu  tliis  county  in  which  it ‘extends 
five  deep.  ... 

37.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  are  any  clauses  in  those  leases  by  which  they  can  in 

any  manner  prevent  the  subdivision,  or  enforce  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  ground  ? I 

am  not. 

38.  llow  is  county  cess  levied  in  this  county  ? — There  is  a great  grievance  affectrn"  the 
occupation  of  land  in  this  county,  relative  to  the  collection  of  county  cess,  which  has  given 
rise  lately  to  several  riots  and  disturbances.  The  present  mode  of  proceeding,  under  151st 
section  of  the  Grand  Jury  Act,  6 and  7 William  IV.,  cap.  116,  as  to  the  appointment  of 
applotters,  is  very  defective,  and  has  given  rise  to  what  has  occurred.  In  defining  the 
persons  to  call  the  meeting,  they  are  stated  to  be  landholders  and  “ inhabitants;”  and  the 
result  is,  that  the  cess-pavers,  in  appointing  applotters,  are  out-voted  by  persons  who 
have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  collection  of  the  cess.  The  applotments  that  are  made 
are  objected  to,  and  not  acted  upon,  in  consequence  of  disagreements  at  the  meetings: 
and  this  may  very  easily  be  remedied  in  either  of  the  two  modes  which  I shall  mention! 
An  amendment  to  meet  objections  arising  under  this  section  of  the  act  was  applied  to 
comities  of  cities,  by  the  Act  of  the  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  cap.  77,  which  gives  a remedv 
to  a judge  in  chamber  to  appoint  applotters  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act,  in  case 
the  meetings  refuse  to  do  so ; and  the  provisions  of  this  latter  may,  with  a few  alterations, 
be  applied  to  counties.  Another  remedy  may  be  adopted  bv  adopting  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion until  the  act  for  the  general  valuation  of  Ireland  may  come  into  operation  in  this  countv 
(which  is  not  likely  to  be  for  some  years) ; and  the  clauses  for  that  purpose  may  he  similar 
to  those  contained,  with  reference  to  cities,  in  the  6th  and  7 th  of  Victoria,  cap.  32  : and  some 
alteration  should  be  made  as  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  cess  ought  to  be  paid.  I think 
that  where  the  grand  jury  tax  the  tenants  and  occupiers,  they  themselves  not  being  at 
present  liable,  as  landlords,  to  any  part  of  the  cess,  that  some  change  ought  to  be  made  to 
throw  some  of  the  burden  on  themselves,  particularly  where  there  are  some  abuses  still 
existing  as  to  presentments,  and  iu  particular  at  local  road  sessions,  where  magistrates  can 
attend  and  vote  in  a division  of  the  county  in  which  the}'  have  no  property,  and  thereby 
imposing  a tax  on  tenants  with  whom  they  have  no  connexion.  The  poor  law  valuation 
would  not  be  a perfect  basis  to  act  upon,  because  it  is  very  imperfectly  done  in  many 
instances ; but  it  would  be  better  than  the  present  system.  Of  course,  all  description  of 
property  liable  to  poor  rate,  but  not  to  county  cess,  should  be  excluded.  The  details  by 
which  it  may  be  done  are  set  forth  in  the  last  act  to  which  I referred.  I believe  the  net 
valuation  upon  which  the  poor  law  is  about  to  l>e  levied,  in  tliis  district,  is  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  fair  value  of  the  land. 

39.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  means  for  introducing  a better  system  of  agriculture 
iu  the  district  ? — After  giving  a good  deal  of  consideration  to  this  subject,  I think  that  it 
can  only  be  rendered  available  by  agricultural  societies,  and  by  agricultural  schools,  and 
by  landlords  allowing  in  part  for  the  improvements,  and  having  agriculturists  to  see  them 
carried  out  by  the  adult  population  ; for  the  latter  are  so  wedded  to  their  old  habits,  and 
are  so  iguorant  of  any  knowledge  of  good  farming,  that  they  cannot  bring  themselves  into  any 
improved  system,  or  to  sow  grass  seeds,  or  drain,  except  there  is  some  person  who  will 
actually  stand  by  and  assist  them  in  it.  Covenants  in  leases,  or  agreements  to  carry  out 
these  objects,  except  with  such  aid,  will  fail.  For  even  in  many  cases  where  the  tenants 
are  willing  and  ready  to  improve,  they  do  not  know  how  to  set  about  it ; and  where, 
without  instruction  aud  superintendence,  they  have  made  what  they  considered  permanent 
improvements,  at  some  expense,  such  improvements,  from  being  badly  and  ineffectually 
made,  after  a short  time  went  for  nothing.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in  tliis  county. 

<10.  Has  any  consideration  been  giveu  to  the  plan  of  having  the  master  at  the  ordinary 
schools  instructed  so  far  in  agriculture  as  to  he  able  to  give  information,  during  an  hour 
every  day,  to  the  boys  attending  those  schools  ? — In  my  opinion  that  would  be  of  great 
use,  but  it  would  not  be  enough,  compared  to  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  would  require 
some  school  specially  for  the  purpose,  where  the  boys  could  be  brought  up  to  work  con- 
stantly on  a model  farm,  as  is  done  at  the  Templemoyle  school,  near  Derry. 

41.  Have  you  any  statement  upon  the  subject  of  subletting  which  you  wish  to  make  to 

the  commissioners  ? — There  is  a farm  on  the  Muckross  estate  vdiick  has  lately  fallen  out 
of  lease,  containing  thirty  acres ; and  I wish  to  mention  some  circumstances  about  it,  to 
show  to  what  an  injurious  extent  subletting  is  frequently  carried.  The  lease  was  made 
about  the  year  1800;  the  rent  was  £10  Irish.  It  was  then  let  to  one  tenant.  There  are  on  it 
now  twelve  families,  and  supposing  there  to  be  on  an  average  six  persons  in  each  family, 
there  would  be  seventy-two  persons.  With  such  a mode  of  cultivation  as  there  is  in  tins 
country,  this  farm  could  hardly  support  the  population  on  it.  In  cases  like  this  some  ot 
the  occupiers  must  of  course  leave  ; and  though  I do  not  approve  of  what  is  called  depo- 
pulating farms,  yet  in  such  cases  the  landlord  must  choose  between  getting  rid  of  some 
occupiers,  or  lose  a great  portion  of  the  value  of  his  property:  aud  still  there  are  a grea 
many  instances  in  which  landlords  have  been  most  unjustly  cried  up  for  reducing  the  number 
of  occupiers  in  like  cases.  _ . . 

[An  extract  from  the  evidence  of  John  Brennan,  esq.,  examined  before  the  commissioners  t ns 

day,  applicable  to  the  case  of  Denis  Kelihan,  was  read  to  the  witness. ] 

42.  Having  heard  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  by  Mr.  John  Brennan,  state  v a 
were  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  which  he  alludes  ? — There  was  a contest  for  po° 
law  guardians  iu  this  parish,  in  which  a brother  of  mine  ivas  a candidate,  and  several  o e 
persons  representing  properties  in 'the  district.  Mr.  •Brennan,  who  lias  no  property  in  i , 
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except,  as  I believe,  a residence,  and  a few  acres  which  he  rents,  and  not  having  any  claim  2nd  September,  1844. 
why  he  should  represent  the  district,  compared  to  the  claims  of  the  other  candidates,  he  — : 

was  opposed  by  those  who  had  more  interest  in  it,  and  who  had  been  anxious  to  avoid  a JohnL^®  .‘n  f 
contest  if  possible,  and  which  was  solely  occasioned  by  Mr.  Brennan  not  withdrawing  from  r.ju  .,e*q. 

the  contest.  Mr.  Brennan,  or  those  acting  for  him,  got  up  a feeling  of  his  being  a person  who 
ouirht  to  be  supported  on  account  of  his  exertions  as  to  the  county  cess,  and  that  he,  and  others 
actin'1’  with  him,  would  get  it  reduced  considerably.  In  order  to  secure  Mr.  Brennan’s  elec- 
tion. a man  had  been  sent  about  to  forge  voting  papers,  and  this  man  was  tried  before  myself 
and  other  magistrates  for  this  offence,  and  it  appeared  clearly  before  us.  that  he  had  forged 
"Teat  numbers  of  papers,  by  substituting  Mr.  Brennan’s  name;  and  be  was  sentenced  to 
three  months’  imprisonment  in  all  for  several  offences.  One  of  the  magistrates  on  that 
occasion  expressed  his  and  his  brother  magistrates’  regret,  that  it  was  not  the  really  guilty 
person  (meaning  Mr.  Brennan)  they  had  to  punish,  hut  the  unfortunate  man  who  was  the 
tool.  Knowing  as  I did  the  steps  Mr.  Brennan  took  to  secure  his  election,  I felt  of 
course  anxious  to  prevent  him.  or  any  person  on  his  behalf,  again  procuring  votes  by  such 
means,  and  by  allowing  the  false  impression  to  go  abroad,  that  he  would  serve  them  about 
the  county  cess,  which  their  landlords  would  not ; and  1 spoke  to  one  of  those  tenants  myself 
fnot  mv  father!  very  angrily  about  bis  voting  for  Sir.  Brennan,  who  I told  him  only  deluded 
him.  and  that  if  he  had  any  wish  to  support  Mr.  Brennan  in  preference  to  my  father  as  his 
landlord,  or  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Brennan  could  be  of  more  use  to  him,  he  should  not  con- 
tinue a tenant  of  my  father,  and  would  he  dispossessed.  The  result  of  this  impression  about 
county  cess,  caused*  in  the  minds  of  some  ignorant,  easily-deluded  people  in  that  very  farm 
where  this  man  lived,  has  been  that,  in  the  last  ten  days,  the  tenants  on  that  farm  have 
rescued  distresses  from  the  collector  of  the  cess.  They  are  summoned  before  the  sessions 
court  for  to-morrow,  to  have  information  taken  against  them  for  that  offence,  which  is  pf  a 
very  serious  nature ; and  I have  no  doubt  but  that  the  delusion  into  which  they  were  led  was. 
as  some  of  them  have  expressed  themselves,  the  cause  of  their  committing  this  offence.  It 
is  not  therefore  to  be  wondered  at,  if  I tried  to  prevent  their  being  so  deluded.  There  was 
no  intention  to  serve  the  man  with  notice  to  quit,  or  to  dispossess  him.  I have  no  doubt, 
in  my  mind,  hut  that  the  sole  object  of  Jlr.  Brennan  making  the  statement  referred  to,  was 
on  account  of  the  punishment  of  the  man  who  forged  the  voting  papers,  for  whom  he  showed 
great  zeal,  and  for  whom  attorneys  appeared  at  sessions,  employed  by  Mr.  Brennan,  as  the 
magistrates  believed. 

43.  What  county  cess  are  they  levying  at  present  ?— It  is  an  arrear  which  remained 
since  the  last  assizes. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Cahirciveen,  Thursday,  5th  September,  1844. 

James  Butler,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  *? — At  Waterville,  ten  miles  from  this  town. 

2.  Are  you  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians? — Yes. 

3.  Are  yon  a landed  proprietor  *? — A small  one. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  mure  particularly  acquainted  *? — I am  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  barony  of  Iveragli. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  ?— The  lands,  in  general,  are  of  a 
middling  sort.  There  is  a good  deal  of  pasturage  and  dairy  hmd — small  dairies. 

5.  Docs  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ?— Indeed  the  great  part  of  it  does.  There  is  a great  deal. of  land  capable  of 
cultivation : but  there  is  a difficulty  in  obtaining  manure,  except  near  the  shore,  winch  is  a 
great  drawback.  There  is  a dense  population  and  a great  deal  of  cultivation  near  the  shore, 
but  we  have  no  lime  whatever. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ?— Sea-weed  and  sea  sand,  and  a small  quantity 
of  cow-house  manure,  made  xuider  the  cattle.  It  is  a very  poor  country,  and  there  is  very 
little  straw  to  make  manure.  It  is  generally  rushes  they  have  instead  ot  straw. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  ? — Indeed  1 think  but  very 
little.  There  are  very  few  people  growing  green  crops  or  turnips  for  liouse-teeding.  Ihey 
made  some  attempts  in  mv  neighbourhood,  but  they  are  rather  falling  olt  now . 

9.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ?— There  is  one 

in  the  county,  of  which  I am  a member.  I believe  there  are  two  or  three  members  of  it  in 
this  district.  0 ,,  . 

10.  What  quantity  of  tillage  have  the  farmers  generally  m their  ianns . — \ ery  fewm 

this  district  till  at  all  for  market,  except  a small  number  for  this  market,  i he  tillage  is 
small,  and  principally  of  potatoes  for  their  own  use.  There  are  very  poor  crops  of  corn  m 
general.  They  take  three  successive  crops  of  potatoes,  which  exhausts  the  land  very  much, 
and  tliev  give  very  little  manure  for  the  third,  which  generally  takes  tne  heart  out  ot  the 
ground,  and  then 'one  crop  of  corn  afterwards.  In  some  instances,  where  there  is  better 
land,  they  will  dig  their  stubbles  and  take  a second  crop  oi  corn.  I know  that  is  done 
sometimes,  but  not  often.  . „ ..  . , P 

11.  To  what  purpose  are  the  grazing  firms  principally  applied  >— There  are  very  few 
grazing  farms,  except  of  mountain  land,  and  there  they  have  cattle  in  summer.  The  land 
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is  all  cut  up  into  small  divisions.  In  some  farms  they  are  divided,  in  others  they  hold  in 
common ; but  all  their  holdings  are  very  small,  and  that  contributes  to  the  poverty  of  th 
country.  The  people  have  no  ambition  to  go  out  of  the  country.  As  soon  as  a roan  has 
a son  or  daughter  grown  up,  the  first  thing  he  does  is  to  give  them  a hit  of  land.  The 
rents  are  not  at  all  acreablc,  but  so  much  a cow’s  grass,  with  tillage  land  for  the  farm.  If 
a man  has  four  cows  on  the  farm,  that  includes  the  grass  of  four  cows  and  his  tillage. 

12.  What  quantity  of  tillage  may  that  be  ? — He  has  nothing  almost  for  market. 

13.  The  tillage  is  not  included  in  the  measurement  of  the  four  cows’  grass  ? Yes  it 

includes  it : there  is  no  separate  value  for  the  tillage.  1 had  to  value  five  parishes  in  this 
district  for  the  Tithe  Commissioners,  a good  many  years  ago,  and  I made  particular  inquiries 
upon  that  very  spot,  and  found  that  there  was  nothing  at  all  to  value  but  the  butter,  which 
was  sold  at  market.  It  was  a mountain  farm,  and  the  grazing  was  let.  I only  took  into 
account  the  produce  of  the  farm  which  was  sold  at  market.  I did  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  corn,  for  there  is  very  little  sold ; and  there  is  very  little  hay.  They  give  the 
sheaf  oats  to  their  cattle.  I valued  the  land  by  the  number  of  cows.  I took  down  every 
thing  that  I thought  the  land  would  produce,  and  I took  out  of  that  so  much  for  the  support 
of  the  farmer  aud  his  family,  and  put  down  the  rest  as  the  value  of  it.  I put  a fair  rent  for 
the  tenant  to  pay,  and  the  landlord  to  receive ; and  I believe  I was  pretty  correct. 

14.  What  proportion  did  the  rent  you  put  ou  the  land  hear  to  the  gross  produce  ?— I 
charged  the  whole  gross  produce.  Suppose  I found  so  many  cows,  according  to  the  man’s 
holding — some  had  six,  some  five,  some  two,  and  some  one — I examined  the  fanner,  on 
oath,  as  to  the  quantity  of  butter  delivered  at  market ; I took  that  down,  and  if  there  was 
any  grazing  land  for  cattle  to  he  taken  upon,  I took  in  that,  and  left  the  rest  for  the  county 
cess  and  to  support  the  man’s  family.  I put  down  no  item  for  the  tillage.  I considered  his 
labour  went  very  near  the  value  of  it.  I considered  that  scarcely  any  tiling  was  tilled  for 
market. 

15.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  hi  joint  tenancy  ? — When  I took  the  valua- 
tion, there  were . few  exceptions  at  all.  The  proprietors  have  since  come  into  the  practice 
of  dividing  their  farms,  and  giving  each  man  his  own  holding.  When  I valued  it,  the 
tenants  assembled  and  divided  a field  between  them,  and  there  might  be  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  cows  feeding  together. 

16.  Did  each  man  continue  to  hold  the  same  portions  of  laud  for  a number  of  years? — 
They  agreed  to  break  up  a field  in  spring,  and  the  man  that  had  six  cows  got  his  propor- 
tion, and  the  man  that  has  four  got  his  proportion ; they  had  each  their  proportion,  and 
each  man  manured  his  own  part : while  it  was  tilled  they  held  the  same  part,  and  then  after- 
wards let  it  out  to  grass  in  common. 

17.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation?— 
When  there  is  land  to  lot  it  is  sometimes  advertised ; hut  it  is  generally  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  arc  such  a number  of  bidders  for  it,  tliei’e  is  not  land  sufficient  to  keep 
them  in  comfort  and  pay  any  reasonable  rent ; and  every  man  in  the  country  generally 
offei-s  more  than  the  rent,  and  therefore  a sensible  landlord  will  take  the  most  solvent  man 
and  not  look  to  the  highest  rent ; and  then  it  is  rated  generally  by  the  cows.  One  man  will 
pay  for  his  land  £3  a cow ; another  £2  ; another  30.<?. ; and  another  according  to  the 
butter  they  make  from  the  land.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  farm  that  gives  more  than 
100  lbs.  of  butter  each  cow  in  the  season : that  was  admitted  upon  three  or  four  farms  in 
the  island  of  Valencia,  and  two  or  three  others.  I believe  there  are  very  few  farms  that 
make  so  much.  I have  a good  deal  of  land  in  my  own  hand,  and  have  dairy  farms  on  it ; 
and  in  no  instance  do  I get  one  cwt.  of  ’butter  to  a cow : in  short,  I do  not  keep  the  quantity 
of  cows  on  it  that  there  used  to  be  when  it  was  let  to  the  small  tenants. 

18.  In  the  case  of  a lease  falling  out  where  the  tenant  has  paid  regularly,  what  steps  are 
taken  to  fix  the  rent  between  the  landlord  and  tenant? — It  is  not  the  rule  for  the  landlord 
to  turn  off  a tenant  who  has  paid  his  rent  punctually  and  is  solvent.  There  may  be  a 
favourite  that  the  landlord  may  wish  to  give  the  laud  to,  but  it  is  not  the  rule : the  lands 
are  very  rarely  advertised  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

19.  Have  you  compared  the  poor  law  valuation  with  the  valuation  you  formerly  made . 
No,  I have  not  looked  it  over. 

20.  What  proportion  does  the  letting  value  hear  to  that  valuation? — It  appeared  to  give 

satisfaction.  There  was  no  man  but  one  complained  in  the  five  parishes,  and.  I know  that 
different  landlords  have  let  at  that  valuation,  and  the  tenants  are  satisfied.  I look  upon  it, 
allowing  for  no  improvements  that  may  have  been  made  since,  there  will  not  he,  and  cannot 
be,  a fairer  valuation  than  the  tithe  valuation  for  this  distinct.  ■ • 9 n 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  in  the  district  r—Our 
gale  rent  days  here,  with  the  exception  of  immediately  about  thjs  town,  which  is  college 
property,  whose  rents  are  payable  in  March  and  September,  are  May  and  November,  J-he 
May  rent  is  rarely  demanded  till  the  month  of  August,  and  it  is  very  often  approaching 
November ; and  the  rpnt  falling  duo  in  November,  is  very  rarely  demanded  before  February. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  hill  in  the  district  ? — No,  it  is  away3 

by  bank  notes  or  money.  The  landlord  will  sometimes  buy  from  his  tenant  corn  an  P1^  ’ 
and  things  of  that  kind ; but  it  is  all  money  payment,  or  goods  of  that  kind.  I 0 
nothing  of  the  hill  trade.  Near  to  towns  such  as  Tralee,  the  tenants  may  raise  money 
the  banks,  but  that  does  not  occur  here.  9 v Tint 

23.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent?—-*- 
in  this  district.  He  depends  upon  the  produce  of  his  land,  the  butter  and  the  pigs , 
the  little  com  perhaps. 
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24.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants'? — 
•Distraining  and  impounding  the  cattle.  Landlords  in  general  in  this  country  are  very 
patient,  aud  will  not  go  to  a distress  as  long  as  they  can  avoid  it.  I have  known  instances 
of  tenants  going  to  the  pound  with  their  cattle,  aud  paying  the  rent  at  the  pound  gate  : 
they  have  had  it  in  their  pockets  all  the  time.  It  never  occurred  to  me.  but  I am  told  it 
sometimes  happens.  I have  not  had  a tenant's  cow  in  the  pound  this  thirty  years ; but  I am 
not  a bit  the  better  paid.  I have  a little  property  in  Kerry  and  in  Bandon,  but  there  the 
tenants  pay  very  well,  and  that  is  because  they  have  large  "holdings,  and  I seldom  have  to 
call  for  the  rent.  The  gales  are  March  and  September,  and  I do  not  let  the  March  rent 
go  beyond  the  first  of  September,  or  the  September  go  beyond  the  first  of  March.  I keep 
one  gale  within  the  other  ; hut  upon  the  lands  where  I reside  I do  not  get  in  by  one-third 
of  the  rent,  or  one-fourth  of  the  rent  that  my  father  did.  I reduced  the  amount  one-third 
or  one-fourth  below  what  my  father  let  it  at,  and  I do  not  get  it  in  so  well  as  I did  the 
former  rent.  The  reason  of  that  is,  tlie  increasing  number  of  divisions,  owing  to  the  multi- 
plication of  the  families : there  are  sis  families  where  there  were  formerly  two.  Instead  of 
a man  being  prudent  and  giving  his  children  fortunes,  he  gives  them  a piece  of  land. 

25.  Do  you  take  .any  measures  to  check  that? — It  is  a difficult  tiling  to  do,  without  y u 
know  what  to  do  with  the  people  afterwards.  I have  some  land  of  that  sort,  and  the 
tenants  my  father  let  it  to  refused  to  give  possession  to  me.  I assured  them  I was  not 
going  to  disturb  any  one  of  them  ; but  yet  they  overlield,  and  I had  to  bring  ejectments 
against  a great  number  of  them.  When  old  Mr.  O'Connell  died  there  were  not  twelve 
tenants,  and  I had  to  serve  fifty-four  ejectments,  and  I was  non-suited  owing  to  some  defect ; 
but  I brought  a second  and  succeeded,  and  the  sheriff  got  possession  : but  I did  not  turn 
out  any  one. 

26.  How  long  had  that  lease  subsisted'? — It  was  granted  for  my  father's  life,  in  1779, 
and  it  came  out  of  lease  in  1841.  Mr.  O’Connell  took  from  my  father,  and  let  it  to  these 
persons. 

27.  Have  you  made  any  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  that  land'?— No,  it  is  only  tliis 
year  I got  possession.  ’ As  yet  I have  not  disturbed  any  one,  hut  I shall  have  to  do  so.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fairly  let.  Some  pay  too  much,  and  others  not  so  much  as  they  should. 

I hold  it  from  Mr.  Bland.  One  part  1 have  had  in  my  own  hands,  and  the  other  part  was 
let  to  Mr.  O’Connell. 

28.  Had  any  of  these  parties  a lease  under  Mr.  O'Connell  ? — No,  I do  not  think  that 
Mr.  O’Connell  gave  them  leases  ; hut  lie  never  turned  out  any  tenant  if  he  paid  his  rent, 
except  he  had  a partiality  for  one  man,  and  wished  to  give  him  more  land. 

29.  How  did  you  get  rid  of  the  first  letting  ? — The  life  died  the  last  week  in  May,  and 
then  I renewed  for  the  broken  year,  and  I went  to  Mr.  O’Connell  and  tendered  him  all  the 
land  I had  got,  at  my  own  rent ; he  was  obliged  by  having  got  it  at  that  rent,  and  I was 
driven  to  my  ejectment — the  people  would  not  give  me  possession.  Mr.  O’Connell  should 
have  been  ejected  at  the  first.  He  was  obliged  to  he  included  in  the  ejectment,  and  let 
judgment  go  by  default. 

30.  When  you  renewed  for  the  broken  year,  was  it  a verbal  agreement  ? — I was  defeated 
upon  that.  I got  no  reply  to  my  offer  for  the  land,  from  the  agent : and  just  at  the 
approach  of  the  assizes  I said,  " It  is  pretty  nearly  time  for  a man  to  know  whether  he  is 
to  get  his  rent.”  He  said,  “ Mr.  Bland  is  upon  the  continent — the  moment  he  comes 
home  I will  let  you  know.”  On  his  return  he  wrote  to  me  to  say,  " Mr.  Bland  will  continue 
your  tenancy  in  your  laud,  upon  arrangements  to  he  afterwards  made.”  Counsel  construed 
that  into  an  agreement,  and  I was  non-suited. 

31.  Was  your  term  with  Mr.  Bland  out  ? — Yes.  My  father  gave  the  same  term  to  Mr. 
O’Connell — three  lives. 

32.  You  had  not  given  up  legal  possession  to  Mr.  Bland  ? — Yes,  I had ; and  got  reinstated 
for  the  broken  year,  aud  Mr.  O’Connell  gave  it  up  to  mo,  and  I gave  it  to  him  again  for  the 
broken  year,  and  when  I renewed  the  people  would  not  give  up  possession,  though  they 
were  not  going  to  be  disturbed.  Some  of  them  sent  threatening  letters  through  the  post 
office  to  me,  for  which  I could  not  conceive  their  object,  for  they  knew  me  well. 

33.  What  was  the  point  upon  which  you  were  non-suited  ? — The  letter  of  the  agent  not 
being  stamped.  I got  the  letter  stamped,  and  brought  the  record  down  here,  and  suc- 
ceeded. I sued  them  as  tenants  in  possession,  paying  the  rent.  The  great  cause  ot  their 
poverty  is  the  over  population,  and  the  land  bemg  cut  up  into  such  small  pieces. 

34.  Is  that  over  population  confined  to  the  sea  coast  ?— It  is  spreading  up  the  hills,  but 
the  land  is  improving  now — where  I have  formerly  shot  grouse  upon  the  estate  of  Castle 
Island.  Lord  Headley  was  a very  good  landlord,  and  gave  great  encouragement  to  his 
tenantry ; he  was  a very  wealthy  man.  He  had  1 30  limekilns  built,  and  he  made  a road 
to  every  farm, — and  there  were  originally  no  holdings  of  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  acres 
grass. 

35.  How  long  was  that  ago  ? — About  five  or  six  years  ago. 

36.  Had  he  extended  the  same  system  into  this  neighbourhood  ? — Where  they  are  near 
the  limestone  he  allowed  them  the  highest  value  for  every  barrel  they  put  out.  I have  a 
little  place  there  where  I go  sporting,  and  they  come  before  me,  as  a magistrate,  with 
their  declarations,  that  they  have  laid  out  so  many  barrels  of  lime,  and  that  it  was  expended 
ppon  their  houses,  or  buildings,  or  in  any  other  way,  and  that  they  had  got  no  credit  for 
- it  before : he  kept  them  up  to  their  farms,  and  did  not  let  them  cut  them  up.  There  are 
a number  of  men  who  have  grass  for  a cow,  and  a small  piece  of  land,  but  he  does  not  call 
them  tenants.  • 
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3T.  In  what  state  did  he  find  them  ? — He  found  them,  in  both  places,  the  worst  peasantry 
in  the  country.  One  estate,  that  of  Castle  Island,  was  a refughm  peccatorum,  and  he  set. 
about  reforming  it,  and  it  is  now  the  most  improved  part  of  Kerry. 

38.  What  has  become  of  those  tenants  who  are  not  located  upon  those  farms  ?_I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  large  population ; but  that  was  the  place  where  all  the  evil  spirits 
used  to  assemble. 

39.  Were  there  any  cottiers  upon  those  farms  ? — He  allowed  every  man  a labourer  or 
two,  according  to  the  size  of  the  form. 

40.  Did  he  make  any  arrangement  how  they  were  to  be  paid  ? — The  farmer  paid  them  : 
but  he  built  the  limekilns,  and  made  the  roads  up  to  the  form  houses.  I know  how  it 
worked.  There  was  not  a year  that  he  did  not  open  some  plans  on  the  estate  of  Glenbegh. 

4 1 . How,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  system  worked '? — If  you  could  keep  the  people  without 
crowding  the  population  upon  the  land,  it  would  do  very  well.  One  or  two  formers  might 
manage  with  six  or  eight  cows ; but  you  can  hardly  keep  to  that.  James  O’Connell  keeps 
to  that,  and  his  tenantry  are  very  independent.  He  does  not  let  the  father  set  to  a son,  or 
divide  the  farm.  He  allows  them  to  give  the  form  to  one  of  the  family,  and  to  live  with 
him,  hut  no  second  house  is  to  be  built,  and  tlie  tenants  are  ■well  off,  in  consequence. 

42.  Does  he  give  leases  ? — Some  will  have  leases. 

43.  In  cases  of  leases,  how  docs  lie  prevent  them  subletting  ? — He  makes  it  a clause  in 
the  lease. 

44.  Has  he  had  occasion  to  enforce  any  of  the  clauses  ? — No ; I think  he  succeeds  without 
that.  I am  constantly  on  his  property,  and  I do  not  see  any  new  buildings,  or  any  increase 
of  the  population.  The  people  are  pretty  comfortable,  and  he  is  a very  good  landlord. 

45.  How  have  the  late  Lord  Headley’s  improvements  succeeded  in  this  neighbourhood, 
as  to  his  tenantry  in  the  district  of  Glenbegh  ?— - It  is  getting  on  very  well ; hut  the  laud 
does  not  admit  of  being  made  like  Castle  Island.  It  is  very  rocky,  and  there  are  very  few 
places  where  you  can  introduce  a plough.  In  Castle  Island,  the  mountain  land  is  a light 
sort  of  bog,  over  a vexy  good  subsoil.  All  it  wanted  was  working,  liming,  and  draining. 
Our  poor  lands  here  ai*e  very  rocky  and  stony,  even  in  the  low  lands. 

46.  Generally  speaking,  do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are 
there  many  middlemen  ? — I call  a man  who  has  a lease  for  ever  a proprietor.  He  pays  a 
chief  rent.  They  hold  generally  under  the  proprietor.  Where  a man  holds  under  an  old 
lease,  he  has  generally  two  or  three  tenants  under  him. 

47.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — 1 do  not  know  of  any  hut  one. 

48.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease  ? — There  are  very  few 
leases  at  all,  hut  there  is  a general  understanding  that  they  are  to  hold  for  twentv-onc* 
years,  paying  their  rent. 

49.  Are  there  any  proposals  to  that  effect? — They  make  a proposal,  but  I do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  written  document  given  to  them.  In  some  instances,  upon  a property  I 
have  at  Bandon,  the  men  had  it  for  thirty-one  years. 

50.  Was  that  by  lease  ? — They  made  a written  proposal  on  a stamp,  which  I accepted. 

I offered  them  leases,  but  they  have  not  taken  them  out. 

51.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  are  anxious  to  obtain  leases? — No,  not  when  they 
know  the  landlord.  Some  would  be  anxious,  but  they  are  very  easy  about  them  in 
general. 

52.  In  your  opinion,  does  the  circumstance  of  their  having  no  lease  operate  as  a bar  to 
their  improving  then-  farms  ? — Indeed  it  must.  There  is  no  man  of  common  sense  who  had 

-any  land  for  a long  time,  who  would  not  more  readily  improve  it.  The  holding  in  common 
was  a great  bar  to  improvement.  They  used  to  say,  “ If  I had  my  land  to  myself,  and  put 
on  sea  sand,  I should  have  the  benefit  of  it ; hut  now  a man  who  puts  on  none  will  have 
just  the  same  benefit  that  I should.”  That  was  a very  bad  system.  I do  not  know  how  it 
existed. 

53.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  upon  the  lands  or  buildings  effected ; 
by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly? — The  landlord  generally  makes  some  allowance  for 
houses,  and  some  allowance  for  ditches.  I once  recommended  a friend  of  mine  to  adopt  a 
different  plan.  He  had  come  into  the  property,  and  said,  “ I have  been  looking  at  the 
allowances  made  by  the  proprietor,  and  I seldom  see  any  ditches  remaining  at  the  end  of 
the  term.”  I said,  “ I recommend  you  to  get  a steward,  and  hire  your  own  labourers,  and 
make  your  own  ditches.”  Ho  took  my  advice,  and  the  ditches  are  just  as  good  as  they 
were  at  first.  I think  it  the  best  plan  to  have  a superintendent,  to  see  the  work  done  well. 
There  is  a great  improvement  in  the  habitations  of  the  people  now,  compared  to  what  they 
were.  Every  new  house  built  is  better  than  the  preceding  one.  Ours  is  a poor  country, 
hut  they  are  pretty  well  housed. 

54.  What  assistance  do  the  landlords  generally  give  ? — In  some  instances,  hut  very 
rarely,  the  landlord  builds  the  house,  aud  lets  the  land.  In  most  instances,  the  tenant 
comes  and  says,  “ I am  going  to  build  a house,”  and  he  is  allowed  so  many  pounds  from 
the  rent — not  the  entire  sum. 

55.  Is  that  allowance  made  to  him  where  he  holds  at  will,  as  well  as  by  lease  ?— I d° 
not  know  any  instance  of  it  where  there  is  not  a written  document.  A man  considers  a 
letter  of  lease  a certainty  for  twenty-one  years.  The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  is  the  larges 
proprietor,  and  he  has  no  lease  upon  his  estate ; but  there  is  no  instance  of  a man  being 
turned  off  before  twenty-one  years,  if  he  paid  his  rent.  I believe  he  makes  allowances  lor 
houses  being  built,  and  the  houses  there  are  much  better  than  they  were. 
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56.  Do  impedimenta  to  permanent  improvements  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  interest  of 
the  lessor,  as,  for  instance,  the  estate  being  held  for  a term  of  years  The  principal  check 
to  improvement  is  the  vast  population,  and  the  little  bit  that  remains  to  each  tenant.  It 
has  gone  so  far  already,  and  that  leads  me  to  think  what  they  will  do  twenty  years  hence. 

57.  Are  the  people  disposed  to  emigrate  ? — I should  say  not,  as  long  as  they  can  get  a 
corner  in  a bog  to  stick  a cabin  in,  and  grow  potatoes,  though  some  have  emigrated,  and 
have  succeeded,  and  written  home  for  their  friends — but  very  few  go. 

5$.  To  wbat  do  you  attribute  the  indisposition  to  emigrate? — The  love  of  home. 

59.  Not  to  the  want  of  a proper  location  ?— No,  but  the  want  of  a spirit  to  better  their 
condition.  They  are  easily  satisfied  in  that  way.  I do  not  know  that  they  would  be 
induced  to  go  out  of  the  district  into  another.  The  strongest  instance  of  that  kind  was 
among  those  people  over-holding.  A sensible  man  connected  with  two  or  three  of  the 
people,  having  two  sisters  married  there,  went  to  them  and  told  them — “ Sure  you  would 
be  very  fairly  dealt  with.”  “ Oh ! he  is  fond  of  improvements,  and  they  may  take  tins 
land  and  take  it  into  the  demesne.”  “ Sure  if  he  does,  he  will  give  you  more  land : there 
is  plenty  more  land.”  “ Oh ! but  that  is  five  or  six  miles  off.”  They  objected  to  remove 
even  to  that  distance.  It  was  quite  close  to  my  house,  and  many  did  complain  of  the 
improvements ; but  I was  anxious  to  add  it  to  my  land  in  my  own  hands,  and  to  give  them 
an  equivalent,  which  I was  ready  to  give  them.  They  had' only  to  go  eight  English  miles, 
but  still  they  would  not.  I did  not  make  the  offer  to'  them.  It  was  stated  to  them,  and 
those  were  their  sentiments. 

60.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  much  in  the  district  ? — I have  heard  of  a 
very  few  instances ; in  fact,  let  a man  have  ever  so  small  a holding,  except  where  they  have 
taken  it  into  their  heads  to  go  to  America,  you  hear  of  no  such  thing  as  a man  selling  his 
good-will,  let  his  farm  he  ever  so  small.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  peasantry 
are  so  much  attached  to  home. 

61.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — No ; there  are  very  few 
persons  who  have  taken  in  land  that  was  occupied  by  the  tenantry.  I have  taken  two 
farms  and  made  them  into  one, — one  was  a farm  I took  from  a relative  of  mine,  and  another 
from  Mr.  Bland,  which  I took  for  the  protection  of  the  fishery  I have.  The  fish  used  to  spawn 
ia  that  part  of  the  river  that  ran  through  the  land ; I could  not  protect  the  fishery.  I had 
a bailiff  there  and  prosecuted  the  people,  and  I levied  the  penalties,  but  could  not  succeed, 
and  I therefore  took  the  farm  into  my  own  hands  without  any  profit  from  it,  scarcely 
enough  to  pay  for  it.  But  there  are  very  few  instances  of  a man  taking  land  to  throw  it  into 
his  own  demesne. 

62.  Have  there  been  any  instances  of  small  farms  being  taken  to  throw  into  one  large 
one  ? — Many  would  do  that,  hut  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  people. 

63.  Is  there  any  waste  land  upon  which  they  could  locate  them? — Yes,  but  it  is  far 
inland ; and  then  there  is  a want  of  lime,  which  is  the  only  permanent  manure.  They  do 
carry  the  sea-weed  ten  and  twelve  miles  inland. 

64.  What  distance  is  the  lime  from  that  waste  land  ? — Twenty  miles  at  least,  in  the 
district  I live  in.  They  could  not  bring  it  from  anyplace  nearer  than  twenty  miles.  I had 
Beveral  bridges  to  build  for  tbe  Board  of  Works,  and  I had  to  send  thirty  miles  for  lime, 
and  the  lowest  was  2s.  Od.  a barrel  for  roach  lime,  delivered  on  the  ground,  and  it  would 
not  pay  for  manure  2s.  6cZ.  or  2s.  10  d.  a barrel.  I suppose  I bought  as  much  as  500  barrels, 
besides  having  burnt  a good  deal. 

65.  Are  there  any  large  farmers  in  this  district  who  are  not  at  tbe  same  time  pro- 
prietors?— No,  there  is  no  man  farming  in  this  district  at  all  extensively.  I believe  there 
are  very  few  except  myself. 

66.  Do  you  consider  that  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  is  improving ; are  they 
getting  richer  ? — No,  they  are  getting  poorer ; they  are  falling  off  very  much,  and  that  from 
the  increase  of  population. 

67.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  distinct  from  the  tenantry  ? — Yes ; but  there  is  veiy  little 
employment  for  them,  and  if  you  have  employment,  you  cannot  command  labour  in  tbe 
winter.  I have  bad  those  contracts  going  on  for  three  or  four  years,  and  I was  obliged  to 
give  it  up  in  the  winter,  I could  not  get  labourers.  I used  to  give  it  up  in  the  month  of 
October,  and  even  in  the  month  of  October  they  had  the  fashion  of  going  into  the  counties 
of  Limerick  and  Clare  to  dig  potatoes.  Though  I had  200  men,  I could  not  command 
them  for  a day,  though  I paid  them  once  a fortnight.  They  had  a fancy  to  emigrate  into 
those  other  counties. 

68.  W ere  the  wages  they  got  there  higher  than  yours  ? — No,  they  did  not  gain  much. 
One  year  the  potato  crop  was  short,  and  they  were  fed  with  lump  era,  which  they  grumble 
bo  much  at  at  home. 

69.  Does  the  cou-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — No,  there  is  no  such  thing.  There 
are  very  few  instances  of  what  they  call  score  ground.  Persons  who  have  capital,  and  no 
land  of  their  own,  take  ground,  which  is  set  by  the  spade  length  of  five  and  a half  ieet,  and 
they  give  so  much  a spade  length  for  two  crops  of  potatoes. 

"0.  What  should  you  say  was  the  rate  of  wages  generally  in  the  district  ? — Eightpence 
a day  is  the  common  rate  of  wages  in  this  country  throughout  tbe  year  for  a spade  labourer, 
and  4 d.  for  a woman.  At  some  seasons  you  must  give  a little  more,  if  you  are.  in  a hurry 
*ith  your  harvest. 

"1.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  tbe  district  ? — Very  few.  indeed.  I recol- 
lect but  two  in  my  time.  There  were  two  instances  occurred ; one  a mile  and  a half  from 

house,  last  winter,  an  attempt  to  cut  a man’s  ears  off.  and  they  succeeded  iu  cutting 
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part  off:  that  was  about  a year  and  a half  ago.  . But  there  was  a similar  attempt  made  at 
another  place.  One  was  connected  with  the  taking  of  land,  and  the  other  was  connected 
with  a prosecution  for  an  assault.  The  government  never  offered  any  reward  or  they  would 
have  been  discovered. 

72.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ? — I do  not 
think  there  is.  I think,  in  this  district,  they  are  all  managed  very  much  alike. 

73.  What  are  the  usual  fees  on  driving  for  rent? — I do  not  exactly  know.  I believe,  in 
many  instances,  there  are  no  fees  at  all.  I think  the  fees  for  drivers  are  gone  mostly  out 
of  use.  It  used  to  be  Is.,  or  something  of  that  kind ; not  more  than  2s.,  at  all  events' 

74.  Is  there  any  custom  of  giving  fees  to.  the  agent  on  accepting  a proposal  for  a 
lease  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  If  it  occurs,  it  is  done  privately.  The 
agents  are  paid  a poundage  on  the  rent ; in  some  instances  a lump  sum. 

75.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — Except  upon  the  college 
property,  it  is  the  1st  of  May ; on  the  college  property  it  is  the  25th  of  March. 

76.  Do  they  levy  the  county  cess  very  unequally  in  this  county? — Yes,  very  much  so. 
Upon  some  farms  it  is  double  what  it  is  upon  others,  and  it  has  become  a very  oppressive 
and  vexatious  tax.  I hold  some  lands  in  my  own  hands,  and  I have  been  paying  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  twenty  per  cent.  for.  the  county  cess  alone.  It  has  been  some  years 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  approaching  to  it. 

77.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — I think  that  it  would  tend 
greatly  to  benefit  the  country,  if  emigration  was  encouraged.  I think  also,  if  farming  schools 
could  be  introduced  to  teach  industrious  habits,  instead  of  teaching  reading  and  writing, 
which  often  lead  to  mischief,  they  would  be  very  beneficial. 

78.  Is  there  any  body  in  this  district  who  has  an  agriculturist  upon  his  own  property,  at 
his  own  expense,  to  go  amongst  the  tenantry  to  teach  them  the  most  improved  system  of 
agriculture  ? — No.  I myself  and  many  others  try  to  induce  them  to  adopt  a better  system 
of  farming,  and  I have  offered  to  pay  for  the  crop  if  it  failed.  I got  them  to  sow  some 
turnips  accordingly,  but  they  have  given  it  up  latterly.  I do  not  see  that  more  than  two 
or  three  persons  have  any  this  year. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Keane  Mahony,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Castlequin,  near  this  town. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — Immediately  in  this 
barony,  the  barony  of  Iveragh.  It  principally  lies  alongside  the  sea,  and  from  the  facility 
of  obtaining  manure,  there  is  a vast  population  congregates  on  the  sea  coast ; and  from  the 
density  of  the  population  in  the  district,  they  have  a great  difficulty  in  obtaining  what  is 
necessary  for  food.  There  has  been  no  substantial  effort  made  by  absentee  landlords  to 
correct  the  density  of  the  population  upon  the  coast ; the  consequence  is  that  they  have 
increased,  even  in  my  recollection,  to  a vast  extent.  I may  say,  that  in  the.  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  they  have  quintupled  at  the  very  least,  upon  a moderate  calculation. 

4.  Are  there  many  lands  held  in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  common  ? — They  held  mostly  in 
common,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  when  there  has  been  an  effort  made  by  some  landlords 
to  divide  their  farms,  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  it,  and  to  give  to  the  separate 
tenants  then  respective  lots.  Those  lots,  from  the  density  of  the  population,  are  necessarily 
small.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  some  proprietors  who  have  not  made  those 
efforts,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  population  is  not  only  very  dense,  but  in  very 
great  distress.  The  principal  feature  of  the  tenantry  is  distress. 

. 5.  Do  the  coast  population  follow  the  fisheries  very  generally? — Yes,  to  a very  consider- 
able extent,  but  very  unfortunately,  from  their  bad  management  and  ignorance,  and  no 
encouragement  being  given  in  the  way  of  bounty,  and  no  experience  to  guide  them. 

6.  Is  the  fish  very  abundant  upon  these  coasts? — Yes,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  u 
there  was  a proper  mode  of  taking  it.  There  was  a curious  system  along  this  coast,  which 
struck  me  as  a very  absurd  one.  They  went  to  a great  expense  in  preparing  large  nets, 
and  waited  till  the  fish  came  to  them,  instead  of  following  the  fish.  They  waited  in  the 
harbour  till  the  fish  approached,  and  they  had  a good  place  to  make  a haul,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  in  very  few  instances  and  by  the  merest  chance  they  were  successful.  They 
have  adopted  a different  system  in  the  island  of  Valencia.  They  have  got  a lighter  descrip- 
tion of  seine,  and  have  given  up  the  habit  of  waiting  for  the  fish,  and  now  follow  the  fish. 

7.  Do  they  require  a larger  description  of  boat? — No ; they  are  bad  boatmen  m genera , 

and  do  not  venture  out  in  boisterous  weather.  The  encouragement  they  had  for  some 
years  under  the  fishery  laws  was  taken  away,  and  it  has  been  productive  of  rather  injurious 
consequences  to  a poor  district  like  this.  1 .. 

8.  Do  they  cure  fish  for  the  purpose  of  exportation? — They  cure  fish;  but  they  have  l 

not  in  such  quantities  as  to  export  by  any  means,  except  in  very  rare  instances.  In  nios 
cases,  they  have  scarcely  enough  for  then  own  consumption  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  w e 
other  food  is  scarce.  , , H 

9.  Did  you  find  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Fishery  Board  they  learned  a 
system  of  fishing,  or  are  their  boats  improved  ? — On  the  Dingle  side  that  was  the . » • 
They  are  more  expert  fishermen  there.  They  derived  very  little  advantage  m this 

from  it,  and  that  must  be  always  the  case  where  they  are  not  exclusively  fishermen,  ? 
by  their  trade.  Every  man  who  fishes  is  a small  farmer,  and.  the  best  part  ot  the  y 
taken  up  in  tilling  his  bit  of  land;  and  they  have  a bad  description  of  boats. 
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10.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving? — I do  not  think  the  system  is 
improving.  W e are  totally  ignorant  of  the  proper  system  of  draining ; and  I often  take 
the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  the  agents  of  absentee  proprietors,  how  very  useful  it  would 
be.  if  the  system  adopted  by  Mr.  William  Blacker  was  introduced. 

11.  Is  there  much  property  in  the  district  held  by  absentees? — Almost  all;  and  the 
necessary  consequence  is,  that  there  is  no  labour,  no  employment,  but  a dense  population 
■without  any  employment,  except  upon  a few  farms  about  this  town.  But  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  they  may  have  some  employment  at  6d.  a day,  which  the  people  would  be  content 
with  if  they  could  obtain  it  all  the  year  round ; but  there  is  very  little  employment. 

12.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  management  of  estates, — for  example,  those  of 
absentee  and  resident  proprietors  ? — There  is  a difference  iu  the  management  of  different 
properties.  I would  say  that  Lord  Lansdowne's  property  in  this  district  was  the  best 
managed.  They  endeavour  to  divide  the  lands  and  give  their  respective  lots  to  the  tenants : 
but  there  is  no  actual  change  in  the  system  of  husbandry.  There  is  more  coarse  land 
improved  in  consequence  of  the  population  increasing,  but  there  is  no  improvement  in  the 
system  of  it,  arising  from  the  want  of  proper  encouragement.  Where  there  is  scarcely  any 
resident  proprietor,  the  people  will  not  originate  any  improvements  themselves.  They 
must  be  instructed. 

13.  Does  the  district  afford  any  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments?— Yes,  decidedly,  in  the  interior  of  it. 

14.  Of  what  nature? — I think  there  never  can  be  in  this  district  any  substantial  improve- 
ment unless  the  proprietors  originate  the  system.  The  system,  I should  say,  would  be  this, 
vou  have  a vast  district  in  the  interior,  which  is  untilled  and  almost  unapproachable,  until 
within  the  last  few  years.  They  could  locate  the  surplus  population,  now  upon  the  sea  coast, 
upon  that  spot,  by  giving  them  coarse  lots,  and  building  houses  for  them,  and  giving  them 
allowances  for  ditching  and  draining.  There  would  be  abundance  of  surface  for  the  people, 
and  the  proprietor  would  be  amply  remunerated  afterwards.  But  in  the  state  of  things  on 
the  sea  coast  now,  I do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  improve  permanently,  unless  the 
population  is  thinned  in  some  way,  and  the  only  mode  would  be  by  locating  them  upon  the 
waste  Lands  in  the  interior.  It  would  amply  compensate  the  proprietor  for  any  outlay  he 
might  make  ; hut  unless  that  is  done,  the  poor  people  will  not  go  to  the  waste  spots  in  the 
interior,  because  they  have  not  the  means  of  doing  it. 

15.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  by  any  persons  to  locate  tenants  in  that  way? — In 
very  few  instances.  The  landlords  give  what  they  call  lots,  and  they  are  in  a gradual 
progress  of  improvement ; but  it  is  a bad  system.  They  give  the  poor  people  lots,  and 
there  are  no  houses  built  for  them,  and  they  are  driven  to  build  miserable  hovels ; and 
though  the  land  is  improved,  yet  their  situation  is  miserable  in  those  hovels.  It.  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  poor  tenant  can  build  any  thing  for  himself. 

16.  Is  there  not  a want  of  lime  upon  these  waste  lauds? — Yes.  there  is;  but  there  is  a 
vast  quantity  of  sand,  winch  in  a great  measure.  I think,  becomes  a substitute. 

IT.  I mean  in  the  interior? — Yes,  there  is;  they  have  to  travel  seven  or  eight  miles. 
But  there  is  a very  curious  fact  that  one-tenth  portion  of  the  sand  which  the  farmer  requires 
on  the  sea  coast  will  answer  the  same  purpose  in  the  interior  upon  the  coarse  land. 

18.  Do  you  thin k that  the  waste  lands  in  the  interior  are  sufficiently  near-  to  be  reclaimed 
by  sand  ?— Yes,  no  doubt  of  it,  if  they  were  encouraged,  and  there  was  a proper  system  of 
draining. 

1 9.  What  is  the  encouragement  you  think  they  should  have  ? — The  encouragement  would 
be.  for  an  insignificant  individual  like  myself  to  give  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  coarse  land,  to 
build  a cottage  for  the  individual,  and  give  it  him  the  first  seven  years  rent,  free,  the  next 
seven  years  at  a trifling  rent,  and  the  next  seven  years  a little  increase,  hut  still  trifling, 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years  he  would  be  able  to  pay  a fair  rent  for  the  land ; and, 
that  being  secured  to  him  and  liis  family,  would  create  an  extraordinary  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  country  in  a short  tune. 

20.  Is  any  land,  upon  which  this  plan  could  be  earned  out — which  appears  to  be  a very 
judicious  one,  if  it  could  be  acted  upon— -paying  the  landowner  any  rent  now  ? — Scarcely 
any  rent.  It  is  scarcely  taken  into  consideration  at  all.  You  have  a great  extent  of  land 
attached  to  a mountain  farm,  and  when  you  let  it  you  only  look  to  the  quantity  that  will 
be  employed  in  grazing  cattle.  A farm  may  have  500  or  1,000  acres  of  bog,  and  you  do  not 
take  it  into  consideration. 

21.  Are  there  people  holding  farms  in  those  districts  who  might  claim  rights  which 
would  embarrass  the  proprietor  in  locating  persons  upon  them  ? — I do  not  think  there 
are  any  of  those  rights.  There  are  very  few  in  this  district  who  have  leases.  There 
are  some  individuals  who  tell  me,  that  upon  the  property  of  an  absentee  landlord,  Mr.  Bland, 
leases  were  executed,  but  they  never  got  them.  But  I do  not  think  there  can  be  any 
land  in  this  district  held  in  that  kind  of  way. 

22.  Do  you  think,  supposing  such  improvement  was  made,  that  the  surplus  population 
you  have  alluded  to  would  be  inclined  to  settle  themselves  on  these  farms  ? — 1 have  no 
doubt  that,  with  the  proper  encouragement  which  I suggest,  they  would.  I am  perfectly 
convinced,  that  the  majority  of  those  that  are  now  inhabiting  the  sea  coast,  if  they  got  a 
grant  of  twenty  acres  of  land,  in  a country  that  was  very  well  intersected  with  roads,  for 
twenty-one  years,  having  it  rent  free  for  some  years,  and  a cottage  for  them,  and  an 
allowance  for  making  ditches  and  draining,  would  voluntarily  go  there.  In  their  small 
holdings  their  food  is  their  great  object.  There  is  the  utmost  misery  experienced  in  years 
°f  scarcity  in  this  country — and  they  come  very  rapidly,  indeed,  at  intervals  of  six  or  seven 
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44.  years — and  the  terror  of  that  scarcity,  and  there  being  so  much  ruin  by  those  years  of 
scarcity,  would  induce  them  to  have  recourse  to  any  expedient  that  xvould  ensure  them  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  potatoes,  without  looking  to  any  tiling  else. 

!q‘  23.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  way  of  proceeding,  if  landlords  do  not  improve 

the  lands  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned  ? — I would  then  apply  the  same  principle  to  the 
agent.  I have  seen  instances  where  agents  have  reclaimed  upon  a certain  system.  That 
remark  applies  to  the  possessions  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne.  His  agent,  Mr.  James 
Hickson,  is  the  only  instance.  Mr.  O’Connell  is  also  a proprietor  in  Iris  own  right,  and  under 
the  college,  and  those  individuals  are  making  considerable  improvements,  in  the  way  of 
building  houses  and  ditching  ; but  I cannot  say  as  much  for  the  other  proprietors,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  in  Valencia.  The  college  consider  that  their  tenants 
have  an  immediate  interest  as  great  as  themselves,  and  they  say,  “ Whatever  assistance 
locally  is  given  by  the  tenants  we  will  give  as  much.”  And  with  respect  to  all  public 
charities,  they  act  in  the  same  way.  I have  invariably  found,  when  I have  subscribed  to 
either  of  the  charities  in  this  barony,  the  fever  hospital  or  the  dispensary,  or  in  comin" 
forward  in  times  of  distress,  that  the  college  was,  I would  say,  liberal,  compared  to  others-^ 
that  is,  liberal  according  to  our  views  in  this  country,  because  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  landlords  so  liberal  as  the  circumstances  often  require.  It  is  not  only  the  want  of 
means  prevents  it,  but  it  is  either  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  country — and  that  I lav 
completely  at  the  door  of  the  agents — or  unwillingness  to  spend  any  money  in  this  country. 
I understand  there  are  proprietors,  wealthy  individuals  ; and,  therefore,  it  cannot  arise  from 
want  of  means  entirely. 

24.  Is  there  any  system  of  subdivision  carried  out  to  any  extent  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ? — There  is  a property  in  this  neighbourhood  belonging  to  Air.  Bland,  where  there 
is  least  attention  paid  to  the  management  of  it,  and  though  upon  the  sea  coast,  with  manure, 
exceedingly  productive.  The  population  are  extremely  wretched,  from  want  of  any  effort 
being  made  to  check  the  increase  of  population.  I know  an  instance  of  a man  of  the  name 
of  James  Sullivan.  I have  been  twenty-three  years  in  this  country,  and  I thought  the  man 
one  of  the  most  improving  tenants.  I saw  him  upon  a small  spot  of  ground,  upon  which 
lie  actually  expended,  if  you  take  his  labour  into  calculation,  the  fee-simple  value  upon  a 
barren  rock,  and  he  was  afterwards  ejected  out  of  the  land — that  was  after  improving  the 
laud,  and  taking  a quantity  of  stones  off  it ; and  if  I was  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it,  I 
should  say  the  ditches  he  made  would  pay  the  fee-simple  value  of  it.  About  £l  or  £8 
a year  was  the  rent  ho  paid  for  it  after  improving  it.  There  was  a portion  taken  from  him 
for  a brother,  or  sister,  or  some  connexion  of  his,  by  the  driver  or  agent  to  Air.  Bland, 

»»•’»  Air.  Hewson.  He  kicked  against  this,  and  thought  it  a gross  injustice  to  him,  after  expend- 

. ing  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  his  life  in  improving  it,  and  he  resisted  giving  any  portion 
of  it,  hut  was  not  particularly  cautious  on  the  occasion  in  his  language  to  the  agent,  aud 
the  consequence  was  he  incurred  his  displeasure,  and  got  notice  to  quit,  having  no  lease. 
He  said  there  was  a lease  executed,  but  he  never  got  it  into  his  possession.  There  was 
an  ejectment  served,  and  his  solicitor  had  the  ingenuity  on  two  or  three  occasions  to  find 
a Saw  in  the  ejectment,  and  to  defeat  the  landlord.  He  had  recourse  to  me  occasionally 
for  advice,  and  1 recommended  him  at  last,  when  I saw  that  Air.  Hewson,  the  agent  to  Mr. 
Bland,  was  determined  to  persevere:  “You  are  a poor  man;  he  is  a rich  man;  he  is 
determined  to  make  a beggar  of  you.  You  had  better  throw  yourself  upon  his  mercy.  I 
am  sure  Air.  Bland  is  too  honourable  a man  not  to  give  you  full  remuneration  for  all  your 
improvements  in  the  last  twenty  years,  which,  to  my  knowledge,  you  have  made.  If  you 
hike  my  advice,  you  will  not  contend  with  him  any  longer.  You  are  only  injuring  yourself, 
aud  though  you  may  be  successful  for  a session  or  two,  you  cannot  finally  succeed ; and 
though,  your  case  is  a very  hard  one,  and  they  are  determined  to  get  rid  of  you,  I recom- 
mend you  to  give  up  your  land,  and  I am  perfectly  sure  you  will  get  full  remuneration  for 
your  labour  and  your  improvements.”  The  poor  man  had  the  misfortune  to  take  my 
advice,  and  gave  up  the  land,  and  never  got  a particle  of  remuneration.  I lamented 
exceedingly  afterwards  that  he  did  take  my  advice. 

25.  Can  you  state  whether  that  man  and  his  ancestors  had  been  long  in  possession  of  the 
land  ? — Yes,  {is  long  as  I recollect  any  tiling,  they  had  been  in  possession  of  it.  If  the  land 
had  been  seen  at  the  time  this  man  took  it,  nobody  would  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
attempt  to  make  the  improvements  he  made.  There  was  not  a single  rood  of  arable  laud 
in  it,  or  land  that  was  not  covered  with  immense  stones,  except  where  there  were  little 
bogs  attached  to  it.  He  made  drains  across ; he  took  out  immense  stones,  dug  them  out, 
and  blasted  them  with  fire,  and  made  stone  walls  and  fences  ; and  I have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying,  upon  my  oath,  that  he  purchased  out  aud  out  the  fee-simple  of  the 
land.  The  mau  took  my  advice  and  gave  it  up ; I thinking  that  no  man,  with  the  feelings 
of  a Christian,  could  think  of  turning  him  out  without  remuneration. 

20.  Had  he  a lease  at  the  time  of  making  the  improvements  ? — There  are  leases,  I under- 
stand, but  they  were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  tenants.  I asked  the  unfortunate  people 
why  they  did  not  get  leases. 

27.  Do  you  think  that  a case  of  that  kind  would  have  occurred  if  the  landlord  had  been 
resident  ? — I think  it  impossible. 

23.  We  understand  you  to  say  that  the  man  was  honest,  and  well-conducted,  as  well  as 
industrious  ? — Yes,  he  was  honest,  well-conducted,  and  industrious,  hut  he  had  that  spin 
of  independence  about  him  that,  if  he  thought  he  was  injured,  he  would  not  have  tlie 
slightest  hesitation  in  telling  the  man  who  had  injured  him  that  he  had  wronged  him.  6 
was  a man  of  that  disposition  that  could  not  conceal  his  sentiments. 
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29.  Does  the  agent  reside  upon  the  spot?— No;  it  -was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hcwson  who 
resided  at  Milltown  at  that  time.  His  son,  a young  barrister,  is  the  agent  now. 

30.  Is  Mr.  Bland  an  absentee  ? 1 es ; I never  knew  him  to  be  in  tliis  country  but  once. 
I had  a communication  with  him,  in  respect  to  his  tenantry,  upon  one  occasion.  I found 
that  they  were  somewhat  badly  off  with  respect  to  schools.”  His  was  the  princioal  property 
on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary.  I knew  Lord  Lansdowne  had  been  subscribing  for 
schools,  and  his  property  being  the  most  central,  and  having  had  courteous  communications 
with  him  in  times  of  distress,  I thought  I could  get  a national  school  establislied ; and  I 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bland,  mentioning  the  want  of  instruction,  and  asking  him  for  a site,  and  for 
a subscription,  so  as  to  endeavour  to  establish  a national  school.  My  insignificant  property 
is  not  in  the  district  I reside  in ; it  is  the  property  of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  so  far  I am  a 
middleman.  Sir.  Bland  wrote  me  back  a sort  of  letter,  and  said  he  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  system  of  national  education.  I took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  him  again,  saying,  I 
regretted  it  exceedingly ; that  I was  sure  he  did  not  wish  to  establish  the  system  of  luble 
schools ; that  he  had  not  a single  tenant  upon  his  property  but  a Catholic,”  and  he  could 
not  hope  to  establish  another,  and  I hoped  that  he  would  re-eonsicler  the  matter ; but  if  lie 

still  declined  he  need  not  write  me  again ; but  he  wrote  a very  concise  letter  : Dear  Sir, 

Though  you  kindly  excuse  me  from  the  trouble  of  writing,  I take  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
say  I still  retain  the  same  opinion.” 

31.  How  long  did  Sullivan  continue  those  improvements  ?— Till  he  gave  up  the  land,  he 
was  continually  employed  upon  them.  When  first  I saw  the  land,  I would  not  have  given 
2s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  now  it  is  worth  three  or  four  times  that  amount 

32.  When  did  the  dispossession  take  place  ? — I believe  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 

33.  What  has  become  of  the  poor  man  ? — I gave  him  a mountain  farm.  He  was  reduced 
to  beggary  before  he  went  there,  and  he  gave  it  up  afterwards.  He  gave  it  up  himself. 
He  was  reduced  : he  had  nothing  whatever  when  he  came  to  me.  He  held  it  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  he  is  now  residing  in  this  town. 

34.  Was  his  case  ever  represented  to  the  landlord  himself? — He  went  himself,  strange 
to  say,  all  the  way  to  London,  to  Lower  Berkeley-street  (where  Mr.  Bland  lived),  with  his 
petition.  It  is  a great  many  years  ago.  He  came  to  me  for  my  advice  upon  that  occasion. 

I dissuaded  him  from  it.  I said,  “ You  may  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bland  will  refer  your 
memorial  to  his  agent.”  He  did  not  take  my  advice.  He  went  to  England,  and  incurred 
the  expense ; and  of  course,  what  I had  predicted  occurred. 

35.  Is  it  the  usual  practice  on  that  estate  for  the  agent  to  sanction  subdivision  ? — I think 
he  completely  overlooked  it ; so  much  so,  that  if  the  system  goes  on,  I do  not  know  how 

the  people  can  exist  ten  or  twelve  years  more.  I will  give  you  an  instance  of  it : One 

portion  of  it  is  called  Ballycarberry,  forming  three  ploughlands.  The  occupying  tenants, 
some  years  ago,  divided  the  land  into  little  divisions  among  themselves.  They  calculated 
each  division  as  the  grass  of  four  cows.  There  was  one  man,  of  the  name  of  Crahan,  now 
living  on  one  of  those  lots  with  four  cows — he  had  four  in  family;  lie  got  them  all  married, 
and  the  fortune  he  gave  was  a cow’s  grass  to  each ; and  of  course,  the  sons  came  to  reside 
upon  the  land.  There  are  four  families.  The  last  of  all  was  a daughter.  He  had  but  one 
cow’s  grass  remaining.  He  married  that  daughter  to  my  cow  hoy,  and  he  got  the  remaining 
cow’s  grass,  or  he  was  to  have  one  on  the  father-in-law’s  death.  , 

36.  Had  that  man  any  lease  ? — They  all  tell  me  the  leases  were  executed,  but  they  never 
got  them. 

37 . Did  the  agent’s  driver  get  any  part  of  the  lands  which  were  taken  from  Sullivan  ? — 

I do  not  know  that. 

3S.  Is  it  usual  for  the  driver  or  agent  in  this  country  to  receive  fees  upon  letting  lands  ? — 
Tliis  driver  had  a pound  upon  the  farm  of  that  agent  in  his  own  possession,  and  I believe 
there  was  a vast  deal  of  severity  exercised  upon  these  poor  unfortunate  tenants  by  impound- 
ing for  rent.  Tliis  continued  for  several  years,  and  there  were  serious  complaints  as  to  the 
cruelty  and  hardship  of  their  situation,  and  some  regulation  was  adojited  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  people.  There  was  some  stipulated  sum  fixed  by  Mr.  Hcwson  that  the  driver  should 
not  exceed  for  each  tenant.  The  great  misfortune  is,  that  the  tenants  are  under  the 
influence  of  that  driver.  They  are  completely  unprotected  in  a great  many  instances.  I 
do  not  think  there  can  be  a country,  or  any  portion  of  it,  whore  the  great  proportion  of 
the  peasantry  can  be  so  oppressed : they  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  these  people.  The 
proprietors  are  almost  all  absentees,  and  every  one  has  an  absentee  agent  residing  out  of 
the  district. 

39.  Is  there  an  agent  sufficiently  near  to  have  any  intercourse  with. the  tenants? — No. 

40.  Does  any  suggestion  occur  to  you  which  you  would  like  to  offer  to  the  commissioners, 
as  to  the  state  of  the  population  here? — No ; nothing.  You  must  have  heard  of  the 
great  oppression  of  the  county  cess  in  this  county,  from  its  inequality ; so  much  so,  as  to 
tend  to  disturb  the  peace.  It  is  taken  from  the  Down  survey.  It  is  in  ideal  acres.  The 
number  in  the  barony  is  about  1,200.  The  baronial  assessment  is  made  upon  these 
ideal  acres ; the  consequence  of  wliicli  is,  that  it  is  grievously  oppressive  on  a certain  portion 
of  the  community,  and  comparatively  light  upon  the  others ; and  it  lias  tended  to  actual 
breaches  of  the  peace.  Under  the  late  act  of  Parliament,  there  might  he  a meeting  of  the 
vestry,  and  you  could  appoint  applotters,  and  they  could  applot  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment, if  they  chose ; but  those  vestries  were  scenes  of  riot.  One  portion  of  the  cess-payers 
Was  pitted  against  the  other.  That  portion  which  was  assessed  light  was  pitted  against 
those  who  were  assessed  heavily,  and  it  is  impossible  to  levy  it  under  the  law  as  it  exists  : 
they  levy  mostly  under  the  old  system.  Two  or  three  memorials  were  brought  down 


5th  September  1844. 
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685. 

Keane  Mahony,  esq. 


Hth  September , 1844.  before  the  grand  jury,  and  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Muckross,  informed  them  that  Lord  Eliot  had 

promised  that  a short  bill  should  be  brought  into  Parliament ; but  nothing  was  done  It. 

was  proposed  for  two  or  three  years  to  have  a survey  of  the  county,  or  to  have  the' cess 
paid  according  to  the  valuation  under  the  Tithe  Commission. 

•41.  Would  it  be  sufficient  if  a power  was  given  to  the  grand  jury,  whenever  they  saw  fit 
to  introduce  the  poor  law  valuation  for  the  revision  of  the  county  cess,  to  be  placed  upon 
the  holders  in  the  barony  ? — I would  prefer  not  to  have  the  alternative  rest  with  the  grand 
jury,  I would  rather  have  it  compulsory,  and  simplified  in  some  way.  Nothing  can  be  done 
without  a new  valuation,  unless  the  basis  of  the  poor  law  valuation  is  taken. 

42.  Suppose  a revision  of  the  county  cess  in  the  baronies  or  parishes  were  made  as  it  is 
now,  and  that  within  those  districts  the  levy  was  made  according  to  the  poor  law  valuation 
and  that  that  system  was  to  continue  until  the  government  valuation  was  made  do  you 
think  that  would  be  a sufficient  relief  ? — It  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  any  alteration  must 
be  an  improvement.  Any  alteration  that  would  make  the  assessment  equitable  is  what  we 
want — that  is  the  great  point ; there  is  none  in  the  original  valuation  of  the  baronies,  and 
this  being  one  of  the  poorest  baronies,  it  pays  notoriously  more  than  its  fan-  proportion,  and 
that  would  appear  upon  a valuation.  The  respective  proportions  should  also  be  struck 
that  each  barony  should  pay  of  the  county  charge ; that  would  require  no  valuation.  I 
also  think  there  should  be  some  centi-al  farming  society,  or  model  farms,  in  the  centre  of 
each  district ; but  that  is  entirely  the  business  of  the  landlords  to  look  to. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


686. 

-Tames  O’Sullivan. 
See  Mr.  Hewson' s 
Statement, 
Appendix  B,  No.  77 


[ The  following  extracts  were  read  from  the  paper  referred  to : — ] 

“ The  above  and  within  statement  is  our  estimate  or  valuation  of  the  improvements  made  by  the 
within  and  above-recited  James  O’Sullivan,  upon  his  division  of  North  Ballycarberry,  according  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  judgment.  Given  under  our  hands,  as  chosen  valuators  by  the  gentry 
of  the  barony  of  Iveragb,  county  of  Kerry,  the  26fch  of  August,  1832. 

“ The  valuation  of  the  improvements,  in  a gross  sum,  is  £150,  by  much  too  small  in  comparison  to 
the  labour  and  expense  in  reclaiming  the  above  subdivision.  But  great  improvements  there  must  have 
been  since  the  year  1823,  at  which  period  we,  as  being  tithe  valuators  in  the  said  barony  of  Iveragh, 
exempted  or  rather  excluded  the  four  lots  along  the  north  border  there,  as  free  from  tithe  for  the 
seven  following  years,  three  whereof  are  meadows  at  present,  and  the  other  a grazing  pasture.  This, 
in  our  judgment,  is  fair  and  honest.  Given  under  our  hands  the  14th  of  August,  1S37.” 

6.  Hacl  you  any  lease  when  you  made  those  improvements  ? — No.  Mr.  Lalor,  the  agent 
before  Mr.  Hewson,  told  me  that  my  grandchildren  should  he  there : that  was  when  I was 
making  improvements. 

7.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  Mr.  Hewson  for  a lease  ? — I asked  him  for  a lease,  and  he  said 
he  would  not  give  it  me,  except  of  the  part  I was  reclaiming ; but  I did  uot  like  to  take 
that. 

S.  Did  he  offer  you  a lease  of  any  part  of  it? — Yes,  of  a part  of  it ; but  I would  not  take 
it,  as  I could  not  get  a lease  of  the  whole. 

9.  How  much  did  he  offer  you  a lease  of? — About  two-thirds  of  it — of  all  hut  the  grass 
of  two  sheep. 

1 0.  Why  did  you  not  take  the  lease  ? — Because  I did  not  like  to  take  it,  as  it  was  only 
of  a part  of  it.  The  rent  I assumed  under  Mr.  Lalor  was  £11,  and  at  the  alteration  of  the 
currency  it  was  reduced  to  £10  some  shillings.  John  Primrose  and  James  Butler  went  to 
the  laud,  at  the  time  of  the  tithe  valuation. 

11.  When  did  you  quit  possession  of  the  farm,  or  when  was  it  taken  from  you? — I do 
not  know  whether  it  was  seven  years  last  May  or  eight  that  I was  dispossessed. 

12.  Was  any  allowance  made  to  you  for  your  improvements? — I was  never  allowed  any 
thing — not  one  penny. 

13.  Was  all  the  farm  given  to  other  people  ? — Yes,  Kelly,  the  driver,  has  a portion  of  it, 

and  my  sister  has  another  portion.  _ . 

14.  While  you  were  going  on  with  the  improvements,  did  the  agent  or  the  driver  advise 

you  not  to  make  them,  or  tell  you  you  would  not  be  continued  in  the  land  ? — They  never 
told  me  any  such  thing.  . . 

15.  Did  the  agent  offer  to  take  any  part  of  the  land  from  you  without  your  permission 


James  O'Sullivan,  sworn,  and  examined  through  an  interpreter,  who  was  also  sworn. 

1.  Did  you  at  any  time  hold  lands  under  Mr.  Bland? — Yes ; I was  born  upon  the  lands 
at  Ballycarberry,  and  my  father  held  the  lands  before  me. 

2.  How  long  were  you  upon  those  lands  ? — Sixty  years,  except  seven  years  I have  been 
dispossessed  out  of  it. 

3.  In  what  state  was  the  land  when  you  first  took  to  it  ? — This  land  was  divided  in  lots. 
There  was  a great  part  of  it  arable  laud,  and  some  more  that  was  barren  land.  I was  one 
of  the  richest  tenants  in  the  place.  I got  a large  part  of  the  barren  land ; it  was  all  boggy 
upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  1 reclaimed  it  at  my  own  expense. 

4.  Upon  what  occasion  was  that  paper  drawn  up  [/landing  a paper  to  the  witness]? — 
Mr.  Hewson,  of  Milltown,  was  the  agent  of  Mr.  Crump  Bland,  and  1 got  a letter  from  Mr. 
Hewson  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tait,  to  get  two  men  to  value  the  land.  He  got  two  proper 
persons  to  value  the  land.  They  were  sworn  before  the  magistrate,  Mr.  James  Mahony ; 
and  that  valuation  was  sent  hack  to  Mr.  Hewson. 

5.  Is  that  paper  a true  copy  of  it? — Yes,  that  is  the  same  valuation ; it  is  not  a copy  at 
all,  it  is  the  very  same. 
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before  you  were  ejected  ? — Yes,  some  part  that  my  sister  has  of  it.  He  asked  me  to  let  5th  September,  1844. 
mv  sister  in,  and  I told  him  I would  not.  unless  I got  money  or  land.®'  ‘ y 

16.  Was  that  the  cause  of  your  being  ejected?— I think  not:  but  I think  the  driver 
wanted  the  land,  because  I had  made  good  iand  of  it. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  John  O' Regan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Masterheehy,  in  the  parish  of  Dromod,  in  the  barony  of 
Iveragh,  near  this  town. 

2.  What  is  the  part  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ?_ With  the 
greater  part  of  the  barony  of  Iveragh;  I am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  western 
part  of  it. 

3.  What  is  the  general  character  of  the  country;  is  it  wasteland  or  reclaimed?— A 
great  deal  of  it  is  barren  Land,  and  wants  reclaiming ; but  the  landlords  do  not  give"  any 
leases  generally,  and  the  poor  people  are  in  no  way  encouraged  to  improve  their  lands,  for 
want  of  leases. 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  the  condition  of  the  people  would  be  improved  by  allowing  ihem 
to  locate  upon  the  waste  lands,  and  giving  them  leases  ? — If  they  had  leases  for  thirty  or 
forty  years,  they  would  improve  it  more  than  one-third. 

5.  Would  they  be  willing  to  go  out  upon  those  lands  if  they  got  a free  tenure  for  a term 
of  years? — They  would  if  they  got  a term  of  thirty  or  forty  years. 

6.  How  is  the  land  usually  let  in  this  district ; by  valuation  or  proposal? I never  saw 

any  valuation ; it  js  fixed  by  the  landlord,  whatever  rent  he  chooses  to  put  upon  it.  You 
may  get  four  parties  applying  for  it,  and  they  offer  more  than  the  value,  and  they  agree  to 
pay  it  in  order  to  have  a few  years’  produce  out  of  it. 

7.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  a cow’s  grass? — It  varies  from  £l  10s.  to  £3  10.*. 

8.  What  quantity  of  butter  would  a cow  give  in  a year  ? — From  three-fourths  of  a firkin 
to  a firkin  and  a half.  A firkin  is  fifty-six  pounds. 

9.  Are  the  taxes  heavy  in  this  district  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

10.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — It  is  not  the  same  propor- 
tion upon  every  farm ; some  are  dearer,  and  some  cheaper. 

11.  How  often  in  the  year  is  the  rent  usually  collected? — Twice  a year;  they  drive  for 
it  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The  tenants  assume  more  rent  than  they  are  able  to 
pay  for  it,  and  in  consequence  of  that  they  are  driven  very  often  in  the  vear. 

12.  Is  there  any  tiling  you  wish  to  state  to  the  commissioners? — 1 think  the  greatest 
wrong  in  the  world  is  that  the  government  should  not  do  something  to  give  some  term  or 
holding  to  the  poor  tenant,  that  he  may  be  remunerated ; for  this  country  is  not  equal  to 
other  parts  of  Ireland  in  cattle  or  butter,  to  make  the  rent.  In  the  winter  season  they  are 
mostly  idle ; and  if  they  had  encouragement  to  continue  them  upon  the  laud,  they  would 
work  upon  the  land ; but  they  idle  then  time  away,  seeing  the  way  that  others  are  treated 
who  have  improved  their  land,  by  landlords  or  agents. 

13.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  that  yourself? — Yes.  My  father  held  some  land  under  see  Mr.  Wiggins 

Lord  Headley,  aud  his  father  before  him,  and  three  or  four  brothers ; and  he  laid  out  a great  Statement, 

deal  of  money.  I heard  my  father  say  that  he  lost  £150  upon  the  house.  Lord  Headley  Appendix  B,  No.  73. 
valued  it  at  £100,  and  he  only  got  half  the  valuation — only  £50  ; and  himself  and  his  father 

before  him.  lost  a great  deal  by  improvements  in  the  same  way. 

14.  Were  they  ever  ejected  from  the  farm? — My  father  and  his  brother  were  continued 
tenants  upon  a part.  My  father  died  and  left  a part  to  me  and  a sister.  I had  my  sister 
married,  and  her  husband  made  up  the  matter  with  the  agent,  aud  the  agent  was  to  con- 
tinue him  in  possession.  My  brother-in-law  turned  out  a blackguard,  and  set  the  land  to  his 
own  convenience.  Mr.  Wiggins,  who  is  a very  proper  agent,  issued  notices  to  the  tenants 
the  two  last  yearn,  and  made  them  pay  the  profit  rent  to  me. 

15.  Did  your  father  or  any  of  your  family  reside  upon  any  of  those  lands? — Yes.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  years,  I went  to  Lord  Headley  and  proposed  for  the  land:  it  was 
intended  for  twenty  cows.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  too  much  for  me,  and  he  would  take 
it  into  consideration — that  he  thought  ten  cows  would  be  sufficient ; but  when  Sir.  Wiggins 
came  over,  he  would  talk  to  him  about  it ; hut  he  never  made  any  promise  about  it.  My 
uncle  went  over  with  me  to  propose  for  this  farm  for  me  : Mr  Wiggins  said  he  was  content 
to  give  me  the  grass  of  twenty  cows,  for  me  and  another  brother. 

16.  Did  you  ever  get  any  land  in  consequence  ? — No,  I did  not. 

17.  Why  not  ? — When  I went  down  to  Mr.  Wiggins  the  following  day.  I told  him  I would 
take  none  of  the  land  if  I did  not  take  my  father’s  part,  and  he  said  I was  a fool  if  I went 
and  told  Lord  Headley  that,  for  I might  get  nothing ; but  he  said  he  would  do  his  best  for 
me.  He  went  down  to  Lord  Headley  ancl  consulted  him.  I went  down  to  him,  and  he 
clapped  his  hand  on  my  .shoulder,  and  said,  “ John,  I have  got  your  father's  land  for  you; 
it  will  be  given  you.”  I was  taken  down  to  my  father’s  land : they  were  settling*  the 
property  for  six  days,  by  Mr.  Wiggins  and  Mr.  Morgan ; and  Mr.  Morgan  told  me  afterwards 
that  he  said  it  was  a great  wrong  that  two  young  fellows  like  us  should  get  a farm,  and 
that  an  old  man  like  my  uncle,  who  had  no  children,  should  get  another  large  farm,  and 
that  it  was  better  for  the  one  farm  to  be  given  to  other  tenants,  and  for  us  to  have  the 
half  of  my  uncle’s  land.  Our  uncle,  who  was  always  backing  us  before,  when  he  saw  we 
^ere  going  to  get  half  of  his  land,  went  to  Lord  Headley,  and  there  was  an  under-agent 
there,  and  he  spoke  to  him,  and  the  result  was,  that  I was  deprived  of  it  after  all. 


686. 

James  O'Sullivan. 
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18.  To  whom  was  it  given  ? — To  four  or  five  tenants  picked  up  about  the  parish. 

19.  Did  you  get  any  portion  of  your  uncle’s  land?— No. 

20.  Were  you  ever  offered  any  portion  of  it  ? — Yes,  by  Mr.  Wiggins;  but  I was  deprived 
of  it  by  Lord  Headley. 

21.  How  were  you  deprived  of  it? — He  got  it  made  up  with  Lord  Headley. 

\The  witness  withdrew.'] 

John  O'  Connell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Money  duff,  near  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer ; holding  the  grass  of  two  cows  and  a horse. 

3.  Ai*e  you  well  acquainted  with  tliis  district? — Yes,  I am. 

4.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms,  generally  ? — They  are  small ; often  the  grass  of  two 
cows,  only. 

5.  Are  they  getting  rich  ? — No  ; they  cannot  get  rich,  they  have  so  small  a portion  of 
land. 

6.  Do  they  still  continue  to  divide  their  holdings  with  their  families? — Yes,  thev  do; 
but  some  of  the  landlords  do  not  wish  them  to  leave  it  to  any  of  their  family  except  the 
eldest  son  : it  was  divided  into  general  divisions  before.  A farmer,  to  my  knowledge, 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  gave  the  grass  of  two  cows  to  one  son ; another  to  a daughter ; 
another  to  a son,  and  so  on. 

7.  How  do  you  propose  to  enlarge  the  farms  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  other  mode  except 
by  emigrating. 

8.  Are  the  population  disposed  to  emigrate  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

9.  What  do  you  think  can  be  done  to  make  the  farms  of  such  a size  that  people  can  live 
upon  them  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  waste  land  in  the  country — waste  bog  and  mountain, 
and  if  they  got  five  or  six  acres,  and  some  encouragement  to  reclaim  it,  they  would  live  by 
that. 

10.  What  encouragement  would  you  suggest? — I should  think  they  should  get  it  free 
for  seven  years,  at  any  rate,  and  to  get  some  capital  to  reclaim  the  land.  A man  without 
capital  cannot  reclaim ; he  must  have  some  capital  to  support  him. 

11.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  a man  can  keep  his  family, 
depending  entirely  upon  the  farm? — If  he  had  four  or  five  acres  of  land  he  would  try  to 
support  his  family  upon  that,  if  he  had  a lease,  but  there  are  no  leases  given  in  "this 
country,  they  are  mostly  tenants-at-will. 

12.  Are  the  rents  frequently  raised  upon  them? — I do  not  hear  of  any  rent  being  raised 
in  the  country  this  seven  or  eight  years. 

13.  When  the  tenants  take  the  land  in  that  way,  is  there  an  understanding  between  the 
landlords  and  them,  that  the  rent  shall  not  vary  for  twenty  years  ? — It  is  the  same  rent 
that  I see  them  always  paying.  Daniel  O’Connell  gave  a quarter  of  a year’s  rent  to  his 
tenantry,  all  through — that  is,  half  a gale. 

14.  How  do  you  know  that ; are  you  one  of  his  tenants  ? — Yes,  I am. 

15.  When  did  he  give  that  reduction  ? — When  he  was  in  the  country  last — last  Decem- 
ber. I believe  he  gave  directions  to  his  agent  to  give  one-fourth  of  a year’s  rent. 

16.  Is  that  a permanent  reduction  ? — He  gave  it  for  that  year.  I do  now  know  that  it 
was  to  be  continued.  Some  of  the  farmer’s  wanted  no  reduction,  others  did,  but  the  agent 
gave  it  in  general. 

17.  Were  you  to  do  any  thing  to  your  land  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  ? — No ; for 
any  new  roads  made  to  the  houses,  or  houses  built,  he  allows  them,  and  for  ditching  the 
farms. 

IS.  What  proportion  of  the  cost  does  he  allow ; does  he  allow  the  whole  cost  ? — Yes, 
for  building  the  house  ; or  if  you  build  a slated  house  he  will  give  you  the  slates,  and  the 
timber,  and  lime  : you  require  nothing  but  to  build  the  wall,  he  will  do  every  thing  else 
himself. 

19.  Does  he  give  leases  ? — There  are  not  many  leases  on  his  property  at  present ; but 
the  son  who  has  got  the  management  says,  he  will  make  leases  to  the  tenants. 

20.  Have  many  houses  been  built  on  Mr.  O’Connell’s  property,  under  that  encourage- 
ment ? — Yes ; there  is  not  a farm  on  his  property  that  they  have  not  built  upon. 

21.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  in  this  country? — They 
generally  hold  by  the  ploughland ; it  is  not  let  by  the  acre  at  all,  but  by  the  townland  and 
the  ploughland.  The  ploughland  is  what  is  called  twelve  gnieves,  and  a gnieve  is  three  or 
four  milch  cows’  grass  : and  for  stock  on  the  mountain  it  is  three  or  four  collops. 

22.  Is  it  by  that  division  that  the  county  cess  is  levied  ? — It  is  not  by  that  the  county 
cess  is  levied,  generally ; they  have  a difference  about  the  comity  cess — they  call  a vestry 
sometimes.  I wish  that  they  had  it  levied  by  the  poor  rate  valuation.  Those  that  it 
would  come  heavy  upon  wish  it  to  be  by  the  acre,  and  those  who  have  the  strongest  party 
carry  the  majority. 

23.  Which  do  you  yourself  think  would  be  the  best  way  of  doing  it  ? — The  best  and 
fairest  way  of  doing  it  is  by  the  valuation  of  the  land. 

24.  Do  you  think  that  the  poor  rate  valuation  is  pretty  near  the  value  of  the  land  ? — 
Yes,  I think  it  is.  If  two  parties  were  sent  out  to  value,  they  might  over  value  in  some 
cases,  and  under  value  in  others,  but  they  would  not  deviate  much. 

25.  Is  the  valuation  for  the  poor  rate  what  the  lands  are  generally  let  at  ? — No ; they 
do  not  look  at  that,  Some  are  let  under  it,  but  many  of  them  over  it.  The  Marquess  of 
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Lansdowne  gave  a 1 eduction  to  his  tenants — he  has  given  one-sixth,  one-eighth,  one- 
seventh.  and  so  on.  on  lus  farms ; and  Siv.  James  O'Connell  made  a reduction  in  his  rent 

25.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  by  putting  a number  of  small  farms 
together  to  make  one  large  one  ? — No. 

27.  Have  many  tenants  been  turned  out  in  the  district?— I do  not  know  of  any,  except 

Hr.  Hickson,  Lord  Lansdowne’s  agent,  he  ejects  some  from  time  to  time,  and  Mr  Crump 
Bland's  agent.  ' r 

28.  For  what  ? — The  non-payment  of  rent. 

29.  Were  there  many  tenants  dispossessed,  except  for  non-payment  of  rent?— I do  not 
hear  that  there  are,  and  there  are  not  many  dispossessed  for  that. 

30.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ?— No. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Sullivan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Gortmore,  to  the  east  of  this  town— about  three  miles 
from  it. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes.  I hold  about  fifty  arable  acres,  besides  grass  land 

3.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  holdings  in  the  district  ?— That  is  the  largest  holding  of 

any  man  in  the  parish.  ° 

4.  What  is  the  most  usual  size?— We  know  little  about  acres  there.  It  is  a lump  sum 
that  is  paid.  I had  a survey  of  it  made,  and  I know  the  size  of  my  farm. 

5.  Are  the  holders  of  land,  in  general,  improving  in  farming  at  all?— Yes,  they  are.  and 
more  so  than  their  encouragement  would  lead  them  to,  for  their  encouragement  is  very  bad. 

G.  Is  there  any  system  adopted  towards  them  of  assisting  them  in 'building  houses  or 
draining  ?— No  ; nothing  to  signify.  Some  of  the  landlords  make  them  the  payment  of  a 
trifle. 

7.  Have  there  been  many  tenants  put  out,  and  fresh  ones  brought  in?— Frequently. 

8.  Are  persons  often  put  out  for  any  other  cause  than  the  non-payment  of  rent?— No; 
it  is  not  common  for  any  other  cause.  In  some  instances,  they  have  been. 

9.  Do  they  hold  much  in  common  ?— Yes,  they  do ; but  they  are  getting  into  the  custom 
of  separating  it  into  separate  lots,  each  man  getting  his  own. 

10.  When  a man  has  got  liis  own  part,  and  has  a family,  does  he  frequently  subdivide  it 

himself,  without  his  landlord’s  permission,  among  his  family  ? Yes. 

11.  Has  that  gone  on  to  any  great  extent?— Yes;  but  the  population  is  so  great  now, 
they  can  scarcely  go  further  than  they  have  done. 

12.  Have  any  means  been  taken  by  any  of  the  Landlords  in  the  district  to  provide  for 
any  of  the  population,  by  emigration,  or  locating  them  on  other  lands  ? — Some  of  them 
gave  them  coarse  lands  ; but  they  may  as  well  not  have  them,  for  there  is  not  a man  that 
has  any  term  in  them.  I believe  the  valuation  of  the  parish  is  £33,000  a year,  and  there  is 
not  a lease  in  the  parish.  They  are  all  tenants-at-will. 

13.  Does  the  property  belong  principally  to  absentees? — Yes,  all  absentees;  and  the 
tenants  are  all  tenants-at-will:  and  if  you  do  not  pay  up  the  rent  in  November,  they  throw 
you  upon  the  world  in  May. 

14.  Are  the  tenants  desirous  of  having  leases? — Yes;  they  would  be  very  glad  of  them. 

15.  If  they  had  leases,  do  you  think  their  habits  of  industry  would  induce  them  to 
improve  the  lands  ? — Yes  : if  they  had  a lease,  they  would  certainly  improve  the  land. 

1G.  Does  the  land  in  your  district  require  draining  much? — Yes,  it  does;  and  if  there 
vasjnuch  encouragement  for  it,  it  would  do  a great  deal  of  good. 

17.  Is  there  any  habit  among  the  farmers  of  keeping  the  cattle  in  the  house  in  the 
winter? — Yes,  in  winter. 

IS.  How  are  they  usually  fed? — By  hay. 

19.  Is  there  any  increase  of  the.  growth  of  green  crops? — Ten  years  ago  there  was  none 
of  it ; but  they  are  getting  into  a knowledge  of  it  now,  but  there  is  no  encouragement. 

20.  Y hat  kind  of  encouragement  should  a man  receive' for  that  purpose  ? — A man  should 
have  a term  in  his  Land,  and  have  the  land  at  a value.  If  it  comes  out  of  lease  to-morrow, 
he  is  asked  to  give  so  much  rent ; and  if  not,  another  will. 

21.  What  is  a sufficient  lease  to  give  encouragement? — Twenty-one  years  would  be  too 
little  : thirty-one  years  would  be  short  enough. 

22.  That  is,  if  the  tenants  made  all  the  improvements  themselves  ? — Yes,  and  at  a fair 
rent. 

23.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  known  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

24.  How  does  the  letting  value  bear  in  respect  to  that  ? — The  rents  are  much  higher. 

. 25.  Can  you  say  how  much  liigher  ? — It  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion. I went  about  and  made  a calculation. 

26.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  a fair  one  ? — Yes. 

27.  Is  it  equable  over  all  the  different  qualities  of  land? — Yes,  it  is  pretty  much  so. 

25.  Are  there  many  persons  in  the  district  who  are  labourers? — Yes. 

29.  Are  they  able  to  find  employment  ? — Only  for  two  or  three  months — in  the  month 
of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March. 

th^  ^kat  rate  of  wages  do  they  get  in  the  busy  times? — Sixpence  a day,  and  feeding 

31. 
a day. 

Fart  II,  5 Z 


twice  a day. 

With  respect  to  the  labourers  who  work  with  farmers,  how  are  they  paid? — Sixpence 


3th  September.  1844. 

688. 

John  O'Connell. 


689. 

Mr.  P.  O’Sullivan. 
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5th  September , 1844.  32.  Are  they  paid  in  money? — Yes,  and  in  con-acre  too.  They  are  generally  paid  iu 

rrr  money.  The  poor  farmers  have  a great  grievance  in  the  county  cess.  The  gentlemen  in 
Mr  p O’Sullivan  tlie  barony  cut  it  up  for  roads,  with  drains,  and  it  all  falls  upon  the  farmers.  They  have 
poor  people  put  to  improve  the  barren  land,  and  the  expense  of  the  road  falls  upon  the 
farmers.  For  instance,  the  rent  roll  of  the  barony  is  not  more  than  £20,000  a year  and 
the  county  cess  is  £4,000  a year  upon  the  barony,  which  presses  harder  upon  them' than 
the  rent,  because  it  comes  at  awkward  times  in  the  year.  When  a grand  juror  wants  to 
have  a road  made,  he  nail  get  cess-payers  appointed  that  will  be  favourable  to  him  in  the 
making  of  the  roads. 

33.  Are  the  landlords  in  the  barony  resident  or  non-resident  ? — Non-resident  chiefly. 

34.  Who  manages  the  estates  ? — Resident  agents. 

35.  Do  they  live  in  the  district? — Yes,  or  in  the  county. 

36.  Do  they  live  under  an  absentee  agent? — Yes. 

37.  Do  you  observe  much  difference  in  the  mode  in  which  estates  are  managed? I 

would  rather  have  a non-resident  agent,  and  that  is  the  general  impression  of  the  people. 

38.  From  what  does  that  arise  ? — There  would  be  no  favour  expected  from  a non-resident 
agent. 

39.  Is  it  usual  for  the  agent  to  ask  and  obtain  duty  work  from  the  tenants  ? Yes,  it  was 

so,  but  it  is  decaying  away  of  late. 

40.  Do  the  bailiffs  ever  ask  or  obtain  such  work? — Yes,  they  do,  and  the  under-bailiffs  also. 

41.  What  sort  of  work  is  given  to  the  under-bailiffs? — The  drivers  must  have  under- 
drivers, and  they  must  be  paid ; but  now  they  are  getting  rid  of  the  drivers  by  giving  the 
tenants  notice  to  quit,  if  the  rent  is  not  paid. 

42.  Which  is  the  best  plan  for  the  people,  serving  them  with  a notice  to  quit,  or  sending 
a bailiff  to  drive  them  ? — The  poor  tenant  can  have  no  rest  till  May,  till  he  knows  how  he 
shall  be  treated. 

43.  Are  any  allowances  made  by  landlords  for  improvements  upon  the  estate,  such  as 
building  houses  and  draining  ? — Yes,  some  do,  and  some  do  not. 

- 44.  Is  that  done  by  the  resident  as  well  as  the  absentee  agents  and  landlords? — Yes,  it 
is,  but  they  have  a system  here.  A proprietor  in  tliis  country  will,  at  the  fall  of  the  lease, 
raise  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  rent,  even  more  than  the  value,  and  then  they  will  give  it 
them  to  lay  out  in  the  improvement  of  the  land.  He  must  get  the  value  in  cash,  and  then 
lay  it  out  in'  improvements. 

45.  Do  you  speak  of  a rise  beyond  the  old  rent  ? — Yes,  and  beyond  the  real  value.  The 
Met  Mr.  Hir.hsons  most  extensive  proprietor  in  the  country  does  it,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne. 

Statement,  * 46.  Do  you  find  that  the  Marquess  of  Lausdowne’s  rent  bears  a different  proportion  to  the 

Appendix  B,  No.  79.  p00r  law  valuation,  from  that  of  other  proprietors? — Yes,  I think  they  do,  such  as  fall  in 
lately.  There  is  a rise  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  lately. 

47.  Did  not  Lord  Lansdowne  reduce  his  rents  lately? — I have  not  heard  of  it. 

48.  Do  you  know  whether  he  lets  his  land  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — I believe  by 
valuation ; whatever  is  put  upon  it  you  must  give  that. 

49.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  the  proportion  his  rent  bears  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  ? — No,  I have  not. 

50.  Does  the  absentee  landlord  under  whom  you  reside,  make  any  allowance  to  hia 
tenants  ? — Not  a shilling. 

51.  Is  that  the  estate  adjoining  Lord  Lansdowne’s? — Yes. 

52.  Who  is  it  you  hold  under  ?— Mr.  Crump  Bland. 

53.  Have  you  ever  seen  your  landlord? — Not  the  young  man.  I saw  the  father. 

54.  Have  you  a lease? — Yes,  I have. 

55.  When  did  you  take  it? — In  1837  I took  out  the  lease,  but  I came  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  father. 

56.  What  is  the  term  of  the  lease  ? — Twenty-one  years  or  a life.  I hold  some  more  I 
got  since,  that  I have  not  a lease  of. 

57.  Have  you  laid  out  much  money,  or  improved  your  land  much  ? — I declare  I do  not 
know.  I have  lost  a good  deal  by  it.  I have  not  kept  any  account  of  it. 

. 58.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measure  which  you  think  would  bring  about  any 
improvement  in  the  state  of  things  that  now  exists  in  the  country  ? — There  is  a great  deal 
of  baiTen  land  fit  for  reclaiming. 

59.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  reclaimed  profitably  ? — Yes  ; the  land  that  I reclaimed  is 
turning  to  very  good  advantage. 

60.  What  would  you  reclaim  the  land  with  ? — There  is  no  manure  but  sea  manure. 

6 1.  Is  that  near  enough  to  enable  you  to  use  it  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

62.  What  would  it  cost  to  reclaim  the  waste  lands  in  the  country  ? — If  I got  £5  for  every 
acre,  I think  I could  reclaim  it  with  advantage. 

63.  How  far  are  you  from  the  sea  ? — Two  miles  and  a half  from  where  a boat  could  bring 
the  sea-weed. 

64.  Are  there  not  some  lands  of  that  description  fui'ther  off? — Yes. 

65..  If  you  had  an  offer  of  twenty  or  fifty  acres,  and  were  allowed  £5  an  acre  for  re- 
claiming it,  what  rent  could  you  afford  to  pay,  and  when  would  you  commence  paying  it  ? ■ 
I should  have  it  seven  years  free  at  first,  and  then  5s.  an  acre  for  some  time. 
v 66. . What  do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  in  fourteen.years  ? — Seven  and  sixpence  then 
would  be  a good  rent  for  it. 

4 - ■ . - [ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Mr.  Andrew  Talbot,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Glenbegh,  fourteen  miles  from  this  town,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry. 

2.  What  is  your  employment  or  occupation  ? — I am  assistant  agent  and  land  steward 
over  Lady  Headley’s  property.  _ 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  is  under  your  management? — I manage  about  400  acres  for 
Lady  Headley. 

4. ”  All  arable? — Yes,  with  a few  sand-banks  included. 

5.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ? — Seven  years  in  November.  # 

6.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  property  generally  ? — I think  I am*  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  it  now. 

7.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  farms  upon  it  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of 
coarse  land  upon  it,  and  some  improved  land ; part  is  very  rocky,  and  the  soil  rather 
light. 

8.  Has  much  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the  farmers  there? — Yes,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  land,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  farmers  too.  They  get  an  allow- 
ance in  their  rent  for  their  improvements. 

9.  What  are  the  allowances  they  get  ? — With  regard  to  the  allowances  for  lime,  they  are 
allowed  Is.  a barrel  for  the  lime  they  lay  out. 

10.  What  is  the  price  of  lime  in  that  neighbourhood? — They  often  buy  it  at  the  kilns  at 
9d.  or  lOd.  a barrel;  sometimes  it  will  cost  them  la. 

11.  Are  there  any  other  allowances  made  to  them? — They  got  allowances  for  fences 
and  boundaries,  but  they  get  none  now,  for  the  fences  have  been  made  long  since ; they 
get  a good  deal  of  labour  besides,  which  is  allowed  in  the  rant. 

12.  Is  there  any  allowance  for  houses  now? — No,  not  now  : they  were  allowed  for  houses 
at  the  commencement  of  their  leases.  There  is  no  lease  given  now.  There  are  only  four 
years  of  the  twenty-one  unexpired. 

13.  Were  the  houses  erected  when  the  lease  commenced? — Yes. 

14.  Have  the  tenants  kept  up  those  houses  in  a good  condition  ? — Yes,  many  of  them. 

• 15.  Has  there  been  any  further  subdivision  of  the  lands  since  those  leases  were  given  ? — 
Yes,  there  have,  many. 

16.  Have  any  means  been  taken  to  prevent  it? — Indeed,  since  I came  to  the  land,  I 
have  prevented  it  in  a great  measure,  by  Mr.  Wiggins’  orders,  who  is  the  head  agent. 

17.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  do  they  vary  very  much? — Yes,  indeed 
they  do.  Some  farms  are  as  large  as  the  grass  of  ten  or  twelve  cows,  or  fifteen  cows.  In 
.one  instance,  there  is  the  grass  of  thirty  cows,  and  some  so  lowT  as  one  or  two  cows. 

18.  What  quantity  of  arable  ground  goes  with  a farm  of  one  cow's  grass  ? — I could 
scarcely  tell  that,  the  land  is  so  very  rocky,  and  there  is  so  much  waste  on  it — it  would  be 
about  three  acres  for  potatoes  and  oats. 

19.  Do  you  set  it  by  what  you  call  the  price  of  a cow’s  grass  ? — Yes. 

20.  How  much  per  cow’s  grass  does  it  generally  set  for? — In  some  cases,  £2,  some 
£2  7s.,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  not  25s. ; sometimes  30,?. 

21.  What  is  the  reason  of  the  variation  ? — "Where  the  soil  is  bad. 

22.  Do  they  not  get  more  of  it  for  the  cow’s  grass  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

23.  Do  you  ever  let  it  by  the  acre  ? — No. 

24.  Is  the  land  ever  surveyed? — Yes,  it  is. 

25.  What  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  grazing  ground  that  ever  goes  to  a cow  ? — Two 
acres  would  be  sufficient  for  a cow  in  one  part,  and  in  another  part  it  would  take  a dozen 
acres. 

26.  Are  all  the  rents  paid  in  money,  or  any  in  work? — A great  deal  is  paid  in  work. 

27.  What  is  the  system  carried  on  upon  that  subject  ? — We  give  the  labour  to  the  poor 
tenants.  We  employ  them  in  road-making  and  other  works.  - 

28.  To  what  extent  is  the  labour  carried  in  the  year? — £657  in  Glenbegh,  and  £1,394 
over  the  whole  of  the  property  in  Kerry. 

29.  Has  any  considerable  quantity  of  land  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  near  Glen- 
begh?— Yes,  there  has  been  a considerable  quantity. 

30.  What  is  the  state  of  it  now?— It  is  in  a very  good  state  now:  it  is  mostly  in 
•pasture. 

31.  How  much  land  is  there  in  that  situation? — Including  other  parts  reclaimed,  not 
covered  by  the  tide,  there  are  over  400  acres.  There  was  an  island  there  that  was  not 
formerly  covered. 

32.  What  means  were  taken  for  making  it  available,  and  reducing  it  to  grass  ? — The  plan 
we  have  adopted  lately  was  to  get  some  bog.  and  make  a hole  with  the  spade,  and  put  in 
the  bog,  and  then  put*  in  a few  roots  of  fiorin  grass. 

33.  Did  that  succeed  ? — Yes,  it  did.  . . 

34.  By  whom  are  the  roads  through  the  property  made  and  repaired  , — Mr.  \\  iggins 
leaves  me  instructions  about  the  roads,  and  I lay  them  out. 

35.  Who  pays  for  them  ? — Lady  Headley  pays  for  them. 

36.  Do  you  still  go  on  with  giving  allowances  for  reclaiming  coarse  lands? — Aes  ; we 
are  allowing  for  the  lime  laid  out. 

, 37.  Do  you  allow  any  thing  but  for  the  lime  ? — No. 

3S.  Do  you  still  continue  allowing  them  for  cabins?— No.  I encourage  them  to  make 
good  fences.  I give  them  furze  seed  to  sow  in  their  fences. 

Part  II.  5 Z 2 


5th  September,  1844. 

690. 

Mr.  Andrew  Talbot. 
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evidence  taken  before  the  commissioners  appointed 


5th  September,  1844.  39.  Have  you  been  planting  in  any  part  of  the  steep  rocky  mountains  ?— Not  since  I 

69®,  "To.  What  arrangement  do  you  make  about  thinning  the  woods? — There  is  a person 
Mr.  Andrew  Talbot,  e mp]oyed  to  superintend  the  cutting  of  the  timber,  and  Mr.  Wiggins  goes  through  them, 
and  marks  them  himself,  and  the  man  employed  sees  them  cut  down. 

41.  Do  you  make  much  use  of  sea  sand  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

42.  Ou  what  part  of  the  ground? — On  the  part  of  the  land  we  call  the  intake,  I throw 
the  sand.  That  is  very  boggy.  I bed  the  cattle  with  it,  and  put  it  in  the  yard  before  I 
commence  making  manure,  and  put  the  sand  and  manure  together,  and  I find  it  answers 
very  well. 

43.  When  you  have  sanded  the  bog  in  that  way,  what  crops  do  you  get?— Potatoes 
and  oats. 

44.  What  use  do  you  turn  the  potatoes  to  ? — lo  feed  the  cattle. 

45.  Are  they  sufficiently  good  tor  sale  ?—' They  are  very  good. 

46.  Have  you  been  draining  much  in  that  district? — Yes,  we  have  drained  a good  deal 
in  it. 

4T.  Are  you  able  to  state,  from  your  own  calculation,  at  what  expense  you  have  done 
that  draining  ? — No  ; I have  not  a separate  account  here.. 

48.  Have  these  improvements  made  a great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  people? — 
Indeed,  I think  they  have  been  of  great  service  to  them. 

49.  Are  you  under-agent  on  all  the  properties  under  Lady  Headley? — Yes. 

50.  Does  the  same  system  go  on  upon  all  of  theni,  or  nearly  so  ?— Yes ; the  making  of 
roads  is  carried  on  all  through  the  property,  and  tliinning  the  plantations. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


*th  September,  1844. 

691. 

Mr.  Jame»  M‘Lure. 


Kenmare,  Saturday,  7th  September,  1844. 
Mr.  James  MLure,  sworn  and  examined. 


1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Castlevien,  about  five  miles  west  of  Kenmare,  in  the  county 
of  Kerry. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — About  sixty  acres. 

4.  Principally  tillage  ground,  or  is  there  much  rough  grazing  ? — There  is  more  than  half 
rough  grazing. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I am  pretty  well  acquainted 
■with  this  union,  and  I have  been  one  of  the  valuators  of  the  union. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  land  in  the  union  ?— It  is  principally  grazing. 

7.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments?— Yes,  it  does  indeed. 

8.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  draining. 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — I think  it  is  considerably. 

10.  In  what  particular  point  is  it  improving? — They  till  a great  deal  more  in  the  way 
of  com  than  they  did  when  I came  first  to  the  country. 

11.  What  is  the  manure  they  make  use  of  principally? — The  weed  along  the  sea-shore 
and  the  sea  sand  principally. 

12.  Do  they  take  the  sand  farmland? — Yes,  they  do.  They  take  it  in  above  twenty 
miles — not  inland  exactly,  but  they  carry  it  twenty  miles  by  water,  and  six  or  eight  miles 
by  land. 

13.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  sand? — Shell  sand. 

14.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricidtural  schools  in  the  district? — There  is  no 
agricultural  school  in  the  district.  There  is  a farming  society. 

15.  What  effect  has  that  had? — It  has  improved  the  farming  of  the  people. 

16.  What  should  you  say  was  the  general  size  of  the  holdings? — Some  very  large  and 
some  very  small.  On  Lord  Lansdowne’s  property  the  holdings  are  small ; on  the  others 
they  are  larger.  The  population  is  large  on  his  property,  and  the  holdings  are  let  smaller. 
I consider  twenty  or  thirty  acres  small ; they  are  principally  mountain. 

17.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — No ; not  a great  many 

now.  They  have  been  almost  all  divided  in  the  last  few  years.  _ 

18.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  in  general  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  . It  is 
generally  by  valuation.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  by  proposal. 

19.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  the  land? — Ido  not  know  of  any 
particular  person  employed,  unless  landlords  themselves  or  their  agents. 

20.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — I think  about  I Os. 
or  12s.  the  English  acre,  for  good  land.  There  is  land  that  does  not  let  at  2s.  6d.  an  acre. 

21.  What  crops  are  grown  upon  that  land  let  at  12s.  ? — Principally  potatoes  and  oats, 

and  some  small  share  of  wheat.  . 0 T, 

22.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation . 1 6 

usual  letting  is  one-fourth  more,  upon  an  average,  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 

23.  How  does  it  happen  there  is  such  a difference  between  them  ? — The  taxes  on  e 
union  are  very  high.  The  county  cess  is  very  high  over  the  union,  and  we  made  a reduc  on, 
on  that  account,  between  the  valuation  and  the  letting  of  the  land.  W e considered  e 
land  was  let  rather  high, 
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24.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  clue  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  in  this  country? 

Generally  about  five  or  six  months. 

25.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  in  this 
district  ? — I do  not  think  that  he  does. 

26.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — I know 
of  no  other  way  but  driving  and  distraining,  or  ejectment  for  rent. 

27.  Is  there  much  ejectment  for  rent  ? — No,  not  much. 

28.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men?— Yes,  there  arc  many  middlemen. 

29.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ? — The  land  is  much  dearer 
under  the  middlemen. 

30.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry? — They  are  poorer  under  the  middlemen. 

31.  Do  they  hold  generally  from  year  to  year,  or  under  lease  ? — Generally  from  year  to 
rear.  There  are  not  many  leases. 

32.  Is  there  a desire  generally  among  the  tenantry  to  get  leases  ? — Yes,  I am  sure 
there  is. 

33.  At  their  present  rents  ? — Yes ; I think  they  would  take  them  at  those  rents. 

34.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — They  consider  that  they  are  subject  to  be  put  out  at  any 
time  the  landlord  chooses,  if  they  improve  their  places.  I think  that  would  be  the  case 
in  several  instances  under  middlemen.  I have  heard  of  several  instances  of  it. 

35.  Is  there  a general  apprehension  that  that  may  be  the  case? — Yes,  I think  there  is. 

3G.  What  assistance  do  the  landlords  give  in  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  build- 
ings ? — Principally  in  buildings  is  the  only  assistance  they  give. 

37.  What  assistance  do  they  give  towards  the  building  part  ? — Some  landlords  allow  them 
part  for  building. 

38.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  expense  do  they  allow  them  for  building  ? — They 
allow  so  much  for  a house,  which  may  be  the  whole  expense  of  it ; but  it  is  not  the  general 
thing  in  the  union — it  is  only  done  in  a few  cases. 

39.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — I do  not  know  that 
it  doe3,  except  in  a very  few  cases.  I believe  it  is  the  case  upon  Lord  Lansdowne's 
property. 

40.  Is  it  invariably  recognised  as  a right  in  the  tenant  to  dispose  of  his  farm? — No,  not 
a right  in  the  tenant,  but  the  landlord  gives  permission.  Lord  Lansdowne  has  no  objection 
that  a tenant  should  sell  his  interest.  I do  not  know  of  any  other  landlord  in  the  union 
that  gives  that  liberty. 

41.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — Subletting  does  not 
continue,  but  subdividing  does. 

42.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords? — I think  they  are  not  fond  of  allowing  it:  but 
where  farms  are  let  in  common,  they  allow  them  to  be  subdivided  between  the  residing 
tenants. 

43.  From  what  docs  the  subdivision  of  farms  in  general  arise  ? — From  the  increase  of 
population.  It  is  principally  among  the  farmer’s  own  family. 

44.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  ai-e. 

45.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  farmers  are  getting  richer? — No,  neither  of  them. 

46.  Are  the  labourers  better  oft'  than  they  were  ? — There  is  no  improvement  in  them. 

47.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  here  ? — In  very  few  cases ; near  the  town  it  may  be 
the  case. 

48.  Can  the  labourers  obtain  employment,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — The  rate  of  wages 
is  8 d.  a day. 

49.  Can  they  obtain  pretty  general  employment  at  that  ? — No^  indeed  they  cannot. 

50.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district?— No,  very  few. 

51.  You  have  stated  that  the  county  cess  is  very  heavy;  is  it  equally  levied  over  the 
whole  district? — No,  very  unequally. 

52.  At  what  seasous  of  the  year  is  it  collected  ?— Twice  a year.  _ They  generally  com- 

mence about  this  time,  and  continue  on  to  the  assizes,  and  then  immediately  aiter  the 
assizes  they  begin  again.  . . 

53.  Have  you  anj*  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland? — If  there  were  allowances  for  improve- 
ments it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  tenantry. 

54.  Have  you  considered  what  tribunal  you  would  have  to  fix  the  amount  of  those 
allowances  ? — I have  not  exactly  considered  that. 

55.  What  should  you  call  improvements  for  which  the  landlord  ought  to  be  called  upon  to 
allow  ? — Buildings,  and  draining,  and  ditching,  and  also  lor  liming  land. 

56.  Is  not  liming  an  operation  of  farming  that  would  pay  in  a few  years  ? 1 os,  it  is. 

57.  Is  it  necessary  that  the  landlord  should  pay  for  the  good  forming  of  the  land,  and 
will  not  liming  repay  the  farmer  in  one  year? — Yes,  I consider  it  would;  but  very  few 
farmers  wish  to  put  out  lime  on  the  land  when  they  have  not  a term  of  years. 

58.  How  many  years  do  you  think  the  effect  of  lime  continues  in  the  land  ?— For  six  or 
seven  years.  They  are  just  getting  into  the  system  of  it  now.  There  has  been  very  little 
burnt  in  this  district. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


7 th  September , 1844. 

691. 

Mr.  Jane*  M'Lure. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


'1th  September,  1844.  James  Hickson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

(92,  1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Lansdowne  Lodge,  Kenmare. 

jame.  Hickson,  esq.  2.  You  are  agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  ?— Yes  ; for  his  estate,  in  the  barony  of 

Glanerough,  of  about  eighty  square  miles  of  land,  mostly  mountainous  and  rocky,  containing 
a population  of  about  8,000. 

3.  Are  those  estates  usually  held  by  occupiers  directly  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  or  are 
there  middlemen? — On  the  expiration  of  the  leases  to  middlemen,  the  lands  are  let  to 
occupiers. 

4.  Have  you,  in  your  experience,  had  many  of  those  leases  fall  out  ? — Yes  : I have  been 
here  twenty-six  years,  and  have  nearly  let  the  whole  estate.  I consider  that  the  district 
affords  opportunities  for  remunerative  improvements. 

5.  What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  improvements  ? — Draining  and  reclaiming  land ; it 
is  a very  rocky  and  mountainous  country. 

: 6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  in  the  district  ?— The  state  of 

agriculture,  I should  say,  is  very  much  improving,  caused  by  a division  of  lands  on  the 
expiration  of  leases,  before  held  in  partnership  ; by  new  roads  made  through  the  property; 
by  division  ditches,  which  assist  in  drainage,  and  affording  shelter.  The  manures  generally 
used  are  lime,  sea  sand,  sea-weed,  and  manure  made  under  cattle.  There  is  a farming 
society  in  the  county,  but  no  local  one,  or  agricultural  school. 

7.  Is  there  on  the  property  any  agriculturist  or  any  one  to  instruct  the  tenants  in 
farming  ? — There  is  a land  steward  on  the  estate,  who  gives  them  instruction  when  they 
-require  it,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them  out  of  their  old  habits. 

8.  Have  you  any  small  holding  in  the  shape  of  a model  farm  ? — No. 

9.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — The  farms  are 
of  various  sizes,  consisting  of  from  fifteen  to  seventy  acres,  generally,  besides  a commonage, 
-each  man  stocking  it  according  to  the  rent  assumed  for  the  lower  part  by  him.  If  a man 
pays  £5  for  the  lower  land,  and  another  £10,  the  man  that  pays  £10  has  two  cows  upon 
the  mountain,  which  is  not  worth  dividing,  and  the  man  that  pays  £o  has  one.  The  lower 
part  is  partly  used  by  pasturing  cattle,  tilling  with  potatoes,  wheat,  or  oats,  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  situation  answers  best  for.  There  is  some  artificial  grass,  but  very  little 
house-feeding,  except  for  a few  horns  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  summer,  and  the  winter 
months.  The  house-feeding  is  scarcely  worth  naming. 

10.  Is  it  at  all  increasing,  however  slowly  ? — Yes. 

11.  In  what  acre  is  your  evidence  given  ? — The  English  acre. 

12.  What  is*the  effect  of  the  improved  tillage  upon  the  demand  for  improved  labour ; is 
it  increasing  ? — I think  the  improvement  of  land  causes  an  increased  demand  for  labourers, 
particularly  where  spade  husbandry  is  mostly  used,  which  is  the  case  in  this  district,  and 
no  other  can  be  general,  from  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil.  I should  say,  farms  held  in 
common  are  badly  managed. 

13.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed;  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or 
valuation  ? — The  way  I fix  the  rent  is  this — myself  and  the  land  steward  value  the  land, 
and  also  receive  proposals  ; but  I veiy  seldom  let  according  to  the  proposal.  W e are  as 
anxious  to  keep  down  rents  as  increase  them ; it  is  of  no  use  to  put  on  rents  that  they 
cannot  meet.  They  are  so  anxious  to  get  into  land  that  they  do  not  care  the  rent  they 


assume. 

14.  In  the  case  of  a proposal,  what  preference  is  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — There 
is  always  a preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant ; he  is  never  turned  out  if  he  is  a good 
tenant  and  pays  his  rent.  The  rent,  I should  say,  is  fixed  by  agreement — the  landlord 
ascertaining  the  valuation  as  well  as  he  can,  and  receiving  tenants’  proposals.  The  valuation 
is  a gross  one,  and  is  made  by  the  land  steward  and  surveyor,  and  farmers  of  the  district. 
The  rent  varies,  according  to  the  description  of  land,  convenience  to  markets  and  manure, 
and  description  of  tenant ; in  some  instances  the  rent  is  greater,  and  in  some  less  than  the 
poor  law  Valuation.  The  November  gale  is  usually  demanded  from  the  1st  of  August  after, 
and  the  May  gale  about  February.  The  rent  is  not  paid  by  bill  or  loan  fund,  but  is  made 
up  by  the  sale  of  butter,  and  other  commodities.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  is  by 
distress  or  ejectment,  but  seldom  either  are  resorted  to.  Arrears  of  long  standing  are  not 
held  over  against  tenants.  Rent  is  paid  partly  on  account,  and  balances  for  a particular 
gale. 

15.  When  the  rent  is  paid  up  to  a particular  gale,  is  there  a receipt  given  up  to  that 
particular  gale,  or  on  account  ? — They  hardly  ever  require  a receipt,  it  is  quite  enough  to 
enter  it  in  the  account  book.  I generally  have  pass-books  with  the  tenant’s  account 
entered  In  any  instance  if  they  wish  a receipt  I give  it,  but  they  hardly  ever  require  it. 

16.  Is  the  use  of  pass-books  universal,  or  only  general? — I am  most  anxious  to  have 

them  universal,  but  they  often  forget  them,  and  leave  them  at  home.  . , 

17.  Is  it  usual  to  enforce  the  payment  of  rent  by  notice  of  ejectment,  which  18  *}° 

proceeded  upon  ? — By  a notice  to  quit  very  often.  It  is  necessary  to  give  them  a httie  hin 
to  stir. them  up.  _ , * 

18.  What  is  the  usual  custom  as  to  notice  to  tenants  who  may  be  in  arrear  at  the  en  o 
the  year  ? — They  usually  have  some  indulgence. 

19.  Do  they  usually  give  up  possession  of  the  land  ? — They  will  not  give  up  Possf^ . .. 
if  they  can  avoid  it.  Where  a man  owes  three  gales’  rent,  he  is  almost  sine  to  o 
his  claim  to  a continuance ; but  they  do  not  often  do  that,  except  when  there  is  a laiLur 
the  crop,  and  allowances  must  be  made  to”  a tenant  then. 
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20.  When  a notice  to  quit  is  served,  is  there  a demand  made  for  the  land  at  the  end  of  7 th  September,  1844. 

the  year,  and  is  possession  usually  given  ? — Sometimes  when  they  pay  up  they  apply  to  

me.  and  I let  them  know  that  they  will  not  be  disturbed.  We  do  not  demand  it  if  he  does  T 

not  owe  that  arrear  ; we  leave  him  just  as  he  is.  1 do  not  call  it  an  arrear  unless  he  owes  James  mckson’ 

three  gales. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  time  for  entering  upon  farms  in  the  district  ? — The  lettings  are 
generally  from  May  to  May. 

22.  Has  there  been  any  general  increase  or  decrease  of  the  rent  upon  the  estates  in  the 
way  of  a per  centage,  in  the  last  ten  years’? — I could  not  exactly  answer  that. 

23.  Is  there  such  a system  as  making  an  increase  in  all  the  rents  of  five  per  cent,,  or  a 
decrease  of  twenty-five  per  cent. '? — Lord  Lansdowne  has  given  an  allowance  in  the  case  of 
a failure  of  the  butter.  In  instances  where  farms  were  higher  than  others,  they  got  a 
greater  sum,  according  to  the  lettings.  Some  lettings  are  higher  than  others. 

24.  If  a tenant  owes  a year  and  a half’s  rent,  do  you  call  upon  him  to  give  possession  ? — 

Yes. 

25.  In  some  instances  do  they  do  so? — Yes. 

26.  If  they  pay  up,  do  you  give  them  back  possession  ? — Yes. 

27.  When  is  the  notice  to  quit  generally  served  ? — Generally  in  the  month  of  October* 
the  month  before  the  rent  becomes  due. 

28.  Is  it  served  on  every  tenant  holding  at  will  ? — No  ; only  on  those  whom  we  consider 
merit  it. 

29.  Where  a man  owes  a year’s  rent,  and  notice  is  served,  it  is  served  in  October  ? — . 

Yes. 


30.  Is  it  served  upon  those  who  are  considered  doubtful? — Yes;  those  who  have  not 
substance  sufficient  to  meet  their  engagements,  or  are  not  likely  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments ; aud  they  often  treat  us  to  law  instead  of  to  rent. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen? — The 
land  generally  is  held  under  the  proprietors,  and  tenants  deriving  under  them  are  more 
comfortable  than  under  middlemen,  or  under  the  courts. 

32.  Do  they  hold  generally  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease  ? — The  tenancy  is  in  many 
cases  at  will,  and  also  by  lease.  The  lease  is  for  a life,  with  a penalty  for  subletting  or 
subdividing.  The  same  is  required  from  tenauts-at-will,  without  a penalty.  The  tenant 
who  breaks  through  liis  agreement  is  generally  noticed,  and  on  being  so  mostly  performs 
it.  Where  tenants  have  confidence  in  their  landlord,  I do  not  think  the  mode  of  tenure 
has  any  effect  on  improvement  or  rent ; and  I think  tenants-at-will  are  more^cautious  about 
fulfilling  their  agreements. 

33.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
jointly  ? — Roads  are  made  by  the  landlord,  which  I consider  the  first ; and  Lord 
Lansdowne,  in  the  last  twelve  years,  has  made  forty  Irish  miles  of  road  in  the  barony  of 
Glanerough. 

34.  What  arrangement  does  he  generally  enter  into  as  to  the  houses  ? — The  expense 
that  the  tenant  incurs  is  generally  the  labour.  We  allow  them  for  small  thatched  houses 
£6,  and  timber ; then  for  other  houses  of  different  descriptions,  different  sums — sometimes 
£20,  sometimes  £50,  and  so  on. 

35.  Is  there  any  arrangement  entered  into  in  reference  to  draining,  or  improving  the 
land? — No  ; there  is  no  special  agreement  as  to  that. 

36.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will  prevail  hi  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the  purchase-money 
paid? — When  a tenant  thinks  it  his  interest  to  quit  the  country,  he  is  sometimes  allowed 
to  sell  to  a respectable  tenant,  but  not  always  to  the  one  he  selects.  However,  in  any  case 
where  the  landlord  requires  the  land,  the  liberty  is  withheld. 

37.  When  the  landlord  wants  it  for  his  own  use,  does  he  consider  himself  called  upon  to 
pay  the  tenant  the  same  as  any  other  party  ? — No ; but  there  is  scarcely  any  occasion  but 
where  they  go  away  satisfied.  A tenant  purchasing  pays  a very  large  price  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  land,  in  expectation  of  being  kindly  treated  by  the  landlord  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease ; and  in  a tenancy-at-will  they  also  pay  for  the  good-will  of  the  out-going 
tenant,  though  they  axe  only  tenants-at-will.  They  sell  their  interests. 

3S.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  upon  the  property? — Yes.  Suppose 
three  parties  are  in  occupation  of  a farm,  and  one  wishes  to  sell  oft,  I let  him  sell  to  a 
neighbour,  and  that  is  the  way  they  are  consolidated.  Farms  are  consolidated  as  far  as  is 
practicable  with  justice  to  the  occupiers,  aud  with  a view  of  bettering  their  condition. 

39.  Have  there  been  any  considerable  number  of  persons  ejected  from  Lord  Lansdowne  s 

property  ? No,  indeed.  During  the  last  twenty-six  years,  there  have  not  been  half  that 

number  ejected  who  were  tenants.  There  have  been  some  who  crept  in,  who  were  never 
tenants,  who  have  been  turned  out — bad  characters. 

40.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue?— Subletting  is  not  carried 
to  a great  extent,  which  the  landlord  sets  his  face  against.  The  object  is  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  most  of  the  land  Sometimes  it  arises  from  failure  of  stock  in  a tenant,  and 
not  having  capital.  When  good  sub-tenants  are  found  on  farms  to  be  let,  they  are  generally  • 
adopted,  where  there  is  room  for  them. 

41.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population  ?— The  large  farmers  are  comfortable, 
where  they  occupy ; and  working  farmers  themselves,  who  do  not  hold  large  farms,  are 
more  so,  where  they  derive  immediately  under  the  landlord  in  fee.  I think  some  of  the 
small  sized  farmers  are  better  off  than  some  of  the  large  ones. 

42.  What  is  the  state  of  the  labouring  population? — Labourers’  habitations  are  uncom*. 
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7th  September,  1844.  fortable,  which  I think  arises,  in  a great  degree,  from  a want  of  taste  in  the  inhabitants. 

The  fisheries  afford  them  a considerable  share  of  employment,  as  well  as  reclaiming  land! 

692.  I think  the  comforts  of  the  population  are  generally  on  the  mending  hand,  arising,  I should 
June*  Hickson,  esq.  from  good  roads,  and  other  improvements  in  land.  There  is.  I should  saj%  a want  of 
capital  generally  amongst  farmers  and  labourers.  There  arc  no  local  loan  funds ; and  I 
believe  in  the  few  cases  that  local  usurers  lend  money,  they  charge  twenty  or  twenty-five 
per  cent. : but  it  depends  on  the  risk  and  known  punctuality  of  the  borrower.  The  small 
tenants,  I think,  pay  larger  rents  than  those  of  larger  farms ; but  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
.each  small  tenant  holds  a house,  for  which  he  should  pay  some  rent. 

43.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  tenants  pay  larger  rents  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
farm,  even  where  they  hold  under  the  same  landlord,  than  large  tenants  ? — Yes,  I think 
they  do.  The  rent  to  the  landlord  in  fee  is  usually  paid  in  cash,  with  the  exception  of 
allowance  for  improvements,  which  is  made  to  the  tenant,  on  its  being  ascertained  that  the 
work  pointed  out  to  them  is  done.  Children  are  usually  provided  for  by  their  parents  by 
giving  one  the  land,  if  a small  holding — if  a large  one,  by  dividing  it ; giving  a trifling  fortune  to 
daughters,  and  binding  younger  ones  to  trade,  or  enabling  them  to  emigrate  or  quit  the  country. 

44.  Has  there  been  much  emigration  from  this  district  ? — Indeed  there  has ; I could  not 
say  to  what  extent. 

45.  Do  you  think,  if  there  was  a well  arranged  system  of  emigration,  that  the  lower  orders 
of  farmers  and  labourers  would  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it  ? — Yes,  I think  they 
would.  It  would  depend  a great  deal  upon  the  accounts  they  got  from  their  friends  who 
had  emigrated. 

46.  By  whom  are  the  houses  of  the  labourers  usually  built  and  repaired  ? — Labourers’ 
houses  are  generally  built  by  the  tenants,  their  immediate  landlords,  and  repaired  by  the 
occupiers,  who  are  generally  tenants-at-will,  and  who  hold  a small  quantity  of  ground, 
and  the  grass  of  a cow.  The  rent  is  paid  in  work.  The  agent  protects  the  labourers  as 
much  as  possible  from  oppression. 

47.  To  what  oppression  do  you  allude  ? — Various  sorts — such  as  making  demands  on  him 
for  rent  that  he  docs  not  owe,  and  keeping  his  crops  sometimes  from  him.  The  farmers 
under  whom  they  hold  extort  from  them.  The  con-acre  system  does  not  very  much  prevail. 
From  10(7.  to  Is.  6c?.  per  score  is  the  price  ; that  is,  twenty  spades’  length  of  a ridge,  five 
feet  each  spade.  The  latter  price  is  paid  when  the  land  is  manured  with  lime  or  sea  sand 
for  two  crops.  The  rent  is  recovered  by  manor  court  decree  or  civil  bill  process.  Some- 
times they  retain  the  crop. 

48.  Can  tlie^bourers  obtain  employment  generally  ? — The  fisheries  afford  a considerable 
share  of  employment.  Eiglitpenee  a day  is  the  general  hire,  though  in  the  hurried  seasons 
Is.  a day  is  paid  by  those  who  do  not  give  constant  employment. 

49.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  disturbances  in  the  neighbourhood? — There  are  no 
agrarian  disturbances  in  the  country,  1 am  happy  to  say.  There  has  been  one  or  two  in 
Iveragh.  One  fellow  had  his  ears  cropped,  but  that  did  not  arise  from  his  taking  land. 
ITe  was  examined  before  the  barrister,  and,  I believe,  to  do  away  with  his  testimony,  they 
cropped  him,  to  prevent  him  coming  forward. 

DU.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example, 
are  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  better  or  worse  managed  than  those  of  small  ? — The 
largo  proprietor  generally  can  afford  to  be  more  liberal  in  improving  estates  than  the 
middleman  or  small  proprietor,  and  is  so.  There  are  no  lands  held  under  the  court. 
The  college  of  Dublin  has  a large  property  in  the  county  held  by  middlemen. 

5 1 . In  what  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist  ? — The  agent’s  duties  consist  in  letting 
lands,  receiving  rents,  and  the  general  management  of  the  property. 

52.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  a tenancy  under  the  college  on  the  condition 
of  the  occupiers  ? — A great  deal  depends  upon  the  description  of  the  tenant  deriving  under 
the  college.  Th  ere  are  many  immediate  tenants  under  the  college  as  good  as  any  of  the 
landlords  in  fee,  some  are  not  so  indulgent.  Generally  speaking,  1 am  against  middlemen. 

53.  Do  you  observe  any  general  indisposition  to  improve,  or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  hold  under  the  college? — No.  Those  who  hold  immediately  under  the  college  are 
disposed  to  improve,  but  they  complain  of  the  college  raising  the  rent  sometimes. 

54.  Are  there  any  fees  on  collecting  rent  or  on  granting  leases  ? — There  are  no  fees  paid 
by  the  tenants.  The  agent  is  paid  by  a per  centage  on  the  receipts.  The  usual  season  for 
entering  into  possession  of  lands  is  May,  and  for  recovery  of  rent  from  August  to  March  and 
April.  In  some  instances  the  poor  law  valuation  exceeds  the  rent,  and  in  others  not. 

55.  Does  it  exceed  it  in  the  case  of  recent  lettings  ? — In  some  instances  it  does,  but  I do 
not  consider  that  the  landlord  ought  to  value  as  high  where  the  tenant  has  made  improve- 
ments. There  has  not  been  in  this  barony  any  poor  rate  yet  levied,  and  lands  are  now  let 
as  if  no  rent-charge  existed ; the  only  difference,  in  my  opinion,  the  rent-charge  made  to 
tenants  was,  that  they  have  no  second  demand  on  them,  and  I think  therefore  it  was  a 
great  benefit  regarding  the  peace  of  the  country,  though  an  inconvenience  to  many  landlords. 

56.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — If  any  remedy 
could  he  applied  to  prevent  early  marriages  of  paupers,  and  rendering  any  agreement  as  to 
tenure  of  lands  void  on  the  tenant  dividing  liis  holding,  contrary  to  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord, amongst  individuals  of  his  family,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  he  of  benefit.  Great  com- 
plaints are  half-yearly  made  respecting  the  county  cess ; some  farms  of  more  value  paying 
less  than  those  of  smaller  value.  Were  it  not  that  it  would  he  too  distressing  to  landlords, 
who  are  in  many  instances  already  too  much  embarrassed,  I should  recommend  that  the 
taxes  should  in  ihe  first  instance  be  paid  by  them  and  added  to  the  tenant’s  rent. 
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57.  Do  you  find,  in  respect  to  tlie  subdivision  of  land,  that  the  clauses  you  have  in  your 
leases  are  sufficient  to  prevent  it  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  enforce  penalties  on  covenants  in 
leases. 

5S.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  effectual,  or  that  you  can  enforce  them  ? — Yes,  you  can 
enforce  them. 

59.  At  what  cost.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  proceedings  ? — No,  they  have  never  gone 
to  much  costs,  when  they  see  your  determination. 

(iO.  You  must  employ  a man  called  a driver? — Yes. 

61.  In  what  way  is  he  paid  ? — Not  by  salary  on  this  estate.  I allow  him  to  receive  1 Od. 
from  each  tenant,  if  he  was  to  go  twenty  times  in  a year. 

62.  Do  you  mean  that  every  tenant  pays  lOd.  ?— Yes.  lie  calls  upon  him  and  urges  him 
to  go  in  with  his  rent.  If  they  pay  within  a certain  day,  the  1 1th  of  August,  they  never 
pay  any  fee  at  all,  but  they  seldom  do  that. 

63.  You  have  been  speaking  principally  as  to  Lord  Lansdowne’s  estate,  are  you  much 
acquainted  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  other  estates  in  this  district '? — No  ; I meddle  as 
little  as  possible  with  other  persons’  business,  having  plenty  of  my  own. 

64.  Do  you  know  whether  the  system  of  distress  is  much  resorted  to  by  other  landlords  ? — 
No,  I do  not  know  that  it  is. 

[ The  witness  u •ithdretv.'] 


Mr.  Eugene  O'Sullivan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  In  what  part  of  the  union  do  you  reside  ? — Westcove,  within  four  miles  of  Derrynane. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  land  agent  to  Mr.  Hartop,  an  English  gentleman, 
and  I farm  also. 

3.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  distinct  with  which  you  are  acquaint- 
ed ? — The  electoral  division  contains  about  240  square  miles.  The  greater  part  is  barren 
and  uncultivated,  and  it  contains  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

4.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — It  does 
afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — It  is 
improving,  so  far  as  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  the  coarse  land  goes.  Very  little  is 
doing  in  the  way  of  drainage.  The  rotation  of  crops  are — three  or  four  years  or  crops  of 
potatoes,  one  of  oats  or  rye,  and  the  land  is  then  left  so  until  it  is  covered  over  with  the 
natural  grasses.  The  manures  are  principally  sea-weed  and  sea  sand.  No  lime  is  used,  it 
being  too  dear  and  too  scarce.  There  are  no  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in 
this  district. 

6.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — There  are 
no  tillage  farms,  properly  so  called,  among  the  people.  They  generally  till  part  and  graze 
part  of  their  holdings  at  the  same  time.  The  effect  of  improved  tillage  among  the  gentry, 
of  course,  increases  the  demand  for  labour ; and  I should  say  among  the  best  class  of 
farmers  too.  The  chief  object  of  farming  in  tills  district  is  for  the  dairy,  and  rearing  some 
young  cattle ; consequently  the  farmer  only  tills  for  the  support  of  his  family,  and  perhaps 
to  sell  a few  pecks  of  potatoes.  He  grows  a small  proportion  of  oats,  some  rye  for  thatch, 
and  beyond  that  his  farm  is  in  grass ; but  we  have  no  tillage  nor  grazing  farms  exclusively 
and  separately  and  properly  so  called.  Grazing  farms  tend  to  lessen  the  demand  for  labour. 
Farms  held  in  common  are  generally  in  a very  bad  state  of  cultivation. 

7.  Are  there  many  farms  so  held  ? — Yes,  there  are.  They  are  going  now  upon  the 
principle  of  dividing  them  very  much,  and  giving  each  man  his  own  holding ; and  that  is 
found  very  advantageous : every  man  knows  his  own  holding. 

8.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  generally  fixed — by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  other- 
vase  ? — It  is  generally  fixed  by  private  contract  or  proposal.  Valuation  is  seldom  employed. 
It  is  a gross  sum.  An  acreable  rent  in  this  district  would  bo  ridiculous.  Land  is  valued 
as  so  many  cows’  grass  or  grazing,  and  the  tillage  appurtenant.  Persons  are  seldom  employed 
in  valuing  land  in  this  district.  If  at  all,  it  is  either  valued  by  the  agent  or  bailiff'  of  the 
landlord. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — Land  ranges  at  from  £2  to  £4  by  the 
cow's  grass,  according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  pasture. 

10.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government 
valuations  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  in  this  district  is,  in  most  cases,  close  upon,  in  many 
equal,  and  in  several  higher,  than  the  actual  rent.  We  have  no  knowledge  or  the  govern- 
ment valuation,  and  I believe  that  that  for  Kerry  has  not  as  yet  commenced.  As  long  as  the 
valuators  draw  an  annual  salary,  to  be  determinable  at  the  close  of  the  valuation,  the 
completion  thereof  may  he  expected  to  be  delayed. 

11.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — Generally,  it  is 
expected  to  be  paid  one  gale  within  the  other,  or  before  a second  gale  falls  due.  In  many 
instances,  a running  or  hanging  gale  (an  appropriate  term  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  tenantry) 

is  allowed. 

_ 12.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  hill,  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenantry? 
Ko,  not  in  this  district ; the  banks  are  too  remote.  The  banks  at  Tralee  are  fifty  miles 
from  here.  There  is  no  loan  fund  in  this  district.  There  are  some  local  usurers,  who  lend 
money;  Their  scale  of  charges- for  interest  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,,  according  ter 
circumstances. 

Part  II.  G A 
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13.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— By  distraint 
and  sale  of  cattle  and  goods. 

14.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants? — In  some  instances.  A 
very  general  practice  is  to  allow  the  amount  of  the  arrears  for  improvements. 

15.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — The  practice 
varies,  but  they  are  generally  passed  for  each  gale. 

1G.  Do  they  speedy  that  they  are  given  for  rent  due  up  to  that  time? — Yes. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  the 
courts,  or  are  there  many  middlemen  in  the  district  ? — Under  proprietors  and  middlemen. 
I know  of  none  under  the  courts  in  this  district.  There  is  not  much  variety  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  tenants  in  this  district.  The  middlemen  are  generally  large  holders. 

18.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will.  It  is  to  he  wished 
that  leases  were  more  general.  The  leases  in  this  district  are  generally  of  old  standing, 
and  contahx  few  covenants  beyond  stipulating  for  the  rent — I mean  those  leases  between 
the  head  landlord  and  middleman:  there  are  very  few  other  leases.  If  leases  with 
proper  clauses  were  general,  I should  expect  to  see  the  land  improve,  the  tenantry  more 
comfortable,  and  the  rents  better  paid.  1 find  the  practice  of  subdividing  farms  into  small 
portions  highly  injurious. 

19.  Do  facilities  for,  or  impediments  to,  improvements  of  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate  ? — Impediments  to 
improvements  of  land  and  buildings  arise  from  the  limited  terms  under  which  such  lands 
and  buildings  are  held,  as  well  as  from  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  landlord ; nor  is  there 
much,  if  any,  remuneration  given  to  the  tenant  when  his  term  expires,  or  when  it  is  the 
nail  or  pleasure  of  the  landlord  to  remove  him.  There  are  some  exceptions,  however,  in 
this  district. 

20.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected  ? — In  some  instances  the  landlord 
makes  some  small  allowances  for  building  houses,  &c. 

21.  Do  none  of  the  landlords  give  any  allowance  for  draining,  or  any  tiling  done  to  the 
land  ? — No,  not  for  draining.  I have  never  known  any  allowance  made  for  draining.  The 
improvements  not  being  much  encouraged,  the  costs  are  very  trifling,  and  the  profits  must 
be  proportionably  small. 

22.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  improvements  in  increasing  the  demand  for  labour  ? — The 
labour  being  performed  by  the  tenantry,  the  effect  in  increasing  the  demand  for  labour  is 
little.  Improvements  might  be  very  beneficially  carried  out  to  a very  great  extent  in 
draining,  fencing,  sowing  grass  seeds,  green  crops,  improved  management  of  manure  yards, 
housing  cattle,  improving  the  breed  thereof,  &c.,  &c. 

23.  Docs  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district,  and  to  whom  is  the 
purchase-money  paid  ? — It  is  very  prevalent,  the  out-going  tenant  generally  getting  the 
purchase-money.  It  is  recognised  by  the  landlords,  the  effect  being  to  reconcile  the  out- 
going tenant  to  his  departure,  it  being  his  own  act ; but  the  sale  of  good-will  must  be  to 
another  tenant  ou  the  same  property  or  farm.  But  this  never  occurs  until  the  tenant  finds 
himself  getting  weak,  and  unable  to  stock  or  manage  his  land : they  will  only  resort  to  it 
as  the  last  resource,  or  perhaps  to  enable  them  to  emigrate. 

24.  What  is  the  value  of  the  good-will  as  compared  with  the  year’s  rent,  or  per  acre  ? — 
The  value  is  not  acreable.  The  in-coming  tenant  generally  assumes  whatever  rent  may  be 
due  or  growing  due,  and  gives  the  out-going  tenant  something  in  hand,  according  to  their 
private  agreement. 

25.  Is  the  value  increasing  or  decreasing,  and  how  far  is  it  affected  by  the  tenure  ? — 
The  value  is  increasing  as  the  demand  for  land  increases.  I do  not  think  it  is  much 
affected  by  the  tenure,  particularly  under  a good  landlord,  as  under  him  land  even  held  at 
will  finds  ready  and  eager  bidders. 

26.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  are  few  instances 
of  the  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district ; the  contrary  is  the  practice,  the  tenant,  if 
allowed,  being  anxious  to  divide  his  holding  among  his  sons  and  daughters.  The  effect 
of  consolidating  farms  which  have  large  mountainous  and  unimproved  tracts,  such  as  are  in 
this  district,  would  tend  to  no  good,  but  would  do  good  on  the  lands  already  improved. 

27.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  continue  ? — It  would  be  practised  to  a 
great  extent  if  allowed  by  the  landlord,  but  it  seldom  is.  The  view  is  to  provide  for 
children,  the  effects  are  injurious  to  all.  It  is  not  permitted  by  the  landlords,  but  is 
practised  contrary  to  agreement,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  tenants  are  frequently 
turned  out  of  their  holdings  by  the  landlord  in  consequence  of  this  system  of  subdiriding. 
Its  effects  are  to  increase  the  population,  of  course.  I have  seen  none  of  the  effects  of 
new  letting  on  sub-tenants  in  tins  district. 

28.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population ; are  the  large  farmers  getting 
more  comfortable  ? — The  large  farmers  are  generally  comfortable.  The  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  small  tenantry  and  labourers  is  very  little,  the  small  tenant  being  glad  to 
obtain  labour,  either  for  himself,  his  son,  or  servant  boy,  which  goes  against  his  rent. 

I think,  in  this  district,  the  small  tenants  and  labourers  are  improving  from  the  sobriety, 
and  recent  habits  of  industry  of  the  people,  consequent  on  temperance. 

29.  Is  their  capital  sufficient  for  their  operations  ? — Capital  is  very  much  wanted.  I 
have  mentioned  the  rate  of  interest  already,  when  obtained  from  loan  funds  or  local 
usurers. 

39.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  on  larger  farms  ? — There  is 
po  acreable  rent,  The  rents  of  small  tenantry  are  not  generally  higher  than  those  of  large 
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holders  under  tlie  same  landlords.  Rent  is  generally  paid  in  cash,  sometimes  in  labour,  7th  September,  1844. 

tradesmen’s  work,  &c.  The  produce  is  sometimes  taken  in  lieu  of  rent,  such  as  oats,  when  

proffered  by  the  tenant.  €93. 

31.  By  what  means  are  children  provided  for  at  the  deatli  of  their  parents?— By  a Mr'  E'  °’SuUiv!m- 
division  of  the  parent’s  stock  or  effects,  or  the  conversion  thereof  into  cash.  Generally  some 

relative  manages  the  holding  for  the  orphans,  or  it,  is  sold  or  let  at  a profit  rent  for  them. 

32.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  thev 
built  and  repaired  ? — The  small  tenantry  are  generally  the  labourers.  We  have  scarcely 
such  a thing  as  a mere  labourer,  except  the  servant  boys  of  the  tenants.  The  labourer, 
being  a tenant,  has  land  with  his  cottage.- 

33.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail?— Not  much.  A farmer  sometimes  lets  out  a 
small  quantity  to  a class  we  term  freeholders,  of  whom  we  have  several  hereabouts.  The 
usual  rate  is  about  £2  per  acre.  The  land  is  generally  taken  in  this  way  from  the  large 
holders,  who  have  too  much  coarse  land  to  break,  and  who  have  not  themselves  sufficient 
force  to  reclaim  it. 


34.  Who  are  the  parties  that  manure  that  land? — The  Labourers.  There  is  such  a 
facility  of  obtaining  sea  sand  and  sea-weed  along  the  coast,  they  find  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  enough  of  it. 


35.  How  is  payment  recovered  or  enforced? — Payment  is  enforced  by  process,  or 
detention  of  the  crop. 

36.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — Employment  can  be 
obtained,  but  not  generally,  at  from  7 cl,  to  S d.  per  day. 

37.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages,  and  in  what  have  they  originated  ? — There 
have  been  no  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district. 

38.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes, — as,  for 
example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? — I do  not  see  any 
difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  absentee  or  resident 
proprietors.  When  the  agent  is  resident,  the  estate,  of  course,  is  better  managed. 

39.  What  are  the  agent's  duties? — The  agent’s  duties  generally  consist  in  letting  and 
managing  the  property  committed  to  his  charge ; looking  after  improvements,  hearing  and 
settling  disputes  among  the  tenants,  occupy  most  of  his  time. 

40.  Are  there  fees  paid  in  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases  ? — There 
are  fees  payable  to  the  agent  and  bailiffs  in  collecting  and  enforcing  the  rent  and  granting 
leases,  which  are  felt  as  a very  great  grievance  by  the  tenants,  inasmuch  as  the  agent’s  fees 
are  generally  five  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  rental ; and  it  is  therefore  the  agent’s 
interest  to  let  the  lands  high,  and  thereby  increase  the  rental  and  his  own  fees : and  in 
many  cases  the  bailiff’s  fees  are  paid  by  the  tenants  also. 

41.  What  are  the  bailiff’s  fees  usually? — So  much  each  tenant — 25.  or  35.,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Where  there  is  a lease,  they  get  45.  6d.  on  every  occasion  when  they  distrain. 

42.  Do  they  get  any  thing  annually  or  regularly  where  they  do  not  distrain  ? — No,  not 
in  this  district,  except  on  the  gentleman’s  estate  I manage,  Mr.  Hartop — he  pays  a regular 
salary.  In  some  places  the  tenants  pay  a certain  sum  each  half-year. 

43.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  the  government,  and  poor 
law  valuations  ? — The  county  cdss  in  this  district  is  high  at  present ; it  averages  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  estimated  rental  of  the  barony,  and  the  only  considerations  are  the  roads, 
which  are  being  made  in  this  district. 

44.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted,  and  the  amount  made  public  ? — The  applotment 
is  a farce  ; the  time  for  applotment  is  not  generally  made  public,  and  only  made  so  by  the 
demand  for  the  cess.  It  is  generally  called  for  as  soon  as  possible.  The  cess  collector’s 
driver  will  come  round  and  impound  the  cattle  of  the  respective  cess-payers,  and  they  have 
no  alternative  but  to  pay  the  amount  at  once.  Driver’s  fees  and  pound  fees  sweR  the 
charge  too  much.  The  entire  system  certainly  requires  reform  of  the  most  sweeping 
Lind. 


45.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent  ? — No  poor  rates  have  reached 
ns  in  this  union  as  yet. 

46.  What  advantage  accrues  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon  the 
landlord  ? — Generally  speaking,  no  advantage  accrues  to  the  tenant,  as  the  landlord  puts 
it  on  the  tenant  again  in  the  shape  of  rent ; but  there  are  some  exceptions  in  this  district. 

47.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — Nothing, 
in  my  opinion,  would  tend  more  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  of  thi8  district  than 
in  the  first  instance  to  obtain  leases  of  their  holdings,  or  to  make  them  liberal  allowances 
for  permanent  and  substantial  improvements,  such  as  draining,  fencing,  roads,  &c.  &c.  &c., 
as  also  the  introduction  of  agricultural  schools  and  model  farms  into  every  parish.  This 
being  done,  a new  order  of  things  would  take  place,  and  the  face  of  the  country,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people,  would  rapidly  improve.  I think  the  establishment  of  fishing 
villages  in  the  different  creeks  and  most  eligible  places  along  the  sea-coast,  and  the  build- 
ing of  quays,  and  making  roads  and  approaches  thereto  from  the  main  roads,  would  tend 
very  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  along  the  sea-coast,  where  there  is  a 
superabundant  population. 

4S.  Does  any  landlord  in  the  district  employ  a person  skilled  in  farming  to  instruct  the 
tenantry  as  to  the  crops  they  should  grow,  or  what  steps  they  should  take  to  improve  the 
land  ? — I am  not  aware  that  any  person  is  employed  generally  for  that  purpose.  Some  of 
fbe  land  stewards  recommend  to  the  people,  and  urge  upon  them  the  propriety  of  farming 
on  an  improved  system,  such  as  they  may  point  out.  The  county  cess  is  felt  as  a very 
Part  H.  6 A 2 
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great  grievance.  If  all  the  Irish  proprietors  were  to  act  as  liberally  with  their  tenantry  as 
the  gentleman  for  whom  I manage,  the  people  would  have  very  little  cause  to  complain 
The  property  was  formerly  held  by  a middleman,  under  the  former  proprietor ; when  he 
died,  the  property  fell  in  to  Mr.  Hartop.  The  tenants  owed  the  representative  of  the 
middleman  £400  or  £500.  That  representative  was  proceeding  upon  the  bonds  or  hills 
and  notes  of  those  tenants,  and  the  landlord  stept  in  and  paid  the  arrears  for  the  tenants 
to  the  representative  of  the  middleman,  and  thereby  relieved  them,  and  kept  them  on  the 
property,  and  reduced  the  rent  one-third.  He  pays  twenty  guineas  a year,  which  is 
considered  a very  liberal  sum,  towards  the  dispensary  in  tlic  district,  where  he  has  only 
£1,100  a year.  Towards  all  tlic  roads  made  ho  contributes  most  liberally ; and  indeed  in 
all  cases  in  this  country  whore  English  proprietors  have  property,  you  find  their  tenantry 
much  more  comfortable  than  under  Irish  ones. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

The  Reverend  Denis  Maliony,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence? — Dromorc  Castle,  about  five  miles  from  this  town,  in  the 
county  of  Kerry. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — The  district  is  the  parish  of  Templcnoe,  where  I reside — the  next  parish 
to  this. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  parish  ? — It  is  chiefly  a mountainous  district 
arable  in  some  measure,  hut  the  arable  bears  a very  small  proportion  to  the  whole.  My 
estate  in  the  parish  of  Templenoe  contains  a gross  amount  of  IS, 662  acres,  of  which  there 
were,  when  the  survey  was  made  in  1837,  2,034  acres  of  arable,  the  remainder  being  coarse 
mountain  and  pasture,  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  is  capable  of  reclamation — it  is  all  deep 
pastured  by  cattle. 

5.  In  what  maimer  is  it  mostly  let  ? — It  is  let  in  a variety  of  divisions ; to  each  farm  there 
is  a certain  portion  of  arable  and  a certain  portion  mountain. 

6.  Is  the  agriculture  on  the  arable  part  improving? — Yes,  decidedly. 

7.  Is  there  any  iucreasc  of  tillage  going  on  in  the  upper  part? — I am  speaking  of  my 
own  estate  only,  and  on  that  there  is. 

8.  Have  you  in  any,  and  in  what  manner  given  encouragement  to  improvement  upon 
that  part  of  the  estate  ? — Yes ; by  giving  premiums  for  the  growth  of  turnips.  I give  £15 
a premium  in  five  divisions.  Last  year  I had  very  few  competitors,  hut  this  year  there  are 
about  thirty  who  have  sown  turnips,  and  they  will  compete  for  the  premiums. 

9.  Are  there  many  leases  held  in  common  ? — Upon  this  part  there  arc  no  leases  in  common. 

10.  Have  you  taken  any  pains  to  instruct  the  tenants  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
could  make  the  turnips  most  useful  ? — Yes.  My  agent,  Mr.  Hyde,  who  acts  for  me,  goes 
through  the  estate  and  directs  them  in  tlic  improvements,  and  how  they  are  to  cultivate 
their  turnips.  He  is  both  agent  and  steward. 

11.  Is  he  employed  exclusively  in  instructing  them  ? — No  ; his  business  is  to  account  for 
the  collection  of  the  rent,  and  the  improvement  of  the  estate,  which  is  of  more  consequence 
than  any  tiling  else.  He  is  employed  exclusively  upon  my  own  estate. 

12.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  your  case ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  gene- 
rally?— I never  let  the  land  by  proposal.  I put  a rent  upon  it  myself ; they  never  hid  for 
it,  nor  is  there  any  an*angement  but  what  I choose  to  put  it  upon. 

13.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  comparing  the  poor  rate  valuation  with  the  letting 
value? — Yes.  My  land  is  let  at  about  the  same  valuation  as  the  poor  law  valuation. 
When  a.  depression  in  the  times  took  place  I reduced  the  rent  twenty  per  cent,  to  some, 
and  it  is  now  upon  the  same  footing. 

14.  Do  you  give  the  tenants  any  other  encouragement  in  their  improvements  than  you 
have  stated? — Yes,  in  the  making  of  ditches.  I give  them  timber  for  their  houses,  and  to 
those  who  are  diposed  to  make  use  of  timber  in  the  making  of  carts.  Now  they  have  got 
roads  made  through  the  wild  places,  they  all  get  timber  for  their  houses. 

15.  By  whom  were  the  roads  made  ? — I made  a good  many  at  my  own  expense.  There 
has  been  one  public  road  made  by  the  Board  of  Works — they  subsoiled  one  portion  and  the 
county  another,  and  I subscribed  £400  myself;  it  is  a road  that  runs  through  the  centre  of 
my  estate. 

16.  Is  there  any  thing  you  can  suggest  as  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ? — I could 
not  suggest  any  thing  of  more  service  than  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools.  _ 1 
think  that  would  do  more  good  than  any  thing  else.  In  the  parish  of  Templenoe,  a district 
six  or  seven  miles  English  in  width  and  the  same  in  breadth,  there  is  one  school  in  one 
part  of  the  parish,  and  another  in  another,  that  would  afford  opportunities  to  the  children 
of  the  tenants  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  If  the  landlord  was  to  grant  a piece  of  land  under 
those  circumstances,  and  if  those  schools  were  erected  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  country 
and  partly  at  the  expense  of  government,  it  would  contribute  greatly  to  the  improvemen 
of  the  parish. 

17.  Axe  there  any  schools  hi  the  parish?— Yes;  but  not  of  any  importance  to  the 

advancement  of  agriculture.  If  there  were  agricultural  schools  established,  their  min 
would  be  better  qualified  to  receive  instruction  in  every  way.  , i. 

18.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  introduce  agricultural  instruction  in  any  of  the  s 
that  have  been  established  ? — No.  I have  given  pamphlets  myself. 
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19.  Is  there  any  national  school  in  tlxe  parish  ? — Yes.  7 

20.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  ingraft  agricultural  teaching  upon  this  school '? Xo, 

I do  not  think  there  has ; if  there  was,  it  would  be  a good  thing,  I think. 

21.  Have  you  any  property  near  Killorglin  ? — Yes.  E 

[The  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Eugene  O'Sullivan,  applicable  to  the  property  last  alluded  to. 
read  to  the  witness.'] 

22.  Having  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Eugene  O’Sullivan,  have  vou  any 
statement  to  make  ?— Yes.  I may  say  in  general  terms,-  that  I have  expended  over  £1,000 
on  this  estate ; and  if  compared  with  the  estate  adjoining,  the  tenants  are  much  more  com- 
fortable. This  is  a tract  of  coarse  land  which  I bought  some  years  ago,  containing  3,000 
or  4,000  acres.  I found  the  people  crowded  into  villages,  a miserable  set  of  paupers. 
When  I got  into  possession  I allowed  them  for  building  houses : I bought  timber  for  them, 
and  allowed  them  £5  a piece  for  building  houses.  I allowed  one  man  £100  for  building  a 
house.  But  with  respect  to  the  rent,  I get  very  little  more  than  was  paid  before  it  was 
improved.  I made  roads  there  which  no  other  man  did.  The  tenant  has  not  been  required 
where  it  is  coarse  land  to  pay  any  rent : the  course  was  to  let  him  make  a certain  number 
of  perches  of  ditches,  and  to  pay  no  rent.  At  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  years  there  was  a 
small  rent  put  upon  them,  which  some  paid  and  some  did  not,  because  they  had  not  made  the 
improvements.  One  man  was  ejected  because  he  was  not  allowed  what  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman  thought  proper.  He  would  not  help  to  make  the  road.  I happened  to  hear 
the  dispute  between  the  agent  and  the  tenant,  and  I found  the  man  exceedingly  insolent. 

He  would  not  surrender  the  ground,  and  he  would  have  what  he  thought  proper.  I pro- 
ceeded by  ejectment,  but  I left  it  to  the  agent. 

23.  Has  there  been  any  rise  in  the  rent? — Ho,  not  in  the  rent  of  the  land ; but  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  rent  of  the  fishery,  because  there  has  been  a new  fishery 
discovered. 

24.  Do  you  find  that  the  opening  of  new  roads  has  had  much  effect  upon  the  improve- 
ment of  the  property,  and  the  people  residing  upon  it  ?— Yes : it  has  enabled  them  to 
bring  manure,  and  go  to  market  more  easily.  One  main  road  was  made  l$y  the  Board  of 
Works,  partly  by  the  county,  and  partly  by  subscription : the  bye  roads  are  made  by  myself. 

I think  there  is  a distrust  existing  between  the  landlords  and  tenants,  prejudicial  greatly  to 
the  interests  of  the  country.  There  is  a want  of  confidence  created,  which  is  a great  bar 
to  improvements. 

25.  In  what  does  the  distrust  originate  ? — It  is  very  difficut  to  say.  A great  deal  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Ireland  is  to  be  attributed  to  political  distractions. 

26.  What  has  been  your  practice  as  to  leases,  or  what  is  the  result  of  your  observation , 
are  the  farmers  any  better  off  with  leases  ? — If  the  farmers  are  fitted  for  leases  they  ought 
to  have  them,  but  there  are  many  who  are  not  fitted  for  them ; they  are  a pastoral  people 
and  live  by  then*  herds  and  flocks.  They  are  a lazy  people,  and  I do  not  think  of  giving 
a lease  to  them ; it  would  not  be  an  advantage,  because  the  landlord  could  not  force  them 
to  make  improvements.  It  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  make  improvements ; they  are  naturally 
an  indolent  people,  and  do  not  like  any  innovation. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

[The  following  paper  was  subsequently  furnished  by  the  witness : — ] 

In  reply  to  the  depositions  of  the  Rev.  Eugene  O’Sullivan,  respecting  the  management  and 
condition  of  my  estate  at  Doughs,  to  which  he  refers,  I have  to  state  in  continuation  of  my  sworn 
testimony  before  the  commissioners,  That  this  large  farm  has  not  been  lately  taken,  as  alleged,  hut 
has  been  purchased  about  fifteen  years  ago  by  me,  and  is  my  fee-simple  estate — that  the  condition 
of  the  tenantry  is  by  no  means  deplorable — that  their  dwellings  and  holdings  are  mucli  beyond  the 
generality  of  those  in  that  country  in  point  of  improvements,  and  distinguished  by  the  neatness  of  their 
appearance — that  the  eparse  land  which  is  called  bog  is  of  a very  reclaimable  nature,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  deep  bog  in  my  own  possession — that  I bought  a large  sand-boat  some  years  since 
for  the  use  of  the  tenants,  to  draw  sand  and  limestone — that  the  latter  is  paid  for  by  me  at  the  quarry, 
and  that  hitherto  the  boat  captain  has  been  paid  by  me  for  his  service  to  the  tenantry ; but  that  I 
have  not  heretofore  or  as  yet  felt  that  I ought  to  purchase  horses  and  cars  for  them — that  to  my 
belief,  their  health  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Eugene  O’Sullivan  himself — that  in  case  of 
any  illness  arising  among  them,  I have,  and  still  continue,  to  contribute  £5  per  annum  to  a dispensary 
for  their  benefit — that  in  no  instance  has  the  rent  been  doubled — that  in  any  case  where  there  was  a 
rise  it  was  comparatively  small,  after  allowances  for  several  years — that  in  May,  1S43,  upon  the 
depression  consequent  upon  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  tariff,  a reduction  was  made,  and  subsequently  in  every 
case  which  seemed  fairly  to  require  it — that  almost  all  the  tenants  now  living  on  the  lands  have  been 
resident  on  it  since  I purchased  the  property,  with  the  exception  of  a very  few  who  have  been  latterly 
located  on  tracts  of  reclaimable  land,  for  whom  houses  have  been  built  at  my  expense,  their  rent  being  . 
about  £1  per  annum,  which  they,  upon  every  succeeding  year  up  to  the  present  time,  obtain  credit  for 
in  improvements — that  the  farm  is  intersected  with  roads  quite  capable  of  being  acted  on  with  cars — 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  houses  and  all  the  roads  were  made  at  my  expense — that  to  the  best 
of  my  belief  the  tenants  are  perfectly  contented — that  I do  not  recollect  an  instance  except  one,  during 
fifteen  years,  in  which  there  was  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  a sale  for  non-payment  of  rent — that 
finally,  upon  my  coming  into  possession  of  this  estate,  Daniel  O’Connell,  esq.,  M.P.,  was  my  tenant  for 
the  entire  farm  and  fishery  attached  thereto,  at  a rent  of  £500  a year  Irish,  for  ever,  without  a clause 
of  surrender — that  upon  an  amicable  arrangement  I got  the  possession — that  the  present  rent  received 
is  but  £472  2s.  10rf.  for  the  land;  but  in  consequence  of  two  fisheries  having  been  lately  discovered 
on  the  coast  of  this  property,  and  the  value  of  salmon  becoming  more  lucrative,  by  reason  of  steam 


ih  September,  1S44. 
lev.  Denis  Mabony. 


Sec  Rev.  Eugene 
O'Sullivan's 
Evidence, 
t \/i,0.  t fjfy/ 
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communication,  an  increase  of  something  more  than  £100  a year  has  been  realised  from  these  fish  • 
solely,  which  are  let,  the  one  to  a fishing  company,  and  the  other  to  a tenant  on  the  land  lea  -eneS 
profit  of  somewhat  about  £300  per  annum  to  the  holders  of  those  fisheries — that  the  amount  of  a 
paid  and  allowed  by  me,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  much  exceeds  £1500,  having  only  been  able  to^H 
the  agent’s  accounts  for  the  last  eight  years.  0(1 

, Given  under  my  hand  this  19th  day  of  September,  1844, 


Dromore  Castle,  Kenmare, 


Denis  Mahony, 


695-  The  Reverend  John  O’Sullivan , sworn  and  examined. 

J.  O'Sullivan. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I am  parish  priest  of  Kenmare,  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese 
of  Kerry,  and  I live  about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  town. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  parish  ? — Five  years  last  April. 

3.  Generally,  is  this  a parish  in  which  the  tenants  depend  upon  the  tillage  or  the  grazing 

of  their  land  ? — Mostly  the  grazing.  6 ° 

4.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — The  great  majority  do 
not  hold  in  joint  tenancy  : they  have  separate  lots  of  land.  All  under  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  in  general  under  the  college,  hold  in  common.  All  Mr.  Mahony’s  tenants  hold  separate 
lots  of  laud.  Mr.  Mahony,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  tire  college,  are  the  principal  proprietors 

5.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — They  are  all  held  immediately  under  Lord  Lansdowne  in  my  parish,  with  the 
exception  of  one  farm.  Mr.  Mahony’s  tenants  all  hold  immediately  under  him ; and  on  the 
college  property  two  or  three  intervene  between  the  college  and  the  immediate  occupier. 

6.  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  those  holding  under  the  proprietors, 
compared  with  those  holding  under  middlemen  ? — Yes,  a very  great  difference. 

7.  Which  are  generally  more  comfortable  ? — Those  holding  under  the  immediate 
proprietors. 

8.  Do  they  hold  generally  from  year  to  year?— I should  think  the  great  majority  hold 
from  year  to  year.  Very  few  of  Mr.  Mahony’s  tenants  have  leases.  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
tenants  would  get  leases ; but  they  are  not  very  anxious  to  hold  leases  under  him.  I have  often 
asked  them  why  they  did  not  get  a lease,  and  they  reply  that  they  would  rather  not.  They 
are  sure  of  not  being  disturbed ; whereas,  if  they  took  a lease,  they  would  get  a rise  at 
the  end  of  the  twenty-one  years,  which  is  usual  on  other  estates : but  I never  heard  of  his 
putting  any  rise  upon  an  occupying  tenant  who  holds  upon  a lease,  nor  would  he  disturb 
them,  if  they  paid  the  rent.  The  premiums  paid  for  these  holdings  to  one  another  is 
incredible.  I have  known  a man  to  pay  £35  for  a plot  of  land  for  which  he  paid  only 
£2  5s.  a year  without  any  lease.  Mr.  Ilickson  has  been  telling  me  of  a man  who  gave 
£45  to  another,  who  held  land  at  a very  high  rent ; and  within  the  last  fortnight  a man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge  paid  £50  for  the  grass  of  three  cows,  and  there  is  scarely  an 
acre  of  level  land  in  the  whole.  There  are  only  ten  years  to  run  of  the  term,  and  he 
has  taken  it  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Hickson.  Mr.  Ilickson  assured  him  he  should  have  no 
preference ; but,  notwithstanding,  he  is  going  to  lay  out  £250  upon  it.  I hold  some  land 
from  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  gives  me  the  glebe,  and  there  was  a field  adjoining  the  lawn 
before  the  house  I was  anxious  to  get,  but  I should  not  think  of  getting  it  without  the 
full  consent  of  the  proprietor.  I could  not  drain  my  lawn  without  draining  his  field.  I 
sent  to  him  to  know  what  he  would  let  me  have  it  for.  He  was  under  ejectment  at  the 
time,  and  he  wanted  £20  for  it,  though  it  was  not  worth  5s.  I thought  I should  get  it  for 
£3  or  £4.  I could  have  got  it  from  Mr.  Hickson  without  paying  any  thing  for  it ; but, 
of  course,  I could  not  think  of  that. 

9.  What  arrangement  is  made  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  improvements  ? — 
Lord  Lansdowne  allows  one-fifth  of  the  expense  of  the  house  that  he  or  his  agent  considers 
ought  to  be  built  for  them.  If  a man  builds  an  expensive  house,  he  must  be  satisfied  with 
that  allowance.  He  sends  his  valuator,  a person  of  intelligence ; and  in  consequence  of 
this,  you  have  very  good  and  substantial  houses  built  upon  the  estate. 

10.  Do  any  of  the  other  landlords  pursue  a somewhat  similar  course  ? — I do  not  know 
of  any  one.  I think  Mr.  Mahony  gives  timber,  which  is  of  very  little  value — a few  spars 
he  cuts  out  of  his  wood.  I do  not  think  he  makes  any  allowance  for  building.  I have 
heard  that  he  has  in  one  or  two  instances,  but  not  generally. 

11.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district? — No,  Ido  not  think 
there  has. 


1 2.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  goon? — That  is  prevented  both  by 
*fie  EvidfiMs  L°rd. Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Mahony.  The  college  does  not  mind  it.  The  college  knows  almost 

/jy>a  isle  / nothing  of  the  state  of  the  tenantry.  When  I was  making  an  addition  to  my  chapel,  I applied 
/ y to  the  landed  proprietors  for  some  assistance,  and  among  others,  to  the  Board  of  Trinity 

College,  and  as  a reason  for  giving  me  some  assistance,  I stated  that  their  tenants  were  in 
great  distress,  and  I could  not  expect  the  same  assistance  from  them ; and  I got  a letter 
from  Dr.  M'Donnell,  saying  they  had  no  funds  available  for  the  purpose  required,  and  they 
were  very  much  surprised  at  my  statement  that  their  tenants  were  worse  off  than  Lord 
Lansdowne’s,  whereas,  it  appeared  from  the  census,  there  were-  more  who  had  separate 
apartments  than  on  any  of  the  other  estates.  I wrote  back  to  say,  I did  not  mean  to  be 
offensive,  but  that  they  must  have  been  very  much  misinformed  as  to  the  state  of  the  tenantry. 

13.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  college  ? — No  ; there  are  two  or  three 
intermediate  tenants. 

14.  Does  the  difference  in.  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  arise  from  the  mode  of  tenure 
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I attribute  it  to  the  system  of  middlemen ; they  are  often  more  needy  than  the  tenants 
themselves,  and  of  course  they  cannot  afford  to  make  any  consideration  for  the  poverty  of 

the  tenants.  _ • 

]5,  What  is  the  general  course  pursued  in  re-letting  lands,  when  the  middleman’s  lease 
expires?— We  have  very  few,  except  under  the  college;  there  they  have  toties  quoties 
leases.  I think  if  they  pay  the  fine,  they  get  twenty-one  years  again.  The  others  are  under 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  the  mode  and  principle  of  Lord  Lansdowne  is  to  turn  out  no  tenant, 
but  there  is  an  increase  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ; and  hence,  as  I said  before,  the 
disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  take  out  a lease. 

16.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer'? — Wo  have  very  few  large  farmers,  what  you  would  call  large  farmers, 
jbe  larger  class  of  farmers  are  improving  in  this  district,  and  I attribute  it  to  the  tempe- 
rance more  than  any  thing  else. 

17.  Do  you  see  a similar  improvement  among  the  smaller  class  ? — Yes ; they  are  both 

improving. 

18.  With  respect  to  the  labourers  ? — They  are  the  most  wretched  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe.  I do  not  believe  that  any  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  suffer  the 
privations  they  do  under  the  farmers.  There  is  a tenant  who  has  five  acres  under  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  has  it  for  2 5s.  a year ; and  notwithstanding  that,  he  has  been  working  for 
me  at  8 d.  a day  for  the  last  five  years,  and  that  man’s  condition  has  been  such,  I have 
been  obliged  to  send  him  potatoes  when  I heard  he  went  to  bed  supperless,  though  he 
receives  his  4s.  a week  every  Saturday.  Lord  Lansdowne  is  blamed  for  the  condition  of  a 
good  many  of  these  people,  hut  how  can  he  help  it  ? Another  man  would  turn  them  all 
off.  There  is  another  part  of  his  estate  where  they  are  paying  him  as  low  as  10s.  a year. 
Within  the  last  week  I met  the  son  of  the  man  I spoke  just  before  of,  literally  naked,  and 
I brought  him  down  into  the  town,  and  gave  him  a suit  of  corduroy,  I was  so  distressed  to 
gee  him. 

19.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages,  generally  ? — Eightpence  a day. 

20.  Do  they  get  much  employment  in  the  fishery  r — Yes ; those  immediately  on  the  sea 
coast.  They  do  not  turn  their  attention  much  to  fishing  here,  except  at  the  dead  season 
of  the  year,  just  now,  from  July  until  November. 

21.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

22.  Do  you  find,  in  your  experience,  that  a few  instances  of  persons  being  removed  who 
have  executed  improvements,  creates  a general  distrust  amongst  others,  and  a disinclination 
to  make  improvements  ? — Decidedly ; it  remains  in  them  minds  for  twenty  years.  Things 
that  have  occurred  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  will  bo  given  to  you  as  a reply  when  upbraiding 
them  for  not  improving  their  farms. 

23.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,  that  if  there  was  any  provision  by  law  that  a man  should 
be  allowed  for  any  improvements  of  a permanent  nature,  if  he  lost  his  land,  that  it  would 
operate  as  an  inducement  to  a man  to  make  improvements  ? — Yes,  I have  always  considered 
so ; but  at  the  same  time,  I should  not  like  to  give  a tenant  the  power  to  make  a number 
of  improvements  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure. 

24.  Do  you  consider  that  the  people  would  have  industry  and  energy  enough  to  exert 
themselves  to  make  improvements,  if  they  felt  secure  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  they  would  turn  then-  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  land.  Another  thing  is 
a great  grievance,  to  say  that  they  shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  if  they  disoblige 
the  landlord  or  his  friends.  Within  a few  years,  a gentleman  chose  to  establish  an  oyster 
bed  where  he  had  no  right,  and  because  the  people  went  to  collect  the  oysters,  the  land- 
lord threatened  to  distrain  the  cattle  of  the  tenants,  the  landlord  being  a friend  of  his.  I 
have  heard  so.  Another  tiling  they  complain  of  is,  the  system  about  to  he  introduced,  or 
threatened  to  be  so,  that  of  monthly  payments.  There  is  one  proprietor,  whose  tenants,  if 
they  do  not  come  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  to  pay  themoney  to  the  driver,  their  cattle 
will  be  put  into  the  pound. 

25.  Is  that  the  property  of  a resident  landlord  ? — It  is  a property  for  which  a gentleman 
near  this  town  is  agent. 

26.  Does  it  apply  to  small  tenants? — To  tenants  paying  £20  a year.  The  property 
belongs  to  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Duckett ; his  daughter  is  married  to  Dr.  Taylor,  the 
son  of  the  agent.  He  thought  his  agent  was  not  sufficiently  attentive,  and  he  appointed 
his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Taylor.  He  sought  to  establish  the  same  system  of  monthly  payments ; 
the  tenants  got  very  much  annoyed  at  it,  and  resisted  or  complained  very  loudly  of  it— 
they  complained  to  Mr.  Duckett,  and  Mr.  Duckett  compromised  the  business,  by  making  it 
three  months.  They  must  pay  every  three  months.  A gentleman  went  to  pay  three 
Months’  rent  to  Dr.  Taylor,  the  son,  and  when  he  arrived  there  he  found  he  had  forgotten 
ms  pocket-book— he  apologised,  and  said  he  would  return  the  next  day;  hut  the  next 
Morning,  before  he  was  out  of  bed,  his  cows  were  put  in  the  pound.  He  said  to  the  driver, 
“ If  is  very  hard ; I am  going  to  pay  the  rent  this  morning.”  “ Very  well,”  said  the  driver, 
“ that  will  do ; ” but  when  he  went  to  pay  it,  the  first  thing  deducted  was  2s.  to  pay  the 
driver. 

27.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I would 
^ggest  a long  lease  for  the  tenants. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


1th  September,  1844. 

695. 

Rev.  J.  O’Sullivan. 


See  Mr.  Taylors 
Statement, 
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69®. 

Mr.  Wm.  Jermyn. 


Mr.  William  Jermyn,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Scart,  near  Westcove,  in  the  county  of  Kerry. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy? — About  forty  acres,  which  I hold  under  Mr 
Bland.  The  district  with  which  I am  acquainted  comprehends  about  forty  square  miles 
The  country  is  wild,  and  in  a great  measure  uncultivated ; it  is  thinly  inhabited,  except 
along  by  the  sea  shore.  It  affords  opportunities  for  extensive  and  ultimately  very  remu- 
nerative improvements.  The  state  of  agriculture  is  rapidly  improving  by  draining  and 
cultivation.  The  manures  most  commonly  used  are  sea-weed  and  sand  on  the  sea  coast  and 
dung  and  sand  in  the  interior ; lime  is  not  used,  and  the  burning  of  land  is  not  much 
adopted.  There  are  no  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district.  There 
are  no  farms  exclusively  in  tillage.  They  graze  and  till  on  all  the  farms,  which  vary  in 
size,  and  are  cultivated  with  the  spade.  There  is  no  gram  crop  but  oats.  No  artificial 
grasses  are  used,  and  there  is  no  house-feeding.  No  additional  demand  for  labour  has 
arisen  from  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  agriculture ; there  being  no  farms 
exclusively  in  grazing,  of  course  they  have  had  no  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour.  The 
term  r undale  is  unknown  in  this  district,  and  no  farms  are  held  in  common.  The  rent  is 
fixed  by  proposal  and  by  valuation ; it  is  a gross  sum.  The  agent  and  his  assistants  are  the 
parties  usually  employed  in  valuing  land.  The  rent  is  generally  regulated  by  the  quantity 
of  stock  the  farm  rears.  The  land  lets  higher  along  the  sea-shore  than  in  the  interior.  The 
poor  law  valuation  was  principally  regulated  by  the  rent. 

4.  What  difference  is  there  between  the  letting  value  and  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — They 
take  off  about  one-fourth  from  the  rent — that  was  off  the  poor  wet  lands. 

5.  Are  receipts  for  rent  usually  required  ? — Never  among  us.  The  tenantry  never  ask 
for  them.  They  have  generally  pass-books,  which  do  as  well. 

6.  Does  the  agent  sign  the  pass-book  ? — Yes ; he  makes  the  entry  in  the  book,  and  they 
take  it  homo  with  them.  The  rent  is  generally  demanded  about  six  months  after  it 
becomes  due : it  is  not  paid  by  bill.  There  are  neither  loan  funds  nor  local  usurers  in  the 
district.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  is  by  distraint. 
Arrears  of  long  standing  are  not  hold  over  against  the  tenants.  The  tenants  hold  imme- 
diately under  the  proprietor,  in  almost  every  instance.  The  tenure  is  almost  invariably  at 
will,  and  the  term  is  regulated  by  good  conduct.  No  tenant  is  disturbed  except  for 
misconduct.  The  mode  of  tenure  is  no  check  to  improvement,  the  tenants  having  full 
confidence  in  their  landlord.  The  district  with  which  I am  acquainted  belongs  to  one 
proprietor,  who  affords  every  facility  for  improvement.  The  tenants-at-will  seem  to  be  in  a 
better  condition,  and  more  inclined  to  make  improvements,  than  the  few  old  lease-owners 
remaining  on  the  estate. 

7.  What  does  the  landlord  do  to  assist  the  tenants? — He  builds  houses  and  makes  roads 

for  them,  and  helps  them  to  dram  the  land.  Permanent  improvements  are  principally 
effected  by  the  landlord.  The  tenant  derives  the  advantage  in  the  first  instance,  and 
ultimately  the  landlord  is  benefited  by  the  improved  condition  of  the  lands  and  the 
tenantry.  The  effect  of  the  improvements  is  to  give  employment  to  many,  and  it  affords 
the  labourers  an  opportunity  of  earning  a portion  of  their  rent.  The  improvements  may  be 
carried  out  to  a very  great  and  beneficial  oxtent.  The  tenant-right  or  sale  of  good-will 
prevails  in  some  cases,  and  where  it  does  prevail  the  purchase-money  is  always  paid  to  the 
tenant.  The  effect  is  not  good,  but  still  the  landlord  allows  it,  not  wishing  to  deprive  the 
out-going  tenant  of  the  benefit  of  Iris  improvements.  The  price  of  the  tenant-right  varies, 
but  the  practice  is  confined  to  small  holdings ; in  some  instances  I have  known  the 
purchase  to  go  as  liigh  as  three  years’  rent : the  value  is  increasing,  but  is  not  affected  by 
the  tenure.  No  consolidation  of  farms  lias  taken  place  in  the  district  of  which  I speak,  nor 
has  there  been  any  subletting  of  farms,  but  subdividing  is  practised  by  the  tenantry,  and 
is  caused  by  giving  portions  of  the  land  as  provisions  to  their  children ; the  landlord 
endeavours  to  prevent  it,  but  cannot.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  bring  hi  no  capital,  but  it 
increases  the  population.  There  lias  been  no  new  letting  to  sub-tenants.  With  respect  to 
the  farming  population,  the  tenantry  in  general  are  comfortable.  The  labourers  live  on  the 
sea  shore,  and  have  the.  advantage  of  fishing.  The  condition  of  the  farmers  is  improving  wit 
the  improvement  of  the  Land,  but  there  is  not  capital  sufficient ; no  supply  is  obtained  from 
the  loan  funds.  The  rent  is  higher  oil  the  small  tenantry  than  on  the  large  farmers. 
Rent  is  paid  partly  in  cash  and  partly  by  allowance  for  improvements.  Upon  the  deat;l° 
then1  parents,  sometimes  the  children  get  married,  and  some  of  them  go  to  service, 
labourers  in  the  district  of  which  I speak  hold  tinder  the  head  landlord,  and  the  houses  are 
built,  and  in  most  cases  repaired,  by  the  landlord.  Land  is  always  given  with  the  cottages, 
and  the  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail.  Employment  is  given  by  the  landlord 
gentry  resident  in  the  country.  The  rate  of  wages  is  8d  per  day.  No  agrarian  outrag 
have  taken  place : the  country  has  always  been  perfectly  peaceable-  The  duties  ot  tne 
consist  in  collecting  the  rents,  valuing  the  land,  marking  out  boundaries,  sites  tor  . ' 
and  settling  differences  between  the  tenantry.  A small  fee  is  paid  to  the  driver  on  ei  8 

rent,  but  no  other  fee  is  paid.  There  is  no  particular  season  for  entering  UP0U  > 

’nT-'Jl  •’  ’ ’ "would  state,  that  the  county  cess  is  veiyune^m 


With  respect  to  the  charges  on  the  land,  I would  k 


and  is  not  applotted  according  to  the  rent ; it  is  applotted  by  the  gneeve,  ^ 

indefinite  portion  of  land,  and  the  amount  is  made  public  by  the  applotment. 


levied  at  the  approach  of  each  assizes.  No  poor  rate  has  been  levied  here  yet-.  ^ 

charge  is  very  lOw,  and  is  not  felt  by  the  tenantry : in  some  instances  it  is  meige 
rent,  and  in  other  cases  it  is  forgiven. 
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8.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — Nothing  would  do 
so  much  good  as  a loan  to  assist  in  draining  the  barren  lands,  and  for  the  landlords  to 
reside  at  home. 

9.  How  soon  do  you  think  a man  who  got  a loan  this  year  to  drain  a particular  held 
would  be  able  to  begin  repaying  it  ? — In  about  seven  years ; it  would  not  bring  him  a 
return  of  any  consequence  before  that. 

10.  When  would  a drained  field  pay  a man  for  his  labour  in  draining  it  ? — About  three 
crops  would  pay  a man ; tho  first  crop  will  not  pay  him,  certainly.  But  tire  people  arc  very 
poor,  and  have  not  capital  enough. 

[T/ie  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Augustus  Mdbery,  sworn  and  examined. 

].  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Gurtagap,  on  the  college  estate. 

2.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — I believe  about  100  acres. 

3.  Do  you  hold  direct  under  tho  college  ? — No,  not  immediately  under  the  college. 

There  is  a middleman,  Mr.  Orpen,  of  Dublin,  between. 

4.  Do  you  hold  by  lease? — By  deed  executed  in  1788,  under  the  toties  quoties  clause. 

5.  Do  you  hold  land  under  any  other  landlord  ? — Yes,  I do,  under  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  and  under  Mr.  Duckett,  of  Dublin. 

6.  Do  you  find  any  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  tenants  on  tho  estates  of 
absentee  or  resident  proprietors  in  the  district  ? — I think  there  is  a difference.  I think  if 
Lord  Lansdowne  resided  in  Ireland,  they  would  be  greatly  better  off. 

7.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  time  or  manner  of  collecting  the  rent  upon  the  diffe- 
rent estates? — Yes,  there  is.  Mr.  Orpen  formerly  had  an  agent  who  was  very  strict  and 
very  severe,  and  injured  the  tenants  materially.  He  put  him  out  of  the  place,  and  appointed 
a lady  agent  to  him,  and  we  are  very  well  off  now. 

8.  Is  it  the  practice  to  demand  the  rent  oftener  than  once  in  the  half-year? — Yes,  on 
one  property.  Tire  land  is  held  under  Mr.  Duckett.  Mr.  Taylor  is  the  agent,  and  the  rent 
he  demands  quarterly.  He  first  tried  to  get  it  monthly.  The  tenants  complained  of  it,  and 
said  they  could  not  pay  it;  but  they  were  contented  to  have  it  quarterly.  Now  they  cannot  AppmdixB,  iVo.lOC 
pay  it  quarterly,  and  they  have  got  more  indulgence ; and  there  is  more  than  half  a year’s 

rent  due. 

9.  Are  they  tenants-at-will  ? — Yes ; they  are  all  tenants-at-will  in  that  case. 

10.  If  the  rent  was  not  paid  was  distress  made  ? — Yes,  immediately ; and  they  had  no 
means  of  getting  tho  cattle  out  without  payment  in  full,  unless  application  was  made  to 
Mr.  Duckett,  who  immediately  gave  them  time. 

11.  Do  the  tenants  upon  tlio  estate  hold  by  any  written  agreement? — No;  by  parol 
upon  Mr.  Duckett’s  property. 

12.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  these  monthly  or  quarterly 
payments  ? — I do  not  well  know.  It  was  a system  that  Mr.  Taylor  got  into,  and  bis  son 
wanted  to  follow  it  up.  I believe  ho  continued  receiving  monthly  payments.  I believe 
Dr.  Taylor  keeps  it  on  still.  I believe  so.  ITc  is  son-in-law  to  Mr.  Duckett.  He  did  not 
require  the  rent  for  the  last  six  months.  Previously  he  demanded  it  in  the  most  strict 
manner ; but  whenever  any  application  was  made  to  Mr.  Duckett  he  immediately  releases 
their  cattle. 

13.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  galo  ? — Dr.  Taylor 
gives  no  receipt  at  all,  only  that  he  got  so  much  money,  and  he  puts  his  initial  to  it. 

14.  Is  that  in  a pass-book  ? — No,  a small  bit  of  paper.  He  is  a man  that  will  listen  to 
nothing.  IIo  will  listen  to  no  reason  upon  that  subject. 

15.  Does  ho  reside  upon  tho  spot?— Ho  resides  in  Dunkemn,  two  miles  from  this  town. 

16.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease  ? — From  year  to  year 
upon  this  farm,  and  mostly  all  over  the  country. 

17.  Is  there  any  anxiety  for  leases  shown  by  the  tenants? — They  seem  satisfied  with 
Lord  Lansdowne.  They  seem  to  consider  they  have  their  farms  for  ever,  in  living  under 
bis  lordship.  They  seem  to  think  so ; but  some  persons  would  prefer  getting  a lease — I 
know  they  would.  The  lands  I hold  from  the  Marquess  under  lease,  I have  had  for  forty 
years. 

18.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farmB  prevail  generally  over  the  district? — Yes,  it 
does  upon  the  Marquess’s  property.  Some  persons  sell  off  and  go  to  America,  and  many  of 
tbem  stop  at  home  and  sell  off. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  price  ? — It  sells  for  more  than  tho  value,  and  the  reason  is  because 
they  consider  they  have  a lease  for  ever  on  the  Marquess’s  land.  There  is  a great  popu- 
lation on  it,  and  he  has  given  encouragement  by  letting  little  lots  of  land.  He  allows  the 
tenants  to  build  on  their  little  lots  of  land,  and  allows  them  £6  for  building,  and  gives 
buffer ; and  he  will  then  allow  the  money  in  rent  until  it  is  discharged.  Where  these 
bouses  are  built,  most  commonly  the  land  was  never  of  any  value  to  the  Marquess.  It  was 
Part  of  the  mountain  and  of  no  value.  Now  the  value  is  enhanced  by  having  these  houses, 
aud  at  the  end  of  twenty  year,?  he  will  have  a rise  of  rent. 

. 20.  Are  the  larger  farmers  getting  richer  in  the  world  ?— No.  I do  not  think  any  man 
la  the  country  is  getting  richer,  except  those  wlio  make  a little  money  up  and  down  the 
country,  and  give  it  out  upon  usury,  twenty  and  twenty-five  per  cent. 

21.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class?— They  are  poor.  Their  hire  is  very 
low ; they  get  8 d.  a day.  • . , _ . 

*2.  Can  they  get  regular  employment  at  that  rate  ? — No ; with  a few  exceptions,  they 
PAliTli,  6B 
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cannot.  Mr.  Hickson  may  give  constant  employment ; but  they  are  generally  very  ball 
There  was  a new  line  of  road  earned  on  towards  the  county  of  Cork.  Numbers  of  +] 
were  employed,  and  numbers  of  them  afterwards  were  dismissed  in  great  distress  Ma  f 
them  came  to  me,  and  applied  to  me  to  get  them  work.  I got  some  of  them  work  bv  ^ 0t 
means.  ^ some 

23.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  connected  with  the  taking  of  land?— V 
not  that  I know  of ; I have  not  heard  of  any.  The  country,  in  general,  is  very  quiet  1 °’ 

24.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ?— Trinitv 

College  have  raised  their  lands  very  high,  and  they  have  destroyed  them  by  the  enormoS 
fines  upon  every  renewal.  We  formerly  renewed  every  five  years,  and  the  property  made 
for  the  college  £270  a year,  and  there  was  upon  that  a fine.  In  the  year  1808,  they  h d 
made  an  increase  in  the  rent  of  £06  10s. ; in  four  years  afterwards  (in  1812),  they  nut  ar 
increase  upon  it  of  £161  10s.  In  the  year  1S20,  they  had  laid  on  an  increase  of  rent  of 
£100  a year.  It  now  amounts  to  £600  a year  to  the  college,  and  there  is  £270  o-0in<,t0 
Mr.  Orpen,  who  is  the  immediate  tenant  of  the  college.  The  college  get  about  £200  a year 
fine.  I happen  to  know  the  tenants ; and  the  tenants  are  obliged,  under  articles,  to 'pay 
this  fine  upon  every  renewal,  and  Mr.  Orpen  gets  Ins  £270  clear  profit.  1 ^ i 

25.  How  often  do  the  renewals  take  place  now  ? — Every  year.  In  the  year  1820  the 
fine  was  5s.  in  the  pound,  and  the  two  years’  fine  10s.  The  third  year  they  had  raised  it 
6s.  in  the  pound,  and  they  raised  it  considerably  after  that.  In  case  there  was  not  a renewal 
they  had  it  for  two  years  without  an  increase.  In  the  year  1S20  they  made  an  altera- 
tion— they  made  it  5s.  Gd.  for  the  first  year,  and  12s.  for  the  second  year.  We  are  throwu 
back  now.  They  had  it  free  for  three  years  previous  to  1820.  We  wish  to  keep  the  college 
at  a distance.  The  immediate  tenant  gets  tho  lease,  and  we  have  the  immediate  tenant 
bound  to  give  us  some  term. 

26.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  moro  improvement  upon  this  property  if  there  was  a 
power  of  purchasing  the  perpetuity  ? — Yes ; I am  sure  of  it.  We  had  improved  more  upon 
the  college  lands  than  upon  the  Marquess’s ; but  now  we  are  beaten  out,  in  consequence  of 
the  Marquess  allowing  for  building  houses. 

27.  Does  the  system  of  demanding  rent  quarterly  or  monthly,  to  which  you  refer,  apply 
to  farms,  and  not  merely  to  tenants  in  the  town  ? — No ; it  does  not  extend  to  any  property 
but  the  particular  set  of  farms  belonging  to  Mr.  Taylor.  The  tenants  are  very  well  pleased 
with  Mr.  Hickson.  Ho  treats  the  tenants  in  a very  easy  manner. 

[The  witness  witlidreiu.'] 

Mr.  Jeremiah  O’Sullivan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Gartlabud,  in  this  parish,  on  the  college  estate. 

2.  Who  is  your  immediate  landlord  ? — Mr.  Ducket  Mabery. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  hold? — Forty-six  acres,  mostly  barren  land. 

4.  Do  you  hold  by  lease  ? — No,  I do  not ; and  that  is  the  ruination  of  this  wretched 
college  estate — the  worst  managed  estate  in  the  world. 

5.  What  connection  have  you  with  the  college  ? — Notliing,  except  holding  under  Mr. 
Mabery.  I was  born  on  this  miserable  estate. 

6.  From  what  does  the  misery  arise  ? — There  is  a sort  of  apathy  for  the  tenants ; they 
have  no  inclination  to  benefit  the  state  of  the  people,  either  then-  corporeal,  moral,  or 
religious  good,  only  to  get  what  they  can  out  of  it. 

7.  Have  you  ever  applied  in  any  way  to  the  college  for  assistance  ? — I know  whatever 
application  is  made  to  tho  college  their  answer  was  very  concise — “ Sir,  we  have  no  funds 
for”  such  and  such  a purpose. 

. 8.  Did  you  ever  make  an  application  ? — Yes.  In  the  bad  times  our  chapel  wanted  to 
be  enlarged,  and  our  priest  seeing  the  very  miserable  state  of  the  poor,  suggested  there 
should  be  an  application  made  to  the  college  to  grant  a little  help,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  was 
good  enough  to  give  £100  towards  it.  He  saw  them  in  so  miserable  a state  he  wanted  the 
college  to  give  something,  that  there  might  be  no  demand  upon  the  people. 

9.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  Mr.  Ducket  Mabery? — He  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  contributed 

towards  it.  j 

10.  Do  you  ever  make  any  application  to  Mr.  Mabery,  or  to  the  college,  to  help  you  to 
make  your  houses  ? — I asked  him  to  make  some  abatement,  from  the  fall  of  the  times; 
that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  meet  our  rent — that  in  humanity  he  ought  to  look  to  our 
forlorn  state.  And  his  answer  was,  as  nearly  as  I can  recollect,  and  I am  on  my  oath, 
that  if  the  college  made  some  sacrifices  he  would,  as  far  as  his  means  afforded,  be  willing 
to  meet  them  as  far  as  he  could.  But  I do  not  see  that  any  sacrifices  the  middlemen  could 
make,  from  their  means,  could  much  benefit  the  people  without  the  help  of  the  college, 
but  they  are  quite  careless  about  it,  they  care  nothing  about  it  but  to  receive  the  rents 
they  lay  on.  They  come  with  the  most  exorbitant  severity  to  seek  for  their  own.  I have 
known  in  the  month  of  June  the  pound  stuffed  with  the  poor  people’s  cattle,  and  they  naa 
to  stand  barefooted  to  hold  them  by  the  horns,  to  prevent  the  maddened  animals  gonng 
each  other ; and  they  would  not  let  them  out  on  any  ground. 

11.  Who  distrained  them? — The  agent  of  the  college.  i 

12.  Were  the  people  the  direct  tenants  to  the  college? — No ; the  middlemen  recover 
their  own  parts,  and  the  college  has  an  agent  to  recover  the  remainder.  They  have  ag 

to  act  under  themselves,  collecting  so  much  for  the  college,  and  they  pay  it  mt°  u ■ 
If  the  middlemen  were  as  cruel  as  the  college  we  could  not  stand  it.  The  middleman- 
take  5s.,  and  is  more  indulgent. 
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13.  Who  is  the  agent  for  the  college  ? — Mr.  Edward  Orpen,  of  this  place.  His  sister  is  September,  1844. 

acting  for  him,  under  the  college, — lie  is  called  to  the  bar.  There  is  another  great  cause 

0f  the  distress  in  tins  country,  the  unequal  proportion  of  land  to  the  county  cess.  The  M T6('s8‘  , 

exactions  of  grand  juries  have  become  so  exorbitant  it  is  enough  to  create  pauperism.  r’  u 1'an‘ 

This  barony  consists  oi  seventy-five  ploughlands,  that  is  subdivided  again  into  twelve  parts, 

and  we  call  them  gneoves,  and  those  consist  of  four  parishes.  Now,  in  what  ever  maimer  it  first 

happened,  I believe  it  happened  thus : — In  former  times  this  country  was  generally  held  by 

middlemen,  one  holding  four  or  five  farms ; and  in  letting  a farm  to  a tenant  they  threw  a 

proportion  of  two  farms  upon  one  tenant,  and  that  has  continued  so  long  that  it  has  become 

the  custom.  I havo  known  farms  in  this  barony  of  the  value  of  £80  pay  but  for  one  gneeve, 

while  one  of  £6  or  £7  would  pay  as  much.  Last  summer  there  was  a meeting  called,  and 

it  was  awarded  that  there  should  be  a valuation  of  this  parish.  I was  one  of  the  valuators 

myself;  but  it  fell  to  pieces  one  way  or  another  after  it  had  been  properly  regulated — as 

well  as  it  could  be.  There  was  too  much  interest  against  it,  and  the  whole  was  thrown 

hack.  This  barony  consists  of  four  parishes ; this  parish  must  pay  a proportion  of  the  thirty-six 

ploughlands,  while  the  other  three  parishes  together  only  pay  nearly  the  same  amount.  On 

the  college  estates  the  rents  arc  especially  high.  If  there  were  leases  given  at  a fair-  rent, 

to  pay  sometliing  more  than  the  value  of  the  land,  the  people  would  not  complain.  But 

the  people  are  desperate ; there  is  not  any  mischief  that  they  are  not  ready  for,  driven  to 

desperation.  They  have  not  to  blame  the  middlemen ; the  middlemen  are  as  indulgent  as 

they  can  be,  but  the  rent  must  bo  paid,  sooner  or  later.  They  see  nothing  but  that  dismal 

gulf  before  them. 

14.  Have  you  any  lease  ? — No ; I never  bad  a lease.  I would  like  to  get  a lease  at 
present,  hut  what  to  do  in  the  mean  time  I do  not  know. 

15.  Is  there  any  class  of  farmers  upon  the  college  lands  making  money  ? — They  are 
losing  it,  if  they  had  it. 

16.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — The  condition  of  the  labourers  is  bad 
enough.  Many  gentlemen  in  this  country  havo  labourers,  and  allow  them  8 d.  a day 
without  diet.  The  poor  farmer  gives  the  labourer  a house,  whatever  sort  it  is — God  knows 
it  is  no  groat  tilings ; he  gives  him  a garden  and  the  grass  of  a pig,  and  if  he  has  out-land 
he  gives  him  the  grass  of  a few  sheep  or  goats.  He  charges  him  £3  a year  often,  or 
£2  10s.  He  will  allow  hini  6 d.  a day  for  his  labour,  and  two  meals  a day  to  eat.  He  will 
make  a bargain  to  give  him  three  days  labour  in  a week,  or  five  in  a fortnight,  and  they 

continue  so  to  work  out  the  rent.  If  the  poor  farmers  could  help  it,  I do  not  see  any  class  » 

who  requiro  the  labour  of  their  fellow-creatures  for  nothing  less  than  they  do.  I know  of 

men  working  for  6d.  without,  any  diet.  I have  known  them  work  for  5d.  one  part  of  the 

year,  and  6 d.  the  other  part  of  the  year.  If  the  Irish  farmer  can  get  potatoes,  and  a drop 

of  milk  one-half  of  the  year,  and  potatoes  and  whatever  else  God  Almighty  sends  him  the 

other  half  of  the  year,  and  can  pay  his  ccss,  he  is  contented.  Under  Lord  Lansdowne  it 

is  materially  different.  But  many  who  come  hero  have  their  noses  to  the  grinding  stone  ; 

but  they  have  been  allowed  £6  for  building  houses,  together  with  timber,  and  they  are 

allowed  so  much  a perch  for  building  ditches  between  them ; and  them  co-partners  and 

they  have  good  roads  leading  from  the  main  roads.  They  have  bye-roads  leading  into  every 

locality  where  they  can  run  a road;  hut  on  the  college  estate  there  never  was  £100 

expended  upon  roads  through  the  college  estates,  because  there  is  no  man  cares  for  it,  and 

then  the  tenants  pay  such  an  enormous  sum  in  county  charges. 

17.  Do  the  college  over  send  any  one  down  to  visit  the  estates,  or  do  they  come  them- 
selves?— I never  knew  of  any  one  ; hut  ono  Reverend  came  down  to  visit  Glengarriff  on  a 
tom-  of  pleasure,  and  there  was  a dispute  between  the  tenants  and  the  agent. 

18.  Has  the  middleman  as  much  out  of  the  land  as  the  college,  or  more  ? — I can  give 
you  one  illustration  in  my  own  person.  Out  of  £13  6s.  8 d.,  I pay  to  the  college  £S  of 
that,  and  my  co-partncrs  on  the  ploughland,  every  man  pays  in  that  proportion  according 
to  his  rent. 

19.  Is  the  rent  that  the  middleman  receives  higher  than  the  rent  paid  on  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s  estate? — Yes,  one-third  higher. 

20.  If  you  held  that  same  laud  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  should  you  pay  £13  for  it? — I 
know  I should  pay  no  more  than  £7,  for  a son-in-law  of  my  own  pays  £4  15s.;  and  by  the 
oath  I have  sworn,  he  has  better  value  for  it  than  I have  for  £13  6s.  Sd.  I think  if  the 
government  took  this  into  their  hands,  they  could  not  help  doing  something  to  prevent  the 
people  being  reduced  to  beggary,  which  is  apt  to  make  a man  a rogue ; for  when  he  is 
deprived  of  his  means  he  is  ready  for  every  thing  that  is  had. 

[ The  witness  withdraw^ 


Bantry,  Monday,  9th  September,  1844. 

The  Reverend  Christopher  Freeman,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  the  parish  of  Bantry  ? — Yes,  I am. 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Eight  years. 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes,  I have.  The 
parish  of  Bantry  comprises  the  barony  of  Bantry,  and  a portion  of  the  west  division  of 
West  Carberry.  I am  well  acquainted  with  that  district,  and  with  the  people  residing 
therein.  The  principal  landlords,  those  bolding  in  fee,  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  arc  Lord 
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Bantry,  Lord  Kenmare,  Richard  White,  esq.,  of  Inchclough,  Robert  White,  esq.,  and 
Mr.  Wallace,  a Scotch  gentleman,  residing  in  America.  The  other  landlords  in  the  barony 
hold  their  properties  by  lease  from  some  of  the  above-mentioned  persons.  The  way  in 
which  each  estate  is  managed  by  the  proprietors  and  agents  differs  both  as  regards  the 
letting  of  farms,  the  rent  demanded,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  tenants.  There 
is  one  thing,  however,  that  may  be  safely  affirmed  of  all  (if  we  except  Richard  White,  esq 
whose  tenants  have  leases),  that  however  they  differ  in  other  respects,  in  this  there  seems 
to  be  a perfect  unanimity,  namely,  to  practically  discourage  every  kind  of  improvement. 
Without  leases,  improvements  cannot  be  expected.  The  cultivation  of  green  crops, 
draining,  the  erection  of  cow-houses  and  out-offices  necessary  for  stall-feeding  cattle' 
however  ultimately  remunerative,  require  a considerable  outlay  of  labour  and  capital! 
Should  a tenant  improve  his  farm,  he  knows  not  how  soon  he  may  be  deprived  of  it  by  the 
whim  or  caprice  of  the  landlord  or  agent,  or  the  rent  increased  to  such  an  amount  as  to 
leave  all  his  improvements  of  no  value  to  him.  I speak  here  of  what  has  occurred  frequently 
in  this  barony.  To  persons  so  circumstanced,  agricultural  or  fanning  societies  can  do  no 
service.  There  is  no  such  society  in  or  connected  with  this  barony.  On  Lord  Bantry s 
estate  there  are  some,  but  few,  leases.  The  rents  are  high,  but  are  not  rigidly  exacted.  His 
lordship  lives  on  his  estate,  and  the  people  have  confidence  in  him.  The  greater  number 
of  his  tenants  are  in  arrear,  which  arrear  may  at  any  moment  be  exacted.  Since  my 
appointment  to  this  parish,  there  has  been  no  consolidation  of  farms  on  his  lordship’s  estate. 
Many  of  the  unfortunate  people  evicted  by  Lord  Kenmare  have  taken  refuge  on  Lord 
Bantry’s  property.  Tip  to  the  year  1840,  the  consolidation  of  farms,  and  the  consequent 
wholesale  eviction  of  tenants,  was  almost  unknown  in  tins  barony.  Lord  Kenmare  commenced 
in  the  year  1840  by  ejecting  from  the  lands  of  Aliills  twenty-two  families,  comprising  135 
individuals.  He  ejected,  in  the  years  1842  and  1843,  sixteen  families,  comprising  ninety- 
seven  individuals.  Total  evicted  from  the  Kenmare  property,  in  the  barony  of  Bantry, 
during  and  since  the  year  1840,  thirty-eight  families,  comprising  230  individuals.  I am 
vastly  under  the  mark : I might  say  a good  deal  more. 

4.  What  class  of  holders  were  thoso  who  were  so  evicted  ? — They  were  persons  paying 
rent,  and  paying  it  regularly.  The  rent  amounted  from  £5  10s.  to  £20,  and.  some  of  them 
more. 

5.  Did  those  people  hold  under  middlemen,  or  under  Lord  Kenmare  ? — They  held  under 
a middleman,  and  the  lease  expired,  and  the  property  came  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Kenmare, 
but  they  were  paying  rent  to  Lord  Kenmare  some  time  before  they  were  evicted — some  of 
them  for  one  year,  some  two  years,  and  some  of  them  probably  for  three  years ; but  I am 
not  positive  as  to  the  precise  time.  I must  remark  here,  that  the  above  thirty-eight  families 
do  not  include  those  ejected  by  the  middleman  holding  under  Lord  Kenmare ; and  the 
cause  of  that  ejectment  was,  that  if  they  (the  middlemen)  ejected  those  people,  they  would 
get  into  their  possessions — but  those  people  left  when  the  lease  expired. 

6.  Do  you  know  whether  they  owed  any  rent? — To  my  knowledge  they  did  not:  I 
believe  they  did  not.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that  the  persons  evicted  were,  with  few, 
very  few  exceptions  indeed,  extremely  honest,  well-disposed,  and  industrious  persons;  and 
the  object  to  be  attained  by  the  consolidation  of  these  farms,  and  depriving  these  unfortu- 
nate people  of  their  only  means  of  subsistence,  I cannot  tell. 

7.  What,  in  general,  has  become  of  them  ? — The  children  of  some  of  them  have  been 
begging ; some  of  them  have  died  in  the  most  dreadful  distress  ; some  of  them  I know  to 
be  comfortable  ; and  some  of  them  have  had  typhus  fever.  I attended  one  family  of  eleven, 
immediately  after  being  ejected.  They  were  ill  with  fever,  and  the  father  was  obliged  to 
get  out  of  bed  to  attend  to  them,  and  he  was  in  the  fever  himself ; and  I was  obliged  to 
remove  one  out  of  bed  in  order  to  hear  the  confession  of  another — and  I believe  that  to  be 
solely  caused  by  Lord  Kenmare’s  dispossessing  the  people.  Some  of  the  tenants  got  farms 
upon  Lord  Bantry’s  property,  and  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  are  not  as  well  oft  as  they 
were.  I know  one  who  is  better  off. 

8.  Was  any  tiling  done  by  Lord  Kenmare  or  his  agent  to  assist  these  people  ? — Nothing 
whatever.  I went  myself  to  Lord  Kenmare,  expecting  to  have  an  interview  with  him.  I 
wrote  to  him  the  following  letter : — 

Finns  Hotel,  Killarney,  1 9th  September,  1841. 

Mt  Loud, — When  the  cause  of  the  distressed  or  afflicted  is  to  be  advocated,  I feel  that  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  make  an  apology  for  trespassing  on  your  lordship’s  time. 

You  are,  I suppose,  my  lord,  aware  that  many  honest  industrious  persons  have  been  ejected  from 
your  estate  in  the  parish  of  Bantry.  It  is  to  plead  the  cause  of  these  unfortunate  but  honest  people, 
and  to  enlist,  if  possible,  your  lordship’s  sympathy  in  their  behalf,  that  I have  come  to  Killarney.  May 
I request,  my  lord,  the  favour  of  an  interview  at  your  lordship’s  earliest  convenience. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s 

Faithful  humble  servant, 

Christopher  Freeman, 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Kenmare,  Killarney.  Roman  Catholic  Curate,  Bantry. 

And  this  is  the  answer  I got  from  bis  lordship,  which  shows  he  was  conversant  of  it 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  communication,  I beg  to  say,  that  giving  you  credit  for  good  intentions, 
must  yet  decline  granting  you  the  interview  you  desire,  as  I cannot  allow  any  person  to  inter  ere  wi 
me  in  the  management  of  my  property.  I am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Kenmare. 

Killarney,  September  19 th,  1841. 
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The  means  by  which  the  consolidation  was  and  is  about  to  bo  accomplished,  I am  well  Q&  Sepiemher,  1844 
acquainted  with.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  no  law  process  was  required.  The  popu- 
lation  to  be  evicted  were  told  that  if  they  gave  possession  peaceably,  and  left  Lord  Kenmaro's  Rey  c Fre‘m.,n 
property,  they  would  get  their  potato  gardens,  and  a certain  portion  of  the  other  crops 
then  growing  on  their  farms.  They  wore  then  told  that  if  they  did  not  comply  with  those 
terms,  law  proceedings  would  be  immediately  commenced  against  them.  They  were  then  to 
expect  nothing  but  the  heaviest  vengeance  of  Lord  Kenmare  and  his  agent.  Such  were  the 
means  hitherto  adopted,  and  such  are  the  means  now  being  adopted,  to  induce  several  indus- 
trious and  well-disposed  persons  to  abandon  their  farms — their  only  means  of  subsistence  : 
for  it  is  very  well  ascertained  that  it  is  equal  to  death  to  the  poor  people  to  be  deprived  of 
their  lands.  Some  of  them  die  miserably.  The  consequences  are  indeed  melancholy, 
both  as  regards  the  persons  ejected  and  many  of  those  who  took  the  large  farms  at  rack 
rents.  In  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  Catholic  clergyman,  I have  witnessed  scenes  of 
misery  and  distress  (I  allude  only  to  the  people  evicted  by  Lord  Kenmare)  which  can  never 
be  effaced  from  my  mind.  Many  of  these  poor  people  are  since  dead.  Some  have  been 
induced  to  leave  the  country,  to  prevent  consequences  calculated  to  do  much  injury.  I 
state,  upon  my  oath,  that  I have  prevented,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  scenes  of  murder 
and  bloodshed  in  the  country.  I acted,  of  course,  under  the  parish  priest,  the  Very  Reverend 
Thomas  Barry.  At  present  there  are  a great  number  in  a state  of  uncertainty ; and  they 
must  give  up  ultimately.  They  are  threatened  to  be  turned  out ; and  in  consequence  of 
it,  they  do  not  draw  the  sea  manure,  which  is  expensive.  They  do  not  manure  the  land, 
because  they  say  if  they  improved  it,  it  would  be  doing  so  for  other  persons ; and  in  that 
state  of  uncertainty,  the  rents  will  be  demanded  in  a short  time,  and  they  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  them.  I have  now  before  me  the  comparative  letting  of  one  middleman  (David 
Mellifont,  esq.)  and  of  Lord  Kenmare.  This  is  given  not  from  memory,  but  as  I learned 
it  from  the  people,  by  making  strict  inquiries.  I find  that  a district  let  by  the  middleman 
(David  Mellifont,  esq.)  for  £160,  was  let  by  Lord  Kenmare  for  £230.  I find  that  another 
district,  let  by  said  middleman  for  £76  16s.  6cl.,  is  let  by  his  lordship  for  £150.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  Mellifont  was  known  to  keep  those  lands  waste  for  some  years  rather 
than  let  them  for  the  value.  It  is  also  well  known  that  he  generally  selected  as  his  tenant 
some  poor  person,  who,  in  order  to  get  some  means  of  subsistence,  would  promise  more 
than  could  be  paid  for  the  lands.  There  were  then  war  prices  for  agricultural  produce ; 
and  yet  we  find  lands  then  let  by  such  a person  as  Mellifont  for  £237,  now  let  for  £380  by 
Lord  Kenmare. 

9.  Aro  you  aware  whether  they  were  let  by  Mr.  Mellifont  on  lease,  or  under  him  at 
will  ? — At  will. 

10.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  thing  had  been  done  to  those  lands  in  the  way  of 
improving  them,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  way  of  building  houses  ? — No.  I am  aware  that 
they  were  the  worst  description  of  houses.  Nothing  whatever  was  done  at  Lord  Kenmare’s 
expense,  except  making  a road.  I believo  he  allowed  some  persons  for  a small  quantity  of 
sand. 

11.  Stato  the  townland  in  which  this  occurred  ? — AhilL 

12.  Were  all  the  persons  youhave  mentioned  upon  that  townland  ? — Yes.  I am  speaking 
now  of  the  comparative  letting.  These  rents  are  rigidly  exacted,  they  must  be  paid  on  a 
certain  day.  If  not,  the  pounds  are  filled  with  cattle,  and  the  unfortunate  tenant  must 
either  sell  his  property  at  a great  disadvantage,  take  money  from  the  butter  merchant  at  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  or  have  recourse  to  the  pawn  office  to  make  the  rent  and  save  Iris 
cattle.  With  respect  to  then  going  to  the  pawn  office,  I do  not  state  it  from  my  own 
knowledge,  I have  it  from  hearsay.  I have  in  my  hand  a memorial,  the  contents  of  which  I 
believe  to  bo  true  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  I have  made  inquiries,  and  I believe  it  to 
he  true  from  the  knowledge  I have  of  the  parties.  The  memorialist,  together  with  his 
mother  and  brother,  wore  living  all  happily  in  the  same  house  ; his  mother  is  a widow,  a 
very  old  woman.  The  brother  was  married,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  a part  of  his  land  to 
John  Sullivan ; the  mother  went  away  with  the  other  son,  they  would  not  remain  with  J ohn 
Sullivan.  I know  he  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  that  he  applied  for  some  compensation  for  his 
outlay.  I posted  the  memorial  to  Lord  Kenmare  for  him,  hut  Iris  potatoes  and  every  thing 
he  had,  as  it  is  stated  there,  was  sold  for  the  rent.  That  is  an  instance  of  what  is  occurring, 
and  I state  it  to  you.  He  was  obliged  to  give  one-third  of  the  land  to  another  tenant  before 
he  was  dispossessed,  and  was  allowed  nothing  for  his  improvements ; and  this  man  owed  no 
rent  whatever,  except  the  half-year  for  which  the  things  were  sold. 

13.  Do  you  know  who  got  his  land  ? — It  was  a relation  of  Sullivan’s  that  got  his  land. 

He  was  evicted  by  another  landlord  upon  the  Kenmare  property,  Mr.  Hutchins.  He  spoke 
to  the  agent  and  got  him  this  land. 

14.  Where  is  John  Sullivan  living  now? — Under  Mr.  John  White,  at  Colmola.  I have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  statement  is  correct.  The  system  of  lotting  farms  at  rack 
rents  is  generally  adopted  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  landlords  screw  out  as  much  as 
they  can  by  distraining  and  impounding  the  tenants’  cattle.  When  they  find  that  the 
tenants  cannot  possibly  pay  more,  the  cattle  are  returned  much  diminished  in  value  from 
driving  and  confinement.  Should  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  from  some  accidental 
cause,  be  much  improved  one  year,  the  tenant  is  not  much  benefited  by  that  improvement, 
as  the  landlord  must  get  not  only  that  year’s  rent,  hut  the  arrears  that  accrued  for  years 
previously.  Some  of  the  landlords  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  baronies  would  be,  I am 
certain,  well  disposed  to  treat  their  tenantry  with  more  consideration  if  then  difficulties, 
permitted  them.  They  got  their  properties  encumbered  with  debt.  They  must  meet  the- 
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demands  made  upon  them.  The  consequence  is,  that  tho  tenant  is  harassed,  the  sn-ou  d • 
impoverished,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  landlord  are  increased.  There  are  many  otl 
cases  of  hardship  which  I could,  if  necessary,  speak  upon.  Lord  Keiunare’s  middle  ^ 
have,  many  of  them,  evicted  a great  number  of  tenants.  For  instance,  Samuel  Hutcliin  Tn 
got  a place  called  Derry  Dew.  He  was  obliged,  I think  by  his  agreement  with  Lord  T ^ 
mare,  to  evict  some  tenants ; at  least,  I was  told  by  one  of  the  tenants  that  he  ren-etfli 
being  obliged  to  dispossess  him.  ° ed 

15.  Can  you  state  to  what  size  the  farms  were  raised  upon  that  property  from  which  th 

tenants  to  whom  you  have  referred  were  removed  ? — I cannot  tell  the  precise  size,  because 
there  is  a great  quantity  of  mountain  and  bog.  The  farms  are  not  let  by  the  acre, 'they  ar 
let  at  a certain  rent.  I know  that  one  man  lias  a large  farm,  what  is  called  a laWe  farm 
and  a great  quantity  of  mountain,  which  is  capable  of  being-  brought  into  cultivation.  I am 
no  great  farmer,  but  I speak  from  looking  at  it,  and  he  is  obliged,  in  consequence  of  the 
extent  of  the  farm,  to  pay  the  rent  out  of  what  he  tills.  This  man  is  poor  now,  though  I 
recollect  the  time  when  he  was  comfortable.  ’ ° 

16.  Is  this  man’s  farm  made  up  in  part  of  the  lands  from  which  the  poor  persons  you 

have  referred  to  were  ejected  ? — Yes.  J 

1 7.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  average  size  of  the  farms  to  which  they  have  been  raised  ?~ 
No,  I am  not. 

18.  Were  the  persons  who  remained  upon  the  estate,  and  to  whom  tho  large  farms  were 

given,  strangers  from  a distance,  or  were  they  all  previously  upon  the  estate  ? One  of 

them  was  not  on  the  estate  before,  one  of  the  name  of  Desmond. 

19.  Are  you  aware  whether  previously  to  the  expiration  of  the  middleman’s  lease,  any 
intimation  was  given  to  those  tenants  that  they  would  not  he  continued  ? — I believe  there 
was  no  such  intimation  given.  They  were  even  continued  as  tenants  after  the  expiration 
of  the  middleman’s  lease. 

20.  Do  you  know  whether  any  attempt  or  offer  was  made  to  assist  any  of  those  persons 
in  emigrating  or  removing  ? — None  whatever  to  my  knowledge ; and  I do  not  think  it 
could  be  done  without  my  knowledge.  One  object  I had  in  going  to  Lord  Kenmare  was  to 
get  some  assistance  for  these  people  to  help  them  to  emigrate. 

21.  You  have  mentioned  near  about  the  rent  paid  by  these  people,  can  you  state  whether 
any  of  them  held  as  little  as  two  or  three  acres,  or  whether  they  mostly  held  a larger 
amount  of  land  ? — There  were  none  of  them  that  held  less  than  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty 
acres. 

22.  Partly  arable,  and  partly  mountain  ? — Yes.  I do  not  think  that  any  of  them  were 
under  thirty  acres,  if  you  measured  the  ground. 

23.  How  much  tillage  had  they  ? — I cannot  tell  that ; I am  not  a practical  farmer.  I 
often  heard  it,  but  I cannot  tax  my  memory  at  present. 

24.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I cannot 
suggest  any  thing  more  than  I have  stated.  With  regard  to  any  improvement  to  be  made 
in  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  I would  suggest  tliat  the  arrears  accruing  this  year, 
if  they  cannot  bo  met,  should  never  bo  demanded  afterwards. 

25.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  might  bo  likely  to  make  landlords  eject  more  frequently?— 
I think  it  might  induce  landlords  to  encourage  their  tenants  to  improve  the  ground,  in 
order  to  meet  the  year’s  rent.  I do  not  think  it  would  mako  them  mox-e  likely  to  eject 
them ; but  I lay  it  down  that  in  any  arrangement  of  that  land  thcro  should  be  leases. 

26.  Do  you  mean  that  we  are  to  take  those  two  suggestions  together,  that  there  should 
be  leases,  and  that  no  rent  should  be  demanded  after  a year — that  if  the  tenant  could  not 
pay  tho  rent  within  tho  year,  he  should  not  be  called  upon  again,  but  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  the  land  ? — Yes,  I mention  that  as  a portion  of  a more  comprehensive  plan 
to  remedy  tho  evils  that  exist,  and  which  in  many  instances  arc  dreadful. 

27 . What  else  do  you  think  the  plan  should  comprehend  ? — I have  not  turned  my  thoughts 
to  it.  I have  read  much  upon  it,  but  I would  not  venture  to  give  my  crude  opinions  upon 
the  subject. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.  ] 

Richard  White,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Inchiclougli,  within  three  miles  of  Bantry, 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  With  what  district  are  you  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  information  to  the 
commissioners  ? — I am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  district  of  Bantry,  having  been  a 
resident  in  it  since  the  middle  of  1827. 

. 4.  Do  you  consider  that  tho  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  or  otherwise  in  the 
district  ? — I shoxdd  say  that  in  consequence  of  the  new  roads  we  have  had  made  m the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  it  is  improving.  At  the  same  time  their  mode  of  cultivation  in  this 
countiy  is  of  the  very  worst  description  in  my  opinion.  I know  to-morrow,  if  ^ waf 
myself  to  take  a farm  as  a farmer  with  a very  small  capital,  I should  prefer  getting  lan 
that  was  not  in  what  they  call  an  improved  state,  but  in  a natural  state.  They  are  too 
fond  of  burning  the  land,  and  they  depend  solely  I may  say  upon  reclaiming,  by  means  o 
coral  sand,  which  if  they  would  put  out  a sufficient  quantity  of  it  would  be  a veiy  goo 
recompense  for  the  injury  they  have  done  the  land  by  burning. 

5.  Is  the  coral  sand  much  used  upon  other  lands,  as  well  as  upon  those  that  a 
reclaimed?— Yes.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  on  the  light  dry  soils,  to  produce  wheat, 
will  produce  no  wheat  without  it:  We  should  have  nothing  worth  growing- 
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6.  Wliat  exertions  have  been  made  by  the  residents,  or  other  landlords,  to  introduce  a 
better  system? — In  this  country,  I cannot  say  that  the  landlords  have  made  any  exertions, 
^"e  have  no  farming  societies  in  tho  district,  and  all  the  landlords  in  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  myself,  have  agents.  I am  my  own  agent,  and  am  quite  averse  to  the  system 
of  agents,  so  long  as  the  principal  can  act.  I came  into  possession  of  the  property  when 
it  required  every  exertion,  and  I flatter  myself,  after  twenty  years’  exertions,  though  I do 
not  hold  one-third  as  much  as  Lord  Bantry’s  estate,  or  Sirs.  White,  of  Glengarriff,  who  are 
the  representatives  of  the  property  of  the  White  family,  that  there  is  a vast  deal  more 
improvement  upon  that  one-third  than  all  the  others  put  together. 

7.  What  means  have  you  taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  ? — I came  into 
the  country  determined  to  pursue  a totally  different  system  to  any  other  landlord,  which 
was,  to  give  an  encouraging  lease  for  three  lives. 

8.  Do  you  give  them  any  assistance  in  building  their  houses  or  draining  then-  lands  ? — 
Yes,  in  certain  cases  I do  in  the  houses,  but  not  in  draining  tho  lands.  Sometimes  a man 
wdl  build  a good  slated  house,  and  I have  assisted  him,  but  no  others.  I have  set  my  face 
against  all  thatched  houses,  and  I do  flatter  myself  there  is  not  a better  paid  estate  in  the 
country. 

9.  Do  you  attribute  the  improved  condition  of  your  property,  and  the  better  payment  of 
the  rent,  to  giving  those  leases  ? — Yes,  I do,  solely.  I am  satisfied  if  the  landlords  would 
give  leases  to  the  tenants,  and  if  it  was  the  fashion  to  do  it,  there  is  a great  deal  of  misfortune 
in  the  country  that  would  not  exist. 

10.  Have  you  resided  constantly  upon  the  estate  ?— Tho  first  twenty  years  of  my  life 
were  spent  almost  entirely  in  England,  where  I was  educated.  I came  here  soon  after  I 
was  twenty-one.  I was  a ward  in  chancery  in  Ireland,  but  resided  entirely  in  England  till 
the  last  twenty  years.  I have  been  backwards  and  forwards,  but  I have  been  a constant 
resident  here,  except  for  a few  months  now  and  then,  since  1817,  and  I have  been  my  own 
agent. 

11.  Have  you  devoted  much  of  your  time  to  personal  inspection  of  the  tenants  and  their 
farms  ? — Yes ; and  since  I have  done  so,  I have  not  made  a distress  upon  my  estate,  nor 
turned  out  a man.  I should  say  tho  same  thing  is  ahnost  unheard  of,  and  I am  perfectly 
convinced  that  my  estate  has  not  only  doubled  itself,  but  trebled  itself  in  value  in  the  last 
eighteen  years. 

12.  What  clauses  are  there  in  your  leases  in  reference  to  subletting  or  subdividing  the. 
lands? — In  some  of  my  leases  since  the  year  1832,  there  are  clauses  against  subletting, 
but  I am  sony  to  say  I have  not  put  them  in  force.  In  fact  I think  it  a dangerous  thing 
in  Ireland  to  do  it. 

13.  What  then  is  likely  to  be  the  consequence? — That  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
questions.  I am  perfectly  convinced,  if  there  could  be  an  end,  generally  speaking,  to 
subletting,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  could  occur  to  the  country ; and 
in  order  to  do  that — I am  speaking  now  from  experience — if  landlords  could  give  only 
sufficient  land,  not  too  much  nor  too  little,  to  a man,  it  would  be  the  best  tiling  they  could 
do.  If  he  gives  a large  farm  there  is  no  doubt,  as  soon  as  a son  marries  and  the  daughter- 
in-law  is  brought  in,  the  son  gets  a part,  and  the  second  and  third  son  the  same,  so  that  it 
is  cut  up  into  small  hits,  and  when  it  comes  into  the  landlord’s  hands  it  is  over-populated. 
He  goes  upon  the  sweeping  system,  and  he  is  held  up  as  a cruel  man ; but  a landlord 
cannot  help  doing  it.  If  there  was  a Law  passed  of  a strict  nature  to  prevent  subletting,  it 
would  he  a great  advantage  to  the  country.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  worthy  of  observation — 
though  here  I do  not  allude  to  this  county  merely,  hut  Ireland  generally,  as  far  as  I am 
able  to  speak ; for  I know  a good  deal  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  and  I take  that 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  counties  in  Ireland,  though  I am 
sorry  to  say  it  is  no  such  tiling — but  if  the  landlords  who  are  not,  generally  speaking,  men 
of  capital,  compared  with  the  English  landlords,  and  as  the  Irish  tenantry  have  no  capital, 
compared  with  the  yeomanry  of  England — for  our  tenantry  are  not  to  be  compared,  with  the 
yeomanry  of  England ; but  if  tbe  landlords  would  let  tbe  lands  out  in  small  portions,  and 
the  tenants  derived  immediately  under  the  landlord,  I am  convinced  that  half  the  evils 
that  exist  would  not  prevail.  The  tenants  would  be  obliged  to  send  some  of  their  children 
out  into  the  world,  and  to  provide  for  them  in  some  other  way — a thing  seldom  dreamt  of. 

14.  How  would  you  propose  that  such  a law  as  you  suggest  should  be  carried  out,  when 
you,  as  the  landlord,  cannot  attempt  to  carry  out  the  clauses  in  your  leases  ? — The  subletting 
upon  my  estate  is  carried  out  to  a very  slight  extent  compared  to  others.  I see  a difficulty 
in  it,  and  it  is  a question  I should  not  like  to  answer.  So  convinced  am  I of  the  difficulty 
of  it,  that  I have  not  attempted  it.  I hear  the  outcry  every  day  about  it,  and  I know 
’tillions  of  instances  of  it  in  the  country. 

15.  Does  any  landlord  take  any  step  to  check  it? — The  only  instance  where  landlords,  m 
my  opinion,  make  exertions  to  do  it  is,  when  the  old  leases  are  out : there  is  a sweeping 
system,  and  it  is  let  to  one  or  two. 

16.  Does  any  landlord  take  any  steps  to  prevent  the  subletting  ? — I have  heard  of  none; 
and  if  they  had  done  so,  I should  have  heard  of  it. 

17.  "What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of 
culture  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  say  the  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  as  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned. There  is  a great  deal  of  mountain  attached  to  the  farm  that  is  only  fit  for  grazing, 
nud  it  is  in  general  in  little  patches,  so  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  at  all.  There  are  a few  excep- 
tions, hut  I cannot  answer  generally. 

18.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — In  the  district  of  Bear-; 
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haven  there  has  been  a system  of  holding  farms  in  common ; hut  generally  speaking  it.  k 
not  in  joint  tenancy.  There  are  none  upon  my  estate  ; I am  totally  against  it.  Generally 
speaking,  I should  say  not ; but  in  Bearhaven  it  is  a very  common  practice,  and  at  CastlZ 
town  below  Glengavriff. 

19.  What  in  general  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  holding  upon  those  farms,  compared 
to  those  holding  upon  separate  farms  ? — It  is  far  better  that  the  people  should  hold  as 
separate  tenantry,  not  as  joint  tenants.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people ; but  if  you  want  to  serve  notices  it  is  very  difficult.  If  there  are  eleven 
partners  they  must  each  be  served.  That  is  the  only  difficulty,  for  they  understand  each 
other  very  well  in  those  cases.  I am  speaking  from  information ; I have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  1 am  alluding  to  another  district  when  giving  that  information. 

20.  In  what  manner,  throughout  this  district,  is  the  rent  fixed  when  the  lands  are  out  of 
lease  ? — They  generally  take  it,  except  the  town  fields,  in  a lump ; they  give  you  so  much 
by  the  lump.  The  boundaries  are  defined  by  the  tenants  who  have  been  in  it,  and  there  is 
very  little  change  in  the  boundaries. 

21.  How  is  the  rent  ascertained  in  the  district? — It  is  generally  by  proposal.  I have 
not  done  so.  My  habit  is  valuation. 

22.  What  class  of  persons  do  you  employ  to  value  ? — I generally  take  the  upper  descrip- 
tion of  farmers  under  my  own  inspection,  and  go  with  them. 

23.  What  should  you  say  through  the  .district  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land?— 
About  the  town  of  Bantry,  in  the  town  parks,  £2  an  acre,  or  30s.,  the  English  acre : it  is 
all  the  English  acre  about  here. 

24.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— We 
have  not  had  a collection  at  present  under  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  we  are  rather  in 
the  dark  how  it  will  operate.  There  will  be  a collection  shortly.-  We  have  the  farms 
valued  in  the  lump,  as  they  have  been  set  in  the  lump,  and  upon  that  valuation  there  is  a 
poundage  struck.  I should  say  that  our  grand  jury  cess,  upon  the  average  for  the  last 
seven  year’s,  has  been  at  least  twelve  per  cent.,  and  that  our  poor  law  rate  and  the  rent-charge 
will  be  five  per  cent.,  that  is  seventeen  per  cent.  But  I consider  that  the  poor  law  valuation 
is  not  in  any  degree  a relative  valuation,  or  in  any  manner  to  be  relied  upon.  I should  say, 
generally  speaking,  that  it  would  be  far  better,  whenever  we  are  to  be  taxed  in  Ireland, 
that  a few  of  our  neighbours  from  England  should  come  over,  and  get  the  best  information, 
and  put  a fair  valuation  upon  the  land ; for  the  class  of  men  appointed  are  not  fit  men  to 
do  it. 

25.  What  is  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  valuation  for  the  county  cess  ? — I think  it 
any  thing  but  an  equitable,  or  just,  or  fair  one.  The  county  cess  has  been  struck  nineteen 
years  in  this  barony,  and  it  is  the  most  unjust  one  ever  known.  In  their  bungling  they 
left  out  a ploughland,  which  has  not  paid  Qd.  of  the  rate — they  forgot  it,  I suppose. 
The  grand  jury  laws  in  Ireland,  and  particularly  in  the  county  of  Cork,  require  more 
consideration  than  any  tiling  wc  have  touched  upon.  I am  sorry  to  say,  when  the  grand 
jury  laws  were  framed  for  Ireland,  it  appears  that  the  county  of  Cork  was  never  thought 
of  at  all.  We  have  a very  large  district.  We  have  twenty-three  baronies  and  half-baronies 
in  the  county ; and  though  the  county  affords  twelve  grand  juries  of  twenty  intelligent 
men,  it  is  confined  to  two  or  three  sets  of  men,  who  generally  constitute  the  grand  jury 
of  the  county,  and  who  have  to  raise  from  £90,000  to  £100,000  a year,  by  grand  jury 
presentments — that  is,  in  the  two  levies  in  the  year.  W e have  five  days  allowed  for  the 
fiscal  business  of  the  county  at  each  assizes,  and  I do  not  consider  that,  taking  into 
consideration  the  matters  to  be  discussed,  it  is  sufficient  to  do  justice  to  the  country. 

26.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  the  sheriff  to  give  more  than  five  days  ? — No,  he  cannot  do 
that.  The  business  is  hurried  over  too  much  at  the  end.  That  is  the  great  error.  _ 

27.  Do  you  find  that  the  business  of  the  county  is  facilitated  by  the  road  sessions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  a great  degree ; but  there  are  very  great  evils  to  be  com- 
plained of  at  the  road  sessions.  I will  name  some  of  them  to  you.  For  instance,  every 
magistrate  has  a vote  at  the  road  sessions,  because  he  is  a magistrate.  I consider  that 
unjust.  I do  not  think  it  a fair  thing  for  a magistrate  to  go  and  vote  in  a district  where  he 
has  no  property.  Further,  you  are  aware,  there  are  a certain  number  of  cess-payers 
appointed  to  sit  with  the  magistrates  at  the  road  sessions.  Those  are  chosen  at  t e 
previous  sessions.  Those  men  are  always  chosen  by  the  gentlemen  who  represent  t e 
barony.  Suppose  myself,  I put  down  all  the  tenants  who  will  support  any  measure  1 w 
to  carry.  I should  suggest  the  putting  100  names  into  a hat,  and  to  (haw  them  on  y 
chance,  by  ballot,  and  then  nobody  knows  who  they  are  to  be ; whereas  now  they  know  i 
six  months  before,  and  they  are  generally  in  a class  of  life  not  fit  to  bo  entrusted  wi 
vote.  e 

28.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Not  that  I am  awar  ' 

29.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  a 

getting  richer  in  the  world  ? — Indeed  I would  say  not.  I think  myself  that  they  ar  • 
They  have  not  capital  to  work  these  largo  tracts,  and  I am  perfectly  convinced  i 
rents  are  paid  by  the  small  farmers  far  better.  . . PTn 

30.  Are  the  small  farmers  getting  richer  ? — Wherever  they  have  had  leases  gw  • ’ 

they  are  in  a much  better  condition  than  those  who  have  not;  for  their  con  i 

low  indeed,  particularly  for  an  Englishman  to  witness,  compared  to  ms  own  coun  )• 

31.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers? — Nothing  can  be  worse. ^ 
very  happy  if  they  can  get  constant  work  throughout  the  year  at  Set.  a day  t 
pm.  That  will  give  you  some  idea  of  their  condition. 
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32.  Under  whom  do  they  usually  hold  their  cottages '? — Generally  under  the  farmers. 
The  farmer  holds  under  some  landlord ; he  may  be  a middleman  himself,  or  he  may  be  the 
proprietor  himself.  A farmer  may  have  two  or  three  landlords  over  him.  A labourer  may 
hold  under  the  proprietor  himself,  and  that  man  is  very  well  off ; hut  it  is  an  isolated  ease, 
and  hardly  worth  noticing. 

;}3.  Do  .you  know  what  they  pay  generally  for  their  houses'? — In  general,  under  a farmer 
they  will  lie  charged  from  £1  to  £2  for  a house,  and  about  £3  a year  per  acre  for  what- 
ever portion  of  ground  they  occupy,  which  is,  when  taking  into  account  the  wages  of  the 
country,  more  than  double  its  value.  For  instance,  I have  some  labourers  myself,  whom  I 
charge  nothing  but  a nominal  rent.  I never  charge  them  much  for  land.  But  I have  very 
few  of  that  description,  not  more  than  five  or  six. 

34.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ? — No  ; we  are  in  a very  quiet  neighbour- 
hood: it  is  a peaceable  race  of  people,  and  there  have  been  no  outrages  since  the  year 
1822.  We  are  very  quiet,  particularly  here. 

35.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I should  say 
one  of  the  best  things  that  could  occur  in  the  country  would  be,  to  let  the  people  have 
some  certain  tenure  of  their  land,  bo  it  long  or  short,  from  the  landlord  ; it  would  be  but 
common  justice.  I have  always  thought  so,  and  acted  upon  it  since  the  year  1S25.  I 
would  make  absentees  pay  a considerable  tax. 

36.  How  would  you  define  an  absentee? — You  have  the  income  tax  in  England : why 
should  you  not  adopt  the  same  principle,  and  apply  it  to  absentees  ? and  that  would  do 
away  with  the  present  grand  jury  system  altogether.  It  is  uot  applicable  to  the  county  of 
Cork,  because,  iu  the  first  instance,  our  county  is  very  extensive,  and  there  is  too  much 
monopoly  over  the  jury. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  Michael  Murphy ; sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I reside  at  present  at  Dunnimark,  near  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I have  been  a farmer.  I resided  near 
here,  a short  time  since,  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate,  at  a place  called  Newtown.  At  present 
I hold  mills,  and  purchase  corn. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  sufficiently  acquainted,  to  furnish  the  com- 
missioners with  information  ? — The  barony  of  Bantrv.  I and  my  family  have,  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  held  lands  in  that  barony,  under  the  Earl  of  Kemnare  and  his  ancestors ; a 
considerable  portion  of  which  hinds  I have  myself  fanned.  I have  also  occasionally  carried 
on  the  business  of  a com  merchant  and  miller  there.  The  barony  of  Bantry  is  in  extent 
about  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  about  two  in  breadth,  consisting  principally  of  mountain 
and  hills,  but  comprising  some  good  arable  land  in  the  valleys,  and  in  the  more  level  district, 
skirting  the  hay.  The  population  of  the  barony,  according  to  the  last  census,  comprises 
10,700  persons,  exclusive  of  4,000,  the  population  of  the  town  of  Bantry.  I think  the 
district  affords  many  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements.  It  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  affording  some  excellent  mill-sites ; that  of  Dunnimark, 
about  a mile  from  the  town  of  Bantry,  is  probably  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  There 
is  a considerable  fishery  carried  on  in  the  adjoining  bay,  the  numerous  creeks  of  which 
might  he  easily  made  available  for  commercial  as  well  as  agricultural  purposes ; and  the 
facility  of  access  from  the  sea,  afforded  by  the  excellent  harbours  of  Bantry,  Glengariff,  and 
Berehaven,  all  contained  within  the  bay,  would  alone  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  when  the 
facility  of  inland  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  country  shall  be  increased,  and  the 
condition  of  the  peasantry  somewhat  improved  and  enlightened,  a great  increase  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  must  take  place,  in  a quarter  possessing  so  many  natural  and  local  advantages, 
when  its  resources  shall  be  judiciously  made  available,  and  proper  encouragement  given  to 
persons  who  may  be  willing  to  incur  the  expense  and  risk  of  such  undertakings. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  in  the  district  ? — The  state  of 
agriculture  in  this  barony  has  heretofore  been  very  bad — of  late  it  has  been  somewhat 
improving,  but  very  slowty.  The  improvement  of  the  roads  within  the  last  few  years  has 
enabled  the  peasantry  to  carry  up  to  their  farms  the  sand  and  sea^weed  of  the  bay,  both  of 
which  are  very  valuable  as  manure,  and  this  has  led  to  some  improvement  in  their  system 
of  forming.  Wheel-carriages  have  also  been  introduced  among  them,  in  several  places 
where  such  modes  of  conveyance  were  altogether  unused.  The  coral  sand  peculiar  to  Bantry 
bay  is  very  excellent  manure,  and  with  the  sea-weed,  constitutes  almost  the  only  manure 
used  within  the  barony.  There  is  a great  deficiency  in  the  practice  of  draining,  which  is 
very  little  resorted  to,  even  by  the  gentry,  with  few  exceptions,  and  is  totally  unpractised 
by  the  peasantry,  though  from  the  moist  and  spongy  nature  of  the  mountain  soil,  judicious 
draining  would  be  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  service  in  thousands  of  acres  now 
nearly  unprofitable ; perhaps  the  introduction  of  a good  system  of  drainage  would  he  the 
greatest  improvement  that  at  present  could  be  made  in  the  fanning  of  the  district.  The 
proper  rotation  of  crops  is  neither  practised  nor  understood.  The  burning  of  land  is  very 
little  resorted  to  at  present,  since  the  general  introduction  of  the  sea  manures,  which  have 
superseded  that  practice.  There  are  no  farming  societies,  model  farms,  agriculturists,  or 
agricultural  schools  in  the  barony. 

5.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms?— The  size  of  farms,  both  tillage  and 
pasture,  varies  very  much,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  available  to  the  tenant  for 
these  respective  purposes.  Iu  the  tillage  farms,  grain  crops,  wheat  and  oats,  are  altogether 
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9th  September , 1844.  relied  on.  The  mode  of  culture  is  very  indifferent  and  imperfect,  tlie  tenant  having-  * 

— — hut  little  capital  to  expend,  and  little  spirit  of  improvement  to  induce  him  to  3S*  ^ y 

,..7  , A , little  he  may  possess.  The  peasantry  here  know  nothing  of  artificial  m-amr/AT  i What 
Mr.  Michael  Murphy.  feeding  has  notV,cn  so  improved  as  to  have  Imd  any  Xt  on“e  d 

for  labour.  The  population  is  poor  and  dense,  considering  the  present  production 
land,  and  tlie  price  of  labour  is  consequently  low.  The  size  of  grazing  farms  van  ” 
much,  being  most  extensive  in  the  most  sterile  and  mountainous  districts,  where  the  ^ 
appropriated  to  the  raising  and  feeding  of  a very  inferior  breed  of  cattle  TWo  "Y  316 
farms  held  in  common,  that  I know  of.  31(3  110 


6.  In  what  mode  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  valuation'? 
The  rent  of  land  is  either  arbitrarily  fixed  by  the  landlords,  or  their  agents,  or  ascertained  1 • 
proposal,  the  landlord  generally  selecting  the  highest  bidder.  In  the  mountain  parts  it  i 
usually  a gross  sum ; in  the  parts  adjoining  the  town  an  acrcable  rent.  The  best  arable  oroun  1 
may  be  worth  £ l an  acre ; the  poor  mountain  pasture  may  average  at  about  Is  an  ar 
The  valuation  for  rent  is  greater  than  that  under  the  poor  law,  varying  from  one-thudT 
one-fourth  of  the  entire.  Rent  is  usually  demanded  within  the  year  it  falls  due.  Itisn  t 
paid  by  hills  generally,  but  in  cash.  The  tenantry  derive  no  assistance  from  loan  funds 
nor,  as  far  as  I know,  from  local  usurers.  The  rent  is  always  recovered  by  distress,  and  the 
land  by  eviction.  Arrears  are  always  held  on,  while  there  is  a chance  of  then-  beiiw 
recovered : and  the  receipts  given  for  rents,  unless  when  a gale  is  paid  up,  are  on  account* 

7.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many  middlemen 
in  the  district  ? — The  tenure  within  this  barony  is  generally  direct  from  the  proprietor 
There  is  at  present  but  one  instance  that  I am  aware  of  here  of  tenantry  bein«-  under  the 
courts,  the  principal  proprietors  being  the  Earl  of  Bantry,  and  the  different  branches  of  Lis 
family,  and  tlxe  Earl  of  Kenmare.  As  the  leases  held  under  these  proprietors  respectively 

M G u - exPire> tllc  binds  are  now  re-let  to  the  occupying  tenantry.  I am  well  acquainted  with  their 
ee  Evidence^ 8 condition  011  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  having  a population  of  3,400  persons 
/jjPtx.  soji.j  distributed  oyer  23,000  acres.  I am  acquainted  with  many  cases  in  which  they  have  been 
/ -v  very  hardly,  indeed  cruelly  treated,  and  subjected  to  arbitrary  exactions,  by  a person  em- 

ployed as  the  under-agent  of  that  nobleman,  who  not  residing  on,  nor  ever  visiting  this  part 
of  his  estate,  is  doubtless  ignorant  of  the  facts,  to  which,  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  com- 
munication, I shall  refer  the  commissioners  in  proof  of  this  statement.  The  condition  of  the 
tenantry  under  tlie  middlemen,  who  held  heretofore  under  Iris  lordship,  was  preferable  to 
• their  present  condition  as  the  immediate  tenants  of  his  lordship,  because  they  are  now 
obliged  to  pay  up  their  rents  on  a stated  day  in  one  sum,  and  have  all  been  told,  if  they  are 
deficient  hut  one  shilling  of  the  entire  amount,  they  are  to  consider  themselves  no  longer 
as  tenants ; whereas,  they  were  formerly  allowed  the  indulgence  of  paying  by  instalments, 
according  as  they  were  enabled,  from  the  produce  of  the  Land,  to  make  up  the  money : besides 
that,  they  were  not  subject  to  the  exactions  before  mentioned,  or  to  the  apprehension  of 
being  ejected  on  refusing  to  submit  to  them.  I shall  again  refer  to  this  subject,  in  the  hope 
that  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  may  ho  directed  to  this  evil,  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  condition  ot  these  poor  and  little  regarded  people.  The  term  is  generally  from  year  to 
year,  subject  to  no  condition,  except  practically  that  tlie  tenant  shall  pay  his  rent,  and 
submit  in  all  points  to  the  landlord,  or  those  who  represent  him.  The  effect  of  this  mode 
of  tenure  is  to  make  the  tenants  completely  subservient  to  their  landlords,  and  to  place  them 
in  subjection  to  the  persons  employed  under  the  landlords,  to  a degree  scarcely  credible 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  fact  from  actual  knowledge  and  experience.  It  also  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  tenantry  utterly  careless  about  improving  their  condition.  Accustomed 
to  consider  themselves  as  hound  by  the  will  of  the  landlord,  and  as  never  capable  of  resisting 
his  power,  and  being  unused  to  look  on  him  in  any  light  other  than  that  of  a master,  they 
regard  their  past  sufferings  with  patient  indifference,  and  entertain  no  hope  for  the  future 
which  could  ever  stimulate  them  to  the  exertion  of  r osing  themselves  beyond  their  present 
state.  The  effect  of  this  system  therefore,  as  1 tliink,  prevents  the  improvement  of  farms. 
It  must  tend  to  raise  the  amount  of  rent,  as  the  landlord  may  if  he  will  dispossess  an 
improving  tenant,  who  has  any  interest  in  the  ground,  and  re-let  it  to  any  one  who  will  bid  a 
higher  price  for  it. 

8.  "With  respect  to  the  amount  of  rent  upon  Lord  Kemnare’s  estate,  compared  with  the 
rent  charged  by  the  middleman  to  the  occupying  tenant  under  him,  are  you  aware  whether 
it  is  more  or  less  ? — My  father  held  several  farms  under  Lord  Kenmare,  some  of  which  my 
brother  got,  and  sublet  them  to  others.  The  lands  were  let  at  £550  a year,  and  upon  tlie 
leases  tailing  in,  in  no  instance  that  I am  aware  of  was  the  rent  reduced — the  rent  was  held 
to  be  the  same.  The  farms  were  out  of  lease  four  and  a half  years  ago,  and  on  that  property 
the  rent  was  continued,  though  the  value  of  the  property  has  fallen  one-third  at  least. 

9.  Did  those  parties  hold  under  your  brother  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — At  will ; but  they 
were  never  disturbed,  they  had  held  from  generation  to  generation,  I do  not  know  how  long. 

10.  Have  many  instances  occurred  in  the  district,  of  landlords  dispossessing  improving 
tenants,  and  re-letting  the  land  at  a higher  rent  ? — I think  there  are. 

11.  Are  they  frequent  ? — Improving  tenants  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate,  persons  who  have 
built  houses  and  made  improvements,  have  been  turned  out.  I cannot  say  whether  the 
object  was  to  increase  the  rent,  or  whether  it  was  from  any  other  motive,  but  it  has  taken 
place.  There  are  some  poor  men  outside  who  intend  to  present  themselves  for  examination, 
who  have  complaints  to  make.  The  lands  were  let  at  an  advanced  price  upon  what  they 
were  let  at  to  the  middlemen.  Mr.  Mellifont  had  a farm,  and  the  rent  was  £18  8s. 
William  Neale  held  the  land  three  years  under  Mr,  Gallwey,  and  he  was  dispossessed  a 
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the  end  of  three  years,  because  lie  would  not  consent  to  pay  £40 ; he  was  told  at  the  end 
of  the  three  years  that  ho  must  increase  the  rent,  or  give  up  the.  land.  He  offered  to  pay 
|24.  He  went  from  this  place  to  Lord  Kenmare,  and  he  was  told  that  he  had  promised  to 
par  £30.  The  man  said  ho  had  not  promised  it,  hut  he  was  obliged  to  come  home  and 
borrow  £3,  and  go  back  and  pay  £15,  the  half-year’s  rent  in  full.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
he  sdd  ho  could  not  pay  the  rent  any  more,  llis  cattle  were  then  taken  by  the  driver ; 
sixteen  cows  he  had  were  driven  a distance  of  three  miles,  though  there  was  a pound  within 
a mile : the  object  was  to  make  him  give  up  the  ground.  The  man  had  not  the  rent,  hut 
offered  him  any  security  to  pay  him  upon  a short  notice.  He  would  not  let  the  cattle  out  of 
the  pound;  they  were  impounded  for  three  days,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  they  agreed 
to  let  the  cattle  out.  He  gave  up  the  farm  and  quitted  with  his  cattle  ; and  he  was  also 
obliged  to  pay  the  rent-charge,  which  was  an  illegal  thing  in  the  landlord  to  take,  and  he 
has  the  receipt  to  produce.  In  addition  to  the  £30,  ho  was  obliged  to  pay  £l  os.,  the  rent- 
charge,  though  ho  had  not  agreed  to  pay  more  than  £24.  His  land  was  afterwards  let  for 
£28,  and  the  man  failed  in  two  years.  A third  man  had  it  for  £25,  and  he  has  it  now,  though 
this  man  would  have  continued  to  pay  £24  a year,  and  had  sixteen  cows,  and  was  an  old 
tenant. 

12.  Has  any  rent-charge  been  demanded  of  the  present  tenant? — Not  of  this  man, 
because  Mr.  Gallwey  discovered  that  it  was  illegal,  but  he  continued  to  take  it  for  some 
time;  he  took  it  off  the  middleman,  which  he  was  right  in  doing.  Suppose  a man  had 
agreed  to  pay  £20  a year,  and  had  been  paying  it  for  some  years  before,  then  he  was 
allowed  to  recover  the  rent-charge  in  addition.  I know  that  that  was  the  practice  here  ; 
the  middleman  added  it  to  Iris  rent.  Then  there  is  another  system  which  Mr.  Gallwey  also 
has  as  to  the  tenants — he  requires  them  to  give  security  and  pass  notes  for  the  rent,  so 
that  the  securities  are  obliged  to  pay  if  the  tenant  should  tail ; and  in  no  other  instance  is 
it  practised,  except  upon  Lord  Kcnmarc’s  estate.  He  will  not  allow  a tenant  on  a farm 
without  bringing  securities  anil  passing  notes  for  the  amount  of  the  rent  agreed  upon. 

13.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  upon  land  or  buildings  effected? — Any 
improvements  on  lands  or  buildings  that  1 know  of  in  this  barony  have  been  effected  by 
the  lessee  alone,  without  any  assistance  from  the  landlord,  and  there  is  no  remuneration 
secured  to  the  tenant  for  what  lie  may  so  expend,  so  far  as  I know.  I mvself  have  been 
tenant  to  Lord  Kenmare  for  the  lands  of  Newtown,  and  the  grist  mills  of  Dunnimark,  with 
a few  acres  of  unprofitable  ground  attached.  The  late  Lord  Kenmare  made  me  a lease  for 
ever  of  this  spot,  on  the  faitli  of  which  1 expended  a sum  of  nearly  £2,000  in  mills  and 
other  buildings.  The  present  earl,  conceiving  that  my  title  is  not  good,  proceeded  to  evict 
me  from  these  premises,  although  ! consider  myself  as  still  entitled  to  a subsisting  lease  of 


Dumumark.  1 made  the  offer  of  giving  Jt  up  to  Ins  lordship,  if  allowed  remuneration  for 
my  expenditure,  hut  his  lordship  refuses  to  make  me  any  such  remuneration.  1 mention 
tliis  fact  as  showing  how  the  question  of  remuneration  for  the  tenant’s  outlay  has  been 
viewed  in  a remarkable  case,  the  facts  of  which  are  so  peculiarly  within  my  own  knowledge. 
I may  also  be  permitted  to  mention,  that  1 held  the  lands  of  Newtown  for  a torn  of  three 
lives  or  forty-one  years,  and  which  have  been  held  by  my  family,  under  his  lordship  and  his 
ancestors,  for  200  years,  having  been  taken  when  of  very  little  value.  Several  thousands 
of  pounds  had  been  expended  by  myself  and  those  under  whom  I claim  on  these  lands, 
during  several  renewals  of  the  original  lease ; and  they  had  been  reclaimed,  cultivated, 
planted,  and  built  upon,  at  the  tenants’  exclusive  expense.  At  present  there  are  several 
hundreds  of  pounds’  worth  of  timber  growing  on  the  premises  and  demesne  of  Newtown,  which, 
from  the  confidence  reposed  by  the  tenantry  in  thoKenmarefamily,  have  never  been  registered. 
The  lease  having  lately  expired,  Lord  Kenmare  lias  taken  possession  of  these  lands,  and 
all  the  improvements  on  them,  and  as  no  legal  provision  has  been  made  for  my  remuneration, 
I have  to  bear  the  loss  of  all  this  outlay.  The  01%  offer  made  me  of  a new  lease  was  at 
an  acreable  rent,  which  I considered  so  far  hovond  the  value,  that  I was  obliged  to  reject 
it,  notwithstanding  so  many  motives  to  nty  retaining  it  on  any  terms  short  of  ruinous.  I 
think  permanent  improvements  might  ho  carried  on  to  a very  great  extent  in  building 
houses,  mills,  and  factories — in  a better  system  of  .agriculture,  the  rotation  of  crops,  and 
above  all,  in  the  cultivation  of  flax,  for  which  our  soil  is  peculiarly  well  adapted,  and  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  landlord  as  well  as  of  the  tenants.  To  what  extent  they  may  be 
beneficial  to  either  party,  would  depend  on  so  many  concurrent  circumstances  that  I cannot 
give  any  more  detailed  opinion,  but  they  will  never  he  carried  on  without  proper  encourage- 
ment being  offered  to  capitalists  by  the  landed  proprietors. 

14.  Is  the  tenant-right  or  sale  of  good-will  practised  in  this  country  ? — There  is  no  such 
practice  here  as  the  sale  of  tenant-right  or  good-will.  The  tenantry  at  will,  or  from  year 
to  year,  have  no  interest  to  sell,  nor  arc  they  considered  to  have  any  claim  on  their 
landlords  beyond  that  given  by  the  payment  of  their  rents,  and  the  occupation  of  their 
holdings. 

15.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district,  and  to  what  extent  has  it 
been  carried? — The  consolidation  of  farms  has  not  been  latterly  extensively  effected. 
About  eight  years  ago,  on  the  falling-  in  of  one  of  the  leases  of  part  of  Lord  Ivenmaro  s 
estate — the  first  of  his  Bantry  estate  that  fell  in  to  the  present  earl — a number  of  families, 
consisting  of  about  250  persons,  were  all  ejected  from  the  lands  of  Ahills,  for  the  purpose 
of  consolidation.  The  object,  I presume,  was  to  get  rid  of  a pauper  population,  and  place 
fbe  laud  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  more  solvent  tenants.  The  means  employed  it  is 
unnecessary  to  detail.  The  consequences,  as  may  he  readily  supposed,  were  dreadful  in 
the  extreme  to  the  dispossessed  people;  and  I do  not  believe  that  they  have  been 
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advantageous  or  beneficial  to  tlie  landlord  or  his  estate,  as  several  of  those  who  succe  1 j 
them  have  broken,  and  slurred  the  same  late.  This  system  of  consolidation  has  not  h * 
since  so  extensively  carried  on  as  to  have  much,  if  any,  permanent  effect  on  productf" 
labour  or  rent.  re 

16.  Can  you  say  to  what  size  those  farms  were  raised? — Various  sizes— from  ten 
100  acres.  In  the  mountain  district  the  farms  run  to  a great  extent.  The  mountain  far  - 
aro  very  capable  of  being  improved,  and  they  would  support  double  the  number  of  inliah'8 
tants  that  at  present  exist  on  them.  Taking  all  the  barony  together,  there  are  only  10  000 
inhabitants ; and  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  that  if  the  land  was  properly  cultivated.’ the 
population  would  not  be  too  great  if  it  was  three  times  that  number.  In  the  Berchaven 
district  there  arc  25,000  inhabitants,  which  does  uot  possess  near  so  much  land  fit  for 
cultivation. 

17.  To  what  extent  has  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  been  carried,  and  is  it 
permitted  by  the  landlords? — The  subletting  system  would  bo  carried  out  extensively  were 
it  not  prevented  by  the  proprietors ; and  the  course  adopted  is,  as  I have  already  stated,  when 
the  tenants  act  contrary  to  the  landlord’s  wishes,  to  get  rid  of  the  tenants  by  eviction  — 
the  usual  manner  in  which  farms  are  subdivided  being  for  a tenant  to  settle  his  sons  on 
parts  of  his  own  holding  as  they  grow  up.  The  universal  prevalence  of  early  marriages 
tends  to  promote  the  system  of  subdivision,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  increase  of  population,  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  capital  I have  already 
stated  that  the  subtenants  of  some  of  the  middlemen,  whose  position  in  life  was  among  the 
gentry  of  the  country,  were  better  circumstanced  than  the  immediate  tenants  of  one  of  the 
chief  proprietors  (Lord  Kemnare)  are  at  present.  I think  the  tenants  of  such  middlemen 
were  just  as  well  circumstanced  as  the  direct  tenants  of  any  of  the  owners  in  fee  in  other 
parts  of  this  country. 

18.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population;  aye  the  large  farmers  improving 
in  their  circumstances  ? — There  are  not  any  large  fanners  in  this  district.  The  condition 
of  the  small  farmers  has  been  already  noticed.  That  of  the  mere  labourers,  who  have  not 
more  ground  than  a cabin  and  small  garden,  is  very  wretched — little  different  from  that  of 
actual  beggary,  except  that  they  have  to  work  very  hard,  and  do  not  wander  about  asking 
alms.  I do  not  think  their  condition  improving.  The  small  fanners  have  uot  capital  enough 
even  to  carry  on  their  present  imperfect  system  of  agriculture.  They  are  not  supplied 
with  it  from  any  source.  The  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry  is  as  high  as  they  can  pay,  and 
must  he  paid  in  cash.  On  Lord  Kenmare’s  estates,  security  is  demanded  for  the  accruing 
rent,  before  the  tenant  is  let  into  possession.  This  security  is  by  note,  which  is  never 
returned  or  given  up.  The  children,  at  the  death  of  their  parents,  endeavour  to  provide 
for  themselves,  by  cultivating  the  farms,  if  any  them  parents  had  held,  should  they  be 
suffered  to  remain  in  their  possession.  If  they  have  no  land  to  cultivate,  they  have  no 
other  means  of  support  than  fishing  or  begging,  the  workhouse  not  being  yet  opened  in  this 
union.  The  labourers  hold  their  cottages  under  the.  poor  tenantry.  They  are  usually  built 
by  the  labourers,  and  repaired,  if  repairing  it  can  be  called,  by  the  inhabitants.  Their 
usual  tenure  is  from  year  to  year.  The  rent  is  paid  in  cash  in  the  town,  and  by  Labour  in 
the  country,  and  recovered  by  distress,  if  there  be  aught  to  distrain  in  the  tenant’s  posses- 
sion. No  more  land  is  given  with  the  cottages  than  a small,  and,  generally,  insufficient 
garden.  The  con-acre  system  prevails  only  near  the  town  of  Bantry,  the  usual  rate  being 
from  £2  l.v.  to  £4  an  acre.  Payment  for  them  is  enforced  by  civil  bill  process. 

19.  Is  that  for  land  not  manured? — Yes.  It  is  difficult,  for  labourers  to  find  employment, 
except  as  fishermen,  or  agricultural  labourers,  and  that  at  a very  low  rate  of  wages,  about  Stf. 
a day.  There  have  been  no  agrarian  outrages  of  late  in  this  district. 

20.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  proprietors — as,  for 
example,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? — I have  stated 
that  there  is  a difference  in  the  system  of  management  pursued  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare  from  that  followed  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Bantry,  and,  indeed,  from  all 
others  that  I have  known  or  heard  of  in  this  country.  The  principal  duties  of  .agents 
consist  in  collecting  the  rents  for  their  employers,  and  managing  the  estates,  by  admitting, 
evicting,  or  removing  the  tenantry ; but  the  person  who  is  acting  man  and  chief  manager 
on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  is  the  bailiff  or  driver,  who,  being  a person  taken  from 
the  lowest  order,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  tenants,  their  habits  and  resources,  their 
hopes. and  fears,  them  circumstances,  and  all  else  relating  to  them,  possesses  a very  great 
power  over  them,  and  exerts  it  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  exacting 
fees  and  gratuities  to  a very  large  amount  in  value,  on  all  occasions,  from  the  poor  tenants. 

21.  You  know  this  yourself  ? — Yes,  I believe  it  to  be  perfectly  true,  in  numerous  instances, 

to  a very  large  amount.  I mentioned  the  circumstance  myself  to  Lord  Kenmare  in  Killaruev, 
and  I heard  he  desired  Mr.  Gallwey  to  hold  an  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  I under- 
stand that  Mr.  Gallwey  came  and  asked  the  tenants.  “ Did  you  bribe,  did  you  pay  Sullivan . 
They  all  said  they  did  not ; but  if  they  had  been  sworn,  they  would  have  stated  the  truth : 
but  they  were  afraid  to  tell  him.  . 

22.  Upon  what  ground  do  you  found  your  belief  that  the  practice  existed  ?— -The  general 
report  of  every  one  of  them  f have  spoken  to.  They  told  me  so  ; and  one  ot  the  tenants, 
told  his  lordship,  came  to.  me  and  asked  my  advice  whether  he  should  pay  the  sum  of  to 
winch  had  been  demanded,  and  which  lie  had  promised  to  pay  as  a bribe.  The  gale  was 
nearly  approaching,  and  I asked  the  man  whether  he  had  been  noticed  to  go  out  in  --arc 

last.  He  said,  “ No.”  I said,  “Hold  hack  the  bribe  till  the  day  of  noticing  passes,  iney 

cannot  turn  you  out  for  another  year,  and  something  may  happen,  and  you  may  save  your 
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money.”  Mr.  Gallwey  came  in  and  received  the  rent  soon  afterwards.  I met  the  man  soon 
afterwards,  and  he  said  lie  was  much  obliged  to  mo,  as  lie  had  another  year  to  look  about  him. 

23.  For  what  was  that  money  to  he  paid  ? — if  lie  had  not  lie  would  have  been  turned 
out  and  possession  has  boon  demanded  of  him  since. 

24.  When  did  this  occur? — Last  September.  1 am  more  acquainted  with  the  lands  which 
rov  brother  held.  It  is  there  that,  they  have  exacted  the  greatest  number  of  bribes.  The 
people  call  them  bribes,  and  say  they  are  obliged  to  pay  them.  They  are  exacted  by  Denis 
Sullivan.  lie  is  the  agent  of  Mr.  Gallwey  here.  All  who  do  not  pay  are  afraid  of  being 
Mrned  out  from  one  halt-year  to  another.  < )u  the  25th  of  last  March,  Sullivan  went  to  several 
of  the  houses  and  demanded  possession.  Four  or  five  gave  him  possession,  and  those  persons 
said  it  was  because  they  had  not  given  bribes  that  possession  was  demanded.  Two  or  three 
refused  possession,  and  threatened  exposure,  lie  then  went  and  let  in  the  others,  and  gave 
them  Is.  each,  or  something  like  that,  to  keep  possession  for  Lord  Konmare.  Then  he  was 
authorised  to  come  at  any  time  he  pleased  and  turn  them  out,  without  notice,  they  having 
been  paid  Is.  as  caretakers.  Several  of  them  are  in  now  as  caretakers  on  the  lands  of  Ards. 

25.  Have  those  people  been  served  with  notice  to  quit? — No;  lie  came  unexpectedly 
upon  the  25th  of  March  last,  and  demanded  possession,  tr'ome  of  them  gave  up.  and  others 
refused,  and  said  it  was  not  fair  to  go  out  without  notice,  and  said  they  would  expose  the 
tliin0'.  Ho  then  went  back,  as  I before  stated,  to  those  he  had  turned  out  in  the  morning, 
and  put  them  in  as  caretakers.  I may  be  permitted  to  make  this  statement,  being  myself 
totally  unconnected  with  the  person  in  question,  and  having  no  interest  one  way  or  the 
other  in  the  fact,  save  that  I feel  a natural  concern  for  many  of  my  poor  neighbours,  some 
of  whose  families  had  boon  for  generations  under  my  family,  and  that  I have  been  informed 
(and  believe  my  informants)  of  facts  of  oppression  and  peculation  exercised  upon  some  of 
the  noble  earl’s  tenants,  which  I think  myself  bound  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  the  com- 
missioners. In  order  that  the  persons  may  he  themselves  examined,  if  thought  advisable, 

I herewith  furnish  the  commissioners  with  their  names.  Many  of  these  poor  people  would 
come  forward  in  proof  of  the  facts  alleged,  if  they  thought  they  could  venture  to  do  so  with 
safety.  The  commissioners  will  please  to  remember,  that  by  doing  so,  these  poor  persons 
would  render  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  of  a powerful  and  unscrupulous  enemy, 
to  whose  resentment  I do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  expose  any  person  who  would  he  likely 
to  suffer  from  it.  I make,  this  statement  here,  believing  it  to  lie  true,  and  that  it  is  my  duty 
to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  pointing  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  facts 
which  would  long  escape  the  notice  of  the  noble  carl,  and  to  a system  most  harassing  to 
the  poor  people,  which,  though  so  plainly  illegal,  they  cannot  easily  resist  nor  expose  in  a 
court  of  law.  A.  very  little  ingenuity  will  suMiee  to  batfio  legal  investigation  on  such  matters ; 
but  such  information,  and  such  details  of  facts  as  1 possess,  I now  depose  to  before  the 
commissioners.  This  information  will,  at  all  events,  tend  to  apprise  the  commissioners  that 
there  arc  evils  in  the  present  system  not  apparent  on  a merely  superficial  examination,  and 
probably  not  confined  to  the  cases  within  my  knowledge.  There  arc  fees  paid,  as  I have 
heard  and  believe,  to  the  sub-agents,  on  collecting  and  enforcing  rents.  As  I know  of  only 
one  instance  where  fees  have  been  paid  on  granting  leases,  I do  not  feel  myself  called  on 
to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject.  The  usual  seasons  for  entering  on  farms  are  March  and 
September.  The  proportion  of  county  cess  to  rent  is,  in  this  barony,  as  one  to  eight.  The 
cess  should  he  applotted  by  tho  churchwardens,  whose  duty  it  is ; but  it  is  now  applotted 
by  the  high  constable  or  bis  collector.  I do  not  think  any  public  notification  is  given  of  its 
amount,  in  consequence  of  winch  there  have  been,  at  different  times,  considerable  irregula- 
rities in  the  collection  of  it.  However,  1.  do  not  think  myself  authorised  to  enlarge  upon  this 
subject  here.  Only  one  poor  rate  has  been  struck  in  this  union,  of  1(R  in  the  pound, 
which  has  not  boon  yet  collected.  1 am  not  able  to  give  any  information  on  this  subject. 

2G.  Have  you  any  suggestions  which  you  wish  to  make  to  tho  commissioners  ot  any 
measures  of  improvement,  either  with  respect  to  the  law  relating  to  the  occupation  ot  land 

Ireland,  or  with  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  tailing  upon  landlords  and 
occupying  tenants  ? — J think  if  the  people  could  obtain  remuneration  tor  their  improve- 
ments, or  obtain  leases,  so  that  they  bad  an  interest  in  the  land,  it  would  be  a great  means 
of  improvement. 

27.  Which  do  you  think  would  bo  likely  to  tend  most  to  tho  benefit  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant — the  giving  leases  or  remuneration  for  their  luma  fide  improvements? — It  would  he 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  have  remuneration  for  their  improvements,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  make  those  improvements. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.^ 


William  Neale,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live?— I lived  formerly  at  Tureen,  under  Lord  Konmare ; I live  now 
at  Oraharty,  on  Mr.  White's  estate. 

2.  Under  whom  did  you  hold  the  land  taken  at  Tureen '?— I was  there  seventeen  years 
under  a petty  landlord.  Tho  ground  was  taken  of  Mr.  Mellifont.  I understand  it  was  m 
the  Lord  ChanceUor’s  court.  Tho  land  got  into  arrear. 

3.  When  did  the  lease  of  it  expire  ?— About  seven  years  ago,  Mr.  MelMont  died,  anu  it 
came  into  Lord  Ken  mare's  hands,  and  Mr.  Christopher  Gallwey  was  las  agent. 

4.  What  did  you  pay  to  the  middleman  there  ?— Eighteen  pounds  four  shillings,  myself 
and  mv  comrade.  Yve  paid  £9  is.  yearly  each  of  us. 

5.  Was  that  rent  ever  raised  upon  von  afterwards  ? — That  war.  the  rein  that  was  paid 
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twenty  years  before  upon  tbe  farm.  When  I went  there,  it  was  rough  ground— mount  • 
ground  ; and  Mr.  Barry,  the  parish  priest,  desired  me  to  draw  out  sand  there,  and  to  V 
double  ditches,  and  to  sow  furze  seed  upon  the  top  of  the  ditches.  There  was  no  road  tl 
before  it  came  into  Lord  Kenmare’s  hands.  ere 

6.  Did  you  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — I had  no  lease  under  the  middlema 

7.  Was  your  rent  ever  raised  in  that  place  ? — Never  till  the  middleman  died.  U' 

8.  What  did  Mr.  Gallwey  do  when  he  got  the  management  of  that  estate  “?— We  wer 
obliged  to  pass  our  notes  to  Mr.  Gallwey,  and  we  held  it  for  three  years  at  the  same  rent 
that  we  had  it  formerly.  Then  he  noticed  us  to  come  in  and  make  proposals  to  take  our 
ground  from  him — my  comrade  and  I.  When  we  came  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Gallwev 
he  asked  me  what  1 would  bid  for  the  ground.  I told  him  that  I refused  to  take  mv 
comrade’s  ground ; that  I had  brought  £50  into  the  farm ; that  I had  laid  it  out  in  ditches  and 
planting  furze,  and  that  I would  only  take  my  own  portion  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Gallwey  said 
I should  have  none  of  the  ground  unless  I land  it  all.  He  said,  “You  are  able  to  take  the 
ground,  and  the  other  man  is  not  able  to  take  it.  You  have  made  a good  deal  of  double 
ditches,  and  the  other  man  has  made  none.  What  proposal  will  you  give  for  it?”  I 
said,  “ £24,  and  I will  give  no  more,  for  it  is  too  dear.”  Then,  when  the  first  heavy 
rent  came  upon  me,  the  cholera  was  in  the  town  of  Bantry,  and  we  went  to  the  town 
of  Fennegeen,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  the  nearest  town  to  this.  I went  there,  and  carried 
four  notes  of  £3  each,  making  £12.  Is  this  your  rent?”  says  he.  “ Yes,  your  honour” 
says  I.  “ No,”  says  he.  “ I beg  your  honour’s  pardon,”  says  I ; “I  proposed  only 
£24.”  Says  he,  “ You  must  pay  £30  now,  and  the  tithe  money  along  with  it.”  “ Well  sir  ” 
says  I,  “ I have  not  got  it,  and  I could  not  do  it : I never  promised  it.”  “ I do  not  care  ” 
says  he ; “ you  must  do  it ; ” and  I was  obliged  to  come  home  with  a hungry  belly  and  borrow 
£3  from  my  neighbours  that  same  night,  and  I travelled  the  same  night  barefoot  and  paid 

liim  the  amount,  and  got  from  him  tliis  receipt, dated  the  10th  of  February,  1840: “ William 

Neale  has  paid  me  the  sum  of  £15  12s.  6d.,  being  the  half-year’s  rent  and  rent-charge,  due 
last  November,  out  of  Tureen,  to  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  for  whose  use  I have  received  the 
same  at  Neddeen,  this  16th  of  February,  1 840. — Christopher  Gallwey.  Rent,  £15 ; rent- 
charge,  12.$.  6d.” 

9.  Do  you  mean,  positively  to  say,  that  at  the  time  he  desired  you  to  propose  for  the 
farm,  you  said  you  would  give  £24,  and  that  he  gave  you  to  understand  you  would  get  the 
farm  at  that  sum  ? — He  did  not  say  that  I should  get  it  or  not. 

10.  Did  he  say  any  thing  to  you  about  it  ? — No,  not  at  all ; then  I gave  £5  bribe  money 
to  the  driver. 

11.  When  did  you  give  that  ? — When  wc  were  taking  the  ground ; and  a gentleman  who 
is  in  the  town  was  present  when  I gave  him  £4. 

12.  Who  was  that  gentleman  ? — Mr.  Cornelius  O’Leary ; he  does  not  know  what  I gave 
it  for.  I gave  him  £4  in  money,  and  £1  worth  of  goods,  and  all  the  tenants  gave  the  same: 
it  was  to  Denis  Sullivan  we  gave  it. 

13.  When  was  this? — About  twelve  months  before  I got  the  receipt;  and  any  one  who 
would  not  give  him  money  would  not  get  any  ground.  Some  of  these  men  made  complaint 
before  Mr.  Gallwey,  andl  made  my  complaint  lately ; but  1 would  not  make  itwhilelwas  tenant. 

14.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  turned  out  ? — Three  years. 

15.  Where  was  it  you  gave  the  bailiff  tliis  £4  ? — In  Cornelius  O’Leary’s  shop. 

16.  Who  is  Cornelius  O’Leary? — He  lives  in  the  main  street. 

17.  Did  you  tell  him  what  you  were  giving  the  money  for  ? — No,  I would  not  tell  him 
at  all.  Afterwards  I processed  Sullivan  for  tliis  money  at  the  Skibbereen  sessions,  last  May, 
and  he  produced  a false  receipt  under  my  hand,  when  I could  not  read  nor  write  ; and  let  him 
get  any  scholar  in  the  country  who  could  prove  I could  write — either  clergyman  or  parish 
priest;  but  he  could  not  do  it : but  I was  dismissed  at  the  sessions  without  getting  the  money. 

18.  Was  there  any  witness  to  the  receipt? — I suppose  be  holds  it  himself;  but  the 
witness  to  the  receipt  can  neither  read  nor  write.  My  attorney  did  me  little  good  in 
Skibbereen ; but  his  attorney  was  better. 

19.  You  have  stated  that  the  other  tenants  also  gave  bribe  money  to  the  driver — bow 
do  you  know  that  ? — Wc  told  it  to  each  other — one  man  tells  it  to  me,  and  I tell  it  to  him. 
One  man  says,  “I  gave”  so  much.  Another  says,  “I gave”  so  much.  One  asks,  “How 
much  did  you  give?”  “ I gave  £5”—' “ I only  gave  £4  10s. and  another  £7.  We  would 
not  tell  it  at  all  if  we  were  tenants. 

20.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  man  who  dicl  not  give  a bribe  to  the  bailiff  would  have 
no  chance  of  getting  land  ? — It  was  without  Mr.  Gallwey’s  knowledge  we  gave  the  money. 
We  gave  the  money,  and  we  expected  the  bailiff  to  put  in  a good  word  for  us. 

21.  Did  you  pay  your  rent  regularly  while  you  held  the  land? — Yes,  and  I went  to  Mr. 
Gallwey  to  tell  him  I could  not  pay  the  rent : he  said,  “ I will  give  you  no  abatement.”  It 
was  in  the  snowy  time  of  the  year,  and  when  I came  home  Denis  Sullivan  drove  fourteen 
cows  of  mine.  He  drove  them  to  the  second  pound  which  belongs  to  Mr.  White,  and  he 
kept  them  there  three  days  and  three  nights,  till  I promised  him  the  possession  of  the 
ground,  and  then  he  let  myself  and  my  cattle  go  away.  Ho  kept  my  tillage  ground  an 
my  dung  and  all ; and  he  gave  me  three  acres  and  a bit  of  ground  to  set  the  potatoes  in, 
and  turned  my  children  and  mo  out. 

22.  Is  Denis  Sullivan  the  driver  still? — Yes,  he  is.  Some  of  them  will  give  him  three 
cows,  and  some  a ton  of  potatoes.  He  had  not  a cow,  or  a sheep,  or  a horse,  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago,  and  he  has  over  fifty  cows  now.  It  is  the  drivers  who  are  beggaring  tbe  country  now. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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The  Reverend,  Somers  Payne,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  reside? — At  Upton  Inishannon,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

2*  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  in  the  district  ? — No  ; I have  been  a head  agent  in  tins 
district  for  a long  time.  I am  agent  to  Lord  Berehavcu,  and  my  son  is  agent  to  Lord 
Bantry.  I was  agent  to  Both. 

3 With  what  district  are  you  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us  information  ? — 
With  a good  deal  of  the  county  of  Cork.  I have  been  receiving  rents  here  for  seventeen 

^ 4^  Does  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and 
remunerative  improvements? — Very  greatly,  1 think.  The  whole  country  calls  loudly  for 
improvement.  The  spirit  of  improvement  is  greatly  abroad.  It  is  certainly  a pity  that 
there  is  not  a legislative  enactment  ensuring  the  advantages  of  Ins  outlay  to  the  tenant.  1 
think  both  landlord,  and  tenant,  and  labourer,  require  more  protection  than  the  law  gives 
them.  There  is  not  a more  oppressed  set  of  people  in  the  world  than  the  labourers  in  this 
country. 

5.  What  protection  do  you  conceive  the  landlord  requires? — There  might  be  mo:  • 
facility  given  for  the  recovery  of  Iris  rent,  and  for  the  recovery  of  his  land  when  out « 
lease.  They  are  both  subject  to  delays,  which  might  be  corrected ; and  the  tenant  ought 
to  be  secured  in  his  outlay.  It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  and  prudence  to  do  so. 

6.  What  legislative  relief  could  be  interposed  as  to  the  labourers  ? — I have  been  a long 
time  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  nearly  thirty  years,  and  I never  sat  a court  day 
without  seeing  some  act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  on  his  labourer ; and  there 
mwkt  be  more  power  vested  in  the  magistrates  in  those  cases. 

f.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  acts  of  oppression  ? — Generally  speaking,  leaving  the  houses 
uncovered.  They  are  in  a wretched  state  at  best,  but  often  left  without  any  covering.  If 
a tenant  chooses  to  quarrel  with  his  labourers,  as  he  often  does,  he  leaves  the  manure  in 
the  yard  until  the  potatoes  are  so  far  advanced  that  the  putting  the  dung  on  is  destructive 
to  the  plant.  He  in  every  way  wishes  to  injure  the  man  whom  he  has,  from  some  unfor- 
tunate circumstances,  fallen  out  with.  I have  known  a man’s  potatoes  left  without  dung 
for  weeks,  and  even  months.  I think  these  things  might  be  left  to  the  magistrates  to 
correct. 

8.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  between  the  labourer  and  Ins  employer  as  to  wages ; 
are  they  generally  paid  in  money? — No;  generally  in  kind,  potatoes,  or  com,  or  house 
rent,  and  they  may  get  3 d.  a day  over  and  above  that. 

9.  Is  the  withholding  of  those  allowances,  or  wages,  one  of  the  acts  of  oppression  you 
allude  to  ?— No  ; the  principal  oppression  is  what  I have  alluded  to.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  labourer  is  badly  paid  if  lie  got  it  according  to  his  agreement,  but  the  law  is 
defective  in  enforcing  it. 

10.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  a 
great  number. 

11.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  holding  ?— It  leads  to  many  disputes,  and  does 
not  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the  land,  but  the  contrary. 

12.  Over  the  districts  in  Ireland  with  which  you  arc  acquainted,  what  proportion  does 
the  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — It  is  lower,  but  it  is  hard  to  answer  the 
question,  because  some  tenants  are  valued  at  a much  lower  rate  than  others  are,  and  that 
is  likely  to  operate  unfavourably  hereafter. 

13.  In  what  manner  has  the  poor  law  valuation  been  made  ? — Unequally,  I would  say. 

If  that  is  made  the  foundation  of  any  other  taxes,  and  one  is  lower  and  another  higher, 
they  cannot  bear  a fair  proportion  of  the  taxation.  The  Bantry  union  is  valued  lower  than 
the  Bandon  union,  and  if  they  are  put  on  a general  scale  afterwards,  they  do  not  contribute 
at  the  same  rate.  . 

14.  With  respect  to  the  valuation  made  some  years  ago  for  the  comity  cess,  is  that  an 
equable  valuation  ? — It  is  much  more  so  than  it  was,  but  not  so  much  so  as  it  ought  to  be. 
It  was  first  valued  in  baronies,  and  then  two  went  over  it  together,  but  they  were  not  paid 
what  they  ought  to  have  been  to  equalise  it. 

15.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 

middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  many  middlemen,  but  fewer  in  this  district  than  m 
any  other  part  of  the  county  of  Cork.  . , . • ,,  _ 

16.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  proprietors  and  middlemen  l— 
They  are  better  under  the  proprietors  a good  deal. 

17.  What  is  the  course  usually  adopted  in  setting  farms,  upon  the  expiration  at  a 

middleman’s  lease,  where  you  find  a number  of  occupying  tenants  in  possession . lhe 
usual  way  of  letting  in  the  country  is  by  receiving  proposals,  and  the  tenants  are 
continued  on.  „ , ...  0 

18.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  that  the  landlord’s  letting  bears  to  the  former  letting  ?-- 
It  depends  upon  circumstances  so  much,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  is  some  tillage  land, 
hut  the  greater  part  is  grazing  land. 

19.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts? — None  here.  . 

20.  Do  the  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease?— Lord  Bantry  ^property  is 
about  half  and  half.  All  the  lower  district  of  Lord  Berehaven  s is  none  of  it  in  lease. 

21.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? — I think  they  are.. 

22.  Does  then  having  or  not  having  leases  operate  upon  improvements,  in  your 
opinion?— Yes,  it  operates  against  improvements,  not  having  a lease,  though  the  most 
improving  property  I know  of  is  where  there  is  no  lease,  vtincli  is  rather  contradictory— 
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that  of  Sir  Augustus  Warren.  They  place  great  faith  in  his  promises,  and  none  of  th 
are  disposed  to  take  leases.  ' mem 

23.  By  -whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  generally  effected— 1 
the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — By  the  landlord,  except  there  is  a lease. 

24.  Detail  the  system  followed  by  any  landlord  in  assisting  his  tenants  ?-— Until  latel 

there  was  no  encouragement  for  improvements.  Lord  Bantry  gives  encouragement  for 
building  houses,  nothing  more  than  that.  There  is  no  fixed  proportion;  it  depends uno 
the  inspection  of  the  agent.  ™ n 

25.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — I do  not  think  it  ’ 
ever  disturbed  by  the.  landlord,  unless  somebody  not  agreeable  to  him  is  introduced.  He 
would  expect  the  selection  of  the  person,  that  no  one  should  be  put  in  against  his  will 
The  tenants  often  sell  amongst  themselves. 

26.  Has  it  got.  so  much  into  a custom  that  you  can  say  what  rate  of  sale  it  generally 

produces  ? — No.  & ^ 

27.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  ? — None  in  this  district,  on  those  properties 
which  I am  speaking  of. 

28.  With  respect  to  the.  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms,  to  wliat  extent  is  that  carried 
on  ? — Very  largely,  the  population  is  so  great 

29.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlord  ? — He  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  unsuccessfully. 

30.  What  means  do  they  take  to  endeavour  to  prevent  it  ? — None,  except  in  persuasion. 
They  do  not  punish  them  for  doing  it. 

31.  What  effect  has  the  persuasion  ? — I think  in  some  measure  it  has  been  successful 
It  depends  greatly  upon  the  way  in  which  you  treat  your  tenants.  I think  generally  the 
recommendation  of  the  landlord,  or  the  agent,  if  he  is  respected,  is  attended  to  in  a Teat 
measure  ; I have  found  it  so. 

32.  If  it  is  not  attended  to,  have  any  stops  been  taken  to  prevent  it? — None  upon  the 
properties  I have  been  speaking  of,  not  for  seventeen  years.  The  subdividing-  and  subletting 
are  very  objectionable,  and  we  have  prevented  it  in  a great  number  of  instances,  not  in  alL 
But  there  lias  been  no  punishment  of  any  party  who  has  earned  it  out  against  the  will  of 
the  landlord. 

33.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  than  they  were  ? — The  large  farmers  in  this  country  are  farmers  who  hold  under  the 
old  leases,  and  they  have  better  bargains,  but  1 do  not  think  that  on  the  large  farms  taken 
recently  their  condition  is  better  than  that  of  others. 

34.  Are  the  small  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  improving  in  their  means? — Yes,  very  much. 

35.  Is  the  class  of  labourers  getting  hotter  ? — There  is  a general  spirit  of  improvement 
lately  in  every  district ; whether  it  is  to  he  ascribed  to  the  temperance  movement  I do  not 
know.  Their  houses  arc  better,  and  their  clothing  is  better,  and  there  is  a greater  desire 
to  he  respectable. 

36.  Can  employment  he  obtained,  and  at  what  rates  of  wages  ? — The  wages  are  8 d. 
without  food,  and  there  is  a great  deficiency  even  at  that. 

37.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in 
other  districts. 

38.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ? — None  since  the  year  1822. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  management  of  estates,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  manage- 
ment of  estates  of  different  classes ; are  the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors  better  managed 
than  those  of  the  small,  or  the  estates  of  residents  better  than  those  of  absentees  ? — I should 
rather  say  the  small  estates  were  better  managed. 

40.  In  what  respect,  and  to  what  do  you  attribute  that  better  management? — More  to 
the  inspection  and  superintendence  of  the  landlord  or  agent. 

41.  What  duties  are  the  agents  generally  expected  to  perform? — I do  not  know  what 
-they  are  expected  to  perform  ; I know  what  I think  I ought  to  perform  myself.  I conceive 
that  the  receiving  the  rent  is  the  very  smallest  part  of  their  duty.  I conceive  they  are  the 
inspection  of  the  estates,  a knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
land  ; and  a minute  knowledge  of  every  circumstance  connected  with  the  estate,  wliicli  is 
more  important  than  the  receipt  of  the  rent.  I have  always  endeavoured  to  carry  that  out. 

42.  Can  those  duties,  in  your  opinion,  he  efficiently  carried  out  by  an  agent  who  does 
not  reside  in  or  near  the  district  over  which  he  is  agent  ? — I received  rent  for  the  late  Mr. 
Hedges  Eyre  since  1827,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  and  there  was  not  a year  that  I did 
not  walk  oyer  every  farm  upon  the  estate,  ten  times  in  the  course  of  the  year ; an 
I am  locally  acquainted  with  every  farm  on  the  properties  for  which  I am  agent  m other 
districts. 

43.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  generally  hear  to  the  rent  in  this  district . 

It  has  been  very  disproportionate.  There  is  one  townland  that  pays  more  rate  than  it  pays 
rent ; that  was  before  the  late  valuation.  Even  the  townfields  here  have  paid  5s.  9a.  an 
5s.  3 cl.  an  acre  for  the  last  two  cesses.  At  one  assizes  they  paid  6a.  2 d.  an  acre. 

44.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed ?— Latter  y i 
not  allowed  except  on  paying  the  half-year  upon  winch,  it  was  chargeable.  At  first  I o ^ 
it  at  the  next  payment  of  rent,  but  I saw  that  was  not  fair  to  the  landlord.  H y , 
a year’s  rent  in  the  tenant’s  pocket  I did  not  see  why  the  landlord  should  not  be  in 

to  them  the  poor  rate  ; hut  it  is  invariably  allowed  to  them  upon  paying  the  ren 
half-year  at  which  the  rate  was  made.  landlord 

45.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  the  non-allowance  of  the  poor  rate  by  any 
of  any  class  ? — No,  I never  did. 
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46.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe 
rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — A tenant  who  has  a lease  has  an  advantage  of  one-fourth, 
and  it  has  been  of  very  great  use  in  settling  a question  that  led  to  disputes.  It  is  a very 
good  measure ; the  landed  proprietors  have  been  presented  one-fourth.  I should  not 
object  to  see  all  the  taxes  placed  on  the  landlord ; things  would  go  on  a great  deal  better. 

I tb’ih  all  taxes  should  be  paid  by  the  landlord  in  the  first  instance,  the  landlord  having 
the  power  of  adding  them  to  the  rent.  I think  the  system  of  rate  payers  attending  at  road 
sessions  has  worked  very  badly  under  the  late  act.  If  the  landlords  paid  all,  the  system 
would  not  be  liable  to  abuse. 

47.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  entered  into  as  to  the  bailiffs ; are  they  paid  by  fees 
or  salaries  ?— I never  allow  him  to  receive  a fee  as  far  as  I am  concerned.  He  is  paid  a 
salary  by  the  agent ; but  I believe  they  arc  generally  paid  by  fees.  It  is  a bribe  to  the 
1'piliff  to  distrain  as  often  as  he  can. 

48.  Is  there  any  expense  thrown  upon  the  tenant  who  is  distrained  ? — Very  seldom ; 
that  depends  much  upon  the  conduct  of  the  tenant. 

49.  Is  distress  much  resorted  to  to  recover  rent? — Yes  it  is,  too  much. 

50.  Is  it  more  resorted  to  than  civil  bill  ejectment  in  this  country  ? — No.  I do  not  say 
that  it  is  more  so,  but  they  are  both  resorted  to. 

51.  Do  you  think  that  the  power  of  distress  could  be  done  away  with,  generally  speak- 
ing?— If  the  system  of  quarterly  payment  was  adopted,  and  quarterly  holdings,  good  effects 
would  follow.  First  of  all  it  would  be  desirable  that  there  was  more  facility  for  landlords 
getting  possession  of  tlieir  land  not  let  under  lease.  If  there  were  quarterly  lettings,  three 
months’  notice  would  have  the  same  effect  as  a six  months’  notice.  I think  more  security 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  landlord  for  his  rent,  and  more  certainty  to  the  tenant  of  remu- 
neration for  his  outlay  and  his  industry.  Mutual  protection  ought  to  be  the  object. 

52.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  that  certainty  of  remuneration  could  be  given  ? — 
There  ought  to  be  notice  given  by  the  tenant  when  he  meditates  any  permanent  improve- 
ment, budding  or  draining,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  superintendence  of  the  landlord; 
nothing  more. 

53.  What  power  would  you  propose  to  give  to  the  landlord  as  to  that  notice ; would 
jou  give  him  the  power  of  objecting  if  ho  deemed  the  budding  unnecessary  ? — He  ought 
to  have  some  restraining  power ; but  it  ought  to  be  a very  limited  one. 

54.  Supposing  a limited  power  given,  how  would  you  have  the  matter  at  issue  between 
the  Landlord  and  tenant  settled  ? — I think  it  might  be  done  in  this  way : that  the  tenant 
could  not  expect  to  recover  more  than  a certain  proportion  of  rent  for  his  improvements — 
two  years  or  one  year.  There  might  he  an  appeal  to  the  sessions  court.  The  landlords 
in  the  country,  from  their  necessities,  are  constrained  to  require  the  highest  rent  they  can 
get.  Then’  pride  and  ambition  is  to  have  a large  rental.  To  meet  that,  if  the  tenant  is 
obliged  to  expend  his  own  money  to  pay  this  over  vent,  he  ought  to  have  some  security, 
that  when  the  lease  terminates,  lie  should  be  remunerated  for  that  expenditure.  Improve- 
ments would  go  on  much  more  rapidly  if  there  was  something  of  that  kind ; and  I think  it 
could  be  easdy  carried  out  in  point  of  practice. 

55.  Can  you  suggest  the  tribunal  to  determine  as  to  the  improvements  going  on  or  not, 
in  case  the  parties  differed? — The  tribunal  should  depend  upon  the  amount,  whether  an 
appeal  to  the  magistrates,  or  to  the  sessions  court,  or  to  the  assize  court, — it  should  be  a 
graduated  scale. 

56.  Taking  the  case  of  a tenant  proposing  to  build  a bouse,  and  the  landlord  saying  it  is 
unnecessary,  do  you  tliinlc  that  the  magistrates  at  the  sessions  should  determine  that 
point? — Yes,  I do  not  see  any  other  court.  If  the  amount  was  restrained,  it  is  hard  to  say 
that  the  tenant  shall  not  expend  it.  All  the  landlord  has  to  do  is  to  see  that  it  is  expended 
with  due  economy. 

57.  Have  you  considered  whether  any  arbitrators  might  be  appointed  in  a case  of  that 
kind? — I do  not  see  what  body  of  men  could  be  appointed;  or  out  of  what  body  they 
should  be  chosen. 

58.  Upon  the  system  you  propose  of  quarterly  lettings,  would  you  give  the  power  of  eject- 
ment when  the  crop  was  in  the  ground? — No,  half-yearly  ejectments,  and  quarterly  notice. 

59.  At  what  seasons  ? — I commence  my  rent  with  the  four  quarterly  days,  the  first  of 
January,  the  first  of  April,  the  first  of  July,  and  the  first  of  October.  1 have  been  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  that  out  in  some  instances.  I have  found  the  rent  best  paid  upon  the 
first  of  January  and  the  first  of  July.  Upon  Sir  Augustus  Warren’s  property  they  pay  it 
Quarterly : it  has  existed  for  years,  and  in  no  instance  arc  they  deficient  in  the  payment  of 
those  quarterly  rents.  The  twenty-fourth  of  June  was  one  of  them,  and  we  followed  that 
hy  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  and  so  on. 

60.  At  what  season  would  you  propose  to  enter  upon  a farm? — January;  because  it  is 
just  tbe  commencement  of  the  operations  for  the  management  of  a farm.  I think  March 
and  May  are  the  very  worst  seasons  of  the  year  for  it ; the  work  is  half  done  and  half 
undone.  There  is  a degree  of  mixture  of  interest  between  the  going  out  and  coming  in 
tenant ; and  in  the  same  way  as  to  November,  the  harvest  is  hardly  saved : it  is  the  worst 
period  in  the  year — I always  thought  so. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

John  O’ Cornell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

h Where  do  you  live  ? — Bantry. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— I am  a landlord,  owner  m fee,  and  a middleman.  I am 
Part  II.  6 *> 
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agent  to  a small  property  of  a friend  of  mine  who  is  on  the  continent  ami  Tam,  , 
under  the  courts,  and  a merchant,  and  farmer.  ’ 1 am  a§ent 

3.  Arc  yon  well  acquainted  with  the  union  of  Bantry  ?— Yes,  lam  tolerably  well  acquainted 
with  it. 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  is  improving  or  otherwise  ? In 1 

I should  say  it  is  to  some  little  extent ; hut  there  is  very  considerable  room  for  furtli 
improvement. 

5.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Sea  sand  principally.  Very  little  lime  ’ 

brought  in.  W o are  beginning  now  to  introduce  lime  into  the  country,  wliicli  I think  will 
be  an  immense  benefit.  I tried  it  last  year : I was  tlio  first.  'mi 

6.  Have  you  any  farming  society  or  agricultural  school  in  the  district  ? No,  not  in  this 

district.  Wo  have  one  in  Sldbbcreen,  whore  my  property  lies. 

7.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  farming  society  in  the  Skibbereen  district?— It  has 
been  -of  vast  benefit;  and  I have  been  most  desirous,  fora  very  long  time,  to  have  the 
gentlemen  in  the  district  form  one  here.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  are  opposed  to  it.  Lord 
Bearhavcn  consulted  mo  upon  the  subject;  but  it  lias  dropped.  In  the  Skibbereen  district 
those  who  never  thought  of  growing  turnips  or  green  crops  aro  beginning  to  sow  them  and 
among  my  own  tenants ; but  the  landlords  must  press  the  people  to  do  so,  and  encourage 
them,  and  they  must  mako  them  allowances,  because  the  high  rent  of  the  land  will  not 
admit  of  it,  unless  the  people  are  remunerated  to  some  extent.. 

8.  What  system  is  adopted  in  the  district  for  the  introduction  of  green  crops  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  tenants  ? — I provide  the  seeds,  and  allow  for  the  draining  of  the 
lands.  "Where  the  tenants  have  leases,  the  landlords  should  allow  one-half.  Where  there 
are  not  leases,  I think  the  landlords  should  pay  for  the  entire.  I adopt  that  principle  myself 
upon  the  small  property  I have. 

9.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  good  quality?— I should 
say  for  good  fair  land,  within  two  or  three  or  four  miles  of  the  town  of  Skibbereen  or  Bantry, 
‘20s.  the  English  acre ; that  would  bo  a fail-  rent.  It  is  set  for  considerably  more  in  some 
cases.  I know  that  all  the  laud  in  the  country  is  over-let. 

1 0.  Wliat  would  it  be  per  aero  beyond  that  radius  ? — Sixteen  shillings. 

11.  When  you  Bay  land  is  over-let,  docs  that  apply  to  its  pvesent  state,  or  if  the  landlords 
were  to  make  some  outlay  as  to  draining,  or  other  improvements  ? — The  land  cannot  bear 
at  present  what  is  put  upon  it.  The  people  pay  too  much  for  their  land— that  I am  ready 
to  admit  myself,  aR  a landlord.  I am  sorry  to  say  wo  expect  too  much ; but  I must  say  this, 
if  the  landlords  took  the  proper  measures,  as -I  say  they  ought,  and  as  many  of  them  do, 
by  encouraging  and  allowing  the  tenants  for  buildings  and  improvements,' I am  satisfied 
that  they  would,  at  their  present  rents,  though  extravagant,  be  able  to  pay  them  comfort- 
ably, and  live  comfortably,  if  properly  encouraged.  Many  landlords,  from  necessity,  cannot 
do  so ; and  others,  from  many  causes,  and  other  reasons,  do  not  do  it. 

12.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation?— I 
should  say  that  the  letting  is  over  tho  poor  law  valuation  twenty  per  cent.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  few  cases,  which  I have  heard  of  myself,  where  the  valuation  comes  over 
the  letting ; but  then  they  are  old  leases,  taken  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  tlio  amount  of  the  rent  fixed  ? — It  is  generally  by  proposal.  The 
land  is  advertised,  and  I think  it  a very  bad  principle.  I do  not  adopt  it  myself;  but  others 
do.  Tire  demand  for  land  is  so  great,  you  have  persons  offering  rent  they  cannot  pay.  I 
have  a property  worth  £10  : if  I ask  £40  for  it,  I shall  have  twenty  applicants  for  it. 

14.  Is  it  usual  to  give  it  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  is  any  preference  shown  to  the  occu- 
pying tenant? — Generally  speaking,  a preference  is  given  to  the  occupying  tenant ; in  some 
cases  it  is  not.  Of  course,  there  must  bo,  on  largo  estates,  men  not  deserving  the  kindness 
of  the  landlord. 

15.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Very  frequently 
on  account.  Where  the  poor  pooplo  have  confidence,  they  will  give  money  on  account  to 
any  extent,  which  is  a very  had  principle  for  both  landlord  and  tenant.  It  would  he  better 
for  both  parties,  if  th  o account  was  squared  every  year.  But  if  the  people  are  dealing  with 
a man  they  have  confidence  in,  they  do  not  press  for  a receipt. 

16.  In  receiving  rent  under  tho  courts,  are  the  receipts  for  a particular  gale? — Yes,  in 
general  they  are.  In  order  to  show  the  good  disposition  of  the  poor  people  in  this  barony— 
and  I believe  there  are  not  in  the  kingdom  tenants  better  disposed  to  pay  their  rent,  and 
work  thoir  farms  honestly — I would  state,  that'  I am  receiver  for  the  court  thirteen  years, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  refractory  tenant,  though  some  of  the  tenants  are 
paying  £2  16s.  1(%£  per  acre,  half  of  tho  old  five  guineas,  that,  during  those  thirteen 
years,  I never  had  to  return  one  of  the  poor  people  for  money  in  arrear,  nor  had  any 
necessity  to  distrain  a cow.  And  upon  tho  property  upon  which  I am  agent  for  a friend  o 
mine,  and  though  a middleman,  I never  had  to  distrain  a cow  upon  that  property.  The  poor 
people  pay  without  a lease.  Where  tho  people  have  confidence,  they  seldom  require  a lease. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 

middlemen  ? — There  are  not  many  middlemen  in  this  district  at  present.  We  have  as 
middlemen  in  the  district  as  any  living,  or  as  there  are  in  tho  land.  I mention  as  °De> 
Rev.  Mr.  Allen  Evanson,  a clergyman  of  the  established  church,  who  is  a middleman 
large  extent.  . , , nMinv 

18.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  tho  tenantry  composing  Llf 

under  tho  proprietors,  tho  middlemen,  and  the  courts  ? — I should  make  very  bttle  cun 
generally  speaking,  in  this  district,  I am  Sony  to  say, 
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19.  Generally,  do  they  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ?— Generally  from  year  to 
year  under  the  middlemen. 

J 20.  Under  the  head  landlord  ? — They  are  a great  deal  tenants-at-will,  and  I do  not  see 
that  their  condition  is  much  better  than  under  the  middlemen,  with  the  exception  of  a very 
few  estates. 

21.  Are  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases  generally?— Yes,  very  desirous ; and  I would  say 
that  if  the  tenants  got  leases,  such  as  deserved  ‘leases,  that  we  would  have  a very  happy 
country.  I have  a property  that  came  into  my  hands  about  fifteen  years  ago  ; there  were 
about  700  acres— a fee-simple  property.  They  were  the  most  refractory  men  in  the 
country,  prize-fighters,  and  the  head  of  a faction ; they  paid  no  rent — they  got  into  arrear. 
It  was  the  estate  of  Lord  Riversdale.  I bought  the  property,  and  sent  for  them  imme- 
diately upon  buying  it,  and  squared  the  accounts : they  owed  four  years’  rent.  I forgave 
them  three,  and  commenced  with  one  year,  and  they  are  paying  me  one  half-year’s  rent  in 
hand.  They  are  paying  the  original  rent  still,  and  there  are  not  now  in  this  country  a 
more  comfortable  class  of  tenantry ; and  instead  of  being  in  the  public  house,  and  at  the 
fairs  and  markets  fighting,  they  arc  well  clothed,  and  every  man  has  a slated  house  and 
barn,  where  there  was  nothing  but  poverty  and  indigence.  There  are  thirteen  £10  free- 
holders, and  one  £20. 

22.  Were  you  obliged  to  turn  out  any  of  the  tenants? — No  ; I never  turned  out  a tenant, 
and  hope  I never  shall. 

23.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  great  change  in  their  condition  ? — Endeavouring  to 
assist  the  people.  I encourage  them  to  build  houses,  and,  having  a very  considerable 
interest,  1 considered  1 was  promoting  my  own  interest.  I have  been  paid  my  rent  very 
well,  and  I advanced  their  interests  and  my  own  too. 

24.  Did  you  make  them  any  allowances? — Yes,  I did,  and  that  has  had  a vciy  beneficial 
effect  upon  tho  locality,  becauso  in  tliis  immediate  vicinity  there  are  no  very  large 
proprietors.  You  have  a great  many  landowners  of  £500  or  £600  a year,  aud  they  take 
more  paius  than  men  of  largo  fortunes  do.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  the  landlords 
in  this  county  do  not  do  all  the  good  they  might,  much  as  it  is  wanted. 

25.  By  whom,  generally,  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  effected  ; by 
the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenants,  generally. 

26.  Are  you  aware  of  any  assistance  given  by  any  of  the  landlords  in  this  district,  or 
SHbbereen,  to  their  tenants,  in  improving  their  lands  and  buildings  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
any  assistance,  to  any  extent.  When  tenants  have  leases,  and  get  land  for  the  value,  it  is 
expected  that  they  will  improve  themselves. 

27.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  fauns  in  the  district? — Not  to  any  extent  in  this 
immediate  district.  I must  do  the  landlords  that  justice,  that  to  take  them  in  general  as 
a body,  both  in  this  and  tho  next  union,  they  arc  not  much  disposed  to  create  largo  farms, 
or  to  consolidate  ; generally  speaking,  they  are  kindly  disposed  to  the  poor  people. 

28.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  ? — It  does. 

29.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlord  ? — Where  landlords  can  check  it  they  do. 

30.  What  means  do  they  adopt  to  check  it  ? — Suppose  they  are  tenants-at-will,  the 
landlord  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so ; ho  can  eject  the  tenant,  or  notice  him  that  if  he 
does  sublet,  he  will  deprive  him  of  the  land  altogether.  But  where  a man  holds  by  lease, 
aud  there  is  not  a subletting  clause  introduced,  the  man  is  at  liberty  to  sublet,  and  he 
cannot  he  checked. 

31.  Would  not  a person  in  that  situation,  with  a determinable  lease,  listen  to  the  advice 
of  his  landlord? — Yes,  to  a kind  landlord  he  would;  hut  in  many  cases  tenants  have  not 
much  confidence.  That  is  not  very  frequently  tho  case. 

32.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  tho  large  farmers 
getting  richer  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are. 

33.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — No,  they  are  very  poor ; hut  there  is  much 
more  money  in  the  country,  I have  reason  to  know,  in  the  hands  of  small  and  comfortable 
people,  than  there  used  to  he.  We  have  the  large  farmer,  tho  man  paying  £60  a year, 
and  the  man  paying  £30,  that  is  the  improving  class.  I know  that  those  who  hold  by 
lease  are  becoming  so  industrious  that  they  are  making  money..  They  are  improving  in 
industry.  The  growing  population  are  becoming  very  industrious.  Their  , habits  are 
changed.  The  people  are  becoming  temperate.  Temperance  has  done  a good  deal 
There  is  a vast  opening  for  improvement  in  this  country,  if  the  landlords  and  people  pull 
together  better,  which  I hope  to  see.  Landlords,  I am  very  happy  to  say,  taking  them  in 
general,  are  very  well  disposed ; hut  I say  more  so  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  than 
the  preceding  eight  years.  There  seems  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Tory  landlords  in 
the  country  to  sweep  the  tenants  off,  or  deprive  them  of  their  holdings ; on  the  contrary, 
they  are  very  kind  to  them,  to  do  them  justice. 

34.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — They  are  very  miserable  and  wretched. 

35.  From  what,  in  your  opinion,  does  that  arise  ? — In  fact  the  poverty  and  distress  of 
those  who  give  them  employment  is  such,  that  they  cannot  make  them  comfortable.  If  a 
man  is  paying  £14  or  £15  rent,  he  cannot  make  his  labourers  comfortable,  if  he  is  not  so 
himself.  A farm,  in  1842,  of  200  acres,  came  into  my  hands,  a fee-simple  property.  I 
ouilt  a house  for  every  tenant.  There  were  nineteen  houses  upon  it.  I had  every  house 
palled  down,  and  divided  the  land,  aud  built  new  houses,  and  now  some  of  these  people 
require  labourers.  Those  who  have  large  families  do  not— they  have  their  own  children, 
hi  two  instances  I had  two  labourers’  houses  built,  one  last  year,  and  another  is  in  tho 
course  of  building.  Those  I built  at  my  own  expense.  I said  to  the  tenant,  “ You  chargo 
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these  men  so  much  for  these  houses,  I -will  keop  them  in  repair,”  and  I make  them  hold 
during  the  lease.  I give  the  tenant  a lease  for  three  young  lives. 

3G.  Do  the  cottiers  hold  from  the  tenant?— Yes,  they  hold  from  the  tenant,  and  I fix 
the  rent  for  the  aero  of  ground,  and  instead  of  paying  25.?.  for  the  house,  they  will  have  it 
for  10a-.,  and  I fix  the  rent  for  the  potato  garden,  the  turf  bog,  and  the  cabbage  o-arden 
so  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  rearing  a pig,  which  is  a great  advantage  to  a poor  man’ 

37.  You  build  the  houses  for  them  ? — Yes. 

38.  Do  you  find  that  this  system  succeeds  well  ? — It  did  not  originate  with  me.  It  was 
from  Sir  William  Beecher  I learnt  it,  who  has  some  property  there.  I thought  it  as  well 
to  take  pattern  by  the  good  example  shown  in  the  neighbourhood.  I think  the  effects  upon 
the  comforts  of  the  people  will  be  such  as  I hope  to  witness  yet.  It  will  make  the  poor 
people  somewhat  comfortable,  and  have  a good  effect  in  the  neighbourhood. 

39.  Is  there  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  employ  labourers  so  inde- 
pendent as  these? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  I think  it  would  be  the  interest  of  the 
labourer  to  have  employment,  and  if  I did  not  attend  to  the  calls  of  the  man  who  is  the 
tenant  of  the  land,  I must  go  to  a stranger,  a man  who  will  not  take  any  pains  by  me. 
What  I think  is  a very  great  injury  to  this  country,  is  when  long  leases  become  terminable] 
leases  taken  100  years  ago,  the  direct  tenants  upon  these  properties  do  not  look  up  to  the 
landlord,  and  between  the  upper  Landlord  and  the  middle  landlord  the  interests  of  the  poor 
people  are  very  often  not  taken  into  consideration.  • The  middleman  will  naturally  say, 
“ When  this  lease  expires  I have  done  with  it.”  He  is  perfectly  careless  about  the  people! 
The  upper  landlord  will  say,  “ I have  no  direct  interest  in  this,  the  lease  does  not  come  in 
for  ten  or  twelve  yeai-s.”  I have  nearly  1,000  acres  of  fee-simple  property  taken  100  years 
ago.  I have  very  little  interest  in  it.  I know  there  is  a mixture  of  creeds  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics ; and  though  I am  a Catholic,  and  though  there  are  sixteen  years  to  run,  if 
a man  who  is  a Protestant  gets  a lease,  I encourage  him  to  build  a house  for  himself;  and 
the  consequence  is  this,  to  my  own  knowledge,  that  land  not  worth  2s.  6tf.  an  acre  I have 
seen  in  the  last  six  months  worth  20s.  an  acre. 

40.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  purchase  the  middleman’s  interest  ? — Yes ; and  I have 
in  some  cases  done  so,  but  it  is  generally  tied  down  in  marriage  settlements  in  some  way, 
and  we  cannot  do  it. 

41.  Do  you  think  it  -would  be  advantageous  to  the  country  generally,  if  greater  facilities 
were  given  to  purchase  up  such  interests  ? — Yes,  the  greatest  possible  advantage. 

42.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — None  whatever.  There 
was  only  one  case  I know  of  on  tlio  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Kenmare,  the  only  had  case  that 
ever  occurred  in  this  barony  in  the  last  forty  years,  and  that  was  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

43.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  outrage  ? — There  was  a largo  tract  of  land  came  into 
Lord  Kenmare.  One  of  the  tenants  did  not  renew  for  his  land,  and  went  to  Lord  Kemnare. 
He  over-held  possession,  and  he  was  ejected.  The  case  came  to  trial  at  the  Cork  assizes, 
and  there  was  a verdict  for  Lord  Kenmare,  and  the  house  was  dilapidated.  I had  frequently 
remonstrated  with  the  tenant  to  give  possession. 

44.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  generally  bear  to  the  rent  ? — In  this  barony 
it  is  twelve  per  cent,  upon  an  average.  1 pay  myself  twenty-five  per  cent. 

45.  At  what  season  is  it  -levied  ? — Generally  in  spring  for  the  spring  assizes,  and  June 
for  the  summer  assizes. 

46.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed?— I think 
immediately  upon  the  tenant;  presenting  the  poor  rate  receipt. 

47.  Have  you  board  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed? — No,  I have  not. 

48.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  laud  in  Ireland,  or  as  regards  the  county  cess  or  other 
burdens  ? — I am  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  county  cess  is  very  heavy  upon  the  fanners, 
and  I think  that  tlic  owners  in  fee  should  boar  a very  considerable  proportion  of  the  expense, 
inasmuch  as  of  course  any  improvements  that  are  made,  must  tend  to  their  advantage. 
The  land  that  is  set  from  year  to  year  becomes  more  valuable,  and  the  profit  must  go  into 
the  landlord’s  pocket.  If  there  are  old  leases  nearly  expired,  when  they  expire  the  profit 
will  go  into  the  landlord’s  pocket,  and  I think  the  landlord  should  pay  a very  principal 
portion  of  the  county  cess ; it  is  a heavy  tax. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'} 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Barry,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  parish  priest  of  Bantry  ? — Yes,  I am. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  here  as  parish  priest  ? — Twenty-one  years,  last  March. 

3.  Is  there  any  particular  point  to  which  you  would  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 

commissioners  ? — What  I principally  complain  of  is  the  want  of  security  on  the  part  of  the 
poor  of  my  parish,  and  the  unfeeling,  unnatural  conduct  which  is  pursued  towards  them,  m 
order  to  evict  them.  I must  say  that  in  general  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  one  lan 
lord,  have  no  security.  There  may  be  some  leases  under  Lord  Bantry ; and  it  is  only  justice 
to  his  character  to  state,  that  he  would  he  incapable  of  any  act  of  oppression.  By  want  o 
security,  1 mean  the  want  of  leases.  The  exception  is  Mr.  Richard  White,  of  Inchiclong  ■ 
On  .his  estates,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  farms,  they  gennerally  have  leases,  an 
they  are  not  comfortable  it  is  their  own  fault.  . . , , 

4.  Do  you  find  that  where  those  persons  have  leases  they  have  improved  their  land,  an 
cultivated  it  more  than  where  they  have  no  leases  ? — I do  not  know  any  property  m tm. 
county  where  the  farms  have  been  more  improved  than  under  Mr.  Richard  white. 
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5.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  upon  that  estate,  on  the  average  ? — There  is  some  arable 
land  and  some  mountain  land  on  his  estate,  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  they  do  not  pay  by  the 
acre  at  all. 

6.  Have  there  been  any  cases  of  extensive  removals  of  tenantry  in  the  district  with  which 
tou are  acquainted? — Yes,  the  most  brutal.  I have  known  an  instance  where  there  were 
persons  of  an  unexceptionable  character,  willing  to  pay  the  highest  rent  which  would  be  put 
upon  land  in  the  country,  by  their  industry  and  exertions,  and  they  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  world. 

7.  Recently? — Yes;  there  have  been  some  instances  within  this  year. 

8.  Were  those  persons  tenants  who  had  previously  paid  their  rent  regularly? — Yes,  and 
ffCre  willing  to  pay  to  the  last. 

9.  Under  what  circumstances  were  those  persons  removed  ? — They  were  persons  who  did 
not  hold  immediately  under  the  head  landlord,  but  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the 
persons  who  held  under  the  middleman  were  then  excluded ; those  are  the  persons  I allude 
to— persons  immediately  in  possession : and  I must  also  state,  that  but  for  the  exertions  of  my 
priests  (I  have  two  curates)  that  we  had  reason  to  apprehend  very  had  and  foolish  acts  on  the 
parts  of  those  persons.  I thank  God,  with  the  exception  of  one  had  tenant,  and  that  was  a 
solitary  instance,  where  some  farming  utensils  employed  upon  the  land  after  the  man  was 
evicted  were  cut  maliciously,  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred. 

10.  To  what  do  you  attribute  those  dispossessions  of  tenants  to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — 
I cannot  account  for  it. 

11.  Is  it  with  the  Anew  of  enlarging  farms? — Yes,  part  of  it  may  be  so;  and  the  party 
who  has  the  management  of  the  property  may  be  influenced  by  whim  or  caprice : but  it  is 
unaccountable. 

12.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that,  it  originated  from  political  or  religious 
motives? — No,  it  had  nothing  to  say  to  that. 

13.  Were  the  holdings  from  which  the  parties  were  dispossessed  very  small? — No. 

14.  Were  they  large  enough  to  support  a family? — Yes,  and  more  so,  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Very  competent  judges  have  assured  me  that  the  land  could  give  employment 
to  five  times  the  number  of  people  that  have  been  employed  upon  it. 

15.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  who  take  the  local  management  of  the  property  to  which 
you  have  alluded  ? — The  agent  is  not  resident — he  comes  here  only  occasionally.  With  the 
exception  of  one  landlord,  the  plan  is  not  to  give  security  by  leases,  and  with  regard  to  the 
dispossession  of  tenants,  it  is  confined  to  one  estate.  There  arc  other  landlords  who  have 
raised  then  rents  very  high — excessively  so  ; but  I am  not  aware  of  any  persons  unable  to 
meet  their  liabilities  who  have  been  ejected  but  one.  On  one  part  of  the  farm  the  cliff  is 
steep,  and  a cow  belonging  to  a man  who  got  into  possession  fell  off  the  cliff  and  was  killed. 
Those  persons  who  act  for  the  agent  in  the  country,  offered  a reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
persons  who  had  killed  that  cow,  and  two  infamous  characters  came  forward  to  swear  that 
it  was  the  ejected  tenantry  who  did  this.  I was  convinced,  from  the  bad  character  of 
the  parties  bringing  forward  the  charge,  that  nothing  influenced  them  but  tlio  desire  of 
making  out  the  reward.  I stated  the  bad  character  of  these  people  myself.  They  went  to 
Cork  to  two  assizes.  At  the  first  assizes  they  were  not  able  to  sustain  the  indictment,  but 
they  wero  obliged  to  fee  counsel  and  attorneys,  and  to  keep  witnesses  there ; and  they  were 
defeated  at  the  second  assizes,  because  they  could  not  prove  the  accusation,  though,  in  the 
meantime,  the  character  of  the  persons  charged  were  injured, — and  there  is  not  a year  in 
which  similar  accidents  have  not  occurred. 

16.  Upon  what  property  have  those  cases  of  dispossession  occurred  to  which  you  have 
alluded  ? — Upon  Lord  Kenmave’s  property,  and  Mr.  Gallwey  is  the  agent.  With  respect  to 
Lord  Bantry,  they  care  not  what  the  rent  is  which  the  agent  requires ; the  peojde  feel 
secure  in  their  holdings  while  they  pay  their  rent,  and  that  they  will  not  be  thrown  upon 
the  world.  I have  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  oppression  upon  his  property.  With 
respect  to  the  rents,  such  is  the  desire  to  get  into  the  possession  of  land,  that  they  will  offer 
any  thing  for  it ; but  I am  sure  they  are  desirous  of  paying  what  they  can. 

17.  Suppose,  with  respect  to  any  of  your  flock  that  leases  were  not  granted,  hut  that  the 
tenant  was  seemed  compensation  for  his  improvements,  would  that  induce  them  to  improve ; 
pd  would  they  feel  tolerable  security  for  their  holdings  in  consequence  ? — I should  think 
it  would  be  a great  advantage ; it  would  be  the  only  security  they  would  have. 

[ The  vritness  vrithdrew.'] 

Samuel  Hutchins,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ardxogashel,  in  this  barony,  within  five  miles  of  this  place, 
in  the  county  of  Cork. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes.  I have 
property  in  a great  many  parts  of  this  county;  the  smallest  property  I have  is  in  this 
barony. 

3.  What  is  the  district  as  to  winch  you  propose  to  give  evidence  ? — I did  not  propose  to 
give  any  evidence,  but  I have  been  put  down  by  the  board  of  guardians  in  my  absence.  I 
am  acquainted  with  this  district,  and  the  barony  of  Bear.  I am  acquainted  with  the  land 
about  Macroom  ; and  I have  land  in  Carberry,  near  Skibbereen,  and  near  CharleviHe,  and 
in  the  barony  of  Ferrnoy. 

4.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  about  Bearhaven  ? — Pretty  well. 

Does  that  district  vary  in  any  respect  from  the  rest  of  the  union  of  Bantry  ? — It  is 
more  thickly  peopled.  The  holdings  are  smaller, 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

Is  there  much  of  the  land  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? TIip 

lots  that  they  occupy.  The  estate  belongs  to  Lord  JBearhaven,  to  Mr.  Privlev  + have 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert ; and  it  has  been  undivided,  as  far  as  the  landlords  b° 
concerned,  since  it  was  forfeited  by  the  O’Sullivans,  in  1641,  when  it  was  give  f T 6n 
Anglesea ; it  has  been  undivided  since.  Certain  portions  of  it  were  disposed  of  t} 
Anglesea,  under  his  will,  and  sold ; but  there  has  been  no  division  since  that  oerin  1 ^ L°ra 
the  landlords.  The  tenants  have  divided  among  themselves.  The  tenants  do  not  hT]0”5 
common.  But  a man’s  house  may  be  in  one  place  with  a cabbage  garden  and  rm*. fi  n 
half  a mile  off,  and  another  a quarter  of  a mile  off;  but  when  they  take  the  land  +i,„  . 

are  marked  out  that  they  aro  to  have.  ’ e Par*s 

7.  At  present  do  the  tenants  pay  to  each  landlord  ?— No ; each  landlord  has  his 

but  it  is  divided  in  a very  bad  mode.  ants> 

8.  Do  you  consider  that  the  mode  of  holding  is  prejudicial  to  improvements  9 

highly  prejudicial.  r ies, 

9.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  ?— It  is  very  bad.  They  do  not  sow  green  crons  nm 
grass  seeds.  After  corn,  they  till  for  potatoes,  and  they  take  one  crop  of  oats  • and  if 
they  think  it  will  bear  a second  crop,  they  take  it,  and  then  leave  it  till  a skin  "rows5  over  it 

10.  Have  any  of  the  landlords  taken  any  steps  to  introduce  a better  system  ‘ ?— No  none 
of  them ; the  estate  has  been  in  such  a state,  that  a man  could  not  do  it.  They  had  their 
outstanding  leases;  they  have  been  got  rid  of,  and  now  I think  each  man  will  have  his  own 
estate  by  itself — it  is  a very  unusual  case. 

11.  Taking  that  district  as  a whole,  does  it  afford  opportunities  for  any  extensive  and 
remunerative  improvements  in  the  way  of  any  great  drainage  ?— There  are  great  facilities 
tor  drainage.  There  is  not  any  ground  in  the  country  that  could  not  be  easily  drained,  and 
there  will  be  great  improvements  when  tliis  arrangement  is  carried  out.  Mr.  Piixl’ev  is 
very  well  able  to  assist  in  it ; he  has  very  large  copper  works  there. 

12.  In  any  of  the  other  districts  you  have  referred  to,  has  any  plan  been  acted  upon  bv 
the  landlords  to  encourage  improvements?—!  believe  not.  Very  little  effort  has  been 
made  at  improvement  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Matters  arc  improving  generally,  but 
not  by  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  or  very  little. 

. ls-  ki  that  same  district  do  you  conceive  that  the  people  would  exert  themselves  io 
improve  their  land  if  the  landlords  gave  them  encouragement  in  the  way  of  leases,  or 
paymg  for  improvements  ? — Yes,  I think  that  they  would.  The  people  are  a very  indus- 
trious people. 

14.  In  the  district  of  which  you  speak,  is  the  land  held  by  lease  ?— There  is  a great  deal 

not  held  by  lease.  ‘ 

15.  When  land  is  held  by  a terminable  lease,  have  you  observed  a great  deal  of  improve- 
ment going  on  ? — I cannot  say  that  I have  observed  much  improvement  caused  by  tbe  old 
leases,  which  will  soon  run  out  where  the  parties  had  good  interests ; but  I am  sure  there 
would  be  great  improvements  effected  by  the  landlords  generally  giving  leases — I have  no 
c oubt  of  it.  I succeeded  my  brother  upon  this  estate,  who  died  in  IS39,  and  I have  been 
gu  mg  leases.  I allow  them  timber,  and  slates,  and  glass,  and  lime  for  the  house,  and  make 
them  do  the  rest — that  is  the  expensive  part.  They  have  stones  upon  the  spot,  and  the 
only  labour  they  have  to  pay  is  the  mason’s  work. 

16.  Is  the. effect  of  that  to  introduce  a better  description  of  house? — That  was  my 
object ; and  it  is  my  intention  never  to  build  a thatched  house. 

17.  Do  you  find  that  persons  with  comfortable  houses  are  disposed  to  improve  their 
land?— I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

18.  Have  you  done  anything  in  the  way  of  encouraging  them  in  draining? — Yes;  I 
have  clone  a good  deal  on  my  own  estate.  I propose  to  pay  them  for  opening  the  drain, 
they  have  stone  upon  the  spot ; they  fill  themselves,  and  I allow  them  4 d.  or  a perch 
tor  opening  the  drain.  I liavc  a man  that  I cause  to  examine  the  land  with  that  view,  and 
lay  out  the  drains. 

19.  Do  you  find  that  the  people  are  ready  to  act  under  your  directions ? — Yes;  and  I 
know  that  Mr.  Payne,  the  son  of  the  gentleman  who  was  examined  here,  has  done  it  on 
bn1  Augustus  Warren’s  estate ; he  did  it  very  extensively,  and  the  tenants  were  very  willing 
to  engage  in  the  work. 

. 20.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  subject  of  providing  remuneration  for  improvements 
in  the  event  of  tenants  being  dispossessed? — It  has  occurred  tome  very  often,  and  I 
think  it  very  desirable  that  tenants  should  get  compensation  for  any  valuable  improvements 
they  had  made.  I should  wish  for  it,  and  I think  they  ought  to  have  it.  I never  put  out 
a tenant  unless  for  some  gross  misconduct,  or  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  any  rent.  My 
experience  goes  beyond  my  tenure  of  the  estate.  I was  agent  to  my  brother,  who  was  a 
bachelor,  and  let  me  manage  the  estate  as  I pleased.  I managed  the  estate  for  him,  and 
disposed  of  his  money,  and  never  gave  liim  any  account.  I went  to  him  with  the  account, 
and  he  desired  me  to  burn  it. 

21.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  in  the  district  ? — By  distress ; seldom  or 
never  by  civil  hill  process,  and  seldom  by  ejectment,  unless  I wish  to  get  rid  of  a tenant. 

22.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  usually  bear  to  the  letting  value  ? — I believe 
that  the  county  rates  in  this  barony  aro  generally  about  £800  each  half-year,  and  tbe 
rental  of  the  barony  is  about  £14,000  or  £15,000— that  would  come  to  near  twelve  per 
cent.:  but  there  is  great  injustice  inflicted  very  often  by  the  collectors.  Every  collector  1 
recollect  in  the  barony  has  been  dismissed  for  peculation.  We  had  an  investigation  m 
Learhaven  a few  years  ago,  and  there  were  very  extensive  frauds  brought  to  light, 
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23.  Of  what  nature  ? Direct  over-charges.  I know  instances  where  a man  was  to  pay 
Gs.  Sd.,  and  he  was  charged  £l  16.$.  or  £ l 14s.,  and  a great  many  instances  of  that  sort. 
Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  by  the  government  to  investigate  these  charges  in  Bearhaven.  I 
gat  with  him,  and  I satisfied  myself  that  there  were  over-charges  in  the  barony,  at  the  rate 
of  £1,000  a year.  TV  e investigated  as  to  about  one-fourth  of  the  barony,  and  in  that  there 
was  an  over-charge  of  £.250.  In  the  rest  of  the  barony  we  could  not  get  a single  individual 
to  come  forward  where  we  heard  of  over-charges,  and'' it  was  not  an  unfair  inference  that 
the  individual  went  as  far  in  the  places  where  lie  had  most  influence,  as  in  the  others — and 
if  that  was  a fair  inference  he  pocketed  about  £1,000  ; the  cess  was  about  £1,400,  and  he 
added  £1,000  to  it.  I will  give  you  my  ground  for  that  opinion  : I was  one  of  the  grand 
jury,  and  there  was  a memorial  sent  to  the  grand  jury  upon  the  subject,  I was  willing 
that  it  should  be  rejected,  because  it  was  anonymous,  and  they  then  forwarded  a memorial 
-with  signatures  enough ; the  grand  jury  was  dissolved,  and.  there  was  an  investigation 
ordered  by  the  government,.  Mr.  Jones,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  was  appointed,  and 
there  was  a long  investigation.  I applied  to  the  grand  jury  to  dismiss  the  collector.  I had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  him  dismissed,  and  the  grand  jury  very  improperly  appointed 
his  son.  He  is  the  collector  of  tliis  barony,  and  the  barony  of  Bear,  and  continues  to  be 
the  collector.  Five  of  vis  were  against  it,  but  there  was  "great  influence  used  in  every 
direction  to  support  tliis  man.  We  attempted  an  investigation  here ; I only  got  two 
persons  whose  cases  I could  bring  forward,  and  there  was  an  over-charge  in  those  cases. 

24.  Is  there  any  public  notification  given  of  the  amount  to  he  levied  off  any  description 
of  land  ? — The  allegation  was,  that  there  was  a sub-collector,  and  ho  ran  away  to  America. 
We  then  gave  direction  that  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  should  send  to  each  clerk  of 
petty  sessions,  a printed  notice  of  the  amount  to  be  collected  off  each  denomination ; I 
think  it  is  taxed  on  each  townland.  But  there  is  a notification  given  of  the  amount,  and 
the  people  have  it  in  then  own  power  to  applot  the  amount ; but  there  are  technicalities 
in  the  way,  that  these  men  are  not  aware  of,  and  I have  known  great  difficulties  thrown 
in  the  way  to  prevent  it  being  done.  In  Bearhaven  there  were  great  frauds  committed. 

25.  Is  it  customary  for  the  collector  and  his  deputies  to  make  an  affidavit  of  a true 
levy  ? — Yes,  I have  seen  it  frequently. 

26.  When  these  frauds  were  discovered,  was  there  any  attempt  to  prosecute  the  collector 
or  any  of  his  deputies  ? — No.  The  way  he  got  out  of  it  was  this  : The  man  that  actually 
levied  ran  away  and  went  to  America,  and!  I suggested  to  the  government  that  it  would  be 
a very  good  plan  to  send  a man  after  him  to  bring  him  back,  aud  we  suggested  a particular 
man  in  the  police  for  the  purpose,  aud  be  was  removed  to  Clonaltilty,  that  our  intention 
might  not  be  known  ; but  our  plan  transpired,  and  there  was  another  man  sent  out ; and 
when  that  man  returned,  the  account  was  that  the  man  was  dead,  though  I believe  he  is 
alive  still.  But  every  collector  here,  in  my  memory,  has  been  dismissed  for  fraud. 

27.  After  the  investigation  to  which  you  have  referred,  was  any  particular  direction  given 
by  the  grand  jury  ? — Yes,  there  was ; and  an  order  was  made,  and  I am  sure  it  is  on  the 
books,  that  a copy  of  the  warrant  should  be  sent  to  the  clerk  of  every  petty  sessions  iu  the 
district,  for  the  inspection  of  any  man  who  chose  to  see  it ; and  I was  not  aware,  until 
informed  to-day  by  the  clork  of  the  petty  sessions  in  the  district,  that  it  was  not  done,  and 
that  a copy  of  the  warrant  was  only  forwarded  on  the  first  occasion. 

28.  If  the  grand  jury  were  required  to  print  a copy  of  such  warrant,  specifying  the  sum 
to  be  levied  on  each  townland,  and  havo  it  placarded  in  the  principal  districts  of  each 
barony,  do  you  think  that  such  frauds  could  continue  ? — No,  I think  not.  I have  very 
often  thought  of  undertaking  the  payment  of  the  county  cess  for  my  tenants,  and  letting 
tbe  land  to  them  free  of  that  charge.  I tliink  that  would  he  a very  wise  tiling  to  do  it — 
that  it  would  be  as  well  to  make  the  landlord  pay  it,  and  let  it  to  the  tenant  free,  so  as  that 
tbe  tenant  may  know  precisely  what  he  has  to  pay.  Tliis  is  a fluctuating  thing,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  the  tenant  should  know  what  he  has  to  pay. 

29.  Would  the  landlords  in  this  country  be  able  to  grant  leases  if  the  fluctuation  was  so 
great  ? — Is  it  not  better  that  they  should  bear  it  than  the  tenant  ? They  are  not  so  much 
in  debt  as  that  they  could  not  bear  it,  and  the  landlords  have  the  power  of  controlling  the 
county  cess  to  a certain  amount. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Alexander  Donovan,  sworn  aud  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Bantry. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — Clerk  to  the  petty  sessions. 

3.  Do  you  recollect  the  occasion  upon  which  some  investigation  was  made,  respecting 
some  alleged  over-charge  in  the  county  cess  ? — Yes,  I do. 

4.  Previously  to  that  examination,  had  any  notification  been  sent  to  the  petty  sessions 
from  the  grand  jury  of  the  amount  to  be  levied  from  the  particular  barony  or  townland  ? — 
Never,  prior  to  the  investigation. 

5.  After  that  was  any  notification  sent  ? — Yes,  at  the  very  assizes  after  the  collector  was 
dismissed. 

6-  What  was  the  notification? — A copy  of  the  treasurer’s  warrant,  specifying  the  amount 
of  each  townland,  and  the  gross  amount  that  our  townland  came  to  was  sent  to  me  as  clerk 
of  petty  sessions,  which  I kept  open  for  every  man’s  inspection. . 

7.  Were  the  people  aware  of  that ; did  they  make  any  use  of  it  ? — Yes,  they  did.  There 
Were  not  twenty  in,  the  parish  but  used  to  come  and  see  how  much  they  had  to  pay. 
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S.  Has  that  been  continued  to  he  sent  down  ? — No,  never,  beyond  the  first  a ' 
the  investigation.  The  very  assizes  he  was  dismissed  it  was  sent.  SSlZ6S  a^er 

9.  How  long  is  it  since  that  dismissal  ? — Three  or  four  years  ao-o. 

10.  From  what  you  saw  upon  that  occasion,  do  you  think  that  woulci  be  a ere 

guard  to  the  people?— Yes,  it  would  be  the  only  safeguard,  because  if  the  hieh  const  n 
or  his  deputy  was  a rog-ue,  he  could  charge  what  he  pleased.  The  people  had  no  knmrf  j 
of  what  they  had  to  pay.  wiea8e 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Patrick  Tobin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  a place  called  Gurta  VaJig,  in  the  barony  of  West  Carberr 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— Farming ; occupying  land  to  the  amount  of  £20  a year  ''' 

. 3.  What  are  the  manures  you  principally  use  ?— The  stuff  we  make  use  of  to  fill  the  dune- 

pits,  and  sea-weed,  and  other  kinds  of  manure,  and  we  use  shells.  ° 

4.  Is  farming  improving  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— The  people  are  endeavouring  to 

improve  it  as  far  forth  as  they  can.  8 

5.  What  is  the  succession  of  crops  generally  grown  ? — Potatoes. 

6.  What  do  you  have  after  potatoes  ?— Oats  or  wheat,  and  then  potatoes  a°-ain. 

7.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes,  there  are°a  good  many 

held  by  poor  farmers,  living  upon  poor  lots  in  my  neighbourhood.  ^ 

8.  Are  those  people  who  hold  their  farms  in  common  generally  as  comfortable  as  their 
neighbours ; do  they  get  on  as  well  ? — No  ; that  cannot  be  where  they  hold  such  a small 
lot  of  ground. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  in  the  distinct  ? — It  is  by  proposal  and  by 
agreement.  There  is  no  valuation,  only  just  as  you  make  your  agreement  with  the  landlord. 

10.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  law  valuation  bear  to  the  usual  letting  of  the  land  ?— 
I could  not  tell  you  that.  I have  made  no  payment  upon  it  yet. 

11-  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? Very  sharp.  My 

rent  is  called  for  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  then  we  get  indulgence.  We  must  pay  one 
quarter’s  rent  the  9th  of  June,  and  then  on  the  1st  of  December  we  must  make  up  the 
entire  rent  till  the  1st  of  November. 

12.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Mr.  Richard  O’Donovan. 

13.  Who  does  he  hold  under  ? — He  holds  under  Mr.  Congreve,  and  another  part  he  holds 
under  Lord  Riversdale. 

14.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  reside  there  ? — Mr.  O’Donovan  lives  in  the  parish,  and  Mr. 
Congreve  lives  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

15.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  in  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants,  who  are 
not  willing  or  not  able  to  pay  ? — The  driver  drives  their  cattle,  and  sends  them  to  the 
pound. 

16.  Do  they  often  sell  them? — They  indulge  them  from  time  to  time ; and  though  the 
people  are  pretty  much  harassed,  they  have  indulgence  from  time  to  time. 

17.  Have  there  been  many  ejectments  in  your  neighbourhood? — There  are  a few  at 
present. 

18.  What  are  the  ejectments  for  ? — They  are  not  ejectments : they  are  at  law.  The 
maxi  I hold  under  set  a farm  of  land  to  one  man  that  was  occupied  by  some  tenants.  He 
set  it  to.  one  man,  and  they  held  over  possession,  and  so  they  are  attacking  each  other  in 
law  business.  They  had  their  rents  paid  up  to  the  day,  and  he  let  the  lands  to  another 
man,  and  the  people  are  holding  over  possession,  and  I do  not  know  how  they  will  come 
on  respecting  it. 

19.  Where  they  are  driven  in  the  way  you  state,  what  fee  does  the  bailiff  get  ? — There 
are  some  little  perquisites  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  paying.  Each  house  or  tenant 
pays  2s.  a year  to  the  driver.  I do  not  pay  it  myself ; and  also,  sometimes,  if  they  are 
impounded,  lie  charges  pound  money. 

20.  What  is  pound  money  ? — -That  is  between  themselves.  They  pay  the  pound  man  so 
much  yearly.  I do  not  know  what  it  is.  I do  not  pay  any  myself. 

21.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many  middlemen  ? 
Yes,  there  is  a great  deal  of  them.  There  are  no  gentlemen  there  hardly.  They  hold 
under  third  and  fourth  middlemen. 

22.  "What  class  are  best  off — those  who  hold  under  middlemen,  or  under  the  proprietor?— 
Those  that  hold  under  the  proprietors,  of  course ; but  there  is  not  a proprietor  in  my 
parish. 

23.  Is  there  much  improvement  in  the  farming  in  the  district? — There  is  no  great 
encouragement  for  improvement.  They  cannot  improve,  because  they  have  very  few  leases. 

24.  If  they  had  leases,  do  you  think  that  they  would  improve  ? — Yes,  more  than  they  o 
now.  If  you  improve  to-day,  another  may  go  in  and  bid  for  your  land,  and  have  the  bene 

. 25.  Practically,  have  you  known  any  instances  of  that  ? — Yes,  I have  seen  several  instances 
m my  time. 

26.  Do  they  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Generally  from  year  to 

year,  with  the  exception  of  a few.  ' , , 

27.  Arc  the  people  anxious  for  leases  ? — Yes ; if  they  got  land  for  the  value,  they  ^ou 
be  anxious  to  improve,  if  they  had  leases  for  the  value.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  Janas 
are  set  too  high,  so  that  they  cannot  answer  the  rent  and  taxes  together. 
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28.  If  the  land  was  improved,  would  it  not  produce  a good  deal  more  ? — Yes,  it  might ; 
and  there  have  been  people  in  the  country  who  endeavour  to  improve  the  land,  in  order 
to  have  a crop — but  no  standing  improvements.  They  only  try  to  get  as  much  out  of  the 
land  as  they  possibly  can. 

29.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  by  the  people  to  the  agents  ? — Generally  it  is  the  case.  If 
I went  to  propose  for  land  belonging  to  another,  I pay  something  to  the  agent. 

30.  What  amount  is  paid  to  the  agent  ? — It  is  according  to  the  lot,  and  whether  they 
choose  to  give  it.  The  agent  may  befriend  him. 

31.  Does  every  man  who  wishes  to  propose  for  land  give  something  to  the  agent  ? Yes, 

they  cannot  expect  it  without  that. 

32.  If  there  were  six  men  proposing  for  land,  would  they  each  give  the  agent  some- 
thing ? — I cannot  say  that  they  do,  because  I never  saw  it. 

33.  Are  the  agents  aware  of  the  driver  receiving  fees  ? — The  agent  allows  it ; but  I never 
pay  it,  but  some  do. 

34.  Do  any  of  the  tenants  take  in  cattle  from  the  drivers,  or  give  the  drivers  any  thin°* 
in  labour  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

35.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  farmers  getting  richer  in  the  country  ?— Indeed,  I think 
not. 

36.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  off?— No,  they  are  worse  off.  They  have  not  labour 
to  get.  The  farmers  cannot  afford  it. 

37.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ? — No,  no  more  than  the 
people  I was  speaking  of  a while  ago.  This  is  the  third  sessions  this  man  wanted  to  drive. 
They  rescued  them.  It  will  be  tried  now  at  this  sessions.  I do  not  see  any  violence 
committed  in  the  country.  The  people  are  very  peaceable,  and  put  up'  with  their  distresses 
very  much. 

38.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  improving  the  present  state  of  things,  as  to 
the  county  cess  ? — It  is  much  necessary  to  improve  it.  We  are  paying  cess  these  many 
years,  and  are  not  much  benefited  by  it.  The  cess  is  too  heavy.  With  the  rent  we  pay 
we  cannot  master  it. 

39.  Do  you  sell  any  corn  or  potatoes  ? — Yes. 

40.  Where  do  you  find  a market  ? — In  tills  town. 

41.  Have  you  an  easy  way  of  coming  to  this  town  ? — No ; I must  cross  the  mountain  for 
a mile,  and  you  would  sooner  travel  ten  miles  than  go  that  bit  across  the  mountain. 

42.  Do  you  not  want  better  roads? — Yes,  if  we  could  conveniently  have  them;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  are  paying  the  highest  cess.  It  must  be  paid.  They  have  no  mercy  for 
it.  Exclusive  of  the  rent,  we  are  obliged  to  pay  tithe.  The  entire  parish  pays  tithe.  If  these 
taxes  were  done  away  from  us,  leaving  the  present  rent,  it  would  he  plenty  to  answer  ; and 
by  doing  so,  we  could  not  live  comfortable,  holding  over  us  the  rent  that  we  pay  now. 

. [ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  William  O'Sullivan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Carragarass  Castle,  on  the  Macroom  road,  about  five  miles 
from  here. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I farm  considerably — a good  deal.  I have  a good  deal  of 
land  on  my  hands.  I have  a number  of  cattle,  and  stock,  and  employ  a great  many  men. 
I have  500  or  600  acres. 

3.  Do  you  occupy  it  as  proprietor,  or  tenant  ? — Tenant.  I have  a lease  for  ever  of  a 
great  part  of  it. 

4.  Do  you  consider  agriculture  improving  in  tliis  district  ? — Very  poorly.  The  farmer 
has  no  encouragement. 

5.  What  encouragement  do  you  think  necessary  to  a farmer? — If  they  got  leases,  and 
were  allowed  for  their  expenditure. 

6.  What  manures  do  you  principally  use  ? — Coral  sand. 

7.  How  far  is  that  drawn  into  the  country? — Nearly  twenty  miles.  It  is  the  only  manure 
we  have  here. 

8.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ? — I do  not 
jmow ; I never  made  a calculation.  It  is  very  high.  It  is  very  oppressive.  And  jobbing 
is  carried  on  to  a great  extent.  The  proprietors  cany  on  roads  for  the  improvement  of 
then-  lands,  and  to  advance  their  rent  afterwards,  and  they  raise  them  to  a very  great  pitch 
afterwards.  There  has  been  a road  carried  on  through  a wild  mountain,  of  no  utility 
whatever.  It  is  a landlords’  road,  and  £3,000  or  £4,000  are  put  upon  the  whole  of  this 
barony. 

9.  What  proposition  would  you  make  to  change  that  state  of  tilings? — Some  alteration 
in  the  grand  jury  system ; it  is  very  bad.  I do  not  think  that  the  persons  who  represent 
the  grand  jury  are  the  most  competent ; they  do  not  know  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  it 
is  all  a jobbing  system. 

10.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  county  cess  collected? — There  are  two  levies; 
one  is  collected  generally  about  March.  If  they  have  an  early  assizes,  it  is  collected 
earlier.  I have  also  to  mention  that  I hold  some  lands  of  Lord  Kenmare.  I was  bom 
upon  it ; and  my  father  and  his  father  had  it  for  nearly  a century,  and  I was  turned  out 
without  any  cause  : it  was  adjoining  my  domain.  I gave  the  value  for  it,  and  without  any 
cause  I was  deprived  of  it,  and  it  was  given  to  a party  who  was  broken  in  two  years. 

11.  When  was  this  ? — Four  years  ago.  There  is  a regular  system  of  oppression  practised 
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9th  September,  1844.  by  tlie  driver  of  Mr.  Gallwey,  though  I cannot  prove  it,  and  a system  of  bribes  from  tlio 
tenants.  Cows,  sheep,  and  money,  and  every  thing,  is  given  to  him. 

709.  12.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  deprived  of  your  farm?— For  no  cause  whatever  T+ 

Mr.  Wm.  O'Sullivan.  wag  jn  my  own  hands.  It  was  not  sublet.  I farmed  it  myself.  I had  cattle  on  it  ■ and 
it  was  a greater  object  to  me  than  any  other  person,  as  it  was  adjoining  my  domain.  It  wa 
taken  from  me  by  Mr.  Gallwey ; and  worse  than  that,  he  fell  out  with  me  without  anv 
cause,  in  order  to  deprive  me  of  that  land.  My  son  got  a letter  of  recommendation  from 
Lord  Bearhaven  and  Lord  Bantry  to  get  the  farm,  and  he  promised  him  tbe  farm ; but  lie 
availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  coming  into  the  country  when  my  son  was  in  Dublin 
attending  to  his  profession  as  a barrister,  and  he  gave  the  land  to  another.  My  rent  was 
£70,  and  he  let  it  for  £95,  though  my  rent  was  over  the  value.  I had  it  under  the  imme- 
diate tenant  of  Lord  Kenmarc. 

13.  Did  he  offer  it  to  you  at  the  increased  rent  ? — No.  He  deprived  me  of  it  without 
notice.  He  did  not  even  give  me  the  six  months’  notice. 

14.  Have  you  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners?— No  no 
more  than  the  great  oppression  which  is  practised  towards  the  tenants. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 
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Timothy  Connor , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — About  five  miles  from  this  town. 

2.  Did  you  hold  any  land  under  Lord  Kenmare  ? — Yes. 

3.  When  was  it  ?— My  father  had  it  thirty-one  years,  and  then  my  two  brothers. 

4.  How  much  was  it  ? — About  £38  we  paid  yearly. 

5.  When  did  you  lose  it  ? — About  five  years  ago. 

6.  Who  was  your  landlord  ? — Mr.  Melifont.  He  died  ; then  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
Lord  Kenmare ; and  the  driver,  Denis  Sullivan,  under  Mr.  Gallwey,  came  to  me,  and 
desired  me  to  build  up  two  fine  houses — and  Mr.  Gallwey  came  about  the  place.  I had 
got  a good  deal  of  money  at  that  time  ; my  brothers  were  not  so  well  off.  I knocked  down 
the  house  we  had  thirty-one  years,  and  I made  up  another  house  there,  and  I laid  out  £8. 

7.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Gallwey  himself  at  all  ? — I did. 

8.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do  ? — He  told  me  to  mind  myself. 

9.  Were  you  to  he  the  tenant? — Yes. 

10.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  under  Mr.  Gallwey  ? — For  three  years. 

11.  Did  you  pay  him  the  rent  ?— Yes,  every  part  of  it,  but  I got  no  receipt. 

12.  Was  there  any  thing  about  a cow?— Denis  Sullivan  called  me  near  to  a ditch,  and 
he  gave  me  a hook,  and  told  me,  if  I would  give  my  oath  not  to  say  any  thing  about  the 
£5  I had  given  to  him,  I should  have  all  the  land. 

13.  Whose  money  was  it  you  gave  him  ? — My  mother’s.  I had  it  in  my  hand,  and  l was 
to  give  it  to  him,  and  he  was  to  give  me  all  the  land.  He  told  me  to  leave  the  £5  upon  the 
chest  for  him,  and  he  was  to  go  up  stairs  for  it ; but  the  priest  told  me  not  to  give  him 
the  money,  and  I did  not  give  it  to  him  at  all,  and  I did  not  take  my  oath  at  all. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Cornelius  Connor. 
See  Mr.  Gallwey' s 
Evidence, 


should  have  the  ground,  as  the  rent  was  paid  up,  and  there  was  nothing  to  call  upon  me 
for ; hut  he  did  not  tell  me  not  to  give  the  cow,  for  I did  not  tell  the  priest  any  thing 
about  it. 

11.  When  the  message  was  sent  to  you,  was  any  thing  said  to  you  about  the  amount  of 
the  bribe  ? — From  £4  to  £4  10s.,  and  the  cow  was  worth  that  much. 

12.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  Sullivan  upon  the  subject? — Yes,  I did. 

13.  What  passed  between  you  and  him  upon  the  subject  ? — Sullivan  said  he  did  not  kke 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  cow,  for  fear  it  should  be  found  out  on  him ; and  he  sent 
a friend  of  his  own  to  buy  the  cow,  under  the  pretence  that  the  cow  was  for  the  friend, 
and  when  that  friend  came,  my  wife  would  not  let  him  have  the  cow. 

14.  Did  Sullivan  ask  you  for  any  money? — No. 

15.  Did  you  say  any  thing  about  this  to  Mr.  Gallwey  when  an  inquiry  was  made  some 
time  ago  ? — I never  told  him  of  it. 

16.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Gallwey,  or  were  you  asked  any  questions  about  it  ? — He  asked  me 


Cornelius  Connor,  sworn,  and  examined  through  an  interpreter. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Harlkill,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

2.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  which  passed  between  you  and  Denis  Sullivan,  about  a 
cow? — Yes. 

3.  What  was  it  ? — Sullivan  sent  a man  to  me,  and  asked  me  for  a bribe ; and  as  I could 
not  give  a bribe,  I offered  a cow. 

4.  When  was  this  ? — Four  years  ago. 

5.  What  was  the  bribe  for? — He  said  he  would  go  to  Mr.  Gallwey  and  get  me  the 
lands  if  he  should  get  the  bribe. 

6.  Is  Sullivan  the  driver  of  Mr.  Gallwey  ? — Yes,  he  is. 

7 . Who  was  the  man  that  was  sent  to  you  ? — A first  cousin  of  mine,  Denis  Neale. 

8.  Is  he  living  now  ? — Yes ; he  lives  still  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Kenmare. 

9.  Did  Sullivan  take  the  cow  ? — He  did  not  get  the  cow. 

10.  How  did  it  happen  he  did  not  get  the  cow? — Father  Barry  promised  me  that  I 
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if  I knew  of  any  person  giving  Sullivan  a bribe,  and  I said  I was  not  privy  to  any  thing  of  9fA  September,  1844. 
the  kind — that  I knew  nothing- of  it.  

17.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  what  you  are  saying  upon  your  oath,  is  the  truth? — Yes. 

18.  Why  did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Gallwey  about  it  ? — I am  quite  certain  it  is  the  truth,  and  Cornellus  Connor- 
I never  told  Mr.  Gallwey  a word  about  it. 

19.  Why  did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Gallwey  about  it  ? — I did  not  like  to  do  it,  as  I was  certaiu 
of  my  ground. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Cornelius  Henry  Donovan,  sworn  and  examined. 

I.  Where  do  you  live? — In  Bantry. 

• 2.  Where  did  you  formerly  reside  ? — On  the  lands  of  Drumclough. 

3.  How  long  did  you  hold  those  lands  ? — About  fifteen  years. 

4.  How  did  you  lose  those  lands  ? — Thero  was  a difference  about  the  rent — £10. 

5.  More  rent  was  asked  of  you  than  you  chose  to  give? — Yes,  £10  more. 

6.  Had  you  made  any  improvement  upon  those  lands  ? — A great  deal. 

7.  What  improvements  had  you  made  ? — I had  built  a house  there  that  cost  over  £200. 

8.  Was  any  allowance  made  to  you  for  that  house  ? — No. 

9.  How  were  you  put  out  ? — I overheld,  and  there  were  legal  proceedings  taken. 

10.  Was  any  thing  said  to  you,  that  if  you  gave  up  possession,  any  allowance  should  be 
made  ? — No,  not  a word.  I sent  respectable  persons  to  interfere,  and  to  say,  that  if  I was 
not  to  have  the  land,  I hoped  I should  have  some  compensation  ; and  they  have  given  £100 
a piece  to  two  persons  who  had  land,  but  they  would  not  give  me  a ’ftirthing. 

II.  Had  you  built  tins  house  at  the  time  you  were  tenant  to  Lord  Kenmare? — Yes. 

12.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Lord  Kenmare  or  Ins  agent  before  you  built  this 
house  ? — Yes,  I had ; and  he  assured  me  that  I should  have  my  land  at  a reasonable  rent, 
and  that  I should  have  a renewal  on  equitable  terms,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

13.  You  swear  that  that  was  said  by  Mr.  Gallwey? — Yes. 

14.  When  you  were  first  put  out,  did  you  remind  him  of  what  he  had  said  ? — Yes. 

15.  What  was  his  answer? — That  “ By  God !”  he  would  not  give  me  a shilling. 

16.  Did  he  give  any  reason  for  it  ? — No,  only  that  I had  no  claim,  the  life  being  dead  ; 
that  if  I had  laid  out  £1,000,  I had  no  chum. 

17.  Was  any  rent  owing  when  you  were  put  out  ? — No ; and  he  would  not  take  the  rent 
from  me.  I sent  the  rent  to  liim. 

18.  Was  Sullivan  the  driver  at  the  time  when  you  were  put  out? — He  was. 

19.  Had  you  any  communication  with  Sullivan  before  you  were  put  out? — Yes. 

20.  What  was  it  ? — 1 asked  him  one  day  had  he  much  influence  with  his  lordship  or 
with  his  lordship’s  agent,  Mr.  Gallwey.  He  said  he  had.  “ Do  you  think  there  is  any 
fear  we  shall  not  retain  our  holding  ?”  He  said,  “ No,  if  the  parties  not  residing  upon  the 
lands  will  not  militate  against  your  interest.”  Those  were  the  two  parties  who  got  occu- 
pation, and  there  the  conversation  dropped.  He  came  to  me  about  a fortnight  afterwards 
and  asked  me  for  a loan  of  £20.  I told  him  I had  not  the  money  to  give  him.  “ Well,” 
says  lie,  “ you  can  raise  it  in  the  bank  at  Skibbereen.”  I said,  “ I have  no  objection  to  take 
it  out  of  the  bank  for  you.”  So  we  made  an  appointment  to  meet  in  the  way  to  the 
bank,  and  I went  to  the  bank  and  got  the  £20  by  joining  him  in  a note.  This  I thought 
was  in  the  way  of  borrowing.  Nothing  occurred  to  me  in  the  way  of  bribery  at  that  time. 
I thought  nothing  of  it  at  that  time.  When  the  bill  became  due,  he  let  it  run  over  for 
some  days ; but  he  went  and  paid  the  principal,  finding  I did  not  take  it  up.  But  he  would 
not  look  me  in  the  face  after  that  when  I met  him.  The  way  I learned  it  was,  that  I had 
to  go  to  the  bank  to  get  some  money  for  myself,  and  Mr.  Clarke  said,  “ There  is  another 
bill  of  yours I said,  “ I am  surprised  at  that,”  and  he  went  over  and  showed  me  the  bill. 
I remarked  it  was  Sullivan’s  bill.  He  immediately  said,  “ But  there  is  some  3s.  6 d.  or  4s. 
on  it  unpaid.”  Thinks  I to  myself,  that  is  a hint ; and  I suspect,  from  that  circumstance, 
if  I had  paid  the  money,  I should  not  have  been  persecuted  as  I was.  I have  no  proof; 
but  that  is  the  best  of  my  belief. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Mr.  C.  II.  Donovan. 


Sec  Mr.  Gallwey  s 
Evidence, 
/Wo.  /03/y/ 


Skibbereen,  Tuesday,  10th  September,  1844. 

Mr.  James  M‘  Carthy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Goleen,  in  the  west  part  of  this  county,  near  Crookhaven. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I hold  some  land  as  a middleman,  which  I let  to  others, 
and  I hold  some  lands  myself. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted,  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 

information  ? — The  district  or  parish  of  Kilmore  is  about  twelve  to  fourteen  miles  in  length, 
and  three  or  four  in  breadth  ; it  is  in  general  mountainous  and  rocky,  but  has  some  fertile 
lauds  here  and  there.  The  population  was  about  7,000  in  1831.  I suppose  it  must  be 
increased  since  that  time.  ... 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  is. 
As  long  as  I recollect,  it  has  been  in  the  very  same  state  ; there  is  a very  great  population 
upon  it,  and  .there  is  not  a bit  of  arable  land  that  is  not  tilled.  There  is  no  decided 
improvement  in  the  state  of  agriculture,  principally  owing  to  the  landed  proprietors  giving 
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no  leases.  For  the  same  reason,  there  is  no  drainage.  Grain  and  potatoes  are 
alternately.  Animal  and  sea  manures  are  generally  used,  but  the  sea  manure 
preponderates.  There  are  no  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  this  district  ^ 

5.  Is  it  sea  sand  that  is  used  ? — Yes ; there  is  an  abundance  of  sea-weed  and  BOo  ’ j 

it  is  weed  that  is  brought  in  by  the  tide.  Sea  8and  5 

6.  Have  you  ever  tried  dredging  for  the  coral  sand  ?— No ; we  have  plenty  of  it 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  the  coral  sand  of  Bantry  bay  is  inferior  ? No  ; I am  sure  it  • 

superior.  ’ 1C  18 

8.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  dredge  for  that  coral  sand,  so  as  to  improve  the  sand  v 

have  ?— No ; we  are  well  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  sand  that  we  have  free 
access  to.  e 


9.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ?— The  average  size  of  tillage  farms  is 
from  five  to  six  acres,  and  they  are  cultivated,  generally,  by  the  spade  and  manual  labour 
There  are  no  artificial  grasses  or  house-feeding  in  this  district. 

10.  Do  you  speak  of  the  Irish  acre  ?— Yes.  As  there  is  no  real  improvement  in  tillage 
so  there  is  no  demand  for  labour’,  for  the  occupiers  generally  till  their  own  farms.  There 
are  no  grazing  farms  in  tins  district. 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  hi  joint  tenancy?— Yes,  there  are  some 

12.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  of  those  farms  compared  to  those  who  hoid 
separately  ? — Those  who  hold  separately  are  more  satisfied  and  more  comfortable  ; when 
they  hold  in  common  they  are  anxious  to  have  the  land  divided.  If  they  have  leases  they 
strive  to  improve — those  who  hold  in  common  do  not ; hut  there  are  no  leases  in  the 
country. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation?— 

By  private  contract,  between  the  landlord  and  tenant ; it  is  a gross  sum  chargeable  per 
gneeve.  1 

14.  How  do  you  define  the  word  “ gneeve  ? ” — It  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a ploughland; 
and  those  ploughlands  and  gneeves  vary  in  size.  One  gneeve  in  my  parish  is  as  large  as 
twelve  others.  I know  gneeves  in  my  parish  that  do  not  exceed  from  four  to  five  acres  in 
extent ; and  I know  of  another  gneeve  which  has  thirty  acres  in  it : it  is  let  according  to 
its  value.  It  was  very  puzzling  in  the  collection  of  the  county  rates  some  time  ago,  for 
the  small  gneeve  paid  as  much  as  the  large  one,  when  the  county  rates  were  levied  by' the 
grand  jury,  as  they  always  are  ; but  there  was  a valuation  took  place  some  time  ago,  and 
they  pay  according  to  their  extent  now. 

15.  Are  there  any  valuators  employed  in  this  district  ? — No ; in  this  district  there  are  no 
valuators  of  any  kind  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  The  amount  of  rent  entirely 
depends  upon  the  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

16.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district?— 
There  is  no  man  that  holds  a farm  in  the  district  that  has  not  every  quality  of  land  in  it, — 
rocks,  and  hills,  and  rough  land,  and’  very  productive  lands  between  them.  I should  think 
the  average  of  the  best  land  is  about  £l  an  acre. 

17.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The 

rents  are  generally  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  higher  than  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion ; we  do  not  know  any  thing  about  the  government  valuation.  « 

IS.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — The  best  payers  of 
rent  in  the  county  pay  one  half-year  before  the  other  is  due  ; where  they  have  good  value 
they  generally  do.  that.  I receive  rent  myself  for  a gentleman  who  holds  property  in  that 
district,  and  that  is  the  course  I have* adopted — to  get  the  March  rent  before  September; 
but  though  I adopt  that  system,  I do  not  get  the  money.  The  rent,  is  generally  paid  by 
cash.  The  tenant  does  not  depend  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  money.  Rent  is 
recovered  from  defaulting  tenants  by  distraining  and  auctioning. 

19.  Do  those  that  distrain  often  proceed  to  sale  ? — They  do  when  they  are  not  paid. 

20.  Are  auctions  frequent  ? — No,  not  to  say  very  frequent ; upon  my  word  they  are  not. 
I think  landlords  in  general  would  sooner  let  a tenant  run  in  arrear  than  proceed  by  auction. 
Though  the  system  is  to  pay  one  half-year  within  the  other,  I do  not  know  of  any  estate  in 
the  country  so  clear  as  that : they  generally  owe  a year  before  they  pay  any.  The  gale 
days  are  generally  in  May  and  November,  and  where  a tenant  owes  a year’s  rent  in 
November,  he  is  a good  tenant  if  he  clears  up  before  February,  when  his  corn  is  sold  and 
his  firkin  of  butter  made  up. 

2 1 . Are  the  receipts  of  rent  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  day  ? — Up  to  the  gale 
day  when  the  rent  is  paid  up  to  that  time.  I receive  a good  deal  of  rent  in  the  parish,  and 
I never  give  a receipt  till  they  clear  up  in  November,  then  I give  them  a receipt — for  any 
thing  paid  between  I give  them  credit  on  account. 

22.  Do  they  hold,  generally,  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — There  are  a good  many  middlemen ; but  a good  many  hold  under  the  pro- 
prietors. 

23.  Is  there  any  property  under  the  management  of  the  courts  ? — Only  one. 

24.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  classes  of  tenants  ; is  one  more  comfortable  than 
the  other ; are  those  who  hold  under  the  proprietors  more  comfortable  than  those  who 
hold  under  the  middlemen  ? — In  the  parish  in  which  I am  I do  not  see  that  they  are.  1 
have  known  lands  come  into  the  hands  of  fee-simple  proprietors  some  years  ago  that  were 
held  by  a middleman  for  many  years ; and  I have  known  the  rent  raised  higher  by  the  fee- 
simple  proprietor. 

25.  Is  that  a general  case  ?— No ; I do  not  say  that  it  is.  The  gentleman  I receive  rent 
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for,  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Castle  Hyde,  when  the  lease  expired,  only  asked  the  same  rent  that  his 
father  let  at  for  thirty  years  before,  and  the  rent-charge  in  addition. 

26.  Have  those  lands  been  let  to  a middleman,  or  to  the  occupying  tenants  ? — They 
are  now  let  to  the  occupying  tenants. 

21.  In  the  case  of  a middleman’s  lease  expiring,  what  is  the  course  pursued  as  to  the 
occupying  tenants  ? — I have  known  them,  in  the  case  I refer  to,  let  them  to  the  occupying 
tenants,  and  the  middleman  went  to  America. 

28.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  the  custom  to  renew  to  the  occupying  tenants  ? — It  was  the 
custom  formerly  to  renew  to  middlemen ; but  now,  I think,  invariably,  the  landlords  set 
to  the  occupying  tenants,  and  the  middleman  is  thrown  out. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — From  year  to  year. 

I do  not  know  of  any  leases,  with  the  exception  of  one  farm  that  was  given  to  the  occupy- 
ing tenants.  So  reluctant,  indeed,  are  some  of  the  proprietors  to  grant  leases,  that  they 
have  refused,  and  still  refuse,  the  Catholic  clergyman  of  this  district  the  site  for  a school- 
house  ou  a barren  rock,  though  100  acres  of  it  would  not  be  worth  a farthing  ; and  I have 
known  landed  proprietors  absolutely  refuse  slate  to  be  quarried  in  the  rocks,  for  the 
covering  of  the  Catholic  house  of  worship. 

30.  Has  that  occurred  lately  ? — It  is  over  ten  years  since  it  occurred. 

31.  Are  the  tenants  anxious  for  leases,  generally  speaking  ? — Very ; indeed  there  is  no 
tenant  has  the  spirit  to  improve  his  land  without  it. 

32.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  the  refusal  of  leases  ? — I think  myself  the 
cause  was  the  late  dispute  in  elections — the  disputes  with  the  40s.  freeholders. 

33.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — A bad 
effect.  Those  tenants  who  have  leases  are  more  improving,  and  pay  their  rents  better,  and 
more  willingly  than  other’s,  with  some  exceptions.  When  they  live  under  a man  whom  they 
conceive  a man  of  honour — and  we  have  some  in  the  country  who  arc  not  considered  so — 
when  they  live  under  a man  of  honour  it  makes  no  difference,  they  will  do  as  much  without 
a lease  as  with  it ; for  instance,  under  the  gentleman  I have  mentioned. 

34.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly  ? — Improvements,  if  any,  are  effected  by  the  tenant,  and  for  which,  generally,  he 
has  no  remuneration. 

35.  Are  there  any  landlords  in  the  district  who  are  in  the  habit  of  assisting  their  tenants 
in  improving  their  lands  or  buildings  ? — I think  there  is  a little  exception.  I know  of  one 
gentleman  in  the  country,  a landed  proprietor,  who  ordered  his  tenants  to  make  narrow 
roads  through  the  mountains,  and  to  work  upon  them,  and  he  would  allow  them  for  their 
labour. 

36.  Is  there  any  system  of  allowances  adopted  by  any  landlord ? — No.  If  a poor  man 
sends  in  a memorial,  he  may  get  some  allowance  for  work  done ; but  it  is  not  systematic  to 
do  so. 

3T.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — It  is  the  custom  for 
the  entering  tenant  to  give  his  predecessor  a year’s  rent  for  the  good-will,  so  great  is  the 
competition  for  land  in  an  increasing  population.  It  has  generally  a good  effect,  but  is  not 
sanctioned  by  the  landlords.  The  longer  and  safer  the  tenure  the  more  is  given  for  the 
good-will. 

38.  Is  there  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — No.  The  consolidation  of  farms 
is  not  carried  on  to  a great  extent  in  this  district.  The  objects  are  generally  to  make  the 
rents  more  secure,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  poor  rates,  to  which  small  holdings  would  subject 
the  landlords.  It  is  generally  accomplished  by  six  months’  notice  to  quit,  and  from  it 
agrarian  outrages  generally  result.  Its  effects  on  production  are  generally  for  the  better; 
on  the  employment  of  labour  for  the  worse. 

39.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — Subletting  farms  is 
carried  on  to  a great  extent,  on  account  of  an  increasing  population,  and  is  attended 
generally  with  bad  consequences.  It  is  not  permitted  by  the  landlords,  and  is  generally 
practised  contrary  to  agreement;  it  is  prevented  by  noticing  all  parties  to  quit.  The 
custom  is  to  get  rid  of  them  by  noticing  the  whole  party.  Its  effects  on  accumulation  and 
introduction  of  capital  are  good,  and  gives  a facility  to  the  increase  of  population. 

40.  Do  you  mean  that  the  effect  of  subdivision  on  the  introduction  of  capital  is  good  ? — 
Yes,  capital  is  brought  in. 

41.  How  does  subdivision,  in  your  opinion,  introduce  capital? — A person  who  holds  land 
and  subdivides  it,  does  it  when  he  is  not  able  to  pay  his  rent.  He  finds  a neighbour  who 
has  a sum  of  money  in  his  pocket,  and  he  says,  “ Give  me  so  much,  and  you  shall  have 
half  the  land.” 

42.  Does  not  he  sometimes  introduce  a poor  family  ? — No ; because  he  is  poor  himself, 
he  may,  to  lighten  his  own  burdens,  give  half  to  a man  of  some  capital.  A man  who  owes 
a year's  rent,  and  has  no  effects  to  pay  it,  will  let  half  his  ground  to  a man  that  will  pay 
the  year’s  rent  he  owes ; he  may  find  a man  that  will  do  that. 

43.  Do  you  refer  to  a letting  for  a short  period,  or  permanently  ? — For  a short  period. 

I have  known  this  bargain  made,  that  a man  should  give  up  the  lands  again  when  he  got 
the  money  he  had  advanced.  _ . 

44.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population? — The  large 
farmers  are  well  off ; the  small  tenantry  are  badly  off ; and  the  labourers,  having  no  respon- 
sibility attached  to  them,  are  better  off  than  the  small  tenantry.  They  are  quite  easy  in 
their  minds  when  they  work  for  their  day’s  hire.  They  get  their  little  house  and  rood  of 
laud. 
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45.  Can  they  get  sufficient  work  to  enable  them  to  live  comfortably  ? No ; there 

very  few  instances  of  persons  in  that  condition.  There  are  very  few  instances  where16 
farmer  could  afford  to  give  any  portion  of  the  labour  away.  Themselves  and  their  families 
generally  cultivate  the  land.  There  is  no  improvement  in  the  farming  population,  owinjr 
to  the  reduced  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  The  price  of  agricultural  produce'  is  veiv 
low,  compared  to  what  it  was  probably  when  the  rents  were  put  on.  I do  not  know  an 
instance  where  they  have  reduced  yet  to  the  price  of  agricultural  produce.  It  is  not  half 
what  it  was  forty  years  ago  to  my  knowledge. 

46..  What  is  the  rent  paid  by  small  tenants  compared  to  the  larger  farmers  ? The  rents 

arc  higher  on  the  small  farms. 

47.  Is  that  the  case  when  they  are  held  under  the  same  landlord  ? — Yes,  because  no 
landlord  would  let  a small  farm  if  he  could  avoid  it ; but  when  there  is  a family  upon  ail 
estate,  they  do  not  like  to  turn  them  out  upon  the  world. 

48.  By  what  means  arc  the  younger  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ?- 
They  are  generally  allowed  to  remain  on  the  farm. 

49.  Suppose  there  is  more  than  one  child,  how  are  the  younger  children  provided  for  ?— 
They  generally  live  together ; some  of  the  children  may  be  grown  up  and  able  to  super- 
intend the  others,  and  cultivate  their  little  holding ; or  a friend  of  the  family  takes  care  of 
them. 

50.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages? — The  labourers  hold  their  cabins 
under  the  middleman.  The  cabins  are  repaired  by  the  labourers  generally ; but  sometimes 
by  the  proprietors.  Land  is  generally  given  with  the  cottages.  The  con-acre  system  does 
not  prevail. 

51.  Is  there  employment  for  the  labourers,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages? — There  is  very 
little  employment  for  labourers;  their  wages  are  from  6d.  to  8cZ.  a day.  There  have  been 
no  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district ; but  I know  districts  where  there  were,  not  far  from  it. 

52.  With  respect  to  agents,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates;  for 
example,  are  the  estates  of  resident  proprietor’s  better  managed  than  those  of  absentees  ?— 
There  is  no  difference  (as  to  agency)  in  the  management  of  estates  of  resident  or  absentee 
proprietors.  Those  estates  are  certainly  better  managed  where  the  agent  is  resident  than 
where  he  is  non-resident.  The  duties  of  an  agent  are  to  collect  the  rents,  to  preserve  the 
property  from  waste,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenants. 

53.  Are  there  fees  paid  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent  ? — No. 

54.  How  is  the  baihff  paid  in  the  case  of  a distress  ? — He  gets  a certain  sum  according 
to  contract  by  the  year,  for  driving,  and  distraining,  and  auctioning  on  a certain  lot  of 
land. 

55.  .There  is  nothing  levied  off  the  tenants  ? — No.  I do  not  know  of  any  charge  being 
made  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  I live,  except  one  place  where  it  is  held  under  the 
Chancellor ; the  driver  there  invariably  makes  them  pay. 

56.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — The  usual  season  for  entering 
upon  farms,  are  the  months  of  September  and  November. 

57.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  and 
poor  law  valuations  ? — The  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent,  &c.  is  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  per  cent.  It  is  applotted  by  the  gneeve,  and  levied  twice  a year — January  and 
June.  The  constable  makes  known  the  sum. 

58.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — It  is  allowed 
usually  at  the.  payment  of  the  rent.  When  the  tenant  tenders  the  rent  he  tenders  the 
poor  law  receipt ; whenever  he  gets  it  into  his  possession  and  pays  any  rent,  he  tenders  it. 

59.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant,  by  placing  the  title  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlord  ? — The  condition  of  the  tenant  is  improved  by  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the 
landlord,  for  thus  he  accounts  but  to  one  instead  of  two  individuals. 

60.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice, 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess? — ho; 
I have  no  suggestions  except  what  I am  convinced  of,  is,  that  the  tenantry  in  general  do 
pay  enough  for  the  land  if  they  were  to  pay  no  tax ; and  I do  say,  that  every  landlord  and 
proprietor  ought  to  pay  all  the  taxes  that  the  government  think  necessary  to  put  upon  the 
land.  When  the  tenant  is  burdened  enough  with  his  rent,  it  is  very  hard  he  should  have 
to  pay  the  taxes : the  landlord  ought  to  pay  them,  or  if  the  tenant  pays  them  he  ought  to 
get  credit  for  them. 

61.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  in  your  neighbourhood  as  to  the  collection  of  the 
county  cess,  that  more  has  been  levied  than  was  laid  on  by  the  grand  jury  ? — No,  there  has 
been  no  complaint  of  the  kind.  Our  constable  is  a coi'rect  man. 

62.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  us? — No;  not  any  thing 
at  all. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  John  Collins,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Oldcourt ; about  three  English  miles  west  of  Skibberecn. 

2.  What  is  your-  occupation  ? — A gentleman  farmer.  , . 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — As  far  as  firming  goes,  I occupy  a o 

■100  statute  acres  of  ground.  . . , , 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  wi  • ® 
parish  of  Creogh  and  Tallagh,  and  that  line  of  road.  I have  been  in  business  in  the  com 
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trade,  and  as  a merchant,  but  finding  it  not  profitable,  I withdrew  from  it.  I am  now  a 
shipowner,  ancl  have  property  in  land,  such  as  mortgages. 

5.  In  this  district  is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise? I do  not  think 

it  is  improving ; I think  more  could  be  made  of  the  lands  if  the  lands  were  let  more 
reasonably  than  they  are.  I think  the  lands  are  over-let.  I think  if  the  people  had  capital 
they  would  improve— but  from  their  paying  an  over-rent  they  cannot.  I suppose  the  lands 
are  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  over  the  value,  consequently  the  farmer  is  deprived  of  his 
capital,  and  is  obliged  to  meet  his  engagements  in  this  way : — I have  known  some  of  them 
to  take  cattle  on  credit,  when  their  money  was  gone,  and  take  them  to  the  next  fair  and 
sell  them,  to  meet  the  landlord’s  engagements.  I have  recommended  many  of  them  myself 
to  the  bank,  giving  them  the  use  of  my  name,  until  I considered  that  they  were  in  a state 
of  bankruptcy,  and  I withdrew  myself  from  relieving  them. 

6.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  local  usurers  in  the 
country?— I understand  from  them  they  often  pay  to  the  loan  banks,  between  fines  and 
charges  and  interest  upon  the  bills,  about  twenty-five  per  cent.,  but  at  the  National  Bank 
the  interest  upon  the  small  bills  is  about  ten  per  cent.,  and  upon  large  bills  over  £20, 
about  six  per  cent.  I am  not  much  acquainted  with  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the 
local  usurers. 

7.  Do  the  tenants  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  in  this  neighbourhood  for  their  rent? 

Yes,  I believe  they  do.  In  this  town  the  loan  fimd  is  given  up,  but  there  is  another  at 
Baltimore.  The  greater  number  of  persons  that  apply  to  the  loan  frind  are  dealers  in  one 
thing  or  another. 

8.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  loan  funds  on  the  agricultural  population  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  are  of  any  use  at  all : the  charges  are  too  high,  and  the  loss  of  time  is 
very  great.  They  have  to  give  a notice,  and  then  come  upon  a particular  day ; then  perhaps 
they  are  told  they  have  not  funds,  and  then  they  must  go  home  again  and  bring  in  the 
person  with  them  again,  and  every  time  they  come  in  they  are  put  to  expense  by  going  to 
the  public  house,  and  drinking,  if  they  have  the' means;  and  when  they  get  the  money, 
they  very  often  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  pawn  office  to  raise  money  to  meet  the  payments 
they  have  to  make  to  meet  the  instalments.  And  when  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
borrowing  of  the  agricultural  fund,  they  went  to  the  loan  bank,  and  then  to  the  pawn 
office,  to  relieve  the  bill  or  note. 


9.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  here  at  will.  There 
are  some  leases  given,  but  they  are  very  short — one  life  or  twenty-one  year’s ; and  such  as 
hold  at  will  do  not  place  that  confidence  in  their  landlords  that  they  improve  their  lands, 
and  besides  that,  they  veiy  seldom  have  the  means.  The  lands  would  produce  larger 
crops,  and  of  a better  quality,  if  the  people  had  capital  to  manure  the  lands. 

10.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  rent  would  not  be  too  high,  supposing  the  land  properly 
cultivated  ? — If  the  lands  wore  properly  cultivated  the  condition  of  the  tenants  might  be  a 
little  better,  but  that  would  not  meet  the  high  rents ; nor  do  I see  any  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  tenants  since  the  land  has  changed  from  the  hands  of  the  middleman 
to  the  owner  in  fee.  He  generally  lets  at  what  the  middleman  lets  at,  though  many  of 
those  rents  were  fixed  at  war  prices. 

11.  Can  you  state  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I can.  I hold  lands  myself  I 
have  taken  very  lately,  and  the  lands  are  let  at  the  same  rent  that  they  were  let  by  the 
middleman  before  me.  I pay  the  same  rent  that  was  paid  before,  though  I have  a very 
good  landlord : he  is  a considerate  man,  but  wishes  to  get  the  most  he  can. 

12.  Had  the  tenants  of  the  middleman  held  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — By  lease ; the  tenant 
of  the  middleman  must  have  been  residing  there  ten  or  twelve  years. 

13.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  would  be  anxious  for  long  leases  at  their  present 
rents  ? — I think  the  want  of  land  is  so  great  they  do  not  care  upon  what  conditions  they 
hold,  so  that  they  are  left  in  possession.  They  wish  for  a long  lease,  but  all  they  want  is 
had ; they  say  we  will  have  a few  years  out  of  this  land.  They  will  make  an  offer  for  land 
which  they  are  conscious  they  cannot  pay  : they  say  their  children  will  grow  up  while  they 
are  in  the  place. 

14.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected;  by  the  landlord  or 
tenant  ? — The  permanent  improvements  made  are  generally  by  the  tenants  ; the  landlords 
will  tell  them  that  they  will  allow  them  for  these  matters;  but  I believe  it  is  seldom 
carned  into  effect. 

15.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ? — Indeed,  in  a very  small 
WaJ ! there  are  not  many  in  the  district  I am  acquainted  with.  The  lands  have  been  taken 
and  made  into  small  lots.  The  size  of  the  farms  may  be  about  from  ten  to  twenty  acres ; 
some  may  be  less  along  the  sea  coast. 

16.  Does  the  subletting  still  continue  ? — There  are  very  few  middlemen ; there  is  no 
subletting  just  now.  The  landlords  set  their  faces  against  it : they  have  gone  so  far  that 
bey  do  not  wish  the  labourer  to  get  either  a house  or  land.  I know  there  were  one  or 
t"”0  persons  who  lived  five  miles  from  me,  who  would  be  glad  if  I would  give  them  ground 
°r  potatoes,  such  as  I am  giving  the  labouring  class — I did  not  give  them  the  land.  I 
Jf^ed  them  the  reason  they  came  up  there,  and  they  said  they  could  not  get  land  where 
tbey  came  from — that  the  agent  gave  directions  to  the  farmers  not  to  give  them  any  land. 

iold  him  the  labouring  class  could  be  provided  for  with  very  little  injury  to  the  landlord, 
or  upon  the  300  acres  there  are  not  more  than  six  or  seven  labourers’  houses.  If  the  upper 
landlord,  the  gentleman  who  holds  in  fee,  had  looked  after  the  condition  of  the  labourers, 
w ng  them  a house  and  one  acre  of  land,  with  his  other  chances,  he  would  be  able  to 


lOih  Sept.,  1844. 
Mr.  John  Collins 
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support  himself ; or  if  there  was  a fund  raised,  by  which  they  could  procure  boats  fT 
horses  to  draw  sand  or  weeds.  He  gets  a very  bad  acre  of  land  from  the  fanner  and] 
pays  a very  high  rent  for  it.  There  is  £4  5s.  charged  by  the  farmers  for  some'e-roun^ 
Another  description  of  ground  he  is  charged  £3  or  £2  for.  Then  to  meet  the  payment  f 
that  he  depends  upon  the  sale  of  his  pigs.  He  pays  for  his  cottage  about  £l,  upon  fa 
average.  ’ 1 

1 7.  Does  he  get  any  garden  with  it  ?— Yes,  a small  bit  of  ground ; not  one-eighth  of  an  acre 

18.  How  does  he  pay  the  rent  for  that— in  money,  or  in  labour  ? — Sometimes  by  labour' 

if  he  gets  employment  from  others.  The  small  farmer’s  family  are  able  to  do  the  work  • 
he  depends  upon  the  chances  of  labour  from  the  better  class,  and  by  the  price  of  his  nio-- 
he  is  not  able  to  clothe  himself,  but  is  generally  in  a state  of  nakedness.  * ° ’ 

19.  Is  it  generally  under  the  small  farmers,  who  give  no  employment,  that  these  labourers 
hold  their  houses  ? — They  hold  from  every  description  of  persons  who  have  houses  to  let 
I give  houses  myself  to  a few  of  them,  and  I know  they  often  do  live  under  very  poor 
farmers. 

20.  How  do  they  pay  you  their  rent — in  money,  or  in  labour  ? — In  labour,  generally. 

21.  At  what  rate  of  wages? — Eightpence  a day. 

22.  With  or  without  diet  ? — Without  diet. 

23.  Generally,  can  they  obtain  employment  throughout  the  district  at  that  rate  ?— I 
understand  that  others  only  pay  then-  labourers,  in  the  country  districts,  6d.  a day.  I 
know  at  Baltimore  that  was  the  price,  when  I went  there ; but  I was  accustomed  to  give 
8 d.,  and  I continued  it. 

24.  Were  those  persons  who  worked  in  your  stores  ? — Yes ; and  I employed  them  all 
the  year.  I took  in  another  class  of  labourers  and  made  dairymen  of  them,  and  I find 
they  are  more  comfortable  than  the  small  farmers.  I give  them  cows,  and  put  a moderate 
rent  upon  them.  I say,  “ You  give  me  £5  for  the  keep  of  the  cow” — they  send  the  milk  to 
market,  and  they  pay  me  weekly ; and  I find  that  their  condition  is  better  than  the 
labourers  ; but  that  is  in  a very  small  way  compared  to  the  general  labourers. 

25.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  ? — No ; but  I am  only  surprised 
how  the  peasantry  bear  their  sufferings.  Nothing  more  has  occurred  than  that  of  some 
resistance  to  the  poor  rates. 

26.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ? — I should 
suppose  the  average  in  the  country  may  be  about  twelve  per  cent. 

27.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  made  public  ? — When  the  applotment  is  to  take  place, 
there  is  a notice  put  up,  a vestry  is  called,  and  they  appoint  applotters,  or  valuators. 

28.  Is  any  public  notice  given  of  the  money  to  be  levied,  or  any  document  submitted  to 
the  vestry  ? — I never  attended  more  than  one  or  two  vestries,  and  I cannot  well  answer 
upon  that. 

29.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  in  this  district  of  an  over-levy  on  the  part  of  the 
collectors,  or  the  persons  acting  under  them  ? — I am  not  aware  that  there  have ; but  it  is 
considered  a very  great  hardship  in  the  country  that  the  occupiers  are  the  persons  who  pay 
the  cess,  the  greater  part  of  the  money  being  appropriated  for  the  making  of  roads,  of 
which  the  owner  of  the  lands  in  fee  derives  the  greatest  benefit. 

30.  How  do  you  make  out  that  the  owner  in  fee  derives  the  greatest  benefit? — By  the 
improvement  of  the  lands,  and  the  facility  of  bringing  manure. 

31.  Who  derives  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  manure? — The  owner  in  fee  derives  the 
greatest  portion.  The  occupier  derives  some  of  the  benefit.  The  general  report  of  the 
country  is,  that  where  a road  is  made  through  a farm,  where  a farm  is  let  at  a moderate 
rent  before,  the  landlord  tells  the  man,  if  he  has  not  aTease,  he  must  pay  a higher  rent  or 
quit  the  land. 

32. '  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  that  ? — No  ; it  is  the  general  report  in  the  country. 

33.  Who  is  the  landlord  that  makes  that  demand? — We  have  few  landlords  but  the 

owners  in  fee.  There  are  some  middlemen,  but  their  leases  have  fallen  in  from  time  to 
time.  , 

34.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  have  to  make  ? — I think  any  thing  that  would  relieve 

the  farmers  of  that  tax  would  be  of  use.  I would  name  one  point — there  should  be  some 
check  upon  the  measurement  of  roads.  Where  contractors  take  roads,  they  put  m a 
low  proposal,  as  they  say,  in  their  own  defence.  There  is  no  check  upon  them  as  to  the 
measurement  of  the  roads ; and  perhaps  out  of  300,  they  may  be  paid  for  thirty  perches 
more  than  their  contract.  It  is  necessary  to  have  some  check.  I also  think  if  a banker 
was  appointed  to  receive  the.  county  cess,  there  would  be  a saving,  as  the  office  of  treasurer 
might  be  done  away  with.  I consider  when  roads  are  made,  they  are  given  up  to  the 
government.  Landlords  are  in  the  habit  of  charging  them  tenants  a rent  tor  half  the  roa  , 
though  compensation  may  have  been  made  two  years  before.  I think  it  ought  to  become 
the  property  of  the  public.  , , 

35.  Is  the  arrangement  as  to  farms  here  an  acreable  one  ? — Sometimes  by  the  P> 

and  sometimes  by  the  acre.  . , t tve 

36’.  If  it  is  a lump  agreement  that  is  made  do  they  charge  for  the  roads . l tm 
landlord  takes  the  road  into  his  consideration,  and  makes  that  calculation ; but  I 
where  the  land  is  taken  by  the  acre,  the  roads  are  measured  upon  them.  - 

37,  Is  the  land  generally  taken  by  the  acre  in  this  district  ? — Very  frequent! v i • 

Cannot  say  that  it  prevails  more  than  by  the  lump.  I believe  more  is  taken  by  the  a 

38.  Is  there  »ny  other  suggestion  you  have  to  make  ?— No  other. 

. ' [ The  witwge  withdrew*] 
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The  Reverend  John  Fitzpatrick,  sworn  and  examined. 

}.  What  situation  do  you  fill  in  this  town  ? — I am  Roman  Catholic  administrator  of  the 
parish  of  Slribbereen. 

r 2.  Do  you  reside  in  Sldbbereen? — Yes. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  parish  ? — Ten  years  next  October. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  parish  ; is  it  principally  tillage  land,  or  is  there 
much  mountain  in  it  ? — I cannot  speak  accurately  as  to  that ; but  I have  made  inquiries, 
and  I understood  in  the  parish  of  iSldbbereen  about  one-third  is  arable,  one-third  pasture, 
and  one-third  rough  land. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I should  say,  in  some  small 
degree  improving. 

6.  What  are  the  manures  in  general  use  ?— Sand  and  sea-weed.  There  is  very  little 
animal  manure  : there  is  some.  Sand  and  sea-weed  are  the  general  manures.  They  mix 
them  with  earth. 

7.  How  is  the  rent  usually  fixed— by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation  ? — The  more 
general  way  is  by  proposal,  and  given  to  the  highest  bidder ; but  in  some  cases  by  private 
contract;  in  other  cases  by  valuation:  but  the  more  general  manner  is  by  proposal,  and  giving 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

8.  Is  there  any  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Yes,  I think  there  is.  I 
think  that,  generally  speaking,  the  landlord  would  prefer  giving  it  to  the  occupying  tenant, 
cateris  paribus,  as  the  landlord  knows  the  character  of  the  man  he  has  been  dealing  with. 

9.  When  a valuator  is  employed,  what  class  of  persons  is  employed  ? — They  are  gene- 
rally the  drivers,  or  perhaps  some  favourite  tenants,  but  the  people  have  no  confidence  in 
them.  They  value  in  a way  to  please  the  landlord. 

10.  What  is  the  mode  of  letting  most  approved  of? — I do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
selection  between  the  present  modes.  If  there  were  valuators  of  good  character,  that  would 
he  considered  the  best  mode.  I think,  generally  speaking,  the  sum  the  valuators  value  at 
is  something  less  than  the  proposal.  I think  that  the  landlords,  in  some  instances,  could 
get  more  rent  than  they  value  at,  for  the  proposals,  in  some  instances,  are  higher  than  the 
sum  they  let  for  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  land  is  valued  by 
those  persons  who  do  value  it  at  too  high  a rate,  though  even  less  than  people  propose 
for  it. 

11.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — The  usual 
mode  is  by  distraint,  and  that  gives  rise  to  a good  deal  of  expense.  There  is,  first,  the 
driver’s  fees ; I could  not  state  the  amount  of  them,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  compli- 
ment to  the  driver  and  the  impounding  amounts  to  something  considerable.  They  arc 
generally  kept  in  fifteen  days,  and  there  are  pound  fees  then.  Then  the  person  whose 
cows  are  kept  in  is  obliged  to  pay  the  pound-keeper  Zd.  a night  for  having  them  in 
his  field ; and  in  addition  to  that,  they  are  obliged  to  bring  grass  and  potatoes  a consider- 
able distance.  I have  known  some  cases  where  a landlord  has  resorted  to  the  seneschal 
courts,  by  process,  for  the  amount  of  the  rent. 

12.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  at  will. 

13.  Are  the  people  anxious  for  leases? — Very  anxious,  but  they  would  not  be  anxious  to 
take  leases  at  the  present  terms.  It  would  not  be  an  advantage  to  a person  to  be  bound 
to  a rent  that  is  too  high.  I know  an  instance  where  a landlord  is  anxious  that  the  tenants 
should  take  leases,  but  the  tenants  object  to  it  and  say  the  rent  is  too  high.  It  is  worse  to 
be  bound  to  a farm,  when  they  can  now  leave  it  if  they  can  better  themselves. 

14.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  land  ? — It  deteriorates  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  they  have  no  incli- 
nation to  improve. 

15.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected — by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly? — Generally  speaking,  they  are  here  effected  by  the  tenant;  but  in 
some  cases  the  landlord  contributes  a portion.  In  some  cases  the  tenant  has  to  do  it 
entirely. 

16.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  immediate  district  ? — The  consoli- 
dation of  farms  has  not  been  carried  to  any  great  extent  here ; but  in  some  cases  it  has  been. 

17.  With  what  object? — In  some  cases  to  increase  a gentleman’s  demesne,  and  in  other 
cases  to  make  the  farms  a little  larger. 

18.  Were  the  tenants  who  were  turned  out  generally  in  arrear? — Yes,  generally  they 
have  been ; but  in  some  cases  they  have  not  been  in  arrear. 

19.  In  those  cases  have  they  been  made  any  allowance  ? — In  some  cases  some  trifling 
allowances  have  been  made,  but  in  most  cases  none  whatever.  . 

20.  What  has  become  of  those  people  removed? — They  do  as  well  as  they  can.  Some 
of  them  come  into  the  town,  and  others  go  into  the  neighbouring  parts  and  get  a hut. 
Their  condition  becomes  very  wretched. 

21.  Does  the  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — It  is  discouraged  by  the  landlords. 
The  people  would  carry  it  on  if  they  were  allowed,,  but  they  are  not. 

22.  What  is  yoiu-  opinion  of  the  effect  of  it  ? — Carrying  it  to  a great  extent  is  calculated  to 

injure  the  person.  The  quantity  of  land  is  too  small — it  is  not  sufficient  to  feed  the  people 
upon  it ; and  it  is  sometimes  carried  to  a great  extent.  It  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  country ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  hard  when  a person  is  upon  a farm,  to  turn  him  out 
to  starve.  There  are  evils  on  both  sides.  . 

23.  If  there  was  any  general  system  of  emigration,  do  you  think  that  they  would  be  inclined 

to  emigrate  ? They  woidd  rather  remain  in  the  country  if  they  could  get  employment  5 
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but  as  there  is  not  employment  in  the  country  they  would  emigrate  if  they  had  the  n 
and  if  they  were  likely  to  be  comfortably  located  on  the  other  side.  means> 

24.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  ? I would 

that  the  large  farmers  were  improving  ; they  are  holding  at  too  high  terms  to  hi  ^ 
some  of  them  may  hold  upon  better  terms,  but  generally  speaking  they  do  not  Prove : 
some  of  that  class  who  have  been  living  upon  their  savings  of  other  years.  ere  316 

25.  Do  you  extend  the  same  remark  to  the  small  farmers  ? — Their  condition  is  w 

and  the  labourers  are  very  miserable  and  wretched.  orse  > 

26.  Can  they  get  employment  ?— No,  not  generally  in  the  town.  There  are  a f 
labourers  who  have  permanent  employment ; but  there  are  many  in  the  town  who  de  A 
upon  chance  employment,  and  who  do  not  get  more  than  one-third  employment  ^GUd 

27.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ? — Eightpcnce  without  diet  in  the  town.  There  is 

place  in  the  town,  Mr.  M‘Carthy’s  brewery,  where  they  give  lQd. ; but  I am  not  aware^f 
any  other  place.  e 01 

28.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  in  the  coimtry  ? — A farmer  makes  an  agreement  to 
give  a man  a small  house  and  half  an  acre,  and  he  allows  him  6d.  a day  and  diet  while  he 
employs  him;  but  it  is  not  permanent. 

29.  What  does  he  generally  pay  for  the  house  ?— He  sometimes  will  get  a small  cahbase 

garden  with  it.  He  will  pay  about  20s.  or  305.  for  that  and  a cabbage  garden  of  twenty 
yards  square.  Then  if  he  gets  another  garden — a separate  take,  he  pays  £2.  ^ 

30.  What  would  there  be  in  that  ?— An  acre ; but  the  ground  is  generally  bad,  and  the 
man  who  takes  it  must  manure  it.  The  system  of  con-acre  is,  that  the  man  who  takes  a 
field  to  get  one  crop  off  it,  pays  £3  for  it.  They  make  a difference  between  a person  who 
is  a labourer  to  the  farmor,  and  a man  who  takes  it  from  another.  The  man  who  is  a 
labourer  generally  gets  a better  description  of  ground. 

31.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Scarcely  any  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Some  time  ago  there  was  an  ejectment  in  a neighbouring  parish,  and  some 
cattle  were  afterwards  injured — that  is  the  solitary  instance. 

32.  At  what  season  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — Generally  in  a short  time  after  it 
becomes  due,  but  in  some  cases  there  is  a running  gale ; when  twelve  months  is  due 
six  months’  is  demanded. 

33.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  ? — Yes,  and  banks,  in  a great 
degree,  ,and  both  of  those  are  very  prejudicial.  Suppose  the  May  rent  is  due,  he  will  get 
money  from  the  bank  to  pay  it,  and  tho  means  ho  has  to  repay  that  are  the  crops. 

34.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  interest  he  is  generally  charged  at  the  bank  ? I believe, 

when  the  sum  is  over  £10,  it  may  be  six  per  cent.,  themselves  paying  the  stamp.  If  it  is 
under  £10  it  is  ten  per  cent. ; if  it  is  less  than  £5,  the  interest  then  is  more.  Then  very 
frequently  when  the  bill  becomes  due,  they  have  not  the  means  to  pay  it,  and  then  there 
is  the  expense  of  renewing  it.  If  it  is  not  renewed  they  are  obliged  to  pawn  their  clothes 
in  many  instances.  They  are  sometimes  obliged  to  resort  to  the  loan  fund,  and  I have 
made  inquiries  as  to  that.  Thero  was  ono  in  this  town,  and  it  has  been  given  up  ; it  was 
found  to  work  prejudicially — the  fines  and  intorcst  amounted  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  when 
they  were  not  punctual  in  their  payments.  But  in  tho  case  of  those  persons  who  came 
from  the  country  there  was  loss  of  time,  and  to  make  up  the  weekly  payment  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  potatoes  at  3 \d.,  and  when  they  got  dear  they  were  obliged  to  purchase 
them  at  Id.  or  8 d. ; and  they  were  obliged  to  employ  persons  to  bring  them  into 
market,  to  meet  the  weekly  shillings, — so  that  the  loss  of  time  and  the  loss  upon  the  sale 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  make  the  loan  fund  system  very  objectionable. 

35.  What  is  charged  by  the  local  usurers  horo  ? — Wo  have  not  many  of  them.  There 
are  some  few  among  the  farmers,  but  I know  some  of  the  country  people,  if  they  have  ready 
money,  got  sand  for  35.  a boat  load ; and  when  they  borrow  money  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
two  shillings  interest. 

36.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  ? — I think  that  a 
tenant-at-will  ought  to  be  entirely  exempted  from  the  county  cess ; and  the  reason  I offer 
that  suggestion  is,  that  if  any  improvements  made  in  the  country  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
the  land,  if  the  value  of  the  land  is  improved  by  making  a road,  the  rent  is  increased 
proportionably. 

37.  Can  you  state  any  instance  in  which  the  rent  has  been  raised  upon  the  making  of  a 

road  ? — Within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  town  of  Slribbereen,  I do  not  know  whether  the 
road  was  made  at  the  time  the  lots  were  set,  but  the  rent  lias  been  increased  since  the 
road  was  made,  and  I know  it  would  not  have  been  done  if  the  accommodations  of  the 
peojjle  were  not  improved.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  county  cess,  1 
think  there  is  a great  deal  of  jobbing.  With  regard  to  any  suggestions  as  to  the  occupation 
of  land,  I think  the  two  principal  causes  of  the  destitution  of  the  people  are — first,  the 
excessive  rent  over  the  value  of  the  land,  and  secondly,  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure; 
and  until  some  proportion  is  fixed  between  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  rent,  the  granting 
of  leases  is  useless.  By  the  operation  of  public  opinion,  or  the  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature, something  ought  to  be  done  to  make  a reasonable  proportion  between  the  rent  an 
the  value  of  the  land ; because,  generally  speaking,  there  is  not  a disposition  on  the  part 
of  landlords  to  come  to  that  proportion.  ,, 

38.  Do  I understand  you  to  suggest  that  the  legislature  should  interfere  as  to  ® 
letting  of  lands  ? — I think  something  ought  to  bo  done  by  them.  I do  not  know  whe 

it  should  be  by  act  of  Parliament,  The  landlords  might  think  it  was  interfering  with 
fheir  rights. 
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39.  Do  you  think  it  expedient  that  the  legislature  should  interfere  in  the  letting  of  KM  Sept.,  1844. 

land  ? — I think  something  should  he  done  to  secure  justice  to  the  tenantry.  ~ 

40.  I understood  you  to  say  that  at  this  time  when  a landlord  sends  out  a person  to  Rev  j Fit  * trick 
value,  he  values  lower  than  the  tenants  themselves  propose  for  the  land? — Yes,  in 
many  cases. 

41.  What  legislation  could,  in  your  opinion,  in  a case  of  that  land,  regulate  the  rent  if 
they  will  go  on  to  offer  higher  rents  than  the  lands  are  valued  at  ? — By  appointing  respec- 
table persons  to  value  the  land.  Competition  is  so  high  that  persons  offer  one-half  more 
than  it  is  worth. 

42.  Could  any  law  be  framed  to  prevent  that  competition? — It  is  sin-rounded  by  many 
difficulties,  and  it  would  require  a great  deal  of  consideration  to  legislate  upon  the  matter. 

If  those  persons  who  solely  depend  upon  land  could  get  employment,  competition  would 
diminish,  and  they  would  not  be  so  anxious  to  get  land. 

43.  If  emigration  were  placed  upon  a system,  do  you  think  that  the  people  here  would 
be  willing  to  emigrate  ? — I tliink  they  would ; but  they  would  prefer,  if  the  waste  lands 
were  improved,  being  located  upon  them. 

44.  Your  suggestions  are,  first,  to  give  employment,  to  diminish  the  competition ; and  in 
the  next  place,  to  improve  the  waste  lands,  to  increase  the  quantity  of  land ; and  encourage 
emigration,  to  diminish  the  population  who  compete  for  the  laud  ? — Yes.  I think  also, 
that  a great  deal  of  inconvenience  arises  to  the  tenants  from  the  number  of  persons  calling 
upon  them  at  different  times  for  the  taxes ; and  if  some  mode  was  adopted,  that  the  landlord 
in  the  first  instance  should  pay  the  taxes,  and  require  the  tenant  to  pay  them  in  the  rent, 
that  would  save  a great  deal  of  annoyance  and  expense.  There  are  two  seasons  in  the 
year  when  he  is  able  to  meet  the  demands ; at  other  seasons  he  has  not  the  means,  and  he 
is  obliged  to  go  to  the  bank,  or  to  the  pawn  office,  and  borrow  at  a very  high  rate  of 
interest. 

45.  You  suggest  that  the  taxes  should  in  the  first  instance  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  and 
afterwards  a certain  portion  should  be  demanded  from  the  tenant? — Yes,  because  the  land- 
lord has  a greater  interest  in  the  land ; he  lets  it  at  a high  rate,  and  should  submit  himself  to 
some  iuconvenience.  Then  with  regard  to  persons  living  in  another  country,  and  spending 
their  money  there,  I should  not  tliink  it  unfair  that  they  should  pay  a larger  proportion 
of  taxation  than  those  who  reside.  Then  with  regard  to  the  term,  according  to  the  present 
rent  of  land,  I would  not  consider  it  an  advantage  to  the  tenants  to  get  leases ; hut  if  the 
tenant  who  holds  at  a reasonable  rent  got  a lease,  it  would  tend  to  improve  his  condition. 

Then  with  regard  to  improvements,  some  landlords  require  the  tenants  to  make  improve- 
ments ; in  some  cases  they  give  an  allowance,  in  others  not.  I think  it  is  hard  upon  a 
tenant-at-will  to  require  him  to  lay  out  money,  but  if  he  docs  do  it,  I should  require  if  ho 
was  turned  out,  that  ho  should  be  paid  for  those  permanent  improvements.  I tliinlc  there 
is  a great  disinclination  to  grant  leases,  and  also  a disposition,  in  some  cases,  to  break  the 
leases  that  exist.  There  is  another  inconvenience  arising  from  the  payment  of  rent  upon 
account.  In  this  country  it  is  generally  done  upon  account,  because  the  tenants  are  not 
able  to  pay  up,  and  the  tenant  then  scarcely  knows  at  any  time  what  amount  of  rent  is 
due,  so  that  he  is  almost  always  in  the  power  of  the  landlord,  and  if  he  chooses,  or  he 
annoys  the  landlord,  ho  has  it  in  his  power  to  turn  him  out.  I think  if  the  landlord,  upon 
requiring  rent,  was  obliged  to  supply  an  account  of  the  sum  due  every  year,  it  would  he 
a great  satisfaction  to  the  tenant  and  show  how  he  stood ; but  at  present  very  few  can  say 
how  they  stand. 

46.  Are  they  not  obliged  to  do  so  in  the  case  of  distraining  ? — I do  not  know  that 
they  are  obliged  to  do  it.  I believe  the  practice  is  that  they  do  not  do  it.  They  often 
distrain  without  it. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Reverend  John  Wright , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Killeen,  in  the  parish  of  Creagh.  I am  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  church.  I act  as  receiver  to  Sir  William  Beecher.  His  brother  is  his 
agent. 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office  ? — About  thirty-eight  years. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  property  of  Sir  William 
Beecher,  which  is  a very  extensive  property,  including  three  islands. 

4.  Is  it  generally  arable  or  rough  ground  ? — A good  deal  is  arable  ground,  and  a good 
deal  very  rough,  up  near  Bantx-y,  which  is  reclaimable  ground,  and  is  coming  into  cultiva- 
tion by  the  tenants,  by  giving  them  seeds,  and  other  assistance ; he  is  dividing  the  farms 
very  much  now.  They  formerly  held  in  common,  and  it  would  surprise  you  to  see  the 
improvements  of  the  tenants.  It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  the  stripping  of  the  ground 
for  burning,  or  to  compel  the  carrying  manure,  which  would  be  very  desirable.  ^ 

5.  What  assistance  does  Sir  William  Beecher  extend  to  his  tenantry  for  building  hopes, 
or  other  improvements  ? — The  tenant  gives  a plan  to  the  agent  of  the  house,  and  if  he' 
builds  according  to  that  plan,  he  gives  him  the  timber,  and  the  slates  for  the  roof  of  the 
bouse.  The  district  I am  in  is  an  exceedingly  populous  one,  and  of  course  it  requires  to 
be  subdivided,  to  enable  the  people  to  live  upon  it.  The  state  of  agriculture  is  improving 
on  .Sir  William  Beecher’s  property  since  the  agriculturist  came  down.  We  are  improving 

draining,  and  they  arc  trying  to  raise  green  crops. 

6.  Bo  the  tenants  seem  inclined  to  follow  his  advice?— Yes;  they  are  very  much 
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gratified  bj  it.  They  are  in  a very  improving  state.  There  were  two  farms  let  last  year 
and  the  tenants  have  begun  to  build  two  houses,  and  they  have  no  lease,  which  is  very 
extraordinary — and  the  more  extraordinary,  for  they  could  have  it  if  they  hired ; the  lease 
he  gives  is  one  life  and  twenty-one  years,  concurrent. 

7.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  lease  ? — About  £3,  if  it  is  a very  common  lease,  for  the 
attorney’s  fee,  and  the  stamp.  They  are  quite  content  without  them,  they  take  his  word. 
The  manures  used  are  principally  sea  sand ; they  do  not  use  much  lime  upon  it  There  is 
a farming  society  here,  but  it  is  not  a very  efficient  one ; they  do  not  seem  to  be  very 
energetic  about  it. 

8.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings? — They  vary  from  forty  acres  down 
to  ten ; there  are  some  larger  again. 

9.  Are  there  any  grazing  farms  ? — No ; except  in  the  mountain  districts  they  graze  more  • 
but  the  population  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed? — Partly  by  proposal,  and  partly  valuation.  When 
a farm  is  to  be  let,  Sir  William  Beecher  sends  out  a surveyor  ; he  is  instructed  to  make  his 
own  comments  upon  the  ground,  and  value  by  the  acre,  or  otherwise,  and  then  it  comes  to 
the  agent,  and  he  has  got  some  respectable  farmer  to  value  it,  according  to  the  division 
made,  and  from  that  he  tries  to  select  the  best  tenant  he  can,  and  so  far  as  care  goes  he 
does  the  best  he  can.  It  was  formerly  let  by  bidding,  and  the  people  bid  very  high,  without 
considering  then  means  of  paying. 

11.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district?— 
Average  land  would  be  about  18s.  the  English  acre, — it  is  tolerably  good  land  from  that  up 
to  about  22s.,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  land  that  does  uot  come  up  to  that. 

12.  Is  there  much  that  exceeds  that  rent? — No ; not  very  much.  There  may  be  some. 

13.  Can  you  at  all  state  the  average  produce  of  the  land  ? — From  four  to  five  barrels  of 
wheat,  of  twenty  stone  each,  by  the  acre. 

14.  Is  wheat  generally  grown? — Yes;  where  they  can  grow  it  they  find  it  the  moat 
profitable  crop. 

15.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  have  they  in  general  upon  that  land? — The  potato  crop 
precedes  the  corn  crop,  and  it  is  the  piineipal  food  of  the  country ; many  of  the  poor  people 
who  have  a small  quantity  of  ground  have  potatoes  entirely.  I have  seen  some  ground 
they  have  had  forty  years  under  potatoes,  without  any  other  tillage,  and  they  use  sea  sand 
and  weed. 

16.  What  - proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government 
valuation  ? — I heard  the  poor  law  valuers  say  that  they  took  off  one-fourth. 

17.  On  what  ground  ? — I believe  it  was  a kind  of  arbitrary  idea  of  then*  owu.  I believe 
they  thought  they  were  doing  what  was  right  and  just.  I suppose  they  did.  I asked 
them,  when  valuing  the  ground,  and  they  said,  that  that  was  pretty  much  then*  idea  in 
making  their  valuation. 

IS.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — That  is  a question 
it  is  very  difficult  to  answer.  Sometimes  three  years.  I think  it  very  fortunate  to  get  in 
my  1843  rent  now.  I have  got  in  some  rent  of  November,  1843. 

19.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Generally 
by  distress ; but  we  seldom  proceed  in  that  way — it  is  by  constant  application.  Sometimes 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  ejectment,  but  very  seldom. 

20.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  bills  among  the  tenants  ? — Not  among  the 
good  ones. 

21.  Is  there  in  the  district? — Yes  ; I hear  so.  I do  not  say  of  my  own  knowledge  there 


is,  but  report  says  there  is  a habit  of  paying  rent  by  bills. 

22.  Is  that  done  by  the  tenant  going  to  the  bank  himself,  or  how  ? — I suppose  they  must 
be  sent  into  the  bank.  I have  reason  to  think,  from  hearing  of  it,  that  they  are  sent  to  the 
bank,  and  that  the  person  gets  the  advantage  of  raising  money  upon  them ; but  that  is  only 
hearsay. 

23.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers,  in  the  dis- 
trict?— In  some  cases  I understand  they  did  so,  when  the  rent  was  a pressure  on  them;  but 
the  general  mode  of  payment  should  be  out  of  the  ground  itself — they  should  wait  till  they 
sell  the  crop. 

24.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particydar  gale  ? — When  1 
receive  rent  up  to  a gale  day,  I give  a receipt  up  to  that  day.  If  it  is  only  on  account,  i 
give  a receipt  on  account. 

25.  Is  that  the  custom  generally  throughout  the  district  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  landlords,  or  are  there  many 

middlemen  ? — Almost  all  the  property  of  Sir  William  Beecher  is  held  through  hnnseli 
direct.  , 

27.  Have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  the  letting  and  rent  charged  un  er 

Sir  William  Beecher,  and  the  rent  charged  previously  by  the  middleman  to  the  occupying 
tenant  ? — Where  the  land  has  come  into  Sir  William  Beecher’s  hands,  he  has  always  t o 
out  the  middleman  altogether,  and  given  it  to  the  tenants  at  the  rent  the  mid  em 
paid  him.  , ,i 

28.  What  should  you  say  was  his  profit  ? — In  some  instances  from  one-third  to  one-  o 

of  the  rent.  . -p  , 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Sir  Wuham  e . . 
offers  them  a lease  of  one  life  and  twenty-one  years  concurrent,  but  they  seem  satisn 

an  agreement,  and  do  not  go  to  the  expense  of  a lease, 
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30.  Does  Sir  William  Beecher  make  any  allowance  to  the  tenants  for  draining  ? — I do 
not  know  that  he  has.  The  system  has  only  just  commenced. 

31.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Yes ; at  one  time  it 
was  very  prevalent,  hut  latterly  I do  not  know  any  thing  of  it. 

32.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  ? — No  ; they  have  been  subdivided  more 
than  consolidated. 

33.  In  what  manner  ? — If  there  was  a large  farm  held  by  a middleman,  it  has  been  cut 
into  parts,  and  the  tenants  upon  it  have  been  put  each  man  upon  his  own  location  ; they 
are  unconnected  with  each  other,  and  any  improvement  a man  makes  he  has  the  benefit 
of  it.  In  the  island  of  Cape  Clear,  before  the  island  was  subdivided  to  the  tenantry,  they 
were  always  in  a state  of  want  in  the  summer  season,  and  now  they  sell  potatoes  every  year. 

34.  Was  there  much  difficulty  in  inducing  them  to  agree  to  that  partition ? — Yes,  at  first. 
They  thought  they  were  ruined  in  not  getting  their  quantity ; but  after  the  second  year 
they  tried  it,  they  were  astonished  they  ever  lived  in  the  way  they  did  before,  and  now  the 
application  is  to  get  the  land  divided. 

35.  Would  they  be  willing  to  give  up  their  old  leases  to  get  the  land  divided  ? — There 
have  been  no  leases  thrown  up  in  that  manner,  but  they  have  been  so  divided. 

36.  Is  further  subdivision  permitted? — No,  not  when  it  can  be  avoided,  but  it  is  done 
in  spite  of  any  thing  that  can  be  done  to  avoid  it. 

37.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  prevent  it  in  any  way  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  the  landlord 
expressing  his  displeasure  at  it,  and  threatening  very  hard ; but  I cannot  say  that  any  thing 
occurred,  except  in  one  instance — that  was  an  ejectment : a man  was  served  with  an  eject- 
ment process ; I do  not  know  that  it  was  ever  carried  through,  but  the  man  is  upon  the 
land  now. 

38.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  they  are.  The  persons  who  have 
large  farms  from  Sir  William  Beecher,  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  up  from  them — they 
are  broken — and  to  divide  them  among  the  small  tenantry. 

39.  Are  the  small  tenantry  more  comfortable  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are  ; but  the  depres- 
sion of  the  tunes  is  such  it  has  crippled  the  people  very  much. 

40.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — We  have  hardly  such  a class.  Any 
man  who  has  a farm  takes  in  servant  boys  to  live  with  him.  I do  not  know  that  that  is 
desirable,  for  it  puts  a number  of  young  men  along  with  a number  of  young  women,  which 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  eligible  ; but  we  have  not  heard  of  much  mischief  arising  from  it, 
though  they  are  brought  very  much  together. 

41.  Is  the  acreable  rent  placed  upon  the  small  farms  larger  than  that  upon  the  large 
farms?— The  head  landlord  does  not  make  any  difference;  he  only  charges  a reasonable 
value,  large  or  small.  In  letting  out  potato  ground,  those  people  who  let  out  the  land 
charge  very  high  for  it. 

42.  What  do  they  usually  charge  for  con-acre  potatoes  ?— Generally  £2  10s.  to  £3  an 
acre,  provided  the  ground  is  ploughed  by  the  people  letting  the  ground ; they  get  it  some- 
times for  405. ; in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  it  goes  higher  again.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Baltimore  they  pay  £4. 

43.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  rate  of  wages  ? — Eightpence  a day ; 
but  there  is  not  much  employment,  for  there  are  not  many  people  with  capital. 

44.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Never  but  one,  that  I can 
recollect,  and  that  was  an  unfortunate  row,  about  the  collection  of  the  poor  rates,  and  two 
lives  were  lost. 

45.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ; for  example, 
the  estates  of  resident  proprietors,  compared  with  those  of  absentees  ? — I could  not  take 
upon  me  to  say  that.  I am  not  acquainted  with  any  thing  but  the  property  I am  con- 
cerned with. 

46.  Are  there  any  fees  taken  upon  enforcing  rent,  or  granting  leases  ? I understand  m 
many  instances  there  are.  There  are  none  on  Sir  William  Beecher’s  property. 

47.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ?— It  is  very  nearly  twenty 
per  cent,  over  the  rent  upon  a little  farm  I hold. 

48.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  . — I allow  it  the 
moment  that  the  tenant  brings  me  the  receipt.  I do  not  ask  for  the  rent  that  is  due, 
because  I believe  Sir  William  Beecher  would  not  have  to  pay  any  rates  if  I was  to  ask  that, 
but  I allow  it  when  they  bring  in  the  receipt. 

49.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 

■with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  the  county  cess  ? — It  would  appear  a reasonable 
thing  if  the  landlord  bore  a proportion  of  the  county  cess.  If  he  derives  the  principal  part 
of  the  benefit  of  the  county  cess,  it  would  appear  reasonable  that  he  should  bear  his 
proportion  of  it.  [ The  witness  withdrew .] 


The  Reverend  James  Barry,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I am  parish  priest  of  East  Skull. 

! 2.  How  many  years  have  you  been  so  ? — Nearly  fifteen  years. . 

' 3.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  population  of  the  parish  of  East  Skull?— They 
are  in  general,  with  very  few  exceptions,  persons  holding  ground  and  labouring  it  for  the 
rent  that  they  pay.  It  is  mostly  on  the  sea  coast  that  the  parish  lies,  and  on  a promontory 
between  two  bays,  and  the  parish  I am  appointed  over  is  the  near’  part  of  that  promontory. 
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4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise? Very  litH 

improving.  ^ 0 

5.  What  manures  are  principally  used? — Mostly  sand  and  sea-weed  at  the  two  sides  f 

the  parish  ; north  and  south  it  is  all  sea  manure,  and  in  the  interior  they  use  bo?  stuff  anl 
straw,  and  every  thing  they  can  make  up  together  to  form  manure.  a 

6.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy,  in  the  district  ? There  are 

good  many  of  that  kind.  a 

7.  What,  in  general,  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  holding  ? — I should  think  it  is  not  so 
good,  with  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  tenantry,  as  if  they  held  then*  own  portions 

8.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation?— 
In  general  by  proposal. 

9.  Is  it  usual  for  the  landlord  to  accept  the  highest  offer  ? — That  is  generally  the  case  as 
far  as  I can  observe. 

10.  Is  there  any  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant? — In  general  there  is  the 
tenant  resident  in  the  place ; he  generally  gets  a preference.  The  person  offering  the  higher 
rent  would  be  chosen  ; but  at  the  same  rent  the  landlord  is  generally  inclined  to  take  the 
occupying  tenant. 

1 1 . What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — We  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  acres  of  land.  The  land  is  set  by  the  gneove,  and  the  half  gneeve,  and  quarter 
gueeve,  and  there  are  twelve  of  those  in  a ploughland.  The  grouud  is  very  rough,  and  in 
my  parish  they  seldom,  in  taking  the  ground,  mention  the  rent  by  the  acre  at  all ; it  is  so 
much  a gneeve,  arid  they  are  to  subdivide  the  rent. 

12.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— I 
should  think  that  the  poor  law  valuation  was  at  least  onc-tliird  or  one-fourtk  under  what  the 
tenants  hold  it  at. 

13.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — In  a great  many 
instances  there  is  a running  gale ; but  for  the  most  part  in  the  parish  I reside  in  the  rent  is 
required  in  a few  days  after  it  becomes  due — sometimes  a month,  or  six  weeks,  or  two 
months ; but  I would  say  it  is  almost  always  the  case,  where  there  is  not  a running  gale,  that 
the  first  gale  is  not  allowed  to  overtake  the  second. 

14.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — The  mode 
usually  adopted  is  to  distrain,  to  charge  driver’s  fees,  and  impound,  and  by  those  means 
compel  the  tenant  to  make  up  the  rent. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  driver’s  foe  ? — One  shilling  to  the  driver  for  each  distraint.  If 
there  are  two  men  employed,  I have  known  instances  where  a second  man’s  hire  was  also 
charged.  There  is  seldom  more  than  one  beast  distrained,  as  the  holdings  are  so  small,  and 
there  is  Is.  charged  for  that  distraint. 

1(5.  Docs  the  distress  often  proceed  to  a sale  ? — It  docs.  The  distress  very  often  proceeds 
to  auction,  and  the  cattle  are  canted,  and  the  tenant  may  have  the  chance  of  recovering 
them  back  by  paying  the  amount  for  which  they  aro  canted,  which  is  under  the  value.  It 
is  the  tenant’s  interest  to  take  the  cattle  back  from  tho  purchaser ; and  I also  consider  that 
the  driving  of  the  cattle  may  sometimes  have  the  effect  of  breaking  the  tenant  altogether. 
It  may  proceed  so  far,  that  the  distress  he  suffers  from  the  impounding  of  tho  cattle  will 
chi  vo  him  to  any  means  in  the  world  of  making  up  the  rent,  rather  than  incur  such  a great  loss. 

17.  Have  you  known  any  instances  in  which  they  have  submitted  to  a severe  loss  rather 
tliau  have  their  cattle  dvivexr  ? — Yes,  I have ; whore  they  had  recourse  to  loan  funds  and 
banks,  and  borrowed  money  at  a great  loss  to  themselves  to  save  themselves  for  the  time. 

18.  What  is  your  opinion  generally  of  tho  loan  fund  system  ? — I think  it  is  generally  very 
disadvantageous. 

19.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district? — Yes,  a great  many  middlemen  ; for  the  most  part,  in  the  parish 
I officiate  in,  they  are  principally  middlemen.  There  are  some  instances  of  landlords  in  fee, 
bat  not  generally. 

20.  Which  of  the  two  classes  are  most  comfortable? — I think  the  tenants  under  the  land- 
lords in  fee  are  most  comfortable.  There  are  exceptions.  There  are  some  tenants  under 
the  middlemen  who  are  doing  very  well,  but,  speaking  generally  of  those  who  hold  from  the 
head  landlord,  they  are  much  better  off. 

21.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease? — There  are  very  few  leases. 

22.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases  ? — I should  think  there  is 
a very  great  anxiety. 

23.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 
or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ?— I think  that  the  holding  from  year  to  year  cmly  is 
calculated  to  deter  the  tenants  from  improving,  from  making  any  expenditure,  or  even  going 
to  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  improving  the  ground.  He  is  not  certain  that  if  he  improves 
the  ground  that  the  landlord  may  not  notice  him,  and  turn  him  out,  or  make  a new  bargain 
with  him,  and  increaso  the  rent.  There  are  many  instances  of  that,  to  my  knowledge. 

24.  Is  it  usual  to  turn  a tenant  out  in  that  case  without  allowing  him  any  thing  f xes, 

generally  so.  _ _ 

25.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  wme  you 

are  acquainted? — Not  much,  indeed;  very  little  in  my  parish.  . 

_ 26.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  get  o 
richer'  ? — I should  think  not.  The  most  part  of  the  parish  is  held  by  persons  who  havevery 
small  holdings.  I do  not  see  any  great  improvement  among  the  smaller  landlords : they 
working  on  the  old  system  still. 
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27.  Are  the  small  holders  of  land  improving  ? — Very  little. 

28.  Are  the  labourers  improving  in  their  condition?— There  is  a part  of  the  parish  where 
the  labourers  are  employed  in  mining,  works  and  quarries,  and  those  who  have  the  good 
fortune  to  be  taken  on  there  are  doing  well ; those  who  work  under  the  farmers  are 
miserable.  I should  say  that  the  agricultural  labourers  in  my  parish  have  nothing  but 
potatoes  to  support  them  ; they  have  abundance  of  fuel. 

f 29.  What  mining  works  are  going  on  ?— There  have  been  several  attempts  at  mining 
works,  but  one  is  flourishing  apparently,  and  that  is  a copper  mine. 

30.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  wages  given? — There  are  some  miners,  some  labourers, 
and  some  women,  employed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  works,  merely  preparing  the  copper. 
The  miner  generally  contracts  at  so  much  for  the  square  yard,  or  for  the  ton  of  copper 
raised. 

31.  Are  the  miners  principally  natives  of  this  district? — Yes,  principally  they  are. 
There  are  some  natives  of  England. 

32.  What  can  they  make  by  the  week  ? — They  generally  make  Is.  a day.  If,  one  week 
with  another,  or  one  month  with  another,  they  make  that,  they  are  satisfied. 

33.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  labourers  ? — It  is  not  so  high  as  Is.  a day. 

34.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  agricultural  labourers  ? — It  is  8 d.  without  diet,  and 
Cd.  with  it. 

35.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district? — Yes,  there  have  been  some. 

36.  Lately? — No,  not  lately.  Within  the  last  twelve  months  some  corn  was  burnt 
belonging  to  one  person ; but  the  general  suspicion  is,  that  the  person  burnt  it  in  order  to 
raise  money  from  the  grand  jury. 

37.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  ? — I think  it  unfair  to  make  the  tenant-at-will,  who 
has  no  certainty  of  his  ground,  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the  new  roads,  and  other  works 
carried  on  at  the  baronial  charges  ; and  that  the  landlord,  who  really  derives  the  benefit  of 
it,  pays  nothing.  I consider  that  a great  grievance.  I consider  it  also  a great  grievance 
when  a new  road  is  made,  however  much  of  the  tenant’s  land  is  cut  up,  he  gets  no  allowance 
for  it.  I would  suggest  that  the  landlord  should  set  au  example  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments by  a model  farm,  or  sending  an  agricultural  steward  to  intruct  the  tenants  in  the 
system  of  green  crops.  I would  also  suggest  that  a short  lease  is  of  no  great  advantage.  I 
have  seen  the  tenantry  holding  for  nineteen  years,  and  twenty-one  years,  and  thirty-one 
years  even,  and  they  are  very  little  better  than  tenants  from  year  to  year.  For,  after 
making  some  improvements  in  the  ground,  the  leases  are  expiring,  and  it  makes  them  reckless 
of  the  use  they  make  of  the  ground,  knowing  they  have  a very  precarious  chance  of  getting 
the  ground  again. 

38.  What  should  you  think  a sufficient  lease  ? — Three  lives,  or  one  life  and  twenty-one 
years  afterwards. 

39.  Have  you  seen  any  case  of  a farm  after  a lease  for  three  lives  expired? — Yes,  I 
know  one  where  the  three  lives  are  nearly  out. 

40.  Do  you  see  auy  greater  improvement  in  that  case  compared  to  a lease  for  twenty-one 
or  thirty-one  years  ? — Y es ; I have  very  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  their  condition  is 
much  better  than  where  they  have  any  fixed  number  of  years  without  the  lives.  If  there 
could  be  any  public  works  carried  on  that  would  take  off  the  attention  of  the  labourers  from 
the  ground,  it  would  improve  the  country  a good  deal, — such  as  roads,  or  manufactures,  or 
fishing.  If  they  were  encouraged  to  go  out  fishing — for  all  my  district  is  on  the  sea-coast — 
it  would  be  a benefit. 

41.  Do  they  follow  fishing  much  in  your  district  ? — Very  little. 

42.  Is  the  fish  abundant  ? — Yes,  as  much  as  upon  any  other  part  of  the  coast  of  Ireland. 

43.  What  is  it  prevents  them  ? — Want  of  means  of  getting  the  apparatus.  They  are 
scarcely  able  to  retain  their  farms,  even  those  who  may  have  means.  Their  rents  are  so  very 
heavy,  they  have  nothing  to  spare.  The  land  is  the  only  resource  they  have,  except  when 
the  company  was  established  which  works  this  mine. 

1 44.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  would  be  willing  to  emigrate,  if  the  means  were 
provided  ? — There  are  many  people  who  do  emigrate,  who  sell  off  their  interest  in  the  land 
they  hold,  thinking  they  may  do  better  in  America. 

45.  What  are  the  accounts  received  from  them  ? — In  general,  they  are  very  good. 

46.  If  locations  were  provided  for  them  in  the  colonies,  do  you  thunk  there  would  be  an 
extensive  emigration  from  this  country? — Yes,  I think  there  would,  for  I am  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  letters  from  the  parties  there.  When  they  write  liome,  the  friends  come  to  me 
to  read  them.  The  accounts  are  very  flattering.  The  general  observation  they  make  in 
the  letters  to  friends  is,  that  there  is  no  tyranny,  no  oppression  from  landlords,  and  no  taxes. 
In  the  village  I live  in  there  has  been  a ship  or  two  freighted  every  year,  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years,  and  if  the  ship  was  larger,  she  would  get  enough  to  make  up  her  complement. 

47.  Where  does  she  go  from  ? — From  Ballydehough,  a small  inlet  from  Baltimore  Bay. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Daniel  M‘  Carthy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? In  Skibbereen  in  the  winter.  I am  now  living  at  Lough  Ine. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Brewer  and  malster,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of 
goardians. 

3.  What,  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infar- 
ction to  the  commissioners  ?— .About  one-third  of  the  union. 
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4.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 

improvements  ? — It  certainly  does. 

5.  Of  what  nature  ?— Draining,  and  bringing  into  cultivation  the  waste  lands,  and  adopt- 
ing a better  system  of  culture.  ^ 

6.  Is  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  ? — Yes,  it  is,  partially. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Sea-weed  by  the  coast,  and  along  the  river 
sea  sand. 

8.  Are  there  farming  societies  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  your  district? There 

is  one  farming  society  here,  and  Sir  William  Beecher  has  got  an  agricultural  superintendent 
for  his  estate  only. 

9.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  farming  society  ? — It  has  been  attended  with  good 
effect ; but  not  at  all  to  the  extent  desirable. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  in  the  district — by  private  contract 
proposal,  or  valuation  ? — Latterly  by  valuation.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years,  some  of 
the  landed  proprietors  have  got  some  tenant  or  bailiff,  or  both  conjointly,  to  value. 

11.  Has  that  system  given  more  satisfaction  to  the  people? — I should  say  it  was  an 
improvement ; but  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  satisfactory.  The  grounds  are  over-let. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — The  rent  differs  in  the  interior  and 
by  the  sea ; the  land  by  the  sea  is  higher,  owing  to  the  local  advantages  of  manure  and  fishing. 
In  the  interior  it  is  not  within  65.  or  7s.  what  it  is  on  the  coast.  I should  say  the  best  quality 
of  land  by  the  sea  was  30s.  the  statute  acre. 

13.  What  could  that  land  be  expected  to  produce  ? — It  would  produce  potatoes  and  wheat. 

14.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  it  produce  ? — Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  their  inability  to  manure  it,  I should  say  about  two  or  three  barrels  of  potatoes.  Our 
barrel  is  two  tons.  Perhaps  two  barrels  of  two  tons. 

15.  How  much  wheat  does  that  land  generally  grow  ? — I should  say  about  four  bags— 
twenty  stone  in  the  bag. 

16.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— I 
should  say  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  between  one-third  and  one-fourth  less  than  the  rent, 
where  there  are  not  bargains  or  old  takes ; the  letting  the  ground  for  the  last  half-year 
would  make  the  rent  one-fourth  over  the  poor  law  valuation. 

17.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  ? — Yes  ; since  the  Provincial  Bank  has 
been  established,  that  has  become  almost  the  sole  method  of  paying  rent — by  bills  at  the 
bank.  Paying  otherwise  would  be  the  exception  to  the  rule. 

18.  Does  the  tenant  raise  it  on  his  own  security,  or  pay  the  bill  to  the  landlord  or  the 
agent  ? — Oftener  by  paying  it  to  the  landlord  or  the  agent  than  on  his  own  account.  They 
would  not  get  the  bills  cashed  at  the  bank  unless  they  got  the  landlord  or  agent  to  endorse 
them. 

19.  What  is  the  additional  charge  for  discount? — For  small  amounts  the  general  rate  of 
interest  and  the  stamp  would  make  it  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  I was  working  a loan 
fund  here  in  conjunction  with  others,  and  we  got  so  dissatisfied  with  it,  we  gave  it  up,  though 
we  lost  nothing. 

20.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  ? — The  interest  at  6d.  in  the  pound  came  to 
twelve  and  a half  per  cent.,  and  we  found  that  the  fines  paid  by  the  people  came  to  twelve 
and  a half  per  cent,  more,  making  twenty-five  per  cent. ; and  we  began  to  think  the  sooner 
it  was  given  up  the  better.  Independently  of  which,  it  brought  a large  number  of  farmers— 
for  whom  it  was  never  properly  intended — from  their  work ; they  lost  a great  deal  of  time, 
and  I think  it  was  the  greatest  curse  to  them,  though  intended  for  a benefit. 

21.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district? — I am  told  there  are  some  petty  ones 
in  the  district,  but  I know  nothing  of  them. 

22.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distress  is 
the  usual  mode ; but  I am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  when  the  cattle  were  there  to  be 
driven,  an  expensive  process  of  law  has  been  adopted  to  take  the  cattle,  which  could  in  the 
first  instance  be  taken  by  distress. 

23.  What  was  the  process  adopted  ? — Processing  at  the  manor  court,  or  at  the  quarter 
sessions. 

24.  What  is  the  expense  of  proceeding  at  the  manor  court,  or  at  the  quarter  sessions.  1 
do  not  know  the  expense  of  the  manor  court,  but  it  is  7s.  at  the  quarter  sessions. 

25.  What  is  the  expense  of  the  distress  to  the  tenant? — It  varies.  The  expense  of- a 

distress  is  much  more  than  I knew  of  till  lately.  The  drivers  or  bailiffs  are  a great  tax  upon 
the  farmers,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  bribes  from  them.  They  also  compel  the  farmers 
to  sell  their  corn  to  friendly  corn-buyers,  from  whom  they  receive  a considerable  per  cenj^2e’ 
which  is  deducted  from  the  price  of  the  corn,  or  allowed  in  extra  weight.  If  there  could  e 
corn  markets  established,  it  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  poor  people.  There  are  no 
markets,  though  the  quantity  of  corn  sold  is  very  considerable.  . 9__ 

26.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale . 

Usually  on  account.  I believe  the  mode  varies.  ' Heretofore  it  was  more  the  habit  to  gi 
them  on  account.  I think  no  receipt  at  all  is  given  on  many  estates  in  this  country , 
payment  is  entered  in  a book.  , 

27.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — From  year  0 y • 

28.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  their  part  for  leases  ? — Not  so  much  as  there  was  a s 0 
ago.  I do  not  believe  there  is.  If  they  got  the  ground  at  the  value,  they  would  very 
like  to  have  a lease  ; and  I have  heard  many  of  them  say  that  they  would  unprove 
ground  if  they  had. 
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29.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenui’e  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the  10M  Sept.,  1844. 

improvement  of  their  farms  ? — It  makes  them  more  improvident  and  careless,  and  less  

anxious  to  improve  their  farms.  718.' 

30.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  effected— by  the  tenant  Mr- D-  M‘Cartby- 
or  landlord  ?— The  tenant  is  generally  allowed  a portion  by  the  landlord,  and  lie  is  obliged 

to  make  certain  improvements,  which  are  considerably  more  than  the  value  he  receives. 

31.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ?— There  have  been  some 
farms  consolidated  where  they  have  been  added  to  demesnes,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  other  places. 

32.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Indeed  it  does,  but  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  it  did.  The  landlords  are  making  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  and  I 
believe  successfully. 

33.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  arc  the  large  farmers  getting 
ricliei'  ? — No  ; 1 do  not  think  they  are. 

34.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — They  are  considerably  deteriorating. 

35.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  as  a separate  class  ? — Yes. 

36.  What  is  their  condition  ?— Wretched.  The  farmers  do  most  of  the  work  themselves. 

37.  Can  employment  be  obtained  by  the  labourers ? — No;  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
work  at  8 d.  a day,  and  I know  they  have  worked  at  6d. 

38.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No ; it  is  a very  quiet 
country. 

39.  How  is  the  amount  of  the  county  cess  to  be  levied  off  any  townland  made  public  ? — 

It  is  stuck  up  in  the  parish  vestry.  I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  notification  given  of  it 
till  the  collector  hands  in  a bill  of  it — and  there  is  not  a greater  grievance  than  that  of  the 
county  cess  ; it  has  been  increasing  every  year.  The  system  of  the  grand  jury  cess  and  the 
road  jobbing,  and  the  partial  way  of  doing  business,  are  very  much  to  be  found  fault  with. 

Magistrates  go  from  one  barony  to  another,  to  carry  a road  that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner  in  fee  ; and  I should  think  that  they  ought  to  be  the  persons  to  pay  for  it. 

40.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  holder  in  fee  than  the 
occupier? — Yes,  I do. 

41.  Does  not  the  occupier  gain  largely  by  it,  as  long  as  he  holds  at  the  same  rent? — 

Yes ; but  there  are  no  leases  scarcely  in  this  country ; it  is  an  cxceptiou  to  the  rule.  As 
long  as  he  is  allowed  to  hold  at  the  same  rent,  it  is  an  advantage  to  him,  but  as  soon  as  the 
land  becomes  more  valuablo  the  rent  has  been  increased ; it  is  not  so  now,  because  the  prices 
are  too  low ; they  could  not  do  it,  but  they  are  able  to  get  the  old  rent  by  means  of  the  new 
roads.  The  landlords  ought  to  pay  a portion  of  the  county  cess,  at  least. 

42.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — It  would 
be  a great  accommodation  to  the  tenant  if  one  collector  was  to  collect  all  the  rates  and  taxes, 
and  if  they  were  levied  on  one  valuation ; and  where  very  expensive  farm  roads  were  made 
over  a property,  that  the  landlord  ought  to  pay  for  them. 

43.  Do  the  proprietors  over  whose  property  those  roads  are  made,  contribute  any  portion 
of  them  ? — Yes,  they  do,  but  not  a sufficient  portion. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Henri/  Newman , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Bettsborough,  near  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I hold  some  laud.  I am  a land  agent  rather  extensively, 
and  I farm  some  land. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  farm? — I should  think  about  120  acres.  I have  lately 
been  associated  with  three  others  in  the  valuation  of  this  union  for  poor  law  purposes.  It  con- 
tains about  236,000  acres ; the  population  is  about  100,000  ; gross  value,  £106,722  14s.  2 d. ; 
nett  value,  £96,776  19s.  3 d.\  and  owing  to  improvements  1 think  the  district  would  pay 
£100,000  per  annum.  This'  district  affords  ample  opportunity  for  extensive  and  remu- 
nerative improvement. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes ; it  is  exceedingly  backward, 
but  improving  slowly.  Drainage  is  quite  imperfect,  as  it  is  not  understood.  We  have,  no 
system — no  rotation.  There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  sea  manure  in  use.  There  is  a 
large  extent  covered  with  surface,  in  many  cases  injuriously  taken  elsewhere,  and  burnt  for 
manure,  as  also  bog  mould.  There  is  some  extent  of  surface  burnt  also.  There  is  no 
school  of  agriculture;  and  nothing  I would  more  strenuously  recommend,  as  nothing  is 
more  wanted.  I obtained  land  from  a proprietor,  A.  Newman,  esq.,  five  acres  of  land,  and 
communicated  with  the  board,  who  declined  to.  establish  one.  The  state  of  agriculture  would 
require  one  in  each  parish.  I have  always  found  that  elementary,  or  only  book,  instruction, 
without  the  inculcation  of  habits  of  industry,  &c.,  produces  discontent,  from  whence  arises 
insubordination,  and  feelings  which  must  exist  and  spread  as  long  as  the  present  system 
continues.  If  agricultural  schools  were  parochially  established,  the  value  ot  the  improved 
modes  of  agriculture  would  be  fully  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
generally.  As  a practical  person,  I have  found  that  I cannot  get  old  people  very  much  into 
the  improved  mode,  which  would  be  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  the  country 
generally,  and  which  would  be  practically  carried  out  on  the  farms.  Make  the  lands  worth 
the  rents  assumed,  but  not  paid  at  present,  and  I am  satisfied  that  habits  of  order,  content, 
and  industry,  would  be  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  those  schools.  A union  farming 
society  exists,  of  which  I am  treasurer,  which  has  had  a slow  but  beneficial  effect. 

Part  II.  6 G 
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5.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?—  The  mode  of 
culture  is  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  the  size  of  the  farms  varies  exceedingly.  There  is 
some  clover  and  vetches,  a few  cases  of  turnip  cultivation,  slovenly  and  bad,  as  it  is  not  under- 
stood. Any  grass  lands  are  only  appropriated  to  dairy  in  this  district,  which  lessens  labour. 
Lands  arc  held  generally  from  year  to  year.  There  are  some  leases. 

6.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes,  a great  many  of 
them  arc  held  in  the'old  undefined  mode. 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed?— Generally  by  private  contract,  governed  by  the 
former  rent  paid.  It  is  either  a little  higher,  or  a little  lower,  than  the  former  rent,  but 
generally  the  former  rent  governs  the  arrangement  of  it.  Some  is  let  by  proposal;  and  in 
cases  of  lots  by  valuation,  which  arc  made  principally  by  working  farmers,  except  for  public 
purposes,  the  rent  generally  is  a gross  sum — in  some  cases  acreable.  The  average  value 
of  land  is  about  £1,  the  inferior  arable  of  second  quality  from  8s.  to  10s.,  and  the  rough 
from  3s.  to  5s.  The  proportion  of  poor  rates,  &c.,  is  about  as  one  to  twelve,  or  one  to 
thirteen,  on  the  rent  paid. 

8.  What,  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — It  is 
onc-fonrth  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation  ; in  some  cases  one-thu’d. 

9.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — We  took  the  beneficial  interest.  There  arc  a number 
of  middlemen  who  rent  land,  and  giving  them  the  beneficial  interest  we  had  to  lower  the 
thing  one-fourth,  and  in  some  cases  more.  A year’s  rent  on  large  properties  is  generally 
due  ° Rents  are  paid  very  frequently  by  hill ; all  under  me  had  bank  charges  only.  In  the 
west  of  this  union  occupiers  and  labourers  pay  usurers’  discount,  or  usury  as  high  as  4s., 
and  sometimes  5$..  in  each  pound  lent  them.  With  regard  to  receipts,  I give  a receipt 
generally  for  a gale  when  it  is  paid  ; seldom  on  account. 

10.  Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  middlemen? — A great  part  of  this 
union  is  held  under  middlemen — the  occupiers  have  scarcely  any  leases  ; the  remaining  por- 
tion is  held  from  holders  in  fee  : there  is  very  little  under  the  courts.  The  condition  of  the 
tenantry  varies  little,  as  in  cases  of  the  expiration  of  the  middleman’s  tenure,  the  same  rent 
nearly  has  been  placed  on  the  same  tenantry. 

11.  Is  that  general  on  every  property  in  this  union? — I should  say  it  was  not  quite 
general,  but  very  general,  except  where  lots  have  been  made  in  the  subdivision  of  the  old 
gneeve.  In  those  instances  the  condition  of  the  tenant  under  the  proprietor  has  been  greatly 
improved,  although  the  tenure  may  bo  continued  at  will.  These  subdivisions  enhance  the 
value  of  the  land  also,  if  care  be  taken  to  suit  the  lot  to  the  amount  of  capital,  stock,  &c., 
and  labour  the  tenant  possesses.  That  is  the  custom  I always  adopt.  Improvements  are 
seldom  made  except  under  the  proprietor,  or  holder  in  fee  (of  a permanent  nature).  Some 
small  allowances  are  made  by  the  landlord,  and  certainly  adequate  remuneration  is  in  very 
few  (scarcely  any)  cases  secured  to  the  persons  so  improving  ; aud  I would  suggest  that  they 
should  be  valued  by  persons  selected  for  the  purpose.  1 think  that  the  appointment  of  valuators 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  for  public  purposes  would  be  of  use,  and  also,  if  permanently 
made,  the  improvements  should  be  registered  or  recorded — where  no  lease  existed,  I mean — 
and  the  value  made  a charge  on  the  land  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenure ; or  that  the  tenant  be 
permitted  the  undisturbed  sale  of  his  right  or  good-will.  The  tenant-right  or  sale  of  good- 
will, I scarcely  know  any  cases  of,  therefore  I can  form  no  comparison  as  to  the  annual  rent. 
This  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  would  encourage  improvements  and  create  employment. 

12.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — The  circumstance  of  lands 
being  held  in  the  old  gneeve  way  in  this  union  or  district,  renders  the  consolidation  of  farms 
necessary  and  useful, — perhaps  more  necessary  in  this  district  than  any  where  else  in  Ireland. 
The  old  plan  of  the  gneeve  prevails  here : there  are  as  many  as  six  persons  occupying 
distinct  portions  of  one  field,  which  occasions  much  loss  of  time,  prevents  improvements,  and 
causes  frequent  quarrels.  Care  should  always  be  taken  to  suit  the  lot  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  tenants  who  commence  improvements  which  increase  employment  and  produce.  The 
consequent  effect  is  that  rent  is  better  paid.  A few  large  farmers  in  this  district  are  generally 
comfortable.  The  only  difference  between  the  small  farmer  and  labourer  is,  that  the  farmer 
is  a little  better  housed ; the  condition  of  both  is  extremely  bad. 

13.  Is  it  getting  better,  or  worse  ? — It  could  not  very  well  get  worse,  but  I should  say 
there  is  a slight  improvement,  very  slight ; the  condition  of  both  is  extremely  bad,  and  from 
the  nature  and  number  of  the  interests  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  a remedy.  There 
is  little  cash  capital.  The  nature  of  the  land  in  the  union  or  district  is  such  as  requires  much 
labour,  which  I consider  capital,  of  which  we  have  a large  amount  in  the  country,  it  the 
application  of  it  was  understood.  The  rent  paid  by  small  tenants  is  generally  higher  than 
that  paid  by  large  ones. 

14.  Is  that  the  case  where  they  hold  under  the  same  landlords? — Yes,  I should  say  it 
was  to  some  extent ; but  it  is  much  more  so  where  they  hold  under  two  or  three  landlords. 

15.  By  what  means  are  younger  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents? 
The  sons  remain  on  the  land,  and  as  they  grow  up  divide  the  farms  between  them,  and  fortune 
off  their  sisters  as  well  as  they  can.  Labourers  hold  their  cabins,  gardens,  and  sometimes  grass 
of  a few  sheep,  generally  under  the  larger  farmers,  for  which  they  give  a certain  number  oi 
days’  work,  getting  diet. 

16.  What  number  of  days’  work? — Tt  varies.  Sometimes  the  garden  is  a little  larger, 
and  sometimos  a little  smaller.  The  cabins  are  generally  built  by  the  farmers  ; agreements 
are  made  but  yearly ; the  rate  or  rent  varies  according  to  the  value,  as  do  wages.  . 

• 17.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  tho  country? — From  4 d.  to  6d.,  and  diet.  I give 
8 d,  myself.  Agrarian  outrages  are  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  With  respect  to  agency, 
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there  exists  some  difference  in  the  management  of  property  in  this  district.  Small  payments 
are  and  must  be  taken  through  the  year.  The  principal  payments  can  be  made  from 
October  to  March,  and  it  is  of  use  to  the  tenants  not  to  press  them  until  then.  Their  cattle 
are  not  impounded  on  some  properties,  and  in  addition  to  the  abolition  of  that  inhuman  prac- 
tice, the  rent  is  as  well  recovered.  I have  two  estates  under  me,  and  I have  abolished  the 
tiling  entirely. 

18.  What  means  do  you  adopt  with  tenants  who  do  not  pay? — I generally,  in  the  first 
instance,  give  them  the  lands  at  a fair  value.  In  the  case  of  one  proprietor,  I make  the 
improvements  for  them, — they  giving  a slight  proportion  of  the  labour;  and  if  they  do  not 
pay  then,  after  having  made  every  exertion  to  make  them  comfortable,  we  must  get  rid  of 
them.  They  generally  go  out,  and  another  walks  in  and  pays  the  vent  that  is  due,  and  I have 
had  no  occasion  to  eject  any.  Drivers’  fees  also  I have  abolished;  in  two  or  three  cases 
differences  have  been  settled,  and  the  whole  has  been  a considerable  saving  to  the  tenants  of 
time  and  money.  I feel  bound  to  say  I do  not  know  that  there  are  fees  given  ; I should  rather 
say  it  is  not  general.  Ic  is  easier  to  manage  the  estate  of  a resident  unencumbered  pro- 
prietor, than  of  an  absent  and  encumbered  one.  The  residence  of  a proprietor  is,  I consider, 
always  of  use  to  the  tenants.  The  agent  must  generally  press  for  and  give  little  time  for 
payment  of  rent  due  to  middlemen ; and  in  some  cases  in  this  district  the  tenantry  on  the 
properties  of  small  proprietors  in  fee,  arc  quite  if  not  more  comfortable  than  on  large  estates. 
A good  deal  of  property  lias  been  given  out  in  farms  to  suit  the  small  amount  of  capital,  and 
in  every  case  the  tenants  are  very  comfortable,  generally  speaking.  I am  paid  a poundage 
in  some  cases,  ami  a fixed  salary  in  the  other.  I have  never  charged  any  fees  on  leases,— 
indeed  wo  have  very  few  of  them, — or  for  enforcing  rents.  In  the  barony  of  West  Carbery, 
during  the  past  year,  the  ccss  rates,  poor  rates,  &<•.,  have  averaged  about  one-twelfth  of  iho 
whole  rent.  As  soon  as  the  heavy  works  now  in  progress  are  ended  or  finished,  taxation  will 
be  lower ; and  I would  hero  suggest  an  alteration  of  the  present  law,  as  the  entire  burden  now 
falls  on  the  working  farmer,  although  the  proprietor's  property  is  permanently  improved. 
With  regard  to  the  npplotmcnt,  two  persons  are  sometimes  chosen  by  majority  of  votes  at 
vestry  to  npplot,  which  is  sworn  to,  and  given  to  the  high  constable,  who  collects  accordingly. 
It  is  levied  twice  in  each  year — at  the  spring  and  summer  assizes.  Half  of  the  poor  rate 
on  the  rent  paid  is  allowed  to  tenants,  and  tue  proprietor  allows  the  whole  when  payment 
of  rent  is  made,  in  some  cases. 

19.  How  do  you  mean  in  some  cases? — I have  understood  it  is  not  general. 

20.  In  what  cases  have  you  understood  it  is  not  allowed  ? — I have  heard  of  cases  of  land- 
lords who  have  tenants-at-will  under  them,  and  they  wish  to  make  them  pay  the  entire  rate, 
and  they  add  it  to  the  rent.  Half  of  the  poor  rate  on  the  rent  paid  is  allowed  to  the  tenants, 
and  one  proprietor  has  given  me  an  order  to  remit  the  entire  sum. 

21.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  into  the  casein  which  you  heard  that  a proportion  of  the 
poor  rate  hail  not  been  allowed? — No;  they  were  not  connected  with  the  property  under 
me.  As  to  the  rent-charge,  it  is  much  more  convenient  to  pay  the  landlord  in  addition  to 
the  reduction  of  one-fourth,  and  the  tenant  is  not  taxed  additionally  for  improvement  on  his 
Land,  or  for  increased  cultivation. 

22.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — I should  say  that  the  land  along  the  coast 
is  let  higher  than  inland — the  first  about  30.?.,  the  second  15.?.,  and  the  third  5s. ; but  owing 
to  the  late  disturbance  as  to  the  sea  manure,  I am  afraid  it  will  not  be  so  valuable,  for  the 
sea  manure  below  the  low  water  mark  is  generally  supposed  to  be  public  property. 

23.  Was  it  before  assumed  to  be  private  property  ? — Yes,  and  protected  to  a considerable 
extent,  and  brought  up  here  and  sold.  I should  say,  in  all  cases  where  the  circumstances  of 
the  landlord  will  admit  of  or  induce  him  to  make  the  necessary  farm  improvements  himself, 
that  the  tenant  in  that  case  should  have  no  power  of  registering  the  improvements  against 
him,  so  as  to  make  a charge  against  him.  In  the  other  case,  from  my  knowledge  of  farming, 
the  tenant  should  have  the  power,  in  some  way,  of  making  a charge  ultimately  for  the  amount 
of  the  permanent  improvements  he  had  made. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Michael  Sullivan , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  the  parish  of  Abbeystrowry. 

2.  What  are  you  ? — A labouring  man. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  hold?— I hold  no  ground.  I am  a poor  man.  I 
have  nothing  but  my  labour. 

4.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  your  house  ? — Under  a farmer  called  Daniel  Regan  ; just  a 
house,  and  an  acre  of  ground. 

5.  What  do  you  pay  for  it?— I pay  £3;  £2  for  the  acre  of  ground,  and  £1  for  the 
house. 

6.  Have  you  the  acre  of  ground  always  in  the  same  place  ? — Different  acres  from  time  to 
time.  The  acre  I have  this  year  I cannot  have  it  next  year  ; lie  will  have  it  himself.  I 
must  manure  another  acre,  and  without  friends  I could  not  live ; without  having  some 
respectable  friends  who  assist  me,  I could  not  appear  as  I am. 

7.  What  rate  of  wages  do  you  get?— I get  6 d.  a day  every  day  he  calls  me;  but  I am 
not  bound  for  to  get  employment  constant. 

8.  Have  you  constant  employment  ?— No ; but  whenever  he  wishes  to  call  me,  he  gives 
me  6d.  a day  and  my  diet;  and 'then  at  other  times  I go  down  into  the  country  and  earn  £l 
or  30s.,  according  to  the  wages  there. 
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9.  Where  do  you  generally  go? — To  the  lower  part  of  this  county.  I may  work  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary  or  Limerick. 

10.  Is  that  at  the  harvest  time? — Yes ; I went  out  in  harvest  time,  and  work  in  dietrmrr 

potatoes.  ® ® 

11.  What  family  have  you? — T have  five  children. 

12.  Are  there  seven  of  you  to  he  supported? — Yes. 

13.  What  age  is  the  eldest  child  ? — One  of  them  is  twelve  years  the  6th  of  last  May;  the 

other  nine,  and  so  on.  • ’ 

14.  Are  any  of  the  children  employed  by  farmers? — Not  one. 

15.  How  do  you  manage  upon  the  Gd.  a day  to  support  the  family  ? — My  landlord  has  a 
road  making  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  and  has  employed  the  tenants  there,  and  I cannot  deny 
but  I have  employment  at  the  present  hour. 

16.  What  is  your  general  food  for  the  family  ? — Nothing  at  all  but  dry  potatoes. 

17.  Have  you  fish? — Not  one,  except  they  may  bring  a pen’orth  home  in  a month;  hut 
it  is  not  once  in  a month,  or  once  in  three  months.  If  my  poor  wife  sells  her  eggs,  or  makes 
up  a skein  of  thread,  in  the  market,  she  may  take  home  with  her  a pen’orth  or  two  pen’orth 
of  something  to  nourish  the  children  for  that  night ; but  in  general,  I do  not  use  5s.  of  kitchen 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  except  what  I may  get  at  Christmas. 

18.  Have  you  generally  milk  with  your  potatoes? — Not  a drop.  I have  no  means  of 
getting  it.  I would  think  myself  middling  happy  if  I could  give  the  five  children  that ; 
and  if  they  were  near  a National  School,  I could  give  them  schooling.  I have  an  idea  of 
giving  them  schooling  as  well  as  I > an.  A better  labouring  man  than  what  I am  cannot 
afford  his  children  any  schooling,  and  even  some  of  the  people  called  farmers  in  the  same 
place. 

1 9.  Are  there  any  free  schools  ? — Not  convenient  to  that  place. 

20.  Are  you  anxious  that  your  children  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write? — Yes ; and 
so  I am  striving,  but  without  the  assistance  of  my  good  friends  I could  not  do  it. 

21.  What  does  your  wife  make  by  the  week  from  her  eggs? — I cannot  give  you  the 
account  of  that.  She  may  make  2s.  Gd.  or  3s.  now.  She  may  be  the  means  of  making  up 
that.  That  is  not  regulated  as  it  ought.  Tho  farmer  has  a corn  field  convenient,  and  we 
must  keep  the  fowls  from  the  corn  field. 

22.  Have  you  not  a little  garden  attached  to  the  house  ? — Yes,  for  400  cabbages  or  so. 

23.  Have  you  a pig  ? — Yes. 

24.  Have  you  a pig-house  ? — No. 

25.  Where  is  he  kept  ? — He  must  bo  kept  in  some  part  of  the  house,  in  a corner. 

26.  Have  you  any  room  for  a pig-sty  outside  ? — No.  I might  make  room  for  the  pig,  if  I 
was  sure  of  the  house  for  a second  year,  but  I do  not  mean  to  go  to  the  trouble ; and  many 
the  same  as  me  do  not  do  so,  not  being  sure  of  the  house  for  a second  year. 

27.  What  bedsteads  have  you  or  bedding  ? — 1 have  a chaff  bed  and  bed-clothes  that 
would  do  my  own  business,  but  I am  in  want  of  a second  one.  I cannot  afford  to  have  it. 
I cannot  complain  myself,  but  I could  complain  for  others.  There  are  others  of  the  poor 
working  class,  as  I am  myself,  who  have  no  beds,  nor  more  than  a gentleman  or  even  a 
wealthy  farmer  would  think  too  good  for  his  pig,  and  they  may  lie  in  the  clothes  they  wear 
by  the  day. 

28.  Can  none  of  your  children  find  employment  among  the  farmers? — They  do  not 
employ  any  of  the  children — not  one  ; and  even  we  must  go  ourselves  into  the  country  for 
the  want  of  employment  here : and  I blame  much  the  landlords  of  the  country  for  that, 
though  they  are  very  indulgent.  I cannot  but  say  that  they  are  not  fond  of  canting,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind ; but  still  I know  in  my  neighbourhood  of  the  farmers  paying  £30  or  £33 
for  a firm  taken  that  is  hardly  worth  £20,  and  then  a cloud  is  held  over  him  by  the  arrears 
always,  and  he  only  gets  a ticket,  but  no  receipt — lie  would  not  have  that,  as  far  as  I under- 
stand the  case.  The  landlord  ought  to  be  to  the  farmer  or  to  the  tenant  much  the  same  as 
a father  to  a son,  to  give  him  his  ground  for  the  value ; and  then  the  tenant  can  act  for  the 
landlord  as  well  as  a son  for  a father.  That  is  not  the  case.  Then  there  are  the  agents 
and  the  drivers  worse  than  that  again.  I do  not  blame  the  head  landlords,  for  there  are 
many  things  doing  that  they  know  nothing  at  all  about.  The  rent  is  too  high ; and  as  I am 
on  m3'  oath,  I am  confident  that  numbers  who  leave  the  country  for  want  of  employment, 
could  be  employed  in  their  own  country  for  fifteen  years,  on  one  lot  of  waste  ground  that 
could  bo  brought  to  production — some  of  it  better  than  the  best  of  the  ground  for  general 
crops ; if  it  was  brought  to  production,  and  drained  and  fenced,  it  would  grow  potatoes  and 
oats  as  well  as  the  laud  now  used  ; and  when  the  lawful  rent  is  taken  for  that  farm  by  the 
landlord,  the  rent  is  over  that.  If  it  was  let  for  the  value,  they  could  employ  men,  and  give 
the  labouring  man  his  work,  if  they  got  encouragement  from  the  landlord. 

29.  What  sort  of  encouragement? — I am  no  great  author  upon  matters  of  this  kind,  but 
I will  give  my  opinion.  The  encouragement  I would  wish  to  have  between  them  is,  suppose 
a farm  is  worth  £20,  it  is  not  worth  that  altogether,  being  impoverished,  as  it  is ; but  if 
it  was  worth  £20,  if  brought  to  production,  I would  compel  the  tenant  to  use  a part  of  it  for 
the  improvement  of  the  laud  for  a few  years,  and  then,  when  the  ground  would  be  worth 
the  reut,  to  have  the  landlord  come  and  take  the  £20  a year  for  it,  and  then  the  tenant  could 
pay  that  independently  after  a time.  But  for  want  of  capital,  how  can  a man  do  that,  when 
more  than  the  lawful  rent  is  taken  from  the  poor  man  ? I knew  an  instance  of  a man  who 
was  a stout  farmer  once,  who  asked  a woman,  who  was  churning  three  pounds  of  butter,  to 
let  him  have  it,  and  he  would  give  her  a ticket  to  account  for  it.  She  refused,  and  said  she 
could  not.  She  came  to  him  afterwards  with  ap  excuse,  and  said,  she  was  obliged  to  giro  1 
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to  a neighbour  from  whom  she  took  butter  before  to  pay  off  the  National  Bank  money.  I 
could  not  call  them  farmers  by  this  means.  They  are  not  farmers.  No  mau  is  a farmer  but  a 
man  that  can  cultivate  and  manure  liis  farm.  They  want  to  skin  the  lands  and  burn  them. 
They  are  hindered  doing  that,  it  being  a mountainy  place.  They  are  not  allowed  to  burn 
those  grounds,  and  that  has  discouraged  them  of  late. 

30.  Is  not  burning  the  land  very  injurious  to  tlie  land?— Yes,  to  some  land— if  there  was 
a bare  rock  it  would  injure  the  land  to  burn  it ; if  it  was  a mountain,  it  could  not  be  properly 
brought  to  production  without  burning  it.  The  farmers  in  the  same  district,  except  one  out 
of  100,  cannot  drink  a pint  of  sour  milk  among  five  in  family  from  about  Christmas  until 
about  the  17th  of  March  or  so  ; and  then  generally  they  are  forced  to  sell  the  sour  milk  in 
order  to  meet  the  rent,  or  pawn  their  clothes.  I know  in  different  places  three  women  in 
one  house  trusting  to  one  cloak,  and  for  a time  perhaps  it  might  be  in  the  pawn-office. 

31.  Of  what  class  are  those  women  ? — They  work  for  farmers. 

32.  What  is  the  smallest. quantity  of  land  a man  can  support  himself  and  his  family  out  of 
at  a moderate  rent,  by  farming  it  and  not  having  any  other  means  of  support? — They  could, 
I know,  where  they  are  encouraged  in  that  place,  support  themselves  by  ten  acres,  properly 
cultivated,  of  good  light  land,  better  than  what  they  are  doing  by  thirty  acres,  from  the  want 
of  capital  and  means. 

33.  Do  many  of  the  people  of  your  class  emigrate  to  America  ? — Not  many  in  the  place, 
not  in  the  very  neighbourhood. 

34.  Why  do  they  not? — The  most  of  them  in  that  place  are  not  able  to  emigrate  from 
the  want  of  money. 

35.  Supposing  the  means  of  emigration  were  given  to  them,  would  they  be  willing  to 
emigrate  ? — They  are  not  anxious  for  it — they  have  not  the  courage ; they  are  not  so  willing 
to  emigrate. 

36.  Those  people  you  describe  as  being  so  wretched  in  their  condition — supposing  lands 
were  supplied  for  them  in  America,  would  they  be  willing  and  anxious  to  emigrate  ? — It  is 
hard  for  a man  to  account  for  another  man’s  mind,  but  of  course  they  would. 

[ Tile  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Thomas  John  Hungerford,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Rosebank,  near  Skibbereen.  I have  been  generally  occupied 
as  a land  agent  for  the  last  eighteen  years. 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information? — The  immediate  one  we  are  in,  the  Carbcrys;  it  is  a very  extensive  one, 
including  four  baronies. 

3.  Is  it,  generally  speaking,  a tillage  district  ? — Yes,  it  is  generally,  particulai'ly  along 
the  sea  coast  every  scrap  that  can  be  tilled  is  tilled. 

4.  Is  the  agriculture  in  it  improving  ? — Yes;  wo  established  an  agricultural  society  here 
in  1836,  to  which  I have  been  secretary,  and  it  has  made  great  progress,  and  would  make 
more  progress  if  the  landlords  gave  that  encouragement  1 think  them  bound  to  give,  but 
which  they  are  very  tardy  in  doing  ; and  if  such  encouragement  was  held  out  in  this  district 
as  is  in  others,  the  tenants  would  improve  vastly. 

5.  What  encouragement  do  you  suggest  that  landlords  ought  to  give  ? — Remuneration  for 
permanent  improvements  from  year  to  year.  Without  that  tenants-at-will  are  very  indif- 
ferent about  improvements  at  all ; and  where  landlords  do  not  encourage  them,  they  build  the 
most  wretched  hovels,  and  are  satisfied  to  live  in  them  in  that  state. 

6.  Can  you  state  any  system  of  encouragement  given  by  the  landlords  in  this  district  ? — 
Yes ; I know  Mr.  Beecher  allows  for  building  new  houses  and  draining  and  fencing,  and  I 
have  known  that  productive  of  a very  good  effect.  Still  a very  general  complaint  exists  that 
the  price  of  land  in  the  district  is  high. 

7.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  comparing  generally  the  letting  value  with  the  poor  law 
valuation? — Yes  ; I have  had  a great  number  of  opportunities,  and  as  far  as  I could  form 
any  opinion,  the  letting,  generally  speaking,  by  the  landlord  is  one-fifth  over  the  poor  law 
valuation. 

8.  Do  you  consider  the  general  letting  too  high  ? — I consider  it  high  from  my  own  know- 
ledge and  experience  generally,  and  especially  from  the  state  of  cultivation  the  land  is  in. 

9.  Do  you  think  it  higher  than  in  the  other  districts  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — What  I 
see  existing  as  an  evil,  exists  in  other  districts  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

10.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  as  to  the  county 
rate? — I would  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  county  rate  should  be  paid  by  the  landlord. 
The  landlord  levies  the  rate  and  applies  the  rate,  and  derives  the  chief  benefit  of  the  expen- 
diture : he  has  a control  over  the  grand  jury  in  levying  it.  And  also  I think  by  that  measure, 
we  should  get  rid  of  a very  heavy  tax  in  the  way  of  baronial  constables — they  are  paid  a 
very  large  sum  ; and  if  the  landlords  wore  obliged  to  pay  the  county  rate  there  would  be 
very  little  difficulty  in  collecting  it,  and  the  treasurer  of  the  county  would  receive  it  through 
the  bank. 

11.  Have  you  any  other  point  to  suggest? — With  regard  to  the  poor  rate, , the  general 
feeling  of  the  peasantry  is,  that  the  landlord  ought  to  pay  it.  Now  comparing  the  valu- 
ation of  the  land  under  the  poor  law  with  the  rent,  I have  found,  in  numberless  instances, 
hi  settling  with  the  tenants,  that  they  paid  no  poor  rate — it  was  all  paid  by  the  landlord. 

12.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  poor  rate  ? — I think  it  a very  fair  one,  taking  it  as 
a whole. 
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13.  Have  you  liad  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  different  unions? — Bandon  and 
Ban  try  I have ; and  on  comparing  it  with  those,  I thought  it  a very  reasonable  one  and 
generally  below  the  value.  I think  that  a medium  value  between  the  poor  law  valuation  and 
the  rent  actually  paid,  would  be  the  fair  value  of  the  land. 

14.  You  think  the  one  too  high  and  the  other  too  low? — Yes.  With  respect  to 
agencies — in  all  cases  where  the  office  of  agent  is  abused,  it  must  be  owing  in  a great  decree 
to  the  landlord’s  own  neglect,  particularly  if  ho  is  a resident  landlord,  and  if  a non-resident 
in  not  listening  to  the  complaints  of  the  tenants.  I have  known  that  case  exist  in  manv 
instances.  I am  acquainted  with  striking  abuses  by  some  agents  in  this  district.  Tenants 
of  the  worst  and  poorest  description  are  obliged  to  go  to  the  bank  to  raise  money ; the  agent 
draws  upon  them,  and  in  the  case  I allude  to,  they  have  to  pay  for  the  stamp  and  discount 
at  the  bank  The  agent  has  made  them  pay  6 cl.  for  filling  the  bill,  and  a discount  equal  in 
amount  to  himself  to  that  which  they  paid  at  the  bank — that  is  a fee  for  himself  for  putting 
his  name  to  the  bill. 

15.  Is  that  a general  system  ? — No ; I am  happy  to  say  that  that  is  the  only  case  I heard 
of.  I thought  it  so  striking,  I was  determined  to  mention  it  if  an  opportunity  occurred. 

1G.  Are  we  to  understand  you  never  heard  of  another  instance  of  it  ? — No  ; it  is  confined 
to  one  agent,  but  not  to  one  instance.  We  want  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  Yery 
much,  for  the  occupying  tenant  holds  sometimes  more  than  he  can  work,  in  consequence  of 
the  bad  system.  I am  quite  sure  we  have  land  enough  in  this  district,  compai-atively  speak- 
ing, uncultivated,  to  support  double  the  number  of  people  who  hold  it. 

17.  What  is  the  coudition  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — They  are  in  the  very  lowest  state; 
there  is  not  constant  employment  for  them,  and  I do  not  think  we  have  within  ourselves  any 
remedy.  If  many  of  the  larger  proprietors  could  be  induced  to  adopt  the  allotment  system 
in  its  improved  features,  it  would  he  productive  of  much  good,  and  many  of  them  have  it  in 
their  power  to  do  so. 

18.  What  do  you  mean  us  to  understand  by  “allotment  system  in  its  improved  features?” 

Similar  to  the  very  small  farms  held  in  England.  It  is  a good  while  ago  since  Mr.  Jacob 
published  his  pamphlet,  as  to  what  was  done  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  Lord 
Braybroolc  adopted  the  system,  and  gave  from  six  to  ten  acres  to  his  tenants ; and  upon 
getting  those  lots,  and  a comfortable  cottage,  they  got  on  wonderfully : and  if  the  same 
system  was  adopted  here,  it  would  be  productive  of  great  good.  We  have  many  poor  in 
this  district,  who  would  be  quite  comfortable  on  ten  acres.  Farmers  in  this  district  hold  a 
good  deal  more  land  than  they  can  ever  till. 

19.  Would  you  be  able  to  persuade  them  to  give  it  up? — I think  landlords  in  many 
instances  could  divide  it.  Many  of  them  hold  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty  acres.  They  could 
appropriate  a portion  of  it  to  a man  who  is  a mere  labourer,  and  half  the  year  not  getting 
employment.  When  employment  can  be  got,  it  is  quite  common  to  have  a labourer  to  work 
for  6d.  a day,  and  that  when  the  potatoes  are  at  the  highest  price,  when  they  pay  6 d.  for 
twenty-one  pounds. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Thomas  Townsend,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — Smithville,  in  the  east  division  of  West  Carbery. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment? — I am  a half-pay  lieutenant  in  the  navy;  I 
have  been  agent  to  an  aunt  of  mine  for  these  nine  or  ten  years  back ; and  I have  been  in  the 
habit  of  managing  landed  property. 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted? — Almost  the 
whole  country  is  in  tillage.  The  population  is  very  great,  and  the  mode  of  culture  bad. 
Drainage  is  latterly  getting  more  into  practice  among  the  farmers,  but  in  general  it  is  badly 
done  for  want  of  practice  or  knowledge.  Rotation  of  crops  there  is  none,  with  the  exception 
of  potatoes  and  corn  alternately  every  year  from  time  immemorial ; the  population  being  so 
great,  and  farms  in  general  so  small,  they  cannot  well  avoid  it.  The  ground  is  naturally 
impoverished,  and  the  general  complaint  is,  it  will  not  bear  as  it  formerly  did. 

4.  What  is  the  description  of  the  manures  used? — Persons  living  near  the  sea  use  sea- 
weed and  sand,  which  in  general  bears  good  crops ; those  persons  in  the  interior  collect  peat 
or  turf  mould  in  their  yards  for  the  cattle  to  trample  on ; those  who  can  do  so  draw  sand 
from  a great  distance,  and  mix  it  with  the  peat.  A great  number  of  them  are  not  able  to 
procure  sand,  hut  collect  all  they  can  of  different  materials  in  the  mountains  and  turfy  soil, 
which  they  burn,  and  the  ashes  give  a good  potato  crop.  The  rent  is  generally  a gross  sum, 
at  so  much  a gneeve  or  half  gneeve,  and  seldom  by  the  acre.  The  poor  law  is  so  differently 
valued  on  the  different  properties  that  it  would  be  hard  to  tell  the  proportion  that  the  rent 
bears  to  it.  The  poor  law  valuation  was  the  most  incorrect  thing  in  the  world.  There  is 
one  tenant  who  pays  a rent  of  £73  a year,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  well  paid,  arid 
a very  decent  respectable  man,  and  they  valued  him  at  £50  a year ; another  man,  who  paid 
£36  a year,  they  valued  him  at  £4S— both  of  them  yearly  tenants,  and  it  was  put  of  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  landlord  should  not  know  the  value  of  the  ground  : if  the  £3o 
was  worth  £4S,  he  would  uot  be  allowed  to  hold  it  at  £36 ; but  I could  not  get  them 
alter  the  valuation.  With  respect  to  the  time  of  the  payment  of  rent,  many  demand  pay- 
ment immediately  on  its  coming  due,  and  a great  many  others  do  not  require  it  *orJ* 

of  time  after  it  becomes  due.  "The  mode  of  recovery  is  by  distress  on  the  lands.  Whether 
under  the  proprietor  or  middlemen,  I see  little  or  no  difference  in  the  letting  °f  J: 
The  proprietor,  with  few  exceptions,  requires  as  much  from  the  cottager  tenant  and  sm 
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farmer  as  the  middleman  would;  and  the  great  evil  is,  that  in  general  the  lands  are  much  lOtA  Sept.,  1844. 

over  set,  more  than  any  solvent  tenant  could  fairly  pay  for  them.  The  competition  for  land  ■ 

is  so  great,  that  any  thing  will  be  acceded  to  in  the  shape  of  rent  that  may  be  demanded,  '32SLm 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  possession ; and  after  coming  into  possession  the  rent  cannot  T-  Townsend>  esl- 
be  made  out  of  the  premises,  and  then  follow  so  many  ejectments.  Tenure  is  generally  at 
vtill,  or  from  year  to  year;  at  the  same  time,  there  are  a good  many  leases  at  twenty-one 
and  thirty-one  years,  and  some  for  two  or  more  lives. 

5.  Do  you  see  much  difference  in  the  cultivation  of  farms,  according  as  they  are  held  by 
lease  or  will?— I almost  invariably  see  that  the  tenant-at-will,  if  he  has  a dependence  upon 
the  landlord,  has  his  ground  in  bettor  order  than  if  lie  had  a lease. 

6.  Is  that  a common  case? — Yes,  it  is.  When  a lease  begins  to  come  near  its  end,  or 
stagger  at  all,  thoy  work  the  very  life  out  of  the  ground,  for  fear  they  should  not  get  it 
again,  and  the  landlord  gets  his  ground  in  much  worse  order  than  he  gives  it  to  them. 

There  was  a tenant  who  refused  a thirty-one  years’  lease.  He  said  he  would  rather  remain 
as  he  was. 

7.  Does  the  subdivision  of  farms  continue  ? — Under  this  head  it  is  too  much  the  custom 
with  the  farmer,  on  marrying  any  of  his  children,  or  all  of  them,  to  give  them  a portion  of 
the  ground,  until  ho  cuts  it  up  into  such  small  tenements  that  the  whole  produce  is  eaten  up 
and  nothing  left  to  pay  the  rent;  and  it  is  a case  the  landlord  can  hardly  guard  against. 

Many  is  the  comfortable  farmer  that  lias  destroyed  himself  in  that  way : the  landlord  is 
ultimately  obliged  to  eject  the  whole.  Scarcely  one  of  them  lias  any  idea  of  putting  their 
children  out  to  trades,  or  sending  thorn  abroad  to  provide  for  tliemseivcs;  all  depending  on 
that  bit  of  land  to  support  the  whole.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  large  or  small  farmers, 

I have  invariably  found  the  larger  the  farm  the  better  the  rent  is  paid,  and  the  more  comfort- 
able and  wealthy  the  tenant ; and  though  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  farm  does  not  exceed 
that  of  the  large,  the  holding  of  the  small  farmer  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  his  family  and 
pay  his  rent.  I do  conceive  the  labourer  is  better  off  than  the  small  farmer,  having  no  taxes 
of  any  kind  to  pay.  The  labourer  generally  holds  his  cottage  from  the  large  farmer,  for 
which  he  pays  him  a certain  rent;  and  whatever  ground  he  requires  for  a potato  garden,  he 
likewise  rents  at  from  £3  to  £4  from  the  farmer,  for  which  he  pays  him  in  labour.  In  the 
busy  times  of  the  year  he  is  fed  by  the  farmer.  The  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail,  except 
from  the  farmer  to  his  labourer.  Agency  would  be  hard  for  me  to  describe ; it  is  pretty 
well  known  that  some  of  them  take  fees  to  a great  extent,  and  require  those  fees,  and  there 
are  others  who  take  or  require  none  at  all.  I would  say  it  depends  more  on  the  landlord, 
the  description  of  person  he  appoints  to  that  situation,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  pays  him. 

The  gale  days  are  twenty-fifth  March,  and  twenty-ninth  September  ; but  mostly  May  and 
November.  Rents  are  generally  paid  in  cash,  and  the  mode  of  recovery  is  generally  by 
distress  on  the  lands.  The  landlord’s  portion  of  the  poor  rate  is  allowed  to  whatever  gale 
the  tenant  pays  up  his  rent. 

8.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No, 

I have  not. 

9.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — The 
effect  of  placing  the  rent-charge  on  the  landlord  must  ultimately  be  to  free  the  tenant  from  it. 

So  many  new  lettings  having  taken  place  since  the  year  1832  all  new  sets  must  be  tithe  free ; 
and  were  there  no  rent-charge  at  all,  the  tenant  would  not  benefit  by  it — the  landlord  would, 
as  ground  will  set  for  its  value,  and  not  one  out  of  fifty  knows  they  are  paying  it  at  all.  On 
those  .old  takes  that  have  not  fallen  in,  they  are  aware  that  they  are  still  paying  it;  but  as 
it  comes  in  the  shape  of  rent  nothing  is  heard  about  it.  There  have  been  no  agrarian  out- 
rages in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  respect  to  comity  cess,  it  was  formerly  very  light ; of 
latter  years  it  has  been  so  very  heavy,  that  it  has  turned  into  a very  serious  grievance,  the 
whole  burden  of  which  is  now  thrown  on  the  poor  farmer  and  whoever  occupies  a few  acres 
of  laud, — the  whole  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  landlords  not  contributing  a shilling  to  it, 
aad  the  greater  part  of  them  non-resident.  Were  the  landlord  and  landed  proprietor  obliged 
to  contribute  their  portion  according  to  their  interest  in  the  grounds,  it  would  be  the  cause  of 
stopping  a great  deal  of  jobbing  going  forward.  Landlords  are  continually  endeavouring  to 
get  new  lines  of  roads  through  their  properties,  and  in  very  few  instances  offering  to  contri- 
bute to  any  part  of  the  expense.  And  from  the  general  description  of  rate-payers  associated 
with  the  magistrates  at  road  sessions,  instead  of  being  a check,  they  have  made  things  much 
worse  than  formerly.  They  are  in  the  first  placo  canvassed  on  all-occasions,  and  none  of  them 
will  go  against  the  wish  of  their  landlords  ; and  without  knowing  for  why  or  for  wherefore, 
they  wornd  vote  away  all  the  barony  was  worth.  And  what  isv  still  worse,  it  is  with  few 
exceptions  the  same  porsons  that  are  always  chosen,  and  they  are  themselves  the  principal 
contractors  and  road  jobbers. 

10.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — If  the  landlord  could 
be  made  to  bear  bis  proportion  of  the  county  cess ; I think  that  should  be  done,  because  all 
the  burden  falls  upon  the  occupying  tenants.  Formerly  it  was  merely  nothing — 2s.  or  3s.  a 
year ; now  it  is  20s.  or  30s. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


William  Henry  Hedyes  Beecher,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  72,3. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ?— Hollybrook.  w”'  “ 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes,  and  a magistrate.  From  16,000  to  17,000  acres  ■ ’ ’’ 

I have  hereabouts,  held  under  different  circumstances. 
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7£3. 

Wm.  Henry  Hedge 
Beecher,  esq. 


3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  bo  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — All  the  district  from  here  to  Crookhaven,  but  parti- 
cularly my  own  estate.  The  principle  I have  latterly  acted  upon  is  applicable  to  every  othei 
property. 

4.  Have  yon  any  statement  you  would  like  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? 

[Vide  Appendix,  No.  32,  Part  ///.] 

\The  icitness  withdreic.'] 


7 other 
I have. 


724. 

Charles  M'Cwthy. 


Charles  M:Carthj,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Upper  Lissall,  about  five  miles  from  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  How  much  laud  do  you  hold? — About  thirty-five  Irish  acres. 

4.  Is  the  farming  improving  about  you  ? — It  is  not  improving  much. 

5.  How  is  the  rent  fixed  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — By  agreement.  The  rent  is  too  lfndj, 
but  we  are  obliged  to  take  it,  for  wc  cannot  live  by  the  ditches;  we  must  have  some  place  to 
live  in. 

6.  Which  is  highest — the  poor  law  valuation  or  the  rent  ?— Sometimes  the  rent  is  higher 
and  sometimes  lower ; in  old  leases  it  is  lower  than  the  valuation,  but  the  land  let  lately  is 
higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 

7.  How  do  they  recover  the  rent  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — By  distraining  the  cattle,  and 
impounding  them. 

8.  Are  there  any  fees  charged  by  the  drivers  ? — Yes,  they  charge  2s.  6d. ; some  charge 
Is.  6d.,  and  some  2s. 

9.  How  do  the  farmers  hold  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  are  very  few  leases  in  the 
parish  where  I live  ; there  are  only  thirty-five  leases  in  thirty-two  ploughlands. 

10.  What  do  you  think  of  that  system  ? — It  is  a very  bad  system. 

11.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  improve  more  with  leases  ? — Yes  ; because  when  the 
landlords  notice  the  improvements  they  will  turn  them  out,  and  get  another  in  their  place. 

12.  Do  all  the  landlords  do  that? — Not  the  entire  of  them,  but  a good  many  of  them  do. 

13.  Are  there  many  people  turned  out  in  your  neighbourhood  to  make  the  farms  larger  ? 

Yes.  I know  three  brothers  turned  out  in  the  next  village  ; they  gave  up  possession  in  Mav, 
and  their  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  were  distrained  by  the  landlord,  and  taken  into  his 
own  possession,  without  a cant  or  auction  ; and  now  then’  corn  is  cut  down  and  taken  twenty 
miles  to  his  own  place,  without  any  auction. 

14.  How  much  rent  did  they  owe? — They  owed  about  £100  rent  and  arrears,  and  they 
have  no  expectation  of  getting  the  potatoes. 

15.  Are  they  turned  out? — Yes;  they  gave  up  possession  of  the  ground. 

16.  Was  it  by  agreement  with  the  landlord? — They  made  an  agreement  for  paying  the 
rent,  but  the  rent  was  too  high ; they  could  not  come  up  to  it  when  their  crops  could  not 
make  the  rent.  He  came  and  took  their  effects. 

17.  Can  you  state  whether  ho  took  the  corn  without  having  made  an  agreement  with 
them  ? — He  made  no  agreement ; he  took  away  the  cattle  and  corn  without  any  agreement. 
They  told  me  so  themselves.  I saw  the  corn  going  away  last  week,  and  twelve  more  cars 
went  yesterday. 

IS.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instance,  besides  the  one  you  have  mentioned,  where  corn 
has  been  taken  away  in  the  manner  you  have  mentioned  ? — It  is  a very  common  practice 
with  a good  many  of  the  landlords. 

19.  To  seize  the  corn? — Yes,  to  seize  the  corn;  and  I have  known  them  seize  on  the 
cabbages  growing  in  the  kitchen  garden. 

20.  Is  that  when  distraining  for  the  rent  due  ? — Yes ; and  they  take  the  furniture,  and 
even  take  the  bed  from  under  them. 

21.  Upon  your  oath,  have  you  known  an  instance  of  the  bed  being  taken  from  under 
them? — Yes,  I do,  and  the  saddle  from  the  horse. 

22.  Do  you  know,  upon  your  oath,  an  instance  in  which  a man’s  bed  was  taken  from  under 
him  for  rent  ? — Yes,  for  rent. 

. 23.  When  was  that  ? — It  was  a common  practice. 

24.  When  was  that  done  ? — It  was  done  about  five  years  ago  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 

25.  Has  it  been  done  since  ? — Yes ; it  is  a general  practice.  They  strip  us  bare  of  every 
thing  but  the  clothes  we  wear — some  of  them,  not  all  of  them ; and  by  virtue  of  my  oath,  if 
my  lease  was  out  to-morrow,  I would  rather  go  off  to  America  than  take  my  land  under  that 
landlord,  or  any  other,  if  I could  not  get  land  from  the  head  landlord. 

26.  Are  the  practices  to  which  you  allude  done  by  the  head  landlord,  or  the  middleman  ?— 
By  the  middleman.  I never  knew  it  done  by  the  head  landlord.  But  when  a man’s  term 
has  expired,  he  will  keep  him  under  the  same  rent  paid  to  the  middleman ; but  the  advantage 
is,  if  he  is  going  to  turn  him  away,  he  will  not  strip  him  so  bare  as  the  middleman. 

27.  Have  there  been  any  disturbances  in  consequence  of  the  land  being  taken  from  the 
tenants  ? — Very  often. 

28.  Lately? — Yes,  lately  too. 

29.  What  wore  the  outrages? — Houses  burnt  by  some  people,  when  the  tenants  who  used 
to  be  occupying  the  ground  were  turned  out. 

30.  When  was  that? — There  was  a house  burnt  in.  our  district  about  last  June,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bantry. 

31.  What  did  they  burn  it  for  ? — For  tenants  being  dispossessed,  and  others  come  in. 
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The  houghing  cattle  and  burning  the  bouses  arc  always  done  by  having  the  old  occupying 
tenants  turned  out. 

32.  When  those  tenants  were  turned  out  did  they  owe  much  rent  ? — I could  not  swear 
to  that. 

33.  Could  you  say  that  they  did  not?— No  ; I could  not  say  that  they  did,  or  did  not,  for 
I do  not  know. 

34.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  of  curing  those  evils  of  which  you  complain  ? — I know 
right  well  if  the  farmers  of  Ireland  got  their  ground  at  a fair  valuation  and  a middling  good 
term  of  their  ground,  that  would  be  the  only  thing  to  stop  all  these  evils. 

35.  You  think  that  the  people  would  improve  if  they  got  those  things? — Yes. 

36.  And  be  quiet? — Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion.  If  I build  a good  house  to  day 
I will  be  noticed  when  the  landlord  sees  my  house  built ; be  may  notice  me  and  turn 
me  out. 

37.  If  you  were  sure  of  being  paid  for  your  house  or  any  thing  else  you  built,  would 
you  be  as  well  satisfied  as  with  a lease  ? — Yes.  If  there  was  payment  for  mo  I would  build 
three  houses  where  I built  one,  or  even  if  I was  compensated  for  part  of  them. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  John  Hayes,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Tralong,  near  Rosscarbery,  in  this  county. 

2.  Arc  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — About  140  acres  altogether. 

4.  Is  agriculture  improving  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Not  much. 

5.  Is  the  tenure  in  your  neighbourhood  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — Most  of  them  at 
will. 

6.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  on  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improvement 
of  their  farms? — It  has  a great  effect.  They  have  no  encouragement  to  improve  the  land; 
he  may  be  turned  out,  and  another  put  in  bis  place  to-morrow. 

7.  Are  there  many  turned  out  in  that  way  in  that  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

8.  Without  owing  any  rent? — I do  not  say  that;  but  a man  after  improving  his  land,  if 
he  does  not  give  a higher  rent  he  will  bo  dispossessed. 

9.  Have  you  seen  many  instances  of  that  ? — No  ; a few. 

10.  Have  you  known  any  eases  of  that  kind  lately  ? — Not  of  late.  I hold  a farm 
myself  under  a gentleman  ; I have  improved  it  greatly  : I demanded  a lease,  and  lie  docs 
not  seem  willing  to  give  it ; and  it  is  my  opinion  that  that  may  occur  hereafter  to  myself.  I 
have  improved  it  greatly,  and  put  plenty  of  seeds  into  it. 

11.  Did  ho  refuse  to  give  you  a lease? — He  did  not  seem  willing  to  give  it.  I demanded 
it  frequently. 

12.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  largo  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — We  have  not 
many  large  farmers. 

13.  Are  the  farmers  improving  ? — No,  they  arc  not.  The  state  of  the  farmers  is  worse 
than  that  of  the  poor  labouring  men.  If  there  is  a labouring  man  who  gets  constant  employ- 
ment from  the  farmers  ho  will  be  better  off  than  the  farmers,  because  ho  will  have  his  diet 
from  the  employer. 

14.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  that  would  remedy  those  evils  you 
complain  of? — I think  if  wc  could  got  our  land  at  a lair  valuation  it  would  be  very  useful, 
and  there  would  be  no  bad  work,  and  to  get  a lease  of  it. 

15.  If  there  was  a law  passed  that  would  entitle  you  to  remuneration  for*  all  your  improve- 

ments in  case  of  being  turned  out,  would  you  be  well  satisfied  with  it  without  a lease? 
Yes ; for  I would  never  be  turned  out — the  improvements  would  cover  ton  or  twelve  years 
rent.  The  improvements  I have  done  these  twenty  years  would  never  bo  paid,  and  I would 
ho  left  my  land ; and  would  it  not  bo  a pity  that  a man  who  had  improved  his  land  should 
be  turned  out,  and  that  it  should  be  handed  over  to  an  idle  fellow  ? I have  no  charge  as 
against  my  landlord,  except  that  I am  obliged  to  pay  the  rent,  and  the  times  are  hard,  but  it 
is  according  to  our  bargain.  . . 

16.  Has  lie  raised  the  rent  upon  you? — No;  not  since  I came  to  him.  It  was  raised 
enough  before  that.  The  tenant  before  me  was  broken.  I got  it  at  the  same  rent;  it  was 
tight  enough. 

[The  witless  withdrew.'] 


Bandon,  Wednesday,  11th  September,  1S44. 

MusMijne  Alcoch,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Rough  Grove,  three  miles  from  Bandon.  . 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I cultivate  a large  portion  of  my  own  property  in  fee  farm, 
about  300  statute  acres,  and  I am  also  a magistrate  of  the  county. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — I am  particularly  acquainted  with  the  barony  of  Ivinalmeaky,  and  all  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Bandon ; and  I have  a very  good  knowledge  ot  the  electoral 
districts  to  the  north  of  the  Bandon  river,  that  belonged  to  our  poor  law  union. 

4.  What  should  you  say  was  the  general  description  of  the  district  ?— I he  union  is  very 
extensive,  and  runs  to  the  sea  coast,  and  runs  north.  The  larrns  to  the  north  of  the  town 
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Charles  M'Carfby. 


Mr.  John  Hayes. 


11  th  Sept.,  1844. 
M.  Alcoelc,  esq. 
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llrt  Sept.,  1844.  of  Bandon  are  considerably  larger  than  tiro  farms  on  the  sea  coast.  The  small  farms 
cropped  more,  and  the  large  farms  are  more  grazing. 

M Alcock  esq  5-  Does  fcllis  <ilstl''ct  with  wbh-h  you  are  acquainted  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and 
coc  , esq.  j.emunorative  improvements  ? — No  doubt  of  it,  if  there  was  capital. 

6.  Can  you  specify  any  modes  in  which  you  think  improvements  could  be  effected  ?— The 
river  Bandon  may  be  improved,  so  that  there  might  be  a navigation  to  a certain  extent  on 
it.  There  might  be  a navigation  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  river  up  to  the  town.  That 
has  been  canvassed.  I do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  carried  on  now  ; but  if  there  were 
quays  erected  on  different  parts  of  the  river,  adapted  for  vessels  to  load  and  unload  at,  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  to  the  town. 

7.  Is  there  any  other  improvement  yon  wish  to  name  ? — The  inhabitants  of  Bandon  would 
also  be  anxious  to  have  a tram-road.  That  was  canvassed  at  a public  meeting  ; but  has  not 
been  carried  into  execution. 

S.  Where  was  it  proposed  to  go  to  ? — Between  this  town  and  Kinsale. 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — It  is  considerably,  I have  no  doubt  of  it  - but 
the  want  of  capital  among  the  general  class  of  farmers  prevents  a more  effective  improve- 
ment. Some  gentlemen  who  have  capital  are  extensive  and  improving  farmers ; but  thev 
do  not  practice  a regular  rotation  of  crops  upon  the  new  system.  Drainage  is  generally 
attempted,  but  not  carried  on  with  system.  It  is  considered  principally  of  value  in  removin'* 
the  under -water,  without  reference  to  the  removal  of  the  surface-water.  There  is  one 
farming  society,  which  has  given  a great  stimulus  to  improvement  in  stock  and  agriculture 
both  in  growing  green  crops,  and  in  breeding  stock. 

10.  Is  there  any  agriculturist  in  the  neighbourhood  employed  by  the  faming  society,  or 
any  proprietor  in  it? — No,  none. 

1 1 . What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? They 

vary  very  much.  They  vary  from  under  ten  to  500  acres  and  upwards. 

12.  Are  there  many  under  ten  ? — Yes,  on  the  sea  coast ; inland  they  are  larger.  Those 
who  hold  under  ten  are  half  labourers.  They  must  have  labour  to  pay  their  rent. 

13.  Taking  the  whole  district,  should  you  say  that  the  farms  are  generally  under  ten? — 
It  is  impossible  to  speak  to  the  whole  district,  as  there  are  150, 00D  acres.  That  is  the 
extent  of  the  union  about  which  I have  been  recommended  to  be  examined.  We  make  use 
of  all  kinds  of  manure,  sea  sand,  bone  dust,  and  farm-yard  dung,  and  town  dung.  Improved 
tillage  has  not  lessened  the  demand  for  labour,  and  1ms  given  more  employment  to  women 
and  children. 

14.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  ? — Indeed  I cannot  say  that  they  are.  If  any 
thing,  they  are  increasing ; but  we  have  not  what  I call  grazing  farms,  entirely  given  up  to 
grazing,  but  grazing  and  cropping  the  land  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  now,  as  a 
farmer  myself.  I have  a dairy,  and  I raise  crops  of  every  description,  and  cattle. 

15.  Is  there  much  land  in  the  district  in  dairy  farms  ? — Yes,  there  are  a great  many  dairy 
farms  in  the  district,  particularly  to  the  north. 

16.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — I do  not  think  there 
are.  It  is  not  a common  mode  of  holding. 

17.  Do  they  use  whins  extensively  in  feeding  horses  or  cattle  ? — Yes,  they  do,  particularly 
horses.  I feed  my  horses  on  them  in  the  winter  in  lieu  of  liay. 

18.  What  sort  of  ground  do  they  require ; do  they  require  a good  soil  ? — They  will  grow 
on  any  soil — on  a wet  marl,  or  a rich  clay.  The  richer  the  soil  the  worse  the  furze.  They 
will  not  grow  on  a deep  rich  loam. 

19.  Do  you  had  them  a profitable  crop? — They  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  when  we 
are  scarce  of  hay. 

20.  Do  you  mow  them  every  year  ? — No  ; in  this  country  we  do  not  mow  them  at  all. 
They  get  a small  stick  with  a fork  and  a hook  to  it.  They  cut  the  succulent  branches  off, 
and  draw  them  home,  and  pound  them.  They  generally  cut  them  with  a chopper  or  a 
machine.  I have  seen  but  one  furze-cutter. 

21.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district  ? — The  amount  is  generally  fixed  by 
proposal — on  some  estates  by  valuation  ; it  is  an  aereable  sum. 

22.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  ? — A man  in  my  situation  values  bis 
property  himself,  and  in  other  cases  the  agent. 

23.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — There 
have  been  three  valuations  : there  have  been  the  baronial  valuation  for  the  county  cess,  the 
tithe  valuation,  and  the  poor  rate.  I have  made  a comparison  of  them  in  a ploughland 
of  my  own.  The  baronial  valuation  is  £328  12s.  on  the  ploughland,  the  tithe  valuation 
is  £336  14s.  11-J-f/.,  and  the  poor  law  valuation  £326  11s.  2d. ; the  number  of  acres  is  491. 

24.  Could  you  add  the  rent  to  that  statement  ? — I have  another  ploughland  over  136 
acres,  and  the  valuation  is  £326  11s.  2d.  for  the  poor  rate.  My  value  of  the  other  plough- 
land is  £460  9s.  6d.  for  491  acres,  within  a mile  of  the  town  of  Bandon. 

25.  Do  you  consider  that  that  would  give  a fair  representation  of  the  proportion  gene- 
rally borne  by  the  poor  law  to  the  lotting  value  ? — Excepting  on  one  estate,  the  letting  is 
about  one-sixth  over  the  poor  law  valuation.  In  this  case,  on  my  own  property  it  is 
considerably  more  ; it  is  generally  from  one-sixth  to  one-eighth — from  3s.  4 d.  to  2s.  6d.  in 
the  pound. 

26.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — That  is  according  to 
o.  man’s  necessities,  but  I think  in  about  three  or  four  months. 

ji7.  is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bills  by  the  small  tenantry  ? — No. 

28.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  ? — The  poorer 
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class  have  recourse  to  local  usurers  in  some  cases,  at  rates  of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per 
cent.  There  is  a great  want  of  capital  among  the  minor  tenants,  and  they  purchase  stock 
and  seed  at  a very  advanced  price,  on  getting  time  for  the  payment  of  it.  The  advance  in 
the  price  is  proportionate  to  the  length  of  their  accommodation. 

29.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — The 
usual  mode  is  by  distress,  but  there  is  very  little  of  that — it  is  very  seldom  resorted  to ; it  is 
by  distress  or  ejectment.  It  is  only  the  minor  middlemen,  if  I may  describe  such  a class, 
that  distress  their  tenants. 

30.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — Always  up 
to  the  gale.  In  some  cases  there  is  a dead  half-year  allowed  by  the  large  proprietors.  The 
rent  is  usually  paid  at  May  and  November,  aud  March  and  September. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
any  middlemen  ? — There  are  not  many  middlemen  now ; they  hold  generally  under  the 
proprietors. 

32.  Are  there  many  properties  in  your  neighbourhood  under  the  management  of  the 
courts  ? — I know  of  but  one. 

33.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  middlemen  and  those  under  the  courts, 
compared  to  those  under  the  head  landlords  ? — The  consequence  of  their  holding  without  a 
proper  tenure  to  encourage  them  to  improve  the  land  is,  that  the  land  will  bo  deteriorated 
every  hour,  and  consequently  a large  property  will  he  deteriorated  in  proportion. 

34.  Do  the  tenantry  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — I think  by  lease, 
generally,  for  a longer  or  shorter  term. 

35.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — They  vary  very  much,  but  there  are 
generally  covenants  against  under-letting. 

36.  What  observation  do  you  make  upon  the  relative  condition  of  those  holding  under 
lease,  and  those  at  will '? — That  depends  entirely  upon  the  person  they  hold  under.  There 
have  been  properties  upon  which  there  have  been  no  leases,  and  still  the  tenants,  having  good 
faith  in  the  landlord,  have  continued  to  improve. 

37.  Are  the  people,  in  your  opinion,  anxious  to  obtain  leases? — Very  anxious.  The 
tenure  is  principally  under  the  proprietor,  and  the  term  varies.  The  condition  of  the  tenant 
mainly  depends  upon  the  permanency  of  the  tenure,  if  the  land  is  let  for  a reasonable 
value,  and  the  tenant  is  industrious  and  with  sufficient  capital.  The  quality  of  the  land  has 
been  so  deteriorated,  in  most  cases,  on  the  expiration  of  leases  particularly,  when  formerly 
held  by  middlemen,  and  under-let  to  tenants,  by  constant,  cropping  and  improper  treatment, 
that  on  re-letting,  arid  a consolidation  of  the  very  small  farms  into  holdings  of  a moderate 
size,  even  such  as  would  require  a pair  of  horses  for  the  cultivation,  a short  tenure  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  occupier  to  bring  it  into  such  a productive  and  improved  state  as  to  give 
him  a fair  remunerative  return  for  the  capital  required  to  be  expended,  except  the  improve- 
ments were  made  or  allowed  for  by  the  landlord. 

38.  What  do  yon  consider  a sufficient  lease  to  give  due  encouragement  for  improvements  ? — 
I give  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives.  In  eases  of  tenants  holding  under  short  tenures,  the 
actual  state  of  tiie  premises  when  they  entered  into  possession  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  no  advance  of  rent  should  be  required  from  bis  improvements,  but 
reference  should  bo  had  to  the  original  state,  and  a fair  rent  imposed,  having  regard  to  the 
price  of  produce  on  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  term ; but  if  the  landlord  has 
made  the  improvements,  or  given  the  tenant  an  allowance  for  them,  he  should  have  a fair 
per  centage  in  the  increase  of  vent  on  the  renewal  of  the  term  ; and  also,  if  there  should  be 
an  improvement  in  tho  neighbourhood,  that  is,  by  the  erection  of  a town,  or  the  erection  of 
a manufactory,  which  increase  tho  value  of  the  land,  the  landlord  should  have  a fair  increase 
of  rent.  On  the  termination  of  the  tenure  the  landlord  should  always  have  the  power  of 
resumption,  allowing  the  tenant  for  any  improvement,  fairly,  not  fancifully  made,  but 
actually  and  beneficially,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  farm. 

39.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected — by  the  landlord,  or  by  tlie 
tenant,  or  jointly  ? — I think  jointly. 

40.  Can  you  state  any  system  followed  on  any  of  the  estates  in  this  country  of  assisting 
the  tenants  in  those  improvements? — They  generally  give  timber  aud  slates  for  the  houses. 
With  respect  to  the  drainage,  it  is  only  within  the  last  year  and  a half  that  it  has  been 
introduced.  I do  not  know  that  any  of  the  landlords  assist  in  that. 

41.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  this  district  ? — No  ; the  people  are 
too  anxious  to  retain  the  lands,  if  practicable. 

42.  If  they  got  into  arrear  are  they  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  farms  ? — In  some  cases 
they  would  be  if  the  landlord  approved  of  the  purchaser.  It  is  only  just  that  they  should. 

43.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district? — Yes,  decidedly  there  has 
from  time  to  time. 

44.  Any  recently? — Yes.  * 

45.  To  what  extent,  and  with  what  object  ? — When  farms  were  let  to  middlemen,  the 
habit  of  the  middleman  was,  to  let  a portion  of  the  land,  so  much  as  would  leave  him  the 
remainder  of  the  land  rent  free ; and  the  consequence  was,  the  landlord  had  a great  accumu- 
lation of  paupers  upon  the  estate,  aud  when  the  lease  was  out  those  persons  must  generally 
leave  tho  land. 

46.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  families  that  have  been  dispossessed  in 
this  district  in  the  last  three  or  four  years? — I could  not  ausw er  that. 

47.  Do  the  persons  dispossessed  receive  any  thing? — Yres,  generally  their  crops  on  going 
out. 
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1M  Sept.,  1844.  4S.  What  becomes  of  them? — They  emigrate,  or  take  some  small  tenement. 

— - 49.  Has  that  dispossession  been  attended  with  any  circumstances  of  oppression  or  hard- 

726.  ship  ? I think  not.  There  has  been  no  agrarian  outrage  since  1S32. 

M.  Alcock,  esq.  50.  In  your  opinion,  have  those  dispossessions  been  necessary  with  a view  to  the  formation 
of  a solvent  tenantry  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  they  were  necessary,  and  they  were  not 
carried  on  with  any  degree  of  harshness. 

51.  To  what  size  have  the  farms  been  raised  from  which  the  people  were  removed? To 

about  from  forty  to  100  acres. 

52.  Can  you  say  what  sized  farms  they  held,  the  parties  who  were  removed  ? — Some  not 
five  acres,  or  three  acres — from  five  to  twenty,  or  upwards. 

53.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — It  is  not  carried  on  now 
to  any  extent,  and  if  there  should  be  any  thing  of  the  kind,  it  is  a division  among  the 
children.  Some  poor  tenants  might  let  off  a portion  to  get  a sum  of  money,  if  permitted  bv 
the  landlord,  hut  the  landlord  does  not  permit  it.  There  are  cases  where  it  cannot  be 
prevented,  where  • there  have  been  existing  leases,  and  subletting  clauses  have  not  been 
inserted  in  the  leases. 

54.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fawning  population,  do  you  think  the  laro-e 
farmers  are  getting  richer? — Yes,  I do ; but  if  they  had  capital  they  would  be  a great  deal 
better  off.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  union  I am  more  particularly  acquainted  with, 
the  barony  of  Kinalmeaky,  the  tenantry  are  generally  comfortable,  extremely  well  con- 
ducted, and  industrious.  A spirit  of  improvement  is  daily  manifesting  itself  in  their  habits, 
tenements,  management  of  their  stock,  mode  of  farming  and  manuring  their  farms,  and  a 
great  anxiety  to  educate  their  children. 

55.  Are  the  small  tenants  getting  richer  ? — They  certainly  are  getting  more  comfortable, 
because  they  are  laying  out  more  manure ; but  both  classes  labour  under  a great  disadvantage 
from  want  of  capital.  They  are  obliged  to  throw  the  whole  of  their  corn  crop  into  the 
market : the  landlord  is  so  needy  he  must  have  his  rent. 

56.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — The  labourers  are  a wretched  class.  Perhaps  the 
commissioners  may  not  be  aware  of  the  system  upon  which  they  are  paid  here.  Labourers, 
with  large  families  of  six,  seven,  or  more  young  children,  are  very  badly  off,  and  not  able  to 
support  them.  A man  and  his  wife  may  do  very  well,  if  healthy,  till  their  family  increases, 
as  their  wants  are  few  and  simple  ; and  also  afterwards,  when  the  sons  are  grown  up,  and 
able  to  support  them.  Early  marriages  are  made  with  the  hope  of  support  from  their  children 
in  old  age.  Farm  labourers  hold  their  cottages  from  the  farmer ; they  are  wretched  hovels, 
usually  consisting  of  one  room,  sometimes  divided  by  a stone  or  mud  wall,  and  badly  thatched, 
but  they  are  satisfied  if  they  are  rain  proof,  and  do  not  smoke.  The  wages  are  Ad.  per  day, 
with  food  at  two  meals,  breakfast  and  dinner,  with  certain  privileges, — the  con-acre  garden, 
£6  per  acre ; the  grass  of  two  sheep,  8s.  per  year  each  ; house-rent,  with  clay  sufficient  to 
manure  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  potato  garden,  with  the  muck  of  some  of  the 
cattle  ; ferns  or  rushes  on  the  land,  and  sometimes  lime  to  mix  with  it,  to  be  put  in  and  out 
by  the  farmer,  30.?.  a year  ; and  horses  to  draw  turf  or  other  fuel ; and  the  run  of  a pig. 
Though  they  seldom  get  any  money,  they  prefer  the  privileges,  if  the  potato  garden  proves 
good,  to  double  hire  without  food  and  privileges. 

57.  Is  the  £6  an  acre  charged  for  unmanured  land  ? — No,  it  is  manured  by  the  fanner. 
Then  they  have  three-quarters  more,  which  they  manure  by  themselves,  by  the  manure  put 
into  the  yard  by  the  farmer  ; they  make  it  into  manure  by  mixing  it  with  the  muck  of 
cattle,  and  they  have  the  land  free  for  that.  But  some  of  the  lower  farmers  treat  their 
labourers  very  harshly, — they  do  not  keep  the  roof  of  the  house  dry ; they  will  not  put  in 
the  clay  in  proper  time  to  make  manure,  and  they  will  not  put  it  out  till  it  is  too  late  for  the 
crop ; and  the  labourers  suffer  generally  great  want  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  that  is,  during 
the  time  between  the  consumption  of  the  old  crop  and  the  coming-in  of  the  new  crop,  and 
the  Poor  Law  Act  does  not  give  them  proper  relief. 

58.  How  do  they  supply  themselves  with  food  ? — They  must  beg  ; they  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  poor-house  : the  labourer  is  bound  to  the  farmer  by  the  year,  and  the  family  will 
not  be  taken  in  unless  the  father  goes  with  them. 

59;  In  point  of  fact,  do  the  families  of  the  labouring  classes  exist,  during  that  time,  by 
begging  ? — In  point  of  fact  they  do ; they  have  no  other  resource. 

60.  Have  any  of  them  made  application  for  admission  to  the  poor-house? — Yes,  several 
have  made  application  for  admission  to  the  poor-house ; but  it  is  a fixed  rule  not  to  admit  any 
family  into  the  poor-house  without  the  father  of  the  family  goes  with  them,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  it  throws  the  family  upon  begging. 

61.  Have  any  fathers  of  families  made  application  for  admission? — No,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  very  seldom  in  that  case. 

62.  Are  there  fees  paid  usually  on  enforcing  rent,  or  granting  leases,  in  the  district?— I 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted' with  the  conduct  of  agents  to  answer  that,  but  the  impression 
on  my  mind  is,  that  there  are  not  fees  on  taking  farms. 

63.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  district,  or  to  the  usual 
letting  value  ? — The  county  cess  is  mostly  struck  according  to  the  baronial  valuation,  and  it 
is  a poundage  on  that  valuation. 

64.  To  what  amount  does  it  generally  come  ? — About  Is.  6d.  a year  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  union,  in  the  barony  of  Kinalmeaky.  It  must  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  the  county  or  barony. 

65.  What  means  are  taken  for  making  known  the  amount  to  be  levied? — The  means  are 
prescribed  by  the  act  of  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IY.  After  the  high  constable  gets  his  warrant 
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from  the  treasurer,  he  sends  a statement  of  the  amount  to  be  collected  on  each  townland  to 
the  churchwardens.  A vestry  is  called,  and  applotters  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
applotling  it,  and  then  they  are  to  return  the  warrant  within  a certain  timo  to  the  high 
constable,  and  the  high  constable  collects. 

66.  Is  there  any  public  notification  given  of  the  sum  to  be  levied  off  any  ploughland,  to 
any  person  who  may  not  have  been  at  the  vestry  ? — They  may  know’  it  from  the  applotters. 
The  applotters  are  appointed  out  of  the  ploughland. 

67.  At  what  seasons  of  the  year  is  it  levied  ? — A short  time  before  the  spring  and  summer 
assizes. 

68.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — It  ought  to  be 
allowed  at  the  gale  after  the  rate  is  struck ; I mean  that  the  rate  will  be  struck  this  very  day 
here,  and  the  landlord  must  allow  in  the  rent  of  the  29th  of  September  the  rate  struck 
this  day. 

69.  Is  it  usual  so  to  allow  it  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

70.  Suppose  the  tenant  is  in  arrear,  is  any  allowance  made  to  him  previous  to  the  payment 
of  that  gale  of  rent  ? — I would  think  it  was  not  generally,  but  it  is  not  my  practice  ; I allow  it. 

71.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  in  the  country  of  it  not  being  allowed  in  the  dis- 
trict?— I have  heard  it. 

72.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  well  founded? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  fact  in  some  few  instances. 

73.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  ? — No. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Daniel  Connor,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  March  House,  near  Dunmanway,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

2.  You  are  a landed  proprietor  in  this  county,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians, 
and  a magistrate  ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  With  what  district  are  you  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us  information  ? — 

I am  a good  deal  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  West  Riding  of  this  county,  but  more 
particularly  with  the  union  of  Dunmanway. 

4.  Does  that  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — Yes;  there  is  a great  quantity  of  improvable  ground,  which  is  at  present 
in  a state  of  nature,  and  it  principally  requires  draining. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  ? — Decidedly. 

6.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  every  particular,  I should  say,  among  the  working  farmers 
in  the  last  few  years,  particularly  since  Mr.  Smith’s  theory  caine  out  about  draining. 

7.  Is  that  system  extending  itself  among  the  small  farmers  ? — Yes,  more  so  than  any  other 
improvement. 

8.  Are  the  landlords  themselves  assisting  in  the  extension  of  it? — Yes. 

9.  To  what  extent  ? — Some  of  the  landlords  allow  for  making  the  drains,  and  the  tenant 
fills  them. 

10.  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  superintendents  employed  by  the  landlords 
in  the  district  ? — No,  not  any  in  the  union. 

11.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Lime  and  sea  sand.  Some  farmers  depend 
entirely  upon  tho  sea  sand  for  manure,  and  they  draw  it  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  up  the 
country : they  prefer  it  to  lime  ; they  say  it  fills  the  com  better. 

12.  Do  they  apply  it  to  every  crop? — No;  the  wheat  crop.  They  would  apply  it  to 
potatoes,  but  they  have  not  enough  of  it. 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  crops  ? — Along  by  the  sea  side  the  size  is  very  small ; in  the  other  part  of  the  union 
there  are  largo  farms,  of  100  and  150  acres. 

14.  Generally,  through  the  district,  what  do  you  consider  as  tho  most  prevalent  size  ? — 
About  twenty  acres. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  ? — Thei*o  is  only  one  succession  of  crops  with 
the  working  farmers,  and  that  is  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats.  Then  they  let  the  ground  rest 
in  a state  of  nature  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  begin  the  same  rotation  again. 

16.  What  manures  do  they  generally  use  with  their  potatoes  ? — The  earth  they  draw  into 
their  yards. 

17/ Do  they  put  the  sand  on  for  the  wheat? — Yes,  and  then  a crop  of  oats  afterwards. 

IS.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ?— A good  many  dairy  farms. 

19.  Are  they  increasing  ? — They  arc. 

20.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No,  not  many. 

21.  Is  the  agriculture  so  far  improved  as  to  affect,  in  any  manner,  the  demand  for 
labour  ? — The  demand  for  labour  has  generally  increased,  I think,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  tillage,  though  the  tillage  is  as  bad  as  it  ever  was ; but  they  till  more. 

22.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  in  the  district — by  private  contract,  proposal, 
or  valuation  ? — By  proposal. 

23.  Is  it  usual,  ‘in  that  case,  for  the  landlord  to  accept  the  highest  offer  ?— Yes. 

24.  Is  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  when  the  lease  expires  ? — Yes,  but 
they  require  the  highest  rent  from  him.  They  do  not  give  him  any  preference  as  to  the 
amount  of  rent,  but  as  to  giving  him  the  farm. 

25.  "What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — If 
good  wheat  growing  land,  about  20s,  the  English  acre. 
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26.  What  quantity  of  wheat  should  you  expect  that  land  to  give,  fairly  treated? Four 

bags  and  a half,  of  twenty  stone. 

27.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ? — About  six  large  barrels,  of  ninety-six  weights  to  the 
barrel,  at  twenty-one  pounds  to  the  weight. 

28.  What  quantity  of  oats  ? — Four  barrels,  of  thirty-three  stone. 

29.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting'  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? In  the 

Dunmanway  union  they  are  pretty  much  the  same. 

30.  Generally,  what  is  the  opinion  of  that  valuation  ? — I think  the  people  are  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  it  in  our  union. 

31.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent? — The  system  of  ejectment  is  more 
followed  than  it  was  formerly ; it  was  by  distress — that  is  going  out  very  generally. 

32.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund,  or  local  usurer,  for  assistance  ? — No  ; our 
loan  funds  do  not  give  to  the  farmers  at  all — only  to  labourers  and  small  lnixters. 

33.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? I am 

afraid  the  receipt  for  rent  is  a very  rare  thing,  if  it  is  given  at  all.  It  is  a very  great 
hardship  the  not  doing  so. 

34.  Are  they  sought  for  by  the  tenants  ? — If  the  landlord  is  not  in  the  habit  of  doino-  it 
it  is  considered  an  invidious  thing  to  ask  it,  and  therefore  they  do  not  ask  it.  Where  it  is 
given,  it  is  prized  very  much  ; but  it  implies  a doubt  to  ask  it  if  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  it,  and  so  they  enter  it  in  a book. 

35.  Do  they  enter  it  in  a pass-book  which  they  give  to  the  tenant  ? — No ; the  tenant  has 
no  access  to  it. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middlemen 
in  the  district? — Generally  under  the  proprietors  in  our  district. 

37.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  ? — I know  of  none. 

38.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year  or  by  lease  ? — I should  say  generally 
at  will.  I think  Lord  Band'on  and  myself  are  the  only  parties  who  give  leases. 

39.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases  ? — Yes  ; they  are  anxious 
for  leases. 

40.  At  their  present  rate  of  rent? — Yes. 

41.  Has  the  holding  at  will  any  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms  ? — Y es.  I think  the  tenure  at  will  is  injurious  ; it  prevents  improvements 
to  a considerable  degree.  A great  many  hold  under  unstamped  proposals,  which  is  a very 
common  practice. 

42.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  mode  of  holding  ? — It  is  very  bad.  The  tenant  who 
avails  himself  of  it  must  get  it  stamped,  or  tile  a bill  to  enforce  it,  and  he  cannot  do  that. 

43.  What  prevents  it  being  stamped? — It  is  a £10  stamp  required  to  he  put  on  and  an 
additional  tine. 

44.  By  whom  in  general  are  permanent  improvements  effected — by  the  landlord  or  tenant, 
or  jointly  ? — By  the  landlord  generally  ; the  tenants  arc  too  poor  to  do  it. 

45.  What  course  is  usually  adopted  in  assisting  the  tenants  to  build  houses? — Very  often 
the  tenants  build  the  walls,  and  tlie  landlord  gives  slates  and  timber: 

46.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all  in  the  district  ? — No. 

47.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — Yes,  there  has. 

48.  To  what  extent? — I think  almost  all  the  landlords  have  been  anxious  to  a certain 
extent  to  consolidate  in  the  last  few  years. 

49.  To  what  extent  have  they  carried  that  out? — A farm  of  sixty  or  seventy  acre3  is 
considered  a most  desirable  farm  in  that  neighbourhood. 

50.  Have  the  tenantry  generally  capital  for  their  sized  farms? — Yes.  There  is  plenty 
of  capital  in  the  cjimtry,  if  the  tenants  would  expend  it  on  their  farms  ; but  in  this  country 
we  find  it  would  be  equally  beneficial  for  the  landlord  to  get  a tenant  with  a sufficient 
quantity  of  stock  without  money  as  a man  of  £500,  for  the  man  with  £500  will  not  lay  it 
out — he  will  keep  it  in  his  pocket,  or  lend  it  out  on  interest,  which  is  the  favourite  mode. 

51.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? — They  do  not  consider  they  will  get  a return  equivalent 
to  the  risk  they  run. 

52.  Is  that  owing  to  the  want  of  tenure  ? — No  ; it  is  the  same  if  he  has  a lease.  It  never 
occurs  to  a man  to  lay  out  money  upon  land ; the  only  thing  they  have  taken  to  is  draining. 

53.  With  respect  to  the  consolidations  you  have  adverted  to,  what  have  been  the  holdings 
of  the  tenants  previously  ? — They  have  been  cottier  tenants. 

54.  Have  the  consolidations  been  accompanied  by  any  hardships  ? — No. 

55.  Have  allowances  beeu  made  to  the  dispossessed  tenants? — Yes ; it  has  been  amicably 
settled. 

. 56.  What  has  become  of  the  tenants  dispossessed  ? — They  have  become  labourers  gen- 
erally. We  have  found  that  the-  consolidation  of  farms  for  four  or  five  years  gives  us  a 
considerable  increase  of  labour. 

57.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  in  tho  district? — ^ es. 

58.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — They  cannot  help  it.  , 

59.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers ; do  you  think  that  they 
are  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — Very  much  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

60.  Do  you  extend  the  same  remark  to  the  small  farmers  ? — Yes,  and  to  the  labourera 
to  the  labourers  more  so  than  their  employers,  in  their  dress,  habits,  and  houses. 

61.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — To  the  increased  demand  for  labour ; and  tnoug  i 
they  get  very  low  wages  they  get  proportionably  higher  wages  than  they  did  fifteen 
twenty  years  ago. 
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62.  What,  is  the  usual  rate  of  wasps’? — The  fanners  always  feed  their  labourer? — they 
£ive  them  4r/.  a day  and  their  diet..  That  is  not  paid  in  money,  it  is  paid  in  goods,  in  house 
rent,  grass  of  a sheep,  and  ground  for  flax,  and  some  manured  ground. 

63.  What  do  they  charge  for  manured  ground  ? — From  £6  to  £8  an  acre. 

64.  Is  that  manured  with  dung  ? — Yes,  the  farmers  manure  it ; the  people  get  ground 
for  their  .own  dung  for  nothing. 

65.  Do  you  find  that  the  labourers  with  Ad.  a day  paid  in  that  way,  are  able  to  support 
themselves  and  tlioir  families  ? — Yes,  they  do  it. 

66.  How  do  they  do  ? — They  are  almost  better  off  than  my  labourers,  whom  T pay  1 Or/,  a 
6av  to  at  the  end  of  the  week;  they  say  if  the  garden  turns  out  well,  they  are  better  off 
with  those  allowances  than  the  labourers  under  gentlemen. 

67.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood? — No,  never;  we 
are  uncommonly  quiet. 

68.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates, — for  example,  those  of  absentee 
proprietors  compared  with  those  ot  residents  or  under  the  courts  ? — There  arc  not  any  estates 
under  the  courts,  nor  many  absentees. 

69.  Or  where  the  agent  is  resident  or  non-resident? — We  have  none  of  them : either  the 
landlord  is  resident  or  the  agent  is  resident. 

70.  Are  there  any  fees  on  enforcing  vent  or  on  granting  leases? — Yes. 

71.  Are  those  foes  regulated  by  the  landlord? — No,  by  the  agent.  Distraining  is  very 
much  gone  out.  The  driver’s  fees  are  regulated  by  the  office  at  4 .s'.  Gd. 

72.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted,  and  liow  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  made  public? — 
It  is  applotted  under  the  old  Grand  Jury  Act  as  it  always  was,  by  applbtters  chosen  at 
vestry ; it  is  subject  to  very  great  abuse. 

73.  Is  there  any  notice  of  the  amount  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  barony? — Yes, 
there  is  very  fair  play  given  in  that  way;  but  there  are  great  complaints  made  of  the 
applotment,  the  way  in  which  it  is  done,  but  there  isno  remedy.  The  last  grand  jury  made  a 
complaint,  but  we  have  no  remedy. 

74.  Do  you  mean  the  applotment  being  unequal? — Yes;  they  will  applot  one  farm  in 
two  ploughlands. 

75.  What  difference  lias  been  made  to  the  tenants  by  the  tithe  rent-charge  being  placed 
upon  the  landlord  ? — No  difference  at  all — it  is  added  to  the  rent,  except  that  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  tenant  to  pay  one  person  than  two. 

76.  Has  the  tenant  the  advantage  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  ? — Yes. 

77.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer? — If  there  was  any  way  of  forcing  landlords  to 
give  receipts  it  would  be  very  desirable,  and  to  take  away  tlio  power  of  distress  where  the 
receipt  was  not  given  ; and  in  that  case  there  is  a difficulty,  because  the  receipt  would  be  in 
the  tenant’s  possession,  mid  the  landlord  could  hardly  be  able  to  prove  the  giving  of  the  receipt. 

78.  Are  receipts  usually  given  on  account? — No,  they  are  not  given  at  all;  liardly  in 
any  case. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Reverend  William  Hunter,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  situation  do  you  fill  in  this  town? — I am  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  this  town. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  placed  hero? — Upwards  of  twenty  years. 

3.  Do  yon  hold  any  land? — Yes;  thirty  acres  in  my  own  hands,  and  as  under-tenant 
holding  about  seventy  acres. 

4.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  Bandon? — Generally  round  Bandon  ; 
but  particularly  to  the  south  of  Bandon,  and  the  parish  of  Ballymodan,  where  I live. 

5.  Generali v speaking,  is  it  held  in  lai’go  or  in  small  farms? — There  are  some  large  and 
some  small ; the  averago  of  the  farms  is  about  twenty-five  acres. 

6.  What  is  the  most  usual  size? — I should  say  twenty-five  acres. 

7.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — For  extensive  improvements,  hut  not  very  remunerative. 

8.  In  what  respect  does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  improvements? — If  the  land 
was  better  cultivated  it  would  make  a better  return ; but  whether  that  would  be  a very 
remunerative  return  I have  reason  to  doubt. 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving? — Yes,  I think  very  much.  They 
have  improved  very  considerably  in  their  stock,  in  their  breed  of  sheep  and  pigs,  in  the  last 
twenty  years ; and  generally  speaking,  the  farming  is  clearer  and  neater  than  when  I came 
to  the  country  first. 

10.  What  is  the  manure  generally  used? — It  is  chiefly  sea  sand — that  is  the  manure 
imported  aud  brought  to  the  ground,  with  what  I make  on  the  ground  myself. 

11.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools,  and  what  has  been  their 
effect? — There  is  the  Bandon  Farming  Society ; it  has  had  very  little  effect  upon  the  farming 
classes:  it  has  brought  the  attention  of  the  gentry  to  the  subject  of  farming,  but  very  little 
effect  upon  the  working  farmers. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy? — I know  of  only  one  farm 
held  in  that  way  between  two  brothers  who  live  in  the  same  house  with  their  families.  I do 
not  know  of  any  others. 

13.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — The  tenants  of 
middlemen  are  generally  from  year  to  year ; those  who  hold  under  the  head  landlord, 
generally  by  lease. 
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14.  Are  there  any  peculiar  covenants  inserted  in  the  leases? — The  only  covenant  is  to 

keep  in  repair  the  buildings,  and  so  on.  I believe  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  leases  thero 
are  a great  many  covenants,  and  on  this  side  of  the  town  they  are  not  insisted  upon  • thev 
are  a mere  dead  letter.  ’ * 

15.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improve 
ment  of  the  farms  ? — I should  think  that  where  they  have  leases  there  is  a greater  tendency 
to  improve. 

16.  Do  you  perceive  that? — Yes,  I should  think  so.  There  is  so  little  improvement 
going  on,  either  under  a lease  or  without  it,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  much  about  it;  but  the 
tendency  to  improvement  is  where  they  have  leases. 

17-  Where  improvements  in  the  lands  arc  effected,  is  it  by  the  landlord,  or  the  tenant?— 
Upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  estate  there  is  a great  deal  of  assistance  given  by  the  land- 
lord ; but  generally  speaking,  the  tenant  must  do  those  things. 

IS.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  system  of  assisting  on  the  Devonshire  estate 
to  speak  to  it? — They  give  timber  and  slates  for  houses;  sometimes  they  allow  a year’s 
ront : there  is  no  fixed  rule ; it  depends  upon  the  discretion  of  the  agent. 

19.  Is  there  any  fixed  rule  as  to  draining? — I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
estate  to  say  that.  On  the  south  side  of  the  town  there  is  no  draining,  and  the  land 
is  dry. 

20.  Does  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  prevail  in  the  district  ? — It  seldom  or  ever  occurs. 

21.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ? — Not  lately.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  lately  to  any  extent  worth  mentioning.  I believe,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a^o, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  very  much  consolidated,  but  lately  there  has  not  been  much.  ° 

22.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — Not  to  any  great  extent; 
the  farms  are  too  small.  Sometimes  a man  when  he  dies  divides  it  between  his  two  sons. 

23.  Is  that  permitted  by  the  landlord? — Where  it  is  in  a family  it  is  generally  permitted. 

24.  Are  there  many  middlemen’s  leases  in  this  country? — Yes,  there  are  some  middle- 
men, and  others  who  hold  under  them. 

25.  In  case  of  a lease  of  that  kind  expiring,  where  the  middleman  has  not  occupied  the 
land  himself,  what  is  the  usual  course  as  to  the  undci'-tenants  ? — On  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire’s estate,  the  best  of  the  occupying  tenants  are  generally  selected,  and  the  forms 
divided  among  them,  and  the  very  inferior  ones  are  obliged  to  give  up. 

26.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I should  think  that  they  are  generally.  There  is  an  improve- 
ment, I think.  They  are  not  worse. 

27.  Are  the  small  holders  getting  better? — Yes,  I think  they  are.  There  is  a slight 
improvement. 

28.  Are  the  labourers,  in  your  opinion,  getting  better  as  a class? — There  are  not  so 
many  idle  as  there  were  some  years  ago,  but  their  condition  is  much  the  same;  it  is  not 
worse. 

^ 29.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  improvement  in  the  employment  of  the  labourers?— 
There  are  not  so  many  of  them.  Many  have  gone  to  America  and  to  England,  which  has 
left  more  employment  for  those  that  remain. 

30.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  class  of  tenantry  and  labourers  here  would  be  willing  to 
emigrate  if  there  were  funds  provided  for  them,  and  there  was  a certainty  of  their  being 
provided  with  land  on  the  other  side  in  the  British  colonies  ? — The  accounts  they  get  from 
those  who  have  gone,  of  the  difficulties  they  have  to  go  through,  make  them  afraid  to  under- 
take. I know  a small  farmer  who  wrote  home  to  his  brothers,  who  were  small  farmers,  to 
say,  that  if  they  could  make  out  a living  at  all  here,  not  to  think  of  going.  Some  few  might 
go.  If  it  was.  arranged  upon  a system,  so  that  thero  was  employment  and  means  of  estab- 
lishing themselves,  both  small  farmers  and  labourer's  would  go  in  great  numbers,  of  all  classes 
and  persuasions. 

31.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages? — Under 
the  working  farmers. 

32.  Do  you  know  what  they  usually  pay  for  them? — There  is  generally  an  arrangement 
made  between  the  working  farmer  and  the  labourers.  The  working  farmer  allows  the 
labourer  a cottage,  some  land  for  putting  on  manure,  a portion  of  manured  ground,  and 
grass  for  sheep ; and  as  a set-off  against  that,  8c?.  a day  for  their  labour.  The  cottage  is  * 
about  30s. 

33.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — Not  very  generally. 

34.  In  case  the  labourer  requires  more  ground  for  potatoes  for  his  family,  bow  does  be 
obtain  it? — He  generally  gets  a portion  from  bis  employer.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
they  con-acre  the  land  out,  the  farmer  allowing  his  labourer  a portion. 

35.  Do  you  know  what  is  usually  charged? — About  £6  an  acre  upon  the  average. 

36.  Is  that  for  ground  which  is  manured? — Yes ; if  it  is  badly  manured,  £4 ; if  tolerably, 
£6  ; if  very  well,  £8. 

37.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  ? — Very  few.  I recollect  two. 

I remember  a man’s  potatoes  being  pulled  out.  I know  another  case  of  four  calves  being 
killed  at  night. 

38.  Did  that  occur  recently  ? — The  case  of  the  calves  about  two  years  ago,  and  the  other 
about  seven  years  ago. 

39.  In  what  did  tlioy  originate  ? — I should  think  an  ejectment  from  the  ground. 

_ 40.  Had  there  been  any  peculiar  circumstances  attending  that? — I am  not  aware  of  tne 
circumstances ; but  the  oalves  did  belong  to  the  in-coming  tenant. 
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41.  Can  you  give  au  idea  of  the  proportion  that  the  county  cess  hears  to  the  usual  rent 
in  this  district  ? — I should  think  about  one-twelfth. 

42.  At  what  season  is  it  levied? — Generally  before  the  spring  and  autumn  assizes — 
some  weeks  or  months  before  the  assizes. 

43.  In  what  manner  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  made  public  in  the  district  ? I have  not 

attended  particularly  to  that.  I believe  there  is  a vestry  called.  I may  mention  an  indivi- 
dual case,  as  to  the  county  rates — I have  suffered  myself  this  year.  I was  obliged  to  pay 
twice  oven  One  set  of  applottcrs  took  my  farm  into  their  denomination,  and  another  set  of 
applotters  into  another.  I had  to  pay  both,  and  when  I went  to  Cork  to  make  inquiries,  the 
county  treasurer  said  he  did  not  know  of  their  being  any  redress.  The  farmers  would  have 
resisted  the  distress,  but  my  influence  was  such  that  they  paid. 

44.  Did  you  apply  to  the  graud  jury  to  have  the  amount  remitted  ? — I did  not ; but  I 
was  told  I must  wait  till  the  miscellaneous  business  would  come  before  them,  and  that  would 
have  kept  me  too  long  in  Cork. 

45.  Did  you  take  any  means  with  the  collector  to  fix  to  which  district  you  should  belong  ? — 
No ; I went  to  Cork  on  Friday,  but  I could  not  bring  it  before  the  grand  jury  till  Monday, 
and  I considered  the  expense  of  remaining  there  too  great.  A similar  case  occurred,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  grand  jury  applied  to  the  judge  for  his  advice,  and  he  ordered 
that  it  should  be  applotted  in  addition  upon  those  who  ought  to  have  paid  it,  and  that  it 
should  be  refunded. 

46.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  time  of 
the  payment  of  the  next  gale  of  rent  after  the  rate  has  been  paid. 

47.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  the  landlords  not  allowing  their  portion  of  the  poor 
rate? — Yes. 

48.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  well  founded  ? — Yes. 

49.  Under  what  pretence  ? — I was  told  distinctly  by  a farmer  that  he  was  not  allowed 
by  his  landlord  for  his  poor  rates  ; and  I know  there  was  resistance  here  to  the  poor  rates 
occasioned  by  it,  and  it  was  afterwards  arranged.  They  were  tenants-at-will. 

50.  Do  you  know  how  it  was  arranged  ? — There  was  a gentleman  from  Dunmanway  to 
come  over  to  have  the  matter  investigated,  and  when  he  came  it  was  hushed  up.  I do  not 
know  how  it  was  done.  There  was  a great  deal  of  talk  about  it  at  the  time  among  the 
gentlemen  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

51.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I 
conceive,  in  all  fair  play,  the  landlord  should  take  a part  of  the  county  rates,  particularly 
for  permanent  works,  permanent  roads  and  bridges,  which  are  to  be  the  landlord’s  after  the 
tenant’s  interest  is  gone.  I think  he  should  also  take  part  even  of  the  county  rates  which 
refer  to  the  repairs  and  temporary  improvements  of  roads,  and  so  on — that  the  landlord  is 
benefited  by  them,  and  should  pay  for  them  just  as  he  does  the  poor  rates,  though  he  should 
pay  a smaller  proportion  of  those.  And  with  respect  to  leases,  at  present  the  practice  is  for 
a tenant  to  be  at  the  whole  expense  of  the  leases.  It  is  a bargain  between  man  and  man, 
and  the  landlord  should  take  one-half.  I would  also  suggest  that  the  stamp  duty  on 
leases  for  small  amounts  should  be  considerably  reduced,  for  a poor  tenant  could  sometimes 
get  a lease  but  will  not  go  to  the  expense  of  paying  the  attorney  or  for  the  stamp. 

52.  Do  I understand  yon  to  suggest  that  the  duty  on  leases  and  agreements  for  leases 
should  be  reduced? — No,  I confine  it  to  leases.  I do  not  like  agreements  : there  is  great 
confusion  arising  out  of  them.  I hear  great  complaints  also  of  the  fees  paid  to  the  law 
agent  for  a lease.  On  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  estate,  one  gentleman  told  me  be  paid  £7,  and 
another  £18,  for  a lease.  He  has  not  taken  out  his  lease  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ; but 
when  he  does,  he  will  have  to  pay  £18.  There  is  another  suggestion  I should  bog  to  make. 
It  is  with  regard  to  allowances  for  buildings  left  on  the  ground,  to  encourage  the  building  of 
barns,  and  so  on — that  at  the  end  of  the  lease  an  allowance  should  be  made  for  all  reasonable 
and  necessary  improvements.  The  small  farmers  in  this  country  suffer  for  want  of  barns. 
They  are  obliged  to  thresh  their  corn  on  the  road,  and  the  corn  suffers  much  from  it,  and 
the  corn  will  not  get  the  same  price  that  it  would  if  it  was  threshed  on  a common  barn  floor. 
It  is  mixed  with  gravel  stones.  There  is  another  thing  that  has  been  before  the  public  at 
Bandon  as  well  as  Cork.  Means  should  be  carried  out  for  equalizing  the  weights  and  measures, 
and  the  allowances  upon  farm  produce.  1 believe  it  will  be  ascertained,  that  in  the  Cork 
market,  on  every  thirty-three  stone  of  oats  the  farmer  is  stripped  of  sixteen  pounds.  That 
is  my  impression.  First,  there  is  an  allowance  of  twelve  pounds  ; in  the  second  place,  they 
put  no  weight  into  the  scales  under  two  pounds ; in  the  next  place,  it  must  he  dead  weight, 
and  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  upon  two  bags  there  are  four  pounds  more.  That  would 
take  off  sixteen  pounds  from  the  farmer’s  corn,  for  which  he  is  not  paid. 

53.  What  is  the  origin,  or  the  right,  by  which  the  twelve  pounds  are  levied  ? — I could  never 
make  out  the  meaning  of  the  word  “ beamage,”  except  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  beam  ; the 
other  is  a set-off  for  the  dirt  and  stones.  But  if  the  corn  is  not  in  a marketable  state  after 
having  charged  for  dirt,  they  will  fine  the  farmer  again : they  make  a deduction  of  Is.  from 
the  price  ; and  they  say  if  you  do  not  pay  this  fine,  you  must  take  the  corn  away,  and  what 
is  the  man  to  do  when  the  market  is  over  ? I think  also  there  should  be  greater  facility  for 
the  registration  of  trees.  There  is  great  expense  and  trouble,  that  the  farmers  do  not  like 
to  go  to ; they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  rules,  and  if  there  were  any  facilities  in  that  way, 
they  would  encourage  planting.  I do  not  see  why  they  should  not  be  registered  at  the 
quarter  sessions,  but  you  must  go  to  Cork  and  get  them  entered  there,  and  even  there  there 
is  great  room  for  improvement.  I sent  over  myself  an  affidavit  of  registration  of  trees,  and 
the  gentleman  that  left  it  said  I must  apply  in  Bandon  for  it.  I applied  for  it  here,  and  they 
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said  I must  go  to  Cork ; and  -wlien  I applied  there,  I could  never  get  it.  I -went  there  the 
last  time  I was  in  Cork,  and  went  over  the  whole  of  the  registrations,  and  could  not  find  it. 
It  was  during  the  time  of  the  former  clerk  of  the  peace.  There  is  another  suggestion,  iii 
reference  to  the  valuation  of  grounds  generally.  I would  take  the  poor  law  valuation  as  the 
standard  for  all  kinds  of  assessment.  I have  heard  great  complaints  of  applotters  for  the 
county  rates, — that  they  applot  lightly  upon  themselves,  and  that  they  put  it  heavily  upon 
their  neighbours.  I should  take  the  poor  law  valuation  for  every  thing. 

54.  Have  you  ever  considered  in  what  manner  the  system  of  remuneration  for  improve- 
ments could  be  carried  out? — Yes ; I should  allow  three  neighbouring  magistrates  to  decide 
what  they  thought  the  tenant  was  entitled  to.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  tenant  should 
be  paid  for  every  thing ; he  may  put  up  what  is  very  useless,  and  he  may  build  the  landlord 
out  of  the  estate. 

55.  Would  a tribunal  of  three  magistrates  be  considered  satisfactory  to  the  people  ? Yes 

I think  so. 

56.  Would  it  be  considered  a sufficient  encouragement  to  improve? — Yes;  they  would 
have  confidence  in  them, — that  is,  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  not  being  continued. 

57.  In  the  event  of  there  being,  no  special  agreement  ? — Yes.  My  object  in  that  is  simply 
to  encourage  improvement.  I said  to  a farmer,  “ How  does  it  happen  you  do  not  build  up 
better  ditches  ? you  have  plenty  of  stones  lying  about.”  He  said  he  had  no  lease,  and  he 
might  be  building  ditches  for  another.  Sometime  ago  I got  about  100  acres  of  land,  in 
addition  to  the  seventy  1 hold.  The  tenants  had  no  leases ; they  were  tenants-at-will.  I 
called  them  in,  and  gave  them  leases  for  twenty-seven  years,  and  they  all  took  them,  and 
paid  the  expenses. 

58.  Have  they  cultivated  well  since  that  happened;  do  they  improve  and  do  well? — I 
allowed  one  man  something  for  building,  and  he  built  not  only  what  I allowed  him  for,  but 
built  more.  There  is  a tendency  to  improve,  though  not  very  great;  they  are  rather  poor, 
and  not  able  to  improve  much. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Benjamin  Hosford,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Maryville,  near  Inniskear,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  about 
six  and  a half  miles  from  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  holding  over  300  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  the 
commissioners  information  ? — I am  acquainted  with  this  district  about  Bandon,  and  a few 
miles  round,  and  with  a good  deal  of  the  country  altogether. 

4.  Is  your  land  principally  tillage  ? — A good  deal  of  tillage,  and  some  dairy  land. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — It  is 
a light  soil,  and  there  are  a great  number  of  small  farms. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving? — Yes,  it  is,  in  some  degree,  I think — a little. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Sea  sand  and  lime.  We  bring  sea  sand 
from  Clonakilty,  a distance  of  seven  Irish  miles ; and  we  bring  lime  a distance  of  nine  miles, 
from  Castle  Moore. 

8.  To  what  crop  is  that  sand  principally  applied  ? — Potatoes  and  wheat ; and  dung  also. 

9.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — They  are  generally  small.  There  are 
some  large  farms  in  the  country,  and  some  of  the  proprietors  in  the  country  have  large  tracts 
of  ground  in  their  hands ; but  there  are  many  small  farms,  from  forty  acres  downwards. 

10.  What  class  of  farms  do  you  more  usually  meet  with  ? — Small  farms,  of  twenty  to  forty 
acres,  as  it  might  happen. 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Very  few  in  this 
county ; it  is  discountenanced  by  the  landlords  : they  do  not  like  it  now.  It  was  the  case 
some  time  ago,  but  they  have  got  a good  deal  out  of  it  latterly,  and  I think  it  is  of  use. 

12.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed — by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valua- 
tion ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  it  fixed  by  the  valuation  of  the  under-agent,  or  his  deputy, 
and  some  by  proposal.  I think  it  varies. 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — One  pound  an  acre 
is  generally  the  average  of  farms ; that  is,  15s.  the  English  acre. 

14.  What  crop  do  you  get  from  that  land  set  at  20s.  an  acre  ? — Corn  crops.  They  are 
generally  very  bad  farmers  throughout  the  country,  and  agricultural  schools  would  be  of  the 
greatest  use ; they  are  anxious  to  be  taught,  but  they  have  no  means  of  getting  instruction. 
They  would  rather  be  taught  by  people  upon  a model  farm  in  the  country,  and  by  people 
of  their  own,  than  by  any  agricultural  meeting  here  ; and  it  would  be  of  great  service,  if 
the  labourers’  sons,  and  the  farmers’  sons,  were  sent  to  those  schools.  You  can  only  get 
proper  instruction  by  sending  them  to  those  schools.  It  is  only  the  squires  who  work  at 
these  societies. 

15.  Have  you  any  agricultural  superintendent  in  this  district?— No,  except  from  this 

society  in  Bandon,  straggling  up  and  down  the  country  one  day  in  the  half  year,  borne 
people  may  talk  about  it,  but  it  is  only  talk.  There  is  a good  deal  of  flourishing  about  the 
new  farms,  but  you  have  not  come  to  the  fact  yet.  t _ 

16.  What  quantity  of  wheat  does  a farmer  usually  grow  upon  the  land  which  pays  20s.  ( 
Tour  bags  to  the  acre  is  the  average,  but  we  may  have  five,  of  twenty  stone  to  the  bag. 

17.  What  quantity  of  oats  ? — Five  or  six  barrels,  of  thirty-three  stone.  All  the  weigh 
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and  measures  differ  in  every  district  you  go  through.  It  is  the  most  perplexing  thing  in  the  lltA  Sept.,  1844. 
world.  

18.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  do  you  get  ?— About  forty  load  to  the  acre,  and  twelve  ,r  R729' 
weights  to  the  load,  and  twenty-three  pounds  to  the  weight.  You  want  a book  in  your  Benj-  Hosford- 
pocket  to  tell  you  the  different  weights  at  the  different  markets  you  go  to. 

19.  What  proportion  docs  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— In 
some  instances  the  poor  law  valuation  is  higher,  and  sometimes  lower ; for  the  people  who 
valued  the  union,  containing  145,000  acres,  did  not  equalize  the  rate,  and  the  evil  is  in  that. 

20.  Are  you  in  the  Bandon  union? — Yes. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ?— I have  heard 
of  some  people  who  demanded  it  quarterly,  and  some  half-yearly,  and  some  yearly.  When 
two  gales  are  due,  you  must  pay  one  in  three  months  after. 

22.  What  generally  has  been  the  effect  of  the  quarterly  demand  of  rent? — It  is 
considered  hard.  A man  who  would  demand  it  quarterly  would  be  no  great  favourite  with 
his  tenants,  generally.  I think  a year’s  rent  is  due  before  any  thing  is  demanded  ; that  is 
the  general  thing. 

23.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By  distress, 

I think,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  ejected,  if  the  interest  is  worth  it ; if  the  landlord  lias 
any  great  interest  in  it,  he  will  eject. 

24.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  a distress  to  the  tenant? — They  charge  6s.  8d  for  distrain- 
ing cattle.  Then,  if  they  are  put  into  the  pound,  some  of  the  landlords  let  them  get  them 
out  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  on  bail ; some  will  not  let  them  get  them  out,  and  it  is  not 
generally  the  case,  but  I have  heard  of  it. 

25.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale? — I am  sorry 
to  say  they  are  often  on  account,  among  the  lower  orders  of  farmers — generally  so,  particu- 
larly if  there  is  any  thing  due. 

26.  Is  it  the  custom  generally  to  give  receipts  in  the  country  ? — In  some  cases,  but  it  is 
nut  general ; a great  many  receipts  arc  kept  back  from  the  small  farmers.  On  the  large 
properties,  if  you  are  not  in  arrear,  you  may  get  a receipt. 

27.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ?- — A great  many  hold  under  the  immediate  proprietors  now.  It  was  a ruinous 
system  the  middleman  carried  on  here,  a few  years  ago,  but  they  are  getting  out  of  it. 

28.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  district? — Yes,  there  is  one ; but 
it  has  only  lately  become  so. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — By  lease  generally 
on  the  large  properties,  and  by  promise  from  the  landlord.  Where  a middleman  is  con- 
cerned they  have  hardly  any  leases. 

30.  Arc  the  tenants,  generally  speaking,  anxious  for  leases? — Yes.  They  would  be  glad 
to  get  any  leases,  if  they  wore  given  for  any  time,  but  the  time  the  leases  are  given  for  is  of 
no  great  use — twenty-one  years. 

31.  What  do  you  consider  a reasonable  lease  for  a landlord  to  give? — Thirty-one  years 
or  three  lives  would  bo  a fair  leaso ; and  till  that  is  done  there  will  never  be  any  good  feeling 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  Y ou  get  ground  here  from  any  man  in  the  country  for  twenty- 
one  years ; and  a few  years  before  the  end  of  the  tw'enty-one  years,  you  have  his  agent 
riding  over  the  farm,  and  you  arc  obliged  to  come  to  the  landlord,  or  to  the  agent,  to  set  a 
fresh  value  on  the  farm : you  are  raised  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  seventy,  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  the 
twenty-one  years.  That  is  no  great  encouragement  for  a man  to  improve.  There  is  a person  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  holds  seventy  acres.  He  has  no  capital,  and  he  does  not  improve. 

People  might  think  that  capital  was  of  service ; in  some  cases  I do  not  think  it  is.  When 
his  lease  expires,  he  is  only  raised  £2  a year,  or  £10,  or  £12;  and  the  man  of  capital  is 
raised  £50,  or  £60,  or  £70  ; so  that  the  man  who  has  capital  is  sure  to  have  no  interest  to 
improve. 

32.  If  you  improve  one  field,  in  how  many  years  would  you  be  repaid  ? — That  depends  upon 
the  ground.  If  you  improve  a bog,  it  will  take  you  twice  as  long  as  improving  land  of  a better 
description.  If  you  make  any  drains,  you  would  want  ten  or  twelve  years  to  bring  home 
your  own  money  to  you,  which  you  expend  upon  it.  I have  not  tried  it  practically  in  any 
case ; it  is  only  a guess,  which,  I think,  is  pretty  accurate. 

33.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  effected  here  ? — They 
are  generally  between  the  landlord  and  his  tenantry.  They  are  both  obliged  to  contribute 
to  them. 

34.  Can  you  tell  me  any  system  followed  by  any  landlord  in  that  respect  ? — Yes.  On 
the  very  estate  you  are  on  they  generally  give  timber  and  slates  to  the  tenants,  and  he 
builds  the  walls,  and  pays  any  other  expense ; that  is  the  general  system.  On  another  large 
estate  they  give  no  allowance,  only  get  the  rent. 

35.  In  either  case  is  there  any  allowance  for  draining  or  reclaiming  land? — I do  not  know 
of  any,  except  a few  people  who  are  small  proprietors  and.  their  own  agents,  and  look  over 
it ; but  where  there  are  any  agents,  there  is  little  of  that  kind  done. 

36.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  yoiu*  district  ? — It  has  been  practised 
more  or  less,  but  not  very  much. 

37.  To  what  extent  did  it  seem  to  be  the  object  to  raise  the  farms  ? — They  wished  to  get 
people  of  better  capital — richer  people — into  the  district.  Eight  or  ten  people  hold  small 
pieces  of  ground ; they  are  always  poor,  and  they  wished  to  get  them  out,  and  get  others  in 
their  stead. 

38.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue? — Not  much — vei'y  little ; it 
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lltfi  Sept.,  1844.  is  getting  out  entirely  since  the  Subletting  Act.  They  all  see  it  is  no  advantage  either  to 

the  landlord  or  tenant.  It  was  a dreadful  system  in  the  country  a few  years  ago  • but  they 

729.  are  entirely  out  of  it.  5 j 

Mr.  Benj.  Hosford.  39.  What  has  become  of  the  people? — A great  number  have  emigrated  to  America- 
many  of  them  have  turned  labourers,  and  I think,  in  some  cases,  they  are  better  off.  ’ 

40.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 

large  farmers  are  getting  richer? — I think  a man  with  100  acres  is  better  off,  or  with  anv 
thing  over  seventy  to  100.  ^ 

41.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving? — I think  their  condition  is  improving. 

42.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  getting  better  ?— The  labourers  under  the  small 
farmers  are  wretched  beyond  any  thing. 

43.  What  wages  does  the  farmer’s  labourer  generally  receive? — They  get  Ad.,  6 d.  or  8 d 
a day.  There  are  three  prices.  A man  that  works  for  Ad.  a day  is  best  paid ; he  gets  his 
house  or  cottage,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  a potato  garden,  and  horses  to  put  the  manure  in 
and  out,  and  grass  for  two  sheep.  The  man  who  is  called  in  and  gets  6d.,  gets  his  breakfast 
and  dinner  in  addition  to  the  6 d.  ; but  the  man  who  gets  8 d.  gets  no  more  than  that  at  the 
end  of  the  week. 

44.  What  do  they  pay  for  the  two  sheep  grazing  ? — Two  shillings,  or  2s.  6d.  a quarter, 
per  head — that  would  be  10s.  for  each  sheep  ; or  2s.  where  the  ground  is  worse. 

45.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  at  all ; a quieter 
place  you  may  not  travel  through  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  I am  in  the  habit  of  travelling  through 
the  country  at  all  hours.  I remember  the  time  there  were  troubles,  but  not  for  many  years. 

46.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes, — for  example, 
in  the  management  of  large  estates  compared  with  smaller,  or  absentee  as  compared  with 
resident  estates  ? — Indeed  I think  there  is  some  difference.  I think  the  tenants  of  the 
resident  gentry  seem  better  off ; except  in  one  instance  where  I know,  a large  property,  the 
tenants  are  comfortable. 

47.  Are  there  fees  on  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases? — There  are  fees  on  granting 
leases. 

48.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  those  fees? — The  landlord  has  generally  a law  agent, 
and  he  fills  up  the  lease,  and  ho  is  entitled  to  get  a round  sum,  from  £5  to  £7,  for  filling  up 
the  lease,  but  that  includes  the  stamp. 

49-  Does  the  land  agent  get  any  fee? — No ; I do  not  know  any  case  of  any  thing  of 
the  kind — no  bribery  nor  any  thing  of  the  kind.  It  was  so,  but  it  is  not  so  now. 

50.  Is  there  any  practice  on  the  part  of  the  bailiffs  of  extorting  fees? — No  ; very  seldom. 
The  landlord  is  generally  satisfied  with  getting  his  rent,  and  does  not  let  the  bailiff  take 
any  fees. 

51.  Are  you  at  all  aware  of  the  clauses  usually  inserted  in  the  leases  ? — The  clauses  are 
that  you  will  not  set  or  mortgage  the  ground,  but  return  it  to  the  owner,  or  at  an  advance 
of  rent.  In  some  cases  you  will  be  raised  from  4s.  to  5s.  an  acre. if  you  let,  and  in  other 
cases  you  must  have  the  written  liberty  of  the  landlord  if  you  change  it  at  all,  and  if  not,  the 
lease  is  void.  That  is  tho  general  rule  through  the  country,  that  you  cannot  sublet  without 
the  consent  of  tho  landlord. 

52.  With  respect  to  the  customs  and  deductions  in  the  different  markets,  can  you  state  the 
deduction  made  on  the  sale  of  farming  produce,  either  here  or  at  Cork  ? — There  are  five 
pounds  from  tho  bag  of  twenty  stone,  and  seven  in  some  cases. 

53.  For  what  cause  is  that  deducted? — That  is  beamage.  They  deduct  seven  off  all 
wheat,  when  they  are  making  tho  thing  up,  as  beamage.  You  see  that  in  the  account,  when 

' you  get  the  ticket.  And  in  oats,  about  fourteen  pounds,  I should  think,  are  deducted  from 
thirty-three  stone.  It  is  not  the  deduction  for  the  bag ; the  weight  of  the  bag  is  taken  off 
afterwards. 

54.  Has  any  person  ever  questioned  the  right  to  make  the  deduction  ? — I heard  they  did 
in  Cork,  but  I do  not  know  how  it  ended.  There  was  a good  deal  of  bickering  about  it  at 
Cork,  but  they  persisted  in  it.  We  consider  it  a desperate  unfair  thing. 

55.  Is  there  any  other  deduction  made  in  tho  sale  of  wheat,  besides  what  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — No ; but  there  is  a good  deal  in  the  weighing  of  corn.  They  will  not  put  in  less  than 
two  pounds  in  the  weighing  of  it,  and  then  you  know  it  must  be  weight  down  to  the  ground ; 
and  if  it  is  less  than  two  pounds,  you  get  nothing  for  it, — you  lose  that  and  your  beamage 
besides. 

56.  When  is  the  county  cess  collected  ? — Prior  to  the  assizes  from  Christmas  until  March, 
and  from  June  until  August.  We  have  the  county  rate  collected  here  at  a season  ot  the 
year  when  the  farmers  have  very  little  money. 

57.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed? — "Where  there  is  a 
running  gale  allowed  they  will  not  allow  it  till  that  gale  is  paid  ; and  in  other  cases  they  allow 
it  at  the  next  payment  alter  the  rate  is  paid.  Whenever  you  pay  the  May  rent,  you  get  the 
rate  allowed  which  was  paid  in  March. 

58.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  the  poor  rate  not  being  allowed  to  the  tenants..-— 

No,  1 have  not,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  that  requires  some  explanation ; but  it  is 
generally  allowed.  . . 

59.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law. and  practice,  in 
respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  as  to  tho  county  cess  ? — I think  there  might 
be  very  great  improvement  made  in  the  county  cess,  for  it  is  .very  hard  upon  all  classes. . 

is  collected  in  a very  hard  way,  and  the  money  is  misapplied  in  many  cases.  I will  jus 
mention  a case.  W e have  generally  a road  sessions  for  granting  new  roads,  at  a certain 
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season  of  the  year,  and  you  have  the  accounting  sessions  twenty-one  days  after  that.  The 
gentlemen  in  the  country  might  or  might  not  have  favourites ; they  might  have  stewards  or 
tenants  not  paying  rent,  and  they  wish  to  give  them  a help,  and  they  get  a presentment  for 
anew  road  or  the  repair  ot  an  old  one,  at  the  accounting  sessions;  and  those  road-jobbers 
who  aro  up  to  the  mischief,  will  have  some  three  or  four  tenders  in.  I am  a road  contractor, 
we  will  suppose;  and  I put  in  a high  tender,  ray  deputy  puts  in  a lower,  and  some  person  a 
third;  and  those  persons  on  the  low  scale  at  the  accounting  sessions,  when  the  security  for 
the  work  is  taken,  withdraw  their  tenders,  or  do  not  give  in  security,  or  do  not  come  in  at 
all;  and  then  of  course  these  head  people,  who  put  in  the  large  sums,  must  be  taken,  for 
nobody  else  appears.  That  is  the  kind  of  trick  among  these  people.  If  an  honest  man  puts 
in  an  intermediate  tender,  some  of  these  lower  people  would  come  forward.  There  is  also  very 
great  hardship  in  the  mode  in  which  the  county  rates  are  assessed.  The  treasurer  sends  out 
bis  warrant  into  each  barony,  parish,  and  townland ; then  there  must  be  a vestry  called  to 
applot  it : the  lower  orders,  who  have  a clan,  go  to  the  vestry  and  carry  their  party  with 
them,  and  appoint  any  person  they  please;  and  if  there  is  an  independent  person,  they  are 
sure  to  fleece  him.  There  is  a great  deal  of  fraud  practised  in  that  way. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Thomas  Joseph  Biggs,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Garryhandkardmore,  in  the  barony  of  Kinelea. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A gentleman  farmer  and  landed  proprietor  ; I pay  rent 
for  the  land  which  I farm. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — About  650  English  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  commissioners  ? — I have  about  400  acres  where  I reside,  and  250  within  a 
mile  of  this  town. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? It  is 

improving ; and  I consider  that  the  district  affords  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remune- 
rative improvements.  There  is  a great  deal  of  land  that  requires  draining,  particularly  taking- 
off  the  surface  water.  There  are  some  springs  also.  Agriculture  is  very  defective,  but  in 
some  instances  it  is  improving  in  the  growing  of  green  crops,  for  the  feeding  of  cattle;  and 
turnips  have  been  very  much  introduced  into  the  district,  and  mangel-wurzel  and  carrots ; 
and  there  is  some  draining  going  on,  upon  the  most  improved  system. 

6.  What  description  of  farmers  are  practising  that  system ; are  they  the  small  farmers  or 
the  gentry  ? — The  gentry.  It  does  not  extend  to  the  small  farmers.  In  general  there  is 
drainage  going  on  throughout  the  country. 

7.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  small  farmers  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  draining  ? — 
They  arc.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  both  irregular  and  defective ; and  that  generally 
adopted  by  the  working  farmer  is  the  ley  broken  up  for  lazy-bed  potatoes,  .then  wheat  and 
oats,  and  sometimes  laid  down  in  grass  seeds.  There  are  instances  of  a better  system ; that 
is,  the  ley  broken  up  for  oats,  and  succeeded  by  drill  potatoes  and  turnips ; then  wheat,  or 
barley,  or  oats,  and  sown  down  with  clover. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  generally  used? — Lime  and  sea  sand  are  much  used,  and  farm- 
yard manure,  and  bone-dust,  and  guano  are  partially  used,  but  they  are  of  recent  introduction. 
The  burning  of  land  is  prevalent  where  there  is  a great  deal  of  furze  or  boggy  ground,  but 
very  seldom  on  improved  lands.  There  is  a farming  society,  which  I consider  is  of  great 
use ; but  it  appears,  among  the  working  class  of  farmers  in  general,  to  excite  a desire  to  obtain 
the  money  premiums,  rather  than  to  diffuse  a knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  the  improved  mode 
of  agriculture — as,  in  very  many  instances,  I have  known  farmers  to  return  to  the  same 
slovenly  habits  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  before  they  obtained  the  premiums,  and 
I think  this  would  not  be  the  case  if  agricultural  schools  were  established. 

9.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture? — They  vary 
from  five  to  about  300  acres.  There  are  a great  number  of  small  farms,  and  a good  many 
large  farms.  There  are  very  few  persons  holding  more  than  300  acres. . I believe  I am  the 
most  extensive  farmer  in  this  part  of  the  country.  I believe  there  is  no  person  holds  as 
much  ground  as  I do.  House-feeding  is  increasing  as  well  on  the  artificial  grasses  in  summer, 
as  turnips,  mangel-wurzel,  and  distillers’  waste  in  the  winter.  On  more  improved  farms  I 
have  observed  more  labour  employed  than  was  required  under  the  old  system.  I think  the 
size  of  farms  is  increasing.  In  general,  on  every  farm  in  this  district,  there  is  a good  deal 
appropriated  to  tillage,  and  a good  deal  of  dairy  stock.  There  are  not  any  farms  exclusively 
grazing.  Farms  held  in  partnership  are  generally,  I think,  in  the  worst  state. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed? — It  is  fixed  in  different  ways;  mostly  acreable, 
sometimes  in  gross. 

11.  Is  it  fixed  by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — Sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  the  other.  On 
the  Devonshire  estate  it  is  fixed  by  the  valuation  of  the  agent ; I do  not  think  he  receives 
any  proposal.  In  general,  gentlemen  farmers  are  those  who  are  employed  in  valuing  the 
land.  In  many  cases  the  poor  law  valuation  is  up  to  the  full  rent  of  the  land.  In  general 
it  is  about  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  under  the  real  letting. 

12.  ’What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district,  should  you  say  ?— About 
20s.  an  acre. 

13.  What  is  the  general  produce  of  that  land  ? — It  ought  to  give  about  five  bags  of  wheat 
to  an  acre,  twenty  stone  to  the  bag. 

14.  What  quantity  of  oats  should  you  expect  from  that  laud  About  ten  small  bau’cls, 


I 1th  Sept.,  1844. 

729. 

Mr.  Benj.  Hosford. 


730. 

Thos,  J.  Biggs,  esq. 
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ill  A Sept,  1844.  fourteen  stone  to  the  barrel,  and  about  500  weights  of  potatoes,  of  twenty-three  pounds  to  tl 

weight.  I have  been  one  of  those  who  have  been  active  in  bringing  forward  a bill  that  *n 

equalize  all  these  weights  and  measures,  and  do  away  with  all  these  inconveniences. 

Thos.  J.  Biggs,  esq.  secre|;ary  to  the  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  that  capacity  have  been  engaged  in  it^ 

15.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? From&tlTreo  to  ' 

months.  Tho  last  September  rent  is  generally  paid  by  harvest,  before  the  SoptemC 
following,  and  in  many  cases,  two  or  three  months  after.  r r 

16.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  smaller  tenantry  ?— I am 
not  acquainted  with  any. 

17.  Docs  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers  ?— No  - he 
generally  makes  it  up  from  the  produce  of  the  farm. 

18.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— By  civil 
bill.  Of  late  years,  there  has  been  very  little  distress  made  in  the  country.  It  was  very 
much  the  case.  I think  where  the  tenants  get  much  into  arrear,  the  landlords  prefer  matin? 
them  some  allowance,  and  getting  rid  of  them. 

19.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day? When’ a 

gale  is  cleared  up,  it  is  up  to  the  gale.  If  it  is  not  cleared  up,  it  is  only  on  account.  I have 
received  receipts  in  that  way  and  given  them. 

20.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — There  is  great  irregularity  in  that  respect.  Sometimes  there  is  a good  deal 
held  both  ways. 

2 1 . What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenantry ; are  they  better  off  under  the  proprietors 
than  under  the  middlemen  ? — Them  condition  is  better  generally  under  the  proprietors. 

22.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts  ? — No. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year*  ? — Generally  by  lease; 
in  many  instances  from  year  to  year. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  term  ? — Thirty-one  years  is  the  general  term.  On  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  property  it  is  only  twenty- one. 

25.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  a sufficient  lease  to  encourage  ordinary  agricultural  improve- 
ments ? — If  a farm  is  got  up,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  where  there  is  much  required  to  be 
done,  it  takes  twenty-one  years  to  got  the  land  into  a good  state,  unless  the  landlord  should 
give  a good  deal  of  money  in  improvements  and  buildings.  I know  a noble  proprietor  near 
me  who  gives  allowances  for  building,  and  draining,  and  fencing. 

26.  Supposing  those  permanent  improvements  encouraged  by  allowances  from  the  land- 
lord, is  twenty-one  years  sufficient  to  encourage  a farmer  to  make  the  ordinary  improve- 
ments in  draining  and  fencing  ? — I should  not  be  satisfied.  I should  say  thirty-one. 
There  would  far  greater  improvements  go  on  under  a lease  of  thirty-one  years  in  this 
country.  The  usual  covenants  in  leases  are  against  burning,  and  for  a certain  routine  of 
cropping  ; but  the  latter  is  seldom  thought  of,  or  acted  upon.  That  against  burning  only  is 
enforced  in  extreme  cases,  and  the  penalty  is  levied  by  civil  bill ; but  it  is  very  seldom 
the  tenant  opposes  the  landlord.  If  ho  sees  the  landlord  opposed  to  burning,  he  seldom 
perseveres. 

, 27.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the  improve- 

ment  of  their  farms? — That  depends  very  much  upon  tho  habit  of  the  tenant. 

28.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected? — If  there  is  a very  long 
lease,  or  the  land  is  let  for  ever,  the  proprietor  is  not  looked  to  or  expected  to  give  encourage- 
ment ; but  otherwise,  if  let  for  a shorter  time,  an  allowance  is  made  by  the  landlord  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-half.  I have  drained  lands  not  worth  Is.  an  acre,  and  now  worth  14s. 
to  20s.,  which  I effected  by  manuring,  &c. 

29.  At  what  cost  may  you  have  brought  about  that  improvement? — It  cost  me  about £3 
an  acre  for  tho  drainage  upon  Mr.  Smith’s  system.  Probably  the  crops  pay  for  the  manuring. 
I always  look  to  them  to.  do  that.  I drain  under  favourable  circumstances.  I have  abundance 
of  stone.  I have  drained  some  ground  upon  the  old  system,  and  found  it  quite  ineffectual; 
but  from  attending  Mr.  Smith’s  lecture,  I adopted  his  plan  since  then,  and  have  found  it 
completely  effectual.  I have  known  tenants  consider  themselves  paid  under  a fourteen  years 
lease.  There  are  but  few  acres  in  the  district  on  which  considerable  improvements  could  not 
be  beneficially  carried  out. 

30.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district?— It  does  in  some 
instances.  The  parties  pay  to  the  out-going  tenants  ; but  the  landlords  in  general  require 
to  be  satisfied  as  to  the  in-coming  tenant,  or  purchaser,  being  a well  conducted  person,  ike 
sum  paid  is  larger  according  to  the  length  of  tenure. 

31.  Does  land  held  at  will  sell  in  that  way  ? — Yes ; they  get  a smaller  sum  for  it. 

32.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms? — Yes,  in  many  cases,  especially  where, 
after  a long  tenure,  farms  become  much  subdivided;  it  is  mostly  accomplished  by  allowances 
made  to  the  parties  put  out,  and  is  generally  quietly  effected. 

33.  Is  any  hardship  or  severity  exercised  ? — No,  scarcely  any;  they  give  them  some 
allowance  in  their  crops,  or  things  of  that  kind. 

34.  Are  they  satisfied  with  that? — Yes,  generally  they  are. 

35.  What  becomes  of  the  people  dispossessed? — Many  of  them,  small  farmers,  ec 

labourers,  and  some  of  them  prefer  going  to  America,  or  others  go  to  England.  I consl , 
by  a farm  being  consolidated  the  land  is  much  improved,  and  made  more  productive , 
for  some  time  at  least  it  gives  more  employment.  The  rent  is  sometimes  increase 
proprietor ; at  other  times  it  is  lessened.  , , n • mnci1 

36.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — No,  not  at  all 
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as  formerly.  I think  it  was  principally  clone  to  increase  the  rent.  I consider  the  ultimate 
effects  to  be  bad,  in  increasing  poverty,  and  being  injurious  to  the  land.  It  was  generally  done 
contrary  to  agreement.  _ The  landlord  has  the  power  to  prevent  it  if  it  is  in  opposition  to 
jjjs  wishes.  I also  think  it  increases  population,  by  encouraging  marriages : there  is  a 
portion  of  the  farm  generally  given.  In  general,  the  farms  held  by  middlemen,  when  re-let, 
jre  (riven  to  some  persons  in  possession,  if  well  conducted  and  eligible. 

37.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  faming  population,  do  you  consider  that  they 
pi'e generally  getting  bettor? — Yes,  they  are.  The  diet  of  the  large  farmers  is  potatoes 
and  milk,  o.nd  a little  fish ; but  himself  and  his  family  are  better  clothed,  and  they  are  more 
fond  of  accumulating  any  spare  money  they  have  than  expending  it  on  the  farms. 

38.  Where  a farmer  has  capital,  is  he  willing  to  expend  it  on  his  farm  generally  ? — 
Seldom. 

39.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  indisposition  ? — He  does  not  value  the  advantages  lie 
would  derive  from  it,  and  ho  prefers  putting  it  in  the  savings’  bank. 

40.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  money  expended  on  farms  being  remunerative  ? — If  it 
is  judiciously  done,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be. 

41.  Is  the  acreable  rent  on  the  small  farms  larger  than  that  on  the  large  farms,  when  held 
under  the  same  proprietor  ? — I think  in  general  it  is. 

42.  Is  it  usual  to  pay  it  in  cash,  or. how  ? — Sometimes  in  cash,  and  sometimes  by  labour. 
When  paid  by  labour,  the  small  farmers  are  comfortable,  for  the  labour  is  generally  effected 
by  some  of  the  family  ; but  if  paid  in  cash,  he  is  in  a worse  condition  than  that  of  the  labour- 
ing man. 

43.  To  what  description  of  farmer  do  you  apply  that  observation  ? — Holding  from  five 
to  twenty  acres. 

44.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  a man  depending  upon  his  farm  for 
support,  can  support  his  family  ? — Of  the  average  land  in  this  country,  he  should  not  have 
a smaller  farm  than  twenty  acres. 

45.  Docs  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? — The  system  here  is,  the  employer  manures  the 
ground,  and  charges  a certain  rent  for  it,  which  is  paid  him  in  labour. 

46.  What  is  the  rate  of  payment  ? — It  varies  from  £4  to  £7,  according  to  the  quality  ; 
it  seldom  exceeds  £7.  The  agreement  as  to  con-acre  being  to  pay  in  labour,  should  the 
occupier  not  give  that  labour,  lie  is  summoned  before  the  court  of  petty  sessions,  who  have 
the  power  of  punishing  the  delinquent,  by  sending  him  to  the  house  of  correction,  and  after- 
wards compelling  him  to  perform  his  contract.  I should  state,  there  is  in  general  but  a 
small  quantity  of  land  given  with  the  cottages.  Capital  is  very  often  not  sufficient,  and 
funds  are  frequently  supplied  by  the  local  usurer,  who  mostly  gives  it  in  kind,  charging  him 
one-fourth  over  the  value. 

47.  Is  thero  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  resident  and  absentee 
proprietors? — On  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  I believe,  there  are  allowances 
made  for  buildings  when  new  leases  are  given.  I am  not  aware  that  any  other  encourage- 
ments are  given  for  the  improvement  of  the  land.  His  agent  visits  the  farms  constantly,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  that  no  damage  is  done  to  the  lands  and  buildings.  On  other  estates 
encouragement  is  given  for  building,  drainage,  and  fences,  and  in  some  instances  for  liming. 

I do  not  think  there  is  any  more  encouragement  given,  whether  the  agent  is  resident  or  not, 
but  where  he  is  resident  it  appears  to  be  his  duty  to  protect  his  employer’s  interests.  The 
fees  on  collecting  are  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  the  fees  on  leases  by  the  tenants.  Formerly, 

I have  reason  to  believe  that  a practice  prevailed  of  giving  sums  to  the  agent  for  leases,  but 
that  has  been  discontinued. 

48.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — March.  January  or  February 
would  be  the  better  time. 

49.  Are  there  any  complaints  among  the  tenantry  as  to  the  conduct  of  drivers  or  bailiffs  ? — 

I cannot  give  any  information  upon  that  point. 

50.  How  do  you  account  for  the  month  of  March  being  selected  as  the  usual  time  of  letting 
m an  agricultural  district  ? — I cannot  say. 

51.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  have  you  any  observations  to  make? — The 
county  cess  is  about  one-twelfth  or  one-sixteenth  on  the  poor  law  valuation.  The  way  in 
which,  it  is  applotted  is — a vestry  is  called  and  two  persons  are  appointed  at  the  vestry,  and 
being  appointed  on  that  ploughiand,  they  value  the  farms,  and  state  how  much  each  person 
is  to  pay,  and  send  the  return  to  the  high  constable,  whose  officer,  when  collecting,  should  have 
that  applotmeut  with  him  to  show  to  any  person. 

52.  Is  there  any  public  notification  given  of  the  amount  to  be  levied  pn  the  ploughland? — 

Yes,  it  is  always  posted  on  the  church  doors,  and  a public  notification  is  given  of  the  vestry 
to  be  held  also,  at  which  all  persons  have  liberty  to  attend,  and  propose  whoever  they  think 
proper  to  applot  the  cess.  . „ 

53.  With  respect  to  the  poor  rate,  when  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  usually  allowed  A— 
At  the  time  of  paying  the  next  rent  after  the  rate. 

54.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  in  your  neighbourhood  of  it  not  being  allowed  ?— 1 
We  heard  of  a few  instances  of  it  not  being  allowed ; but  it  is  in  general  allowed.  The 
landlord  does  not  pay  any  portion  of  the  county  rate. 

55.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

56.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — What  occurs  to  me  is  about  'the  county  rate. . I 
think  the  making  and  repairing  roads  and  other  county  works,  the  landlord’s  property  being 
much  benefited  thereby,  lie  should  pay  one-half  at  least  of  that  charge ; on  the  same  principle 
which  they  laid  down  as  to  making  out  the  rent-charge — it  is  according  to  the  tenure.  The 
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landlord  letting  for  ninety-nine  years  on  a better  term,  should  not  pay  any  portion  of ‘t  ■ 
but  the  expense  of  the  constabulary,  the  gaols,  the  bridewells,  the  infirmaries  mid  hosnital  ’ 
the  farmers  being  immediately  interested  in  those  should  pay  the  entire  expense.  There  a 
so  many  local  circumstances  to  affect  tenants  in  general,  I would  say  that  where  the  land 
requires  improvement,  tenants  should  either  get  a long  lease  at  a moderate  rent  or  ha  1 
allowances  made.  If  a landlord  wishes  to  give  a short  term,  he  should  make  allowance  for 
improvements  accordingly. 

57.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest,  there  should  be  a law  by  which  tenants  will  be  secured  a 
remuneration  of  that  nature  ? — It  would  be  dangerous  to  do  that.  I would  not  surest 
that,  though  one’s  own  interest  would  point  out  that.  To  extend  a better  system  of  agri- 
culture, I should  say,  there  should  be  a professor  of  agriculture  attached  to  Dublin  colleo-e" 
and  persons  allowed  to  attend  his  lectures  without  being  students.  I would  also  recommend 
there  should  be  a teacher  of  agriculture  attached  to  the  public  schools,  to  lecture  and  teach 
for  a period  in  every  day  or  week.  I do  not  think  model  farms  requisite ; they  are 
expensive,  and  their  improvements  are  finished  in  a few  years.  I would  recommend  the 
teacher  to  accompany  his  pupils  to  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  should  see  the 
new  system  carrying  out,  and  there  would  also  be  the  advantage  of  showing  the  ill  effects  of 
the  want  of  such  a system.  I conceive,  for  the  want  of  these  teachers,  or  some  agricultural 
information  being  given  to  the  people,  that  the  exertions  of  the  agricultural  societies  are  in 
a great  measure  nullified ; for,  as  I said  before,  after  getting  all  the  premiums  they  o-et  into 
the  same  habits  again.  The  county  of  Cork  Agricultural  Society  has  an  agricultural  museum, 
and  the  curator,  who  is  a good  agriculturist,  they  expected  to  have  had  employed  by  the 
different  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  the  county ; but  they  have  never  applied  for  him  at  all, 
though  we  have  taken  every  means  to  make  it  public. 

58.  What  were  the  terms  upon  which  his  services  were  to  be  obtained  ? — His  expenses 
were  to  have  been  paid. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 


William  Anthony  Spiller,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Upland,  near  Bandon. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Farming  is  my  occupation. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — About  20  acres,  and  a small  demesne  attached 
to  my  house. 

4.  What  situation  do  you  hold? — I am  honorary  secretary  to  our  agricultural  society. 

5.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  the  valuation  of  the  union,  and  are  there  any 
facts  connected  with  it  you  wish  to  state  to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes.  There  is  a very  great 
difference  between  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  county  rate  valuation.  According  to  the 
county  rate  applotment  which  I have,  I find  that  our  union  is  estimated  at  £104, C89  2s.  Gd., 
whereas  the  poor  law  valuation  has  made  it  £130,087  7i'.,  that  is  nearly  one-third  more. 

6.  Does  the  county  rate  attach  to  all  tho  same  properties  that  the  poor  rate  does  ? — 
Wherever  there  is  any  profit  derivable  out  of  it,  it  is  rateable  to  the  poor  rate,  but  in  the 
county  rate  it  is  not  so.  All  the  houses  within  the  incorporated  town  of  Bandon  pay  the 
county  rate  under  the  bill  of  1830,  and  the  houses  arc  valued;  but  those  outside  the  old 
boundary  of  the  town  of  Bandon,  are  only  valued  according  to  the  ground  the  houses  stand 
upon,  without  reference  to  the  rent. 

7.  Do  you  know  whether  those  houses  in  tho  town  were  valued  for  the  county  rate  at 
their  full  value  ? — There  are  a groat  many  complaints  as  to  the  valuation  of  those  houses ; 
some  that  they  are  valued  too  high.  In  the  county  valuation  houses  were  to  be  valued  at  a 
proportional  value — they  valued  one  house- and  they  valued  others  accordingly.  I find,  on 
looking  through  all  the  electoral  divisions,  that  in  almost  every  instance  there  is  a very  great 
difference  between  the  county  rate  and  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  I therefore  think  it  would 
be  of  immense  importance  to  this  part  of  the  country,  if  we  had  some  government  valuation 
that  would  set  all  these  differences  at  rest ; and  even  as  to  the  extent  there  is  a very  serious 
difference.  According  to  the  poor  law  commissioners’  report,  this  union  comprises  an  area  of 
224  square  miles,  or  143,460  statute  acres;  but  the  county  rate  applotment  makes  it  154,067 
acres,  1 rood,  28  perches.  Then  we  have  the  poor  law  revision — 150,891  acres,  2 
roods,  12  perches.  Then  we  have  another  one,  under  tho  census  of  1841,  which  takes 
the  extent  and  boundaries  of  the  parishes  in  general  from  the  Ordnance  survey  maps,  and 
which  is  probably  the  most  correct  of  either,  and  that  makes  the  area  of  the  electoral  divi- 
sions of  the  union,  when  summed  together,  153,793  acres;  so  that  between  the  poor  law 
commissioners’  report  and  the  last  one,  there  is  a difference  12,000  or  13,000  acres. 

8.  Is  there  any  complaint  in  this  district  of  any  ploughlands  having  been  omitted  m the 
county  valuation  ? — In  going  through  the  county  rate  applotment,  I did  perceive  that  m 
some  instances  there  were  some  omitted ; and  I think  that  is  another  very  important  reason 
why  there  should  be  some  better  system  of  ascertaining  their  extent  in  this  part  of  t e 
country. 

9.  Does  this  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  an 

remunerative  improvements  ?— Unquestionably.  . , , 

10.  Of  what  nature? — I should  say  as  to  the  improved  system  of  farming;  and  a ove 
all,  as  to  making  this  town  a sea-port.  I think  those  two  things  embrace  every  thing, 
we  get  a good  communication  with  the  sea  that  will  be  a groat  stimulus  to  trade,  an 
important  cousequences,  I contemplate,  would  follow  from  that  and  draining,  and  a prop 
rotation  of  crops. 
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11.  Hcas  any  course  been  suggested  for  tbe  improvement  of  the  river  Bandon? — Yes,  that 
has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time, — first,  as  to  a canal ; and  secondly,  a tram ; and 
thirdly,  a good  common  road,  to  connect  the  town  with  the  sea. 

12.  How  is  it  proposed  that  the  funds  for  that  communication  should  be  raised  ? — It  was 
at  first  suggested  that  if  interest  were  made  with  the  Board  of  Works,  that  a sum  of  money 
mio-ht  be  borrowed,  and  to  give  the  works  as  a security ; but  I believe  that  idea  was  given 
up?  In  fact  the  sum  was  so  large  that  was  required  for  making  the  canal,  that  they  found  it 
impracticable  ; money  was  not  to  be  had.  Then  the  next  suggestion  was,  as  to  the  tram- 
road,  and  even  that,  according  to  a very  eminent  engineer’s  opinion,  would  cost  almost  as 
much,  if  not  fully  as  much.  His  words  arc — li  F ally  as  much  as  the  canal and  there  arc  a 
number  of  difficulties  which,  I apprehend,  are  insurmountable,  in  the  way  of  accomplishing 
it.  What  I suggest  is,  and  what  I have  been  some  years  anxious  for,  that  there  should  bo 
a good  line  of  road  made  to  the  deep  water,  and  which  would  be 'practicable,  and  could  bo 
accomplished  at  a very  reasonable  expense. 

13.  Is  there  any  agricultural  superintendent  employed  by  your  farming  society? — No; 
but  it  lias  been  suggested  by  Lord  Waterford,  and  the  committee  have  had  it  under  considera- 
tion, but  unfortunately  the  state  of  our  funds  does  not  enable  us  to  pay  a person. 

14.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  bring  the  curator  from  tho  museum  in  Cork,  to  assist 
the  farmers  here,  for  any  limited  time  ? — No  attempt  lias  been  made,  any  further  than  that 
our  curator,  at  the  hist  annual  meeting,  was  one  of  the  judges. 

[ The  icitness  withdrew .] 


Kinsale,  Thursday,  12th  September,  1844. 

William  Henry  Herrick,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Shippool,  near  Innishannon,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  and  landed  proprietor  ? — Yos. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted? — My  own  electoral  division  of 
Leofany,  principally. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  it ; is  it  principally  arable,  or  tillage  ? — It  varies. 
There  is  some  very  fine  pasture  land,  particularly  in  the  parish  of  Innishannon,  but  it  is 
principally  tillage. 

5.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — They  vary  from  twenty  to  100 
acres ; there  are  several  of  them  from  two  to  300  acres. 

6.  What  is  tho  more  general  size  ? — Tho  usual  size  is  from  thirty  to  forty  acres. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  in  tho  district  ? — Very 
much  so. 

8.  Has  it  so  far  improved  as  to  affect  the  demand  for  labour? — Yes,  it  has. 

9.  "What  are  the  manures  pi-incipally  used? — Sea  sand  principally,  besides  the  farm-yard 
manure.  We  have  no  lime  in  our  district  at  all ; wo  are  ten  miles  from  lime. 

10.  Do  you  permit  burning  at  all  ? — Very  little ; we  prohibit  it  as  much  as  we  can  : the 
grounds  arc  too  light  to  burn. 

11.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district? — Yes ; there 
has  been  over  thii‘ty  years  a farming  society  in  the  district,  and  the  effect  of  it  has  been  felt 
through  the  whole  county. 

12.  Arc  there  many  large  grazing  farms  in  it? — Not  large  grazing  farms  ; they  are  about 
forty  or  fifty  acres. 

13.  Are  they  increasing  ? —Yes. 

14.  To  what  are  they  principally  appropriated  ? — For  dairy  farms. 

15.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Very  few  nowin  joint 
tenancy.  There  has  been  great  difficulty  about  them — they  never  answered  well ; there 
were  always  squabbles  amongst  them.  The  landlords  separated  them. 

16.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  generally  fixed ; is  it  by  valuation,  or  by 
proposal  ? — Generally  by  proposal. 

17.  Is  it  usual  for  tbe  landlord  to  take  the  highest  offer  ? — Not  always ; they  mostly  do, 
but  many  of  them  do  not ; many  of  them  set  by  valuation. 

18.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  in  that  case  ? — I do  not  know  any  parti- 
cular persons,  except  the  farmers  themselves — experienced  farmers ; no  particular  person. 
The  class  of  persons  are  generally  farmers,  or  men  acquainted  with  agriculture. 

19.  Is  the  valuation  put  on  generally  an  acreable  valuation  ? — Yes,  generally. 

20.  In  making  a proposal,  or  putting  on  the  acreable  valuation,  suppose  a public  road 
runs  through  a farm,  is  there  any  deduction  made  ? — No ; those  wastes  are  taken  into 
calculation  by  the  man  making  the  proposal  generally. 

21.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — Average  good  land 
is  about  £1  the  statute  acre ; but  it  varies.  .On  recollection,  I think  I am  rather  high  in 
saying  20s.  an  acre  : it  is  nearer  15s.  through  the  district. 

22.  Speaking  of  a good  quality  of  land? — Yes.  I know  lands  that  pay  50s.  an  acre,  but 
I think,  on  the  whole,  I might  say  15s.  an  acre  on  the  average  in  the  district.  There  is  no 
mountain  in  it. 

23.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation.  ? The 
poor  law  valuation  is  something  lower  than  the  letting  value. 

24.  How  much  should  you  say  ?— Very  little.  Probably  the  poor  rate  valuation  is  about 
13s.,  as  compared  to  15s. 

Part  II.  6 K 
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25.  Is  it  a fair  and  equable  valuation?— Yes.  Wo  have  bad  a revision  made  of  it  „i 

complaints  were  made.  u 'vnere 

26.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tennntrvO 

I have  heard  latterly  that  it  has  been  the  practice  ; but  I have  never  known  it  mvsplf  — 

27.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  his  reut? No  T 

knew  that.  * 1 never 

28.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants 

is  generally  resorted  to.  ° ‘ stless 

29.  Do  they  often  proceed  to  sell  the  distress  ?— Very  seldom.  I have  heard  of  verv  f 

cases  of  it ; so  few  cases,  that  I cannot  say  it  lias  frequently  happened.  ^ lew 

30.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  general  cost  of  distress  to  the  tenant  ?— If  it  comes  to  1 
they  generally  charge  Is.  in  the  pound.  But  if  there  has  been  a distress  taken  the™  i! 
generally  a compromise  before  it  comes  to  a sale.  You  will  find,  from  the  examination  nf 
those  who  know  the  country  better  than  I do,  that  they  will  tell  you  the  same  tiling 

31.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  generally  on  account"  or  up  to  a particular  gale*— In  this 

country  on  account ; and  from  the  poverty  of  the  formers,  you  are  obliged  to  take  monev  os 
you  can  get  it  in.  Very  few  can  pay  the  whole  rent  together.  " J 

32.  When  they  do  pay  in  one  sum  up  to  a gale,  do  they  get  a receipt  up  to  a gale?— Yes- 
as  far  as  I can  understand,  there  is  generally  a back  half-year  gale  allowed  thrnncrhm,f 
country. 


f-  jear  gale  allowed  throughout  the 

33.  Do  the  tenants  hold,  in  general,  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  manv 

middlemen  ?— There  are  not  so  many  middlemen  as  formerly.  They  generally  hold  from 
the  proprietors  now.  1 

34.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  the  middleman,  compared  with  the 

tenants  under  the  head  landlord  ?— Those  townlands  held  under  the  middlemen  are  occupied 
by  the  greatest  paupers,  and  the  most  wretched  tenantry.  I have  two  townlands  on  mv  own 
estate  held  by  long  leases  under  middlemen,  aud  they  are  tile  worst  part— the  most  pauperised 
and  worst  tilled.  1 r ’ 


35.  Where  the  middlemen  extensively  mider-let  tlloir  lands,  and  a lease  expires  what  is 
the  course  adopted  as  to  the  occupying  tenants  ? — The  occupying  tenants  are  so  numerous 
that  the  landlord  tries  to  reduce  them  as  much  as  possible.  In  general  they  did  so,  as  far  as 
I know,  in  former  years.  In  late  years,  they  do  not  turn  them  out  in  general.  The  best 
tenantry  are  kept,  but  a number  of  the  paupers  are  turned  out. 

36.  To  what  sized  farms  are  the  landlords  desirous  to  raise  their  farms  generally? To 

forty  or  fifty  acres,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  occupying  farmers. 

. 37.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Not  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood — in  the  district.  J 

38.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ?— From  the  proprietors 
ot  the  soil,  generally,  and  by  lease ; but  those  under  middlemen  generally  from  year  to 

Jsthere  an  anxiety  for  leases  on  tho  part  of  the  tenantry  ?— Yes,  there  is,  certainly. 

. 40-  What  clauses  are  usually  inserted  in  the  leases  ? — Of  late  years,  proprietors  try  to 
introduce  covenants  not  to  sublet,  and  to  keep  a certain  portion  of  the  land  under  grass  for 
pasture  and  meadow.  Those  are  the  principal  covenants. 

41.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  enforce  those  covenants? — Yes.  there  have  been, 

particularly  the  subletting  covenant,  where  there  was  a penalty ; and  many  of  them  have 
been  defeated  at  the  sessions  under  the  civil  hill.  That  penalty  has  raised  the  rent  abovo 
± . But  1 never  attended  one  ot  the  courts.  I do  not  know  the  precise  point  upon  which 

the  barrister  decided.  I have  had  no  case  of  my  own. 

42.  By  whom  in  this  district  arc  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly  ? — Generally  jointly.  In  my  own  case,  the  tenant  quarries  and  draws  the 
stones,  and  raises  gravel,  and  I generally  pay  the  mason.  I give  timber  and  slates,  and  he 
pays  the  carpenter.  We  limit  it,  so  that  the  landlord’s  share  shall  not  exceed  one  year’s 
rent,  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm. 

v?35  any  systcm  been  introduced  as  to  draining? — Yes  ; more  in  the  last  two  year3 
than  thirty  years  before. 

44.  What  is  the  system  ?_They  adopt  the  new  system. 

45.  Do  the  landlords  assist  in  it? — No,  it  is  left  to  the  tenant  himself;  but  some  of  the 
landlords  allow  so  much  a porch. 

a-  f ^ere  an7  instance  in  which  a scientific  man,  or  an  agriculturist,  is  employed  to 
direct  the  proper  mode  of  making  the  drains  ? — We  have  *no  such  person  in  this  district, 
only  the  landlords  themselves  have  viewed  it  while  it  has  been  doing,  and  have  instructed 
the  tenantry,  or  sent  their  steward  to  see  when  it  was  done. 

47.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ? — Yes,  there  has  been,  but 
not  to  any  very  great  extent. 

48.  Has  not  the  enlargement  of  farms  to  fifty  acres  involved  extensive  dispossessions?— 

°a ^ex^?ns,ve  dispossessions, for  the  poorer  tenantry  became  labourers  with  others  afterwards. 

,,  49-  D°  they  remain  in  tho  houses  they  had  previously  occupied  as  small  farmers? — ^ es, 
•7?/.  111  s°™e  cases-  In  my  case,  I allow  one  labouring  house  upon  a farm  of  fifty  acres; 

*nS  wfr  acres’  two ; but  any  thing  under  100  acres  generally  two. 

oU.  When  tenants  are  dispossessed,  is  it  the  practice  to  give  them  any  remuneration  or 
allowances . No.  If  a man  is  dispossessed  of  his  house,  he  is  allowed  to  take  away  the 
timber,  and  every  thing  he  wishes.  The  things  are  of  so  little  value  to  the  landlord  he  lets 
the  tenant  take  them. 
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51.  Has  any  thing  been  done  to  encourage  emigration? — No;  nothing  has  been  done 
to  encourage  it.  There  has  been  great  emigration  from  this  part  in  the  last  few  years. 

52.  Has  it  been  by  a class  able  to  pay  for  themselves  ? — Yes.  The  emigration  was  so 
great  that,  at  one  time,  this  district  was  very  much  in  want  of  labourers. 

53.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer? — Yes.  I know  myself  industrious  men  to  accumulate  a 
great  deal  of  money.  I know  that  to  be  the  case. 

54.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  ? — Yes,  where  they  are  industrious. 
I know  an  instance  of  a labourer  of  my  own,  who  had  not  Is.  when  he  came  to  me,  and  he 
lias  nearly  £100  in  the  savings’  bank. 

55.  How  did  ho  do  that? — He  married  a very  industrious  woman,  and  he  had  no  family, 
and  he  made  his  money  principally  by  pigs;  and  having  an  acre  of  ground  attached  to  his 
bouse,  that  aero  of  ground  producing  more  than  their  own  consumption,  he  was  able  to  feed 
so  many  pigs  through  the  year,  and  saved  his  own  wages. 

56.  Did  ho  obtain  constant  employment  from  you? — Yes. 

57.  How  much  a day  did  he  receive  ? — Eightpence  a day. 

58.  Paid  in  cash? — Yes. 

59.  What  did  lie  pay  for  his  house  and  acre  of  ground? — Nothing.  That  man  did  not 
pay  me,  but  he  paid  one  of  my  tenants  for  his  house  and  acre  of  ground ; that  particular 
man  did. 

60.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? — I think  40s.  a year. 

61.  How  long  is  it  since  that  man  began  to  lay  by  money? — That  is  about  twenty-five 
years  ago.  He  has  left  me  this  hist  two  or  three  years,  and  set  up  a public  house  about  a 
mile  from  me.  He  is  a very  well  conducted  sober  man. 

62.  Generally,  is  the  labouring  class  improving  in  this  district  ? — Those  that  get  constant 
labour ; but  amongst  the  farmers  they  are  very  badly  paid. 

63.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  payment  amongst  the  farmers  ? — Those  that  they  hire 
for  constant  labour  they  pay  6 d.  a day,  and  give  the  man  his  diet;  then  it  is  worse  than 
that,  because  he  has  generally  to  pay  for  his  house,  and  the  rent  of  an  acre  of  ground,  out 
of  it. 

64.  What  does  he  generally  pay  for  that  ? — If  it  is  manured  from  farm-yard  dung,  £8 
an  acre ; and  if  with  sea  sand  and  earth  mixed,  £4  an  acre. 

65.  What  docs  he  generally  pay  for  his  house  ? — About  £l  a year  to  30s. 

66.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  iu  tlio  district? — No;  I have  not  known 
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67.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes, — for  example, 
the  estates  of  large,  compared  with  the  estates  of  small  proprietors,  or  the  estates  of 
absentees  compared  with  those  of  residents  ? — Yes,  there  is  a very  great  difference.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire’s  estate  is  an  absentee  estate,  but  leases  are  given. 

68.  But  in  that  case  there  is  an  agent,  who  is  resident  in  the  country  ? — Yes.  There  are 
two  absentee  estates  bounding  me,  and  the  tenants  are  the  greatest  paupers  in  the  country; 
and  beyond  them  again,  there  is  a very  largo  district,  where  there  is  an  absentee  property, 
and  the  tillage  part  of  the  property  is  very  bad,  but  there  is  an  immense  district  of  dairy 
land  there  held  by  strong  men. 

69.  Is  the  agent  resident  in  that  case  ? — No  ; ho  resides  m Cork.  . 

70.  Are  there  fees  on  enforcing  rent,  or  granting  leases,  in  your  district? — No,  not  that 
I have  heard  of.  There  may  be  fees  paid  to  the  agent,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it. 

71.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — Generally  March  or  May. 

72.  How  do  yon  account  for  that  being  tho  usual  season  for  entering  on  farms? — The 
tillage  in  this  part  of  tho  country  generally  commences  at  that  time,  and  the  out-going  tenant 
who  has  sown  his  spring  corn,  when  it  is  ripe,  reaps  it,  leaving  behind  one-tenth,  and  one- 
third  of  the  remaining  crops;  any  manure  he  has,  he  is  allowed  ground  free  to  put  that 
manure  on. — that  is  a regular  custom  in  this  country. 

73.  What  proportion  docs  the  county  ccss  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  district  ? The  county 
valuation  is  pretty  much  the  full  valuation  of  the  land,  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  taken  off 
it.  The  valuation  was  made,  corresponding  with  the  rent  of  the  land,  deducting  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  by  order  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county. 

74.  What  proportion  docs  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  about  three  per  cent.,, 

on  the  valuation — about  Od.  in  the  pound.  , ... 

75.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  made  public  ? — Generally  in  this  district,  the  high 

constable,  on  receiving  his  warrant,  sends  the  amount  to  the  parish;  there  is  a vestry 
summoned,  who  apportion  it  upon  each  occupier.  . 

76.  Does  the  treasurer  or  any  one  give  any  notification  of  the  amount  to  be  levied  oft 

each  district  or  townland  ?— It  is  not  published  in  any  newspaper,  but  it  is  to  be  seen  m the 
high  constable’s  warrant,  that  is  issued  to  him.  . 

77.  Practically  does  any  person  see  the  warrant?— Any  person  who  demands  it  can  see 
it;  but  he  usually  swears  before  the  grand  jury  that  he  has  not  levied  any  thing  more  than 
is  in  his  warrant. 

78. — When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?—l  lie  occupier 
Pays  it,  and  the  landlord  generally  allows  it  when  he  hands  in  the  receipt. 

7.9.  In  the  payment  of  the  next  rent  ? — In  the  payment  of  the  gale  next  payable,  he 
allows  it. 

80.  Have  you  heard  anv  complaint  of  its  not  being  allowed  ?— Yes  ; in  the  first  instance. 
I know  landlords  and  agents  were  holding  out  that  the  rates  must  come  in  m the  rent  of 
Part  II.  6 K 2 
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the  corresponding  half-year ; but  I believe  that  is  done  away  with,  and  they  take  it  in  the 
next  rent. 

81.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess? — No;  I have  often 
thought  of  placing  it  upon  the  same  system  as  the  poor  law.  Lands  are  set  subject  to  these 
taxes  now.  Leases  are  made  subject  to  all  taxes  and  cesses. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Thomas  Herrick , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Coolkirkv,  about  four  miles  from  ICinsale,  between  this 
and  Cork. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes,  and  I hold  some  land ; also  I hold  650  acres  in 
my  own  hands. 

3.  Is  it  principally  tillage  or  grazing  ? — Part  tillage,  and  part  dairy— not  grazing. 

4.  What  is  tlio  district  with  which  you  arc  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the  entire  district  between  this  town  and  Cork,  and  four 
or  five  miles  all  round.  I am  acquainted  a good  deal  with  the  barony  of  Kinalea,  and  the 
baronies  of  Kinsale  and  Kcrricurrihy.  I live  in  the  middle  of  them. 

5.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  a tillage  district  ? — Yes,  the  southern  part  of  Kinalea  is 
entirely  tillage  ; but  in  the  northern  part,  where  I live,  there  is  a good  deal  of  dairy  land,  as 
well  as  tillage. 

6.  Is  the  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is.  In  some  cases  it  has 
improved  very  much  ; but,  generally  speaking,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  great  improvement. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — In  the  southern  part  of  the  barony  of 
Kinalea  it  is  sea  sand,  and  in  the  northern  sea  sand  and  lime,  and  the  usual  dung  of  the 
farm  yard  besides ; and  there  is  sea-weed  used  occasionally,  in  some  parts  convenient  to  the 
coast. 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — There  is  one 
farming  society  connected  with  this  union.  At  its  commencement,  it  had  a very  good  effect 
in  improving  the  implements  of  the  farmers,  particularly  the  ploughs  ; but  at  this  time  I do 
not  think  ithas  much  effect.  It  is  confined  to  the  gentry  of  the  country.  I do  not  think 
among  the  class  of  farmers  it  has  done  much  good.  It  brought  iron  ploughs  and  Scotch 
ploughs  into  the  country  very  generally. 

9.  Did  it  improve  the  cattle  much  ? — Yes,  there  is  some  improvement  in  the  cattle. 

10.  Is  there  any  agriculturist,  or  any  person  attached  to  that  society,  who  is  made  useful 
to  the  agricultural  tenants  ? — No,  I think  not. 

11.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  such  a person,  the  small  tenants  would  avail  themselves  of 
his  advice? — That  is  very  doubtful.  If  they  saw  a man  working  a farm,  and  they  thought 
he  was  making  money  by  it,  they  would  follow  his  example. 

12.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — Those  that  are  exclusively  tillage 
farms  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  ; but  where  there  is  grazing,  they  are  up  to  100. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common? — Very  few;  and  where  there  are  any  they 
are  very  wretched. 

14.  How  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — It  is  generally  by  proposal.  When  a farm  is  to  be  let  they 
send  in  either  written  or  verbal  proposals. 

15.  Is  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Yes  ; when  he  has  paid  the  rent 
punctually  ho  is  hardly  ever  dispossessed.  Where  he  is  a bad  tenant  he  has  no  preference, 
of  course. 

16.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — There  is  some  of 
it  extremely  had,  and  some  very  good  land.  The  good  land  sets  from  30s.  to  40s.  an  acre, 
and  there  is  land  let  as  low  as  5s.  or  7s.  (id. ; but  the  average  rent  is  from  15s.  to  20s.  the 
statute  acre. 

17.  Taking  the  average  good  land  at  30s.,  what  ci’ops  are  usually  produced? — That  is 
usually  for  dairy. 

18.  Take  the  20s.  land — what  produce  do  you  generally  get  from  it  ? — Potatoes  and  wheat. 

19.  What  quantity  of  wheat  does  it  produce? — The  general  average  of  our  baronies  is 
four  bags  of  twenty  stones  to  the  acre. 

20.  And  of  potatoes  how  much  ? — I can  hardly  give  you  any  idea  of  the  produce  of  potatoes, 
they  differ  so  much,  according  to  the  quantity  of  manure  put  on  the  land. 

21.  Do  you  grow  any  oats? — Yes,  sometimes;  but  it  is  not  the  produce  of  the  country, 
except  in  some  particular  districts. 

22.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation?  The 
poor  law  valuation  is  one-fourth  loss,  inmost  cases  ; in  some,  it  is  up  to  the  full  letting  value. 
But  in  most  cases  it  is  one-fourth  less. 

23.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — There  is  a system  in 
this  neighbourhood  of  allowing  what  they  call  a back  gale.  A man  entering  upon  his  land 
in  March  is  not  called  upon  till  that  day  twelvemonths,  and  then  generally  two  or  three 
months  after  that  the  rent  is  paid.  The  September  rent  is  generally  called  for  about 
November,  just  to  give  them  time  to  make  money  of  the  produce. 

24.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — -Ejectment, 
and  distress  in  some  cases  ; but  latterly  distress  has  gone  out  of  fashion  a good  deal,  an 
they  resort  to  ejectment,  letting  a man  go  a year  and  a half  in  arrear,  and  ejecting  him 
he  is  not  able  to  pay. 
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25.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ?— By  some  landlords  they 
are,  I understand ; I have  no  way  of  knowing  it  myself,  I hear  it  from  the  tenants,  that 
they  are  in  some  cases,  but  in  others  they  are  wiped  oft’,  when  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
recovery. 

26.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — When 
the  half-year’s  rent  is  paid  up,  there  is  a receipt  for  a half-year.  Sometimes  the  parties  pay 
money  on  account,  and  then  there  is  an  acknowledgment,  not  a receipt. 

27.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  any 
jniikllemen  ? — They  generally  hold  under  the  proprietors  ; in  some  cases  they  do  not. 

28.  Do  they  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — A good  many  hold  by  lease, 
and  thoso  who  hold  from  year  to  year  hold  under  a promise  of  twenty -one  years,  and  take 
no  lease.  There  is  a promise  of  twenty-one  years,  and  they  do  not  think  it*  worth  while  to 
take  a lease.  But  I know  of  no  instance  where  a man  takes  ground  for  one  year. 

29.  How  has  that  system  of  taking  land  on  a promise  of  twonty-ono  years  succeeded ; 
has  it  given  rise  to  quarrels? — No,  I think. not;  it  has  worked  very  well*:  they  hardly  do 
it  except  where  they  have  confidence  in  the  landlord.  Where  they  have  confidence,  they 
are  just  as  well  satisfied  to  have  liis  promise  as  his  lease.  I have  known  families  that  have 
never  given  a lease  ; they  have  gone  on  from  generation  to  generation,  and  as  soon  as  one 
term  has  expired  they  have  given  another. 

30.  Do  you  find  that  persons  holding  land  in  that  way  arc  willing  to  do  much  in  the  way 
of  improving  ? — Not  in  the  way  of  permanent  improvements,  in  buddings. 

31.  In  draining  ? — Until  lately  they  knew  nothing  of  draining ; that  has  been  done  lately  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

32.  How  arc  the  buildings  managed  upon  holdings  of  that  sort  ? — The  buildings  avc  of  a 
very  inferior  class  all  through  the  country.  Some  of  the  landlords  allow  timber  and  slate, 
and  pay  for  the  labour  on  it.  that  is,  of  the  carpenter  and  mason,  and  the  tenant  does  all  the 
rest;  he  quarries  the  stones,  and  draws  them,  and  does  all  the  labour  work. 

33.  Is  a tenant,  under  the  promise  to  which  you  refer,  willing  to  take  so  much  part  towards 
building  the  houses  ? — Yes,  1 think  he  is ; his  portion  is  very  trifling. 

34.  Docs  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — No  ; we  know  of  no 
such  thing  in  our  country. 

35.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  near  you? — Yes,  there  has,  some. 

36.  To  what  extent,  and  with  what  objects  ? — The  extent  has  been  to  two  or  three  hundred 
acres,  in  some  eases  ; and  the  object  has  been,  the  proprietors  wishing  to  got  their  property 
in  their  own  hands,  thinking  they  could  manage  it  better  than  with  a bad  tenantry  upon  it. 

37.  What  has  become  of  the  tenants  ? — Some  have  gone  to  America,  and  some  remain  on 
the  lands,  as  working  people. 

38.  Have  those  cases  of  removal  boon  accompanied  with  any  circumstances  of  hardship  ? — 
No,  not  any. 

39.  What  is  the  state  of  thoso  persons  who  remain  upon  the  land  as  labourers  ? — They 
are  more  comfortable  than  before. 

40.  Are  they  satisfied  with  the  alteration  made  ? — I cannot  answer  to  their  own  views, 
but  I think  they  are.  I know  the  inclination  of  every  man  in  the  country  is  to  possess 
himself  of  land,  if  lie  could.  Every  labouring  man  in  tlio  country  would  wish  to  bo  a fanner, 
whether  he  had  the  means  or  not. 

41 . Is  there  any  allowance  made  to  the  parties  going  out  ? — The  usual  habit  of  the  country 
is  this : if  a man  is  going  to  leave  a farm  be  generally  takes  bis  growing  crops  and  his  cattle. 
It  is  generally  the  case  when  a farmer  fails  in  the  payment  of  the  rent,  the  landlord  compro- 
mises with  him,  and  lets  him  take  tbo  cattle  and  the  crops. 

42.  Forgiving  all  the  arrears  he  owes? — Yes. 

43.  Is  that  considered  with  respect  to  the  parties  who  are  dispossessed,  in  order  to 
consolidate,  as  a fair  compensation? — Yes,  generally.  They  get  their  potatoes  invariably, 
and  sometimes  their  corn  and  their  cattle. 

44.  Does  the  subletting  or  the  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — Not  to  any  great 
extent.  The  landlords  prevent  it  as  much  as  they  can.  It  injures  the  country  very 
much. 

45.  What  steps  do  they  take  to  prevent  it? — If  there  is  any  arrear  of  rent  they  threaten 
to  make  them  pay  it. 

46.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting  richer  ? — The 
largo  farmers  are  always  better  off  than  the  small  farmers.  There  is  no  class  so  badly  off 
as  those  small  farmers,  except  the  paupers ; they  are  worse  off  than  the  labourers. 

47.  What  do  you  call  a small  farmer  ? — A man  holding  ten  acres,  up  to  twenty,  I may  say. 

48.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  this  district  ? — On  some  lands  their  condition 
is  very  bad,  on  others  tolerably  well.  Whenever  they  happen  to  he  on  good  land,  they  are 
treated  tolerably  fairly,  and  they  are  pretty  well  off.  Where  they  get  on  to  bad  land,  and 
depend  upon  it,  they  arc  in  a wretched  state ; because  they  depend  on  it  for  their  potatoes, 
and  they  often  fail. 

49.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  here  ? — We  have  not  much  of  it.  The  land 
for  the  labourer  is  managed  in  this  sort  of  way, — a man  gets  a certain  quantity  of  land,  and 
gives  labour  for  it. 

50.  How  docs  ho  take  the  land ; is  it  by  the  year,  or  for  the  crop  ? — Merely  for  the  crop. 
He  comes  in  as  a labourer  the  25tli  of  March,  and  gets  a quantity  of  land  that  the  farmer 
ploughs  and  manures  for  him,  and  puts  in  the  potatoes.  There  is  a certain  rent  put  upon  it, 
told  lie  gives  so  much  labour. 


I2lk  Sept.,  1844. 
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51.  What  is  the  rate  when  it  is  manured  by  the  farmer? — It  is  generally  manured  b 

limo  and  clay  or  sand  mixed,  or  they  pare  and  burn  the  land.  ^ 

52.  Can  the  labourers  generally  got  employment?— Those  men  I have  just  spoken  of 
are  employed  for  the  year  on  a farm.  There  are  a great  many  who  have  no  constant 
employment ; they  go  from  one  to  the  other,  and  get  what  they  can.  There  are  many 
employed  upon  tho  roads  upon  the  works,  and  there  are  many  who  cannot  get  employment 
but  they  try  to  fix  themselves  with  the  farmers,  and  settle  themselves  in  the  way  j have 
mentioned. 

53.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  since  1822. 

54.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for  example 
are  tho  larger  estates  better  managed  than  the  small  ? — A good  deal  depends  upon  whether 
the  large  proprietor  is  resident,  or  is  not.  If  a large  landed  proprietor  is  resident  the 
probability  is,  his  property  is  better  managed  than  tho  small ; if  he  is  not,  the  small  proprie- 
tor’s is  better  managed.  The  resident  proprietor’s  is  in  all  cases  better  managed  than  the 
absentee’s. 

55.  Are  there  fees  on  enforcing  rent,  or  granting  leases  ? — We  believe  that  almost  every 
agent  takes  fees.  I do  not  know  it  myself ; but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  fact. 

56.  Do  you  mean  fees  on  a tenant  being  declared  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  opinion  all  through 
the  country,  that  if  the  agent  has  the  management  of  the  property,  he  will  not  grant  a lease 
without  either  ho  or  his  lady  getting  some  fee. 

57.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  amount  of  those  fees? — In  some  cases  £5,  £10,  and  £20 
according  to  the  size  of  the  farm. 

58.  Is  it  supposed  that  all  parties  who  bid  for  a farm  give  this  gratuity  to  the  agent,  or 
only  the  person  declared  ? — The  person  declared  the  tenant.  I heard  of  one  case  where  an 
agent  received  fees  from  two  parties ; from  the  party  in  possession,  and  the  party  who 
wished  to  come  into  possession.  I heard  of  such  a case ; I cannot  be  certain  of  it. 

59.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — Generally  the  25th  of  March. 

60.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — The  next  gale 
that  the  tenant  pays  generally. 

61.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed  in  every  case  ? — No,  I do  not 
think  I have.-  At  first  there  was  some  objection  to  it,  because  people  did  not  understand 
what  the  law  was.  They  were  doubting  what  proportion  they  hacl  a right  to  allow.  They 
did  not  understand  the  proportion ; and  the  impression  went  abroad  that  the  tenant  was  to 
pay  half,  and  the  landlord  the  other  half,  and  the  landlord  did  not  at  first  allow  it ; but 
since  the  law  has  been  understood  it  has  been  allowed. 

62.  Is  there  any  complaint  of  fees  or  gratuities  being  exacted  by  drivers  or  bailiffs? — No, 
I do  not  hear  of  any. 

63.  Have  you  aiiy  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — Nothing 
strikes  me,  except  the  grand  jury  law.  A good  many  parties  do  not  consider  that  the  grand 
jury  law  works  exactly  as  it  ought.  I think  if  the  owners  of  land — persons  who  have  an 
interest  in  land — paid  a proportion  of  the  county  cess,  it  would  bo  satisfactory  to  all  parties* 

[ The  witness  withdrew 


734. 

Wm.  R.  Meade,  esq. 


William  Richard  Meade,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Ballymantle,  within  four  miles  of  Kinsale. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor? — Yes,  I am.  ' 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I am  chiefly  acquainted 
with  the  parish  in  which  I reside,  Ballymantle.  I have  only  been  residing  there  four  or  five 
years ; before  that,  I was  living  chiefly  in  Dublin  as  a barrister. 

4.  What  is  tho  general  description  of  the  district  ? — The  parish  consists  of  two  very 
different  kinds  of  land.  The  part  that  is  best  managed  consists  of  pretty  good  land,  and  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  dairy  farms.  Part  is  very  poor  land,  and  there  is  no  dairy  kept  on  it ; 
it  is  principally  inhabited  by  small  farmers. 

5.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — I think,  except  draining,  and  generally  speaking,  improving  the  agriculture, 
there  is  no  very  great  improvement  practicable ; it  is  all  cultivated. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  it  ? — Very  slowly,  in  my  recollection.  It  has 
improved  before  I was  acquainted  with  it,  I understand. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — The  principal  manure  used  is  sea  sand, 
besides  the  farm -yard  manure,  or  what  they  make  as  a substitute  for  it — the  earth  they  col- 
lect from  ditches  and  the  sides  of  the  fields. 

8.  Are  there  farming  societies  in  the  district  ? — Yes  ; we  have  a farming  society  which 
we  call  the  Kinsale  Union  Inarming  Society  : it  is  making  some  improvements,  but  rather 
slowly.  There  was  a farmers’  farming  society  some  years  ago,  which  made  great  improve- 
ments; but  in  the  distressed  times,  after  the  peace,  it  was  broken  up,  and  from  that  time  till 
lately  there  was  no  attempt  at  forming  any  ono,  and  during  that  time  there  was  no  attempt 
at  improving  the  cultivation  whatever. 

9.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — I think  each  farm  is,  on  the  average, 
about  sixty  acres,  or  something  more,  at  present. 

10.  Is  that  the  average,  putting  large  and  small  together  ? — Ye|.  I hold  near  400  acres. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  ? — They  are  all  sizes. 

12.  Are  there  many  under’twenty  acres? — No,  not  many.  On  the  good  lands  the  farms 
are  generally  large ; on  the  poor  land  the  farms  are  generally  small. 
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]3.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown? — Potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  and  sometimes  12 th  Sept.,  1S44. 
that  repeated  again  ; and  then  they  let  the  land  rest  till  it  will  bear  that  rotation  again.  — — 

Of  course,  among  the  ordinary  class  of  farmers,  some  are  better  than  others. 

14.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms? — Generally  100  acres.  Nothing  ,u'  “•  lIeade‘ esq* 
under  100  acres  can  be  called  a dairy  farm. 

15.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  increasing  ? — Rather. 

1(3.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint-tenancy,  in  the  district? — There 
are  some  few.  I believe  they  are  diminishing  as  the  leases  expire. 

17.  In  what  manner  in  that  district  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — By  proposal  generally. 

IS.  Does  the  landlord  usually  accept  the  highest  offer  ? — No.  certainly  not ; that  would 
be  very  injudicious. 

19.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — I think  the  occupying  tenants 
are  scarcely  ever  discontinued  in  our  district.  There  have  been  very  few  changes  of  tenure. 

20.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — There  is  some  land 
let~as  high  as  30s.,— a small  quantity ; there  is  a good  deal  of  land  let  at  about  £l,  and  from 
that  down  to  6s.  or  7s.  the  English  acre. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — In 
making  our  poor  law  valuation,  we  took  as  a test  of  it  the  farms  let  lately,  which  we  con- 
sidered were  let  to  solvent  persons ; and  in  revising  it  we  made  that  the  chief  test,  and  recom- 
mended our  valuator  to  take  it.  Since  the  change  in  the  tariff,  we  thought  it  rather  too 
hi^li,  and  we  have  reduced  it  ten  per  cent.,  and  I think  we  shall  be  obliged  to  reduce  it  more. 

22.  Have  the  poor  law  valuations  generally  given  satisfaction? — Yes,  I think  so.  We 
opened  a book  for  objections,  and  we  found  scarcely  any  ; we  thought  it,  therefore,  satisfac- 
tory : probably  it  was  a little  too  high. 

23.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — I think  the  rule  of 
most  of  the  landlords  is  to  get  one  half-year  within  the  other.  If  one  is  due  the  25th  of 
March,  they  endeavour  to  get  it  before  the  29th  of  September. 

24.  What  mode  is  generally  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distraint, 
but  that  is  not  generally  the  system.  Landlords  generally  fiud  it  useless  to  go  on  when  the 
tenant  is  not  able  to  pay  his  rent,  and  they  generally  distrain  to  put  an  end  to  his  tenancy. 

I do  not  recollect  any  distress  being  sold  since  I have  been  residing  in  the  country,  though 
I recollect  it  being  made ; it  is  generally  to  bring  about  a settlement. 

25.  What  is  the  settlement  usually  entered  into  in  that  case,  between  the  landlord  and 

tenant? — The  distress  is  generally  made  at  this  time,  the  harvest ; and  I think  the  general 
agreement  is,  when  there  is  a good  deal  of  rent  due,  the  landlord  gets  the  grain  ‘crops,  and 
the  tenant  the  stock  and  the  potatoes,  and  they  are  generally  let  to  hold  till  March 
subsequent — they  give  up  tbe  farm  then.  Of  course  there  are  many  persons  who  do  not 
follow  that  plan.  . 

26.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day? — There  is  so 
much  difference  on  different  properties,  I can  scarcely  tell  which  js  the  most  prevalent. 

27.  Have  you  heard  any  well  founded  complaints  of  receipts  being  refused,  or  not 

given  ? No ; I never  heard  of  a receipt  being  refused  when  the  rent  was  paid,  or  any 

practice  of  not  giving  receipts.  It  is  always  given  when  asked  for. 

28.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — Not  a great  many  middlemen. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — I think  there  are  a great  number 
hold  at  will. 

30.  What  effect  has  that  modo  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I do  not  see  that  the  land  on  which  there  are  old  leases  is  a 
bit  better  cultivated. 

31.  Are  the  people  anxious  for  leases  ?— Yes ; I think  they  are,  generally. 

32.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly  ?_I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  not  a great  deal  of  permanent  improvement  made  in 
buildings.  There  is  not  a good  farm-yard  built ; the  tenant  builds  a house  occasionally,  and 
that  is  the  chief  sort  of  improvement.  I think  the  habit  js  for  the  landlord  to  contribute 
one-half ; he  provides  timber  and  slates,  in  a great  many  instances. 

33.  Has  there  been  any  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  as  to 
tbe  improvement  of  the  land  ?— No  ; I do  not  know  of  any.  There  has  been  no  extensive 
system  of  improvement  of  land.  There  has  been  an  attempt  at  draining,  but  very  imperfectly. 

We  are  beginning  to  adopt  the  better  system  of  draining  now.  The  farming  society  is 
recommending  Mr.  Smith’s  system,  but  of  course  the  landlords  must  assist  if  that  is  carried 
on  to  any  extent. 

34.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — To  a small  extent,  llie 

tithe  composition  in  our  parish  was  made  in  1823.  There  was  a list  of  the  rate-payers  taken, 
and  I was  looking  over  that,  and  comparing  it  with  the  poor  law  valuation  ; there  were  110 
persons  holdino-  land  then,  and  it  is  eighty-six  now,  and  they  have  not  reckoned  m that: 
where  two  persons  held  the  land  in  common  I have  only  reckoned  them  as  one,  I hat  has 
been  occasioned  in  some  degree  by  accidental  causes.  Some  of  my  property  was  let  near  my 
demesne  to  several  persons.  „ „ . . ...  , 

35.  There  has  been  no  extensive  dispossession? — No;  nothing  like  a clearance  m our 
parish;  iior,  generally  speaking,  in  the  whole  district,  speaking’ ot  this  union. 

36.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  prevail  ?— There  is  a very  general 
anxiety  among  persons  to  divide  the  land  among  their  sons ; the  proprietors  in  general  now 
do  not  allow  it. 
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37.  Wliat  steps  do  they  take  to  prevent  it  ?— That  is  according  to  the  mode  of  tenure 
If  they  hold  at  will  they  threaten  to  dispossess  them  entirely,  or  enforce  the  covenants 
against  the  Subletting  Act,  where  they  hold  by  lease. 

°33.  Are  you  aware  of  any  proceedings  actually  taken  upon  any  covenants  in  the 
leases  ? — No  : I never  heard  of  any  proceedings  against  a tenant  in  this  country  up0n  a 
covenant.  I do  not  think  it  is  ever  tried,  it  is  only  threatened:  a proceeding  upon  a 
covenant  against  persons  in  this  country  is  not  a very  profitable  proceeding.  ° 

39.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large  farmers  are  n-ettin^ 

richer  than  they  were? — They  are  better  oft'  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  ° 

40.  Is  there  the  same  improvement  in  the  small  tenantry  ? — No  ; there  is  more  tendency 
to  improve  among  the  large  farmers  : the  large  farms  arc  better  managed. 

41.  With  respect  to  the  labouring  class,  what  is  thoir  condition? — I am  afraid  that  the 
labourers  under  tho  ordinary  class  of  farmers  aro  not  improving.  There  is  an  anxiety 
among  the  gentry  to  have  their  labourers  more  comfortable,  but  it  has  not  extended  vet  to 
the  farmers  ; their  houses  arc  very  wretched  indeed,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district. 

42.  Is  the  acrcablo  rent  on  the  small  tenantry  greater  than  that  upon  the  large  farms? 

I should  think  it  was  rather,  hut  it  is  not  so  well  paid.  The  landlord  gets  as  much  from  tho 
large  ones,  one  year  with  another. 

43.  Is  the  acreablc  rent  higher  where  they  hold  under  tho  same  proprietor? — I should 
think  it  is  rather  higher.  Tho  acreablc  rent  agreed  to  be  paid  is  rather  higher. 

44.  Do  the  labourers  usually  bold  under  the  farmers  ? — Entirely  ; nothing  but  their 
cabins. 

45.  Do  you  know  what  they  usually  pay  for  their  cabins  ? — It  is  hard  to  say  exactly. 
The  usual  agreement  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  is  not  a money  matter  : they  get 
so  much  for  their  yearly  labour ; they  get  a house  and  so  much  potato  ground  manured 
in  some  sort  of  way;  the  grass  of  so  many  sheep,  and  somo  other  privileges;  so  many 
barrels  of  coal,  and  some  other  things.  They  do  not  get  any  money,  and  they  make  a 
fresh  agreement  every  year.  Scarcely  any  of  the  better  class  of  farmers  give  any  money 
to  the  labourers.  I do  not  think  the  system  at  all  a desirable  one. 

46.  What  quantity  of  ground  have  they  from  the  farmers  ? — That  depends  entirely  upon 
the  quality  of  the  ground.  They  would  rather  have  one  acre  of  good  potato  ground  than 
two  bad  ones.  They  arc  very  anxious  to  get  good  potato  ground.  It  varies  from  one  acre 
to  two. 

47.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — When  men  aro  hired  by  the 
day  by  the  farmers,  which  is  not  often  done,  it  is  8 d.  a day,  except  in  hurried  times  about 
harvest,  when  it  is  rather  higher. 

48.  Is  the  8 d.  a day  paid  in  money  ? — Yes.  When  they  want  extra  men,  where  they 
make  an  agreement  for  a year,  they  calculate  that  the  allowances  amount  to  about  8 d.  a day, 
or  5 cl.  and  their  diet.  No  man  will  take  a labourer  on  the  25th  of  March  unless  he  ascer- 
tains that  he  has  potatoes  enough  to  sustain  him  till  his  potatoes  come  in  ; and  then  he  has 
only  to  depend  upon  casual  employment,  which  is  rare,  and  they  are  then  reduced  to  very 
groat  distress. 

49.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  none  in  my  recollection. 
This  has  been  always,  I believe,  a particularly  quiet  district. 

50.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates, — for  example,  are  the  estates  of 
large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  small  proprietors,  or  absentee  estates  better 
than  those  of  residents  ? — There  is  a great  difference  in  the  management  under  absentee 
proprietors,  of  course.  Generally  speaking,  the  estates  of  absentee  proprietors  arc  much 
worse  managed  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  estate 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  best  managed  estates  I have  seen  ; but  generally  the  absentee  estates 
aro  not  so  well  managed.  Large  estates  are  better  managed  than  small  ones.  Generally 
spe:ddng  the  best  managed  estates,  with  the  exception  of  a few  of  tho  largo  absentee 
proprietors,  ave  where  the  proprietor  resides — that  is  the  best  test  in  this  country.  ^ 

5 1 . Wliat  aro  tho  fees  to  the  bailiff  on  enforcing  rent,  or  to  the  agent  on  granting  leases  . 

We  have  not  much  of  that  in  this  country.  I hear  something  of  it,  but. I do  not  know  any 
thing  of  it  myself.  _ jot 

52.  What  proportion  does  tho  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent  in  your  neighbourhood  . —1 
think  it  is  6 d.  in  the  pound  in  the  half-year. 

53.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — The  next  time 

the  tenant  settles  after  he  has  paid  the  poor  rate.  _ 

54.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed? — No,  not  in  our  district; 

not  in  our  poor  law  union.  . 

55.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 

with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  ? — No,  I cannot  saj 
that  I have.  I think  it  would  be  a benefit  if  the  county  cess  and  the  poor  rate  were  collec  e 
together  in  some  way.  . 

50.  What  do  you*  think  of  the  suggestion  that  the  landlord  should  pay  a portion  ot  ® 
county  cess  ? — I should  think  it  would  be  a dangerous  thing  to  leave  the  same  power  m 
hands  of  the  rate-payers  ; if  that  was  the  case  the  whole  machinery  should  be  al ^er  ^ 
There  is  a tendency  among  the  rate-payers  to  assist  one  another  in  getting  jobs,  and. 
would  be  increased  if  they  had  only  to  pay  half.  The  rate-payers  generally  act  an  in 
pendent  part.  _ . , .v 

57.  Have  not  the  grand  jury  the  power  of  negativing? — Yes,  and  it  is  fit  tba  , ^ 

should.  If  you  put  any  portion  on  tho  proprietors,  you  had  better  put  the  whole  upon  ’ 
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and  give  tliem  the  entire  management.  There  would  bo  some  difficulty  as  to  existing  interests. 
Last  assizes  we  sent  a memorial  to  the  government,  suggesting  that  we  should  not  pay  any 
part  of  the  constabulary  expenses ; that  we  considered  them  as  a military  force,  and  that  the 
government  ought  to  bear  the  expense. 

58.  Was  that  memorial  unanimously  adopted  by  the  grand  jury  ?— Yes,  it  was.  In  this 
country  the  local  authorities  have  no  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  the  management  of  the 
police.  We  consider  them  as  a military  body,  more  for  tlio  preservation  of  the  peace  than 
for  the  protection  of  property. 

59.  Have  you  knowledge  enough  of  the  country  to  know  whether,  in  recent  years,  the 
number  of  the  military  has  been  less  than  it  used  to  bo"? — Yes,  that  was  one  of  our  grounds ; 
we  considered  them  a substitute  for  the  military,  and  saved  expense  to  the  government  in  that 
way.  There  is  another  subject  I would  mention.  I am  a member  of  the  county  of  Cork 
Agricultural  Society,  and  wo  have  suggested  a general  hill  for  weights  and  measures,  and 
establishing  markets  throughout  the  country.  We  know  that  great  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niences arise  from  the  present  position  of  the  law  in  that  respect.  W c conceive  that  the 
subject  should  be  definitely  settled.  We  liavo  bad  several  controversies  between  the  buyers 
and  sellers  upon  the  subject,  and  it  would  be  satisfactory  if  it  could  be  settled ; and  it  would 
be  advantageous  also,  if  there  were  facilities  for  establishing  markets,  under  proper  regula- 
tions, in  the  different  towns.  Wo  have  drawn  up  a bill  upon  the  subject  and  submitted  it  to 
Lord  Carbery,  and  it  lias  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons. 

CO.  Does  that  bill  comprise  both  subjects — the  settling  the  weights  and  measures,  and 
establishing  markets? — Yes;  there  arc  some  objections  to  points  of  detail  which  would  be 
easily  rectified.  Thero  was  a clause  inserted  that  the  proprietors  of  markets  should  be  paid 
the  full  amount  of  their  tolls,  to  be  settled  by  arbitrators  or  commissioners. 

61.  In  preparing  that  bill  have  you  had  much  communication  with  the  parties  interested, 
the  proprietors  of  tolls? — No,  I do  not  think  we  have;  wo  had  occasional  communications 
with  the  purchasers  of  corn,  and  tried  to  make  an  amicable  arrangement  with  them,  but  we 
failed : tlie  great  point  wc  communicated  with  them  upon  was,  the  subject  of  allowances,  and 
they  are  against  them.  At  present  there  is  a law  nearly  equally  stringent  upon  the  subject, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  enforce  it.  Wc  enforced  it  to  a certain  degree ; we  laid  an  information 
in  Cork,  and  failed  in  point  of  form.  Thero  was  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  magis- 
trates, and  we  failed  in  point  of  form  before  the  judge.  There  was  considerable  expense 
attending  it,  and  we  thought  it  bettor  to  have  a more  summary  way  of  recovering  penalties 
for  exacting  illegal  allowances.  That  is  the  question.  Yv’e  say  there  should  be  no  allowance 
upon  corn ; there  are  two  taken — beamgge,  so  much  for  every  draft  of  corn ; and  there 
is,  besides  that,  so  much  a hundred  deducted.  We  object  to  both  of  those.  We  do  not  go 
beyond  the  principle  of  the  present  law.  There  is  no  summary  form  of  conviction,  which  is 
a great  objection  to  the  present  act. 

62.  Are  the  inconveniences  you  complain  of  confined  to  corn,  or  do  they  extend  to  other 
subjects  ? — Chiefly  corn.  Thero  has  been  a great  discussion  lately  about  butter,  but  I 
do  not  think  wo  want  any  legislative  measures  upon  that  subject.  We  have  established 
markets  for  ourselves  now.  There  has  a system  sprung  up  of  sending  tlieir  butter  direct  to 
the  merchant,  independent  of  the  agent.  Wc  say  if  there  arc  any  allowances  they  ought 
to  be  fixed  by  law,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  known. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

Mr.  Michael  Forrest,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I reside  at  Mcadstown,  in  the  parish  of  Liscleary,  in  the  barony 
of  Kerrycurrihy. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  a farmer,  holding  something  over 
240  acres  tillage  and  dairy  land. 

3.  What  quantity  of  each? — Half  tillage,  and  half  under  stock. 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  agriculture  in  your  neighbourhood  improving  ? — Indeed  I think 
not,  except  in  a few  instances  where  men  have  an  interest  in  their  lands ; they  may  proceed 
in  improvements  where  they  have  a long  lease,  or  have  land  for  a fair  value  under  a long 
lease. 

5.  "What  do  you  consider  a long  lease  ? — I consider  a long  lease,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  farms,  for  many  of  them  are  in  a very  bad  state,  nothing  less  than  sixty-one  years. 

6.  As  a farmer,  would  you  consider  that  a lease  shorter  than  sixtv-one  years  was  not  a 
lease  under  which  you  could  cultivate  with  much  advantage  ? — Not  in  general  upon  the 
farms  in  my  neighbourhood.  There  may  be  some  farms  better  adapted  for  working  where 
a shorter  lease  may  do,  but  on  a mismanaged  farm  I would  not  take  it  under  sixty  years. 
It  would  take  me  twenty  years  before  the  farm  was  well  fitted  to  work  upon. 

7.  Do  you  attribute  the  necessity  of  long  leases  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  ground 
heretofore? — Yes,  in  some  instances.  When  first  I took  my  land  I had  only  a lease  ior 
thirty-one  years,  and  I did  not  improve  then  so  much  as  I have  since  done.  I have  got  a 
grant  for  three  lives,  and  since  then  I have,  expended  over  a thousand  pounds  in  improve- 
ments of  the  land. 

8.  Do  you  think  three  lives  a lease  long  enough  to  induce  you  to  improve? — It  is  an 
advantage  to  have  my  children’s  lives  after  my  own. 

9.  Do  you  consider  that  a lease  of  that  length  is  necessary  for  a fair  remuneration  for 
farming  purposes  or  for  improvements  ? — I mean  where  improvement  is  necessary  ; and  that 
is  on  every  farm  I know  in  my  neighbourhood.  I know  tho  farms  held  by  gentlemen  are 
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very  imperfectly  improved  ; and  any  thing  less  than  sixty-one  years  will  not  pav  ami  f 
his  improvements  and  money  expended.  1 L 1 ^ an  lor 

10.  What  improvements  do  you  refer  to  in  the  last  answer? — The  first  improvement  • 

draining  the  waste  lands;  the  second,  liming;  and  where  there  is  not  a soil  on  those  la  d 
forming  a soil  on  them,  which  is  a very  expensive  process.  s ands» 

11.  What  is  the  process?— I plough  it  up  and  free  it  from  stones— general! v there  is 

very  stiff  soil  underneath;  I afterwards  get  a mixture  of  common  andlnore  valuable  W? 
and  some  manure  and  a coat  of  lime,  and  that  will  cost  mo  £7  the  acre.  S011j 

12.  Expending  £7  an  acre  in  improving  your  land  in  that  wav,  what  additional  nrodimp 

do  you  expect  ? — I do  not  expect  a good  crop  for  the  first  time,  but  after  the  second  tumin a 
of  the  land  it  may  bring  a good  crop.  5 

13.  In  how  many  crops  will  that  land  pay  you  for  tho  expenditure  of  £7  an  acre  ?— I 

should  expect  more  than  two  crops  from  it  without  again  manuring  or  lurnino-  over* " 1 

14.  Within  how  many  years’  cultivation  do  you  think  that  tlic  £7  an  acre  ouoht  to  be 
repaid  ?— It  would  be  a long  time  before  I had  it  returned,  because  beino-  obliged  to  oav 
rent  and  taxation,  they  take  a portion  of  tho  profits.  It  would  be  some  years  before  it 
returned  the  £7. 


15.  What  is  the  land  worth  before  you  begin  these  improvements?— Scarcely  worth  the 
county  cess ; not  worth  2s.  Gd.  the  acre.  J 

1G.  After  you  have  spent  £7  an  acre  on  it,  what  is  it  worth  ?— Twelve  or  fourteen  shil- 
lings an  aero. 


17.  By  laying  out  £7  an  acre  upon  tho  land  for  which  you  pay  2s.  Gd.  an  acre,  you  render 
it  worth  14s.  an  acre? — Yes,  from  12s.  to  14.?. 

18.  Do  yon  not  calculate  that  it  would  repay  you  your  £7  an  acre  during  a shorter 
period  than  sixty-one  years  ? — I do  not  think  it  would.  It  would  pay  up  the  £7  an  acre  in 
a shorter  time,  hut  there  is  the  rent  to  pay  as  well. 

19.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  about  you  ? — I think  that  the  general  size  of 
the  farms  about  mo  in  the  occupation  of  working  farmers,  is  from  fifty  to  100  acres  of  land- 
some  are  under  that  and  some  over. 


20.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown  ?— Potatoes  and  wheat  are  the  two 
common  crops  cultivated  in  my  neighbourhood. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  good  land  in  your  neighbourhood? — The  rent  varies  from 
about  105.,  and  it  goes  up  as  high  as  305. ; very  few  farms  bring  30.?.  an  acre. 

22.  What  quantity  of  wheat  do  you  expect  from  the  land  worth  30.?.  an  acre?— In  a <mod 
year,  when  there  is  a fair  return,  I think  there  may  ho,  on  an  average,  about  six  barrels  of 
our  measurement  to  the  English  acre,  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel. 

23.  W hat  quantity  of  potatoes  ? — On  that  description  of  land,  about  sixteen  barrels  of  our 
measurement;  torty-cight  weights,  and  twenty-one  pounds  to  each  weight. 

'YYha't  proportion  does  tho  usual  letting  value  hear  to  tho  poor  law  valuation? — I 
think  lands  let  within  tho  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  arc  one-twelfth  higher  than  the 
poor  law  valuation ; or  rather,  tho  poor  law  valuation  is  as  seventv-five  per  ceiit.  on  lands  let 
m tlie  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

25.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— I do  not 
know  ct  any  mode  except  distraint  on  their  effects. 

26.  Do  they  frequently  proceed  to  sell  their  effects  ? — If  they  are  possessed  of  stock  they 

do ; but  on  a small  tillage  farm,  where  they  cannot  find  stock,  they  generally  try  to  get  the 
tenant  out.  J 6 J J o 


. 27,  A?e  rec.c’P;s  foment  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ?— When  the  gale 
is  not  fully  paid  there  is  a receipt  on  account  given  till  the  balanco  is  paid  up. 

* i i • ° • tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors,  or  ai-e  there  any  middlemen 

m the  district  . I do  not  know  of  any  middlemen  in  the  district  except  a few;  they  have 
a very  large  interest ; they  have  a greeter  interest  than  the  proprietors  in  the  coarse  lands, 
and  generally  they  arc  sonic  ot  the  best  landlords  in  tho  neighbourhood.  I know  one  that 
is  ono  ot  tho  most  feeling  landlords  in  tho  neighbourhood. 

29.  Do  the  tenantry  generally  hold  on  lea^o,  or  from  year  to  year? — A good  many  from 
year  to  year,  but  a good  many  others,  I believe  about  two-thirds,  in  my  neighbourhood, 
noid  under  proposals  for  leases. 

30.  Does  that  proposal  state  the  length  of  the  term? — It  does;  in  some  cases  the  length 
ot  qi  „ *or  w 32c!1  ^10  conh,aet  is  made  is  mentioned  in  tho  proposal. 

31.  Have  any  differences  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  occurred  in  reference  to  those 
proposals.  I am  not  acquainted  with  any.  The  people  think  it  rather  expensive  to  buy 
the  stamp  and  pay  the  attorney  for  tho  lease;  and  where  the  landlord  is  satisfied,  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  proposal.  The  tenant  is  usually  obliged  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  stamp 
ana  the  attorney’s  fees  for  filling  up  the  lease ; and  he  thinks  it  better,  if  the  landlord  is  satis- 
fied. to  give  a proposal. 

if  f *s  th©  usual  term  for  which  a tenant  holds  under  those  proposals  ? — It  is  gene- 
rally from  twenty-one  to  thirty  years  ; but  under  tho  courts,  and  there  are  some  properties 
m chancery  in  my  neighbourhood,  they  have  only  from  three  to  seven  years. 

33.  Y\  hat  is  the  condition  of  tho  tenantry  upon  those  properties  under  the  court  of  chan- 
cery-, compared  to  others  in  the  neighbourhood? — They  are  in  the  worst  condition;  and 
they  hai  e no  idea  of  bettering  their  condition.  The  fences  are  thrown  down,  and  it  is  a 
hacl  spectacle  to  see.  They  merely  look  to  what  crop  can  be  scratched  out  of  it,  instead  of 
auv  rotation  of  crops, 

34.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — The  usual  covenants  are  the  covenants 
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(bat  are  generally  put  iu — that,  all  improvements  made,  or  to  be  made,  must  be  kept  in 
repair,  and  given  up  to  the  landlord  at  the  end  ot'  the  term.  Some  landlords  put  in  covenants 
to  restrict  them  tilling  parts  of  the  land,  that  may  bo  laid  down  in  grass,  for  fear  of  exhaust- 
inn-  it.  There  arc  sumo  covenants  introduced  to  prevent  the  cutting  of  turf  for  fuel,  and 
several  other  restrictions. 

35.  Do  you  find  that  those  restrictions  operate  against  improvement  ? — Very  much  so. 
When  there  is  a general  restrictive  clause  in  the  lease,  that  binds  the  occupying  tenant  to 
keep  the  improvements  in  repair,  it  operates  against  the  improvement  of  the  premises ; for 
what  is  he  to  gain  by  it? 

3G.  Do  you  think  the  covenant  to  follow  up  a particular  course  of  agriculture  is  calculated 
to  prevent  improvements? — 1 know  that  a good  deal  of  improvement  must  be  first  effected 
in  my  neighbourhood  before  it  is  brought  to  a state  fit  for  a better  system  of  agriculture  ; for 
when  there  is  a badly  managed  farm,  with  a good  deal  of  bog,  and  not  well  fenced  and  man- 
aged, how  can  any  tenant  introduce  a good  system  of  agriculture?  There  are  some  farms  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  and  others  that  arc  interested  in  their  holdings, 
and  they  practice  the  improved  system  of  farming ; but  generally  the  occupying  farmers’ 
land  is  not  at  all  adapted  for  it,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  expenditure  necessary  before 
you  can  enter  upon  a more  refined  plan  of  agriculture. 

37.  Is  the  side  of  the  good-will  of  farms  known  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I know  of  no 
instance  of  it ; there  is  such  a competition  for  land  that  they  are  all  over-rented,  and  it  is  not 
the  interest  of  any  ono  to  purchase  them. 

38.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes;  I heard 
of  one  where  I live  myself,  that  was  consolidated.  Several  families  lived  on  it,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  they  were  put  out.  From  fourteen  to  twenty  families  lived  on  the 
land  I occupied. 

39.  When  were  they  put  out? — About  five  years  since,  at  tho  oxpiration  of  their  lease. 

40.  How  much  land  did  they  generally  hold? — From  twenty  to  thirty  or  forty  acres. 

41.  What  became  of  them? — Sumo  of  them,  I should  think,  got  into  other  lands;  some 
emigrated  to  America  ; some  got  tho  situations  of  stewards  in  the  neighbourhood. 

42.  Were  they  in  arrear  with  their  rent? — No,  I should  think  not. 

43.  As  far  as  you  know  what  was  the  reason  for  removing  them? — Tho  landlord 
intended  to  make  large  farms,  and  they  were  not  people  in  circumstances  to  take  those  large 
farms. 

44.  Did  yon  live  in  tho  neighbourhood,  or  hold  any  part  of  the  land  before? — No,  I did 
not  hold  any  of  the  laud.  I lived  mi  the  north,  side  of  the  city  of  Cork. 

45.  Has  there  been  any  ill-feeling  shown  to  you  for  taking  that  ground? — No,  because  it 
was  for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  before  I took  it.  I had  nothing  to  do  with 
their  being  dispossessed. 

46.  Do  you  employ  any  of  those  people  as  labourers  ? — Yes,  I do. 

47.  Was  the  farm  cultivated  by  the  landlord  before  you  took  it  ? — Yes,  part  of  it  was,  for 
some  time.  I believe  it  was  twelve  years  in  his  own  hands  before — a part  of  it.  It  was  only 
a small  part  he  held  iu  his  own  hands. 

48.  Had  the  landlord  himself  tilled  tho  land  ho  took  from  those  fourteen  families  before 
you  became  his  tenant? — Lie  had  it  in  his  own  hands  for  twclvo  months.  I do  not  know 
that  he  did  any  work  to  it. 

49.  In  wlmt  condition  did  you  find  it? — In  tho  worst  possible  condition  ; a good  deal  of 
it  swept  of  the  peat,  and  without  a fence  or  a house. 

50.  Was  there  m>  house  to  livo  iu? — There  were  some  houses,  but  they  wore  pulled  down 
at  the  oxpiration  of  tho  lease. 

51.  Did  they  hold  under  a middleman,  or  under  tho  landlord  that  you  hold  under?— 
They  held  under  a middleman. 

52.  Do  you  happen  to  know  tho  rent  they  paid  to  the  middleman  by  the  acre  ?— They 
did  not  pay  by  the  acre ; they  had  a good  deal  of  waste  thrown  in.  I believe  it  was  by  the 
lump  they  had  it. 

53.  Can  you  form  an  idea  whether  tho  rent  they  paid  was  higher  than  you  pay  now  ? — 
I should  think  it  was  a good  deal  lower. 

54.  Had  they  the  land,  in  your  opinion,  cheap? — Yes,  they  had;  if  they  only  strove  to 
manage  the  land.  At  the  end  of  the  lease  it  was  exhausted  as  much  as  possible. 

55.  If  they  had  managed  it  properly,  was  the  size  of  their  farms  sufficient  to  make  them 
comfortable  ? — Upon  the  rent  they  assumed  they  could  livo  well,  according  to  the  system  of 
living  adopted  in  the  country. 

56.  What  is  the  system  of  living  adopted  by  farmers  of  that  class  generally  ? — They  live 
very  poorly,  farmers  of  that  class.  A good  deal  of  the  year  they  live  on  the  dry  horse 
potato,  without  kitchen  ; but  where  they  have  a cow  they  have  milk  with  the  potatoes,  and 
they  have  a chance  of  getting  some  fish  from  the  sea  coast ; hut  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year  they  must  and  do  live  on  dry  potatoes. 

57.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  whether  there  are  fewer  or  more  people  employed  on  that 
tract  of  land  than  formerly,  when  held  hv  those  fourteen  or  twenty  families  ?— As  to  those 
employed,  there  are  more  employed,  but  there  were  more  living  upon  it. 

5S.  So  that  tho  quantity  of  labour  in  tho  country  has  been  increased  by  this  farm  being 

thrown  into  one? Yes,  1 should  think  so,  for  tho  improvements  carried  on  by  me  employ 

many  labourers.  I have  about  twenty  labourers,  men  and  women ; at  other  seasons  of  course 
I reduce  them.  In  the  hurried  season  of  spring  I am  bound  to  give  employment  to  twenty 
people. 

Part  II.  6 L 2 
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12ih  Sept.,  1844.  59.  What  wages  do  you  give  ? — Eightpeuce  a day. 

60.  In  money  ? — In  kind  and  in  money.  I give  them  a potato  garden.  I pay  them  half 

735.  money  and  half  in  kind;  and  to  the  females  I pay  5d.  a day.  . 

Mr.  Michael  Forrest.  gi,  Jn  your  opinion,  is  the  labourer  paid  8 d.  a day,  half  in  money,  better  or  worse  off 
than  the  small  farmer  ? — In  some  cases  he  is  as  well  off  as  the  small  farmer ; in  others  not 
so  well.  Some  small  farmers  live  on  the  same  scale  as  the  labourers.  They  labour  incessantly 
and  live  as  poorly. 

62.  What  extent  of  land  do  you  suppose  that  farmer  to  hold? — Not  more  than  from 
twelve  to  thirty  acres  of  land ; but  in  other  cases  they  maybe  comfortable  if  the  land  is  good. 

63.  Do  you  think  that  a man  holding  less  than  ten  acres  is  worse  off,  or  as  well  off°as  a, 

labourer,  generally  speaking  ? — He  is  not  worse  off  than  a labourer : he  has  a home he  has 

a station  and  a setting.  The  labourer  has  only  a setting  for  twelve  months. 

64.  As  to  his  living  ? — He  lives  a little  better  than  the  labourer,  but  little  better.  He 
may  have  the  addition  of  a drop  of  milk  from  the  cow ; but  I do  not  know  that  he  has  any 
thing  better  in  his  diet. 

65.  What  are  the  fees  usually  exacted  by  agents  ? — I could  not  ascertain  that. 

66.  Are  there  any  complaints  among  the  people  of  their  being  obliged  to  pay  lees  or  gratui- 
ties to  the  agents  or  drivers? — Yes,  very  much  so.  A friend  of  mine  told  me  he  gave  as 
much  as  £100  to  the  agent  on  taking  a farm. 

67.  Is  the  gratuity  for  himself? — Yes ; and  mostly  on  the  taking  of  every  farm  the  agent’s 
lady  must  get  something. 

68.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  not  an  uncommon  practice  ? — Yes,  I am  told  so  by  the 
farmers  I meet  with.  I am  immediately  under  the  head  landlord. 

69.  What  class  of  agents  are  they  who  receive  those  gratuities? — The  agents  of  large 
absentee  proprietors  mostly,  from  what  I can  hear.  I think  even  on  the  granting  of  receipts, 
when  they  have  the  power  of  doing  it,  they  expect  some  fees. 

70.  Receipts  for  rent? — Yes. 

71.  Do  they  not  usually  grant  receipts  ? — Yes ; but  they  expect  a fee  for  themselves ; so 
' I hear,  I do  not  know  it  myself.  I am  told- principally  by  every  farmer  who  is  immediately 

under  the  agent,  that  he  must  grant  the  agent  or  his  lady  some  favour,  or  he  will  not  get  a 
receipt.  I was  partly  intimate  with  an  agent  when  I lived  with  my  father,  but  I never  knew 
of  any  such  practice ; but  I believe,  from  the  general  saying  of  other  people  in  the  country, 
that  it  is  so. 

72.  With  respect  to  the  drivers  or  bailiffs,  are  there  any  complaints  as  to  their  extorting 
fees  ? — Yes.  Whenever  they  aro  employed  of  course  they  extort  fees.  No  man  will  go  into 
that  occupation  unless  he  is  well  inclined  to  do  so.  Men  do  not  like  that  occupation ; and  they 
must  be  paid  for  it. 

73.  How  is  he  paid? — Generally  by  the  distress. 

74.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  fee  paid  upon  a distress  ? — I cannot  exactly  say. 

75.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  can  give  us,  to  cure  any  of  the  evils  you  complain 
of? — I really  think,  from  my  own  dealings  and  transactions  in  life,  and  being  connected  with 
the  most  improving  farmers  of  the  country,  nothing  would  tend  more  to  give  employment  and 
encourage  improvement  than  to  protect  the  landholder  in  his  outlay,  and  secure  a remunera- 
tion to  compensate  for  his  expenditure. 

76.  In  what  way  would  you  manage  that? — I think  when  there  is  mismanaged  land,  and 
a man  brings  it  into  good  management  by  the  expenditure  of  capital,  he  has  a right  to  that 
protection  that  will  secure  to  him  and  his  children  a second  estate ; he  makes  it  a property. 

77.  Supposing  a tenant  to  he  secured  repayment,  would  that  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  so  long  a lease  as  sixty-one  years? — Yes,  in  a great  measure.  A shorter  lease  would 
answer  if  ho  is  paid  for  the  improvements ; in  case  lie  disagrees  with  his  landlord  he  can  go 
and  turn  it  to  another  account ; but  the  heart-breaking  is,  when  a man  is  turned  away  from 
his  land  and  his  improvements,  and  he  is  left  to  starve. 

78.  Have  you  known  instances  of  that  ? — Yes.  A friend  of  my  own,  a man  of  the  name  of 
Buckley,  made  some  money  in  tho  city  of  Cork;  he  took  a farm  and  expended  immediately 
in  building  offices  upon  the  farm,  about  £300,  he  told  me — good  slated  offices;  and  that  man 
actually  after  expending  the  means  he  had,  got  into  debt  with  the  timber  merchant  to  com- 
plete the  improvements,  and  of  course  ho  had  to  leave  the  payment  of  the  rent  for  a time ; 
there  was  a keeper  put  on  him,  and  tho  man’s  credit  was  broken.  The  deal-yard  man 
pounced  upon  him  for  his  money,  and  the  landlord  too ; and  he  was  broken.  He  only  occu- 
pied it  two  years,  after  an  expenditure  of  £300  upon  it. 

79.  Did  the  improvements- become  the  property  of  the  landlord? — They  all  looked  for 

their  money.  He  was  not  able  to  meet  it,  having  no  return  for  his  improvements.  If  he 
had  had  time,  he  would  have  paid  all.  The  landlord  seems  to  wish  to  get  the  improved  farm 
to  let  it  at  a higher  rent.  , 

80.  What  was  the  result  in  that  case  ? — He  was  ejected  from  the  land,  and  the  landlord 

got  it  back  improved.  _ , 

8 1.  Did  he  make  any  allowance  ? — No  ; his  cattle  were  sent  down  to  the  city  of  Cork,  an 
auctioned,  and  they  afterwards  had  him  ejected. 

82.  Did  ho  owe  any  rent  ? — Yes ; but  if  he  had  had  time  he  would  he  able  to  pay 

it  up.  . • - , 

83.  Do  you  know  the  subsequent  rent  that  the  landlord  got  for  the  same  land.  ° 
not  know  that  ho  has  let  it  again.  There  were  offices  built  upon  it  that  there  ^ere 
before. . The  landlord  will  generally  keep  the.  place  in  his  own  hand  when  it  is  ntte 
occupation. 
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84.  How  long  ago  was  this  ? — Only  last  year,  I believe.  ’ 

85.  Have  you  known  any  other  instance  of  this  kind  ? — No. 

86.  Did  this  man  lay  down  the  land  in  grass?— No,  it  was  principally  laid  down  before. 
He  made  some  fences. 

S7.  Do  you  think  there  is  a considerable  class  of  the  working  farmers  who  have  a little 
capital,  which  they  would  employ  if  properly  protected?— Yes,  I know  that  from  myself, 
and  from  my  friends,  that  they  will  not  improve  because  they  are  not  protected.  They  will 
only  exhaust  it  as  much  as  possible.  They  only  inquire  what  field  will  bring  the  most  crop. 
For  ihe  moro  despicable  they  make  the  land  look,  the  cheaper  they  get  it  when  the  lease 
expires  ; and  I know  that  some  of  them  starve  themselves  to  make  some  money ; for  they 
know  unless  they  have  a little  dead  money,  when  they  go  out  of  their  land  they  will  get  no 
more ; and  generally  put  it  in  the  savings’  .banks,  in  order  to  have  some  money  at  the  end  of 
their  term. 

S3.  Have  you  ever  considered  in  what  manner  that  protection  could  be  secured?— I 
think  that  any  man  who  makes  any  improvement,  makes  a second  estate ; and  after  securing 
the  landlord  the  full  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  letting,  the  landlord  has  no  right  what- 
ever to  any  improvements  or  any  new  estate,  made  by  the  expenditure  of  another  man’s 
skill,  capital,  or  industry ; and  I think  where  the  landlord  cannot  now  get  the  present  rent, 
if  those  improvements  were  carried  out  the  rent  would  be  secured  to  him.  The  value  of 
the  land  is  improved ; it  is  in  a better  state ; and  I conscientiously  think  that  nothing  else  can  be 
done  for  this  country  immediately.  And  if  security  was  once  given  to  the  working  farmers, 
they  would  be  apt  to  get  advances  from  the  banks  to  carry  out  those  improvements ; but 
now,  in  their  present  circumstances,  they  get  no  such  thing.  I think  the  expenditure  of  the 
county  cess  is  very  bad  ; and  the  appointment  of  the  grand  juries  is  not  fairly  carried  out. 
The  power  is  left  in  the  hands  of  one  individual  to  appoint  the  gi-and  jury,  who  expend  the 
cess  not  paid  by  themselves,  but  by  the  tenants.  I know  in  the  barony  I live  in,  a very 
heavy  work  has  been  carried  out  and  finished,  not  entirely  for  agricultural  purposes,  nor  for 
the  good'  of  those  who  pay  the  cess,  but  for  a pleasure  drive  along  the  water’s  edge  round 
by  Passage.  I do  not  think  it  was  for  the  use  of  the  public,  but  the  public  were  obliged  to 
pay  for  it ; and  having  so  many  impediments,  as  much  money  was  expended  upon  it  as 
would  put  in  good  order  all  the  other  roads  in  the  barony.  There  is  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kinsalo  another  heavy  work  now  carried  out  for  the  same  purpose.  I am  told  by 
all  the  farmers  it  is  of  little  or  no  use  for  their  agricultural  purposes.  And  there  was  a line 
of  road  lately  proposed  to  bo  carried  out  from  Ivinsale,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  one  already 
made  to  Cork ; hut  it  was  thrown  out,  though  it  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  other  one.  It 
would  open  up  the  trade  of  this  place,  which  is  the  fish  trade,  and  increase  the  trade  in  this 
town;  but  it  has  been  refused.  Property  of  any  description,  except  land,  is  not  bound  to 
pay  any  portion  of  the  county  cess.  The  occupier  of  the  soil  pays  for  making  tho  roads  in 
the  county,  and  pays  rent  for  the  land.  In  tho  barony,  two  persons  are  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  grand  jury. 

89.  Do  you  ever  attend  the  sessions  as  a cess-payer  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  of  very  little 
use  against  magistrates.  There  is  rather  a tacit  understanding  between  the  grand  jurors 
and  those  appointed.  There  is  a .person  appointed,  who  takes  the  names  from  the  high 
constable  of  the  cess-payers  appointed. 

90.  Are  you  aware  that  the  cess- payers  are  balloted  for? — Not  in  the  grand  jury  room, 
but  at  the  sessions.  There  are  a certain  number  of  names  taken  up  by  the  grand  jury,  and 
they  are  afterwards  balloted  for  at  the  sessions,  and  the  grand  juror  only  takes  up  the  names 
that  will  suit  him,  if  he  wants  to  carry  out  a job,  that  he  knows  will  be  under  his  influence. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  William  Dent,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Springhill,  within  six  miles  of  this  place. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— Farmer,  and  high-constal>le  of  the  barony  of  Kerrycurrihy, 
and  collector  of  tbo  county  cess  for  about  thirty-five  years,  and  collector  of  the  poor  rate  for 
a part  of  it. 

3.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — It  would  greatly 
improve  the  country  if  there  was  a canal  from  Ringabclla  creek  to  Ballyfeurd. 

4.  How  would  you  propose  that  that  canal  should  be  paid  for  ? — I think  by  government. 

5.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  that  it  should  be  paid  for  by  a tax  upon  the  boats  using 
it  ? — They  could  not  afford  it.  They  get  only  5s.  for  a boat  load  of  sand,  and  they  pay  3s. 
to  the  men  that  attend  to  the  boat,  and  that  would  leave  little  for  tho  repair  of  the  boat 

6.  If  it  was  brought  higher  up  in  the  country,  would  it  not  enable  you  to  pay  a higher 

price  for  it  ?— Yes ; but  it  gives  a great  deal  of  labour  to  the  poor  people  employed  in 
getting  it.  _ . 

7.  What  people  would  derive  an  advantage  from  this  canal  ? The  entire  country. 

8.  Do  you  mean  the  occupiers  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? — 1 es. 

9.  Is  it  not  reasonable  that  they  should  pay  for  it,  if  they  derive  the  benefit  of  it : — Yes, 
but  in  the  state  in  which  they  are,  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  for  it.  _ A good  deal  of  the 
land  in  that  country  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Shannon  and  other  proprietors;  and  some  of 
those  lands  have  been  set  so  far  back,  on  such  low  terms,  it  would  assist  them  very  little. 

10.  Why  cannot  those  farmers,  whose  farms  have  been  set  so  long  ago,  upon  such  cheap 
leases,  pay  some  portion  of  the  expenses  ? — I suppose  they  would. 

11.  Is  it  not  as  reasonable  that  either  the  farmers,  or  the  landowners,  or  those  interested 
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in  the  land,  should  pay,  rather  than  the  tax-payers  of  other  parts  of  the  country  ?_j tv 
landowners  who  have  long  leases  from  the  Earl  of  Shannon,  ought  to  pay  it— the  1 U\ 
men ; I may  say  the  middlemen.  ' J Enudle- 

12.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  ? — I think  the  country  is  imnrovi 
in  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  departing  from  the  agricultural  system  they  were  under 
the  war.  They  are  turning  their  lands  into  grazing  farms,  which  I think  a great  iumr”11® 
ment  to  tlio  country.  * ‘ Pr0Te' 

^ 1 3.  With  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  county  cess,  yon  collect  that  as  harony  constable  ?— 

14.  What  means  have  the  corn-payers  of  knowing  the  precise  sum  that  they  are  bound 

to  pay? — I get  the  warrant  from  the  treasurer,  and  within  ten  days  I serve  the  church 
wardens  of  every  parish,  with  notice  to  call  meetings  to  have  those  rates  applotted  • eacli 
townland  to  appoint  tit  and  proper  persons.  1 ’ CQ 

15.  Does  the  warrant  specify  the  precise  sum  that  each  townland  is  to  pay?— Yes 

16.  Do  you  furnish  any  copy  of  that?— Yes,  to  the  churchwardens;  a copy  of  tha 

amount  to  bo  levied  upon  each  towuland.  1 J 

17.  Is  that  always  done? — Yes. 

18.  Do  I understand  from  you  distinctly,  that  in  the  first  place  the  treasurer  gives  you 

the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  assessed  upon  each  townland? — Yes,  always.  6 • ^ 

1 9.  And  you  furnish  a copy  of  that  to  the  churchwardens? — Yes ; and  then  they  call  a 
meeting  to  appoint  fit  and  proper  people  to  applet  it ; and  those  who  applot  it,  attest  if 
required,  to  the  correctness  of  the  applotnient ; and  that  they  bring  to  me,  and  I collect  from 
it.  The  applottcrs  arc  allowed  5s.  each  townland,  as  applotters’  lees,  but  where  they  are 
unanimous,  the  people  do  not  require  them  to  swear  to  it ; they  say  to  me,  you  may  take  it. 

20.  When  the  churchwardens  get  a copy  of  the  warrant  that  shows  the  amount  to  be  got 
from  eacli  townland^ do  they  take  any  means  to  let  the  body  of  the  cess-payers  know  wliat 
that  amount  is? — Yes;  on  tlio  posting  boards  of  the  barony  and  petty  sessions,  or  the 
churches  and  chapels,  they  post  an  exact  copy  of  my  warrant,  and  call  a meeting;  and  they 
come  forward  and  applot  according  to  it,  allowing  5.v.  applotters’  fees  upon  the  townland  — 
in  some  cases  more  ; others  do  not  charge  any  tiling. 

21.  After  the  applotmcnt  is  made  of  the  sum  charged  to  each  applotter  of  land,  is  there 
any  mode  in  which  tlio  individuals  are  made  acquainted  with  tlio  sums  they  have  to  pay?— 
We  go  round  to  each  party,  or  meet  them  at  road  sessions,  and  they  come  to  know  how 
much  the  rate  is,  or  they  ask  tlio  applotter  how  much  the  rate  is. 

n 22.  Under  what  law  are  the  applotters  entitled  to  tho  5s.  ?— It  is  the  36th  of  George 

23.  Is  not  that  act  repealed,  as  regards  tlio  allowing  of  any  thing  to  the  applotters  ?— I 
do  not  think  it  is. 

24.  Is  there  not  an  affidavit  made  by  the  collector  before  the  grand  jury,  that  he  does 
not  levy  anything  except  what  is  contained  in  the  warrant? — Yes;  and  the  applotters’ 
fees.  It  says  “ fees.”  My  idea  is,  that  the  applotters  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  applot 
it  without  that. 

25.  What  per  centage  is  paid  you  for  levying  the  county  cess  ? — Sixpence  in  the  pound ; 
we  had  9 cl.  for  a number  of  years  hack,  and  the  grand  jury  cut  it  down  to  6d. 

26.  Wliat  do  you  get  for  collecting  the  poor  rate? — Ninepence  in  the  pound. 

27.  Why  is  there  a larger  sum  paid  lor  that  ? — It  is  collected  in  very  small  items,  and  it  is 
a very  troublesome  tax ; every  person  resists  it,  almost. 

28.  Has  the  county  cess  increased  much  since  you  have  been  collector? — Yes,  it  has; 
about  twenty  years  ago  it  was  pretty  high.  When  I commenced  there  were  £700  on  the 
barony,  and  it  is  £800  or  £900  now. 

29.  Does  that  include  the  proportion  of  tho  county  at  large? — It  does. 

30.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  find  the  people  more  able  to  pay  it  now  than  formerly  ? — 

wf^  ^ie  counfcy  x‘ate  with  very  good  free  will,  but  they  utterly  detest  the  poor  rate. 

When  first  I began  the  poor  rate  I was  kept  incessantly  in  one  broil  with  them;  now  they 
are  getting  rather  inured  to  it,  and  are  better  inclined  to  pay  it. 

31.  When  is  tho  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — On  the  first 
payment  of  rent  afterwards. 

• j^'-v?ave  y°u  heard  any  complaints  from  the  people,  that  they  have  not  been  allowed 
it  ? No  ; I cannot  say  that  I have. 

33.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  country  for  a long  time,  do  you  consider  that  the  class 
of  large  farmers  are  getting  richer  in  the  world? — I think  the  large  farmers  are  better  off 
than  the  others.  They  have  something  out  of  the  land  for  themselves,  whereas  in  the  small 
farms  a,  man  is  starved  ; and  in  the  very  small  farms,  they  are  partly  paid  for  in  money,  and 
partly  in  labour — the  landlord  generally  takes  part  in  labour.  But  the  large  farmer  have 
cattle  upon  some  parts  of  the  farms,  and  sheep  on  the  other,  and  when  they  break  up  the 
land  it  is  very  good — but  if  they  have  no  cattle  or  sheep,  it  is  always  broken  up  and  tilled: 
^ereas  on  the  large  farms  there  is  a piece  laid  out,  and  that  is  improving  while  under  the 

. Do  you  consider  that  tho  small  farmer  is  getting  richer  or  poorer  ? — Ho  is  not  improv- 
ing much,  nor  would  they  be  able  to  pay  the  rent  but  for  the  landlord  taking  part  in  labour 
and'  part  in  money.  When  I speak  of  small  farmers,  I mean  a man  of  twelve  or  sixteen 
acres.  ' 

, Is  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  in  the  district  ? — It  is  only  middling.  In 
some  p&its  of  the  country,  in  my  neighbourhood,  they  get  their  potato  garden,  and  a house, 
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and  their  fuel  money,  ancl  sheep  money ; and  they  work  every  day  for  that,  Sunday  and 
Christinas  day  excepted,  but  in  the  other  parts  ot'  the  country  they  are  paid  daily  wages; 
and  they  are  very  toad  of  that,  for  by  the  holidays  the  days  are  reduced,  and  they  do  not 
work  on  those  days. 

36.  Havo  you  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — My 
suffvestion  would  be  that  no  farm  should  ho  less  than  forty  or  fifty  acres. 

37.  How  would  you  propose  to  raise  them  to  that  size  ?— The  small  farmers  should  be 

labourers.  I think  the  labourers  are  better  oft  than  the  small  farmers  on  ten  or  twelve 
acres.  . 

38.  Would  there  be  sufficient  employment  for  tbc  labourers  upon  the  large  farms  ? Yes, 

I think  there  would;  and  i would  suggest,  that  upon  a farm  under  100  years’  lease,  the 
landlord  should  pay  halt  the  expense  ot  the  stone  walls,  and  slated  houses,  and  laro-e  stone 
ditches.  I would  not  say  that  the  landlord  should  allow  a man  for  those  things  inside  the 
farm,  but  alongside  the  road,  or  things  of  that  kind.  Another  suggestion  I would  make  is,  as 
to  these  presentments  in  the  country.  The  farmers  take  them,  and  do  them  by  their  own 
labourers.  The  tanners  could  bettor  employ  them  on  their  farms,  and  let  the  work  be  done 
by  the  labouring  class  of  the  country  to  earn  their  wages  on,  and  not  by  the  farming  labour- 
ers. As  to  roads  and  canals,  or  channels,  it  is  a great  hardship  upon  tlie  tenant  to  bo  paying 
for  the  ground  occupied  by  those  roads,  or  channels,  or  streams;  for  every  man  has  as  much 
rwlit  to  pass  a road  as  I have. 

°39.  Is  there  any  change  in  the  custom  lately  about  that? — Not  that  I know  of.  We 
have  always  paid  lor  it.  Upon  the  farm  I live  in,  there  is  a channel,  aud  sixteen  boats  of 
sand  pass  up  daily.  I pay  half  of  that. 

40.  Did  you  take  your  farm  by  an  acrcablo  agreement? — Yes. 

41.  At  the  time  you  made  (he  agreement  wore  not  you  awaro  that  the  channel  would  be 
measured  in  upon  you  ? — Yes,  I do  not  deny  that  I was. 

42.  If  you  bad  known  it  would  not  be  measured  in  upon  you,  would  you  have  made  a 
higher  offer  for  it  ? — Yes,  I would  if  it  was  land  instead  of  water. 

43.  In  what  manner  do  you  conceive  you  are  hardly  used  in  that  way? — The  roads  which 
are  making  now  cut  up  a good  deal  of  land  that  would  be  used  for  produce. 

44.  Do  you  not  traverse  for  damages? — Suppose  wo  do,  they  arc  hardly  ever  worth 
talking  about.  They  run  a person  down — they  rido  over  them,  and  say  the  road  is  an 
advantage  to  them,  and  they  allow  them  little  or  nothing;  and  so  far  as  concerns  the  county 
cess,  I think  if  a part  was  paid  by  the  landlord,  as  the  poor  rate,  it  would  be  an  assistance 
to  the  tenantry  of  the  country. 

45.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bills  among  the  tenants  ? — Not  exactly  in 
my  quarter  ; but  they  got  money  from  the  loan  funds  some  of  them. 

46.  Do  they  got  money  from  the  loan  funds  to  assist  thorn  in  paying  their  rent? — Yes, 
some  of  them.  We  had  an  agricultural  bank  in  Cork  that  assisted  them,  but  it  was  conducted 
in  a very  improper  way,  aud  it  is  closed,  which  it  would  not  havo  been  if  it  bad  been  properly 
conducted.  I think  it  was  of  infinite  service  to  people  who  knew  the  value  of  money  and 
how  to  use  it.  If  our  waste  lands  were  cultivated,  we  should  have  a great  deal  of  fine 
land. 

47.  Are  there  many  wasto  lands  in  this  country? — Yes,  within  five  or  six  miles,  and  four 
or  five  miles  from  Cork. 

48.  Have  any  .attempts  been  made  to  divide  it? — The  country  people  clip  a bit  of  it  now 
and  then.  It  is  in  a barren  heathy  state. 

49.  Is  it  let  in  common,  or  in  mountain? — Mountain. 

50.  To  whom  is  it  supposed  to  belong? — To  the  Queen. 

51.  There  is  no  claimant  upon  it  ? — No.  The  letting  land  in  the  country  is  done  by 
proposal;  if  it  was  done  by  a friend  from  each  party  the  intrinsic  value  would  be  put  on. 
Now  a man  will  make  a proposal  in  the  country,  but  ho  would  not  get  the  land,  there  is  such 
a great  advance  on  it.  A man  that  is  out  of  land  will  make  any  proposal  to  get  in,  and  then 
he  says,  “ The  landlord  must  reduce  five  or  ten  shillings  an  acre  to  me,  or  four  or  five 
shillings  at  any  rate.” 

52.  Is  it  the  custom  of  landlords  in  this  country  to  let  people  in  of  that  class  ? — I have 
seen  some  instances  of  it.  I think  estates  arc  better  managed  where  the  proprietor  super- 
intends his  own  estate,  because  the  agent  does  not  care  how  often  the  land  is  let. 

53.  Doe3  he  make  any  profit  by  the  letting  of  the  land  ? — I suppose  he  does ; I have  no 
doubt  he  does. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  James  Bogue,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Larrha,  near  Bandon. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — T enant  farmer. 

3.  "What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — I ocetfpy  315  statute  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us  some 
information  ? — The  Bandon  union. 

5.  Does  that  district  in  your  opinion  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — It  docs. 

6-  In  what  particulars? — In  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  provided  capital  is 
supplied  to  the  tenant. 

7.  How  long  have  you  been  settled  in  Ireland  ?—  Six  years  and  a half 
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8.  What  is  your  native  country? — Scotland,  Haddingtonshire. 

9.  Had  you  a farm  there  ? — I was  with  my  father  all  my  life. 

10.  Was  your  father  an  extensive  farmer  ? — Yes. 

11.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  of  Bandon  ? — Very  slowly ; there 
are  a few  individuals  who  are  making  improvements,  but  very  lew  in  the  district  to  which  I 
belong. 

12.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Bone  dust  and  guano  are  the  late  manures 
that  are  principally  used,  and  such  manures  are  gradually  finding  their  way  into  the  district' 
in  addition  to  the  farm-yard  manure ; but  the  manures  principally  used  among  the  lower 
order  of  farmers  is  a compost.  They  draw  earth  into  their  yards,  and  mix  it  up  with  anv 
straw  that  thoy  have,  and  turn  it  out  again,  which  is  a very  bad  system. 

13.  Has  the  farming  society  done  much  in  your  opinion,  in  encouraging  improvements?— 
I think  it  is  now  doing  good  ; it  has  been  the  .moans  of  introducing  better  stock. 

14.  Has  it  had  any  effect  further  than  upon  the  stock? — It  has  had  the  effect  of  encou- 
raging a few  individuals  to  grow  turnips  among  the  lower  orders  of  farmers — only-  a few, 
perhaps,  adding  one  to  the  number  every  year. 

15.  By  what  means  have  they  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  grow  turnips  ? — They  have 
held  out  the  advantages  that  others  have  derived  from  doing  so. 

16.  What  is  tho  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  in  the  district  by  the  farmers  ? — A orcat 
proportion  of  the  land  is  under  potatoes  or  grass,  wheat,  and  oats.  But  I should  not’  sav 
grass,  because  a great  many  of  them  never  sow  grass  at  all,  but  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats, 
and  oats  to  follow  grass  seeds  were  sown  ; but  in  very  many  instances  they  never  think  of 
sowing  grasses  at  all,  but  put  it  down  to  rest. 

17.  How  many  years  does  it  take  before  it  recovers,  in  general  ? — They  leave  it,  expecting 
it  to  become  grass. 

18.  How  many  years  is  it  before  they  begin  to  plant  potatoes  on  it  again? — Three  or 
four  years. 

19.  What  is  your  rotation  of  crops  ? — Oats,  potatoes,  or  turnips,  or  potatoes  and  turnips. 
I should  say  part  potatoes,  and  part  turnips.  Then  wheat  and  oats,  I may  say,  sown  down 
with  clover  and  grass. 

20.  How  long  do  you  keep  it  in  grass  ? — Since  I entered  upon  the  land  I have  laid  it 
down  for  five  years.  I am  now  commencing  another  rotation,  and  leave  it  three  years  in 
grass,  making  the  six-course  rotation. 

2 1 . Do  you  consider  that  that  rotation  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  ground  in  this  country  ? — 
Yes. 

22.  By  the  adoption  of  that  rotation  would  the  produce  of  this  part  of  the  country  be 
considerably  increased? — Yes,  it  would. 

23.  To  what  extent? — I should  say  double  tho  quantity  of  corn  would  be  produced, 
provided  the  turnip  husbandry  was  followed  up,  and  one-half  of  the  turnips  was  fed  upon  the 
ground  by  sheep. 

24.  Attended  by  a pi’opcr  system  of  cleaning  the  land  ? — Yes.  I mean  to  say  that  by  a 
proper  system  of  agriculture,  by  tenants  having  sufficient  capital,  that  the  produce  over 
the  county  of  Cork  might  bo  doubled. 

25.  In  Haddingtonshire  what  is  the  character  of  the  soil  ? — It  varies  very  much. 

26.  Is  it  at  all  to  be  compared  to  this  ? — Yos,  some  parts  of  it,  but  very  little  of  it.  It 
is,  generally  speaking,  a strong  retentive  clay ; in  the  same  field  you  find  the  strong  clay, 
and  a fine  free  turnip  soil. 

27.  Taking  a farm  of  the  same  quality  of  land  as  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
supposing  it  in  Scotland,  with  a proper  system  of  agriculture,  what  would  be  the  rent  of 
it  ? — It  would  bring  more  re,nt  than  here";  but  I must  qualify  that  by  stating,  that  in  Scot- 
land the  landlord  provides  every  thing  for  the  tenant  in  tho  shape  of  buildings ; he  has  every 
thing  ready  to  commence  his  work  with  when  he  enters  upon  his  farm  the  25th  of  May. 
The  tenant  finds  on  the  farm  the  whole  of  the  manure  and  straw  of  the  out-going  tenant  for 
the  last  two  years. 

28.  What  should  you  say  would  be  the  rent,  under  tho  circumstances  you  have  mentioned, 
for  land  of  the  same  staple  as  the  land  about  here  ? — I think  the  ground  that  lets  here  for 
about  15s.  an  acre  would  bring  20s.  in  Scotland. 

29.  Have  you  any  lease  of  your  land  ? — Yes,  twenty-one  years. 

30.  When  you  speak  of  laud  bringing  20s.,  which  here  brings  15s.,  do  you  assume  there 
are  buildings  upon  it  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  land  is  fenced? — Yes  ; the  tenant  finds  every 
thing  upon  the  farm  that  is  requisite  for  him. 

31.  At  what  rate  do  the  landlords  advance  money  for  improvements  in  Scotland? — The 
landlords,  generally  speaking,  in  the  part  of  Scotland  I refer  to,  advance  money  for  perma- 
nent improvements  at  four  per  cent. 

32.  Does  the  tenant  execute  those  improvements? — Yes,  the  draining.  My  evidence 
would  go  to  prove  that  land  at  20s.  in  Scotland  is  cheaper  than  at  15s.  here.  I paid,  when 
I came  to  this  country,  £ 1,000  to  get  possession.  I bought  the  interest.  If  I had  had  mv 
£1,000  in  my  pocket  to  work  the  land,  though  I had  paid  £100  a year  more  rent,  I should 
have  been  better  off  at  this  moment. 

33.  Talcing  the  land  as  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  supposing  the  farmer  had  or 
could  procure  capital  at  four  per  cent.,  what  would  be  a reasonable  lease  upon  which  a man 
might  be  induced  to  introduce  a proper  system  of  agriculture  ? — I think  twenty-one  years  is 
a fair  lease.  It  is  thought  so  in  Scotland,  where  we  never  have  more  than  nineteen  years. 
Farmers  have  laid  out  large  sums,  and  are  doing  so  at  this  moment,  upon  those  leases. 
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34.  Do  you  think  twenty-one  years  sufficient,  considering  the  general  state  of  the  farms  ? — 
Yes  : if  there  is  an  equitable  adjustment  made  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-one  years,  it  is  long 
enough. 

35.  What  do  you  call  an  equitable  adjustment? — If  a tenant  has  kid  out  money  upon  his 
farnij  and  raised  the  value  of  it  from  10s.  to  20s. — if  he  gets  his  farm  at  15s.  at  the  end  of 
a lease,  he  will  be  very  well  off,  if  he  gets  an  additional  twenty-one  years’  lease. 

36.  Does  any  practice  of  that  kind  prevail  in  Scotland — of  an  equitable  adjustment? — No. 
not  that  I am  aware  of,  but  quite  the  reverse. 

37.  Is  it  usual  for  the  landlord  to  exact  the  highest  rent  he  can  obtain? — Yes,  and  to  sell 
the  old  tenant  for  £20  a year,  where  he  lias  £1,000  a year. 

38.  Yet  you  say  a nineteen  years’  lease  is  sufficient  to  enable  a tenant  to  repay  himself? — 
Yes. 

39.  Did  you  find  buildings  provided  for  you  on  your  farm? — Yes  ; the  former  tenant  built 
a house  and  a very  complete  set  of  offices,  in  a very  substantial  way. 

40.  How  many  years’  rent  of  your  farm  should  you  say  these  offices  cost? — I should  think 
six  years.  It  could  not  have  been  less  than  five  years. 

41.  Supposing  twenty-ono  years’ leases,  and  money  at  four  per  cent,  for  improvements 
offered  by  the  landlord  to  tenants  in  this  country,  do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  a 
tenant’s  while  to  improve  the  land? — Yes,  decidedly;  and  I made  an  offer  to  the  agent,  that 
I would  pay  him  any  reasonable  interest  he  chose  to  ask  me  for  money. 

42.  You  made  that  offer  under  the  conviction,  that  the  advantages  to  be  produced  by 

improvements  upon  the  land  would  more  than  repay  the  interest  you  would  come  under? — 
Yes.  • . . 

43.  Did  you  make  the  offer  from  your  practical  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  good  iann- 
iug? — Yes. 

44.  Supposing  you  were  entering  upon,  a farm  without  any  buildings,  and  that  you  made 
a proposal  to  the  landlord  of  an  equitable  adjustment  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  with 
respect  to  good  farm  buildings  put  up  during  the  twenty-one  years,  and  you  had  sufficient 
capital  to  spare  to  erect  them,  what  should  you  consider  a fair  equitable  adjustment  between 
the  landlord  and  the  out-going  tenant  ? — I think  that  the  tenant  has  no  right  to  be  charged 
any  rent  at  all  for  the  buildings.  The  value  of  the  ground  only  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration on  a new  lease. 

45.  Suppose  they  did  not  come  to  terms,  and  that  the  lease  was  not  renewed,  what 
arrangement  then  should  he  made  ? — The  tenant  would  be  fairly  entitled  to  be  allowed  the 
lair  value  of  the  buildings  as  they  stood  at  the  time  lie  gave  them  up. 

46.  How  many  bags  of  wheat  do  you  generally  raise  upon  your  land  by  the  acre . I had 
very  bad  crops  last  year ; I had  five  hags.  I have  sent  the  produce  of  eighteen  acres  to 
market  on  four  horses,  the  second  year  after  I came.  I think  this  year  I shall  havesix  bags. 

47.  What  would  you  consider  you  ought  to  have? — Five  bags  ol  wheat  would  pay  me. 

48.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  that  bears  to  the  produce  of  similar  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  ? — I should  think  about  three  bags  of  wheat  is  the  average  crop  of  such 
ground  as  I hold. 

49.  On  what  acre  ? — The  statute  acre  I speak  of. 

50.  Have  you  ever  considered,  upon  the  ordinary  run  of  farms  in  a tolerably  lair  state, 

what  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  ought  fairly  to  be  given  as  rent  ? — About  one-third,  I 
should  think.  . , . . 

51.  Have  you  found  any  disposition,  on  the  part  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  to  imitate 

your  system  of  farming  ? — Only  one  man  in  the  neighbourhood  has  ever  come  to  me  to  help 
him  in  any  way.  He  feels  the  advantage  of  the  good  system  of  farming,  and  he  is  doing 
right  well,  but  he  has  capital.  , 

52.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  indisposition  to  imitate  what  must  be  a mamlest  lmprovod 

system  of  farming  ? It  is  a want  of  confidence  in  the  landlord. 

53.  Have  you  found  any  dislike  to  you  on  the  part  oi  the  people  in  the  country,  arising 
from  the  circumstance  of  your  being  a Scotchman  ? — No ; quite  the  reverse. 

54.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  labourers  ? — I give  them  from  9</.  to  U.  2d.  a day.  1 
have  one  good  ploughman  1 give  Is.  2d.  a day  to ; to  the  others  I give  lOrf.  and  9<  • 

55.  Do  you  pay  them  according  to  their  capacity  ?— Yes.  A good  ploughman  is  a very 

difficult  thing  to  get  in  the  country,  and  it  is  desirable  to  keep  him  ; but  I think  him  the 
cheapest  man  I have.  He  is  well  fed,  ancl  if  I have  any  hard  work  to  do  he  does  it  without 
a grudge,  and  he  is  able  to  do  it ; the  others  are  not.  , „ „ .v 

56.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  high  wages  and  good  workmen  are  better  for  the  larmei  t 
low  wages  and  bad  workmen  ? — One  good  man  will  do  more  work  than  four  bad  men. 

57.  £>o  yoq  find  much  difference  in  the  wages  in  Scotland  and  m Ireland  /—  Wages  aie 
higher  in  Irelaud  than  in  Scotland. 

58.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  your  farm? — The  Duke  oi  Devonshire.  . 

59.  What  encouragement  is  given  on  that  estate  to  tenants  in  the  unjii  o'-  omen 

land  ? — None  whatever ; tlitry  3o  not  assist  the  tenant  at  all  to  make  ampi  o\ entente  upon 


iana  r — in  one  whatever  ; tncy  no  not  usaiat  tuc  — . . . 

the  ground.  I believe  there  is  a year's  rent  allowed  tor  building.  I token -that  uthe 
■mount.  With  regard  to  draining,  or  any  thing  ol  that  kind,  they  do  not  allow  mij  thm 
60.  How  are  the  charges  upon  laud,  county  cuss  and  other  charges,  in  this  country. 


compared  to  Scotland?— We  have  turnpikes  in’  Scotland,  which  are  very  heavy.  Iwjdd 
- • ’ n 'n  the  shape  ol  turnpike  tolls  in  Scotland,  but  the 


not  tell  you  the  amount  paid  oil  a farm  in  t..-  — r-  --  - - ± . 

county  cess  and  charges  in  this  country  arc  low,  and  wo  have  tine  roads  tor  it. 

J " . P,  . , tnv  vmi  nn  vour  iarra  in  Scot  la  ne 
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62.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  working  in  Scotland  and  in  this  country  ? Yes  • th 

work  very  hard  there;  they  are  forced  to  work.  They  are  led  by  a Scotchman  there  H 
they  must  follow.  * ' ’ ^ 

63.  Do  they  use  better  food  ? — Yes,  plenty  of  stirabout,  and  bread  aud  beer.  Whe  T 

say  the  rates  are  low  here,  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  I think  the  system  of  collecting  is  ] 
I think  that  the  landlord  ought  to  hear  his  proportion.  ° ° oa‘ 

64.  Among  the  people  you  converse  with,  is  that  the  general  feeling  ? — I never  heard  an 

one  speak  of  the  subject  until  I have  spoken  to  them.  It  appeared  to  have  been  a subie  f 
they  had  never  thought  of.  •*  c 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


END  OF  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE,  PART  II. 
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Reports  to  the  Directors  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  for  the  Years 
1843,  1844,  1845,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  287,  Q.  13. 

1.  Report,  by  Colonel  Robinson,  submitted  to,  and  unanimously  approved  by.  a Court  of 
Directors  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  on  February  16th,  1843,  and 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  Proprietors  at  a General  Meeting  holden  the  same  day,' 
and  by  them  unanimously  received,  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Having  been  requested  by  the  resolution  of  the  general  meeting-  held  the  24th  of  February  last, 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  society’s  estates  in  Ireland,  it  now  becomes  my  business  to 
report  the  manner  in  which  I have  performed  the  duties  with  which  I have  been  intrusted,  and  the 
present  position  and  future  prospects  of  the  Irish  estates. 

The  purpose  for  which  the  society  was  formed,  was  to  construct  works  of  a general  character ; 
such  as  roads,  bridges,  main  drains,  boundary  fences,  and  such  other  works  as  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  capital  or  skill  of  the  tenantry ; and  by  the  facilities  which  they  would  afford,  to  let  and  reclaim 
lands,  not  otherwise  available,  securing,  simultaneously  with  those  objects,  an  adequate  return  for  the 
society’s  outlay.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  these  operations  embrace  a great  variety  of  subjects, 
and  require  constant  cave  and  vigilant  superintendence. 

As  a preliminary  towards  the  attainment  of  some  of  these  objects,  each  steward  was  furnished  with 
detailed  instructions  for  the  management  of  the  property  aud  people  under  his  control ; in  winch  the 
most  rigid  economy  was  strictly  enjoined,  and  not  one  shilling  was  allowed  to  be  expended  without  a 
moral  certainty  being  felt  that  it  would  produce  hereafter  a commensurate  return ; a clear  and  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  accounts  was  insisted  upon,  and  efficient  correspondence  established  ; unremit- 
ting attention  was  required  to  be  given  to  the  instruction,  employment,  and  improvement  of  the 
tenants ; and  rules  were  prescribed  lor  adding,  {is  much  as  possible,  to  the  number  and  respectability 
of  the  tenants,  by  letting  to  those  farmers  who  were  possessed  of  stock  or  capital,  farms  proportionate 
to  then-  means. 

To  create  a system  of  operative  responsibility,  it  was  arranged  that  the  most  experienced  of  the 
society’s  agents,  in  whose  integrity  great  confidence  could  be  placed,  should  frequently  visit  and 
inspect  the  estates,  and  report  in  detail  upon  the  management,  and  advise  with  the  stewards  on  any 
important  questions  of  a local  nature. 

As  the  landlords  under  whom  the  society  holds  its  property  have  a future  interest  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  estates,  I solicited  their  assistance  ; and  Sir  John  Burke,  bart.,  the  landlord  of  Ballinakil, 
in  a truly  munificent  spirit,  has  given  us  his  support.  Mr.  Taaffe,  the  landlord  of  Gleneaske,  has 
been  very  liberal  and  useful,  and  these  gentlemen,  who  are  both  large  shareholders  in  the  society, 
together  with  Mr.  Lynch,  the  landlord  of  ICilkerrin,  have  subscribed  towards  the  prizes  to  be  periodi- 
cally distributed  amongst  the  tenants  for  improvements  in  agriculture  and  domestic  habits  ; and  on. 
my  visit  last  summer  to  the  estates,  they  gave  me  their  assistance,  and  counselled  the  tenants  to  pur- 
sue steady  habits  of  industry,  to  obey  the  stewards,  and  look  to  the  society  as  the  source  of  their 
present  and  future  welfare.  . 

By  the  kind  attention  and  personal  exertions  of  our  distinguished  chairman,  the  society  is  noy  well 
known  to  the  public  authorities  connected  with  agriculture,  public  works,  and  education,  in  Dublin ; 
and  we  have  received  from  them,  as  well  as  from  the  resident  gentry  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
estates,  much  valuable  assistance,  and  the  promise  of  future  support. 

Mr.  Fetherston,  a director  of  the  society,  resident  in  Ireland,  and  an  extensive  improver  of  waste 
lands,  has  been  of  essential  service  to  the  society,  by  frequently  inspecting  the  Ballinakil  estate,  over 
which  he  accompanied  me  last  summer.-  He  then  expressed  to  me  the  highest  opinion  of  the  state  of 
the  crops,  and  of  the  society’s  cattle.  This  opinion  he  has  since  renewed  in  a letter  of  September  last, 
in  which  he  states  “his  entire  confidence  in  the  future  success  of  the  society  as  at  present  conducted. 

Until  late  in  the  autumn  the  prospects  of  the  society  were  most  cheering.  The  tenants  at  Ballinakii 
and  Gleneaske  had  bestowed  increased  care  on  the  cultivation  of  their  farms.  On  the  first  estate,  many 
additional  acres  were  in  course  of  reclamation  ; on  the  second,  turnip  husbandry,  “ the  sure  source 
of  agricultural  improvement,”  was  commenced  by  several  farmers  ; at  Kilkerrm,  the  extensive  and 
somewhat  critical  operations,  hereafter  fully  explained,  were  progressing  with  unusual  rapidity  and 
success.  The  crops  on  all  the  estates  were  remarkably  large  and  fine  ; the  cattle  m a thriving  condi- 
tion; and,  for -the  first  time  since  the  society  has  held  lands,  an  abundant  harvest  promised  to  supply 
the  tenantry  with  the  means  of  discharging  their  debts,  contracted  during  the  three  preceding  years 
of  scarcity.  Respectable  farmers.were  applying  for  farms  at  Ballinakil ; and  I hoped  that  I should 
have  been  in  a condition  to  report  to  this  meeting,  that  a.ll  the  available  farms  on  that  estate  were  let 
to  resDonsible  tenants,  and  an  annual  profit  secured  to  the  society  ; and  also,  that  at  Gleneaske  the 
rental' of  the  preceding  year  had  been  nearly  doubled,  and  that  many  other  advantageous  circum- 
stances had  arisen. 

* See  No.  I. 
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But  the  heavy  depression  of  prices  in  October  and  November,  and  the  general  panic  which  thereon 
ensued,  whereby  the  marketable  value  of  cattle  was  greatly  reduced,  and  corn,  potatoes,  and  other 
produce  depressed  in  proportion,  caused  a complete  stagnation  in  agricultural  affairs  ; several  of  the 
applicants  above  mentioned  withdrew  their  proposals  for  new  farms ; aud  our  onward  progress  received 
a temporary  check : hut,  happily,  things  are  gradually  improving.  Cattle  are  more  in  demand  • 
oats  and  potatoes  realize  about  one-third  more  money ; new  tenauts  are  coming  in,  and  farming 
business  resuming  its  regular  course.  Nor  has  the  society  directly  suffered  much  from  the  events 
described ; the  cattle  at  Gleneaske,  instead  of  being  sold  as  usual,  having  been,  as  far  as  practicable 
distributed  amongst  the  other  estates  to  he  taken  care  of  during  the  winter,  and  to  be  returned  to 
Gleneaske  in  the  spring,  and  the  crops  from  the  model  farms  kept  in  store,  to  be  disposed  of  in  the 
summer. 

Discouraging  as  the  previously  mentioned  circumstances  were,  they  have  not  been  unattended 
by  beneficial  results.  To  compete  with  reduced  prices  agricultural  societies  are  being  established, 
rotation  and  green  crops  are  more  known,  and  the  practice  of  raising  them  more  followed,  and 
altogether,  a greater  degree  of  attention  is  given  to  the  improved  modes  of  cultivation  followed  in 
other  parts. 

By  temperance,  the  habits  of  the  people  have  been  considerably  improved,  and  the  time  and  money* 
hitherto  expended  in  inebriety,  are  now  so  strictly  devoted  to  procuring  clothing,  instruction,  furni- 
ture, and  food,  that  I did  not  hear  an  instance  of  one  of  the  peasantry  being  intoxicated  (although 
I made  constant  inquiries)  during  my  stay  amongst  them ; and  a further  beneficial  influence  may  be 
traced  in  the  improved  security  of  property,  now  so  generally  admitted. 

The  cottages  of  the  peasantry  which,  in  1838,  consisted  of  mere  turf  hovels,  without  chimneys, 
windows,  or  furniture,  are  now  fast  becoming  comparatively  comfortable,  neat,  and  cleanly. 

The  tide  of  emigration  from  the  northern  parts  of  Ireland  to  America  has  much  lessened,  and  the 
“ Northerns,”  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Fetherston,  in  a recent  letter,  “ are  now  coming  to  the  south  in 
search  of  farms,  briuging  with  them  then.'  families  and  capital,  which,  heretofore,  were  lost  to  the 
country.” 

The  injurious  practice  of  subletting  is  reprobated  by  many  landlords,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
discontinued  the  under-tenants  must  either  emigrate,  or  go  on  waste  lands. 

In  short,  to  quote  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  informed  and  most  responsible,  public  officers  con- 
nected with  the  statistics  and  improvement  of  that  country,  “ Ireland  is  now  in  a transition  state, 
and  making  rapid  progress ; if  she  continue  her  present  course  steadily  and  tranquilly  for  a few  years 
more,  she  will  become  rich.” 

Taking,  then,  into  consideration,  the  improved  condition  of  the  people  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  land,  I feel  quite  confident  that  the  following  system  of  management  (a  system  which  gives  so 
many  advantages  to  the  tenants)  will  ensure  the  society’s  success.  These  advantages  may  be  briefly 
enumerated : 

“ Moderate  rents  during  the  first  years  of  occupancy  : 

“ The  example  and  instruction  given  to  the  tenants  by  the  stewards  and  model  farms : 

“ Loans  of  timber  and  lime  to  enable  the  tenants  to  build  their  own  cottages,  at  a less  cost  than 
the  society  could  construct  them,  but  at  the  same  time  of  a description  equal  to  their  wants,  and 
proportionate  to  their  means  : 

“ Loans  of  seed,  oats,  potatoes,  grass  seed,  turnip  seed,  and  wheat,  in  the  spring  ; to  be  repaid  in 
kind,  or  at  the  wholesale  prices,  when  the  return  is  received' : 

“ Allowances  and  encouragements  given  for  reclamation,  liming,  green  crops,  draining,  claying, 
planting,  improvement  in  cottages,  &c.  & c.  : 

“ Assistance  in  the  construction  of  fences  : 

“ Facilities  afforded  by  the  society’s  extensive  occupation  roads,  for  the  transit  of  manure  and  produce : 

“ Steady  employment,  with  fair  wages,  throughout  periods  of  agricultural  distress,  when  the  pea- 
santry in  general  are  preserved  from  starvation  by  charity,  and  too  often  left  in  a state  of  absolute 
idleness : 

“ As  much  leniency  as  is  consistent  with  security,  in  not  driving  the  tenants  to  sell  their  cattle  and 
produce  at  ruinous  sacrifices,  in  order  to  meet  the  much  dreaded  e rent  day 

“ Encouragement  given  to  moral  and  religious  conduct.  Firmness,  tempered  with  kindness,  which 
the  stewards  are  enjoined  to  observe  in  the  treatment  of  the  people  under  their  control,  combined 
with  punctuality  of  payment  and  the  strict  performance  of  every  thing  they  promise.” 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  system  thus  described  concedes  too  many  advantages  to  the  tenants,  at 
the  cost  of  the  shareholders  ; but  these  advantages  are  derived  more  from  fostering  care  than  pecuni- 
ary assistance  ; and  as  the  rents  of  the  tenants,  in  general,  rise  progressively,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  their  tillage  and  property  should  increase  in  a greater  ratio  than  their  rents ; and  the  method 
the  society  has  adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  tenants  and  reclamation  of  the  estates  is  founded 
on  the  principles  recommended  and  practised  by  Blacker,  Fetherston,  Birmingham,  Kennedy,  "Wig- 
gins, and  other  eminent  and  experienced  improvers. 

At  this  time  the  tenants  have  more  land  reclaimed,  more  stock,  and  are  less  in  arrear  for  rent  and 
loans  than  they  were  at  this  time  last  year ; and  fair  average  values  being  assigned  to  their  stock, 
improvements,  and  property,  they  are  more  capable  now  of  paying  their  rising  rents,  as  they  become 
due,  than  they  were  at  the  commencement  of  their  tenantry  of  paying  any  rent  at  all. 

I shall  now  submit  to  the  meeting  a statement  of  the  present  position  and  future  prospects  of  each 
estate,  premising,  however,  that  calculations  of  this  description  are  liable  to  great  fluctuations  from 
the  effect  of  seasons,  markets,  demands  for  land,  &c.  &c. 

The  Estate  of  Ballinaxil 

Consists  of  823  plantation  ,or  Irish  acres,  of  which  onlyjour  or  five  were  turned  up  by  as  many- 
poor  families  when  the  society  entered  on  possession. 

. The  society  has  made 

Occupation  roads  . . 1 . . . . . - 850  perches 

Drains  and  fences  .....••  8,700  ditto 

Trenched,  under-drained,  limed,  and  cropped  of  land;  comprising  the  model  farm  Ila.  3r.  P- 
Planted  with  18,387  trees  . Or.  30p. 


* ThiB  has  been  estimated  by  a competent  authority  at  £2  5s. 
Alone. 


7}<f.  yearly,  per  lead,  for  tie  morning  eta  of  wlielj. 
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Built  a substantial  dwelling-house,  with  requisite  farming,  out-buildings,  fcc. 
Erected  a large  lime-kiln. 

„ seven  cottages  for  tenants. 

There  are  thirty-two  tenants  on  the  estate,  occupying  . 

The  present  annual  rental  from  which  is  . 

The  rents  are  4s.  per  acre  the  first  four  years,  and  rise  to  12s. ; the  first  rise  being  in  1844. 

Present  Estimate. 


350  acres 
.£70  0 0 


Head  rent 
Salary 

Insurance  and  taxes 
Contingencies 


EXPENSES. 


Rent 

Model  farm  . 
Cattle  on  agistment 
Rent  of  cottages 


Prospective  Estimate. 
EXPENSES. 

Rent  ..... 

Salary 

Insurance  and  taxes  .... 
Contingencies  .... 


SEXTONS. 


SEXTONS. 

Rent  of  farms  now  let,  370  acres 
Ditto  ditto  to  let,  355  do. 

Agistment  on  pasture  lands  . 

Model  farm  .... 
Plantation  .... 
Cottages,  See.  Sec.  , , 


£105 

0 

0 

. 30 

0 

0 

. 4 

0 

0 

. 10 

0 

0 

£149 

0 

0 

. £70 

0 

0 

. 20 

0 

0 

. 20 

0 

0 

. 5 

0 

0 

£115 

0 

0 

£105 

0 

0 

. 30 

0 

0 

. 3 

0 

0 

. 10 

0 

0 

£148 

0 

0 

£210 

0 

0 

. 170 

0 

0 

. 20 

0 

0 

. 20 

0 

0 

. 4 

0 

0 

. 7 

0 

0 

£431 

0 

0 

On  a total  outlay  for  reclamation  and  improvements,  estimated  at  . . £1717 

The  farms  are  held  under  leases  for  thirty-one  years,  from  1839. 

They  will  be  of  increased  value  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  leases. 

There  are  unlet  ........  472  acres 

for  part  of  which  treaties  are  now  pending. 

The  tenants  have  reclaimed  . . . . . . . 50  do. 

Of  which  are  ready  for  grass,  seed,  and  turnips  . . . . . 1 3 do. 

In  1842  their  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes  were  valued  at  . . . . £257  0 0 

Their  stock  and  houses  are  of  the  estimated  value,  including  improvements,  of  . 180  0 0 


In  August  last  prizes  were  given  to  the  tenants  for  their  crops,  houses,  and  cattle ; which  were 
highly  commended  by  Sir  J.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fetherston,  who  acted  as  judges  for  awarding  the 
prizes. 

Next  August  prizes  will  he  given  for  houses,  cultivation,  lime,  planting,  hay,  and  green  crops,  and 
cattle,  as  detailed  in  the  annexed  paper,  Sir  John  Burke,  the  landlord,  liberally  subscribing ’£20 
towards  them.* 

He  also  gives  to  every  tenant  £2  per  acre  for  one  acre  annually  reclaimed  by  each  tenant  on  his 
own  farm ; and  pays  further,  £20  aunually  for  agistment  of  cattle. 

Thus,  Sir  John  Burke  subscribes  the  whole  of  his  rent  for  the  benefit  of  this  estate. 

The  society  have  eighty-four  head  of  cattle  distributed  amongst  the  tenants  on  agistment,  to  pro- 
vide them  with  manure,  and  assistance  towards  the  payment  of  their  rents. 

Some  of  these  cattle  will  return  in  the  spring  to  Gleneaske,  where  the  pasture  is  very  abundant. 

These  cattle  increase  in  value  beyond  the  interest  of  their  cost  and  price  of  agistment,  and  are  in 
good  condition. 

The  society’s  farming  stock,  and  buildings  on  this  estate,  are  valued  at  £750. 

The  furze  on  the  fences  is  growing  well. 

The  steward’s  salary  has  since  last  year  been  reduced  from  £85  to  £30  per  annum,  by  an  arrange- 
ment made  with  the  concurrence  of  Mr.  Fetherston  and  Sir  John  Burke,  as  described  under  the  head 
of  “ Gleneaske.” 

No  further  expenditure  will  be  required  on  this  estate  except  for  fencing-in  new  farms,  as  they  are 
let,  viz.,  about  £30 ; repairs  and  sundries,  £20 ; total,  £50. 


The  Estate  op  Gleneaske 


Consists 


of  3,503  plantation,  or  Irish  acres — 

In  addition  to  the  occupation  roads  made  by  the  former  landlord,  the  society  has 
constructed  or  re-formed,  about  ...... 

And  built  several  substantial  bridges. 

Made  drains  and  fences,  about  ....  . . 

Partly  drained,  limed,  and  cropped,  of  land,  comprising  the  model  farm  . 

Repaired  and  enlarged  two  dwelling-houses,  with  some  of  the  out-huil dings, 
which  are  very  extensive. 

Erected  2 houses  and  12  cottages  for  tenants. 

„ a police  barrack. 

There  are  47  tenants  on  the  estate,  occupying  . • ' 

At  a present  rental  of  ■ . • • • • • 

The  rents  vary  from  5s.  to  20s.  per  acre,  some  are  fixed,  and  others  progressive, 
the  first  rise  being  in  1845. 

• See  No.  II. 


800  perches 

5,000  perches 
11a.  3r.  Op. 


800  acres 
£309  0 0 

k 2 
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Present  Estimate. 


EXPENSES. 


£650 

0 

0 

Salary 

. 100 

0 

0 

Insurunee  and  taxes  ..... 

. 35 

0 

0 

Contingencies  ..... 

0 

0 

£815 

0 

0 

RETURNS. 

£309 

0 

0 

Model  farm,  with  houses,  gardens,  and  precincts 

. 38 

18 

0 

. 10 

0 

0 

Agistment  for  cattle,  estimated  at 

. 150 

0 

0 

Profit  on  society’s  stock,  cattle,  &c.  . 

0 

0 

£657 

18 

0 

Prospective  Estimate. 

EXPENSES. 

£650 

0 

0 

Salary  . • .... 

. 100 

0 

0 

Insurance  and  taxes  ..... 

Contingencies  ..... 

0 

£800 

0 

0 

RETURNS. 

£404  0 0 
. 500  0 0 
. 200  0 0 

. . . . . 10  0 0 

. . . . . 10  0 0 

. . , . . 100  0 0 


£1,224  0 0 


Rent  of  farms  now  let,  800  acres 
Ditto  to  let,  1000  acres 
Agistment  on  pasture  land 
Meadows 
Model  farm  . 

Cattle,  sheep,  and  wool  . 


On  an  estimated  total  outlay  of,  for  reclamation  and  improvements 


£2,500 


The  rent  of  many  of  the  farms  unlet  will,  as  they  become  tenanted,  probably  increase  progres- 
sively ; but  the  preference  will  be  given  by  the  society  to  respectable  tenants  who  will  take  good- 
sized  farms  at  fair  average  fixed  rents.  , 

The  farms  are  now  generally  held  under  leases,  varying  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-one  years ; they 
will  be  of  a mucli  greater  value  at  the  expiration  of  these  leuses. 


There  ape  unlet  ....  .... 

Many  parsons  have  applied  for  them,  hut  capital  has  been  wanting. 

The  tenants  have  reclaimed  . . . • 

Of  which  there  are  already  prepared  for  grass  seed,  and  turnips 
In  1S42  their  crops  of  oats  and  potatoes  were  valued  at  . • 

Their  stock  and  houses  are  much  increased,  and  the  present  estimated  value,  in- 
cluding improvement,  is  ....... 


2,700  acres 

95  do. 
21  do. 
£300  0 0 

£800  0 0 


In  August  last  prizes  were  distributed  for  claying,  crops,  houses,  and  cattle,  which  were  greatly 
approved  of  by  Mr.  Taaffe  and  Mr.  hob  in  son,  the  judges  appointed  to  award  the  prizes. 

In  the  ensuing  August  prizes  will  be  distributed  for  the  best  managed  farms,  reclamation,  green 
crops,  cattle,  houses,  and  fences,  as  detailed  in  the  annexed  paper ; Mr.  Taaffe,  the  landlord,  liberally 
subscribes  £5  towards  them.*  _ ... 

Mr.  Taaffe  also  gives  £10  towards  the  erection  of  a chapel,  about  to  be  built  by  subscription,  lor 
the  use  of  the  tenants  and  neighbourhood ; the  want  of  which  has  hitherto  been  one  of  the  greatest 
drawbacks  to  the  estate.  He  also  holds  under  the  society  a large  farm,  at  a fair  average  increased 
rental. 

He  will  also  give  £5  towards  lowering  the  level  of  Lough  Taalt  four  feet,  to  open  out  for  the  use- 
of  the  estate  some  large  beds  of  marl,  which  lie  just  under  its  surface,  and  also  contiguous  to  the 
public  road.  , 

The  society  have  1 20  head  of  cattle  on  the  estate,  eighteen  of  which  are  of  the  Highland  breed. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  keep  up  a large  stock  of  cattle  on  the  estate — on  the  contrary,  to  dimims  i , 
as  the  lands  are  let,  and  cattle  on  agistment  obtained  ; but  it  is  intended  that  the  cattle  on  the  esta  . 
shall  be  of  the  Highland  breed,  which  are  better  adapted  to  the  country,  and  yield  a greater  pro  , 
and  it  is  also  proposed  to  introduce  this  breed  amongst  all  the  society’s  tenantry. 

The  society’s  farming  stock  and  buildings  on  this  estate  are  valued  at  £1,500.  . 

The  steward’s  salary  has  been  reduced  from  £200  to  £100  per  annum,  the  former  steward  having 
been  removed  in  October  last,  and  Mr.  Lermont  (previously  for  some  years  at  Ballinakil)  placed  ere. 
Mr.  Lermont  has  already  been  very  seviceable  to  this  and  the  other  estates  of  the  society,  and  enjoys 
the  fullest  confidence  of  the  directors  and  tenants. 

The  further  estimated  expenditure  on  this  estate  is 


Ten  cottages,  at  £15  each 

Half  fences,  with  drains  to  new  farms,  as  let  . 

Repairs  of  homestead 

Ditto  of  roads  .... 

Ditto  of  external  mearings 
Completion  of  the  houses  now  building,  and  let 
Lowering  Lough  Taalt  . . 

Contingencies  . 


£150  0 0 
. 114  0 0 
. 50  0 0 
. 25  0 0 
. 20  0 0 
. 60  0 0 
. 30  0 0 

. 51  0 0 


£500  .0  0 
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Tiie  Estate  op  Kilkerkix 


Appendix,  No.  18. 


Is  a large  tract  of  laud,  which  consists  of  56G0  plantation  or  Irish  acres,  and  embraces  an  extensive 
line  of  coast  on  an  inlet  from  the  Bay  ot  GaUvav.  "When  this  estate  was  first  taken  possession  of  (by 
nie"l  for  the  society  in  August,  1841,  there  was  not  one  foot  of  road  upon  it.  A bridle-path  of  four 
miles  and  a half,  out  of  thirteen  miles  and  a half,  between  its  boundaries  and  the  public  highway, 
was  the  only  facility  for  communication  by  land  with  the  adjoining  country.  The  remaining  nine  miles 
were  across  bogs  and  mountains — frequently  impassable,  except  by  a native. 

The  population  consisted  ot  about  1,10(1  people,  of  which  number  116  were  tenants,  and  as  many 
more  under-tenants.  The  farms  were  small,  and  divided  into  little  irregular  plots,  scattered  about 
promiscuously,  and  strangely  intermingled  with  each  other.  Those  near  the  coast  were  very  productive, 
decreasing  in  fertility  as  they  were  more  distant.  Sea-weed  and  coral  sand  abound  on  the  shore,  and 
furnish  good  manure,  which  was  formerly  conveyed,  on  the  backs  of  women,  over  immense  rocks  from 
the  shore  to  the  fields.  A great  quantity  of  this  sea-weed  is  reduced  to  kelp,  and  exported  to  Galway, 
and  sold  at  £: 2 per  ton  (a  practice  continued  since  last  war,  when  kelp  sold  for  £14  per  ton),  although 
if  applied  to  the  land  as  manure,  the  quantity  of  sea-weed  now  burnt  to  produce  one  ton  of  kelp, 
would,  if  applied  to  the  adjoining  land,  yield  the  second  year  a crop  of  potatoes  worth  £6. 

The  inhabitants  are  hardy,  bold,  and  uncivilised,  but  an  industrious  people ; chiefly  employed  as 
seamen,  farmers,  and  labourers ; and  are  possessed  of  property  in  boats,  houses,  crops,  and  "cattle, 
valued  at  from  £5,000  to  £6,000. 

“The  landlord’s  house”  was,  in  1837,  eonverted  into  a police  barrack,  hut  the  station  had  been 
withdrawn  in  consequence  of  its  being  reported  “ uninhabitable.”  Nature  has  given  many  advan- 
tages to  this  estate,  industry  had  partially  profited  by  them,  but  skill  and  capital  had  done  nothing 
towards  its  improvement ; and,  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  there  was  scarcely  a wilder  tract  in  Connemara 
than  the  estate  of  Kilkerrin.  Thus  it  was  a large,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  a very  difficult  field  on 
which  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  the  society  was  formed,  viz.,  to 
reclaim  and  improve  waste  lands. 

To  reclaim  this  estate,  after  much  deliberation  between  Sir.  Cooper,  the  society's  surveyor,  Mr. 
Lermont,  Mr.  Hazel  (the  steward)  and  myself,  the  following  plan  was  laid  down  : — 

To  make  occupation  roads  throughout  the  available  lands. 

To  survey  and  value  the  existing  farms. 

To  survey  and  value  all  the  available  lands,  and  lav  them  out  in  new  farms,  which  weve  to  comprise 
a fair  proportion  of  each  kind  of  soil,  and  be,  as  far  as  possible,  within  a ring-fence  ; giving  to  each 
farm  a limited  right  of  pasture. 

Not  to  appropriate  one  of  the  now  farms  until  the  whole  were  ready  for  letting,  then  to  allot  them 
to  each  tenant,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  value  of  his  old  farm,  with  such  an  increased  rent  as 
would  remunerate  the  society  for  its  outlay ; the  change  of  farms  to  be  progressive  iu  the  course  of 
two  years,  and  assistance  to  be  given  to  the  tenants,  in  making  new  fences  and  houses. 

The  allotment  to  be  made  in  August,  1842,  and  tenants  to  come  into  possession  in  November, 
1S42,  and  November,  1S43. 

To  lay  out  and  bring  into  cultivation  a model  farm  of  ten  statute  acres;  and  try  thereon  experi- 
ments in  the  use  of  sea-weed  and  shell-sand,  according  to  the  methods  practised  in  Jersey,  Donegal, 
and  other  parts  where  the  climate,  subsoil,  and  manures  are  nearly  similar. 

To  check  progressively  the  sale  of  sea-weed  and  kelp. 

To  bring  in  a few  Highland  cattle  to  improve  the  breed,  and  yield  a profit  to  the  society. 

To  repair  the  police  barrack,  and  obtain  the  re-establishment  of  the  station. 

To  build  a steward’s  house  and  premises  on  the  model  farm,  as  soon  as  the  police  barrack  should 


be  let. 

To  promote  the  construction  of  a public  road,  which  might  open  the  communication  by  land  to 
Galway  and  Clifden. 

It  being  determined  to  commence  as  soon  as  possible,  and  carry  on  all  the  works  simultaneously, 
road-makers,  builders,  mechanics,  materials,  and  tools,  were  imported  from  different  parts  of  Galway  ; 
and,  by  the  great  zeal  and  unflinching  perseverance  of  Mr.  Hazel,  and  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Lermont, 
I am  now  enabled  to  report  that 

Good  occupation  roads,  with  several  bridges,  have  been  made  to  the  extent  of  . . 2433  perches 

At  a cost  of  . £570  13  0 

The  police  barrack  is  completely  repaired,  restored  as  a station,  and  re-occupied,  at  a rent 
per  annum  of 


At  a cost  of 
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All  the  complicated  preparatory  works  described  as  necessary  for  allotting  the  new  farms  were  also 
completed  ; and  in  August  last  they  were  appropriated  by  the  before-mentioned  agents  of  the  society, 
and  myself,  to  the  tenants ; and  a most  responsible  and  difficult  process  so  successfully  executed,  that 
every  tenant  has  agreed  to  quit  his  old,  and  enter  on  his  new  farm  on  the  terms  we  proposed  ; and 
many  of  them  are  now  employed  in  constructing  boundary  fences,  erecting  houses,  and  tilling  these 
new  farms.  , . . 

The  model  farm  has  been  enclosed,  drained,  and  manured  in  different  ways,  and  produced  nine  and 
a half  tons  of  potatoes,  valued  at  about  £12  per  plantation  acre,  at  a cost  of— 

Enclosing,  reclaiming,  liming,  and  manuring,  per  acre  ■ ” 

Cropping,  per  acre  ....••••  * ‘ 

£21  3 7 


r In  its  unreclaimed  state  this  land  was  scarcely  worth  2s.  per  acre ; it  would  now  let  for  10s.  per 
acre  per  annum. 

The  steward’s  dwelling  is  commenced,  and  will  he  completed  in  June  next. 

Ten  heads  of  Highland  cattle  are  on  the  property,  and  thriving  well. 

The  society’s  farming  stock  and  buildings  on  this  estate  are  valued  at  £400. 

Prizes  are  offered  for  competition  in  August  next  for  new  houses, _ and  new  fences,  reclamation, 
crops,  farms,  and  cattle,  towards  which  Mr.  Lynch,  the  landlord,  subscribes  £12.* 

Assistance  promised,  at  a fixed  rate  per  perch,  towards  the  expense  of  constructing  boundary 
fences,  and  also  towards  building  new  houses,  where  required. 
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• Six  miles  of  road,  from  the  public  road  towards  Kilkerrin,  are  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  unde  j 
that  arrangements  are  made  for  constructing  three  miles  more ; being  nine  of  the  thirteen  and  h °lf 
miles  required.  aU 

1 Thus,  the  plan  laid  down  in  August,  1841,  is  being  fully  carried  out,  and  works  are  already  e 
cuted  to  as  great  an  extent,  in  as  short  a time  (in  the  opinion  of  those  well  acquainted  with  the  co**' 
try)  as  ever  known  in  that  part  of  Ireland, — a result  which  it  will  be,  doubtless,  admitted  reflect* 
great  credit  on  the  society’s  agents,  and  on  the  hitherto  maligned  population  of  Connemara  • andC  I 
anticipate  that  this  year  nearly  the  whole  of  the  works  required  at  Kilkerrin  (the  public  road  and 
some  minor  details  excepted)  will  be  completed.  a 


Present  Estimate. 

EXPENSES. 


Head  rent 

. £550 

0 

0 

Salary 

100 

0 

0 

Insurance  and  taxes 

. 5 

0 

o 

Contingencies 

50 

0 

0 

£705 

0 

0 

BETUBNS. 

Rents  from  tenants 

. £500 

0 

0 

Police  barrack 

17 

0 

o 

Model  farm 

10 

0 

o 

Profit  on  cattle 

10 

0 

0 

£537 

0 

0 

Estimate  for  1844. 

EXPENSES. 

Head  rent 

. £550 

0 

0 

Salary 

100 

0 

0 

Insurance  and  taxes 

5 

0 

0 

Contingencies 

50 

0 

0 

£705 

0 

0 

BETUBNS. 

Rent  from  125  tenants 

. £800 

0 

0 

Police  barrack 

17 

0 

0 

Model  farm 

10 

0 

0 

Profit  on  cattle 

10 

0 

0 

On  an  estimated  total  outlay  for  reclamation  and  improvements  of 
The  scale  of  future  progressive  rise  of  rents,  is  under  consideration ; as  also,  the  reclama- 
tion and  tenancy  of  some  nnlet  lands. 

Further  estimated  expenditure  included  in  the  above  outlay  of  £1,600,  viz. : 

Model  farm  and  premises  ......  £240  0 1 

Fences  to  new  farms 
Houses  to  ditto 

Accommodation  and  other  roads 
Contingencies 


In  the  course  of  the  lust  year  these  estates  have  been  re-surveyed,  marked  out  into  farms,  lock- 
spitted,  and  valued,  ready  for  letting. 

The  farming  stock  and  buildings  belonging  to  the  society  on  each  estate  have  been  insured. 

And  the  public  cess  and  rates,  heretofore  paid  by  the  society,  have  been  apportioned  out  amongst 
the  several  tenants  according  to  their  rents,  by  which  a present  saving  of  £20  per  annum  is  obtained, 
to  be  progressively  increased  as  the  lands  become  tenanted. 


Tulltgolinb. 

The  estate  of  TuUigoline,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  consisting  of  about  1,000  acres,  is  held,  under 
a lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  from  the  devisees  in  trust  of  the  late  Earl  of  Devon. 

1 wo  thousand  pounds  have  been  laid  out  upon  this  estate,  in  malting  roads,  extensive  drains,  boun- 
ary  fences,.  and  other  improvements.  The  whole  property  is  let  to  a responsible  tenant,  at  a rent 
which  amounts  to.  a clear  £7  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  outlay,  which  will  increase  propor- 
tionately uppn  any  further  outlay.  The  rent  from  this  estate  is  paid,  clear  of  all  expenses  of 
management  or  other  deductions. 

The  reclamation  of  this  property  by  the  Courtenay  family  (large  shareholders  in  this  society)  is 
conducted  on  a system  at  once  judicious  and  benevolent. 

Present  Estimate. 

Annual  expenses  . . . '.  . .£000 

BETUBNS. 

Annual  rent  .......  £140  0 0 

Prospective  Estimate. 

Annual  expenses  . . . . . ; £0  0 0 

BETUBNS. 

Annual  rent  .......  £210  00 

On  a total  outlay  of  . . . . . . £3,000 

Further  sum  required  to  complete  the  above  outlay  . 1,000 

The  total  further  Contmplated  Outlay  on  Reclamation  and  Improvement  in  the  whole  of  the  Society's  Estates, 
is  estimated  at : — 

Ballinakil  .........  £100  0 0 

Gleueaske  ........  500  0 0 

Kilkerrin  . ...  . ’ * ! 800  0 0 

TuUigoline  . . , ...  . . 1,000  0 0 


£2,400  0 0 
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The  proposed  works  estimated  for,  will,  it  is  expected,  be  all  completed  this  year,  if  the  necessary 
funds  be  immediately  supplied;  and  no  further  expenditure  is  contemplated  beyond  the  ordinary 
repairs  and  current  expenses. 

In  framing;  the  above  estimates,  weight  has  been  given  to  the  present  conflicting  opinions  on  the 
probable  effects  ot  the  tariff,  exclusive  ot  rent  and  current  expenses,  according  to  the  estimate  aiready 
given  ; hence  the  temporary  diminution  in  “ returns”  as  compared  with  some  of  earlier  dates. 

The  small  number  of  foreign  cattle  hitherto  imported,  cannot  have  materially  affected  the  prices; 
the  markets  were  depressed  bv  the  “ panic,’  .and  are  now  recovering-,  particularly  for  the  finer  sorts. 

The  society  is  improving  the  breed  of  cattle  on  all  its  estates  ; and  has  all  the  produce  of  the  model 
farms  in  hand,  to  take  advantage  of  any  favourable  change  in  the  markets. 

Considerable  saving-s  have  been  effected  in  the  charges  for  salaries  (£155  per  annum'),  taxes  (£20), 
and  in  other  small  expenses,  during  the  past  year : and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  returns  from  the  estate 
have  considerably  increased.* 

With  strict  economy  and  steady  perseverance,  these  estates  will  yield  a good  permanent  return  for 
the  funds  expended  in  their  reclamation  and  improvement,  and  I look  forward  to  have  to  report  a 
profit  on  them  to  the  shareholders  in  February  next.  This  important  point  once  attained,  their 
expenses  will  progressively  decrease,  and  their  returns  progressively  increase  every  succeeding  year. 

(Signed,)  Daniel  Robin'son% 

Managing  Director  of  the  Society’s  Estates  in  Ireland. 


AppExorx,  No.  18. 

Reports  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Irish 
Waste  Land  Im- 
provement Society. 


I. 

Griffinstovm  House,  Kinnegad,  Sept.  7,  1842. 

Mr  Dear  Sir, — I long  since  desired  to  express  to  yon  the  great  delight  I felt  the  day  I spent  with  you  and. 
Sir  John  Burke  in  distributing  the  prizes  on  Ballinakil  farm ; but  the  fact  is,  I was  so  "taken  up  with  my  own 
mountain  improvements,  that  I had  not  a moment  to  myself  till  I returned  here.  Let  me  now,  then,  congratulate 
you  on  the  very  fair  prospect  before  us;  for  I have  no  doubt  of  our  final  success,  if  we  steadily  adhere  to  our 
present  economical  arrangements,  and  abstain  from  taking  fresh  farms.  You  may  remember,  that  I always  urged 
the  necessity  of,  in  a certain  degree,  dealing  in  cattle ; and  that  I was  correct  in  my  advice,  I believe  was  strongly 
brought  to  light  by  the  great  admiration  expressed  by  Mr.  Clarke  (Sir  John’s  agent)  at  the  very  excellent  condi- 
tion of  our  stock,  and  the  strong  expressions  used  by  the  tenantry  as  to  the  advantage  they  derived  from  the 
manure  for  their  farms.  The  prizes  given  by  Sir  John  and  the  society  will  act  as  a strong  stimulus.  I adopted 
the  same  system  last  year  on  my  mountain,  and,  in  consequence,  this  year  saw  a visible  improvement.  In  the 
course  of  my  inspection  I remarked  to  one  of  my  tenants,  the  great  increase  in  the  sowing  of  turnips.  He  said,  it 
all  proceeded  from  Father  Mathew,  for  now  all  manner  of  property  was  respected ; and  I believe  it  is  the  fact,  for 
my  garden  is  on  the  side  of  the  high  road,  with  a four-feet  fence,  yet,  in  the  vast  distress  of  this  summer,  nothing 
was  abstracted.  The  day  I left  my  mountain  I was  visited  by  Mr.  Boyhan,  the  manager  of  the  government  farm 
of  Geeble  O’Keefe,  county  Cork,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  stock  from  me,  being  quite  convinced  of  their 
merit  on  seeing  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Latouche  at  the  Cork  show.  I have  not  the  smallest  doubt  tbat  eventually 
all  the  mountain  districts  in  Ireland  will  be  covered  with  them,  that  is,  if  ever  the  gentry  of  the  country  intend  to 
improve  them. 

John  A.  Fetherstox. 

To  Colonel  Robinson. 

II. 

The  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  and  Colonel  Sir  John  Burke,  bart.,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
tenants  on  the  Society’s  Ballinakil  estate,  will  distribute,  by  competition,  the  following  prizes  in  August,  1843  ; — 
No.  1.  For  Houses,  £5,  viz.: 

For  the  best  houses  and  offices  for  which  no  allowance  has  been  made  by  the  society: 

First  prize,  £1  10s.;  second  prize,  £1  5s. ; third  prize,  £1 ; fourth  prize,  15s. ; fifth  prize,  10s. 

No.  2.  For  Cultivation,  £5,  viz.  : 

For  the  best  tilled,  drained,  and  cultivated  farms  : 

First  prize,  £1  10s. ; second  prize,  £1  5s.  ; third  prize,  £1 ; fourth  prize,  15s. ; fifth  prize,  10s. 

No.  3.  For  Lime,  £5,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  lime  put  out  on  land  as  manure,  preference  to  be  given  where  lime-kilns  are 
built,  and  the  lime  burnt  on  the  land : 

First  prize,  £1  10s.;  second  prize,  £1  5s. ; third  prize,  £1 ; fourth  prize,  15s. ; fifth  prize,  10s. 

No.  4.  For  Planting,  £5,  viz.  : 

For  tbe  best  plantation  of  trees  on  each  farm : 

First  prize,  £1  10s. ; second  prize,  £1  5s. ; third  prize,  £1 ; fourth  prize,  15s. ; fifth  prize,  10s. 

No.  5r.  For  Hay  and  Green  Crops,  £3,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  land  sown  with  grass  and  clover  seeds,  and  tbe  best  crop  of  grass  and  clover. 

— First  prize,  £1  5s. 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  turnips. — Second  prize,  £1. 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  vetches Third  prize,  15s. 

No.  5.  For  Cattle,  £1  10s.,  viz.: 

For  the  greatest  care  taken  of  the  society's  cattle. — First  prize,  £1;  second  prize,  10s. 

If  in  Numbers  3 and  4 there  be  want  of  merit,  in  there  not  being  a sufficient  quantity  of  lime  produced  and  used, 
or  of  trees  planted,  tbe  prizes  will  be  withheld,  and  the  amount  of  money  so  withheld  will  be  applied  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  society  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants,  in  such  manner  as  they  may  think  proper. 

The  directors  will  nominate  proper  judges  to  award  the  prizes. 

D axiel  Robixsox,  Managing  Director. 

Ballinakil.  August,  1842. 

III. 

The  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  and  John  Taaffe,  esq.,  to  encourage  the  tenants  on  the  estate  of 
Gleneaske,  will  distribute  by  competition  the  following  prizes  in  July,  1843 : — 

No.  1.  For  the  best  managed  farm,  £1  Is. 

. 2.  For  the  largest  quantity  of  land  best  reclaimed  since  the  1st  of  September  last,  £1. 

3.  For  the  largest  quantity  of  land  sown  with  clover  and  gTass  seeds,  and  best  crop  of  clover  and  grass,  £1. 

4.  For  the  best  house  built  by  a tenant  since  the  1st  of  September  last,  £1. 

5.  For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  vetches,  15s. 

6.  For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  turnips,  15s. 

7.  For  the  best  cow,  10s. 

8.  For  the  second  best  managed  farm,  10s. 

9.  For  the  best  cattle-shed  built  since  1st  September  last,  10s, 

10.  For  the  second  largest  quantity  of  land  sown  with  clover  and  grass  seeds,  and  best  crop  of  clover  and 

grass,  10s. 

11.  For  the  second  largest  quantity  of  land  best  reclaimed  since  1st  September  last,  10s, 
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Appendix,  No.  18. 

Reports  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Irisli 
"Waste  Land  Im- 
provement Society. 


No.  12.  To  the  tenant  whose  fences  round  his  farm  arc  best  kept  up  by  himself,  10s. 

13.  For  the  best  pig,  7s.  . , • „ 

14.  For  the  best  pig-sty  built  since  1st  SeptemDer  last,  is. 

15.  For  the  best  two-year-old  heifer,  5s. 

16.  For  the  second  best  crop  of  vetches,  5s. 

17.  For  the  second  best  crop  of  turnips,  5s. 

The  society,  as  a further  encouragement,  will  give  to  all  the  tenants  who  hold  their  farms  under  agreements 
from  the  society,  £1  to  each  who  gravels  one  acre  of  land  two  inches  deep  all  over,  and  £1  to  each  of  the  same 
class  of  tenants  who  limes  one  acre  of  land' with  not  less  than  sixty  barrels  of  lime  per  acre. 

Both  these  to  be  done  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  society's  steward,  but  not  less  than  one  acre  will  be 
allowed  for.  _ _ ^ 

Daniel  Robinson,  Managing  Director. 

Gleneashe,  September  1012. 


The  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  and  Nicholas  Lynch,  esq.,  of  Barna,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
tenants  of  the  society’s  Ivilkerrin  estate,  will  distribute,  by  competition,  the  following  prizes,  in  August,  1843:— 

No  1.  For  Crops.  . 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  potatoes,  turnips,  rape,  mangel-wurzel,  or  any  green  crop,  raised  on  land 
that  was  unreclaimed,  mountain  or  hog,  in  1841 : 

First  prize,  £3  ; second  prize,  £2;  third  prize,  £1. 

No.  2.  For  Drainage. 

For  the  largest  and  best  drained  and  fenced  farm  that  was  unreclaimed,  mountain  or  hog,  in  1841  : 

First  prize,  £3  ; second  prize,  £2 ; third  prize,  £1. 

No.  3.  For  Houses. 

For  the  best  house  built  on  a new  farm  since  November,  1842  : 

First  prize,  £1 ; second  prize,  10s. 

No.  4.  For  Boundary  Fences. 

For  the  largest  number  of  perches  of  fences  best  made  round  a new  farm,  since  November,  1842: 

First  prize,  £1 ; second  prize,  10s. 

No.  5.  Reclamation. 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  land  best  reclaimed,  and  under  crop  on  anew  mountain  farm,  since  November, 
1842: 

First  prize,  £1  j second  prize,  10s. 

The  society,  a9  a further  encouragement  to  the  industry  of  the  tenants,  will  pay  to  each  tenant  2 d.  per  perch  for 
every  perch  of  good  and  substantial  new  fencing  made  round  a new  farm,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Hazel,  the 
society’s  steward. 

The  society,  as  a further  encouragement  to  the  tenants,  will  give  to  every  tenant  who  is  obliged  to  build  a new 
cottage  on  a new  farm  (in  consequence  of  the  new  division  of  lands,  to  take  place  after  the  1st  day  of  November 
next),  and  who  builds  such  new  cottage  of  stone,  with  stone  chimneys,  and  not  less  than,  thirty  feet  long,  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  high,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Hazel,  30s.  worth  of  timber  for  roofing,  and  10s.  worth 
of  lime,  towards  such  new  cottage. 

Daniel  Robinson,  Managing  Director. 

Kilkerrin,  August,  1842. 


2.  Report  by  Colonel  Robinson,  submitted  to,  and  unanimously  approved,  by  a Court  of 
Directors  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  on  February  29th,  1844,  and 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  Proprietors,  at  a General  Meeting  holden  the  same  day, 
and  by  them  unanimously  received,  adopted,  and  ordered  to  he  printed. 

The  principles  of  reciprocal  co-operation  and  mutual  benefit  between  landlord  and  tenant,  upon 
which  the  reclamation  and  improvement  of  waste  lands  is  conducted  by  this  society,  and  the  system 
adopted  for  the  management  of  the  estates  in  Ireland,  having  been  already  described  fully  in  the 
report  presented  by  me  to  the  board,  and  printed  and  circulated,  according  to  a resolution  of  the 
general  meeting  held  the  16th  of  February  last,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  have  again  reverted  to  them  ; or  to  have  extended  this  report  beyond  a statement 
of  the  mere  results  attendant  on  carrying  out  that  system. 

But  when  it  is  considered  that  an  important  inquiry  is,  at  this  moment,  pending  respecting  the 
relation  between  the  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  that  public  attention  is  greatly  occupied 
with  the  state  of  the  agricultural  affairs  of  that  country,  and  the  most  effectual  mode  of  ensuring 
employment  to  its  numerous  destitute  peasantry,  the  interests  of  the  society  seem  to  require  something 
more  than  the  mere  details  of  the  progress  made  subsequent  to  the  last  report.  The  local  press  has 
already,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  advocated  the  measures  hitherto  pursued  by  this  society ; and 
this  advocacy  has  created  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  a strong  conviction  that,  if  duly  supported 
and  well  conducted,  this  society  may  shortly  become  the  means  of  affording  the  much-desired  employ- 
ment to  the  many  thousands  of  the  distressed  Irish  people,  in  the  reclamation  of  the  extensive  tracts  0 
waste  land  which  yet  disfigure  Ireland,  with  as  much  facility  and  with  as  much  advantage  to  both 
parties,  as  it  now  successfully  employs  the  small  number  of  2,000  persons  in  the  reclamation  of  ten 
times  that  number  of  acres.  , 

I have  in  consequence,  for  some  time,  endeavoured  to  investigate,  as  well  with  reference  to  the 
society’s  estates  03  to  those  of  others,  how  far  success  can  be  perfectly  relied  on,  in  the  reclamation  0 
the  Irish  waste  lands  ; and  it  has  been  clearly  shown,,  both  by  experience  and  calculation,  that 

If  the  landlords  will  let  fair  reclaimable  waste  lands  on  moderate  terms,  and  be  content  to  receive 
an  increase  of  rent  at  fixed  periods,  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  the  improvements,  the  capi 
required  to  be  invested  would  be  small,  with*  respect  to  the  number  of  acresto  be  reclaimed,  an 
tenants  being-  admitted  at  very  low  rents  for  the  first  few  years,  to  rise  progressively  afterwards,  wo 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  hold  farms  on  such  estates ; and,  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  exten  an 
value  of  their  improvements  and  property,  become  gradually,  and  certainly,  in  a condition  to  pay,  -wi 
ease  to  themselves,  such  rents  for  their  lands,  as  would  insure  a good  return  for  the  improver  s mv 
ment,  and  a considerable  augmentation  of  income  to  the  head  landlord.  _ • * T have 

As  more  immediately  interesting  to  the  hoard  of  directors  and  shareholders  of  this  society,  ■ 
drawn  up  (with  reference  to  the  above  remarks)  in  a tabular  form,  returns  of  three  of  the  soci  y 
estates  : but  previous  to  describing  them,  I would  recall  the  recollection  of  the  board  to  the  miSf  u,e 
■wretched  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  when  the  estates  of  Ballinakil  and  Gleneaske  were  at 

society,  to  the  uncultivated  condition  of  their  little  farms,  and  to  the  large  number  of  acres  w * 
that  time  were  in  the  wildest  state  of  nature ; — a condition  of  society  still,  I regret  to  say,  ex 
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existing  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  bringing  -with  it  periods  of  appalling  distress  and  scarcity,  was 
poartayed  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners’  Report  for  1843.* 

The  assistant  commissioners,  it  is  said  in  this  report,  gave  all  the  aid  in  their  power ; but  it  appears 
by  the  same  report,  they  could  not  give  all  the  assistance  needed. 

‘ From  this  sad  helpless  condition  in  which  the  society’s  tenants  were  formerly  involved,  in  common 
with  their  neighbours,  they  have  been  happily  rescued  ; not  indeed  bv  aid  from  government,— from 
the  poor  laws,— or  from  their  heretofore  periodical  migrations  to  England  ;f  but  these  tenants  mid 
their  lamilies,  amounting  now  to  a population  of  about  2,000  personsrhave  been  maintained  bv  lair 
wages  for  labour,  and  by  the  produce  of  their  own  little  holdings  created  by  their  own  industry  under 
the  society’s  proper  guidance  : and  they  have,  during  the  periods  of  distress  so  emphatically  described, 
in  addition  to  supporting  themselves,  effected  improvements  and  accumulated  property  to  some  extent, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  return  already  referred  to,  and  which  I shall  now  proceed  to  describe. 

For  the. sake  of  brevity,  I have  arranged  this  return  in  such  a manner  as  I believe  will  clearly  show 
the  condition  of  three  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  society,  at  the  three  following  periods  viz  • 

When  first  taken : ’ sr  > 

At  the  period  of  my  last  report : 

And  at  the  present  date. 

In  the  first  four  columns  are  given  the  number  of  tenants  holding  farms,  the  acres  they  occupied,  the 

present  rental  of  farms  now  let,  and  the  future  rental  of  the  same  farms  under  existing  agreements ; 

a portion  of  the  return  highly  interesting  to  the  shareholders,  as  proving  that  the  rental  of  all  the 
estates  from  which  the  remuneration  for  their  investment  will  be  mainly  derived,  has  increased  within 
the  last  year  from  £1,046  (a  deficiency  to  the  society  of  £259  below  the  head  rent  paid  by  the  society) 
to  £1,447,  being  an  excess  of  £242  above  the  head  rent  paid. 

The  next  branch  of  the  return  states  the  landlords’  improvements,  under  the  several  heads  of  roads, 
fences,  drains,  and  ditches  (the  last  having  been  as  much  as  possible  made  to  suit  both  purposes),  the 
houses  and  cottages  built  for  the  tenants,  the  steward’s  house,  model  farm,  and  other  buildings,  ami 
other  improvements,  such  as  planting,  cultivation,  drainage,  draining  of  lakes,  levellings,  &c.°  and  a 
specification  is  given  of  the  extent  and  value  of  these  works. 

The  third  branch  of  the  return  states  the  tenants  improvements  and  property,  classed  under  the 
heads  of  reclamation  on  their  own  farms,  with  its  extent  and  value ; fences,  ditches,  and  drains,  with 
their  value ; the  number  and  value  of  the  cottages  and  other  out-buildings  which  they  have  erected ; the 
number  of  acres  they  had  under  crop  of  potatoes  and  oats,  and  the  fair  average  estimated  value  of  such 
crops  last  harvest ; and  the  number  of  their  acres  under  clover,  grass  seeds,  and  turnips,  with  the  value 
which  have  been  classed  separately  to  mark  the  tenants’  advancement  in  this  essential  branch  of  good 
farming  ; the  number  of  heads  of  each  kind  of  stock,  to  which  value  has  been  given  according  to  the 
present  prices  ; and  the  extent  and  value  of  their  other  improvements,  such  as  liming,  gravelling,  drain- 
ing, &c.,  which  are  as  yet  in  their  infancy. 

In  the  last  column,  the  tenants’  arrears  of  rent,  and  loans  (for  seeds),  are  given,  and  it  will  he,  I 
have  no  doubt,  very  satisfactory  to  the  board  to  observe,  that  both  these  are  diminishing  in  proportion 
as  the  value  of  their  improvements  and  property  increases ; indeed,  deducting  the  custoinarv  half-year’s 
gale,  allowed  as  arrears  in  the  payment  of  rent  on  the  aggregate  of  the  whole  of  the  society’s  estates, 
there  are  scarcely  any  arrears ; and  the  small  amount  yet  due  for  loans,  clearly  shows  that  the  society, 
through  this  last  channel,  grants  valuable  assistance  to  its  tenants  with  very  little  risk. 

Totals  being  given,  the  board  will  perceive  at  once,  the  nature,  extent,  and  amount  of  the  society's 
outlay  on  improvements,  which  will  not,  on  an  average,  exceed  £1  ]>er  acre  on  the  whole  area  of  the 
three  estates,  the  increased  value  of  each  estate,  from  the  society's  and  the  tenants’  improvements  taken 
together  ; the  resources  of  the  tenants,  and  the  amount  of  the  society’s  rental,  which  are  both  annually 
increasing  ; and  the  security  the  society  has  for  the  future  payment  of  its  rents,  which  rents  amount 
at  present  to  about  one-third  of  the  value  of  the  saleable  produce  of  the  land : a ratio  becoming  annually 
more  favourable  to  the  tenants,  since  their  rents  rise  slowly  in  proportion  to  the  more  rapid  increase 
of  their  property. 

In  the  report  submitted  to  the  general  meeting  in  August  last,  the  shareholders  were  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  meetings  of  the  friends  of  the  society,  and  gentlemen  conversant  with  agriculture,  which 
were  expected  to  take  place  on  the  different  estates,  on  the  occasion  of  the  distribution  of  prizes,  and 
my  annual  inspection. 

The  distinguished  and  benovelent  nobleman  who  so  ably  presides  at  the  board ; two  of  the  directors, 
Mr.  Fetherston  and  Mr.  Cooper;  and  several  other  gentlemen,  were  present  on  these  occasions. 
Lord  Devon  personally  inspected  the  estate  of  Ballinakil,  and  having  visited  it  when  a mountain  waste, 
was  fully  in  a position  to  appreciate  the  extent  and  value  of  the  society’s  improvements,  to  the  merits 
of  which  he  bore  ample  testimony,  supported  by  a large  number  of  the  resident  gentry,  farmers,  and 
peasantry,  who,  after  examining  into  the  state  of  the  crops,  the  neatness  of  the  cottages,  and  the  fine 
condition  of  the  cattle,  attended  at  his  lordship’s  distribution  of  the  prizes,  and  stimulated  by  his 
example,  entered  into  a liberal  subscription  towards  the  erection  of  a school  house  for  the  tenants’ 
children,  which  is  very  much  wanted. 

Mr.  Fetherston  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  for  awarding  the  prizes  at  Ballinakil ; and  then  joined 
some  of  the  shareholders  and  myself  at  KUkerrin,  where  he  carefully  inspected  the  tenants’  farms,  the 
society's  roads  and  model  farm,  the  cattle  and  improvements,  and  the  large  resources  of  sea-weed  and 
shell-sand  manure.  He  also  officiated  as  one  of  the  judges  for  awarding  the  prizes,  and  authorized 
me  to  express  his  most  unqualified  approbation  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  all  the  society's  operations. 
He  suggested  some  valuable  improvements  which  have  already  been  successfully  executed,  and  has  since 
confirmed  his  opinions  by  the  letter  annexed,  No.  1. 

It  is  impossible  accurately  to  describe  the  anxiety  of  the  tenants  at  Kilkerrin  to  obtain  instruction 
for  their  children,  and  the  distance  that  the  pupils  of  a country  schoolmaster  walked  every  day  to 

* We  adverted  in  onr  annual  reports  for  1S-J0. 1841,  and  1S42,  to  the  periodical  seasons  of  scarcity  and  distress, 
which  usuailv  intervene  between  the  old  and  new  crops  of  potatoes,  in  the  months  of  June.  July,  and  August.  The  pres- 
sure of  this  season  last  vear  was  felt  with  more  than  ore  in  ary  severity ; and  urgent  represen  tarions  of  distress  were 
forwarded  to  the  government,  and  to  us,  from  many  parts  of'  the  country,  especially  from  the  remote  districts  of  the 
western  counties. 

+ *•  Not  a simrle  tenant  on  either  of  the  society's  estates  has  received  the  slightest  aid  or  alms  from  the  government, 
the  work-houses"  or  any  charitable  fund,  excepting  medicines  from  the  local  dispensaries,  to  which  the  society  annually 
subscribe  for  that  purpose;  apd  only  one  tenant  of  a small  farm  ril-advisedly  neglected  his  farm,  and  came  over  here 
last  summer.” 
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receive  the  first  rudiments  of  education,  in  a most  miserable  and  wretched  hovel.  This  master  is 
recently  dead,  and  a population  of  at  least  1,300  persons  are,  at  this  time,  •without  the  means  of 
obtaining;  any  instruction  whatever. 

It  were  greatly  to  be  wished  that  funds  could  be  raised  towards  the  construction  of  a school-house 
for  these  poor  people,  who  would  willingly  join  in  any  subscription. 

Mr.  Cooper,  an  influential  and  large  landed  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  accompanied  by  an 
experienced  and  practical  agriculturist,  visited  and  inspected  the  Gleneaske  estate.  Both  these  gentle- 
men bad  known  the  property  before  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  society,  and  were  much  "ratified 
with  the  crops,  cattle,  and  improvements,  especially  at  the  breadth  and  good  quality  of  the  turnip  crops, 
some  of  which  they  considered  “as  fine  as  any  in  the  county.”  Mr.  Cooper,  with  much  liberality  and 
kindness,  has  offered  a handsome  subscription  towards  the  prizes  to  be  distributed  in  August  next. 

All  the  landlords  of  the  society  have  continued  their  liberal  and  useful  co-operation.  Sir  John 
Burke,  the  constant  friend  of  the  Ballinakil  tenantry,  and  warm  supporter  of  the  society,  has  renewed 
his  munificent  reward  for  reclamation,  and  his  subscription  towards  the  annual  prizes  ; and  Mr.  Lynch 
and  Mr.  Taaffe  have  also  subscribed  towards  the  prizes  to  be  given  at  Gleneaske  and  Kilkerrin : vide 
prize  lists  annexed. 

The  stewards  of  the  different  estates  have  diligently  discharged  their  duties,  and,  with  praiseworthy 
zeal  and  assiduity,  bestowed  much  time  and  attention  on  the  instruction  of  the  tenants  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms. 

The  tenants  have  made  fair  progress  towards  the  establishment  of  regular  rotation  crops ; the  cul- 
tivation of  green  crops  ; the  collecting  and  saving  of  manure  ; the  draining,  liming,  and  gravelling  of 
their  land ; the  building  of  cattle  sheds  (with  a view  to  the  introduction  of  house-feeding  hereafter) ; 
and  the  construction  of  a better  description  of  cottages. 

On  all  the  estates,  several  new  tenants  have  entered  on  farms,  increasing  the  number  from  195  last 
year,  to  237  at  this  date. 

The  society’s  works,  estimated  for  in  my  last  report,  have  been  greatly  advanced,  and  will  be 
completed  as  required  within  a limited  period,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  under  the  heads  of 
the  different  estates. 

The  society’s  cattle  have  in  general  thriven  well  during  the  last  year ; arrangements  have  been 
made  to  cross  the  breeds  on  the  different  estates,  and  also  to  improve  the  breed  of  the  tenants’  cattle, 
by  crossing  them  with  bulls  of  the  Highland  breed;  and  a better  description  of  pigs  has  been  purchased 
with  the  same  object. 

The  effects  of  the  heavy  depression  of  prices,  and  the  general  panic  described  in  my  last  year's 
report,  have  been  felt  in  a diminution  in  the  number  of  cattle  received  on  agistment  at  Ballinakil 
and  Gleneaske ; but  it  is  expected  that,  as  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  has  been  greatly  reduced, 
and  as  cattle  have  been  for  some  time  in  more  demand  in  Ireland,  the  average  number  at  least  will 
return  this  year. 

The  Estate  op  Ballinakil, 

In  the  county  of  Galway,  consists  of  823  plantation,  or  1,333  statute,  acres.  The  soil  is  peaty  and 
moory  bog,  varying  in  depth  from  four  to  ten  feet ; the  subsoil  is  clay,  gravel,  and  sandstone,  with 
good  slopes  for  drainage ; the  elevation  is  from  500  to  600  feet ; the  distance  from  markets  about 
eight  miles. 

There  are  now  unlet  376  plantation  acres. 

The  farms  are  let  and  held  under  leases  for  thirty-one  years  from  1839,  at  moderate  rising  rents, 
and  will  be  of  increased  value  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  leases. 

The  society  has  sixty-five  head  of  cattle  distributed  among  the  tenants  on  agistment  to  provide 
them  with  manure.  Some  of  the  former  stock  have  been  sold  at  profitable  rates,  and  the  number  will 
be  still  further  reduced  as  the  tenants’  cattle  increase. 

No  further  expenditure  will  be  required  on  this  estate,  excepting  for  allowances  to  tenants  for 
improvements,  and  for  repairs,  about  £40. 

The  tenants  are  paying  attention  to  draining,  liming,  and  clover. 

Prizes  will  be  given  in  August  next,  vide  prize  list,  No.  2. 

The  society’s  farming  stock  and  buildings  on  this  estate  are  valued  at  £600. 

For  further  particulars,  vide  return  annexed. 


The  Estate  op  Gleneaske, 

,In  the  county  of  Sligo,  contains  3,503  plantation,  or  5,674  statute,  acres.  The  soil  is  good  com- 
pact bog  and  moor,  with  some  peaty  bog,  varying  in  depth  from  four  to  eight  feet ; subsoil,  clay  an 
gravel,  with  good  slopes  for  drainage,  producing  excellent  pasture,  and  well  sheltered ; the  elevation 
from  500  to  1,200  feet ; distance  from  markets  about  seven  miles. 

There  are  now  unlet  about  2,500  plantation  acres.  , 

The  lowering  of  Lough  Taalt  was  undertaken  by  contract  last  summer.  Three  feet  of  water  ave 
been  drawn  off,  and  the  whole  will  be  completed  very  shortly,  at  a cost  of  £30  to  the  society , an 
marl-beds  will  be  laid  open,  as  specified  in  the  former  report.  Another  smaller  lake  on  the  estate^  as 
been  lowered  by  the  society  and  tenants,  at  a very  trifling  expense,  and  a good  tract  of  land  acquir 
for  cultivation.  _ • i l 11 

The  society  has  fifty-seven  head  of  Highland  cattle  on  this  estate  : they  are  doing  particu  ar  y we 
and  have  been  greatly  praised  by  several  breeders  from  the  neighbourhood. 

It  is  intended  to  allow  this  stock  to  increase. 

The  other  description  of  cattle  on  this  property  were  advantageously  sold  off  laat  autumn. 

The  cottages  estimated  for  in  the  last  report,  have  been  built  for  the  sum  specified,  an  ’ 

let  to  responsible  tenants.  . - . vanei 

Mr.  Taaffe,  the  head  landlord,  has  taken  charge  of,  and  contracted  for  the  erection  o 
mentioned  in  February  last;  and  it  will  be  completed  this  summer  without  any  expense  , 
intervention  of,  the  society.  . becomes 

The  repairs  of  the  homestead  estimated  for,  were  deferred  until  this  summer ; but  i uow 
indispensable  that  they  should  be  completed  immediately.  . repairs 

The  further  expenditure  on  this  estate  will  consist  of  allowances  to  tenants  for ,u?ProveE^e  ’b0le  to 
of  the  homestead,  roads,  and  external  mearings,  drainage,  &c.,  amounting  probably  on 
about  £210, 
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The  tenants  have  been  very  diligently  employed  in  the  reclamation  of  land,  the  cultivation  of  crops  Appesdix,  No.  18. 

of  potatoes,  oats,  and  turnips,  and  in  the  construction  (with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Taaffe,  he  giving  

timber  from  his  plantations)  of  cattle-sheds  and  other  out-buildings,  and  in  the  improvement  of  the  Reports  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  their  butter.  The  family  of  Mr.  Lermont,  the  steward,  marie  last  year  two  Directors  of  the  Irish 
hundred  weight  of  very  fair  cheese,  the  first  essay  in  this  branch  of  farming  in  this  part  of 'Ireland: 
a specimen  of  which  has  been  submitted  to  good  judges  in  the  London  market ; and  should  the  tenants’  Prm'ement  Society, 
families,  who  have  received  instruction,  succeed  in  making  cheese,  a large  increased  value  will  be  giveu 
to  their  farms. 

Prizes  will  be  given  in  August  next,  tide  prize  list,  No.  3. 

The  society’s  farming  stock  and  buildings  are  valued  at  £1,700. 

For  further  particulars,  vide  return  annexed. 

The  Estate  op  Kilkerrix, 

In  Connemara,  consists  of  5,660  plantation,  or  7,515  statute,  acres. 

The  soil  is  in  some  parts  good  clay,  in  others  deep  moory  bog  and  steep  rugged  rock ; the  subsoil  is 
granitic,  with  good  slopes  for  drainage ; the  sea-coast,  which  it  borders,  afl’ords  large  quantities  of  sea- 
weed and  shell-sand  manures ; and  facilities  for  markets  and  for  the  transport  of  limestone. 

The  elevation  varies  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  700  feet. 

There  are  now  unlet  3,360  plantation  acres. 

Two  chains  of  lakes  have  been  drained  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  society  and  tenants ; and 
twenty-three  plantation  acres  of  land,  which  were  before  of  no  value  whatever,  are  now  rendered  fit 
for  cultivation,  and  estimated  as  worth  £3  per  annum — the  expense  to  the  society  being  only 
£3  os.  8 d. 

The  society  have  thirteen  head  of  cattle  on  this  estate,  which  produces  but  poor  pasture,  and  no 
increase  of  the  number  of  cattle  is  contemplated. 

The  model  farm-house  and  premises  have  been  completed  in  a very  compact,  business-like,  useful 
manner,  and  afford  a most  encouraging  example  for  the  tenants  to  follow.  The  expenditure  on  them 
has  rather  exceeded  the  estimate,  in  consequence  of  the  original  contractor  being  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  engagement. 

The  fences  to  new  farms  have  been  made  to  about  double  tbe  number  of  perches  constructed  last 
yea: . and  tbe  tenants  are  much  occupied  in  completing  these  enclosures,  aud  iu  the  erection  of  their 
new  cottages  ; both  of  which  will  (it  is  expected)  be  completed  for  the  sum  estimated  for  in  the  last 
report.  Since  the  last  report,  about  45 1 perches  of  very  useful  sea-roads  have  been  made  by  the 
society  and  the  tenants,  at  the  cost  of  £75  ; and  about  310  perches  of  the  same  description  of  roads 
have  yet  to  be  made,  which  will  cost  £30. 

The  tenants  are  rapidly  settling  down,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  contented  with  their  new 
farms,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  their  benefit.  On  one  townland,  however,  an  unexpected  delay 
arose,  which  has  prevented  the  tenants  there  coming  under  the  new  rents  tliis  year  ; and  thus  some- 
what reduced  the  present  rental  below  the  amouut  anticipated  in  last  year’s  estimate. 

Very  great  difficulties  have  also  occurred  in  the  partition  of  the  sea-coast  amongst  the  tenants  for 
the  collection  of  the  sea-weed ; but  these  obstacles  are  uow  overcome,  and  every  tiling  going  on 
satisfactorily. 

The  further  expenditure  on  this  estate  will  consist  of  allowances  to  tenants  for  improvements, 
roads,  buildings,  &c.,  amounting  to  about  £350- 

Prizes  will  be  given  in  August  next,  vide  prize  list.  No.  4. 

Tlie  society’s  farming  stock  and  buildings  on  this  estate  are  valued  at  £691- 

For  further  particulars,  vide  return  annexed. 

The  Estate  op  Tclligolixe, 

In  the  county  of  Limerick,  consists  of  about  1,000  plantation  acres,  or  1,611  statute  acres,  of  good 
reclaimable  land,  at  a moderate  elevation,  with  good  slopes  for  drainage,  and  five  miles  from  markets 
and  limestone. 

The  reclamation  of  this  property  is  conducted  on  a very  judicious  and  benevolent  system,  and  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  already  made  in  roads,  drains,  and  boundary  fences. 

The  whole  estate  being  let  by  the  society  to  a responsible  tenant,  at  the  rent  which  amounts  to  a 
clear  £7  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  outlay,  the  society  is  under  no  expense  for  management. 

Two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  have  been  already  laid  out  on  this  property,  from  which  a clear 
annual  rent  of  £175  is  derived ; £500  more  will  be  required  to  complete  the  arrangements,  when  tbe 
society  will  receive  an  annual  rent  of  £210. 

Statement  of  the  Estimated  Current  Expenses  and  Returns  of  the  Estates  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land 
Improvement  Society,  1844. 


Dr.  BALLOT  AKIL. 

£ 

d. 

BALLIXAKIL. 

j. 

Cr. 

d. 

Rent 

105 

0 

0 

1 Rent  of  farms  now  let 

137 

6 

0 

Salary  . , 

30 

0 

0 

97  acres  let  during  year* 

19 

8 

0 

Insurance  and  taxes 

4 

0 

0 j 

Cattle  on  agistment  . 

20 

0 

0 

Contingencies,  prizes,  &c. 

10 

0 

0 

GLEXEASK.E. 

GLENEASKE. 

Rent  of  farms  now  let 

448 

0 

0 

Rent 

650 

0 

0 i 

194  acres  let  during  year* 

67  18 

3 

Salary  , 

100 

0 

o 

Cattle  on  agistment 

120 

0 

0 

Insurance  and  taxes 

35 

0 

0 j 

Profit  on  cattle 

100 

0 

0 

Contingencies,  prizes,  &c. 

20 

0 

o ! 

KILKERRIX. 

KILKERRIX. 

Rent  of  farms  now  let 

760 

0 

0 

Rent 

550 

0 

o 1 

200  acres  let  during  year 

30 

0 

0 

Salary 

100 

0 

0 j 

Profit  on  cattle 

10 

0 

0 

Insurance  and  taxes,  . 

3 

0 

o 

TCLLIGOLIXE, 

175 

0 

0 

Contingencies,  prizes,  &c. 

■ 30 

0 

u 

£1,887 

6 

g 

£1,639 

0 

o i 

1,6S9 

0 

0 

£248 

6 

3 

* Same  quantity  as  last  year’s  letting. 
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Outlay  as  Investment. 
BALLINAKIL. 

Allowances  to  tenants  for  fences,  drainage,  &c. 

Repairs  . • ■ 

GLENEASKE. 

Eight  cottages  nearly  built  (unpaid) 

Repairs  of  homestead  .... 

Do.  roads  ...  • 

Lowering  Lougli  Taalt  (unpaid)  • 

Hearings 

Allowances  to  tenants' for.  fences,  buildings,  drainage,  &c. 

KILKERRIN. 

Occupation  roads  .... 

Lime-kiln  and  buildings  .... 
Allowances  to  tenants  for  fences,  buildings,  drainage,  &c. 


£ s.  d. 
38  16  0 
5 0 0 


128  0 0 
GO  0 0 
10  0 0 
30  0 0 
10  0 0 
100  0 0 


60  0 0 
20  0 0 
270  0 0 


£731  16  0 


(Signed,)  Daniel  Robinson, 

Managing  Director  of  the  Society's  Estates  in  Ireland. 


T. 

Tourlughlon,  Woodford,  Sept.  17,  1843. 

Deah  Colonel  Ronirisos, — x tound  your  letter,  dated  from  Gleneaske,  awaiting  my  arrival  at  Tourlughton.  It 
gave  me  great,  pleasure,  seeing  by  it  that  you  found  all  things  to  your  satisfaction  at  Gleneaske ; yet  I doubt  I should 
have  accepted  your  invitation  had  I been  at  home,  for  it  never  was  my  plan  to  taste  of  pleasure  in  excess,  but  like 
to  keep  a little  in  reserve — Kilkerrin  afforded  quite  enough  for  one  season.  The  pleasure  I derived  from  it 
proceeded  from  various  sources — first,  the  gratification  of  my  curiosity,  for,  holding  no  low  degree  as  a mountain 
improver  (on  my  own  account),  I was  most  anxious  to  see  the  road  you  had  travelled ; and  I must  confess  that  I 
have  been  more  than  astonished  at  your  success,  knowing,  us  an  old  mountain  improver,  the  number  of  difficulties 
you  had  to  struggle  with.  In  one  case,  fortune  more  than  befriended  you,  in  finding  Mr.  Hazel  as  a manager,  for 
he  has  executed  ull  his  works  with  a master  band ; his  roads  and  model  farm  will  ever  be  impressed  on  my  mind 
as  one  of  the  best  mountain  improvements  that  I have  met  with.  The  way  in  which  he  has  there  placed  the 
operations  of  the  several  manures  existing,  I should  rather  say  abounding,  in  Kilkerrin,  before  the  eyes  of  the 
natives,  does  him  infinite  credit.  They  must  be  the  stupidest  of  the  stupid  if  they  do  not  receive  vast  benefit ; 
but,  indeed,  they  were  in  a lamentable  state  of  ignorance,  far  beyond  any  thing  that  I could  credit.  To  say  that 
they  had  such  an  inexhaustible  store  of  marl,  lime,  and  Inst,  but  not  least,  that  invaluable  manure,  coral  sand,  and 
that  they  had  never  made  use  of  them,  but  clung  to  the  eternal  use  of  sea- weed.  But  I .must  take  leave  of 
Kilkerrin  with  this  observation,  that  the  fault  will  rest  with  ourselves,  if)  before  many  years,  it  is  not  rendered  a 
most  fertile  farm ; and  yet  there  is  danger  from  ourselves,  for  I fear  there  are  not  many  in  the  company  that 
understand  the  nature  of  mountain  improvements — these  are,  like  time,  slow  but  sure.  I think  the  day  Mr.  N. 
passed  with  us  on  the  Ballinakil  farm,  has  opened  his  eyes  to  what  can  be  done  on  mountains. 

JOUN  Fi'XnEnSXONHACGH. 

To  Colonel  Robinson. 


■ II. 

The  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  Sir  John  Burke,  bart.,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  tenants  on  the  society's  Ballinakil  estate,  will  distribute,  by  competition,  the  following  prizes  in 
August,  1844 : — 


No.  1.  For  Drainage,  £4  10s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  land  best  drained  : 

First  prize,  £2  ; second  prize,  £1  10s. ; third  prize,  £1. 


No.  2.  For  Reclamation,  £2  15s.,  viz. : , . . 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  land  best  reclaimed  since  August,  1843,  without  assistance  from  the  society 
or  Sir  John  Burke: 

First  prize,  £1  10s.;  second  prize,  £1  5s. 

No.  3.  For  Lime,  £2  15s.,  viz.  : _ 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  lime  burnt  by  a tenant  in  his  own  kiln,  and  laid  out  upon  his  farm  . 

First  prize,  £1  10s. ; second  prize,  £1  5s. 

No.  4.  For  Planting,  £2  15s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  number  of  trees  best  planted,  and  greatest  care  taken  of  last  year  s plantation . 

First  prize,  £1  10s. ; second  prize,  £1  5s. 

No.  5.  For  Green  Crops,  £7,  viz. : 

For  tbe  largest  and  best  crop  of  clover  and  grass,  sown  with  the  first  crop  of  oats  after  pota  oes  . 

First  prize,  £1  10s.:  second  prize,  £1  5s.  ,,  . 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  turnips,  which  have  been  well  weeded,  thinned,  and  hoed,  o 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Lermont : 

First  prize,  £1  10s. ; second  prize,  £1  5s. 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  vetches,  15s. 

For  the  largest  und  best  crop  of  mangel-wurzel,  15s. 


No. 


For  Buildings,  £6,  viz.  : . , 

For  the  largest  and  best  built  house  erected  by  a tenant  since  August,  1843,  without  assistance 
society : 

First  prize,  £1  10s.  ; second  prize,  £1  5s. 

For  the  best  cattle-shed  built  with  stone  walls  since  August,  1843,  £1. 

For  the  best  pig-sty  built  with  stone  walls  since  August,  1843,  15s. 

For  the  cleanest,  neatest,  and  best  regulated  house  and  farm-yard  : 

First  prize,  12s. ; second  prize,  10s. ; third  prize,  8s. 


from  the 
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No.  7-  For  Stock,  £2  15s.,  viz. : 

For  the  greatest  care  taken  of  the  society's  cattle  throughout  the  year : 

First  prize,  £ 1 ; second  prize,  10s. 

For  the  best  cow  or  heifer,  at  least  three  months  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  fed  on  his  farm,  15s. 
For  the  best  pig,  at  least  three  months  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  fed  on  his  farm,  10s. 

Conditions. — Tenants  must  produce  the  prizes  awarded  to  them  in  August,  1843;  any  tenant  failing  to  do  so, 
will  not  be  permitted  to  compete  for  the  above  prizes.  Any  tenant  who  sows  two  white  crops  in  succession,  of 
the  same  land,  will  not  be  permitted  to  compete  for  prizes. 

Tho  directors  of  the  society  will  nominate  proper  judges  to  award  the  prizes. 

Daniel  Robinson,  Marking  Director. 

Ballinak'd,  August,  1843, 


Arrxvmx,  No.  IS. 

Reports  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Irish 
Waste  Land  Im- 
provement Society, 


III. 

The  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  Edward  Joshua  Cooper,  esq.,  and  John  TaaiTe,  esq.,  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  tenants  of  the  society's  Gleneaske  estate,  will  distribute,  by  competition,  the  following 
prizes  in  August,  1844 : — 

No.  1.  For  Drainage,  £3  15s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  land  best  drained,  without  any  assistance  from  the  society : 

First  prize,  £2;  second  prize,  £1  15s, 

No.  '2.  For  Green  Crops,  £7  15s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  turnips,  which  have  been  kept  properly  weeded,  thinned,  and  hoed,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Lermont : 

First  prize,  £1  10s. ; second  prize,  £1  os. 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  clover  and  grass,  sown  with  the  first  crop  of  oats  after  potatoes  : 

First  prize,  £1  10s. ; second  prize,  £1  5s. 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  vetches : 

First  prize,  £1 ; second  prize,  las. 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  mangel-wurzel : 

First  prize,  10s. 

No.  3.  For  Cheese,  £1  10s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  the  best  cheese,  made  by  a tenant's  family  on  his  own  farm  : 

First  prize,  12s.  ; second  prize,  10s. ; third  prize,  8s. 

No.  4.  Stock,  £1  5s.,  viz.  : 

For  the  best  cow,  at  least  six  months  the  tenant's  property,  and  fed  on  his  own  farm  : 

First  prize,  15s. 

For  the  best  pig,  at  least  six  months  the  tenant’s  property,  and  fed  on  his  own  farm  : 

First  prize,  10s. 

No.  5.  Houses,  15s.,  viz. : 

For  the  cleanest  and  neatest  house,  and  best  regulated  premises: 

First  prize,  10s. ; second  prize,  5s. 

Conditions Those  tenants  who  do  not  produce  the  prizes  awarded  to  them  in  August,  1843,  will,  according 

to  the  public  notice  then  given,  forfeit  all  claim  to  the  above  prizes. 

No  tenant  sowing  two  white  crops  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  will  be  allowed  to  compete  for  prizes. 
Tenants  holding  their  farms  by  agreement  from  the  society,  who  gravel  one  acre  of  land  two  inches  deep  all  over, 
or  who  lime  one  acre  with  sixty  barrels  of  lime,  will  receive  £1  per  acre,  provided  the  same  be  done  to  the  entire, 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Lermont. 

The  directors  will  nominate  proper  judges  to  award  the  prizes. 

Daniel  Robinson,  Managing  Director, 

Gleneaske,  September,  1843. 

IV. 

The  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  and  Nicholas  Lynch,  esq.,  of  Barna,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
tenants  of  the  society’s  Kilkerrin  estate,  will  distribute,  by  competition,  the  following  prizes  in  August,  1844  : — 

No.  1.  For  Green  Crops,  £1  10s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  turnips,  rape,  vetches,  or  mangel-wurzel,  which  has  been  kept  properly 
weeded,  thinned,  and  hoed,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Hazel : 

First  prize,  £1  10s.;  second  prize,  £1  5s. 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  clover  and  grass,  sown  with  the  first  crop  of  oats  after  potatoes  : 

First  prize,  £1  10s. ; second  prize,  £1  5s. 

No.  2.  For  Drainage  and  Fencing,  £4  5s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  and  best  drained  farm,  that  was  unreclaimed  mountain  or  hog  in  August,  1843  : 

First  prize,  £1  10s. ; second  prize,  £1  5s. 

For  the  largest  and  best  fenced  farm,  that  was  unreclaimed  mountain  or  hog  in  August,  1843  : 

First  prize,  £1  ; second  prize,  10s. 

No.  3.  For  Reclamation,  £2  10s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  land  on  a new  mountain  farm,  best  reclaimed  since  August,  1843,  and  under 
crop : 

First  prize,  £1  10s.;  second  prize,  £1. 

No.  4.  For  Lime,  £2  10s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  lime  burnt  by  a tenant  in  his  own  kiln,  and  laid  out  upon  bis  own  farm  ; 

First  prize,  £1  10s. ; second  prize,  £1. 

No.  5.  For  Buildings,  £1  15s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  and  best  house  built  on  a new  mountain  farm,  by  a tenant,  since  August,  1S43,  without 
any  assistance  from  the  society,  £1. 

For  the  best  cattle-shed  built  with  stone  walls,  built  by  a tenant  since  August,  1843,  without  any 
assistance  from  the  society,  on  a site  approved  of  by  Mr.  Hazel,  15s. 

Conditions Tenants  must  produce  the  prizes  awarded  to  them  in  August,  1843  ; any  tenant  failing  to  do  so 

will  not  be  permitted  to  compete  for  the  above  prizes. 

Any  tenant  who  sows  two  white  crops  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  will  not  he  permitted  to  compete  for 
prizes. 

The  directors  of  the  society  will  nominate  the  judges  to  award  the  prizes. 

Daniel  Robinson,  Managing  Director. 

Kilkerrin,  August,  1843. 
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Return  of  Rental,  Landlords’  and  Tenants’  Improvements,  and  Tenants’  Property  and  Arrears  on  tTiree  Estates  of  the 
Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society. 


Daniel  Robinson,  Managing  Director. 


Appendix,  No.  18. 

Reports  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Irish 
Waste  Land  Im- 
provement Society. 


3.  Report  by  Colonel  Robinson,  submitted  to,  and  unanimously  approved  by,  a Court  of 
Directors  of  tbe  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  on  February  25tk,  1845,  and 
- subsequently  submitted  to  tbe  Proprietor’s  at  a General  Meeting  kolden  the  same  day, 
and  by  them  unanimously  received,  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  report  now  submitted  to  the  court,  is  the  result  of  another  minute  and  careful  investigation 
into  the  state  of  the  society’s  affairs  in  Ireland.  It  will  be  found  in  no  respect  less  indicative  of  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  society,  than  those  statements  which  were  presented  at  previous  meetings, 
and  is  well  calculated  to  give  confidence  and  satisfaction  to  the  society’s  friends. 

The  system  adopted  for  the  reclamation  and  management  of  the  estates,  having  met  with  the 
approbation  of  the  court  and  proprietors,  has  been  uniformly  and  successfully  adhered  to. 

By  the  outlay,  as  investment,  of  about  £600,  several  works  of  a general  description  have  been 
proceeded  with  by  the  society  during  the  past  year,  with  considerable  permanent  benefit  to  the  estates, 
and  to  the  tenantry.  The  roads,  buildings,  bridges,  and  external  boundary  fences  are  now  nearly 
all  completed,  and  will  require  very  little  further  outlay ; but  to  render  some  tracts  of  unoccupied  land 
more  speedily  available,  to  insure  a larger  return  to  the  proprietors,  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid 
advance  of  agricultural  improvements  throughout  Ireland,  it  is  very  desirable  that  more  extension 
should  be  given  to  drainage.  .... 

Numerous  improvements  have  been  undertaken  by  the  society  and  the  tenants  conjointly,  m the 
erection  of  cottages  and  farm  buildings,  reclaiming,  liming,  gravelling,  and  draining  land ; the  con- 
struction of  occupation  roads,  and  piers,  and  in  planting  ; by  which  a great  deal  more  has  been  done, 
at  a much  less  proportionate  expense  to  both  parties,  than  could  have  been  accomplished  by  either 
independently,  and  mutual  confidence  and  good  will  between  landlord  and  tenant  been  greatly  promoted. 
The  tenants,  with  these  advantages,  the  example  of  -the  model  farm,  the  practical  and  urgent  advice 
of  the  stewards,  the  allowances  and  loans  granted  by  the  society,  the  stimulus  of  the  prizes,  the  liberal 
distribution  of  small  agricultural  pamphlets,  and  favoured,  it  must  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  by  the 
bounty  of  Providence  with  a propitious  season,  have  improved  their  condition  far  more  than  nug  t 
have  been  expected.  Their  husbandry  is  more  regular  and  less  exhausting,  their  crops  are  larger 
and  better,  the  value  of  their  produce  js  higher,  and  the  number  and  value  of  their  stock  have 
increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  . 

Of  the  total  number  of  tenants  on  the  estates,  nine-tenths  have  added  greatly  to  the  extent  an 
value  of  their  improvements  and  property  since  the  publication  of  the  tabular  return  in  February  as  , 
the  exceptions  being  some  who  are  occupants  of  larger  farms  than  twenty  acres,  (a  class  too  o en 
deficient  in  the  enduring  industry  indispensable  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  mountain  improve- 
ments,) a few  who  have  persisted  in  the  injurious  practice  of  working  off  their  farms,  and  the  remain  er 
are  new  tenants  very  recently  come  into  possession.  . . T , j 

As  the  best  mode  of  giving  permanent  productive  employment  to  the  labouring  classes  in  e an  , 
with  good  security  of  a fair  return  for  the  capital  invested  by  the  employers,  is  a subject  whic  now 
deservedly  engages  a good  deal  of  public  attention,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  briefly  sta  e e 
the  results  of  the  operations  of  this  society  as  far  as  they  have  hitherto  extended. . , . ^ 

Two  hundred  and  forty-five  tenants,  many  of  whom  were  a few  years  since  in  a state  or  en°o 
on  pauperism,  the  occupiers  of  small  holdings  of  from  ten  to  twenty  plantation  acres  eac , . v®>  / 
their  own  free  labour,  with  the  society’s  aid,  improved  their  farms  to  the  value  of  ~4>3y  > 
having  been  added  during  the  last  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  £17  18s.  per  tenant  for  the  w o e er  , 
and  £2  9s.  for  the  past  year ; the  benefit  of  which  improvements  each  tenant  will  enjoy  during 
unexpired  term  of  a thirty-one  years’  lease.  , . i+- 

These  245  tenants  and’  their  families  have,  by  spade  husbandry,  reclaimed  and  brought  in  ^ 
vation  1,032  plantation  acres  of  land,  previously  unproductive  mountain  waste,  upon  wine  ej  fis/. 
last  year,  crops  valued  by  competent  practical  persons  at  £3,896,  being  in  the  proportion  o 
each  tenant;  and  their  live  stock,  consisting  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs,  now  aemay  UP 
estates,  is  valued,  according  to  the  present  prices  of  the  neighbouring  markets,  at  £4,10  , oj 
£1,304  has  been  added  since  February,  1844,  being  at  the  rate  of  £ 16  19s- for  the  whole  pei  w > 

£5  6s.  for  the  last  year  ; during  which  time  their  stock  has  thus  increased  in  value  a sum  equa 
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present  annual  rent  ; and  by  the  statistical  table  and  returns  referred  to  in  previous  reports,  it  is 
proved  that  the  tenants,  in  general,  improve  their  little  farms,  'and  increase  their  cultivation  and 
crops,  in  nearly  direct  proportion  to  the  number  ,,f  available  working  persons  of  both  sexes  of  which 
their  families  consist. 

It  appears  scarcely  possible  lo  point  out  more  distinctly  the  usc-lul  employment  which  might  be 
given  to  the  labouring  classes  in  the  improvement  of  waste  land. 

Whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  return  for  capital  invested  would  he  derived  from  fair  remunerative 
rents,  gradually  rising  to  fixed  points,  secured  by  the  more  rapid  improvement  of  the  tenants’  condi- 
tion : and  it  might  be  so  arranged  that  the  rents  should  bear  the  proportion  to  the  produce  of  about 
one-fourth  to  one-sixth,  during  the  first  four  years,  subject  to  liberal  reductions  as  allowances  for 
improvements  ; which  proportion,  from  the  improved  cultivation  and  increased  produce  of  the  land, 
will  necessarily  become  much  more  favourable  to  the  tenants  during  the  remainder  of  the  lease,  accordin'* 
to  the  plan  pursued  by  this  society. 

The  tenants  on  the  estate  have  increased  in  number  from  237  in  the  last  return,  to  204  at  present; 
and  the  thriving  condition  of  these  small  farmers  will,  no  doubt,  speedily  induce  many  others  to  take 
holdings,  and  strive  to  follow  their  example. 

The  annual  present  rent  of  farms  now  let,  which  was  stated  in  the  last  report  to  amount  to  £1,272, 
is  at  this  time  £1,455.  From  peculiar  local  circumstances,  it  has  been  impracticable  to  bring  the  two 
last  divided  townlauds  at  Kilkerrin  under  the  new  rents  until  March  next,  when  the  rental  of  the 
estates  will  be  equal  to  my  former  estimate. 

The  future  rent  of  the  farms  now  let  has  increased  from  £1,774  to  £1,955,  and  the  security  that 
the  tenants  will  hereafter  he  enabled  to  pay  with  ease  to  themselves  their  rents  as  they  rise,  is  rendered 
morally  certain  by  the  great  and  progressive  improvement  of  their  means  of  so  doing. 

The  growing  partiality  of  the  public  in  favour  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  society  is  becoming 
daily  more  manifest,  not  only  by  the  adoption  of  many  of  its  features  by  other  improvers  of  mountain 
waste  lands,  but  by  the  numerous  visits  of  inspection  to  the  estates  ot  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
deeply  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  country,  including  the  Earl  of  Devon  and  other  meml>ers 
of  the  Land  Commission  (before  whom  I had  been  previously  examined),  and  some  of  the  leading 
proprietors  of  the  society,  who  Lave  testified  their  gratification  and  entire  confidence  bv  giving 
publicity  to  their  observations  and  opinions,*  by  adding  to  the  number  of  their  shares,  and  by  many 
encouraging  communications  (and  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  more  of  the  shareholders  could 
enjoy  similar  opportunities),  and,  further,  by  the  uniform  and  consistent  liberal  support  given  by  Sir 
John  Burke  and  the  other  head  landlords. 

The  tenants’  accounts  for  rent  and  loans  are  in  the  same  favourable  position  as  described  in  the  last 
report ; deducting  the  usual  running  gale,  there  are  about  £100  arrears. 

On  all  the  estates,  prizes  for  improvements,  stock,  and  crops  were  distributed  in  August  last ; and 
the  same  is  intended  to  be  done  in  August  next,  according  to  the  prize  lists  annexed. 

At  Ballinakil 

There  are  542  plantation  acres  let,  and  2S1  acres  unlet. 

The  school-house  subscribed  for  last  year  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  will  be  ready  in  the  spring 
for  the  reception  of  150  children  of  the  peasantry. 

At  Glexeaske 

There  are  1,147  plantation  acres  let,  and  2,356  acres  unlet. 

The  marl  beds  in  Lough  Taalt  have  been  laid  dry  by  the  completion  of  the  cut  from  the  lake ; the 
marl  has  been  analysed,  and  experiments  are  now  making  to  ascertain  its  most  useful  application, 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  Professor  Kane. 

The  repairs  of  the  homestead  are  completed.  The  chapel  has  been  constructed  uuder  Mr.  Taaffe’s 
directions ; and  the  society’s  cottages  are  all  finished  and  let. 

The  Highland  cattle  belonging  to  the  society  have  thriven  well  on  the  mountain  pasture,  and  increased 
to  sixty-one  head.  It  is  proposed  to  have  an  annual  sale  of  cattle  on  the  estate  in  August. 

A portion  of  Tussack  grass  seed  has  been  procured,  and  will  be  tried  this  year — according  to  the 
plan  recommended  by  Lieutenant  Moody,  governor  of  the  Falkland  Islands — on  this  estate,  and  at 
Kilkerrin,  which  appeared  to  be  best  suited  to  its  culture. 

Some  of  the  tenants  succeeded  in  making  cheese  last  year,  which  they  sold  for  6J.  per  pound.  This 
profitable  result  will  induce  others  to  make  the  attempt.  The  cleanliness  of  some  of  their  dairies  and 
cottages  in  August  last  was  very  remarkable. 

Fifteen  plantation  acres  of  low  rushy  marsh,  worth  about  5s.  per  acre  per  annum,  which  remained  on 
the  society’s  hands,  being  easily  convertible  into  water  meadow,  have  been  laid  out  for  drainage  and 
irrigation.  Five  acres  have  been  already  drained,  and  the  whole  wilt  be  drained  and  irrigated  here- 
after. When  completed,  the  meadow  will  be  worth  from  20a.  to  30a.  per  acre  rental,  and  the  additional 
advantage  will  be  derived  of  giving  very  useful  instruction  and  employment  to  the  tenants,  some  of 
whom  are  preparing  to  make  the  same  improvement  on  their  own  farms. 

The  model  farm  has  been  much  improved,  and  is  fast  getting  into  good  order.  The  greater  part 
of  the  land  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  crops  of  potatoes,  turnips, f mangel-wurzel,  and  artificial 
grasses  were  particularly  fine.  All  the  fences  are  planted  round  with  trees  for  shelter. 

The  buildings  are  well  repaired,  and  the  whole  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  numerous  visitors. 

At  Kn.KF.RBiy 

There  are  now  let  2,106  plantation  acres,  and  3,554  acres  unlet. 

As  a guide  to  the  tenants  in  the  many  buildings  they  are  constructing,  a model  cottage,  with  appro- 
priate out-buildings,  has  been  erected  by  the  society  at  a small  expense,  which  is  now  let  to  a respectable 
tenant,  on  a remunerating  rental. 

The  landing  on  the  shores  of  this  estate,  at  low  water,  or  in  bad  weather,  being  inconvenient  and 
dangerous,  and  accidents  to  the  vessels  of  the  tenants  being  of  frequent  occurrence,  a pier  of  rough 

* Tide  “Visit  to  the  Gleneaske  Estate  of  the  Irish.  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society.  By  a Proprietor.  Cork, 
1644." 

t The  turnips  were  sown  on  pure  bog,  limed  in  1643  with  sixty  barrels  of  lime  per  acre  for  potatoes ; and  produced 
per  p.  j...  Swedes,  bulbs  28$  tons,  tops  7$  tons,  total  36  tons ; yellow  Aberdeen,  bulbs  27$  tons,  tops  7 tons,  total  34$ 
tons. 
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stones,  150  feet  long-,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  high,  with  a substantial  protecting  seawall  has 
been  completed  by  the  society  and  tenants  in  co-operation,  with  very  trifling  pecuniary  sacrifice  to 
either,  and  great  benefit  to  both. 

The  model  farm  yielded  a nett  profit  equal  to  £2  10s..  per  acre,  after  deducting  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion, rent,  taxes,  and  interest  at  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested  in  enclosing  and  drainage.  The 
crops  of  Swedish  turnips  and  mangel-wurzel  were  very  good.  Three  years  since  the  present  farm  was 
a desolate  waste. 

An  important  step  has  been  gained  towards  the  attainment  of  the  public  road  required  to  open  a 
land  communication  between  the  large  tract  of  country  in  which  this  estate  is  situated,  and  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood : the  road  sessions  have  recommended  to  the  grand  jury  to  grant  a presentment 
for  a liberal  share  of  the  expense  ; and  should  llie  government  be  induced  to  give  this  undertaking 
that  sanction  and  support  which  it  fully  deserves,  a very  great  boon  will  be  conferred  on  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  extensive  district. 


Statement  of  the  Estimated  Current  Expenses  and  Returns  of  the  Irish  Waste  Land 
Improvement  Society,  1845. 


Dr.  BALLINAKIL. 

Rent 

Salary 

Insurance  and  taxes, 
Contingencies,  prizes,  &c.  . 

GLENEASKE. 

Rent 

Salary 

Insurance  nnd  taxes 
Contingencies,  prizes,  &c.  . 

KILKERRIN. 

Rent 

Salary 

Insurance  and  taxes 
Contingencies,  prizes.  Sec.  . 


£ s.  d. 
105  0 0 
30  0 0 
4 0 0 
10  0 0 


G50  0 0 
100  0 0 
59  0 0 
1G  0 O 


550  0 0 
100  0 0 
10  O 0 
20  0 0 


£1,G34  0 0 


BALLINAKIL. 

Rent  of  farms  now  let 
1G0  acres  let  during  year 
Cuttle  on  agistment 


GLENEASKE. 
Rent  of  farms  now  let 
300  acres  let  during  year 
Cuttle 

KILKERRIN. 
Rent  of  farms  now  let 
200  acres  let  during  year 
Cattle 

TULLIGOLINE, 


Cr. 

£ s.  d. 
1G7  0 0 
30  0 0 
15  0 0 


508  0 0 
100  0 0 
210  0 0 


780  0 0 
30  0 0 
10  0 0 

175  0 0 


£2,025  0 0 
],G34  0 0 


£391  0 0 


Outlay  ns  Investment. 
BALLINAKIL. 

Allowances  to  tenants  for  drainnge,  building,  &c. 
Main  and  other  drains,  by  society  . 


£ s.  d. 
30  O O 
20  0 O 


GLENEASKE. 

Drainage,  by  society  . . . . 125  0 0 

Allowances  to  tenants  for  drainage,  buildings,  fences,  &c.  . 120  0 O 

KILKERRIN. 

Occupation  roads,  by  society  . . . . .15  0 0 

Drainage,  ditto  . . . . . 100  0 0 

Allowances  to  tenants  for  drainage,  buildings,  fences,  &c.  . . 11  0 0 


London,  February  25,  1845. 


£551  0 0 

Daniel  Robinson,  Managing  Director. 


The  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  and  Colonel  Sir  John  Burke,  hart.,  as  an  encouragement  to  the 
tenants  on  the  society’s  estates  of  Ballinakil,  will  distribute,  by  competition,  thefollowing  prizes  in  August,  1845: — 
No.  1.  For  Drainage,  £4,  viz.: 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  land  best  drained: 

First  prize,  £3 ; second  prize,  £1. 

No.  2.  For  Lime,  £3,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  lime  burnt  by  a tenant  in  bis  limekiln,  on  bis  own  land,  the  land  Laving  been 
first  thoroughly  drained : 

First  prize,  £2;  second  prize,  £1. 

No.  3.  For  Planting,  £1,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  number  of  trees  best  planted,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  of  the  plantations  of  former 
years : 

A prize  of  £1 . 


No.  4.  For  Green  Crops,  £7,  viz.: 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  clover  and  grass,  sowfl  In  1844,  with  the  first  crop  of  oats  after  potatoes, 
or  with  flaS: 

First  prize,  £2;  second  prize,  £1. 

Eor  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  turnips,  which  have  been  kept  well  weeded,  thinned,  and  hoed,  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  Mi-.  Lermont,  preference  to  be  given  to  drilled  crops: 

First  prize,  £2 ; second  prize,  £1. 

For  the  largest  and  best  crop  of  vetches,  not  less  thun  one  rood  to  be  allowed  to  compete  : 

A prize  of  £1. 


No.  5.  For  Buildings,  £6  10s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  and  best  built  cottage,  erected 'by  a tenant,  since  August,  1844,  without  any  assistance 
trom  the  society ; 

First  prize,  £2-  second  prize,  £1, 
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For  the  largest  and  best  cattle  shed,  built  by  a tenant,  with  stone  walls,  since  August  1844: 

A prize  of  £1. 

For  the  largest  and  best  dairy,  built  by  a tenant,  with  stone  walls,  since  August,  1844: 

A prize  of  10s. 

For  the  largest  mid  best  pig-sty,  built  with  stone  walls,  since  August,  1844 : 

A prize  of  10s. 

For  the  cleanest,  neatest,  and  best  regulated  cottage  and  homestead ; preference  to  be  given  to  such  as 
have  good  manure  heaps  and  tanks  : 

First  prize,  12s. ; second  prize,  10s. ; third  prize,  8s. 

No.  6.  For  Stock,  £3  : 

For  the  greatest  care  taken  of  the  society's  cattle,  since  August,  1S-14 : 

First  prize,  £1  ; second  prize,  10s. 

For  the  best  cow  or  heifer,  at  least  three  months  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  fed  on  his  farm  : 

A prize  of  £1 . 

For  the  best  pig,  at  least  three  months  the  property  of  the  tenant,  and  fed  on  his  farm  : 

A prize  of  Ids. 

Conditions. — Any  tenant  who  has  sown  two  white  crops  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  or  who  cannot  produce 
the  prize  or  prizes  awarded  to  him  in  August,  1844,  will  not  be  permitted  to  compete  for  the  above.* 

The  directors  of  the  society  will  nominate  proper  judges  to  award  the  prizes. 

Daniel  Robinson,  Managing  Director. 

Ballinakil,  August , 1844. 

II. 

The  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  and  John  Taaffe,  esq.,  as  an  encouragement  to  the  tenants  on  the 

society's  estate  of  Gleneaske,  will  distribute,  by  competition,  the  following  prizes  in  August,  1845 : 

No.  1.  For  Drainage,  £3,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  land,  but  not  less  than  one  plantation  acre,  most  effectually  drained  since 
August,  1 S44 ; the  drains  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  inches  deep,  with  at  least  fifteen  "inches  covering 
of  earth,  and  not  more  than  thirty  feet  apart  : 

Prize,  a Highland  heifer  calf,  value  £3. 

No.  2.  For  Liming,  £1,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  land  which,  having  been  previously  thoroughly  drained,  is  best  limed: 

A prize  of  £1. 

No.  3.  For  Green  Crops,  £2  5s.,  viz. : 

For  the  best  cultivated  half  acre  or  more  (plantation  measure)  of  drilled  turnips,  on  land  manured  after 
a corn  crop : 

A prize  of  £1. 

For  the  best  cultivated  half  acre  or  more  (plantation  measure)  of  red  clover,  or  clover  nnd  ryo-grass, 
succeeding  a corn  crop  : 

A prize  of  15s. 

For  the  best  cultivated  rood  or  more  of  vetches  : 

A prize  of  I Os. 

No.  4.  For  Buildings,  £1  10s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest,  cleanest,  and  best  dairy,  built  with  stone  walls,  by  a tenant,  since  August,  1S44  : 

A prize  of  10s. 

For  the  cleanest,  neatest,  and  best  regulated  cottage,  offices,  and  farm-yard ; preference  to  be  given  to 
those  which  have  manure  tanks  and  heaps  : 

First  prize,  12s.;  second  prize,  Ss. 

No.  5.  For  Stock,  £1  10s.,  viz.  : 

For  the  best  cow  or  heifer,  bred  by  a tenant,  and  fed  on  his  own  farm  : 

A prize  of  £1. 

For  the  best  pig,  bred  by  a tenant,  and  fed  on  his  own  farm  : 

A prize  of  10s. 

No.  G.  For  Butter  and  Cheese,  £1  10s.,  viz.: 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  the  cleanest  and  best  butter,  made  by  a tenant  on  liis  own  farm  : 

First  prize,  10s.  ; second  prize,  5s. 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  the  best  cheese,  made  by  a tenant  on  his  own  farm  : 

First  prize,  10s. ; seeond  prize,  5s. 

Conditions — Any  tenant  who  has  sown  two  white  crops  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  or  who  cannot  prod  we 
the  prize  or  prizes  awarded  to  him  in  August,  1S44,  will  not  he  permitted  to  compete  for  the  above. 

The  directors  of  the  society  will  nominate  proper  judges  to  award  the  prizes. 

Allowances  to  tenants  holding  farms  by  agreement  or  lease,  under  the  society,  viz.: 

For  Drainage. — Furrow-draining  hog  land,  filled  in  with  turf  (per  acre) 

Ditto  Shallow  bog  or  gravel,  filled  in  with  broken  stone  (do.) 

For  Liming. — One  acre  with  sixty  barrels  ...... 

For  Gravelling — One  acre,  two  inches  deep  all  over  .... 

For  Buildings. — Cottages  on  new  holdings  built  of  stone  of  the  dimensions  fixed  by 
the  society,  and  on  sites  approved  of  by  the  society’s  agriculturist ; timber  and 
lime  to  the  value*of  ........ 

For  Cattle  Shed3. — Built  with  stone  walls,  and  of  the  dimensions  fixed  on  by  the 
society's  agriculturist ; timber  to  the  value  of 
The  whole  to  be  done  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  directors. 

Daniel  Robinson-,  Managing  Director. 

Gleneaske,  September , 1844. 

m. 

The  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  and  Nicholas  Lynch,  esq.,  of  Barna,  ns  an  encouragement  to  the 
tenants  on  the  society’s  estate  of  Kilkerrin,  will  distribute,  by  competition,  the  following  prizes  in  August,  1S45  : — 
No.  1.  For  Drainage,  £5,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  land,  (but  not  less  than  one  plantation  acre  to  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the 
first  prize,)  most  effectually  drained  since  August,  1S44,  under  the  direction  of  the  society’s 
agriculturist ; the  drains  to  be  not  less  than  thirty  inches  deep,  with  at  least  fifteen  inches  covering 
of  earth,  and  not  more  than  thirty  feet  apart : 

First  prize,  a Highland  heifer  calf,  value  £3;  second  prize,  £2. 

"O.  2.  For  Lime,  £2  10s.,  viz. : 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  land,  which,  having  been  previously  thoroughly  drained,  is  best  limed  ; pre- 
ference to  be  given  to  such  tenants  as  have  burnt  the  lime  in  their  own  kilns : 

First  prize  of  £1  10s. ; second  prize,  £1. 

...  The  allowances  to  tenants  on  this  estate  are.  by  the  co-opera'ion  of  Sir  J.  Burke,  made  on  a scale  of  are  at 
hberalitr, 

in 


£ s.  d. 

1 O (I 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 I) 


4 0 0 
10  0 
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Appendix,  No.  18.  No.  3.  For  Green  Crops,  £4  10s.,  viz. : . 

For  the  best  cultivated  mill  acre  or  more  of  drilled  turnips,  on  land  manured  after  a corn  crop : 

Reports  to  the  A prize  of  a H ghlarnl  heifer  calf,  value  £3 

Directors  of  the  Irish  For  die  best  cultivated  halt  acre  or  more  ot  red  clover,  or  clover  and  rye-grass,  succeeding  a corn  crop  : 

Waste  Land  lin-  A prize  of  £1  l Os. 

provement  Society.  No.  4.  For  Buildings.  £3,  viz.. 

For  the  laigest  anil  best  built  cottage,  erected  by  a tenant,  on  a new  mountain  farm,  since  August,  1844 

without  any  assistance  from  the  society  : ’ 1 

A prize  of  £2. 

For  tiie  best  cattle  shed,  built  with  stone  walls,  by  a tenant,  since  August,  1844,  without  any  assistance 
from  the  society  : . 

A prize  of  £1. 

For  the  cleanest,  neatest,  and  best  regulated  cottage  and  homestead ; preference  to  be  given  to  such  as 
have  good  manure  heaps  and  tanks  : 

First  prize,  15s.;  second  prize,  12s. ; third  prize,  9s. ; fourth  prize,  4s. 

Conditions Any  tenant  who  has  sown  two  white  crops  in  succession  on  the  same  land,  or  who  cannot  produce 

the  prize  or  prizes  awarded  to  him  in  August,  1844,  wi'l  not  he  permitted  to  compete  lor  the  above. 

The  directors  of  the  society  will  nominate  proper  judges  to  award  the  prizes. 

Allowances  to  tenants  holding  farms  under  the  society,  if  done  under  the  direction  of  the  society’s  agricul- 
turist, viz. : £ s.  d. 

For  Drainage. — Furrow-draining  hog  land,  filled  in  with  turf  (per  acre)  . . 10  0 

Ditto  Shallow  bog  or  gravel  filled  in  with  broken  stones  . . .200 

For  Buildings. — Cottages  built  on  new  mountain  holdings,  if  not  of  less  dimensions 
than  those  fixed  by  tlie  society,  built  of  stone  arid  with  stone  chimneys,  on  sites 
* approved  of  by  tlie  society’s  agriculturist ; timber  and  lime  to  the  value  of  2 0 0 

For  Cattle  Sheds. — Built  with  stone  walls  on  the  sites  atid  of  the  dimensions  fixed  on 
by  the  society’s  agriculturist  j timber  to  the  value  of  . . .10  0 

For  Fencing. — For  good  and  substantial  new  fencing  made  round  new  holdings  (per 
perch)  . . . . . . . . .002 

Daniel  Robinson,  Managing  Director. 

Appendix,  No.  19. 

Form  of  Half-yearly  Return  from  Stewards,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  287,  Q.  13. 
Estate  of  — — — — - 


Appendix,  No.  20.  APPENDIX,  No.  20. 

Form  of  Monthly  Ac-  Form  of  Monthly  Account  from  Stewards,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence, 

count  Irom  Stewards.  Ho.  287,  Q.  14. 

No. 

Estate  of 

Account  of  Receipts  and  Payments  from  the  clay  of 

to  the  day  of  184  , by  me. 


J £ js.  d.  1.  Payments  for  Piece-work.  ^ £ s.  d. 


|2.  Payments  on  account  of  Buildings} 


3.  Miscellaneous  Payments. 
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Form  of  Monthly  Account  from  Stewards — continued.  Appendix,  No.  20. 

Number  of  Men  employed  on  the  Estate  at  this  time  : 

In  piece  work.  . . Form  of  Monthly  Ac- 

At  day  work  ....  count  from  Stewards. 


WORKS  NOW  IN  PROGRESS. 


PROBABLE  EXPENDITURE  DURING  THE  CURRENT  MONTH. 


NEW  WORKS  SUGGESTED  AND  RECOMMENDED. 


REPORT  AND  LETTER  TO  THE  SOCIETY. 


Appendix,  No.  21. 

Forms  relative  to  setting  Farms,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence.  No.  28",  Q.  15. 
Mr. 


years 
Irish  acres, 
per  annum 
acres,  payable 


Sir, — I propose  to  take  from  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  for 
from  the  day  of  the  farm,  No.  containing 

at  subject  to  a deduction  of 

for  each  year  in  which  I shall  use  barrels  of  lime  in  manuring 

half-yearly,  on  the  day  of  and  day  of  m every  Year. 

Agreement  for  lease  to  contain  the  usual  covenants : a covenant  to  improve  half  an  acre  yearly  for 
every  ten  acres  of  the  farm,  and  also  not  to  sublet. 

My  stock  consists  of  my  family  of 

I refer  you  to  1 live  at  ’ 

Dated  this  day  of  184 

Witness  I am  your  obedient  servant, 

Mr. 

Sir, — I propose  to  take  from  the  Irish  Waste  Land  Improvement  Society,  for  years, 
from  the  day  of  the  farm,  No.  containing  Irish 

acres,  at  . subject  to  a deduction  of  40jf.  for  each  acre  of  land 

reclaimed  by  me  during  the  first  four  years  of  my  term,  payable  half-yearly,  on  the  day  of 

aud  day  of  in  every  vear. 

Agreement  for  lease  to  contain  the  usual  covenants,  and  a covenant  not  to  sublet* 

My  stock  consists  of  my  family  of 

I refer  you  to  I live  at 

Dated  this  day  of  1 84 

Witness  I am  your  obedient  servant. 


Appendix,  No.  21. 

Forms  relative  to 
setting  Farms. 


Sir, — I am  instructed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Irish  Waste  L vnd  Improvement  Society  to 
accept  your  proposal  of  the  day  of  for  the  farm 

upon  the  terms  therein  mentioned. 

Dated  this  day  of  184 

Your  obedient  servant, 

To  Mr. 


Appendix,  No.  22.  Appendix,  No.  22. 

Articles  and  Regulations  to  be  settled  by of esquire,  to  be  observed  by  the  ArticlesTmT Regula- 

Tenants  on  the  Lands  belonging  to  him,  whose  Tacks  shall  be  made  to  bear  relation  to  tions. 
the  same,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  294,  Q.  30.  

I,  A B,  of  C,  esquire,  judging  it  expedient  that  those  who  may  become  tenants  of  my  lands  and 
estates  in  the  county  of  D,  should  be  regulated  in  the  management  of  their  farms  and  crofts  by  cer- 
tain general  rules,  to  be  referred  to  in  the  minutes  of  tack  or  leases  to  be  entered  into  with  them 

do  therefore  hereby  ordain  and  appoint  the  whole  persons  who  shall  become  tenants  of  my  said  lauds, 
their  heirs  and  successors,  to  observe  the  rules,  and  implement  the  conditions  underwritten,  vii. : 

I.  The  leases  to  be  granted  to  tenants  and  their  heirs,  secluding  sub-tenants,  and  all  assignees, 
whether  legal  or  voluntary. 

II.  Tenants  having  families,  to  have  the  power  of  nominating  any  one  of  their  children,  whether 
son  or  daughter,  to  succeed  them  in  their  leases,  heirs  portioners  being  however  expressly  excluded  ; 
the  eldest  daughter,  when  there  are  heirs  portioners,  to  succeed,  without  division,  failing  a nomination 
by  the  father. 

III.  Should  the  children  of  the  tenant  be  minors,  or  decline  the  business  of  farming,  or  in  case  the 
tenant  should  have  no  children,  then  power  is  hereby  given  to  those  in  right  of  the  lease  to  assign  it, 
on  condition  that  the  assignee  be  an  actual  farmer,  who  shad  become  bound  to  perform  the  whole  condi- 
tions and  obligations  prestable  on  the  original  tenant : but  it  is  hereby  expressly  declared,  that  this 
power  to  assign  is  onL-  given  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  original  tenant,  and  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  begmning  of  this  article.  This,  however,  shall  not  extend  to  prevent  tenants  from 
accommodating  their  farm-servants  with  dwelling-houses  and  yards  upon  their  farms. 

IY.  The  proprietor  reserves  to  himself  the  whole  game  of  every  kind,  and  all  fish  in  the  rivers  and 
brooks  within  his  property ; with  power  and  liberty  to  himself,  and  others  having  his  leave  and 

m 2 
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Appendix,  No.  22.  permission,  to  hunt,  shoot,  fish,  and  sport  thereon,  with  horses,  dogs,  and  guns,  at  all  lawful  times  and 

seasons.  And  he  hereby  further  reserves  all  mosses,  mines,  minerals,  and  fossils,  of  whatever  descrip- 

Ar tides  and  Regula-  wJth  all  quarries  of  slate,  stone,  lime,  and  marl,  within  the  bounds  of  the  lands  let,  with  liberty 
tions-  to  work,  win,  and  carry  away  the  same ; and  for  that  purpose,  to  sink  pits,  build  houses,  make  roads 

and  aqueducts,  and  erect  any  necessary  works  or  machinery  thereon,  for  the  more  effectually  cairyino- 

on  these  operations  ; the  tenants  being  allowed  such  surface  damages,  and  such  abatement  of  rent,  as 
shall  be  determined  by  two  persons  of  skill,  to  be  mutually  chosen  by  the  landlord  and  tenant,  or  upon 
either  of  the  parties  failing  to  do  so,  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  : declaring  that  this  reservation  is  not 
to  prevent  tenants  from  digging  for  lime,  stone,  and  marl,  in  tlieir  own  farms,  for  the  improvement 
thereof  only.  The  proprietor  also  reserves  power  to  take  possession  of  any  part  of  the  lands  adjoining 
the  sea-coast,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  establishments,  or  for  building  leases,  with  the  necessarv  roads 
to  the  same,  on  giving  the  tenant  six  months’  previous  notice,  and  allowing  such  compensation  for  the 
same,  during  the  lease,  as  shall  be  ascertained  by  persons  mutually  named  in  manner  aforesaid. 

V.  In  case  it  shall  be  deemed  proper  to  make  any  alterations  iu  the  lands. let,  either  by  straightening 
marches,  or  cxcambing  lands  with  neighbouring  proprietors  or  tenants,  the  proprietor  or  his  agent 
shall  have  power  to  do  so,  and  the  tenants  shall  be  obliged  to  concur  and  acquiesce  therein  ; and  the 
variation  thereby  occasioned  in  tlieir  rent,  whether  increase  or  decrease,  shall  be  determined  by  two 
persons,  chosen  as  before  mentioned. 

VI.  The  proprietor  also  reserves  power  to  shut  up,  alter,  or  widen,  the  present  roads,  or  make  new 
roads  through  any  part  of  the  lands  ; to  plant  trees  around  the  yards  or  gardens,  or  along  the  hedges 
or  fences  on  the  estate,  without  any  allowance,  which  trees  the  tenants  shall  be  bound  to  protect; 
with  power  also  to  take  off  pieces  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  planting,  on  allowing  damages,  to  be 
ascertained  as  before  mentioned. 

VII.  The  rent  is  to  be  paid  in  equal  portions,  at  Whitsunday  after  sowing,  and  Martinmas  after 
shearing,  each  crop.  If  part  of  the  rent  is  paid  in  grain  or  oatmeal,  it  must  be  delivered  betwixt 
Christinas  and  Candlemas,  after  shearing  the  crop ; and  at  any  time  afterwards  when  desired,  the 
tenants  who  shall  deliver  said  grain  or  meal,  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  it  from  the  granaries  where 
usually  deposited,  to  E,  F,  or  G,  or  the  like  distance,  at  their  own  expense. 

VIII.  The  tenants  arc  to  pay  the  customary  multures  and  dues  to  the  mills  to  which  the  lands  are 
astricted  ; and  to  perform  their  proportion  of  services  in  carrying  mill-stones,  repairing  the  dam- dykes, 
and  in  cleaning  and  repairing  the  mill-leads.  Should  the  multures  of  the  land  thirled  to  other  pro- 
prietors of  mills  be  at  any  time  purchased  or  converted  by  the  proprietor,  the  tenants  shall  be  bound 
to  pay  a conversion  in  money,  yearly,  during  tlieir  respective  leases,  equal  to  the  conversion  of  said 
multures. 

Clause  to  be  IX.  Tenants  paying  rent  to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  yearly,  are  to  pay  one  custom  hen ; if  the 

introduced  where  the  rent  amounts  to  ten  pounds,  they  are  to  pay  two  hens  yearly ; if  the  rent  amounts  to  thirty  pounds, 
landlord  is  resident,  they  are  to  pay  four  hens ; and  tenants  paying  fifty  pounds  of  rent  and  upwards,  to  pay  six  hens  yearly, 
and  the  estate  in  addition  to  the  vents  specified  iu  their  leases  or  minutes.  Should  the  hens  not  be  demanded,  one 

occupied  by  the,  shilling  to  be  paid  for  each  of  them,  along  with  the  rent  of  the  year  for  which  they  are  due. 

tenants C ^ °f  X.  Tenants  paying  one  hundred  pounds  and  upwards  of  rent,  shall  perform  two  long  and  two  short 

carriages  yearly  ; if  the  rent  is  above  sixty,  and  not  amounting  to  one  hundred  pounds,  they  are  to 
perforin  one  long  and  two  short  carriages  ; if  the  rent  is  above  thirty,  and  not  amounting  to  sixty 
pouuds,  they  are  to  perform  one  long  and  one  short  carriage ; and  tenants  paying  twelve  pounds,  and 
not  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  pounds,  to  perform  one  short  carriage.  Should  the  carriages 
not  be  demanded,  four  shillings  to  be  paid  for  each  short,  and  eight  shillings  for  each  long  carriage 
that  has  not  been  required,  along  with  the  rent  of  the  year  for  which  they  are  due.  To  prevent  any 
dispute  or  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  short  and  long  carriages,  it  is  hereby  expressly 
declared,  that  a short  carriage  shall  mean  any  distance  from  the  tenant’s  residence  not  exceeding  ten 
miles,  and  a long  carriage  shall  be  twenty  miles ; and  that  each  carriage  shall  contain  at  least  12  cwt. 

XI.  The  tenants  shall  pay  their  proportion  of  road-money,  school-salary,  and  bridewell  assessment; 
also  their  proportion  of  carriages  of  materials  for  building  and  repairing  the  kirk,  manse,  kirk-yard 
dyke,  and  school-house  of  the  parish  within  which  their  respective  farms  are  situated,  and  all  other 
public  aud  parochial  burdens.  They  are  likewise  to  pay  moss-grieve’s  aud  ground-officer’s  dues  as 
usual,  or  whatever  rate  may  be  fixed  for  the  same  by  the  proprietor,  or  those  having  authority  to  act 
for  him. 

XII.  The  tenants  shall  likewise  be  bound  to  reside  personally  with  their  families  upon  the  lands 
let ; and  at  all  times  to  keep  a sufficient  stocking  of  cattle,  horses,  aud  implements  of  husbandry 
thereon. 

XIII.  The  tenants  shall  likewise  be  bound  to  labour,  manure,  cultivate,  and  crop  the  lands  properly, 
and  iu  a fair  aud  regular  manner,  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  good  husbandry,  and  according  to  the 
most  approved  practice  of  the  district  in  which  the  lands  are  situated  : and  in  order  that  the  same  may 
he  done  in  a regular  and  methodical  maimer,  the  tenants  are  hereby  bound  to  fix  upon  and  adopt  one  of 
the  four  following  rotations  or  modes  of  cropping,  that  may  appear  best  adapted  to  the  soil  of  their 
respective  possessions : it  being  understood,  that  the  two  first  rotations  (A  and  B)  are  intended  to  be 
followed  in  croft  and  village  lands ; that  the  third  (C)  is  most  applicable  to  light  soils,  lying  near  the 
sea-coast;  and  the  fourth  (D)  may  be  followed  advantageously  in  the  middle  aud  upper  parts  or  the 
estates. 


1st  Year. 

Turnip,  Beans,  Feas,  or  Fallow. 


Rotation  A. 

2nd  Year. 
Barley  or  Wheat. 


3rd  Year. 
Red  Clover. 


Rotation  B.  • 

Is/  Year. 

2nd  Year. 

'3rd  Year.  4th  Year. 

Turnip. 

Barley. 

Red  Clover.  Oats. 

Rotation  C. 

Is/ 

Year. 

2nd  Year.  3rd  Year. 

Turnip 

or  Fallow. 

Barley  or  Wheat.  Grass. 

Rotation  D. 

1 st  Year. 

2nd  Year. 

3rd  Year.  4 th  Year.  5i 

Turnip, 

Barley. 

Grass.  Pasture.  I 

5 lh  Year. 

Fallow,  Beans,  or  Peas. 


4 th  Year. 
Oats. 


6/A  Year. 
Wheat. 


4th  Year. 
Pasture. 


5 th  Year. 
Oats. 


6 th  Year. 
Oats. 


The  grass  crop  to  he  only  once  cut  for  hay  the  first  year,  and  to  be  pastured  afterwards. 


7/A  Year. 
Barley  or  Oats. 
Lint  to  b 
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sown  as  a white  crop,  but  only  in  small  quantities,  and  in  no  case  to  exceed  two  acres,  whatever  the  Appendix,  No.  22. 
extent  of  the  farm  may  be.  _ 

XIV.  The  tenants  shall  be  hound  to  have  the  lands  let  them  brought  into  such  of  the  before  men-  Articles  and  Kegula- 
tioned  rotations  as  they  may  have  respectively  fixed  upon,  before  the  expiry  of  the  first  five  years  of  tions. 

their  leases  ; which  rotation  they  shall  be  bound  to  adhere  to  during-  the  whole  currency  of  their  leases 
afterwards  : declaring,  that  if  they  shall  at  any  time  depart  from  the  same,  they  shalfbe  liable  in  an 
additional  rent  of  three  pounds  sterling  yearly,  for  each  acre  so  iniseropped : to  be  paid  along  with 
the  first  rent  falling  due  after  such  contravention  has  taken  place.  This  additional  rent  shall  not  be 
considered  as  a penalty,  nor  subject  to  modification  or  reduction  in  any  court  of  law ; nor  shall  the 
receipt  for  the  original  rent  he  held  as  a discharge  of  the  additional  rent,  or  of  the  landlord’s  claim 
thereto,  unless  such  shall  be  expressly  mentioned  in  the  receipt. 

XV.  The  lands  to  be  ploughed  in  a proper  season,  and  sown  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  clean 
sound  seed.  Every  care  to  he  taken  to  lay  the  fields  dry,  by  casting  ditches  between  the  fields,  for 
intercepting  and  carrying  off  the  surface-water,  cleaning  the  furrows,  and  cutting  water-tracks  through 
the  end-riggs  for  discharging  the  water  into  the  adjoining  ditches.  Land  laid  in  grass,  if  intended  to 
lie  more  than  one  year,  to  be  sown  down  with  not  less  than  six  pounds  of  red  clover  seed,  three  pounds 
of  white,  and  two  bushels  of  perennial  rye-grass,  per  acre.  Land  sown  down  to  lie  only  for  one  year, 
to  get  eight  pounds  of  red  clover  seed,  four  pounds  of  white  clover,  and  one  bushel  of  rye-grass,  per 
acre.  The  tenants  are  to  be  careful  to  cut  down  all  docks,  ragwort,  and  weeds  of  every  description, 
on  their  farms  and  roads  opposite  thereto,  before  they  come  to  seed  : and.  in  case  of  their  failing  to 
do  so,  the  proprietor  or  his  agent  shall  have  liberty  to  employ  people  for  doing  it  at  the  expense  of 
the  tenants,  and  to  insist  for  payment  at  settling  the  first  rent  falling  due  after  such  work  has  been 

done the  workman’s  discharged  accounts  being  always  held  as  sufficient  vouchers  for  the  money  so 

expended  ; and  failing  compliance  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  the  same  may  be  recovered  by  summary 
action  before  the  Judge  Ordinary,  at  the  instance  of  the  proprietor  or  his  agent  for  the  time.  Land 
intended  for  fallow  or  green  crop  to  receive  one  ploughing  before  winter,  and  at  least  three  ploughing* 
iu  the  spring  and  summer  following ; to  be  properly  harrowed  after  each  ploughing,  and  manured 
with  dung,  at  least  as  far  as  the  whole  collected  and  made  on  the  farm  will  go. 

XV I.  The  tenants  shall  be  bound  to  lime  the  whole  of  their  arable  lands,  at  least  once  during  the 
currency  of  their  leases,  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  twenty  bolls  of  shell  lime,  or  sixty  bolls  of  slacked 
lime,  per  acre. 

XVII.  The  tenants  shall  he  bound  to  allow  the  proprietor  or  the  in-coming  tenants  to  sow  grass- 
seeds  along  with  their  last  crop,  without  receiving  any  compensation  in  name  of  damages  : they  are 
also  to  harrow  and  roll  the  grass-seeds  in  a proper  season,  and  iu  a sufficient  manner,  without  receiving 


auy  remuneration  for  so  doing. 

XVIII.  The  tenants  shall  be  hound  to  consume  with  their  cattle,  upon  their  respective  farms,  the 
whole  straw  and  fodder  that  shall  grow  thereon  : excepting  liay  made  from  the  first  year’s  grass,  which 
they  are  at  liberty  to  dispose  of,  and  the  straw  of  the  last  crop  of  the  lease.  They  are  to  lav  upon  the 
"•round  the  whole  dung  made  upon  their  farms,  and  upon  no  account  to  sell  or  give  away  any  of  the 
dung  or  fodder.  They  are  likewise  to  leave  the  whole  dung  made  during  the  last  year  of  the  lease, 
after  the  green  crop  of  the  preceding  year  shall  have  been  sown,  carefully  gathered  together  for  the 
use  of  the  proprietor  or  the  in-coming  tenant ; and  also,  to  give  the  in-coming  tenant  possession,  on 
the  first  of  March  prior  to  the  expiry  of  the  lease,  of  the  break  intended  for  fallow  and  green  crop : 
the  removing  tenant  being  entitled  to  the  value  of  said  dung  and  land  for  green  crop  and  fullow,  to 
be  ascertained  by  men  chosen  as  before  mentioned : declaring,  that  in  case  the  tenants  shall  take  upon 
them  to  sell  or  give  away  fodder  or  dung  at  any  time  during  the  currency  of  their  leases,  excepting 
hay  or  the  straw  of  the  last  crop,  as  before  mentioned,  they  shall  be  bound  to  pay  to  the  proprietor 
the  sum  of  five  shillings  sterling  for  every  threave  of  straw,  and  teu  shillings  for  every  cart-load  of 
dun--,  so  sold  or  given  away.  The  fishers  and  tenants  of  are  and  shall  be  expressly  prohibited 

from  selling  or  giving  away,  any  manure  or  garbage  of  fish  to  any  person  who  does  not  reside  on 
the  estates,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  shillings  sterling  for  each  loud  so  disposed  of ; and  shall  be 
obliged  to  sell  the  same  to  the  tenants  and  occupiers  of  the  estate,  at  a fair  price.  _ 

XIX.  The  tenants  shall  be  obliged  to  accept  the  houses  in  the  condition  they  may  happen  to  be  in 

at  the  time  of  their  entry,  to  receive  them  at  a fair  valuation,  and  to  pay  the  removing  tenant  the 
melioration  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  ; and  at  their  removal,  they  shall  leave  the  houses  of  at  least 
the  same  value  they  received  them.  The  proprietor  is  to  pay  the  tenants  the  melioration  on  their 
houses  above  their  inventory,  at  the  expiry  of  the  lease  ; and  the  value  of  whatever  additional  buildings 
may  be  erected  by  them,  constructed  of  stone  and  lime,  and  built  on  a plan  previously  approved  of  by 
the  proprietor  or  his  agent.  Declaring  that  the  allowance  to  be  given  for  such  meliorations  and 
additional  buildings,  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one  half-year's  rent  of  the  farm  or  lands  1st,  whatever  the 
value  of  such  buildings  may  be,  unless  otherwise  provided  for  by  the _ lease ; and  m estimating  t.ieir 
value,  no  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  carriages  of  any  kind,  these  being  furnished  by  the  tenants 
without  anv  compensation  whatever.  In  cases  where  the  proprietor  shall  allow  die  prime  cost  of  slates 
for  any  new  houses,  the  value  of  such  slates  is  to  be  added  to  the  amount  of  the  inventory  taken  at  the 
commencement  of  the  lease.  „ , . „ , , „ , , 

XX.  If  any  tenant  shall  enclose  and  subdivide  any  part  of  his  farm,  the  same  shall  bo  done  on  a 
plan  previously  approved  of  by  the  proprietor  or  his  agent,  either  by  dykes  built  of  stone,  thirty -six 
Inches  thick  at  bottom,  fourteen  inches  at  top,  and  lour  feet  high,  with  an  additional  coping  of  feal  or 
stones,  to  the  height  of  at  least  six  inches  more  ; or  enclosed  with  ditches,  six  feet  wide  at  top,  one 
foot  at  bottom,  and  three  feet  and  a half  deep,  with  a quick-set  thorn  hedge  planted  on  the  thro wn-up 
hank,  within  nine  inches  of  the  surface  of  the  ground ; or,  astly  with  a ditch  of  the  above  dimensions, 
with  a dvke  built  at  the  distance  of  fourteen  inches  from  the  side  of  it  and  raised  to  the  height  of  at 
least  thirty  inches,  besides  an  additional  coping  of  six  inches  more,  the  whole  being  backed  by  the 
earth  takeii  out  of  the  ditch,  and  sloping  back  to  the  distance  ot  at  least  six  feet  from  the  side  of  the 
ditch ; — for  which  enclosing  the  tenant  shall  be  allowed  the  va  ue  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  as  the  same 
shall  be  then  ascertained  by  men  chosen  as  before  mentioned  : declaring  that  m no  case  shall  the 
allowance  exceed  sixpence  per  ell,  lineal  measure  ; nor  shall  any  allowance  be  made  for  said  enclosing, 
unless  the  same  shall  he  in  complete  fencible  repair,  forming  entire  helds  or  enclosures,  at  the  expiry 
of  the  lease : declaring  further,  that  the  allowance  before  mentioned,  for  building  and  enclosing,  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  one  year’s  rent  of  the  farm  or  lands  let ; and  these  allowances  are  to  be  made  from 
the  rent  of  the  farm  for  the  last  year  of  the  lease. 
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'Articles  and  Regula- 


Apfxsdix,  No.  23. 

Collooney  Trades' 
School. 


XXI.  The  tenants  shall  be  bound  to  uphold  and  keep  in  complete  repair  the  whole  houses,  office- 
houses,  dykes,  or  gates,  that  may  be  upon  their  respective  farms  at  their  entry,  or  that  may  be  built 
thereon  during  the  currency  of  their  leases,  and  to  leave  them  at  their  removal  in  the  like  o-00d  repa;r 
all  upon  their  own  charges.  They  are  likewise  to  clean  and  scour  whatever  ditches  are  or  mar  be  cast 
upon  the  lands  let,  once  at  least  every  two  years ; and  when  any  ditches,  drains,  or  aqueducts,” form  or 
make  part  of  a general  drainage  for  other  farms,  or  for  a district  of  the  estate,  the  whole  tenants 
having  such  drains  passing  through  or  along  the  boundaries  of  their  farms  or  lands,  shall  be  obliged 
to  clear  them  at  the  same  time,  if  the  proprietor  or  his  agent  shall  deem  such  clearing  to  be  necessary  ■ 
and  if  they  neglect  or  decline  to  do  so  after  being  required,  the  proprietor,  his  agent,  or  land-haififf 
shall  be  eutitled  to  execute  the  work,  the  expense  of  which  they  shall  be  obliged  to  pay  along  with  the 
rent  falling  due  at  the  following  term. 

XXII.  The  tenants  shall  have  the  liberty  of  casting,  winning,  and  leading  home  peats,  for  the  use 
of  their  families  and  servants  residing  on  their  farms,  from  such  moss,  or  mosses,  or  parts  of  the  same 
as  the  proprietor,  his  agent,  or  his  moss-grieve  shall  set  apart  for  them  yearly  for  that  purpose ; and 
with  such  allotment  they  shall  be  obliged  to  rest  satisfied,  whatever  the  former  practices  or  usages  mav 
have  been.  The  tenants  shall  also  have  the  privilege  of  selling  peats  cast  by  themselves  from  the 
proprietor's  mosses,  on  condition  of  their  receiving  a cart-load  of  dung  for  every  cart-load  of  peats 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of ; it  being,  however,  expressly  understood,  that  the  dung  received  or 
purchased  by  the  tenants  shall  be  of  at  least  equal  value  to  the  peats  sold  or  disposed  of:  declaring, 
that  for  every  cart-load  of  peats  sold  or  given  away,  except  for  dung,  on  the  terms  above 'specified, 
they  shall  be  subjected  in  a penalty  of  twenty  shillings,  to  be  paid  along  with  the  first  rent  falling  due 
after  discovery  of  the  contravention. 

XXI 1 1.  The  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  keep  the  moss  roads  and  bridges  in  complete  repair ; to  cast 
and  clear  whatever  ditches  may  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  proprietor  or  his  agent,  for  drying  and 
keeping  the  mosses  clear  of  stagnant  water  : and  for  this  purpose  every  tenant  or  occupier  of  land  on 
the  estates  is  to  perform  yearly  one  day’s  work  at  least,  with  his  whole  servants  and  horses,  (and  if  he 
has  no  servant  lie  is  to  work  one  day  himself,)  at  any  time  fixed  upon  by  the  proprietor  or  his  agent, 
due  notice  being  always  given ; and  in  case  of  their  failing  to  attend,  they  shall  be  subjected  in  a 
penalty  of  two  shillings  for  eacli  man,  and  five  shillings  for  each  horse  and  cart,  per  day,  which  they 
may  have  neglected  to  send  ; which  penalty  shall  be  paid  along  with  the  first  rent  falling  due  after 
such  neglect  has  taken  place.  The  tenants  of  shall  be  prohibited  from  laying  down  any  manure 
or  dung,  on  the  streets  of  the  village,  avenues  leading  to  the  same,  or  within  four  yards  thereof,  under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  such  dung  or  manure  to  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  who  may  direct  any 
person  to  carry  off  the  same. 

XXIY.  The  tepauts  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  carrying  shell-sand  from  the  saud-shores  of 
laying  it  on  tlieir  respective  farms  free  of  expense  ; but  they  are  to  take  it  only  from  such  places  as 
shall  be  allotted  to  them  by  the  proprietor,  his  agent,  or  the  land-bailiff  on  the  estates. 

XXY.  The  tenants  are  restricted  from  cutting  up  any  of  the  surface  of  the  ground  for  muck  feu!, 
or  compost  middens,  or  for  wall  feal,  turf,  or  divot,  except  from  such  parts  of  the  lands  as  shall  he  set 
apart  for  that  purpose ; and  if  any  of  them  contravene  this  article,  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay  forty 
shillings  sterling  for  every  such  trespass,  along  with  the  first  rent  falling  due,  alter  discovery  of  the 
contravention  has  taken  place  : declaring  hereby,  that  the  penalty  above  specified^  as  well  as  all  other 
penalties  before  mentioned,  shall  not  be  exigible  unless  sued  for  by  the  proprietor  within  one  year 
after  such  trespass,  neglect,  or  contravention  has  taken  place. 

XXVI.  At  whatever  time  the  term  of  entry  may  have  been,  the  term  of  removal  shall  be.  from  the 
land  intended  for  fallow  or  green  crop,  on  the  first  day  of  March  preceding  the  term  of  Whitsunday  ; 
from  the  houses,  yards,  and  grass,  at  Whitsunday  ; and  from  the  land  under  crop,  at  the  separation  of 
that  crop  from  the  ground  ; — it  being,  however,  understood,  that  the  landlord  or  in-coming  tenant  is 
to  pay  the  out-going1  tenant  the  value  of  the  hay  crop  of  the  new  or  first  year’s  grass,  as  the  same  shall 
be  ascertained  in  manner  before  mentioned  : declaring  that  for  the  village  laud  of  and  the  land 
lying  near  the  burgh  of  and  usually  let  to  the  feuars  and  inhabitants  of  said  burgh,  the  term 

of  removal  shall  be,  both  from  the  arable  and  pasture  land,  at  Martinmas,  after  shearing  the  crop 
each  year. 

XXVII.  The  whole  tenants  shall  be  hound  to  remove  themselves,  their  servants,  farm  stocking,  and 
household  furniture,  from  possession  of  the  lands  let,  at  the  expiration  of  their  respective  leases ; and 
that  without  any  previous  warning,  or  process  of  removing  being  instituted  for  that  purpose. 

All  which  articles  and  regulations  shall  be  binding  (except  when  a special  agreement  may  he  made 
to  the  contrary)  on  those  persons,  their  heirs  and  successors,  who  may  become  tenants  of  my  said 
lands,  and  shall  have  the  same  effect  as  if  engrossed  verbatim  in  the  taclcs  to  which  they  refer.  And 
I consent  to  the  registration  hereof  iu  the  books  of' council  and  session,  sheriff  court  books  of 
or  others  competent,  for  preservation,  and  that  all  execution  needful  may  pass  on  a decreet  to  be  mter- 
poned  hereto,  in  form  as  effeirs,  and  thereto  constitute 

my  procurators,  &c.  In  witness  whereof,  I have  subscribed  these  presents,  written 
on  this  and  the  eight  preceding  pages  of  stamped  paper,  by  at  the 

fourteenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-one,  before  witnesses, 
and  residing  at 

Witness.  (Signed,) 

Witness. 

The  foregoing  regulations  are  recorded  in  the  sheriff7  court  books  of  15th  Sept.  1821. 


Appendix,  No.  23. 

The  Collooney  Trad.es’  School,  established  and  supported  by  Edward  J.  Cooper,  esq.  of 
Markree  Castle,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  358,  Q.  2. 

No.  1. — Form  of  Application  for  Admission  of  Apprentices. 

Name  of  Applicant.  What  Trade  does  he  seek  to  he  taught? 

Name  of  Candidate  for  Admission.  Are  both  Parents  alive  ? 

Residence.  How  many  Children  have  they  ? 

Age.  State  Sexes  and  Ages  of  all, 

Jn  what  School  educated  ? 
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APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  LAND  IN  IRELAND. 


The  following  Certificates  to  be  filled  up  and  signed  by  the  proper  persons. 

I Certify  that  lias  attended  the  School  of  for  a period  of  vc,ars  ;inr;  t|,.,t  |lis 

conduct  has  been  good. 

Master  of  School. 

I Certify  that  has  made  a suitable  proficiency  in  general  education,  and  that  I consider  him 
a boy  ot  good  conduct,  deserving  the  advantage  of  being  taught  a trade  in  the  Collooney  Schools. 

Visitor  or  Clergyman. 

I Certify  that  the  Applicant  in  this  case,  has  been  punctual  as  a tenant,  and  a person  of 

industrious  auu  moral  character. 

Signed  this  day  of  184  Agent. 

..Fi®*”  ,a.cco‘mt  "'m  be  kept  of  the  work  done  by  each  Apprentice,  and  a proportionate  allowance 
will  be  made  him  for  the  same.  A premium  will  be  given  to  the  best  conducted  and  most  advanced 
boy  m each  trade,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  his  apprenticeship. 


No.  2. — Form  of  Apprentice’s  Indenture. 

This  Indenture  witnessed  that  doth  put  himself  apprentice  to  to  learn  his  art,  and 

with  hun  (after  the  manner  of  an  apprentice)  to  dwell  and  serve  from  the  until  the  full  end  and 

term  of  years  from  thence  next  following,  to  be  fully  completed  and  ended.  During  which 
term  the  saul  apprentice  his  said  master  faithfully  shall  serve",  his  secrets  keep,  his  lawful  commands 
every  where  gladly  do.  He  shall  do  uo  damage  to  his  said  master,  nor  see  it  done  bv  others,  but  that 
he  to  the  best  of  his  power  shall  cause  or  forthwith  give  warning  to  his  master  of  the" same.  He  shall 
not  waste  the  goods  of  his  said  master,  nor  give  nev  lend  them  unlawfully  to  anv.  He  shall  not 
commit  fornication  nor  contract  matrimony  within  the  said  term.  Hurt  to  his  saul  master  lie  shall 
not  do,  cause,  or  procure  to  be  done  of  others.  He  shall  not  play  at  cards,  dice- tables,  or  any  other 
unlawful  game,  whereby  his  said  master  may  have  loss,  with  his  own  or  others’  goods.  Durln<-  said  term 
(without  licence  of  his  said  master)  lie  shall  neither  buy  nor  sell— lie  shall  nut  haunt  nor  use  taverns, 
ale-houses,  or  play-houses,  nor  absent  himself  from  his  said  master’s  service,  day  or  night,  unlawfully ; but 
in  all  things,  as  an  honest  and  faithful  apprentice,  he  shall  behave  himself  towards  iiis  said  master, 
and  all  his,  during  the  said  term.  And  the  said  master,  his  said  apprentice,  in  the  same  art  which  he 
useth.  by  the  best  way  and  means  that  be  can,  shall  teach  and  instruct,  or  cause  to  be  taught  or 
instructed,  with  due  correction,  finding  unto  the  said  apprentice  and  all  other  necessaries 

befitting  such  an  apprentice,  during  the  said  term,  according  to  the  custom  of  and  fur  the  true 
performance  of  all  and  every  the  said  covenants  and  agreements,  either  of  the  said  parties  bindeth 
himself  to  the  other  by  these  presents.  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  above  named  to  these  Inden- 
tures, interchangeable  have  put  their  hands  and  seals,  the  day  of  and  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  God,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  and  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  our 

Sovereign  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 


Appendix,  No.  24. 


Templemoyle  Agricultural  Seminary. 

The  committee  for  conducting  the  agricultural  seminary  at  Templemoyle,  in  submitting  an  account 
of  the  past  and  present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  that  institution,  as  a means  of  promoting 
the  productive  interests  of  Ireland,  beg  to  direct  attention  to  the  benefits  it  lias  already  conferred, 
not  only  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate  district  in  which  it  is  situated,  but  also  on  numbers  from 
various  other  counties  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  Four  hundred  and  ninety  pupils  have  been  ad- 
mitted from  twenty-six  of  the  former,  and  seven  pupils  from  six  counties  of  the  latter  country,  previous 
to  the  1st  day  of  September,  1S43. 

The  committee  are  persuaded,  that  if  the  seminary  receive  the  support  to  which  it  is  so  eminently 
entitled  as  a national  institution,  it  is  capable  of  imparting  greater  advantages,  and  extending  its 
beneficial  influences  much  further  than  it  has  hitherto  been  able  to  effect. 

With  this  view,  the  committee  submit  the  following  report  of  its  origin,  situation  and  extent  of  farms, 
course  of  education,  management,  resources,  and  expenditure. 

Origin — The  agricultural  seminary  at  Templemoyle  originated  in  connexion  with  the  North- 
west of  Ireland  Farming  Society.  At  a meeting  of  that  body  in  1 826,  it  was  considered  bv  manv  of 
the  enlightened  members  then  present,  that  a much  more  extensive  good  would  accrue  to  the  public, 
if,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  means  employed  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  a school  were  estab- 
lished, in  which  the  sons  of  farmers  would  receive  a substantially  good  English  education,  and  also 
be  instructed  in  the  scientific  and  practical  knowledge  of  faming  pursuits. 

A scheme  to  promote  this  desirable  object  was  then  proposed,  and  the  plan  of  M.  E.  Fellemberg,  at 
Hoffwyl,  in  Switzerland,  was  adopted,  as  a model  in  some  degree  to  imitate. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  two  schools  were  opened  in  IS‘27,  one  for  the  sons  of  the  gentry  at 
Fallowlea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Templemoyle  : a short  but  expensive  trial  proved  to  the  subscribers,  that 
from  many  circumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control,  it  would  be  wise  to  abandon  this  higher 
school.  The  other  school,  which  was  intended  to  impart  such  instruction  as  was  adapted  to  the 
condition  and  means  of  the  great  mass  of  the  agricultural  population,  then  occupied  the  undivided 
attention  of  the  committee  of  management. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  public  bodies,  who  subscribed  the  respective 
sums  annexed  to  their  names,  for  establishing  and  supporting  the  institution : — 


Abercom,  Marquess  of,  - 
Alexander,  Rev.  Robert, 
Alexander,  Alexander,  esq. 
Alexander,  James,  esq. , 
Ash,  \Y.  Hamilton,  esq., 


£ s.  d. 

ICO  0 0 j Bateson,  Sir  Robert,  hart.,  Bel  voir, 

25  0 0 | Bateson,  Sir  Robert,  bart.,  Castru«e, 

50  0 0 I Beresford,  H.  Barre,  esq., 

25  0 0 j Blessington,  Earl  of,  - 

25  0 0 i Bowen,  Rev.  Edward, 


£ *.  d. 
50  0 0 
25  0 0 
50  0 0 
100  0 0 
25  0 0 
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Appendix,  No.  24. 

Templemoyle  Agri- 
cultural Seminary. 


Brownlow,  Rev.  Francis,  - 

Bruce,  Sir  James,  bart.,  - 

Bruce,  Stewart  C-,  esq.,  - 

Burgoyne,  Sir  John,  - 

Caledon,  Earl  of,  .... 

Campbell,  William  John,  esq.. 

Cloth  woikers,  Worshipful  Company  of, 
Conyngham,  William  L.,  esq., 

Dawson,  Right  lion.  George  Robert,  - 
Derry,  Lord  Bishop  of  (Knox), 

Douglas,  Hon.  and  Rev.  Charles,  - 

Downes,  George,  esq 

Drapers,  Worshipful  Company  of, 

Dysart,  John,  esq.,  - 

Fenton,  John,  esq.,  - 

Ferguson,  Andrew,  esq.,  - 

Ferguson,  Sir  Robert  A.,  bart., 

. Fishmongers,  Worshipful  Company  of,  - 
Galbraith,  Sir  James,  bart.,  - 

Gage,  Conollv,  esq.,  - 
Grocers,  Worshipful  Company  of,  - 
Harr,  General,  - 
Hart,  John,  esq.,  - 
Hay,  Rev.  George,  - 
Hayes,  Sir  Samuel,  bart.,  - 

Henry,  James,  esq.,  - 
Herbert,  Henry  A.,  esq.,  - - - 

Hunter,  Henry  B.,  esq.,  - 

Hunter,  Richard,  esq.,  - 
Johnson,  John,  esq.,  - - - - 

Kirwan,  Mrs.  (county  Galway), 


£ s.  d. 
25  0 0 
50  0 0 
2.5  0 0 
25  0 0 
100  0 0 
25  0 0 
100  0 0 
25  0 0 
50  0 0 
100  O 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
100  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  O 0 
25  0 0 
75  0 0 
100  0 0 
50  0 0 
25  0 0 
100  O 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
50  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  O 0 


Knox,  Rev.  J.  S., 

Knox,  Rev.  William,  - 

Lendrum,  George,  esq.,  ... 

Lyle,  Acheson,  esq.,  - 

Lyle,  Hugh,  esq.  (Oaks),  ... 

Lyle,  Hugh,  esq.  (Knockenteran), 

Mansfield,  Rev.  George,  - 

Maxwell,  Rev.  P.  B.,  - 

M'Cuuslaml,  Marcus,  esq.,  - 

M'Clellan,  C.,  esq.,  .... 

Mercers,  Worshipful  Company  of. 

Miller,  William,  esq.,  - 
Ogilby,  Robert,  esq.,  - 
Raphoe,  Lord  Bishop  of, 

Ramsay,  Thomas,  esq.,  ... 

Richardson,  Rev.  Thomas,  ... 
Sampson,  Arthur,  esq.,  ... 

Scott,  Tbomas,  esq.,  .... 
Sinclair,  James,  esq.,  .... 
Smytb,  John  A.,  esq.,  - 
Society,  The  North-east  Agicultural, 
Staples,  Sir  Thomas,  hart.,  - 
Stewart,  Alexander  R.,  esq., 

Stewart,  William,  esq.,  ... 

Style,  Sir  T.  Charles,  hart., 

Warner,  Charles,  esq.,  - 

Waterford,  Marquess  of,  - 

Woods  and  Forests,  The  Commissioners  of, 

Young,  Rev.  John,  - 

Young,  George,  esq.,  .... 

Young,  Richard,  esq.,  .... 


£ ..  d. 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
50  0 0 
25  0 0 
100  0 0 
25  0 0 
50  0 0 
50  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
75  0 0 
25  0 0 
50  0 0 
50  0 0 
25  0 0 
SO  0 0 
50  0 0 
150  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 
25  0 0 


Situation  and  Extent. 

Tlie  site  selected  for  the  seminary  is  in  every  respect  favourable,  being  elevated  about  180  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ; it  is  healthy  and  invigorating,  whilst  it  commands  a view  of  the  rich  and  culti- 
vated plain  of  Muff,  of  the  church  and  other  buildings  of  the  village,  of  the  wide  expanse  of  Lough 
Foyle,  of  the  mountains  of  Ennishowen,  and  of  the  precipitous  range  of  Benyevenagh,  the  foreground 
of  the  landscape  being  heightened  in  beauty  by  the  plantations  of  the  Grocers’  Estate,  which  separate 
the  Templemoyle  farm  from  Foyle  Park,  and  clothe  the  steep  sides  of  Muff  Glen.  Being  distant  from 
its  post-town  ’Muff  one  mile,  from  Londonderry  six,  from  Newtownlimavady  about  nine,  and  from 
the  mail  coach  road  between  Belfast  and  Londonderry  about  a mile  and  a half,  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  combining  facility  of  access  with  a freedom  from  the  intrusion  of  the  idly  curious. 

The  house  and  offices  were  built  at  an  expense  of  £2,700,  of  which  the  sum  of  £1,500  was  contri- 
buted by  the  Grocers’  Company,  the  landlords  of  the  estate  on  which  it  is  placed.  The  house  consists 
of  a school-room,  forty  feet  long,  twenty-one  and  a half  wide,  and  fifteen  high : four  dormitories, — No.  1 
is  forty  feet  long,  twenty-one  and  a half  wide,  and  thirteen  high  ; No.  2 forty  feet  long,  twenty-one 
and  a half  wide,  and  thirteen  high  ; No.  3 thirty-five  long,  sixteen  wide,  and  thirteen  high  ; No.  4 
twenty-three  feet  long,  twenty-one  and  a half  wide,  and  fifteen  high : the  whole  containing  seventy- 
six  beds,  each  pupil  having  one  to  himself ; a dining  room,  forty-five  feet  long,  fifteen  and  a half  wide, 
and  fifteen  high ; with  other  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  for  the  different  masters,  matron, 
and  servants.  Besides  a kitchen,  store  room,  and  other  requisite  offices,  and  the  out-door  buildings, 
are  two  large  rooms  for  pupils’  boxes,  a washing  room,  dairy,  stables,  harness  room,  tool  house,  cow- 
house, piggeries,  aud  barn. 

The  committee,  from  a desire  to  render  the  institution  as  extensively  useful  as  the  limited  state  of 
the  funds  at  their  disposal  will  permit,  and  with  a view  of  meeting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  daily 
increasing  demands  for  admission  by  a corresponding  increase  of  accommodation,  have  arranged  with 
an  architect  to  pull  do  wit  an  old  house,  adjacent  to  the  present  school- room,  containing  the  two  rooms 
for  boxes  and  washing  room,  and  to  erect  on  the  site  thereof  a new  building,  to  consist  of  a second 
school-room  ; a washing  room ; and  two  box  rooms,  for  pupils,  on  the  ground  floor  ; two  dormitories, 
with  an  additional  small  room  on  the  second  floor  ; three  hospital  rooms  on  the  third  floor ; also,  an 
office,  and  apartments  for  head  farmer.  When  the  new’  building  has  been  completed  the  accommo- 
dations will  be  ample,  embracing  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  health  and  order,  and 
affording  increased  facility  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  school. 

The  farm  consists  of  172  statute  acres,  has  a north-easterly  aspect,  and  rises  gradually  to  the 
height  of  313  feet.  The  soil  is  atliin  retentive  clay,  on  a mieacious,  gravelly,  clay  subsoil;  and  as  this 
is  an  unfavourable  combination,  the  resources  of  thorough-draining  are  necessarily  resorted  to,  as 
much  as  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  admit,  affording  a daily  and  most  valuable  lesson  to  the 
pupils,  whilst  the  importance  of  watching  the  favourable  periods  for  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reaping, 
is  brought  home  to  the  students’  apprehension  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  situation. 

Education. 

The  arrangements  for  instruction  have  proved  efficient,  as  far  as  they  extend.  The  in-door  estab- 
lishment consists  of  a head  and  second  master,  who  instruct  the  pupils  in  spelling,  reading,  gram- 
mar, writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  book-keeping  (as  applicable  both  to  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial accounts),  Euclid’s  elements,  algebra,  trigonometry  (with  its  application  to  heights  and 
distances),  and  land  surveying,  together  with  the  use  of  the  water  level,  the  theodolite,  and  chain. 

The  agricultural  branch  of  the  seminary  is  intrusted  to  a skilful  and  talented  man,  a native  of 
Scotland,  who  lias  under  him  an  assistant,  who  is  the  pupil  best  qualified  in  agricultural  knowledge, 
with  a gardener  and  ploughman. 

The  domestic  management  of  the  house  is  confided  to  a highly  respectable  matron,  who  superin- 
tends the*  cooking,  dairy,  and  household  concerns,  and  controls  the  female  servants. 

The  systems  of  cropping  adopted  on  the  farm  are  the  four  and  five-shift  rotations,  as  it  was  thought 
desirable  that  the  pupils  should  see  both  in  operation,— thirty-six  Cunningham  acres,  or  forty-nve 
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statute  acres,  being  under  tbe  four-shift ; and  ninety-four  Cunningham  acres,  or  nearlv  one  hundred 
and  emhteen  statute  acres,  under  the  five-sh, It.  course.  The  situation  and  division  of  the  fields  lead 
to  the  disparity  m tue  number  ot  acres  under  each  rotation 

The  fire-shift  rotation  consists  of,  1st  year,  oats  after  lea;  2nd,  turnips,  potatoes,  beans,  vetches, 
or  flax;  3rd,  wheat,  bailey,  or  oats,  sown  with  clover  and  grasses  ; 4th,  clover  for  soilinc,  or  hay  5th 
pasture..  T he  four-crop  rotation  is  the  same  without  the  5th,  or  pasture  year.  The  manure  i 
applied  in  the  second  year  before  the  green  crop,  or  after  the  vetches  or  flax 

The  practice  ot  thorough-draining  and  subsoil-ploughing  has  been  in  operation  for  some  rears  on 


the  farm,  and  has  succeeded  so  well  as  to  have  numerous  imitators  throughout  the  country  • 6*Sl  per 
have  been  completed  both  m draining  and  subsoil-ploughing  ; 21,349  statute  perches  of  small,  ai 
3.89  Pushes  ot  main  drains,  in  the  whole,  119,556  yards  have  been  executed,  the  improvement  has 


1-ploughing  ; 21,349  statute  perches  of  small,  and 
,1,1  j « . p'  ■’ — yai'ds  have  been  executed.  The  improvement  has 
already  augmented  the  produce  of  the  land  so  treated  fully  one-third,  besides  accelerating  the  ripen- 
,ng  ot  the  crops.  The  thorough-draining  will  be  persevered  in  till  the  whole  farm  has  been  gone 
over,  and  a man  of  each  field,  with  the  position  of  the  drains,  is  kept,  so  that  any  defect  can  be  more 
easily  remedied;  and  there  will  not  be  a deficiency  of  instruction  even  when  the  present  course  is 
completed,  as  a further  benefit  will  be  derived  by  forming  other  drains  between  those  already  made. 

The  extent  ot  the  tarin  gs  sufficiently  ample,  and  the  system  of  cultivation  is  such  as  to  afford 
occupation  to  the  scholars  m held  labour,  whilst,  as  a proof  of  the  corresponding  process  made  in 
collateral  studies,  many  ot  the  senior  boys  have  surveyed  and  mapped  the  Templemovle  and  adjacent 
farms.  * J 

The  majority  of  the  pupils  are  the  sons  of  industrious  farmers.  They  enter  the  seminary  with  the 
expectation  of  obtaining  such  an  education  as  will  qualify  them  to  act  either  as  managers  or  stewards 
of  the  landed  proprietors,  as  improving  farmers  on  their  own  accounts,  or  as  masters  of  other  schools 
of  an  industrial  character.  This  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  apply  a large  proportion  of  time  to 
scholastic  training,  and  to  make  every  effort  to  impart  such  knowledge  as  is  calculated  to  increase  tbe 
agricultural  capabilities,  and  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Irish  farmer.  Hence,  Wilhem’s  system  of 
vocal  music  has  been  introduced— lectures  on  the  horse,  its  treatment  and  use,  have  been  given ; the 
culture  of  forest  trees,  illustrated  by  the  establishment  of  a nursery  ; and  that  of  flowers  and  vegeta- 
bles, by  improvements  in  the  garden  ; and  new  facilities  of  instruction  will  be  afforded  as  the  pecuniary 
incumbrances  diminish,  and  the  available  resources  of  the  establishment  proportionately  increase. 

Of  the  pupils,  one-half  are  at  their  studies  in  the  house,  whilst  the  others  are ‘pursuing  their 
agricultural  instruction  out  of  doors  ; and  they  so  change,  that  the  in-door  and  out  of  door  education 
proceed  pari  passu.  A proper  degree  of  exercise  is  thus  provided  for  by  the  distribution  of  hours 
into  field  and  home  occupation,  so  that  each  pupil  is,  in  fine  weather,  half  the  day  in  the  open  air, 
as  is  more  fully  explained  by  the  following  table  : — 

Work  and  School  Table,  from  20th  March  to  23rd  September. 

Boys  divided  into  two  equal  classes,  A and  B. 

Hours.  At  Work.  At  School. 

5-i  all  rise. 

6 to  8 . . A . . . B 

8 to  9 Breakfast  and  recreation. 

9 to  1 . . A . . . B 

1 to  2 Dinner  and  recreation. 

2 to  6 . . R . . . A 

G to  7 Supper  and  recreation. 

7 to  9 All  in  school. 

9 To  bed. 

On  Tuesday  B commences  work  in  the  morning,  and  A at  school,  and  so  on  alternate  days. 

Each  class  is  again  subdivided  into  three  equal  divisions,  over  each  of  which  is  placed  a monitor, 
selected  from  the  steadiest  and  best  informed  of  the  boys  : lie  receives  the  head  farmer’s  directions  as 
to  the  work  to  be  done,  and  superintends  his  party  while  performing  it. 

In  winter  the  time  of  labour  is  shortened  according  to  the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  hours  of 
school  increased  in  the  afternoon. 

The  garden,  nursery,  surveying,  mapping,  vocal  music  and  occasional  lectures,  are  all  adjuncts  to, 
and  complete  the  regular  course  of  instruction. 

Management. 

The  management  of  the  institution  was  confided  by  the  subscribers  to  a committee  of  gentlemen 
selected  from  their  own  body.  They  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seminary,  and  meet  there, 
when  they  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  establishment,  inspect  the  different  departments,  receive  the 
masters’  reports,  hear  and  investigate  complaints,  adjudicate  suitable  punishments  to  refractory  pupils, 
and  at  tbe  annual  examination  award  premiums  to  the  deserving 

The  Committee  for  the  year  1843  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen : — 

Arthur  Sampson,  esq. 


W.  H.  Ash,  esq. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson,  hart. 
Rev.  James  Christie. 

Sir  Robert  A.  Ferguson,  hart. 
Edward  Fletcher,  esq. 

Marcus  M‘Causland,  esq. 
Carey  M'Clellan,  esq. 


Thomas  Scott,  esq. 

Alexander  Skipton,  esq.,  M.D. 

Pitt  Skipton,  esq.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
John  A.  Smyth,  esq..  Treasurer. 

Henry  Wiggins,  esq. 

Richard  Young,  esq. 


The  masters,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  committee,  and  appointed  by  them,  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  institution  ; at  present  they  are — 

Mr.  Robert  Maxwell,  bead  master,  who  lias  superintended  the  literary  department  for  nearly  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  assistant  master. 

Mr.  John  Campbell,  head  farmer,  who  has  discharged  the  duties  of  that  situation  for  nine  years. 

Mr.  Robert  Young,  assistant  to  head  farmer. 

The  rules  laid  down  by  the  committee  for  keeping  the  foregoing  mixed  system  of  instruction  in 
steady  and  uninterrupted  progress  are  simple,  and  arranged  into  two  codes. 
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FIRST  CODE. 

Rules  for  the  Templemoyle  School. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  say  their  prayers  in  the  morning  before  leaving  the  dormitory,  and  at  night  before 
retiring  to  rest,  each  separately,  and  after  the  manner  to  which  be  has  been  habituated. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  before  the  commencement  of  business  in  the  morning,  on 

returning  from  agricultural  labour,  and  before  meals. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  their  instructors,  both  during  the  hours  of  agricultural 
and  literary  occupations.  . . , . „ . , 

Strife,  disobedience,  inattention,  or  any  other  description  of  riotous  or  disorderly  conduct,  is  punishable  by  extra 
labour,  or  confinement,  according  to  circumstances. 

Diligent  and  respectful  behaviour  continued  for  a considerable  portion  of  time,  will  be  rewarded  by  occasional 
permission  for  the  pupil  so  distinguished  to  visit  liis  home. 

No  pupil,  on  obtaining  leave  of  absence,  shall  presume  to  continue  it  for  a longer  period  than  that  prescribed  to 
him  on  leaving  the  seminary. 

During  their  rural  labour,  the  pupils  are  to  consider  themselves  amenable  to  the  authority  of  their  agricultural 
instructor;  and  during  their  attendance  in  the  school-room,  to  that  of  their  literary  instructor. 

Non-attendance  during  any  part  of  the  time,  allotted  either  for  literary  or  agricultural  employment,  wifi  be 
punished  as  a serious  offence. 

During  the  hours  of  recreation  the  pupils  are  to  be  under  the  superintendence  of  their  instructors,  and  not 
suffered  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  play  ground,  except  under  their  guidance. 

The  pupils  are  required  to  make  up  their  beds,  and  to  keep  those  clothes  not  in  immediate  use  neatly  folded  up 
in  their  trunks,  and  to  be  particular  in  never  suffering  any  garment,  book,  implement,  or  other  article  belonging  to, 
or  used  by  them,  to  be  about  in  a slovenly  or  disorderly  manner. 

Respect  to  superiors,  and  gentleness  of  demeanour,  both  among  the  pupils  themselves,  and  towards  tbe  servants 
and  labourers  of  the  establishment,  are  particularly  insisted  upon,  and  will  be  considered  a prominent  ground  of 
approbation  and  reward. 

On  Sundays  the  pupils  are  required  to  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship,  accompanied  by  their  instruc- 
tors or  monitors ; and  it  is  earnestly  recommended  to  them,  to  employ  a part  of  tbe  remainder  of  the  day  in 
sincerely  reading  the  word  of  God,  and  in  such  other  devotional  exercises  as  their  respective  ministers  may 
point  out. 

N.B Though  not  required  by  tbe  rules,  a Sunday  school  has  been  established,  at  which  the  pupils  assemble 

morning  and  evening,  each  denomination  in  charge  of  a monitor  of  the  same  religious  belief,  and  the  whole  under 
tbe  superintendence  of  one  of  the  masters  to  enforce  order  and  attention.  The  ministers  of  the  various  congrega- 
tions in  the  vicinity  of  the  seminary  visit  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction  to  those  who 
attend  on  their  ministry. 


SECOND  CODE. 

Regulations  for  Aciucultural  Instruction. 

As  the  great  object  is  to  make  tbe  boys  practical  farmers,  one-balf  of  them  will  be  at  all  times  on  the  farm, 
where  they  will  be  employed  in  manual  labour,  and  receive  from  the  head  farmer  such  instructions,  reasons,  and 
explanations,  as  will  render  the  mode  of  proceeding,  in  all  the  various  operations  performed  on  the  farm,  sufficiently 
intelligible  to  them.  Every  pupil  is  to  be  made  a ploughman,  and  taught  not  only  how  to  use,  but  also  how  to 
settle  the  plough  irons  for  every  soil  and  work,  and  to  be  instructed  and  made  acquainted  with  the  purpose  and 
practical  management  of  every  other  implement  generally  used  ; and  all  are  to  be  kept  closely  to  their  work,  either 
by  the  head  farmer  or  liy  the  monitor  placed  by  him  in  charge  of  them. 

Their  attention  is  to  he  drawn  to  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  to  the  particular  points  which  denote  them  to  be  good, 
bad,  indifferent,  hardy,  delicate,  good  feeders,  good  milkers,  &c.,  &c. 

At  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  the  attention  of  tbe  pupils  is  to  be  directed  to  the  making  and  repairing  of 
fences,  that  they  may  know  both  how  to  make  a new  one,  and,  what  is  of  great  advantage,  how  to  repair  and  make 
permanent  those  of  many  years’  standing. 

The  bead  farmer  will  deliver  evening  lectures.to  the  pupils  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture,  explaining 
his  reasons  for  adopting  any  particular  crop,  or  rotation  of  crops,  as  well  as  the  most  suitable  soil,  and  most  approved 
mode  of  cultivation  lor  each ; the  proper  treatment  and  management  of  working,  feeding,  and  dairy  stock ; the 
most  approved  breeds,  and  their  adaptation  to  different  soils.  He  will  point  out  the  best  method  of  reclaiming, 
draining,  and  improving  land,  and  will  direct  attention  to  the  most  recent  inventions  in  agricultural  implements, 
detailing  the  respective  merits  of  each. 

After  the  boys  have  been  taught  to  look  at  stock  on  a farm  with  a farmer’s  eye,  tbe  committee  propose  that 
they  should,  in  rotation,  attend  the  head  farmer  to  fairs  and  markets,  in  order  to  learn  how  to  buy  and  sell  stock; 
at  the  same  time,  the  committee  expect  that  the  head  farmer  will  make  his  visits  to  fairs  as  few  as  possible,  as  his 
attention  to  the  pupils  of  the  establishment  is  always  required,  and  he  should  therefore  be  as  seldom  as  possible 
absent  from  Templemoyle. 

The  labourers’  book  and  dietary  account  are  to  be  kept  by  the  pupil  selected  as  superintendent  of  the  week,  in 
the  manner  fixed  on  by  the  committee. 

Captain  Portlock,  in  the  account  of  this  school,  in  one  of  his  chapters  on  the  Economic  Geology  of 
the  County  of  Londonderry,  remarks  that  “ The  stimulating  as  well  as  the  coercive  means  of  enforcing 
the  discipline  embodied  in  these  codes,  are 

“ Rewards  and  Premiums. — They  are  adopted  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  school  in  Ireland, 
although  totally  opposed  to  the  principles  of  M.  Fellemberg,  and,  indeed,  of  sound  philosophy,  which 
in  substance  are,  that  the  innate  satisfaction  derived  from  study,  from  regularity,  and  from  cheerful 
obedience  to  necessary  restraints,  should  constitute  its  own  reward.  And  secondly,  that  the  conten- 
tion for  prizes  engenders  more  of  a desire  to  conquer  the  individual  than  to  secure  excellence  ; intel- 
lectual supereminence  sinking  from  an  object  desirable  on  its  own  account  into  the  mere  means  of 
obtaining  some  other  object.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  very  general  system  leads  to  so 
many  beginners  in,  and  so  few  constant  cultivators  of  learning,  yet  as  the  ages  of  the  pupils  of  Tem- 
pleiuoyle  are  very  various,  and  include  so  many  so  advanced  in  life  as  already  to  have  become  habituated 
to  tbe  use  of  these  artificial  stimulants,  it  is  probable  that  until  the  means  of  the  school  will  permit  of 
some  classification  by  ages,  the  system  of  premiums,  however  faulty,  must  he  continued. 

“ The  premiums  are  awarded  on  annual  examination  held  before  the  committee  and  subscribers,  and 
conducted  by  examiners  totally  unconnected  with  the  school.  The  presence,  on  these  occasions,  of 
most  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  ladies,  has  a tendency  to  raise  the  tone 
of  the  pupils’  minds,  and  to  impress  upon  them  a sense  of  the  importance  of  the  science  they  had  been 
theoretically  and  practically  studying.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  take  a part  in  the  examination,  by 
either  asking  or  suggesting  questions, — a practice  which  is  deserving  recommendation,  as  calculated 
to  give  additional  value  and  dignity  to  the  examination. 
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“DIETARY. 

Breakfast. — Eleven  ounces  of  oatmeal,  made  into  stirabout,  one  pint  of  sweet  milk. 

Dinner. — Sunday— Three  quarters  of  a pound  of  beef,  stewed  with  pepper  and  onions,  or  halt  a pound  of 
corned  beef,  with  cabbage,  and  three  and  a half  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Monday — Haifa  pound  of  pickled  beef,  and  three  and  a half  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Tuesday — Broth,  made  of  half  a pound  of  beet,  with  leeks,  cabbage,  and  parsley,  and  three  and  a half  pounds 
of  potatoes. 

Wednesday — Two  ounces  of  butter,  eight  ounces  of  oatmeal  made  into  bread,  one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  or  fresh 
buttermilk,  three  and  a half  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Thursday — Half  a pound  of  pickled  beef,  with  cabbage  or  turnips,  and  three  and  a half  pounds  of  potatoes. 
Friday — Two  ounces  of  butter,  eight  ounces  of  wheat  meal  made  into  bread,  one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  or  fresh 
buttermilk,  three  and  a half  pounds  of  potatoes. 

Saturday — Two  ounces  of  butter,  one  pound  of  potatoes  mashed,  eight  ounces  of  wheat  meal  made  into  bread, 
two  and  a half  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  one  pint  of  buttermilk. 

Supper — In  summer,  flummery  or  stirabout,  and  one  pint  of  sweet  milk.  In  winter,  three  and  a half  pounds  of 
potatoes,  and  one  pint  of  buttermilk  or  sweet  milk. 

“ In  lodging,  the  same  system  is  strictly  followed ; the  beds,  bed  clothing,  and  all  other  necessary 
articles,  being  simple  though  clean,  and  therefore  within  the  reach  of  every  industrious  peasant. 

“ To  qualify  a pupil  for  admission,  a nomination  was  originally  required  from  one  of  the  £25 
subscribers,  but  the  right  of  nomination  has  since  been  extended  to  annual  subscribers  paying  £2  for 
the  first,  and  £1  for  each  additional  pupil. 

“ The  following  is  the  form  of  the  recommendation  for  admission  of  a pupil  into  the  Agricultural 
Seminary  at  Templemoyle  : — 

“ Gentlemen, — I recommend  of  to  be  admitted  a pupil  into  the  North-west  of  Ireland 

Society's  Agricultural  Seminary ; and  I certify  that  he  can  read  and  write,  is  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  upwards, 
and  has  always  borne  a good  character. 

Subscriber. 

“ Dated  at 

Quarterly  payments  made  by 
Residence, 

Post-town, 

“ To  the  Committee  of  Templemoyle  Agricultural  Seminary. 

“ N.B — This  recommendation  must  be  filled  up  and  forwarded  (prepaid)  to  Pitt  Skipton,  esq.,  Londonderry, 
previous  to  the  admission  of  the  pupil. 

“ It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  each  pupil  bring  with  him  two  suits  of  clothes — one  for  working  in,  and  one  of  a 
better  description  for  Sundays ; four  shirts,  six  pair  of  stockings,  two  night  caps,  two  pair  of  shoes,  and  £2  10s. 
to  pay  in  advance  the  first  quarter’s  maintenance  and  education : and  the  subscribers  are  most  earnestly  requested 
to  impress  on  the  parents  of  those  recommended,  that  no  boy  can  be  continued  at  the  seminary  unless  the  quarterly 
payments  are  made  in  advance,  and  bis  conduct  meets  with  the  approbation  of  the  committee.  It  will  also  he 
necessary  for  the  subscriber  recommending  a pupil,  to  mention  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  make  the 
quraterly  payments  for  him,  his  place  of  residence,  and  post-town.” 

The  pupils  at  present  in  the  institution  have  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  of  very 
various  ages. 


“ The  coercive  means  or  punishments  are  wisely  left  in  the  hands  of  the  visiting  committee,  and  no 
corporal  punishment  is  permitted ; and  in  both  those  particulars  the  system  of  Temple-movie  is  an 
improvement  on  that  ot  the  industrial  school  of  Hoffwvl,  the  masters  having  no  power  of  punishing, 
the  pupil  never  becoming  the  victim  of  caprice  or  hasty  passion.  The  committee  meet  at  the  semi- 
nary, and  decide  on  all  complaints  brougln  before  them,  hearing  patiently  ail  parties,  and  awarding 
simple  punishments  in  proportion  to  the  offences — such  as  the  digging  an  extra  portion  of  drains,  Ac. 
Here  again  the  philosopher  would  doubtless  object  to  the  principle  of  connecting  in  one  idea  labour 
and  punishment;  but  allowing  for  the  necessary  imperfections  of  all  human  institutions,  the  present 
deficiency  of  early  training  in  society,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  retaining  in  more  matured  institu- 
tions some  of  the  modes  of  restraint  to  which  the  mind  of  the  pupil  has  already  been  accustomed,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  much  more  to  commend  than  to  blame  in  the  Templemovle  discipline,  whilst 
the  transfer  of  all  punishment  from  the  master  to  a committee  of  cool  unprejudiced  irentleraen,  is  a 
very  great  practical  improvement ; the  small  number  of  offences,  and  the  trivial  character  of  most  of 
them,  proving  that  it  is  not  only  speculatively  but  practically  judicious. 

“ The  great  object  of  all  industrial  schools  should  be  to  elevate  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition 
of  the  pupils,  without  incapacitating  them  for  their  ordinary  occupations.  They  must  be  abie  to  live 
on  common  things  until  they  have  earned  the  means  of  possessing  those  of  more  difficult  attainment ; 
hence  frugal  diet  is  an  essential  condition  in  such  establishments,  and  the  dietary  of  Templemoyle 
conforms  fully  to  the  rule. 


State  of  the  School  at  successive  periods,  aud  a General  Summary  of  its  results  up  to  September, 
1 S43,  will  be  better  shown  in  a tabular  form,  as  follows  : — 
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SUMMARY. 


Templemoyle  Agri- 
cultural Seminary. 


Admitted  previous  to  1st 
September,  184'2 . 
Admitted  from  1st  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  to  1st 
September,  1843  . 

Total  admitted  previous  to 
1st  September,  1843  . 
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The  distribution  of  the  pupils  after  the  termination  of  their  schooling,  is  deserving  of  particular 
attention,  as  affording  evidence  of  the  extent  of  its  utility,  and  there  will  be  found  a more  varied 
application  of  their  acquired  knowledge  than  might  have  been  anticipated ; for  although  the  seminary 
was  originally  intended  for  the  education  of  young  men  destined  for  agricultural . pursuits,  several 
individuals  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantage  derived  from  the  course  of  instruction  there 
pursued,  to  become  qualified  for  other  avocations ; and  as  far  as  the  committee  have  ascertained  of 
those  who  had  already  left  the  seminary,  on  the  1st  September,  1843,  there  were  employed— 


I as  principal  of  an  agricultural  school. 

1 as  agriculturist. 

4 schoolmasters. 

173  at  home  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

36  as  land  stewards. 

2 as  assistant  agents. 

2 as  land  surveyors. 

2 as  assistants  to  county  surveyors. 

3 as  gardeners. 

II  as  clerks. 


13  as  shopkeepers. 

93  emigrated  to  America,  West  Indies,  and  Australia. 
78  employment  not  known. 

8 deceased. 

427 

70  in  seminary  on  1st  September,  1843/ 

497 


Admitted  previous  to  1st  September,  1838  . . . . . • • • 313 

Admitted  from  1st  September,  1838,  to  1st  September,  1843,  and  of  these,  33  were  admitted 
from  1st  September,  1842,  to  1st  September,  1843  184 


497 


The  committee  state  further  that,  iu  every  instance,  when  young  men  have  been  sent  from  the 
seminary  with  the  necessary  certificates  of  qualification,  they  have  (as  far  as  the  committee  have 
ascertained)  been,  found  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  those  by  whom  they  have  been  employed  ; and 
when  they  are  engaged  in  farming  at  home,  they  impart  the  knowledge  which  they  have  obtained  at 
Templemoyle  to  their  friends  and  neighbours. 


Resources  and  Expenditure. 

In  considering  the  financial  condition  and  prospects  of  the  seminary,  it  is  gratifying  to  record  the 
liberality  with  which,  in  a district  comparatively  remote  from  the  capital,  and  therefore  depending 
on  its  own  resources,  a project  so  important  to  society,  and  yet  so  partially  connected  with  individual 
interests,  was  hailed  and  carried  into  effect.  The  principal  reliance  was  on  subscriptions  raised  by 
shares  of  £25  each,  122  of  which  have  been  subscribed  for,  amounting  to  £3,050. 

In  September,  1829,  a sum  of  £184  12s.  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  annual  contributions  have 
been,  at  subsequent  periods,  paid.  Considerable  donations  have  also  been  made  to  the  institution 
namely : — 

From  the  Honourable  the  Irish  Society  £200 

„ Irish  Peasantry  Society  . . . . ...  • 200 

„ Fishmongers’  Company 30 

„ North-west  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society,  in  successive  years  . 705 

„ Grocers’  Company,  towards  the  erection  of  house  and  offices  . . 1,500 

besides  donations  for  the  building  at  present  in  contemplation. 

This  sum  would,  doubtless,  have  left  the  establishment  free  from  any  kind  of  embarrassment,  had 
not  the  attempted  formation  of  a senior  branch,  or  college,  involved  the  managers  in  considerable 
outlay,  from  which  no  adequate  return  was  derived. 

To  enable  a judgment  to  be  formed  of  th.e  expenditure  of  the  institution,  we  add  here  an  accoun 
from  the  treasurer,  as  given  by  Captain  Portlock,  and  a similar  one  drawn  up  on  the  1st  September, 
1843,  being  five  years  later. 

Account  of  Treasurer’s  actual  Disbursements  and  Receipts  for  the  years 

From  lit  September,  1837,  to  1st  September,  1838.  From  1st  September,  1842,  to  1st  September,  1843. 


HOUSE,  &c. 


SALARIES 

M»D  SERVANTS 
£ 

WAGES. 

8.  d.  £ 

s."  d. 

SALARIES  A NX 

SERVANTS 

£ 

WAGES. 

s.  d.  £ *•  d. 

Head  master 

. 40 

0 

0 

Head  master  _ . 

. 65 

0 0 - 

Second  master  . 

. 10 

0 

0 

Second  master  . 

. 10 

0 o 

Head  former 

. 40 

0 

0 

Head  farmer 

. 40 

0 0 

Matron 

. 16 

0 

0 

Matron 

. 20 

0 o 

Gardener  . 

. 22 

0 

0 

•Music  master 

. 6 

0 o 

Servants  . 

. 17 

O 

0 

— 145 

0 0 

Gardener  . 
Servants  . 

22  0 u 
. 17  o 0 

180  o 0 
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PROVISIONS. 


£ 

JC, 

d. 

Beef 

70  17 

4 

Fish 

1 

2 

0 

Groceries  and  bread 

39 

11 

3 

Meal  and  flour  . 

35 

0 

0 

Potatoes  .... 

13 

0 

0 

Soap  and  candles 

10 

0 

0 

Repairs  of  furniture,  &c. 

— 

— 

— 

Sweeping  chimneys 

Rent  .... 

AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Flax-seed  .... 

22 

12 

0 

Clover,  grass  seeds,  turnips, 

&c 

20 

0 

0 

Wheat  .... 

5 

13 

9 

Oats  .... 

15 

10 

O 

Potatoes  .... 

13 

13 

0 

MANURE. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Bones  .... 

19 

10 

0 

Limestone  .... 

3 

15 

0 

LABOUR. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Labourers  .... 

43 

18 

6 

Threshing  .... 

12 

6 

6 

Flax  dressing 

7 

19 

6 

Turf  cutting 

13 

11 

2 

Draining  .... 

5 

14 

O 

Horse  work  (hired) 

9 

12 

6 

Garden  .... 

8 

6 

8 

Mason  and  cooper  . . 

0 

19 

6 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  REPAIRS. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Blacksmith 

20 

13 

0 

Saddler  .... 

20 

0 

0 

Carts  .... 

7 10 

0 

Sundries  .... 

5 

9 

5 

STOCK. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Horses  .... 

20 

11 

0 

Pig* 

4 

5 

0 

169  10 
15  18 
1 0 


PROVISIONS. 


Beef  .... 
Fish  .... 
Groceries  and  bread 
Meal  and  flour 
Potatoes 
Soap  and  caudles 
Salt  .... 

Repairs  of  furniture,  &c. 
Sweeping  chimnejs 
LAND,  &c. 

*■  I 

- I Rent 


I 1.5  8 

8 11 
i 14  6 


d. 


INCIDENTAL. 


Hay,  straw.  Sec. 
Grazing  cattle 
County  cess 
Insurance  . 
Washing  . 
Lectures  . 

Coals 

Sundry  small  sums 
Debts  paid  off  . 


AGRICULTURAL  SEEDS. 


Flax-seed  ... 
Clover,  grass  seeds,  turnips. 

&c.  . . . 

Wheat 

Oats .... 


Soot  and  bones  . 

Guano  and  muriatic  acid 
Salt  and  shells  . 


Labourers  . 

Flax  dressing 
Turf  cutting 
Draining  . 

Horse  work  (hired) 

Mason 

Cooper 


d.  £ 
0 

n 


27  8 
1 13 
3 18 


£ s.  d. 
54  9 7 
10  1 10-i 
8 0 0 
19  I 8 
1 2 (3 
1 10  0 
1 17  6 


33 


5 11} 
s.  d. 


IMPLEMENTS  AND  REPAIRS. 


£818  7 6} 


Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer  on  31st 
August,  1837  . 

Subscriptions 
Pupils’  payments  . 

Stock  sold  . 

Crop  sold 
For  a lad's  clothes 
Balance  due  Treasurer 


5 11  8} 
L 4 0 
3 10  0 


2 0 0 
) 19  5 


Blacksmith 

Saddler 

Threshing  machine 
Sundries  . 


Straw 

Grazing  cattle 

County  cess  and  poor  rate 

Insurance  . 

Washing  . 

Globes 

Stationery,  and  expenses  for 
examination 
Glass  . . 

Sundry  small  sums 

Debts  paid  off  . 

Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer 
on  31st  August,  1843 


Balance  in  hands  of  Treasurer 
August,  1842 
Subscriptions 
Pupils’  payments  . 

Stock  sold  . 

Crop  sold 
Trees  sold  . 


11  7 10 
60  0 0 
1 16  4A 


- 100  1 5} 


15  10 
2 18 
61  8 


171 

11 

7 

78 

0 

O 

9 

10 

6} 

£998 

6 

4 

£ 

d. 

31st 

. 9 

1 

8} 

. 31 

0 

O 

. 659 

10 

O 

. 197 

6 

7k 

. 73 

1 

Of 

. 28 

6 

H 

£998 

6 

4 
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Templemoyle  Agri- 
cultural Seminary. 


Abstract  of  Stock  on  Templemoyle  Farm. 


Kind. 

On  1st  Sept.,  1838. 

On  1st  Sept.,  1843. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Value. 

6 

£ s.  d. 
56  11  0 

8 

£ s.  d. 
80  0 0 

12 

96  0 0 

12 

120  0 0 

Two  years  old  cattle 

9 

45  0 0 

3 

21  0 0 

9 

5 

7 10  0 

5 

12  10  0 

Bulls  .... 

2 

20  0 0 

9 0 0 

1 

10  0 0 

Sheep  .... 
Swine  .... 

9 

12  0 0 

— 

18 

24  0 0 

32  0 0 

293  11  0 

302  10  0 

In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Templemoyle  Seminary,  the  com- 
mittee cannot  avoid  expressing  their  regret  at  the  embarrassment  under  which  it  continues  to  labour. 
They  anxiously  hoped  that  by  a judicious  system  of  management,  the  farm  would,  by  this  time,  have 
afforded  a considerable  annual  surplus,  beyond  its  own  actual  outlay,  towards  defraying  the  expendi- 
ture incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils.  Owing,  however,  to  the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  appropriating  large  sums  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  productive 
resources  of  the  farm  by  thorough-draining,  subsoil-ploughing,  manuring,  &c.,  &c.,  a very  limited 
amount  remains  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  And  notwithstanding  the  liberal  support  contri- 
buted by  the  friends  of  the  institution,  it  is  still  incumbered  with  a debt  of  £400,  independent  of  the 
sum  that  may  be  required  by  the  new  building.  This  debt  is  likely  to  be  liquidated  by  very  slow  degrees, 
so  long  as  the  pupils  are  admitted  at  the  present  rate  of  payment,  £10,  while  the  actual  outlay  for 
each  amounted,  in  the  present  year,  to  £12  1 Is.  1 Id. 

The  course  of  education  pursued  at  Templemoyle  is  of  a character  differing  in  many  essential  points 
from  that  adopted  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country.  It  in  no  respect  interferes  with  them  ; 
but  is  well  fitted  to  co-operate  in  extending  the  sphere  of  their  utility,  by  supplying  them  with  masters 
of  a superior  grade,  who  are  well  qualified  to  give  useful  instruction  in  the  science  and  practice  of 
agriculture,  or  by  training  some  of  the  teachers  at  present  employed  in  conducting  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  country. 

With  this  object  in  view,  and  with  the  desire  of  rendering  the  institution  more  generally  useful,  the 
committee  contemplate  that  in  the  addition  to  the  present  buildings,  sufficient  accommodation  will  be 
afforded  for  twelve  schoolmasters,  who  could  devote  one-half  of  the  day  to  the  acquirement  of  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  most  improved  methods  of  agriculture,  and  the  remaining  part  to  the 
obtaining  of  a practical  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  the  school  room,  and  the  several  branches  taught 
thereiu. 

It  would  be  desirable  that  each  master,  after  having  completed  his  studies  and  obtained  a certificate 
as  to  his  acquirements  in  agriculture  and  literature,  be  located  by  his  patron  in  a rural  district,  and  be 
supplied  with  a portion  of  land,  as  at  the  Larne  school,  for  a garden  and. model. farm,  to.be  cultivated 
under  a regular  rotation  of  crops.  This  would  afford  him  the  means  of  imparting  to  his  pupils,  and 
exhibiting  to  the  neighbouring  farmers  in  detail,  an  improved  system  of  husbandry,  and  thus,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  such  masters,  the  influence  of  Templemoyle  would  operate  in  localities  on  which 
it  could  not  otherwise  be  brought  to  bear. 

To  render  the  proposed  system  completely  efficient  it  is,  however,  absolutely  necessary  that  lectures 
should  he  given  in  geology,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  and  mechanics,  for  which  the  committee 
regret  to  state  the  present  funds  are  quite  inadequate.  _ 

An  outlay,  estimated  at  £500,  will  be  incurred  during  the  present  year,  in  erecting  and  furnishing 
the  contemplated  additional  buildings.  The  committee,  however,  calculating  from  past  experience  on 
the  great  liberality  evinced  by  public  bodies  and  private  individuals,  are  sanguine  in  the  expectation 
that  as  soon  as  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  institution  become  satisfied  of  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  the  suggested  alterations,  fuuds  will  not  be  wanting  to  carry  so  desirable  an  object  mto 
effect,  nor  will  they  be  driven  to  the  alternative  of  raising  the  annual  payment  by  the  pupils,  which 
they  fear  might  prevent  many  farmers  from  sending  their  sons  to  the  seminary. 

12th  April,  1844. 
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Memorial  to  Com- 
missioners from 
Inhabitants  of 
Eiphin. 


Appendix,  No.  25. 

Delivered  in  by  the  Rev.  J.  Moreton,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  383,  Q.  8. 

Eiphin,  July  1 5 th,  1844. 

My  Lord, — It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  satisfaction,  that  we,  the  inhabitants  EIpHin,  ancL^s 
vicinity,  holding  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland,  hail  the  arrival  o e . 
mission  amongst  us,  in  the  hopes  that  its  inquiries  will  lead  to'  an  amendment  of  the  exis  g 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country.  , , rj  „w,'astical 

By  the  evidence  of  our  witnesses  it  will  appear  that  the  exorbitant  demands  ot  t e c ^ 
Commissioners  have  deterred  many  of  us  from  seeking  perpetuities,  the  fine  and  mere  . 

demanded  for  a small  holding  in  this  town  being  sufficient,  with  the  interest  thereon,  a i 


uemu.uu.ea  ior  a smau  noidmg  in  trus  town  Being  sufficient,  witutue  - attention 

of  twenty  years,  to  purchase  its  fee  simple.  Another  grievance  to  which  we  would  c . 
of  the  Land  Commission  is,  that  we,  in  common  with  the  great  body  of  tenantry  m jease’gj  Jq 

liable  to  be  taxed  for  the  improvements  we  make  upon  our  holdings,  at  the  expiration  o ^jor(j  to 
the  shape  of  increased  fines  and  rents.  This  we  could  not  in.  justice  object  to  were  of 
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the  capital  he  sunk  ; but  we  deny  altogether  the  right  of  any  landlord  seeking  an  increase  of  rent  in  Appendix,  No.  23- 

consequence  of  the  improved  value  of  his  tenant’s  holding,  where  such  landlord  has  not  contributed  

towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  improvement.  No  stronger  proof,  mv  lord,  need  be  adduced  of  Memorial  to  Com- 
the  ill  effects  of  the  existing  laws,  than  that  it  has  caused  tenants  to  destroy  whatever  improvements  ™'*s'°ners  from 
they  had  made  upon  their  holdings  previous  to  the  expiration  of  their  lease,  which  would  never  have  *n“»Vlt8nta  of 
happened  under  a more  protecting  law.  p ln‘ 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  lordship’s  most  obedient  servants, 


Joseph  Moreton. 
William  Smith. 
Robert  Lynch. 

Law.  Kelly. 

Margt.  Crawford. 
Michael  Butler. 
Michael  Hanley,  sen. 
Isaac  Chanonhone. 
Robert  Chanonhone. 
Abraham  Ramsay. 
Michael  Davy. 
Michael  Leard. 

Thos.  + Simpson. 
Tbos.  Twamlow. 

John  Cunningham. 
Robt.  Cunningham. 
Owen  Colgan. 

Owen  Hand. 

Philip  Colgan. 
Michael  Higgins. 
Patt  Dyer. 

John  Gannon. 


Bridget  Higgins. 
Mick  Rock. 

William  Lally. 
Timothy  Mullany. 
Timothy  Murray. 
Patt  Murray. 

Bernard  Murray. 
John  Chanonhone. 
John  Gay  nor. 

Michl.  Higgins. 
Miclil.  M‘Dermot. 
James  + Hanley. 
John  Nolan. 

Gregory  Nolan. 

Patt  Nolan. 

Thos.  Martin. 

Thos.  + Martin,  sen. 
John  -f-  Nolan. 

Kelly  Nolan. 

James  Nolan. 


j Patt  Nolan. 

Francis  Nolan. 
Michael  Hanley. 
Thomas  Hanley. 
Thomas  Kelly. 
Thomas  Conlan. 
Patrick  Rourke. 

I Michael  + Reagen. 

, John  Counor. 

Mark  + M'Dermott. 

mark. 

Alexander  Douglas. 
Patt  Conry. 
i Thomas  Quin, 

j George  Sparks. 

Henry  S.  Burd. 

! H.  D.  O’Beirne. 
Michl.  Colgan. 

! hi* 

) John  + Reagan. 

] Garret  Murray. 

, James  Murphy. 


Appendix,  No.  26. 

Statement  in  reference  to  Lord  Lorton’s  Property,  adverted  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  391,  Q.  50. 
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Appendix,  No.  27. 

Principles,  Rules,  and  Regulations  of  the  Ballinasloe  Union  Agricultural  Society,  referred 
to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  510,  Q.  9. 

].  The  society  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  general  condition  of  the  farmin'* 
and  labouring  classes,  by  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  upon  the  small  farms, 
by  giving  encouragement  to  rural  manufactures  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  by 
awakening  a spirit  of  emulation  both  in  agriculture  and  manufacture,  that  may  lead  to  increased  anil 
more  profitable  employment  of  the  population  of  the  union. 

2.  The  society  to  consist  of  members  paying  not  less  than  £1  each,  annually. 

3.  Landed  proprietors  and  all  other  persons  desirous  of  promoting  tlie  welfare  of  the  district,  or 

interested  in  keeping  down  the  poor  rates,  are  qualified  and  invited  to  enrol  themselves  as  members  of 
this  society.  , r< 

4.  The  society  will  hold  annually  two  general  meetings,  one  on  the  first  Saturday  in  March,  and 
the  other  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  on  the  latter  day  an  exhibition  of  such  farming  stock  rnd 
other  articles,  the  produce  of  agriculture,  or  of  manufacture,  as  shall  be  named  in  the  premium  lists. 
If  the  29th  of  September  should  happen  to  fall  on  a Friday  or  a Sunday,  in  either  case  the  meeting 
will  be  held  on  the  previous  day. 

5.  Premiums  will  also  be  awarded  at  the  same  periods  to  such  cottagers  and  farmers  (havin'* 
entered  themselves  as  competitors)  as  shall  be  judged  to  have  exhibited,  during  the  preceding  half- 
year,  the  greatest  cleanliness,  good  order,  and  economy  in  their  houses  and  tenements. 

g!  Ploughing  matches  will  also  be  appointed  to  take  place  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations, and  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  managing  committee  of  the  society  shall  appoint. 

7.  Unless  when  a special  exception  is  stated  in  the  competition  list,  all  competition  for  the  society’s 
premiums  to  be  limited  to  the  three  following  classes  : — 

First  Class Fanners  holding  above  fifteen  and  not  more  than  thirty  Irish  acres. 

Second  Class— Farmers  holding  above  six  and  not  more  than  fifteen  Irish  acres. 

Third  Class — Farmers  not  holding  more  than  six  Irish  acres. 

8.  Farmers  of  the  above  three  classes,  being  tenants  to  members  of  the  society,  to  be  allowed  to 
compete  at  all  ploughing  matches  and  exhibitions  without  paying  any  entrance  fees. 

9.  Tenants  to  such  landed  proprietors  as  are  not  members  of  the  society,  to  be  permitted  to  com- 
pete on  paying  entrance  fees  as  follows  : — 

First  Class,  - - " "3s. 

Second  Class,  - - - -2s. 

Third  Class,  - - - - 1«. 

10.  Members  of  the  society  and  their  tenants  to  be  alone  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  arrangement 
made  for  the  services  of  the  agriculturist  and  the  supply  of  seeds. 

11.  Persons  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  society,  will  be  admissible  on  being  proposed  and 
seconded  at  any  general  meeting  of  the  society. 

12.  All  subscriptions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  hold  good  to  the  29th  September,  next  ensuing. 

13.  Members  who  shall  not  have  paid  their  subscriptions  for  the  current  year,  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  vote,  or  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

14.  The  officers  of  the  society  to  consist  of  a president,  six  vice-presidents,  treasurer,  two  secretaries, 
and  a paid  assistant,  to  be  chosen  annually  at  the  autumnal  general  meetings  of  the  society ; also,  of 
an  agriculturist  and  a seedsman. 

15.  The  committee  of  management  to  consist  of  all  such  members  of  the  society  as  shall  have  paid 
their  subscriptions  for  the  current  year.  Three  to  form  a quorum. 

16.  Meetings  of  the  committee  of  management  to  be  held  the  last  Saturday  in  every  month,  imme- 
diately after  the  adjournment  of  the  magistrates'  court.  Intermediate  meetings  may  be  especially 
called  on  the  requisition  of  any  three  members,  or  may  take  place  pursuant  to  the  adjournment. 

17.  The  auditing  aud  settling  of  the  treasurer’s  accounts,  the  drawing  up  of  lists  of  premiums  to 

be  given  at  the  exhibitions,  and  of  the  articles  in  which  competition  is  to  be  invited ; the  management 
and  details  of  proceedings,  and  the  rules  to  be  observed  at  exhibitions  and  ploughing  matches ; the 
superintendence  of  model  farms,  and  of  the  supply  of  seeds  for  the  use  of  the  society ; in  short,  all  the 
business  of  tlie  society,  with  the  exception  of  the  election  of  officers,  and  the  enacting  of  new  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  general  government  of  the  society,  to  be  transacted  by  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment.  # . 

18.  At  the  half-yearly  general  meetings  only,  can  alterations  be  made  in  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  government  of  the  society,  and  such  alteration  must  in  all  cases  be  founded  upon  a written 
report  previously  agreed  to  by  the  managing  committee,  and  presented  to  the  general  meeting..  . 

19-  In  cases  of  vacancies  by  death  or  resignation  among  the  officers  of  the  society,  provisiona 
appointments  may  be  made  by  the  committee,  specially  convened  for  the  purpose,  said  appointments 
to  hold  good  until  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  society. 

20.  Sub-committees  shall  be  formed  to  superintend  the  finance,  the  seed,  and  the  model  iarm 
department,  and  for  such  other  matters  as  may  require  special  superintendence,  of  which  su  -com- 
mittees, the  president,  vice-presidents,  secretaries,  aud  treasurer,  are  ex-officio  members. 

21.  At  every  general  meeting  of  the  society  the  treasurer’s  accounts  to  form  the  brst  matter  or 

consideration  ; after  that  the  report  of  the  committee  ; 3rdly,  tlie  admission  of  new  members  , _ }» 

the  consideration  of  any  suggestions  for  the  future  government  of  the  society ; and  lastly,  t e appom 
ment  or  re-appointment  of  officers  of  the  society.  . , 

22.  Questions  of  order  at  any  meetings  of  the  society,  where  not  governed  by  the  wri  n ie£~  . 

tions  of  the  society,  to  be  determined  by  the  chairman,  in  accordance  with  the  acknowledge  ru  e 
deliberative  assemblies.  _ _ . t 

23.  It  is  a fundamental  rule  of  the  society,  that  religious  or  political  discussions  are  on  no  ac 

to  be  allowed  at  any  meetings  of  the  society,  of  its  general  committee,  or  sub -committees.  . , 

24.  The  income  of  the  society,  applicable  to  its  current  expenses,  to  consist  of  interest  on  a c P 
created  by  donations,  of  the  annual  subscriptions  of  members  of  the  society,  and  of  the  paymen 

to  the  society  by  the  competitors,  at  the  several  exhibitions  and  ploughing  matches. 

25.  The  capital  created  by  donations  to  be  an  inalienable  trust  fund,  of  which  the  presi  e 
society,  and  the  two  secretaries,  for  the  time  being,  are  the  trustees,  who  may  be  empowere  y 
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committee  of  management,  specially  convened  for  that  purpose,  at  twenty-one  davs’  notice,  to  invest 
said  capital  as  they  may  deem  most  advantageous  for  the  society. 

26.  Payments  made  by  the  society  to  have  the  previous  sanction,  at  a.  regular  monthly  meeting  of 
the  committee  of  management,  and  to  be,  by  check  on  the  treasurer,  signed  by  the  chairman,  and 
counter-signed  by  one  ot  the  secretaries. 

27.  All  communications  to  and  from  the  society  to  be  pre-paid 

28.  Copies  of  the  above  rules  and  regulations  to  be  given  to  every  member  of  the  society,  and  to 

be  sent  to  every  clergyman  witlnn  the  union,  requesting  his  influence  and  co-operation  in  furtherim- 
the  objects  of  the  society.  1 3 


Appendix.  No.  28. 

Form  of  Lease  granted  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  referred  to  in 
Minutes  of  Evidence, 'No.  510,  Q.  25. 

This  Indenture,  made  the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  between  the  Right  Honourable  Richard,  Earl  of  Claucarty,  of  Garbally,  in  the  county  of 

Galway,  of  the  one  part,  and  of  the  other  part.  Witnessed, ‘that  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of 

Clancarty,  for  and  m consideration  of  the  rents,  reservations,  conditions,  and  agreements,  herein  after 
mentioned  and  expressed,  hath  granted,  bargained,  sold,  remised,  released,  and  confirmed,  and  bv 
these  presents  doth  grant,  bargain,  sell,  remise,  release,  and  confirm  unto  the  said  in 

actual  possession  now  being  by  virtue  of  a bargain  and  sale  to  thereof  made  by  the  said  Richard, 
Earl  of  Clancartv,  in  consideration  of  five  shillings  sterling,  by  indenture,  hearing  date  the  day  next 
before  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents,  and  by  force  of  “the  statute  for  transferring  uses  into 
possession,  unto  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  all  that  and  those, 

the  same  lying  and  being  in  the  parish  of  barony  of  and  county  of  Excepting 

and  always  reserving  out  of  this  present  demise,  all  woods  and  underwoods,  timber  and  timber  trees’, 
lying  under  or  over  ground,  all  mines,  minerals,  and  quarries,  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever  that  can 
or  may  he  found  on  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  with  full  liberty  for  the  said 
Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  his  and  their  servants, 
workmen,  and  labourers,  with  horses,  cars,  carts,  and  carriages,  working  tools  and  other  utensils,  at 
every  time  during  this  demise,  to  enter  iu  and  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof, 
and  to  dig,  fell,  search  for, . raise,  and  carry  away  the  same  to  his  or  their  own  proper  use  or  benefit, 
making  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  reasonable  recompense  or  satisfaction, 

for  any  damage  that  shall  or  will  be  done  to  the  said  demised  premises  in  raising,  digging  for,  and 
carrying  away  the  same.  And  also  full  liberty  for  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  his  and  their  servants  and  followers,  to  hawk,  hunt,  fish,  and 
fowl,  and  take  all  other  recreations  on  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  during  the  term 
hereby  granted.  To  have  and  to  hold,  all  and  singular  the  said  demised  premises,  hereby  granted  or 
released,  with  their  and  every  of  their  rights,  members,  and  appurtenances,  unto  the  said* 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  from  the  for  and  during  the  . Yielding  and 

paying  therefor  and  thereout,  yearly  and  every  year,  during  the  term  hereby  granted,  unto  the  said 
Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns,  the  yearly  rent  or  sum  of 

to  be  paid  and  payable  on  every  first  day  of  November,  and  every  first  day  of  May,  in 
every  year,  by  even  and  equal  portions,  clear  rent,  over  and  above  all  taxes,  charges,  assessments,  and 
impositions  whatsoever  (quit  rent  and  crown  rent  always  excepted).  The  first  payment  to  be  made 
on  the  first  of  said  days  next  after  the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents.  And  if  it  shall  happen  that 
the  said  reserved  yearly  rent,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  he  in  arrear,  for  or  by  the  space  of  twenty-one 
days  next  after  either  of  said  days  whereupon  the  same  ought  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  then  and  as 
often  as  it  shall  so  happen,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty, 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  into  the  said  demised  premises,  and  every  or  any  part 
thereof,  to  enter  and  distrain,  and  the  distress  or  distresses  then  and  there  found,  to  take,  lead,  drive, 
and  carry  away,  and  thereof  to  dispose  according  to  law,  for  payment  of  said  rent,  and  arrears  thereof, 
together  with  all  such  damages,  costs,  and  charges,  as  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  he  at  or  put  to,  for  or  by  reason,  or  on  account  of  the 
making  and  disposing  of  said  distress.  Provided  nevertheless  that  if  a sufficient  distress,  countervail- 
ing such  rent,  as  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  happen  to  be  in  arrear,  cannot  be  had,  found,  or  come  at 
on  the  said  demised  premises,  that  then,  and  in  such  case,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful,  to  and  for  the 
said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  into  the  said  demised 
premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  to  re-enter,  and  the  same  to  have  again, 
repossess,  detain,  and  enjoy,  as  in  his  former  estate,  and  as  if  these  presents  had  never  been  made,  any 
thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  anywise  notwithstanding.  And  the  said 
doth  for  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  covenant,  promise,  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said 
Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  in  manner  following ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  shall  and  will  from  time  to 

time,  during  the  term  hereby  granted,  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  said  Richard, 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the  said  reserved  yearly  rent  of 
on  the  days  and  times,  and  in  the  manner  herein  before  appointed  for  the  payment  thereof, 
as  aforesaid,  and  that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  shall  and  will  from  time 

to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter  during  said  term,  well  and  sufficiently  amend,  preserve,  uphold, 
maintain,  and  keep,  all  and  singular  the  buildings,  fences,  and  all  other  improvements  whatsoever, 
that  now  are,  or  at  anv  time  hereafter,  during  the  said  term,  shall  be  made,  thereon,  in  good  and 
sufficient  order  and  repair.  And  shall  and  will,  at  the  expiration  or  sooner  determination  of  these 
presents,  deliver  up  the  said  premises,  together  with  all  the  buildings,  fences,  and  other  improvements 
made  thereon,  unto  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and 
^igns,  in  such  good  and  sufficient  order  and  repair.  And  it  is  further  hereby  agreed  upon,  by  and 
between  the  parties  to  these  presents,  that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  shall 

not  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  set,  let,  alien,  grant,  or  assign  the  premises  hereby  demised, 
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or  any  part  thereof,  for  their  term  therein,  or  for  any  other  term  or  time,  to  any  person  or  persons 
soever,  without  the  leave  and  consent  of  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors 
administrators,  and  assigns,  first  thereunto  had  aud  obtained  in  writing,  under  his  or  their  hands  and 
seal.  And  further,  that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  shall  not  during  the 

continuance  of  this  demise,  plant,  or  set  with  grass  potatoes,  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part 
thereof,  without  the  leave  and  consent  of  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  first  thereunto  had  and  obtained  in  writing  as  aforesaid.  And  further] 
that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  shall  not,  during  the  continuance  of  this 

demise,  kill  or  destroy  any  game  on  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  permit  or  suffer 
any  person  or  persons  soever  to  kill  or  destroy  any  game  on  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part 
thereof,  without  the  special  license  in  writing,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of 
Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  or  without  prosecuting  to  conviction  the 
person  or  persons  who  shall  so  trespass,  pursuant  to  the  several  acts  of  Parliament,  made  and  now  in 
force,  or  hereafter  to  he  made  for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  game.  And  further  that  the  said  doth  for  heii-s,  executors,  and  adminis- 

trators, covenant,  promise,  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs, 
executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators] 

shall  not  build,  or  cause  to  be  built,  any  house  or  houses,  out-house  or  out-houses,  on  the  hereby 
demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  without  the  leave  and 
consent  of  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  there- 
unto in  writing,  first  had  or  obtained,  And  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  doth  for 

himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns, _ hereby  covenant,  promise,  and  agree,  to  and 
with  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  that  in  case  the  said 

heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  do  not  and  shall  not,  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise, 
plant,  or  set  with  grass  potatoes,  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  leave 
or  consent  of  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
first  thereunto  had  and  obtained  in  writing,  as  herein  before  mentioned.  And  that  in  case  the  said 
heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times 
hereafter  during  said  term,  well  and  sufficiently  amend,  preserve,  uphold,  maintain,  and  keep  all  and 
singular  the  buildings,  fences,  and  all  other  improvements  whatsoever,  that  now  are,  or  at  any  time 
hereafter  during  the  said  term,  shall  be  made  thereon,  in  good  and  sufficient  order  and  repair,  as 
herein  before  mentioned.  And  further,  that  in  case  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  adminis- 

trators, do  not  and  shall  not,  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  kill  or  destroy  any  game  on  the 
said  demised  premises,  or  permit  or  suffer  any  person  or  persons  soever,  to  kill  or  destroy  any  game  on 
the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  without  the  special  license  in  writing,  under  the  hand 
and  seal  of  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executor’s,  administrators,  and  assigns,  or 
without  prosecuting  to  conviction  the  person  or  persons  who  shall  so  trespass,  pursuant  to  the  several 
acts  of  Parliament,  made  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  and  now  in  force  for  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
called  Ireland,  for  the  preservation  of  the  game,  as  herein  before  mentioned.  Aud  further,  that  in  case 
the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  do  not  or  shall  not  build  or  cause  to  be  built,  any 

house  or  houses,  out-house  or  out -houses,  on  the  hereby  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  without 
the  leave  of  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  there- 
unto in  writing  first  had  or  obtained,  as  herein  before  mentioned.  Then  and  in  such  case,  he 

the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  and  will, 
during  such  term,  or  until  default  or  breach  of  said  covenants  or  agreements,  or  some  one  of  them, 
shall  be  committed  by  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  receive  and  take, 

during  the  said  term,  or  until  default  or  breach  of  some  one  of  said  covenauts  or  agreements,  but  not 
longer,  or  after  such  breach  or  default  from  the  said  lieirs,  executors,  aud  administrators, 

the  yearly  rent  of  as  and  for  the  rent  of  said,  demised  premises,  and  in  the  place  of  the  said 

reserved  yearly  rent  of  said  rent  of  to  he  paid  and  payable  on  the  respective  days, 

on  which  the  said  rent  of  as  herein  before  reserved  and  made  payable,  and  to  be  recoverable 

and  recovered  in  like  manner,  as  said  rent  of  is  hereby  made  recoverable.  Provided  always, 

and  it  is  hereby  agreed  upon,  by  and  between  the  parties  to  these  presents,  that  in  case  the  said 
Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  at  any  time  or 
times  after  any  default,  breach,  or  non-performance  of  any  of  the  said  covenants  or  agreements  accept 
or  receive  the  said  yearly  rent  of  or  any  part  thereof,  that  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty, 

his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  slid!  nut  be  thereby  or  therefor  precluded  from 
suing,  distraining  for,  and  recovering  the  said  reserved  yearly  rent  of  at  all  and  every  time 

and  times  thereafter.  And  the  said  doth  for  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators, 

covenant,  promise,  and  agree,  to  and  with  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  that  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  shall  and 

will  from  time  to  time,  during  the  said  term  (or  until  default,  breach,  or  non-performance  of  any 
of  the  said  covenants  or  agreements  herein  before  mentioned),  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid 
unto  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  lieirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  the  said 
reserved  yearly  rent  of  on  the  days  and  times,  and  in  the  manner  herein  .before  appointed  for 

the  payment  of  said  yearly  rent  of  And  if  it  shall  happen  that  the  said  reserved  yearly  ren 

of  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  in  arrear  for  or  by  the  space  of  twenty-one  days  next  after 

either  of  said  days  whereupon  the  same  ought  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  then  and  as  often  as  it  shall  so 
happen,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  into  the  said  demised  premises,  and  every  or  any  part  thereof,  to  en  r 
and  distrain,  and  the  distress  or  distresses  then  and.  there  found,  to  take,  lead,  drive,  and  carry  away, 
and  thereof  to  dispose  according  to  law,  for  payment  of  said  rent  and  arrears  thereof,  together  wi 
all  such  damages,  costs,  and  charges,  as  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  execu  ors, 
administrators,  and  assigns,  shall  he  at  or  put  to,  for  or  by  reason,  or  on  account  of  the  making  an 
disposing  of  said  distress,  Provided  nevertheless,  that  if  a sufficient  distress,  countervailing  sue  ren 
as  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  happen  to  he  in  arrear,  cannot  be  had,  found,  or  come  at  on  t e sai 
demised  premises,  that  then  and  in  such  case,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  ic  ar 
Earl  of  Clancarty,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  into  the  said  demised  premises, 
any  part  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  to  re-enter,  and  the  same  to  have  again,  repossess, 
detain  and  enjoy,  as  in  his  former  estate,  and  as  if  these  presents  had  never  been  made,  any  a 
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herein  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwithstanding  And  the  said  Richard,  Earl 
of  Clancartv,  doth  tor  lnmself,  his  neirs.  executors,  administrators,  ami  assigns,  Promise  and  u^ree  to 
and  with  the  said  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  that  "the ‘-aid  ° heirs 

executors,  and  administrators,  well  and  truly  paying  and  performing  the  rents,  rest r vat :on=  covenants’ 
conditions,  and  agreements  before  mentioned,  shall  and  taav  peaceabh  and  quietly  have,  hold  possess’ 
occupy,  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  said  demised  premises,  with  the  appurtenances  during  the 
tim1avo|ermat°rfai?’-W,tii0!:t  the  let-  trouble’  distur^uce,  or  eviction  of  him  the  said  Richard, 
Earl  ot  Clancartv,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  or  any  person  lawfully  claiming 
by,  from,  or  under  him,  them,  or  any  of  them.  In  witness  whereof  the  said  Richard,  Earl  of  Clan- 
carty,  hath  hereunto  put  his  title  of  honour,  and  affixed  his  seal,  and  the  said  hath  hereunto 

put  name  and  seal  the  day  and  year  first  herein  written. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  in  the  presence  of 


ArPEXDix,  No.  28. 

Form  of  Lease 
granted  by  the  Right 
Honourable  Earl  of 
Clancarty. 
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Papers  delivered  in  by  D.  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence.  No.  625,  Q.  7. 
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Cottiers’  Cottages. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer’s  Gazette. 

Ki'lvoir.  Decembers.  1S43. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  wishes  I have  endeavoured  to  give  an  explanation  of  mr  plan  of  a 
cheap  cottage  for  a cottier,  the  model  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  late  meeting  in  Belfast.  The 
want  of  capital  prevents  some  landlords — the  want  of  energy,  others — from  turning  their  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  the  houses  of  their  tenantry,  hut  bv  far  the  greater  number  ofus  are  prevented 
by  a dread  of  the  expense  to  Lie  incurred,  in  providing  what  would  he  considered  even  moderate 
accommodation  for  a cottiers  family.  To  meet  this  difficulty  has  been  my  object;  and  I be-  to  place 
in  your  hands  the  accompanying  model  and  plans,  for  the  inspection  of  such  proprietors  a”  take  an 
interest  iu  the  condition  of  their  tenantry,  and  may  he  desirous  of  contributing  to  their  comforts,  at 
what,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  (for  the  accommodation  10  bo  afforded)  a very  moderate  outlay.  What 

1 try  to  attain  are,  separate  sleepin— -places  for  the  family,  instead  of  having  all  its  members  crowded 
into  one  room,  sometimes  into  one  bed— a warm  pig-sty,  to  prevent  the  custom  of  bringing  the  sow 
into  the  house  at  the  time  of  farrowing — a warm  lien-house,  to  dispense  with  roosts  over  the  kitchen 
door-ways— another  place  for  the  milk  than  the  kitchen  or  bed-room — a small  store-room— a place  for 
two  cows  : and  a northern  gentleman  having  suggested  that  a place  for  a loom  would  be  desirable, 
at  a very  small  additional  expense  I give  n room  "for  that  purpose,  ten  feet  bv  eight. 

The  length  of  the  house  in  the  clear,  it  will  be  observed,  is  but  23i  feet — its  breadth  but  14  foet— 
height  9 leet.  The  kitchen  is  14  feet  by  12  feet:  the  bed-room  (or  luom-room  as  the  case  may  be) 
10  feet  by  8;  both  dairy  and  store-room  (to  be  divided  at  pleasure)  occupy  but  10  feet  by  4 feet  8 
inenes,  the  height  ot  the  room  is  7rr  feet.  I door  over  the  bed-room,  dairy,  and  store-room,  and  — et 
two  additional  sleeping-places,  by  running  a boarded  partition  inch  tliiek,  aud  8 feet  lii-h,  from 
the  centre  of  the  gable-end  window,  towards  the  kitchen.  On.  the  wall  running  across  the  house, 
separating  the  bed-room  and  store-room  from  the  kitchen,  I place  a wall-plate,  and  from  it,  to  the 
roof,  run  up  slight  poles,  at  18  incites  apart,  between  which  I weave  rods  of  hazel,  or  sidlow.  and  thus 
form  a partition,  separating  these  sleeping-places  from  the  kitchen,  leaving  an  ope  of  three  feet  in  the 
centre,  and  immediately  opposite  the  window  in  the  gable.  From  this  ope",  a landing  3 feet  long,  and 

2 feet  wide,  extends  into  tne  kitchen,  up  to  which  is  placed  a subdivided  step-ladder,  2 feet  wide, 
with  a hand-rail,  by  which  an  easy  access,  even  for  children,  is  afforded  to  these  sleeping  places. 


Front  Elevation. 
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□ 


Reference — 1.  Kitchen,  14  feet  by  12.  2.  Bed-room,  or,  if  necessary,  loom-room,  10  feet  by  8 feet.  3.  Store-room. 
5 feet  by  4 feet  8 inches.  4.  Dairy,  5 feet  by  4 feet  8 inches.  5.  Cow-liouse,  8 feet  by  7 feet.  6.  Piggery,  7 feet  by 
4 feet  6 inches.  7.  Cess-pool.  8.  J’rivy.  The  dotted  line  indicates  the  gutter  for  conducting  the  liquid  manure  to  the 
cess-pool. 

Ground  plan  for  a shifting  door  for  back  entrance,  (A)  a post  placed  in  a socket-stone,  kept  firm  by  two  iron  rods, 
connecting  it  at  top  with  (B  C)  the  jambs  of  the  door.  On  the  post  (A)  is  bung  a door,  which,  as  the  wind  veers,  is 
shifted  and  fastened  by  a bolt  to  either  of  the  jambs  (I  vor  C),  always  leaving  a free  passage  from  the  house  and  effec- 
tually breaking  off  tire  wind.  (D)  fire-place.  (15)  dresser.  (F)  steps  to  hen-liouse. 


Plan  of  two  Bed-rooms,  over  Bed-room,  Store-room, 

. and  Dairy,  each  1 1 feet  by  7 feet. 

The  roofs  of  the  bedsteads  for  these  rooms  must  be  made  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  incline  of 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  the  doors  tire  attached  to  the  uprights,  or  jambs,  forming  the  3 tee  ope, 
and  both  doors  close  on  the  jamb  at  the  end  of  the  board  partition  between  the  two  rooms,  an 
which  jamb  stands  2 feet  in  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  ope,  forming  an  angle  at  the  inside  o e 
landing.  The  division  between  these  sleeping  places  and  the  kitchen,  being  of  hurd.e,  or  as  e 
work,  the  gable-end  window  being  divided  by  a mullion  in  the  centre,  and  opening  into  ot  rooms, 
and  the  height  of  the  boarded  partition  being  but  8 feet,  a free  circulation  is  secured.  , 

If  the  houses  be  slated,  the  portion  of  the  roof  over  the  sleeping-places  should  be  lat  je  _ aa  P * 
tered,  and  the  spaces  between  the  laths  and  the  slates  filled  with  moss  or  saw-dust,  to  exclu  e 
in  summer  and  the  cold  in  winter.  . , c 

The  wall  of  the  chimney  gable  is  sunk  one  and  a half  feet  lower  than  the  remainder  o . ! 

by  which  the  yard  will  be  lower,  and  the  floor  of  the  house  the  higher  and  drier,  an  a 
height  will  be  also  obtained,  so  as  to  give  a quicker  pitch  to  the  roof  ot  the  linney.  1 e r p 
being  at  one  side,  instead  of  the  centre,  of  the  gable,  and  the  piggery  being  place  im 
behind  it,  constant  warmth  is  seemed  to  the  pigs.  The  hen-house  is  oyer  the  pig-sty,  con  q 
behind  the  chimney,  and  its  floor  being  of  hurdle  work,  tho  fowls  receive  warmth  xrom  P ° ’ 
well  as  from  the  chimney.  The  remainder  of  the  linney  gives  space  for  two  cows,  an  sew 
municate  from  the  pig-sty  and  cow-house  to  a cess-pool.  Should  the  house  be  mtende  01  ’ 

by  raising  another  gable  on  the  linney  wall,  and  arching  with  brick  oyer  the  cowr-  ouse  an  I q ’ 
an  additional  sleeping-place,  14  feet  by  7 feet,  will  bo  obtained  at  a trifling  increase  co  , ^ 

sleeping  room  on  the  ground  floor  may  be  converted  into  a loom  room ; the  door  ot  j 

on  the  outside,  which  would  give  move  room  in  store-room.  •.  must 

The  pig-sty  is  four  feet  high,  and  the  lien-house,  as  before  observed,  being  ove  » . , t 

approached  by  six  steps — three  outside  the  wall,  and  three  in  the  wall — the  tread  o eac  an(j 

inches,  and  the  riser  the  same.  Immediately  outside  the  sty  door  is  a small  yard  o I d > 
adjoining  it  the  cess-pool,  &c.  , j -igo  a 

The  shifting  door  or  porch  (having  proved  its  efficacy)  I most  strongly  ’ ^oor  might 

shed  extending  about  six  fee t on  each  side  of  it,  to  answer  as  a scullery,  lne  s ‘ ^ other 
stand  without  a post,  by  having  two  gudgeons  attached  to  it,  one  to  fit  into  the  soc  ce  - > 

into  the  frame-work  of  the  shed;  it  may  be  altogether  removed  in  fine  weather.  esoecially  if 

I also  strongly  recommend  a very  quick  pitch  for  the  roof,  whether  slated  or  tna  c e , for 

thatched,  and  that  the  covering  project  over  the  gable  walls — broad  hoop-iron,  ins  ea 
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the  bottom  of  tbe  bedsteads — and  the  door  or  the  pig-sty  to  open  in  and  out,  and  hang  so  as  to  keep 
always  shut,  and  a regular  variation  in  the  size  of  the  panes  of  the  windows,  by  which  a great  saving 
will  be  effected  in  glazing. 

Having  thus  far  endeavoured  to  explain  the  plan  (a  reference  to  the  model  will  make  it  more 
clearly  understood),  we  come  to  the  most  material  point — the  cost ; but  this  depends  so  much  upon 
locality,  the  manner  in  which  a building  may  be  finished,  and  other  circumstances,  that  it  would  he 
quite  idle  to  say,  with  any  thing  like  accuracy,  what  it  might  be.  Tenants  must  be  housed,  whether 
at  their  own  expense  (as  is  too  often  the  case)  or  at  that  of  their  landlord,  or  at  the  joint  expense  of 
tenant  and  landlord.  Are  tenants  housed  as  they  should  be  ? Generally  speaking,  I say  not ; and 
the  question  comes,  is  the  plan  here  submitted  too  expensive  ? or  does  it  contain  a greater  extent  of 
accommodation  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  aftording  reasonable  comfort  to  the  ordinary  descrip- 
tion of  cottier  tenantry  ? The  entire  extent  of  the  dwelling-house  is  but  23i  feet  in  the  clear — 
breadth  14  feet — its  height  hut  9 feet.  The  linney,  containing  the  offices,  but  1 4 feet  by  7 feet  in 
the  clear.  The  number  of  doors  seven,  windows  four,  one  fire-place,  not  quite  ten  square  of  roofing 
on  house  and  offices,  and  only  one  and  a half  square  of  joisting  and  flooring. 

If  landlords  and  tenants  came  to  an  understanding,  and  made  the  building  of  a house  a joint 
concern,  it  would  come  very  light  on  each.  I have  just  contracted  with  a mason  for  building  the 
walls  of  as  many  houses  as  I please,  on  the  plan  I have  submitted,  at  the  cost  of  £2  15j.  for  both 
house  and  linney.  The  tenant  finds  stones,  attendance,  and  diets  the  mason  and  his  assistant — I give 
lime.  The  only  additional  expenses  out  of  pocket  I need  incur,  are  doors  and  windows,  one  and 
a half  square  of  flooring,  the  deal  partitions,  and  slates  and  foreign  timber  for  the  linney.  I have  my 
own  timber  for  the  roofs  of  the  dwelling-houses,  which  will  he  thatched ; and  altogether  I do  not 
calculate  on  having  more  to  pay  than  about  £10  cash  out  of  pocket  on  each  house ; but  the  occupiers 
being  tenants-at-will,  I purpose  making  them  allowances  for  their  labour,  by  instalments  out  of  their 
accruing  rents. 

Some  gentlemen  object  to  thatching  the  dwelling-house — it  is  a valid  objection,  but  I cannot  avoid 
it ; I have  too  many  houses  to  build,  and  too  little  money  to  allow  mo  to  incur  the  additional  expense 
of  slating.  To  those  who  can  eucounter  the  outlay  1 strongly  recommend  slating,  as  I do  Mr. 
Smith’s  plan  of  draining  and  subsoiling  (when  proprietors  can  afford  it)  in  preference  to  Mr.  Wilson’s. 

Some  may  object  to  the  insufficiency  of  accommodation ; let  me  recommend  their  attention  to 
Captain  Kennedy’s  plan  for  cheap  cottages  and  farm-yards.  Others  may  object  to  the  appearance  of 
the  bouse — I leave  the  ladies  to  exercise  their  taste  in  the  way  of  ornament.  My  object  is  to  attract 
attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cottiers  of  Ireland  are,  in  most  instances,  housed,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  necessary  accommodation,  at  the  least  possible  expense.  My  hope 
is,  that  some  of  the  most  influential  and  benevolent  of  our  fairer  sex  may  be  induced  to  institute  “ a 
Society  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Irish  Peasantry,”  and  in  order  to 
insure  its  ultimate  success  beyond  the  possibility  of  failure,  that  they  may  solicit  our  gracious  Queen 
to  sanction  it  by  her  patronage  and  support. 

I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  J.  Wilson. 
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Temporaet  Substitute  for  Furrow  Draining. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer’s  Gazette. 

Belvoir,  County  Clare,  19th  March,  1844. 

Sm,— The  oat-sowing  season  having  commenced,  I beg  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  such 
of  your  readers,  being  small  farmers,  as  have  to  deal  either  with  a cold,  wet  soil,  not  yet  drained— nr 


out  of  the  parts  lined  off  for  the  furrows,  and  put  on  the  ridges  all  the  active  soil  which  could  be 
taken  up  by  the  spade.  The  seed  was  then  sown,  and  covered  by  the  earth  which  had  remained  m 
the  furrows,  and  which  were  for  this  purpose  cleanly  shovelled. 

By  this  mode  I obtained  a dry  seed  bed  in  moist  ground— a fresh  act  we  soil  in  exhausted  ground— 
and  ‘a  depth  of  surface  in  light  land.  The  increased  return  in  the  crops  far  more  than  repay  for  anv 
little  additional  labour,  or  loss  iu  extent  of  surface  (at  least  I found  it  so),  for  my 'crops  thus i Med 
were  pronounced  by  a number  of  competent  judges  to  be  extraordinary,  considering  tbe  description  of 
land  which  produced  them,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  grown  . 

In  one  instance,  on  a cold,  retentive  soil,  not  drained , where  there  had  been  a v en- poor  crop  of 
potatoes  tlie  previous  year,  and  the  soil  not  stirred  from  the  time  the  potatoes  hud  been  due  out,  unti 

the  oa.ts  were  sown.  fob],  the  stubbles  having  been 

In  the  other  case,  a second  crop  of  oa<.&  was  taken  on  tut  .amt  we  u> 
ploughed  in  October  = This  crop  net  much  superior  to  the  former ; it  produced  hue  grain,  rad  «»£ 
Luriant,  that  .he  greater  part  of  it  was  lodged  when  I railed  on  die  gentlemen  to  new  it,  a few 
days  previous  to  reaping,  which  was  on  the  9th  of  August.  nr  the 

Should  the  surface  or  active  soil  be  very  shallow,  the  breadth  ot  the  ndge  n w be  ° _ 

breadth  of  the  furrow  increased.  The  wide  furrows  ahovv  of  loosening  e s ' , draininsr  is 
bars,  picks,  or  spades,  and  I carefully  reserve  all  siones  which  appear  for  driuas  w beix  ^n  ng  i 
necessary  ; and  where  it  is,  I now  drVin,  whenever  I find  the  stones  at 

I make  tlie  drains  at  forty  or  sixty  feet  apart,  and  put  in  my  intermediate  drams  m each  succeeding 

year,  as  I obtain  stones  in  loosening  the  subsoil.  , t nnu-rnn  the  ridtres  and 

The  drains  axe  run,  according  to° Mr.  Smith’s  plan,  down  the  incline,  and  I now  run  t ie  ntlges  am 
furrows  also  down  the  incline,  the  two  first  years  of  cropping,  instead 
plotting  , he  ridges  the  second  rear  The 

or  with  a slight  incline  across  the  field,  sinking  the  ma^ia  ^ ^ ^ ^ nuiV  recehe  the 
those  running  down  tlie  incline,  that  the  diagonal  fun  on.,  v>  , * 

water  from  the  other  furrows,  and  conduct  it  towards  the  drams  at  tun  mig  t.  _T  n i • 

I la,  out  mv  ridges  for  potatoes  the  samo  breadth  as  for  oats,  and  t„l 
plan,  putting  'the  s°ets  in  lows  across  the  ridges,  five  «>.  .»  «uh  row,  and  .he ™ 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches  apart ; thus  saving  seed,  being  ena  e< 


Appendix,  No.  29. 
Cottiers’  Cottage*. 
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Temporary  substi- 
tute for  Furrow 
Draining. 


Experiment*  in  cul- 
tivating Lazy-bed 
Potatoes. 


from  weeds,  to  dig1  out  the  potatoes  at  less  cost  without  injury,  and  increasing  the  produce  ov  th 
old  lazy-bed  system,  in  the  proportion  of  one-sixth.  The  greater  part,  of  my  land  having  a ret^  • 6 
substratum,  or  being  exhausted  from  constant  cropping  and  bad  cultivation,  I require  all  th  6ntlVe 
pauts  to  till  in  the  above  mode — allowing  the  full  cost  for  drains  and  subsoiling.  oecu" 

Mr.  Smith  never  tills  until  he  has  obtained  a permanent  dry  seed-bed,  by  frequent  furrow  dr  ' 
How  many  thousands  of  acres  are  there  under  cultivation  in  Ireland  requiring  furrow-draiuino-  r mS' 
in  wet  seasons,  vast  quantities  of  seed  perish,  the  land  not  yielding  half  a crop.  Now,  as  (even  th  b 
we  had  sufficient  capital  to  employ  the  entire  of  our  superabundant  population  on  furrow-draining  > 
would  take  several  years  to  drain  the  land  at  present  under  cultivation,  is  it  not  desirable  to  ins  • ** 

temporary  dry  seed  bed,  until  we  are  enabled  to  obtain  one  which  shall  be  permanent  ? Yours  ^c** 

D.  J.  Wilson. 

Experiments  in  Cultivating  Lazy-bed  Potatoes. 

Belvoir  National  Agricultural  School,  October  17,  1843 
Sir,— In  obedience  to  your  directions,  I have  to  give  the  following  as  the  result  of  the  experiment 
made  in  planting  potatoes  in  lazy  beds  in  three  several  ways.  Six  ridges  were  laid  out,  four  feet  wide 
with  two  feet  furrows— an  equal  quantity  of  manure  laid  down  for  each.  Two  ridges  were  planted’ 
the  cuts  being  laid  thick,  without  any  regularity,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  planting  lazy  beds  • 
two  ridges  had  the  cuts  placed  in  rows  fourteen  inches  apart,  five  sets  in  each  row ; and  two  ridges’ 
according  to  Mr.  Barklie’s  plan,  rows  seventeen  inches  asunder,  five  sets  in  each  row.*  ° ‘ 

. Tlie  manure  was  spread  over  the  entire  of  the  ridges,  tilled  in  the  old  lazy-bed  way,  and  imme- 
diately over  the  sets  planted,  fourteen  inches  and  seventeen  inches  asunder ; the  quantity  of  ground 
under  each  being  seven  square  perches  English,  or  four  and  one-third  perches  Irish  ; the  quantity 
of  cuts  planted  in  the  old  way  being  six  and  one-half  stone  ; those  planted  in  rows,  at  fourteen  inches^ 
five  and  one-half  stone  ; and  those  in  rows,  at  seventeen  inches,  five  stone.  I had  the  potatoes  due- 

and  weighed  on  the  14th  instant,  and  I find  the  return  to  be  as  follows  : 1 ° 

From  the  old  mode  of  planting,  . . . . .87  stone 

» those  in  rows  at  14  inches,  . 97  stone! 

„ those  in  rows  at  17  inches,  . . . . .103  stone! 

So  I find  that  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Barklie  for  planting  potatoes  in  lazy  beds,  is  the  best  as 
yet  known  in  this  country,  not  only  for  the  produce,  which  is  the  chief  object,  but  throughout  the 
whole  season  there  is  decidedly  a great  advantage  in  every  operation  which  takes  place,  from  the  very 
planting  of  them  to  the  time  of  digging.  The  ridges  take  less  seed,  require  less  labour,  they  can 
be  freed  from  weeds  with  greater  ease  and  less  danger  to  the  tender  stalk,  and  dug  with  greater 
facility,  and  without  the  slightest  injury  from  the  spade.  Another  very  great  advantage,  particularly 
m those  localities  where  there  is  but  a light  surface,  is  that  of  moulding  across  the  ridges  ; this  I have 
also  tried,  and  with  the  best  possible  result. 

In  order  to  make  this  experiment  still  more  obvious,  I have  made  the  following  calculation 


ENGLISH  AOItE. 

Mr.  B.’s  plan,  7 perches,  beiug  l-23rd  of  an  acre,  producing  103  stone,  gives  . 2^369 
Old  plan,  7 perches,  being  1— 23rd  of  an  acre,  producing  87  stone,  gives  . . 2,001 

Produce  gained  by  Mr.  B.’s  plan  over  the  old,  ......  368 


IRISH  ACRE. 

ruj  S Perc^e,s5  being  1 — 37tli  of  an  acre,  producing  103  stone,  gives  . 3,811 

Old  plan,  4*  perches,  being  1— 37th  of  an  acre,  producing  87  stone,  gives  . . 3,219 

Produce  gained  by  Mr.  B.’s  plan  over  the  old, 592 


Plan  for  Loosening 
Subsoil. 


To  D.  J.  Wilson,  Esq. 


I remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

John  Lynch. 


PLAN  FOR  LOOSENING  SUBSOIL. 

Each  Diagram  represents  four  statute  perches.  Scale  thirty-three  feet  to  an  inch. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

Ridges  four  feet  wide  to  run  diagonally,  sloping  to 
oneMde.  Furrows  two  feet  wide  to  be  loosened  with 
snlLS|f1j0rir07bar’  lccordinS  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The  lighter 
the  surface  the  wider  the  furrows,  and  consequently  the 
narrower  the  bars.  1 


SECOND  YEAR. 

The  ridge  and  furrow  are  reversed  by  splitting  the 
ridge ; the  furrow  of  the  first  year  forming  the  centre 
of  the  ridge  of  the  second,  and  the  farrow  of  the  second 
year  being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge  of  the  first, 
a mode  frequently  adopted  by  the  peasantry.  The  same 
process  of  loosening  the  soil  as  before. 


about  s«v!ne^t.rotlier|Undjr-tlle  usual  quantity  of  seed.  In  this  country,  where  the  cross  drill  system  is  common, 
may  be  ennnoh  r°w  °f  {our  feet-  But  in  rich  and  well-manured  land,  perhaps  five  sets  in  four  feet 

may  oe  enough.  This  should  be  tested  by  experiment.  (Coleraine.) 
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THIRD  YEAR. 


Plough  in  eight,  nine,  or  ten  feet  courses  down  the 
incline,  sinking  your  drains  in  every  second  furrow  as 
narrow  as  you  can,  but  to  the  full  depth  of  two  feet  and 
a half,  scattering  what  yon  take  out  ns  widely  and 
lightly  as  possible  over  the  adjoining  surface.  As  soon 
as  circumstances  permit,  put  in  the  stones  or  tiles  ; the 
cleaning  of  the  bottoms  of  the  drains  and  the  paring  of 
the  sides,  will  afford  sufficient  covering.  The  furrows 
which  had  been  loosened  occupying  two-thirds  of  the 
field,  the  bars  one  foot  each  constituting  the  other 
third ; thus  all  incline  towards  the  drains,  the  bars 
acting  as  conductors  for  the  water. 


Take  every  particle  of  good  soil  out  of  the  furrows  before  you  begin  to  loosen  the  subsoil;  the 
increased  return  in  your  crop  by  the  increased  depth  of  surface  will  more  than  repay  for  your  trifling 
increase  of  labour  and  apparent  loss  of  ground  by  the  wide  furrows.  The  stones  thrown  up  m the 
tilling  should  be  heaped  at  the  points  it  is  ultimately  intended  to  run  the  drains ; those  thrown  up  in 
the  subsoiling  may  remain  in  the  furrows  until  the  crop  is  off,  and  then  removed  to  those  points. 

To  meet  the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  till  in  drills,  I would  plough  in  diagonal  courses  of  seven 
feet,  gathering  the  soil  as  much  as  possible  to  the  centre;  then  harrow,  plough  again,  leaving  three 
feet  in  the  centre  of  the  course  untouched,  but  ploughing  on  both  sides  of  these  three  feet  so  as  to 
bring  the  entire  course  nearly  to  a level ; harrow  again,  and  clean  out  your  two  feet  furrow  to  its 
proper  depth.  The  courses  will  then  allow  you  to  open  four  drills  on  it ; loosen  the  furrow  as  before. 
In  the  second  year  you  do  not  place  your  furrow  in  the  centre  of  the  course,  but  within  one  foot  of 
the  furrow  of  the  former  year.  By  this  mode  it  takes  three  years  to  loosen  the  subsoil ; but  as  the 
land  will  be  much  more  easily  cleaued,  it  is  the  process  I would  prefer.  . 

The  cost  of  loosening  subsoil  according  to  this  plan  wiU  not  (strange  as  it  may  appear)  in  ordi- 
nary cases  be  more  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  per  statute  acre,  calculating  labour  at  8 d.  and 
10  d.  a day;  and  the  cottiers  and  small  farmers  will  be  enabled  to  accomplish  this  most  desirable  end 
without  capital,  without  skill,  with  little  labour,  while  tbeir  land  is  bearing  a crop ! 

Several  acres  may  be  in  progress  at  the  same  time,  and  the  subsoil  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for 
six  or  seven  months,  counting  the  period  before  and  after  loosening  bo  much  of  the  soil  is  loosened 
that  the  furrow  drains  are  subsequently  sunk  at  very  small  cost,  and  the  process  is  performed  at  what 
is  called  the  idle  time  of  the  year,  and  during  the  long  days.  . . . 

The  plan  having  met  the  unqualified  approval  of  experienced  gentlemen  and  Scotch  agriculturist., 
10  witnessed  the  process  and  can  testify  to  the  cost,  I would  urge  propneto^tojut  i^rn^  general 

over  a period 


who  witnessed  the  process  and  can  testify  t , u.  . 

operation  upon  their  estates  in  the  ensuing  spring,  allowing  their  tenants  one-halt,  two-th 
the  entire  of  the  cost,  according  to  circumstances,  when  it  is  so  very  trifling  and  spread  o 


°f  Andlf^i  doubt  could  exist  upon  the  success  of  the  plan,  it  is  removed,  for  it  is  now  sauKioned  by 
the  approbation  of  that  powerful  and  experienced  advocate  for  subsoiling,  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston 
our  only  material  differelce  being  that  he  would  first  complete  the  drams,  wh.le  I mould  tot  loosen 
the  subsoil,  as  being  more  suited  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and .therefore i hkely ^ 
into  general  operation.  But  as  every  suggestion  on  the  subject  co^g  fimm  h m should  be  almott 

considered  as  law,  where  proprietors  can  aflord  the  outlay  his  advice  s o .Up,!,.. ' nronrietors  %■ 

that  practical  and  scientific  improver,  Jdi^ged  i coJLcd  as  I 

occupiers,  owe  so  nruchi,  coincides  with  Mr.  smith,  my  opin  , , _n-j  e f KpJno- 

am,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  for  one  acre  tha  wi  would  be«-  of  those  who 

subsoiled,  tire  will  bS  one  hundred 

I want  to  loosen  subsoil  and  drain  in  the  speediest 

and  least  expensive  manner,  as  l 

Annexed  is  an  extract  from  tu.  , 

William  Homley,  of  Rich  Hill,  esq.,  which  appeared  in  the  l-armei  s 


remember  that  my  primary  object  |s  the  Wsh^tien  adopted  throughout  Inland, 

"nd  least  expensive  manner,  as  being  that  which  will  he  mo  0 . £-t  drawn  ud  bv 

Annexed  is  an  extract  from  the  very  clear  and  accurate  account  of the  “SJ  Xi 

.raikm  Homley,  of  Bich  Hill,  esq.,  which  appeared  m the  Fa-mere  Gazette  of  July  16th,  winch 
will  show  how  very  trifling  is  the  expense  in  ordinary  soils : , , onmnleted  the  two 

■'  Four  men  were  directed  to  dig  out  the  subsoil  with  an  ever,  bottom  and they f»“P>*ed 
perches  allotted  them  in  thirteen  minutes ; but  supposing  y,!^L.n  nprrlies  an  hour  for  one 

rahsoil  with  a hard  ^D^mate^^y  heing^l^tojrood^OTdti^^l^by 


man,  or  twenty  perches  for  the  day  Oi  • i r rrnm 

eight  will  give  160  perches,  or  one  g I d”y  th^w.^  s of  the  lollitv,  will  come  to  Sc.  id. ; 


10j.  8 d.  as  the  expense  of  subsoiling  one  statute  acre. 
1842. 


Appendix,  No.  30. 

Plan  for  loosening 
Subsoil. 
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Appendix,  No.  SI. 


Letter  to  the  Rate 
Payers  of  the 
Limerick  Union. 


Papers  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  625,  Q.  15. 

Limerick  Union. — To  the  Pate  Payees,  City  and  Rural. 

Gentlemen, — Annexed  you  have  one  of  the  calculations,  made  in  round  numbers,  which  I read  at 
tiie  meeting  of  the  hoard  of  guardians,  on  the  3rd  instant,  previous  to  the  declaring  of  a new  rate 
The  calculation  is  made  from  a valuation  of  £220,000  on  the  entire  union.  The  first  rate  was  made 
on  a valuation  of,  I believe,  £240,000,  and,  consequently,  the  first  levy  was  more  than  is  set  down 
but  as  the  workhouse  was  open  a few  weeks  previous  to  the  16th  of  July,  one  may  he  set  off  a<nunst 
the  other.  You  have  also  annexed,  the  observations  which  the  reading  of  the  calculation  drewYorth 
as  they  appeared  in  the  Limerick  Chronicle  of  the  6th  inst.,  and  the  reply  of  the  clerk  of  the  union 
to  a letter  which  I addressed  to  him  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  While  I 
think  it  right,  gentlemen,  to  disabuse  you  of  the  impression  you  may  labour  uuder,  regarding  repay- 
ments on  account  of  the  building-  of  the  workhouse,  I deem  it  but  fair  to  the  assistant  commissioner 
to  state  my  conviction,  that  in  his  observations  he  did  not  intend  to  convey  that  it  had  been  paid  for. 
I also,  gentlemen,  annex  another  calculation,  showing  how  the  rate  just  declared  will  affect  the  several 
electoral  divisions,  and  which  will  besides  enable  you  to  judge,  how  far  the  promises  of  reduction,  held 
out  previous  to  the  imposition  of  the  new  rate,  have  been  realised,  and  also  to  say  generally,  whether 
the  relief  afforded  to  the  destitute  is  at  all  commensurate  with  the  vast  expense  to  which  you  are 
subjected.  I have  the  honour  to  he,  your  obedient  servant, 

January  30th,  1844.  D.  J.  Wilson. 


Total  expense 

Names  of  the  several  Electoral 

Average  No. 
of  Paupers  Trim 
lath  July,  1811, 

Maintenance 
of  Paupers  In  tlio 
several  Klcc- 

“ 

ate.  charged  to  each  1>1  visum, 
rve  Uiiretont  periods : 

Amount  of 

Showing  the 
No.  of  time,  the 
Rate  exceeds 
the  Expense  of 

If 

s 

Mainrennnce  in 

times. 

lier  pauper,  per 

1st  Rate. 

ami  Bate. 

3rd  Bate. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Union  at  large, 

44  4 

5,047 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

Limerick, 

499 

5,695 

2,205 

3,089 

6,617 

11,914 

2 

524 

Patrick’s  well,  . 

12 

137 

315 

315 

441 

1,071 

112 

Crecora,  . 

10 

114 

196 

196 

274 

660 

5 

96 

Fedamore, 

11 

125 

189 

189 

204 

642 

5 

Bally bricken,  . 

4 

411 

243 

243 

243 

729 

15 

39 

Cabirconlisb,  . 

17 

193 

144 

144 

361 

649 

3 

70 

Ivilmnrry, 

3 

34 

208 

187 

291 

686 

20 

6 

Mnrroe,  . 

3 

23 

70  . 

7S 

226 

9 

19 

Abington, 

•2 

23 

160 

144 

224 

523 

22 

22 

Cappamore, 

y 

102 

94 

94 

187 

375 

3 

Oil 

Doon, 

l 

12 

18 

16 

IS 

53 

4 

Castleconnell.  . 

in 

205 

104 

114 

313 

531 

2 

121 

Kilokennedv,  . 

7 

80 

119 

142 

238 

476 

5 

76 

Kiltnmoulea,  . 

31 

352 

209 

251 

419 

879 

2 

175 

Kilseely,  . 

15 

171 

79 

79 

238 

396 

2 

54 

Kilfenagliln.  . 

y 

102 

5/ 

63 

143 

263 

2 

59 

Killeely,  . 

18 

205 

171 

171 

428 

770 

3 

155 

) Total  average.  . 

1,112 

1-2,666 

- 

- 

- 

19,803 

- 

j Total  Paupers  on  \ 
[ Rural  Districts,  \ 

] (If) 

1.9-24 

- 

- 

- 

7,8S9 

4 

193 

“ Mr.  W.  Hall  said,  that,  as  the  press  was  in  attendance,  he  conceived  some  explanation  ought  to  be 
given  in  reference  to  the  calculations  read  by  Mr.  Wilson,  lest  a wrong  impression  might  go  abroad. 

“ The  assistant  commissioner  said,  that  in  the  calculations  referred  to,  were  included  the  expense 
for  bedding,  furniture,  clothing,  building  of  the  workhouse,  officers’  salaries,  and  all  the  expenditure 
incurred  at  the  opening  of  the  establishment. 

“ Mr.  Delmege — And  these  matters  will  never  have  to  he  charged  again.” — Limerick  Chronicle. 

“ Workhouse,  Limerick,  January  24th,  1844. 

“ Sir, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  22nd  inst.  In  reply  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  none  of  the  debt  due  for  the  building-  of  this  workhouse  has  been  yet  paid 
out  of  the  rates.  I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ David  J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  &c.  &c.  D.  O’Connor,  Clerk  to  the  Union.” 


New  Hate. 


Names  of  Electoral  Divisions. 

No.  of  Paupers, 

Total  Expense 
Clothing  mill  Me 
nnnee  of  Paup. 
in  tile  severa 
Electoral  Divlsl 
for  as  weeks, 
is.  Till,  per  pai 
per  week,  as  I 
Estimate. 

lev, 

Rate  for 
°Y«ar. 

Net  Annual 
of  ah  Property 

thereon 

a. 

No.  oftimes 
Hate  exceeds  the 

Llotirins  and 
Maintenance  of 
vadl  Division. 

Union  at  large. 

444 

£ s. 

d. 

£ 

£ s 

it. 

Limerick, 

499 

2,108  5 

6 

141, 

105,879 

6,396  17 

u 

3 

Patrick’s  well,  . 

12 

346  15 

6 

6 

Crecora,  . 

10 

255  7 

1 

(1 

I-  edamore, 

11 

246  8 

5 

16 

Ballybricken,  . 

4 

293  1 

6 

18 

Cahirconlish,  . 

17 

173  12 

6 

2 

Kilmurry, 

3 

12  18 

6 

10,005 

208  8 

9 

17 

Murroe,  . 

2 

8 9 

0 

3,747 

85  17 

4* 

10 

5 

Abington, 

2 

0 

22 

- 

Cappamore,  . 

9 

38  0 

6 

7 

4,511 

131  11 

6 

3 

1 

3 

6 

Castleconnell,  . 

18 

219  9 

lO.J 

1 

2 

Kilokennedv,  . 

7 

29  11 

6 

0,717 

119  2 

4 

Kiltamonlea,  . 

31 

130  19 

6 

9* 

10,064 

398  7 

4 

3 

a 

Kilseely,  . 

15 

63  7 

1-26  19 

4 

2 

- 

KiJledy.  ■ 

18 

359  14 

3 

4 

Kiltenaghta,  . 

9 

38  0 

6 

18 

2,772 

150  3 

0 

3 

Total  average, 

1,112 

4,698  4 

0 

- 

220,635 

9,713  11 

9 

- 

- 

Total  Paupers  on  £ 
Rural  Districts,  C 

169 

714  0 

6 

- 

"l  14,756" 

3,316  14 

H 

4 

460 
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APPOINTED  TO  INQUIRE  INTO  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  LAND  IN  IRELAND. 


To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
Parliament  assembled. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  Kate  Payers  in  the  Rural  Electoral  Divisions  of  the  Limerick  Union, 
Sheweth, 

That  your  petitioners  are  proprietors  or  occupiers  of  laud  charged  to  the  poor  rate  in  the  sixteen 
rural  divisions,  which,  with  the  electoral  divisions  of  Limerick,  constitute  the  Limerick  union,  as 
declared  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  under  the  provisions  of  the  1st  and  2nd  Viet.,  can.  56. 

That  your  petitioners  complain  their  lands  are  charged  for  the  maintenance  of  paupers  who  were 
never  resident  thereon,  but  of  whom  the  greater  number  were  resident  in  the  city  or  liberties  of 
Limerick,  at  the  time  of  their  obtaining  admittance  into  the  workhouse. 

That  vour  petitioners  haying  made  known  their  grievance  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  an 
inquiry  was  instituted  by  their  order,  and  the  complaint  declared  to  be  well  founded  ; nevertheless,  the 
commissioners  have  not  taken  any  efficient  steps  to  prevent  a continuance  of  the  oppression  under 
which  your  petitioners  suffer,  and  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  seek  redress  from  Parliament. 

That  the  circumstances  of  your  petitioners’  case  are  as  follows  : 

That  from  the  sixteen  rural  divisions  in  winch  your  petitioners  possess  or  occupy  land,  a very  small 
proportion  of  the  paupers  now  in  the  workhouse  have  proceeded.  Though  a great  extent  of  poverty 
prevails  throughout  these  divisions,  yet,  either  front  a commendable  feeling  of  independence,  and 
preference  for  self-support,  where  it  is  possible  to  effect  it,  or  in  consequence  of  opportune  employment 
afforded  by  the  wealthier  classes,  or  of  the  extension  of  private  charity,  the  rural  poor  have,  in  a great 
measure,  been  abie  to  avoid  resorting  to  workhouse  relief,  as,  by  reference  to  the  annexed  Return, 
will  more  clearly  appear. 

That  over  and  above  the  paupers  charged  to  each  of  the  electoral  divisions,  the  same  return  shows 
480  paupers  charged  to  the  whole  union,  for  whose  maintenance  the  rural  districts,  conjointly  with 
the  city  of  Limerick,  are  compelled  to  pay. 

That  the  paupers  so  charged  to  the  whole  union  were,  for  the  most  part,  residents  of  the  electoral 
division  of  Limerick  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the  workhouse,  and  ought  to  have  been  charged 
to  that  division  alone — a fact  which  has  been  made  apparent  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  and  to 
your  petitioners,  upon  the  examination  herein  before  referred  to,  when,  of  ten  paupers  whose  names 
were  taken  at  random  from  the  workhouse  register  (the  parties  being  examined  on  oath),  eight  were 
found  illegally  eharg-ed  to  the  whole  union,  of  whom  seven  were  residents  in  the  city  of  Limerick ; 
thus  giving  reason  to  believe,  that  out  of  nearly  500  paupers  now  charged  to  the  union  at  large,  four- 
fifths  are  improperly  allocated. 

That  your  petitioners  are  thus  made  subject  to  a heavy  tax,  which  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning 
of  the  Poor  Relief  Act  does  not  impose,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  provisions  of  that  statute  is 
violated,  which,  by  making  electoral  divisions  separately  liable,  establishes  the  principle,  that  proper- 
ties should  be  charged  in  respect  of  the  pauperism  arising  on  them,  and  au  interest  be  thus  created 
favourable  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring-  classes. 

That  this  general  violation  of  the  law,  and  the  injury  thereby  indicted  on  your  petitioners,  has  been 
caused  in  a great  measure  by  the  faulty  organization  given  to  the  Limerick  Board  of  Guardians  by 
the  order  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  a defect  which  your  petitioners  have,  through  their  guar- 
dians, in  vain  exhorted  the  commissioners  to  amend.  By  this  order  twenty  guardians  are  appointed 
to  be  returned  to  the  board  from  the  electoral  division  of  Limerick  alone,  and  twenty  guardians  in  all 
from  the  sixteen  rural  divisions  of  the  union,  thereby  constituting  a board  of  forty  representative 
guardians,  to  whom  are  added  thirteen  ex-officio  members  ; of  the  latter,  elected  for  the  current  year, 
six  reside  within  the  electoral  division  of  Limerick. 

That  the  board  being  thus  constituted,  it  is  evident  the  guardians  of  the  city  division  cannot  fail  to 
have  a preponderating  influence.  Not  only  are  they  in  number  equal  to  all  the  other  representative  guar- 
dians put  together,  but  their  power  of  action  is  much  facilitated  by  the  position  of  the  workhouse,  in 
which  the  board  assembles,  being  close  to  the  city,  where  most  of  the  guardiaus  reside.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rural  guardians,  elected  and  ex-officio,  are  dispersed  over  a large  area,  and  several,  residing 
at  from  seven  to  twelve  Ix-ish  miles  from  Limerick,  are  frequently  prevented  from  attending  the  board. 

That  the  majority  of  the  board,  thus  very  generally  composed  of  guardians  connected  with  the  city 
of  Limerick,  have  rejected  the  legal  test  of  ordinary  residence  as  the  rule  in  allocating  paupers,  aud 
have  adopted  certain  other  rules  wholly  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Relict  Act,  by 
means  of  which  they  place  upon  the  register,  as  chargeable  to  the  whole  union  at  large,  numbers  of 
paupers  who  are  leg  ally  chargeable  to  their  own  division  alone.  It  is,  for  instance,  held  by  them,  that 
to  have  asked  alms  at  any  time  consigns  a pauper  to  the  charge  of  the  whole  union,  though  lie  may 
have  been  bom  and  lived  for  years,  and  still  live  in  some  known  electoral  division  ; and  so  far  is  this 
opinion  carried,  that  to  have  received  assistance  in  money,  food,  or  clothes,  from  relations  or  friends, 
or  to  have  lodged  gratuitously  in  their  houses,  has  been  considered  as  an  act  ot  mendicancy  which 
necessarily  places  the  pauper  on  the  union  at  large.  Further,  to  have  followed  the  calling  of  a ser- 
vant, or  to  have  been  at  any  time  relieved  in  the  house  of  industry  or  mendicity,  produces  the  same 
effect ; and  the  one  legal  test,  that  of  customary  residence,  being  overruled  by  the  majority  of  .the 
board,  the  pauper  is,  upon  various  grounds,  made  chargeable  to  the  whole  union  by  this  unauthorized 
and  arbitrary  act.  In  proof  of  these  allegations,  your  petitioners  annex  a letter  of  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners to  the  Board  of  Guardiaus,  dated  the  9th  of  February,  1842,  with  the  resolution  ot  the 
majority  of  that  board  by  which  it  was  met.  . . , , 

That  if  this  mode  of  administering  the  law  be  not  speedily  checked,  your  petitioners  apprehend  the 
most  injurious  consequences.  Great  discontent  has  been  created  amongst  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
country  who  are  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  city  poor,  more  especially  as  the  vicious  inmates  ox 
the  workhouse,  taken  from  the  streets  of  Limerick  to  be  charged  to  the  rural  districts,  are  supported 
with  more  decency  and  comfort  than  the  struggling  poor  of  the  country  can  provide  for  their  tamihes, 
by  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  continued  industry.  Standing  on  the  very  verge  of  destitution, 
the  agricultural  labourers,  who  have  hitherto  patiently  endured  their  poverty,  to  avoid  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  workhouse,  now  threaten  to  seek  admittance  in  crowds,  and  take  share  in  the  produce  ot 
the  rate,  as  preferable  to  remaining  out  and  contributing  to  it  for  the  benefit  ot  those  whom  they  are 
under  no  legal  or  moral  obligation  to  support.  . . , 

That  your  petitioners  having  in  vain  sought  relief  from  the  Poor  Latv  Comm.ssioneis,  have  no  hope 
of  avoiding  the  continuance  of  arbitrary  taxation  but  from  the  interference  ot  Parliament.  I hey 
therefore  pray  your  Honourable  House  to  amend  the  41st  and  44th  sections  ot  the  Irish  Poor  Relief 
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Act,  by  defining  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  term  “ residence,”  so  as  fully  to  carry  out  the  pri 
ciple  of  the  act,  which  requires  electoral  divisions  to  be  separately  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  the'" 
poor,  and  through  an  assistant  commissioner  or  other  deputy,  to  make  it  imperative  on  the  Poor  Lav- 
Commissioners  to  inspect  the  workhouse  register,  when  called  upon  so  to  do  by  three  or  more  guar- 
dians in  any  union,  and  to  revise  the  entries  therein,  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  pauper- 
are  improperly  allocated ; thus  giving  to  the  commissioners  an  appellative  jurisdiction  in  matters  at 
issue  between  the  guardians,  the  exercise  of  which  will  prevent  the  continuance  of  vexations  conten- 
tions at  the  board,  and  promote  the  uniform  execution  of  the  Poor  Relief  Act  throughout  Ireland. 

Papers  Referred  to. 

A Return  of  the  Number  of  Paupers  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1841,  chargeable  to  the  Union  at 
large , ana  the  several  districts  of  the  Limerick  Union. 

Union  at  large,  . . . 48(J  Cappamore,  . . .12 

Limerick,  ....  549  Doou,  . . , . j 

Patrick’s- well,  . . 18  j Castleconnell,  . . .16 

Crecora,  . . . .8  Killolcennedy,  . . 4 

Fedamore,  . . . . 14  i Kiltauonlea,  . . .41 

Ballybricken,  . . . 3 j Kilseely,  . . . .14 

Cahrrconlish,  . . .27  Kilfeenaghta,  . . .10 

Kilmurry,  . . . .0  Killeely,  . . . .22 

Murroe,  . . . .0  

Abington,  . . . .3  Total,  . . 1,222 

Letter  from  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin,  10th  February,  1842. 

Sir, — The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  have  given  due  consideration  to  your  communication  of  the 
27th  ultimo,  and  they  have  now  to  request  that  you  will  inform  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Limerick 
union,  that  the  inquiry  which  they  directed  the  assistant  commissioner  to  make  into  the  cases  of  the 
paupers  charged  to  the  union  at  large,  with  reference  to  the  memorial  of  certain  of  the  rural  guar- 
dians, has  been  duly  proceeded  with,  and  the  evidence,  on  oath,  of  ten  of  the  paupers  so  charged, 
selected  promiscuously  from  those  more  recently  entered  on  the  register,  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Commissioners,  a copy  of  which  evidence  is  herewith  enclosed.  '*  * * 

On  a consideration  of  the  evidence,  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  eight  of  the  cases  so  allo- 
cated have  been  improperly  charged  to  the  union  at  large,  seven  of  them  having  been  unquestionably 
resident  in  the  Limerick  electoral  division  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the  workhouse,  and  one 
in  that  of  Killeely  ; and  taking  these  cases  as  an  interpretation  of  the  word  “ resident,”  adopted  hy 
the  majority  of  the  board,  in  registering  the  paupers  admitted  into  the  workhouse,  the  Commissioners 
are  of  opinion  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  erroneous  interpretation  has  been  placed  on  the 
wording  of  the  Act,  and  that  there  is  ground  for  the  grievance  complained  of  hy  the  memorialists. 

On  investigating  the  principle  by  which  the  Board  of  Guardians  appear  to  have  been  guided  in 
making  the  decisions  in  these  cases,  the  Commissioners  perceive  that  the  guardians  mainly  rely  upon 
the  fact  of  the  paupers  having  been  weekly  lodgers,  and  upon  their  having  resorted  to  mendicancy 
previously  to  their  entering  the  workhouse. 

If  such  have  been  the  guardians’  views,  the  Commissioners  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
guardians  have  acted  under  a total  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  “ resident,”  in  the  41st 
and  44th  sections  of  the  Poor  Relief  Act,  as  the  fact  of  a pauper  begging  and  returning  at  night  to 
sleep  at  any  place  within  the  boundaries  of  the  electoral  division  in  which  he  usually  dwells,  cannot  be 
said  to  neutralize  his  residence  therein,  neither  can  the  circumstance  of  his  being  a lodger  by  the  week 
imply  a non-intention  of  residing-,  as  the  poor  most  generally  rent  their  lodgings  on  such  terms ; 
neither  is  it  possible  to  say  of  the  cases  in  question,  that  the  paupers  did  not  ordinarily  inhabit  or 
live  in  the  electoral  division  in  which  they  were  resident  before  they  entered  the  workhouse,  for  the 
intention  to  reside  permanently  is  clearly  manifest  in  all  cases. 

The  Commissioners  are  far  from  imputing  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  any  improper  motive  for  the 
irregularity  which  has  been  complained  of,  and  consider  the  illegal  entries  which  appear  to  have  been 
made  on  the  register,  to  have  originated  altogether  in  a misconception  of  the  wording  of  the  Act, 
and  of  the  intention  of  the  legislature  in  framing  the  particular  provisions  referred  to. 

The  Commissioners,  therefore,  do  not  require  any  retrospective  proceedings  to  be  taken  in  reference 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  improper  allocation  of  the  paupers  has  unquestionably  been  made,  of  which 
certain  of  the  guardians  justly  complain ; hut  the  Commissioners  trust,  that  having  now  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  to  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  error  into  which  they  have 
inadvertently  fallen,  that  their  decisions  in  future  will  be  guided  by  such  a restricted  interpretation  of 
the  word  “ resident”  as  the  law  requires,  and  as  will  ensure  a concurrence  of  opinion  in  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  and  restore  that  good  feeling,  and  that  unanimity  of  action,  which  are  so  essential 
to  the  proper  working  of  the  very  important  matters  which  the  guardians  have  been  called  upon  to 
administer  for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents  and  the  poor. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

To  the  Clerk  of  the  Guardians,  Limerick  Union.  * ARTHUR  MOORE,  Chief  Clerk. 

Resolution  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Limerick  Union. 

“ That  this  board  are  perfectly  convinced,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  to  the 
contrary,  that  they  have,  in  the  allocation  of  paupers,  strictly  confined  themselves  to  the  spirit  of  the. 
Poor  Law  Act,  and  that  the  word  ‘residence’  has  been  upon  all  occasions  interpreted  agreeably  to 
the  usual  acceptation,  by  the  majority  of  the  board.” 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 
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No.  29.  Statement  of  Robert  Russell,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Graham,  No.  345,  and 
Jeremiah  O’Donnell,  No.  347,  ....  .....  9 

No.  30.  Statement  of  Messrs.  Stewarts  and  Kincaid,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Francis  Barber,  No.  360,  . 10 
No.  31.  Statement  0/  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Cowan,  No.  389,  . . 10 

No.  32.  Statement  of  Francis  Nesbitt,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Gilgay,  No.  401,  . . .10 

No.  33.  Statement  of  Sir  G.  W.  Fetherston,  hart.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  No.  413,  . 1 1 
No.  34.  Statement  of  Lord  Castlemaine,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  Gilligan,  No.  423,  and  Mr. 

Edward  Kilduff,  No.  424,  ...........  11 

No.  35.  Statement  of  Lambert  Disney,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Ilcnry  Gilligan,  No.  423,  and  Rev. 

John  Kearney,  No.  426,  ...........  12 

No.  36.  Statement  of  Malaehy  Keogh,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Donnellan,  No.  429,  . . 13 

No.  37.  Statement  of  Patrick  Flood,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Thomas  Hanson,  No.  435,  . . .13 

No.  38.  Statement  of  Graham  Johnston,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Robert  Malone,  esq..  No.  441,  . 14 
No.  39.  Statement  of  George  Ormsby,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Bernard  Durcan,  No.  452,  and 
James  Conry,  esq.,  No.  482,  . . . . . . . . . . .15 

No.  40.  Statement  of  Anthony  Ormsby,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Bernard  Dnrean,  No.  452,  . 16 

No.  41.  Statement  of  Charles  Stricklaud,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Luke  Oollereen,  No.  454,  . 16 

No.  43.  Statement  of  Mi'.  Arthur  W.  Young,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Davis,  esq.,  No.  445,  . . 16 

No.  44.  Statement  of  Messrs.  Jolmston  and  Fawcett,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Bryan  Hogan,  No.  388,  . 17 

No.  45.  Statement  of  Robert  Reynolds,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  o.’  .dr.  James  Donleavy,  No.  339,  . 17 

No.  46.  Statement  of  Paul  Dane,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Patrick  Keon,  No.  405,  . . .17 

No.  47.  Statement  of  Major  O’Malley,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Bourke,  No.  484,  . .18 

No.  48.  Statement  of  the  Earl  of  Aitamont,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Peter  Tuoliy,  No.  475,  . . 19 

No.  49.  Statement  of  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Clendining,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Peter  Tuohy,  No.  475,  and 

Rev.  John  Griffin,  No.  492,  ...........  20 

No.  50.  Statement  of  Messrs.  Cromie,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Bourke,  No.  484 ; Rev.  Edmond 
Waldron,  No.  488;  Mr.  Henry  Kearney,  No.  493  ; Rev.  Wm.  Flannelly,  No.  494;  Charles  Blake,  sen., 
esq.,  No.  520;  David  Rutledge,  esq.;  No.  527 ; and  John  Sullivan  and  Michael  Connor,  No.  534,  . 20 

No.  51.  Statement  of  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Morris,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Martin  Corneilly,  No.  495,  . . 22 

No.  52.  Statement  of  George  Garvey,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Michael  O’Connor,  No.  578,  - 22 

No.  53.  Statement  of  C.  L.  Sandes,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Michael  O’Connor,  No.  578,  . • 23 

No.  54.  Statementof  Rev.  John  Galbraith,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Miss  Helen  Theresa  M'Donnagh,  No.  517,  23 
No.  55.  Statement  of  J . Smyth,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Michael  O’Brien,  No.  524,  . . .24 
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No.  57.  Statement  of  Daniel  Kinahan,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Moylan,  No.  550,  . • -26 

No.  58.  Statement  of  William  H.  Maffett,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Moylan,  No.  550,  and  Mr.  John 
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No.  59.  Statement  of  Mr.  John  Dugdale,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne,  No.  556,  . • 28 

No.  60.  Statement  of  John  Carden,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne,  No.  556,  . • 28 

No.  61.  Statement  of  William  Cotter  Kyle,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne,  No.  556,  and 
Rev.  Thomas  Kettlewell,  No.  832,  ..........  28 
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No.  1)2.  Statement  of  Croasdaile  Molouy,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Richard  O'Meara,  esq..  No.  561,  . 29 

No.  63.  Statement  of  Thomas  G.  Prendergast,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  O'Brien  Dillon,  esq..  No.  562,  . 30 
No.  64.  Statements  of  Edwin  Taylor  and  John  Lanigan,  esqrs.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Kennedy, 


No.  65.  Statement  of  Robert  J.  Stoney,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  No.  567.  . .31 

No.  66.  Statement  of  Captain  Webb,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  No.  567,  . . 31 

No.  67.  Statement  of  Mr.  John  Hayes,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  James  Jocelyn  Poe,  esq..  No.  570,  . . 32 

No.  68.  Statement  of  Henry  Butler,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Patrick  Shea,  No.  572,  and  Rev. 

Daniel  Corbett,  No.  594,  ..........  33 

No.  69.  Statements  of  Thomas  Crowe,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Patrick  Shea,  No.  572:  Matthew 
Milekin,  No.  573;  Jolm  Patrick  Molouy,  esq..  No.  574;  Michael  Cahill,  No.  598;  and  John  Lynch, 


No.  609, 

No.  70.  Statement  of  James  Creagh,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Matthew  Milekin,  No. 

No.  71.  Statement  of  Pierse  Carrick,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Patrick  Quade,  No.  i77. 

No.  72.  Statement  of  John  Enright,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Patrick  Quade,  No.  5 7,. 

No.  73.  Statement. of  Marcus  Keane,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Patrick  Crotty,  No.  610,  . 

No.  74.  Statement  of  Benjamin  Finch  White,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Cullen.  No.  61S, 

No.  75.  Statement  of  Silver  Charles  Oliver,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Philip  Kearney,  No.  626, 

No.  76.  Statement  of  Thomas  Sullivan,  in  reply'  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Eugene  O’Sullivan,  No.  682,  . 

No.  77.  Statement  of  J.  B.  Hewson,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Keane  Mahony,  esq.,  No.  Goa,  and  James 
O’Sullivan,  No.  686,  ............ 

No.  78.  Statement  of  John  Wiggins,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  O'Regan,  No.  687, 

No.  79.  Statement  of  James  Hickson,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  P.  O’Sullivan,  No.  689, 

No.  96.  Statement  of  Edward  Tierney,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Daniel  Clanchy,  esq..  No.  630, . 

No.  98.  Statement  of  A.  H.  f! ninth,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Edward  M'Gaven.  No.  404. 

No.  99.  Statement  of  Mr. ' Thomas  Smith,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Howard  Verfton,  No.  367, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Finn,  No.  370,  .......... 

No.  104.  Statement  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bergin,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Michael  Dohan,  No.  555. 

No.  105.  Statement  of  Thomas  Ellis,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Martin  O’Beime.  No.  406,  . 

No.  106.  Statement  of  Thomas  Taylor,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  John  O'Sullivan.  No.  695,  and 
Mr.  Augustus  Mabery,  No.  697,  .......... 

No.  108.  Statement  of  Samuel  Upton,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Jeremiah  Ambrose.  No.  648, 

No.  110.  Statement  of  Francis  Curry,  esq.,  iu  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  William  Hunter.  No.  728- . 

No.  111.  Statement  of  Arthur  O’Conor,  esq.,  iu  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Davis,  esq..  No.  445, 

No.  112.  Statement  of  Stephen  Roclie,  er;..  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Hishon,  No.  639,  . 

No.  113.  Statement  of  Jolm  Brereton,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Moylan,  No.  550,  . 

No.  115.  Statement  of  James  Boyd,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Shannon,  No.  601, 

No.  116.  Statements  of  the  Chief  Remembrancer  and  Thomas  Conry,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Thomas 
Hughes' Gravdon,  esq.,  No.  511,  .......... 

No.  117.  Statement  of  Charles  Strickland,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Thomas  Dillon,  esq..  No.  453, 

No.  120.  Statement  of  Charles  Conyers,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Michael  Leahy,  No.  649,  . 

No.  121.  Statement  of  Henry  Scroope,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  William  Minclun,  No.  558, 

No.  127.  Statement  of  D.  O’Grady,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Michael  Fitzgerald,  No.  643, 

No.  128.  Statement  of  Thomas  Crowe,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Maurice  Fitzgibbou,  No.  623, 

No.  130.  Statement  of  Lord  Carbery,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Nash  Riggs,  No.  62S, 

No.  131.  Statement  of  Henry  Scroope,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne,  No.  556,  . 

No.  132.  Statement  of  Daniel  Clanchy,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Nash  Riggs,  No.  628;  also, 
Explanatory  Statement,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Clanchy’s  Evidence,  No.  630,  .... 

No.  133.  Statement  of  James  Sheil,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Arthur  French,  esq..  No.  565, 

No.  134.  Statement  of  the  Earl  of  Stradbrooke,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne.  No.  556, 

No.  135.  Statement  of  Major  Bloomfield,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Moylan,  No.  550,  and  Mr.  John 
Molloy,  No.  552,  ...•■•■  ..... 

No.  137.  Statement  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Michael 
Fitzgerald,  No.  641,  and  John  Cox,  jun.,  esq..  No.  647,  ....... 

No.  138.  Statement  of  Henry  Stokes,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  William  Gnn,  esq..  No.  660, 

No.  139.  Statement  of  Sir  Arthur  Blenerhassett,  bart.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Eugene  O'Sullivan, 
No.  682, 

77S.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Stephen  Edward  Collis,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William 
Hishon,  No.  639,  ...■••■--••• 

845.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  John  Armistead  Braddell,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Michael 
O’Connor,  No.  578,  and  O’Brien  Dillon,  esq..  No.  562, 

996.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Gerald  Dillon,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Kearney,  No.  426, 

997.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  James  Paul  Holmes,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  J ohn  Eugene 

O’Cavanagh,  No.  553,  and  John  Bridle,  No.  554,  • ••••••• 

998.  Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  George  Garvey,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Dalton, 
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No.  563,  and  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  No.  567, 

1002.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Captain  Samuel  Vignoles,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Robert 
Fitzgerald,  No.' 607, 

1027.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  John  Moffett,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Michael  Gethin,  No. 


365,  and  Mr.  Edward  Howard  Verdon,  No.  367,  ....•• 
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1031.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Christopher  GalLwey,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  llev.  Christopher 

Freeman,  No.  699;  Mr.  Miciiael  Murphy,  No.  701;  William  Neale,  No.  702;  Rev.  Thomas  Barry, 
No.  705;  Mr.  William  O’Sullivan,  No.  709;  Timothy  Connor,  No.  710;  Cornelius  Connor,  No.  711 ; Cor- 
nelius H.  Donovan,  No.  712 ; and  Mr.  James  Barry,  No.  632,  ...... 

1032.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  John  Dyas,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Henry  Smith,  No.  3l4, 

1039.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Richard  Geason,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Kennedy, 

No.  567,  ....  • 

1058.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  George  Craw- 
ford, No.  403 ; Rev.  Martin  O'Bcime,  No.  406 ; Rev.  Bernard  Moran,  No.  407 ; and  Mr.  Edward 
Rooney,  No.  413,  ............ 

1061.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Grey  Porter,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Philip  Duffey,  No.  * 
411,  and  Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  No.  413,  ......... 

1063.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Marcus  Keane,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Timothy  Kelly, 

No.  603,  ............. 

1064.  Extract  from  tlie  Evidence  of  Alexander  Ciendining  Lambert,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr. 

William  Burke,  No.  484,  . . 

1065.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Thomas  Crowe,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Robert  Brannagan, 

No.  298,  ............. 

1067.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Pord  Leathley,  hi  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev. 

James  Smith,  No.  408,  . . ......... 

1068.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Arthur  Baker,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Daly,  No.  312, 

1069.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  William  Thompson,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Eugene 
O'Sullivan,  No.  682,  ............ 

1070.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  George  Marshall  Knipe,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  ThadyFord,  No.  525, 

1071.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  George  Lefroy,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  David  Moffat,  No.  409, 

and  Mr.  Valentine  Francis  Keogh,  No.  410,  ........ 

1073.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Graham  Johnston,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Bernard  Ford, 
No.  299,  and  Thomas  Mooney,  No.  300,  ......... 

1075.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  William  Henry  Jackson,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Henry  M'Quade, 

No.  316,  ............. 

1076.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Bernard  Ford,  No. 

299 ; Thomas  Mooney,  No.  300 ; John  Stringer,  No.  301 ; Bridget  Finnegan,  No.  302 ; and  Anne  Ralph, 
No.  303 

1080.  Extract  from  tlie  Evidence  of  Joseph  Kincaid,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Dominick  Maher,  No. 
412 ; Thomas  Kelly,  No.  402 ; and  Mr.  Edward  Howard  Verdon,  No.  367,  .... 

1089.  Evidence  of  Richard  Samuel  Guinness,  esq.,  and  Henry  Bruyster  Warren  Darley,  esq.,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  Charles  Blake,  sen.,  esq.,  No.  520,  and  David  Rutledge,  esq..  No.  527, 

1091.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Thomas  Wright,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne, 
No.  556, 

1095.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  bart.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edward 
Howard  Verdon,  No.  367,  ....... 

1097.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Nicholas  Maher,  esq.,  M.P.,  in  reply  to  the  Evidence  of  Sir.  Edmund 
Byrne,  No.  556,  ...... 

1099.  Evidence  of  Edward  Waller  and  John  Francis  Waller,  esqrs.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  O’Brien  Dillon, 
esq.,  No.  562 ; Arthur  French,  esq..  No.  565;  and  Mr.  Denis  Kennedy,  No.  566, 

1103.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Francis  Fetherston  K.,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Philip 
Duffy,  No.  411,  and  Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  No.  413,  ....... 

1106.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Nicholas  Loftus  Tottenham,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Thomas 
Keaney,  No.  353,  . 

1108.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Thomas  Berry,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Donnellan,  No.  429, 

lllO.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Major  William  H.  Ball,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Studdert, 
No.  600,  . 

1112.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  William  Blaney  Wade,  esq.,  i 
Kelly,  No.  307,  .... 


reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  Patrick 


1113.  Evidence  of  George  L’Estrange,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Charles  Reilly,  No.  319,  and  Francis 
Halfpenny,  No.  400,  .... 

1115.  Evidence  of  George  Marshall  Knipe,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Colman,  No.  456,  . 102 

1116.  Evidence  of  Arthur  Githin  Creagh,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Henry  Spaight,  esq.,  No.  583, 

and  Rev.  Daniel  Corbett,  No.  584,  . .........  102 

1117.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Peter  M Keogh,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Patrick  Lalley,  No.  443,  104 
1120.  Evidence  of  Mountifort  Longfield,  esq.,  LL.D.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  William  Blacker,  esq.,  No. 

52 ; Alexander  Hamilton,  esq..  No.  351 ; and  Rev.  John  O’Sullivan,  No.  695 105 

1122.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Adam  Walker,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  O’Brien  Dillon,  esq.,  No.  562,  106 

1123.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Michael  Scanlon,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Rev.  John  Finn,  No.  370,  and 

Mr.  Edward  Howard  Verdon,  No.  367,  .........  106 

1124.  Evidence  of  Alexander  Ciendining  Lambert,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Robert  Bowen,  esq.,  No.  490,  107 

1125.  Evidence  of  John  Armstrong,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Howard  Verdon,  No.  367, 

and  Rev.  John  Finn,  No.  370,  . . io7 
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No.  8. — Statements  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  in  reply  to  Evidence 
of  Mr.  Robert  Lynch,  No.  382,  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Morton,  No.  383. 

“ In  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Lynch,  No.  382,  tenant  under  the  see  of  Elphin  the 
lands  referred  to  by  him  are  portions  of  the  mensal  lands,  which,  having  been  severed 
from  the  demesne  under  the  15th  George  II.,  chap.  5,  the  bishop  was  empowered  to  let 
for  terms  of  twenty-one  or  forty  years ; but  the  leases  do  not  contain,  as  stated  by  him. 
power  to  the  tenants  of  calling  for  a ten  years’  renewal  at  any  time,  nor  is  there  any  such 
power  given  by  the  act. 

“ These  mensal  lands  have  been  dealt  with  in  a manner  similar  to  what  has  been  stated 
by  the  commissioners  in  respect  to  the  see  lands  of  Raphoe,  with  reference  to  the  evidence 
given  by  Mr.  Ramsay ; and  as  there  were  buildings  on  these  premises,  their  rule  was  strictly 
adhered  to  in  this  case,  of  not  including  in  their  valuations  the  buildings  erected  within 
thirty-five  years,  although  the  contrary  has  been  stated  by  Sir.  Lynch the  value  of  the 
ground  rent  alone,  without  any  reference  to  the  buildings  thereon,  having  been  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  well  the  amount  of  his  future  rent,  as  of  the  purchase- 
money.  What  Mr.  Lynch  calls  increased  rent,  has  reference  to  the  perpetuity  rent,  which 
includes  the  annual  fine,  plus  the  old  rent,  which,  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  must  he 
reserved  in  the  deed  of  conveyance ; and  what  he  calls  fine,  is  the  amount  of  purchase- 
money  demanded  for  converting  the  interest  under  his  lease  into  a perpetuity.  Mr.  Lynch 
is  also  inaccurate  in  stating,  that  a tenant  must  have  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  his 
lease  unexpired  before  he  can  obtain  a perpetuity,  such  not  being  necessary  under  the 
provisions  of  the  4th  and  5th  William  IV.,  chap.  90 ; and  Mr.  Lynch  is  equally  incorrect 
in  reference  to  another  part  of  his  evidence,  wherein  he  states,  that  the  commissioners  are 
making  demands  that  the  bishop  never  did,  in  charging  a money-price  for  horse  labour. 
In  cases  where,  by  the  lease,  a money-price  has  been  substituted  or  given  in  the  alternative 
for  labour  or  duty,  and  only  then,  the  practice  of  the  commissioners  is  to  continue  that 
charge,  as  they  are  bound  to  do  ; but  in  no  instance  do  they  make  any  demand  for  duty- 
work,  or  receive  any  compensation  for  same,  if  the  money-price  had  not  been  previous'ly 
settled  by  the  bishop,  although  the  tenants  may  have  been  bound  by  their  leases  to  give 
such  duty-work. 

“ Mr.  Morton,  tenant  under  the  see  of  Elphin,  is  incorrect  in  that  part  of  his  evidence. 
No.  383,  wherein  he  states,  that  in  the  case  of  irregular  renewals  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  put  one-half  of  the  improved  value  upon  the  lands  in  the  shape  of  rent, 
which  never  is  the  case  unless  the  lease  be  allowed  to  expire ; and  then,  upon  a new  letting, 
it  is  left  to  the  option  of  the  tenant,  either  to  take  a new  lease  at  half1  the  value,  fining 
down  the  other  half,  or  to  pay  the  fair  value  without  any  fine.  And  in  respect  to  his  own 
case,  Mr.  Morton  is  also  in  error,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  statement : — On  Mr. 
Morton’s  applying  for  a renewal  of  his  lease,  it  was  found  that  he  could  not  establish  any 
customary  manner  of  renewing.  It  therefore  became  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to 
inform  themselves  fully,  as  wed  respecting  the  actual  value  of  the  property,  as  the  circum- 
stances which  tended  to  produce  that  value ; and  it  appearing  that  the  present  value  was 
partly  occasioned  by  improvements  made  by  the  tenant,  subsequently  to  the  lease  granted 
by  the  bishop,  the  commissioners  adopted  the  same  basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  fine 
as  was  acted  on  by  the  bishop  on  the  granting  of  the  lease,  thereb}r  excluding  from  the 
calculation  altogether  the  expenditure  on  improvements  spoken  of  in  Mr.  Morton’s 
evidence.  The  commissioners  have  further  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Morton  is  again  in  error 
in  stating,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  board  to  take  advantage  of  the  improvements  made 
by  tenants — their  rule  being,  not  to  take  into  account,  in  calculating  renewal  fines,  buildings 
erected  within  thirty-five  years,  at  which  time  they  conceive  the  tenant  will  have  had  a 
fair  return  for  his  original  outlay.” 


No.  15. — Statement  of  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville,  hart.,  M.P.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr. 

Thomas  Keeley,  No.  304. 

“ I have  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Keeley. 

« The  holding  in  question,  a tenancy-at-will,  and  an  outlet  of  the  town  of  Navan,  was 
given  by  me  to  Mr.  Delany,  in  fulfilment  of  a promise  made  by  my  father  to  that  gentleman, 
who  had  expended  a large  sum  of  money  upon  the  property. 

“ My  impression  as  to  the  position  which  Mr.  Keeley  occupied  in  connexion  with  xliis 
holding,  was  certainly  different  from  his  own  statement,  nor.  until  I read  his  evidence,  did 
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Appendix  B.  I know  of  the  existence  of  Mr.  Brady’s  daughters ; but  the  long  period  (I  think  eight 

- — years)  wliich  has  elapsed  since  the  transaction  took  place,  and  my  never,  that  I can  remera- 

...  No- 1 g her,  haring  received  any  application,  remonstrance,  or  complaint  upon  the  subject,  render 
ville  bart  mp*"  ^ impossible  for  me  to  enter  more  fully  into  particulars.” 


No.  16.  No.  16. — Statement  of  William  Booker,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
"William  Booker,  esq.  Kelly,  No.  307. 


See  Rev.  Patrick 
Kelly’s  Evidence, 
No.  307. 


“ I am  very  much  surprised  why  I should  be  so  miserably  represented  by  Priest  Kelly. 
His  evidence  is  quite  incorrect.  1-Ie  states  I hold  506  acres  in  Lower  Ballina°-mi  and 
Bensforth,  whereas  I hold  only  190  acres  in  Beusforth  and  Lower  Ballinagun.  I will  pvo_ 
duce  my  lease,  if  required,  wliich  will  support  my  statement.  As  to  the  number  of  families 
removed  by  me  off  said  lands,  I cannot  at  present  recollect,  but  think  it  is  not  so  great  as 
Mr.  Kelly  represents.  Any  tenants  turned  out,  who  gave  up  possession,  were  compensated 
by  me.  One  man  refused  giving  up  possession,  and  by  litigation  ran  me  to  £100  cost  in 
the  upper  courts  before  I could  eject  him.  Notwithstanding  I offered  him  £10  to  surrender 
his  holding,  which  was  only  one  acre  of  land.  As  to  the  man  turned  out  in  July  last,  of 
the  name  of  Cochrane,  I gave  him  his  crop  of  oats  on  three  acres  of  land  free,  and  also 
forgave  him  £3  arrears  due  for  his  house.  All  I made  him  was  about  £20.  The  three 
acres  was  only  for  three  crops.  All  the  tenants  removed  by  me  were  only  cottiers,  holdino- 
only  a house,  with  the  exception  of  four,  who  held  between  them  ten  acres  of  land  in 
Lower  Ballinagun  and  Bensforth,  and  in  exchange  I have  taken  in  three  others,  giving  them 
about  five  or  six  acres  of  said  land.  The  above  statement  I am  ready  to  make  affidavit  of.” 


No.  17. 

Major  Thompson. 


See  R v.  Patrick 
Kelly's  Evidence , 
No.  307. 


No.  17. — Statements  of  Major  Thompson,  and  William  Garnett,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence 
of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  No.  307. 

“ Smithstown  was,  a great  number  of  years  since,  let  by  lease  to  a Mr.  Daniel,  of  Newforrest. 
He  re-let  it  to  six  or  seven  tenants.  To  one  man  of  the  name  of  Keogh  he  let  about  150 
acres.  The  lease  expired  on  Mr.  Daniel’s  death,  in  1841.  Tliis  farm  is  the  joint  estate  of 
Mr.  William  Garnett  (whose  statement  is  annexed).  On  the  land  falling  into  our  hands, 
we  re-let  it  to  the  tenants  in  possession  at  a considerable  reduction.  To  Keogh  a reduction 
was  made  of  upwards  of  £50  per  annum.  The  lease  was  made  to  a Miss  Farrelly  in  trust  for 
him.  Keogh  haring  a large  family  of  sons,  who  were  stated  to  us  to  be  able,  with  very  little 
assistance,  to  manage,  and  on  this  account  the  lady  to  whom  the  lease  was  made,  stated 
that  there  were  some  cottiers  formerly  brought  in  by  Keogh,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
put  out,  or  the  rent  could  not  be  paid.  It  remained  so  until  the  lease  was  signed  by  us, 
when  the  tenant  was  left,  without  any  interference  on  our  part,  to  do  as  was  thought 
necessary,  and  an  allowance  of  £40  was  made  to  her,  to  divide  and  pay  to  any  that  might 
be  put  out ; but  it  is  altogether  untrue  that  wTe  refused  to  let  the  land,  except  on  the  terms 
of  turning  those  people  out.  I do  not  know  the  exact  number  put  out — I think  not  more 
than  half  a dozen.  I left  the  arrangement  almost  entirely  to  Mr.  Garnett,  haring  never 
been  on  the  land,  and  not  resident  in  that  part  of  the  country.” 


William  Garnett,  esq.  Statement  of  William  Garnett,  esq. 

“ Major  Thompson’s  statement  is  perfectly  correct,  and  I wish  to  add  to  it,  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kelly,  on  my  meeting  him  by  accident  at  Smithstown,  told  me  in  person,  that  those 
persons  who  were  put  out  could  not  expect  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in,  as  they  had  no  pass  to 
their  houses,  except  through  Keogh’s  land,  not  even  a car-way, 'and  their  pigs,  &c.,  &c.,  could 
rove  at  large  through  all  the  land ; and  his  reverence  also  said  to  me,  that  they  were  all, 
male  and  female,  persons  of  bad  character.  I am  not  prepared  at  present,  to  say  how  many 
families  were  put  out,  but  I think  there  were  only  five  houses  thrown  down,  but  am  not  sure 
on  tliis  point.  Some  of  the  tenants  whose  houses  were  on  the  road  side  were  not  disturbed, 
and  the  present  tenant  has  built  a new  house  for  one  of  those  who  were  put  out.  I think 
under  existing  circumstances  it  might  be  mentioned,  that  the  second  largest  holder  (Tom 
Bray),  who  had  his  land  and  house  in  excellent  order,  got  an  abatement  of  5s.  per  acre ; 
and  that  I could  have  got,  from  another  solvent  man,  a higher  rent  by  some  shillings  than 
he  had  been  paying.  His  former  rent  was  £2  25. — present  £l  175.  I believe  I could  have 
got  £2  105.  We  restricted  Miss  Farrelly  against  subletting,  or  building  cabins.” 


No.  18.' 

Mr.  John  Muldoon. 


See  Rev.  Patrick 
Kelly's  Evidence, 
No.  307. 


No.  18 — Statement  of  Mr.  John  Muldoon,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Kelly,  No.  307. 

“The  townland  of  Lordstown  was  served  with  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent — the 
principal  tenants,  who  did  not  reside  on  it,  were  turned  out  of  possession — and  the  lands  let 
to  J ohn  Muldoon  by  the  landlord,  Mr.  Simon  Rose.  The  cottiers  on  the  land  were  not 
removed  until  they  provided  themselves  with  other  places,  and  left  quite  satisfied  on 
receiving  £2  each  and  the  timber  and  thatch  of  their  houses.  The  cottiers  removed  did 
not  hold,  in  gardens  and  all,  more  than  four  acres.  The  present  occupier  holds  in  his 
possession  eighty-two  acres,  with  twenty-two  acres  set  to  five  tenants,  who  reside  thereon, 
with  some  cottiers— -the  whole  containing  104  acres,” 
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No.  19— Statement  of  Edward  Rotherham,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Her.  Patrick 
Kelly,  No.  307. 

“The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly’s  evidence  has  caused  me  to  refer  to  false  evidence  given  before 
Messrs.  Power  and  Sadlier  then  Commissioners  of  Poor  Law  Inquirv,  in  August,  1835  I 
send  yon  an  extract  taken  from  my  answer  to  that  evidence,  and  which  I think  may  suit 

as  a reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly’s  evidence : 

Patrichstown,  the  first  m your  list,  reported  to  contain  1.400  acres,  contains  only  653 
acres  and  23  perches  I at  present  hold  in  my  hand,  of  this  propertv.  196  acres,  from 
which  I ejected  a gentleman,  a smgle  tenant,  for  non-payment  of  rent.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  acres  ot  the  same  estate  I have  let  to  my  nephew.  The  tenants  on  that  part  I 
removed  to  other  parts  of  the  same  estate,  to  take  the  places  of  tenants  who  were  perfectlv 
unable  to  hold  their  lands.  Fifty  acres  of  the  same  estate  I let  to  a single  tenant.  The 
remaining  239  acres  are  in  the  hands  of  tenants  I found  on  this  estate  when  I bought  it. 
about  ten  years  back,  much  neglected,  out  of  order  in  every  respect,  and  in  the  hands 
of  a receiver  for  the  payment  of  debts.  The  only  tenants  removed  off  this  estate  bv 
ejectment  were  three  or  four  cottiers,  who  resided  on  that  part  let  to  my  nephew.  I lost 
over  £3,000  on  this  and  my  estate  of  Kuoklough,  by  rents  and  tithe  forgiven  and  paid  for 
the  tenants. 

I have  expended  near  £2,000  in  building  a house  and  offices  for  my  nephew,  and  in  which 
he  resides.  He  is  an  extensive  tillage  farmer,  and  gives  employment  to  a considerable 
number  ot  persons.  I consider  I have  done  much,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  my  own 
estate,  hut  also  for  the  neighbourhood,  by  procuring  the  residence  of  a magistrate  and 
gentleman.  Since  the  year  1835, 1 have  not  taken  into  hand  any  portion  of  the  Patvicks- 
town  estate.  I send  the  names  of  the  present  tenants,  with  the  number  of  acres  held  bv 
each.” 

Tenants’  Names  on  Patrickstown,  the  Estate  of  Edward  Rotherham,  esq. 


Michael  Guilsinan, 
James  Brady,  . 
Edward  Brady, 
Thomas  Fox,  . 
Dan.  Fox, 

John  Brady, 
Widow  Gaven, 
Michael  Brady, 


. 53 

3 10  1 

. 17 

0 0 

. 17 

0 0 

. 17 

2 0 

. 6 

3 0 

. 20 

1 0 

. 9 

3 0 

, 9 

0 10  I 

Joe  Brady, 

Hugh  Smith, 
James  Reilly, 

Pat.  Gillick, 

— — Magees, 
Thomas  Caffrey, 
Thomas  Battersby, 


Lind  in  each  Tenant's 


0 0 
2 13 


.23  1 37 
. 9 2 10 


No.  20 — Statement  of  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Beresford,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Philip  Smith,  No.  322. 

c*  The  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Philip  Smith,  with  which  you  have  furnished  me, 
I think  it  necessary  to  answer,  inasmuch  as  it  accuses  me,  unjustly,  of  harsh  conduct 
towards  certain  of  my  former  tenants,  and  contains  statements  at  variance  with  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

“ The  accusation  he  brings  against  me  may  be  summed  up  under  these  three  heads : — 
“ 1st,  That  I dispossessed  tenants  who  had  their  rents  paid  up ; 

“ 2ndly,  That  I acted  thus,  because  they  differed  from  me  in  religious  opinion ; and 
“ 3rdly,  That  two  of  them  only  got  compensation. 

“ I beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  commissioners  the  following  simple  statements  of  the 
facts  in  each  case,  which  I trust  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  show  how  unfounded  these 
charges  are. 

“ In  the  end.  of  the  year  1837,  and  the  beginning  of  1838,  I found  it  necessary  to  eject 
the  tenants  of  five  farms  on  the  glebe  lands  of  the  parish  of  Larah.  These  tenants  had 
owed  me  arrears  for  a considerable  time,  and  I bad  exercised  much  forbearance  towards 
them.  In  four  cases,  the  simple  cause  of  their  dispossession  was  non-payment  of  rent;  in 
the  fifth  case,  there  was  an  additional  reason,  which  I do  not  mention,  as  it  affects  the 
moral  character  of  the  tenant. 

“ The  particulars  of  these  cases  are  as  follows : — 

“ Matthew  Smith  held  twenty-three  acres  of  land  from  me,  at  £18  1 Is.  yearly.  In  1834  I 
ejected  him  for  non-payment  of  rent.  However,  I afterwards,  on  his  earnest  entreaty, 
allowed  him  to  remain  in  liis  farm,  and  further  reduced,  his  rent  £2  yearly,  to  enable  him  to 
hold  his  ground.  He,  however,  fell  into  arrear  again ; and  I finally  dispossessed  him  in  1839. 
I forgave  him  £24  4s.  3 cl.  which  he  owed  me,  and  allowed  him  to  remove  his  crops  and 
manure.  My  bailiff,  before  he  was  dispossessed,  went  to  him,  and  by  my  order  offered 
him  his  farm,  if  he  would  give  security  for  the  future  payment  of  his  rent,  and  the  arrears 
m any  instalments  he  pleased. 

“ Nicholas  Brady  held  7a.  1r.  27p.  of  land,  at  £6  15s.  lOd.  yearly  rent.  He  was  nearly 
two  years’  rent  in  arrear.  I forgave  him  £13  7s. ; and  he  removed  his  crops  and  manure. 

“ Patrick  Brady  held  10a.  3r.  35p.,  at  £14  14s.  yearly.  He  and  his  two  sons  divided 
the  land  between  them.  They  were  unable  to  pay  the  rent : I was,  in  consequence, 
obliged  to  dispossess  them.  I forgave  them  £22  Is.  9 <i.  which  they  owed  me,  allowed 
them  to  remove  their  crops,  &c.,  and  gave  the  old  man  a house,  free  of  rent,  for  his  life. 

“ Matthew  Magennis  held  10a.  12p.,  at  £9  11s.  id.  yearly.  I forgave  him  £15  ISs.  0d., 
and  allowed  him  to  remove  all  his  property,  as  I did  the  other  tenants. 
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Apptvnix  B. 
No.  10. 

E-  Rotherham,  esq. 

See  i?  v.  Patrick 
Kelly's  Evidence, 

M.  307. 


No.  20. 

Ven.  Archdeacon 
Beresford. 

See  Mr.  Philip 
Smith's  Evidence, 
Ao>  322. 
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“ Patrick  Reilly  held  7a.  3r.  23p.,  at  £7  11s.  7d.  yearly.  I forgave  him  £9  2s.  9d  a 1 
allowed  him  to  remove  his  crops  and  manure. 

” Immediately  after  I had  dispossessed  these  tenants,  a mob  assembled  by  ni«dit  ai  1 
polled  down  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Matthew  Smith.  Two  attempts  were  subse 
quently  made  to  burn  a house  and  outhouse  on  the  farm  formerly  held  by  Patrick  Reill  •• 
and  these  are  probably  the  burnings  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Philip  Smith' 
Providentially  no  mischief  was  done.  On  the  22nd  of  the  following  July,  an  attempt  wa' 
made  to  murder  me,  by  shooting  at  me  as  I was  on  my  way  to  my  church  at  Larah.  Two 
persons  concerned  in  this  diabolical  attempt  were  brought  to  justice,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  life.  One  of  these  persons  confessed  his  guilt,  and  informed  me  of  the 
chief  conspirators  against  me  among  my  tenantry. 

“ I immediately  took  measures  to  remove  these  persons  off  my  lands ; and  yet  even  to 
these  I allowed  compensation  as  follows : — 

To  James  Reilly,  half  a year’s  rent, £9  6 101 

Phil,  and  Pat.  Brady,  half  a year’s  rent,  . . .£6  16  6 

In  cash,  for  compensation  for  addition  to  his  house,  . 13  12  6 


Widow  Dawson,  one  year’s  rent,  .....  14  12  4 

Her  son  Richard  was  accused  by  both  convicts  of  being  011c  of  the  most  active  of  the 
conspirators  against  my  life.  I had  also  evidence  against  her  other  son. 

John  Brady,  cash  for  new  house,  . . . .£1116 

Half  a year’s  rent, 3 13  6 

£14  15  0 

His  son  Peter  was  stated  to  have  loaded  the  guns  to  shoot  me. 

Sylvester  Smith  & Co.  one  year’s  rent,  . . . £2  10  10 

Cash  for  peaceable  possession,  . . . . 2 10  0 

— — £5  0 10 

“ Mr.  Philip  Smith  states  that  I gave  the  vacant  farms,  in  eveiy  instance,  to  members  of 
the  Established  Church.  I did  so ; and  think  I had  an  unquestionable  right  to  choose 
what  tenants  I thought  proper  for  the  vacant  farms.  When  industrious  men  of  good 
character  proposed  to  take  the  vacant  farms,  it  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  I had 
rejected  their  proposals,  because  they  belonged  to  the  same  religious  communion  as  myself. 
I11  fact,  only  one  Roman  Catholic  applied  to  be  accepted  as  a new  tenant.  I have  above 
200  Roman  Catholic  families  living  as  tenants-at-will  on  my  property.  They  are  as 
contented,  improving,  and  industrious,  as  any  other  tenants  around  them ; and  do  not 
appear  to  labour  under  tho  slightest  apprehension  that  I will  dispossess  them,  because 
they  differ  from  me  in  religious  opinions.” 


No.  21.  -No.  21.— Statement  of  Captain  Tenison,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Cassidy,  No.  323. 

Captain  Tenison. 

•SVe  Mr.  John  “ I find  that  my  tenants  on  the  Cavan  property  have  all  leases,  some  for  one,  others  for 
Cassidy's  Evidence,  two,  lives ; that  I never  attempted  to  turn  out  any  one  of  them,  for  any  reason  whatever, 
No-  3'23-  either  for  debt  or  to  enlarge  holdings.  I beg  further  to  state  that  my  late  brother  was 

put  into  possession  of  these  lands  in  November,  1841,  by  the  sheriff  of  county  Cavan, 
under  a decree  of  the  court  of  chancery.” 


No.  20. 

Ven.  Archdeacon 
Beresford. 


No.  22, — Statement  of  Henry  Cavendish  Butler,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Thomas  Bailey,  esq.,  No.  328,  and  John  Duffy,  No.  334. 

Evidfnc^M^s * “ * onty  raised  *0  give  receipts  due  and  ending  to  a particular  date,  where  the  parties 

and  John  Duffy's  ’ owe^  arrears  of  rent ; all  persons  paying  the  rent  due  up  to  the  date  of  collection,  got 
Evidence,  No.  334.  receipts  specifying  the  date  paid  up  to. 

“ I decidedly  object  to  persons  selling  what  is  called  the  good-will  of  land  they  hold 
under  Lord  Lanesborough.  If  they  have  a lease  they  can  dispose  of  their  interest  in  that 
lease ; but  where  they  hold  only  at  will,  they  can  have  no  right  whatever  to  dispose  of  the 
land  they  hold,  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord.  It  is  a most  pernicious  practice. 

“ The  majority  of  Lord  Lanesborough’s  tenants  hold  their  farms  at  will,  and  not  by 
lease.  They  prefer  doing  so  to  going  to  the  expense  of  a lease,  and  no  respectable  tenant 
bas  the  least  apprehension  of  being  evicted. 

“ The  leases  alluded  to  are  very  old  leases ; no  such  conditions  are  now  inserted. 

“ The  practice  of  selling  the  good-will  of  a farm  is  very  generally  discountenanced.  It 
is  a most  objectionable  practice.  The  tenant  disposes  of  a thing  he  has  no  sort  of  right  or 
title  to,  without  consulting  his  landlord ; who  finds,  perhaps,  at  the  ensuing  gale,  a most 
improper  character  located  on  liis  property,  holding  possession  of  some  of  his  land,  for 
which  he  may  have  paid  an  enormous  sum,  and  impoverished  himself  to  such  a degree  that 
he  can  neither  cultivate  it  nor  stock  it.  The  principle  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  should  be  abolished. 

“ I deny  that  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  turning  out  on  Lord  Lanesborough’s  pro? 
psrty,  as  implied  by  the  answer  to  this  interrogatory,  On  my  appointment  as  receiver 


No.  22. 

Henry  Cavendish 
Butler,  esq. 
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under  the  courts  I was  called  upon  to  put  in  force  an  habere  against  ten  or  twelve  squatters 
on  bogs  on  Lord  Lancsborough’s  Fermanagh  estate.  This  was  done,  and  the  parties  in 
question  are  the  only  persons  on  Lord  Lauesborough’s  property  who  have  been  turned  out 
since  1 became  receiver..  IN  o consolidation  could,  of  course,  take  place. 

■“ Ther®, 1S  no  permission  given  on  Lord  Lanesborough’s  property  to  sublet  or  divide  the 
farms.  The  practice  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  owing  to  the*  difficult  a landlord  at 
present  experiences  to  dispossess  a party  in  possession  of  land. 

^eTt0Wn?an<*  °f  DruniSolaib  county  of  Fermanagh,  being  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
Earl  of  Lanesbo rough,  leased  to  Oliver  Armstrong,  at  a vearly  rent  of  about  9a  2d. 
per  acre,  ike  lease  fell  m 1837  : John  Duffy  was  a sub-tenant  to  Mr.  Armstrong. 

.‘•Henry  Cavendish  Butler,  esq.,  the  present  receiver  (and  in  no  wav  under  or  connected 
with  Mi\  Leere,  ot  Dublin),  was  appointed  by  the  court  of  chaucery  in  June.  1S42. 

‘•He  ascertained  that  said  John  Duffy  and  other  parties  living  on  said  townland  of 
Drumgolan,  since  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1837,  had  only  paid  rent  at  the  rate  of 
9s.  2d.  per  acre,  lie  went  over  the  townland  to  ascertain  in  what  state  of  cultivation  they 
held  their  farms,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Litton,  of  26,  Leeson-street,  Dublin,  his  solicitor. 
The  land  was  in  the  worst  possible  state  of  cultivation  ; the  cabins  in  the  most  wretched 
repair ; the  holdings  small,  and  some  of  the  parties  unable  to  support  their  families,  much 
less  improve  their  condition,  for  want  of  sufficient  land : whilst  others  were  voung  men. 
strong  and  active,  but  of  indolent  habits. 


“ W lth  a view  to  the  improvement,  both  of  the  property  aud  the  tenantry  on  the  said 
townland,  the  receiver  demanded  possession  to  be  given  to  liim  of  the  several  holdings, 
which,  with  two  exceptions,  was  refused.  Notices  to  quit  were  then  served.  At  the 
expiration  of  six  months,  possession  was  again  demanded  and  again  refused,  unless  under 
the  condition  of  being  put  again  in  as  tenants.  Ejectments  were  then  brought ; John  Duffy 
and  the  other  parties  took  defence ; and  the  assistant  barrister  dismissed  the  cases  on  the 
point  of  commencement  of  tenancy,  the  parties  alleging  that  it  commenced  in  November 
and  not  in  May. 

••  I explained  to  John  Duffy  and  all  the  parties  interested,  that  they  might  depend  upon 
not  being  harshly  dealt  by ; that  the  holdings  were  too  small  for  the  support  of  a family, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  consolidate  them ; but  they  might  be  assured  that  such 
of  them  as  might  be  dispossessed,  would  receive  compensation  for  all  their  standing  crops, 
and  also  a sum  of  money  additional  to  enable  them  to  emigrate ; that  this  indulgence 
could,  however,  only  be  granted  upon  the  unconditional  surrender  of  their  holdings, 
without  putting  their  landlord  to  the  expense  of  asserting  his  right  to  the  land  by  legal 
proceedings.  Their  decided  refusal  to  yield  up  possession  of  the  said  holdings,  ieft  no 
alternative  but  an  appeal  to  the  means  appointed  by  the  existing  laws  for  their  recovery. 

“ In  my  opinion  these  means  are  not  sufficiently  easy  of  application,  and  a refractory 
tenant  places  too  much  confidence  in  the  difficidties  a landlord  in  Ireland  has  to  contend 
with  to  regain  possession  of  his  land,  to  care  much  about  fulfilling  any  conditions  ho  may 
have  engaged  to  perform.  Once  in  possession,  the  Irish  tenant  conceives  the  landlord 
has  no  further  right  to  interfere  with  him  or  the  cultivation  of  his  farm;  and  if,  in  conse- 
quence of  non-payment  of  rent,  burning  the  land,  or  subletting  portions  of  it  to  cottiers, 
the  proprietor  proceeds  to  repossess  himself  of  it,  the  tenant  considers  himself  cruelly 
dealt  with.  The  rights  of  property  are  not  recognised,  and  the  landlord  is  considered  a 
harsh  man  because  he  objects  to  his  estate  being  rendered  valueless. 

'•  Had  J ohn  Duffy  and  the  other  parties  residing  on  the  townland  of  Drumgolan,  felt 
assured  that  the  landlord’s  title  to  Ins  property  would  be  at  once  recognised  by  law,  they 
would  never  have  attempted  to  dispute  it ; and  the  ill  feeling  now  existing  in  their  minds 
towards  their  landlord  would  never  have  arisen. 

“John  Duffy,  however,  set  at  defiance  the  rights  of  property.  He  held  his  Lind  for 
upwards  of  six  years  at  9s.  2d.  per  Irish  acre.  He  made  no  improvements  whatever  upon 
it ; the  soil  was  worn  out  and  the  fences  broken  down ; and  when  called  upon  by  the 
authorised  agent  of  the  court  of  chancery  to  give  up  possession  of  the  land,  he  positively 
refused  to  do  so,  choosing  rather  to  ensconce  himself  behind  the  legal  forms,  and  notices, 
and  technicalities  his  landlord  would  have  to  encounter  in  bringing  an  ejectment  against 
him  in  the  present  state  of  the  law ; and  a formidable  barrier  to  overcome  it  indeed  proves 
itself  to  be.  At  the  last  quarter  sessions  held  at  Newtownbutler,  on  the  27th  Dec.,  1844, 
a decree  was  obtained  against  John  Duffy,  subject  however  to  a point  reserved  for  consider- 
ation, which  will  probably  prove  fatal  to  the  case,  viz. — “ Whether  the  service  of  a notice 
on  J ohn  Duffy’s  wife  outside  the  house,  instead  of  inside,  does  not  invalidate  the  service.” 
Should  this  objection  be  held  good,  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  must  be  commenced 
again,  and  John  Duffy  cannot  he  evicted  for  a further  period  of  twelve  months. 

“ I am  ready  to  verify  on  oath  the  foregoing  statement  should  I he  required  to  do  so.” 


Appendix  B. 
No.  22. 

Henry  Cavendish 
Butler,  esq. 


No-  23,-— Statement  of  George  Hamilton,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Air.  J ohn 
O’Donnell,  No.  338. 


No.  23. 

Geo.  Hamilton,  esq. 


I beg  to  say,  in  the  most  decided  manner,  that  no  proceedings  were  taken  by  me,  or  any  £«  Mr.  o' Domell' a 
one  else,  against  any  of  Mrs.  Orr’s  tenants  for  voting  contrary  to  my  wish  at  an  election  Evidence,  Ao,  33S, 
for  poor  law  guardians.  Several  of  them  were  made  pay  up  their  rents,  who  had  fallen 
into  arrears ; but  ip  no  case  has  any  tenant  on  that  estate  paid  further  forward  than  is  fha 
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No.  23. 

Geo.  Hamilton,  esq. 


No.  24. 

Andrew  Cassidy,  esq. 

See  Patrick  Bradden  s 
Evidence,  No.  340. 


No.  25. 

Alexander  Murray, 
esq.,  m.p. 

See  Patrick 
jBraddiis  Evidence, 
N".  340;  and  Mr. 
SPilliam  Graham's 
Evidence,  No.  345. 


Jolm  Houghton,  esq. 


6 SUPPLEMENT  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  COMMISSIONERS 

usage  in  this  part  of  the  country,  which  is  to  pay  at  November  the  rents  due  at  Mar 
previous,  with  the  exception  of  three  tenants  who  have  paid  up  to  the  day  for  years  and 
one  of  them  is  a brother  of  my  own.” 


No.  24 — Statement  of  Andrew  Cassidy,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Patrick  Bradden 
No.  340. 

“I  beg  leave  to  state,  that  this  property  was  held  by  the  present  tenants,  on  a lease 
which  expired  at  November,  1S40,  at  an  annual  rent,  not  of  £.18,  as  he  states,  but  of  £36 
with  the  tithe,  £2  18a.,  making  together  a yearly  rent  of  £3S  18a.  paid  by  them.  After 
the  expiration  of  this  lease,  and  when  I had  myself  purchased  this  land  from  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners  at  a very  considerable  cost,  and  subject  to  an  advanced  rent,  I was 
anxious  to  agree  with  the  tenants,  and  to  reset  to  them  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms ; but 
they,  instead  of  showing  any  disposition  to  do  so,  required  the  rent  to  be  reduced  to  £30  a 
year,  and  myself  to  pay  the  tithe,  although  one-sixth  part  of  the  land  was  actually  sold  by 
one  of  the  tenants,  only  three  years  before  the  termination  of  the  lease,  for  £72,  making 
the  total  value  of  the  farm  to  them  £432.  Bradden’s  assertion  that  they  were  dispossessed 
by  me  is  also  untrue.  They  left  without  my  knowledge,  taking  with  them  their  cattle  and 
property  of  every  description,  besides  the  whole  of  the  crop  of  the  past  year,  for  which 
they  had  not  paid  me  Is.  rent ; and  when  I found  the  place  thus  depopulated,  and  the 
houses  waste  and  in  a state  of  ruin,  it  was  necessary,  in  my  owm  defence,  to  get  legal  posses- 
sion of  the  property,  which  T did,  hut  not  until  some  months  after  they  had  altogether 
abandoned  it.  _ After  being  unoccupied  for  upwards  of  twelve  months,  in  consequence  of 
the  apprehensions  entertained  (by  those  who  would  have  given  for  it  a much  higher  rent) 
of  injury  from  the  former  tenants,  or  the  parties,  such  as  Bradden,  who  gave  them  every 
encouragement  to  reject  my  reasonable  propositions — consequently,  I was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a valuation  of  £42  a year,  free  of  tithe,  fixed  by  Mends  of  their  owm,  and  appointed 
by  themselves.  They  have  never  paid  me,  nor  will  not,  the  year’s  rent  due  me  when  they 
left  the  lands,  though  awarded  by  the  same  valuators.  You  will  see  by  my  simple  state- 
ment (which  I am  ready  to  verify  on  oath)  the  little  reliance  which  can  be  placed  on  the 
testimony  of  such  persons  as  Bradden,  who  I think  should,  and  I hope  will  be,  prosecuted 
for  perjury.  Not  having  ever  even  heard  of  this  man  before  I received  your  letter,  I was 
induced  to  make  inquiry  respecting  him ; and  I find,  from  a most  respectable  gentleman  in 
that  neighbourhood,  that  he  is  a pauper  tenant,  paying  only  a few  pounds  a year  rent,  and 
that  he  has  taken  up  the  trade  of  grievance  hunter  for  the  Land  Commission,  for  the  purpose 
of  turning  it  into  a source  of  profit  to  himself. 

“ The  gentleman  I allude  to,  says,  * I understand  Bradden  got  from  each  house  he  visited 
3d.  to  3d.,  according  to  the  persons’  means,  or  the  good  he  promised  to  effect  for  them.’  ” 


No.  25 — Statements  of  Alexander  Murray,  esq.,  M.P.,  and  John  Houghton,  esq.,  in 
reply  to  Evidence  of  Patrick  Bradden,  No.  340,  and  Mr.  William  Graham,  No.  345. 

1 ,rpoar<l  to  Patrick  Bradden’s  complaint,  all  I can  say  about  it  is,  that  I never 

heard  of  it.  William  Graham  is  a person  in  whom  I took  considerable  interest.  His 
a airs  got  into  confusion,  and  he  was  obliged  to  allow  them  to  be  managed  by  other  people, 
le  has  from  me  a very  small  holding,  and  I believe  I have  given  him  as  much  as  I have 
over  received  from  him.  The  last  donation  I made  this  man  were  two  large  marble  baths, 
which  I sent  from  Italy,  for  the  use  of  his  spa,  near  Donegal,  at  a very  considerable  cost 
to  myself.  The  bridge,  which  is  his  Last  complaint,  I never  heard  of,  till  he  informed  me 
ot  it  about  the  end  of  last  September,  when  I told  him  that  I would  look  at  the  ground  on 
the  first  opportunity,  which  I did  on  the  2nd  of  October,  and  then  subscribed  100  guineas 
towards  building  it,  which  will  be  done  next  summer.  I can  really  say,  that  of  all  the  men 
on  my  estate,  Graham  is  the  very  last  who  has  any  ground  of  complaint  against  me.  Nor  do 
1 exactly  know  what  he  means  by  an  absentee.  I have  a house  in  Ireland,  which  he  knows 
1 go  very  frequently  to,  and  a much  larger  farm  thau  any  person  in  the  county,  the  offices 
ot  which  have  cost  me  £3,000.  Last  year  I did  not  come  to  Scotland  at  all,  but  in  the 
summer  I spent  two  months,  and  returned  again  in  the  winter,  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  to 
Ireland ; and  I believe  that  I am  as  well  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country  as  any 


Statement  of  Jolm  Houghton,  esq. 

‘■Hariig  understood  that  a tenant  (Patrick  Bradden)  of  Alexander  Murray,  esq.,  H.P., 
oi  Broughton,  whose  estates  in  the  county  of  Donegal  are  under  my  management,  thought 
proper  to  state,  that  I made  the  tenants  pay  £1  Is.  for  a law  process  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  the  circumstances  I beg  to  state  are  as  follow: — In  the  year  1836  I became  the 
agent  of  the  above  estates.  I found  the  tenants  in  a most  dissatisfied  state,  with  many 
grievances  to  complain  of;  among  others,  the  uncertainty  of  the  days  of  payment  of  rent, 
some  having  been  made  to  pay  up  to  the  day,  and  others  allowed  to  be  in  arrears  two,  and 
even  three,  years — the  cattle  driven  for  rent,  and  heavy  fees  demanded  when  they  had 
only  paid  a rent  but  a few  days  before — duty  days  to  the  agent — and  no  receipts  given* 
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generally:  except  on  account.  After  bearing  these  statements.  I altered  the  uncertain  days 
of  payment  to  the  month  of  February,  then  to  pay.  in  one  sum.  the  year's  rent  due  the  1st 
of  May  previous.  I also  altogether  took  away  the  bailiffs’  fees  for  driving,  and  raised  their 
salaries  : the  driving  for  rent  I almost  entirely  discontinued,  being  satisfied  it  injured  the 
cattle  impounding  them  fourteen  days,  and  if  it  came  to  a sale,  a'  difficulty  arose  in  finding 
a purchaser ; and  I likewise  gave  up  the  duty  days  to  the  agent.  The  tenants  were,  f 
believe,  well  satisfied  with  these  arrangements.' and'  said  that  no  tenants  had  such  a fine 
time  to  pay  rent  in.  If  they  do  not  pay  at  the  time  appointed,  they  are  warned  Lv  the  bailiff, 
with  a further  notice  to  the  effect,  that  unless  they  pay,  or  come  before  me  and  show  some 
cause  why  they  should  not  pay  rent  (as  sickness,  or  loss  of  cattle,  or  a death  in  the  family, 
supported  by  their  minister  stating  that  lie  believes  them  to  be  in  distress— in  such  caseV! 
I put  off  the  receiving  of  their  rents  until  after  the  next  crops  are  secured) : — hut  if  they 
neither  pay,  nor  show  cause  why  they  should  i > spared,  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  days,  or  on 
the  loth  of  March,  a process  from  the  law  ag-. . c is  issued,  for  which  they' have  to ‘pay  the 
law  agent  one  guinea  tor  costs.  I believe  the  pi  an  gives  general  satisfaction,  and  it  is  well 
known  to  them  all  the  day  that  tlie  process  will  be  issued.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Murray’s  estates  are  leased  at  very  low  rents,  if  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations 
are  a criterion  of  value ; for  in  but  few  instances  are  they  over,  while,  in  very  many,  they 
are  under  such  valuations.  I have  not  ejected  one  tenant  since  I have  had  the  manage- 
ment of  this  property.  Mr.  Murray  is  only  a tenant  fur  life,  and  the  next  possessor  is  °iio 
relation,  and,  I believe,  not  even  known  by  Mr.  Murray.  In  the  year  1S34,  Mr.  Murray 
leased  out  the  estate  at  low  rents,  to  encourage  improvement.  At  the  time  I undertook 
the  management  of  tliis  property,  I suggested  that  one-fifth  of  the  income  of  the  estate 
should  he  expended,  and  this  Mr.  Murray,  most  honourably  on  his  part,  consented  to  do. 
Tliis  has  always  been  done,  until  within  the  last  three  years,  since  when  upwards  of  half 
the  income  has  been  expended  in  roads,  schools,  buildings,  fencing,  draining,  quic-king. 
planting,  blasting  rocks,  reclaiming  bog  land,  stock,  &c..  and  paying  the  people  the  tenant- 
right  for  the  landlord’s  own  land,  when  out  of  lease,  because  he  wished  to  have  the  land 
to  improve  ; four  indifferent  men  were  fixed  upon : and  the  sum  agreed  upon  and  paid  was 
£370  for  £16  per  annum,  or  twenty-three  years’  purchase,  when  he  could  have  put  them 
out  by  giving  them  six  months’  notice — but  Mr.  Murray  would  not  act  so. 

“ Upon  another  smaller  estate  in  Donegal,  belonging  to  the  Marquess  d'Harcourt.  I 
have,  for  the  last  ten  years,  expended  considerably  more  than  the  whole  rental  in  buildings, 
draining,  fencing,  liming,  cutting  water-courses,  and  reclaiming  bog  land ; for  the  tenant- 
right  of  the  land  then  required  for  improvement,  which  let  only  at  about  £43  per  annum, 
and  the  tenants  without  a road  and  without  a lease,  four  men  valued  it  at  upwards  of 
£750,  giving  abundant  proof  that  it  was  not  overlet. 

“ When  I took  charge  of  Mr.  Murray's  estate,  I found  only  one  school  on  the  national 
system.  Mr.  Murray  has  assisted  in  building  ten  others,  and  in  paying  tlie  masters,  all  of 
which  are,  I believe,  under  the  National  Board  of  Education.  Mr.  Murray’s  donations 
during  the  Last  ten  years  for  the  following  charities,  amount  to  upwards  of  £2,S00 — 
Catholic  and  other  chapels,  schools,  dispensaries,  meal  in  scarce  seasons,  widows,  casualties, 
orphans,  salt,  ropes,  and  fishing  materials  for  poor  fishermen,  and  poor  of  the  parishes, 
generally. 

“ I send  an  extract  for  1842  and  1843  : — ‘ Widows  and  casual  charities,  £190  7s.  6d. ; 
buildings,  draining,  fencing,  roads,  quieting-,  and  new  quay,  £3,419  9s.  3(7. ; donations  for 
schools,  chapels,  and  schoolmasters,  £776  12s.  lOd. ; for  stock,  timber,  iron,  lime-kiln.  &c., 
£1,510  ; improvements  in  the  town  of  Killybegs,  £252.’  Mr.  Murray  is  certainly  not  an 
absentee  : be  generally  visits  Ireland,  upon  an  average,  once  during  the  year,  and  has  done 
so  ever  since  I have  been  his  agent,  except  in  liis  election  years.  1 reside  in  England,  but 
spend  ten  weeks  in  eveiy  year  in  Ireland — in  the  months  of  February  and  March,  receiving 
rents  ; and  in  August,  going  over  the  estate  laying  out  roads  and  other  improvements,  and 
settling  disputes  : the  settling  such  disputes  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  days  that  I spend, 
and  they  are  the  same  for  the  parties,  for,  in  most  cases,  nine  out  of  ten,  it  is  only  to  waste 
their  own  time  that  they  come,  and  for  almost  nothing  but  what  they  could  make  up  them- 
selves, unless  they  knew  that  I was  sitting  in  Killvhegs.  Since  I have  come  to  Ireland  I 
have  made  thirty  miles  of  fencing  ; six  miles  of  road ; cut  one  and  a half  miles  of  river, 
fifteen  feet  wide ; cut  80,000  perches  of  drains ; and  built  such  farm  premises  as  are 
not  excelled  in  the  county,  although  I am  not  always  in  Ireland.  I should  not  have  gone 
so  far  into  this,  but  I understand  other  agents  have  stated  what  has  been  done  on  other 
estates. 

“ There  are  two  of  Mr.  Murray’s  tenants  who  have  leases  and  underlet,  the  one  wholly, 
the  other  in  part : the  one  is  sublet  at  double  rent,  within  £10, 1 believe,  per  annum— 31r. 
Murray's  rent  being  £70,  and  the  sub-tenants’  £130  ; the  other  sublets  his  rent  off,  and 
keeps  about  forty  acres  of  pasture  land  in  hand  besides.  I do  not  consider  any  land  high 
rented  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  that  I am  acquainted  with.  I certainly  think  the  owners 
kind  landlords ; but  withal,  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  law  between  landlord  and 
tenant. 

“ I forward  a statement  of  some  of  the  rents,  to  show  that  William  Graham  can  have 
no  occasion  to  complain  of  Mr.  Murray,  as  a landlord.  He  has  a lease  at  £64  per  annum ; 
the  poor  law  valuation  amounts  to  £130  7s.  Mr.  Murray  laid  out  £600  to  build  the  corn 
mill,  and  two  marble  baths  besides— worth  more  rent  than  he  will  ever  receive  for  the 
epa  well.” 

[Statement,  &c\ 


Apfesdix  B. 
No.  ”5. 

John  Houghton . eso. 
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DONEGAL  UNION.  DONEGAL  ELECTORAL  DIVISION. 
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* Mr.  Murray  expended  £600  to  tin  Id  thle^mlll. 

No.  2(3. 

John  Crumley,  John 
Sheerin,  and  Patrick 
Sweeny. 

See  Patrick 
Bradden  s Evidence, 
No.  340. 


NT0. 26. Statements  of  John  Crujiley,  John  Sheerin,  and  Patrick  Sweeny,  in  reply  to 

Evidence  of  Patrick  Bradden,  No.  340. 

“We,  the  undersigned,  having  read  a statement,  purporting  to  be  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  Patrick  Bradden,  No.  340,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that,  upon  an  occasion  that 
some  crops  on  the  property  of  the  late  Major  Nesbitt  were  destroyed  by  floods,  which 
crops  they  had  to  pay  their  rents,  and  not  having  other  means,  that  the  cattle  were  im- 
pounded to  enforce  payment. 

“We  believe  that  we  are  the  parties  alluded  to  as  having  suffered  from  the  effects  of  a 
flood,  inasmuch  as  our  grain,  hay,  and  turf  were  swept  away  on  the  night  of  the  5th  October, 
1843,  and  some  of  our  cattle  were  obliged  to  be  removed  from  the  houses  by  throwing 
down  the  walls ; but  we  do  voluntarily  declare,  that  neither  on  that  nor  any  other  occasion 
since  then  were  our  cattle  ever  impounded  for  non-payment  of  rent,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  such  was  the  case  with  any  other  tenant  on  the  property  of  the  late  Major  Nesbitt. 
We  do,  therefore,  consider  the  charge  totally  false  against  the  memory  of  a kind  and 
indulgent  landlord,  and  we  are  ready  to  substantiate  what  we  now  declare  at  any  time  when 
called  upon. 

“ John  Crumley. 


“John  Sheerin. 

“ Ardara,  2nd  November,  1844. 

“ I,  Patrick  Sweeny,  do  declare  that  I was  bailiff  to  the  late  Major  Nesbitt,  of  Woodhill, 
for  the  last  six  years  and  upwards,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease ; and  that  I recollect 
the  great  flood  which  happened  about  this  tune  last  year ; and  that  I believe  John  Crumley 
and  John  Sheerin,  of  Ardara,  were  the  only  tenants  on  the  property  of  the  late  Major 
Nesbitt  who  lost  grain,  crops,  or  cattle  on  that  occasion.  And  I do  declare  that  I never 
received  orders  from  the  late  Major  Nesbitt  to  impound  their  cattle  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  nor  did  I do  so  since  the  day  the  flood  occurred. 

“ I,  Patrick  Sweeny,  do  also  declare,  that  if  ever,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty  as  baihft 
to  the  late  Major  Nesbitt,  I did  on  any  occasion  impound  cattle  belonging  to  his  tenants, 
he  would  immediately  order  them  to  be  liberated. 

his 

“Patrick  x Sweeny, 

“ Ardara , 2nd  November,  1844.” 


ri  No.  27.  No.  27. — Statement  of  William  Hume,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  James  M'Cunningham, 
William  Hume,  eaq. 

See.  J.  M‘ Canning-  “ The  charges  in  Mr.  Cunningham’s  evidence,  not  very  serious  in  their  nature,  bear,  upon 

hum’s  Evidence,  the  face  of  them,  their  own  refutation.  I utterly  and  positively  deny  having  used,  any 
°‘  4 ' threat,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  prevent  persons  going  before  the  commissioners.  It  is  too 
ridiculous  to  suppose  I would  expend  £800,  if  1 even  had  it  to  spare,  for  this  purpose, 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  fallacious  and  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  tenantry  with  respec^ 
to  the  power  of  the  commissioners,  either  to  reduce  rent,  or  to  regulate  the  arrangeme 
of  landlords  with  tenants ; and,  moreover,  too  conscious  of  my  own  rectitude  ana  g 
feeling  towards  those  over  whom  I have  been  placed  by  Providence,  not  to  be  pe  e y 
indifferent  to  the  effect  of  those  unfounded  charges.  _ , + 

" I have  opposed,  as  much  as  possible,  allowing  my  rents  to  be  received  from  the  ^ 
by  instalments  ; and  to  avoid  this,  I have  allowed  them  indulgence  from  six  to  nine  m 
beyond  the  stipulated  time  for  payment.  The  admission  by  M'Cunningham,  tna  ^ 
payment  of  the  whole  rent,  when  due  by  him,  was  not  insisted  upon,  but  receive 
could  be  given,  in  £2  or  £3  at  a time,  was,  I think,  a proof  of  the  lemency  a“  » 

feeling  of  my  collector  towards  him,  and  ought  rather  to  be  a subject  for  praise  ^ 

complaint,  The  person  I employ  as  receiver  and  driver,  in  the  collection  ot  my  r > 
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in  an  humble  situation  of  life,  and  I recompense  him  myself.  My  property  is  too  small,  and,  A m<imx  B. 

from  the  number  of  tenants,  too  troublesome,  to  afford  adequate  remuneration  to  a gentle-  

man  for  its  management,  by  the  ordinary  agent’s  fees.  Tiie  trifling  charge  of  (id.,  half-yearly,  ’ 

paid  by  each  tenant  to  the  driver,  in  lieu  of  iris  fees,  is  much  less  than  he  would  receive,  ’ eEq' 

were  tncy  to  pay  him  separately  for  his  repeated  applications  and  drivings.  These  fees  have 
been  m existence  long  before  I became  the  possessor  of  the  property : and  any  alteration  I 
ever  made,  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  tenant,  and  to  my  own  greater  cost."  Ail  former 
leases  contained  stipulations  to  this  effect,  and  the  interest  of  the  present  tenants  (though 
now  holding' without  lease)  is  derived  from  the  continuance  of  this  tenure,  and  upon  the 
same  conditions  and  reservations.  I should  here  observe,  that  it  has  been  almost  the 
universal  practice  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  church  property,  to  charge  the  tenants 
with  the  agent  s or  collector’s  fees,  and,  as  an  under-tenant,  I am  myself  charged  with  £5 
per  cent,  (now  included  in  my  annual  rent)  by  the  immediate  lessee  of  the  bishop,  from 
whom  I hold  my  property  under  a toties  quoties  covenant  for  renewal.  The  charge  against 
the  pound-keeper,  called  bailiff,  for  taking  potatoes,  I believe  is  unfounded,  unless  where 
he  has  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  those,  who,  not  finding  it  convenient  to 
pay  in  money,  his  fees,  or  charge  for  poundage  on  their  cattle  (distrained  for  rent  or 
trespass),  gave  potatoes  in  lieu.  M‘ Cunningham  does  not  attempt  to  assert  that  I had  gny 
cognisance  of  this  matter,  for  he  knew  I never  would  have  allowed  such  a practice.  The 
pound-keeper’s  charges  and  his  duties  are  regulated  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  if  he  trans- 
gresses the  law,  he  is  liable  to  punishment. 

“ During  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  this  property  has  been  exclusively  under  my 
management,  there  were  not,  I believe,  five  sales  of  distress  for  rent,  and  what  has  been  sold 
was  either  restored  or  tendered  to  the  defaulting  tenant,  on  giving  security  for  the  payment 
of  his  rent,  in  a reasonable  time ; nor  a single  tenant  dispossessed  by  me,  save  one,  who 
took  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act ; and  to  whom,  on  account  of  his  impoverished  circum- 
stances, I have  since  given  a farm,  free  of  rent.  M*  Cunningham  complains  tlxat  his  land 
was  so  high  let  to  him,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  give  up  a part  of  the  mountain  which 
he  held.  The  rent  of  that  mountain  was  only  £16  per  year  for  2,231  acres — a mere 
acknowledgment  of  my  right  as  landlord  ; my  object  in  letting  it  so  low,  being  to  give  the 
tenants  cheap  grazing  for  their  sheep,  and  by  this  assistance,  better  enabling  them  to  pay 
the  rent  of  their  tillage  farms  ; and  also  to  clothe  their  families  from  the  produce  of  the 
wool  This  mountain  is  now  held  by  other  tenants,  at  the  same  rent,  who  consider  it  so 
cheap  as  to  contend  for  its  possession.  He  did  not  mention  that  his  brother  sold  the 
interest  of  one-third  of  the  tillage  farm  of  which  he  himself  holds  the  remaining  two- 
thirds,  for  £60,  without  even  a lease,  or  my  promise  of  nineteen  years’  term.  This  would 
give  an  interest  from  me  of  £180  in  the  whole  farm,  set  at  a rent  of  £20  per  year, — a 
specimen  of  my  high  letting.  On  my  whole  property  there  is  not  a tenant  who,  1 believe, 
could  not  obtain  a considerable  sum  for  the  interest  in  his  farm.” 


No.  28. — Statement  of  William  Cotter  Kyle,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  James  Swan,  No.  28. 

esq..  No.  344,  and  Mr.  George  Cecil  Wray,  No.  348.  William  C.  Kyle,  esq. 

“ With  reference  to  the  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  G.  Cecil  Wray,  esq.,  and  of  James  See  Mr.  Jas.  Swan's 
Swan,  esq.,  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  Raphoe  school  estate,  I have  to  state  that  the 
entire  of  the  Raphoe  school  estate  was  leased  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin,  and  that  therefore  the 
board  had  no  control  over  the  management  of  it — that  this  lease  expired  N o vemher  I st,  1 842. 

“ That  the  commissioners  having  advertised  in  the  public  newspapers  for  an  agent  to 
manage  the  estate,  selected  a Mr.  Cornwall,  who  has  extensive  agencies  in  that  district. 

c“  That  Mr.  Cornwall  having  been  their  agent  for  about  one  year,  resigned  the  agency 
without  having  collected  any  rent. 

“ That  the  board  being  aware  of  the  condition  of  this  estate,  did  appoint  as  their  agent 
Mr.  Anderson,  who,  having  held  the  agency  for  a few  months,  resigned.  Whereupon  the 
commissioners,  in  July,  1844,  appointed  Mr.  G.  C.  Wray  their  agent,  and  are  taking 
measures  to  overcome  the  great  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  against,  in  reclaiming  this 
estate  and  tenantry. 

“ I am  ready  at  any  time  that  I may  be  called  on  by  the  commissioners  to  verify  the  above 
on  oath.” 


No.  29. — Statement  of  Robert  Russell,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  WiLLliVM 
Graham,  No.  345,  and  Jeremiah  O’Donnell,  No.  347. 

“ Mr.  William  Graham’s  evidence  cannot  have  reference  to  Lord  Conyngham’s  tenan.tr  v, 
who  have  all  permission  to  cut  turf ; but  the  tenantiy  of  other  landlords  are  all  prevente  d ^.g  345 . and 
from  cutting  turf  on  his  estate,  and  Mr.  Graham  being  a tenant  of  Mr.  Murray,  has,  -of  jeremiah  O'  Donnell's 
course,  no  permission  to  cut  turf  on  Lord  Conyngham’s  estate.  _ Evidence,  No.  347- 

“ Jeremiah  O’Donnell  asserts  what  is  not  the  fact.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Rent-charge  Act,  there  were  very  few  leases  in  existence  on  Lord  Conyngham’s  estate,  and 
those  all  got  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  reduction  when  the  tithe  was  added  to  their  rents : 
all  the  others  had  taken  their  farms  without  any  reference  whatever  to  tithe. 

“ In  explanation  of  that  part  of  my  own  evidence  (No.  346),  I have  only  to  say,  that  on 

Supp.,  Rart  ij,  6 


Evidence,  No.  o44 ; 
and  Mr.  George  C. 
Wrays  Evidence, 
No.  348, 


No.  29. 

Robert  Russell,  esq. 
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Appendix  B. 

No.  29. 

Robert  Russell,  esq. 


No.  30. 

Messrs.  Stewarts  and 
Kincaid. 

See  Mr.  F.  Barber’s 
Evidence,-  No.  360. 


No.  31. 

Earl  of  Leitrim. 

See  Mr.  J.  Cowan's 
Evidence,  No.  389. 


No.  32. 

Frauds  Nesbitt,  esq. 

See  John  Gilgay’s 
Evidence , No.  401. 


Lord  Conyngham’s  estate,  wliere  the  rents  are  decidedly  low,  and  from  the  arrangements 
which  were  adopted  at  the  time  of  reletting  the  farms,  the  rents  would  not  in  my  opinion 
have  been  less  if  the  tenants  had  had  the  tithe  to  pay  themselves.  I am  prepared  to 
make  oath  if  necessary  to  what  I have  stated.” 


No.  30,— Statement  of  Messrs.  Stewarts  and  Kincaid,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Air.  Francis 
Barber,  No.  360. 

u We  do  not  know  that  the  portion  of  Mr.  Barber’s  evidence  forwarded  to  us  calls  for 
any  particular  observation  from  Lord  Palmerston’s  agents. 

“ He  holds  a situation  under  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth’s  agent,  and  lives  on  a portion  of 
the  property  adjoining  a detached  townland  of  Lord  Palmerston’s,  called  Castlegarrow;  and 
we  presume  his  evidence  applies  chiefly  to  the  part  of  his  lordship’s  property  which  comes 
more  immediately  under  his  personal  observation.  In  the  squaring  of  this  townland,  his 
lordship’s  agents  have  had  more  trouble  and  difficulty  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
property;  and  it  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  completed,  and  no  fair  judgment  can  be  formed 
from  this  townland,  as  to  the  state  of  the  tenants  upon  his  lordship’s  property  generally. 

« It  is  true  that  his  lordship  does  not  put  off  any  tenant  holding  land,  when  the  farms 
are  changed  from  the  rundale  system,  and  squared,  hut  it  is  not  true,  that  his  tenants  are 
now  * in  a state  of  beggary ;’  nor  do  we  think  it  natural  to  expect,  that,  because  they  have 
their  holdings  more  compact  than  formerly,  and  are  now  direct  tenants  to  his  lordship, 
instead  of  holding  under  a middleman,  ‘ they  will  become  paupers  altogether.’ 

“Nor  is  it  true  that  they  are  doing  nothing  with  the  land  towards  its  improvement. 
On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  tenants’  holdings  have  been  very  considerably  improved 
within  the  last  few  years.” 


No.  31. — Statement  of  the  Earl  of  Leitrim,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Cowan, 
No.  389. 

. “ Lord  Clements  having  transmitted  to  Lord  Leitrim  a printed  paper  communicated  to 
him  by  the  Land  Commissioners,  respecting  the  management  of  his  (Lord  Leitrim’s)  estate 
in  Leitrim,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  make  some  comments  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Cowan, 

“ In  that  evidence,  a good  deal  more  seems  to  be  implied,  with  respect  to  his  agent, 
than  is  expiessed.  Lord  Leitrim’s  late  agent,  who  died  about  two  years  and  a half  ago, 
did  reside,  not  actually  on  his  estate,  but  contiguous  to  it,  within  less  than  a mile  of  part 
of  it,  TTis  present  agent,  who  lives  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  accepted  the  agency  under 
aU.  engagement,  that  he  should  reside  in  Leitrim  also ; but  he  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
Succeed  in  procuring  a residence  suitable  to  his  family.  In  the  meantime,  he  has  taken  a 
lodging  by  the  year  at  each  end  of  the  county,  in  the  towns  of  Manorhamilton  and  Mohill, 
and  a month  rarely  passes,  in  which  he  does  not  visit  the  estates ; he  might  almost  say 
never,  except  when  he  has  been  prevented  from  so  doing  by  gout,  to  which,  although  a 
young  man,  he  has  lately  been  subject,  and  with  which  he  was  attacked  for  the  first  time 
since  he  became  Lord  Leitrim’s  agent. 

“ With  reference  to  the  statement,  that  Lord  Leitrim’s  tenants  * pay  a poundage  of  Is. 
in  the  pound  along  with  the  rent,’  without  explanation,  it  might  possibly  be  inferred, 
that  that  was  an  unauthorised  exaction  on  the  part  of  the  agent.  The  case  is  this : — It  has 
been  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  estate,  that  the  tenant  should  pay  five  per  cent,  on  the 
acreable  rent  agreed  upon,  when  any  land  is  out  of  lease ; and  it  is  as  well  known  to  them  as 
the  payment  of  tithe  was  known,  beforo  they  were  relieved  from  that  payment.  But  no  dis- 
tinction is  eyer  made  between  rent  and  poundage ; the  two  payments  are  consolidated  into 
one  sum,  'which  they  are  bound  to  pay  by  their  leases,  and  no  complaint  upon  that  subject 
has  ever  been  made. 

But  as  Mr.  Cowan  lives  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Leitrim,  bordering  on  the  county 
t>?  Donegal,  fully  two  miles  distant  from  Manorhamilton,  which  town  belongs  to  Lord 
Leitrim,  and  more  than  thirty  miles  from  his  other  estates  in  the  upper  baronies,  it  may 
naturally  be  suspected  that  he  knows  very  little  of  the  manner  in  winch  they  are  manage  . 
If  he  had  any  knowledge  in  that  respect,  he  might  possibly  have  told  the  commissioners 
that  Lord  Leitrim  has  for  several  years  past  employed  a Scotch  agriculturist,  whose  sole 
duty  and  occupation  are  to  instruct  his  tenantry  in  the  proper  system  of  draining,  and  o 
Cultivating  green  crops  and  .turnips.  Lord  Leitrim  will  not  trouble  the  commissioners 
unnecessarily  with  any  detail  on  this  subject ; suffice  it  to  say,  that  under  his  instruction, 
which  they  have  thus  received,  a very  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  among 
the  small  farmers  in  the  cultivation  of  their  land — an  improvement  which,  he  is  happy  ° 
say,  is  also  progressively  increasing.  _ , . 

“Lord  Leitrim  will  only  further  add,  that  while  he  frankly  admits,  that  landec  pr 
prietors  are  in  that  capacity  as  responsible  to  public  opinion  as  they  are  for  their  con  uc 
in  any  of  the  other  relations  of  life,  he  must  protest  against  the  inquisitorial  pnncip 
upon  which  the  institution  of  the  Land  Commissioners  appears  to  have  been  founded. 

No.  32. — Statement  of  Francis  Nesbitt,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Gilgay, 
No.  401. 

“1.  £1  16s.  lid.  per  acre  was  all  he  undertook  to  pay,  for  he  never  paid  any  in 
money.  „ 
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“ 2-  f.as  4“  ®1,d  fiTe  labourers  in  the  -neck ; but  there  was  no  covenant  that  his 
rent  should  be  paid  m labour ; he  always  got  employment  to  pav  more  than  Iris  rent,  until 
withm  the  last  four  years,  when  he  repeatedly  refused  to  work,"  as  can  be  proved  bv  the 
steward  and  others.  ' 

“ 3-  H he  refused  to  work,  when  called  on,  he  was  liable  to  a fine ; but  it  never  was 
enforced. 

“ 4.  They  were  tenants,  not  cottiers. 

“ 5.  He  only  worked  for  Mr.  Francis  Nesbitt  since  1822. 

“ 6-  This  statement  is  incorrect,  as  Gilgay  refused  to  work,  and  neither  paid  rent  nor 
worked,  within  the  time  he  states,  more  than  a few  days.  Air.  Nesbitt  holds  a decree 
against  Gilgay,  which  he  has  not  put  in  execution  even  yet.  The  ejectment  was  brought 
by  a receiver,  who  was  appointed  under  the  court  of  chancery  in  March,  1842  and  notJiy 
Mr.  Nesbitt,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  which  Gilgay  well  knew,  and  which  he  should 
not  have  concealed  from  the  commissioners.  The  receiver,  early  in  1844,  findin"  that 
Gilgay  would  pay  no  rent,  and  had  stolen  away  his  crops,  even  after  their  having  been  seized 
on  (and  for  which  he  stood  his  trial)  by  order  of  the  Master  in  Chancery,  had  him  ejected 

“ 7.  The  bailiff  is  ready  to  make  oath  that  this  is  untrue ; he  never"  made  any  offer  of 
money  or  security.  In  place  of  owing  £ll,  as  he  states,  he  owed  over  £28.  when  he  was 
ejected  by  order  of  the  court  of  chancery.  Mr.  Nesbitt  had  no  control  in  the  business. 

“ 8.  Upon  the  appointment  of  the  receiver,  the  landlord  ceased  to  have  any  tilin'*-  to  do 
with  the  estate  where  Gilgay  lived.  About  six  months  before  the  receiver  was  appointed, 
when  the  landlord  found  that  Gilgay  would  neither  pay  rent  nor  give  work,  he  offered  him 
£9  to  give  up  the  land,  which  Gilgay  refused  to  take.  John  Gilgay.  who  made  the  state- 
ment to  the  commission,  is  not  the  eldest  son.” 


No.  33.— Statement  of  Sir  G.  W.  Fetherston,  hart.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edward 
Rooney,  No.  413. 

“ In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  28th  Oct.,  received  this  day,  containing  an  extract  of 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  relative  to  my  conduct  towards  a tenant,  who,  I 
presume,  is  ]\Ir.  Andrew  Johnston,  of  Corboy,  I beg  to  inform  you  it  is  perfectly  true;  I 
did  refuse  my  consent  to  sell  his  interest  in  his  lease  to  Mr.  Morgan,  the  postmaster  of 
Edgeworthstown,  a very  respectable  man. 

It  being  inconvenient  to  leave  home  in  my  present  state  of  health,  I shall  endeavour 
to  give  my  reasons.  Having  a great  regard  for  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston,  on  the  expiration  of 
his  former  lease,  I renewed  it,  at,  what  he  will  admit,  reasonable  terms,  and  considerably 
under  what  I could  have  got  from  solvent  tenants ; wishing  to  make  his  mind  easy,  I 
included  his  wife’s  and  son’s  lives,  in  hopes  he  would  become  steady,  and  less  speculative. 

“ Unfortunately,  from  the  day  I signed  the  leases,  I never  had  any  satisfaction.  He  took 
another  farm  near  Dublin.  My  bailiff,  with  much  trouble,  occasionally  got  small  broken 
payments  of  rent ; hut  so  rapidly  did  the  arrears  accumulate,  that  unless  I brought  my 
ejectment,  I had  every  prospect  of  losing  the  entire ; nor  would  Mr.  Johnston  pay  till  the 
sheriff  was  prepared  to  execute  the  habere.  Mr.  Johnston  will  acknowledge  with  what 
reluctance  I brought  my  ejectment. 

“ I object  to  his  selling  his  interest,  because  the  sacrifice  I made,  was  solely  for  his 
benefit,  and  that  of  his  family.  I object  also  to  Mr.  Morgan,  because  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  I gave  him  a farm  on  cheap  terms,  on  the  promise  that  he  would  build  and  reside, 
neither  of  which  has  lie  done.  I object  to  the  system  of  land-jobbing — the  cause  of  much 
misery ; and  I further  object  to  the  assignment  of  the  present  lease,  from  the  difficulty 
which  may  arise  hereafter  to  prove  the  death  of  the  present  lives. 

“ "With  respect  to  the  improvements,  I have  only  to  observe,  they  were  principally  made 
during  the  existence  of  the  former  lease,  and  which  also  was  an  inducement  to  my  giving 
him  such  favourable  terms.” 


No.  34. — Statement  of  Lord  Castlemaine,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  Gilligan, 
No.  423,  and  Mr.  Edward  Kilduff,  No.  424. 

“ The  present  Lord  Castlemaine  was,  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  Henry  Gilligan,  agent  to 
his  uncle,  the  late  viscount.  In  setting  the  lands  of  Capnakelly  to  Henry  Gilligan,  the 
late  lord  set  them  to  him  at  one  guinea  per  Irish  acre,  taking  all  the  bad  parts  of  the  lands, 
which  Gilligan  had  formerly  held,  to  himself,  and  only  leaving  him  fifty-three  acres,  the 
best  and  clearest  parts.  It  was  understood,  in  all  cases,  when  land  was  taken  at  that  time, 
that  if  the  tenants  hid  for  the  lands,  they  were  to  have  the  payment  of  tithes,  &c.,  added 
to  their  leases,  which  Gilligan  agreed  to,  and  took  out  hiB  lease,  which  was  made  at  a hulk 
rent,  and  which  rent  said  Gilligan  never  was  asked  to  exceed  in  his  payments.  This 
Gilligan  was  the  first  person  in  his  parish  to  raise  the  outcry  against  the  tithes,  and  refused 
to  pay  his  rent  unless  he  was  remitted  so  much  of  it  as  would  cover  the  amount  of  tithe 
composition ; the  consequence  was,  that  the  late  viscount  ordered  him  to  he  distrained 
for  the  full  rent,  which  was  done,  and  he  then  paid  it,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since.” 

“ All  this  the  present  lord  is  ready  to  verify  upon  oath,  if  required, 
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Lord  Castlemiine. 


See  Mr.  Edward 
Kilduff's  Evidence , 
No.  424. 


No.  35. 

uambert  Disney,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Henry 
GiUitjans  Evidence, 
No.  423;  and 
Jiev.  John  Kearney's 
Evidence,  No.  426. 


i2  SUPPLEMENT  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  COMMISSIONERS 

“Henry  Gilligan’s  farm  is  in  bad  order,  being  let  in  con-acre,  and  the  crops  constant!;- 
can-ied  off  the  ground,  contrary  to  the  provisions  in  his  lease,  which  is  made  for  double 
rent,  subject  to  certain  conditions  (one  of  which  is,  not  to  let  in  con-acre).  The  double 
rent’  has  never  been  exacted  for  the  breach  of  contract,  as  the  late  Viscount  Castlemaine 
never  put  it  in  force,  but  endeavoured,  by  threatening  to  do  so,  to  prevent  their  subletting 
or  setting  in  con-acre.  The  house  and  offices  are  in  bad  order ; and  whatever  money  said. 
Gilli°-an  might  have  expended  on  the  lands,  he  has  been  most  amply  repaid  by  the  con- 
acre,°wluch  he  has,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  present  Lord  Castlemaine,  received  £6  an 
acre  for,  the  head  rent  being  only  about  22s.  Gibigan  is  a stranger  in  the  country,  being 
an  itinerant  eattle-dealer,  not  an  inhabitant  of  Westmeath ; but  having  got  together  a little 
money,  purchased  the  interest  of  a former  tenant,  and  the  late  viscount  finding  him  there, 
re-let  him  the  lands  on  a lease  of  twenty-one  years,  about  eighteen  years  ago. 

“ The  above  the  present  Lord  Castlemaine  is  ready  to  verify  upon  oath,  if  required. 

« w'm.  Marshall’s  father,  Mr.  John  Marshall,  was  a solicitor,  living  in  Athlone.  He 
used  to  fill  leases  for  the  late  Viscount  Castlemaine,  and  Mr.  W.  M.,  at  the  decease  of  his 
father,  continued  to  fill  the  leases  on  the  late  viscount’s  estate,  having  transacted  business 
for  his  father,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  forms,  &c.  Mr.  W.  M.  received  some 
stamps  from  the  Carrickobrien  tenants,  which  he  neglected  to  fill,  and  which  happened  to 
be  in  his  hands  at  the  time  the  commissioners  were  in  Athlone,  which  have  since  been 
handed  over  to  the  agent.” 

“All  the  above  Mr.  W.  Marshall  is  ready  to  verify  upon  oath„  if  required.” 


Ho.  35. — Statement  of  Lambert  Disney,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Gilligan,  No.  423,  and  the  Rev.  John  Kearney,  No.  426. 

« Extracts  from  an  affidavit  sworn  and  filed  by  Lambert  Disney,  esq.,  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
in  Ireland,  upon  which  a conditional  order  for  a criminal  information  was  granted  against 
the  publisher  of  the  Athlone  Sentinel,  in  Michaelmas  term,  1S44.  The  libel  was 
contained  in  a letter  from  the  Rev.  John  Kearney,  P.P.  of  Kilkenny  West,  relative  to  the 
lands  of  Ballykeeran,  in  the  county  Westmeath ; and  the  publisher  having  apologised  for 
publishing  a libellous  letter,  no  further  proceedings  were  had. 

“ * Lambert  Disney,  of  Clifton  Lodge,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty’s 
justices  of  the  peace  for  said  county,  maketh  oath  and  saitli  * * * that  he  is  and  has 
been,  for  seven  years  last  past,  the  agent  and  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  property  of  the 
Honourable  William  Bligh,  situate  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  elsewhere,  in  Ireland ; 
that  in  or  about  the  month  of  January,  in  the  year  1842,  a lease  of  the  lands  of  Ballykeeran 
expired,  by  the  death  of  the  last  life  therein ; and  deponent  saith  that  in  the  month  of  May 
following,  every  sub-tenant  on  the  said  lands,  with  the  exception  of  four,  three  of  whom 
were  absent  from  home,  and  the  wife  of  the  fourth  in  a bad  state  of  health,  signed  an 
agreement  and  undertaking  to  take  care  of  then  several  holdings,  as  caretakers,  for  the  sum 
of  Id.  a month,  notwithstanding  which  none  of  said  parties  were  removed  without  receiv- 
ing compensation,  as  hereinafter  mentioned ; and  deponent  saith  that  notwithstanding 
a covenant  against  subletting,  contained  in  said  lease,  the  said  lands  have  been  very  much 
and  injuriously  subdivided,  and  that  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  occupation  of  the  tenants 
dispossessed  amounted  in  the  whole  to  three  acres,  or  thereabouts,  and  that  there  were 
upon  these  three  acres  twenty-two  families,  containing  about  110  persons ; saith  that  said 
lease  having  expired,  it  was  the  duty  of  deponent  to  take  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
property,  and  for  that  purpose  to  remove  such  of  the  occupying  tenants  as  were  depending 
on  their  labour,  and  had  not  sufficient  land  to  live  upon,  or  other  employment,  save  their 
labour  as  mere  labourers  ; and  deponent  saith  that  it  is  false  that  said  families  were  ejected, 
or  noticed  to  quit,  as  stated  in  said  paragraph,  and  that  they  all  left  said  lands  without 
any  legal  proceedings  being  put  in  force,  for  although  ejectments  were  served  through 
caution,  no  habere  was  executed,  and  that  in  removing  said  sub-tenants  he  gave  express 
directions  to  the  bailiff  of  the  estate  to  consult,  as  much  as  possible,  the  convenience  of 
such  occupiers  as  it  was  necessary  to  remove  ; and  deponent  saith  that  it  is  false  that  a lew 
families  only  were  allowed  to  remain,  for  though  nineteen  families  were  dispossessed, 
twenty-one  still  remain  on  the  lands,  and  that  no  such  occupier  was  removed  without 
getting  compensation  for  his  cabin;  and  saith  that  a sum  of  £38  and  upwards  wa, 
distributed,  under  his  directions,  among  these  poor  persons,  and  in  respect  of  three  acre, 
of  land  only,  gratuitously  as  such  compensation,  and  to  assist  them  on  leaving  the  property  , 
and  this  deponent  says  that  no  habere  or  writ  of  possession  was  executed  to  dispossess  any 
of  those  persons  who  received  the  said  compensation,  and  left  the  said  property  about  t m 
end  of  the  month  of  September  in  that  year ; saith  that  such  removal  took  place  lor  t :e 
purpose  of  improving  the  property,  and  as  to  increase  the  comforts  of  the  tenants  who  w-vG 
retained ; saith  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  land  was  cruelly  cleared  of  a Papist  popuJati  m, 
for  no  cruelty  was  practised,  and  the  circumstance  of  then  being  Papists  had  nothing  to  > 
with  the  removal ; saith  that  all,  except  two  or  three  of  them,  who  were  retained,  were  > 
of  die  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  ; saith  that  he  believes  the  circumstances  relative  to.  l® 
death  pf  Michael  Doyle  alluded  to,  took  place  after  he  had  left  the  lands,  and  had  receive , 
compensation  on  quitting,  when  he  returned  there  and  intruded  himself  upon  the  land,  an 
this  deponent  believes  Ins  death  was  then  solely  and  altogether  the  result  of  an  unlortunn 
^ccident  by  #9,  for  which  deponent  is  in  no  way  amenable ; saith  that  in  consequence 
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complaints  having  been  made  to  him  that  said  bailiff  had  been  acting  improperly,  in  Appendix  1J. 

receiving  bribes  from  some  of  the  tenants  for  altering  the  division  of  their  holdings,  and  of  ~ 

other  acts  which  he  had  no  authority  to  do,  this  deponent  immediately  proceeded  to  Bally-  LartWt°{h^j  v , 

keeran  and  investigated  all  the  charges  brought  forward;  and  some  of  the  charges  made  ei 

against  said  bailiff  having  been  proved,  this  deponent  at  once  discharged  him  from  his 

employment,  and  at  the  same  time  he  most  fully  compensated  every  individual  whom  he 

found  to  have  been  in  auy  manner  injured  or  improperly  interfered  with  by  the  said  bailiff. 

and  gave  a large  sum,  in  addition  to  the  sum  theretofore  given,  amongst  those  who  hatl 

been  removed ; and  deponent  saith  that  he  took  great  trouble,  and  expended  considerable 

sums  of  money,  in  giving  remuneration  to  those  who  had  been  put  out,  and  in  making 

settlements  for  the  occupying  tenants,  and  that  in  every  arrangement  made  on  said  lands, 

he  was  solely  influenced  with  a view  to  the  interest  of  Ins  employer  and  the  welfare  of  the 

said  tenants  ; and  saith  that  the  lands  were  not  cleared,  or  the  allotments  altered,  for  the 

purpose  of  handing  same  over  to  a Protestant  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  falsely 

suggested  in  said  letter  or  paragraph ; and  saith  that  the  lands,  which  contain  about 

120  acres,  are  now  occupied  by  twenty-one  families,  which  is  a larger  proportion  than  the 

land  would  comfortably  support,  but  that  deponent  did  not  wish  to  remove  any  tenant, 

whom  he  could  possibly  avoid,  from  his  holding  ; and  deponent  saith  that  he  has  frequently 

visited  said  lands,  and  the  holdings  of  the  said  tenants,  and  was  most  anxious  for  their 

interests,  to  forward  which  he  has  taken  great  pains.’” 


No.  36.— Statement  of  Malachy  Keogh,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Donxellan, 
No.  429.  3 

« I have  to  Btate,  that  about  March,  1842,  I was  employed  by  Captain  Kelly,  late  of  i 
Fairfield,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  to  collect  the  rents  of  the  lands  referred  to  by  John 
Donnellan,  which  amount  to  about  £400  annually.  That  at  the  time  Captain  Kelly 
appointed  me  he  handed  me  a rental,  or  return  of  the  several  tenants  and  their  yearly  rents, 
most  of  whom  hold  then-  farms  from  him  at  18s.  and  £l  per  acre,  much  less  I am  certain 
than  he  could  procure  for  said  lands,  as  some  of  the  tenants  told  me  he  declined  accepting 
of  higher  proposals,  sent  in  when  setting  his  land,  and  gave  it  to  them  3s.  and  4s.  an  acre 
under  what  they  proposed  paying  him ; and  the  consequence  is,  most  of  the  tenants  are 
very  comfortable,  save  a few,  who,  from  indolent  habits  and  a want  of  proper  attention  to 
their  farms,  would  be  in  distress  if  they  held  them  at  5s.  per  acre.  I must  further  do  Mr. 
Kelly  the  justice  of  stating,  that  there  are  three  widows  living  under  him  on  said  lands,  that 
he  never  charges  any  rent  to  for  then-  farms.  I deny  that  when  the  gale  falls  due  the 
tenants  are  called  upon  to  pay  them  rents  or  pass  bills  for  it.  Some  of  the  tenants  are 
called  upon  to  pay  their  May  rents  the  July  following,  and  their  November  rents  the  January 
following ; and  more  of  them  are  not  called  upon  until  the  months  of  October  and  March 
following ’their  respective  gale  days,  May  and  November.  The  tenants,  at  the  several 
periods  before  stated,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  their  rents  by  passing  their  bids,  at 
three  months,  to  their  landlord,  on  which  he  charged  them  for  discount  six  per  cent.,  or  4c/. 
in  the  pound— as  I have  been  informed,  both  by  the  landlord  and  tenants  themselves,  all 
of  whom  appeared  satisfied  to  consider  the  arrangement  to  be  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
By  the  direction  of  the  landlord,  and  with  the  tenants’  concurrence  I have  pursued  the 
same  system  of  taking  hills  at  the  respective  periods  aforesaid,  and  handing  over  some  ot 
them,  after  indorsing  them,  to  the  landlord,  as  payment  for  his  rents.  Some  more  of  them 
I have  got  discounted  at  the  banks  here,  and  remitted  him  the  proceeds  and  some  of  them 
I have  advanced  my  own  money  for;  but  in  no  instance  Lave  I charged  the  tenants  more 
for  discount  than  Ad.  in  the  pound,  which  is  something  about  six  per  cent,  and  the  charge 
the  tenants  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  Mr.  Kelly.  1 often  recollect  the  tenants  offering 
me  la.  in  the  pound  to  receive  their  bill  at  three  months,  winch  I always  declined  receiving ; 
and  if  I did  hold  over  their  bill  for  three  or  sin  months  after  maturity,  I only  charged  them, 
or  such  portion  of  them  as  were  defaulters  in  paying  up  their  bills  at  the  above  rate  in  the 
pound,  which  may  account  for  them  having  to  pay  Is.  in  the  pound  for  nine  months  tune 
that  is,  from  the  original  passing  of  the  bill  until  paid,  in  sre  mouths  after  it  fell  due.  which 
was  only  done  on  one  occasion,  and  with  the  object  of  serving  the  tenants ; for  I do  believe, 
had  I caused  seizures  to  be  made,  I would  have  ruined  the  tenants  that  so  became  default- 
ers  if  sold  out.  I hope  the  above  explanation  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  commissioners  » 
and  1 trust  the  landlord,  or  any  of  the  tenants,  if  appealed  to,  will 

ment;  and  I shall  feel  most  happy,  at  anytime,  in  giving  the  commissioners  the  mimes and 
address  of  the  landlord  and  all  the  tenants  to  said  estate  of  Camels,  or  any  other  informa- 
tion  within  my  power.” 


in  Donih Vans 
c.,  No.  ill). 


No.  37 Statement  of  Patrick  Flood,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Thomas  Haxsox,  p^J^ 

No.  435. 

“In  the  rear  1835.  on  the  death  of  Lord  Hartland,  the  lands  of  Boon and  Annaghbeg  s«  n»U 
came  into  iy  possession,  which  were  held  by  Mr  Cooper;  and  under  the  4tofechohi  **** 
system  the  number  of  the  tenants  then  on  the  lands  was  fifty-six.  Not  wishing  to  put 
out  any.  Si  remained,  and  on  the  lands  of  Annaghbeg  thirty-six  families  stall  remarn  on  104 
acres.  ' Hanson  and  Co.,  namely,  Thomas,  Michael,  Patrick,  Catherine,  and  George  Hhamarq 
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No.  37. 

Patrick  Flood,  esq. 


No.  38. 

G.  Johnston,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Malone's 
Evidence,  No.  441. 
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hold  20a.  In.  22p.,  with  2a.  On.  17p.  of  reclaimed  hog,  and  about  six  acres  partly  reclaimed 
with  turbary,  and  never  have  been  charged  for  any  bog.  Hanson  and  Co.  being  very  poor 
in  1837  we  made  them  an  allowance  of  £10.  At  present,  the  greater  part  of  the  lands 
are  let  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  acre  under  their  value.  No  tenant  has  ever  been  called  on  to 
pay  his  rent  quarterly;  and  any  tenant  that  could  be  induced  to  improve  his  land,  by 
gravelling,  &c.,  has  been  allowed  £2  per  acre.  The  property,  stated  by  Ilanson  as  bcino- 
under  the  courts,  has  not  been  so  for  the  last  twenty-four  years.  There  is  at  present  on 
the  four  townlands  upwards  of  120  families,  who  have  about  100  acres  of  bog  and  marsh, 
part  reclaimed.  All  have  turbary,  and  have  not  been  charged  one  farthing.  Almost  ali 
sell  turf  in  tliis  town,  to  a largo  amount.  I am  sorry  to  say  a bad  system  has  got  in  here 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  : three  houses  on  the  lands  of  Doon  have  been  burned  Mr. 
Bently  Stewai-t  fired  at,  and  several  other  bad  acts  committed.  I am  ready  to  verify  tliis 
statement,  if  required.” 


No.  38.— Statement  of  Graham  Johnston,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Robert 
Malone,  esq.,  No.  441. 

“ I have  read  over  certain  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Malone,  under  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Roscommon,  taken  by  the  Land  Commissioners  in  the  summer  of  1844,  with  reference  to 
propei*ty  held  by  him  in  the  town  of  Roscommon,  under  the  Earl  of  Essex,  concerning 
which,  as  agent  to  his  lordship,  I beg  to  make  the  following  statement : — 

“ Upon  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Essex,  the  then  agent  of  the  estate,  a gentleman 
resident  in  England,  resigned  his  situation.  Much  information  was  required  as  to  the  state 
of  the  property,  and  the  interests  of  the  several  tenants ; my  instructions  were  to  procure 
all  such  infonnation,  to  admit  all  well  gx-ounded  claims ; but,  at  the  same  time,  to  ascertain 
accurately  the  situation  of  each  tenant,  as  holding  by  actual  lease,  b}r  agreement  for  lease, 
or  under  tenancy  from  year  to  year.  Confining  myself  to  the  present  case,  I found  Mr. 
Malone,  who  was  then,  and  for  many  years  previous,  resident  in  Dublin,  returned  by  the 
late  agent  as  tenant-at-will  to  two  holdings — one  consisting  of  three  thatched  houses,  each 
two  stoiies,  in  the  town,  and  a stripe  of  land,  about  one  acre,  running  along  the  road  to 
Castlerea,  outside  the  town,  the  whole  being  let  to  four  tenants ; and  the  other  a plot  of 
ground,  in  the  towu,  without  any  building,  part  a yard,  and  part  a garden,  let  to  one 
tenant;  but  the  person  who  paid  the  rents  for  him,  informed  mo  he  claimed  to  hold 
under  leases,  or  agreement  for  leases.  In  December,  1839,  or  January,  1840,  I called 
on  Mr.  Malone  in  Dublin,  stated  to  him  my  instructions,  and  required  to  know  what 
interest  he  claimed  in  these  holdings.  He  told  me  he  had  a claim  for  leases  under  par- 
ticular circumstances,  which  he  promised  to  submit  to  the  proprietors ; and  I left,  first 
informing  him  that  I must  void  Iris  tenancy  by  notice  if  ho  did  not  put  such  claim  forward. 
Having  heard  nothing  further,  I served  him  with  notice  to  quit  in  the  following  April, 
and  had  possession  demanded  at  Novcmbci-,  1840,  and  May,  1841.  Before  the  sendee  of 
the  ejectment  the  law  agent  of  the  estate,  twice,  at  my  request,  made  a similar  demand  as 
to  the  interest  he  claimed.  He  could,  however,  show  no  doemnent  making  the  shadow  of  a 
title  as  I understood ; but  as  ho  faithfully  promised  to  put  forward  any  claim  he  thought  he 
had  to  the  proprietors,  before  the  next  November  term,  I agreed  to  stay  proceedings  under 
the  notice.  This  was  not  done,  and  the  ejectment  was  served  before  November  term.  He 
again  applied  to  the  law  agent  for  time,  and  that  ejectment  was  dropped ; but  as  it  appeared 
to  me  that  he  had  no  serious  intention  of  pressing  any  claim  ho  thought  he  had,  I had 
new  ejectments  served  previous  to  January  term,  1842.  No  defence  was  taken,  and  judg- 
ment was  marked  in  the  usual  course,  as  I was  informed,  on  the  5th  February ; which  was 
rendered  more  necessary,  that  being  the  last  day  for  serving  notice  of  trial  at  the  ensuing 
assizes  of  Roscommon,  had  defence  been  taken.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  Mr.  Malone, 
as  it  appears,  served  notice  on  the  law  agent  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  that  he  would  apply  to 
the  court  on  the  8th  February  for  libeity  to  plead,  grounded  on  an  affidavit  made  by  him, 
which  offered  an  excuse  for  not  pleading  previously,  and  in  which  he  stated  he  had  a 
defence  to  make  upon  merits,  and  would  take  short  notice  of  trial.  The  motion  did  not 
come  on  until  the  1 0th ; and  after  a long  ai’gument  the  court  permitted  his  putting  in  a plea, 
upon  paying  the  costs  of  tho  motion,  going  down  to  trial  at  Roscommon,  on  the  19th 
February,  and  admitting  the  landlord’s  title.  The  notice  of  trial  was  immediately  served 
by  the  solicitors  for  Lord  Essex;  but  on  the  18th  he  gave  consent  for  judgment  being 
marked  against  him,  notwithstanding  his  swearing  he  had  a defence  upon  merits,  after 
putting  the  plaintiff  to  all  the  expense  attendant  on  the  necessary  preparation;  and  he  was 
subsequently  made  pay,  most  deservedly,  all  the  costs  between  party  and  party,  which  he 
states  amounted  to  £77,  leaving  Lord  Essex,  however,  to  pay  those  between  attorney  and 
client. 

“ Previous  to  his  putting  his  affidavit  on  record,  viz.,  on  the  3rd  February,  he  addressed 
a letter  to  Lord  Essex,  of  which  he  sent  me  a copy.  In  this  he  states  that  he  considered 
himself  entitled  to  a renewal  as  the  descendant  of  old  tenants — that  the  late  agent  to  the 
estate  considered  him  warranted  in  entertaining  hopes  thereof — suggesting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he.  should  erect  new  buildings  thereon;  and  he  stated  further,  that  a friend  had  inter- 
ested himself  with  the  late  Lord  Essex  in  regard  to  such  claims,  who  assured  that  friend 
that  they  should  be  entertained,  and  trusting  that  his  relation  as  tenant  on  the  estate  would 
not  be  dismissed.  There  was  nothing,  however,  put  forward  to  change  his  position,  which 
was  that  of  a middleman,  holding  under  a lease  long  since  expired,  and  the  lidberes  were 
therefore  executed  the  last  week  of  April,  1842 ; but  instead  of  the  occupiers  being  turned 
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out,  and  tlie  property  given  to  the  local  agent,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  his  family,  as  sworn  to  by 
Mr.  Malone,  the  same  occupiers  were  continued  in  the  houses  and  plot  of  ground,  at  lower 
rents  than  they  had  previously  paid — the  stripe  of  ground  which  had  been  in  the  j>ossession 
of  a tenant  under  Malone,  who  held  above  100  acres  under  Lord  Essex  oh  other  parts  of 
the  estate,  being  alone  given  to  Mr.  Kelly  at  its  full  value,  because  he  was  then  building 
a house  for  his  own  residence  on  a small  farm  on  the  same  estate  which  adjoined  it,  his 
principal  entrance  gate  from  the  main  road,  being  now  through  this  stripe — and  Mr.  Malone, 
at  the  time  he  gave  his  evidence,  was  perfectly  in  knowledge  of  such  occupation  by  all 
parties. 

“ As  Mr.  Malone  mentions  in  his  evidence,  that  he  made  me  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances,  showing  the  documents  and  a letter  from  Mr.  Davies,  I have  to  state  that, 
previous  to  bringing  the  ejectment,  viz.,  hi  the  month  of  September,  1841,  in  consequence 
of  the  communication  between  the  law  agent  and  Mr.  Malone,  I wrote  to  the  late  agent, 
requesting  he  would  inform  me  if  he  was  aware  of  any  claim  Mr.  Malone  had  to  a lease  of 
these  premises,  and  mentioned  that  he  said  he  had,  in  1S36,  paid  him  £8  for  leases.  In 
reply,  this  gentleman  informed  me  that  Mr.  Malone  had  none  whatever — that  he  had  not 
paid  him  the  money  stated  for  a lease — that  he  had  himself  served  him  with  a notice  to 
quit — and  would  have  put  him  out  but  for  the  interference  of  some  people  in  Dublin  with 
the  then  Lord  Essex,  who  suffered  him  to  continue  as  he  was ; and  I have  further  to  state, 
that  I never  saw  a document  or  letter  of  any  description,  except  a bundle  of  papers  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Malone,  which  he  brought  to  me  after  the  second  ejectment  was  served,  but 
which  I declined  looking  into  at  that  stage  of  the  business,  so  much  time  having  been 
previously  lost ; and  that  he  never  offered  me  one  shilling  in  the  way  of  rent  or  fine,  as  set 
forward  in  his  evidence. 

“ The  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Malone’s  evidence,  with  reference  to  the  execution  of  two 
/ laberes  by  him  as  sheriff,  to  put  Lord  Essex  ‘ in  possession  of  premises,  from  which  the 
tenants  were  put  out  in  a similar  way,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Kelly/  and  his  statement  that 
‘ he  has  got  several  other  places  in  the  same  way/  I must  emphatically  deny.  One  of  the 
haberes  was  against  premises  in  the  town  overheld  for  many  years  in  a similar  manner  with 
his  own.  Part  of  those  premises  was  a Roman  Catholic  school,  and  is  still  held  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish  at  a nominal  rent  for  the  same  special  purpose ; 
and  the  tenant  to  the  remainder  is  the  person  who  held  under  the  middle  landlord  when 
the  habere  was  executed ; a second  house  on  that  part  being  occupied  by  a tenant  under 
him,  as  the  holding  could  not  well  he  divided,  who  was  also  on  the  premises  at  the  execu- 
tion of  the  habere.  The  second  habere  was  on  the  title  in  a similar  way,  the  premises 
being  three  cabins  and  gardens,  also  in  the  town.  The  occupier  of  one  cabin,  which  con- 
sisted but  of  one  room,  would  pay  no  rent ; he  was  turned  out  and  that  room  thrown  into 
the  adjoining  house.  Mr.  Kelly  was  confined  by  illness  when  the  haberes  were  executed, 
aud  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstance,  so  that  Air.  Malone  cannot  even  plead  his  having 
received  the  possession  on  the  part  of  Lord  Essex,  which  might  afford  a momentary  pre- 
tence for  his  fabrication;  hut  even  had  such  been  the  case,  he  has  had  daily  opportunities 
within  the  last  five  months  of  seeing  how  the  premises  are  occupied,  and  that  Mr.  Kelly , 
who  is  a stranger  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  holding  an  official  situation  there,  but  not 
having  a single  relative  within  very  many  miles  of  it,  except  a brother  about  sixteen  years 
of  age  at  present  in  Ms  house,  could  not,  either  by  himself  or  his  family,  be  concerned  with 
them  in  any  way.  . , . . , , , , 

« Although  there  are  other  matters  connected  with  this  business  which  might  he  remarked 
upon,  I feel  it  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  commissioners  further.  ’ 


No.  39.— Statement  of  Georoe  Ormsby,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Kev.  Bernard 
Dorcas,  No.  432,  and  James  Coney,  esq.,  No.  482. 

“1.  On  Lord  Lucan's  property,  the  November  auffits  are  gener^y  heU  m Jmuot, 
February,  and  March— the  May  audits,  in  September  and  October.  Where  a hanging  gale 
is  'outstanding,  as  is  the  case  with  the  old  leases,  this  is  ten  months  and  more  after  the 
rents  are  due.  , , . m,  r 

« 2.  The  lands  called  Treenagleragh  are  here  allued  to ; and  the  case  is  this  .-—The  farm 
was  until  lately  in  the  hands  of  a middleman ; and  Lord  Lucan,  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the.  tenantry  and  the  property,  decided  upon  taking  an  early  opportumty  of  re-ihHto|  thew 
lands,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  old  tenants,  or  as  many  as  the  lands  would  for  them  own 
interest — ^thS  is,of  the  tenantiy—-prunde for.  Notices  toqmt  hawng  been  served  previously, 

possession  was  demanded  and  given  in  May  last  by  all  the  ten  , - P . 

few  days  afterwards,  also  surrendered.  It  was  impossible  at  the  moment " 
be,  to  re-divide  so  large  a tract  of  land ; and  it  being  my  wish  to  inconvenie  ice  the  tenants 
as  little  as  possible  I allowed  every  tenant  to  resume  possession  of  his  holding,  on  an 
undertaking^  tiiat  he  would  surrender  in  November,  or  at  any  tune  subsequently ; and  a 
noS'-eSt  of  £3  i/r  acre  was  agreed  upon,  with  the  intention  and  understanding  that 
theTrerions  rent woU  be  accepted  when  the 

Leo-al  possession  can  only  he  taken  by  clearing  the  house  of  all  the  piopertj  oi  the  tenant. 
ThifaEo  more  was  done,  and  no  unnecessary  inconvenience  was  imposed,  nor  did  any 
mmeeessarv  Sv Sir  It  is  untrue  that  Mr.  Derate  came  to  me  on  this  occasion;  and 
mmecessaiy  delay  occur.  untrue  that  he  ever  held  any  conversation 

Lord  Lucan  desires  me  .to  add, . that  it  is  aiso  uuuu«  “ „n„  winterer 

with  that  person  on  tho  subject  of  the  dividing  or  management  of  any  lands  whatever. 


Appendix  B. 
No.  3S. 

G.  Johnston,  esq. 


No.  39. 

George  Ormsby,  esq. 

See  Kev.  B.  Durcan's 
Evidence,  No.  452. 
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Appendix  B. 
No.  39. 

George  Ormsby,  esq. 


' Sec  Mr.  Conry's 
Evidence,  No.  482. 


No.  40. 

Anthony  Ormsby, esq. 

See  Rev.  B.  Durcan  s 
Evidence,  No.  452. 


No.  41. 

Chas.  Strickland,  esq. 

See  Mr.L.  CoUereen's 
Evidence,  No.  454. 


No.  43. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Young. 

See  Evidence  of  John 
Davis,  esq.,  No.  445, 


“ 3.  Mr.  Durcan  lias  here  ventured  an  opinion,  that  Lord  Lucan’s  estate  is  the  worst 
managed  in  his  parish.  I have  only  to  observe,  that  it  is  managed  under  the  especial 
directions  of  his  lordship  himself.  Mr.  Durcan  says,  that  there  is  great  oppression  practised. 
Lord  Lucan  desires  me  to  state,  that  this  is  grossly  false,  and  that  ho  challenges  Mr.  Durcan 
to  state  one  single  act  of  oppression  or  hardship  whatever.  Mr.  Durcan  knows  himself, 
what  is  universally  known  and  admitted,  that  Lord  Lucan  neither  acts  oppressively  towards 
any  tenant,  nor  does  ho  allow  of  the  slightest  oppression  or  exaction  on  the  part  of  any 
individual  employed  by  him.  Mr.  Durcan’s  statement  is  simply  false. 

“ 1.  In  no  case  whatever,  on  the  Earl  of  Lucan’s  estate,  has  the  tenant’s  part  of  the  lease 
been  withheld  from  the  tenant.  When  any  tenant’s  part  of  a lease  happened  to  be  acci- 
dentally in  the  office,  I have  the  positive  orders  of  Lord  Lucan,  on  application,  to  return  it ; 
and  it  has  been  invariably  done. 

“ 2.  It  is  true  that  many  leases  were  made  by  the  late  Earl  about  the  year  1S26.  It  is 
notoriously  imtrue  that  any  of  the  tenants’  parts  have  been  retained  in  Lord  Lucan’s  office. 

“ 3.  It  is  as  well  known  to  James  Conry,  as  it  is  to  every  body  else,  that  it  would  not  be 
possible  before  the  assistant  barrister  to  eject  a tenant  where  his  lease  was  withheld.  In 
this  court  (a  court  of  equity  for  the  tenant,  and  of  strict  law  only  for  the  landlord)  the  judge 
not  only  decides  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  in  the  absence  of  his  lease,  hut  even  in  the  absence 
of  any  written  proposal,  which  he  is  allowed  to  establish  by  testimony,  however  slight. 

“ 4 and  5.  As  James  Corny,  with  the  good  disposition  he  has  manifested  in  speaking  of  the 
management  of  Lord  Lucan’s  property,  does  not  imply  that  such  a practice  as  is  here 
described  prevails  on  his  lordship’s  estate,  it  is  not  nccessaiy  that  I should  further  allude 
to  it. 

“This  very  James  Conry  succeeded  in  dismissing  an  ejectment  before  the  assistant 
barrister,  without  the  production  of  either  lease  or  proposal,  on  the  evidence  of  a clerk  of 
Lord  Lucan’s,  stating  that  he  believed  there  had  been  some  proposal  in  writing  ; and  perhaps 
it  would  be  right  to  add,  that  a sacrifice  of  four  half-years’  rent  was  subsequently  made  to 
get  rid  of  this  man,  who  had  no  title  to  the  land  whatever.” 


No.  40 Statement  of  Anthony  Ormsby,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Bernard 

Durcan,  No.  452. 

“ There  is  no  distinction  between  tenants  and  labourers  on  my  property.  All  my  tenants 
are  obliged  to  work,  if  required,  a certain  number  of  days  in  the  year,  varying  according 
to  the  distance  they  live  from  mo,  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  having  to  attend 
oftener  than  those  more  remote.  I do  not  give  them  lower  wages  than  the  usual  remu- 
neration of  the  country. 

“ I had  to  insist  upon  a fine  in  order  to  ensure  regularity  in  them  attendance  when  called 
upon,  otherwise  I should  be  altogether  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  labourers. 

“ In  answer  to  the  implied  charges  of  hardship  and  tyranny,  it  is  enough  to  state,  that  I 
frequently  have  not  work  for  all  who  are  ready  and  anxious  to  receive  it,  and  dissatisfac- 
tion has  often  been  expressed  at  not  receiving  more  employment. 

“ Notwithstanding  the  reverend  gentleman’s  insinuations,  I flatter  myself,  that  so  far  from 
looking  upon  my  work  as  a grievance,  all  my  tenants  are  sensible  of  the  benefit  they  have 
derived  from  the  employment  I have  given  them.” 


No.  41. — Statement  of  Charles  Strickland,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Luke 
CoLLEREEN,  No.  454. 

“ The  addition  of  receiver’s  fees  to  the  rents  is  a very  old  established  custom  on  this  estate, 
and  this  addition  is  taken  into  consideration  in  the  valuation  of  lands. 

“ There  is  no  office  fee  whatever. 

“ There  are  two  fixed  periods,  yearly,  for  the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents,  viz.,  before  the 
1st  of  May  and  1st  of  November ; and  in  about  a fortnight  after  these  days,  distraints  are 
issued  against  those  who  have  not  paid,  and  who  have  shown  no  sufficient  reason  for  their 
default,  for  in  such  latter  case  further  time  is  always  given.  The  bailiff  is  paid  by  the 
tenant  a distraining  fee  of  from  6d.  to  2s.  6d.,  vaiying  according  to  the  amount  of  yearly 
rent  of  the  individual  or  the  copartnership.  Each  bailiff  is  also  parish  pound-keeper,  and 
the  legal  pound  fees  only  are  paid  to  him,  a list  of  which,  printed  in  large  letters,  is 
always  in  his  hands  to  show  to  any  one  requiring  it. 

“ No  such  thing  as  potatoes  or  other  gratuity  have  been  given  by  any  tenant  of  Lord 
Viscount  Dillon’s  for  the  last  twenty  years  and  upwards ; and  to  my  own  knowledge,  for 
the  last  eleven  years  and  a half  no  such  tiling  has  been  even  heard  of.  Any  bailiff  receiv- 
ing, in  money  or  otherwise,  more  than  the  fees  I have  mentioned  above,  would  he  instantly 
dismissed.” 


No.  43. — Statement  of  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Young,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Davis,  esq.j 
No.  445. 

“ Having  been  a very  short  time  in  the  office  with  Mr.  "Wills,  I had  no  opportimity  of 
personally  knowing  how  matters  went  on,  and  conceived  the  better  way  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  was  to  inquire  ainong  the  tenantry  themselves,  what  was  the  habit  of  Lord  Mount- 
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Sandford’s  pound-keeper ; and  the  answer  I received  in  every  instance  was,  that  in  no 
case  was  money  ancl  potatoes  demanded  from  them;  but  that  it  was  a habit  among  them 
for  very  many  yean  to  give  from  one  cwt.  to  half  a cwt,  of  potatoes,  or  whatever  comple- 
ment their  circumstances  would  admit  of,  to  the  pound-keeper : indeed  the  greater  part  of 
the  tenantry  have  not  given  any  for  many  years.  I am  happy  to  say,  that  as  far  as  the  ten- 
antry on  liis  lordship's  estate  are  concerned,  the  pound-keeper  has  very  little  to  do  with 
them.  However,  I think  it  right  to  mention,  that  in  consequence  of  his  proper  conduct, 
and  to  prevent  his  interference  with  the  tenantry,  his  lordship  has  given  him  a very  com- 
fortable slated  house,  rent  free,  £5  a year  as  pension,  together  with  other  perquisites, 
which  amount  to  £3  a year  more.  Had  lie  been  the  person  as  represented  to  vou,  I assure 
you  Mr.  Wills  would  not  allow  him  to  remain  as  pound-keeper.5' 


No.  44.— Statement  of  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Fawcett,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Bryan 
Hogan,  No.  388. 

We  beg  to  state,  in  reference  to  the  lands  of  Tullynamoyle,  in  the  county  of  Cavan, 
being  the  lands  referred  to  in  Hogan’s  evidence,  and  which  form  a portion  of  the  estate  to 
which  we  are  agents  for  the  head  landlord,  and  which  is  a large  mountain  farm,  containing 
upwards  of  500  acres,  the  middle  tenants’  lease  of  which  expired  about  the  month  of 
November,  1S38,  and  which  was  then  held  in  joint  tenancy  by  upwards  of  fifty  families. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  lease  we  had  the  lands  surveyed  and  divided  amongst  the  occu- 
pying tenants,  allotting  to  each  family  a separate  holding,  according  to  the  means  of  paying 
their  rent  or  improving  it,  by  which  some  change  as  to  situation  of  the  tenants  became 
necessary,  some  being  changed  from  one  house  to  another.  In  any  instance  where  a 
tenant  was  removed  to  a division  where  there  was  no  house,  a certain  sum  was  allocated 
for  the  pui’pose  of  building  such  tenant  a house ; in  no  instance  was  any  of  the  occu- 
pying tenants  dispossessed  out  of  any  of  the  lands;  and  in  only  one  or  two  instances 
were  any  other  tenants  brought  on  the  lands.  Hogan  resided  on  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Montgomery,  adjoining  those  lands,  and  held,  we  believe,  about  two  acres  (and  not  four 
acres,  as  stated  in  Hogan’s  evidence)  of  these  lauds,  and  which  were  thrown  into  another 
division,  he  not  having  applied  for  Ins  two  acres  until  all  the  divisions  had  been  allotted  to 
the  different  tenants,  and  when  he  applied  was  informed  he  was  then  too  late ; and  we 
have  been  lately  informed,  that  Hogan  has,  through  uncles  of  his  residing  on  these  lands, 
to  whose  division  his  two  acres  were  allotted,  got  back  the  possession  of  the  two  acres  he 
formerly  held.” 


No.  45 — Statement  of  Robert  Reynolds,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  James 
Donleavy,  No.  339. 

“ I was  eighteen  or  twenty  years  receiver  under  the  court  of  chancery,  over  the  lands  of 
Kilrean  and  Clonconwell,  up  to  1841.  (Since  that  time  Mr.  Atkinson  has  been  the  receiver.) 
During  that  time  there  never  was  in  any  single  instance  an  attachment  issued.  Receipts 
were  given  on  account,  in  consequence  of  a reduction  of  rents  having  been  made  by  the 
inheritor,  which  reduction,  though  not  confirmed  by  the  courts,  was  allowed  to  run  on  by 
them ; tliei*efore  there  was  a large  sum  of  increasing  rent  carried  on  as  arrears  against  them, 
and  no  receipt  could  be  given  except  on  account.  I have  since  learned  that  some 
attachments  have  been  issued ; but  1 am  very  sure,  that  a single  tenant  did  not  owe 
more  than  two  years’  rent.  This  I state  from  what  I have  heard  of  them  since  1 gave  up 
the  receivership,  and  what  I knew  of  their  payments  up  to  that  time.  I also  heard  that 
the  present  receiver  was  resisted  when  he  attempted  to  distrain  for  rent. 

“N.B. — Mr.  Atkinson  (No.  349)  writes  that  he  was  misreported  as  to  the  fact  of  his  mort- 
gage having  been  paid.” 


No.  46.— Statement  of  Paul  Dane,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Patrick  Keon, 
No.  405. 

“ In  reply  to  evidence  of  Mr.  P.  Keon,  of  Longford,  relative  to  his  having  been  dispos- 
sessed of  part  of  the  lands  of  Knockmartin,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Belmore,  for  not  giving  his  vote  in  accordance  with  his  lordship’s  wishes,  I regret 
extremely,  that  at  this  remote  period,  and  from  my  communication  with  the  tenants  on 
that  property  having  ceased  from  the  time  it  was  sold  to  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Porter,  I am  not 
in  a position  to  give  a decided  contradiction  to  the  statement  contained  in  his  evidence. 
Of  one  thing  I am  quite  certain,  he  did  not  expend  the  sum  alleged  to  have  been  expended 
bv  him  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  it  was  in  his  possession ; ancl  if  it  was  on  account 
of  the  vote  he  gave  at  the  election  alluded  to  he  was  evicted,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
it  was  the  only  case  in  which  the  late  Earl  of  Belmore  so  acted.  I am  cognisant  of  some 
of  his  tenantry  having  voted  against  his  son,  the  present  earl,  when  he  was  a candidate  for 
the  representation  of  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  no  such  proceedings  were  taken 
against  any  of  them.  From  the  fact  of  the  late  earl  and  his  agent  behig  some  years  dead, 
it  is  totally  impossible  to  contradict  positively  any  conversation  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Keon  may 
assert  they  had  with  his  lordship ; hut  I must  say,  that  I do  not  think  it  probable  Lord 
Belmore  could  have  so  far  forgotten  himself,  as  to  commit  lumself  in  the  manner  described 
by  Mr.  Keon. 

Scpp.,  Part  II.  c 
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Mr.  A.  W.  Young. 


No.  44. 

Messrs.  Johnston  and 
Fawcett. 

See  Bryan  Ragan's 
Evidence,  No.  388. 


No.  45. 

R.  Rejnolds,  esq. 

Nee  Mr.  James 
DohIliwii’s  Evidence, 
No.  359. 


No.  46. 

Paul  Dane,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Patrick 
Keon's  Evidence, 
No.  405. 
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“ In  addition  to  the  foregoing  facta,  I am  also  aware  that  every  other  Roman  Catholic 
elector  on  the  late  Lord  Belmore's  estate  in  the  county  Longford,  voted  in  opposition 
to  the  interest  of  his  lordship's  political  friends  in  that  county.  I am  therefore  induced  to 
think,  there  must  have  been  some  other  cause  than  the  one  assigned  by  Mr.  Keon  for  his 
eviction,  as  similar  proceedings  were  not  had  recourse  to,  against  any  of  the  other  persons 
acting  as  he  did.”  

No.  47. Statement  of  Major  O’Malle  r,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Bocrke, 

No.  484. 

« The  head  landlord  is  Sir  Win.  H.  Roger  Palmer,  bart. ; the  middlemen  were  my 
brother,  the  late  Major-General  O’Malley,  and  myself ; the  tenant,  Mr.  Owen  Toole,  of 
Lecanvy;  and  the  witness,  Mr.  Wm.  Bourke,  is,  I understand,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Toole  and  the  active  secretary  of  a branch  of  the  repeal  association  at  Ballinrobe,  in  this 
county. 

“ My  family  have  been  tenants  of  several  extensive  farms  on  the  Palmer  estate  in  this 
county,  for  above  seventy  years.  One  of  the  farms,  named  Lecanvy,  was  held  by  my 
brother  and  self,  under  an  old  lease,  originally  made  to  my  father,  for  three  lives — the 
last  of  which  expired  in  the  year  1841.  The  late  Mr.  George  Clen dining,  of  Westport, 
had  been  our  land  agent  for  several  years  previous  to  the  expiration  of  that  lease.  One  of 
our  under-tenants  on  the  lands  of  Lecanvy,  was  Mr.  Owen  Toole,  who  held  his  portion  of 
the  lands  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £39  1 8s.  This  Mr.  Owen  Toole  is  a man  of  some  education 
and  intelligence,  was  at  one  time  attached  to  the  public  press,  and  his  family  and  himself 
have  been°for  many  years  tenants  to  the  Earl  of  Lucan,  for  the  island  of  Inisturlc,  at  a 
rent  of,  as  I have  heard  and  believe,  between  £200  and  £300  a year.  Owen  Toole  con- 
tinued as  tenant  to  my  brother  and  self,  of  part  of  Lecanvy,  down  to  the  expiration  of  our 
lease  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  when  he  was  returned  to  us  by  our  agent,  Mr.  Clendining, 
as  in  arrear  nearly  £(>0  ; for  part  of  this  sum  Owen  Toole  had  passed  his  promissory  note, 
which  was  due  and  unpaid  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  On  the  expiration  of  lease  in 
1841.  the  possession  of  Lecanvy  was,  as  a matter  of  course,  given  by  my  brother  and  self  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Ormsby,  the  land  agent  of  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  pending  a negotiation  for  a 
renewal  of  the  lease.  During  this  period,  Mr.  Ormsby,  in  order  to  prevent  the  rents  of  the 
under-tenants  being  lost,  received  rent  from  several  of  them,  and  amongst  others  from 
Owen  Toole,  who  paid  Mr.  Ormsby  a sum  of  £19  19s.,  the  exact  amount  of  the  usual  half- 
year’s  rent,  which  he  was  bound  to  pay  to  my  brother  and  myself,  thereby  showing  that 
Mr.  Ormsby  had  made  no  reduction  in  Mr.  Toole’s  rent. 

“ In  1842,  Sir  Roger  Palmer  made  a renewal  lease  to  my  brother  and  self,  of  Lecanvy, 
&c.,  at  an  increased  rent.  When  Sir  Roger’s  agent  formally  gave  us  hack  the  pos- 
session, and  accounted  with  us  for  any  rents  which  he  had  received  from  the  under-tenants 
during  the  short  period  pending  the  negotiation  for  a renewal  lease,  we  at  the  same  time 
re-instated  Mr.  Toole  in  the  portion  of  Lecanvy  he  had  always  held,  at  the  same  rent  of 
£39  18s.  yearly;  in  fact  the  understanding  between  my  brother  and  self,  and  the  under- 
tenants, including  Owen  Toole,  was  that  the  rent  accounts  should  be  taken,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lands  continued,  as  if  the  head  lease  had  not  expired  in  1841.  We  were  to 
give  credit  to  the  tenants  for  any  money  they  paid  to  Sir  Roger  Palmer's  agent,  and  which 
he  duly  accounted  for  with  my  brother  and  self,  as  I mentioned  before. 

“Repeated  applications  were  made,  to  no  effect,  to  Owen  Toole,  in  the  year  1843,  for 
the  rent  due  by  him ; but  no  offer  was  made  by  him  to  pay  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof. 
He  would  not  pay  la  Finding  that  he  was  determined  to  give  every  opposition,  and  as 
the  rent  and  arrears  of  rent  due  by  him  amounted  (after  crediting  the  payments  made  by 
him  to  Mr.  Ormsby)  to  above  £7(5,  I had  no  alternative  left  hut  to  make  a distress  on 
him  for  the  sum  due,  in  the  month  of  October,  1843.  This  distress  remained  under  seizure 
during  the  period  required  l>y  law,  (during  which  time  there  was  no  offer  made  to  pay  or 
secure  Is.  rent,)  and  then  was  sold  by  auction — the  principal  purchaser  at  the  sale  being 
the  brother  of  Owen  Toole. 

“ After  the  sale  had  terminated,  Mr.  Toole  produced  a sheriff’s  replevin  to  the  auctioneer, 
having  procured  such  by  an  affidavit,  that  the  sum  he  actually  owed  was  within  the-  juris- 
diction of  the  quarter  sessions,  viz.,  £50.  The  auctioneer  declined  at  that  stage  ot  the 
proceedings  to  receive  the  replevin,  as  the  goods  had  actually  become  the  property  of  other 
people  ; however,  Mi-.  Owen  Toole  adopted,  an  equally  effectual  process,  for  on  that  night, 
he  with  other  people,  in  a violent  and  forcible  manner,  drove  the  keepers  off  the  land,  and 
repossessed  himself  of  all  the  property  that  had  been  sold. 

“ The  proceedings  under  the  replevin  came  on  for  trial  before  the  assistant  barrister  for 
the  county  of  Mayo,  at  the  quai-ter  sessions  of  December,  1843.  His  worship  was  about 
to  enter  into  the  rent  account,  when,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Owen  Toole’s  attorney  called  on 
the  barrister  to  dismiss  his  own  civil  bill  replevin,  on  the  ground  that  the  banister  bad  no 
jurisdiction  to  try  it,  as  the  sum  claimed  to  be  due  for  rent  exceeded  £50.  And  as  Mr. 
Toole’s  attorney  sought  to  have  Iris  own  proceedings  dismissed,  the  barrister  of  course 
complied  with  Iris  request,  and  made  a decree  in  my  favour-  for  the  costs  I was  put  to. 
Toole  and  his  attorney  conceived  that,  by  taking  this  course,  they  would  leave  me  without 
any  security  whatever  for  the  rent,  for  which  I had  distrained,  as  Toole  had  got  back  the 
goods  distrained  ; and  the  barrister  having  no  jurisdiction  to  hear  the  case,  as  submitted  by 
Sir.  Toole,  could  not  make  a decree  for  me  for  any  part  of  the  rent.  The  only  remaining 
security  which  I could  have  was  an  assignment  of  the  replevin  bond,  which  Toole  had 
entered  into,  with  two  securities,  previous  to  getting  out  the  replevin,  Mr.  Toole’s  attorney 
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then  contended  that  the  barrister  had  no  jurisdiction  to  order  that  this  bond  should  he 
assigned  to  me  as  security  for  the  value  of  the  goods  there  distrained.  The  barrister,  how- 
ever, decided  that  I was  entitled  to  an  assignment  of  the  bond,  as  Mr.  Toole  had  got  the 
goods  distrained  back  into  his  own  possession.  Mr.  Owen  Toole  then  appealed  from  the 
barrister’s  decree  to  the  judge  of  assize,  for  the  spring  assizes  of  1S44.  On  the  hearing  of 
the  appeal,  Mr.  Owen  Toole’s  counsel,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  Q.C..  proposed  that  all  differences 
between  me  and  Toole  should  be  referred  to  him  (Mr.  Fitzgibbon  ),  and  to  mv  counsel  ( Mr. 
Workman),  as  arbitrators.  This  was  at  once  acceded  to  bv  my  counsel,  with  the  judge's 
approbation,  and  the  case  stood  adjourned  to  the  following  day,  so  as  to  enable  the  two 
counsel  to  make  an  award.  Mr.  Owen  Toole,  however,  subsequently  declined  to  enter  into 
the  arbitration  proposed  by  his  own  counsel,  who  came  into  court  next  day  and  stated  that 
fact,  when  the  case  was  heard  by  the  learned  judge,  who  was  pleased  to  make  a decree  in 
my  favour,  and  to  censure  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Owen  Toole  and  those  acting  for  him  in  the 
bringiug  of  the  appeal.  The  value  of  that  distress  was  subsequently  paid  by  Mr.  Toole's 
securities  in  the  replevin  bond,  but  not  until  after  a civil  bill  process  was  obliged  to  be 
brought  for  the  amount  thereof  against  Mr.  Toole  and  his  surety,  Mr.  Bouvke,  the  informant 
in  this  case,  and  who  brought  an  attorney  from  Galway  to  defend  him,  who,  I understand, 
is  the  brother-in-law  or  son-in-law  of  Mr.  William  Bourke  ; and  after  every  legal  quibble 
was  resorted  to,  a decree  was  had  in  my  favour,  and  an  appeal  was  lodged  by  Mr.  Toole 
and  bis  surety,  in  which  they  were  again  defeated,  Mr.  Toole  again  declining  to  pay  any 
sum  oa  account  of  the  rent  and  arrears  due  by  him.  1 was  subsequently  obliged  to  process 
him  to  the  assistaut  barrister’s  court,  and  obtain  a decree  against  him  ; hut  after  crediting 
all  the  payments  made  by  Mr.  Toole,  on  account  of  rent,  he  is  at  this  moment  my  debtor 
up  to  and  for  the  1st  day  of  November  last,  in  or  about  a sum  of  £140,  over  and  above  all 
just  and  fair  allowances.  As  to  Mr.  Toole  being  obliged  to  bring  an  attorney  from  the 
county  of  Galway,  I need  scarcely  remark,  that  there  is  a large  body  of  respectable  profes- 
sional practitioners  at  the  sessions  in  this  comity,  who  never  fail  to  discharge  their  duty  to 
their  clients  with  zeal  and  fidelity. 

“ In  addition  to  the  above,  I have  only  to  add  that  I have  lately  received  a letter  from 
Mr.  Owen  Toole’s  attorney,  announcing  his  intention  of  at  once  commencing  an  action 
against  me,  in  the  superior  courts,  for  having  made  an  illegal  distress. 

“ I have  now  given  a plain  statement  of  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  I shall  leave  the  Land 
Commissioners  to  contrast  it  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Bourke.  He  has  put  forward 
Mr.  Owen  Toole  as  a poor  distressed  man,  subjected  to  oppression,  and  unable  to  defend 
himself;  but  after  his  case  has  been  three  times,  in  different  proceedings,  before  the 
assistant  barrister  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  twice  before  the  going  judges  of  assize  (in 
all  which  instances  I was  successful),  it  cannot  for  a moment  he  maintained  that  Mr.  Owen 
Toole  was  not  perfectly  able  to  defend  himself,  and  obtain  redress,  if  any  injury  or  oppres- 
sion had  been  inflicted  upon  him.  If  engagements  entered  into  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  are  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  latter,  both  as  to  amount  of  his  rent, 
and  the  time  of  its  payment,  or  whether  he  shall  pay  at  all,  then  has  Mr.  Owen  Toole 
reason  to  complain  of  being  interfered  with.  But  if  the  landlord  be  entitled  to  the  rent 
guaranteed  to  Mm  when  he  delivers  the  possession  of  his  land  to  the  tenant,  I trust  that 
the  line  of  conduct  pursued  in  tliis  transaction  was  not  alone  perfectly  legal,  but  one  which 
I had  no  alternative  in  adopting  under  the  circumstances.” 


No.  48. — Statement  of  the  Earl  of  Altamoxt,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Peter  Tuohy, 
No.  475. 

“ My  father’s  agent,  Mr.  G.  Clendining,  having  forwarded  to  me  a copy  of  Mr.  P. 
Tuohy’s  evidence,  I beg  leave  to  forward  to  you  my  explanation  of  his  misrepresentations, 
and  my  distinct  contradiction  to  one  part  of  Ms  evidence.  I have  requested  Mr.  Clendining, 
mv  father’s  agent,  to  forward  also  his  explanations,  as  there  are  some  points  which  I carmot 
so  well  answer  as  he  can.  I should  at  the  same  time  state  that  my  father.  Lord  Sligo, 
being  too  ill  to  attend  to  the  management  of  his  property,  gave  me  full  powers  to  do  so 
some  time  since,  wMch  is  the  cause  of  my  addressing  you  on  this  subject. 

“ With  regard  to  the  rack-renting,  as  the  land  when  re-let  is  always  valued  by  the  under- 
agent, I shall  leave  the  agent  to  speak,  not  being  conversant  with  the  value  of  land.  As 
regards  Mr.  P.  Tuohv’s  particular  case— a sea-bathing  cottage  on  the  sea,  falling  out  of 
lease,  or  being  ejected,  I do  not  know  which— Mr.  Clendining,  now  deceased,  as  my  father  s 
agent,  put  Air.  tuohy  in  possession;  hut  Lord  Sligo  disapproved  of  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
given  to  Air.  G.  Hildebrand,  and  had  it  entered  in  a book  specially  kept  lor  such  promises. 
Mr.  Clendining  had  no  power  to  promise  leases.  Mr.  Tuohy  stated  to  me,  that  he  had 
received  a promise  from  my  father.  Lord  Sligo,  for  whom  I now  act.  After  inquiry  I found 
this  not  to  be  the  case,  and  directed  him  to  be  ejected,  and  paid  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments he  had  made.  He  gave  up  possession  on  receipt  of  ±o0,  which  was  the  sum  he 
declared  he  had  laid  out  on  the  place  and  premises,  though,  from  all  I could  learn,  the 
alterations  he  made  cannot  have  cost  him  £30,  and  were,  I believe,  made  after  lie  was 
warned  that  he  would  he  ejected.  Mr.  P.  Tuohy,  I behove,  made  a profit  of  Ms  alterations, 
and  I think  that  no  rent  was  taken  from  liirn  during  the  time  he  held  it. 

“ The  premises  in  question  have  since  been  given  by  me  to  Air.  G.  Hildebrand  for  a 
nominal  rent,  my  father,  Lord  Sligo,  being  too  ill  to  attend  to  business,  and  having 
empowered  me,  bv  the  usual  forms,  to  act  for  him.  SJ 

- “I  declare  the  answer  to  question  3 to  be  a. downright  falsehood.' 

Supp.,  Part  II.  c 
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No.  49. Statement  of  Messrs.  A.  and  G.  Clendining,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Feter 

Tuohy,  No.  475,  and  Rev.  John  Griffin,  No.  492. 

“ TVe  are  not  aware  of  any  rack-renting  except  by  middlemen,  such  as  Mr.  Tuohy  him- 
self. We  never  knew  an  instance,  in  the  very  many  properties  under  our  management,  of  an 
improving  tenant  being  served  with  a notice  to  quit,  or  his  rent  being  raised.  The  leases  in 
this  country  are  generally  for  lives,  which,  when  they  expire,  lands  are  re-surveyed  and  re- 
valued, and  re-let  to  old  tenants.  The  premises  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Tuohy  are  called  Cherry 
Cottage,  a thatched  bathing  lodge,  with  two  acres  of  land  attached.  We  are  not  aware  of 
the  Marquess  of  Sligo  having  promised  a lease  to  Mr.  Tuohy,  but  he  did  promise  a lease  to 
Mr.  Hildebrand  the  year  previous  (1841),  which  Mr.  H.  did  not  then  avail  himself  of. 
Mr.  Clendining,  sen.,  promised  a lease  to  Mr.  Tuohy  in  1S42,  being  ignorant  of  the  pre- 
vious promise  of  the  Marquess  of  Sligo  to  Mr.  Hildebrand,  who  demanded  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  made  him  in  1841. 

« Mr.  Tuohy  gave  up  the  premises  alluded  to  on  receiving  in  cash  £50,  and  two  years’  rent. 
He  made  no  improvements  whatever  on  the  premises,  but  kept  it  merely  habitable  for 
the  two  yeai'S,  at  an  expense  of  certainly  not  more  than  £20.  The  above  compensation  was 
given  Mr.  Tuohy  in  consideration  of  the  inadvertent  promise  made  him  by  Mr.  Clendining, 
sen.,  which,  as  before  stated,  was  made  in  ignorance  of  Lord  Sligo  s prior  promise. 

« We  manage  the  Marquess  of  Sligo’s,  Lord  Oranmore’s,  SirR.  O’Donuel’s,  Colonel  Knox’s, 
&c.  properties  in  this  comity,  and  we  cannot  recollect  a case  of  a notice  to  quit  being  served 
on  any  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  rent ; and  we  know  of  no  instance  of  rack- 
rents  'being  levied  on  those  estates,  except  by  middlemen  who  hold  leases.  Leased  lands 
are  generally  the  most  unimproved  in  this  country. 

We  believe  the  rent  was  agreed  upon  with  Mr.  Clendining,  sen. 

“ In  reference  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Griffin,  that  the  under-agent  gives  out  sails,  &c., 
and  charges  his  price,  and,  when  the  fish  is  taken,  it  is  the  first  thing  he  deducts ; we 
laiow  it  is  done  in  many  instances,  but  not  on  properties  under  om*  management,  except 
in  Boffin  Island,  where  Mr.  Henry  Hildebrand  does  so  at  great  risk  to  himself,  as  we  are 
aware  that  the  islanders  owe  him  a large  sum  at  present. 

“We  believe  that  he  never  charges  more  than  Westport  prices,  and,  for  some  materials, 
less,  which  he  is  enabled  to  do,  as  he  imports  all  the  materials  direct  from  Liverpool. 

*•'  The  island  of  Boffin  is  the  property  in  fee  of  the  Marquess  of  Sligo,” 


No.  50. — Statement  of  Messrs.  Cromie,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Bourse, 
No.  484 ; Rev.  Edmond  Waldron,  No.  488 ; Mr.  Henry  Kearney,  No.  493 ; Rev.  Wm. 
Flannely,  No.  494;  Charles  Blake,  sen.,  esq.,  No.  520;  David  Rutledge,  , esq.,  No. 
527 ; and  John  Sullivan  and  Michael  Connor,  No.  534. 


. “ In  reply  to  the  various  complaints  made  against  us,  we  beg,  as  shortly  as  we  possibly 

can,  to  give  the  following  explanation : — 

“ In  reply  to  Mr.  William  Bourke’s  evidence,  we  beg  to  state  that  the  regular  fees  charged 
by  us  on  lettings  are  as  follows : — 

Where  the  yearly  rent  does  not  exceed  £5,  . . . £2100 

£5,  and  not  exceeding  £10,  . . • • 4 0 0 

£10,  and  not  exceeding  £15,  . . • • 5 0 0 

£15,  and  not  exceeding  £20,  . . . • ti  0 0 

£20,  and  not  exceeding  £50,  . • • • 7 0 0 

Which  charges  include  both  stamps  for  lease  and  counterpart ; almost  all  leases  above  that 
amount  are  prepared  by  the  solicitors  to  the  parties,  whose  costs  vary  much.  We  have  at 
various  times  charged  the  in-coming  tenant  a fine  for  the  soil  or  manured  land  on  the  holding, 
which  we  place  to  the  landlord’s  credit,  towards  liquidating  a portion  of  the  arrear  run  up 
by  the  defaulting  tenant.  With  respect  to  giving  out  flaxseed  to  tenants,  we  have  done  so 
at  times,  finding  the  tenants  so  much  harassed,  by  being  constantly  decreed  in  the  quarter 
sessions  court,  aud  put  to  expense  far  exceeding  the  costs  of  the  seed;  we  have  never 
charged  more  than  what  we  considered  a fair  remuneration  for  the  risk  and  length  oi  tune 
we  should  be  unpaid,  at  all  times  allowing  twelve  months  for  the  payment,  and  never 
stopping  the  amount  out  of  the  first  or  any  other  payment  on  account  of  rent,  or  procee  - 
in g by  civil  bill,  unless  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  Since  the  formation  of  agricul- 
tural societies,  we  have,  in  every  instance  hut  one,  stopped  giving  out  seed  as  usual,  an 
the  case  we  allude  to,  we  should  also,  but  the  tenants  begged  that  we  should  let  them  ave 
it.  In  reply  to  the  several  parties  who  charged  us  with  giving  out  meal  to  tenants  at  large 
profits,  we  beg  to  say,  that,  in  the  year  1842,  when  the  poor  people  were  either  starving 
or  raising  meal  at  enormous  usurious  prices,  varying  from  22s.  to  27s.  per  hundred  weig  , 
we  found  that  unless  wo  came  forward,  and.  supplied  those  poor  on  the  several  estates  w 
managed,  with  provisions,  they  would  be  utterly  ruined.  Consequently  we  purchased  a ou 
300  tons  of  meal  at  15s.  6 d.  per  cwt.,  with  the  exception  of  eighty  tons  at  11s.  • P® 

cwt.;  the  former  we  gave  to  the  people  at  19s.,  and  the  latter  at  15s.  per  cwt.,  giving 
nine  months’  time  for  the  payment  of  half  the  amount,  and  in  very  many  instances  eig  ® 
months  for  the  other  half.  To  the  original  price  paid  by  us  for  the  meal,  is  to  be  a 
carriage,  averaging  Is.  per  cwt. ; loss  in  weight,  giving  it  out  in  small  divisions  ; ren  , 
stores  in  various  quarters  ; travelling  expenses ; time  of  clerks  attending  the  delivery , 
tad  debts.  We  uiay  say  fearlessly,  that  so  far  from  making  a large  profit  on  the  tr 
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action,  we  will  be  at  a considerable  loss : and  so  far  from  our  stopping  payment  of  the 
meal  out  of  tlie  rent  when  paying,  a large  sum  remains  still  unpaid  and  due  us.  We  have 
not  taken  notes  or  other  security  at  the  time  of  giving  out  the  meal,  as  stated  in  evidence. 

‘•520.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Charles  Blake,  sen. — Mr.  Charles  Blake,  in  his  evidence,  states 
that  we  got  a long  time  for  the  payment  from  the  parties  we  purchased  the  meal  from, 
when,  at  the  time,  he  was  perfectly  aware  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  and  that  we  had  to  pay 
his  son,  from  whom  we  purchased  a portion  of  the  meal,  by  a check  on  the  bank  on  deliverv, 
nor  did  we  get  time  from  any  others.  We  have  decreed  and  put  into  gaol  defaulting 
tenants,  but  not  those  owing  ‘ small  arrears;’  on  the  contrary,  we  have  alone  done  so  when 
the  tenant  owed  from  two  to  three  years’  rent,  and  we  had  no  other  means  of  com- 
pelling the  tenant  to  either  pay  his  rent  or  surrender  liis  holding,  and  invariably  we  have, 
before  putting  the  decree  in  force,  offered  to  take  rent  due  by  instalments  at  lengthened 
periods,  on  getting  security  for  such.  We  have  never  dispossessed  a tenant,  but  on  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  or  when  falling  into  such  a state  of 
arrear  that  it  could  be  no  longer  overlooked ; and  at  all  times,  if  security  were  given  for 
payment  of  such  at  lengthened  periods,  we  settled  with  the  tenant,  and  stopped  the  eject- 
ment. And  when  obliged  to  eject  any  tenant,  so  far  from  his  farm  being  let  to  the  person 
bidding  the  highest  rent,  or  giving  a fee,  wc  invariably  give  the  holding  at  a valuation 
made  by  a competent  land  surveyor  to  the  best  of  the  tenants  ou  the  same  townland,  so 
as  to  increase  the  tenants’  holdings.  The  fine  charged  is,  as  before  stated,  for  the  soil  on  the 
out-going  tenant’s  holding ; and  placed  to  the  credit  of  his  arrear.  The  tenants,  for  their 
own  convenience,  have  at  times  passed  bills  to  us  for  their  rent,  but  never  before  being  due 
for  several  months — generally  six  or  nine  months  after  being  due,  the  interest  charged 
being  the  same  the  National  Bank  charges  us.  We  can  only  deny,  in  tlie  strongest  manner, 
the  several  inaccuracies  of  Mr.  Blake’s  statement  in  every  respect,  and  deny  ever  acting  in 
the  manner  he  states,  which  we  believe  he  well  knew,  at  the  time,  to  be  grossly  wrong,  and 
that  he  allowed  his  private  feelings  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  as  he  could  not  but 
be  aware  his  statements  were  altogether  incorrect ; — in  the  first  instance,  as  to  fees,  which 
we  deny  taking,  but,  as  before  stated,  have  taken  fines  for  soil,  winch  have  been  credited  to 
the  landlord ; secondly,  as  to  profits  on  meal,  or  as  to  the  repayment  thereof;  and  lastly,  as 
to  flaxseed,  which  he  must  have  been  well  aware  had  not  been  given  out  since  the  formation 
of  the  agricultural  societies,  or  ever  at  the  price  named  by  him.  He  was  also  aware  that 
the  price  of  flaxseed  varies  every  year;  consequently,  the  criterion  of  what  price  it  sold  for 
in  1842  or  1S43  does  not  apply  to  other  years. 

“ 493  and  494.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Henry  Kearney  and  Rev.  William  Flannely — The  tenants 
on  the  Ilenvyle  property  are  not  constrained  to  sell  their  corn  in  Westport,  hut  we  have 
several  times  sold  the  corn  grown  on  that  property  in  Westport  at  the  desire,  and  alone 
for  the  benefit,  of  the  tenants,  they  getting  a much  better  price  there,  and  the  freight  and 
charges  also  being  much  less  than  sending  the  corn  to  Clifden ; any  of  the  tenants  who  go 
to  Westport  with  the  corn,  which  are  very  few  indeed — the  price  being  well  known  which 
they  are  to  get — on  requiring  it,  receive  a portion  of  the  produce  of  tlie  com  sold  to  defray 
their  expenses.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  giving  out  meal,  we  before  explained 
this  matter : when,  had  we  not  done  so,  as  the  poor  people  themselves  have  a thousand  times 
stated,  they  would  have  starved ; and  as  to  any  sucli  profits  as  have  been  stated,  it  is  alone 
theory — the  fact  is  far  otherwise.  No  gratuity  or  fees  have  been  received  by  us  off  Mr. 
Martin’s  property,  as  stated.  We  can  easily  account  for  Mr.  Kearney’s  evident  wish,  that 
the  Renvyle  tenants  should  fetch  their  corn  into  Clifden  to  be  sold,  when  he  would  have 
the  opportunity  of  at  once  coming  down  on  the  tenants  for  bills  due  him. 

“ 488.  In  reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waldron,  we  have  only  to  remark  on  his  evidence,  that  he 
mistakes  relative  to  flaxseed  being  charged  double,  no  such  price  ever  being  charged  by 
us.  As  to  what  the  several  parties  call  fees,  we  before  explained  how  such  happened,  and 
our  charges  on  leases,  &c. 

“ In  reply  to  the  evidence  of  Connor  and  Sullivan — So  far  from  our  ever  stating  to 
them  or  any  other  tenants,  that  we  did  not  care  whether  they  improved  their  holdings, 
either  by  putting  out  lime  or  otherwise,  we  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  encourage,  to  the 
utmost  of  our  power,  any  such,  by  allowance  or  other  assistance. 

“ On  a careful  review  of  Mr.  Martin’s  estate,  we  found  that  Connor  and  Sullivan  held 
fourteen  acres  arable  land,  two  acres  pasture,  and  six  acres  three  roods  of  bog,  at  a rent  of 
£10  Is.  6d,  yearly;  and  that  they  had  sublet  two  acres  one  rood  for  £4  : consequently  wo 
had  the  holding  valued,  placing  a fair  rent  on  Connor  and  Sullivan,  and  reducing  the  rent 
of  their  under-tenants,  and  taking  them  as  tenants  to  tlie  head  landlord. 

“ All  tenants  in  mountain  districts  send  their  cattle  to  a grazing  mountain  for  the  sum- 
mer months. 

“ It  is  altogether  untrue,  that  many  tenants  are  to  be  ejected  on  account  of  owing  arrears 
or  otherwise ; in  any  instance,  as  before  stated,  on  security  being  given  for  the  payment  ot 
the  arrear  hv  instalment,  we  settle  rather  than  be  compelled  to  eject  the  tenant. 

“ Rent  is  not  demanded  until  at  least  four  months  due,  and  generally  six  months;  where 
the  rent  is  paid  in  full,  we  give  a receipt  to  that  effect. 

“ One  shilling  from  each  tenant  is  paid  to  the  pound-keeper  for  his  time  and  trouble  in 
watering  and  taking  care  of  the  cattle,  and  for  keeping  the  pound  in  due  order ; this  is  in 
lieu  of  his  regular  fees — we  have  nothing  to  say  to  such. 

“ The  ruinous  custom  of  tenants  holding  in  common  being  very  much  the  case  on  Mr. 
Martin’s  property,  we  at  once,  on  talcing  the  management  of  it,  put  our  surveyor  and 
• valuator  to  strike  out  each.  man's  farm  in  itself,  placing  a fair  moderate  rent  according  to 
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tlie  separate  value  of  each  farm ; and  so  far  from  an  injury  done  the  tenants,  the  contrary 
is  the  well  known  fact. 

“ Iu  conclusion,  we  will  only  add,  that  we  at  all  times  challenge  the  closest  investigation, 
in  every  respect,  as  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  very  numerous  tenantry  under  our 
management— the  immediate  attention  paid  to  the  slightest  complaint  made  to  us  against 
any  under-agent  or  bailiff  over  them — or  the  manner  of  our  collecting  their  respective  rents, 
without  injury  to  the  tenant,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  due  regard  to  the  landlord’s 
interest;  and  trust  that  the  evidence  of  individuals,  who,  either  from  private  feelings  or 
interested  motives,  have  perverted  the  facts,  and  exaggerated  many  matters  put  before 
them,  may  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  our  general  management  and  care  of  property  in 
this  country.” 


No.  51. — Statement  of  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Morris,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Martin 
CoRNEILLY,  No.  495. 

« I know  no  such  person  as  Martin  Corneilly ; but  a man  named  Michael  Corneilly,  who 
thought  himself  aggrieved  in  a similar  way  to  that  stated,  processed  me  before  the  assistant 
barrister,  last  October,  on  whose  opinion  I have  obtained  a dismiss  on  merits  against  him, 
for  the  alleged  grievance,  and  also  a decree  at  the  same  sessions  for  rent  due  by  him.” 


No.  52.— Statement  of  George  Garvey,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Michael 
O’Connor,  No.  578. 

- It  is  true  the  Earl  of  Norbury’s  property,  near  Seariff,  is  managed,  as  I believe  most 
noblemen’s  properties  in  Ireland  are,  by  an  agent ; I have  the  honour  to  be  his  lordship’s 
agent ; but  it  is  untrue  that  it  is  subjected  to  the  management  of  sub-agents  or  drivers. 
The  bailiff  of  the  estate,  who  had  been  such  for  years  before  my  appointment,  acted  solely 
by  my  orders,  and  I repeatedly  warned  the  tenants  that  all  money  payments  should  be  made 
in  my  office,  and  that  the  bailiff  had  no  authority  to  receive  money,  except  in  special  cases 
of  distraining  for  rent ; therefore,  if  under-tenants  who  were  told  by  the  agent,  that  they 
could  not  be  continued  on  the  estate  after  the  expiration  of  the  middleman’s  interest  they 
held  under,  were  so  wrong  as  to  give  money  to  the  bailiff  to  use  an  influence  he  did  not 
possess,  they  have  no  right  to  complain  of  the  result.  But  1 am  by  no  means  certain  that 
cases  of  the  kind  occurred.  I certainly  heard  that  they  had,  and  I endeavoured  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  I afforded  frequent  opportunities  to  complainants  to  establish  the  fact,  if  it  was 
such,  but  not  one  did  so.  The  bailiff,  however,  was  removed  in  1843,  to  make  way  for  one 
of  more  practical  usefulness. 

“ That  part  of  Mr.  O’Connor’s  statement,  relative  to  tenants  removed  at  the  expiration 
of  a lease,  Linds  retained  in  landlord’s  hands,  &c.,  is  such  a web-work,  that,  instead  of 
endeavouring  to  unravel  it  by  answering  each  particular  charge,  I think  I shall  make  the 
matter  more  intelligible  to  the  commissioners  by  plainly,  and  as  briefly  as  I can,  stating 
the  case  to  which  he  alludes.  The  townlands  of  Clounsher  and  Cappakanane,  containing 
about  350  acres  of  arable  and  fallow  land,  and  about  400  acres  of  uncultivated  mountain, 
had  been  let  many  years  ago  to  a Mr.  Ringrose,  who  sublet  to  several ; and  when  the  lease 
to  him  expired  in  1839,  there  were  sixty  under-tenants  living  on  the  lands.  The  different 
holdings  were  so  scattered  and  interwoven  with  each  other,  and  many  so  very  small,  that 
I found  it  impossible  to  re-let  to  all,  and  establish  any  thing  like  good  order,  or  farms  of  a 
size  or  compactness  that  would  encourage  the  tenant  to  improve,  or  justify  the  landlord  m 
giving  him  aid  to  do  so.  I therefore  thought  it  better  to  remove  a portion,  and  give  the 
majority  who  remained  the  opportunity  of  emerging  from  the  state  of  pauperism  they  were 
in.  or  fast  hastening  to.  Accordingly,  when  the  lease  expired,  1 re-let  to  all  for  one  year ; 
and  as  soon  as  I could  make  the  selection,  I gave  notice  to  twenty-five,  that  they  could 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  longer  than  the  year,  but  that  I would  allow  them  to  take  away 
their  crops,  and  would  require  no  rent.  Of  these  twenty-five,  one  man  held  twenty-seven 
acres  and  a half,  which  he  possessed  but  little  more  than  one  year ; one  held  eight  acres; 
eleven  held  from  two  to  five  acres;  and  thirteen  held  from  a cabin  only  to  one  acre.  _ J-h© 
rent  thus  lost  to  the  landlord  was  £109,  and  in  addition,  I gave  from  £l  to  £2,  and  the 
materials  of  his  house,  to  each  who  went  away  quietly ; all  did  so  except  four,  and  they 
were  removed  by  ejectment.  All  the  arable  land  thus  taken  into  the  landlord’s  hands,  was 
immediately  let  to  the  adjoining  tenants,  as  was  some  of  the  meadow  or  fallow  land,  while 
some  of  the  latter,  and  the  uncultivated  mountain,  was  retained  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
provement ; to  effect  which  Lord  Norbury  paid  a large  sum  of  money  towards  getting  a 
good  lino  of  road  through  his  own  and  the  adjoining  estates,  the  owners  of  which,  with  two 
exceptions,  would  contribute  nothing.  In  fact  the  estate,  the  management  of  which  is 
assailed  by  Mr.  O’Connor,  is  the  only  one  in  the  district  where  a system  of  improvement 
lias  been  established,  and  is  going  forward.  A good  agriculturist  has  been  placed  on  the 
mountain,  to  bring  it  into  cultivation,  and  instruct  the  tenants  in  draining  and  farming 
generally.  Good  farm  offices  have  been  built  there,  and  several  acres  planted ; a lm-ge 
lime-lain  built  and  lime  distributed;  several  branch  roads  put  into  progress,  as  for  want  o 
proper  roads  the  district  is  almost  impassible ; much  thorough-draining  has  been  done,  and. 
many  men  constantly  employed. 

“ With  respect  to  the  Widow  M'Namara,  her  case  is  this  : — Her  husband  held  a large  farm 
from  the  middleman,  and  sublet  much  of  it  to  several;  she  also  sublet  much  of. what  was 
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left  to  her,  and  when  the  lease  it  was  held  under  expired,  and  all  fell  into  the  landlord's 
hands,  she  did  not,  of  course,  get  more  than  she  occupied : that,  however,  she  retained  at 
a fair  rent,  and  it  is  therefore  untrue  that  she  was  at  any  time  * Landless/  It  is  tree  that 
Mr.  O’Connor  called  on  me,  and  requested  me  to  re-let  to  Mrs.  M'Namara,  all  the  land  her 
husband  originally  held ; which  I refused  to  do.  and  expressed  doubts  of  her  being  able  to 
hold  even  the  part  she  occupied,  as  I believed  her  to  be  very  poor,  hut  I said  I intended 
trying  her  for  a year.  It  is  untrue  that  he  ‘upbraided’  me  as  he  states : on  the  contrary,  he, 
in  her  absence,  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  general  arrangements  for  improvement  1 pro- 
posed making,  and  which  I took  the  trouble  of  explaining  to  him.  It  is  not  true  that 
Lord  Norbury  gave  any  directions  respecting  the  Widow  ii '/samara  in  particular,  or  that 
any  promise  of  more  land  was  made  to  her. 

“ The  system  laid  down  for  the  general  management  and  improvement  of  the  property, 
has  already  contributed  much  to  the  increased  comfort,  good  order,  and  peace  of  the 
estate,  and  will  ultimately  he  one  of  the  many  cases  which  establish  the  fact.  that,  when 
the  land  is  held  by  the  occupier  direct  from  the  head  landlord,  and  that  landlord  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  superintendence,  instruction,  and  pecuniary  assistance  in  improvements 
to  his  tenants,  the  lands  of  Ireland  will  he  as  well  cultivated,  and  the  tenants  as  contented 
and  prosperous,  as  those  of  other  countries.” 


No.  53. — Statement  of  C.  L.  Sandes,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Michael 
O’Connor,  No.  578. 

“ I am  favoured  with  your  communication  of  the  24th  of  December,  relative  to  some 
remarks  made  by  the  Rev.  Michael  O’Connor,  as  to  Sir  Charles  Coote’s  Roman  Catholic 
tenants  not  getting  leases,  and  the  result  was,  that  they  were  dissatisfied,  and  their  land 
grew  yellow  weeds. 

“ To  which,  in  Sir  Charles  Coote’s  absence,  who  is  at  present  in  Italy,  I at  once  reply, 
being  perfectly  aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case. 

“Previous  to  the  year  1832,  Sir  Charles  Coote  made  no  difference  whatever  as  to  the 
religion  of  his  tenants,  with  regard  to  making  leases,  and  to  their  registering  those 
leases;  but  at  the  contested  election  for  the  Queen's  county,  in  December,  1832,  and  at 
subsequent  elections,  he  found  that  liis  political  opponents  in  the  county  went  to  such 
extreme  lengths  to  compel  his  Catholic  freeholders  to  vote  against  him,  that  he  was 
determined  from  that  time  to  put  them  out  of  the  power  of  such  persons,  and  that  he  would 
not  give  them  leases ; for,  as  he  said,  ‘ If  they  have  leases  they  must  register  them,  and  if  they 
do  they  must  vote  at  elections.  If  they  vote  against  me  I shall  he  displeased,  and  if  they 
do  not  they  will  displease  their  priest ; so  that  the  best  thing  I can  do  for  them  is  not  to 

• , , VX  & & fc  0 # 

give  any  leases.  * 

“ Sir  Charles  has,  in  some  instances,  made  leases  since  the  year  1832  to  Catholic  tenants ; 
but,  in  general,  I do  not  think  they  either  desire  or  wish  for  them.  1 have  heard  many  say 
they  would  much  rather  not  have  a lease. 

“As  to  the  land  growing  yellow  weeds — that  particular  weed  appears  to  me  to  he  indi- 
genous to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  no  doubt  there  are  careless  bred  farmers  on  Sir 
Charles  Coote’s  estate  in  the  Queen’s  county,  as  on  other  persons’  estates ; and  if  such  is  the 
case,  that  those  yellow  weeds  flourish  so  luxuriantly,  I certainly  would  not  consider  a tenant 
who  encouraged  them,  be  his  religion  what  it  might,  as  a fit  person  to  recommend  to  get 
a lease.” 


}f0,  54 Statement  of  the  Rev.  Jobs  GaiBitAH-H,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Miss  Helen- 

Theresa  M'Donnagh,  No.  517. 

“The  mensal  lands,  or  the  “Thirds  of  Tuam,”  were  formerly  held  under  a lease  of 
twentv-one  years,  bv  three  persons,  possessing  a joint  and  equal  interest  in  these  lands. 
This  lease  like  other  bishop's  leases,  was  renewed  from  tune  to  time,  as  suited  the  conve- 
nience of  the  parties ; the  terms  proposed  were  always  accepted,  and  the  interests  of  the 
tenants  were  thus  rendered  continuous.  However,  after  some  lapse  of  time  the  immediate 
tenants  under  the  see  became  bankers,  and  afterwards  bankrupts,  and  the  Thirds  of  Tuam 
passed  through  the  hands  of  several  assignees,  till  at  length  the  right  to  title  became  so 
involved  in  obscurity,  that  none  of  the  parties  could  be  induced  to  renew  this  lease,  and 
consequently  it  expired.  Possession  was  accordingly  demanded  by  the  archbishop  a agrent, 
and  «iven  in  every  instance  except  Miss  M'Donnagh,  who  over-held  till  served  with  eject- 
ments. The  lands  were  then  valued  (as  the  law  requires),  and  a moiety  of  that  value 
reserved  for  the  future  bishops  of  Tuam  : the  remaining  moiety  which  the  law  gives  to  the 
archbishop  or  bishop,  in  lieu  of  the  annual  renewal  dues,  w ithheld  tor  twenty-one  yearn) 
was  purchased  bv  me.  Here  it  may  he  well  to  mform  the  commmsioners.  that  I sought  in 
this  purchase  merely  an  investment  for  my  money  : that  I showed  the  valuation  to  the 
tenants,  and  leased  to  them  their  farms  at  that  valuation.  The  part  held  by  Miss  M Donnagli 
contain;  thirty-seven  acres,  and  was  valued  at  £2  per  acre.  On  three  aeresoi  it  were  located 
some  under-tenants,  who  entreated  me  to  set  to  each  his  own  albtment  To  to  reasonable 
request  I assented;  but  at  the  same  tune,  tor  a consideration  of  £100  paid  to  me  In  Miss 
M'Donnagh,  and  other  causes  moving  me  thereunto,  I made  a reduction  ot  l js.  per  acre 
(under  the  valuation  at  which  I purchased)  to  Miss  M'Donnagh,  so  that  she  now  holds  by 
lease  from  me,  at  about  2o«.  per  acre,  a portion  ot  land  valued  by  two  competent  judges  op 


Appexdtx  B. 


George  Garvey,  esq. 


No.  53. 

C.  L.  Sandes,  esq. 

See  Rev.  Michael 
O'Connor's  Evidence, 
No.  57 8. 


No.  54. 

Rev.  John  Galbraith. 

See  Mss  Helen 
Th  eresa  M'Donnagh' ’* 
Evidence,  No.  517. 
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Appetoix  B.  oath,  at  40s.  Ho  doubt  Mias  M'Donnagh’s  object  was  to  make  a grievance  ; but  when  I 

add,  for  the  information  of  the  commissioners,  that  she  owes  more  than  two  years’  rent,  and 

No-  54>  . , that  no  distress  was  ever  made,  or  ejectment  served  on  her  farm,  they  will  see  that  indul- 
Rev.  John  Galbraith.  genc0  jg  not>  jn  ]ier  case,  repaid  with  gratitude.  They  will  also  see,  that  in  the  reduction 
of  rent  to  Miss  M'Donnagli,  she  was  allowed  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  cabins  built, 
not  by  Miss  M'Donnagh,  but  by  the  under-tenants,  except  in  a very  few  instances.  It  will 
further,  I hope,  convince  the  Land  Commissioners,  how  cautiously  complaints  of  this  kind 
should  be  entertained,  when  I tell  them,  that  this  same  Miss  M'Donnagh  (upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  bishop)  proposed  to  furnish  to  his  agent,  such  proof  of  an  undervalua- 
tion of  those  identical  lands,  as  would  enable  him  to  break  my  lease  ; and  that  to  remove 
so  foul  a calumny  I was  obliged  to  submit  to  his  lordship  the  whole  of  my  rental.” 


No.  55.  Ho.  55. — Statement  of  J.  Smyth,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Michael  O’Brien,  Ho.  524. 

J.  Smyth,  esq.  ^ « jn  repiy  to  the  evidence  of  Michael  O’Brien,  I beg  to  state,  that  he  owed  more  than 

See Mchaelff Brians  t^Ge  yeara>  rejlt — upwards  0f  £40 — when  he  was  dispossessed  of  his  holding that  after  he 
Evidence,  No.  . ^as  ejecte[l  j allowed  him  to  remain  in  possession  for  more  than  six  months,  hoping  he 
would  find  some  one  to  secure  the  rent  he  owed,  or  even  a part  of  it,  by  instalments,  which 
he  failed  to  do ; — and  that  he  was  a bad  and  litigious  tenant  at  all  times.  1 beg  further  to  state, 
that  I had  no  conversation  at  all  with  O’Brien  to  the  effect  he  states,  nor  was  I at  the 
sessions  when  he  was  ejected,  and  where  he  defended  the  ejectment; — that  he  opposed  the 
sheriff  in  taking  the  possession,  and  afterwards  re-entered  and  kept  forcible  possession ; and 
the  result  was,  that  I lost  upwards  of  £50  by  this  man,  as  no  other  tenant  dare  take  the 
holding  for  a year  after,  from  the  threats  and  violence  of  this  man  and  his  sous  ; — that 
* every  shilling  he  earned  in  labour  was,  of  course,  put  to  his  credit ; — and  that  the  wheat  to 
which  he  alludes  was  not  worth  so  much  as  £5,  which,  of  course,  my  bailiff  detained  for 
the  rent.  This  man  has  always  had  indulgence  from  me,  and  if  there  was  any  hope  of  him 
he  would  not  be  put  out  by  me.” 


No.  56. 

Hon.  W.  Le  Poer 
Trench. 

See  Rev.  J.  Macklin  s 
Evidence,  No.  541. 


Ho.  56. — Statement  of  the  Hon.  W.  Le  Poer  Trench,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev. 

John  Macklin,  No.  541. 

“In  answer  to  your  letter,  sending  me  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Macklin,  I have  to  say,  that  so  vague  an  assertion  as  that  made  by  him,  relative  to  schools 
on  Lord  Clancarty’s  estates,  and  supported  by  him,  can  only  be  met  by  admission  or  denial; 
I meet  it  by  the  latter,  and  defy  Mr.  Macklin  to  come  to  the  proof.  I am  old  and  infirm, 
and  would,  therefore,  rather  not  take  a long  journey ; but  if  Mr.  Macklin  will  meet  me 
before  the  commissioners,  I will  gladly  run  any  risk  for  the  purpose  of  being  thus  confronted 
with  him. 

“ It  is  to  he  observed,  that  Mr.  Macklin  makes  his  statements  in  the  most  direct  terms, 
and  had  he  persisted  in  this,  my  denial  of  the  facts  as  stated  by  him  would  amount  to  an 
accusation  of  wiful  perjury ; hut  the  commissioners,  by  their  further  questioning,  having 
brought  him  to  say  that  all  he  knew  was  hearsay,  ancl  of  his  own  knowledge  nothing,  his 
assertions  show  merely  a loose  and  careless  mode  of  giving  evidence  upon  oath,  and  my 
denial  of  its  truth  does  not  go  the  length  it  otherwise  would. 

“ I am  far  from  saying  that  Mr.  Macklin  was  not  told  what  he  states  he  was.  I know 
that  the  humbler  classes  of  Irish  love  to  be  taught  the  Bible ; and  long  experience  has 
shown  mo  that  they  would  make  very  strong  efforts  to  avoid  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
mand, not  to  remain  in  a school  where  it  was  allowed  to  he  read. 

“Many  years  ago,  I think  it  was  1826,  a most  violent  attempt  was  made  by  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  of  every  degree  to  force  the  Roman  Catholic  children  upon  Lord  Clan- 
carty’s estates,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loughrea,  to  abandon  his  schools ; threats  of 
various  kinds  were  then  used  by  them,  and  every  sort  of  persuasion  resorted  to,  including 
that  of  bribery,  and  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Eneas  M'Donnell,  then  secretary  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Association,  as  I best  remember,  brought  there  for  the  occasion  ; and  yet,  so  little 
did  then  efforts  avail  against  a Scriptural  system  of  education,  that  they  succeeded  hut 
with  one  man,  Laurence  Scully  by  name,  still  a tenant  to  Lord  Clancarty,  on  an  unleased 
holding,  and  who  last  year  received  from  his  lordship  a donation  in  money,  to  assist  him  in 
improving  that  farm;  and  to  liim  they  gave  a large  sum  of  money,  I have  reason  to 
believe  £40. 

“ It  is  nearly  forty  years  since  these  schools  were  first  established,  and  very  many  most 
excellent  men  have  been  educated  at  them.  They  still  continue,  notwithstanding  every 
opposition  from  priests  and  agitators,  to  afford  to  great  numbers  of  the  poor  the  means  of 
Christian  education  for  their  children ; and  that  they  are  appreciated  as  a boon  is,  I think, 
sufficiently  evinced  by  the  address  to  Lord  Clancarty  from  his  tenantry  on  these  identical 
estates,  presented  to  him  in  October,  1843,  a copy  of  which  I subjoin,  together  with  a copy 
of  his  lordship’s  answer  thereto;  to  which  last,  and  to  the  copy  of  letter  written  by  his 
lordship  to  his  schoolmaster  on  his  estate  of  Ballymacward,  on  the  7th  of  March  last,  on  the 
same  subject,  also  sent  herewith,  I beg  to  refer,  as  conclusive  evidence,  both  of  his  lord- 
chip's  opinion  upon  the  matter,  and  of  the  kind  of  influence  to  which  he  resorts. 

“ The  commissioners  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Macklin  does  not  allege  that,  in  all 
the  long  period  these  schools  have  been  open,  that  he  has  even  heard  of  a single  individual 
being  ‘deprived  of  his  holding  unless  he  consented,  contrary  to  his  conscientious  belief,  to 
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send  liis  children  to  the  Bible  school.’  It  is  merely  alleged  hearsay,  and  that  merely  of  a 
threat,  which- — -though  he  had  full  power — he  has  not  ventured  to  prove,  by  putting  forward 
any  one  of  his  informers,  who,  if  they  existed,  were  on  or  near  the  spot,  nor  does  he  even 
assert  that  he  believes  what  he  alleges  he  so  heard. 

£- 1 entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Macklin,  that  ‘ the  poor  creatures  are  really  to  be  pitied, 
between  him  and  their  landlord.’  I,  however,  have  shown,  that  the  landlord  does  nothing 
of  what  Mr.  Macklin  alleges,  while  he  admits  that  he  is  often  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
measures  to  prevent  these  children  being  sent  to  schools  their  parents  wish  them  to  attend. 
Where  is  the  cause  of  pity  ? 

“ Mr.  Macklin  states,  that  these  persecuted  tenants  hold  from  their  landlord  by  lease  : 
hut  he  has  not  explained  how,  under  these  circumstances,  the  tenants  could  be  deprived  of 
their  holdings  for  not  sending  their  children  to  the  Bible  schools. 

“ The  commissioners  null  please  to  consider  me  as  being  quite  ready,  when  called  upon, 
to  verify  all  I have  said  in  this  upon  oath.” 
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Address  to  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  by  the  Tenants  on  his  Coorheen  Estates,  and  his 
Lordship’s  Reply 

“ Ballinaslue,  25th  October,  1843. 

A deputation  from  Lord  Clancartv’s  tenantry,  on  his  Coorheen  estates,  near  Loughrea,  consisting 
of  -Messrs.  Francis  Hardy,  John  Cowan,  Francis  Egan,  Samuel  O’Loughlin,  and  Patrick  Glinnane, 
waited  on  the  noble  earl  this  day,  with  an  address,  which,  as  Mr.  Francis  Hardy  stated  to  his  lordsnip, 
was  signed  by  134  tenants,  anxious  to  testify  their  respect  and  esteem  for  their  landlord.  Mr.  Hardy 
read,  and  subsequently  presented,  the  address,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy : — 


“ To  the  Earl  of  Claxcarty. 

“ Having  seen  in  tlie  Dublin  Evening  Post  a report  of  a speech  delivered  at  a public  dinner  at  Loughrea,  on. 
Sunday,  the  11th  of  September  last,  to'  the  following  effect 

“ ‘ Mr.  O'Connell  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  various  evils  that  would  be  removed  by  a repeal  of  the  union, 
not  the  least  of  which  would  be  the  horrible  oppression  and  domestic  tyranny  of  Irish  landlords.  Some  of  those 
landlords  were  not  satisfied  with  taking  the  bodies  of  their  tenants,  hut  they  must  have  their  souls  also ; such 
as  Lord  Clancarty — (loud  groans) — who  prevented  Ids  tenants  from  attending  that  day's  meeting;  lint  it  hap- 
pened they  were  not  missed.  The  worst  part  of  this  tyranny,  however,  was  his  compelling  the  Catholic  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  proselytising  schools,  and  that  on  the  penalty  of  expulsion  from  his  lands,  and  starva- 
tion. They  should  sacrifice  their  cliildreu  to  the  Moloch  of  Lord  Clancarty's  will,  or  go  out  and  starve ! — (Hear, 
hear,  and  groans.)’ 

“ We,  the  undersigned  tenants  of  your  lordship's  Coorheen  estates,  in  the  vicinity  of  Loughrea,  fed  ourselves 
called  upon  to  express  to  your  lordship  our  reprobation  of  the  sentiments  and  statements  contained  in  the  afore- 
said speech.  It  is  scarcely  less  necessary,  in  our  own  than  in  your  lordship's  vindication,  to  assert,  that  we 
consider  the  free  schools  upon  your  lordship's  property  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  your  lordship's  family, 
and  maintained  by  you,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  your  tenantry,  and  with  no  intention  of  interfering  with  the 
baptismal  faith  of  the  children  sent  to  them.  The  schools  have  now  been  nearly  thirty  years  established,  and 
many  of  us  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  have  had  the  benefit  of  being  instructed  in  them.  We  arc 
therefore  ennbled  to  testify,  with  perfect  truth  and  sincerity,  that  although  we  received  instructions  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  neither  was  our  own  faith  interfered  with,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  proselytes  having  been  made,  or 
attempted  to  he  made,  among  the  children  receiving  such  instruction. 

“ We  may,  therefore,  freely  declare,  that  we  gratefully  recognise  both  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  the  motive 
with  which 'the  schools  in  question  were  originally  founded,  and  the  advantages  that  ourselves  and  our  cliildrea 
have  derived  from  them. 

“We  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  opportunity  for  saying,  that  we  have  been  desirous  to  remain  unconnected 
with  the  political  agitation  which  is  ao  industriously  kept  up  for  a repeal  of  the  union ; and  in  doing  so,  have 
acted  no  less  in  accordance  with  our  own  feelings,  than  out  of  respect  to  the  advice  given  in  your  lordship's  circu- 
lar to  roar  tenantry  in  the  month  of  June  last. 

“ We  cannot  conclude  this,  our  voluntary  statement  of  our  opinions,  without  expressing  the  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  we  entertain  towards  your  lordship,  for  the  care,  anxious  interest,  and  devoted  attachment  which  we 
have  ever  experienced,  and  the"  comforts  we  derive,  under  an  indulgent  and  considerate  landlord  ; and  pray 
that  God,  of  Ids  infinite  goodness,  may  guard  and  protect  your  lordship  in  this  world,  and  grant  you  eternal  felicity 
in  that  which  is  to  come.” 


The  noble  earl  then  read  the  following  answer,  which  he  afterwards  delivered  to  Mr.  Hardy : — 

“ Mv  Dear  Friends  and  Tenants, — I thank  you  for  your  cordial  and  affectionate  address.  It  did  not  need 
the  assurance  it  contains  to  convince  me,  that  von  must  hold  in  reprobation  the  language  reported  as  having  been 
used  at  the  late  repeal  meeting  in  the  town  of  Loughrea. 

“The  language  of  misrepresentation  can  only  be  eventually  injurious  to  the  character  of  him  who  gives 
utterance  to  it.  Except,  perhaps,  in  making  an  impression  at  the  moment  upon  the  misguided  multitude 
whom  he  was  addressing,  it  has  signally  disappointed  the  object  of  the  speaker.  He  sought  to  sunder—in  the 
event  he  has  but  strengthened— the  tie  "between  landlord  and  tenant,  which,  between  us,  has  ever  been  that  of 
niutual  confidence  and  a common  interest.  He  endeavoured  (if  rightly  reported)  to  hold  me  up  to  the  indignation 
of  niv  tenantry,  by  making  charges  against  me  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  alike  uniounded  anil  malicious;  he 
has  but  elicited,  and  brought  before  the  public,  from  you,  as  well  as  upon  a recent  occasion  also,  from  my  tenantry 
and  friends  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  most  gratifying  expressions  of  attachment,  respect,  and  confi- 
dence- He  sought  to  overthrow,  by  misrepresenting  their  character,  the  schools  that  have  been  lor  so  many  years 
in  operation  among  you;  lie  has  hut  called  forth  the  important  testimony  oi  the  most  competent  witnesses  to 
their  value  and  usefulness;  and  the  clear  and  simple  statement  of  your  opinion,  which  in  vindication  of  your  own 
characters  as  freemen,  and  as  members  of  distinct  religious  denominations,  no  less  than  in  justice  to  my  motives, 
you  have  given  of  these  schools,  will,  I trust,  remove  much  of  the  misapprehension  that  lias  been  lndurtnously 
kept  up  respecting  them.  , , 

• “ It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  those  deriving  under  me,  those  more  especially  whose  circumstances  arc  such  as 
to  render  them  dependent  for  the  proper  education  of  their  children  upon  the  free  schools  I maintain,  should 
examine  into,  and  satisfy  themselves,  of  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  that  is  provided;  and  suggestions  coming 
from  such  persons  will  always  he  considered  with  the  greatest  attention. 

“ To  the  endeavour  which  has  been  made,  and  with  too  much  success,  to  withdraw  from  the  Irish  poor  the 
means  of  having  their  children  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I can  never  be  a party.  Such  instruction  is 
essential  to  the  inculcation  of  sound  principles  of  moral  conduct  m the  mind  of  youth.  It  has  accordingly  always 
been,  in  my  schools  upon  my  property,  given  along  with  such  other  teaching : as : may  best  promote  the  interest  and 
happiness  of  the  pupils  in  after  life;  and  experience  has  shown,  not  only  the  beneficial  influence  of  such  instruc- 
tion, hut  also,  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  strictest  forbearance  from  interference  with  peculiar 

^ThaViMras  in  accordance  with  your  own  feelings  and  judgment,  no  less  than  in  deference  to  the  advice  I 
ventured  to  offer  von  in  the  month  of  June  last,  that  you  have  kept  yourselves  unconnected  with  the  agitation  of 
the  country  for  the  repeal  of  the  union.  I am  not  surprised.  It  was  from  a perusal  of  the  principal  speeches 
reported  as  having  been  delivered  at  the  Galway  and  Loughrea  repeal  meetings,  that  I had  the  pleasure  of  learn- 
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in"  flint  yon  were  not  present  at  either ; ami  I am  impressed  with  the  belief  that,  upon  each  of  those  occasions,  you 
were  passing  the  , Sabbath  in  a manner  more  profitable,  ami  more  becoming  a Christian  people,  than  in  listening  to 
anil  applauding  seditious  harangues. 

“Allow  me  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you  my  satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  agricultural 
improvement,  so  observable  upon  many  of  your  fan  ns.  I am  well  assured  that  in  the  fruits  of  honest  industry 
and  agricultural  skill,  you  will,  while  you  benefit  others  by  your  example,  find  at  ouee  reward  and  encourage- 
ment to  perseverance. 

“To  you,  my  friends,  who  have  attended  here  ns  a deputation,  my  thanks  are  especially  due,  for  bavin" 
ali'oriled'ine  the  pleasure  of  this  day’s  meeting,  thereby  enabling  me  personally  to  acknowledge  the  most  gratify- 
ing tribute  of  respect  and  confidence  which  a landlord  could  possibly  receive  from  his  tenants ; and  I pray  you  to 
convey  to  those  who  have  joined  you  in  the  address  the  assurance,  that,  as  such,  its  value  is  not  a little  enhanced 
by  the  consideration  of  the  truly  respectable  character  of  that  body  from  whom  it  has  proceeded,  and  in  whose 
welfare  and  happiness  I and  my  family  will  ever  feel  a sincere  and  lively  interest.” 

Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  to  Mr.  Egan,  School- 
master, Ballyinacward. 

“ GarbaUy,  7th  March,  1844. 

“ Mtt.  Egan, — I learn,  from  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  that  in  consequence  of  a sermon  addressed 
to  their  parents  by  the  priest  of  •Ballymaeward,  on  the  2oth  of  last  month,  the  Roman  Catholic 
children  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  school.  I regret  to  find,  from  the  report  you  enclosed  to  me, 
as  well  as  from  concurrent  testimony,  that  Mr.  Derry,  iu  his  address  to  his  flock,  evinced  so  much 
intolerance,  and  was  so  regardless  of  the  interests  of  the  poor,  as  to  endeavour  to  counteract  the 
usefulness  of  the  school,  by  misrepresenting  its  character. 

“ Mr.  Derry  tells  his  flock,  if  they  cannot  pay  for  the  instruction  of  their  children  in  other  schools, 
they  should  leave  them  as  their  forefathers  were,  without  learning : that  is  to  say,  because  poor  and 
ignorant  themselves,  they  should  rather  stiller  their  children  to  grow  up  poor,  and  ignorant,  and 
neglected,  than  accept  instruction  openly  and  freely  offered,  at  the  landlord’s  expense.  It  is  curious, 
and  it  might  be  desirable  to  draw  the  attention  of  some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  well-informed  of 
the  tenants  to  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Derrv  should  have  called,  in  aid  of  his  argument,  the  Gospel  of  the 
■ day,  (the  4th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,)  and  having  quoted  from  the  words  of  our  Lord,  at  the  fourth 
verse,  * not  in  bread  alone  doth  man  live,’  should  thence  have  taken  occasion  to  say  to  the  parents 
who  sent  their  children  to  (what  he  called)  heretical  schools,  that  * although,  if  they  withheld  them 
they  might  suffer  privation  for  a time,  they  would,  in  the  end,  receive  one  hundred  fold.’  Why  did 
Mr.  Derry  only  quote  half  the  verse  ? Had  he  added  the  remainder  of  it,  he  would  have  furnished 
his  hearers  with  the  strongest  argument  for  demanding  to  have  the  Bible,  instead  of  tamely  submitting 
to  be  deprived  of  it.  The  verse,  as  I read  it  in  the  Douay  version,  is  as  follows  : ‘ Not  in  bread  alone 
doth  man  live,  but  in  every  word  that  cometh  from  the  mouth  of  God.’  It  is,  then,  here  declared  by 
the  infallible  lips  of  Chri-t  himself,  that  the  word  of  God — that  is  to  say,  the  Bible — from  access  to 
which  Mr.  Derry  would  exclude  his  poor  parishioners,  is  the  true  bread  by  which  man  liveth.  Mr. 
Derry  quotes  what  he  thinks  may  serve  his  purpose,  and  give  point  and  Scriptural  force  to  his 
denunciation  of  the  school ; but  he  must  trust  very  much  to  the  credulity  of  his  hearers  when  he 
appeals  to  such  a passage  of  Scripture  to  iuduce  them  to  have  their  children  educated  in  ignorance  of 
the  word  of  God.  Let  the  tenants  examine  this  passage  of  Scripture,  and  judge  for  themselves,  and 
let  them  then  act  as  truth,  reason,  aud  common  sense  suggest.  They  well  know  that  the  schools  have 
been  founded  with  no  other  object  than  their  own  advantage  ; let  them  not  then  reject  what  many  at 
Ballymaeward,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  have  felt  to  he  beneficial.  They  well  know,  also,  that  although 
the  school  is  supported  and  conducted  by  Protestants,  (whom  Mr.  Derry  is  pleased  to  call  heretics,) 
there  is  no  interference  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  they  have  only  to  report 
any  just  cause  of  complaint,  in  order  to  have  it  remedied  ; and  that  any  suggestion  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school,  coming  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  attending  it,  would  always 
be  attentively  considered.  Were  I regardless  of  the  duty  I owe  to  those  deriving  under  me,  of 
providing  for  the  poor  the  means  of  having  their  children  properly  educated,  1 might  save  myself 
much  expense,  by  at  once  suppressing  the  school.  I trust,  however,  to  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of 
the  tenantry,  that  I shall  be  enabled  to  i"eap  the  more  valued  reward  of  successful  exertion  in  their 
behalf — that  both  rich  aud  poor  will  examine  into  and  judge  of  the  object  and  course  of  instruction  at 
Ballymaeward ; if  they  do  so,  I have  no  doubt  of  its  becoming  more  effective,  and  extensively 
beneficial.  I do  not  wish  my  tenants  to  be  swayed  by  auy  other  motive  than  their  own  sense  of  duty 
to  their  children,  and  of  the  value  of  the  education  offered  to  them,  in  the  course  they  may  adopt  with 
respect  to  the  school.  If,  however,  they  prefer  acting  as  advised,  or  rather  commanded,  by  Mr. 
Derry,  to  shake  off  ail  obligation  to  their  landlord,  by  paying  him  their  lawful  contract,  I shall 
certainly  regret  the  motive  with  which  the  advice  is  given  and  accepted,  although  in  a pecuniary  way 
I shall  be  a gainer,  as  I believe  many  to  whom  his  advice  was  addressed,  have  the  accommodation  of 
holding  in  hand  the  hanging  gale  of  rent. 

“ I beg  that  you  will,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  send  in  your  report  of  the  school  to  Admiral  Trench  ; 
and  iu  general  I should  wish  that  any  reports  you  have  to  make  to  me,  should  be  made  through  the 
agent  or  local  inspector. 

“ (Signed,)  Clancarty. 

“ -Sfr.  Egan,  Schoolmaster , Ballymaeward.” 


No.  57. — Statement  of  Daniel  Kinahan,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Moylan, 
No.  550. 

“ I have  read  Mr.  John  Moylan’s  evidence,  and  have  to  state  in  reply,  that  the  late  Mr. 
Kinahan  purchased  the  property  referred  to  in  his  evidence,  in  the  year  1815,  from  the  late 
Earl  of  Llandaff,  and  that  he  was  advised  to  purchase  out  the  tenants’  interest,  who  held 
all  the  lands  under  one  lease  for  two  lives,  as  the  ground  was  very  much  injured  by  the 
various  cottiers  and  under-tenants : for  the  tenants’  interest  he  paid  £10,000. 

“I  never  heard  of  any  cottiers  or  under-tenants  losing  their  crops  dining  the  late  Mr.- 
Kinahan’s  time,  and  had  there  been  any  complaints  I think  I should  have  heard  of  them. 

“ During  a period  of  ten  years  the  late  Mr.  Kinahan  held  the  lands  in  his  own  hands,  and 
farmed  them  by  liis  agent,  Mr.  Smyth;  lie  gave  extensive  employment  to  the  labouring 
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classes,  as  he  embarked  a large  capital  in  tillage  and  grazing,  and  expended  much  inonev 
in  improving  the  land. 

••  In  thy  year  1828,  soon  after  his  death,  his  sons  let  the  lands  in  several  farms,  on  leases 
for  lives  and  yearn,  and  encouraged  the  tenants  by  giving  them  allowances  for  building 
houses  and  lime-kilns,  and  draining  and  improving  bog.  There  are  at  present  six  tenants 
holding  by  lease,  residing  with  their  families  on  their  farms ; and  there  are  five  tenants 
holding  by  lease,  or  agreement  for  lease,  hut  not  residing.  There  are  ten  yearlv  tenants, 
holding  from  two  to  three  acres  of  ground ; six  of  these  had  been  removed  bv  a gentleman, 
wbo  had  taken  a farm  from  the  Messrs.  Iviuahans,  from  his  estate  to  this  farm : and  when 
tliis  gentleman  and  his  assignee  were  ejected,  these  six  yearly  tenants  were  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  farm.  There  are  about  seven  hog  tenants,  placed  there  by  two  tenants : the  principal 
tenants  have  about  eleven  cottiers  with  families  residing  on  their  farms,  holding  gardens 
and  quarter  ground.  From  this  statement  it  would  appear  there  are  about  thirty-four 
families  now  residing  on  tins  property.  There  was  one  person  ejected  from  this  property 
under  the  circumstances  stated  in  evidence  given  by  me,  who  was  not  a tenant,  but  hall 
forced  himself  into  the  farm  as  an  assignee.  I think  few  cases  can  he  produced  more 
worthy  of  strict  investigation,  and  that  all  parties  concerned  in  the  transaction  should  be 
examined  face  to  face,  and  the  matter  fully  inquired  into.” 


No.  58. — Statement  of  William  H.  Maffett,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Moylan, 
No.  550,  and  Mr.  John  Molloy,  No.  552. 

“ The  portion  of  the  evidence  of  John  Moylan,  No.  550,  which  I wish  to  notice,  and  which 
is  the  only  portion  that  does  not  relate  to  a period  prior  to  my  connexion  with  Major 
Bloomfield’s  interest  in  the  estate  of  Redwood,  county  Tipperary,  over  which  I was 
appointed  receiver,  under  the  court  of  exchequer,  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1839. 
is  that  part  of  his  answer  to  query  No.  13,  in  which  he  says,  • I do  not  think  the  land  is 
able  to  hear  the  valuation  put  upon  it  by  the  courts.’ 

“ The  valuation  he  alludes  to  is  one  which,  on  my  application,  grounded  on  the  late 
general  reduction  in  value  of  agricultural  produce,  the  court  ordered  to  he  made  of  the 
estate,  and  to  which  the  rents  have  in  every  instance  been  abated.  It  was  made  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Byrne  of  tbis  city,  valuator  to  the  Board  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  a man  of  the 
highest  professional  character,  and  in  my  opinion  it  is  an  equitable  valuation,  hut  of  the 
two  rather  favourable  to  tbe  tenant. 

“ In  the  beginniug  of  the  year  1839,  I was  appointed  receiver  under  the  court  of 
exchequer,  over  Major  Bloomfield's  estate  in  the  lands  of  Redwood,  comity  Tipperary:  and 
having  had  no  previous  connexion  whatever  with  the  property,  can  give  evidence  only  as 
regards  what  occurred  since  that  time,  which  brings  me  at  once  to  John  Molloy 's  complaint 
against  me,  for  charging  him  for  his  land  at  the  rate  of  32s.  per  acre,  and  not  allowing  him 
to  break  and  burn  any  portion  of  the  deer-park,  he  alleging  he  had,  by  his  agreement 
with  Major  Bloomfield,  in  consequence  of  his  paying  so  high  a rent,  a right  to  do  so,  to  the 
extent  of  one-half  of  that  portion  of  his  holding.  In  answer  to  which  I beg  to  say.  I hold 
a paper  which  was  handed  over  to  me.  by  Major  Bloomfield,  as  his  (Mollov’s)  bond  fide  pro- 
posal for  those  lands  with  others  (and  which  I believe  to  be  such),  of  which  the  following  is 
a copy : — 

“ ‘ No.  16.  I propose  to  pay  the  yearly  rent  of  32s.  per  acre  for  that  part  of  Redwood,  the  estate 
of  Major  Bloomfield,  which  I hold,  to  commence  rent  from  1st  November,  1838,  and  to  be  payable 
half-yearly,  on  1st  May  and  1st  November. 

‘“Dated  this  11th  February,  1839. 

A.  It.  P. 

“‘No.  16.  Callow  meadow,  6 2 0 ‘“John  Molloy, 

“‘No.  17.  Arable  and  pasture,  ) ^ y 15  “ ‘ February  23rd,  1839. 

deer-park,  / 

“ ‘ Do.  road  (3r.  19p.)  4 3 25 
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“ ‘ If  any  to  be  broken  up,  a fine  by  arrangement  with  Mr.  Uniacke.’ 

“ Tbe  words,  arable  and  pasture,  require  an  explanation.  Major  Bloomfield,  in  a survey  he 
had  of  this  estate,  divided  the  land  for  which  rent  was  charged  into  three  qualities,  viz. — 
reclaimed  bog,  callow  meadow,  and  arable  and  pasture;  and  under  the  latter  head,  land 
exclusively  ancient  pasture  was  classed. 

“ From' this  document  it  is  evident  Molloy’s  agreement  with  Major  Bloomfield  was,  that 
He  should  pay  32s.  per  acre  (the  rent  I charged  him)  for  his  holding,  and  that  he  had  no 
right  to  break  any  pasture  land,  unless  by  paying,  in  addition  to  the  rent,  a fine,  to  be 
arranged  by  Mr.  Uniacke  (Major  Bloomfield’s  agent  over  tbe  property  at  the  time  at  which 
this  proposal  is  dated),  winch  Molloy  does  not  claim  to  have  done. 

“ Exclusively  of  ‘ not  getting  his  agreement,’  which  I think  I have  sufficiently  answered, 
Molloy  has,  from  the  time  I became  acquainted  with  him.  no  ground  of  complaint ; for,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  the  year  1843  (which  Molloy  has  omitted  to  state),  to  meet  the  late 
depreciation  in  the  returns  for  agricultural  produce,  Mr.  J.  J.  Byrne,  of  tliis  city,  valuator 
to  the  Board  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  and  a man  of  the  Highest  profes- 
sional character,  was  employed  to  value  the  entire  estate,  and  the  rents  were  ::i  every 
instance  abated  to  his  valuation,  the  reduction  commencing  from  1st  May.  1842;  and  in 
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No.  57. 

Daniel  Kinaiut!,  e?q. 


No.  58. 

William  H.  Maffett, 

See  John  Moylan  s 
Evidence , No.  550, 


■See Mr.  Molly's 
Evidence,  No.  552. 
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Appendix  B. 
No.  58. 

'William  H.  Maffatt, 
esq. 


No.  59. 

Mr.  John  Dugdule. 

See  Mr.  E.  Byrne's 
Evidence,  No.  556. 


No.  60. 

John  Carden,  esq. 

See  Mr.  E.  Byrne's 
Evidence,  No.  556. 


No.  61. 

Wm.  C.  Kyle,  esq. 

See  Jtev.  T.  Kettle- 
well's  Evidence, 
No.  832. 


See  Mr.  E.  Byrne's 
Evidence,  No.  556, 


tlio  instance  of  the  deer-park  held  by  this  Molloy,  the  abatement  was  from  32s.  to  30s. 
per  acre,  which  rent  Mr.  Byrne  particularly  states  this  land  to  be  full  value  for : so  that, 
previously  to  the  reduction  in  value,  it  must  have  been  worth  the  rent  he  then  paid  for  it[ 
32s.  per  acre. 

And  in  the  next  place,  being  but  a yearly  tenant,  he  could,  at  the  expiration  of  any  year, 
by  serving  notice  of  surrender,  and  paying  up  the  rent,  have  got  rid  of  the  land,  which, 
however,  it  is  my  firm  belief  he  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  doing.” 


No.  59. — Statement  of  Mr.  John  Dugdale,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne, 
No.  556. 

With  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne,  No.  556,  1 beg  leave  to  say,  that 
Jilr.  Byrne  contracted  no  debt  with  me  since  the  year  1840.  I beg  also  to  say,  that  I am 
not  in” the  habit  of  charging  the  extravagant  prices  stated  by  him.  Last  year  I bought 
oatmeal  for  from  11s.  to  12s.  per  cwt. ; drew  it  at  considerable  expense;  and  sold  it  at 
from  14s.  to  15s.  per  cwt.,  giving  four  months  time.  I regret  to  say  a large  portion  of  it 
remains  still  unpaid.  I consider  it  unnecessary  to  take  further  notice  of  Mr.  Byrne’s 
statement.” 


No.  60 Statement  of  John  Carden,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne, 

No.  556. 

“ With  reference  to  the  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne,  No.  556, 1 
think  it  most  convenient  to  forward,  for  the  information  of  the  commissioners,  the  following 
statement,  which  I am  prepared  to  verify  upon  oath  : — 

“ About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I took  into  my  own  occupation  some  lands,  held  by  seven 
families  who  would  not  pay  rent,  and  resorted  to  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  to  avoid 
being  compelled  to  do  so.  I was,  in  consequence,  twice  fired  at  since  that  period : no 
outrage  has  occurred  on  my  property  until  the  last  year.  The  extent  of  the  farm,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dispossession  of  which  my  steward  was  fired  at,  is  thirty-seven  acres.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  compensation  was  offered  for  quiet  possession,  and  refused.  A 
hundred  pounds  was  given,  together  with  £25  allowance  of  rent  due,  after  I had  been  put 
to  considerable  law  expenses.  No  tenant  ever  left  my  property  without  compensation.” 


No.  61. — Statement  of  William  Cotter  ICyxe,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Byrne,  No.  556,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kettlewell,  No.  832. 

“ With  regard  to  the  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  T.  Kettlewell,  forwarded  to 
me,  I have  to  state  that  Mr.  Kettlewell  is  incorrect  in  stating  that  Dr.  Bell,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  in  1840,  took  the  lands  into  his  own  possession,  inasmuch  as  the 
commissioners,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  law  officers,  let  the  entire  estate  for  one  year, 
from  the  1st  of  May,  1840,  at  a rent  of  £600,  which  rent  was  receivable  by  Dr.  Bell,  the 
then  master. 

“ That  the  hoard  subsequently  let  the  estate  for  another  year,  to  the  same  tenant. 

“ That  in  1842  the  board  let  their  respective  farms  to  the  several  tenants  in  actual 
occupation,  at  rents  amounting  in  the  whole  to  £600  12s. 

“ That  in  1S42,  on  the  appointment  of  a new  master,  the  hoard,  having  reference  to  the 
rents  of  the  estate,  and  also  to  the  large  sum  payable  annually  to  government,  as  well  as 
the  other  necessary  annual  charges,  decided  that  they  could  not  undertake  to  pay  a salary 
to  the  master  of  a higher  amount  than  £200  per  annum. 

“ That  IVli-.  Kettlewell,  on  having  been  paid  £100,  refused  to  give  a receipt  for  salary, 
stating  that  he  would  merely  give  it  on  account  of  the  rents  of  the  estate,  as  he  denied  the 
authority  of  the  commissioners  to  fix  his  salary.  Under  these  circumstances  the  commis- 
sioners felt  themselves  bound  to  withhold  further  payment  of  his  salary.  Mr.  Kettlewell 
having,  however,  thought  fit  to  forward  receipts  for  his  salary,  has  been  paid  all  arrears  up 
to  the  last  gale  day. 

“ That  it  is  the  intention  of  the  commissioners,  as  soon  as  the  payment  to  the  government 
of  the  annual  instalment  of  £240  shall  cease,  to  apply  the  surplus  rents  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school. 

“ That  as  to  Mr.  Kettlewell’s  statement  of  an  ‘ usurpation  by  the  commissioners  of  lights 
to  which  they  are  not  entitled,’  the  commissioners  have  acted  under  the  direction  of 
their  law  adviser. 

“ With  reference  to  the  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Edmund  Byrne,  forwarded  to  me, 
I would  beg  to  refer  to  my  remarks  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Kettlewell ; and  further  to 
state,  that  the  Clonmel  school  lands  having  hut  lately  come  under  the  control  of  the  com- 
missioners— that  the  sums  required  to  be  paid  annually  out  of  the  rents,  approach  so  nearly 
to  the  amount  of  the  rental,  that  legal  proceedings,  as  to  the  due  application  of  the  rents, 
having  been  threatened  by  Lord  Mountcashell,  the  commissioners  do  not  feel  justified  in 
making  grants  for  buildings  or  improvements  on  the  estate. 

“ That  the  board  have  no  such  leasing  power  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  Byrne. 

“ That  Mr.  Byrne  holds  his  land  at  the  acreable  rent  which  he  proposed  to  pay  for  it. 

“ That  the  hoard  never  dispossessed  any  tenant  who  paid  his  rent. 
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1 hat  rather  a larger  sum  than  that  charged  for  turbary  was  expended  in  mating  roads 
and  drains  through  the  bogs,  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenantry. 

“ I aui  ready  at  any  time  that  I may  be  called  ou  by  the  commissioners  to  verify  the 
above  on  oath.  ’ J 


]STo.  62 — Statement  of  Croasdaile  Molomy,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Richard  O’Meara,  esq..  Ko.  561. 

Istly.  With  respect  to  Mr.  O’Meara’s  statement,  that 4 he  put  faith  in  me,  and  I deceived 
him,’  such  assertion  is  utterly  false.  I never  deceived  Mr.  Richard  O’Meara,  or  any  member 
of  his  family. 

“ 2ndly.  Mr.  O’Meara’s  father  was  not  the  lessee  of  the  lands  of  Killascullv  and  Knock- 
meal,  hut  he  acquired  an  interest  therein  by  purchase,  or  otherwise,  from  Carbery  O'Brien, 
or  his  representatives,  who  had  a lease  of 'these  lands,  dated  in  1780.  at  £95  yearly  rent! 
They  contain  about  204  acres  plantation  measure.  This  lease  expired  in  1S27. 

3rdly.  I never  promised  a lease  of  these  lands  to  Mr.  Richard  O’Meara,  or  to  his  mother, 
at  an  advance  of  £25  in  addition  to  the  original  rent  ol'  £95  ; nor  did  I tell  Mrs.  O’Meara 
that  she  might  consider  all  arrangements  settled,  nor  any  tiling  to  that  or  the  like  effect ; and 
as  well  as  I can  recollect  at  present,  I was  not  in  Ireland  during  a portion  of  the  year  1825, 
being  the  year  that  Mr.  O’Meara  alleges  he  came  to  me,  on  the  part  of  Iiis  mother,  for  a lease 
of  these  lands  on  the  terms  stated. 

4thly.  On  the  expiration  of  the  old  lease,  viz.,  in  1827,  at  which  time  I was  in  France, 
Mr.  Vandeleur,  of  Ralahine,  county  Clare,  being  my  agent,  set  the  farm  to  Mrs.  O’Meara 
for  one  year,  at  the  rent  of  £134  10.?.,  being  a few  pounds  above,  the  rent  untruly  stated  to 
have  been  agreed  upon  between  me  and  Mrs.  O’Meara,  and,  therefore,  not  corresponding 
with  such  alleged  agreement. 

“ Stilly.  I never  wrote  to  Mr.  Vandeleur,  stating  that  I had  a perfect  or  any  recollection  of 
the  agreement  with  Mrs.  O’Meara  about  the  lease  of  these  lands,  and  that* she  might  with 
safety  make  any  improvements  she  pleased,  or  any  thing  to  that  effect,  no  such  alleged 
agreement  having  ever  had  existence  in  point  of  fact. 

*•  Gthly.  I went  to  France  in  1S24,  and  returned  to  Ireland  in  1832,  shortly  after  which  I 
went  to  visit  this  farm  accompanied  by  my  agent,  Mr.  Vandeleur.  I clid  not  see  any  such 
improvements  as  Mr.  O’Meara  alleges  were  made  thereon.  He  told  me  he  had  manured 
part  of  the  laud  with  marl ; but  as  to  any  permanent  improvements,  I saw  none,  except  the 
making  up  of  some  fences  on  the  side  of  the  road,  the  expense  of  which  could  not  have 
amounted  to  more  than  a few  pounds, — it  was  a mere  trifie ; and  Mr.  Vandeleur,  neither 
then  nor  at  any  other  time,  told  me  that  he  considered  I was  under  an  engagement  to  give 
Mrs.  O’Meara  a lease  of  this  farm. 

7thly.  Shortly  after  my  return  to  Ireland,  wliicli  was  in  1832,  I sent  persons  (whom  I 
believe  to  have  been  competent  for  that  purpose)  to  value  these  lands,  and  who  were 
recommended  to  me  as  such,  and  as  persons  ot'  integrity,  and  who  had  no  interest  one  way 
or  the  other  in  the  matter ; and  having  ascertained  that  the  land  was  worth  considerably 
more  than  the  rent  Mrs.  O’Meara  was  then  paying,  or  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  having,  as 
after-mentioned,  great  reason  to  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  Mrs.  O’Meara  and  her  sons, 
I had  her  and  her  under-tenants  served  with  notices  to  quit,  and  subsequently  was  obliged 
to  proceed  by  ejectment  on  the  title  against  them. 

“ Sthly.  It  is  not  true  that  Mrs.  O’Meara  and  her  son  were  satisfactory  tenants.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  always  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  the  rent  due  from  them.  My  father  used 
to  complain  frequently  of  Mrs.  O’Meara’s  want  of  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  her  rents, 
and  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  year  1S17,  he  had  to  proceed  against  her  by  ejectment  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  the  laud  was  redeemed  only  a day  or  two  before  the  time  for 
doing  so  had  expired ; and  I can  say,  of  my  own  knowledge,  that,  since  my  agent,  Mr. 
Vandeleur,  left  this  country,  which  was  in  1833,  they  have  never  been  punctual  and  satis- 
factory tenants,  but,  ou  the  contrary,  very  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory ; and  although 
very  exacting  on  their  under-tenants,  they  have  frequently  been  considerably  in  arrear 
themselves. 

“ 9thly.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  O’Meara  did  come  to  me  on  my  return  from  France,  and  asked 
for  a lease  of  the  farm ; but  I deny  most  positively,  that  I made  a promise  to  her  ot  a lease 
according  to  an  atleged  agreement  previously  made,  or  upou  any  terms,  on  that  occasion  ; 
nor  do  I recollect  having  said  that  I would  sign  a lease  for  her  when  I came  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; but  if  I did,  it  must  have  been  a lease,  the  terms  of  which  were  to  have  been 
subsequently  (and  previous  to  the  signing  of  such  lease)  agreed  upon. 

" lOthly.  As  to  the  allegation  of  O’Meara,  with  respect  to  a driver  of  mine  of  the  name  of 
Fare,  having  been  guilty  of  misconduct  on  Iris  part,  in  encouraging  persons  to  hid  high  for 
the  land,  and  that  he  would  then  get  them  abatements— and  for  having  said  that  I was 
determined  not  to  give  the  farm  to  the  O’Mearas — all  this  I cannot  contradict,  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  ; but  I do  not  believe  there  is  any  foundation  in  truth  for  such  a state- 
ment, and  unfortunately  this  person  (Fare)  is  not  now  alive. 

“ 1 lthlv.  Having-  subsequently  entered  into  au  agreement  with  Mrs.  O’Meara  and  her  son, 
Richard.  I gave  them,  jointly,  a" lease  of  the  farm,  but  subject  to  certain  conditions,  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  £190,  which  rent  is  lower,  by  upwards  of  £20,  than  what  I could  have  set 
it  for,  and  for  which  proposals  had  been  made  by  persons— not  puffers,  as  insinuated  by 
Sirs.  O’Meara — but  persons  capable  of  judging  the  value,  and  who,  had  I dealt  with  them. 


Appexdix  B. 
No.  61. 

Wm.  C.  Kyle,  esq. 


No.  62. 

C.  Molony,  esq. 

-Ur.  O'Meara's 
Evidence , No.  561. 
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Appendix  B. 

No.  62. 

C.  Molony,  esq. 


No.  63. 

T.  G.  Prendergast, 
esq. 

See  Mr.  O'Brien 
Billon's  Evidence, 
No.  562. 


No.  64. 

Edwin  Taylor,  esq. 

See  Mr.  J.  Kennedy's 
Evidence,  No.  567. 


would,  I am  convinced,  liave  been  more  punctual  and  satisfactory  tenants  than  the  O'Mearas 
proved.  . 

I stipulated  that  Mrs.  O’Meara  and  her  son,  Richard,  should  give  leases  to  the  occupy- 
ing tenants,  being  very  few  in  number,  at  rents  which  I believe  to  be  as  high  as  they  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  pay,  and  which,  I believe,  were  the  same  in  amount,  or  nearlv 
so,  that  they  had  previously  been  paying  the  O’Mearas.  This  I did  to  protect  them,  and 
make  them  independent  of  the  O’Mearas,  of  whose  conduct  towards  them  they  complained. 

“ I reserved  to  myself  the  gravel  pits,  which  I intended  should  be  for  the  benefit,  not 
only  of  the  O’Mearas  and  their  under-tenants  on  the  farm,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  all 
my  other  tenants  in  Shally. 

“ I reserved  also  one  rood  of  land  for  a burial  ground,  adjoining  the  chapel  of  Killascully  • 
and  with  respect  to  the  allegation  of  giving  this  small  piece  of  land  for  the  above  purpose, 
I have  only  to  remark,  that  if  1 had  declined  doing  so,  Mr.  O’Meara,  probably,  would  have 
been  the  first  person  in  the  parish  to  have  denounced  me  for  so  refusing ; besides  it  was  not 
included  in  the  land  demised  to  the  O ’Mearas  under  the  new  lease. 

“ And  with  respect  to  the  deposit  of  £95  (which  sum,  amounting  to  half  a year’s  rent, 
was  to  be  allowed  the  O’Mearas  in  the  last  gale  of  their  term),  it  was  expressly  agreed  it 
should  not  bear  interest,  nor  was  interest  ever  demanded  for  it.  The  lodgment  of  this 
money  I considered  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  such  tenants  as  the  O’Mearas  up  to  their 
promises,  and  was  agreed  to  by  themselves,  as  an  answer  to  my  fears  as  to  their  solvency 
and  future  want  of  punctuality : and  remembering  also,  that  they  got  the  lands  upwards  of 
£20  less  than  the  actual  value. 

“ In  regard  to  the  statement  of  my  charging  the  O’Mearas  with  rent  and  tithes,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  new  lease,  that  were  not  fairly  due,  I can  only  say,  that  I did  not 
charge  them  with  more  than  what  was  fair  and  just,  and  agreed  upon  by  themselves. 

“ So  doubt,  in  point  of  fact,  the  lease  was  not  executed  until  April,  1835,  but  the  agree- 
ment all  through  was.  that  the  advanced  rent  should  be  calculated  from  1st  November,  1 834; 
and  I own  I cannot  see  the  injustice  of  that  arrangement,  and  never  heard,  from  thence  to 
the  present  time,  of  any  objection  to  it,  until  I read  Mr.  O’Meara’s  statement. 

“ 1 admit  that  some  of  my  tenants  who  had  leases,  dated  in  1816,  got  an  abatement  in 
their  rents  by  my  agent,  Mr.  Vancleleur,  in  1822,  and  only  for  that  one  year ; but  as  is 
always  the  habit  with  the  tenants  in  this  country,  it  was  found  impossible  ever  after  to  get 
them  back  to  the  old  rents.  No  arrears  were  forgiven  them  that  I am  aware  of.” 


No.  63. — Statement  of  Thomas  G.  Prendergast,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  O’Brien 
Dillon,  esq.,  No.  562. 

“ 1.  The  number  of  houses,  of  which  possession  was  given  by  the  sheriff,  was  thirty- 
three  or  thirty-four,  of  which  I made  a minute  as  ho  went  on.  One  tenant,  holding  a half 
acre,  had  no  house ; another  (James  Ballard)  had  a small  holding,  and  had  his  house,  with 
a small  holding  annexed,  on  another  townlancl.  The  number  of  under-tenants,  as  contained 
in  a rental  in  my  brother’s  writing,  was  thirty-five ; and  of  these,  six  held  from  other  under- 
tenants. who  had  split  their  holdings. 

“ 2.  This  is  not  true.  There  were  eleven  tenants  restored  to  possession  a short  time  after 
the  execution  of  the  habere.  (These  were  considered  as  the  original  under-tenants.)  Their 
holdings  were  from  twelve  acres  down  to  one. 

“ 3.  This  is  not  true.  My  brother  never  got  a police  barrack  built  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
he  did  not  either  apply  for  a police  station,  nor  did  he  or  I think  it  at  all  requisite  to 
have  one. 

“ 4.  The  remainder  of  the  lands  evicted,  after  the  above  stated  tenants  were  reinstated, 
was  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  until  about  a year  ago,  when  it  was  for  the  most 
part  divided  amongst  the  restored  tenants,  and  added  to  their  holdings.  Four  or  five  acres 
are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  but  set  for  grazing,  from  year  to  year,  to  two  adjoining 
small  tenants. 

“ 5.  This  is  not  true,  if  meant  to  apply  to  the  period  of  the  eviction.  Within  the  last 
two  or  three  years  there  are  three  new  tenants  : one  (the  son  of  a tenant  on  another  town- 
laud)  succeeded  to  one  of  the  tenants  originally  restored,  who  surrendered  his  holding,  to 
which  was  added  another  small  farm  of  six  or  eight  acres,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlord  ; the  other  two  were  labourers,  who  belonged  to  the  estate,  and  had  each  a small 
holding  on  other  townlands,  which  they  voluntarily  gave  up  in  exchange.  There  is  one 
other  new  tenant,  who  lately  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law,  an  old  man,  who 
held  an  acre,  and  who  was  one  of  the  tenants  originally  restored. 

“ In  making  tills  statement,  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a justification  or 
extenuation  of  my  brother’s  proceedings,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dillon ; of  course,  he  acted  as 
he  thought  proper,  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights.  I wish  simply  to  state  the  facts 
correctly.” 


No.  64 — Statements  of  Edwin  Taylor  and  John  Lanigan,  esqrs.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  John  Kennedy,  No.  567. 

" With  reference  to  evidence  given  before  you  by  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  at  Nenagh,  on  the 
17th  of  August  last,  in  which  he  stated,  that  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Honourable  Robert 
Otway  Cave,  tbe  turning  out  of  tenantry  bad  been  carried  to  a considerable  extent,  for  the 
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purpose  of  consolidating  the  farms.  I bog  to  say.  that  f was  appointed  agent  to  that 
lamented  gentleman  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1841,  and  that  since  that  time  not  a 
single  tenant  lias  been  removed  from  his  estates. 

•‘And  I beg  to  send  herewith  a letter  from  dir.  John  Lanigan.  whom  I succeeded  as 
agent,  by  which  you  will  see  that,  during  his  agency,  and  that  of  bis  brother,  whom  he 
succeeded — a period  of  twelve  years — not  a tenant  had  been  turned  off.  I further  beg  to 
observe,  that  had  dir.  Cave  the  least  wish  to  consolidate  the  farms  on  his  property,  he  might 
easily  have  done  so,  the  tenantry  upon  that  part  of  it  about  Nenagh  being  largely  in  arrear : 
and  I must  say,  that  a greater  mis-statement  never  was  made,  than  to  accuse  Mr.  Cave  of 
such  an  inclination.  Mr.  Lanigan  and  myself  arc  quite  ready  to  ratify  what  we  have  stated 
upon  oath.” 

Statement  of  John  Lanigan,  esq. 

In  refutation  of  the  false  statement  of  dir.  Kennedy,  I beg  to  offer  the  following  con- 
tradiction. I was  appointed  agent  to  dir.  Cave  in  1830,  and  continued  so  up  to  1841. 
During  that  period  no  eviction  took  place,  nor  was  any  outrage  committed  ; no  tenant  was 
ejected  in  order  to  consolidate  large  farms ; no  tenant  was  turned  off  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  though  many  of  the  tenantry  were  in  debt.  dir.  Cave’s  maxim  was  always  ‘live  and 
let  live’ ; and,  acting  on  this,  where  a tenant  became  in  arrear,  from  a failure  in  his  crops, 
or  loss  of  cattle,  my  uniform  practice  was  to  assist  and  indulge  him.  By  this  humane  and 
kind  feeling  of  dir.  Cave.  I had  the  satisfaction  of  being  enabled  to  make  the  tenantry 
happy  and  contented.  Whenever  Mr.  Cave  and  his  lady  visited  their  Irish  property,  they 
were  received  with  heartfelt  joy  and  delight.  Many  a time  and  often  have  I seen  the 
happiness  and  pleasure  that  their  presence  gave — not  alone  to  their  tenantry,  hut  to  every 
one  in  their  neighbourhood — not  alone  for  the  munificent  bounties  of  Mrs.  Cave,  hut  it  was 
on  account  of  that  paternal  feeling  that  Mr.  Cave  always  showed  to  his  tenantry,  to  every 
one  connected  with  him.  Instead  of  being  an  oppressive  landlord,  he  was  pointed  to  as 
an  example  for  the  imitation  of  others.  I succeeded  my  brother  in  the  agency,  who  died 
in  a very  short  time  after  his  appointment ; but  whilst  he  was  agent  no  eviction  of  a single 
tenant  took  place.” 


Appendix  B. 
No.  64. 

Edwin  Taylor,  esq. 


John  Lanigan,  esq. 


No.  65. — Statement  of  Robert  J.  Stoney,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  No.  65. 

Mr.  John  Kennedy,  No.  567.  Rl  J-  StoneJ>  es<b 

“I  am  much  surprised  at  the  receipt  this  day  of  a letter  from  the  Land  Commission  See  Mr.  J.  Remedy  t 
office,  referring  to  the  evidence  of  a person  named  John  Kennedy.  A greater  tissue  of  Evidence,  No.  667. 
falsehoods  never  was  framed  than  it  is,  so  far  as  refers  to  me. 

A considerable  part  of  the  lands  of  Grey  fort,  together  -with  other  properties  in  the 
barony  of  Lower  Ormond,  and  county  Tipperary,  are  mine.  Between  tenants  and  under- 
tenants, &c..  there  are  some  hundreds  of  persons  residing  on  those  lands.  Some  of  the 
property  came  into  niv  possession  on  my  marriage  in  IS  18,  now  twenty-six  years  ago; 
more  at  the  death  of  my  father,  Major  £$toney,  now  about  seventeen  years  since ; and 
during  all  that  time,  I never  turned  out,  caused  to  be  turned  out,  or  took  any  stops  to  turn 
out.  any  one  tenant  on  my  property,  with  the  exception  of  one  named  William  Clarke,  who 
held  about  seven  acres  of  land  from  me.  He  ran  into  arrears  of  seven  gales’  rent.  I took 
proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  this  rent : be  gave  me  up  the  lands,  and  I forgave  him  the 
arrear.  The  tenants  have  enjoyed  from  thirty  years  down  an  undisturbed  possession, 
though  some  of  them  owe  two  years’  rent  and  upwards,  and  many  of  them  have  no  leases. 

My  proceedings  against  Clarke  took  place  over  ten  years  ago. 

« The  above  statement  will  convince  you  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  Mr.  Kennedy  is 
entitled  to.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make"  what  use  you  please  of  it,  it  shall  be  verified  to 
vour  satisfaction. 

“ I should  have  mentioned  that  no  agrarian  outrages  have  taken  place  on  mv  property, 
with  the  exception  of  that  part  which  I took  from  Clarke,  on  which  the  dwelling-house 
and  offices  were  maliciously  burned  a few  nights  after  I got  possession,  and  for  winch  I 
was  paid  by  presentment.” 


No.  66.— Statement  of  Captain  Webb,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  No.  66. 

No.  567.  Captain  Webb. 

“ I have  carefully  read  the  extract  forwarded  to  me,  of  Mr,  J olm  Kennedy’s  examination.  See  Mr.  J.  Kennedy 
and  can  only  hope  he  has  spoken  on  better  authority  as  to  others  than  to  myself;  for  I Evidence,  No.  567. 
repeat  my  distinct  denial  of  all  his  testimony  as  applicable  to  my  land.  The  small  estate 
I have  I leased  in  moderate  farms  in  the  year  1823,  for  one  life  or  twenty-one  years.  Tins 
land  feH  in  to  mo  last  Lady-day,  and  not  a single  tenancy  has  been  disturbed,  though  m 
one  instance  subdivided,  by  me.  I also  explicitly  assert,  that  I am  not  cognisant  of  a single 
instance  of  agrarian  outrage  having  occurred  on  any  part  of  mv  property,  nor  of  any 
feeling  of  discontent  among  mv  tenantry.  So  far  for  myself  : and  if  I do  not  avail  myself 
of  the  permission  of  the  board,  to  present  myself  for  examination  on  oath,  it  is  merely 
from  a feeling  that  I ought  not.  for  so  very  inadequate  an  object  as  my  individual  justification, 
intrude  on  tfrne  so  laudably  devoted  to  public  interests.  1 am  therefore  content  to  take 
my  chance  as  to  any  odium  which  may  attach  to  me,  from  charges  hazarded  so  flippantly 
and  at  random.  May  I add,  that  not  residing  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  A enagh, 

I am  quite  ignorant  of  the  person  and  character  of  the  witness  who  preferred  them. 
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Mr.  Jolin  Huyes. 
See  Mr.  J.  J.  Poes 
Evidence,  No.  570. 


No.  68. 

•Henry  Butler,  esq. 

See.  Rev.  Pat.  Shea's 
Euidence,  No.  57'2. 


See  R:u.  JD.  Corbett's 
Evidence,  No.  584. 
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No.  67.— Statement  of  Mr.  John  Hayes,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  James  Jocelyn  Poe,  esq.. 

No.  570. 

“With  respect  to  the  statement  of  J.  J.  Poe,  esq..  No.  570,  I have  to  acknowledge 
that  I charge  twenty  per  cent,  interest  to  persons  in  Timothy  Hogan’s  condition  in  life, 
who  farms  a wild  strip  of  mountain  land,  and  who,  were  it  not  for  my  doing  so,  would  be 
ejected  out  of  the  same,  as  over  twenty  other  families  have  been,  by  the  agency  of  J.  ,T. 
Poe,  on  the  same  property,  all  of  whom  are  now  obliged  to  drag  on  a miserable  existence 
in  those  dreary  and  barren  hills.  1 have  acted  in  a similar  manner  towards  a multitude  of 
other  persons,"  at  a risk  to  myself,  which  makes  me  seriously  feel  the  consequence : lor 
instance,  a gentleman  served  ejectments  on  a number  of  his  tenants  in  the  parish  of 
Youghal,  to  one  of  whom,  John  Mulcahy,  I lent  £12,  with  a hope  to  keep  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  farm,  and  that  by  liis  industry  and  his  growing  crop  he  might  he  able  to 
repay  me ; but  tliis  sum  not  having  fully  satisfied  the  rent  and  arrears  of  rent,  the  driver 
seized  on  the  crop,  took  it  to  his  farm  house,  and  sold  it.  This  harsh  proceeding,  with  its  con- 
comitant expenses,  has  not  loft  the  poor  industrious  man  one  pound  to  repay  me,  or  any  of 
his  lawful  debts;  whilst  he  is  again  served  with  ejectments,  and  is  likely  to" he  evicted' out 
of  his  little  farm,  for  which  lie  pays  an  exorbitant  rent.  I could  supply  you  with  a great 
number  of  similar  cases,  all  of  wliicli,  if  required,  can  be  verified  on  the  oath  of  credible 
witnesses.  All  this  fully  justifies  me  in  charging  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  poor  tenant  in 
paying  it,  as  he  could  not  get  one  pound  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  Provincial,  or  National, 
and  has  no  other  alternative  but  to  get  it  from  me  at  such  a fearful  risk  on  my  part,  or  be 
thrown  houseless  on  the  world,  or  become  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  country,  which 
is  too  often  the  case : and  I give  it  as  my  firm  conviction,  that  Mr.  James  J.  Poe’s  evic- 
tions, and  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  others,  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  he,  the  fearful 
source  of  the  disturbances  of  this  part  of  Tipperary.  With  respect  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Poe’s 
statement,  which  charges  me  with  the  guilt  of  obliging  those  to  whom  1 give  money,  to 
spend  or  lay  out  any  part  of  it  in  my  house  or  establishment,  all  I can  say  is,  that  lie  has 
been  misinformed,  and  that  it  is  ialso ; and  if  Mr.  Poe,  as  agent,  and  every  such  gentleman 
and  landlord,  had  been  as  indulgent  to  their  tenantry,  and  sustained  as  many  losses  by  that 
indulgence  as  I have  sustained  losses  by  those  I lend  to  or  oblige  with  money,  all  would  he 
peace  and  quietness.” 


No.  6S Statement  of  Henry  Butler,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 

Shea,  No.  572,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Corbett,  No.  5S4. 

ce  I admit  there  were  some  tenants  dispossessed  on  the  lands  of  Lahardane ; do  not 
exactly  know  the  number.  Was  informed  they  were  tenants  brought  in  by  Mr.  O’Connell 
or  his  family  from  other  farms,  a short  time  before  the  lease  expired. 

“ I did  dispossess  those  men,  giving  them  the  roofs  of  their  houses  and  crops.  One 
person,  of  the  name  of  Daniel  Murphy,  who  I heard  was  an  old  inhabitant,  and  whose 
father  also  lived  long  before  him  on  the  land,  was  kept  in  as  tenant  on  the  lands.  Except  Iris 
part  of  the  lauds,  the  son  of  my  late  driver  got  the  land,  which  certainly  is  much  improved, 
far  beyond  the  other  part  of  the  same  farm,  which  is  thickly  inhabited,  and  almost  in  a 
ruinous  state  ; too  many  families  on  it — more  than  it  can  well  support,  besides  paying  the 
rent,  which  Mr.  Shea  well  knows,  as  he  held  part  of  the  lands  from  a man  of  the  name 
of  Patrick  Ryan,  which  I was  not  at  first  aware  of. 

“ My  life  has  been  threatened,  so  far  as  receiving  anonymous  letters — one  dated  the  6th 
of  April,  183S,  the  other  the  22nd  of  April,  1838 — threatening  me  with  the  fate  of  Mr. 
Dawson,  a clergyman,  who  was  murdered  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  Never  heard  that  my 
brother,  the  Rev.  William  Butler,  who  was  my  agent  up  to  January,  1839,  when  he  died, 
was  ever  threatened,  or  received  any  letter  to  that  effect.  If  I was  determined  to  put  out 
those  tenants  before,  I certainly  was  much  more  so  on  getting  those  letters,  and  told  the 
tenants  so. 

£i  I believe  the  farm  came  into  my  possession  in  or  about  the  year  1838. 

“ I did  turn  out,  on  the  lands  of  Ballymarkahau,  four  tenants,  one  of  whom,  of  the  name 
of  Savage,  brought  in  three  of  that  number,  and  placed  them  on  his  holding,  charging  the 
three  for  six  acres  as  much  nearly  as  he  paid  himself  for  sixteen  acres.  He  was  immediately 
turned  out,  and  the  three  men  were  left  in  possession  nearly  four  years,  with  the  idea  of 
their  procuring  places.  They  got  their  year's  crops  and  roofs  of  their  houses,  and  were-  let 
remain  on  the  lands  until  they  saved  their  crops.  This  farm  of  Ballymarkahan  was  under- 
let by  Mr.  Dillon  M'Namara,  who  was  the  remaining  life  of  it,  and  whose  ancestors  also  held 
it.  These  four  men,  to  my  knowledge,  were  the  only  people  dispossessed  on  this  division. 

" It  is  true  my  driver  has  got  part  of  the  same  farm  of  Ballymarkahan,  lately  held  by 
Captain  Scott,  who  put  some  men  on  it  as  labourers ; one  a tradesman — a carpenter,  of  the 
name  of  Bourke,  who  was  dispossessed,  but  got  his  crop,  and  was  forgiven  his  rent  on 
going  out,  though  he  was  obliged  to  be  put  out  by  ejectment  process.  These  are,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  only  people  put  out  on  this  farm.  There  were  two  others  served  with 
notices  to  quit.  A widow  woman,  of  the  name  of  Murphy,  who  was  in  arrear  a year’s  rent, 
which,  as  I heard,  Mr.  Corbett  would  not  let  her  pay,  which  rent  was  given  to  him,  Mr. 
Corbett,  until  he  knew  whether  she  would  be  kept  on  the  land  or  not.  She  is  still  on  it, 
also  Martin  Murphy,  who  is  still  on  the  land. 

“ The  chief  part  of  the  farm  is  rocky,  and  only  a small  part  fit  for  tillage.  I had  to  pay 
Mr.  Scott  £25  on  his  giving  up  his  part  of  the  farm,  as  an  allowance  for  chaining  a bog,  &c. 
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1 cannot  toll  how  long  these  tenants  wore  on  the  farm : but  my  impression  is  they  were  but 
a short  time  put  on  it  by  Sir.  Scott,  who  took  it  from  the  M’Xamaras,  under  the  courts. 

Sir.  Corbett  also  speaks  in  his  evidence  of  the  farm  of  Knockauoura.  It  is  in  a sad 
state,  from  the  numbers  brought  upon  it  by  the  tenants  deriving  under  me;  and  though 
there  were  notices  to  quit  served  on  the  tenants,  still  they  are  all  in  possession  yet.  These 
notices  were  served  in  consequence  of  their  not  paying  their  rents ; and  the  farm  exhibits 
at  this  time  a sad  spectacle  of  over  population,  on  which  account  no  improvements  can 
take  place. 

•*  Captain  Crowe,  of  Ennis,  is  now  my  agent,  and  who  knows  tliis  detail  I have  endea- 
voured to  describe.” 


Xo.  69. — Statements  of  Thomas  Crowe,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Shea,  Xo.  572 ; Matthew  Milekin,  Xo.  573 ; John  Patrick  Molony,  esq..  Xo.  574 ; 
Michael  Cahill,  Xo.  5SS ; and  John  Lynch,  Xo.  609. 


“ It  is  not  the  fact  that  the  lands  of  Lissofine  were  lot  to  the  middleman  for  one  year,  to 
allow  him  to  obtain  his  arrears.  The  lease  expired  in  183S,  and  the  land  was  directed  to 
be  let  by  Colonel  Wyndham  for  one  year,  to  the  former  tenant,  that  he.  Colonel  Wyndham. 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  land  before  a final  arrangement ; nor  is  it  the  fact 
that  the  tenants  were  told  by  Colonel  "Wyndham  or  by  me.  they  would  not  he  continued  if 
they  did  not  pay  the  middleman  the  arrear  due.  The  middleman  furnished  a list  of  arrears, 
and  requested  Colonel  Wyndham  to  assist  him  in  getting  them  in ; the  tenants  remaining 
in  possession  were  spoken  to  by  me,  to  pay  the  portion  due  by  them ; some  of  which,  I 
understand,  is  yet  unpaid. 

“ When  the  lease  of  this  farm  expired,  there  were  197  families  on  it,  some  beggars,  and 
several  paying  no  rent  at  all ; some  holding  hut  eight  perches,  some  fifteen  perches,  and 
others  no  land.  In  this  state  it  was  impossible  to  effect  any  arrangements,  and  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  remove  some.  Those  who  gave  opposition  were  removed  hv  eject- 
ment. and  those  who  gave  no  opposition  were  paid,  or  ( should  they  prefer  it)  sent  to 
America,  their  passage  paid,  provisions  supplied  them,  their  children  clothed,  and  in  other 
ways  assisted  on  their  landing.  Several  tenants  preferred  being  sent  to  America,  and 
would  not  remain.  Colonel  Wyndham  had  no  property  in  America.  The  bargain  and 
sale  did  not  take  place  with  my  consent ; on  the  contrary  I told  them  they  did  wrong,  as 
perhaps  the  next  year  they  might  be  removed,  nor  did  I ever  enforce  the  payment.  I 
have  said  to  some  of  those  tenants  remaining  on  the  land,  that  it  they  promised  any  money 
they  ought  to  perform  that  promise,  hut  never  enforced  payment. 

Widow  Morony  was  paid  compensation,  £10.  on  leaving  the  land ; her  purchase  of  the 
portion  of  twelve  acres  was  not  with  my  permission,  nor  do  I recollect  having  ever  heard 
of  it.  I was  aware  that  Timothy  M'Mahon  gave  money  to  liis  brother ; he  did  so  in  direct 
contradiction  to  my  directions,  though  I told  him  in  all  likelihood  he  would  be  removed. 
It  is  not  the  fact  that  every  thing  done  was  with  my  knowledge.  There  was  no  stranger 
brought  in  on  the  land,  nor  was  there  any  purchase  made  of  the  good-will  of  the  out-going 
tenant  with  my  consent. 

“ The  consideration  given  to  tenants  going  out  was  £2  an  acre,  and  not  ±1  as  stated  by 


the  reverend  gentleman.  . . 

“ Milekin  was  removed  from  his  farm  for  several  reasons : first,  his  holding  being  consi- 
dered too  small;  secondly,  being  an  exceedingly  violent  and  troublesome  person;  thirdly, 
being  represented  as  a had  tenant  and  always  in  arrear:  and  fourthly,  because  he  wanted 
to  dispossess  his  father,  and  to  get  possession  of  his  holding. 

•‘It  appears  the  rents  were  not  well  paid  to  Mr.  Creagh,  the  middleman,  or  he  could 
not  have  furnished  the  list  of  arrears  he  clid,  requesting  Colonel  Wyndham  s assistance  to 
recover  them;  and  further,  the  person  receiving  the  rents  for  Mr.  Creagh  told  me,  that  he 
was  prevailed  upon  by  some  of  the  tenants  to  pass  receipts  for  rent,  though  not  paid,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  those  receipts  to  prove  their  punctuality  as ‘tenants,  and  which  they 
afterwards  took  advantage  of,  and  refused  paying.  There  is  no  bailiff  on  tins  estate,  nor 
lias  the  bailiff  of  Colonel  Wyndham  got  any  portion  of  this  farm;  nor  is  the  person, 
M-Grath  (mentioned  by  Milekin),  in  my  employment ; nor  has  he  regulated  bogs  or  any 
other  matter  relating  to  the  property ; nor  is  it  by  lus  sayings  or  doings  that  the  people 
have  been  removed;  nor  has  any  land  been  given  to  any  person  because  they  were  Inends 
of  his.  The  bog  alluded  to  was  regulated  by  me.  and  a certain  portion  of  it  marked  off 
for  tenants  on  other  parts  of  Colonel  Wvndhani's  estate  These  portions  showed  to 
M-Gratli,  he  being  an  intelligent  man  and  residing  close  hv.  statmg  to  him  that  I would 
write  to  him  when  any  tenant  required  hog.  that  he  might  point  out  that  portion  art  apart 
for  this  purpose.  I am  certain  M-Grath  never  received  any  bribes  or  fees  from  the  temnte 
tbev  all  knew  that  he  had  no  power  to  retain  the  tenants  on  the  land,  the  statement, 
respecting  him  is  all  malicious,  because  he  got  an  increase  of  hnd;  Colonel  ^vudhrnn 
preferred  nim,  as  a correct  man  and  a good  tenant.  The  process  mentioned  to  have  been 
kpvvWI  mi  M-rfvntb  ms  not  for  a bribe,  as  stated  by  Milekin,  nor  was  tk„  debt  paid,  bi 
M-Grath:  “e  assistant  barrister  dismissed  the  case  As  I before  stated  1 c^w  nothmg 
of  money  being  paid  by  the  Widow  Morony,  but  she  received  ±10  on  her  removal.  1 
wasawSeof Tin  named  Timothy  M-Mahon.  as  before  stated  having  ^d  m»^v,  tat 
totally  against  my  consent ; but  know  nothing  ol  Michael  or  Pat.  M Mahon  having  paid 
any  hi  noTbeen  removed  off  the  land,  and  Pat.  received  £10  on  his  removal ; 
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Henry  Butler,  esq. 


No.  69. 

Thomas  Crowe,  esq. 


See  Rev.  P.  Shea's 
Evidence , No.  572. 


See  Mat.  Milekin  $ 
Evidence,  No.  573. 
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Appendix  B. 
No.  69. 

Thomas  Crowe,  esq. 


See  Mr.  Molonys 
Evidence,  No.  574. 

See  Mr.  Crowe’s 
Evidence,  No.  589. 


See  Michael  Cahill’s 
Evidence,  No.  558. 


See  J.  Lynch's  Evi- 
dence, No.  609. 


No.  70. 

James  Creagb,  esq. 

See  Mat.  Milekin  s 
Evidence,  No.  573. 


it  is  not  true  that  I could  have  continued  those  persons  in  possession.  I perceive,  on 
reference  to  my  evidence  given  at  Ennis,  that  I stated  the  bailiff  (James  Arthur)  did  not 
hold  100  acres  of  land;  there  was  no  separate  survey  of  his  holdings;  hut  since,  I have 
ascertained  the  contents  of  these  holdings,  and  find  they  altogether  make  100  acres,  but 
they  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  farm  alluded  to  by  Mat.  Milcltiu,  as  he  has  no 
portion  whatever  of  it,  and  is  miles  distant  from  it.  The  lands  he  holds  have  been  in  his 
possession  for  thirty-eight  years,  and  some  in  possession  of  his  father  long  previous. 

“ Mr.  Molony  appears  to  me  to  know  nothing  of  the  arrangements  of  Colonel  Wyndham. 
In  answer  to  his  evidence  I can  only  offer  that  which  I have  given  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Shea  or  Sheehy ; merely  adding,  that  every  exertion  was  made  for  those  going  to 
America  to  obtain  employment  there,  and  £l  given  to  each  adult  on  then-  arrival,  to  take 
them  where  the  employment  offered.  I find,  on  my  giving  evidence  at  Ennis,  that  by 
mistake  I stated  this  to  be  £2. 

“ The  land  on  which  Cahill  resided  was  so  overpeopled  that  it  became  necessary  to 
remove  some,  to  enable  the  others  to  live.  The  compensation  to  him  was  £10.  One  half- 
year’s  rent  was  deducted  from  this  amount,  £4  16 s.  2d. ; his  rent  was  not  paid  up  by  him 
on  leaving  the  land,  as  he  states.  He,  as  well  as  every  other  person  removed,  was  offered 
to  be  sent  to  America,  should  they  prefer  it ; and  was  always  aware  that  he  would  be  sent 
there  if  he  desired  to  go.  His  statement  respecting  the  breaking  of  his  furniture  is  totally 
untrue ; there  was  no  injury  whatever  done  to  it. 

“ On  my  first  examination  at  Ennis  I did  not  recollect  Michael  Cahill ; on  reference  to 
entries  in  my  books  I have  since  ascertained  the  circumstances  respecting  him. . 

“ The  land  on  which  J.  Lynch  resided  was  also  overpeopled ; and  it  became  necessary, 
before  any  improvement  could  be  made,  to  reduce  the  numbers.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
removed,  and  received  compensation,  £8.  He  also  owed  rent  when  leaving  the  land, 
though  he  states  the  contrary.  The  holdings  were  all  separate,  and  not,  as  he  states, 
joined,  nor  was  any  one  security  for  the  other.  The  tenants  usually  came  together  when 
paying.” 


No.  70. — Statement  of  James  Creaqii,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Matthew  Milekin, 
No.  573. 

“With  regard  to  the  evidence  of  Matthew  Milekin,  No.  573,  he  evidently  appears  to  be 
in  error,  as  it  was  out  of  my  power  to  make  any  sucb  promise  to  the  tenants.  I merely 
told  such  of  them,  whose  rent  was  paid,  that  I should  recommend  them  to  Colonel  Wynd- 
ham,  to  be  retained  on  the  land. 

“ In  justice  to  myself  I beg  leave  to  add,  that  I am  now  in  my  ninety-first  year  of  age,  and 
have  always  been  considered  an  indulgent  and  considerate  landlord,  which,  upon  inquiry 
from  any  respectable  person  in  tins  country,  will  be  found  to  be  a fact.” 


No.  71. 

Pierse  Carrick,  esq. 

Sec  Rev.  Patrick 
Quade's  Evidence , 
No.  577. 


thereon,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  expense  of  separate  leases  under  the  court  (which  I 
'believe  would  amount  to  £150  and  upwards),  the  friends  of  the  minor  suggested  the  fitness 
of  letting  the  land  to  one  responsible  person,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £362  1 Is.  2d.,  previously 
ascertained  by  the  valuation  of  competent  persons,  and  that  said  tenant  should  sublet  to 
the  occupiers,  and  undertake  the  collection  of  the  rents  from  them. 

“ John  Neylan,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Quade,'  but  who  is  not,  as  stated  by  him,  my  under- 
agent,  but  is  in  the  employment  of  the  minor’s  family,  was,  as  a trusty,  intelligent,  and 
solvent  man,  selected  for  tins  purpose.  The  land  was  accordingly  leased  to  him,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  court,  from  said  1st  of  May,  1839  ; and  he  sublet,  to  the  aforesaid  twenty- 
one  persons,  at  rents,  in  the  gross  only  exceeding  the  sum  reserved  in  his  own  lease  by 
about  £1,  to  cover  the  expense  of  receipt  stamps. 

“ On  the  occasion  of  said  subletting,  said  tenants  voluntarily  paid  into  my  office,  a sum 
of  £63  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  said  Neylan  for  the  expense,  trouble,  and  risk 
imposed  on  Mm,  and  wMcb  sum  I fully  applied  accordingly.  Neylan’s  lease  continued  for 
three  years  and  a half,  and  expired  with  the  minority,  in  November,  1842,  and  be  has  paid 
me  all  rent  due  up  to  that  time,  save  a sum  of  £32  11s.  2d.,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
assures  me  is  still  due  to  Mm  by  the  tenants,  and  about  the  recovery  of  wMch  he  enter- 
tains strong  doubts.  He  also  assures  me,  that  said  tenants  were,  at  the  expiration  of  said 
lease,  in  a better  condition  than  when  it  commenced. 

The  distress  alluded  to  was  made  on  the  17th  of  August  last,  on  James  M'Mahon,  one 


No.  71. — Statement  of  Pierse  Carrick,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Quade,  No.  577. 

“ I totally  deny  that  twenty-one  or  any  number  of  tenants,  'to  any  lands  over  which  I have 
been  at  any  time  receiver,  ever  paid,  or  were  required  to  pay,  sixty-three  guineas,  or  any 
sum,  for  leases  w'Mcli  were  never  executed.  The  lotting  to  John  Neylan,  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  Quade,  but  very  incorrectly  described  by  Mm,  did  not  take  place  within  three  years 
before  be  gave  Ms  evidence,  but  was  made  in  August,  1839,  from  the  1st  of  May  previous, 
during  the  minority  of  Charles  George  O'Callaghan,  which  terminated  in  November,  1842. 
The  mode  of  letting  was  thus : — The  twenty-one  tenants  alluded  to  had  been,  previous  to 
said  year,  under-tenants  to  the  Rev.  John  Westropp,  upon  the  expiration  of  whose  lease, 
on  the  28th  February,  1839,  Mr.  O’Callaghan  Lt  ...me  entitled  as  owner  in  fee,  to  resume 
possession  of  the  land ; but  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  necessity  cf  dispossessing  the  tenants 
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of  the  aforesaid  twenty-one  tenants,  who,  after  the  expiration  of  Neylan’s  lease,  became 
Mr.  0 Callaghans  tenant,  at  a yearly  rent  of  £15  Os.  Id.,  and  who  then  owed  three  half- 
years  ol  said  rent.  I am  credibly  informed  that  the  keeper  was  employed  for  three  days 
and  nights,  and  that  the  distress  was  not  released  until  the  fourth  day.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, I submit  that  5s.  was  an  insufficient  payment  for  the  keeper’s  trouble. 

-I  am  ready  to  vouch  this  statement  on  oath.” 


No.  72. — Statement  ot  John  Enright,  esip,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Quade,  No.  577. 

'*  I regret  that  the  vague  statements  contained  in  Priest  Quade’s  evidence  renders  it 
impossible  for  me  to  give  any  other  than  a general  refutation.  The  names  of  the  parties 
liave  not  been  given,  which  would  enable  me  to  call  to  mind  the  particular  cases  referred 
to.  The  pound-keeper,  the  man  whose  cow  was  impounded,  and  the  person  whose  cattle 
it  is  alleged  were  sold  for  a trifle.  I am  left  to  guess  at.  This  is  an  extraordinary  mode  of 
giving  evidence  against  an  individual  behind  his  back.  Thus  circumstanced,  i can  only 
add,  that  in  the  management  of  twenty  estates  (exclusive  of  my  own),  for  the  last  fourt  een 
years,  all  crowded  with  cottier  tenants,  I have  done  all  in  my  power  to  benefit  the  occu- 
pants and  improve  their  condition,  and  that  my  feelings  and  practices  are  known  to  be 
opposed  to  any  thing  bordering  on  oppression  or  severity,  the  best  proof  of  which  is  the 
harmony  and  good  will  subsisting  between  me  and  the  tenants,  who.  individually  and 
collectively,  continue  to  express  their  gratitude  and  confidence. 

••  But  for  the  courtesy  due  to  the  Land  Commissioners,  who  so  fairly  afford  opportunity 
of  rebutting  false  and  ungentlemanlike  charges,  such  as  the  present.  I should  not  consider 
the  matter  deserving  of  the  slightest  notice.” 


No.  73. — Statement  of  Marcus  Keane,  esq.,  iu  reply  to  Evidence  of  Patrick  Grotty, 
No.  610. 

“ I remember  the  circumstances  referred  to.  having  heard  the  particulars  at  the  time  of 
their  occurrence  from  the  persons  concerned,  most  of  whom  have  since  died.  The  facts 
are  these  : — The  farm  of  Kiltrellig  was  held  by  Richard  Pilkington,  as  middleman,  under  a 
lease  of  lives,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Westby  agreed  to  re-let  to  Thomas 
Pilkington,  to  whom  a lease  was  made  in  1834.  Much  factious  opposition  was  raised  at 
the  time  by  the  tenants  in  possession,  and  Martin  Grotty  (the  father  of  Pat.  Grotty,  the 
witness'),  with  others  of  his  family,  were  amongst  Mr.  Pillrington’s  most  strenuous  opposers. 
Not  satisfied  with  using  the  most  provoking  and  abusive  language,  his  son  on  one  occasion 
openly  threatened  Mr.  Pilkington’s  life,  who,  to  prevent  the  spread  of  such  disaffection,  was 
compelled  to  serve  an  ejectment,  and  the  eviction  of  the  party  from  the  land  subsequently 
followed. 

I believe  that  Grotty’s  statement,  with  regard  to  having  paid  £7  for  the  use  of  his  house 
for  a limited  period,  to  be  wholly  untrue.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  could  not  have  escaped 
me,  as  I was  perfectly  conversant  with  Mr.  Pilkington  s affairs  at  the  time.  A short  time 
after  Crotty  was  dispossessed  he  got  another  farm  of  nearly  equal  value,  at  Clohanesevau, 
which  adjoins  Kiltrellig.” 


No.  74. — Statement  of  Benjamin  Finch  White,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Cullen,  No.  618. 

« In  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  D.  Cullen,  I beg  to  state,  for  the  information  of 
the  Land  Commissioners,  that  in  1838  I set  a farm  to  Mr.  D.  Cullen,  which  contained  about 
124  Irish  acres;  but  that  I never  was  aware  that  be,  or  two  other  tenants  who  took 
similar  farms  from  me  at  that  time,  had  paid  any  money  to  my  agent,  or  had  given  any  thing 
to  him  for  his  interest  with  me  to  get  them  the  land.  I beg  further  to  say  that  I am  very 
much  opposed  to  such  a system,  and  also,  that  I have  collected  my  own  rents  since  1 838. 


No.  75.— Statement  of  Silver  Charles  Oliver,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Philip 
Kearney,  No.  626. 

“ I came  into  possession  of  the  lands  of  Fanningstown  on  the  death  of  my  late  uncle, 
Silver  Oliver,  esq.,  and  found  Mr.  Patrick  Kearney  claiming  a large  tract  of  land  wlncn  he 
alleged  that  he  held  by  a proposal  made  by  his  father,  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Matthew 
Franks,  who,  at  that  time,  was  land  agent  to  the  said  Silver  Oliver.  . 

On  my  applying  to  Mr.  Franks,  he  stated  to  me,  that  he  had  no  recollection  ol  having 
accepted  or  signed  any  such  proposal  as  the  one  in  question  ; that  he  never  had  any  power 
or  authority  to  accept  proposals  or  sign  leases  on  Mr.  Oliver’s  property,  binding  that  Mr. 
P.  Kearney  was  utterly  unlit  to  manage  a farm,  and  that  he  had  sublet  my  land  to  a 
number  of  pauper  tenants,  I dispossessed  the  whole,  and  re-let  to  such  of  tlie  occupiers  as 
I found  deserving  (including  Mr.  Phffi  Kearney ’a  son),  to  whom  I gave  the  house  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  occupied  by  his  father.”  ^ 
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No.  72. 
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Benj.  F.  White,  esq. 
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Silver  C.  Oliver,  esq. 
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Appendix  B. 
No.  76. 

Thomas  Sullivan. 
See  Rev.  E.  O'Sul- 
livan’s Evidence, 
No.  682. 


No.  77. 

J.  B.  Hewson,  esq. 

See  Jas.  O'Sullivan's 
Evidence,  No.  686. 


See  Mir.  K.  Mahony's 
Evidence,  No.  685. 


No.  76. — Statement  of  Thomas  Sullivan,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  tlie  Rev.  Eugene 
O’Sullivan,  No.  682. 

“ I held  under  Sir  Arthur  Bleimerliassett,  five  acres  of  land,  as  tenant  from  year  to  year 
fully  persuaded  that  so  long  as  I paid  my  rent  I would  not  be  dispossessed.  " On  the  1st 
day  of  May  last,  I owed  three  gales’  rent,  and  being  unable  to  pay,  I was  served  with  an 
ejectment  process.  I was  offered  to  be  left  the  ground  if  I would  pay  one  gale,  or  give 
security  for  it ; but  having  been  disappointed  where  I expected  to  get  the  gale  rent,  the 
ejectment  was  about  to  be  proceeded  with,  when  I offered  and  gave  possession,  mating  no 
terms  whatever,  but  expecting  to  get  a bouse  and  an  acre  of,  land.  When  the  possession 
was  given,  and  I was  told  I would  get  an  acre  of  ground  and  a bouse,  for  no  rent,  I was 
not  satisfied,  as  I would  not  get  an  acre  of  the  five  I had,  and  the  house  which  I lived  in 
before  ; and  finding  that  Sir  Arthur  Blennerhassett’s  driver  did  not  lock  the  door,  I 
entered  again  into  possession,  and  refused  to  leave  the  house.  There  were  different  good 
offers  made  me,  but  I refused  to  comply ; and  when  I found  1 could  hold  out  no  longer,  I 
gave  up  unconditionally.  I was  forgiven  all  the  rent,  and  got  my  oats  and  potatoes,  and  a 
house,  in  which  I now  "live.  I never  let  any  portion  of  the  five  acres  to  my  brother;  but 
upon  my  talcing  the  land  from  Sir  Arthur  Blennerhassett,  he  reserved  the  site  of  a house 
for  my  brother,  and  gave  him  money  to  build  it,  and  never  required  any  rent  of  him 
for  it.” 

No.  77. — Statement  of  J.  B.  Hewson,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Keane  Mahony,  esq.. 

.No.  6S5,  and  James  O’Sullivan,  No.  686. 

“ James  Sullivan’s  case  was  tliis  : — His  father  possessed,  under  a middleman,  a certain 
number  of  undivided  parts  of  North  Ballycarbeny.  On  the  expiration  of  the  middleman’s 
lease,  the  lands  were  divided  and  let  to  the  occupying  tenants.  Sullivan’s  father  thus 
became  possessed  of  about  twenty-four  Irish  acres.  On  his  daughter’s  marriage  with  one 
M‘ Car  thy,  he  gave  her  part  of  this  holding,  and  he  gave  the  residue  to  his  son,  James 
Sullivan.  This  division  he  confirmed  by  will,  having  since  his  daughter’s  marriage  lived 
with  her.  On  the  father’s  death,  James  Sullivan  commenced  a course  of  the  most  violent 
and  lawless  proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  his  sister  of  her  holding,  and  this 
conduct  he  persevered  in  to  the  very  period  of  his  eviction.  It  is  untrue  that  he*  ever  held 
his  sister’s  proportion  ; and  the  whole  wrong  sought  to  be  inflicted  on  him  was  to  induce 
him  to  respect  her  possession.  He  was  offered  a lease,  as  he  admits,  of  his  own  holding ; 
hut  he  rejected  it,  because  his  sister’s  was  not  to  he  included.  As  the  farm  was  held  in 
common  by  Sullivan  and  his  sister,  it  was  hoped  that  a division  might  appease  the  former. 
Accordingly,  a surveyor  was  sent  in  1829,  to  report  a proper  division.  He  did  so;  and 
Sullivan  was  offered  his  choice  of  the  divisions,  hut  to  no  purpose.  Sullivan  constantly 
used  personal  violence  to  effect  his  object,  and  actually  succeeded  to  a certain  extent.  He 
was  repeatedly  warned  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  his  conduct ; his  abusiveness  iu 
return  was  unbounded  ; and  after  a lapse  of  several  years,  in  1836,  he  received  the  just 
reward  of  his  conduct.  If  this  was  a fit  case  for  the  expulsion  of  a tenant,  the  gift  of  £150, 
or  ‘more  than  the  value  of  the  fee  simple,'  would  not  certainly  render  the  example  very 
forcible.  I believe,  however,  that  there  never  was  a more  monstrous  exaggeration  than  this 
estimate  of  Sullivan’s  improvements.  Under  what  circumstances  it  was  made,  or  what 
works  were  taken  into  account,  I do  not  know ; but  I firmly  believe  that  all  Sullivan’s  own 
improvements  on  the  land,  of  which  he  was  deprived  for  misconduct,  would  be  easily 
effected  at  the  cost  of  £20. 

“ Mr.  Bland  is,  and  his  father  was,  an  absentee,  if  to  have  property  in  England,  and  to 
reside  on  it,  constitutes  an  absentee.  The  late  Mr.  Bland  was  of  opinion  that  the  Irish 
system  of  national  education  was  based  on  a wrong  principle.  He  must  either  avow  it. 
and  decline  to  aid  the  system,  or  not  reply  to  Mr.  K.  Mahony’s  invitation  at  all.  He  took 
the  former  course,  which  drew  upon  him  an  argument  in  the  style  so  happily  preserved  in 
the  author’s  sketch  of  it.  Still  he  continued  of  his  own  opinion ; and  though  in  such 
event,  excused  from  replying,  he  did  again  write  to  that  effect. 

“ It  is  not  alleged  that  there  has  been  a want  of  liberality  towards  other  public  objects, 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord.  Indeed,  the  contrary  is  admitted,  though  veiy  indirectly,  in 
one  instance.  I shall  only  add,  that  there  would  ho  little  ground  for  such  a charge.  The 
charge  that  the  agent  does  not  reside  comes  to  this,  that  there  should  be  at  least  three 
agents,  for  Mr.  Bland  has  other  properties  at  very  distant  parts  of  the  county.  I do,  however, 
most  fully  concede  the  disadvantage,  in  every  case,  of  the  agent  and  landlord  being  non- 
resident. Two  other  persons  are  employed  in  the  management  of  this  Iveragh  property, 
both  constantly  resident,  one  who  (I  think  rather  invidiously)  is  called  the  1 driver,’  living 
on  the  land,  the  other  in  the  island  of  Valencia,  both  men,  in  my  opinion,  of  excellent 
character — the  latter  of  excellent  education.  The  man  called  the  ‘ driver’  is  one  of  the 
guardians  of  the  poor  in  the  union,  and  of  his  duties  in  relation  to  this  property  more  shall 
be  said  presently.  The  population  of  this  property  are  stated  to  be  very  wretched,  from 
the  want  of  any  effort  to  check  their  increase.  It  is  not  shown  how  the  evil  (it  it  be  one) 
could  be  guarded  against.  The  original  divisions  of  the  land  were  ample  ; but  the  tenantry 
being  of  the  people  of  the  country,  were  very  poor  and  wild,  without  skill  or  capital.  Aow 
that  the  country  is  opened  up,  markets  abounding,  and  a spirit  of  enterprise  abroad,  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  procure  a few  eligible  tenants  ; but  then,  every  thing  was  different. 

“This  tenantry  soon  proved  unequal  to  the  firms  allotted  them;  they  got  into  arrear, 
though  the  rent  was  moderate,  and  it  only  remained  to  eject  them,  or  to  allow  subdividing. 
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When  their,  misery  and.  wretchedness  are  ascribed  to  a particular  cause,  the  alternative  Appzxntx  b. 

suggested  should,  in  fairness,  be  weighed ; and  if  it  too  would  bring  miser}'  upon  many,  not 

only  those  privations,  which  habit  lias  taught  them  to  bear  lightly,  but  the  loss  of  a home.  J‘  B‘  Hewson>  “q- 

and  the  means  of  raising  common  food,  as  well  as  the  disappointment  of  the  natural  hope 

of  providing  for  their  children,  there  is  not  surely  such  a preponderance  of  humanity  in  its 

favour.  At  least,  un-farsighted  ‘compassion  on  the  multitude’  would  not  think  so.  The 

subdivision  did  not  increase  the  landlord’s  rent : on  the  contrary,  the  losses  in  that  respect 

were  greatly  augmented,  as  well  as  the  trouble  of  management.*  It  has  in  many  instances, 

indeed,  been  carried  much  too  far ; but  it  is  not  shown  how  it  could  be  prevented,  while 

the  tenant  remained  blind  to  its  disadvantages.  The  Subletting  Acts  were  useless  for  this 

purpose.  Then  provisions  might  afford  revenge,  but  not  redress  or  remedy.  Yearly 

tenants  undoubtedly  might  he  put  out  by  notice  to  quit : but  on  the  property  in  question, 

for  many  years,  there  have  been  hut  very  few.  In  truth,  there  is  no  adequate  means  of 

preventing  subdivision,  whore  the  tendency  and  almost  necessity  for  it  have  been  so  strong: 

hut  such  influences  as  could  fairly  he  used  against  its  increase,  every  dissuasive  short  of  ‘the 

rigour  beyond  the.  law,’  have  for  a long  time  been  anxiously  employed.  I have  said  above, 

that  there  are  on  this  property  hut  very  few  yearly  tenants ; almost  all  the  tenants  since 

1828  hold  by  leases  for  a life  and  twenty-one  years.  Mr.  Iv.  Mahony  was  prepared  to 

complain  on  this  subject ; but  liis  inquiries  enabled  liim  to  insinuate  a graver  charge.  The 

leases,  he  was  told,  were  not  giveu  out.  It  is  not  usual  to  deliver  his  counterpart  to  the 

tenant  until  his  arrears  of  rent  are  settled  for.  In  every  instance  that  tliis  has  been  done, 

the  counterpart  has  been  delivered.  There  is  no  concealment  as  to  the  existence  of  the 

leases,  nor  a single  instance  to  be  adduced  of  an  attempt  to  suppress  them.  But  tlus  witness 

is  inconsistent  with  himself ; for  it  is  obvious  that  leases  secure  almost  absolute  impunity 

to  subdividing,  and  these  leases  have,  in  truth,  produced  that  unhappy  population,  whose 

existence  he  makes  our  chief  reproach.  The  general  charges  of  cruelty  and  oppression  can 

only  he  met  in  as  general  a way ; hut  I solemnly  believe,  that  there  never  was  less  ground 

for  such  charges.  The  ‘driver,’  as  he  has  been  called,  was  formerly,  by  the  usage  of  the 

country,  paid  2s.  yearly  by  each  tenant ; and  on  distraining,  or  doing  any  other  business 

relating  to  the  property,  was  entitled  to  no  fee.  This  was  the  agreement  between  him  and 

the  tenants.  So  far,  he  had  no  interest  in  distraining.  He  never  had.  nor  has  he  now, 

authority  to  distrain  without  special  directions.  For  many  years  past,  hut  without  any 

application  by  the  tenants,  this  annual  payment  by  them  has  been  abolished.  He  has  a 

salary,  and  on  making  a distress,  when  he  is  directed,  is  only  entitled  to  Is.  from  the  person 

distrained  upon.  Three  shillings  might,  I believe,  be  insisted  on.  He  holds  the  pound  from 

the  landlord,  and  never  held  it  from  the  agent ; and  his  fee  on  cattle  impounded  is  2 cl.  for 

the  whole  distress,  the  ordinary  fee  in  the  country  being  5d.  Being  called  a ‘ driver,’  liis 

chief  duties  and  occupations  are  kept  out  of  sight.  These,  however,  are  not  few— in  settling 

bounds  among  the  tenants,  arranging  their  disputes,  superintending  the  making  of  roads, 

executed  by  the  tenants,  allowed  for  out  of  their  rent,  and  lastly  (which  is  by  no  means  a 

sinecure),  endeavouring,  through  liis  knowledge  of  their  habits,  to  recommend  to  them  changes 

that  may  he  thought  for  their  good.  And  I may  add,  that  being  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 

some  of  the  new  improvements  in  farming,  his  example  is  of  service.  He  is  ordered  to 

accept  uo  payment  whatever  from  the  tenants,  except  as  mentioned  above;  and  their  remedy, 

if  he  oppresses  any  one,  is  well  known  to  them,  and  ready.  I repeat,  therefore,  my  belief 

that  the  charge  against  this  man  is  most  unfounded.  I do  not  understand  the  witness  to 

impute  exactions,  acceptance  of  fees,  or  general  oppression  to  any  other  person  connected 

with  the  management  of  the  property.  I hope  and  believe  that  such  charges  could  not  be 

substantiated  against  any  person  acting  under  me ; and  for  myself,  I may  he  permitted  to 

say,  that  I should  wonder  if  any  one  could  he  got  even  to  make  the  charge.  Now,  if  this 

tenantry  are  so  wretched  as  represented— and  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  their 

condition  from  the  great  body  of  Irish  tenants— how  far  does  the  blame  rest  with  those 

who  are  over  them  ? They  have  leases  for  the  ample  term  of  a life  and  twenty-one  years ; 

the  land  is  let  at  a moderate  value : useful  roads  have  been  made  through  the  property,  at 

the  landlord's  expense ; advice  and  warnings,  the  only  available  means  of  improving  their 

condition,  and  counteracting  injurious  tendencies,  are  unsparingly  bestowed ; and  they  are 

subject  to  no  other  exaction  or  oppression  than  the  necessity  of  paying  a moderate  rent,  as 

those  of  them  who  pay  it  punctually  can  attest.  Other  facilities  are  afforded  them  by  the 

landlord,  which  I think  it  unnecessary  to  enumerate.  If  they  are,  then,  still  poor  and 

wretched  surely  some  blame  must  attach  elsewhere.  It  is  not  for  me.  m this  paper,  to 

advert  to  what  may  seem  the  true  causes  of  all  our  degradation  ; nor  can  the  commissioners, 

at  this  late  stage  of  tlieir  duties,  be  insensible  to  them.” 


No.  78.— Statement  of  John  Wiggins,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  O’Regan, 
No.  687. 

« I have  just  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  communication  of  the  19th  Dec.  ; and  as 
the  commissioners  have  thought  proper  to  notice  the  complaint  of  John  Regan  arising  out 
of  circumstances  which  must  have  occurred,  if  at  all,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  I feel  bound 
to  furnish  them  with  my  best  recollections  in  reply.  I remember  Maurice  Regan,  the 
lather  of  John,  whose  acuteness  as  a rural  lawyer  and  politician  had  acquired  him  the 
soubriquet  of  the  ‘ barrister,’  and  he  was  scarcely  known  by  any  other  name.  On  Ins  death, 
his  son  John  went  into  trade,  leaving  his  father’s  land,  partly,  I tlmix,  m the  lianas  ol  his 


No.  78. 

John  Wiggins,  esq. 

See  Mr.  J.  O' Regan' i 
Evidence,  Ab.  687. 
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Appendix  B uncle  Patrick.  After  some  years,  John  having  acquired  property,  wished,  at  the  new  setting, 

to  get  possession  of  part  of  his  father’s  or  his  uncle’s  land ; but  this  was  objected  to,  on  the 

No.  78-  ground,  that  he  would  only  continue  to  use  the  land  as  a middleman,  contrary  to  the 
John  Wiggins,  esq.  *^at-ons>  an(t  that  he  had  never  given  his  attention  to  farming.  There  were  also  other 
objections  ;’and  besides,  it  was  always  understood,  that  Patrick  Regan  was  left  in  possession 
during  his ’life  (he  is  now  between  eighty  and  ninety)  only  out  of  consideration  for  an  old 
tenant,  as  the  land  has  been  always  shamefully  neglected,  and  that  the  farm  would,  after 
his  time,  be  apportioned  with  a view  to  its  improvement. 

« jyi  these  objections,  &c.,  have  been  from  time  to  tune  civilly  communicated  to  John 
Re<um  by  me.  whenever  he  applied  for  Land ; but  I have  no  recollection  whatever  of  the 
particular  circumstances  he  mentions.  All  I know  is,  that  neither  the  late  excellent  Lord 
Headley,  nor  Mr.  Harding  (not  Morgan),  the  resident  agent,  also  since  deceased,  considered 
him  at  ail  eligible  as  a tenant  on  that  portion  of  the  estate ; and  his  return,  after  voluntary 
quitting  a crowded  parish,  was  therefore  opposed.” 


No.  79.  No.  79.— Statement  of  James  Hickson,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  P.  O’Sullivan, 
Jam«f  Hickson,  esq.  No.  689. 

“Allowances,  to  a very  considerable  extent,  have  been  made  to  tenants  on  the  Marquess 
^ EvideMe,  of  Lansdowne’s  Kerry  estates,  for  several  years  past,  for  improvements— such  as  building 
No.  689.  * houses,  making  roads,  and  dividing  and  draining  lands. 

« On  the  expiration  of  a lease  a fair  rent  is  put  upon  the  farm,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  amount  of  expenditure  on  local  improvements  by  which  it  has  been  benefited ; and 
in  no  instance,  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years  that  I have  been  agent,  that  I am  aware  of, 
has  twenty-five  per  cent,  been  added  to  the  fair  value.  Farms,  after  having  been  let,  have 
had  rents  reduced;  and  it  has  very  rarely  happened  that  the  old  tenant,  if  an  occupier,  did 
not  get  a renewal,  and  he  was  never  charged  an  additional  rent  caused  by  improvements 
made,  for  which  he.  was  not  paid ; but  generally,  on  new  lettings  of  farms  formerly  held  in 
partnership,  tenants  have  got  a year’s  rent  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  for  dividing 
then-  farms,  until  paid  for  boundary  ditches,  and  they  have  also  got,  where  no  house  or  a 
bad  house  existed,  an  allowance  for  making  a new  one,  varying  in  amount  according  to  the 
size  of  house,  expenditure,  &c. 

“ For  some  lands  the  tenants  assumed  twenty-five  per  cent,  beyond  the  old  rent,  and 
some  less ; and  for  their  mode  of  treatment  expressed  themselves  generally  very  thankful. 

“ In  addition  to  the  allowance  given,  as  alluded  to  before,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
has  given  ten  per  cent,  to  tenants  generally,  for  draining  and  improving  then’  respective 
holdings,  by  way  of  abatement. 

“ Proposals  are  received  for  lands  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  in  Kerry, 
but  the  highest  bidder  is  not  given  a preference ; and  I have  no  doubt,  if  it  was  otherwise, 
a much  higher  rent  than  now  assumed  or  sought  for  would  be  promised. 

“ Not  knowing  the  rent  of  other  proprietors  or  poor  law  valuation,  I cannot  say  if  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne’s  property  pays  a different  proportion  of  poor  law  tax  to  that  of 
other  properties. 

“ Had  the  writer  of  the  statement  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  matters  he  wrote 
about,  to  enable  him  to  make  more  specific  allegations,  more  specific  replies  would  have 
been  made.” 


No.  96.  No.  96. — Statement  of  Edward  Tierney,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Daniel  Clanchy,  esq., 

Edward  Tierney,  esq.  pr0_  Q3Q 

^Jdew  1^63 0 * “ I am  sorry  I did  not  receive  the  extract  of  Mi’.  Clanchy’s  evidence  before  I left  Dublin. 

01  ence’  °'  If  I had,  I should  have  sent  you  an  extract  from  the  accounts  of  my  expenditure  on  the 
estate,  for  the  last  three  years,  which  I apprehend  would  show  that  I expended  more  in 
improvements,  and  benefiting  the  tenants,  in  that  time,  than  in  any  like  period  of  time  before. 
In  short,  the  interest  of  monies  to  which  the  estates  are  subject,  and  my  expenditures  and 
allowances  to  tenants,  far  exceed  the  rents  received  for  those  years. 

“ I have  not  the  honour  of  knowing  Mr.  Clanchy.  I shall  not  attribute  to  him  any 
motives  for  this  (as  I must  call  it)  volunteer  evidence,  nor  shall  I attribute  to  him  any  wish 
to  state  what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true.  I shall  only  say,  that  he  must  have  obtained 
his  information  from  persons  unacquainted  with  my  conduct  towards  my  tenants,  or  with 
my  management  of  the  estates,  or  who  wilfully  misinformed  him.  I cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  any  tenant  to  whom  I have  let  lands,  could  give  Mr.  Clanchy  any  informa- 
tion to  warrant  his  statements. 

“ It  is  my  wish,  when  I let'  farms,  that  the  tenants  should  have  leases  without  any  delay. 
I let  in  general  for  thirty-one  years,  at  what  I consider  a fair  rent ; and  I require  the  tenant 
to  covenant  to  build  a dwelling-house  and  offices  where  they  are  wanted,  suited,  as  I 
conceive,  to  the  farm,  and  for  which  I agree  to  make  certain  allowances  ; and  during  the 
progress  of  those  buildings  I allow  the  tenants  to  retain  their  rents  to  pay  the  allowances ; 
ind  in  almost  every  case  I allow  more  for  buildings  and  improvements  than  the  sum  agreed 
upon  by  me  to  be  allowed. 

“ I am  not  aware  that  I ever  refused  to  grant  a lease  to  any  person  to  whom  I promised 
or  agreed  to  make  one.  I am  not  aware  of  a single  case  in  which  any  tenant  complained 
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that  I refused  to  do  so  ; and  I believe  that  my  tenants  in  general  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  my  conduct  towards  them. 

“ A very  large  portion  of  the  estate  does  not  pay  one-half  its  value/’ 


Documents  accompanying  Mr.  Tierney’s  Statement. 

Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Daniel  Clanchy,  esq.,  at  Kilmallock,  No.  630. 

“ Mr.  Tierney,  who  has  got  the  property  of  the  late  Lord  Egmont,  was  the  agent  of  Lord 
Egmont,  and  while  he  was  agent  he  encouraged  the  people  in  these  improvements,  and  since  the 
property  has  come  to  himself,  he  will  not  give  them  a farthing  unless  they  build,  and  he  gives  no 
lease  unless  he  likes  the  building  on  the  land. 

“ Q.  Does  he  give  a lease  when  the  building  is  completed '( 

“ A.  I do  not  know  of  any  ; the  farms  are  set  for  the  full  value.” 


“ We,  the  undersigned  tenants  to  Mr.  Tierney,  at  Churchtown  and  Kunturk,  having  with  surprise 
read  the  above  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Clanchy,  feel  bound  in  justice  to  Mr.  Tierney 
to  give  it  our  unqualified  contradiction.  Mr.  Clanchy  appeai-s  to  have  hazarded  his  opinions  and 
obtruded  his  views  of  Mr.  Tierney’s  conduct,  under  a strange  misapprehension  of  the  manner  in  v.  ich 
that  gentleman’s  estates  are  managed ; and  had  Mr.  Clanchy  taken  the  trouble  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  facts  from  sources  capable  of  conveying  information  to  be  relied  on,  instead  of  being 
the  rash,  and,  we  should  hope,  thoughtless  and  undesigning  censurer  of  Mr.  Tierney,  he  would 
have  held  him  up  to  the  commissioners  and  public,  as  a pattern  worthy  of  being  followed  by  land 
proprietors,  resident  as  well  as  absent. 

“ Our  personal  knowledge  and  experience  of  Mr.  Tierney’s  course  of  dealing  with  the  tenantry 
under  him,  since,  as  well  as  before,  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Egmont  estates,  enable  us  to  declare, 
that  we  never  knew  or  heard  of  an  instance  of  his  having  refused  a lease  to  a tenant ; on  the  contrary, 
we  can  aver,  that  immediately  on  letting  a farm  to  tenants,  lie  has  anxiously  urged  the  execution  of 
leases. 

“ On  letting  a farm  upon  which  no  house  or  offices  stand,  Mr.  Tierney  requires  the  tenant  to  build 
a solid  and  suitable  house  and  offices,  towards  the  erection  of  which,  an  allowance,  never  under  £200, 
and  frequently  exceeding  that  sum,  is  made,  and  never  has  been  refused  or  disallowed.  And  we  are 
aware  of  instances  where  Mi1.  Tierney  has  built  the  farm  houses  and  offices  for  the  tenants  at  his  own 
expense. 

“ In  conclusion,  we  take  leave  to  say,  that  Mr.  Clanchy,  in  the  present  instance,  has  been  singularly 
unhappy  in  his  selection  of  a grievance.  And  we  would  call  on  that  gentleman  to  name  a single 
tenant  on  the  estates,  in  whose  person  or  by  whose  testimony  his  illusory  statement  before  the  Land 
Commission  can  be  supported.  The  immense  sums  daily  expended,  and  being  expended,  by  Mr. 
Tierney,  on  improvements,  since  Lord  Egmont’s  death  (now  about  five  years) — the  continued  employ- 
ment of  numerous  tradesmen,  artisans,  and  labourers — the  flourishing  appearance  and  healthful 
condition  of  the  land,  together  with  the  grateful  contentment  of  the  people,  not  only  disprove  Mr. 
Clanchy’s  assertions,  but  establish  the  melancholy  fact,  that  the  good  man’s  deserts  are  often  rewarded 
by  unmerited  censure  and  injured  reputation. 

“ 15th  January,  1845.” 


John  Nunan,  Park,  Kanturk. 

Gerard  P.  Burry,  M.D.,  Park,  Kanturk. 
Gilbert  Lloyd,  Mill  View,  Kanturk. 
George  A.  Webb,  Glen  Park,  Kanturk. 
Charles  Vaughan,  Park,  Kanturk. 
Edmond  Murphy,  Castle  Park,  Kanturk. 
John  Bourke,  Park,  Kanturk. 

Pat.  Kellehor,  Rishan,  Kanturk. 

Robert  M'Cartie,  Kanturk. 

Pat.  Sheahan,  Kanturk. 

Daniel  Pigott,  Kanturk. 

H.  Furagb,  Kanturk. 

John  Duggan,  Kanturk. 

John  Fitzpatrick,  Kanturk. 

James  Finn,  Kanturk. 

Pat.  Donvan,  Kapturk. 

Patrick  Kennely,  Kanturk. 

George  Foott,  Kanturk. 

Edmond  Fitzgerald,  Kanturk. 

John  Archdeacon,  Kanturk. 

Charles  M'Carthy,  Kanturk. 

Caleb  Coakly,  Kanturk. 

Patrick  Daly,  Kanturk. 

Daniel  Buckley,  Kanturk. 

Hugh  Keller,  Kanturk. 

Henry  Winns,  Churchtown. 

Cornelius  Buckley,  P.P.,  Buttevant. 
Thomas  Heffernan,  Dunbarry. 

James  Lynch,  Clashganniffe. 

Nathaniel  Simcox,  Churchtown. 

Gerald  Fitzgibbon,  Anna. 

John  Coughlan,  Cullig. 

Patrick  Coughlan,  Cullig. 

Michael  Lynch,  Ballinabool. 


j John  Geary,  Cregane. 

John  Lynch,  Ballygrace. 

1 Ellen  O’Brien,  Ballygrace. 

John  Lynch,  jun.,  Ballygrace. 
John  Green,  Ballygrace. 

James  Cowny,  Imogane. 

! William  Glover,  Burton  Park. 

William  Allen,  Burton  Park. 

| John  Allen,  Burton  Park. 

; Margaret  O’Connell,  Cavanaugh. 

| Richard  Hutch,  Tulig. 

! Edmond  Roche,  Churchtown. 

j Edmond  Lynch,  Ahaburn. 

| Pat.  Lynch,  Cahir. 

I John  Koagh,  Smogane. 

i Thomas  O’Keeffe,  Walshestown. 

Thomas  Donegan,  Walshestown, 
j David  Coughlan,  Liskelly. 

| John  Cowhey,  Anna. 

I Garrett  Fleming,  Anna, 

i Johanna  D.  Cowhey,  Anna. 

! Maurice  Sheehan,  Ballycristy. 

James  Glover,  Mountcoulitt. 

• Thomas  Sinclair,  Ballincurrig. 

! Thomas  De  Courcy,  Churchtown. 
j Denis  M‘Carthy,  Churchtown. 

I Denis  O’Callaghan,  Churchtown. 

Garret  Roche,  Churchtown. 
j Edward  Flannery,  Churchtown. 

j Thomas  Cowhey,  Churchtown. 

John  Clarson,  Churchtown. 

Daniel  Croley,  Churchtown. 
Edmond  Howard,  Churchtown. 


“ In  addition  to  tl 

of  the  Egmont  estates,  • -r  * a t rr. 

on  the  terms  of  each  letting  being  agreed  on  between  Mr  Tierney  « 
instructions  from  Mr.  Tierney  to  prepare  leases  at  once,  and  have  them  executed  by  the  tenant , and 
never,  in  any  instance  that  I am  aware  of,  did  Mr.  Tierney  delay  or  decline  the  execution  of  the 


Afpesmx  B. 

No.  96. 

Edward  Tierney,  esq. 
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No.  96. 

Edward  Tierney,  esq. 


No.  98. | 

A.  H.  Griffith,  esq. 

See  Rev.  Edward 
M'Qaven's  Evidence. 
No.  404. 


' No.  99. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith. 

See  Mr.  Edward  H. 
Verdon's  Evidence , 
No.  367 ! see  alio 
Rev.  John  Finn's 
Evidence,  No.  370. 
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« 

leases,  or  express  a wish  to  postpone  them  until  the  buildings  agreed  upon  by  the  tenant  to  be  built 
on  bis  farm  should  be  erected.  On  the  contrary,  I have  in  my  possession  letters  written  to  me  at 
various  times  by  Mr.  Tierney,  expressive  of  his  anxious  desire  that  I should  lose  no  time  in  preparing 
and  getting  each  tenant’s  lease  executed.  And  if  there  be  any  tenant  on  the  Churchtown  estate  who 
has  not  executed  his  leases,  it  is  his  own  fault,  as  I have  required  each  to  do  so,  and  have  had  all  the 
leases  engrossed  long  since.  If  necessary,  I can  verify  this  statement  by  affidavit. 

“ George  Gillkkest,  Sol.” 

“ Buttevant,  1 (>th  January,  1845. 

“ Sin, — I have  this  day  seen  an  extract  from  the  evidence  given  by  Daniel  Clanchy,  esq.,  before 
the  Land  Commission  at  Ivilmallock,  in  which  he  alludes  to  Mr.  Edward  Tierney’s  management  of 
the  Egmont  estates  while  agent  and  as  proprietor.  Being  acquainted  for  many  years  with  his  conduct 
in  both  relations,  and  entertaining  high  personaL  respect  for  him,  I feel  myself  called  on  to  state,  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  facts  in  direct  contradiction  of  Mr.  Clanchy’s  impression.  While 
agent  to  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  he  let  four  farms  in  this  parish,  on  which  extensive  improvements  in 
building  have  been  made,  and  I know  that  lie  has  made  ample  allowances  in  all  cases,  and  considerably 
more  than  the  tenants  agreed  for.  One  farm  was  let  to  a relative  of  mine  since  he  became  the  pro- 
prietor, on  which  similar  improvements  in  building  were  made,  for  which  Mr.  Tierney  has  allowed 
nearly  the  whole  costs,  and  certainly  double  what  was  originally  stipulated  for.  He  has  made  leases 
in  all  these  cases  for  thirty-one  years.  I have  seen  similar  improvements  going  on  on  other  parts  of 
his  estate  in  the  neighbouring  parish,  and  have  no  doubt  but  his  conduct  in  all  oases  is  regulated  by 
justice  and  liberality.  As  to  the  rents  on  his  estate,  I consider  them  fair  and  even  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  all  the  landlords  of  the  country  imitate  liis  example,  as  we  should  soon  see  a respectable,  com- 
fortable, and  industrious  class  of  yeomanry  spread  over  the  country.  Requesting  the  kind  indulgence 
of  the  commissioners  for  this  trespass  on  their  time,  I remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ C.  Beoki/hy,  P.P.,  Buttevant. 

“ To  the’Secretary  of  the  Land  Commission-" 


No.  98. — Statement  of  A.  H.  Griffith,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
the  Rev.  Edward  M‘Gaven,  No.  404. 

K The  late  Lady  Ross  was  succeeded  in  the  Newcastle  estate  by  the  Hon.  L.  H.  K. 
Harman,  in  the  year  1838.  I have  been  most  conversant  with  every  occurrence  that  has 
taken  place  from  that  period  to  the  present,  1845,  having  acted  in  the  capacity  of  agent ; 
and  do  most  positively  assert,  that  in  no  single  instance  has  a tenant  been  removed,  either 
through  religious  or  political  motives.  In  fact  there  have  been  only  (during  the  above 
period)  a few  solitary  instances  of  removal,  and  those  without  any  distinction  whatever. 

“ In  the  regulation  of  one  townland  which  fell  out  of  lease,  and  so  thickly  inhabited 
that  the  farms  were  obliged  to  be  Laid  out  so  small,  in  some  instances,  as  two  acres,  in  order 
to  accommodate  all,  with  the  exception  of  some  two  or  three  families,  notoriously  had 
characters,  who  had  to  he  removed — some  of  them  Protestants,  yet  in  all  cases  they  got 
compensation. 

“ The  Mosstown  estate,  formerly  the  estate  of  Lord  Newcomen,  came  under  my  manage- 
ment for  the  Hon.  L.  II.  K.  Harman,  as  successor  to  the  Viscountess  Lorton,  in  1841. 
In  order  to  repel  that  part  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  E.  M'Gaven,  in  answer  ‘Yes,’ 
to  question,  “ Does  this  system  continue?” — alluding  to  removing  tenants  on  religious  or 
political  grounds — I assert  the  very  opposite,  inasmuch  as  not  one  such  removal  has  taken 
place ; and  to  give  a most  evident  case,  that  there  is  no  such  distinction  as  alluded  to,  in 
some  instances  determinable  leases  having  expired,  the  lessees  being  Protestants,  and  during 
their  demise  having  sublet  to  Ro  nan  Catholics,  none  were  removed,  but  left  in  possession, 
without  a shadow  of  distinction.” 


No.  99. — Statement  of  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Howard 
Verdox,  No.  367,  and  the  Rev.  John  Finn,  No.  370. 

“ Thomas  Smith,  land  agent  to  Colonel  Perceval,  do  certify  that  there  have  been  only 
twenty  families  of  the  tenants  that  held  any  land  previous  to  the  last  letting,  on  the  entire 
property,  that  got  no  land  at  the  time  of  squaring  and  re-letting  the  lands,  in  spring,  1843 ; 
and  that  I laid  out  the  farms  to  the  best  advantage  possible,  to  accommodate  and  supply 
as  many  of  the  tenants  as  I could ; and  that  Colonel  Perceval  gave  me  directions  to  that 
effect.  Those  twenty  families  that  got  no  land  occupied  altogether  only  36a.  Or.  7p.  The 
greater  part  of  them,  1 believe,  were  cottier  tenants,  brought  in  by  the  Misses  Irwin.  I 
send  their  names,  and  quantity  of  land  each  held,  on  the  other  side.  There  were  only  two 
tenants  declared  that  were  not  old  tenants  on  the  lauds — namely,  the  Rev.  James  Henry, 
Roman  Catholic  parish  priest  (lie  got  4a.  3r.),  and  Thomas  Doddy  (4a.  Or.  20p.)  They 
both  resided  on  the  property  at  the  time.  Not  one  of  the  persons  removed  paid  one  year’s 
rent  from  May  to  November.  The  greater  part  of  them  only  paid  a half-year’s  rent  from 
November,  1842,  to  November,  1843,  leaving  the  half-year’s  rent  still  due,  and  some  of 
them  paid  no  rent. 

“ There  have  not  been  four  families  evicted — not  one,  nor  any  Protestant  brought  in.  I 
solemnly  declare  I was  not  influenced  by  political  or  religious  feelings  in  the  letting  of  those 
lands. 

“ The  entire  lands  held  at  will  on  the  property  amounted  to  440a.  1r.  7r.,  according  to  a 
late  Burvey  made  of  it  by  a Roman  Catholic  land  surveyor,  Martin  Gerraughty.  It  was 
divided  among  seventy-one  tenants  whose  several  holdings  average  6a.  1b.” 
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Quantity  held  by  Tenants  dispossessed. 


1.  Bartholomew  Farrell, 

1 

R.  P. 
0 0 

2.  John  Lynard, 

2 

2 10 

3.  Widow  Hunt, 

4 

0 0 

4.  James  Killoran, 

0 

3 0 

5.  Pat.  Callaghin, 

1 

2 20 

6.  Pat.  Byrne,  .... 

1 

1 0 

7.  Thomas  Healy,  . . 

1 

1 0 

8.  Robert  Lynnox, 

2 

3 0 

9.  Michael  Cunningham, 

0 

2 0 

10.  James  M'Dermottroe, 

1 

1 37 

11.  Thomas  Keenan,  . 

1 

0 20 

Forward, 

18 

1 7 

12.  John  May, 

13.  Martin  Conlan, 

14.  James  May,  . 

15.  Matthew  Meay, 

16.  Thomas  Callaghin, 

17.  Widow  Duffy, 

18.  Michael  Brennan, 
19-  John  Keenan, 

20.  Francis  M'Gowan, 


A.  R.  P. 

Forward,  18  1 7 
2 3 0 
4 0 0 

2 3 0 
0 2 0 
0 1 10 
0 3 0 
0 1 0 
2 2 0 

3 3 30 


36  0 7 


No.  104.— Statement  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bergin,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Michael  Dohak, 
No.  555. 

“ 6.  As  to  the  land  being  dear — I will  give  him  £20  for  his  lease. 

“ 7.  He  states  the  land  would  not  be  taken  off  liis  hands.  He  never  offered  it. 

“ 13.  He  says  I was  pleased  with  his  burning  the  land.  He  never  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject. 

“ 16.  He  states,  he  asked  for  an  abatement.  He  never  did  so,  knowing  well  he  would 
not  get  it. 

“19.  I never  seized  on  him  for  rent,  as  stated. 

“ 22.  As  to  the  widow  being  broken  by  the  three  acres  and  a half  he  got  from  her,  it  is 
untrue.  On  the  day  she  gave  up  the  land  to  me,  I could  have  set  it  to  several  solvent 
tenants  for  the  same  rent. 

“ 34.  A tenant  on  the  next  field  to  his  land,  delivered  eighteen  barrels  of  wheat  per  acre 
last  year.  He  says  his  land  would  not  give  wheat.” 


No.  105. — Statement  of  Thomas  Ellis,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Martin 
O’Beirne,  No.  406. 

“ I have  now,  for  the  information  of  the  Land  Commissioners,  to  say,  that  if  an  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afforded  me  of  cross-examining  the  Rev.  Mr.  O'Beirne,  when  under 
examination  before  them,  I could  easily  have  shown  his  charges  to  be  groundless  fabri- 
cations. As  his  evidence  stands,  the  facts  he  puts  forward  are  with  him  only  second-hand. 
He  has  no  personal  knowledge  of  them.  His  informants  are  members  of  his  own  flock, 
and  his  evidence  is  only  hearsay.  A comparison  of  his  dates  with  the  periods  of  the 
imposition  of  the  taxes  he  alludes  to,  shows  him  utterly  ignorant  of  the  subject  under 
consideration.  Upon  the  whole,  I think  no  commission  should  act  upon  his  evidence ; and 
I must  decline  making  any  statement,  in  reply  to  charges  supported  by  no  proper  evidence.” 


No.  106.— Statement  of  Thomas  Taylor,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  John 
O’Sullivan,  No.  695,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Mabert,  No.  697. 

“ I am  thankful  for  a copy  of  the  depositions  of  Mr.  Augustus  Mabery  and  of  the  Rev. 
John  O’Sullivan,  made  at  Kenmare  on  the  7th  of  September  last,  so  far  as  relates  to 
myself;  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  their  charges,  which  I consider  as  trivial, 
as  because  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  stating  the  result  of  an  experiment,  which,  perhaps, 
deserves  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  Land  Commissioners.  I must,  however,  premise, 
that  the  fact  is  contrary  to  the  answers  of  the  13th  and  14th  questions  put  to  Mr.  Mabery, 
which  state,  that  ‘ Dr.  Taylor  gives  no  receipt  at  all,  only  that  he  got  so  much  money,  and 
he  puts  his  initials  to  it,’  and  that  it  is  ‘not  in  a pass-book;’  my  uniform  practice  being 
to  enter  every  payment  of  any  of  my  tenants  in  tbeir  pass-books,  and  besides,  to  furnish 
them  respectively  with  a detailed  account  every  year.  Again,  both  Mr.  Mabery  and  the 
Rev.  John  O’Sullivan  seem  to  suppose  an  arrangement  for  monthly  payments  a hardship 
on  the  tenants ; and  it  might  be  concluded  from  their  testimony  that  I have  fixed  a rent 
due  monthly,  and  not  due  only  half-yearly;  that  is,  though  all  rent  and  arrears  were  paid 
to  and  for  the  1st  of  May,  yet  that,  by  my  system,  on  the  1st  of  June  following  another 
monthly  rent  would  become  due,  and  that  I would  demand  its  payment.  My  answer  in 
the  negative  will  be  readily  understood,  by  my  now  stating  the  cause  and  results  of  the 
experiment  above  alluded  to. 

“When  I came  to  reside  here  in  1829,  I perceived  that  large  payments  of  rent  greatly 
distressed  the  tenants ; that  the  temptations  of  their  condition  made  them  bad  hankers  for 
themselves  ; that  few,  if  indulged,  as  they  call  it,  so  as  once  to  owe  three  or  four  gales’  rent, 
ever  afterwards  recovered  themselves;  that  if  a landlord  wished,  at  the  cost  of  a year’s 
rent,  to  dispossess  his  tenant,  in  most  instances  he  could  certainly  accomplish  his  purpose, 
by  pouncing  on  his  victim  for  such  an  entire  sum.  All  this,  I thought,  might  be  obviated, 
by  adopting  the  considerate  plan  of  loan  fund  societies,  who  take  hack  the  debt  due  to 
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Appendix  B. 
No.  99. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith. 


No.  104. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bergin. 

Sec  Michael  Dalian's 
Evidence,  No.  555. 


No.  105. 

Thomas  Ellis,  esq. 

Sec  Rev.  Martin 
O'Beirne's  Evidence, 
No.  40G. 


No.  100. 

Thomas  Taylor,  esq. 

See  Rt  v.John  O'Sul- 
livan’s Evidence, 
No.  695. 

See  also  Mr.  A. 
Mabery' s Evidence, 
No.  697. 
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No.  106. 

Thomas  Taylor,  esq. 


No.  108. 

Samuel  Upton,  esq. 

See  Jer.  Ambrose's 
Evidence,  No.  648. 


No.  110. 

Francis  Curry,  esq. 

See  Rev.  IF.  Hunter  s 
Evidence,  No.  728. 


No.  111. 

Arthur  O’Conor,  esq. 

See  Mr.  John  Davis's 
( Evidence,  No.  445. 
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them  in  weekly  or  monthly  instalments.  I thought  it  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  case  of 
rent  due  in  this  district;  because  during  the  summer  months  the  tenants  are  daily  or  weekly 
receiving  small  sums  by  the  sale  of  milk  or  butter,  and  during  the  winter  months  by  the 
sale  of  potatoes  and  sometimes  of  corn.  I therefore  resolved  to  try  if  the  taking  of  a half 
year’s  rent  due.  in  monthly  payments,  in  the  course  of  the  following  six  months,  would  not 
be  a relief  to  the  tenants.  I have  pursued  this  plan  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  by  no 
means  with  stringent  rigidity,  sometimes  being  contented,  when  good  cause  was  shown, 
with,  receiving  the  monthly  instalments  days  and  weeks  after  it  should  have  been  paid,  and 
sometimes  taking  less  than  the  monthly  sum.  The  experiment  will,  perhaps,  be  considered 
as  successful,  when  I state,  that  the  tenants  so  paying  have  become,  from  a pauperised 
condition,  now  comfortable  and  prosperous ; that  they  have  attributed  their  improved 
state  to  my  system;  that  they  have  portioned  out  their  children,  on  their  respective 
marriages,  in  a liberal  manner ; and  that  they  rank  among  the  most  substantial  farmers  of 
tins  country.  The  names  of  the  tenants  are,  John  Connor,  John  Morris,  James  Connor, 
and  Johanna  Harrington,  all  residing  on  Dunlcerron. 

“ This,  my  plan,  has  been  known  to  most  of  the  proprietors  in  this  country,  and  yet  they 
have  not  adopted  it ; and  I do  believe  that  landlords  in  general  would  object  to  its  adop- 
tion, from  the  inconvenience  to  themselves  of  receiving  their  rents  in  such  divided  portions.” 


No.  108. — Statement  of  Samuel  Upton,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Jeremiah  Ambrose, 
No.  648. 

“ Jeremiah  Ambrose  became  tenant  (not  under  the  court)  to  the  inheritor  in  the  year  1 S32, 
for  a term  of  ten  years,  which  lease  expired  in  the  year  1842.  The  rent  he  first  assumed  was 
two  guineas  per  plantation  acre,  which  was  considered  cheap,  the  land  being  prime  quality, 
both~for  pasture  and  tillage  land.  After  the  expiration  of  this  lease,  Ambrose  retook  this 
farm  under  the  court,  at  the  same  rent,  which  is  pretty  clear  evidence  that  he  had  not 
previously  held  it  too  dear  ; nor  is  any  portion  of  it  mountain  land.  Ambrose,  within  the 
last  two  years,  stated  that  his  land  was  too  dear,  when  the  receiver  stated  that  if  he 
thought  so,  he  might  surrender  the  land,  which  he  declined  to  do. 

“ Receiver  feels  satisfied  that  Ambrose,  if  he  was  an  industrious  or  improving  tenant 
(which  he  regrets  to  say  he  is  not),  could  well  afford  to  pay  the  rent  he  assumes — as  other 
tenants  on  the  same  estate,  paying  £2  10s.  per  acre  for  inferior  land  to  Ambrose’s,  pay 
their  rent  more  punctually,  and  owe  no  arrear  of  rent.  Receiver  further  states,  that  so 
far  from  Ambrose  being  in  distressed  circumstances,  he  is  now  much  better  off  than  when 
he  first  became  tenant ; but  has  for  the  last  two  years  shown  a disinclination  to  pay  his 
rent,  which  obliged  receiver  to  have  recourse,  by  distress,  to  compel  payment  of  part  of 
the  rent,  but  without  having  the  remotest  idea  of  selling.  But  feeling  that  said  Ambrose 
was  an  indolent  and  careless  man,  and  owing  a gale’s  rent  more  than  any  other  tenant,  had 
every  reason  to  believe  he  would  never  willingly  pay  in  the  absence  of  such  distress.” 


No.  110. — Statement  of  Francis  Curry,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  William 
Hunter,  No.  728. 

“ Under  an  arrangement  made  many  years  ago  with  the  present  law  agents  on  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  property,  they  are  entitled  to  receive  fees  on  the  preparation  of  leases, 
according  to  a fixed  scale  of  charges,  varying,  in  farm  leases,  according  to  the  rent,  and 
in  building  leases,  the  length  of  the  term,  from  £2  2s.  to  £5  5s.,  exclusive  of  the  stamps ; 
hut  in  no  case  exceeding  the  latter  sum. 

“ I have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  Mr.  Hunter,  in  stating  that  any  tenant  would  have 
to  pay  £18  for  his  lease,  has  been  either  mistaken  or  misinformed. 

“ P.S. — In  the  foregoing  observations,  I do  not  include  renewals  of  leases  of  lives  for 
ever.” 


No.  111. — Statement  of  Arthur  O’Conor,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Davis, 
esq..  No.  445.  , 

“ Haring  been  the  agent  of  the  late  Matthew  O’Conor,  I can  fully  reply  to  the  state- 
ments of  Sir.  Davis,  and  I regret  to  find  that  statements  could  be  made  by  any  gentleman 
so  unfounded  and  so  void  of  truth.  Mr.  Davis,  of  his  own  knowledge,  must  have  known, 
that  the  holdings  surrendered  on  part  of  the  townland  of  Carrowrea,  otherwise  Tullaghan, 
were  not  adapted  for  grazing,  and  were  never  intended  by  the  late  Matthew  O’Conor  to  be 
turned  into  a grazing  farm.  From  their  impoverished  state  and  small  extent,  no  grazier 
could  hold  them  as  a grazing  farm ; and  after  their  surrender  they  were  immediately 
advertised  to  be  re-set.  Constant  and  repeated  burning  of  the  surface  of  this  land,  which 
was  extremely  light,  with  a cold  retentive  subsoil,  without  the  slightest  manuring,  had  so 
impoverished  it,  that  it  became  unprofitable  to  the  tenants ; and  although  it  was  set  to  them 
at  low  rents  (lower  than  the  Ordnance  or  poor  law  valuations),  they  ran  into  great  arrears, 
had  no  cattle  to  graze  their  farm,  which  was  not  even  half  tilled  for  want  of  the  means  to 
procure  even  seed  for  the  ground,  owing  from  two  to  three  years’  rent.  There  were  five 
families  in  particular  so  circumstanced,  and  it  was  impossible  that  in  such  poverty  they  could 
continue  to  hold  their  farms,  from  eight  to  ten  acres.  They  got  their  option  ‘ to  pay  half 
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the  arrear  due  by  them  and  be  continued  in  possession  of  the  land;’  or  • to  sell  their  interest 
to  a good  and  solvent  tenant,  getting  any  profit  they  might  obtain  after  payment  of  their 
arrears;’  or  ‘ to  give  up  possession  of  their  land,  getting  their  crops  free  from  the  arrear.’ 
Of  the  five,  two  gave  up  the  land  voluntarily ; two  were  sued  for  the  arrears  by  civil  bill 
process,  and  then  surrendered ; and  one  was  ejected.  They  were  provided  with  houses 
and  small  portions  of  land  elsewhere,  and  taken  in  as  day  labourers,  in  order  to  afford 
them  means  for  their  support,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  whose  habitual  drunkenness 
and  quarrelling  rendered  it  inexpedient  to  admit  him  upon  the  estate  ; but  he  got  Iris  crop, 
was  forgiven  his  arrears,  and  received  £2  to  procure  a house  elsewhere.  One  of  the 
holdings  was  re-set  a few  months  after  its  being  surrendered ; two  more  have  been  re-set 
for  more  than  twelve  months ; and  two  still  remained  on  Mr.  O’Conor 's  hands,  perfectly 
unproductive,  as  he  chose  rather  to  have  them  remain  in  that  unproductive  state  than  to 
set  to  tenants  who  would,  in  the  course  of  a short  time,  be  in  arrears,  and  create  further 
loss  and  trouble. 

“ The  whole  cause  of  the  poverty  of  those  tenants  arose  from  the  mischievous  habit  of 
burning  and  re-burning  the  surface  of  their  farms,  relying  upon  it  alone  for  the  production 
of  the  crops,  without  applying  any  other  species  of  manure.  The  land  is  of  a tough  and 
retentive  nature,  to  which  burning  is  pernicious,  and  its  constant  application  rendered  the 
surface  of  the  nature  of  brick.  Every  effort  was  made  to  persuade  them  to  desist,  but  in 
vain. 

“ Any  further  information  the  commissioners  may  require  on  this  subject  I shall  give 
with  pleasure. 

“ The  late  Matthew  O’Conor  s character,  as  a good  landlord,  was  universally  admitted. 
He  was  the  last  person  who  would  dispossess  tenants  for  the  pui-pose  stated.  In  the  setting 
of  his  lands  he  never  offered  them  for  competition,  and  at  the  expiration  of  leases  invariably 
set  to  the  occupying  tenant  without  competition.” 


Apfendix  B. 

No.  111. 

Arthur  O Couor,  esq. 


No.  112. — Statement  of  Stephen  Roche,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William 
Hishon,  No.  639. 

“ At  the  time  that  I inherited  my  property,  by  the  death  of  my  father,  in  1S38.  all  the 
tenants,  who  derived  immediately  under  him,  held  their  farms  by  lease,  as  my  tenants  do 
now  under  me  ; and  no  lease  having  expired  for  five  years  prior  to  1 83S,  nor  any  tenant 
having  been  dispossessed  within  that  time,  the  circumstances  reported  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  evidence  of  Hishon  neither  did  nor  could  occur. 

“ On  my  father’s  death,  in  February,  1838,  the  leases  of  eight  farms  dropped  m one 
family,  ou  an  average,  residing  on  each— that  is  to  say,  two  families  on  one,  none  on  another, 
and  one  on  each  of  the  rest.  The  tenant  who  held  one  of  these  farms,  had  removed  from 
it  three  years  before  the  expiration  of  his  lease  to  another  large  farm  on  the  property  of 
a neighbouring  extensive  proprietor,  and  he  has  resided  there  ever  since.  Another  only 
returned  to  live  on  the  farm  he  held  from  my  father  three  years  previous  to  1838,  having 
lived  for  many  years  before  then  on  the  estate  of  another  landlord,  from  whom  he  holds  a 
large  farm,  and  on  which  he  now  resides.  The  names  of  these  tenants  are  James  Moran 
and  John  Lane.  To  the  former  I gave  the  farm  which  the  latter  had  held,  the  lease  of 
which  I refused  to  renew  for  Lane,  he  being  a man  of  idle,  drunken  habits,  and  having, 
moreover,  a farm  and  residence  elsewhere.  The  farm  which  Moran  had  held,  I gave  to  my 
agent,  as  it  adiomed  one  in  his  possession,  and  lay  between  it  and  the  high  road.  Jn 
giving  Lane’s  farm  to  Moran,  I annexed  a condition,  that  he  (Moran)  should  come  to  reside 
on  it  within  four  years ; which  term,  I made  the  limit  of  his  lease,  tor  tlie  purpose  of 
ensuring,  if  possible,  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  condition.  Moran,  who,  in  the  meantime, 
had  become  a kind  of  jobber  in  land,  not  haring  fulfilled  his  agreement,  I refused  to  renew 
his  lease  at  the  expiration  of  the  four  years,  and  divided  Ins  farm  between  the  two  adjoin- 
ing tenants;  one  of  whom  is  Lane’s  nephew,  and  holds  the  original  farm  of  which  this 
latter  had  been  part,  the  father  of  Lane  haring  divided  it  between  his  two  sons. 

“Of  the  other  six  tenants,  whose  leases  dropped  at  the  above-mentioned  penod.  1 
renewed  for  three.  To  the  son-in-law  of  a fourth,  I gave  a lease  of  that  portion  of  his 
father-in-law’s  farm,  which  he  held  from  him  for  some  years  previous,  as  his  under-tenant ; 
giving  the  remaining  portion,  about  six  acres,  to  my  agent,  with  an  understanding  that  the 
family  of  the  former  tenant  should  remain  where  they  were— he  (the  agent)  engaging  to 
give  them  labour  with  a few  acres  of  land,  at  his  own  rent ; and  tins  c0^^a^oee" 
strictly  complied  with,  the  family  residing  now  where  they  always  did  and or 
three  Lres,  on  the  terms  agreed  upon.  Tins  was  the  only  farm  of  the  < Bight  w^chfeU 
out  of  lease  in  1838,  on  which  two  families  resided.  For  the  remaining  two  tenants  On  en 
Mulcare  and  Michael  Windle,  I did  not  renew,  but  gave  their  farms,  consisting  sixteen 
acres,  to  my  agent ; he  undertaking  not  to  eject  them  from  their  houses  and  to  give  hem 
a f acres  nf  land.  To  Windle  he  gave  rune  acres,  at  a less  rent  than  he  paid  tor  them 
M At  ' end  of  Jo”  ears,  Windle  ran  off  by  night,  owing  a year  anda  halfs.rent. 
T^Mcart  he  gate  a smaller  quantity  of  land,  at  la.  6A  per  acre  more  than  he  paid  for 
it  himself.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  this  man  left  also,  owing  some  vent  net  or 

souaht  to  be  recovered.  Windle  now  lives  on  a property  adjommg  mine,  where  lie  holds 
a house  and  an  acre  of  land,  and  Mulcare  lives  with  one  ol  my  tenants,  close  to  a faun 
wtohe^siont  a neighbouring  landlord.  My  reason  for  "“TO  Sjgf 
these  last  named  tenants,  was,  that  they  were  totally  unit,  from  them  batafe  of  idleness. 


Supp.,  Part  H. 


No.  112. 

Stephen  Roche,  esq. 

' Sec  Mr.  Hishon  s 
Evidence,  Ho.  639. 
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No.  11-2. 

Stephen  Roche,  esq. 


No.  113. 

John  Brereton,  esq. 

See  John  Moylan  s 
Evidence,  No.  550. 


No.  115. 
Janies  Boyd,  esq. 

Sec  Mr.  J.  Shannon's 
Evidence,  No.  601. 


No.  116. 

Chief  Remembrancer. 


See  Mr.  T.  H.  Gray 
den’s  Evidence , No, 
61  It 
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to  hold  farms.  I therefore  wished  them  to  become  labourers  for  a time,  in  the  hope  of 
their  being  taught  the  value  and  application  of  labour,  when  I intended  to  have  provided 
farms  for  them  on  my  property. 

“ On  no  one  of  these  eight  farms  had  any  permanent  improvement  been  effected,  unless 
some  eighty  perches  of  badly-made  drains  could  he  so  called.  All,  with  the  exception  of 
one,  had  been  exhausted  by  repeated  cropping.  That  one,  hold  by  Moran,  was  new  land 
brought  into  cultivation  by  him.  The  simple  and  only  process  used  was  breaking,  burning 
and  liming ; and  for  the  latter  an  allowance  in  the  rent  was  made.  Thus  tilled,  the  land 
produced  two  crops  of  potatoes,  and  two  or  three  of  oats  in  succession. 

“The  leases  of  these  eight  farms  had  been  made  by  my  father,  for  the  term  of  his  own 
life,  in  1822,  when  agricultural  produce  was  at  an  unparalleled  low  price.  The  rent  was 
consequently  extremely  too  low  for  such  land,  beiug  under  20 s.  per  Irish  plantation  acre. 
I therefore  obtained  an  advance  of  about  10s.  per  acre  in  the  letting  of  1838.  At  this  rent" 
by  ordinary  industry,  the  tenants  for  whom  I renewed  are  more  comfortable  than  they  were 
before ; and  one  of  them  has  since  taken  from  a neighbouring  proprietor,  a farm  of  the  same 
description  of  land  as  that  which  he  holds  from  me,  at  40s.  per  acre. 

“ Thus,  with  the  exception  of  Moran,  Lane,  Windle,  and  Mulcare,  no  persons  or  families 
have  been  dispossessed,  and  not  one  ejected  by  me  from  off  my  property,  at  any  time. 
None  of  the  above-named  persons,  nor  any  member  of  their  respective  families,  either  emi- 
grated or  entered  a workhouse.  No  such  offer  as  two  years’  rent  in  advance,  or  any  offer 
of  the  kind  was  ever  made  me  for  a renewal  of  a lease. 

“ If  no  outrage  took  place  in  consequence  of  one  of  these  tenants  (Moran)  having  being 
dispossessed,  I have  reason  to  believe  that  outrage  was  contemplated ; for  I am  informed, 
on  the  evidence  of  persons  cognisant  of  the  fact,  that  this  same  Hishon,  who  gave  evidence 
before  the  Land  Commissioners,  went  armed,  in  company  with  another  person  named 
Lysaght,  on  my  property,  when  possession  was  being  given  of  the  farms  out  of  lease  in  1838, 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Moran  to  keep  forcible  possession,  which,  however,  was  not 
attempted  by  the  latter.” 


No.  113.— Statement  of  John  Brereton,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Moylan, 
No.  550. 

“ Mr.  Devoy,  as  landlord,  had  to  eject,  for  non-payment  of  rent,  a tenant  who  held  all 
Ciongowna  from  him,  and  who  had  it  underlet  to  several,  from  one  of  whom  Moylan  held. 
I cannot  say  the  exact  number  of  tenants  he  dispossessed,  but  the  lands  were  then  in  a very 
had  state,  and  are  now  held  by  five  tenants,  except  a small  portion  in  my  possession,  and 
the  land  very  much  improved,  and  the  tenants  most  comfortable ; three  of  the  present  tenants 
were  in  possession  when  ejected.  Egan,  the  under-tenant  who  set  to  Moylan,  is  dead,  and  I 
cannot  ascertain  if  Moylan  owed  rent  or  lost  his  holding.  I have,  for  eight  or  nine  years, 
at  Ciongowna,  employed  at  times  a number  of  men  to  work,  and  never  paid  less  than  8<f. 
per  da}'.” 


No.  115. — Statement  of  James  Boyd,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  James  Shannon, 
No.  601. 

“ I beg  to  say  that  I am  at  present  surveyor  for  the  borough  of  Limerick,  under  the 
grand  jury  law.  I have  little  to  do  there,  the  principal  streets  and  roads  are  repaired  by 
commissioners  under  a local  act.  The  corporation  promise  to  take  the  remainder,  and 
so  terminate  my  office.  I must,  however,  visit  Limerick,  as  I am  obliged  to  stop  at  a hotel 
there  when  on  duty  in  the  southern  part  of  Clare. 

“In  question  18  I am  accused  generally  with  neglect  of  duty,  but  no  specific  case  is 
mentioned ; secondly,  with  exorbitant  cost  to  the  county. 

“ In  answer  to  this  I would  refer  to  the  county  hook.  I have  charge  of  over  1,500  miles 
of  roads  in  Clare,  besides  other  works ; and  I am  aided  in  the  inspection  of  those  works  by 
the  very  efficient  assistance  of  my  son. 

“ The  cost  to  the  county  is  as  follows : — 

Surveyor,. £300  per  annum. 

Three  assistants,  £50  each,  - 150  do. 

Clerk  and  office,  ...  50  do. 


Total,  - - £500  per  annum. 

Compare  this  with  the  county  book  for  Limerick  (the  adjoining  county),  where  there  is  less 
works.  In  county  Limerick  there  are  two  surveyors,  with  three  assistants,  and  two  clerks ; 
cost,  in  all,  £850  per  annum. 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves  : further  comment  would  he  useless.” 


No.  116.  Statements  of  the  Chief  Remembrancer  and  Thomas  Conry,  esq.,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  Thomas  Hughes  Graydon,  esq.,  No.  511. 

“ Chief  Remembrancer’s  Office,  March  5th,  1845. 

‘ Sir,  I have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  of  February  last,  enclosing  an  extract 
from  the  evidence  of  T.  H.  Graydon,  given  before  the  commissioners  on  the  Land  Commission} 
ana  intimating  that  if  I desired  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  facts  stated  therein}  they’ 
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should  be  addressed  to  you  on  or  before  the  (3th  instant : and  in  reply,  beg  to  sav.  for  the 
information  of  the  commissioners,  that  almost  all  the  material  facts  stated  in  the* evidence 
ot  Mr.  .Graydon,  which  you  have  laid  before  me,  in  reference  to  the  estates  over  which  he 
is  receiver  in  the  cause  ot  Webb  against  Lynch,  now  pending  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  are 
controverted  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  that  suit,  and  his  solicitor:  and  all,  or  a great 
portion  ot,  the  arrears  of  rent,  which  appear  upon  those  estates,  is  attributed  to  tlie  mis- 
management and  negligence  of  Mr.  Graydon,  as  receiver,  who  is  sought  to  be  visited  with 
any  loss  which  may  be  sustained  thereby. 

*•  Several  affidavits  have  been  filed  in  my  office  in  support  of  such  case,  to  change  the 
receiver,  which  Mr.  Graydon  has  obtained  him  to  answer;  and  pending  such  inquiry,  upon 
which  I shall  be  called  upon  hereafter  to  express  a judicial  opinion,  I do  not  think ‘it  right- 
further  to  enter  upon  the  subject.  I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

rjiy  ci  ~ i r " Acheson  Lyle,  C.  E. 

“ 1 he  secretary  of  the  Land  Commission.'’ 

Statement  of  Thomas  Conry,  esq. 

“ 20,  Lower  Dominick-street,  10th  March,  1S45. 

*'  Sir, — I am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  4th  instant,  enclosing  extracts  from  evidence 
given  by  Thomas  Hughes  Graydon,  esq.,  before  the  commissioners  appointed  for  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland. 

“ Such  evidence  contains  statements  in  relation  to  the  cause  of  Webb  against  Lynch, 
pending  in  the  com-t  of  exchequer,  wherein  Mr.  Graydon  has  been  receiver,  and  I am 
attorney  for  the  plaintiff. 

“ And  your  letter  suggests  that  if  I desire  to  offer  any  explanation  of  such  statements,  it 
should  be  addressed  to  you. 

" On  inquiry  at  your  office,  I am  informed  that  such  evidence  was  given  before  the  com- 
missioners at  Ballinasloe,  on  the  8th  of  August.  1844. 

“At  and  previous  to  August,  1844,  an  accounting  by  Mr.  Graydon,  as  late  receiver  in  the 
suit  of  Webb  against  Lynch,  had  been  in  progress  before  the  Chief  Remembrancer  of  the 
court  of  exchequer ; such  accounting  involves  an  investigation  of  acts  done  by  such  receiver 
and  personal  responsibility.  And  on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1844,  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Graydon 
obtained  postponement  of  such  accounting,  and  further  postponements  have  been  since 
obtained,  and  the  matter  remains  undisposed  of.  and  to  be  resumed  at  the  April  sittings. 

“ Under  such  circumstauces  of  pending  investigation  before  the  competent  tribunal,  it 
seems  irregular  for  Mr.  Graydon  to  have  made  statements  respecting  the  cause  of  Webb 
against  Lynch,  as  such  statements  provoke  counter-statements,  and  such  cannot  he  dealt 
with  effectually,  unless  by  stating  matters  in  eom-.se  of  investigation  before  the  proper  tribu- 
nal, and  such  statements  might  involve  undue  interference  until  the  administration  of  justice. 

“ Hence,  I must  necessarily  refrain  from  a full  refutation  of  the  statements  you  have, 
transmitted,  touching  the  cause  of  Webb  against  Lynch ; yet,  while  so  abstaining,  and 
avoiding  comments  altogether,  I will  be  enabled  to  notice  some  dates  and  facts  to  displace 
those  statements. 

“ The  answer  to  the  question  No.  67.  contrasts  two  estates  in  the  barony  of  Moycamon, 
and  comity  of  Roscommon — one  being  the  lands  in  that  barony  and  county,  over  which 
there  have  been  receivers  in  the  cause  of  Webb  against  Lynch. 

“ That  answer  to  No.  67  states  the  rental  to  be  about  £1,000.  This  seems  a mistake,  as 
the  draft  account  lodged  June,  1 844,  by  Mr.  Graydon.  as  such  receiver,  and  proposed  to 
he  passed,  gives  rental  of  lands  of  Raghra,  otherwise  Shannon-bridge,  in  parish  of  Moore. 
count-7  Roscommon,  as  £337  13s.  (exclusive  of  £25  sold,  and  of  £81  12$.  4 <1.  yearly,  col- 
lectable from  the  collector  of  excise  at  Athlone)  and  of  Cullagh,  in  parish  of  Creagh,  in 
same  county,  as  £90  Os.  lOd. 

“ That  answer  informs  that  these  lands  have  been  drawn  to  the  notice  of  the  commis- 
sioners for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  another  estate  in  the  same  locality,  both  stated  to  be 
of  the  same  description,  whereas  I take  leave  to  submit  that  herein  there  is  mistake. 

“ These  lands  extend  along  the  rivers  Shannon  and  Suck,  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
miles  and  a half,  and  their  chief  value  lies  in  the  meadows  and  callows  adjacent  to  these 
rivers  and  fertilised  by  their  waters. 

“ A survey  made  in  1837  shows  Raghra  to  contain  775a.  3r.  16p.,  and  Cullagh 
544a.  3r.  26p.,  both  of  late  Irish  plantation  measure,  of  which  upwards  of  1,000  acres  is 
composed  of  bogs,  cut-bog,  meadows,  callows,  and  pasture ; and  other  parts  are  under 
barracks,  batteries,  and  buildings,  for  which  the  Crown  pays  rent. 

“ Such  state  of  facts  does  not  comprise  elements  for  a fair  contrast,  rather  to  exclude  such, 
and  seem  to  demonstrate,  that  this  estate  of  Lynch  is  not  an  estate  of  the  same  description, 
as  that  fortunate  estate  whose  tillage  facilities  are  stated  to  supply  space  for  227  holdings 
of  persons  who  grow  turnips,  exclusive,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  an  undefined  number  not 
cultivating  that  root.  Truly  that  land  is  in  a state  of  transition ! 

“ The  two  denominations  of  Raghra  and  Cullagh  were  sold  on  the  9tli  of  June,  1842, 
under  decree  of  the  court  of  exchequer,  to  Major  Thomas  Lynch  of  Oatfield  House,  near 
Aughrim,  at  the  price  of  £12,000.  He  afterwards  lodged  his  purchase-money  in  bank,  and 
Went  into  possession  in  May,  1844. 

“ There  had  been  a receiver  over  those  lands,  who  was  discharged  by  order  of  5th  day 
of  July,  1838.  That  receiver  collected  the  rents  of  those  lands  to  and  for  the  1st  of  May, 
1838,  returning  arrears  to  that  time,  of  £233  4s.  Id.  on  Raghra,  and  £6  on  Cullagh. 

“Mr.  Graydon  was  appointed  in  October,  1839,  receiver  over  the  same  lands,  and  the 
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Tents  of  November,  1843,  were  the  last  rents  that  he,  as  such  receiver,  was  entitled  to 
collect.  His  answer  to  No.  07  states  the  arrears  now  due  are  about  £2,300  ; but  on  turning 
to  the  draft-account  lodged  by  him  on  the  11th  of  June,  1844,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
arrears  are  there  returned  onRaghra,  as  being  £1,140  Is.  Or/.,  and  on  Cullagh,  as  £184  18s.  3d. 

“ I have  mentioned  that  the  purchaser  went  into  possession  in  1844,  and  he  was  entitled 
to  receive  the  rents  tailing  due  on  1st  May,  1844  ; and  I have  read  an  affidavit  made  by 
the  land  agent  of  the  purchaser,  stating  valuation  to  have  been  made,  and  re-letting,  in 
1844,  of  llaghra,  to  the  same  occupying  tenants,  at  yearly  rents  amounting  to  £296  3s.  4d., 
exclusive  of  meadows  and  other  parts  retained  by  the  purchaser  in  his  own  occupation ; and 
by  such  affidavit  valued  at  £162,  and  the  rents  of  Cullagh  at  £90  9s.  lOd. ; and  lie  deposes 
that  he  had  collected  those  rents  to  and  for  May,  1844,  leaving  no  arrear  due  on  Cullagh, 
and  leaving  £8  7s.  6d.  in  arrear  on  llaghra ; such  agent  had  in  December  last  an  appoint- 
ment pending  for  collection  of  the  rents  due  at  November,  1844,  and  I believe  those  rents 
have  been  since  collected,  except  an  inconsiderable  arrear. 

u I refrain  from  observing  respecting  arrears  having  accrued  during  the  receivership  of 
Mr.  Graydon,  such  being  one  of  the  subjects  to  be  investigated  in  April,  before  the  Chief 
Remembrancer  of  the  court  of  exchequer. 

“ The  answer  to  No.  67  further  states,  that  the  costs  of  distraining  those  tenants  have 
been  at  least  £250  in  four  years  ; but  the  accounts  lodged  by  Mr.  Graydon,  as  receiver, 
claim  credit  only  for  a stun  of  £15  10s.,  as  for  keeper’s  fees  for  distress,  stated  to  have 
beeu  replevied. 

“ I do  not  take  into  consideration  salary  to  the  bailiff  of  £8  per  annum,  such  being 
remuneration  for  discharge  of  all  duties  of  that  office. 

“ The  answer  to  No.  67  also  states — c Various  acts  of  rescue  and  assaults,  and  one  case 
of  burning  the  bailiff’s  house,  all  the  result  of  overletting,  and  the  resistance  of  plaintiff’s 
solicitor  to  any  abatement.’  Such  statement  must  be  mistake,  as  I bad  not  before  heard  of 
various  or  of  any  acts  of  rescue,  or  of  assault,  committed  on  the  lands,  or  of  burning  the 
bailiff’s  house  ; nor  have  any  such  acts  taken  place,  as  I believe ; nor  have  any  such  acts 
been  brought  before  the  court  of  exchequer,  or  of  the  Chief  Remembrancer. 

“ The  bailiff,  for  whom  salary  is  charged,  is  in  the  accounts  named  Kilkenny,  and  I 
believe  that  man  has  not  at  any  time  resided  on  these  lands. 

“ I take  leave  to  remind  you,  that  in  cases  where  lands  are  under  a receiver  of  the  court, 
the  course  of  practice  requires  that  the  subject  of  abatements  should  bo  brought  upon 
affidavits  before  the  court,  and  then  such  order  is  made  as  the  case  requires,  usually  by 
reference  to  the  Remembrancer.  In  such  case  documents  would  be  of  record;  but  I have 
to  state,  that  in  the  suit  of  Webb  against  Lynch,  no  such  documents  exist;  and  that  the 
subject  of  abatement  lias  not  been  brought  before  the  court  of  exchequer,  nor  any  order 
made,  of  reference  or  otherwise,  touching  abatements ; nor  has  the  subject  of  abatement 
been  before  the  Chief  Remembrancer. 

“ It  follows,  as  a consequence,  that  the  alleged  resistance  to  abatements  imputed  on  my 
part,  is  mistake,  and  that  there  has  not  been  opportunity  for  such  resistance.  Neither 
could  a solicitor  in  a suit  resist  effectually  receiver  or  tenants  obtaining  any  order  from  the 
court  that  they  had  a case  to  sustain. 

Such  allegation  personally  affecting  me,  renders  it  necessary  that  I should  notice,  that 
in  1837,  I was  a consenting  party  to  a survey  and  valuation  then  made  of  these  lands,  by 
a surveyor,  and  by  a man  who  lias  had  thirty-five  years’  experience  as  a farmer  and  grazier, 
and  successful  as  such.  He  then  acted  as  receiver.  Such  survey  and  valuation  was  then 
made,  and  all  the  rents  then  payable  at  full  value  (four  rents  reserved  on  leases  excepted) 
were  reduced  by  one-fourth  part,  and  left  at  reasonable  rents, — so  reasonable,  that  four  of 
the  tenants  who  have  since  1837  parted  with  then-  holdings,  have  sold  their  interest  as 
occupiers  (sans  lease)  for  money  of  various  amounts ; one  of  such,  to  whom  a holding  was  let 
in  1837  at  £25  per  annum,  occupied  such  holding  to  November,  1839,  and  then  sold  his 
interest,  as  such  occupier,  at  £93. 

“ In  the  answer  of  Mr.  Graydon  to  No.  54,  he  states — ‘ On  one  part  of  the  estate  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  where  the  farms  were  taken  on  proposals,  there  was  one  at  £2,  and 
then  another  at  a higher  rate.’  I believe  such  statement  has  reference  to  a lot,  containing 
twelve  acres  seven  perches  of  callow  meadow,  and  two  acres  twenty  perches  of  pasture 
wliich  was  let  in  1837  at  that  rent  of  £2  per  acx-e  on  the  meadow,  and  the  pasture  giveu 
in  free.  The  persons  who  so  proposed,  immediately  or  soon  after  sublet  or  assigned  to  the 
present  occupiers. 

“ I believe  that  the  other  bolding  referred  unto  at  the  higher  rate  to  have  been  a letting, 
also  made  in  1837,  of  an  island  situate  in  the  river  Shannon,  of  perpetual  meadow,  con- 
taining eighteen  acres  at  £3  15s.  per  acre. 

“ The  pending  investigation  I have  mentioned,  restrains  me  from  statements  touching 
the  dealing  with  those  holdings  dining  the  receivership  of  Mr.  Graydon. 

“ But  I may  state,  that  other  portion,  that  is  the  residue  of  that  island,  containing 
2a.  2k.  18p.,  bad  been  sold,  in  1820,  at  the  price  of  £1,300. 

“ And  that  island  was  part  of  the  land  sold  in  1842  to  Major  Thomas  Lynch,  and  I have 
a letter  from  that  gentleman,  informing  me  that  in  1844  he  sold  the  meadow  of  that  island, 
at  £4  15s.  to  £4  10s.  per  acre  on  thirteen  acres — £5  per  acre  on  two  acres,  and  four  acres 
cut  and  sold  in  the  island : the  after  grass  remained. 

“ The  answer  to  No.  67,  states  there  were  above  eighty  cases  of  replevins  oh  distress,  and 
thereon  the  pending  investigation  restrains  me  from  comments  ; but  I may  observe,  that  m 
October,  1842,  there  were  twenty-four  replevin  processes  brought  by  tenants  of  the  landB 
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of  Baghra,  and  fifteen  in  December;  also  fourteen  in  October,  1843.  None  of  these  cases 
were  tried  on  merits,  or  at  all;  those  in  October,  1843.  being  disposed  of  on  objection  to 
sufficiency  of  notices  of  distraint. 

••  I also  take  leave  to  observe,  that  no  replevins  had  been  brought  bv  tenants  of  these 
lands  prior  to  September,  1S42,  nor  any  since  1843. 

••  It  is  true,  as  stated  in  answer  to  No.  54.  that  some  of  the  tenants  obtained  reference 
to  the  Remembrancer.  Such  reference  was  obtained  in  February,  1 843.  upon  consent  of  such 
tenants,  and  of  Mr.  Graydon,  as  receiver ; and  consequently,  the  terms  of  such  consent  and 
reference  was  the  chosen  language  of  the  parties  to  such  consent.  It  was  in  these  words— 

‘ To  inquire  and  report  what  sum,  if  any,  we  respectively  owe  for  rent,  and  arrears  of  rent, 
out  of.  our  respective  holdings,  up  to  and  fur  the  1st  day  of  November  last,  after  all  just 
and  fair  credits  and  allowances  : and  we  several./  and  respectively  undertake  to  pay  to  the 
receiver  in  this  cause,  such  respective  sums,  if  any,  as  the  said  Second  Remembrancer  may 
report  to  be  due  by  us  respectively.’ 

It  is  mistake  to  say,  as  is  alleged  in  answer  to  No.  54,  that  such  reference  was  not 
brought  forward.  On  the  contrary,  I have  to  state,  that  such  reference  was  prosecuted 
before  Acheson  Lyle,  esq.,  then  Second,  afterwards  Chief  Remembrancer,  up  to  January, 
1844  ; and  I attended  on  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  I saw  Mr.  Graydon  in  attendance,  as 
receiver,  and  the  tenants,  parties  to  that  reference,  admitted  before  the  Chief  Remembrancer 
to  owe  certain  arrears  of  rent ; but  disputed  the  contents  of  their  holdings,  and  sought  to 
have  a further  survey  made  of  their  holdings,  to  determine  the  quantities  held  by  them 
respectively.  The  Chief  Remembrancer  complied  with  their  request,  and  in  each  case  made 
a rule  to  the  following  effect.  I will  transcribe  from  the  order  made  in  June,  1S44.  touch- 
ing the  first  holding.  Rule—-'  Upon  the  tenants  paying  this  sum  to  the  receiver  upon 
account,  let  a survey  be  agreed  upon,  and  ascertain  how  much  it  contains ; bogs  and  wastes 
not  to  be  measured.  Of  the  £8(i  1 0.v.  8 d.  a sum  of  £34  Is.  Od.  to  be  paid  to  the  receiver, 
within  a week,  and  the  remainder  on  or  before  25th  March  next.’ 

“ The  relief  required  was  granted,  and  those  tenants  did  not  carry  the  matter  further  to 
a survey ; and  I was  present  before  the  Chief  Remembrancer  when  the  attorney  of  these 
tenants  attended,  and  declined  to  further  prosecute  the  matter. 

“ I take  leave  to  observe,  that  the  statement  in  answer  to  No.  54,  4 that  they  are  such  a 
poor  wretched  set  they  could  not  pay  the  attorney  to  bring  it  forward  for  them,’  is  not 
applicable  to  the  events  which  have  happened  ; nor  is  the  statement,  ‘ I am  left  to  enforce 
this  rent  as  well  as  I can,’  at  all  applicable ; as,  at  the  time  (August,  1844)  of  making  such 
statement,  Mr.  Graydon  had  ceased  to  be  receiver  over  those  lands,  and  the  purchaser  had 
been  in  possession,  and  had  been  entitled  to  receive,  and  did  receive,  by  his  own  land  agent, 
the  rents  due  at  May,  1844. 

“ After  the  sale  had  been  made  in  June,  1842,  there  did  not  remain  power  with  the 
Remembrancer,  or  the  court,  to  abate  the  rents  of  the  lands  so  sold.  Such  lands  had  become 
the  property  of  the  purchaser,  who  might  go  into  possession  at  any  time  after  such  sale, 
upon  performance  of  certain  acts  within  his  own  power  to  perform. 

“ He  did  so,  and  the  purchase-money  of  £12,000  previously  lodged  in  bank,  was  distri- 
buted, under  order  of  court,  amongst  the  parties  entitled. 

“ The  answer  to  No.  54  imports,  that  the  fact  alleged  in  answer  to  Nos.  51,  52,  and  53,  had 
been  made  known  to  the  Chief  Remembrancer  ; but  I am  not  aware  of  the  facts  therein 
alleged  having  been  made  knownito  the  Chief  Remembrancer,  or  the  court,  or  brought 
officially  before  either ; aud  my  belief  is  to  the  contrary. 

“ The  matters  alleged  in  the  answers  to  Nos.  51,  52,  and  53,  appear  to  me  to  relate  to 
lands  situate  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

“ And  I have  to  state,  that  in  the  same  cause  of  Webb  against  Lynch,  Mr.  Graydon  had 
been,  in  October,  1839,  appointed  receiver  over  two  denominations  of  land,  situated  in  the 
county  of  Galway. 

•‘One  named  Finagh,  near  Eyrecourt,  situate  in  the  barony  of  Longford,  and  county  of 
Galway : this  was  a leasehold,  and  the  interest  of  the  defendant  Lynch  expired  in  October, 
1842,  on  the  death  of  the  surviving  life  in  the  lease  he  held,  and  thereupon  possession  of 
Finagh  reverted  to  the  owner  in  fee. 

“ The  matters  alleged  in  the  answers  to  Nos.  51,  52,  and  53,  do  not  appear  to  me  appli- 
cable to  the  lands  of  Finagh.  On  the  contrary,  the  words,  ‘ the  tenants  are  now  held  to 
the  high  rent,’  appearing  in  answer  to  No.  51,  seem  to  exclude  Finagh,  as  in  August, 
1844,  when  Mr.  Graydon  was  so  examined,  he  had  ceased  nearly  two  years  to  be  receiver 
over  the  lands  of  Finagh,  and  the  tenants  thereof  had  not  been  tenants  to  the  receiver  in 
Webb  against  Lynch  from  the  year  1842. 

“ I have  read  an  affidavit  of  the  land  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  fee  of  Finagh.  He 
deposes,  that  he  continued  the  tenants  he  found  in  occupation,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  Graydon ; and  that  he,  in  1843,  valued  these  lands,  with  competent  assistants,  and  re- 
let  the  same  to  the  persons  in  occupation,  at  the  rents  therein  mentioned,  which  appear  to 
he  nearly  the  rents  they  were  subject  to  pay  to  the  receiver  in  Webb  against  Lynch;  and 
he  further  deposed,  that  said  tenants  had  paid  him  the  rents  of  their  holdings  up  to  and 
for  the  1st  November,  1843,  excepting  some  trifling  arrears,  and  that  he  soon  afterwards 
ceased  to  be  sucli  land  agent. 

“ And  it  has  not  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  make  inquiry  of  the  agent  who  next 
succeeded. 

“ The  other  denomination  is  called  Ballinruane,  near  Moylough,  containing  about  300 
sores,  situate  is  the  barony  of  Tyacpin,  and  county  of  Galway, 
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“ These  lands  were  let  in  1837,  at  rents  amounting  to  £324  9s.  7 cl.,  and  may  have,  in 
opinion  of  Mi*.  Graydon,  required  abatement. 

“For  I have  read  affidavits,  which  depose  that,  in  the  year  1840,  Mr.  Graydon  let  these 
lands  of  Ballinrnane  in  three  divisions,  viz. — one  division,  containing  about  forty-five  acres, 
at  a bulk  rent  of  £22  per  annum ; one  other  division,  containing  130  acres,  or  thereabouts’ 
at  the  rate  of  20s.  per  acre ; and  one  other  division,  containing  about  126  acres,  at  a rate  of 
IGs.  per  acre. 

“ I have  heard  of  rescues  having  since  taken  place  on  Ballinruane,  and  I have  read 
affidavits  referring  such  rescues  to  general  distresses  having  been  made  over  the  townland, 
in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the  tenants  holding  in  severalty,  and  to  other  causes  which 
I refrain  from  referring  unto,  by  reason  of  the  pending  investigation  before  the  Chief 
Remembrancer. 

“ Also,  I have  heard  of  the  house  of  a man  named  Dooley,  who  acted  as  an  assistant 
bailiff  under  Mr.  Graydon,  having  been  fired ; but  evidence  appears  to  establish,  that  Dooley 
fired  the  house  himself,  and  he  has  since  voluntarily  removed  himself  from  the  lands. 

“ I have  to  observe,  that,  previous  to  1840,  no  rescues,  assaults,  or  other  outrages 
occurred  on  Ballinruane. 

“ I had  appointed  Mr.  Graydon  to  be  receiver  in  Webb  against  Lynch,  hearing  he  was 
locally  engaged  in  such  pursuits,  and  not  then  having  his  acquaintance ; and  he  accounted 
in  May,  1841,  for  rents  tip  to  May,  1840.  And  on  the  5th  of  July,  1841,  I,  by  letter, 
requested  of  him  to  pass  an  account  in  the  vacation,  to  enable  me  to  adopt  measures  for 
appointment  of  another  receiver.  Such  request  was  not  complied  with.  On  the  11th 
November,  1841,  a creditor  named  Nicholson,  obtained  an  order  on  receiver  to  account; 
and  on  2nd  of  December,  1841,  a conditional  order  for  attachment,  made  absolute  on 
8th  February,  1842  ; and  on  9th,  an  order  to  remove  said  receiver,  who,  on  17th  of 
February,  and  23rd  of  April,  1842,  brought  forward  motions  to  set  aside  said  orders  of 
8th  and  9th  of  February,  and  same  were  set  aside,  as  being  inconsistent  with  an  order 
made  by  the  Chief  Remembrancer,  on  7th  of  February,  that  the  receiver  should  issue  further 
summons  upon  his  account,  and  show  to  the  Remembrancer  the  matters  therein  mentioned. 

“ Thus,  in  1841,  and  afterwards,  Mr.  Graydon  had  opportunities  of  retiring  from  such 
receivership,  as  he  has  described  in  his  evidence ; yet  he  chose  to  remain  receiver  in  charge 
of  such  property,  until  the  sales  and  other  events  transferred  it. 

“ In  1844,  these  lands  of  Ballinruane,  alone  remained 'under  control  of  the  receiver;  and 
on  21st  of  June,  1844,  Mr.  Graydon  consented  to  being  removed,  and  he  was  removed  by 
order  of  the  10th  day  of  July,  1844,  without  prejudice  to  accounting. 

“ At  the  time,  in  August,  1844,  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Graydon  before  the  commis- 
sioners, he  was  not  receiver  over  any  lands,  in  the  cause  of  Webb  against  Lynch. 

“ Mr.  Henry  Kirwan,  of  Hillsbrook,  has  been  appointed  receiver  over  Ballinruane,  and 
there  has  not  since  been  any  rescue  or  other  violence  on  these  lands ; and  the  tenants  are 
not  held  or  required  to  pay  any  rents  higher  than  the  lettings  of  1840.  Mr.  Kirwan 
reports  that  the  tenants  are  amenable,  and  willing  to  pay  such  rents,  with  the  exception  of 
such  as  are  insolvents. 

“ I have  abstained  from  noticing  matters  personal  to  myself,  merely  considering  that 
statements  thereon  would  not  be  suitable  to  your  object  in  inquiring  of  me. 

“ And  I would  have  preferred  not  to  have  had  occasion  to  make  any  statements  in  the 
case  of  Webb  against  Lynch,  considering  the  difficulty  of  refraining  from  touching  the 
matters  under  investigation  before  the  Chief  Remembrancer  of  the  court  of  exchequer. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

“ Thomas  Conry. 

“ The  Secretary  of  the  Land  Commission .” 


No.  117. — Statement  of  Charles  Strickland,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Thomas  Dillon,  esq.,  No.  453. 

“ I beg  to  send  the  following  extracts  from  the  resolutions  and  reports,  furnished  by  the 
Ballaghaderreen  Loan  Fund  Society  to  the  central  board,  to  the  report  furnished  by  the 
society,  in  January,  1844,  for  the  previous  year,  ending  31st  December,  1843,  and  to  the 
answer  from  the  central  board  to  that  report. 

“ As  the  entire  documents  from  which  I take  these  extracts  are  to  be  found  in  the  Loan 
Fund  office  in  Dublin,  and  can  there  be  referred  to,  I think  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  into 
detail  relative  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Dillon,  as  by  the  extracts,  the  facts  mentioned 
by  him,  are  so  clearly  contradicted. 

“ I shall  merely  say,  that  the  accounts  of  the  model  farm  of  the  Ballaghadeireen  Agri- 
cultural Society,  have  been  regularly  kept — that  the  house  on  that  farm  was  built  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  Lord  Viscount  Dillon — that  no  repayment  of  his  expenditure  was  ever 
received,  expected,  or  even  sought  for,  from  any  source  whatever. 

Extract  from  Resolutions  passed  at  a Meeting  of  the  Trustees  and  Managers  of  the 
Ballaghaderreen  Loan  Fund  Society,  held  on  the  17th  day  of  September,  1842. 

“ Present : — J.  E.  Strickland,  Francis  R.  O’ Grady,  Oliver  Dalton,  John  Caulfield, 
Charles  Strickland,  Thomas  Dillon. 

“Resolved — That  the  treasurer  be  directed  to  apply  the  sum  of  £78  15s.  to  the  payment  of  wages 
of  the  agriculturist  employed  by  the  Ballaghaderreen  Agricultural  Society,  from  May,  1841,  to  Is 
November,  1842;  and  that  he  disburse  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  the  payment  for  farming 
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seeds,  and  the  expenses  attendant  on  the  distribution  among  poor  tenants  by  that  society,  to  be  repaid 
in  the  early  part  of  winter ; and  also  that  it  be  taken  into  consideration  at  a future  meeting,  what  sum 
shall  be  given  as  a subscription  in  aid  of  the  Ballaghaderreen  Agricultural  Society. 

“ The  trustees  of  this  loan  fund  society  in  reference  to  their  resolution  of  the  31st  December,  1S40, 
‘ that  an  agricultural  school  and  experimental  farm  should  be  established  out  of  the  profits,  and  under 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  officers  of  the  loan  fund  society and  referring  also  to 
the  letter  of  Mr.  Picsse,  of  26th  February,  1842,  informing  our  treasurer  ‘that  the  central  board 
prohibited  him  from  making  any  payments  from  the  profits  of  this  institution,  for  the  purposes  speci- 
fied;’ and  referring  to  the  24th  section  of  6 & 7 Wm.  IV.,  chap.  15,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  words  of 
the  section  referred  to,  ‘ or  for  such  other  local  charitable  purposes  as  they  (the  trustees)  shall  think 
fit/  do  fully  warrant  the  trustees  in  the  support  of  an  agricultural  school  and  experimental  farm,  as 
a local  charitable  purpose  of  more  real  benefit  to  the  class  of  persons  for  whose  advantage  this  loan 
fund  society  was  instituted,  than  any  other  that  can  be  devised.” 

Extract  from  Report  of  the  Ballaghaderreen  Loan  Fund  Society,  for  the  Year  ending  31st 
December,  1843. 

“ The  amount  of  unexpended  profits  now  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £734  12s.  \\d.  The  society  have, 
at  various  meetings,  discussed  the  best  mode  of  expending  a portion  of  their  profits,  on  local  charitable 
purposes,  and  have  recommended,  that  a portion  should  be  expended  in  the  payment  of  the  agricul- 
turist employed  by  the  local  society,  which  from  the  very  small  number  of  resident  gentry,  or  of 
persons  able  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of  that  society,  have  not  sufficient  means  for  the  payment  of  a 
competent  agriculturist  to  carry  out  their  views  ; and  this  society  think  that  a portion  of  their  funds 
could  not  be  better  expended  than  in  promoting  the  views  of  an  agricultural  society,  which  must  tend 
to  benefit  all  classes  so  materially,  and  especially  the  class  of  small  farmers,  with  which  this  country 
abounds. 

“ The  society,  therefore,  request  the  sanction  of  the  board,  under  the  present  act  of  Parliament,  to 
expend  a portion  of  their  profits  in  the  payment  of  the  agriculturist  of  the  local  society,  and  in  the 
establishment  of  a lending  library.” 


Copy  of  a Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Loan  Fund  Board. 

“4892 

3GW  “ Loan  Fund  Office,  Dublin  Castle. 

“ Sir, — Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  June,  I have  to  inform  you,  that  the  board  will  accede 
to  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  profits  of  Ballaghaderreen  Loan  Fund,  as  adverted  to  in  your  report 
for  1843. 

“ The  board  also  accede  to  your  society  granting  loans  under  the  28th  section  of  the  last  act. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ C.  A.  J.  Pi  ESSE. 

“ Charles  Strickland,  esq.,  Ballaghaderreen .” 


No.  120. — Statement  of  Charles  Conyers,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Michael 
Leahy,  No.  649. 

“ I have  read  the  extract  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Michael  Leahy,  No.  649,  which  you  have 
sent  me ; and  in  explanation,  beg  to  say,  that  the  said  Cornelius  and  James  Ahem  having  got 
into  arrear,  I did,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  my  rent,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  bring 
an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  against  them,  as  of  Hilary  term,  1842  ; and  having 
taken  down  the  record  for  trial  to  the  Limerick  summer  assizes  of  that  year,  I did  enter 
into  the  agreement  mentioned,  principally  from  a wish  to  save  both  them  and  myself  from 
further  costs — though  I was  informed,  that  on  obtaining  a verdict  in  said  ejectment,  I would, 
in  all  probability,  have  got  an  order  for  immediate  execution. 

“ I beg  to  say,  I did  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  consent  entered  into,  and  did  not  issue 
the  habere  until  I was  convinced  that  the  said  Cornelius  and  James  Ahem  intended  to 
remove  the  crops  without  paying  the  rent ; and  in  point  of  fact,  some  hay  and  potatoes 
were  removed  before  I directed  the  habere  to  be  issued. 

“ The  habere  was  executed  on  the  6th  September,  1842,  and  then  the  farm  set  for  six 
months  to  another  tenant  on  my  estate,  upon  whose  integrity  to  give  up,  if  redeemed,  I 
could  rely,  and  who  satisfied  me  afterwards  that  he  paid  more  for  the  farm  than  the  Aherns 
could  have  made  of  it  for  the  time.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1843,  the  Aherns  went  to  my 
house,  being,  as  I believe,  aware  that  I was  then  in  Limerick,  and  having  said,  to  Airs. 
Conyers,  that  they  wanted  to  redeem  the  farm,  she  told  them,  (not  being  acquainted  with 
the  business,)  and  as  the  fact  was,  that  I and  my  agent,  Air.  Massy,  were  then  in  Limerick, 
where,  if  they  applied  to  us,  she  was  sure  we  would  receive  the  balance  due  of  them. 
They  did  not  apply  to  Air.  Massy  or  me.  If  they  had  we  would  have  accepted  the  balance 
due,  and  have  allowed  them  to  redeem  the  farm ; but  instead  of  applying  to  us,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  a large  party  to  the  farm,  and  forcibly,  as  I was  informed,  put  out  the  tenant 
to  whom  I had  let  the  land  for  the  six  months,  and  they  thenceforward  continued  to  hold 
the  possession. 

“ In  a few  days  after,  Air.  Massy,  my  agent,  meeting  James  Ahern,  told  him  he  was 
then  ready  and  willing  to  accept  the  balance  of  the  rent  due ; but  Ahern  said  he  could  not 
pay  it. 

“ I shall  not  enter  into  a detail  of  the  embarrassments  put  upon  me  by  their  unlawful 
proceedure,  but  at  once  state,  that  to  recover  the  possession  so  forcibly  taken,  I was 
obliged  to  bring  another  ejectment — an  ejectment  on  the  title — and  that  ejectment  being 
entered  for  trial  at  the  Limerick  summer  assizes,  1843,  a consent  for  judgment  was  again 
given,  with  stay  of  execution  to  20th  November  following.  On  the  18th  November  of  that 
year,  a bill,  covering  fifteen  skins  of  parchment,  was  filed  by  the  Aherns  against  me  in  th,e 
court  of  chancery,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  injunction  to  restrain  my  proceeding  on, 
Supp.,  Part  H.  9 


Appendix  B. 

No.  117. 

Chas.  Strickland,  esq. 


No.  120. 

Charles  Conyers,  esq. 

See  Mr.  M.  Leahy's 
Evidence,  No.  649. 
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the  last  mentioned  ejectment,  and  praying  to  have  the  lease  of  1825  set  up  and  re-estab- 
lished. My  answer  (on  oath,  of  course)  was  filed  to  the  hill.  Upon  this  hill  and  answer,  so 
verified  on  oath,  the  whole  circumstance  of  the  case,  and  the  conduct  of  all  parties,  came 
before  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  shape  of  an  injunction  motion  on  the  part  of  the 
Aherns,  which  application  his  honour,  after  a full  discussion,  was  pleased  to  refuse ; and 
expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  opinion  that  I had  acted  throughout  with  great  lenity  and 
forbearance. 

“ In  consequence  of  the  injunction  being  thus  refused,  a habere  issued,  and  was  executed 
hi  the  month  of  January,  1844.  After  the  sheriff  had  gone  away,  having,  as  he  believed, 
given  complete  possession,  my  steward  went  to  occupy  the  house,  and  then  a woman 
appeared  inside,  who,  on  further  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  had  been  concealed  in  a hole 
dug  in  the  floor,  covered  over  so  as  to  elude  the  observation  of  the  sheriff,  and  then  held  the 
possession  for  the  Alicrns.  The  possession  being  thus  again  retaken,  my  men  in  going  to 
till  the  ground,  were  actually  beaten  off  by  the  Aherns  and  their  accomplices.  1 was  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  court  of  law  to  be  allowed  to  renew  the  habere,  which  application  the  court 
granted,  and  I at  length  obtained  possession.  Since  then  my  life  has  been  frequently 
threatened. 

“ Thus,  for  the  recovery  of  an  arrear  of  rent  confessedly  due  to  me,  I have  been  involved 
in  a protracted  litigation,^  in  which  I have  been  obliged  to  bring  two  ejectments  in  the 
superior  courts,  and  been  made  defendant  in  an  equity  suit,  no  part  of  the  cost  of  which 
have  I any  expectation  of  ever  being  paid.  And  in  conclusion,  1 have  only  to  add,  that 
having  at  length  recovered  possession  of  the  lands,  I have  again  let  them,  at  the  former 
rent,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish,  having  lost  the  arrear  of  rent  due 
at  September,  1842,  and  one  and  a half  year's  rent  to  March,  1844,  from  which  time  the 
present  tenant  has  over-paid.” 

No.  121. Statement  of  Henry  Scroope,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  William 

Minciiin,  No.  558. 

« Mr.  Minchin  says,  4 1 have  to  complain  of  the  poor  law  valuation  as  being  a vexy 
defective  one.  I consider  it  altogether  too  low.  I know  of  some  cases  where  the  poor 
law  valuation  is  so  ridiculously  low,  it  is  extraordinary  how  any  person  could  call  it  a valu- 
atioix  at  all.’ 

“ As  to  this  part  of  Mr.  M.’s  evidence,  I am  free  to  confess  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is 
very  considerably  under  the  amoxuxt  of  rent  paid  in  general  by  that  gentleman’s  tenants, 
and  also  under  the  rents  charged  by  the  majority  of  the  landlords  of  the  union— a fact  I 
allow  and  have  to  deplore.  Yet,  many  instances  could  be  shown  where,  in  late  lettings, 
the  standard  assumed  in  the  poor  law  valuation  is  nearly  adhered  to.  I coidd  mention 
names,  but  think  it  better  to  refrain  from  doing  so. 

“ Further,  Mr.  Minchin  states— ‘ In  the  village  of  Moneygal  there  is  one  house  which 
has  been  paying  £5  a year  : the  owner  of  it  has  sublet  a room  for  30s.,  and  the  poor  law 
valuator  values  the  whole  at  10s.’ 

“I  protest,  as  valuator  of  the  union,  that  I valued  no  house  in  Moneygal  at  10s.  net 
annual  value  bxit  wretched  cabins,  and  tlxose  of  the  meanest  description.  As  Mr.  M.  does 
not  pax-ticularise,  I am  at  a loss  to  conjecture  to  which  of  those  cabins  he  alludes. 

“ Further, — 

“ ‘ There  is  another  case,  where  a tenant  took  a lot  of  ground  to  build  houses  on  in  the 
street,  for  which  he  paid  me  £3  10j.  He  built  one,  for  which  at  ono  time  he  received  £12 
as  a police  barrack.  It  is  worth  from  £8  to  £12,  and  the  poor  law  valuator  values  it  at  50.$., 
being  £l  under  the  ground  rent.’ 

“ Here  again  Mr.  Minchin  docs  not  particularise  the  house  he  alludes  to  ; but  I have  to 
observe,  that  at  the  time  the  valuation  was  made,  police  barracks  were  considered  to  be 
exempt  from  rate,  as  belonging  to  the  government. 

“ Mr.  Minchin  continues, — 

“ ‘ There  was  a tenant  of  mine  paying  me,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  about  25s.  per 
aci’e.  He  was  advised  and  instigated  to  register  his  vote.  He  stated,  on  oath,  before  the 
barrister  that  his  holding  was  worth  50s.  an  acre,  merely  to  set  as  meadow,  without  any 
expenditure,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection ; and  I think  tlxe  poor  law  valuation  is  under  the 
rent.  He  was  passed.’ 

“ This  statement  is  so  vague,  and  so  full  of  surmise,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to. answer 
it ; and  it  is  also  too  much  mixed  up  with  the  difficulty  so  long  admitted  regarding  the 
meaning  of  the  beneficial  interest  in  the  Irish  Registry  Bill. 

44  However,  it  is  more  than  probable  I have  valued  lands  on  Mr.  Minchin’s  estate 
under  the  reserved  rents,  where  votes  have  been  registered  and  passed,  as  I know  I have 
done  so  on  estates  with  which  I have  been  perfectly  acquainted — I mean  under  my  own 
management,  as  agent ; and  in  so  doing,  I am  satisfied  I have  done  what  was  right.” 


No.  127. — Statement  of  D.  O'Grady,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Michael  Fitzgerald, 
No.  643. 

“ The  fifteenth  query  alludes  to  Lord  Guillamore’s  estate.  There  was  one  lease  ejected 
on  this  land  for  non-payment  of  rent,  though  held  on  a very  old  lease,  at  17*'-  per  acre. 
The  tenant  refused  to  pay  any  rent. 

. “ Query  16  1 have  replied  to  in  my  observations  upon  No.  15.  , 

“17.  This  is  gratuitous  ; no  part  of  those  lands  are  untenanted,  and  I have  re-let  them 
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in  the  same  way  they  were  leased  over  sixty  years  ago.  The  house  I built  and  intended 
to  slate,  was  suspected  to  be  intended  for  a police  station,  and  was  pulled  down  in  the 
night.  I know  nothing  of  the  witness.  Michael  Fitzgerald  : but  a man  of  that  name  was 
suspected  by  me  as  being  concerned  in  throwing  down  the  house,  and  I was  given  to 
understand  that  his  house  was  the  rendezvous  of  till  the  evil  doers  in  that  part  of  the 
country;  and  many  and  serious  offences  hare  been  committed,  and  murder  attempted  by 
shooting  at  a surveyor  in  my  employment  in  the  noon  day.  and  in  the  presence  of  numbers 
of  the  tenantry,  who  seemed  to  be  assembled  to  witness  the  outrage. 

“ Tliis  Michael  Fitzgerald  I served  with  a notice  to  quit  for  the  above  reasons,  as  well 
as  bis  owing,  at  the  time,  between  three  and  fom*  gales'  rent.” 


No.  12S. — Statement  of  Thomas  C’rowe,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Maurice 
Fitzgibbox,  No.  623. 

“ I do  not  know  what  district  this  gentleman  alludes  to ; but.  generally  speaking, 
Colonel  Wyndham  has  abated  fifteen  per  cent.  He  directed  all  those  parts  of  liis  estates 
which  were  heretofore  held  by  middlemen,  and  had  fallen  in  since  his  commencement,  to 
be  valued,  and  a proper  reduction  made  wherever  the  rents  were  considered  high.  There 
is  an  evident  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  since  he  became  possessed  of 
the  property.  There  may  be  a few  exceptions,  hut  where  such  exist,  it  is  not  occasioned  by 
exorbitant  rents ; it  must  follow  from  indolence  or  some  other  cause  besides  that  of  high 
rent.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  these  tenants  pay  Gd.  in  the  pound  receiver's  fees.  In  old 
leases  still  in  existence,  of  parts  of  the  estate,  there  is  a covenant  to  pay  6d.  in  the  pound, 
and  which  has  been  the  case  for  200  years;  hut  Colonel  Wyndham  has  dune  away  with  this 
charge  wherever  he  had  the  opportunity  so  to  do.  Nor  is  it  necessary  they  should  go  to 
Ennis  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Limerick  (where,  it  appears,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  has  given  bis 
evidence),  as  they  may  forward  their  rents  for  Id.  When  they  do  come  it  is  their  own  choice. 

“Respecting  permanent  improvements,  this  gentleman  states  that  Colonel  Wyndham 
allows  something  for  houses.  He  must  he  either  very  ignorant  of  that  which  he  professes 
to  know,  or  that  he  does  not  wish  to  explain  all  he  does  knowr ; as  there  is  no  landlord  in 
Ireland  has  expended  so  much  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  his  tenantry,  nc  has. 
and  which  is  a matter  well  known  by  those  who  are  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  built 
houses  altogether  for  them,  and  allowed  for  roofing  and  slating  those  already  built : made 
roads  through  their  farms ; drained  their  land ; and  built  hams,  stables,  cow-sheds,  &e..  &c. 

“ In  conclusion,  before  Colonel  Wyndham  reduced  liis  rents,  I do  assert  that  Ills  lands 
were  let  under  what  most  other  estates  were,  and  certainly  not  too  high ; and  it  is  a well 
known  fact,  and  acknowledged  by  the  tenantry  generally,  that  they  held  their  farms  at  a 
lesser  rent  than  they  should  pay  if  rented  under  other  landlords.” 


No.  130. — Statement  of  Lord  Caiibery,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Willlui  Nash  Riggs. 

No.  62S. 

“ I have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  insertion  of  that  evidence  as  relates  to  myself, 
my  estates,  or  my  agent.  That  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brufr  came  into  my  posses- 
sion between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  ago.  on  the  death  of  a lamented  brother ; and  I 
have  never  made  any  chauge  since  in  the  management  ol  it,  except  in  entering  into  new 
treaties  with  tenants  in  a tew  instances,  where  their  terms  had  expired,  those  tenants 
being  still,  or  their  sons  where  they  themselves  had  died,  those  who  had  previously  held 
the  land  ; and  the  appointment  of  my  present  agent  on  the  death  of  liis  father,  two  years 
ago.  And  I cau  now  best  recollect,  I have  not  granted  a lease  on  that  estate  to  any  one 
except  a lease  of  a small  plot  of  ground  about  an  acre,  for  the  erection  of  a Protestant 
orphan  school,  called  the  Adelaide  School.” 

No.  131.— Statement  of  Henry  Sckoope,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Byrne,  No.  556. 

“ The  town  of  Borrisoleigli  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Portarlington,  and  is,  I admit, 
in  a very  dilapidated  and  neglected  condition.  It  (the  town)  has.  however,  been  long  leased 
(by  a former  proprietor)  to  middlemen,  who  have  large  beneficial  interests,  and  oyer  whom 
his  lordship  has  little  or  no  control,  provided  the  stipulated  rents  are  paid. 

“ No  part  of  Borraoleigh  adjoins  Sir  Henry  Carden's  estate,  and  that  part  of  Ins  lord- 
ship's which  adjoins  Sir  Henry’s,  namely— the  Kilfitinone  estate— will,  for  the  comfort  of  the 
tenantry,  and  the  general  management  of  the  different  farms,  challenge  any  property  in 
the  neighbourhood.”  

So.  1 32.— Statement  of  Daxiisl  Claschy,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Ifn.  Kish  Higgs, 

Ko.  628  ; also,  Explanatory  Statement,  in  reference  toilr.  Claxohy's  Evidence,  Ko.  630. 

■■  As  well  as  I remember,  I stated  in  my  evidence  (Ko,  630,)  that  we  charged  a commis- 
sion on  hills  discounted  of  about  one-fourth  per  cent,,  that  is,  averaging  a quarter  per  cent. 
Mr  Higgs  may  therefore,  be  right  in  saving  that  our  charge  on  bills,  as  far  as  £ 7 in  amount, 
is  about  ten  per  cent.,  and  not  less  would  compensate  for  the  risk,  labour,  loss  of  time,  and 
expense  incurred  in  collecting  and  discounting  these  bills.  A bill  of  ±o  goes  through  the 
same  number  of  operations  and  entries  in  onr  books  as  a bill  for  £100— say  ten  to  fourteen 
from  the  time  it  is  presented  for  discount  until  it  is  finally  discharged;  the  number  of 
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Appendix  B. 

No.  127. 

D.  O’Grady,  e~q. 


No.  128. 

Thomas  Crowe,  esq. 

See  Rtv.  Maurice 
Fiizgibbon  s Evidence, 
No.  023. 


No.  130. 

Lord  Carbery. 

See  Mr.  H illiam 
N.  Rim/ s' s Evidence, 
No.  G-23. 


No.  131. 

Henry  Scroope,  esq. 

Nee  Mr.  E.  Byrne’s 
Evidence,  No.  550. 


No.  132. 

Daniel  Clanchy,  esq. 

See  Mr.  William 
2V.  JRigas’s  Evidence, 
No.  628. 
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No.  132. 

Daniel  Clanchy,  esq. 


See  Mr.  Clanchy  s 
Evidence,  No.  630. 


No.  133. 
James  Sheil,  esq. 

See  Mr.  French's 
Evidence,  No.  565. 
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entries  increasing,  if  paid  before  or  after  due.  _ So  that  twenty  bills  of  £o  each,  making 
£100,  go  through  about  250  operations  or  entries  in  our  books  ; and  should  we  b'e  driven 
to  law  process  for  their  recovery,  considerable  expense  is  entailed  on  us;  for  in  the  civil  bill 
courts,  expenses  of  witnesses  are  not  allowed,  and  therefore  lost  to  the  bank.  These 
small  bills  are,  for  the  most  part,  signed  by  marksmen,  whose  signatures  are  to  be  witnessed 
by  a clerk  in  the  office.  The  makers  of  these  bills  are  spread  over  a wide  extent  of  country, 
thereby  increasing  the  difficulty  of  collection  ; and  as  we  discount  a quantity  of  them  we 
must  employ  a greater  number  of  hands  than  would  be  otherwise  necessary.” 


“ Being  informed  that  Mr.  Tierney,  who  was  agent  to,  and  is  now  the  proprietor  of,  the 
Egmont  estates  in  this  country,  feels  hurt  at  some  part  of  my  evidence  taken  before  the 
commissioners  at  Kilmallock,  in  reference  to  his  management  of  those  estates,  1 have 
not  now  a distinct  recollection  of  my  evidence ; but  as  I would  be  most  unwilling  to  wound 
unnecessarily  any  gentleman's  feelings,  should  I not  have  already  so  stated,  I feel  it  par- 
ticularly due  to  Mr.  Tierney  to  say,  and  which  I request  you  will  do  for  me  in  the  Appendix, 
that  no  proprietor  lias  been  more  useful  to  this  country,  or  effected  more  good  on  his 
estates  here,  than  Mr.  Tierney,  by  the  great  expenditure  he  has  himself  made  and  promoted 
on  these  estates — the  consequent  employment  given  to  labourers  and  artisans,  thereby  improv- 
ing then-  condition,  and  the  appearance  of  the  country.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I could 
not  avoid  saying  (it  being  the  general  opinion),  as  a proof  of  the  necessity  of  some  legislative 
enactment,  for  restoring  to  the  tenant,  on  his  removal  from  his  farm,  some  portion  of  his 
expenditure  therein,  that  Mr.  Tierney,  with,  perhaps,  a well  meant  but  mistaken  view, 
requires  his  tenants  to  expend  more  at  the  commencement  of  their  tenancy  than  they  can 
afford,  in  the  erection  of  buildings  disproportioned  to  their  circumstances,  to  the  extent 
and  tenure  of  their  farms,  and  to  the  rents  they  assume.” 


No.  133. — Statement  of  James  Sheil,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Arthur  French,  esq., 
No.  565. 

“ I have  read  that  part  of  the  evidence  of  a Mr.  French,  which  relates  to  the  murder  of 
the  late  Mr.  Hall,  of  Merton  Hall,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  he  is  right  so  far  in  his 
statement.,  as  ‘ that  it  was  instigated  by  a man  in  rather  a better  situation  in  life,  who  was 
about  to  burn  a large  quantity  of  land,  for  which  he  was  threatened  to  be  fined ; and  it  was 
upon  the  very  ground  going  to  be  burned  that  the  murder  took  place.’  He  then,  however, 
in  liis  answer  to  the  nineteenth  question,  by  way  of  palliating  the  murder,  makes  a state- 
ment upon  hearsay,  which,  according  to  his  own  showing,  is  totally  irrelevant  to  the  murder, 
and  is  almost  entirely  without  foundation.  The  following  are  the  facts  as  far  as  relate  to 
the  turf  bog: — Some  of  Mr.  Hall’s  tenants  had,  in  the  year  1S40,  cut  a great  quantity  of 
turf  upon  his  bogs  and  sold  them,  and  he  had,  in  consequence,  given  notice  to  these  persons, 
that  he  would  take  legal  proceedings  against  them ; upon  which  they  came  to  him,  requested 
him  not  to  proceed,  and  that  they  would  not  in  future  cut  more  turf  than  they  would 
require  for  their  own  consumption.  Mr.  Hall  acceded  to  their  application,  and  an  agree- 
ment in  writing  to  the  above  effect,  was  signed  by  these  tenants ; but  it  is  totally  false,  that 
he  either  put  them  into  a room,  or  made  them  give  a pledge  in  the  same  form  which 
Father  Mathew  gave,  not  to  sell  turf,  or  that  he  made  them  give  a pledge  which  he  said 
was  as  binding  as  Father  Mathew’s.  Air.  ITall  was  a very  clever  sensible  man,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  opinions  of  persons  of  that  class  in  Tipperary;  and  surely 
no  man  of  common  sense  could  credit  such  an  absurd  story,  as  that  Mr.  Hall  would  force 
his  tenants  into  a room — force  them  there  to  take  a pledge — and  then  tell  them  that  the 
pledge  which  he,  a layman  and  a Protestant,  had  thus  forced  them  to  take,  was  as  binding 
upon  them  as  the  one  they  had  voluntarily  taken  to  Father  Mathew. 

“I  am  quite  satisfied,  that  even  Mr.  French  does  not  believe  that  Mr.  Hall  ever  did  such 
a silly  act.  Air.  French,  in  a part  of  his  answer  to  the  seventeenth  question,  says,  ‘Air. 
Hall  had  habits  to  which  the  people  were  not  accustomed,  and  he  brought  his  customs 
upon  them  rather  too  suddenly.’  He  has  not  stated  what  these  habits  or  customs  were, 
and  therefore  I cannot  say  any  thing  respecting  them ; but  as  to  his  bringing  his  customs 
too  suddenly  upon  the  people,  Air.  French  appears  to  forget,  that  Air.  Hall  went  to  reside 
at  Merton  Hall  early  in  the  year  1S28,  and  resided  constantly  there,  from  that  until  May 
1841  (a  period  of  thirteen  years),  when  he  was  murdered  ; and  that  during  all  that  time  he 
farmed  with  the  assistance  of  a steward,  his  own  demesne,  containing  several  hundred  acres, 
in  the  most  skilful  and  judicious  manner. 

“ Mr.  French,  in  his  answers  to  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  questions,  states  broadly, 
that  Mr.  Hall’s  murder  was  caused  by  his  mismanagement,  as  a landlord,  of  his  property ; 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the  threat  to  fine  one  of  bis  tenants  called  Kent,  for  binning 
part  of  his  land,  was  mismanagement  of  his  property,  as  he  himself  states,  and  states  truly, 
that  tliis  was  the  cause  of  the  murder.  Kent  was  not  one  of  the  persons  who  had  cut  turf 
lor  sale,  nor  was  he  one  of  the  persons  who  entered  into  the  agreement  not  to  do  so  in 
future ; and  two  of  his  labourers  and  a wretch  called  Burns,  who  was  employed  to  assist 
them,  were  the  persons  who  committed  the  murder.  Anxious  as  AH'.  French  appears  to 
be,  to  suggest  something  in  the  way  of  an  apology  for  this  wanton  and  barbarous  murder, 
yet  lie  has  not  been  able  to  show  that  Mr.  Ilali  ever  committed  any  act  of  oppression, 
cruelty,  severity,  or  harshness  towards  any  one  of  his  tenants,  or  towards  any  other  person; 
and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  Mr.  French’s  evidence,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  that  he  would  have 
shown  it  if  it  had  been  in  his  power.  Mr.  French  must  have  known  (although  he  has 
suppressed  it),  that  Mr,  Hall  Had  ^iven  notice  to  his  tenants  that  he  would  purchase  for 
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sueh  of  them  as  chose,  the  best  seeds  of  every  description  which  they  wished  to  sow  upon 
their  farms,  and  would  not  require  repayment  for  them  until  after  tlie  month  of  November 
m each  year ; that  he  ottered  premiums  to  them  for  sowing  turnips,  and  other  green  crops, 
and  also  for  ploughing  then-  stubble  lauds  before  Christmas  in  each  rear,  and  a loan  of  any 
sum  not  exceeding  £10,  to  each  of  the  small  holders  who  wished  to ‘improve  his  farm— the 
loan  to  be  repaid  by  annual  instalments  without  interest ; that  he  expended  considerable 
sums  annually  m improvements  ; that  he  had  built  several  small  comfortable  houses,  imme- 
diately adjoining  Ins  demesne,  for  his  workmen  and  labourers ; and  that  he  gave  constant 
employment  to  a great  number  of  persons,  and  subscribed  liberally  to  every  charity  are 
the  acts  winch  Mr.  French  calls  mismanagement  of  property,  or  bringing  his  customs  too 
suddenly  upon  Ins  tenants ! 

- l am  one  of  the  sons-in-law  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  was  upon  the  most  intimate  terms  with 
him  tor  a great  many  years.  I was  at  liis  house  a few  hours  after  the  murder  was 
committed.  I attended  the  different  examinations  and  investigations  which  took  place  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  the  murderers,  and  the  cause  of  the  murder;  and  I was  present 
*»-  the  trial  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  murder,  both  at  the  Nenagh  spring  assizes  of 
1842,  and  at  the  special  commission  at  Clonmel,  in  the  month  of  .Tune,  in  the^same  year, 
and  assisted  in  conducting  the  prosecutions,  so  that  I have  the  best  means  of  knowing  ali 
the  particulars  connected  with  the  murder.”  ° 


No.  134 — Statement  of  the  Earl  of  Stradbrooice,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Byrne,  No.  556. 

“ From  the  very  limited  paragraph  you  have  sent  me,  I am  left  to  guess  in  what  county, 
and  where  the  new  road  which  passed  through  my  estate,  and  improved  it  fifty  per  cent., 
lies ; also,  at  what  period  it  was  made.  I guess  it  alludes  to  my  estate  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary.  If  so,  or  indeed  if  elsewhere,  I am  not  aware  that  any  such  road  has  been  made 
by  niy  request,  or  by  my  interest,  or  by  any  application  to  grand  juries,  or  to  cess-payers,  or 
magistrates ; in  fact,  that  this  road  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne. 

“ It  is  well  known  that  certain  roads  were  made  by  order  of  the  Marquess  of  Anglesen, 
when  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  over  which  I had  no  control.  It  is  equally  well 
known,  that  some  ten  years  since  £50,000  were  granted  by  Parliament,  for  improving  roads 
and  opening  lines  in  districts  requiring  them.  At  this  period  I had  my  mountains  and 
others  surveyed,  at  a personal  expense  of  £150,  which  survey  was  approved  of  by  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  and  the  Board  of  Works.  It  was  recommended  by  the  Marquess  of  Normanby, 
then  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  The  road  has  never  been 
made  since ; although  I have  subscribed  largely  to  have  a small  portion  of  it,  to  be  made 
from  the  Anglcsea  road  towards  Bilboa,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Waller  O’Grady. 

“ I trust  that  tins  matter  will  he  sifted  thoroughly,  and  that  the  owners  of  those  estates 
whose  tenants  have  contributed  largely  to  the  making  of  public  roads  for  the  last  sixty  years, 
and  who  have  not  received  any  share  of  those  contributions,  mav  not  have  their  names 
exposed  in  print  unjustly,  and  on  the  evidence  of  such  persons  as  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne.” 


No.  135. — Statement  of  Major  Bloomfield,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Moylax, 
No.  550,  and  Mr.  John  Molloy,  No.  552. 

“ About  the  year  1828  I purchased  a lease,  made  by  one  of  my  ancestors  to  a Mr.  Bayly, 
of  a large  portion  of  my  estate.  Previous  to  my  doing  so,  Mr.  B.  had  underlet  a portion, 
but  the  remainder  I divided  into  small  farms,  one  of  which  Moylan  took.  I either  allowed 
for  or  built  a residence.  The  land  was  not  to  be  broken  up  under  certain  regulations. 
This  lie  has  held  ever  since.  In  183S  the  remainder  of  the  original  farm  being  out  of 
lease,  Moylan,  with  others  similarly  situated,  requested  I would  let  them  have,  as  a great 
convenience,  a park  adjoining  their  farms  for  the  cows.  Repeatedly  urged,  I consented, 
and  deducted  from  the  iands,  which  1 was  about  to  let  in  one  farm,  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
Mr.  Hackett,  a most  respectable  tenant,  now  resident  at  Redwood,  took  the  remainder  at 
35s.  per  acre  and  £300  fine,  which  he  still  continues  to  occupy  and  reside  on.  Moylan 
pays  now  26.?.,  and  did  30.9.  only.  Where  is  the  grievance  here?  And  he  has  held  uninter- 
ruptedly for  twenty  years.  As  to  his  wish  for  a lease,  1 deny  he  asked  it,  and  certainly 
never  in  the  manner  he  affirms. 

“ With  respect  to  Molloy,  lie  has  so  mystified  all  the  circumstances  that,  without  entering 
into  transactions  of  years’  standing,  it  would  he  impossible  to  disentangle  tlie  web.  He 
states  he  was  to  have  lands  at  certain  rent — forgets  conditions, — also  all  the  circumstances 
leading  to  my  dispensing  with  his  services ; that  when  superseded  by  Ryan,  the  latter, 
with  his  son,  were  fired  at,  the  father  shot  in  the  shoulder,  within  a few  yards  of  my 
residence,  (then  occupied  by  Molloy’s  son-in-law),  at  two  o’clock  in  the  day,  and  saved  by 
a man  named  Kelly,  whose  information  enabled  the  police  to  convict  and  transport  one  of 
the  persons  who  shot  Ryan,  a near  connexion  of  Molloy 's,  by  whom  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed he  was  instigated  to  do  so.  He  also  forgets,  that  Mr.  Uniacke  of  Westmeath  was  my 
agent  some  years  subsequent  to  Mr.  Caffe,  and  that  Ryan  made  this  accusation  in  Mr.  U .3s 
and  my  presence,  very  faintly  denied  by  Molloy.  The  reply  to  query  22nd  of  Moylan  s 
evidence  seems  to  corroborate  this  ; and  with  respect  to  the  land  he  holds,  I had  offers  from 
several  most  respectable  gentleman  for  it  as  a grazing  farm  (being  an  old  deer-park),  at 
high  rents,  and  proposals  at  £2  2.9.  per  acre,  and  £200  fine,  if  I would  give  permission  to 
till,  which  I refused,  This  is  the  best  answer  to  his  assertion,  that  I had  given  him  such, 
»or  is  any  part  more  entitled  to  credit,” 
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No.  133. 
James  Sheil,  esq. 


No.  134. 

Earl  of  Stradbrooke. 

See  Mr.  E.  Byrne's 
Evidence,  No.  55G. 


No.  135. 
Major  Bloomfield. 

See  John  Mu, bn's 
Evidence,  No.  550. 


See  Mr.  J.  Molloy  t 
Evidence,  No.  55 '2. 
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No.  137. 

Ecclesiastical  Cora- 
missionersfor  Ireland. 

See  Rev.  Michael 
Fitzgerald’s  Evidence, 
No.  641. 


See  Mr.  John  Cox’s 
Evidence,  No.  647. 


No.  138. 

Henry  Stokes,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Wm.  Gun's 
Evidence,  No.  660. 
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No.  137. — Statement  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  No.  641,  and  John  Cox,  jtui.,  esq.,  No.  647. 

“ In  reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  evidence,  No.  641,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  acted  * with  great  harshness  in  preferring  a middleman  to  the 
occupying  tenants/  &c.,  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  the  lands  in  question  had  been  leased  by 
the  late  bishop  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years,  to  one  tenant,  Mr.  Nash,  who,  declining  to 
renew  his  lease,  suffered  it  to  expire,  and  was  not  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  answer  to  query  7.  On  the  expiration  of  tins  lease,  the  com- 
missioners caused  the  lands  to  be  valued,  and  advertised  for  letting  for  a term  of  twenty- 
one  years,  as  heretofore  ; and  having  received  an  eligible  proposal  from  Mr.  Cox  for  all  the 
lands,  they  considered  it  desirable  to  demise  them  to  one  tenant,  as  was  customary,  in 
respect  to  these  and  other  see  lands,  rather  than  adopt  the  unusual  course  of  dealing 'with 
the  occupying  tenants,  with  whom  they  had  no  privity  whatever. 

"The  answer  to  the  11th  query,  the  commissioners  do  not  understand,  and  have  no 
other  observation  to  make  in  respect  to  this  and  the  12th  query,  than  that  they  had  no 
previous  knowledge  of,  nor  entered  into  any  arrangement  with,  Mr.  Cox ; that  the  lands 
were  offered  to  public  competition,  as  above  stated ; that  all  parties  willing  to  propose  were 
invited  to  send  in  sealed  proposals  on  or  before  a certain  day ; and  Mr.  Cox’s  appearino-  to 
be  the  highest  and  most  eligible  on  the  day  appointed  for  considering  the  proposals,  ancfhis 
testimonials  as  to  character  being  highly  satisfactory,  he  was  accordingly  declared  the  tenant. 

“ The  observations  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  in  respect  to  the  townland  of  Ballyneale,  contained 
in  reply  to  query  No.  8,  have  no  reference  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  as  this 
townland  does  not  form  any  part  of  the  property  belonging  to  them. 

“ In  answer  to  Mr.  Cox’s  evidence,  No.  647,  the  commissioners  have  only  to  observe,  that  it 
is  not  their  practice  to  make  known  the  valuation  of  lands  made  for  them,  or  to  declare  what 
they  may  expect  for  them.  The  valuation  is  made  for  their  information  and  for  their  guid- 
ance alone,  in  considering  the  proposals  of  those  who  may  be  willing  to  become  their  tenants.” 


No.  138 — Statement  of  Henry  Stokes,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Wm.  Gun,  esq.,  No.  660. 

“ It  is  plain  from  the  evidence  how  ignorant  Mr.  Gun  must  be  on  the  subject,  when  he 
calls  the  county  surveyor  ‘ the  present  contractor’  for  the  roads.  And  I have  to  assure  the 
commissioners  that  such  ignorance  of  this  and  many  other  fiscal  matters,  is  the  cause  of 
much  of  the  dissatisfaction  that  has  been  expressed  at  the  present  grand  jury  system. 

“ The  county  surveyors  never  were,  or  by  law  never  can  be,  contractors.  It  is  quite 
true  that  there  are  many  bad  roads  in  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice,  with  which  Mr.  Gun  is 
connected,  but  the  cause  of  their  being  badly  kept  or  let  out  of  order,  is  from  the  deficiency 
of  the  law,  which  provides  no  means  for  the  prompt  payment  of  contractors,  and  does  not 
provide  fimds  for  the  repairing  of  roads  when  they  are  neglected  by  the  contractors,  or 
when  there  is  no  contract  entered  into.  These  simple  and  manifest  reasons  I have,  I 
believe,  described  in  my  evidence  before  the  commissioners,  and  have  often  stated  to  grand 
juries,  whenever  blame  was  thrown  on  me  for  the  roads  being  neglected,  and  have  always 
shown  most  clearly  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  law,  which  puts  on  the  surveyor  a responsibi- 
lity without  the  power  to  perform  his  duty,  and  which  leaves  all  the  roads  under  grand 
jury  presentment  in  Ireland  dependent  on  chance : for,  if  it  so  happens  that  any  public 
road  is  left,  either  from  accident,  forgetfulness,  or  informality  of  proceeding,  without  a 
contract  being  entered  into  for  its  maintenance,  it  must  be  neglected ; because  there  is  no 
powers  given  to  grand  juries,  or  any  one  else,  to  provide  for  its  repair  at  the  public  expense. 
In  all  the  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  grand  jury  law's  this  deficiency,  which  I really 
think  is  the  only  important  one,  has  not  been  put  forward  as  it  should  be ; and  it  will  be 
found  that  hosts  of  surveyors,  finance  committees,  and  road  wardens  will  do  no  good  in  this 
particular,  until  there  is  an  insurance  to  the  public  that  their  roads  will  be  certainly  repaired 
by  some  really  responsible  person,  with  full  powers  to  do  and  pay  for  the  necessary  works. 

“ I repeat,  that  the  well-being  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  roads  in  Ireland  depends  on  chance. 
And  I would  ask,  is  this  not  a most  absurd  state  of  things  ? And  why  should  not  the  public 
have  that  certainty  which  they  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  ? And  is  it  any  wonder  that 
dissatisfaction  is  often  expressed  at  the  mode  of  keeping  roads  in  repair  by  grand  jury 
presentment  ? 

“ It  is  quite  true  that  all  parties  concerned  in  badly  executed  works  will  suffer,  and  do 
suffer,  in  Mr.  Gun’s  neighbourhood.  The  public  are  injured — the  contractor,  who  is  refused 
payment  for  bad  work,  is  injured — and  often  being  a pauper,  the  labourers  are  unpaid,  and 
so  injured. 

“ The  district  above-mentioned  comprises  about  one-eighth  of  Kerry ; and,  1 am  happy 
to  be  able  to  say,  it  is  the  only  one  where  there  has  been  any  great  public  inconvenience 
from  bad  roads.  In  it  there  is  the  greatest  intercourse,  and  there  was  the  greatest  amount 
of  what  used  to  be  called  road-jobbing,  the  effect  of  which  has  not  been  got  rid  of ; and. 
at  the  road  sessions,  I cannot  persuade  the  magistrates  and  cess-payers  to  allow  enough 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  roads.  Through  the  rest  of  the  county,  cases  do  occur  where 
roads  are  neglected  from  either  of  the  causes  I have  described,  but  they  are  not  many.  The 
county  roads  now  comprise  1,100  miles,  and  cost  about  £10,000  a year ; the  amount  refused 
or  not^  levied  is  generally  £1,200  a year ; and  there  was  never  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  the 
roads  in  such  repair  as  to  cause  public  inconvenience : there  has  been  eight  per  cent. ; and 
in  the  barony  referred  to  it  has  been  as  high  as  twenty-two  per  cent.,  about  four  years  ago. 

* For  all  this  I say  there  is  no  remedy  existing ; — 1st,  Because  if  there  is  no  contract,  by 
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the  23rd  section  of  the  6 & 7 Win.  IY.,  cap.  116,  there  can  be  no  presentment  for  main- 
tenance ; and  2ndly,  If  there  is  neglect  there  are  no  funds  in  course  of  levy  to  meet  the 
county  surveyor’s  expenditure,  required  by  the  54th  section  of  that  act. 

“ The  recommendation  to  alter  the  Irish  law  to  the  Scotch  practice  was  made  by  the 
grand  jury  of  Kerry,  without  their  understanding  much  about  it.  Cut  it  looks  so  like  the 
old  supervisor-ship  system  of  ten  years  ago.  that  1 think  it  would  give  rise  again  to  the  same 
corruption  that  disgraced  the  country  before  the  present  grand  jury  laws  were  enacted. 
If  under  surveyors  are  wanting,  the  present  act,  sec.  43,  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
as  many  as  may  he  thought  necessary." 

No.  139. — Statement  of  Sir  Author  Blennerhassett,  hart.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the 
Rev.  Eugene  O’Sullivan,  No.  6S2. 

“ In  no  instance  whatever  is  the  letting  double  the  poor  law  valuation ; and  if  I except 
the  farm  of  Douglas,  the  poor  law  valuation  is  not  ten  per  cent.,  under  the  letting,  and  the 
greater  part  is  not  let  five  per  cent,  over  the  poor  law  valuation. 

“ With  regard  to  Douglas,  I have  to  observe  that  the  nominal  letting  and  the  poor  law- 
valuation  is  nearly  as  stated  in  the  extract  from  the  evidence ; hut  I have  to  observe,  that 
it  was  at  my  pressing  instances  that  the  poor  law  valuator  made  an  amendment  in  his  first 
valuation,  which  was  considerably  higher ; and  he  only  made  the  reduction  after  I made  it 
evident  to  him  that  I never  received  any  thing  like  the  sum  assumed. 

" Douglas  is  a precarious  sort  of  property,  being  a good  deal  an  intake,  protected  by 
banks,  which  I am  obliged  to  keep  in  constant  repair,  expending  from  year  to  year  large 
sums  for  the  protection  of  the  tenants’  property  against  any  break  in  the  banks. 

“ I had,  for  instance,  to  lay  out  no  smaller  a sum  than  £200  last  year  for  damages  done 
the  bank  ; and  this  year  I have  already  expended  more  than  £80,  besides  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  over  £30  to  the  tenants  for  making  banks.  Besides,  the  rev.  gentleman  kept  out  of 
view  a large  tract  of  island,  winch  was  stoned  at  an  immense  outlay  of  capital,  and  which 
makes  for  the  tenants,  besides  manure  for  themselves,  two-thirds  of  a gale’s  rent  each  year, 
by  the  sale  of  the  sea-weed  that  grows  upon  those  stones. 

“ There  is  no  widow  at  Douglas  who  pays  me  £3G  a gale  for  twenty-two  acres  of  land, 
and  the  rev.  gentleman  must  have  made  a mistake,  or  the  extract  is  not  correct.  I have 
also  to  observe,  that  with  regard  to  the  tenants  who  were  to  he  ejected,  it  occurred,  as  they 
themselves  told  me,  because  they  were  advised  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Sullivan  not  to  pay  but 
what  they  wished ; and  I was  obliged  to  proceed  against  them ; but  when  they  showed  a 
willingness  to. pay,  I forgave  them  the  greater  part  of  the  cost;  and  it  is  plain  that  it  is 
because  they  refused  to  pay  any  thing  that  I had  recourse  to  law.  because  that  all  tlie 
other  tenants  owed  the  same  amount  of  rent.  I have  also  to  give  as  strong  a contra- 
diction as  I can  to  that  part  of  Mr.  O’Sullivan's  evidence,  which  says,  * that  the  tenants 
pay  me  that  rent  because  that  they  have  recourse  to  the  sea ; ’ thereby  inferring  that 
they  have  other  modes  of  making  money  than  by  the  land.  They  carry  on  no  traffic 
whatever ; they  catch  no  fish,  nor  have  they  any  boats,  except  two  of  them,  and  they  are 
used  only  for  drawing  sand  for  manuring  the  farm,  or  perhaps  bring  a load  to  a neighbour,  in 
lieu  of  which  they  get  labour.  Some  of  the  farm  was  leased  long  before  I came  to  enjoy 
the  property ; it  is  let  since  a good  many  years,  and  I let  the  remainder  at  the  same  rent." 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Stephen  Edward  C’ollis,  esq.,  No.  77 3,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  Air.  William  Hishon,  No.  639. 

“ 3.  Having  read  the  statement  of  William  Hishon,  have  yon  any  thing  you  wish  to  state 
to  the  commissioners? — Yes;  I consider  that  it  is  very  incorrect.  I wish  to  inform  the 
commissioners,  that,  in  or  about  the  year  1S39,  the  rents  of  certain  parts  of  his  lordsliip’s 
estates,  probably  on  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  acres,  were  somewhat  too  low,  and 
there  was  an  augmentation  of  about  6,?.  an  acre,  and  some  of  those  lands  are  the  very  best 
in  the  neighbourhood ; and  in  those  cases  where  these  rises  did  take  place,  it  was  done 
upon  a valuation. 

“ 4.  Who  was  the  person  employed  to  make  the  valuation  ? — One  person  made  it,  and  that 
was  his  lordship’s  land  steward ; and  it  was  examined  and  approved  by  me.  I also  wish 
to  state  that,  in  the  cases  where  those  rises  did  take  place,  it  was  only  after  the  period 
such  as  is  usually  given  in  leases — sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ; and  in  a few  cases,  abate- 
ments which  had  been  made  under  leases  were  withdrawn  in  the  same  year.  There  were 
several  parts  of  his  lordship’s  lands  also  held  at  will,  upon  which  no  additional  rent  had 
been  placed.  The  part  of  Lord  Monteagle’s  estate  to  which  I understand  William  Hishon 
particularly  refers,  as  having  been  since  that  limed  and  drained,  I consider  must  be  the 
farm  called  Lees,  on  which  the  highest  augmentation  had  taken  place.  At  the  time  of 
letting  that  farm,  it  was  completely  shut  up : Lord  Monteagle  made  a road  through  it,  on 
purpose  to  enable  the  tenant  to  improve  the  lands.  The  augmented  rent  on  this  farm,  of 
about  300  acres,  was  £241  10s.  6d.  It  was  valued  in  tbe  year  1807  at  £387  11s.  2d.,  and 
in  the  vear  1817  at  £440  19s.  lid.,  by  perfectly  competent  land  valuers;  and  1 consider 
about  £60  or  £70  is  to  be  deducted  from  those  valuations  for  certain  portions  of  land  which 
Lord  Monteagle  has  in  his  own  hand.  I conceive  the  poor  law  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  sav  to  it ; it  could  not  do  so.  because  the  dates  put  that  at  rest.  I also  wish  to  state, 
in  consequence  of  some  difficulties  having  occurred,  the  abatements  have  been  withdrawn; 
the  last  two  years,  they  have  entirely  been  put  an  end  to  and  withdrawn,  which  this  man 
must  have  known  perfectly  well.  By  the  abatement  being  withdrawn,  I mean  the  increased 
rents  have  been  forgiven.” 


Appktdix  B. 
No.  138. 

Henry  Stokes,  esq. 


No.  139. 

Sir  Arthur  Blenner- 
bassett,  bart. 

See  Rev.  Eugene 
O'Sullivan's 
Evidence,  No.  682. 


775. 

Stephen  E.  Collis, 
esq. 

See  Mr.  IF.  Hukon's 
Evidence , No.  639. 
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Appendix  B. 

845. 

J.  A.  Braddell,  esq. 

See  lieu.  Michael 
O'  Connor's  Evidence 
No.  578. 


Sec  Mr.  O'Brien 
Dillons  Evidence , 
No.  562. 


995, 

Gerald  Dillon,  esq. 

Sec  Rev.  J.  Kearney's 
Evidence,  No.  426. 


Extracts  from  the  Evidence  of  John  Armistead  Braddell,  esq.,  No.  845,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Michael  O’Connor,  No.  578,  and  O’Brien  Dillon,  esq.,  No.  5(jo 
“ 25.  Was  there  any  individual  murdered  on  Mr.  Cole  Bowen’s  estate  ? — There  were  two 
people  murdered  on  it.  One  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Kennedy ; he  was  put  in  the  care 
of  a farm  that  Mr.  Bowen  recovered  by  ejectment;  the  farm  was  over  100  plantation  acres 
held  by  a Captain  Bowennan,  in  the  militia. 

“ 26.  Did  you  manage  for  Cole  Bowen  then  ? — I was  his  agent ; but  he  directed  every 
thing  to  he  done  on  the  estate.  *' 

“ 27.  When  did  that  take  place? — I should  think  in  1838  or  1839.  The  ejectment  was 
brought  upon  title,  although  there  was  a good  deal  of  rent  due,  and  I believe  that  Captain 
Bowerman  got  the  rent  from  his  under-tenants  ; I should  think  that  there  were  not  above 
five  under-tenants,  or  six  at  the  utmost.  I thought  we  should  not  be  able  to  produce  the 
lease.  The  lease  was  missing,  and  they  took  advantage  of  it,  but  we  found  it  among  some 
old  papers,  and  the  lease  had  expired  ; he  took  defence,  and  put  me  to  the  expense  of  a 
record  at  the  first  assizes  held  in  Nenagh,  when  the  county  was  divided. 

“ 28.  Were  the  under-tenants  ejected? — Yes. 

“ 29.  Were  they  put  back  ? — Some  were  put  back,  and  some  were  transferred,  and  some 
never  got  their  ground.” 


“ 50.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Brien  Dillon  relative  to  the  property  of  the 
late  Mr.  Cole  Bowen  ?— Yes. 

“51.  Are  you  aware  to  what  farm  reference  is  made  when  he  speaks  of  ‘three  or  four 
hundred  tenants’*  being  turned  out  ? — It  is  quite  preposterous  ; it  must  be  either  of  the 
farms  I have  mentioned. 

“ 52.  Is  there  any  farm  upon  the  Cole  Bowen  estate  upon  which  any  number  at  all 
approaching  to  that  have  been  ejected? — No,  not  at  all.  Upon  the  whole  estate  there  are 
hut  ninety  tenants.  I think  on  that  farm  of  Clash,  which  was  under  ejectment  when  Mr. 
Bowen  came  in,  there  may  have  been  a considerable  number  of  under-tenants.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  there  were  a number  of  small  tenants  holding  an  acre,  and  an  acre 
and  a half,  and  there  may  have  been  twenty.  Some  of  those  he  kept  in  three  or  four  years, 
and  gave  them  leases  during  that  time,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves, for  the  land  was  nearly  eaten  up,  and  he  gave  that  farm  to  Hogan,  whom  he  had 
turned  out  of  the  other  farm ; he  looked  upon  him  as  really  an  industrious  and  hard 
working  man.  The  facts  are  as  follow : — In  the  spring  assizes  1839  a verdict  was  obtained 
for  the  plaintiff,  Henry  Cole  Bowen,  on  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  on  the  lands 
of  Kilgurteen,  county  of  Tipperary,  and  possession  was  had  in  course  under  lidbere : the 
number  of  services  was  thirteen.  Morgan  Mcara  and  other  under-tenants  being  granted 
then-  crops  by  Mr.  Bowen,  in  the  course  of  cutting  the  same,  forcibly  re-possessed  them- 
selves of  their  holdings  ; and  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  in  Nenagh  refused  to  take 
informations  against  them  on  the  ground  of  a new  tenancy  being  created,  which  involved  the 
necessity  of  another  ejectment,  the  number  of  services  in  which  was  only  seven,  of  which 
Mr.  O’Brien  Dillon,  the  attorney  for  the  defendant,  ought  to  have  had  accurate  knowledge. 

“ 53.  Has  any  outrage,  to  your  knowledge,  been  committed  upon  any  caretaker  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Boyd,  a tenant  upon  the  Cole  Bowen  estate  ? — The  other  day  Mr. 
John  Bovd  was  out  reaping  with  Iris  reapers,  and  his  house  was  attacked  by  two  or  three 
men  in  the  middle  of  tho  day,  looking  for  arms,  and  somebody  called  out  to  him,  and  these 
people  made  off,  and  there  was  notliing  further  done ; but  it  had  no  connexion  with  tho 
ejectment,  or  any  thing  of  the  land. 

“ 54.  How  long  has  Mr.  Boyd  been  in  possession  of  the  farm  ? — Some  years. 

“ 55.  Had  any  tenants  been  evicted  from  that  farm  held  by  Mr.  John  Boyd  ? — None  in 
the  world. 

“ 56.  Had  any  tenants  been  evicted  on  the  farm  of  the  other  Mr.  Boyd  ? — No ; only  one, 
Hogan. 

“57.  Havo  any  occupiers  been  evicted  who  were  not  tenants  of  Mr.  Bowen? — No,  not 
that  I know  of. 

“ 58.  Have  a great  number  of  ejectments  been  brought  upon  that  property? — We  have 
been  obliged  to  bring  different  ejectments  against  the  principal  tenantry ; we  could  get 
no  rent  paid  without  it : but  the  lower  class  of  tenantry  have  been  dealt  with  very  lightly ; 
the  upper  class  have  been  dealt  with  more  harshly,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  in  arrear. 

“ 59.  What  class  of  people  are.  those  you  call  the  upper  class  of  tenants ; are  they  the 
occupying  farmers  ? — Occupying  tenants ; some  of  them  have  under-tenants  upon  them, 
and  some  have  uncommon  fine  houses  and  trees  about  them.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Gerald  Dillon,  esq.,  No.  996,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
the  Rev.  John  Kearney,  No.  426. 

“ 2.  Have  you  read  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Reverend*  John  Kearney,  parish 
priest  of  Kilkenny  W est  ? — I have. 

“ 3.  Is  there  any  observation  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  with  respect  to 
it? — In  the  first  instance,  the  first  part  of  the  statement  is  not  correct;  for  at  the  time 
he  mentions,  the  property  did  not  belong  to  me.  I did  not  get  possession  of  the  property 
until  about  eleven  years  ago,  and  then  I acted  upon  those  arrangements  which  I thought 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  hold  good,  that  were  made  by  my  father,  that  the  tenants  should 

* Subsequently  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Braddell,  Mr,  Dillon  corrected  his  evidence  by  substitut- 
ing the  word  “ several”  for  “three  or  four  hundred.” 
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have  the  lands  they  possessed  then,  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  provided  he 
did  not  want  the  hind  for  himself  or  me.  That  was  always  the  condition.  He  died  in  the 
year  1S33,  and  I came  then  into  possession. 

4.  Was  any  application  made  to  you  for  an  abatement,  bv  the  tenants'? — Xot  at  that 
time  ; since  then  there  was  a kind  of  application,  which  I thought  so  little  about,  that  I 
considered  it  as  an  ordinary  matter,  merely  throwing  out  a hint  or  suggestion : for  I must 
inform  the  commissioners,  that  so  far  from  the  land  being  considerecfhigh,  I have  offered 
a man,  for  twelve  acres.  £20,  to  give  up  possession  of  what  he  holds  without  a lease,  ami 
he  will  not  do  it.  He  has  the  promise  of  a lease  if  he  chooses  to  take  it  out.  but  he  has 
not  done  so.  He  has  only  twelve  acres,  and  he  will  not  give  them  up  for  £20. 

P°  .T°u  remember  about  this  time  twelve-mouths  demanding  rent  from  the 
tenants  ? — \es,  I do,  perfectly  well.  I demanded  the  rent,  and  they  said  they  had  not  it. 
and  would  not  give  it.  I said  I would  certainly  oblige  them  to  pay  it,  if  t-hev  compelled 
me  to  do  so.  The  stipulation  was,  that  they  were  to  get  a certain  time,  which  was  after 
the  fair  day  of  Athlone,  the  4th  or  5th  of  September,  which  l was  always  punctual  in 
giving  them.  . They  asked  me  then  for  some  longer  time,  which  I do  not  exactly  recollect. 
I said,  c At  this  time,  my  arrangements  are  so  made.  1 want  the  money,  and  cannot  mvevoii 
the  time ; if  you  pay  me  the  money  now,  I may  do  so  the  following  rear,  but  if  you  oblige 
me  to  drive  the  land,  I will  not  do  so.’ 

“ 6.  Did  you  drive  the  land? — Yes,  I did.  I understood  that  they  had  the  money  in 
their  pockets,  but  would  not  pay.  One  man  told  me  he  had  had  the  money  for  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  I said,  ! Take  the  time  you  require,  and  pay  me  then ; I cannot  give  you 
longer.’  He  said,  “ That  would  not  do  ; that  lie  should  not  have  sufficient  tune  to  make 
the  rent.’  I drove  the  cattle  ; and  then  they  went  to  Mr.  Kearney,  and  lie  wrote  to  me, 
enclosing  me,  as  I understood,  the  rent.  I asked  the  man  that  brought  me  the  letter,  ‘ Did 
it  coueern  my  tenantry,  and  the  rent  ?’  He  said.  • It  did and  I said,  ‘ Take  back  the  letter 
to  Mr.  Kearney,  with  my  compliments,  and  I do  not  wish  his  interference  in  my  affairs.’ 

“ 7.  Have  you  ejected  any  person  off  that  property  lately  ? — I have. 

__  “ S.  Do  you  remember  ejecting  a widow  with  a large  family,  the  case  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Kearney '? — I do. 

9.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that  took  place  ? — She  had  a promise  of 
the  land  for  fourteen  years,  which  I strictly  adhered  to ; and  at  the  time  that  period  expired, 
or  before  it  expired,  I gave  her  a six  months’  notice  to  leave  the  land,  which  is  the  usual 
course  I adopt.  She  objected  to  do  so,  and  then  I put  it  into  the  hands  of  my  attorney ; 
he  brought  forward  an  ejectment  at  the  sessions,  which  I obtained,  and  did  not  put  it  m 
force  till  I gave  her  her  crop,  which  I believe  to  be  worth  from  £15  to  £20,  or  £25.  It 
is  stated  there  to  have  been  worth  £40. 

" 10.  Did  she  owe  any  rent  ? — Yes,  she  owed  half  a year’s  rent  at-  the  time ; and,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  put  her  out  altogether,  I offered  her  about  five  acres  of  the  land — much 
above  four,  certainly — with  the  timber  aud  stones  of  her  house,  and  that  I would  give  her 
some  money — I did  not  name  the  sum — towards  erecting  a new  house,  and  I offered  her  a 
twenty-one  years’  lease ; and  the  answer  I got  from  her  was,  that  she  would  not  be  allowed 
to  do  it. 

“11.  On  that  property,  have  you  had  occasion  often  to  distrain  for  rent  ? — Xo,  I cannot 
say  I have.  I think  my  tenantry  were  very  punctual,  though  they  had  a wish  not  to  pay  ; 
but  they  were  afraid  not  to  do  so,  knowing  that  I would  drive  the  land  if  they  did  not  pay. 
They  were  punctual  under  the  operation  of  that  dread. 

“ 12.  How  had  you  got  possession  of  the  land  you  offered  to  the  widow? — The  tenant 
could  not  pay  me,  and  would  not  give  up  the  land.  I then  caused  him  to  l>e  arrested  for 
the  rent,  and  sent  to  gaol ; and  then  there  was  a communication  between  us,  that  if  I would 
give  him  a house  and  an  acre  of  land  for  an  acreable  rent,  he  would  give  me  up  the  land, 
which  I at  once  did. 

“ 13.  Was  he  in  much  arrear  of  rent  ? — He  owed  me  a year  and  a half's  rent.  It  was 
certainly  a year,  aud  I think  a year  and  a half. 

“ 14.  Did  this  widow  offer  to  go  to  the  laud  in  question  if  you  built  her  a house  upon 
it  ? — Ho,  she  did  not.  Her  objection  to  go  was,  that  she  was  afraid  to  go.  She  always 
held  out  to  me  that  she  was  afraid  to  go  to  it. 

“ 15.  Were  you  conversant  with  the  circumstances  of  the  tenantry,  generally,  upon  that 
property  ? — Yes ; for  the  last  eleven  years,  since  I possessed  it  myself,  I have  been  conver- 
sant- with  their  circumstances. 

16.  How  far  is  the  property  from  your  residence? — My  residence  is  on  the  property. 
It  is  a farm  of  133  acres ; and  I found  ten  tenants  upon  it,  and  if  1 let  them  go  on  as  they 
■would  wish  to  do,  building  house  after  house,  I should  be  swamped  entirely  after  a few  years. 

“17.  Was  any  statement  made  to  you  as  to  the  circumstances  of  this  widow,  and  did 
you  inquire  into  the  statement  ? — I knew  her  to  he  in  poor  circumstances.  I recollect  her 
coming  to  my  house  and  representing  she  was  in  distress,  and  asking  me  to  lend  licr  10.?. 
Believing  her  to  he  so,  I lent  her  the  sum  she  asked.  At  present  1 do  not  consider  her  in 
distress,  as  the  crop  I gave  her  (before  taking  tbe  land  into  possession  last  week)  was  a 
good  one.  Her  son  works  for  me  occasionally. 

“ 18.  Was  any  application  made  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  her  losing  a horse  ? — No 
application  was  made  to  me,  but  I recollect-  the  circumstances.  It  is  stated  in  the  evidence 
that  it  was  after  the  ejectment,  but  that  could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  horse  dying. 

“ 19.  What  has  become  of  that  widow  now? — A few  days  ago  I put  the  ejectment  in 
force,  aud  put  her  out,  giving  her  her  crops,  as  I mentioned  before,  which  enabled  her  to 
send  two  of  her  family  to  America ; the  remaining  part  she  keeps  for  herself. 
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“ 20.  What  were  the  ages  of  her  family  ? — Her  eldest  son  was  twenty,  I suppose. 

« 21.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  district  ? — I give  8 cl.  a day  all  the  year  round, 
without  food. 

“ 22.  Hoes  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  at  all? — Yes ; if  they 
were  allowed  they  would  sell  very  often.  With  respect  to  the  widow  whose  case  has  been 
referred  to,  I certainly  would  not  have  put  her  out  without  making  her  an  offer.  I should 
have  thought  it  a hardship  to  do  so  ; but  having  made  her  a very  good  offer  of  a lease  of 
twenty-one  years  of  five  acres,  and  a sum  of  money  (I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be,  but  I 
would  have  given  her  something  in  reason  to  remove  her  off),  I thought  it  veiy  fan-,  and 
it  took  away  any  scruple  of  conscience  I might  have  had  about  it  off  my  mind.”  * 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  James  Paul  Holmes,  No.  997,  in  reply  to  Evidence 
of  Mr.  John  Eugene  O’Cavanagh,  No.  553,  and  John  Bridle,  No.  554. 

“ 4.  Hid  you  remove  at  any  time  any  tenants  by  ejectment? — No,  I never  removed  any 
tenants  by  ejectment. 

“ 5.  Hescribe  the  circumstances  under  which  the  tenants  were  removed  from  your 
glebe? — I was  appointed  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath,  with  an  understanding,  that  I should 
build  on  the  glebe  of  BaUangowan,  and  I proceeded  to  do  so — there  was  no  house  upon  it 
before.  The  parish  of  Gallen  was  part  of  the  union  of  Bannagher ; the  incumbent  always 
resided  at  Bannagher,  and  had  let  the  glebe  land  of  BaUangowan.  When  I was  appointed 
by  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath,  it  was  with  the  express  understanding  and  promise,  that  I 
would  build  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  reside  there.  When  put  into  possession  of  the 
parish,  of  course  I was  put  into  possession  of  all  the  temporalities ; and  I found  the  glebe 
lands  of  BaUangowan  in  a most  ruinous  state.  There  was  one  large  farm  of  sixty-six  acres, 
the  principal  part  of  it  held  by  a tenant  non-resident,  a person  of  the  name  of  Hehan.  I 
found  another  part  of  it,  about  twenty-five  acres,  in  possession  I think  of  four  or  five  families ; 
the  part  held  by  those  four  or  five  famUies  was  almost  entirely  untiUed  or  uncultivated — 
they  had  no  means  of  tilling  it.  There  were  only  two  horses  of  the  worst  description  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  which  was  of  the  best  description ; one  tenant  did  not  hold 
more  than  three  acres,  another  four  and  a-half,  and  another  eight  acres.  I told  those  per- 
sons I would  not  continue  them  as  tenants,  but  I would  not  put  them  out  without  remune- 
ration : they  had  never  been  tenants  of  mine  ; they  wrere  tenants  of  Mr.  Burdett,  the  late 
incumbent.  I was  going  to  waU  in  the  land,  and  their  houses  were  upon  the  land  I was 
about  to  waU  in.  I told  them  then  that  they  should  have  their  potato  ground  for  one 
year ; that  I would  not  disturb  them  till  they  got  other  places  of  residence  ; and  that  I 
would  give  them  £7  each  on  going  out.  1 employed  them  for  the  year  they  remained 
there  in  every  way  in  which  they  w’ishod  to  be  employed ; I gave  them  means  of  employ- 
ment, if  they  wished  to  work ; and  they  worked  those  old  horses  which  I employed.  I 
found  them  poor,  and  I left  them  comfortable.  One  man  went  to  America,  receiving  from 
me  £27  105.;  to  another  man,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  for  Iris  work,  together  with 
the  £7  I promised  him,  I gave  £15;  to  another  man  I gave  £7,  the  quantity  of  work 
I do  not  remember ; to  a fourth  man,  I gave  £7 ; and  to  a tenant  who  ran  away  with  crop 
and  stock  from  the  executor  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Burdett,  I gave  £5  more.  Those  are 
all  the  tenants  I had  any  tiling  to  say  to.  To  John  Bridle  I gave  £7.  and  as  much  potato 
ground  as  he  wanted  to  plant  for  that  year.  This  complaint  is  not  a newly  got  up  thing  : 
it  was  the  subject  of  a memorial  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  immediately  after  my  appointment 
to  the  vicarage,  which  memorial  I hold  in  my  hand  ; also  the  letter  of  the  bishop  to  me,  and 
my  answer  to  the  bishop, — [producing  the  same , which  were  read.] 

“ 6.  Is  it  the  fact  that  there  were  fourteen  families  removed  from  your  glebe  ? — No,  it  is 
not.  There  were  about  five  houses  on  the  lands ; from  one  of  those  houses  the  tenant 
had  ran  away,  carrying  the  crop  and  stock,  and  that  left  me  four  families  to  deal  with. 
The  names  of'  those  four  families  were  Cohen,  Bridle,  Roarke,  and  Madden ; and  from 
those  Mr.  O’Cavauagh  has  made  fourteen  families.  Mr.  O’Cavanagh,  who  is  my  accuser,  I 
never  heard  of  till  1 heard  of  him  here.  He  is  a person  from  a distance ; who  brought  him 
here  I do  not  know ; he  has  come  six  miles  off  to  make  an  attack  upon  me.  These  people 
live  in  the  country.  This  ground  upon  which  I was  about  to  build  a house  after  I had 
enclosed  it,  I tilled  it  for  a year.  I found  there  were  not  funds  to  build  a glebe  house : 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  no  money  to  give  for  the  purpose.  I did  not  think  it 
very  expedient  that  I should  advance  the  money  myself  under  the  circumstances,  and  as 
my  own  house  was  four  miles  off,  and  the  bishop  insisted  on  my  residence,  I thought  it 
better  to  wait  and  see  the  turn  the  affair  .would  take.  Living  four  miles  'off  the  glebe  I 
did  not  wish  to  become  a farmer,  having  a good  deal  of  ground  attached  to  my  own  house, 
and  I thought  it  wise  to  set  a part  of  the  land.  This  I did  by  selecting  two  Protestant 
tenants,  to  whom  I gave  thirty  acres  each, — that  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending.  I 
selected  two  Roman  Catholics,  one  of  the  name  of  Gunning,  to  whom  I gave  twenty  acres, 
and  another  of  the  name  of  Kenny,  to  whom  I gave  twenty-three  acres ; they  had  the  land 
before  and  I continued  them  in  possession,  and  the  tenants  told  me  they  were  exceedingly 
obliged  and  grateful  for  the  kindness  I had  shown. 

“7.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  given  by  J ohn Bridle  ? — Y es,  I have  read  it  over.  He  took 
a farm  in  a place  called  Ballyshale,  and  I told  him  if  I had  a small  farm  of  three  or  four 
acres  I would  put  him  into  it ; he  cannot  manage  a large  one,  and  such  an  opportunity  has 
not  yet  occurred.  1 did  nothing  harsh ; I w;is  no  exterminator ; and  the  parties  are  frr 
more  comfortable  than  they  were  before,  and  Bridle  has  got  as  much  potato  land  as  he 
wished  to  sow,  and  has  a very  abundant  crop  upon  the  land,” 
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Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  George  Garvey,  esq.,  No.  998,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the 
Rev.  John  Dalton,  No.  563,  and  Mr.  John  Kennedy,  No.  567. 

“ 4-  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Dalton,  with  respect  to  proceedings 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Bloomfield  ? Yes. 

“ 5.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  offer  with  respect  to  that  evidence  ? Yes. 

“ 6.  Has  any  distinction  been  made  in  your  management  of  that  property,  with  respect 
to  the  turning  out  of  tenants  equally  in  arrear,  whether  they  were  Catholics  or  Protes- 
tants '?  Not  the  least,  whatever.  No  Roman  Catholic  was  ever  ejected  because  he  was  such, 
and  no  Protestant  was  ever  retained,  who  ought  to  have  been  ejected,  because  he  was  a Pro- 
testant ; but  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I would  not  be  very  glad  to  have  Protestant 
tenants.  He  says,  ‘ I know,  for  example,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Bloomfield,  many  Catholics 
have  been  turned  out,  and  not  a single  Protestant,  though  there  are  poor  Protestants  on 
the  land  who  I am  sure  were  as  deeply  in  debt  as  the  Catholic  tenantry : in  fact,  these  ten 
years  back,  I have  not  known  an  instance  of  a Protestant  tenant,  rich  or  poor,  being  turned 
off  his  place.5  Then  he  is  asked,  ' Have  there  been  many  Roman  Catholic  tenants  removed 
during  that  time  on  that  estate  ? ’ He  says,  • Y es,  five  or  six,  during  the  ten  years.’  I 
think  he  had  been  speaking  there  of  eight  or  ten  years  since  1827.  He  says  ten  years. 
That  may  have  been  the  time  that  he  was  there.  He  is  the  priest  of  the  parish,  and  it  mav 
mean  the  time  that  he  was  there.  Five  or  six  may  have  been  removed  in  that  time : blit 
there  have  been  eight  or  ten  altogether  removed  (luring  the  time  I have  been  agent. 

“ 7.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  tenants  upon  the  estate  ? — I should  sav 
about  120. 


“ 8.  What  have  been  the  causes  generally  of  serving  ejectments  upon  those  tenants? — 
Non-payment  of  rent  is  the  general  cause.  There  may  liaA’e  been  one  or  two  cases.  One 
is  here  particularly  alluded  to,  which,  when  I come  to,  I will  explain  more  particularly.  I 
can  tell  if  there  was  any  other  cause  than  that  of  non-payment  of  rent.  I have  a rough 
memorandum  made  out  from  which  I could  tell. — [The  witness  refereed  to  his  memoran- 
dum.']— No,  there  was  no  other,  except  a man  who  had  a house  merely  on  the  bog,  and 
the  one  I have  alluded  to  already,  which  was  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

“ 9-  What  is  the  excepted  case  to  which  yon  allude  ? — He  is  asked  what  the  man  was 
dispossessed  for,  and  he  says,  ‘ He  had  the  rent  ready  to  pay  it  up.  hut  the  agent  did  not 
like  small  holdings.5  He  is  asked  what  was  the  name  of  the  man.  and  he  says,  * His  name 
is  Walker.5  (It  should  be  Walthough).  He  was  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  an  ancient 
tenant  of  Lord  Bloomfield.  The  examination  then  proceeds,  ‘ What  sized  holding  had  he  ? 5 
He  says,  ‘Two  acres,  I think.’  ‘ How  long  had  he  been  in  possession?’ — ‘ He  was  mar- 
ried to  the  only  daughter  of  the  former  tenant ; her  father  died,  and  before  he  died,  he  got 
his  daughter  married  to  this  man,  a man  of  the  very  best  character ; he  was  removed  with- 
out any  reason  whatever,  that  I could  understand,  except  Mr.  Garvey’s  unwillingness  to 
have  this  man  hold  so  small  a quantity  as  two  acres,  and  he  had  him  turned  out,  though  he 
had  his  rent  ready.5  The  case  of  that  man  is  tliis : — There  had  been  originally  a lease  for 
ten  acres.  The  man  to  whom  it  was  leased  divided  it  between  his  four  children ; tliis  was 


previous  to  Lord  Bloomfield's  purchase  of  the  property.  The  four  children  were  in  pos- 
session, when  he  purchased  the  property,  and  I became  the  agent.  They  were  very  much 
mixed  up  together,  and  held  in  lots,  as  they  term  it  themselves : and  I wished  to  square 
those  farms,  and  regulate  them.  Some  of  the  people  were  employed  as  labourers  by  Lord 
Bloomfield ; one  of  them  went  away,  and  left  the  place.  He  was  purchased  out.  The 
second  was  an  old  man.  with  two  sons  and  a daughter,  though  this  reverend  gentleman 
says,  he  had  an  only  child,  a daughter.  The  man  who  had  these  two  sons  and  a daughter 
was  given  to  understand,  when  his  farm  was  squared,  and  he  got  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  land,  I think  as  well  as  I recollect,  two  acres,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  others  going 
away — but  he  was  given  to  understand,  that  his  family  would  only  be  allowed  to  remain  in  it 
during  his  life,  but" that  it  would  not  be  continued  in  so  small  a division  afterwards.  After 
some  time  his  sons  expressed  a wish  to  leave  him.  They  did  not  wish  to  let  the  place,  as 
it  was  reported  to  me,  and  the  father  wrote  to  Lord  Bloomfield  to  request  that  his  daughter 
might  be  allowed  to  marry,  and  his  son-in-law  be  brought  to  live  there.  Lord  Bloomfield 
sent  the  letter  to  me,  and  asked  my  opinion,  and  my  reply  was,  that  I had  made  such  an 
arrangement  with  the  man,  that  his  son-in-law  might  live  with  him,  as  he  was  an  infirm  old 
man,  during  his  life,  hut  that  the  original  agreement  I had  made  must  be  carried  out,  and 
that  when  he  died  the  farm  would  he  taken  up  and  added  to  the  one  adjoining.  The  old 
man  was  told  this  himself,  his  daughter  was  told  so,  and  her  mother  was  told  so.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  daughter  was  married,  aucl  t-liis  man  came  and  lived  in  the  house.  I 
supposed  he  was  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made.  I had  given  a reply 
to  the  petition,  and  settled  the  matter,  as  I thought ; hut  when  the  old  man  died  1 required 
this  man  to  leave  the  place — he  had  been  there  a year  or  two.  He  said  it  was  a very  hard 
case,  and  be  hoped  I would  continue  him  the  tenant.  I said,  ‘ Certainly  not ; you  were 
positively  told  you  could  not  be  continued  the  tenant.5  He  said  I have  done  so  and  so. 
I said,  1 1 will  have  the  thing  valued,  and  if  you  have  done  any  tiling,  or  expended  any- 
thing, it  shall  be  repaid  you.5  With  regard  to  the  old  woman,  I sent  for  her,  and  told  her 
she  should  have  a pension  of  £5  a year : and  as  to  the  man,  that  he  should  be  remunerated 
for  any  improvement  he  had  made";  but  that  it  would  defeat  all  my  plans  if  the  arrange- 
ment, which  had  been  laid  out  years  before,  was  not  carried  out  steadily  now,  and  that  I could 
never  make  an  arrangement  in  future,  and  that  the  man  must  go.  They  ^said  they  would 
not  go.  I then  served  a notice  to  quit,  and  an  ejectment,  aud  the  man  toOK  defence  to  the 
Supp.,  Part  H.  ^ ^ 


Appfsijis  B. 

993. 

George  Garvey,  esq. 
See  Be v.  J.  Daltons 
Evidence,  No.  563. 
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Appendix  B.  ejectment,  from  some  informality.  I was  not  there.  I made  the  necessary  affidavit  to  verify 

the  account,  but  did  not  remain  in  court.  I did  not  know  that  there  was  a defence  to 

998:  the  ejectment,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  succeeded  on  the  defence,  and  I was 

George  Gar?ey,  es4.  d;sm:issed  The  next  sessions  I brought  it  on  again,  and  got  a decree,  which  decree  I 
executed,  and  got  possession  of  the  place,  and  threw  down  the  house  ; and  Mr.  Dalton 
states  that  a police  barrack  has  been  built  upon  the  ground.  He  is  asked,  * What  has  been 
done  with  the  land  since  ? ’ He  says,  ‘ They  are  building  a police  barrack ; there  was  no 
police  in  the  neighbourhood  before  that,  and  they  were  introduced  in  consequence  of  this.’ 
That  is  not  true  ; there  was  a police  party  in  the  district,  very  near,  and  had  been  for  the 
space  of  two  years  previous  to  this,  and  in  consequence  of  an  outrage  that  took  place  near 
this.  A police  party  had  been  removed  to  a very  inconvenient  place ; and  in  consequence 
of  an  application  by  the  authorities  to  Lord  Bloomfield,  he  built  a police  barrack  upon  this 
spot,  where  they  particularly  suggested  it  should  be  built.  Major  Priestly  pointed  it  out 
to  me,  not  the  immediate  locality,  but  within  200  yards.  He  pointed  out  the  forge,  and 
said,  if  that  could  be  enlarged  and  given  up,  it  would  do.  I said,  we  cannot  get  that,  but 
we  will  build  one  within  100  yards  of  it,  and  he  said  that  would  do.  There  is  another 
statement  in  Mr.  Dalton’s  evidence,  in  which  he  says  that  a farm  was  divided  between  two 
Protestants,  it  having  been  held  formerly  by  one  Roman  Catholic.  The  tenant  alluded  to 
there  was  very  largely  in  arrear ; he  owed  a very  large  sum.  There  were  about  thirty- 
three  acres,  and  he  owed  £115,  although  he  had  been  forgiven  a large  arrear.  I speak 
accurately  upon  this,  because  I had  occasion  to  make  a memorandum  at  the  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  a similar  sort  of  statement  appearing  in  the  Pilot  newspaper.  I then  thought 
it  high  time  to  remove  him.  He  told  me  that  his  son  was  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
a wealthy  farmer,  and  he  wished  me  to  allow  that  farmer  to  be  the  tenant  of  the  farm. 
To  that  I consented,  not  to  the  son  becoming  the  tenant,  but  the  father — for  the  father 
was  wealthy,  but  the  son  was  a pauper.  The  father-in-law  wished  to  become  the 
tenant ; he  said  he  would  stock  the  land,  and  any  stock  that  the  others  had  might  be 
taken  away,  and  I made  liim  the  tenant,  and  him  alone.  In  a short  time  he  contrived  to 
run  into  arrear. 

“ 10.  Was  he  a Roman  Catholic? — Yes,  he  was.  He  got  into  arrear.  He  had  passed 
notes  for  some  of  the  arrear,  and  when  I proceeded  to  sue  him  for  those  notes,  he  made 
over  his  property  to  his  son,  and  cleared  the  lands,  and  left  me  without  rent  or  arrears, 
or  any  thing  else,  and  I thought  it  high  tune  to  follow  up  the  proceedings  I intended  to 
carry  out,  but  he  surrendered  the  place  and  gave  it  up  to  me.  I thought  if  there  was  any 
body  in  the  wrong,  it  was  myself,  in  being  so  exceedingly  lenient  to  him.  I thought  I 
should  have  a good,  deal  to  do  to  excuse  myself  to  Lord  Bloomfield,  little  thinking  of  being 
accused  of  acting  otherwise  than  kindly.  The  farm  was  on  my  hands  for  some  time.  I 
found  it  difficult  to  get  a tenant.  I shall  remark,  that  I never  make  a stranger  a tenant 
while  there  is  a tenant  on  the  estate,  or  a tenant’s  son,  fit  to  take  the  land.  I could  not 
get  upon  the  estate  a suitable  tenant — a man  who  would  leave  his  own  farm,  or  set  up  his 
son  in  a proper  manner.  There  ivere  two  Protestant  tenants  adjoining,  very  Avell  con- 
ducted men ; they  had  two  sous  that  they  were  anxious  to  get  into  a farm,  and  to  those 
two  sons  I gave  the  farm.  That  is  my  answer  to  the  charge  of  putting  out  a Roman 
Catholic  tenant,  and  putting  in  two  Protestants. 

“11.  After  these  two  young  men  were  so  placed  in  the  farm,  was  there  any  outrage 
committed? — Yes,  an  outrage  took  place  about  the  1st  of  November,  1S43.  The  offices 
of  one  of  these  men  were  set  on  fire,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  fire  Ins  dwelling-house. 
The  offices  were  burnt  to  the  ground ; and  the  other  man’s  house  was  fired  into,  and 
the  windows  broken  by  the  shots,  in  consequence  of  which  I have  since  barricaded 
their  houses.  I thought  it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  in  consequence  the  police  have  been 
placed  there. 

“ 12.  Was  that  subsequent  to,  or  previous  to,  the  occurrence  relating  to  the  man  with 
the  two  acres  ? — It  was  previous  to  that. 

“ 13.  Have  those  persons  continued  subsequently  on  the  land  ? — Yes. 

“ 14.  And  paid  their  rent  regularly? — Yes,  they  have  paid  the  rent  well;  they  were  the 
Bons  of  good  decent  tenants.  Mr.  Dalton  says  in  his  evidence  that  Protestants  have  not  been 
ejected,  although  they  do  not  pay  then*  rent  as  Avell  as  others.  The  fact  is,  there  were 
other  Protestants  who  did  not  pay  the  rent,  and  they  were  ejected. 

See  Mr.  j.  Kennedy  t “15.  Has  there  been  any  case,  since  your  agency  to  Lord  Bloomfield,  in  which  a number 

Evidence,  No.  567.  of  small  tenants  have  been  turned  out,  in  order  to  make  large  farms — say  of  100  or 
150  acres? — No,  not  one.  With  respect  to  the  property  of  Lord  Norbury — for  John 
Kennedy  alludes  to  his  estate  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  with  which  I am  connected — I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  no  such  case  has  occurred.  My  general  system  has  been,  that, 
where  a lease  has  fallen  in,  and  I have  found  a number  of  tenants  upon  the  land,  invariably 
to  deal  with  them  in  the  first  instance,  even  where  they  hold  an  acre  of  ground.  Parties 
holding  any  thing  over  that,  I have  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of ; but  with  regard  to  the 
others,  I have  told  them,  ‘ I will  square  your  farms.  Comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 
estate,  and  you  are  safe  in  your  holdings.  Depart  from  them,  and  you  will  be  turned  out. 

“16.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  whether  the  same  system  has  been  acted  upon  with 
regard  to  Lord  Norbury’s  other  estates  ? — Yes ; there  has  been  no  case  where  tenants  have 
been  turned  out  with  a view  of  consolidating  small  farms  into  large  ones.  There  have  been 
poor  tenants  turned  away,  but  not  with  that  view.  . 

"17.  Has  any  removal  of  tenants  taken  place  to  any  extent,  in  order  to  add  to  the 
demesne  either  of  Lord  Norbury  or  Lord  Bloomfield,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent  has  it 
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gone  ? — There  has  not  been  a single  ease  of  the  kind  upon  Lord  Norbury's  estate  here. 
The  estate  upon  which  he  fell,  there  were  two  or  three  tenants  removed,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  demesne,  but  they  were  placed  in  much  better  holdings,  where  they  are  now. 
They  are  infinitely  superior  holdings,  and  they  were  remunerated  ; but  in  no  case*  was  there 
any  body  violently  removed.  There  were  only  four  cases,  and  those  men  are  now  living 
contiguous  to  the  demesne ; they  were  remunerated,  and  put  into  better  farms.  In  fact, 
there  was  a bargain  with  them,  and  they  were  happy  to  make  the  bargain ; they  were 
removed  off  the  hog,  which  has  since  been  reclaimed.  * 

" IS.  You  have  mentioned  that  in  four  instances  persons  who  had  been  occupiers  of  Land 
oil  Lord  Norbury’s  estate  had  been  placed  in  better  farms : how  was  that  land  obtained  ? — 
There  was  a dispossession  of  tenants  there,  but  it  had  no  reference  to  the  exchange.  There 
had  been  in  two  cases  tenants  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  but  it  had  probably  been 
two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  removal  of  those  parties,  and  it  was  not  in  order  "to  put 
them  there  that  these  evictions  took  place ; but  it  was  because  they  bad  been  evicted,  and 
the  land  was  vacant,  that  these  men  were  put  there. 

“ 19.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  to  Lord  Bloomfield? — Seventeen  years. 

“ 20.  For  Lord  Norbury,  how  long? — Since  1831,  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  old  lord. 

“21.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  upon  either  of  those  estates? — Upon 
Lord  Bloomfield’s  estate  I have  had  little  opportunity  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  rents 
except  abating  them,  for  there  has  been  no  land  to  let  where  tenants  have  been  evicted ; 
the  land  has  been  added  to  their  neighbours’  farms.  But  the  system  upon  which  I have 
valued  lands  has  been  this  : — I have  called  into  my  aid  a good  practical  Irish  farmer,  and  I 
have  also  taken  the  agriculturist  of  the  estate ; for,  fortunately,  upon  the  estates  of  both 
noblemen  I have  the  honour  of  acting  for,  Lord  Bloomfield  and  Lord  Norbury,  there  arc 
agriculturists  employed.  I take  an  Irish  farmer  and  the  agriculturist,  and  we  walk  the 
lands  together  and  judge  of  them  in  every  way.  Some  land  may  be  contiguous  to  manure, 
to  turbary,  and  to  markets ; every  thing  of  a local  character  is  necessary  to  be  understood, 
before  placing  the  value  upon  a farm.  I hear  what  these  men  have  to  say ; — I hear  what 
the  Irish  farmer  thinks  can  be  got  off  the  land — I then  hear  what  the  Scotch  agriculturist 
thinks  may  be  got  off  it  if  drained  and  improved  in  other  respects ; and  I strike  a medium 
in  my  own  estimation  between  what  they  say. 

“ 22.  Can  you  state  at  all  what  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  you  generally  consider 
may  be  fairly  reserved  to  the  landlord  as  rent.  Have  you  any  rule  or  scale  by  which  you 
go  ? — I certainly  think,  if  the  landlord  has  one-third,  he  has  a fair  proportion. 

“ 23.  On  tlie  estates  of  Lord  Bloomfield  and  Lord  Norbury,  when  is  the  rent  usually 
demanded  ? — Within  six  months — what  is  termed  one  gale  before  another — that  is  the  time 
it  is  demanded ; not  to  let  one  gale  overtake  another.  I endeavour  to  prevent  a year’s  rent 
being  due,  but  I am  often  obliged  to  wait  for  the  crop  the  entire  year ; generally  in  April 
and  October  it  is  paid. 

“ 24.  Have  you  occasion  to  resort  to  distress  much? — Very  little  indeed,  because  I do 
not  consider  it  efficacious. 

“ 25.  The  truth  is,  you  found  a great  difficulty  in  getting  buyers  ? — That  is  the  plain 
fact,  and  therefore  I do  not  resort  to  it,  I think  it  a bad  thing  to  make  au  appearance 
that  we  cannot  carry  out. 

“ 26.  What  is  the  course  you  usually  resort  to  to  enforce  payment  from  defaulting 
tenants? — Notice  to  quit,  and  civil  bill  ejectment  if  not  paid. 

“ 27.  Within  your  experience  have  many  cases  occurred  in  which  tenants  have  redeemed 
within  six  months,  or  has  it  generally  ended  in  their  quitting  ? — There  is  very  generally  a 
settlement. 

“ 28.  Can  you  give  any  thing  like  a general  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  tenants  evicted 
from  Lord  Norbury’s  estate  since  you  have  been  agent? — I should  say  that  it  may  bo 
necessary  to  make  a distinction  between  Lord  Norbury’s  estates.  The  present  lord  does 
not  possess  all  the  estates — the  father  did  : th,e  one  is  Mr.  Toler's  estate — the  major  part 
of  the  Tipperary  estate  ; and  some  part  of  the  estate  which  Lady  Norbury  possesses : the 
present  lord  possesses  some  of  them,  and  some  in  Clare.  On  Mr.  Toler  s Tipperary  estate 
there  have  been  thirteen  tenants  evicted  out  of  about  200,  upon  sometliing  near  10,000 
acres  of  land. 

“ 29.  Were  those  tenants  mostly  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent?— Fes,  for  nonpay- 
ment of  rent ; they  held  very  small  holdings,  and  in  no  instance  did  they  owe  less  than 
tw'o  years’  rent.” 


Ex-tract  from  the  Evidence  of  Captain  Samuel  Vmkoles,  So.  1002,  in  reply  to  Evidence 
of  Mr.  Robekt  Fitzgekald,  No.  607. 

“3.  Have  you  seen  the  examination  of  Robert  Fitzgerald,  taken  at  Kilrusk  ? — I have 

read  it.  , , . 0 T t.-  1 1 

“ 4.  Have  you  anv  explanation  you  wish  to  give  upon  the  subject  .—I  think  he  answers 
it  himself.  I regard  it  as  fully  answered  by  the  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  sea  shore.  It 
was  arranged  with  the  common  consent  of  the  tenants,  that  as  Kilkee  becoming  a sea- 
bathing place  would  be  a great  benefit  to  them,  they  would  not  disturb  the  shore— that 
they  would  waive  their  right  to  the  saud ; and  with  regard  to  the  sea-weed,  there  is  none, 
or  none  of  any  importance. 


Appesdix  B. 

998. 

George  Garvey,  esq. 


1002. 

Captain  S.  Vignolei. 

See  Mr.  Robert  Fitz- 
ijerahr s Evidence, 
No.  607. 
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1002. 

Captain  S.  Vignoles. 


1027. 

John  Moffett,  esq. 

See  Mr.  M.  Gethin' s 
Evidence,  No.  365  ; 
tee  aho  Mr.  Verdun's 
Evidence , No.  367. 
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“ 5.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  witness,  that  he  had  been  promised  compensa- 
tion ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  promise  having  been  made,  and  Mr.  M ‘Donnell  denies  that 
he  ever  made  any.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  laid  out  a considereble  sum  of  money  • 
the  question  is,  whose  money  it  was.  I say  it  was  Mr.  M'Donnell’s.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  fell  into 
arrear;  but  he,  notwithstanding,  claimed  the  benefit  of  every  thing  he  had  Expended.  He 
is  an  exceedingly  bad  tenant.  lie  fell  into  very  heavy  arrears ; and  when  he  made  a com- 
plaint to  me  about  compensation,  I asked  him  what  he  was  entitled  to  compensation  for 
I said,  ‘ You  say  you  have  expended  money ; but  whose  money  was  it  ? You  are  in  heavy 
arrear,  more  than  the  amount  you  have  expended.’ 

“ 6.  Does  that  arrear  still  continue  ? — There  has  been  some  liquidation ; but  there  is  still 
an  arrear.  He  wrote  to  me  to  say,  that  if  I wished  to  appear  well  before  the  world  it 
would  be  desirable  for  me  to  promise  him  some  compensation.  The  fact  is,  moreover  that 
Mr.  M ‘Donnell  holds  the  shore  from  Lord  Conyngham  ; and  it  was  a condition  when  the 
the  lease  was  renewed,  that  the  shore  should  not  be  disturbed.  It  has  created  a market 
there,  and  there  is  an  expenditure  of  nearly  £15,000  a year. 

“ 7.  You  say  that  Mr.  M'Donuell  denies  having  made  him  any  promise  ? Yes. 

“ 8.  Did  you  as  agent  ever  make  any  promise  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  that  he  should  be  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  the  sea  sand  ? — No.  I made  a general  promise — ‘ When  you  place 
yourself  in  a situation  to  claim  any  thing  for  money  expended,  make  a claim,  and  it  shall 
be  attended  to.’  Mr.  M'Donnell  was  most  anxious  that  every  thing  should  be  done  to 
make  the  tenants  comfortable.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  John  Moffett,  esq.,  No.  1027,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr. 

Mr.  Michael  Gethin,  No  365,  and  Mr.  Edward  Howard  Verdon,  No.  367. 

“ 4.  The  statements  made  before  the  Land  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Michael  Gethin,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Howard  Verdon,  proprietor  of  the  Sligo  Champion  newspaper,  are  a misrepresen- 
tation of  facts,  and  calculated  to  mislead,  and  therefore  I shall  confine  my  statement  to 
facts  capable  of  proof.  The  farm  of  Townyfortis  is  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Sligo, 
and  contains  about  about  fifty  (and  not  150)  acres,  plantation  measure,  and  was  formerly 
the  estate  in  fee  of  William  Smith,  who  died  on  the  6th  January,  1840,  leaving  a widow, 
who  is  still  living,  but  he  had  no  children.  William  Smith  was  an  improvident  man,  and 

having  no  issue,  he  executed  three  several  deeds  of  conveyance  of  this  farm,  viz. : One  to 

Richard  Smith,  another  to  Robert  Whittaker,  and  a third 'to  Barton  Smith ; and  from  1831 
to  1834,  there  was  a constant  scene  of  litigation  between  said  Richard  Smith  and  Robert 
Whittaker,  each  insisting  upon  the  rent  from  the  occupying  tenants,  one  of  whom  was  a 
man  named  Denis  Lynch,  from  whom  both  Richard  Smith  and  Whittaker  insisted  on  the 
payment  of  rent,  and  Lynch  being  employed  by  a respectable  merchant  in  Sligo,  as  corn- 
buyer,  that  gentleman  requested  that  I would  protect  Lynch  from  the  payment  of  his  rent 
a second  time ; and  in  1 833  I advised  Lynch  to  tender  his  rent  to  Richard  Smith,  upon 
getting  an  indemnity  against  the  other  claimants,  which  Smith  refused ; and  I then  advised 
him  to  tender  the  same  rent  to  W Jiittaker,  who  also  declined  to  indemnify  Lynch ; and  I then 
filed  a bill  of  interpleader  against  Richard  Smith  and  Robert  Whittaker,  brought  the  rent 
into  court,  and  obtained  the  usual  injunction;  and  on  the  12th  of  January,  1837,  a final 
decree  was  pronounced  in  that  suit,  whereby  Robert  Whittaker  was  declared  to  he  entitled  to 
the  rents  during  the  life  of  William  Smith,  the  grantor,  and  Richard  Smith  became  entitled  to 
the  reversion  in  fee,  under  his  deed,  and  Lynch’s  costs  of  suit  were  decreed  a charge  on  the 
said  Richard  Smith’s  reversionary  interest,  expectant  on  the  death  of  William  Smith.  In 
1837,  Richard  Smith  became  a bankrupt ; and  in  April,  1 838,  liis  assignee,  or  his  agent,  sold 
by  auction  the  bankrupt’s  reversionary  interest  in  fee  in  the  farm,  and  Richard  Gethin,  esq., 
became  the  purchaser ; but  Mr.  Gethin  became  dissatisfied  with  his  purchase,  and  he  found 
fault  with  the  title,  and  he  was  afterwards  discharged  from  the  purchase ; and  on  the  26th 
t i • w-rC  ^anc^s  were  again  set  up  for  sale,  and  I was  declared  the  purchaser ; and 

I lnd  for  the  farm  because  I found  it  necessary  to  do  so  to  create  a fund  for  payment  of  the  costs 
of  the  interpleader  suit,  which  were  unpaid,  and  for  a part  of  which  I afterwards  got  credit 
out  of  the  purchase-money.  Before  I bid  for  the  farm,  I repeatedly  solicited  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker s solicitor  (Mr.  Motherwell)  to  procure  some  friend  to  bid  as  much  as  would  pay  Lynch’s 
costs,  and  that  I would  not  bid  at  all,  but  this  was  refused.  William  Smith  died  on  6th 
January,  1840  ; and  Whittaker  refusing  to  give  me  possession,  I was  obliged  to  bring  an 
ejectment  on  the  title,  which  was  tried  at  Sligo,  in  summer,  1840,  before  a special  jury, 
and  I got  a verdict,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  after 
considerable  litigation,  I was  eventually  put  into  possession,  in  March,  1841 ; and  then 
\\  luttaker  took  the  benefit  of  the  act  for  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  costs  were 
never  paid.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  William  Smith,  I had  a short  deed  of  attorn- 
ment prepared  (which  I still  hold),  and  sent  my  steward  with  it  on  the  lands,  with  a request 
that  the  occupiers  would  sign  it,  and  attorn  to  me  as  tenants,  and  continue  undisturbed  in 
possession  at  the  rents  theretofore  paid  by  them ; but  all  refused  to  attorn,  save  one  (and 
he  is  still  m possession),  and  I was  then  obliged  to  resort  to  the  remedy  by  ejectment.  In 
the  month  ol  January,  1841,  I obtained  judgment  in  the  ejectment;  and  in  the  following 
month  ot  February,  and  early  in  March,  I sent  the  same  steward  (Thomas  Boyle)  to  the 
tenants  on  the  land,  several  times,  and  warned  them  to  quit,  and  not  oblige  me  to  put 
them  out  by  the  sheriff ; but  the  occupiers  refused,  and  still  insisted  that  they  had  a right 
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to  retain  the  possession,  and  that  1 had  no  right  to  dispossess  them ; and  they  were  induced 
to  do  so  by  persons  claiming  under  Whittaker:  and  therefore  a mere  formal  possession 
woald  he  unavailing,  as  I would,  in  that  case,  be  driven  to  a separate  ejectment  against 
each  occupier,  and  I was  therefore  compelled  to  dispossess  such  of  them  as  insisted  upon 
adverse  rights.  On  the  9th  of  March.  1841,  I went  on  the  lands,  accompanied  bv  the 
undei  sheriff,  and  after  taking  a formal  possession  of  a few  of  the  cabins,  the  under  sheriff, 
at  mj  request,  adjourned  the  further  taking  of  such  possession  to  the  ROtli  of  March ; and 
the  under  sheriff  thou  gave  notice  to  ail  the  occupiers,  that  he  would  again  go  on  the  lands 
on  that  day  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  actual  possession  to  me,  and  he.  at  same 
time,  warned  the  occupiers  to  remove  their  goods  in  the  mean  time;  but  several  of  them 
then  declared  they  would  not  do  so ; and  when  the  sheriff  and  mvself  were  quitting  the 
Lodi  nf  , 6 ,occuP;ers’  'vil°  were  assembled  in  a crowd,  shouted  triumphantlv.  On 
the  26th  of  March,  the  under  shenff  went  again  on  the  lands,  pursuant  to  the  adjournment, 
accompanied  by  a party  of  police,  and  with  difficulty  and  much  trouble  delivered  the  pos- 
session, and  dispossessed  all  such  occupiers  as  resisted  the  possession,  claiming  under 
adverse  rights;  and  I then  had  a few  of  the  cabins  of  those  who  claimed  such  adverse  pos- 
session taken  down,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  their  forcibly  retaking  the  possession, 
and  I leit  ten  or  eleven  of  the  tenants  in  the  occupation  of  their' holdings,  and  six  of  such 
tenants  are  still  m occupation  of  their  houses,  and  some  of  larger  portions  of  land  than  they 
formerly  held.  When  the  possession  was  so  changed  on  the  2(ith  of  March,  I left  several 
of  the  houses  on  the  farm  standing,  but  closed  up  and  unoccupied,  and  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  April  following,  several  of  the  adverse  claimants,  who  were  so  dispossessed,  forcibly 
entered  and  re-possessed  themselves  of  their  former  residences,  and  I was  then  forced  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  resident  magistrate  and  the  police  to  restore  that  possession ; and  I 
then  found  it  necessary  to  take  down  the  cabins  formerly  occupied  by  the  persons  who  were 
guilty  of  such  trespass.  The  persons  who  so  took  forcible  possession,  having  assaulted  my 
steward,  they  were  committed  by  the  magistrate,  and  obliged  to  give  bail' to  abide  them 
trial ; but  they  afterwards  expressed  sorrow  for  their  conduct,  proposed  to  go  to  America, 
and  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  I succeeded  in  quashing  the  informations  at  sessions,  and  they 
were  not  prosecuted,  considering  that  several  of  the  occupiers  who  so  resisted  and  claimed 
adverse  possession  were  misled  and  ill  advised.  I afterwards  gave  several  of  them  assist- 
ance to  erect  cabins  elsewhere,  and  others  to  emigrate  to  America ; and  the  old  occupiers 
who  are  still  in  possession  of  different  parts  of  the  farm,  are  much  more  comfortable  than 
they  had  been ; and  the  chief  part  of  the  farm  is  now  held  at  a lower  rent  than  it  was  let 
at  before  I got  possession. 

"5.  Do  we  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  extent  of  the  farm  to  which  your  statement 
refers,  and  to  which  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gethin  and  Mr.  Verdon  refers,  was  not  more  than 
fifty  acres?— Not  more  than  that.  It  might  be  fifty-one.  There  was  a national  school 
on  the  lands,  and  it  was  called  " The  Townyfortis  National  School.”  I was  unwilling  to 
remove  it,  but  it  was  of  an  inferior  class,  in  a small  thatched  cabin,  and  I left  the  master 
with  his  school  in  possession  until  I would  build  a better,  and  I did  build  a good  skated 
house  for  the  purpose  in  a more  convenient  and  better  site,  at  an  expense  of  about  £90  ; 
but  when  (in  January  1842)  I applied  to  the  secretary  of  the  national  board  to  contribute 
to  the  erection  and  carrying  on  of  the  school,  I felt  so  indignant  at  the  reception  I got 
(the  particulars  of  which  I do  not  wish  to  state),  that  I declined  giving  up  the  house  for 
the  intended  purpose,  and  that  house  is  still  unoccupied,  and  the  school  removed  to  an 
adjoining  farm.  The  farm  was  in  a very  poor  and  impoverished  state,  and  in  1841  and  1842  1 
expended  considerable  sums  improving  it,  and  that  part  of  it  not  occupied  by  the  old  tenants 
has  been  lately  let  to  two  joint  tenants  on  a lease,  and  the  present  clear*  profit  does  not 
amount  to  five  per  cent.,  on  what  the  farm  cost  me. 

“ 6.  What  extent  of  farm  does  that  make  which  is  let  to  the  new  tenant  ? — It  is  about 
thirty-three  acres.  When  I purchased  the  reversion  in  1 839,  Whittaker  was  in  receipt  of 
the  rents,  and  continued  so  till  March,  1841  ; and  William  Smith,  the  original  owner,  was 
deprived  of  support,  and  I allowed  him  weekly  support,  which  he  got  till  liis  death ; and 
considering  the  jointure  of  £46  3s.  Id.  provided  by  marriage  articles  for  liis  widow  rather 
scanty.  I increased  it  to  20s.  per  week,  which  she  still  receives.  The  statement  I have 
made  regarding  the  resistance  of  the  tenants,  and  the  reason  for  dispossessing  them,  and 
the  force  used,  was  matter  of  notoriety,  and  was  well  known  in  and  about  Sligo,  where 
Mr.  Gethin  and  Mr.  Verdon  then  resided  and  still  reside.  William  Smith  was  restricted, 
and  had  no  power  to  make  leases  for  any  term  longer  than  his  own  life ; and  therefore  the 
tenants  had  no  valid  leases  from  him  of  any  longer  duration,  and  they  were  all  served  with 
the  ejectment,  and  took  no  defence.  Mr.  Gethin  states  that  I ejected  all  and  tumbled 
down  the  houses.  This  is  not  true,  for  there  are  seven  of  the  old  dwelling  houses  still 
standing,  and  five  of  them  continue  to  he  occupied  by  the  old  tenants.  Mr.  Gethin  states 
that  the  farm  contains  150  acres,  and  that  there  were  twenty  houses  on  it  when  I got 
possession,  each  holding  from  four  to  six  or  eight  acres.  But  this  is  not  true,  for  there  are 
not  more  than  fifty  acres  in  the  farm.  Mr.  Gethin  states,  that  the  farm  was  converted  to 
a grass  farm;  to  my  knowledge  two  small  fields  only,  consisting  of  about  four  acres,  and  not 
more,  was  in  grass  farm  in  1839,  1840,  1841,  and  1842.  Mr.  Gethin  states,  that  there  is 
only  one  house  on  the  farm ; there  are  seven  of  the  old  dwelling  houses  on  the  farm,  and 
one  built  in  1842,  and  all  are  occupied,  and  they  are  all  situate  immediately  adjoining  the 
high  road,  as  well  as  the  new  house  built  for  the  school,  which  is  slated.  The  evidence  of 
Messrs.  Gethin  and  Verdon  is,  in  almost  all  its  parts,  a misrepresentation,  and  calculated, 
to  mislead.” 


Appevdkc  B. 

1027. 

John  Moffett,  esq. 
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1031. 

C.  Gallwey,  esq. 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Christopher  Gallwey,  esq.,  No.  1031,  in  reply  to  Evidence 

of  Rev.  Christopher  Freeman,  No.  699 ; Mr.  Michael  Murphy,  No.  701 ; William 
Neale,  No.  702;  Rev.  Thomas  Barry,  No.  705;  Mr.  William  O’Sullivan,  No.  709- 

Timothy  Connor,  No.  710;  Cornelius  Connor,  No.  711;  Cornelius  H.  Donovan 

No.  712  ; and  Mr.  James  Barry,  No.  632. 

“ 2.  Are  you  land  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  for  liis  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bantry,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — I am,  and  have  acted  as  such  for  nearly  forty  years  past. 

“ 3.  What  in  general  is  the  state  of  cultivation  and  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  these 
estates  ? — In  general  the  agriculture  is  in  a very  backward  state  for  the  most  part.  The  lands 
are  impoverished,  and  badly  fenced ; draining  and  green  crops  are  unknown ; the  tenantry 
are  badly  housed,  ill  fed,  and  ill  clothed ; and  there  are  either  no  roads  through  the 
farms,  or  such  as  are  impassable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

“ 4.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  state  of  things  ? — To  the  middleman  system.  For 
the  greater  portion  "of  the  time  during  which  I have  acted  as  his  lordship’s  agent,  and  up 
to  the  year  1835,  all  his  lordship’s  estates  in  the  barony  of  Bantry  were  held  by  middlemen 
at  a very  low  rent,  and  yielding  to  them  a very  large  beneficial  interest.  Those  middlemen, 
or  mesne  landlords,  ns  a class,  are  men  of  education  and  birth,  and  generally  dependent  on 
the  profits  of  the  lands  they  hold  on  lease  for  the  support  of  their  position  in  society.  The 
habits  of  these  gentlemen  are  in  general  those  of  men  of  independent  income ; and  the 
profits  of  the  land,  which  were  intended  by  the  head  landlord  as  the  provision  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  have,  in  most  instances,  been  devoted  to  the  supply  of 
the  middleman’s  extravagance.  If,  therefore,  the  farms  are  now  without  roads — if  agricul- 
ture is  backward,  the  soil  impoverished,  and  the  resident  tenantry  ill  clothed  and  ill  housed — 
if  the  want  of  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  rent  has  become  a habit  with  them,  and  the 
accumulation  of  arrears  deprives  them  of  independence,  I may  justly  attribute  such  evils  to 
the  conduct  of  those  middlemen,  who,  deriving  a large  profit  from  the  lands,  returned  no 
part  of  that  profit  to  the  renovation  or  increase  of  its  resources.  To  remedy  these  evils, 
my  Lord  Kenmare  laid  down,  as  rules  for  my  future  guidance,  ‘ That  whenever  a middle- 
man’s lease  fell  in,  I should  re-let  the  lands  to  such  of  the  resident  tenantry,  of  good 
character  and  industrious  habits,  as  I found  upon  the  land.  That  in  future  there  should  be 
no  tenant  between  himself  and  the  actual  occupier  of  the  soil.  That  I should  fix  the  rent 
at  the  fair  value  of  the  land  ; and,  that  all  permanent  improvements  should  he  provided  for 
by  his  lordship  out  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenants.’  The  first  lands  which  fell  in  after  the 
adoption  of  these  rules,  were  those  in  the  country  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘ Ahills ;’  and 
as  it  was  to  them  theso  rules  were  first  applied,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  severest 
commentary  has  been  passed,  I shall  shortly  detail  their  past  and  present  history  to  the 
commissioners.  These  lands  consist  of  849  acres  of  profitable  arable  and  pasture  land, 
besides  1,500  acres  of  mountain  and  bog.  They  were  let  by  an  ancestor  of  his  present 
lordship  to  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mellifont,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £86  6s.  2 cl.  present 
currency,  in  the  year  1767.  The  lease  of  those  lands  expired  in  the  year  1S35,  and  the 
lands  are  now  let  at  a gross  yearly  rent  of  £410.  This  latter  rent  is  punctually  paid  to 
me  by  the  tenantry  on  demand,  one  gale,  within  another,  and  I am  never  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  distraining,  or  any  law  process,  to  enforce  its  payment.  I am  sure  the  land  is 
now  let  at  its  fair  value,  and  I believe  at  a rate  considerably  under  that  received  by  the 
middleman,  during  the  greater  portion  of  Ms  tenancy.  During  the  latter  part  of  it,  indeed, 
the  lands  were  considerably  underlet,  as  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a custodiam  creditor  of 
Mr.  Mellifont,  namely,  Mr.  William  O’Sullivan,  who  has  been  examined  by  tliis  commission. 
Every  one  conversant  with  the  letting  of  laud  by  custodiam  creditors  is  aware,  that  it  is 
generally  underlet  by  them,  as  the  lower  the  rents  of  the  lands  the  longer  the  creditor  can 
remain  in  possession.  This  fact  will  explain  the  reason  why  the  former  lettings  of  the 
Ahills  have  been  selected  for  comparison  with  the  lettings  under  his  lordship.  In  corrobo- 
ration of  my  statement,  I hand  in  to  the  commissioners  a rental  of  the  lands  of  Ahills, 
furnished  to  me  in  the  year  1 834,  by  the  late  David  Mellifont,  with  his  observations  on  the 
rent  paid  by  each  tenant — [producing  the  same .]  In  each  case,  the  commissioners  may 
observe,  that  Mr.  Mellifont  complains,  that  the  custodiam  creditor  has  considerably. underlet 
the  lands.  On  the  expiration  of  the  middleman’s  lease,  in  1835,  I found  the  whole  of  the 
lands  divided  into  ten  farms.  Each  of  these  farms  was  occupied,  on  an  average,  by  two  to 
three  families,  who  held  as  tenants  in  common  under,  and  paid  rents  to,  the  middleman.  To 
each  of  those  families  was  attached  a number  of  labourers  who  resided  on  the  lands,  occu- 
pying each  a cabin,  and  an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  the  rent  of  wMch  was  discharged  in 
labour.  This  labouring  class  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tenants  who  held 
under  the  middleman.  They  are  a class  who,  living  by  their  labour,  and  paying  their  rent 
in  labour,  move  about  from  farm  to  farm,  according  as  their  services  happen  to  be  more 
or  less  in  demand;  and  their  destination  then  and  still  depended,  and  depends,  not  upon 
the  will  of  the  head  landlord  or  middleman,  hut  upon  the  mutual  understanding  that  exists 
between  them  and  their  employers,  the  resident  tenants.  I found  all  the  land  at  this  period 
in  a wretched  state  of  cultivation  : no  roads  through  the  farms,  the  tenantry  in  miserable 
hovels,  and  not  a trace  that  Is.  had  been  expended  by  the  middleman  out  of  his 
large  profits  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  I saw  that  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  to  abolish  the  tenancies  in  common,  which,  as  I said  before,  I found  to  prevail  here; 
and  as,  from  the  position  and  situation  of  the  different  farms,  the  further  division  of  them 
was  impracticable,  I could  only  accomplish  my  object  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  tenants 
from  each  farm.  I need  not  dwell  upon  the  evils  which  result  from  tenancies  in  common. 
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I shall  merely  say  that  they  are  among  the  greatest  discouragements  to  the  industry  of  the 
tenant,  by  enabling  the  idle  oftentimes  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  companions'  exertions. 
I did  not,  however,  remove  any  one  without  giving  long  previous  notice,  and  until  he  had 
provided  himself  with  a holding  elsewhere.  In  this  manner,  in  the  years  1S39  and  1S40, 
I dispossessed  fourteen  families,  comprising  sixty-six  individuals,  each  of  these  families 
having  notice  from  1835  up  to  the  time  of  dispossession,  besides  the  usual  six  months' 
notice  to  quit  , in  order  to  prepare  for  removal,  each  of  those  families  being  allowed  on 
departure,  half  a year’s  rent,  besides  their  crops  and  stock,  and  each  of  them  provided  before 
being  turned  out  with  a holding  elsewhere.  I further  state,  upon  my  oath,  that  in  every  case 
where  the  person  to  he  dispossessed  had  no  other  holding.  I made  it  a condition  with  the 
person  retained  as  tenant,  to  allow  him  to  reside  upon  the  farm  until  he  was  able  to  provide 
for  himself  elsewhere.  Tliis  condition  was  always  complied  with,  and  there  are  instances 
where  persons  remained  upon  the  lands  for  more  than  twelve  months  under  the  benefit  of  tliis 
condition.  As  to  the  class  whom  I have  before  termed  the  labouring  class,  none  of  them  have 
been  turned  out  by  me,  with  one  exception,  which  I shall  presently  allude  to.  At  the  time 
when  the  farms  were  surrendered  to  me,  tliis  class,  as  well  as  the  others,  quitted  their  houses, 
in  order  that  the  legal  delivery  of  the  land  might  be  completed  ; but  they  were  immediately 
restored  to  the  possession.  The  exception  to  wliicli  I alluded  was  tliat’of  some  labourers, 
who  li\ed  on  part  of  the  lands  held  by  Mr.  William  O Sullivau,  who  was  examined  before 
this  commission.  These  labourers  I turned  out  in  1836,  but  not  before  they  had  procured 
employment  and  a holding  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  the  number  before  stated,  I turned 
out  six  families  in  the  years  1842  and  1843,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
rent  or  consolidating  farms,  but  because  they  would  not  pay  the  fair  value  of  the  land, 
were  idle  and  bad  tenants,  and  whose  departure  in  each  instance  I purchased  by  the 
forgiveness  of  a year’s  rent,  and  by  giving  up  to  them  their  crops  and  stock.  I may  add, 
that  the  land  from  which  I turned  them  out  is  now  occupied  by  tenants  who  pav  the  same 
rent  with  ease  to  themselves.  As  to  the  statement  that  I turned  out  250  persons  from  the 
lands  of  the  Alulls,  it  is  a gross  and  calumnious  exaggeration.  As  to  the  statement  that 
the  unfortunate  people  were  turned  out  without  notice,  it  is  false  to  the  very  last  degree. 
As  to  the  statement  that  any  persons  were  reduced  to  beggary,  or  perished  by  the  distress 
brought  on  by  removal,  I can  only  state  my  conviction  that  the  statement  is  unfounded, 
and  my  firm  belief,  that  if  any  one  was  reduced  to  such  a deplorable  condition,  their  first 
application  for  relief  would  be  to  myself.  I am  obliged  to  be  satisfied  -with  this  general 
denial,  as  the  statement  against  me  gives  me  neither  name  nor  place  by  which  I can 
identify  the  victims  alluded  to ; and  I have  been  unable,  by  any  inquiry  I could  make,  to 
trace  them  out.  I have  now  described  the  past  condition  of  the  lands  of  the  ‘ Ahills.’  At 
present  they  are  held  by  eleven  tenants,  who  hold  in  severalty,  and  occupy  the  lands  with 
their  families  and  labourers.  Those  eleven  tenants  were,  with  two  exceptions,  chosen  from 
the  actual  occupiers  I found  on  the  land  when  the  lease  fell  in,  and  who  were  recommended 
to  me  by  their  superior  industry,  intelligence,  and  general  good  character.  By  his  lord- 
ship’s direction,  roads  have  been  cut  at  his  expense,  to  an  extent  of  over  ten  miles,  through 
all  the  farms,  whereby  the  tenantry  are  enabled  with  ease  to  convey  manure  to  their  lands 
and  transport  their  goods  to  market.  His  lordship  has  also  agreed  to  build  a slated 
house  for  each  of  these  tenants.  Four  of  these  houses  are  now  ahnost  completed,  and  the 
materials  for  the  rest  have  been  purchased,  the  tenants  alone  furnishing  for  the  building 
stones,  which  they  break  upon  their  farms.  Each  of  these  tenants  punctually  pays  his 
rent,  gale  within  gale,  and  an  allowance  out  of  the  rent  is  made  to  each  for  manure,  and  a 
further  allowance  has  been  agreed  to  be  made  to  each  of  them  who,  by  draining  and  ditching, 
effects  permanent  improvements.  No  one  as  yet  has  taken  advantage  of  this  latter  agreement 
on  this  part  of  his  lordship's  estates,  though  on  other  parts,  where  such  agreements  have 
been  made,  the  tenants  drain  and  ditch,  and  the  expense  of  doing  so  is  allowed  them  out  of 
their  rent.  Leases  have  been  promised  to  all  these  tenants,  a promise  which  his  lordship  is 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  moment  he  is  called  upon  to  do  so.  I must  observe  to  the  commis- 
sioners, that  it  is  my  intention,  with  the  sanction  of  his  lordship,  to  procure  the  sendees  of  a 
resident  agriculturist,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  draining  and  other  agricul- 
tural improvements  carried  on  by  the  tenants.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  * Ahills.’  In  the 
discharge  of  my  duty  I have  become  obnoxious  to  most  of  the  middlemen,  and  have  been 
exposed  in  a peculiar  manner  to  the  resentment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  the  parish  priest  of 
Bantry,  and  of  his  curate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman,  who,  either  from  motives  of  mistaken  bene- 
volence, or  actuated  by  the  opinion  that  their  influence  with  the  people  depended  on  their 
power  over  an  agent  of  their  own  persuasion,  or  by  the  fear  that  a decrease  in  the  number  of 
farm  houses  would  he  a decrease  in  the  number  of  houses  that  paid  their  dues,  have  exerted 
themselves  to  prevent  any  interference  ou  my  part  with  the  tenantry  upon  his  lordship’s 
estates.  As  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which,  aud  of  what  materials  ‘ cases  of  grievance’ 
have  been  manufactured,  I refer  to  the  story  of  the  memorialist,  detailed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Freeman,  who,  according  to  his  statement,  was  first  deprived  of  one-third  of  his  land, 
which  was  given  to  a stranger,  and  subsequently  turned  at  large  upon  the  world,  with  his 
aged  mother  and  brother,  his  potatoes  sold  for  one  gale’s  rent,  and  himself  refused  all 
compensation.  This  story  is  either  an  unmixed  fabrication,  or  composed  from  the  following 
materials: — In  the  year  1S35  a farm  called  Ahillbaun,  part  of  the  Ahills,  fell  in  to  his 
lordship.  It  was  then  occupied  by  two  families,  that  of  a widow  of  the  name  of  Iveoghane, 
with  five  children,  and  that  of  John  Sullivan,  his  mother,  and  brother.  The  latter  held 
two-thirds  of  the  farm ; the  former  one-third.  I divided  the  farm  into  two  equal  parts,  in 
point  of  value,  and  gave  each  family  a part.  John  Sullivan  quarrelled  with  his  mother 
Supp..  Part  II.  * '< 
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■who  applied  to  me  for  redress,  and  complained  that  her  son  owed  her  a sum  of  money 
which  he  refused  to  pay.  I prevailed  on  the  parties  to  submit  their  disputes  to  two 
arbitrators,  who  awarded  £20  to  be  paid  by  the  son  to  the  mother.  John  Sullivan  refused 
to  abide  by  the  award,  and  by  his  harsh  treatment  compelled  both  mother  and  brother  to 
leave  his  house.  Again  the  old  woman  applied  to  me  for  protection,  and  I threatened 
Sullivan  that  I would  turn  him  out ; whereupon  John  Sullivan  refused  to  pay  his  rent,  and 
brought  a large  party  of  men  to  dig  his  potatoes  and  carry  them  away.  I had  the  potatoes 
seized  and  sold  for  the  rent ; and  this  is  the  only  instance  that  ever  occurred  of  a seizure 
and  sale  of  potatoes,  or  any  other  kind  of  crop,  since  I have  been  agent.  I am  enabled  by 
this  circumstance  to  identify  the  case  of  the  memorialist.  Both  cases  are  conversant  with 
the  turning  out  of  an  aged  woman.  In  the  case  which  I detail,  she  was  turned  out  by  her 
son.  The  memorialist  simply  mentions  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave.  Both  cases  are 
conversant  with  the  sale  of  potatoes  for  rent ; but  I sold  for  the  sake  of  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  tenantry.  The  memorialist  states  a case  of  cruelty  uncalled  for  aud  unneces- 
sarily practised  by  me  on  him.  John  Sullivan,  however,  must  be  the  name  of  the  memo- 
rialist, and  not  that  of  the  person  introduced  into  the  land.  At  all  events,  the  case  stated 
by  the  memorialist  is  either  composed  from  that  winch  I have  just  detailed,  or  has  no 
foundation  at  all. 

“ 5.  Will  you  state  generally  how  much  under  the  value  Mr.  Mellifont  considered  these 
rents  were  ? — I see  in  many  cases  he  says  they  were  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  under 
the  value. 

“ 6-.  Do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  out  of  the  eleven  farmers  at  present  in  Ahill,  there 
were  nine  of  those  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  expiry  of  the  lease? — Yes;  I only 
brought  in  two. 

“ 7.  The  nine  were  some  of  the  families  that  were  in  before  ? — Yes. 

“ 8.  Is  it  his  lordship’s  intention  to  proceed  with  the  consolidation  of  farms  ? — It  is  not. 
Tn  diminishing  the  number  of  tenantry  on  the  Aliills,  the  object  was  not  consolidation  of  farms, 
but  the  abolition  of  tenancies  in  common.  Besides  the  lands  of  Aliills,  about  5,000  acres 
of  profitable  land  have  fallen  in  to  his  lordship,  and  on  these,  though  thickly  peopled, 
there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  tenantry ; nor  has  his  lordship  any 
intention  of  reducing  their  number.  His  lordship’s  wish  is,  that  there  should  be  farms  of 
all  sizes  upon  his  estates,  suited  to  every  grade  of  capital  and  intelligence. 

“ 9.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  where  improving  tenants  have  been  turned  out  on 
his  lordship’s  Bantry  estate  ? — There  are  no  such  instances,  as  I before  stated.  All  his 
estates  in  Bantry  have,  up  to  a very  late  period,  been  held  under  middlemen ; and  on  that 
part  which  has  fallen  iu,  little  or  no  signs  of  improvement  are  manifest.  As  I have  attri- 
buted the  backward  state  of  agriculture  to  the  middleman  system,  I wish  likewise  to  state, 
that  there  are  some  gentlemen  among  that  class  who  afford  a striking  contrast  to  the 
generality.  The  foremost  of  these,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  John  Shea  Lawlor,  esq., 
of  Gurteenroe,  who  holding  a large  tract  of  land  from  his  lordship,  has  spared  no  expense 
or  pains  in  the  introduction  of  valuable  improvements,  such  as  draining,  green  crops,  and 
a valuable  breed  of  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  persons  who  claim  to  them- 
selves the  credit  of  improvements,  who  have  been,  and  no  longer  are  tenants  to  his  lordship, 
to  whose  cases  I beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners,  as  they  are  the  only  cases 
on  which  charges  have  been  grounded,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  the 
landlord  experiences  in  dealing  with  a refractory  tenant.  The  first  of  these  cases  is  that 
of  Cornelius  Henry  Donovan.  This  person's  great-grandfather  obtained  a lease  of  a large 
and  valuable  tract  of  land,  in  the  year  1779,  from  the  then  Lord  Kenmare,  at  the  rent  of 
£73  16s.  lid.  present  currency.  That  lease  expired  in  the  year  1839.  At  this  latter 
period,  the  land  was  held  in  four  divisions  by  descendants  of  the  original  lessee.  One  of 
those  divisions  was  held  by  a person  who  was  petty  sessions’  clerk  in  Bantry,  and  who  did 
not  reside  on  his  farm.  He  was  offered  a renewal  on  fair  terms,  and  upon  condition  of  his 
residing  on  the  lands.  He  refused  the  terms  offered,  and  got  from  bis  lordship  a sum  of  £l  00, 
to  provide  himself  with  a passage  to  America,  whither  he  alleged  he  intended  to  go,  but  has 
not  since  gone.  I hold  his  receipt  for  that  sum.  Another  of  the  four  divisions  was  held 
by  three  young  boys,  who  were  orphans,  and  as  his  lordship  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
grant  a renewal  to  children,  he  deposited  a sum  of  £100  for  their  benefit,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  bound  to  trades,  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barry,  whose  receipt  I also  hold ; but  the  reverend  gentleman  has  omitted  to  notice  this 
circumstance  in  the  details  which  he  has  thought  it  his  duty  to  lay  before  the  commissioners. 
A third  division  of  the  lands  was  held  by  Cornelius  Henry  Donovan,  to  whose  case  I wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  commissioners.  This  person  had,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  laid  out  a sum  of  £100  or  £150  in  building  a house.  The 
extent  of  his  improvement  was  confined  to  so  much,  and  I believe  he  laid  out  this  money 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a renewal  when  the  lease  should  drop.  I was  willing  to  give 
this  man  his  land  at  the  rent  of  £60,  which  I knew  to  be  considerably  below  its  fair  value, 
as  I understood  that  the  half  of  it  was  under-let  by  him  at  £54  a year.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  now  let  for  £90  rent,  which  is  punctually  paid.  Donovan,  however,  refused  to  pay  more 
than  £50 ; and  as  I believed  that  his  object  was  to  compel  me  by  his  obstinacy  to  comply 
with  his  terms,  1 caused  an  ejectment  to  be  brought  against  him,  which  came  down  to  trial 
at  the  Cork  summer  assizes  of  1842.  The  trial  lasted  three  days.  The  plaintiff’s  difficidty, 
and  only  difficulty,  was  in  proving  the  death  of  one  of  the  lives  in  the  lease  of  1779,  wh° 
had  gone  several  years  previously  to  America..  The  jury  ultimately  returned  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  without  leaving  the  box.  Points,-  however,  were  saved  for  the  court  above, 
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•which,  after  a further  delay  of  twelve  months,  were  all  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 
Cornelius  Henry  Donovan  had  already  put  the  plaintiff  to  several  hundred  pounds'  costs, 
and  owed  two  years;  rent.  His  next  step  was  to  do  what  is  called  ‘ gutting  the  house,’ 
that  is  to  say,  to  strip  it  of  every  particle  of  timber,  floors,  ceilings,  &c.  He  laid  waste  the 
land,  and  cut  and  despoiled  every  shrub  and  tree  growing  upon  it.  For  these  last  misde- 
meanors, Cornelius  Henry  Donovan  and  a large  party  who  assisted  him,  were  indicted  at 
December  quarter  sessions,  held  at  Macroom,  in  1S43.  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment, 
and  at  the  instance  of  those  acting  for  his  lordship,  all  punishment  was  remitted.  The 
name  of  the  division  ol  land  held  by  this  person  was  Dromnelogh.  He  is  no  longer  on  the 
lands.  His  lordship  lost  his  costs  and  two  years’  rent. 

“ 10.  Are  you  aware  of  any  security  entered  into  bv  Cornelius  Henrv  Donovan,  or  anv 
hill  passed  by  him  at  the  bank  with  Sullivan  the  driver  ?_No.  1 am ‘not,  and  I made 
inquiries  about  it  of  the  driver.  The  second  case  which  I have  alluded  to,  is  that-  of  Mr. 
Michael  Murphy.  It  is  a remarkable  case.  This  gentleman's  father  got  leases  of  several 
farms,  in  1 1 S i and  1 7 68,  the  beneficial  interest  under  winch  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  at  least  £1,000  per  annum,  and  the  gross  amount  of  rent  to  £100.  The  father  divided 
these  farms  between  his  two  sons,  one  ot  whom  is  Mr.  Michael  Murpliv.  The  lease  under 
which  this  gentleman  held  expired  in  1844.  He  was  offered  a renewal  of  one  division  of 
the  lands,  called  Newtown,  containing  140  acres  of  the  best  land  in  tlie  country,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  town  of  Bantry,  and  beautifully  situated  upon  Bantiy  Bay.  On  the 
lands  stood  a house  sin-rounded  by  a demesne.  He  was  offered  this  division,  at  a rent  of 
30s.  an  acre;  a rent  considerably  under  its  value,  and  much  below  that  which  many  most 
solvent  tenants  would  willingly  pay  for  it.  Mr.  Murphy  refused  the  offer,  I imagine, 
because  he  was  dissatisfied  that  he  was  not  to  get  a renewal  of  all  the  lands  he  previously 
held ; which  his  lordship  could  not  give,  without  either  removing  a great  number  of  occu- 
pying tenants,  or  departing  from  the  rule,  that  no  one  should  hold  from  him  but  the  actual 
occupier  of  the  soil.  I must  add,  that  the  lands  which  Mr.  Murphy  had  held  under  the  expired 
lease,  differed,  in  then-  general  state  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  in  no  respect  from  that 
which  I have  described  to  be  the  condition  of  lands  held  by  other  middlemen.  Mr.  Murphy 
having  refused  to  accept  the  renewal  of  Newtown,  determined  to  go  to  law  with  his 
lordship  for  the  mill  and  mill  lands  of  Dunnimark,  containing  about  eight  acres  of  land, 
and  remarkable  as  being  the  best  site  for  a mill  in  the  country.  I beg  the  attention  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  history  and  cause  of  these  proceedings,  which  are  fully  detailed  in 
affidavits,  filed  by  Mr.  Murphy  and  myself  in  the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  last  Trinity  term. 
In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Murphy  surrendered  to  the  then  Lord  Kenmare  one  of  the'  leases 
made  in  1787,  under  which  his  rent  was  £84.  He  obtained  in  return  two  new  leases ; one 
of  all  the  lands  comprised  in  the  former  lease,  except  the  mill  and  mill  lands  of  Dunnimark, 
for  a term  of  three  lives  or  forty-one  years,  at  a rent  of  £336 ; the  other  of  the  mill  and 
mill  lands  of  Dunnimark,  containing  eight  acres,  at  a rent  of  £14  per  annum,  and  for  a 
term  of  lives  renewable  for  ever.  Mr.  Murphy  in  a short  time  repented  of  his  bargain, 
and  prevailed  on  the  late  Lord  Kenmare  to  restore  him  to  his  former  condition,  and  to  give 
him  back  the  old  lease  of  1787.  This  transaction  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1812  ; and  accordingly,  Mr.  Murphy  lias  ever  since  that  period  up  to  the  year  1844,  paid 
the  rent  of  £S4,  secured  by  the  old  lease,  and  none  other.  Immediately,  however,  upon 
his  present  lordship’s  succeeding  to  his  estates,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  end  of  1812, 
Mr.  Murphy  requested  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  lease  for  ever  of  the  mill  and  mill  lands 
of  Dunnimark,  which  request  was  acceded  to  by  his  lordship,  on  the  express  condition, 
that  Mr.  Murphy  was  to  lay  out  £1,500  in  building  a flour  mill  upon  the  site  1 have  before 
mentioned.  His  lordship’s  object  in  insisting  upon  this  condition,  was  to  provide  a ready 
market  for  the  wheat  of  his  tenantry,  and  thereby  to  encourage  its  growth.  From  1812  to 
1844,  Mr.  Murphy  failed  to  comply  with  this  condition.  The  mill  has  not  been  built,  the 
intentions  of  his  lordship  have  been  frustrated,  and  his  tenantry  deprived  of  that  benefit  for 
which  he  had  wisely  stipulated.  Mr.  Murphy  has,  however,  laid  out  a very  large  sum  of  money, 
perhaps  over  £1,500,  in  erecting  large  buildings  on  the  mill  site,  which  he  has  used  from 
time  to  time,  as  corn  stores,  flax  mills,  and  in  other  speculations  which  have  utterly  failed, 
aud  were  of  no  permanent  benefit  to  his  lordship’s  estates.  YV  hen  the  lease  tell  in,  these 
buildings  were  in  a state  of  complete  disrepair,  and  fast  hastening  to  ruin.  Y\  ith  a view  to 
granting  Mr.  Murphy  either  compensation  for  his  outlay,  or  a renewal  of  Iris  lease,  his 
lordship  required  me  to  examine  into  the  nature  and  state  oi  these  buildings,  and  I felt 
bound  to  represent  them  to  his  lordslrip  as  I have  now  done  to  the  commissioners;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  his  lordsliip  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Murphy’s  was  not 
a case  for  compensation.  This  gentleman's  evidence  is  before  the  commission.  To  myself 
he  has  exhibited  tlie  most  determined  hostility,  for  which  I can  assign  no  reason,  unless 
it  be  that  he  was  a middleman,  and  is  no  longer  a tenant  under  his  lordship,  and  that  he 
has  expended  a large  sum  of  money  in  buildings,  which  1 cannot  conscientiously  represent 
as  improvements.  As  to  the  trees  which  Mr.  Murphy  alleges  to  have  been  planted  by  his 
father,  I can  only  say,  that  I have  heard  of  this  cause  of  complaint  now  for  the  first  time ; 
hut  this  I must  say,  that  during  his  tenancy,  Mr.  Murphy  was  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
valuable  ash  trees,  which  grew  on  the  demesne  of  Newtown,  and  selling  them  in  Bantry, 
despite  my  remonstrance  to  the  contrary ; and  that  lie  left  the  dwelling-house  at  Newtown 
in  such  a state  of  disrepair,  that  it  will  require  a large  outlay  to  render  it  habitable. 

“ ii.  When  a middleman’s  lease  expires,  what  course  do  you  pursue  for  the  purpose  of 
re-letting  the  land  and  fixing  the  rent  ? — During  the  first  three  or  four  years  after  the 
expiration  of  a lease  I do  not  interfere  with  the  tenants  I find  living  upon  the  land.  I 
Supp.,  Part  II.  * ^ 
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employ  that  time  in  ascertaining  the  fair  value  of  the  land,  the  character  of  the  tenants 

in  dividing  the  land  into  farms  of  an  equal  average  value,  and  in  procuring  maps  and 
surveys  of  the  whole.  When  I have  ascertained  the  value  of  the  land  and  divided  it  into 
separate  farms,  I re-let  it  to  those  tenants  who  are  willing  to  offer  the  rent  I fix  upon  it 
and  whose  characters  are  good,  provided  they  had  previously  been  living  upon  the  land’ 
The  rent  is  generally  a lump  rent,  and  not  an  acreable  one. 

“ 12.  How  do  you  enforce  the  payment  of  his  lordship’s  rents,  on  this  portion  of  his 
estates? — The  rent  is  regularly  paid  by  the  tenantry  on  demand,  one  gale  within  another- 
that  is  to  say,  the  May  gale  is  paid  in  September,  and  the  November  gale  in  March  and 
April.  I insist  on  punctuality  in  payment,  except  where  a failure  of  crops  or  the  death  of 
cattle  interferes ; and  the  tenants  being  aware  of  this  are  punctual  in  their  payment  I 
allow  of  no  accumulation  of  arrears,  as  1 know,  from  long  experience,  such  an  accumulation 
to  be  ruinous  to  the  character  of  the  tenant.  As  to  enforcing  payment,  I may  sav  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  tenantry,  that  no  enforcement  is 
necessary.  During  the  many  years  this  property  has  been  under  my  management,  I have  had 
recourse  to  the  harassing  process  of  distraining  cattle  but  four  times.  In  two  out  of  those 
four  times  the  cattle  were  restored  to  the  tenants,  who,  being  idle  and  indisposed  to  improve- 
ment, I prevailed  on  to  quit,  by  forgiving  to'  each  a year’s  rent,  and  allowing  them  to  take 
away  their  crops  and  stock.  The  name  of  one  of  those  tenants  is  William  Neale,  who  was 
examined  before  this  commission ; the  time  at  which  this  transaction  took  place,  was  in 
1841.  In  the  other  two  cases  the  cattle  were  kept  in  pound  for  four  hours,  and  then 
restored  to  their  owners,  who  in  the  course  of  a few  days  paid  up  their  rents.  The  charge 
1 therefore  brought  against  me,  of  filling  the  pound  with  cattle,  is  a foul  calumny ; and  the 
charge  that  the  tenants  pawn,  their  clothes  in  ox-der  to  make  up  their  rent,  so  far  as  it  is 
meant  to  apply  to  liis  lordship’s  tenantry,  has  still  less  foundation. 

“ 13.  Has  there  been  any  proceeding  by  ejectment,  other  than  those  you  have  mentioned 
against  the  occupying  tenantry? — No,  none  in  the  world;  and  there  could  not.be,  because 
they  hold  without  lease,  and  I had  no  opportunity  of  dealing  with  them  till  1835,  and  I 
did  not  let  to  them  till  1S39.  I held  them  on  without  any  agreement. 

' “ 14.  Is  it  your  habit  to  i-equire  security  from  the  tenants  for  their  rent  ? — It  is  not.  The 
foundation  for  the  charge  is  as  follows : — When  a middleman’s  lease  falls  in,  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  charactei-s  of  the  resident  tenantry,  I oblige  them  to  pass 
me  notes  for  their  first,  and  only  for  their  first  year’s  rent.  The  object  of  this  proceeding 
is  to  guard  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  persons  with  whoso  general  character  1 am  not 
acquainted.  After  the  first  year  I never  demand  this  security.  I never  have  asked  it  or 
got  it  from  any  one,  after  I have  re-let  the  land  under  the  new  arrangement  I have  before 
described.  The  notes  which  are  taken,  are  always  either  restored  to  the  tenant  upon  pay- 
ment of  his  rent,  if  demanded,  and  if  not  demanded  are  destroyed.  On  this  head  I never 
before  heard  any  complaint  made. 

“ 15.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  now  made  on  Ixis  lordship’s  Bantxy 
estates? — The  improvements  are  all  made  at  his  lordship’s  expense;  the  course  pursued 
with  respect  to  them  is  as  follows : — The  rent  being  fixed  at  the  fair  value  of  the  land,  as  I 
before  stated,  when  the  tenant  comes  to  pay  it  I allow  him  to  deduct  from  it  such  sum  as 
he  has  expended  in  the  purchase  of  manure,  and  in  draining,  and  ditching : the  manure  is 
allowed  for  at  so  much  for  every  cart  load  of  it  which  he  has  purchased  and  laid  out  upon 
the  land.  The  draining  and  ditching  is  allowed  at  so  much  a perch.  From  this  system  I 
anticipate  very  great  advantages,  so  soon  as  the  tenant’s  labours  are  superintended  by  a 
resident  agriculturist.  It  is  a system  which  practically  teaches  the  farmer  the  value  of 
industry,  sharpens  his  intelligence,  and  makes  him  anxious  to  learn ; whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  his  loi'dship  has  found  by  experience,  that  the  granting  of  large  beneficial  interests 
does  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  In  addition  to  those  improvements  I have 
mentioned,  I must  add  that  comfortable  slated  houses  ai-c  being  built  for  all  the  tenants, 
without  exception,  they  supplying  the  stones  which  they  quarry  and  break  on  their  farms, 
and  his  lordship  supplying  all  the  other  materials.  The  effect  of  this  system  cannot  as  yet 
be  perceived,  as  it  has  been  so  lately  introduced ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  under  it  the 
face  of  the  country  will  rapidly  change,  and  the  habits  and  comforts  of  the  tenantry  very 
much  advance. 

“ 16..  Do  I understand  you  by  this,  that  Lord  Kenmare  allows  the  whole  value  of  the 
manure  used,  and  the  improvements  executed  upon  the  farm  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  present 
intention. 

17.  Is  it  his  lordship’s  intention  to  grant  leases  to  his  tenantry? — It  is.  All  the 
tenants  under  the  new  system  have  been  promised  leases,  and  none  of  them  have  any  doubt 
but  that  the  promise  will  be  performed.  The  providing  for  other  matters  of  more  import- 
anceiiis  alone  delayed  their  execution.  I may  add,  that  in  general  the  tenantry  under  the 
middlemen  did  not  get  leases,  and  that  liis  lordship  in  now  granting  them  is  actuated  more 
by  the  desire  to  consult  the  wishes  of  his  tenantry,  than  thereby  to  secure  the  outlay  of 

j ; *or>  ^ a general  rule,  the  tenantry  have  no  capital  to  lay  out,  save  their  labour, 
and  I have  before  described  the  means  which  are  adopted  to  encourage  them  in  industry. 

18.  Have  you  ever,  since  you  have  been  agent  to  the  Bantry  estates  of  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare,  received  from  any  tenant  on  those  estates  any  fee  or  gratuity  of  any  kind  ? — 
Never,  directly  or  indirectly.  Mr.  Murphy,  in  liis  evidence,  states  that  he  knows  of  one  • 
instance  where  fees  were  paid  to  the  agent ; but  he  could  have  added,  if  he  chose  to  do 
me  justice,  that  I was  not  the  agent  to  whom  he  alluded.  A practice  once  existed  (sanctioned 
by  the  then  proprietor  of  the  estate)  of  the  tenants  paying  the  agent  a fee  upon  the  execution 
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of  a lease  ; this  fee  was  called  in  the  country  ‘lease  money.’  No  such  practice  exists  now, 
nor  would  it  be  countenanced  by  his  present  lordship. 

19.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  charge  against  your  bailiff,  Denis  Sullivan, 
of  extorting  bribes  from  the  tenants "? — The  only  person  who  ever  came  forward  to  charge 
him  directly  was  William  Neale,  who  was  examined  before  the  commissioners.  That  charge 
was  made  after  William  Neale  had  been  turned  out  of  his  farm.  I investigated  it  in  the 
presence  of  both,  and  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  was  and  is,  that  William  Neale 
had  been  incited  to  prefer  the  charge  by  others,  and  that  the  bailiff  was  innocent.  William 
Neale  afterwards  summoned  the  bailiff  to  the  assistant  hamster’s  court,  and  produced  a 
witness  to  prove  the  payment  of  a sum  of  money  to  the  bailiff.  The  bailiff  on  the  other 
hand  produced  a receipt  signed  by  Neale,  as  a marksman,  and  witnessed  by  two  persons, 
for  the  amount  claimed,  and  thereupon  the  case  was  dismissed.  As  to  the  charge  made 
against  him  by  the  Connors,  I can  only  say  those  men  never  (though  turned  out  some  years 
ago,  and  therefore  without  any  motive  for  concealment)  came  forward  to  accuse  him  before 
they  were  dispossessed,  which  was  because  they  were  quarrelsome,  and  every  way  undesir- 
able tenants,  and  exhibited  a very  bad  example  to  their  neighbours.  I shall  only  remark, 
that  though  they  refer  to  one  of  the  priests  as  being  cognisant  of  the  transaction,  no  allusion 
is  made  to  it  iu  the  evidence  of  either  of  those  gentlemen.  I believe  it  to  be  impossible 
that  the  system  of  peculation  on  his  part  could  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  or  to  any 
extent,  unknown  to  me.  Upon  my  oath  I state  that  my  first  and  my  continual  warning  to 
him  has  been  to  beware  taking  any  thing,  under  any  pretext,  from  a tenant.  I have 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  honesty  against  temptation  by  a fixed  salary,  much  larger  than 
is  generally  paid  to  men  in  his  condition,  and  by  a liberal  allowance  for  his  expenses ; and 
he  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  on  the  first  act  of  peculation  on  his  part  that  comes  to  my 
knowledge,  I shall  dismiss  him  from  my  service.  I,  above  all  others,  have  a direct  interest 
that  he  should  he  uncorrupt : and  I have  made  individual  inquiries  from  the  tenantry,  and 
sought  information  on  all  hands  as  to  his  conduct,  but  as  yet  I have  found  nothing  to 
criminate  him ; and  I believe  it  would  be  illegal  for  me,  as  a magistrate,  to  conduct  such 
inquiries  upon  oath.  I have  endeavoured  to  make  the  tenantry  thoroughly  understand 
that  my  bailiff’  has  no  influence  whatever  in  procuring  their  removal  or  retention ; and  I 
now  say,  upon  my  oath,  that  he  lias  no  influence  whatever  with  me  in  those  respects.  I 
have  found  him  honest,  active,  and  intelligent.  I believe  him  to  he  the  object  of  attack  by 
many  active  and  enterprising  persons,  who  think  to  bring  odium  upon  me  through  him,  and 
whose  charges  hitherto  have  been  either  too  general  to  he  answered,  or  too  suspicious  to 
be  believed.  Under  such  circumstances,  aud  with  such  cautions,  I think  it  still  my  duty 
to  employ  him ; hut  I now  say  (because  I am  sure  my  evidence  will  he  read  by  and  to  all 
the  tenantry),  that  if  he  had  ever  taken  a bribe  or  gratuity  of  any  kind  from  any  one  on 
Iris  lordship’s  estates,  I most  anxiously  desire  that  it  should  be  disclosed  to  me,  that  I may 
instantly  dismiss  him. 

“20.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  the  statement  made  by  William  Neale  ? — 
Yes.  I let  him  a denomination  of  land  called  Tureen,  at  £30  a year  rent,  in  I believe  1839. 
He  had  previously  occupied  the  half  of  the  farm.  I then  re-let  to  him.  My  only  l'eason  for 
letting  the  land  to  him  was,  because  he  was  previously  in  occupation,  and  had  been  strongly 
recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  O’Sullivan,  of  Bautry.  who  can  corroborate  all  I now 
say.  I never  before  heard  that  this  man  had  laid  out  one  shilling  upon  the  land,  and  he 
never  made  any  claim  for  compensation,  though  he  had  several  interviews  with  me  after 
his  dispossession.  I do  not  believe  that  he  made  any  outlay,  and  certainly  the  laud  showed 
no  mark  of  it.  I turned  him  out  because  he  could  not  or  would  not  pay  his  rent ; and 
was  a very  idle  tenant,  indisposed  to  improve.  He  was  forgiven  a year's  rent,  aud  was 
allowed  to  take  away  Ms  crops  and  cattle.  lie  is  one  of  the  four  persons  whose  cattle  I 
mentioned  in  a previous  part  of  my  examination  to  have  been  distrained  aud  returned  to 
him.  With  respect  to  the  value  of  his  land,  I beg  to  refer  the  commissioners  to  the  rental 
furnished  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Mellifont.  where  the  lands  of  Tureen  (the  farm  in  question) 
are  described  as  then  being  held  at  £20  Irish,  and  a complaint  annexed,  hv  Mr.  Mellifont, 
that  the  letting  was  made  by  a custodiam  creditor,  Mr.  William  O’Sullivan,  and  that  David 
Mellifont  ‘ had  let  the  same  land  at  a rent  of  £34  2,«.  6d.,  which  was  well  paid  ; ’ and  that 
the  tenants  then  had  a bargain.  The  rent  is  still  £30,  subject  to  the  usual  deductions  for 
manure  and  improvements,  and  is  regularly  and  with  ease  paid  by  the  tenant.  I shall  only 
add  that  I believe  Neale’s  statement  to  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  dressed  out  by 
persons  who  have  been  actively  employed  in  collecting  cases  tor  the  commission.  In 
corroboration  of  my  statement,  I beg  to  "hand  in  the  following  documents : — 

“ H unity,  Oelober  2 5th,  1S44. 

‘i  Dear  Sir, Having  heard  that  .Air.  Neale,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Commissioners  at 

Bantrv  had  stated  that  he  was  unjustly  treated  by  your  land  bailiff  or  rent  warner,  Denis  Sullivan,  as 
being  the  person  who  recommended  Neale  to  you  as  a tenant,  I must,  in  justice  to  Denis  Sullivan, 
state  a circumstance  which  took  place  in  niy  presence.  When  William  Neale  gave  up  the  farm  of 
Tureen,  on  the  Kenmare  estate,  there  was  an  arrangement  took  place  between  himself  and  Denis 
Sullivan.  Neale  passed  notes  for  rent,  &c.,  those  notes  were  given  to  him  by  Sullivan  in  my  presence, 
nnd  after  he  received  the  notes  and  all  matters  were  settled  between  the  parties,  Neale  said, ‘ I have 
nothing  to  say  to  von,  Denis  Sullivan,  but  I give  you  my  blessing.’  Had  1 known  that  Neale  made  a 
charge  against  Sullivan  the  day  the  Land  Commissioners  were  here,  I should  have  considered  it  my 
duty  to  have  gone  before  them  aud  state  this  circumstance.  I regret  very  much  that  any  person  I 
recommended  to  you  as  a tenant  should  have  acted  in  the  way  Neale  has  done.  I remain,  dear  bir, 
respectfully  yours,  , “ EDWABD  0 ScLUTAN, 

“ Christopher  Grail wey,  £SQ.” 
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“ Bandon  Quarter  Sessions,  Oct.  25,  1844. 

« I Was  attending  at  the  Skibbereen  sessions  held  in  May,  1844,  for  Denis  Sullivan  of  Gouries,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  upon  a certain  civil  bill  process,  at  the  suit  of  William  Neale  of  Kealkill,  farmer, 
brought  to  recover  a sum  of  £4  17s.,  £4  of  which  was  claimed  as  cash  lent,  and  the  remainder  for 
turf  and  hire,  and  the  same  was,  on  a full  hearing,  dismissed  by  the  assistant  barrister. 

T.  M'Carthy  Downing." 

“ 21.  What  reason  have  you  for  the  belief  you  have  stated,  that  Neale’s  statement  was 
not  prepared  by  himself?— He  is,  in  the  first  place,  a very  illiterate  man;  and  also,  for 
this  very  reason,  that  I had  it  from  Mr.  Edward  O’Sullivan,  who  was  the  person  who 
recommended  him  to  me  originally,  that  he  had  no  complaint  whatever  against  Mr. 
Gallwey,  Lord  Kenmare's  agent. 

“ 22.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  Mr.  William  O’Sullivan’s  statement  ? — Mr. 
William  O’Sullivan  was  not  an  immediate  tenant  of  Lord  Kenmare,  he  is  the  gentleman 
who  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Mellifont’s  rental  as  the  custodiam  creditor ; he  was  also  tenant 
to  three  farms  on  the  lands  of  Ahills,  under  Mr.  Mellifont ; on  these  farms  he  had  located 
fifteen  families  of  labourers,  who  had  all  small  holdings  under  him,  and  paid  a heavy  rent 
to  him  for  them  in  labour.  The  farm  of  Ahillmorc,  which  he  held  in  his  own  hands,  and 
of  which  he  now  complains  he  did  not  get  a renewal,  I found  in  a neglected  state ; a good 
house,  which  was  once  standing  on  it,  had  been  removed,  and  several  of  the  trees  cut 
down.  His  son  asked  me  for  a lease  of  it,  and  I declared  my  willingness  to  recommend 
him  as  a tenant  provided  he  undertook  to  occupy  the  land,  and  offered  a fair  rent  for  it ; 
I likewise  told  him  that  he  should  have  notice  when  the  farm  was  to  be  let,  and  I kept  it 
on  hand  until  1839,  about  three  years.  I circulated  printed  notices  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  father’s  residence,  some  time  before  the  letting  toolc  place,  of  the  day  and  place, 
when  and  where  the  farm  was  to  be  let,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the  young  gentleman 
and  every  member  of  his  family  were  aware  of  both.  I knew  nothing  of  his  absence  from 
the  country,  and  finding  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  on  liis  behalf  came  forward,  I let  the 
land  to  tlie  brother-in-law  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  at  that  reverend  gentlemans  most 
earnest  recommendation,  and  fixed  the  rent  at  £95  per  annum ; the  name  of  the  new 
tenant  was  Thade  Sullivan,  and  is  the  person  whom  Mr.  William  O’Sullivan  alluded  to  as 
having  been  broken.  This  tenant,  either  acting  under  the  advice  of  others,  or  from 
misapprehension,  offered  me  a sum  of  money  for  having  got  him,  as  he  said,  the  land ; I 
refused  the  offer,  and  explained  to  him  that  he  ought  to  lay  out  his  capital  in  improve- 
ments. lie  paid  his  rent  for  three  years  and  a half,  he  then  fell  into  arrears,  and  the  result 
was,  that  I was  obliged  to  purchase  his  removal  by  the  forgiveness  of  a year’s  rent,  the 
payment  of  an  additional  sum  of  £20,  for  which  I hold  his  receipt,  and  by  allowing  him  to 
remove  his  stock  and  crops.  It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  the  two  reverend  gentlemen 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  commission,  and  must  have  been  aware  of  the  sum  paid  to 
the  brother-in-law  of  one  of  them,  should  have  forgotten  the  circumstance  when  under 
examiuatiou.  The  land  is  now  held  by  a tenant  of  the  name  of  Donovan,  who  pays  with 
ease  and  regularity  the  rent  of  £95  per  annum.  I must  here  remark  (notwithstanding  my 
unfeigned  respect  for  the  Catholic  clergy  as  a body)  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Freeman,  his  curate,  have  always  acted  in  their  communications  with  me  and  the 
tenantry  on  his  lordship’s  estate  in  Bantry,  as  if  they  were  the  solo  arbitrators  between 
the  landlord  and  tenantry — as  if  to  them  belonged  the  sole  right  to  fix  the  amount  of  rent 
and  the  time  of  payment,  and  to  determine  who  was  to  remain  tenant  and  who  was  to  he 
turned  out;  and  I attribute  the  tone  and  substance  of  their  evidence  to  my  uniform 
resistance  to  their  interference.  I have  only  to  add,  that  the  well-being  and  comforts  of 
his  occupying  tenantry  have  ever  been  the  object  of  anxious  solicitude  to  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare ; that  his  lordship’s  constant  instructions  to  me  have  been  to  treat  them  with 
kindness,  to  encourage  their  industry,  and  to  promote  amongst  them  habits  of  good  order, 
and  that  my  constant  effort  has  been  to  carry  out  those  instructions  ; hut  I must  remind 
the  commissioners  that  the  evidence  against  me  is  that  of  middlemen,  who  are  my  bitter 
enemies,  of  two  clergymen  whose  arbitrary  mandates  I have  ever  refused  to  obey,  and  of 
four  tenants  whom,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  I have  been  obliged  to  dispossess. 

“ 24.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barry  aB  to  the  ejectments  at  Hospital,  have  you 
any  statement  to  make  ? — My  reply  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Barry  as  to  the  dispos- 
session of  tenants  on  the  Earl  of  Kenmare’s  estates  in  the  village  of  Hospital,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick,  is  as  follow’s : — In  the  year  1840  the  lease  of  a small  farm,  coinprisiug  twenty- 
three  acres,  bordering  on  the  village  of  Hospital,  expired.  A number  of  very  poor  people, 
inhabiting  the  most  miserable  description  of  hovels,  resided  on  the  skirts  of  the  land ; then- 
hovels  formed  oue  side  of  the  village  of  Hospital.  1 purchased,  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare,  these  holdings  from  these  poor  people,  at  a valuation  ; and  though  I cannot  now 
state  the  precise  sum  paid  to  each,  the  sum  total  distributed  amongst  them  was  £400. 
They  were  all  perfectly  satisfied,  and  quietly  gave  up  possession.  I moreover  offered  to 
each  of  them  a free  passage  to  America,  with  provisions  during  the  voyage,  an  offer  which 
they  all  refused  to  accept.  My  reply  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Barry  respecting  the 
farm  called  Lodge,  is  as  follows : — The  lease  of  that  farm  expired  in  1839.  For  two  years 
no  occupier  was  disturbed.  At  the  end  of  that  period  I demanded  possession,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a more  equable  distribution  of  the  lands  among  the  tenants.  Eight  o 
them  gave  me  a most  determined  opposition,  and  obliged  me  to  have  recourse  to  the  ai 
of  the  military  and  police,  in  order  to  obtain  possession.  Those  eight  I refused  to  reinsta  e 
in  their  holdings,  as  I conceived  to  do  so  would  he  to  give  a premium  to  a vexatious  oppo- 
sition to  the  landlord.  To  the  remaining  tenants,  amounting  to  fourteen  in  number, 
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restored  possession.  Four  out  of  those  fourteen  I have  since  evicted  for  non-pavment  of 
rent.  The  arrears  due  by  them,  and  which  have  been  forgiven,  amounted  to  £500.  The 
farm  of  Lodge  is  now  held  by  ten  of  the  old  tenants;  the  size  of  their  holdings  averages 
at  thirty-three  acres.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to  state,  that  though  I reside  permanentlv  in 
the  town  ot  kdlamey,  I have  also  a residence  in  the  village  of  Hospital,  which  I visit  four 
or  five  times,  and  sometimes  oftener,  in  the  course  of  the  rear : and  that  in  my  absence  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  residing  on  the  spot,  acts  for  me,  and  commu- 
nicates on  every  necessary  occasion  between  me  and  the  tenants.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  John  Dyas,  esq.,  No.  1032,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Henry 
Smith,  No.  314. 

“ 4-  Are  jou  agent  to  the  Mr.  Nicholson  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  Henry  Smith  ? — 
I am  not ; it  is  my  brother,  Richard  Dyas,  but  I am  well  acquainted  with  the  lands  of 
Irishtown. 

“ 5.  Do  you  know  of  people  having  been  ejected  from  that  property  ? — I do  not.  The 
lease  expired,  but  I have  not  heard  of  any  ejectments  of  any  of  the  people. 

“ 6-  Were  there  many  families  on  it  who  have  since  been  removed? — Yes,  there  were ; 
there  were  about  thirty-three  acres  in  one  division,  and  a good  many  families  on  it.  Mr. 
Nicholson  removed  what  I call  the  paupers  off  it,  and  we  let  it  to  the  most  solvent  tenants 
who  resided  on  it,  with  the  exception  that  he  gave  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres  to  a blacksmith 
of  his  own. 

"7.  Do  you  remember  in  what  year  that  took  place? — I should  think  about  four  or  five 
years  ago.  I believe  Mr.  Nicholson  made  them  some  compensation. 

‘‘  8.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  lands  in  Sheenies,  near  Kells? — I am. 

“ 9.  Were  any  families  removed  from  it? — There  were. 

“ 10.  When,  and  under  w-hat  circumstances? — I took  those  lands,  I should  think,  near 
twenty  years  ago,  under  the  court,  with  the  consent  of  the  tenants,  and  they  stated  that  if 
I did  not  take  them  they  would  be  put  out  of  the  lands,  and  that  they  would  pay  me  a 
profit  rent  to  let  them  remain  upon  the  lands.  After  Lord  Headfort  had  settled  with  his 
trustees,  he  was  enabled  to  make  leases  to  his  tenants,  and  then  he  said  to  me, — ‘ I let  you 
the  land,  Mr.  Dyas,  but  these  tenants  must  be  removed.’  I thought  it  a hardship  to  "put 
them  away  without  some  consideration,  and  I forgave  them  the  year’s  rent  they  owed  me, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £120,  so  as  not  to  be  the  means  of  distressing  them,  and  the 
tenants  threw  down  their  cabins  and  went  away  perfectly  satisfied.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Richard  Geason,  esq.,  No.  1 039,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  John  Kennedy,  No.  567. 

“ 3.  Having  seen  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  John  Kennedy,  examined  before  the 
commissioners  at  Nenagh.  have  you  any  observations  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners 
in  reference  to  it  ? — I find  that  there  are  a great  many  questions  put  here  to  John  Kenned  v ; 
and  his  answers,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  are,  I believe,  in  all  cases  perfectly  false. 
Ejectments  have  been  served,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  make  the  tenants  pay  their  rent ; 
the  ejectments  never  having  been  carried  into  effect  upon  the  property,  to  the  dispossessal 
of  the  tenants. 

“ 4.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  management  of  your 
late  father’s  property? — As  long  as  I have  been  able  to  understand;  these  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years.  Fifteen  years  at  least. 

“ o.  Have  any  of  the  tenants  been  either  dispossessed  or  removed  off  the  property  in 
that  time  ? — No,  there  have  not.  There  were  two  tenants  who  would  not  pay  the  rent, 
and  they  got  money  to  leave.  They  gave  my  father  possession  of  the  dwelling-house,  and 
he  allowed  them  to  put  their  potatoes  and  furniture  back  again,  and  to  keep  possession  for 
six  months  after  that ; and  instead  of  giving  it  up  peaceably,  he  was  put  to  a great  deal  of 
inconvenience.  And  wdth  regard  to  agrarian  outrage,  there  has  never  been  any  committed 
upon  the  property.  The  only  outrage  was.  that  a man  would  get  a blow  of  a stick  from 
another  man.  I do  not  call  that  an  agrarian  outrage. 

“ 6.  Did  those  blows  arise  from  the  possession  of  land  ? — No.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  there 
are  nearly  £1,600  of  arrear  upon  the  property ; and  if  the  ejectments  had  been  carried  out 
against  the  tenantry,  it  would  have  been  better  for  them.  I think  it  better  not  to  let  the 
tenants  run  so  much  into  arrear  as  they  have  been  upon  that  property. 

“ 7.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  upon  that  estate? — The  largest  is  about 
thirty-five  acres,  down  to  two  acres.  There  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the 
tenantry  upon  the  property,  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

“ 8.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  by  the  landlord  to  prevent  subdivision  ? — Not  upon  my 
father’s  estate.  * * * * * . * 

“ 10.  Do  the  countiy  people  in  that  neighbourhood  seem  to  make  any  distinction  in  the 
support  they  give  to  a tenant,  whether  he  is  turned  out  owing  a large  arrear  of  rent,  or  is 
dispossessed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  farms? — I do  not  know.  It  has  not  been 
done  upon  my  father’s  property,  and  I cannot  tell  what  they  would  do.” 


Appemdix  B. 

1031. 

C.  Gallwey,  esq. 


1032. 

John  Dyas,  esq. 


See  Henry  Smith's 
Evidence,  No.  314. 


1039. 

Richd.  Geason,  esq. 

See  Mr.  J.  Kennedy’s 
Evidence,  No.  567. 
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Tbos.  Courtenay.esq. 

See  lieu.  D.  Morans 
Evidence,  No.  407. 


72  SUPPLEMENT  TO  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  COMMISSIONERS 

Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Thomas  Courtenay,  esq.,  No.  1058,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
the  Rev.  George  Crawford,  No.  403 ; the  Rev.  Martin  O’Beirne,  No.  40G ; the  Rev 
Bernard  Moran,  No.  407  ; and  Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  No.  413. 

‘•'In  the  year  1835,  Lord  Lorton  directed  that  I should  go  over  the  Ballynamuck  pro- 
perty, comprising  a great  many  townlands,  as  they  are  called  in  Ireland,  and  report  to  him 
the  state  of  the  occupying  population,  and  of  the  land.  I found  upon  some  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  originally  let  to  one  or  two  tenants,  perhaps  thirty^  families.  The  lands 
were  cut  up  and  subdivided  in  such  a way  as  in  many  parts  scarcely  to  afford  subsistence 
to  the  occupants. 

“ 4.  About  what  was  the  smallest  holding  ? — As  low  as  an  acre,  and  even  less,  with  a 
most  miserable  hut.  I then  proceeded,  by  his  lordship's  directions,  to  treat  with  those 
people  to  get  up  the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  in  March,  1835,  I succeeded  to  a very 
considerable  extent,  having  arranged  to  pay  them,  according  to  the  number  in  family  to 
betake  themselves  to  America,  or  wherever  they  could  get  a better  means  of  subsistence 
sums  of  money,  varying  from  £20  down  to  £5,  giving  them  the  fill  of  the  house  as  it  is 
called,  with  liberty  to  dispose  of  every  thing  they  had  upon  the  place.  I had  not  occcasion 
to  use  any  legal  proceedings  with  reference  to  getting  them  out.  They  seemed  to  feel 
that  then-  condition  was  such,  and  they  rather  evinced  an  anxiety  to  go  in  many  instances, 
and  signed  a document  for  me  which  I will  read.  * We,  the  undersigned,  acknowledge  to 
have  this  day,  given  up  possession  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lorton,  our  holdings  on  Clon- 
cowlly,  Fardromin,  Creaghlaghton,  Shanmallagh,  and  Dergee,  and  acknowledge  that  we  have 
been  put  into  possession  of  the  respective  dwellings  heretofore  occupied  by  us,  and  that  we 
will  give  up  possession  thereof  on  demand,  to  the  said  Right  Honourable  Lord  Lorton.’ 
I restored  them  to  the  possession  of  the  houses,  in  order  to  select  such  as  were,  in  my 
judgment,  fit  persons  to  occupy  land,  and  I did,  upon  that  occasion,  restore  to  the  posses- 
sion and  enlarge  the  holdings  of  very  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Those  whofin  my 
judgment,  were  not  fit  to  continue  as  tenants,  or  as  to  whom  I did  not  receive  good  char- 
acters, I paid  for  going  away.  At  this  tune,  I took  in  upon  some  of  the  land  which  had 
become  vacant,  a very  superior  man  of  the  name  of  Brock,  with  a view  to  assist  and  improve 
the  occupiers  in  the  cultivation  of  then*  ground,  and  as  an  example  to  the  surroundin'* 
country.  He  was  a native  of  the  North.  He  had  been  recommended  to  me  by  several 
gentlemen  of  judgment,  and  very  great  respectability.  I put  him  in  possession  of  a farm 
near  the  village  of  Ballynamuck,  early  in  the  month  of  May,  1835. 

“ 5.  What  was  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — About  thirty-six  acres,  comprising  upland,  and 
what  is  called  in  the  country,  cut  out  and  reclaimable  bog,  which  is  good  for  the  growth 
of  flax.  My  intention  was,  that  he  should  cultivate  flax,  and  that  the  people  in  that  dis- 
trict should  do  so,  ultimately  have  looms,  and  establish  the  linen  trade  there,  the  place 
being  well  suited  for  that  purpose.  On  the  24th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  1835,  he  was 
murdered  on  his  own  farm,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  case'  being  reported  to 
me,  I proceeded  at  once  from  Dublin  to  the  place  where  the  murder  occurred.  Every 
exertion  was  used  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  conviction,  but  it  was  without  effect.  Re- 
wards were  offered,  amounting  to  £1,500.  Lord  Lorton  came  over  himself  from  Rocking- 
ham to  Longford,  and  every  exertion  possible  was  used,  but  without  effect.  I was  present 
at  the  trial  of  one  man  who  was  charged  with  the  murder,  and  on  that  occasion,  I heard 
the  widow  Brock  swear  upon  her  oath,  that  she  saw  the  men  who  murdered  her  husband 
running  across  the  fields,  and  that  she  pointed  to  the  people  who  had  assembled,  saying 
that  there  were  the  murderers  of  her  husband,  and  instead  of  assisting  her,  they  scoffed  at 
her,  and  would  render  no  assistance  whatever.  The  police  barrack  is  within  a quarter  of 
a mile  of  the  place  where  the  murder  occurred.  The  widow  was  intercepted  by  some  of 
the  occupiers  of  the  town  of  Ballynamuck,  and  she  could  not  get  to  the  barrack  sufficiently 
quick  to  get  assistance. 

*‘6.  TV  ere  any  of  those  the  parties  who  had  been  put  back  upon  their  land,  in  the  way 
von  have  described  ? — No  ; they  were  the  occupiers  of  the  village. 

‘*  7.  Was  the  farm  you  gave  Brock  composed  of  many  small  divisions? — Yes ; there  had 
been  a good  many  of  them  on  it. 

8.  Had  they  been  removed  from  it  ? — They  had  agreed  to  go,  and  were  paid. 

“ 9.  Had  they  left  the  country  ? — Yes  : for  I made  it  a point  not  to  pay  them  till  they 
were  leaving  the  country. 

10.  Was  there  any  conviction  ultimately  for  that  murder? — No,  there  was  not.  Upon 
this  state  of  tilings  being  reported  to  Lord  Lorton,  he  said,  ‘ As  soon  as  the  lease  of  this 
village  (which  was  then  held  by  a middleman)  should  fall  in,  he  would  clear  the  town,  and 
have  every  house  thrown  down,’  in  consequence  of  what  appeared,  and  the  sworn  testimony 
on  the  trial.  11 

‘11.  VYas  any  attempt  made  to  controvert  any  of  these  facts  on  the  trial,  or  afterwards? — 
Ao,  none.  Brock’s  farm  was  then  given  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Dymond,  and  he  was 
beaten  so  severely  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  He  was  induced  to  go  into  the 
vi  11  age  of  Ballinamuck  in  the  evening,  and  as  it  was  stated  to  me,  took  some  drink  in  a 
public  house  in  the  village,  and  be  was  waylaid  on  his  return,  and  beaten  so  severely  that 
he  never  did  any  good  afterwards.  Seven  or  eight  men  were  tried,  convicted,  and  trans- 
ported for  this  offence.  Shortly  after  that  there  was  another  tenant  of  Lord  Lorton’s  on 
the  same  estate  murdered,  a man  of  the  name  of  Moorhead ; and  Lord  Lorton’s  bailiff,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Arthur  Cathcart,  who  had  been  upon  the  estate  many  years,  was  fired 
at  three  times,  and  at  last  he  was  murdered  on  the  lands  of  Fardromin,  part  of  the  estate 
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culled  Ballinamuck.  'William  Morrison,  who  succeeded  Catbcart  as  bailiff,  was  also  mur- 
dered ; the  cattle  of  others  oi  the  tenantry  were  taken  and  houghed,  and  injured  in  many 
ways ; but  in  no  instance  did  the  property  or  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  tenantry  suffer 
any  injury.  All  this  time  the  newly  declared  Roman  Catholic  tenants  were  left  in  their 
farms,  and  they  received  as  much  encouragement  as  I gave  anv  othc-r  class  of  tenants. 

••  12.  Were  they  molested  by  any  one  ? — Not  at  all. 

13.  What  did  you  do  with  Brock's  farm  after  Dymoud’s  murder? — I kept  it  on  hand  for 
four  years,  and  then  gave  it  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Reynolds,  who  is  a Roman  Catholic, 
but  a very  respectable  man.  In  the  year  1 838.  it  so  happened  that  the  middleman's  lease 
of  this  town  of  Ballinamuck  fell  in.  the  last  life  having  dropped.  I demanded  possession, 
served  ejectments,  and  on  the  4th  of  April.  1839.  I went  there  accompanied  by  the  sheriff, 
and  every  house  in  the  village  was  levelled  before  leaving  it  that  day. 

“ 14.  What  part  did  the  occupiers  take  in  the  proceedings  of  that  day  ? In  some 

instances  they  refused  to  give  up  them  cabins. 

“15.  Did  they  in  any  case  give  up  voluntarily ? — Yes;  and  when  they  did.  1 handed 
them  money  to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same ; but  in  other  cases  the}-  resisted  me. 
The  occupiers  of  that  village  were  the  worst  class  of  persons  in  the  country.  ' I have  reason 
to  believe  that  one  or  two  ribbon  lodges  sat  in  the  town.  One  of  the  occupiers,  a man 
named  Kenny,  was  convicted  at  the  assizes  of  Longford,  and  executed  for  the  murder  of 
Moorhead,  of  whom  I have  spoken.  Notwithstanding  they  were  persons  of  had  character. 
I distributed  sums  of  money  amongst  them,  when  they  were  going  away,  by  Lord  Lorton’s 
desire. 

“ 16.  What  amount  of  money  might  have  been  given  to  a family  ? — Nothing  exceeding 
£5  in  that  case  to  any  family ; £2,  £3,  and  £4,  but  notliing  beyond  £.3. 

“ IT.  Had  any  of  those  persons  been  recognised  in  any  way  as  tenants  by  Lord  Lorton  ? — 
No,  never.  A person  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  a middleman,  was  Lord  Lorton’s  tenant,  from 
whom  I received  the  rent.  I never  received  one  shilling  from  those  parties,  and  the  cabins 
they  lived  in  were  a disgrace  to  any  estate. 

“ IS.  Wliat  became  of  those  people  generally  ? — I think  the  great  majority  of  them  went 
out  of  the  country.  I meet  very  few  of  them,  and  I am  very  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  that  country,  and  have  had  much  intercourse  with  the  people  there  ever  since 
that  tune. 

“19.  Did  all  the  murders  to  which  you  have  alluded  take  place  before  the  levelling  of 
the  houses,  and  the  dispossession  of  the  tenants  of  Ballinamuck  ? — They  did.  In  April, 
1843, 1 received  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moran,  whose  testimony  I have  read,  and  under 
the  circumstances  of  that  person’s  evidence,  I think  it  right  to  read  his  letter  to  the  com- 
missioners : — ‘ Dear  Sir — I regret  I had  not  the  favour  of  seeing  you,  when  you  last  came 
to  Ballinamuck.  Though  mnvilliug  to  give  you  any  trouble,  and  reluctant  to  make  any 
demand  prevented  me  these  few  years : now,  as  the  country  is  peaceable,  and  I hope 
will  continue  so,  I would  think  it  a great  favour  conferred  on  the  people  of  this  parish,  and 
would  receive  it  as  a compliment,  if  you  could  grant  a small  spot  of  land  at  the  rere  of  the 
chapel.  It  was  formerly  granted  by  Lord  Lorton,  but  neglected  to  be  inclosed  by  the 
people.  My  object  is  to  plant  it  for  the  shelter  and  ornament  of  the  place.  I fear  I have 
little  claim,  except  to  make  those  under  my  care  good  members  of  society,  and  on  that 
ground  I rest  my  hope.’ 

“ 20.  What  in  fact  had  been  the  state  of  the  country  between  1839  and  the  date  of  that 
letter  ? — It  was  improved,  and  much  more  peaceable,  after  the  throwing  down  of  the  town 
of  Ballinamuck ; so  much  so  that  I was  induced  to  recommend  Lord  Lorton  to  comply 
with  the  request. 

“21.  Did  he  comply  with  it  ?— Yes,  he  did.  I applied  to  liis  lordsliip,  on  the  receipt 
of  Mr.  Moran’s  letter,  and  recommended  him  to  grant  the  request,  which  he  empowered 
me  to  do.  Mr.  Moran’s  letter,  thanking  me,  I will  also  read.  It  is  dated  the  26th  of  April, 
1843.  c Dear  Sir— I deferred  my  reply  to  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  13th  of. this  month, 
until  I had  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  people  of  this  parish  the  contents 
of  it.  The  people  feel  exceedingly  grateful  for  Lord  Lorton's  kind  consideration,  and  for 
your  generous  exertions  in  their  behalf.  I trust  that  our  mutual  hopes  lor  the  continuance 
of  peace  and  order  in  this  district  will  be  fully  realised.  Very  respectfully  yours,  B.  Moran. 
C.C.,  Drumlish.’ 

“ 22.  What  has  been  done  with  the  village  of  Ballinamuck.  which  was  comprised  in  the 
holdings  of  the  parties  to  whom  you  have  referred? — The  town  has  pot  been  rebuilt. 
There  is  nothing  but  the  police  barrack,  the  chapel,  and  one  house  standing. 

“ 23.  What  has  been  done  with  the  land  ?— The  land  has  been  thrown  into  farms.  Some 
of  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  adjoining  farms  which  came  down  upon  it.  In  other  instances 
it  is  set  to  new  tenants,  men  of  good  character,  hut  all  Roman  Catholics. 

“24.  Were  any  Roman  Catholic  strangers  introduced  in  the  first  period?— No;  hut  the 

farms  of  those  Roman  Catholics  who  had  been  there,  were  enlarged  very  considerably. 
There  were  twenty  Roman  Catholics  continued  and  declared  tenants  at  the  time  of  the  first 
change,  and  their  farms  were  enlarged.  Since  that  I have  put  in  ten  Roman  C atholics ; and  I 
certainly  never  did  go  upon  the  principle  of  excluding  Catholics  because  they  were  so  ; hut 
when  I found  a Protestant  tenant  superior  in  industry  or  capital  and  skill.  I was  glad  to 
serve  him.  But  the  state  of  the  country  rendered  it  hardly  possible  for  such  a man  to  remain. 

“ 25.  Was  there  any  injury  committed  upon  property  of  the  ten  Roman  Catholics  you 
brought  in,  or  upon  the  twenty  whose  farms  you  enlarged  ? — None  whatever.  But  I could 
not  get  a respectable  Protestant  of  capital  to  go  and  live  there  at  all. 
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“ 26.  What  is  your  present  driver ? — A Roman  Catholic ; but  a stranger,  from  another 
part  of  the  country.  Upon  another  estate  of  Lord  Lorton’s,  which  I manage,  there  is  not 
a single  Protestant  tenant : although  several  of  the  leases  have  lately  expired,  no  change 
whatever  has  been  made. 

“ 27.  Is  there  much  employment  in  labour  given  near  Lord  Lorton’s  residence  ? A 

great  deal.  I have  reason  to  think  that  Lord  Lorton  spends  from  £4,000  to  £5,000  a year 
in  labour,  among  the  people  employed  about  him.  I never  removed  a tenant  for  voting 
against  his  landlord. 

“ 28.  Have  you  reason  to  know  whether  the  statement  of  Mr.  Moran,  that  some  parties 
died  of  want,  is  correct '? — I do  not  believe  it.  I never  heard  of  a case,  and  I should  have 
been  likely  to  have  heard  of  it  if  it  had  occurred. 

“ 29.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Martin  O’Beirne  ? — Yes,  I have. 

“ 30.  Do  you  wish  to  say  any  thing  relative  to  that  evidence  ? — It  is  not  the  fact,  as  stated 
in  his  evidence,  that  a great  number,  or  any  tenants  at  all,  were  removed  from  Lord 
Lorton’s  estate  upon  political  grounds.  That  ia  all  I have  to  say  relating  to  the  estate  of 
Ballinamuck.  With  respect  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Martin 
O’Beirne  in  a very  unjustifiable  way ; I have  read  his  evidence  as  to  the  estate  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  and  the  fact  is  not,  as  stated  by  him,  that  an  ejectment  of  nearly  all 
the  tenants  took  place  in  the  year  1834.  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy  purchased  the  estate  referred 
to,  under  a decree  of  the  court  of  chancery,  in  the  year  1833.  It  had  been  for  a long  time 
under  the  management  of  a receiver  of  the  court,  and  became  very  much  encroached  upon 
by  squatters.  They  had  put  up  cabius  close  round  the  domain,  and  upon  other  parts  of 
the  property  miserable  huts  of  the  very  worst  description ; and  in  the  year  1834  Mr.  Lefroy 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  tho  estate  into  at  all  a decent  condition,  to  get  rid  of 
those  persons  who  were  not  upon  the  rental  under  which  he  purchased,  nor  at  all  acknow- 
ledged as  tenants,  and  he  accordingly  made  arrangements  and  purchased  them  out. 

“31.  What  may  have  been  the  size  of  their  holdings  ? — Of  this  class,  under  an  acre  in 
a great  many  instances ; but  in  arranging  the  property,  he  left  upon  it  several  Roman 
Catholics,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  twenty,  whom  he  could  have  removed — (this  priest 
states  that  he  only  left  one) — and  who,  I believe,  are  all  now  residing  on  the  land  and  are 
comfortable. 

“ 32.  What  number  may  have  been  removed  ? — I could  not  exactly  state.  They  were 
the  worst  class  of  people.  Any  respectable  Roman  Catholic,  fit  to  hold  land,  was  left, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  evidence ; and  they  were  certainly 
turned  out  by  legal  proceedings.  I had  better  explain  how  that  arose  : — When  I went  to 
demand  possession  from  the  Lees,  of  whom  Mr.  O’Beirne  speaks  in  his  evidence,  they 
refused  to  give  me  possession.  I told  them  it  was  not  Mr.  Lcfroy’s  intention,  or  my  instruc- 
tions, to  remove  them — that  I only  wanted  to  go  through  the  legal  form  of  getting  possession 
for  him,  as  the  new  landlord  of  the  property  ; but  they  declined,  in  a very  insulting  aud 
provoking  manner  to  observe  that  form,  which  induced  me  to  make  inquiry  as  to  them ; 
and  the  accounts  which  I received  were  such  as  to  cause  me  to  recommend  Mr.  Lefroy  to 
get  rid  of  them.  He  desired  that  I should  give  them  a further  opportunity  of  submitting 
to  him,  as  landlord,  and  to  demand  possession  again,  and  to  explain  to  them  fully  the 
consequences  of  their  not  complying.  I did  so,  and  they  treated  me  with  disrespect,  and 
said  that  they  had  as  good  a title  as  Mr.  Lefroy  himself,  whereupon  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  superior  courts.  They  took  defence  to  those  proceedings,  which  terminated 
in  our  getting  a writ  for  possession.  There  was  a third  person,  of  tho  name  of  James  Lee, 
on  the  same  land,  who  complied  with  my  request  for  the  demand  of  possession  ; and  he  has 
been  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  farm,  and  received  encouragement  from  his  landlord. 
We  gave  him  timber  to  improve  his  house  and  offices.  He  was  continued,  not  (as  stated  by 
Mr.  O’Beirne)  because  bis  grandmother  was  a Protestant,  of  which  I knew  or  know  nothing 
as  a fact,  but  because  lie  was  found  to  he  a respectable  and  industrious  man,  and  without 
any  reference  to  his  religious  principles.  The  fact  is  not  (as  stated  by  Mr.  O’Beirne) 
that  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy’s  tenants  pay  no  rent.  They  pay  their  rent  punctually,  and  are  a 
thriving  and  respectable  tenantry ; aud  he  gave  compensation  to  all  those  persons  he  found 
it  necessary  to  remove,  and  not  to  one,  as  stated.  I have  also  read  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Edward  Rooney,  given  at  Longford  on  the  18th  of  July,  1844;  and  with  respect  to  that 
evidence  I wish  to  state,  that  it  is  my  habit  to  send  out  notices  to  the  tenantry,  to  warn 
them  to  pay  their  rent. 

“ 33.  At  what  time  after  the  rent  becomes  due  are  these  notices  usually  issued,  and  within 
what  time  after  the  issuing  of  the  notices  is  the  rent  usually  required  ? — Five  or  six  months 
after  it  is  due — never  before  five  months ; oftener  between  six  and  seven  months  ; and  the 
notices  are  generally  out  a month  at  least  before  the  collection  day.  It  is  not  my  habit,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Rooney,  to  refuse  rent  from  one  set  of  men  and  to  take  it  from  others. 

“ 34.  Do  you  recollect  any  instance  in  which  you  did  so  refuse  rent,  as  stated  by  him 
Upon  one  or  two  occasions,  I required  the  year’s  rent,  due  the  29th  September,  to  he  paid 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  October. 

“35.  Were  any  legal  proceedings  taken  against  any  persons  in  consequence  of  that 
demand  ? — In  one  instance,  and  one  only,  that  I can  recollect.  An  ejectment  was  served 
upon  a man  named  Thomas  Farrell,  who  had  a very  cheap  holding  under  Lord  Lorton,.  his 
rent  being  only  £6  18s.,  and  the  extent  of  Ins  farm  about  fifteen  acres.  He  is  a free- 
holder. 

“ 36.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  proceeding  in  that  particular  case  ? — My  reason  for 
demanding  the  year’s  rent  from  him  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  voted  in  opposition 
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to  the  wish  ot  lxis  landlord,  and  having  volunteered  in' making  affidavits  and  statements  at  Amarnix  B. 

the  election,  and  afterwards— which  I believe  were  perfeetlv  false,  reflecting  upon  the  land-  

lord  and  his  son-in-law.  who  was  the  candidate,  and  upon  the  agent.  When  I charged  him  Thos.Co'Staiar.Mq. 

with  these  things,  he  said  he  did  not  care  about  his  landlord,  that  he  could  pay  him  up  ten 

years’  rent  if  he  wanted  it.  At  that  time  his  crop  was  all  saved,  and  when  I found  him  so 

very  determined  in  liis  opposition.  I then  told  liim  that  he  should  at  all  events  pay  one 

year’s  rent.  I pay  the  rent-charge  for  all  the  Roman  Catholic  tenants  holding  at  will  to 

whom  I gave  farms. 

••  37.  Was  there  any  additional  rent  placed  upon  them  in  consequence  of  that  ? No  ; 

and  I make  the  usual  allowances  out  of  the  poor  rates  to  all. 

“ 38.  Were  the  persons  on  Lord  Lorton's  property  who  resided  in  the  village  of  Bal- 
linamuck  removed  on  account  of  any  votes  they  had  given  ? — I have  read  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Crawford,  and  he  has  been  misinformed  as  to  that,  for  none  of  the  Ballinamuck  See  pn-  2>.  Craw- 
people  who  were  removed  ever  had  any  votes  that  I know  of;  certainly  not  as  £10  free-  fords  Evidence, 
holders.  No  tenant  was  ever  removed  from  Lord  Lorton's  estate,  under  my  management,  A'o.  403. 
on  account  of  liis  vote. 

“ 39.  With  respect  to  the  properties  you  are  connected  with  in  Longford,  are  they  prin- 
cipally held  in  large  or  small  farms? — The  farms  held  under  old  leases  are,  generally 
speaking,  over-peopled,  and  I find  more  difficulty  in  collecting  rents  from  farms  so  leased. 

It.is  since  the  making  of  the  leases  they  have  become  so  peopled.  The  farms  are  generally 
middle-sized  : but  under  the  old  leases  they  have  subdivided  them  very  much,  which  cause's 
a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rent. 

“ 40.  Have  there  been  many  leases  given  lately  in  the  couuty,  or  is  the  land  principally 
lield  at  will  ? — Latterly  there  have  not  beeu  niauv  leases  given. 

“41.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  does  the  holding  at  will  make  any  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry  ? — As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I rind  that-  a man  who  has 
no  lease  makes  a better  icnaut  than  a man  with  a lease,  upou  these  small  holdings. 

“42.  By  whom  in  that  district,  in  general,  are  the  improvements  upon  the  land,  or 
buildings,  generally  effected ; bv  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — Jointly.  Lord 
Lorton,  for  example,  in  some  instances  allows  slates  and  timber,  the  tenant  putting  up  the 
walls  and  doing  all  the  mason  work.  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy  allovvs  timber  and  money. 

“ 43.  What  proportion  do  you  think  is  generally  given  by  the  landlords  towards  the 
building  of  houses  ? — It  is  generally  about  one-third. 

44.  Have  any  considerable  improvements  been  made  in  the  land,  or  what  arrangement 
is  entered  into  with  reference  to  the  land  *?• — If  the  tenant  drains  and  fences  his  land,  he  is 
frequently  allowed  for  it,  and  in  all  instances  he  gets  quielcs  and  trees  where  he  is  disposed 
to  plant.  We  allow  him,  perhaps,  one  quarter  of  the  expense  of  draining  : we  frequently 
make  roads  at  our  own  expense. 

“45.  Is  any  additional  rent  put  upon  the  houses  or  land,  in  consequence  of  these 
allowances ? — None. 

“ 46.  Is  there  any  system  you  are  acquainted  with  in  the  district,  of  raising  the  rent  by 
bills  on  the  part  of  the  small' tenants  ? — I have  heard  of  it,  but  I have  never  had  recourse 
to  it. 

“ 47.  What  means  are  generally  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — 

By  distraint,  notice  to  quit,  and  ejectment : but  for  my  own  part  I have  very  little  of  either. 

45.  Are  you  aware  of  what  is  about  the  cost  of  a distress  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — 

Two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  seizure  and  inventory : that  is  paid  to  the  bailiff.  I 
think  one  case  of  distress  is  the  utmost  I can  recollect  ever  having  had  within  any  one  year. 

“ 49.  Can  you  inform  us  what  proportion  the  poor  law  valuation  bears  to  the  usual  letting 
value  of  land  in  the  district  ? — Upon  the  estates  I myself  manage,  generally  speaking,  we 
are  under  the  poor  law  valuation  ; in  the  new  lettings  the  rents  are  well  paid,  and  there 
are  scarcely  any  arrears. 

“ 50.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  government  valuation  ?— I cannot. 

“51.  Is  the  rent  fixed  generally  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation? — By  valuation  and  by 
proposal  both. 

“ 52.  In  the  case  of  a proposal,  is  it  let  to  the  highest  bidder  ?— No. 

“ 53.  What  is  the  use  of  a proposal? — In  this  way We  look  at  the  land  and  agree  as 
to  the  value,  and  then  allow  proposals  to  be  sent  in ; but  we  do  not  take  the  highest  sum 
offered,  unless  we  find  the  man  is  respectable  and  likely  to  be  solvent  as  a tenant. 

“ 54.  Has  your  answer  reference  to  the  general  management  of  the  estate,  or  only  to 
those  cases  in  which  there  are  farms  vacant  ? — The  general  conduct  ot  the  estate. 

“ 55.  Am  I to  understand  that  there  is  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?— 

Yes,  always.  At  the  expiration  of  a lease,  if  we  approve  of  the  tenant,  he  is  called  upon 
to  send  in  a fresh  proposal. 

“ 5(5.  Have  many  cases  occurred  of  an  old  tenant  losing  his  land,  m consequence  ot  other 
persons  offering  more  ? — No.  . . 

« 57.  Do  you  take  any  means  to  ascertain  the  value  ?— Yes.  by  inspection  of  too  lands, 
and  frequently  by  a competent  surveyor.  . 

“58.  Have' many  cases  occurred,  in  which  you  have  obtained  a higher  rent  by  proposal, 
than  your  valuation  led  you  to  think  was  the  fair  value  of  the  land  ?— We  have  been  offered 
more  than  we  valued  it  at.  , T „ 

“ 59.  In  such  cases  have  you  usually  taken  it?— No.  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy  s estate  was 
valued  bv  a Scotchman  and  by  myself,  before  it  was  set  to  the  tenants.  There  was  a very 
large  tract  of  land  upon  Lord'  Lorton's  estate  at  Ballinamuck  fell  out  of  lease  on  the  29th 
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Rev.  Grey  Porter. 

See  Rev.  P.  Duffey  s 
Evidence,  No.  411. 


See  Mr.  E.  Rooney's 
Evidence,  No.  413. 
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Marcus  Keane,  esq. 

See  Rev.  T.  Kelly's 
Evidence,  No.  603. 


of  September,  1S43,  and  I have  not  removed  a single  man  from  it,  and  they  are  all  Roman 
Catholics.  It  had  been  held  by  a middleman. 

“ 60.  What  is  the  course  usually  adopted  in  the  districts  with  the  under-tenants,  upon 
the  falling  in  of  a middleman’s  lease  ? — Generally  the  rule  is  to  select  the  best  tenants 
provided  they  are  solvent  and  persons  of  good  character,  and  to  let  the  land  to  them.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Grey  Porter,  Ho.  1061,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
the  Rev.  Philip  Duffey,  No.  411,  and  Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  No.  413. 

“ 3.  Having  seen  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Duffey,  do  you  wish  to  make  any 
remark  upon  it  ? — I do  not  know  who  the  gentleman  is ; I never  heard  of  him,  and  do  not 
know  his  residence.  My  rule  is  to  take  payment  in  cash  from  my  tenants ; but  if  an  indi- 
vidual was  to  come  to  me  and  say,  ‘ It  would  serve  me  very  much  that  I should  not  pay 
my  rent  now  to  you,  having  cattle  which  I mean  to  carry  to  the  next  fair; ’ or  some  subse- 
quent fail-,  or  corn,  or  whatever  produce  of  his  farm  lie  had, — if  that  man  could  satisfy  me 
that  my  rent  was  secure,  I should  not  lie  disinclined  to  take  his  note,  upon  good  security, 
for  the  payment  of  the  rent  that  was  due  to  me ; and  I consider  that  in  doing  so  I am 
giving  myself  inconvenience  and  trouble,  with  a view  to  benefit  the  tenant,  in  order  that 
be  might  not  have  to  pay  with  inconvenience  to  himself,  and  sell  at  a depreciated  price 
any  article  he  had,  in  order  to  pay  his  rent.  I most  unequivocally  assert,  that  there  is  not 
a tenant  that  has  been  living  upon  my  property  there,  who  could  not  get  a most  exorbitant 
premium  for  liis  holding. 

“ 4.  Have  you  reason  to  know  for  what  sum  any  of  those  holdings  have  been  sold  ? 

No,  I never  took  any  note  of  it.  If  a tenant-at-will  makes  any  improvements,  and  chooses 
to  sell  his  farm,  I always  appoint  one  person,  and  he  another,  to  decide  upon  the  value  of 
the  permanent  improvements  which  I should  pay  him. 

“ 5.  Have  you  done  that  in  any  instances? — Yes,  I have  done  it. 

“ 6.  Who  is  the  man  Harris  referred  to  in  Mr.  Rooney’s  evidence,  which  you  have  also 
seen  ? — He  is  the  person  who  manages  the  property  in  my  absence  ; he  is  a land  of  under- 
agent, and  settles  the  mearings  and  things  of  that  kind.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Marcus  Keane,  esq.,  No.  1063,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Kelly,  No.  603. 

“ 3.  Have  you  seen  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Kelly,  examined 
before  the  commissioners  at  Kilrush  ? — I have. 

“4.  Are  there  any  remarks  you  wish  to  make  upon  that  evidence? — Yes.  In  the  first 
place  he  stated  that  on  one  farm  belonging  to  the  Marquess  Conyngham  nineteen  or  twenty 
houses  bad  been  levelled.  The  fact  is,  that  only  eleven  families  were  turned  out,  and 
fewer  than  eleven  bouses  were  levelled.  It  occurred,  lie  stated,  three  years  ago,  whereas 
it  was  four  years ; aud  in  bis  answer  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  quantity  of  land  the 
tenants  held  who  were  turned  out,  he  says, — ‘ Upon  an  average  they  held  six  or  seven 
acres  each.’  The  fact  is  that  only  one  had  so  much  as  five  acres ; the  remaining  ten  had 
less  than  twenty  acres,  being  an  average  of  less  than  two  acres  each.  The  person  who  had 
five  acres  was  never  known  as  a tenant,  but  was  the  younger  son  of  a tenant  who  had 
divided  his  land  without  permission.  He  says  they  were  tenants  for  a long  time  upon  it  to 
the  head  landlord,  the  fact  being  that  most  of  them  were  persons  who  bad  divided  then- 
holdings,  or  had  been  brought  in  by  such  persons  without  permission.  He  is  then  asked 
to  what  size  the  farms  were  increased ; he  says  that  some  of  the  individuals  who  got  the 
land  got  twenty  acres,  some  more  and  some  less  : the  fact  is  that  the  whole  farm  contains 
185  acres  of  arable  land  besides  bog,  and  there  are  left  on  it  twenty-six  tenants,  making  an 
average  of  less  than  eight  acres  to  each ; only  one  tenant  of  these  has  more  than  twelve 
acres  of  arable,  and  that  man  has  not  thirteen  acres.  I state  this  from  accurate  surveys, 
and  notes  made  by  me  at  the  time.  With  regard  to  the  rent  due,  I can  state  that  for 
many  years  previously,  up  to  1840,  the  tenants  had  been  continually  in  arrear,  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  bringing  the  ejectment.  There  was  very  much  more  rent  due  than  one 
year  for  many  years  before  the  habere  issued.  Previous  to  that  time  they  had  reduced  the 
arrear,  and  many  of  them  paid  a part  of  the  rent  due  when  they  found  the  ejectment  was 
to  be  brought ; but  the  order  for  turning  them  out  was  given  because  they  bad  been  noto- 
riously bad  tenants  for  many  years,  and  had  owed  some  years’  rent  which  the  fear  of  the 
ejectment  made  many  of  them  pay  up.  There  was  about  a year’s  rent  forgiven  them  which 
was  due  at  the  tune,  and  they  received  besides  about  the  amount  of  four  years’  rent  as 
compensation^  for  their  holdings.  He  says, — ‘ The  Marquess  Conyngham’s  agent  is 
Mr.  Marcus  Keane.  It  was  the  doing  of  the  agent ; if  he  was  more  merciful  they  would 
be  able  to  keep  their  land  and  pay  their  rent.’  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  not  my  doing.  I 
acted  upon  particular  directions  from  the  Marquess  Conyngham’s  auditor,  and  I did  not  go 
near  as  far  as  I was  directed  by  him.  I did  not  think  it  prudent.  I did  go  so  far  as  I 
thought  beneficial ; and  with  regard  to  this  being  my  doing,  I may  observe  that  the  notice 
to  quit  on  which  this  ejectment  was  brought  was  signed  by  my  father,  who  was  my  prede- 
cessor in  the  agency ; he  died  in  the  interim  between  the  service  of  the  notice  to  quit  and 
the  bringing  the  ejectment.  This  very  case  created  a great  deal  of  disturbance  in  the 
country  at  the  time.  After  the  ejectment  had  run  out,  or  rather  after  I had  purchased 
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them  out  and  got  possession,  before  the  haim  was  executed,  these  tenants,  instigated 
by  some  person,  repossessed  themselves  forcibly  of  their  holdings ; and  then  I brought  the 
sheriff  mtk  four  policemen  and  we  were  turned  off  the  land,  the  people  having  attacked  us 
with  stones.  The  next  day  we  brought  a strong  police  force  with  police  officers,  and  took 
possession  and  threw  down  the  houses. 

• " 5'  th.  y°U !?n°W  •yhait  became  of  tllc  people  ultimately  after  they  were  out  of  posses- 
sion ?— They  all  received  money  from  the  Marquess,  and  would  have  received  more,  had 
they  not  put  us  to  expense.  I reserved  part,  of  the  money  which  I was  to  have  given 
them,  nor  instance,  I intended  to  give  one  man  £15 : I gave  him  £10  and  kept  £o  • he 
left  and  went  to  Kxlrush,  but  afterwards  came  back  again  and  took  forcible  possession,  and 
of  course  lost  the  £5  he  would  otherwise  have  had.  I should  mention  that  several  poor 
people  had  been  brought  m as  lodgers  or  under-tenants  by  those  tenants.  Some  time 
before  the  notice  to  quit  had  expired,  the  tenants,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ejectment,  turned 
out  those  people,  and  I was  told  threw  down  nine  or  ten  of  their  cabins ; but  I never  knew 
any  thing  of  them  as  tenants,  nor  did  I ever  recognise  them  as  such/’ 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Alexander  Clendinixg  Lambert,  esq..  No.  1064,  in  reply 
to  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  Burke,  No.  484. 

“ Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Burke,  at  Ballinrobe,  have  you  any  state- 
ment you  wish  to  make  ? — I got  the  evidence  this  morning,  and  I have  read  it  most 
accurately ; it  is  unfounded  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it. 

Do  you  know  the  district  he  alludes  to  ? — Yes,  and  what  he  alludes  to  was  done  under 
my  particular  order  and.  directions,  under  Mr.  O'Farrell’s  Act ; it  was  the  draining  of  an 
immense  turlough,  consisting  of  from  six  to  seven  hundred  acres.  A presentment  was  given 
for  £120  under  Mr.  Moore  O’FarrelTs  Act ; the  presentment  passed,  and  the  work  was 
executed,  and  I have  the  authority  of  the  county  surveyor  to  state,  that  there  is  no  present- 
ment under  Mr.  Moore  O’FarrelTs  Act  that  has  done  any  thing  like  the  benefit  in  any  of 
the  adj  oining  counties  which  that  presentment  has  done  in  that  county ; but  it  was  from  no 
particular  merit  of  ours,  it  was  from  the  capabilities  of  the  place. 

“ Upon  whom  under  that  act  is  the  levy  made  ? — In  the  first  place  always  from  the 
occupiers.  Those  tenants  have  leases  upon  the  Ballinrobe  estate,  which  I am  interested 
for.  I told  them  not  in  the  first  instance,  but  afterwards  when  they  did  the  work,  that  I 
would  recommend  their  landlord  to  pay  the  whole  as  an  encouragement  to  them ; I did  so. 
and  they  have  been  allowed  it.  They  wex-e  not  entitled  except  proportionally,  having 
leases  for  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years  in  the  land.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Thomas  Crowe,  esq.,  No.  1065.  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
1!  on ert  Brannagan,  No.  298. 

“ I know  Robert  Brannagan,  he  was  never  tenant  to  Lord  Thomond  upon  the  farm,  and 
never  paid  any  rent  for  it.  I do  not  know  how  Brannagan  obtained  it — 1 might  have  heard, 
but  I do  not  recollect. 

•c  4.  Was  it  ever  with  your  knowledge  ? — I knew  that  ho  was  on  a part  of  the  land,  or, 
perhaps,  the  whole  of  it ; but  he  never  paid  me  any  rent  for  it.  I did  not  recognise  him  as 
a tenant  at  all.  A person  of  the  name  of  Forrester  was  Lord  Thomond’s  tenant,  and  a man 
of  the  name  of  Carpenter  always  paid  me  the  rent  for  it.  I do  not  know  what  right 
Brannagan  had  to  it,  or  whether  he  had  any ; if  he  had  any,  he  might  have  had  it  under 
Forrester,  but  I do  not  know  how  he  became  possessed  of  it  at  all.  Forrester’s  lease 
expired,  I tliink,  in  January,  1S37  ; aud  I wrote  down  to  the  person  who  acted  for  me 
there  early  in  March,  waiting  for  a communication  from  Lord  Thomond  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  demanded  possession  of  Brannagan  and  Carpenter.  Carpenter  gave  up  his  part  of 
the  holding,  and  Brannagan  refused  to  do  so.  There  was  then  an  ejectment  brought,  and 
he  held  it  against  us  until  the  May  following,  when  we  got  possession  under  an  habere.  He 
says  I txu-ned  him  oxxt  and  kept  his  entire  crops  and  sold  them ; I never  sold  a crop  of  his 
in  my  life,  nor  do  I know  how  he  managed  with  the  person  to  whom  it  was  let : I suppose 
he  gave  him  the  modus  of  the  country,  which  is.  what  he  States  here  to  be  the  eighth  sheaf, 
that  is,  to  the  new  tenant  he  gave  the  eighth  sheaf.  I know  nothing  of  his  statement  about 
clover  and  rye-grass ; I did  ixot  get  it  and  did  not  keep  it.  though  he  states  that  I did.  lie 
then  states  that  he  got  no  notice — he  got  notice  in  March. 

“ 5.  Did  the  lease  depend  xxpon  a life "/ — Yes,  a life  and  years,  and  they  expired  in  January. 
1837  : he  knew  of  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  as  I sent  to  demand  possession  as  soon  as  1 
had  had  a communication  with  Lord  Thomoixcl  upon  the  subject.  lie  got  xxotice  in  March, 
and  put  crops  in  the  ground  after  the  notice,  and  put  us  to  an  ejectment,  and  would  not 
give  possession.  He  says  he  sent  a character  to  Lord.  Thomond — I know  nothing  o i that. 
He  says  hxxt  for  the  undex-agent  I would  have  given  him  the  land,  he  has  such  influence 
over  me ; he  xxever  made  use  of  any  influence,  nor  would  1 permit  it.  I know  nothing  ot 
him  except  that  he  had  the  land ; hut  as  a tenant  he  never  paid  me.  A man  of  the  name 
of  Hatch,  who  got  the  land,  has  a small  estate  of  his  own  adjoining  the  farm  in  Dnleek. 
The  late  Mi-.  Trotter,  Ladv  Thomond's  father,  was  anxious  to  get  a portion  of  this  property 
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of.  Hatch’s  anti  annex  it  to  his  demesne.  Hatch  made  him  a lease  for  ever  of  that  portion 
which  he  required ; and  in  consequence  of  that,  Mr.  Trotter  promised  him  the  next  farm 
that  fell  out.  Lady  Thomond  was  apprised  of  this  promise  of  her  father  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease,  and  I was  written  to  to  give  it  to  Hatch  in  consequence. 

6.  Did  you  yourself  visit  the  farm  ? — Not  until  just  after  the  ejectment  was  served. 

" 7.  Have  any  improvements  been  made  upon  it  ? — No  ; on  the  contrary,  it  was  all  tom 
to  atoms,  every  thing  it  could  produce  had  been  worked  out  of  it. 

“ 8.  Was  any  claim  made  upon  you  for  any  compensation  or  allowance  in  regard  to  it  ? . 

No,  none  whatever  ; there  was  no  interference  on  this  further  than  I have  stated.  In  con- 
sequence of  Hatch  giving  a part  of  his  property  to  Mr.  Trotter,  this  farm  was  promised 
to  him,  and  Lady  Thomond  gave  it  him  afterwards.  There  was  a murder  committed  about 
two  years  afterwards  there. 

“ 9.  Did  that  arise  from  the  taking  of  land  ? — Hatch’s  brother  was  murdered  there.  What 
I have  to  say  upon  it  is  only  hearsay,  and  I have  heard  it  said,  that  it  was  supposed  it  was 
for  the  brother  the  farm  was  intended,  aud  his  brother  was  the  man  who  was  murdered. 

“ 10.  Do  you  know  whether  any  person  was  tried  for  the  murder? — No.  Two  persons  were 
taken  up  for  it,  relatives  of  the  man  who  makes  this  complaint ; they  were  in  Trim  gaol 
for  a year,  and  the  evidence  was  not  found  sufficient — they  were  discharged  without  being 
brought  to  trial.  In  my  former  examination  before  the  commissioners,  at  Ennis,  I stated 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  parties  in  America  who  were  sent  out,  they  had  each  of  them  £2 ; 
I ought  to  have  stated  £l  was  paid  to  each  adult  upon  their  arrival  in  America,  to  send 
them  up  the  country.” 

Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ford  Leathley,  No.  1067,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  the  Rev.  James  Smith,  No.  408. 

“ 4.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  James  Smith  in  reference  to  that  property, 
have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  answer  to  it  ? — In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated 
that  twenty  persons  were  ejected  oif  the  townland,  I do  not.  conceive  that  correct ; a 
number  of  persons  have  been  ejected  ; there  were  nineteen  persons  in  possession  of  land 
on  the  property,  and  out  of  those  fourteen  have  been  ejected  since  the  year  1839  ; five  of 
the  most  respectable  and  best  conducted  were  retained. 

“ 5.  Under  what  circumstances  were  they  in  possession  ? — They  were  tenants  under  a 
lease  ; the  lease  expired  in  November,  1838  ; they  were  direct  tenants  to  me. 

“ 6.  Had  each  of  them  a separate  lease,  or  was  it  a joint  lease  ? — Each  had  a separate 
lease. 

“ 7.  What  were  your  reasons  for  ejecting  them  ? — The  townland  was  in  an  unimproved 
state,  the  houses  were  in  a bad  condition,  and  the  persons  I ejected  were  persons  not  of 
good  character,  and  not  living  upon  the  land ; some  of  them  had  other  farms.  My  intention 
was  to  have  divided  the  whole  townland  into  forty  acre  farms,  and  to  have  built  houses  for 
each.  I retained  those  I conceived  to  be  the  most  eligible  tenants  as  to  character,  the 
others  were  chiefly  small  holdings. 

“ 8-  Can  you  state  what  quantity  of  land  was  held  by  those  tenants  whom  you  dis- 
possessed ? — Some  one  acre,  and  some  twenty-eight ; those  persons  who  held  large  quanti- 
ties were  parties  who  had  farms  elsewhere  ; the  others  were  persons  who  did  not  live  on 
the  laud ; one  person,  a very  bad  character,  who  had  forty-two  acres,  did  not  live  upon 
the  land. 

“ 9.  Can  you  state  what  number  of  families  having  houses,  and  residing  upon  the  land, 
were  dispossessed? — Yes,  I can;  eight  tenants,  I think. 

“ 10.  Did  they  owe  any  arrears  ? — Yes,  they  owed  some  arrears  ; but  my  object  in 
ejecting  them  was  principally  that  they  were  bad  characters,  that  they  exhausted  the  land. 
I wanted  to  drain  it  and  improve  it. 

“11.  Had  they  improved  the  land  during  their  leases  ? — No. 

“12.  Was  any  payment  made  to  them  on  going  out  ? — No  ; there  were  some  arrears 
that  were  forgiven. 

“13.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  those  parties  ? — Some  of  them  hold  on  the 
farms  that  they  held  before. 

“ 14.  Do  you  know  where  the  others  are  ? — Some  of  them  are  acting  as  workmen  to  the 
gentlemen  I set  the  land  to,  and  five  of  them  who  held  under  the  original  leases  are  on 
the  land  now. 

“ 15.  What  was  the  largest  number  of  acres  held  by  those  eight  tenants  ? — Thirty  Irish 
acres.  It  is  stated  in  the  evidence  that  they  were  turned  out  on  account  of  being  of  a 
different  religion ; that  I deny  most  positively ; they  were  turned  out  merely  because  they 
were  bad  characters,  and  I wanted  to  improve  the  land.  I intended  to  have  set  the  whole, 
and  have  built  a house  for  each  forty  acres,  but  the  gentlemen  promised  to  me  to  take  the 
townland,  and  to  do  every  thing  I intended  to  do  ; he  is  bound  to  build  a house  for  every 
forty  acres,  and  to  drain  the  land. 

“ 16.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  tenants  at  present  in  occupation  of  the  land? — They 
are  all  Roman  Catholics  except  one  ; four  out  of  the  five  who  were  left  on  the  land  were 
Roman  Catholics. 

“17.  Did  their  leases  expire  at  the  same  time? — Yes,  and  they  are  retained.  I con- 
ceive that  the  origin  of  this  statement  relating  to  this  property  was  the  turning  out  of  a 
very  bad  character,  a relation  of  the  priest  who  gave  this  evidence  ; he  had  not  been 
convicted  of  any  crime,  but  he  was  an  immoral  character. 
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“ IS.  You  say  there  is  one  Protestant  upon  the  farm : now  was  he  a resident  upon  the 
farm  at  the  time,  or  did  you  bring  liim  there  ? — He  was  on  the  farm  when  the  lease  was 
out.  One  of  the  persons  turned  out  I ought  to  state  was  a Protestant ; he  had  a very 
small  farm,  but  he  is  on  the  land  as  a workman  still.  The  reason  for  turning  out  those 
who  had  very  small  holdings  was,  that  I was  leaving  the  county,  and  having  given  them 
a great  deal  of  work,  they  were  able  to  pay  their  rent,  winch,  without  that,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do,  and  I wished  to  set  it  to  tenants  in  larger  holdings  ; there  was 
nothing  religious  in  it.  It  is  stated  by  the  witness  that  I let  some  land  to  a tenant  at  a 
higher  price  than  it  was  before ; that  is  not  the  case,  the  rent  was  on  the  average  the 
same  as  it  is  hoav,  30s.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Arthur  Baker,  esq.,  No.  1068,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  John  Daly,  No.  312. 

“ Are  there  any  cases  in  which  landlords  have  given  any  allowances  for  improvements '? — 
Yes,  many.  For  building,  for  draining,  and  fencing.  Mr.  Naper  does  so  generally  on  Us 
estates,  save  to  them  who  have  large  holdings,  and  valuable  interests  in  the  holdings,  and 
long  leases.  I have  known  Mr.  Naper  to  have  given  upwards  of  £500  to  one  tenant  of  the 
name  of  Colston,  a tenant-at-will,  and  lately  to  have  given  £500  to  another  tenant  of  the 
name  of  Daly,  at  the  Blackwater,  for  some  buildings  he  erected  without  ever  consulting 
Trim  about,  though  he  was  only  tenant-at-will,  and  at  great  expense  removed  tenants  for 
the  convenience  and  benefit  of  Daly,  to  other  parts  of  his  estates,  and  built  new  houses  at 
his  own  expense,  of  lime  and  stone,  and  slated  them,  on  the  different  localities  he  removed 
them  to,  by  which  Daly  got  an  exchange  of  about  seventy-six  Irish  acres  of  better  ground 
contiguous  to  his  house  and  offices,  and  does  not  pay  so  much  rent,  I believe,  as  he  did  for 
the  land  he  held  in  detached  farms  from  his  residence : and  afterwards  Mr.  Naper  gave 
him  a lease  of  twenty-one  years,  Daly  having  represented  to  him  he  would  get  a wife  and 
a fortune  if  he  would  do  so  ; hut  the  wife  or  the  fortune  did  not  appear.  Subsequently, 
Daly  came  with  a similar  application,  stating  he  was  disappointed,  hut  if  Mr.  Naper  would 
give  him  ten  years  more  to  the  lease  he  would  get  another  wife  and  fortune,  which  Mr. 
Naper,  I consider,  did  right  in  declining.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  William  Thompson,  esq.,  No.  1069,  in  reply  to  Evidence 
of  the  Rev.  Eugene  O'Sullivan,  No.  682. 

“ 3.  Having  seen  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Eugene  O’Sullivan,  relative  to  the  letting  of 
farms  close  to  the  town  of  Kilorglin,  have  you  any  thing  you  wish  to  state  to  the  commis- 
sioners ? With  respect  to  the  tenants’  complaint  of  not  getting  sufficient  notice  of  the 

letting,  I have  to  state,  that  it  was  advertised,  according  to  the  Master’s  directions,  iu  the 
public  journals,  and,  independent  of  that,  for  fear  of  their  not  reading  the  newspaper,  I 
got  handbills  printed,  which  the  bailiff  of  the  estate  had  directions  invariably  to  distribute 
amongst  them,  and  to  post  upon  the  public  places,  such  as  the  chapels  in  the  villages,  so 
as  to  give  them  public  notice  of  it._ 

“ 4.  Can  you  state,  in  this  case,  what  notice  they  had  ? — A fortnight's  notice.  The  Master 
will  not  grant  a letting  under  the  court  unless  there  has  been  a month,  or  at  least  three 
weeks’  notice  given ; that  is  one  of  the  rules.  In  this  case  the  tenants  appeared  by  their 
attorney.  Mr.  Foley  attended  himself  in  the  Master’s  office,  and  he  had  an  attorney  also. 

“ 5.  Is  it  the  custom  to  give  notice  of  the  day  of  letting  at  the  time  the  notice  is  given  ? 
Yes  ; it  is  never  altered.  We  could  not  alter  it  after  it  is  signed  by  the  Master. 

“ 6.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  the  letting  take  place  ? — The  29th  of  January.  I have 
referred  to  my  books  this  morning  upon  the  subject. 

“ 7.  Can  you  state  when  they  were  informed  of  the  letting  ?— As  far  as  one  can  be  certain 
of  any  thing,  I should  say,  they  knew  of  it  by  the  return  of  post  from  Dublin.  Mr.  Foley 
was  a resident  in  the  village,  and  he  went  home  immediately,  and  they  were  aware  of  it 
in  three  days  afterwards.  ,,  „ 

“ 8.  Who  was  the  attorney  you  employed,  and  who  attended  at  the  bidding  /—Mr.  button 
attended  at  the  bidding,  or  one  of  his  young  men ; and  wishing  to  serve  the  tenants  I 
wished  the  Master  to  postpone  the  letting  for  a day.  to  give  them  tone  to  come  op,  and 
the  next  day  there  were  the  clerks  and  assistants  of  two  attorneys  attending,  Mr.  lynch 
and  Mr.  Sutton.  I was  anxious  that  the  tenants  should  get  it  if  they  could. 

9.  What  is  the  course  pursued  iu  the  ease  of  a small  ho  dmg?-Tlie  usual  course  of  the 
court  is  on  a statement  made  to  the  Master.  He  grants  a lettmg  order,  which  is  advertised 
iu  the  public  papers,  and  the  letting  takes  place  upon  that  day ; but  in  the  case  of  a smad 
holding,  we  got  the  order  of  the  court  last  year  that  the  receiver  should  ho  empou  eied  to 
receive®  written  proposals  from  the  tenants,  and  if  they  offered  a few  value,  upon  the  Master 
approving  of  it,  they  wonld  be  received  as  tenants,  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  ±10  or 
£l  2 for  taking  out  leases  upon  those  small  holdings.  . ...  . 

“10  Is  any  preference  given  to  any  person,  or  is  any  person  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
lettings  ? — No"  If  the  tenants  are  persons  of  good  character  who  are  in  possession  when 
the  lease  falls  out,  they  are  generally  recommended  by  the  receiver  to  the  Master  and 
almost  invariably  continued  as  tenants.  As  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  irfuence  possessed 
by  any  member  of  the  Ventry  family,  or  any  other  person,  and  it  could  not  be  done  without 
my  knowledge. 
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Rev,  J.  F.  Leathlev. 


1068. 

Arthur  Baker,  esq. 

See  Mr.  John  Dalys 
Evidence,  No.  312. 


1069. 

Wm.  Thompson,  esq. 

See  Ecv.  Eugene 
O'Sullivans  Evi- 
dence, No.  682. 
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Wm,  Thompson,  esq. 


1070. 

€eo.  M.  Knipe,  esq. 

See  Thady  Ford's 
Evidence,  No.  5 25. 
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“11.  With  regard  to  the  fishery  mentioned  by  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  have  you  any  observations 
to  make  ? — This  fishery  was  let  at  £l  a year,  for  a long  time,  to  Sir  William  Godfrey,  under 
a lease  which  fell  out ; his  brother  bid  for  it  £45,  and  Mr.  De  Moulines  bid  £50,  and  got 
it.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  bidding  for  it.  I sent  up  Mr.  Godfrey’s  proposal.  ° 

“ 12.  Are  you  aware  of  any  proposal  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Dobson  or  Dobbs  of 
Killorglin  ? — No,  I never  heard  of  it ; but  I know  that  Mr.  De  Moulines  is  anxious  to 
surrender  it,  thinking  it  too  dear. 

“ 13.  As  far  as  you  know,  from  the  experience  you  have  of  the  biddings  which  have  taken 
place,  is  there  any  feeling  in  the  district  that  the  lands  are  given  exclusively  to  members 
of  the  V entry  family,  or  to  those  recommended  by  them '? — With  regard  to  the  feeling  I 
cannot  speak  as  to  that ; but  with  respect  to  the  fact  I can  say,  that  the  members  of  'the 
Y entry  family  who  are  interested  in  the  property,  are  generally  averse  to  let  in  any  of  the 
Ventry  family  as  tenants,  lest  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  recovering  the  rent  • and  I 
can  safely  say,  that  the  Ventry  family  do  not  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  property 
with  the  Master : it  is  managed  by  the  Master,  under  the  court. 

Copy  of  answer  of  David  Peter  Thompson,  receiver,  to  petition  of  Tenants,  addressed  to 
Master  Henx. 

“ Gdrtanerin. — Held  under  lease  for  lives,  by  the  late  Roger  Martin,  who  was  the  last  life. 
Said  Martin  having  always  paid  the  rear. ; the  petitioners  were  his  under-tenants,  occupying  in  the 
proportions  stated  at  foot,  and  always  paid  him  until  the  last  occasion,  when  they  paid  the  receiver 
it  being  their  May  gale,  1843.  The  letting  of  the  farm  was  advertised  in  the  country  newspapers  for 
three  weeks,  and  printed  notices  sent  to  Killorglin  ; they  however  did  know  the  fact  within  sufficient 
time,  as  they  did  employ  an  attorney  (Mr.  Supple)  to  bid  for  them,  but  who  failed,  owing  to  some 
informality. 

“ The  receiver  considers  it  to  be  a grievance  to  some  of  the  petitioners  who  live  upon  the  farm,  and 
have  no  other  land,  but  does  not  think  that  the  others  would  be  so  much  affected  ; and  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  to  subdivide  into  the  small  proportions  that  they  bold  in.  The 
receiver  thinks,  if  it  meets  the  approbation  of  the  Master,  that  it  would  be  well  to  give  half  the  farm 
to  Foley,  the  new  tenant,  and  the  other  half  to  John  Hurley  and  James  Shea. 

“ William  Dodds  holds  five  acres  and  a half ; resides  in  the  town  of  Killorglin. 

“ Tom  Lynch  holds  three  acres  one  quarter ; is  a pauper,  and  refused  possession  to  the  receiver. 

“ Martin  Neill  holds  two  and  a quarter  acres ; resides  at  Reen,  where  he  holds  other  land. 

“ Darby  Shea  holds  one  acre  ; x-esides  in  Killorglin. 

“ John  Hurley  holds  seven  acres ; lives  on  the  lands. 

“ James  Shea  holds  seven  acres  ; lives  on  the  lands. 

“ Tralee , 8th  March , 1844.  “ D.  P.  Thompson.” 

Master  Hens’s  Note,  observing  upon  the  foregoing  Statement : 

“ Had  the  circumstances  now  stated  been  disclosed  to  me  at  the  time  of  the  letting,  I would  not 
have  given  more  than  half  the  land  to  Foley,  and  I do  not  think  he  ought  to  insist  on  more  ; but  as 
his  lease  has  gone  down,  the  receiver  must  now  endeavour  to  get  him  to  be  satisfied  with  half;  but  if 
he  will  not,  I cannot  now  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  his  holding. 

“ W.  H.” 

Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  George  Marshall  Knipe,  esq.,  No.  1 070,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  Thady  Ford,  No.  525. 

4.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  Thady  Ford,  taken  at  Tuam,  the  9th  of  August,  have 
you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — His  statement  is  incorrect  in 
a great  many  material  particulars.  Mr.  Knox,  when  he  got  the  estate,  which  was  left  to 
him  by  Mr.  Blake,  found  what  they  call  in  that  country  the  village  of  Anbally,  which  was 
crowded  with  a great  many  people  indeed,  living  in  a wretched  way,  and  holding  by  what 
they  called  Co.  in  that  country,  that  is,  not  having  divisions  in  their  farms  ; and  it  became 
an  object  with  me,  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Knox,  to  get  them  out  of  the  village,  and  separate 
the  laud  into  farms,  which  we  have  done,  and  every  man  is  now  living  on  his  own  farm, 
having  a comfortable  house,  to  the  building  of  which  Mr.  Knox  contributed. 

“ 5.  What  assistance  did  he  give  towards  the  building  ? — Five  pounds  a house  is  the  usual 
thing. 

“ 6.  Was  that  given  in  all  those  cases  ? — I have  not  my  papers  in  town;  but  when  the 
houses  were  finished,  I am  sure  the  money  was  given.  I only  got  the  letter  this  morning, 
or  I should  have  been  fully  prepared.  In  speaking  of  the  number  of  acres,  he  says  there 
were  150.  Instead  of  that,  there  are  229,  and  there  are  twenty-one  tenants  upon  it,  and 
a couple  of  poor  widows.  One  pays  Is.  a year ; and  the  other  has  some  land,  and  pays 
10s.  He  says  there  was  a stranger  brought  in  on  it,  who  got  fourteen  acres,  which  is  a 
a part  of  it.  That  is  not  the  fact.  There  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Hissin  : we  fohnd  him 
a tenant.  He  was  living  on  the  estate,  and  we  gave  him  a farm  in  the  division  of  the  lands, 
of  13  acres,  2 roods,  and  20  perches.  The  lands  were  let  at  27s.  an  acre,  having  been  valued 
by  a very  experienced  surveyor  ; and  since  his  valuation  I have  given  them  an  abatement. 
Thady  Ford  says  he  was  ejected  three  times.  I have  no  recollection  of  his  being  ejected  at 
all;  but  he  may  have  been.  We  let  him  stay  in,  and  let  the  ejectment  expire.  My  impres- 
sion is,  and  I can  safely  swear,  that  none  of  them  were  ever  turned  out  by  the  sheriff.  One 
woman  was  turned  out  in  a kind  of  way  by  the  sheriff ; hut  she  remains  upon  the  land,  and 
none  left  that  were  not  compensated.  They  were  most  of  them  living  in  the  street,  without 
a hit  of  land  at  all,  and  they  are  now  very  comfortable. 

“7.  What  has  become  of  the  persons  you  turned  out  ? — He  says  some  were  turned  out. 

I do  not  recollect  more  than  two  or  three  ; but  they  were  not  turned  out  by  the  sheriff,” 
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Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  George  Lefroy,  esq.,  No.  1071,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Appendix  B. 

David  Moffat,  No.  409,  and  Mr.  Valentine  Francis  Keogh,  No.  410.  l071> 

“ 3.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  David  Moffat,  have  you  any  observations  you  wish  to  sub-  ~ ° 1 L.j  *22  2 
mit  to  the  commissioners? — First  of  all,  he  says  he  filled  the  situation  of  under-agent  to  Evidence,  No° 40CI. 
Mr.  Synge,  which  he  never  did.  He  filled  the  "situation  of  bailiff,  at  a salary  of  £5  "a  year. 

He  held  the  same  situation  under  the  former  agent,  at  £2  10s.,  hut  I gave  him  £5,  upon 
the  condition  that  no  fees  or  charges  were  to  be  made  upon  the  tenants ; and  I dismissed 
Mm  from  the  service  in  consequence  of  habitual  drunkenness,  consequent  neglect  of  his 
business,  and  insolent  language  used  to  me,  because  I refused  to  allow  him  to  make  charges 
against  the  tenants  to  set  against  his  rent.  I never,  at  any  time,  owed  him  £15  as  salary : 
but,  according  to  his  own  desire,  I carried  on  his  salary  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  his  rent 
account : in  fact,  he  would  not  receive  from  me  the  £5.  He  used  to  say,  ‘ You  will  please 
to  put  it  down  to  my  rent.’  Also  according  to  his  desire,  which  was  repeated  at  each  pay- 
ment, I carried  on  an  allowance  of  £22  l Os.,  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Synge,  until  he  was 
ejected  in  June,  1844,  as  I did  with  his  salary  up  to  September,  1842,  although  he  had  not 
acted  as  bailiff,  or  attended  the  rent  days,  for,  at  least,  six  months  before,  at  which  period 
and  at  present  he  owes  Mr.  Synge  £55  13,?.  6 d. 

“ 4.  In  making  up  the  account,  did  you  give  him  credit  for  Ms  salary  ? — I deducted  the 
salary  and  £22  1 0,?.  I gave  him  credit  for  a year’s  salary,  though  he  never  acted  for  mo 
from  1841  to  1842;  but  he  appeared  in  distressed  circumstances,  and  though  I did  not 
promise  him  I would  do  so,  I gav#e  him  credit  for  one  year’s  salary.  He  says,  he  incurred 
my  displeasure  as  to  some  election  business : to  that  I have  to  reply,  that  he  never  incurred 
my  displeasure  by  his  conduct  at  any  election.  On  one  occasion,  he  expressed  a wish  to 
remain  at  home;  but  when  I stated  to  him  it  was  the  wish  of  his  other  landlord  and  Mr. 

Synge  that  he  should  not  do  so,  he  voted  as  I shoidd  have  wished.  He  never  displeased 
me  ha  the  slightest  degree  in  that  respect.  His  conduct  never  had  the  slightest  reference 
to  any  thing  of  that  sort. 

“ 5.  What  steps  did  you  take  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  Ms  rent  ? — Contrary  to 
my  express  desire,  he  divided  Ms  farm  with  Ms  brother-in-law,  of  the  name  of  Perry.  He 
owed  £77  10s.  when  I served  Mm  with  a latitat,  under  wliich  the  sale  was  to  take  place; 
but  immediately  previous  to  the  first  sale,  Perry  served  the  sheriff  with  a notice,  that  nearly 
all  the  effects  seized  upon  were  Ms,  wMch  left  little  more  than  covered  the  expenses  of  the 
sale  and  keeper’s  fees.  With  a view,  therefore,  to  save  some  of  Mr.  Synge’s  rent,  from 
what  appeared  to  be  a combination  of  those  two  men,  I changed  the  proceedings,  and 
ordered  rapid  distresses  to  be  made  for  the  rent  which  had  accrued  since  the  law  proceedings, 
wMch  they  had  frustrated.  Perry  then  came  to  me,  and  stated,  that  Moffat  had  robbed 
him — that  he  had  not  only  taken  a large  sum  of  money  from  him  for  the  portion  of  the  land 
he  had  given  Mm,  but  that  he  had  borrowed  large  sums  from  Mm  at  different  times,  and 
was  then  about  to  distrain  Mm  for  the  rent  wMch  he  had  paid  him,  but  had  neglected  to 
get  a receipt  for.  I told  Mm  that  I could  not  then  recognise  Mm  in  the  transaction — that 
1 must  of  course  seize  every  thing  for  Mr.  Synge’s  rent,  but  that  if  I found  Ms  statement 
to  be  true,  and  that  he  did  not  join  in  trying  to  frustrate  the  proceedings  for  the  rental 
would,  upon  Moffat’s  eviction,  give  Mm  the  whole  farm.  Moffat  called  upon  me  in 
Dublin,  1 think,  hi  June,  but  immediately  previous  to  his  eviction,  and  I told  liirn  if  he 
could  get  me  security  from  any  two  men  in  Longford  for  the  rent,  and  he  would  manifest 
any  wish  to  act  honestly  by  his  brother-in-law,  I would,  upon  getting  formal  possession, 
reinstate  Mm  in  Ms  farm.  I made  him  the  same  description  of  offer  at  every  step  in  the 
law  proceedings,  and  frequently  offered  to  forgive  him  his  arrear,  and  to  allow  him  some 
money,  if  he  wished  to  give  up  the  land.  He  never  got  one  person  to  offer  security  for 
him,  and  he  showed  a most  determined  spirit  of  resistance,  as,  when  possession  was 
demanded,  after  the  notice  to  quit,  he  refused  to  give  it,  until  we  were  obliged  to  get  it 
by  the  sheriff.  Moffat  owed,  on  Ms  eviction,  £55  13s.  6d.,  deducting  every  allowance, 
and  every  tiling  due  to  him,  besides  a considerable  sum  for  costs,  wMch  he  certainly  made 
double  by  the  determmed  resistance  he  gave,  notwithstanding  the  offers  made  to  him. 

Perry  Ms  brother-in-law,  is  in  possession  of  the  whole  farm,  in  consequence  of  the  good 
character  I received  of  Mm,  and  Ms  property  having  suffered  by  the  .distresses.  Perry 
applied  to  me  to  stop  Moffat  from  breaking  and  taldng  away  the  window-frames  mid 
other  parts  of  the  house,  which  he,  Perry,  had  paid  for ; and  I was  obliged  to  stop  Moffat 
committmg  this  waste  by  a magistrate’s  order.  . , . '■* 

“ 6.  With  respect  to  the  statement,  that  there  were  successive  seizures  after  the  sale  by 
the  sheriff,  how  far  is  that  founded  in  fact  ?-It  is  quite  true  that  there  were  two  seizures 
I was  obliged  to  do  it  in  order  to  secure  the  rent;  they  were  carrying  off  the  things,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  put  on  keepers  to  keep  what  Moffat  had  and  what  Perry  had  too. 

“ 7 Why  could  not  those  have  been  sold  in  the  first  instance  ?— We  could  not  under  the 
latitat  seH ; any  other  person  might  have  come  in.  Perry  came  in,  and  it  was  only  by  the 

common  ditress  that  we  could  keep  them.  _ _ __ 

“ 8.  The  question  refers  to  the  seizure  under  the  common  law  distress  ? — We  could  not 
seize  for  more  than  £22  10s.  at  a time,  wMch  was  the  half-year’s  rent  there  was  not  more 
due  at  the  time.  There  were  three  successive  seizures,  first  the  sheriffs  sale,  then  on 
October  23rd,  and  then  November  24th ; when  I state  that  we  could  not  go  for  more  than 
a half-year’s  rent  at  that  time,  I mean  we  could  not  seize  more.  The  other  sum  had  been 
proceeded  for.  proceedings  lad  been  already  taken,  and  there  was  only  half  a year  s rent 
due  at  that  tiie.  You  could  not  go  for  more  than  that  half-year.  I did  not  touch  any  of 

Supp.,  Part  II. 
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Appendix  B.  the  goods  we  had  gone  for  before  by  the  former  law  proceedings;  we  were  obliged  to  give 
up  that  by  Perry’s  law  proceedings,  and  go  for  the  half-year’s  rent  due. 

George~LefVoy,  esq.  “ 9-  With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  Valentine  Francis  Keogh  do  you  wish  to  make  any 
See  Mr.  Keogh's  statement  to  the  commissioners '? — ELis  evidence  is  so  entirely  untrue,  that  I feel  it  a duty 
• Evidence,  No.  410.  to  Mr.  Synge  and  myself  to  contradict  it.  In  the  interview  I had  with  him  I never  directly 
or  indirectly  held  out  to  him  the  slightest  expectation  of  my  being  satisfied  at  the  rent  being 
paid  in  November;  there  was  not  an  expression  of  mine  winch  could  have  been  so  construed. 
I made  this  statement  before  in  wilting  to  Mr.  Keogh,  relying  not  on  my  recollection,  but 
on  a note  I made  at  the  time  of  our  conversation.  1 never  served  an  ejectment  on  that 
farm  with  the  object  of  putting  out  the  twenty  families  on  it,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Keogh,  but 
I did  serve  the  ejectment  because  I had  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Keogh  instead  of  being 
the  agent  to  the  distressed  lady  with  five  orphans,  was  in  consequence  of  her  distress  become 
a purchaser  of  her  interest  at  a considerable  advantage,  and  as  stated  in  the  rent  office  by 
two  of  the  tenants,  was  collecting  the  May  rent  when  I was  demanding  only  the  previous 
November  rent.  My  bailiff  who  is  a most  respectable  man,  having  at  the  time  for  noticing 
the  tenants  for  the  rent,  stated  to  me  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Keogh  himself,  and  that  he  told 
him  he  did  not  know  what  business  I had  to  send  on  the  bailiff  to  ask  him  about  the  rent, 
and  the  bailiff  having  at  the  same  time,  and  since,  stated  his  having  seen  Mr.  Keogh  a second 
time,  and  also  a person  of  the  name  of  Crogham,  who  always  acted  as  driver  for  Mr. 
Gouldsbury,  and  to  each  as  well  as  to  the  tenants  having  given  the  notice  about  the  rent. 
I believe  Mr.  Keogh’s  statement  that  there  was  no  notice  given  to  him,  to  be  untrue.  This 
farm  was  and  is  held  under  an  old  lease,  at  a considerable  profit  rent;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  distressed  circumstances  of  the  proprietor,  the  rent  was  for  two  years  previously  to 
Mr.  Keogh’s  paying,  paid  by  persons  who  gave  a certain  allowance  to  the  lessee,  as  I was 
informed  at  the  time.  Hearing  therefore  that  those  tenants  in  possession  were  always  obliged 
to  pay  the  gale  that  was  due  before  I demanded  the  previous  one  from  the  lessee,  I was 
obliged  to  be  more  watchful  and  prompt  in  my  proceedings  than  I should  have  been  towards 
the  lessee,  although  at  no  time  or  from  any  of  the  rent  payers  had  I demanded  the  November 
rent  until  the  May  rent  was  due,  or  the  May  rent  until  the  November  rent  was  due. 

“10.  Has  there  been  more  than  one  ejectment  in  that  case? — Two.  I should  have 
caused  all  the  proceedings  to  fail  if  I had  taken  more  than  half  a year’s  rent  at  a time.” 


1073.  Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Graham  Johnston,  esq.,  No.  1073,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
G.  Johnston,  esq.  Mr.  Bernard  Ford,  No.  299,  and  Thomas  Mooney,  No.  300. 

See  Mr.  B.  Ford's  “ Mr.  Ford  holds  about  140  Irish  acres  of  the  lands  of  Onjenstown,  under  a lease  made  to 
Evidence,  No.  299 ; himself,  from  1st  November,  1808,  for  thirty-one  years,  or  his  own  life,  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  £259  7.s.  Id.,  exclusive  of  rent-charge.  In  this  lease  there  are  very  many  special  cove- 
nants, independent  of  the  payment  of  rent,  and  amongst  others,  Mr.  Ford  was  bound, 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  to  put  the  buildings  in  substantial  repair,  to  new 
timber  and  slate  the  roofs,  and  in  such  repairs  to  expend  at  least  £200,  producing  proper 
vouchers,  and  to  keep  same  in  repair,  &c.  When  I undertook  the  management  of  the 
estate,  a return  of  various  matters  was  furnished  me  by  the  law  agent,  and  amongst  others, 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Ford’s  lease.  On  my  coming  to  view  the  townland,  it  was  plain  that 
the  special  covenants  I alluded  to  had  not  been  performed  by  Mr.  Ford,  and  furthermore, 
it  was  equally  plain  that  he  could  not  have  the  means  to  stock  and  manage  his  land  from 
the  condition  I found  it,  or  oven  make  repairs,  as  he  was  bound  to  do.  An  abatement  of 
nearly  £60  yearly  had  been  made  in  his  rent  some  years  before,  and  though  I felt  satisfied 
he  had  an  excellent  and  cheap  farm,  I did  not  for  one  moment  contemplate  any  change  in 
his  rent,  or  enforcement  of  the  covenants  in  his  lease,  but  contented  myself  with  drawing 
liis  attention  to  the  state  of  his  house  and  ground,  requesting,  that  for  his  own  sake,  he 
would  endeavour  to  make  the  former  at  least  more  respectable,  and  I freely  admit  that  so 
far  as  thatching  the  roof  and  whitewashing  the  walls  he  has  improved  the  external  appear- 
ance, but  it  is  still  the  old  house  which  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease ; and 
although  there  is  an  additional  penal  rent  of  £92  6s.  2d.  yearly  for  not  repairing,  &c.,  no 
such  sum  has  ever  been  demanded.  If  Mr.  Ford  could  by  any  means  command  the  fourth 
part  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds  which  he  expressed  his  wish  to  lay  out,  under  certain 
circumstances,  in  building  a house,  I should  much  wish  to  see  him  first  perform  part  of 
^ what  he  is  bound  to  do  by  lease,  or  at  least  stock  and  crop  Ms  land  so  as  to  make  it  more 
profitable  to  himself.  The  portion  of  bog  ground  Mr.  Ford  mentions  to  have  been  taken 
from  him — about  thirty-one  Irish  acres,  was  given,  as  I understood,  by  the  agent  of  the  late 
Lord  Essex,  at  the  small  rent  of  £2  yearly,  as  run  out  bog,  to  be  gradually  reclaimed  and 
made  arable.  It  adjoined  his  leased  land,  but  very  little  progress  was  made  in  so  reclaim- 
ing ; on  tbe  contrary,  all  the  turf  possible  was  yearly  sold  ofi’  it,  and  when  remonstrated 
with  by  me,  he  pretended  it  was  only  the  hanks  he  was  cutting,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaim- 
ing. At  length,  I assured  him  if  he  persisted  in  selling  the  turf,  I would  take  the  bog  from 
him.  He  did  persist,  and  having  satisfied  myself,  from  actual  view,  that  a quantity  of  turf 
was  so  made,  after  repeated  warnings  (the  rented  amount  of  which,  according  to  a return 
I had  taken  in  1842,  exceeded  £50),  I determined  his  tenancy  by  notice  to  quit,  and  have 
now  laid  off  the  run  out  bog  for  the  use  of  persons  who  occupied  part  of  Mr.  Hazlewood’s 
former  holding  adjoining,  any  turf  thereon  being  also  laid  out  as  firing  for  the  present  occu- 
piers of  that  holding.  It  may  he  proper  to  observe  that  until  the  month  of  May  last 
Kr.  Ford  never  mentioned  any  thing  of  having  defended  his  landlord’s  rights;  he  then 
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mentioned  by  letter  that  a large  part  of  the  bog  would  now  be  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Lord  Fingal,  but  for  him.  I never  heard  of  it,  however,  in  any  other  way ; 
nor  did  he  sav  he  had  lost  a shilling  by  such  defence,  or  any  thing  about  his  father.  The 
tenor  of  Mr.  Ford's  evidence  might  induce  the  supposition  that  I had  turned  out  some  of 
his  tenants ; this  is  not  the  case,  he  had  blit  one  tenant  on  his  bog  ground,  who  still  remains, 
getting  a larger  holding.  The  persons  he  alludes  to  were  occupiers  of  part  of  Sir.  Hazle- 
wood’s  holding,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  although  he  made  a personal  application 
to  me  to  remove  one  of  them,  which  I refused,  as  1 considered  him  a proper  tenant.  I 
have  axso  to  state  that  I reside  but  twenty-four  miles  from  Navan,  where  I frequently  go ; 
tliat  Mr.  Williams,  the  local  agent,  has  merely  the  immediate  superintendence  and  carrying 
out  of  what  may  be  necessary ; that  all  lettings  of  land  have  been  made  by  myself,  without 
either  consulting  him  upon  the  value  or  upon  the  intended  divisions ; that  the  bailiffs,  one 
in  Onjenstown  and  the  other  in  N avail,  are  perfectly  distinct  in  their  duties,  except  then-  joint 
attendance  on  Mn  Williams  and  myself  when  necessary,  and  are  paid  then-  salaries  of  £10 
each,  and  receive  no  emoluments,  as  I believe,  by  free  labour  or  otherwise,  by  the  tenants — 
indeed,  only  one  of  them  holds  land;  and  that  the  increase  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Ford's 
evidence,  of  twelve  or  thirteen  acres  in  Mr.  Williams’s  farms  in  a different  place,  near  four 
miles  from  Onjenstown,  was  the  result  of  an  arrangement  upon  the  new  letting  of  a town- 
land,  which  mostly  fell  out  of  lease  in  November,  1842.  The  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Ford's 
evidence  I do  not  sufficiently  understand  to  remark  upon.  I have  also  read  over  the 
evidence  of  Thomas  Mooney,  taken  at  Navan  as  before ; lie  w:is  one  of  the  occupiers  on 
Mr.  Hazlewood’s  late  holding,  and  the  particulars  connected  with  the  change  of  tenancy 
therein,  are  detailed  ill  my  evidence  before  the  commissioners  on  the  30th  of  April  last,  to 
Which  I beg  to  refer.  In  Mooney's  particular  case  he  was  returned  as  holding  two  acres 
two  roods  under  Mr.  Hazlewood,  hut  he  had  let  part  of  it  away.  His  house,  which  he  divided 
into  two,  giving  one  part  to  a cottier,  was  very  bad ; he  got  the  timber  of  what  he  occupied, 
and  the  cottier  the  other  part.  His  statement  of  the  under-agent  having-  made  up  a list 
and  sent  it  to  Lord  Essex,  giving-  had  characters  of  the  occupiers,  is  altogether  wrong : no 
such  list  was  sent,  and  consequently  the  letters  from  Lord  Essex  to  Mr.  Young  on  that 
subject  could  not  have  passed.  Mr.  George  Brady,  and  subsequently  his  representatives, 
held  under  an  old  lease  a great  many  houses  in  the  outlets  of  the  town  of  Navan,  several  of 
which,  in  latter  years,  were  occupied  by  persons  of  the  very  worst  character,  every  out- 
house being  turned  into  a dwelling,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  apprehend  any  suspicious 
person  when  he  got  into  a street,  he  had  such  facility  in  getting  through  those  back 
houses ; botli  the  magistrates,  and  police  spoke  upon  the  subject,  and  I called  upon  the 
representatives  of  Brady  to  prevent  any  more  repair  or  rebuilding  of  those  houses,  so  as  to 
check  in  some  manner  the  nuisance.  These  parties,  however,  did  not  second  my  views, 
and  at  length  I determined  their  tenancy  by  notice  at  November,  1841.  Mr.  Williams  was 
particularly  active  in  getting  up  the  possession  without  law  process,  which,  having  effected, 
he  allowed  the  tenants  to  occupy  again  as  caretakers ; and  it  being  known  that  I would 
not  pei’mit  any  hack  house  to  be  again  occupied  as  a residence,  he  gradually  got  them  out 
between  that  and  the  month  of  April  following,  as  they  could  provide  themselves,  removing 
the  worst  characters  first  and  selecting  the  best  tenants  he  could  out  of  the  remainder. 
Mr.  Williams  acted  in  all  this  with  my  full  concurrence,  and.  owing  to  his  firmness  and 
perseverance,  some  of  the  most  common  receptacles  for  robbers  were  levelled  without 
violence  ; a matter  admitted  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  good 
order  of  the  town.  John  Stringer,  Bridget  Finegan,  and  Anne  Ralph,  who  were  examined 
by  the  commissioners,  resided  on  this  holding,  and  Mr.  ’Williams  attends  to  give  his  reasons 
for  their  removal.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  William  Henry  Jackson,  esq.,  No.  1075,  in  reply  to  Evidence 
of  Henry  M'Quade,  No.  316. 

“ I did  not  make  the  tenants  any  promise  of  leases.  I took  possession  as  is  there  stated, 
and  desired  them,  if  they  wished  to  offer  for  the  land  to  send  in  proposals  to  me  the  next 
morning,  which  they  did ; and  I forwarded  the  particulars  to  my  employer  in  England. 
The  lands  were  afterwards  let  to  Mr.  Nixon — the  entire  of  the  lands. 

“5.  Have  those  people  ever  made  any  application  since  as  to  those  lands? — Yes,,  they 
have  made  several  applications,  and  the  circumstances  ai'C  these : On  taking  possession  of 

the  lands,  I recommended  them  to  send  in  proposals,  which  they  did,  and  which  I forwarded 
to  England.  I had  previously  had  the  land  surveyed  and  valued  by  a regular  valuator ; I 
looked  over  the  proposals,  and  communicated  to  my  employer  in  England  the  purport  of 
them.  I found  that  they  did  not  come  up  to  what  ought  to  have  been  the  value  of  the 
land ; and  then  the  agent  of  Major  North  in  England  desired  me  to  receive  proposals  from 
different  parties.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  bad  been  formerly  a middleman,  sent  in  a proposal, 
and  Mr.  Nixon,  of  Lowdham  Hall,  near  Virginia,  sent  in  a proposal,  and  his  proposal  was 
subsequently  accepted.  The  tenants  have  ever  since,  up  to  the  present  moment,  refused 
to  acknowledge  Mr.  Nixon’s  right  to  interfere  with  the  lands,  or  have  any  control  over  them. 

“6.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  had  any  communication  with  the  landlord  in  Eng- 
land?—With  the  trustee  they  have,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Ashton  Hall,  in  Yorkshne.  One  of 
them  went  over  to  him.  and  Ins  agent  in  England  wrote  to  me  to  endeavour  to  make  some 
arrangement  between  the  tenants  and  Mr.  Nixon,  which  I endeavoured  to  do  ; but  it  was 
iill  to  no  effect.  They  refused  to  recognise  the  right  ot  Mr.  Nixon  to  interfere  with  them. 

“ 7.  Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  at  any  time  decline  informing  the  tenants  who  the  trustee 
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G.  Johnston,  esq. 


See  Thomas  Mooney's 
Evidence,  No.  300. 


1075. 

Wm.  H.  Jackson, 

See  H.  M'Qvade's 
Evidence,  No.  316. 
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Appendix  B. 

* 1075. 

Wra.  H.  Jackson,  esq. 


1076. 

Mr.  Thos.  Williams. 


See  Mr.  B.  Ford's 
Evidence,  No.  299. 


See  John  Stringer's 
Evidence,  No.  301. 


or  landlord  of  the  property  was ; and  if  so,  for  what  reason  ? — At  first,  I refused  to  give 
them  the  address  of  the  trustees  in  England ; I did  not  like  to  have  them  annoyed  by  their 
going  over  there  to  annoy  them.  I had  full  power  to  act,  and  the  lease  had  been  granted 
to  Mr.  Nixon,  not  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  King.  I offered  to  give  them  a letter  to  the  agent  in 
England,  if  they  would  call  upon  me. 

“ 8.  Had  any  application  been  made  to  you  before  the  lease  was  signed  or  promised? 

Not  before  the  lease  was  promised ; but  before  the  lease  was  signed  there  might  have  been 
applications  made  to  me.  The  tenants  had  behaved  in  rather  an  outrageous  manner.  At 
first  when  the  lease  was  granted  to  Mr.  Nixon,  they  refused  to  let  him  go  on  the  lands  at 
all,  and  he  was  advised  to  serve  ejectments  upon  title,  which  he  did,  and  they  nearly  mur- 
dered some  of  the  process  servers,  for  which  the  court  of  Queen’s. Bench  granted  attach- 
ments against  some  of  them  ; they  took  it  into  their  heads  that  there  was  no  owner  or 
landlord  for  the  property.  It  is  a very  extraordinary  delusion,  though  one  or  two  of  them 
went  over  to  England,  and  saw  the  trustee,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  they  are  still  under  that 
impression.  Now,  judging  from  their  actions,  the  great  objection  they  seem  to  have  is 
against  the  lands  being  let  to  a middleman.  I thought  it  would  be  rather  a benefit  to  the 
tenantry  from  Mr.  Nixon  living  near  the  lands.  He  wrote  to  me,  and  promised  me  in 
every  way- to  benefit  them,  if  he  got  a lease  ; and  he  is  bound  in  his  lease  by  very  heavy 
covenants  to  spend  £1,000  in  improving  and  cultivating  the  land. 

“9.  Is  there  any  clause  as  to  subletting  ? — No,  there  is  no  clause  against  subletting. 

“ 10.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  made  them  any  offer  of  leases  ? — He  offered  to  leave 
the  valuation  of  the  land  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  valuator  who  valued  Colonel  Pratt’s  property 
in  the  comity,  and  to  Mr.  Sargeant,  and  to  give  them  leases  according  to  their  valuation. 
He  offered  that  in  the  presence  of  their  own  solicitor. 

“11.  What  length  of  lease  did  he  offer  them  ? — He  could  not  grant  a long  lease ; he  has 
only  a lease  of  eleven  years  himself;  he  coulcl  not  grant  it  longer  than  his  own  term. 

“12.  Do  you  know  whether  he  specified’ any  length  of  lease  when  speaking  to  them? — 
No,  I do  not  know  that  he  did ; but  I understood  he  was  to  grant  as  long  a lease  as  he  could.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  No.  1076,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 

Mr.  Bernard  Ford,  No.  299;  Thomas  Mooney,  No.  300;  John  Stringer,  No.  301; 

Bridget  Finnegan,  No.  302 ; and  Anne  Ralph,  No.  303. 

“ 3.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bernard  Ford  ? — Yes ; I have. 

“ 4.  Having  read  that  evidence  have  you  any  observation  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  com- 
missioners?— He  accuses  me  and  the  bailiff  there  of  getting  labour  from  the  tenantry,  which 
I deny.  I deny  that  I got  any  free  labour  from  them.  Some  of  them  came  one  day  last 
season  to  help  me  to  put  out  manure  without  being  solicited.  He  accuses  me  also  of  having 
the  management  of  the  setting  of  the  lands.  I do  not  set  any  of  the  lands,  nor  value  any 
of  the  lands ; I only  see  them  carried  into  execution. 

“ 5.  By  whom  are  the  lands  set  ? — By  Mr.  Johnston. 

“ 6.  By  whom  are  they  valued  ? — By  Mr.  Johnston. 

“ 7.  Have  you  had  any  addition  made  to  your  farm  ? — Yes ; my  father-in-law  gave  up  some 
lands  and  I got  twelve  or  thirteen  acres ; but  it  is  not  any  part  of  these  lands  of  Onjens- 
town,  it  is  four  miles  from  them,  and  they  were  given  up  with  his  own  free  good  will. 

“ 8.  To  what  extent  may  the  labour  have  gone  which  you  have  had  from  the  tenants? — 
I have  had  no  labour  from  them.  They  came  one  day  last  spring  when  I was  in  a hurry 
giving  out  some  manure ; I had  rather  they  did  not  come,  for  I had  to  feed  them  and  their 
horses,  and  it  was  more  expense  to  me  than  hiring  the  horses,  but  as  they  had  come 
unsolicited,  I did  not  like  to  send  them  away  ; and  1 very  often  lent  my  own  horse  in  the 
same  way. 

“ 9.  Did  any  other  people  come  to  you  at  that  time,  in  that  way,  besides  the  tenants 
on  Lord  Essex’s  estate  ? — No  ; they  did  not. 

“ 10.  Do  you  know  the  portion  of  the  bog  of  which  Mr.  Ford  speaks? — Yes,  I do. 

“11.  Are  you  aware  in  whose  possession  that  is  at  present  ? — I am. 

“ 12.  In  whose  possession  is  it  ? — It  is  divided  into  lots.  Cassidy  has  a portion  of  it. 

“ 13.  Under  whom  do  Cassidy  and  the  others  hold? — Under  the  proprietor,  Lord  Essex. 

“ 14.  Have  any  improvements  been  made  in  that  bog? — There  have. 

“ 15.  By  whom  were  they  made  ? — By  the  proprietor.  W e are  making  new  roads  through 
it,  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants. 

_ “ 16.  Did  the  landlord  do  any  thing  else  besides  making  new  roads  ? — Yes.  There  was  a 
river  sunk  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  tenants  and  landlord ; he  advanced  what  they  did 
not  make  up. 

“17.  How  much  did  he  advance  ? — I cannot  say  the  siun ; but  I know  he  did  advance  some. 

“ 18.  Did  the  tenantry  assist  in  making  the  road  also  ? — No ; it  was  all  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord. 

# “ 19.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  John  Stringer,  have  you  any  tiling  to  state  ? — I put 
him  out. 

“ 20.  Had  you  any  conversation  before  putting  him  out  ? — Nothing  more  than  with  any  of 
the  other  tenants.  He  gave  Brady  possession  and  Brady  gave  possession  to  me,  and  I put 
him  in  as  caretaker  for  a certain  time. 

“21.  Did  you  make  him  any  promise  at  the  time  of  his  giving  up  possession  ?_ Never. 

“ 22.  Did  you  ever  give  him  a promise  of  a house  at  a valued  rent  ? — Never.  He  is  a person 
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that  bore  a very  bad  character,  and  was  in  gaol,  and  I thought  it  better  to  get  rid  of  him. 
I made  him  no  promise  whatever. 

“ 23.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with  respect  to  the  evidence  of  Bridget  Finne- 
gan? I put  her  out  also,  because  she  was  a woman  of  very  bad  character.  She  was  tried 
at  the  sessions  and  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment.  I was  present  at  the  time. 

“ 24.  For  what?— For  robbery.  They  were  a nuisance  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
the  people  were  quite  delighted  to  get  them  out. 

“ 25.  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  with  respect  to  the  evidence  of  Anne  Ralph  ? — I put  her 
out  when  I got  the  management  of  the  estate.  I thought  I had  a right  to  do  the  best  I 
coul-d  for  the  proprietor.  I found  she  was  not  able  to  pay  any  rent,  and  I was  obliged  to 
get  rid  of  her. 

“ 26-  Are  you  aware  whether  any  rent  was  paid  by  any  person  for  her  ?— I do  not  know ; 
I never  got  any. 

“ 27.  Did  she  owe  any  arrears  when  she  was  put  out  ?— I do  not  know ; she  was  not  our 
tenant. 

“28.  On  what  occasion  were  these  people  put  out?— A man  of  the  name  of  Brady,  of 
Navan,  held  it  under  lease,  and  lie  allowed  it  to  be  under-let.  His  tenants  had  tenants, 
and  they  had  tenants  again.  The  lease  dropped,  and  Mr.  Johnston,  from  the  different 
complaints  of  the  magistrates  and  police  of  the  nuisance  of  these  people,  asked  Mr.  Brady 
to  get  rid  of  the  under-lettings.  Mr.  Brady  would  not  join  Mr.  Johnston  in  getting  rid 
of  them,  and  he  served  them  with  notice  to  quit,  and  they  gave  up  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  and  gave  me  possession. 

29.  Was  there  any  land  attached  to  those  houses? — No,  not  to  those  houses.  They 
were  all  cabins  in  ruins,  in  a most  wretched  state.  One  place  was  not  more  than  two  yards 
square,  and  houses  were  built  round  it.  There  were  fifteen  families  in  those  houses  in  the 
back  yard.  They  had  to  stoop  to  get  into  the  houses.  There  were  about  forty  people 
there. 

“ 30.  What  has  become  of  those  people? — They  have  gone  to  reside  somewhere. 

“31.  Have  many  of  them  gone  into  the  poor-house  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  have.  That 
description  of  people  do  not  go  into  the  poor-house.  They  would  rather  be  strolling 
about. 

“ 32.  When  you  say  that  description  of  people,  what  description  do  you  speak  of? — They 
were  beggars,  and  tinkers,  and  sweeps,  and  that  sort  of  people. 

“ 33.  With  respect  to  the  case  of  Thomas  Mooney,  residing  at  Onjenstown,  have  you  any 
statement  to  make  to  us  ? — I put  him  out,  according  to  the  directions  I received.  lie  held 
under  the  middle  landlord,  Mr.  Ilazlcwood.  He  had  something  beyond  two  acres,  and  he 
set  it  and  had  cottiers  under  him.  He  held  an  acre  himself  and  had  a very  bad  house. 
He  got  the  timber  belonging  to  himself,  and  the  cottiers  got  the  timber  belonging  to  them. 

“ 34.  How  many  families  were  put  out  at  that  place  at  that  time  ? — I am  not  exactly  sure, 
either  fourteen  or  fifteen  families.  There  were  fifty-three  families  on  it  when  we  got 
possession. 

“ 35.  What  quantity  of  land  did  those  parties  hold  who  were  dispossessed  ? — From  an 
acre  to  two  acres  of  land.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Joseph  Kincaid,  esq.,  No.  1080,  in  reply  to  Evidence 

of  Dominick  Maher,  No.  412 ; Thomas  Kelly,  No.  402 ; and  Mr.  Edward  Howard 

Verdon,  No.  367. 

“ Dominick  Maher  says,  that  he  and  his  father  had  land  from  a middleman  on  a town- 
land  called  Ardnacass,  a part  of  Lord  Longford’s  estate,  and  that  when  the  middleman’s 
lease  expired,  the  land  was  taken  from  them  and  given  to  other  parties.  He  does  not 
state  that  either  he  or  his  father  ever  lived  upon  the  land,  nor  does  he  say  how  long  they 
had  held  it.  The  fact  is,  they  did  not  reside.  I do  not  believe  that  either  the  father  or 
grandfather  were  born  upon  this  land  to  which  he  refers.  He  lives  now  where  he  always 
lived,  and  where  his  father  and  grandfather  lived.  They  had  been  in  possession  of  their 
holdings  but  a very  few  years,  aud  then-  names  do  not  appear  as  occupiers  in  the  composi- 
tion book  in  1S26.  In  1830,  when  the  estate  was  surveyed,  their  names  do  not  appear; 
hut  in  1834  I find  Dominick  Maher's  name  for  the  first  time,  and  even  in  that  year  his 
father’s  name  does  not  appear  ; and  I think  he  got  his  land  only  a year  or  two  before  the 
lease  expired,  which  was  on  the  death  of  Lord  Granard  in  1839.  At  that  time  there  was 
but  one  occupying  tenant  on  the  townland— Widow  Farrell— who  held  about  eleven  Irish 
acres ; and  she  was  continued,  and  is  still  there.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  was  in  the 
hands  of  respectable  residents  of  the  town  as  accommodation  parks,  and  the  whole  of  it 
was  taken  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  except  the  Widow  FarrelTs  part,  and  divided 
into  foui-  farms,  and  set  to  respectable  tenants,  three  of  whom  have  built  good  houses, 
which  cost  about  £300  each,  of  which  Lord  Longford  allowed  £50  for  each.  The  town- 
land  is  close  to  the  town  of  Longford,  on  the  principal  entrance  by  the  Dublin  road;  and 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  have  it  improved  and  occupied  by  respectable  tenants ; and 
it  is  now  one  of  the  most  improved  parts  of  the  property.  Dominick  Maher  hves  oil 
Whiterock,  which  is  also  part  of  Lord  Longford’s  estate,  m the  hands  ot  a middleman, 
whose  lease  is  dependent  upon  an  old  life.  . 

“ 4 Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  the  evidence  given  by  Thomas  Kelly  /—lea; 
that  is  very  much  longer;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a few  more  words  upon  his 
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Appendix  B.  evidence.  The  evidence  is  vci'v  desultory ; but  the  charge  is,  that  he  was  turned  out  for 
ioso  voting ; and  upon  that  subject  I would  refer  to  my  former  evidence,  in  which  I allude  to 

Joseph  Kincaid,  esq.  persons  being  turned  out  for  having  voted;  and  Thomas  Kelly  was  one  of  the  parties  I 
alluded  to.  The  only  parts  of  Thomas  Kelly’s  evidence  that  I have  any  observations  to 
make  upon,  are, — 1st,  11  is  statement  as  to  the  great  improvements  he  had  made  upon  his 
farm,  and  as  to  his  having  got  no  allowance  for  them : 'hid,  His  alleged  conversations  with 
me  as  to  the  cause  of  his  being  turned  out : 3rd,  His  interview  with  Lord  Longford,  and 
the  supposed  encouragements  lie  received  from  him  : and,  4th,  His  statements  of  what  he 
heard  from  third  parties.  As  to  the  tirst  point,  the  extent  of  his  improvements  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  On  the  townland  being  squared,  about  twenty  years  before,  he  had  made  some 
good  ditches  on  the  division  that  foil  to  his  lot,  and  planted  on  them  some  thorn  quicks 
and  poplars.  He  had  made  no  other  improvements.  The  houses  were  poor  cabins,  very 
old,  and  greatly  dilapidated.  The  land  was  in  wretched  condition,  undrained,  and  badly 
tilled.  I cannot  say  positively  whether  Lord  Longford  gave  any  assistance  towards  the 
expense  of  the  ditches ; hut  I have  no  doubt  the  trees  and  quicks  were  given  by  his  lord- 
ship,  as  it  was  and  still  is  the  custom  of  the  estate  to  supply  the  tenants  without  charge 
with  trees  and  quicks  for  planting.  Ho  was  turned  out  in  June,  1840.  and  was,  as  appears 
by  his  evidence,  allowed  for  the  crop  put  into  the  land  in  the  spring  of  1S40 ; and  he  was 
not  charged  any  rent  after  March,  1839.  lie  paid  the  rent  to  that  period,  and  therefore 
got  an  allowance  of  at  least  a year's  rent  on  going  away.  As  to  the  second  point ; although 
he  states  in  general  terms  that  he  was  told  by  the  agent  that  it  was  on  account  of  his 
voting  contrary  to  his  landlord’s  wishes  that  he  was  turned  out.  yet,  on  being  pressed  to 
say  positively  whether  he  was  sure  that  the  agent  said  so,  lie  gives  a confused  statement  of 
conversations  at.  elections  and  at  other  times,  hut  no  distinct  answer  to  the  question.  1 do 
not  recollect  distinctly  what  I may  have  said  to  him  or  to  any  of  the  tenants,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a contested  election.  There  were  a considerable  number  of  voters  on  Lord  Long- 
ford’s estate,  and  I used  my  best  exertion  to  bring  them  to  the  poll  and  to  induce 
them  to  vote  for  the  candidates  that  his  lordship  wished  to  he  supported,  and  on  all  the 
occasions  referred  to  hv  Kelly,  he  not  only  voted  in  opposition  to  his  landlord’s  wishes, 
hut  he  did  so  in  a tone  and  spirit  of  defiance  and  triumph  which  was  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  gain  his  landlord’s  countenance.  If  other  causes  were  wanted  for  taking  the  farm 
from  Kelly,  they  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  find.  lie  laid  been  a very  had  tenant 
for  several  years  ; was  always  half  a year  or  a year  behind  the  rest  of  the  tenants  in  pay- 
ments, and  never  paid  his  rent  with  satisfaction.  In  1830  1 find  he  owed  one  and  a quarter 
years’  rent ; in  1833  I find  him  paying  two  and  a quarter  years’  rent  together,  and  a pound 
or  two  for  the.  cost  of  an  ejectment;  and  even  the  last*  gale  of  rent,  up  to  March,  1839. 
was  paid  in  three  small  payments.  As  to  the  third  point,  I do  not  wish  to  accuse  Kelly  of 
stating  a deliberate  falsehood  ; hut  when  he  states  that  he  heard  Lord  Longford  say  that 
he  would  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  ho  encouraged  his  wife  to  go  to  Pakenliam  Hall,  I 
cannot  help  saying,  either  that  ho  must  have  greatly  mistaken  Lord  Longford,  or  that  he 
must  have  stated  what  he  knew  to  he  false,  and  what  had  no  existence  hut  in  his  own  mind. 
As  Lord  Longford’s  agent,  1 could  not  have  turned  out  Kelly,  nor  would  I.  under  similar 
circumstances,  turn  out  any  tenant  without  having  his  direct  sanction  and  authority  for 
doing  so  ; and  I am  quite  certain  that  his  lordship  would  not  give  any  false  hopes  to  a 
tenant  that  he  intended  to  turn  out.  As  to  the  fourth  point,  1 suppose  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  make  any  observations  upon  what  Kelly  alleges  he  heard  from  third  parties — 
from  a person  ho  calls  the  gamekeeper,  and  from  his  brother-in-law.  I do  not  feel  that  I 
am  answerable  for  what  may  have  passed  in  conversation  between  these  persons  and  Kelly, 
with  respeet  to  any  points  connected  with  the  management  of  Lord  Longford's  estate. 

&e  Mr.  Eiiwafri  n.  “5.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Howard  Verdon,  given  in  Sligo,  have  you  any 
er  1 Vo  367rfenCe’  i'01ua^c‘s  tn  make  upon  that  evidence  ? — I have  seen  an  extract  from  the  evidence  given  by 
'■  Mr.  Verdon,  at  Sligo;  the  part  to  which  I allude  is  in  answer  to  question  13,  which  is  as 
follows  ‘ In  speaking  of  the  system  of  dispossessing  tenants  on  account  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  election,  do  you  know  of  many  instances  of  that  kind  ?’  His  answer  is — • 
‘ 1 could  not  recollect  names  now  ; hut  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  one  man  in 

this  town  named  Farrell  Gallagher,  an  old  man  upwards  of  eighty,  who  had  the  roof  taken 
off  his  house,  and  was  turned  out,  in  the  depth  of  winter ; he  was  holding  the  place  and 
paying  his  rent  up  to  that  time.  It  was  immediately  after  the  election  that  this  occurred, 
and  the  general  impression  was  that  it  was  for  voting.  It  was  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  pro- 
perty.’  The  observation  I have  to  make  on  that  is,  that  he  and  others  in  that  locality  were 
turned  out  for  being  bad  tenants  : he  owed  several  years’  rent ; the  agents  did  not  know 
he  was  a borough  elector  at  all ; the  cabin  was  very  small,  subject  to  £3  Gs.  a year,  and 
could  not  possibly  he  valued  higher  than  £5  a year.  He  is  then  asked  if  he  held  directly 
under  Lord  Palmerston ; he  says,  ‘ Yes ; hut  he  leaves  his  property  quite  under  the  manage- 
ment of  his  agent,  Mr.  James  Walker,  of  Katkcarrig,  whose  politics  differ  entirely  from  liis 
lordship’s,  which  will  explain  that.’  My  answer  to  that  is,  that  he  does  not  leave  his 
property  quite  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Verdon  is  then  asked,  ‘Do  you 
know  whether  he  owed  any  rent  ? ’ He  says,  ‘ No,  I am  almost  sure  he  did  not,  for  the  rent 
would  have  been  paid  by  the  local  fund  that  existed  at  that  time.’  My  reply  to  that  is, 
that  he  owed  a large  arrear,  and  that  he  was  turned  out  on  that  account  solely,  and  that 
no  rent  was  offered  from  the  fund  ; he  owed  up  to  March,  1839,  £19  '2s.  6r/. ; there  was, 
therefore,  about  eight  years’  rent  due  at  the  time.  Mr.  Verdon  then  states  that  he  had  a 
lease.  .My  observation,  is  that  he  had  not.  Mr.  Verdon  thou  says,  ‘ That  he  cannot- 
exactly  state  the  circumstances,  more  than  these,  that  the  roof  was  taken  off  the  house’  of  the 
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party  alluded  to,  ‘ and  lie  was  dispossessed  immediately  after  the  election,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  that  it  was  for  voting  for  Mr.  Somers : and  the  man  died  a short  time  afterwards.’ 
Upon'  that  I would  remark,  that  the  roof  was  not  taken  off  the  house — it  is  still  on;  the  roof 
was  taken  oft  other  houses  in  the  row,  which  were  thrown  down ; the  house  is  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Scanlon.  Lord  Palmerston  supported  Mr.  Somers,  and  subscribed  towards  the 
expense  of  his  election.” 


Evidence  of  Richard  Samuel  Guinness,  esq.,  and  Henry  Bruyster  Warren  Darley, 

esq.,  No.  1089,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Charles  Blake,  sen.,  esq.,  No.  520,  and  David 
Rutledge,  esq.,  No.  527. 

“ 1.  Having  read  extracts  from  the  evidem  • of  Mr.  Charles  Blake,  senior,  of  Tuam,  and 
also  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  David  Rutledge,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish 
to  make  to  the  commissioners? — Yes ; we  have  read  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Charles  Blake,  senior,  of  Tuam,  and  in  reply  have  to  state,  that  it  is  utterly  untrue,  that 
any  member  of  this  house  ever  hinted  to  him,  or  to  any  other  person,  that  it  was  usual  for 
a tenant  to  give  something  to  the  agent  on  taking  out  leases.  We  never,  from  the  hour  of 
our  commencing  as  agents,  twenty-five  years  ago,  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  accepted  of 
any  douceur  of  any  kind  or  sort,  from  a tenant ; and  if  aware  of  an  under-agent  or  bailiff 
doing  so,  instant  dismissal  would  follow.  We  have  always  opposed  the  granting  of  leases 
at  all,  as  well  as  the  burning  of  land ; and  under  no  circumstances  do  we  ever  permit  the 
latter.  We  have  also  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  David  Rutledge’s  evidence.  We  believe 
it  to  be  utterly  untrue  that  the  tenants  pay  the  sub-agents  or  drivers  for  liberty  to  burn. 
The  sub-agents  or  drivers  know  that  instant  dismissal  would  be  the  consequence;  and 
having  good  situations,  paid  by  salaries,  would  not  risk  their  loss.  As  to  the  bad 
management  of  an  estate  in  Mr.  David  Rutledge’s  neighbourhood,  that  estate  owes  more 
in  interest  money  than  the  income  of  tho  estate,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees  who  have 
no  power  to  divert  the  rents  to  any  improvement. 

“ 2.  Who  is  the  other  partner  in  your  house  ? — Mr.  M£Cabe  is  the  third  partner,  who 
attended  here  the  other  day,  but  is  to-day  seriously  ill,  and  confined  to  his  bed,  and  for 
whom  wc  are  fully  authorised  to  make  the  same  statement.  I may  observe,  that  we  have 
asked  permission  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  Last  referred  to,  to  lay  out  a small  sum  of 
£25,  but  they  having  taken  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  the  subject,  find  they  are  not  able 
to  do  it,  although  great  benefit  would  result  from  it.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Thomas  Wright,  esq.,  No.  1091,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Edmund  Byrne,  No.  556. 

“ 5.  Have  you  read  the  cvidenco  of  Edmund  Byrne,  given  at  Roscrea,  relative  to  the 
course  adopted  in  discounting  bills  for  the  tenants  ? — I have. 

“ 6.  What  is  tho  course  adopted  in  that  respect  ? — I take  a very  small  sum  indeed  in 
"billa.  I find  on  going  into  the  rental  of  that  particular  estate,  which  Mr.  Byrne  knows,  the 
yearly  rental  is  £2,242.  In  the  year  1.842,  I took  bills  in  the  month  of  May,  for  rent  due 
tile  previous  September,  to  the  amount  of  £214  17s.  8d.,  for  which  I only  charged  six  per 
cent.,  or  fivo  per  cent. ; as  the  bank  discounted  them  for  me,  I only  charged  what  I was 
charged.  In  the  year  1843,  for  the  same  estate,  I took  hills  to  the  amount  of  £107  5s.  4 d., 
at  the  same  period,  the  May  subsequent  to  the  September  at  which  those  rents  were  due ; 
and  in  the  May  of  1844,  for  the  same  estate,  I took  bills  to  the  amount  of  £130  17s.  2d." 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  bart.,  No.  1095,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Howard  Yerdon,  No.  367. 

“ 2.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Howard  Yerdon  given  before  this  commission  ? — 
Yes. 

“ 3.  Have  you  any  remarks  which  you  wish  to  make  upon  it  ? — I have. 

“ 4.  About  what  year  was  the  transaction  to  which  he  speaks,  and  upon  which  you  wish 
to  observe  ?— It  commenced  in  the  year  1834. 

“ 5.  How  did  it  commence ; did  it  commence  in  consequence  of  the  falling  in  of  a 
long  lease  ? — A lease  which  I purchased  from  Lord  Lorton,  and  which  was  held  by  Mr. 
Martin,  fell  in. 

“ 6.  He  had  under-let  ? — He  had. 

“ 7.  In  the  year  1834  you  found  a great  number  of  persons  tenants  upon  the  land? — A 
very  great  number.  It  was  adjoining  my  domain,  and  necessary  for  the  formation  of  a 
domain,  I may  say.  In  fact,  I could  not  have  built,  or  could  not  have  resided  in  the  place, 
if  I had  not  got  it,  in  consequence  of  the  locality. 

“ 8.  What  course  did  you  take  ? — I gave  them  compensation  and  labour  to  the  present 
date,  to  the  amount  of  £4,27 1 11  s.  2 \d. 

“9.  Do  you  recollect  amongst  how  many  people  that  sum  was  divided? — I cannot  say; 
a great  many. 

r“  10.  Can  you  give  the  commissioners  an  idea  of  the  number  of  people,  or  the  number 
of  families  among  whom  it  was  divided  ? — I cannot ; but  I have  a statement  giving  the 
different  heads.  There  are  two  sums  which  I have  not  included ; one  of  them  a sum  of 
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£108,  which  was  earned  by  a couple  of  individuals, — we  could  not  exactly  tell  how  much 

by  each, and  a sum  of  £50  given  to  charity ; but  the  remainder  of  this  sum,  £4,2  71  11s.  24d, 

has  been  taken  from  the  books  since  the  year  1 834,  and  there  are  three  persons  who  can 
vouch  for  it. 

•■'11.  What  are  the  heads  under  which  that  was  expended  ? — Potato  track  at  the  rate  of 
£4  an  acre,  talcing  down  houses,  emigration  to  America,  and  then  there  is  the  labour  of 
levelling  fences  and  draining,  and  those  various  things  to  the  present  date. 

“ 1 2.  For  which  you  have  paid  them? — For  which  I have  paid  the  sum  of  £4,27 1 1 Is.  2 \d. 
out  of  my  pocket,  not  including  the  sums  I have  mentioned. 

“ 13.  What  is  the  name  of  tire  place  to  which  tins  has  reference  ? — Balligilligan. 

“14.  You  gave  to  the  tenants  a sum  for  taking  down  their  houses,  and  relinquishing 
their  potato  tracks  ? — They  got  £4  an  acre  for  the  potato  track,  besides  taking  the  houses 
down.  They  also  got  their  houses  which  they  took  down,  manure,  and  all  those  kind  of 
things,  which  they  made  away  with.  One  man  got  a farm  of  mine,  and  sold  it  the  year 
after  for  £80,  and  went  to  America.  That  is  a single  case. 

“ 15.  Did  you  pay  the  passage  of  a good  many  to  America? — Of  all  that  chose  to  go. 
All  those  individuals  were  offered  land  elsewhere,  excepting  those  who  refused  to  give  up 
possession  to  Mr.  Martin  ; those  did  not  get  any  compensation  of  any  kind  ; there  were 
two  or  three  only. 

“ 1G.  Since  they  were  so  removed,  have  you  expended  a considerable  sum  in  labour  in 
employing  those  persons  ? — I have,  and  they  have  been  employed  as  a remuneration  to 
them.  Two  of  them  have  gone  to  America  since,  having  got  small  sums  of  money  with  them. 

“ 1 7.  Having  earned  it  ? — Y es ; they  have  got  it  for  the  purposes  of  that.  They  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  their  houses  until  they  could  work  up  a certain  sum,  and  then 
I paid  their  passage,  and  that  of  their  families.  The  reason  why  there  is  put  down  £2  a 
head,  is,  that  that  was  the  arrangement  I made  with  the  different  owners  of  vessels.  Then 
the  parties  got  potatoes  and  various  other  things  besides.  That  is  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Vernon  may  have  stated  £2  a head,  because  that  is  the  arrangement  I made.  They  never 
got  that  money.  I paid  the  masters  of  the  vessels  for  taking  them  away,  at  the  rate  of  £2 
a head. 

“ 18.  Speaking  generally,  were  the  persons  who  were  so  removed  in  one  way  or  another, 
satisfied  with  what  was  done  ? — Generally  ; I think  in  every  case. 

“ 19.  Did  the  great  bulk  of  them  go  out  quietly? — Decidedly  so. 

“ 20.  Can  you  tell  at  all  what  number  of  acres  they  held  ? — They  were  very  small  hold- 
ings, a great  many  of  them.  They  lived  chiefly  by  fishing. 

“ 21.  What  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  ground  so  taken  in? — I think  it  is  about  800 
English  acres,  or  rather  under.  I am  not  quite  sure  of  it. 

“22.  Were  many  of  the  holdings  under  four  acres? — I should  think  several  of  the 
families  had  not  near  that, — a great  many ; because  there  were  some  persons  who  had 
rather  a large  holding.  They  were  very  small  holdings  generally.  There  were  a great 
many  people  on  the  property.  I could  easily  ascertain  it. 

“ 23.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  this  was  done? — It  lias  been  at  work  since  1834, 1 think, 
because  my  return  gives  it  at  1834.  That  lias  been  taken  from  the  books  since  1834. 

“ 24.  And  the  labour  has  been  always  going  on? — Yes,  and  is  going  on  at  this  moment. 

“ 25.  Have  many  of  the  persons  who  were  so  removed  been  working  regularly  for  you  at 
wages  ? — The  whole  of  them ; at  least  as  many  sis  desired  or  wished  it,  have  got  it.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Nicholas  Maher,  esq.,  M.P.,  No.  1097,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne,  No.  55G. 

“ I have  read  the  evidence ; and  I must  first  state  that  Mr.  Byrne  is  a man  to  whose 
evidence  I would  not  give  any  weight ; and  secondly,  1 have  to  state,  in  reference  to  my 
former  evidence,  that  I have  had  but  upon  one  or  two  occasions  to  enforce  rent  by  distress 
upon  the  estates  of  Valentine  Maher,  and  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  persons  whom  I 
was  obliged  to  distrain.  On  the  2Gth  day  of  April,  1843,  I distrained  Mr.  Byrne  for  the 
sum  of  £123  12s.,  being  the  amount  of  one  year’s  rent,  due  to  Valentino  Maher,  esq.,  up 
to  the  1st  of  May,  1842.  I find  siuce  my  having  given  up  the  agency  of  Valentine  Maher 
(this  I swear  on  my  belief  to  be  true,  not  knowing  the  fact,  but  I have  made  inquiry  and 
have  reason  to  believe),  that  on  the  31st  of  May,  1844,  the  same  Mr.  Byrne  was  driven  for 
£35,  due  on  the  1st  of  May,  1843.  There  is  one  more  observation  which  1 will  make  with 
regard  to  passing  notes  into  the  bank.  For  the  year’s  rent  due,  for  example,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1842,  I was  called  upon  to  settle  my  account  on  the  1st  of  May,  1843.  I indulged 
the  tenants,  such  of  them  as  I thought  required  indulgence ; and  for  any  small  balances 
that  might  be  due  at  that  time  I did  take  their  notes,  but  never  for  any  sum  such  as  £5. 
That  I did  at  them  own  request. 

“3.  As  an  accommodation  to  them? — Yes,  taking  their  notes  as  an  accommodation  to 
them,  for  money  that  was  due  a year  before.  It  frequently  happened  that  a man  had  goods 
not  available  at  the  time,  and  would  say,  ‘ You  will  accommodate  me  by  taking  my  bill  for 
so  much,  and  I will  pay  by  over-holding  the  produce  of  the  farm.’  In  no  instance  but  that 
did  it  happen.  I frequently  did  recommend  tenants  to  the  bank,  who  said,  ‘If  I had  a 
small  sum  of  money,  I,  understanding  the  buying  of  cattle  and  jobbing,  could  make  some- 
thing by  it.’  I frequently  recommended  them  to  the  bank,  and  let  them  raise  money ; but 
it  was  an  act  of  their  own  if  they  liked  to  pay  seven  or  eight  per  cent.  It  was  frequently 
unconnected  with  rent  or  a matter  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
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“ 4-  What  was  the  rate  of  interest  upon  the  notes  that  were  taken  for  rent?— If  thev 
were  composed  of  a small  balance,  they  went  into  the  bank  to  pass  them.  I think  the 
hank  charged  six  per  cent,  and  six  and  a half  per  cent,  (it  varied),  and  one-half  per  cent, 
commission.  There  was  no  interest  of  any  kind  whatsoever  or  profit  by  it,  either  to  the 
landlord,  the  agent,  or  any  person  connected  with  tho  property.  It  was  a mere  accom- 
modation to  tho  tenant  himself  to  got  his  hill  discounted,  to’ enable  him  to  hold  over 
his  goods.  Tho  bills  winch  I took  in  that  way  probably  did  not  amount  to  £40  or  £50  a 
year. 

“ 8-  n°.tlic  tenantsof  that  property  hold  generally  by  lease  ?—  Generally  by  lease,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Byruo  and  one  or  two  more.  Mr.  Byrne  would  not' get  a lease  in 
consequence  of  his  being  so  bad  a tenant.” 


Appendix  B. 

1097. 

N.  Maher,  esq.,  si .r. 


Evidence  of  Edward  Waller  and  John  Francis  Waller,  esqrs.,  No.  1099,  in  reply  to  1099. 

Evidence  of  O’Brien  Dillon,  esq.,  No.  562  ; Arthur  French,  esq.,  No.  565  • and  Mr  TEdward  Waller,  and 

Denis  Kennedy,  No.  566.  ' John  F' WttUer’ esqrs- 

“ 1-  lTo  Mr-  Edward  Waller.']— Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Brien  Dillon,  given  See  Mr  O'Brien 
before  the  commissioners  at  Nenagli,  on  the  16th  of  August  last,  have  you  any  statement  Dillon's  Evidence 
you  wish  to  make  upon  it  ?— Yes ; I wish  to  remark,  as  to  Mr.  Dillon’s  character  of  the  late  Afo.  5G2. 

Mr.  Waller— namely,  that  he  was  generally  disliked,  and  considered  severe  in  his  dealings— 
that  I do  not  believe  ho  is  correct  in  his  opinion.  I think  Mr.  Waller  was  himself  scrupu- 
lously honest  and  correct ; and,  unless  when  he  avowed  or  showed  his  dislike  to  any  con- 
trary course,  lie  might  he  considered  severe.  I think  the  language  is  totally  inapplicable ; 
and  even  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  I have  known  him  forgive  some  of  his  workmen  who 
were  detected  in  the  act  of  plundering  him  of  his  property,  and  even  to  continue  them  in 
liia  employment  afterwards.  Mr.  Dillon’s  politics  were  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Waller, 
and  much  more  favoured  the  views  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  from  amongst  whom  generally 
the  murderers  of  the  family  came.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I can  account  for  his 
volunteering  a statement  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Waller  as  the  cause  for  the  murder,  which 
I think,  even  in  Tipperary,  would  he  considered  totally  unjustifiable  on  such  grounds.  I 
think  I can  state  some  facts,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Waller,  which  will  put  his  character  in  a 
different  view.  At  tho  time  of  his  death,  there  was  in  his  family  one  servant  who  had 
lived  with  him  for  more  than  forty  years ; and  I,  as  his  eldest  son  and  representative,  gave 
to  three  others  of  his  servants  discharges  for  more  than  twenty  years’  service ; and  also  to 
some  others  for  the  greater  part  of  the  same  period  : and  a few  years-  back  some  of  the 
servants  had  also  hoe.11  in  his  employment  for  nearly  the  same  time.  I can  state  also  as  to 
his  workmon — his  steward,  his  shopherd,  and  gardener,  and  some  of  his  workmen  were  more 
than  twenty  years  in  his  employment ; and  when  I came  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
labourers  at  his  death,  I found  numbers  of  men  employed  who  got  full  wages,  but  were 
totally  incapable  of  work  from  age ; and  I know,  from  previously  having  been  there,  that 
when  ho  was  remonstrated  with  for  retaining  many  men  of  advanced  age,  some  of  whom 
had  been  but  few  years  in  his  employment,  his  reply  was,  ‘ We  are  all  growing  old,  and  we 
would  not  wish  ourselves  to  bo  cast  off  in  our  olcl  age ;’  and  accordingly,  he  refused  to 
dismiss  any  of  those  men.  I can  mention,  as  to  any  tenants  on  his  property  having  been 
removed — there  has  been  allusion  made  to  the  removal  of  tenants,  but  not  of  tenants  on 
his  property.  My  brother  can  explain  as  to  that ; but  as  to  liis  own  property,  for  a great 
many  years  no  tenants  had  Leon  removed,  except  one  family,  who  were  brought  in  a very 
few  years  previously  by  himself,  placed  in  a house  recently  built,  and  employed  as  labourers. 

Being  young  men,  and  engaged  in  some  of  the  disturbances  of  the  country,  they  became 
very  bad  characters,  and  were  accordingly  served  with  notice  to  quit,  and  after  an  ejectment 
had  been  brought,  they  gave  up  the  land.  They  were  not  turned  out,  but  gave  up  the 
land ; and  in  a few  nights  afterwards,  tho  house  was  burned.  The  burning  of  the  house 
occurred  in  the  course  of  tho  spring  or  summer  previous  to  September,  1843. 

“ 2.  With  that  exception,  so  far  as  you  know,  lie  had  not  removed  any  tenants  at  all  off 
his  own  property  ? — Not  for  many  years.  I should  say  sixteen. 

“ 3.  [ To  Mr.  John  Francis  Waller.']— Are  there  any  matters  referred  to  in  the  evidence  gee  Mr.D.  Kennedy's 
of  Mr.  O’Brien  Dillon  and  Mr.  Denis  Kennedy  upon  which  you  wish  to  remark  ? — There  Evidence,  No.  566. 
are.  I will  apply  myself  to  the  observation  with  regard  to  my  father’s  conduct  as  an  agent. 

He  was  agent  of  Colonel  Ashworth,  of  certain  estates  that  lie  about  eight  miles  from  Finnoe. 

There  is  a statement  that  lie  ejected  some  two  or  three  tenants  : but  he  did  not  certainly, 
that  I know  of,  nor  do  I believe  he  did.  I will  take  the  liberty  of  stating  what  was  done 
on  those  lands.  In  the  year  1838,  there  was  a then  subsisting  lease  for,  I think,  three  lives 
vested  in  four  men,  two  of  the  name  of  Slatterie,  and  two  of  the  name  of  Madden.  Those 
men,  as  is  common  in  that  part  of  the  country,  had  subdivided  and  sublet  their  farm,  not 
under  deed.  Tho  consequence,  as  usual,  was,  that  there  was  not  only  constant  quarrelling 
between  the  tenants  themselves,  as  to  the  modes  of  payment  of  their  rent,  and  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  should  pay,  hut  the  tenants  themselves  were  constantly  quarrelling  with 
the  under-tenants.  They  themselves  determined  to  force  an  ejectment,  and  refused  to  pay 
their  rent.  My  father  entreated  them  not  to  lose  a good  interest  and  a long  tenure,  three 
lives ; but  they  insisted  that  they  would  not  pay  their  rent,  and  they  said  they  would 
rather  lie  in  the  ditch,  than  have  this  constant  quarrelling  among  themselves ; and  eventually 
they  were  accordingly  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Every  person,  either  the  lessees 
themselves,  or  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  lessees  (two  I believe  were  deceased), 
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Appendtx  b.  was  reinstated  in  the  land ; but  several  persons  who  had  no  such  claim  on  the  lands  at 

all  were  put  out.  They  had  very  small  portions  of  land. 

loss-  « 4 as  under-tenants?— Merely  under-tenants.  What  tenure  they  had  I do  not  know. 

John"  W.u«r  Probably  none  whatever.  I am  quito  rare  they  had  none,  but  merely  held  from  year  to 
year,  under  the  grasp  of  others,  who  extorted  a high  rent  from  them,  ancl  I know  they 
were  exceedingly  impoverished.  They  were  put  out,  and  they  got  the  materials  of  their 
houses,  the  thatch,  and  the  roof,  and  timber,  and  I believe  the  walls,  to  do  what  they  liked 
with.  They  were  also  very  quarrelsome  persons,  to  my  own  knowledge,  for  I have  known 
them  to  have  been  summoned  at  the  petty  and  quarter  sessions,  for  outrages  among  each 
other.  I should  state  that  the  lands  were  called  Knockinaboully.  So  far  as  that  land  is 
concerned,  that  occurred  in  IS38.  There  was  also  a townland  of  the  name  of  Esker.  A 
lease  of  those  lands  expired  by  effluxion  of  time.  _ 

« 5.  When?— A good  while  ago.  I should  safely  say,  m 1837.  The  original  lessees 
there  were  two  men  of  the  name  of  Cowan.  They  were  certainly  unable  to  manage  the 
whole  farm— it  was  too  large  for  them.  They  were  forgiven  considerable  arrears  of  the 
rent  due  under  the  lease,  and  they  got  such  portion  of  the  land  as  my  father  conceived  was 
most  suitable  to  their  interest  to  hold.  The  residue  of  the  land  was  set  to  other  tenants ; 
and  in  that,  as  in  all  other  cases,  there  were  sub-lessees,  sub-holders,  or  rather  sub- 
occupants,  who  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the  lands,  nor  did  they  set  up  any  claim,  nor 
did  they  expect  to  be  reinstated.  The  men  in  Esker  were  well  conducted,  ancl  quiet  about 
the  matter,  and  each  got  £l,  and  the  timber  and  thatch  of  tlieir  houses.  They  stated  that 
they  did  not  expect  any  thing,  ancl  expressed  themselves  very  thankful.  On  other  portions 
of  the  estate,  from  time  to  time,  process  of  ejectment  was  issued  out,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  the  tenure,  but.  for  the  usual  purpose  of  enforcing  rent.  In  many  cases 
decrees  were  obtained  on  those  ejectments,  hut  the  tenants  were  not  disturbed  off  the 
land  ; the  arrears  were  in  some  cases  forgiven ; and  to  this  day,  in  several  of  those  cases, 
the  costs  of  the  ejectment  arc  unpaid,  and  will  ever  remain  so.  The  only  other  case 
that  I have  to  mention  is,  the  case  of  Newtown,— and  I mention  this  particularly,  because 
a most  dishonest  use  was  made  of  an  ejectment  had  at  that  time,  ancl  made  by  a person 
misrepresenting  the  facts;  he  himself  being,  I believe,  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  truth. 
The  lands  of  Newtown,  also  a portion  of  Colonel  Ashworth's  property,  are  held  under  a 
lease  for  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  by  a gentleman  ; the  head  rent  is  over  £300  a year. 
He  himself  has  lot  the  land  to  persons  of  the  name  of  Glceson,  deriving  out  of  it  a profit 
rent  of  over  £100  a year  ; and  they,  as  usual,  have  sublet  to  poor  persons. 

“ G.  They  have  sublet  again?— They  have.  The  occupants  are  the  third  under  the 
landlord.  For  many  years,  to  my  own  knowledge,  the  rent  has  been  most  unsatisfactorily 
paid  bv  the  tenant;  and  I have  known,  on  several  occasions,  ejectments  to  be  brought  to 
recover  that  rent.  In  the  year  1843.  ejectments  were  brought,  and  the  habere  was 
executed,  there  being,  I think,  a year  ancl  a half’s  rent  due.  I am  perfectly  certain  that 
wits  due.  This  was  against  the  immediate  tenant,  who  had  a profit  out  of  it,  and  so  had 
his  tenants  who  undcr-let  again.  The  habere,  was  executed,  and  formal  possession,  of 
course,  was  taken  : hut  all  the  sub-tenants,  and  the  second  lessee,  who  was  also  an 
occupant,  were  replaced  in  their  occupation  as  caretakers.  No  tenure  was  recognised, 
hut  they  were  kept  in  on  sufferance.  They  cultivated  their  farms,  and  continued  to  act  m 
every  respect,  as  before,  until  the  laud  was  redeemed  in  1844,  when,  of  course,  all  parties 
were  re-admitted  to  their  former  rights.  I mention  this,  because  a very  untrue  statement 
appeared  immediately  after  my  father’s  death  on  the  subject  of  it,  by  a person  wlio  was  the 
professional  partner  of  tho  tenant,  they  being  both  attorneys.  Now  I have  to  mention  a 
matter  with  regard  to  another  portion  of  these  lands,  which  I think,  perhaps,  is  very 
important : those  arc  the  lands  of  Ballymoylan.  . 

“ 7.  Also  on  Colonel  Ashworth’s  estate  ? — Yes — who  is  a person  of  the  most  liberal 
character  and  disposition  to  his  tenants,  and  always  ready  to  accede  to  any  proposition  ot 
kindness.  Shortly  previous  to  the  death  of  my  father,  the  year  being  a very  bad  one  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  he  had  himself  recommended  to  Colonel  Ashworth,  that  by  reason  ot 
the  failure  of  tho  crops  on  that  estate  of  liallymoylan,  a considerable  reduction  should  be 
made  in  the  gale  of  rent,  accruing  duo  in  May,  1843.  I do  not  know  that  my  latner 
suggested  tho  amount  of  abatement,  but  I know  that  he  suggested  that  it  BhoulcL  be  a 
liberal  one,  with  which  Colonel  Ashworth  most  cheerfully  complied.  When  my  lather  go 
the  agency,  lie  had  changed  the  course  of  collection  of  rents  from  six-monthly  to  only  one 
in  the  year,  considering  that  it.  would  be  easier  on  the  tenants,  and  perhaps  that  18  B°m 
exemplification  of  the  harshness  of  his  dealings  with  the  people.  The  November  an  ay 
rent  he  collected  in  the  November  following.  . , 

“8.  One  half-year's  rent  which  he  received  had  been  a year  due,  ancl  the  otiiei  a 
year? — Yes.  The  rent  due  in  the  November  of  1842,  and  the  May  of  1843,  lie  c°  ®c 
in  the  November  of  1.843,  one  having  been  duo  twelve  months,  and  the  other  six. 
mnrderecl  before  the  collection  of  the  rent  for  which  the  abatement  was  to  be  given;  anu 
I,  carrying  out  his  suggestion  to  Colonel  Ashworth,  and  with  Colonel  Ashwor  s 
assent,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  went  on  the  lands,  and  made  the  abatemen 
tenants.  It  was  December  the  16th,  1843,  that  we  wont  on  the  lands.  I Pr0Pf  ea’ 
Colonel  Ashworth  at  once  acceded  to  the  suggestion,  that  for  the  May  rent  o » 
tenants  on  that  estate  who  came  then  to  pay  should  have  a reduction  ot  twen  y-  P 
cent,  on  their  gale  of  rent.  Those  that  then  paid  got  it;  and  they  continued,  ev 
that  did  not  pay  up  to  January  and  February,  1844,  to  get  it— -in  fact,  they  an  g 
that  gale  of  rent,  and  Colonel  Ashworth  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  in  consequen  / 
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fathers  suggestion.  When  they  got  that  abatement,  knowing  something  of  the  character  Appendix  B. 

oi  the  people,  1 was  naturally  suspicious  lest  a temporary  abatement,  made  on  account  of  

a season  ot  great  distress,  should  be  sought  to  be  misunderstood  by  them,  and  construed  Edward^WadUr  and 
mto  a permanent  abatement ; and  consequently,  both  Colonel  Ashworth  and  myself  expressly  John  F.  Waller,  esor*. 
and  publicly  stated  to  the  tenants  then  assembled  there,  that  it  was  an  abatement  for  the 
time  being— -that  he  pledged  himself  to  no  abatement  in  the  future — but  that  he  would  be 
always  ready  to  treat  his  tenants  kindly  and  well,  as  exigency  should  demand.  That  was 
the  substance  of  Ins  intimation.  And  on  many  other  occasions,  between  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  and  my  hist  visit  to  the  country,  I repeated  the  same  statement.  I had  arranged  to 
collect  the  rents  as  my  father  did  in  November.  The  last  day  of  October,  in  fact,  was  the 
time  always  appointed  to  collect  the  rents;  hut  the  bailiff  and  some  of  the  people  represented 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a great  kindness  to  give  them  till  towards  the  end  of  December, 
because  the  month  of  N oyember  and  the  early  part  of  December  was  the  time  they  were 
occupied  m threshing  their  corn  and  making  their  rents.  I said  at  once,  ‘ I will  give  you 
every  indulgence  that  you  can  seek  in  that  way ; ’ my  wish  being,  as  I expressed  to  them, 
to  concede  to  them,  every  indulgence  that  was  reasonable,  expecting  in  return  that  when  I 
did  at  length  go  for  the  rents,  they  would  be  ready  to  pay  them,  and  so  I stated  to  them. 

I went  down  on  the  16th  of  December.  When  I came  to  collect  that  rent.  1 said  to 
whoever  was  the  first  man,  ' Well,  have  you  your  rent  ? — it  is  so  much.’  ‘ Oh  no,  your 
honour,  that  is  not  the  rent  at  all ; it  is  so  much.’  ‘ How  is  that,’  said  I.  ‘ Oh,  your 
honour  knows  the  abatement  that  the  Colonel  gave  ns — the  permanent  abatement.’  ‘ No,’ 
said  I,  * there  was  no  such  thing,  and  you  know  there  was  no  such  thing,  because  you  have 
been  cautiously  warned  against  any  such  mis-impression.’  The  men  collected  together ; 
they  were  all  at  the  town’s  end — nearly  all  of  them,  to  the  amount  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty.  This  man  said  that  he  had  money ; * But,’  said  he,  ‘ if  that  is  the  case,  your  honour, 

I may  as  well  put  it  up  again  : I will  not  pay  it.’  He  was  beginning  to  talk  loudly,  and  I 
said,  ‘ I shall  have  no  talk  above  your  breath : do  not  make  a noise  about  it.  Why  do  you 
not  pay  ? ’ He  declined  to  pay  and  left  the  room.  I then  proceeded  to  collect  the  rents 
of  the  other  estates.  In  the  mean  time,  they  remained  outside  collected  ; and  I finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  went  away.  They  would  not  pay,  and  I said,  ‘ I shall,  of  course,  see 
this  matter  out : if  you  do  not  pay,  I shall  enforce  payment.’  I must  state  that  I offered 
them  all  (though  I think  they  were  in  no  wise,  from  the  season,  entitled  to  it)  a reduction 
of  2s.  in  the  pound,  on  the  year’s  rent.  * Now,’  I said,  ‘what  you  got  last  on  the  half-year’s 
rent  was  5s.,  that  is  2s.  fi d.  on  the  year's  rent.  Though  I think  you  have  had  a good  and 
prosperous  season,  I offer  you  2s.  in  the  pound  upon  the  year’s  rent,  that  is  within  (id.  in  the 
pound  of  it.  Though  I think  you  have  no  right  to  get  it,  if  you  pay  punctually  to-day  you 
shall  have  it.’  They  rojocted  that  offer,  because  they  couid  not  get  the  Or/.  additional. 

One  of  those  men,  who  had  an  ulterior  view,  though  I do  not  mean  in  the  least  degree  to 
impeach  Iris  disposition  to  do  well,  had  a promise  of  a portion  of  land  that  lay  next  his  own, 
upon  its  being  out  of  lease,  the  man  being  unable  to  hold  it  any  longer,  and  being  ejected. 

I told  him  that  he  had  little  chance  indeed  of  getting  land  if  he  would  not,  as  an  honest 
man,  pay  his  rent.  Ho  came  in  the  next  day,  and  protested  that  lie  had  no  wish  not  to 
pay  the  full  rent ; that  it  was  true  what  I hatl  said  with  regard  to  the  abatement,  but  that 


same  time  that  lie  did  not  even  deserve  that.  I proceeded  then  to  issue  processes  against 
all  the  others  for  the  full  rent  up  to  May,  1844,  up  to  the  year’s  end. 

“ 9.  That  was  in  December,  1844  ? — Yes,  the  16th  and  17th  of  December,  1844.  I then 
came  to  Dublin,  and  the  bailiff  transmitted  to  me,  which  he  also  transmitted  to  the  police 
authorities,  this  threatening  notice,  which  was  placed  on  the  door  or  some  part  of  the  pre- 
mises of  the  man  who  had  paid  his  rent.  ‘ Here  is  a strict  notice  to  all  men  in  Ballymoylan,  not 
to  pay  any  rent  without  the  full  abatement,  or  if  they  do  Captain  Night-Rightify-the-Poor 
swears  a oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  that  lie  would  sweep  ye  before  him  of  the  face  of 
the  earth  ; so  take  notice.’  I communicated  that  to  Colonel  Ashworth,  and  I wrote  to  the 


tenants  that  I was  the  more  determined,  in  consequence  of  that  notice,  to  proceed  for  the 
recovery  of  the  rent ; and  I have  done  so,  and  the  processes  are  now  pending  at  the  quarter 
sessions.  Many  of  the  tenants  evaded  the  service  of  the  processes  by  closing  their  doors. 

10.  Not  by  ejectment,  but  civil  bill? — Yes.  There  are  some  others  I have  been  obliged 
to  eject.  The  ejectments  were  previously  instituted.  Years  upon  year’s  rent  was  owing  ; 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  and  they  paid  little  or  nothing.  I mention  this 
chiefly  to  show  that  really  there  was  the  greatest  possible  kindness  to  these  persons.  At 
the  same  time  that  I proceeded  in  this  strict  maimer,  for  I cannot  call  it  harsh,  I purposely 
showed  to  tenants  on  the  estates,  that  I would  make  every  allowance  for  any  contingency 
or  losses,  and  did  so  in  many  instances.  I have  given  the  full  history  with  regard  to  any 
ejectment  that  took  place  on  the  land  since  1837.  Other  than  that,  there  has  not  been  a 
creature  disturbed.  With  regard  to  my  father’s  dealings — he  employed  a large  number  of 
men.  I have  bad  a return  made  of;the  number  of  men  he  had  employed  for  the  year  ante- 
cedent to  his  death,  which  amounted  to  10,666 — that  is  an  average  of  about  209  a week. 
Of  those,  many  were  masons,  carpenters,  and  other  tradesmen. 

“11.  About  thirty  a day  you  mean  ? — About  209  a week. 

“ 12.  That  is  the  number  of  days’  work? — Yes ; the  number  of  days’  work  of  one  man. 

“ 13.  There  was  a vast  deal  of  money  paid  in  wages  then  ? — Yes.  His  practice  was,  to 
pay  his  men  weekly,  with  the  exception  of  any  men  that  required  to  have  advanced  to  them. 
Supp.,  Part  II,  m 2 
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Edward  Waller,  and 
John  F.  Waller,  esqrs. 


See  Mr.  French's 
Evidence,  No.  565. 
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as  they  do  in  the  country,  food — potatoes,  for  instance ; it  is  usual  to  accommodate  them 
in  that  way,  and  those  things  were  advanced : the  residue  was  money  paid  punctually 
every  Saturday  night.  What  I have  mentioned,  as  to  provisions  being  advanced  to  them, 
occurred  in  some  instances  only,  I believe,  and  wherever  it  did  occur,  it  was,  as  I believe, 
at  their  particular  desire:  they  got  it  in  advance,  and  they  worked  it  out.  With  the 
exception  of  that,  it  was  ready  money  dealing. 

“ 14.  Have  you  any  means  of  stating  at  all  what  you  consider  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  murder  of  your  father  ? — Negatively.  It  has  been  studiously  said  by  some 
persons,  that  they  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  robbery.  That  I think  is  impossible — for 
first,  if  there  were  any  purpose  of  robbing  the  house,  they  had  ample  means  during  the 
summer  months,  when  my  father  and  family  were  at  Buxton,  in  England.  Next,  if  that 
were  the  object,  the  robbery  would  have  been  committed  at  the  hour  at  which  persons 
generally  are  at  church,  namely,  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday,  instead  of  the  time  when  per- 
sons would  be  all  congregated  at  their  dinner  tables.  And  next,  the  issue  of  it,  I think, 
pretty  well  proved  that  there  was  some  more  deadly  spirit  in  the  attack,  for  not  only  did 
they  butcher  my  father  and  aunt,  and  nearly  butcher  my  mother,  but  they  sought  to  slay 
a little  child  of  five  years  old,  of  mine,  with  a large  iron  bar,  who  was  thrust  under  the 
table.  I camiot  think  the  spirit  of  utter  extermination  to  have  been  suggested  by  robbery 
in  the  first  instance,  nor  even  to  have  been  the  result  of  disappointed  expectations  when 
the  robbery  failed.  I must  say,  that  my  father  was  as  high-minded  and  honest  a man  as 
existed  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  best  employers  and  most  useful  men  there. 

“ 15.  You  cannot  give  any  notion  whatever  of  the  cause  of  the  murder  ? — No.  Even 
upon  Tipperary  principles,  I find  it  difficult  to  suggest  a motive. 

“16.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Arthur  French,  is  there  any  explanation  you  wish 
to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  late  Mr.  Waller  of  Finnoe,  I 
beg  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  commissioners,  that  Mr.  French  does  not  attribute 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Waller  and  Miss  Yereker  to  the  account  he  gives  of  former  transactions ; 
and  Mr  French  told  me  that  his  impression,  from  inquiry,  was,  that  the  attack  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  and  that  the  only  other  cause  which  could  be  assigned,  was  the 
dispossessing  of  a tenant  of  the  name  of  Hogan,  and  which  was  mentioned  by  me  in 
evidence  before  the  commissioners.  Mr.  French’s  evidence  is,  therefore,  not  an  explana- 
tion, but  a substantial  charge  against  a person  who  cannot  now  rebut  it.  He  has  received 
his  information  from  a partial  source,  a dispossessed  tenant.  He  does  not  profess  to  have 
much  personal  knowledge,  nor  could  he,  having  been  seldom  in  the  country,  and  having 
been  on  bad  terms  with  the  late  Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  French’s  statement  contains  some  facts, 
but  omits  many  explanatory  ones,  and  is  otherwise  so  erroneous,  and  calculated  to  give  so 
false  a view  of  Mr.  Waller’s  conduct,  that  I am  obliged,  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  to 
state  several  matters,  which  would  be  otherwise  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry  before  the  board. 
Mr.  Waller’s  family  for  many  generations  possessed,  among  many  others  in  this  county, 
the  property  of  Finnoe, — most  of  those  properties,  I believe,  since  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. On  his  father’s  death  in  1802,  he  came  into  the  joint  possession  of  it  with  his 
brothers  and  cousin.  Subsequently  the  property  was  divided  between  those  parties ; and 
in  1818  Mr.  Waller  became  the  purchaser  of  his  cousin’s  portion.  Having  built  on  his 
own  part  of  the  lands,  ho  came  to  reside  there  in  1821.  Those  lands,  consisting  generally 
of  light  limestone  soils,  were  more  suited  to  sheep  pasture  than  tillage,  and  before  the 
late  war,  much  of  them,  as  I have  been  informed,  was  so  occupied ; but  the  high  prices  for 
wheat  during  the  late  war  caused  them  to  be  converted,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  purpose 
of  tillage,  the  invariable  succession  being  wheat  and  potatoes,  and  this  without  manure 
from  cattle,  being  prepared  for  potatoes  by  a mixture  of  gravel  and  bog  earth.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  the  lands  were  completely  exhausted,  and  totally  unable  to  bear  the 
same  injudicious  course  of  husbandry.  Mr.  Waller,  in  order  to  save  the  lands  from  utter 
destruction,  was  obliged,  at  a sacrifice  of  several,  years’  rent,  to  take  up  the  lands  from  the 
tenants,  and  let  them  out  as  a sheep  pasture.  Being  possessed  of  large  funds,  independent 
of  this  property,  he  often  spent  annually  in  the  improvement  of  it  more  than  its  yearly  value, 
and  employed  a greater  number  of  persons  than  were  previously  engaged  in  its  cultiva- 
tion when  fully  tenanted.  These  transactions  took  place  before,  and  about  twenty  years 
since  : and  after  that  only  one  lessee  was  evicted,  and  that  for  non-payment  of  rent,  m 1828. 
He  had,  however,  several  under-tenants.  Mr.  Waller  did  give  generally  to  his  workmen 
who  resided  on  his  land  some  small  portion  of  ground — some  an  acre,  some  more,  some 
less ; but  he  did  not  make  them  farmers.  His  habit  was  to  give  them  constant  employ- 
ment, which  accounts  for  the  uniform  rate  of  wages.  Mr.  French  states  the  rate  at  wages 
given  at  the  different  seasons,  by  employers  who  only-gave  occasional  work.  When  a 
labourer  had  about  an  acre  Irish,  Mr.  Waller  charged  30s.  a year  for  the  house,  land,  an 
sufficiency  of  turbary,  and  so  in  proportion.  Mr.  French  may  have  been  led  into  error, 
by  seeing  a number  of  cottages  with  very  small  gardens  or  without  them ; but  these  are 
inhabited  by  old  people  and  widows,  who  have  them  free  of  all  rent  or  charges,  bever 
of  Mr.  Waller’s  workmen  were  from  the  Commons  of  Carney,  where  they  had  sman 
fee-simple  holdings,  some  from  the  estates  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors  ; to  these  • 
French’s  charge  cannot  apply.  Mr.  French  is  quite  wrong  in  stating  Mr.  Waller  gaT 
men  potatoes  all  the  year  round ; they  were  only  given  at  the  desire  of  the  men,  an 
an  advance  in  the  scarce  time  of  the  year,  when  they  had  lost  much  in  weight  and  ^ 
by  keeping  over,  and  were  of  much  more  value  than  the  general  average  price,  sta  ec  y 
Mr.  French  to  bo  As.  6d.  for  24  stone.  Mr.  Waller,  some  years  since,  when  potatoes  w 
yery  high,  told  his  men,  as  their  wages  were  fixed,  it  wQuld  be  better  for  them  v°  hhY  . y 
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potatoes  they  required  at  a fixed  price,  and  they  accordingly  got  them  in  summer  at  6s.  Appendix  B. 
for  24  stone ; and  sometimes  this  was  considerably  below  the  money-price  at  that  season,  1099 
sometimes  the  full  value,  and  once  a little  more.  Mr.  French  mates  the  average  6s.  to  7 s.  Edward  Waller,  and 
at  the  late  season.  I believe  Mr.  Waller  had  fewer  dealings  with  his  workmen,  and  gave  John  F. Waller,  esqrs. 
them  more  money,  than  any  gentleman  in  the  country.  They  were  paid  every  Saturday 
night ; and  the  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  were  always  most  anxious  to  enter  his 
employment,  as  they  received  more  ready  money  from  him  than  from  others.  I hope  I 
have  shown  that  the  statements  which  might  derogate  from  the  fair  character  which  Mr. 

Waller  was  generally  admitted  to  bear,  are  incorrect  and  exaggerated.  Mr.  French  has 
fallen  into  many  errors.  I regret  I cannot  say  that  even  one  of  them  was  favourable  to 
the  character  of  a gentleman,  whom  he  admits  to  have  done  so  much  to  improve  the 
country.” 


* Extract  from  tho  Evidence  of  Francis  Fetherston  H.,  esq.,  No.  1103,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  Rev.  Philip  Duffy,  No.  411,  and  Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  No.  413. 

“ 1 . Iwasfurnished  with  an  extract  from  the  evidenceof  the  Rev.  Philip  Duffy, parish  priest,  See  Rev.  P.  Duffy  t 
and  have  read  it.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  nearly  the  entire  of  Mr.  Duffy’s  testimony  is  on  Evidence,  No.  41 1. 
hearsay ; and  that  ho  gives  the  name  of  one  person  only  as  my  tenant,  although  he  states  the 
tenants  made  their  complaints  to  him.  Now  it  is  a positive  fact,  that  I have  no  tenant 
of  the  namo  of  Killooley  on  the  townland  of  Derryharagh,  nor  on  any  property  of  mine  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  nor  do  1 know  who  the  person  is.  My  agent’s  name  is  Gilhuly.  I 
have  no  tenant  of  that  name.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  the  evidence  of  my  agent ; and  his 
name  is  not  spelt  in  that  way.  It  only  shows  the  inaccuracy  of  liis  information.  I regret  it ; 
but  I cannot  avoid  saying,  that  I consider  Mr.  Duffy’s  evidence  one-sided  and  uncandid.  I 
know  it  to  be  inaccurate  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I feel  bound  to  repudiate  it.  I always  felt 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  tenants,  and  attended  to  every  suggestion  for  their 
comfort  and  prosperity  ; and  to  none  of  my  tenants  have  I shown  more  indulgence  than  to 
the  tenants  on  the  townland  of  Derryharagh.  The  townland  came  into  my  hands_by  eject- 
ment. It  was  then  overstocked  with  an  impoverished  tenantry.  The  land  was  worn  out, 
and  injudiciously  laid  out.  There  were  numerous  cases  of  joint  tenancy ; those  tenants  hay- 
ing one  patcli  of  land  here,  and  another  there.  There  were  no  fences ; and  it  was  badly  in 
want  of  draining.  Tho  entire  tenantry  were  in  broken  down  circumstances,  and  most 
miserably  clad.  The  tenant  who  had  been  ejected  was  a middleman ; and  had,  as  I under- 
stand, originally  set  the  land  at  37s.  Gd.  per  acre,  but  was  obliged  to  reduce  the  rent.  I 
caused  a survey  to  bo  mado  of  the  townland,  and  had  it  set  out  in  divisions  of  about  ten  Irish 
acres  each,  indeed  less,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tenants  wholly ; for  I do  not  approve 
of  land  being  set  in  such  small  proportions.  That  was  the  smallest  I considered  prudent,  and 
consistent  with  tho  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  tenants  themselves.  I did  not  advertise 
the  lands ; they  were  not  advertised,  having  determined  to  set  them  to  the  former  tenants, 
or  so  many  of  them  as  tho  land  was  capable  of  supporting.  The  tenants  came  forward,  and 
a sufficient  number  of  tho  old  tenants  were  selected,  and  declared.  So  far  as  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Duffy.  There  was  great  competition  amongst  the  tenants,  who  outbid  one  another  ; 
and  so  far  from  any  inducement  having  been  held  out  to  them  to  bid  high,  I actually  refused 
several  biddings  on  tlic  ground  that  they  were  beyond  the  value  ; and  could  have  got  a much 
higher  rent  for  tho  lands  if  I had  thought  fit  to  accept  it.  I set  the  land  to  those  of  the  old 
tenantry  whom  I considered  most  worthy,  solvent,  and  industrious.  In  many  instances  the 
lettings  were  for  less  than  the  tenants  actually  declared  had  offered. 

“ 2.  Was  the  rent  fixed  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation ?— By  proposal;  but  I had  made  up 
my  own  mind.  I had  gone  with  my  agent,  and  taken  the  greatest  care  myselt  personally, 
not  to  accept  a proposal  which  I thought  too  high;  and  I gave  it  to  them  for  less  than  some, 
in  order  to  get  others  out,  had  proposed.  I promised  leases  for  thirty-one  years.  I ordered 
the  tenants  to  bo  supplied  with  quicks  and  poplars  for  their  meanngs,  free  of  expense.  1 
promised  the  tenants  an  allowance  of  Is.  a perch  for  such  ditches  as  they  should  make  six 
feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  land ; and  3 d.  per  percli  loi 
French  sewers.  I am  happy  to  state,  that  the  tenants  have  generally  availed  themselves  of 
my  offer,  and  improved  their  respective  farms.  Indeed  I never  saw  m that  district  so  much 
improvement  in  so  short  a time.  The  improved  nodi** i of  the  tenants  m this  towntod  s 
apparent  to  every  person  acquainted  with  their  former  and  present  condition,  and  most  gra- 
tifying to  me.  After  the  tenants  were  declared,  the  meanngs  made,  and  Jhe  farms  slotted 
to  the  respective  tenants  that  had  been  declared,  I waited  over  the  an  wi  T § ’ 

visited  each  farm ; and  after  examination  and  on  consultation  with  hm,  on  whose  integrity 
and  experience  I have  every  reliance,  and  by  his  advice,  I abated  the  rent  of  every  tenant 
whose  farm  was  considered  to  have  been  let  too  high.  These  abatements  vaned  from  8,  to 
3s.  per  acre,  and  were  temporary  only  l it  was  not  in  the  lease.  The  result  has  ^en  what 
was1  anticipated,  and  what  1 wished  to  accomplish,  and  have  accomplished,  that is,  to  turn 
paupers  into  a comfortable  and  substantial  tenantry.  The  men  are  getting  on  uncommonly 
well  Tho  tenants  who,  when  the  lands  came  into  my  hands,  were  the  inmates  of  wretched 
hovels,  have  now  comfortable  houses ; some  of  them  that  had  not  then  more  ihau  one 
now  several  bead  of  cattle ; others  that  bad  not  a single  head  of  cattle,  hat  e now  three  and 
four ; and  the  tenants  are  now  nearly  aU  comfortably  clad.  The  lettings  I made  fl0“  ?,s‘ 
to  40s.  per  Irish  plantation  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land;  but 
would  bv  no  means  average,  I think,  37s.  6 i.  an  acre,  the  former  letting  of  the  middleman. 

I copfidently  qssert,  that  tie  tods  are  fairly  let ; and  W very  well  sitqatcd,  near  the  mtt 
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of  Longford,  a capital  market  town.  Indeed,  the  land  pays  a great  deal  higher  there  • and 
there  is  not  one  tenant  in  this  townland  who  would  not  get  a good  and  substantial  fine  for 
his  farm,  if  lie  was  disposed  to  part  with  it.  I have  no  doubt  he  would  get  it.  Mr.  Duffv 
erroneously  states  the  minimum  rents  of  those  lands  at  33s.  per  acre,  whereas  it  is  27s.  per 
acre.  I dare  say  about  a third  of  it  is  set  at  27s.  Mr.  Gilhooly  would  have  attended  to  be 
examined,  but  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  he  wishes  to  avoid  all  causes  of  excite- 
ment, as  ho  has  been  seriously  affected  in  the  head. 

“ 3.  With  respect  to  the  houses  of  the  tenantry,  were  those  built  by  the  tenantry,  or  with 
assistance  from  you  ? — They  were  built  by  the  tenantry,  and  when  1 have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity I have  given  them  assistance.  If  I had  timber,  they  should  have  it  with  pleasure  ; 
but  not  having  any  timber,  1 have  not  been  able  to  give  it  them.  Some  of  them  are  the  old 
houses  that  suited. 

“ 4.  Do  they  noiv  hold  by  lease  from  you,  or  at  will  ? — They  are  to  get  a lease  at  what 
I have  stated  for  thirty-one  years,  which,  I consider,  would  encourage  them.  It  is  not 
generally  given,  I think,  in  Ireland.  When  any  land  comes  into  my  hand,  if  there  ave  any 
tenants  on  the  property  that  I can  set  to,  I increase  their  portion  of  land.  I always  do  that 
in  preference  to  having  new  tenants,  no  matter  what  rent  I am  offered.  I always  give  the 
option  to  the  old  tenants. 

“ 5.  It  having  been  stated  that  your  agent  did  not  wish  to  he  examined,  and  would  be  out 
of  the  way,  have  you  a letter  from  him  upon  the  subject? — I have  a letter  from  him,  stating 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  illness,  having  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  he  was  desired  not  to 
attend  to  any  tiling  that  might  cause  him  excitement.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Nicholas  Loftus  Tottenham,  esq.,  No.  1106,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  Thomas  Keaney,  No.  353. 

- - “1.  There  are  two  or  three  answers  which  he  makes,  which  I think  are  not  exactly  true, 

vi  ence,  No.  353.  an(]  it  would  be  as  well  to  answer  them,  I think.  In  answer  number  5,  he  states  that  the 
bog  allowed  for  that  division  was  sold  to  a tenant  on  another  gentleman’s  estate.  There 
was  no  bog  attached  to  that  division  at  all.  Ho  was  allowed  to  cut  turf  on  another  man’s 
division  of  grouud,  which  was  a long  way  off.  There  was  not  sufficient  bog  for  him  to  be 
allowed  to  cut,  and  consequently  he  was  obliged  to  be  removed  elsewhere.  No  person  has 
bog  on  that  townland  except  one  of  the  tenants ; no  stranger  is  allowed  to  cut  upon  it.  He 
was  given  bog  as  near  as  it  could  bo  provided  for  him  on  the  estate,  where  the  other  tenants 
get  it,  that  are  adjoining  him.  He  was  obliged  to  be  removed  to  another  part,  as  there  was 
not  enough  for  him.  He  states  that  it  is  four  or  five  miles  off  where  I allow  him  to  get  turf. 
Instead  of  being  four  or  five  miles  off,  it  is  not  two,  where  he  gets  the  bog  at  present ; and 
it  is  the  nearest  unoccupied  bog  upon  the  estate  where  he  lives.  The  person  he  calls  a 
stranger  is  the  man  on  whoso  division  of  ground  ho  formerly  had  leave  to  cut  bog. 

2.  Is  lie  one  of  your  tenants? — Yes. 

“3.  And  resident  on  your  property? — He  resides  on  the  mearing,  and  occupies  land 
both  under  me  and  under  the  gentleman  whore  ho  lives.  The  two  farms  are  adjoining  one 
another.  He  occupies  the  land  that  this  bog  is  on,  and  pays  the  rent  for  it;  and  as  many 
as  there  was  room  to  give  bog  to  on  his  division  got  it,  and  the  tenant  allowed  in  his  rent 
lor  the  waste  they  commit  there,  but  there  was  not  room  for  this  man.  The  next  thing  he 
complains  ol  is,  that  his  rent  was  too  dear.  It,  and  all  ho  occupied  collectively,  is  less  than 
he  toojc  it  at  twenty  years  ago,  by  a little ; as  ho  took  it  in  1825  at  about  £40  then  currency, 
exclusive  of  tithe,  and  it  now  pays  only  about  £39  18s.,  tithe  included.  It  is  in  or  about, 
currency  excepted,  what  he  lias  been  paying  these  twenty  years.  The  next  farm  to  his,  of 
seven  acres,  rented  at  about  23s.  per  acre,  and  nearly  same  quality  as  his,  was  sold,  on 
death  ol  the  tenant,  by  bis  family  to  a most  solvent  tenant,  for  £25  last  summer,  1844  ; and 
many  of  those  who  complained  of  the  dearness  of  their  lands  have  registered  £10  freeholds 
wrico  out  of  them,  viz.,  in  1831  and  1841.  He  says  he  would  have  been  content  to  pay 
£1  Is.  per  acre,  and  he  only  pays  £l  Is.  M.  and  the  tithe,  so  all  his  complaint  is  about  6d. 
per  acre.  Ihen  in  number  17  lie  says  that  the  tenants  generally  upon  the  estate  complain 
of  high  rents.  The  estate  was  re-valued  on  Mr.  Tottenham  coming  into  possession  of  it, 
and  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  their  rents  until  lately,  when  there  was  a ferment  raised 
by  some  proceedings  of  a neighbouring  gentleman.  There  were  no  complaiuts  until  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  made  some  injudicious  reductions.  They  were  quite  satisfied  with 
the  valuation  made  by  the  agent  about  seven  years  ago.  They  almost  all  took  out  leases 
at  that  time — all  that  were  able  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  a lease.  In  number  18  Keaney 
is  asked,  * Do  they  hold  at  will,  or  by  lease  ?’  and  he  says,  ‘ At  will.’  I suppose  on  above 
three-fourths  of  tho  estate  they  have  leases  for  two  lives  or  thirty-one  years ; that  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  estate,  except  this  middleman’s  lease,  which  has  only  just  fallen  out.  Any  one 
that  could  pay  the  expense  of  the  stamps  had  a lease  to  get  on  the  rest  of  the  estate,  and  the 
expense  was  only  from  10a.  to  £1  beyond  the  actual  price  of  the  stamps,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  farm.  Then,  in  answer  to  question  20,  he  says  there  is  no  allowance  made  for 
improvements.  There  are  no  improvements  to  allow  for  ; and  the  late  and  present  Mr. 
■Tottenham  have  made  several  miles  of  roads  through  various  parts  of  the  estate  at  their  own 
expense.  Those  that  wished  to  reclaim  their  land  had  a lease  to  get,  which  was  sufficient 
encouragement,  and  the  land  was  not  rented  as  if  reclaimed,  but  rented  at  what  it  was  worth 
in  the  actual  state  in  which  it  stood.  He  is  asked,  in  number  23,  4 What  became  of  the 
people  he  turned  away  ?’  and  he  says,  ' He  replaced  some  upon  little  bits  he  took  away  from 
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me  and  others,  and  the  rest  he  turned  on  to  the  road.’  Land  was  not  taken  from  any  person  Appendix  B. 

without  giving  him  full  compensation  or  employment,  except  two  beggar  women,  who  had  

settled  themselves  in  two  barns,  and  they  were  not  exactly  people  that  required  compensa-  Nicboiaf  Loftus 

tion.  I did  not  turn  any  on  the  road ; I either  gave  them  houses  and  employment,  or  land  Tottenham,  esq. 

elsewhere,  and  money  in  some  instances.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any  land  higher 

rented  than  his,  he  says.  It  happens  that  there  are  several  higher  than  his,  and  some 

higher  even  of  the  same  quality.  Land  of  the  very  same  quality  which  he  has  for  22s., 

including  tithe,  is  paying  liO.v.  and  32.?.  across  the  river,  under  the  middleman,  within  almost 

a musket  shot  of.  the  same  place.  With  respect  to  number  29,  the  rent  which  is  due  in  May 

is  not  asked  for  till  September,  and  that  due  in  November  is  not  asked  for  tilL  February  ; 

and  all  the  arrears  were  forgiven  about  six  years  ago,  amounting  to  nearly  a year’s  rent  of 

the  whole  estate,  on  an  average.  I think  the  Ordnance  valuation  is  the  great  cause  of  the 

discontent  in  that  country,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts  of  it,  lor  the  people  that  the 

Ordnance  sent  down  lately  to  value  the  mountain  part  of  it,  were  county  of  Down  people, 

that  did  not  understand  mountain  land,  and  they  valued  it  at  a very  low  rate  compared  to 

arable  ground — too  low,  in  fact;  and  then  they  got  the  published  Ordnance  valuation  into 

their  heads,  and  thought  that  was  to  be  the  criterion.  The  poor  rate  valuation  on  my  estate, 

where  the  valuator  knew  the  acres,  in  most  instances  is  tantamount  to  the  rent  actually  paid. 

There  may  be  a difference  of  a few  shillings  on  a farm,  but  very  trifling.  Where  they  had 
to  guess  the  acres  they  made  great  mistakes.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Thomas  Berry,  esq.,  No.  1108,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  nos. 

John  DONNELLAN,  No.  429.  Thomas  Berry,  esq. 

“ 4.  I.  never  heard,  nor  do  I believe,  that  the  Donnellans  spent  any  such  sura  as  £100  in  gee  j0jin  Donnellan  t 
building  a house,  or  that  there  was  any  agreement  that  the  landlord  should  contribute  to  the  Evidence,  No.  429. 
expense,  neither  was  there  any  reason  that  he  should  assist  a tenant  holding  so  large  a tract 
of  land.  It  was  in  three  farms,  consisting  of  170  acres  plantation  measure.  Those  farms 
were  taken  by  the  father  of  this  complainant,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823,  to  hold  from 
the  preceding  November. 

“ 5.  For  what  term? — There  was  not  any  term  mentioned.  Two  of  those  farms  were  at 
22.?.  an  acre,  and  the  other  24s.  8c?.  It  was  not  considered  that  the  landlord  should  be  under 
any  obligation  to  assist  a tenant  holding  so  much  land,  and  who  merely  built  a house  sufficient 
for  his  own  accommodation.  The  house  in  question  is  a very  ill  built  one.  The  walls  are 
bulged  out.  There  is  no  foundation  in  the  ground,  the  roof  was  never  more  than  thatched, 
and  the  interior,  whenever  I visited  it,  was  always  dirty  and  dark,  the  upper  story  of  the 
house  being  a filthy  roof  for  storing  the  feathers  of  the  fowl.  I should  most  decidedly  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it,  were  it  offered  to  me,  and  should  only  value  it  for  the  stones  it  con- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  building  another  house  in  its  place.  I never  was  asked,  from  the 
time  I entered  into  the  management  of  the  ostate  (it  was  in  the  year  1833  that  I began),  for 
any  allowance  or  lease  until  the  year  1838,  when  an  ejectment  was  brought  against  Mrs. 

Donnollan,  the  widow  of  the  original  tenant,  and  who  was  then  falling  iuto  arrear,  not  paying 
her  whole  rent  at  the  time  that  all  the  other  tenants  paid  theirs.  I thought  this  a bad 
example  sot,  that  she  should  only  pay  at  such  times  as  she  chose,  and  to  be  also  in  arrear. 

Besides  too,  at  the  time  there  was  little  hope  that  the  accruing  year’s  rent  of  one  of  the 
farms  would  be  paid,  and  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  It  was  then  inti- 
mated to  me  that  the  Donnellans  would  set  up  this  alleged  promise  of  a lease  as  a defence. 

However,  the  son,  Pat.  Donnollan,  who  was  then  the  actual  occupant  of  this  farm,  consented 
to  give  mo  up  possession,  provided  I should  discharge  him  from  the  rent  then  due,  which  was 
one  year,  besides  an  arrear  of  rent,  and  also  to  allow  him  to  receive  the  con-acre  rent,  as  it 
is  called,  from  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  let  the  soil,  and  which  amounted  to  about  £80. 

I got  possession  accordingly,  at  the  loss  of  the  year  and  a half’s  rent.  I mentioned  about  this 
period  the  claim  to  my  father,  who  had  been  the  person  who  let  the  ground  before  I succeeded, 
and  asked  him  whether  any  negotiations  or  agreement  had  been  made  between  him  and  any 
of  the  tenants  for  leases.  He  told  me  that  there  had  been  a treaty,  in  the  year  1824,  that 
some  of  the  tenants  were  to  get  leases  for  seven  years,  but  in  fact  no  leases  were  ever  executed 
or  made,  and  I also  believe  that  some  money  was  paid  by  some  of  the  tenants— some  small 
amount  of  money,  not  for  the  entire  price  of  the  leases,  but  merely  as  an  instalment  for  getting 
them.  I have  never  disturbed  the  possession  of  any  tenant,  save  if  this  may  be  called  a dis- 
turbance ; and  in  one  other  instance  in  the  year  1835,  a small  farm  of  nine  acres  was  evicted, 
on  account  of  the  person  not  paying  the  rent  that  was  due  on  it.  This  ground  was  divided 
between  the  two  adjoining  tenants.  I have  never  altered  the  rents  paid  by  the  tenants. 

Such  as  I found  them,  and  as  originally  fixed  in  the  year  1823,  so  they  remained,  except 
where  I got  any  land  into  my  own  possession,  and  on  which  considerable  improvements  have 
been  made  in  building,  and  expenses  incurred.  The  complainant  states  further,  that  three 
years  ar-o  he  held  forty-three  acres  more  than  he  does  now,  and  that  he  found  out  by  ttie 
poor  law  valuation  he  had  not  within  three  and  a half  acres  of  what  was  charged.  I inquired 
into  the  matter,  and  found  such  to  be  the  case.  The  mistake  was  in  the  surveyor  s return 
in  the  map  made  in  1822,  forty-seven  acres  being  ascribed  m the  surveyors  map  to  the 
Donnellans  instead  of  forty-three  and  a half;  accordingly  I immediately  told  Mrs.  Donnellan 
that  justice  should  be  done  her,  and  she  was  allowed  the  sum  of  £64  15s.,  being  for  seventeen 
and  a half  years"  rent  paid  and  received  under  a mistake,  from  November  1822,  to  May  1840. 

I -ffould  observe  here,  that  it  would  have  been  only  fair  in  the  complainant,  when  he  stated 
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to  the  commissioners’  that  he  had  been  charged  for  three  and  a half  acres  more  than  he  held 
to  have  also  mentioned,  and  not  suppressed  the  fact,  that  they  were  allowed  for  all  the  money 
, that  they  had  so  paid  by  mistake.  That  is  entirely  suppressed.  I have  a copy  of  the  account 
here  drawn  out,  which  I am  quite  prepared  to  verify  in  every  way. — [ The  witness  produced  the 
same.] — It  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Donnellan  is  in  arrear  for  four  years  back.  The  complainant 
goes  on  to  state  that  ho  should  only  owe  one  year’s  rent  in  December.  The  year’s  rent 
was  due  the  1st  of  May,  besides  an  arrear  going  on  for  four  years,  which  was  promised  to 
be  faithfully  discharged  immediately  after  the  foregoing  settlement  last  mentioned  ; and  for 
which  continuing  in  arrear  I served  a notice  to  quit,  and  which  I have  been  advised  to  serve 
each  year  for  these  last  four  years  (otherwise  I should  have  got  little  or  no  rent),  with  the 
understanding  at  each  time  of  service  that  it  was  done  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  rent 
and  not  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  person  out  of  possession,  and  that  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent  all  proceedings  should  cease.  The  landlord  in  question  here,  Mr.  Champne 
resides  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ; he  is  as  kind  and  excellent  a man  as  can  be  found.  It  is 
true  he  has  not  been  to  visit  this  property,  as  he  is  not,  on  account  of  his  health,  enabled  to 
travel  or  move  about  much.  I have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  acting  for  him ; he  is  very 
ready  to  accede  to  and  sanction  any  thing  I do  to  promote  the  comfort  and  the  welfare  of  the 
tenantry,  and  allows  me  to  use  my  discretion  in  every  case,  as  if  I were  acting  for  myself. 
On  my  first  visit  to  this  property  in  the  year  1 833,  I was  struck  with  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  people’s  habitations ; they  were  generally  quite  dark  within,  and  full  of  smoke. 
To  make  a beginning  I got  a good  many  chimneys  built.  There  were  some  of  the  people 
who  did  not  care  much  for  them,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  smoke.  I also  gave  metal 
sashes  for  several  of  the  houses ; and  three  houses  where  the  walls  were  defective  and  damp 
were  repaired  without  any  cost  to  the  occupiers.  I sent  them  down  clover  seeds  and  vetches 
from  time  to  time,  for  which  they  paid  the  price  when  it  was  their  own  convenience  after- 
wards. The  rents  have  been  usually  received  half-yearly,  in  April  and  October.  The 
tenants  begged  I should  not  require  the  payment  in  April,  as  it  was  the  time  most  difficult 
for  them  to  make  the  rent,  but  that  I should  take  it  in  one  annual  payment  at  the  end  of 
October.  I complied  with  their  wishes.  They  then  requested  that  I should  not  call  for  the 
rent  in  October,  but  give  them  until . the  fair  of  Roscommon,  which  falls  on  the  5th  of 
every  December.  To  accommodate  them  to  the  utmost,  I have  latterly  waited  even  to  the 
January,  and  I should  say,  with  very  few  exceptions,  I am  paid  the  rent  punctually,  and  in 
full,  each  time.  I have  ever  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  rent  from  Mrs.  Don- 
nellan.  I have  never  used  any  harshness  towards  either  her  or  any  individual  on  the  estate, 
and  on  this  I court  the  very  strictest  inquiry.  There  are  five  persons  at  present  who  owe 
several  years’  rent  on  the  estate,  but  as  they  were  visited  with  sickness,  I have  taken  no 
step  against  them  ; and  one  of  them  was  rather  ungrateful,  for  he  was  a mason,  who  got  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  do.  I have  not  given  receipts  these  three  years  back,  because  I have 
given  a great  deal  of  work  to  do  to  the  tenants.  They  have  the  means  of  earning  a great 
deal  in  the  summer  time  with  their  carts  and  horses,  drawing  stones,  serving  masons,  making 
drains,  and  some  of  them  have  been  able  to  earn  the  rent  altogether,  from  year  to  year,  by 
it.  At  the  time  of  paying  the  rent  there  are  so  many  small  accounts  to  settle,  that  not  to 
keep  those  who  wore  in  attendance  too  late  at  night,  I have  endeavoured  to  dispatch  the 
persons  paying  rent  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I have  not  given  receipts  on  that  account ; 
but  every  payment  I always  entered  in  a book,  before  two  of  the  principal  tenants  on  the 
estate,  so  that  there  is  not  the  least  fear  of  any  credit  being  withheld,  or  of  any  thing  not 
being  fairly  entered. 

“ Do  they  sign  that  book,  or  is  it  in  any  manner  acknowledged  by  them  to  be 
correct? — No.  I do  not  think  it  can  be  called  a hardship  on  the  tenants,  taking  the  rent 
only  once  a year,  and  giving  them  eight  months  after  the  rent  becomes  due.  I do  not  think 
there  are  many  instances  where  the  same  is  done.  I have  made  a great  many  improve- 
ments on  the  estate. 

“ What  is  the  nature  of  those  improvements  ? — Houses.  I have  four  very  nice  superior 
houses  built.  I go  upon  the  system  of  the  landlord  making  the  house,  the  yard,  and  offices, 
and  leaving  the  tenant  not  obliged  to  spend  a shilling  upon  those  matters,  so  that  he  can 
work  whatever  capital  he  has  in  the  ground,  for  his  own  advantage. 

“ 8.  What  per  centage  on  the  expenditure  has  been  laid  on  in  consequence  of  those 
houses  ?— Five  per  cent. 

“ 9.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  paid  cheerfully  by  the  tenants  ? — In  one  or  two  instances,  yes; 
but  I should  say,  generally  speaking,  I find  the  people,  not  only  there  but  in  other  places, 
exceedingly  adverse  to  any  thing  of  the  kind ; they  would  rather  have  the  land  at  a cheap 
rate,  and  be  left  to  themselves  to  make  the  best  shift  they  can.  Though  Donnellan  said  he 
would  only  owe  a year’s  rent  in  December,  I have  a note  of  hand  of  Mrs.  Donnellan,  for 
her  son,  for  the  arrear  from  1840,  and  that  arrear  has  never  been  paid  since.  The  rent  is 
the  last  thing  I look  after  on  the  estate.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Major  William  H.  Ball,  No.  1110,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Studdert,  No.  600. 

” 2.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Studdert,  which  relates  to  your  property, 
and  have  you  any  remark  to  make. upon  the  subject? — I have  read  over  his  evidence  care- 
fully,  and  I find  that  it  is  completely  false.  I may  say  it  is  false  in  every  part,  and  it  is 
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particularly  false,  as  tending  to  throw  a serious  imputation  against  me,  not  only  to  represent 
me  as  a most  griping  and  grasping,  but  also  a most  perfidious,  landlord.  He  has  volunteered 
evidence  in  the  first  of  his  answers  which  relate  to  myself.  It  appears  that  he  says,  * I held 
some  land  under  Major  Ball,  and  improved  it,  and  was  turned  out  of  it ; not  only  me,  but 
another  unfortunate  man  was  turned  out  also.’ 

“ 3.  Will  you  state  the  facts  of  the  case  to  which  you  think  he  refers  ? — I turned  him  out 
it  is  true,  but  I turned  him  out  because  he  was  not  a farmer,  but  a land-jobber. 

4-  Did  ho  hold  the  land  himself? — No,  lie  did  not.  In  answer  to  the  second  question, 

‘ Did  you  occupy  tho  land  ?’  he  says, « Yes,  I did,  in  my  own  hands.’  But  out  of  144  Irish 
acres,  which  are  about  233  English  acres,  ho  held  but  "about  three  or  four  and  thirty  acres 
in  his  own  hands.  The  rest  was  held  by  under-tenants,  by  cottiers  of  the  lowest  description. 

“ 5.  Let  in  by  him  ? — I do  not  know. 

“ 6.  At  least  not  let  in  by  you  ? — Not  let  in  by  me,  certainly. 

“ 7.  Let  iu  by  him  or  his  predecessors  ?— Yos.  He  was  let  in  at  the  time  it  was  thought 
feasible  and  desirable  that  the  under-tenants  should  be  put  out,  a great  number  of  years  ago. 
He  took  tho  land  under  that  impression,  and  he  did  not  comply  with  the  engagement  which 
he  had  made  to  occupy  it  himself.  After  having  acted  evasively  for  fourteen  years,  I at  last 
was  obliged  to  bring  it  to  a point  by  giving  him  notice  to  quit.  I then  agreed  that  he  should 
hold  the  few  acres  which  he  occupied  himself,  that  he  should  be  the  tenant  of  that  portion, 
and  that  I should  take  up  the  other.  When  I had  a survey  made,  and  discovered  how  it 
stood,  preparatory  to  making  these  arrangements,  I discovered  that  he  had  burned  his  own 
land,  and  had  permitted  one  of  the  tenants  to  burn  his  land  also  ; in  consequence  of  which 
I thought  it  would  be  improper  to  let  him  remain  as  my  tenant  any  longer,  and  I,  therefore, 
turned  him  out.  Ido  also,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  asked  him,  ‘ Did  you  receive 
any  compensation  for  your  improvements,'  says,  * Not  one  shilling : and  this  threw  a very 
great  damp  upon  all  the  persons  in  my  locality  at  the  time,  seeing  I was  put  out,  and  my 
land  given  to  another,  and  seeing  this  unfortunate  creature  with  a family  put  out,  having 
paid  every  shilling  of  his  rent.’  In  answer  to  that  I have  to  say,  that  he  made  no  improve- 
ments whatever  ; on  the  contrary,  he  has  deteriorated  bis  land  materially. 

“ S.  Did  Mr.  Studdcrt  hold  any  other  land  any  where  else  ? — Oh,  yes.  . I do  not  know 
where.  He  holds  land  in  the  samo  county,  but  I do  not  exactly  know  under  whom. 

“ 9.  Did  ho  reside  on  that  land  himself? — Oh,  no  ; he  did  not  reside  upon  the  land  that  he 
held  in  his  own  hands  oven.  Ho  is  asked  also,  * Did  the  landlord  get  a higher  rent  than 
you  paid  ?’  Ho  says,  4 Yes  ; and  it  was  worth  it,  because  ho  had  my  improvements.’  In 
answer  to  that  I can  only  say  that  no  improvements  took  place  during  the  time  the  land  was 
in  his  hands,  because  he  had  done  nothing  to  it  whatever.  He  had  neither  drained,  nor 
fenced,  nor  done  a single  thing  to  it,  except  merely  lotting  some  of  tho  fields  alone ; and, 
consequently,  they  wore  a little  better  than  the  other  land  which  had  been  tilled,  and  exhausted 
all  about  it."  Ho  is  asked,  ‘ Did  he  got  a higher  rent  than  you  had  paid?’  I certainly  did 
get  a higher  rent,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  any  land  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
lot  a second  time  by  me,  could  get  a rent  so  low.  It  was  impossible  I should  not  get  a higher 
rent. 

**  10.  Can  you  state  what  the  rent  was  ? — He  paid  for  the  144  Irish  acres  £40  a year..’ 

“11.  For  tho  whole  ? — Yes  ; and  I could  not  get  from  him  an  answer  as  to  when  he  got 
it,  or  what  term  ho  was  promised  for  this  land,  he  telling  me  at  one  time  that  he  had  a promise 
from  my  father  for  thirty-one  years ; at  another  time  he  said  he  would  take  twenty-one 
years.  I found  he  was  not  tolling  the  truth ; and  for  fourteen  years  he  continued  in  that 
evasive  way,  which  would  not  suit  me.  It  was  impossible  to  allow  him  to  continue. 

“ 12.  It  seems  tlioro  was  another  party,  an  under-tenant,  removed — will  you  describe  the 
circumstances  as  to  him  ? — James  Donncllan  was  one  of  his  under-tenants.  When  I was 
about  to  make  an  arrangement  to  leave  Mr.  Studdcrt  in  possession  of  his  three  or  four  and 
thirty  acrfcs,  looking  over  the  land  I discovered  there  were  two  fields,  consisting  of  about  five 
Irish  acres,  lately  burned.  It  was  upland,  grass-land,  and  it  was  materially  injured  by  being 
burned.  When  I made  inquiries  into  it,  I found,  not  only  from  tbe  other  tenants,  but  from 
James  Donncllan  himself,  the  man  turned  out,  that  he  liad  burned  this  land  the  year  before, 
and  that  it  was  done  with  the  permission,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Studdert,  in 
order  to  get  arrears  of  rent  which  wore  due  to  him. 

“ 13.  In  order  to  get  the  means  of  paying  the  arrears  of  rent  which  were  duo  to  Mr. 
Studdert  ? — Yes.  I took  tho  two  burned  fields  from  James  Donnellan,  telling  him,  that  if  he 
could  not  tako  care  of  them,  he  should  not  hold  them  any  longer.  He  kept  forcible  posses- 
sion of  those  fields  notwithstanding. 

“ 14.  Had  James  Donnellan  any  other  fields  ? — Yes.  He  was  left  his  house  and  three  or 
four  acres  besides.  T only  took  the  land  from  him  that  he  had  maltreated.  Not  only  that, 
but  he  allowed  his  cattle  to  trespass  upon  a field  of  mine  which  was  reserved  for  myself. 
When  my  agent  went  up  to  those  lands  to  order  this  field  of  mine  to  be  fenced  in,  and  told 
Donnellan  he  could  not  allow  his  cattle  to  trespass  on  the  field  any  more,  this  man  told  my 
ao-ont  he  would  not  allow  any  man  to  come  upon  tho  land;  and  his  expression  was,  that  he 
would  stick  his  pitchfork  into  the  guts  of  any  man  who  dared  to  put  his  spade  into  the  fence. 
I thought  this  held  out  so  bad  an  example  to  the  tenantry  in  general,  for  he  said  this  in  sight 
of  the  very  spot  where  Mr.  Brew  was  murdered  a few  years  ago,  that  I was  determined  he 
should  not  remain  anv  longer  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  tenantry.  . . 

« 1 5.  Was  he  ultimately  turned  out  ?— He  was.  I have  brought  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  I trust  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  a petition  which  was  signed  by  Donnellan, 
in  which  he  confesses  every  thing  which  I have  stated,  that  ho  had  burned  the  land  and 
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taken  forcible  possession.  [ The  witness  produced  the  same.']  I have  also  brought  a letter 
■written  by  my  agent,  in  corroboration  of  the  statement  which  I have  now  given. 

[ The  same  toas  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows : — Q 

“ ‘ Corn  Field,  19 th  January,  1845. 

“ ‘ My  Dea.II  Sik, — I beg  to  inform  you,  that  I have  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  lands  of  Cahirca- 
novan,  your  estate,  about  224  acres  of  which  had  been  tenanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Studdert  for 
several  years  previous  to  the  year  1841,  of  which  he  kept  in  his  own  hands  about  fifty  acres.  The 
remaining  part  was  occupied  by  the  worst  class  of  cottier  tenants.  No  improvement  whatsoever  has 
taken  place  on  any  portion  or  those  lands,  except  that  a part  of  what  Mr.  Studdert  reserved  for  his 
own  use  had  not  been  tilled  for  some  time.  In  or  about  the  year  1839,  Mr.  Studdert  caused  about 
ten  acres  of  the  land  in  his  own  hands  to  be  burned ; it  was  not  all  suited  to  that  purpose,  and  has 
been  materially  injured  thereby.  No  manure  was  ever  put  upon  it.  I know  James  Donnellan,  one  of 
the  under-tenants  of  Mr.  Studdert.  In  the  year  1840  he  likewise  burned  about  eight  acres  of  his 
farm ; it  was  the  best  part  of  it.  Nothing  could  be  more  destructive  than  burning  such  land.  He 
informed  me  that  he  did  so  by  the  permission  of  Mr.  Studdert,  and  to  enable  him  to  pay  Mr.  Studdert 
some  money  which  he  owed  him.  In  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  those  eight  acres,  they  were 
taken  out  of  Donnellan’s  hands  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  let  to  another  tenant.  Immediately 
afterwards  Donnellan  retook  a forcible  possession  of  them,  and  forcibly  held  them  up  to  the  period  of 
his  eviction  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  I recollect  having  gone  to  Cahircanovan  in  1842,  to  repair  the 
fences  of  the  small  field  adjoining  Donnellan’s  farm  (and  which  you  reserved  for  your  own  use);  I 
brought  some  men  there  for  that  purpose,  but  was  prevented  by  Donnellan,  who  came  in  a most  violent 
and  outrageous  manner,  and  swore  he  would  stick  a pitchfork  or  spade  into  the  body  of  any  man  who 
would  dare  attempt  to  fence  it.  This  field  did  not  form  any  part  of  Donnellan’s  holding,  but  used  to 
be  trespassed  on  by  his  cattle.  In  consequence  of  his  several  acts  of  outrage,  and  the  bad  example 
thereby  set  to  the  other  tenants  on  the  estate,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  remove  him  from  the 
property.  He  was  consequently  evicted  in  the  summer  of  1843  ; but  he  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  possession  until  such  time  as  he  cut,  saved,  and  carried  away  his  crops.  He  was  not  charged  the 
rent  due,  or  the  costs  incurred.  This  Donnellan  is  the  only  tenant  who  has  been  evicted,  and  is  the 
person  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Studdert,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Commission.  I am  quite  willing  to 
be  examined  on  oath  in  proof  of  this  statement  if  required. 

“ * I am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

“ ‘ To  W.  Ii.  Ball,  Esq.,  Fortfergus.’  “ * Francis  B.  Rosslewin.’ 

“ 16.  You  state  that  no  other  tenant  was  evicted? — There  was  no  other  evicted. 

“ 17.  All  the  other  sub-tenants  are  still  residing  on  the  property? — Yes.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  William  Blaney  Wade,  esq.,  No.  1 1 12,  in  reply  to  Evidence 
of  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly,  No.  307. 

“ 2.  After  receiving  a copy  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  evidence,  I got  a confidential  person  to  go  round 
and  to  take  an  account  of  the  householders  residing  in  Crossakeel  and  Martinstown,  from 
May,  1824,  to  January,  1845  ; and  I have  before  me  a paper  showing  all  the  families  that 
were  there  from  1824,  and  what  has  become  of  them.  On  those  two  townlands  I never 
myself  ejected  but  one  family — that  was  a mail  of  the  name  of  Kincade,  who  had  had  a very 
long  lease  of,  I think,  three  lives.  The  land  comprised  six  acres.  He  did  not  reside  on  it 
himself,  but  set  it  to  two  paupers,  niccos  of  his,  I think.  He  was  a man  of  some  little  pro- 
perty himself,  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  I frequently,  before  my  father’s  death,  told  Kincade 
that  I was  quite  sure  that  the  lease  was  out — that  the  life,  which  he  still  stated  was  in  being, 
was  out : ho  said  not.  However,  I got  information  that  it  was,  and  I then  commenced  an 
ejectment  against  him ; that  was  some  years  ago.  Pending  this,  being  in  legal  course, 
Kincade  met  me  one  day,  and  brought  a man,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  seventy-six, 
a very  respectable  decent  man,  with  him,  and  he  said,  ‘ This  is  the  life  in  the  lease  which 
you  suppose  to  be  out,’  and  made  this  unfortunate  man  make  an  affidavit  to  that  effect,  which 
he  did  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  before  a commissioner.  I said,  directly,  ‘ Then,  of  course,  I 
will  withdraw  all  proceedings,’  for  I really  had  not  an  idea  of  the  case : he  was  a most 
respectable  man.  I said,  * I am  quite  satisfied,  and  I shall  withdraw  all  proceedings.’  I did 
not  hear  any  thing  more  about  it  till  about  a year  afterwards  ; I do  not  know  how  it  came 
•out,  but  I received  an  anonymous  letter,  stating  wliat  the  sole  business  was,  from  a person 
who  was  present  when  Kincade  persuaded  this  unfortunate  man,  of  upwards  of  seventy,  to 
come  forward  and  make  an  affidavit  that  he  was  the  life.  Talking  it  over  with  some  friends, 
I really  did  not  believe  it ; but  I found  out  that  the  son  of  the  man  named  in  the  lease  was 
an  officer  in  the  Down  militia,  whose  father  this  old  man  had  personated.  I wrote  to  this 
gentleman,  and  he  wrote  me  back  word  that  his  father  had  been  dead  for  some  years.  I 
’then  proceeded  again  to  eject  Kincade  ; he  took  defence,  and  the  trial  was  to  come  down  to 
the  assizes  at  Trim.  I got  this  gentleman  over  to  Clonebrany,  who  was  to  he  my  evidence 
that  his  father  had  been  dead  for  many  years.  The  tenant,  Kincade,  then  gave  it  up ; 1 
sued  him  for  the  main  rents,  and  I then  put  him  out  of  the  land,  and  I put  all  his  pauper 
relations  out  of  it.  I did  all  I could  in  the  first  instance,  and  consulted  the  proper  legal 
officers  here,  to  see  if  I could  not  conviet  him  of  perjury.  I put  him  into  gaol  for  the  mam 
•rents,  and  he  got  out  under  the  Insolvent  Act,  after  making  as  many  more  false  oaths  as 
possible.  . . 

“ 3.  Is  that  the  only  family  resident  upon  the  property  whom  you  have  ejected  since  you 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  property  ? — The  only  one.  _ , 

“ 4.  Or  while  you  managed  it  for  your  father  ? — Or  while  I managed  it  for  my  lather. 
• Ho  is  the  only  man  ejected  on  those  two  townlands.  There  was  on  another  townland  a 
gentleman  ejected,  who  did  not  take  defence, 
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“ 5.  In  what  sort  of  sized  holdings  has  this  property  been  held,  under  your  father  and 
you  ?— My  lather  let  a lease  of  a very  large  part  of  the  townland  of  Crossakeel  to  his 
uncle,  in  the  year  1771, — that  was  a very  line  farm  ; a grass  farm.  When  his  uncle  died, 
his  sop  let  it  to  another  gentleman,  at  a very  considerable  profit  rent,  and  he  failed  on  it. 
That  is  a great  many  years  ago.  I do  not  fancy  there  were  any  tenants  turned  out  of  that 
while  he  held  it.  He  died,  and  the  lease  fell  in  to  me  last  August. 

“ 6-  Confining  yourself  to  the  last  twenty  years — within  the  last  twenty  years  have  the 
tenants  upon  the  land  been  holding  immediately  under  you,  or  has  there  been  a middle  land- 
lord ? — On  this  part  of  Crossakeel  there  was  a middle  landlord. 

“ During  that  period  are  you  aware  whether  persons,  in  any  number,  were  ejected, 
though  not  by  you  ? — I am  quite  sure  that  there  could  not  have  been.  There  might  have 
been  some  paupers  turned  out.  The  land  fell  to  me  the  other  day  ; it  was  set  to  the  tenants, 
and  I gave  it  to  them  for  what  they  had  been  paying  the  landlord — all  that  I found  then 
on  it. 

“ 8.  Do  you  consider  it  possible,  that  four  or  five  tenants  can  have  been  turned  out  every 
year,  for  a seines  of  years,  by  any  body  holding  at  all  under  yon,  without  your  knowing  it  ? — 
Quite  impossible,  because  I should  have  known  it.  Here  are  the  names  of  the  persons 
resident  on  it.  I see  from  this  paper  which  I have  before  me,  that  there  were  four  or  five 
families  that  went  to  America;  they  gave  up  their  ground,  and  sold  their  interest  well,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  people  that  they  sold  it  to.  In  this  list  there  is  the  name 
of  every  one  of  what  are  called  householders,  and  every  thing  else  accounted  for,  and  what 
has  become  of  them  in  that  time.  I have  been  very  particular  in  not  allowing  strangers, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  estate  in  any  kind  of  way  whatsoever,  to  come  and  settle  and  become 
cottiers.  There  were  two  very  good  houses,  with  offices,  in  the  town  of  Crossakeel,  which, 
I believe,  are  set  to  unfortunate  creatures,  in  pig-sties  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Some  families 
sold  their  interest  in  Martinstown,  and  went  to  America.  There  was  another  man  that  gave 
up  his  land.  He  could  not  pay  the  rent ; and  I put  him  into  a very  good  slate  house,  and 
gave  it  to  him  and  his  wife  for  life.  He  had  a small  holding  of  three  acres,  and  he  became 
a very  old  man,  and  gave  it  up — a man  of  the  name  of  Ladley  : he  is  dead,  and  his  wife  is 
alive,  and  has  the  house  for  her  life.  I built  fifteen  houses  for  labourers,  which  some  of  those 
people  were  removed  to ; perhaps  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  thought  that  was  removing  families. 

“ 9.  In  any  of  the  removals  that  have  in  fact  taken  place,  were  the  persons  so  removed 
holding  land  with  their  cabins,  or  mostly  occupying  only  cabins  ? — Mostly  occupying  cabins. 
That  man  Ladley  had  three  acres  of  land. 

“ 10.  Excepting  that,  the  general  run  was  to  hold  their  cabins? — Yes. 

“11.  When  any  of  those  wore  removed,  what  was  done  with  them  ? — They  were  all  my 
workmen. 

“12.  And  they  wero  put  into  better  houses? — Yes,  which  I built.  With  regard  to 
another  part  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  evidence,  I wish  to  make  some  observation.  He  says,  ‘ I 
visited  some  of  them,  and  found  them  lying  in  the  ditches,  and  the  doors  of  their  houses 
protecting  them  from  the  rain,  and  one  of  the  poor  men,  on  last  Sunday  three  weeks,  got  into 
a stable  to  shelter  himself,  belonging  to  a poor  man  in  the  neighbouring  townland  ; and  the 
man  got  notice  from  his  landlord  to  dispossess  him,  and  while  he  and  his  wife  were  at  chapel 
last  Sunday,  the  house  was  thrown  down.’  That  statement  must  refer  to  a circumstance 
which  occurred  on  property  of  mine,  and  the  facts  are  these : — I found  two  families  in  pos- 
session of  stables  of  two  tenants  of  mine.  I think  that  was  some  time  immediately  after  the 
ejectment  at  Smithstown,  which  is  not  my  property.  I told  them,  as  I always  do,  that  I 
would  not  suffer  any  under-tenants  to  bo  taken  in  on.  the  estate — that  their  ground  was  little1 
enough  of  itself,  and  that  I would  not  suffer  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Their  answer  to  me . 
was,  that  it  was  for  God’s  sake  they  let  them  in  till  they  could  get  places,  their  houses  hav- 
ing been  pulled  down.  I told  them  that  they  must  get  them  away  as  soon  as  they  could. 

I think  that  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  September  or  October,  or  some  time  thereabouts. 
In  the  May  following  I found  that  one  of  those  families  had  quitted,  and  gone  to  another 
place,  and  that  the  other  remained  with  my  tenant,  of  the  name  of  Corrigan.  I then  told 
Corrigan,  in  the  man’s  wife’s  presence,  that  they  must  get  a residence  somewhere  else,  for 
that  I would  not  allow  an  accumulation  of  that  description  of  people  on  the  property." 
Corrigan  said,  ‘ Sir,  he  will  go  away  as  soon  as  he  can  get  a place.’  I said,  ‘ Very  well,  but 
recollect,  Corrigan,  that  if  I find  that  he  has  not  got  a place,  and  left  this  at  such  a time,  I 
will  punish  you.’  Those  tenants  draw  my  coals  for  me  every  year,  in  the  month  of  May, 
from  Drogheda ; and  on  their  coming  down  some  time  in  May  to  get  their  orders,  I asked 
Corrigan  if  he  had  got  rid  of  his  under- tenant.  He  said,  not.  I said,  ‘ Then  I must  punish 
you ; you  shall  not  go  for  my  coals.’  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  Corrigan  came  to  me 
for  an  order,  or  to  my  son,  and  he  said,  ‘ Sir,  the  tenant  has  gone ; he  would  not  leave  all 
I could  do.  He  went,  not  to  mass,  but  he  went  to  the  market  on  Saturday,  I think,  the 
25  th  of  May,  and  while  he  was  there  I got  on  the  house,  and  I pulled  my  house  down. 

“ 13.  That  is  Corrigan’s  account?— Yes ; he  said,  £I  got  on  the  house,  and  I pulled 
the  roof  off.’  I said,  ‘Take  care  what  you  have  done.’  He  said,  * I only  took  him  in  for 
God’s  sake,  and  he  would  not  go  away.’  I said,  ‘ Take  care  what  you  have  done.’  This 
man  summoned  Corrigan  before  the  petty  sessions,  for  pulling  his  house  down,  of  course,  and 
the  bench  dismissed  the  charge.  . 

“ 14.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  Corrigan’s  house  ?— Yes  ; or  at  least  a stable  belongmg  to  him. 
This  man  summoned  or  brought  a civil  bill  against  Corrigan,  at  the  next  quarter  sessions, 
for  damage  done  ; he  went  there.  The  two  attorneys,  by  way  of  settling  between  them, 
arranged°that  there  was  to  be  no  trial;  and  it  was  to  be  left  to  a referee,  what  Corrigan 
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Win,  B.  Wade,  esq. 


should  give  tho  man  for  damage  received,  and  tlie  referee  decided,  that  there  was  no  damage 
done  to  either  party ; that  Corrigan  lost  as  much  by  pulling  down  his  house,  as  the  other 

man  lost  by  being  turned  out.  „ , , , 

“ lo.  In  point  of  fact,  was  the  destruction  of  the  house  done  by  your  order,  or  was  it 
Corrigan’s  own  act  ?— Not  by  my  order  ; it  was  Corrigan’s  own  act.  I told  Corrigan  I 
would  punish  him  if  he  did  not  got  rid  of  the  tenant. 

“ 16.  Was  the  tenement  in  which  those  persons  had  been  living  for  some  months,  part  of 
the  holding  of  Corrigan  ?— A stable  adjoining  his  house. 

“ 17.  Have  you  reason  to  know  whether  this  act  of  Corrigan’s  took  place  on  a Sunday, 

or  any  other  day  ? Mr.  Kelly  states  that  it  occurred  on  Sunday,  when  they  were  at  mass ; 

but  I sent  to  have  it  examined  into,  as  soon  as  I knew  of  it,  and  I have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  May.  In  fact  I have  an  affidavit  to 
certify  it.  At  No.  39,  the  question  asked  Mr.  Kelly  is,  ‘ In  Crossakeel  were  the  holdings 
small,  from  which  tho  tenants  were  dispossessed?’  He  says,  ‘They  were  small;  there 
are  eight  or  ten  persons  now  who  hold  all  the  lands  formerly  held  by  those  who  were 
turned  out.’  There  is  not  a single  word  of  truth  in  that  statement,  as  far  as  Crossakeel 
goes.  I cannot  make  out  what  he  alludes  to.” 


“ Club  House , SachviUe-strcet , 27  th  January. 

“ Mr  LoitD  AND  GENTLEMEN, — After  my  examination  before  your  honourable  board,  I enclosed  an 
extract  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly’s  evidence,  referring  to  the  townlands  of  Crossakeel  and  Martinstown, 
my  property,  with,  the  enclosed  note,  to  which  I have  this  morning  received  the  answer  1 enclose  for 
your  information. 

“ I trust,  that  iu  justice  to  my  character  as  a landlord  and  resident  for  many  years,  I may,  most 
respectfully,  request  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  may  be  called  upon  to  support  his  evidence  ; and  at  any  time 
most  convenient,  I will  be  ready  to  meet  him. 

“ I am,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

“Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

“ To  the  Commissioners  of  Land  Inquiry .”  “ William  B.  Wade. 


“Mr.  Wade  presents  bis  compliments  to  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  and  encloses  him  an  extract  of  his  (Mr; 
Kelly’s)  evidence  before  the  Land  Commission,  relative  to  the  townlands  of  Crossakeel  and  Mar- 
tinstown, Mr.  Wade’s  property.  Mr.  Wade  requests  Mr.  Kelly  will,  by  return  of  post,  send  him  the 
list,  and  the  name  of  his  witness  referred  to,  that  Mr.  Wade  may  explain  the  matter  to  the  commis- 
sioners. 

“ 24 th  January.” 


“ The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  has  the  honour  of  receiving  Mr.  Wade’s  note  of  the  24th  inst.,  requiring 
him  to  furnish  a list  of  those  who  have  been  removed  from  his  property,  as  also  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  whose  testimony  this  information  rested. 

“ Mr.  Kelly  begs  most  respectfully  to  decline  this  request,  informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  will  be  prepared  to  support  the  testimony  offered  by  him  to  tho  commissioners,  should  they  at  any 
time  think  proper  to  call  on  him  for  such  confirmation. 

“ In  thus  declining  Mr.  W.’s  request,  Mr.  Kelly  wishes  it  to  he  distinctly  understood,  that  lie  is  not 
influenced  by  any  motive  of  disrepect  towards  Mr.  Wade. 

“ Mr.  Iv.  thinks  that  the  portion  of  his  testimony  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  extract 
furnished,  is  not  correctly  given — * I have  personal  knowledge,  and  the  same  system  went  on  for 
years  before  I was  appointed.’ 

“ Mr.  Kelly  distinctly  stated,  that  his  personal  knowledge  extended  only  to  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  parish. 

“ Kilskycr,  25th  January,  1845.” 


“ Club  House,  Sackville-street,  4th  February. 

“ My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  enclose  you  a letter,  Just  received  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  which,  I trust,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  append  to  his  informations  relative  to 
Crossakeel  and  Martinstown.  He  sent  me  a list,  which  I explain  ns  far  as  I can. 

“ I am,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

“ Your  obedient  Servant, 

“ To  the  Commissioners  of  Land  Inquiry."  “ William  B.  Wade. 


“ Kilskyer,  3rd  Feh'uary,  1845. 

“ Sir, — I send  you  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  removed  from  their  houses  within  these  last  few 
years.  I hope  I do  not  exaggerate  in  this  mutter  : and  in.  thus  supplying  you  with  the  names,  it  wi 
afford  me  much  satisfaction  in  finding  the  statement  to  he  correct. 

“I  did  not  include  the  names  of  the  numerous  families  that  formerly  lived  on  the  lands  now  pos- 
sessed hy  your  tenants  in  the  vicinity  of  Crossakeel.  . . , 

“ In  declining  to  afford  you  this  information  in  the  first  instance,  I was  under  the  impression  (no 
an  erroneous  one),  that  your  object  was  to  contradict  the  statements  made  by  me  to  the  commissioners, 
as  also  to  visit  with  future  displeasure  those  on  whose  testimony  I relied.  _ . 

“ As  your  object  now  is,  to  afford  explanation  to  the  commissioners,  I trust  it  will  be  satis  ac  ory  , 
and  that  the  inquiry  now  carrying  on  by  the  government  will,  while  it  maintains  the  rights  o pr_ 
perty,  put  an  end  to  an  unhappy  system,  which  every  humane  mind  must  deplore.  Any  assistance  m 
my*power,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  a gentleman  possessing  virtues  worthy  of  imitation. 

I have  thejionour  to  remain, ^Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  andJiumble  servan  , 
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1.  Harry  Drimgold,1 

2.  Maurice  Tully,s 

3.  Margaret  Fitzgerald, 

4.  Bryau  Connell,8 

5.  Tliomas  Smyth, 

6.  James  Devin,4 

7.  John  Higg,  Creevagh 

Notes  ky  Mr.  Wade 1.  Iii  Crossakeel.  2.  In  Martinstovrn.  .3.  In  Crossakeel.  4.  In  Martinstoirn. 

5.  Far  in  sold.  (5.  I believe  dead.  7.  Went  away.  8.  In  Crossakeel.  9.  Dead.  10.  In  Crossakeel. 

“ No.  1,  2,  4,  6,  16,  IS,  living  on  farms  of  mine,  paying  at  present  no  rent. 

“ No.  9-  Her  husband  disposed  of  his  land  some  years  bach,  at  n profit  rent  of  £20  a year,  and 
went  to  live  in  Clonmellon.  The  tenant  in  possession  got  the  land  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  at 
a reduced  rent. 

“ No.  3.  A servant’s  wife,  who  lived  in  a cabin  on  the  laud. 

“ No.  10.  I believe  dead — a steady  person — was  in  the  poor-house. 

« No.  7 and  8,  I know  nothing  about.  I presume  they  were  labourers  to  the  original  lessee. 

The  lease  expired  August,  1843.  They  were  not  on  the  land  then.  I gave  the  land  to  the  tenants 
I found  on  it,  with  one  exception.  . 

“ No.  13.  On  the  same  lease  had  for  years  kept  forcible  possession  of  a cabin.  No  land  before  the 
lease  expired.  He  took  a good  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  my  leave  pulled  down  the  house, 
and  went  to  his  farm.  , 

“ No.  14.  The  man  whose  house  was  pulled  down  on  a Saturday  night  or  a Sunday. 

“ No.  5,  11,  12,  I believe  are  all  living  in  Crossakeel.  . 

“ Not  one  of  the  above  held  any  ground,  except  the  husband  of  Wheeler,  who  had  a lease  for  sixty- 
one  years  or  seven  lives,  and  who  sold  his  interest  long  before  his  death.” 


8.  Harry  Reddy,  Creevagh,  14.  Thos.  Mumfort,  Mountains,  ma. 

9.  Widow  Wheeler,8  15.  Widow  Cassidy,  Crossakoel,  Win.  B.  Wade,  esq. 

10.  Widow  Wheeler,8  16.  Widow  Fox, 

11.  Terence  Sheridan,  17.  Edward  Gallagher,8 

12.  Owen  Cannagh’s  family,  18.  Bernard  Reilly,0 

! 13.  Garret  Daly,7  19.  Michael  Mooney.10 


Evidence  of  Georoe  L’Estranoe,  esq.,  No.  1113,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Charles  Reilly,  ^ tl 

No.  319,  and  Francis  Halfpenny,  No.  400. 

1 Have  yon  liad  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  evidence  of  Charles  Reilly  ? — Yes.  See  Charle*  Reilly'* 
“2  What  statement  would  you  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  it  ?— With  respect  to  his  Evidence,  No.  3 1 9. 
statement  accounting  for  the  murder  of  Trotter,  he  states  that  there  were  a couple  of 
families  turned  out  of  this  townland  some  time  before,  and  that  the  man  whose  son  was 
murdered  got  possession  of  the  place.  That  is  not  correct,  for  the  men  were  not  tamed 
out.  Trotter  purchased  from  the  Smiths,  and  a very  short  time  after  he  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  farm,  his  only  son,  a hoy  of  about  fourteen,  was  murdered.  We,  of  course,  were 
very  anxious  to  try  and  discover  the  murderers,  and  I was  directed  to  serve  notices  on  the 
whole  of  the  townland,  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  well  known  who  the  murderers  were. 

The  son  of  this  M‘Givney,  who  is  alluded  to  by  Charles  Redly,  immediate^  after  the  murder, 
fled  tho  country,  and  ho  was  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  m it.  This  Charles  Redly, 

I wish  to  observe,  was  not  a recognised  tenant  on  the  land. 

“3.  Was  ho  in  occupation ?— He  was.  There  were  three  brothers,  and  they  had  divided 
it,  but  lie  never  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  tenants.  , , ...  ... 

" 4 How  Ion"  had  he  been  upon  the  land?— I suppose  ho  was  horn  there.  His  fattier 
had  held  tho  farm,  and  at  the  death  of  the  father,  the  three  sons  without  any  permission 
from  the  landlord,  divided  the  farm  amongst  them,  but  Charles  Redly  never  was  recognised 
as”  tenant ; the  rther  brothers  were.  He  says,  with  respect  to  compensation a one > or - two 
of  the  ten  families  that  were  turned  out  got  compensation.  The  greater  part  of  them 
were  very  heavily  ill  arrear.  Besides  this  occurrence  of  tho  murder,  the  rest  of  his  evidence 

“ “’if1 W^yom'prindpal  reason  for  thinking  it  necessary  to  turn  them  out,  a belief  that 
the  murderer  wasPknown  but  not  disclosed  ’-Exactly  so.  That  was  the  commencement 
of  it^id  that  was  combined  with  a very  great  arrear  of  rent,  which  some  of  them  had  got 

rSS~ho  were  so  removed?  They  got  located  about  the 

owed  very  ‘A  arrears.  *1  believe  that  is  .all  I ‘°  CaS6' 

« 9.  hI™  yoSd  » opportSlby  of°Sg  the  evidence  given  by  Francis  Halfpenny, 
^ifw^etatoenoTo^tomakem  respect  of  that  ?-I  wish  to  state  that 

Halfpenny  had^di^osed.^ of  his  decree° waif  executed!*  1 inu^ either ’have 

was  served  with  a notice  to  sold  to,  to  put  him  hack 

turned  out  the  othei i,1"®  to  do,  m have  turned  him  out.  I took  the  men 

again,  which.  I did  not  think  a rrf +<Jiis  a st0ry  about  a promise  being  made  twenty 

as  tenants  that  were  m posses  1 • America  Mr.  Shanley.  I inquired  into  the 

years  before  by  the  former  hta  any  allowance  for  the 

Md£g“f  a°£fl£  whidThestotSe  was  entitled  to.  But  ho  had  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  all  the  lands  before  he  was  put  out.” 
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1115. 

George  M.  Knipe,esq: 
See  Rev.  J.  Caiman  t 
Evidence,  No.  456. 


Evidence  of  George  Marshall  Knipe,  esq.,  No.  1115,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev 
John  Colman,  No.  456. 

“ 1.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Colman? 

I have. 

“ 2.  Does  any  part  of  it  relate  to  property  with  winch  you  are  connected? Yes ; in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Swineford. 

“ 3.  Have  you  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  in  respect  of  it  ? — I wish  to  state  the 
particulars  of  how  it  was  used  in  the  year  1840.  Mr.  Francis  Blake  Knox  being  entitled 
to  the  estate,  on  his  becoming  possessed  of  it  employed  an  eminent  surveyor  and  valuator 
of  land  to  what  they  call  stripe  it,  down  there,  that  is,  to  divide  it  into  as  many  portions  as 
he  could  conveniently,  to  accommodate  the  people  on  it. 

“4.  Are  you  the  agent  of  that  person  ? — Yea.  The  estate  was  divided  by  this  very 
eminent  surveyor  and  valuator,  Mr.  Stratford,  and  the  tenants,  as  far  as  possible,  were 
accommodated  with  holdings  and  treated  in  the  kindest  manner.  The  man  that  Mr. 
Colman  calls  an  underling,  is  himself  agent  to  several  properties.  The  mode  of  receiving 
the  rents  is  to  ask  for  the  rent  due  at  May  in  the  following  April,  in  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

“ 5.  Giving  nearly  a twelvemonth  ? — Yes.  If  I recollect  the  charge  of  Mr.  Colman,  it  is 
that  this  bailiff  or  underling,  as  he  calls  him,  gets  bills  discounted  and  charges  for  them,  or 
something  of  that  land.  For  any  of  the  tenants  that  have  not  the  rent  prepared  then,  this 
man  frequently  gets  bills  discounted,  by  which  many  of  them  have  been  made  comfortable  • 
and  they  have  expressed  to  him  the  greatest  gratitude  for  so  doing. 

“ 6.  Is  his  name  M‘Evoy  ? — Yes. 

“ 7.  Do  you  yourself  know  at  all  what  rate  of  interest  is  charged  upon  those  bills  ? I 

have  not  the  least  idea.  He  gets  them  discounted  at  the  bank  in  Westport. 

“ 8.  To  what  amount  are  they  discounted  ? — It  depends  upon  what  they  want.  When 
they  go  the  half  year,  -whatever  they  are  deficient  in  money  he  gets  it  done  for  them. 

“ 9.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  which  is  charged  upon  those  bills  ? — I have  not  an  idea. 
Whatever  they  charge  at  the  bank,  I do  not  know  it  at  all.  I believe  at  those  country 
banks  they  charge  six  per  cent.,  and,  I think,  some  commission ; but  I never  heard  what  it 


was. 

“ 10.  Do  you  believe,  or  have  you  reason  to  know  with  any  confidence,  that  he  charges 
only  what  the  bank  charges  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I never  heard  him  say  he 
charged  them  for  one  of  them.  I always  heard  him  say  they  were  grateful. 

“11.  Have  you  heard  them  express  any  opinion  upon  it? — That  they  were  most  grateful, 
saying  that  many  of  them  had  made  largely  by  the  accommodation. 

“ 12.  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  that  has  been  said  to  you  by  the  tenants? — 
Certainly,  in  most  numerous  instances ; that  they  have  been  most  grateful  to  this  man ; 
and  they  have  said,  that  but  for  him  they  could  not  hold  their  farms  often ; that  they  got 
higher  prices  for  their  produce  by  extended  .time.  There  never  was  a fine  taken  on  the 
estate. 

“ 13.  Have  you  ever  investigated  any  cases  in  which  this  under-agent  has  been  accused 
of  taking  bribes  or  fines  ? — Not  to  my  recollection. 

“ 14.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  that? — No.  I do  not  think  he  ever  was  accused 
of  it  before  that  charge  of  Mr.  Colman’s. 

“ 15.  Since  that  charge,  have  you  made  any  inquiry  into  the  circumstance  of  whether  he 
takes  the  time  of  the  tenants  in  duty-work? — After  I got  that  communication,  I wrote  to 
the  bailiff,  telling  him  of  the  charges  made  against  him.  I have  his  letter  in  my  pocket  in 
answer,  which  is  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  very  long : I do  not-  like  to 
trouble  the  commissioners  with  it. 

“16.  Further  than  from  that  statement  you  do  not  know  the  facts  yourself? — I do  not. 
I am  not  aware  of  his  ever  having  labour  from  them. 

“17.  Have  you  ever  had  it  stated  to  you  by  any  of  the  tenants,  that  he  did  take  their 
labour  for  nothing  ? — Never. 

“ 18.  That  you  can  state  ? — I can  state  that  on  my  oath  positively.  Till  I saw  it  there  I 
was  not  aware  of  it. 

“ 19.  Do  you  personally  visit  that  estate? — I go  twice  a year,  and  sometimes  oftener, 
when  any  occasion  requires  it.  I was  there  all  the  time  it  was  being  divided,  and  assisted 
in  the  valuation  of  it ; and  in  no  case  was  the  land  let  higher  than  the  valuation,  and  in 
many  instances  under. 

“ 20.  In  the  course  of  that  striping,  was  the  number  of  tenants  much  reduced? — Very 
little.  We,  in  fact,  made  the  farms  not  half  the  size  we  intended,  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  as  many  as  possible,  and  we  allowed  for  building  houses  on  the  strips  after 
they  were  made.  There  have  not  on  the  whole  estate  gone  out,  I think,  since  the  com- 
mencement, more  than  seven  or  eight ; and  the  people  were  allowed,  on  going  out,  to  take 
away  their  house  and  manure,  and  half  a year’s  rent  each  of  them.  We  had  not  possibly 
room  for  them.  They  got  some  compensation  in  money.” 


iii0. 


A.  G.  Creagb,  esq. 


See  Rev.  Daniel 
Corbett's  Evidence, 
No.  584. , 


Evidence  of  Arthur  Githin  Creagh,  esq.,  No.  1116,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Henry 
Spaight,  esq.,  No.  583,  and  Rev.  Daniel  Corbett,  No.  584. 

“ 1.  Having  seen  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Corbett,  in  Ennis,  is  there  any 
observation  which  you  wish  to  make  upon  it  to  the  commissioners  ? — I beg  to  submit  to 
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tbe  commissioners  the  following  statement  as  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  Appendix  B. 

the  Rev.  Daniel  Corbett,  relating  to  me,  and  which  is  replete  with  falsehood  and  misre- 

presentation  of  some,  and  concealment  of  other,  facts.  Mr.  Corbett  is  perfectly  aware,  as  a.  G.  Creagb,  eiq. 

well  as  I am,  of  all  the  circumstances  under  which  this  land  was  ejected ; and  I think  when 

my  evidence  is  gone  through,  the  commissioners  will  see  that  I did  nothing  either  harsh  or 

wrong.  I got  this  land  by  Mrs.  Creagh,  who  was  a minor  and  a ward  of  chancery  when  I 

married  her.  A good  deal  of  the  lands  were  let  during  her  minority,  and  on  her  coming 

of  age  those  lands  all  became  out  of  lease.  As  to  part  of  the  land  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Corbett  alludes  to,  in  the  first  instance,  and  my  having  ejected  the  men  at  Christmas,  and 
turned  them  out  of  then-  land,  though  they  had  paid  their  rent,  I will  mention  how  that 
was  circumstanced.  This  was  a portion  of  land  set  by  my  father-in-law,  prior  to  his  death, 
on  a lease,  and  consequently  was  not  out  of  lease  at  the  expiration  of  Mrs.  Creagh’s 
minority.  It  only  came  out  of  lease  a year  and  a half  ago.  The  men  in  possession  of  it 
when  it  came  out  of  lease  were  not  the  original  tenants.  It  was  originally  set  to  a man  of 
the  name  of  James  Hehir,  and  a man  of  the  name  of  Michael  MTnerheny.  MTnerheny 
died,  and  his  son  (and  I believe  Iris  widow,  or  I know  his  son)  got  his  share  of  the  land,  and 
Hehir  reserved  his  share.  Hehir  was  butler  to  Mr.  Crowe  of  Ennis,  and  he  became  an 
auctioneer.  He  let  a large  field  on  the  premises  to  a man  who  -was  the  receiver  under  the 
court  during  Mrs.  Creagh’s  minority,  and  who  continued  receiver  for  some  years  for  me. 

The  term  the  man  had  it  for  I suppose  expired : however,  he  deprived  him  of  it,  and  con- 
trary to  my  wishes  and  every  remonstrance  which  I could  make,  he  subdivided  all  his  land 
and  gave  it  to  two  or  three  strange  men.  He  deprived  the  driver  of  his  share  : his  field 
was  included  in  the  rest.  When  the  land  came  out  of  lease,  about  a year  and  a half  ago, 


it  was  my  wish,  very  naturally,  that  those  men  should  hold  direct  from  myself,  instead  of 
from  Mr.  Hehir,  who  was  nothing  but  a tenant,  and  an  auctioneer  in  the  town  of  Ennis.  I 
desired  possession  of  them,  and  told  them  that  every  one  should  get  back  his  land  again, 
with  the  exception  of  MTnerheny ; but  they  peremptorily  refused  me  possession,  and  would 
not  give  me  possession  of  it.  It  was  true  their  rent  was  paid  up.  I did  not  want  to  deprive 
them  of  the  land,  but  only  to  become  the  direct  landlord  myself.  I promised  them  posses- 
sion of  their  land  again  if  they  would  give  it  up  to  me,  but  they  refused  me  and  put  me  to 
all  the  expenses  of  an  ejectment.  I had  to  take  down  all  my  witnesses  and  every  thing  to 
the  assizes  of  Ennis ; and  when  I came  there,  at  an  expense  of  £70  odd,  they  gave  consent 
for  judgment.  So  far  from  my  wishing  to  act  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corbett  says,  I put  every 
man  in  possession  again,  with  the  exception  of  MTnerheny,  even  after  their  conduct,  which 
I think  it  appears  was  not  very  fair.  I gave  every  one  back  his  land  again,  and  have  not 
since  demanded  one  penny  of  the  heavy  costs  which  I was  put  to.  The  reason  why  I did 
not  give  MTnerheny  his  land  back  was  this : — A few  years  ago,  there  was  the  Terryalt 
system  in  Clare.  It  was  an  object  to  me  to  receive  the  rents  of  my  Clare  property,  not 
having  much  besides,  and  he  was  the  only  tenant  on  the  property  who  would  not  pay  any 
rent  until  I came  to  his  own  terms,  and  gave  him  the  land  at  the  rent  which  he  chose  to 
pay,  at  which  he  held  it  till  I ejected  him,  about  a year  and  a half  ago— of  course  my  mind 
being  determined  never  to  let  him  have  any  again.  That  was  the  only  man  whom  I deprived  of 
his  land.  Mr.  Corbett  says,  some  of  the  land  was  given  to  the  receiver.  There  was  no  land 
given  to  the  receiver  till  the  29th  of  September,  and  I only  gave  him  back  the  field  which  he 
originally  held  from  Hehir,  which  was  adjoining  his  own  house.  I think  it  was  in  the  spring  See  Mr.  JET.  Spaight'e 
before  that  29th  of  September  on  which  I gave  him  possession,  that  lie  was  shot,  or  fired  Evidence.  No.  583. 
at,  he  and  Ms  son.  The  other  case  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Corbett,  was  that  of  Rowen.  This 
land  was  a portion  of  the  land  that  was  out  of  lease  after  Mrs.  Creagh’s  minority  had 
expired..  It  was  held  during  her  minority  by  Mr.  Hogan,  from  whom  I hold  some  land 
myself.  Mr.  Hogan,  who  was  a gentleman,  thought  that  the  rent  which  he  was  paying 
during  the  minority  was  too  much,  and  in  fact  he  did  not  express  a wish  to  get  the  land, 
and  of  course  I would  not  give  him  land  for  less  than  I could  get  from  a responsible  and 
respectable  farmer,  Bowen  was  agent  to  Mr.  Butler,  from  whom  I held  lands,  and  he 
brought  a letter  from  Mr.  Butler  and  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  m the  neighbourhood, 
stating  his  solvency,  and  so  on ; and  I set  him  the  land.  In  the  course  of  a few  years  after 
I set  him  the  land,  he  did  something  to  bring  down  Mr.  Butler  s displeasure,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  agency.  Up  to  that  time  ho  had  paid  me  vepy  well,  and  appeared  to  he 
a comfortable  man;  but  immediately  after  he  was  deprived  of  the  agency  year  after  year 
he  went  down  the  hill,  and  at  last  got  into  arrear,  and  came  lnmself  and  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered his  lands  to  me  without  an  ejectment  or  any  thing  else.  A brother-mJaw  of  bis, 
a man  named  James  M'lnerheny,  came,  and  I set  the  land  directly  to  him.  M Inerhoay 
then,  instead  of  keeping  the  land  for  himself,  though  he  Baid  he  wanted  it  set  it  over 
again,  and  divided  it  between  two  brothers-in-law,  Rowen  and  a man  named  M Mahon, 
and  gave  them  the  land  between  them.  In  the  meantime,  M Inerheny  who  was  a very  . 
comfortable  man,  continued  to  pay  his  rent.  Rowen  was  gomg  down  the  hill  evwy  day ; 
his  rent  got  into  arrear ; and  about  a year  and  a half  or  two  years  ago  Mr.  Hogan  wrote  to 
me,  to  say,  that  Rowen  was  dividing  his  land  and  giving  a portion  of  it  to  a pauper  and 
he  said  he  would  be  very  glad,  if  he  could,  to  get  the  part  which  Rowen  was  giving  to  the 
poor  man.  I naturally  thought,  as  I was  a tenant  of  Mr.  Hogan,  it  would  be  preferable, 
both  for  Rowen  and  myself,  that  he  should  have  the  land  instead  of  giving  it  to  a man  not 
worth  a penny.  I applied  to  Rowen  for  the  half  which  he  had  given  to  this  man  who  was 
rcommonlabouringPman,  working  with  a spade  and  shovel,  and  he  peremptory  refused 
to  give  it  me.  I demanded  the  rent  which  he  owed  me— a year  and  a half  or  two  years 
rent  Rowen  could  not  pay  me,  and  I said,  ' As  you  cannot  give  me  the  rent,  and  as  you 
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Apmndix  B.  have  refused  me  the  land,  I will  have  it  ’ — and  ejected  him ; and  after  putting  me  to  all  the 

expense  of  an  ejectment  and  every  thing  else(  he  then  gave  me  consent  for  judgment  at 

A.  G.  Creagh,  cBq.  the  assizes  of  November  or  December  twelve  months.  My  agent  was  put  in  possession  of 
R Owen’s  land,  and,  sooner  than  behave  harshly  to  Mr.  Rowen,  he  very  foolishly/ contrary 
to  my  directions,  let  him  into  a labourer’s  house  on  the  premises,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  months  we  set  the  land  to  another  man  ; but  Rowen  got  forcible  possession  and 
beat  the  other  man  out.  I applied  to  the  magistrates  and  authorities  upon  the  subject, 
but  not  one  would  grant  informations  against  Row6n ; and  I was  driven  to  the  expense  of 
another  ejectment,  and  only  got  possession  again  the  other  day.  That  is  the  state  of  the 
facts.  Since  I became  possessed  of  this  land,  never,  in  any  one  instance,  have  I turned  out 
a single  person  but  what  I have  now  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  of  the  name 
of  Donohoe,  who  got  into  arrears,  and  I gave  him  the  materials  of  his  house  and  paid  him 
for  his  crops,  and  he  went  away  quietly  and  peaceably.  1 set  the  land  to  one  of  my  own 
men,  who  got  it,  and  walked  into  his  shoes. 

“ 2.  With  reference  to  the  land  to  which  you  have  before  referred,  had  MTnerheny  a 
lease  from  you  ? — Yes. 

“ 3.  Had  Rowen  a lease  from  you  ? — No.  I beg  further  to  remark,  that  when  I origi- 
nally got  possession  of  those  lands,  there  were,  I suppose,  ten  families  where  there  ought 
not  to  be  one ; and  I never  in  any  instance  deprived  a man  of  a bit  of  land.  I really 
do  believe,  that  an  lionestcr  man  never  existed  than  my  driver,  Naughten,  the  man  who 
was  turned  out.  He  was  twenty-one  years  receiver  under  the  courts  during  Mrs.  Creagh’s 
minority.  I do  not  suppose  any  thing  could  be  laid  to  that  man's  charge.  I never  saw  an 
honester  man  yet.” 


Extract  from- the  Evidence  of  Peter  M‘ Keogh,  esq..  No.  1117,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
. Patrick  Lalley,  No.  443. 


See  Patrick  Lalhajs]  “ 2.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Patrick  Lalley,  taken  before  the  commissioners  at  Ros- 
Evidence,  No.  443.  common,  is  there  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  ? — It  embraces  a period  of  ten  years 
and  it  gives  no  da,tcs,  so  -that  it  is  very  hard  in  detail  to  contradict  it,  although  it  is  almost 
entirely  untrue.  I was  apointed  agent  in  the  year  1836,  and  lie  was  returned  to  me  as  owing 
£18  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  the  landlord,  his  rent  being  but  £6  14.?.  2d.  a year.  He  continued  to 
allow  the  arrear  to  increase,  so  that  in  May,  1840,  ho  owed  £24  15.?.  9 d.,  and  eventually  lie 
was  ejected,  and  left,  owing  to  the  amount  of  £4 1 3.?.  1 0 d.  The  means  taken  to  enforce  the  rent, 
after  giving  him  every  indulgence  by  me,  was  distress.  Ho  was  processed,  but  as  well  as 
I recollect,  it  was  for  a sum  of  money  lie  owed  Mr.  Plunkett,  the  head  landlord,  and  not  for 
rent.  Mr.  Carson  and  I took  him  out  of  gaol,  I myself  paying  out  of  iny  pocket  half  the 
debt.*  Mr.  Carson  was  the  sub-sheriff.  The  matter  about  the  pig  was  previous  to  my 
appointment,  go  I know  nothing  about  it.  I did  not  seize  on  the  crop  while  lie  was  in  prison. 
1 never  knew  him  to  have  had  horses  or  cows.  Those  transactions  are  quite  a matter  of 
the  bailiff. 

“ 3.  Patrick  Lalley  states,  in  one  of  his  answers,  that  the  expenses  of  a distress  were  about 
£4.  Was  there  such  a sum,  or  any  thing  like  it,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  charged  ? — Never. 
There  may  have  been  expenses  incurred  in  watching  his  crops,  for  1 learned  from  the  bailiff 
that  ho  had  not  6d.  to  pay  for  it,  and  I was  obliged  to  have  it  reaped  and  saved  at  our  own 
expense. 

“ 4.  What  is  the  arrangement  made  in  reference  to  tho  quit  rent  upon  that  property. 
Ho  states  that  lie  paid  the  quit  rent  ? — If  he  did,  ho  paid  it  as  being  liable  to  it  under  his 
lease. 

“ 5.  In  that  district  is  it  usual  to  collect  tho  quit  rent  from  the  occupying  tenants  ? — It  is 
in  some  cases,  but  not  generally.  Hut  upon  this  estate  I liavo  never  paid  quit  rent  for  the 
landlord,  so  I take  it,  the  tenants  there  aro  bound  to  pay  it  under  the  leases.  It  is  necessary 
to  say  that  this  is  a receivership  under  tho  courts,  so  that  the  information  derived  in  such 
cases  is  not  the  most  satisfactory. 

“ 6.  In  receiverships,  under  tho  courts,  is  it  usual  to  leave  tho  quit  rent  to  be  paid  by  the 
tenants  ? — It  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the  lease.  If  the  quit  rent  and  crown  rent  are  not 
excepted,  the  tenant,  I talco  it,  is  liable  to  them. 

“ 7.  But  would  it  not  be  moro  advantageous  in  that  case  for  the  quit  rent  to  be  paid  at 
once  by  the  landlord,  than  to  collect  it  from  the  tenant  with  Ills  rent? — I think  it  would, 
and  if  I had  tho  power  to  do  it  I would,  but  I should  got  an  order  of  the  court,  as  it  should 
be  one  of  those  tilings  coming  in  under  the  direction  of  the  master,  and  a question  might 
arise  how  it  could  bo  enforced  from  tho  tenants. 

“ 8.  Is  this  property  under  the  court,  in  a case  of  debt  ? — Yes,  it  is  a case  of  mortgagees, 
who  have  filed  a bill  and  got  a receiver. 

“ 9.  Ia  a ease  of  debt,  is  there  auy  book  or  paper  of  suggestions  given  in  to  tho  Master  as 
in  the  case  of  a minor  ? — It  is  the  duty  of  tho  receiver  to  lodge  a statement  of  facts,  as  he 
would  in  a minor’s  case, 

10.  Do  you  know  any  instance  in  which  a statement  of  facts  as  to  the  payment  of  quit 
rents  by  the  tenantry,  has  ever  been  brought  before  the  court  or  the  Master  ? — No,  not  where 
the  tenants  wore  bound  under  the  covenants  of  tho  leases. 

“11.  Do  the  tenants  upon  that  land  all  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes,  upon  this  particular  denomi- 
nation they  do. 

“ 12.  Are  there  any  other  denominations  on  which  they  hold  at  will  ? — Yes. 

“ 13.  How  is  the  quit  rent  paid  in  that  case  ? — There  is  no  quit  rent  at  all  payable  by  the 
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landlord  in  this  case,  and  it  never  has  been  demanded.  Perhaps  it  is  not  subject  to  quit  rent : 
I apprehend  if  it  was  that  they  would  have  applied  for  it. 

“ 14,  Did  Patrick  Lalley  hold  at  will  or  under  lease  ? — Under  lease ; and  he  never  made 
an  objection  to  the  quantity  of  ground  in  my  time.  The  land  has  been  set  for  six  months, 
and  1 heard  he  took  forcible  possession  a few  nights  ago,  and  that  he  broke  in  the  door,  and 
is  in  possession  of  it. 

“ 15.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  his  crop  being  taken  in  the  way  which  he  describes, 
by  carmen?— I have,  and  find  it  is  no  such  tiling.  I am  very  averse  to  distraining  So  it  is 
not  a remedy  very  often  resorted  to.”  • . & 


Evidence  of  Mountifort  Longfield,  esq.,  LL.D.,  No.  1120,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  1120. 
William  Blacker,  esq.,  No.  52  ; Alexander  Hamilton,  esq.,  No.  351 ; and  the  Kev  MountifortLonsfield' 
John  O’Sullivan,  No.  695.  ‘ esq'’  “•“* 

“ 1.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Blacker  and  Mr.  See  Mr.  W.  Blacker’ t 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  reference  to  the  tenure  on  the  college  estates,  are  there  any  obser-  Evidence , No.  52. 
vations  which  you  wish  to  make  ? — I would  merely  observe  that  they  have  not  attempted  ^ee  a^°  Ale*. 
to  bring  forward  any  instance  in  which/- the  college  has  abused  the  right  which  it  possesses, . Hamilton  s Evidence, 
of  determining  upon  what  terms  it  will  grant  a renewal,  nor  any  instance  in  which  the  college  ■ 351 ' 

has  been  influenced  by  political  feelings,  or  any  improper  motives,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power.  That  jt  is  admitted  that  the  college  has  never  abandoned'that  power,  nor  permitted 
it  to  fall  into  disuse,  so  as  to  create  a custom  against  the  exercise  of  it.  That  by  its  means  it 
lias,  at  important  periods,  made  a considerable  addition 'to  its  income,  so  as  to  keep  it  adequate 
to  its  wants ; and  has  also,  by  its  means,  kept  clear  of  litigation  with  the.  tenants ; for  its 
liberality — which  would  cease  to  be  liberality  when  it  became  compulsory— enables  it  to 
avoid  litigation  with  the  tenants.  That  in  other  cases  it  has  exercised'  a wholesome  influence 
over  the  tenants,  for  general,  public,  and  beneficial  purposes.  That  there'appears  no  instance 
of  any  case  in  which  the  college,  as  a landlord,  has  refused  contribution  for  any  fair  purpose 
for  which  a contribution  was  demanded  from  it  as  a landlord,  or  in  which  it  has  refused  to 
comply  with  any  reasonable  and  fair  request  made  by  a tenant.  All  applications  made  by 
the  tenants  of  the  college  to  the  board  are  referred  to  me,  if  they  are  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance,  and  involve  any  question  of  law.  The  college  has  granted  perpetuities  in 
the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  asked  to  grant  them,  and  on  exceedingly. fair  terms  ; for 
although  the  law  requires  the  college  in  granting  such  perpetuities  to  demand  a rent  equal 
to  the  full  value,  yet  they  liave  always,  or  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  law  has  come  into 
operation,  subtracted  that  full  value  from  the  rent  received  for  the  residue  of  the  farm. 

“2.  Do  you  consider  that  that  power  of  granting  perpetuities  might  be  beneficially 
extended  ? — I do  not  see  any  case  in  which  it  could  be. 

“ 3.  To  what  extent  can  it  go  at  present  ? — For  small  quantities,  I believe,  never  exceed- 
ing three  acres,  for  mills,  gaols,  workhouses,  and  various  kinds  of  manufactures  and  public 
works  ; I can  scarcely  enumerate  them  all.  They  are  scattered  through  various  acts,  not 
relating  to  the  college  powers,  but  to  particular  public  works.  There  have  been  a few 
instances,  as  stated,  of  improvident  bargains  made  between  the  college  tenants  and  their 
immediate  tenants.  For  instance. — by  leases  with  toties  quoties  clauses  of  renewal.  But 
there  are  just  as  many  instances  to  be  found,  I dare  say,  of  improvident  or  oppressive 
bargains  made  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  college  at  all.  There  is  scarcely  any  form 
of  lease  offering  more  opportunities  of  improvement  than  a lease  for  about  twenty-one  years, 
with  a liberal  landlord,  who  will  contribute  to  any  improvement  which  will  not  yield  a 
sufficient  remuneration  within  that  period.  As,  for  instance, — if  an  improvement  offers  a 
remuneration  of  eight  per  cent,  to  a tenant,  it  is  evident,  if  the  landlord  will  pay  one-third 
of  the  expense,  that  it  will  give  him  a remuneration  of  twelve  per  cent.,  and  will  make  it 
very  well  worth  his  while  to  effect  the  improvement.  The  course  I have  in  my  evidence 
already  suggested  is,  that  the  college  should  more  frequently  add  to  the  rent,  and  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  improvements.  But  in  former  times  it  was  considered  to  be  almost 
the  only  merit  of  a landlord  to  set  his  land  cheap,  and  the  college  then  did  set  its  land 
cheap,  and  did  nothing  else.  In  fact,  when  it  began  to  look  after  the  land,  it  alarmed 
the  tenants  rather  than  the  contrary ; and  one  of  the  witnesses  states  that,  as  a reason 
rather  tending  to  discourage  improvements.  Tenants  who  have  their  land  cheap  do  not 
like  to  be-  looked  at  at  all.  But  there  is  little  doubt,  if  the  commissioners  or  the  public 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  college,  as  a landlord,  ought  to  contribute  more  to  improve- 
ments, and  of  course  remunerate  itself  for  them  by  looking  to  its  reversionary  interest,  it 
would  gladly  do  so,  for  such  a course  would  be  much  more  profitable  to  the  college  than, 
the  course  at  present  pursued.  There  is  one  suggestion  which  I ventured  to  make  to  the 
board,  and  they  did  not  disapprove  of  it,  which  is,  that  in  certain  cases  where  an  improvement 
is  to  be  made  of  a certain  nature,  which  does  not  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  land,  but  at 
the  same  time  would  make  the  tenant  more  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  as  in  building  an  expen- 
sive mansion-house,  the  college  should  have  the  power  of  agreeing  with  the  tenant  on  a 
certain  sum  for  that  mansion-house,  and  making  an  agreement  that  if  the  interest  of  the 
tenant  expired,  from  the  want  of  renewal,  within  a certain  definite  period — say  sixty-one 
years — in  such  case  a proportion  of  that  expense  should  be  paid  by  the  college,  proportionate 
to  the  residue  of  the  term  then  unexpired.  If  the  tenant  had  to  build  an  expensive  house, 
aud  had  a probability  of  being  put  out  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  the  college  should  be 
permitted  to  say,  ‘Expend  £6,000  on  it,  and  if  you  are  put  out  by  want  of  renewal  (make 
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the  renewal  a subject  of  bargain,  if  you  do  not  make  the  bargain)  the  proportion  of  the  sum 
expended  in  building  that  house  to  be  paid  by  the  college,  shall  be  left  to  arbitration.’ 

« 4.  How  is  that  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  made  ? — It  never  is  made  now 
The  tenant  trusts  implicitly  to  the  faith  of  the  landlord,  and  is  perfectly  safe  in  doing  so,  as 
the  witnesses  admit  there  never  was  an  instance  in  which  such  an  improvement  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  college.  The  college,  at  present,  has  not  the  power  of  entering  into 
such  an  arrangement ; it  can  only  grant  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  and  I have  suggested 
that  the  college  should  agree  to  an  alteration  of  the  law  to  enable  it  to  do  so  ; of  course 
leaving  it  to  its  discretion  whether  the  improvement,  in  any  particular  case,  is  such  a one 
as  to  require  it.  In  fact,  any  discretion  left  to  the  college,  the  tenants  know  will  be  most 
liberally  exercised.  The  danger  is,  if  you  give  it  too  much  power,  that  it  will  deprive  itself 
of  all  its  property  by  its  liberality. 

“ 5.  Have  you  also  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  O’Sullivan  ? — I have. 

“ 6.  Are  there  any  observations  which  you  wish  to  make  upon  the  statements  contained 
in  that  evidence  ? — The  witness  has  made  a confusion  between  the  college  and  the  under- 
tenants of  the  college,  over  whom  it  can  exercise  no  control.  The  rent  received  by  the 
college  is  not  in  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  sum  stated  by  the  witness,  nor  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  land.  It  is  also  a small  gross  rent,  arising  out  of  a large  property, 
but  not  in  any  manner  apportioned  among  the  difforent  farms  into  which  it  has  been  subdi- 
vided. The  college  never  distrains  for  its  rent,  nor  has  it  any  agent  in  the  country  to  collect 
its  rent ; on  the  contrary,  for  a period  of  about  twenty  years,  Mr.  Richard  Orpen,  the 
immediate  tenant  of  the  college,  always  pays  his  rent  punctually  to  the  college,  and  generally 
before  he  has  received  his  rent  from  his  tenants.  I understand  that  about  sixty  years  ago 
the  then  tenant  of  the  college,  a Mr.  Blennerhassett,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a 
number  of  tenants  that  they  should  hold  the  property  among  them  in  certain  proportions, 
with  a toties  quoties  clause  of  renewal,  reserving  to  himself  a profit  of  £300,  late  currency, 
per  annum.  Mr.  Blennerliassett’s  interest  was  purchased  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Orpen,  who  is  a mere  rent-charger,  and  has  no  control  over  the  land.  His  tenants  have 
conducted  themselves  like  fee-simple  proprietors  ; some  of  them  have  become  involved  in 
debt,  and  others  in  law,  and  some  of  them,  I believe,  set  their  lands  too  high,  and  treat  their 
tenants  very  badly.  The  only  remedy  that  occurs  to  me  is,  that  the  college  should  more 
frequently  increase  its  rents,  so  as  only  to  permit  a single  tenant  to  exist  between  the  college 
and  the  tenant  of  the  soil.  The  college  then,  having  an  interest  in  the  value  of  the  land, 
could  contribute  most  liberally  to  the  improvements  on  it.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Adam  Walker,  esq.,  No.  1122,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
O’Brien  Dillon,  esq.,  No.  562. 

“ I would  beg  to  say,  that  with  regard  to  allowances  made  to  tenants  for  improvements 
on  Mr.  O’  Brien’s  estates,  Mr.  Dillon,  though  employed  as  legal  adviser  by  me,  was  never 
consulted  on  these  matters,  and  could  therefore  know  nothing  about  them ; and  I am  not 
aware  of  any  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  on  the  small  piece  of  land  he  holds,  that 
would  entitle  him  to  any  remuneration.  Mr.  O’Brien  has  frequently,  during  the  time  I 
have  been  his  agent  (nearly  nine  years),  given  large  sums  of  money  for  improvements  on 
these  farms.  There  never  was  an  instance  where  a tenant  who  had  made  improvements  on 
his  farm,  was  ejected,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a new  tenant,  or  increasing  the  rent  on  Mr. 
O’Brien’s  estates ; nor  do  I know  of  any  on  any  other  estate.  Mr.  Dillon  has  explained 
the  latter  part  of  Ins  answer  on  this  subject,  as  applying  to  the  country  generally,  and  not 
to  Mr.  O’Brien’s  estates.” 


Extract  from  the  Evidence  of  Michael  Scanlon,  No.  1123,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the 
Rev.  John  Finn,  No.  370,  and  Mr.  Edward  Howard  Verdon,  No,  367. 

“ 3.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Finn,  relative  to  some  proceedings  on 
the  estate  of  Quarryfield  ? — I have. 

“ 4.  Are  you  yourself  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  those  proceedings  ? — I am. 

“ 5.  Do  you  know  how  long  Colonel  Perceval  has  had  that  property  ? — Last  May  day 
was  twelve  months  since  he  got  possession  of  it. 

“ 6.  Did  he  purchase  it  under  the  court  ? — He  did. 

“ 7’.  Have  any  families  been  removed  off  that  property  ? — Twenty. 

“ 8.  What  quantity  of  land  had  those  twenty  families'? — They  had  thirty-six  acres  and 
seven  perches  among  the  whole  of  them. 

" 9.  What  became  of  those  people,  generally  ? — They  are  still  living  there. 

“ 10.  Were  they  allowed  their  houses? — They  were  allowed  their  houses;  he  did  not 
disturb  one  of  them. 

“ 11.  To  whom  has  the  land  been  given;  what  has  been  done  with  it  ? — It  has  been  given 
to  the  former  tenants  on  the  land,  except  two  that  happened  to  live  on  the  land ; that  was 
the  parish  priest,  and  another  man  of  the  name  of  Dorey,  who  got  four  acres  and  twenty 
perches — about  that ; and  I think  Mr.  James  Henry,  who  is  the  parish  priest,  got  about 
four  acres  and  a half.  He  was  very  willing  to  accommodate  the  priest,  for  there  were  a 
lot  of  young  trees  and  quicks  laid  up  for  him,  to  ornament  a house  that  he  has  built  about 
there. 

“ 12.  How  are  those  persons  who  had  those  little  bits  of  land,  and  remain  there  occu- 
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pied  ; do  they  work  as  labourers  ?— They  do.  There  arc  some  of  them  bad  labourers  and 
they  work  backwards  and  forwards,  according  as  they  get  it  to  do.  They  get  their  manure 
from  the  persons  who  have  got  the  land,  and  their  potatoes,  and  one  thing  and  another 
“ 13.  What  is  the  common  size  of  the  farms,  as  the  land  is  now  held ; what  is  the  common 
size  of  the  holdings  ?— It  is  from  two  acres  to  eight  and  nine  and  ten,  and  I think  there  is 
fourteen  in  ono  common  man’s  hands,  except  one  division,  running  up  to  twenty-one  acres  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Irwin,  brother  to  Mr.  Irwin,  of  Dublin, — ho  lived  upon  the  land.  ’ 

“ 14.  Did  ho  live  upon  tho  land  before  ? — Yes. 

“ 15.  Has  the  agent  sent  up  auy  statement  by  you  ? Yes. 

“ ,16-  you  know  any  tiling  about  the  property  at  Ballinadden,  which  Colonel  Perceval 
purchased?— I do  It  is  the  same  property  as  Quarry  field.  Mr.  Verdon  knew  nothin* 
about  it  whatever,  but  believed  some  other  man’s  word.”  6 
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Evidence  of  Alexander  Clendining  Lambert,  esq.,  No.  1124,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Robert  Bowen,  esq.,  No.  490. 

“ 1-  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Bowen,  given  at  Ballinrobe  ? I have. 

“ 2-  Is  there  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  that  evidence  ? 

There  is.  He  states  there,  that  there  were  fines  received  by  Mr.  Dillon  Browne’s  ao-ent 
for  that  land.  Mr.  Clendining,  who  is  my  colleague,  is  not  able  to  attend  here ; but  I know 
be  lias  not  received  fees  ; and  it  is  not  the  habit  of  our  office  to  receive  such  fees.  It  is  not 
directly  stated  there  by  Mr.  Bowen,  but  there  is  an  implication.  But  upon  going  through  the 
whole  of  his  evidence,  which  I did  not  see  before  coming  into  the  adjoining  room,  I find  that  it 
is  not  me  he  alludes  to,  nor  to  our  house ; he  has  mixed  up  his  evidence  so  that  reading  one 
extract  of  it  leaves  an  implication,  which,  upon  reading  tho  whole  of  his  evidence,  is  not  so. 

“ 3.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  management  of  Mr.  Dillon  Browne’s  pro- 
perty to  know  what  course  has  been  taken  as  to  fines  ? — I am.  I know  the  whole  circum- 
stance of  his  having  taken  those  fines.  He  has  a farm  in  his  own  hands  on  the  estate,  which 
he  let  for  two  years  or  throe  years  in  con-acre.  It  is  generally  the  habit  in  that  country, 
where  tho  land  is  lot  in  con-acre,  to  let  it  for  three  years ; and  the  third  year,  wanting  the 
money  at  the.  moment,  lie  took  the  third  year’s  con-acre  in  hand  before  it  was  set.  ° 

“4.  That  it  is  presumed  must  bo  wliat  Mr.  Bowen  alludes  to? — Yes.  I know  it  to  be 
the  fact,  because  it  was  a clerk  in  my  employment  that  managed  the  farm  for  Mr.  Dillon 
Browne,  and  lie  told  me  lie  received  that  con-acre  in  advance,  and  paid  it  over  to  Mr.  Dillon 
Browne. 

“ 5.  So  far  as  yon  know,  is  there  any  practice,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Dillon  Browne’s 
property,  of  foes  being  taken  by  the  agent  from  tenants  to  get  possession  ? — I know  it  to  be 
contrary  to  tho  fact.  There  is  no  such  thing  done  on  it,  nor  is  it  at  all  the  habit  of  our  office, 
in  any  instance.  I see  it  is  an  implication  thrown  upon  agents  generally.  I cannot  answer 
for  other  agents  ; hut  I merely  wish  to  answer  for  myself,  and  those  connected  with  mo.” 
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Evidence  of  John  Armstrong,  esq.,  No.  1125,  in  roply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Edward 
Howard  Verdon,  No.  3G7,  and  tho  Rev.  John  Finn,  No.  370. 

“ 2.  Have  you  seen  tho  ovidcncc  of  the  Rev.  John  Finn,  taken  at  Boyle,  and  of  Mr. 
Edward  Howard  Verdon,  taken  at  Sligo  ? — I saw  it  this  day,  in  which  some  charges  are 
made  against  Colonel  Perceval. 

“ 3.  Have  you  any  observations  which  you  wish  to  make  upon  it? — The  only  observation 
I have  to  make  is,  that  I have  been  requested  by  Colonel  Perceval  to  hand  to  tho  commis- 
sioners a letter  from  the  Rev.  James  Henry,  P.  P.  of  Bunnenadden,  in  the  county  of  Sligo, 
contradicting  certain  charges  made  against  Colonel  Perceval,  for  having  removed  a number 
of  tenants  from  a property  lately  purchased  by  him  at  Bunnenadden.  Living  myself  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  I can  also  state  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  Colonel  Perceval’s 
conduct,  in  the  treatment  of  his  tenants,  lias  been  deemed  far  from  harsh ; on  the  contrary, 
I do  not  believe  any  man  ever  treated  a set  of  paupers  of  the  most  miserable  kind,  (for  they 
were  beyond  any  tiling-  that  was  in  the  country  ; I never  saw  or  knew  any  thing  bite  them), 
with  so  much  lenity  and  kindness  as  Colonel  Perceval  did; — much  more  than  they  expected. 
This  letter  Colonel  Perceval  handed  to  me  yesterday ; he  was  obliged  himself  to  go  over  to 
attend  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  not  able  to  come  here.  . 

“4.  Will  you  read  that  letter? — ‘Bunnenadden,  January  31st,  1845.  Sir, — Michael 
Scanlon  (Colonel  Perceval’s  bailiff)  handed  me  your  note,  directed  to  himself,  in  which  you 
express  your  wish  to  know  from  me,  if  I sanction  the  statements  made  by  my  coadjutor,  in 
reference  to  you,  as  sworn  to  before  the  Land  Commission.  In  reply,  I beg  leave  to  say,  first, 
if  you  understand  by.  sanction  an  approval  on  my  part  of  making  reports  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission relative  to  you,  that  I had  not  the  least  idea  of  any  such  report  being  made  at  all, 
until  Scanlon  brought  me  tho  extract  of  Rev.  Mr.  Finn’s  examination  before  the  commis- 
sioners in  Boyle.  Secondly,  if  you  moan  by  sanction  my  .approval  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Finn,  I must  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  misreport,  or  that 
he  made  some  mistake  in  some  of  his  answers.  Thirdly,  if  you  understand  by  sanction 
that  I consider  that  you  deserve  blame  as  an  exterminator  of  Roman  Catholic  tenants,  I at 
once  admit  that  there  is  not  up  to  this  time,  on  this  estate,  the  least  room  for  any  imputation 
of  this  sort  upon  you.  So  far  from  that,  I hereby  bear  my  testimony,  that  you  manifested 

Supp,,  pARX  n,  o 2 


1125. 

John  Armstrong,  esq. 


See  Mr. 

Edward  H.  Verdon s 
Evidence,  No.  367. 
See  also  Rev.  J. 
Finn's  Evidence , 
No.  370. 
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a'  Christian  and  benevolent  disposition  to  retain  as  many  tenants  (Roman  Catholic)  on  your 
estate,  and  even  more,  than  could  he  reasonably  expected.  The  best  proof  of  this  is,  that 
the  holdings  are  generally  small,  averaging  from  four  to  five  acres.  Would  to  Cod  that  all 
landlords  acted  as  you  have  done  here,  and  wo  would  not  have  to  deplore  the  fatal  and 
horrifying  results  of  the  clearance  system!  You  have  not,  and  God  bless  you  for  it,  even 
disturbed  any  of  those  who  could  not  bo.  provided  with  any  land  out  of  their  houses,  up  to 
this  moment.  I send  a list  of  all  who  had  land  when  you  got  possession,  and  have  none  now, 
as  well  as  of  all  those  who  had  nothing  but  houses,  and  continue  still  as  they  were.  The 
number  of  each  family  you  will  perceive  at  the  margin.  I cannot  vouch  tor  the  accuracy  of 
this  list  in  every  particular,  but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  at  all  events  near  the 
truth.  I remain  your  obedient  humble  servant,  James  Henry. 

“ ‘A.  Pei’ceval,  esq.'” 

[ The  list  has  not  been  given,]  • 
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No.  l’agc. 

Cork,  Friday,  13 tli  September,  1844. 

738  Thomas  Ronayne  Sarsfield,  esq.,  - 1 

739  Mr.  Henry  Biggs,  - - 5 

740  Jeremiah  Eugene  Macarthy,  esq.,  - 6 

741  Daniel  Leahy,  esq.,  - - - 9 

742  Lieutenant- Colonel  Thomas  Burke,  - 13 

743  Henry  Mannix,  esq.,  - - 16 

744  William  Eagan,  esq.,  - - 18 

Saturday , 14«/j  September,  1844. 

745  Richard  Dowden  (Richard),  esq.,  - 21 

746  Robert  Atkins  Rogers,  esq.,  - 23 

747  John  Kirby,  - - - 25 

747  B Luke  Joseph  Shea,  esq.,  - - 26 


Midleton,  Monday,  1 6th  September,  1844. 


748  WarrenHastingsRowland Jackson, esq. 

and  Albert  Francis  Jackson,  esq.,  - 29 

749  Mr.  Henry  Barry,  - - - 32 

750  Mr.  William  Gleeson,  - - 36 

751  Mr.  Richard  Neill,  - - - 38 

752  Rev.  James  Welsh,  - - - 41 

753  Rev.  William  Keane,  - - 42 

754  Thomas  Bell,  esq.,  - - - 44 

755  Bartholomew  James  Hackett,  esq.,  - 46 

756  Mr.  Robert  Barry,  - - - 49 

757  Mr.  Jonas  Smith,  - - - 50 

758  Mr.  Samuel  Noil  Penrose,  - - 52 

759  Mr.  William  Abbott,  - - 54 

760  Mr.  Michael  Gleeson,  - - 54 

Maoiioom,  Tuesday,  17 th  September,  1844. 

761  Charles  Colthurst,  esq.,  - - 55 

762  John  Hirlehy  and  William  Murphy,  - 58 

763  James  Carnegie,  esq.,  - - 59 

764  William  Crook,  esq.,  - - 64 

765  Rev.  Michael  Lane,  - - - 67 

766  John  Borlase  Warren,  esq.,  - - 69 

767  Peter  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  - - 70 

768  Mr.  Edward  Ash,  - - - 74 

76Q  William  Guarde  Browne,  esq.,  - 77 

770  Mr.  Cornelius  O’Connell,  - - 78 

771  Mr.  John  O’Connell,  - - 80 

772  Mr.  Timothy  Murphy,  - - 82 

Kanturk,  Wednesday,  18 th  September , 1844. 

773  Daniel  Leahy,  esq.,  - - - 85 

774  Rev.  Jeremiah  Beechinor,  - - 90 

775  Stephen  Edward  Collis,  esq.,  - 93 

776  Sir  William  Wrixon  Beecher,  bart.,  - 94 

777  Jonathan  Bruce,  esq.,  - - 98 

778  Mr.  Owen  M'Sweeney,  - - 101 

779  Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  - - 104 

780  Mr.  Herbert  O’Donnell,  - - 107 

781  Bartholomew  Verling,  esq.,  - - 109 

782  Rev.  Robert  O’Reardon,  - - 111 

783  William  Allen,  esq.,  - - 112 

784  Mr.  Cornelius  Ryan,  - - 113 

785  Neptune  Blood,  esq.,  - - 114 


No.  Page. 

Mallow,  Friday,  20th  September,  1844. 

786  Thomas  Ware,  esq.,  ■*  ■ - 115 

787  James  De  La  Cour,  esq.,  - - 120 

788  John  Dillon  Croker,  esq.,  - - 122 

789  Mr.  Gilbert  Lloyd  and  Mr.  J.  Noonan,  125 

790  Mr.  Jlichard  Barnett  Barry,  - 128 

791  Richard  Longfield,  esq.,  - - 129 

792  Rev.  Pierce  Green,  - - 131 

793  Mr.  James  M'Murtrie,  - 134 

794  Nicholas  Leader,  esq.,  - - 135 

795  James  Foott,  esq.,  - 136 

796  Mr.  Robert  Lynch,  - - - 138 

797  Rev.  Daniel  Peter  Falvey,  - - 139 

798  James  Hunt,  esq.,  - - - 139 

799  Paul  Smith,  esq.,  - - - 142 


Fermoy,  Saturday,  2lst  September,  1844. 


800  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel,  144, 

801  William  Cooke  Collis,  esq.,  - - 154 

802  Richard  Gifford  Campion,  esq.,  - 158 

803  Captain  Edward  Croker,  - - 161 

804  Rev.  James  Davy,  - - 163 

805  Owen  Coughlan,  - 165 

806  Robert  De  La  Com,  esq.,  - - 166 

807  Dr.  John  O’Neill,  - - - 169 

808  Mr.  Stephen  Barry,  - - 172 

809  Jbhn  Jeffrey,  ...  176 

Lismore,  Monday,  23 rd  September,  1844. 

810  Rev.  Patrick  Fogarty,  - - 177 

811  Sir  Richard  Keane,  bart.,  - - 179 

812  Francis  Edmund  Curry,  esq.,  - 182 

813  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  bart.,  - 188 

814  Richard  Smyth,  esq.,  - - 190 

815  Edmund  Foley,  esq.,  - - 192 

816  Nelson  Trafalgar  Foley,  esq.,  - 193 

817  Thomas  Foley,  esq.,  - - 196 

818  Rev.  Michael  Spratt,  - - 199. 

819  Mr.  William  Murray,  - - 200 

820  Mr.  Richard  White,  - - 202 

821  James  Morrison,  - 203 

DtJNGARVAN,  Tuesday,  2ith  September,  1844. 

822  Thomas  Foley,  esq.,  - - 203 

823  Mr.  Thomas  Power,  - - 204 

824  Mr.  Michael  O’Brien,  - - 207 

825  Mr.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  . - - 209 

826  Walter  John  Carew,  esq.,  - - 211 


Clonmel,  Wednesday,  25  th  September,  1844.  ^ 


827  Mr.  Thomas  Prendergast,  - - 212., 

828  Mr.  Edmund  Anthony  Power,  - 216; 

829  Mr.  Eccles  Greene,  - 218 

830  Mr.  John  Keeffe,  - 219 

831  Mr.  Denis  Mulcahy,  - - 223 

832  Rev.  Thomas  Kettlewell,  - 227  _ 
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ClogUEEN,  Thursday,  26th  September,]  84 4. 

833  Mr.  Patrick  Welsh,  - - - 228 

834  Richard  Condon,  - 230 

835  Mr.  John  Smith,  - 231 

836  Michael  O’Brien,  esq.,  - - 232 

837  William  Joshua  Fennell,  esq.,  - 235 

838  John  Chaytor,  esq.,  - 239 

839  Henry  Baldwin  Foott,  esq.,  - - 241 

840  Mr.  Robert  Collins,  - - - 244 

841  Mr.  Samuel  William  Barton,  - 247 

842  Joshua  Fennell,  - 248 

843  Edwin  Taylor,  esq.,  - 249 

Tipperary,  Saturday,  28th  September,  1844. 

844  John  Waller  Braddell,  esq.,  - - 252 

845  John  Armistead  Braddell,  esq.,  - 254 

846  Mr.  Edward  Dalton,  - - 259 

847  Hugh  Brady  Bradshaw,  esq.,  - 268 

848  Henry  William  Massey,  esq.,  - 271 

849  Captain  Thomas  Bolton,  - - 276 

850  Cornelius  Maher,  - 280 

851  Mr.  William  M'Curtin,  - - 281 

Cashel,  Monday,  30th  September,  1844. 

852  Major  Beresford  William  Shaw,  - 283 

853  Rev.  John  Mackey,  - - 285 

854  Avery  Jordan,  esq.,  - - - 291 

855  Michael  Doheny,  esq.,  - - 294 

857  Mr.  John  Loughnane,  - - 301 

Thurles,  Tuesday,  1st  October,  1844. 

858  Richard  Uniacke  Bayly,  esq.,  - 303 

859  Rev.  Patrick  Larkin,  - - 307 

860  Mr.  William  O’Flynn,  - - 309 

861  Major  Edward  Priestly,  - - 312 

862  Mr.  Patrick  Hacket,  - - 313 

863  Mr.  John  Burke,  - - - 315 

864  Mr.  Martin  Fennelly,  - - 317 

865  Mr.  John  Ellis,  - 320 

Abbeyleix,  Wednesday,  2nd  October,  1844. 

866  Mr.  John  Roberts,  - 322 

867  Patrick  Lalor,  esq.,  - 326 

868  Thomas  Andrew  Bailey,  esq.,  - 336 

869  William  Hamilton,  esq.,  - - 339 

870  Mr.  Robert  Dobbs,  - 350 

871  Edmond  Lombard  Swan,  esq.,  - 351 

Kilkenny,  Friday,  4 th  October,  1844. 

872  Mr.  William  Phelan,  - - 353 

873  Barnaby  Scott,  jun.,  esq.,  - - 356 

874  Patrick  Ring,  jun.,  - 361 

875  John  Ryan,  - - 364 

876  Richard  Samphy,  ...  366 

877  Robert  Cahill,  - - - 366 

878  Kyran  Somers,  - 369 

879  Thomas  Butler,  esq.,  - - 370 

880  William  Morris  Reade,  esq.,  - - 373 

Kilkenny,  Saturday,  5th  October,  1844. 

881  Edmond  Smithwick,  esq.,  - - 376 

882  Richard  Eaton,  esq.,  - - 377 

883  Rev.  Charles  Butler  Stevenson,  - 380 

884  Lorenzo  Greene,  esq.,  - - 383 

885  Mr.  Thomas  Shaw,  - 385 

886  Mr.  Patrick  Nowlan,  - - 387 

887  Mr.  James  Martin,  - - - 388 

888  Mr.  Richard  Cormick,  - - 390 

889  Christopher  James,  esq.,  - - 391 

890  Henry  Creery,  esq.,  * 393 

891  Mr.  Cornelius  Maxwell,  - *-  395 


No. 

Page. 

Carrtcic-ON-Sutr,  Monday,  7th  October,  1844. 

892  William  O’Donnell,  esq. 

- 401 

893  Mr.  Patrick  Hayden, 

- 405 

894  Thomas  Bowers,  esq.. 

- 407 

895  John  Fitzgerald,  esq., 

- 409 

896  Mr.  Patrick  Falconer, 

- 413 

897  Mr.  Michael  Hewetsou, 

- 414 

898  Daniel  Hayden,  esq., 

- 416 

899  William  Osborne  Briscoe, 

esq.,  - 419 

900  George  Briscoe,  esq. 

- 422 

901  Mr.  John  Ryan, 

- 423 

902  Mr.  John  Reade, 

- 424 

WATERFORD,  Wednesday,  9 th  October,  1844. 

903  Janies  Galwey,  esq., 

- 425 

904  Sir  Henry  Winston  Barron,  hart.,  M.P.,  430 

905  Captain  Simon  Newport, 

- 432 

906  Rev.  Martin  Flynn,  - 

- 435 

907  Mr.  Michael  Nolan,  - 

- 436 

908  Mr.  John  Carroll,  - 

- 438 

909  Rev.  Thomas  Flynn, 

- 441 

910  John  Hackett,  esq.,  - 

- 443 

911  Rev.  James  Power,  - 

- 445 

912  Piers  Quarry  Barron,  esq. 

, - - 446 

913  Mr.  Richard  Asper,  - 

- 450 

914  Rev.  Patrick  Tracy, 

- 452 

915  Edward  Elliott,  esq., 

- 454 

916  Mr.  Patrick  Hennebery, 

- 456 

917  Mr.  Patrick  Corrigan, 

- 457 

New  Ross,  Thursday,  \0th  October,  1844. 

918  Rev.  William  Codd,  - - 458 

919  Michael  Fitzhenry  Sweetman,  esq.,  - 461 

920  Mr.  Michael  Furlong,  - - 464 

921  Edward  Morgan  Chapman,  esq.,  - 467 

922  Thomas  Brehon,  esq.,  - - 469 

923  Dr.  Martin  Howlett,  - - 471 


Wexford,  Friday,  1 1th  October,  1844. 


924  Charles  Arthur  Walker,  esq., 

- 474 

925  John  Nunn,  esq., 

- 480 

926  Mr.  Clement  Roice,  - 

- 484 

927  Mr.  Pierce  Ryan,  - 

- 485 

928  Mr.  William  Warrener, 

- 487 

929  Henry  Cope  Sweeny,  esq.,  - 

- 488 

930  Richard  Clayton  Browne  Clayton,  esq.  493 

931  Joseph  Swan  Waddy,  esq.,  - 

- 497 

932  William  Nicholas  Roche,  esq., 

- 499 

Enniscorthy,  Saturday,  12  th  October, 

1844. 

933  Mr.  John  Burbridge, 

- 499 

934  Mr.  Edward  James  Foley,  - 

- 502 

935  Mr.  James  Sheridan, 

- 503 

936  Mr.  James  Stafford,  - 

- 505 

937  Denis  Murphy, 

- 506 

938  Mr.  George  Warren, 

- 508 

939  Mr.  Thomas  Pounder, 

- 511 

940  Mr.  Matthew  Martin, 

- 513 

941  William  Russell  Farmar,  esq., 

- 515 

942  John  Kennedy,  esq., 

- 519 

943  William  Madden  Glascott,  esq., 

- 521 

944  Mr.  William  Lumsden, 

- 522 

945  Francis  Davis, 

- 523 

946  Mr.  Lawrence  Doyle, 

- 525 

947  Mr.  Patrick  Keating, 

- 526 

948  Mr.  John  Hore, 

- 526 

949  Mr.  John  Byrne, 

t 527 

950  Mr.  Terence  Byrne,  - 

* 528 

95 1 Edward  Trumbull,  * * 

v 52$ 
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Shillelagh,  Monday,  14 th  October, 

1844. 

952  Captain  Abraham  Tate, 

- 529 

953  Robert  Chaloner,  esq., 

- 533 

954  Robert  Smith,  esq., 

- 537 

955  Mr.  Edward  Burke, 

- 538 

956  Rev.  Daniel  Kavanagh, 

- 543 

957  Mr.  Robert  Dowse, 

- 546 

958  Thomas  De  Renzy,  esq.,  M.D., 

- 548 

Carlow,  Tuesday,  15 th  October,  1844. 


959  John  Murphy, 

- 550 

960  Robert  Francis  Saunders,  esq., 

- 552 

961  Mr.  James  Roche,  - 

- 557 

962  William  Jones  Westby,  esq., 

- 55S 

963  Mr.  George  Douglass, 

- 560 

964  Mr.  John  Norton,  - 

- 562 

965  Joseph  Fishbourne,  esq., 

- 564 

966  Mr.  Peter  Finlon,  - 

- 567 

967  William  Elliott,  esq., 

- 568 

96S  Arthur  Fitzmauriee,  esq.,  - 

- 572 

Wednesday,  16 October,  1844. 

969  Robert  Rawson,  esq., 

- 575 

970  Rev.  John  Bagot,  - 

- 579 

971  Mr.  Patrick  Dunne, 

- 5S2 

972  Rev.  Richard  Buggy, 

- 584 

973  Mr.  George  'Wilson, 

- 588 

974  Mr.  James  Clooney, 

- 590 

975  Mr.  William  Robert  Leckey, 

- 592 

976  James  Wilson,  esq., 

- 595 

977  Robert  Browne,  esq., 

- 597 

MoUNTMELLICK,  Thursday,  17  th  October. 

,1844. 

978  Mr.  Francis  Hines, 

- 599 

979  Thomas  Budds,  esq., 

- 601 

980  Maunscll  Longworth  Dames,  esq., 

- 604 

981  Mr.  Joseph  Lyons, 

- 606 

982  Patrick  Lalor,  esq.,  - 

- 607 

983  Charles  Launcelot  Sandes,  esq., 

- 609 

984  Samuel  Sheune,  esq., 

- 612 

985  Mr.  William  Fitzpatrick,  - 

- 616 

986  Christopher  Bailey,  esq.,  - 

- 619 

987  Stephen  Corcoran, 

- 622 

988  William  Taylor, 

- 624 

989  Bernard  Deegan,  - 

- 625 

990  Samuel  Coen,  esq., 

- 625 

Tollamoorb,  Friday,  18 th  October,  1844. 

991  John  Hussey  Walsh,  esq.  - 

- 627 

992  Mr.  Thomas  Parker  O' Flanagan-, 

- 637 

993  Mr,  John  Dunne,  - 

- 640 

994  Samuel  Robinson,  - 

- 643 

995  Mr.  Roger  Corcoran, 

- 645 

996  Gerald  Dillon,  esq., 

- 646 

997  Rev.  James  Paul  Holmes,  - 

- 647 

998  George  Garvey,  esq.. 

- 648 

999  Patrick  Bracken,  - 

r 651 

Edendehuy,  Monday,  21  si  October,  ] 

1844. 

1000  Mr.  Robert  M'Comb, 

- 652 

1001  Richard  Grattan,  esq.,  M.D., 

- 654 

1002  Captain  Samuel  Vignolles,  - 

- 663 

1003  Mr.  Patrick  Lacy, 

- 663 

1004  Mr.  John  Mucnamora, 

- 667 

1005  Mr.  John  Watson, 

- 669 

1006  Joseph  Rothery, 

- 670 

1007  Mr.  Richard  Reilly, 

- 671 

1008  Thomas  Murray,  esq., 

- 671 

No. 

Naas,  Tuesday,  22nd  October,  1S44. 


1009  Mr.  Thomas  Herbert,  - - 673 

1010  Mr.  James  llevell,  - - 674 

1011  Mr.  Anthony  Fawcett,  - - 677 

1012  Mr.  Peter  Lyon,  - 678 

1013  Mr.  Owen  Conlan,  - - 681 

1014  Mr.  James  Malone,  - - 683 

1015  John  Kenny,  - 684 

Dublin,  Wednesday,  23 rd  October,  1844. 

1016  Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  - - 685 

1017  Mr.  Patrick  Cannon,  - - 688 

1018  Edward  Tierney,  esq.,  - - 690 

Brat,  Thursday,  24 th  October,  1844. 

1019  Michael  Hudson,  esq.,  - - 692 

1020  Mr.  Charles  Jeston  Case,  - - 696 

1021  Mr.  John  Nolan,  - 699 

1022  Mr.  Peter  Walsh,  - 702 

1023  Mr.  Simon  Moran,  - - 704 

1024  John  Quin,  esq.,  - - - 708 

Dublin,  Friday,  25 th  October,  1844. 

1025  William  Charles  Quin,  esq.,  - 715 

1026  John  Robinson  Price,  esq.,-  - 717 

1027  John  Moffett,  esq.,  - - 729 

Monday , 2S/7i  October,  1844. 

1028  Colonel  Joseph  Pratt,  - - 731 

1029  William  Sherrard,  esq.,  - - 731 

1030  Richard  Shoe,  esq.,  - - 732 

1031  Christopher  Galwey,  esq.,  - - 735 

Tuesday,  20th  October,  1844. 

1032  John  Dyas,  esq.,  - 743 

1033  The  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of 

Westmeath,  - 744 

1034  Michael  Ring,  - - - 748 

1035  Mr.  George  Evans,  - - 749 

1036  Lambert  Disney,  esq.,  - - 750 

Wednesday,  30th  October,  1844. 

1037  Peirce  Mahony,  esq.,  - - 754 

1038  Mr.  Joshua  Kell,  - 764 

1039  Richard  Geoson,  esq.,  - - 766 

1040  Walter  Hussey  Burgh,  esq.,  - 767; 

1041  John  Hare,  esq.,  - - - 768 

1042  Captain  William  Samuel  Hill,  - 770 

Thursday,  31  st  October , 1844. 

1043  Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  esq.,  M.D.,  - 770 

1044  George  Meara,  esq.,  - - 775 

1045  Henry  Warburton,  esq.,  - - 776 

1046  Thomas  Weldon,  esq.,  - - 778 

1047  Sir  George  Hodson,  bark,  - - 779 

1048  Francis  Trench,  esq.,  - - 780 

1049  Mr.  Thomas  Skilling,  - - 781 

1050  Daniel  Kinahan,  esq.,  - - 785 

Friday,  1 st  November,  1844. 

1051  John  Cahill,  esq.,  - 785 

1052  Patrick  Cormick,  - 791 

1053  James  Carnegie,  esq.,  - - 792 

1054  Mr.  Philip  Rubie,  - - - 795 

1055  Lord  George  Hill,-  - - 779 

1056  Denis  Linehan,  - 800 

1057  John  Obins  Woodhouse,  - - 801 

Saturday,  2nd  November,  1844. 

1058  Thomas  Courtenay,  esq.,  - - 802 

1059  Samuel  Fenton,  esq.,  - - 806 

1060  Mr.  William  Thomas  Moulds,  - 807 

1061  Rev.  Grey  Porter,  - 80.8 
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No.  Pilge- 

Dublin,  Monday,  4th  November,  1844. 

1062  The  Hon.  Andrew  Godfrey  Stuart,  - 808  | 

1063  Marcus  Keane,  esq.,  - - 809  j 

1064  Alexander  Clendining  Lambert,  esq.,  812  i 

1065  Thomas  Crowe,  esq.,  - - 816  I 

1066  John  Hely  Owen,  esq.  - - 817  j 

1067  Rev.  Joseph  Ford  Leathley,  - 819 

1068  Arthur  Baker,  esq.,  - - 820 

1069  William  Thompson,  esq.,  - - 822 

1070  George  Marshall  Knipe,  esq.,  - 823 

Tuesday,  4th  November,  1844. 

1071  George  Lefroy,  esq.,  - - 824 

1072  John  Stewart,  esq.,  - - 825 

1073  Graham  Johnston,  esq.,  - - 836 

1074  John  Donnellan  Balfe,  esq.,  - 838 

1075  William  Henry  Jackson,  esq.,  - 838 

1076  Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  - - 839 

1077  Pierce  Nagle,  esq.,  - - 840 

1078  Edward  Courtenay,  esq , - - 841 

Wednesday,  6th  November,  1 844. 

1079  William  Cotter  Kyle,  esq.,  - - 842 

1080  Joseph  Kincaid,  esq.,  - - 843 

1081  Mi-.  Michael  Boyan,  - - 844 

1082  James  Arthur  Wall,  esq.,  - - 851 

10S3  Jacob  Camac  Murphy,  esq.,  - 852 

1084  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  - - 853 

Thursday,  7th  November,  1844. 

1085  James  Clewlow  Perry,  esq.,  - 854 

1086  William  Armstrong,  esq.,  - - 854 

Friday,  8th  November , 1844. 

1087  Matthew  O’Reilly,  esq.,  - - 859 

1088  Richard  Purdy,  esq.,  - - 859 

1089  Richard  Samuel  Guinness,  esq.,  and 

Henry  Bruyster  W.  Darley,  esq.,  - 860 
Wednesday,  1 5th  January,  1845. 

1090  Charles  Doyne,  esq.,  - - 860 

Thursday,  \6th  January,  1845. 

1091  Thomas  Wright,  esq.,  - - 865 

1Q92  William  Armstrong,  esq.,  - - 866 

1093  Mr.  Nicholas  Ellis,  - - 867 

1094  William  Ford,  esq.  - - - 870 


Dublin,  Friday,  17 th  January,  1845. 

1095  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  bart.,  - 883 

1096  Colonel  Duncan  M‘Gregor,  - 884 

1097  Nicholas  Maher,  esq.,  m.p.,  - - 887 

1098  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Glengall,  - 888 

1099  Edw.  Waller,  esq.,  and  Jolux  Francis 

Waller,  esq.,  - 893 

Saturday,  18th  January,  1845. 

1100  Vincent  Scully,  esq.,  - - 897 

1101  Lieut.- Colonel  Wrilliam  Miller,  k.h.  904 

1 102  Richard  Griffith,  esq.,  - - 909 

Monday,  20 th  January,  1845. 

1 1 03  Francis  Fetherston  H.,  esq.,  - 9 1 1 

1104  John  Edward  Vernon,  esq.,  - 912 

1105  James  Barry,  esq.,  - - - 912 

1106  Nicholas  Loftus  Tottenham,  esq.,  - 914 

Wednesday,  22 nd  January,  1845. 

1107  Robert  Wray,  esq.,  - - 915 

1108  Thomas  Berry,  esq.,  - - 916 

1109  Mr.  Richardson  Bell,  - - 918 

Thursday,  2‘ird  January,  1845. 

1110  Major  William  Hawkins  Ball,  - 918 

1 1 1 1 John  Robert  Godley,  esq.,  - - 920 

1112  William  Blaney  Wade,  esq.,  - 925 

1113  George  L’Estrange,  esq.,  - - 928 

1114  Charles  Briesland,  - - - 928 

Friday,  24th  January,  1845. 

1115  George  Marshall  Knipe,  esq.,  - 929 

Saturday,  25  th  January,  1845. 

1116  Arthur  Gethin  Creagh,  esq.,  - 929 

1117  Peter  M ‘Keogh,  esq.,  - - 931 

Monday,  27 th  January,  1845. 

1118  Arthur  Gamble  Lewis,  esq.,  - 932 

Tuesday,  28th  January,  1845. 

1119  Daniel  O’Connell,  esq.,  m.p.,  - 933 

1120  Montifort  Longfield,  esq.,  ll.d.  - 942 

Thursday,  8Qth  January,  1845. 

1121  Major-General  Sir  John  Burgoyne, 

K.c.B.,  and  Wm.  T.  Mulvany,  esq.,  943 

1122  Adam  Walker,  esq.,  - - 948 

Friday,  31st  January,  1845. 

1123  Michael  Scanlon,  - 948 

1 124  Alexander  Clendining  Lambert,  esq.,  949 

Monday,  3 rd  February,  1845. 

1125  John  Armstrong,  esq.,  - - 949 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


PART  III. 


Cork,  Friday,  13th  September,  1844.  13(A  Sept.,  1844. 

Thomas  Eonayne  Sarsfield,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  738. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Doughcloyne,  within  two  miles  of  the  city  of  Cork.  T'  R‘  Sarsfield>  eS(i- 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I have  been  a county  magistrate  for  twenty-two  years.  I 
am  also  a borough  magistrate,  and  a landed  proprietor. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  intimately  acquainted? I will  take  the 

whole  of  the  Cork  union.  I am  intimately  acquainted  with  all  round  the  city  of  Cork. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  union  ? — I have  brought  with  me  a table 
prepared  under  the  directions  of  the  board  of  guardians,  which,  I think,  will  contain  the 
information  which  the  commissioners  require  upon  that  and  some  other  subjects,  and  which 
throws  a good  deal  of  light  on  the  affairs  of  the  union,  distinguishing  the  country  part  of 
the  union  from  the  city  part  of  it. — [T/te  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ] 

CORK  UNION. — 1st  May,  1843. 


Elbotobai,  Division*. 

Rate- 

payers. 

L„«. 

Value  or 
Buildings,  I. anils, 

Value  of  Lends. 

Value  per 
Acre. 

Land 

Rate- 

payers. 

Value  of 
Buildings, 
Tolls,  &c. 

Number  of 
Statute  Acres 
held  by  Land 
Rate-payers. 

Names. 

No. 

A. 

it 

r. 

£ 

.i. 

<1. 

£ s. 

d. 

£ s 

rf. 

Inuiskenny,  . 

877 

17,586 

1 

9 

18,706 

O 

0 

16.463  10 

6 

0 18 

8 

439 

438 

2,302  16 

Carrigiiliiu1,  . 

l,lli 

11,810 

2 

10 

18 

17,315  0 

6 

1 9 

3 

G54 

Monkstoivn,  . 

674 

2,510 

0 

14 

3,514  16 

0 

l 7 11 

139 

536 

Cove,  . 

1,181 

6,474 

1 

0 

19,424 

0 

0 

8,537  4 

0 

1 6 

296 

885 

Ballincollig,  . 

4(i:i 

7,219 

0 37 

11,202 

10 

0 

7,717  4 

9 

1 1 

7 

143 

320 

3,485  11 

Blarney, 

2*24 

7,878 

3 

21 

4 

0 

8,411  11 

1 1 

4 

105 

01 

Innisoarru, 

■11(1 

10,010 

0 

24 

9,012 

2 

0 

7,944  17 

0 

0 10 

10 

300 

11C 

Greunpli, 

03U 

13,204 

2 

8 

8,498 

4 

0 

7,003  18 

0 

0 10 

6 

510 

26 

1,434  6 

Whitochurck, 

296 

10,356 

2 

10,773  16 

0 

9,803  0 

0 

0 18 

11 

223 

Cavnavnr, 

026 

15,717 

2 

l> 

7,9:15 

12 

0 

7,110  18 

0 

0 9 

0 

643 

81; 

llnthcoonny,  . 

(lid 

9,346 

3 

12 

16,954 

10 

0 

13,198  10 

0 

1 8 

G 

204 

348 

3,750  0 

0 

Kilgnanc, 

320 

7.040 

3 

36 

0.028 

0 

5,005  11 

0 

0 13 

1 

199 

127 

1,023  7 

0 

33 

Glanmire, 

Bill 

10,484 

2 

0 

21,583 

14 

0 

10,045  0 

0 

1 10 

0 

249 

002 

4,938  7 

6 

44 

2 0 

Total, 

8,193 

1 30,233 

0 

8 

170,526 

0 

0 

128,737  13 

9 

- 

4,111 

4,079 

41,788  0 

3 

- 

Cork  Divisions 

Lee  Ward, 

2,442 

125 

3 

5 

18,985 

11 

0 

468  6 

0 

3 14 

3 

25 

2,417 

18,517  5 

St.  Patrick’s, 

2,31(1 

316 

3 

37 

20.359 

15 

0 

1,280  3 

() 

3 13 

9 

48 

2.262 

19,079  11 

G 

Gluntuire, 

1,098 

051 

1 

20 

25,036 

0 

1,940  0 

0 

2 19 

9 

70 

1.028 

23,091  6 

9 

Com  Market 

1,157 

175 

3 

24 

14,3.19 

4 

0 

678  0 

0 

3 17 

0 

67 

1,100 

13,061  4 

St.  Finnbnrs, 

1,054 

75 

0 

35 

13,059 

12 

0 

322  0 

1) 

4 0 

10 

22 

1,032 

13,337  12 

0 

3 

1 25 

Mansion  House, 

880 

05 

1 

34 

14,798 

16 

0 

294  0 

0 

4 10 

19 

807 

14,604  10 

0 

3 

1 27 

Exchange, 

1,172 

- 

- 

- 

34,127 

0 

0 

- 

- 

- - 

- 

1,172 

34,127  0 

0 

_ 

_ - 

Custom  11  ou 

852 

- 

— 

— 

31,554 

0 

0 

- 

_ 

_ _ 

— 

862 

31,054  0 

0 

_ 

_ _ 

Black  Rock, 

1,023 

2,050 

1 

37 

10,804 

9 

0 

7,546  19 

0 

2 10 

10 

350 

007 

9,257  10 

0 

Bisliopstown, 

453 

2,328 

0 30 

7,517 

0 

0 

5,397  0 

0 

2 6 

4 

138 

316 

21,220  0 

0 

16 

3 19 

St.  Mary’s, 

444 

5,047 

2 

32 

13,932 

4 

0 

10,139  4 

0 

2 0 

0 

162 

282 

3.793  0 

0 

31 

0 24 

St.  Ann's, 

202 

1,022 

2 

4,304  11 

0 

2,686  16 

0 

2 12 

7 

50 

212 

1,617  15 

0 

20 

1 30 

Total, 

13,753 

12,496 

2 20 

210,418 

14 

0 

30,757  8 

0 

- 

947 

12,806 

184,601  6 

0 

- 

Total  Wards  and  Divisions, 

21,946 

142,728 

2 28 

385,944 

14 

0 

169,495  1 

9 

" ~ 

- 

5,061 

10,886 

226,449  12 

3 

- 

5.  Does  this  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — There  are  no  large  mountain  or  bog  districts  in  it,  except  the  district  of 

, Grenard,  so  that  it  does  not  afford  any  opportunities  for  extensive  improvements. 

6.  Are  there  any  large  works,  such  as  sinking  the  course  of  a river,  or  any  thing  of  that 
kind,  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — No : there  is  scarcely  a part  of  the  country  that 
does  not  require  draining,  but  not  on  an  extensive  plan.  It  requires  no  grant  from  Parlia- 
ment, or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  district  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  parti- 
culars ? — It  is  improving  whero  gentlemen  have  undertaken  improvements  themselves,  and 
where  citizens  have  gone  out  and  taken  farms ; they  have  laid  out  money,  and  improved 
the  state  of  agriculture — and  some  few  farmers  themselves : but  in  the  union  the  old  system 
is  this,  a potato  crop  and  two  or  three  white  crops. 

8.  What  is  the  manure  principally  used  ? — As  there  is  so  much  dairy  land,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  cow-house  manure,  and  there  is  the  sea  manure ; the  sea  sand  and  oar  weed, 
or  sea-wrack  and  lime,  is  used  very  much  indeed. 

Part  III.  B 
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13</i  Stpt.,  1844. 

738. 

T.  R.  Sarsfield,  esq. 


9.  Are  there  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  in  the  district? — Yes,  we  have 
had  a farming  society  for  a long  time  established  in  Cork.  It  is  getting  on  better ; it  was 
struggling  for  a long  time,  but  ever  since  tire  Irish  Royal  Agricultural  Society  was 
established,  we  have  been  getting  on  better,  though  it  is  not  getting  on  as  it  should  he. 

10.  Have  you  any  agricultural  school  or  superintendents  ? — No  ; we  have  commenced 
the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  museum. 

11.  Has  the  farming  society  been  made  available  for  the  instruction  of  tho  lower  class  of 
fanners? — We  have  no  agricultural  teacher,  or  any  tiling  of  that  sort.  The  establishment 
of  the  museum  is  for  that  pin-pose.  We  are  getting  models  and  implements,  and  wo  have 
it  attached  to  the  com  market,  so  that  the  country  people  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
observing,  and  taking  pattern,  and  seeing  the  way  that  the  tiling  should  he  done,  to  which 
they  have  access  gratuitously : it  is  supported  by  the  subscribers.  The  curator  of  the 
museum  is  a gentleman  of  high  respectability,  and  has  been  educated  in  Scotland  as  an 
agriculturist. 

12.  Has  he  been  at  all  extensively  employed  as  such,  either  by  different  local  societies 
or  individuals  ? — I fear  not  yet. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  in  this  district  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — I know 
of  none. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valua- 
tion ? — By  private  contract,  and  by  proposal. 

15.  In  cases  of  proposal,  is  it  usual  to  accept  the  highest  offer'? — Quite  the  contrary ; 
decidedly  not.  I should  say  it  is  always  suspected  when  a man  offers  over  the  value,  that 
he  will  not  be  a solvent  tenant ; that  the  object  is  to  get  into  the  land,  and  make  the  most 
he  can,  and  pay  no  rent.  I have  had  to  set  farms  myself,  and  I have  been  offered  10s. 
more  than  I thought  it  prudent  to  accept. 

16.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  use  of  proposals  ? — Not  certainly  to  seek  for  the 
most  money  you  can  get  for  the  land,  but  to  secure  the  best  tenant.  The  highest  proposal 
I never  knew  to  be  taken  yet,  for  the  party  is  never  a solvent  tenant. 

17.  In  the  case  of  having  an  occupying  tenant,  a sufficient  person,  is  it  usual  still  to 
receive  proposals  ? — No ; I should  say  not,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes ; we  always  agree 
with  the  tenant  in  possession,  in  that  case. 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Tho 
poor  law  valuation  is  rather  under  the  usual  letting  terms,  but  it  is  vory  near  it,  and 
a very  fair  valuation  in  this  union,  and  also  in  the  Kinsalo  union,  whore  I have  anothor  cstato. 

19.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  tho  loan  fund,  in  this  neighbourhood  ? 

No ; I never  knew  it. 

20.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? 

Distraining  the  Land  I know  to  be  the  usual  mode. 

21.  Do  they  proceed  frequently  to  sell  the  distress? — Not  very  often;  generally  the 
matter  is  arranged. 

22.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  given  up  to  a particular  galo  ? — As 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  there  arc  some  tenants  who  do  not  pay  tho  proper  gale  of  rent 
at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  tako  it  as  they  bring  it,  in  small  portions ; but  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  a receipt  is  given  for  it,  at  tiie  end  of  tho  year  or  half-year ; that 
is  my  practice  upon  my  property, — and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  upon  other  properties, 
after  malting  allowances  for  bad  seasons,  and  such  tilings;  hut  tho  routs  are  taken  by 
instalments,  where  the  tenants  are  poor. 

.23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  tho  proprietors,  or  are  there  any 
middlemen  ?— A great  many  middlemen. 

24.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenantry  holding  undor  each  ? — I know  there 
is  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  hold  under  tho  landlord  in  foe  ; and  they  all 
saythey  would  give  a much  higher  rent  to  do  so,  because  they  have  got  into  a great  deal 
of  difficulty,  owing  to  the  middlemen  getting  into  difficulties,  and  tho  estate  getting  under 
the  court — the  middleman  not  paying  his  rent,  and  the  head  landlord  coming  upon  them 
for  the  rent.  x 


25.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts,  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — I cannot  say 

that  there  are.  ' J 

26.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Formerly  entirely 
by  lease.  Latterly  the  habit  is  coming  in  very  much  of  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  and 
ienancies-at-will. 

. e®3C*  has  that  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  tho  improvement  of  their 

farms  /—I he  tenants  have  invariably  done  the  greatest  injury  they  could  to  their  farms,  „ 
towards  the  end  of  their  leases.  I suppose  it  was  because  they  got  towards  tho  end  of 
their  term,  and  were  not  sure  of  a renewal.  Since  they  have  been  tenants  from  year  to 
year,  the  improvements  are  much  greater,  and  they  are  perfectly  content  with  thoir  tenure 
m this  district.  I am  speaking  now  of  small  farmers,  not  of  the  largo  farmers ; but  where 
there  axe  large  farms  taken  by  persons  of  capital,  they  expect  loasos,  and  very  long  leasos  : 
they  mil  not  improve  without  a lease,  and  thirty-one  years  is  not  considered  a vory  long 
oc'  m ®ottier  xarmer  improves  his  land  more  as  a tenant-at-will. 

28.  What  improvements  is  it  necessary  for  a large  farmer  to  execute  ?— Build  officos  and 
ience  the  land.  They  are  generally  at  a great  expense,  and  they  expect  a long  leaso,  to 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  outlay,  because  the  landlords  do  not  givo  any  thing  themselves 
Stteyh t mp“™ent  °f  : >*  » » ‘Mng  vory  Jittlo  done,  iadood.  I should  s#y 
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29.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  who  have  introduced  any  system  of  assisting  their 
tenants  ? — Mr.  Rutland’s  estate  is  in  a better  condition  than  most  of  the  estates  here ; and 
Lord  Cork’s  estate,  the  rural  part  of  it,  is  under  very  good  management,  and  the  tenants 
seem  very  comfortable. 

30.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  this  district  ?— No,  it  does  not. 

31.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district?— With  few 
exceptions,  not.  The  Blarney  estate  has  undergone  that  process  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  estate,  and  to  the  tenants.  It  gives  employment  to  a great  number  of  labourers.  Before 
Mr.  Jeffreys  undertook  the  management  of  that  estate  it  was  much  disturbed.  It  has  now 
become  a very  peaceable  and  contented  district. 

32.  When  did  that  change  take  place  ?— About  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since;  and  on 
Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  estate,  tho  next  to  it,  they  are  going  on  upon  the  very  same  system,  and 
to  the  decided  advantage  of  the  labouring  classes. 

33.  What  was  that  system  ?— Taking  up  the  estate  into  his  own  hands,  and  making  a 
vast  outlay  of  money  in  draining,  upon  the  best  modern  system,  and  affording  constant 
employment  to  the  labouring  classes,  which  the  poor  farmers  in  the  country  cannot  afford 
to  give,  and  do  not. 

34.  Were  there  many  people  turned  out  or  ejected  during  that  process?— Yes,  there 
were  some,  certainly. 

35.  What  generally  became  of  them  ?— Some  of  them  got  farms  in  other  districts,  I know. 
I do  not  say  that  it  was  very  extensive. 

36.  To  what  size  were  tho  farms  increased? — Mr.  Jeffreys  holds  at  present  about  1,000 
acres  in  his  own  hands. 

37.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  there  are  more  people  employed  upon  the  estate  than 
there  were  previously  ? — Yes,  three  or  four  to  one ; and  they  are  much  more  comfortable. 
They  are  a well  conducted  peasantry. 

38.  Are  they  the  same  parties  who  were  small  tenants  previously  ?— Yes ; and  the  sons 
of  the  former  tenants,  who  were  in  a wretched  state  previously. 

39.  What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  small  tenants  ? — I cannot  well  say. 

40.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  in  the  district  ?— No,  I do  not 
think  it  continues.  I think  it  is  pretty  well  put  a check  to  ; but  under  old  leases,  for  fifty 
or  sixty  years,  there  was  no  end  to  the  subdividing  of  farms.  It  was  the  greatest  misery  to 
get  possession  of  a farm  at  tho  end  of  a sixty  years’  lease  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive, 
and  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

41.  What  moans  have  tended  to  do  away  with  tho  evil  of  subletting? — I think  the 
landlords  have  seen  the  great  ovil  of  it  themselves,  and  have  exerted  themselves  to  put  a 
stop  to  it ; and  there  is  also  a feeling  among  the  people  themselves  to  hold  as  much  as  they 
have,  and  not  to  sublet.  Tho  subletting  was  chiefly  caused  in  this  way,  I conceive : — A farm 
was  taken,  say  200  or  300  acres  of  land ; the  times  improved  after  tho  farm  was  taken,  and 
those  men,  instead  of  being  working  farmers  became  middlemen,  and  got  their  rent  from 
under-tenants,  and  there  was  no  end  to  tho  subdivision  of  the  farms.  That  class  of  people 
is  almost  extinct  in  tho  country.  However,  there  is  a class  of  middlemen  who  pay  a small 
head  rent,  and  with  their  management  the  head  landlord  never  interferes. 

42.  With  respect  to  tho  condition  of  tho  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  tho 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I do. 

43.  Aro  the  small  farmers  getting  richer  ? — Yes,  they  are  getting  more  comfortable,  if 
you  can  judge  from  their  general  appearance.  I can  perceive  that  they  are  bettor  clothed 
and  bettor  fed,  and  tlieir  wivos  and  children  aro  better  clothod  than  I can  recollect  when  I 
was  young. 

44.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  class  of  labourers? — Yes,  they  are  better  clothed, 
and.  they  wear  shoes  now,  which  they  did  not  do ; but  tho  condition  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation is  still  vory  poor  and  wretched.  The  farmer’s  labourer  seldom  receives  money.  He 
gets  a potato  garden  from  tho  farmor,  of  half  an  acre  or  an  acre,  for  which  he  charges  a 
high  rent.  He  gets  the  grazing  of  two  or  three  sheep,  and  tho  picking  of  the  fields  with 
which  they  manure  the  ground,  so  that  instead  of  the  farmer  paying  tho  labourer  any  money, 
the  labourer  is  generally  in  debt  to  the  farmor. 

45.  At  what  rate  arc  their  wages  calculated? — The  gentlemen  give  lOci.  a day;  and  I 
think  the  farmer’s  labourer  is  rated  at  5 d.  to  Id.  a day,  without  food,  in  the  outside  parts  of 
this  union. 

46.  What  size  generally  are  the  potato  gardens  of  which  you  speak  ? — Half  an  acre  to 
an  acre,  according  to  the  sizo  of  the  family ; and  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  get  on  without, 
..because  potatoes  are  so  very  large  a portion  of  his  food.,  and  he  could  not  go  to  market  for 
them.  The  labourers  living  in  large  towns  get  oatmeal  and  bread ; but  tho  poor  labourer 
in  the  country  must  have  his  potato  garden. 

47.  Is  it  a garden,  properly  so  called,  or  what  is  in  other  places  called  con-acre? — It  is 
what  is  called  con-acre  in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

48.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— No,  not  since  1822.  It  has 
been  a very  peaceable  and  well  conducted  district  since  that. 

49.  Aro  there  any  foes  paid  to  bailiffs  on  enforcing  rent,  or  to  agents  on  granting  leases  ? — 
They  say  the  agents  get  fees,  but  that  is  a thing  I cannot  get  at.  When  my  father  had 
possession  of  the  property  I have  now,  I knew  the  agent  to  get  £500  for  the  letting  of  a 
farm ; and  afterwards  he  got  a largo  sum  of  money  for  talcing  it  of  his  hand.  This  was  a 
citizen  who  wanted  to  get  a farm ; but  I believe  it  is  not  the  practice  now. 

50.  Is  there  any  general  belief,  or  have  you  heard  from  any  persons  to  whom  you  give 
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credit,  that  the  practice  of  giving-  fees  to  agents  or  bailiffs  still  prevails  ? — I hear  it  said, 
and  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  itin  some  instances.  I know  some  agonts  that  certainly  do 
not  get  fees— I am  convinced  of  that ; it  is  not  a general  thing.  1.  know  there  are  no  more 
respectable  people  than  some  of  the  agents  in  this  country,  and  they  never  do  take  a fee; 
I am  quite  confident  of  it. 

51.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — In  tho  barony  of  Cork  it 
is  very  high  indeed — it  is  enormous  in  the  barony  of  Cork ; perhaps  it  is  three  times  what  it 
is  in  any  other  barony  in  the  county.  It  amounts  in  some  parts  of  tho  barony  to  6s.  an 
acre,  7s.  an  acre,  9s.  an  acre ; in  the  poor  parts  it  goes  lower. 

52.  What  may  he  the  value  of  the  aero  ?— -Tho  value  of  tho  aero  is  £3,  and  it  pays  8s.  or 
9s.  cess. 

53.  Is  that  a yearly  or  half-yearly  payment  ? — A yearly  payment,. 

54.  What  is  the  particular  reason  of  its  being  heavier  in  the  barony  of  Cork  than  any 
other  ? — First,  from  its  contiguity  to  Cork,  that  raises  the.  value  of  tho  land,  and  wo  aro  con- 
nected with  the  city  of  Cork,  and  are  involved  in  a very  heavy  debt.  Wo  owo  to  tho  city 
of  Cork  £14,000,  which  we  are  paying  off  by  instalments ; wo  aro  paying  off  £800  a year, 
and  that  has  considerably  increased  our  taxation  more  than  any  of  tho  other  baronies. 
Also,  there  is  a great  disproportion  between  the  valuation  of  tho  baronies,  and  tho  value  of 
Cork  has  not  increased  in  value  compared  to  the  out-lying  baronies.  There  aro  somo  of 
the  out-lying  baronies  valued  very  low.  Towns  have  risen  up  in  them,  and  they  havo  become 
very  important  baronies,  hut  they  are  valued  very  low  -,  aud  all  tins  falls  very  heavily  on 
our  union. 

55.  In  what  manner  is  the  amount  to  he  levied  off  a barony  made  public  ? — Tho  baronial 
collector  gives  notice  what  the  amount  of  the  rate  is.  There  is  an  applotment  generally 
made  by  one  of  the  residents  on  the  townland ; the  whole  sum  is  known,  and  ho  applots  it 
on  the  different  tenants. 

56.  How  is  the  whole  sum  made  known  ? — Tho  treasurer  issues  his  warrant  to  tho 
collector,  and  the  collector  jmblishes  the  amount  which  is  applotted  on  cacli  townland,  by 
some  resident  upon  the  townland.  They  fight  and  quarrel  about  it  upon  the  townland  a 
little. 

57.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — If  tho  rate 
is  struck  the  26th  March,  aud  the  rent  is  due  tho  25th  March,  it  is  allowed  in  that  rent. 
There  are  a few  cases  where  it  is  allowed  before  the  tenant  pays  tho  rent  at  all. 

58.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  in  the  district  of  it  not  being  allowed  ? — No,  the 
tenants  now  perfectly  understand  it ; they  understand  their  rights  upon  tho  subject,  and 
they  now  invariably  bring  in  tho  poor  law  receipt  whon  they  settle  for  their  rent. 

59.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  of  any  measures  in  respect  to  the  county  ccss  or 
other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — Yes.  With  respect 
to  the  poor  rate,  where  landowners  pay  largo  sums  of  money  as  interest  on  mortgages  and 
annuities ; in  some  cases,  and  very  many  cases,  they  pay  double  on  their  income.  That  is, 
a person  having  £2,000  a year  pays  as  annuities  aud  interest  on  mortgages  £ 1,000  a year ; 
he  is  paying  double,  he  is  paying  upon  what  ho  has  not.  I know  properties  whoro  the  land- 
owner  has  but  one-fourth  of  his  income,  and  he  is  paying  poor  rato  upon  the  whole  ; it  is  a 
very  common  thing. 

60.  What  is  your  suggestion  with  a view  to  remedy  that  inconvonionco  ? — I should 
suggest,  that  the  annuities  and  mortgages  should  pay  tho  poor  rato.  They  derive  then- 
property  from  the  land,  and  they  ought  to  contribute  a portion  to  tho.  poor,  as  much  as  tho 
man  who,  I may  say,  is  nothing  but  an  agent  in  collecting  rent. 

61.  Do  you  conceive  that  people  would  leave  their  money  on  mortgages  if  an  additional 
burden  was  placed  upon  them  ?— I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

62.  Why  does  not  the  landlord  relieve  himself  by  obtaining  a reduction  of  his  intci-cst  ? 

There  is  a very  great  difficulty  and  expense  in  accomplishing  it,  tho  burdens  arc  vory 
enormous.  I should  rather  there  was  an  income  tax  to  support  tho  poor.  Tho  poor  rates  on 
my  estate  at  this  moment  are  double  the  income  tax  in  England.  That  is  what  I pay  for 
what  I possess ; it  is  a new  tiling  in  Ireland.  Wr e have  made  our  bargains  and  let  our  lands, 
and  we  are  paying  poor  rates  on  this  land  on  what  we  receive  out  of  it ; it  is  a new  burden 
thrown  upon  us. 

63.  Can  the  support  of  the  poor  be  fairly  called  a new  burden  thrown  upon  tho  inhabi- 
tants?— The  support  of  the  poor  is  fairly  thrown  upon  the  inhabitants,  but  those  who 
derive  the  benefit  out  of  the  land  should  pay  a portion. 

64.  What  is  to  prevent  a person  who  has  lent  his  money  upon  mortgage,  withdrawing  it 
if  the  tax  was  put  upon  him  ? — I am  quite  satisfied  that  twenty  other  persons  would  lend 
money  upon  these  terms.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  they  would  not  withdraw  their  money. 
They  would  be  content  to  pay  one  per  cent. 

65.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  as  to  the  county  ccss?— Tho 

magistrates  who  are  not  resident  in  the  barony,  and  who  have  no  property  in  it,  and  do  not 
contribute  in  any.  way  to  the  taxes  of  it,  come  into  it,  and  overpower  by  their  votes 
the  resident  magistrates,  and  insist  upon  their  making  roads  that  aro  not  wanted,  and 
make  the  barony  pay  for  them.  Wc  are  smarting  under  a presentment  for  £5,000,  in 
addition  to  our  other  expenses.  I should  suggest,  that  tho  magistrates  should  not  vote, 
except  they  were  resident  in  the  barony,  or  had  a qualification  of  £300  a year,  which  was 
the  old  law.  J 

6' (j-  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlord  ? — The  poor  tenant  has  been  relieved  in  this  county  in  this  way : — The  grass 
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lands  were  not  subject  heretofore  to  tithe,  and  by  the  new  valuation  a great  proportion 
has  been  put  on  those  lands.  They  were  the  richest  lands,  and  therefore  the  poor  tenant 
has  been  relieved  by  so  much,  and  by  the  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  occupiers 
as  yearly  tenants,  invariably  get  something  or  other  in  making  a bargain  under  the  new 

arrangement. 

67.  So  that  in  Tact  the  yearly  tenants  have  derived  an  advantage  in  the  alteration  of  the 
law  ? — Yes,  so  much  so,  that  they  have  spoken  to  me  upon  the  subject  of  how  great  a relief 
they  got  from  it.  They  said  the  tithe  was  10s.,  and  now  they  paid  2s.  or  3s.  I would 
suggest  as  a great  advantage  to  the  labourer,  his  being  allowed  a cottage  and  half  an  acre 
of  land  free  of  rent,  to  employ  lu’s  family  and  his  own  spare  time  upon.  I am  convinced 
it  would  be  the  greatest  addition  to  their  comforts ; for  the  families  of  the  labourers  at 
present  have  no  employment.  I think  if  a labourer  had  either  half  or  a quarter  of  an  acre 
of  land,  it  would  be  of  great  importance. 

68.  So  that  his  boys  could  bo  employed  upon  it  when  they  were  not  capable  of  heavier 
labour?— Yes;  and  after  they  came  from  school.  Now  they  are  at  school  all  their  time, 
and  that  is  very  proper ; but  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  give  a portion  of  land  to 
employ  them  upon  at  times. 

69.  Do  I understand  you  to  suggest,  that  when  a landed  proprietor  is  letting  a largo 
farm,  he  should  reserve  a certain  portion  for  allotments  to  labourers?— Yes;  or  insist  upon 
his  tenant  doing  something  of  the  kind.  By  giving  them  a portion  of  land,  they  would  be 
able  to  keep  out  of  the  workhouse.  The  expense  is  now  about  £6  each  person,  on  the 
average ; so  that  the  expense  of  a labourer  and  his  wife  and  family  of  four,  would  amount 
to  £36  a year,  and  no  labourer  at  full  work  gets  half  that  money. 

[ The  witness  ivitlidrm. ] 

Mr.  Henry  Biggs,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Do  you  live  in  Cork  ? — Yes. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A land  and  houso  agent  principally,  and  secretary  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  this  city. 

3.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  plan  of  establishing  industrial  schools  ?— Yes, 

I have. 

4.  Were  you  instructed  at  any  time  to  proceed  to  England  to  inspect  schools  of  that 
nature  ? — Yes,  by  the  assistant  poor  law  commissioner,  in  (September*  1840. 

5.  State  to  the  commissioners  what  industrial  schools  in  England  you  have  visited? 

The  Norwood  school  of  industry,  a contractor’s  establishment;  the  industrial  school  at 
Limehouso ; the  district  establishment  under  the  poor  law  commissioners ; the  industrial 
school  at  Touting,  under  Mr.  Drouct;  the  Lambeth  industrial  Hchool ; Lady  Noel  Barron’s 
school  at  Caling,  and  a few  of  the  union  workhouses — the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  union 
workhouse  in  particular. 

6.  Did  you  find  any  boys  in  those  schools  instructed  in  agriculture  ? — Only  in  two  of 
them — the  Norwood  industrial  school,  and  Lady  Barron’s.  It  was  contemplated  in  others, 

• but  is  not  yet  carried  out.  to  my  knowledge. 

7.  What  was  the  naturo  of  the  industrial  education  given  in  the  other  schools? — In  a 
large  establishment,  containing  1,200  individuals,  the  work,  independently  of  the  school 
business,  was  such  as  to  keep  up  a constant  supply  of  shoes  and  clothes  for  the  whole 
establishment,  besides  selling  a number  of  the  articles,  which  reduced  the  expense  of  the 
establishment. 

. 8.  What  establishment  do  you  refer  to  ?— I refer  to  the  Norwood  establishment  in  that 
answer. 

_ 9.  _Do  you  consider  that  such  a system  might  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  this 
district? — I think  so,  certainly.  There  are  difficulties  in  every  good  undertaking,  but  I 
think  they  may  be  overcome. 

10.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  principal  difiiculties  ? — The  guardians  of  the  poor, 
in  their  anxiety  for  economy,  will  not  bo  as  liberal  on  the  subject  of  education  as  the  subject 
deserves.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  in  England,  there  is  such  an  outcry  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  law,  and  here  it  would  be  to  a greater  extent. 

11.  What  do  you  conceive  would  be  the  expense  of  introducing  this  system? — The 
greatest  source  of  expense  would  be  the  getting  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  of  adequate 
intelligence;  at  such  a remuneration  that  they  would  come  here.  I apprehend  their  fitness 
for  the  office  is  not  as  high  as  it  should  bo,  nor  the  payment  such  as  to  secure  men  of  suffi- 
cient fitness.  There  is  a full  account  of  the  subject  in  the  report  I presented  to  the 
governors  of  the  Cork  Foundling  Hospital  consequent  upon  my  visit  to  England. 

12.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  directed  to  the  plan  proposed  to  be  pursued  by 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  in  Sussex  ? — I have  only  heard  of  it  last  year,  when  Mr.  Haywood  was  here 
from  the  British  Association.  I cannot  say  any  tiling  on  it  myself;  but  any  one  who  has 
seen  the  state  of  the  distressed  poor,  must  have  seen  that  they  are  in  a very  wretched 
condition,  and  if  they  wore  taught  the  use  of  their  hands  in  early  life,  an  important  differ- 
ence would  be  soon  in  that  and  in  other  respects. 

13.  In  stating  the  expense  of  masters  as  forming  one  ot  the  groat  impediments  in  the 
way  of  giving  a fair  trial  to  such  a system,  do  you  contemplate  the  formation  of  district 
schools,  or  merely  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  each  workhouse  ? — I intended  to  refer 
to  the  establishment  of  district  schools  for  five  or  six  unions,  or  perhaps  more. 

14.  Suppose  a district  school  formed  for  1,200  or  1,500  children,  what  do  you  think 
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should  he  the  cost  of  masters  in  such  an  establishment  ?— I should  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
at  the  moment.  I have  not  calculated  it. 

15.  Suppose  one  of  the  workhouses  which  arc  at  present  half  occupied,  was  appropriated 
for  such  a school,  do  you  think  that  the  salaries  of  the  masters  would  form  any  great  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  expenditure  upon  it? — No,  not  such  as  to  cause  any  difficulty  to  ariso 
on  that  head.  I am  afraid  the  popular  outcry  raised  against  it  would  ho  a groator 
difficulty. 

16.  Have  you  considered  how  far  it  would  bo  practicable  to  combine  instruction  iu 
agriculture  with  the  ordinary  instruction  given  in  the  country  in  the  national  schools,  or  in 
the  schools  supported  by  private  individuals  ? — I have  not  given  so  much  attention  to  that 
as  to  justify  me  in  giving  an  answer ; but  I conceive  it  is  quite  capable  of  being  carried  out, 
and  it  is  a groat  pity  it  is  not  done. 

1 7.  Has  any  industrial  instruction  been  given  in  this  town  in  any  of  tho  charity  schools  ? — 
None  that  I am  aware  of. 

18.  Have  any  schools  been  founded  with  that  idea  ? — None ; but  tho  object  of  the  com- 
missioner in  requesting  me  to  visit  the  schools  in  England  was  with  tho  view  of  introducing 
the  system  into  the  establishment  of  the  Cork  Foundling  Hospital,  in  which  there  arc  over 
500  inmates,  completely  under  the  control  of  the  governors — not  subject  to  popular  clamour 
in  any  way,  and  not  subject  to  fluctuations,  as  children  in  any  poor-house  would  bo. 

19.  What  are  the  ages  of  those  children  ? — They  range  from  six  to  fourteen. 

20.  Do  you  give  them  any  instruction  in  any  branch  of  industry  ? — No  ; tho  building  is 
a very  great  obstacle  to  that ; it  is  a close  confined  building,  and  it  docs  not  admit  of  any 
other  ground  being  taken  in,  than  that  which  is  fully  occupied  by  them  dormitories,  and 
their  school-room,  and  dining-hall.  It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  streets. 

21.  Is  it  not  possible  to  take  houses  or  rooms  for  instructing  them? — As  tho  poor  law 
requires  that  these  establishments  should  be,  as  the,  inmates  diminish,  wound  up  eventually, 
the  governors  do  not  think  it  justifiable  to  incur  any  expense. 

22.  What  becomes  of  the  ; children  ? — The  boys  arc  apprenticed  to  trades,  or  enlist  in 
the  army,  and  the  females  are  sent  as  servants.  Tlio  army  lias  taken  a good  many  of  the 
boys  lately. 

23.  Idas  any  institution  been  founded  in  Cork  for  tho  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  in 
manufactures  or  agriculture? — Yes : the  Cork  institution  was  founded  in  1806,  which  was 
then  established  for  tho  purpose  of  diffusing  information  in  connexion  with  tho  useful  arts 
of  life,  and  especially  iu  regard  to  agriculture,  and  which  is  now  in  a very  declining  state ; 
the  income  having  been  diminishing  at  the  rate  of  £80  a year,  and  which  will  bo  in  an 
increased  ratio  as  the  income  diminishes. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Jeremiah  Eugene  Macarthy,  esq.,  sworn  .and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — My  town  residence  is  in  tho  city  of  Cork,  and  my  country 
residence  Ratliduane,  in  the  barony  of  West  Muskerry.  1 am  a magistrate  of  tho  county, 
and  I am  also  a large  middleman.  I lease  in  tho  county  of  Cork  over  7,000  acres ; and  for 
the  last  thirty  years  I have  farmed  myself  about  3,000  acres. 

2.  In  what  district  are  those  lands  situate  ? — About  1,000  acres  are  partly  in  tho  Kinsalo 
and  partly  in  the  Cork  union,  and  the  remainder  in  tho  baronies  of  Duluillow  and  West 
Muskerry,  all  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

3.  Is  much  of  the  land  in  tillage? — I have  fifty  acres  of  wheat,  and  a small  portion  of 
harley.  It  is  not  my  object  to  go  too  much  into  tillage,  and  I keep  it  in  grazing,  but  it  is 
all  capable  of  converting  to  tillage.  My  father  held  a great  deal  of  it  for  twenty  years 
before.  He  began  the  world  a poor  man.  He  took  land  in  tho  year  1781  to  1790,  when 
prices  were  very  low,  and  retained  the  land  on  his  hands,  improving  it,  and  getting  it 
better.  I have  been  reared  to  it,  and  practised  it  all  my  life,  expending  all  my  income 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  land. 

4.  How  do  you  hold  it?— On  leases  of  999  years,  500  years,  and  one  of  300  years,  at 
an  average  rent  of  about  is.  an  acre.  A great  deal  of  the  land  in  Ireland  is  hold  in 
that  way. 

5.  What  is  the  system  you  have  pursued  in  improving  the  land? — The  system  was,  to 
keep  it  in  dairy  feeding  as  much  as  I could  reasonably  occupy,  principally  for  the  making 
of  butter.  The  object  was  to  dry  the  ground,  and  thereby  render  it  productive ; it  is  done 
by  draining  and  liming ; and  I have  succeeded  to  a very  considerable  extent.  Fart  of  the 
land  is  very  mountainous. 

6.  Is  that  land  of  a nature,  that  if  it  was  properly  opened  by  roads,  improvements  might 
be  carried  on  that  would  remunerate  ? — At  present  I have  not  a human  being  living  upon 
it.  If  there  were  roads  made  into  it,  I should  have  100  families  upon  it,  and  it  would 
support  thorn  well ; but  they  would  not  go  thei’c  at  present. 

7.  Who  arc  the  other  proprietors  in  the  district  ? — The  projn-iotor  to  tho  west  of  mo  is 
O’Donoghoe  of  the  Glens,  and  Daniel  Cronin,  of  the  Park ; to  the  south  of  me,  at  some 
distance,  Sir  Nicholas  Colthurst,  but  he  does  not  immediately  adjoin ; and.  to  tho  oast  of 
me,  Mr.  Hutcheson  Massey. 

8.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  procure  a road  through  it?— We  have  proposodit 
repeatedly ; but  tho  difficulty  of  obtaining  funds  from  tho  government,  and  a presentment 
from  the  county,  for  what  appears  to  be  a private  interest,  renders  it  hopeless. 

9.  Tho  system  lately  pursued  by  the  Board  of  Works  having  boon  to  give  a sum  equal 
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to  the  sum  subscribed  by  the  landed  proprietors,  do  you  think  that  such  a system  would 
be  sufficient,  if  continued,  to  have  that  road  opened  ? — I have  endeavoured  to  encourage 
that  proceeding,  and  have  failed.  I could  not  bring  the  landed  proprietors  to  unite 
together.  Perhaps  the  circumstances  of  some  of  them  would  make  an  advance  of  money 
inconvenient.  O’Donogiioo  has  made  a short  line  of  road  in  Kerry,  which  adjoins  this 
property,  which  he  has  offered  to  givo  up  to  the  public,  if  it  were  continued. 

10.  Supposing  it  were  possible,  without  calling  upon  the  landed  proprietors  to  make  any 
outlay  of  a gross  sum,  to  procure  an  advance  of  capital,  do  you  think  the  proprietors  could 
be  brought  to  pay  interest  for  such  an  advance,  and  would  it  answer  for  them  to  do  so?— 
Yes,  for  a portion  of  it;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  county  charges  are  extended  over 
it,  and  the  additional  inhabitants  upon  it  would  make  it  more  productive  of  taxation,  the 
money  would  not  be  badly  applied  in  opening  the  country  for  such  a purpose.  The  taxation 
is  levied  upon  that  land,  as  well  as  the  cultivated  part  of  the  country,  at  this  moment. 
Indeed  upon  that  estate  of  2,500  acres,  when  I came  into  it  the  smn  was  about  £30  a year,' 
and  I now  have  to  pay  £100  a year,  ever  since  the  year  1811. 

1 1.  Is  that  owing  to  the  alteration  in  the  valuation  or  to  the  increase  of  the  rate  ?— It  was 
under  the  old  system  when  I first  entered  upon  it,  and  the  valuation  took  place  afterwards ; 
and  taking  into  consideration  all  my  improvements,  they  have  subjected  it  to  that  amount 
more  than  the  increase  of  the  rate — the  rate  has  been  increased,  but  not  in  that  proportion. 
The  tenants  in  that  country  are  much  in  the  habit  of  holding  hi  common — a very  bad  practice ; 
but  on  the  verge  of  the  mountains  it  is  difficult  to  be  got  rid  of.  I havo  endeavoured  to 
strike  out  the  lands  in  divisions ; but  in  spito  of  that,  families  will  come  in  and  take  partners, 
and  congregate  themselves  together  upon  farms,  upon  which  I would  not  wish  to  have 
more  than  two.  Yet  a good  results  from  it,  for  the  spade  husbandly  benefits  the  land,  and 
they  dear  the  stony  grounds,  and  after  they  havo  gone  through  that  process,  they  become 
better  lands  for  ploughing  and  tillage. 

12.  Are  the  parties  to  whom  you  allude  able  to  plough  or  till  it  ? — In  general  they 
plough  it,  where  it  is  free  of  stones ; but  the  first  breaking  up  the  mountain  land  is  always 
best  performed  by  spade  husbandly. 

13.  How  far  is  that  property  situated  from  the  crown  lands  of  Kingwilliamstown  ? — 
It  is  singular  I have  never  gone  to  that  town,  though  it  is  not  more  than  seven  miles  from 
me ; but  I am  conscious  I have  done  more  upon  that  estate  than  the  government  with  all 
their  expense  have  done  upon  Kingwilliamstown,  from  the  report  I have  received  of  what 
has  been  done  there. 

14.  To  what  report  do  you  allude? — The  printed  Parliamentary  reports  of  Mr.  Griffith. 
I find  the  practice  in  Kingwilliamstown  is  to  let  lots  of  land  to  poor  tenants,  who  will 
follow  their  old  course  of  husbandry. 

15.  Upon  your  system,  to  whom  are  the  lots  of  ground  let? — To  the  ordinary  people  of 
the  country,  whom  I find  it  most  difficult  to  change  in  their  habits ; but  still  they  are 
improving  a little.  They  have  somo  wheat  growing  upon  the  ground,  hut  they  do  not  find 
it  answer  so  well  as  the  oat  crop. 

16.  What  is  the  difference  pursued  by  you  from  that  at  Kingwilliamstown  ? — I believe 
the  tenants  are  better  off  in  Kingwilliamstown.  They  payjbut  trifling  rents ; hut  I have 
worked  the  land  myself,  and  laid  it  out  for  grazing.  I havo  no  doubt,  so  far  as  green  crops 
go,  that  Kingwilliamstown  has  done  much  better  than  I have ; hut  I have  not  capital  to 
waste  in  trying  experimental  farming.  I havo  only  five  acres  of  turnips ; but  still  I am 
conscious,  that  the  country  could  be  made  to  produce  double  tho  present  rent,  if  I could 
get  them  to  introduce  turnips ; but  the  reply  is,  “ My  neighbours  will  steal  them  if  I plant 
them.” 

17.  Do  we  understand  from  you,  that  the  systom  of  growing  turnips  has  been  introduced 
at  Kingwilliamstown? — Yob. 

18.  Then  why  do  you  call  that  expenditure  wasteful,  if  you  think  the  produce  may  be 
doubled  by  pursuing  that  systom  ? — I moan  that  more  money  may  he  expended  upon  that 
sort  of  land  than  tho  produce  would  be  worth. 

19.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  produce  was  doublod  by  the  system  pursued,  that  then  the 
expenditure  would  he  wasteful  ? — 1 cannot  bring  my  mind  to  think  that  the  example  set 
there  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 

20.  How  iu  general  in  these  districts  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — We 
have  no  valuation  to  guide  us.  It  is  fixed  as  a bargain  between  man  and  man,  whatever  the 
opinion  of  the  parties  may  he.  I know  the  value  of  a lot  of  ground ; I offer  it  at  what  I 
consider  a fair  rent.  It  is  a matter  of  opinion ; hut  the  man  will  take  it  at  whatever  I 
choose  to  ask,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — The 
setting  value  is  over  the  poor  law  valuation  by  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  barony  of 
Duhallow.  I have  a farm  set  in  five  different  lots  in  the  Kanturk  union.  Tho  valuation 
was  handed  in  to  me,  and  I found  tho  relative  value  to  meet  each  of  the  lots,  as  the  rent 
stood  to  each  other,  and  it  was  twenty-five  per  cent,  under  the  rent  I am  setting  at ; and 
I think  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  as  it  lessens  the  amount  paid  by  the  tenant  for  the  rates. 

22.  Do  you  remember  what  arc  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Parliament  in  reference  to 
the  valuation  ? — The  instructions  were  that  they  should  he  valued  at  the  present  market 
value ; hut  opinions  may  differ  very  much  as  to  the  marketable  value.  The  distinction 
between  a rack  rent  and  the  actual  value  may  account  for  the  twenty-five  per  cent.,  for 
though  you  set  it  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  over,  you  may  not  he  paid  it. 

23.  Is  it  not  an  equally  good  plan  for  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  set  it  at  a sum  you 
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intend  to  be  paid  ?— Yes ; but  whatever  it  may  bo  in  other  dealings,  in  respect  to  land, 
unless  the  tenant  makes  the  rent,  he  cannot  pay  it.  However,  a man’s  anxious  wishes  may 
induce  him  to  ask  more  for  land  than  it  could  bo  made  worth,  yot,  I think  that  the  system 
of  farming  adopted  is  what  makes  the  value  of  the  land.  A bad  farmer,  if  ho  gots  the  land 
at  half,  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent ; and  a good  farmer  may  mako  it  worth  double  tho 
rent. 

24.  In  letting  land,  you  act  upon  your  own  knowledge  of  what  it  ought  to  produce ; 
what  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  do  you  conceive  ought  to  bo  received 
as  rent  ? — That  is  a question  that  comes  strangely  to  an  Irish  landlord.  Accounts  arc 
not  kept  so  strictly  in  this  country  as  in  England.  I know  that  one-third  is  put  down 
in  England  as  the  rent  to  an  English  landlord ; but  it  dopends  ontircly  upon  tho  mode  of 
farming  adopted  in  this  country.  Tlio  landlord  gots  almost  all  that  can  be  made  of  the  land, 
the  tenant  living  upon  potatoes,  or  potatoes  and  milk.  I think  the  landlord  gots  almost 
the  entire.  There  are  no  sums  of  money  collected  in  tho  hands  of  tenants  that  would 
indicate  a profit  rent,  after  paying  the  landlord  and  the  taxes.  I have  heard  it  insinuated 
that  it  was  meant  to  deprive  the  landlords  of  the  mode  of  ejectment  by  civil  bill.  If  that 
was  adopted,  it  would  be  a discouragement  to  the  letting  of  small  farms,  and  almost  oust 
the  poor  man  of  the  means  of  having  a small  farm.  I would  suggest  rather  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction  to  £80  or  £100  a year. 

25.  You  think  that  a beneficial  state  of  the  law?— Yes;  it  is  a great  premium  to  the 
landlord  to  set  to  a tenant.  If  I give  a lease  to  my  tenant,  and  it  is  only  £i(j  a year,  I can 
never  eject  him  unless  I go  to  the  expense  of  a year’s  rent,  and  lose  two  year’s  rent  of  the 
holding ; whereas,  by  civil  bill  ejectment,  if  ho  docs  not  pay  me  tho  rent  at  tho  end  of  the 
year,  I can  get  him  out  at  an  expense  of  £3  or  £4,  and  at  no  oxponsc  to  him. 

26.  How  do  you  make  out  that  the  length  of  time  for  ejecting  is  so  much  greater  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other  ? — You  cannot  eject  in  tho  superior  courts  till  a year's  rent  is 
due,  nor  in  the  inferior  courts ; but  you  are  bound  by  the  law  forms  at  the  assizes,  and  if 
defence  is  taken,  you  must  wait  till  after  the  assizes,  which  would  bring  it  on  to  a full  half- 
year,  besides  an  expense  equal  to  a year’s  rent ; but  in  the  other  case,  you  havo  it  docided 
in  thirty  days.  I have  got  possession  of  a farm  in  this  year,  under  the  process  of  ejectment, 
at  comparatively  a trifling  expense.  The  tenant  has  the  six  months'  power  of  redemption, 
and  he  has  not  to  pay  any  of  the  law  costs,  if  he  is  able  to  redeem. 

27.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  have  to  offer  ?— As  to  tho  dealing  between  labourers 
and  tenants— a farmer  gets  workmen  into  a house,  aud  if  at  tho  end  of  the  year  they  disagree 
with  their  employer,  he  has  no  means  of  turning  them  out  of  that  house,  and  they  may  hold 
it  to  the  injury  of  the  occupying  farmer,  unless  there  is  a notice  to  quit  in  six  months, 
which  in  practice  is  very  rarely  used,  and  then  they  may  put  the  farmer  to  tho  expense  of 
a process  of  ejectment  to  put  them  out.  I would  humbly  suggest,  that  tho  magistrates  at 
petty  sessions  might  hear  the  complaints  of  farmers  against  the  labouring  men,  who  pay 
their  rent  in  work,  and  that  any  difference  at  tho  ond  of  tho  year  might  be  subiectod  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

2-8V‘D,°v3  noJ  your  observation  aPPly  principally  to  those  labourers  and  others  who  take 
their  holdings  by  the  year  or  half-year  ? — It  applies  to  workmen  who  make  a bargain,  and 
get  a house  upon  the  condition  of  giving  the  work  of  themselves  and  their  families  for  so 
much  a day  I have  thirty  or  forty  men  of  that  description.  I have  built  slated  houses 
for  them.  If  they  were  m possession  of  a hut,  it  would  bo  allowed  to  fall  down ; whereas,' 
it  they  get  a good  house  they  pertinaciously  cling  to  it,  if  bad  mon.  It  would  not  bo  my 
interest  to  turn  out  a good  man,  but  a bad  man  holds  possession  of  tho  houso,  and  I lose 
two  year  s rent  by  trying  to  evict  him ; whereas,  by  referring  it  to  the  magistrates  at  potty 
e would  be  done  t.n  all  narti/u  anA  i+.  ? x x.  o. 


sessions,  justice  would  be  done  to  all  parties,  and  it  would  bo  an  encouragement  to  farmers 
to  put  them  into  better  houses  than  they  hold  now,  The  wages  J pay  aro  Id.  a day 
throughout  the  year.  I give  them  a house  with  kitchen  garden,  and  plenty  of  turbary,  and 
the  grass  of  a cow  and  pigs,  for  £2  2 s.  a year.  I give  them  then  an  acre  of  garden,  or  two 
acres  according  as  the  barg-am  may  be,  chargeable  at  from  £5  an  acre  to  £7  an  acre.  For 
that  £7  an  acre  the  ground  is  ploughed,  limed,  and  dunged  by  mo,  and  they  cultivate  a 
ciop  of  potatoes  hereon.  The  ground  at  £5  is  let  limed  and  dunged  by  mo,  but  cultivated 
by  spade  husbandry,  and  to  pay  for  that  they  get  work  at  7 d.  a day.  I find  such  men  comfort- 
able and  happy,  though  not  nch. 

« 7° !U  £f  tiose  wto  hwe  remamed  with  you  some  time?— Some  of 

“?S  made  fortunes  and  have  gone  to  take  small  farms ; others  have  remained 
eight  or  ten  years.  Then  anxiety  rs  to  get  a piece  of  land  and  go  farming,  they  do  not  like 
to  be  tied  down  to  constant  work.  I have  workwomen  there  at  3c*.  a day ; I have  twelve  or 
fifteen  employed  for  me  picking  stones  binding  corn,  and  planting  potatoes.  I would 
suggest  that  the  connty  rates  should  be  disposed  of  like  the  poor  rates,  between  tho  landlord 
and  tenant ; it  would  fall  heavily  upon  me,  but  I would  think  it  just.  Tho  tenant  does  not 
^ v a “4  he  “ ca?ed  »PO»  ‘o  Pay  fern  when  ho  has 


not  a farthing.  There  is  a portion  of  the  year  when  he  has  not  the  handling  of  money  ' 
30.  Is  your  idea  that  he  should  pay  the  rate  and  afterwards  receive  a deduction  from 


bis  landlord  ? — Yes. 


UL.H°W' would  that  assist  him  in  reference  to  the  occasion  you  put  of  the  rate  being 


lord  would  take  measures  to  meet  that  for  his  accommodation,  and  pay  it  himself.  If 
Glori  g ? ' ' W0Uld  mUCh  ra‘hw  taTe  tl6  demand  the 
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32.  What  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  landlord  ?— Moat  of  them  are  absentees.  If 
you  could  savo  the  tenant  from  thoso  charges,  it  would  ho  the  salvation  of  the  country 
The  direct  taxes  are  the  bano  of  the  country;  the  tenant  has  no  money  in  his  house.  From 
this  time  till  Christmas  thoy  will  all  havo  money  in  the  house,  as  it  is  the  harvest  time. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

[The  following  communication  was  received  from  Mr.  Jeremiah  JEutjene  Macartliv  in 
answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fitspatrich^ 

“ I have  for  eleven  years  hold  in  my  own  occupation  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  which  are 
now  hold  by  my  tenants,  besides  what  I now  hold  since  1811.  I expended  onormous  sums 
of  money  in  the  improvement  thereof,  and  in  buildings  thereon,  and  1 am  anxious  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  my  labourers,  by  an  unprincipled  and  a pauper  tonantry  Having 
made  those  improvements,  1 endeavoured  to  select  from  abroad  proper  persons  to  occupy 
my  farms,  and  in  many  instances  1 have  been  greatly  disappointed,  and  compelled  in  self- 
defence,  to  turn  out  many  tenants,  at  a loss,  in  general,  of  two  year’s  rent,  and  sometimes 
more.  I recoived  back  my  land  impoverished,  and  much  deteriorated ; and  find,  as  to  that 
in  my  own  occupation,  though  greatly  mismanaged,  I make  more  money  of  some  of  the 
farms  than  these  pauper  tenants  paid  me.  In  answer  to  the  paragraphs  which  state  that 
great  distress  has  been  caused  in  the  westorn  part  of  this  parish,  by  the  depopulatin'*- 
spirit,  I beg  to  say,  that  I have  slated  houses  at  present  unoccupied,  which  1 erected  for 
labourers,  and  find  it  impossible  to  get  families  to  inhabit  them,  although  I would  give  them 
constant  work,  at  the  current  wages  of  tho  country,  and  gardens  attached,  but  they  object 
to  being  hound  to  constant  work.  I should  willingly  give  to  each  labourer’s  house,  allot- 
ments of  two  or  three  acres,  hut  the  existing  laws  give  no  encouragement  for  that,  as  in 
case  of  non-compliance  with  tho  agreement,  it  would  be  as  costly  and  difficult  to  obtain 
redress,  or  to  remove  the  occupier,  as  if  ho  hold  a farm  of  £4G  a year.  I would  be"-  leave 
to  suggest  giving  a power  to  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  to  settle  and  decide  all  cases  of 
possession  of  lots  under  £10  a year,  with  right  of  appeal  to  the  next  quarter  sessions,  and 
no  longer.  Under  proper  regulations,  this  would  give  encouragement  to  small  holdings. 

I have,  in  tho  occupation  of  tenants  in  this  parish  at  present,  l ,1 00  statute  acres,  and  in  my 
own  possession  over  4,000  acres,  including  mountain.  I,  at  one  time,  made  an  effort  to 
colonise  part  of  the  mountain,  and  build  a good  houao  thereon,  which  was  occupied  during 
the  summer  by  my  cow-henl ; but  when  ho  had  loft  it  for  tho  winter,  some  persons 
brought  the  dead  body  of  a man  and  buried  it  within  tho  house,  from  whenco  I had  it 
removed,  in  a coffin,  at  my  own  expense,  to  tho  proper  placo  of  interment ; the  house,  of 
course,  would  not  bo  inhabited  thereafter,  and  fell  down.  Tho  chief  reason  for  this 
opposition  to  my  efforts  was,  that  there  was  no  road  by  which  tho  priost  or  doctor  in  then- 
illness  could  visit  them.  In  that  I concur.  I havo  no  doubt,  that  with  a little  public  aid 
fifty  families  could  be  comfortably  settled  in  that  locality,  with  advantage  to  the  proprietors, 
to  themselves,  and  to  tho  revenue.  I am  not  desirous  to  get  land  into  my  possession, 
becauso  I havo  more  land  in  my  possession  than  I can  profitably  manage  (being  a singlo 
man).  I havo  at  present  many  farms,  which  I would  gladly  lot,  if  I could  got  industrious 
tenants.  Tho  case  of  ejectment  to  which  tho  witness  alludes  was  adopted  by  mo  to  forco 
tho  tenants  to  pay  their  rent,  from  which  political  agitation,  1 do  believe,  proventod  them. 

I accepted  a small  portion  of  the  rout.  1 did  not  proceed  thereon ; and  at  a cost  of  40s. 
to  the  tenants,  I proved  to  thorn  that  without  rout  thoy  could  not  hold  their  farm.  They 
are  still  in  possession,  although  owing  me  nearly  one  yoar’s  rent.  Thoy  hold  under  lease ; and 
I may  add,  it  is  my  habit  to  sign  a lease  for  at  least  twenty-one  yours  before  1 let  a tenant 
into  possession  of  iiis  farm.  Alas  1 tho  clauses  of  a lease  with  those  people  havo  very  littlo 
effect.  Thoy  aro  totally  disregarded,  so  far  iis  tho  tenant  is  concerned.  Having  been 
examined  on  oath  boforo  the  commissioners  in  Cork,  1 bog  to  havo  this  letter  taken  as  part 
of  my  evidonco  on  that  occasion,  under  the  samo  attestation.” 

Daniel  Leahy,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  is  your  residence  ? — Shannakiol  House,  within  a mile  of  Cork. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ?— I am  land  agent  to  Lord  Cork  and  Lord 
Shannon.  I manage  my  own  properties  and  thoso  of  my  sou.  The  entire  of  Lord  Cork’s 
Irish  agencies  and  a portion  of  Lord  Shannon’s  aro  under  my  care. 

3.  In  what  district  do  thoso  principally  lio  ? — A portion  of  Lord  Cork’s  lies  in  a portion 
uf  the  barony  of  Cork,  and  in  tho  city  of  Cork.  Tho  town  of  Chavlevillo,  in  tho  county  of 
Cork,  is  his  lordship’s  estate,  and  a great  deal  of  tho  adjoining  district  both  in  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Limerick.  Ho  has  large  estates  in  the  barony  of  Duh  allow,  in  this  county,  and  in 
the  county  of  Kerry;  ho  has  very  oxtonsivo  estates,  over  10,000  acres,  in  the  neighbourhood 
ra  Askeaton,  in  tho  county  of  Limerick.  Lord  Shannon’s  estate  is  in  the  baronies  of 
Kinnalea  and  Kerricurrihy,  and  tho  barony  of  Orrery. 

4.  Do  you  considor  that  the  stato  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  tho  districts  with  which 
you  are  acquainted  ? — Gonorally  it  is,  in  tho  manuring  of  tho  land  and  more  extensive 
agriculture,  taking  in  lands  that  wore  profitless  heretofore. 

5-  there  farming  soeiotios  or  agricultural  schools,  and  what  has  boon  their  effect  in 
the  district  ? — Thoy  have  boon  beneficial  as  far  as  thoy  go,  but  thoy  aro  limited  in  their 
operations. 

6.  Do  the  districts  with  which  y6u  arc  acquainted  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and 
remunerative  improvements  ? — I considor  that  thoy  do. 
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7.  In  what  particulars '? — In  every  particular  that  good  agriculture  and  good  farming- 
embraces,  draining,  ditching,  liming,  and  building  good  farm  houses,  which  has  taken 
place  to  a very  great  extent  in  my  time. 

8.  Can  you  state  the  system  pm-sued  by  any  landlord  in  encouraging  the  improvements 
you  have  mentioned  ? — In  reference  to  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Cork,  his  allowances  have 
been  very  extensive  indeed,  and  more  perhaps  in  the  building  of  good  slated  farm  houses, 
allowing  for  lime,  and  for  ditching. 

9.  Is  that  for  lime  on  the  land  ? — Yes,  laying  lime  on  the  land.  I may  say  the  same  of 
Lord  Shannon,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

10.  Dave  any  of  them  introduced  any  system  of  assistance  to  the  tenants  in  draining? — 
I may  consider  that  is  in  an  incipient  state.  They  have  done  so,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent.  The  advantages  of  draining  are  only  beginning  to  be  discovered  by  the  farmers 
throughout  the  country,  as  far  as  my  information  goes. 

11.  What  is  the  system  pursued  with  reference  to  the  allowance  for  houses? — They 
vary.  In  some  instances,  a certain  sum  is  allowed  to  build  a certain  description  of  house ; 
and  in  other  instances,  the  tenant  is  allowed,  very  frequently,  for  slates  and  timber.  Every 
case  depends  upon  its  own  circumstances.  I direct  my  attention  to  what  I consider  ought 
to  be  done,  and  recommend  it  to  my  employer. 

12.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — There  are  some. 

13.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  persons  occupying  them? — Their  condition  would  be 
better  if  there  was  not  a joint  occupation,  unless  there  is  a deed  of  partition,  which  I 
endeavour  to  carry  out,  and  create  emulation  between  the  parties. 

14.  Do  you  find  much  legal  difficulty  in  that? — No ; the  tenants  are  well  disposed  to 
take  my  advice.  No  legal  difficulties  present  themselves,  except  the  differences  among 
themselves  as  to  the  quality  of  the  ground ; but  it  is  greatly  to  their  interest  to  do  so. 

15.  .Are  they  beginning  to  be  aware  of  that  themselves? — Yes,  I think  so ; they  are  very 
quick  in  discovering  what  is  for  their  interests,  though  very  slow  sometimes  in  carrying  it  out. 

16.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation? — 
Generally  by  proposal;  sometimes  by  private  contract.  For  instance,  on  Lord  Cork’s 
estate — who  is  an  absentee  proprietor,  but  whose  excellence  as  a landlord  is  proverbial — I 
advertise  the  lands  by  handbill.  I imagine  I am  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  the 
land,  and,  in  addition  to  my  own  knowledge,  I consult  those  upon  whose  knowledge  and 
integrity  I can  rely.  When  I receive  proposals,  I draw  a schedule,  stating  the  number  of 
acres,  the  rent  offered,  the  parties’  names,  and  every  particular.  I furnish  Lord  Cork  with 
that  schedule,  with  my  recommendation  upon  it,  and  it  seldom  or  ever  occurs  that  the 
highest  offer  gets  the  land ; for  in  this  country,  where  the  proprietor  is  a good  landlord, 
they  will  offer  any  thing  you  ask  them.  I draw  a line  of  distinction,  and  I recommend  to 
Lord  Cork  to  choose  the  most  solvent  tenant,  the  most  industrious  and  best  tenant,  and  I 
have  sometimes  recommended,  though  not  always,  to  give  the  land  at  what  I consider  the 
fair  and  full  value  under  his  own  proposal. 

17.  What  is  your  object  in  advertising  for  proposals  ? — The  object  is  to  afford  Lord  Cork 
information  upon  the  subject. 

18.  Is  any  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant? — Yes,  he  is  always  preferred, 
unless  there  is  any  decided  objection  to  him ; he  is  always  declared  the  tenant  again. 

19.  What  is  the  advantage  then  of  taking  in  proposals? — To  ascertain  the  value.  If 
that  principle  was  carried  out,  that  the  man  was  to  have  the  land  again,  he  might  not  offer 
the  value  for  it.  That  is  one  reason,  and  there  are  several  other  reasons. 

20.  Would  you  not  have  the  power  of  advertising  for  proposals,  in  case  the  tenant  did 
not  offer  a fair  rent  ? — He  may  not  offer  any  rent  till  the  day  before  the  land  is  to  be  let ; 
and  it  is  a collateral  branch  of  information  for  you  to  be  guided  by. 

21.  Does  it  not  introduce  great  uncertainty  in  the  holding  of  the  tenant,  if  he  is  aware 
that  proposals  are  to  be  taken  in  at  the  end  of  the  lease  ? — Yes,  to  be  sure  it  cloes ; but  it 
is  always  understood  at  the  time  of  making  the  lease  that  at  the  end  of  the  lease  the 
landlord  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  farm  as  he  thinks  fit,  and  if  he  is  not  a bad 
landlord  he  will  give  it  to  the  tenant ; but  there  are  many  cases  where  he  ought  not  to 
do  so. 

. 22-  Do  you  find  that  that  uncertainty  is  injurious  to  the  state  of  the  farm  ? — Where  there 
m much  danger  of  the  tenant  being  put  out  there  is  a danger  of  the  land  being  deteriorated 
during  the  last  few  years  of  the  lease,  but  where  the  tenant  has  reliance  upon  the  landlord 
that  is  not  the  result  of  my  observation. 

23.  What  proportion  do  you  find  generally  that  the  usual  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor 
law  valuation  ? It  is  impossible  to  define  that.  I do  not  believe  that  the  poor  law  valu- 
ations are  upon  any  fixed  principle.  I believe  the  valuators  are  sometimes  very  incompetent, 
and  in  other  cases  they  may  be  influenced  by  a variety  of  motives  ; they  generally  lean  to 
the  tenants  with  a view'  of  throwing  a greater  onus  upon  the  landlord. . If  the  land  is  valued 
under  the  intrinsic  value,  the  landlord  pays  the  difference  between  the  valuation  and  the 
rent  assumed.  He  pays  not  only  the  half,  but  the  whole. 

2^-  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  farmers  ? — 
No,  that  is  not  the  system  at  all  upon  the  estates  I manage,  it  is  quite  the  contrary ; that  is  • 
a system  I objected  to. 

25.  Do  the  small  tenants  depend  for  their  rent  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?— 

I here  is  not  much  done  by  the  local  usurers,  but  the  loan  funds  are  beginning  to  operate 
m the  country ; they  are  not  very  general,  but  where  they  are  acted  upon  they  are  very 
beneficial  to  the  people,  and  I hope  and  believe  they  will  be  more  extended, 
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26.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  accurately  the  working  of  any  of  them  9- 
No,  I have  not,  I am  not  connected  with  any  of  them.  1 know  of  them  from  the  report  of 
friends  of  mine  who  are  actually  employed  in  them  lJorc  01 

27  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  9-Di, 
trarnt  and  ejectment,  as  the  case  may  be.  ° A'IS 


‘°  SeUthG  "~Speakiiig  of  those  like  myself. 


believ< 


29.  Generally  through  the  country,  can  you  state  whether  it  occurs  frequently  ?_It  is 
avoided  where  it  can  be  avoided  ; it  more  frequently  occurs  than  we  could  wish 

30.  Can  you  state  the  general  cost  of  distraining  upon  a tenant ’—There  is  th. 

allowed  by  law,  4s.  6d„  but  I believe  that  amount  is  not  recovered;  those  bailiffs  lemplov 
rarely  recover  as  much,  merely  the  amount  of  the  costs  they  are  put  to.  If  a tenant  iS 
Sdrivertfees  0Ca!  7 ‘ he  18  “hie  to  do  so,  and  he  is  mulcted  of  wha“are 

31.  What  m the  usual  payment  to  the  keeper  if  it  is  necessaiyto  leave  one  upon  the 

premises  ?_One  shilhng  a day  and  2s.  the  mght ; it  seldom  amounts  to  so  much,  particularly 
m the  rural  districts,  where  labour  is  cheaper— perhaps  2s.  a day  and  a night.  T 

32.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ?_ For  a -particular 
gale.  What  is  conmderod  a receipt  on  account  is  when  the  payment  is  not  Complete 
without  specifying  the  day.  Then  when  the  rent  is  paid  up  a proper  receipt  is  given  There 
is  imuidly  a running  gale  m this  country  I do  not  look  for  the' May  rent  tffl  the  month 

f “fP*? 1 fil J a reasonable  indulgence  very  beneficial,  and  beyond  that  injurious 

33.  Does  the  practice  prevail  of  holding  old  arrears  over  the  tenants  where  the  rent  has 
been  reduced  though  not  legal?— It  is  most  dishonest  and  most  unusual,  but  there  are 
instances  that  will  come  before  you  here  in  which  it  is  practised,  hut  it  cannot  be  where 
there  is  a man  of  honour  and  good  feeling. 

wl!?6  “S  t0ld  iQ  Sen^l  ^mediately  under  tbe  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middiemen?— Tbere  are  many  middlemen  through  the  country,  hut  it  is  generally  the 
wish  of  the  proprietors  now,  to  let  to  the  occupier  as  far  as  it  can  he  carried  out  I think 
that  the  landed  proprietors  are  the  most  maligned  men.  There  are  exceptions  to  every 
rule,  and  the  people  are  oppressed  by  the  lower  class  of  middlemen  and  land  jobbers  but 
the  middlemen  I consider  m many  cases  are  a necessary  link  between  the  landlord’  and 
tenant. 

35.  Do  you  make  that  observation  from  your  general  experience  as  well  as  your  local 
onm  w\°n  uPon  the,se  Particular  estates  ?— Yes,  that  is  the  result  of  my  general  experience. 
3b.  What  generally  is  the  state  in  which  you  find  the  tenantry  under  a middleman  at 
the  expiration  of  a leaser— Very  often  in  a very  indifferent  state.  One  of  the  landlord’s 
great  grievances,  in  my  opinion,  is,  that  he  lets  his  farm  for  a term  very  usual  in  this  country 
ot  three  lives;  he  lets  to  a tenant  he  considers  a very  industrious  man,  who  goes  to  live 
upon  it,  and  at  the  end  of  those  lives,. which  may  run  to  sixty  years,  he  finds  it  covered 
71lby,a  PauP?r  population,  and  if  the  fixity  of  tenure  was  carried  out  there  would  be  nothing 
lert  for  the  landlord  in  a short  time,  in  my  opinion.  ° 

J^at  do  you  understand  by  fixity  of  tenure  ?— The  idea  that  is  created  in  the  minds 
ox  the  lower  orders  is,  that  they  are  not  to  he  disturbed,  under  any  circumstances,  in  their 
holdings— that  they  have  a birthright  in  the  soil.  I do  not  even  know  that  the  payment 
ot  rent  is  a necessary  condition.  I mean  by  saying  that  there  would  he  nothing  left  to  the 
landlord,  that  if  the  principle  was  carried  out,  of  allowing  all  the  paupers  to  remain  upon 
the  estate,  there  would  be  nothing  left  for  the  landlord ; it  would  be  quite  insufficient  to 
maintain  the  inhabitants. 

3.8.  Do  you  find  generally  that  the  class  of  middlemen  are  of  themselves  a distressed 
body,  or  in  general  in  pretty  good  circumstances? — I should  incline  to  say  that  they  are 
m general  in  pretty  good  circumstances. 

39.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  purchase  up  any  of  the  leases  that  they  have  held  on  the 
properties,  when  near  their  termination? — No,  I have  not;  I have,  upon  my  own  property, 
a some  period  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  renewed  to  my  tenants,  in  some  instances, 
U.A  n^t  know  that  I would  be  justified  in  doing,  that  upon  my  employer’s  property. 

4U.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Those  that  I act  for 
ost  invariably  let  by  lease ; there  are  some  few  instances  at  will,  hut  they  are  only 
exceptions.  J 

41.  What  are  the  general  covenants  in  the  leases?— The  general  covenants  are  those 
a are  oidinary  in  all  leases — nothing  very  stringent.  Latterly  covenants  are  introduced 
to  prevent  subletting. 

NV^'  T^aVe  U hadauy  occasion  to  act  upon  any  of  those  covenants  against  subletting? — 
know  heretofore  that  the  leases  entitled  the  landlord,  under  his  covenant,  to  recover 
P sse.s®1®n  1 arid  f have  known  cases  where  that  was  brought  before  the  court,  and  it  was 
variably  decided  by  the  jury  in  favour  of  the  tenant.  Now  the  law  is  altered,  and  I 
believe  the  covenants  are  sufficient. 

y°u  kbby  what  the  costs  are  of  carrying  that  out  ?— The  costs  of  the  ejectment, 

44  caiJned  *°  a rec°rd.  If  it  is  a pecuniary  penalty  it  is  an  action  of  covenant. 

, j o “een  anJ  consolidation  of  farms  upon  the  properties  with  which  you  are 
connected  ?_Yes,  there  have  been  in  some  instances. 

0 wtiat  e^e^t,  and  by  what  means  carried  out  ? — That  depends  upon  a variety  of 
rpnt  j®  Relative  situation,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land,  the  payment  of  the 

’ p e condition  of  the  people.  I consider  a farm  of  fifty  to  100  acres  a good  farm 
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of  arable  land.  By  consolidation  I mean,  paupers  have  been  got  rid  of,  and  the  farms  have 
been  so  consolidated ; as  to  the  middleman  who  held  before  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  letting  to  three  or  four  occupiers ; and  if  I had  the 
means  of  selecting,  I took  three  or  four  out  of  those  who  held  before,  according  to  their 
means. 

46.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — It  does. 

47.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlord  ? — Since  the  last  act  many  of  the  landlords  have 
endeavoured  to  prevent  it. 

48.  How  far  have  they  been  successful  in  preventing  it? — They  succeed  if  they  persist 
in  carrying  out  the  covenants.  One  useful  mode  is  to  prevent  the  building  of  houses. 

49.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  ? — They  are  getting  more  numerous  and  richer  ; their  circumstances  in  every  way 
appear  to  be  improved,  both  as  to  their  habitations  and  clothing,  and  farms,  and  in  every 
way. 

50.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  more  wealthy  ? — I fear  not.  There  are  many  tenants 
who  would  be  better  off  if  they  were  labourers  upon  the  soil. 

51.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  getting  better? — It  appears  to  me  pretty 
much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  a very  long  time.  In  the  rural  districts  there  are  not 
more  than  I think  are  necessary. 

52.  Can  they  obtain  employment,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — The  rate  of  wages  is 
very  low ; it  varies.  I should  say  it  does  not  exceed  8 d.  a day  in  general ; in  some 
instances  Is.  a day ; in  some  cases  less  than  8 d.  The  wages  are  higher  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Cork.  There  is  another  mode  of  dealing  with  the  labourers,  by  giving 
them  less  money  and  diet. 

53.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Scarcely  any.  There  has 
been  one  this  season  upon  Lord  Cork’s  estate,  the  only  agrarian  outrage  in  my  time,  and  I 
have  been  connected  with  it  forty-five  years. 

54.  Li  what  do  you  consider  that  that  originated? — That  requires  a little  history.  It 
was  one  of  those  leases  let  to  a gentleman  of  a large  estate  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  at  the 
very  remote  end  of  Kerry,  upon  three  fives ; his  own  fife  was  the  last.  The  lease  was 
made  over  fifty  years  ago.  Upon  his  death  we  found  the  farm  covered  with  a pauper  popu- 
lation. He  died  in  the  month  of  December,  1840.  I got  possession  of  the  entire  farm, 
put  out  of  the  farm  all  these  paupers,  and  allowed  them  at  that  inclement  season  to  go  in 
till  the  succeeding  25th  of  March.  When  the  25th  of  March  came,  as  is  often  the  case,  they 
declined  to  give  possession.  I had  agreed  previously  to  this,  expecting  to  get  possession, 
to  let  half  the  farm  to  the  most  solvent  of  those  persons — numbers  not  being  very  solvent — 
and  the  other  half  I let  to  a wealthy  farmer  on  an  adjoining  property,  who  took  it  for  the 
residence  of  his  son.  When  they  refused  possession,  I brought  an  ejectment  on  the  title ; 
but  by  the  management  of  their  attorneys  I was  kept  out  of  possession  two  years  and  a 
half.  At  length  we  got  possession  of  the  land,  and  I put  out  those  paupers ; and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  the  agrarian  disturbance  I allude  to.  The  house  of  the  in-coming  tenant 
was  burnt,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage ; but  we 
believe  it  was  those  who  were  dispossessed.  There  was  a meeting  of  magistrates,  and  a 
reward  offered  for  them  apprehension,  but  hitherto  without  effect. 

55.  Were  any  means  taken  to  provide  for  the  pauper  tenants  put  out  ? — Ho ; not  hi  this 
particular  instance.  They  came  in  generally  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

56.  Were  any  allowances  made  to  them,  such  as  their  crops  or  the  timber  of  their 
houses  . Yes,  they  got  the  crops,  and  the  arrears  of  rent  were  forgiven;  but  Lord  Cork 
would  have  dealt  most  liberally  with  them,  as  he  has  done  on  all  occasions,  but  they  put 
themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law,  I may  say. 

57.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  the  system  adopted  as  to  the  under-tenants  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  middleman’s  lease  ? — We  prefer  them,  if  they  are  proper  persons  to  let  the 
lands  to,  and  give  them  a decided  preference. 

58.  In  the  instance  to  which  you  have  referred,  to  what  extent  were  the  farms  raised  ?— 

1 do  not  know  exactly.  It  is  partly  mountain  and  partly  arable  land.  It  is  upon  the  very 
remote  coast  of  Kerry.  J 

59.  What  was  the  size  of  the  whole  farm ?— Between  400  and  500  acres;  but  much  of 
it  not  ht  for  cultivation.  Lands  are  not  let  by  the  acre  in  that  district,  generally  speaking. 

60.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — In  the  first 
payment  of  rent  due  before  the  striking  of  the  rate. 

61.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measure  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice, 
or  as  to  the  burdens  upon  land? — Many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  some  plan  for  remu- 
nerating  the  tenants  for  improvements  would  be  desirable ; but  there  are  a great  many 
difficulties  which  will  arise  in  carrying  that  out. 

62.  From  what  do  those  difficulties,  in  your  opinion,  arise  ? — Partly,  I think,  from  the 
present  proprietors  being  in  very  many  cases  tenants  for  fife ; and  if  they  allow  for  the 
improvements  made,  their  successor,  to  the  injury  of  their  family,  would  be  benefited  by  it. 
Another  reason  is,  that  the  lauded  proprietors  are  so  often  encumbered  in  this  country  by 
mortgages,  that  very  little  would  be  left  to  him  if  he  has  to  pay  those  mortgages. 

b 6.  Do  you  think  that  the  last  suggestion  might  be  met  by  the  Scotch  system,  permitting 
the  strict  tenant  in  tail  to  burden  the  estate  with  a sum  for  improvements,  not  exceeding 
a defined  number  of  years’  rent  ?— That  appears  to  me  to  be  very  feasible.  When  a tenant 
becomes  embarrassed  his  property  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  court,  and  a receiver  .is 
appom  e . \ hether  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  I do  not  know,  not  being  professionally 
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bred ;■  -but  it  is  the  practice  of  the  court,  that  the  landlord  cannot  have  recourse  to  the 
land  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent,  either  by  distress  or  ejectment,  'without  application  to  the 
court.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  a direct  interference  with  his  right  as  landlord,  to  enter 
upon  non-payment  of  rent.  At  present  he  is  obliged  to  apply  to  the  court  before  he  can 
distrain  for  the  recovery  of  his  own  rent. 

[T/tc  witness  withdrew.'] 


13<A  Sept.,  1844. 

741. 

Daniel  Leahy,  esq. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Burke,  sworn  and  examined,  74?,, 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Prospect  Villa,  within  ten  miles  of  Cork.  Lieut..Col.T.Burke. 

2.  You  are  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  and  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — I manage  a good 
deal  of  property  for  my  brother-in-law — 16,000  acres  of  land,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  That 
property  is  in  different  districts  in  the  county. 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving? — Considerably. 

5.  In  what  particulars  ? — Almost  in  every  particular.  I think  they  are  getting  more  into 
green  crops  ; and  the  system  of  agriculture  has  much  improved  in  consequence  of  the  lessons 
they  have  had  from  time  to  time  from  the  agricultural  societies  established  in  the  baronies  of 
the  county  at  large.  The  gentry  of  the  county  are  also  much  improved  in  the  mode  of  agri- 
culture ; and  of  course  the  people  take  lessons  from  them. 

6.  What  manures  do  they  principally  use  ? — That  depends  upon  the  locality.  If  it  is  near 
the  sea,  they  use  sea-weed  and  sand,  and  partially  mud.  If  it  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  they  use  dung  and  lime,  and  they  mix  it  a great  deal  in  the  remote  parts, 
where  there  is  bog,  with  the  turf  mud.  That  is  the  general  sort  of  manure  they  use.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Macroom,  they  have  recourse  to  it;  and  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
they  have  very  little  green  crops — scarcely  any. 

7.  Are  the  farms  principally  tillage  farms,  or  are  there  many  large  grazing  farms  ? — Very 
few  are  grazing  farms — chiefly  tillage. 

8.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — I am  not  acquainted 
with  many  now  a days.  When  farms  have  been  held  many  years  back,  and  the  old  leases 
are  existing,  they  are  held  in  common  ; but,  generally  speaking,  though  the  tenants  have 
continued,  each  of  them  has  his  separate  ground,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  take  leases.  It 
is  very  difficult  to  get  them  to  do  it. 

9.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  reason  of  that  ? — In  the  first  place  we  find  where 
the  landlord  treats  them  with  kindness,  and  the  agent  is  upon  the  spot,  and  they  can  have 
recourse  to  him,  they  have  that  confidence  in  the  landlord  and  agent  that  they  do  not 
require  nor  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  taking  out  a lease.  I speak  of  my  own  knowledge 
of  several  farms.  The  tenants  have  never  taken  out  a lease  ; but  I must  say  that  that  is 
confined  to  the  estate  I speak  of.  For  twenty-five  yearn  we  have  not  dispossessed  a tenant 
for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  but  the  arrears  are  very  heavy  ; and  if  he  was  like  many  land- 
lords he  could  not  afford  to  do  it.  But  having  no  family,  he  is  able  to  indulge  the  tenants. 

We  dispossessed  two  for  sheep  stealing  and  improper  conduct. 

10.  In  what  maimer  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — By  proposal 
generally,  and  sometimes  by  valuation ; but  generally  spealdng,  the  value  is  ascertained 
by  the  agent,  sometimes  by  his  assistant,  sometimes  by  the  bailiff,  and  then  it  is  ascertained 
what  the  value  of  the  land  is,  according  to  the  proposal. 

1 1 . What  proportion,  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  does  the  letting  value 
bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I cannot  exactly  say  what  the  proportion  is,  because  the  poor 
law  valuation  has  been  made  so  incorrectly.  It  has  been  made,  particularly  in  this  union,  in  so 
hurried  a manner  in  order  to  get  the  poor-house  to  work  at  all,  that  those  who  were  valuing, 
even  in  my  district,  were  supposed  to  value  1,500  acres  per  day,  and  they  really  rode  on  horse- 
back through  the  country,  and  took  chance  as  much  for  their  guide  as  any  thing,  aud  it  was 
found  to  be  not  quite  correct;  but  to  perfect  as  far  they  could  their  valuation,  they  took  it  from 
the  county  collector’s  book,  and  in  our  district  that  was  very  correct,  because  on  a former  occa- 
sion, when  valuing  the  barony,  the  magistrates  appointed  a valuator,  the  most  intelligent  man 
they  could  find  in  the  barony,  and  I think  it  was  struck  with  as  much  accuracy  as  it  could  be. 

12.  About  what  year  was  that  valuation  ? — About  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

13.  Has  there  not  been  a considerable  change  in  the  relative  value  of  the  townlands 
since  that? — Yes,  there  has  in  some  instances,  according  to  the  improvement  that  has 
been  made ; but  some  of  the  lands  in  the  county  were  as  valuable  then  as  they  are  to  day, 
and  more  so,  because  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  more  valuable.  I only  speak  of  my  own 
barony.  I think  it  was  more  hastily  made  because  it  was  attached  to  the  Cork  union,  and 
the  object  of  the  commissioners  who  came  over  was  to  set  the  poor-house  going  at  once.  It 
was  done  in  a most  hurried  manner.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  Ivinsale  union,  they  have 
only  paid  two  rates,  and  we  are  paying  the  seventh,  which  has  created  a great  deal  of  discon- 
tent on  our  side  of  the  county. 

14.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — I believe  the  custom 
differs  exceedingly.  I could  not  say  that  the  same  system  exists  with  any  two  landlords 
in  the  county  ; it  depends  entirely  on  the  agent  or  the  landlord,  and  the  necessities  of  the 
landlord.  In  some  instances  the  landlord  does  not  claim  his  rent  till  a second  gale  is  due ; 
they  allow  what  is  called  a running  gale,  and  sometimes  they  let  it  remain  considerably 
longer. 

15.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — No,  scarcely 
ever,  to  my  knowledge.  I speak  for  the  tenants  of  the  gentleman  I act  for.  I do  not 
think  they  ever  do  ; they  wait  till  they  make  the  rent  by  their  crops. 
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ISth  Sept.,  1844.  16.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Sometimes 

they  distrain  ; that  is  the  last  resource,  as  far  as  I know  myself.  Our  mode  is  to  send 
Lieut. -Col  T*Burke.  ^own  at  a certain  period  of  the  year,  this  period  when  the  crops  are  in  their  haggards,  and 
then  there  is  an  allowance  made  to  them  for  all  the  expense  of  the  farm ; and  we  are  satis- 
fied if  we  get  a certain  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  crop.  • 

1 7.  What  proportion  ? — If  we  get  near  two-thirds,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied. 

18.  Does  that  settle  the  whole  rent,  or  are  arrears  carried  on  against  the  tenant  ? It 

settles  with  the  cottier  tenant ; that  does  not  apply  to  the  middlemen  or  the  large  holders 
of  land.  When  there  is  a year’s  rent  due,  they  pay  half  a year ; they  are  left  to  their  own 
option  to  pay  within  the  year. 

19.  What  sized  farm  do  you  include  under  the  term  “cottier  tenants?” — Sometimes 
sixty  acres,  sometimes  fifty,  and  sometimes  forty.  Sometimes  it  comes  down  to  thirty,  and 
when  farms  have  been  thickly  inhabited,  we  sometimes  have  five  acres  and  three  acres 
and  so  on. 

20.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  you  think  a poor  man  can  support  a family, 
and  pay  rent  ? — He  could  not  support  a family  upon  less  than  eight  or  ten  acres,  but  they 
are.  quite  satisfied  if  they  have  a small  piece  of  ground  for  the  potato  crop,  and  a cabin,  to 
assist  their  labour. 

21.  But  without  labour  they  require  eight  or  ten  acres? — Yes,  without  employment 
they  could  very  well  manage  seven  or  eight  acres. 

22.  Exclusive  of  labour,  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  that  would  support  them  ? — Not 
under  eight  or  ten  acres.  It  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  extent  of  the  family,  whether 
numerous  or  not. 


23.  Are  the  receipts  given  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale?— 
They  are  generally  given  by  us  for  a particular'  gale,  or  on  account ; they  are  given  regu- 
larly for  a gale  to  those  who  pay  up  the  rent. 

24.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men ? — There  are  a good  many  middlemen ; the  greater  part  of  the  Connor  estate  is  let  to 
middlemen. 

25.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  compared  with  the  condition  of 
the  tenantry  holding  direct  from  the  proprietors  ? — I think  that  the  situation  of  the  tenantry 
holding  under  some  of  those  middlemen  is  as  good  as  the  condition  of  any  tenantry  bolding 
under  any  of  the  noblemen  in  the  country.  I think  them  a most  valuable  class,  though 
they  are  not  in  favour  of  late  years ; in  the  course  of  time  they  will  be  found  a most 
valuable  class ; whex-e  they  have  an  interest  in  the  land  they  have  always  come  forward  to 
aid  the  cottier  tenantry,  and  advance  the  rent.  They  have  paid  the  rent  out  of  their  own 
pocket,  and  then  .waited  till  they  ascertained  the  value  of  the  improvements,  and  given 
them  an  opportunity  of  making  the  most  of  it ; but  some  of  them  are  quite  the  reverse.  I 
speak  as  far  as  my  own  knowledge  goes. 

. 26.  . Do  you  perceive  any  difference  in  their  mode  of  dealing  with  their  under-tenants, 
since  it  has  become  so  universal  to  displace  them  at  the  end  of  their  leases  ? — I am  not 
acquainted  with  any  alteration.  I cannot  speak  generally,  but  as  far  as  my  knowledge 

goes  we  have  always  renewed  to  the  middleman ; and  the  reason  I give  for  saying  so  is 

and.  I have  been  at  variance  with  a great  many  of  the  gentry  of  tin's  county  in  point  of 
opinion — because  I consider  that  these  middlemen  are  the  most  valuable  class  in  the 
country.  Where  they  are  treated  as  they  ought  to  be  by  the  landlords,  they  treat  their 
tenantry  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to  expect.  I never  saw  any  harshness.  They  are  the 
only  persons  that  the  cottier  tenant  goes  to  for  advice,  except  the  whole  thing  is  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  priest.  In  so  distant  a district  as  Skibbereen,  it  is  impossible  that  a 
landlord  residing  here  in  Cork,  or  below  Cork,  or  his  agent  residing  as  far  off,  can  know 
°*  . °.se  ^enanti  5 an-d  the  middleman  is  a man  of  great  importance. 

2 ertainin g that  opinion,  do  you  think  it  desirable,  regarding  the  interests  of  the 
tenantry,  that  the  landlord  should  renew  the  lease  to  the  middleman,  rather  than  give  a 
lease  to  a tenant  immediately  under  himself  ?— Yes ; I would  consider  so,  where  the 
middleman  was  a well-conducted  man,  and  treated  the  tenants  well,  because  he  has  the 
power  ot  managing  those  tenantry,  and  the  power  of  showing  them  more  kindness  than  it 
is  possible  for  the  agent  or  the  landlord  to  do ; they  cannot  possibly  mix  with  them  in  the 
way  he  would  do. 

28.  Are  you  confining  your  opinion  to  where  there  are  a non-resident  agent  and  land- 
lord  ; or  do  you  think  that  a non-resident  landlord  had  better  let  to  a middleman,  though 
he  could  have  an  intelligent  active  agent  resident  ?— Yes ; I think  he  had  better  let  it  to  a 
middleman. 


i x?-9'  ? Istting  to  a middleman  do  you  take  any  measures  to  restrict  him  as  to  sub- 
letting — i es,  always.  It  depends  a good  deal  upon  the  nature  of  the  farm.  If  it  is  very 
remote  and  coarse  land  we  give  him  the  power  of  subletting,  to  a certain  extent.  If  we 
let  to  the  occupying  tenants  ourselves  we  restrict  them. 

111  a “ew  lease  to  a middleman  do  you  assume  that  the  ordinary  letting  value 

of  the  ground  is  required  by  the  landlord  ?-No ; we  certainly  do  not.  As  far  as  we  are 
£enera%  let to  middlemen,  four  or  five  or  six  years  before  the  lease  expires, 
“^improvements  should  not  go  to  ruin  when  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  cottier 
tenants.  We  ascertain  to  a certain  degree  the  value  of  the  land,  and  according  to  the 
35  wArU1&  We  ted^6  4 SuPP°se  it  is  worth  £200  a year,  we  let  it  to  them  for 
worid  offer  WOUld  offer;  we  giye  it  to  them  ten  per  cent,  less  than  others 
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31.  Do  you  rnolte  any  arrangement  as  to  the  number  or  the  rent  of  the  tenants  under 
them  ? — No ; we  have  not  made  that  arrangement  upon  these  coarse  farms.  I have  found 
it  an  advantage  to  allow  them,  in  these  mountainy  and  boggy  farms,  to  have  a vast  number 
of  occupies  upon  it ; and  they  till  it  tor  the  benefit  of  their  families,  and  pay  a very  small 
rent. 

32.  In  your  opinion  is  it  bettor  for  the  occupiers  that  they  should  hold  under  middle 
men,  or  that  they  should  hold  under  the  proprietors,  at  £150  a rear  ?— I think  it  better 
for  the  landlord  that  the  middleman  should  hold  under  him  than  the  cottier  tenants  when 
the  land  is  at  a distance  from  him.  If  an  agent  only  goes  to  collect  the  rent  twice ’a  year 
he  can  have  very  little  knowledge  as  to  their  wants  or  their  privations  ; the  middleman  is 
on  the  spot  generally  with  them ; ho  generally  resides  on  the  farm,  or  the  farm  next  and 
knows  all  their  wants  and  necessities,  and  aids  them  in  the  way  I have  stated 

33.  Do  you  think  it  better  for  the  occupiers  that  the  middleman  should  stand  between 
them  aud  the  landlord,  though  the  same  farm  should  be  let  to  the  occupying  tenants  at 
£150  ?— I should  consider,  if  the  farm  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  agent  or  landlord,  it  would 
be  better  let  to  the  cottier  tenants  at  £150  where  they  had  the  care  of  the  a"ent  or  the 
landlord,  but  where  it  was  at  a distance  it  would  be  an  injury  to  the  landlord  “to  let  it  at 
£200  a year  to  cottier  tenants. ' If  lie  made  them  a term  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years 
there  would  be  so  many  families  upon  it  the  land  would  scarcely  he  able  to  support  them  ’ 

34.  Is  there  any  system,  upon  any  of  the  properties  with  which  you  are  connected  of 
assisting  the  tenants  in  improvements  upon  lands  or  buildings  ?— In  buildings  there’ is 
generally  speaking.  When  a tenant  occupies  a farm  on  a new  lease,  the  landlord  allows 
him  for  building  barns  and  houses,  aud  he  allows  him  so  much  an  acre  in  the  rent  for 
manuring  the  laud. 

35.  Is  that  system  earned  out  by  the  cottier  tenantry  ?_Yes ; it  is  more  by  the  cottier 
tenantry  than  the  others. 

36.  Has  any  system  been  introduced  of  assisting  them  in  draining  ?— No ; it  is  quite  new 
in  the  country.  They  are,  where  they  have  an  interest  in  the  land,  adopting  it. 

37.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the  large 

farmers  are  becoming  richer  ? — No,  I do  not.  6 

3S.  Are  the  small  tenantry?— No,  I do  not  think  that  either  are;  the  produce  of  the 
soil  is  too  low  ; hut  on  the  contrary. 

39.  Are  the  labourers  better  off? — I do  not  see  any  change  in  the  labourers,  either  one 
way  or  the  other ; the  price  of  labour  is  the  same  as  it  was  during  the  wav.  There  has  no 
material  alteration  taken  place. 

40.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — With  a farmer,  during  the  harvest  or  potato  digging, 
from  1 Od.  to  1a-.  a day,  with  then-  diet;  with  the  gentry  of  the  country,  who  employ  so 
many  labourers  throughout  the  year,  they  pay  them  lOd.  or  1.9..  and  the  others  pay  them 
8a.,  according  to  the  mo  Jus  of  the  country. 

41.  Can  employment  lie  pretty  generally  obtained  at  that  rate  of  wages? — No  ; only  at 
particular  times.  At  the  harvest  time  and  at  the  potato  digging  tune.  But  from  this  time 
to  the  potato  digging  time  the  people  are  at  a stand  still,  and  the  immense  population  of 
the  country  is  such  that  wo  do  not  know  what  can  be  done  for  them. 

42.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — None  whatever.  In  the  dis- 
turbance of  1822  that  district  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  quiet,  owing  in  a great  measure  to 
the  activity  of  the  gentry  and  magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  went  about  the 
roads  in  the  day,  and  kept  a watch  over  the  neighbourhood;  but  the  people  were  perfectly 
well  conducted. 

43.  What  proportion  in  the  district  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  poor 
law  valuation  ? — That  depends  so  much  upon  public  roads — one  half-year  a bridge  is  built 
m the  barony,  and  there  are  several  new  roads.  It  varies  very  considerably ; hut,  generally 
speaking,  in  the  barony,  which  is  a small  one,  it  is  close  upon  fourteen  or  fifteen  per  cent. 

It  depends  so  much  upon  the  public  works  carried  on. 

44.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — Whenever  they 
bnng  in  the  receipt  on  the  payment  of  any  rent.  We  do  not  wait  to  have  the  whole  of  the 
rent  paid ; but  when  they  pay  any  portion  of  the  rent,  and  bring  in  the  poor  rate  ticket,  it 
is  allowed. 

45.  Have  you  heard  many  complaints  at  the  market  as  to  the  weights  ? — No,  I have  not 
nearcl  much.  We  have  had  complaints  of  the  market  as  to  corn.  The  agricultural  society 
nas  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  remedy  it.  The  citizens  have  the  majority.  Of 
course  what  we  say  goes  almost  for  nothing. 

46  Can  you  state  the  nature  of  the  grievances  complained  of? — The  grievances  the 
agricultural  society  complained  of  were,  that  there  were  such  and  such  deductions  made 
rom  every  bag  of  corn  brought  in,  and  every  cwt.  of  pork  brought  in.  I believe  two 
pounds  were  deducted  for  beamage,  aud  seven  pounds  besides,  so  that  the  farmer  lost  nine 
pounds  when  his  corn  came  to  market  upon  every  twenty  stones  of  wheat,  but  that  has  been 
so  ar  reduced  that  they  only  take  one  pound  where  they  took  two  formerly.  I think  the 
se^®n  pounds  are  for  tret,  tare,  and  beamage. 

7.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — No,  I have  not.  My 
owledge  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  for  that  purpose  ; but  having  been  formerly  employed 
• an  ™Paiu  assistant  commissioner  under  the  poor  law  inquiry,  I may  state  that  our 
pression  certainly  was  then  that  the  state  of  the  poor  labourer  was  such  that  it  could  not 
Tmn°in+!'nUeCf Diuck  l°ngei'>  unless  something  was  done  to  improve  their  condition.  Of  the 
P puiation  of  Cork,  at  that  time,  the  number  that  got  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  without 
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the  prospect  of  a breakfast  or  dinner  -were  several  thousands,  in  the  city  of  Cork  alone. 
We  examined  almost  every  street  and  lodging  in  Cork,  and  the  misery  was  beyond  any 
thing  I can  describe  to  you. 

48.  Wliat  year  was  this  ? — I think  about  ten  years  ago.  In  one  house  in  Upper  Barrack- 
street  we  found  five  or  six  and  thirty  inhabitants,  women  and  children,  and  aged  men,  and 
in  that  house  there  was  only  one  box  that  contained  a quantity  of  broken  straw,  to  spread 
upon  the  damp  floor  at  night,  and  they  all  slept  upon  it,  covered  with  the  clothing  they 
wore  in  the  day  time,  and  they  passed  the  day  begging. 

49.  Did  your  inquiries  extend  beyond  Cork? — Yes  ; to  Kinsale,  Bantry,  Macroom,  and 
to  Tralee. 

50.  Did  you  find  the  condition  of  the  people  in  those  towns  equally  bad  ? — A good  many 
of  them  ; but  not  to  the  extent  hy  any  means  as  in  Cork. 

51.  Do  you  remember  what  recommendations  were  made  by  yourself  and  your  colleaguea 
on  that  occasion  ? — One  of  the  things  we  recommended  most  was  some  employment  for 
the  people.  We  also  recommended,  if  possible,  some  system  of  building  fever  hospitals, 
or  attaching  them  to  dispensaries  ; and  I still  persist  in  saying  there  is  nothing  in  tins  part 
of  Ireland  wanted  so  much — nothing  whatever.  The  poor-house  is  a mere  folly  compared 
with  the  utility  of  a fever  hospital  attached  to  dispensaries.  The  fever  attacks  an  unfortu- 
nate family,  and  before  it  is  known  what  the  disease  is,  two  or  three  are  carried  off,  and 
five  or  six  ultimately.  They  have  the  greatest  dislike  to  be  sent  to  the  fever  hospital  in 
Cork,  and  in  that  way  several  families  were  swept  away.  We  recommended  the  con-acre 
system  to  be  done  away  with,  and  some  other  system  to  be  substituted,  because  the  con- 
acre tenant  expends  a great  deal  of  his  capital  in  manuring  the  land,  and  if  it  is  a bad  crop 
he  is  not  remunerated,  and  then  the  person  from  whom  he  holds  it  has  it  for  the  corn  for 
the  next  year,  and  that  tends  to  impoverish  the  poor  people  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I do 
not  know  how  they  can  subsist  without  it. 

52.  Did  you  recommend  any  system  as  a substitute  for  it  ? — No ; we  recommended  labour. 

53.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  comparative  condition  of  the  people  now  in  these  towns, 
as  far  as  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  ? — They  have  better  food  in  the  towns. 

54.  From  what  has  that  arisen  ? — From  then-  sobriety.  In  my  neighbourhood  there  are 
several  residents  who,  three  years  ago,  were  complete  paupers,  shoemakers  and  tailors,  and 
I know  some  of  them  to  have  £40  or  £45  in  the  savings’  bank.  I know  it  is  at  the  banks, 
because  they  deposit  the  books  with  me.  There  is  one  man  in  my  neighbourhood,  with 
respect  to  whom  it  is  not  two  years  since  he  gave  up  drinking.  I saw  him  one  day  rolling 
in  the  mud.  I sent  for  him,  and  when  he  came  to  Cork,  he  took  the  pledge,  and  has  now 
£46  in  the  savings’  bank.  He  is  a shoemaker. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Henry  Mannix , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Richmond,  near  Glanmire,  about  four  miles  and  a half 
from  Cork. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — At  present  I am  farming.  I was  a barrister  for  some  years. 

3.  Are  you  farming  your  own  property  ? — Yes. 

4.  What  extent  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — Two  hundred  and  eighty-four  statute  acres. 

5.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  Glanmire  ? — Yes,  I am.  I am  also 
well  acquainted  with  a portion  of  the  Fermoy  barony,  in  which  I have  property. 

6.  Do  you  consider  generally  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  ? — Yes,  I do. 

7.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I consider  that  the  tenants  are  better  able  to  make 
improvements  than  they  were  when  the  rents  wore  something  higher.  In  the  war  time 
they  had  many  demands  upon  them,  and  the  rents  were  quite  in  proportion  to  the  times, 
and  they  did  not  lay  by  any  thing ; now  they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  brought  before  their  notice  by  the  agricultural  societies  : I know  that 
in  the  Fermoy  union. 

8.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  that  district  ? — Mine  are  about  forty 
acres. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  ? — They  grow  potatoes  in  the  lazy  beds,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  after  that  wheat,  and  after  that  oats. 

10.  What  will  the  land  bear  then?— Nothing  ; but  that  is  not  the  system  at  present. 

11.  What  is  the  present  system? — They  are  beginning  with  oats,  in  the  first  instance, 

and  drill  potatoes,  and  after  that  wheat  and  clover.  I am  now  speaking  of  tenants  in  the 
barony  of  Fermoy.  , 

12.  Is  there  much  clover  or  artificial  grasses  grown? — Yes;  in  the  last  two  years — in 
the  last  year  particularly,  the  demand  has  been  very  great  for  it  among  the  tenants. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — No  ; I have  none. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? By  proposal. 

I am  speaking  now  of  the  old  leases  that  were  granted  heretofore. 

15.  What  is  the  system  at  present  adopted  ? — I think  generally  now  landlords  put  a 
value  on  it,  and  take  as  near  to  that  as  they  possibly  can,  getting  a good  tenant.  I do  not 
think  the  system  of  proposal  is  generally  adopted  through  the  country. 

16.  How  do  the  landlords  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  value? — Either  from  then  own 
knowledge,  or  the  information  of  their  agents. 

17.  Is  it  customary  in  this  county  to  employ  educated  valuators  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  value  ? — No,  certainly  not,  unless  a gentleman’s  own  agent  is  qualified. 
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18.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? I 

think  the  letting  since  the  poor  law  valuation  has  come  into  operation  is  about  one  quarter 
more  than  the  valuation ; where  the  poor  law  valuation  has  been  20s.  the  letting  has  been 
2 5s. 

19.  In  ascertaining  the  value  to  be  asked  as  rent,  what  proportion  is  it  considered  that 
such  rent  should  bear  to  the  gross  produce  of  the  farm  ; what  is  the  process  by  which  you 
ascertain  the  proportion  to  be  received  as  rent  ? — I take  about  one-fourth  of  what  I conceive 
to  be  the  value,  in  proportion  to  the  lands  I have  cultivated,  in  the  barony  of  Fermoy,  in 
my  own  neighbourhood. 

20.  Do  you  endeavour  in  the  first  instance  to  ascertain  what  the  land  ought  to 
produce,  and  then  take  one-fourth  of  that  as  the  rent  ? — Yes,  as  rent. 

21.  Do  you  think  that  that  mode  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  real  letting  value  is 
pretty  general  ? — I should  conceive  not ; because  there  are  very  few  landlords  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  cultivating  their  own  lands  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  they  cannot  do  it 
from  their  own  knowledge  ; they  must  take  it  from  the  knowledge  of  their  agents. 

22.  As  far  as  you  have  had  any  experience,  when  professional  valuators  or  indifferent 
persons  are  called  in,  do  they  go  about  it  in  the  same  way,  or  is  it  taken  in  a general 
way  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  professional  valuators  being  called  in  in  any  instance  in  my 
neighbourhood,  or  where  I have  property. 

23.  If  the  mode  you  have  spoken  of  is  not  generally  pursued,  is  there  not  a danger  that 
that  which  is  called  the  value  is  what  people  will  give  ? — Yes,  there  is  a danger,  nhlem 
there  is  some  standard  taken  for  the  valuation.  I know  some  lauds  ordinarily  let  tar  beyond 
the  value  which  any  man  could  reasonably  make,  and  allow  himself  a fair  livelihood  out  of 
them.  Some  men  may  go  on  for  a few  years  in  that  way. 

24.  Letting  your  lands  upon  that  valuation,  do  you  still  find  that  they  are  one-fourth 
above  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  lands  in  the  barony  of  Fermoy, 
because  the  valuation  in  that  imion  has  been  taken  on  a different  principle  altogether  from 
the  valuation  in  the  Cork  union.  The  valuation  here  has  been  taken  much  higher  than  in 
the  Fermoy  union.  In  the  Fermoy  union  it  has  been  taken  at  a very  low  rate. 

25.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — The 
remedy  by  distress  is  very  little  enforced — it  is  chiefly  by  ejectment  when  a tenant  owes 
three  Or  four  years  and  becomes  incorrigible ; the  remedy  by  distress  is  very  little  enforced. 
Keepers  are  put  on ; but  a sale  is  very  seldom  enforced. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — Under  middlemen,  in  almost  all  instances,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

27.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  occupying  tenants  under  them,  compared  to  those 
holding  immediately  under  the  proprietors  ? — I may  conceive  myself  a middleman,  as  to 
the  barony  of  Fermoy  property,  where  I hold  property  at  2s.  an  acre  : part  of  it  is  let  at 
one  guinea  an  acre,  and  part  at  25s.  an  acre  ; there  are  parties  under  me  who  let  again. 

28.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  sub-tenants  ? — Those  who  are  under  middlemen,  such 
as  hold  at  nearly  rack-rents,  are  generally  in  a very  miserable  state. 

29.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

30.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  upon  them,  compared  to  that  of  the  occupiers 
under  the  middlemen  ? — If  the  property  has  been  under  the  courts  any  time,  they  are 
better  off  than  the  others ; because,  by  an  application  to  the  court  through  the  receiver, 
they  get  a reduction  in  their  rent  when  recommended  by  the  receiver. 

31.  Do  you  refer  to  property  under  the  courts  at  the  suit  of  creditors,  or  family  pro- 
perty ? — At  the  suit  of  creditors. 

32.  Do  you  find  under  them  it  is  easy  to  get  a reduction  of  the  rent  ? — Yes,  at  a fair 
valuation. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  here  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — By  lease  ; they 
are  not  fond  of  taking  land  in  tins  part  of  the  country,  nor  Fermoy,  without  a lease. 

34.  What  are  the  general  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — The  only  covenant  I ever  insert 
is,  that  no  houses  are  to  be  erected  but  slated  houses ; and  I give  the  slate  and  timber 
myself.  With  respect  to  liming,  there  is  a certain  portion  of  lime  I insist  upon  being  put 
out  when  they  till  the  land,  and  I make  them  an  allowance  of  a certain  quantity  of  culm  to 
burn  the  lime. 

35.  Are  those  allowances  secured  to  them  by  covenants  in  the  lease? — Yes ; and  I 
examine  the  receipts  from  the  collieries,  as  to  the  culm  obtained  by  them. 

36.  Is  there  any  other  assistance  given  them  in  draining,  or  other  improvements  of  the 
land  ? — None  whatever ; the  system  of  draining  is  very  backward  in  the  district  I speak  of. 

37.  Is  that  system  you  have  referred  to  generally  adopted  throughout  the  district? — 
Yes,  I think  it  is  very  general  to  give  them  allowances  for  culm. 

38.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-wall  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  at  all  ? — No. 

39.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — No,  I am  not 
aware  that  there  has.  I have  divided  some  farms  when  they  fell  out  of  lease. 

40.  What  course  did  you  pursue  in  that  instance  ? — I made  the  farms  about  forty  acres 
each ; I wish  always  to  get  them  between  thirty  and  forty  acres. 

41.  Did  that  involve  the  removal  of  many  tenants  ? — No,  none  except  cottier  tenants, 
taken  in  as  labourers  by  the  former  lessee. 

42.  What  quantity  of  ground  might  they  have  held? — Nothing  but  their  houses,  and 
perhaps  the  size  of  this  room.  The  only  tenant  I had  to  remove  was  a man  who  held  six 
acres,  and  he  emigrated  to  America  of  liis  own  accord  ; he  was  the  only  one  that 
deserved  the  name  of  a tenant. 

Part  HI.  D 
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18  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

43  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  toge  farmers  getting 
richei  ?— They  are  not  getting  richer,  tat  they  are  better  able  to  meet  their  rent  in  the 

last  tw^em  tta^brfore.^  better  ? -No,  not  in  my  neighbourhood. 

4o'  Are  the  labourers  ?— They  are  very  much  unproved  in  their  condition 
46  F -om  what  does  that  arise  ?-From  the  cheapness  of  clothing  and  diet  ; and  I 
consider  also  that  they  get  then-  potato  gardens  on  more  advantageous  terms  than  they  did 

be4T'what  rate  of  wages  can  a labourer  obtain  in  the  barony  of  Fermoy  ?— Eightpence 
a dav  • in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  lOd.  a day. 

48  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— No;  it  has  been  very  quiet 
at  all  times  I may  say,  within  the  last  fourteen  years.  . ... 

40  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Maud,  or  in  regard  to  the  county  cess  or  other 
bmdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ?— No,  I have  not  pre- 
pared  any  suggestions. 

f The  witness  withdrew .] 


William  Fagan,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  You  are  mayor  of  Cork? — Yes. 

2 Do  you  reside  in  Cork  ? — Near  Cork.  ...  no 

3 Yon  as  mayor  of  Cork,  have  the  superintendence  of  the  markets  under  your  charge  ?— 
Yes  in  connexion  with  others.  In  the  com  market  I am  one  of  a number  of  trustees 

ex-officio ; to  the  butter  market  we  have  nothing  particular  to  say. 

4 In  what  manner  are  the  trustees  constituted  ?— The  com  market  is  managed  hy  thirty 
trustees  six  appointed  from  the  town  council,  six  appointed  by  the  town  council  who  are 
not  members  of  the  town  council ; nine  are  appointed  by  the  county  grand  jury,  and  nine 

by  the  city  grand  jury  and  the  mayor  and  sheriffs.  , 

5 Is  that  by  charter  ?— No,  hy  a local  act  that  has  no  general  effect  outside  Cork. 

6 What  power  have  the  trustees?— They  have  the  power  of  obliging  all  corn  coming 
within  the  suburbs  to  be  brought  within  the  market  and  sold  there  ; and  there  is  a certain 
fpfi  chavned  for  the  weighing  of  the  corn,  under  the  act. 

7 Do  you  happen  to  remember  the  date  of  the  act? — In  1822,  the  3rd  and  4tli  of  Geo. 
IV. ' The  act  of  Parliament  speciies  that  the  county  grand  jury  shall  appoint  landholders, 
and  the  city  grand  jury  appoint  merchants. 

8.  What" is  the  fee  charged  ?— Threepence  per  hag  for  wheat,  l£c2.  per  hag  for  barley, 
and' Id.  a hag  for  oats ; hut  they  practically  charge  2|<2.  for  wheat.  The  weight  of  the  bag 
is  twenty  stones  of  wheat,  sixteen  barley,  and  fourteen  oats. 

9 Is  that  the  general  measure  hy  which  corn  is  bought  and  sold? — Yes,  here  it  is ; that 
is  the  o-eneral  measure.  I think  the  proportion  between  that  and  the  quarter  is  as  280  is 


10  Has  the  superintendence  of  the  markets  proved  efficient  and  useful  ? — Yes ; I have 
heard  no  complaints.  I believe  quite  the  contrary ; all  parties  are  satisfied  with  it.  There 
has  been  often  a good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  the  necessity  of  throwing  it  altogether  open, 
but  I do  not  hear  any  complaint  of  the  working  of  the  system.  There  have  been  state- 
ments, that  persons  ought  to  he  allowed  to  sell  their  produce  to  any  merchant  they  chose, 
without  going  to  this  market.  . _ x ...... 

11.  What  are  the  deductions  made  from  the  weight? — I understand  there  is,  m the  first 
instance,  two  pounds  taken  off  per  hag,  and  then  two  pounds  per  cwt. ; now  the  bag  does 
not  exactly  weigh  one  cwt.  There  are  two  pounds  taken  off  for  tret,  and  two  pounds  per 
cwt. : it  is  very  nearly  four  pounds  per  hag. 

12.  What  is  that  for  ? — For  allowance ; it  is  the  general  usage  of  the  business. 

13.  Is  there  any  other  allowance  or  deduction? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of.  The 
weight  of  the  hag  is  deducted,  of  course,  for  the  tare. 

14.  What  do  you  conceive  to  he  the  causes  of  these  allowances  ?— The  farmers  do  not 
bring  in  the  wheat  in  a cleanly  state,  and  it  is  an  allowance  for  the  dirt  that  is  in  the  com; 
that°is  the  universal  cause  of  tret  being  deducted  in  weighing  any  article. 

15.  Have  you  had  any  complaint  brought  before  you,  that,  in  addition  to  those  deduc- 
tions," that  if  com  appears  to  he  dirty  when  put  in  the  lofts,  the  merchants  are  in  the  habit 
of  making  a further  deduction  ? — I understand  that  deductions  are  also  made  when  com  is 
found  inferior  to  the  sample.  There  is  a new  Com  Exchange  established  in  Cork,  which  is 
something  similar  to  Mark-Lane,  where  it  is  sold  by  sample,  but  the  seller  has  the  option  of 
getting  Ms  corn  hack  if  he  does  not  choose  to  submit  to  the  deduction,  and  it  is  weighed 
for  him  the  next  day  free  of  all  cost.  If  the  seller  says  it  is  equal  to  the  sample,  and  will 
not  submit  to  auy  reduction,  the  buyer  has  only  to  go  before  a magistrate  and  have  the 
affair  investigated,  and  witnesses  produced,  and  they  decide  whether  it  is  or  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  sample. 

16.  What  is  your  opinion  of  this  sort  of  deductions  altogether;  would  it  not  be  better 
that  the  matter  should  be  arranged  in  the  price,  and  the  full  statutable  weight  given?-— In 
practice  it  would  almost  come  to  the  same  thing ; if  there  were  no  deductions  the  price 
would  he  considerably  lower.  It  appears  that  the  practice  in  the  city  of  Cork  has  given 
satisfaction,  as  it  is  expressly  excluded  from  the  act  that  is  now  about  to  he  introduced. 
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There  is  exertion  making  throughout  Ireland  to  have  a market  bill  passed  for  Ireland  13 th  Sept.,  1844. 
generally,  Cork  excepted.  „ ZZZ 

17.  By  whom  was  that  bill  prepared?— By  the  agricultural  association  of  the  county  of  WilUa' 

Cork,  and  it  has  been  taken  up  by  associations  elsewhere. 

lg’  -^ras  ^ at  their  suggestion  and  instance  that  the  Cork  market  was  omitted  ? — Yes, 

Cork' and  Dublin.  The  principle  of  the  bill  is,  not  to  allow  any  tret  at  all  upon  the  weight 
of  the  standing  beam.  I think  it  an  inconvenient  practice  ; but  in  the  result  to  the  buyer 
and  seller  it  will  come  to  the  same  thing,  because  these  matters  regulate  themselves. 

19.  Is  the  tret  and  beamage  the  same  tiling  ?— Yes. 

20.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  in  reference  to  the  corn  market? — No.  Every 
bag  of  com  is  weighed.  Formerly  they  were  assessed,  the  weight  of  one  bag  ascertained, 
and  the  rest  in  the  load  taken  at  that  weight.  Now  they  weigh  every  bag  publicly,  the 
lowest  weight  being  one  pound,  which  was  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  agricultural 
association ; it  was  formerly  two  pounds. 

21.  Is  any  ticket  given  with  each  bag  ? — Yes. 

22.  Is  the  corn  brought  into  the  market  in  twenty  stone  bags  ? — No. 

23!  Is  the  business  at  this  market  carried  on  principally  by  farmers,  or  jobbers  purchas- 
ing at  the  smaller  markets  ?— Farmers  principally.  There  is  a great  quantity  of  corn  pur- 
chased in  the  country  for  the  merchants.  The  farmer  brings  his  produce  to  market,  and 
employs  a broker,  it  being  optional  with  him  to  do  so  or  not ; he  does  not  pay  the  broker, 
the  merchant  pays  the  broker  4 d.  a bag  on  oats  and  barley,  and  6 d.  on  wheat. 

24.  What  is  the  particular  business  of  the  broker  ? — He  takes  a sample  and  goes  round 
and  shows  it  to  the  different  merchants,  and  agrees  upon  the  price,  and  puts  that  into  the 
ticket.  There  has  been  always  a great  complaint  of  the  existence  of  that  class  of  persons, 
and  a desire  to  get  rid  of  them. 

25.  Is  it  usual  for  the  farmers  to  employ  them?— Yes ; it  saves  them  trouble,  and  they 

pay  them  nothing.  n „ , 

26.  Can  the  farmer,  if  he  chooses  it,  sell  his  com  to  the  buyer?— Yes.  The  merchant 

meets  him  at  the  market.  The  farmer  that  sells  his  com  will  generally  get  the  brokerage 
from  the  merchant  himself.  . 

27.  With  respect  to  the  butter  market,  what  are  the  regulations  here  ?— The  regulations 
are  very  various.  By  the  9th  and  10th  George  IV.,  the  old  act  of  Parliament  that  obliged 
the  farmer  to  bring  his  butter  into  the  market,  is  done  away  with,  and  it  is  optional  to  bring 
it  into  the  market  or  not.  We  found  in  Cork  that  the  operation  of  that  would  be  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient,  and  certain  regulations  were  framed  so  as  to  keep  the  better  parts  of 
the  old  act  in  existence  and  by  agreement  between  the  buyer  and  seller  we  appointed  a 
general  weigh-master  under  the  act  of  Anne — a person  who  would  be  obliged,  it  required, 
to  weigh  any  description  of  produce  brought  to  him  ; and  under  the  operation  of  this  act 
we  have  a weigh-master,  who  is  employed  in  weighing  butter  in  the  market.  N 0 farmer  is 
obliged  to  go  to  the  market ; but  the  practice  is,  that  the  general  produce  brought  into  Cork 
goes  to  that  market.  This  year  there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  butter  that  does  not 
go  there,  that  is  shipped  direct,  without  going  to  the  market. 

28.  Prepared  in  a different  way  for  the  Loudon  market  ? — Yes ; but  whether  or  not 

there  has  arisen  a good  deal  of  competition  among  the  persons  who  do  not  follow  the 
regulations.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  merchants  signed  certain  regulations, 
and  they  bind  themselves  together  one  with  the  other  under  these  regulations.  A certain 
number  have  not  signed  those  regulations,  and  these  individuals  get  butter,  and  ship  it  with- 
out going  near  the  market  at  all.  . . , 

29.  What  are  the  fees  paid  in  the  butter  market  ?— Threepence  or  2W.  per  firkin  lor 
weighing  and  tasting.  The  weighing  under  this  act  is  but  one  halfpenny ; the  rest,  is 
charged  for  inspecting,  tasting,  and  branding.  This  year  there  were  280,000  firkins 
received  into  the  market,  and  if  that  butter  had  to  be  carted  about  to  different  merchants, 
and  tasted,  it  would  be  deteriorated  before  the  sale  was  effected ; it  could  not  be  accom- 
plished, in  fact,  except  through  the  agency  of  a general  market.  _ 

30.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  pursued  by  butter  merchants  in  supplying  firkins,  and 
making  advances  to  the  farmers  ? — Yes ; I happen  to  be  in  the  business,  and  understand  it 
very  well. 

31.  What  is  the  course  usually  adopted  ?— There  are  two  prices  in  the  market ; there  is 
the  price  the  merchant  gives,  the  daily  price,  if  a farmer  brings  in  his  butter,  and  wishes  to 
dispose  of  it,  there  is  a fixed  price  ; there  is  also  the  price  called  “ currency  price,  and 
that  is  the  price  given  to  the  farmers  who  take  money  in  advance  : and,  in  addition  to  that, 
as  a part  of  the  contract,  they  get  the  empty  firkins.  There  is  a custom  charged  in  coming 
into  the  market — that  is  paid  for  them,  and  the  weighing  charges  are  paid  for  them. 

32.  What  in  general  is  the  difference  between  the  currency  price  and  the  price  of  the 
market?— That  depends  upon  the  price  of  the  firkins.  If  the  firkins  are  2s.  each,  the 
difference  is  10s.  per  cwt.  There  are  two  firkins  go  to  the  cwt.  In  reference  to  my 
evidence  as  to  the  advance  of  money  to  farmers,  I wish  to  state  that  it  is  altogether  confined 
to  this  locality,  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Cork.  All  that  system  would  be  done 
away  with  if  the  tenants  were  more  independent  of  the  landlord.  These  advances  princi- 
pally take  place  in  the  months  of  May  and  April,  when  there  is  no  produce,  and  11  the 
landlords  would  hold  over  until  the  produce  came  into  market  the  system  ot  advancing 
money  would  be  done  away  with,  and  the  farmer  would  be  saved  a very  considerable  per 
centage.  There  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in  the  matter  to  continue 
it ; but  they  find  that  they  must  make  those  advances  in  order  to  get  the  butter,  lho 
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money  advanced  for  butter  brings  in  other  butter  not  advanced  for,  and  the  merchants 
find  that  they  must  make  the  advance.  It  is  a system  that  ought  not  to  exist.  I should 
say,  taking  in  bad  debts,  altogether  there  is  not  more  than  a reasonable  per  centage ; but 
if  all  the  money  that  was  advanced  by  the  merchant  was  repaid  to  him,  I should  say  that 
the  interest  paid  was  exorbitant,  and  ought  not  to  stand.  As  the  honest  and  good  payer 
pays  for  the  bad,  it  is  not  a good  system  ; but  it  is  a thing  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  have  produced.  If  a better  system  was  adopted  between  landlords  and  tenants, 
that  portion  of  the  trade  would  be  done  away  with  ; and  I for  one  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  it  done  away  with. 

33.  Are  there  other  markets  under  the  control  of  the  corporation  ? — This  butter  market 
is  not  under  the  control  of  the  corporation ; it  is  under  a body  called  “ The  Committee  of 
Merchants.”  They  are  selected  by  the  exporters,  the  butter  merchants,  the  tanners,  and 
the  agriculturaTassociation.  There  are  fourteen  export  merchants,  seven  butter  merchants, 
three  tanners,  and  five  landholders  appointed  by  the  agricultural  association.  The  tanners 
are  joined  in  it  in  order  to  have  then  hides  examined  in  another  market. 

34.  Are  there  any  other  markets  under  the  control  of  the  corporation? — Yes,  the  cor- 
poration regulate  the  meat  markets,  the  potato  markets,  and  milk  markets — they  are  under 
the  special  care  of  the  corporation ; and  the  corporation  derive  a portion  of  their  revenue 
from  them  by  charter. 


35.  Have  you  any  suggestions  in  reference  to  those  markets  that  you  wish  to  submit  to 
the  commissioners  ? — No. 

36.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  arrangements  of 
the  city  ? — There  is  a very  strong  feeling  that  a system  of  something  like  a permanent 
board,  such  as  exists  in  England,  would  be  a better  system  for  carrying  on  our  fiscal  affairs 
than  the  grand  jury,  which  at  times  disposes  of  its  business  in  a very  hurried  manner. 
We  find  the  inconvenience  of  it  constantly.  The  grand  jury  in  order  to  do  their  business 
with  something  like  regularity,  appoint  a standing  committee,  from  half-year  to  half-year. 
That  committee  has  no  power  the  moment  the  grand  jury  is  dissolved ; and  there  was  an 
attempt  some  years  ago,  to  get  a local  bill  abolishing  the  grand  jury  system  altogether  in 
Cork  ; but  we  found  it  being  a measure  of  national  interest  the  government  would  not  give 
their  sanction  to  apply  it  locally.  There  is  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  also  at  the  way 
in  which  the  grand  jury  are  appointed.  The  sheriff  may  nominate  his  own  friends,  and  the 
interests  of  the  city  cannot  be  considered  so  well  as  if  the  appointment  of  the  grand  jury 
was  in  the  hands  of  parties  in  the  city.  There  is  another  tiling  I wish  to  mention  as  to 
the  rate-paying  sessions.  They  are  composed  of  magistrates  and  rate-payers.  The  magis- 
trates are  appointed  by  the  government,  and  many  of  the  magistrates  are  not  connected 
with  the  city  at  all.  Some  of  them  have  no  property  in  the  city  at  all ; but  they  have  the 
power  of  voting  away  the  money  of  the  city,  and  I think  that  system  is  very  wrong.  The 
government  appoint  under  the  Municipal  Act,  without  consulting  the  council.  We  sent  up 
a list  of  magistrates  recommended  by  the  council,  but  the  government  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  it.  They  appointed  gentlemen  not  connected  with  the  city. 

,®°  I understand  you  to  suggest  that  the  magistrates  at  the  rate-paying  sessions 
should  be  magistrates  connected  with  the  city  ? — Yes.  The  grand  jury  select  the  rate- 
payers, and  they  may  select  whom  they  please.  If  they  are  to  have  a control  over  the 
expenditure,  they  ought  to  be  elected  by  those  who  pay  the  rates  ; and  in  point  of  practice, 
we  find,  though  the  principle  is  good,  that  the  highest  rate-payers  are  returned  to  the 
grand  jury,  and  they  select  therefrom.  In  point  of  practice  we  find  it  exceedingly 
inconvenient.  One  hundred  of  the  highest  rate-payers  are  gentlemen  of  great  wealth. 
1 hey  do  not  attend,  or  if  they  do  attend,  they  care  so  little  as  to  their  own  share  in  the 
taxation,  it  does  not  influence  them  in  their  acts.  Middling  rate-payers  would  be  more 
anxious  to  save  the  public  burdens.  We  have  found  that  a great  inconvenience,  and  we 
attempted  to  remedy  it,  by  imagining  Cork  to  be  subdivided  into  baronies.  The  act 
requires  that  the  baronial  constables  shall  return  100  of  the  highest  rate-payers  in  each 
barony,  and  we  wanted  to  make  out  that  it  was  divided  into  different  baronies,  and  to  net 
100  from  different  parts. 

38.  Is  this  committee  appointed  by  the  city  grand  jury  ?_Yes,  I speak  of  the  city  grand 

jury ; they  generally,  but  not  always,  appoint  it  to  look  after  the  collection.  The  whole 
fiscal  business  of  the  city  is  arranged  before  the  judge  arrives,  or  is  supposed  to  be  so, 
^der  toe  act ; tkougk  Jt  13  veiT  to  suppose  it  in  a city  like  this;  where  there  is 

±,30,000  a year  raised  from  the  citizens. 

39.  To  what  purposes,  principally,  is  that  sum  applied?— The  largest  sum  is  given  to 
the  wide  street  commissioners  for  keeping  the  streets  in  repair ; it  is  about  12,000  a year, 
ihe  wide  street  board  never  go  before  the  grand  jury  at  all,  they  apply  by  their  precept  to 
the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  to  add  it  to  the  rest  of  the  money  raised  by  the  grand 
aTali  S°  that  a 8Teat  ProPortion  of  tlie  assessment  does  not  go  before  the  grand  jury 

1°'  1°  Tk0ra  ,tke  ^de  street  commissioners  account  ?— There  is  an  auditor  appointed 
under  the  Municipal  Act  to  audit  their  accounts.  I do  not  know  whether  they  are  account- 
able  to  any  body ; they  ought  to  be  accountable  to  the  corporation.  A great  portion  of 
the  board  are  ex  officio  members,  being  members  of  the  corporation,  and  the  remainder  are 
appointed  by  themselves  for  life  by  the  vote  of  the  board  ; on  the  death  of  a member 
they  appoint  another,  which  I consider  very  objectionable. 

_Jr*  -or  7kat  .°*er  purposes  is  the  grand  jury  cess  levied  ?— The  support  of  the  police ; 
ana  a great  deal  is  paid  to  government  in  repayment  of  advances  ; the  support  of  the 
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Bridewell,  and  the  officers  of  the  corporation.  In  the  Municipal  Act  there  is  a provision  13,A  Sept.,  1844. 

enabling  the  grand  juries  to  unite  the  city  gaol  with  the  county  gaol,  if  the  grand  juries 

consent  ; and  the  city  grand  jury  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  do  away  with  their  gaol—  william  IWn  esq 

and  to  have  them  supported  hy  the  county  and  pay  for  their  support ; but  the  county  ° ’ q 

gentlemen,  though  it  was  shown  to  them  that  they  would  lose  nothing,  but  rather  gain 

by  the  affair,  have  always  refused  to  do  it.  We  have  made  several  attempts  to  have  it 

made  compulsory. 

42.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  same  complaints  have  been  made  by  other  cities  and 
towns  ? — Yes.  I believe  in  England,  there  is  no  system  such  as  the  grand  jury  system  for 
fiscal  purposes. 

43.  With  respect  to  the  apportionment  of  the  grand  jury  cess,  have  you  any  observations 
to  make  ? — The  general  feehng  is  that  it  should  be  apportioned  on  the  occupier  and  the 
landlord,  in  the  way  that  the  poor  rate  is  now  ; and  my  own  impression  is,  that  it  would  be 
received  without  any  opposition  by  the  landlords,  provided  existing  engagements  were 
respected.  We  found  that  that  was  the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  some  arrangement 
we  wished  to  have  carried  out  last  year  ; but  otherwise,  the  landlords  would  find  it  to  their 
interest.  The  landlord  benefits  so  materially  by  every  improvement  the  tenant  makes  it 
is  but  fair  that  the  landlord  should  bear  a portion  of  the  taxation.  If  a road  is  made 
through  a mountain,  and  the  tenant  has  a short  lease,  when  the  lease  expires  the  landlord 
charges  a higher  rent,  though  the  tenant  has  contributed  to  making  the  road,  and  therefore 
the  landlord  ought  to  bear  a portion  of  the  expense  of  making  roads. 

44.  On  what  grounds  do  you  suppose  the  landlords  would  not  object  to  it  ? — They 
would  let  their  houses  much  more  readily  if  a portion  of  the  burden  was  taken  off  the 
tenant ; and  in  point  of  fact  a great  many  of  the  landlords  undertake  to  pay  the  rates 
themselves,  with  the  view  of  letting  their  houses.  There  are  a great  number  of  houses  not 
let  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  taxation. 

45.  Do  you  know  what  has  been  the  working  of  the  recent  provision  in  the  Poor  Law  Act 
which  requires  the  payment  of  all  taxation  on  houses  under  £4  to  be  made  by  the  landlord  ? — 

It  is  working  very  well ; it  is  £8  in  cities.  We  find  a great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  who 
have  leases,  and  who  have  not ; the  tenant  who  has  a lease  is  still  subject  to  the  poor-rate. 

I do  not  think  there  ought  to  be  any  such  distinction  as  that,  and  we  find  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  come  at  it ; it  affects  the  poor  law  franchise,  and  I believe  that  is  a great 
stumbling  block. 

46.  Mention  in  what  manner  it  affects  the  franchise  ? — The  poor  rate  franchise ; the 
poor  law  guardians  have  a good  deal  to  say  to  the  municipal  franchise.  It  is  on  then’ 
valuation  that  the  municipal  valuation  is  founded,  and  there  is  always  a contest  for  guardians 
in  consequence,  and  those  parties  who  are  exempt  from  the  rate  have  no  vote. 

47.  What  proportion  does  the  grand  jury  rate  levied  bear  to  the  usual  value  of  the 

houses  ? The  poor  rate  valuation  of  the  city  of  Cork  is  £161,000.  There  are  exemptions 

out  of  it  amounting  to  about  £40,000,  and  £30,000  has  to  be  raised,  which  is  equal  to  os.  in 
the  pound.  The  taxation  over  which  the  rate-payers  have  control  does  not  exceed  £3,000 
a year.  That  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  sum  levied. 

[ The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ] 

The  Valuation  of  the  Borough  of  Cork,  £161,159* 

Of  each  Ward  separately. 


The  Lee  Ward, 

. . . . £13,803  1 Mansion  House,  . 

. 12,898 

St.  Patrick’s, 

. . . . 17,892  | Exchange,  . 

. 33,354 

Glanmire,  . 

. . . . 26,440  | Custom  House,  . 

. 31,105 

Cork  Market, 

. 13,361  j 

— 

St.  T'innbar’s, 

. 12,306  | 

£161,159 

The  number  of  houses  and  premises  at  £50  and  upwards, 

654 

„ „ from  £10  to  £50, 

. 2,926 

„ „ at  £10, 

386 

„ „ from  £6  to  £9, 

. 1,343 

•> 

„ „ at  £5  and  under, 

. 5,151 

Total, 

Premises  entitled  to  vote  for  municipal  purposes,  3,966. 
[The  witness  withdrew. ] 

. 10,460 

Cork,  Saturday,  14th  September,  1844. 

Richard  Dowden  (Richard),  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Sander’s  Well,  Cork. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  profession  ? — I am  a vinegar  dealer. 

3.  Are  you  a -member  of  the  town  council? — Yes,  I am. 

4.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  dealings 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  Ireland  ? — Only  generally. 

5.  Have  you  any  suggestions  in  reference  to  it  which  you  would  wish  to  lay  before 
the  commissioners  ? — Yes  ; simply,  that  where  improvements  were  made  by  tenants, 
which  would  be  permanent  in  their  nature,  that  on  their  eviction  they  should  have  a claim 
for  full  compensation. 


UihSept.,  1844. 


745. 

Richard  Dowden 
(Richard),  e*q. 
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745. 

Richard  Dowden 
(Richard),  esq. 


6.  Have  you  turned  in  your  mind  at  all  the  details  which  would  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  such  a recommendation  ? — Yes ; I think  that  arbitrators  should  be  established  in 
districts,  which  would  make  it  very  easy. 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  any  great  necessity  in  this  district  for  such  a provision 
in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  land  ? — I have  known  some  very  sad  consequences 
result  from  bad  title — some  very  terrible  mischiefs  in  cases  in  which  the  parties  purchased 
tinder  the  best  legal  instruction,  and  when  the  right  owner  came  in  they  lost  all  which 
they  had  invested  in  those  premises.  There  is  one  well  known  case  which  all  the  Irish 
bar-  know — the  case  of  Blair ; every  family  connected  with  it  were  ruined,  or  half  ruined. 

8.  What  were  the  leading  facts  of  that  case  ? — The  parties  bought  under  a will ; the 
will  was  defeated,  and  the  parties  lost  all  which  they  had  invested  in  the  land,  and  that  is 
the  present  state  of  the  law. 

9.  Had  there  been  any  considerable  expenditure  upon  then-  holdings  ? — I cannot  say 
that  there  was.  The  purchase-money  was  lost,  and  I believe  money  had  been  expended 
besides ; but  I cannot  give  positive  evidence  of  it.  The  parties  were  in  possession  for  some 
years,  and  had  made  improvements,  but  I cannot  specify  the  nature  of  them,  or  the 
amount. 

10.  How  do  you  propose  that  the  arbitration  tribunal  should  be  constituted? — In  each 
barony,  or  in  each  sufficiently  large  district,  there  ought  to  be  three  responsible  persons,  of 
sufficient  position  in  society,  appointed  arbitrators,  and  that  there  should  be  some  memorial 
or  record  kept  of  then-  proceedings,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  for  their  trouble. 

11.  By  whom  would  you  have  them  appointed  ?— By  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county, 
or  by  the  consent  of  the  lord  lieutenant ; or  if  the  grand  jury  were  properly  constituted, 
they  might  be  appointed  by  them,  if  the  people  had  confidence  in  them. 

12.  Do  you  think  previously  to  improvements  being  commenced  the  landlord  should 
have  notice  of  them  ? — Yes,  certainly;  the  landlord  should  call  in  a land  surveyor  to  see 
the  present  state  of  the  land,  and  should  have  notice  of  the  tenant’s  intention  of  executing 
any  draining,  or  any  positive  improvement. 

13.  Do  you  propose  that  the  landlord  should  have  the  power  of  objecting  to  any 
improvement,  on  the  ground  of  being  unnecessary  or  extravagant? — Yes ; that  he  should 
submit  it  to  the  arbitrator. 

14.  Do  you  mean  that  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator  should  be  taken  upon  that  ? Yes; 

if  there  w'as  a question  raised  upon  the  advisability  or  propriety  of  an  alteration  or 
improvement,  that  the  arbitrator  should  have  the  power  of  deciding  on  it. 

15.  Have  you  known  any  case  in  which  such  a course  has  been  pursued  between  land- 
lord and  tenant? — No;  I know  several  landlords  here  who  encourage  their  tenants  to 
improve— the  tenants  haring  no  notion  of  any  eviction ; but  if  they  should  unfortunately 
fall  mto  arrear,  and  not  be  able  to  pay  their  rent,  they  would,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  be  evicted,  and  the  landlord  would  not  make  any  allowance,  but  put  out  the  tenant. 

16.  Have  many  instances  occurred  of  that  kind  of  eviction  after  improvements  ?— Yes, 
a great  number.  With  respect  to  anticipated  improvements,  and  the  land  being  kept  in 
good  condition  by  the  tenants  receiving  possession  of  it  again,  I would  mention,  that  Mr. 
Wyse,  of  this  town,  had  a large  farm  in  a very  disturbed  part  of  Limerick,  ten  years  ago, 
winch  fell  out  of  lease.  He  went  down  among  them,  and  told  them  to  offer  him  terms ; he 
had  already  formed  Ins  own  notion  of  his  own  terms,  and  made  a note  of  it,  and  their  offer 
was  a per  centage  over  his  own  estimate.  Ho  called  the  people  together,  with  the  attorney 
and  the  priest,  under  whose  advice  they  made  the  offer,  and  he  adhered  to  his  first 
intention,  and  set  them  the  land.  They  kept  their  ground  in  heart,  and  kept  up  the  fences, 
and  kept  the  houses  in  repair,  and  there  was  no  Whiteboyism. 

1 7.  When  did  this  take  place  ? — About  fifteen  years  ago. 

18.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  state  of  the  tenantry  now  ?— If  o,  I do  not ; the  land- 
lord  is  dead : he  told  it  to  me  himself. 


1 9.  Do  you  know  what  extension  of  their  leases  he  gave  them  ?— No,  I do  not.  He  was 
a man  who  acted  merely  commercially— he  had  no  question  of  liberal  or  illiberal  feeling; 
he  did  it  as  a matter  of  business.  He  was  a manufacturer  in  this  town. 

20.  Are  you  aware  of  the  course  usually  pursued  with  landlords  in  encouraging  their 
tenants  to  improve  ?— Yes ; many  of  them  give  a portion  of  the  improvements— a portion  of 
the  timber,  or  the  slates,  and  they  are  veiy  often  very  kind,  but  it  is  a kindness  without 
security ; it  is  a kindness  of  feeling  without  permanence— it  is  not  a commercial  kindness. 

21.  You  think  it  would  be  mutually  advantageous  if  the  feeling  between  landlord  and 
tenant  were  put  more  upon  a commercial  footing,  and  if  the  tenant,  for  a certain  outlay, 
got  an  additional  lease  or  remuneration  at  the  time  he  was  leaving  ?— Yes,  I think  so  • every 
tenant  would  improve  if  he  was  sure  of  a renewal,  or  of  compensation.  Every  hour’ that  a 
tenant  has  would  be  employed  beneficially,  instead  of  being  wasted  as  it  now  is. 

22.  Have  you  been  led  at  all  to  consider  the  clauses  inserted  in  leases? Yes  I have ; 

they  are  very  inconsistent  clauses,  and  some  of  them  are  very  absurd.  They  must  be  put 
down  by  public  opinion.  Bad  tenants  universally  defeat  landlords  upon  them  and  good 
tenants  are  prevented  improving  by  them. 

.,  23~  W1)atis  the. nature  of  the  covenants  you  allude  to  ?— The  covenant  for  keeping  up 
the  farm!  in  tenantable  condition  is  not  adhered  to,  for  if  a man  does  so  he  purchases  back 
all  he  has  laid  out,  by  the  renewed  lease.  In  the  present  state  of  things  no  tenant  ever 
keeps  up  the  buildings  in  good  condition;  he  lets  every  structure  go  to  ruin. 

24.  Are  there  any  other  clauses  which  you  think  injurious  or  unnecessary  ?— The  others 
are  matters  of  opinion  on  agricultural  points,  such  as  not  burning  the  land,  and  about  turf, 
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and  things  which  must  be  regulated  by  public  opinion ; legislation  cannot  do  it.  Then 
with  respect  to  planting,  the  difficulty  which  exists  now  might  be  removed  by  three  words 
of  an  act  of  Parliament. 

25.  What  would  you  suggest  as  necessary  to  afford  increased  power  of  registering  trees 
when  planted? — That  an  affidavit  should  be  made  of  notice  being  given  at  the  petty 
sessions  instead  of  in  the  Dublin  Gazette , and  that  that  should  be  deemed  a legal 
protection ; that  it  should  be  enrolled  at  the  clerk  of  the  peace’s  office,  and  that  it  should 
be  made  equivalent  to  a notice  which  has  now  to  be  published  in  the  Dublin  Gazette, 
At  present  I believe  a man  has  to  pay  7s.  Id.  for  the  advertisement,  and  6s.  8 d.  to  liis 
attorney  for  arranging  it,  besides  his  own  trouble  of  coming  and  serving  the  notices.  The 
question  of  remuneration  for  planting  trees  is  almost  in  this  country  unknown  ; it  is  not 
sufficient  to  make  it  any  man’s  interest  to  plant. 

26.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  any  means  by  which  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  could  be  improved  ?— No,  I have  not,  except  the  small  farmers  ; that  is 
the  only  thing  I have  considered,  and  improving  the  small  farmers  would  improve  the 
labourers.  The  want  of  security  for  tenure  is  the  great  barrier  to  improvements.  In  my 
own  case  my  garden  wall  fell  down  a year  ago.  I had  a lease  of  200  years,  and  I laid  out 
£50  in  putting  it  up  again.  If  I had  not  had  a long  lease  I should  not  have  gone  to  that 
expense.  £15  would  have  put  it  up  again  sufficiently  for  a short  lease.  With  regard  to 
improvements,  I think  the  remuneration  ought  to  be  the  mercantile  value  at  the  time,  and 
not  the  outlay  value. 

27.  How  far  would  you  take  into  consideration  the  advantage  which  the  tenant  may  have 
derived  during  his  term  from  the  improvements  he  may  have  made? — I would  not  take 
that  into  account  at  all.  The  landlord  lets  his  land  for  usance,  not  for  usance  and  improve- 
ment, and  if  lie  gets  the  land  back  in  a better  condition  he  gets  a new  value.  If  he  lets  it 
for  usance  and  improvement,  he  does  it  under  a separate  bargain,  which  he  may  do  if  he 
pleases. 

28.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  special  agreements  should  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  arbitration  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes. 

29.  Do  you  think  that  improvements  such  as  you  have  suggested  would  lead  to  agree- 
ments between  landlords  and  tenants  ? — Yes;  almost  every  man  would  be  anxious  to  secure 
to  himself  the  value  of  his  improvement,  and  the  landlords  would  feel  it  greatly  to  their 
interest.  I would  preclude  all  such  improvements  as  were  merely  ornamental.  Where  an 
embankment  is  made,  or  money  is  risked,  or  any  peculiar  improvement,  they  should  be  the 
subject  of  a special  agreement,  such  as  a mill  for  instance ; that  would  be  a thing  the  land- 
lord could  not  avail  himself  of,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  fix  him  with  any  thing  he  could  not 
sell  in  the  market. 

30.  Do  tenants  in  general  in  this  district  hold  on  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — On  short 
leases,  which  are  too  short. 

31.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  length  of  lease  which  would  be  necessary  if  your  system 
of  remuneration  for  improvements  could  be  legally  enforced  ? — The  length  of  the  lease 
would  be  of  less  consequence  then,  but  the  goodness  of  the  property  is  the  encouraging 
thing,  so  that  a man’s  child  could  sell  it,  and  not  merely  himself.  I should  say  over  100 
years  is  the  least  that  would  be  of  any  value.  The  buildings  in  the  town  of  Cove  have  been 
quite  put  a stop  to  on  account  of  the  short  tenure. 

32.  What  is  the  tenure  there  ? — There  are  some  expiring  tenures  on  Mr.  Smith  Barry’s 
land  for  thirty-one  years ; and  with  all  its  attractions — and  there  is  not  a place  in  the  three 
kingdoms  that  has  more  attractions — it  has  to  struggle  against  embarrassments,  and  the 
thing  is  not  made  what  it  ought  to  be. 

33.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  the  shoid  tenure  ? — I apprehend  it  is  some  family 
matter.  Mr.  Smith  Barry  would  not  grant  a lease. 

34.  Do  you  propose  that  family  settlements  should  be  interfered  with,  and  that  parties 
should  have  the  power  of  giving  longer  leases  ? — I think  so.  The  Drainage  Act  and  other 
acts  interfere  with  family  arrangements  with  regard  to  improvements  for  the  public,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  the  improvements  of  towns,  or  other  profitable  outlay  of  capital,  should  not 
be  put  upon  the  same  footing. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Robert  Atkins  Rogers,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Monkstown,  near  Cork. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  ex-offi.cio  member  of 
the  board  of  guardians. 

3.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — I am.  Since  I left  the  artillery  I have  been  always 
working  one  or  two  hundred  acres  of  my  own  property. 

4.  Has  your  attention  been  particularly  directed  to  the  working  of  the  grand  jury  laws  ? — 
Yes ; I have  been  a grand  juror  of  the  city  of  Cork  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I have 
to  observe  that  by  the  working  of  the  grand  jury  laws  the  working  farmers  of  this  country 
have  no  voice  in  the  voting  away  of  their  money,  the  grand  jury  being  an  irresponsible 
body. 

5.  In  making  that  observation  do  you  contemplate  the  taxation  as  being  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  grand  jury,  or  how  do  you  find  that  the  cess-payers,  being  joined  with  the 
magistrates  at  the  sessions,  works  in  this  district  ? — I look  upon  it  that  the  system  of  the 
late-payers  is  a good  one,  if  they  were  not  overpowered  and  overweighed  by  the  magistrates. 


1 4 th  Sept.,  1844. 

745. 

Richard  Dowden 
(Richard),  esq. 


See  Mr.  Beeves' 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  149. 
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Robert  A.  Rogers, esq. 


See  Mr.  P.  Leahy’s 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  1 23. 
See  also 

Mr.  Edmund  Leahy's 
Statement, 
Appendix  B,No.  123. 


See  Mr.  Johnston's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  iVo.124. 


6.  Wliat  are  the  peculiar  objects  for  which  money  is  levied  for  grand  jury  purposes  in 
the  city  of  Cork  ? — I am  addressing  myself  entirely  to  the  county,  though  I have  been 
always  upon  the  city  grand  jury.  My  property  is  in  the  liberties  of  Cork,  and  is  now  in 
the  county. 

7.  Can  you  state  what  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  levy  of  the  city  grand  jury,  though 
you  are  unconnected  with  it  by  property  ? — In  the  first  place,  a proportion  goes  to  the  wide 
street  commissioners,  another  portion  to  support  the  establishments,  and  another  portion 
to  support  the  foundlings ; but  my  observations  I should  wish  to  confine  to  county  matters. 
A very  large  proportion  goes  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  caused  by  loans  received  from 
government  to  erect  certain  buildings,  and  carry  on  certain  works. 

8.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  the  matters  you  have  stated  to 
us  ? — In  my  communications  with  the  poor,  for  I mix  a good  deal  with  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people — my  position  as  a magistrate  drives  me  among  them — thoy  invariably  complain 
to  me  of  the  pressing  hardship  of  the  cess  levied  by  the  grand  jury ; and  it  is  my  firm  opinion, 
based  upon  my  constant  communication  with  the  lower  classes  for  twenty  year's,  that  the 
landed  proprietors  paying  any  portion  of  the  county  rate  would  tend  to  satisfy  them  upon 
that  point. 

9.  Do  you  mean  that  the  proprietors  should  pay  a portion  of  the  county  rate,  which  is 
applicable  to  the  purposes  over  which  the  grand  jury  have  a discretionary  power? — Yes. 
It  is  very  true  that  the  rate-payers  have  in  the  first  instance  the  control  of  the  money,  but 
we  have  instances,  and  the  grand  jury  lawr  is  so  framed  as  to  allow  of  it,  that  magistrates 
not  having  an  interest  in  the  barony  can  attend  at  the  rate-making  sessions ; and  at  this 
present  moment  we  are  suffering  in  this  barony  from  that  circumstance — so  much  so,  that  we 
are  memorialing  the  government  respecting  it.  We  went  so  far  a year  or  two  ago  as  to 
communicate  with  the  government,  praying  that  any  magistrate  who  voted  in  the  barony 
should  possess  certain  property  in  the  barony,  in  order  to  qualify  him  ; and  to  cany  out  my. 
views  upon  this  point,  I wish  to  state  to  you  that  the  taxation  of  the  county  will  always  be 
increasing,  so  long  as  the  engineer  of  the  county  has  the  privilege  or  the  power  of  a private 
office.  In  the  county  of  Cork,  it  has  come  before  the  public,  and  before  me,  that  the 
engineer  receives,  or  his  charge  for  surveying  a new  line  of  road  required  to  be  made  has 
appeared  in  public  to  be,  £6  per  mile.  Now,  I want  to  put  an  instance  to  you.  You  want 
a road  to  a certain  place,  and  I want  a road  to  a certain  place.  We  differ  as  to  the  line  of 
road  to  be  taken.  If  you  want  your  line  to  be  advocated  by  the  couuty  engineer,  you  will 
employ  that  .person  to  survey  it  in  his  private  capacity ; and  . therefore,  when  I go  with  my 
road  before  the  cess-payers,  and  you  go  with  your  road,  the  magistrates  and  the  cess-payers 
naturally  turn  to  the  county  engineer, — “ Sir,  winch  is  the  best  line  of  road  between  these 
two  gentlemen?’'  So  long  as  the  county  engineer  is  allowed  to  carry  on  business  on  his 
private  account,  it  is  his  interest  to  be  continually  making  roads  and  bridges,  and  thereby 
increasing  the  tax. 

10.  Then  do  I understand  you  to  state,  that  in  this  county  the  comity  engineer  is  allowed 
to  receive  payment  from  private  individuals  for  surveying  a road,  which  afterwards  becomes 
a public  work  ? — I am  prepared  to  swear  that ; and  it  is  one  of  the  grievances  we  are  labour- 
ing under  in  this  barony. 

11.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the  surveyor  has  been  so  paid  ? — Yes,  I am  aware 
of  a case.  Then  there  is  another  person  who  has  an  interest  in  the  constant  increase  of 
grand  jury  roads.  The  grand  jury  secretary  keeps  an  officer  there.  That  officer  is  not  paid 
by  the  couuty,  but  he  derives  a large  income,  and  his  income  almost  entirely  is  paid  by  no 
public  body,  but  by  constant  applications  for  roads  and  presentments,  for  filling  up  present- 
ments and  applications,  and  all  the  various  details.  It  is  the  custom  to  go  to  his  office,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  he  is  also  interested  in  having  a perpetual  scene  of  road-making 
through  the  county . If  there  is  no  road  made,  he  gets  no  fees ; but  the  gentleman  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  grand  jury  is  interested  in  heaping  a debt  upon  the  rate-payers. 
There  is  also  another  grievance  which  we  suffer  under  in  this  county,  which  is  that  of  two 
engineers.  They  are  father  and  son,  in  the  East  and  West  Riding.  Now,  in  projecting  a 
new  line  of  road,  I may  fairly  say  we  have  but  one  mind  to  bear  upon  the  new  work,  the  father 
seldom  wishing  to  differ  from  the  son.  You  may  say,  generally,  that  in  a new  work  they 
put  their  heads  together.  Therefore,  the  public  have  not  the  heads  of  two  independent 
parties  to  bear  upon  one  object,  which  they  would  have  if  they  were  distinct.  Where 
there  are  two  Ridings,  the  engineer  of  the  one  should  be  unconnected  with  the  other. 

_ 12.  With  respect  to  subletting,  does  that  system  still  continue  in  the  district  ?— Subdi- 
vision, I should  rather  call  it,  is  still  going  on  in  this  district;  and  until  it  is  discontinued 
you  cannot  have  any  tiling  but  wretchedness.  I had  a property  near  Sligo,  and  I never 
went  near  it  till  the  other  day,  fancying  that  the  leases  which  I have  there  wrere  only  six  or 
seven  in  number.  Mr.  Cooper  has  one-fifth,  and  I have  three-fifths  ; and  I found,  instead  of 
my  having  six  whole  leases  left  to  me  by  my  father-in-law,  that  the  agent,  who’  had  been 
there  for  fifteen  years,  never  told  me  that  the  lives  had  dropped,  and  that  he  had  divided 
the  lands  among  forty  tenants,  so  that  now  it  is  not  worth  holding. 

13.  What  extent  of  land  is  there  ? — I should  think  the  extent  may  be  300  acres.  I went 
there  and  looked  at  it,  and  was  quite  ashamed  to  see  it.  To  do  any  tiling  with  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible.  I have  almost  despaired  of  it,  so  much  so  that  I appointed  an  agent, 
Mr.  Robinson,  of  Sligo,  feeling  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  I should  have  no  wish  to 
visit  it  again.  The  farmers  of  this  country  cannot  be  brought  to  think  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  their  sons  to  some  trade  or  occupation  unconnected  with  land.  It  arises 
from  their  natural  indolence.  From  my  observation,  they  are  quite  satisfied  to  cut  up  their 
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land  into  quarters,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  families,  never  exerting  themselves  to 
put  them  away  to  other  trades,  and  letting  the  original  tenure  stand.  But  the  country  can 
never  prosper,  in  my  mind,  so  long  as  labour  is  paid  in  Ireland  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is, 
that  is,  by  potato  garden  and  house  rent,  for  I will  instance  the  general  run  of  farmers— 
they  give  an  acre  of  ground,  that  is,  they  will  judge  what  will  amount  to  a year’s  wages,  in 
giving  them  ground,  and  they  give  it  at  an  exorbitant  price ; and  if  the  year  comes  bad, 
the  potato  garden  is  consequently  bad,  and  the  whole  family  are  left  in  destitution.  For 
instance,  you  will  see  them  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  charging  £10  an  acre  for  a garden, 
and  £2  for  their  wretched  hovel.  Eiglitpence  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  ; but  say  it  is 
10 d.,  with  a number  of  holidays  in  the  year,  what  can  a man  have  with  which  to  pay  that 
high  rent  ? 

14.  Do  the  farmers  manure  the  land  for  that  rent  ?— Yes,  they  do  ; but  the  labourer  can 
scarcely  know  the  value  of  money,  for  the  garden  and  the  houses  are  cut  out  so  as  to 
amount  to  his  whole  earnings.  Now,  there  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance  which  I would 
place  before  you,  to  show  the  evil  of  this  principle.  A good  harvest  in  this  country  is  the 

very  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  labouring  classes,  for  this  reason if  the  weather  is 

fine,  the  farmers  say,  because  they  have  not  been  taught  the  proper  use  of  money,  and  do 
not  like  laying  out  money  for  labour,  “ Oh!  we  will  try  and  do  it  with  our  own  people,  so 
long  as  the  weather  continues  fine.”  I speak  from  close  observation  for  years,  for  it  is  a 
thing  which  has  always  been  running  in  my  mind.  As  long  as  the  weather  continues  fine, 
they  endeavour  to  do  the  work  by  bits  and  bits,  by  the  labourers  they  have  themselves ; but 
if  the  harvest  comes  wet,  or  there  is  a prospect  of  any  thing  to  injure  the  corn,  they  come 
into  the  town  to  hire  ten  or  twenty  labourers  to  go  out,  and  they  stop  with  them  a week  or 
a fortnight,  to  perform  the  business  of  the  harvest. 

15.  Does  not  a had  harvest  make  a more  than  corresponding  difference  in  the  produce 
of  their  own  potato  gardens  ? — To  he  sure.  The  harvest  and  the  potato  gardens  do  not 
always  well  go  together.  At  this  time,  nothing  is  more  beneficial  for  the  last  three  weeks 
for  the  potato  crop  than  the  rain ; therefore,  they  are  dependent  upon  their  potato  crop  for 
their  support,  and  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  harvest  work. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

John  Kirby,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Cork  at  present. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  profession  ? — A working  farmer. 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — In  the  year 
1837,  I took  a farm  under  the  courts,  at  30s.  an  acre,  for  a term  of  seven  years  pending 
the  cause.  In  1 838,  the  property  was  purchased  by  Captain  Wallis,  who  raised  the  rents 
by  nearly  £60,  from  about  £190  to  £240  per  annum.  I had  122  acres  and  a half,  and 
some  odd  perches.  I suffered  great  loss  by  the  floods ; hut  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a rise 
of  the  rents,  Captain  Wallis  promising  me  every  encouragement  to  bank  the  river. 

4.  Why  were  you  obliged  to  submit  to  it ; could  you  not  have  taken  another  place  ? — 
No,  farms  are  not  easy  to  get,  and  I have  sunk  money  upon  the  farm  ; and  have  also  got 
rid  of  a small  farm  I had  under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Captain  Wallis  was  well 
pleased  with  what  I had  done.  The  next  thing  I have  to  state  is,  that  they  are  not  banking 
the  rivers. 

5.  Was  the  promise  made  to  bank  the  river  in  writing  ? — No,  it  was  a verbal  promise. 

6.  Where  does  Captain  Wallis  live  ? — Drishane  Castle  ; Mill-street  is  the  post-town. 

7.  Did  he  ever  bank  the  river  ? — No,  he  did  not  for  me.  There  was  a good  part  of  the 
ground  cut  off1,  so  that  I could  not  get  on,  and  I lost  the  crops — they  were  injured.  I wrote 
to  Captain  Wallis  for  an  abatement,  and  he  refused ; and  afterwards  in  this  town,  I pro- 
posed to  his  agent,  Mr.  O’Donnell,  to  give  up  the  farm  on  giving  a valuation  of  the  growing 
crops,  that  valuation  to  he  made  by  two  gentlemen  farmers.  He  refused,  and  desired  me 
to  serve  notice  of  my  intention  to  surrender.  Mr.  O’Donnell  did  agree  to  an  arbitration 
to  take  the  farm  off  my  hands,  and  I was  to  have  retrospective  prices. 

8.  What  do  you  mean  by  retrospective  prices  ? — As  he  raised  the  rent  on  me,  I conceived 
that  I was  entitled  to  the  hack  prices  of  the  previous  year. 

9.  Did  he  agree  to  that  ? — He  did. 

10.  Did  the  arbitration  take  place  ? — The  arbitrators  were  appointed,  and  every  thing 
understood  between  Mr.  O’Donnell  and  me,  and  he  went  so  far  as  getting  the  crops  sur- 
veyed, or  some  of  them.  His  arbitrator  could  not  attend  at  the  time,  and  I requested  him 
to  appoint  another  ; he  said  he  would  see  Captain  Wallis  first,  who  was  then  in  England, 
and  the  probability  was,  that  when  he,  Mr.  O’Donnell,  returned  to  the  country,  he  would 
appoint  Captain  Edward  Croker  : I said  there  was  no  more  honourable  man. 

11.  Did  the  arbitration  take  place  or  not  ? — He  broke  it  off,  because  he  refused  to  call 
in  a third  person. 

12.  By  whom  were  the  two  appointed  ? — He  appointed  William  Leahy. 

•13.  Did  the  two  arbitrators  agree  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

14.  Did  they  call  in  a third  ? — No,  they  refused. 

15.  Who  did  ? — Mr.  O’Donnell,  and  Mr.  Woodley,  the  arbitrator,  and  Mr.  Wallis,  they 
said  they  would  not  agree  to  it. 

16.  What  was  the  result  ? — The  result  was,  that  he  put  off  the  sale  from  day  to  day, 
until  there  was  a remonstrance  sent  forward  to  Captain  Wallis,  signed  by  some  of  the 
gentlemen  in  my  neighbourhood,  to  have  the  arbitration  carried  on.  Captain  Wallis  then 
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sent  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  lie  valued  tie  crops,  as  I understood,  lie  was  not  in  the  country  at 
the  time. 

17.  What  was  the  result;  were  you  turned  out  of  your  farm  ? — The  result  was,  that 
after  the  crops  were  cut  by  my  wife,  for  I was  out  of  the  country  at  the  time,  and  after 
they  were  saved  and  stacked,  and  the  hay  mowed,  and  every  thing,  the  entire  was  valued, 
very  moderately  I think,  at  £602  18s.  4 d.  ; out  of  which  was  to  he  taken  £340,  the  rent 
that  was  chargeable  to  me  by  agreement. 

18.  Who  made  that  valuation  ? — It  was  made  upon  the  quantity  of  wheat,  and  the  prices 
were  added  by  me.  These  were  the  prices  I got  the  year  before.  The  day  that  the  sale 
was  to  take  place,  Mr.  O’Donnell  came  forward  and  said,  that  he  would  come  into  no  other 
terms  than  the  farm  to  be  given  up  with  the  crops,  at  the  value,  and  to  pay  £340,  and  to 
pay  the  execution.  He  said,  I must  give  the  farm,  crops,  and  all  as  they  were,  and  that  he 
would  take  the  crops  in  lieu  of  what  rent  was  due  and  pay  the  execution  : that  was  refused ; 
and  then  he  said  he  would  cant,  and  every  thing  would  go  for  nothing,  and  my  wife  was 
compelled  to  come  into  those  terms. 

19.  Where  does  Mr.  O’Donnell  live? — Coole  House,  near  Mill-street. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Luke  Joseph  Shea,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  the  Reanies,  in  the  barony  of  Kinalea,  in  the  county  of 
Cork. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  a barrister-at-law,  and  a magistrate  of  the  county. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  district  in  which  I reside,  and  in  which  I am  a landed  proprietor. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  ? — The  district  is  for  the  most  part 
bounded  on  the  east,  and  south-east,  and  west,  by  the  sea  coast.  The  soil  is  not  rich,  hut 
productive  ; the  population  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  subsis- 
tence. The  district  is  very  thickly  inhabited.  The  great  majority  of  the  people,  both 
farmers  and  labourers,  are  very  poor,  and  obliged  to  live  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  on 
the  w'orst  description  of  potato,  without  either  meat,  fish,  or  milk ; and  are  very  often 
reduced  to  a limited  quantity  of  the  same,  though  the  district  produces  a vast  supply  of 
the  best  description  of  that  esculent  for  the  market.  The  houses  are  in  general  of  a bad 
description,  being  composed  of  mud,  and  covered  with  straw.  There  is  a considerable 
quantity  of  wet  land,  very  capable  of  being  drained  and  made  productive. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — The  state  of  agriculture  is  not 
such  in  general  as  can  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  an  improved  method.  The  poverty  of 
the  farmers  of  the  small  holdings,  into  which  the  district  is  for  the  most  part  divided, 
prevents  them  from  even  attempting  the  now  more  approved  rotation  of  crops ; and  they 
still  practice  the  old  system  of  the  potato  crop,  succeeded  by  a crop  of  coni,  and  depend 
on  the  sea  sand  or  our  weeds  in  a limited  quantity  for  the  nourishment  of  the  first  and  each 
succeeding  crop.  Lime  is  used,  but  in  a very  few  instances,  as  a manure,  the  district 
not  affording  the  limestone,  and  the  cost  of  the  stone  brought  by  water  being  esteemed 
too  dear.  The  value  of  lime  as  a manure  is  almost  unknown.  The  burning  of  land  being 
prohibited  by  law,  cannot  be  said  to  be  generally  adopted,  though  often  practised  by 
permission,  on  low  or  mountain  lands,  and  with  great  advantage,  being  the  only  effectual 
and  ready  mode  of  destroying  wild  herbage,  and  preparing  land  for  general  reclamation. 
There  is  a farming  society  in  the  district,  but  the  good  effect  of  it  in  any  practical  manner 
cannot  be  said  to  be  apparent. 

6.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  generally,  and  the  mode  of  culture  adopted  ? — The 
size  of  the  farms  in  the  hands  of  the  working  farmers  vary  from  forty  to  fifty  acres  in  each 
lot.  The  mode  of  culture,  in  general  (as  before  said),  is  that  of  potatoes,  succeeded  by  one 
crop  of  corn.  Artificial  grasses  are  not  in  general  use,  and  house-feeding  is  unpractised ; 
but  wherever  the  more  improved  tillage  system  is  adopted,  labour  is  more  in  demand. 
Most  of  the  district  is  under  cultivation,  and  only  a small  part  appropriated  to  the  rearing 
or  feeding  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  dairy  stock.  Grazing  farms  have  always  the  effect  of 
diminishing  the  employment  of  the  people. 

7 . In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — The  rent  of  farms  is  in  general  fixed  by  private 
contract,  and  the  land  let  upon  an  accepted  proposal,  the  tenants  in  general  not 
wishing  to  incur  the  cost  of  a lease,  knowing  that  in  general  few  tenants  are.  dispossessed 
who  continue  to  pay  the  promised  rent  for  the  land,  which  is  always  an  acreable  one.  The 
average  rent  of  corn-producing  land  is  about  16s.,  and  the  best  description  of  land  in  the 
district  is  rented  at  25s.,  and  in  some  instances  30s.  per  acre  ; and  the  rent  may  in  general 
be  said  to  be  by  one-third  more  than  the  county,  and  one-fourth  more  than  the  poor  law 
valuation.  The  rent  in  the  district  is  usually  demanded  in  half-yearly  payments,  one  gals 
to  be  paid  in  before  the  second  becomes  due,  in  the  months  of  March  and  September ; but 
m many  instances  the  year’s  rent  is  only  demanded  or  paid  in  full  after  harvest,  the 
country  being  an  agricultural  one.  I know  of  no  general  practice  of  paying  rent  by  bill  or 
note-  There  is  no  loan  fund  or  local  usurer  in  the  district.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering 
rent  from  defaulting  tenants  is  by  distress,  and  this  is  mostly  followed  by  the  tenants  being 
forgiven  a large  arrear  of  rent,  on  giving  up  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the 

Tlie  receipts  for  rent  in  general  are  given  on  account— the  tenant  seldom  paying  in 
full  by  any  one  payment.  The  landlord  is  obliged  to  take  the  rent  as  the  tenant  finds  it 
m his  power  to  pay  it,  Hence  many  keep  running  accounts  with  their  tenants, 
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8.  Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middlemen,  or  under  the 
courts  ? — The  lands  of  the  district  are  held  in  a small  proportion  under  the  courts — in 
many  instances  under  small  landed  proprietors  ; hut  the  far  greater  portion  is  held  under 
persons  having  intermediate  interests ; and  by  my  observation,  the  tenants  under  the 
courts,  from  the  very  uncertain  nature  of  their  tenure,  are  the  least  improving;  those 
under  middlemen  are  in  the  next  degree  backwards ; and  those  under  the  superin- 
tending care  of  the  resident  landed  proprietors  are  in  every  instance  the  most  comfortable 
and  industrious.  The  tenure  is  mostly  at  will,  or  by  accepted  proposal  for  a fixed  term  of 
twenty-one  years,  or  three  lives.  A subdivision  of  farms  generally  takes  place  on  the  death 
of  the  tenant ; the  children  then  share  the  farm,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  father, 
between  them,  without  the  consent  and  often  without  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord ; 
and  the  general  result  is  that  the  ground  becomes  impoverished,  and  the  Landlord  loses 
his  rent,  and  has  to  seek  for  a new  tenant. 

9.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  by  whom  are  they  generally  effected ; by 
the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly?— In  all  instances  where  lands  are  held  under  the  courts 
no  improvements  are  ever  expected  to  be  made.  The  nature  of  the  tenure  has  a contrary 
effect,  in  every  case,  as  no  consideration  is  ever  given  under  such  circumstances  for  any 
outlay.  The  tenant’s  object  (pending  the  cause)  is  to  make  the  most  of  the  land  upon  the 
smallest  expenditure.  In  cases  of  life  interests  in  lands,  we  notice  the  same  causes  pro- 
ducing like  effects.  The  grounds  are  seldom  improved,  and  therefore  in  my  opinion  a 
fixed  term  of  years  is  the  most  satisfactory  tenure  for  the  tenant,  and  the  one  most  likely 
to  encourage  him  to  improve  his  farm.  In  very  many  instances  in  which  the  farms  are 
held  under  the  landed  proprietors,  we  find  that  the  occupying  tenant  making  improve- 
ments in  his  lands  and  houses,  is  liberally  assisted  in  so  doing  by  the  owner  of  the  estates, 
who  generally  gives  slates  and  timber  to  his  tenant,  or  a liberal  allowance  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  in  some  few  instances  pays  all  the  expenses  of  building,  and  draining,  and  fencing ; but 
unfortunately  that  system  is  not  generally  followed,  and  the  want  of  that  encouragement 
is  perceptible  in  almost  every  instance  where  there  are  small  intermediate  interests 
existing  between  the  landed  proprietor  and  the  occupying  tenant : and  therefore  it  would 
be  desirable  that  some  mode  be  devised,  by  which,  in  all  instances,  the  tenants  may  be 
assisted  by  aid  from  their  landlords,  or  by  reasonable  allowance  being  made  for  their 
outlay  on  the  termination  of  their  tenancy  by  any  mode. 

10.  Is  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevalent  in  the  district? — The  tenant-right, 
or  sale  of  good-will,  is  not  general  in  the  district. 

11.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  taken  place,  and  to  what  extent,  in  the  district? — 
The  consolidation  of  farms,  though  not  as  yet  carried  to  any  great  extent  in  the  district, 
woidd  have  the  effect  of  producing  a better  system  of  cultivation,  and  would  not,  in  my 
opinion,  diminish  the  employment  of  labour.  If  the  firms  were  considerably  enlarged,  and 
if  in  the  hands  of  men  of  some  capital,  the  lands  would  unquestionably  be  more  produc- 
tive and  the  farmers  more  comfortable,  and  the  rents  better  paid.  Nevertheless,  until  the 
poor  class  of  small  farmers,  who  are  without  capital,  but  still  dependent  upon  agriculture 
for  the  means  of  supporting  a miserable  existence,  can  be  afforded  some  other  mode  of 
employment,  the  general  consolidation  of  farms  would  have  a most  cruel  effect,  and  would 
be  the  sure  means  of  crowding  the  workhouse  and  adding  to  the  general  distress  of  the 
people. 

12.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  carried  on  to  any  extent  ? — The  subletting 
or  subdividing  of  farms,  as  I before  remarked  (particularly  the  latter  practice),  is  in  the  dis- 
trict generally  consequent  on  the  death  of  the  lessee  or  occupying  tenant,  and  though 
not  sanctioned  by  the  generality  of  landlords,  steals  into  practice  by  private  arrangements 
between  the  parties,  and  is  in  all  such  cases  in  very  general  use  ; and  in  course  of  time 
the  necessary  consequences  follow : the  capital  becomes  subdivided  with  the  farm,  the 
population  at  the  same  time  is  increased,  and  the  land  is  given  up  to  the  Landlord  in  a 
very  bad  condition  with  a large  arrear  due  upon  it. 

13.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  generally  ? — In  respect  of  the 
farming  population,  such  of  the  farmers  as  hold  from  fifty  to  100  acres  of  ground  (having 
in  general  some  small  capital)  are  in  a comparatively  good  condition ; but  the  small  holders 
of  land  are  in  general  in  a miserable  condition,  and  not  a degree  removed  from  the 
state  of  poverty  in  which  the  labourers  of  the  country  are  all  (with  few  exceptions) 
placed.  There  is  no  preceptible  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  nor 
can  the  comforts  of  the  farming  classes  be  said  to  be  improved  to  any  great  extent.  The 
great  impediment  to  improvement  is  the  want  of  capital  in  most  instances,  and  which  in 
a great  measure  prevents  the  farmer  from  attempting  any  mode  of  farming  that  requires 
outlay,  and  will  not  bring  in  a certain  and  immediate  return  to  meet  the  frequent  demands 
upon  him  in  the  shape  of  rent,  county  rates,  poor  rates,  chapel  dues,  and  in  some 
instances  tithe  rent-charge.  The  acreable  rent  of  small  lots  is  hi  general  higher  than  on 
large  farms,  and  is  usually  paid  in  cash,  and  in  some  instances  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in 
labour.  The  children  are  in  general  provided  for  in  the  only  way  open  to  the  farmer  of 
this  country.  The  male  children  get  (as  I before  said)  portions  of  the  farm,  while  the 
female  ones  are  given  some  small  sum  of  money  or  furniture  as  a marriage  portion.  The 
labourers  hold  their  cottages  from  the  farmers,  by  whom  they  are  in  every  instance  built 
and  repaired.  The  usual  tenure  is  for  one  year  certain,  and  the  rent  is  mostly  paid  in 
labour,  or  recovered  by  distress  or  by  process.  Land  is  not  given  in  general  with  the 
cottages.  The  con-acre  system  prevails  amongst  the  labouring  class.  Potato  ground  is 
manured  by  the  fanners,  who  plough  the  land,  but  the  seed  and  all  labour  subsequent  to 
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the  planting  of  it  is  supplied  by  the  labourers.  The  rate  of  payment  is  in  general  a 
matter  of  agreement,  and  is  fixed  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ground  and  the  quantity 
of  the  manure,  and  varies  from  £4  to  £6  per  English  acre.  Some  few  who  are  not  bound 
by  the  agreement  to  give  labour  take  ground  for  the  crop,  and  pay  the  farmers  in  cash,  or 
in  default  of  payment  are  processed  at  the  quarter  sessions,  which  are  sometimes  held  at 
a distant  part  of  the  county,  and  thus  put  to  heavy  expense ; and  in  many  instances  the 
more  summary  and  questionable  mode  of  detaining  the  crop  until  payment  is  made  is 
resorted  to,  or  the  crop  is  distrained  and  sold  in  the  usual  way  for  the  rent.  Employment 
is  eagerly  sought  for  by  the  poor,  and  in  spring  and  harvest  time  can  bo  easily  obtained  at 
6d.  per  day  for  the  men,  and  4 d.  for  the  women : most  of  the  working  farmers  give 
employment  only  for  such  length  of  time  as  will  pay  the  rent  of  the  labourer’s  house  and 
garden.  Agrarian  outrage  is  a crime  unknown  in  the  district. 

14.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for  instance, 
the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident  proprietors? — There  is  a marked 
difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  the  absentee  and  those  of  resident  proprietors ; 
and  those  held  under  the  courts  may  be  classed  with  the  neglected  estates  of  the  absentee 
landlords,  or  those  in  general  under  the  management  of  a non-resident  agent.  The  agent’s 
duties  generally  consist  in  enforcing  the  rents  by  the  aid  of  his  bailiffs,  and  putting  money 
into  his  landlord’s  pockets,  and  a per  centage  into  his  own,  and  in  nothing  else.  I am 
informed  it  is  a general  practice  for  the  agent  to  get  a reasonable  fee  for  himself  if  a lease 
be  granted  with  a farm.  The  general  seasons  for  entering  on  forms,  are  in  March  and 
September  ; the  country  being  an  agricultural  one,  these  periods  are  found  most  convenient 
for  the  tenant. 


15.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  can  you  state  the  proportion  the  county  cess 
bears  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ? — The  valuation  of  the 
land  for  the  levy  of  the  county  cess,  is  lower  than  the  valuation  made  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Poor  Relief  Act ; but  the  county  cess  has  been  hitherto  something  heavier  than  the 
poor  rate  in  the  rural  district,  but  taken  together,  they  may  be  said  to  amount  to  2s.  6d. 
in  the  pound  per  annum.  The  county  cess  is  applotted  by  two  or  more  farmers,  who  are 
chosen  at  vestry,  and  on  making  out  them  applotment,  are  sworn  before  a justice  of  the 
peace  as  to  its  being  fair  and  correct,  and  is  made  public  by  the  visit  of  the  rate  collector 
to  each  occupying  tenant  whose  name  appears  upon  the  list.  This  rate  is  levied  half-yearly, 
in  spring  and  summer,  and  paid  exclusively  by  the  occupying  tenant.  The  poor  rates  are 
also  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  levied  often  with  great  inconvenience  to  him  at  uncertain 
periods  of  the  year ; and  in  few  instances  are  the  tenants  allowed  the  legal  deduction  from 
their  payment  of  poor  rates  as  against  the  landlord,  unless  their  year’s  rent  chances  to  be 
paid  in  full. 

16.  Have  you  any  suggestions  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I be" 
leave  to  suggest,  that  as  a considerable  part  of  the  district  was  always  tithe  free,  the  tenants 
do  not  feel  the  great  advantage  of  having  the  rent-charge  now  paid  by  their  landlords  but 
m such  parishes  as  formerly  paid  tithes,  the  advantage  is  felt  and  is  generally  allowed ; and 
if  the  same  principle  were  to  be  adopted  with  regard  to  county  cess  and  poor  rates’,  the 
tenantry  would  be  greatly  relieved,  and  a reversed  order  of  payment  would  simplify  the 
mode  of  collection,  while  the  present  just  proportionmcnt  of  the  poor  rate  amongst  the 
sevei-al  beneficial  interests,  from  the  landlord  to  the  occupying  tenant,  may  be  preserved. 

1 7.  Do  you  contemplate  that  the  landlord  should  pay  the  taxes  in  the  first  instance,  and 
have  the  power  of  levying  only  a modified  portion  upon  the  tenantry  ?— Yes,  on  the  same 
principle  that  the  poor  rate  is  now  levied;  it  is  paid  by  the  occupying  tenant,  and  a portion  of 
it  repaid  by  the  landlord  m some  instances.  According  to  the  different  proportion  of  the 
beneficial  interest,  I would  reverse  the  order  of  payment,  and  the  landlord  should  pay  in 
the  first  instance.  The  tenants  are  now  put  to  great  inconvenience  in  having  to  pay  the 
money,  and  they  often  have  to  sell  then-  blankets  and  other  articles  in  order  to  pay  the  rates. 
1 always  pay  the  poor  rates  myself,  instead  of  the  tenants. 

m+iS9  T r, tenailt?  a fixed  rent)  or  does  vai7  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
dlS-nCt  the  C®*"1*  n?t,vei7  ncll>  and  I am  obliged  to  take  an  acreable  rent, 
nftb’y  they  acinar  rear,  I take  it  in labour  in  a great  measure.  They  come  to  me  at  the  end 
imnn  wWT  ey  ^1bad™d“  theif  rent,  they  pay  me  in  making  improvements 

3 fiSt 'ft  t'  m?  h“?d'  I ^arge  them  a fixed  acreable  rent  in  & fi.it  instance, 
? S 1 + eme?  *°  thfm,t0  pay  the  poor  rates,  I pay  them  myself  for  those  who 
hold  from  year  to  year,  but  with  those  who  have  leases  I adopt  a different  principle  If 
they  have  an  interest  m the  land,  I would  not  pay  all  the  rates,  but  only  a part  of  them 

t0  ri0  lef es  fr°m  me’  * haTe  n°‘  extended  to  than  the  advantages 
tliat  probably  might  be  extended  to  them ; it  is  not  a fixed  system  with  me  it  is  toe 
according  to  circumstances.  I have  an  estate  near  Middleton,  where  I do  not  adont  that 
system  at  all.  I Consider  the  land  good,  and  the  tenants  able  to  pay  P 

Exactly  7°U  °nljadoPt  lfc  here>  because  you  find  the  tenants  not  well  able  to  pay?— 


[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Middleton,  Monday,  16th  September,  1844. 

Warren,  Hastings  Roivland.  Jackson,  esq.,  and  Albert  Francis  Jackson , esq.,  sworn  and 
examined. 

1.  [To  Mr.  W.  H.  R.  Jackson.']— Where  do  you  reside  ?—  Castleview,  in  the  county  of 

Cork,  is  my  seat.  J 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — I am. 

3.  Is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — There  was  an 
article  which  appeared  m an  Irish  newspaper,  under  the  head  of  “Irish  landlords  and 
tenants— one  fact  for  Lord  Devon,”  concluding  in  these  words  : “ Warren  Hastings  Rowland 
Jackson  ejected  from  the  lands  of  Ballyvodock,  parish  of  Carrigtoohill,  fourteen  families 
comprising  m all  about  ninety  human  beings,  whose  ancestors  since  time  immemorial  had 
lived  upon  those  lands.  They  were  all  an  exceedingly  comfortable  class  of  persons,  not 
owing  one  penny  rent,  but  ready  to  give  the  highest  possible  value  for  the  land.  They  were 
as  honest,  sober,  industrious  tenantry  as  ever  lived— no  possible  fault  could  be  found  with 
them,  nor  did  them  landlord  presume  to  prefer  any  ; but  having  a fancy,  for  some  reason 
for  large  farms,  he  threw  them  upon  the  wide  world,  in  order  to  give  all  their  land  to  a 
favourite  tenant.  Some  of  them  are  since  gone  to  America,  more  of  them  have  become 
labourers,  while  most  of  them  are  starving  in  their  cabins  for  want  of  employment ! Mr. 
Jackson  says  they  live  like  brutes,  and  in  order  to  improve  their  condition  he  deprives  them 
of  the  means  of  living  even  as  well  as  the  brutes,  and  will  not  admit  they  have  any  claim 
for  support  upon  their  native  soil.  What  a fact  for  Lord  Devon.”  In  consequence  of  that 
I sent  the  following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Cork  Examiner 

Sir,— My  agent,  Mr.  John  Martin,  handed  me  yesterday  your  paper  of  the  date  of  Wednesday  the 
28th,  pointing  out  to  me  at  the  same  time  an  article  headed  “ Irish  landlords  and  tenants— one  fact 
for  Lord  Devon.’'  The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  article  contains  a gross  attack  upon  my  character 
as  a landlord,  purporting  to  come  from  a correspondent,  in  whose  truth  and  integrity  you  state  you 
can  place  the  fullest  reliance  ; his  name  is,  however,  suppressed.  The  purport  of  my  addressing  you 
is  simply  to  state,  that  I now  give  this  respectable  correspondent  an  opportunity  of  divulging  "his 
name,  and  substantiating  his  charge  against  me,  by  challenging  him  to  appear  before  Lord 'Devon’s 
commission,  winch  I understand  is  shortly  to  be  in  Cork,  and  at  which  l pledge  myself  to  attend,  with 
a copy  of  your  paper  in  my  hand,  tor  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  confuting  that  charge.  If  he  decline 
that  challenge,  there  can  be  but  one  construction,  I presume,  upon  his  conduct  in  the  estimation  of  all 
honourable  minds.  I was  at  first  indisposed  upon  principle  to  take  any  public  notice  of  such  anonymous 
defamation,  and  have  only  been  induced  to  do  so  to  the  extent  just  stated,  by  your  having  referred  to 
Lord  Devon’s  commission.  It  is  a commission  emanating  from  the  crown,  to  which,  therefore,  as  a 
British  subject— and  I glory  in  being  one— I feel  fealty  and  homage  are  due.  You  will  understand 
that  that  is  the  tribunal  whose  jurisdiction  I alone  acknowledge,  and  not  a petty  paragraph  in  a 
provincial  print,  in  its  authorship  anonymous,  acrimonious  in  its  spirit,  and  in  its  statements  false.  I 
shall,  accordingly,  decline  to  make  any  defence  before  your  court,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  I shall 
not  degrade  myself  by  any  recognition  of  its  authority.  I presume.  Sir.  as  you  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  thus  introducing  my  name  to  the  public  on  the  authority  of  an  anonymous  correspondent,  vou  will 
at  least  have  the  justice  of  inserting  this  reply,  particularly  as  it  will  give  him  such  a favourable 

opportunity,  of  displaying  that  truth  and  integrity,  on  which  you  state  such  reliance  may  be  placed 

I remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ballyvodock,  near  Middleton,  August.  31,1 844-.  W.ARREN  H.  R.  JACKSON. 

4.  Have  you  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners,  in  consequence 
of  the  paragraph  which  you  have  read? — Yes  ; which  I can  verify  by  the  evidence  of  my 
agent,  and  other  respectable  witnesses.  [Mr.  A.  F.  Jackson  '. ] — With  your  permission,  I 
will  read  the  statement : — 

Early  in  1821,  a year  of  very  low  prices,  the  Ballyvodock  estate  having  been  recently  purchased  by 
me,  and  being,  out  of  lease,  an  order  was  given  by  me  for  its  valuation,  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Jardine, 
surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  with  instructions  that  it  should  be  valued  moderately  ; and  it  was  let  by 
me  below  that  valuation  to  the  occupying  tenants  (with  the  exception  of  one  small  farm,  which  a 
ploughman,  who  had  been  living  in  my  service  for  some  time,  dunned  me  into  giving  him),  and  with- 
out, as  well  as  I recollect,  any  offer  of  it  to  public  competition  in  the  usual  way,  though  I was  a 
purchaser  of  the  estate,  and  had  therefore  contracted  no  ties  with  its  occupiers.  It  was  demised  from 
the  25th  March,  1821,  for  twenty-one  years  and  a half,  in  order  that  when  it  expired  in  1842  its 
expiration  might  be  on  the  29th  September,  that  being  a better  period,  in  the  event  of  any  change  of 
tenancy,  for  the  new  tenant  coming  into  possession  thau  the  25th  March.  A demise  to  commence  on 
the  former  day  would  be,  I conceive,  an  improvement  in  the  system  of  tenures.  At  the  expiration  of 
one  year,  finding  prices  looking  dull,  of  my  own  accord,  and  without  any  solicitation  on  the  part  of 
the  tenants,  I said  to  my  then  agent — and  who  is  still  so,  Mr.  Jolm  Martin — that  I was  afraid  that 
the  land  was  rather  over-let,  and  instructed  him  to  call  the  tenants  together  in  Cork,  and  announce  to 
them  a reduction  of  £127  7s.  3d.  per  annum.  The  currency  was  at  that  time  Irish;  the  rental  as  it 
had  been  was  £822  18s.  Ad.  This  was  reduced  to  £695  11s.  Id.,  the  difference  being,  as  stated, 
-s'  3d.  I further  instructed  my  agent  to  always  give,  when  paid  the  reduced  rent,  not  merely 
receipts  on  account,  but  receipts  for  the  full  sum  reserved  in  their  leases,  not  wishing  the  tenants  to 
b*«™d  by  the  constant  feeling  that  they  were  getting  deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  to  their  landlord, 
and  therefore  more  and  more  within  the  grasp  of  his  power.  This  reduction  will  be  found  to  be , 
between  sixteen  and  seventeen  per  cent.,  and,  though  not  given  by  lease,  was  continued  to  every  man 
a.  through  its  currency,  though  prices  rallied  almost  immediately  after  this  reduction.  I have  omitted 
o state,  first,  that  in  the  original  demise  I granted  a special  favour  to  one  old  man,  who  was  one  of 
he  old  standards  upon  the  estate,  of  2s.  per  acre  under  the  rent  he  would  have  stood  at  under  the 
ongmal  valuation,  aud  to  him,  when  I abated  generally,  as  already  stated,  1 granted  the  same 
per  centage  of  abatement,  without  any  reference  to  that  favour ; and  secondly,  that  I made  a 
present  to  the  tenants  of  the  oar  weed,  though  a previous  proprietor  had,  as  I was  told,  let  it  for 
t rty  guineas  a year,  as  he  undoubtedly  had  a right  to  do.  So  far  I can  see  nothing  wrong  in  my 


16 th  Sept.,  1844. 

748. 

W.H.R.Jackson.esq. 

and 

A.  F.  Jackson,  esq. 
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"VV.H.R.Jack80n,esq. 

and 

A.  F.  Jackson,  esq. 


conduct.  Now,  for  my  conduct  pending  the  lease, — I began  by  building  a quay,  for  the  use  of  my 
tenants,  which  cost  me  upwards  of  £100 — I am  almost  sure  £110,  giving  them  quayage  free.  I built 
a barn  and  stable,  &e.,  shortly  after,  for  one  of  the  most  stirring  and  intelligent  among  them,  which 
cost  me  at  least  as  much,  and  at  different  times  made  presents  of  improved  seed  potatoes  and  pigB> 
which  I got  from  England,  at  a sharp  cost, — the  former  through  the  Hon.  Mi-.  Trench,  Hampshire 
the  latter  through  Sir  Henry  Rycroft.  I have  since  built  three  farm  houses,  &c.,  of  a description 
not  generally  seen,  iu  point  of  civilised  arrangements,  but  to  he  seen  by  every  one  in  the  face  of  day, 
and  quite  notorious  to  the  whole  neighbourhood ; and  which,  together  with  a limekiln  of  the  best 
construction,  cost  me  upwards  of  £600,  nearer  to  £700  ; and  have  also  drained  some  land,  at  a cost  of 
upwards  of  £200  more.  In  doing  all  this,  of  course  I gave  great  employment,  not  to  speak  of  the 
still  greater,  caused  by  my  having  made  an  embankment,  which  has  cost  me  £1,000.  I beg  to  add, 
that  I have  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  interfered  with  the  independent  exercise  of  their  franchises  by 
my  tenantry,  on  this  oi*any  other  estate,  nor  will  I.  My  tenantry  can  attest  to  this  fact.  Such  has  been 
my  conduct,  statistical  aud  political  (and  under  neither  category  can  I trace  any  fault),  pending  the 
leases.  Well,  finding  that  the  cultivation  of  the  estate  was  wretched,  the  tenements  too  small ; these 


being  rendered  progressively  still  smaller  and  smaller  by  furtive  and  collusive  subdivisions,  unknown  to 
me  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence  (has  not  a proprietor  as  much  right  to  complain  of  such,  as  the  jiartizan 
of  cottier  cultivation  has  of  then-  consolidation  V)  that  the  staple  of  the  laud  was  diminishing-,  while  the 
growth  of  a pauper  population  was  increasing,  I determined  that  I would,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
leases,  put  the  estate  upon  a new  and  more  enlightened  basis.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  I 
exercised  my  rights  of  property  without  any  recognition  of  the  claims  of  humanity  ; whether  I remem- 
bered or  whether  I forgot  the  maxim  which  I admire  and  have  often  quoted,  that  “ Property  has  its 
duties  as  well  as  its  rights.”  This  determination  was  not  hid  by  me  under  a bushel,  but  was  announced 
to  the  tenants  beforehand,  frankly  and  firmly,  four  or  five  years  before  the  29th  September,  1842 
when  the  leases  were  to  expire,  so  that  they  could  not  allege  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise.  As 
that  year  approached,  feeling-  an  obligation  in  conscience,  though  I knew  there  was  none  in  law,  to 
endeavour  to  make  some  beneficial  arrangement  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  those  tenauts  who 
were  to  be  displaced,  even  for  those  who  had  obtruded  upon  the  land  as  squatters,  the  thought  struck 
me  that  I would  propose  to  them  emigration  to  Upper  Canada ; this  I intended  to  effect  at  a great 
cost  to  myself,  with  every  arrangement  for  their  safe  and  healthful  transmission  thither — with  a sum 
of  money  to  be  paid  to  each  person  upon  landing,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  them  to  their  eventual 
destination,  and  with  a letter  of  recommendation,  which  I was  promised  by  a friend  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  a respectable  and  leading  officiali  gentleman  at  Quebec.  These  intention 
I cannot  authenticate  by  any  extraneous  evidence  ; they  are  known  only  to  God  and  myself.  I can, 
however,  raise  a presumption  in  favour  of  the  truthfulness  of  my  statement,  by  referring  to  the  tone  of 
the  sentiments  I expressed  in  a letter  to  Lord  Middleton,  with  whom  I wished  to  co-operate,  a copy 
of  which  I have  here,  together  with  his  lordship’s  reply,  as  also  to  those  I expressed  to  my  Lord 
Stanley,  in  an  interview'  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  honour  me  with.  The  practical  result  of  my 
proposition  was,  that  four  families  on  the  estate  were  thankful  for  the  offer,  and  ready  to  accept  it, 
and  I naturally  expected  that  others  would  follow.  They  subsequently,  however,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  changed  their  minds ; the  repeal  cry  was  commenced,  and  fixity  of  tenure  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
I wish  to  eschew  politics ; what  I have  stated  are  simple  facts,  aud  I offer  them  without  any  commentary. 
As  the  leases  approached  their  termination,  the  tenants  memorialed  me  for  another  year  upon  the 


1 842,  when  it  had  got  into  full  w-orking-  order,  in  case  they  again  had  changed  their  minds,  and 
wished  to  avail  themselves  of  them  : the  Board  of  Emigration  Commissioners,  the  Colonial  Club,  Dr. 
Rolph,  Canada  agent  in  London,  can  attest  the  pains  I took  upon  this  subject.  Finally,  finding* that 
they  would  not  emigrate,  I forgave  them  all,  even  the  squatters,  a full  half-year’s  rent  (one  man 
having  treated  himself  to  half  a year  besides  of  arrears,  none  of  which  ho  has,  or  probably  ever  will 
pay),  besides  giving  them  all  their  houses,  aud  the  ruu  of  their  stock,  free  of  all  charge,  for  six  months 
more,  up  to  the  25  th  of  March  last.  Some  have  got  farms  elsewhere,  and  almost  all  who  have  not, 
have  had  nearly  constant  employment  since,  on  the  land,  for  themselves,  aud  carts  and  horses,  and  are 
living  in  their  houses  still,  and  paying  no  rent.  The  estate  is  now  demised  to  four  tenauts,  one  of 
these  holds  as  a part  of  his  farm,  one  of  upwards  of  ninety  acres,  from  which,  he  it  observed,  the  prior 
tenant  was  not  displaced  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  but  previously  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  to 
the  amount  of  £202  7s.  6R,  and  which  he  still  owes,  together  with  £178  Us.  6d.,  for  mesne  rates 
and  law  costs,  being  altogether  £381  2s.  OR  ; to  three  of  these  four  tenants  I have  lent  £650  cash, 
upon  no  other  security  than  their  freise  coats.  Contrast  these  facts  with  the  defamatory  fictions  in 
the  original  article  in  The  Cork  Examiner — That  article  stated,  that  the  whole  lands  were  given 
to  one  favourite  tenant;  the  fact  being,  that  they  are  held  by  four,  as  just  stated,  namely  Richard 
Neill,  John  Neill,  William  Tuomey  (who  hold  large  farms,  and  for  all  of  whom  I have’ built  the 
admirable  houses  already  mentioned,  and  to  whom  I have  lent  the  sum  named),  and  Maurice  Wallis 
who  holds  a small  one  near  the  sea,  suited  to  the  marine  habits  of  his  family,  who  have  a boat  and  to 
whom  I gave  timber  for  his  house,  having  indeed  constantly  during  the  lease  given  timber  such 
as  I had,  gratis,  to  all  who  wanted  any.  The  article  further  states,  that  the  tenants  never  owed 
one  penny  of  rent;  the  fact  being,  that  one  tenant,  Meade,  went  off,  owing  upwards  of  £112- 
another  of  the  name  of  Deasy,  and  another  of  the  name  of  John  Neill,  owing  various  sums! 
which  I cannot  now  specify,  but  large  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  rents  reserved  in  their  leases! 
Another,  whose  name  I do  not  wish  to  mention,  was  ejected  for  the  large  sum  just  mentioned ; 
and  another  man,  of  the  name  of  William  Wallis,  owes  half  a year  (over  and  above  the  half-year’s 
rent  which  I forgave  him  along  with  the  rest),  which  he  probably  never  will.  pay.  The  article 
further  states,  that  some  are  since  gone  to  America.  I understand  but  one.  Such  emigration 
was  optional  on  his  part ; and  surely  I gave  the  option  to  others,  as  well  as  to  him,  and  upon  the  best 
terms,  for  their  own  benefit,  had  they  chosen  to  accept  my  offer.  The  article  further  states,  that  most 
ot  them  are  starving  in  their  cabins  (having  omitted  to  state  the  half-year’s  rent  they  got  as  a present) ; ' 
the  fact  being,  that  much  greater  employment  than  ever  has  been,  and  is  constantly  going  on  • of 
which  employment  they  have  the  full  benefit.  I have  already  stated,  that  the  estate  was  originally 
let  to  the  then  resident  tenants,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  farm,  let  to  my  ploughman,  and  all 
those  now  on  it  have  been  selected  from  among  them,— there  not  being  one  stranger  among  them. 
i now  conclude  the  above  with  the  following  statement Be  it  first  borne  in  mind>  that  a small  part, 
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about  fifty-two  acres  of  this  estate,  was  not  originally  demised,  but  kept  in  my  own  hands.  The  16th  Sept.,  1844. 

rental  of  the  portion  demised  in  March,  1821,  was,  as  stated,  £822  18s.  ‘id.,  Irish  currency,  being  in  

English  (the  present  currency),  £758  Is.  7 cl. ; add  thereto,  the  then  tithe  composition,  which  the  748. 
tenants  had  then  to  pay,  £112,  British — -the  two  together  make  £S71  Is.  Id.  The  rental,  as  it  now  W.H.It. Jackson, esq. 
stands,  is  £870 ; deduct  from  this  £50,  issuing  out  of  forty  acres  of  land,  which  I embanked  from  the  an^ 

sea  a few  years  ago,  and  consequently  were  no  part  of  the  premises  at  first  demised ; as  also  ■ ' • ac  S0D>  es1- 

£33  9s.  id.,  issuing  from  twenty-eight  acres  of  the  fifty-two  already  mentioned,  and  which  likewise 
were  no  part  of  said  premises,  making  together  £85  9s.  3 d.  (though  both  are  so  now)  from  the  £870 
just  named,  the  balance  is  but  £784  10s.  9 d.  This  is  all  the  tenants  have  now  to  pay  out  of  the  same 
land  for  which,  in  March,  1821,  a year  of  very  low  prices,  they  had  to  pay  £871  Is.  Id.,  being  a 
difference  in  their  favour  of  £86  10s.  lOtf.  per  annum, — and  this  after  my  having  expended  the  large 
sums  already  stated,  which,  if  calculated  with  interest  from  the  respective  dates  of  their  expenditure, 
would  amount  to  £1,500  or  £1,600.  Pray  is  this  rapacity?  I beg  to  add,  that  I am  ready  to 
authenticate  this  statement,  both  by  documentary  evidence  and  the  oaths  of  credible  witnesses.  I shall 
be  quite  ready  to  admit  the  evidence,  even  of  those  tenants  who  have  been  displaced,  on  these  points 
of  which  they  have  any  knowledge.  Such  is  my  defence.  I hope  it  is  complete.  It  has  been  some- 
what prolix,  because  it  was  necessary  to  go  into  details ; perhaps  also  egotistical, — an  accused  man  is 
obliged  to  be  so.  I beg  to  add,  that  my  agent,  upon  referring-  to  his  books,  has  ascertained  that  the 
loss°of  rent  by  the  above-named  John  Neill  and  Darby  Deasy,  as  also  by  two  other  tenants  not 
adverted  to  in  the  above  statement,  namely,  Michael  Barry  and  Daniel  Tuonr  y,  amounts  to  £35. 


The  total  loss  would  then  stand  thus  : — £ s.  d. 

Andrew  Meade,  . . . . . 112  0 0 

The  party  whose  name  I have  not  given,  . 380  19  0 

Those  just  named, 35  0 0 

William  Wallis, 18  10  7^ 


The  sums  of  £112  and  of  £35  are  Irish  currency.  £546  9 74 

5.  What  was  the  number  of  occupiers  you  found  upon  the  estate,  at  the  time  you  became 
the  purchaser  in  1821  ? — [Mr.  IF.  II.  R.  Jackson.] — Fourteen,  namely,  James  Barry,  one 
farm  ; John  Neill  and  Richard  Neill,  one  farm  ; Patrick  Mule  ally  and  John  Keeffe,  one  farm  ; 
William  Tuomey  and  Edward  Tuomey,  one  farm ; Thomas  Barry  and  Darby  Deasey,  one 
farm;  Maurice  Wallis  and  William  Wallis,  one  farm;  John  Neile  and  David  Gleeson,  one 
farm ; and  Andrew  Meade,  one  farm. 

6.  What  was  the  number  of  occupiers  you  found  at  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  in  1842, 
upon  the  whole  farm? — Seventeen,  namely,  John  Neill,  William  Neill,  and  Widow  Neill, 
one  farm ; Patrick  Mulcaky,  John  Keeffe,  and  John  Gleeson,  one  farm ; William  Tuomey  and 
Widow  Tuomey,  one  farm ; William  Gleeson,  and  Widow  Barry,  oue  farm  ; Maurice  Wallis 
and  William  Wallis,  one  farm ; Richard  Gleeson,  William  Gleeson,  Jolui  Gleeson,  and 
William  Tuomey,  one  farm ; Richard  Neill,  one  farm. 

7.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  names  and  number  of  the  parties  dispossessed? — John 
Gleeson,  seven  in  family.  He  has  got  a farm  under  Wallace  Adams,  esq. 

8.  What  did  that  man  receive  from  you  upon  being  dispossessed  ? — llalf  a year’s  rent, 
and  if  lie  had  remained,  lie  would  have  had  his  house  and  ground  still. 

9.  Did  he  go  voluntarily  away,  or  was  he  dispossessed  by  process  of  law  ? — He  went 
voluntarily  away  at  the  end  of  the  lease.  The  next  is  William  Gleeson,  ten  in  family.  He 
has  got  a farm. 

10.  Did  ho  go  away  voluntarily  ? — Yes  ; he  did  not  think  that  what  he  had  was  sufficient. 
He  came  in  as  a third  holder,  or  squatter,  and  was  looking  out  for  a large  farm,  and  got 
one  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  John  Gleeson  is  now  on  a farm,  paying  no 
rent  for  his  house,  and  getting  employment  under  a man  who  holds  300  acres,  and  who  was 
sent  to  Scotland  to  get  an  agricultural  education. 

11.  Are  all  those  men  employed? — Yes.  William  Gleeson  is  still  on  the  estate,  and 
employed  under  the  present  tenant,  Richard  Neill.  Richard  Gleeson  is  similarly  circum- 
stanced. William  Wallis  is  similarly  circumstanced.  Maurice  Wallis  holds  now  a small  farm 
under  me,  and  has  built  a house,  for  which  I gave  him  timber,  and  is  happy— much  more  so 
than  before.  Patrick  Mulcahy  is  employed  in  the  same  way,  under  Richard  N eill.  William 
Neill  is  employed  under  Richard  Neill.  William  Tuomey  is  employed  as  a labourer  in  the 
same  way.  Widow  Keeffe  is  residing  in  North  Ballyvodock,  under  Mr.  William  Wigmore. 
That  is  the  adjoining  estate. 

12.  In  what  manner  was  she  dispossessed ; was  it  by  process  of  law  ? — There  was  no  law 
in  the  business  at  all.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  she  left  voluntarily.  The  next  is 
Widow  Tuomey.  She  is  living  on  Ballyvodock,  on  William  Tuomey’s  farm,  in  her  own 
house,  under  William  Tuomey,  in  the  same  way  that  the  others  are  living  under  Richard 
Neill.  Widow  Barry  is  living  on  Ballyrichard,  under  Mr.  Gaggin ; and  Widow  Neill  is  living 
on  Ballyvodock,  under  John  Neill. 

13.  Are  we  to  understand  you  to  state,  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  fourteen  families  alluded 
to  in  the  paragraph  quoted,  who  has  been  ejected  from  the  estate  of  Ballyvodock,  in  the 
parish  of  Carrigtoohill  ? — Not  one,  if  by  ejectment  means  any  process  of  law.  It  was  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  lease,  and  in  order  to  put  the  estate  upon  a new  footing. 

14.  Were  any  of  those  fourteen  families  original  lessees  in  1821  ? — Yes,  several  of  them : 
I imagine  so. 

15.  Of  the  fourteen  families,  do  I understand  you  to  state  than  ten  are  still  upon  the 
land  employed  as  labourers  ?— Yes  ; so  I understand,  upon  tbe  authority  of  Richard  Neill, 
who  drew  out  this  list,  which  I told  him  I would  probably  be  asked  for  by  tbe  commis- 
sioners: and  four  of  them  went  away  voluntarily.  [Mr.  A.  F.  Jackson.] — -On  tbe  29th.  of 
September,  all  of  them  gave  up  possession.  I went  with  my  father  to  receive  possession, 

[The  witnesses  withdrew.'] 


See  Mr.  Barry’s 
Evidence, 

See  Mr.  Gleeson  t 
Evidence, 
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Mr.  Henry  Barry. 


See  Mr.  Foley’ i 
Evidence. 


Mr.  Henry  Barry,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Barress  Lodge,  within  four  miles  of  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer,  and  I represent  the  Belgian  interests  here 
as  consul. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — I think  about  300  statute  acres.  As  one  of 
the  persons  named  to  he  examined  before  you  to  day,  I wish  to  state  that  I found  my 
information  upon  the  experience  of  the  working  of  a farm  of  about  300  statute  acres  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  the  greater  part  held  in  perpetuity.  I got  it  in  a badly  cottiered  state, 
therefore  I had  a great  deal  to  contend  with  in  removing  the  several  families,  which  was 
however  effected  with  some  pecuniary  losses.  There  was  little  law,  and  very  litle  bad 
feeling  on  either  side,  and  that  a good  deal  caused  by  my  wanting  to  farm  the  ground 
myself.  The  greater  part  was  very  capable  of  improvement  as  good  arable  land,  with 
some  moist  ground,  which  has  been  since  drained  and  subsoiled.  My  outlay  for  the 
improvement  such  land  required,  was  about  £ 1 0 per  acre. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  furnish 
information  to  the  commissioners? — With  the  electoral  division  of  Carrigtoohill  in  the 
Middleton  union. 

5.  What  is  the  extent  of  that  division  ? — I will  endeavour  to  confine  myself  to  an  area 
of  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  statute  acres  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  which 
are  comprised  in  that  electoral  division. 

6.  Does  that  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — About  2,000  acres  require  improvement  extensively,  but  1,200  acres 
may  be  extensively  drained,  and  the  remainder  is  badly  cottiered. 

7.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  drain  that  number  of  acres  ? — A very  slight  attempt 
was  made  lately,  and  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  a lecture  delivered  here  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Dean- 
Bton,  since  our  agricultural  show,  which  has  given  some  sort  of  stimulus  to  a few  persons. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  your  opinion  improving,  or  otherwise? — Decidedly 
improving  in  drainage,  and  in  the  rotation  of  crops.  Animal  and  sea  and  lime  manures  are 
principally  used  ; there  is  very  little  binning,  scarcely  any. 

9.  Is  there  any  farming  society  or  agricultural  school  or  agricultural  superintendent 
in  the  district  ? — There  is  the  Middleton  Union  Farming  Society,  which  has  had  a very 
beneficial  effect. 

10.  What  is  the  size  of  the  tillage  farms  generally  in  the  district  ? — From  fifty  to  five 
acres  in  the  low  ground,  to  which  manure  is  brought  by  water  carriage  from  Cork.  It  is  in 
a light  state  of  cultivation,  the  four  years  rotation  is  adopted — potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  grass 
seeds,  and  red  clover.  The  cattle  are  housed,  and  tethered  occasionally  upon  the  upland 
portion.  The  farms  are  from  100  to  twenty  acres,  and  they  are  not  so  beneficially  worked. 

11.  Has  the  improved  tillage  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour  ? — Very  great. 

12.  Are  there  any  large  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — Yes,  varying  from  300  to  150 
acres,  but  they  have  been  decreasing  lately  because  of  the  mortality  in  black  cattle. 
They  are  farmed  by  the  proprietors  or  by  those  having  a good  interest  by  lease  or  otherwise. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Very  few. 

14.  Are  they  decreasing  or  otherwise? — They  are  decreasing. 

15.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district  ? — By  proposal  and  at  an  acreable 
rent. 

16.  In  the  case  of  proposals  being  made,  is  it  usual  for  the  landlord  to  accept  the  highest 
offer  ? — It  has  unfortunately  been  the  usual  system  in  this  country. 

17.  Does  that  practice  still  continue? — I do  not  think  it  is  continued  to  the  extent  that 
it  used  to  be  within  my  knowledge. 

1 8.  Is  there  any  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — There  is,  but  under  the 
rack-renting  system  which  is  had  recourse  to,  Is.  or  2s.  makes  very  little  difference. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — Upon  that  subject  I can  say  from 
numerous  inquiries  that  the  low  land  averages  39s.  an  acre,  and  the  upland  22s.  6d. 

20.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — In 
our  union  there  is  very  little  disproportion  between  the  two. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? In  about  two 

months  after  the  day  with  the  small  farms,  but  upon  the  large  farms  they  generally  pay  one 
gale  within  the  other.  In  reference  to  myself,  and  persons  holding  similar  farms,  it  is  one 
gale  within  the  other. 

22.  How  much  wheat  to  the  acre  would  you  consider  a fair  crop  upon  the  land  let  at 
30s.  an  acre  ? — About  six  bags  to  the  acre,  of  twenty  stones  each  bag. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  among  the  small  tenants  of  paying  their  rent  by  bills  ? — No,  we 
have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  my  neighbourhood. 

24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  to  make  up  his  rent  ?— No,  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  very  fortunately  in  my  opinion. 

25.  By  what  mode  is  rent  recovered  against  defaulting  tenants  ? — By  distress. 

26.  Does  the  distress  frequently  proceed  to  a sale? — No.  Beyond  the  boundary  of  my 
own  property,  upon  Lord  Middleton’s  property,  I think  the  distress  has  proceeded  to  a 
sale  in  some  instances. 

27.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — 
No,  except  with  respect  to  Lord  Middleton’s  estate. 

, 28.  What  has  occurred  upon  that  estate  ? — The  valuations  were  considered  generally 
high,  and  the  tenant  was  accepted  without  very  much  reference  to  the  benefit  of  the 
property,  or  his  means  to  work  the  land. 
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29.  To  what  period  do  yon  refer  ?— During  the  late  Lord  Middleton's  time,  a part 
payment  of  the  rent  was  generally  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  agent  and  the  landlord ; and, 
consequently,  a large  arrear  had  accrued  upon  the  estate  upon  the  demise  of  the  late  Lord 
Middleton. 

30.  .Was  a portion  of  the  rent  taken  and  no  receipt  given  in  full  ? — Just  so. 

31.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenants  that  the  portion 
so  received  should  be  received  in  payment  of  the  full  rent  ? — I believe  the  tenants  were  all 
tinder  the  impression  that  the  arrears  never  would  be  looked  for.  as  I have  been  informed. 

There  was  a general  impression  that  the  arrears  were  so  great  they  were  never  to  be 
looked  for. 

32.  Have  they  been  looked  for?— Yes,  I believe  they  have  been,  and  a large  portion  of 
them  got  in,  which  will  tend  to  the  disadvantage  of  the*  estate  in  time,  because  the  tenants 
are  left  with  little  or  no  means  now  to  pay  their  rent. 

33.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  exertion  was  made  by  the  agent  of  the  late  Lord 
Middleton  to  collect  the  rents  in  full,  or  was  he  content  with  the  part  which  was  paid 
him  ? — I believe  he  was  content  with  the  part  paid  him. 

34.  Generally  through  the  district,  are  receipts  for  rent  given  on  account,  or  for  a parti- 
cular gale  ? — For  the  particular  gale  hi  my  district. 

35.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — They  hold  generally  under  the  proprietor,  and  the  condition  of  the  tenant 
is  better  under  the  proprietors  than  under  the  middlemen. 

36.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  the  district  of  which  you  speak  ? — 

None  in  my  district. 

37.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — By  lease  of  thirty-one  years  and 
twenty-one  years,  and  twenty-one  years  with  lives  concurrent.  There  are  large  holders 
for  999  years,  and  some  for  tliree  lives  renewable  for  ever,  sometimes  with  fines  upon  renewal; 
hut  lately  fourteen  years’  leases  have  been  introduced  in  the  major  part  of  my  neighbourhood, 
with  some  clauses  which  I am  not  personally  aware  of.  I only  have  that  from  hearsay. 

38.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  them  farms  ? — The  longer  the  term,  the  higher  the  rent,  and  the  greater  evidence 
of  the  improvement  of  the  ground,  by  the  outlay  of  capital,  and  the  longer  the  term  of  the 
lessor,  the  greater  the  chance  of  improvement. 

39.  Do  you  see  greater  improvements? — It  does  not  come  immediately  under  my  obser- 
vation. There  is  one  instance  with  respect  to  myself  and  my  family.  W e hold  under  a lease 
for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  I believe  we  have  improved  the  ground  in  our  hands  very 
largely.  I take  that  as  an  instance  ; and  we  do  so,  having  a little  capital,  and  having  a good 
interest  in  perpetuity. 

40.  By  whom  arepermanent  improvements  upon  the  land  or  buildings  generally  effected  ? — 

By  the  tenant  generally. 

41.  Do  the  landlords  at  all  assist  those  tenants  holding  by  terminable,  leases  ? — I cannot 
bring  any  instance  of  it  to  my  recollection,  with  the  exception  of  one  recent  circumstance, 
under  the  fourteen  years’  lease,  which  I have  referred  to.  Mr.  Jacksou  has  introduced  a 
new  system  of  granting  leases  for  fourteen  years. 

42.  Has  he  introduced  any  system  of  assisting' the  tenants? — I understand  he  has;  that 
he  gives  them  money  at  a certain  per  centagc. 

43.  Have  any  permanent  improvements  which  have  been  made  had  any  effect  in  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  labour  ? — Certainly,  where  carried  out  properly  ; fifty  per  cent,  in 
buildings,  and  100  per  cent,  on  the  improvement  of  the  land.  In  some  instances,  particu- 
larly where  there  is  alluvial  soil,  which  might  be  made  splendid  ground  if  improvements 
were  carried  into  effect  properly. 

44.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — No;  we  have 
fortunately  nothing  of  the  kind. 

45.  Has  any  consolidation  of$&rms  taken  place  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I was  an 
instance  myself  of  cousolidatingWhns  fifteen  years  ago,  hut  I did  so  upon  the  principle 
that  I was  tg>  work  the  ground  myself,  and  consequently  the  tenants  did  not  give  me  guy 
very  considerable  opposition. 

46.  Did  you  employ  any  of  the  parties  as  labourers  who  had  been  occupiers  of  the  land, 
in  making  your  improvements  ? — Yes,  certainly,  as  far  as  I was  able. 

47.  Do  you  find  that  their  condition  is  better  now  than  it  was  then? — Yes,  the  farms 
they  held  were  so  small ; they  are  certainly  better  clothed  now,  and  then-  houses  are  more 
decent. 

48.  What  was  the  size  of  the  farms  ? — Twenty  acres. 

49.  Had  they  capital  sufficient  to  work  the  land  ? — No. 

50.  What  number  of  tenants  may  you  have  removed  from  your  farm  ? — Eight  or  ten. 

51.  What  number  are  remaining  upon  the  land  as  labourers? — Two  or  three. 

52.  What  has  become  of  the  remainder  ? — I do  not  know.  It  occurred  fifteen  years  ago. 

As  many  as  ten  are  employed  as  labourers  occasionally  by  the  day. 

53.  Have  you  known  of  any  consolidation  of  farms  recently  ?— -There  has  been  a conso- 
lidation of  farms  upon  the  demise  of  a life  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  farms 
varied  from  twenty-five  up  to  fifty  acres,  but  there  were  not  more  than  two  or  three 
displaced  by  that  arrangement. 

54.  State  the  uame  of  the  townland  ?— Carragan ; it  is  Air.  Luke  Shea’s  property.  With  See  Mr.  Shea’* 

respect  to  Air.  Jackson’s  property  at  BaUyvodock,  the  farms  have  been  consolidated  there  8 

from  about  twenty  acres,  speaking  at  a rough  guess,  up  to  one  farmer  holding  310  acres,  pp  ' 

Past  IH.  * F 
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749. 

Mr.  Henry  Barry. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


16 th  Sept.,  1844. 

749. 

Mr.  Henry  Barry. 


See  Messrs.  Jackson's 
Evidence, 


as  I am  informed.  Two  tenants  have  108  acres  each,  and  one  of  seven  acres.  The  man 
holding  the  seven  acres  was  removed  from  a larger  farm,  and  given  these  seven  acres.  Tliis 
paper  [producing  one]  was  put  into  my  hands  last  evening. 

55.  Are  you  aware  of  the  facts,  from  your  own  knowledge,  which  are  stated  in  that 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Devon. 

The  petition  of  the  Widow  Mary  Keeffe,  the  Widow  Ellen  Barry,  the  Widow  Ellen  Tuomey,  the 
Widow  Mary  Neill,  Patrick  Mulcahy,  William  Neill,  John  Gleeson,  Richard  Gleeson,  John  Gleeson, 
William  Gleeson,  William  Tuomey,  William  Maurice,  William  Gleeson,  and  Wallace  Maurice, 
respectfully  showeth,  that  they  had  been  tenants  to  Warren  Hastings  Rowland  Jackson,  esq.,  on  the 
lands  of  Ballyvodock,  up  to  the  29th  of  September  last,  and  that  their  ancestors  for  nearly  three 
centuries  had  occupied  farms  on  the  same  ploughland  ; their  leases  having  expired  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1842,  Mr.  Jackson  gave  each  a renewal  for  one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  turned 
him  off.  My  lord,  your  petitioners  would  not  complain  if  Mr.  Jackson  had  expelled  them  from  these 
farms  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  arrears  of  rent  due  to  him,  or  for  not  improving  their  farms,  or  for 
impoverishing  the  land.  In  no  case  of  these  could  Mr.  Jackson  complain  ; the  very  contrary  was  the 
fact,  namely,  solvent  tenants,  persons  every  way  qualified  to  improve  the  land,  to  advance  the  interest 
of  the  landlord  therein,  and  to  secure  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  comforts  of  tins  life  for 
themselves. 


56.  Are  you  aware  of  that  being  the  fact  ? — I would  say  that  if  a person  asked  me  to 
recommend  him  a tenant  of  that  class,  I would  not  go  beyond  the  class  evicted  from  that 
land.  I should  call  them  improving  tenauts,  as  far  as  their  means  went. 

57.  Can  you  say  whether  they  owed  any  rent? — One  half-year  was  owing  by  those  who 
were  evicted ; it  was  a back  gale,  as  they  called  it,  due  29th  September. 

58.  In  your  opinion,  were  their  means  sufficient  to  cultivate  their  farms  with  advantage  ? — 
Yes,  decidedly,  what  land  they  held.  One  of  the  tenauts  will  be  here. 


Such  tenants,  my  lord  (they  continue),  your  petitioners  consider  should  be  encouraged,  and  even 
cherished,  by  every  laudlord,  and  should  not  by  any  means  be  included  in  the  extirpation  system  which 
has  of  late  years  been  so  generally  prevalent  in  this  unhappy  land.  Unhappily,  from  the  continual 
warfare  carried  on  by  the  landlords  against  their  tenants,  whose  exertions  are  mainly  instrumental  in 
placing  these  lords  of  the  soil  in  that  elevated  position  fn  society  which  they  occupy.  My  lord,  your 
petitioners,  when  ordered  to  quit,  waited  on  Mr.  Jackson,  and  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  injustice 
of  driving  them  and  their  families  from  the  homes  to  which  their  hearts  were  attached,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  their  leases  had  expired.  They  offered  to  satisfy  him  to  any  reasonable  amount,  if 
he  would  renew  their  leases  ; but,  true  to  the  system,  he  would  enter  into  no  terms  with  them.  "When 
asked,  “Were  they  to  be  thrown  houseless  wanderers  on  the  world  ?”  he.  answered,  “ They  could 
emigrate.”  Gracious  God  ! is  this  the  conduct  of  men,  or  the  language  of  men  in  a civilised 
countx-y  '?  of  men,  too,  whose  humanity  should  be  supposed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  polished  manners, 
great  learning,  and  exalted  station  in  life,  to  their  fellow-men ; or  is  a general  depravity  and  corrup- 
tion of  mind  pervading  the  men  whose  example  ought  to  be  a bright  and  steady  light  to  those  in  the 
humbler  walks  of  life.  My  lord,  your  petitioners  respectfully  request  your  lordship  to  lay  their  com- 
plaint before  the  government,  that  the  rulers  of  the  land  may  be  made  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
grievances  with  which  Ireland  is  afflicted  ; and,  my  lord,  your  petitioners  will  pray. 

When  that  paper  was  presented  to  me  yesterday,  I ascertained,  upon  the  best  evidence  I 
could  obtain,  the  number  of  persons  attached  to  each  family.  I have  put  them  down  in  my 
own  writing,  and  they  amount  to  ninety-four  altogether. 

59.  Do  you  know  by  whom  that  memorial  was  prepared  ? — No,  I do  not.  It  is  one  of 
those  parts  of  the  country  which  is  uncommonly  well  farmed ; it  is  in  a high  state  of  culture, 
and  they  were  most  industrious,  going  upon  the  four  crop  rotation. 

60.  Are  you  aware  whether  or  not  any  offer  was  made  by  Mr.  Jackson  to  those  parties 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  emigration,  and  to  locate  them  abroad  ? — I asked  them  the 
question,  and  they  said  not ; the  only  advantage  they  (fife,  was  a remittance  of  the  back  gale 
becoming  due.  They  actually  paid  up  to  the  29th  of  September,  and  there  was  a back  gale 
which  was  a bonus  given  to  them. 

61.  Had  they  the  run  of  the  ground  for  the  half-year  ?— Yes,  some  of  them  had  upon  the 
bogs  for  grazing.  Air.  Jackson  received  notes  from  them  for  the  half  gale  becoming  due  in 
March,  to  hold  in  terrorem  over  them,  in  the  event  of  their  not  giving  up  their  holdings 
when  demanded  of  them.  I had  that  from  the  parties  themselves.  W e are  very  fortunate 
in  having  a quiet  and  industrious  people  in  our  district. 

62.  Can  you  state  how  many  of  those  parties  are  now  living  upon  the- land  employed  as 
labourers  ? — I believe  hut  one  is  now  employed  by  a man  of  the  name  of  Neill— either  one 
man,  or  one  family  ; a few  of  them  are  Irving  upon  the  premises,  and  some  of  them  have 
gone. 

63.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  a man  could 
support  his  family,  by  farming  such  laud  as  that  ?— Twenty  acres.  We  have  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood farms  of  less  than  twenty  acres  ; but  I should  say,  twenty  acres  ought  to  be  the 
minimum. 

64.  Is  there  any  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  in  the  district  ?— No,  I do  not  know 
of  any ; we  have  had  scarcely  any  since  the  Subletting  Act  passed. 

65.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  they  getting  any  better 
in  their  circumstances  ? — The  large  farmers,  I think,  are  retrograding. 

66.  What  do  you  understand  by  large  farmers  ?— Those  holding  from  300  to  250  acres, 
^nd  I think  it  arises  from  the  failure  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 
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67.  What  is  the  state  of  the  small  farmers  ? — I should  say  the  same  -with  respect  to  \6thSept,  1844. 

them.  

68.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — Improving.  749. 

69.  From  what  do  you  consider  that  that  arises  ? — From  their  temperate  habits,  and  Mr‘  Henry  Barr7- 
continual  employment  ; and  I may  say  generally,  of  the  farming  population,  that  they  are 

improving  in  their  habits  by  temperance,  and  increasing  industry,  by  winch  means  only  the 
old  rents  can  be  met  by  the  present  prices. 

70.  Can  the  labourers  obtain  employment  in  this  district? — In  my  district,  to  which  I 
have  referred  to,  we  have  very  few  hands  unemployed.  We  do  a good  deal  in  the  culture 
of  green  crops,  and  we  have  brought  into  employment  what  was  almost  unknown,  the  young 
female  population. 

71.  How  do  you  employ  them  ? — In  weeding  the  turnip  lands.  I would  say  generally, 
that  the  capital  of  the  farmer  is  not  sufficient.  There  is  no  loan  fund  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  acreable  rent  paid  by  the  small  tenantry  is  higher  than  that  paid  upon  the  larger  farms, 
and  it  is  paid  in  cash. 

72.  Is  it  the  case,  that  the  rent  of  the  small  farms  is  higher  than  of  the  large  ones,  when 
both  are  held  under  the  same  landlord  ? — I cannot  bring  to  my  recollection  any  case  of  the 
kind,  but  speaking  generally,  I should  say  a man  pays  more  for  a small  farm  than  a large 
one  relatively. 

73.  How  are  the  younger  children  of  the  small  farmers  provided  for  by  their  parents  ? — , 

By  a division  of  the  assets  among  the  younger  children,  and  the  land  is  left  to  the  eldest, 
with  want  of  funds  generally  to  work  the  ground.  The  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages 
■under  the  tenant  class,  and  they  are  built  by  the  tenant. 

74.  What  is  the  usual  tenure  of  the  labourers,  and  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually 
paid  or  recovered  ? — They  generally  hold  from  year  to  year,  and  the  rent  is  paid  in  labour. 

75.  Has  the  labourer  any  land  with  his  cottage  ? — Scarcely  any ; generally  speaking,  there 
is  none  attached  to  the  cottage. 

76.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  through  the  district? — Yes,  we  have  it  in  a small 
degree ; the  farmers  let  it  out  at  so  much  an  acre,  either  manured  or  not  manured.  If  they 
manure  the  ground,  they  charge  from  £8  to  £10  the  statute  acre.  There  is  very  little 
benefit  resulting  to  the  farmer  in  the  immediate  amount  till  the  following  crop. 

77.  What  do  they  chai'ge  when  they  do  not  manure  ?— When  they  do  not  manure,  and 
the  party  taking  it  manures  the  ground,  they  get  it  for  nothing.  In  the  locality  of  Middle- 
ton,  or  near  a town,  they  generally  pay  the  landlord’s  rent. 

78.  What  is  generally  the  rate  of  wages  ? — The  rate  of  wages  generally,  taking  the  upland 
and  the  lowland,  varies  from  6d.  to  8cZ.  without  food  ; but  the  men  generally  employed  by 
the  farmers,  taking  their  gratuities  and  every  thing  into  account,  get  1 Od.  a day,  at  least  they 
do  with  me. 

79.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district,  and  in  what  have  they 
originated  ? — There  have  been  none. 

80.  Are  the  labourers  generally  paid  in  money  ? — They  are  paid  part  in  money,  and  part 
in  a potato  garden.  I give  them  potato  garden,  at  £6  an  acre,  and  give  them  a house, 
charging  £l ; and  I give  them  Id.  a day  in  cash,  and  that  would  amount  to  10&  a day  on 

the  whole.  _ . 

81.  Is  that  paid  weekly  ? — In  general  when  they  want  it ; they  have  the  power  of  calling 
Upon  me  for  so  much  as  they  want. 

82.  Is  it  generally  the  practice  to  pay  a portion  of  the  wages  in  cash  ? — Speaking 
generally,  I think  it  is  the  case  in  my  neighbourhood.  With  respect  to  the  small  farmers, 
the  cottier  farmers,  they  pay  in  cash,  and  they  do  not  give  them  a potato  garden ; if  they 
do,  they  charge  them  a great  deal  more. 

83.  What  do  you  mean  by  cottier  farmers  ? — A man  holding  from  twenty  to  forty  acres. 

84.  Is  there  any  difference  hi  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ? — There 
is;  the  absentee  estate  is  generally  badly  managed,  by  the  injudicious  selection  of  an 
attorney  as  land  and  law  agent. 

85.  Is  there  much  absentee  property  in  your  district?— No;  there  are  two  or  three;  Set  Mr.  Foley'* 

Lord.  Middleton  is  one  of  our  most  extensive  proprietors,  and  he  is  an  absentee;  and  Mr.  ^ 151 

Smith  Barry  is  an  absentee,  very  unfortunately  for  us.  PP  • • • 

86.  Is  it  often  the  case  that  attorneys  are  appointed  land  and  law  agents  ? — It  is  so 
upon  the  estate  of  Lord  Middleton.  He  is  an  attorney,  and  he  resides  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  off. 

87.  What  evils  do  you  perceive  to  result  from  it? — Human  nature  is  the  same  gener- 
ally, and  we  endeavour  to  put  as  much  money  as  we  can  in  our  pockets.  The  evil  is  in 
instituting  lawsuits  when  quite  unnecessary. 

88.  Is  it  a matter  of  complaint  amongst  the  tenantry  upon  the  estate,  that  law  pro- 
‘ ceedings  are  prevalent  ? — I think  it  is  very  general.  , 

89.  In  what  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist? — In  collecting  the  full  rent  if 
possible  (when  I draw  my  conclusions  in  that  way  I have  reference  to  facts),  they  summon 
the  parties  on  a particular  day,  and  the  tenants  do  not  see  them  again  during  the  year. 

90.  Are  there  fees  paid  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent  or  on  granting  leases  ? — Fees  are 
chargeable  for  what  we  call  the  driver,  and  there  is  a douceur  generally  given  to  the  agent 
upon  the  granting  of  leases. 

91.  How  is  it  regulated  as  to  the  amount? — I cannot  say. 

92.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  a douceur  is  expected  upon  a tenant  being  declared? — 
it  is  generally,  I believe,  upon  the  granting  of  a lease. 

Part  III.  , F 2 
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93.  Is  that  douceur  frequently  large  in  amount?— It  depends  upon  the  holding.  I did 
hear  that  the  late  Lord  Middleton  allowed  a certain  per  centage  upon  the  rent,  but  I am 
not  borne  out  in  that  by  any  authority ; it  is  merely  hearsay. 

94.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering-  upon  farms? — The  25th  March  and  the  29th 
September. 

95.  What  proportion  does  the  couuty  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  and 
poor  law  valuations  ? — I think  it  is  about  ten  per  cent,  upon  the  rent,  and  upon  the  poor 
law  valuation  it  is  about  the  same.  It  will  vary  according  to  the  rent. 

96.  "When  is  the  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — On  the  next 
paying  gale  day. 

97.  Have  you  heard  any  well*  founded  complaints  in  this  district  of  the  poor  rate  not 
being  allowed  by  the  landlord  ? — No,  I have  not  heard  of  it ; I believe  not. 

9S.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlord  ? — The  tithe  rent-charge  is  about  twelve  per  cent,  upon  the  rent.  With  respect 
to  the  low  grounds  paying  30s.  an  acre,  I believe  the  tithe  rent-charge  is  4s.  an  acre  upon 
that,  and  the  tenant  pays  a little  more  cheerfully  if  he  be  of  the  established  church, 
because  otherwise  he  is  naturally  at  variance  with  the  principle  of  being  obliged  to  support 
that  church  to  which  he  docs  not  belong,  and  the  tenets  of  which  he  believes  to  bo 
erroneous. 

99.  Has  he,  in  point  of  fact,  the  advantage  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent.? — Invariably;  I 
never  heard  any  instance  to  the  contrary. 

100.  Have  you  any  suggestions  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — 
With  reference  to  the  grand  jury  laws,  I would  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  county  cees 
being  so  arranged  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  as  that  each  should  pay  half,  as  is  the 
case  with  respect  to  the  poor  law ; now  there  are  permanent  improvements  secured  for 
the  landlord  by  the  grand  jury  laws,  from  which,  the  tenant  does  not  receive  any  advantage. 

101.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  the  whole  of  the  comity  rate  should  be  placed  upon 
the  same  footing  as  the  poor  rate,  or  only  that  part  which  goes  to  improve  the  land?— 
That  part  which  goes  to.  the  constabulary.  If  I were  asked  my  opinion  I would  place  it 
all  upon  the  beneficial  interest  principle,  that  each  party  should  pay  in  proportion  to  his 
beneficial  interest ; that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  equitable.  Our  county  cess  comes 
very  high. 

102.  Is  there  any  public  notification  given  of  the  sum  to  be  raised  off  each  townlaud  ?— I 
believe  not:  there  never  was.  The  warrant  is  given  to  a 'particular  person  upon  the 
townland  to  collect  so  much  money;  it  is  a poundage  and  it  is  easily  calculated.  He  gets 
this  warrant  and  is  bound  to  the  high  constable  to  have  so  much  to  give  him  back  under 
the  warrant.  The  payments  are  made  at  two  periods  of  the  year.  Our  poor  rates  vaiy 
in  our  district  from  two  to  three  per  cent.  With  respect  to  out-going  tenants,  I would 
suggest  that  they  should  he  allowed  thou-  expenditure  for  all  permanent  improvements. 

103.  now  would  you  propose  to  ascertain  the  amount  which  the  out-going  tenant 
should  be  fairly  allowed  ? — There  is  a certain  value  upon  the  ground  upon  his  going  into 
possession,  which  could  be  ascertained  by  any  competent  valuator  who  might  he  appointed 
in  the  district.  If  parochial  valuators  were  established,  they  would  ascertain  the  difference 
between  the  value  when  he  went  into  possession,  and  when  he  left  the  land,  and  also 
what  were,  and  were  not,  permanent  improvements.  I have  not  weighed  the  subject  well, 
hut  it  strikes  me  that  that  would  answer,  and  it  -would  give  a stimulus  to  the  tenant  to 
improve,  and  if  he  was  informed  three  years  previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  tenure, 
whether  he  was  to  have  a renewal  or  not,  it  would  give  him  time  to  take  his  improvements 
?U1  “*e  ground — it  would  enable  him  to  get  hack  part  of  his  improvements ; hut  as  to 
buildings  he  could  have  nothing  to  get  hack. 

104.  You  . contemplate  a valuation  upon  the  tenant  going  into  the  farm,  and  when  he 
leaves  it  again? — Yes,  that  is  my  notion. 

[ The  witness  ivithdrm.'\ 


Mr.  William  Gleeson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ?— At  Ballintubber,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Welland. 

2.  Did  you  always  live  in  Ballintubber  ? — I did  not. 

3.  Where  did  you  formerly  live  ? — I lived  at  Ballyvodock,  under  Mr.  Jackson. 

4.  What  quantity  of  land  did  you  hold  there?— My  father  held  twenty-two  acres  in  one 
farm,  from  Mr.  Jackson,  and  fourteen  acres  in  another,  and  twenty-seven  in  another,  about 
sixty  acres  m all.  Y e had  only  fourteen  acres  from  the  commencement ; then  there  was  . 
a farmer  dispossessed  of  his  lands,  because  he  was  not  able  to  pay  the  rent  and  theu  my 
father  got  a preference  for  the  land.  There  were  three  years  of  the  lease  unexpired.  Then 
we  wanted  a lease,  from  Mr.  Jackson  of  the  farm  we  had  got  lately  from  the  farmer  who  . 
was  dispossessed,  and  he  said  our  lease  was  as  long  as  wo  would  he  able  to  pav  for  it  Then 
we  manured  it  highly,  and  got  a fair  crop  out  of  it,  and  we  were  going  on  Tory  well-  and  in 
three  yearn  more  there  was  another  farmer  dispossessed  out  of  his  land,  and  we  got  a 
preference  for  it,  and  I got  a letter  tom  Mr.  Jackson,  saying  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  not 
more  land  to  give  my  father.  Then  this  large  farm  which  I had  got  from  him  lately  of 
twenty-seven  acres  and  a half  it  was  not  able  to  grow  oats,  only  weeds  and  thistles,  and  - 
every  thing  of  that  sort,  till  I forced  it  up  with  Cork  manure,  as  well  as  any  farmer  hi  this ' 
part  of  the  country,  and  he  said  I would  get  it  as  long  as  I would  he  able  to  pay  rent  for 
it ; and  when  it  was  coming  to  a point,  I asked  him  if  he  wanted  more  rent  for  it,  for  I had 
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as  much  right  to  get  it  as  any  man.  If  he  wanted  £200  fine,  I was  as  able  to  give  it  as  any 
man. 

5.  How  much  of  the  sixty-three  acres  did  you  hold  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
in  1842  ? — Twenty-seven  acres  and  a half.  My  brother  had  the  rest  of  it. 

6.  What  has  become  of  the  twenty-two  acres  and  the  fourteen  acres  ? — My  brothers  have 
them.  John  Neill  and  Dick  Neill  hold  them,  and  another  man  next  to  me.  William 
Tuomey  holds  another  of  the  three  farms,  which  my  father  formerly  held.  There  were  twelve 
families  that  were  dispossessed,  and  the  thirteenth  man  got  five  or  six  acres  of  the  wood,  and 
he  took  the'  trees  oft’  it,  and  he  was  afraid  to  speak,  for  fear  he  would  be  turned  out  of  the 
spot. 

7.  How  many  of  those  people  have  actually  given  up  their  houses  upon  that  farm  ? — 
Every  man  of  them  was  obliged  to  give  them  up.  Only  one  of  the  tenants  took  them  in. 
A Mr.  Wigmore,  of  Ballyvodock,  pitied  them,  and  gave  them  some  stables,  and  so  on. 
Some  of  the  others  are  living  in  their  own  houses ; but  before  that  time  some  were  in  stables 
on  the  land  of  one  of  the  tenants,  Dick  Neill. 

S.  What  has  become  of  the  houses  in  which  those  families  lived  previously  to  their  being 
dispossessed  ? — They  are  there  still;  only  one  house,  Jack  Neill  s,  is  down,  and  he  has  a 
slated  house  built ; and  my  house  came  down  too. 

9.  Who  live  in  the  other  houses  ? — Patrick  Mulcahy  was  obliged  to  give  his  house  up  to 
John  Neill,  and  he  got  a cottage,  and  Dick  Neill  is  in  it.  My  own  brother,  John  Glecson; 
is  in  a small  little  room  that  Wallis  held  that  he  was  not  turned  out  of.  Maurice  Wallis 
buiit  a house  in  this  wood  I spoke  of,  which  he  got  from  Mr.  Jackson.  I could  not  tell 
where  they  all  are  now.  I am  living  about  a mile  oft’. 

10.  How  much  did  John  Gleeson  hold  under  Mr.  Jackson  ?■ — Eleven  acres  and  a half. 

11.  How  many  acres  had  William  Wallis? — I could  not  swear  to  that,  whether  it  was 
twenty-one  or  twenty-two. 

12.  How  much  has  Maurice  Wallis  ? — It  is  the  same.  They  are  on  the  same  farm.  It 
is  forty-five  acres. 

13.  Patrick  Mulcahy,  how  many  acres  has  he  ? — Twenty  acres. 

14.  William  Neill? — Seventeen  acres. 

15.  "William  Tuomey  ?— He  had  eleven  acres  and  a half.  He  was  married  f© -my  sister. 

16.  Widow'  Keefte  ? — She  had  as  much  as  Mulcahy. 

1 7.  "Widow  Tuomey  ? — She  had  thirty  acres. 

18.  Widow  Barry  ? — She  had  twenty-two  acres  and  a half. 

19.  "Widow  Neill  ? — She  had  seventeen  acres — as  much  as  Bill  Neill. 

20.  With  respect  to  your  own  farm  of  twenty-seven  acres  and  a half,  how  long  had  you 
held  that  farm  ? — I did  not  get  it  only  nine  years.  I forced  it  with  Cork  manure  when  it 
was  not  worth  2 os.  I paid  10s.  over  and  above  for  it,  I manured  it  so  highly. 

21.  Had  you  erected  any  buildings  upon  it  ? — No,  I had  not ; but  I built  a barn  there. 

22.  What  rent  did  you  pay  for  it? — 1 paid  £19  12s.  G d.  That  was  a half  gale.  It  was 
over  £21  with  the  tithe  and  all.  There  were  bogs  near  to  it,  and  I would  have  drained 
the  bogs,  if  he  would  have  given  me  any  term  in  it.  My  father  gave  the  two  other  farms 
to  my  brother  and  brother-in-law,  and  he  reserved  the  twenty-seven  acres  and  a half  which 
he  held  to  himself. 

23.  Did  Mr.  Jackson,  upon  your  lease  expiring,  oiler  you  the  means  of  emigrating,  and 
settling  comfortably  in  any  other  country  ? — He  did  indeed. 

24.  Did  he  give  you  any  notice  before  your  lease  expired,  that  he  meant  to  enlarge  the 

farms  ?— I did  not  hear  of  it,  but  he  said  he  should  give  it  under  our  hands,  that  our  lease 
would  be  expired  by  suck  a time.  . . 

25.  Do  you  mean  tbat  you  were  not  aware  before  tbe  lease  expired  that  it  was  his 

intention  to  enlarge  the  farm  ? — I did  not  hem-  him  say  it,  hut  the  agent  was  saying  he 
would  enlarge  the  farm.  It  was  this  man  Neill  wanted  to  take  the  land,  before  he  went 
to  Scotland  ; he  was  to  have  the  entire  ploughland.  . 

26.  Did  Mr.  Jackson  otter  to  pay  the  passage  to  America  for  the  whole  ot  you.— Yes. 

27.  Were  you  ejected  from  your  farm  by  process  of  law,  or  did  you  give  up  possession  ? — 
I gave  up  possession  when  he  asked  me,  because  I did  not  know  what  would  become  of  the 
law.  I was  never  in  law. 

28.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  at  the  time  you  gave  it  up  ? — "i  cs,  one  half-year  the  running 
gale,  and  I was  obliged  to  pay  that  rent  to  his  agent ; and  when  he  called  me  out  of  the 
house,  “ Willie,”  he  said  to  me,  “ have  you  not  got  the  receipt?  ’ and  lie  pocketed  the  £2 1 
from  me,  as  I am  upon  my  oath. 

29.  When  did  you  pay  “him  that  money  ? — I paid  him  about  three  years  ago,  and  there- 
fore I thought  I would  have  the  land ; and  I would  not  owe  a halfpenny,  not  to  give  him 
any  thing  to  say  against  me.  He  said  to  me,  “ Willie,  you  have  a clear  receipt  to  show 
there  is  nothing  against  you.”  With  that  I came  out  ot  the  house  and  brought  in  the 
money.  I said  to  him,  “ Will  vou  give  me  a receipt  *?”  He  said  to  me,  “ Are  you  afraid 
of  me  ?”  I said,  “ If  it  was  £100,  I would  not  be  afraid  of  you.”  And  be  said  it  fell 
due  on  tbe  man  who  was  before  me  in  the  farm,  but  I bad  a right  to  pay  it. 

30.  Did  not  you  owe  half  a year’s  rent  at  the  time  you  gave  up  possession  . i es,  I did, 
but  be  wronged  me  out  of  that  half-year’s  rent. 

31.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  tenant  who  occupied  the  land  before  you,  when  he 
quitted,  owed  half  a year's  rent  ? — Yes,  and  three  half-years’  rent : and  he  had  as  much 
right  to  charge  me  with  the  three  half-years’  rent  as  one. 

32.  Were  you  allowed  any  other  advantages  before  you  left  your  farm;  were  you 
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allowed  the  house  rent  free  ?— No,  not  the  house,  nor  the  grazing,  nor  any  other  advantage— 
not  a ha’porth.  . , . . , „ . 

33.  Were  any  of  the  other  tenants  ?— Yes,  tliey  were  allowed  their  house  until  the  25th, 
and  the  grazing  of  a part  of  the  land.  I did  not  get  the  grazing,  because  it  was  tilling 
laud,  but  only  the  bogs. 

34.  Were  the  other  tenants  also  allowed  the  dead  half-year  ?— Yes,  they  were. 

35.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  persons  were  on  the  land  when  the  lease  was  taken 

in  18*22? There  were  seventeen  families,  and  three  are  there  still. 

36.  How  many  were  there  when  the  lease  was  out  ? — Seventeen. 

37.  Were  there  any  new  persons  brought  in? — Only  this  Neill,  and  another  man  that, 
was  dispossessed,  that  Mr.  Jackson  brought  from  his  own  place  for  a solvent  tenant,  but- he 
did  not  stand  his  ground  but  one  year. 

38.  Was  there  any  man  brought  in  but  this  brother-in-law  of  yours?— No,  no  other 
one. 

39.  When  Mi*.  Jackson  offered  to  establish  you  and  the  other  tenants  in  America,  why 
did  not  you  accept  his  offer  ? — I did  not  like  to  go  there.  I would  sooner  have  five  acres 
of  ground  here  than  if  he  had  made  me  a present  of  what  was  over  in  America. 

40.  Do  you  know  any  who  have  emigrated  to  America  ? — I do  not. 

41.  You  do  not  know  how  they  have  gone  on  ? — No  ; every  man  was  doing  well  where 
they  were,  and  they  would  not  complain. 

42.  What  stock  had  you  upon  your  farm  when  you  left  it  ? — I could  not  have  more 
stock.  I used  to  keep  two  horses  and  five  cows,  and  if  I had  more  land  I would  be  able 
to  stock  it  as  far  as  fifty  cows.  I gave  £100  fine  for  the  farm  I had  in  Ballintubber,  and 
security  for  £100. 

43.  Was  the  money  your  own  money,  or  had  you  to  borrow  it? — It  was  my  own  money. 

44.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  £100  security  you  gave  ? — For  fear  the  ground  would 
be  impoverished,  and  if  I was  not  up  to  the  day,  the  29th  or  the  25th,  to  dispossess  me. 
I paid  him  £100  fine,  and  I placed  in  his  hands  another  £100,  as  security,  for  which  I was 
to  have  interest. 

45.  Had  you  made  that  money  out  of  your  farm  which  you  held  under  Mr.  Jackson  ?— 
I had  made  it,  when  this  man  was  dispossessed  of  the  twenty-seven  acres,  in  the  course  of 
nine  years,  when  it  was  so  impoverished  it  was  not  able  to  grow  oats  ; but  I forced  it  up 
by  manuring  it  with  Cork  manure,  and  my  own  labour. 

46.  I understand  you  to  swear  that  you  made  that  £100  out  of  the  land  ?— Yes;  £320 
hard  cash  I made  upon  the  twenty-seven  acres  and  a half  in  the  nine  years,  and  the  other 
man  owed  £60  at  the  time.  There  were  only  eighteen  acres  of  it  fit  for  tilling,  and  I 
offered  to  drain  it,  or  give  him  any  arrangement  he  chose  to  enter  into  with  me. 

47.  Did  you  offer  Mr.  Jackson  any  security  or  fine  ? — 1 did ; if  he  would  fine,  or  wanted 
any  more  rent  for  his  land,  I would  give  it. 

48.  Did  you  make  him  any  offer  of  increased  rent  ? — Yes,  I did,  to  his  agent.  • 

49.  Were  the  other  tenantry  generally  in  as  good  a situation  of  life  as  you  were  ? — They 
were  able  to  perform  their  bargain  with  him  as  well  as  any  man  in  Ireland,  I do  not  care 
who  he  was,  except  one  man,  and  I could  not  speak  as  to  him. 

50.  But  they  were  all  good  solvent  tenants? — Yes,  they  were. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Richard  Neill , sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  live  ? — In  Ballyvodock. 

2.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — About  300  acres.  . 

3.  How  long  have  you  held  that  quantity  of  land  ? — In  September  last,  I got  ninety 
acres  ; I had  a quantity  before  that : I had  forty-five  acres  first,  then  I got  twenty-eight 
acres  that  was  on  Mi-.  Jackson’s  premises.  Mr.  James  Barry,  of  Ahemisk,  was  ejected  out 
of  his  farm,  and  I got  the  ninety-three  acres  that  was  in  his  farm. 

4.  What  next  did  you  get  ? — I got  ninety  acres  last  September ; then  I got  two  little 
woods — there  were  about  six  acres  in  them. 

5.  How  much  land  had  you  when  this  property  was  pin-chased  by  Mr.  Jackson? — I believe 
we  had  fourteen  acres  of  it  in  the  first  year,  1821. 

6;  When  you  say,  “ we,”  who  do  you  mean  ? — Myself  and  my  brother,  and  all  the 
family  had  it — we  were  together. 

7 . W ere  you  together  in  one  house?— Y es,  all  of  us ; my  mother  and  the  family  were  living 
in  one  house  ; there  were  seven  or  eight  of  us  in  all. 

8.  State  to  us  how  it  was  that  you  became  strong  enough  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
land,  from  fourteen  to  300  acres  ? — Mr.  Jackson  purchased  it  from  Mr.  Jeffries  in  1821,  and 
laid  it  out  in  eight  farms,  and  it  happened  that  myself  and  my  brother  got  fifty-four  acres. 

9.  By  what  means  did  you  become  strong  enough  to  be  able  to  increase  your  quantity  ?— 

There  was  a tenant  ejected  from  a farm  of  forty-five  acres,  when  I went  and  proposed  for 
it,  we  did  not  agree ; another  farmer  agreed  for  it,.  and  Mr.  Jackson*  gave  it  me  at  2s.  6 d.  an 
acre  less  than  he  offered  for  it— that  was  Andrew  Mead’s  farm ; then  I got  this  other  part 
that  was  in  his  own  hands,  for  my  own  offer  of  28s.  the  acre.  r 

10.  How  much  land  was  that  ? — Twenty-eight  acres. 

11.  When  did  you  get  that?— In  the  year  1828,  I think  it  was  in  his  own’ possession  ; 
but  1 let  the  fifty-four  acre  farm  to  my  brothers,  and  came  into  the  forty-five  and  twenty- 
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12.  Who  did  you  leave  that  to  ? — To  two  brothers  of  mine,  William  and  David ; William 
is  here,  and  my  brother’s  widow. 

13.  Where  is  the  widow  now  ? — She  is  in  the  place. 

14.  Has  she  any  of  the  land  ? — She  had  it  till  now ; she  has  the  house  and  got  the  crop 
this  present  year  off  the  land,  and  paid  the  rent  out  of  it. 

15.  Who  has  possession  of  the  land  now  ? — My  brother  John. 

16.  What  is  she  going  to  do  if  she  has  no  land? — There  are  a few  acres  of  planting  there, 
and  the  master  told  me  to  tell  her,  that  she  should  get  these  few  acres  and  he  would  give 
her  timber  to  build  a house.  Mr.  J ackson  asked  me  what  my  brother  Bill  would  do.  and 
I said  he  would  stop  in  the  house  with  my  brother  John  till  he  got  better  in  the  world ; he 
said  he  had  no  objection,  and  if  he  has  not  a farm  let  him  stop  there  till  he  gets  one,  and  I 
will  advance  him  money  to  forward  him. 

17.  When  did  you  get  the  land  of  Mr.  Barry  ? — About  six  years  ago. 

18.  How  many  acres  ? — Ninety-three ; he  was  ejected  out  of  it,  and  I went  down  to  Mr. 
Barry’s  house.  I said,  “Are  the  people  coming  about  taking  this  farm  ?”  Says  he,  “ There  is 
not  a manin Ireland  who  will  sooner  get  it  than  you,  either  from  the  landlord  or  agent;  you 
will  get  it and  I said,  “ I would  not  have  it  without  your  consent he  said,  “ You  have 
my  consent,”  and  he  gave  me  his  blessing.  I would  not  take  it  without  his  consent,  for  he 
was  a great  friend  of  mine.  Then  there  was  another  man  proposed  for  it,  a Mr.  Martin. 
The  agent  told  me  that  such  a man  was  proposing  for  it,  and  I would  have  no  chance.  I 
said  I had  had  a long  conversation  with  my  landlord,  and  I was  sure  I would  get  the  farm 
myself.  He  told  me  that  the  fanner  that  was  proposing  for  it  had  a deal  of  money  and 
capital,  and  he  did  not  expect  I would  get  it.  I said  “ I will  go  off  to-morrow  to  England 
to  the  landlord,  and  I will  get  it.”  He  said,  “ No  ; stop,  do  not  go  to  England  and  you  will 
have  an  answer  in  five  or  six  days,  and  if  you  do  not  get  it,  then  write  your  proposal.” 
I said,  “ I have  no  proposal  to  write;  but  do  you  write  to  say,  that  I expect  I will  get  a 
preference  of  the  farm  from  his  honour.”  The  answer  was,  that  he  had  no  objection  to 
giving  me  the  farm,  and  to  know  what  loan  of  money  I wanted  to  forward  it.  Then  I said 
that  I did  not  want  any  money  for  some  time  ; and  he  wrote  me  hack  aii  answer  to  say,  that 
at  any  time  I chose  to  call  for  it  the  agent  had  orders  to  give  it  me — and  I had  the 
farm  at  that  time.  At  that  very  moment,  I thought  that  I should  pay  the  same  rent 
that  the  other  man  proposed  for  it ; he  said  he  did  not  care  what  any  other  man  had 
proposed  for  it,  hut  that  for  £40  a year  less  than  the  other  man  proposed  for  it  I should 
have  it. 

19.  Is  that  all  the  land  you  have? — No  ; I have  ninety  acres  more  besides  that.  The 
lease  expired  last  September,  and  he  got  it  all  into  one  farm,  about  300  acres  ; and  then 
he  came  to  me  this  time  twelvemonth,  and  said,  “ I wish  you  would  fix  the  rent  upon  this 
farm,  and  do  not  he'  looking  for  an  abatement  in  a year  or  two,  for  I will  not  give  it  you, 
but  fix  a fair  rent.”  I said,  “ I could  not  give  an  answer  then,  but  I must  make  a calcu- 
lation.” He  said  he  did  not  want  it  then,  but  the  agent  and  himself  would  be  there  on 
Tuesday  next,  and  I could  tell  him  then.  He  came  on  that  day.  I said,  “ That  is  the 
rent  I have  fixed  upon  it,”  and  he  said,  “ Here  is  mine ; ” and  as  there  was  only  £9  or  £10 
difference,  he  said,  “We  will  divide  it  between  us  ; it  will  not  break  any  of  us.” 

20.  How  was  it  arranged  as  to  the  ninety  acres  ? — It  is  all  in  one  farm. 

21.  Who  were  the  tenants  upon  the  ninety  acre  farm  ? — There  were  the  two  Wallises, 
they  had  forty-five  acres  each ; the  three  Gleesons,  aud  William  Tuo.mey  also  had  land. 

22.  Why  did  not  they  get  back  their  farms  ? — I do  not  know.  Mr.  Jackson  did  not  like 
then-  mode  of  working  the  land,  or  so  many  people  living  upon  it.  He  said  there  was  no 
improvement. 

23.  What  did  Mr.  Jackson  lend  you? — He  asked  me  what  I wanted  to  work  the 
farm.  I said,  “ £250.” 

24.  Did  he  lend  you  that  ? — Yes.  _ . 

25.  At  what  interest  ?— Four  .per  cent.  He  asked  me  when  I would  pay  it.  I said, 
“ I could  not  pay  any  tiring  for  three  years,  except  the  interest,  and  after  that  I would 
repay  him  £50  a year.”  When  I wanted  money  to  go  to  Tipperary  last  year,  I said,  “ If 
I had  money  I would  go  to  Tipperary.”  “ How  much  do  you  want  ? ” “ £130  ; ” and  he 
went  to  Cork,  and  brought  it  back  to  me. 

26.  What  has  become  of  the  other  people  who  had  the  land  before  you  got  it  ?— They 
are  all  upon  the  farms  still.  William  Gleeson  himself,  aud  his  two  brothers  went  off. 
Another  brother  is  house  steward,  and  another  brother  and  sister  are  working  for  me. 

27.  Are  they  your  tenants  now  ? — Yes. 

28.  Are  they  likely  to  remain  so? — Yes. 

29.  Have  you  any  intention  of  pulling  their  houses  down  ? — No.. 

30.  What  land  have  they  from  you  ? — No  land.  They  have  their  houses,  but  I am  not 

charging  them  a halfpenny  rent  for  their  houses.  . ’ 

31.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  in  arrear  with  their  rent  to  Mr.  Jackson? — No; 
there  was  no  one  in  arrear  but  William  Wallis,  that  I know  of ; but  he  allowed  them  their 
half-year’s  rent.  William  Wallis  is  in  his  house  still,  and  I gave  them  land  for  manure. 

32.  Are  they  all  in  their  own  houses  ? — Yes,  except  the  Gleesons.  I changed  them  out 
of  the  housesHhey  were  in,  and  I tumbled  them  down,  and  got  them  as  good  houses  as  they 
were  in  before.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  farm,  and  there  were  all  these  boys  going  in 
and  out,  and  I went  and  tumbled  it  down. 

33.  Have  you  any  intention  of  turning _ out  any  of  the  Gleesons  ?■ — I am  determined  to 
get  the  place  before  the  25th  of  March  next,  but  I will  not  turn  them  out  if  I do  not  get  a 
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place  for  them.  If  they  get  a place  I will  level  then-  houses,  for  they  are  trespassing ; but 
if  they  do  not  get  a place  I am  not  intending  to  do  it. 

34.  Have  you  labourers  enough  without  them  ?— Yes  ; hut  I can  employ  them.  There 
was  Patrick  Mulcahy  and  his  sons  at  work  for  mo,  and  eleven  women.  There  are  102 
acres  to  drain,  and  I shall  have  it  finished  in  two  years.  If  .every  tenant  in  Ireland  could 
say  for  their  landlord  what  I can,  they  would  have  no  reason  to  complain.  First  and 
foremost,  he  built  a fine  barn  for  me,  and  he  built  a tenant’s  house ; ho  sent  me  off  to 
Scotland  for  twelve  months,  and  gave  me  money,  and  sent  me  to  the  best  part  of  Scotland. 
I was  with  Mr.  Robertson  all  that  time,  but  lie  did  not  care  if  I went  to  any  other  part,  if 
it  would  be  of  service  to  me.  lie  wrote  me  word,  whatever  expense  I went  to,  to  go  to 
any  part  of  Scotland  I chose,  where  I could  get  improvement.  The  oats  last  year  were 
very  bad,  but  I have  drained  the  ground,  and  one  acre  is  now  worth  two  acres,  in  any  part 
of  the  field. 

35.  What  was  the  state  of  the  land  which  you  got  up  from  the  Gleesons? — It  was  very 
bad.  It  was  not  able  to  produce  vetches. 

36.  How  much  an  acre  do  you  think  the  draining  cost  you  ? — It  will  cost  me  very  nearly 
£4,  placiug  the  drains  within  six  yards  of  each  other. 

37.  How'  soon  do  you  think  it  will  repay  you? — In  three  years.  I had  a field  from  Sir. 
Barry,  which  was  going  waste,  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  best  gardens  in  the  country,  where 
there  was  nothing  growing,  but  water ; but  it  is  Mr.  Jackson  who  is  doing  it ; he  put  mein 
the  way  of  doing  it  by  sending  me  to  Scotland. 

38.  Are  any  of  the  neighbours  following  your  example  ? — Very  few  ; but  the  gentlemen 
are  doing  it. 

39.  Why  do  not  your  neighbours  do  it? — They  think  it  would  never  pay. 

40.  Have  you  any  lease  ? — Yes ; a fourteen  years’  lease. 

41.  Does  that  satisfy  you? — Yes. ' I would  as  soon  not  have  any  lease  from  my  land- 
lord ; but  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  a man  to  have  a long  lease. 

42.  What  state  Avas  William  Gleeson  s farm  in  when  you  got  it  ? — They  were  all  very 
poor.  Under  the  head  lands  there  were  six  acres  of  waste  upon  it,  and  I had  to  work  it. 
They  were  getting  nothing  from  it  under  the  ditches ; they  had  all  the  300  acres  as  in  one 
field,  and  I have  begun  hedging  it. 

43.  Will  there  be  more  employment  given  by  you  holding  the  300  acres,  than  by  the 
different  tenants  who  held  it  previously  ? — There  are  five  more  families  living  upon  the 
farm  than  there  were  before,'  and  they  are  supported  by  labour. 

44.  How  much  of  the  land  have  you  thorough-drained  ? — About  sixty  acres.  There  ia 
one  field  that  is  drained  at  twelve  yards,  but  I am  now  running  a centre  drain  between 
them.  I will  have  102  acres  finished  in  less  than  two  years  and  a half,  from  the  commence- 
ment. 

45.  Does  the  rest  of  the  land  require  draining  ? — Ho. 

46.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  as  to  how  much  the  produce  of  the  land  will  be  increased 
by  the  system  you  have  pursued  ? — It  will  produce  a great  deal  more. 

47.  Will  the  produce  he  double,  compared  with  what  it  was  before  you  went  to 
Scotland  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  in  four  years  the  produce  will  he  doubled. 

r 48.  Is  there  much  land  the  produce  of  which  might  he  increased  in  the  same  way  ?— 
Yes  ; my  brother,  and  other  tenants  that  had  other  farms,  arc  now  bound  to  drain  eight 
acres  in  a year.  They  have  fifty-four  acres  which  arc  to  he  drained.  There  is  much  of  the 
land  which  is  growing  nothing,  although  we  are  near  the  sea ; but  it  will  soon  be  improved, 
and  it  is  all  owing  to  Mr.  Jackson  sending  me  to  Scotland  ; and  if  all  the  landlords  were 
like  Mr.  Jackson,  for  improving,  there  would  be  little  need  of  a repeal  of  the  union.  What 
should  I have  done  without  money,  and  what  good  would  the  money  have  been  without 
instruction  ? 


49.  Do  you  think  if  the  farmers  were  instructed,  and  had  money  at  four  per  cent.,  they  • 
could  double  the  produce  of  then-  land,  and  improve  then-  own  condition  as  you  have  done  ?— 

N o doubt  of  it ; but  we  have  not  the  money. 

50.  How  is  the  rent  you  hold  at  now  compared  Avith  other  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— 
The  landlord  could  get  a tenant  that  would  lodge  £500  or  £600  as  a security  for  the  farm, 
and  give  5s.  more  an  acre. 

51.  Do  you  mean  since  the  improvements? — Ho;  before. 


th?  r®ut  _^tlx  resPect  to  the  poor  law  ?— It  is  lower  than  the  rent  we  pay; 


but  the  best  part  of  my  farm  Avas  wet,  and  was  valued  at  nothing.  It  was  all  covered  with 
water.  But  the  gentlemen  are  going  by  the  same  system,  and  penning  in  their  sheep  upou 
the  turnips.  Six  yearn  since  I had  hut  two  coavs  and  tAVo  homes,  and  uoav  there  are  forty 
acres  of  turnips,  and  I shall  have  400  sheep,  thirty-two  cows,  and  ten  horses;  and  I have 
a threshing  machine,  which  cost  me  £60,  and  sixty-nine  acres  of  potatoes 

53.  Manured  by  yourself  ?— Yes ; except  tie  little  I gave  to  the  tenants  to  get  their 

own  manure  out  upon.  6 

54.  How  much  of  it  is  manured  by  yourself?—  Sixty-four  acres.  This  ground  which 
was  going  to  nothing,  does  not  want  any  manure,  and  will  not  want  any  for  forty  years. 
It  was  a marsh,  and  uoav  it  is  the  best  garden  in  the  parish.  I have  it  rented  for  £8  an 
acre,  without  any  manure. 


55.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  who  lost  their  farms,  compared  to  what  it  was 
leiore  — lhese  people  that  work  for  me  are  better  -nleaReH  ■ * • ■ 


before?— These  people  that  work  for  me  are  better  pleased;  they’ 
paying  rent  or  tithes. 

56.  What  wages  have  they  ? — Sevenpence  a day. 
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57.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  could  have  continued  to  pay  the  rent  they  were  liable 
to,  to  Mr.  Jackson  much  longer? — I am  quite  sure  that  two  of  them  could  not  do  it,  from 
the  neglected  state  of  the  land ; for  many  years  they  did  not  give  it  any  manure,  and  it 
was  impoverished. 

58.  Is  there  any  bad  feeling  against  you,  for  hating  taken  the  land  ? — At  first  there  was 
a little  : but  there  was  not  a landlord  who  would  do  what  our  landlord  did  ; he  left  them 
in  their  houses  till  they  got  a place,  and  any  of  them  that  liked  to  go  to  work  got  it,  and 
they  have  all  of  them  gardens  upon  the  farm. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 
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The  Reverend  James  Welsh,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  parish  priest  of  Lisgoold  ? — Yes.  I am. 

2.  Is  that  near  this  town  ? — It  is  about  an  English  mile  from  this  town. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  more  particularly  acquainted  ? — The  parish 
of  Lisgoold. 

4.  How  long  have  you  been  priest  there  ? — Since  the  year- 1835. 

5.  What  is  the  rent  of  average  land  in  the  district '? — In  one  portion  of  the  district  it  is 
20s. 

0.  What  proportion  should  you  say  it  bore  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — 1 do  not  exactly 
know  of  my  own  knowledge.  I was  inquiring  about  it  yesterday  of  farmers  in  the  district, 
and,  as  far  as  I could  learn  from  them,  the  poor  law  valuation  in  some  cases  is  higher  than 
the  rent,  and  in  others  lower.  They  complain  a good  deal  of  the  valuation  under  the  poor 
law  being  too  high,  and  higher  than  it  is  in  other  districts  in  the  neighbourhood. 

7.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distrain- 
ing the  lands,  or  by  ejectment. 

8.  Do  they  frequently  proceed  to  sell  the  distress  ? — No,  not  often.  I do  not  know  many 
instances  where  they  have  proceeded  to  sell  the  distress. 

9.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  distraining  to  a tenant  ? — No,  I do  not.  Sometimes  the 
landlords  distrain  the  property  of  the  tenants  in  order  to  urge  them  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
where  they  do  not  proceed  to  a sale  they  only  charge  the  driver’s  fees. 

10.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  amount  of  the  driver’s  fees? — No.  If  there  are 
keepers  put  upon  the  property  they  are  paid,  but  I do  not  exactly -know  how  much.  I 
suppose  they  are  paid  more  than  the  usual  hire  of  a day  labourer — about  double  that. 

11.  What  ai-e  the  usual  wages  of  a labourer  ? — Those  who  work  with  the  working 
farmers  receive  about  Gd.  a day.  Those  who  are  employed  by  gentlemen  are  paid  over 
that — they  receive  about  Sd. 

12.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — I should  think  in 
about  six  months.  There  is  generally  a running  gale  allow-ed.  I know  one  instance  where 
the  tenant  informed  me  that  immediately  after  the  gale-day  the  rent  was  demanded.  ‘That 
is  owing,  I believe,  to  his  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  landlord ;.  but  it  is  generally 
demanded  six  months  after  it  becomes  due. 

13.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants? — Arrears  of  long  stand- 
ing are  generally  held  over  the  tenant. 

14.  Do  you  allude  in  general  to  the  properties  in  the  district,  or  to  any  particular 
property  ?— I cannot  say  that  it  has  been  the  practice,  except  with  regard  to  lands  under 
the  court  of  chancery.  1 know  latterly,  upon  some  portion  of  the  property  in  my  district, 
the  tenants  have  been  treated  with  a good  deal  of  indulgence  by  tbe  court  of  chancery. 
Arrears  have  been  for  the  present  forgiven  ; whether  they  are  to  be  demanded  hereafter  1 
do  not  know.  That  has  been  done  during  the  minority.  Whether,  when  the  party  comes 
of  age,  they  will  he  demanded,  I do  not  know.  A deduction  has  also  been  made  in  the 
rent. 

15.  Are  receipts  in  full  generally  given  when  a full  gale  is  paid  ? — Receipts  in  full  are 
not  generally  given,  because  the  rents  are  not  fully  paid  up. 

16.  Where  rent  is  reduced,  and  the  tenant  pays  the  reduced  rent  in  full,  are  receipts 
given  for  the  reduced  rent  up  to  the  particular  gale,  or  is  there  an  arrear  still  held  over  ? — 
I am  not  acquainted  with  that. 

17.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Lord  Middleton's  estate? — There  is  a portion  of  it  in  my 
parish,  and  I have  heard  from  Lord  Middleton's  tenants  that  the  out-standing  arrears 
during  the  time  of  Ms  father  were  held  over  the  tenants,  and  they  mentioned  to  me  that 
they  were  sued  for  those  arrears — at  least  that  they  were  required  of  them,  and  the  people 
had  recourse  to  every  effort  to  pay  those  arrears,  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  retain  the 
land  still. 

18.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Very  little  in  my 
district.  I do  not  know  of  any  except  on  Lord  Middleton’s  estate.  In  one  instance,  upon 
one  farm,  some  of  the  tenants'  were  dispossessed,  and  the  land  given  to  two.  There  were 
on  the  same  place  some  alterations  made  before  my  time,  and  the  persons  who  had  been 
tenants  were  dispossessed.  They  got  cabins,  and  a little  garden  of  a few  perches  of  land 
attached  to  those  cabins,  and  those  persons  who  had  little  holdings  were  sent  away.  I 
suppose  they  merely  held  them  at  the  pleasure  of  the  landlord. 

19.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  merely  ? — Some  hold 
by  lease,  and  some  under  proposals.  There  has  generally  been  a promise  of  some  sort, 
but  many  of  them  have  no  leases.  On  Lord  Middleton’s  property,  I do  not  know  of  anv 
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who  have  got  leases  latterly,  and  upon  another  property  which  is  under  the  court  of 

20.  Are  the  tenants  anxious  to  obtain  leases? — Yes,  they  aye  decidedly  anxious. 

21.  Have  any  difficulties  arisen  in  this  neighbourhood  in  consequence  of  these  promises 

of  "leases,  or  has  anv  misunderstanding  arisen  between  the  landlords  and  tenants  in 
relation  to  them  ? — I do  not  recollect  any  particular  instance.  „ ^ 

22.  By  whom  arc  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  generally  effected ; by 
the  landlord  or  tenant  ? — Generally  by  the  tenant.  I understand,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith 
Barry,  lie  rives  encouragement  to  his  tenants,  and  gives  them  compensation  for  any 
permanent  improvements  in  draining  the  laud.  I do  not  know  of  any  others  who  give  {my 
encouragement  to  any  extent.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  capital,  1 believe  there  is 
very  little  money  in  the  hands  of  the  working  fanners  ; their  capital  consists  of  them  omi 
labour  principally.  A very  few  of  them  may  have  money,  but  those  who  have  money,  in 
consequence  of  the  uncertain  tenure,  will  not  be  inclined  to  expend  it  upon  the  land. 

23.  In  your  opinion,  if  arrangements  were  made  for  remunerating  tenants  for  permanent 
improvements  in  the  event  of  their  being  dispossessed,  do  you  think  there  would  he  found 
capital  in  the  country  iu  the  hands  of  the  farmers  for  that  purpose  ? — If  they  got  encour- 
agement and  had  a permanent  tie  in  the  land,  and  if  there  was  any  remuneration  for  per- 
manent improvements,  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the  land ; and  such 
capital  as  they  have,  which  consists  principally  of  the  labour  of  themselves  and  them  families, 
would  be  expended  on  the  land. 

24.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  are  tire  large  farmers  im- 
proving in  their  circumstances  ? — In  my  district  there  are  very  few  large  farmers,  perhaps 
not  more  than  three  or  four-,  who  hold  over  100  acres — the  rest  are  small ; and  I think  that 
the  general  condition  of  the  farmers  of  all  descriptions,  in  my  district,  is  far  from  being 
comfortable. 

25.  Are  they  getting  hotter  or  worse  ? — I do  not  know : they  have  always  been  bad 
enough  off. 

26.  To  what  do  you  attribute  them  impoverished  condition  ? — The  high  rent  of  the  laud, 
aud  perhaps  the  low  prices  they  get  for  the  produce,  and  the  want  of  capital. 

27.  Are  there  many  instances  in  your  neighbourhood  in  which  industrious  farmers  by 
their  own  exertions  have  realised  property  ? — There  are.  not  mauy  instances  ; there  are  a 
few  instances  where  they  have  become  more  comfortable,  but  I cannot  say  they  have  realised 
property. 

28.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  at  all  improving  ? — Indeed,  I do  not  think  it  is  in 
my  district. 

29.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I should  think  the  trifling  remuneration  they  get 
for  their  labour  from  the  working  farmers,  6d.  a day,  out  of  which  they  have  to  pay  the  rent 
of  their  cabins  and  the  rent  of  their  gardens,  leaves  them  very  little  to  expend  upon  them- 
selves ; they  have  to  work  and  by  them  labour  to  pay  for  a house  and  garden,  and  I do  not 
think  that  they  could  in  any  way  support  their  families,  were  it  not  for  the  permission  that 
is  given  them  by  the  farmers  of  collecting  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  off  the  grazing  lands, 
and  then  they  get  ground  merely  for  the  manuring  of  it  afterwards  in  the  subsequent  year— 
that  is  some  advantage  to  those  working  as  labourers. 

30.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  the  laud? — For  the  land  they  manure  themselves, 
they  pay  nothing. 

31.  Not  even  the  landlord’s  rent  ? — No. 

32.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  iu  your  district? — No,  not  a single  instance 
since  I went  there,  nor  did  I hear  of  any  for  many  years  before  I went  there.  Those  persons 
holding  land  under  the  courts  are  treated  more  indulgently  than  by  other  landlords. 

33.  In.  what  does  that  indulgence  consist  ? — In  the  reduction  of  the  rent,  and  also  in  the 
arrears  not  being  demanded  of  them. 

34.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts  at  the  suit  of  creditors  ? — I think  there 
is  one  property  which  belongs  to  Mr.  Parker;  in  that  instance  the  arrears  have  been  forgiven, 
and  a reduction  made  also  to  the  tenants. 

35.  Have  they  been  forgiven  as  being  uncollectable  ? — I do  not  know  the  ground.  I 
suppose  it  was  thought  they  would  not  have  the  means  of  paying — that  they  were  uncol- 
leetable. 

36.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — The  working  farmers 
sometimes  complain  that  they  have  to  pay  rent  for  the  public  highways  through  their  farms. 
Even'  thing  is  measured  in  the  farms,  the  highways  and  rivers,  and  they  have  to  pay  the 
cess  for  them  the  same  as  the  land  they  cultivate. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Reverend  William  Keane,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  parish  priest  of  Middleton  ? — I am. 

2.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  situation  in  the  parish  ?— Nearly  four  years. 

3.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving  or  otherwise  ?— I could  scarcely  say  it  is 
improving  just  now ; it  is  rather  stationary,  and  has  been  so  for  some  years. 

4.  Is  there  any  farming  society  or  agricultural  superintendent  in  the  district  ?— Yes. 

5.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  it?— Latterly  the  agricultural  society  has  got  into  certain 
discredit.  The  tenants  seem  to  he  under  that  impression,  and  so  much  so,  that  last  year 
there  was  scarcely  any  show,  nor  did  the  farmers  witth  to  come  to  the  dinner ; the  impres- 
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sion  lias  "ot  abroad  that  the  agricultural  society  is  more  for  benefiting  the  landlords  than 
the  tenants.  That  impression  has  become  general. 

6.  In  vour  opinion  in  what  has  that  impression  originated '? — It  is  based  in  a great 
measure  upon  the  stato  of  things  in  this  locality,  as  they  just  now  stand.  The  tenants 
believe  that  there  is  no  tenant-right,  and  if  they  endeavour  to  improve  the  land  at  their 
own  cost,  that  ultimately  it  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  rent  raised  upon 
them,  when  the  land  is  made  more  valuable.  There  is  an  absence  of  every  tenant-right, 
as  far  as  my  observations  have  gone.  Since  I came  to  the  parish  there  have  been  very 
little  changes  effected  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants.  It  was  before  I came,  when 
Lord  Middleton  first  came  into  possession  of  the  estate,  there  were  very  great  changes. 
When  the  old  leases  fell  in,  the  old  tenants  were  called  upon  to  make  up  the  arrears,  wluch  , 
they  were  not  prepared  for.  Since  I came  to  the  parish  there  have  been  very  few  changes 
made;  but  the  tenants  feel  very  much  the  want  of  leases,  or  some  security  that,  their 
improvements  will  not  he  the  cause  of  raising  the  rent.  I may  state  that  is  general 
throughout  the  parish,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  except  on  Lord  Shannon’s  estate. 
He  owns  part  of  the  parish;  his  tenants  have  a degree  of  confidence  in  him  which  other 
tenants  unfortunately  do  not  appear  to  have;  and  that  want  of  confidence  has  created  con- 
sequently an  unwillingness  to  commence  improvements  or  to  embark  in  any  thing  which 
would  make  the  land  better,  they  being  under  the  impression  that  they  will  have  to  pay 
dearer  for  it. 

7.  Do  you  think  any  thing  has  occurred  in  that  parish  to  justify  that  want  of  confidence? — 

I have  known  an  instance  in  which  the  rent  has  been  raised  very  considerably  in  con- 
sequence of  improvements,  upon  Lord  Middleton’s  estate.  That  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  on  Lord  'Middleton’s  estate,  is  general,  where  they  are  tenants-at- 
will.  Upon  Lord  Shannon’s  estate  there  is  a kind  of  security  among  the  tenants ; they 
seem  to  think  that  they  shall  be  compensated  for  their  improvements,  or  that  the  rents 
will  not  be  raised  upon  them  in  consequence  of  their  improvements. 

8.  When  you  speak  of  the  tenant-right,  will  you  explain  your  precise  meaning  ?— 
Either  that  the  tenant,  upon  getting  a farm,  should  get  a lease  long  enough  to  give  him 
afterwards  a share  (and  he  would  be  satisfied  with  a competent  share)  of  the  benefit  which 
would  accrue  from  any  improvement  to  the  land ; or  if  he  is  to  have  no  lease,  that  there 
should  be  an  understanding  that  bis  improvements  will  be  fairly  considered  by  the  pro- 
prietor under  whom  he  holds  the  land,  and  if  obliged  to  go,  or  if  he  left  on  his  own 
account,  that  a fair  remuneration  should  be  given  to  him. 

9.  Have  you  at  all  considered  in  what  way  an  arrangement  of  that  land  could  be 
effected  ? — I have  seen  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  there  is  such  discrepancy  between 
them,  that  I can  hardly  venture  to  give  any  opinion ; hut  if  it  was  left  to  the  conscien- 
tious opinion  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  known  the  land  before  they  made 
improvements,  and  also  the  state  of  it  after  the  improvements,  they  could  conscientiously 
come  to  au  award  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  would  be  satisfactory. 

10.  By  whom  in  general  are  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenant,  as  far  as  I know,  and  I can  cite  a case-  in  point. 
There  is  a farm  of  about  130  acres,  half-way  between  this  and  Lord  Shannon’s  domain. 
There  is  a double  house  built  upon  it,  and  the  improvements  altogether,  taking  the  house 
and  the  offices,  and  the  improvement  of  the  land,  by  ploughing  and  manuring,  might 
altogether  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of  £1,000  ; and  the  land  is  a great  deal  dearer  now 
than  it  would  have  set  for  before. 

11.  Has  the  rent  been  raised? — Yes. 

12.  Is  that  on  Lord  Middleton’s  estate  ?— Yes.  I do  not  think  it  would  have  brought  at 
all  the  rent  it  does  now,  taking  the  good  and  the  bad  together.  There  is  another  way  in 
which  I have  heard  it  frequently  stated  by  the  people  here,  that  the  system  of  allowing 
no  tenant-right  operates  against  the  interest  of  the  people  ; and  they  have  had  to  bring 
their  complaints  before  the  board  of  guardians.  The  people  in  the  town  would  he  anxious 
to  build  and  to  lay  out  a little  capital  if  they  got  any  encouragement;  indeed  the  trades- 
men are  without  employment,  and  the  labourers  are  without  employment,  and  they  have 
had  to  send  a remonstrance  to  the  board  of  guardians. 

13.  Are  you  aware  of  the  object  of  those  remonstrances  ? — To  request  employment.  All 
they  wanted  was  work.  This  was  a remonstrance  from  the  tradesmen  of  the  town.  They 
said,  “ Unless  you  interfere  for  our  protection,  we  and  our  families  must,  come  in  here.  We 
are  willing  to  work.  We  are  starving  ; but  we  have  nothing  to  do.” 

14.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 

large  farmers  are  getting  any  richer  ? — There  are  no  very  large  farmers  here  throughout 
the  parish.  One  of  the  largest  I alluded  to  just  now  holds  130  acres.  There  is  one  very 
large  farm,  part  of  the  townland  of  Broomfield.  Mr.  Humphries  had  it  some  time,  and 
gave  it  up.  Mr.  Higgins  took  it  as  tenant-at-will;  hut  he  is  at  a stand  still.  He  does 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  He  is  afraid  to  do  any  thing,  lest  the  rent  should  be  raised 
on  him.  . . 

15.  Is  the  small  class  of  tenantry  getting  any  richer  ? — The  small  class  are  in  their  own 
way  more  comfortable  than  those  holding  larger  farms.  There  are  two  villages  where  there 
are  farms  of  about  twenty  acres  or  so,  and  the  tenants  appear  to  he  tolerably  comfortable. 

1 6.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — It  is  fair  here,  considering  the 

means  of  existence  about  the  town ; but  generally  they  have  been  sadly  in  want  of  employ- 
ment for  two  or  three  years.  v _ . 

17.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  employment  be  obtained  near  the  town '. — The  farmer* 
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allow  Gd.  a day ; but  you  will  got  abundance  of  men  about  the  town,  who  depend  upon 
chance  labour"  for  8 d.  Some  gentlemen  give  lOcZ.  Mr.  Murphy,  the  distiller,  gives  Is.  a 
day.  Masons  would  have  been  satisfied  to  work  for  Is.  a day.  I know  a case  where  masons 
did  some  work,  and  I do  not  think  they  had  more  than  Is.  a day  for  it,  if  they  had  so  much, 
for  they  had  nothing  else  to  do  at  the  time. 

18.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district? — None,  that  I am  aware  of. 
It  is  as  quiet  a distinct  as  there  is  in  Ireland. 

19.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  different  estates, — for  example,  the 
estates  of  resident  and  absentee  landlords,  or  large  and  small  estates ; is  the  management 
of  one  class  better  than  that  of  the  other  ? — There  are  very  few  small  proprietors  here. 
There  are  some ; but  not  a great  many.  The  palish  is  divided  between  Lord  Shannon 
Lord  Middleton,  Mr.  Smith  Barry,  Mr.  Longfield,  Mr.  Newenham,  and  Sir  Arthur  Brooke! 

20.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  those  different  proprietors  ? — There  is 
a great  difference  between  Lord  Shannon’s  and  Mr.  Longfield’s  against  Lord  Middleton’s. 
Lord  Shannon’s  tenants  are  comfortable.  There  is  not  a man  that  is  not  employed.  Every 
tenant  is  blessing  him.  He  is  generally  a resident  proprietor.  All  the  tradesmen  about 
Castlemartyr,  ancl  every  man  upon  his  estate,  is  employed. 

*21.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  property  of  parties  who  are  absentees 
and  those  who  are  resident  ? — As  far  as  the  condition  of  the  tenants  is  concerned,  the  feeling 
of  security,  there  is  a great  deal  of  difference,  and  also  as  to  employment ; and  that  is  based 
upon  the  treatment  they  have  received  in  these  respective  localities.  Lord  Middleton  has 
generally  been  an  absentee  since  I came  to  the  parish.  He  spent  three  weeks  there  about 
two  years  ago.  and  on  his  first  coming  into  possession  of  the  estate  he  spent  a few  weeks 
there.  I do  not  know  that  his  father  before  him  was  ever  in  Ireland. 

22.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
respecting  the  occupation  of  land  ? — The  only  suggestion  that  I could  offer  has  been  embo- 
died hi  what  I have  observed  already,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  the  tenant-right ; and  that  is, 
that  there  should  be  either  a lease  long  enough  to  give  some  remuneration  to  an  improvin'*1 
tenant,  or  some  indemnity  for  his  improvements,  if  the  landlord  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  turn  him  out,  or  if  the  tenant  left  of  his  own  will. 

* [ The  ivitness  witlulreiv .] 


Thomas  Bell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — At  Casino,  near  Castlemartyr. 

2.  "What  is  your  occupation  ? — A land  agent. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ?— The  district  I am  best 
acquainted  with  is  the  Shannagarry  estate.  I have  also  other  agencies  of  estates  held  by 
^ddlemen,  that  I have  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  so  well,  or  managing  so  com- 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  *? — Very  much. 

what  Particulars  ? — The  principal  improvement  is  in  growing  green  crops. 

6.  W hat  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — I should  say  that  on  the  Shanna- 
garry estate  the  average  size  is  forty  acres. 

7.  Wliat  is  the  most  usual  size  of  farms  met  with  ?— The  general  size  of  the  farms  is 
thirty-six  acres. 

8.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  ?— Potatoes,  wheat,  barley,  and  then  lay 
it  down ; occasionally  oats,  and  then  potatoes. 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— Not  many : there  were 
a good  many  when  I first  got  the  management  of  the  property,  hut  I have  preferred 
separating  them,  and  making  small  farms,  to  having  them  in  common. 

7°u  found  any  considerable  advantage  in  having  them  so  divided?— Very 
considerable  in  the  payment  of  rent.  J 

• I1;  ,Are  tfiere  many  large  grazing  farm  in  the  district  ?— None ; there  is  one  farm  of 

*oidd kl’w’  b “ 7*  “fgl  ■ B/  tLe  ori*illal  agreement  with  the  tenant  it 
should  have  been  a grazing  farm,  hut  that  is  departed  from  in  this  country. 

l a'  r ? ™”“ne-r  13  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  hy  valuation  ?— By  proposal. 

13.  Is  it  usual  to  give  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — I believe  so  3 P P 

14.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?_I  cannot  answer  that 
question  ; I have  had  no  opportunity  of  knowing  it  myself.  * I fear  not 

acre'  iSk  in  "JtT  th6  f ?*  8°°d  i>nd?-£l  ISs.  the  statute 

, i it  . ’ 111  *“e  T*?'4  1 ™ acquainted  with,  the  lands  are  all  over-let 

acre6'  1 5 T °f  ^ W™U  T°U  “P60*  that  lantl  t0  S"e  ?-Seven  barrels  to  the 

Bponthe  estate  I referred  to  before,  the  poor  law  valuation  was  the  rent,  without  tlerent- 
,,'f1  How  300a  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  in  the  district  ? I 

SSrfSM iTTZ: ».«"•  4 a.  ?en“lst  i 

**“•  to  whether 

None.  We  m system  of  payi”S  *•  *“*  V on *1“-'  pat  of  the  small  tenants  ?_ 
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20.  Does  the  small  holder  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent '? He 

does  not. 

21.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ?— They  are. 

22.  Do  you  confine  that  answer  to  the  particular  property  vou  speak  of,  or  is  it 
general  ?— 1 answer  it  generally  upon  the  property  I speak  of.  I make  an  arrangement- 
in  fact,  I take  any  thing,  in  order  to  settle  it,  in  order  to  have  the  gale  brought  to  a parti- 
cular day ; and  I have  uniformly  found  where  that  has  been  done  that  the  rent  had  been 
well  paid. 

23.  Do  I understand  that  you  confine  that  answer  to  that  property'? — Yes,  I confine  it 
to  that.  The  general  principle  is  to  hold  the  arrears  over. 

24.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ?_ Where 

the  arrears  are  held  over  they  are  on  account ; where  thev  are  cleared  off  the  receipts  are 
up  to  a particular  day.  ‘ r 

25.  Is  it  the  custom  to  give  receipts  in  full,  where  a reduced  rent  is  paid '? — That  is  mv 
practice,  but  I cannot  state  whether  it  is  the  practice  upon  the  other  properties. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many  middlemen  ? 

There  are  many  middlemen  in  the  district  generally ; but  upon  the  estate  upon  which  I 
have  the  most  experience  there  are  no  middlemen. 

27.  Generally  throughout  the  district,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the 

tenants  who  hold  under  middlemen,  and  those  who  hold  under  the  proprietors  ? Generally 

the  tenants  holding  under  the  proprietors  are  in  a much  better  condition  than  those  hold- 
ing under  middlemen. 


28.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  district?— I am  unable  to  answer  that, 

29.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ?— Generally  from  year 
to  year. 

30.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  their  part  for  leases  ?— Very  great ; they  do  not  hold  exactly 
from  year  to  year,  but  under  an  accepted  proposal. 

31.  Even  hi  that  case,  is  there  any  anxiety  for  leases?— Very  great;  there  has  always 
been  an  anxiety  for  leases. 

32.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  mode  of  holding  under  an  accepted  proposal  ?— I think 
it  is  very  bad,  both  for  landlord  and  tenant. 

33.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  take  any  proceedings,  for  the  recovery  of  rent  or  otherwise, 
against  a tenant  holding  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  I have. 

34.  What  proceedings  have  you  taken  ? — Distress. 

35.  Is  that  the  proceeding  most  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  a defaulting 
tenant  ? — Yes,  most  usually. 

36.  By  whom  hi  general  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord  or 
tenant  ? — By  the  tenant. 

37.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  landlords  who  assist  their  tenants  hi  their  improve- 
ments ?— I understand  Lord  Middleton  does.  I pay  rent  for  one  gentleman  who  employs 
me  to  Lord  Middleton.  In  that  case  there  is  no  permanent  improvement,  nor  do  I think 
Lord  Middleton  is  called  upon  to  make  them. 

38.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all  in  the  district  ? — No,  it  does  not. 

39.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  has. 

40.  To  what  extent  and  with  what  object  ? — I could  not  say  to  what  extent,  but  the 
object  has  been  to  increase  the  quantity  of  ground  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants,  and  to  enable 
them  to  farm  better. 

41.  What  may  be  the  size  of  the  farms  now  attained  by  the  consolidation,  and  what  mav 
have  been  the  size  previous  to  consolidation  ? — In  general  the  size  of  the  farms  consolidated 
are  about  sixty  to  seventy  acres  ; they  were  about  thirty-six  before. 

42.  Have  those  consolidations  been  attended  with  any  circumstances  of  hardship  or 
severity,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the  out-going  tenants  ? — None,  that  I know  of. 

43.  Is  it  usual  to  make  any  allowance  or  compensation  to  the  out-going  tenant  ? — Yes, 
it  is  usually  made  by  the  tenant  coming  in. 

44.  What  usually  becomes  of  the  out-going  tenants  ? — I caimot  say. 

45.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  before. 


46.  What  has  occurred  to  check  it  ? — The  anxiety  of  the  landlords  to  prevent  it. 

47.  What  means  do  they  usually  take  to  prevent  it  ? — The  means  I take  are  to  threaten 
ejectment ; and  in  any  leases  which  I have  made,  there  are  special  clauses  against  it. 

48.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  carry  those  clauses  into  effect  ? — No,  I have  not. 

49.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
farmers  are  any  better  off  than  they  were  ? — I should  say  they  were. 

o0.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — Not  to  the  same  extent. 

51.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  improving  ? — It  is. 

52.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — To  there  being  no  alteration  in  their  wages,  and 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  being  much  cheaper. 

50.  Upon  the  properties  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  is  the  rent  paid  by  the  holders 
ot  small  farms  higher  in  proportion  than  that  paid  by  persons  holding  large  farms  ? — It  is. 

m ^ere  are  held  under  the  same  landlord  ? — Yes. 

5o.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  which  labourers  can  procure  ? — From  6d.  to  7 d.  a 
' a«i  ilr. usua*-  wages  paid  by  the  farmers  to  the  labourers  is  6d.  a day. 

o6,  W ith  or  without  food  ? — .Without  food ; but  they  aro  bound  to  give  them  a potato 
garden  at  a certain  rate,  and  to  give  them  a house,  which  is  deducted  from  the  fit?,  a day — 
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that  is  tlie  arrangement  between  the  working  farmer  and  his  tenant : he  gives  to  a man  a 
house  and  potato  garden  at  a fixed  rent. 

57.  Do  you  know  what  that  generally  is  ? — Six  pounds  an  acre,  and  the  house  varies 
from  30.5.  to  40s.,  occasionally  less.  Wages  are  higher  where  I live,  they  are  8 d.  a day. 

58.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  none. 

59.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for  instance 
the  estates  of  large  proprietors  compared  with  those  of  small,  or  the  estates  of  absentees 
compared  with  those  of  residents  ?— I do  not  know  of  any  difference  ; the  estates  in  this 
part  of  the  district  held  by  large  proprietors  are  generally  set  to  middlemen. 

60.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  the  driver  or  bailiff  for  enforcing  rent  ?— Not  unless  there 
is  a distraint. 

61.  When  there  is  a distraint,  what  is  the  cost  to  the  tenant? — The  keeper  generally 
gets  from  Is.  to  Is.  Qd.  a day,  but  in  general  the  driver  of  the  estate  gets  nothing.  3 

62.  Is  it  the  custom  in  this  country  to  give  fees  to  the  agents  upon  obtaining  leases  ?— I 
have  heard  that  it  is ; I do  not  know  it  myself. 

63.  What. proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  neighbourhood?— 
About  one-sixth. 

64.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— At  the  next 
gale  paid  after  the  rate  has  been  made.  My  practice  is  to  allow  it  the  moment  the  man 
produces  the  receipt ; however,  I fear  I shall  be  obliged  to  alter  that,  for  I find  some 
inconvenience  in  that  respect  upon  an  estate  I manage  in  the  Queen’s  count}’. 

65.  What  is  that  inconvenience  ? — They  have  demanded  it  twice  over ; they  said  they  had 

not  got  the  receipt.  ' J 

66.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed  to  the  tenants  ? — I never 
have. 

6<  • Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  of  any  measures 
of  improvement  in  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ?— No,  I have  not. 

[ The  witness  withdreiu.’] 


Bartholomew  James  Hackett,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— In  this  vicinity,  near  Middleton,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
out  of  the  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A distiller. 

3.  Bo  you  hold  any  land  ?_A  small  quantity,  under  Lord  Middleton 

hot'dmat  W tle  ^Str!Ct  Witb ''Mch y°n  are  b6St  acquainted?-Thisimmediate  neighbour- 

. *'  Does  this  distiict,  in i your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  e.\-tensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Decidedly. 

6.  Of  what  nature?— Improvements  in  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  facilities  with 
which  improvements  might  be  earned  on,  in  regard  to  the  navigation  itself  of  the  river 
which  comes  up  here. 

J^TXggS'Jg0***-160'*  tMni  * iB  at  all,  with 

S.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  want  of  improvement  ?— The  present  Lord  Middleton 
fifty^Afbelieve1116  “t0  P°SSe6S10n  of  Ma  Pr0PertT-  ™d  his  father  was  an  absentee  for 

9.  Had  he  a resident  agent  ?— Yes,  Mr.  Poole. 

10.  Do  the  tenants  on  his  estate  hold  by  lease,  or  in  what  maimer  ?— The  tenants  hold 

by  terminable  leases,  granted  by  the  late  lord.  The  present  lord  has  given  no  W since 
he  came  into  possession  of  the  property.  ■ * 

. 1 1 ' ^hat  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
unprovement  of  them  farms  ? Most  prejudicial  I should  condder,  in  every  Since 
12.  Do  yon  perceive  that  effect  ?-Yes;  it  is  most  palpable.  ^ instance. 

beWeenY^ge^Z^r4  “ "y  * “ understanding 

teptT‘ Td  r? t0  ad 

is  in  Ms  own  hands.  £ has  given  no  renewal  Seises  “d  heS  out  in  „S°w 
1 dare  say  Lord  *■-* 

gewJfyt^rfo^gh^f03  &P08ed  t0  beCOm°  *o;  tat  they  are 

ofllwlTowS^ 

possession  of  the  property,  about  the  rear  1836  Tip  Piesent  lord  came  to  the 

S‘l&Wl°  TaI”d  tte  gr0mi1  * thi  t!me’  S wT&r  WeXi 

in  He 

“T  taSgfd'S&^Xpen^ 

rupposad< that: LOTd 
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19.  Is  it  a valuation  which  the  tenants  consider  too  high  ?— Yes,  the  tenants  consider  it 
too  high. 

20.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  that  valuation  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? I 

cannot  speak  precisely  to  that— because,  unless  you  become  a party  in  the  bidding,  you 
cannot  make  a comparison ; but  I suppose  it  is  over  it.  It  would  be  desirable  if  there  was 
a standard  for  the  valuation  of  land,  without  regard  either  to  landlord  or  tenant. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — There  is, 
geuerally  spealdng,  no  cause  of  complaint  in  that  particular.  The  agent  seems  to  act  with 
a good  deal  of  consideration  for  the  tenantry. 

22.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  in  this  district  of  recovering  rents  from  defaulting 
tenants  ? — It  is  generally  by  distraint. 

23.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant  generally  ? — I do  not  know  it. 

24.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenant  ?— When  the  present  man 
came  to  the  possession  of  the  property  the  arrears  were  monstrous,  amounting  to  £50  000 
or  £60,000. 

25.  What  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  value  of  the  estate  ?— Considerably  over  £25,000 
a year.  Those  arrears  were  supposed  to  have  arisen  on  leases  granted  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  and  they  remained  over  till  the  demise  of  the  late  man. 

26.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  the  tenants  and  the  former  agent,  or  the 
present  agent,  or  the  present  or  late  Lord  Middleton,  that  those  arrears  were  not  to  be 
demanded  ? — Yes,  there  were,  in  some  instances — in  many,  to  my  knowledge. 

27.  Were  they  exacted  ?— In  many  instances  they  looked  for  them ; but  the  present 
Lord  Middleton  compromised  with  the  parties  to  whom  they  were  willed — for  the  late  lord 
left  as  much  of  his  property  as  he  could  away  from  the  present  man,  and  the  present  lord, 
I understand,  in  order  to  save  the  tenants,  compromised  with  the  parties  entitled. 

28.  Have  proceedings  been  taken  by  the  executors  against  the  tenants  to  recover  the 
arrears  ? — Yes,  and  the  present  lord  compromised  with  them. 

29.  In  what  manner  have  receipts  been  given  during  the  time  the  arrears  were  due  ? I 

believe  the  estate  was  wretchedly  managed  by  the  then  agent,  and  a great  deal  of  confusion 
arose  to  his  lordship  and  the  tenants  in  consequence  of  it. 

30.  Was  it  the  habit  to  give  receipts  ? — Yes. 

31.  Were  they  on  account? — Always ; and  beyond  that,  the  sums  did  not  appear  to  the 
credit  of  the  parties  in  the  account.  That,  of  course,  the  present  lord  or  agent  knew 
nothing  of ; but  it  led  to  a great  deal  of  confusion  at  the  time. 

32.  That  confusion  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  receipts  being  given  on  account 
and  not  in  full  for  the  reduced  reut  ? — Yes ; it  was  too  much  the  habit  to  give  receipts  on 
account. 

33.  You  have  stated  that  you  understood  the  present  Lord  Middleton  had  compounded 
with  the  executors  as  to  the  arrears  ? — Yes. 

34.  Has  he  taken  any  steps  to  recover  those  arrears  from  the  tenants  ?— There  were 
equitable  compromises  entered  into  by  his  lordship,  and  in  many  cases  it  was  done  to 
protect  the  tenants,  and  for  their  convenience. 

35.  Has  the  condition  of  the  tenants  been  deteriorated  in  consequence  of  the  sums  to 
be  paid  upon  those  compromises  ? — The  effects  of  it  have  been  long  obviated. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  upon  the  property  ? — There  are  very  few  middlemen  upon  Lord 
Middleton’s  property ; very  few,  indeed. 

37.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  geuerally  through  the  district  effected ; by 
the  landlord  or  by  the  tenant  ? — By  the  occupying  tenants  ; I believe  in  no  instance  do 
the  landlords  afford  any  assistance  in  improvements,  except  my  Lord  Shannon.  There  may 
be  some  solitary  instance  of  it  on  Lord  Middleton’s  estate ; but  as  a general  rule  there  is 
no  such  system,  except  the  improvements  about  to  be  made  at  the  present  moment.  I am 
not  aware  of  any  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  for  the  improvement  of  the  homesteads 
of  the  tenantry.  The  residences  of  the  farmers  are  miserable.  A Scotchman  looks  at  them 
with  great  surprise. 

38.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  land  with  regard  to  draining  ? — There  is 
some  partial  improvement ; but  taking  the  general  class  of  the  tenantry  into  account,  I do 
not  think  there  is.  The  farming  society  has  done  some  little  good. 

39.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there 
have  been  some  attempts  at  it.  Mr.  Jackson  is  making  some  attempts  at  it,  and  Lord 
Middleton  is  trying  to  consolidate. 

40.  Have  you  known  any  very  recent  case  of  that  kind? — None  but  those.  We  have  a 
class  of  resident  proprietors  in  fee,  and  some  who  hold  very  considerable  interests,  who 
attend  very  much  to  the  condition  of  their  people, — Mr.  Ashe,  Mr.  James  Brook,  the 
Barrys,  of  Carrigtoohill,  and  several  others,  who  have  an  interest  under  the  sale  of  the 
great  Barrymore  property,  in  this  neighbourhood.  They  are  occupiers  upon  very  low 
terms,  and  they  seem  to  improve  their  tenantry  very  much  ; they  farm  a good  deal  them- 
selves. 

41.  Do  they  hold  in  perpetuity? — Most  of  them. 

42.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  property  continue  in  the  district  ? — It  seems 
to  have  been  put  a check  to  by  the  enactment  upon  the  subject. 

43.  In  the  case  of  the  new  letting  of  lands  which  have  been  held  under  a lease  by  a 
middleman,  what  is  the  course  usually  adopted  with  respect  to  the  occupying  tenants  ? — 

I can  speak  with  respect  to  Lord  Shannon’s  property : the  occupying  tenants  there  get  the 
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land,  and  become  tenants  directly.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  scarcely  any  case  of 
the  kind  ; there  are  few  leases  dropping  in. 

44.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer  than  they  were  ? — I should  think  that  the  large  farmers  who  have  ground  at 
what  they  consider  the  value,  arc  decidedly  improving,  and  a better  system  of  farming  is 
taking  place  in  consequence  of  their  better  means ; but  there  is  a class  of  farmers  holdmo- 
from  ten  to  forty  or  fifty  acres,  who  seem  to  me  to  be  more  miserable  than  a man  constantly 
employed  in  daily  labour. 

45.  Is  there  any  improvement  of  their  system  of  farming  ?— Scarcely  any.  The  humidity 
of  the  climate  is  excessively  against  them,  and  the  want  of  proper  houses  for  themselves 
and  their  cattle. 

46.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  the  labourers  is  improviug  ? We  suffer  greatly  in 

this  district  from  the  want  of  employment  for  the  labouring  classes.  ° J 

•IT.  At  what  rate  are  thej-  generally  paid  ?— Yon  can  get  any  number  at  8tf.  a day  and 
you  are  considered  liberal  if  you  give  lOd.  or  1.x. 

4S.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  houses  ? — I cannot  speak  precisely,  but  the  rents 
are  considered  very  high  for  the  means  of  the  parties.  . 

49.  Is  there  .any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  resident  and  absentee 

proprietors,  or  the  estates  of  large  and  small  proprietors  ?— You  cannot  possibly  have  a 
stronger  illustration  of  that  than  the  case  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Barry,  who  is  a proprietor  in 
fee  of  part  of  his  ground,  and  he  occupies  others,  lie  gives  au  immensity  of  employment 
every  day  in  the  year;  his  rental  is  £7,000  a year.  The  same  thing  applies  to  Lord 
Shannon  and  Air.  Brook;  and  the  contrast  is  melancholy  when  you  compare  it  with  that 
of  Lord  Middleton.  I am  satisfied,  that  if  he  was  resident,  the  condition  of  the  people 
here  would  be  very  different  from  what  it  is.  ^ 1 

50.  What  duties  do  the  agents  perform  in  this  district  ?— Principally  that  of  collecting 
the  rent  and  letting  such  properties  as  fall  in  to  the  highest  bidder.  I heard  it  stated  this 
one  form  °ne  gentlenian  m the  neighbourhood  has  received  seventy-five  proposals  for 

51.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  extent  of  the  farm  ?_About  eighty  or  100  acres 

52  Is  it  usual  in  a case  of  that  kind  to  select  the  highest  bidder  ? — I am  very  much 
alraicl  it  is  so.  J 

53.  With  respect  to  the  collection  of  the  rent,  are  there  an y fees  paid  either  on  collecting 
or  en&rcmg  it  — I think  not  here ; we  have  very  little  of  that  kind  of  practice  here  * 

H «“■*  ««  = I « 


satisfied  that  Mr.  Foley  has  received  no  such  consideration  since  he  lias  become  agent  to 
hi  JIZZS'  l J ’ere  1S  .1°  qu-  that  the  state  of  this  neighbourhood  is  a good  deal  to 
[j®  W,.™p01'?nt  as  a 8°°?  understanding  between  the  owners 


nb-PrtPfrt,i  .,n?  th-e  *™antrl’- . That>  unfortunately,  does  not  seemto  exist;  and  as  the 
object  ot  this  inquiry  is  to  arrive  at  some  remedy,  probably  tbe  most  obvious  is  that  of 

Srinf  Mma  nW  '5  *he  occupying,  by  allowing  him  to  improve,  and 

giving  him  a piotection  for  his  improvements.  “ 

55.  Have  you  considered  the  means  by  which  that  could  be  effected?— A party  getting 
g-onnd  for  the  value  would  be  mduced  to  make  exertions  to  improve  it,  if  he  was  sftisfied 
that  those  improvements  would  remain  to  him  or  to  Ms  family,  as  a security  for  some 
consideration  I know  a man  who  is  a large  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  who  to  d me  he 


Lord  Th°mond  was  to  Hve,  or  I was  to  live  to  the  end  of  the  lease,  I shoukUun  no  risk  • 

faj?  TL^enZ  °f  “4  1 **“ then  haTO  “ "»■* 


rJh  18  !t  tlie  general  feeling  that  ‘improvements  are  taken  adyantago  of  by  raising  the 

an  arrangement  of  the  kind.  } “mi  e at  it  by  recommending 

57.  Are  you  prepared  to  state  that  a legislative  enactment  upon  a subject  of  that  kind 
would  be  desirable  ? I am  mute  satisfied  that  it  was  found  deJrable  inPrussla  afterlbe 
termmation  of  the  war,  and  tliat  it  would  be  found  so  here  I am  satisfied 

of  ^poLe  ™?-YeTS  ^ P=™ent  improvements  in  case 

neighbourhood  about  it,  and  it  has  been  considered  that  notice  of  the  inf™'*'™0?'  “ ** 
way  should  he  given  to  the  landlord  through  Ms  agent  nnittl ZT 5ve“en‘ 
arranged  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  so  that®  the  party 

sum  expended  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  nrVn  ^ LaTe  a ^ for  ^ 

expiration  of  the  lease.  5 o it  as  was  available  at  the 

they  would  be  quite  disposed  to  see  jnstSolrihat  me.  ^ 
ol.  Do  you  suggest  that  such  remuneration  should  extend  tn  all  n i • 
ments,  or  merely  to  improvements  of  a more  permanent  nature^O+lvcP J imPr0Je; 
by  consent,  such  as  were  ornamental— such  ^erhans  as  +l.e  n'n»  °.tllers  *>e  adopted 
in  seeing,  and  such  as  they  feel 
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62.  In  your  opinion  should  remuneration  he  given  in  the  case  of  merely  agricultural  led.  S<»t„  1844 

improvements,  or  in  the  case  of  buildings  ? — In  all  cases.  * 

63.  Have  you  considered  the  extent  to  which  remuneration  for  improvements  on  the  755. 
land  should  be  carried?— No;  it  should  not  be  to  an  extent  that  would  involve  the  B-  J-  Hwkeit,  esq. 
landlord  : there  should  be  inspection  and  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  in 

order  to  protect  himself. 

64.  Supposing  draining  under  a lease  having  thirty-one  years  to  run,  in  that  case  what 
lien  would  you  give  the  tenant  on  the  land  after  his  lease,  ‘the  draining  being  admitted  to 
be  necessary  ?— He  would  have  very  little  lien  upon  the  land  at  the  expiration  of  a lease 
of  thirty-one  years,  if  he  had  had  the  benefit  in  the  meantime  ; perhaps  the  consideration 
°f  the  amount  in  the  first  instance  invested,  would  be  the  more  correct  way  of  getting 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Robert  Barry,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Ballynacurragh,  near  Middleton. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A farmer,  holding  800  acres  of  land. 

3.  Is  the  whole  of  the  800  acres  in  tillage?— No,  it  is  not ; I have  dairy  stock  on  part 

of  it.  1 

4.  Is  the  farm  at  a distance  from  your  residence? — Tes,  the  greater  part  of  it.  I had 
200  acres  from  Mr.  Longfield  convenient  to  my  house,  and  he  deprived  me  of  it.  I laid  out 
£2,500  in  eight  years,  and  the  agent  deprived  me  of  it  when  the  lease  dropped.  I thought 
that  while  there  was  a Longfield  near  Middleton  I should  not  be  deprived  of  it. 

5.  When  were  you  deprived  of  it  ? — In  1831  or  1832. 

6.  Was  there  any  difference  about  the  amount  of  the  rent  ? — No,  but  the  a°-ent  took  it 
and  came  inside  me.  I improved  every  field  of  it. 

7.  What  lease  had  you  of  it  ? — Three  lives,  but  they  all  dropped  in  three  years. 

8.  What  rent  did.  you  pay  for  it  ?— Twenty-seven  shillings  an  acre. 

9.  What  rent  did  Mr.  Longfield  get  for  it  from  the  agent? — I cannot  tell  that,  as 
between  him  and  his  agent.  When  I gave  it  up  I asked  to  have  one  field,  not  having  a 
field  for  one  cow.  I said,  “ I will  give  it  up  peaceably  if  you  will  give  me  that  one  field.” 

He  said,  I should  have  none  of  it,  but  he  gave  me  a field  of  three  acres,  and  I had  it  two 
years,  and  then  he  served  me  with  a notice  to  give  it  up. 

10.  Did  you  get  any  remuneration  for  your  improvements  ?— Not  sixpence.  I hold  one 
acre  of  ground,  for  which  he  charges  me  £10  a year.  He  sees  that  it  is  convenient,  and 
he  knows  that  I cannot  do  ■without  it. 

11.  On  what  term  do  you  hold  your  lands  generally? — A lease  for  three  lives ; that  is 
the  longest. 

12.  Have  you  made  much  improvement  since  1832  upon  that  800  acres? — Yes  ; I have 
expended  a great  deal  upon  them,  and  a great  deal  prior  to  that. 

13.  Then  do  you  consider,  notwithstanding  what  occurred  to  yourself,  that  a lease  for 

three  lives  is  sufficient  to  induce  you  to  expend  money  upon  land  ? — No,  I do  not,  but  we 
cannot  get  better  terms ; that  is  the  evil  of  it.  I got  a lease  from  Lord  Middleton’s  agent 
of  nineteen  feet  of  building  ground  in  March,  prior  to  his  death.  The  agent  made  me  a jzuwcmx 

lease,  and  I took  a lease  of  it  at  £l  a year,  and  built  a house  upon  it,  and  I have  been 

served  with  three  different  notices  to  quit  since  by  his  agent.  I have  expended  £l  00  ' 
upon  it.  I had  a lease  signed  by  Lord  Middleton,  and  the  agent  thought  it  was  after  his 
death  it  was  signed.  I told  him  that  I did  not  conceive  it  was  necessary  to  have  any 
underhand  dealing  with  him,  and  if  he  paid  me  the  money  I had  expended  upon  it  I woulci 
give  it  up,  but  not  without. 

14.  You  still  hold  at  that  rent? — Yes. 

15.  What  lease  in  your  opinion  would  be  sufficient  to  encourage  a man  to  improve  in 
respect  of  agriculture  ? — Three  lives  and  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years ; something  in 
reversion,  because  the  thing  is  so  uncertain. 

16.  What  number  of  years  would  you  say? — Three  lives  and  thirty-one  years  would  be 
very  fair. 

1 1.  Without  the  lives,  how  many  years  would  you  say  ? — Sixty-one  years,  I should  say. 

18.  What  would  you  expect  a tenant  to  do  for  sixty-one  years  ? — They  do  a great  deal, 
but  it  is  the  ruin  of  the  country  ; they  have  no  confidence  in  any  one  but  Lord  Shannon. 

I do  not  know  a second.  I have  seen  many  of  them  in  the  last  few  years  put  into  a farm 
one  year,  and  turned  out  two  years  afterwards,  and  some  of  them  the  year  afterwards. 

19.  Within  what  period  of  time  would  a farmer  be  fairly  paid  for  agricultural  improve- 
ments . — Where  a man  got  poor  land  it  would  take  him  a long  wdrile  to  improve  it.  I 
have  held  a farm  since  1808,  and  I had  not  it  finished  to  my  hiring  till  this  year. 

20.  Did  that  arise  from  its  being  in  a veiy  bad  state  when  you  got  it? — Yes,  and  the 
great  distance  from  manure ; where  a man  has  the  ground  convenient  to  manure  he  could 
do  it  quicker. 

21.  Looking  at  the  country  round  this,  what  would  you  consider  a reasonable  time  for  a 
man  to  improve  land  ? — He  would  improve  in  three  fives — that  is  a cottier  tenant ; but  that 
is  a short  lease  where  a man  has  any  money  to  expend.  Sixty-one  years  is  as  little  as  any 

enant  should  get,  or  three  lives  and  twenty-one  years,  or  thirty-one — something  in 
term"81011’  SO  t^at  wou^  have  something  to  look  forward  to,  and  know  the  length  of  his 

Part  HI.  ]j 


Mr.  Robert  Barry. 


See  Mr.  Longfield ’» 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  119. 


See  Mr.  Foley  s 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


16<A  Sept. , 1844. 

756. 

Mr.  Kobert  Barry. 


757. 

Mr.  Jonas  Smith. 


22.  Where  you  have  drained  land,  in  how  many  crops  have  you  been  repaid  for  the 

draining '?— I think  five  crops  would  pay  me.  . 

23.  What  is  the  succession  of  crops  you  grow  on  land  generally  after  draining?— I 
generally  take  two  crops  of  potatoes  after  the  draining,  and  then  a crop  of  turnips.  I 
manure  it  for  each  and  even'  crop,  and  the  reason  I do  it,  where  it  is  marshy  ground,  is  to 
kill  the  roots  of  the  rushes. 

24.  What  do  you  take  after  the  turnips  ? — One  crop  of  corn,  and  lay  it  down  m grass-seeds. 

25.  If  five  crops  would  pay  you  for  draining,  would  it  not  he  worth  while  to  lay  out 
money  in  draining  upon  a twenty-one  years’  lease  ? — That  would  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  ground.  If  I had  a good  deal  of  ground  it  would  not.  If  I tilled  five  acres  one  year, 
it  would  do ; hut  if  I had  a large  tract  of  land  to  reclaim  it  would  not  pay  me,  because 
there  is  ditching  and  fencing,  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling ; besides,  there  is  a great  deal  to 
be  done  upon  land  in  this  country  as  well  as  draining. 

26.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  given  to  labourers  ? — It  is  very  low — from  6c?.  to  8 d. 

27.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  good  land  ? — It  is  enormously  high ; it  is  a great  deal  too  high. 

28.  What  is  the  rent  of  good  fan-  land? — It  brings  £2,  30s.,  £2  2s.,  £2  10s. 

29.  What  quantity  of  wheat  should  you  expect  by  the  acre  from  that  land? — By 
manuring,  from  five  to  six  bags ; but  in  this  neighbourhood  they  all  draw  Cork  manure ; 
they  put  a lighter  to  the  acre,  and  it  costs  them  from  £8  to  £10  an  acre  to  grow  potatoes. 
They  then  put  out  wheat,  and  it  will  average  eight  bags  to  the  acre,  if  it  is  good  ground : 
but  the  rents  are  entirely  too  high. 

30.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — No,  nothing 
in  particular ; the  only  tiling  I wish  to  say  is,  that  it  is  the  ruin  of  this  country  that  there 
are  no  leases.  There  would  be  more  confidence  in  the  tenants,  and  they  would  work 
better,  if  they  had  leases. 

31.  Would  you  prefer  a lease,  or  an  arrangement,  by  which  you  were  to  he  repaid  for 
your  expenditure,  in  the  way  of  improvements,  in  the  event  of  being  dispossessed? — I 
would  rather  lie  paid  for  any  improvements  I made.  If  I had  a lease  for  fives,  notwith- 
standing all  my  improvements,  when  that  lease  expires,  if  another  steps  hi  and  offers  6 d. 
an  acre  more,  he  wall  get  the  lands  from  me.  I would  be  satisfied  to  have  the  land  from 
year  to  year,  if  I was  to  be  remunerated  for  any  money  I expended  upon  it. 

[The  witness  withdrevj.'] 

Mr.  Jonas  Smith,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  a place  called  Inch,  hi  the  parish  of  Inch,  near  Cloyne. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A landholder  ; I hold  500  acres  of  land. 

3.  How  do  you  hold  it  ? — I hold  it  now  under  Mr.  Penrose  Fitzgerald  ; I did  hold  it 
under  the  court  of  chancery  for  thirty  years. 

4.  Do  you  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes ; I hold  part  of  the  land  under  a lease  for  three  lives, 
but  I hold  400  acres  of  it  under  a promise  of  a lease  for  three  lives — the  lease  is  not 
perfected  yet. 

5.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — I pay  upon  an  average,  about  17s.  6c?.  an  acre,  from  that  to 
18s. — about  18s.  the  acre,  but  that  does  not  include  the  rent-charge. 

6.  Does  that  rent,  continue  under  your  new  lease  ? — Yes,  I 'think  it  will. 

7.  What  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — For  one  farm  the  poor  law 
valuation  is  £303,  ancl  the  rent  is  £353.  upon  the  others  the  valuation  is  something  under 
the  rent  paid. 

8.  Do  you  grow  wheat  upon  the  land  ? — Yes,  but  chiefly  barley. 

9.  What  quantity  of  produce  do  you  generally  expect  per  acre  ? — Generally  five  barrels 
of  wheat  of  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel,  that  is  the  general  average. 

10.  How  much  barley  ? — The  average  of  barley  is  between  seven  and  eight  barrels  of 
sixteen  stones ; taking  the  average  of  years  it  is  between  seven  and  eight.  It  will  scarcely  aver- 
age so  much  this  year  in  consequence  of  the  long  continuance  of  dry  weather  we  have  had. 

11.  Do  the  occupiers  generally  hold  by  lease  or  at  will  in  the  district  ? — At  present  most 
of  them  hold  at  will ; where  the  leases  have  terminated  latterly,  it  has  been  chiefly  owing 
to  their  going  against  their  landlords— that  is  the  chief  cause.  I know  several  farms  and 
several  denominations  of  land  in  my  neighbourhood  that  have  been  held  under  leases  for 
twenty-one  years ; and  where  leases  have  expired  long  since  they  still  hold  the  lands  on 
the  same  terms,  if  not  lower  terms. 

12.  Are  they  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ?— I dare  say  they  are ; without  a lease  a man  is  not 
expected  to  improve  his  land  much,  nor  do  they  feel  satisfied  at  all. 

13.  W ould  they  feel  satisfied  if  they  were  secured  in  being  repaid  fairly  for  any  improve-  1 
ments  they  made  in  the  event  of  being  dispossessed  ? — That  would  satisfy  them  in  a great 
measure  ; nothing  will  satisfy  them  for  being  dispossessed,  but  that  would  go  far  towards  it. 
Indeed,  they  are  not  often  dispossessed  in  my  part  of  the  country,  except  for  some  mis- 
conduct, such  as  not  paying  their  rent,  or  being  too  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  not 
attending  to  their  business. 

14.  Are  the  proprietors  generally  residents  or  absentees  ?— Some  of  them  are  absentees, 
and  some  of  them  are  resident.  Mr.  Penrose  Fitzgerald  is  resident,  and  so  is  Mr.  Longfield. 
Lord  Thomond  is  not  resident. 

15.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  of  those  landlords  who 
reside,  compared  with  those  who  do  not? — No,  not  upon  Lord  Thomond’s  property,  for  no 
plan  can  behave  better  to  his  tenants.  Mr.  Haines  values  the  land  himself. 
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16.  Does  Lord  Thomond  set  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — It  was  by  proposal  formerly, 
but  now  by  valuation.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  always  gets  tbe  land  valued  at  the  termination  of  a 
lease — that  I know  of  my  own  knowledge  ; I have  never  known  him  to  receive  a proposal 
from  any  body.  But  I must  beg  to  say,  that  there  are  other  landlords  who,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
do  not  deal  with  their  tenantry  so  liberally ; but  it  is  not  my  business  to  name  them 
particularly,  unless  asked. 

1 7.  Is  there  any  system  by  which  any  of  the  landlords  give  encouragement  to  their  tenants 
in  making  improvements  ? — The  only  encomagement  is,  that  some  of  them  give  lime  and 
slates  towards  building  houses.  None  of  them  encourage  the  tenants  to  dram  the  lands, 
neither  am  I aware  that  they  give  any  assistance  except  what  I have  stated.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
gives  lime  and  slates,  and  the  tenants  do  the  rest  themselves.  I believe  Lord  Thomond 
gives  neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  he  is  a very  good  landlord  in  letting  the  land  at  a fair 
value.  I never  knew  him  encourage  the  building  of  cottages. 

18.  Is  there  any  land  in  the  district  held  under  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners? — ' 
There  was  the  bishop’s  see  of  Cloyne.  That  land  is  held  by  Mr.  Allen — he  purchased  under 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ; and  there  are  some  lands  held  under  Trinity  College. 

19.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  them  ? — They  are  very  well  off ; they  do 
not  hold  directly  under  the  college,  but  under  Mr.  Uniacke,  who  resides  near  Youghal. 

20.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  lately  in  the  district  ? — The  chief  conso- 
lidation of  farms  that  has  taken  place,  is  the  one  I hold  myself;  it  took  place  in  the 
year  1830:  it  was  highly  necessary.  Li  the  first  place,  they  owed  £500  of  arrears,  and  the 
court  would  not  deal  with  them  on  any  terms — they  ran  away  with  the  crops,  and  made 
away  with  every  tiling.  The  system  of  holding  lands  with  half  a year’s  indulgence  is  a 
very  bad  one — the  in-coming  tenant  is  only  entitled  to  one-third,  the  out-going  tenant  sows 
the  crop  and  is  entitled  to  two-thirds,  and  he  generally  runs  away  with  the  whole.  He 
collects  a number  of  persons,  and  runs  away  -with  it  at  night. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — The  25th  of  March.  I took 
mine  the  1st  of  May,  but  that  was  under  an  arrangement  which  had  been  made. 

22.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  winter? — I 
think  the  25th  of  March  is  as  good  a time  as  any  in  the  year.  I would  just  as  soon  enter 
then  as  at  any  other  time  in  the  year. 

23.  Do  you  grow  wheat? — That  makes  very  little  difference  in  my  neighbourhood, 
inasmuch  as  we  grow  more  barley  than  wheat : we  find  that  barley  does  a great  deal 
better  by  the  sea  shore  than  wheat. 

24.  When  you  enter  upon  a farm,  on  the  25th  of  March,  have  you  time  to  prepare  the 

land  for  the  barley,  or  any  other  crop  ? — Generally  the  out-going  tenant  sows  the  crop, 
and  if  there  is  any  land  fit  for  wheat,  it  is  sown  in  November,  or  at  all  events,  previously 
to  the  25th  of  March;  but  the  general  practice  throughout  the  country  is,  that  the  out- 
going tenant  takes  two-thirds  of  the  crop  sown  upon  the  land  that  year,  though  he  may  be 
removed  in  March,  and  it  is  a very  bad  system.  If  the  in-coming  tenant  had  to  prepare 

the  ground,  I should  say  the  1st  of  November  would  be  the  best  time. 

25.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I have  read  in  several 
newspapers,  and  particularly  in  the  Farmer's  Gazette,  a long  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
con-acre.  Now,  I say  from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience,  that  any  interference  with 
the  con-acre  would  be  very  injurious  to  tins  country.  I should  also  state,  that  where 
labourers  are  employed  by  the  farmers,  or  occupying  tenants,  they  give  them  ground  well 
manured,  and  grass  for  their  sheep ; and  a house,  and  half  a ton  of  coals  for  £ 1 . Where  there 
are  two  men  in  a house,  I give  them  four  barrels  of  coals  and  a house  for  30s.  I charge  1 0s. 
for  the  sheep  ; £3  8s.  3d.  for  an  acre  of  potatoes  well  manured,  for  them  to  plant  potatoes. 
They  generally  have  an  acre  and  a half,  and  I find  they  are  much  better  off  than  those 
employed  at  8 cl.  a day  by  the  gentry.  I have  been  myself  in  the  habit  of  supplying  these 
persons  with  potatoes  at  a very  high  price,  and  they  are  seldom  able  to  pay  for  them ; so 
that,  generally  speaking,  they  are  better  off.  But  my  men  are  employed  every  day  in  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  Sabbath  days. 

26.  What  wages  do  you  give  them  ? — Sixpence  a day,  and  I debit  them  with  what  I 
have  mentioned  out  of  the  6 d.  a day. 

27.  Can  labourers  generally  in  the  country  get  potato  land  at  £3  8s.  3d.? — No,  that 
is  not  what  they  are  charged  by  others,  the  average  is  £3  14s. 

28.  Debiting  a man  with  those  allowances,  - does  he  receive  from  you  any  payment  in 
cash? — Yes,  he  does,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a balance. 

29.  Is  there  a balance  generally? — Yes,  very  often  he  will  have  something  to  receive. 

30.  Does  he  in  point  of  fact  receive  any  money  ? — Yes,  he  does.  I have  often  paid  a 
man  £l  above  what  he  had  earned,  in  that  kind  of  way.  And  I will  tell  you  more  than 
that.  I have  with  my  own  hands  paid  into  the  Cork  savings’  bank,  £100  which  belonged 
to  a labourer,  who  saved  it  in  that  kind  of  way. 

31.  What  other  means  had  that  man  of  making  money? — He  had  no  other  means, 
but  was  living  with  his  father.  He  was  my  ploughman ; I gave  him  an  acre  and  a half 
of  land,  and  grass  for  two  sheep ; and  I paid  him  £2  1 0s.  over  and  above  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  year ; and  having  been  living  with  his  father  and  mother,  it  enabled  him  to  sell 
those  potatoes. 

32.  What  wages  had  he  ? — Just  6d.  a day. 

33.  Have  those  labourers  frequently  pigs  ? — The  heads  of  the  family  have.  If  there 
should  happen  to  be  two  or  three  in  a house,  the  head  of  the  family  claims  the  pig  as  his. 
They  have  always  pigs. 
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34.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  ? — I have  not.  I can  find  no  fault  -with,  nay 
landlord,  nor  he  with  me. 

35.  What  interference  of  the  legislature  do  you  fear  as  to  con-acre  ? — I fear  nothing  on 
my  part:  but  I have  read  so  much  of  what  was  beneficial,  and  what  was  not,  that  I think 
those  who  have  written,  have  known  little  about  it.  I charge  £4  for  the  land  I let  near 
the  sea,  to  other  parties,  not  my  own  labourers.  With  respect  to  out-going  tenants  being 
remunerated,  I think  the  fairest  way  would  be,  to  have  the  landlord  appoint  one  person, 
and  the  tenant  another,  and  those  two  to  appoint  a third.  I think  that  would  be  the  best 
way  to  fix  the  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  out-going  tenant  for  any  improvements 
made  upon  the  farm. 

[ The  witness  withdrew '.] 


Mr.  Samuel  Neil  Penrose,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I reside  at  present  in  Cork.  I have  resided  in  Youghal  for 
several  years. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — A merchant. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted  ? — I am  generally 
well  acquainted  with  the  district  about  Cork. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Youghal,  what  is  the  general  description  of  the 
country : is  it  held  by  large  or  small  farmers  ? — The  land  is  generally  divided  into  small 
farms,  principally  from  five  to  ten  acres  or  twenty. 

5.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  common  ? — They  are  held  separately. 
They  do  not  hold  any  farms  in  common,  or  in  partnership. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? 

By  proposal.  There  is  seldom  such  a thing  as  a valuation  for  rent.  It  is  the  general  rule 
to  set  by  proposal. 

7.  Is  it  usual  in  that  case  to  give  the  farm  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  is  there  any  preference 
shown  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?—’ There  is  very  rarely  any  preference  shown  to  the  occu- 
pying tenant.  It  is  not  the  rule,  but  the  exception  to  the  rule,  to  give  the  occupying  tenant 
a preference.  Upon  the  Devonshire  estate,  which  is  well  managed,  it  is  the  rule  to  give  it 
to  the  occupying  tenant,  or  some  of  his  family,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  consolidate  the 
farm.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  the  principal  proprietor  about  Youghal. 

8.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  about  Youghal  ? The 

price  of  land  depends  altogether  upon  the  number  of  persons  looking  after  it.  A valuator 
would  not  value  it  at  the  sum  at  which  it  is  set.  It  is  set  now'  at  the  rack-rent  generally. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  rent  and  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I cannot  answer 
that  question.  The  poor  law  has  come  into  full  operation  there  since  I left  it. 

10.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  any 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  some  middlemen ; but,  generally  speaking,  they 
hold  under  the  owner  in  fee.  Some  hold  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  winch  is  often 
a better  estate  than  those  who  hold  in  fee. 


11.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— Generally  by  lease  for  twenty- 
one  or  thirty-one  years,  or  with  one  life  concurrent,  or  for  three  lives,  without  any  years. 

12.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases  ?— The  usual  covenants  are to  keep  up 

the  hedges,  and  ditches,  and  fences,  and  the  houses  that  may  be  in  existence.  The  Subletting 
Act  has  fallen  almost  into  disuse.  It  is  one  of  those  acts  that  could  not  be  carried  out  to 
the  fullest  extent.  It  was  enacted  in  1822,  and  has  been  modified  since.  There  have  been 
very  few  sublettings.  The  only  thing  I observe  is  the  division  of  land  upon  some  farms 
between  the  sons  of  the  occupiers.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  only  mode  in  which 
subletting  is  now  acted  upon. 

13.  Does  that  still  continue  ?— Yes,  to  a certain  extent.  The  money  that  is  saved  by  the 
father  goes  to  the  daughter,  and  the  land  was  always  formerly  divided  amongst  the  sons ; 
but  the  Subletting  Act  put  a check  to  that,  though  it  has  not  been  efficiently  done. 

14.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— No. 

15.  Is  there  any  system  adopted  by  the  landlords  of  giving  assistance  to  the  tenants  in 
making  permanent  improvements  ?— Very  rarely,  except  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  I 
know  of  no  other  but  him  in  the  district. 

i6-  Does  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  render  any  assistance  according  to  any  general 
system  ?— Y es  ; that  will  be  detailed  to  you  by  his  agent.  But  the  system  I understand  is 
that  timber  and  slate3  are  invariably  given  to  tenants  who  are  disposed  to  build  The 
Devonshire  estates  are  well  administered. 

17  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  administration  of  different  estates,  comparing  the  large 
wnth  the  small  estates  ?— Of  course  the  large  estates  are  better  administered;  I am  speaking 
of  the  very  .large  estates.  It  is  upon  them  an  improved  administration  has  taken  place. 
Generally  the  leases  for  mnety-mne  years  are  ah  extinguished,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
and  upon  them  a better  administration  has  taken  place  ; but  upon  the  small  estates  in  this 
country  I do  not  see  any  sort  of  improvement  whatever.  There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
but  they  are  exceptions.  r 

18.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  do  you  consider  that  the  laree  farmers 
™ improving  ?— TVith  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers  generally,  it  is  vastly 
improved  compared,  to  what  it  has  been  in  my  recollection ; for  I can  recollect  them  when 
toy  were  apparently  very  poor  indeed.  Their  homesteads  are  considerably  better,  and  I 
snow  that  a good  deal  of  money  has  been  saved  by  them,  There  is  upwards  of  £250  000 
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in  the  savings’  bank  at  Cork,  about  £40,000  at  Yougkal,  and  over  £30,000  at  Ferrnoy,  and 
that  is  principally  the  property  of  persons  who  have  saved  it  in  agriculture.  Another  fact 
is  notorious,  that  the  two  banks,  the  Provincial  and  the  National,  have  over  two  millions  of 
money  actually  lodged  by  country  people,  for  which  they  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  a half  or  two  per  cent. 

19.  Can  you  state  whether  it  is  the  practice  among  the  farmers  in  the  district  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  either  to  lodge  their  money  in  the  savings’  banks,  or  in  the  manner  you 
have  stated,  with  the  local  banks  ? — In  both  ways  ; I know  it  to  be  the  case. 

20.  Is  there  a greater  disposition  among  the  farmers  to  lodge  their  money  in  that  way 
than  to  invest  it  in  their  farms  ? — Yes. 

21.  Why  ? — Because  if  they  lay  it  out  in  the  farm  it  is  sure  to  lead  to  their  being  out- 
bid in  the  farm  ; and  their  wish  to  hold  then'  money  is  such,  that  they  would  sooner  be 
put  out  of  then-  farms,  in  some  instances,  than  pay  the  money.  I know  that  habit  of  saving 
money  to  be  universal  all  over  the  county  of  Cork  ; it  is  not  confined  to  Youghal.  The 
women  have  a potential  voice  in  this  matter  ; it  is  by  their  industry  the  money  is  scraped 
together  for  their  daughters,  and  they  would  rather  be  ejected  and  turned  out  than  invest 
their  money  in  land.  If  the  money  is  taken  away  and  given  to  the  daughters,  it  is  expected 
in  the  marriage  of  the  sons  that  they  will  get  fortunes  with  their  wives  equal  to  what  the 
father  has  given  to  his  daughters.  They  know  how  to  make  those  bargains  very  well. 

22.  What  is  the  state  of  the  labourers  ? — They  are  in  a very  wretched  state  ; they  are 
very  badly  paid.  We  have  two  descriptions  of  farmers,  the  gentleman  farmer  and  the 
peasant  farmer.  The  gentleman  farmer  pays  8 d.  a day,  and  the  peasant  farmer  6d.  Now 
the  gross  amount  of  wTages  received  for  280  days  in  the  year,  at  6cl.  a day,  is  easily 
calculated  ; out  of  that  they  have  to  pay  for  their  potato  garden,  and  their  cabin,  for  which 
they  are  very  highly  rented. 

23.  Which  of  the  two  classes  of  labourers  are  best  off?- — Those  under  the  gentlemen 
farmers, — for  I have  known  that  they  have  saved  money,  and  emigrated ; they  generally 
behave  very  well ; and  in  two  or  three  years  they  have  saved  as  much  money  as  will  take 
them  to  America.  I have  known  them  to  have  saved  £10  or  £15. 

24.  Are  the  people  willing  to  emigrate  ? — Yes,  I know  they  are,  to  my  own  knowledge. 
In  the  year  1825,  when  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  had  an  emigration  scheme,  I was  an  active  agent 
in  it,  and  I know  that  they  were  most  willing  to  emigrate,  and  now  they  are  equally 
willing ; and  I do  not  see  how  the  overplus  of  the  population  is  to  be  got  rid  of,  except  by 
emigration.  I am  sure  the  poor  rates  cannot  support  them. 

25.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — There  are  some  points 
upon  which  I entertain  very  strong  opinions.  I am  of  opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
provision  made  to  protect  the  tenant  for  liis  permanent  outlay  in  the  improvement  of 
his  farm  ; and  I think  if  that  was  done,  it  would  change  the  appearance  of  the  country,  for 
many  reasons.  First  and  foremost,  it  would  give  the  tenants  credit  in  the  country ; it 
would  induce  them  to  lay  out  money  instead  of  lodging  it  in  the  savings’  banks  ; the  farmer 
would  increase  his  credit  in  consequence  of  the  bank  knowing  that  he  had  stock  on  his 
farm,  having  laid  out  so  much  money  upon  it.  He  is  debarred  from  doing  that  now,  and 
he  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  The  first  question  put  to  him  is,  “ How  much  rent  do  you 
owe  ? show  me  your  last  receipt ; ” but  he  would  have  no  occasion  for  that  if  it  was  known 
that  he  had  laid  out  £50  or  £100,  and  that  lie  would  be  allowed  for  that  sum  upon  his 
being  obliged  to  quit. 

26.  In  your  opinion,  would  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  be  better  than  an  extension  of 
the  tenure  ? — An  extension  of  the  tenure  is  of  no  importance  ; the  land  would  be  set  at  a 
rack  rent,  and  they  would  rather  be  without  a tenure  if  they  were  protected  in  their  expen- 
diture in  the  way  I have  stated.  I do  not  think  a lease  of  twenty-one  years  of  the  least 
importance. 

27.  Have  you  considered  in  what  way  the  arrangement  to  which  you  have  alluded,  could 
be  carried  into  effect  ? — By  arbitrators,  appointed  by  the  quarter  sessions,  or  by  the  parties, 
and  to  call  in  an  umpire,  in  case  they  differed. 

28.  By  what  process  would  you  proceed,  if  a tenant  was  about  to  make  improvements  ? — 
The  tenant  should  give  notice  to  the  landlord,  and  the  improvement  should  be  registered 
at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  I think  the  landlord  ought  to  have  the  direction  of  the  improve- 
ments. A tenant  would  say,  “ I want  to  lay  out  so  much  in  fencing,  or  bams,  or  offices,” 
and  the  landlord  ought  to  have  a voice  in  the  amount  to  be  laid  out. 

29.  Suppose  they  should  disagree  ? — That  would  be  settled  by  the  arbitrators  and  the 
umpires. 

30.  If  a tenant  has  a term  of  years,  how  is  the  sum  which  the  tenant  is  to  receive  to  be 
settled  at  the  end  of  the  term  ? — There  would  be  a question,  how  long  has  he  enjoyed  the 
improvement,  and  what  is  to  be  set  off  against  his  outlay. 

31.  Do  you  propose  to  leave  that  to  the  arbitrators  also  ? — Yes. 

32.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer  ? — That  is  the  principal  one.  Of  course 
the  commissioners  are  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  leasing  powers  in  this 
country,  and  the  nature  of  the  estates ; and  I think  the  interest  of  the  owner  of  an  estate 
in  fee,  who  has  a lease  of  lives  renewable  for  ever  against  him,  or  who  has  a lease  for  999 
years  outstanding  against  him,  ought  not  to  be  touched  ; his  interest  is  generally  very  small., 
I speak  of  a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  or  a lease  for  999  year’s. 

33.  Do  you  propose  that  all  parties  who  have  leases  for  ninety-nine  years,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  should  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  proprietors  in  fee  ? — No. 

34.  What  is  the  limitation  you  propose  ? — That  lease  will  run  out  in  two  generations.  I 
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have  seen  a sixty  years’  and  a ninety-nine  years’  lease  run  out.  With  respect  to  the 
difference  made  to  the  tenants,  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon  the  landlord,  I wish 
to  mention  one  circumstance  as  to  the  working  of  that  act,  and  it  is  this:  I know  two 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  society  of  Quakers,  who  own  estates,  and  though,  of  course 
the  commissioners  are  aware  that  they  have  a conscientious  scruple  in  paying  tithe,  or  rent- 
charge  in  lieu  of  it,  yet  here  they  have  no  remedy ; the  charge  is  made  upon  the  land,  and 
the  way  they  suffer  is  this : instead  of  the  owner  of  the  rent-charge,  the  person  entitled  to 
receive  it.  going  upon  the  lands  and  distraining,  he  invariably  exchequers  them  every  half- 
year  for  the  sum  of  £12  or  £13,  which  could  be  paid  in  the  way  I suggest,  so  that  it  costs 
them  from  £70  to  £80  every  year.  Now  that  is  a hardship;  but  it  is  one  of  the  details 
under  the  act  that  were  never  foreseen ; if  it  had  been  it  would  have  been  remedied. 

35.  Do  you  propose  that  instead  of  exchequering  the  parties,  the  party  entitled  to  the 
rent-charge  should  go  to  the  tenant  and  distrain  ? — Yes. 

36.  Would  that  be  a good  measure  ? — It  would  save  the  expense  of  £60  or  £70  to  those 
parties. 

37.  Are  not  the  scruples  of  the  Quaker  obviated  by  turning  it  into  a rent-charge? — No; 
the  legislature,  no  doubt,  thought  that  they  would  be.  The  power  of  distraint  is  not  taken 
away,  because  I have  heard  of  another  who  has  distrained.  With  respect  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms,  I think  a question  arises  out  of  that,  it  is  not  of  consequence  to  the  parties 
occupying  them  after  consolidation,  but  the  parties  evicted ; it  comes  to  be  a question  how 
those  parties  are  to  be  supported. 

38.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  considerable  extent  within  your 
knowledge  ? — Yes,  particularly  since  1822.  I have,  seen  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
families  removed.  The  causes  of  the  general  pauperism  originated  out  of  the  Subletting 
Act  in  1822.  I have  seen  hundreds  driven  out  of  their  tenements,  and  actually  living  along 
the  side  of  the  road. 

39.  Have  any  recent  cases  come  within  your  knowledge  ? — No,  not  that  I can  speak  of 
at  all  to  my  own  knowledge. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'} 

Mr.  William  Abbott , having  made  his  solemn  affirmation,  was  examined  as  follows. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Glanmire.  I have  a farm  in  the  union  of  Middleton. 

2.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  ? — Upwards  of  200  acres. 

3.  ’What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer  and  agent. 

4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  relative  to  the  Subletting  Act? — I wished  for  a 
modification  ol  that  act.  I understand,  since  I suffered  by  it,  it  has  been  repealed.  My 
case  was  a very  extraordinary  one. 

5.  'What  was  the  nature  of  the  modification  you  suggested  ? — I suffered  a great  disadvan- 
tage by  not  being  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  property  which  I had  expended  capital  upon. 
I should  wish  for  some  modification  of  it  that  would  enable  me  to  part  with  it. 

6.  Was  there  a covenant  in  the  lease  against  subletting  ?— No.  There  was  the  original 
lease,  and  there  was  no  covenant  to  prevent  subletting  it.  I got  an  abatement,  and  the 
lease  was  cancelled,  and  I got  a new  one. 

7.  Is  it  in  the  power  of  your  landlord  to  take  a surrender  of  the  lease  and  grant  you  a 
new  one  without  that  clause  ? — Yes ; but  he  refused  to  do  so.  I sold  my  interest  for  £1,000, 
and  that  was  an  interest  I had  acquired  solely  by  capital  and  industry.  It  is  a case  that 
will  bear  heavily  on  some  individuals.  The  act  has  been  repealed  since,  I understand. 

8.  But  not  repealed  as  to  leases  granted  during  the  subsistence  of  the  act  ? — No. 

. ou^  suggestion  is  that  the  act  of  1830  should  be  amended,  so  as  to  receive  a retro- 
spective effect  with  regard  to  the  period  between  1822  and  1830  ? Yes. 

10.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ?— No,  not  any 
other,  J 

[ The  witness  withdrew.} 


Mr.  Michael  Gleeson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Liskynlan,  eight  miles  from  this  town,  in  the  barony  of 

Imokuly.  J 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold?— Sixty  acres  in  my  own  hands,  and  185  which  are  let. 

I am  not  a married  man,  but  I lire  with  my  brother,  who  is  a married  man,  and  has  a laree 
tract  of  land.  ° 

4.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  in  general  to  the  rent  in  your  district  9_ 

There  is  a kind  of  book  which  is  not  equal,  because  the  lands  are  valued  by  valuators,  some 
higher  and  some  lower,  according  to  the  quality.  In  some  cases  it  is  Is.  an  acre  twice  a 
year ; in  others,  10s.,  8s.,  6s.  ; and  the  people  complain  that  the  landlords  pay  no  share  of 
this,  and  that  the  public  roads  are  included  in  the  survey  of  their  farms,  for  which  thev  pay 
rent  and  county  cess  also.  - 1 J 

5.  How  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  ?— More  generally  by  proposal ; but  some  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  do  not  take  proposals,  and  send  out  valuators  of  their  own  appointment.  I 
have  known  cases  of  that  myself. 

6.  Which  party  lets  land  the  lowest-those  who  send  out  valuators,  or  those  who  take  in 
proposals  ?— Where  valuators  are  sent  out.  Where  proposals  are  received,  ten  or  twenty 
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persons  would  send  in  proposals,  and  the  highest  bidder  will  cany  it,  if  he  has  a good 
character  and  is  well  backed.  The  pressure  of  the  rent-charge  is  another  thing  which  is 
complained  of.  The  landlords  take  no  part  of  that.  They  receive  it  from  the  tenants  in 
the  shape  of  rent.  It  is  included  in  the  rent.  I pay  £21  tithe  for  185  acres  of  ground, 
and  I pay  it  for  my  under-tenants  since  the  year  1834. 

7.  Do  they  usually  hold  by  lease  in  your  neighbourhood,  or  at  null  ? — I hold  by  lease  for 
three  lives  and  twenty-one  years ; but  it  is  not  generally  the  case.  But  I hold  more  without 
a lease  upon  the  honour  of  the  gentleman  from  whom  I hold  it. 

S.  "Which  is  the  best  way  of  holding?— By  lease— by  proposal,  with  a lease  to  back  it. 
Without  a lease  there  is  no  encouragement  for  improvements.  No  man  will  be  such  a fool 
as  to  improve  where  he  has  no  security.  If  he  improves,  it  will  be  to  his  injury  by  and  by, 
unless  his  landlord  is  a considerate  pan,  because  the  improvements  will  induce  persons  to 
offer  more  rent.  There  is  no  registration  for  any  improvements  except  that  of  planting 
trees,  although  I may  say  generally  that  the  country  is  capable  of  great  improvement, 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Macroom,  Tuesday,  17tii  September,  1844. 

Charles  Coltlmrst,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Clonmoyle,  near  Coachford,  which  is  the  post-town. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  a Landed  proprietor  ? — I am. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I am  better  acquainted 
with  this  district,  the  Macroom  union,  because  I was  agent  for  about  thirty-five  years,  in 
my  father’s  time  and  my  own,  prior  to  and  after  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  Nicholas  Colthurst, 
and  for  the  present  Sir  George  Colthurst,  to  their  estates  in  this  union.  The  statute  acres 
contained  in  the  Macroom  union  are  194,981,  and  the  population  is  53,166,  as  returned  to 
me  by  the  clerk  of  the  Macroom  union. 

4.  Are  the  properties  with  the  management  of  which  you  have  been  connected,  extensive 
in  point  of  value  ? — Yes  ; in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  I should  say,  at  a round  guess, 
that  they  comprise  about  30,000  acres  of  land,  rough  and  smooth. 

5.  Does  that  district  in  your  opinion  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — Very  great. 

6.  In  what  particulars? — Inasmuch  as  it  contains,  upon  the  best  calculation  I could 
make,  about  70,000  acres  of  unreclaimed  land,  capable  of  improvement,  that  is,  in  this 
union ; for  out  of  the  194,000  acres  on  the  Bally vomey  estate  alone,  there  are  nearly 
18,000  acres  in  a comparatively  unprofitable  state. 

7.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  profitable  reclamation  of  land? — Yes,  I have. 
The  late  Sir  Nicholas  Colthurst,  in  the  year  1829,  being  anxious  to  establish  a model  farm, 
to  show  what  could  be  done  with  waste  land,  gave  me  a lease  of  twenty  acres  on  the  town- 
land  of  Slievereagh,  or  the  Grey  mountain.  The  rent  I pay  is  £32,  including  tithe  rent- 
charge  ; but  there  was  a separate  wood  set,  and  there  was  a mill  upon  which  Sir  Nicholas 
laid  out  £300,  and  he  charges  me  interest  upon  that  separately ; but  I took  the  farm  at  the 
rent  at  which  the  former  tenant  broke  upon  it — that  was  £7  11s.  9 id.,  exclusive  of  the 
old  tucking  mill ; that  was  the  rent  the  previous  tenant  was  to  pay  for  the  land,  and  that 
tenant  was  evicted  and  turned  out,  not  being  able  to  pay  that  sum. 

8.  In  your  opinion,  was  that  a fan*  x*ent  at  the  time  you  took  it  ? — Yes ; because  the 
tithe  composition  book  will  show  it  was  only  valued  at  3s.  1 Hd.  the  acre ; he,  Sir  Nicholas 
Colthurst,  gave  me  a lease  for  lives,  renewable  for  ever. 

9.  Describe  the  condition  in  which  that  land  was  at  the  time  you  took  it  ? — It  was 
miserable. 

10.  State  what  steps  you  took  for  reclaiming  that  land  when  you  obtained  the  lease  ? — 
The  step  I took  was  to  go  to  work  at  once  upon  the  thing  ; there  was  not  more  than  two 
acres  partially  reclaimed,  which  rendered  the  difficulty  the  greater,  in  consequence  of  heaps 
of  stones  thrown  together,  in  which  thorns  and  roots  added  to  the  expense ; the  remainder 
was  in  a state  of  nature. 

11.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  subsoil? — The  greater  part  of  it  was  peat,  about  three 
feet  deep,  with  a subsoil  of  a whitish  kind  of  clay,  and  some  part  of  it  a yellowish  kind  of 
mould. 

12.  Was  there  three  feet  of  peat  over  much  of  it? — Over  about  three  acres,  which  is 
now  the  best  part  of  the  meadow,  and  it  will  yield  a heavier  amount  of  hay  than  the  other 
part  of  it,  this  year. 

13.  State  the  steps  you  took  to  reclaim  the  land,  and  the  result  ? — The  way  I commenced 
was  this : I laid  out  stone  drains,  under  the  inspection  of  an  intelligent  man.  I cleared  the 
bed  of  the  river,  which  was  full  of  rubble,  and  overflowing  the  banks.  I altered  the  level 
of  the  river,  and  I have  now  the  river  confined  to  its  bed, — this  was  attended  with  consi- 
derable expense,  and  I conceive  that  this  outlay  is  rather  more  than  the  general  run  of 
fair  mountain  land  would  take.  I had  a desperate  river  to  contend  with. 

14.  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  complete  the  reclamation  of  this  land? — About  five 
years,  I think. 

15.  Have  you  any  account  of  the  expenditure  you  incurred  in  reclaiming  it?— Yes,  I 
have  an  account  [producing  a paper],  and  my  steward  is  in  attendance  to  verify  it.  I 
cannot  swear  to  it  myself,  but  he  will. 


lGrii  Sept.,  1844. 

760. 

Mr.  Michael  Gleeson. 


17/A  Sept.,  1844. 

761. 

Chas.  Colthurst,  eiq. 
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17<A  Sept.,  1844. 

761. 

Cbas.  Colthurst,  esq. 


$te  John  Hirlehy 
and  William  Murphy  s 
Evidence, 

/Wa.ffr.J 


16.  Do  you  believe  that  the  account  you  hold  in  your  hand  is  a correct  one  ?— Yes,  I 

do ; I went  minutely  over  the  whole  thing.  . .... 

17  Will  vou  furnish  the  commissioners  with  that  account  / —Yes  ; I iuraish  this  account 
as  one  that  \ believe  to  be  correct.  The  expenditure,  during  the  five  years,  amounted  to 
£334  2s  10 d.  (which  includes  rent,  interest,  &c.,  as  stated  in  the  account).  The  receipts 
were  £354,  leaving  a balance,  after  paying  the  rent  and  interest  for  the  capital  expended, 


of  £19  17s.  2d.  , , „ . 

{The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  papa' : — J 
Account  of  the  Expenditure  and  Profits  on  a Twenty  Acre  Lot,  English  statute  measure,  ) 
by  Mr.  C.  Colthurst,  at  Bally  vomey,  the  estate  of  Sir  George  Colthurst,  bart. : — 


Value  of  the  mil!  lot  previous  to  Mr.  Colthurst 
becoming  tenant  of  same,  on  which  the  former 
tenant,  John  Holy,  ran  in  arrear,  and  was  ejected 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  £7  11s.  Old.  per  year, 
including  a small  piece  of  Gentnalifford  : — 

Five  years’  rent  of  same,  from  March,  1829,  to 
March,  183d,  at  £7  11s.  9Jrf.  per  year  . . 37  18 

Amount  of  William  Murphy’s  return  of  labour  and 
horse  work  in  reclaiming  this  lot — 

See  his  return  . ' . ■ £191  10  1 

Amount  of  lime  . . . . 41  5 0 

232  15 

Two  years’  interest  on  capital  advanced,  and  rent,  at 
which  time  the  farm  began  to  pay  back  . . 24  15 

County  cess  and  tithe  rent-charge  for  five  years 

Seed  wheat 

Seed  oats 

Grass  seed 


Balance  in  favour  of  C.  Colthurst 


By  potatoes  first  year  . 

By  do.  second  year 

Wheat  crop  sold  to  Walton,  standing 

Value  of  oats 

Amount  of  grass  seed  hay 


96  0 0 
80  0 0 
70  0 0 


£354  0 0 


£354  0 0 


18.  What,  in  your  opinion,  had  the  value  of  the  land  become  at  the  expiration  of  the 
five  years,  when  the  reclamation  was  completed  ? — When  the  reclamation  was  completed, 
I can  swear,  conscientiously,  the  land  was  -worth,  clear  of  the  expenses  of  the  management, 
£4  the  English  acre.  It  is  now  laid  down  in  meadow  under  irrigation,  and  I would  not 
let  it  under  £4  per  acre  hy  the  year.  I conceive  it  to  be  worth  that ; it  paid  me  £4  an 
acre. 

19.  Can  you  state  what  the  land  was  valued  at  hy  the  poor  law  valuator  ? — I applied  to 
the  valuator  upon  the  subject,  and  received  a letter  from  him,  in  which  he  states  it  was  first 
valued  at  £4,  and  then  valued  at  £3. 

20.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  ? — This  land  being  valued  at  a higher  rate  than  the  rest 
of  the  194,000  acres,  I certainly  felt  extremely  hurt,  after  all  my  industry,  to  find  that  it 
would  be  taxed  considerably  higher  than  the  town  fields ; and  I remonstrated — I stated 
that  when  the  mills  were  going  I should  not  have  the  same  power  of  irrigation,  and  they 
have  reduced  it  to  £3,  but  that  still  is  higher  than  any  other  land  in  the  union ; it  is  now 
valued  at  £51,  which  is  a higher  acreable  value  than  any  other  land  in  the  union. 

21.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  much  land  in  that  part  of  the  comity  which  might  he 
reclaimed  at  the  same  expense,  and  with  results  somewhat  similar  ? — it  might  he  done 
This  was  certainly  a peculiarly  favoured  spot  for  an  improvement  of  the  kind.  I had  no 
road  to  make,  and  I had  the  command  of  two  rivers,  and  with  every  fresh  that  comes  into 
the  rivers  I can  inundate  the  land,  and  bring  a body  of  alluvial  matter  upon  it.  The  same 
remark  cannot  apply  to  all  other  lands ; hut  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  there  are  about 
70,000  acres  of  land  in  this  union,  with  an  immense  population  unemployed,  and  that  if 
capital  could  he  found  either  from  private  individuals,  or  by  a loan  in  advance  (not  a grant) 
from  the  government,  or  from  any  individual,  that  this  unreclaimed  land  might  he  turned 
to  great  account,  and  that  you  would  relieve  the  lowlands  from  the  superabundant  popu- 
lation, which  is  the  cause  of  such  competition  for  land ; and  if  there  was  a fair  opportunity 
given  by  the  opening  of  these  mountain  districts,  hy  roads  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  wide, 
upon  proper  levels— I mean  farm  roads— of  locating  some  of  the  surplus  tenantry  there, 
who  are  now  half  starving,  great  good  might  be  effected,  particularly  in  employing  the 
labouring  classes,  who  are,  I must  say,  in  distress. 

22.  Is  there  any  attempt  at  reclamation  going  on  in  the  district  ? — There  is  evidently 
before  my  eyes  reclamation  going  on  between  this  and  Ballyvomey,  hut  I am  not  acquainted 
with  the  details.  I am  myself  now  carrying  on  reclamation  to  a very  large  extent  two  miles 
up  the  nver,  at  a place  called  Milleens. 

23.  Under  what  circumstances,  and  to  what  extent  ?— I have  drained,  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  about  forty  statute  acres,  and  I have  relieved  of  water,  hy  main  cuts  about 
120  acres  more,  preparatory  to  commencing  next  year  upon  a large  scale. 

24.  How  have  you  drained  those  forty  acres?— By  common  stone  draining,  in  the  part 
where  the  land  was  hard ; and  by  what  they  call  pipe  draining,  in  the  other  part— about 
one  perch  apart,  sixteen  and  a half  feet.  The  mode  in  which  I propose  to  effect  the 
reclamation  of  this  land,  which  is  principally  deep  hog,  in  some  places  twenty  feet  deep,  is 
by  making  an  irrigating  canal,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  two  and  a half  deep  Wherever  the 
nver  flowed  in  its  natural  course  over  the  bog  in  times  of  flood,  I found  succulent  grasses, 
even  m the  hog;  and,  seeing  the  operation  of  nature  in  that  way,  it  struck  me  that  if  I 
coifid  only  command  my  levels  at  the  head  of  this  bog,  the  same  would  be  the  result  above 
as  below. 

25.  Then  your  process  of  reclaiming  that  land  is  hy  throwing  the  water  of  the  river  over 
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it,  the  river  containing  a quantity  of  alluvial  matter  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  one  thing  neces- 
sary to  remark  : my  canal  is  about  a mile  and  a quarter  long,  upon  a perfect  level ; the 
water  rushes _ in  at  one  end,  and  runs  along  the  canal,  bringing" in  alluvial  matter,  sand,  and 
so  forth,  till  it  stops  at  the  other  end ; the  canal  fills,  and  wherever  I want  to  deposit  what 
is  brought  in  by  the  river,  I open  cuts  at  sixty  feet  apart,  down  a fall  of  one  foot  in  about 
fifty  feet,  and  by  that  means  it  is  distributed  over  the  land  in  a very  cheap  and  simple 
manner. 

26.  Can  you  state  at  what  expense  the  forty  acres  which  you  state  to  have  been  thorough 
drained  wex-e  so  drained  ?* — No,  I have  not  made  up  my  accounts,  but  the  land  which  has 
been  pipe  drained,  has  been  drained  at  an  expense  of  21s.  the  acre ; and  some  of  the  men 
told  me  they  earned  from  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  id.  a day,  others  about  Is. 

27.  What  distance  is  the  limestone  from  you  ?— It  is  about  eight  Irish  miles,  but  having 
turf  upon  the  spot,  I get  roach  lime  at  Is.  3d.  a barrel,  containing  forty-two  gallon^ 
delivered  to  me  upon  the  spot. 

28.  In  your  opinion  is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  this  distinct  ? — I think  not 
only  is  agi-iculture  improving  generally  in  this  union,  but  that  the  gentry  of  the  country  are 
turning  then-  attention  more  to  the  subject  than  they  have  done  for  the* last  ten  or  a dozen 
years,  and  that  it  is  altogether  improved. 

29.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  distinct  ? — Not  in  this 
district. 

30.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  ? — There  is  no  rule  in  that  respect,  the  size  of 
the  farms  varies  so  much;  they  are  mixed  up  with  mountain  lots  called  gneeves;  they  vary 
from  100  acres  down  to  ten  acres. 

31.  Are  there  many  farms  contain  less  than  ten  acres  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  there  are, 
but  there  are  a great  many  small  farms. 

32.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed? — The  usual  practice  adopted  is,  for  the 
agent  to  advertise  the  thing,  and  say  the  farm  is  to  be  let,  and  that  he  would  receive  pro- 
posals ; that  is  the  general  mode  of  doing  the  thing — to  receive  proposals. 

33.  Is  it  the  practice  to  give  the  farm  to  the  man  that  makes  the  highest  offer  ? — As  far 
as  my  own  pi-actice  goes,  I certainly  do  not  give  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  I find  so  much 
deceit  practised,  such  as  a man  coming  with  a pocket  full  of  notes  ; when  he  is  asked  his 
means,  he  tells  you  he  has  plenty  of  money,  and  you  afterwards  discover  that  it  was  borrowed 
money.  I have  generally  selected  the  man  making  a hard  bargain,  the  man  who  makes  a 
low  offer. 

34.  Is  it  usual  to  give  a preference  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Yes. 

35.  What  preference  is  generally  given  to  him  ? — I cannot  say  the  general  practice ; but 
I used  to  adopt  this  plan,  to  give  it  to  the  occupying  tenant  in  preference  to  a man  who 
bid  higher. 

36.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  land  of  average  quality  ? — The  fact  is,  that  tliis  union 
comprises  land  of  all  descriptions — good  land  and  bad  land. 

37.  Take  good  laud  ? — It  averages  from  15s.  to  16s.  and  18s.  the  acre ; some  of  it  is  as 
high  as  20s.,  but  averaging  about  15s.  for  what  is  called  the  inland. 

38.  Does  that  land  produce  wheat '? — In  fact  all  the  good  land  does ; they  are  growing 
wheat  generally  speaking,  but  it  is  not  good  wheat  land — they  are  trying  to  force  crops  of 
wheat. 

39.  What  produce  of  wheat  or  oats  should  you  expect  off  the  1 5s.  land  ? — About  six  bags 
of  wheat,  that  would  be  considered  a good  crop. 

40.  Would  you  get  six  bags  off  land  for  which  15s.  an  acre  was  paid  ? — No,  six  bags  is 
rather  a high  figure  for  an  average. 

41.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  a defaulting  tenant  ? — Generally  by 
distress  or  ejectment. 

42.  Is  the  distress  frequently  carried  to  a sale  ? — Very  frequently. 

43.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — That  depends 
a good  deal  upon  the  state  of  the  tenant’s  account.  I cannot  speak  except  from  my  own 
experience.  . I have  given  receipts  on  account,  and  there  are  often  pass-books  without 
receipts  at  all. 

44.  Is  it  the  practice  to  give  receipts  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

45.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  for  the  payment  of  their 
rent  ? — I would  say  that  to  a certain  degree  they  depend  upon  fictitious  means  for  paying 
their  rent ; they  apply  to  the  usurers,  and  I have  known  where  twenty  per  cent,  was  paid 
to  the  money  lender,  exclusive  of  stamps  and  other  expenses ; and  also  raise  sums  of  money 

* The  object  of  this  large  canal  is  very  manifest : it  acts  first  of  all  as  a main  drain ; secondly,  I 
find  it  most  useful  as  a navigable  canal ; and  thirdly,  it  commands  about  150  acres  of  bog  land  for 
irrigation,  so  that  in  the  middle  of  summer  by  allowing  this  canal  to  fill  for  twenty-four  hours,  I can 
throw  water  over,  say,  ten  acres  at  a time — the  canal  is  on  a perfect  level.  And  it  is  a remarkable 
fact,  thut  when  the  late  Sir  Nicholas  Colthurst  let  to  me  this  farm  of  Milleens,  a person  of  the  name 
of  Daniel  Horgan  held  about  thirty-three  acres  of  it.  I asked  him  one  day  if  he  would  give  it  to  me, 
and  that  I would  give  him  the  value,  his  answer  was,  “ Fill  my  pipe  with  tobacco,  and  you  shall  have 
it,  as  some  of  my  cows  were  drowned  in  it.”  Now,  I expect  at  an  expense  of  £8  the  English 
acre,  to  make  this  fine  meadow  land  worth  50s.  an  acre,  and  that  the  improvement  will  be  permanent, 
having  such  a command  of  water  for  constant  top  dressing,  as  the  river  Slane  brings  down  from 
the  hills  a great  quantity  of  alluvial  matter  ; so  that  in  a word,  I consider  an  advance  of  capital  of  £8 
the  acre  will  be  repaid  by  three  crops,  viz. : a crop  of  potatoes,  first,  in  lazy  beds  ; second  year,  turnips 
with  ashes  or  guano ; third,  Italian  rye-grass  and  clover,  without  a crop  of  corn. 
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at  the  loan  funds,  for  which  they  pay  the  legaHnterest ; and  many  tenants  get  advances 
from  butter  buyers,  which  advances  are  often  injurious  to  them. 

46.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  effect  of  the  loan  fuud  system  upon  the  tenantry?— 
My  opinion  is  upon  the  whole,  that  the  loan  fund  society  is  desirable,  inasmuch  as  that, 
supnosing  there  to  be  a default,  there  is  little  or  no  expense  in  the  recovery.  There  is  no 
law*  no  costs,  no  sessions  court,  no  processing.  The  facility  of  recovering  is  a very  great 
thin'*  in  mv  opinion,  and  another  thing  is  an  advantage  in  the  loan  funds;  and  that  is  this, 
that°  many  of  the  farmers,  who  have  then*  £10,  or  £15,  or  £20,  if  they  have  confi- 
dence in  the  trustees,  lend  it  to  them,  getting  the  rate  of  interest  they  allow,  and  getting 
good  security,  for  the  trustees  are  generally  trustworthy  persons;  which  is  an  advantage 
to  those  people.  They  lodge  it,  getting  five  per  cent,  interest,  when  they  would  only  get  at 
the  savings’  bank  about  three  and  a quarter,  which  makes  a difference  to  them ; particu- 
larly as  they  can  get  back  their  money  by  giving  the  treasurer  notice. 

47.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  loan  fund  in  reference  to  the  borrowers ; have  you 
seen  it  of  any  advantage  to  them? — There  are  evils  occasionally  arising  from  improvident 
people  borrowing,  without  considering  what  they  are  about,  or  the  probability  of  their 
possessing  the  means  to  repay  the  instalments.  But,  upon  the  whole,  I think  it  is  of  service, 
taking  it  generally,  and  a beneficial  thing  to  the  country.  If  it  works  individual  injury,  it 
is,  upon  the  whole,  I think,  a general  benefit ; it  is  useful,  as  it  brings  the  poor  and  the 
rich  frequently  together. 

48.  Is  the  tenure  in  this  union  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  middle- 
men ? — I cannot  speak  exactly  as  to  that. 

49.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — There  is  a great  variety  of 
tenures. 

50.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases? — No  doubt  they  are. 

51.  Are  permanent  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  by  the  tenant,  generally 
speaking  ? — I cannot  take  upon  me  to  say. 

52.  Are  you  aware  of  any  system  by  which  landlords  give  assistance  to  tenants? — They 
sometimes  allow  for  draining,  and  they  give  timber  and  slates  for  houses. 

53.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  carried  to  any  great  extent  in  your  district?— 
I have  not  heard  much  about  it.  I cannot  speak  to  that. 

54.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measure  of  improvement,  with  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens 
falling  upon  land  ? — The  only  thing  I have  given  my  attention  to  particularly,  is  the 
reclaiming  of  lands;  and  I do  think  if  the  mountain  districts  were  opened,  and  the 
surplus  population  which  is  now  upon  the  low  lands  could  be  located  judiciously  upon 
mountain  lots,  it  would  prevent  competition  for  lands,  in  the  low  lands,  and  you  would 
have  a better  class  of  tenants  occupying  the  low  lands. 

55.  Have  you  considered  any  plan  by  which  that  location  could  be  effected  ? — I have 
given  the  thing  a great  deal  of  consideration,  and  my  opinion  is  this,  that  there  is  a want 
of  capital  in  the  country,  from  all  I can  learn  or  understand.  And  if  capital  could  be 
advanced  through  the  instrumentality  of  public  companies,  or  by  the  government,  under 
absolute  and  decided  restrictions,  a vast  deal  of  good  could  be  accomplished,  if  the  thing 
could  be  guarded,  so  as  to  have  a repayment  by  instalments,  running  over  twelve  or 
fourteen  years. 

56.  What  is  your  reason  for  supposing  that  there  is  a deficiency  of  capital  in  the 
country  ? — I know  that  a great  many  landlords  are  very  heavily  encumbered,  and  that  a 
great  many  tenants  are  very  much  encumbered  and  distressed.  I cannot  ascertain  it  so  as 
to  be  able  to  speak  with  precision,  but  I speak  from  my  general  observation.  Another 
impediment  in  the  way  of  reclamation,  arises  from  the  estates  being  in  strict  settlement, 
so  that  any  expenditure  upon  them  is  for  the  sole  advantage  of  the  heir,  and  to  the 
injury  of  the  younger  children  of  the  tenant  for  life;  and  I would  suggest,  that  it  would 
be  a vast  advantage  if  that  could  be  remedied,  so  as  to  enable  the  tenant  for  life  to  lay 
out  a certain  sum  of  money,  and  charge  his  successor  with  it,  for  bona  fide  permanent 
improvements.  I know  instances  in  which  landlords,  if  they  had  such  a power,  would  go 
to  work  at  once,  in  improving  their  estates  immediately.  And  that  would  remove  a great 
barrier  in  the  way  of  improvements  generally. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

John  Hirlehy,  and  William  Murphy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 ■ [To  Hirlehy.']— Do  you  think  that  the  rent  of  £7  11s.  9^.,  the  rent  formerly  paid  for 
this  farm  which  Mr.  Colthurst  has  improved,  was  the  fair  value  of  it  ?— Yes.  Before  Mr. 
Colthurst  got  it  that  was  the  value  of  it.  It  was  let  to  a tenant  who  was  reduced,  and  was 
served  with  an  ejectment,  but  came  to  a settlement,  after  owing  two  years’  rent. 

2.  You  consider  the  old  rent  a fair  rent  for  the  land  in  its  then  state  ? Yes. 

3.  [To  Murphy.]— Wore  you  employed  as  steward  under  Mi-.  Colthurst  while  the  expen- 
diture was  going  on  to  which  Mr.  Colthurst  has  spoken  ? Yes. 

4.  How-  were  the  potatoes  sown  the  first  year  ?— The  land  was  let  to  other  people  to  put 
in  the  potatoes. 

5.  How  many  acres  of  potatoes  were  sown  the  first  year  ? — Between  twelve  and  sixteen. 

6.  Was  the  sum  of  £96,  set  forth  in  this  account,  the  amount  received  from  those  ten- 
ants?—I could  not  just  swear  to  the  entire  sum;  but  I consider  something  about  from  £15 
to  £20  less  than  that  to  be  sure  of  it,  upon  the  whole  transaction. 
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7.  From  what  did  you  make  out  this  account  ? — From  the  labourei-s’  account,  and  from 
the  return,  as  far  as  I had  information,  of  the  potatoes  produced  and  the  price  got  for  them. 

3.  Were  you  Mr.  Colthurst’ s steward  at  the  time  ? — I was. 

9.  How  many  acres  of  potatoes  had  you  the  second  year? — I am  almost  sure  I had 
sixteen  acres. 

10.  How  many  acres  of  wheat  were  there  the  third  year? — About  sixteen. 

11.  How  many  of  oats  the  fourth  year? — About  the"  same. 

12.  Were  the  oats  and  wheat  both  sold  standing  ? — I believe  they  were  sold  in  stacks. 

13.  Upon  the  whole,  have  you  any  doubt  in  your  own  mind,  that  at  the  expiration  of  live 
years,  Mr.  Colthurst  was  paid  for  the  expenditure  he  had  incurred  in  reclaiming  that  land  ? — 
I have  no  doubt  of  it.  I have  no  doubt  myself,  as  far  as  I know,  that  Mr.  Colthurst  was 
repaid  the  rent  and  interest  upon  the  capital  expended  within  six  years. 

14.  [To  Hirlehy  ^] — Have  you  any  doubt  that  in  six  years  Sir.  Colthurst  was  more  than 
repaid  bis  expenditure  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

[ The  witnesses  withdrew.-] 

James  Carnegie,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Northesk,  four  miles  from  Cork,  between  Middleton  and  Cork. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  agent. 

3.  Have  you  the  management  of  any  extensive  estates  ? — I am  agent  for  ten  different 
estates. 

4.  About  to  what  extent  ? — About  £25,000  a year. 

5.  In  what  counties  ? — In  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Kilkenny. 

6.  Do  the  districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and 
remunerative  improvements? — Yes,  they  do,  to  a very  great  extent. 

7.  Is  there  any  thing,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  nature  of  the  estates,  held  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  those  properties  which  interferes  with  their  improvement  ? — Yes,  I think  there  is. 
A great  majority  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  this  county,  are  strict  tenants  for  life,  with 
power  to  make  leases  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives  concurrent  with  the 
term  of  thirty-one  years  in  possession,  and  not  hi  reversion,  at  the  best  rent  that  can  he 
obtained.  When  leases  for  years  have  nearly  expired,  the  tenant  exhausts  the  ground,  by 
taking  all  he  can  out  of  it ; haring  no  certainty  of  obtaining  a new  lease.  I am  convinced 
that  it  woidd  greatly  benefit  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
the  land,  if  the  power  was  rested  in  the  landlord  who  had  only  a tenancy  for  life,  to 
renew  the  lease  at  a fair  rent,  at  any  time  within  five  years  of  the  expiration  thereof ; or 
when  there  remained  only  one  old  life,  where  it  was  a freehold.  The  tenant  for  life  in 
very  many  cases  has  a nmnber  of  children,  and  the  estate  being  settled  upon  the  eldest, 
he  does  not  wish  to  expend  any  thing  in  its  permanent  improvement ; considering  that  his 
eldest  son  will  he  well  off  by  getting  the  estate,  as  he  got  it  himself;  and  in  many  cases 
were  the  Landlord  ever  so  anxious  to  improve  lie  has  not  the  power.  A tenant  for  life  can 
only  raise  money  by  an  insurance  upon  his  life,  with  a charge  on  the  estate  to  pay  the 
interest  and  premium  of  insurance,  which  will  cost  him  from  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  I 
have  long  thought  that  it  would  he  a general  advantage,  and  for  the  benefit  of  both  land- 
lord and  tenant,  if  the  landlord  so  circumstanced  were  empowered,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  charge  the  inheritance  with  half  the  expense  of  necessary  and  permanent 
improvements ; such  as  farm  house,  offices,  and  draining. 

8.  Do  you  contemplate  that  he  should  have  the  power  of  charging  the  inheritance  with 
a fixed  sum,  which  he  shall  prove  to  have  been  expended ; or  do  you  contemplate  that  that 
sum  should  be  repaid  by  instalments,  as  provided  under  the  Drainage  Act  ? — My  view  is 
this : that  when  a permanent  expenditure  has  taken  place  upon  an  estate,  the  landlord  should 
have  the  power  of  raising  as  much  as  would  pay  half  of  it  upon  the  inheritance,  the  tenant 
to  pay  the  other  half. 

9.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  ? — I also  think  that  the  tenant,  on 
the  expiration  of  a lease,  in  case  he  does  not  get  a renewal,  ought  to  be  allowed  one-half 
the  amount  at  which  the  permanent  improvements  would  he  fairly  valued,  at  that  period. 
If  the  tenant  requires  a house  or  offices,  or  any  permanent  improvement  to  be  done,  he 
should  give  notice  to  the  landlord ; and  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  the  extent,  plan,  or 
necessity  for  such  improvement,  the  matter  should  he  left  to  three  competent  persons  to 
decide  between  them  ; and  if  the  improvements  were  made  in  the  manner  directed,  that 
the  tenant  should  he  allowed  half  the  fair  valuation  thereof,  and  the  landlord  should  be 
empowered  to  raise  the  amount  out  of  the  inheritance,  or  charge  it  upon  the  inheritance, 
as  might  he  agreed  on. 

10.  Why  do  you  fix  the  sum  of  one-half  as  that  which  the  tenant  ought  to  be  allowed  ? — 
Because  I think  where  a tenant  has  a long  lease  he  ought  to  pay  one-half. 

1 1 . Why  not  two-thirds  ? — One-half  would  be  as  little  as  could  be  allowed  him. 

12.  Must  not  the  amount  of  his  equitable  claim,  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  depend 
upon  the  time  during  which  the  tenant  has  derived  the  advantage  of  it?— Yes,  it  may; 
but  in  this  country  there  is  hardly  a farm  witli  an  office  to  it ; and  it  is  impossible  that 
the  tenants  can  ever  improve  the  country  if  they  are  not  allowed  half  the  expense  : 
scarcely  any  of  them  have  any  capital  at  all.  In  cases  where  a tenant  has,  by  his  own 
capital  and  skill,  improved  his  holding,  I would  suggest,  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease 
he  should  have  a preference  above  all  other  persons  for  a new  lease,  and  be  entitled  to  it 
on  such  terms  as  would  allow  him  at  least  one-third  of  the  annual  value  of  his  imptove- 
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monts.  Say  thus : — land  is  let  at  5*.  an  acre,  which,  at  the  termination,  of  the  lease,  is 
worth  20$..  being  an  increase  of  15$.  per  acre  in  value.  My  suggestion  is,  that  the  tenant 
should  get  a new  lease  at  15$..  being  the  original  5$..  and  two-thirds  of  his  improvements, 
or  10$.,  making  together  15$.  per  acre,  instead  of  £l,  the  supposed  annual  value. 

13.  Is  that  intended  as  a recommendation  to  the  landlords,  or  do  you  contemplate  that 
that  should  he  made  a provision  hv  law  ? — A provision  by  law.  It  will  never  be  done  if  it 
is  not.  I conceive  that  all  landlords,  even  though  strict  tenants  for  life,  ought  to  be 
empowered  to  make  long  leases  of  mountain  and  waste  lands ; and  that  the  same  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  court  of  chancery  respecting  the  estates  of  minors  or  lunatics. 
Short  terms  will  never  be  sufficient  to  induce  any  persons  to  improve  mountain  and  other 
waste  lands,  when  the  benefit  will  only  be  commencing  at  the  time  their  term  is  running 
out.  There  are  vast  districts  in  this  country  which  are  completely  waste,  not  worth  more 
than  6d.  an  acre,  and  which  could  be  made  valuable  land. 

14.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  reclaiming  mountain  land  ? — Yes,  I have  reclaimed 
a great  deal  in  tliis  neighbourhood. 

15.  What  should  you  say  was  about  the  expense  of  reclaiming  it  by  the  acre  ? — If  the 
landlord  takes  upon  himself  to  reclaim  it,  it  will  cost  him  from  £5  to  £8  the  acre. 

16.  What  would  the  land  be  worth  after  that  expenditure? — I tliink  12$.  an  acre. 

17.  What  do  you  contemplate  as  the  previous  value  of  the  land? — Not  more  than  Is. 
an  acre. 

18.  What  length  of  lease  would  he  sufficient  to  compensate  a tenant  for  an  outlay  of  that 
kind  ? — The  tenant  must  be  satisfied  with  a lease  for  three  lives,  concurrent,  with  thirty- 
one  years.  That  lease  they  were  not  able  to  get,  under  the  new  Stamp  Act,  for  it  raised 
the  duty  so  bigb  upon  leases  under  £50,  as  to  make  it  almost  a prohibition,  for  they  were 
not  able  to  get  the  stamp.  I wrote  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  setting  forth  the  whole  of  the 
grievance ; and  I had  a letter  from  Sir  George  Cleric,  stating  that  he  had  brought  in  a bill 
to  remedy  the  whole  of  the  grievance — and  now  it  is  reduced  to  the  former  sum.  Many 
of  the  estates  in  this  county  are  so  encumbered  with  mortgages  and  family  charges,  that 
the  landlords  are  little  more  than  mere  agents.  The  parties  haring  those  charges  press 
upon  them,  and  do  not  give  them  the  necessary  time  to  get  the  rent,  and  they  are  thus 
compelled  to  distress  their  tenants,  and  make  them  sell  their  produce,  when  the  best  price 
cannot  be  obtained  for  it ; or  they  may  be  forced  to  raise  money  from  butter  merchants,  at 
a loss  of  os.  in  the  cwt.  of  their  butter,  or  perhaps  to  procure  it  from  local  usurers,  at  from 
fifteen  to  forty  per  cent. : and  I am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  clergy,  in  many  instances,  are  the 
most  pressing  for  their  demands,  and  will  not  wait  until  the  landlord  can  get  the  means 
from  his  tenants  to  pay  them.  If  not  paid,  an  expensive  bill  is  threatened  to  be  filed  for 
a receiver.  The  clergy  ought  to  be  regularly  paid,  but  they  ought  not  to  look  for  their 
rent-charge  until  a reasonable  time  after  it  becomes  due,  say  not  less  than  three  months— 
when  the  landlord  who  has  not  a shilling  but  the  rent  that  falls  due  on  tho  same  day  that 
the  rent-charge  becomes  due  to  the  clergyman,  could  look  for  as  much  from  his  tenants  as 
would  pay  the  rent-charge.  I also  conceive  the  clergy  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  file  any 
bill  for  less  than  one  year’s  rent-charge.  No  mortgagee  can  file  a bill  until  one  year’s 
interest  is  due  to  him  : no  landlord  can  bring  an  ejectment  against  a tenant  until  a year’s 
rent  is  due,  but  the  clergy  may  file  a bill  in  three  days. 

19.  Has  not  the  landlord  had  the  benefit  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of 
the  rent-charge  ? — The  landlord  has  not  had  1$.  to  my  knowledge,  it  has  been  allowed  to 
the  tenant. 


20.  In  the  case  of  land  being  re-let  ? — There  would  be  a benefit  more  or  less  to  the 
landlord  in  that  case ; but  where  there  are  leases,  the  tenants  get  the  benefit  of  it,  but 
though  a fourth  is  the  part  taken  from  the  rent-charge  in  this  country,  yet,  where  the 
people  do  not  agree  under  Mr.  Goulburn’s  bill  for  a certain  sum  with  the  clergyman,  the 
act  enables  him  to  take  into  account  not  only  the  sums  paid  to  the  clergyman  for  the  seven 
years  previous,  but  all  sums  paid,  or  agreed  to  be  paid ; and  judging  from  tlie  tithe  valuators, 
who  valued  some  property  at  double,  aud  in  cases  of  public  bouses,  where  they  kept  them 
drinking  tor  days  together,  they  reduced  it,  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed  upon  them. 

-.1.  Do  you  beheve  that  the  sum  at  which  the  tithe  rent-charge  is  estimated,  comes  at 
all  near  to  the  sum  to  which  the  clergy  were  entitled  ?— In  some  cases  I do— not  in  this 
country,  because  there  was  not  much  tillage  ; hut  in  districts  where  there  was  much  tillage 
they  got  the  lull  amount. 


22.  Have  vou  any  further  suggestions  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — The  poor  rate 
presses  \ cry  heavily  upon  those  landlords  who  have  large  nominal  rentals,  but  whose 
estates  are  so  encumbered  as  to  leave  but  a very  small  residue  for  their  support.  It  also 
presses  severely  upon  the  tenants,  and  renders  no  real  benefit  to  the  country.  This  com- 
pulsory tax  is  a serious  grievance  to  the  Irish  peasantry,  for  their  national  hospitality  and 
religious  notions  entail  upon  them  the  same  amount  of  voluntary  charity  as  before  the  passing 
of  tins  law,  and  even  to  a greater  extent ; for  it  is  found,  as  I conceive,  that  the  operation 
of  tlus  law  is  to  increase,  not  to  diminish  pauperism. 

23.  How  have  you  discovered  that  ?— By  the  number  of  beggars  strolling  through  the 
country.  Before  a man  goes  into  tlie  poor-house,  he  must  be  rendered  perfectly  destitute 
and  sell  all  he  has,  and  when  he  is  in,  be  is  associated  with  bad  characters,  and  when  he 

°v  13  i °r  not5lillc  > antl  tlle  people  of  the  town  imagine— no  matter  the  character 
of  the  beggars,  they  never  turn  them  away— that  by  giving  them  charity  in  this  world  tliev 
are  laying  up  a store  for  the  next,  and  there  is  no  preventing  it.  With  respect  to  the  grand 
juiy  cess,  I am  aware  that  some  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  the  landlords  ought  to  hear  a 
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moiety  of  this  tax,  and  that  this  would  be  a great  benefit  to  the  tenantry,  and  tend  to  the  17 th  Sept.,  1844. 

improvement  of  the  soil.  I entirely  differ  from  this  opinion,  as  I think  such  an  .arrangement  

would  he  of  little  advantage  to  the  tenant  and  would  in  no  way  tend  to  the  improvement  of  763. 

the  land,  while  it  would  be  utter  ruin  to  many  of  the  landlords  of  this  country,  whose  whole  James  Carnegie-  “1* 

real  income  would  he  swamped  by  it ; and  in  many  instances  of  large  estates,  where  the 

landlord  has  only  a nominal  income,  the  whole  residue  which  lie  receives  for  his  support 

would  not  meet  half  the  amount  of  the  grand  jury  cess  on  his  estates.  I am  agent  to  an 

estate  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  rental  of  which  is 'nearly  £5,000  a year,  out  of  which,  after 

the  payment  of  interest  and  charges,  the  landlord  at  present  does  not  receive  £100  a year 

for  his  own  support.  Even  were  such  a law  enacted,  it  appears  to  me  that  parties  receiving 

interest  or  annuities  out  of  such  estates,  should  bear  a proportion  of  the  new  imposition 

according  to  the  amount  they  receive  ; in  fact,  they  get  all  the  benefit  out  of  the  estate. 

24.  Are  the  annuities  payable  upon  that  estate— annuities  to  members  of  the  family,  or  to 
the  lenders  of  money  ? — The  interest  upon  £30,000  is  paid  to  the  family,  and  £1,000  a year 
is  paid  to  one  member  of  the  family.  In  reference  to  the  consolidation  of  farms,  I may  state 
that  in  1823,  I found  a ploughland  on  an  estate  within  three  miles  of  Macroom,  in  the 
possession  of  a number  of  miserable  cottiers  ; seeing  that  the  property  could  not  be 
improved  by  them,  and  that  they  had  dragged  the  life  and  soul  out  of  the  ground,  I 
recommended  the  landlord  to  take  it  away  from  them,  and  to  give  each  of  them  his  house, 
and  from  five  to  six  acres  of  ground  during  his  life  at  a nominal  rent.  Tins  was  done,  and 
the  land  taken  up  and  improved,  and  let  in  larger  farms  to  solvent  tenants.  In  1835,  a 
large  tract  of  land,  containing  about  3,000  acres  of  inland  and  mountain,  which  was  held  by 
a middleman,  and  by  him  under-let  to  a number  of  miserable  tenants,  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  head  landlord  by  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  I went  over  it  all,  accompanied  by  an 
excellent  judge  of  land ; we  divided  it  into  regular  farms,  ten  of  which  I set  to  men  of  skill 
and  capital,  and  I removed  the  under-tenants  to  the  mountains,  and  gave  them  from  twenty 
to  fifty  acres  each,  rent  free  for  seven  years.  The  ground  set,  independently  of  those  small 
holdings,  pays  considerably  more  rent  than  was  paid  to  the  middleman,  and* I believe  there 
is  not  in  this  county  an  estate  so  improved  within  the  same  period  of  time. 

25.  Did  you  find  much  difficulty  in  inducing  the  parties  to  accept  locations  on  the  moun- 
tains ? — Yes,  at  first ; they  thought  they  would  get  the  ground  they  formerly  held.  I told 
them  it  was  impossible  that  I could  give  them  the  ground,  for  they  had  destroyed  it  entirely. 

26.  How  many  people  were  there  on  that  land  ? — I cannot  say  the  number ; there  was 
a great  number. 

27.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  people  that  were  located  upon  the  mountains  ? — 

They  are  better  off  than  ever  they  were,  and  if  I had  the  means  to  give  them  lime,  and 
the  things  necessary  for  them,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  would  have  been  brought  in 
before  this  time,  but  I am  not  able  to  do  it.  I have  been  obliged  to  keep  two  men 
chaining,  out  of  my  own  pocket  (the  landlord  has  not  a shilling  to  spend  upon  it),  or  I should 
not  have  got  the  rent  paid. 

28.  If  the  means  of  emigrating  were  provided,  and  the  people  were  located  abroad,  do 
you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  emigrate? — Yes,  I think  they  would,  many  of  them; 
but  my  opinion  is,  that  there  is  plenty  of  waste  land  in  the  country  to  employ  them,  and  if 
the  money  appropriated  by  government  to  sending  people  abroad  was  expended  in  reclaim- 
ing waste  lands  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  country. 

29.  With  what  part  of  Ix-eland  are  you  more  particularly  acquainted  ? — With  all  parts  of 
this  county.  There  is  a greater  quantity  of  land  waste  than  is  necessary  to  locate  the 
people  upon.  I am  also  acquainted  with  the  comities  of  Limerick,  Kilkenny,  and  Water- 
ford, and  Tipperary  also — I have  an  agency  there.  I have  been  agent  to  the  extensive 
estates  of  Messrs.  Morris  for  over  twenty  years,  during  which  time  I have  not  brought 
three  ejectments.  I have  also  been  agent  for  the  estates  of  the  Oliver  family  in  this  county 
for  about  thirty  years,  during  which  time  I have  not  brought  more  than  one  ejectment. 

During  the  whole  time  I have  been  agent,  I have  not  brought  more  than  five  ejectments. 

30.  Have  the  rents,  generally  speaking,  been  pretty  well  paid  ? — They  have. 

31.  What  mode  do  you  adopt  in  managing  the  estates'?—!  go  among  the  people.  There 
is  an  estate  here,  for  which  I am  agent.  The  tenantry  three  years  ago  had  been  distrained 
upon  every  month.  When  I got  the  agency,  I set  them  to  work  to  improve  the  land,  and 
came  here  every  month  to  receive  the  rent.  I recommended  the  landlord  to  give  them 
leases.  I saw  the  place  was  destroyed,  and  that  they  had  been  so  discouraged  they  had  no 
heart  to  do  any  thing. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  upon  the  properties  you  have  the  management  of  hold  at  will,  or  by 
lease  ? — By  lease. 

33.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  improve  under  the  leases  ? — Yes,  I find  them  to  improve. 

34.  What  length  of  lease  have  they  ? — Three  fives  or  thirty-one  years.  With  regard  to 
the  covenants  in  leases,  I have  found  it  useless  to  bring  actions  upon  them,  for  the  juries 
always  give  verdicts  in  favour  of  the  tenants.  Suppose  I value  a farm  at  £50  a year  rent, 

I let  it  at  £100  a year ; then  I state  the  improvements  to  be  made  every  year,  and  if  they 
are  made  then  I take  £50  a year. 

35.  Have  you  given  many  leases  according  to  that  plan  ? — Yes;  every  lease  since  I have 
had  the  management  of  the  property  has  been  of  that  description. 

36.  Are  people  willing  to  take  leases  of  that  nature? — Yes ; some  of  them  were  very 
much  opposed  to  them,  and  thought  them  too  stringent,  but  now  they  are  satisfied. 

37.  Have  j-ou  had  any  occasion  to  act  upon  the  covenant,  and  sue  for  the  double  rent  ? — 
ho,  but  I have  often  had  occasion  to  threaten  them.  If  they  did  not  finish  draining  or 
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iencino-  by  the  end  of  the  year.  I gave  them  time  tin  the  early  part  of  the  next  year,  and 
then  if  they  did  not  complete  them  they  were  given  to  understand  that  I would  sue  them 
for  the  double  rent.  . . ..  . , _ „ 

38.  Do  you  find  that  they  go  beyond  the  extent  you  require  ni  the  improvements  ?— Yes, 
to  the  extent  of  double  in  some  cases. 

39.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  ground  those  tenants  have  you  have  removed  to  the  moun- 
tain ?— 1 Three  or  four  acres. 

40.  How  do  tliev  support  themselves  upon  it  ?— They  support  themselves  veiy  well. 

41.  Have  they  any  labour  to  assist  them?— No ; they  plant  potatoes  for  their  families, 
and  work  the  land  themselves.  We  have  not  put  any  rent  upon  the  land  yet.  We  have 
not  determined  upon  it. 

42.  You  have  suggested  that  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  one-halt  ol  the  value  of  the 
improvements  upon  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  in  the  event  of  it  not  being  renewed ; how 
do  you  propose  that  the  value  of  the  improvements  should  be  ascertained  ?— By  valuation, 
at  the  end  of  the  lease  : not  what  it  cost,  but  what  it  is  worth. 

43.  How  should  that  be  ascertained  ?— By  arbitrators  appointed  by  each  party ; and  if 
they  differed,  to  appoint  an  umpire. 

44.  What  shall  you  do  with  those  parties  you  have  given  plots  of  ground  to  for  their 
lives  if  one  of  them  dies? — If  a man  dies,  we  should  leave  his  family  in  the  same  situation, 
paying  the  same  rent. 

45.  Did  the  increased  rent  you  got  from  the  large  farms  more  than  counterbalance  the 
loss  of  giving  them  land  free  ? — Yes.  I brought  water  four  miles  for  them.  I took  a river 
there,  and  brought  it  down  over  the  land. 

46.  Have  you  irrigated  to  any  extent? — Yes,  in  every  place  where  I could. 

47.  What  rate  of  wages  in  general  do  you  pay  ? — In  this  part  about  8d.  a day.  I pay 
the  two  men  I employ  to  drain  10r7.  a day. 

48.  Is  that  for  surface  draining  ? — No ; permanent  draining,  pipe  draining,  and  thorough- 
draining.  There  is  one  thing  I wish  to  mention  respecting  the  tenure  by  lease.  Many 
leases  were  made  during  the  war,  when  prices  were  three  times  as  much  as  what  they  are 
now,  and  many  tenants  are  held  to  those  leases,  which  are  ruinous  to  themselves  and  their 
families.  I think  something  ought  to  be  done  to  assist  them,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  he 
held  to  a lease  which  is  ruinous  to  himself.  There  are  many  instances  of  that  in  this  county. 
One  gentleman  had  taken  a number  of  farms  during  the  war.  He  could  not  get  rid  of 
them,  and  was  obliged  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act. 

49.  For  what  reason  should  a tenant  be  relieved  from  an  agreement  of  that  kind  any 
more  than  any  other  person  ? — It  is  a very  great  hardship  if  a man  takes  land  when  every 
thing  is  three  times  higher  than  it  is  now.  It  is  a very  great  hardship. 

50.  Would  not  the  same  argument  apply  to  a timber  merchant  who  had  pm-chased 
timber  when  prices  were  high,  and  a fall  had  afterwards  taken  place  ? — No.  I do  not  think 
it  would.  Tins  is  a permanent  thing.  He  is  obliged  to  pay  his  rent  every  year.  I know 
many  people  have  been  obliged  to  leave  this  country,  and  go  abroad,  in  consequence  of 
leases  granted  at  the  period  to  which  I have  referred. 

51.  Are  there  many  middlemen  in  the  district? — Yes,  there  are. 

52.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  under  them  ? — Very  miserable.  In  fact,  the 
tenantry  in  this  paid  of  the  country  have  no  business  with  land  at  all.  They  would  be  much 
better  as  labourers.  They  have  no  capital  to  cultivate  the  ground. 

53.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — -My  tenants 
are  poor.  Upon  my  estate  here  I take  what  they  can  give  me.  I come  once  a month,  so 
as  to  have  the  half-year’s  rent  by  the  time  it  is  due. 

54.  Do  you  give  them  receipts  ? — Yes,  I give  them  a memorandum  when  they  pay  me, 
and  I give  them  a receipt  for  the  half-year’s  rent,  when  it  is  completed.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country  they  do  not  give  receipts,  which  is  very  injurious. 

55.  How  are  your  bailiffs  paid  ? — By  salary. 

56.  What  is  the  charge  when  a distress  is  made  ? — Four  shillings  and  sixpence. 

57.  What  means  do  you  take  to  prevent  the  bailiff  exacting  gratuities  or  fees  for  him- 
self?— The  tenants  would  tell  me  at  once.  I forgive  them  the  4s.  6cl.  sometimes,  if  I 
see  any  cause  for  it.  On  some  estates,  I never  distrain.  They  sometimes  say  to  me,  “Will 
you  give  me  a little  time  till  the  corn  can  be  sold  ? We  will  then  have  the  money  for  you," 
and  I do  it ; but  if  I was  to  insist  on  having  it  to  the  day,  it  would  only  ruin  the  poor  people. 

58.  Has  the  practice  of  recovering  rent  by  distress,  much  diminished  of  late  years? — 
I cannot  say  that  it  has.  I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  it  in  this  county. 

59.  Do  you  think  it  an  objectionable  mode  of  recovering  rent? — Yes. 

60.  Could  it  be  done  away  with  ? — Not  without  some  other  means  being  given  of  reco- 
vering rent.  Many  of  the  Irish  tenants,  have  great  unwillingness  to  pay  anything  till  they 
are  obliged  to  do  it ; and  some  other  means  should  be  devised  of  recovering  rent  if  that  is 
taken  away.  But  I have  not  turned  my  attention  to  it.  Where  you  have  capital  and  skill 
upon  the  ground,  no  means  are  necessary  to  make  them  pay;  only  attend  to  the  state  of 
the  tenants,  and  give  them  time.  But  many  landlords  and  agents  think  they  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enforce  the  rent.  We  want  the  agents  and  landlords  to  go  among  the 
tenantry,  and  pay  them  the  attention  they  ought  to  do,  and  be  kind  to  them. 

61.  Does  the  process  by  civil  bill,  and  civil  bill  ejectments,  supersede  the  distress  ?— No. 

62.  Did  you  ever  proceed  by  civil  bill  process,  for  the  recovery  of  rent  as  a debt,  or 
for  use  and  occupation  ? — I never  proceeded  by  civil  bill  process.  I proceeded  by  civil 
bill  ejectment  once,  and  then  I was  defeated. 
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63.  Are  you  aware  of  the  delay  there  would  be  in  the  civil  bill  process  iu  recovering 
rent '? — I am  aware  that  they  often  proceed  against  the  tenants  for  the  rent  as  a debt,  as 
well  as  by  ejectment. 

64.  In  that  case  is  it  usual  to  take  proceedings  against  the  person  or  his  goods  ? — His 
goods.  I never  knew  an  instance  of  proceeding  against  the  person. 

65.  What  is  the  delay  in  that  case  compared  with  proceeding  by  distress  ? — We  must 
wait  till  the  time  that  the  sessions  are  held,  and  then  a decree  is  issued.  But  if  the 
sessions  are  near  at  hand,  it  will  not  take  much  more  time  than  a distress ; but  it  is  a 
troublesome  mode  of  proceeding,  and  the  people  lose  a great  deal  of  time,  and  expense, 
besides  if  an  ejectment  is  served  by  the  landlord,  the  tenant  will  go,  and  take  his  witnesses 
to  defend  himself ; and  the  landlord  will  go,  or  his  agent. 

66.  In  the  case  of  landlords  proceeding  by  process,  would  there  be  much  delay  ? — I 
have  no  experience  in  process.  I never  processed  but  one  man. 

67.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  civil  bill  ejectment  law? — I can  hardly  give  an  opinion 
upon  it.  If  I had  an  ejectment  to  bring,  I would  never  bring  it  in  a civil  bill  court ; the 
merest  trifle  will  upset  the  proceeding.  The  assistant  barrister  sits  as  an  equity  judge. 

68.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  more  advantageous  to  the  tenant,  or  the  landkml? — I think 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  the  tenant.  If  a landlord  attempts  to  eject  upon  title,  and  the 
case  comes  before  the  barrister,  and  the  tenant  gives  evidence  that  he  sent  in  a proposal 
to  the  landlord  in  writing,  the  barrister  will  hear  the  case  no  further,  but  dismiss  it  at  once. 

James  Carnegie,  esq.,  subsequently  examined. 

[ The  evidence  of  the  Reverend  Michael  Lane  was  read  to  the  witness i] 

69.  Having  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Lane  with  regard  to  Mi*.  Massey’s  property,  have 
you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  answer  to  it  ? — I have  this  observation  to  make,  that 
every  single  word  of  it,  except  as  to  the  £5  for  the  leases,  is  false ; that  no  man  ever  sent 
spirits  or  groceries,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind,  to  me,  nor  would  I receive  them,  nor  let  any 
body  belonging  to  me  receive  them.  The  reason  the  £5  were  paid  was,  that  it  included 
the  £2  paid  to  the  attorney,  and  the  stamps,  and  the  expense  of  sending  them  over  to 
France  to  be  executed  by  Mi*.  Massey ; and  I am  satisfied  no  tenant  ever  went  before  Mr.  Lane 
to  make  that  statement.  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  a man,  except  the  men  who  refuse 
to  take  leases,  who  ever  said  a word  to  him  upon  the  subject;  and  I should  have  been 
glad  if  he  had  brought  any  one  of  them  here. 

70.  The  general  statement  as  to  the  driver  is,  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  driving  the  cattle, 
and  getting  assistance  from  the  tenants  to  reap  his  corn,  and  that  he  drove  some  of  then- 
cattle  lately  ? — I have  only  been  agent  to  the  property  for  three  years ; and  there  has 
been  only  a distraint  once,  and  that  was  the  time  he  alludes  to.  1 was  pressed  by  the 
annuitant,  and  I sent  the  driver  to  the  people,  and  desired  him  to  distrain  where  the 
parties  did  not  promise  to  pay  by  the  time  that  the  money  was  to  be  paid,  which  was  the 
day  after  the  fair  of  the  14th;  but  I did  not  sell  a single  tiling  belonging  to  any  one  of 
them.  I gave  up  the  distress.  That  was  the  only  occasion  on  which  a distress  was  made. 
I was  so  pressed  by  the  parties,  and  I was  afraid  the  tenants  would  not  pay  me  in  time, 
and  I sent  him  to  threaten  to  distrain  them,  if  it  was  not  paid  on  a certain  day ; but  there 
was  not  a single  beast  distrained,  or  put  into  the  pound. 

71.  What  was  the  cost  of  that  distress  to  the  tenant? — The  cost,  if  he  charged  it,  was 
4s.  Gd  I should  be  glad  to  have  the  parties  before  you,  because  it  is  a most  outrageous 
attack  made  upon  the  management  of  the  estate.  Distresses  made  are  very  few ; only  one 
has  been  made  upon  this  estate  in  three  years. 

72.  When  a distress  is  made,  does  the  payment  pass  direct  to  the  bailiff,  or  does  it  come 
into  the  office  ? — I have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

73.  When  the  driver  made  that  distress,  did  he  act  under  written  orders? — I am  not 
certain  about  it ; I do  not  recollect. 

74.  But  that  is  the  only  case  in  three  years  ? — Yes. 

75.  And  the  bailiff  acted  under  your  orders  in  that  case? — Yes,  he  did.  With  respect 
to  improvements  upon  this  estate,  I found  about  3,000  acres  of  mountain  which  could  not 
be  improved  but  by  planting.  I made  an  agreement  with  a nurseryman  at  Cork  for 
planting ; I made  him  a lease  of  150  acres  of  the  mountain  that  was  not  bringing  in  six- 
pence to  the  landlord,  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  and  bound  him  to  fence  or  plant 
it  with  ash  and  oak,  within  twenty  feet  of  one  another,  so  that  if  he  sold  or  cut  down  the 
wood,  sufficient  shoots  would  arise  from  the  ash  and  oak  to  make  a good  wood  of  it ; the 
rent  of  it  was  not  to  be  paid  in  money,  but  in  planting ; and  the  rent  reserved  will  plant 
and  fence  off  about  nine  acres  every  year,  during  the  lease.  I know  that  if  I reserved  a 
money  rent,  that  the  money  would  be  taken  by  the  landlord,  and  the  estate  never  be 
planted.  I had  this  novel  land  of  lease  drawn,  and  laid  before  the  recorder  of  Cork. 

76.  Has  it  produced  the  effect  of  getting  a good  deal  of  planting  done  upon  the  other 
parts  of  the  estate  ? — It  will  plant  nine  acres  of  the  estate  every  year.  There  are  spaces 
left  upon  the  other  farms  for  that  purpose. 

77.  When  was  that  lease  granted  ? — A year  and  a half  ago. 

78.  What  has  been  done  under  it  ? — The  tenant  is  fencing  the  whole  of  it,  and  in  the 
spring  he  commenced  planting  the  150  acres. 

. 79.  Has  it  had  the  effect  of  giving  the  people  a taste  for  planting  ? — It  will  have  that 
effect ; it  has  improved  them  already  in  fencing. 

— [ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


17//*  Sept.,  1844. 

763. 

James  Carnegie,  esq. 


See  Rev.  M.  Lane's 
Evidence, 
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nth  Sept.,  1844. 

7 64. 

■William  Crook,  esq. 


William  Crook,  esq.,  sworn  aocl  examined. 

1.  Where  do  vou  reside?— At  Derreen.  in  the  parish  of  Magoumey,  in  the  barony  0f 

East  Muskerrv.  . , _ . , 

2.  Are  vou' a Landed  proprietor  and  a magistrate  ?— Yes,  and  a poor  law  guardian. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted  ? — I am  tolerably 
weli  acquainted  with  the  county  generally,  but  more  particularly  with  my  own  locality,  the 
union  of  Macroom. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  is  the  land  held  in  large  or  small  farms  /—l  should  say,  gene- 
rally, in  large  farms.  There  are  many  small  lots  in  it,  but  the  farms  are  generally  large, 
and  larger  than  the  occupiers  are  able  to  cultivate  to  any  advantage. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — Indeed  tho  state  of 
agriculture  is  very  bad  ; the  people  are  very  little  inclined  to  improve,  or  to  take  example 
from  those  who  have  adopted  the  unproved  system. 

6.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  unwillingness?— To  the  dread  of  having  their  rents 
raised  if  they  do  improve  the  land. 

T.  Do  the'v  generally  hold  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ?— Principally  by  lease. 

8.  Then  why  should'  they  have  that  dread?— Then*  leases  are  short  and  most  of  them 
are  miming  out.  The  leases  are  generally  for  twenty-one  years,  and  that  is  a short 
period. 

9.  When  leases  expire,  how  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — Generally  by  competition,  which  is  a 
very  bad  mode. 

10.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant? — In  general  there  is,  pro- 
vided he  is  an  industrious  man.  I have  known  many  fanners  occupying  land  which  then- 
fathers  and  grandfathers  held  before  them.  When  a farm  is  out  of  lease,  it  is  generally 
advertised,  and  the  competition  is  very  great,  and  the  old  tenant  must  bid  in  general  the 
highest  rent  or  he  will  not  get  a preference. 

11.  Then  the  preference  he  gets  is,  if  he  bids  an  equal  sum  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — Yes. 
I know  but  one  or  two  landlords  who  act  otherwise.  I know  one  or  two  who  give  the  land 
at  the  value,  if  the  tenant  is  a good  tenant. 

12.  How  do  they  proceed  to  ascertain  the  value  ? — From  their  own  judgment,  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — It 
can  only  he  a guess.  I should  say  the  rent  of  average  good  land  is  about  205.  an  acre. 

14.  What  proportion  should  you  say  the  usual  letting  value  hears  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  considerably  under  the  letting  value. 

15.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I declare  I cannot  account  for  it.  I know  that  my 
own  lands  are  valued  at  much  less  than  I can  get  for  them,  or  could  get  for  them  if  they 
were  out  of  lease.  The  poor  law  valuators  were  directed  by  the  board  of  guardians  to  value 
on  a moderate  scale,  and  that  may  be  a reason  for  it. 

10.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — There  was  a custom 
(but  that  is  now  very  much  done  away  with)  of  allowing  the  tenant  a running  gale — that  is, 
paying  the  rent  that  fell  due  in  September  after  March.  They  generally  now  pay  within 
the  half-year ; and  it  is  considered  a good  payment  to  pay  one  half-year  before  the  other 
becomes  due. 


17.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  rent  by  hill  among  the  small  farmers? — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of.  I know  that  they  borrow  a good  deal  of  money  to  pay  then-  rent  with ; but 
it  is  not  usual  to  pass  a bill  to  the  landlord. 

18.  Of  whom  do  they  borrow  money  ? — They  borrow  it  from  gentlemen  who,  I think,  are 
a great  bane  to  the  country — persons  who  lend  money  at  a usurious  interest.  They  borrow 
money  also  from  the  loan  banks,  which  I think  a great  injury  to  the  country ; and  they  pay 
an  enormous  interest  at  both  places. 

19.  Are  you  able  to  say  what  per  centage  is  paid  to  those  gentlemen  ? — There  is  a gen- 
tleman living  within  half  a mile  of  my  house  who  had  up  to  a late  period  a discount  office, 
and  at  that  office  he  lent  money  at  twenty  per  cent,  interest. ; and  then  there  are  renewals 
also,  which  makes  the  interest  enormous,  and  there  are  two  or  three  other  parties  in  this 
neighbourhood  who  do  the  same. 

20.  Do  you  mean  gentlemen  of  landed  property  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  a magistrate,  a 
gentleman  of  large  property,  a gentleman  of  £1,000  or  £1,500  a year,  who  keeps  one  of 
those  discount  hanks.  There  are  three  to  my  own  knowledge,  persons  I am  well  acquainted 
with.  With  regard  to  one  of  the  gentlemen,  I know  it  from  his  own  lips. 

21.  Is  the  system  carried  on  extensively? — Yes,  very  extensively  by  those  parties.  One 
gentleman  has  told  me  that  he  has  turned  as  much  as  £10,000  a year. 

22.  Is  there  much  of  that  money  lent  amongst  the  agricultural  population  ? Yes,  it  is 

principally  among  them,  but  some  gentlemen  borrow  money  from  them.  I have  seen  a 
gentleman  go  into  one  of  those  houses,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  house  told  me  that  he 
came  to  borrow  money.  It  is  principally  the  farmers,  hut  it  is  not  confined  to  them. 
Gentlemen  go  there  and  borrow  money. 

23.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  those  gentlemen  who  lent  money  in  the  manner  you 
have  described? — I have  no  objection.  It  is  quite  as  notorious  that  such  gentlemen  keep 
loan  banks,  as  that  I am  a magistrate,  and  they  have  as  great  crowds  about  their  houses  as 
I have.  1 am  beset  with  people  coming  for  legal  information,  and  they  are  beset  with  people 
coming  for  money. 

24.  Have  the  goodness  to  mention  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  you  have  alluded  ?— 
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There  is  one  gentleman  keeps  one  of  those  establishments  in  this  town Mr.  Edward  Ash ; 

he  lives  about  a mile  distant  from  the  town,  but  keeps  an  office  in  the  town.  The  next 
gentleman  is  Mr.  William  Guarde  Brown,  of  Coolcomer — he  is  a magistrate ; and  the  other 
gentleman  is  Philip  Cross,  esq.,  of  Shandy  Hall. 

25.  Is  he  a magistrate '? — He  was  a magistrate,  but  was  deprived  of  the  commission  of 
the  peace  many  years  ago.  I believe  he  is  not  discounting  now.  He  told  me  himself  he 
made  a large  purchase  of  land  some  time  ago.  and  applied  the  money  to  that  purpose. 

26.  Was  Mr.  Ash  a magistrate  ? — No.  ' 

27.  Those  are  the  parties  who  keep  discount  offices,  to  which  the  people  of  the  country 

resort  ? — Yes,  I know  they  keep  them.  J 

28.  What  in  your  opinion  has  been  the  effect  of  that  system  of  lending  money  to  the 
agricultural  population  ? — I think  very  ruinous ; and  I think  the  loan  banks  and  small  loan 
funds  are  equally  so. 

29.  Have  many  proceedings  been  taken  before  you,  as  a magistrate,  to  recover  money 
under  the  Loan  Fund  Act  ? — Yes,  frequently.  The  law  expenses  are  very  trifling.  They 
are  recovered  as  wages  are ; but  the  interest  they  pay,  and  taking  the  people’s  time,  and 
the  number  of  days  they  lose,  all  added  together,  amount,  in  my  opinion,  to  forty  per  cent. 

30.  Can  you  say  whether,  in  the  case  of  the  discount  offices,  the  securities  are  upon 
stamps  ? — I was  never  present,  but  I have  heard  that  the  notes  were  all  upon  stamps,  that 
there  was  no  renewal,  but  that  the  party  was  obliged  to  pay  the  price  of  the  stamp,  though 
the  old  note  remained. 

31.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  in  your 
district  ? — Distress. 

32.  Does  it  frequently  proceed  to  a sale?— Not  very  frequently. 

33.  Is  it  customary  to  hold  arrears  of  long  standing  over  the  heads  of  tenants  ? — I think 
it  is.  I have  known  them  to  forgive  a tenant  the  arrears  upon  his  giving  up  the  land  ; that 
is  a very  common  termination  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country ; in 
fact,  the  tenant  cannot  be  got  out  in  any  other  way. 

34.  Is  it  usual  to  give  the  tenant  any  thing  in  addition  to  forgiving  him  the  arrears  ? 

Yes ; they  give  him  the  potatoes  in  the  ground.  He  has  leave  to  take  away  the  stock,  but 
the  com  remains  in  general  with  the  landlord  to  pay  the  rent.  The  tenant  is  generally  a 
pauper. 

35.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? I believe 

the  usual  plan  is  to  let  it  depend  entirely  upon  an  entry  in  the  book.  The  tenants  in 
general  do  not  require  stamped  receipts  from  their  landlord. 

36.  Do  they  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men ? — There  are  many  middlemen  in  the  Macroom  union  ; I may  almost  say  they  are 
principally  middlemen. 

37.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  holding  under  the  middlemen,  compared  to 
those  holding  under  the  proprietor  in  fee  ?— The  tenantry  holding  under  the  head  landlord 
are  infinitely  better  off.  Some  of  the  tenants  under  a certain  class  of  middlemen  are  the 
most  wretched  objects  in  society. 

38.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  hi  your  neighbourhood  ? — I think  there 
may  be  one  or  two. 

39.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  in  general  holding  under  the  courts? — Very 
poor,  and  very  much  distressed ; but  that  is  not  from  their  being  under  the  courts,  but  from 
other  causes. 


40.  To  what  other  causes  do  you  attribute  it  ? — To  disputes,  with  regard  to  persons 
having  conflicting  interests  hi  those  lands.  I know  one  or  two  properties  under  the  courts, 
and  there  are  two  or  three  claimants  who  have  ruined  the  tenants  between  them  : they  pay 
one  landlord,  and  then  have  to  pay  another. 

41.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  upon  the  land  or  the  buildings  effected ; 
by  the  landlords  or  the  tenants  ? — 1 am  sorry  to  say  that  those  improvements  are  very  few : 
where  they  are  done,  they  are  done  by  the  landlord  allowing  a certain  portion ; for  instance, 
with  regard  to  buildings,  the  landlord  allows  slates  and  timber,  and  the  tenants  find  stone 
and  labour.  There  may  be  particular  instances  to  the  contrary,  but  that  is  the  usual  course. 

42.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ? — No,  rather  the  reverse ; 
they  are  rather  dividing  the  farms. 

43.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  continue  ? — Yes ; I may  say  it  is  allowed. 

44.  Do  the  landlords  permit  it  generally  ? — Some  do,  and  some  do  not. 

45.  TV  hat  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it  ? — There  is  a landlord  near  me  who  was  over 
his  estate  the  other  day,  and  he  threatened  to  turn  out  any  tenant  who  divided  his  land, 
and  that  checked  it  on  that  estate  : it  is  a very  large  one. 

46.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  larger  class 
of  farmers  are  getting  any  richer? — No,  I do  not ; I think  they  are  getting  poorer. 

4i.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  circumstances? — No;  they  are  getting 
poorer ; their  distress  is  increasing  every  year. 

48.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — Chiefly  to  then  bad  farming,  and  the  wretched 
way  in  which  they  cultivate  their  land ; the  state  of  cultivation  which  the  countrv  is  in  is 
wretched. 

49.  Is  the  class  of  labourers  getting  any  better  ? — They  are  getting  worse.  There  is  not 
a demand  for  half  the  labour  in  the  country  which  there  would  be  if  the  land  was 
cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be.  They  are  increasing  rapidly  in  number,  and  the  means  of 
employment  are  not  increasing. 

Part  III.  £ 


. 17<A  Sept.,  1844. 

764. 

William  Crook,  esq. 
See  Mr.  Ash'» 
Evidence, 

See  Mr.  Brown' t 
Evidence, 
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William  Crook,  esq. 


50.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ? — The  rate  of  wages  for  an  able-bodied  man  is  8d.  a day  • 
it  is  seldom  over  that,  and  often  under  it. 

51.  Is  it  paid  in  cash  generally  ? — It  is  mostly  paid  by  giving  the  labourer  a cottage  and 
half  an  acre  or  three  quarters  of  potato  ground,  and  sometimes  the  grass  of  two  or  three  sheep. 

52.  Do  you  know  the  rents  at  which  those  are  usually  given  ? — Yes. 

53.  Have  the  goodness  to  mention  them  ? — The  rent  of  the  cottage  is  from  30s.  to  40s. 
and  the  potato  garden  is  at  the  rate  of  from  £6  to  £8  an  acre,  according  to  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  manure,  and  about  2s.  6d.  a quarter  for  the  grass  of  three  sheep. 

54.  Does  the  labourer  who  takes  that  cottage  and  land  get  constant  employment  at  8d. 
a day  ? — Yes,  he  does,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  there  are  few  of  the  labourers  who  have  such 
general  employment  as  that;  the  majority  of  them  depend  upon  casual  employment. 

55.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Very  few  ; there  have  been 
a few  houses  burnt  on  lands  where  the  occupants  have  been  changed — where  the  old 
tenants  went  out,  and  did  not  get  other  land  or  compensation  from  the  landlord.  The 
parties  whose  houses  have  been  so  burnt  have  applied  to  the  county  for  compensation,  and 
in  most  cases  got  it. 

56.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for 
example,  are  the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small  ?_ 
I do  not  think  they  are. 

57.  Or  those  of  the  resident  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  absentees? — No, 
I do  not  think  they  are.  There  is  a general  system  of  bad  management  and  bad  farming 
prevails  all  through  the  country,  except  on  some  small  spots  here  and  there. 

58.  Is  there  a general  system  of  bad  management  as  to  the  agents  ? — I do  not  speak  as 
to  agents ; I do  not  know  any  tiling  of  them.  I think  that  those  lands  which  are  under 
the  management  of  agents  are  not  better  cultivated  than  those  that  are  under  the  control 
of  the  landlord,  if  he  is  resident.  I see  very  little  improvement  made  by  the  agents  or 
landlords ; they  all  get  what  they  can  out  of  the  land. 

59.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  the  drivers  on  collecting  or  enforcing  the  rent  ? — There 
are  driver’s  fees,  where  a distress  is  made ; I believe  it  is  4s.  6d.  Irish.  I am  not  aware  of 
any  extortion. 


60.  Are  any  fees  taken  by  agents  on  letting  farms  ? — I hear  a great  deal  about  fees  being 
taken  by  agents  upon  letting  farms,  but  I never  took  a farm  from  an  agent,  and  I cannot  say. 

61.  Is  there  a fee  upon  granting  a lease  or  receiving  a proposal  ? — There  is  a fee  upon 
getting  a preference  for  the  land,  where  the  land  is  put  up  to  competition ; that  is  paid  as 
well  as  the  rent.  I am  informed  so,  and  I believe  so. 

62.  Are  you  sufficiently  inloimed  upon  the  subject  as  to  believe  it? — Yes  ; I have  been 
so  informed  by  persons  of  my  class,  who  took  land,  and  who  told  me  the  fees  they  paid. 

63.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  and 
poor  law  valuations  ? — About  Is.  in  the  pound,  I believe.  I never  calculated  it  exactly.  I 
know  upon  my  own  land  it  amounts  to  Is.  in  the  pound  in  the  year. 

64.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  next 
tune  the  tenant  goes  to  pay  rent  after  having  paid  the  poor  rate. 

^Jave,  y°u  “*y  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  relation  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to 
suggest  any  thing.  I think  there  is  a great  deal  due  from  the 'British  government  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  They  get  most  of  the  rent  out  of  it,  and  the  produce  of  it  is  sent 
there,  but  the  people  are  in  a wretched  state ; and  I think  the  government  ought  to  do 
something  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes.  There  is  another  thing  I wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  as  to  the  labouring  classes.  The  poor  man,  out  of  8 d.  a day,  has 
to  buy  food  for  his  family,  and  clothing.  I recollect  a time  when  the  females  of  a family 
manufactured  all  their  clothing ; there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  now,  and  that  is  the  great 
cause  of  the  misery  of  the  population.  The  women  have  nothing  to  do  but  wash  and  boil 
the  potatoes ; and  the  condition  of  the  poor  cottiers  is  most  miserable— the  females  of  the 
family  can  give  them  no  help.  I recollect  when  flax  was  manufactured  in  this  country,  but 
since  that  has  been  superseded  by  English  cottons  and  calicoes,  and  other  manufactured 
goods,  the  condition  of  the  lower  class  of  people  has  been  greatly  deteriorated.  I think 
t e government  ought  to  encourage  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  flax,  and  they  ought  to 
do  something  in  the  way  of  promoting  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  by  establishing 
agricultural  societies  in  every  poor  law  union,  and  giving  largely  to  them;  for  I am  always 
m dread  of  a year  of  scarcity,  for  the  population  is  so  great,  and  the  population  and  food 
are  so  nearly  balanced,  that  if  a year  of  famine  in  this  country  was  to  happen,  I do  not 
know  what  would  be  the  result.  The  people  barely  grow  sufficient  for  their  consumption, 
though  the  land  is  capable  of  growing  three  times  as  much.  There  is  not  a farm  in  the 
union  that  is  not  capable  of  producing  three  times  as  much  as  it  does,  if  the  land  was 
property  treated.  I also  think  that  the  promotion  of  public  works  would  be  a great  thing, 

ough  those  are  things  which  do  not  depend  upon  any  particular  locality.  The  railroads 
which  are  gomg  to  be  made  will  employ  all  the  people  in  the  locality  for  a year  or  two,  or 
three.  There  is  one  suggestion  in  regard  to  taxation.  The  poor  rates  are,  I think,  very 
fairly  equalised  all  through  the  union,  and  the  baronial  rates  are  very  fairly  equalised  all 
through  the  county,  but  the  tithe  composition,  which  is  a very  heavy  tax,  is  very  unequally 
•levied;  so- much  so,  that  one  parish  pays  four  times  as  much  as  another.  In  the  parish  I 
23  “.the  tithe  composition  amounts  to  2 *.  6 d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  valuation,  and  in 
tne  next  parish  to  it,  where  the  land  is  better,  it  amounts  only  to  Is. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'}  
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The  Reverend  Michael  Lane,  sworn  and  examined.  l7th  SePl-<  l844- 

1 . You  are  parish  priest  of  Ballyvoumey  and  Kilnamarteiy,  near  this  town  ?— Yes.  765. 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Nearly  nine  years.  Rev.  Michael  L&ne. 

3.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  those  parishes  ? — Yes,  I am  well 
acquainted  with  them. 

4.  Are  you  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rent  is  fixed,  whether  it  is  by  proposal  or 
valuation  ? — Generally  it  is  by  neither. 

5.  In  what  way  is  it  fixed?— It  is  generally  left  to  the  landlord’s  or  the  agent’s  wish; 
that  is,  a certain  rent  is  fixed  by  the  agent  or  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant  must  pay  it,  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  valuation  but  that. 

6.  Is  it  generally  an  acreable  rent,  or  a lump  sum  ? — A lump  sum  in  general.  And  upon 
that  subject  I have  to  say,  that  rents  in  general  are  too  high : and  the  reason  I give  for 
that  is,  that  it  is  from  the  want  of  encouragement  in  regard  to  leases  that  the  tenants  do 
not  improve  their  land. 

7.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — In  general  from  year 
to  year. 

8.  Is  there  a great  anxiety  on  their  part  for  leases  at  their  present  rents  ? Yes.  there 

is.  The  people  must  give  any  thing  for  the  land. 

9.  Supposing  they  had  leases,  in  your  opinion,  would  they  improve  the  land  so  as  to  be 
able  to  pay  the  rent  ? — Yes,  I think  they  would. 

10.  By  whom  are  improvements  upon  land  or  buildings  generally  effected  ; by  the  land- 
lords or  the  tenants? — By  the  tenants. 

11.  Are  there  any  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  you  live  who  assist  at  all  in 
the  improvements  ? — I cannot  call  to  mind  now  that  there  are  any. 

12.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
Large  farmers  are  getting  any  richer  ? — I do  not. 

14.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  then-  circumstances? — No,  nor  the  small 
farmers  either ; they  are  in  a worse  condition. 

15.  Do  you  think  the  labourers  are  getting  better? — They  are  not  getting  better. 

16.  Is  there  sufficient  employment  for  the  labourers  in  the  district? — No;  they  seek 
after  employment,  but  do  not  get  it.  The  farmers  are  not  able  to  employ  them. 

17.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — From  4 d.  to  6d.  a day,  and  their  diet;  and  8 d.  without 
diet. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  as  to  wages? 

The  labourers  pay  them  a certain  yearly  rent  for  the  cabin  and  kitchen  garden — 40s.  in 
general. 

19.  Supposing  they  require  more  land  for  their  potatoes,  how  do  they  procure  it? 

They  get  land  on  con-acre.  They  get  manured  land,  which  is  veiy  high. 

20.  At  what  rate? — For  ready  money,  they  generally  give  from  £6  to  £7;  and  for 
credit  to  Christmas,  it  is  raised  to  £8  or  £10. 

21.  What,  generally  speaking,  is  the  food  of  the  labouring  classes? — Potatoes  of  the 
worst  description. 

22.  What  have  they  to  eat  with  them  ? — In  summer  time  they  get  a little  sour  milTr, 

23.  Have  they  salt  or  fish  ? — They  have  salt,  but  in  my  part  of  the  country,  which  is 
inland,  they  get  no  fish. 

24.  Should  you  say  that  potatoes  alone  are  the  general  diet  of  the  laboatring  classes  ? — 

Y es,  generally,  and  only  two  meals  a day. 

25.  What  is  their  house  accommodation? — Generally  of  the  worst  description. 

26.  Have  they  more  than  one  room  generally  ? — No. 

27.  Have  they  bedsteads  generally  ? — No;  they  lie  upon  straw. 

28.  What  clothing  have  they  at  night  ? — Very  scanty ; and  they  cannot  divide  the  family 
and  the  children  for  the  want  of  bed  clothing. 

29.  Are  they  healthy? — In  general  they  are  very  healthy. 

30.  With  respect  to  agents,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  property  of 
different  classes ; for  example,  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  compared  to  those  of  small 
proprietors? — Yes;  I think  the  tenants  are  better  off  upon  the  large  estates  than  the 
small. 

3 1 . What  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist  in  ? — In  letting  the  lands,  and  recovering 
the  rent. 

32.  Are  there  fees  usually  paid  to  the  bailiffs  upon  enforcing  the  rent  ? — Yes;  and  there  is 
great  hardship  in  it,  and  that  is  complained  of. 

33.  What  do  you  consider  the  hardship  to  be  ? — The  driver  requires  fees  for  driving  the 
poor  people’s  cattle,  and  they  put  them  to  great  inconvenience  ; and  when  the  bailiff  goes 
to  give  notice  to  the  tenants  to  pay  rent,  he  distrains,  in  order  to  get  4s.  6d.  for  fees.  I 
have  proof  of  that  fact ; it  occurred  a very  short  time  ago.  The  people  complain  that  the 
bailiff,  being  a needy  person,  wanted  to  make  a little  money  for  himself,  and  distrained 
upon  the  tenants ; but  in  my  opinion  he  was  not  ordered  to  go  by  the  agent. 

34.  Do  you  mean  that  the  bailiff,  in  order  to  gain  an  advantage  to  himself,  goes  and 
distrains  without  an  order,  and  where  it  is  not  necessary  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  I had  a 
case  m point  a few  days  ago.  I do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  a common  custom.  It  is  on  one 
property.  I have  seen  an  instance  of  it  lately.  On  some  of  the  properties  these  bailiffs 
and  drivers,  where  the  agent  is  absent,  get  horse  work  or  men’s  work  from  the  tenantry,  I 
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do  not  swear  that  they  exact  it.  The  people  give  it  to  them,  and  they  get  it.  I know  of  one 
instance  where  the  bailiff  exacted  it. 

35.  Do  you  know  whether  in  the  case  of  distraining  it  is  usual  to  give  the  notice  required 
by  law.  specifying  the  amount  of  rent  due,  and  when  due  ? — I cannot  answer  that  question. 
The  notice,  generally,  as  far  as  I can  understand,  to  pay  the  rent  is  read  or  published  on 
Sunday,  I think  to  the  congregation,  notifying  that  the  rent  is  expected  on  a certain  day. 

36.  Are  you  aware  of  any  fees  being  taken  by  agents? — Yes;  and  that  is  scandalous. 

37.  Can  you  state  the  nature  of  those  fees? — I am  aware  that  on  one  property  the  agent 
makes  the  people  understand  that  he  is  to  get,  and  that  he  used  to  get,  a certain  fee  from 
everv  occupier,  according  to  the  extent  of  his  farm. 

38.  On  what  occasion  is  the  fee  exacted  ?— At  every  letting  of  land. 

39.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  any  of  the  fees  paid  ? — No.  I know  that  money  has 
been  paid,  from  £5  to  £10,  by  those  who  would  pay  from  £20  to  £30  rent. 

40.  What  means  have  you  had  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  ? — From  the  people,  who 
bring  their  complaints  to  the  priest. 

41.  You  have  learned  from  them  that  they  have  paid  the  money? — Yes,  upon  giving 
iu  a proposal,  or  getting  a promise  of  a lease  of  a farm,  and  even  spirits  and  groceries  ; but 
they  are  so  cunning  they  will  not  receive  it  themselves  for  fear  of  exposure.  They  send  it 
to  a certain  place.  That  is  the  case  on  one  property,  but  it  is  a very  extensive  property. 

42.  On  what  property  did  that  occur? — On  Mr.  Massey’s  property,  and  Mr.  James 
Carnegie  is  the  agent. 

43.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  fees  paid  or  presents  made  in  that  case  ? — They  gave 
money  ; and  some  of  them  told  me  that  besides  giving  him  money,  they  sent  him  presents 
of  spirits,  sugar,  and  groceries. 

44.  When  was  that  ? — That  was  within  this  year  or  two  years. 

45.  Does  he  reside  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — He  resides  in  Cork.  His  bailiff  is  the  person 
I alluded  to  a while  ago. 

46.  Have  you  been  informed  that  any  greater  amount  has  been  paid  than  what  would  be 
required  for  the  stamps  upon  the  leases  ? — I am  quite  sure  that  they  paid  £5  besides  the 
stamp  for  the  lease.  I have  that  statement  from  tenants  upon  that  very  property.  About 
twenty  years  ago  they  were  promised  leases  for  thirty- one  years,  by  the  then  agent,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  and  upon  that  occasion  they  paid  £ 1 0 each.  Then  there  have  been  changes  of 
agents  to  the  present  day,  and  not  one  has  fulfilled  that  promise. 

47.  Is  Mr.  Mansfield  still  alive  ? — I do  not  know.  Mr.  Massey  was  the  agent  after  Mr. 
Mansfield.  Mr.  Payne  succeeded  him,  and  so  far  from  giving  them  a lease  he  almost  every 
year  gave  them  notice  to  quit.  Mr.  Carnegie  succeeded  him,  and  he  raised  the  rent  £5 
upon  each  gneeve.  He  has  promised  allowances  for  houses,  and  other  permanent  improve- 
ments, but  is  not  giving  them. 

48.  Is  this  a statement  you  have  been  requested  by  the  tenants  to  make  to  the  commis- 
sioners ? — Yes. 

49.  Without  being  able  to  state  whether  it  is  true  or  not  ? — They  waited  on  me  yesterday 
and  told  me  it. 

50.  You  have  no  knowledge  yourself  whether  it  is  true  or  not  ? — -No. 

51.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  yourself  any  thing  about  the  truth  of  the  statement  of 
their  sending  money  and  other  tilings  to  Mr.  Carnegie  ? — Only  the  report  of  the  people 
to  me. 

52.  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  they  should  send  groceries,  and  such  things,  to  his  place 
in  Cork? — Yes,  it  is  ; but  they  stated  so  to  me. 

53.  Do  those  tenants  hold  at  present  by  lease  or  at  will  ?— By  lease.  They  paid  £5  each 
to  Mr.  Carnegie  for  getting  a lease.  Some  of  them  have  not  taken  the  leases  yet;  they  have 
not  been  able  to  pay  up  the  rent  which  Mr.  Mansfield  raised  upon  them. 

54.  Did  that  payment  of  £5  include  the  stamp  ? — I suppose  it  did. 

55.  Has  that  been  paid  lately  ? — Within  these  two  years  the  money  has  been  paid  and 
the  rent  raised. 

56.  Did  they  ever  make  any  claim  for  the  leases  promised  them  by  the  former  agent  ?— 

I cannot  answer  that  question,  they  did  not  state  to  me  whether  they  did  or  not.  I know 
one  tenant  who  stood  out  upon  the  promise  made  to  him,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  threatened  to 
eject  him  or  distrain  his  cattle  if  he  did  not  comply  with  his  terms.  Mr.  Payne  supported 
the  promise  made  by  Mr.  Mansfield.  The  people  stated  it  to  me  half  a year  a^o  as  well  as  I 
recollect.  ° 

57.  Do  the  tenants  depend  for  their  rent  at  all  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?— 
I beheve  the  tenants  have  recourse  to  the  loan  fmids,  and  there  is  a private  lending  bank 
in  the  town. 

58.  What  is  the  nature  or  that  lending  bank  ?— The  gentleman  who  lends  Ms  money 
charges  fifteen  per  cent. 

59.  Is  that  3Ir.  Ash  ?— Yes,  and  he  holds  lands  to  a great  extent  from  the  head  landlord 
and  lets  them  to  tenants ; and  lately  there  were  two  lots  or  two  ploughlands  to  let,  and 
though  the  competition  is  so  great,  he  could  not  get  any  offer  for  the  lands,  the  rent  is  so 
high.  One  tenant  gave  up  the  land  sooner  than  continue  it  at  such  a rent. 

60.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  who  lend  money  at  the  same  rate  ?— Mr.  Brown  lends 
money. 

61.  Do  you  know  the  rate  he  charges  ? — I beheve  fifteen  per  cent. 

62.  Have  you  any  thing  to  suggest  with  regard  to  the  tenure  of  land  ?— I think  the  want 
ot  leases  is  the  origin  of  the  ruin  of  the  people. 
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63.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  proper  lease  for  a landlord  to  give,  or  a tenant  to 
expect  ? — In  the  country  I live  in,  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  are  reclaimable ; and  I thinl- 
three  lives  and  sixty-one  years  concurrent,  would  he  a reasonable  lease. 

64.  Have  you  known  any  improvements  made  by  any  parties  in  reclaiming  lands  ? — 
Yes,  there  have  been  some  little  improvements  made  in  the  way  of  draining,  but  very 
little. 

65.  now  soon  was  the  occupier  repaid  for  those  improvements  ? — I think  in  the  first  case, 
at  furthest,  in  the  second  crop  he  will  be  repaid,  for  I have  a little  experience  in  that  way. 

66.  Have  you  drained  yourself? — Yes. 

67.  Then  why  do  you  think  that  so  long  a term  as  sixty-one  years  will  be  necessary  to 
encourage  the  tenant  in  such  improvements  ? — Because  the  land  is  so  barren,  and  requires 
so  much  cash  and  labour ; it  is  a long  time  before  it  can  be  brought  into  cultivation,  it  is  in 
such  a void  state. 

68.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — In  the 
parish  of  Ballyvourney,  the  cess  is  levied  about  four  months  before  it  is  paid  into  the 
treasurer,  and  the  general  opinion  is,  that  it  goes  to  the  use  of  the  baronial  constable,  that 
he  puts  it  to  interest,  or  has  the  benefit  of  it  himself. 

69-  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  upon  that  ? — If  the  county  cess  was  paid  partly  by 
the  tenant  and  the  landlord,  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  country ; because  I am 
aware  of  jobs,  and  the  country  gentlemen  would  be  more  exact  in  looking  at  the  mode  in 
which  the  money  was  expended  if  they  paid  a part  of  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

John  Borlase  Warren , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Warren’s  Grove,  near  Macroom.  I have  a place  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  also. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes,  I am,  and  a middleman. 

3.  Has  your  attention  been  particularly  drawn  to  the  county  cess  levied  in  the  county 
of  Kerry  ? — Yes,  it  has.  I think  the  county  cess  in  the  county  of  Kerry  is  at  present 
collected  in  a very  bad  way ; it  is  collected  not  by  measurement,  but  by  what  are  called 
gneeves,  which  being  of  a very  unequal  size,  are  taxed,  some  high  and  some  low,  according 
to  their  sizes.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  system  in  that  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry, 
where  I have  a small  property ; they  are  actually  bordering  on  insurrection  on  account  of 
it.  I will  mention  an  instance  of  it.  A sportsman  who  lives  with  me  holds  a farm,  for' 
which  he  pays  £5  or  £6  a year ; and  I assure  you,  the  rates  come  considerably  higher  than 
his  rent.  And  there  is  a tenant  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  who  lives  close  to  the  same  man,  who  has 
the  grass  of  twenty  cows,  and  twenty  cows  in  his  possession,  who  does  not  pay  any  thing 
like  that  amomit.  Mr.  Herbert’s  tenant  may  occupy  only  one  gneeve,  and  they  may  be 
rated  at  one  guinea  each ; now  my  man  may  have  two  or  three  gneeves,  and  has  two  or 
three  guineas  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  the  size. 

4.  Can  you  suggest  any  immediate  mode  of  remedying  that  ? — There  is  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment by  which  the  people  may  be  called  together,  where  every  party  may  vote  according 
to  their  opinions,  and  it  is  carried  in  that  way ; but  it  is  hard  to  get  people  to  attend,  and 
it  creates  ill  feelings.  Some  of  the  gentry  vote  one  way,  according  as  their  property  is 
situated,  and  others  in  another  way,  so  that  it  is  of  no  use  at  all. 

5.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  county  cess  should  be  applotted  upon  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion until  the  county  valuation  is  completed? — Yes:  nothing  certainly  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  the  county.  I understand  the  government  have  it  in  contemplation  to  put 
the  whole  of  the  county  cess  upon  the  landlords ; I would  suggest  if  they  did  such  a thing, 
that  they  ought  to  let  the  magistrates  have  the  voting  away  of  the  money,  and  take  away 
the  rate-payers,  or  if  they  leave  the  rate-payers  with  the  magistrates,  they  ought  to  leave 
the  cess  as  it  is ; but  taking  it  all  into  consideration,  I think  if  they  do  it,  they  will  do  a 
dangerous  thing  for  the  country.  If  the  whole  burden  be  thrown  upon  the  landlords,  and 
the  rate-payers  are  allowed  to  vote  with  them,  they  will  not  care  what  they  throw  upon 
the  landlords.  The  only  improvements  going  on  in  Ireland,  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
the  landholders,  are  the  roads  which  are  being  made  through  it.  I could  show  you  whole 
tracts  which  have  been  improved  by  a road.  Nothing  has  been  more  improved  than  the 
western  side  of  this  county ; and  if  the  whole  expense  is  thrown  entirely  upon  the  landlords, 
they  will  stop  those  improvements,  because  they  cannot  bear  the  burden.  It  requires  very 
great  consideration  before  that  change  is  made.  I do  not  think  I ever  saw  a greater  desire 
for  economy  than  is  practised  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

6.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  effect  of  a proportion  of  the  county  cess  being 
put  upon  the  landlords,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor  rate? — I think  that  would  be  a much 
better  remedy  than  putting  it  altogether  upon  them.  If  you  put  it  altogether  upon  the  land- 
lords you  will  check  the  improvements. 

7.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  of  what  portion  may  reasonably  be  put  upon  the  land- 
lords?—-I  should  have  no  objection  to  their  bearing  a portion  of  it ; but  I never  wcut  so 
closely  into  it  as  to  ascertain  the  proportion.  The  landlords  of  Ireland  are  pressed  enough 
already ; if  you  put  any  portion  of  it  upon  them,  I think  the  poor-rate  proportion  would  be 
a fair  one. 

. 8.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  landlords  being  made  liable  in  the  first 
instance  for  the  county  cess,  and  being  able  to  recover  it  afterwards  from  the  tenants  as 
rent  ?—  If  you  do  it  at  all  that  would  be  but  common  justice  to  them ; it  would  give  a tern-' 
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porary  relief  to  the  tenant ; but  I fear  it  would  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  prosperity 
of  the  road  system  now  going  on. 

9.  To  whose  advantage  principally  have  those  new  roads  conduced  to  which  you  have 
alluded ; the  advantage  of  the  landlord  or  the  tenant? — They  are  mutual.  In  tills  county 
the  landlords  are  all  such  large  proprietors.  Lord  Bandon,  Sir  George  Colthurst,  and  Mr. 
Warren,  my  brother,  that  I do  not  thank  they  look  to  any  advantage  arising  out  of  any  road 
to  themselves,  but  quite  the  contrary. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Peter  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Inchbeg,  near  Inniscarra,  in  this  county. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  receiver  under  the  courts,  over  the  property  of  Sir 
George  Colthurst,  who  is  a minor.  I am  also  agent  to  other  properties. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  intimately  acquainted  ? — The  principal 
district  I have  most  to  say  to  is  near  this,  Ballyvourney. 

4.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ? — Ves,  I think  it  does. 

5.  Of  what  nature  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  irrigation  is  one  of  the  principal  things,  and 
a great  part  of  it  is  suitable  for  planting.  There  is  no  district  in  Ireland  that  is  in  so 
unimproved  a state,  considering  its  natural  capabilities ; there  has  been  nothing  done  upon 
it,  speaking  generally. 

6.  Is  the  district  extensive  to  which  you  allude  ? — The  property  consists  of  23,000 
acres,  lying  together. 

7.  Have  any  means  been  taken  to  effect  the  reclamation  of  any  portion  of  that  property  ?— 
Very  little  ; except  what  was  done  by  Mr.  Colthurst.  I cannot  say  that  there  has  been 
any  thing  done  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  except  the  most  primitive  kind  of  improve- 
ments. 

8.  Has  any  thing  been  done  by  the  landlord  ? — No  ; the  estate  is  under  the  court,  and 
it  is  so  very  peculiarly  and  badly  circumstanced,  in  the  mode  in  which  the  farms  have  been 
divided,  that  it  would  be  impossible  until  there  is  a new  division  of  the  farms  to  do  any 
thing  effectual. 

9.  Do  the  tenants  hold  by  leases? — Ves,  they  all  hold  by  leases,  during  the  minority, 
with  very  few  exceptions. 

10.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — They  are  all  held,  to 
a certain  degree,  in  common,  as  far  as  this — that  there  is  a very  extensive  townland 
divided  among  several  tenants,  who  have  each  their  fields  to  themselves,  and  certain 
commonage, — they  have  each  then-  arable  fields.  I do  not  think  there  are  two  cases  of 
two  tenants  holding  part  of  the  same  field ; but  a tenant  has  a field  here,  then  he  passes 
over  a piece  of  commonage,  and  then  comes  to  another  field.  The  others  have  fields  in 
the  same  way. 

11.  Are  their  rents  separate,  or  are  they  jointly  liable? — They  are  jointly  responsible; 
but  I have  a separate  account  with  each  tenant.  If  we  take  proceedings  we  must  do  it 
against  them  jointly,  and  a very  serious  evil  it  is. 

12.  In  what  manner  throughout  the  district  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  ? — The  rent  was 
fixed,  as  far  as  I understand,  many  years  ago,  under  a very  old  letting.  A very  short  time 
before  I became  receiver  on  the  property  the  leases  fell  in.  I think  there  was  a general 
inspection  of  the  lands  made  by  the  late  receiver,  and  I think  there  was  a kind  of  per 
centage  rise  made  upon  the  whole ; but  I do  not  think  there  was  any  entering  into  the 
exact  value  of  the  separate  holdings,  nor  do  I think  it  possible,  as  the  lands  axe  now  ; and 
though  it  was  a very  fair  rise  of  rent  upon  the  whole  estate,  there  are  cases  of  individual 
hardship.  There  has  been  no  accurate  survey,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind.  I think  in  the 
country  generally  the  land  is  let  by  valuation,  and  also  by  proposal.  I have  had  very 
little  experience  in  that  way.  The  property  being  under  the  courts  I am  obliged  to  take 
proposals,  but  I should  not  be  justified  in  letting  it  to  the  highest  bidder.  I should  have 
a valuation  taken  of  the  land. 

13.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  the  land  in  cases  where  it  is  valued?— 
I think  the  agent  considers  himself  bound  to  value  it,  with  the  assistance  of  some  practical 
man,  such  as  the  steward. 

14.  mat  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  in  that 
case  ? — As  far  as  I have  ascertained,  the  poor  law  valuation  is  rather  under  the  rent 
generally. 

15.  Can  you  state  by  how  much?— It  varies  very  much  upon  one  estate ; it  is  pretty- 
much  the  same  upon  another  estate.  It  is  about  twenty  per  cent,  under  the  rent. 

16.  Do  you  think  that  proceeds  from  a variation  in  the  setting  of  the  two  estates,  or  a 
variation  m the  valuation  ?— There  is  very  considerable  variation  in  the  setting. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  their  rent  ? Indeed  I 

think  not.  I know  they  do  in  some  cases ; but  I look  upon  the  tenant  as  a broken  man 
when  he  goes  to  the  loan  fund. 

18.  Are  there  man,-  local  usurers;  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  at  what  rate  of  interest  do 

they  lend  money  ? — I understand  there  are  persons  in  this  town  who  lend  ont  money  at 
^hbo  TT  fr°m  £fteen  4<>  p6r  ceDt'  1 am  not  “quoted  with  any  in  my 
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19.  Has  there  come  before  you  in  such  a manner,  that  you  can  depend  upon  it,  any  infor- 
mation \nth  regard  to  the  local  usurers  about  this  town  ? — Not  such  as  I could  adduce 
as  evidence ; it  is  mere  hearsay,  although  it  is  a matter  of  which  I have  no  doubt,  from 
the  number  of  parties  from  whom  I have  heard  it. 

20.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — 
Distress  I think  is  the  usual  mode. 

21.  Does  it  frequently  proceed  to  a sale? — Not  very  often.  I am  sorry  to  say  I have 
been  obliged  to  do  so  on  the  Ballyvourney  property.  But  taking  the  country  generally, 
I do  not  think  it  very  often  proceeds  to  a sale. 

22.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day'?— In 
my  own  case,  with  every  tenant  I have  a pass-book,  and  as  much  as  possible  I endeavour 
to  make  them  pay  up  to  the  gale  days ; but  occasionally  I am  obliged  to  take  part  of  a 
gale.  Every  gale  is  specified  in  the  pass-book — there  is  a debtor  and  creditor  side. 

23.  By  whom  is  the  pass-book  kept  ? — It  is  left  in  the  possession  of  the  tenant,  but  the 
entry  is  made  by  myself. 

24.  Do  you  give  receipts  as  well? — Not  unless  I am  asked  for  them,  which  is  in  very  few' 
cases.  The  tenants  very  much  prefer  the  pass-book. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district? — In  the  case  of  Sir  George  Colthurst,  there  are  not  many 
middlemen ; they  are  almost  all  direct  tenants ; but  there  are  many  middlemen  in  the 
country,  though  they  are  diminishing. 

26.  With  respect  to  the  tenantry  under  middlemen,  compared  to  those  under  the  head 
landlord,  which  are  in  the  best  condition? — No  doubt  those  that  are  under  the  head 
landlord. 

27.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  the  courts,  compared 
to  those  under  the  head  landlords? — I conceive  when  acting  under  the  courts,  you  are  consi- 
derably restricted,  if  you  wish  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenants.  In  my  own  case, 
I find  the  court  very  willing  to  listen  to  my  applications  for  assistance.  They  have 
allowed  me  to  lay  out  a very  large  sum  of  money  in  making  a road,  which  has  been  a very 
great  advantage.  They  never  refused  me  any  application  I made;  but  it  is  attended  with 
very  considerable  expense,  and  therefore,  in  that  respect,  it  is  open  to  objection. 

28.  Does  that  expense  continue  under  the  new  rules? — I am  not  acquainted  exactly 
with  the  very  latest  rules.  I know  there  has  been  a direction  given  by  the  Chancellor,  for 
agents  to  keep  a hook,  in  which  to  enter  the  complaints  of  the  tenants;  which  is  a good  thing 
so  far,  but  might  be  extended  with  considerable  advantage.  I am  not  aware  of  any  new 
rule  that  has  altered  the  matter  very  much. 

29.  Are  you  aware  of  any  new  rules,  under  which  applications  made  for  a reduction  of 
rent  by  a tenant  can  be  made  at  much  less  expense  to  the  estate  ? — I am  not. 

30.  By  whom  in  general  are  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  effected ; by 
the  landlord  or  tenant? — Generally  in  the  country  the  houses  are  built  by  the  tenants ; in 
certain  cases  with  some  allowances  by  the  landlord,  but  not  so  systematically  or  generally 
as  it  ought  to  be. 


31.  Are  you  aware  of  any  properties  upon  which  a system  has  been  established  of 
assisting  tenants  in  the  improvement  of  then*  lands  or  houses? — No,  I am  not,  further 
than  this.  I have  endeavoured  on  Sir  George  Colthurst’s  property  to  induce  the  tenants 
to  make  certain  improvements  and  outlays  on  their  houses and  given  them  a written 
promise,  whenever  they  wished  to  do  so,  that  I will  apply  to  Sir  George  Colthurst  when 
he  comes  of  age  to  make  them  allowance  for  it. 

_ 32.  IVhat  proportion  do  those  allowances  bear  to  the  whole  of  the  expenditure  ? — What  I 
have  done  in  my  own  case  has  been  to  get  the  work  done  by  the  tenants,  and  allow  them 
half  the  valuation  at  once,  and  a written  promise  to  allow  the  other  half  of  the  valuation 
if  he  loses  his  land,  or  gives  up  his  holding,  which  I think  is  a fair  principle. 

33.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  districts  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — No,  not  under  the  courts ; it  has  not  been  practicable. 

34.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  land  still  continue  ? — Not  in  any  case  with 
which  I am  connected.  There  is  no  such  thing,  or  if  there  is  it  is  a solitary  instance.  I 
have  taken  steps  to  prevent  it  as  far  as  I can. 

35.  What  steps  do  you  take  to  prevent  it  ? — 'When  I first  came  into  the  management  of 
the  property  I caused  the  persons  I employed  as  bailiffs  to  make  an  enumeration  of  the 
houses  upon  the  property ; and  I gave  particular  directions  to  the  tenants  and  to  the 
bailiffs  not  to  allow  of  any  house  being  built  upon  the  property,  without  previous  consent 
in  writing. 

36.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  becoming  any  better  in  their  circumstances  ? — Indeed  I do  not  think  they 
are.  I think,  altogether,  the  farming  classes  are  improving ; but  I should  not  say  that  the 
large  farmers  are  improving  very  much  faster  than  those  holding  farms  of  a moderate  size. 
I am  sure  it  is  desirable  to  have  large  holdings,  if  you  can  ;•  but  you  must  see  that  the 
persons  to  whom  you  give  them  have  capital  sufficient. 

37.  Is  the  labouring  class  improving? — I think  altogether  through  the  country  you  see 
the  people  better  clad  than  formerly ; hut  the  labouring  classes  are  in  very  great  misery  in 
the  country.  They  are  very  hardly  dealt  with  in  general. 

38.  In  what  respect  are  they  very  hardly  dealt  with  ?— The  bargain  made  between  the 
labourers  and  the  farmers  appears  to  me  to  be  very  severe  upon  the  labourers ; .and  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  a man,  unless  he  has  a very  large  family  able*  td  labour,  to  get  on  at  all. 
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39.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  country  . In  the  county  of  Cork,  it 

is  about  Scl.  a day ; but  in  the  case  of  the  labourers  I speak  of,  it  is  not  paid  in  money. 

40.  How  is  it  generally  paid? — The  labourer  has  a house  and  a certain  quantity  of 
ground  from  the  farmer,  for  which  he  charges  him  a very  high  rent,  and  then  he  is  allowed 
for  his  work  at  the  rate  of  8d.  a day  out  of  it. 

41.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  immediate  district  ? — None  that  I am 
aware  of. 

42.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  the  bailiffs  or  drivers  on  enforcing  rent  ? — There  are 
stated  fees  ; but  I do  not  think  they  are  very  rigidly  exacted  by  the  bailiff. 

43.  Are  those  fees  generally  left  to  the  bailiff  to  collect,  or  do  they  pass  through  tie 
agent's  office  ? — They  are  paid  directly  to  the  bailiff  by  the  tenant.  I have  no  cognizance 
of  them. 

44.  Have  j'ou  any  cognizance  of  the  amount  ? — I have  heard  of  a certain  sum,  in  one 
particular  case  (not  in  this  county),  which,  when  it  came  to  my  knowledge,  I made  a rule 
that  every  tenant  should  pay  a stipulated  yearly  sum  to  the  bailiff,  provided  the  rent  was 
not  paid  within  three  months  of  the  appointed  time,  and  that  any  person  whose  rent  was 
paid  within  that  time  should  not  pay  any  tiling,  but  that  those  who  did  not  pay  within  that 
time  should  pay  Is.  a year,  or  a half-year ; but  in  this  property  I did  not  interfere. 

45.  Is  it  the  custom  throughout  the  district  for  you  to  give  written  orders  to  the  bailiff 
to  distrain,  or  are  they  verbal  orders  ? — I generally  give  a written  order.  I generally  give 
a list  of  the  parties  to  be  distrained.  I sometimes  give  a verbal  order,  but  there  are  always 
notices  served. 

46.  Generally  throughout  the  district  is  it  the  custom  to  give  written  notices? — I should 
say  it  was ; but  I cannot  say  positively,  except  in  my  own  case. 

47.  Throughout  the  district  are  there  any  fees  given  to  agents  on  granting  leases  ?— I 
have  heard  it  said  that  it  was  so. 

48.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  the  general  amount  of  the  fees  paid  ? — I have  heard  it 
said  that  it  is  very  frequently  the  case.  I have  not  heard  of  any  fixed  sum.  It  is  right  to 
say,  in  my  own  case,  that  I have  never  done  so. 

49.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  this  district? — The  25th of 
March. 

50.  At  what  season  is  the  county  cess  usually  collected  in  tliis  district  ? — It  appears  to 
me  to  spread  over  the  period  from  assizes  to  assizes.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  very 
fixed  period.  It  appears  to  me  to  vary  very  much  with  the  collector’s  indulgence.  I should 
say  that  it  runs  very  much  over  the  whole  interval  between  the  assizes.  I speak  from  the 
time  at  which  they  have  come  to  me  to  pay  the  cess,  which  varies  very  much. 

51.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — In  my  own 
case,  I allow  it  every  gale  when  the  poor  rate  has  been  paid.  I ought,  properly  speaking, 
not  to  allow  the  landlord’s  portion  of  the  poor  rate  till  I was  demanding  the  gale  of  reut 
corresponding  to  it ; but  I do  allow  it  whenever  the  tenants  come  to  pay  me  any  rent. 

52.  Do  you  hear  any  complaints  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  not  being  allowed  ? — I have 
not  heard  of  any. 

53.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — With 
respect  to  receivers  under  the  court,  there  is  one  matter  I would  suggest — that  the  receivers 
ought  to  be  required  to  keep  a report  book,  something  of  the  nature  of  that  which  the 
Chancellor  has  now  directed  to  be  kept;  but  I would  add  to  it,  that  the  receiver  should 
make  inspection  every  year  of  every  tenant,  and  the  state  of  his  farm  ; and  therein  report, 
not  merely  what  the  tenant  complained  of,  but  what  he  himself  would  suggest,  in  the  way 
of  improvement,  which  struck  him  as  advisable. 

54.  What  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  stating  it  at  present  ? — It  has  not  been  the 
custom  to  do  so. 

55.  Is  there  any  expense  in  the  way  of  it? — Yes.  Every  individual  application  to  the 
the  court  to  the  present  time  has  been  attended  with  expense,  which  has  acted  as  a great 
check  upon  those  disposed  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  the  tenants. 

56.  Supposing  any  manifest  improvement  to  suggest  itself  to  you  upon  visiting  a farm, 
in  what  way  can  it  be  brought  before  the  court  ; can  it  be  done  by  a letter  from  you  ?— 
No.  There  must  be  a regular  statement  of  facts  on  affidavit,  which  you  forward  to  the 
Chancellor : that  is,  as  it  stands  at  present,  or  did  stand  till  lately.  The  matter  then  comes 
before  the  Chancellor,  and  he  makes  a reference  to  the  Master.  The  Master  appoints  a day 
for  the  hearing,  and  the  matter  is  discussed  before  him.  I should  recommend  that  the 
receiver  be  directed  to  make  a periodical  report,  accompanying  the  annual  account,  reporting 
specifically  upon  each  farm  any  suggestion  of  matters  he  may  think  advisable  to.  be  done, 
and  also  stating,  as  the  Chancellor  has  directed,  any  complaint  of  the  tenant. 

57.  Before  whom  is  the  affidavit  to  be  made  to' which  you  referred  ?— Before  persons 
called  Masters  extraordinary  in  chancery,  who  are  located  in  the  different  towns. 

58.  What  is  the  fee  charged  upon  swearing  that  affidavit?— Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 
I have  considered  a good  deal  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  tenants  in 
this  country,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  district  fanning  societies,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, are  of  very  little  use.  I have  endeavoured  to  establish  on  Sir  George  Colthurst’s 
property  a farming  society  among  the  tenants  themselves.  I did  so  the  year  before  last, 
and  recommended  every  tenant  to  subscribe  a certain  sum,  according  to  the  scale  of  his 
rent;  and  I agreed,  on  the  part  of  Sir  George  Colthurst,  to  give  the  same  amount  that  they 
subscribed,  and  I found  them  all  willing  to  do  so  ; and  by  limiting  my  attention  to  two  or 
three  particulars — the  introduction  of  green  crops,  and  endeavouring  to  check  , the  excessive 
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growth  of  coin  crops-I  find  in  a district  where  they  grew  no  green  crops  before,  they  have 
grown  a considerable  quantity.  J 

59.  Have  you  an  agriculturist  upon  the  property  ?_Xo,  I have  not,  but  I look  upon  it  as 
a very  necessary  thing.  _ It  is  impossible  for  an  agent,  however  anxious  to  discharge  his 
duty,  to  bestow  the  minute  attention  necessary.  The  property  of  which  I have  the 
management  is  one  that  will  require  an  immense  deal  to  be  done  to  it : the  tenants  have 
no  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge.  There  is  one  subject  to  which  I have  turned  mv 
attention  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  worst  thing  a landlord  could  do  would  be  to  grant 
leases  mdiscriminately ; if  he  did  so.  lie  would  be  tying  up  his  hands.  I am  speaking  now 
of  a landlord  anxious  to  improve  his  property.  I would  be  disposed  to  make  a lease  the 
reward  ot  a tenant  who  could  show  some  improvement  on  his  farm. 

60.  May  not  the  granting  of  leases  be  a stimulus  to  improvement  ?— Yes,  it  mavin  some 
cases;  but  with  the  class  of  tenants  we  have  to  do  with  it  would  he  a rash  thing  indis- 
criminately to  grant  leases.  If  the  commissioners  will  allow  me.  I will  read  a pane?  which 
I have  circulated  among  the  tenants  on  the  Coltlmrst  estate,  and  it  will  explain  more  clearly 
my  views  upon  these  subjects. 

To  the  Tenants  on  Sir  George  C.  Colthurst' s Estates. 

Ml  FaiEHDS,— Improvement  in  agriculture  it  now  tubing  place,  more  or  lees  rapidly,  in  almost 
ever,  part  of  Ireland , and  tt  w,  be  very  rnucb  to  the  mutual  disgrace  of  ns,  the  agent 'and  tenants 
on  the  estates  ot  oir  George  Colthurst,  if  we  cannot  show  some  progress  in  this  direction 

The  most  effectua  mode  of  improving  the  system  of  agriculture  on  an  estate,  and  certainly  the 
most  agreeable  to  the  feelings  ot  a landed  proprietor  and  his  ae-ent.  is  hv  n.  svetom 


j-?'/ ~ a ta^ed  proprietor  and  his  agent,  is  by  a system  of  premiums 

warded  tor  purposes  and  in  a manner  suited  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  such  estate.  This  however 
requ.res  an  outlay,  for  winch  we  have  at  present  no  funds  allowed  by  the  court ; but  I am’ very  sure 
that  oir  G.  Colthurst  will  on  lus  coming-  ot  age  and  obtaining  the  control  over  his  estates,  adopt 
some  such  system  In  the  meantime,  all  I can  do  is,  to  tender  you  my  advice  as  to  the  improvement 
of  your  farms  , this  I shall  always  be  ready  to  do,  and  to  afford  you  the  assistance  of  some  practical 
man  tor  the  striking  out  and  inspecting  the  execution  of  anv  improvement  which  you  may  be  dis- 
posed to  undertake  at  my  suggestion.  J 

. 1 aiaPt  this  “ode  °}'  communicating  with  you  in  order  to  put  on  record  my  anxiety  for  your 
improvement,  and  my  determination  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  my  power  to  promote  it;  and  to 
deprive  hereafter  such  of  you  as  continue  unimproving  of  the  power  of  pleading  ignorance  of  my 
intentions.  I wish,  however,  to  enforce  my  offer  of  advice  by  two  considerations : on  the  one  hand, 
it  is  only  fair  to  tell  you  that  it  will  be  my  most  earnest  recommendation  to  Sir  G.  Colthurst  not  to 
renew  a lease  to  any  tenant  who,  between  this  time  aud  the  termination  of  his  present  tenure,  cannot 
s how  that  he  has  followed  the  advice  given  him,  and  endeavoured  to  improve  his  land ; and  it  will 
always  be  my. practice,  and  I am  sure  it  will  also  be  his,  to  mark  in  every  possible  way  a difference 
between  the  improving  and  the  ummprovmg  tenant.  On  the  other  hand,  to  allay  the  not  quite  unrea- 
sonable fears  of  those  who  are  deterred  from  undertaking-  improvements  of  which  they  admit  the  value, 
m consequence  of  the  shortness  of  their  tenure,  I would  give  a written  promise  (for  in  order  to 
prevent  mistakes  I give  no  other  but  written  promises),  that  1 shall  recommend  Sir  G.  Colthurst  at 
the  termination  of  their  holding  either  to  make  them  allowance  for  all  such  improvements — this 
allowance  to  be  made  on  a fair  consideration  of  the  state  in  which  the  improvement  in  question  is 
found  at  the  time  of  surrender,  as  well  as  of  the  time  during  which  the  tenant  has  himself  derived 
benefit  therefrom — or  else,  that  if  a new  letting  takes  place  to  the  former  occupant,  and  at  a new 
valuation,  the  improvement  in  question  shall  be  omitted  from  the  valuation,  so  as  not  on  that  account 
to  cause  an  increase  of  rent.  My  promise,  however,  will  always  be  on  the  condition  that  I shall  get 
timely  notice  of  the  intended  improvement:  I shall  then  at  once  go  or  send  a competent  party  to 
Hldsre  of  its  exDediencv  : if  nnn.-nvod  nf  T cl, all  ire  1™  . „„.i  L_i't  > 


which  circumstanced  as  the  estates  now  are  I could  possibly  dm 

of  the  question  in  a notice  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  several  matters  to 
which  I should  wish  to  call  your  attention,  but  there  are  two  or  three  subjects  which  I must  particu- 
larly mention.  In  the  first  place,  on  a great  part  of  Sir  G.  Colthurst’s  estates  it  is  the  invariable 
custom  to  take,  after  potatoes,  at  the  least  two  crops  of  grain  in  succession.  Now  this  is  a thing 
against  which  I must  set  my  face.  It  is  condemned  by  every  intelligent  farmer ; and  it  must  in 
the  long  run,  completely  impoverish  the  land.  The  result  of  ’it  is,  that  on  many  of  your  farms  the 
ground^,  when  at  last  laid  down,  requires  several  seasons  of  rest  before  it  coines’to  any  thing-  like  a 
good  sxin,  during  which  time  it  remains  almost  entirely  unproductive.  I cannot  therefore  look 
upon  any  man  as  an  improving  tenaut,  or  recommend  him  as  such  to  Sir  G.  Colthurst,  who  does  not, 
as  last  as  practicable,  withdraw  himself  from  this  pernicious  custom.  As,  however,  everv  change  of 
system  is  attended  with  a great  deal  of  imaginary  and  some  real  difficulty,  I shall  always  he  ready 
to  confer  with  you  as  to  the  means  of  makiug  the  change  with  the  least  possible  inconvenience  to 
youi  selves.  Secondly,  I most  strongly  urge  you  all  to  make  the  experiment  of  green  crops — never  to 
ay  down  vour  ground  without  sowing  clover  or  grass  seed;  and,  as  soon  as  "possible,  get  into  the 
cu  tivation  of  turnips.  But  anxious  as  I aiu  that  you  should  make  a trial  of  the  green  crop  system,  I 
am  still  more  so  that  you  should  make  the  experiment  fairly,  and  not  by  failure  from  your  own  mis- 
management, discourage  yourselves  and  others  from  persevering  in  it.  For  this  purpose,  I shall 
a ways,  at  your  call,  provide  au  intelligent  practical  man,  who  shall  see  that  your  land  is  in  a fit 
s a e ot  preparation,  by  tilling  and  manuring,  for  the  reception  of  the  crop,  aud  also  give  you,  if 
lequued,  instructions  as  to.  the  mode  of  sowing,  and  its  after  cultivation ; and  I trust  that  I shall  soon 
see  that  every  tenant  of  Sir  G.  Colthurst  shall  have,  at  the  least,  five  acres  of  turnips  for  every  100 
0 . ‘?r.a  je  1U  “J  possession,  and  that  they  will  gradually  get  into  the  system  of  house-feeding,  without 
W fl  v,  °*"  seekig  the  greater  number  of  you  comfortable  and  independent. 

n the  all-important  subject  of  draining,  which,  especially  in  this  country,  must  be  the  foundation  of 
a improvement,  without  which  manuring  is  thrown  away,  and  you  can  never  expect  to  get  the  proper 
re  urn  rom  your  crops,  I shall  merely  say,  that  I shall  procure  for  you  the  best  instruction  and  give 
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every  encouragement  in  mv  power ; and  if  you  attend  to  tliis  subject,  you  will  soon  convince  yourselves 
that  there  is  scarcely  a field,  the  driest  in  your  possession,  that  would  not  he  the  better  for  some 
additional  draining.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  present  into  further  particulars,  for  if  you  meet  me 
in  a fair  spirit,  and  are  as  anxious  to  improve  yourselves  as  I am  to  assist  in  your  improvement,  and 
that  of  Sir  George  Colthurst’s  estates,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of  discussing  more  fully, 
the  above  matters  and  any  others  of  the  same  nature  that  may  arise  ; and  if  you  are  not,  if  I was  to 
write  volumes  it  would  be  of  little  avail.  There  is,  however,  one  other  matter  as  to  which  I wish  to 
put  my  request  to  you  on  record  ; it  is,  that  you  will  not,  without  communicating  with  me,  allow  the 
building  of  any  house  or  cabin  on  any  of  your  farms.  There  are  far  too  many'  already  ; I have  had  a 
numbering  made  of  them,  and  I trust  that  at  Sir  George  Colthurst  coming  of  age,  he  may  find  them 
diminished  rather  than  increased ; and  I must  insist  also,  that  you  will  not  in  any  case  allow  any  of 
the  occupants  of  such  cabins  to  have  their  dunghills  in  front  of  their  doors.  This  is  a thing  which 
your  late  lamented  landlord  was  most  anxious  to  put  a stop  to,  as  a custom  not  only  disgraceful  in 
appearance,  but  also  seriously  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  peasantry  of  this  country.  It  is  no  hard- 
ship to  require  that  the  dunghill  shall  be  removed  to  a reasonable  distance  in  the  rere  of  the  house, 
and  I expect  your  co-operation  for  this  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  give  you  fair  notice,  that  besides  occasional  visits,  I intend  to  make  on  every 
one  of  your  farms  a regular  yearly  inspection  for  the  purpose  of  noting  and  recording  in  a book,  which 
I keep  for  this  purpose,  whatever  I see  of  improvement  or  the  reverse,  and  all  this  will  in  due  course 
come  under  the  notice  of  Sir  George  Colthurst. 

I remain  your  sincere  friend, 

Peter  Fitzgerald. 

Ardrnm,  20th  August,  1842. 

That  is  the  nature  of  the  book  which  I propose  to  be  forwarded  with  the  receiver’s 
accounts  yearly. 

61.  Have  there  been  any  great  improvements  or  otherwise  in  consequence  of  that 
letter  ? — Very  few ; there  have  been  some,  hut  not  many.  I got  them  to  grow  turnips  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  they  seem  to  see  the  advantage  of  it. 

62.  Were  you  educated  in  Scotland  ? — No,  but  I have  a brother  associated  with  me  in 
my  busiuess  who  has  been  educated  in  Scotland. 

[The  witness  withdrew. ] 

Mr.  Edward  Ash , sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Codrum,  near  Macroom. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I have  no  particular  occupation.  I have  latterly  entered 
into  business  for  the  benefit  of  some  members  of  my  family.  I have  got  a store  at  Macroom, 
at  which  I buy  com.  I am  what  is  generally  understood  by  a middleman.  I have  got 
some  property  which  I inherited  from  my  father,  for  which  I pay  rent ; and  I am  in  some 
respect  an  agent,  though  not  very  extensively. 

3.  Are  you  also  a poor  law  guardian? — Yes,  I am. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  intimately  acquainted  ? — I would  say, 
generally  speaking,  about  the  barony  of  West  Muskerry. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  land  in  that  barony;  is  it  held  in  small  or  large 
farms  ? — The  farms  are  of  a tolerable  size : there  are  both  large  and  small.  The  large  farms 
are  all,  generally  speaking,  grazing  farms,  in  the  remote  districts. 

6.  Are  they  principally  mountain  tracts? — Principally  coarse  pasture,  bordering  upon 
mountains  and  highlands. 

i.  To  what  are  they  principally  appropriated? — To  grazing  cattle — to  dairy  purposes, 
almost  exclusively. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  tliis  district,  in  your  opinion,  improving  ? — Indeed,  as  far 
as  I can  form  an  opinion,  there  is  very  little  improvement ; we  have  not  got  into  a good 
system  of  agriculture,  except  among  the  gently : among  the  farming  population  there  is 
very  little  improvement. 

9-  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — The  country  with  which  1 am  more 
particularly  acquainted  is  a mixture  of  tillage  and  pasture  land,  but  the  general  size  of 
the  farms  is  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres  : I do  not  include  in  that  the  coarse  pasture  land. 

10.  H hat  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown  by  the  fanners  ? — There  is  only  one 
system— potatoes  first,  wheat  next,  if  the  ground  is  good  enough  to  give  it,  and  oats  after 
that.  If  the  ground  is  not  good  enough  for  a crop  of  wheat,  they  sow  oats  after  potatoes. 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy? — There  are  a few  still  in 
more  remote  places ; but  1 am  glad  to  say  they  are  not  so  common  as  they  were  some 
tune  ago. 

manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  private  contract  or  by  valuation? — I do 
not  think  there  is  any  regular  system ; I merely  speak  from  my  owu  information.  Some 
landlords  advertise  and  take  the  highest  bidder ; some  advertise  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  value  and  choosing  a tenant.  I always  fix  my  own  value  on  the  land  ; but  the 
general  plan  is  by  advertisement,  by  publishing  it  in  the  locality,  and  taking  the  best 
rent  or  the  best  tenant. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land?— From  18s.  to  20s.  an  acre  for  good 
wheat-growing  land. 

i o *luailtity  of  wheat  would  you  expect  in  the  usual  course  of  farming  from  that 
™'7ftot  more  “an  five  bags  upon  the  average.  I hear  my  neighbours  speak  of  more, 
kni  taVG  011  g°°d  ‘ d had  Xt  Up  t0  ten  » but  on  the  averaSe  I should  say  five  bags  on  20a 
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15.  Twenty  stone.?  to  the  bag  ? — Yes. 

16.  What  is  generally  the  rent  of  the  best  laud  for  growing  oats? — I would  say  from 
about  12s.  to  14s. 

17.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  a farmer  expect  from  that? — The  barrel  in  this  county 
is  not  the  statute  barrel,  it  is  the  old  barrel.  I should  say  three  barrels  of  thirty-three 
stones,  something  over  seven  legal  barrels  of  sixteen  stones. 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  value  of  letting  land  here  bear  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations  ? — I think  in  this  union  the  valuation  has,  generally  speaking,  been 
under  the  letting  value  of  the  lands. 

19.  How  much  under? — I am  hardly  prepared  to  say.  I would  say  eight  or  ten  per 
cent.  I have  hardly  had  an  instance  of  a farm  let  after  the  valuation,  which  has  not 
brought  more  than  the  valuation,  though  their  direction  from  the  guardians  was  to  value 
as  near  the  lotting  value  as  then-  understandings  would  lead  them. 

20.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — I should  say  amongst 
landlords  who  are  not  oppressive,  or  are  not  very  needy,  if  one  gale  is  paid  within  the 
other  it  is  considered  fair  payment;  if  they  pay  the  May  gale  before  the  September 
gale  becomes  due. 

21.  Generally  through  the  district,  what  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from 
defaulting  tenants? — By  distraining  the  goods,  and  waiting  till  the  fourteenth  day  for 
payment. 

22.  Does  it  frequently  proceed  to  a sale  ? — No,  except  in  a few  cases. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants,  by 
drawing  a bill  upon  each  other,  which  is  handed  to  the  agent  ? — I have  heard  in  the  last 
year  a few  instances  of  the  kind  ; I have  no  knowledge  of  it.  We  have  no  bank  here.  The 
only  persons  who  lend  money  here  are  myself  and  others  upon  a small  scale.  I have  heard 
of  agents  drawing  bills  upon  the  tenants,  to  make  up  a sum  for  the  landlord,  but  I have 
not  done  so  myself. 

24.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  interest  which  in  that  case  is  charged  ? — Yes,  I do,  because 
I am  concerned  myself  in  it.  The  rate  of  interest  is,  I am  sorry  to  say,  higher  for  bills  of 
that  kind  than  it  ought  to  be.  I understand  that  where  there  are  banks  in  small  towns  they 
charge  ten  per  cent,  upon  small  sums.  I never  lend  large  sums.  I charge  fifteen  per  cent. 
I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  a very  large  rate  of  interest,  and  it  is  a system  I do  not  much 
approve  of,  and  I have  turned  my  attention  in  some  degree  to  not  continuing  it.  I have 
drawn  in  in  some  degree. 

25.  What  is  your  system  of  lending  money  ? — Letting  the  party  who  requires  the  money 
give  a note  jointly,  with  one  or  two  others  as  security, — a common  note,  so  many  months 
after  date — “ I promise  to  pay  so  much.” 

26.  What  is  the  largest  sum  you  lend  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  say — not  beyond  £40  or 
thereabouts,  but  the  average  is  about  £10. 

27.  What  class  of  persons  are  those  who  come  to  you  to  borrow? — Almost  every  class 
of  trading  people  in  the  town — butchers,  and  bakers,  and  farmers ; and  the  latter,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  are  not  regular  in  their  payments  ; the  former  are,  and  are  served  by  it ; the 
latter  are  not  served  by  it.  The  butchers  and  other  tradesmen,  if  they  are  industrious, 
make  money  by  it. 

28.  Is  the  sum  of  interest  added  to  the  sum  in  the  note? — It  is  deducted  from  the 
amount  lent. 

29.  Is  the  repayment  by  instalments  ? — No ; generally  speaking,  in  one  sum.  It  is 
frequently  the  case  at  the  end  of  three  months.  When  the  note  is  due,  they  come  in  and 
say,  “ I cannot  pay  you  the  whole ; will  you  take  £5  on  account,  and  give  me  three  months 
more  for  the  remainder?”  It  is  often  paid  in  that  way,  though  it  is  not  part  of  the 
bargain. 

30.  Is  there  a fresh  note  passed  in  that  case? — No. 

3 1 . What  is  the  interest  charged  for  the  remainder  of  the  loan  ? — The  same  interest. 

. 32.  Is  it  a fixed  rate,  fifteen  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  it  is ; 9 d.  in  the  pound  for  three  months. 

33,  Do  you  require  the  parties  to  whom  you  lend  money  to  take  any  goods  ? — No, 
never.  I always  pay  in  cash.  I have  no  goods  I could  give  them. 

. 34.  Do  you  require  them  to  sell  their  com  to  you  ? — Never. 

35.  Is  there  any  additional  charge  for  drawing  the  note,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind, 
except  the  price  of  the  stamp  ? — If  they  pay  up  the  full  sum,  and  come  in  in  two  or  three 
months  for  another  loan,  then  there  is  a new  note. 

36.  Are  they  obliged  to  pay  the  price  of  the  stamp,  though  the  note  may  not  be 
renewed  ? — No  ; they  bring  the  note  to  me  from  the  stamp  office.  I have  not  the  note. 

37.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  to-day  that  the  rate  of  interest  charged  is  usually  twenty 
per  cent.  ? — Fifteen  is  my  rate  ; I cannot  say  what  others  charge.  There  are  some  of  the 
lower  class  of  people  who  have  scraped  up  a little  money,  who  charge  more,  as  I am 
informed  ; but  of  my  own  knowledge  I do  not  know  it. 

38.  Is  it  the  custom  in  this  district  to  hold  over  the  tenants  arrears  of  long  standing  ? — 
In  some  cases  it  is.  I have  heard  of  landlords  holding  over  arrears,  and  not  enforcing 
them — very  kind  and  good  landlords,  and  I have  heard  of  them  enforcing  them  when 
differences  occurred  between  them  ; but  it  is  a rare  thing,  I think. 

39.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — I think  they 
are  very  often  on  account.  The  tenants  are  not  very  regular  in  their  payments,  and  the 
landlords  take  money  on  account,  and  give  a receipt  on  account.  Where  they  have  confi- 
dence in  their  landlord,  they  do  not  always  require  a full  receipt. 

Part  IH.  L 2 
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40.  Is  it  the  custom  to  give  such  receipts,  or  do  they  generally  wait  till  asked  for  ?— I 
can  hardly  say  what  others  do.  I always  give  a receipt. 

41.  Do"  the  tenants  hold  in  general  under  the  immediate  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ’—Latterly  the  svstem  has  been  a good  deal  adopted  for  the  propnetor  to  set 
directly  to  the  fanning  tenant.  Heretofore  it  was  the  reverse.  They  set  to  middlemen,  and 
the  middlemen  set  to  the  under-tenants.  That  was  the  case  generally  with  absentee 

42.  Is  the  rent  charged  by  the  middleman  generally  higher  than  that  charged  by  the 
head  landlord  for  the  same  description  of  land  ? — I do  not  think  it  is.  Generally  the 
middlemen  are  resident,  and  know  the  value  of  the  land,  and  do  not  go  beyond  it.  The 
proprietors  often  do  business  by  agents,  who  are  often  as  dear  as  the  middlemen.  There 
are  some  middlemen  in  the  humbler  class,  who  are  very  tight  with  their  tenants.  Those 
who  have  acquired  large  farms,  with  the  power  of  subletting,  let  very  high  to  those  of  their 
own  class. 

[The  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Lane  relating  to  the  witness  was 
read  to  himJj 

43.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  let  any  land  in  this  neighbourhood '? — Yes,  a large  tract. 

44.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  a tenant  ? — No  ; quite  the  reverse.  It  is  not  the 
fact.  I will  tell  you  how  it  was  circumstanced,  so  far  as  my  recollection  goes.  It  was  a 
large  tract  of  very  unimproved  land.  It  had  been  in  our  family  for  some  time.  It  was 
imder  a lease  for  three  lives,  and  when  the  lease  expired.  I naturally  proposed  again.  The 
gentleman  who  owns  the  property  is  a non-resident,  and  after  taking  a good  deal  of  time 
to  consider,  he  declared  me  the  tenant  at  my  offer.  I do  not  know  whether  the  commis- 
sioners are  aware  that  the  old  division  of  the  land  was  very  badly  done  by  gneeves.  I think 
the  land  was  about  800  acres.  It  was  formerly  set  in  gneeves.  In  some  cases,  a gneeve 
would  extend  a considerable  length,  being  very  narrow  in  breadth.  They  were  very  incon- 
venient ; and  the  consequence  was,  that  if  you  set  laud,  you  got  it  as  bad  at  the  end  of 
forty  years  as  at  the  time  you  let  it.  I went  upon  the  land,  and  made  new  divisions, 
getting  men  to  assist  me,  who  were  quite  competent,  dividing  it  into  moderate  sized  farms, 
and  as  well  as  I could  squaring  them,  making  them  into  farms  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  acres. 
I made  the  farms  without  regard  to  the  old  boundaries.  I then  went  over  those  divisions, 
and  valued  them  according  to  my  own  judgment,  and  so  far  from  having  them  untenanted, 
there  was  the  greatest  anxiety  to  get  them.  I put  a value  upon  the  lands,  not  going  so  far 
as  I stated  just  now,  as  to  the  acreable  value.  In  no  instance  did  I go  as  high  as  20s.  the 
acre.  If  a farm  contained  twenty  acres,  I should  say  five  of  them  were  good  land  fit  for 
wheat ; ten  were  middling  land,  fit  for  oats  ; and  the  remainder  for  pasture  ; and  in  no  case 
did  I go  above  18s.  for  the  wheat  land,  and  10s.  or  12s.  for  the  oat  land,  and  3s.  or  4s.  for 
the  pasture.  I then  set  all  those  lands  but  two  farms,  one  of  which  I meant  at  present  to 
keep  in  my  own  hands.  I can  turn  the  course  of  the  river,  and  use  it  for  irrigation,  which 
no  tenant  can  do  ; and  I shall  either  give  it  to  one  of  my  sons,  or  set  it.  Another  was  so 
badly  situated  as  to  a house  that  I had  a difficulty  in  getting  a tenant.  I have  built  a good 
slated  house  upon  it,  and  since  then  I have  had  two  or  three  applications  for  it,  but  I have 
not  had  time  to  attend  to  them,  I have  been  so  busy.  With  respect  to  any  tenant  giving 
up  any  farm,  because  the  rent  was  too  high,  it  is  not  the  fact.  When  I made  the  valuations 
of  18s.,  10s.,  and  12s.  an  acre,  it  is  right  to  say,  though  it  is  talking  of  myself,  that  I have 
taken  on  myself  all  the  improvements.  I have  added  to  the  land  for  five  years ; and  with 
respect  to  the  improvements  made  by  the  tenants,  if  a man  brings  me  in  a bill  for  making 
100  perches  of  ditches,  I allow  him  10 Os. ; and  I allow  for  other  improvements  in  the  same 
way,  so  that  I do  not  get  any  thing  like  the  stun  I have  stated. 

45.  Do  you  give  them  leases? — They  have  not  taken  them  out.  I went  so  far  as  to  say 
I wished  them  to  take  leases,  and  if  they  had  not  money  I would  advance  it  for  them  till 
they  could  sell  their  crops  ; and  two  or  three  of  them  said  they  would  take  them  out ; but 
they  are  careless  hi  that  matter,  as  they  are  in  many  other  matters,  where  they  have  confi- 
dence in  the  landlord. 

46.  Generally  throughout  the  district  do  the  tenants  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to 
year  ? — They  have  promises  of  leases  of  their  holdings,  but  they  seldom  go  to  the  expense 
of  taking  out  leases. 

47.  Is  there  any  system  of  improving  lands  jointly  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  this 
neighbourhood  ? — \ ery  little.  1 may  say  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  is  the  agent 
of  a non-resident  landlord,  has  done  a good  deal  with  the  tenants  under  him,  in  the  way  of 
draining.  Latterly  he  has  done  a good  deal,  or  rather  the  tenants  have,  under  his  direction. 

48.  Do  you  know  how  the  expense  of  it  is  home  ? — No,  indeed ; I have  not  asked. 

_ 49.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  class  of  farmers  getting  any 
richer  ? — Generally  speaking,  I am  not  aware  that  they  are. 

50.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  any  richer  ’—Taken  as  a class  altogether,  I do  not 
know  that  they  are. 

51.  Is  the  labouring  class  getting  any  better?— I should  say  I do  not  know  that  they 
arc.  They  are  living,  generally,  in  a very  wretched  condition.”  They  are  very  badly  paid. 

52.  What  rate  of  wages  cau  they  procure  ? — Amongst  the  farming  population,  who  feed 
then-  labourers,  they  give  them  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  they  take  their  suppers  at  home, 
and  get  4 d.  or  5 d.  a day  ; and  Bd.  a day  is  the  regular  rate  with  those  who  pay  in  money. 
A very  few  give  them  potato  ground,  and  grass  for  a sheep. 

53.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  potato  ground? — I do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge ; I should  say  from  £6  to  f 8 an  acre. 
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54.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  county  cess  collected  in  the  district? — Generally  \1th  Sept.,  1844. 

speaking,  our  assizes  are  in  March  and  July ; and  the  cess  is  collected,  generally  speaking  — - 

about  a month  before  those  months.  The  collectors  invariably  wait  till  the  last  moment,  768. 

to  give  the  people  as  long  as  they  can  to  make  up  the  money.  Perhaps  they  come  round  Mr'  Edward  Ash- 
two  months  before  they  are  obliged  to  pay  it  in  themselves. 

55.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — I allow  it  in 
the  next  payment  they  make  out  of  the  gale  which  becomes  due  after  the  rate  is  levied.  If 
the  rent  was  due  before  the  rate  was  levied,  I do  not  allow  it  then, — and  I should  suppose 
that  that  is  the  general  principle  adopted,  though  I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

56.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  in  the  country  of  its  not  being  allowed  ? — None. 

57.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I cannot  say  that  I have.  I would  prefer  answering  anv 
question  which  may  be  put  to  me.  I do  not  feel  myself  capable  of  offering  a sugges- 
tion upon  a matter  of  so  much  importance.  There,  is  one  thing  which  I think  would  be 
attended  with  advantage,  if  it  could  be  generally  adopted,  and  that  is,  if  the  farms  were 
smaller  than  they  are.  The  large  extent  of  the  farms  in  our  highland  district  is  a great  check 
to  improvements.  A man  with  200  or  300  acres  cannot  improve  like  a man  with  from  ten 
acres  up  to  fifty. 

58.  Why  not? — Want  of  capital  is  the  principal  thing,  and  the  want  of  inclination  ; and 
I would  go  further  and  say,  that  it  is  also  from  the  want ’of  leases,  or  tenure. 

59.  What  is  the  length  of  tenure  usually  given  here  ? — Generally  speaking,  one  life  or 
thirty-one  years.  Thirty-one  years  I give  myself. 

60.  Do  you  consider  a twenty-one  years’  lease  a sufficient  term  to  induce  farmers  to 
improve  ? — I do  not. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Extract  of  a Letter  f rum  Mr.  Ash  to  the  Commissioners,  dated  26th  October,  1844. 

With  respect  to  lending  money,  I find  I have  charged  small  sums  on  renewals  of  notes,  in  addition 
to  the  9d.  per  pound  for  three  months,  and  Is.  per  pound  on  sums  under  two  months. 

And  with  reference  to  a farm  stated  to  have  been  given  up  to  me,  having-  been  let  too  high, 

the  circumstances  which  I then  quite  forgot,  were  these  : — A man  named  Lacey,  having  declined  to 
take  his  farm  on  the  terms  offered,  saying  he  had  some  intention  of  going  to  America;  but  being  a 
favourite  tenant,  and  his  father  a very  old  man,  I persuaded  him  to  do  so.  He,  however,  in  a few 
davs  after,  said  he  would  not  hold  it,  and  it  was  immediately  let  to  another  on  better  terms  than  it 
had  been  offered  to  Lacey  for.  Oil  this  being  the  case,  1 forgave  Lacey  a half-year’s  rent  due,  and 
gave  him  his  potato  crop  free,  although  he  was  and  is  in  quite  sufficient  circumstances  to  pay.  I have 
reason  to  believe  that  he  since  regrets  not  having  taken  the  farm. 

I have  no  doubt  but  these  circumstances  must  have  been  known  to  your  informant ; and  also  that 
I gave  to  the  tenants  of  the  lands  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  my  examination,  a large  quantity  of 
grass  seeds,  last  spring,  and  bought  for  them  a number  of  crow-bars,  sledges,  hand-barrows,  and 
furze  seed,  to  assist  and  encourage  them  in  fencing  and  improving  the  lands.  I have  promised  to 
any  who  would  build  a slated  house,  to  pay  for  the  timber  and  slates,  and  which  several  of  them  say 
they  will  avail  themselves  of. 


William  Guarde  Browne,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Cooleomer,  near  Macroom.  1 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  ? — Yes. 

3.  And  a landed  proprietor? — Yes. 

[The  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Lane  applicable  to  the  witness,  was  read  to  7m».] 

4.  Having  heard  the  evidence  given  relative  to  the  lending  of  money  by  yourself : have 
you  any  observation  or  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — I would 
state  that  I did  for  a short  time  keep  a discount  office.  I kept  it  for  about  eight  or  nine 
months;  but  I have  given  it  up  at  least  nine  months  ago. 

5.  To  what  class  of  persons  were  the  loans  generally  given  ? — To  the  fanners  in  the 
country  generally,  and  a good  many  tradespeople  in  the  town  likewise.  And  all  those 
parties,  when  I was  about  giving  up,  upon  coming  in  to  pay  up  their  notes,  seemed  to 
regret  exceedingly  that  I was  giving  it  up.  And  the  tradespeople  stated  to  me,  that  it 
was  the  greatest  advantage  to  them.  I do  not  say  that  if  the  system  was  carried  too  far,  ■ 
it  would  not  be  a great  disadvantage ; but  where  landlords  are  pressing  so  hard,  if  money 
could  be  obtained  by  the  tenants  at  a reasonable  interest,  it  would  be  a benefit  to  the 
country. 

6.  What  was  the  rate  of  interest  you  charged  ? — fifteen  per  cent.,  sometimes  ten;  but 
never  more  than  fifteen. 

7.  Are  you  aware  of  the  rate  at  winch  they  were  borrowing  in  the  district? — Not  of 
my  own  knowledge.  They  stated  to  me  that  on  small  sums  Mr.  Ash  used  to  charge  more 
than  that  rate. 

8.  What  was  the  mode  in  which  you  lent  the  money  ? — On  notes.  Two  or  three  parties 
would  come  in  and  pass  me  a note  for  ninety-one  days  after  the  date.  I generally  deducted 
fifteen  per  cent. — sometimes  ten,  but  generally  fifteen  per  cent. ; and  then  I used,  in  addi- 
tion, wiien  every  tliiug  was  fair,  to  renew  for  three  months,  bv  paving  the  discount  at  the 
same  rate. 

9.  Was  there  any  additional  charge  in  the  slmpe  of  commission,  on  filling  up  tbe  note  ? — 
Nothing  whatever.  I have  likewise  lent  money  on  those  notes  to  a great  many  gentlemen 
m the  country — men  who  were  of  very  independent  property.  Their  names  used  to  come 
into  the  notes. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew.] 
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17*A  Sept.,  1844. 

770. 

Mr.  C.  O’Connell. 


Mr.  Cornelius  O’Connell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  a place  I call  Peak  Cottage,  about  seven  Irish  miles  from 
this  town,  in  the  direction  of  Cork. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  a fanner. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ?— Something  about  200  acres  at  present.  I 
do  not  hold  it  entirely  from  one  Landlord, 

4.  Is  it  principally  tillage,  or  grazing  land  ? — I should  think  it  is  tolerably  well  mixed 
up,  the  tillage  and  dairy  land. 

5.  With  what  distinct  are  you  more  intimately  acquainted  ? — Principally  with  the 
parish  in  which  I reside,  and  the  neighbouring  parishes  around.  I should  think  I am 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  five  or  six  electoral  divisions  to  the  east  of  this  union. 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  improv- 
ing, I think. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — The  manures  principally,  are  animal  manure, 
and  a compost  of  lime  and  earth. 

8.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district  ? — I should  think  the 
majority  of  them  in  the  district  exceeds  thirty  acres. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  on  these  farms ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ?— 
By  proposal  and  private  contract. 

10.  Is  it  usual  in  some  cases  to  advertise  them? — Yes,  it  is. 

11.  Is  it  usual  to  take  the  highest  offer  ? — In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  almost  universal  plan. 

12.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  tillage  land? — I should 
think  about  £l  an  acre. 

13.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer,  cultivating  in  the  usual  manner,  get  from 
an  acre  of  that  land  ? — It  is  as  much  as  he  could  reasonably  expect  to  get,  five  bags  an 
acre,  upon  the  average. 

14.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  he  get  ? — Of  oats  he  might  expect  to  get  from  seven 
to'nine  barrels  the  acre,  of  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel. 

15.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ? — Upon  an  average  from  eight  to  ten  barrels ; which  we 
calculate  at  forty-eight  weights  to  the  barrel,  each  weight  being  twenty-one  pounds. 

16.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  in  the  district  bear  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  lower  than  the  letting. 

17.  How  much  lower  is  it? — I have  known  instances  in  which  the  poor  law  valuation 
has  been  lower  by  forty  per  cent. ; and  I have  known  instances  in  which  it  was  lower  by 
ten  and  twenty  per  cent. 

18.  Do  you  think  that  arises  from  a difference  in  the  letting,  or  from  a difference 
in  the  valuation  ? — I think  it  arises  from  a mixture  of  both. 

19.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — In  some  cases  it  is 
demanded  within  a fortnight;  but  in  most  cases  I have  known  landlords  to  leave  it  for  two 
or  three  months. 

20.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — The 
poorer  class  of  tenants,  I believe,  generally  do  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local 
usurers. 

21.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  usually  charged  by  the  local  usurers? — I should  say, 
from  every  thing  I have  been  able  to  learn,  that  it  varies  from  fifteen  to  thirty  per  cent.  I 
do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge  ; but  I have  heard  of  its  being  as  high  as  thirty  per 
cent. 

22.  Have  you  heard  that  from  information  which  you  thought  you  could  depend  upon, 
or  was  it  the  common  report  of  the  country? — It  was  the  common  report.  I know  the 
lender,  and  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  but  that  the  case  might  have  occurred. 

23.  Are  there  many  loan  funds  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  ?— Only  one  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

I 24.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  it  upon  those  who  borrow  from  it? — There  are 
various  opinions  in  this  country  about  it.  I have  known  persons  to  be  better  off 
when  they  commenced  borrowing  than  they  are  now,  and  others  are  better  off  now  than 
they  were. 

• ‘^re  you  ^Uuding  to  the  agricultural  class,  or  to  the  tradespeople  in  the  town? — 
Principally  to  the  labouring  class. 

26.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— The 
most  general  mode  is  by  distraint,  and  laying  on  keepers  to  look  after  the  crops  till  the 
property  is  sold  off. 

27.  Do  they  often  proceed  to  sell  the  distress? — Not  very  generally. 

■ 28.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day? — I have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  extensively  how  that  has  been  arranged  ; but  I have 
heard  generally  of  receipts  on  account^being  given  to  the  small  class  of  farmers. 

29.  Do  the  farmers  hold  generally  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  many  middlemen. 

30.  In  what  condition  are  the  tenantry  under  the  middlemen  compared  to  those  under 
the  head  landlord  ?— It  is  my  opinion  that  those  holding  under  the  head  landlord  are 
generally  better  off.  There  are  instances  of  those  who  hold  under  middlemen  for  a long 
term  who  have  made  improvements,  and  are  pretty  comfortable. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ?— There  are  a great 

many  tenants-at-will.  \ 

82,  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  that  mode  of  holding  upon  the  improvement  of 
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their  farms  ? — A very  bad  one.  In  my  opinion  it  prevents  the  improvement  of  their  farms 
considerably. 

33.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases  “? — Yes,  no  donbt  of  it. 

34.  At  the  present  rate  of  rent  ? — I have  known  instances  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood upon  two  properties,  where  I considered  the  land  let  too  dear,  and  the  tenants  would 
not  take  leases,  though  they  were  offered  to  them. 

35.  Is  that  the  case  generally  ? — Generally,  if  they  got  an  encouraging  term,  which  would 
last  so  long  after  making  their  improvements  as  to  leave  them  some  benefit,  they  would  be 
glad  to  take  leases. 

36.  What  term  do  the  tenants  generally  expect  after  making  their  improvements,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  make  any  large  improvements  ? — The  lands  generally  in  my  district  are 
so  much  in  need  of  improvement,  that  at  the  very  least  they  would  expect  to  get  three 
lives  and  a reversion. 

37.  Have  you  made  many  improvements  upon  your  own  farm? — Yes,  I have. 

38.  Have  you  kept  such  an  account  as  to  be  able  to  tell  us  the  expenses  ? — No,  I cannot 
say  that  I kept  such  a regular  account  as  to  be  able  to  state  it  on  my  oath ; but  I can  form 
an  opinion  upon- the  subject,  which  would  be  very  little,  if  any,  wide  of  the  mark. 

39.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  improvements  you  carried  on  ? — I improved  by  the 
removal  of  fences.  I improved  in  the  draining  of  land,  in  removing  rocks,  in  building 
houses,  in  making  roads,  and  fencing  the  farms  ; and  also  extensively  in  planting. 

40.  In  how  many  years  do  you  tliink  you  would  be  fairly  paid  for  the  improvements  you 
made  upon  the  farm,  leaving  out  the  buildings  and  planting  ? — The  improvements  I have 
made  recently,  within  a dozen  years,  I do  not  think  myself  at  all  paid  for  ; nor  do  I think  I 
would  in  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  years.  I laid  out  over  £500. 

41.  How  long  a lease  have  you? — A lease  for  three  lives,  of  which  there  are  only  two  in 
existence. 

42.  With  respect  to  the  planting,  did  you  register  the  trees  ? — Yes,  I did. 

43.  Had  you  much  difficulty  or  trouble  about  it? — No  ; it  was  a matter  of  very  little 
trouble.  I found  it  very  easy. 

44.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a system  of  registration  of  improvements  established,  upon 
the  same  plan,  to  some  extent,  as  the  registration  of  planting,  those  improvements  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  end  of  the  term,  that  it  would  encourage  the  tenants  to  improve  their  farms  in 
the  district  ? — I do  think  that  it  would  encourage  them. 

45.  Would  you  rather  have  a lease  for  three  lives,  or  an  arrangement  by  which  you  were 
to  be  repaid  for  permanent  improvements,  in  the  event  of  being  dispossessed  ? — I think  a 
lease  for  three  lives  is  of  such  an  uncertain  character  it  is  too  short  a matter,  and  the 
principle  of  compensation  I think  would  be  a better  principle. 

46.  Which  of  the  two  plans,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  most  likely  to  stimulate  the 
people  to  improve  ? — I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  compensation  would  be 
most  likely,  and  upon  that  subject  may  I add  one  observation  ? I think  with  a lease  for 
three  lives  the  reversion  of  any  thing  like  twenty-one  years,  or  half  that,  would  be  a very 
good  lease. 

47.  Do  you  prefer  lives  to  a fixed  term  of  years  ? — I prefer  a term  of  years,  provided  the 
landlords  would  be  disposed  to  give  such  a term  as  would  be  likely  to  cover  three  lives, 
such  as  seventy  or  eighty  years.  In  many  instances,  there  is  much  misery  created  by  a 
lease  for  lives,  if  there  is  no  reversion  in  it,  for  when  the  lives  drop  the  parties  may  be  turned 
out. 

48.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes. 

49.  Have  any  considerable  number  of  people  been  turned  out? — Yes,  in  many  localities. 

50.  To  what  extent  was  it  carried?— From  time  to  time  it  has  been  going  on;  but 
within  this  last  year,  in  one  parish,  I know  a large  number  were  turned  out  in  two  places 
where  there  was  a consolidation  of  farms. 

51.  To  what  size  were  the  farms  raised? — In  one  case  to  120  or  150  acres,  from  being 
several  small  farms  before. 

52.  What  size  were  the  small  farms  ? — There  were  six  tenants  upon  it  before. 

53.  Had  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  been  a resident  upon  the  place  before  ?— No. 

.54.  Had  those  persons  who  were  removed  been  in  arrear  for  rent  ?— They  were  persons 

whose  tenure  had  expired,  deriving  under  a middleman. 

55.  Can  you  state  why  they  were  dispossessed ; was  it  with  the  view  of  enlarging  the 
farms,  or  with  any  other  view  ? — I should  think  with  some  other  view,  for  they  were  not 
much  above  paupers,  besides  that,  the  term  of  the  landlord  under  whom  they  held  imme- 
diately expired  with  their  term. 

56.  What  has  become  of  those  people  who  were  dispossessed? — Some  of  them  have 
become  labourers ; and  some  of  them,  who  had  a little  cabin  on  their  farms,  or  who  had 
a house,  expected  to  get  a place  to  live  upon,  but  they  did  not  succeed. 

57.  Did  they  receive  any  compensation  upon  going  away  ? — I believe  they  got  some 
Small  trifle  of  compensation. 

58.  Can  you  say  what  number  of  cows  they  had? — Some  of  them  had  no  cows. 

' 59.  And  yet  they  held  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  of  ground?— Yes,  it  was  divided  into 
six.  They  had  a few  sheep  only ; but  each  of  them  had  a horse.  _ _ 

60.  Was  their  dispossession  attended  with  any  circumstances  of  hardship  or  severity?— 
I do  not  know.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  say,  because  the  place  was  in  a wretched  state,  and 
tiie  proprietor  who  came  into  possession  felt  that  the  thing  was  very  badly  handled,  and 
wished  to  do  better  with  the  land. 


17 th  Sept.,  1844. 

770. 

Mr.  C.  O'Connell. 
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61.  Is  there  more  or  less  employment  given  upon  the  farm,  now  that  it  is  raised  to  120 
acres,  than  there  was  at  the  time  when  there  were  sis  occupiers  ? — There  was  more 
employment  then. 

02.  'Do  you  think  that  a farm  of  130  acres,  well  tilled,  gives  less  employment  than  when 
it  is  divided  into  six  parts,  and  badly  tilled  ? — There  is  less  employment. 

03.  Is  it  a grazing  farm  ? — Yes. 

04.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail  to  any  extent  in  the  district? 

1 am  not  aware  that  it  prevails  to  any  great  extent,  but  to  some  extent  it  does. 

05.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords,  or  is  it  practised  contrary  to  their  wishes  ? — I should 
conceive  that  the  landlords  do  not  like  it. 

66.  "With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer  as  a class  ? — I cannot  state  exactly  that  any  description  of  farmers  in  inv 
neighbourhood  have  been  getting  richer  latterly. 

67.  Is  the  labouring  class  getting  better? — No,  worse,  generally;  the  condition  of  both 
parties  is  considerably  worse. 

OS.  Can  the  labourers  got  employment  in  your  district  ? — I think  they  do  very  nearly. 
At  some  seasons  of  the  year  they  must  go  a far  distance  to  look  for  employment. 

69.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — About  S d.  per  day,  or  5 d.  when  the  labourer  is 
dieted. 

70.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — I am  scarcely  aware  of 
any. 

71.  When  is  the  county  cess  usually  collected  in  your  neighbourhood? — Not  until  a 
short  time  before  the  assizes. 

72.  When  is  the  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — At  the 
settling  of  the  next  half-year  after  the  tenant  pays  it  himself.  That  is  the  way  it  is 
managed  with  us. 


73.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — No ; with  the 
exception  of  its  being  my  decided  opinion,  and  my  conviction,  that  the  state  of  the  country 
cannot  be  at  all  improved,  or  go  forward  in  the  scale  of  agriculture,  without  there  is  some- 
thing done  in  the  way  of  tenure  for  the  people,  or  a principle  of  just  and  equitable 
compensation  acknowledged. 

• 4.  Have  you  at  all  considered  how  the  principle  of  a just  compensation  might  be  settled 
in  case  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  differed? — No,  I have  not  given  it  that  consideration. 
Another  thing  suggests  itself  to  my  mind,  and  that  is  this — that  there  could  be  a great 
deal  done  for  the  country  if  the  government  would  step  forward  and  assist,  or  induce  the 
landlords  to  give  out  plots  of  land  like  the  Waste  Land  Company.  I am  convinced  that  a 
good  deal  of  good  might  be  done  by  it. 

»5.  Do  you  know  any  instances  where  any  landlords  have  given  out  land  in  that  way? — 
1 es,  I do  ; there  is  a man  here,  a brother  of  mine,  who  has  done  it  in  his  own  person.  I 
think  a vast  amount  at  good  can  be  done  for  all  parties.  There  are  in  this  union  upwards 
of  17,000  acres  o t mountain  land,  which,  at  this  moment,  do  not  return  17,000  sixpences 
to  the  landlords : and  those  could  be  let  at  a rate  which  would  increase  the  profit,  I do  not 
know  how  many  fold,  by  giving-  the  laud  to  proper  families,  upon  proper  encouragement. 

76.  What  is  the  encouragement  which  would  induce  families  to  settle  upon  those  plots 
oi  ground  ! It  they  got  the  land  free  tor  five  or  seven  years,  according  to  the  description 
qt  the  land  they  got,  and  had  a certainty  of  being  charged  only  an  equitable  rent,  or  that 
it  should  be  assessed  upon  them  by  two  fair  and  honest  persons,  in  whom  they  had 
confidence,  then  you  would  find  that  a great  change  would  be  made  in  the  state  of  the 
country. 

i1?0  tIiat  tlie  class  of  persons  who  would  go  to  that  land  have  sufficient 

capital  to  build  then-  own  houses  ? — I think  it  necessarv,  in  order  to  do  it  at  all  effectually, 
that  there  should  be  some  amount  of  capital  given  them,  to  assist  them;  many  would  be 
found  with  capital  sufficient.  I mean  the  best  of  all  capital— willing  Labour.  In  my  employ- 
ment, at  this  moment,  there  are  four  labourers,  who  are  perfectly  competent  to  take 
twenty  acres  ot  land  who  have  capital  enough  of  their  own  to  manage  it  upon  such  equi- 
table principles  as  I have  referred  to.  & i u 

78.  Have  they  enough  to  build  their  houses?— Yes;  and  there  are  many  others  who 
would  be  ioiuid : but  a great  majority  are  without  capital. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


771. 

Mr.  John  O'Connell. 


Mr.  John  O’Connell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— I reside  on  DronmacuUin,  in  the  barony  of  Musketry,  about 

tour  or  five  nules  from  the  town.  J J 

2.  Are  you  a fanner  ?— l’es ; occupying  considerably  over  301)  acres.  Part  of  it  is 
mountamv  land. 

holtoptoKSf’  ,n0Untai"  and  partly  pasture  laud.  I 

land’  ” encorasei  tenanta  aiding  under 

5.  State  the  circumstances  fcst  as  to  your  own  reclamation?—!  have  one  farm,  where  I 
bat  e extensively  reclaimed.  The  arable  part  of  it  was  not  fifty-seven  acres  in  1826.  and 
two  yearn  ago  I had  it  surveyed,  and  it  was  found  to  be  114  acres,  and  I have  added  to  it 
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6.  Do  you  know  at  what  cost,  by  the  acre  or  otherwise,  you  improved  that  land  ? The  17  th  Sept.,  1S44. 

expense  of  reclaiming  one  acre  might  be  more  or  less  than  reclaiming  another.  One  field  — - 

might  be  more  expensive  in  the  Avay  of  draining  and  raising  stones  than  another  of  the  771. 

same  extent.  *"  Mr-  J°hn  O'Concell. 

7.  Taking  them  all  round  ? — I should  say  I was  able  to  reclaim  at  the  rate  of  about  £G 
per  acre. 

8.  Was  it  deep  bog,  or  much  exposed  to  the  wind  ? — It  was  rather  exposed  to  the  wind, 
but  it  has  a southern  aspect : and  it  was  a peaty  surface,  not  a deep  bog.  growing  heather 
and  wild  kinds  of  mosses. 

9.  What  depth  was  the  peat? — Not  more  than  a spades  depth. 

10.  What  was  the  subsoil  ?— Some  of  it.  was  gravelly,  some  sandy,  and  some  brown 
stone. 

11.  Was  there  any  limestone  near  it? — No. 

12.  What  was  the  value  of  the  land  before  you  reclaimed  it,  bv  the  acre  ? It  had  been 

valued  under  the  Grand  Jury  Act,  and  the  whole  farm  was  valued  at  2*.  9 d.  the  English  acre. 

13.  At  what  time  was  that  ? — It  was  in  the  year  182S. 

14.  Was  that  the  fair  value  of  it  at  that  time,  in  your  opinion  ? — It  was  under  the  letting 
value  at  the  time  ; that  was  about  the  rent  at  which  I took  it  in  182G,  hut  there  had  been 
a slight  improvement  in  the  two  years. 

15.  What  was  the  fair  value  of  it  at  the  time  you  began  to  improve  it  in  1S2G? Not 

more  than  3.?.  Gd. 

16.  With  respect  to  what  was  not  arable,  can  you  form  any  estimate  of  its  value? As  a 

subjected-  improvement,  I would  not  let  it  for  tlie  value  of  it — for  tliis  reason,  that  I might 
not  easily  get  such  another  subject  to  work  upon  ; but  I am  not  sure  whether  my  proposal 
was  not  the  highest  at  2.v.  Gd. 

17.  What,  at  the  time,  was  the  value  of  those  fifty-seven  acres  which  you  have  improved 
at  an  expense  of  £6  per  acre  ? — As  a maximum,  I should  say  about  3s.  an  acre.  There 
was  a great  quantity  that  was  a great  deal  worse  than  what  I have  reclaimed,  which  would 
be  reclaimed  at  a much  greater  expense — more  than  double. 

18.  What  do  you  consider  now  to  be  the  fair  letting  value  of  the  fifty-seven  acres  upon 
which  you  have  expended  £6  an  acre  ? — I should  not  be  disposed  to  lot  it  for  less  than 
I Os.  an  acre.  A small  part  of  it  would  let  for  more  than  that. 

19.  Have  you  given  a portion  of  the  farm  to  tenants  to  reclaim? — Yes,  another  por- 
tion of  it. 

20.  What  encouragement  did  you  give  them  to  reclaim  it  ?— -The  encouragement  I gave 
them  was  this — I first  promised  them  a lease  of  twenty-four  years ; the  rent  was  at  the 
expiration  of  six  years  to  be  7s.  Gd.  an  acre,  out  of  which  I allowed  for  all  the  limestone 
they  could  turn  out.  and  Ad.  a perch  for  building  ditches.  The  first  three  years  they  had 
it  rent  free,  in  consideration  of  the  improvements,  the  next  three  years  at  3s.  9 d.,  and  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term,  7s.  Gd.  Giving  them  all  the  limestone  they  could  draw,  allowing 
them  the  quarry  price  for  it,  and  carrying  it  at  their  own  expense,  and  the  id.  a perch  I 
allowed  them  for  building  ditches,  was  about  half  the  expense. 

21.  When  did  you  make  this  arrangement  with  the  tenants? — It  commenced  in  1828, 
two  years  after  I got  possession  of  the  farm. 

22.  With  how  many  of  the  tenants  have  you  made  that  arrangement  ? — Eight  or  nine. 

23.  How  much  land  did  you  give  each  of  them  ? — The  plots  vary  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
acres.  There  are  other  plots  like  small  peninsulas  shut  out,  and  which  cannot  be  connected 
with  the  other  parts,  of  four  or  five  acres. 

24.  What  arrangement  did  you  make  as  to  the  building  of  the  houses  ? — I should  have 
told  you  that  I was  to  build  them  houses. 

25.  What  did  those  houses  cost  you  ? — The  kind  of  houses  I have  built  for  them  were 
built  at  or  under  £5. 

26.  What  have  those  tenants  doue  to  their  farms  since  : have  they  improved  them’ 
much? — Yes,  they  have. 

27.  now  many  acres  have  each  of  them  broken  up  generally? — The  entire  part  lias 
been  broken  up,  with  the  exception  of  a few  acres. 

28.  Are  they  thriving  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

29.  Do  they  pay  their  rent? — Yes.  I could  not  find  men  of  capital  for  it : their  capital 
was  only  their  labour,  for  it  was  discouraging  to  any  poor  man  to  go  into  it ; but  they  have  • 
improved  it. 

30.  Did  you  give  them  any  labour  upon  your  own  farm,  or  were  they  able  to  support 
themselves  by  their  labour  upon  their  own  land  ? — Yes,  I gave  them  labour  upon  my  farm, 
m payment  of  the  rent ; and  I gave  them  more  than  the  market  price,  for  their  encourage- 
ment. 

31.  Where  did  these  men  come  from? — From  the  same  locality;  they  had  been  upon 
the  same  farm,  and  had  become  impoverished  by  mismanagement. 

32.  Are  there  many  parties  who  have  been  turned  out  of  their  farms,  who  would  be  glad 
to  be  located  in  this  way  ? — Yes,  I know  there  arc. 

33.  And  who  would  be  able  to  get  on  ?- — Yes. 

34.  Have  those  people  now  each  a cow? — Yes ; not  only  a cow,  but  cows;  and  where 
the  plot  of  ground  is  large  enough  to  feed  a horse  on,  they  have  a horse. 

35.  Do  you  know  that  they  had  none  when  they  went  there  ? — Yes,  to  my  certain  know- 
ledge they  went  there  in  debt  at  the  time. 

. 36.  Have  they  generally  now  more  than  one  cow  ? — Yes,  where  they  have  laud  enough. 

Part  HI.  M 
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Mr.Timothy  Murphy. 
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They  are  considered  to  have  been  dealt  very  fairly  with  by  me  ; my  principle  would  be,  to 

live  and  lot  live.  , , „ ,,  . . 0 at  i 

37  Have  you  auv  suigestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— None,  bat 

this— the  prevailing 'fatality  in  this  part  of  the  country  I am  aequomted  with,  is  the  shortness 
and  uncertainty  of  the  tenure.  , „ 

38  What  length  of  tenure  would  be  sufficient  to  give  content  to  the  tenantry  oi  this 

country  *— 1 should  sav  at  the  very-  least,  for  three  lives,  with  some  reversionary  years  in 
addition— that  would  he  likely  to  give  content : if  it-  does  not  give  content,  it  could  not  be 
carried  bevoud  that.  . „ , 

39.  What  lease  have  you  yourself? — It  is  a lease  lor  three  lives  concurrent  with  forty-one 
years  ; but  there  is  another  farm  where  I reside,  where  I have  a term  for  ninety-nine  years, 
whichis  a minor  interest  to  me  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  I have  made  a large  outlay 
upon  that,  in  consideration  of  the  length  of  the  tenure. 

40.  You  state  these  people  to  be  satisfied  with  a lease  of  twenty-four  years  ?— 1 hey  have 

not  been  contented  ; they  feel  a jealousy  with  me  whose  interest  in  the  farm  extends 
beyond  themselves,  and  they  say,  though  I have  made  a large  outlay  upon  the  land,  that 
their  labour  is  as  precious  as  any  money  I could  expend.  . . o _r 

41.  Have  any  of  them  proposed  to  you  to  give  them  an  additional  lease  ?— 1 es. 

42.  Did  they  go  so  far  as  to  offer  you  any  increased  rent? — One  man  whose  rent  is  £9 
15.?.  offered  me  a reversionary  rent  of  £16,  by  giving  him  my  own  term  in  about  twenty 
acres  of  hog,  which  is  principally  too  deep  for  him  to  attempt  to  reclaim,  and  which  he 
wanted  for  the  sake  of  increasing  his  pasture — he  has  too  much  stock  at  present. 

43.  How  many  cows  has  that  man  now  ? — Four  cows. 

•14.  IIow  man v cows  had  he  when  he  went  there  ? — I cannot  say  whether  he  had  one  of 
his  own  or  was  a joint  shaver  in  one.  I should  have  mentioned  that  he  was  married,  and 
that  he  had  two  brothers-in-law  who  rented  the  farm  along  with  him,  and  had  an  equal 
portion  of  thirty-seven  acres,  and  some  perches.  One  of  them  got  into  debt  and  got  out  of 
the  place,  and  this  man  assumed  his  undertaking ; and  out  of  that  grew  his  stock,  and  his 
family  grew  up  and  assisted  him ; he  has  two  portions  now. 

45.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  far  it  would  be  desirable,  or  fair,  that  a tenant  who 
improved  should  be  secured  compensation  in  the  case  of  liis  being  dispossessed? — Yes; 
upon  that  I am  positive. 

46.  Which  would  he  preferable — a long  term  of  three  lives  and  forty-one  years,  or  a 
security  for  the  repayment  of  money  or  labour  expended  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  being 
dispossessed  ? — I have  viewed  the  question  with  regard  to  contentment,  and  my  opinion  is. 
that  a longer  term  would  give  more  contentment,  and  that  a man  would  set  out  and  begin 
to  improve  with  more  content  under  a long  term ; but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  there 
should  lie  some  compensation,  for  the  principal  properties  are  under  such  arrangements, 
that  a longer  term  than  twentv-oue  or  thirty-one  years  could  not  be  given.  Upon  many  farms 
with  which  I am  acquainted,  there  has  been  a great  outlay  without  any  encouragement, 
except  to  make  the  man  competent  to  pay  rent.  I wish  there  was  compensation  for 
improvements,  for  I should  be  a recipient  to  a large  amount.  If  all  the  improvements  during 
the  ninety-nine  years  were  put  together,  it  would  be  nearly  the  fee  simple  value  of  the 
farm. 

47.  What  proportion  of  that  would  a man  be  entitled  to  at  the  end  of  a ninety-nine  years’ 
lease,  supposing  him  to  have  improved  the  farm  in  the  first  nineteen  years  ? — I would  not 
remunerate  him  for  any  thing  done  in  the  first  nineteen  years ; he  would  be  remunerated  in 
that  time,  if  ever.  Where  there  are  improvements  left  they  should  he  permanent  in  their 
nature — it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  landlord  to  pay  for  improvements  not 
permanent ; but  it  should  he  strongly  inculcated  upon  the  landlords  to  put  their  premises 
into  such  a state  of  improvement  as  would  not  only  he  becoming  themselves,  but  afford  a 
fair  facility  to  tenants  to  apply  their  time  and  energies  to  a better  use.  One  thing  would 
be,  the  building  of  houses  of  proper  stability,  whichis  too  much  neglected;  and  upon  account 
of  the  shortness  of  the  tenure  the  people  are  dissatisfied.  The  exercise  of  the  franchise  is 
also  attended  with  much  mischief ; there  are  not  unfrequent  acts  of  tyranny  practised,  and 
harshness,  on  account  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  franchise. 

[ The  witness  ivithdrew.'] 

Mr.  Timothy  Murphy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  yon  live  ? — In  the  parish  of  Kihnurry,  to  the  south  of  this  town,  four 
miles  oft'. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer.  I hold  200  acres  of  laud. 

3.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  your  district  between  landlord  and  tenant ; by 
proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — It  was  by  proposal  with  my  farm. 

4.  Is  that  the  case  generally  throughout  the  district  ? — In  the  locality  I am  acquainted 
with,  they  generally  propose.  The  landlords  receive  the  proposals  and  declare  the  tenants, 
hut  give  no  copy  to  the  tenant.  That  has  happened  to  myself.  I hold  from  two 
landlords.  I hold  from  Sir  Richard  Cox  of  Castletown,  and  under  a middleman.  The 
agent  of  Sir  Richard  Cox  kept  my  proposal.  I could  not  get  a lease,  and  I had  to  take 
proceedings. 

5.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ?— For  good  land,  it  is 
from  18s.  to  20s.  or  22s.  This  parish  is  differently  situated  from  many  other  parishes  you 
have  'travelled  through  since  you  have  been  in  Ireland. ' It  paid  no  tithes  for  sixty  yeaxsi 
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The  tithes  have  been  established  under  Lord  Stanley’s  Act,  and  the  people  are  now  obliged 
to  pay  them. 

6.  ‘Who  paid  the  tithes  previously  to  Lord  Stanley’s  Act?— The  parish  was  tithe  free. 
No  one  paid  them. 

7.  Who  are  they  paid  to  now? — To  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  My  object  in  bringing 
this  before  you  is  to  show  that  the  lands  are  let  too  high  at  present.  Three  valuations 
have  been  made  in  this  parish — the  baronial  valuation,  which  was  made  in  1 828  ; there  was 
the  composition  valuation,  made  in  1834  ; and  there  is  the  poor  law  valuation,  made 
three  years  ago.  I have  the  valuation  upon  which  the  last  rates  were  struck ; and  I wish 

to  draw  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  particularly  to  the  two  first  valuations.  Here 

[producing  a papa •] — is  a certificate  in  the  handwriting  of  the  commissioner.  He  made 
the  valuation  of  this  parish  upon  the  scale  of  32s.  for  wheat  and  12s.  1 Id  for  oats.  I have 
the  landlord’s  rent  of  every  townland,  with  the  number  of  acres  in  every  townland  : and  by 
comparing  the  rent  with  the  valuations,  I find  that  the  composition  valuation  is  lower  than 
tire  rent  by  £328  6.?.  5d. ; and  that  valuation  was  made  when  corn  was  rated  at  32s.  0 \d. 
per  barrel  and  oats  at.  12s.  lid 

8.  What  was  the  baronial  valuation? — That  was  made  in  1828. 

9.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  baronial  valuation  ? — That  was  £6,469  19s.  3id, 

10.  What  was  the  tithe  rent  valuation  ?— £6,908  13s.  I lid,  and  the  poor  law'  valuation 
was  £6,121  11s.  2^d 

11.  What  is  the  landlord’s  rent?— It  is  £7,237  Os.  4 id  Now,  the  difference  between 
the  landlords’  rent  and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  £1,115  ~9s.  2d.  I am  not  speaking  of  the 
merits  of  any  landlord  : I want  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  the  fact  that 
the  landlords’  rents  are  higher  than  the  real  value  of  the  land,  and  higher  than  any  valua- 
tion made ; and  if  the  same  pains  had  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  land  all  over 
Ireland  as  I have  taken  to  ascertain  the  value  in  this  parish,  the  result  would  be  found  to 
be  the  same. 

12.  What' means  have  you  taken  to  ascertain  the  landlord’s  rent? — I got  the  parish 
priest,  first,  to  find  me  a tenant,  a proper  man,  to  bring  in  the  entire  rent  which  the  tenants 
paid.  Now,  in  the  landlord’s  rent  the  tithes  are  not  calculated,  nor  the  rates,  nor  taxes — 
in  some  cases  they  are,  in  others  not ; and  I leave  the  commissioners  to  judge,  when  the 
rates  and  taxes  are  to  be  paid,  how  the  tenant  can  live. 

13.  Did  you  take  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  the  statement  that  the 
individual  from  each  townland  made,  by  asking  any  other  individuals  ? — There  could  be  no 
deception  upon  me.  I have  lived  in  the  parish  all  my  life,  and  they  had  put  the  rents  all 
down  in  a column. 

14.  What  means  did  you  take  to  ascertain  the  real  fair  letting  value  of  the  land  in  the 
parish  ? — From  the  knowledge  I have  of  the  land ; and  I think  the  poor  law  valuation, 
properly  revised,  would  be  a very  fair  valuation  for  land. 

15.  Did  you  take  any  other  means  besides  looking  at  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the 
tithe  composition  valuation,  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  land  ? — No,  except  my  own  know- 
ledge. 

\The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ] 


PARISH  OF  KILMURRY,  IN  WEST  MUSKERRY. 


TOWNLAND. 

Acres. 

Composition 

Valuation. 

Baronial 

Valuation. 

Poor  law 
Valuation. 

Landlords’  r 

nts. 

£ 

.9. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Carrigaerery  . 

198 

219 

9 

0 

200 

10 

0 

158 

0 

0 

237 

0 

0 

Ballitrasny 

502 

395 

4 

3 

397 

3 

0 

509 

0 

0 

395 

6 

0 

Currah 

2664 

245 

17 

1 

230 

5 

0 

210 

0 

0 

257 

13 

4 

Teereaven 

3S84 

423 

9 

6 

360 

3 

0 

394 

0 

0 

422 

18 

0 

Crossmahon  or  Lisardah 

63lf 

603 

7 

94 

583 

8 

0 

550 

0 

0 

764 

7 

10 

Cloddah  . 

451 

496 

5 

64 

483 

14 

0 

406 

0 

0 

474 

5 

0 

Currabeh 

633 

534 

8 

1 

442 

9 

0 

373 

0 

0 

382 

10 

0 

Ardrah 

129 

81 

3 

70 

16 

0 

77 

0 

0 

88 

6 

0 

Glenarouge 

Inchirahilly 

251 

153 

6 

11 

154 

17 

6 

144 

0 

0 

143 

14 

8 

624 

70 

17 

24 

70 

17 

24 

70 

17 

21 

70 

17 

24 

Killcondy 

1074 

123 

6 

10 

123 

6 

10 

123 

6 

.0 

123 

6 

10 

Cooldui 

8694 

633 

5 

30 

497 

10 

0 

450 

0 

0 

683 

9 

0 

Curaclogh 

877f 

457 

8 

5 

551 

4 

0 

539 

10 

0 

578 

18 

7 

Ballymichael  . 

520| 

385 

3 

64 

385 

8 

0 

341 

0 

0 

412 

5 

0 

Cloghmacow  . 

453| 

341 

15 

4 

330 

0 

0 

347 

10 

0 

384 

4 

0 

Glebe 

13 

13 

5 

(> 

14 

10 

0 

18 

10 

0 

14 

9 

6 

Knockbee  and  Knocknarurk  . 

7474 

527 

3 

104 

438 

14 

0 

426 

0 

0 

525 

11 

6 

Donmarklym  and  Clerah 

913f 

508 

9 

0 

564 

14 

0 

556 

10 

0 

699 

10 

6 

Pullerick 

SOS 

633 

19 

7 

509 

2 

6 

336 

0 

0 

51 7 

0 

3 

Leagh  Neal  Mountain 

1894 

61 

7 

2 

61 

7 

2 

61 

7 

2 

61 

7 

2 

9, 012| 

6,908 

13 

ni 

6,469  19 

6,021 

11 

Hot 

7,237 

0 

H 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  landlord’s  rent  exceeds  the  tithe  composition  valuation  (wheat  beingthen  32s. 

per  barrel)  by  . . . e . ...  £328  6 5 

It  exceeds  the  baronial  valuation  by  . . . . . . 767  I 2 

it  exceeds  the  poor  law  valuation  by  , . . , , 1,115  J)  2 

oeing  an  average  increase  of  2s,  (W,  an  acre  nearly  on  (die  whole  parish, 
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16.  Do  you  kuoAT  the  prices  of  Avheat  and  oats  at  present  in  tlie  Cork  market? Yes- 

wheat  is  2*1  a.  fid.  a barrel,  and  oats  9s.  (id.  or  9.?.  9d. 

17.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise? — Indeed  I 
should  think  it  is  improving,  but  it  tvould  improve  a great  deal  more  if  there  was  anv 
encouragement. 

18.  What  is  the  nature  ox  the  encouragement  which,  in  your  opinion,  is  required?— I 
think,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tenant  should  have  offices  or  out-buildings, 
in  order  to  improve  the  system  of  agriculture.  A man's  strength  cannot  amount  to  much 
if  he  does  not  apply  it  to  advantage  ; and  so  it  is  with  us,  if  Ave  have  not  offices  or  out- 
houses, avo  cannot  make  tlie  most  of  our  capital,  or  take  care  of  our  cattle.  The  first  tiling 
necessary  to  make  manure,  and  work  the  land  to  the  best  advantage,  is  to  have  good 
offices  and  out-houses  ; and  avc  cannot  be  expected  to  build  those  places  without  bavin"  a 
term.  In  this  parish,  consisting  of  over  9,01)0  acres,  there  arc  only  sixty  leases. 

19.  How  do  the  others  hold : is  it  by  proposal,  or  from  year  to  year? — They  are  all  at- 
the  mercy  of  their  landlords,  Avitli  the  exception  of  those  holding  under  the  leases  I have 
mentioned.  If  any  of  them  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  landlord,  the  landlord  has  the 
power  of  evicting  him. 

20.  Is  there  any  waste  land  in  the  parish? — Xu. 

21.  What  are  the  principal  crops  grown? — Potatoes,  Avheat,  oats,  and  barle}r. 

22.  What  do  you  consider  is  the  general  produce  of  wheat  upon  an  acre  of  ordinary 
Land  ? — I consider  it  to  be  a fair  average  if  I have  six  bags  to  the  acre  upon  land  that  lets 
for  '20s. 


23.  Should  you  think  that  that  was  the  average  produce  of  wheat  ? — I should  think  it 
rather  over  it. 

24.  And  oats  ? — Speaking  of  oats,  about  seven  barrels  and  a half  is  a fair  good  average. 

2o.  Then  as  to  barley  ? — About  seven  small  barrels. 

26.  Do  the  sixty  leases  you  have  spoken  of  comprise  a large  part  of  the  parish  ? — Indeed 
they  do.  I cannot  exactly  say.  but  I should  think  they  comprise  about  from  fifty  to  eightv 
acres  each. 

27.  Are  they  old  leases  ? — Some  are  old,  and  some  not  so  old ; but  I did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  accurately  into  them. 

28.  Are  the  rents  which,  arc  payable  under  those  leases  under  the  letting  value  or  not?— 
They  are  all  too  high. 

29.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  made : by  the  landlord  or  tenant  ?— I know 
of  only  one  gentleman  in  the  parish,  Sir  Augustus  Warren,  who  improves  his  propertv ; 
he  gives  no  leases,  but  he  gives  the  tenants  timber,  and  pays  for  lime  ; he  encourages  them 
to  drain  also. 

30.  What  encouragement  does  he  give  to  assist  in  the  draining  ? So  anuch  a perch  for 

fte  draining— 2i d.  a perch,  I think,  but  I cannot  speak  to  it  upon  my  oath.  Iknow  he 
allows  them  some  protiou  of  it. 

31.  Are  there  many  tenants  holding  by  lease  under  him  ?— Not  more  than  two  or  three 
under  him  in  the  parish. 

32.  Does  he  make  any  difference  in  the  allowances  between  those  holding  by  lease  and 

those  holding  at  will  ?_In  fact,  he  does  not  like  to  set  bv  lease  at  all.  I was  about  pro- 
posing for  a farm  myself,  hut  I would  get  no  term  for  it.  There  are  many  who  would  give 
money  in  advance,  but  they  can  get  no  term.  Tlie  destruction  of  the  country  is  the  want 
of  a term,  and  compensation  for  improvements.  The  proper  course  of  culture,  with  com- 
pensation for  improvements,  and  a term,  would  improve  the  people  of  this  country  verv 
greatly.  I do  not  expect  any  reduction  of  my  land  bv  this  valuation.  My  obiect  is  to 
state  tbmgs  just  as  they  are,  by  the  direction  of  my  landlord.  Mr.  Beamish,  and  the  parish 
priest.  1 


33.  Have  you  ever  considered,  in  the  case  of  an  allowance  being  made  for  permanent 
improvements  in  the  land,  in  what  maimer  the  value  might  be  ascertained  in  the  case  of  a 
landlord  and  tenant  not  agreeing? — That  is  a most  important  thing  to  be  ascertained  If 
lore  are  proper  persons  to  ascertain  the  value— persons  experienced  in  workmanship,  or 
oy  thing  of  the  kind  it  would  be  satisfactory ; but  they  must  lie  experienced  persons : it 
° ” Jie  18  uo  Judge  of  these  materials ; the  man  must  be  a judge  of 


then 
any 

will  not  do  to  get  a farmer- 
stone  work. 


o4  11  rth  respect  to  the  improvements  upon  the  land,  have  you  over  considered  in  what 
way  they  can  be  ascertained  in  case  the  landlord  and  tenant  differed  at  the  termination  of 
the  lease  .'-Tlie  tenant  should  keep  a record,  and  should  say,  “Here  are  so  many  perches 
of  draining  and  so  many-  perches  of  fencing;”  and  if  the  landlord  did  not  agree  iith  him, 
they  might  have  a third  person,  appointed  by  both  parties,  to  come  in  to  value:  that 
would  be  a very  fair  way. 

35.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer?— In  the  first  place,  where  the  landlord 
pays  the  tithes,  it  is  no  benefit  to  the  tenant  m tins  parish.  The  landlord  first  said  to  the 
w"  ’ pL°5  T 7 T r?  -T,  ao“hK.  therefore  you  can  afford  to  pay  more 
liU  ! r r14  k**-  somer  incur  the  anger  of  the  landlord, 

he  would  be  obliged  to  pay  the  tithes  m addition  to  the  rent.  I suggest  that  the  Tithe  Act 

af  , ° V?  ! tiK're  f noth?S  m»*>  grinding  to  the  tenant  than  the 
conduct  of  the  grand  jury.  The  county  cess  hears  upon  the  people  of  this  country  too 

m ral'e  “n  A™  5®  ° oftiie  knd’  aud  tte  tB™ats  «™  obliged 

areP  Jvd  ri  f 1 'T0  T8?,  * at  the  C7mt-T  CKS  sho"M  i®  paid  a*  the  poor  rates 

aie,  and  that  eiery  person  should  pay  according  to  the  beneficial  iiiterest  he  has  in  the 
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land.  We  are  taxed  to  pay  for  the  roads,  and  I would  suggest  that  the  landlords  should 
be  made  to  pay  the  poor  rates : if  they  did  that,  there  would  be  a great  saving  to  the 
country ; there  would  he  no  necessity  for  collectors.  Another  thing  is,  except  the  tenant 
is  able  to  pay  his  rent  to  his  landlord,  he  will  not  get  the  poor  rate  allowed  at  all : if  he 
wants  to  pass  a bill  for  his  rent  afterwards,  the  landlord  null  not  allow  him  the  poor  rates. 
I have  had  occasion  to  pass  a bill  tliis  year  to  the  landlord,  and  I asked  him  to  allow  me  the 
poor  rate  ? He  said.  “ No  ; you  have  not  the  money  to  lay  down.”  I would  also  suggest 
as  an  improvement,  that  all  premises  valued  at  less  than  £5  should  be  rate  free;  and  that 
the  grand  jury  system  should  be  changed  altogether.  The  next  thin?  is  to  do  something  for 
the  poor  of  the  country.  The  state  of  the  poor  people  is  deplorable.  It  is  well  known  in  this 
country,  that  no  matter  how  rich  a man  is,  he  can  procure  labour  as  cheap  as  he  likes : and 
until  something  is  done  for  the  poor,  either  by  public  works,  or  by  making  some  law  for  the 
improvement  of  waste  lands,  or  other  things  to  make  the  poor  "people  more  comfortable, 
the  poor  people  in  tliis  country  must  continue  in  the  same  wretched  state  as  they  are.  The’ 
next  suggestion  would  be  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon  the  legislature  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting a tenant  whose  term  expires  under  a middleman,  holding  from  the  landlord  in  fee, 
or  from  the  purchaser  of  the  property ; for  they  say,  “ We  do  not  know  you,  and  you  must 
quit.”  The  impression  is,  that  this  country  is  more  minutely  divided  than  it  really  is.  The 
Census  Commissioners  for  1S41  state  that  there  are  5,691  farms  of  ten  acres,  and  39,835 
farms  of  less  than  thirty  acres  each.  This  seems  to  me  utterly  incredible,  and  if  not  con- 
tradicted, may  be  most  prejudicial  to  the  improvement  of  the  country.  The  parish  in  which 
I reside  comprises  over  9,000  acres,  and  by  tliis  book,  which  I had  from  the  Tithe  Commis- 
sioner. I find  that  it  contains  107  farms,  exceeding  thirty  acres  each.  The  county  of  Cork 
at  large,  by  the  census  returns,  contains  1,024,342  statute  acres  of  arable,  and  over  700,000 
acres  of  mountain  and  bog.  Now,  if  I am  right  in  assuming  that  the  average  extent  of  the 
farms  in  the  parish  of  Kilmurry  is  lower  than  the  average  extent  of  the  farms  in  the  other 
parishes  in  the  county  at  large— aud  T may  say  that  I am  a laud  surveyor  by  profession, 
independent  of  being  a farmer;  and  if  those  107  farms  are  contained  in  the  area  of  the 
parish  of  Kilmurry,  I find  by  calculation  that  over  12,000  farms  would  be  contained  in  the 
county  at  large,  if  the  farms  in  every  parish  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  county 
that  the  farms  in  the  parish  of  Kilmurry  do.  I find  that  they  should  he  over  12,000. 

36.  Can  you  state  whether  that  is  the  case  or  not  ? — There  are  a great  many  small  farms 
in  the  parish.  But  I am  of  opinion  that  if  every  parish  in  Ireland  had  the  same  area  as  is 
contained  in  the  parish  of  Kilmurry,  you  would  find  as  many  farms  over  thirty  acres.  This 
is  of  great  importance,  because  it  is  believed  that  Ireland  is  more  minutely  subdivided  into 
farms  than  it  really  is.  I know  if  the  government  are  determined  to  improve  the  country, 
there  can  be  no  improvement  without  a lease  ; I say  that  above  all  things,  and  I say  it  fear- 
lessly ; nor  without  compensation — because,  if  you  give  me  a term  it  might  make  me  an 
idle  fanner,  but  give  me  compensation  and  I will  make  the  most  of  my  farm.  If  a man  has 
a lease,  he  thinks  he  can  live  at  his  ease ; it  makes  an  idle  farmer  of  him,  and  a bad  season 
may  turn  him  upside  down.  Three  tilings  are  necessary  in  tliis  country — first,  a change  in 
the  system  of  farming  ; secondly,  leases  ; and  thirdly,  compensation. 

\_Tlie  witness  withdrew^] 


Kanturk,  Wednesday,  18th  September,  1S44. 

Daniel  Leahy,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  reside  '? — Bossacon,  near  Kanturk. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  And  a landed  proprietor  ? — I have  no  land  in  fee. 

4.  Do  you  farm  any  ground  ? — I have  a demesne  that  I farm,  but  I have  not  it  in  fee.  I 
have  a terminable  lease  of  some  lands  that  I hold. 

5.  Are  you  connected  with  the  management  of  property  ? — Yes,  I have  got  an  agency 
under  the  courts. 

6.  Is  it  an  extensive  one '? — No,  not  very  extensive — about  £2,000  a year. 

7.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  u* 
information  ? — Kanturk  and  Newmarket.  It  is  all  oue  district.  The  two  towns  are  withh 
four  miles  of  each  other,  and  I live  just  midway  between  the  two  towns,  and  act  as  magis- 
trate at  the  sessions  of  both  towns. 

8.  Generally  speaking,  what  is  the  description  of  the  county ; is  it  principally  in  tillage 
farms  ? — Principally  tillage  farms.  There  is  a great  variety  of  land  in  this  district.  If  I 
may  speak  of  the  barony  of  Duhallow  generally,  there  is  a great  deal  of  mountain  hi  it.  It 
isa  very  large  baron)-,  I believe  the  largest  in  Ireland,  and  this  barony  is  particularly  well 
adapted  for  improvements  in  reclamation. 

9.  In  what  respect  ? — Particularly  in  respect  to  drainage.  It  is  a very  wet  retentive  soil, 
the  whole  of  the  barony. 

10.  Is  there  mucli  waste  land,  in  your  opinion,  capable  of  being  advantageously 
reclaimed  ? — Yes.  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  in  the  barony  that  could  not  he  made  thoroughly 
productive  by  draining  and  manure. 

11.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving? — They  are  getting  a little  into  draining  ; and 
oflate  we  have  got  a farming  society  that  has  done  some  good  in  that  respect. 

12.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Lime;  and  that  lias  a very  good  effect  upon 
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tlie  wet  land  that  is  drained.  It  has  an  extraordinary  effect  in  this  district.  Land  worth 
nothing  comparatively  before,  when  drained  and  limed,  particularly  if  it  was  never  burned, 
which  is  a very  bad  system,  becomes  very  excellent  land.  I had  an  instance  of  ten  acres  of 
land  myself,  which  were  very  wet  and  merely  tit  for  snipes,  and  I chained  it  and  limed  it, 
and  I had  a most  extraordinary  crop  of  hay  this  year,  though  it  was  only  two  years  since  it 
was  chained. 

13.  At  what  cost  did  you  chain  it? — I did  not  drain  it  on  Mr.  Smith’s  plan,  but  the 
general  plan  of  the  country.  Mr.  Smith’s  plan  was  not  very  well  known  in  the  country  at 
that  time. 

14.  Can  you  state  at  what  cost  it  was  chained  ?— I do  not  know  that  I could  exactly.  It 
did  not  cost  much. 

15.  How  soon  did  you  conceive  yourself  repaid  your  expenditure  by  the  crops  ? — I am 
certain  in  this  year’s  crop.  I had  over  nine  tons  of  hay  to  the  Irish  acre.  It  was  quite  a 
curiosity  in  point  of  produce,  and  it  is  only  two  years  since  I drained  it. 

16.  You  think  your  crop  this  year  will  repay  you  the  cost  ? — Yes,  I am  quite  sure  of  it. 

17.  Have  you  any  agricultural  superintendent  in  this  district  ? — No,  there  is  not.  We 
have  been  often  discussing  it  as  a matter  of  great  importance  if  we  could  have  such  a thing, 
or  had  the  means  to  afford  it. 

18.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  this  district  ? — Indeed  they 
vary  very  much  ; but  about  thirty  or  forty  acres — I speak  of  the  Irish  plantation  acre. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  by  the  fanners? — There  is  no  rotation 
of  crops — nothing  in  that  way  as  yet,  except  amongst  gentlemen ; but  the  system  of  cropping 
is  very  bad : first,  potatoes  ; and  then,  if  the  land  is  fit  for  wheat,  wheat ; sometimes  two 
crops  of  potatoes;  very  generally  two  crops  of  potatoes,  then  wheat,  barley,  and  oats; 
after  which  one  manuring,  which  is  only  a most  destructive  system ; then  again  potatoes, 
and  so  on. 

20.  Are  there  any  large  grazing  farms  ? — Not  in  the  inland  part  of  this  barony.  In  the 
mountains  there  are  ; but  not  in  the  lowland  part  of  the  barony. 

21.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy  ? — On  the  mountains ; not  in 
the  inland,  except  where  families  make  arrangements  among  themselves,  the  landlord  letting 
a farm  to  one,  and  then  he  dirides  it ; but  leases  are  not  made  to  joint  tenants. 

22.  Is  the  system  of  diriding  among  families  still  continued  to  any  extent? — Yes,  it  still 
continues,  on  the  mountains  particular!}',  and  we  consider  it  a very  bad  system.  It  causes 
constant  disputes  at  the  petty  sessions  about  boundaries,  and  these  family  arrangements 
broken  through,  constantly  lead  to  broils  and  battles  amongst  themselves. 

23.  In  what  manner  in  this  county  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — It  is  generally  done  by  proposal. 
When  a farm  is  to  be  let,  it  is  advertised,  or  it  is  well  known  in  the  country,  and  then 
persons  propose  for  it ; and  generally  speaking,  the  person  who  puts  in  the  highest  proposal, 
if  he  is  a man  of  substance,  gets  the  farm. 

24.  Is  there  any  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Always. 

25.  What  is  the  preference  shown  to  him  ? — If  the  occupying  tenant  has  been  a good 
one  and  is  inclined  to  re-take  the  farm,  I think  he  is  seldom  or  ever  refused ; the  landlord 
and  him  make  a private  arrangement  between  themselves — that  is  the  usual  mode.  When 
land  is  advertised  in  general  it  follows  that  the  occupying  tenant  has  done  with  it. 

26.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — I think  good  peat 
land  averages  about  30s.  the  plantation  acre — that  is  about  our  average  here  when  land  is 
fairly  let ; and  I think  it  is  generally  fairly  let  in  this  neighbourhood. 

27.  What  quantity  of  wheat  will  a farmer  tilling  in  the  usual  way  obtain  from  that  land  ?— 
Our  average  is  about  eight  bags  of  twenty  stones. 

28.  What  quantity  of  barley  would  you  expect  from  it? — About  six  barrels  of  thirty-six  stones 
to  each  barrel.  There  is  not  much  barley  grown  ; it  is  not  considered  a good  barley  country. 

29.  What  quantity  of  oats  should  you  expect  ? — Oats  are  very  short  this  year ; we  have 
not  more  than  half  the  crop  of  oats  this  year.  Generally  speaking,  six  barrels  of  thirty- 
three  stones  to  the  acre. 

30.  What  proportion  in  this  district  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  considerably  less  than  the  price  at  which  land  is  let. 
I do  not  think  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  any  standard  at  all ; we  do  not  look  upon  it 
as  any  standard  in  regard  to  the  value  of  land. 

31.  What  objection  is  there  to  it? — It  certainly  is  far  lower  than  the  real  value  of  land. 

32.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  its  being  lower  than  the  real  value  ? I do 

not  know  the  cause  of  it.  I should  think,  as  to  land  worth  30s.  an  acre,  the  average  of 
the  poor  law  valuation  would  be  upon  that  land  about  20s. ; that  was  about  the  general 
average. 

33.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — That  depends  upon 
the  landlord  very  much.  Here  there  are  some  large  landed  proprietors  and  a great  many 
small  ones.  The  large  landed  proprietors  demand  their  rent  one  gale  within  the  other; 
generally  about  that  time.  The  small  proprietors,  some  of  them,  demand  the  rent  soon  after 
it  is  due — that  depends  entirely  upon  the  landlord ; but  we  are  very  fortunate  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  way  of  landlords.  We  have  scarcely  an  instance  of  a sale  or  distress  made  at 
all.  Our  pounds  are  scarcely  ever  used  here. 

34.  "What  mode  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  a tenant  who  cannot  pay  ?— When  a landlord 
finds  that  a tenant  has  no  chance  of  paying,  he  generally  makes  an  arrangement  and  gets 
?id  of  him,  giving  hint  his  crops  and  letting  him  go  away ; and  if  he  cannot  do  that,  an 
fljgfifoftont  is  generally  resorted  to, 
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35.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders?— 
Yes ; that  has  crept  very  much  into  this  country,  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of 
banks  in  most  of  the  small  towns,  but  the  tenant  looks  upon  it  as  a very  great  accommo- 
dation to  him. 

36.  What  is  the  system  usually  pursued? — The  tenant  draws  upon  the  landlord  or  joins 
him  in  a note  at  the  bank  for  his  rent,  and  makes  himself  personally  responsible.  The  time 
that  is  given  at  the  bank  is  three  months,  and  they  discount  those  bills  at  six  per  cent. 
The  landlord  gets  the  money  at  the  bank,  and  in  a great  many  cases  has  to  assist  the  tenant 
afterwards  in  meeting  the  bill ; but  there  is  a great  deal  of  good  feeling  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  this  country. 

37.  Is  there  any  system  by  which  the  agents  are  in  the  habit  in  the  district  of  taking  the 
tenant's  bills  ? — I do  not  think  there  is ; I do  not  think  that  the  agents  do  that.  When  I 
speak  of  agents,  I mean  the  agents  of  the  principal  landed  proprietors ; some  of  the  small 
agents  may  do  so. 

38.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fond  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent  ? No  I do 

not  think  he  does.  There  is  only  one  loan  fond  in  the  town  of  Newmarket,  upon  a small 
scale  ; they  do  not  depend  upon  it  at  all.  The  tradesmen  in  the  town  may  borrow  money 
to  meet  the  rent  of  then-  houses  from  the  loan  fond. 

39.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? They  are 

always  up  to  a particular  day ; the  landlord  is  very  glad  to  be  able  to  give  a receipt  up  to 
a particular  day. 

40.  In  the  management  of  properties  under  the  courts,  are  the  receipts  given  on  account 
or  up  to  the  day  ? — They  are  given  on  account ; they  do  not  give  receipts  up  to  the  day. 
The  receivers  under  the  courts  do  not  do  that. 

41.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? — Apprehensions  that  there  may  be  a mistake  between 
the  former  receiver  and  the  tenant ; they  are  afraid  of  committing  themselves  in  any  way. 

42.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  a good  many  middlemen  in  the  district. 

43.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  compai-ed  with  the  tenantry  under 
the  proprietors  ? — I tliink  they  are  just  as  well  off. 

44.  When  you  speak  of  middlemen,  do  you  mean  persons  having  perpetuities,  or  termin- 
able leases  ? — Some  have  leases  for  999  years,  and  some  for  shorter  periods  ; but  most  of 
the  middlemen  have  long  leases. 

45.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  properties  under  the 

management  of  the  courts  compared  with  those  under  the  neighbouring  landlords  ? No  • 

I think  they  are  about  the  same.  The  land  held  under  the  court  is  let  as  high  as  any  other 
land  now. 

46.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease  ? — The  tenants  hold 
more  often  by  agreement  for  a lease  than  a lease.  It  depends  upon  the  landlord.  At  any 
time  when  they  wish  to  go  to  the  expense  of  taking  out  leases,  they  get  a few  lines  saying 
he  will  give  them  a lease ; or  a proposal  is  accepted,  and  when  the  tenant  chooses  to  come 
to  the  landlord  with  his  leases  perfected,  the  landlord  signs  them : but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  tenants  hold  under  leases  or  agreements  for  leases. 
There  is  one  large  proprietor,  Lord  Egmont ; he  lives  in  England,  and  is  a very  good 
landlord,  except  in  one  respect — he  lets  his  land  very  cheap,  but  gives  no  lease.  I have 
had  conversations  with  some  of  his  tenants,  and  they  have  told  me  that  they  would  pay 
double  the  rent  he  puts  upon  them  if  he  would  give  them  a lease.  He  has  some  of  the  best 
land  in  the  county,  that  he  lets  from  15s.  to  16s.  the  plantation  acre. 

47.  What  is  the  usual  term  of  the  leases,  where  they  hold  by  leases  ? — Generally  three 
lives.  That  is  more  general  than  any  other  term  with  some  landlords. . Others  do  not  give 
so  long.  Mr.  Tierney  gives  a life  and  twenty-one  years  concurrent.  He  has  a large  pro- 
perty about  here. 

48.  In  the  cases  of  them  holding  under  a proposal,  is  it  usual  for  the  tenant  to  have  a 
copy  of  that  proposal  accepted? — Yes,  it  is.  It  is  usual  to  have  it  accepted,  and  for  the 
tenant  to  have  a copy. 

49.  Is  the  term  of  the  lease  usually  set  forth  in  the  agreement  ? — Yea,  it  is. 

50.  Is  that  agreement,  in  your  opinion,  a satisfactory  mode  of  holding  ? — It  turns  out 
so.  It  is  sometimes  perhaps  not  so  ; but  generally  speaking,  it'is  satisfactory.  I know  of 
hundreds  of  tenants  who  hold  in  that  way,  and  still  continue  to  hold ; and  they  could  get 
leases  perfected  at  any  moment  they  wished. 

5 L By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly  ?— So  far  as  building  in  this  country  is  concerned,  until  very  lately  there  were  no 
good  houses,  mostly  cabins,  nothing  much  better,  and  those  were  built  by  the  tenants ; and 
so  far  as  permanent  improvements  go,  until  the  system  of  draining,  commenced  to  set  in  a 
little,  there  was  no  permanent  improvement — there  wras  scarcely  a farm  *which  was  not  in  a 
worse  state  when  the  tenant  gave  it  up  than  when  he  got  it.  . . 

52.  Has  there  been  any  change  latterly? — Yes,  in  the  last  few  years.  Landlords  in 
general,  Mr.  Tierney  in  particular,  has  done  a great  deal  to  get  houses  built.  It  was  Lord 
Egmont’s,  but  he  has  come  into  it ; and  when  he  was  agent  he  got  a good  number  of  slated 
houses  built. 

53.  Can  you  state  under  what  terms  they  were  built? — He  allowed  for  them  out  of  the 
rent,  I believe,  in  every  instance. 

54.  Do  you  mean  the  full  cost  of  building  those  houses  ? — Yes. 

55.  Has  he  continued  to  do  so  since  the  estate  became  his  own  ? — There  are  one  or  two 
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instances  where  he  did  not  allow  the  full.  There  is  a wealthy  man  in  this  town.  Mr.  Barry, 
who  built  a very  good  house  upon  part  of  his  estate,  and  I doubt  if  he  allowed  him  all  of 
it.  He  allowed  him  a good  deal. 

56.  Is  it  his  general  rule  to  allow  the  entire  cost  of  building  slated  houses  ? — Yes. 

57.  And  offices  ? — Yes,  and  offices. 

58.  How  is  the  plan  and  the  cost  of  the  house  determined? — lie  superintends  it  a <*ood 
deal  himself.  He  very  often  sees  it — two  or  three  times  a year. 

59.  Do  the  tenants,  in  the  first  instance,  submit  a plan  to  Mr.  Tierney? — Yes.  He  haa 
one  plan  for  all  his  houses. 

60.  Do  you  mean  one  plan  for  farms  of  a certain  description  ? — His  farms  are  generally 
let  with  about  the  same  complement  of  land  attached  to  each  farm — from  eighty  to  loo 
acres. 

61.  What-  may  be  the  cost  of  a bouse  and  offices? — Between  £300  and  £400. 


62.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  for  any  other  improvements  upon  farms  by  Mr.  Tier- 
ey  ? — Yes,  there  is.  He  is  very  fond  of  building  walls  about  his  farms,  and  thosi 


those  he  does 

lie  makes  a plantation  generally  and  a wall  round  each 


at  his  own  expense  iu  general 
farm. 

63.  Is  there  any  allowance  for  draining  ? — I have  beard  of  some  instances  where  he 
made  allowances  for  draining  ; but  I do  not  know  whether  he  docs  generally.  I tiiink  Mr. 
Tierney  is  more  anxious  about  buildings  than  the  land  part. 

64.  What  generally  is  the  description  of  the  out  offices  and  houses  which  Mr.  Tierney 
pays  for  on  these  farms  ? — A barn,  a stable,  a cow  house,  and  turf  house ; those  generally 
constitute  the  range  of  the  offices. 


05.  Is  it  the  case  now  that  upon  most  farms  upon  his  property  there  is  a barn,  a stable, 
and  cow  house,  where  there  is  a slated  house? — Yes.  upon  every* farm  that  is  in  tliis  neigh* 


, Are  you  enabled  to  state  to  what  extent  the  system  has  been  carried,  or  how  many 
is  and  offices  have  been  so  built? — He  lias  an  extensive  estate  about  five  or  six  miles 


bourhood. 

G6.  . 

houses  and  offices  have  been  so  built  ? — Ho  lias  ail  extensive  estate  about  five  or  six  miles 
from  tliis,  near  a place  called  Churclitown : it  is  more  extensive  than  this,  and  he  has  built 
there  slated  houses  and  offices  upon  all  the  farms  upon  that  estate,  and  I should  tiiink 
there  are,  at  least,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  as  many  more,  at 
least,  in  the  Churclitown  direction.  He  has  built  forty  slated  houses  for  tenants  altogether 
at  the  least. 


67.  Within  what  period  should  you  say  those  houses  have  been  built? — Within  a 
period  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years — since  he  became  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
property. 

68.  Does  a similar  system  of  encouragement  exist  on  any  of  the  adjoining  estates?— No, 
there  is  nothing  similar  to  ir. 

69.  Is  there  any  system  of  encouraging  the  building  of  houses  ?— No ; there  are  no  other 
slated  houses  built  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Tierney’s. 

7°.  Is  there  any  encouragement  given  for  draining  or  agricultural  improvements,  upon 
any  adjoining  estate  ? — No : there  may  he  a little  thing — part  of  a gale  of  rent  may  be 
forgiven  if  a man  has  his  farm  in  a good  state : hut  no  regular  system. 

71.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Tierney’s  estate,  was  the  building  of  these  houses,  or  the  paying 
lor  them  on  Ins  part,  made  a part  of  the  agreement  with  the  tenants  when  the  tenants 
were  given  their  farms?— Yes;  he  required  them  to  build  a slated  house. 

<2.  Did  lie  undertake  to  build  them  as  a part  of  the  agreement? — I do  not  know:  I 
have  no  land  from  him  myself.  I do  not  know  any  thing  of  it  but  by  public  report.  I do 
not  think  he  engaged  to  build  them : I think  he  required  the  house  to  be  built  upon  a 
certain  plan,  and  “ I will  allow  you  for  them.” 


73.  Doyou  know  whether  an  increased  rent  was  required  from  the  tenant,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  allowance  made  by  him  ? — I think  not.  The  land  would  let  as  high  if  there 
was  no  house  at  all.  ° 


twig  D°eS  ^ 3116  *,le  g00ll~"'m  of  felms  l>rcvail  at  aU  in  tliis  district  ? — No  such 


To  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  tliis  district  ?— Indeed,  very  little 

of  h ter,rt  v ^ aa  } remember  it.  There  have  been  some  consolidations 

or  tarins,  but  upon  a very  limited  scale. 

.vie',?0  vfh°.SUibletl“g  °f  &rmS’  ” *lw  s“Mi’ri‘ling  of  them,  still  continue  to  anv  great 
extent  / — les,  it.  docs  to  a great  extent.  * 

eW  nf  f!ree“b0tkdoeiit  ?e;1??-IIpon  most  of  ,,ie  Properties  amongst  the  low 
nwrf  ftyTf!' *}'  hen  they  find  themselves  reduced  in  circumstances,  and  are  not  able  to 

them  Is  much  Vll  yf°f  * part  f la“d  t0  a “““  "'ho  «™es  in  and  advances 

S £ the  farm  “ °™f?i  tton  he  gets  a part  of  it.  The  subletting  is  com 

lordddnes  nS  otfe^t  tS”tC’  1°  * , ° °f  pe[a0?s’  wh°  are  obliged  to  do  it,  and  the  land- 
sometimes’t^e^eryYestVeiiant?6^8  ^ and  we  reckon  that  the  small  holder  is 

>*** 

smaH  tenantry  improving  in  their  condition?— I think  that  they  are  getting 


on  better  than  tbe  large  class. 

80.  To  whs ' - - 

acres.  I think 


8°'  sittat  °f  Finns  ivould  you  apply  that  observation  ?-From  silty  to  100 

and  is  bSto  off  48  &>m  6,ght  ten  acrea  18  tbe  best : he  pays  the  rent  better, 
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81.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  improving? — There  is  great  want  of  employ- 
ment here. 

82.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  usually  paid  to  them  ? — Eightpence  a day  is  the  usual  hire 
to  a labouring  man. 

53.  With  or  without  food  ? — Without  food. 

54.  Is  that  usually  paid  in  cash  ? — It  is  oftener  paid  by  a potato  garden,  and  the  con- 
acre system.  The  labourer  would  rather  be  paid  by  the  means  of  a potato  garden  than  in 
cash. 

85.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  con-acre  for  potatoes? — I think  between  £7  and 
£8  the  acre  on  the  average,  the  plantation  acre. 

86.  Is  that  for  land  winch  is  manured  by  the  farmer? — Yes. 

87.  Is  that  generally  paid  in  labour,  or  how?— Almost  always  in  labour.  The  labourer 
generally  has,  after  paying  for  his  potato  garden,  something  coming  to  him  from  the 
former. 

88.  What  does  ho  usually  pay  him  for  his  house  ? — He  pays  30s.  or  40s. 

89.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district ?— None  whatever;  at  least 
none  for  twenty  years. 

90.  With  respect  to  agency,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of 
different  classes — as,  for  example,  the  estates  of  large  proprietors,  are  they  better  managed 
than  those  of  small ; or  those  of  absentees  better  than  those  of  residents  ? — I think  that 
they  are  about  the  same.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  difference.  I think  the  land  of 
absentees  is  let,  generally  speaking,  at  a fair  rate  ; and  although  we  all  reprobate  them  as 
much  as  possible,  still  we  must  admit  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  would  rather  have  a 
farm  from  an  absentee  than  a resident  proprietor.  Absentees  generally  are  persons  who 
can  afford  to  let  the  land  at  a cheaper  rate  than  the  residents ; and  it  is  generally  let 
cheaper  than  the  land  let  by  residents. 

91.  Do  you  know  the  fees  usually  paid  to  bailiffs  or  drivers  on  enforcing  the  rent? 

There  is  very  little  of  that  here.  We  seldom  hear  of  a man  being  distrained  in  the  district. 
But  when  such  a thing  does  take  place,  the  driver’s  fee  is  4s.  6d.  for  distraining  the  cattle, 
and  taking  them  to  the  pound. 

92.  Is  the  custom  continued  here  of  giving  fees  to  the  agents  on  granting  leases  ? — I do 
not  think  it  is.  If  it  is,  it  is  very  covert ; we  do  not  know  any  thing  about  it.  It  used  to 
be  practised  very  much  formerly,  but  I doubt  if  it  is  now. 

93.  Or  exactions  by  the  bailiff? — No,  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 

94.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  this  district  ? — The  25th  of 
March  is  the  usual  season,  and  it  is  a bad  season.  We  consider  if  it  could  be  altered,  the 
29th  of  September  would  be  a much  better  time.  By  that  means  the  farmer  would  have 
his  land  in  a good  state  of  preparation  for  the  ensuing  year. 

95.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  district  ? — The  county 
cess  differs  very  much.  Some  cesses  it  is  considerably  lower  than  others.  It  was  more  than 
one-fourth  higher  this  tune  than  last,  in  consequence  of  some  new  roads  and  new  works 
going  on. 

96.  At  what  season  is  it  usually  levied  ? — They  take  a long  time  to  collect  it.  The 
collector  commences  very  soon  after  each  assizes.  It  is  a large  barony,  and  his  man  goes 
about  and  tries  to  have  all  collected  against  the  ensuing  assizes.  It  takes  a long  time  to 
collect  it ; they  are  always  at  it  in  fact. 

97..  Do  you  know  whether  they  lodge  the  money  to  the  account  of  the  county  at  the 
time  it  is  collected,  or  retain  it  in  their  own  hands  till  the  assizes  ? — I do  not  know  how 
they  manage  in  the  way  of  lodging  it,  but  our  collector  is  a very  wealthy  man ; and  I 
do  not  think  he  ever  thinks  about  it,  he  leaves  all  the  gentlemen  until  almost  the  last.  He 
commences  with  the  districts  most  difficult  to  collect  amongst  the  small  people ; but  he 
leaves  all  the  large  sums  till  he  is  desired  to  pay  them  himself. 

98.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — In  the  next 
gale.  We  have  no  great  experience  of  it  here ; yet  that  is  what  they  intend  to  do.  We 
have  only  had  one  rate  struck  two  or  three  months  ago  ; and  even  a great  deal  of  that 
has  not  been  collected  yet.  If  a tenant  owes  a back  gale,  I do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  allowed  in  the  next  payment ; we  have  had  no  experience  of  that  yet. 

99.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — One  thing 
that  strikes  me  is,  that  the  landlords  who  give  leases  to  then-  tenants  do  the  wisest  thing. 
If  I were  a large  landed  proprietor  and  had  a good  deal  of  land  to  let,  next  March  I would 
give  leases  to  all  the  tenants. 

100.  To  what  extent  ? — Leases  for  three  lives.  I prefer  lives  to  years,  for  one  reason : 
latterly  a system  has  crept  in  in  this  country  of  effecting  insurances  upon  lives — it  is  a very 
admirable  plan  ; for  the  tenant  by  that  means  when  his  term  expires  will  have  a sum  coming 
to  him  from  the  insurance  office,  which  will  be  the  sure  means  of  enabling  him  to  take  his 
farm  again. 

y Id-  You  mentioned  that  Mr.  Tierney  gives  a lease  of  twenty-one  years  and  one  life  ? — 

102.  Are  the  tenants,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  estate,  satisfied  with  that  lease  ? — 
he7  would  rather  get  longer  leases,  but  he  will  not  give  any  longer. 

103.  Of  course  the  tenants  would  prefer  a lease  the  longer  it  is,  but  do  they  feel  that 
tourteen  or  twenty-one  years  with  the  encouragement  he  gives  is  a reasonable  lease,  and 
55  _^uch  as  they  could  expect  ? — Some  of  them,  but  others  would  prefer  a longer. 

104.  Are  the  tenantry  on  Mr.  Tierney’s  estate  doing  much  in  the  way  of  improvements 

Part  III.  Xf 
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18/A  Sept.,  1844.  themselves  upon  their  farms  ? — Yes ; with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  have  then-  farms  in 
~~~  very  nice  order.  . ...... 

. 773.  105.  Do  they  appear  to  be  improving  more  than  their  neighbours  on  the  adjoining 

Daniel  Leahy,  esq.  estates  ?_'f  hev  are  a better  class  of  persons. 

106.  Do  you  attribute  then-  improvements  to  the  encouragement  Mr.  Tierney  is  giving 

them  ? When  they  took  the  farms  they  were  men  of  substance,  but  the  encouragement 

they  have  received  has  enabled  them  to  improve  in  their  circumstances.  With  respect  to  the 
county  cess,  we  consider  that  it  is  not  sometimes  collected  hi  the  way  that  it  ought  to  be  in 
this  comity ; it  is  a good  deal  complained  of.  The  high  constable  sends  out  his  warrant  to 
the  collector,  and  he  then  appoints  a certain  person  on  each  ploughland  to  whom  he  gives 
his  warrant ; that  person  he  gives  the  warrant  to  he  holds  accountable  for  the  cess  of  the 
whole  ploughland.  Instances  have  occurred  where  there  was  a defaulter,  and  the  man  who 
got  the  warrant  was  held  accountable,  and  his  cattle  in  fact  distrained  for  the  balance  that 
was  due  from  this  defaulter  after  paying  his  own  part.  Therefore,  we  consider  here  that 
if  the  county  cess  was  collected  in  the  same  way  as  the  poor  rate,  and  each  person  merely 
accounted  for  his  own  part,  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

107.  Is  any  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  applotment  held  here  ? — No ; that  would  remedy 
a good  deal  of  it,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  done — what  is  everybody’s  business,  is  nobody’s, 
as  the  saying  is ; and  it  is  not  done  : the  whole  thing  is  in  confusion. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


774.,  The  Reverend  Jeremiah  Beechinor,  sworn  and  examined. 

Rev.  Jer.  Beechinor.  j You  are  parish  priest  of  Newmarket  ? — Yes. 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Fourteen  years  last  March. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  is  the  parish  occupied  by  farmers  holding  large  or  small  farms?— 
Very  few  large  farms ; they  are  what  are  called  joint  farms.  It  is  all  a mountainous 
country,  and  taken  in  common  by  two  or  three  brothers  joining  in  a tract  of  mountain, 
which  they  divide  among  then1  children,  when  they  come  of  age  or  get  married. 

4.  Is  that  system  of  holding  in  common  a good  system  ? — I think  it  most  ruinous.  It 
leads  to  a great  deal  of  law  and  litigation,  which  prevails  there  more  than  in  the  valley ; 
and  I heard  the  assistant-barrister  say,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  apply  to  withdraw  one 
of  the  sessions  from  Kanturk — that  he  thought  the  frequent  petty  sessions  encouraged  more 
or  less  this  spirit  of  litigation.  When  there  are  two  or  three  tenants,  one  wishes  to  graze, 
another  wishes  to  till ; one  may  have  a large  family,  and  another  no  family ; there  is  no 
regular  bound  or  ditch  between  the  farms,  and  trespass  is  the  consequence.  The  cattle  of 
one  goes  upon  the  share  of  another  man,  and  that  leads  to  the  impounding  of  the  cattle, 
and  a summons  before  the  magistrates,  and  thus  bad  feeling  arises  between  neighbours  and 
relations,  which  I have  frequently  to  settle  among  the  people ; and  though  I take  as  much 
pains  as  any  clergyman,  I have  not  succeeded. 

5.  Have  any  pains  been  taken  by  the  landlord  to  divide  those  fanns  ? — Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. The  property  in  Newmarket  is  the  property  of  three  gentlemen,  Lord  Cork,  Lord 
Lisle,  and  Mr.  Allworth,  who  is  a very  considerate,  good  man,  I must  admit. 

6.  Is  the  parish  a very  extensive  one  ? — Yes,  the  largest  in  the  county  of  Cork.  It  com- 
prises 42,000  statute  acres  ; but  it  is  a parish  which  you  cannot  travel  through,  except  by 
one  or  two  roads,  for  want  of  roads.  We  have  the  finest  limestone  quarries,  and  the  finest 
lime  in  the  world,  and  all  we  want  is  roads  to  enable  the  fanners  to  improve.  The  land  is 
not  barren ; it  is  a deep  velvet  surface,  easily  drained,  for  the  undulations  of  the  land  are 
considerable,  and  afford  facilities  for  draining.  We  have  limestone  quarries  and  turbary  in 
abundance,  and  all  we  want  is  an  opportunity  to  take  away  the  stone  from  the  quarries.  I 
have  known  persons  to  be  obliged  to  carry  this  manure  in  baskets  on  their  backs,  for  wan: 
of  roads.  Mr.  Freeman,  of  Castle  Ker,  is  opening  a very  large  road,  but  it  is  a county  road. 

7 . Are  any  of  the  landlords  in  the  district  in  the  habit  of  assisting  their  tenants  by  making 
roads?— Lord  Cork  is  the  only  one  who  has  done  so  ; he  has  contributed  £400  or  £500 to 
the  road  I speak  of,  and  Mr.  Freeman  £50,  and  other  proprietors  other  sums,  but  it  is  an 
expensive  road. 

8.  W ould  the  incomes  of  the  landlords  be  considerably  increased  by  the  opening  of 
roads? — Yes,  very  considerably. 

. 9-  -^re  there  many  middlemen  in  the  parish  ?— No ; but  few.  Lord  Cork  has  none ; Lord 
Lisle  has  none ; Mr.  Allworth  has  some, — a great-grandfather  of  his  gave  leases  to  the 
great-grandfather  of  the  present  middleman. 

10.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  tenants  of  this  middleman,  compared  with  those 
holding  under  the  head  landlord? — Very  miserable.  The  tenantry  of  Lord  Cork  are  com- 
paratively comfortable,  and  the  late  Lord  Lisle  had  as  happy  a tenantry  as  we  could  expect 
in  such  a locality;  but  the  present  lord  has  a large  family,  and  cannot  afford  it;  and  I 
believe  the  property  is  managed  just  now  by  an  agent  who  has  not  the  name  of  being  con- 
siderate with  the  tenantry  : I know  he  has  got  the  name  of  being  oppressive.  He  probably 
See  Mr.  Cramer's  thinks  that  Lord  Lisle  cannot  afford  to  be  indulgent.  Mr.  Thomas  Cramer,  who  lives  near 
Statement,  Kinsale,  is  the  agent. 

Appendix  B,  No.  81.  1 1.  In  what  respects  is  it  thought  by  the  people  that  he  is  oppressive  ?— I know  this  is 

not  the  place  to  allude  to  politics,  but  I have  known  him  to  call  for  the  running  gale  on 
some  of  the  tenants,  and  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  were  freeholders  of  th® 
county,  and  had  gone  to  the  election  to  vote  on  the  side  he  did  not  approve  of. 

: 12.  Has  that  occurred  in  many  instances  ?— In  as  many  as  he  could  controL 
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13.  Do  you  mean  to  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  rent  has  been  required  from 
those  who  voted,  when  it  has  not  been  required  from  those  who  had  no  vote  ? — Yes,  to  my 
own  knowledge  ; and  it  was  through  me  that  some  of  those  parties  got  the  money  out  of 
the  bank  to  pay  the  rent.  I thought  it  my  duty  to  assist  them  as  far  as  I could. 

14.  How  long  is  it  since  that  occurred  ? — There  are  but  three  or  four  freeholders  in  the 
parish  : and  there  are  two  men,  whose  names  I could  give,  who  were  treated  in  that  way, 
and  who  on  going  to  Cramer  House  at  Kinsale  with  their  rent,  were  refused,  because  it 
was  not  in  gold  or  in  silver ; he  refused  the  national  paper,  and  I believe  for  no  reason  but 
to  annoy  them. 

15.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — The  people  told  me  so,  and  are  ready  to  make  affidavit  of  it. 

16.  When  was  this? — About  in  the  last  twelve  months. 

17.  When  was  the  last  contested  election? — About  three  years  since. 

18.  Are  those  the  people  you  allude  to  when  you  speak  of  Mr.  Cramer  being  oppressive  ? — 
Yes. 

19.  Have  any  other  cases  occurred,  to  your  knowledge,  besides  those  three  or  four,  in 
regard  to  elections  ? — Most  of  the  lands  on  Lord  Lisle’s  estate  are  in  a very  bad  condition, 
and  some  of  them  cannot  be  reclaimed,  in  my  opinion,  except  by  burning  them,  so  coarse 
are  they ; and  I recollect  about  five  years  ago  the  poor  people,  some  of  them  at  least,  were 
brought  before  the  magistrates  and  fined  in  the  sum  of  £20,  which  is  the  legal  fine  for 
attempting  to  bum  these  lands  ; but  in  my  humble  opinion  they  could  not  be  reclaimed 
otherwise. 

20.  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  unreclaimed  land  that  was  burned  ? — Yes,  perfectly  so ; 
and  I believe  they  did  it  to  improve  the  land,  for  to  my  knowledge  they  put  out  a great 
deal  of  lime  upon  the  surface,  after  the  burning,  to  bring  them  into  something  like  culti- 
vation. 

21.  Had  they  received  any  notice  previously,  cautioning  them  against  burning? — I am 
not  aware  that  they  had  in  that  case ; they  are  supposed  to  know  the  law  of  the  land,  but 
there  is  an  under-agent  or  driver,  who  has  become  obnoxious  to  the  tenants  at  large,  in 
consequence  of  a disposition  on  his  part  to  favour  some  of  the  tenants  who  are  his  own 
relatives,  and  they  think  it  is  he  that  brought  the  ire  of  Mr.  Cramer  upon  them.  I am 
merely  giving  my  impression,  from  my  frequent  intercourse  with  the  people. 

22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Mostly  by  lease.  There  is  a 
portion  of  Mr.  Allworth’s  property  let  without  lease  ; and  I am  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  state,  that  though  that  land  has  been  without  lease  for  forty  years,  and  neither 
he  nor  his  father  gave  any  leases  of  the  property,  that  none  of  the  tenants  have  been  dis- 
turbed, and  scarcely  any  change  made  in  the  rent. 

23.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  effected  in  the  district  ? — 
Partly  by  the  landlord,  but  eventually  by  the  tenant ; for  though  he  may  get  timber  and 
slates  for  a house,  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  of  course  the  value  of  the  land  will  increase 
to  another  tenant,  or  to  the  tenant  in  being,  if  continued,  in  proportion  to  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  land. 

24.  Do  I understand  you  to  state  that  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  generally 
give  slates  and  timber  ? — No  ; in  very  few  instances,  comparatively  speaking.  I may  be 
able  to  instance  not  more  than  twenty  cases,  in  a population  of  10,000. 

25.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  in  respect  of  draining  the  land? — We  are  a good  deal 
backward  in  the  world.  It  is  only  of  late  that  a stranger  could  make  his  way  through 
Newmarket  to  the  county  of  Kerry  or  Limerick  ; it  is  only  of  late  we  have  got  a few  roads 
from  government,  and  we  are  only  now  thinking  of  draining— we  hear  of  it. 

26.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — Indeed  very  few.  I 
know  there  have  been  some  few  instances  of  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Newmarket. 

27.  Under  what  circumstances  did  those  instances  take  place? — The  principal  object 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  to  get  rid  of  these  terre  tenants,  and  to  give  a large  farm  to 
one  man,  who  would  build  a good  house  upon  it,  and  make  it  look  well  to  the  eye,  and  to 
enlarge  the  farms. 

28.  What  became  of  the  tenants  who  were  removed  ? — Driven  either  into  the  villages,  or 
to  Kanturk,  or  to  seek  for  an  asylum  in  America  or  other  parts  of  the  world. 

29.  What  quantity  of  land  did  they  hold  ? — Some  fifteen,  and  some  twenty  or  thirty 
acres. 

30.  What  was  their  condition  ? — They  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  comfortable,  and  men 
very  well  able  to  live. 

31.  Had  they  held  under  middlemen,  or  had  they  held  previously  under  the  same  land- 
lord that  removed  them  ? — Under  the  same  landlord  that  removed  them. 

32.  Did  they  owe  any  rent  ? — Yes,  I believe  they  did.  The  rents  were  promised  to  be 
allowed  in  a certain  way,  and  those  allowances  were  not  made  at  the  end  of  the  term. 
They  were  promised  to  be  allowed  in  the  last  year,  perhaps  a year’s  rent,  and  not  being 
allowed  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  meet  the  rent. 

33.  Had  their  leases  expired  ? — In  some  cases. 

34.  In  what  number  of  cases  can  you  state  the  parties  to  have  been  dispossessed  ? — Not 
beyond  five  or  six  cases.  I may  have  heard  of  some  others,  but  I confine  myself  to  those 
that  came  under  my  own  knowledge. 

35.  Can  you  state  whether  any  allowance  was  made  to  them,  or  any  means  given  to  them 
to  establish  themselves  elsewhere? — Yes,  I believe  there  were  some  means  given  them. 

36.  Can  you  state  any  other  instances  in  which  parties  have  been  dispossessed  from 
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18/A  Sept.,  1844.  lands  previously  in  their  possession  ? — The  lands  of  Liscubba,  in  the  west  riding  of  the 

countv  of  Cork*  were  held  bv  the  family  of  the  Beeclimors  for  many  years,  under  Mr. 

774.  James  Foott.  I must  here  remark  that  Mr.  Foott  came  upon  the  lands  of  late  ; my 

Rev.  Jer.  Beechinor.  fatlicr  iiaq  tbem  unt}er  Mr.  Beamish  before  I was  born.  Some  slated  houses  were  built, 

g,e  Mr  Fooll's  and  the  lands  otherwise  improved  by  the  tenants,  having  been  rocky  and  barren  soil 
" Evidence.  when  taken.  That  Mr.  Foott.  the  landlord,  promised  to  allow  for  those  buildings  and 

/Jfo,  T0-i-  improvements  in  part ; but  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  he  not  only  did  not  allow 

/ " anv  thing  for  said  improvements,  but  demanded  immediate  possession,  and  refused  to 

n-ive  back  the  above  lands  to  said  family,  although  he  could  not  claim  Is.  rent  as  being 
due  to  him  at  the  expiration  of  the  term.  That  he  told  me,  two  years  before  the 
expiration  of  the  lease,  that  he  would  never  give  my  brothers  a renewed  term  of  the 
lands,  because  of  the  use  they  made  of  the  elective  franchise, . contrary  to  his  wishes, 
at  the  different  elections  of  the  county,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  determination  turned 
off’ the  lands  over  100  persons  in  the  month  of  May,  1843,  under  habere;  and,  on 
getting  possession,  promised  a certain  yearly  allowance  to  one  of  the  widows  (for  there 
were  more  than  one),  which  he  afterwards  refused  to  give  : and  when  sued  for  said 
allowance  by  law,  and  decreed  by  the  assistant-barrister,  be  was  not  ashamed  to  appeal 
from  the  decree.  It  was  in  this  very  court-house  he  was  decreed  by  the  banister. 

37.  Do  you  state  this  matter  from  your  own  knowledge '? — Yes,  I state  it  from  my  own 
knowledge.  I was  born  upon  the  lands,  and  the  party  was  a brother  of  mine.  I had  to 
appear  before  the  banister  as  a witness,  to  prove  the  promise  which  Mr.  Foott  had  made 
to  one  of  the  widows,  that  he  would  pay  £8  yearly  for  two  years,  until  her  son  (who  was 
educating  at  college  for  the  church,  to  be  ordained)  should  receive  the  order  of  priesthood. 

38.  Did  your  family  hold  those  lands  by  lease  ? — Yes. 

39.  When  did  the  lease  expire  ? — Last  March  twelvemonth. 

40.  When  did  Mr.  Foott  become  the  proprietor  ? — About  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  that. 

41.  Where  does  Mr.  Foott  live? — Springfort,  near  Mallow. 

42.  When  were  those  slated  houses  built  of  which  you  speak  ? — One  was  built  by  a 
brother  of  mine  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  the  other  I believe  about  twelve  years. 

43.  When  did  Mr.  Foott  promise  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  allowances  should 
be  made  for  those  improvements  ? — Frequently  during  the  time  to  the  tenant,  my  brother, 
who  built  the  houses. 

44.  Was  the  promise  made  in  writing  ? — No.  not  in  writing : and  it  was  of  that  he 
availed  himself  in  refusing  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  decree,  thinking,  as  it  was  only  by 
word  of  mouth,  he  was  not  bound  to  keep  his  word. 

45.  Was  the  promise  made  in  your  presence  ? — No,  never  ; my  brother  could  prove  it. 
Mr.  Foott  also  selected  one  of  the  new  tenants  to  pay  the  yearly  sum  of  £8  to  the 
widow. 

46.  On  what  occasion  was  it  he  told  you  that  your  brother  should  never  have  a renewal, 
in  consequence  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  exercised  the  franchise  ? — At  his  own  house, 
about  four  years  ago,  in  which  indeed  I did  not  think  he  was  serious. 

47.  Did  he  succeed  in  his  appeal? — Yes,  he  did ; and  I was  about  to  mention  that  the 
judge  said  in  my  hearing  that  it  was  a most  ungentlemanly  act — that  he  as  a gentleman 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  appear  in  this  court  to  take  advantage  of  a point  of  law,  because 
the  judge  with  some  pain  had  to  reverse  the  decree  of  the  barrister.  I got  a list  of  1 IS 
persons  who  were  put  out — I stated  them  at  100. 

4S.  Who  are  the  tenants  of  those  lands  at  this  time  ? — Some  of  my  family  had  under- 
tenants, and  some  of  the  lands  have  been  given  to  them,  but  the  greater  part  to  strangers. 

49.  What  is  the  extent  of  those  lands? — I understand  from  my  brother  over  500  acres. 

50.  What  is  the  character  of  the  soil  ? — The  greater  paid;  arable,  but  a part  of  it  is  a 
valuable  turbary,  wbicb  is  most  valuable  to  him. 

51.  What  was  the  number  of  under-tenants  upon  those  lands  when  the  lease  expired?— 
I am  not  prepared  with  my  brother’s  letter  (for  which  I searched  this  morning),  in  which 
he  gave  me  a list  of  them  and  all  the  particulars. 

52.  Were  they  all  under-tenants  except  your  brother's  family  ? Yes. 

53.  How  much  land  did  your  brother  hold  in  his  own  hands  ? — Perhaps  about  thirty 
acres,  or  about  fifty. 

54.  W ere  the  people  dispossessed  by  process  of  law,  or  did  they  surrender  possession  ? — 
By  process  of  law : for  the  widows  of  my  brothers  offered  to  the  landlord  a fair  value  for 
those  lands  which  their  husbands  cultivated  themselves.  They  did  not  expect  to  get  the 
land  of  the  under-tenants,  but  they  said  they  would  take  the  land  which  their  husbands 
held,  at  the  valuation  of  any  two  gentlemen  in  the  country  ; and  I understood  his 
answer  was,  that  he  did  not  want  half-gentlemen  for  liis  tenants,  but  persons  of  another 
character. 

55.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  under-tenants  were  let  hack  again  upon  the  land?— 
No.  The  whole  of  the  lands  were  divided  between  four  or  five  heads  of  families. 

56.  Have  any  of  the  other  former  tenants  been  let  hack  under  them  as  labourers  ?— I am 
not  aware  that  they  have.  There  is  one  member  of  my  family  retained,  not  upon  the  land 
she  held,  but  on  another  portion  of  the  same  land.  H*e  was  ashamed  I believe  to  put  out 
three  widow  women.  He  did  send  one  of  them  away,  and  gave  a small  portion  of  the  land 
t0  llle’  _^°'v  to”?  she  will  continue  I do  not  know. 

57.  Was  any  allowance  or  payment  made  to  the  parties  so  dispossessed? Not  a shilling. 

58.  hat  was  done  with  the  houses? — They  were’  pulled  down,  every  house  upon  the 
land  being  houses  built  by  my  family. 
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59.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
farmers  are  becoming  richer  ? — I think  very  many  of  them. 

60.  Are  the  small  holders  getting  richer  ? — They  are  holding  on  better.  The  laud  not 
being  fit  for  cultivation,  the  rents  are  generally  light,  and  they  can  make  the  rent  on  a 
small  farm  better  than  on  a more  extensive  one.  When  the  potato  crop  fails  in  my  parish, 
they  depend  upon  their  butter,  for  it  is  by  the  butter  money  the  farmers  must  buy  potatoes 
and  clothe  their  family,  and  buy  all  the  other  necessaries  in  a bad  season.  We  know  very 
little  of  acreable  rents.  The  farms  are  taken  by  valuation  at  a certain  sum  all  round  the 
district,  extending  beyond  the  village  of  Newmarket.  We  know  but  little  of  acreable  value. 

61.  When  you  speak  of  small  farmers  what  extent  do  you  speak  of? — Twenty  or  thirty 
acres.  Such  is  the  competition  for  land  in  the  country,  that  a poor  man  would  promise  any 
thing  to  a good  landlord  to  get  into  possession. 

62.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  your  district? — Very  wretched  in  their 
houses. 

63.  Under  whom  are  the  houses  generally  held  ?— Mostly  they  are  built  by  the  labourers 
themselves.  They  get  a corner  of  a field,  and  they  build  a small  house  with  mud  walls  ; 
but  still  they  have  to  pay  dearly  for  the  site  of  this  little  cabin. 

64.  What  do  they  in  general  pay  for  the  cabin? — Generally  from  10s.  to  12s.  a year. 

65.  Do  they  get  any  land  with  it  ? — Nothing  more  than  a cabbage  knot. 

66.  If  they  require  more  land  how  are  they  to  procure  it  ? — Then  the  con-acre  comes  in. 
They  are  obliged  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £6  or  £7  an  acre  for  the  land  of  a farmer  on  whose 
ground  they  build  the  house,  or  some  one  in  the  neighbourhood. 

67.  Is  that  land  manured  for  them  ? — Yes.  The  promise  is  made,  but  frequently  broken. 

It  is  promised  that  the  ground  will  be  limed.  That  is  the  only  manure ; and  when  the  time 
conies  they  shoot  off  from  it.  It  is  very  bad ; and  if  a wet  season  comes,  they  are  not  able 
to  take  the  lime  upon  the  land,  and  the  man  sues  them  for  loss  and  damage. 

68.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — Sixpence  a day  without  diet.  There  are  only 
two  or  three  gentlemen  in  that  neighbourhood  who  give  more,  Mr.  Allworth,  Dr.  Varling, 
and  myself ; we  give  8 d.  a day  throughout  the  year,  without  diet. 

69.  What,  generally  speaking,  is  the  food  of  the  labouring  class? — Bad  potatoes. 

70.  Have  they  usually  any  milk,  or  any  other  kitchen,  with  their  potatoes  ? — Milk,  I must 
admit,  is  more  plentiful  in  my  parishes  than  in  many  others,  behig  principally  a grazing 
country.  Many  of  them  have  a cow  ; but  I need  not  say  many  of  them  have  not,  and  must 
buy  it  in  the  market. 

71.  Generally  speaking,  have  the  labourers  milk  with  then  potatoes? — No. 

72.  Have  they  bedsteads  in  their  houses  ? — They  generally  have  bedsteads ; but  in  many 
instances  not.  The  houses  are  most  wretched  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Straw  is  very  scarce, 
merely  because  it  is  not  a tillage  country.  W e cannot  afford  to  thatch  the  houses  well, 
and  the  rain  comes  down  frequently  on  the  little  family  in  the  bed,  and  they  often  have  the 
pig  near  the  bed. 

73.  Are  the  population  healthy  ?— flndeed  we  are. 

74.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  thank  God  ! we  are  as  * 
peaceable  as  any  part  of  the  world. 

75.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — My  suggestions  would  tend  to  one 
thing,  the  making  of  new  roads,  and  opening  the  country,  and.  giving  employment  to  the 
poor,  and  giving  facilities  for  improving  the  land ; and  then  we  should  have  less  reason  to 
complain  than  we  have.  With  regard  to  the  rent-charge,  it  is  generally  thrown  upon  the 
occupying  tenant ; for  though  they  may  have  a lease,  if  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  rent 
the  day  it  is  demanded,  they  must  pay  the  county  cess — and.  the  poor  law  cess,  which  we 
know  very  little  of,  for  we  only  opened  the  poor-house  the  other  day — and  the  tithe  rent 
for  getting  some  indulgence. 

76.  How  are  the  children  usually  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents? — If  a farmer, 
he  makes  a will,  and  divides  whatever  substance  he  has  between  them;  if  a labourer,  of 
course  he  only  lets  them  live  as  well  as  they  can.  There  is  no  provision  for  them. 

77.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  ? — No. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew.] 


Stephen  Edward  Collis,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Ballydonahoe,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  near  Tarbert. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  agent  to  Lord  Monteagle. 

3.  Having  read  the  statement  of  William  Hishon,  have  you  any  thing  you  wish  to  state 
to  the  commissioners ? — Yes;  I consider  that  it  is  very  incorrect.  I wish  to  inform  the 
commissioners,  that  in  or  about  the  year  1839,  the  rents  of  certain  parts  of  his  lordship’s 
estates,  probably  on  about  fifteen  or"  sixteen  hundred  acres,  were  somewhat  too  low,  and 
there  was  an  augmentation  of  about  6s.  an  acre,  and  some  of  those  lands  are  the  very  best 
in  the  neighbourhood ; and  in  those  cases  where  these  rises  did  take  place,  it  was  done 
upon  a valuation. 

4.  Who  was  the  person  employed  to  make  the  valuation  ? — One  person  made  it,  and  that 
was  his  lordship’s,  land  steward ; and  it  was  examined  and  approved  by  me.  I also  wish 
to  state  that,  in  the  cases  where  those  rises  did  take  place,  it  was  only  after  the  period 
such  as  is  usually  given  in  leases— sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ; and  in  a few  cases,  abate- 
ments which  had  been  made  under  leases  were  withdrawn  in  the  same  year.  There  were 
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18/A  Sept.,  1844.  several  parts  of  his  lordship’s  lands  also  held  at  will,  upon  which  no  additional  rent  had 
— been  placed.  The  part  of  Lord  Monteagle’s  estate  to  which  I understand  William  Hishon 

_ v r i f"  particularly  refers,  as  having  been  since  that  limed  and  drained,  I consider  must  be  the 

0 ’ £sq‘  farm  called  Lees,  on  which  the  highest  augmentation  had  taken  place.  At  the  tune  of 
letting  that  farm,  it  was  completely  shut  up : Lord  Monteagle  made  a road  through  it,  on 
purpose  to  enable  the  tenant  to  improve  the  lands.  The  augmented  rent  on  this  farm  of 
about  300  acres,  was  £241  10a  6rf.  Tt  was  valued  in  the  year  1807  at  £587  11s.  2d.,  and 
in  the  year  1817  at  £440  19s.  lid.,  by  perfectly  competent  land  valuers;  and  I consider 
about  £60  or  £70  is  to  be  deducted  from  those  valuations  for  certain  portions  of  land  which 
Lord  Monteagle  has  in  liis  own  hand.  I conceive  the  poor  law  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  say  to  it ; it  could  not  do  so,  because  the  dates  put  that  at  rest.  I also  wish  to  state, 
in  consequence  of  some  difficulties  having  occurred,  the  abatements  have  been  withdrawn ; 
the  last  two  years  they  have  entirely  been  put  an  end  to  and  withdrawn,  which  this  man 
must  have  known  perfectly  well.  By  the  abatements  being  withdrawn,  I mean  the  increased 
rents  have  been  forgiven. 

5.  Has  there  been  much  improvement  on  Lord  Monteagle’s  estate  from  time  to  time  ? — 
Taking  into  account  the  period  1 have  been  agent,  the  lands  have  been  improved ; hut  the 
non-improvement  I attribute  to  the  state  of  ignorance  that  prevails  among  the  class  of 
tenantry  in  Ireland,  and  I look  upon  that  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  distress — the  want  of 
knowledge.  This  year  several  of  the  tenants  have  done  more  in  the  way  of  draining  than 
they  had  done  ten  years  before. 

6.  Is  there  any  system  of  assisting  the  tenants  in  making  improvements  on  the  estate, 
or  instructing  them  ? — No,  there  is  no  regular  system ; there  is  no  certain  rule  of  allow- 
ance— every  case  is  considered  in  itself.  Assistance  is  given  in  many  cases  for  house- 
building, and  for  lime.  He  has  also  had  an  agriculturist  for  the  last  year  engaged,  who 
has  been  educated  in  Scotland ; and  it  is  to  him  I attribute  every  impetus  given  to 
draining.  He  has  orders  to  attend  the  tenants  in  laying  out  drains,  but  the  allowance 
depends  upon  circumstances. 

7.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— -As  far  as  my 
experience  enables  me  to  say,  I think  where  the  tenants  hold  directly  from  the  landlords, 
they  have  little  to  complain  of,  except  the  want  of  knowledge — they  do  not  know  how  to 
turn  their  land  in  fact  to  proper  account ; but  I do  not  see,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
any  reason  to  complain,  where  they  hold  it  directly  under  the  landlord  in  fee.  I should  be 
very  happy  to  see  better  means  afforded  to  them  of  acquiring  agricultural  knowledge,  by 
instruction. 

8.  In  what  manner  do  you  think  that  could  he  best  given  to  them  ? — I think  it  might 
be  given  in  a two-fold  way,  either  by  model  farms  in  certain  districts,  or  having  a class  of 
persons  to  instruct  them.  I have  known  agriculturists  work  exceedingly  well  in  many 
cases,  and  do  a great  deal  of  good.  The  class  of  occupiers  who  have  the  greatest  reason 
to  complain  are  not  those  who  hold  under  the  proprietors,  but  under  the  middlemen  and 
farmers, — for  the  rents  are  so  enormously  high,  and  the  price  of  labour  so  wretchedly  low, 
they  must  be  in  the  greatest  distress. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


776. 

Sir  William  Wrixon 
Beecher,  hart. 


Sir  William  Wrixon  Beecher , hart.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do'you  reside  ? — At  Ballygibblin,  four  miles  from  this,  in  the  parish  of  Castle- 
magner. 

2.  With  what  district  are  you  well  acquainted  ? — I am  better  acquainted  with  the  parish 
of  Castlemagner  than  I am  with  any  other ; but  the  parish  of  Ballyclogh  is  close  to  me,  and 
I know  the  condition  of  the  farmers  there  pretty  well.  I know  the  landlords,  generally,  in 
the  district,  and  I have  a general  knowledge  of  the  barony  of  Duhallow — but  not  so  as  to 
enable  me  to  speak  to  it. 

3.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  land  in  the  district  ? — The  parish  of  Castle- 
magner is  very  good  land  ; it  is  in  tillage,  generally. 

4.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms;  are  they  generally  large? — No ; upon  an  average, 
forty  or  fifty  English  acres  is  a tolerably  large  farm — there  are  many  smaller ; that  is  perhaps 
the  average.  . But  speaking  of  the  barony  of  Duhallow,  it  is  generally  in  the  Irish  acre. 

5.  Does  this  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — I am  not  aware  that  it  does  in  any  particular  respect.  I am  not  aware 
of  any  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of  improvements;  that  is,  no  further  than  the 
want  of  capital.  There  are  in  that  district  coal  pits ; my  father  tried  to  work  them,  and 
they  did  not  turn  out  profitably : it  requires  more  capital  to  be  expended  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  worth  the  working. 

6 Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  this  district  ? — Yes. 

7.  In  what  particulars? — Ploughing  is  improving  ; and  the  operations  of  the  field  are 
better  done  than  they  were.  The  growth  of  green  crops  has  increased,  and  the  grasses; 
but  there  is  no  extensive  growth  of  turnips,  except  among  the  gentlemen. 

8.  Have  you  any  fanning  society  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — There  is  a 
farming  society  co-extensive  with  the  union ; it  originally  comprehended  some  places  that 
were  not  in  the  union,  and  left  out  others  that  were  in  the  union.  It  has  been  in  operation 
some  years,  and  has  done  good. 

9.  Have  you  any  agricultural  superintendent  ?— No ; it  was  suggested,  but  has  not  been 
acted  upon. 
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10.  Do  the  large  class  of  fanners  take  much  interest  in  the  transactions  of  the  fanning  18/A  Sept.,  1844. 

society  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  do  much.  There  are  persons  that  do,  hut  it  is  not  a 

very  general  feeling.  776. 

11.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  here  ?— -Dung  and  lime.  I think  a good  deal  BeSer  Urt”” 

of  lime ; more  lime  than  is  perhaps  advantageous.  " 

12.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  this  district  ? — I do  not  think  there  are  ; not  many. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — I cannot  say  there  are ; 
people  are  aware  of  the  disadvantage  of  it. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  this  district ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — I can 
speak  more  positively  of  myself  than  of  others ; but  as  far  as  I can  understand,  it  is  esti- 
mated at  the  fair  value.  It  is  not  at  all  let  by  competition. 

15.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — Almost  universally 
by  agreement,  and  by  lease  ; whether  the  leases  are  in  all  cases  executed  I cannot  say,  but 
I am  not  aware  of  any  refusing  to  grant  leases  promised.  I do  not  know  of  any  landlord, 
except  Lord  Egmont,  who  was  Lord  Arden,  refusing  to  give  leases  : he  makes  a hobby  of 
his  land  and  lets  it  under  the  value,  but  gives  them  no  lease.  He  has  made  abatements, 
and  given  the  land  at  half  the  rent  to  get  the  lease  into  his  own  hands,  and  they  hold  at 
will.  I do  not  see  much  effect  from  it ; at  present  the  tenants  do  not  like  to  expend 
money  without  a security. 

16.  Have  any  difficulties  arisen  from  that  mode  of  holding  by  proposal,  and  not  by  lease 
executed  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  disputes  that  have  arisen ; I think  that  the  proposal 
is  generally  considered  by  the  tenant  as  good  as  a lease.  I am  not  aware  of  his  being 
refused  a lease  in  conformity  with  the  proposal. 

17.  Are  they  stamped? — Yes. 

18.  Has  the  tenant  a copy  of  it? — Yes;  when  a man  comes  to  bid  he  gives  in  a proposal 
that  proposal  is  accepted  by  the  landlord  generally.  That  is  the  assurance  which  the  man 
has,  but  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  as  much  rent  as 
he  assumes,  if  it  does  not  appear  to  the  landlord  to  be  a reasonable  rent. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  term  ? — The  term  existing  in  the  majority  of  cases,  I should  say 
on  a guess,  is  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years ; but  a very  general  lease  is  for  one  life  and 
twenty-one  years. 

20.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? — Yes. 

21.  Does  the  granting  or  the  withholding  leases  in  your  opinion  operate  much  to  prevent 
improvements  ? — If  there  is  no  lease  nor  an  accepted  proposal,  they  will  not  improve  at 
all.  They  would  equally  improve  upon  an  accepted  proposal ; but  generally  the  tenant 
does  not  think  of  making  any  substantial  or  permanent  improvements,  unless  he  is  parti- 
cularly encouraged,  and  gets  some  assistance  in  building  or  draining — then  he. will  do  it. 

22.  With  respect  to  agricultural  improvements,  are  you  of  opinion  that  a lease  of  one 
life  and  twenty-one  years  affords  a sufficient  encouragement  to  people  to  make  those 
improvements  ? — Yes,  I think  so  ; with  the  landlords  they  have  confidence  in. 

23.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — There  is  a great 
variety,  but  the  rent  vaiies  in  the  parish  of  Castlemagner  from  15s.  an  acre  up  to  £2  or 
two  guineas.  I know  an  instance  where  it  is  let  for  £2  1 Os.  the  Irish  acre,  which  is 
remarkably  good  land  ; but  for  good  dry,  well  drained  land,  30s.  is  the  average  rent. 

24.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The 
poor  law  valuation  here  is  lidiculously  low.  The  poor  law  valuation  was  considerably  lower 
than  the  valuation  made  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  in  this  county  for  the  county 
cess,  and  that  valuation  was  made  by  competent  judges,  as  they  were  supposed  to  be ; 
and  to  make  it  certain  that  it  was  not  too  high,  they  reduced  the  valuation  twenty-five 
per  cent.  The  poor  law  valuation  was  never  so  high  as  that  reduced  valuation,  and  to 
make  it  sure,  they  reduced  it  twenty  per  cent. ; so  you  may  suppose  what  the  poor  law, 
valuation  is. 

25.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — As  iar  as  I 
understand,  it  is  about  eight  months  after  it  is  due : there  may  be  some  few  farms  that  pay 
it  in  four  months.  I think  a running  gale  is  generally  allowed,  and  then  two  or  three 
months  after  that. 

26.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill,  on  the  part  of  the  small 
tenantry  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

27.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  the  payment  of  his 
rent  ? — Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  I never  heard  of  it.  There  is  one  loan  fund  in  oper- 
ation in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  may  be  some  very  poor  farmers  avail  themselves  of  it ; 
they  can  only  get  £5. 

28.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distraining 
is  the  great  weapon  held  out  against  them.  They  are  distrained  first,  and  if  that  is  found 
useless  they  are  then  ejected ; but  I do  not  know  of  either  being  carried  out : there  may  be 
instances  of  it,  but  to  my  own  knowledge,  I have  known  very  few  people  ejected. 

29.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ?-— I thrnk 
the  tenants  are  accommodated  in  that  way;  if  they  choose  to  pay  in  part  they  obtain  indul- 
gence, though  the  landlords  wish  them  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  half-year.  I speak  confi- 
dently when  I speak  of  myself,  and  only  from  hearsay  when  I speak  of  others.  I have  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that  when  rents  are  paid  up  they  give  a receipt  up  to  the  gale.  I recol- 
lect the  time  when  the  practice  of  giving  a receipt  on  account  was  common,  when  there 
was  a reduction  made  in  the  rent,  so  as  to  hold  the  arrears  over ; but  that  was  some  time 
•Ago,  and  no  doubt  the  absurdity  of  it  was  seen. 
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776. 

Sir  Wiliam  Wrixon 
Beecher,  hart. 


SO.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  immediately  under  the  proprietors  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ?— More  hold  trader  the  proprietors  in  the  district ; hut  there  are  a good  many 
middlemen. 

31.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  each  class?— They  are  always 

better  under  the  proprietors.  _ 

32.  Bv  whom  in  general  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  effected  ? — 
There  is  very  little  permanent  improvements  done  by  either.  When  I was  speaking  so  far 
favourably  of  the  landlords,  1 do  not  think  I can  pay  them  the  compliment  of  saying  they 
are  particularly  active  in  improving  their  lands,  though  I cannot  say  they  are  decidedly 
otherwise.  There  are  many  very  intelligent  and  indulgent  landlords,  but  that  intelligence 
does  not  amount  to  understanding  how  to  set  about  improving  their  estates  well. 

33.  Has  any  system  of  improvement  been  introduced  by  any  of  the  landlords  in  your 
immediate  neighbourhood  ? — Some  sort  of  improvement — building  good  houses.  I will  not 
undertake  to  compliment  them  beyond  that.  Since  Mr.  Smith  of  Deauston  has  been  here, 
he  has  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  them  to  drain  a good  deal,  thinking  there  is  something 
very  new  in  it,  and  that  it  is  a very  great  change  in  the  system.  I think  the  western  divi- 
sion of  Duhallow  is  capable  of  very  great  improvement  in  draining,  and  I think  it  would 
be  remunerative. 

34.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — You  hear  sometimes 
of  a man  having  sold  his  interest.  It  used  to  be  very  general,  but  it  is  not  so  now.  They 
were  constantly  shifting ; you  never  knew  your  tenants. 

35.  Was  that  in  the  case  of  tenants-at-will  ? — No,  it  was  in  the  case  of  leases  that  had 
not  provided  against  it,  or  before  the  Subletting  Act. 

36.  Is  there  much  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  ? — There  is  a great  deal  still.  By 
subletting  I mean  letting  pieces  of  land.  You  find  a great  many  farms  against  the  sub- 
letting of  which  no  provision  was  made,  and  they  become  the  refuge  of  persons  who  cannot 
get  land  upon  farms  where  it  was  prohibited.  I know  a gentleman  who  has  let  a farm 
lately,  and  has  taken  care  to  guard  against  subletting.  Those  who  let  farms  some  time  ago 
without  that  prohibition,  find  them  considerably  crowded  with  population. 

37.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  against  subletting  in  the  different 
leases  ? — I am  not  aware  of  there  having  been  any  particular  difficulty  felt. 

38.  Are  you  aware  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  cany  out  the  provisions  against 
subletting  by  course  of  law? — No,  I am  not. 

39.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — I do  not  think  there  has. 
I think  people  are  aware  of  the  hardships  that  follow  dispossessing  the  people,  and  they 
very  seldom  let  without  considering  that  their  own  advantage  is  not  to  be  exclusively 
attended  to.  People  must  live  somewhere. 

40.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
improving  in  their  condition  ? — I think  all  classes  are  improving. 

41.  Do  you  consider  that  the  labourers  are  improving  ? — Yes,  they  are  better  off.  Their 
wages  are  higher  since  I knew  the  district,  and  they  are  better  lodged ; but  there  is  a good 
deal  to  be  said  about  that  also.  The  farmers  do  not  I think  fulfil  their  agreements  with 
the  labourers  as  well  as  they  ought  to  do,  in  giving  them  ground  as  well  manured  as  they1 
have  a right  to  expect,  or  in  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  planting  their  potatoes  as 
early  as  they  ought.  I think  that  would  be  one  thing,  if  any  interference  is  to  take  place 
at  all,  that  something  ought  to  be  done  to  get  a more  strict  attention  to  the  bargain 
between  the  farmers  and  the  labourers. 

42.  Do  you  know  the  bargain  usually  made  between  the  farmers  and  the  labourers  in  this 
district  ? — They  hire  them  at  the  rate  of  6d.  or  8 d.  a day,  by  the  year,  agreeing  to  give 
them  work  : and  the  tenant  is  to  pay  from  £ 7 to  £8  or  £9  the  Irish  acre  for  land  manured, 
which  land,  in  my  opinion,  if  manured  well,  would  be  very  well  worth  it,  but  for  ill 
manured,  which  it  often  is,  is  not  so. 

43.  In  the  case  of  a complaint  of  a breach  of  bargain,  what  is  the  legal  remedy  of  either 
party  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  poor  labourer  has  any  remedy. 

44.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit,  at  petty  sessions,  of  considering  it  as  a disputed  case  of 
labour,  and  so  taken  no  steps  to  enforce  it  ?— We  have  not  gone  so  far  as  that,  though  we 
have,  to  a certain  degree ; we  have  never  gone  so  far  as  that : we  should  be  glad  to  be 
assured  we  had  a right  to  do  it. 

45.  W ould  it  in  your  opinion  be  desirable  to  give  the  magistrates  a summary  power  of 
deciding  upon  all  questions  arising  out  of  contracts  between  the  farmers  and  labourers?— 
\®s ; some  interference  is  wanting,  and  that  may  be  the  proper  mode,  but  I have  not  con- 
sidered it  before. 

46.  In  what  manner  are  the  children  of  the  smaller  class  of  tenantry  or  the  labourers 
provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ?— It  is  a very  melancholy  thing  to  say,  I cannot 
pomt  out  any  thing  like  a systematic  provision  for  them.  The  tenants*  are  always  trying  to 
subdmde  their  land,  and  they  would  be  glad  if  thev  were  able  to  do  it.  The  provision  in 
the  lease  is  that  they  should  not,  otherwise  our  object  would  be  defeated.  But  there  is 
a good  deal  of  good  nature  among  the  neighbours,  and  they  do  what  they  can  to  support 
them ; but  I do  not  know  of  any  provision  made  for  them.  Farmers  are  very  fond  of  giving 
mamage  portions  -with  their  daughters,  and  they  very  often  disable  themselves  by  then- 
anxiety  to  give  a large  portion  with  their  daughter. 

47.  Dp  you  find  any  disputes  arising  in  cases  in  which  the  widow  of  a farmer  marries  a 
second  time,  as  respects  the  enjojmient  of  the  farm  ?— We  have  known  disputes  about  it. 
l do  not  know  that  there  are  a great  many.  It  is  always  a difficult  thing  for  the  landlord, 
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when  the  father  dies,  whether  he  shall  suffer  a deviation  from  his  arrangement  that  the 
Land  shall  not  be  divided  to  relieve  the  poor  people. 

4S.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district? — Not  since  1822.  We  had 
a great  break-out  at  that  time.  There  was  a battle  fought  at  Newmarket,  two  or  three 
miles  from  this.  We  were  in  a very  unpleasant  state  at  that  time.  I can  make  a bargain 
and  get  labourers  at  the  rate  of  8 cl.  a day,  on  guaranteeing  to  give  them  a potato  garden. 
My  own  terms  are  seven  guineas  for  the  Irish  acre.  I till  it  for  them,  and  I give  them  a 
slated  house,  which  I have  in  tolerable  order  for  them,  and  a kitchen  garden.  I charge 
them  a guinea  for  that,  and  they  live  upon  it.  The  ploughmen  get  1 0 cl.  a day,  the  quarry- 
men  Is.  4 cl.,  and  the  mowing  is  by  contract  not  much  cheaper  than  in  England.  You  have 
labourers  here  at  8 d.  a day,  but  there  are  particular  seasons  when  you  cannot  command 
labour  at  8 d.  a day.  ^ ou  ma}r  get  it  for  less  or  more,  but  you  can  only  command  it  by 
making  a yearly  bargain. 

49.  Is  there  any  difference  in  respect  to  the  management  of  different  estates— for  example, 
the  estates  of  absentee  and  resident  proprietors  ? — There  are  good  agents  and  had  agents, 
and  some  of  the  absentees  have  better  agents  than  the  residents. 

' 50.  What  are  the  duties  that  the  agents  perforin  ? — I do  not  know  exactly,  but  looking 
after  the  general  state  of  the  farms,  seeing  that  the  condition  of  the  occupiers  is  goo<£ 
receiving  the  rents,  and  letting  the  farms. 

51.  You  have  stated  that  there  is  very  little  distraining  or  proceedings  of  that  kind  ? Per- 

haps I ought  not  to  say  that  exactly,  because  there  may  be  a good  deal,  and  I do  not  know  of  it. 

52.  Are  you  aware  of  what  are  the  fees  to  the  bailiff  or  driver? — No  ; I do  not  know 
exactly.  I cannot  say  that  I do. 

53.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  fees  are  paid  to  the  agent  on  granting  leases  ? — I know 
there  are  some  agents  who  get  them ; but  I know  there  are  some  who  do  not.  It  does  not 
amount  to  any  grievance  I have  ever  heard  of  in  this  neighbourhood ; but  I know  the 
practice  subsists  among  the  agents.  In  my  own  case,  my  brother  never  gets  a farthing. 

54.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — Probably  about  one-tenth 
in  the  year. 

55.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  made  public  ? — The  treasurer  issues  his  warrant. 

56.  Do  you  know  to  what  district  or  denomination  that  warrant  descends  ? — It  specifies 
the  townLands  in  the  barony,  the  amount  levied  on  each  townland ; and  then  the  collector 
is  bound  to  give  notice  to  the  churchwardens  of  each  parish  of  what  is  to  be  collected  in  the 
townlands  in  that  j>arish ; and  then  the  churchwarden  is  bound  to  take  measures  for  con- 
vening a meeting  of  the  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  applotting  it.  If  he  does  not  do  it, 
which  they  very  seldom  do,  then  the  collector  has  a summary  process,  which  I am  told  is 
founded  upon  usage,  and  which,  according  to  the  law,  he  may  follow',  and  which  makes  it 
much  easier  for  him  to  collect  it  than  if  applofcted ; and  accordingly,  I dare  say  it  is  more 
usual  to  have  it  levied  in  that  way  than  under  applotment,  though  applotment  is  sometimes 
had.  recourse  to.  It  gives  him  the  power  of  going  to  any  individual  in  the  townland  and 
telling  him  to  levy  it  for  him ; and  if  he  does  not,  he  has  a summary  process  against  that 
individual.  They  do  not  complain  of  it ; and  it  is  astonishing  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
levied.  The  churchwarden  generally  does  his  duty;  hut  they  like  the  old  custom,  and  if 
they  have  a grievance  they  will  try  and  remedy  it ; and  though  they  make  a great  clamour 
after  the  thing  is  done,  they  will  not  take  any  great  pains  to  prevent  it. 

57.  Do  yon  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  tbe  county  cess  should  be  levied  upon 
the  same  valuation  as  the  poor  rate  is  raised,  till  the  Ordnance  valuation  is  completed  ? — 

I am  not  aware  that  you  can  have  any  thing  much  more  reasonable  than  the  provision  in 
the  county  act,  that  they  shall  applot  it  themselves ; if  they  like  to  neglect  it,  they  have 
only  to  blame  themselves. 

58.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  county  cess  usually  levied  ? — It  is  generally  levied 
half  way  between  the  two  assizes,  so  as  to  take  care  that  the  collection  is  made  completely 
before  the  assizes. 

59.  "When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed  ? — In  another  part  of  the 
country  where  I have  some  property,  and  where  several  rates  have  been  levied,  it  is  allowed 
in  the  first  payment,  though  I believe  they  are  not  bound  to  allow  it  so  soon ; but  it  is 
allowed  there,  and  I believe  will  be  here  in  the  same  way. 

60.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  anv  measures  of  improvement  to  lay  before  us  ? — No ; 

I wish  I had. 


61.  Have  you  considered  the  great  question  of  necessary  remuneration  to  tenants  for 
permanent  improvements  ? — I cannot  say  I have ; I think  it  should  he  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible.  I cauuot  say  how  it  should  be  done.  I am  quite  sure  if  there  was  a good 
beginning,  and  you  could  see  what  really  is  the  interest  of  both,  that  it  would  be  worth  the 
■while  of  the  landlord  to  advance  money  himself,  and  I am  sure  it  would  be  done  ; I see  a 
progressive  improvement  in  those  things. 

J*0  you  think  that  that  progress  wrould  he  increased  or  impeded  by  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  remuneration  could  be  secured  to  the  tenant  for  permanent  improvements? — 
Under  proper  restrictions  it  would  be  a good  thing;  the  landlord  should  be  told  the  thing 
is  to  be  done,  and  he  should  have  some  discretion,  or  it  might  come  upon  him  by  surprise, 
a“  ne  miglt  not  have  the  means  of  meeting  it  without  some  check  of  that  sort. 

b,.  D.°  you  think  the  principle  of  the  Montgomery  Act  in  Scotland,  could  be  beneficially 
ppiied  in  this  country,  allowing  persons  having  estates  for  life,  or  other  limited  interests, 
o charg0  those  estates  to  a certain  extent  for  improvements? — I think  it  would  be  veiy 
jumcioi^^-  {The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Jonathan  Bruce,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ?— Grohurst,  near  Milford,  to  the  north  of  this  town,  close  to 
the  boundary  of  the  county  of  Limerick. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes,  I am  both  a 
landlord,  and  agent,  and  a landholder. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  yourself  occupy*?— I have  m my  hands  somewhere 
about  400  acres. 

4.  Principally  tillage  or  grazing? — Principally  grazing.  I am  obliged  to  keep  up  a 
certain  quantity  of  tillage,  in  consequence  of  the  labourers  that  I employ.  There  is  a great 
want  of  employment  in  our  country. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — The  district  of  the  parishes  of  Killbolane  and  Shandrum,  the  northern  part 
of  this  union. 

6.  What  is  the  description  of  the  country  ?— It  is  chiefly  grazing  land — daily  land  about 
us.  There  is  a great  want  of  improvement  in  the  way  of  draining.  The  lower  class  of 
farmers  in  the  country  are  not  able  to  afford  money  to  drain,  and  they  do  not  generally  get 
allowances ; very  few  allowances  they  get. 

T.  Can  you  mention  any  system  of  allowances  given  by  any  of  the  landlords  ? — I know 
some  landlords  that  do — others  do  not.  Mr.  White  has  got  a great  deal  of  improvement 
done  among  his  tenantry,  and  they  are  getting  into  circumstances  of  great  comfort,  but 
there  are  many  of  the  proprietors  who  do  not  encourage  at  all. 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  encouragement  he  gives  ? — He  generally  gives  allowances. 

9.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  whole  expense  ? — No,  I could  not  form 
an  idea  ; some  of  his  lands  require  very  little  improvement  in  the  way  of  draining.  They 
are  dry  lands,  and  he  gives  them  temporary  relief  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the 
fences,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  takes  care  that  they  have  their  houses  very  comfortable ; 
but  the  generality  of  the  landlords  in  our  part  are  absentee  landlords,  and  they  do  very- 
little  in  the  way  of  giving  encouragement  in  that  way,  for  the  agents  on  two  estates  I know 
are  not  resident,  and  only  come  twice  a year  to  receive  the  rents.  They  never  put  their 
foot  on  the  estate,  and  that  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  country. 

10.  Are  they  considerable  estates  in  point  of  amount? — Yes. 

1 1.  Does  the  district  in  your  opinion  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Yes,  most  unquestionably. 

12.  Of  what  nature? — Very  great  improvement  in  the  way  of  draining.  The  first  thing 
that  ought  to  be  done  in  our  country  is  draining,  because  nothing  you  can  do  in  the  wav 
of  improvement  in  the  way  of  lime,  or  otherwise,  is  worth  attempting  without  draining, 
and  the  general  run  of  farmers  cannot  afford  it ; they  hold  at  very  high  rents,  and  they 
cannot  afford  to  lay  out  what  ought  to  be  laid  out  without  allowances  or  reductions  in  their 
rent. 

13.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  I think  latterly  agricul- 
ture is  improving.  Any  of  them  that  can  afford  to  lay  out  money,  build  cow-houses,  which 
show  a good  deal ; and  where  resident  landlords  have  resident  agents,  who  are  capable  of 
judging  of  these  things,  they  will  generally  come  upon  the  estates  and  look  after  them, 
and  you  will  see  a difference  between  the  two.  There  were  some  non-resident  landlords 
that  had  good  agents,  and  understood  the  business,  but  generally  there  is  very  little  power 
left  to  the  agent  to  make  allowances,  which  I think  is  injudicious.  My  opinion  from 
what  I know  of  the  country  is,  that  the  interest  of  the  tenant  is  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lord, or  ought  to  be. 

14.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — We  have 
got  an  agricultural  society  here  belonging  to  the  union,  but  we  have  no  such  thing  as  any 
agriculturist,  and  we  have  no  agricultural  school  or  superintendent  of  any  kind. 

1 5.  TV  hat  has  been  the  effect  of  the  agricultural  society  here  ? — I think  it  is  upon  the 
turn  now,  and  will  do  a great  deal  of  service,  especially  in  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  the 
mode  of  improving  the  land  ; it  has  been  only  a year  or  two  in  operation  yet. 

16.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — I think  they  range  generally  in 
our  part  of  the  world  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres ; sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less,  but 
that  is  the  general  run. 

17.  IT  hat  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown? — They  are  very  far  back  in  the 
system  of  the  rotation  of  crops.  The  country  in  itself  about  my  district  is  a bad  country 
generally  for  tillage  ; it  is  low  ground,  and  without  being  much  improved  in  the  way  of 
(naming,  it  is  of  little  use  at  this  time  for  corn  crops,  but  if  they  could  afford  to  drain  it 
they  could  carry  on  the  rotation  of  tillage  very  well.  I know  a farm  of  land  I have  drained 
myself,  and  have  succeeded  very  well  in  the  tillage ; it  is  a kind  of  adhesive  soil,  and  they 
generally  only  grow  potatoes,  and  wheat,  and  oats.  Potatoes  and  oats  is  the  general 
thing,  for  the  country  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  wheat,  though  it  is  grown  there. 

1 8- . . .there  manT  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— There  are  a good  many 

held  in  joint  tenancy,  but  when  the  leases  fall  out  thev  are  endeavouring  to  do  without  it 
as  much  as  possible  ; they  think  it  a bad  system,  and  f think  it  is. 

19.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed : is  it  by  private  contract  ?— Generally  by 
proposal  in  our  part  of  the  world. 

-20.  Is  it  a proposal  based  upon  public  notification  ?— The  way  it  is  generally  done  in 
om  part  of  the  world  is  very  bad  ; it  is  generally  advertised  that  such  a farm  is  to  be  let, 
atfd  then  they  take  in  proposals,  and  they  most  commonly  take  the  highest  proposal;  and 
that  is  the  destruction  of  the  place,  for  they  set  grounds  very  high  in  consequence.  And 
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there  is  another  system  carried  on,  which,  if  there  was  a possibility  of  stopping  it,  would  be 
a very  food  tiling,  which  is  agents  receiving  fees.  I know  of  instances,  I do  not  say  it  is 
a very  common  thing,  where  agents  have  received  as  high  as  15$.  an  acre,  hut  from  10$. 
to  15s.  an  acre  is  frequently  given  upon  the  taking  of  farms  ; and  if  the  agent  is  a corrupt 
person,  he  will  give  the  land  to  a pauper  as  soon  as  to  a good  tenant,  if  he  is  not  looked 
very  sharply  after  by  his  employer.  I have  known  frequently,  upon  a take  of  thirty  acres 
of  ground,  £40  given,  and  £20  given  for  forty  acres  of  ground  to  the  agent ; and  most 
commonly  those  are  agents  who  are  non-residents,  who  just  barely  come  for  a short  time, 
and  never  see  the  lands. 

21.  Do  you  suppose  that  those  practices  are  without  the  knowledge  of  the  employer  ? — 
I have  heard  in  one  instance  that  it  was  with  the  knowledge  of  the  employer ; but  I had 
afterwards  reason  to  think  that  that  was  not  the  case. 

22.  Is  the  system  pretty  general  in  the  district? — From  my  own  knowledge,  I know  of 
two  instances  on  very  large  estates ; hut  I know  of  other  agents  who  would  not  take  money, 
conceiving  very  properly,  that  it  is  both  robbing  the  tenant  and  the  landlord. 

23.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  receiving  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distress 
and  sale. 

24.  Does  the  distress  frequently  proceed  to  a sale  ? — I think  very,  very  often,  either  to  a 
sale,  or  they  make  an  agreement  with  the  tenant  to  give  him  a certain  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  land  to  get  him  off  the  ground  when  they  find  he  is  not  able  to  pay;  otherwise  they 
sell.  There  were  many  instances,  until  the  times  got  so  had  they  could  not  pay,  and  they 
gave  them  the  potato  gardens  and  took  the  corn. 

25.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — The 
district  I belong  to  varies  extremely,  for  there  is  some  part  of  the  district  I belong  to 
where  the  ground  goes  as  high  as  £3  an  acre,  and  some  part  of  it,  near  it,  is  not  worth 
half,  or  any  thing  like  it ; hut  the  general  run  of  the  country  about  me  is  about  two 
guineas. 

26.  What  is  the  quantity  of  oats  that  a tenant,  farming  in  the  usual  way,  would  expect 
from  that  land  ? — The  general  crop  of  oats  in  our  country  is  from  160  to  200  stones  to  the 

Irish  acre all  our  dealings  are  in  the  Irish  acre.  It  is  a bad  country  for  wheat ; it  does 

not  produce  more  than  eight  bags  of  twenty  stones.  Our  best  crop  in  the  country  is  the 
crop  of  potatoes. 

27.  What  do  you  reckon  an  average  crop  of  potatoes  ? — It  is  about  sixteen  barrels ; but 
that  is  a very  badly  defined  thing,  the  barrels  are  so  very  different ; a barrel  of  potatoes 
where  I live  is  seventy-six  stones,  and  in  other  places  126  stones : about  sixteen  barrels  of 
ours  I think  a very  good  crop.  I have  known  it  as  high  as  twenty  barrels,  with  gentlemen 
who  take  more  pains,  and  drill  their  ground  property. 

28.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The 
land  rates  at  one-third  over  the  poor  law  valuation.  This  country  is  so  different  from  England 
in  the  way  grounds  are  set,  being  set,  generally  speaking,  by  a kind  of  auction,  which  is 
very  bad.  You  will  find  the  estates  that  are  valued  carried  on  much  better.  Mr.  Tierney 
never  sets  his  ground  by  proposal — he  sets  it  all  by  valuation.  Mr.  White  does  the  same, 
and  in  every  instance  I know  of  where  they  do  it,  you  see  the  tenants  are  prospering.  I 
valued  an  estate  a short  time  ago  for  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  she 
has  adopted  that  plan  and  finds  it  a great  benefit ; the  rents  are  paid  comfortably. 

29.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  ? — We  have  no  regular  valuators.  In 
some  instances  they  call  in  a gentleman  to  value  for  them,  and  the  tenants  appoint  another : 
they  meet  and  agree  upon  the  value  of  the  land,  and  it  is  a much  more  satisfactory  way. 

30.  What  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  is  usually  thought,  by  the  persons  employed 
in  that  way,  to  form  a fair  rent  ? — It  depends  entirety  upon  the  land.  I know  of  one 
instance  where  more  than  four-fifths  goes  to  make  the  rent.  I know  in  others  it  is  as  much 
as  they  can  possibly  do  to  make  more  than  the  rent,  where  it  is  cottier  ground,  held  .by 
small  farmers,  cottiered  out  to  the  highest  bidder — sending  in  proposals,  one  out-bidding 
the  other — and  where  you  see  most  abject  poverty ; they  are  barely  able  to  keep  a wretched 
hovel  over  them. 

31.  In  forming  your  own  valuations,  what  should  you  say  should  be  the  proportion  for 
the  rent  ? — I should  say,  that  the  tenant  ought  to  have  one-third  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  to  live  upon  ; the  tenant  ought  to  have  that,  and  the  rent  and  charges  should  be  two- 
thirds.  I have  seen  a good  deal  of  the  valuation  of  land  in  England,  and  I find  in  almost 
every  instance  one-third  of  the  produce  of  the  land  goes  to  the  tenant ; for  which  reason, 
you  do  not  see  him  in  the  wretched  state  you  do  in  this  country. 

32.  Have  you  made  an  accurate  investigation  to  arrive  at  that  result  ? — I have  made  an 
accurate  and  extensive  investigation  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  as  long  as  I have  been 
agent,  and  a holder  of  land  too. 

33.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  rents  here,  where  the  lands  are  let  by  valuation,  are  much 
higher  than  they  are  in  England? — Where  they  are  let  by  valuation,  they  are  generally  let 
fairly,  but  they  are  higher  generally  than  in  England — I mean  for  the  facilities  that  we  have 
of  parting  with  our  produce,  compared  to  what  they  have  in  England ; for  instance,  you  can 
get  prices  in  England  upon  the  spot,  but  we  cannot  get  a price  for  our  cattle,  if  we  send 
them  over  to  England,  within  25$.  a head  that  we  can  on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
I send  a great  many  over,  and  never  send  one  that  does  not  cost  me  25s.  when  landed ; 
whereas,  if  I am  in  England,  I get  25 s.  for  my  beast,  in  addition  to  what  I get  here  as  the 
produce  of  my  land. 

34.  Do  you  also  take  into  consideration  the  fact  of  buildings  being  provided  for  the 
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tenants  in  England  ?— Yes,  I take  that  into  consideration,  that  the  farm  buildings  are 
never  provided  here  by  the  landlord,  and  in  very  few  instances  are  the  tenants  allowed  any 
thing.  . . , 0 .. t , . 

35.  Do  you  take  that  into  consideration  in  comparing  the  rent  - —No,  1 do  not  take  it 

into  consideration  in  fixing  the  rent,  but  there  is  a decided  adiantage  in  fat  our  of  tenants 
in  England  in  that  respect.  . . 

36.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  adopted  upon  any  property  here  of  assisting-  the  tenants 
in  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — No  system,  but  what  they  allow  in  the  way  of  drainage. 
I believe  that  they  are  allowed  a portion  of  that,  and  they  sometimes  allow  them  so  mam 
barrels  of  lime. 

37.  Are  receipts  of  rent  in  this  country  usually  given  on  account  or  up  to  a particular 
day  ? — Almost  invariably,  latterly,  on  account,  because  the  tenants  in  our  part  of  the  country 
are  seldom  able  to  pay  up  in  such  a way  as  to  get  a receipt ; tlie  rents  are  high,  and  they 
are  not  able  to  pay  the  rent.  Generally  speaking,  the  September  gale  is  paid  in  March, 
and  generally  they  are  obliged  to  raise  the  money  in  small  banks,  or  from  their  butter 
merchant,  at’ a very  considerable  loss  indeed.  I do  not  conceive  there  is  any  instance  of  a 
man  raising  money  from  a butter  merchant,  that  is  not  obliged  to  pay  eighteen  per 
cent.,  and  very  often  now  in  the  National  Bank  they  pay  an  enormous  per  centage.  And 
there  is  another  thing  that  is  a great  evil,  the  way  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  raise  money 
to  pay  off  those  things. 

33.  Do.  you  know  the  charge  usually  made  by  those  butter  merchants '? — It  is  a verv 
difficult  thing  to  ascertain.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  conversation  with  butter  merchants,  and 
have  had  a great  deal  of  business  with  the  butter  merchants,  my  father  and  myself  having 
200  cows ; but  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  it,  they  have  different  ways  of  doing  it.  They  first 
charge  the  tenant  a per  centage  upon  the  money  they  give,  they  then  charge  him  for  the 
advance  of  flie  money  upon  the  receipt  of  the  butter,  by  deducting  one  pound  upon  the 
weight  of  every  firkin  that  comes  in  if  they  are  in  advance  to  the  tenant. 

30.  Is  the  pound  not  deducted  when  they  are  not  in  advance  ? — No,  that  is  a kind  of 
rule  they  have  among  themselves.  We  had  a desperate  battle  with  the  Cork  butter  mer- 
chants upon  the  imposition  they  practised  upon  us;  and  I ship  the  butter  now  direct  to 
London.  I get  S4s.  in  London  when  I used  to  get  only  71a.  here;  but  you  are  obliged  to 
make  it  up  with  a very  small  quantity  of  salt,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  salt.  The 
additional  expense  is  very  trifling  upon  the  butter.  In  London  you  get  the  value  of  every 
pound  of  butter  you  send.  If  you  send  a firkin  into  the  Cork  market,  and  it  does  not 
weigh  a certain  weight,  they  will  put  a certain  weight  upon  it.  If  the  empty  firkin  weighs 
but  9 lbs.,  they  still  deduct  from  the  gross  weight  13  lbs.  for  it;  and  if  the  firkin  holds 
more  than  28  lbs.  over  the  half  cwt.,  they  will  charge  15  lbs.  tare  on  the  firkin,  though  it 
may  weigh  but  nine;  and  it  is  a curious  circumstance  that  the  slighter  the  firkin  is  the  more 
butter  it  generally  bolds,  because  the  thinner  are  the  staves.  But  it  is  a kind  of  market 
law  they  have  in  Cork,  and  it  is  the  greatest  piece  of  robbex-y  that  ever  took  place  on  the 
earth.  I was  the  first  person  that  exposed  it  to  the  public  in  the  papers,  and  I got  into  a 
desperate  fight  in  consequence  ; hut  I was  obb'ged  to  do  it.  I got  coopers  into  my  place, 
and  made  firkins  myself  of  the  full  weight ; and  when  I did  so,  they  attacked  me  in  the 
Cork  market  about  it,  and  said  I sent  in  timber  instead  of  butter.  I said  I never  sent  in  a 
firkin  that  might  not  be  stripped  and  examined ; that  I sent  them  in  of  proper  weight,  and 
no  more.  The  moment  they  attacked  me,  I attacked  them  in  the  papers,  and  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  public ; and  now  they  ax-e  obliged  to  give  their  firkins  of  full  weight  out  of  the 
Cork  market,  instead  of  robbing  the  farmers  of  6 lbs.  in  every  cwt. ; and  now  they  knock 
off  3 lbs.  from  every  firkin  that  goes  in  for  the  expox-t  merchant.  They  will  not  deliver  the 
butter  without,  that  is,  provided  you  are  in  advance.  If  tliey  are  in  advance  to  the  tenant, 
they  charge  2 lbs.  for  the  merchant  who  receives  the  butter,  and  2 lbs.  for  the  export  mer- 
chant. All  those  losses  you  save  by  sending  it  to  London.  I mark  the  firkin,  say  1 0 lbs. 
or  11  lbs.,  allowing  1 lb.  for  the  soaking  of  the  firkin  ; and  when  they  get  it  in  London,  they 
lift  the  firkin  off  the  butter  in  the  scale,  and  give  you  the  exact  weight  of  the  butter,  deduct- 
ing the  firkin : therefore  you  lose  very  little  by  sending  over,  for  the  deductions  and  the 
various  fees  come  very  nearly  to  as  much  as  the  expense. 

• ^ resPec^  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  fanners  getting 

richer?— Indeed  I do  not  think  they  are  at  present.  I think  there  has  been  a stand  still 
among  them  for  the  last  few  years.  The  fall  in  butter  and  corn  has  been  so  great,  that  it 
is  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  keep  their  prices. 

*he  s’raffl  tenantry  better  off? — No,  decidedly  worse  every  day,  no  doubt 
ox  it ; m fact  the  lower  class  of  tenantry,  now  that  they  have  the  land  subdivided  among 
them,  the  cottier  tenants,  are  really  almost  getting  paupers.  I know  myself  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  instances  near  me,  where  they  hold  from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  of  ground.  Thev 
are  working  men,  digging  potatoes  and  mowing,  and  five  or  six  years  ago  thev  could  stand 
over  them  own  men  working  for  them. 

42.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers;  is  it  improving ?— The 
labourers  ore  very  badlv  off.  We  have  not  work  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  labouring 
class  of  the  country.  The  chief  time  that  the  lower  class  of  farmers  are  able  to  get  work 
is  m the  spring  and  harvest,  and  at  other  periods  of  the  year  they  are  quite  unable.  In 
the  winter  there  is  very  little  employment,  except  among  the  gentry,  who  keep  up  regular 
daily  labourers.  I have  got  twenty  houses  for  labourers  on  my  own  place.  Every  gentle- 
man  through  the  country  pays  them  all  through  the  year,  and  makes  work  for  them;  but 
with  the  cottier  tenants  there  is  no  such  thing.  They  hold  their  houses  and  small  haggards 
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at  a certain  sum,  from  £2  to  £3,  according  to  the  size  of  the  haggard,  and  they  hold  a 
garden  besides  that.  The  haggard  is  a small  yard  attached  to  tire  house,  for  the  early 
potatoes  and  cabbage ; and  then,  besides  that,  they  have  a potato  garden,  from  a quarter 
of  an  acre,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  for  which  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  from  £6  to 
£8,  which  they  chiefly  work  out.  Then  the  con-acre  system  is  carried  on  a great  deal  in 
our  part  of  the  world,  and  they  generally  charge  from  £8  to  £10  for  that,  either  manured 
land  or  fresh  turned  up.  They  generally  let  that  land  fresh  turned  up  for  two  years,  and 
the  way  they  recover  for  it  is,  they  generally  get  security,  and  if  the  potatoes  are  not  paid 
for  before  they  are  drawn  away,  they  generally  proceed  against  them  by  process.  That  is 
the  way  they  generally  recover  diem. 

43.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Ho,  very  little ; I may  say 
none  at  all  latterly.  We  heard  of  some  little  disturbances  lately,  caused  by  excitement, 
but  nothing  to  create  outrages. 

44.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fees  usually  paid  to  drivers  or  bailiffs  for  driving  or 
enforcing  rent  ? — That  is  very  hard  to  say.  Sometimes  they  take  more  than  they  ought 
to  do,  and  they  are  punished  for  it,  but  generally  from  3s.  to  5s.,  and  if  they  are  any  time 
out  they  charge  the  time  they  are  kept : they  charge  beside  that  for  the  keepers 
they  have — two  or  three  keepers,  according  to  the  extent. 

45.  In  your  opinion,  is  any  extortion  practised  on  the  part  of  the  bailiffs  towards  the 
tenants  in  compelling  them  to  send  them  cows  or  any  other  present  ? — Yes,  it  does  exist 
in  many  instances,  but  I do  not  say  it  is  general. 

46.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  this  district? — The  25th  of 
March  almost  always ; some  few  tenants  enter  in  May,  but  March  and  September  are  the 
general  gale  days. 

47.  At  what  seasons  is  the  comity  cess  levied  in  this  district  ? — Generally  twice  a year ; 
about  a month  or  two  months  before  the  assizes  in  each  county. 

48.  By  what  means  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  any  townlaud  made  known  ? — By 
the  vestry;  they  generally  get  notice  ; notice  is  brought  to  the  churchwardens,  and  when 
the  notice  is  brought  that  a sum  of  money  is  to  be  levied,  applotters  are  appointed,  and 
generally  it  is  laid  on  very  fairly.  In  some  instances  I have  heard  of  complaints  of  our 
part  of  the  world  : I take  a great  deal  of  pains  there  shall  not  be  complaints  ; I am  very 
particular  about  having  a vestry  called,  and  let.  any  person  come  first  and  make  any  obser- 
vations they  wish. 

49.  When  is  the  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — That  is  a 
tiling  that  is  very  irregularly  done.  Some  landlords  pay  it  the  very  first  thing  after  it 
is  paid,  whether  arrears  or  not  are  due.  There  are  some  that  will  not  allow  it,  even 
though  they  pay  up  arrears ; there  are  others  that  allow  it  at  once,  in  the  very  first  pay- 
ment made. 

.50.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  as  to  the  county  cess  or  other  burdens? — 
The  improvement  wanted  most  is  to  give  the  power  of  draining ; the  system  of  farming 
might  be  carried  on  much  better  if  they  had  the  power  of  draining  the  lands  first,  and 
then  liming. 

51.  How  do  you  suggest  that  that  power  should  be  conferred? — The  only  way  is,  that 
they  should  be  allowed  it  by  the  landlords,  if  it  could  be  arranged.  The  lowering  of  the 
rent  is  the  thing  that  we  all  find  it  difficult  to  get  done ; but  if  that  could  be  done,  it  would 
be  the  most  desirable  way  of  all.  It  is  the  only  tiling  that  would  enable  the  lower  class  of 
farmers  to  give  employment  to  the  labourers.  The  lower  class  of  farmers  are  in  so  low  a 
state,  and  they  find  they  are  so  hard  pressed  to  make  up  their  rent,  that  they  cannot 
improve  their  iands ; whereas  if  the  rents  were  reduced,  or  they  got  allowances,  the  land- 
lords would  find  it  to  their  own  benefit  in  the  end,  and  they  would  make  the  ground  now 
worth  only  20s.  an  acre  worth  nearly  double  that  in  a short  time.  I have  known  where 
suggestions  were  thrown  out  by  resident  agents,  they  have  been  almost  always  attended 
to  by  the  landlords,  with  salutary  effects  to  the  tenants ; and  where  there  are  not  resident 
landlords  and  agents  they  have  not  that  power,  the  agent  does  not  go  upon  the  ground  to 
see  what  is  necessary  to  be  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  tenants. 

52.  Tom- great  suggestion  is  residence  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  landlord? — Yes; 
and  without  that  there  is  very  little  to  be  done  in  the  country.  I know  two  considerable 
estates  where  some  time  ago  land  was  10s.  or  15s.  an  acre  more  than  it  is  now.  I have 
known  long  leases  granted  to  encourage  tenants  in  laying  out  money  in  planting  and 
improvements,  and  I have  known  from  £700  to  £3,000  laid  out  in  building  and  improving 
the  lands ; and  now  the  prices  have  fallen  to  such  an  extent,  that  applications  have  been 
made  to  give  them  temporary  relief,  and  I have  known  the  answer  sent  hack  to  the  men 
who  laid  out  that,  and  with  very  good  stock  upon  tiio  ground,  is,  that  if  they  did  not  pay 
up  the  rent  they  would  be  served  with  an  ejectment. 

\_The  witness  withdrew.] 

Mr.  Owen  31 ‘Sweeney,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Changetown,  four  miles  west  of  this  town,  in  the  barony  of 
Duhallow. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer?— Yes,  I hold  160  Irish  acres. 

?•  A hat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted? — The  barony  of  Duhallow 
-principally ; it  is  a very  large  barony,  and  I am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  it. 
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16 th  Sept.,  1844.  4.  Is  agriculture  improving,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  barony  ?— Yes,  it  is,  partially. 

5.  In  what  respects ?— In  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  land— they  are  fanning 

„ something  better.  „ ^ x , 

MX.  o.  M Sweeney.  Q are  the  crops  principally  grown  ?— Principally  potatoes ; and  m a good  portion 

of  the  baronv  wheat  succeeds.  „ . , . , _ 

7.  What  after  the  wheat  ? — Oats.  We  have  a farming  society  in  the  barony,  hut  I must 

say  it  is  working  now  languidly.  , , _ _ . , ...  . 

S.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ?— To  the  interest  that,  I should  think,  ought  to  be 
taken  by  the  landed  proprietors  not  being  evinced. 

9.  Do  the  farmers  show  an  interest  in  it? — The  intelligent  fanners  did  at  the  first 
commencement  show  an  anxiety  to  participate  in  the  benefits  ;.  hut  I myself,  amongst  many 
of  them,  seceded  from  the  society,  from  not  thinking  the  landed  proprietors  bore  then- 
proportion  of  the  burden  in  keeping  up  the  society. 

10.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms? — The  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  my  locality 
varies  from  fifteen,  and  in  some  cases  ten,  to  the  portion  I hold  myself — 160  acres. 

1 1.  What  is  the  size  you  most  usually  meet  with? — From  forty  to  fifty. 

12.  How  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  ?— Hitherto  by  proposal  to  the  highest  bidder,  and 
taking  into  account  upon  the  part  of  the  landlords  the  solvency  of  the  tenant. 

13.  Is  it  usual  when  a lease  expires  to  give  a preference  to  the  occupying  tenant?— 
Yes ; if  he  is  a man  of  solvency,  it  is  grown  very  much  the  habit  to  do  so. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  land  of  average  quality  ? — From  20s.  to  30s.  the  plantation 
acre.  I am  speaking  of  the  locality  of  the  barony  in  which  I live,  which  is  progressing  in 
improvements : it  is  almost  in  a state  of  general  improvement. 

15.  Taking  25a.  as  the  medium  rent  what  quantity  of  wheat  do  you  expect  from  land  of 
that  value  ? — From  seven  to  eight  bags  of  wheat  and  about  six  barrels  of  oats  to  the  acre, 
of  thirty-three  stones. 

16.  Do  the  tenants  usually  hold  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — They  are  very  much  getting  into 
the  practice  of  holding  their  farms  at  will ; as  soon  as  the  original  agreements  they  hold 
under  have  ceased  the  landlords  are  getting  into  the  habit  of  letting  them  be  held  at  will 

17.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the 
improvement  of  them  farms  ? — Decidedly  a very  had  effect : because  when  a fanner  takes 
it  upon  the  faith  or  honour  of  a gentleman,  he  is  crippled  in  his  exertions  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  working  population. 

18.  How  do  you  consider  he  is  crippled  ? — If  he  has  a permanent  lease  he  is  induced  to 
improve  it  more  quickly  and  substantially,  and  therefore  that  gives  more  employment,  which 
is  so  much  wanted.  If  he  has  a lease  of  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years  going  together,  he  is 
induced  to  expend  more  in  the  improvement  of  it,  and  the  more  he  improves  the  more 
employment  he  gives. 

19.  Do  I understand  that  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  assist  in  the  improvement 
of  the  farms  ? — In  very  few  instances.  There  are  some  exceptions ; but  they  are  the  smallest 
number. 

20.  What  course  do  those  who  do  assist  generally  take  ? — Some  landlords  I have  known 
allow  for  draining,  and  give  slates  and  timber  in  some  cases  for  houses  and  offices ; and 
that  is  the  utmost  of  any  encouragement  or  share  borne  by  the  landlords. 

21.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  in  some 
cases  there  have,  very  near  this  town.  In  the  last  year  seventeen  persons  have  been 
removed.  (I  am  aware  I am  on  my  oath.)  The  farms  have  been  given  to  one  person  to 
make  it  a large  holding. 

22.  What  quantity  of  land  did  those  parties  hold  who  were  removed  ? — It  is  now  about 
eighty  or  100  plantation  acres. 

23.  Do  you  know  whether  those  people  were  in  arrear  ? — I do  not  think  they  were.  I 
am  sure  they  were  not  in  arrear.  They  were  generally  reported  to  be  competent  to  pay 
their  rent. 

24.  Had  they  any  lease? — The  lease  terminated. 

25.  Had  they  made  any  great  improvements  upon  their  farms  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
they  had  made  any  great  improvements,  any  more  than  being  in  a competent  way  to  pay 
their  rent. 

26.  Were  they  direct  tenants  to  the  landlord?— No  ; under-tenants. 

27.  Had  the  farm  been  originally  one  farm  ?— Not  to  my  recollection. 

28.  Do  you  know  whether  it  had.  been  leased  to  one  individual  as  one  farm  ? — Not  to 
these  parties.  These  parties  got  in  under  a middleman.  They  were  not  in  under  the 
proprietor. 

29.  Do  you  know  what  quantity  of  land  each  individual  held? — No,  I do  not  know  how 
much  each  of  them  held. 

30.  Do  you  know  whether  any  remuneration  was  given  to  those  people  when  they  were 
removed? — Yes ; I have  heard  that  the  current  year’s  rent  was  remitted. 

31.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — Yes,  it  does,  among  the 
families  of  the  occupiers,  when  they  are  going  to  portion  them,  or  settle  them  in  the  world. 

32.  Is  that  permitted  by  the  landlords  now  ?— An  effort  has  been  made  to  prevent  it  by 
the  landlords  very  often,  and  to  oblige  an  observance  of  this  covenant. 

33.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  in  the  world  ?— I do  not  think  that  they  are. 

34.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  ?— They  are  very  distressed. 

83:  Y hat  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ?— Never  worse  in  my  recollection.  I wish 
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to  confine  myself  more  particularly  to  that  point.  With  respect  to  the  working  classes,  I 
am  more  competent  to  give  information  upon  that. 

36.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  they  usually  hold  their  cottages? — They  locate 
themselves  in  the  small  hamlets,  pretty  generally,  adjacent  to  turbary,  and  build  houses, 
many  of  them,  which  can  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  houses ; and  hamlets  of  that  descrip- 
tion are  springing  up.  They  build  huts  by  then-  own  means,  and  look  for  precarious 
employment  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  spring,  which  is  very  difficult  to  be  got.  Another 
inconvenience  they  labour  under  now  is  as  to  the  con-acre.  It  is  getting  veiy  much  the  habit 
that  they  must  pay  the  money  in  hand  in  spring.  That  prevents  a great  many  of  them 
having  it  in  their  power  to  have  a garden  for  a year. 

37.  From  what  does  that  custom  arise  ?— From  the  small  fanners  being  so  much  in 
distress,  and  they  take  a less  rent,  by  getting  the  money  in  hand  for  the  con-acre.  They 
generally  take  off  a couple  of  pounds  per  acre  for  getting  the  money  in  hand. 

38.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  usually  paid  ?— They  would  be  very  anxious  to  catch 
employment  at  od.  or  6d.  and  then-  diet,  in  the  most  hurried  season  of  the  year,  and  that 
for  the  best  class  of  labourers. 

39.  What  do  the  farmers  who  set  them  out  the  potato  ground  usually  pay  them  ? — Some 
pay,  without  diet,  8 d.  a day  the  fewer  number,  and  that  goes  in  liquidation  of  the  rent  of 
their  holding. 

40.  What  do  the  others  pay? — Others  pay  6d.  and  Id.  without  diet.  I know  people  of 
the  class  of  gentlemen  that  pay  7 d.  a day  without  diet.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess, 
that  has  become  an  intolerable  burden  to  the  occupying  classes. 

41.  Has  it  increased  much  latterly  ? — It  is  continually  increasing. 

42.  How  much  in  the  pound  has  it  become  on  the  valuation? — From  lOd.  to' la.  Id. 
twice  a year  on  the  pound  value.  It  is  a great  sum.  It  presses  upon  the  occupying  classes, 
particularly  in  June,  when  all  their  resources  have  been  drained  to  meet  their  other 
engagements,  and  I have  known  extreme  hardship  experienced  in  trying  to  meet  it.  There 
is  a summary  practice  in  operation  for  the  recovery  of  it.  There  is  no  staying  it.  It  is 
levied  at  considerable  expense,  if  they  do  not  pay  it ; and  it  comes  very  heavily  upon  the 
people.  When  I was  a boy  it  was  a mere  nominal  thing.  It  has  grown  now  to  be  a great 
tax  upon  the  land. 

43.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  of  any  measures  of  improvement? — With  respect 
to  the  poor  law,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  should 
bear  share  and  share  of  the  burden  ; and  now  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  tenant  to  avail 
himself  of  that  benevolent  intention,  because  when  the  rent  is  not  paid  up  they  are  not  in 
a situation  to  stand  independent  of  the  landlord  and  say,  “ Allow  me  the  poor  rates  which 
the  legislature  contemplated.”  I am  confident  that  they  must  in  a great  many  cases  be 
obliged  to  sustain  the  whole  burden. 

44.  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  that  the  tenants  are  not  allowed  by  the  land- 
lord what  the  law  intended  ? — My  firm  conviction  is  from  the  dependent  condition  of  the 
tenant,  that  the  landlord  will  not  allow  it,  or  he  be  in  a condition  to  claim  it. 

45.  Have  you  known  of  any  instance  in  which  the  landlord  has  refused  to  allow  it  ? — 
No. 

46.  What  is  the  ground  of  your  firm  conviction  ? — Because  the  tenants  are  not  in  a 
situation  to  claim  it,  and  they  are  content  to  be  let  off  without  claiming  it. 

47.  Have  you  any  other  ground  ? — The  landlord  is  still  within  the  law,  by  refusing  to 
allow  it  unless  the  rent  is  paid  up. 

48.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  the  tenantry  in  the  district  to  be  such  that  they  cannot 
pay  up  the  rent  they  have  undertaken  ? — Very  generally. 

49.  It  is  on  account  of  that  non-payment  that  you  think  it  would  not  be  allowed? — Yes. 

50.  Do  you  think  it  fair  to  let  the  tenant  deduct  the  poor  rate  out  of  any  portion, 
supposing  him  not  able  to  pay  the  whole  rent? — Yes,  1 think  he  ought.  I am  afraid  he 
will  not  be  permitted. 

51.  Would  he  not  have  the  power  of  deducting  it  when  he  paid  up  the  balance  of  the 
rent  ? — He  has  the  power  if  he  pays  up  the  rent,  not  otherwise. 

52.  Then  do  I understand  you  that  your  fear  of  the  landlord  not  allowing  him  the  poor 
rate  arises  from  the  belief  that  the  tenant  will  not  be  able  to  pay  up  the  rent  in  full  ? — 
Yes. 

53.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  landlord  ought  to  be  obliged  to  allow  the  tenant  the  poor 
rate,  though  the  tenant  owes  him  a considerable  sum  of  rent  ? — No,  but  I am  apprehensive 
from  the  hardships  they  labour  under,  having  to  pay  more  than  the  land  is  worth,  that  they 
will  suffer  also  by  the  poor  rates. 

54.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  ? — Merely  if  the  landlord  was  first  to  pay  the  poor 
rate,  as  in  the  case  of  the  tithe  composition,  it  would  be  better. 

55.  What  difference  do  you  think  that  would  make  to  the  people  holding  under  them  ? — 
The  great  advantage  would  be  in  my  opinion  that  he  would  have  one  person  to  pay  all  to 
at  the  time  he  pays  his  rent ; he  would  know  the  extent  of  his  payment.  I would  suggest 
that  the  county  cess  should  also  be  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  landlord,  or  the  land- 
lord pay  a portion,  as  he  does  now  of  the  poor  law;  and  I will  give  you  my  reason.  In 
making  roads  to  improve  the  estate  of  my  Lord  This  and  my  Lord  That,  the  occupiers  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  that  road. 

[TAe  witness  withdrew .] 
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The  Reverend  Patrick  Fitqiatrick,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Yon  are  a Roman  Catholic  priest?— Yes,  of  the  parishes  of  Drisliane  and  Cullen,  both 
in  the  county  of  Cork. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  that  district  - Twenty-four  years  last  F ebruary. 

3.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — 1 es,  there  have.  There 
were  several  cases  upon  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Abraham  Morris,  of  Dunkettle.  I 
have  a statement  of  the  number  of  families  sent  away  altogether — another  class,  who  were 
only  partially  left  upon  the  lands ; and  another  class  who  were  sent  on  the  Black  moiuitain, 
and  got  a few  acres. 

4.  When  did  that  consolidation  take  place? — In  the  year  1837. 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  did  it  take  place  ? — This  has  been  done  to  make  room  for 
Protestants,  most  of  whom  were  brought  from  distant  places.  This  has  taken  place  on 
the  property  and  by  the  authority  of  the  late  Abraham  Morris,  esq.,  and  his  agent,  Mr. 
Carnegie.  The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  families  who  have  been  totally 
expelled,  partially  retained,  or  located  on  spots  of  barren  black  mountain,  to  drag  out  a 
miserable  existence,  not  one  of  whom  ever  committed  a political  act  calculated  to  give 
offence  to  their  landlord,  and  whose  only  crime  was  their  being  Roman  Catholics.  All  the 
Protestant  tenants  have  got  leases,  whilst  the  Catholics  were  refused  leases  or  proposals, 
and  were  distinctly  told  that  no  Catholic  would  ever  get  a lease  upon  that  property.  One 
of  the  tenants  toid  me  that  that  was  the  reason  that  no  Catholic  tenant  would  get  a 
lease. 

6.  Were  you  told  that  in  any  other  instances? — Xo,  1 do  not  recollect  that ; I heard  it 
generally  said.  One  Catholic  tenant  has  got  the  lease  of  another  person,  through  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Wallace. 

7.  Had  the  tenants  you  have  alluded  to  any  conversation  with  Air.  Morris  upon  the 
subject  ? — Xo,  I do  not  state  that ; but  I take  it  for  granted  they  had  not,  because  Air. 
Morris  seldom  saw  them — hut  it  was  with  Air.  Carnegie. 

8.  Did  the  tenants  inform  you,  or  did  you  inquire  from  them,  whether  they  had  had 
conversation  with  Mr.  Carnegie  ? — Xu.  We  had  a conversation  about  the  leases,  and  one 
of  them  told  me  that. 

9.  Is  that  your  ground  for  expressing  a belief  that  these  people  were  turned  away 
because  they  were  Roman  Catholics  ? — Because  there  could  be  no  other  possible  reason. 
They  were  under-tenants  to  Air.  Leader’s  family ;.  and  when  that  term  expired  they  were 
all  turned  away.  They  could  never  offend  in  any  way  of  voting.  Air.  Leader’s  term 
depended  upon  his  life,  and  these  people  held  only  as  yearly  tenants.  They  had  no  leases 
or  proposals,  but  a great  many  of  them  could  have  registered  on  the  quantity  of  land  they 
had.  They  had  larger  quantities  of  land  than  some  of  those  registered  in  the  parish. 

10.  Can  you  say  how  many  families  were  dispossessed'? — Six  families  altogether  on  the 
lands  of  Aughbane  and  Tullig. 

1 1 . Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ? — I do.  They  are  in  the  country. 

12.  Did  they  receive  any  money,  or  any  compensation? — Xo.  I am  sure  not. 

13.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  whether  they  did  or  not  ? — The  thing  is  so  notorious  in 
the  parish,  I have  no  doubt  in  the  world  about  it. 

14.  Did  you  make  any  inquiries  from  the  parties  themselves,  whether  they  received  any 
thing,  or  not? — Xo;  but  I know  how  the  thing  is  managed.  Air.  Leader  died  about  this 
time  in  the  year. 

15.  Do  any  of  these  people  occupy  laud  at  the  present  time  upon  the  estate  of  Mr. 
Morris  ? — Xo.  The  first  column  on  this  paper  contains  the  names  of  parties  who  were 
entirely  ejected. 

16.  Were  they  ejected  by  process  of  law,  or  did  they  surrender? — They  surrendered 
possession.  I did  not  hear  of  any  one  over-holding  possession. 

17.  What  quantity  of  land  did  they  hold? — I cannot  say  that.  John  Shea  held  a pretty 
large  farm.  Darby  Corcoran  held  a middling  farm.  Daniel  O’Keeffe  the  same,  I should 
think. 

18.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  their  farms  ? — Xo.  Part  of  it  was  arable,  and  part 
mountain. 

19.  Are  there  many  tenants  on  Air.  Alorris’s  estate  who  hold  from  year  to  year? — I have 
now  a list  of  the  tenants  retained  upon  the  land  who  have  been  deprived  of  a good  deal  of 
the  land  they  farmed  before.  The  best  part  has  been  given  to  Protestant  tenants. 

20.  Are  there  many  tenants  upon  the  estate  of  Air.  Alorris  who  hold  from  year  to 
year? — A es,  there  are  now.  There  are  ten  who  have  a proportion  of  the  land  which  they 
had  before. 

21.  Are  they  Catholics? — Yes.  There  was  no  Protestant  upon  the  laud  hut  Air.  Leader, 
the  landlord. 

22.  How  many  Protestants  were  brought  in  upon  the  lands  you  speak  of  ?— Seven  were 
brought  in.  One  of  these  gave  up  his  farm.  Air.  Xash  and  another  have  got  his  farm 
with  their  own. 

23.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? — Air.  Smith  was  brought  from  Alacroom.  Doctor  Orpen 
was  the  son  of  the  Protestant  clergyman  of  Kauturk.  He  happened  to  have  the  dispensary 
at  the  time.  Another  Air.  Orpen  had  it,  who  was  brought  from  some  distance,  and  gave 
it  up  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord.  Air.  Xash  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kanturk.  Another  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork,  and  another  nine  or  ten 
miles  off. 

24.  If  the  case  be  as  you  state,  that  Roman  Catholics  were  retained,  upon  what  grounds 
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do  you  assert  that  those  dispossessed  were  dispossessed  because  they  were  Roman 

Catholics'? I cannot  say  exactly  what  the  reason  was.  Some  of  those  were  expelled 

altogether.  I can  only  say,  that  some  of  those  did  not,  perhaps,  hold  immediately  under 
Mr. 'header.  John  Butler  was  entirely  expelled.  I cannot  say  whether  he  held  imme- 
diately under  Mr.  Leader,  or  fell  in  with  another  tenant. 

25.  How  many  were  removed  to  the  mountain  ? — Nine. 

26.  Do  you  know  the  condition  of  those  removed  to  the  mountain  ? — I know  upon  that 
part  of  the  place  next  to  my  residence  they  are  very  miserable.  They  have  got  some 
acres  of  the  bog  and  the  black  mountain.  I do  not  know  whether  they  are  charged  any 
rent  for  it ; but  they  are  breaking  it  up,  and  building  cabins.  The  place  does  not  produce 
potatoes  enough  for  them. 

r 27.  Did  you  make  auy  inquiries  as  to  the  terms  upon  which  they  were  removed  to  the 
mountains— whether  they  were  removed  to  the  mountain  for  a certain  time  without  paying 
any  rent? — Not  exactly.  But  what  I understood  from  the  people  was,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  submit  to  any  terms. 

28.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  liable  to  pay  any  rent  ? — I cannot  say. 

29.  Have  you  ever  visited  any  of  them  in  them  houses? — Yes. 

30.  Did  you  ever  make  that  inquiry  ? — I did  not. 

31.  Did  you  ever  hear  whether  they  received  any  assistance  in  building  them  houses? — 
I never  inquired.  I should  presume  not ; because  I saw  that  some  of  the  houses  were  very 
wretched  hovels,  and  I should  imagine  if  there  was  any  encouragement  given  that  they 
would  be  obliged  to  build  better  houses.  I have  also  an  account  of  another  farm  upon  the 
same  property. 

32.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ? — Cloghnailcbeg. 

33.  How  many  were  removed  from  it? — Only  one  was  removed  altogether. 

34.  When  was  that  removal? — At  the  same  time ; and  the  parties  who  succeeded  him 
were  two  Catholic  tenants.  This  was  not  given  to  a Protestant. 

35.  You  have  made  a strong  statement  that  a gentleman,  now  dead,  removed  tenants 
because  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  now  you  mention  a case  where  the  tenant 
removed  was  replaced  by  Roman  Catholics  ? — Only  this  one.  This  is  an  exception. 

36.  Do  you  know  what  rent  was  due  from  those  people  either  to  Mr.  Leader  or  the  head 
landlord  ? — I cannot  know  that.  I know  that  a brother  of  the  real  landlord  came  in  for 
the  share  of  the  rest  of  the  family,  who  were  left  some  of  the  lands  in  their  father’s  will, 
and  some  of  them  had  pecuniary  claims  upon  the  land.  One  of  the  family  came  in  by  some 
means  for  the  greater  part ; lie  was  more  clever  than  the  rest ; he  was  entire  manager,  and 
he  was  very  severe  in  exacting  the  rents,  and  therefore  the  inference  is,  that  probably  there 
was  nothing  in  arrear  unless  the  gale  then  falling  duo. 

37.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  those  persons  before  they  were  ejected  ? — 
Yes. 

3S.  Was  it  much  superior  to  what  it  is  now? — I cannot  say  as  to  appearance,  but  in 
real  comfort  certainly  they  complained  to  me  of  a portion  of  their  land  being  taken  away. 

39.  Are  you  aware  what  stock  they  possessed  ? — Yes,  they  had  stock ; but  their  houses 
had  at  all  times,  when  upon  the  other  part  of  the  land,  a poor  appearance,  and  the  reason 
was  because  they  were  dependent  upon  this  uncertain  tenure,  and  would  not  expend 
money  in  improvements.  They  had  stock  there,  and  I believe  they  were  better  off  than 
their  appearance  indicated. 

40.  Have  you  any  statement  with  respect  to  any  other  parties? — Yes.  I have  a list  of 
eight  families  who  were  partially  kept  in  in  Cloglinailebeg. 

41.  Are  they  Roman  Catholics  ? — Yes.  I have  none  here  entirely  expelled  hut  the  one 
man.  John  Shea.  These  families  partially  retained  have  been  deprived  of  the  greater, 
and  the  best  part  of  their  farms,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  Protestants  with  large  farms 
of  the  best  quality.  The  above  transactions  took  place  in  1837.  I am  almost  sure  that 
was  the  year. 

42.  Then  do  I understand  you  to  mean  that  Doctor  Orpen  and  the  other  parties  you 
have  named  have  got  the  remainder  of  the  farms  belonging  to  the  parties  you  have  men- 
tioned?— Yes  ; the  greater  part.  I know  the  parties  complain  of  it. 

43.  Do  you  know  at  all  the  size  of  their  present  holdings  ? — No,  I do  not ; there  is  no 
large  farm  of  any  size. 

44.  Had  Doctor  Orpen  and  the  other  parties  who  have  been  brought  in  spent  any  money 
upon  the  property  ? — Yes,  they  had  a good  deal ; Doctor  Orpen  has  built  a good  house. 

45.  Do  you  know  the  size  of  the  holdings  of  those  who  have  been  curtailed  ? — No  ; 
because  is  was  formed  partly  of  tlie  mountain.  I always  heard  them  complaining  of  the 
management  of  Mr.  Leader,  hut  that  had  as  they  were  then  they  were  under  worse  man- 
agement now,  and  that  more  from  the  loss  of  the  land  than  the  amount  of  the  rent  charged 
by  Mr.  Morris;  it. was  the  loss  of  the  land  they  complained  of.  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Drishane 
Castle,  has  evinced  a similar  spirit  in  ejecting  Catholic  tenants  and  substituting  others  in 
their  stead. 

183"  ^en  ^ tliat  take  place  ? — One  took  place  this  year,  and  the  other  I think  in 

47.  Has  he  many  Roman  Catholic  tenants  upon  his  estate  who  are  tenants-at-will  ? — Yes ; 
they  may  he  said  to  he  tenants-at-will ; he  lets  dear  enough  and  then  makes  abatement, 
but  will  give  no  lease. 

48.  Has  be  brought  in  only  two  Protestant  tenants  ? — In  that  part  of  tbe  county. 

49-  Where  did  they  come  from  ?— One  from  near  Mallow  and  the  other  near  Millstreet. 
Part  HI,  P 
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50.  Have  they  laid  out  any  money  upon  their  farms  ?— They  built  a farm-house,  a slated 
house,  and  so  have  the  Catholic  tenants  who  have  got  the  rest  of  the  farm ; and  that  is  the 
arrangement  w*'th  all  his  tenants.  The  other  man  built  nothing,  but  thatched  his  cottage. 
He  built  no  dwelling-house. 

51.  Have  you  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  mate  ? — In  the  western  part  of  the  parish 
the  depopulating  spirit  has  caused  great  distress.  I now  come  to  a Catholic  landlord,  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Eugene  McCarthy,  who  owns  about  one-ninth  part  of  the  parish  of  Drishane,  and 
has  totally  expelled  the  greater  part  of  his  tenantry  and  taken  the  land  into  his  own  hands ; 
and  this  course  he  is  pursuing  on  all  occasions.  The  portion  of  liis  property  which  is  ten- 
antable  amounts  to  1,000  or  1.200  statute  acres.  I have  the  number  of  acres  from  the 
person  who  sun-eyed  the  parish  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act. 

52.  "What  knowledge  have  you  of  the  other  facts  as  to  Mr  McCarthy’s  property  ?— .j 
know  very  well  he  is  dispossessing  tenants. 

53.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  the  particular  facts  you  are  going  to  state  ? — I know  it 
from  its  being  a part  of  my  own  parish.  He  holds  one-ninth  of  the  parish,  and  about  2,000 
acres  of  wild  mountain,  -which  nobody  can  inhabit.  I know  that  Mr.  Wallis  has  treated 
with  great  severity  a tenant  of  his  because  he  declined  going  to  vote  at  the  last  general 
election  in  1841  against  Messrs.  O’Connell  and  Roche.  This  tenant  expended  a consider- 
able sum  in  permanent  improvements,  in  building  a house,  and  planting  upon  his  farm. 
I heard  he  was  allowed  for  the  house.  I know  he  has  planted  a good  deal  and  kid  out  a 
good  deal  of  money. 

54.  Do  you  know  whether  the  tenants  of  Mr.  McCarthy  owed  any  rent? — I believe  some 
did  and  some  did  not : he  manages  in  that  way.  He  is  glad  to  get  the  land,  and  let  them 
go  away  and  take  the  cattle.  He  is  desirous  of  getting  the  land  into  his  own  hands,  as  his 
father  was  before  him ; and  then,  after  a time,  he  takes  in  tenants  again.  I know  the 
tenants  took  some  rent  (1  do  not  know  what  it  was)  to  Cork,  and  before  they  came  home 
ejectments  were  served  upon  them.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Wallis,  there  was  a respectable 
tenant  who  held  a large  farm  under  him,  whose  rent  was  £150  currency,  and  according  to 
his  custom  Mr.  Wallis  made  an  abatement  of  £50.  This  continued  for  some  years,  until  at 
the  last  general  election  this  gentleman  refused  to  vote  against  Mr.  O’Connell  and  Mr. 
Roche  for  this  county  : he  did  not  vote  for  the  Conservative  candidate,  but  staid  at  home ; 
but  Mr.  Wallis  raised  the  rent  £50,  which  had  been  previously  abated,  and  has  behaved 
very  harshly  to  him  since. 

55.  What  is  the  name  of  that  tenant  ? — Denis  Sullivan. 

56.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — I know  it  very  well  from  the  tenant.  He  spoke  to  me 
frequently,  and  I have  spoken  to  the  agent  myself  about  it,  and  it  is  notorious. 

57.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  that  you  have  no  doubt  the  man’s  rent  was  raised  because  he 
refused  to  vote  according  to  Mr.  Wallis’s  wishes  ?— Yes,  I have  no  doubt  of  it,  because  I 
had  a conversation  with  the  agent. 

58.  Who  is  his  agent  ? — Mr.  O’Donnell. 

59.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — At  a place  near  Coole.  I have  also  here  an  instance  of  a 
landlord  who  put  his  tenants  to  a cost  of  £3,  for  a latitat  which  was  served  upon  them  a 
few  days  after  the  rent  became  due,  without  asking  for  it. 

60.  When  did  that  take  place  ? — I cannot  say  now,  but  about  the  year  1833. 

61.  Have  you  known  any  similar  instance  within  the  last  ten  years? — I cannot  say, 
indeed. 


62.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make? — I have  other  similar  statements.  The 
same  landlords  violate  their  engagements  with  then-  tenants.  I know  a tenant  who  rented 
twenty  statute  acres  from  a landlord  in  this  locality,  at  £2  10s.  an  acre,  and  was  promised 
a lease  of  three  lives.  This  tenant  expended  £150,  or  perhaps  hundreds,  and  m conse- 
quence of  political  differences,  the  kndlord  turned  out  the  tenant  at  the  end  of  about  ten  or 
twelve  years.  This  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  tenant  happened  not  to  have 
taken  out  a lease,  and  the  landlord  broke  through  his  engagement  with  him  in  other  respects, 
though  the  rent  was  punctually  paid. 

63.  When  was  the  promise  of  that  lease  made  ? — At  the  time  of  taking  the  land. 

64..  When  was  it  ? — The  occurrence  took  place  ten  years  after  the  land  was  taken  : it  may 
be  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago. 

65.  How  do  you  know  it  was  made  ?— It  was  made  to  myself. 

landlord  in  that  case? — Mr.Wallis  was  the  landlord,  and  I was  the  tenant. 

67.  \V  hen  did  the  political  difference  take  place  ?— About  the  election  of  1837. 

68.  How  long  after  that  was  the  person  you  allude  to  allowed  to  remain  upon  his 
farm  ? — Until  the  year  1842  : two  years  ago. 

69.  Between  1837  and  1842,  were  any  proceedings  taken  to  dispossess  him  ? — No ; but 
the  tenant  applied  for  a lease  after  this  misunderstanding  took  place,  and  the  law  agent  of 
the  landlord  got  instructions,  it  appears,  to  terrify  the  tenant  with  frightful  ckuses,  which 
were  never  thought  of  at  all  previously. 

70.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  ckuses  ? — I forget  them,  but  the  tenant  would  not 
consent  at  all. 

7!.  Was  a lease  offered  with  those  ckuses  ?— There  was  no  lease  taken  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mtroduction  of  those  ckuses. 

72.  Did  the  kndlord  refuse  to  give  any  a lease  with  those  ckuses  ?— No : he  could  not 
ohiftri. 


73.  When  was  it  the  tenant  refused  to  take  a lease  with  those  clauses?— I cannot  say 
the  period:  it  was  between  1837  and  1842— perhaps  about  1839. 
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“4.  When  was  the  tenant  dispossessed? — In  the  year  1842,  I think  ; hut  I may  say,  in 
explanation,  and  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  that  the  tenant  having  built  a house  elsewhere 
and  taken  a lot  of  land  from  another  landlord,  and  finding  that  the  house  was  finished,  and 
the  tenant  was  going  to  remove,  he  having  taken  away  some  lam-els  and  shrubs  which  he 
got  himself  in  Cork,  and  planted  before  the  cottage,  and  that  he  had  removed  one  iron 
gate  from  the  farm,  and  brought  another  gate  and  placed  it  there ; and  the  tenant  having 
taken  away  the  roof  of  his  stable  and  a small  cow-house  which  the  tenant  had  put  there, 
the  landlord  may  have  thought  that  the  tenant  would  do  more  to  dilapidate,  and  that  may 
account  for  it. 

75.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — I have  some 
observations  to  make.  There  is  very  little  improvement  in  agriculture : the  lands  are  let 
too  dear ; the  landlords  give  no  encouragement ; the  tenants  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
draining  ; there  are  no  permanent  improvements  being  made,  except  in  a very  few  instances, 
and  in  those  there  has  been  no  aid  afforded  by  the  landlords,  with  the  exception  of  what 
Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Wallis  may  have  given  to  their  tenants.  In  the  parish  of  Drishane, 
Lord  Arden,  now  Lord  Egmont,  gives  encouragement  in  building  houses,  and  makes 
allowances  for  every  improvement  they  make.  The  different  qualities  of  arable  land,  I 
think,  are  let  in  the  parish  of  Drishane  at  £2,  £l  10s.,  £l  5s.,  and  £1 — very  little  as  low 
as  15s. — by  the  English  acre.  The  large  fees  which  are  paid  to  the  agents  impoverish  the 
tenants. 

76.  What  fees  have  you  known  paid  to  the  agent  ? — I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  know- 
ledge ; but  it  is  as  well  known  as  that  this  is  day-light. 

77.  Are  those  fees  still  continued  to  be  paid  ?— Yes. 

78.  On  what  occasions  are  they  paid  ? — Chiefly  on  taking  the  land,  and  afterwards,  if  a 
tenant  expects  any  accommodation  in  the  course  of  the  term,  something  is  expected,  if  not 
given.  My  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  my  conviction  is,  that  the  tenant  in  order  to  secure 
the  interest  and  good-will  of  the  agent  begs  and  borrows  a large  sum  of  money  for  him, 
the  repayment  of  which  distresses  the  tenant  for  several  years  afterwards ; and  during  the 
tenure  the  tenant  must,  on  some  occasions,  be  liberal  if  lie  wants  any  favour  or  any  encou- 
ragement, if  the  landlord  is  not  obliged  to  give  it  by  the  lease ; and  as  to  taking  land,  there 
is  no  doubt  they  receive  large  sums,  and  impoverish  the  tenants  to  a great  extent.  The 
tenure,  as  it  regards  its  covenants,  term,  and  amount  of  rent,  is  generally  dictated  by  the 
landlord  and  agent : the  tenant  has  hardly  any  freedom  in  that  way,  because  he  must  get 
land. 

79.  How  is  the  land  usually  set ; by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — There,  is  no  valuation, 
the  term  and  the  rent  are  dictated  by  the  landlord  and  agent ; there  have  been  no  agrarian 
or  other  disturbances  from  time  immemorial  in  this  country  I may  say  (I  heard  an  old  man 
say  that  in  1822  there  was  a large  meeting  about  tithes),  with  the  exception  of  the  Rockite 
troubles  for  a brief  period  in  the  winter  of  1821-2,  although  it  is  much  to  be  apprehended 
that  the  oppressive  and  unfeeling  conduct  of  landlords  and  agents  will  produce  some 
dreadful  convulsion. 

80.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer? — No;  I am  not  competent  to  apply 
myself  to  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Herbert  O'  Donnell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Coole  House,  near  Millstreet. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  occupy  ? — I act  as  agent  to  Captain  Wallis,  and  I am  a working 
farmer  ; I work  what  I hold  myself. 

3.  What  quantity  do  you  occupy  ? — Three  hundred  acres. 

4.  Principally  tillage  or  grazing  ? — Both. 

5.  What  is  the  district  -with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — The 
parish  of  Drishane,  in  West  Muskerry. 

6.  Is  it  principally  occupied  in  tillage  or  grazing  farms  ? — They  are  getting  very  much 
into  tillage,  formerly  it  was  grazing ; they  have  much  improved  the  place  by  tillage. 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation  ? — It  is 
sometimes  advertised,  and  sometimes  the  ground  is  valued.  I know  of  some  cases  where 
the  ground  has  been  valued  by  two  competent  persons.  I think  sometimes  they  advertise 
to  receive  proposals.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  setting. 

8.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  land  in  case  there  is  a valuation  ? — I 
think  the  class  of  persons  is  something  like  head  farmers,  the  best  description  of  persons 
I know.  Mr.  Morris  had  a property  to  set  some  time  ago,  and  Mr.  Carnegie  was  his  agent : 
he  appointed  three  persons,  who  were  farmers  of  the  better  class. 

9.  Are  you  conversant  with  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  property  of  Captain  Wallis, 
upon  which  John  Kirby  formerly  resided  ? — Yes,  I am. 

10.  State  what  were  the  circumstances  in  reference  to  that  property  ? — Captain  Wallis 
purchased  this  property  in  the  year  1838  ; it  was  sold  by  the  court  in  Dublin.  I went  up  ; 
I was  the  person  who  purchased  it,  and  it  belonged  originally  to  his  uncle  ; we  found  the 
tenants  in  possession,  and  among  them,  Mr.  Kirby,  who  occupied  the  principal  farm,  called 
Curryglass.  We  found  Mr.  Kirby  there,  and  he  held  under  the  courts,  at  30a.  an  acre.  We 
looked  over  the  lands,  and  conceived  them  worth  about  £2  an  acre,  but  we  made  the  rent 
£240  ; there  were  about  122  acres  and  a half  and  some  perches,  and  he  agreed  to  pay 
£240  a year,  from  the  1st  of  Mav,  1839.  The  advance  in  rent,  £56  Is.  8 d.,  commencing 
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May  1st,  1 S39.  Mr.  Kirby  was  most  anxious  to  get  a lease  at  the  advanced  rent ; but  would 
only  get  it  as  a yearly  tenant,  because  wc  did  not  know  him  at  all,  but  we  did  not  wish  to 
turn  him  out  till  we  knew  what  kind  of  tenant  he  was.  The  river  was  doing  a good  deal 
of  damage  to  a part  of  the  lands — that  river  was  to  be  banked,  as  soon  as  convenient  and 
practicable  : we  promised  Mr.  Kirby  that  as  soon  as  we  could  we  would  bank  the  river,  to 
prevent  it  injuring  his  land  any  more.,  because  it  was  injuring  it  before. 

11.  Was  that  agreement  made  in  writing? — No,  but  he  carried  us  down  to  the  river  to 
look  at  it,  and  showed  us  the  point  where  there  were  about  three  acres  where  the  river  was 
cutting  a passage  away.  He  was  asked,  " Why  were  you  obliged  to  submit,  could  not  you 
have  taken  another  farm  ?”  He  says,  “ No,  they  are  not  easy  to  get ; I had  sunk  money 
upon  the  farm,  and  had  got  rid  of  a small  farm  I had  under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ; but 
Captain  Wallis  was  well  pleased  with  what  I had  done.”  Mr.  Kirby  sunk  no  money ; be 
had  it  only  a year  or  two  under  the  courts : and  so  far  from  sinking  money,  he  allowed  the 
dwelling-house  and  offices  to  go  nearly  to  ruin,  and  impoverished  the  land  very  much  by 
cropping  without  manure.  I agreed  with  Mr.  Ivirby  to  make  a temporary  embankment  for 
£o.  till  we  could  complete  a permanent  one,  and  afterwards  allowed  £10  for  same.  I also 
allowed  him  to  make  sale  of  limestone  quarried  on  the  land,  of  which  I am  certain  he  made 
£40  per  annum,  which  he  was  not  entitled  to  do,  quarries  being  reserved  and  generally  let 
at  a yearly  rent.  I allowed  him  that  privilege  to  compensate  him  for  any  damage  the  river 
might  have  done  him.  Before  Captain  Wallis  purchased  this  property  the  river  had  divided 
about  three  acres  from  the  farm  ; but  there  was  a passage  made  to  it  through  the  river. 
These  three  acres  are  grass  land  and  not  tillage.  I did  not  agree  to  give  retrospective 
prices. 

12.  Was  any  proposal  made? — He  had  it  only  three  years  entirely,  and  paid  two  years’ 
rent : in  the  third  year  he  got  into  arrear,  and  then  proposed  to  surrender  the  farm,  pro- 
vided I agreed  to  arbitration.  I did  agree  to  arbitration,  but  I did  not  agree  to  give 
retrospective  prices.  I agreed  to  leave  the  entire  matter  to  two  gentlemen  to  act  as  arbi- 
trators, not  to  give  retrospective  prices,  for  I did  not  know  what  they  were.  I named 
Spottwoode  Boles,  esq.,  but  he  declined  acting.  I then  named  William  YVoodley,  esq.,  who 
did  act,  and  Mr.  Ivirby  named  Doctor  Hannan,  and  they  both  met  and  disagreed  as  to  the 
value  to  he  put  upon  the  wheat  and  the  oats.  I did  not  break  it  off,  but  Mr.  Woodley 
declined  acting  any  further.  He  says,  I refused  to  get  a third  man  to  come  in ; I did  not 
refuse  it,  but  Mr.  Woodley  took  a dislike  to  it,  and  would  not  act  any  further.  He  is  asked, 
“ By  whom  were  the  two  appointed?’-'  He  says,  “ He  appointed  William  Leahy.”  He  is 
then  asked.  “ Did  the  two  parties  agree?”  lie  says,  “So  they  did  not.”  “ Did  they  call 
in  a third?”  *•  No,  they  refused.”  “Who  did?”  “Mr.  O’Donnell  and  Mr.  Woodley." 
I did  not  refuse  to  call  in  a third  person,  but  Sir.  Woodley  refused  to  act  further  in  the 
matter.  He  says  the  crops  were  cut : the  crops  were  not  cut.  Kirby  bad  at  this  time  gone 
off  to  America,  and  the  crops  were  under  seizure  for  the  rent  due,  because  I heard  execu- 
tions were  about  being  laid  on  them,  and  I,  as  agent  to  Captain  Wallis,  thought  it  my  duty 
to  look  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord.  There  were  executions  about  to  be  levied,  and  I 
put  keepers  on  to  protect  the  property.  Mr.  Carnegie  did  not  value  the  crops,  for  when 
he  went  there  he  found  Mr.  Peard  had  laid  on  his  execution  for  £123.  The  crops,  &c. 
were  not  valued  by  me.  nor  did  I know  of  any  valuation  : he  valued  them  when  he  came 
back.  1 he  highest  price  I got  for  the  wheat  was  25s.  a bag,  and  that  only  for  part ; and 
for  oats,  from  7s.  to  8s.  per  barrel  of  fourteen  stones.  I was  called  on  by  Mr.  Peard,  who 
held  an.  execution  against  Kirby  for  over  £L23,  to  sell  Kirby's  effects  for  the  rent,  and 
allow  lum  to  get  paid  the  amount  of  his  execution,  or  to  let  him  sell  and  pay  himself,  or  he 
would  sell  under  the  execution  and  pay  the  rent  himself.  I could  not  go  any  further  than 
a years  rent.  He  had  bailiffs  on  the  premises  at  the  time.  I did  not  agree  to  pay  £310 
which  he  says  I did.  Under  the  above  circumstances,  Mrs.  Kirby  and  her  son,  who  were 
authorised  in  writing  by  Kirby  before  lie  went  to  America  to  act  as  tbev  might  tliink  fit 
for  mm,  were  recommended  by  their  friends  to  give  me  up  the  farm  and  the  crops,  and  to 
pay  Mr.  Peard  the  amount  of  Ins  execution,  over  £123,  and  the  crops  and  manure  to  be  in 
lieu  of  rent  and  arrears.  Mrs.  Kirby  getting  up  free  the  cattle,  gardens.  &c..  fanning  uten- 
sils, household  goods,  and  furniture.  See  the  written  agreement  signed  by  Mrs.  Kirby  and 
her  son.  I have  it  here  signed  by'  them  and  by  the  arbitrators  Messrs.  Hannan  and  Croker, 
because  when  even-  thing  went  to  the  worst  I called  Doctor  Hannan  and  Mr.  Croker  to 
see  into  it.  Mrs.  Ivirby  and  her  son  were  not  compelled  to  come  into  any  tonus ; but  were 
recommended  aud  advised  to  do  so  by-  their  own  friends,  as  the  best  arrangement  they 
could  make,  and  they  appeared  most  obliged  for  the  arrangement,  and  thev  consented  to 
it ; but  Mr.  Kirby  lias  since  returned  from  America,  and  it  would  appear  does  not  approve 
of  the  manner  m which  they  acted,  though  authorised  by  him.  Mrs.  Kirby  was  allowed  to 
remain  m the  house,  and  her  horses  and  cows  feeding  on  the  land  from  the  1st  of  May  to 
the  1st  of  November,  without  any  charge  whatever.  Upon  giving  up  the  land  she  was 
also  allowed  the  orchard  which  Mr.  Kirby  received  £20  for  before  he  went  to  America.  He 
got  the  money,  and  I allowed  it  to  him ; and  she  remained  in  possession  of  the  farm  from 
the  1st  ot  May  to  tne  1st  of  November,  and  thereby  spoiled  a whole  rear's  rent.  Mr. 
ivirby  owed  oim  year's  rent  on  the  first  of  May,  1842.  amounting  to  £240  ; and  from  the 
1st  of  May,  1S4-.  to  1st  ot  May.  1843,  another  year's  rent  was  due,  also  £240,  all  of  which 
was  lost  to  Captain  Wallis.  Now  that  is  the  honest  and  fair  statement  of  the  case; 
ami  so  far  from  harming  or  injuring  them,  that  was  the  last  idea  I had  in  the  world: 

I would  not  be  capable  of  doing  it;  nor  would  Captain  Walks  allow  me  to  do  so  if  I was 
inclined. 
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[The  witness  produced  the  various  documents  alluded  to  in  Ids  evidence,  in  confirmation  of 

the  statement  he  had  made.  A passage  from  the  evidence  of  die  Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick 

was  read  to  the  witness .] 

13.  Having  heard  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  relative  to  the  ejectment 

of  Roman  Catholic  tenants,  to  substitute  Protestants,  have  you  any  statement  to  make  ? 

There  was  hut  one  farm  came  in,  the  term  expired,  and  some  of  the  tenants  that  were  there 
at  the  time  of  the  lease  dropping  are  there  still,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  who  is  a 
new  tenant ; but  the  people  who  occupied  the  ground  were  paupers,  and  we  gave  them  a 
piece  of  mountain  and  charged  them  nothing.  We  allotted  eight  acres  of  mountain  free, 
and  did  not  charge  them  a farthing ; they  were  perfect  paupers  and  had  no  way  of  paying, 
but  every  other  tenant  on  the  land  is  there  still.  They  took  that  land  at  a valuation ; I valued 
it,  and  another  with  me.  But  the  whole  of  the  tenants  are  there  still,  and  they  are  all  Roman 
Catholics  with  the  exception  of  one  man  of  the  name  of  Wynne ; he  was  the  only  Protestant 
that  got  any ; the  others  were  not  put  out,  they  got  other  land  on  the  mountain. 

14.  Do  we  understand  you  to  state,  that  those  people  were  dispossessed  because  they  had 
not  the  means  to  hold  the  land  ? — Yes ; certainly. 

15.  And  not  because  they  were  Roman  Catholics  ? — Certainly,  because  they  are  upon  the 
land  still. 

16.  Having  also  heard  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  as  to  Denis  Sullivan,  is 
there  any  observation  you  wish  to  make  ? — Yes.  Denis  Sullivan  took  a farm  at  £150  Irish 
money,  upon  a lease  of  three  lives,  and  the  tenant  got  down  hill,  and  Captain  Wallis  made  him 
an  abatement;  first,  he  made  it  £120,  he  reduced  it  then  to  100  guineas;  he  continued, 
that  he  owed  a large  arrear  of  £300  or  £400,  which  he  wiped  off ; but  certainly  Sullivan 
had  at  the  time  of  the  last  election  refused  to  vote  with  his  interest,  and  undoubtedly  he 
did  withdraw  the  abatement,  and  he  called  upon  him  for  his  rent  in  a month  or  so  after  it 
became  due.  Certainly  ho  withdrew  the  abatement  in  consequence  of  that,  but  Sullivan 
has  £100  a year  by  it  clear,  after  payiug  the  rent  that  is  payable — after  paying  the  full  rent 
by  the  lease. 

17.  He  has  it  underlet '? — Yes,  he  has  part  of  it  ; he  has  a good  part  of  it  in  his  own 
hands,  but  if  he  was  to  let  it  to-morrow,  paying  the  full  rent,  he  would  get  £100  a year 
by  it. 

[Air.  Fitzpatrick's  statement  as  to  himself  was  then  read  to  the  witness.’] 

IS.  Having  heard  also  the  statement  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  in  reference  to  his  own  case,  is 
there  any  remark  you  wish  to  make  ? — The  only  remark  is  this,  that  Captain  Wallis  when 
he  did  speak  to  him  about  the  lease  referred  it  to  his  attorney,  Mr.  Herrick  of  Cork,  for  the 
leases ; there  were  to  be  a great  many  reservations  and  chaises  in  the  lease,  and  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  on  that  declined  taking  the  lease,  and  he  held  the  farm  on  until  he  took  another 
farm  from  Mr.  M: Cartliv  O’Leary,  near  the  chapel  in  Millstreet,  on  which  he  built  a very 
good  house ; he  then  left  Mr.  Wallis’s  farm  and  went  to  live  there.  Part  of  the  agreement 
was,  that  he  should  reside  on  the  farm,  and  neither  set  it,  nor  dispose  of  it ; it  was  upon 
those  conditions  he  promised  him  the  lease,  without  consent,  and  as  soon  as  he  went  up  to 
Millstreet,  he  served  him  with  a notice  of  six  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  he  gave  up 
the  premises.  Mr.  Wallis  forgave  him  a half-year’s  rent  in  part  payment  for  the  improve- 
ments, but  that  did  not  pay  him.  for  I admit  he  laid  out  £200  upon  it. 

19.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  covenants  introduced  hy  Mr.  Wallis  were  the  usual 
covenants  ? — Yes,  the  usual  covenants  that  are  now  inserted  in  the  leases  generally.  Though 
there  had  been  political  differences  between  them  they  were  very  good  friends  till  the 
election,  and  then  there  were  these  differences  of  opinion. 

20.  You  spoke  of  a valuation  of  the  farm  being  made,  yourself  being  one  of  the  valuators; 
in  a valuation  of  that  kind  are  both  parties  named  by  the  landlord  ’? — Yes,  the  landlord  sends 
two  or  three;  if  two  do  not  agree,  he  sends  a third ; he  says,  such  a land  is  valued  so  and 
so,  you  shall  have  it  at  that  rent,  having  such  and  such  encouragement;  he  gives  timber, 
and  slate,  and  limestone  at  the  raising  price,  and  a general  term  of  three  lives. 

21.  Does  he  follow  any  system  of  assisting  the  tenants  in  draining,  or  otherwise  improving 
their  farms  ? — At  present  when  the  last  farm  came  in,  the  encouragement  he  gave  was  to 
make  bound  ditches  at  his  own  expense,  and  divide  every  farm,  and  paid  for  making  all 
those  divisions.  He  was  bound  to  give  them  timber  aud  slates  for  their  houses,  and  he  was 
at  all  the  expense  as  to  the  draining. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Bartholomew  Verling,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

L Where  do  you  reside  ? — Near  Newmarket. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — About  forty-four  plantation  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — The  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket,  generally,  and  particularly  the  western 
portion  of  it. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  country  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  improving, 
hut  very  slowly. 

6-  Are  there  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — No  agricultural 
schools.  We  have  a farming  society. 

7.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  the  improvements  in  the  district  ? — The  lower  class  of 
people  have  not  taken  much  interest  in  it. 
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8.  Has  much  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  lands  or  buildings  in  the 
district  ? — Yes,  a good  deal  in  the  way  of  improving  lands. 

9.  By  whom  are  those  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly?— 
By  the  tenant. 

10.  Does  he  receive  any  assistance  from  the  landlord? — I apprehend  generally  not.  as 
far  as  I am  acquainted. 

1 1 . What  is  the  nature  of  the  improvements  that  have  been  executed  ? — A small  extent 
of  ground  has  been  drained,  but  principally  they  have  been  enclosed,  and  good  separations 
made  between  the  fields. 

12.  Do  the  tenants  there  hold  principally  by  lease,  or  at  will? — The  tenants  hold 
principally  at  will,  except  those  who  have  long  leases. 

13.  Do  you  think  that  those  improvements  might  be  carried  on  to  any  great  extent?— 
A very  great  extent. 

14.  What  would  you  suggest  as  the  best  mode  of  encouraging  them  ? — Either  permanent 
tenure  or  remuneration  for  the  outlay  of  capital  and  industry. 

15.  Have  you  considered  in  what  manner  the  amount  of  such  outlay  for  improvements 
could  be  best  ascertained,  in  the  case  of  a difference  of  opinion  arising  between  landlord 
and  tenant  ? — The  fairest  way  it  strikes  me  would  be,  that  when  the  tenant  was  taking 
the  land  the  crops  the  land  would  grow  should  be  calculated  at  the  market  prices,  taking 
wheat,  oats,  butter,  and  hay  ; and  then  when  the  term  expired  to  do  the  same  again  with 
those  four  articles, — suppose  that  will  come  to  18s.  at  the  one  period,  and  the  rent  to  be 
£ 1 an  acre,  or  30s. ; then  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  make  the  same  average  again,  and  that 
would  show  what  right  the  landlord  had  to  rise  or  reduce  the  value  of  his  farm,  and  what  it 
would  be  worth.  The  difference  in  one  way  would  be  in  the  tenant’s  favour,  and  in  the 
other  in  the  landlord's  favour. 

16.  Then  do  I understand  you  to  suggest  giving  the  land  at  a rent  varying  according  to 
the  price  of  the  articles  ? — No  ; but  when  a tenant  is  to  be  remunerated,  suppose  he  has 
made  great  improvements,  and  his  period  has  expired,  and  the  landlord  wishes  to  take  it 
from  him — the  tenant  says.  “ I expect  some  recompense  for  my  outlay;  ” then  this  plan  I pro- 
pose would  give  what  he  was  entitled  to.  If  there  wasno  difference,  then  the  increased  rent  which 
a solvent  tenant  would  give  would  be  the  hen  of  the  tenant  who  had  held  the  land  previously. 

17.  What  proportion  of  such  increased  value  do  you  think  the  tenant  should  have?— 
Supposing  the  prices  were  the  same  at  the  two  periods,  then  the  increased  value  would  he 
the  value  that  the  tenant  had  laid  out  upon  it,  and  that  the  tenant  should  have  a hen  on 
the  land  to  the  amount  of  the  rise  per  acre,  because  it  has  been  produced  by  his  exertions, 
and  not  by  any  rise  in  the  times. 

18.  Does  the  district  in  your  neighbourhood  afford  oppoi*tunities  for  extensive  and 

remunerative  improvements  ?— The  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket  is  almost  in  a state  of 
nature,  at  least  to  the  west  of  it.  It  has  been  considerably  reclaimed,  in  parts  where  roads 
have  been  ran.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  roads  you  will  find  as  good  grass  as  can  be  had 
in  the  country,  during  the  summer  time  ; but  remote  from  roads  it  is  still  morass  and  bog. 
In  isolated  spots,  in  those  bogs,  are  limestone  quarries ; and  when  the  turf  has  been 
removed,  leaving  a little  turf  earth  behind,  the  lime  is  a particular  good  manure.  But  in 
the  first  place,  from  the  want  of  roads,  they  are  unable  if  they  dig  the  turf  to  convey  it 
away,  though  they  would  get  a good  price  for  it,  the  roads  are  so  bad ; and  then  the  want 
of  roads  prevents  them  bringing  lime  to  manure  the  ground  after  the  turf  has  been  cleared 
off;  but  the  industry  of  the  people  is  so  great  that  in  several  instances  they  carry  it  miles 
upon  them  backs,  for  the  purposes  of  burning.  Where  Mr.  Griffith  ran  his  line  of  road 
the  value  of  the  property  has  increased.  In  one  instance,  in  my  own  knowledge  a gentle- 
man in  the  neighbourhood  purchased,  in  1821,  a large  plot  of  ground  for  £300;  and  after 
the  roads  were  opened  over  that  ground,  he  now  lets  it  for  £160  a year,  although  the 
purchase-money  originally  was  but  £300.  ‘ 

19.  What  is  the  suggestion  you  have  to  make  in  reference  to  that  ?_I  have  heard  a good 

deal  among  the  better  class  of  country  people,  and  they  expect  a good  deal  from  this  com- 
mission; they  expect  they  will  have  some  security  for  whatever  money  they  invest  in 
reclaiming  land.  These  bogs  cannot  be  called  mountains.  I do  not  think  any  of  them 
are  at  an  elevation  of  600  feet  above  the  level  of  Kanturk.  They  are  only  called  mountains 
because  they  are  m an  unreclaimed  state;  and  in  the  laws  of  property,  as  they  exist  at 
present  considerable  changes  must  be  made  that  may  appear  startling  at  first ; but  the 
lands  will  not  be  reclaimed  unless  the  parties  have  them  in  fee.  If  the  government  were 
to  take  them  at  a valuation  from  the  proprietors,  and  divide  them,  they  would  find  plenty 
of  people  with  capita,  who  would  take  that  land,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  being 
so  great,  and  their  industry  being  so  great.  1 

20.  If  their  industry  is  so  great,  why  have  they  not  been  reclaimed  before  ?— They  can 
Afller/r°”  kord  C°rk  ®?r  itooo  lives,  and  those  lives  might  drop.  Another  thing 

nflueoJ-  th  f g0K  r°a/S'  ,Th?  e0,femen  o(  th«  country  have  such  a preponderating 
influence  m the  making  of  roads,  that  when  we  come  upon  a good  road  we  may  be  sure  we 
are  coming  near  a gentleman  a grounds ; hut  in  these  districts  they  are  neglected 
-J"-.®0  >’°u  mfn  *kat  ,ke  .government  should  take  these  waste  lands  from  the 

res  ^frhem  o,it  free  ?-N° ; put  a ^ «—  « 

°f  Tny  fST6  Pr0Perties.  sMmlj  circumstanced,  have 

and  I W nnf  W^T  L“rd  Cork'  “d  tffiwirth,  and  Lord  Lisle  are  the  owners, 
ana  I hove  not  heard  of  any  of  them  selling  their  property. 
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23.  With  respect  to  the  property  sold  for  £300,  and  now  producing  £160  a year,  is 
there  any  thing  peculiar  in  it  ? — No,  except  that  a road  runs  by  it.  and  there  is  a facility 
for  carrying  turf  from  it,  and  getting  lime  to  it. 

24.  Is  not  that  a sufficient  encouragement  to  the  proprietors  to  open  waste  ground  by 
roads  ? — One  should  think  so  ; hut  they  are  in  such  a state  of  apathy  upon  the  subject. 
Lord  Lisle  has  not  conti'ibuted  any  thing,  Lord  Cork  has  contributed  something,  but  Mr. 
All  worth’s  property  is  leased,  against  him  almost  entirely;  what  he  has  under  his  own 
control,  he  is  very  anxious  to  improve. 

25.  Have  the  leases  given  by  Mr.  Allworth  induced  much  improvement  in  the  farms  ? — 
Yes;  the  place  I live  upon  was  leased  by  Mr.  Allworth’s  family  100  years  ago  at  £14 
a year.  In  twenty  years  it  was  raised  to  £14  more,  making  it  £28.  In  ten  years  time 
more  it  was  bought  for  £40  ; in  sixty  years,  for  £l,S00  ; and  I gave  £3,500  for  it,  so  that 
there  is  a gradual  increase  from  £14  to  £28 ; then  £1,800  ; then  £3,500. 

26.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — That 
great  dissatisfaction  is  created  among  the  tenantry  by  the  county  cess  being  put  upon  them, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  things  against  which  the  tenantry  are  crying  out ; they  do  not  receive 
a benefit  to  the  extent  that  they  conceive  they  ought,  and  they  have  very  little  voice  in  it. 
The  money  they  pay  is  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  dispensaries,  and  they  have  no  voice 
in  the  management  of  them. 

27.  Are  not  the  advantages  of  dispensaries  confined  to  the  occupying  poor  in  the 
country  ? — The  paid  officers  receive  the  greatest  advantage ; the  medical  officer  has  the 
greatest  advantage.  Frequently  dispensaries  are  raised  up  by  a few  people  giving  guineas 
to  get  an  amount  of  money  from  the  county  for  the  support  of  the  doctor. 

28.  Is  that  the  case  generally  in  this  district  ? — No,  not  generally. 

29.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  for  correcting  that  evil  ? — By  giving  the 
cess-payers  a voice  in  the  management  of  the  funds  of  the  dispensary. 

30.  How  would  you  propose  to  carry  that  into  effect  ? — According  to  the  amount  of  the 
cess  that  they  paid,  they  should  have  a voice  equal  to  a guinea  subscriber. 

31.  Is  there  not  an  effectual  control  given  to  the  selected  cess-payers  of  the  grand 
jury? — In  practice  it  is  not  found  to  work  out  so.  Sums  have  been  appropriated  to 
dispensaries  where  great  opposition  has  been  felt  among  the  rate-payers.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  fanners  that  as  the  landlords  receive  the  present  benefit  of  the  roads,  and  the  ulti- 
mate benefit  by  the  improvement  of  their  property,  that  they  should  pay  a considerable 
portion  of  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

The  Reverend  Robert  O' Reardon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  a parish  priest? — Yes  ; my  parish  is  Kilbolane. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ? — Seventeen  years. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — On  the  contrary,  I think  they  are  retrograding  very  fast. 

4.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  cause  of  that  ? — There  are  several  causes.  In  the  first 
place,  I think  the  rents  they  are  placed  imder  are  rather  high,  the  farms  being  taken  a long 
period  since,  and  no  abatement  of  that  rent  having  taken  place. 

5.  Have  the  landlords  allowed  any  thing  towards  improvements  in  your  district,  either 
in  the  farms  or  buildings  ? — I do  not  know  any  one  who  has  done  any  thing  of  that  kind ; 
there  has  been  a little  lime  given  by  a few  of  them,  but  scarcely  worth  talking  of ; the 
landlords  do  not  reside  in  the  district,  they  are  all  absentee  landlords,  with  the  exception 
of  one  that  lives  in  Kilmallock.  Mr.  Evans  is  the  only  person  who  lives  in  the  country. 

6.  What  is  the  state  of  the  labouring  population  in  the  distinct  ? — They  are  most  miser- 
able ; they  have  half  of  them  no  employment,  and  they  are  without  a shoe  to  their  foot, 
numbers  of  them,  both  male  and  female,  and  some  of  them  have  no  more  than  one  meal  in 
a day,  unless  they  can  beg  it ; they  do  not  like  to  go  to  the  poor-houses ; they  have  an 
aversion  to  going  in  there  at  all ; whatever  they  can  collect  outside,  however  scanty,  they 
are  satisfied  with  it,  rather  than  go  in  there. 

7.  Under  whom  do  they  in  general  hold  their  houses? — They  hold  them  under  the 
farmers,  and  some  of  them  get  a garden  with  it,  and  some  more  of  them  get  a small  plot 
for  cabbages  and  things  of  that  kind  ; they  are  generally  charged  30s.  or  405.  for  a cabin 
and  a garden. 

8.  If  they  require  more  land  for  potatoes,  what  do  they  usually  pay  for  it  ? — It  varies 
very  much ; in  part  of  the  parish  the  ground  is  very  good,  and  in  others  very  bad  : the 
average  is  about  £6  or  £7  an  acre.  Some  of  it  they  pay  £12  an  acre  for. 

9.  What  rate  of  wages  are  those  allowed  who  get  constant  employment  ? — Sixpence  a 
day  and  their  meals — breakfast  and  dinner  only. 

10.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  to  daily  labourers,  who  are  not  generally  employed,  from 
the  farmers  ? — Eightpence,  generally. 

11.  With  or  without  their  food  ? — Without  their  food. 

12.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  ? — None  at  all. 

13.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  cause  of  this  distress  ? — The  first  thing  is,  the  rents 
are  too  high  ; and  secondly,  the  rates,  the  barony  cess,  the  county  cess,  and  the  poor  cess, 
press  entirely  upon  them : they  are  inadequate  to  meet  those  tilings;  and  they  may  be  obviated 
by  throwing  the  onus  of  the  collection  of  these  into  the  hands  of  the  landlord ; and  by  those 
means  the  baronial  collector  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  rate  collector  and  the  others 
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ifi*A  Sept.,  1S44.  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  road  jobbing  may  be  upset  by  that  also,  because  the  land- 

lords  generally  attend  road  sessions,  and  have  the  arrangement  in  their  own  hands ; and 

a n oS?  ’ tlie  Persons  having  those  roads  could  be  dispensed  with  very  much,  by  the  roads  being  put 
ev.  . earuon.  j.|10  lmrids  of  government,  under  government  contract. 

1 4.  You  stated  that  in  your  district  the  landlords  were  principally  non-resident  ?— Yes. 

15.  IIow  would  you  propose  to  collect  the  cess  from  them  ? — To  throw  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  agents;  let  the  cess  be  levied,  and  let  it  be  put  as  an  addition  to  the  rent,  and  paid 
to  the  landlord  or  to  the  agent. 

10.  Who  is  to  levy  it  from  the  agent  ? — The  agent  should  pay  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer,  instead  of  having  baronial  persons  appointed  at  so  much  a year. 

17.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — There 
is  another  thing  I wish  to  suggest,  that  the  roads  and  rivers  are  always  charged  to  the 
tenants,  and  the  tenants  pay  rent  for  them,  winch  I think  they  ought  not  to  pay. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

783.  William  Allen . esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

William  Allen,  esq.  ^ Where  do  you  reside? — Liscongill,  within  three  miles  of  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment '? — I am  a landholder  in  the  first  instance, 
and  have  been  a magistrate  near  half  a century. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — 1 know  this  country  from  my  infancy.  I know  all  the 
estates  in  the  country,  and  I conceive  them  very  badly  managed.  There  are  absentees  on 
the  great  estates. and  there  are  absentee  agents:  and  I conceive  the  property  is  deteriorated  so 
much  in  the  last  forty  years  that  I would  rather  have  it  at  one  thousand  a year  forty  years 
ago  than  now  at  one  thousand  a year : but  that  is  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  anil  I 
am  afraid  there  is  no  remedy  for  it.  I wish  to  turn  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to 
the  county  cess ; I think  that  could  he  done  by  legislation.  I would  suggest  that  it  should 
be  made  a property  tax,  because  it  is  grievous  on  the  present  tenantry. 

4.  What  do  yon  mean  exactly  by  making  it  a property  tax  ? — I would  put  it  either  on 
the  tithe  valuation  or  the  poor  rate  valuation,  and  exempt  those  who  had  a small  income 
or  property,  and  making  others  pay  according  to  a graduated  scale,  and  I would  be 
inclined  to  put  upon  absentees  a double  portion ; and  if  this  was  done  and  all  the  funds 
invested  in  the  government  to  have  them  administered  in  the  different  baronies,  works 
would  be  done  to  open  this  country  by  roads,  which  would  give  great  employment  to  ibe 
poor,  and  make  them  better.  This  country  was  much  disturbed  in  1822,  hut  since  then 
new  roads  have  been  opened.  The  commissioners  are  going  to  Kingwilliamstown 
to-morrow.  I understand,  and  you  will  see  what  improvements  have  been  made  in  ihe 
country.  And  another  benefit  the  country  would  receive  by  having  it  go  to  the  government 
would  be,  that  twice  as  much  roads  would  be  made  by  paying  ready  money  instead  of 
waiting  from  assizes  to  assizes.  We  pay  £10,000  a year  for  the  officers  employed — that  is 
taken  out  of  the  county — that  is.  the  treasurer,  the  baronial  constables,  and  the  other 
officers.  I say  that  the  collection  could  be  made  for  one-third  of  that  if  it  went  into  the 
hands  of  government. 

5.  How  would  you  propose  that  it  should  be  collected  ? — As  the  quit-rents  of  the  crown 
are  at  present  collected.  I also  recommend  a notice  being  served  in  the  next  market-town, 
and  to  proceed  at  once  if  they  do  not  pay. 

6.  Against  whom  would  you  proceed  in  the  case  of  property  of  which  the  agent  and 
landlord  were  both  non-resident  ? — Against  the  tenants.  Give  a power  of  distress  over 
the  tenants  or  proceed  against  them,  and  they  to  have  it  in  the  first  payment  they  make 
out  of  their  rent.  I would  say  that  the  grand  jury  system  is  a very  faulty  one,  because  there 
is  no  possibility  of  getting  roads  except  there" is  some  foster  father  to  them  upon  the  grand 
jury ; but  if  it  was  done  in  this  way,  and  these  sums  handed  to  the  government  to  check 
it,  you  would  find  an  improvement  in  the  country.  It  would  civilise  the  country  by  having 
these  roads  made. 

7.  Have  anv  roads  been  undertaken  in  tlie  country  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  county 
and  the  Commissioners  ot  Public  Works  ? — No  ; but  the  government  have  made  three  lines 
of  road  where  the  county  paid  half  and  the  government  paid  half— that  was  in  the  year 
1S22— which  opened  the  country  at  a time  it  was  inaccessible. 

8.  Supposing  such  a proposition  to  be  brought  forward,  how  would  you  define  an 
absentee  ? — I define  it  as  a man  who  never  sees  his  estate  or  lays  out  any  money  in  the 
country,  and  takes  all  he  can  out  of  it. 

9.  Suppose  a person  resident  in  a neighbouring  county  ? — I would  not  consider  him  an 
absentee ; he  would  have  certain  outlays  to  make  and  do  good  in  the  country,  but  any 
man  out  of  the  kingdom  I should  consider  an  absentee. 

10.  Looking  at  the  case  of  an  absentee  landlord  who  is  liberal  and  lets  his  land  low  and 
makes  allowances,  and  at  the  case  ot  a resident  landlord  who  is  the  reverse,  which  is  the 
greatest  advantage  to  his  country— take  the  case  of  Lord  Eginont  ?— He  is  as  much  mis- 
taken in  his  liberality  as  the  others  are  in  the  reverse  ; but  he  is  a most  worthy  man.  I 

See  Mr.  Smith's  valued  an  estate  for  him  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and  he  asked  me  fairly  whether  I would 
SJ?te£%’  take  it  at  the  valuation  ; I told  him  I would  become  tenant  at  mv  own  valuation,  and  that 

^ ' I should  have  two  or  three  thousand  a year.  He  has  set  it  considerably  under  that;  but 

the  consequence  is,  there  is  no  lease  to  the  tenants ; they  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
hts  agent— if  there  is  the  least  fault  found  the  tenants  will  be  turned  out.  I am  satisfied  if  tbs 
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county  funds  were  applied  as  I say,  it  would  give  an  opportunity  of  having  model  farms  in 
each  union,  and  that  would  be  of  great  use  ; and  I would  take  the  farmers'  sons  apprentices, 
to  make  them  work  on  the  farms  and  get  their  board  and  clothing  for  five  years,  and  make 
a new  set  of  beings  entirely,  with  better  ideas  than  they  have  now,  and  give  them  an  interest 
in  the  country — for  I am  satisfied  the  grand  jury  system  is  most  ruinous  to  the  country. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Cornelius  Ryan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Lismire  Cottage,  four  miles  from  Ivanturk. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes.  I only  farm  fifty  plantation  acres,  but  I let  a good  many 
more.  I had  been  thirty  years  in  business  in  this  town  before  I took  to  farming. 

3.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  in  your  neighbourhood  ? Those 

who  hold  large  farms  are  rarely  in  a condition  to  farm  the  ground  to  advantage ; they  drag 
on  a slow  and  slovenly  system,  rather  impoverishing  than  improving.  When  they  hold  by 
lease  (which  does  not  occur  generally)  they  are  often  obliged  to  sublet  in  small  divisions  to 
persons  who  work  themselves,  and  are  of  a class  of  labourers  who  (when  they  can)  speculate 
in  this  way,  in  preference  to  the  house  and  garden  system  of  day  labourers,  in  order  to 
better  their  condition.  Those  who  hold  large  tracts  without  leases  are  frequently  obliged 
to  give  up  a part  of  their  land  to  their  landlord  when  they  are  unable  to  pay,  and  as  a 
compromise  to  be  forgiven  some  arrears,  and  to  be  allowed  to  retain  part,  but  generally  at 
an  advance  of  rent.  The  distress  of  the  large  farmers  is  often  occasioned  by  high  rents, 
in  addition  to  the  various  other  charges — namely,  servants’  wages,  together  with  many 
others  attendant  on  a house  and  family  ; farming  implements,  taelding,  &c.  &c. ; also  the 
county  cess  presses  very  severely,  increasing  every  year.  Tin's  is  now  a very  great 
grievance,  as  the  one-eighth  is  not  required  for  the  county  works : the  remainder  goes  to 
defray  over-paid  establishments,  also  paying  the  constabulary — which,  in  my  opinion,  and 
from  the  impoverished  and  bankrupt  state  of  the  country,*  ought  to  be  paid  from  some 
other  fund.  The  county  cess  is  now  become  so  heavy  that  it  is  in  most  cases  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  poor  law  valuation  ; and  if  I may  be  allowed  to  offer  a suggestion,  that 
all  the  public  works  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  Board  of  Works,  who  will  do  the  work 
cheaper  and  better,  and  to  pay  them  back  by  a property  tax — particularly  on  absentees, 
who  are  the  bane  of  this  country.  There  are  other  grievances  branching  from  the  county 
cess : the  road  contractor,  who  takes  his  contract  as  being  the  lowest  bidder  on  account  of 
public  competition,  will  have  to  wait  twelve  months  for  his  money,  even  allowing  that  the 
expenditure  is  duly  certified  by  the  county  surveyor — that  is,  he  works  first  for  six  months, 
then  gets  his  work  certified,  and  when  that  is  done  he  must  wait  six  months  longer,  or  to 
the  following  assizes  ; or  if  they  should  want  money  at  the  end  of  the  first  six  months 
(which  the  most  of  them  do),  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
county,  who  will  charge  them  ten  and  twelve  per  cent,  for  advancing  that  which  the 
contractor  ought  to  get  at  the  end  of  every  six  months.  This  is  a crying  grievance,  and 
ought  to  be  put  a stop  to.  Besides  this,  they  have  the  caprice  of  the  magistrate  and  the 
grand  jury,  also  the  county  surveyor  or  his  under  inspectors. 

4.  Do  you  know  that  the  treasurer  charges  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  for  advancing  the 
money  ? — Yes,  I was  a contractor  myself. 

5.  Was  it  charged  to  you  ? — Yes. 

6.  When  ? — When  I get  my  money  six  months  before  it  is  falling  due. 

7.  Has  that  been  lately  charged  to  you  ? — Yes,  the  very  last  assizes. 

S.  Do  I understand  you  to  state  that  the  treasurer  charges  you  at  the  rate  of  ten  or 
twelve  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  the  money  he  advances  you  ? — Yes. 

9.  And  did  so  at  the  last  assizes  ? — Yes.  The  county  cess  is  one  of  the  most  oppressive 
taxes  on  the  agriculturist,  and  demands  attention.  To  come  back  to  the  farmers  : the 
landlords  now,  with  few  exceptions,  adopt  the  system  of  giving  no  leas*  ; therefore  those 
yearly  tenants  or  tenants-at-will  never  think  of  improving  their  lands,  being  under  the 
impression  (even  if  they  are  able)  that  if  they  do  improve  the  landlord  will  have  the 
benefit  of  it,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  landlord  when  he  finds  the  farm  improved 
either  increases  the  rent  or  turns  out  the  tenants  without  anv  remuneration.  It  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  when  the  landlord  is  distressed  or  embarrassed,  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  farms,  and  giving  them  to  another  class  of  farmers  known  by  the  name  of 
land  sharks,  who  are  able  to  advance  money  to  the  needy  landlord,  or  to  bribe  the  heart- 
less agent. 

10.  Have  cases  of  that  kind  come  to  your  knowledge  ? — They  have  occurred  upon  the 
next  farm  to  me. 

11.  How  have  they  come  to  your  knowledge? — By  report. 

12.  Are  you  giving  us  this  evidence  from  report  or  from  your  own  knowledge  ? — Some 
of  my  own  knowledge  and  some  from  report ; I cannot  swear  to  it. 

13.  Do  you  know  any  case  of  a bribe  being  given  to  an  agent  ? — I know  it  from  the 
tenants,  and  believe  it  to  be  true.  I have  known  drivers  to  take  bribes.  The  general  run 
of  farmers  holding  land,  holding  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres,  are  as  distressed  as  the  common 
labourer — for  the  following  reasons  : first,  the  rents  are  too  high,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  competition  for  land,  to  which  is  always  added  the  rent-charge  in  all  cases  of  yearly 
tenancy  ; secondly,  the  total  want  of  capitai : thirdly,  the  county  cess,  with  all  the  other 
et  ceteras  that  the  farmer  has  to  pay.  Thus  the  farmer  is  often  in  a worse  situation  than 
the  labourer — the  poor  man,  getting  no  demand  for  his  labour,  which  is  the  only  thing  he 
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lias  to  meet  every  demand  and  support  his  family,  it  can  be  easily  conceived  what  state 
lie  is  in,  his  rate  of  liire  or  wages  being  from  5d.  to  Sc?.,  without  diet.  I have  frequently 
known  poor  labourers  to  work  for  1*.  (id.  a week  and  their  diet,  and  at  other  season* 
without  any  liire  but  his  diet ; and  it  is  incredible  with  what  patience  they  endure  this. 
They  are  almost  generally  from  1st  June  to  the  1st  September  every  year  in  the  worst 
state  of  destitution.  The  farmers  and  labourers  thus  described,  and  from  the  causes 
mentioned — namely,  high  rents,  small  and  limited  capital,  total  want  of  employment,  and 
oppressive  taxes— these  are  calculated  to  bring  on  dejected  spirits,  and  are  followed  by  a 
slovenly  and  unproductive  mode  of  managing  their  affairs.  Under  this  depression*  of 
spirits,  and  when  the  landlord  calls  for  rent,  they  are  often  driven  to  the  discount  office 
and  to  the  usurer,  whose  charge  of  interest  is  frequently  sixty  per  cent.  The  general  state 
of  poverty  just  now  is  unparalleled  even  among  the  farmers ; but  with  respect  to  the 
labouring*  class,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  tbeir  wretchedness  aud  desti- 
tution— no  employment,  exorbitant  rents  for  their  huts  or  houses  and  garden  by  the 
farmers,  a total  want  of  every  tiring  that  would  leave  life  desk-able,  and  still  no  agrarian 
outrages,  except  in  a very  odd  case  when  it  may  occur  in  self-defence — that  is,  when  there 
may  be  attempts  to  add  death  by  extermination  to  destitution.  This  state  of  things  can 
be  visibly  traced  to  high  rents,  a constant  and  impoverishing  drain  on  the  country  by 
absentees,  without  the  least  return — and,  though  last  not  least,  the  county  cess. 

[T/m  witness  withdrew .] 

Neptune  Blood,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Carragh,  near  this  town. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — About  fifty-six  Irish  acres  aud  some  odd  perches. 

4.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  those  lands  ? — The  late  Earl  of  Egmout. 

5.  Whose  property  are  they  now  ? — I cannot  say. 

6.  To  whom  do  you  pay  rent  ? — I have  tendered  the  rent  to  Mr.  Tierney  twice,  and  he 
will  not  take  it.  He  is  seeking  for  the  penal  rent.  He  thinks  I have  broken  up  some 
ground  of  an  orchard  which  I planted  and  turned  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  trees.  He  lias 
shown  a little  hostility  to  me  since,  and  claims  the  penal  rent. 

7.  How  is  that  penal  rent  claimed  ? — He  says  I broke  a covenant  in  the  lease ; but  the 
covenants  are  such  as  no  tenant  could  perform. 

8.  What  is  the  date  of  the  lease  ? — The  2nd  of  May,  1S31. 

9.  What  is  the  covenant  which  lie  says  you  have  broken  ? — He  does  not  name  any  parti- 
cular covenant.  He  sent  a surveyor  to  survey  the  ground,  and  there  were  some  perches 
over  the  complement  I was  allowed  to  till.  I was  allowed  to  till  fifteen  acres,  and  he  thinks 
I have  broken  up  more  than  that. 

10.  Have  you  broken  up  more  than  fifteen  acres? — This  orchard  coming  in,  there  may 
be ; but  I have  a letter  to  show  he  will  not  let  me  turn  up  the  ground  without  planting  the 
orchard. 

11.  Has  any  notice  been  served  upon  you  in  reference  to  that  tillage  ? — No.  He  served 
me  with  a notice  that  he  means  to  take  up  a piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  planting, 
according  to  the  covenants  in  the  lease. 

12.  What  Is  the  date  of  that  notice  ? — The  13th  of  May,  1843. 

13.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  upon  that  notice  since  ? — None. 

14.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Tierney  since  ? — No,  not  since.  My  agent 
had  in  Dublin,  aud  he  tendered  him  the  rent,  and  I tendered  him  the  rent  here. 

15.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  that  notice  ? — No. 

16.  Has  he  insisted  upon  your  surrendering  the  land  ? — He  has  not  directly  said  so ; but 
be  says  I have  created  a forfeiture  of  tbe  land. 

17.  Did  you  make  any  remonstrance  to  him  upon  the  subject,  upon  the  ground  that  vou 
would  be  deprived  of  access  to  water  if  he  took  that  land  ?_Yes,  I did,  long  before  the 
notice  was  served,  but  long  after  I planted  the  glen,  and  I left  a passage  at  mv  bounds 
ditch  for  tbe  cattle  to  go  down  to  tbe  water. 

18.  Was.there  any  undertaking  or  agreement  with  reference  to  the  allowance  of  a certain 
sum  for  building-? — Yes,  there  w;u?.  I would  also  state,  that  in  the  commencement  of  this 
year  I used  to  give  3.000  days’  employment  in  the  year  to  a number  of  people — that  is,  at 
the  rate  often  people  per  day,  on  the  average,  on  this  land;  and  it  is  now  reduced  to  nearly 
* U(J  days  m the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  that  have  been  taken.  I am  greatly 
surprised  how  the  poor  people  of  this  country  can  live.  They  have  no  employment. 

19.  Is  there  any  clause  in  your  lease  in  reference  to  the  tithe  composition  ?— There  is  the 
common  clause  that  I am  to  pay  all  tithes. 

v 2°V  -VtU  tc,k!r  an>'  leSal  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  vour  liabilitv  to  pay  tithes ?— 
1 es,  1 did  : I took  Mr.  Henn's  opinion,  which  was  as  follows  If  the'lease  was  made  at 
a rack  rent.  I think  the  tenant,  notwithstanding  the  provision  that  he  slioidd  pav  the  tithe 
composition,  in  addition  to  the  rent,  was  not,  in  point  of  law,bomid  to  do  sofand  this  I 
think  has  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  case  of  Wolfe  v.  Elliott. — 
O Leary  on  Tithes.  165.  I do  not,  however,  think  that  haring  in  fact  paid  it,  he  could  either 
recover  it  or  deduct  the  amount  from  subsequently  accruing  rent.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
however  that  this  is  purely  a legal  objection,  as  it*is  plain  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
parties  that  the  tenant  should  pay  both  the  reserved  rent  and  the  tithe  composition  ; and  it 
is  equally  plain  that  this  intention  might  have  been  carried  into  effect  without  violating. 
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any  rule  of  law,  by  merely  increasing  the  amount  of  the  reserved  rent  by  a sum  equal  to  the 
composition.  I tliink  it  follows  from  the  decision  in  Wolfe  v.  Elliott,  ‘if  the  rent  is  a rack 
rent,  that  Mr.  Blood  Smith  is  entitled  to  the  deduction  granted  by  the  1st  and  2nd  Viet., 
cap.  1 09  ; but  it  is  his  interest  to  remain  if  possible  upon  amicable  terms  with  his  landlord, 
as  he  has  entered  into  such  a number  of  stringent  covenants  as  it  will  be  almost  impossible 
to  perform  them  all,  and  a breach  of  any  would  render  him  liable  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  rent  reserved,  or  to  be  treated  as  having  forfeited  his  lease,  at  the  landlord’s  option.” 
He  refused  to  allow  me  twenty-five  per  cent,  off  the  rent.  I have  not  paid  the  tithes  since 
the  change  : Mr.  Tierney  pays  them. 

21.  Have  you  any  other  statement  you  wish  to  make  with  respect  to  the  management  of 
this  property  ? — Mr.  Tierney  refuses,  in  some  instances,  to  give  receipts  up  to  gale  days. 

22.  Does  he  not  state  that  you  have  paid  up  to  the  gale  day  ? — No  ; he  has  clone  it  in 
one  or  two  instances  to  gratify  me. 

23.  IIow  can  you  say  lie  refuses? — He  does  not  do  it. 

24.  When  you  required  it,  did  he  not  give  it  you  up  to  the  day  ? — No,  he  did  not ; he 
has  refused  to  give  me  any  other  than  an  accountable  receipt  for  the  last  two  gales  I paid 
him. 

25.  When  were  those  two  sums  paid  ? — One  was  paid  in  the  settlement  of  account,  and 
in  the  other  there  is  a statement  that  he  will  give  me  a receipt  on  a proper  stamp ; but  he 
has  refused  to  do  so  several  times. 

26.  Was  it  subsequent  to  receiving  any  notice  from  Mr.  Tierney  that  you  made  that 
payment  ? — No  ; it  was  before  we  had  any  land  of  difference. 

27.  Is  it  on  account  of  the  form  of  the  receipt  that  he  has  refused  to  give  you  any 
receipt  ? — No.  The  only  reason  why  it  arose  was  in  consequence  of  an  order  he  sent  to 
me  for  £61.  I said  I was  going  to  Dublin,  and  I would  send  the  amount  of  the  money 
from  Dublin — that  was  the  cause  of  it ; and  Mr.  Gilchreest  said  he  would  not  take  the 
sum  without  the  entire  year’s  rent.  I said,  “ It  was  not  due.”  He  said,  “ It  will  be  due 
before  you  get  to  Dublin.”  I said,  “ I would  pay  what  was  mentioned  in  the  note ;”  and 
then  he  said,  “ He  would  not  take  it.” 

28.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I think  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  the  county  cess  collected  as  the  poor  rate  is.  It  is  a very  hard 
case  with  some  of  the  tenantry.  The  collector  sends  out  men  to  collect  the  county  cess, 
and  leaves  the  warrant  with  some  of  the  tenants,  and  he  is  obliged  to  collect  the  monev, 
or  be  answerable  for  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mallow,  Friday,  20th  September,  1844. 

Thomas  Ware,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Woodfort,  near  Mallow. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes,  and  a magistrate,  and  vice-chairman  of  the  board 
of  guardians. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — The  immediate  locality  of  Mallow.  There  is  one  particular  subject,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  mention,  I have  paid  some  attention  to ; and  that  is,  with  respect  to  the 
county  cess.  I can  mention  some  hardships  relating  to  that. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district ; is  it  principally  held  in  large  or 
small  farms  ? — In  general  in  very  moderate  size.  I do  not  know  of  any  very  large  farms. 

5.  Does  the  district  in  your  opinion  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — I think  it  does ; more  particularly  the  part  I am  acquainted  with.  In  my 
pwn  neighbourhood  there  is  a large  extent  of  mountain  that  is  rapidly  undergoing 
improvement,  and  bringing  into  cultivation. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  in  the  district  ? — I do  not  think 
it  has  made  any  great  improvement  hi  the  last  few  years.  There  has  been  some  undoubt- 
edly ; but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

7.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  any  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — We  have 
a farming  society  here  and  at  Kanturk,  and  I think  the  one  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
productive  of  some  improvement ; but  not  so  rapidly  as  we  could  wish.  Drainage  has 
made  a commencement  here  under  this  new  system,  and  there  is  one  gentleman  in  my 
locality,  a proprietor,  who  has  for  some  years  been  making  allowances  to  his  tenants  for 
all  drains  that  they  executed,  and  any  substantial  improvements  on  the  land,  and  has 
brought  a considerable  tract  of  mountain  into  cultivation. 

8.  Who  is  that  gentleman  ? — Samuel  Townsend. 

9.  Can  you  state  the  system  he  adopts,  or  the  portion  he  allows? — No,  I cannot  state 
the  exact  particulars.  He  pays  the  tenantry  a certain  allowance  per  perch  for  all  the  drains 
they  choose  to  execute. 

1 0.  Has  that  been  productive  of  extensive  improvement  ? — It  has  changed  to  a consider- 
able extent  a tract  of  country  I recollect  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago  all  mountain 
and  bog  land,  which  is  now  brought  into  cultivation  ; and  substantial  slated  and  good  houses 
are  built,  and  all  at  the  cost  of  the  landlord. 

11.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  in  the  district  ? — The  only  manure  used  except 
farm-yard  dung,  is  lime,  which  is  used  to  a considerable  extent;  and  I should  mention 
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the  price  at  which  it  can  be  sot.  which  is  exceedingly  low.  TV  e can  get  it  in  the  town  of 
Mallow  for  £3  os.  the  100  barrels.  The  barrel  is  a measure  regulated  by  law. 

12.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — I will  speak  to  the  country  now- 
in  which  I reside : in  general  I think  they  might  range  from  twenty  to  seventy,  eighty,  or 
100  acres.  There  are* few  more  than  100  acres,  and  from  that  down  to  ten. 

13.  Which  is  the  most  prevalent  size  ? — I do  not  think  the  very  small  farms  are  the 


most  prevalent. 

14.  Are  there  many 


grazing  farms.,  and  are  they  increasing? — No,  I think  not  in  my  part 


of  the  country.  . . . . 

15.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — I think  it  is  not  a very 
general  practice  now';  wherever  it  was  the  practice,  it  is  going  out  of  use,  being  known  to 
be  injurious  to  the  landlord  and  tenant.  It  exists  only  in  old  takes. 

16.  In  what  manner  in  this  district  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ?— 
Geuerallv  by  proposal.  There  is  no  professional  valuator  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try. Perhaps  the  proprietor,  or  his  agent,  ascertains  as  nearly  as  he  can  the  value  of  it; 
and  they  receive  proposals  by  private  arrangement. 

1 7.  For  what  purpose  do*  they  receive  proposals  ? — I think  they  make  up  their  minds 
as  to  the  value  and  then  receive  proposals.  If  I have  a district  to  set,  I call  in  persons  I 
think  of  competent  skill,  not  professional  land  valuators,  and  ascertain  as  nearly  as  I can 
the  value  of  it,  and  then  receive  proposals  and  make  arrangements  with  the  tenantry.  I 
do  not  think  it  often  occurs  in  the  counti-y  that  land  is  set  up  to  public  competition. 

IS.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — I cannot 
exactly  say  what  proportion,  but  I am  satisfied  it  is  considerably  under.  It  is  not  very  easy 
to  arrive  at  any  accurate  knowledge  upon  it.  because  in  the  poor  law  valuation  all  the 
tenements  on  the  farm  are  taken  into  account ; and  generally  speaking,  in  this  union  it  is 
made  a gross  sum,  “ house  and  land  ” are  put  down,  and  the  rent  is  generally  fixed  by  the 
acre.  I can  hardly  separate  tlic  two  tilings. 

19.  llow  soon  after  the  rent  is  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ; is  there  any  general  custom 
throughout  the  district  ? — It  is  considered  most  excellent  and  fair  payment  of  rent  if  one 
half-year's  rent  does  not  overtake  or  catch  the  other. 

20.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  farmers  ? — I believe 
that  it  is  occasionally  resorted  to,  the  landlord  backing  the  bill,  but  not  veiy  generally. 

21.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — There  is  only 
one  part  of  the  county  that  T am  acquainted  with,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  where  the 
tenantry  receive  any  assistance  from  the  loan  fund.  The  gentleman,  the  principal  manager 
of  it,  Mr.  Richard  Longfield,  will  be  in  attendance  to-day,  and  will  give  you  more  informa- 
tion upon  that  subject  than  1 can.  I have  heard  that  that  fund  does  assist  farmers  about 
the  countrv. 


22.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distress, 
I believe. 


23.  Do  they  frequently  proceed  to  a sale  ? — In  my  immediate  vicinage,  I do  not  think  it 
is  frequently  resorted  to,  but  it  is  common  enough  about  the  country  generally. 

24.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — I can  only 
answer  that  in  my  own  person  I never  give  a receipt  on  account,  only  up  to  a gale. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — I do  not  think  that  middlemen  holding  large  tracts  of  land  under  the  owners 
in  fee,  are  very  numerous ; but  from  the  subletting  that  takes  place  middlemen  of  that 
class,  holding  small  plots,  are  not  very  unfrequent. 

26.  Do  you  mean  farmers  holding  terminable  leases  who  sublet? — Yes. 

27.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  compared  to  those  under  the 
proprietors  ? — As  far  as  my  knowledge  exteuds,  those  holding  under  the  owners  in  fee  are 
in  a better  position. 

28.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  the  district  ? — I do  not  think  there  are. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — I am  rather  inclined 
to  think  that  they  hold  by  lease  more  generally.  I do  not  know  of  any  such  practice  as  a 
mere  yearly  tenancy  through  the  country.  I mean  holding  by  lease,  the  parties  having 
actually  a lease  signed  to  them.  They  frequently  make  an  agreement  for  a lease  of  thirty- 
one  years  or  so.  and  do  not  take  the  lease  out ; but  it  is  an  agreement  for  more  than  a 
year.  I do  not  think,  as  a general  system,  a yearly  tenancy  is  known  at  all. 

30.  TV  hat  is  the  usual  term  of  the  lease,  or  agreement  for  a lease  ? — Three  lives  or 
thirty-one  years.  It  is  frequently  concurrent — not  invariably  so. 

31.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  on  the  land,  or  in  buildings,  generally 
effected  ?— As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  at  the  cost  of  the  landlord. 

32.  Do  you  know  the  system  pursued  by  any  of  the  landlords  in  assisting  their  tenants? — 
I have  specified  one  gentleman,  he  being  the  most  extensive  in  the  country.  There  is 
another.  Mr.  Newman,  of  Dromore  : he  is_an  improving  tenant,  but  I do  not  know  the  system 
he  adopted.  He  has  been  the  founder  of  our  farming  society  here. 

33.  Do  you  find  that  the  farmers  take  much  interest  in  the  farming  society  here  ? — Not- 
to  any  extent  at  all. 

34.  Have  you  any  agriculturist  attached  to  it  ? — No. 

35.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  at  all  prevalent  in  this  district  ?— I do  not 
think  it  is. 


36.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of. 
Probably  you  will  hear  of  one  or  two  cases  that  occurred  of  that  kind,  hut  not  to  any  extent. 
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37.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — It  does.  20 th  Sept.,  1844. 

3S.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — I should  say  not.  

39.  What  steps  do  they  take  to  prevent  it?— They  are  generally  obliged  to  yield  to  it,  T,  7®6, 

the  remedy  afforded  by  law  is  so  difficult  of  attaining.  I could  mention  a case  that  occurred  rhomas  Ware’  esq- 
to  myself,  as  illustrating  the  system.  At  the  time  that  the  Subletting  Act  was  in  force  in 
this  country,  my  father  and  I jointly  let  a small  lot  of  ground  to  a Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man. It  was  our  wish  to  prevent  subletting : and  in  addition  to  the  existing  law  against 
it  at  the  time,  there  was  as  strong  a clause  inserted  in  the  lease  against  subletting  as  the 
skill  of  the  legal  man  could  devise.  This  gentleman  was  a Roman  Catholic  curate,  and  he 
quitted  the  place,  and  went  away  to  a distant  parish.  He  gave  a part  of  the  ground  to  his 
brother,  and  a part  to  his  sister.  His  sister  got  a license,  and  opened  a public-house  upon 
the  premises.  I did  not  like  this  getting  on.  My  immediate  tenant  retained  in  his  own 
hand  one  small  field,  containing  probably  an  acre,  or  an  acre  and  a half  of  land.  I brought 
an  ejectment  against  him  for  a breach  of  covenant  in  subletting.  I had  a record  in  court 
upon  it,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  I was  able  to  sustain  the  case,  though  I 
proved  that  the  county  rate  was  paid  in  three  separate  payments — one  by  the  brother,  one 
by  the  sister,  and  a third  portion  for  the  small  field  he  kept  as  a colourable  possession  in 
his  own  hand.  I succeeded  in  getting  a verdict,  but  it  was  afterwards  set  aside,  and  an  order 
for  a new  trial  came  down— and  all  this  arising  from  the  impossibility  on  my  part  to  prove 
that  those  lettings  had  taken  place  by  written  agreement.  It  was  set  up  by  him,  “I  put  in 
my  brother  as  my  steward  or  caretaker,  and  lent  my  sister  the  use  of  the  house  but  finally 
I succeeded. 

40.  What  may  have  been  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
holding  ? — The  holding  was  only  a few  acres  of  land,  and  the  expense  was  very  great. 

41.  Do  you  mean  to  state  that  your  impression  is,  that  an  action  cannot  be  sustained  for 
the  breach  of  a covenant  in  subletting,  unless  the  subletting  is  by  a written  deed? — I 
understood  so  far  from  legal  authority ; but  it  was  almost  impossible  of  proof.  I am  not  a 
legal  person.  I only  state  the  impression  on  my  mind  from  what  I heard  at  the  time. 

42.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer  ? — They  are  much  more  comfortable  in  circumstances  than  the  very  small 
farmers. 

43.  Are  the  small  tenantry  becoming  richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

44.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  in  their  circumstances? — No.  There  is  a dearth  of 
employment  for  the  labourers.  They  are  more  comfortable  in  their  dress — that  is  the  great 
improvement  that  has  taken  place. 

45.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  in  general  hold  their  cottages? — Generally  speaking 
from  the  farmers. 

46.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  usual  agreement  between  the  farmers  and  their  labour- 
ers ? — I can  only  give  a general  view  of  it.  There  is  generally  a charge  of  from  2 os.  to  30s. 
for  a cabin  and  a very  small  plot  of  ground,  sufficient  for  a cabbage  garden  or  something 
of  that  kind,  and  then  they  generally  rent  from  the  farmers  a certain  quantity  of  potato 
ground ; and  the  usual  mode  of  payment  is  by  the  farmer  being  bound  to  give  them  employ- 
ment at  a certain  rate  per  day. 

47.  What  is  the  rate  ? — Sixpence  a day  without  food.  He  is  living  upon  the  spot  with 
them. 

48.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  wages  for  those  not  employed  by  the  farmers? — In  town  it 
is  a little  higher ; but  in  the  country  parts,  where  labourers  are  employed  by  the  gentlemen, 
the  ordinary  rate  is  8 cl.  a day,  and  an  increased  rate  at  harvest  time  and  potato  digging. 

Close  about  the  town  the  rate  of  remuneration  is  something  higher  than  that. 

49.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  they  are  very  peaceable. 

50.  With  respect  to  agency,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of 
large  as  compared  to  those  of  small  proprietors,  and  the  estates  of  absentees  as  compared 
with  those  of  residents  ? — I do  not  think  there  are  any  very  large  estates  in  my  quarter. 

Small  estates  are  generally  managed  by  the  parties  themselves. 

51.  In  this  country  what  are  the  fees  to  bailiffs  or  drivers  on  enforcing  rent  ? — The  legal 
fee  is  4$.  6 d.  for  a distress,  and  they  charge  for  keepers  put  on  Is.  6d.  the  twenty-four 
hours,  or  Is.  per  day,  as  I understand  it. 

52.  In  this  country  are  there  any  fees  paid  to  agents  on  granting  leases  ? — 1 do  not  think 
it  is  a general  practice.  Of  the  class  of  agents  I am  acquainted  with  I should  say  not  one 
is  in  the  habit  of  taking  fees. 

53.  What  proportion  should  you  say  tbe  countv  cess  bears  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  poor 
law  valuation,  in  this  district? — Here  is  a rent  of  £363,  and  the  half-year’s  county  cess  on 
that  was  £10. 

54.  Is  that  the  present  fair  letting  value  ? — It  is  I think  the  fair  letting  value  : but  it  is 
a value  that  has  not  been  paid  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  in  consequence  of  the  had 
seasons:  it  is  a property  of  my  own.  1 think  it  is  a reasonable  rent,  but  I have  not 
enforced  it.  The  seasons  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  tenants,  and  I have  not  enforced  it. 

55.  How  is  the  county  cess  applottcd  in  this  district  ? — That  is  a matter  that  I think  is  a 
great  hardship.  The  law  directs  that  the  high  constable  shall  furnish  to  the  church- 
wardens of  the  parish  a certificate,  stating  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  each  parish,  manor, 
or  denomination.  It  is  the  word  “ or ’’"that  causes  the  mischief  I allude  to.  The  high 
constable,  if  he  chooses  to  do  so,  can  give  in  a certificate  only  of  the  amount  to  be  levied 
°f^  vhe  e-nt’re.  PPsh»  ^ he  chooses  to  avail  himself  of  the  word  “ or.”  Giving  a certificate 
o.  that  kind,  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  practice  for  the  parties  to  applot  the  county  cess 
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20 tk  Sept.,  1844.  upon  the  townland,  or  manor,  or  denomination,  and  it  leaves  it  in  the  power  of  the  high 

constable  to  serve  the  certificate  on  any  individual,  or  two  parties  on  the  ploughland,  and 

7&G.  t0  force  from  them  the  payment  of  the’  entire  county  cess  of  that  ploughland  or  denomin- 
Thomas  Wate«  “1*  ation.  in  fact  the  high  constable  has  the  power,  by  following  that  mode,  of  making  one  or 
two  individuals  on  the  ploughland  collect  the  comity  cess  for  him  and  hand  it  over  to  him; 
and  if  they  do  not  do  so  to  distrain  them  and  force  them  individually  to  pay  it. 

56.  Supposing  such  a request  made  by  the  high  constable  to  an  individual  upon  a plough- 
land. in  what  manner  does  the  individual  cause  the  money  to  be  fairly  applotted  upon  the 
ploughland  ? — That  is  a matter  that  he  and  the  other  occupants  upon  the  ploughland 
take°upon  themselves.  Each  knows  the  holdings,  and  they  guess  pretty  nearly  as  to  the 
value ; they  manage  it  as  well  as  they  can.  It  often  gives  rise  to  great  squabbling  and 
fighting. 

57.  Has  that  person  who  may  be  so  selected  by  the  high  constable  any  power  of 
recovering  by  law  process  from  any  other  person  any  portion  of  the  comity  cess  he  may 
think  him  liable  to?— I cannot  say  whether  he  has  by  process  in  the  civil  hill  court ; but  he 
has  no  power  by  any  summary  process.  I am  aware  that  this  system  has  given  rise  to 
great  oppressions.  I am  satisfied  of  that ; and  in  fact,  from  the  knowledge  I attained  of 
the  malpractices  of  an  individual  high  coustable,  I took  measures,  being  on  the  grand  jury 
at  that  particular  period,  to  bring  the  circumstances  before  the  grand  jury.  I stated  that 
it  appeared  that  the  high  coustable,  in  consequence  of  giving  that  general  direction,  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  collecting  a greater  sum  off  individual  ploughlands  than  the  treasurers 
warrant  authorised  him  to  collect.  This  matter  was  brought  by  me  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  the  high  constable  was  immediately  dismissed. 

58.  Was  any  order  made  by  tlie  grand  jury  for  the  publication  of  the  amount  leviable  off 
each  townland  in  consequence  ? — I was  called  upon  to  offer  any  suggestion  that  I thought 
might  be  of  use  to  prevent  a recurrence,  and  I recommended  that  the  amount  to  be  levied 
oft'  each  townland  should  be  posted  up  in  certain  public  offices,  where  it  would  be  available 
to  any  party  to  see  the  amount.  But  the  whole  system  might  he  remedied  by  compelling 
the  high  constable  to  furnish  the  names  of  the  ploughlands,  and  the  amount  to  he  levied 
upon  each. 

59.  How  do  you  recommend  that  the  high  constable  should  ascertain  that  ? — It  is  done 
occasionally,  and  I only  refer  to  it  as  being  discretionary  with  the  high  constable  to  do  so 
if  he  pleases.  Many  of  the  high  constables  do  it,  but  it  is  not  considered  to  be  mandatory 
upon  them.  There’ is  another  particular  connected  with  it  which  I will  call  your  attention 
to,  that  occurred  in  the  magistrates’  court.  The  high  constable  summoned  a party  for 
rescuing  some  cattle  seized  for  county  rate,  and  brought  him  before  the  magistrates’  court 
here.  The  defence  set  up  was  that  the  applotment  liad  been  furnished  to  the  high  consta- 
ble, and  that  he  was  calling  on  this  individual  for  a larger  amount  than  was  stated  in  the 
applotment  to  be  due  by  him.  The  liigh  constable  then  said,  “ Prove  that  all  the  prelimi- 
nary steps  were  taken  to  make  a legal  applotment  ” — that  is,  in  fact,  Prove  that  the  vestry 
was  held — produce  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  vestry — and  show  that  such  and 
such  persons  were  appointed  applotters.”  It  was  impossible,  because  there  is  no  direc- 
tion in  the  act  to  the  churchwarden  or  any  other  person  to  preside,  it  is  only  that  the 
churchwardens  shall  call  a vestry.  There  is  no  direction  that  they  shall  preside  at  it,  or 
any  one,  nor  in  practice  is  there  any  record  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  the  vestry ; and 
the  high  constable  may  have  been  in  that  instance  perfectly  right  when  he  said  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  all  those  steps : but  the  matter  did  not  proceed  further — there  was  an 
arrangement  made.  Some  were  very  anxious  that  it  should  go  further,  in  order  to  get  the 
opinion  of  the  assistant  barrister  whether  the  high  constable  was  right  in  his  opinion. 

60.  At  what  season  is  the  county  rate  levied? — Generally  before  the  spring  and  summer 
assizes.  It  is  discretionary  with  the  high  constable  at  what  season.  After  he  gets  his  war- 
rant he  begins  to  call  for  it.  But  there  have  been  so  many  abuses  existing  from  time  to 
time  in  the  collection  by  the  deputy  of  the  high  constable,  which  many  persons  are  not 
aware  of,  that  I have  myself  undertaken  to  the  high  constable  to  pay  him  any  county  rate, 
having  it  collected  myself  by  a man  among  my  own  tenants.  They  consider  it  a great 
advantage  to  be  got  rid  of  the  deputies,  and  not  to  he  called  upon  till  a week  before  the 
assizes  ; and  I have  never  in  a single  instance,  for  ten  years,  lost  by  a defaulter  one  penny. 
They  look  upon  the  indulgence  as  so  great,  that  the  occupiers  of  the  ploughland  preferred 
a request  to  me  to  be  put  upon  the  same  footing.  It  was  done,  and  there  has  not  been  a 
single  defaulter  there.  There  are  some  other  matters  that  I have  directed  my  attention  to 
for  a considerable  time. 

61.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners? — I have  heard,  and 
we  have  seen  a great  deal  in  the  public  papers,  as  to  the  abuse  of  the  grand  jurors  and 
magistrates  at  road  sessions,  and  I can  give  some  little  particulars  to  Slow  the  mode  in 
which  the  business  is  managed  in  this  county.  The  average  levy  per  year  of  the  five  years 
ending  the  summer  assizes  of  the  year  1843  was  £40,077  1a  Ad.  each  assizes,  or  £80,000 
a year.  The  average  of  the  five  years  ending  the  summer  assizes  1828  was  £39,805  7a  3 d., 
showing  an  increase  of  Late  years  of  only  £271  14s.  ]d„  from  which  I draw  the  conclusion 
that  the  business  of  the  county  has  been  administered  honestly  and  fairly.  There  are  666 
miles  of  new  road  made  since  September,  1820,  to  the  summer  of  1843,  at  the  county’s 
expense,  at  the  rate  of  16a  and  a fraction  the  English  perch,  or  £259  8s.  2d.  the  mile. 

62.  Including  the  price  of  the  land  ? — That  was  the  whole  cost  to  the  country.  There 
are  -i,000  statute  miles  of  contract  road  kept  in  repair  in  the  county  at  the  present  time  at 
an  avt.-n.gc  rate  of  6<f.  a perch  per  annum.  The  average  increase  in  the  twenty  years,  I 
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mentioned  before  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  on  the  whole,  comparing  the  first  ten  years 
with  the  last  ten  years.  I am  quite  satisfied  that  the  magistrates  at  road  sessions,  and.  the 
grand  jurors,  are  much  more  honest  in  their  control  over  the  presentments  generally  than 
the  associated  rate-payers.  I have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  so.  There  is. 
however,  a matter,  as  connected  with  the  county  levies,  that  requires  some  alteration,  and 
that  is  the  payment  to  crown  witnesses  and  prosecutors.  The  average  of  the  five  rears 
ending  in  182S,  was  £154  12s.  3 d. ; the  average  of  five  years  ending  1843,'  was 
£74S  13s.  6c?.,  there  being  an  annual  average  increase  of  £594  Is.  2d.  That  is  a matter 
over  which,  I conceive,  there  is  no'efficient  or  proper  control ; it  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  or  the  assistant  barrister  at  sessions,  but  practically  it  is  not ; in  fact 
there  is  no  scale  or  plan  of  allowances. 

03.  Is  there  any  publicity  given  to  the  sums  paid  to  prosecutors  or  witnesses  ? Not 

that  I know  of. 

04.  Can  you  say  whether  the  sum  now  paid  out  of  the  county  funds  to  the  crown 
witnesses  and  prosecutors  was  formerly  paid  out  of  any  other  fund  ? — No,  I cannot.  It 
very  frequently  occurs  that  parties  are  brought  from  a remote  district  into  an  assize  town, 
and  the  trial  does  not  take  place  at  all.  They  are  kept  there  a week  or  a fortnight,  and 
paid,  and  sent  home  again. 

65.  Are  you  aware  of  the  quantity  of  road  repaired  here  under  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works,  and  what  proportion  the  expenditure  upon  those  roads  bears  to  the  expen- 
diture upon  a similar  amount  of  roads  kept  up  by  the  county? — I apprehend  it  is  not  to 
any  great  extent ; the  expense  is  greater  in  some  instances  than  others,  but  I cannot  speak 
particularly  to  it.  A respectable  miller,  Mr.  Herrick,  of  Coolkerty,  stated  that  in  the  year 
1824  he  employed  as  many  horses  to  take  1808  bags  of  flour  to  Cork  from  his  mill,  as  it 
then  took  to  take  from  4,500  to  5,000.  Part  of  that  may  be  attributed  to  the  better 
description  of  horse  kept,  but  a great  deal  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  improvements  in  the 
roads.  It  was  in  1843  he  made  that  statement. 

66.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  pm-sued  in  reference  to  contracts ; if  a contract  is 
entered  into  with  a contractor  to  support  a road  at  the  spring  assizes,  when  is  any 
presentment  made  of  money  upon  that  contract? — Not  till  the  following  assizes.  He  must 
get  it  certified  by  the  surveyor,  and  passed  at  the  road  sessions,  and  at  the  ensuing 
assizes  a presentment  is  passed  for  the  amount  of  the  contract,  which  money  is  not  payable 
to  him  until  the  next  ensuing  assizes  again  ; but  in  practice  I can  say  how  it  is  disposed  of— 
the  county  treasurer  discounts  that  presentment  for  him. 

67.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  discount? — Yes,  I do,  perfectly  well.  The  county 
treasurer  charges  Is.  iu  the  pound  for  discounting  the  amount  in  the  contract,  and  for 
advancing  the  money  from  August  to  the  following  March.  From  the  spring  assizes  he 
charges  6 d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  go  critically  by  months,  because  the 
periods  of  the  assizes  differ  so  much  ; but  he  brings  it  to  a moderate  rate  by  that — seven 
and  a half  per  cent. 

6S.  Do  you  believe  it  to  be  the  fact  that  the  treasurer  exacts  from  ten  to  twelve  per- 
cent. ? — No,  I am  satisfied  he  does  not ; he  takes  seven  and  a half  per  cent.  There  is  a 
property  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  held  by  four  ladies,  co-heiresses;  the  estate  is 
about  of  the  value  of  £2,500  a year,  and  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man  living  there  has 
been  no  ejectment  upon  that  estate,  nor  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  person  living  a 
distress  or  sale  for  rent.  There  is  another  matter  I wish  to  call'  the  attention  of  the 
commissioners  to,  which  is  very  hard  upon  the  poor  people,  and  that  is  the  law  of  replevin. 

I can  give  the  costs  of  it.  I got  some  information  from  the  person  who  acted  for  a short 
time  as  replevinger,  and  this  is  the  statement  he  made  to  me : — I will  assume  for  the 
moment  that  the  party  whose  property  is  distrained  is  a common  labouring  man,  holding  a 
cabin  and  half  an  acre  of  garden  ground  under  his  landlord,  a farmer — and  there  are  more 
hardships  inflicted  on  that  class  by  the  farmers,  by  ten-fold,  than  by  the  landlords  upon 
their  tenants.  Suppose  some  difference  arises  between  the  farmer  and  laboiuer  upon  an 
unsettled  account,  and  the  farmer  seizes  his  potatoes,  and  the  labourer  must  first  get  a 
process,  filed  by  an  attorney,  for  the  party  to  appear  before  the  assistant  barrister  at  the 
next,  quarter  sessions  : the  costs  of  that  will  vary  from  5s.  to  7s.  6d.  He  must  then  lodge, 
a copy  of  that  process  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace ; and  you  must  take  into  account  that 
he  may  have  to  go  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  do  that.  He  then  gets  from  the  clex-k  of  the 
peace  an  order  for  the  replevinger  : he  has  to  pay  Is.  (id.  for  that.  He  lodges  that  order 
with  the  replevinger  : the  fee  on  that  is  4 d.  The  replevinger  then  draws  for  him  an  affi- 
davit of  the  goods  disti-ained,  and  takes  a recognizance  : the  fees  on  that  are  3s.  Ad.  He- 
must  also  have,  either  by  the  i-eplevinger  or  by  a professional  man,  bonds  prepared — I 
believe  bonds  of  recognizance  : the  charge  usual  for  that,  if  done  by  an  attorney,  is  6s.  8c?. 
He  then  goes  to  the  assistant  bai-rister’s  coxu-t,  and  the  final  costs  altogether  in  that  court - 
I believe  to  be  10s.  Also  in  that  case  he  must  pay  the  attorney — he  must  pay  him  from, 
5s.  to  7s.  6c?. ; so  that  in  taking  the  lowest  grade  the  costs  may  be  £l  Is.  Sc?.,  and  they  may 
i . }^8‘  4c?.  If  you  take  into  account  the  time,  trouble,  and  expense,  and  all; 
that,  it  is  no  redress  for  a party  whose  goods  have  been  unjustly  seized.  I speak  of  the 
lowest  class  of  people;  My  attention  has  been  called  to  that  from  the  numerous  hardships 
that  have  come  before  me  as  a magistrate  and  a country  gentleman,  to  whom  the  labourers 
in  the  country,  in  their  difficulties,  are  in  the  habit  of  coming. 

69.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  assistant  banister  has  the  power  of  ordering 
costs  on  the  termination  of  the  suit  to  the  labourer  ? — I am  not  aware. 

. 70,.  Is  the  replevinger  jrom  whom  you.  received  that  information  a man  of  expe^- 


20 th  Sept.,  1844.. 
Thomas  Ware,  esq,. 
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1-20  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

rience  ?— Ho  was  in  the  office  for  some  time.  He  is  not  in  the  office  now.  There  was  for 
some  time  a power  of  -ranting  replevins  in  the  magistrates’  court.  And  it  appears  to  me 
that  some  regulation  for  replevins  for  very  small  sums  of  a simple  kind  might  be  adopted 
with  very  good  effect,  under  £5,  or  under  £3:  and  give  them  almost  absolute  power  to 
decide  those  cases.  It  very  constantly  happens  that  the  man  who  lias  to  pay  an  attorney 
5s  for  tiling  these  proceedings  has  not  Is.  in  the  world.  Then  if  you  add  to  that  the  fee 
to  the  clerk,  it  makes  it  very  important.  There  is  also,  frequently,  very  great  injustice 
committed  among  the  small'  farmers  and  lower  orders,  arising  from  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  taking  out  administration.  I cannot  give  you  any  information  as  to  the  expenses, 
but  thev  are  so  great-  as  to  prevent  it  altogether. 

71  In  what  manner  does  that  hardship  take  place  ?— Suppose  a small  fanner  in 
moderate  circumstances  dies  and  makes  no  will  of  his  property,  the  strongest,  and  very 
often  the  most  unworthy,  takes  possession  by  a strong  hand  ot  every  thing  he  leaves,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others.  That  presents  ‘a  difficulty  in  the  recovery  of  debts  owing  to 
him  or  owing  from  him.  The  present  system  of  administering  at  the  quarter  sessions  is 
defective.  There  is  another  matter  to  which  I wish  to  allude,  the  very  great  inequality  of 
the  rent-charge.  I hold  property  in  this  part  of  the  country,  the  rental  of  which  is  some- 
thin"- under  £800  a year,  and  not  very  well  paid  for  the  last  two  or  three  years— hut  that 
goes  a small  way  in  the  subject.  The  rent-charge  that  that  is  liable  to  is  £3G  a year.  The 
tithe  I paid  previous  to  the  present  law,  or  any  of  those  laws  doing  away  with  the  tithe 
system  (I  happen  to  have  the  return  under  the  old  system),  was  £90.  In  that  parish  the 
composition  was  a voluntary  one,  by  agreement  between  the  rector  and  the  parishioners. 
I possess  a property  in  another  parish,  in  which  tlie  composition  was  compulsory ; the  rental 
of  that  one  is  £760*  a year,  the  rent-charge  is  £G6  a year.  I cannot  state  the  amount  paid 
under  the  old  system  for  those  properties.  We  appealed  to  the  privy  council,  and  our 
appeal  was  dismissed,  upon  the  ground  that  we  had  failed  to  connect  what  we  alleged  to 
be  the  improper  conduct  of  the  commissioner  with  the  knowledge  of  the  rector.  We  did 
not  think  it  necessary  in  our  case  to  attempt  that.  There  is  a matter  that  often  gives  rise 
in  the  country  to  great  injustice,  that  is,  the  head  landlord  being  obliged  in  self-defence  to 
distrain  lands  where  the  middleman  has  previously  swept  away  every  thing  for  his  rent. 

72.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  wliicli  that  could  be  obviated  ? — I can  suggest  none, 
except  by  affording  the  occupying  tenant  who  has  already  paid  his  rent,  and  is  called  upon 
by  the  head  landlord  to  pay  it  again,  a quick  and  very  immediate  remedy  for  heavy  costs 
against  the  landlord  who  has  put  him  into  that  predicament. 

73.  With  respect  to  the  difficulties  which  you  have  stated  in  collecting  the  county  cess 
from  one  individual  on  a ploughland  or  other  denomination,  do  you  think  that  those  might 
not  be  got  rid  of  by  making  the  county  cess  collectable  according  to  the  poor  rate  valuation 
upon  the  townlaud? — The  poor  rate  valuation  is  so  exceedingly  imequal,  as  far  as  I know, 
and  it  is  so  bad  a valuation.  I do  not  think  that  it  would  answer. 

74.  Is  it  so  unequal  a valuatiou  as  between  the  occupiers  of  the  same  townlaud  or 
ploughland  ? — I do  not  think  so ; but  I believe  in  different  electoral  divisions  it  is  very 
unequal. 

[ The  witness  withdrciv .] 


James  De  La  Cour,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Sunnyhill,  Mallow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Treasurer  of  the  county. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  treasurer  of  the  county  ? — Nearly  twenty-eight  years. 

4.  Are  you  a lauded  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are'  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  amount  of  information  I am  able  to  give  is  not 
much.  I only  got  the  notice  yesterday  evening.  I have  not  much  experience  or  practice 
in  the  management  of  land,  it  is  principally  done  by  my  agent,  but  I have  always  lived  in 
the  country,  and  am  conversant  with  gentlemen  who  live  in  it,  and  my  brother  is  agent  for 
some  properties. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  improving? — Yes; 
decidedly  of  late  years  very  much. 

7.  In  what  particulars  do  you  consider  it  improving  ? — In  the  growing  of  green  crops, 
and  draining  the  land,  and  house-feeding  ; and  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  has  improved 
very  much. 

8.  What  proportion  do  you  consider  the  usual  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion ? — The  lettiug  value  is  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation,  by  all  the  inquiries  I have 
made  ; but  I also  think  there  has  been  a tendency  to  have  the  poor  law  valuation  lower 
than  it  ought  to  be. 

9.  Is  it  found  generally  an  equable  valuation  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is  to  be  relied 
upon  for  any  purpose,  as  the  basis  of  any  taxation  ; it  is  particularly  incorrect. 

[An  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Cornelius  Ryan,  relating  to  the  rate  ofintei-est  charged 
bg  the  county  treasurer,  was  read  to  the  ivitnessJ] 

10.  Having  heard  the  evidence  of  Cornelius  Ryan  in  reference  to  the  advances  in  the 
county  treasurer's  office,  will  you  state  what  is  the  course  pursued  in  that  office  ? — The 
practice  with  respect  to  the  county  monies  is  for  the  contractors  to  execute  the  work  before 
the  monies  are  presented  for  them ; and  he  has  then  to  wait,  as  the  case  may  be,  eight 
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months  or  four  mouths  for  the  payment.  They  very  often  come  to  me  for  advances  out  of 
my  own  private  resources  altogether,  and  having  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  county 
monies ; they  ask  me  to  make  an  advance  to  them  of  the  monies  that  would  be  payable  to 
them  at  the  subsequent  assizes. — sometimes  the  interval  is  four  months,  and  sometimes 
eight,  and  the  charge  I make  is  l.«.  in  the  pound  for  the  long  assizes,  and  Gd.  in  the  pound 
for  the  short  assizes.  That  money  I obtain  through  the  means  of  a hill  at  the  Provincial 
Bank,  getting  a frieiul  to  join  me  ; and  they  have  frequently  charged  me  six  per  cent,  for 
those  bills  at  the  Provincial  Bank,— and  of  course  it  would  not  he  worth  my  while  to  do  it 
without  some  advantage ; and  I will  venture  to  state,  on  my  oath,  although  matter  of 
recollection,  that  Ryan  was  charged  exactly  Is.  in  the  pound  for  the  eight  months;  and 
moreover,  he  at  one  time  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  the  charge,  and  I told  him  it  was  not 
an  object  with  me  to  give  the  money,  and  I requested  him  not  to  ask  me— that  I did  not 
choose  to  deal  with  any  man  who  was  not  satisfied  with  that  mode  of  dealing ; and  I 
recollect  distinctly  putting  him  to  some  inconvenience  by  asking  him  to  wait,  till  he  urged 
me  most  earnestly,  and  lie  assured  me  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  his  interest 
to  get  it  then,  not  having  ready  money  to  pay  his  labourers,  as  lie  could  get  the  work  so 
much  cheaper  done.  And  I am  sure  that  that  is  a lower  rate  than  he  would  be  able  to  get 
it  at  the  Provincial  Bank,  paying  the  expense  of  renewals ; it  would  he  three  times  renewed 
in  eight  months. 

11.  Do  I understand  you  to  state  that  Is.  for  eight  months,  and  6ti.  for  four  months  are 
your  regular  charges  ? — Yes. 

12.  And  for  that  you  have  to  pay  six  per  cent.? — Yes ; fora  good  part  of  it.  They 
generally  come  into  my  office  before  i have  a list  of  the  monies  granted,  before  I am  aware 
of  what  has  been  granted  by  the  grand  jury.  I have  at  this  instant  some  receipts  for 
monies  paid,  which  are  quite  useless  to  me,  because  the  monies  that  they  stated  to 
me  were  granted,  and  which  it  would  he  an  expense  to  them  to  come  in  for  a second  time, 
I found  not  granted  at  all,  so  that  that  is  a risk  I run,  that  I have  a right  to  be  remune- 
rated for. 

13.  So  that  seven  one-lialf  per  cent,  is  your  average  charge,  and  not  ten  or  twelve  ? — 
Yes.  Suppose  I put  money  into  the  bank  by  which  I have  £ 1 ,000  to  my  credit,  and  go  on 
charging  Is.  in  the  pound, — the  interval  is  not  so  long  as  if  he  came  at  the  commencement 
of  the  period,  for  I am  obliged  to  have  the  money  ready  at  the  hank. 

14.  In  the  case  of  parties  entering  into  a contract  to  do  a public  work,  suppose  the 
county  surveyor  at  the  succeeding  road  sessions  refuses  to  give  a certificate,  is  any  present- 
ment made  upon  that  work  ? — I apprehend  not ; but  that  is  not  strictly  within  my  line  of 
duty,  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  county  surveyors. 

15.  Are  you  aware  of  the  stops  taken  in  respect  to  the  applotment  of  the  county  cess? — 
Yes,  I am  ; I think  the  valuation  of  this  county  is  under  an  act  of  Parliament  that  particu- 
larly refers  to  the  county  of  Coi-k.  My  father  was  particularly  instrumental  in  getting  it 
passed.  The  applotment  tables  are  founded  upon  the  valuation  completed  in  1831,  and 
which  valuation  has  given  very  general  satisfaction  ever  since.  According  to  the  value  as 
then  ascertained,  each  ploughland  in  each  barony  is  applotted. 

16.  Do  I understand  you  to  state,  that  the  treasurer  apportions  the  amount  to  be  raised 
upon  each  townland  according  to  the  valuation  of  1831 '? — 1 es,  and  exceedingly  troublesome 
it  is. 

17.  Do  you  know  whether  the  collector  is  compelled  by  law  to  furnish  a return  of  tho 
sums  to  be  levied  off  each  townland  to  the  churchwardens? — The  parish  or  townland,  and 
that  is  construed  to  mean  parish,  as  being  less  troublesome. 

18.  The  high  constable  having  received  from  you,  as  you  have  already  stated,  an  account 
of  the  sums  leviable  upon  each  parish,  with  a subdivision  of  that  sum  upon  each  townland, 
can  you  state  the  course  that  the  collector  or  high  constable  takes  ? — Not  generally ; hut 
I believe  the  course  is,  to  serve  upon  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Mallow  a notice 
of  the  sum  to  he  levied  off  the  parish  of  Mallow,  and  calling  upon  them  to  meet  and  applot 
the  sum  within  thirty  days. 

19.  Does  he  take  that  sum  from  the  amount  set  forth  in  the  table  you  furnish  him  with  ? — 
Yes. 

20.  Do  I understand  you  to  state,  he  only  gives  the  churchwardens  the  sum  leviable 
upon  the  parish,  and  not  the  subdivision  of  the  sum  upon  each  townland  ? — Yes. 

21.  Why  do  you  understand  that  the  collector  adopts  that  course,  rather  than  giving  tho 
churchwardens  an  exact  copy  of  the  table  you  furnish  him  with  ? — In  the  first  place  it  is 
less  troublesome,  and  he  conceives,  I suppose,  that  the  act  of  Parliament,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  attorney-general,  is  to  be  construed  to  mean  parish  or  townland,  and  that  there  was 
an  option  given ; as  far  as  I know,  “ parish”  is  preferred. 

22.  Do  you  mean  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  prefer  taking  the  amount  to  be  levied 
upon  the  parish,  instead  of  each  townland  ? — No  ; I mean  that  the  high  constable  prefers 
giving  notice  of  the  amount  to  be  levied  oft'  the  parish. 

23.  From  what  survey  is  this  applotted  as  to  the  acres? — There  were  baronial  com- 
mittees appointed,  who  were  to  correct  the  then  existing  survey  by  any  information  they 
could  obtain,  making  use  of  old  surveys  and  leases,  and  any  other  information  they  could 
get.  It  was  the  result  of  inquiry,  and  it  is  very  extraordinary  the  very  few  objections  mado 
to  it.  In  the  parish  of  Bere,  and  Bantry,  where  two  or  three  denominations  were  put 
together,  I understand  some  objections  are  made  to  it — it  was  a great  improvement  upon 
the  old  system.  I think  much  mischief  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  persons  wishing  to  contract 
for  works,  not  having  sufficient  time  to  investigate  the  plans  and  specifications  furnished  by 
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the  county  surveyor.  I believe  in  practice  he  may  lodge  the  plans  and  specifications  in  the 
secretary’s  office  an  hour  before  it  is  necessary  for  people  to  come  in  and  tender  for  the 
execution  of  the  work.  I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement,  if  they  were  lodged  a 
sufficient  time  for  proper  inspection  to  be  made  by  the  contractors. 

24.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  as  to  the  seasons  at  which  the  county  cess  is 
collected  ? — No.  I conceive  that  it  is  a very  lowr  tax  in  this  county.  It  is  as  near  Id 
in  the  pound  on  the  real  value  of  the  county  by  the  half-year  as  may  be. 

25.  Has  it  increased  very  much  during  the  period  you  have  been  treasurer  ? No,  it  has 

not;  taking  the  average  for  five  years  ending  the  summer  of  1828,  and  five  years  ending 
the  summer  of  1S43,  I think  the  total  increase  is  £271  14s.  Id. 

2(5.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not,  since  1828,  the  amount  of  the  imperative  present- 
ments has  increased  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  state  what  those  presentments  are.  If  a contractor 
for  instance,  has  been  appointed  this  year,  suppose  the  third  or  fourth  year  of  his 
contract  comes,  I should  find  it  very  hard  to  say  whether  it  was  imperative  in  the  third  or 
fourth  year  to  present  for  him. 

27.  Restricting  the  word  “ imperative  ” to  sums  levied  by  the  grand  jury,  without  the 
sanction  of  the  present  or  any  former  grand  jury,  have  the  imperative  presentments  bv 
an  order  from  the  castle  increased  lately  ? — I would  give  it  as  a matter  of  opinion,  but 
very  confidently,  that  they  have  increased.  By  a schedule  of  grants,  classified  as  well  as  we 
could  do  it,  I find  that  the  total  levy  at  the  spring  of  1 S44  was  £40, 1 72  6s.  2d. : imperative 
presentments,  £31,746  17s.  lid.  But  I am  afraid  that  that  comprises  all  those  present- 
ments that  the  actual  existing  grand  jury  have  the  control  of,  and  the  instalments  of 
former  presentments. 

2S.  Is  it  the  custom  of  this  county  to  print  the  name  of  each  crown  witness  and  prose- 
cutor, and  the  sums  respectively  paid  to  them  in  the  grand  warrant  ? — No,  that  would 
comprehend  almost  as  much  as  the  whole  schedule  ; they  are  paid  by  an  order  signed  by 
the  clerk  of  the  crown  or  the  clerk  of  the  peace. 

29.  Is  it  always  either  by  the  clerk  of  the  crown  or  the  clerk  of  the  peace? Yes. 

30.  Can  you  state  the  cause  of  the  increase  of  the  amount  paid  to  crown  witnesses  and 
prosecutors  ? — I think  formerly  they  used  to  be  paid  by  the  crown  solicitor  out  of  the 
government  funds  : and  I have  known  some  instances  where  considerable  expense  has  been 
gone  to,  in  bringing  witnesses  to  give  testimony  upon  trials  that  have  never  taken  place. 

31.  By  whom  were  those  witnesses  brought  ? — By  the  crown. 

32.  Without  reference  to  the  county  ? — Yes. 

& 33.  And  they  are  now  paid  out  of  the  county  funds,  although  formerly  out  of  the 
government  funds  ? — Yes. 

34.  You  are  aware  that  that  was  the  case  ? — Yes. 

35.  Have  you  any  observation  you  wish  to  make  ?— -Nothing  further  than  that  there  is 
nothing  I am  more  convinced  of  than  this,  that  the  landlords  have  suffered  greatly  by 
having  the  acts  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  not,  properly  speaking,  landlords  at  all, 
imputed  to  them.  The  gradations  are  so  gradual  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  say  where 
they  begin  and  where  they  end. 

36.  IV  hat  class  do  you  particularly  allude  to  ? — I think  the  landlords  are  kind  and  atten- 
tive  to  their  tenantry.  I hear  no  complaints  against  them.  The  middlemen  who  have 
terminable  interest,  are  the  parties  against  whom  the  complaints  are  made.  With  respect 
to  the  statement  as  to  my  general  charges  ol  interest,  I deeply  regret  I have  not  an  opportu- 
nity ol  proving  by  the  clerk  in  my  own  office  what  the  rate  of  interest  has  been  which  I 
charge. 

37.  Can  you  furnish  the  commissioners  with  a statement  of  the  sums  advanced  to 
Cornelius  Ryan,  of  Ivanturk,  during  the  last  two  years,  the  time  when  such  advances  were 
made,  and  the  discount  that  was  charged  him  ? — I can  obtain  it  by  reference  to  mv  books, 
and  will  lurrush  it  to  the  commissioners. — [ Vide  Appendix , No.  33.] 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


John  Dillon  Croker,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Quartertown,  near  Mallow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A landed  proprietor. 

3.  As  such  landed  proprietor,  has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  local 
tolls  and  taxes  levied  m this  district,  and  is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the 
commissioners  upon  the  subject  ? — Yes ; my  attention  has  been  turned  to  it.  The  tolls  and 
customs  exacted  at  the  different  fairs  and  markets  in  Ireland  are  a tax  on  the  farmers  far 
exceeding  that  generally  supposed,  granted  originally  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  the 
patentee  or  proprietor  from  loss — for  affording  accommodation  lor  the  sale  of  articles  or 
goods  brought  to  either,  it  has  now  become  a source  of  revenue  to  the  proprietor,  who 
leases  them  out  to  persons  who  practise  every  kind  of  extortion  and  imposition,  charging 
for  each  article  liable  to  toll  a sum  far  greater  than  what  the  law  allows.  That  is  the  tact 
m this  town  and  in  the  neighbourhood,— that  is,  if  I am  to  credit  one  of  the  latest 
authorities,  the  eminent  Counsellors  Cantwell  and  McDermott,  who  show  the  legal  tolls, 
and  from  whose  work  I take  the  statement  of  the  tolls  that  are  given  and  which  I beg  to 
refer  you  to  ; and  also  obliging  persons  to  pay  on  goods  which  the  law  declares  exempt 
lhe  sum  thus  annually  extorted  Iforn  the  public,  Cantwell  says,  is  not  less  than  £700,1)00 
annually  (page  43)  ; but  I believe  he  is  far  under  the  sum  paid  : and  in  many  instances  the 
amount  ol  toil  exceeds  all  the  other  charges  on  the  lands,  viz.,  tithes,  poor  rates,  and  county 
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charges,  as  I shall  show  before  I conclude  : it  seems  rather  an  astounding  fact,  but  I shall 
prove  it  to  you.  Another  great  and  crying  evil  is  the  practice  of  swearing  each  and  every 
person  leaving  a fair,  as  to  whether  they  have  bought  or  sold  the  beast  "they  are  driving 
out.  Of  late  they  have  desisted  from  handing  the  book  to  the  person  to  take  the  oath, 
but  they  compel  him  to  go  to  the  wall,  house,  or  post  nest,  on  which  a book  with  a cross  on 
it  is  suspended,  and  then  force  him  to  lay  his  hand  on  it,  and  swear  the  goods  have  not  been 
sold.  That  is  a common  practice  at  all  our  fairs  throughout  the  country. 

4.  Do  you  speak  to  that  ot  your  own  knowledge? — Yes.  It  was  practised  until  the  last 
fair  at  Mallow,  when  we  made  such  a rout  about  it,  and  threatened  to  prosecute.  If  the 
fair  was  not  held  in  the  town,  but  outside  the  town,  the  people  would  pay  no  tolls  at  all. 
That  is  the  fact,  to  my  knowledge,  throughout  every  fair  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I never 
saw  a fan-  where  the  swearing  was  not  practised,  except  the  last  Mallow  fair.  Until  he  does 
so  swear,  he  nor  the  cattle,  or  any  tiling  else  they  choose  to  say  should  pay  toll,  wrill  be 
permitted  to  pass.  The  consequence  is,— whilst  the  government  are  endeavouring  to 
diminish  the  practice  of  swearing,  those  self-constituted  law-makers  are,  in  the  teeth  of  an 
act  of  Parliament  which  makes  it  a transportable  offence,  counteracting  the  good  intentions 
of  the  government.  I have  it  here  under  the  act,  that  a person  tendering  an  oath  is  liable 
to  transportation  for  life,  and  the  person  taking  it,  for  seven  years ; and  Mr.  Baldwin,  the 
assistant  barrister,  at  our  late  sessions,  in  a case  relating  to  a quantity  of  butter,  stated  the 
law  to  be  that  it  was  a transportable  offence.  That  was  at  the  late  Kanturk  sessions.  I 
therefore  say  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  define 
what  goods  or  articles  are  by  law  tollable— the  sum  to  be  charged  on  each— arid  an  easy 
remedy  given  to  those  on  whom  extortion  or  fraud  is  practised. 

5.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the.  remedy  allowed  to  those  persons  at  present  ?— At  present 
this  is,  I believe,  the  case  : — They  may  seize  your  goods,  and  you  must  replevin,  and  a 
replevin  suit  is  a costly  affair ; but  in  many  cases  they  remove  it  into  the  Queen’s  Bench, 
or  Chancery,  as  I shall  state  afterwards.  At  present  if  an  unfortunate  farmer  is  attempted 
to  be  robbed,  his  only  redress  is  to  allow  Iris  goods  to  be  seized,  and  then  to  replevin. 
That  is  the  only  way  we  have  been  able  to  do  it.  This  process,  though  expensive  and  tedious, 
would  not  in  many  instances  debar  him  from  trying  the  right ; but  he  is  almost  sure  to  have 
the  cause  removed  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  Queen’s  Bench,  where,  sooner  than  be 
compelled  to  appear,  he  pays  whatever  is  required.  A bill  to  declare  what  the  legal  toll 
is,  and  on  what  it  should  be  paid,  to  be  decided  finally  by  the  magistrates  at  petty  or  quarter 
sessions,  would  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  farmers,  and  to  those  going  to  fairs  or  markets. 

I want  to  amplify,  where  there  is  extortion,  the  means  of  redress  to  the  farmer,  and  with 
a heavy  penalty  for  illegal  exaction,  or  extortion.  The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  my 
land  in  potatoes  would  be  twelve  barrels  of  sixty  weights,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many 
of  my  neighbours.  The  average  weight  of  a load  is  forty  weights,  as  sold  in  the  Mallow 
market : thus,  eighteen  loads  would  be  taken  from  an  acre  : and  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
which  are  the  market  days  here,  and  the  only  days  on  which  there  is  any  pretence  for 
receiving  tolls,  they  levy  o cl.  on  each  load,  and  on  every  other  day  in  the  week  4 cl.  I take 
the  average  at  4 $d.,  and  the  toll  on  an  acre  of  potatoes  is  6s.  4}cl.  The  average  taxes  upon 
my  property,  which  I let  to  my  tenants — I am  not  taking  my  demesne,  as  it  comes  higher 
on  my  demesne,  but  the  poor  rate,  valuing  the  land  at  an  average,  for  it  is  let  low,  at  £ I an 
acre,  is  5 d.,  tithes  l*-.,  and  county  charges  9 cl.  in  the  year.  The  whole  of  the  poor  rates, 
tithes,  and  county  charges,  I average  at  2s.  2 cl.  The  toll  on  the  potatoes  is  6s.  4 \d.,  leaving 
4^.  2 id.  to  be  paid  more  for  tolls  than  any  other  charges.  Now,  when  we  consider  the 
extent  to  which  potatoes  are  cultivated  in  the  country,  we  see  the  extent  to  which  the  toll 
operates.  Then,  of  oats,  I take  eight  barrels  of  fourteen  stones  to  the  acre.  In  their 
schedule  put  up.  and  in  the  copy  which  they  have  returned  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
according  to  the  act  of  Parliament,  they  have  5<l. — tins  is  for  the  large  barrel  of  thirty- 
three  stones ; but  it  is  by  the  small  barrel  they  now  charge,  and  they  charge  2 cl.,  and  Id.  a 
draught  for  weighing.  I took  this  copy  from  the  clerk  of  the  peace  yesterday ; it  is  signed 
by  him  officially,  as  the  schedule  of  the  tolls,  which  I will  hand  iu. — [ Handing  in  the  same.] 
A Schedule  of  the  Tolls,  Customs,  and  Duties  payable  in  the  Town  and  Manor  of  Mallow,  on  Market 

and  Fair  Days,  and  claimed  by  Robert  Lynch  and  Webb  Shiercliffe  : — 

MARKET  DAYS. 


For  each  barrel  of  oats,  wheat,  or  barley 
» load  of  cabbage,  vegetables,  or  fruit 
„ firkin  or  keg  of  butter 
,,  load  of  potatoes,  and  so  in  proportion  for~a 
» basket  of  butter 
,,  pail  of  sweet  milk — one  piut,  ” ' . 

Cattle — For  each  horse,  cow,  or  other  beast 


; quantity 


5d. 

3d. 

Id. 


5 d. 


» pig 


„ sheep,  lamb,  goat,  or  calf 
Skins — For  each  horse,  cow-hide,  &c. 


2d. 

Id. 

Id. 


„ can-siun 

Fowls — For  each  lot  of  geese,  turkeys,  or  ducks  . . . Id. 

„ lot  of  chickens  ....  \d. 
Standings — For  each,  to  pedlars  or  buxters  • • .Id. 

„ car,  with  meat  or  butter  . . . 4d. 

„ load  of  fish  . . . .Id. 

Standings  of  clothes,  hardware,  or  other  commodities  . . .Id. 

„ furniture,  tallow,  honey,  or  other  tollable  article,  not  mentioned, 

for  each  20s.  worth  . . . .3d. 
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FAIR  DAYS. 


For  each  horse,  mare,  gelding,  or  mule 

. 6d. 

„ cow,  bullock,  bull,  ox,  or  heifer 

. 6d. 

„ yearling  or  calf 

■ 4 

„ sheep,  ram,  goat,  or  slink  calf 

. 1 d. 

Pedlar  or  dealer’s  covered  stands 

. 10t/. 

,,  uncovered 

. 4 d. 

Sucking  pig  .... 

. 1 id. 

Pig  .... 

. 3d. 

Shoe,  brogue,  breeches  maker's,  hatter’s,  cooper’s,  or  turner’s  stand 

. 10  d. 

For  each  load  of  wool  manufactured,  timber,  or  other  tollable  {roods 

. lOrf. 

„ load  of  fruit  or  vegetables 

. 3d. 

For  a single  piece  of  frieze  or  flannel 

. 6d. 

For  two  pieces  of  do. 

. 10  d. 

For  three  nieces  of  do. 

. 13  d. 

Stand  of  all  tollable  goods,  not  mentioned  above 

. 4 d. 

Mallow,  December  2 8th,  1821. 

Received  29th  December. , 1821. 

Cork  County,  1 I certify  that  the  foregoing 
East  Riding.  J office. 


Robert  Lynch. 
Webb  Shiercliffe. 


is  a true  copy,  as  lodged  in  my 


William  Johnson,  Clerk  Peace. 

Dated  this  18tA  day  of  September,  1844. 

Then  at  eight  barrels  to  the  acre,  according  to  what  they  say  they  charge  at  present,  for 
the  schedule  that  they  hare  up  is  not  what  they  pay 'here,  they  charge  by  the  small 
barrel,  and  they  have  the  large  barrel  up  ; they  charge  2d.  a small  barrel,  which  is  nearly 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  Id.  for  weighing.  Then  they  allow  a barrel  and  a half,  or 
twenty-one  stones,  which  will  average  2\d.  the  barrel.  That  amounts  then,  at  the  very  low 
average  I have  put  for  the  oats,  of  eight  barrels,  to  Is.  8 d.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  would 
pay  the  whole  of  the  poor  rate,  the  tithe,  and  one-third  of  the  county  charges.  Though 
Id.  per  barrel  is  marked  on  the  schedule,  I believe  a much  larger  sum  is  frequently  paid 
1 hold  a market  ticket  in  my  hand,  where  five  barrels,  eight  stones,  and  four  pounds  valued 
at  £2  Os.  4c?.,  were  charged  2s.  2d.,  being  nearly  5 d.  a barrel  for  toll  and  weighing.  The 
man  who  sold  it,  Timothy  Lenahan,  is  a tenant  of  mine,  and  is  in  attendance  to  swear  to 
the  fact ; and  another  tenant  of  the  name  of  Sullivan  is  in  attendance  to  prove  that  he  paid 
\s.  ul.  for  about  five  barrels  of  oats,  which  is  about  id.  per  barrel.  So  that  if  we  take  od 
as  the  charge,  which  is  more  than  on  the  schedule,  then  the  tolls  at  the  fairs  and  markets 
amount  to  more  than  the  whole  of  the  other  charges.  One  half  of  my  propertv  at  this  time 
is  under  oats  and  wheat,  and  each  toll  is  equally  high. 

G.  Can  you  state  whether  the  legality  of  these  charges  has  been  brought  to  an  issue  at 
any  time  in  a competent  court  ?— We  have  endeavoured  to  bring  these  charges  into  contest, 
and  to  resist  the  payment  of  them,  and  we  have  some  trials  coming  on  at  the  next  quarter 
sessions ; but  we  must  call  upon  the  legislature  to  interfere  in  these  tolls  in  the  countrv  I 
do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  any  man’s  rights;  let  a man  be  paid  the  legal  tolls  he  is 
entitled  to,  and  lie  is  entitled  to  be  paid  for  the  accommodation  he  affords.  "Potatoes,  by 
the  Act  ot  George  II.  are  declared  to  be  entitled  to  be  weighed  gratis;  and  there  is  a 
penalty  of  £o0  upon  the  chief  magistrate  for  not  having  weights  and  scales  to  weigh  them 
tor  the  poor.  Tins  year  I have  been  pretty  forward  in  putting  an  eud  to  this  exaction.  I 
sent  a quantity  of  potatoes  to  market,  and  refused  to  pay  the  toll.  They  then  shifted  their 
was  no*  f°r  toU,  hut  for  weighing,  that  the  charge  was  made;  when 
away  ^ GG°TSe  II"  chaI,ter  lo>  Puts  a heavy  penalty  if  the  scales  and  weights  are  kept 

i.  Has  the  officer  provided  those  scales  ?— They  are  in  the  market,  but  I would  not  be 
allowed  to  weigh  there, 

hn?V trL\hey+?-°Vi<i+ed  \ thVllief  ™^trate  *-The  seneschal  is  the  chief  magistrate, 
IS  nothing  to  say  to  them.  Ihe  lessee  of  the  tolls  provides  them.  We  have  in 

fact  nochiet  magistrate,  not  having  any  mayor. 

_ buttles W rSUlt  f i'r  f ?- 1 took  the  potatoes  away  up  to  a store  at 

some  time  vef.  V “ th? t0!™’ for  Awarding  the  butter  from  the  farmers 

some  time  last  > ear.  I established  a market  like  it,  and  send  them  in  there  every  dav,  and 
have  them  weighed  gratis  In  fact,  I keep  a potato  market  during  the  whole  year  having 
50i  oral  acres  ot  potatoes  till  they  como  in  in  plenty.  The  fact  is  now  that  tolUare  charted 

PotmS'rLrte^0^  ‘‘  tD  ?!lr¥t',LeS?’  lb.VT!s'  Ml>  totter,  which  by  law  are  not  tollable. 
Potatoes,  and  every  thing  under  the  head  ot  victuals,  are  not  tollable.  Under  many  of  the 
patents,  and  I believe  under  the  one  in  Mallow,  it  was  in  kind  the  tolls  were  to  be  taken  a 

Sro  ,°riS‘  heomwff  ““tf  “?  **»  “ “ ^ *°  T i 

me  n2  taw  wcnt^t'T0  7***  W- "ton  extortions  were  worse  than  they 

was  bnV  O n 1, ? ^ ST  ? age'  1Te  refused  to  P“T  ‘oils  till  the  marke. 

was  built.  On  its  being  limit  we  permitted  them  to  he  taken : and  since  then  the  abuse 
lias  crept  m,  so  that  prescription  cannot  be  brought  against  us.  It  was  broken  through 

tmeiSthePffir  ' it  *krflat  P»Pl»  helmed  that  they  would  not 

come  into  the  fair.  They  took  the  other  side  ot  the  bridge,  not  in  the  manor  of  Mallow, 

fu  °ther  1Je  of  the  1)ridge,  a»d  Store  were  no  tolls  paid 
Sd  »rer  J tollmen  made  ever,  exertion  to  drive  the  cattle  into  the  town, 

and  several  assaults  were  eommitted-ipen  beatpn,  and  cattle  struck,  and  other  things, 
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Several  gentlemen  who  have  subscribed  money  to  carry  on  the  prosecutions,  applied  to  the 
magistrates,  and  informations  have  been  taken  against  the  toll  collectors  for  the  assaults 
and  they  are  to  be  tried  at  the  approaching  quarter  sessions  in  Mallow,  the  first  week  in 
October.  That  system  has  been  followed  up  in  the  country  at  one  place.  They  wanted 
to  charge  upon  every  beast  going  into  the  fair.  The  people  resisted.  There  was  the  military 
sent  for.  _ The  people  forced  their  way  in  ; and  after  the  first  few  hours  in  the  morning 
they  got  in,  and  it  was  toll  free  afterwards.  Informations  were  also  granted  against  the 
toll  collector  at  the  gap,  and  against  others  interfering,  for  assaulting  the  persons  going  in 
A farmer  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of  Keefe,  sold  three  small  parcels  of  oats,  in 
all  not  twenty  stones,  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Daly,  in  the  town  of  Mallow.  These  oats 
were  not  taken  to  the  market,  but  sold  at  his  own  store  in  the  town.  One  of  the  lessee's 
collectors,  of  the  name  of  Barrett,  entered  the  concern  and  demanded  toll,  which  the  farmer 
refusing  to  pay,  his  three  bags  were  seized,  and  taken  into  the  street,  and  sold  by  Barrett, 
by  auction,  for  2s.  id.,  the  entire  of  which  sum  was  kept  in  lieu  of  toll  illegally  demanded’ 
This  circumstance  I was  told  by  the  farmer,  Keefe  himself,  and  by  Dalyf  the  purchaser, 
who  is  now  outside,  waiting  to  prove  the  fact.  On  being  threatened  with  law  proceedings 
lately,  in  consequence  of  that  I have  heard  that  one  or  two  of  the  bags  were  returned  ; but 
that  was  some  months  afterwards.  Now,  this  circumstance  of  the  tolls  I humbly  be"  leave 
to  say  I think  is  a matter  of  such  consequence  affecting  the  farmers  in  the  country,  'that  it 
requires  to  be  taken  notice  of;  and  as  such  I thought  it  my  duty,  as  a lauded  proprietor,  to 
come  and  lay  the  facts  before  you,  for  it  is  a grievous  oppression  we  are  suffering  under  in 
the  country. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Gilbert  Lloyd,  and  Mr.  John  Noonan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  [To  Mr.  Lloyd.] — Where  do  you  reside? — Mill  view,  near  Kanturk. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

3.  How  much  laud  do  you  occupy  ?— Close  upon  100  Irish  acres. 

4.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  that  farm  ? — Mr.  Edward  Tierney. 

5.  How  long  have  you  been  in  possession  of  that  farm?— In  the  vear  1823  my  father 
took  it. 

6.  W hat  was  the  condition  of  the  farm  when  your  father  took  it  ? — It  was  wretched. 
My  father  was  the  valuator.  He  valued  the  entire  property  for  the  late  Earl  of  Egmont ; 
and  I hold,  in  his  handwriting,  a copy  of  the  valuation,  and  I will  just  make  a reference 

to  that  part  by  which  it  appears  that  he  states  it  consisted  of  pasture  and  bad  tillage in 

quality,  very  tolerable  land ; in  quantity,  1 02  acres.  He  valued  it  at  that  time  at  £l  an  acre. 

7.  What  improvements  have  been  made  upon  that  farm,  and  by  whom,  since  that 
period  ? — There  was  only  at  that  time  the  shell  of  a house. 

8.  [To  Mr.  Noonan .] — Where  do  you  live? — At  the  Parks,  near  Kanturk. 

9.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes,  occupying  about  forty  acres  under  Mr.  Tierney,  and  three 
or  four  farms  from  other  landlords. 

10.  [To  Mr.  Lloyd.] — State  what  improvements  have  been  made,  and  by  whom,  upon 
your  farm? — The  first  improvement  was  the  putting  a new  roof  of  timber  and  slates.  The 
next  was  the  building  of  all  the  offices  necessary  for  a farm  of  100  acres. 

11.  By  whom  was  the  expense  of  those  improvements  defrayed  ? — The  land  was  taken 
by  my  father  at  a guinea  an  acre.  Being  the  valuator,  he, gave  1.?.  more  than  he  valued  it 
at,  though  at  the  time  he  had  no  intention  of  taking  it,  but  in  order  to  be  rather  over  than 
under ; and  the  improvements  were  made,  nearly  all.  by  my  father : but  from  the  time  of 
his  taking  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  I should  think  his  allowances  were  about  £1,400. 

12.  Do  you  mean  that  the  improvements  were  executed  by  your  father,  and  that  the 
allowances  were  made  to  him  bjr  the  landlord  to  the  extent  of  £1,400? — Yes,  for  improve- 
ments, buildings,  and  draining.  He  did  every  thing  to  please  Mr.  Tierney,  and  he  was 
repaid  very  liberally. 

13.  Was  there  any  additional  rent  put  on  him  in  consideration  of  those  allowances? — No. 

14.  What  lease  did  he  hold  under  ? — His  life,  or  thirty-one  years,  aud  the  thirty-one 
years  will  be  out  in  the  year  1854. 

15.  How  long  is  it  since  you  came  to  the  property  ? — In  1S39.  Since  then  I am  paying 
the  rent.  I do  not  get  any  allowance.  If  I can  get  my  landlord  to  build  a good  house  for 
me  in  a little  time,  I shall  be  happy.  It  is  not  worth  while  for  me  to  build  a house  for 
a term  of  ten  years,  and  the  house  is  now  wretched. 

16.  How  much,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  value  of  the  farm  been  increased,  supposing  you 
were  going  to  let  it  to-morrow,  by  the  improvements  that  Mr.  Tierney  has  paid  for? — I 
would  gladly  give  double  the  rent  for  it  now.  In  fact,  there  is  not  an  acre  of  the  land 
which  is  not  more  than  doubled  in  value  by  the  outlay.  An  acre  that  was  then  worth  £l. 
is  now  worth  £2 ; and  ever}’  acre  Air.  Tierney  has  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kanturk  is  the 
same. 

17.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Tierney  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kanturk  and  Churchtown? — [Mr.  Noonan.] — It  is  10,000  or  12,000  acres. 

18.  Have  similar  improvements  been  made  generally  on  the  whole  of  the  estate? — [Mr, 
Lloyd.] — There  are,  between  Kanturk  and  Churchtown  property,  over  forty  very  comfor- 
table houses,  for  agricultural  purposes,  that  average,  I should  think,  one  with  another 
about  £500,  between  houses,  offices,  and  improvements.  He  has  built  Churchtown 
altogether — a very  snug  town,  and  a very  comfortable  hotel. 


20/A  Sept.,  1844. 

78S. 

John  D.  Croker,  esq. 


789. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Lloyd, 
and 

Mr.  John  Noonan. 
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20 th  Sept.,  1844. 

789. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Lloyd, 
and 

Mr.  John  Noonan. 


19.  Do  you  include  the  houses  in  Churchtown  ? — No,  farm  houses.  It  is  exclusive  of 
the  houses  in  Kanturk  and  Churchtown. 

20.  Has  he  made  any  considerable  change  in  the  town  of  Kanturk? — Yes:  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  describe  the  change  that  has  been  made.  There  .was  nothing  but  cabins. 
There  was  no  hotel.  There  were  some  long  leases  against  him  in  Kanturk,  and  in  order 
to  improve  the  town  he  gave  very  considerable  allowances  to  some  of  the  tenants.  He 
allowed  them  £200,  £250'  and  £150,  and  so  on.  He  was  in  the  country  last  April ; and 
to  show  you  Iris  anxiety  to  improve,  and  give  employment,  since  then  Mr.  Brazell,  a civil 
engineer,  measured  the  works  done  in  Churchtown,  and  the  bill  he  has  to  pay  for  the  mere 
labour  and  tradesmen  is  nearly  £1,500,  since  last  April.  I mention  faets  that  can  be 
substantiated  by  documents  at  any  time. 

21.  When  you  speak  of  forty  houses  being  built  upon  the  estate,  at  an  average  cost  of 
£500,  bv  whom  was  that  expense  defrayed  ? — Mr.  Tierney. 

22.  Was  any  additional  rent  put  upon  the  tenants  in  consideration  of  that  expendi- 
ture ? — No,  none  whatever.  They  had  good  leases  before  those  improvements.  It  was 
never  his  intention  to  put  an  additional  rent  during  the  lease.  He  never  charges  for  any 
unprofitable  laud  upon  any  farm  that  he  sets,  inasmuch  as  he  tells  these  tenants — “Any 
part  of  this  you  wish  to  get  rid  of,  I will  take  from  you  and  plant.” 

23.  Does  lie  charge  for  roads  that  pass  tlirough  the  estate  ? — I believe  he  is  getting  into 
the  system  of  not  charging.  [Mr.  Noonan.'] — He  generally  plants  on  each  side  of  the  road, 
and  cuts  off  the  road  entirely  from  the  tenants  and  does  not  charge  for  it. 

24.  Does  he  charge  for  the  plantation  ? — Never.  [Mr.  Lloyd.] — But  he  gives  the  privi- 
lege of  whatever  grass  grows  in  the  plantation  to  the  tenant  for  the  care  of  watching  them, 
and  he  gets  them  fenced  and  ditched  and  pays  himself  for  it. 

25.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  acreable  value  of  the  whole  estate  has  been 
increased  in  the  same  degree  that  yours  has  by  the  improvements  that  Mr.  Tierney  has  paid 
for? — Yes,  generally  to  over  double. 

26.  Do  you  agree  in  that  opinion  ? — [Mr.  Noonan .] — Yes,  I do  ; those  parts  that  have 
fallen  into  his  own  hands. 

27.  In  effecting  those  improvements,  has  it  become  necessary  to  remove  any  of  the  parties 
that  lived  upon  the  land  previously  ? — [Mr.  Lloyd.] — Yes,  a few. 

28.  How  was  that  effected  ? — Those  m the  town,  where  he  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
cabins,  he  used  to  give  them  £l , £2,  and  £3  each,  and  the  thatch  and  timber  of  the  cabin,  and 
beg  of  them  to  go  and  get  places  for  themselves.  With  respect  to  those  persons  upon  the 
lands,  generally  speaking,  it  is  given  to  some  one  person  out  of  three  or  fom-.  He  would 
be  anxious  to  give  the  farm  to  one  individual  who  would  be  able  to  meet  his  wishes  as  to 
the  improvements. 

29.  What  used  to  become  of  the  others  ? — He  used  to  give  them  reasonable  sums,  and 
not  to  harass  them  by  turning  them  out  quickly,  and  they  used  to  go  elsewhere,  [Mr. 
iYoonan.] — He  used  to  give  them  allowances. 

30.  Was  there  any  discontent  raised  in  the  country  upon  the  removal  of  the  tenants,  and 
giving  them  the  allowances  you  have  described  ? — -[Mr.  Lloyd.] — No  : it  was  looked  for- 
ward to  by  the  trades  and  labouring  classes  as  a God-send,  that  there  would  be  work  that 
there  was  not  before,  by  setting  the  farms  to  different  persons.  Mr.  Webb,  who  lives  next 
to  Mr.  Noonan,  has  forty  acres,  and  he  has  allowed  Webb,  upon  that  small  farm,  £346, 
when  he  was  not  bound  in  the  lease  to  give  any  tiling  more  than  timber  and  slate. 

31.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  improvements  ? — Both  as  to  a dwelling-house  and  offices, 
ditches  and  draining.  Mr.  Burke,  another  tenant,  received  £342  for  similar  improvements. 
[Air.  Noonan.] — To  me  he  paid  about  £400.  [Mr.  Lloyd.] — And  me  £392— -(I  state  it  from 
documents ; my  father  was  in  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Tierney,  and  in  the  habit  of  doing 
business  for  him)— Mr.  Vaughan,  about  £490;  Mr.  Barry,  on  or  about  £400  ; and  my 
father,  though  last  not  least,  £l,400.  Mr.  Neptune  Blood  was  made  several  allowances, 
though  not  in  any  way  bound  by  the  lease,  to  the  extent  of  £374  17s.  7d. 

32.  In  your  opinion  is  there  more  or  less  employment  afforded  to  the  labouring  classes 
upon  the  ground  than  there  was  previous  to  the  improvements  ? — I think  there  is  double. 
Generally  the  land  then  was  all  morass : now  it  can  bear  wheat,  oats,  or  barley.  [Mr. 
Noonan.] — Certainly. 

33.  Has  Mr.  Tierney  improved  the  country  much  by  planting  and  giving  shelter  ? — [Mr. 

Lloyd. ]— An  immensity  of  it.  [Mr.  Noonan^— Yes,  wonderfully.  The  plantations  are 
mixed  up  and  down  ; when  a tenant  complains  of  his  land,  he  cuts  off  the  quagmire  and 
plants  it.  ^ ^ 

34.  Is  it  the  case  generally  that  he  has  made  a belt  of  plantation  round  each  farm  for 
shelter  ? — [Mr.  Lloyd.]— Yes,  in  some  instances.  I am  entirely  surrounded  by  a belt 
which  is  not  measured  in  to  me. 

35.  With  reference  t-o  your  lease,  have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  reference  to  the  clauses  of 

the  lease,  or  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  amongst  the  tenantry  on  any  account  ? I never 

heard  it ; it  was  never  put  to  any  test.  I am  very  well  aware  there  are  clauses  in  it,  and 
ff  I was  obliged  to  come  before  a court  of  justice  I should  not  come  into  court  with  dean 
hands.  I have  broken  them  and  infringed  them  many  times.  The  lease  is  so  very  long  I 
have  not  read  it,  but  the  tenants  are  never  put  to  any  trial  or  any  test.  [Mr.  Noonan.]— Never. 

36.  Have  you  heard  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  as  to  those  clauses  ? [Mr.  Lloyd.]— 

1 do  not  think  I ever  did.  Vrith  the  exception  of  Mr.  Blood,  I never  heard  any  person 
speak  against  them. 

37.  With  reference  to  the  improvements,  were  those  improvements  made  in  consequence 
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of  any  clauses  in  your  leases  ? — There  are  clauses  in  the  leases  that  would  compel  the  20M  Sept.,  1844. 
tenants  to  make  several  improvements,  which  they  do.  and  which  they  are  allowed  for.  

38.  Is  it  stated  in  the  lease  what  they  are  to  be  allowed  for  them  ?— No ; we  are  bound  , 

to  do  such  and  such  things,  and  we  are  purchasers,  with  full  notice,  when  we  take  the  iIr'  G,1^t  L!oyd’ 
farm ; and  in  almost  every  instance,  what  we  were  bound  to  do  at  our  own  expense  we  Mr.  John  Noonan, 
were  mainly  allowed  for. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  receipt  given  you,  is  it  given  as  a receipt  on  account,  or  is  a particular 
day  specified  ?— The  particular  day  is  specified  in  the  receipt,  [Mr.  Noonan .] — I can  produce 
one  of  them  which  I have  in  my  pocket — [handing  in  a receipt  being  for  a particular  day] 

40.  Is  that  the  form  of  the  receipt  ? — Yes,  unless  he  has  not  his  books  or  accounts  before 
him,  then  he  may  give  a receipt  on  account. 

4 1 . There  is  no  unwillingness  to  give  a receipt  up  to  a particular  day'?— No,  except  when 

he  has  not  his  books  about  him,  or  the  tenant  may  not  have  the  last  receipt.  [Mr.  Lloyd] 

If  you  send  money  up  by  letter  of  credit  to  Dublin,  he  writes  to  say  he  has  received  it, 
and  when  he  comes  down  into  the  country  he  will  give  a regular  receipt. 

42.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — [Mr.  Noonan .] — About  forty  acres. 

43.  When  did  you  take  that  land  ? — About  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago. 

44.  Have  you  a lease  of  that  land  ? — Yes. 

45.  Can  you  state  the  covenants  in  the  lease  ? — No  ; I never  read  them.  I have  had  no 
occasion  to  refer  to  them. 

46.  For  what  term  do  you  hold  ? — My  own  life,  or  thirty-one  years. 

47.  In  what  state  was  your  farm? — In  a very  poor  state. 

48.  What  was  the  rent  ? — Twenty-three  shillings  an  acre,  I assumed  for  it. 

49.  What  allowances  have  been  made  to  you  for  improvements  ? — About  £400  have  been 
allowed  me. 

50.  Was  Mr.  Tierney  bound  to  allow  you  that  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  ?— Nothing  more 
than  £9  or  £10  for  the  purchase  of  the  slates. 

51.  In  respect  of  what  have  those  allowances  been  made? — For  building  offices,  improving 
the  dwelling-house,  and  manuring  and  draining. 

52.  Has  your  farm  been  much  improved  hi  value  by  those  allowances  ? — Yes. 

53.  How  much  ? — The  value  is  double. 

54.  Do  you  concur  generally  in  the  statement  that  Mi-.  Lloyd  has  made  in  reference  to 
the  improvements  ? — Yes,  I do,  in  every  one  of  them. 

55.  What  system  ol  tillage  do  you  follow  yourself? — I follow  the  regular  course  of  crops 
which  has  got  the  premium. 

56.  What  Is  the  regular  course  of  crops  ? — I commence  with  potatoes,  and  follow  with 
wheat;  sow  down  with  clover,  afterwards  by  oats;  then  commence  again  with  red  potatoes — 
that  is  the  course  of  tillage  I follow; 

57.  Do  you  sow  turnips  ? — Yes ; I forgot  mentioning  turnips  and  potatoes  together. 

58.  Do  you  house-feed  ? — On  a small  scale. 

59.  What  number  of  labourers  do  you  employ  ? — I have  but  one  labourer's  house  on  my 
farm.  I generally  employ  a good  many  more  in  the  hurried  season. 

60.  By  whom  are  the  labourers’  houses  built  on  Mr.  Tierney’s  estate? — He  generally  allows 
for  them. 

61.  What  description  of  house  does  he  require  to  be  built  ? — A comfortable  slated  house 
with  a small  office  adjoining  it ; piggery,  and  privy,  and  small  offices.  [Mr.  Lloyd] — He 
requires  that  they  should  all  be  built  with  slates,  those  offices. 

62.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  he  allows  the  full  cost  of  building  ? — [Mr.  Noonan] — I 
think  he  does,  mostly. 

63.  What  wages  do  you  pay  your  labourers  ? — Sixpence  a day  when  I diet  them.  [Mr. 

Lloyd] — About  that,  I never  diet  them ; I pay  7 cl.  throughout  the  year,  winter  and  summer, 
and  give  them  every  day  employment.  In  the  harvest  season  I am  obliged  to  give  Is.  or 
la.  6 d.  sometimes. 

64.  Is  there  any  garden  attached  to  the  labourers’  houses? — Yes,  there  is;  they  get  a 
sufficiency  of  garden.  [Mr.  Noonan] — A kitchen  garden. 

65.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  on  Mr.  Tierney’s  estate  comfortable? — [Mr.  Lloyd] — 

I think  generally  speaking  they  are  more  comfortable  than  on  other  estates ; for  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  landlord  they  are  obliged  to  get  constant  employment,  which  they  are  not 
on  any  other  property,  and  I do  not  know  what  we  should  do.  We  must  build  our  labourers’ 
houses,  if  we  were  not  able  to  get  some  from  other  places. 

66.  Is  there  any  thing  you  have  to  suggest  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class 
or  farmers  ?— I would  recommend  above  all  things  in  the  world,  to  give  an  advance  of  wages 
to  the  labouring  classes. 

67.  How  do  you  think  that  might  be  brought  about  ? — By  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the 
landlords,  by  some  trifling  reduction  of  rent.  I am  not  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  upon 
that,  but  they  are  the  most  wretched  beings  in  the  world ; the  horses,  pigs,  and  cows  are 
better  taken  care  of  than  the  working  classes  and  the  poor. 

68.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  would  it  be  a measure  of  good  policy  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
to  pay  higher  wages  than  they  do  ? — Yes,  they  would  get  double  value.  I should  be  glad  if  it 
wasthe  case, and  tliatitwas  made  compulsory  upon  the  farmers  to  give  a certain  hire,  by  making 
them  suffer  if  they  asked  or  enforced  the  poor  to  work  under  a certain  limited  sum.  I would 
like  that  of  all  things,  for  the  poor  creatures  often  work  for  a day  and  have  not  a bit  to  put 
-totheir  mouths ; while  the  horse  when  let  out  into  the  field  has  his  grass,  and  the  same 
with  the  cow  and  pig,  but  the  poor  creatures  go  home  with  a houseful  of  little  children, 
some  of  them  sick  in  bed,  without  a drop  of  milk  or  any  thing  to  give  them. 
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60.  Does  any  thing  else  suggest  itself  to  3-011  ? — Put  a county  rate  upon  the  landlord.  I 
would  put  all  the  taxes  upon  the  landlords,  and  let  them  set  the  land  accordingly. 

70.  Do  you  pay  more  for  your  wages  than  any  other  farmers  in  the  country  ? — I give  Id. 
a day  all  tiie  year  round,  and  give  them  very  good  gardens. 

71.  Do  you  give  more  than  others  ? — No. 

72.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer '? — [Mr.  Noonan .] — I know  some  farmers  could  not 
afford  to  give  more  wages. 

73.  Is  the  agricultural  society  doing  much  good  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — It  is  badly 
supported  at  present — the  funds  are  very  low.  I have  got  several  premiums. 

74.  Has  that  been  an  inducement  to  you  to  improve  your  system  of  tillage  ? — Certainly 
it  has. 

[The  witness  withdreio."] 


Mr.  Richard  Barnett  Barry,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Mallow. 

2.  Your  occupation  ? — A woollen  draper. 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — I have  a few 
facts  I wish  to  state  : Air.  Croker  has  given  some  evidence  about  the  tolls,  which  he 
showed  me  previously  to  my  coming  in,  and  it  would  be  totally  unnecessary  for  me 
to  go  into  that  point,  as  I agree  with  him  generally  upon  the  subject  of  tolls  so  far 
as  I saw.  I believe  there  is  a bill  before  Parliament  that  was  read  a first  time,  and 
brought  in  by  two  or  three  gentlemen,  which  is  about  to  transfer  the  control  of  the 
tolls  to  the  grand  jury.  In  that  I do  not  agree.  In  the  town  of  Mallow  there  are 
twenty-one  inhabitants  elected  into  the  corporation,  under  the  9th  of  George  IV.,  chap. 
82 ; and  if  they  were  placed  under  their  control,  they-,  being  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
would  have  the  interests  of  the  farmers  at  heart,  because  they  are  co-existent  with 
their  own.  and  they  would  like  to  .afford  accommodation  to  the  public,  which  is  now 
denied  them.  They  would  appoint  proper  officers,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  protect 
the  farmer  in  the  disposal  of  his  commodities,  and  also  to  afford  him  the  necessary 
accommodation ; whereas  now-  the  tolls  are  collected  without  that  accommodation  being 
afforded.  We  pay  Is.  in  the  pound  for  the  town  rate  upon  houses  valued  at  £20 
under  the  poor  law,  and  upwards. 

4.  You  suggest  that  the  supervision  of  the  markets  and  tolls  should  be  placed  under 

those  commissioners'? — Yes.  Of  course  the  proprietor  of  the  tolls  would  be  looking 

for  compensation,  which  he  would  get  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  tolls.  They  are  let 
at  £250  Irish  by  Sir  Denham  Norrevs,  and  I believe  that  it  lias  been  ascertained  that 
the  revenue  receivable  from  them  by  the  lessee  averages  between  £500  and  £700. 

5.  Is  that  the  clear  revenue  over  the  expenses? — No,  the  gross  amount;  the  expenses 
are  trifling  in  tliis  town.  There  are  gentlemen  here  who  are  very  anxious  to  get  into 
the  corn  trade,  but  the  tolls  are  so  high  they  are  afraid  to  venture  it.  All  our 
farmers  are  going  to  1*  ennoy,  where  there  are  no  tolls  at  all ; they  go  from  the  places 
between  here  and  Kanturk  to  Castletown-Roche,  and  between  hero  and  Femioy  to 
Fermoy.  Ferraoy  is  one  of  the  best  market  towns  in  the  county. 

6.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  in  connexion  with  the  tolls  ?— There  is  a 
lot  of  exceedingly  poor  people  who  keep  baskets  for  selling  apples,  threads,  and  tapes: 
the  town  commissioners  have  given  them  leave  to  stand  on  the  pathways;  they  pay 
Id.  each  per  market  day-,  or  2d.  a week,  making  8s.  8 d.  a year.  These  are  very  poor 
creatures.  The  legislature  relieved  them  from  the  poor  rate,  which  was  not  one- 
fiftieth  part  so  oppressive  as  these  tolls.  Their  houses  were  valued  at  not  more  than 
30s.,  and  the  rate  is  5d.  in  the  pound.  I am  a poor  law  guardian,  and  I see  the 
working  of  it,  as  well  as  a town  commissioner.  These  poor  people  pay  about  9s.  lOd. 
a year  toll.  If  you  knew  the  creatures  it  would  induce  you  to  call  for  the  interference  of 
the  legislature  in  their  cases.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  original  intention  of  granting  die 
patent  was  to  afford  sufficient  accommodation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  doing  something  for 
the  town.  Now  the  landlords  in  our  instance  pay  nothing  to  the  town,  and  our  funds  are 
so  small  we  are  obliged  to  raise  them  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  the  landlords  do  not  pay  a 
farthuig.  This  bill  which  has  been  brought  into  Parliament  purports  to  raise  the  tolls  upon 
potatoes  to  Id.  per  hundred  weight,  and  that  would  in  my  mind  bring  the  tolls  in  Mallow 
from  5a.  per  load  to  between  1 s.  and  1 s.  3d.  They-  charge  for  no  other  things  sold  here  during 
tae  week  except  on  market  and  fair  days  but  potatoes  ; they  charge  every  day  for  potatoes, 
though  I believe  they  are  altogether  exempt  from  tolls.  With  reference  to  the  tolls,  I do 
not  think  I have  much  more  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Croker  has  said.  There  are  the  commons 
of  Dromroe,  witlun  two  miles  of  Mallow — these  commons  I cannot  state  from  my  own 
^r?dg,e-lC°Urse’  rUt  1 h?ve  bcen  SiveQ  t0  understand  they  originally  comprised  from 
1,000  to  LoOO  acres.  I was  there  yesterday  and  it  is  excellent  land,  and  may  be  reclaimed 
«nt  a very  trifling  expense.  There  are  three  gentlemen  whose  properties  run  into  the  com- 
mons—.Mr.  Stawell,  Mr.  Manrnx,  and  Mr.  Pierce  Nagle.  This  common  has  been  taken  in 
from  time  to  time  by  their  ancestors,  and  I believe  by  some  of  the  parties  themselves;  it 
has  been  closed  and  taken  into  their  property.  I do  not  know  the  exact  extent ; I believe 
between  two  and  three  hundred  acres.  Mr.  Mannix,  one  of  the  persons  who  claims  the 
ownership  ol  the  common,  went  before  the  quarter  sessions  at  Kanturk,  and  got  present- 
ments for  removing  a few  small  enclosures  of  a few  perches  and  a few  houses  built  upon 
the  common  The  grand  jury  presented  that  they  were  nuisances  to  all  her  Majesty’s 
subjects,  and  that  they  should  be  thrown  down  under  the  Commons’  Act 

'•  Waa  any  previous  notice  served  upon  those  people  giving  them  notice  of  any 
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intended  application? — In  this  case  I am  not  aware  that  there  was;  but  I was  present  20 ih  Stpt.,.  1844. 

in  this  court  when  a man  (Denis  Keefe)  was  summoned  for  skinning  a portion  of'  the  — - 

commons  by  Mr.  Stawell  and  Mr.  Mannix.  I believe  Mr.  Nagle  has  given  up  his  claim  790. 

to  it,  if  he  had  any.  This  man  Keefe  was  summoned  for  skinning  a portion  of  the  Mr'  R'  B‘  Barr-V- 

common,  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  with  a portion  of  the  sods  a little  house  or  hut 

he  had  built,  and  the  magistrates  decided  that  Keefe  should  pay  a fine  of  405.,  or 

should  be  sent  for  one  month  to  the  treadmill  at  the  bouse  of  correction.  Mr.  Stawell, 

who  was  present,  then  stated  to  the  court  that  he  did  not  want  to  have  the  warrant 

immediately  issued:  however,  before  the  rising  of  the  court  he  got  a warrant,  and 

with  ten  policemen  (as  I have  heard  and  believe)  went  to  the  commons,  himself  and 

Mr.  Mannix,  armed  with  crowbars,  to  level  the  house ; whereas  the  conviction  was  only 

a fine  of  405.,  or  to  send  Keefe  to  the  treadmill  for  one  month.  I brought  the  case 

under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Roche,  the  member  for  the  county ; I stated  the  facts  of  the 

case  to  him,  and  lie  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Eliot.  He  wrote  to  me  to  say  that 

he  had  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Eliot.  I believe  the  government  ordered  an 

inquiry  to  take  place  as  to  why  the  police  had  been  sent  out  to  the  commons.  You 

will  remember  that  there  was  no  conviction  with  regard  to  throwing  down  the  house 

it  was  not  declared  a nuisance ; but  it  was  merely  a conviction  for  skinning  the  surface, 
and  I believe  the  proper  course  to  have  adopted  would  have  been  to  go  before  the 
grand  jury  for  a nuisance : and  this  man  Keefe  is  now  included  among  a number  of 
persons  whose  houses  are  to  be  presented  as  a nuisance,  though  his  house  was  levelled. 

Whether  he  has  built  another  house  since  I do  not  know,  but  the  police  were  looking 
quietly  on — as  I have  been  given  to  understand  by  Keefe,  and  as  he  is  ready  to  prove— 
while  Mi\  Mannix  and  Mr.  Stawell  were  using  the  crowbars  and  knocking  down  the 
house.  The  duty  of  the  police  was  to  have  arrested  Keefe  or  to  have  enforced  the 
warrant  to  the  extent  of  40s. 

7.  Was  Keefe  arrested  under  the  warrant  ?— No,  nothing  has  been  done  since.  The 
commons  are  beautiful  land,  and  if  the  other  commons  in  Ireland  are  as  good,  it  would  be 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  government  to  look  into  it  if  there  is  no  ownership  for  it. 

8.  Have  you  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  agreement  on  the  part  of 
Keefe  that,  if  the  warrant  was  not  put  in  execution,  he  had  no  objection  to  the  house  being 
removed  ? — I am  certain  there  was  not,  if  I am  to  believe  the  man. 

9.  When  were  the  sessions  at  Kanturk  ? — Last  J nnc.  I have  the  documents,  hut  I could 
not  lay  my  hands  upon  them.  There  are  some  poor  widows  upon  the  land  also. 

10.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer? — The  suggestion  with  respect  to  the  tolls 
I have  already  given : it  would  he  a great  abuse  to  put  them  upon  the  grand  jury.  They 
are  empowered  under  the  new  bill  to  borrow  £20.000,  hut  I do  not  know  how  they  could 
by  possibility  expend  it  in  this  case. 

1 1.  Is  not  that  to  purchase  up  the  rights  of  the  present  proprietors  and  build  markets  ? — 

The  proprietors  are  to  get  compensation  and  markets  are  to  he  built.  The  surplus  revenue 
that  the  lessee  receives  beyond  wliat  Sir  Denham  Norrcys  receives  would  take  off  a great 
deal  of  the  taxation  of  the  town.  If  a farmer  goes  into  the  market  with  five  cwt.  of 
hay  or  straw,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  out  with  it — the  fellows  lay  hold  of  it 
and  seize  it. 

12.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer  ? — Except  about  the  town  rate.  I think 
the  landlords  in  the  town  should  pay  half  the  rate  levied  under  the  act  of  the  9th  Geo.  III. 

[27te  witness  with  dr ei t1.] 

Richard  Longfield,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

J . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Longueville. 

2.  You  are  a magistrate  and  a landed  proprietor? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  parish  of  Ballyclough, 
and  part  of  the  Mallow  poor  law  union,  and  a part  of  the  barony  of  Duhallow. 

4.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ? — In  that  part  of  Duhallow  there  is  great  room  for  improvement,  but  the  improve- 
ments should  be  very  judiciously  managed  in  order  to  pay  well.  The  climate  is  very  wet 
there.  There  is  a great  deal  of  rain,  and  farming  is  almost  a kind  of  gambling  very  often. 

If  there  is  a fine  summer,  tenants  can  make  money  with  very  little  difficulty.  If  it  is  wet, 
they  cannot  make  money.  Then  the  farming  is  very  had.  A great  deal  of  the  ground  is 
capable  of  being  made  much  better  than  it  is. 

0.  You  speak  of  the  lower  part  of  the  barouy,  near  Ivingwilliamstown  ? — Yes. 

. 6*  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  in  the  district  ? — I would  say  improv- 
es— round  Mallow,  110. 

7.  In  what  manner  in  this  district  is  the  vent  usually  fixed  ; by  proposal,  by  valuation, 
or  how? — I can  only  speak  to  the  land  I let  myself.  When  I have  ground  to  let,  I 
receive  proposals ; and  then  I have  chosen  from  those  proposals  more  with  reference  to 
the  tenant  than  the  amount  of.  the  rent.  It  is  not  a very  frequent  occurrence,  the  letting 
of  land. 

• ,^ow  k it  principally  let — on  lease  or  at  will  ? — Generally  on  lease ; but  I think  there 
^ a degree  of  objection  now  and  dislike  to  letting  on  lease  that  formerly  did  not  exist. 

*W°f  riie  farms  let  on  very  old  leases  are  in  a very  bad  state. 

9.  Is  it  from  that  cause  that  the  objection  has  arisen  to  letting  upon  lease  ? — Yes,  that  is 
one  cause,  and  the  landlords  disliking  to  transfer  the  control  over  their  property  out  of 
Part  HI.  $ 
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their  own  hands.  If  it  is  let  on  lease,  the  landlord  has  no  power  in  enforcing  payment  of 
the  rent. 

10.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  enforce  any  clauses  in  any  of  the  leases  ? — No,  I have 
never  done  that. 

11.  Has  it  ever  come  before  you  as  a juror? — No  ; but  the  general  opinion  is,  that  the 
expense  and  the  risk  of  succeeding  are  very  great. 

12.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — No,  not  for  his 
rent ; but  sometimes  in  mv  neighbourhood  they  try  to  get  money  from  my  loan  fund  for 
the  county  rates ; but  I do  not  think  it  a legitimate  object  of  a loan  fund,  and  I have  done 
all  I can  to  prevent  them  getting  money  for  that  purpose.  The  loan  fund  is  established  to 
encourage  industry,  and  give  people  who  have  not  capital  the  benefit  of  capital ; but  it 
ceases  to  be  of  use  when  it  becomes  a plan  of  accommodation  to  get  people  out  of  their 
temporary  difficulties.  That  is  not  the  legitimate  object  of  the  bank. 

13.  Among  what  class  of  persons  do  your  loans  principally  circulate  ? — Often  for  seed 
and  for  provisions  to  some  of  the  poor  farmers,  when  they  are  in  difficulties ; and  often 
when  a poor  farmer  wants  to  buy  a cow  he  gets  assistance,  and  he  begins  to  trade  and  deal 
in  sheep  and  lambs,  and  as  a milk  vender  and  huxter. 

14.  Are  your  loans  repaid  by  monthly  instalments,  or  longer  periods? — Weekly,  under 
the  regulations  of  the  Loan  Fund  Act. 

15.  What  means  have  the  farmers  of  paying  those  weekly  instalments  ? — I cannot  answer 
as  to  the  farmers  ; but  as  to  the  others  for  whose  benefit*  the  loan  fund  is  intended,  their 
means  of  paying  are  the  gains  on  the  money  they  have  borrowed. 

16.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  conceive  that  the 
large  fanners  are  getting  richer? — The  large  farmers  and  the  industrious  farmers  are,  I 
think  ; some  of  them  are  doing  very  well.  That  I say  from  some  of  them  coming  to  me 
with  money  to  invest  in  the  loan  fund. 


1 7 . Are  the  class  of  labourers  getting  better  in  their  means  ? — I cannot  say  that  they  are, 
except  at  certain  times  of  the  year  when  they  are  employed.  The  farmers  complain  this 
year  that  the  times  have  been  bad,  and  I know’  many  of  them  have  difficulties  now  to 
contend  with.  They  were  obliged  last  year  to  sell  their  com  at  a low  price,  and  of  course 
they  had  it  not  to  sell  when  the  price  rose. 

18.  What  rate  of  wages  can  the  labourers  generally  obtain  ? — Eightpence  a day  is  the 
usual  rate.  Our  farm  labourers  are  hired  by  a particular  bargain — so  much  a quarter  or 
so  much  a day,  with  their  diet. 

19.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— No.  I have 
thought  over  a few  circumstances  relating  to  a property  that  belongs  to  me,  worth  about 
±800  a year.  These  apply  to  something  over  200  English  acres,  showing  that  the  faults 
are  not  all  on  the  paid  of  the  landlords.  One  large  farm,  let  on  a very  old  lease  at  20$. 
rent,  valued  at  32 5.,  is  now  in  a very  wretched  state.  On  another  one.  I found  the  rent 
due  to  my  father  (who  died  about  two  years  ago)  was  £!58  : the  annual  rent  was  £50— 
that  was  over  three  years'  rent.  It  was  then  let  at  20s.  the  acre.  I gave  the  joint  tenant 
for  itt0  ^ t^6  £round  t0  me-  and  I have  now  let  it  to  a tenant  who  pays  325.  a year 

20.  Is  that  man  succeeding  on  it  ?— Yes.  very  well.  No  doubt  he  will  succeed.  On  the 
same  property  the  tenant  had  seventeen  Irish  acres,  for  which  his  rent  was  20s.  an  acre: 
he  could  pay  nothing,  and  did  no  good,  but  (as  I understood)  sold  his  interest  for  about 
±M),  and  went  to  America.  Another  farm  on  the  same  property  is  bounded  by  the  river, 
and  great  inroads  are  made  every  year  by  the  river.  The  tenant  holds  under  a very  old 
foase,  and  has  a great  deal  of  land  let  at  more  than  double  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord. 
He  would  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  river : and  I have  made  an  expensive 
embankment  from  which  it  is  not  probable  I shah  ever  derive  any  benefit,  from  the  length 
of  the  lease,  he  having  a lease  for  lives  and  a life  in  reversion  : that  is  the  common  old 

IhT  if*?  :0tl  a sma11  ProPerty>  "Orth  about  £800  a year.  That  shows  that 
not  t h“ the  faUlt  °f  the  kndlords’  aud  that  a Sreat  ‘leal  is  thrown  upon  them  that  ought 


Vfh;om  “ thi.s  .dif 1 no*  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the 
HS  .or  Mjomtiy  ’-Generally  by  the  taunt,  and  an  allowance  nude  by  the 

tenant  K„“l  T'1’?*1011  ?!  thc  J™*  according  to  agreement.  Another  usual  plan  is  that  the 

‘ of  U . V and  he  )a,llllortl  lmts  »n  ‘he  roof.  But  generally  there  is  a 

system  ot  mutual  assistance. 

the  la  id  ,*0  eIN  T?  K8)em  “traduced  as  to  improvements,  with  respect  to  draining 

'HI' V°VhaV  W ?■  AtteMion  has  he®  hut  lately  drawn  to  it;  so  very 
much,  no  doubt  it  will  continue,  and  improvements  upon  the  land  take  place. 

“•  A?8  ‘lle  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ?—  Generally 
tenant™  „ “ ?,h8  loT  *'0*  ? m08t,  calculate‘i  *°  promote  improvement  among  thc 
tZ  liviiS  U / sre“hmg?-I  would  not  give  a lease  longer  thin  thirty  years,  or  sav 
rt°thp a “has  capital,  lie  ought  to  be  certain  that  in  investing  the  money 
SnM  nra™dt h h ■ benvefit  °*  But  ®Wng  » ‘ease  to  a man  who  has  no 

Sir  7,“  !rd  ha™s  ‘ho  control  which  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  over  it,  and 
t ie  tenant  may  destroy  the  ground. 

wAvff  °f  / yeaI\?r  tW0  live8’ more  Kkel.T  ‘°  ‘he  land  than  a longer 

wLt  JteCa,’i  40  Say  ‘h'rty  years,  or  twenty-one  years,  or  two  lives, 
if  ho  h L ‘ nB  fT'i'S0  of*  1™°  for  lives  ?-The  tenant  has  his  own  life  in  it,  and 
a he  has  a son,  he  looks  forward  to  the  son  having  the  benefit  of  the  improvements. 
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27.  What  is  jour  reason  for  thinking  that  a lease,  of  that  duration  is  better  than  a very 
long  lease  ?— I think  a lease  of  that  duration  will  pay  a tenant  fully  for  any  outlay  he  may 
make  on  the  ground.  That  is  different  from  a building  lease,  which  ought  to  be  longer 
A longer  lease  has  a tendency  to  make  a tenant  idle.  You  may  let  land  now  to  a very 
industrious  active  man,  but  you  do  not  know  who  his  successor  may  be. 

2S.  Have  you  in  point  of  fact  observed  that  those  who  have  very  long  leases  among 
the  farmers  are  not  the  most  improving  ’—Decidedly.  Nor  do  I believe  it  to  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  landlord  or  tenant  that  the  land  should  be  at  a very  low  rent, 

29-  In  the  instances  ot  these  long  leases  that  you  speak  of,  were  they  leases  for  lives  ? 

Yes,  leases  for  lives  and  a life  in  reversion,  that  was  the  usual  tenure.  I think  the  advan- 
tages of  leases  for  lives  are  on  the  side  of  the  tenant.  Lives  are  now  comparatively 
longer  than  they  used  to  be  a number  of  years  ago.  Near  Kingwilliamstown,  I know 
some  land  in  a bad  state,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  it  can  be  improved.  I have  a 
farm  there— it  was  held  by  a middleman ; and  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  land  was  divided 
among  the  occupants.  It  was  let  at  a low  rate,  to  induce  them  to  improve.  It  was 
to  have  continued  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  but  with  difficulty  they  were  induced  to 
make  the  boundary  fences,  and  in  a few  days  many  of  them  will  owe  me  two  years’  rent 
and  there  are  no  improvements ; the  tenants  are  in  a miserable  state,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  some  of  them  who  owe  me  near  two  years’  rent  want  an  abatement.  The  difficulty 
is  to  know  what  to  do  with  them,  they  are  in  a miserable  state,  and  they  will  make  no 
exertion  to  get  out  of  it.  Emigration  would  give  some  relief. 

30.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  people  disposed  to  emigrate  ? — No. 

31.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  so  if  the  means  of  emigration  were  provided,  and  they 
were  located  in  the  colonies  ? — The  active  and  industrious  might  go,  but  the  others  would 
not.  I offered  last  spring  twelve  months  to  assist  any  number  of  people  who  held  farms 
of  mine  to  go  to  America,  and  only  two  said  they  would  go. 

32.  Suppose  emigration  were  placed  upon  a system  under  which  the  emigrants  would 
be  certain  of  employment  in  the  colony  when  they  went  there,  and  that  a large  body  from 
the  same  neighbourhood  might  go  together,  would  they  then  have  the  same  objection  that 
they  have  now  ? — I think  from  this  part  of  the  country  they  do  not  like  going,  if  they  can 
stay  at  home.  I know  another  part  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  from  which  numbers  have 
gone,  and  are  doing  exceedingly  well. 

33.  To  what  part  did  they  go  ? — To  Canada. 

34.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  lay  before  us  as  to  any  improvements  in  the  law  and 
practice  relating  to  the  occupation  of  land  ? — No  ; the  numbers  of  people  have  become  so 
great,  and  the  quantity  of  land  being  the  same,  that  makes  it  more,  and  more  difficult. 
Emigration  is  the  only  thing  to  look  to.  If  there  was  any  system  established  in  America 
for  giving  employment  or  land,  it  would  be  fair  enough  to  tax  the  districts  from  which 
the  people  would  go. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Reverend  Pierce  Green,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  "iou  are  a parish  priest  in  this  neighbourhood? — Yes,  of  Anakissey  and  Killavullen. 

2.  What  distance  from  Mallow? — Four  miles  to  the  east,  just  adjoining  the  parish  of 
Mallow,  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  parish  priest  there  ? — Six  years. 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — I think  it  is 
rather  progressing. 

5.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Generally  from  year 
to  year  ; a good  many  by  lease  on  some  properties,  but  generally  from  year  to  year. 

. 6.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Those  that  hold  from  year  to  year  on  some  properties  do 
not  improve  in  consequence.  Where  the  landlord’s  character  is  established,  and  they  hold 
under  an  abatement,  as  upon  Mr.  Thornhill’s  property,  they  have  no  apprehensions;  but 
where  the  character  is  not  so  established,  or  is  not  good,  they  have  no  inducement,  and  do 
not  improve. 

7.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — Yes ; and  the  landlord  has  taken  most  of  the  lands  into  his  own  hands, 
1,000  acres.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Pierce  Nagle,  on  the  Anakissey  estate.  I wish  to 
mention  the  number  of  families  who  were  put  out,  which  I can  from  my  own  knowledge. 

I know  the  fact ; I have  the  date  of  the  year  they  were  put  out,  and  the  number  of  each 
family.  There  have  been  169  souls  put  out  since  1828. 

8.  How  many  families  have  been  ejected  since  1840  ? — Four  families,  comprising  forty- 
1329  S0U^S’  s*nce  t'le  7ear  1840,  and  1 17  who  were  ’ cottiers,  have  also  been  ejected  since 

9.  Of  those  cottiers,  how  many  have  been  put  out  since  1840  '? — I have  only  one  family 
ance  IS 7 0)  consisting  of  seven  persons. 

10.  What  have  become  of  those  who  have  been  ejected  since  1840? — One  has  gone  to 
Sidney , and  left  the  country — another  has  gone  to  America — and  another  is  lodging  in  the 
own,  completely  knocked  up,  who  had  thirty  acres — and  another  man,  who  can  prove  by 
ocuments  that  he  could  not  be  legally  put  out,  I have  taken  the  particulars  of  his  case  ; 
s name  is  Daniel  Madden.  He  had  seventy-one  acres  of  land,  at  £l  7s.  the  acre ; the 

yearly  rent  was  £99  0s.  2d.  He  was  served  with  a notice  when  owing  £119  8s.  3d.  rent ; 
ere  ought  to  have  been  an  allowance  for  culm,  which  is  entered  upon  the  back  of  his 
Part  III.  S 2 


20tk  Sept.,  1844. 

791. 

Rich.  Longfield,  esq. 


792. 

Rev.  Pierce  Green. 


See  Mr.  Nagle's 
Evidence . 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


20 ih  Sept.,  1844.  lease, — the  original  lease  was  fur  a higher  sum,  hut  the  rent  was  abated ; there  is  an  entry 
— — on  the  back  of  the  lease  of  tiftv  barrels  of  culm,  which  he  did  not  get  for  four  years  of  the 

„ ,,  Z'.  term,  and  £4U  should  he  taken  off  the  £l  19,  that  would  leave  the  sum  due  £79  18s.  3d. 

Ita.  r,mC  Gr«n.  (hat  fa  fau  ]s  j ](,  unJt ,r  th(.  y,tlt  sr0M. 

1 1 . Was  lie  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — No ; his  cattle  were  seized.  The  tenant 
confided  in  the  landlord  ; he  thought  lie  would  give  him  something;  hut  the  landlord  took 
his  corn,  and  stock,  and  every  thing,  and  converted  it  into  money.  He  is  outside,  and  has 
the  documents  to  prove  it. 

12.  In  what  year  did  that  rake  place  ?— In  1S42.  The  notice  that  was  served  upon  him 
was  served  upon  him  in  September.  1 842. 

13.  I understood  you  to  state  that  he  gave  possession,  expecting  the  landlord  to  give 
him  something? — Yes;  hut  he  did  not  owe  a year's  rent  He  occupied  three  years  as 
tenant-at-will,  and  yet  ho  was  charged  the  rent-charge,  which  was  contrary  to  law,  as  I 
apprehend. 

14.  Had  his  rent  been  raised  when  the  lease  dropped  ? — No ; it  was  left  in  tlic  same 


15.  Was  there  any  allowance  made  to  him  on  getting  possession? — No,  there  was  not : 
the  landlord  took  every  thing,  and  gave  him  nothing.  There  is  an  admission  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Nagle  that  he  owed  him  only  £119  S.«.  3d. 

10.  Is  that  part  of  the  land  which  Mr.  Nagle  has  taken  into  his  own  hands  ? — Yes. 
There  is  also  the  case  of  Denis  Daly,  and  another  tenant ; they  can  get  no  place.  They 
are  looking  out  for  a place. 

1 7.  Did  they  owe  any  rent? — Yes,  they  all  owed  some  arrears.  They  have  very  large 
families,  consisting  of  eighteen  souls,  the  two  families.  Matthew  Joseph  Nagle  went  to 
America  last  year. 

1 8.  Did  he  owe  any  rent  ? — Yes : ho  was  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  and  he  got  his 
'and;  and  twelve  more  are  noticed  as  late  as  yesterday.  This  is  the  notice — [producing 
the  same] — which  one  of  them  got  only  yesterday. 

19.  Can  you  say  whether  those  who  were  noticed  yesterday  owe  any  rent? — They  tell 
me  they  do  not.  I know  the  case  of  one  who  has  not  been  asked  for  rent  for  two  years, 
and  he  had  the  rent  ready  to  pay — he  held  only  half  an  acre ; he  was  ready  to  pay  his 
rent,  and  able  to  go  on,  and  was  served  with  that  notice. 

20.  Can  you  say  whether  he  tendered  the  rent  ? — Yes ; he  went  and  tendered  it  to  the 
steward  : there  is  no  agent.  Mr.  Naglo  lias  1,000  acres  on  his  own  hands,  and  300  are  let 
at  present  to  tenants. 

21.  lias  he  more  than  those  twelve  tenants  ? — Yes,  he  has  this  tenant  outside,  Madden ; 
his  lease  is  for  the  high  rent,  for  thirty-one  years,  but  the  abated  rent  is  mentioned  on  the 


hack  of  the  lease.  There  is  another  case,  which  has  occurred  in  the  parish  of  Killavullen. 

SceMZcfd/?c  F00ltS  T,10sc  ,iicts  1 know.  On  February  the  5th.  1844,  there  were  thirteen  families  put  out  by 
Cfi  ij'  ■ Hem7  Baldwin  Fooit,  of  Carrigacunnah  Castle ; they  were  turned  out  between  last  March 
ej''y  and  July.  They  gave  up  their  land  upon  the  very  day  the  life  dropped ; it  was  the  last  life 
in  the  lease,  and  he  demanded  possession. 

22.  What  quantity  of  land  did  they  hold  ? — It  was  eighty-four  acres  in  the  entire  farm. 
The  thirty-one  families  comprised  1 07  souls. 

23.  1 ou  say  the  lease  had  expired  ? — Yes.  It  was  given  originally  to  eight  farmers ; 
they  had  twelve  acres  each,  and  it  had  been  sublet  by  the  farmers  to  cottiers  inhabiting 
under  them. 


24.  Do  you  know  whether  any  allowance  was  made  to  them  ? — No  ; they  got  the  timber 
and  thatch,  the  poorer  of  them,  but  the  farmers  got  nothing.  They  had  the  wheat  in  the 
ground,  and  they  reaped  the  wheat.  There  are  two  of  them  who  have  suffered  a good 
deal.  One  of  them  was  a poor  widow — her  house  was  pulled  down — her  son  was  summoned 
by  Mr.  I oott  for  a trifling  trespass  on  the  day  that  lie  demanded  possession,  and  that  was 
the  25th  of  November  last,  the  very  day  the ‘life  dropped,  and  Mr.  Foott  agreed  to  let  him 
off,  and  not  follow  it  up,  and  gave  the  timber  and  the  thatch  if  she  gave  up  possession. 
She  was  satisfied  to  do  that,  but  when  she  went  to  sell  the  thatch,  his  watchman  went  in 
and  removed  her  sick  .sister  out  oi  the  house,  and  took  his  spade  and  tumbled  the  house 
down. 


~;k  ^ ^at  are  your  means  ot  knowing  that  ? — 1 did  not  see  it,  but  I believe  it  to  be  so ; 
and  the  old  woman  is  outside,  and  will  swear  to  it  if  you  wish  to  call  her. 

20.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  the  thirty-one  families  ? — Every  one  of  the  farmers, 
at  the  time  I mentioned,  had  capital,  aiul  some  of  them  provided  themselves  with  hits  of 
land.— they  provided  for  the  evil  day,  as  they  knew  they  should  go ; and  others  have  got 
under  very  respectable  landlords,  and  paid  fines,  as  they  had  capital. 

21.  Hon  many  are  on  the  land  now  / — Mr.  Foott  has  all  the  land  in  his  own  hand  ; but 
ho  has  advertised  to  let  half  of  it.  And  there  is  another  fact  I wish  to  mention:  he 
demanded  possession  the  very  day  the  life  dropped  out,  not  even  omitting  the  house  where 
the  corpse  lay : and  but  for  my  own  interference,  I am  afraid  something  very  fatal  and 
unfortunate  would  have  happened,  for  I was  going  on  duty,  and  1 saw  the  people  on  the 
bridge — they  were  looking  towards  this  place  where  the  corpse  lav.  and  I asked  them 
what  they  were  about.  They  said  the  man  died  this  morning,  and  that  Mr.  Foott  was 
going  about  asking  possession,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  the  house  where  they  were  waking 
him  ; and  but  for  my  own  interposition  I think  something  would  have  happened.  The  sou 
of  the  man  who  was  dead,  said.  “ You  see  he  is  going  to  my  father's  house,  I will  go  and 
put  this  pike  into  his  holly.1'  T said.  **  Do  not  do  that ; you  will  ruin  vourself  and  get- 
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hanged,  and  destroy  the  character  of  the  country;”  and  through  my  interference  he 
desisted,  and  but  for  that  1 do  not  think  he  would.  There  is  also  the  case  of  Widow 
Carroll  who  is  also  outside  ; she  states  that  her  house  was  tossed,  —that  she  was  promised 
the  timber  and  thatch, — that  she  was  obliged  to  put  up  a shed  between  the  old  walls,  from 
which  she  was  obliged  to  remove, — and  she  was  promised  a small  sum  of  money,  which 
was  not  afterwards  forthcoming.  I think  the  labourers  under  the  farmers  are  much  more 
comfortable,  as  being  paid  in  kind ; they  get  the  grass  of  a sheep,  and  their  clothing,  and 
their  potatoes,  and  generally  they  are  better  oft'. 

28.  What  wages  clo  they  got  ? — Sevenpenee  a day  Mr.  Foott  gives,  and  charges  £2  for  a 
house,  without  any  freedom  whatever : they  have  their  pigs  upon  the  road,  as  they  are  not 
allowed  to  go  upon  his  land.  The  farmers  give  them  their  diet  and  5 k d.  or  6 d.  a day; 
they  let  them  have  land  at  £1  or  £5  an  acre,  and  give  them  the  grass  of  a pig  and  the  grass 
of  two  sheep,  and  they  carry  home  their  turf  for  them  in  this  way — the  mountain  is  near, 
and  they  give  them  horses  for  bringing  home  the  turf,  charging  them  2s.  G cl.  a day  for  the 
horse  and  the  man.  I see  them  more  comfortable  and  better  clothed. 

[The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  papers : — ] 


Mr.  Pierce  Nagle’s  Estate,  Anokissey. 


Year.  Names  of  Persons  Dispossessed. 

1828  John  Roche,  . . 33 

1829  Daniel  Rvan,  . . G 

1S30  Frank  Sullivan,  . . 50 

1830  Patrick  Whelan,  . .100 

1830  Thomas  Maguire,  . . 15 

1S30  John  Noonan,  . . 14 

1830  Cornelius  Sullivan,  . . 20 

1830  Widow  Callaghan,  . . 25 

1833  Denis  Grady  & Put.  Falvey  S 
1833  John  Beechinor,  . . 6 

1833  Patrick  Muntan,  . . 4 

1835  James  Nagle,  . . 14 


Year. 

Names  of  Persons  Dispossessed. 

Plantation 

Number 

Family. 

1835 

William  Barry, 

15 

1S37 

Jeremiah  Farrell,  . 

36 

9 

1837 

Richard  Farrell, 

16 

10 

1S37 

Widow  Farrell, 

25 

6 

1839 

Jeremiah  Collins,  . 

50 

14 

1S41 

David  Roche, 

68 

7 

1S42 

Daniel  Madden, 

71 

6 

1842 

Timothy  and  Denis  Daly, 

114 

18 

1813 

Mathew  & Joseph  Nagle, 

40 

12 

The  above, 

730 

164 

Tamil). 

6 


The  following  put  out  of  their  houses,  and  beggared  : — 


1829  Thomas  Roberts, 
1829  Thomas  Torpug, 
1829  Connor  M'Auliffe, 
1823  Widow  Hennessy, 
„ Widow  Brennan, 

„ Daniel  Linehan, 

„ Widow  Hennessy, 

„ Joseph  Clancy, 

„ Patrick  Flynn, 

„ Widow  Healv, 

„ Maurice  Hennessy, 
„ John  Muliane, 


7 

10 


1823  Thomas  Dwyer, 

„ Richard  Sheunick, 

„ John  Pigott, 

„ Widow  Power, 

„ Thomas  Wallace, 

„ Richard  'l  hornell, 

1843  John  Roche, 


The  above 
Former  list, 


Xuraler 

of 

Family. 

5 


7 
6 
6 

8 
7 

117 

164 

2S1 


N.B — Mr.  Nagle  has  about  1,000  acres  plantation  on  his  hands,  and  about  S00  acres  let. 


Turned  out  from  November  2oth,  1S43,  when  the  life  dropped,  to  July,  1844,  when  all  were  out, 
the  following1  persons,  viz.  : — 


Names  of  Heads  of  Families. 

Thomas  Batterbery, 

William  Batterbery, 

Widow  Batterbery, 

John  Sullivan  Batterbery,  . 
Edmond  Batterbery, 

John  It.  Batterbery, 

Thomas  Batterbery, 

Robert  Du  ggan, 

Edmond  Pope, 

Michael  Crowley, 

Widow  Carroll, 

Owen  Itourke, jun., 

Owen  Rourke,  sen., 

John  Jlolony, 

Michael  Maguire, 

Wm.  Shanahan, 

John  Reddin, 


Number  j 

uf  each  Names  of  Heads  of  Families. 

Family.  | 

7 ! John  Maguire, 

4 ! Wm.  M.  Maguire, 

4 I John  Maguire, 

6 j Wm.  Maguire, 

7 | D.  Denneliv, 

(i  1 John  Kennedy, 

6 : Widow  Collins, 

5 j John  Maguire, 

8 j John  Staunton, 

3 ! John  Collins, 

fi  [ David  Nagle, 

3 j David  Lcuhy, 

5 | Edward  Carroll. 

8  Widow  Konnehick, 

G | 

4 * 


Number 
of  each 
Family. 

3 

4 
G 
7 


file  foregoing  were  turned  oil'  the  Carrigacummh  estate,  by  Henry  P>.  Foott,  esq. 
[The  witness  urithdrew.] 


20  th  Sept.,  184 4. 
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Rev.  Pierce  Green. 
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Mr.  JamesM'Murtric. 
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Mr.  James  M‘Murtrie,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Rossnalee.  near  Kanturk. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — Land  steward  to  Mr.  William  Leader. 

3.  Are  you  a native  of  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

4.  How*  long  have  you  been  in  Ireland  ?— Going  five  years. 

5.  What  part  of  Scotland  do  you  come  from  ? — Ayrshire. 

6.  Were  you  brought  up  to  agriculture  ? — Yes. 

7.  Have  you  superintended  any  considerable  works  as  well  as  being  land  steward  ?— Only 
superintended  the  farms. 

8.  Have  you  been  employed  as  one  of  the  judges  by  the  agricultural  society,  and  so  been 
able  to  judge  of  the  state  of  the  tenants’  farms  in  that  neighbourhood  ?— Frequently  I have 
seen  them  in  that  way. 

9.  Ho  you  consider  that  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  district  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  going 
forward  much  at  present. 

10.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  that  ? — Want  of  skill  and  capital. 

1 1 . What  is  the  quality  of  the  ground  ? — It  is  a good  strong  kind  of  ground,  not  the  finest 
ground. 

1 2.  Taking  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  what  do  you  consider  the  average 
quality  of  the  ground  ought  to  produce  in  quantity  of  wheat  or  oats,  whichever  is  the  most 
prevalent  crop  ? — The  average  of  the  district  might  produce  about  nine  hags  under  fair 
fanning  by  the  Irish  acre,  that  is  the  acre  that  is  generally  used. 

1 3.  What  do  you  think,  judging  by  the  crops  as  you  see  them,  it  does  actually  produce  ?— 
I think  it  produces  a bag  and  a half,  or  nearly  two  hags  less. 

14.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  value  of  land  in  the  part  of  Scotland  you  came  from?— 
Yes,  by  knowing  the  rent  the  farms  are  let  at. 

15.  Does  the  soil  in  Ayrshire  correspond  with  the  land  in  the  part  of  Ireland  you  are 
in  ? — Yes,  as  much  I believe  as  any  other  part  of  Ireland  I have  seen,  in  climate  and  land. 

16.  Suppose  the  land  in  the  district  where  you  reside  to  be  tilled  in  the  Scotch  fashion, 
and  improved  as  it  is  in  Ayrshire,  what  rent  do  you  think  it  would  bring  compared  to  the 
Scotch  acre  ? — The  land  is  as  various  here  as  it  is  in  Ayrshire : land  here  would  fetch  24,?. 
the  Scotch  acre — it  would  be  very  fair  at  from  24s.  to  25s. 

17.  What  expenditure,  in  your  opinion,  would  the  land  require  in  order  to  its  producing 
nine  hags  the  acre,  as  you  say  it  might  ? — When  a farm  is  under  rotation,  it  would  require 
to  be  manured  very  well  with  lime  and  dung. 

IS.  Does  it  require  draining? — Yes,  it  does ; it  would  require  draining. 

19.  What  does  the  land  let  for  in  this  country,  that  you  say  would  let  for  24s.  the  Scotch 
acre  ? — I am  not  very  well  aware  of  the  price  of  land  in  this  country. 

20.  In  the  neighbourhood  in  which  you  live  ? — About  2b's.  or  30s.  the  Irish  acre  ; about 
25.?.  in  Scotland  would  be  about  the  same  proportion — the  lands  are  a little  smarter  in 
Scotland. 

21.  Do  you  mean  that  the  land  which  would  let  for  24s.  the  Scotch  acre  would  let  for  30s. 
the  Irish  acre  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  the  farms  in  this  country  are  by  the  waste  land  of  the 
farm  cheaper  than  Scotch  farms  are,  that  is,  about  one  acre  in  fifteen  cheaper. 

22.  In  going  about  the  country  to  inspect  farms  for  the  agricultural  society,  have  you 
found  among  the  farmers  much  disposition  to  improve  their  farms  ? — No,  I do  not  see  much 
of  it;  there  are  instances  of  it,  but  they  are  not  in  a general  way  very  improving.  The  land 
might  be  soon  got  into  a much  better  condition  than  I have  been  describing  by  improve- 
ments ; of  course  hi  the  state  it  is  in  it  is  not  equal  to  what  the  Scotch  land  is,  but  it  would 
be  more  valuable  than  the  Scotch  land  by  improving. 

23.  Do  you  think  that  more  produce  might  he  raised  from  it  ? — Very  little  care  in  this 
country  would  make  the  land  produce  a good  deal  more. 

24.  Have  yon  drained  any  land  in  this  country? — Yes,  a good  deal. 

25.  About  what  was  the  cost  by  the  Irish  acre  ? — It  came  to  6d.  a perch ; we  varied  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-two  feet,  and  we  generally  found  Gd.  the  lineal  perch,  including  horse 
work  and  every  thing,  paid  for  it. 

26.  By  how  much  did  you  consider  that  the  land  was  improved  by  that  operation  ? — By 
8s.  or  1 Os.  an  acre. 

27.  Do  you  think  that  the  value  of  the  land  would  he  increased  9s.  or  10s.  by  having  the 
wet  lands  drained,  and  a proper  system  of  agriculture  introduced  ? — Yes,  I am  certain  it 
would. 

28.  Supposing  a farmer  had  capital  or  was  supplied  with  it,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
profitably  invested  in  the  draining  of  land  ? — If  they  were  left  to  themselves  they  would  not 
do  it  right. 

29.  Supposing  a countryman  of  your  own  to  come  over  and  take  a tract  of  land  of 
the  description  you  have  stated,  is  it  your  opinion  that  he  could  make  a good  thing  of  it?— 
Yes. 

30.  At  the  rent  at  which  such  land  could  now  be  had  ? — Yes. 

31.  What  length  of  lease,  supposing  you  were  going  to  take  land  of  that  description, 
should  vou  require  to  repay  yourself  for  the  money  laid  out  ? — I should  like  thirty-one 
years.  I tliink  the  land  is  dear  enough  in  the  way  in  which  they  farm  it,  and  it  would  be 
cheaper  if  they  knew  how  to  employ  capital  upon  it  to  improve  it,  hut  I think  it  is  dear  to 
them  generally  now. 

[ The  witness  ivithdrew.'] 
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Nicholas  Leader,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Dromagli,  near  Kanturk. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  and  a landed  proprietor? — Wes,  I am. 

3.  Does  the  district  round  Dromagh  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — I think  it  does  very  extensive  opportunities  of  improvement.  I think  if  a 
better  system  of  agriculture  was  followed  that  the  farmers  in  the  country  might  live  very 
comfortably.  I am  almost  surprised  how  they  can  pay  their  rent  in  the  present  rude  state 
of  agriculture  ; but  they  are  able  to  pay  their  rent  at  present,  if  they  used  even  a moderate 
degree  of  skill,  their  condition  would  be  very  comfortable,  seeing  that  they  arc  able  to 
exist  now  in  the  very  imperfect  way  in  which  they  farm.  I have  seen  myself  even  upon  a 
small  expenditure  in  an  imperfect  system  of  draining,  immense  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
poor ; and  I am  only  more  surprised  it  is  not  more  generally  followed  by  the  large  mass  of 
farmers,  seeing  the  very  great  benefits  obtained  by  those  few  who  have  done  it.  As  far  as 
the  rotation  of  crops  goes  in  the  country,  it  is  generally  a potato  crop  or  two  off  the  bye- 
land, then  a crop  of  wheat,  then  a crop  of  oats,  and  then  a crop  of  potatoes  again,  till  the 
land  is  exhausted ; and  then  it  is  laid  down  without  grass  seed,  which  is  one  of  the  worst 
systems. 

4.  Do  you  find  a disposition  among  the  people  to  improve  when  encouraged  by  the  resi- 
dent landlords  to  do  so  ? — There  are  exceptions ; but  I should  say  generally  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  the  people  to  improve  their  farming.  I look  upon  most  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  as  totally  ignorant  upon  the  subject,  and  disregarding  advice  ; and  taking  the  great 
mass  of  the  farmers,  there  is  very  little  spirit  of  improvement  among  them. 

5.  Have  you  been  able  as  yet  to  improve  the  farm  of  any  one  working  farmer,  and  persuade 
him  to  manage  in  a different  way? — Yes. 

6.  What  effect  has  that  had  ? — I think  it  will  pi-oduce  a vei-y  beneficial  effect.  Upon 
my  own  place  I have  got  some  of  them  to  follow  a different  system.  Upon  my  own  property, 
I am  happy  to  say,  that  I think  draining  upon  the  improved  system  will  be  extensively 
followed.  I am  happy  to  say  that  some  of  them  who  hold  long  terms  have  commenced  the 
system ; but  I have  given  a great  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  it,  and  I do  not  think  that 
most  landlords  would  be  disposed  to  waste  the  time  and  attention  that  I have  ; but  I hope 
it  will  become  general.  There  are  some  persons  who  hold  under  long  leases  who  have 
drained  on  their  own  account. 

7.  Have  those  leases  been  granted  recently  ? — No  ; granted  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

8.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  term  of  lease  most  calculated  to  promote  improvements  ? — 
Twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years.  Long  leases  are  very  injurious.  At  the  commencement 
of  long  leases  there  may  be  an  anxiety  to  improve,  and  there  is  generally  at  the  beginning 
of  every  tenure  ; but  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenure  the  tenant  will  try  to  get  every  thing  he 
can  out  of  the  ground,  and  so  the  value  is  deteriorated.  A term  of  twenty- one  or  thirty- 
one  years  would  be  best,  because  the  tenant,  instead  of  injuring  the  ground  and  trying  to 
get  as  much  as  he  could  out  of  it,  would  be  looking  forward  to  getting  a renewal  of  his  term. 

9.  Have  any  long  leases  expired  upon  your  property  since  you  have  become  possessed 
of  it,  and  what  has  been  the  state  of  the  land  ? — I have  seen  some  leases  expire  of  sixty-one 
years,  and  found  the  land  in  the  very  worst  state,  subdivided ; and  instead  of  the  landlord 
getting  his  land  in  a very  improved  state,  it  has  been  delivered  up  in  the  very  worst  possible 
condition. 

10.  Did  the  occupiei-s  hold  at  low  rents? — Yes,  they  did;  and  the  lessees  of  the  land 
scai-cely  kept  any  of  it  in  their  own  hands.  They  mostly  sublet. 

1 1.  Can  you  state  what  the  condition  of  the  middlemen  themselves  was  in  those  cases  ? — 
They  generally  became  a very  idle  set  of  people,  and  not  at  all  persons  that  it  would  be 
desirable  to  continue  tenants. 

12.  What  is  the  system  generally  adopted  in  reference  to  permanent  improvements  in 
the  district  ? — The  occupying  tenant  very  seldom  makes  any  permanent  improvements.  My 
experience  is  this — I can  seldom  see  a good  house  built  upon  the  land  by  the  tenant.  It 
is  generally  effected  by  the  landlord,  or  the  lai-ger  proportion  allowed.  The  occupiers  lay 
out  very  little  in  permanent  improvements.  The  amount  of  produce  in  the  country  has 
increased  by  more  general  cultivation ; but  the  value  of  the  land  to  an  intelligent  farmer 
coming  in  is  not  more  than  it  was  several  years  since,  though  the  produce  may  be  increased 
by  cultivation ; but  I think  the  land  was  in  a better  condition  for  an  intelligent  farmer  by 
its  not  being  so  exhausted  by  cropping.  As  to  the  advantages  of  long  tenure  hitherto,  the 
lease  formerly  given  was  a lease  of  three  lives,  which  was  a very  long  term  indeed ; and  if 
that  could  be  attended  with  any  beneficial  effects,  we  should  have  seen  it  in  that  district. 
It  was  almost  the  invariable  lease  given. 

13.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  your  district  ? — The  labouring  class  are 
very  badly  off. 

14.  Have  they  pretty  constant  employment  ?— I think  they  have  tolerably  regular  employ- 
ment ; but  the  wages  are  so  low  in  the  country  where  I live  that  there  are  many  of  the 
actual  labouring  class  very  wretched.  Most  of  ' the  land  is  held  in  farms  of  from  thirty  to 
fifty  Irish  acres,  and  every  one  of  the  farmers  have  labourers  living  on  the  land.  I think 
their  condition  is  deplorable.  The  wages  are  small.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  wages 
are  so  low,  I am  almost  certain  that  in  Scotland  work  may  be  as  cheaply  done. 

lo.  In  your  opinion,  though  the  wages  are  nominally  lower  here,  they  are  not  lower 
compared  to  the  amount  of  work  done  ? — No.  I have  asked  in  many  places  the  cost  of 
work,  and  I find  it  is  not  lower  in  my  country  than  it  is  in  England,  where  wages  are 
higher. 


20 th  Sept.,  1844. 
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16.  Do  you  employ  labourers  extensively ? — les.  I have  often  150  men  employed  in  a 
day,  between  my  colliery  and  my  farm,  and  sometimes  200. 

1 7.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  in  the  colliery  ? — The  people  of  the  country. 

IS.  What  wages  can  they  earn? — They  get  from  those  who  take  the  contracts  from  10d. 

to  Is.  a day. 

19.  In  what  way  arc  those  men  provided  with  houses  ? — Some  of  them  have  houses  upon 
mv  land,  and  pay  rent  according  to  the  description  of  the  house.  Some  of  them  build  their 
own  houses. 

20.  Does  the  condition  of  the  colliers  appear  to  be  better  or  worse  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon farm  labourers  ? — I should  think  they  spend  their  money  more  liberally. 

21.  Have  they  any  con-acre  ? — The  con-acre,  as  far  as  potatoes  go,  is  very  general. 

22.  Do  the  colliers  resort  to  it  ? — In  some  cases. 

23.  Are  the  colliers  pretty  regularly  employed? — Yes,  pretty  well.  They  do  not  wish 
to  work  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  work  in  winter — it  is  wet. 

24.  For  what  purpose  is  the  culm  raised  in  that  district  ? — Entirely  for  burning  lime ; it 
is  taken  long  distances. 

25.  Has  the  burning  of  lime,  as  far  as  you  are  enabled  to  judge  from  the  culm  consumed, 
increased  in  the  last  few  years  ? — Y’es,  considerably. 

20.  For  what  purpose  is  the  lime  principally  used  ? — It  is  used  by  factors,  and  is  mixed 
up  with  earth  for  growing  potatoes,  and  for  agricultural  purposes. 

27.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  auy  measures  of  improvement? — As  far  as  my  opinion 
goes  of  the  letting  of  land,  I may  say  that  the  way  I judge  of  the  value  of  land  is  seeing 
what  would  be  given  for  a farm  by  a man  of  capital  and  skill.  I have  seen  a native  of 
Scotlaud  take  a farm  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  lie  has  paid  for  it  a higher  rent  than  I 
think  would  be  paid  by  any  solvent  man  of  that  class  in  the  country.  I-le  has  told  me  he 
was  quite  content  with  it,  and  his  opinion  is,  that  the  rents  of  the  country  are  fair,  and  he 
would  take  any  extent  of  land  in  moderation  at  the  rent  of  the  country ; and  comparing  the 
usual  letting  of  the  country  with  that  farm,  held  by  people  of  the  same  class,  I should  say 
that  the  farming  classes  have  their  land  at  a fair  rate.  In  many  instances  the  landlord's 
have  acted  liberally  and  given  land  below  what  it  would  actually  bring  in  the  market. 
Among  the  wealthier  description  of  landlords  that  is  very  general ; and  I know  that  it  is 
difficult  in  my  part  of  the  country  for  a farmer  with  skill  and  capital  to  get  a farm,  which 
shows  that  the  dispossessing  of  the  occupying  tenants  is  not  very  general.  I should  say 
that  it  very  seldom  occurs  on  the  expiration  of  a lease,  except  when  a man  is  not  solvent, 
or  for  other  reasons.  He  is  generally  retained  in  the  occupancy  of  his  land  ; and  I know 
it  is  considered  a very  cruel  proceeding  to  turn  out  a man  under  those  circumstances. 

2S.  Do  you  mean  that  the  class  of  landlords  themselves  would  consider  it  a harsh  act  to 
turn  out  a tenant  from  his  farm  under  those  circumstances  ? — Yes.  There  has  not  been 
much  consolidation  of  firms  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  preventing 
the  subdividing.  Farmers  have  no  other  means  of  providing  for  their  children  than  trying 
to  subdivide  the  land. 

29.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion? — I could  not  make  any  suggestion  in  this  country 
which  differed  from  what  I should  make  in  England  or  Scotland,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
empire.  I do  not  see  why  the  law  should  be  changed  in  this  country  and  not  in  England 
or  Scotland,  for  the  landlords  have  exercised  their  rights  in  a very  lenient  and  merciful 
way. 

[ The  ivitness  ivithclrew.'] 

James  Foott,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  reside  at  Springfort  House,  near  Mallow  ? — Yes. 

2.  You  are  a landed  proprietor? — Yes. 

3.  Have  you  read  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Beechinor,  and  do  you  wish  to 
make  any  statement  to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes. 

4.  Were  the  lands  of  Liscubba  held  under  you  or  your  family  ? — Under  mv  mother;  she 
became  entitled,  as  Mrs.  Beamish,  to  those  lands.  They  were  then  let  to  the  family  of  the 
Beechinors ; she  was  Mrs.  Beamish  at  this  time.  My  father  married  her,  and  these  lauds 
were  settled  on  the  eldest  son  at  that  time.  I am  the  elder  son.  My  father  died  previous 
to  my  coming  of  age.  On  attaining  my  majority,  I proceeded  to  these  lands.  1 knew 
nothing  of  any  allowance  being  promised  by  my  father,  but  this  I can  say,  that  my  father, 
as  a landlord,  was  greatly  liked  in  the  country ; and  I am  positive,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
leads  me,  and  as  far  as  1 can  learn  from  my  mother,  there  was  never  any  promise  made  for 
any  allowance  in  this  case,  the  lands  being  let  considerably  under  the  value. 

5.  Was  any  document  referred  to  to  prove  that  such  a promise  was  made?— No,  never. 

6.  In  what  state  did  you  find  these  lands  when  you  came  of  age  ? In  a very  impoverished 

state  ; they  appeared  to  me  let  to  a set  of  cottier  tenants.  In  fact,  these  middlemen  tried 
to  make  as  much  as  they  could  of  the  land.  I found  the  property  in  a wretchedly 
impoverished  state,  with  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  families  upon  the  farm,  as  there  is 
generally  in  this  country,  and  particularly  in  that  part  of  this  country.  The  farm  is  near 
to  a bog,  and  they  generally  collect  close  to  turbary,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  turf, 
and  living  upon  the  spoil  of  the  bog.  I found  the  bog  much  injured. 

7.  Were  the  parties  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Beechinor  dispossessed  by  process  of  law,  or  did 
they  surrender  possession  themselves  ?— They  were  dispossessed  by  process  of  law,  except 
one  farm  of  nine  acres,  which  was  let  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beechinor. 
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8.  Were  they  ejected  by  the  sheriff? — Yes.  I applied  for  possession,  and  1 was  refused, 
and  I had  no  alternative  but  to  bring  an  ejectment.  There  is  a charge  made  against  me, 
that  I would  not  give  the  land  to  the  Beechinors,  as  they  voted  against  me  at  several 
elections.  The  reason  Mr.  Beechinor  has  for  assigning  that  cause  before  you  is  this  : he 
came  to  me  immediately  on  my  coming  of  age,  after  being  on  the  lands,  and  he  asked  me 
would  I not  give  these  lands  to  his  brother.  J told  him  I could  not  give  them  to  him,  and 
I never  would  give  them  to  a middleman,  hut  to  the  tenants  in  possession.  He  asked  me 
what  was  my  reason.  I told  him,  on  my  coming  of  age,  lus  brother  came  to  me  and  said 
there  was  about  to  be  an  election  in  the  county  of  Cork.  I said,  I did  not  interfere  in 
those  matters,  but  they  pressed  it  upon  me.  They  said  they  wished  to  know  which  way  1 
should  like  them  to  vote.  I said,  as  they  pressed  me  on  it,  I should  like  them  to  vote  "for 
my  neighbour.  Mr.  Richard  Lambert.  I heard  no  more  of  it  till  the  secretary  of  the 
Conservative  Association  wrote  to  me  to  say  that  my  tenants  had  voted  for  Mi-.  Feargus 
O'Connor.  I said,  I thought  it  was  rather  hard,  as  they  had  come  to  consult  me,  that 
they  should  vote  against  me,  as  I had  not  previously  spoken  to  them  on  the  subject. 

9.  With  reference  to  the  promise  of  an  annuity  made  to  any  of  the  widows  on  these 
lands,  was  there  any  promise? — Yes.  on  certain  conditions.  I came  on  the  lands  on  the 
25th  of  March.  1S43,  and  demanded  possession,  and  was  refused,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  about  nine  acres  of  land.  The  woman  gave  me  possession  of  those  lands 
without  a promise  of  any  kind,  which  was  proved  before  the  barrister.  I made  no  promiso 
upon  the  occasion,  with  that  exception.  Francis  Beechinor,  the  brother  of  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Beechinor.  said  I did  promise  it.  I did  promise  it,  but  not  on  the  25th  of  March. 
I promised  it  on  the  24th  of  May,  the  day  I got  possession  under  the  habere,  upon  certain 
conditions.  “ What  are  you  going  to  do?'’  said  Francis  Beechinor;  -‘will  not  you  do  any 
thing  for  these  poor  widows  ?”  1 had  taken  an  abated  rent  for  the  land  for  a certain 
number  of  years.  My  father  took  half  the  rent,  which  was  £36  ; my  father  took  £18,  and 
I continued  taking  £18,  and  I did  not  think  that,  for  people  who  had  treated  me  in 
the  manner  they  had,  they  deserved  any  thing.  “ Oh,  but,  sir,”  says  he,  “ she  has  no 
means  of  support.”  "Then,”  says  I,  “if  she  has  no  means  of  support,  if  she  does  not 
disturb  the  tenants  in  possession  of  these  lands,  or  in  any  way  injure  the  house,  I will  give 
her  a small  annuity,  and  that  is,  every  29th  of  September  and  25th  of  March  ; for  two  years 
I will  give  her  £4  at  each  of  those  seasons,  hut  it  is  on  those  conditions  I give  it.”  She 
first  dilapidated  the  house,  and  took  every  tiling,  in  fact,  but  the  rafters  and  slates ; she 
took  the  doors  and  ceilings,  and  likewise  the  joists  and  window  sashes,  and  the  cupboards, 
and  pulled  the  grates  out  of  the  fire-places ; and  in  addition  to  that,  she  entered  upon  the 
land,  and  took  away  the  crop  from  the  tenant.  My  bog  ranger  came  to  her  and  said,  as 
he  has  proved  before  a court  of  law,  “ You  will  sacrifice  your  , right  to  your  anuuity,  or 
whatever  Mr.  Foott  promised  you,  by  doing  this : it  is  contrary  to  j'our  agreement,  and  I 
advise  you  not  to  do  it.”  Her  answer  was,  she  would  do  it — that  she  had  it  in  writing. 
“ Very  well,”  he  said  ; “ every  tiling  Mr.  Foott  has  promised  he  has  done,  and  will  do,  to 
every  tenant and  she  took  away  the  crop  of  the  approved  tenant  in  possession — £lo  I 
had  to  allow  her.  There  is  another  charge  made  against  me,  of  letting  in  strangers  upon 
the  land.  I selected  seven  tenants  out  of  the  under-tenants  upon  those  lands,  and  it  was 
to  those  seven  tenants  I gave  the  property. 

10.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  family  of  the  Beechinors,  to  whom  the  lease  was 
originally  made,  were  not  in  occupation  of  the  land  at  the  time  the  lease  expired  ? — No, 
they  were  middlemen  ; one  of  them  was  in  occupation  of  no  more  than  some  ten  or  twelve 
acres,  and  another  in  possession  of  about  twelve.  I selected  out  seven  tenants,  one  of 
whom  was  the  sister  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beechinor.  a woman  that  he  would  give  nothing  to, 
and  do  nothing  for.  I gave  her  a farm,  and  I always  promised  her  a farm,  and  promised  her 
husband  a farm  before  iris  death ; he  died,  and  I performed  my  promise  by  giving  her  a farm. 

11.  Is  she  now  in  possession? — Yes. 

12.  Have  you  made  any  promise  to  allow  for  any  buildings  or  improvements? — No, 
never;  it  is  my  father  who  is  accused  of  that.  Tliex-e  is  another  attack  made  upon  me, 
that  I appealed  to  a court  of  law.  I appealed  to  the  judge  of  assize.  I waived  the 
poiut  of  law  altogether ; and  it  was  upon  a fact  I proved  by  witnesses  that  the  decision  of 
the  barrister's  court  was  reversed.  It  was  reported  in  the  Constitution  I was  not  in  the 
court-house : I was  on  the  record  jury  in  one  of  the  other  courts.  1 have  inquired  about 
the  observation  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  judge,  and  Mr.  Jones,  nxv  attorney,  says  it 
was  not  made.  There  was  a report  of  the  trial  in  the  newspaper,  and  there  was  no  such 
observation  in  it;  and  I have  made  inquiry  of  my  attorney  and  the  witnesses,  for  this 
property  is  forty-five  miles  away  from  me,  and  they  say  it  was  not  made. 

13.  Did  you  make  any  allowance  to  the  people  who  were  dispossessed? — I gave  each 
person  their  crop  free.  They  were  a set  of  labourers,  most  of  them,  upon  the  lands,  and 
nxy  tenants  have  taken  them  as  labourers.  I divided  the  land  into  farms  of  fifty  or  sixty 
acres  each,  and  squared  it  out  into  farms.  I built  houses  for  the  tenants,  for  the  hovels, 
or  handsome  buildings  that  Mr.  Beechinor  speaks  of,  I should  be  son-y  to  be  seen  upon  my 
property.  I never  saw  such  hovels  in  all  my  life.  I had  to  get  rid  of  them.  He  accuses 
me  of  throwing  so  many  people  on  the  world.  There  are  as  many  people  on  the  property 
now  as  there  were.  He  charges  me  now  with  throwing  out  118,  but  there  are  as  many 
upon  it  at  the  present  day. 

14.  You  allowed  them  their  crops? — Y’es,  the  potato  crop ; that  is  the  only  crop  I had 
any  control  over. 

15.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement? — No  person  would 
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wish  to  see  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  ot  Irish  mended  more  than  I should.  I 
very  extensively  myself,  and  I see  no  way  in  which  them  condition  could  be  bettered  than 
by  changing  the  system  of  farming  in  this  country  altogether.  I look  upon  it  that  it  must 
be  changed.  For  the  improvement  of  my  own  property  I am  at  this  moment  in  treaty  with 
a Scotch  steward,  to  attend  to  my  forms  altogether,  and  to  the  tenants,  to  get  them  into  an 
improved  system  of  agriculture,  for  the  land  is  getting  worse  every  day  under  the  present 
system ; and  we  should  have  more  employment  if  we  had  an  improved  system. 

16.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  improving  forming  besides  that  of  bringing  over  an 
agriculturist? — You  must  show  them  a system  of  farming  that  could  be  carried  out.  If  everv 
gentleman  who  had  property  kept  a man  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit.  I am 
not  a very  large  proprietor,  but  what  I have  is  fee  simple  ; and  I think  the  only  thing  is 
to  improve  the  system  of  agriculture.  I think  it  desirable  to  show  in  the  case  of  the 
farm  held  by  the  sister  of  Mr.  Beechinor  she  paid  £20  a year,  whereas  the  tenant  who  had 
it  before  paid  to  the  family  of  the  Beeehinors  £25,  and  the  tenants  are  paying  me  now  less 
than  they  were  paying  to  the  middleman. 

[The  tininess  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Robert  Lynch,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence ? — Mallow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Postmaster. 

3.  Axe  you  lessee  of  the  tolls  in  Mallow? — I am. 

4.  In  what  manner  are  the  tolls  collected  in  this  town  ? — By  my  assistants. 

5.  What  means  are  taken  to  ascertain  whether  cattle,  or  any  thing  else,  have  been 

sold  ? — To  watch  them.  Formerly  we  used  to  swear  them ; but  latterly  we  have  discon- 

tinued that. 

6.  Since  when  ? — Since  the  Kanturk  sessions ; since  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  his  opinion  there, 
that  they  could  not  be  legally  sw'orn. 

7.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? — Two  or  three  months  ago. 

8.  Is  there  any  system  of  hanging  up  a prayer-book,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind,  and 
requiring  the  person  to  go  there  and  swear  ? — There  was  then,  but  it  has  since  been 
discontinued. 

9.  Your  men  do  not  now  in  any  case  swear  the  people  ? — No. 

10.  Do  you  know  whether  that  system  continues  in  the  markets  around? — No. 

11.  Was  it  formerly  the  custom  to  swear  them  in  the  markets  adjoining  this  town?— 
Yes,  it  was,  in  all  the  fairs  I ever  saw.  I understood  it  was  customary  all  through  Ireland. 

12.  Have  any  differences  of  opinion  arisen  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  toll  to  be 
taken  upon  different  articles  in  the  town  ? — No,  I do  not  know  of  any. 

13.  Are  the  sums  distinctly  defined  in  the  schedule  of  tolls? — Yes,  they  are  on  the  toll 
board,  exactly  as  they  are  registered  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace  in  Cork.  It  says,  there 
shall  be  a toll  board  publicly  exhibited  at  the  commencement  of  the  market,  for  the  public 
to  see  what  the  charges  are,  and  a copy  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
which  I did. 

14.  Are  the  tolls,  as  for  as  you  know,  levied  according  to  that  schedule  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

15.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  in  the  town  to  try  the  right  to  any  of  these  tolls?— 
Mr.  Barnett  Barry  and  Mr.  John  Croker  went  and  made  a subscription  to  resist  the  tolls. 
I could  not  collect  a farthing  of  my  tolls,  and  they  removed  the  fair  over  to  Ballyderry.  I 
could  not  collect  the  tolls,  and  I lost  £30  by  it. 

16.  Howr  do  you  mean  they  removed  the  fair  ? — There  was  the  bell  man  came  up  to  me 
when  I came  out  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  he  said  there  was  to  be  no  fair  at  the  gap— 
that  the  fair  was  to  he  up  at  Ballyderry.  They  had  a posse  of  men  in  every  quarter,  and 
they  forced  away  the  pigs  from  my  people,  and  made  them  go  to  Ballyderry.  Mr.  Croker 
came  on  the  bridge,  and  published  himself  that  they  would  have  had  a fan  in  Ballydeny 
seven  years  ago,  if  they  had  taken  his  advice. 

1 7.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  ? — I have  plenty  of  proof  of  it. 

18.  Are  there  any  cases  now  pending  in  reference  to  these  tolls  ? Yes. 

19.  What  is  the  nature  of  them  ? — They  arose  out  of  that  day’s  proceedings. 

20.  Are  they  in  the  nature  of  replevins  ?— They  are  in  the  nature  of  indictments,  to  be 
tried  before  the  barrister. 

21.  Have  any  cases  of  replevins  been  brought  for  any  goods  seized  ?— None. 

22.  Are  the  tolls  in  this  town  higher  or  lower  than  the  tolls  in  the  neighbourhood? — 
1 do  not  know  exactly  the  tolls  in  the  neighbourhood.  I do  not  think  they  are  higher. 

23.  Do  you  remember  the  seizure  of  bags  belonging  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Daly  ?- 
It  was  Mr.  Daly  that  bought  the  corn.  I was  not  present  at  the  time,  but  I have  a man 
just  convenient  that  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  The  person  acting  for  me  tells  me  that  Keefe 
took  the  corn  to  avoid  paying  the  custom,  that  my  man  happened  to  catch  him— and  seized 
his  bags,  which  sold  for  2s.  Ad. 

24.  Were  the  bags  returned  to  the  man?— No,  he  never  came  for  them.  I believe  in 
that  case  they  sold  the  bags  instantly  after  they  were  seized.  He  would  not  produce  his 
com  ticket  which  he  got,  and  we  could  not  ascertain  the  amount  of  what  com  he  had. 
He  never  came  to  demand  the  hags  afterwards,  nor  any  overplus. 

25.  Had  you  any  complaint  of  any  over-charge  in  reference  to  a person  of  the  name  of 
Timothy  Lenahan? — No,  he  never  complained  to  me  of  it;  if  any  of  my  men  make  a 
mistake  I correct  it. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 
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The  Reverend  Daniel  Peter  Falvey,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  reside  “? — I am  at  present  the  Catholic  curate  of  Buttevant. 

2.  Do  vou  hold  any  land  under  Mrs.  Callaghan? — Yes,  I do. 

3.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  against  you  in  reference  to  the  rent  of  those  lands  ? — 
Yes.  there  have. 

4 Just  state  what  has  occurred? — My  complaint  is  this : that  about  the  23rd  of  September, 
1843.  niv  father  tendered  the  rent  to  the  gentleman  who  was  always  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
it  Mr.  Callaghan,  of  Kanturk,  and  he  would  not  receive  it ; and  on  that  evening,  or  the 
next  evening,  my  father  came  to  Buttevant,  and  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  me.  I 
wrote  the  following  day  to  Mr.  Tliaddeus  Callaghan,  of  Dublin,  who  is  the  son  of  Mrs. 
Callaghan,  saving  that  i had  tendered  the  rent ; and  to  this  I got  a letter  in  reply,  dated 
the  27th  of  September,  61,  Upper  Gardiner-street,  and  in  this  letter  he  said  that  the  agent 
acted  properly  in  not  receiving  the  rent,  and  that  unless  I had  the  rent  that  would  be  due 
on  the  29th  in  Dublin  by  the  10th  of  October  following,  he  would  take  legal  proceedings 
against  me.  I then  sent  him  a bank  order  for  the  amount  of  the  half-year’s  rent,  in  a letter, 
dated  the  30th  of  September,  and  this  bank  order  he  returned  with  a letter,  stating  that  it 
was  not  the  full  amount  of  rent  due  to  his  mother,  and  he  could  not  consent  to  receive  it. 
The  full  amount  was  due  that  very  day.  I then,  on  the  9th  of  October,  wrote  again,  saying 
that  I was  prepared  to  pay  the  rent,  if  he  would  forward  a receipt  by  return  of  post  to  any 
friend  in  Kanturk,  or  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  I woidd  pay  the  money  to 
that  person;  and  I wrote  to  Mrs.  Callaghan,  saying  that  her  son  was  inclined  to  be  severe. 

5.  Had  there  been  previous  to  that  frequent  applications  to  you  for  the  rent  ? — Before 
that  time  there  were  none.  There  might  be  applications  to  my  hither,  as  he  farms  the  land, 
which  I do  not  know  of;  but  there  was  never  any  application  for  rent  for  two  years  before 
made  to  me. 

6.  When  did  you  pay  the  rent  ?— I sent  it  by  Mr.  Jones,  when  he  went  to  Dubhn,  previous 
to  the  commencement  of  the  term,  and  he  paid  the  rent,  £26  18s.  id,,  and  £2  8s.  Id.  for 
costs.  Mr.  Jones’s  letter,  enclosing  the  receipt,  was  dated  the  16th  of  November.  I should 
add,  that  the  year  previous  to  this  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Callaghan,  of  Kanturk,  without 
ever  apprising  me  or  my  father,  so  far  as  I know,  or  ever  asking  for  the  rent  due,  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  or  the  latter  end  of  October,  came  on  the  land  and  made  a distress, 
and  on  the  evening  of  that  day  he  apprised  my  father  that  the  distress  was  made.  The 
following  day  I went  from  Buttevant  to  Kanturk,  and  took  the  rent,  and  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses  tendered  the  rent.  I required  tithe  or  rent-charge,  my  lease  bearing  date  in  1836. 

I said  to  him,  “ According  to  my  lease,  my  rent  was  so  much,  and  I was  willing  to  pay  it, 
and  the  costs  incurred  by  the  distress  on  the  previous  day  I was  ready  to  pay.  The  rent 
was  £26  1 8s.  4c7.  Mr.  Callaghan  refused  taking  it.  I then  had  to  go  to  Cork  and  get  a replevin, 
and  when  1 replevined  the  goods,  Mr.  Callaghan,  of  Dublin,  who  is  an  attorney,  served  me 
with  a notice  that  he  would  not  require  tithes,  and  I then  dropped  all  proceedings,  as  my 
profession  necessarily  leads  me  to  live  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  though  I was  taken  once 
and  my  brother  twice  on  the  business  of  the  replevin  to  Cork. 

7.  What  were  the  costs  ? — Something  under  £l.  I am  actuated  by  no  personal  feeling 
in  making  this  statement. 

8.  How  many  parties  were  holding  between  you  and  the  head  landlord  ? — I understand 
that  Mrs.  Callaghan,  under  whom  I hold,  is  tenant  to  a Mr.  Atkins,  who  in  right  of  his  wife,  a 
Miss  Campion,  holds  under  a Mr.  M'Cormick,  who  holds  under  Mr.  Aldworth  of  Newmarket, 
who  is  the  proprietor  in  fee ; therefore  I am  the  fifth  tenant  under  the  head  landlord. 

9.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer,  arising  out  of  what  you  have  stated  ? h o ; but  I 
can  say,  with  very  few  exceptions,  when  tenants  hold  under  the  head  landlord  they  are 
much  more  kindly  treated  than  when  they  hold  under  a middleman. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

James  Hunt,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Aldworth,  near  Mallow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A land  agent. 

3.  Are  you  extensively  connected  with  the  management  of  land,  as  a land  agent  — 
Yes ; I have  twelve  or  thirteen  agencies  in  different  parts  of  the  country, — but  three  or 
four  in  this  neighbourhood. 

4.  About  what  extent  ? — About  £15,000  a year. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — This  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  a little  to  the 
south-west  of  Mallow,  and  the  north. 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  district  improving  ? — Indeed  not  very 
much. 

7.  Have  you  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  school,  or  superintendents,  in  the 
district  ? — W e have  a farming  society,  which  may  be  considered  in  its  infancy ; it  has  not 
done  very  much. 

S.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Lime,  chiefly,  and  dung. 

9.  Are  there  many  persons  holding  in  common,  or  joint  tenancy  ? — Some  few,  but  not 
many. 

10.  In  what  maimer  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  ? — It  is  half-yearly. 

1 1 . When  a place  is  out  of  lease,  how  is  the  rent  fixed — by  proposal  ? — No  ; valuation. 

12.  What  class  of  persons  axe  usually  employed  to  value  the  land  ? — The  agent,  and  his 
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assistants,  and  perhaps  the  landlord  will  accompany  them.  The  bailiffs  are  the  assistants 
to  the  a, cent ; they  are  generally  farmers. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district  ?— In  the  district  I speak 
of,  from  IS.?,  to  20s.  an  English  acre,  where  grounds  have  been  let  recently. 

14.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— I cannot  answer  that 
question ; the  valuation  has  been  very  unsatisfactory — sometimes  it  is  over  and  sometimes 
it  is  under  the  rent.  The  tenants  paying  a fair  rent,  do  not  think  it  has  been  fairly  carried 
out,  whether  from  ignorance  I cannot  say. 

15.  IIow  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — From  five  to 
six  months ; in  some  cases  I give  them  a year  s time. 

16.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bills  among  the  small  tenants?— 
Very  little.  I have  had  very  little  to*  do  in  that  way  with  those  men. 

17.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  discount  they  have  to  pay  ? — The  usual  rate  charged  bv 
the  bank.  It  is  carried  through  the  bank : I have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  I try  to  keep 
the  tenants  out  of  it. 

IS.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers? — Yen- 
little.  In  the  spring  he  takes  money  from  the  butter  merchant ; when  according  to  the 
number  of  cows  lie  may  have  be  is  advanced  a certain  sum,  which  he  pays  off  by  the  butter 
in  the  course  of  the  season. 

19.  Do  you  know  the  arrangement  usually  entered  into  ? — No  : but  I believe  it  to  be  a 
very  bad  system.  At  the  same  time,  the  lender,  the  butter  merchant,  has  a great  deal  to 
run  the  risk  of,  and  very  severe  risks : they  are  not  so  fairly  dealt  with  as  they  should  be. 

20.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — The  usual 
mode  is  distress,  and  ejectment. 

21.  Which  is  the  more  general  ? — I can  only  speak  for  myself.  I have  partially  seized, 
to  try  and  frighten  them,  more  than  any  thing  else.  In  very  few  instances  I have  been 
driven  to  it  except  in  a wild  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Donomore  I have  been 
twelve  years  agent,  on  the  property  of  the  representatives  of  Mr.  Lambert,  and  I have 
only  had  one  ejectment.  That  was  a party  who  owed  four  or  live  years’  rent,  and  it  waa 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  liim. 

22.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants? — No;  there  have  not 
been  arrears  upon  the  properties  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  ton  miles  from  this  there  bare 
been  arrears  ; and  after  carrying  them  on  six  or  eight  years  they  were  struck  off.  and  the 
tenants  commenced  anew,  which  lias  turned  out  a had  plan,  as  it  gave  a premium  for  a 
tenant  to  get  into  arrear,  and  it  became  necessary  to  make  examples,  all  which  might  have 
been  avoided.  I was  agent  to  another  extensive  property,  of  Mr.  McCarthy,  of  Carnavou; 
he  had  £150  on  loan  from  the  tenants,  and  I paid  them  the  interest  for  nine  years  myself. 
When  I became  agent  for  that  property.  I found  in  the  books  of  the  former  agent  notes 
to  the  amount  of  £60  or  £70,  for  rent  they  bad  nut  paid.  The  landlord  desired  that  the 
notes  of  all  the  tenants  should  be  taken,  and  that  they  might  either  go  for  them  or  not.  as 
they  pleased.  They  gave  him  up  the  money;  they  had  the  money  in  Mr.  McCarthy's 
hands,  and  I was  paying  them  interest  for  it  at  the  time.  There  was  a tenant  who  would 
not  pay  in  Donomore.  I found  it  necessary  to  distrain  the  man.  I was  about  to  sell  his 
cattle,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  only  a sum  of  £15  he  owed,  and  asked  me  to  wait  a few 
minutes : I did,  and  lie  went  into  the  house  and  brought  me  out  the  money. 

23.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — No,  not  by 
me ; I give  a receipt  up  to  a day.  I take  money  on  account,  and  give  a receipt,  not  filled 
up,  with  the  memorandum  ou  the  back  of  it.  for  the  sum  received  ; and  when  he  completes 
it  I fill  in  the  receipt,  and  give  it  to  him — that  is,  that  he  may  have  something  to  show 
against  me. 

24.  Generally  throughout  the  district  arc  the  receipts  of  rent  on  account? — I believe 
there  is  a vast  deal  received  on  aecouut.  I have  come  into  accounts  that  I have  found  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  unravelling,  and  it  has  caused  a great  deal  of  unpleasant  work ; 
but  it  is  a system  I never  pursued.  L always  tried  to  make  them  clear  up.  I was  appointed 
agent  to  a property  some  little  time  since  where  I never  could  unravel  the  accounts.  A 
man  sent  in  a bag  of  wheat,  or  a bag  of  oats,  and  the  tiling  could  not  he  unravelled ; but 
that  docs  not  occur  very  otten.  The  tenants  1 have  found  the  worst  circumstanced  arc 
those  who  have  long  leases.  I was  looking  over  the  leases  made  by*  old  Mr.  Lambert  in 
1792,  and  with  those  tenants  I have  had  more  difficulty  than  with  leases  made  in  1822. 
The  men  with  the  lea-  es  of  le21  and  1S22  are  of  an  industrious  and  cleanly  turn,  compared 
to  the  others. 

25.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — A great  deal  to  subletting,  and  a great  deal  from 
indolence,  and  having  a very  small  rent  and  no  occasion  to  exert  themselves;  but  a great 
deal  more  to  subletting,  and  bringing  four  or  five  families  upon  ground  only  able  to  sup- 
port one. 

26.  M hen  a lease  tails  where  there  has  been  a subletting,  what  course  do  you  take  ? — I 
have  hitherto  tried  to  continue  them,  paying  an  increased  rent,  if  they  were  able  to  go  on. 
not  an  exorbitant-  rent : but  iu  some  instances  1 have  been  obliged  to  get  rid  of  a gooe 
many — that  is.  where  the  population  is  excessive. 

27.  What  do  you  call  a population  excessive? — I think  that  every  man  ought  to  hold 
twenty  to  thirty  acres  of  ground.  I have  let  them  hold  less  than  that;  but  upon  less  than 
that  a man  cannot  clothe  himself  and  support  Iris  family. 

28.  When  you  have  removed  tenants  have  you  made  anv  allowance.  ? — I have  given  them 
their  crops  and  their  houses  till  the  20th  of  March.  That  lias  been  the  chief  thing  I h*™ 
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done.  I had  a district  of  upwards  of  2.000  acres  out  of  lease  four  or  five  years  since  and 
I do  not  think  I turned  out  a single  tenant.  There  were  upwards  of  100  tenants  upon  it 

29.  Do  you  find  the  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ?— I do.  and  I find  them  anxious  for 
this  reason— they  come  to  me  and  say,  “ Sir,  we  want  to  marry  our  son.  If  vou  give  us  a 
lease,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a fortune."  That  fortune  will  portion  off  the  daughters,  and 
remove  so  many  off  the  farm ; hut  I never  expressed  any  thought  of  the  landlord  takum 
advantage  of  the  improvements,  which  I am  sorry  to  say  are  not  ranch  made  hv  the 
tenants. 

30.  Have  they  been  made  by  the  landlord  ?— Not  a great  deal  hv  them ; hut  they  are 
beginning.  The  other  day  I allowed  £50  to  an  improving  tenant : and  I have  allowed  for 
draining,  and  a good  deal  for  liming. 

31.  is  the  practice  of  making  allowances  to  tenants  for  agricultural  improvements  becom- 
ing more  general?— I think  it  is;  hut  at  the  same  time  where  a tenant  has  a good 
interest,  the  landlord  feels  he  is  not  called  upon,  and  the  tenant  does  not  make  the  improve- 
ments he  should.  The  tenants  wish  to  take  what  thev  can  out  of  the  land,  and  put  what 
they  can  into  their  purse  : it  is  very  short  sighted. 

32.  Is  there  any  system  of  assisting  the  tenants  in  improving  the  land  or  buildings  by 
gentlemen  in  your  neighbourhood  ?—' There  is  no  immediate  instance.  They  do  it  where 
they  see  an  industrious  farmer.  Sir.  Is'ewman  has  allowed  for  draining  wet  ground,  and 
Mr.  Crofton  has  allowed  a good  deal  for  draining  and  for  liming. 

33.  What  is  the  general  arrangement  in  reference  to  draining  ? — To  allow  about  one-half 
of  the  expense. 

34.  Is  any  extra  rent  put  on  in  consequence  of  that  ?— No,  none  whatever.  Mr.  Long- 
field  is  making  improvements  upon  his  property  from  which  he  cannot  derive  any  profit. 
There  is  a lease  tor  two  lives  as  good  as  his  own,  and  a lease  in  reversion  against  him.  He 
is  embanking  a river  that  will  cost  him  upwards  of  £100.  I have  already  paid  £70,  and 
the  party  making  it  says  it  will  he  upwards  of  £100.  He  is  only  tenant  for  life,  and  will 
most  probably  never  see  the  encl  of  the  lease,  or  his  son  either  perhaps. 

35.  Do  any  impediments  to  improvements  of  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  interest  of  the  proprietor  in  the  estate — as,  for  example,  his  being  tenant  for  life,  or 
holding  for  a limited  number  of  years  ? — I think  that  the  proprietor  would  he  disinclined, 
where  he  has  a family  to  provide  for,  to  improve  to  any  extent.  Mr.  Longfield  has  younger 
children,  and  is  likely  to  have  a large  family,  and  the  property  is  settled  upon  the  eldest 
son  by  a former  marriage,  so  that  he  can  never  derive  any  advantage  from  it. 

36.  Do  you  think  facilities  would  be  given  for  improvements  if'  persons  who  are  strict 
tenants  for  life  had  the  power  of  burdening  the  estate  with  the  whole  or  a portion  of  tho 
expense  of  permanent  improvements  ? — That  would  he  a very  dangerous  thing.  Some 
landlords  would  lay  it  out  properly,  but  some  would  lay  it  out  in  things  that  would  not 
improve  the  property.  It  would  be  a very  dangerous  tiling.  The  system  is  pursued  in 
Scotland  to  a certain  degree,  where  they  are  more  advanced  than  we  are.  They  are  of  a 
very  different  stamp. 

. 37.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large  farmers  are  getting 
richer ? — There  are  some  who  are  getting  very  comfortable  in  this  neighbourhood. 

.38.  Do  you  think  there  are  a few  of  the  large  farmers  getting  better  who  are  indus- 
trious '? — Yes,  they  are.  Industrious  families  wherever  they  have  gone  have  succeeded.  I 
am  not  acquainted  with  any  who  have  not. 

39.  Do  you  think  the  small  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I cannot  judge  of  that,  except 
from  the  fortunes  I have  heard  of  their  giving  to  their  daughters,  and  I think  latterly  they 
have  not  been  able  to  give  so  largely,  but  they  are  giving  tolerable  fortunes  for  their 
daughters.  That  is  the  only  way  I can  judge.  The)*  make  no  show.  They  save  their  money. 

40.  What  fortunes  have  you  known  recently  given  ? — I can  only  speak  from  hearsay.  I 
heard  ot  a man  who  gave  his  daughter  £150,  who  paid  me  £80  Irish  as  rent. 

41.  Are  the  labourers  as  a class  getting  richer? — I do  not  think  they  are.  The  labourers 
to  fanners  have  (id.  a day,  and  they  get  a house  and  half  an  acre  of  ground,  for  which  they 
charge  355.  or  40s.  They  are  to  work  out  that  rent,  and  any  thing  over  that  they  receive 
m kind  or  in  money;  but  they  feed  the  men,  that  they  may  make  them  stronger  and  better 
able  to  work  than  letting  them  teed  themselves.  A gentleman’s  labourer  gets  Sd.  a day, 
except  in  harvest  time,  when  it  is  higher — 10c?.  and  Is. 

42.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — -Sot  a great  many.  There 
have  been  a few  from  the  roguery  of  parties ; for  instance  one  man  I know  set  Iiis  ground 
to  a tenant,  and  after  having  set  it,  and  given  possession,  he  made  a lease  to  another.  Then 
the  other  party  came  to  take  possession.  They  had  a battle,  and  there  was  bloodshed. 
Another  case  I heard  of  lately, — a man  married  his  daughter,  and  promised  to  give  half 
what  he  had  to  his  son-in-law.  Another  married  another,  and  he  promised  one-tliird  to 
that  man.  Another  married  a third,  and  lie  promised  one-third  to  that  man  ; and  that  is 
going  on  before  me  at  present.  That  is  all  roguery  among  themselves. 

43.  What  are  the  fees  usually  to  the  bailiffs  or  drivers  on  enforcing  rent  ? — That  depends 
upon  what  you  agree  upon.  I give  mine  10(2.  a day.  For  a day  and  night  he  has  Is.  Sd. 
winle  in  charge  of  this  distress.  The  driver  on  the  estate  has  a salary  from  the  landlord, 
aud  he  has  to  do  all  the  work.  If  he  has  extra  work,  such  as  remaining  in  charge  of  croj>s, 
he  must  he  paid. 

44.  ^Te  there  any  fees  usually  given  to  agents  on  granting  leases  or  accepting  pro- 
posals?— I have  heard  of  it.  I have  been  offered  the  ru-n  of  £2l>0.  I,  of  course,  aid  not 
take  it.  It  was  no  part  of  my  practice. 
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45.  Under  wliat  circumstances  was  it  offered?— It  was  to  get  a renewal  of  a lease- 
Other  cases  of  a similar  kind  occurred,  but  they  have  discontinued  it  now ; they  find  it  is 
of  no  use.  It  was  upon  a property  near  Kinsale.  He  was  a middleman.  He  sent  in  a 
new  proposal,  and  he  told  me  he  would  give  me  £200  if  I let  him  have  it. 

46.  Was  it  a fair  rent  which  he  offered  ?— It  was  not  any  thing  equal  to  it.  I set  it  to 
all  the  tenants,  and  I realised  £300  or  £400  a year  more  than  he  offered. 

47.  When  that  was  offered  to  you  was  there  any  understanding  endeavoured  to  be 

established  ? The  understanding  was.  if  you  procure  it  for  me  you  shall  have  that. 

48.  Was  it  understood  it  was  to  he  procured  for  that  person  at  the  rent  he  offered  ?— 
Yes. 

49.  Has  much  difficulty  arisen  in  your  neighbourhood  as  to  the  applotment  of  the 
county  cess  ? — No,  not  as  to  the  applotment,  but  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  unpleasant- 
ness as  to  the  collection.  The  applotment  is  given  out  by  the  baronial  collector.  The 
warrant  is  to  a farmer  on  the  townland,  and  he  applots  it  according  to  the  valuation  for 
several  years  since,  according  to  each  valuation  so  much  in  the  pound.  But  a very  unfair 
thing  appears  to  me  to  be  this,  that  that  is  lodged  with  a farmer  upon  the  ploughland  to 
collect.  He  is  made  the  collector,  and  the  baronial  collector  has  only  to  sit  in  his  office  and 
receive  the  sums  brought  in. 

50.  What  are  the  baronial  inspectors  paid  ? — Ninepence  in  the  pound  ; and  they  made 
a rule  lately  only  to  allow  Gd.  In  Duhallow  it  is  9 d. 

51.  When  is  the  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — I have  been 
in  the  habit  of  allowing  it  when  paid.  If  a man  comes  to  me  with  the  rent  due  last  May, 
and  he  paid  the  rate  in  June  or  July  since,  I allow  it ; though  I do  not  conceive  that  I am 
bound  to  allow  it,  inasmuch  as  the  rent  was  due  previous  to  the  rate  being  struck,  still  I 
have  allowed  it. 

52.  Have  you  any  suggestions  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — The 
only  suggestion  that  occurs  to  me  is,  that  I see  no  benefit  arising  whatever  from  leases.  It 
is  far  better,  if  the  landlords  would  adopt  it  generally,  not  to  grant  leases,  but  charge  a 
rent,  allowing  the  tenant  for  improvements,  and  pointing  out  what  those  improvements 
should  be — draining  and  manuring.  I recollect  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  passing  over 
some  property  many  years  since ; it  was  in  a very  wild  state,  covered  with  rocks,  and  the 
landlord  charged  a high  rent,  but  he  allowed  for  taking  the  rocks  off  and  building  walls, 
and  he  improved  his  property  by  that.  If  they  had  granted  leases  they  would  never  have 
taken  the  rocks  off.  A similar  thing  took  place  upon  the  property  of  the  son-in-law  of 
Mr.  Newman.  He  had  some  very  wild  laud.  He  charged  a smart  rent,  and  said,  “ I will 
allow  you  so  much  for  manuring  and  draining.”  He  has  had  that  property  highly  im- 
proved. and  the  rent  paid.  All  those  properties  I have  had  to  do  with  where  there  have 
been  long  leases  there  has  not  been  any  improvement.  Under  those  granted  in  1792  the 
land  is  in  a very  uncultivated  state ; it  is  not  drained.  And  so  upon  Mr.  Longfield’s 
property,  which  was  moderately  set  upon  long  leases,  and  no  improvement  has  taken  place. 
I think  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  merely  look  to  getting  what  they  can  off  the  land  to  make 
a purse  and  portion  their  daughters. 

53.  Have  you  considered  how  far  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  remuneration  by  law 
in  the  case  of  permanent  improvements  by  tenants  in  substitution  for  tenure  ? — I have  not 
considered  that.  It  would  be  a hard  case  to  have  it  made  compulsory  by  law,  many 
landlords  cannot  afford  it,  they  are  so  much  encumbered  they  cannot  spend  much  in  the 
improvement  of  the  land. 

54.  Suppose  the  remuneration  should  be  made  contingent  upon  the  dispossession  of  the 
tenant,  or  the  raising  of  his  rent,  in  that  case  would  not  the  landlord  be  free  from  the 
necessity  of  paying,  unless  on  those  events  taking  place  ? — Yes,  he  would. 

55.  Then  improvement  being  so  much  required  in  the  country,  and  essential,  can  you 
suggest  any  other  means  by  which  improvements  could  be  secured,  besides  tenure  or 
remuneration  ? — I cannot.  It  occurs  to  me  that  improvement  is  necessary,  but  how  to  carry 
it  out  in  law,  I cannot  say;  though  I could  easily  point  out  to  landlords  how  they  could  do  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .1 

Paul  Smith,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Lohort  Castle,  near  Mallow. 

2.  Are  you  agent  to  Lord  Egmont  ? — Yes. 

3.  Do  you  hold  any  other  agencies  ? — No. 

4.  Is  the  property  with  which  you  are  connected  extensive  in  point  of  area  ? Indeed  it 

is ; it  is  in  different  districts,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  land,  about  5,000  acres.  It  was 
held  at  one  time  under  leases,  as  generally  the  property  is  in  this  country ; but  about  the 
year  1825,  the  late  Lord  Arden,  who  was  then  the  landlord,  did  awav  with  those  leases,  and 
got  his  tenantry  to  give  them  up  by  getting  a reduction  of  rent : he  also  paid  half  the  county 

rates  for  them,  and  made  them  allowances  for  improvements  of  every  kind he  gave  them 

yearly  leases. 

5.  In  what  manner  does  he  arrange  as  to  the  county  rate  ?— The  tenants  pay  the  rate, 
and  in  settling  the  rent  I allow  them  half ; they  produce  the  collector’s  receipt,  the  half  of 
which  is  so  much  rent. 

6.  When  the  leases  were  so  taken  up,  did  it  happen  that  there  were  many  under-tenants 
upon  the  property  ?— In  some  places ; upon  one  farm  there  was  an  expired  lease. 

7;  How  did  he  deal  with  the  under-tenants  when  there  were  any? I am  not  aware 
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whether  there  were  any  under-tenants  at  those  places,  except  labourers  to  farmers.  There 
were  three  instances  where  the  farmers  did  not  give  up  their  leases  but  preferred  to  hold  ; 
in  most  cases  they  came  into  terms. 

S.  What  extent  of  improvement  has  been  made  upon  that  property  since  that  system 
was  adopted  ? — There  was  one  farm  that  was  in  the  west  of  the  barony  of  Duhallow.  near 
Millstreet,  it  was  set  by  Lord  Arden  to  Lord  Avonmore ; he  had  it  under-let  to  another,  and 
he  had  it  let  again  to  several  tenants— it  was  a mountain  heath.  When  Lord  Avonmore’s 
lease  expired,  Lord  Arden  divided  it  into  nine  farms  and  thirteen  lots,  of  four  acres  each. 
Two  or  three  of  the  farmers  who  had  held  under  Lord  Avonmore  were  chosen  tenants  for 
some  of  the  farms,  and  for  the  others  men  of  capital  were  chosen  ; and  for  the  thirteen 
lots  he  chose  people  who  had  held  small  lots  under  Lord  Avonmore  and  gave  them  those 
lots.  Then  he  built  on  the  farms  good  houses— the  nine  cost  over  £700 ; on  the  thirteen 
lots  he  built  thirteen  cottages,  that  cost  £255,  and  each  cottage  aud  lot  he  let  to  these  poor 
people  for  £2  a year. 

9.  In  what  year  did  that  take  place  ?— Between  1825  and  1830 ; he  also  made  two  long 
roads  through  the  mountain  farms. 

10.  What  do  they  set  at  now?— At  that  time  he  charged  5s.  9 d.  an  English  acre— that 
was  the  very  highest  rent  then,  and  some  had  let  as  low  as  3s. ; and  a short  time  ago,  when 
the  poor  law  valuation  was  made,  that  5s.  9 d.  was  valued  at  18s.  Besides  that  he  has  made 
allowances  for  planting,  and  ditching,  and  draining. 

11.  When  he  set  it  at  5s.  9 d.  did  he  consider  he  was  setting  it  at  the  full  value? — Not 
the  full  value  in  the  opinion  of  others,  but  a fair  rent  according  to  his  opinion,  to  enable 
the  tenants  to  live  well,  which  was  his  chief  wish. 

12.  Have  the  tenantry  improved  much  in  their  circumstances  ? — Yes,  very  much,  they 
are  looked  on  as  much  better  off  than  any  of  the  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood. 

13.  Do  they  express  any  wish  for  leases'?— They  do  not  express  it : they  would  rather  have 
leases  at  the  present  rent  than  have  a yearly  lease  ; but  many  of  them  told  me  they  would 
rather  have  a yearly  lease  than  pay  the  rent  with  a long  lease  which  other  landlords  would 
let  it  for. 

14.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  by  the  parties  to  sublet? — No,  that  has  been  made  a 
particular  requirement — they  cannot  sublet. 

15.  Is  the  new  system  of  agriculture  spreading  ? — Yes;  they  grow  clover,  and  a rotation 
of  crops  has  been  introduced. 

16.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  for  draining? — Yes ; it  was  mostly  open  mountain,  the 
ditches  serve  as  drains,  besides  being  a shelter  when  furze  was  sown  upon  the  banks. 

17.  Was  any  allowance  made  for  the  improvements  ? — Yes,  they  get  an  allowance  in  the 
half-year’s  rent,  or  the  year’s  rent.  I have  not  been  the  agent  there  all  the  time ; my 
father  was  first  appointed. 

18.  What  means  were  taken  to  ascertain  that  the  improvements  were  permanent  and 
properly  made  ? — By  the  constant  visits  of  the  agent  on  the  property. 

19.  Have  you  any  person  under  you  to  direct  the  manner  in  winch  the  drains  shall  be 
laid  out  ? — No,  not  particularly  for  that  purpose,  but  the  person  who  has  the  sale  of  the 
bogs  in  the  district,  and  I go  there  constantly  myself. 

20.  Did  you  get  an  agricultural  education  ? — No,  but  my  lather  was  an  excellent  man 
of  business,  both  as  a farmer  and  as  an  agent  and  valuator.  He  valued  almost  all  the  county 
of  Cork  for  the  county  cess,  and  the  tithe  valuation. 

21.  Does  the  system  of  allowance  continue  upon  that  estate? — Yes,  it  does.  His 
lordship  has  got  a good  deal  of  land,  and  a limestone  quarry  near  Buttevant,  and  he 
allows  for  house  building.  He  has  allowed  already  £6,500  for  buildings  and  improvements 
since  I first  came  in  1825. 

22.  Can  you  say  whether  the  lands  were  let  much  under  your  father’s  valuation  ? — I 
cannot  say  that,  but  I know  the  lands  immediately  near  me  of  the  same  quality  are  let 
very  much  higher.  I know  land  near  of  the  same  quality  that  pays  30s.  the  Irish  acre. 

23.  What  does  similar  land  of  Lord  Egmont’s  let  for  ? — The  land  that  is  let  for  5s.  9 d. 
an  acre  is  as  good  as  some  land  near  it  that  pays  near  30s. 

24.  Was  it  good  at  the  time  it  was  let? — I think  it  was. 

25.  What  would  it  let  for  now,  if  it  was  let  at  a fair  letting  value  ? — If  I look  to  the 
poor  law  valuation  as  a good  valuation  it  would  let  at  18s. 

26.  Is  Lord  Egmont  a resident  proprietor? — No ; he  resides  in  England,  but  he  has  come 
to  visit  his  estates  regularly  for  the  last  four  years. 

27.  How  was  the  value  laid  on  at  that  time;  was  he  furnished  with  a valuation  of  the 
estate  by  your  father  ? — No,  it  was  just  before  my  father  became  his  agent  that  the  rents 
were  struck.  Lord  Arden  knew  something  of  the  lands  himself,  because  he  had  been  to 
see  them. 

28.  Did  he  fix  the  rent  himself? — Hia  agent  was  Mr.  Purcell  at  the  time;  I do  not 
know  which  of  them  fixed  it.  It  was  always  a plan  of  Lord  Arden,  when  he  wished  to 
get  rid  of  a person,  he  gave  him  a sum  of  money ; or  if  a father  died  and  the  children 
were  young — in  one  case  he  appointed  trustees,  besides  giving  them  the  crops  and  a sum 
of  £200  to  be  used  for  their  advantage  when  they  were  fit  for  it.  He  is  a very  kind  man. 

29.  Acting  in  that  manner,  did  Lord  Egmont  find  any  difficulty  or  any  dissatisfaction,  or 
any  unpleasant  consequences,  when  he  removed  tenants  ? — No,  none  whatever ; because  he 
gave  them  what  was  considered  a fair  sum  to  set  them  up  in  another  place.  He  was  very 
liberal  with  them  in  sums  of  money. 

. 30.  Have  there  been  any  lands  lately  let  on  his  estate  ?— No,  not  very  lately.  There 
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have  been  transfers  of  tenants,  but  at  the  same  rent  as  before.  For  land  near  Churclrtorvtt 
adjoining  the  property  of  Mr.  Tierney,  he  charges  16..  the  statute  acre,  though  in 
thi  neighbourhood.1  they  pay  over  £3  the  Irish  acre.  It  is  less  than  30s.  the  Irish  acre. 
The  present  Lord  Egmont  has  been  only  in  possession  three  years.  His  lather  died  in 


31  Does  the  same  system  still  continue  under  him  ? — Yes,  he  follows  his  father's  plans. 
In  some  cases  he  has  ‘given  slate  and  timber,  and  the  tenant  has  done  the  mason’s  work 
where  much  additional" building  is  required  : and  in  some  cases  he  has  paid  the  entire  cost, 
and  char-red  five  per  cent,  above  the  price  of  the  slate  and  timber,  in  a few  cases. 

32.  Has  he  done  any  thing  towards  labourers'  houses  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  imme- 
diately himself,  but  he  always  requires  the  farmers  to  make  them  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
He  was  verv  anxious  to  establish  schools  on  the  mountain  property,  for  they  were  far  away 
from  the  town  : but,  unfortunately,  the  people  told  him  they  should  be  led  bv  their  priests, 
and  should  not  send  their  children  to  the  school,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up. 

33.  In  connexion  with  what  society  did  he  propose  to  establish  the  schools  ? — Not  in 

connexion  with  any  society,  hut  only  to  have  the  Bible  read,  which  was  the  only  condition. 
The  people  said  they  would  be  very  glad,  hut  they  said  they  could  not  do  it  if  the  priest 
told  them  not  to  do  it.  . 

34.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the  means  of  improving  the  law  of  landlord 
and  tenant  ?— I should  propose  that  the  landlords  should  pay  half  the  county  cess,  and 
should  lower  their  rents  considerably. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Fermoy,  Saturday,  21st  September,  1344. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Mountcashel,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Moore  Park,  Kilwortli,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

2.  Whnr  i»  the  district  with  which  your  lordship  is  most  acquainted  ? — I am  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  a great  part  of  the  barony  of  Condon  and  Clangibbon. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  is  tliat  district  principally  occupied  as  tillage  land,  or  large  grazing 
farms  ? — Generally  tillage  and  coarse  mountain  ground,  but  even  that  is  sometimes  reclaimed 
and  becomes  tillage. 

4.  Is  the  district  very  populous  ? — Yes. 

5.  What  is  the  population  ? — According  to  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
take  the  census  of  Ireland  in  1340,  the  barony  of  Condon  and  Clangibbon  contained  an 
area  of  74,481  statute  acres,  and  the  population  is  stated  to  be  43,213. 

G.  Does  the  barony  contain  any  other  large  town  except  Fermoy  ? — Fermoy  is  the  prin- 
cipal town  in  it,  and  Mitchelstown  the  next.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Fermoy, 
according  to  the  census,  amounted  to  6,379  souls ; then  Mitchelstown,  which  comes  next, 
is  4,1  SI ; then,  I think,  Kilwortli  is  the  next,  which  is  something  under  2,000. 

7.  Does  this  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — Decidedly.  Of  course  there  is  a great  deal  of  waste  land,  mountain 
ground,  which  may  he  brought  into  cultivation. 

8.  Is  the  nature  of  the  ground  such  that,  in  your  lordship’s  opinion,  it  would  -admit  of 
profitable  improvement  ? — I can  scarcely  answer  that.  Some  years  ago  I made  an  experi- 
ment on  some  mountain  land  of  my  own,  and  reclaimed  about  forty  acres,  at  an  expense  of 
about  £S  an  acre,  which  I was  in  the  habit  of  letting  at  Is.  an  acre  in  a wild  state.  As  I 
laid  out  £8  an  acre,  the  rent  ought  to  have  been  increased  8s.,  and  I ought  to  have  let  it 
at  9s.  an  acre,  hut  I did  not  think  that  would  be  a fair  rent  to  ask  from  any  poor  person, 
and  therefore  I would  not  set  it ; but  I have  let  a great  part  of  my  mountain  since  to  poor 
people,  who  have  built  houses  upon  it,  and  I let  it  so  exceedingly  cheap  that  they  contrived 
by  degrees  to  bring  in  one  acre  in  one  year,  and  another  in  another,  and  by  that  means 
they  are  able  to  live,  whereas  before  they  were  starving ; and  by  that  means  they  succeed 
in  bringing  their  little  miserable  farms  into  cultivation.  I only  let  such  land  at  Is.  an  acre 
nominally,  but  I give  them  more  than  that  in  various  ways. 

9.  Is  there  any  public  work  which  in  your  opinion  would  be  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  this  part  of  the  country?— The  principal  and  the  most  important 
one  would  be,  the  making  the  river  Blackwater  navigable,  which  is  1 am  certain  perfectly 
practicable ; and  in  that  I am  borne  out  by  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Jones,  the  civil  engineer, 
who  has  had  under  his  superintendence  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Shannon ; and  I have  got  his  report  here,  which  I received  only  a few  days  ago,  together 
with  the  maps,  which  prove  its  practicability  and  capability. 

10.  Would  you  describe  shortly  the  nature  of  the  contemplated  work? — About  two 
years  ago,  or  something  more,  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  or  myself  first  imagined  that  the 
river  Blackwater  could  be  rendered  navigable.  I had  long  entertained  that  idea,  and  upon 
entering  into  a communication  with  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  I was  confirmed  in  my  belief. 
We  accordingly  exerted  ourselves  to  promote  it  in  every  way  possible ; but  meeting  with  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  some  few  gentlemen,  who  said  it  was  impracticable. 
However,  in  order  to  prove  my  opinion  to  be  right,  I built  some  large  boats,  some  about 
seventy  feet  long,  and  about  eleven  or  twelve  feet  in  width,  and  those  boats  upon  trial  were 
found  to  answer ; we  were  able  to  pass  over  the  shallows,  and  come  up  to  Fermoy ; and 
thousands  of  people  were  assembled  to  see  us  perform  this  feat,  which  was  thought  to  be 
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impossible.  This  encouraged  us  to  go  on.  Sir  Richard  Musgrave  then  purchased  a steamer, 
which  he  now  uses  at  the  lower  end  of  the  river,  near  to  Youghal,  where  the  river  is  much 
deeper,  and  this  steamer,  which  is  called  the  Star,  plies  now  daily  from  Youghal  to  Cappo- 
uin : but  although  he  was  perfectly  successful  in  establishing  the  steamer,  still  it  was 
asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  over  the  rapids  which  occasionally  are  found  in  the 
river,  and  also  the  shallows.  However,  we  made  some  trips,  I acknowledge  with  some 
little' difficulty,  but  we  got  to  Lismore,  and  the  steamer  was  able  to  return.  Sir  Richard 
Muswe  performed  this  trip  two  or  three  times,  with  some  little  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  shallows.  I was  then  so  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  this  measure  that  I applied 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  requesting  that  they  would  give  an  order  to  Colonel  Jones  to 
gurvey  and  report  upon  the  practicability  of  this  important  measure.  He  accordingly  came 
to  my  house,  and  I took  him  in  one  of  my  flat-bottomed  boats  up  to  Ferrnoy — there  was  no 
difficulty  in  it  whatever ; and  wo  then  returned  down  the  river,  where  there  is  a weir  across 
the  river,  and  where  I had  some  fears  myself  that  the  weir  would  prevent  any  further 
passage ; but  I had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  another  boat  below  the  weir,  and  we 
stepped  out  of  one  boat  into  the  other,  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  and  got  to 
Lismore  without  any  inconvenience.  In  one  or  two  cases  we  perhaps  might  touch  the 
ground,  but  we  were  able  to  get  down  perfectly  well.  Colonel  Jones  was  greatly  pleased 
that  I had  succeeded,  and  he  told  me  at  once  that  he  saw,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  no  real 
impediment  in  the  way ; but  that  it  would  of  course  he  necessary,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  give  a proper  report,  to  send  engineers  to  take  soundings  and  measurements,  and  to. 
make  the  calculations  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  labour  which  would  be 
requisite,  and  where  locks  and  soforth  should  be  made.  He  suggested  that  one  or  two  cuts 
might  be  made,  to  avoid  certain  rapids ; hut  he  told  me  that  this  would  take  some  time, 
and  as  government  would  not  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  the  survey,  that  a certain 
aura  must  be  raised  for  the  purpose,  which  was  most  readily  complied  with  by  the  gentlemen 
and  shopkeepers  along  the  lino  and  in  the  town  of  Fermoy — the  fanners  contributed  most 
willingly;  we  thus  raised  £150,  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  for  making  the  surveys.  It  is 
only  this  last  summer  that  the  surveys  have  been  completed,  and  it  is  only  within  these  few 
days  that  I have  received  the  report  of  Colonel  Jones,  and  the  plans  and  sections,  which 
have  been  forwarded  to  me  from  Dublin  by  him. 

11.  Will  you  furnish  the  commissioners  with  a copy  of  the  report  ? — Certainly. 

[The  witness  delivered  in  the  same,  which  is  asfolloivs  : — ] 

Shannon  Office,  Custom  House,  Dublin, 

September  12  tli,  1844. 

River  Blackwater,  Counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford. 

Ml  Lord, — In  pursuance  of  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treasury 
that  I might  make  an  examination  and  report  of  the  river  Blackwater,  with  a view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  navigation,  I have  now  the  honour  to  report  the  result  of  that  examination,  and  to  forward 
herewith  the  plans  and  sections  of  the  shoals,  as  surveyed  by  Mr.  Renton,  C.E.,  who  was  selected  by 
me  for  that  duty. — See  paper  D.  The  survey  embraces  that  part  of  the  river  Blackwater  extending 
from  the  tide-way  below  the  dock  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  canal,  at  Lismore,  up  to  the  bridge 
m the  town  of  Fermoy,  being  a distance  of  seventeen  aud  a half  miles ; it  was  this  portion  of  the 
nver  only  which  was  examined,  with  a view  to  its  being  made  navigable.  Mr.  Renton’s  report  is 
herewith  enclosed,  marked  A,  as  also  a copy  of  the  written  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Renton,  marked 
B;  in  addition  to  these  instructions,  verbal  ones  were  also  given  to  him  by  me  when  at  Lismore  and 
fermoy,  at  the  period  he  commenced  his  operations.  To  your  lordship,  who  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  river  Blackwater,  it  is  not  necessary  that  I should  give  a topographical 
description  of  the  features  and  character  of  the  valley  through  which  this  river  passes  to  the  sea,  nor 
o the  sudden  inundations  to  which  it  is  subjected  in  periods  of  heavy  rain,  which  rise  to  the  height  of 
leV-  m *Q  .t'ventJ-four  hours,  extending  to  the  high  ground  bounding  the  valley  on  each  side,  and 
as  rapidly  passing  away.  The  first,  point  to  he  considered  was  the  manner  in  which  the  navigation 
d most  economically  and  effectively  be  carried  up  from  the  tide-way  below  Lismore  bridge  to  still 
a er  above  the  salmon  weir,  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  ornamental  grounds.  The  Duke 
evonshire  s lock  and  canal  is  one  and  a quarter  mile  in  length,  which  terminates  in  a basin  at  the 
g road  from  Lismore  to  Cappoquin,  and  close  to  the  bridge  over  the  Blackwater,  receiving  its 
the ^r?isi° L e r ky  a feeder  from  the  Owcnashad  river,  which,  passing  under  the  high  road,  falls  into 
suitahl  f Wa*i?r  a sk°rV^stance  below  the  bridge.  This  canal  having  been  constructed  upon  a scale 
e or  the  navigation  up  to  Fermoy,  it  is  proposed  not  to  alter  hut  take  advantage  of  this  work, 
salnm*'  °°  ^e  navigation  from  the  canal  basin,  by  the  river  course,  to  the  stilL  water  above  the 
J»«ib?  Weir"  i v ?,ccon?pbsh  this,  by  trespassing  upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  property  as  little  as 
^amp',S<|Vera  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome — 1st,  to  pass  the  mail-coach  road ; 2nd,  to  avoid  the 
we;r.  £ j S at  Terry  Inch,  facing  the  castle,  between  the  mail-coacli  road  and  the  salmon 

navicat'  l i ^ sa*m.on  weL'  itself.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  was  necessary  that  the  line 

<rf  the  Lr  fake  a direction  which  would  allow  it  to  pass  through  the  opening  formed  by  one 

below  the  Vc  l could  only  be  effected  by  running  into  the  channel  of  the  Blackwater, 

water  level  "th  0t  Uwenaslmd  river,  the  level  of  the  bed  of  this  stream.  With  respect  to  the 
as  the  river”1  6 Cana^  an^  t^e  high  road  not  permitting  the  canal  to  pass  either  under  or  over  it,  and 
has  been  t0  ^ sa'mon  weir,  presents  a good  navigable  channel,  that  portion  of  the  river 

this  arranp-pn1  & a S*^e  cut  an^  fo°k>  to  communicate  with  the  river  above  the  weir ; by  adopting 

at  all  times  th™  • .ornamental  grounds  remain  untouched,  as  also  the  salmon  weir  itself.  To  ensure 
across  the  river^'k^'L  °^.  water  for  the  navigation,  a regulating  weir  is  proposed  to  he  thrown 
This  weir  will  k^  ™e  ^ead  ^lg  Island,  which  will  maintain  the  water  above  it  to  a uniform  level. 

Tart  niS°  Construc^ed-  as  not  to  impede  the  passage  of  salmon,  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  con- 


21s<  Sept.,  1844. 

800. 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Mountcashel. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


21  $t  Sept.,  1844.  sideration  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  make  this  weir  answer  for  the 

fishery,  instead  of  the  long  and  badly  constructed  one  now  existing,  and  which,  from  its  great  extent, 

800.  must  be  very  expensive  to  maintain  in  proper  order.  Having  accomplished  the  ascent  of  the  river  to 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  tke  stm  water  a{,0Te  the  salmon  weir,  all  engineering  difficulties  may  be  considered  as  overcome,  the 

of  Mounlcashel.  WQrks  above  this  point  being  confined  to  the  simple  operations  of  building  the  required  number 
locks,  with  regulating  weirs,  and  the  removal  of  the  shoals  ; the  latter  can  be  easily  accomplished  bi- 
excavation,  as” from  the  examination  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Renton,  and  partially  by  nivseif 
there  is  no  appearance  of  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  the  shoals  appear  to  be  formed  by  depositions 
of  gravel  and  sand,  brought  down  by  the  mountain  streams,  in  addition  to  which  a most  pernicious 
practice  prevails  of  throwing  every  thing  in  the  way  of  stones  or  rubbish,  produced  by  the  clearing 
the  adjacent  lands  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  be  carried  down  bv  the  next  floods,  thereby  increas- 
in<r  the  previously  existing  impediments,  and  the  free  discharge  of  the  water  in  winter.  Sueha 
practice  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned,  and  whether  the  improvement  of  the  river  for  navigation 
should  be  carried  into  effect  or  not,  an  immediate  stop  ought  to  be  put  to  a proceeding  so  injurious  it 
its  consequences. 

The  Locks The  dimensions  of  the  locks  have  been  regulated  by  those  of  the  existing  one  in  the 

canal  below  Lismore,  which  are  as  follows : — 

ft.  in. 

Length  of  chamber,  . ■ « 0 11 

Width,  • • • . 15  5 

After  maturely  considering  the  nature  of  the  river,  and  the  traffic  that  would  be  upon  it,  the  size  of 
the  lock  below  Lismore  appeared  to  be  ample  for  the  largest  boat  that  would  be  required  to  navigate 
the  Blackwater,  above  Lismore.  The  rise  will  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  locality.  FromMr. 
Renton’s  report  it  appears  that  the  difference  of  the  level  from  the  salmon  weir  at  Lismore  to  the 
bridge  at  Fermoy,  is  forty-six  feet  six  inches,  requiring  seven  locks ; the  greatest  rise  is  eight  feet, 
These  can  be  easily  executed,  and  the  cost  of  construction  moderate.  After  mature  consideration  and 
inquiries  made  in  England  as  to  the  depth  of  water  required  for  steam  tugs,  it  appeared  that  a navi- 
gable  channel,  with  four  feet  six  inches  of  water,  would  be  ample  for  the  largest  class  vessel  required 
fur  the  trade,  and  the  estimated  quantities  to  be  removed  at  the  various  shoals  have  been  calculated 
upon  such  a depth  of  water.  A regulating  weir  will  be  required  at  each  lock.  A covering  sum  has 
been  inserted  in  the  estimate,  but  no  detailed  plan  is  given,  that  being  left  to  the  executive  engineer 
to  determine,  when  the  exact  nature  of  the  bed  of  the  river  can  be  accurately  ascertained.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  proper  to  state,  that  owing  to  the  sudden  rise  in  the  river  during  the  winter  season, 
the  weirs  must  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  violent  action  of  a great  body  of  water  rushing 
suddenly  over  them,  and  they  must  also  be  made  water  tight,  to  keep  up  sufficient  lor  the  navigation 
during  a long  and  dry  summer.  The  line  of  winter  floods,  as  marked  upon  the  general  section,  lias 
been  laid  down  from  information  obtained  on  the  spot,  showing  that  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  that 
season  is,  at  certain  short  periods,  one  entire  sheet  of  water,  thereby  necessitating  great  care  in  the 
construction  of  the  several  locks,  to  prevent  them  from  being  injured  by  the  sudden  subsidence  of  the 
water,  which  will  naturally  have  a tendency  to  wash  away  the  backing  of  the  walls,  unless  precaution 
are  taken  to  guard  against  such  an  evil.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  positions  of  the  lochs 
and  weirs,  as  marked  upon  the  plans,  are  only  intended  to  represent  the  description  of  works  at  each 
place,  and  not  as  the  best  or  most  appropriate  sites  for  them.  Nearly  all  are  to  be  considered  as  open 
to  modification  in  that  respect.  In  order  to  prevent  the  “ debris”  from  the  mountains,  which  are 
carried  down  the  streams,  from  being  deposited  in  the  river  bed,  to  the  injury  of  the  navigation,  its 
proposed  to  form  large  reservoirs,  or  basins,  to  catch  stones,  or  whatever  material  may  he  carried 
down,  with  an  overfall  to  the  river.  These  basins  can  easily  be  cleared  out  when  necessary.  With  a 
view  to  prevent  encroachments  upon  the  lands  adjoining  the  liver,  by  the  formation  of  towing  paths, 
and  the  consequent  liability  there  would  be  to  trespass,  it  is  recommended  that  steam  tugs  or  sails 
should  be  employed  as  the  moving  power  for  the  trade  boats,  by  which  all  cause  of  annoyance  to  the 
proprietors  will  be  removed.  An  objection  has  been  urged  against  the  employment  of  steam  tugs— 
that  their  smoke  would  prove  a great  nuisance  to  the  residents  in  the  castle.  This  may  easily  be 
obviated  by  the  steam  vessels  not  being  allowed  to  pass  below  the  present  salmon  weir,  except  in  cases 
of  urgent  necessity,  when  repairs  might  require  them  to  descend  the  river  to  Cuppoquin  or  Yongbia 
In  fact  it  would  be  their  interest  to  remain  there,  as  by  stopping  above  the  lock  at  the  salmon  weir 
the  toll  upon  two  locks  would  be  saved.  An  exception  should  be  made  in  favour  of  passenger  steam- 
vessels,  which  in  all  probability  would  soon  be  established  to  afford  facilities  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  country  to  visit  the  sea  at  Youghal,  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  rich  and  varied  scenery  on 
both  banks  of  the  river.  By  proper  arrangements  on  the  part  of  the  masters  of  those  vessels,  the 
castle  might  be  relieved  from  any  annoyance  by  smoke.  By  an  inspection  of  the  plans  it  will  be  seen 
that  except  at  Lismore,  Ballvnerroon,  and  Claudilloan,  where  it  was  unavoidable,  or  with  a view  tc 
save  expense,  no  property  will  be  touched,  or  in  any  way  injured.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a g’151, 
quay  at  Fermoy,  a short  distance  below  the  bridge,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from  which  then 
will  be  an  easy  ascent  to  the  high  road.  This  appears  to  be  the  most  eligible  situation  for  it,  as  tbf 
deep  water  channel  runs  up  to  the  proposed  site,  and  it  is  of  more  easy  access  than  any  other  point® 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  This  quay  will  have  300  feet  frontage  to  the  river.  At  Balij- 
duff  it  is  proposed  to  build  a quay  immediately  below  the  bridge,  with  200  feet  frontage.  A ne* 
bridge  ought  to  be  erected  to  replace  the  wooden  structure  now  there.  It  is  difficult  to  understuw 
why  it  should  have  been  so  long  neglected,  and  that  the  public  should  stand  indebted  to  the  spintec 
exertions  and  liberality  of  an  individual  for  a work  of  such  great  public  benefit,  it  befog  the  onl» 
communication  for  carriages  across  the  river  between  Fermoy  and  Lismore,  a distance  of  eigbte* 
miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  works  amounts  to  £19,026  16s.  3rf.:  t0  * 
above  has  been  added  a sum  to  cover  the  expense  of  erecting  toll  bouses,  purchase  of  land,  and  probaK' 
one  or  two  additional  quays,  which  the  public  may  desire  to  have  erected,  when  the  advantages  dem*- 
from  opening  the  navigation  shall  have  been  fully  developed.  A sum  should  also  he  provided  for* 
superintendence  and  unforeseen  expenses  which  invariably  arise  during  the  execution  of  works  of  m* 
description.  I would  most  strongly  recommend  that,  in  providing  the  funds,  no  less  a sum 
£23,476  16s.3tf.  should  be  calculated  upon  to  ensure  the  whole  operation  being  completed  in  a pen-f 
and.  satisfactory  manner.  Your  lordship  will  perceive  that  I have  strictly  confined  myself  to  * 
engineering  part  of  the  question,  as  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty’s  Treass?.  j 
4 and  I trust  the  result  will  prove  satisfactory  to  your  lordship  and  the  other  parries  who  are  intere**11 
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• eh  a very  Important  undertaking— one  from  which  great  advantages  must  be  derived,  not  alone  21  tt  Sept.,  1844. 

]•  .v;(!Uals,  but  by  the  inhabitants  generally  of  a widely  extended  district,  who  will  have  easy  

in  t0  t],e  gea  at  Youghal,  which,  from  its  position,  and  from  having  the  benefit  of  trade  and  water  800. 

access  on  extensive  inland  district,  must  soon  become  a port  of  great  importance.  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 

comm  ^ {|ie  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your  lordship’s  obedient  servant,  °f  Mountcashel. 

Hajiry  D.  Jo.nes,  Lieut.-Colonel  Royal  Engineers. 

Estimated  Cost  of  the  Works  required  to  make  the  river  Blackwater  navigable,  from  Lismore  to 
Ferrooy,  agreeable  to  the  plan  prepared  by  H.  Renton,  C.E.,  under  the  directions  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Harry  D.  Jones,  R E. 

Seven  locks,  with  gates,  complete,  ....  £7,700  0 0 

Five  weirs,  ••••••  3,500  0 0 

Excavation  for  side  cuts,  52,227  cube  yards,  at  9rf.,  . . . 1,958  10  3 

Dredging  or  excavation  in  removing  shoals,  79,366  yards,  at  Is.,  . 3,968  6 0 

Contingencies,  ......  1,900  0 0 

£19,026  16  3 

Quay  walls,  new  gates  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  lock,  and  cleaning  the 
canal,  450  0 0 

Five  lock  bouses,  with  offices  and  store-houses,  . . . 1,000  0 0 

Purchase  of  land,  engineering,  superintendence,  &c.  . . . 2,000  0 0 

£22,476  16  3 

Dublin,  12 th  September,  1844.  Harry  D.  JOXES. 

12.  In  your  lordship’s  opinion,  would  this  contemplated  improvement  of  the  river  he 
attended  with  important  effects  to  the  country  ? — It  is  not  only  my  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of 
eveir  intelligent  person,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  do  not  like  the  pri- 
vacy of  their  premises  to  be  interfered  with ; but  the  public  are  convinced  of  the  importance 
of  the  undertaking.  I conceived  that  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  Fermoy,  which  in 

: itself,  as  appears  from  the  second  Report  of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  laid  upon  the  table  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  is  a very  stirring  place ; and  even  at 
present  the  trade  between  Cork  and  Fennoy  is  much  greater  than  between  Cork  and  Mallow. 

But  when  we  consider  the  number  of  very  large  mills  here,  which  produce  an  enormous 
quantity  of  flour,  and  that  the  millers  arc  obliged  to  send  their  flour  now  either  to  Cork  or 
Youghal  by  land  carriage,  at  an  enormous  expense,  the  advantage  must  he  considered  very 
great  indeed,  and  in  confmnation  of  that  I will  mention  one  fact  to  the  commissioners. 

Since  I have  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  navigation  of  this  river,  one  gentleman,  a miller, 
offered  to  contract  to  pay  £500  a year — I think  he  said  £600 — if  \vc  would  contract  to  take 
his  flour  to  Youghal.  I know  it  costs  him  a much  larger  sum,  and  that  lie  would  be  a great 
gainer  by  it.  And  when  one  single  miller  was  able  to  offer  this,  we  may  judge  of  the  amount 
of  income  which  would  he  derived  from  the  other  mills,  some  of  which  are  even  larger  than 
the  mills  of  the  gentleman  I am  speaking  of. 

13.  Have  any  of  the  parties  who  are  anxious  as  to  this  work  formed  any  plan  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  propose  to  have  it  executed  ? — Wo  were  not  in  a state  to  make  great 
progress  before  wc  got  these  matters  ready.  It  was  impossible.  Now  we  have  got  this 
report,  our  first  step  will  be  to  apply  to  the  government  to  grant  us  assistance.  If  they  will 
not  grant  ns  any,  we  aro  thrown  upon  our  own  resources,  and  we  must  see  if  we  can  get  a 
company  together,  the  government  putting  us  to  as  little  trouble  and  expense  in  obtaining 
an  act  of  Parliament  as  possible,  which  wc  have  reason  to  think  they  will  do. 

14.  Is  much  of  the  produce  of  this  country  exported? — Yes;  a great  deal  of  flour  is 
exported  to  Bristol  and  Liverpool. 

15.  Has  any  idea  been  formed  of  the  expense  of  transmitting  the  produce  of  the  country 
to  the  present  ports  of  shipment  per  ton  ? — I do  not  know  what  the  millers  may  pay.  They 

ave  their  own  cars,  at  least  a great  number  of  them  ; but  I think  the  expense,  where  you 
employ  a common  carman,  is  from  8s.  to  ] Os.  a ton  from  Fermoy  to  Cork,  which  1 think  is 
Ve?fi  ^ 18  011  ^ twenty-two  or  twenty-three  miles. 

Tt  • a ^'°ieS  i?01?  l01'dship  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  this  district  ? — 
t is  decidedly  improving.  There  is  no  doubt  of  it  whatever.  The  various  farming  societies 
ic  ia\e  been  established  of  late  years  have  done  a great  deal  of  good.  We  made  one 
sa  to  f°rm  an  agricultural  society,  but  through  mismanagement,  I am  sorry  to 

tiv„ ’ 1 _ | eu  off;  but  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  got  one  very  near,  at  Lismore,  and 

Q„re  aie  others  scattered  through  the  country,  which  have  had  the  most  beneficial  effects, 
y.  C^°PS  are  more  cultivated,  and  there  is  a much  better  mode  of  agriculture  adopted, 
thpir  u 01  - jV  s lmve  superseded  the  old  Irish  plough,  and  the  people  are  getting  rid  of 
been  °'  t?le^  , ?es‘  F ormerly  they  would  not  plough  a field  crossways  which  they  had 
sneak •+  if1*  °*  ploughing  in  a particular  direction.  The  appearance  of  the  country 
17  A°r  . to  aiW  0116  who  was  acquainted  with  it  twenty  years  ago. 
are  snm  ^ + «e  many  farms  in  this  country  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — There 
of  it  for  tl  Trly  t^ere  were  a uiuch  greater  number.  The  landlords  are  getting  out 
a veir  *^e°l^e  ^emselves  find  great  inconvenience  from  it.  Sometimes  a tenant  was 
tbe  eonsp  U8tnous  man  au(l  paid  his  portion  of  the  rent  when  the  other  did  nothing,  and 
of  the  otbUeDCe  iWaS  *^a*  t*ie  lnflustrious  man  suffered  from  the  improvidence  or  idleness 
tbemselvp  i ^ lancHords  have  found  inconvenience  from  it  as  well  as  the  tenants 
ownnrrmoi  ??  j.  consequently,  they  are  getting  out  of  it  as  fast  as  they  can.  Upon  my 
property  I drscourage  it  as  much  as  I can. 

rAaT  UI*  U 2 * 
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18.  Ill  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood:  is  it  by  proposal  bt 
valuation,  or  how  ? — I believe  it  is  by  both.  It  depends  upon  the  landed  proprietors'- 
but  I think  gentlemen  generally  now  of  late  prefer,  if  they  can  find  a good  and  solvent 
tenant,  to  give  him  the  land  at  a lower  rate  than  to  give  it  to  a man  who  offers  a mack 
higher  rent,  buc  who  has  no  security  to  give  when  he  makes  the  promise. 

If).  What  class  of  people  are  employed  to  value  the  land  ? — It  depends  upon  the  custom 
of  the  estate.  Frequently  it  is  the  land  agent,  sometimes  it  may  be  a surveyor,  and  often 
upon  small  estates  the  landlord  values  it  himself. 

20.  What  proportion  in  your  opinion  should  the  rent  bear  to*  the  produce  of  the  land 
I am  exceedingly  glad  I have  been  asked  this  question,  as  it  enables  me  to  bring  before 
you  a plan  which  I have  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  about,  which  I have  found  to  be  vc-rv 
useful  upon  my  own  property,  and  which  I think  is  very  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Ireland 
I will  with  your  permission  explain  my  plan.  I was  long  anxious  to  form  some  general 
plan  by  which  land  could  be  fairly  valued,  so  that  the  landlord  would  get  what  I considered 
his  right,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  tenant  not  to  be  too  hardly  pressed  ; accord- 
ingly after  making  a great  number  of  inquiries,  not  trusting  so  much  to  my  own  opinion*, 
and  reflecting  upon  the  subject,  I drew  out  the  plan  which  I hold  in  my  hand.  This  is  a 
calculation  to  prove  wliat  is  the  fair  valuation  of  land  in  Ireland — the  amount  of  the 
produce,  and  the  fair  price  of  such  produce— for  the  value  of  all  land  must  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  agricultural  produce  which  the  land  is  capable  of  giving,  and  at  the  same  tine 
the  average  prices  which  that  produce  will  fetch.  Before  I state  this  plan  I must  however 
say  that  it  is  not  applicable  to  every  kind  of  land,  there  are  some  few  exceptions,  and  the 
exceptions  are  these  : the  value  of  town  fields  and  building  ground  is  for  obvious  reasons 
left  out  of  this  calculation,  as  also  the  value  of  waste  and  mountain  land,  which  not  onlv 
depends  upon  quality  hut  locality,  and  particularly  its  proximity  to  manure.  Taking  the 
average  rotation  of  crops  into  account,  an  average  value  of  the  produce  is  thus  struck, 
three-fourths  of  winch  ought  to  belong  to  the  tenant  for  profit,  taxes,  and  expense  of  cul- 
tivation, and  one-fourth  is  the  fair  rent  a landlord  is  entitled  to  receive.  Now  before  I gn 
further  I may  he  allowed  to  explain  myself.  I first  formed  this  notion  many  years  ago 
upon  reading  Adam  Smith’s  work  upon  the  “ Wealth  of  Nations.”  lie  lays  down  a rule 
for  ascertaining  the  value  of  land,  and  he  divides  the  value  of  the  produce  into  three  parts; 
he  says  one-tliird  should  go  for  the  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  the  other  two-tliirds  to  the 
tenant  for  his  remuneration  and  expense ; however,  more  modern  writers  on  political 
economy  have  found  that  this  division  was  not  a fair  one  towards  the  tenant,  because  since 
the  time  of  Adam  Smith  the  taxes  and  charges  of  various  kinds  have  increased  materially, 
and  more  modern  writers  have  therefore  divided  the  produce  into  four  pai-ts ; they  have 
laid  down  that  one-fourth  ought  to  be  the  amount  which  should  go  to  the  landlord  for 
rent.  I accordingly  adopt  that  plan  as  laid  down  by  modern  writers  on  political  economy, 
and  the  plan  I hold  in  my  hand  is  framed  upon  that  principle.  Three-fourths  of  the 
produce  ought  to^  belong  to  the  tenant  for  profit,  taxes,  and  expense  of  cultivation,  and 
one-fourth  is  the  fair  rent  a landlord  is  entitled  to  receive.  Now  having  laid  this  down  I 
have  woi-ked  it  out,  aud  I have  given  some  examples  to  show  that  it  will  answer  the 
purpose  not  only  for  tins  county  or  any  pai-tieular  estate,  but  the  whole  of  Ireland.  I 
suppose  that  the  land  will  produce  a rotation  of  three  crops  : I commence  with  potatoes, 
aud  have  taken  wheat  for  the  second  year,  and  for  the  third  year  I take  oats.  I then 
divide  the  land  into  various  qualities.  I have  taken  No.  1 as  being  the  very  richest  of  our 
land,  then  No.  2 as  being  something  interior,  and  No.  3 as  something  inferior  to  that.  I 
have  given  six  examples ; hut  the  commissioners  will  recollect  that  although  I have  only 
given  six,  those  six  will  not  apply  to  every  quality  of  land,  there  will  he  intermediate 
qualities  of  land : but  if  I prove  the  principle  to  be  good,  it  is  very  easy  to  adapt  it  to  any 
quality  of  land  which  may  produce  sometliing  more  or  something  less.  The  whole  prin- 
ciple is  to  ascertain  what  is  an  acre  of  land  in  the  country  capable  of  producing  lor 
three  years  in  succession,  and  then  taking  the  average  price  of  such  produce,  and  that 
is  what  I have  worked  out  upon  this  plan.  The  first  year  (potatoes)  the  produce  will  be  at 
least  sixty  barrels,  or  eight  tons  eight  hundred  three  quarters.  I am  speaking  of  the 
statute  acre.  There  is  some  land  that  will  produce  eighty  ban-els,  but  I do  not  go  to  that 
extent.  Then  I take  each  barrel  (which  is  our  measure  here)  at  an  average  price  of  per 
barrel ; that  would  produce  at  the  rate  of  £12  an  acre  for  the  first  year.  Then  I take  the 
second  year  wheat  to  follow  the  potatoes — and  I suppose  eight  ban-els  to  he  the  produce, 
which  xipon  the  best  inquiry  I can  make  I have  ascei-tainecl  to  he  the  average  produce, 
which  is  equal  to  thirty-seven  bushels  and  twenty  pounds  ; this  I take  at  the  avei-age  price 
of  25a  per  barrel,  which  would  make  the  produce  of  the  crop  amount  to  £10.  I then 
take  the  third  year,  a crop  ot  oats,  which  I estimate  will  pi-oduce  ten  barrels  or  fifty-one 
bushels  and  twenty-two  pounds,  which,  taken- at  the  price  of  8s.  a barrel,  the  average  price, 
will  make  £4.  Then  having  got  those  three  years’  crops  I add  them  together  and  itmakes 
a total  of  £26  in  the  three  years.  I divide  it  by  three  in  order  to  get  the  average  amount, 
which  will  be  £S  13a  4d.  I then  divide  by  four,  in  order  to  get  the  fourth  part,  and 
the  fourth  part  will  be  £2  3a  id.  And  that  I sav  ought  to  be  the  rent  for  the  first  class 
land,  leaving  tlnee-fourths  to  the  tenant,  I then  work  this  in  a similar  way  upon  the  next 
quality  of  land,  and  bring  out  as  the  rent  £l  18a  fid. ; for  the  third  quality  £1  9*.;  the 
fourth  quality  £l  2a  aid.;  the  fifth  quality  13a  7d. : and  the  sixth  quality  7a  10d.  per 
acre.  I have  stated  before  that  there  may  be  intermediate  land,  hut  if  the'  principle  is » 
right  one  it  is  a principle  by  which  you  may  aseex-tain  the  value  of  any  land  and  vh*c 
ought  to  he  paid  as  a fair  rent  for  it. 
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His  lordship  delivered  in  the  following  paper : 
No.  1. 


First  year,  potatoes,  60  barrels  £8  tons  8 cwt.  3 qrs.),  at  4s.  per  barrel, 
Second  year,  wheat,  8 barrels  (37  bushels,  20  lbs.),  at  25s.  „ 

Third  year,  oats,  10  barrels  (51  bushels,  22  lbs.),  at  8s.  „ 


Rent  per  acre, 

No.  2. 

First  year,  potatoes,  60  barrels  (8  tons  8 cwt.  3 qrs.),  at  4s.  per  barrel 

Second  year,  wheat,  6 barrels  (28  bushels),  at  25s.  „ 

Third  year,  oats,  9 barrels  (46  bushels  1 6 lbs.),  at  8s.  „ 


Rent  per  acre, 

No.  3. 

First  year,  potatoes, "50  barrels  (7  tons  2 qrs.  14  lbs.),  at  3s.  Gd.  per  barrel, 
Second  year,  wheat,  5 barrels  (23  bushels  20  lbs.),  at  25s.  „ 

Third  year,  oats,  6 barrels  (30  bushels  36  lbs.),  at  8s.  „ 


Rent  per  acre, 

No.  4. 

First  year,  potatoes,  40  barrels  (5  tons  12  cwt.  2 qrs.),  at  3s.  6c?.  per  barrel, 
Second  year,  wheat,  4 ban-els  (18  bushels  40  lbs),  at  23s.  „ 

Third  year,  oats,  5 barrels  (25  bushels  30  lbs.),  at  7s.  6c?.  „ 


Rent  per  acre,  . . 

No.  5. 

First  year,  potatoes,  30  barrels  (4  tons  4 cwt.  1 qr.  14  lbs.),  at  3s.  6c?.  per  barrel, 
Second  year,  oats,  4 barrels  (20  bushels  24  lbs.),  at  7s.  „ 

Third  year,  grass,  to  fatten  three  sheep,  ....... 


£ s. 

d. 
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0 
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Rent  per  aore, 

No.  6. 

First  year,  potatoes,  20  barrels  (2  tons  1 6 cwt.  1 qr.),  at  3s.  per  barrel, 
Second  year,  oats,  3 barrels  (15  bushels  18  lbs.),  at  6s.  „ 

Third  year,  grass,  to  fatten  two  sheep, 


3 0 0 
0 18  0 
0 16  0 


3)  4 14  0 

4)  1 11  4 

Rent  per  acre,  . . 0 7 10 


I have  tried  this  upon  my  own  estate.  If  a tenant  of  mine  comes  to  me  and  says  lie 
has  his  land  too  high,  I immediately  say,  “ Very  well,  I shall  try  it  according  to  my  own 
plan,  aud  if  you  can  show  me  that  you  have  your  land  higher  than  that,  and  that  you  have 
not  three-fourths  of  the  produce  for  yourself,  I am  willing  to  lower  it ; ” aud  I proceed  to 
try  it  in  that  way,  and  I find  I can  satisfy  the  tenant,  and  I am  satisfied  myself,  and  great 
good  results  from  it,  because  any  thing  that  can  satisfy  the  tenant  and  the  landlord,  does  a 
great  deal  of  good  in  Ireland,  and  takes  away  a great  deal  of  the  cause  of  that  discontent 
and  division  which  we  are  desirous  of  putting  an  end  to. 

21.  Is  it  your  lordship's  suggestion,  that  when  a farm  falls  out  of  lease,  a valuator  should 
he  directed  to  ascertain  and  report  upon  the  quantity  of  produce  that  the  land  is  capable 
of  producing  ? — Decidedly ; if  it  could  be  ascertained.  This  plan  should  be  tried  in  every 
instance,  with  few  exceptions,  and  it  would  lead  to  a most  satisfactory  result. 

22.  Do  you  propose  that  the  value  of  the  produce  should  be  taken  afterwards,  in  any 


21  st  Sept.,  1844. 

800. 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
of  Mountcashel. 
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21  it  Sept.,  1844.  manner,  throughout  the  country,  in  order  to  apply  the  principle?— No  doubt  ^because  if 
— we  do  not  obtain  the  real  average,  the  whole  matter  will  fall  to  the  ground.  We  must  get 
«. , . ®00;.  v . accurately  the  data  as  to  the  amount  of  produce  which  an  acre  of  land  is  capable  of  giving, 
of  Mountcasbel  ^ and  the  fair  average  value  of  that  produce. 

23.  In  what  manner  do  you  suggest  that  the  average  value  of  produce  should  be  ascer- 
tained ?— I should  think,  by  the  different  returns  from  the  market,  at  various  periods  of 
the  year,  it  is  very  easy  to  obtain  the  average  price  which  any  of  these  crops  would 
produce  ; you  can  obtain  the  price  of  wheat  from  the  different  markets ; they  are  stated 
and  laid  down  in  various  agricultural  publications  which  go  forth  to  the  public. 

24.  Is  your  lordship  aware  of  the  practice  which  exists  in  Scotland,  ot  ascertaining  the 
price  of  agricultural  produce  by  what  are  called  fiars  prices  ? No,  I am  not. 

25.  From  what  officer  do  you  conceive  that  these  averages  should  be  ascertained  ; who 
is  to  be  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  them?— Some  plan  of  the  kind,  which  I am  informed 
is  adopted  in  Scotland,  would  answer  every  purpose. 

26.  How  would  you  propose  to  ascertain  the  rent  in  the  case  of  land  under  grass  ?_It 
is  stated  in  the  paper  I have  delivered  in.  I should  do  it  just  in  a similar  way.  I should 
ascertain  what  was  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  pasture  or  meadow  land  during  the  three 
successive  years  : and  should  make  up  in  a similar  manner  an  account  of  the  value,  whether 
it  was  so  many  cows  or  so  many  bullocks,  which  might  bo  fattened  upon  that  land. 

27.  Would  the  proportion  you  give  the  tenant  be  tbe  same? — No,  certainly  not;  that 
is  a subject  I have  considered  to  some  extent.  The  tenant  would  be  entitled  to  less,  because 
so  large  a capital  would  not  be  required  to  work  it ; but  that  is  only  applicable  to  the 
very  rich  lands  in  the  county  of  Limerick  or  Tipperary,  which  is  only  a small  quantity 
compared  to  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  Ireland.  Some  time  since,  I sent  a number  of 
queries  to  several  working  farmers  and  gentlemen  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
I have  got  their  answers  here,  and  the  results  I have  given  are  drawn  from  those  answers. 
I wished  to  be  as  accurate  as  I could. 

[His  lordship  delivered  in  the  following  papers : — ] 


D.  M'Kissick,  Lord  Mountcashel’s  land  steward. 


Queries. 

How  much  hay  will  an  English  acre  of  the 
rich  fattening  land  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
and  Limerick  produce  in  a year  ? and  how  many 
head  of  cattle  will  the  after-grass  fatten  ? 

Same  query  as  to  the  other  grazing  lands  ? 

Also,  how  much  butter  (with  good  cows)  can 
an  acre  produce  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  wheat  will  the  best 
arable  land  produce  per  English  acre  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  potatoes  will  same  land 
produce  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  oats  will  same  land  pro- 
duce ? — these  according  to  the  rotation  of  crops. 

How  many  barrels  of  potatoes  will  the  middling 
land  produce  per  English  acre  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  wheat  ? 

How  many  of  oats — in  rotation  ? 

The  same  queries  as  to  tbe  third  quality  of 
land? 


Answers. 

From  three  to  four  tons  of  hay ; one  and  half 
acre  will  fatten  one  head  of  cattle. 

Two  tons  of  hay  ; two  and  a half  acres  will 
fatten  one  head  of  cattle. 

One  and  a half  cwt.  of  butter  per  acre. 

Eleven  barrels. 

From  eighty  to  100. 

Fourteen  barrels. 

From  forty  to  fifty. 

Five  barrels. 

Nino  barrels. 

Thirty  barrels  potatoes,  four  barrels  wheat, 
six  barrels  oats. 


William  Murphy,  Ballinamona,  Mountcasbel. 


Queries. 

How  much  hay  will  an  English  acre  of  the 
rich  fattening  land  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
and  Limerick  produce  in  a year  ? and  how  many 
head  of  cattle  will  the  after-grass  fatten  ? 

Same  query  as  to  the  other  grazing  lands? 


Also,  how  much  butter  (with  good  cows)  can 
an  acre  produce  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  wheat  will  the  best 
arable  land  produce  per  English  acre  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  potatoes  will  same  land 
produce  ? 


And  bow  many  barrels  of  oats  will  same  land 
produce? — these  according  to  the  rotation  of 
tropsi 


Answers. 

Old  pasture  land  will  produce  three  tons,  and 
if  a grassy  season,  more  than  three  tons  of  hay, 
per  English  acre,  and  fatten  of  a good  descrip- 
tion of  sheep  more  than  three  per  acre.  Cows 
are  seldom  put  to  fatten  on  after-grass. 

Second  quality  land  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  tons  of  hay  per  acre ; the  after-grass  will 
fatten  more  than  two  sheep  per  acre.  Third 
quality  land  from  one  to  two  tons  of  hay, . and 
fatten  more  than  one  sheep  per  acre. 

The  produce  of  butter  (in  this  neighbourhood) 
per  English  acre  is  from  a cwt.  to  a cwt.  and  a 
quarter. 

The  best  arable  land  will  produce  ten  barrels, 
of  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel,  and  fourteen  lbs. 
to  the  stone  of  wheat  per  English  acre. 

Same  land  will  produce  of  white  potatoes, 
from  ninety  to  100  barrels,  of  twenty-one  stones 
to  the  barrel,  and  fourteen  lbs.  to  the  stone. 
Less  of  any  other  kind. 

Same  land  will  produce  from  fourteen  to  fif- 
teen barrels,  of  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel,  and 
fourteen  lbs.  to  the  stone  of  oats. 
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Queries. 

How  many  barrels  of  potatoeswill  the  middling 
land  produce  per  English  acre? 

How  many  barrels  of  wheat  ? 


How  many  of  oats — in  rotation  ? 

The  same  queries  as  to  the  third  quality  of 
land? 


Answers.  21st  Sept.,  1844. 

Second  quality  land  will  produce  from  sixty-  

five  to  seventy-five  barrels  of  white  potatoes, same  , ® 00. 

weight  as  before  stated.  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 

Same  land  will  produce  from  five  and  a half  Mountcashel. 
to  six  and  a half  of  wheat,  same  weight  as  before 
mentioned,  and  in  most  cases  of  better  quality  of 
grain  than  first-rate  land. 

Same  land  will  produce  of  oats  from  eight  to 
ten  barrels  of  the  before-mentioned  weight. 

Third  quality  of  land  will  produce  from  fifty 
to  sixty  barrels  of  white  potatoes  per  English 
acre  ; of  wheat  from  three  to  four  and  a half 
barrels  ; and  of  oats  from  five  to  eight  barrels. 


Joseph  Gubbins,  Kilfrush,  county  of  Limerick. 


Queries. 

How  much  hay  will  an  English  acre  of  the 
rich  fattening  land  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
and  Limerick,  produce  in  a year?  And  how 
many  head  of  cattle  mil  the  after-grass  fatten  ? 

Same  query  as  to  the  other  grazing  lands  ? 

Also,  how  much  butter  (with  good  cows)  can 
an  acre  produce  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  wheat  will  the  best 
arable  land  produce  per  English  acre? 

How  many  barrels  of  potatoes  will  same  land 
produce  ? 

And  how  many  barrels  of  oats  will  same  laud 
produce? — these  according  to  the  rotation  of 
crops. 

How  many  barrels  of  potatoes  will  the  middling 
land  produce  per  English  acre  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  wheat? 

How  many  of  oats — in  rotation  ? 

The  same  queries  as  to  the  third  quality  of 
land  ? 


Answers. 

Three  tons. 

Two  cows  for  two  months. 

About  half  the  above. 

One  and  a quarter  cwt.  of  butter. 

Eight  barrels. 

Thirty-five  barrels,  of  forty-eight  stones  to  the 
barrel. 

Sixteen  barrels,  of  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel. 

Twenty-two  barrels,  of  forty-eight  stones  to 
the  barrel. 

Seven  barrels,  of  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel. 

Fourteen  barrels,  of  fourteen  stones  to  the 
barrel. 

One-third  at  the  least  off. 


Captain  Collis,  Castlecoolce,  Kilworth. 


Queries. 

How  much  hay  will  an  English  acre  of  the 
rich  fattening  land  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
and  Limerick  produce  in  a year  ? And  how 
many  head  of  cattle  will  the  after-grass  fatten  ? 

Same  query  as  to  the  other  grazing  lands  ? 

Also,  how  much  butter  (with  good  cows)  can 
an  acre  produce  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  wheat  will  the  best  arable 
land  produce  per  English  acre  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  potatoes  will  same  laud 
produce  ? 

And  how  many  barrels  of  oats  will  same  land 
produce  ? — these  according  to  the  rotation  of 
crops. 

How  many  barrels  of  potatoeswill  the  middling 
land  produce  per  English  acre  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  wheat  ? 

How  many  of  oats — in  rotation  ? 

The  same  queries  as  to  the  third  quality  of 
land? 


Answers. 

At  an  average,  four  tons  of  hay  ; one  cow  of 
five  cwt.,  one  and  three-quarters  cwt.  of  butter. 

On  second-rate  land,  two  tons  of  hay ; half  a 
cow  of  five  cwt. 

One  and  a quarter  cwt.  of  butter. 

Eight  bags  of  wheat,  of  twenty  stones. 

Sixty  barrels  of  fifteen  stones  weight,  or  eight 
tons  eight  cwt.  three  quarters. 

Ten  barrels  of  oats  of  fourteen  stones. 


Second  quality  land, forty  barrels  of  fi  (teen  stones 
weight,  or  five  tons  twelve  cwt.  two  quarters. 
Five  bags  wheat  of  twenty  stones. 

Six  barrels  of  oats  of  fourteen  stones. 

Third  quality  land,  no  meadow  or  wheat ; four; 
barrels  of  oats,  fourteen  stones ; about  three  sheep 
to  the  acre. 


Wm.  F.  Austen,  Grangehill,  near  Fermoy. 


Queries. 

How  much  hay  will  an  English  acre  of  the 
rich  fattening  land  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary 
and  Limerick  produce  in  a year?  And  how 
many  head  of  cattle  will  the  after-grass  fatten  ? 

Same  query  as  to  the  other  grazing  lands  ? 

Also,  how  much  butter  (with  good  cows)  can 
an  acre  produce  ? 

How  many  barrels  of  wheat  will  the  best  arable 
land  produce  per  English  acre  ? 
c How  many  barrels  of  potatoes  will  the  same 
land  produce  ? 


Answers. 

Two  tons  on  an  average.  . , . 

It  may  assist  to  make  up  cattle,  but  will  not 
be  of  sufficient  duration  on  the  land  to  fatten  in 
itself. 

Not  generally  fit  for  meadowing. 

About  three-quarters  of  a cwt. 

From  six  to  eight  barrels,  according  to  seasons, 
of  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel. 

From.fifty-five  to  sixty  barrels,  of  twenty-two 
stones,  seven  lb.  per  barrel.  - “ - 
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Queries. 

And  how  many  barrels  of  oats  will  same  land 
produce? — these  according  to  the  rotation  of 
crops. 

Howmany  barrels  of  potatoes  will  tliemiddling 
land  produce  per  English  acre  ? 

IIow  many  barrels  of  wheat  ? 


How  many  of  oats — in  rotation  ? 


The  same  queries  as  to  the  third  quality  of 
land? 


Answers. 

On  an  average,  about  ten  barrels,  of  fourteen 
stones  per  barrel. 

On  an  average,  about  from  thirty  to  forty 
barrels,  twenty-two  stones  seven  lb.  per  barrel. 

Average  from  four  to  six  barrels  of  twenty 
stones  per  barrel. 

I cannot  fix  an  average  on  oats  from  this 
quality,  it  being  for  the  most  part  land  much 
exhausted  after  wheat,  and  very  subject  to 
weeds,  &c. 

Land  rated  from  6s.  to  10s.  per  acre,  giving 
very  inferior  crops,  requiring  much  more  seed 
and  a great  increase  of  labour,  and  for  the  most 
part  very  deficient  and  inconvenient  to  manure. 
I find  it  impossible  to  make  any  just  and  fair 
calculation,  so  as  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


N.B. — The  very  prime  lands  in  the  county  of  Limerick  will  produce  more  than  I have  averaged  in 
favourable  seasons,  but  I think  it  more  safe  to  state  as  above. 


James  White,  Kilcarrow,  county  Tipperary. 


Queries. 

First  query,  concerning  hay  and  fattenin'* 
cattle  ? 

The  same  of  grazing  land  ? 

The  same  of  dairy  cows  ? 

The  same  quality  for  wheat  ? 

The  same  quality  for  potatoes  ? 

The  same  quality  for  oats — in  rotation  ? 
Potatoes,  second  quality  land? 

Wheat? 

Oats  ? 

Third- qualitv  potatoes  ? 

Wheat? 

Oats? 


Answers. 

Hay,  four  tons ; will  fatten  four  sheep. 

One  bullock  and  two  sheep. 

Three  cwt.  of  butter. 

Ten  barrels. 

Ninety  barrels. 

Eighteen  barrels. 

Sixty  barrels. 

Eight  barrels. 

Twelve  barrels. 

Forty  barrels. 

Five  barrels.  : 

Nine  barrels. 


28.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  in  this  district  ? Many 

of  them  hold  by  lease,  but  a great  number  from  year  to  year.  On  my  own  estate,  I do  not 
think  there  is  a great  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  take  leases  ; latterly  I have 
given  a great  many,  blit  I find  a great  number  who  are  quite  satisfied  without  any.  I cannot 
say  whether  that  is  the  case  upon  other  estates — I doubt  it ; and  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  it  is  a very  curious,  thing,  though  I reside  here,  I have  much  larger  estates  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  in  the  same  way 
towards  my  northern  tenants  and  towards  my  southern,  and  my  northern  tenants  do  not 
wish  to  take  leases  as  far  as  I have  found.  There  are  several  under-tenants  whose  leases 
were  out  some  years  ago,  and  I sent  to  my  agent  Mr.  Joy,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and 
desired  him  to  inform  the  tenants  that  I was  ready  to  grant  leases,  and  he  wrote  back  to 
lmiorm  me  that  they  were  content  to  remain  without  leases. 

29.  What  is  the  usual  term  for  which  you  grant  leases  ?— One  life,  or  twenty-one  years  ; 
11  for merl7  tfoee  lives,  or  thirty-one  years,  but  lately  the  period  has  been  diminished. 

JO.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases,  and  how  axe  they  enforced  ? — I wish  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  covenants  in  leases 
on  the  part  of  landlords.  In  all  leases  there  is  usually  a covenant  that  the  tenant  shall  keep 
the i buildings,  fences,  and improvements  of  all  kinds,  in  good  and  tenantable  condition,  order, 
Jkf  ir^5fr’  ?Ut  A' T hfrdl7, ever  do  S0)  an.d  the  consequence  is,  that  great  loss  is  sustained  by 
the  landlord;  and  I should  say,  in  a national  point  of  view,  that  great  injury  is  done  to  the’ 
country.  I believe  an  action  may  be  brought  against  the  tenant,  but  in  consequence  of  their 
being  so  pauperised  in  tins  country,  if  the  landlord  does  go  to  law  with  the  tenant  he  is 
ruinmg  the  man  already  m a pauperised  state,  and  he  is  entailing  upon  himself  enormous 
expenses,  because  tie  tenant  is  unable  to  pay  them  generally,  and  the  expense 
ultimately  falls  upon  the  landlord ; and  if  something  could  be  done  in  some  future  law  upon 
'T  “8 1°  taJe.  “ore  summaI'y  measures  for  the  preservation  of  their 
pioperty,  I flunk  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  tenant  as  well  as  to  the  landlord.  I have 
myself  put  the  dause  into  one  of  my  leases,  but  I cannot  say  that  I have  been  very  strict 
about  it , it  is  desirable  that  something  of  the  sort  should  be  enacted.  If  this  power  could 
be  given  to  all  landlords  without  its  being  necessary  to  insert  it  in  the  lease,  I think  it  would 
Tlie  c°v,en?J? 18  ™‘“-e,  that  they  shall  well  and  sufficiently  repair  the 

do  ^ f aU  *nc,esi  and  improvements  in  good  order,  and  in  case  they 

to  rive  E • S1T  v *°  the  landlord,  or  to  the  agent,  to  enter  and  view  the  premises,  and 
thn?  tbev  ee  1 *“  J?16  JV*1® that  they  mus4  IePail'  i «id  if  after  a certain  lapse  of 

thmS.ebF1  l d TS-^‘  ‘a™  *he  agent  of  4116  hmdlord  has  the  power  to  go  in  and  repair 
them  himself  and  add  it  to  the  rent,  and  has  power  to  distrain  for  it  the  same  as  if  it  was 
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31.  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  outlay  in  the  covenant  with  respect  to  the  amount  to  be  laid  2b/  Sept,  1844. 

out  ? — No,  there  is  none.  

32.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  in  reference  to  the  covenants  in  leases  ? — Yes.  R. 

When  a lease  is  nearly  expired,  the  tenants  are  in  the  habit  of  racking  and  destroying  their  ofMouIltcwL? ^ 

land,  no  matter  what  quality  of  land  it  may  be,  although  the  finest  possible  ; and  in  fact, 

knowing  that  they  are  so  very  poor  and  that  the  landlord  will  not  take  the  law  against  them, 

they  do  it  frequently,  not  from  any  supposition  that  they  will  not  be  found  out,  but  from  a 

supposition  that  when  they  have  made  the  land  sis  bad  as  possible  the  landlord  will  be  obliged 

to  give  it  them  at  a very  low  value.  They  show  the  land  as  being  in  a very  shocking  state, 

which  it  certainly  is,  but  it  is  through  their  misconduct  and  bad  management ; they  purposely 

do  it : it  has  been  done  to  myself,  I am  sorry  to  say,  sometimes.  They  then  think  of  getting 

tho  land  at  half  the  rent,  knowing  that  by  a little  manure  and  so  on  they  may  get  it  up 

again ; but  it  is  a fraud  committed  upon  the  landlord.  There  is  another  thing  which  ought 

to  be  prevented,  and  that  is,  tenants  making  over  their  farms  to  paupers — they  make  them 

over  in  order  to  avoid  any  further  responsibility  upon  themselves. 

33.  Is  your  lordship  prepared  with  any  suggestion  to  obviate  the  evil  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  with  respect  to  racking  the  ground '? — If  the  Subletting  Act  had  not  been  repealed, 
there  would  have  been  power  to  prevent  it ; buttlvat  act  having  been  repealed,  we  are  placed 
in  a very  unpleasant  position  now.  People  sublet  as  they  please  to  the  great  damage  of 
the  landlord.  I have  been  a great  sufferer  by  the  repeal  of  the  Subletting  Act ; for  just  at 
the  period  after  the  passing  of  the  act  I had  a number  of  new  leases  printed,  and  my 
solicitor  said,  “ It  is  unnecessary  to  put  into  your  printed  leases  any  clause  to  prevent 
subletting,  because  the  law  will  prevent  it,”  and  the  consequence  was  I left  it  out  at  his 
recommendation,  and  granted  a number  of  leases  without  it,  trusting  to  that  act ; but  a few 
years  afterwards  that  act  is  repealed,  and  the  situation  I find  myself  in  is,,  that  I have  given 
those  leases,  and  there  is  no  clause  upon  the  subject  by  which  J can  prevent  the  tenants 
subletting,  and  but  for  that  act  I should  have  kept  the  clause  in  my  lease.  Unless  there 
was  some  summary  power  given  to  the  landlord  to  prevent  the  ground  being  injured  towards 
the  end  of  the  lease,  I do  not  know  how  it  is  to  bo  prevented.  If  the  landlord  had  the 
power  through  his  agent  or  bailiff  to  serve  a notice  upon  the  tenant  that  if  he  continued 
to  do  so  he  would  be  brought  before  the  assistant  barrister  at  the  next  quarter  sessions, 
and  subjected  to  a certain  penalty,  which  would  be  inflicted  in  a summary  manner  upon 
him,  I think  it  would  bo  productive  of  groat  good  in  the'country.  But  if  time  is  allowed 
to  elapse,  the  injury  is  done.  It  must  bo  checked  in  the  bud. 

34.  Has  your  lordship  any  suggestion  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  law  applicable  to  tres- 
pass ? — Yes.  I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  the  subject  of  trees  and 
hedge-rows,  and  woods.  In  this  part  of  tins  country  it  is  totally  impossible  for  landlords 
to  maintain  hedge-rows  at  all  events,  and  with  reference  to  trees  also  in  rows  you  can 
hardly  succeed  in  preserving  them ; and  as  to  woods  and  plantations  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
preserve  them,  in  consequence  of  the  great  want  of  fuel;  and  there  is  one  thing  which 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  be  done  in  this  country,  if  the  public  could  be  prevented  going 
into  fields  where  they  have  no  business,  upon  a notice  stuck  up,  or  into  woods  where  they 
have  no  business ; and  if  they  could  be  punished  for  trespass  merely  by  walking  in,  as  in 
England,  then  the  means  of  doing  damage  would  be  checked.  If  I forbid  the  public  to  go 
into  my  woods,  and  a number  of  persons  arc  caught  there,  and  brought  before -the  bench 
of  magistrates,  they  would  ask  what  damage  can  you  prove  is  done  ? We  cannot  say  there 
has  been  any  actual  damage  ; but  we  can  say  they  have  no  business  there.  They  have  been 
warned  off.  They  come  there  under  various  pretexts,  and  do  a vast  deal  of  damage.  There 
is  one  other  tiling  which  I am  very  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to, 
and  it  is  with  regard  to  timber.  Wo  all  know  that  the  different  acts  were  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  Mr.  Peel’s  Act,  and  there  it  is  stated,  that  unless  the  party  who  has  done 
damage  can  be  proved  to  have  destroyed  timber  to  the  value  of  l.s.  Gd.,  punishment  cannot 
be  inflicted,  and  thoy  invariably  get  off.  They  are  hardly  ever  punished  at  all.  That  has 
occurred  to  me  on  my  property.  I had  upwards  of  500  young  trees  planted  at  consider- 
able expense,  and  I found  that  they  had  been  cut  for  what  the  people  call  scollops,  which 
are  the  small  twigs  they  use  to  fasten  their  thatch.  They  had  been  caught  in  the  act,  and 
had  been  brought  before  the  bench  of  magistrates.  The  magistrates  asked  the  value.  The 
witness  said,  “ I cannot  ascertain  the  value  of  the  bundle  of  twigs.”  “ Can  you  swear  it  is 
worth  Is.  or  Is.  Gd.  ?”  He  said,  “No  ; it  would  not  sell  for  Id.  or  2d.”  Upon  which  the 
magistrates  replied,  “ Then  we  cannot  fine  under  this  act.”  I remember  I was  very  much 
annoyed  on  one  occasion,  when  a matter  of  this  kind  was  brought  before  the  bench.  A 
large  quantity  of  young  trees  had  been  destroyed  in  my  wood,  and  I remember  the  magis- 
trates said  they  could  not  convict.  Though  to  plant  500  or  1,000  trees  would  cost  several 
pounds,  yet  we  are  to  consider  them  in  their  mutilated  state,  and  they  are  not  worth  more 
than  2d.  or  3d.  It  is  exactly  like  a man  killing  a valuable  horse.  The  horse  may  be  worth 
300  guineas ; a man  is  taken  up  for  killing  that  horse,  the  magistrate  asks  the  value  of  the 
carcass,  and  he  judges  of  the  damage  that  has  been  done  by  the  value  of  the  dead  horse. 

It  is  the  same  as  to  these  young  trees.  The  young  trees  are  destroyed,  and  the  landlord 
suffers  fearfully  by  it ; but  the  parties  who  have  committed  the  damage  escape,  and  the 
effect  of  this  in  a public  point  of  view  is  worthy  of  consideration.  When  landlords  find  they 
have  so  little  power  to  protect  their  plantations  and  trees,  they  say,  “We  will  not  lay  out 
the  money.”  It  has  had  that  effect  in  preventing  my  planting  several  hundred  acres ; and 
I am  satisfied  it  has  operated  with  others  in  a similar  way,  and  prevented  the  country  being 
improved  to  a very  considerable  extent.  There  is  another  point  I wish  to  mention,  while 
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we  are  upon  this  subject,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  a practice  which  is  very  common  here 
and  in  other  parts.  The  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  little  children  into  the  woods 
for  the  destruction  of  small  trees,  because  they  know  if  their  little  children,  ten  years’  old, 
are  tekeu  and  brought  before  the  magistrates,  they  will  say,  “ What  can  we  do  with  these 
children?  We  cannot  send  them  to  bridewell, and  they  cannot  pay  any  penalty.”  And  when  the 
parents  find  they  are  let  off  in  that  way,  they  continue  the  system  of  depredation.  I would 
suggest  that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  if  the  parents  could  by  law  be  made  answerable  for 
the  acts  of  their  children,  as  a man  is  now  by  law  made  answerable  for  the  acts  of  bis  servant. 
Children  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  and  commit  these  damages  upon  plantations  and 
hedge-rows  with  impunity ; and  if  parents  could  be  fined  for  the  acts  of  their  children,  they 
would  use  that  influence  and  power  which  they  possess  over,  them  in  preventing  them 
committing  such  depredations.  The  children  are  also  taught  in  that  way  to  steal,  and  it 
tends  to  demoralise  the  habits  of  the  lower  orders.  With  regard  to  punishment,  I have  a 
list  of  the  cases  which  have  been  brought  to  the  petty  sessions  on  the  subject  of  trespass; 
and  I have  a return  since  the  year  1843  of  the  amount  of  fines  imposed,  which  will  show 
how  slightly  they  are  punished,  and  that  it  will  not  have  the  effect  of  deterring  them.  I 
dare  say  I lose  £300  a year  by  the  destruction  of  my  own  property.  I can  speak  for  myself 
Mr.  Hyde  and  Lord  Kingston  could,  I have  no  doubt,  toll  the  same  story. 

35.  What  is  the  highest  and  lowest  fine  imposed  ? — I have  been  obliged  to  employ  a 
solicitor  here  in  the  case  of  the  destruction  of  my  timber.  When  par-ties  were  convicted 
they  were  generally  fined  Is.  or  (id. ; and  I bad,  in  addition  to  the  loss  and  damage  done 
to  my  woods  and  plantations,  to  pay  (is.  8 d.  for  each  case  to  the  solicitor  as  his  fee. 

36.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  county  cess  in  the  district  with  which  your  lordship  is 
acquainted,  and  how  is  it  applotted  ? — The  land  tax  or  county  cess  on  my  estate  in  the 
county  of  Cork  varies  from  Is.  \d.  to  Is.  &d.  in  the  pound  on  the  yearly  rent — as  the  sum 
required  for  defraying  the  county  expenses  is  never  the  same  in  any  two  years,  the  amount 
being  sometimes  increased  by  heavier  charges  being  allowed  for  repairing  old  and  making 
new  roads,  malicious  burnings,  coroners’  inquests,  &c.  &c.  The  cess  also  bears  heavier  on 
some  ploughlands  than  on  others,  as  the  sums  levied  on  each  are  not  always  in  proportion 
to  then-  relative  value.  County  cess  in  proportion  to  poor  law  valuation  varies  from  Is.  id. 
to  2s.  2d.  in  the  pound,  as  nearly  as  it  can  bo  ascertained.  The  county  cess  is  applotted 
by  two  farmers  selected  by  the  rate-payers  of  each  ploughland ; these  (the  applottcrs)  make 
out  a valuation  of  each  farm,  according  to  which  they  assess  the  amount  levied  on  that 
ploughland  by  tlic  treasurer’s  warrant.  The  amount  of  the  county  cess  on  each  plough- 
land is  made  public  by  placing  the  high  constable’s  or  treasurer’s  warrant  appended  to  the 
applotment  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  rate-payers  of  each  ploughland,  who  is  empowered 
by  the  high  constable  or  his  deputy  to  collect  the  amount  of  such  applotment,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  rate-payer  not  being  able  to  collect  the  total  amount  levied,  the  high  constable 
or  his  deputy  will  visit  the  defaulters  with  distress  and  costs.  The  county  cess  is  laid  on 
by  the  grand  jury  at  each  spring  and  summer  assizes. 

Poor  Rate. — The  proportion  to  the  landlord’s  yearly  rent  is  extremely  variable,  ranging 
from  3 id.  to  Is.  Id.  in  the  pound  on  the  different  divisions,  although  levied  at  the  same 
time,  the  amount  of  rate  being  charged  on  each  electoral  division  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  paupers  sent  from  each  to  the  union  workhouse,  and  not  hearing  any  proportion 
to  its  extent  or  resources.  The  landlord’s  proportion  is  allowed  to  the  tenant  when  he  is 
paying  the  next  gale  of  rent  that  falls  due  after  he  pays  the  poor  rate. 

Rent-charge. — When  payment  of  this  charge  was  placed  on  the  landlord  in  the  year 
1838,  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  taken  off  in  compliance  with  the  act  of  Parliament,  which 
was  allowed  by  him  to  the  tenants  holding  leases.  By  this  arrangement  those  tenants  are 
gainers  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  the  rent-charge  formerly  paid  by  them,  and  the  word 
tithe  so  far  as  regards  the  tenants  is  nearly  done  away  with. 

Shanacloon,  containing  366£  acres,  is  valued  by  the  poor  rate  valuators  at  £491  14s. 
per  annum,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  27s.  for  every  English  acre,  including  several  acres  of 
roads,  river,  and  every  description  of  waste. 


The  Land  tax  for  the  last  year  amounted  to  . . . £42  17  6 

Poor  rate 18  10  lli 

Rent-charge 44  11  .4” 


£105  19  9|  , 

[His  lordship  withdrew .] 

William  Cooke  Collis,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Castlecooke,  near  Kilworth,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes,  and  a magistrate  of  the  county  of  Cork. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — I am  generally  acquainted  with  the  two  baronies  of 
Fermoy  and  Condon  and  Clongibbon  ; I have  property  in  both. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — Both  the  baronies  comprise  a very  large  tract  of  country,  several  thousand 
acres  of  land  I may  say ; a good  deal  of  it  is  very  valuable,  about  one-half ; and  the  other 
half  very  good,  and  tolerably  well  improved,  and  more  of  it  is  capable  of  cultivation. 

5.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?— 
Yes,  I think  it  does ; the  population  is  very  large  in  both  baronies. 
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6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I consider  it  is  improving  very 
much  among  the  upper  class  of  farmers,  ancl  very  slowly  among  the  lower  classes ; but  even 
thev  are  making  exertions,  especially  in  draining  and  in  growing  green  crops,  to  a small 
extent.  If  they  could  afford  to  subsoil  after  the  draining  it  would  he  very  desirable.  The 
rotation  of  crops  followed  by  the  latter  class  is  very  uncertain  and  unprofitable.  Lime  is 
very  generally  used  in  both  these  baronies,  and  composts  made  of  yellow  clay  and  turf- 
mould.  Paring  or  burning  land  is  very  unusual,  and  never  resorted  to  on  good  land. 

7.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — There  was  a 
farming  society  established  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  Eermoy,  about  thirty-four  years  ago, 
by  the  late  Mr.  Hyde,  of  Castle  Ilydc,  who  was  the  first  importer  of  high  bred  horned  cattle 
and  horses  from  England.  A general  course  of  improved  agriculture  was  the  consequence 
amongst  the  upper  classes  ; and  being  gradually  increasing  since,  has  tended  to  encourage 
improvements  amongst  the  lower  chiss,  to  whom  I shall  confine  myself  in  the  remainder 
of  my  answers.  That  is  the  cliiss  wo  want  to  improve.  There  are  uo  schools  for  the 
improvement  of  agriculture  or  education  thereon. 

8.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  or  grazing  holdings  ? — They  vary  very  much 
among  the  lower  class,  from  fifty,  forty,  twenty,  ten,  and  sometimes  so  low  as  four  or  five 
acres.  They  are  generally  small,  and  badly  ploughed  and  tilled,  from  the  want  of  proper 

. implements  or  cattle  to  draw  them.  All  the  best  and  some  of  the  second  quality  of  land 
produces  wheat  and  oats.  The  worst  is  capable  of  producing  rye  and  oats.  All  will 
produce  potatoes  and  turnips,  if  properly  manured.  Most  of  the  poor  farmers  sow  artificial 
grass  seeds,  hut  there  is  no  house-feeding  except  among  the  upper  class  of  farmers ; in 
fact  they  have  not  houses  to  put  them  in.  Good  labourers  can  generally  find  employment, 
those  who  understand  thatching  and  mowing ; hut  the  second  class  of  labourers  find  it 
difficult  to  get  employment.  Grazing  is  very  limited,  and  not  increasing.  Very  few  farms 
are  held  in  common,  and  when  they  are  the  results  are  had. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  V — Generally  by  proposal,  and  many  fix  the  rent 
themselves,  or  by  their  agents,  on  a farm  when  out  of  lease,  and  the  occupier  is  generally 
satisfied,  and  almost  always  gets  it  if  he  he  a deserving  tenant.  I manage  my  own  property 
and  keep  no  agent.  .1  value  my  own  farms,  and  I have  had  no  instance  of  grumbling,  and 
the  rents  are  well  paid. 

10.  In  cases  where  they  proceed  by  proposal,  is  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying 
tenant? — In  a great  many  instances  the  highest  rent  is  more  looked  to  than  the  goodness 
of  the  tenant,  which  ought  not  to  be  the  case;  and  in  many  instances  it  is  not.  On  the 
best  and  middling  qualities  of  land,  the  rent  is  an  acreable  rent.  On  the  wo  ret  land  it  is 
generally  a lump  rent.  We  have  no  valuators.  The  best  land  brings  about  30s.  for  a statute 
acre  ; the  second,  from  20.s\  to  10.v. ; the  third,  from  10*.  to  5s.  Except  for  mountain,  that 
is  the  lowest  rate  for  any  tiling  1 let.  There  are  large  tracts  of  mountain  at  Is.  an  acre. 
All  late  settings  are  considerably  over  tlio  poor  law,  and  something  over  the  county  valua- 
tions. The  usual  course  is  to  pay  one  gale  of  rent  before  the  other  is  due,  hut  a hack  gale 
is  allowed  on  many  estates,  and  on  all  settings  under  the  courts.  Paying  the  rent  by  a bill 
is  not  usual.  Whenever  it  is  resorted  to,  the  landlord’s  name  is  necessary,  but  the  tenant 
pays  the  interest,  which  is  what  is  usually  charged  by  hankers  to  others.  But  there  are 
local  loan  offices,  which  accommodate  to  the  extent  of  £5  only ; they  charge  heavy  interest, 
much  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  pawn  office  system.  Arrears  ot  long  standing  are  generally 
demanded,  hut  seldom  paid.  They  are  held  in  terrorem  over  the  tenants,  hut  arc  seldom 
paid.  Receipts  aro  sometimes  on  account,  but  on  all  well  managed  estates  that  I know  of 
they  arc  passed  for  a particular  gale. 

1 1 . Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — The  poor  farmer  usually  holds  directly  under  the  proprietor,  whether  in  fee 
or  otherwise  ; hut  some  hold  under  middlemen  : much  the  greater  proportion  under  the 
proprietors.  Thoso  that  hold  under  the  middlemen  pay  more  rent  and  are  worse  off.  Those 
that  hold  under  the  courts  generally  hold  other  farms  and  arc  comfortable  persons  : others 
would  not  he  taken  as  tenants.  Leases  are  seldom  given  on  small  farms  or  off  poor  land. 
The  rent  is  small  when  the  land  is  poor.  I have  known  many  tenants  refuse  to  take  them, 
to  escape  meddling  in  politics.  The  term  generally  given  is  cither  twenty-one  years  and 
one  life  concurrent,  or  thirty-one  years  and  three  lives,  it  is  almost  all  set  in  that  way. 
The  usual  covenants  are  to  pay  the  reserved  rent,  to  uphold  improvements ; in  some 
instances  not  to  alienate  or  sublet  is  sometimes  put  in,  hut  not  very  generally ; and  the 
timber  growing,  or  to  grow,  with  all  royalties,  are  reserved  to  the  landlord. 

12.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants  and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — As  far  as  my  observation  or  knowledge 
goes,  the  tenants  who  hold  without  a lease  are  as  punctual  in  paying  rent  and  as  improving 
as  those  who  have  leases  of  the  same  class. 

13.  Are  there  any  impediments  in  the  way  of  making  improvements  upon  estates  which 
have  been  settled — whether  where  an  estate  happens  to  be  entailed  upon  one  particular 
member  of  a family  the  tenant  for  life  lays  out  his  money  as  freely  in  improving  ( I have 
not  considered  the  matter  fully ; but  I consider  there  are  cases  whore  that  may  take  effect, 
but  not  generally. 

14.  By  whom  aro  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly  ? — Where  the  land  is  set  to  the  lower  class  of  tenants,  the  building  is  done  by 
the  tenants,  assisted  by  timber  and  straw  from  the  landlord.  Upon  my  own  estate  I always 
give  timber  to  any  tenant  who  wishes  to  build  any  outhouse  or  dwelling-hoimo,  and 
scollops  for  thatching,  and  some  straw.  Lambs  hold  under  the  eourts  aro  ever  in  bad  order  | 
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they  are  manured,  as  if  by  chemical  skill,  barely  to  produce  a crop,  and  are  never  improved 
in  buildings,  fences,  or  draining.  Lands  held  under  proprietors  in  fee  or  by  a long  and 
beneficial  lease  are,  of  course,  the  best  oft’,  generally  speaking ; but  the  cheapest  settings 
are  under  the  crown  or  corporate  bodies.  There  is  no  remuneration  secured  to  the  tenants 
for  laying  out  money  in  improvements  on  any  lease,  long  or  short,  except  what  he  derives 
by  the  improvements  themselves ; but  if  he  lays  out  money  in  that  way,  he  generally 
secures  a renewal  of  his  lease,  especially  if  a short  one.  The  lower  class  seldom  improve 
to  any  extent,  and  if  they  had  a lease  for  ever  they  would  hardly  do  it  under  present  feel- 
ings and  circumstances.  I think  the  most  industrious  and  improving  tenants  often  hold 
their  land  on  the  least  encouraging  terms,  whilst  many  who  have  land  cheap  are  idle,  badly 
fed  and  clothed,  and  pay  their  rents  badly. 

15.  Do  you  observe  instances  of  rents  raised  upon  improving  tenants-at-will  in  conse- 
quence of  improvements  ? — No,  I should  say  not.  Where  they  arc  tenants-at-will  they 
generally"  understand  that  tlieyr  are  to  have  it  for  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years  if  they  pay 
the  rent. 


16.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district ? — Very  seldom,  except 
in  cases  of  emigration ; in  those  cases  it  is  generally  done,  and  the  landlord  is  paid,  and 
the  tenant  who  comes  in  gives  something  to  the  person  going  out,  and  comes  under  the 
landlord  by  his  consent. 

1 7.  Is  that  the  case  only  with  a man  holding  under  a lease,  or  are  there  instances  of 
tenants-at-will  selling? — Yes,  in  either  case  the  landlord  would  he  glad  to  get  a good 
tenant  to  come  in  and  pay  the  arrears,  unless  it  was  close  to  the  house  and  he  wanted  it 
for  another  purpose ; and  even  a broken  tenant  will  sometimes  find  a person  to  pay  the 
arrears  and  take  the  farm  and  give  him  something.  I have  known  many  instances 
of  that. 


18.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — It  is  by  very  slow  degrees 
increasing.  It  is  a thing  very  generally  desired  by  the  landlords,  but  veiy  difficult  to 
effect.  The  present  small  occupier  is  poor,  he  cannot  improve  Ins  land,  and  an  employed 
labourer  is  far  better  off  than  many  of  the  farmers.  If  a capitalist  had  twelve  or  twenty 
of  these  small  farms,  say  200  or  300  acres,  and  employed  as  labourers  those  who  are 
farming  the  land,  they  would  be  better  off  and  the  land  in  better  condition,  and  the  rents 
better  paid,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  be  increased  by  the  consequences  to  all 
parties,  in  my  opinion. 

19.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — Subdividing  is  far  more 
general  than  subletting.  Subletting  is  not  very  common.  It  is  a consequence  of  the  small 
farmers  not  haring  leases ; they  are  not  allowed  to  divide,  but  in  spite  of  the  landlord  they 
do  it.  It  exists  from  a mistaken  wish  to  keep  the  family  together,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
their  labour  until  they  are  too  old  to  go  to  a trade,  and  have  formed  such  habits  as  are  only 
fitted  for  tilling  the  land,  then  the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  other  farms  reduces  the 
parent  to  the  necessity  (I  will  call  it)  of  dividing  his  farm : this  is  productive  of  had  results, 
and  must,  ultimately  end  in  ruinous  consequences ; it  tends  to  increase  the  popidation  very 
much,  and  to  shut  out  the  introduction  of  capital.  Landlords  cannot  well  prevent  this, 
except  by  most  rigid  and  unpopular  means,  though  they  see  and  understand  the  evil. 
And  I have  here  to  remark,  that  this  difficulty  of  obtaining  farms  arises  cliiefly  from  the 
odium  that  is  attached  to  a landlord,  under  any  circumstances,  for  dispossessing  a tenant. 
The  consequences  arc  indirectly  felt  by  the  occupiers  of  land,  who  are  driven  to  subdivision 
by  the  impossibility  of  finding  land  in  the  market.  When  a farm  is  out  of  lease  the  tenants 
are  generally  chosen  by  the  landlord  (if  they  are  industrious  and  thriving),  and  often  at  a 
lower  rent  than  they  paid  the  middleman,  certainly  not  at  a higher. 

20.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  arc  the  large  fanners 
getting  richer. — I think  the  condition  of  the  farmers  holding  large  tracts  of  land  is 
improving  whilst  that  of  the  small  ones  is  quite  the  contrary.  I think  that  the  condition 
ottiie  labourers  in  employment  is  not  improving;  it  is  at  a stand.  There  is  a greater 
difficulty  every  day  m getting  employment.  The  land  is  deteriorating  for  want  of  capital, 
and  the  occupier  tries  to  do  as  well  as  he  can  with  his  owrn  family.  Under  present 
management  it  must  be  worn  out ; at  last  all  the  headlands  and  fences  are  cut  away,  and 
trenches  are  constantly  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  fields  for  manure,  as  they,  call  it.  They 
have  no  real  capital,  and  when  a borrowed  one  is  obtained,  it  is  from  a local  usurer,  at  an 
enormous  interest— sometimes  so  high  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  it  amounts  to.  I have 
calculated  it,  and  it  amounts  to  very  often  beyond  that.  The  rent  on  small  tenants  is 
proportionally  higher  than  on  large  ones;  it  is  generally  paid  in  cash,  except  to  gentlemen 

v ’ rh°  oifeVake  a1W'u‘t’  ai}d  sometimes  the  whole,  in  work.  In  case  of  sickness  or 
inability  to  work,  the  workhouse  is  their  only  resource.  Unless  they  have  something  laid 
by  they  must  go  there,  and  we  have  had  several  proofs  of  it  by  removing  several  of  them 
to  the  poor-houses.  Cottages  held  under  small  farmers  are  generally  let  against  work,  the 
wages  being  6d.  or  id,  a day,  the  rent  30s.  per  annum.  The  farmer  engages  to  keep  it  in 
lepair,  which  he  generally  does  badly,  or  perhaps  not  at  all.  The  tenure  is  a yearly  one, 
and  a small  garden  of  about  ten  perches  is  given  with  the  house.  Almost  everybody  who 
holds  land  gives  Ins  labourers  one  acre,  or  half  an  acre,  but  it  is  confined  to  his  labourers, 
ihe  system  of  con-acre  does  not  prevail  here  at  all.  The  usual  rate  is  five  guineas  the 
statute  acre.  In  some  places  near  towns  it  comes  higher,  hut  I speak  generally.  Near 
FerU°y-t,ley  ch,ai'se  seven’  but  five  guineas  is  about  the  price.  The  rate  of 
wi  t a day  }vlthout  diet\  some  are  even  glad  to  work  for  Id.,  or  even  6d.  There 
nave  been  no  agrarian  outrages  in  these  baronies. 
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21.  With  respect  to  agents,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of 
different  classes  ? — There  is  the  most  palpable  difference  in  the  comfort  and  industry  of 
the  tenantry  on  estates  well  or  ill  managed,  either  by  the  landlord  himself  or  his  agent. 
The  results  are  obvious  where  neither  is  resident.  Lands  held  under  middlemen  are  let 
high,  nevertheless  the  rent  is  generally  paid ; the  tenants  on  such  lands  are  the  worst  off 
and  the  poorest.  ^ They  are  more  pinched,  but  the  rent  is  wrested  out  of  them  in  some 
way  or  other.  Those  held  under  the  courts,  though  let  comparatively  cheap,  are  worked 
out  to  the  utmost  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  contract,  and  are  seldom  in  a thriving 
state.  1 he  duties  of  the  agents  hero  are,  to  let  farms,  to  collect  rents,  and  to  look  generally 
to  the  wants,  comforts,  and  management  of  the  tenants.  The  custom  of  taking  fees  on 
leases  is,  I believe,  very  general  with  agents ; but  some  do  not  do  so. 

22.  Is  that  confined  merely  to  leases,  or  arc  they  taken  upon  the  acceptance  of  a 
proposal  ? — No  ; I think  upon  signing  a lease  only. 

23.  Is  it  to  any  largo  amount  in  proportion  to  the  rent? — Yes,  sometimes  it  is;  some- 
times £100  or  £50  would  be  given  upon  a very  large  farm,  but  upon  small  tenancies  not 
above  £l,  or  £2,  or  £3  ; but  agents  who  do  take  them  take  them  from  all. 

24.  Do  you  know  the  usual  cost  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  rent  ? — The  agent  gets 
nothing  for  enforcing  it,  except  you  go  to  the  rigid  extreme  of  the  law,  by  an  ejectment ; 
driving  is  4s.  3c?. 

25.  Do  you  conceive  the  fees  you  speak  of  are  taken  with  the  cognizance  of  the  land- 
lord?— The  landlord  does  not  object  to  them.  Some  landlords  do  object,  and  those  are 
the  agents  who  do  not  take  them.  I suppose  the  other  landlords  either  do  not  know  it,  or 
wink  at  it.  The  usual  time  of  entering  upon  farms  is  the  25th  of  March. 

26.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — The  proportion  of  the 
county  cess  to  the  rent  is  about  one-twentieth  part,  and  to  the  poor  law  valuation  a six- 
teenth and  a half,  calculating  the  rate  at  5d.  in  the  pound,  which  is  about  the  medium  of 
the  rate  in  this  union.  The  county  cess  is  first  applotted  in  the  treasurer’s  office  on  the 
townlands,  and  a warrant  sent  to  the  high  constable  for  each;  and  the  high  constable’s  duty 
is  to  serve  a printed  notice  on  one  occupier,  who  applots  the  sum  on  the  townland  which 
is  specified  by  the  treasurer,  and  he  takes  it  from  the  county  books. 

27.  Can  you  say  whether  the  high  constable  sends  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  townland 
the  amount  to  be  levied  upon  the  townland? — Yes;  he  sends  a printed  paper  with  his 
name  signed  to  it  to  one  of  the  inhabitants  whose  duty  it  is  to  applot  it,  and  who  generally 
does  applot  it. 

28.  Does  lie  do  that  without  calling  a vestry? — He  serves  a notice  upon  the  church- 
wardens, who  in  this  barony  always  fail  to  call  a vestry ; their  duty  is  to  do  it,  but  I think 

they  never  do  call  a vestry,  except  in  a barony  where  they  wish  to  change  the  rate then 

they  do. 

29.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  applotment  in  that  case  is  fairly  made? — Yes,  it  must 
be,  because  the  man  applotted  at  more  than  his  rate  would  complain.  Each  man  knows 
what  his  proportion  ought  to  be ; if  he  put  a less  sum  upon  himself  he  would  be  soon 
detected  ; he  would  be  sure  to  be  found  out.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  fault  whatever 
in  the  applotment : it  is  done  by  themselves.  The  county  rate  commences  to  be  collected 
about  two  months  after  it  is  levied  by  the  grand  jury ; but  there  is  generally  a defalcation 
in  the  payments  of  each  barony  of  about  £400,  which  is  to  be  made  up  by  the  high  constable 
out  of  his  own  pocket.  This  is  collected  after  the  assizes,  and  called  arrears.  It  is  most 
generally  paid ; there  may  be  some  little  losses,  but  notliing  to  speak  of.  The  high 
constable  has  often  to  send  to  individuals  of  the  higher  class  in  vain  for  their  share  of  the 
cess,  oftener  than  to  individuals  of  the  lower  class  for  then-  share  of  the  cess.  My  son  is 
high  constable,  and  I have  the  means  of  knowing  that. 

30.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  generally  to  the  rent? — The  proportion  of 
the  poor  rate  to  the  rent  is  about  a fifty-ninth  part,  and  the  landlord’s  proportion  is  usually 
allowed  on  the  first  payment  of  rent  after  the  tenant  pays  the  rate,  but  it  is  not  always  the 
case ; the  law  requires  that  the  gale  must  bo  paid,  but  it  is  generally  allowed  in  these 
baronies  upon  the  first  payment  of  rent.  I consider  that  the  payment  of  the  rent-charge 
by  the  landlord  must  bo  a great  relief  to  the  tenant,  as  he  gets  more  time  for  the  payment. 
On  some  estates  he  docs  not  pay  it  at  all ; he  is  forgiven.  The  system  is,  on  the  whole,  I 
consider,  a great  relief  to  the  land,  and  in  all  lettings  since  1832  is  not  felt  by  the  tenant. 
The  proportion  to  the  rent  is  now  about  one-eleventh;  it  was  about  one-fifth  when  charged 
on  the  produce  before  this  mode  of  calculating  it  took  place. 

31.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — I thought  I 
might  be  requested  to  make  some  suggestions,  but  I fear  they  will  be  of  very  little  use. 
Suggestions  on  measures  of  improvement  are  not  only  most  difficult,  but  delicate  to  offer — 
almost  insurmountable  obstacles  present  themselves  to  every  attempt  at  it;  but  my 
experience  makes  it  plain  to  me,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  convince  the  small  occupier 
that  every  man  who  can  purchase  or  get  credit  for  a horse  and  cow  is  not  a legitimate 
farmer — if  he  could  be  induced  to  believe  that  he  would  be  better  off  as  a well  fed 
labourer,  if  he  were  bound  to  work,  and  thereby  rendered  less  the  manager  of  his  own  time, 
he  would  not  be  the  constant  frequenter  of  fairs,  markets,  wakes,  and  funerals,  as  he  at 
present  is.  This  would  open  a field  for  capitalists  to  farm  larger  tracts  of  land — a better 
system  of  agriculture  would  ensue — the  hidden  resources  of  the  land  would  be  more 
developed — the  landlord  would  be  more  confident  and  better  satisfied  to  remain  on  his 
estate — and  a better,  happier,  and  more  social  order  of  society  would  be  the  result,  in  my 
opinion. 


2 1st  Sept,  1844. 

801. 

Wm.  C.  Collis,  esq. 
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32.  Have  you  any  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  burdens  falling  upon  the  landlord  and 
occupying  tenants? — As  to  burdens  hilling  on  landlord  and  tenant  with  respect  to  poor 
rates. 'the  intention  of  placing  one-half  on  each  appears  a fair  one;  but  owing  to  the  mode 
of  valuation,  the  landlord  is  sometimes  obliged  to  pay  the  whole,  and  in  almost  all  cases  more 
than  liis  legitimate  portion.  The  system  of  poor  law  is  altogether  disliked  by  both  land- 
lord and  tenant.  As  to  the  county  rates,  I think  if  a proportion  was  placed  on  the  landlord 
it  would  tend  to  check  the  facility  with  which  presentments  and  contracts  on  the  roads  are 
obtained,  and  would  lead  to  economy  in  the  half-yearly  levies ; but  I think  great  caution 
would  be  necessary,  both  in  the  manner  of  levying  and  apportioning  it.  The  rate-payer 
who  is  neither  economical  nor  judicious  in  refusing  or  granting  presentments  at  present, 
would  be  more  careless  when  he  was  relieved  of  a part  of  the  burden  : at  all  events  the 
alteration  should  be,  I think,  in  prospectu.  I think,  if  after  a certain  date  all  farms  were 
to  be  let  free  of  taxes  of  all  descriptions,  and  the  landlords  made  answerable  according 
to  their  beneficial  interests,  the  tenant  would  see  his  way  better,  and  the  collection,  which 
at  present  is  attended  with  many  difficulties,  be  much  facilitated. 

[ The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ] 


Denomination  of 


Ballinamuddy, 

Cronohili, 

Propogue, 

Knockatrasnane, 

Castle  Cooke, 

Ballimona, 


Total, 


£ s. 
276  15 
146  0 
263  0 
265  0 
400  0 
284  2 


£ s. 
198  1 
154  2 
276  0 
179  3 
331  11 
189  18 


Ml 


£ .j.  d. 
12  15  0 
9 15  2 
12  16  0 
7 3 2 
[21  18  8 
14  15  2 


1,634  17  3 1,328  16  0 79  3 2 27  13  6 20-6 


£ 

4 2 
3 4 

5 15 
3 14 

6 18 
3 19 


J 


d.  | 

6 |21  *7j 
2 115 
0 20 
8 37 
0 18*21 
2 19-2 


15-5117 
15-7-45-6J 
45 

|25  71-6| 
jl5-l  58 
12-872 


16-759-1 


20  8 
16  15 
24  4 
14  3 
30  5 
21  0 


Proportion  of  tithe  to  rent  on  the  produce : A farmer  holds  twenty  acres  of  laud  and  pays  £20 
rent — 

He  would  be  valued  thus  ; — 


4 acres  potatoes,  at  12s., 
2 acres  wheat,  at  10s., 

2 acres  oats,  at  6s., 


£ s.  d. 
2 8 0 
1 0 0 
0 12  0 

£4  0 0 


[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Richard  Gifford  Campion,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Bushy  Park,  near  Rathcorcnac.  I am  a farmer  and  land 
agent. 

2.  Are  you  connected  with  the  management  of  any  extensive  estate  ? — I am. 

3.  To  what  extent,  in  round  numbers? — At  least  twenty  different  estates,  of  from  £100 
a year  up  to  the  largest,  £10,000  a year.  I act  for  Mr.  Smith  Barry’s  estates  in  the  county 
of  Cork,  under  Mr.  Reeves ; altogether  amounting  to  at  least  £20,000  a year. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  winch  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give  the 
commissioners  information  ? — The  entire  of  the  county  of  Cork  ; generally  speaking,  all  the 
various  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  Tipperary,  and 
Kerry,  aud  Limerick ; I have  acted  in  each. 

5.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  southern  part  of  this  union  ? — Yes,  the  greater  part 
of  it  I am  tolerably  acquainted  with.  I am  agent  to  five  or  six  properties  in  the  union. 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  very 
much. 

7.  In  what  particulars? — In  the  manner  of  tilling  the  land,  in  draining  land,  and  build- 
ing good  houses,  and  the  general  state  of  the  people  is  improving.  There  are  better  horses 
on  it  than  formerly,  and  better  ploughs  and  carts,  and  they  are  getting  into  green  crops,  and 
better  houses  altogether. 

8.  Is  the  southern  part  of  the  union  principally  in  tillage? — Yes,  principally  tillage. 

9.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — They  vary  very  much ; they 
vary  from  ten  acres  up  to  300. 

10.  What  class  of  farms  do  you  more  generally  meet  with  ? — Farms  of  the  size  of  from 
thirty  to  seventy  acres. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  they  grow  ? — Usually  potatoes  first,  then  wheat, 
oats,  qr  barley  in  some  parts  of  it ; in  others,  potatoes  and  oats,  or  two  crops  of  oats.  In 
|he  improved  jmvts  they  grow  turnips;  thov  grow  potatoes  first,  then  wheat,  oats,  or 
pwley,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  then  lay  down  with  clover,  At  present  there 
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are  a great  many  growing  clover,  or  hay  seeds ; formerly  there  was  no  such  thing,  they  21s< 
merely  laid  them  down  for  the  natural  grass. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Very  few. 

13.  _ In  what  manner,  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  is  the  rent  fixed; 
by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation  ? — Generally  by  proposal. 

14.  Is  it  usual  to  give  any  preference,  and  what,  to  the  occupying  tenant? — Yes,  always ; 
generally  speaking,  the  occupying  tenant  gets  a preference  if  there  is  not  something  against 
him.  But  though  persons  may  take  in  proposals,  they  do  not  set  at  the  rent  offered.  I do 
not  care  a farthing  for  a proposal.  I take  them  to  show  to  the  proprietor.  I value  the 
lands  myself,  and  put  the  rent  upon  them. 

15.  What  do  you  consider  the  advantage  of  a proposal? — It  is  from  an  old  habit,  and  a 
useless  one.  Any  person  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  value  of  laud  from  experience  does 
not  care  a farthing  about  them. 

16.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  union? — About  20s.  the  English  acre.  I speak  of  the  English  measure  in  every 
thing. 

1 7 . What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  a farmer,  tilling  his  land  in  the  usual  way,  expect 
from  an  acre  of  land  at  that  rent  ? — About  fifty  barrels,  of  about  twelve  weights. 

18.  What  is  your  weight? — Twenty-one  pounds. 

19.  What  quantity  of  wheat? — The  average  of  wheat  upon  that  would  be  five  barrels, 
of  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel. 

20.  What  quantity  of  oats  ? — About  eight  barrels,  of  fourteen  stones.  You  hear  of  a great 
deal  more,  and  a great  deal  less,  but  I consider  that  about  the  average.  I hold  300  acres 
in  my  own  hand,  and  have  been  a farmer  for  twenty-five  years ; and  I have  seldom  less 
than  500  or  1,000  acres  to  look  after  for  others  that  happen  to  be  on  hand. 

21.  Is  that  your  opinion  founded  upon  the  experience  you  have  had  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

22.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government 
valuations  ? — In  that  part  of  the  country  the  poor  law  valuation  and  government  valuatiou 
are  under  the  value. 

23.  From  what  has  that  arisen? — I should  say  to  put  the  poor  rates  upon  the 
landlords. 

24.  With  respect  to  the  produce,  might  the  quantity  of  produce,  in  your  opinion,  be 
considerably  increased  by  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  ? — Yes. 

25.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  of  the  extent  of  the  increase  ? — At  least  three  barrels  to 
the  acre,  of  either  wheat  or  oats. 

26.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  tenantry? — No. 

27.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Sometimes 
on  usurers,  but  not  much ; very  little. 

28.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — Either 
distress  or  ejectment ; generally  distress. 

29.  Can  you  state  the  usual  cost  of  a distress  on  a tenant  ? — Four  shillings  and  sixpence 
is  the  usual  charge  for  distraining  a tenant.  If  there  is  a necessity  to  look  after  the  crops, 
they  put  keepers  on,  and  the  charge  depends  upon  the  number  put  on. 

30.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale? — For  a 
particular  gale — up  to  a particular  day. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — More  hold  under  proprietors  than  under  middlemen. 

32.  Which  class  of  tenantry  in  general  are  the  more  comfortable  ? — I should  say  those 
under  the  landlord  generally ; at  the  same  time  you  will  see  a good  many  comfortable  men 
under  middlemen,  where  the  middleman  is  a prudent  man. 

33.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  district? — Some ; not  many. 

34.  What  is  the  general  state  of  the  tenants  upon  them  ? — Bad. 

35.  From  what  do  you  consider  that  that  arises  ? — From  not  being  able  to  get  abate- 
ments or  allowances  for  improvements.  I am  a receiver  under  the  courts. 

36.  Was  the  estate  placed  under  the  court  by  creditors? — Yes,  by  creditors. 

37.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  through  the  district  by  will,  or  from  year  to  year? — 

As  yearly  tenants  some,  and  some  by  proposal. 

38.  Have  any  difficulties  arisen  practically  within  your  experience,  from  the  system  of 
holding  by  proposal  ? — A great  many. 

39.  Of  what  nature  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  get  a tenant  out  when  he  runs  in  arrears  or 
his  term  expires. 

40.  In  what  does  the  difficulty  consist? — You  are  obliged  to  serve  notices;  a great  many 
of  those  proposals  are  lost,  and  there  is  not  the  care  taken  of  them  as  there  would  be  of 
a lease. 

41.  Do  you  deal  witli  a tenant  holding  by  proposal  as  if  he  held  from  year  to  year,  in 
ejecting  him? — In  some  cases  you  do,  and  in  others  not.  It  is  a most  troublesome  sort  of 
proceeding. 

42.  Are  the  proposals  stamped  ? — They  must  be  stamped  to  be  made  of  use  afterwards. 

They  create  a great  deal  of  litigation  in  my  opinion. 

43.  By  whom  in  general  are  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  effected  ? — 

By  the  landlord. 

44.  Can  you  state  the  system  pursued  by  any  of  the  landlords  you  are  aware  of,  with 
respect  to  permanent  improvements? — Allowing  liberally  for  them;  such  as  slates  and 
timber  for  building,  and  allowing  for  draining. 
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45.  Can  you  state  that  to  be  the  practice  generally  on  the  estates  you  have  the  manage- 
ment  of;  that  allowances  are  made  of  slates  and  timber  when  a house  is  built? — Yes, 
generally  wherever  I have  suggested  to  my  landlord  to  allow  any  thing  for  a permanent 
improvement,  it  has  been  done,  and  that  is  my  general  ]>lan ; when  I see  a tenant  improv- 
ing- permanently,  to  recommend  the  landlord  to  give  it  to  him,  and  also  allowances  for 
draining.  . 

40.  To  what  extent  are  those  allowances  made  ?— The  opening  drains,  which  I consider 
is  about  half  the  expense. 

47.  Can  you  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  amount  of  those  allowances  within  any  given 
time,  upon  the  estates  you  have  the  management  of?— I have  known  a man  holding  200 
acres  of  land,  and  the  'improvements  allowed  to  the  amount  of  £300  or  £400  in  draining 
and  building. 

48.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  allowances  made  upon  the  estates  you  are  agent  for 
amount  to 'five  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  income  of  £20,000  ? — No,  I would  not  say  that 
they  did. 

49.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district?— Vei-y  little.  It  is 
rather  rare. 

50.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  that  district  ? — Not  much. 

51.  Where  it  has  been  effected,  how  was  it  effected? — Where  tenants  were  formerly 
joint  tenants  and  disagreeing  and  not  paying  then-  rent,  and  where  several  years’  rent  were 
due  they  have  been  turned  out,  but  not  otherwise,  and  the  land  set  in  a larger  way,  and 
considerably  more  rent  paid.  I do  not  mean  set  for  more  rent,  but  more  rent  paid. 

52.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — It  is  prevented  wherever 
the  landlords  can  at  all  prevent  it.  It  would  go  on  if  allowed. 

53.  In  case  of  a new  letting  of  lands  held  by  middlemen,  what  is  the  course  usually 
adopted  by  the  sub-tenants  ? — To  leave  the  best  of  the  tenants  upon  them,  not  the  entire. 

54.  Have  you  recently  had  occasion  to  remove  many  tenants  in  the  last  five  years,  for 
instance,  from  the  properties  you  have  the  management  of? — No.  I have  occasionally 
latterly.  I got  into  the  management  of  a property,  where  there  were  fifteen  tenants  on 
750  acres ; it  was  all  let  at  a very  low  rate,  but  they  held  as  partners.  I divided  it 
between  the  fifteen,  I never  asked  them  what  part  they  wished  for,  or  what  rent  they  would 
pay,  but  I put  it  all  down  on  paper,  and  then  came  to  them,  and  told  them  such  a lot  is 
for  such  a man,  his  rent  is  so  and  so.  I went  through  the  fifteen  and  satisfied  thirteen 
out  of  the  fifteen,  and  two  went  away. 

55.  Were  there  any  other  tenants  upon  the  property? — There  were  under-tenants  of  the 
first  tenants.  I took  them  just  as  I found  them  upon  the  land. 

56.  Did  the  two  go  away  for  want  of  farms  ? — One  of  them  went  to  America,  and  the 
other  did  not  like  the  farm  I gave  him.  The  others  that  pay  up  their  rent  at  my  valuation 
all  get  slates  and  timber,  and  are  allowed  for  draining.  They  are  now  building  new  houses. 

57.  Can  you  state  in  how  many  instances  yon  have  been  obliged  to  remove  tenants  in 
the  last  four  or  five  years  ? — Not  above  three,  and  those  were  for  non-payment  of  rent.  I 
rather  believe  I am  under  in  saying  three.  I would  say,  in  the  last  five  years  not  more 
than  half  a dozen.  There  were  some  bad  characters  I had  to  turn  out,  and  others  for 
want  of  capital.  But  I gave  the  land  to  the  best  of  the  tenants,  and  brought  no  new 
ones  in. 

58.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
becoming  richer? — Yes,  they  are. 

59.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving? — lTes,  they  are. 

60.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  the  labourers  ? — There  is  more  work  for  them 
than  there  was,  and  if  they  got  constant  work  they  would  be  comfortable,  though  the 
wages  are  low. 

61.  What  are  the  wages? — Generally  M.  a day. 

62.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  potato  land  ? — Something  about  £5  an  acre ; 
from  £4  to  £5  an  acre. 

63.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No. 

64.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
union? — From  Is.  to  Is.  3d.  in  the  poimd. 

•nP'  amourit  of  it  made  public  ? — The  collector  sends  his  man  round  to  the 

different  places  of  worship,  and  posts  a notice  when  he  will  attend,  and  goes  round  to  each 
ploughland  and  gives  one  person  in  the  ploughland  the  amount  to  collect  against  such  a 
day,  and  he  comes  for  it. 

66.  Who  generally  applots  it  ? — If  they  choose  to  applot  it,  they  appoint  one  or  two 
upon  the  ploughland  to  do  it ; and  that  applotment  stands  for  some  years,  unless  there  is 
some  change  in  the  letting. 

6 < . In  point  of  fact,  is  it  the  high  constable  or  the  parishioners  in  vestry  who  state  the 
sum  to  be  placed  upon  each  plougliland  ? — There  are  notices  posted  for  the  vestry,  but  it 
is  not  usual  for  them  to  attend. 

68.  Does  the  mode  of  applotting  appear  to  give  satisfaction  ?— Yes.  They  would  sooner 
do  it  so  than  go  to  the  vestry. 

69  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— Usually  imme- 
diately after  it  is  paid.  Sometimes  it  may  not  be  until  the  half-year.  Suppose  the  last 
March  rent  due,  and  the  rate  not  struck  until  May,  by  law  it  need  not  be  paid  until  after 
the  September  rent ; but  it  is  so  small  the  agents  do  not  care  about  it — they  give  it  to 
them  whenever  they  ask  for  it.  J 
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70.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer? — There  is  one  thing.  I have  heard  that  some 
of  the  Cork  gentlemen  are,  wishing  to  have  an  act  passed  that  all  improvements  made 
should  he  paid  for  by  the  estimate  of  two  or  three  persons  going  to  value  them,  provided 
they  were  short  leases.  If  that  was  the  ease,  it  would  create  an  immensity  of  litigation  in 
the  country.  If  there  were  short  leases  running  out,  and  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  pay 
for  this  sort  of  thing,  his  property  would  be  worth  very  little.  It  would  be  an  encourage- 
ment to  litigation  rather  than  an  improvement,  for  the  landlords  arc  anxious  to  improve 
as  far  as  they  can.  It  may  break  the  tenants  and  break  themselves.  I never  saw  a bad 
tenantry  that  the  landlord  was  not  worse  off.  If  there  was  a law  to  he  made,  that  upon 
properties  running  out  of  lease  the  improvements  should  be  paid  for,  it  would  ho  an  unjust 
thing ; as  to  all  new  lettings  that  might  he  desirable. 

71.  Do  you  tl link  it  desirable  such  an  arrangement  should  be  made? — I would  rather 
say,  “ Leave  the  thing  as  it  is — it  is  improving.” 

72.  la  the  custom  of  assisting  the  tenants  in  improvements  becoming  more  frequent? — 
Certainly,  very  much  more  so.  Men  of  small  means  are  seeing  it  their  interest  to  do  it, 
and  they  are  now  doing  it.  Men  of  large  property  have  been  doing  it  for  some  years,  but 
men  of  £500  a year  are  the  men  who  arc  doing  it  now. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 

Captain  Edward  Croker,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Whore  do  you  reside? — Lisfinny,  near  Tallow,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  now  ; do  you  hold  land  ? — I have  a farm  of  about  300  acres, 
and  am  agent  to  Mr.  Moore,  of  Moorohill. 

3.  In  the  district  around  Tallow,  is  the  land  generally  in  arable  or  grazing  farms  ? — Both 
arable  and  a great  deal  of  grazing. 

4.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — I should  say  since  the  new 
system  of  agriculture  has  been  introduced  the  grazing  farms  have  diminished  more  than 
increased.  They  can  carry  it  on  by  the  improved  mode  of  house-feeding. 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  much  in  that  district  ? — 
Wonderfully  improved  in  the  last  twenty  years,  since  I came  home. 

fj.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — It  has  been  always,  as  far  as  I have 
understood,  by  valuation.  I hold  under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  myself. 

7.  What  class  of  persons  is  employed  to  value  ? — Originally,  I understand,  the  valuation 
was  conducted  by  very  intelligent  farmers,  such  as  gentlemen  who  had  a great  quantity  of 
Land  in  their  own  hands,  and  men  who  might  be  relied  on. 

8.  By  whom  are  those  valuations  made  now — has  there  been  any  change  made?— I 
rather  think  now  it.  is  done  by  some  of  the  agents  under  tho  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

9.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  lotting  valuo  boar  to  the  poor  law  valuation  in  your 
district  ? — The  lettings  are  in  general  over  tho  poor  rate  valuation,  in  many  cases.  Where 
there  are  gentlemen  holding,  the  poor  rate  valuators  always  contrive  to  saddle  them  with 
more  than  they  otherwise  would,  provided  tho  land  was  held  by  tho  low  class  of  farmers. 
The  poor  rate  valuation  lias  not  been  fair  in  those  cases. 

10.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — The  usual 
mode  I see  in  the  country,  hut.  which  I have  never  seen  on  my  own  landlord's  estate,  is 
distraining  and  driving.  I have  been  now  several  years  agent  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  never  had 
occasion  to  distrain  a tenant  but  once,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  a parcel  of  subletting 
tenants  who  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  1 had  to  bring  them  into  a kind  of  settle- 
ment. I was  obliged  to  distrain  by  direction  of  the  attorney.  On  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
land  there  is  nothing  of  tho  kind  known.  That  land  is  set  at  a fair  and  reasonable  rate, 
and  the  tenants  are  all  improving,  and  deriving  the  advantage  of  it.  In  fact  a holding 
under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  now  as  good  as  an  estate  through  the  country,  and  no 
leases  asked  for. 

11.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  ? — Not  now  ; there  were,  and  that  has  boon  tho  ruin  and  bane  of  the 
country — the  middlemen. 

12.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — On  the  Devonshire 
estate  they  arc  quite  careless  about  a lease  ; they  consider  themselves  as  safe,  once  being 
upon  the  estate,  as  if  they  had  a lease.  They  have  a lease  if  they  ask  for  it,  but  they  must 
pay  for  it.  The  lease  is  one  life  and  twenty-one  years  concurrent : but  few  ask  for  it, 
they  consider  themselves  quite  as  safe  without  it. 

13.  On  other  properties  arc  people  anxious  for  leases? — Yes,  I should  say  they  woidd 
be ; and  the  banc  of  the  country  is  not  giving  the  tenants — the  farmers  say  so  themselves — 
some  kind  of  stability  or  confidence  in  their  holding. 

14.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  a sufficient  lease  to  give  that  stability  and  confidence  ? — 
Twenty-one  years. 

15.  Is  that  tho  opinion  of  those  around  you  ? — I do  not  know.  Mr.  Moore  has  scarcely 
a single  lease  on  his  property ; but  from  tho  length  of  time  they  have  known  the  family 
they  do  not  ask  for  it,  and  they  are  more  happy  without  it.  I have  known  of  some  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary  lately  better  off  without  any  lease,  in  case  of  any  litigious  times  coming 
on  them,  or  elections,  and  being  obliged  to  vote  against  their  landlord. 

16.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected;  by  tho  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly? — On  Mr.  Moore’s  property  and  the  Devonshire  property  by  each — the 
tenant  meets  the  landlord. 

Paht  III.  Y 
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17.  State  the  system  pursued  upon  either  of  those  properties - Timber  and  slate  are 
given  for  good  permanent  lime  and  mortar  houses,  the  tenant  executing  the  mason  work. 

18.  Is  that  the  practice  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  property  — Yes.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  the  practice  to  have  the  landlord  secured  in  a certain  sum,  and  then  that  he  should 
contract  with  these  people  to  secure  its  being  properly  and  permanently  done,  which  is  an 
excellent  plan  among  the  country  farmers,  for  they  will  not  do  the  work  properly  if  left  to 
themselves. 

19.  Do  you  mean  ou  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  property  the  improvements  are  made  by 
the  landlord,  the  landlord  being  secured  a certain  repayment?— Yes,  I believe  so.  The 
tenants  improve  on  Mr.  Moore’s  estate  a good  deal,  on  the  confidence  of  one  life  and 
twenty-one  years’  lease.  What  has  been  the  custom  with  me  is,  to  give  the  timber  and 
slate.  Before  I came  into  my  farm  there  was  an  allowance  of  £300  made  to  induce  the 
tenant  to  build  a good  substantial  house. 

20.  Is  the  repayment  to  be  in  money,  or  is  a per  centage  charged  in  addition  to  the 
rent  ? — No,  we  hear  nothing  about  that. 

21.  What  is  the  arrangement  as  to  other  properties? — Upon  Mr.  Moore’s  I give  timber 
and  slate ; and  sometimes  I allow  them  lime,  and  sometimes  I pay  the  mason  myself,  to 
ensure  the  work  being  permanently  done.  In  Tipperary  I have  sent  down  a good  carpenter 
to  have  the  work  done  thoroughly,  and  I have  known  a tenant  come  forward  and  meet  me 
to  the  extent  of  £150,  without  a lease. 

22.  Where  a tenant  requires  a house,  and  applies  to  you  in  that  way,  is  it  the  rule  of  the 
estate  to  make  those  allowances  ? — It  is  not  any  fixed  rule,  but  it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  I have  always  recommended  it  to  my  master,  and  he  has 
acceded  to  it. 

23.  Have  the  instances  in  which  allowances  have  been  made  upon  those  estates  you  are 
acquainted  with  been  numerous  in  the  last  few  years? — Yes,  especially  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  near  Cashel,  on  an  estate  there  called  Templeknoe,  and  also  near  Clonmel. 

24.  Was  the  allowance  in  Tipperary  for  improvements  upon  the  land  or  houses  ? — 
Improvements  upon  the  land  could  not  follow  if  the  tenantry  had  not  good  houses  and 
offices.  I look  on  the  ruin  of  that  place  to  be  the  want  of  house-feeding  and  straw  yards. 
In  one  part  they  have  scarcely  a house  upon  the  place.  An  allowance  has  been  made  for 
houses,  and  there  are  allowances  for  reclaiming  bogs  and  draining  lands. 

25.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer  ? — A good  many  of  the  large  farmers  who  had  capital  at  the  commencement 
are  thriving  and  getting  on  very  well ; but  the  great  bane  has  been  the  want  of  capital — 
faking  farmers  without  any  capital  as  tenants. 

26.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  ? — Whenever  they  have  had  capital  to  work 
their  farms,  they  are  improving  about  where  I live  greatly. 

27.  Is  the  labouring  class  improving,  in  your  opinion  ? — Poor  fellows ! they  are  the  worst 
off.  The  labourers  are  not  looked  after,  except  on  such  places  as  Mr.  Moore’s ; he  employs 
a great  number  of  them,  and  expends  every  year  from  £4,000  to  £5,000  in  labour  and 
expenditure.  Some  of  the  labourers  are  comfortable  and  happy — they  are  sure  of  constant 
employment ; and  the  want  of  certain  employment  is  the  bane  and  ruin  of  the  poor  labourer. 

28.  At  what  rate  of  wages  do  they  work  ? — Eightpence  a day. 

29.  Is  that  the  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  district  ? — Yes,  generally ; they  think  them- 
selves safe  if  they  can  get  it,  but  the  generality  of  them  who  live  with  farmers  work  for  less, 
but  they  are  allowed  6 d.  a day  for  their  work,  and  they  are  fed  in  the  house.  Labourers 
having  general  employment  and  certain  wages  at  8 d.  a day  are  comfortable,  and  they  consider 
themselves  comfortable ; those  fellows  who  do  not  drink,  and  especially  since  the  pledge 
of  Father  Mathew  has  come  in  force,  those  in  a ruined  state  before  are  comfortable  and 


30.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — None  that  I hear  of. 

31.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — I should  say  about  one- 
twelfth  in  Cork,  or  one-fifteenth ; the  county  rates  in  the  county  of  Cork  are  very  satisfac- 
torily arranged  now.  In  the  county  of  Waterford  it  is  a poundage. 

32.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — I allow  it  on 
paying  the  rent ; they  hand  me  the  poor  rate  receipt,  and  I allow  it  as  so  much  cash. 

33.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  you  wish  to  lay  before 
the  commissioners  ? — Nothing  more  than  that  it  would  be  the  greatest  boon  in  the  world, 
and  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  country,  if  there  could  be  any  thing  arranged  by  which 
the  poor  people  could  be  certain  of  their  employment  in  the  country  generally.  If  they  have 
a cottage,  it  is  generally  charged  at  the  rate  of  30s.  to  40s.  a year,  for  a cabin  and  for  a plot 
of  ground  to  grow  cabbage  and  early  potatoes ; and  also,  I should  say,  a great  thing  to  the 
labourer  is,  that  a man  if  he  has  a family  gets  half  an  acre,  or  three-fourths,  of  potato  garden 
at  a certain  rate,  which  he  pays  for  in  his  work.  He  has  a great  advantage  in  it  if  he  has  a 
good  garden.  If  any  tiling  could  be  arranged  to  settle  the  price  of  these  gardens  according 
to  the  crop  of  potatoes  produced ; for  instance,  if  an  acre  of  garden  tilled  by  the  farmer 
yielded  but  forty  barrels  of  potatoes,  he  should  not  be  charged  more  than  from  £4  to  £5 
for  the  acre,  and  £6  for  that  which  gave  them  sixty  or  eighty  barrels — it  would  be  a great 
advantage,  and  then  he  would  be  able  to  feed  his  pig.  I know  a labourer  of  mine  who  has 
cleared  £l  1 by  the  sale  of  his  pigs  and  fowls  and  other  things.  The  comfort  of  the  labourer 
iB  not  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be  in  this  country. 

• 84.  Have  you  known  any  case  where  a landlord  upon  a lease  expiring  has  made  any 
arrangement  for  houses  for  labourers  ? — No,  it  is  generally  left  to  the  farmer,  and  it  would 
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be  a dangerous  tiling  to  interfere  in  it.  If  you  give  those  people  their  own  houses,  they 
bring  in  bacl  characters.  I have  known  that  robbers  and  every  thing  else  were  brought  into 
their  families ; they  introduce  characters  of  a bad  description  into  the  country.  I have 
known  that  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  If  house-feeding  was  more  encouraged,  and  straw 
yards  introduced  into  the  country,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit. 

35.  How  should  you  propose  to  introduce  it  ? — It  is  a difficult  tiling  to  meddle  with ; it 
is  for  the  landlord’s  benefit  in  the  end,  his  property  is  benefited  and  improved.  There  is 
another  thing,  as  to  the  keeping  over  long  arrears  of  rent,  I would  suggest  that  any  arrears 
after  three  years’  standing  should  not  be  called  for.  There  was  a property  came  under  me 
the  other  day,  the  gentleman  died  who  had  it ; it  had  been  let  at  an  exorbitant  rent  and 
there  wore  enormous  arrears.  It  was  put  into  chancery,  and  I suggested  that  the  land 
should  be  re-let  at  a fair  valuation  and  all  the  arrears  up  to  1S43  knocked  off.  The  Master 
laid  it  before  the  Chancellor,  and  he  agreed  to  it,  and  all  the  arrears  up  to  1843  are  wiped 
off  and  the  property  given  during  the  minority  at  a fan  and  reasonable  rent ; and  I say 
that  property  will  be  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  better  to  the  minor  when  he  comes  of 
age  than  at  present,  and  more  rent  will  be  received  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

36.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  properties  that  arrears  should  cease  after 
a certain  time?— Yes, and  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord;  when  there  is  a long  arrear  standing 
over,  the  tenant  will  not  exert  himself;  he  is  expecting  the  arrears  to  come  down  upon  him, 
and  to  be  driven  and  distrained. 

\The  witness  withdrew .] 


The  Reverend  James  Davy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  parish  priest  of  Kilworth  ? — I am. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — Four  years  next  November.  I was  curate  in  Don- 
eraile  twelve  years  before. 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — Upon  looking  over 
the  heads  of  examination  I find  that  the  first  question  is  tlrn  extent  and  general  description 
and  population  of  the  district.  The  population  in  my  parish  is  about  12,000,  and  the  district 
affords  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements.  I observe  very  little 
improvement  in  agriculture,  and  I attribute  it  to  the  want  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  The  rents  arc  too  high,  and  the  taxes  also.  The  principal  manures  used  are  dung 
and  lime.  There  is  no  farming  society  or  agricultural  school  in  the  parish.  The  size  of 
the  farms  is  from  one  acre  to  forty— a few  run  as  high  as  100  acres ; but  the  more  usual 
size  is  thirty,  ten,  and  fifteen  acres. 

4.  Are  there  many  farms  so  small  as  to  he  under  three  or  four  acres . — I he  small  farms 

are  more  numerous  than  the  huge  ones.  They  are  not  so  small  as  five  acres,  but  fifteen 
and  twenty,  and  thirty,  and  forty  acres  are  the  general  average.  Artificial  grasses  are 
used  to  a great  extent.  The  rent  varies  from  Is.  to  40s.  the  statute  acre.  The  land  set  at 
Is.  an  acre  is  mountain  land.  . 

5.  Is  there  much  land  let  in  the  country  at  £2? — There  is  a good  deal  set  at  30s.  tno 

small  acre— 20s.,  30s.,  and  33s. ; there  is  not  much  set  as  high  as  £2,  there  is  some  : it  is 
fixed  by  giving  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder  generally.  . T 

6.  Is  there  any  preference  usually  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?— Indeed  there  is.  In 

some  instances  a stranger  will  get  it,  but  that  is  not  the  general  practice  of  andlords. 
In  some  instances  the  landlord  does  not  put  it  up  to  competition,  but  gives  it  at  the  former 
rent  when  he  is  satisfied  by  his  agent  or  some  other  confidential  person  that  it  is  already 
high  enough.  The  general  mode  of  paying  the  rent  is  one  gale  within  the-  other ; some 
landlords  I know  who  have  given  notico  to  their  tenants  already  to  have  the  rent  ready  by 
the  29  th  of  September,  by  that  day  or  the  day  after:  but  those  instances  are  very  rare  of 
landlords  being  so  exact.  „ , _ . , » .,  ,, 

7.  Do  the  tenantry  depend  much  upon  the  loan  funds  ?— A great  many  of  the  small 
farmers  have  recourse  to  the  loan  funds,  and  when  they  take  money  from  the  loan  fund  or 
local  usurer,  the  interest  varies  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  as  I have  been 
informed,  and  I believe  it  is  the  fact.  I am  told  it  goes  as  high  as  forty  per  cent. 

8.  Is  that  where  there  are  fines?— Yes;  I am  not  certain  of  this,  but  I believe  it  from 


what  I have  heard. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent?— It  is  by  distress. 

10.  Is  the  distress  frequently  carried  to  a sale?— No,  not  frequently.  I have  known 
some  instances  of  a poor  man  being  obliged  to  pay  15s.  driver  s fees  in  three  months,  and 
I believe  this  is  done  in  a great  measure  by  the  drivers  themselves  to  pocket  the  money. 

i i wi,«+  io.  +v,r>  /.liarcro  mflrlo  n non  a distress  bv  the  driver? — I do  not  know.  I should 


11.  What  is  the  charge  made  upon  a distress  by  the  driver? 

12.  Can  you  state  whether  the  drivers  are  in  the  habit  of  distraining -without  producing 

an  authority  from  the  agent  or  landlord?— I cannot  say.  I would  not  be  surprised  if  it 
were  the  case  in  the  instance  I mentioned,  but  I cannot  state  it.  I know  some  v *7 
characters  in  the  management  of  property  are  guilty  of  very  oppressive  acts— I do  not  know 
whether  with  the  knowledge  of  the  agent  or  landlord.  ....  . nD  *.  oa 

13.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  oppressive  acts  ?— Distraining  the  tenants  as  often  as  they 

can  in  order  to  get  the  fees.  , , , __  ..  , . 

14.  Is  that  the  case  upon  a single  property?— I do  not  taow  it i to  he  practised  except 

upon  one  property  in  my  parish.  There  is  a new  agent  now,  and  I hope  that  these  things 
will  be  corrected.  v „ 

Part  HI.  1 A 
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15.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? Yes,  they  are  on 
account ; and  the  reason  is.  on  this  property,  because  the  people  have  an  objection  to  pay 
the  poor  rates.  Where  the  tenants  havo  not  leases  they  require  the  poor  rates,  and  the 
people  object  to  it,  and  they  will  give  no  receipt  but  a receipt  on  accoun  t till  they  pay  the 
rates.  The  landlords  do  not  allow  the  tenants  half;  in  some  cases  wherever  they  can 
exact  the  entire  of  the  poor  rate  they  do.  AY  hcrever  the  tenants  have  no  leases  the  general 
practice  is  to  require  the  tenants  to  pay  the  entire  of  the  poor  rate. 

16.  Is  that  the  practice  generally  in  the  parish  ?— Yes.  as  far  as  I know  it  is.  It  is  not 
the  custom  to  allow  the  poor  rates  generally  in  the  parish,  or  the  rent-charge. 

17.  Have  yon  any  reason  to  know  that  to  bo  the  case*? — Yes;  the  tenants  have  men- 
tioned it  to  me. 

IS.  Do  you  know  whether  those  tenants  are  in  arroar ? — l'cs,  some  of  the  people  are  in 
arrear— some  are  not.  Some  arc  in  dread  to  apply  to  the  landlord  for  the  allowance, 
because  they  are  afraid  he  will  claim  the  arrear.  I believe  the  practice  is  not  to  allow  them 
the  poor  rates  unless  they  clear  up  the  rent,  and  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  for  them 
to  do.  I think  I may  say  that  in  every  instance  almost  where  there  are  no  leases  they  do 
• not  allow  the  poor  rates. 

19.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  a tenant  has  paid  up  his  rent  and  has  not 
been  allowed  his  poor  rates'? — Yes,  in  a number  of  instances.  I know  on  Lord  Kingston’s 
property  they  require  from  tenants  who  have  paid  up  the  rent  long  before  to  pay  all  the 
poor  rates.  In  some  instances  the  tenants  have  objected  to  it.  In  some  instances  they  are 
obliged  to  submit,  and  it  is  added  to  the  rent ; and  I know  there  is  a practice  with  some 
landlords,  if  they  are  giving  a lease,  to  add  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent,  and  the  tithes  too. 

20.  When  you  spoke  of  the  interest  payable  to  the  loan  funds,  did  you  allude  to  the 
interest  which  is  paid  at  present,  or  the  interest  that  was  charged  before  the  late  reduc- 
tion ? — I have  not  heard  of  any  reduction,  and  1 am  acquainted  witli  the  loan  funds  since  I 
came  to  Kilworth ; I am  told  that  the  rate  is  the  same  as  it  always  was.  The  loan  funds  to 
which  I allude  are  private  loan  funds— it  is  the  usurious  banks,  which  arc  a great  evil  to  the 
country,  and  I think  there  ought  to  be  some  check  put  to  them.  The  poor  people  when 
they  want  money  promise  any  thing  in  order  to  relieve  their  immediate  wants.  Arrears  of 
long  standing  are  generally  held  over  against  the  tenants. 

21.  Is  the  tenure  in  your  parish  generally  under  the  proprietor,  or  under  middlemen? 

The  principal  landholders  in  my  parish  are  the  proprietors ; there  are  some  middlemen. 
The  rent  is  generally  thirty-live  per  cent,  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation — sometimes 
fifty  per  cent.,  and  it  sometimes  approaches  to  100  per  cent,  higher.  I know  of  some 
persons  who  pay  more  than  three  times  the  poor  law  valuation  fixed  on  the  land,  and  I 
think  the  poor  law  valuation  to  be  very  fair ; if  not  over  the  value,  it  is  not  under  the  value 
of  the  land.  I think  it  is  a very  fair  valuation.  Tenants  under  the  court  are  more 
prosperous  than  under  the  proprietors  or  middlemen,  and  they  are  quite  as  well  off  under 
the  middleman  as  under  the  proprietor.  Leases  arc  made  for  twenty-one  years,  and  one 
or  two  lives— sometimes  three  lives.  There  are  various  covenants  ill  those  leases  : some- 
times they  are  obliged  to  pay  duty  money,  or  give  duty  work ; they  arc  obliged  to  give  a 
day’s  work  for  every  pound  of  rent  they  pay.  I know  that  to  be  enforced  upon  one 
property. 

22.  Is  the  tenure  generally  by  lease  ? — No  ; the  tcnants-at-will  are  as  numerous  as  the 
tenants  by  lease.  There  arc  more,  I think,  in  my  parish  without  leases  than  with  leases. 

23.  Are  those  who  hold  at  will  anxious  to  obtain  leases  at  their  present  rents  ? — I do 
not  think  they  would  be  anxious  to  obtain  them  at  their  present  rents,  but  it  wrould  be  a 
great  blessing  to  them  to  have  leases ; they  would  have  a certainty,  and  they  would  be 
more  industrious.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  they  had  better  pay  5ft.  an  acre  more,  and  have 
a lease,  than  be  in  the  state  of  uncertainty  they  are  in,  in  consequence  of  not  having  leases ; 
but  at  their  present  rents  leases  would  not  be  any  advantage  to  them,  I think,  generally 
speaking.  The  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  is  permitted  to  a reasonable  extent,  and 
the  money  is  paid  to  the  tenant,  who  is  generally  compelled  to  sell,  from  being  in  arrear  to 
the  landlord,  and  he  finds  a purchaser,  not  because  the  land  is  worth  more  rent  than  he 
pays,  but  because  he  will  have  notliing  else  to  expend  upon  it  but  the  labour  of  his 
family. 

24.  Does  this  sale  of  the  tenant-right  take  place  in  the  case  of  a tenant-at-will  ?— Very 
often,  when  the  character  of  the  landlord  is  well  known,  and  he  is  not  a person  likely  to 
turn  out  a tenant ; they  very  often  speculate,  and  give  large  sums  for  the  possession  of  land 
held  at  will. 

25.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  recently  within  your  parish?— No, 

scarcely  airy.  1 

26.  Does  the  system  of  subletting  or  subdividing  of  land  prevail?— Yes,  it  is  earned  on 
to  a great  extent,  in  order  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  rack  rent,  and  to  obtain  dowers  or 
portions  for  their  children,  and  to  pay  the  arrear  of  rent,  so  as  to  enable  the  parties  to 
continue  in  their  farms.  A person  will  give  a portion  of  his  land,  if  he  is  in  arrear,  to  a 
neighbour,  though  the  land  is  dear  enough.  Sometimes  ho  may  get  £5,  or  £6,  or  £10,  or 
£20,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  land,  and  ho  will  probably  give  that  ’sum  to  his 

■ daughter,  or  to  his  son-in-law,  or  pay  off  the  arrears,  to  enable  him  to  remain  in  possession 
of  the  remainder  of  the  farm ; and  the  landlords  acquiesce  in  this  subdivision,  in  order  to 
get  the  arrears  which  are  due  to  them.  1 consider  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  to  be, 
generally  speaking,  embarrassed,  and  that  owing  to  the  high  rents,  the  low  prices  they  get 
for  their  produce,  and  the  taxes  they  pay,  and  other  things  ; and  the  small  farmers  are  in 
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great  difficulties  from  the  same  causes.  The  labourers  arc  in  great  distress  from  the  want 
of  employment.  When  a farmer  does  not  get  a remunerating  price  for  his  produce  he 
cannot  employ  labourers. 

27.  What  is  the  diet  generally  of  the  labouring  classes'? — Most  miserable  and  wretched. 
It  is  the  white  potato,  with  scarcely  any  milk,  butter,  or  meat.  I speak  of  the  small 
farmers,  and  I may  include  the  large  farmers,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

2S.  What  is  the  condition  of  their  houses'? — Their  houses  arc  generally  comfortable.  I 
find  a great  improvement  in  their  houses,  and  their  furniture,  and  their  own  clothing,  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  also  in  their  cleanliness.  They  are  more  comfortable  in  that  respect 
than  before,  but  I cannot  sec  any  improvement  in  their  diet. 

29.  Are  they  healthy,  generally  speaking? — Yes,  generally  speaking  they  are,  but  they 
cannot  lie  very  strong  or  healthy,  looking  at  tlieir  diet. 

30.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  for  labourers'? — Eightpence  a day, 

31.  Is  that  usually  paid  in  money? — If  employed  by  the  farmer  he  will  give  them  an 
acre  of  garden  and  8 d.  a day,  and  they  work  it  out  in  that  way. 

32.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  acre  of  garden  ? — I have  known  twenty  or  thirty  acres  set 
this  year  without  any  manure  for  £(i  an  acre  by  the  tenant,  and  he  was  to  receive  this 
money  in  cash. 

33.  What  do  they  pay  for  their  cottages  ?— Thirty  shillings  a year,  and  sometimes  40s. 

34.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  none,  thank 
God ; the  parish  is  very  peaceable. 

35.  What  is  generally  the  conduct  of  the  agents  towards  the  tenantry?— The  agents  in 
my  parish  are  very  considerate  in  general. 

30.  Does  the  practice  of  exacting  fees  upon  the  granting  of  leases  prevail  ?— No,  I do 
not  hear  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  I knew  it  to  be  the  case  where  I was  before.  I 
knew  the  agent  to  receive  £50  for  giving  possession  of  a farm.  1 had  it  from  the  farmer 
himself.  With  regard  to  the  charges  on  land,  one-fourth  of  the  rent-charge  allowed  to  the 
landlords  by  the  last  Tithe  Act,  was  allowed  by  the  landlords  to  the  tenants  holding  leases, 
but  not  to  those  bolding  at  will,  as  it  is  added  to  their  rent,  and  is  now  paid  in  addition  to 
their  original  rent,  as  I am  informed  by  the  people.  I have  no  experience  myself  upon  the 
subject.  I only  know  it  by  hearing  it  from  the  people  themselves.  The  reduction  in  the 
currency,  by  which  the  tenants  holding  by  leases  were  allowed  a reduction  of  1.9.  5 \d.  in 
the  pound,  is  refused  to  tenants-at-will ; they  are  kept  to  their  old  agreement,  and  it  has 
not  been  allowed  to  them. 

37.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners?— 1 here  is  one 
thing  I wish  to  mention  : I think  emigration  is  a great  evil  to  the  country. 

38.  In  what  way? — I think  the  industrious  and  the  able-bodied,  the  young  and  the  best 
conducted,  are  the  persons  who  generally  leave  the  country,  and  leave  tlieir  families  as  a 
burden  upon  the  country,  and  they  must  have  recourse  to  the  poor-house ; and  thoso 
persons  who  thus  leave  the  country  could  be  advantageously  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
waste  or  mountain  lands,  if  the  proprietors  gave  encouragement. 

39.  What  encouragement  would  he  sufficient  to  induce  people  to  settle  upon  those  waste 

lands? Building  houses  for  them,  and  giving  some  assistance  in  the  way  of  lime  for  a tew 

years,  and  giving  them  a tonuro  in  tlieir  holdings.  . 

40.  Suppose  a location  provided  abroad,  and  the  means  of  emigrating  also,  in  your 

opinion  would  the  poorer  classes,  those  who  could  not.  remain  at  home,  be  hkely  to 
emigrate? — I think  they  would ; but  my  feelings  are  averse  to  emigration.  I think  the 
people  could  be  better  and  more  usefully  employed  at  home.  _ 

41.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ?— I hear  the.  people  complaining  of  the  hardship  of 
paying  the  county  cess.  The  landlords  frequently  do  not  contribute  1*.  to  the  making  of 
the  roads,  though  tlieir  property  is  greatly  benefited  by  those  roads,  and  the  occupying 
tenant  lias  frequently  to  pay  for  those  roads  which  arc  surveyed  ripen  linn,  and  rivers  also. 
I know  ono  man  with  ten  acres  of  land,  and  there  are  two  acres  of  the  Blackwnter  surveyed 
upon  him  iu  thoso  ten  acres,  which  is  a very  great  hardship,  and  he  is  paying  a very  high 
rent  for  the  land  besides.  I think  the  land  is  set  too  high  m general;  1 do  not  know  a 
single  exception  to  it  in  my  parish.  1 think  if  there  were  commissioners  appointed  to  value 
the  land,  and  give  the  land  to  the  tenants  at  a fair  valuation,  and  if  the  tenants  were  remu- 
nerated for  tlieir  labour  or  capital  laid  out  in  the  permanent  improvements  of  their  farms,  it 
would  be  a most  beneficial  thing. 

[ The  tuttncM  withdrew."] 
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Owen  Cnutfhlan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Downing.  . . T 

2.  Did  you  always  livo  there?— So;  1 have  boon  there  about  nine  years,  since  1 

married.  ..  , , , 

3.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  other  farm  in  Downing  ? — Yes,  till  I was  dispossessed  as 

Thursday  week.  I held  a farm  of  five  acres  under  Mr.  John  O’Donnell.,  but  it  was  Lon  Leaiy 
set  it  to  my  wife’s  uncle ; he  was  not  able  to  bold  the  place,  and  I fell  into  the  place,  and 
paid  the  arrears  which  Con  Leary  owed  to  John  O’Donnell.  There  was  a proposal  between 
Con  Leary  and  Anthony  Duggan,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  John  Daly,  the  shopkeeper, 
was  seven  years  ago  since  1 got  into  possession  under  the  proposal,  of  which  there  aie 
nine  years  to  come  last.  May.  „ i i + 

4.  By  whom  were  you  dispossessed  ? — By  John  O’Donnell  and  his  party,  lie  brought 
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his  party  and  ejected  us.  He  noticed  me  in  1S40,  but  never  since.  I then  went  and  feed 
an  attorney,  and  he  never  served  me  since. 

5.  Was  the  ejectment  tried  in  1S40?— No;  he  did  not  go  forward  at  all.  We  got  no 
ejectment,  only  a notice  to  quit. 

' 6.  Was  no  notice  to  quit  served  upon  you  in  the  last  year  ? — No,  nor  since  1840.  I can 
show  you  my  receipt  up  to  the  1st  of  April  last — [producing  the  same,  ivhicli  was  as 
follows ]“  Received  from  Owen  Coughlan  the  sum  of  £2  1 Os.,  out  of  his  holding  in  Upper 
Downing,  which  became  due  to  me  the  25th  of  March  last  past.  Dated  this  1st  day  of 
April,  1814.”  And  this  is  the  notice  I was  served  with — [producing  the  same]. 

7.  Is  that  the  receipt  you  got  from  John  O’Donnell  ? — Yes. 

8.  Under  what  authority  did  John  O’Donnell  dispossess  you? — I do  not  know. 

9.  Did  he  produce  the  sheriff’s  habere,  or  any  legal  process ; did  the  sheriff  put  yon 
out  ? — No,  a party  of  his  own  friends,  and  they  were  drunk,  and  they  struck  me  violently. 

10.  Have  you  got  any  summons  against  them? — Yes,  on  Monday,  and  they  summoned 
us  in  the  same  way. 

1 1.  Had  he  demanded  possession  from  you  before  lately  ? — No,  not  for  these  two  years. 

12.  Where  does  John  O’Donnell  live? — At  Crohahollow,  in  the  parish  of  Glamworth, 
about  a mile  and  a half  from  Captain  Barry’s  place. 

13.  You  were  put  out  by  violence? — Yes.  [27ie  witness  had  several  plasters  on  his 
head.'] 

14.  Was  that  the  way  you  got  the  blow  on  your  head? — Yes ; and  I got  a blow  behind 
too. 

15.  Had  they  any  bailiff,  or  any  sheriff’s  officer,  with  them  ? — They  had  a party  of  ten 
or  eleven  common  people. 

_ 16.  Did  they  show  you  any  paper  signed  by  the  sheriff? — He  drew  out  a paper,  one  of 
his  party  did,  and  showed  it,  and  said  it  was  signed  by  the  sheriff. 

1 7.  What  is  John  O’Donnell’s  occupation  or  business  ? — He  is  a farmer. 

18.  What  house  did  you  get  into  when  you  were  tinned  out  ? — Into  a neighbour’s  house; 
it  was  a kind  of  liimey. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Robert  De  La  Cour,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Fairy  Hill,  near  Mallow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  agent. 

3.  Are  you  connected  extensively  with  the  management  of  property  ? — Yes  ; £35  000 
or  £36.000  a year. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ?— More  particularly  imme- 
diately about  here. 

5.  Does  this  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — Yes,  a great  deal  of  it  does. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  it  ? — Decidedly  improving. 

[■  1°  what  particulars  is  it  improving  ? — In  the  growth  of  green  crops,  and  the  mode  in 
which  the  land  is  cultivated ; the  ploughing,  the  agricultural  instruments  that  are  made 
use  of,  and  the  system  altogether  of  farming  is  considerably  improved  about  here. 

8.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  ?— They  vary  very  much. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  strike  any  correct  average. 

9.  Is  the  district  very  populous  ? — Yes,  very.  I happened  some  two  or  three  years  ago 
to  have  taken  14,500  acres  about  here,  to  ascertain  its  population,  and  I found  then  that 
on  14,500  English  acres  there  were  souls  to  the  number  of  one  to  every  four  acres  and  a 
half,  calculating  five  pernons  to  each  family.  There  were  on  it  297  families,  persons  who 
called  themselves  fanners,  and  348  families  who  called  themselves  labourers,  making  an 
average  of  about  four  acres  and  a half  to  each  soul. 

10.  Does  that  include  the  town  ?— No,  it  does  not. 

11.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  ?— Some  of  it  very  valuable  and  good,  indeed. 

12.  Was  there  much  waste  land  in  the  14,000  acres  ?— No  ; there  maybe  500  to  700 
acres  that  is  not  cultivated  : some  of  that  land  is  within  700  yards  of  where  we  sit. 

13.  Taking  that  14,500  acres,  what  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms  at  that  time  ?— 
Some  of  them  were  exceedingly  small,  close  to  the  town  of  Fermoy,  within  a mile  and  a 
half  of  the  town  ; some  of  them  were  as  small  as  five  acres,  and  up  to  fifty 

14.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  small  farmers  on  thattract?— Very  bad 

15.  And  what  was  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ?— Very  bad.  The  condition  of  the 
farmers  labourers  is  wretched. 


. 116'  Cau  You  st1ate  whether  those  labourers  for  the  most  part  were  employed  in  the  tract, 
itself  or  obtained  employment  elsewhere  ?— Almost  universally  upon  the  tract  itself;  and 
though  there  were  34b  labourers’  houses  returned  to  us,  there  were  more  than  one  labourer 
in  each  case.  In  some  instances  there  may  be  three  labourers  in  one  house 

17.  Were  they  all  of  the  same  family,  or  were  there  several  labourers  ?— Those  were  all 
families.  It  often  happens  there  is  more  than  one  family  in  the  house.  I mean  to  say 
there  were  348  families  resident. 

18.  In  what  manner  was  that  toot  tilled  for  the  most  part  ?-The  most  part  in  com. 

19.  Is  it  tolerably  wo  tilled  ?_Yes,  it  is  reasonably  so.  But  I do  not  Ihink  that  that 
part  of  our ^country  is ; tilled  nearly  as  well  as  it  might  be.  I find  that  on  that  14,500  acres 
we  paid  £234  10s.  6 d.  poor  rate  last  year. 
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20.  Do  you  mean  that  that  was  the  landlord’s  proportion? — No ; the  whole.  There  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  landlord’s  proportion  and  the  tenant’s.  The  landlord’s 
proportion  was  £l  8s.  Q>d.  upon  £100  rent,  and  the  tenant’s  £l  3s.  9 d.  upon  the  £100. 
The  one  is  one  and  seventeen-fortieths,  and  the  other  one  and  three-sixteenths. 

21.  Generally  in  the  district,  when  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually 
allowed  ? — The  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  is  allowed  when  they  come  to  pay 
the  half-year’s  rent ; whatever  poor  rate  they  pay,  they  bring  their  receipt  as  part  of  the  rent. 

22.  Is  it  always  allowed  in  the  first  payment  of  rent  they  make  after  the  rate? — Yes ; 
whenever  they  produce  it.  Some  let  it  lie  by,  and  are  careless,  and  do  not  produce  it,  but 
the  habit  is  to  allow  it  in  the  first  rent  they  pay. 

23.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  in  your  part  of  the  country,  that  in  some  instances 
the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  is  not  allowed  ? — Never.  I have  heard  that 
where  they  are  merely  tonants-at-will,  that  those  persons  who  were  the  landlords  over  the 
occupying  tenants,  probably  not  the  owners  in  fee,  would  not  allow  them  the  poor  rate, 
but  that  is  merely  report — I do  not  know  it.  But  in  respectable  offices  I never  heard  of 
an  obstacle  offered  to  it. 

24.  How  is  the  rent  on  the  properties  under  your  management  generally  fixed  ? — By  the 
agent  ascertaining  what  the  value  of  the  farm  is,  and  then  letting  persons  propose  for  it. 

. 25.  Do  you  mean  the  persons  in  occupation,  or  is  there  an  advertisement  that  the  land 
is  to  be  let  ? — In  some  cases  there  is,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  publish  it,  or  make  an 
advertisement  of  the  kind ; it  is  too  well  known. 

26.  Is  it  usual  to  let  the  land  at  the  valuation  fixed  upon  it  by  the  agent? — That  is  the 
more  usual  way  upon  the  estates  I have  any  thing  to  do  with. 

27.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  lands  of  average  value? — I think  two  guineas  is  the  value 
of  an  Irish  acre  of  very  good  land ; about  26s.  3d.  the  English  acre. 

28.  What  proportion  should  you  say  the  usual  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations  ? — I think  the  poor  law  valuation  is  very  much  below  it.  I think 
the  intention  of  the  persous  who  made  the  poor  law  valuation  was  to  keep  it  below  it. 

29.  Is  it  wheat-growing  land  at  26s.  ? — Yes. 

30.  What  do  you  think  is  the  average  produce? — Seven  bags  to  the  English  acre  is  a 
very  good  produce. 

31.  What  do  you  say  of  potatoes? — An  English  acre  of  really  good  potatoes  is  worth 
£20.  Land  sets  within  500  yards  of  this  place  at  £13  the  English  acre,  on  Mr.  Hyde’s 
estate.  I have  not  received  it. 

32.  Was  that  on  credit  or  ready  money?— I am  informed  ready  money.  It  was  set  by  a 
shopkeeper  of  this  town. 

33.  Is  the  land  particularly  good  and  well  manured? — Yes,  it  is  very  good,  and  so  very 
convenient  to  the  town. 

34.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  duo  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — Six  months. 

35.  What  mode  is  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — When  they  first 
get  into  default  they  are  distrained ; and  if  they  continue  long  in  default  they  are  ejected. 

36.  Do  they  often  proceed  to  sell  the  distress? — Not  often. 

37.  Practically  are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — Not  on  those 
estates  I manage. 

38.  Are  receipts  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — Up  to  a particular  day  upon 
all  the  estates  I manage. 

39.  Is  that  tho  usual  practice  ?— No.  I believe  in  many  instances  they  are  on  account, 
and  it  is  productive  of  great  inconvenience. 

40.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  at  will? — Generally  by  lease  on  the 
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estates  I know  any  thing  of. 

41.  What  is  the  usual  term  of  the  lease  ?— It  is  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years  through 

the  country,  and  upon  the  estates  I know  any  thing  of  twenty-one  year’s  or  a life,  whichever 
may  last  the  longest.  . 

42.  Does  that  lease  appear  to  you  to  give  satisfaction  ? — They  would  rather  have  it 
longer ; but  they  are  satisfied  with  it.  If  they  had  the  choice,  they  would  prefer  a three 
lives’  lease. 

43.  Is  there  any  objection  on  the  part  of  your  employers  to  give  leases  ? — None. 

44.  Do  you  perceive  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  farmers  between  those  who 
hold  by  lease  and  those  from  year  to  year? — Yes.  Those  who  have  leases  cultivate  with 
more  spirit,  and  upon  the  whole  we  find  it  more  desirable  to  grant  leases. 

45.  Do  you  find  that  facilities  for  or  impediments  to  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings 

arise  out  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  in  the  estate — from  its  being  subject  to  family 
Settlements,  for  instance  ? — Yes ; I am  satisfied  that  where  a man  feels  an  interest  in  the 
country,  but  his  estate  is  restricted  in  that  way,  his  energies  are  crippled,  in  not  having  as 
good  a fortune  to  expend  upon  his  estate  as  he  would  wish  to  do  to  improve  it.  Where  he 
is  only  tenant  for  life  it  has  the  same  effect.  I should  say  the  limiting  of  estates  is  rather 
useful  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  my  experience  has  gone.  . 

46.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  to  consider  whether  in  relation  to  waste  lands  it  might  be 
desirable  to  permit  deviations  from  settlements  ? — Yes,  I am  sure  it  would. 

. 47.  Under  what  restrictions  should  such  limitations  be  departed  from? — If  money  could 
be  borrowed  and  expended  upon  the  land,  and  the  land  alone  made  answerable  lor  it,  it 
may  be  of  advantage ; but  I would  not  conceive  it  to  be  an  advantage  to  cultivate  waste 
land,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  estate  be  encumbered  with  the  expense  to  the  disadvantage  of 


the  inheritants. 
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48.  Might  not  any  difficulty  on  that  head  be  obviated  by  limiting  the  amount  to  two  or 
three  years’  rent,  as  is  done  in  Scotland  ?• — It  would  be  a very  difficult  thing  for  us  in  this 
country  to  give  proprietors  and  tenants  for  life  the  power  of  expending  two  or  three  years’ 
rent  except  upon  waste  land,  bog,  or  mountain,  such  as  may  be  reclaimed ; two  or  three 
veal's’  rent  may  be  permitted  to  them  to  expend  upon  that. 

' 49.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 

or  jointly ? There  are,  alas ! few  of  them  done.  1 think  the  occupying  tenant  does  them* 

and  gets  some  help  from  the  landlord ; but  indeed  they  are  very  wretchedly  done.  I may 
answer  that  question  by  saying  that  they  are  done  jointly. 

50.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district?- — Yes ; wherever  we  can, 
without  doing  an  absolute  wrong,  we  are  endeavouring  to  consolidate  farms. 

5 1 . When  a lease  expires,  and  you  find  the  property  encumbered  with  a large  population, 
what  is  the  course  you  take  with  a view  to  the  consolidation  of  those  farms  ? — Allowing 
the  pauperised  portion  of  them  to  remain  a certain  length  of  time  gratis  without  any  rent, 
and  inducing  them  by  that  means  to  go  and  settle  themselves  somewhere  else,  then  dividing 
the  lands  into  reasonable  sized  farms,  and  then  giving  it  to  those  who  were  upon  the  land 
before,  and  who  had  capital  and  character  to  entitle  them  to  it,  preferring  the  occupiers 
upon  the  land. 

52.  Have  yon  had  occasion  to  carry  out  that  system  extensively  in  the  last  few  yearn  ? — 
No,  not  extensively.  It  has  been  so  very  unpopular  a measure  we  have  been  only  creeping 
on  gently  towards  it,  where  fair  and  very  legitimate  cases  existed. 

53.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  you  would  feel 
justified  in  allowing  a man  to  occupy? — Not  less  than  twenty  acres. 

54.  Do  you  mean  that,  in  your  opinion,  a tenant  cannot  support  himself  by  agriculture 
upon  a smaUer  quantity  of  land  than  that  ? — He  can  support  himself  upon  a smaUer  quantity 
of  Land  than  that ; hut  I do  not  think  he  would  be  able  to  support  himself  and  pay  the  value 
of  it.  When  it  is  divided,  it  is  diminished  in  value.  Those  small  farms  they  will  bid  any 
thing  for ; but  though  they  bid  for  them  they  will  not  pay  for  them. 

55.  Upon  removing  tenants,  has  it  been  the  practice  upon  the  estates  you  have  had  to  do 
with  to  give  allowances  to  the  tenants  removed  ? — It  is  sometimes  the  habit  to  give  them 
money  to  go  away,  and  for  some  years  I was  obliged  to  practise  it  myself.  Very  close  to 
this  town  where  the  land  was  cottiered  I gave  five  guineas  to  the  owner  of  five  or  six  acres, 
and  he  took  his  house  away  and  went  off  himself. 

56.  Was  there  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  ? — Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

5T.  Do  you  think  by  a fair  allowance  being  made  to  the  occupying  cottiers,  removals 
may  take  place  without  causing  much  dissatisfaction  ? — Yes,  by  gradually  feeling  the  way 
without  violence,  and  by  gentleness,  and  showing  them  they  are  not  tenants  able  to  cultivate 
the  land,  they  will  not  be  violent,  and  there  will  be  no  ill-will  about  it.  When  you  come 
upon  them  suddenly  in  the  month  of  September  or  March,  and  toll  them  they  must  quit 
immediately,  they  have  no  place  to  go  to.  But  at  this  moment  I have  persons  whose  title 
expired  last  February,  and  they  are  not  to  go  away  till  next  March.  I do  not  press  them 
to  the  day. 


5S.  What  quantity  of  land  do  they  bold  ? — Sixteen  or  seventeen  acres,  dovetailed  and 
cottiered  in  a most  extraordinary  way. 

59.  What  allowance  do  you  in  general  make  to  such  a class  of  tenantry? — I give  them 
the  produce  of  the  land  for  the  year. 

60.  Do  you  stipulate  with  the  in-coming  tenant  that  he  is  to  employ  those  who  are 
removed  ? — No,  he  generally  has  enough  to  bring  with  him. 

61.  Have  you  been  able  to  locate  any  of  them  upon  the  waste  land  of  the  estate  ?— Yes, 
to  a small  extent  upon  Mr.  Hyde’s  ground.  I have  had  twenty  families  in  the  course  of 
the  time  I have  been  agent  that  I have  been  able  to  give  small  holdings  to. 

62.  Have  allowances  for  permanent  improvements  been  made  extensively,  in  point  of  fact, 
upon  the  estates  you  have  had  to  do  with  in  the  last  few  years? — Certainly  not  extensively. 

63.  Can  you  form  any  opinion  of  the  per  ccntage  upon  the  rent?— No,  very  trifling; 
there  is  no  permanent  improvement  upon  that  estate.  Occasionally  there  is  a substantial 
house  or  cow-house  built,  but  four  or  five  of  those  make  no  improvement. 

64.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — 1 do. 

65.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  better  off?— No;  but  I think 
that  those  persons  who  have  good  sized  farms  are  improving  in  point  of  comfort. 

66.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers ?— They  are  very  bad; 
labourers  belonging  to  the  farmers  are  wretched.  Those  in  the  employ  of  gentlemen 
proprietors  of  large  demesnes,  and  who  keep  fifty  or  sixty  of  them  employed,  are  very  well 
off,  better  than  under  the  small  farmers. 

67.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  among  the  agricultural  labourers  ?— The  labourer  of  the 
occupying  farmer  gets  about  6 d, ; the  average  rate  of  the  country  is  8 cl.  without  diet.  There 
are  times  of  the  year  when  they  get  a good  deal  more. 

68.  When  is  the  county  cess  usually  collected  in  the  district?— I am  high  constable  for 

one  of  the  largest  baronies  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  the  cess  that  is  presented  in  summer 
is  generally  begun  to  be  collected  about  Christmas,  and  is  not  completed  even  when  it  is 
paid  at  the  assizes.  I have  paid  no  less  than  £900  in  advance  upon  my  own  barony,  at  the 
last  assizes.  J J 

69.  What  is  the  course  you  take  as  to  the  applotment  of  the  county  cess?— I leave  the 
applotment  of  the  county  cess  to  the  persons  upon  the  ploughlands. 
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70.  Do  you  serve  a notice  upon  the  churchwardens  ? — Yes. 

71.  What  does  it  contain  ? — It  tells  them  that  a certain  sum  of  money  is  assessed  upon 
the  parish,  and  calling  upon  them  to  appoint  applotters,  which  in  fact  is  never  done. 

72.  Do  you  receive  from  the  treasurer  an  account  of  the  money  to  he  levied  upon  the 
parish  and  the  townland  ? — Yes. 

73.  Do  you  furnish  an  abstract  of  it  to  the  baronies  ? — No,  the  act  says  I must  furnish 
them  with  the  amount  to  be  raised  upon  the  parish. 

74.  Does  that  preclude  you  giving  the  amount  to  be  raised  upon  each  townland? — No, 
I do  not  think  it  does.  When  the  new  valuation  was  made  in  the  county  I thought  it  so 
useful  that  I had  a number  of  them  printed  upon  parchment  to  meet  cases  in  each  denomi- 
nation. But  afterwards  I went  on,  as  every  one  else  did  in  the  county,  and  served  the 
notice  upon  the  churchwardens.  There  are  no  churchwardens  upon  the  denominations. 

75.  Would  not  a statement  of  the  amount  to  be  levied  upon  each  townland  facilitate  the 
applotmcnt  upon  the  parishioners  ? — They  always  receive  that  afterwards,  but  the  first 
notice  they  receive  is  what  is  to  be  raised  upon  the  parish. 

76.  Do  you  send  the  amount  of  the  townland  to  the  man  you  appoint  to  collect? — Yes, 
and  he  lias  three  weeks  or  a month ; they  meet  and  apportion  it  among  themselves. 

77.  Do  the  parishioners  frequently  appoint  applotters  ? — Never  in  the  barony  where  I 
have  been  twenty-six  years  high  constable. 

78.  Why  do  they  not  ? — They  have  the  old  fashion  of  the  rule  of  thumb,  which  they  are 
satisfied  with.  It  is  their  own  mode  of  applotment. 

79.  Why  do  not  the  parishioners  appoint  applotters  at  vestry  for  themselves? — I cannot 
tell  you  why  they  do  not  do  so,  but  they  do  not  choose  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  it. 

80.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  do  it  if  they  had  the  amount  to  be 
raised  on  each  townland  ? — When  they  got  it  they  did  not  do  it,  and  if  they  got  it  now 
they  would  not  do  it.  They  seem  quite  satisfied  with  then'  mode  of  doing  it.  There  is 
the  evil  of  permitting  the  person  who  gets  the  certificate  to  charge  Is.  in  the  pound  for 
levying,  and  when  that  has  been  done  tho  act  allows  the  high  constable,  or  the  deputy,  to 
levy  Is.  in  the  pound  for  the  distress  made.  But  it  has  been  an  abuse  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent, that  the  person  receiving  the  certificate  of  the  amount  due  upon  the  townland  has 
absolutely  raised  it,  and  Is.  in  the  pound  to  remunerate  him. 

81.  In  case  the  money  is  not  paid  to  you,  or  your  deputies,  by  the  person  to  whom  you 
give  the  certificate,  upon  whom  do  you  proceed  to  distrain  ?— Upon  him  first,  till  he  shows 
who  owes  tho  money. 

82.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  distress  upon  him  ? — It  is  Is.  in  the  pound,  fixed  by  the  act 
of  Parliament,  which  the  deputy  receives. 

83.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  give  us  ?— I would  suggest  that  it  would 
facilitate  the'  arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant  considerably  if  the  law  of  eject- 
ment was  more  simple,  and  did  not  cost  so  much  money.  The  process  in  the  lower  courts 
is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  the  landlords  arc  obliged  to  take  them  into  the  higher  courts, 
which  are  exceedingly  expensive. 

84.  What  improvements  do  you  suggest  ?— That  the  technicalities  and  difficulties  of 
proving  title  should  not  be  so  great,  or  greater  than  in  the  upper  courts.  I should  say  that 
to  simplify  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  ejectment  in  tire  lower  courts  would  bo  extremely 
useful. 

85.  In  what  does  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  title  consist  ? — I am  not  able  to  say ; but 
this  I know,  that  the  solicitor  always  finds  it  troublesome  to  eject  in  the  lower  courts. 

86.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ?— I think  that  in  cases  of  ejectment,  where  defence 
is  taken,  it  would  be  very  advisable  and  reasonable  to  call  on  the  person  taking  the  defence 
to  give  security  for  the  costs,  for  very  large  sums  of  money  arc  lost  by  tenants  who  have 
not  security  getting  into  possession  of  the  land,  and  then  taking  defence  to  the  ejectment, 
and  letting  the  time  run  out ; the  whole  of  the  expense  has  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord, 
and  there  is  the  loss  of  the  year’s  rent  into  the  bargain. 

87.  Would  not  that  in  many  cases,  where  the  tenants  are  very  poor,  amount  to  a prohibi- 
tion of  any  defence  ? — I think  it  would ; but  it  would  keep  out  tho  class  of  tenants  who 
come  and  bid  for  ground  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  all  they  can  off  it : and  putting 
one  evil  against  the  other,  it  would  do  a deal  more  good  than  harm.  A man  for  30s.  can 
take  a defence  to  an  ejectment  in  the  superior  courts,  and  take  away  a year’s  crop.  I know 
that  is  an  opinion  that  is  not  very  generally  held,  and  I may  be  singular  in  broaching  it. 

88.  In  the  event  of  such  an  alteration  of  the  law,  would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  reasonable 
that  the  landlord,  being  unable  to  sustain  his  ejectment,  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
penalty  ? — Yes ; I think  that  an  admirable  arrangement.  The  landlord  is,  in  general,  m 
the  power  of  the  poor  tenant.  If  the  Landlord  brings  an  ejectment  and  succeeds  upon  it, 
he  loses  his  year’s  rent,  and  ahnost  universally  he  loses  tho  costs  of  the  ejectment  into  the 
bargain  ; and  it  strikes  me  it  would  be  reasonable  to  guard  him  against,  at  all  events,  the 
loss  of  more  than  his  year’s  rent. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


21  it  Sept.,  1844. 

806. 

Robt.  De  L a Cour.esq. 


Doctor  John  O'Neill,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Fermoy. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Physician.  I farm  extensively  also. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — At  present  370  English  acres.  I farmed 
over  900  until  lately. 
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2ls/  Sept.,  1844.  4.  Is  it  principally  in  tillage  or  grazing  ? — Tillage. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ?— I know  the  country 

_ about  within  ten  miles  : but  the  poor  law  district  comprises  about  210,000  acres,  and  I 

Dr.  John  O Neill.  . , . 'e  ■ . 

know  the  greater  part  ot  it. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  ’? — Improving  very  much  in  one 
part.  Round  this  town  it  is  veiy  good.  On  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  estate  it  is  very 
good,  and  in  other  parts  it  is  degenerating. 

7.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — No ; we 
attempted  twice  to  get  up  one,  but  they  were  failures.  Many  of  the  people  promised  to 
contribute,  and  did  not.  But  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  got  up  one  for  his  tenants.  It 
is  held  in  Lismorc,  not  immediately  in  this  district ; and  there  a good  deal  of  good  has 
been  done.  The  late  Colonel  Curry  (who  was  his  agent)  got  up  the  thing  in  1819.  All 
the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  subscribed,  and  it  continued  to  work  very  well.  The 
highest  subscription  was  a guinea  from  each.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  gave  £30, 
and  there  was  a grant  from  the  Royal  Cork  Institution  of  from  £50  to  £75  annually.  This 
continued  to  work  until  1826,  when  the  subscribers  withdrew.  Another  society  was  formed 
in  1837  by  the  same  gentleman  (Colonel  Curry,  agent  to  his  Grace  of  Devonshire),  and  this 
worked  pretty  well  also  until  1840.  In  1840,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  got  up  one  exclu- 
sively for  his  tenants ; and  his  agent  said  his  Grace  woidd  contribute  equal  to  whatever  sum 
they  raised  among  themselves.  That  has  been  working  from  1 840  to  the  present  time,  and 
the  sums  given  at  the  last  meeting,  on  the  Monday,  were  as  follows  : — £16  10.?.  for  plough- 
ing matches;  £12  for  draining;  £5  towards  labourers’  cottages;  £47  for  the  best  cattle; 
and  £136  for  green  crops — making  a total  of  £2  i 6.  This  society  has  almost  done  wonders. 
I got  a farm  in  1819  : there  was  not  a good  road  within  two  miles  of  it,  and  there  were 
other  farms  in  the  district  four  miles  away  from  roads.  Colonel  Curry  used  his  influence 
with  the  grand  jury,  and  got  presentments,  and  opened  the  entire  district.  Some  of  the 
grounds  there,  which  were  not  worth  5s.  an  acre  at  that  time,  are  well  worth  20 s.  an  acre 
now,  on  account  of  the  new  road  and  the  plougiiing  matches,  and  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  in  limestone  and  sand. 

8.  Did  the  landed  proprietor  contribute  any  portion  of  the  expenses  of  that  road  ?— 
Yes,  he  opened  the  line  and  ditched  it ; and  then  the  presentment  was  sent  to  the  grand  jury. 

9.  In  what  manner  in  this  district  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — By 
valuation. 

10.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  ? — Ilis  land  steward  and  two  other 
confidential  men  in  his  office.  The  present  Mr.  Curry  (the  son  of  the  colonel)  takes  very 
great  pains,  and  often  goes  out  until  them.  I know  the  tenantry  think  he  makes  it  a point 
to  go  and  see  the  grounds  himself,  and  make  deductions  if  necessary,  and  forgive  arrears, 
but  there  are  very  few  arrears : the  lands  are  let  for  the  value,  and  the  tenants  are  com- 
fortable. The  tenant  has  a beneficial  interest. 

11.  What  proportion  does  the  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government  valua- 
tions ? — The  poor  law  valuation  and  the  letting  value  are  pretty  much  the  same. 

12.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — By  lease.  Twenty-one 
years  is  the  longest  lease  they  get  on  that  estate. 

13.  What  are  the  covenants  in  the  lease  ? — They  are  not  allowed  to  sublet,  or  sell,  or 
burn : those  are  generally  the  covenants. 

14.  By  whom  are  improvements  effected? — On  that  estate,  so  far  as  buildings  go,  the 
landlord  contributes  a share.  In  building  a labourer’s  house  that  costs  £l 5 or  £18,  the 
tenant  is  required  to  give  about  one-third,  or  he  is  supplied  with  slate  and  timber,  and  he 
gets  the  work  done,  whichever  he  prefers.  Building  has  been  carried  on  very  extensively 
on  the  estate.  • 

15.  What  arrangement  is  entered  into  as  to  improvements  upon  land,  such  as  drain- 
ing?— The  tenant  who  cannot  afford  to  drain  is  supplied  with  £50  or  £100,  and  is  required 
to  pay  at  the  rate  of  £5  per  annum  till  it  is  paid,  and  no  interest  is  charged ; but  the  other 
tenants  who  can  afford  to  drain  are  desired  to  do  so,  and  his  word  is  a fiat  among  them, 
they  are  so  happy  and  comfortable.  It  may  be  as  well  ‘l  should  state  what  occurred  so 
late  as  yesterday.  On  Monday  last,  at  the  farming  society,  I presided  at  the  dinner,  and 
Mr.  Curry  (the  agent)  sat  next  to  me.  About  forty  or  fifty  of  the  tenantry  and  gentry  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  there.  Amongst  them  was  a poor  man  who  got  thrde  or  four 
premiums.  I said  to  Mr.  Curry,  “ I know  that  man’s  ground ; it  is  very  bad.  It  is  near 
mine.”  He  said,  “ The  man  has  been  speaking  to  me  about  it,  and  he  is  coming  in  to  see 
me  to-morrow.”  The  man  came  in  to  me  and  told  me  that  an  abatement  of  £7  a year  had 
been  made  to  him  out  of  £28,  and  that  there  was  £35  arrears  forgiven,  and  he  will  get 
£100  to  drain  according  to  the  Deanston  plan,  to  be  paid  back  at  £5  a year ; and  I know 
the  same  system  has  been  followed  with  many  more. 

16.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population  generally  throughout  the  district,  do  you 
consider  that  the  large  farmers  are  getting  any  richer  ?— Certainly  not.  I have  every 
reason  to  know  that.  I have  rather  an  extensive  practice  as  a physician,  and  where  the 
large  farmers  could  have  feed  me  pretty  well  before,  they  plead  poverty  now.  Upon  the 
Kingston  estate  the  farmers  are  very  much  impoverished  ; on  other  estates  they  are 
improving. 

17.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  on  Lord  Kingston’s  estate  ?— To  bad  management,  a 
good  deal  of  litigation,  and  no  understanding  between  -landlord  and  tenant.  On  Lord 
Mountcashel’s  estate  the  tenants  are  improving  and  getting  comfortable. 

18.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  ? — No,  they  want  capital;  and  they  want  to  be 
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instructed  in  farming ; they  do  not  understand  the  benefit  of  green  crops,  they  are  wedded 
to  their  old  practice  of  growing  two  or  three  corn  crops  and  impoverishing  the  ground. 
Within  two  miles  ot  this  town  ground  worth  30s.  an  acre  formerly,  is  not  worth  16s.  now. 

19.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  do  you  think  their  condition  is  getting  better  ? — Yes, 
in  the  rural  districts  ; but  as  to  those  that  come  into  towns  nothing  can  be  worse. 

20.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  to  labourers  about  the  town  ? — In  the  hurried  season  they 
get  1 Or/.,  or  Is.,  or  Is.  3d.,  hut  generally  speaking,  8 d.  to  10(/.  is  the  highest  that  I have 
heard  of,  and  the  people  would  he  happy  if  they  were  hired  three  days  in  a week. 

21.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  by  different  classes? — The 
greatest  difference  ; the  agents  have  a great  deal  in  their  power.  There  are  some  agents 
who  do  not  take  any  pains — they  only  receive  the  rent,  and  if  the  rents  are  not  paid  upon  the 
day,  they  are  very  harsh  indeed ; there  are  some  honourable  exceptions  in  the  district,  but 
in  my  mind,  being  a practical  farmer,  the  ground  is,  generally  speaking,  let  too  high. 

22.  Generally  speaking,  what  difference  is  there  between  the  letting  value  of  the  land  and 
the  poor  law  valuation  ? — In  this  district  it  does  not  amount  to  half  of  what  the  ground  is 
let  for,  and  the  only  part  ot  the  district  where  agrarian  outrages  have  broken  out,  is  in  two 
districts  of  which  1 took  a note  of  the  valuation  and  the  rent,  which  I will  lay  before  you. 
On  an  estate  of  1,500  acres,  within  four  miles  ol‘  this  town,  there  have  been  two  or  three 
houses  burnt  in  the  last  year,  and  on  looking  over  and  comparing  the  poor  rate  valuation 
with  the  rent  of  sixteen  families,  comprising  seventy-six  in  number,  who  have  been  ejected, 
I find  that  the  poor  law  valuation  of  their  holdings  amounts  to  about  half  of  what  the  grounds 
are  let  at. 

23.  Can  you  state  under  what  circumstances  those  sixteen  families  were  ejected  ? — For 
non-payment  of  rent. 

24.  Did  they  hold  directly  under  the  proprietor  ? — Directly.  One  of  the  people  told  me 
that  he  had  to  pay,  during  two  years  before  he  was  finally  ejected,  £25  as  keepers’  fees  for 
distraining ; there  were  270  barrels  of  his  potatoes  sold,  and  he  was  thrown  on  the  world, 
without  as  ho  says  a potato,  and  the  labourers  who  lived  under  him  had  their  potatoes  to 
the  amount  of  eighty  barrels  also  canted.  This  mode  of  procedure  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  burnings  were  accounted  for  by  the  magistrates. 

25.  Who  was  the  owner  of  that  property  ? — Mi-.  Braddell  of  Mallow.  The  agent  on  the 
property  was  a nephew  of  Mr.  Braddell’s,  an  attorney  at  Mallow  ; and  it  is  considered,  and 
I believe  very  properly,  that  where  attorneys  act  as  head  agent  they  do  not  behave  as  kindly 
as  they  should  do. 

26.  Upon  what  townlands  did  the  ejectments  take  place  ? — Aghouse,  or  Mogdellega. 

27.  Were  any  lives  lost,  or  any  thing  of  the  land  ? — No  ; keepers  were  put  on,  and  some 
country  fellows  came  and  tied  them  up  and  took  away  some  corn.  The  other  disturbance 
was  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Nason  of  Newtown,  about  seven  miles  from  this  town ; it  was 
on  the  lands  of  Ballyscourloguc,  comprising  269  acres.  They  were  held  by  fifteen  families, 
and  they  were  all  dispossessed  in  the  year  1839 — their  lease  ran  out,  which  was  for  the  life 
of  aii.old  lady.  Mr.  Nason  let  the  grounds  to  his  nephew  and  auother  gentleman,  and  his 
corn  and  hay-stacks  were  burnt;  those  are  the  only  outrages  committed  in  the  whole  of 
the  district ; the  tenants  held  under  another  gentleman,  a middleman — Mi-  Bowles,  whose 
lease  was  out. 

28.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  fifteen  tenants  ? — I understood  that  they  were  men  of 
excellent  character.  Mr.  Nason  is  a very  good  landlord  and  lets  his  ground  for  the  value, 
and  there  are  very  few  better  landlords ; but  in  consequence  of  dispossessing  these  people, 
it  is  supposed  that  his  corn  and  hay  were  burnt. 

29.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  reason  of  it  ? — He  gave  it  to  his  nephew  and  another 
gentleman. 

30.  What  became  of  the  tenants  ? — Two  or  three  have  got  farms,  and  the  others  are 
labourers. 

3 1 . Was  any  allowance  made  to  them  by  Mr.  Nason  ? — No,  none ; but  Mr.  Bowles,  the 
gentleman  under  whom  they  derived,  allowed  them  a good  deal  of  arrears  of  rent — he  is 
a very  good  man. 

32.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  what  proportion  does  it  bear  to  the  rent? — It 
varies  a good  deal ; some  years  it  is  lower : it  depends  upon  the  amount  laid  on  by  the  grand 
jury — it  depends  upon  the  number  of  new  roads  opened  through  the  district.  It  is  collected 
twice  a year ; the  tenants  find  it  veiy  very  difficult  to  pay  it  in  the  summer,  and  I may  say 
that  an  opinion  prevails  throughout  the  district  that  the  landlord  should  bear  a proportion, 
the  same  as  the  poor  law ; liis  estate  it  benefited  by  the  roads. 

33.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  in  the  district  that  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the 
poor  rate  is  not  allowed  ? — I heard  it  talked  of  on  the  Mitchelstown  estate,  but  I am  not 
confident  of  it. 

34.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  the  head  landlord,  or  the 
middleman  ? — I hoard  it  generally  complained  of  on  that  estate  only. 

35.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  ? — No,  none  but  that.  I have 
given  an  opinion,  that  I consider  the  lands  in  the  district  too  high  let ; and  in  order  to 
show  that,  I would  state  that  upon  my  own  farm,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  too  high  let, 
during  the  fifteen  years,  ending  1841,'  I have  expended  in  improvements,  rent,  labour,  &c., 
£10,577,  without  reckoning  any  interest  upon  the  capital ; and  in  those  years,  by  such 
improvements,  I have  raised  the  produce  of  the  farm  from  £320  in  the  first  year,  to  £1,089 
in  the  year  1840;  yet  still  I have  not  received  more  than  £100  above  the  sum  I have 
upended. 
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2i st  Sept.,  1S44.  36.  Describe  to  the  commissioners  the  nature  ancl  extent  of  the  improvements  you  have 

made  ’—Some  of  the  grounds  were  not  worth  2s.  an  acre  ; and  I have  got  turnip  premiums 
307.  a m08t  extensive  district  this  year.  About  130  acres  of  bog  were  valued  at  2s.,  and 

Dr.  John  O’Neill.  sgmQ  and  tjie  highest  5s.,  and  that  bog  is  some  of  the  best  ground  I have  at  present ; 

I am  growing  very  capital  wheat  and  turnips  on  those  grounds.  I have  a very  good  interest 
in  the  "rounds  now  to  lay  them  down  for  stock— I am  sure  I can  make  £300  by  it. 

37.  Was  any  money  expended  in  building? — Yes,  over  £600  ; I have  been  allowed 
£300  of  it. 

38.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  farm  from  winch  the  increased  produce  you  have  stated 
was  obtained  ?— Three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  acres. 

39.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  367  acres?— £176. 

40.  What  lease  have  you  ? — Twenty-one  yearn  is  the  longest  lease.  I have  not  got  it 
yet.  I could  have  got  it  when  the  years  terminated  in  the  interest  I bought. 

41.  Has  the  rent  been  raised  since  the  lease  expired? — No.  When  the  lease  was  out 
the  ground  was  valued  by  Mr.  Curry,  and  he  said,  though  the  land  was  improved,  I was  a 
deserving  tenant,  and  was  entitled  to  the  ground  at  the  same  rent,  and  1 should  have  a 
lease  for  twenty-one  years  at  the  same  rent. 

42.  In  what  manner  do  you  make  out  the  amount  of  produce  each  year  ? — I have  a 
book  in  which  I keep  an  account  of  every  thing  the  farm  makes.  I keep  dairy  cows ; and 
I keep  an  account  of  whatever  each  cow  makes,  and  of  every  bag  of  oats,  and  every  pig — 
a weekly  book. 

43.  Do  you  take  an  account  of  the  stock  at  the  beginning  of  every  year? — No;  I take 
an  account  of  every  thing  laid  out,  and  cveiy  cow  I buy  and  sell. 

44.  In  what  manner  do  you  deal  with  the  stock  now  upon  the  farm  ? — I give  the  farm 
credit  for  them  : if  I sell  any,  I put  it  on  that  side  ; if  I buy  any,  I charge  the  farm  with  it. 

45.  What  stock  have  you  upon  the  farm? — Forty  dairy  cows. 

46.  Are  they  brought  into  account  ? — By  the  week.  If  I sell  any  tiling,  I give  the  farm 
credit  for  it ; I charge  what  I pay  the  labourers,  and  every  thing  1 pay. 

47.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  proportion  the  rent  should  bear  to  the 
gross  produce,  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — The  outlay  on  such  a farm  as  that  is 
three-fourtlis  more  than  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord — it  depends  upon  the  farm ; it  is  not 
a good  way  to  come  at  it  at  all.  In  a dairy  farm,  where  you  have  only  to  buy  stock  and 
employ  a few  men,  you  may  do  it ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  it  in  a general  way. 

[ The  witness  withdrew. 3 


SO 8.  Mr.  Stephen  Barry,  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Stephen  Barry.  j Where  do  you  reside? — Fermoy. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  or  business  ? — A provision  merchant  and  factor. 

3.  Do  you  hold  any  land  ? — Only  about  twelve  acres. 

4.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  union  of  Fermoy,  and  with  the  extent  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  farms  in  it? — lam ; I have  made  a classification  of  all  the  farms  up  to  180,000 
acres.  It  contains  210,000  ; and  in  making  this  calculation  I was  obliged  to  omit  one  divi- 
sion containing  13,000  acres.  I also  left  out  several  large  mountain  tracts  that  were  in  the 
occupation  of  the  owners  in  fee,  and  some  wood  lands.  That  accounts  for  the  balance 
between  180,000  and  210,000. 


[ The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper  : — ] 
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3.  Castlelyon  . 

4 

922 

15 

2,121 

66 

4,601 

110 

3,407 

71 

■MX!] 

89 

420 

4.  Ahem  . 

3 

901 

6 

780 

24 

1,604 

24 

746 

5 

72 

12 

39 

iSSS 

EEL'l 

15 

1,959 

35 

2,263 

55 

1,773 

25 

376 

38 

159 

6.  Moguly 

1 

279 

17 

2,237 

46 

m mi 

85 

2,830 

62 

868 

54 

282 

7.  Knockmourne 

651 

19 

2,709 

58 

3,961 

86 

2,797 

52 

715 

79 

348 

8.  Kil worth 

3 

838 

2 

272 

20 

1,255 

S9 

2,613 

103 

1,498 

114 

632 

9.  Macroney 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

10.  Mitchelstown 

2 

1,392 

3 

486 

34 

EM3 

205 

6,051 

202 

2,901 

266 

1 1 . Marshalstown 

3 

1,019 

3 

339 

16 

986 

101 

2,933 

80 

1,146 

73 

333 

12.  Kilgolam 

2 

415 

4 

514 

25 

1,544 

59 

1,825 

44 

595 

44 

237 

13.  Temple  Mologga 

- 

- 

2 

285 

11 

740 

64 

1,940 

76 

1,064 

72 

387 

14.  Kildowery  . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

4 

218 

59 

1.747 

55 

757 

58 

311 

15.  Farrihy 

- 

- 

3 

472 

11 

783 

84 

2,667 

56 

777 

60 

283 

16.  Glanworth  . 

472 

8 

1,032 

32 

2,0S1 

122 

4,001 

77 

1,137 

84 

454 

17.  Kilcumner  . 

2 

853 

7 

1,07S 

17 

1,123 

42 

1,406 

26 

351 

34 

139 

IS.  Castletownrochs  . 

3 

848 

12 

1,692 

34 

2,314 

5S 

1,917 

24 

306 

49 

238 

19.  Ballyhooly  . 

- 

10 

1,354 

25 

1,737 

67 

2,092 

50 

KTi'J 

73 

366 

20.  Killatty 

3 

6G8 

11 

1,3S9 

34 

2,214 

88 

2,729 

61 

929 

42 

229 

21.  Fermoy 

5 

1,347 

14 

1,733 

29 

2,008 

46 

1,439 

66 

924 

66 

333 

22.  Derryvolam  . 

• 

~ 

4 

522 

31 

2,011 

68 

2,145 

45 

656 

50 

249 

69 

20,522 

212 

703 

46,672 

1,836 

57,242 

1,396 

19,825 

1,579 

7,855 
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5.  What  are  your  means  of  information  for  forming  this  paper  ? — The  valuator’s  field 
books,  and  the  poor  law  valuation. 

(i.  Are  they  statute  acres  which  you  allude  to  ? — Yes.  I also  took  one  parish  of  Castle- 
lyons,  and  ascertained  from  that  the  difference  between  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the 
rent.  I have  ascertained  the  rental  of  the  farms  between  100  and  200  acres,  the  difference 
was  only  eight  and  one-fourth  per  cent. ; between  100  acres  and  fifty  the  difference  was 
thirty  and  a half  per  cent. ; between  fifty  and  twenty  the  difference  twenty-two  and  a half 
per  cent. ; between  twenty  and  ten  the  difference  twenty-nine  per,  cent. ; and  below  ten 
the  difference  fifteen  and  one-eighth  per  cent. 

7.  What  were  your  means  of  knowing  the  rent  of  those  holdings? — The  poor  law 
valuator  took  down  the  rent  in  the  first  three  or  four  electoral  divisions  ; they  went  into 
that  heading,  and  their  books  required  it : but  they  found  great  difficulty  in  doing  so,  and 
then  the  commissioners  directed  them  not  to  do  so,  but  to  divide  the  rate  in  equal  portions 
between  the  tenant  and  landlord.  One  of  the  headings  was  the  amount  of  rate  payable  by 
the  landlord,  and  the  amount  payable  by  the  tenant. 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  they  ascertained  accurately  from  the  tenants  in  those  cases  the 
amount  of  their  rent  ? — Yes,  in  those  cases  where  they  entered  them.  Where  there  were 
any  omissions,  I took  them  as  if  they  were  entered  equally.  1 know  the  parish  very  well 
myself — every  inch  of  it. 

9.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  profitable  improvements  ? — In 
my  opinion  it  docs. 

10.  In  what  respects  ? — Draining,  and  building,  and  fencing,  very  much. 

11.  Is  much  draining  now  in  progress  in  that  district,  and  with  what  effects? — A good 
deal  of  the  parish  of  llatlicormac  has  been  drained,  and  with  very  good  effect. 

12.  Can  you  form  a conjecture  as  to  the  increase  of  the  produce  of  the  land  in  conse- 
quence ? — No,  I could  not  give  a detailed  estimate  of  it.  Dean  Hudson  is  going  very  much 
on  Smith  of  Deanston’s  plan. 

13.  Is  there  much  land  held  in  common  ?— No,  there  is  not  much  land  held  in  common. 

14.  When  you  see  land  held  in  common,  what  is  the.  condition  of  the  holders?— Very 
injurious.  I have  seen  some  men  obliged  to  pay  rent  for  others,  and  they  complain  very 
hard  of  it. 

15.  In  what  manner  arc  rents  now  fixed?— Very  much  by  the  agents  of  the  landlords 

themselves.  . 

1G.  Are  farms  usually  let  by  proposal  or  valuation? — The  proposals  are  received,  but  the 
tenants  are  compelled  to  bid  up  to  the  rent  fixed  by  the  landlord  or  agent, 

17.  Where  farms  are  to  be  let,  is  there  usually  a preference  given  to  the  occupying 
tenants? — Yes. 

18.  In  what  manner  are  arrears  usually  recovered  ? — Arrears  are  often  held  over  a long 
time,  and  the  parties  arc  ejected  for  the  arrears. 

T9.  Are  receipts  usually  given  up  to  a particular  gale,  or  on  account  ?—  The  general 
system  is  to  give  receipts  for  a particular  gale,  and  the  practice  is  not  to  give  receipts  till 
a gale  is  paid  up.  , . . 

20.  Do  the  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  the  payment  of  their 
rent  ?— They  go  a good  deal  to  the  banks.  There  are  but  two  government  loan  funds  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  their  transactions  are  very  limited — they  do  not  go  beyond  £3  or 
£4 ; but  there  arc  some  men  who  carry  on  their  system  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
government  loan  funds  arc  managed,  but  they  charge  a higher  rate  of  interest. 

21.  Where  are  those  private  loan  funds?— One  in  this  town,  and  another  m the  town  of 

Kilworth,  two  miles  from  this.  ij.it 

22.  Can  you  state  the  interest  they  charge  ? — Yes,  I can.  Near  twelve  months  ago  1 
saw  one  of  their  books,  and  their  rate  calculated  according  to  that  would  be  twenty-six  per 
cent.  I was  speaking  of  it  this  very  day  to  the  proprietor  of  one  of  them,  and  he  told  me 
he  had  reduced  his  interest ; lie  did  charge  Is.  for  every  pound  he  lent,  and  it  was 
re-payable  by  weekly  instalments  at  five  per  cent.,  making,  of  coxu-se,  the  loan  as  it  lor 
about  ten  weeks,  the  interest  at  that  rate  would  be  twenty-six  per  cent. 

23.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  banks?— The  banks  charge  a very  high 
rate  of  interest  upon  small  farmers’  bills.  I behove  they  charge  ten  per  cent,  on  small  bills. 

24.  What  security  do  the  private  loan  funds  you  speak  of  require  ?— Generally  two 

parties  to  the  bill.  . , , , ,,  , ,, 

25.  Is  the  hill  upon  a stamp? — Yes,  and  made  payable  on  demand,  or  three  days  after 

sight — some  very  short  notice,  ' rp,  , 

26.  What  is  the  usual  tenure  in  the  district  you  are  acquainted  with . ihe  greater  part 

of  it  is  held  under  tenancies-at-will ; the  greater  part  of  it  no  leases.  , 

27.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  tenure  ?— It  is  injurious  to  the  tenant  and  to  the 
landlord,  and  the  productive  qualities  of  the  country  are  not  fully  developed. 

28.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  those  who  hold  by  will,  compare 
to  those  who  have  leases?— I do.  I think  those  who  have  leases  on  fair  terms  are  more 

29.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  have  leases  at  their  present  rents?  I should  say  they  are. 

30.  Do  the  tenantry  hold  usually  under  the  proprietors  in  fee  or  under  middlemen . _ A 
large  proportion  under  the  owners  in  fee.  There  are  a few  middlemen  who  charge  high 

31.  Is  there  any  property  under  the  courts  ? — Yes,  the  immense  estates  of  Lord  Kingston 
are- under  the  courts;  they  were  before,  and' are  now. 
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32.  How,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  estates  under  the  courts  usually  managed  ? — The  estates 
that  go  under  the  courts  are  properties  that  were  considerably  in  debt,  and  they  had  raised 
then1  rents  before  they  were  put  under  the  courts  as  high  as  possible ; and  of  course  the 
agents  are  obliged  to  recover  the  rents,  or  account  to  the  Chancellor  why  they  do  not.  I 
saw  a statement  of  Lord  Chancellor  Sugden’s.  1 do  not  hear  of  any  one  who  has  acted 
under  it  about  applying  for  abatements.  Except  the  estate  of  Lord  Kingston  there  is  not 
much  under  the  courts. 

33.  Are  impediments  to  improvements  often  found  to  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor,  having  a life  interest  in  the  estate  only,  or  its  being  under  settle- 
ment?—Yes,  I think  so.  On  Mr.  Hyde’s  property  he  can  only  give  twenty-one  years’ 
leases,  and  we  do  not  like  to  expend  much  money  upon  that.  Persons  holding  land  under 
old  leases  with  one  life  remaining,  do  not  improve  their  properties. 

34.  Do  you  consider  a term  of  years  a better  tenure  than  lives  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would 
be.  I have  seen  several  cases  of  that  kind. 

35.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenant.  I do  not  know  of  any  case  here  where  the  landlord  does  it. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  allows  for  all  these  permanent  improvements  we  see  effected  by 
the  tenants ; but  I believe  ultimately  at  the  landlord’s  expense. 

36.  Are  there  allowances  made  on  other  estates  to  your  knowledge  for  permanent  im- 
provements?— No,  I do  not  know  any  estate  where  they  are  allowed,  except  a small  estate 
of  Mr.  Cooley,  near  llathcormac. 

37.  Do  you  know  of  any  system  of  allowances  for  draining  ?— -Not  to  any  extent,  except 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  where  a good  deal  of  draining  is  going  on. 

38.  Does  the  sale  of  tenaut-right  prevail  in  the  district  ? — It  is  only  recognised  there,  and 
very  little  acted  upon.  The  tenant  must  satisfy  the  agent  as  to  the  in-coming  tenaut.  He 
is  not  allowed  to  bring  in  whom  he  pleases. 

39.  Those  parties  generally  hold  under  lease  ?— No,  they  do  not ; there  is  a great  deal 
by  lease,  but  the  principal  part  in  this  union  is  not. 

40.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  tenants-at-will  selling? — Yes,  their  good-will. 

41.  Has  the  consolidation  of. farms  been  carried  on  to  any  extent? — Not  to  any  great 
extent ; I have  known  a few  instances  of  it.  On  a mountain  farm  belonging  to  Mr.  Roche, 
the  member  for  the  county,  his  father  many  years  ago  got  the  tenants  who  held  it  to  sur- 
render the  greater  part  of  then-  holdings,  and  he  let  them  smaller  holdings  at  very  low 
rents ; but  the  land  is  had  and  the  people  have  never  improved  011  it,  though  they  hold  at 
very  low  rents. 

42.  Did  he  reduce  the  quantity  previously  held? — Yes,  and  took  into  his  possession  a 
large  part  of  it.  It  was  done  with  great  kindness,  but  I do  not  think  still  that  the  parties 
were  served  by  it : X think  the  consequences  are  very  bad.  Ho  has  not  improved  the  land 
himself. 

43.  Does  the  system  of  subletting  exist  ? — Not  to  any  very  great  oxtent.  There  are  a 
few  middlemen. 

44.  "What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  effects  of  subletting  ? — They  are  very  injurious.  I 
think  the  more  immediately  a party  holds  under  the  head  landlord  the  better  for  eveiy 
one  concerned. 

45.  "What  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  ? — I think  it  is  better  than  that  of  the 
small  farmers,  and  very  much  improved.  In  my  own  recollection  their  houses  are  a 
great  deal  better,  and  they  are  more  comfortable.  They  appear  to  have  more  comfort 
about  their  houses.  They  have  their  stack  yards  and  every  thing  connected  with  their 
farms  greatly  improved.  All  their  implements  of  agriculture  are  very  good. 

46.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — They  are  better  clothed,  but  worse  fed. 
There  is  a falling  off  in  the  potatoes ; they  are  not  near  so  good  as  they  used  to  be.  They 
have  already  given  up  the  minion,  in  this  country  called  the  cup ; and  'in  other  parts  of  the 
country  they  have  taken  to  growing  the  white  potato,  which  is  very  bad. 

47.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — That  depends  so  much  upon  the  rent  of  the  potato 
garden ; they  are  generally  paid  by  the  rent  of  the  house  and  potato  garden. 

48.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  potato  garden  ? — From  £6  up  to  £8  the  statute  acre  for 
manured  land ; and  very  great  hardship  and  a great  deal  of  misery  is  caused  by  not  manur- 
ing these  gardens  at  the  proper  seasons.  A great  many  farmers  take  care  of  themselves 
first  before  they  do  any  thing  to  the  labourer’s  garden. 

49.  What  do  they  pay  for  their  houses  ?— Generally  between  30a'.  and  40s. 

50.  How  is  the  payment  in  those  cases  enforced  ? — I have  heard  of  some  few  instances 
where  furniture  has  been  sold  for  the  rent  of  the  house,  but  it  is  not  at  all  common.  The 
potato  garden  rent  has  been  recovered  in  some  instances  by  preventing  the  parties  digging 
them  till  they  pay  the  rent,  where  it  is  not  to  be  paid  by  labour. 

51.  Can  employment  be  obtained  by  the  laboiu-ers,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages? — Not  for 
a great  part  of  the  year. 

52.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ?— Very  few.  There  was  one  case  of  burning 
on  the  property  of  Mr.  Braddell. 

53.  Arc  you  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  ejecting  of  tenants 
upon  that  ground  ? — I have  a general  knowledge  of  it.  I know  in  taking  that  gentleman’s 
property  and  ascertaining  the  valuation  and  the  rent,  I found  on  one  townland,  the  one 
on  which  the  outrage  took  place,  consisting  of  694  acres,  the  rent  was  £632  14s.,  and  the 
valuation  £245  11s. 

54.  W hat  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  accuracy  of  the  poor  law  valuation  gene- 
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rally? — My  opinion  is  that  it  is  rather  high;  hut  the  opinion  of  most  landlords  is  the  contrary 
way.  The  farmers  would  on  the  other  hand  say  it  was  fair.  The  reason  I think  it  high  is 
this,  that  the  law  has  divided  the  poor  rate  exactly  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  in 
cases  where  the  valuation  and  the  rent  are  exactly  the  same;  and  it  strikes  me  that  the  legis- 
lature must  have  intended  in  those  cases  that  the  occupying  tenant  should  have  an  interest 
equal  to  the  landlord— that  where  a man  pays  £100  a year  rent  and  it  is  valued  at  £100, 
he  ought  to  have  £100  interest  in  it. 

55.  Is  that  your  reason  for  concluding  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  not  low  ? — Yes ; 
and  another  re:ison  is  that  on  the  Devonshire  property,  and  on  another  property  lately  set, 
Mr.  Cooley's,  the  valuation  is  very  near  the  rent. 

56.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  the  lettings  on  the  townland  of  Mr.  Cooley,  and  what 
the  poor  law  valuation  is? — No,  I cannot  state  exactly  the  sum  ; hut  they  are  very  nearly 
the  same.  It  was  a large  farm  of  500  or  600  acres,  and  held  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago  by 
an  old  lady  for  her  own  life,  a Miss  Campion;  and  three  or  four  years  before  she  died  Mr. 
French  came  down  and  valued  the  land  very  closely,  and  promised  all  the  tenants  in  occu- 
pation that  they  should  not  he  put  off  if  Mr.  Cooley  survived  Miss  Campion,  which  was  very 
probable,  provided  they  did  not  make  matters  worse  than  they  were.  The  place  was  much 
cut  up  at  the  time.  She  lived  three  years  after  that.  He  came  after  that  and  received  the 
tenants’  proposals  at  very  high  rents  ; he  burnt  the  whole  and  made  his  valuation  again, 
and  told  every  one  what  his  rent  was,  and  they  all  found  it  was  thirty  or  forty  per  cent, 
under  what  they  had  offered ; and  ire  insisted  upon  there  being  no  middlemen  of  any  kind — 
that  the  smallest  cottager  on  the  place  should  hold  directly  of  Mr.  Cooley ; even  the 
labourer  who  paid  40s.  or  50s.  for  a mere  cabin  and  small  cabbage  garden,  lie  gave  them  to 
him  at  5.s\  or  6s.,  or  7s.  the  highest;  it  is  all  payable  to  himself,  and  the  circumstances  of 
all  those  men  have  improved  since.  I have  watched  the  thing  closely,  I pass  there  every 
week  ; they  have  white-washed  their  cottages. 

57.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  paid  their  rent? — Yes,  most  punctually.  My 
brother  sometimes  receives  the  rent  for  Mr.  French,  and  he  told  me  that  they  always  paid  ; 
and  lie  at  the  same  time  declared  to  all  the  tenants  that  if  they  did  not  pay  the  rent  with 
the  greatest  punctuality,  as  they  knew  lie  was  giving  the  land  to  them  at  the  value,  they 
should  be  put  out.  Three  or  four  of  them  did  not  pay  the  rent,  and  they  were  put  out 
and  the  houses  pulled  down,  and  the  land  given  to  the  person  next,  if  he  was  of  good 
character. 

58.  What  amount  of  land  did  the  people  get  with  their  cabins  ? — Merely  what  they 
had  before,  not  twice  the  size  of  this  room. 

59.  By  whom  are  those  labourers  employed? — They  find  their  employment  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

60.  What  duties  are  generally  performed  by  agents? — The  principal  duty  is  the 
getting  in  the  rent.  One  gentleman  (Mr.  Campion)  takes  a great  interest  in  the  well- 
being of  the  tenants,  and  he  makes  them  improve  their  mode  of  fanning  and  has  done 
a good  deal  of  good.  On  Mr.  Smith  Barry's  property  (and  I have  watched  that  pro- 
perty most)  he  made  them  sow  green  crops  and  improve  their  mode  of  farming  very 
much.  Some  of  the  other  agents  take  no  trouble  but  to  got  in  the  rent. 

61.  Are  you  aware  of  any  practice  existing  of  taking  fees  by  agents? — I have  heard 
of  it,  but  I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge  sufficiently  to  state  it ; but  I believe  it. 

62.  What  are  the  fees  usually  exacted  by  the  drivers? — For  a distress  4s.  Gel.,  and 
2s.  2d.  for  a day  and  night  for  each  keeper  laid  on. 

63.  Are  you  aware  of  any  exactions  besides  the  regular  fees  you  have  mentioned 
being  taken  by  the  bailiffs  ? — No,  I am  not.  Charges  were  made  against  Lord  Kingston 
of  sending  an' unnecessary  number  of  keepers  upon  the  tenants;  and  I saw  myself,  in 
his  own  town  of  Mitch elstown  one  day,  when  I happened  to  be  there,  over  100  horses 
going  up  with  corn  and  hay,  and  cattle  that  had  been  distrained.  I saw  them  going 
up,  and  was  told  that  it  was  corn  and  hay  which  had  been  distrained  for  rent. 

64.  When  did  you  sec  it  ? — Three  years  ago. 

65.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  govern- 
ment or  poor  law  valuations? — I have  taken  one  farm  to  answer  that.  The  poor  law 
valuation  is  £973  8s.,  and  the  county  cess  on  that  for  the  last  year  was  £59  15s.  9d. ; 
the  poor  rate  £20  5s.  5 d. ; and  the  rent-charge  was  £124.  The  rent-charge  is  very 
high  in  that  parish. 

66.  How  is  the  county  cess  usually  applotted  ? — There  is  a townland  valuation  of  the 
•county,  and  there  is  a detailed  valuation,  and  it  is  generally  levied  according  to  that, 
where  many  changes  have  taken  place  since  the  applotment  made  by  the  farmers  upon 
the  townland. 

67.  Has  that  mode  of  applotting  been  considered  satisfactory  ? — It  has. 

68.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  the 
rate  is  paid  up.  And  as  a poor  law  guardian  it  has  come  under  my  observation  that  Lord 
Kingston  did  not  allow  any  of  the  poor  rate  for  a long  time,  which  caused  a great  difficulty 
in  the  collection  of  the  poor  rate.  The  military,  the  police,  and  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
had  to  be  brought  down. 

69.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether,  in  the  cases  where  Lord  Kingston  did  not  allow  it, 
the  tenants  were  in  arrear  for  rent  ? — No,  I am  not ; but  I am  able  to  state  that  iu  almost 
every  case  where  the  rent-charge  is  paid  by  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  that  the  landlord 
allows  only  half  the  poor  rate  on  it,  and  stops  the  whole  of  his  demand  as  tithe  owner. 
'They  take  advantage  of  the  words  in  the  act  “ primarily  liable,”  but  very  few  persons 
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iui&pl..  1844,  know  that  the  persons  now  secondarily  liable  were  primarily  liable  at  the  time  of  the 
- passing  of  the  Tithe  Act.  . . , 

808.  r 70  °Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  as  to  the  law  and 

Mr.  Stephen  Barry.  c^ce  as  regai.as  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ?— Yes,  I have  been  a long  time 
considering  it,  and  I am  of  opinion  some  great  improvements  may  he  made  without  coming 
to  fixity  of  tenure,  which  I do  not  think  at  all  advisable.  1 think  if  there  was  some 
mode  of  assuring  to  the  occupying  tenants  the  expense  of  any  improvements  they  may 
have  made— really  permanent  and  beneficial  improvements,  such  as  draining,  or  fencing, 
or  building,  or  planting— that  a great  deal  of  it  would  be  done,  and  a great  stimulus 
given  to  improvements,  and  the  resources  of  the  country  developed. 

71.  Can  you  suggest  any  moans  by  which  that  remuneration  could  bo  ascertained 
and  secured  ? — Yes.  Suppose  the  holder  of  a piece  of  wet  land  held  as  tenant-at-will, 
or  on  a lease  with  only  a few  years  to  run,  and  he  was  to  call  upon  his  landlord  and 
state  that  lie  was  about  to  drain  ten  or  fifteen  acres ; if  the  landlord  objected  to  his 
doing  so,  some  parochial  or  baronial  officer  would  be  necessary,  on  whom  he  might 
call  to  certify  that  the  works  were  necessary;  and  having  executed  them,  he  should 
call  upon  that,  person  to  see  that  they  were  properly  done,  and  get  a certificate  of  the 
expense.  And  I would  propose  that  a certificate  of  the  amount  should  he  taken  as  a 
legal  tender  for  so  much  rent ; hut  if  the  landlord  consents,  lie  and  the  tenant  may 
arrange  between  themselves  the  expense.  I pre-suppose  that  a valuation  such  as  the 
government  valuation  shall  exist  all  over  the  country ; and  in  all  cases  where  the  rent 
shall  exceed  the  valuation  put  on  by  the  government  surveyors,  I would  allow  a tenant- 
at-will  to  expend  the  amount  of  the  excess  of  rent  over  the  value  upon  such  improve- 
ments every  year.  Then,  to  make  it  equitable,  I propose — where  he  had  spent  a sum 
equal  to  tlie  annual  value  of  liis  holding— that  five  per  cent,  on  it  should  be  added  to 
the  former  valuation,  the  valuation  having  been  made  previously  to  the  money  being 
expended  on  it.  I further  propose  that  all  rates,  poor  rate  and  county  cess,  when 
the  rent  exceeded  such  valuation,  should  be  all  paid  by  the  landlord.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood most  people  know  that  the  landlords  have  placed  a sum  equal  to  the  rent- 
charge  and  added  it  to  the  rent,  and  in  many  places  have  added  something  to  the 
rent  since  the  poor  law  became  payable ; and  to  meet  that  I would  propose  there 
should  be  some  limitation  that  no  rent  should  exceed  a certain  sum  beyond  the  govern- 
ment valuation.  These  suggestions  I throw  out  for  cases  of  tenancies-at-will.  Wher- 
ever a man  made  a bargain,  and  that  bargain  was  sanctioned  by  a lease,  I would  hold 
him  to  it. 

72.  In  what  manner  do  you  propose  that  the  improvements  to  be  effected  in  the  way 
suggested  should  he  determined  and  allowed  for  ? — I propose  there  should  he  some  public 
officer,  or  an  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions  by  some  cheap  and  short  legal  course — the 
assistant  barrister  at.  quarter  sessions,  assisted  by  a jury  of  three  or  five. 

73.  Then  do  I understand  you  to  mean  in  all  new  lettings  that  land  should  he  let  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  to  be  made  by  the  government  authorities  ? — I mean  that  the  rent 
should  not  exceed  that  valuation  beyond  a certain  limit,  say  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent. 
There  should  he  some  point  beyond  which  the  landlord  could  not  raise  the  rent. 

74.  Suppose  a farm  to  be  let  and  a number  of  competitors  for  the  farm,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  how  would  you  determine  which  was  to  get  it? — The  landlord  should  give  it  tp 
whomsoever  he  pleased. 

75.  How  would  you  prevent  the  landlord  receiving  a consideration  in  the  shape  of  a fine 
from  the  person  most  desirous  to  obtain  the  farm  ? — That  is  a difficult  question.  If  a man 
could  prove  he  did  pay  it  I would  give  him  the  benefit  of  it.  Suppose  he  paid  £100, 1 
would  take  five  per  cent,  off  the  rent.  I would  give  the  landlord  the  benefit  of  effecting 
those  improvements  where  the  leases  were  against  him.  I take,  for  instance,  a man  I have 
in  my  mind’s  eye,  who  holds  for  his  own  life  a tract  of  boggy  land,  which  requires  improve- 
ment very  much.  I would  let  his  landlord  serve  him  with  a notice  that  if  he  did  not, 
within  twelve  months,  drain  a certain  quantity  of  land,  that  he,  the  landlord,  might  come  in 
and  do  it,  and  charge  him  the  expenses  of  it.  The  Stamp  Act  affects  leases  very  much. 
One  case  occurred  in  this  neighbourhood  where  a man  holds  a very  small  piece  of  land. 
The  poor  law  valuation  is  only  £2  a year.  .It  was  very  poor  land,  about  six  acres,  and  he 
had  to  pay  £l  1 for  his  lease,  five  years’  and  a half  rent.  If  you  introduce  long  covenants 
the  duty  increases  according  to  the  number  of  words.  I was  thinking  of  throwing  the 
collection  of  the  county  cess  and  all  rates  into  one.  It  would  be  found  to  work  much 
better. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

809.  John  Jeffrey,  sworn  and  examined. 

John  Jeffrey.  "Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Mitchelstown. 

Sit  Richard  Condon  r 2.  Is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — I came  over  from 

/ Scotland  as  gardener  to  the  late  Earl  of  Kingston.  I have  been  in  tins  country  over  thirty 

/jYo.  234;/  yeai.8.  The  late  Earl  of  Kingston  agreed  to  let  me  a lot  of  ground  for  a nursery,  and  made 

a verbal  promise  that  I should  have  a lease.  The  late  Earl  of  Kingston  died  before  the  lease 
was  executed.  The  present  Earl  of  Kingston  has  not  made  me  a lease,  hut  has  taken 
proceedings  to  eject  me.  I planted  a nursery,  the  value  of  which  recently  was  £1,400  or 
£1,500.  At  the  time  he  served  me  with  the  ejectment  I owed  him  no  rent,  and  I can  assign 
no  cause  for  it.  I would  suggest  that  some  protection  should  be  given  to  parties  who 
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plant  nurseries,  and  that  there  should  be  a very  long  notice  before  they  are  dispossessed. 
If  there  were  nothing  but  forest  trees,  three  or  four  years  would  do,  but  for  the  nursery  I 
hold,  twenty  years  would  be  little  enough.  Tn  the  case  of  a nursery  being  made,  some 
security  should  be  given  that  on  the  expiration  of  a lease  compensation  should  be  given, 
unless  a very  long  notice  is  given  for  it.  If  Lord  Kingston  had  said,  “ I want  the  ground, 
and  I will  give  you  the  value  of  your  stock,”  I should  be  satisfied  with  it ; but  they  want 
to  turn  me  out  without  any  thing,  which  is  not  right.  The  landlord  has  a right  to  have  his 
own  back  at  any  time,  if  he  pays  the  tenant  for  his  improvements. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Lismork,  Monday,  23iid  September,  1844. 

The  Reverend  Patrick  Fogarty,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  parish  priest  of  Lismore  ? — Yes. 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — I have  been  here  seven  years. 

3.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  land  in  the  parish  of  Lismore  ; is  it  let  princi- 
pally in  small  farms  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

4.  Is  it  principally  in  tillage  farms  ? — Yes. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  much  so. 

6.  In  what  particulars  ? — I think  the  agriculture  is  considerably  improved.  The  agricul- 
tural society  that  has  been  established  has  had  a vei'y  considerable  influence  in  introducing 
a more  improved  system  of  agriculture  through  the  country. 

7.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  holdings? — Forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  acres  is  the 
general  average. 

8.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — I do  not  believe  there 
are  many  holdings  in  joint  tenancy.  There  are  very  few  of  them. 

9.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  parish  of  Lismore  ? — Seventy-five  thousand  English  acres, 
and  the  population  of  my  parish  is  about  14,000,  scattered  over  an  immense  district.  From 
here  to  the  extreme  end  of  my  parish  is  about  eleven  miles. 

10.  Is  there  much  -waste  land  in  the  parish? — Yes,  there  is  an  immense  deal  of  very 
coarse  mountainy  land.  There  are  several  thousand  acres  of  it. 

1 1 . With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the  large  farmers  are 
getting  any  richer  than  they  were  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  arc. 

12.  Are  the  small  tenantry,  in  your  opinion,  getting  richer? — No,  they  are  not.  The 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  in  a very  deplorable  condition.  The  population  upon  over 

20.000  acres  are  in  a state  of  great  destitution,  and  I attribute  it  in  a great  measure  to  their 
having  no  leases — no  tenure.  They  get  thirty  or  forty  acres,  which  they  get  rent  free  for 
seven  years,  and  then  they  pay  5s.  or  7s.  or  1 2s.  (id.  the  acre  afterwards ; and  then  after  the 
expiration  of  twenty-one  years  it  is  optional  with  the  landlord  to  alter  it  and  impose  any 
rent.  I am  myself  intimately  acquainted  with  their  condition,  and  their  general  statement 
to  me  is,  that  after  twenty-one  years  the  fruits  of  their  labour  and  cultivation  come  into 
the  hand  of  the  landlord.  They  have  no  stimulus  to  industry.  ‘ That  is  the  general 
complaint. 

13.  Do  I understand  you  that  they  complain  that  their  being  allowed  to  hold  seven  years 
rent  free  is  not  a sufficient  stimulus  ? — Yes.  They  make  an  effort  to  improve  the  land ; but 
I know  myself  from  my  own  actual  observation,  that  they  cannot  make  it  produce  the 
common  necessaries  of  life  at  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years  that,  they  have  it  without 
rent,  and  they  could  not  pay  the  rent  without  the  privilege  of  talcing  the  turf  and  selling  it. 

14.  Do  I understand  you  to  state  that  it  is  the  general  custom  to  locate  tenants  in  moun- 
tainous districts,  or  that  it  is  confined  to  one  estate  ? — There  are  two  large  estates  where 
it  is  the  common  practice.  There  is  one  gentleman  in  my  parish  who  has  from  8,000  tu 

10.000  acres,  Mr.  Arthur  Usher. 

15.  When  you  speak  of  people  being  located  in  the  mountains,  do  1 understand  you  to 
speak  of  the  arrangement  being  made  on  that  estate  only,  or  upon  other  estates? — \ es.  upon 
his  estate,  and  upon  some  portion  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  estate. 

16.  Have  there  been  instances  of  their  being  ejected  from  any  of  those  holdings  ?— A es. 
there  have  been.  The  last  year  there  have  been  five  families  removed  off  Mr.  I slier  s 
estate. 

17.  Under  what  circumstances  did  these  removals  take  place? — Mr.  Edmund  Foley  had 
a rent-charge,  and  sold  the  interest  he  had  to  Mr.  Arthur  Usher. 

18.  By  whom  were  these  families  removed;  was  it  by  Mr.  Foley  or  Mr.  Usher.  Mr. 

Usher.  . 

1 9.  Can  you  state  whether  they  owed  any  rent  ?— They  owed  no  rent  at  the  time.  I was- 
obliged  to  have  frequent  interviews  with  them  and  exhort  them  not  to  have  any  outbreak,, 
for  the  proceeding  was  exceedingly  severe,  and  it  caused  a universal  exclamation  in  the 
parish  against  it.  I found  it  necessary  to  exercise  my  parochial  influence  over  the  people 
to  prevent  the  tiling.  It  caused  a frightful  ferment.  I had  then  only  to  give  them  characters, 
and  recommend  them  as  solvent  and  industrious  tenants,  when  they  left  the  parish. 

20.  What  quantity  of  land  did  they  hold  ?— I do  not  exactly  know.  There  must  have 
been  over  100  acres  or  120. 

21'.  Had  they  held  previously  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — From- year  to  year.  : 

22.  Are  you  aware  of  the  reason  of  their  being  removed  ?— The  reason  was  this  : this 
■was  a portion  outside  the  demesne  of  Mr.  Arthur  Usher,  and  it  was  taken  in  to  square  that 
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portion  of  his  demesne,  and  to  beautify  it,  and  for  no  other  reason.  It  came  within  half  a 
mile  of  his  residence.  That  was  the  cause  of  the  removal,  they  were  most  industrious 

23.  Did  he  give  them  any  compensation  ? — Perhaps  the  usual  compensation ; but  I cannot 

be  positive  of  that.  . , . „ T i o 

24.  Can  you  say  whether  they  received  any  money  or  not  l I know  they  were  discon- 
tented, and  many  of  them  are  living  with  their  relatives  on  the  adjoining  land. 

25.  When  did  this  occurrence  which  you  have  stated  take  place  ? — In  the  last  two  years. 
In  my  opinion,  the  tenantry  of  Mr.  Usher  are  exceedingly  discontented  and  dissatisfied  with 
their  condition,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  are  now  outside  the  court-house. 
Last  year  there  -was  a loan  fund  established  to  assist  the  farmers,  and.  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  restrict  their  loans.  The  claims  were  so  considerable  against  the  fund  by  the 
farmers  that  they  were  obliged  to  restrict  it  to  the  tradesmen  in  the  town,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town,  the  number  of  applications  from  the  farmers  was  so  great. 

26.  Previously  had  the  loan  fund  circulated  among  farmers,  or  merely  in  the  town  . 

It  has  not  been  long  in  existence,  and  it  was  principally  for  accommodating  the  farmers, 
and  it  continued  four  or  five  years,  and  then  the  claims  became  so  great  they  confined  it  to 
the  town.  ... 

27.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  district  ? — It  is  veiy  bad.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  occasional  employment,  but  the  great  portion  of  the  year  they  are  without 
employment.  I found  it  necessary  the  year  before  last  to  send  my  curates  into  the 
parishes,  in  order  to  prevent  their  actually  suffering  from  the  greatest  possible  destitution, 
to  bring  in  carts  with  potatoes  ; and  I had.  my  own  yard  covered  over,  in  order  to  distribute 
them  among  the  poor,  and  among  able-bodied  men,  able  and  willing  to  work,  but  without 
employment. 

28.  What  season  of  the  year  was  that  ?— Just  in  the  summer,  June  or  July. 

29.  What  is  the  usual  diet  of  the  labouring  classes  and  the  small  farmers  ? — Potatoes, 
without  either  milk  or  butter,  for  half  the  year, — nor  do  they  have  any  meat.  I do  not 
think  that  among  that  population  of  8,000,  except  upon  the  Sunday,  or  at  a certain  season 
of  the  year,  that  there  are  any  who  have  a bit  of  meat  above  four  times  in  the  year,  and 
many  of  those  are  farmers. 

30.  What  is  generally  the  house  accommodation  of  the  farmers  in  your  parish  ? — They 
are  rather  comfortable ; it  surprised  me  how  they  could  make  their  condition  appear  so 
comfortable  as  they  do. 

31.  Have  they  bedsteads  and  bed-clothes? — Yes,  they  have  bedsteads,  but  they  are  not 
fit  for  use,  in  many  instances.  1 am  certain  many  of  their  articles  are  in  the  pawn  offices 
this  year.  There  is  another  property  in  my  parish,  belonging  to  Captain  Barry,  of 
M'Collop  Castle,  within  five  miles  of  this  place;  there  are  only  four  tenants  who  have 
leases  upon  his  estates,  and  his  rent-roll  is  about  £5,000  a year. 

32.  Has  any  application  beep  made  to  him  for  leases  ? — Yes ; and  the  commonages  or 
rough  mountain  attached  to  the  farms  have  been  cut  away,  and  they  have  been  rigidly 
confined  to  their  holdings,  and  they  have  lost  by  that.  They  had  a right  to  take  turf  mould, 
and  they  have  been  very  much  restricted  in  that,  and  have  been  obliged  to  pay  so  much  a 
head.  They  had  established  a right  to  send  out  so  many  head  of  cattle,  and  these  common- 
ages  were  of  very  great  advantage  and  service  to  them ; they  have  been  deprived  of  them, 
and  are  confined  to  then  own  tenure.  They  feel  very  much  aggrieved  by  it,  and  they  must 
now  pay  2s.  for  a cow,  in  certain  seasons,  and  4s.  a head  for  sheep,  in  certain  seasons. 

33.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  one.  I have  had 
a great  deal  to  do  to  reconcile  them,  in  my  communications  with  them,  as  the  guardian  of 
the  morals  of  the  people.  There  were  so  many  acts  of  that  kind,  of  exorbitant  rents,  and 
acts  of  brutal  oppression  in  the  country,  that  it  required  a great  deal  to  keep  the  people  in 
order ; and  we  have  excluded  persons  of  bad  character. 

34.  Will  you  describe  the  acts  which  you  designate  as  acta  of  brutal  oppression  ? — It  is 
very  unjust  to  take  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  of  their  family,  and  to  turn  them  out,, 
after  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  years.  And  again,  double  or  treble  the  rent  is  put  upon 
the  land,  when  I am  certain  that  the  land  that  is  charged  for  is  not  worth  5s.  an  acre,  and 
that  it  would  be  dear  at  10s.  an  acre. 

35.  Do  I understand  you  that  more  than  the  five  families  you  have  mentioned  have  been 

' removed  in  the  last  four  years  from  their  holdings  ? — Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Usher,  by  way  of 
improving  his  own  demesne,  removed  a good  many  families  to  rough  farms  in  the  mountain, 
and  those  families  were  not  able  to  support  themselves  upon  the  farms,  and  are  consequently 
now  in  a state  of  great  destitution ; and  several  have  quitted  the  country,  and  gone  to 
America,  and  their  holdings  are  now  held  by  more  opulent  parties.  They  told  me  that 
there  were  over  600  people  who  were  very  comfortable ; now  Mr.  Usher  has  planted  it, 
and  the  calculation  is,  that  he  has  lost  £400  or  £500  a year,  and  he  has  only  now  a pauper 
population  upon  his  estate,  and  here  is  an  illustration  of  it.  It  is  during  my  visitation 
amongst  them  at  Christmas  and  Easter  that  the  dues  are  usually  paid  to  the  pastor,  and 
you  cannot  have  a better  idea  of  their  poverty  than  this, — that  there  was  scarcely  a person 
upon  the  estate  at  Easter  who  could  pay  one  shilling,  which  they  usually  contribute  ; and 
looking  at- the  poverty  and  ragged  condition  of  that  portion  of  the  population  who  came  to 
contribute  to  my  support,  I often  returned  the  shilling — and  though  they  had  forty  or 
fifty  acres  of  mountain  land,  they  could  not  conveniently  pay  2s.  a year. 

36.  Is  that  generally  the  case,  or  is  it  principally  confined  to  that  estate  ? — That  is  the' 
worst  administered  property  I have  in  my  parish, — there  is  some  degree  of  justice'  and 
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humanity  upon  the  others,  though  there  is  ground  of  complaint  upon  the  other  properties 
too.  I have  called  upon  Mr.  Usher  myself.  I am  most  anxious  to  have  a friendly 
acquaintance  with  the  great  proprietors  in  my  parish.  I mentioned  to  him,  in  the  first 
place,  that  we  ought  to  have  some  national  schools.  I said,  “ You  have  not  a single  school 
upon  your  estate.  You  must  soon  send  for  a person  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
estate  to  interpret,  for  you  will  not  have  a man  who  will  speak  English  upon  your  estate.” 
He  immediately  replied,  “ I cannot  allow  a school  to  be  erected  unless  it  is  under  my 
influence,  or  I have  such  books  and  tracts  in  the  school  as  are  suited  to  my  principles  or 
profession.”  I said,  “ I do  not  come  to  war  upon  your  conscientious  religious  convictions 
at  all,  I come  here  as  the  guardian  of  the  faith  and  the  morals  of  the  Catholic  population ; 
it  is  exclusively  Catholic,  and  I think  it  is  only  right  that  they  should  be  educated  in  that 
way.  It  is  your  legitimate  right  which  I recognise  as  a Protestant  gentleman  to  secure 
the  faith  of  those  who  profess  the  same  principles, — but  here  is  a large  Catholic  popula- 
tion.” He  immediately  said,  peremptorily,  “ I could  not  consent.”  I said,  “ l am  deputed 
by  the  population  to  come  to  you  in  my  own  defence,  and  your  refusal  will  make  an 
impression  upon  the  population  which  I am.  unwilling  should  be  made.  I shall  have  to 
tell  the  labouring  population  that  you  will  not  accommodate  them  with  schools ; it  will 
produce  an  unfavourable  impression,” — but  he  would  not  listen  to  me.  I told  the  people 
the  result  of  my  interview.  I said,  “ You  had  better  go  yourselves, _ or  he  may  say  it  is  my 
own  act.”  A body  of  his  tenants  went  down  last  year,  and  had  an  interview  with  him.  He 
gave  them  very  evasive  answers,  and  declined  to  comply  with  their  request ; but  after  he 
was  pressed  he  desired  the  agent  to  get  the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  upon  the 
estate  fit  to  go  to  school : this  he  did  a few  years  ago,  and  gave  orders  to  erect  a school— 
that  is,  as  I have  heard.  I have  not  heard  of  the  school  being  erected ; I myself  merely 
wanted  ground  for  a site,  on  the  side  of  the  Black  Mountain.  I said  I would,  at  my  own 
expense,  and  with  the  labour  of  the  people,  put  up  a school.  I wanted  merely  an  acre  or 
half  an  acre.  I mentioned  to  him  at  this  interview  that  I was  friendly  to  the  greatest 
possible  diffusion  of  education  among  the  people,  and  that  I was  not  prepared  to  receive 
such  an  answer  as  that  from  such  a quarter.  There  was  another  subject  which  I 
considered  of  very  great  importance  to  his  tenantry,  and  that  was,  the  erection  of  lime- 
kilns on  these  mountains,  in  order  to  bring  this  vast  tract  of  land  into  cultivation.  The 
erection  of  these  lime-kilns  would  facilitate  it,  and  I suggested  to  him  to  sell  it,  or  give  it 
out  to  his  tenants  at  a certain  price.  They  are  now  obliged  to  go  two  or  three  miles  to 
draw  lime ; but  he  will  not  even  do  that,  though  I am  quite  certain  that  if  he  acted  upon 
that  principle  he  would  make  vast  accessions  to  his  property  in  a few  years ; but  he  appeared 
quite  insensible  to  it,  though  the  principle  of  self  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land 
might  have  induced  him  to  do  it.  I would  further  state,  that  the  mass  of  the  population 
are  in  pounds,  I may  say.  There  are  gates  put  to  prevent  them  removing  turf  at  unsea- 
sonable hours.  There  are  gates  put,  and  locks  upon  them,  which  are  fastened  at  a certain 
hour  of  the  evening,  and  they  cannot  escape  out  of  their  farms. 

37.  Where  are  the  gates  on  which  these  locks  are  placed?— They  are  on  the  gates  by 


the  side  of  the  road.  ,,.111.  , 

38.  Do  they  pass  through  plantations  ?— No ; they  are  on  roads  which  he  has  made  at 

his  own  expense  to  their  own  farms.  There  is  no  trespass,  but  it  is  for  fear  they  may  remove 
turf  in  the  evening;  and  there  are  certain  persons  appointed  to  unlock  these  gates  in  the 
morning  before  they  can  get  out  upon  the  road.  . 

39.  Are  those  circumstances  within  your  knowledge? — Yes  ; I have  them  from  my  own 

observation,  and  I know  them  as  well  as  I know  my  own  domestic  concerns,  as  well  aslrom 
the  information  of  the  people.  „ . . o or, 

40.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners . Ihe  most 
valuable  suggestion  which  I think  I can  give  is,  that  the  rents  are  exorbitant,  and  the 
tenure  is  so  uncertain  from  year  to  year,  that  in  many  instances  they  have  been  completely 
. at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  which  is  most  injurious  in  its  consequences. 

41.  Have  you  considered  in  what  manner  that  insecurity  of  tenure  could  be  removed/— 
By  giving  leases  for  terms  of  years.  The  universal  complaint  of  the  whole  of  the  parish  is 
-the  want  of  leases  upon  the  mountain  lands.  I think  the  erection  of  lime-kilns  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  estate  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  they  have  now  to  go  a distance  ot  six 
or  seven  miles,  and  the  horses  and  carts  are  taken  away  from  the  farms,  and  the  servant 
boys  get  into  habits  of  idleness  upon  the  road ; but  the  landlord  has  not  conceded  the 
point  at  all. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


23 rd  Sept.,  1844. 

810. 

Rev.  P.  Fogarty. 


Sir  Richard  Keane,  hart.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Cappoquin  House. 

2.  You  are  vice-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Waterford  ? Yes,  1 am. 

3.  What  ia  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  informa- 

tion to  the  commissioners  ?-Generally  speaHng.  I know  this  distant  more  particularly  than 
any  other,  but  I am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  all  the  districts  of  the  county,  having  been 
the  chairman  of  the  commission  who  valued  the  county.  - „ .. 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  did  that  valuation  take  place?— Under  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment obtained  expressly  for  the  purpose.  . . , , 

5.  Is  the  state  of . agriculture  improving  ? — Within  the  last  ten  years  it  certainly  has 

- • progressed  in  the  most  rapid  way,  and  has  considerably  improved  during  that  period,  in 
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23 rd  Sept.,  1844. 

811. 

Sir  R.  Keane,  bart. 


point  of  better  modes  of  tillage,  better  holding  the  land  in  heart  for  reproduction,  and  also 
in  the  general  fencing  of  the  farms,  and  the  distribution  of  them. 

6.  Have  you  fanning  societies  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  the  district,  and  what 
has  been  their  effect  ? — There  is  one  here,  but  it  is  more  particularly  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Mr.  Curry  will  be  better  able  to  give  information  upon  that 
subject.  Whatever  the  tenants  subscribe,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  subscribes  the  same ; but 
it  is  doing  a great  deal  of  good. 

7.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — I should  say  from  about  sixty  to  100 
acres. 

8.  Are  there  many  large  grazing  farms  in  the  district ? — No,  I do  not  know  of  many  of 
greater  extent  than  150  or  200  acres. 

9.  Are  they  increasing  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  are  enlarging  their  grazing  farms  as 
far  a6  my  knowledge  goes. 

1 0.  In  what  manner  in  this  district  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? The 

tenant  generally  comes  forward  and  proposes  for  the  land,  and  the  landlord  either 
receives  it  or  rejects  it  as  he  considers  right ; but  I think  the  rent  in  this  part,  immediately 
about  here  for  ten  miles  round,  is  not  high.  I should  say  that  the  whole  of  the  property 
is  let,  taking  good  and  bad,  at  about  15s.  the  statute  acre.  Some  land  is  worth  £3,  some 
worth  40s.,  some  30s. 

1 1 . What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? If  it 

would  not  be  considered  a harsh  term,  I should  say  that  the  poor  law  valuation  in  Ireland 
is  a farce.  The  act  sets  out  by  directing  that  there  shall  be  a positive  valuation  made  : it  is 
very  far  from  a positive  valuation. 

12.  What  was  the  course  adopted  in  making  the  valuation  of  the  county? There  was 

a commission  appointed  under  the  act  of  Parliament,  consisting  of  about  fourteen  commis- 
sioners, the  county  members  and  city  members  for  the  time  being  comprising  a part  of  the 
commission.  Then  they  appointed  a chairman  and  deputy  chairman.  Lord  Stuart  de 
Decies  was  appointed  chairman ; his  health  was  not  very  good,  and  he  was  generally 
absent,  and  the  duty  devolved  upon  me  as  deputy  chairman.  Upon  the  appointment  of 
the  men  for  valuing,  there  were  a great  many  candidates,  and  they  underwent  an  exami- 
nation. I examined  them  scientifically  as  to  their  knowledge  in  trigonometry,  and  as  to 
their  knowledge  of  geology,  and  their  general  scientific  knowledge,  as  far  as  I thought  it 
would  bear  upon  the  point.  Then  they  were  furnished  with  instructions  as  to  their  mode 
of  proceeding  upon  the  land ; and  after  that  they  proceeded  with  those  instructions  in 
their  hands  upon  the  lands  in  each  parish,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  was  the 
best  class  of  land  in  the  parish,  the  type  of  which  they  held  according  to  their  instructions. 
The  type  of  land  was  discovered  in  this  kind  of  way : The  instructions  went  to  say  this, 
that  a certain  acre  of  land  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  best  within  the  valuator’s  jurisdiction 
should  be  taken  at  the  agricultural  annual  rent  usually  yielded  for  a certain  number  of  years, 
we  will  say  for  fifteen  years,  in  which  land  undergoes  all  its  mutations,  throwing  out  from 
those  fifteen  years  the  two  best  and  the  two  worst,  and  taking  the  arithmetical  measure  of 
the  remaining  eleven  years.  That  was  the  manner  in  which  the  type  of  the  first  quality  of 
land  was  adopted.  Then  the  second  quality  was  taken,  accordingly;  it  was  divided  into 
arable,  pasture,  wood  land,  turbary,  heath  land,  and  mountain,  which  comprise,  I think  six 
cLasses.  Then  any  land  over  the  type  of  the  first  quality  that  exceeded  40s.  was  brought 
down  to  40s.  They  were  not  allowed  to  value  any  land  in  the  county  higher  than  40s. 

13.  What  was  the  reason  of  that? — The  intention  of  that  was  to  make  it  not  a positive 
valuation  but  a relative  one,  and  it  made  no  difference  to  the  person  assessed  if  it  was 
equitably  valued,  and  in  that  way  throughout  the  county.  Then  the  first  quality  being 
40s.,  the  next  was  30s.  Any  thing  between  40s.  and  30s.  was  reduced  to  30s.  We  had 
no  fraction  between  40s.  and  30s.,  and  we  had  no  fraction  between  30s.  and  20s.,  and  none 
between  the  other  classes,  which  were  15s.,  10s.,  and  os.  The  mountain  land  was  valued 
from  la.  to  2s.  bd. 


14.  How-  much  per  cent,  did  you  consider  that  would  be  under  the  fair  letting  value?— 
lhirty  or  thirty-five  per  cent. 

15.  Have  you  in  fact  found  it  was  under  it  to  that  amount  ?— Yes  ; no  doubt  of  it.  They 

were  done  by  baronies.  The  important  divisions  of  the  county  were  baronies.  Then  we 
came  to  the  next-,  that  was  parishes,  and  then  townlands,  and  the  proof  was  upon  the 
aS&'TJ  rk,*fd  ^U{Jising.the  baronial  charges.  I found  this  barony  was 
I HUei  hl=hcr  tiau  tbe,  others  “ proportion.  A meeting  of  the  commissioners  took  place, 
and  they  agreed  to  take  twenty-five  per  cent,  off  the  valuation  of  this  barony,  though  I 
considered  it  so  tax-  from  the  positive  value  that  it  was  one-third  under.  In  that  instance 
LX  Jr+V1  VC17  low  !ndee(J>  .cfme  to  the  same  thing.  It  brought  the  whole 

X *1  \ thlS’  X ;he  baronial  charges  so  as  to  make  them  even,  and  brought 

the  whole  county  tolls.  Hid.  per  acre.  Mr.  M'Culloch  states  that  the  land  in  Waterford 
is  worth  generally  12s.  an  acre. 

16.  M hat  was  the  cost  to  the  county  of  that  valuation  ?— About  3d.  an  acre,  or  £2,500. 
v lu  HiSJhat  puliation,  m your  opinion,  given  satisfaction  throughout  the  county?— 
les,  perfectly.  There  are  no  arrears  from  the  county  cess  in  consequence.  There  may 
X ““  P0**  of  tenants,  and  a new  applotment,  provided  for  by  the  act  in 
such  instances,  has  taken  place,  but  the  county  cess  is  paid  regularly. 

IS.  Previously  had  there  been  much  difficulty  in  collecting  it  ?— Yes,  very  great ; it 
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19.  Do  the  tenants  in  this  district  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  arc  there 
many  middlemen  ? — Very  lew  middlemen. 

20.  Do  they  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Mostly  by  proposal  for 
leases,  but  in  many  instances  they  are  converting  those  proposals  into  leases,  because  until 
the  act  of  Parliament  had  settled  the  rent-charge  we  did  not  know  what  to  do ; we  were 
ready  to  grant  leases  when  the  act  told  us  the  rent-charge  to  be  paid,  but  we  did  not  know 
where  to  place  the  taxes.  There  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  with- 
hold leases  if  they  could  find  out  what  was  intended. 

21.  For  what  tenure  is  the  lease  granted  ? — Twenty-one  years. 

22.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  the  tenure  as  to  permanent  improvements  ? — 
I should  say  thirty-one  years  would  be  most  likely  to  bring  farms  into  improvement,  because 
a tenant  for  twenty-one  years  thinks  he  only  gets  a taste  of  the  land  when  his  lease  is 
expiring  ; and  they  would  be  inclined  to  invest  more  capital  if  they  had  that  longer 
lease. 

23.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  ? — They  are  mostly  paid 
for  by  the  landlord.  Most  of  the  landlords  who  have  built  slated  houses  for  their  tenants 
have  done  so  at  their  own  expense.  I will  name  many  excellent  proprietors  who  have  done 
it  to  a very  large  extent.  The  late  John  Musgrave,  esq.,  whose  property  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  brother,  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  bart. — he  built  slated  houses,  bams, 
stables,  and  every  thing  belonging  to  them,  and  they  cost  him  £400  a farm ; but  he  was 
a single  man  and  had  a large  income,  and  it  was  his  hobby.  Then  after  him  comes  Mr. 
Chearnley,  of  Salterbridge,  my  own  neighbour,  who  has  built  comfortable  homesteads  for 
his  tenants. 

24.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Musgrave’s  property,  has  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  improved 
much  since  those  improvements? — Yes,  considerably.  The  appearance  of  the  land  and 
the  comfortable  appearance  of  the  tenantry  prove  it ; and  the  homesteads  themselves  have 
so  far  improved,  that  the  tenant  is  enabled  to  make  his  rent  and  live.  Hitherto  there 
has  been  a habit  of  hiring  land  without  hiring  the  conveniences  for  malting  the  rent  of  that 
land.  A man  may  hire  land  and  not  have  a barn  or  single  building  necessary  for  his 
purposes. 

25.  Are  you  aware  of  any  arrangement  between  the  landlords  and  tenants  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  agricultural  improvements  throughout  the  district  ? — Yes ; the  landlords  in 
almost  all  instances  allow  from  30s.  to  60s.  an  acre  to  the  tenantry,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  drains.  I allowed  a tenant  of  mine,  some  short  time  ago,  at  the  rate  of  30s.  an  acre 
for  stone  draining ; and  we  encourage  it  whenever  we  can.  On  Lord  Cremomo’s  estates, 
Mr.  James  Galwcy  has  told  me  they  do  it  very  largely — that  whenever  they  are  inclined  to 
drain,  he  sends  a proper  man  to  oversee  it,  and  1 do  the  same. 

26.  lias  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — None  has  occurred  on 
my  estate,  but  in  one  instance,  where  the  people  were  in  such  fractional  divisions  of  a farm. 
I was  obliged  to  provide  them  with  other  ground ; but  I did  not  remove  them  off  my 
estate. 

27.  Does  the  system  of  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — It  is  contrary 
to  law,  and  we  set  our  faces  against  it  as  far  as  wo  can.  1 

28.  Have  there  been  any  extensive  reclamations  of  waste  land  in  the  district  ? — About 
ten  years  ago  I was  dining  one  day  at  Lord  Stuart  de  Decics’,  and  I was  placed  between 
the  gentleman  who  has  just  preceded  me  here  (Dr.  Fogarty)  and  the  present  abbot  of  the 
Abbey  Melleray.  He  had  just  returned  from  France,  after  being  chasstd  from  an  establish- 
ment near  Nantes,  in  France.  lie  was  sent  away  by  the  order  of  the  French  government, 
together  with  all  the  Scotch  and  Irish  inmates  of  the  house.  Mr.  Fogarty  said  he  was 
come  to  Lord  Stuart  do  Dccies  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some  place  to  locate  themselves, 
and  he  did  not  care  what  piece  of  waste  land  ho  could  get.  The  only  conversation  that 
occurred  between  us  was,  “ If  Lord  Stuart  and  you  do  not  deal,  come  to  me.”  In  a short- 
time  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  present  abbot,  with  Dr.  Fogarty,  walking  up  to  my 
house.  I walked  with  them  to  the  plateau  upon  which  the  monastery  is  situate,  and  we 
fixed  upon  the  situation  where  it  is  now  built.  My  answer  in  reply  to  an  observation  from 
the  abbot  was,  “ I consulted  no  government  in  the  disposal  of  my  property : that  if  I did 
any  thing  illegal,  I was  responsible  ; but  I conceived  I was  not  violating  any  law  in  giving 
land  to  persons  whose  improvements  in  agriculture  I had  known,  and  who  might  set  an 
example  to  the  tenantry  all  round.”  It  has  turned  out  as  I wished  it.  I marked  out  a space 
consisting  of  470  acres  of  land,  and  I gave  it  to  them  for  ninety-nine  years,  paying  me  Is. 
for  the  first  twenty  years,  and  2s.  6d.  an  acre  for  the  remaining  term  of  the  lease.  It  was 
a barren  trackless  waste,  a nest  of  sheepstealers,  who  absolutely  plundered  the  whole  of 
the  tenantry  around ; and  it  is  in  the  most  highly  improved  state  at  the  present  moment. 

29.  How  many  acres  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  ? — One  half,  if  not  more ; about 
200  acres  I should  say. 

30.  Have  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place  there  led  to  the  improvement  of  the 
adjoining  parts  of  the  mountain  ? — The  example  set  there  has  induced  the  tenantry  to 
straighten  their  fences  and  to  till  their  divisions  of  the  land  in  a better  way  than  they  ever 
did  before,  and  they  put  up  gates — absolutely  to  make  the  farms  look  respectable,  which 
they  never  did  before,  by  force  of  the  example  shown  by  these  people. 

31.  Have  there  been  any  other  extensive  reclamations? — No  further  than  that  their 
example  has  been  followed  by  seventy-five  additional  tenants  in  the  district,  many  of  them 
taking  from  thirty  to  fifty  and  100  acres  : and  they  are  in  a state  of  improvement. 

32.  What  was  the  arrangement  with  them  ? — The  arrangement  was  this — the  first  three 
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years  they  have  it  rent  free ; from  that  time  they  commence  at  45.  per  acre,  for  the 
next  twenty-one  years— the  l\d.  is  the  rent-charge.  They  are  the  most  comfortable 
tenantry  I have.  _ , , . ,, 

33.  How  long  have  these  tenants  you  allude  to  now  been  m the  occupation  of  these 
farms  ?— Some  of  them  seven,  some  of  them  ten,  and  some  of  them  five  years  ; they  are 
all  paying  rent. 

34.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe 
rent-charge  on  the  landlord  ? — That  the  tenant  receives  the  same  benefit  as  the  landlord ; 
the  twenty-five  per  cent,  having  been  taken  off  it.  On  my  estate  I allow  the  tenantry  the 
same  as  I am  allowed  myself;  I pay  the  rent-charge,  deducting  twenty-five  per  cent.  They 
are  relieved  from  tithe  proctors,  and  it  is  the  greatest  comfort  in  the  world.  The  clergy 
do  not  come  into  collision  with  the  people  at  all. 

35.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — No,  only  that 
I would  strongly  recommend  that  half  of  the  county  rate  should  he  placed  upon  the  .land- 
lord ; and  the  reason  why  I say  so  is  this — that  the  lords  of  the  soil,  who  generally  compose 
the  grand  juries,  would  look,  I think,  with  more  attention,  and  a greater  degree  of  surveil- 
lance, to  the  disposition  of  the  funds  if  they  were  to  put  their  hands. into  their  own  pockets. 
You  would  have  a little  more  discussion ; hut  at  all  events,  I think,  it  would  have  a salutary 
effect.  There  are  now  nominal  guardians  of  haronies  in  many  instances,  who  are,  I need 
not  say,  very  useless  representatives. 

[ The  untness  withdrew.'] 

Francis  Edmund  Curry,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Lisraore  Castle. 

2.  You  are  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ? — Yes. 

3.  With  what  district  are  you  so  well  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give  information  to  the 
commissioners  ? — With  the  district  embraced  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  property,  which 
extends  for  some  few  miles  about  Lismore  and  Tallow,  and  includes  a district  of  some 
extent  in  the  barony  of  Kinnatalloon  and  the  county  of  Cork,  but  nearly  adjoining  Tallow ; 
and  also  an  extensive  district  of  property  about  Bandon,  comprising  a considerable  part  of 
the  town  of  Bandon. 

4.  Will  your  evidence  be  confined  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

5.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  of  which  you  speak  ?— The 
part  about  Lismore  extends  to  some  miles  from  the  town  in  some  directions,  and  not-  so 
much  in  others.  East  and  west,  it  is  narrow  ; north  and  south,  it  extends  further.  The 
description  of  the  whole  property  is  very  variable,  with  a denser  population  on  the  poor 
districts  than  on  the  good. 

6.  Generally  speaking,  are  they  principally  tillage  farms,  or  are  they  all  grazing?— 
Principally  tillage ; there  are  no  farms  that  are  exclusively  grazing : it  is  a mixture  of 
tillage  and  grazing ; but  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  rather  increasing,  generally  on 
the  larger  class  of  farms,  and  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  rearing  and  keeping  of  .dairy 
stock. 

7.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Yes,  I should  say  it  does  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  improvements 
in  agriculture,  which  would  be  remunerative  to  the  occupiers,  and  eventually  to  the  pro- 
prietor. Their  modes  of  farming  might  be  very  considerably  improved ; they  have  been 
much  improved  in  a period  of  twenty  years,  but  still  they  are  very  far  from  being  what  they 
might  be.  There  is  also  mountain  and  waste  land  which  might  be  reclaimed  and.  improved, 
but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  difficult  to  bring  in,  and  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  remun- 
erative, except  as  affording  relief  to  the  density  of  an  increasing  population,  who  have  no  other 
field  for  their  labour.  I have  no  doubt  that  I could  let  the  whole,  or  a greater  part  of  what 
is  capable  of  reclamation,  in  a very  short  time ; but  I think  it  more  desirable  to  keep  it 
as  a sort  of  reserve,  to  afford  an  outlet  for  some  portion  of  the  increasing  population  on 
the  property  itself,  or  to  enlarge  their  holdings ; and  a very  considerable  portion  has  been 
let  and  reclaimed  in  this  way,  and  I still  continue  to  do  so  from  time  to  time. 

8.  Are.  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  the  district  ? — There 
is  a farming  society  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  property  about  Lismore  and  Tallow,  and 
in  Kinnatalloon. . There  was  one  until  within  these  few  years,  which  embraced  other  pro- 
perties likewise  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground ; and  upon  that,  or  about 
the  time  that  it  fell  to  the  ground,  another  one  was  formed,  at  the  wish  of  the  tenants, 
upon  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  it  is  now  confined  to  that.  It  was  with 
no  wish  of  doing  away  with  the  other.  My  intention  was  that  the  two  should  be  concur- 
rent ; but  the  other  one  fell  to  the  ground,  and  this  has  been  the  only  one  since  that  time 
existing.  It.  was  formed  upon  the  principle  that  the  tenants  should  subscribe,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire. would  give  as  much  as  the  aggregate  of  their  subscriptions,  and  the  amount 
of  their  subscriptions  has  varied  from  £70  to  £100  in  each  year.  It  has  been  five  years 
in  operation  upon  the  new  plan,  and  has  been  productive  of  great  and  perceptible  improve- 
ment. There  have  been  sums  varying  from  £150  to  £200  given  away  each  year  for  ploughing, 
and  premiums  for  cattle  and  green  crops.  This  year  we  have  made  an  additional  class,  so 
as  to  afford  more  encouragement  to  all  the  different  tenants  possessing  holdings  of  different 
sizes  to  compete,  with  one  another,  and  to  prevent  the  discouragement  they  would  feel 
from  any  great  disproportion  in  their  holdings.  The  first  having  holdings  above  £80,  the 
Becond  £35  to  £80,  the  third  £35  to  £15,  and  the  fourth  under  £15.  After  the  cattle  show 
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the  subscribers  dine  together.  Previous  to  this  year  we  had  three  classes  ; but  we  found 
that  rather  too  wide.  At  Bandon  there  is  an  agricultural  society  embracing  other  proper- 
ties besides  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s,  to  which  his  Grace  subscribes. 

9.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — 
On  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  property  they  vary  very  considerably.  In  some  of  the  poorer 
districts  the  greater  number  are  very  small,  and  again  in  the  other  parts  there  are  some  of 
a good  extent ; they  vary  from  five  acres' to  three  or  four  hundred  acres,  but  there  are  very 
few  farms  of  that  size.  One  farm,  in  the  occupation  of  one  person,  is  about  360  acres,  but 
the  majority  of  them  are  small.  However,  on  the  whole  of  the  property,  there  are  a good 
many  that  range  from  fifty  to  seventy  acres.  Their  general  rotation  is  a potato  and  two 
corn  crops  afterwards;  but  a good  many  are  now  adopting  the  system  of  taking  only  one 
corn  crop,  and  also  to  some  extent  the  system  of  green  crops  and  drill  husbandry. 

10.  Has  the  husbandry  so  improved  as  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour? — I should  say 
that  it  has  in  some  degree ; it  has  been  gradual,  but  improved  husbandry  necessarily 
increases  the  demand  for  labour,  and  so  far  it  has  improved  the  labour  market,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent.  The  tenants  have  improved  considerably  in  ploughing,  and  the  use  of 
artificial  grasses  is  very  much  increased  upon  the  Duke’s  property.  House-feeding  cattle 
is  followed  on  a limited  scale,  but  encouraged  and  increasing. 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — There  are  a few  that 
are  held  under  one  lease,  with  several  parties  joined  in  it — but  very  few. 

12.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  holding? — I do  not  think  it  has  a good  effect.  As 
soon  as  the  leases  expire,  I should  not  renew  them.  I should  make  each  person’s  holding 
separate  ; then  he  knows  what  he  has  to  answer  for  himself. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — By  a valuation  made  on  a field  survey. 

14.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  to  value  the  land? — Upon  the  property 
about  Lismore  and  Tallow,  and  in  the  barony  of  Kinnatalloon,  the  farm  steward  is  the  person 
employed ; he  is  a Scotchman.  At  Bandon  the  resident  agent  values.  I have  brought 
occasionally  the  agent  at  Bandon  here  to  go  out  with  the  farm  steward  to  be  sure  there 
was  a uniformity  of  valuation  upon  the  entire  property,  and  occasionally  the  farm  steward 
has  been-  sent  from  here  to  Bandon.  The  local  agent  at  Bandon,  Mr.  Swanston,  is  a gentle- 
man of  considerable  intelligence  and  experience,  and  I consider  him  a very  good  judge. 

15.  Is  the  rent  put  on  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  rent  ? — The  valuation  is  made  in  fields 
from  the  survey.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  acreage  in  a great  measure  determines  the 
rent ; but  I do  not  let  a farm,  saying,  “ I let  you  so  many  acres  at  so  much  an  acre every 
field  is  separately  valued,  and  then  a calculation  is  made  upon  the  acreage  the  field  contains 
and  the  value  of  it,  and  then  when  the  whole  is  cast  up,  and  calculated,  I generally  make 
it  an  even  sum — an  even  number  of  pounds,  to  avoid  having  fractional  parts  of  shillings 
and  pence.  The  valuation  is  made  according  to  the  actual  existing  state  of  the  ground  at 
the  time  ; but  in  idtimatcly  fixing  the  amount  of  rent,  I take  into  consideration  whether  the 
farm  has  been  deteriorated  or  improved,  and  if  the  latter,  whether  it  is  mainly  due  to  the 
tenant’s  industry  and  the  outlay  of  his  capital,  with  the  view  of  not  taking  any  undue 
advantage  of  them.  The  buildings  upon  farms  are  not  valued,  nor  any  additional  rent 
charged  for  them. 

1 6.  In  valuing  a farm,  in  case  of  a road  passing  through  the  farm,  how  is  that  managed  ?— 
Half  the  roads  are  measured  on  them  where  the  roads  are  the  boundary. 

17.  Where  a road  runs  through  a farm,  is  the  whole  road  measured  ?— Yes.  If  a road 
runs  through  a farm,  and  is  not  of  such  value  or  importance  to  the  farm  as  to  increase  the 
value  of  it,  I may  probably,  in  determining  the  rent,  make  some  allowance  for  it,  but  in 
mentioning  the  acreage  it  is  generally  included.  It  is  included  in  the  quantity,  but, 
generally  speaking,  we  conceive  a road  through  a farm  is  a valuable  adjunct  to  it,  if  it  faci- 
litates the  carriage  of  manure.  If  it  occasions  more  waste  than  advantage,  then  in  fixing 
the  rent,  having  included  the  whole  of  the  road,  I should  take  sometliing  off  the  valuation. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — The  rent  of  land  varies  very 
materially.  There  are  lands  of  every  sort  and  quality — from  land  not  worth  Is.  to  land 
near  towns  worth  40s.  Lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns,  and  some  such  lands,  let 
from  30s.  to  40s.,  and  some  from  40s.  to  50s. ; but  on  farms  they  vary,  on  bad  or  newly 
reclaimed  ground  from  Is.  to  5s.,  and  on  other  descriptions  up  to  30s.  The  average  of  the 
whole  on  the  Duke’s  property,  excluding  towns  in  making  the  calculation,  in  the  barony  of 
Kinnatalloon,  comes  to  11s.  3d.  the  acre  ; about  Lismore  it  comes  to  10s.  5d.  the  acre.  Of 
course,  I exclude  such  part  of  the  mountain  as  is  not  let  to  tenants  uncultivated,  and  land 
in  wood.  The  property  round  Bandon  comes  to  11s.  9 d.  the  acre,  excluding  towns. 

19.  What  should  you  say  was  the  rent  of  the  best  land  in  these  districts,  excluding  town- 
parks  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  land,  unless  it  may  be  such  land,  let  higher  than  30s. 
ah  acre.  I should  say  it  varies  from  Is.  to  5s.  for  the  poorest  lands,  and  up  to  30s. 

20.  What  acre  are  you  giving  your  evidence  upon  ? — The  statute  acre. 

21.  With  respect  to  the  land  set  at  30s.  the  statute  acre,  ^what  crops,  and  quantity  ot 
each,  would  a man  expect,  tilling  it  in  the  usual  way  ? — I think  from  land  let  from  20s.  to 
30s.  an  acre,  he  would  get  from  ten  to  twelve  barrels  of  oats,  and  six  or  seven  barrels  ot 

22.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  of  the  estate  bear  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  varies  considerably  in  the  different  unions  in  which 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  property  is.  In  this  union  the  rents  are,  generally  speaking, 
under' the  poor  law  valuation.  I speak  of  recent  lettings  in  the.  last  eight  or  ten  years  ; 
the  old  lettings  on  it  are  lower  again,  because  there  was  a reduction  made  in  1822  of  one* 
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2 3rd  Sept.,  1844.  fourth  upon  all  lauds  in  the  occupation  of  the  tenants  holding  them,  and  in  some  instances 
— — that  reduction  has  gone  on  to  the  present  time,  where  no  new  letting  lias  been  made. 

There  is  not  much  property  on  the  Bandon  estate  that  has  not  been  re-let,  in  consequence 
Francis  E.  Curry,  esq.  Qf  ^ expiration  of  leases,  but  there  is  some  in  this  district.  In  this  and  in  the  Bandon 
union,  the  lettings  are  something  under,  but  in  the  Fermoy  union  the  valuation  is  exceed- 
ingly low  and  irregular,  and  I can  scarcely  give  any  opinion.  I know  a case  where  the 
reduced  rent  is  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  it  is  three  times  greater  than  the  valuation,  while 
in  other  instances  the  valuation  comes  up  to  the  rent  of  more  recent  lettings.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  some  land  about  Youghal ; it  is  near  the  town,  and  is  merely  in  the 
nature  of  town-parks,  and  about  Dungarvan.  My  observations  refer  to  where  the  bulk  of 
his  property  exists — Lismore,  Tallow,  Kinnatalloon,  and  Bandon.  There  are  a few  detached 
pieces  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  in  Tipperary. 

23.  In  the  county  of  Waterford,  what  proportion  does  the  recent  letting  value  bear  to 
the  valuation  for  the  comity  cess  ? — There  has  been  a valuation  in  tliis  county  made  not 
many  years  ago  for  comity  cess  purposes.  It  is  not  very  regular.  In  looking  over  the 
county  cess  books  I have  found  it  in  some  cases  above  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  sometimes 
under ; but  generally  it  is  rather  under  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  not  very  far  from  our 
letting  rent.  Of  course  when  I say  the  rents  of  recent  lettings  are  rather  under  the  poor 
law,  I speak  of  them  generally : in  some  cases  they  may  be  above  it.  Our  calculations  are 
made  from  better  data,  valuing  each  field  separately,  and  knowing  the  acreage  they  can 
be  made  with  more  accuracy  than  a general  valuation  of  that  sort. 

24.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — About  nine  months. 

25.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenantry  ? — 
No,  not  by  any  of  the  tenantry.  In  some  instances  if  a person’s  lease  expires  and  he  owes 
arrears,  his  note  is  taken  as  a security  for  them  ; but  the  rent  is  never  taken  by  bill. 

2(i.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  liis  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — I do  not 
think  the  tenants  depend  upon  them,  but  in  some  instances  they  obtain  money  from  them. 
This  is  a question  I cannot  answer  with  much  accuracy.  I think  when  they  have  recourse 
to  them  it  is  generally  for  some  temporary  want ; but  I consider  it  a bad  sign  in  a tenant  if 
I find  him  going  to  the  bank  or  the  loan  fund  to  raise  money  to  pay  his  rent : he  ought  to 
be  able  to  get  his  rent  out  of  the  Land.  I should  say  the  farmers  hardly  ever  get  money 
from  the  loan  fund ; when  they  have  occasion  to  raise  it  they  do  so  in  the  banks. 

27.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — The 
only  modes,  when  necessary,  are  distress  or  ejectment,  but  we  wish  to  have  recourse  to 
them  as  little  as  possible,  and  they  are  very  little  resorted  to.  These  are  the  only  legal 
remedies ; but  when  I find  a man  falling  back  I send  to  him,  and  endeavour,  by  speaking  to 
him,  to  urge  and  induce  him  to  exert  himself  and  improve. 

28.  Which  mode  is  most  usually  resorted  to ; do  you  prefer  the  one  to  the  other  ? — I should 
distrain  rather  than  eject  a man  if  I thought,  when  other  means  had  failed,  that  distraining 
him  would  be  likely  to  spur  him  up  and  not  to  swamp  him.  If  I find  that  a man  is  totally 
gone,  and  has  accumulated  so  heavy  an  arrear  that  it  is  impossible  he  can  recover  himself, 
and  he  has  not  any  way  to  do  so,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  ejectment ; but  there  are 
very  few  ejectments  upon  the  Duke's  property.  Upon  the  whole  of  the  Bandon  property, 
of  over  18,000  acres,  and  upon  which  there  are  nearly  300  tenants,  I think  we  have  only, 
in  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  had  seven  or  eight  ejectments,  and  only  three  distresses— 
and  one  of  those  distresses  was  at  the  request  of  the  tenant,  another  was  a bankrupt  tenant, 
and  the  other  an  over-holding  tenant ; and  upon  this  property  of  Lismore,  Tallow,  and 
Kinnatalloon,  of  about  31,000  acres  and  about  GOO  tenants,  I have  only,  in  the  last  seven 
years,  brought  four  ejectments  where  the  farms  have  been  taken  up.  In  some  other 
instances  notices  have  been  served,  but  the  tenants  have  subsequently  satisfied  me  and  the 
thing  has  been  waived ; and  there  have  been  nine  or  ten  distresses.  Of  course  I am  speak- 
ing of  farms.  We  have  to  bring  ejectments  for  houses  in  towns,  and  occasionally  for  small 
plots  of  townlands ; but  I speak  now  of  farms  where  the  subsistence  of  the  farmer  is 
dependent  chiefly  on  his  farm. 

29.  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ? — Where  a tenant  has 
got  into  arrear,  those  arrears  are  not  written  off  unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it, 
because  they  ought  to  have  been  paid  by  him,  and  if  they  have  accrued  it  has  generally 
been  from  his  own  fault,  his  rent  being  reasonable.  If  in  any  case  I am  satisfied  there  is 
suficient  reason  I take  them  off,  or  a part  of  them. 

30.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale '? — Always  for  a 
particular  gale  when  the  tenant  pays  up  to  the  time  to  which  the  rent  is  demanded ; if  not, 
on  account ; but  no  money  is  ever  paid  without  a receipt  being  given  for  it,  and  frequently 
I endorse  on  the  back  of  the  receipt,  in  every  case  where  the  tenant  requests  it,  the  state 
of  his  account,  so  as  to  show  him  what  remains  due  up  to  the  time  to  which  he  ought  to  pay. 

31.  Are  there  many  middlemen  upon  the  estate  ?— Not  a great  many  now.  Upon  the 
Bandon  property  there  are  not  more  than  three  old  leases  where  there  are  middlemen. 
There  are  about  ten  old  leases  in  the  property  about  Lismore  and  Tallow,  and  four  or  five 
in  Kinnatalloon.  Whenever  a lease  of  that  description  falls  out  the  middleman  is  dis- 
continued and  the  parties  found  in  occupation  are  dealt  with,  or  a selection  made  out  of 
them— they  are  not  all  invariably  kept ; it  depends  upon  the  size  of  their  holdings  and  their 
capabilities,  or  other  claims. 

32.  What  is  the  smallest  size  which  enables  you  to  continue  the  tenants  ? — I am  very 
often  obliged  to  continue  them  on  smaller  holdings  than  I wish.  I should  not  wish  to  make, 
the  farms  generally  under  fifty  acres,  but  there  are  a great  number  who  hold  less  than  that. 
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When  land  comes  out,  I am  obliged  to  be  governed  by  the  number  I find  upon  it.  If  the 
majority  of  their  holdings  are  very  small,  1 cannot  enlarge  them  as  much  as  1 should  wish. 

33.  Has  it  happened  that  when  a lease  expired  you  have  found  the  land  occupied  by 
persons  holding  as  small  as  five  or  ten  acres  ? — Yes,  cases  of  that  kind  have  occurred. 

34.  What  is  the  course  you  take  in  a case  of  that  kind  ? — If  there  were  not  many  such, 
I should  endeavour  to  throw  their  holdings  into  those  of  the  others.  Where  I have  been 
obliged  to  remove  tenants,  I have  made  a temporary  letting  to  them  for  a year  ; then,  on 
their  giving  up  possession  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I have  not  charged  them  any  rent  for  the 
year.  The  tenants  generally  owe  some  rent  to  the  middleman,  which,  on  taking  up  the 
land,  I have  usually  arranged  to  pay  him,  in  order  that  they  may  no  longer  have  any  dealing 
except  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  I have  taken  the  collection  of  those  arrears  upon 
myself,  and  in  cases  where  1 have  felt  obliged  to  remove  the  tenants,  I have  forgiven  it  to 
them,  so  that  they  get  a year  and  a half  or  two  years’  rent,  and  in  some  instances  more  ; 
and  I arrange  for  their  getting  potato  ground  for  any  manure  they  may  have  made,  from 
the  farmer  who  gets  their  ground  : and  by  managing  in  that  way,  1 have  experienced  but 
little  opposition  or  difficult}7.  They  do  not  like  to  give  up,  but  they  have  done  so  without 
obliging  me  to  eject. 

35.  Have  the  removals  in  those  cases  created  any  dissatisfaction,  or  any  unpleasant 
consequences  ? — No  unpleasant  consequences ; they  being  allowed  to  remain  a year  rent 
free,  and  having  the  rent  due  to  the  middleman  forgiven  them,  together  with  the  other 
privileges  or  allowances  made  them,  have  both  afforded  them  time  to  endeavour  to  provide 
another  place  for  themselves,  and  also  enabled  them  to  accumidate  a small  capital,  which 
has  been  an  inducement  to  other  landlords  to  give  them  small  farms  on  their  properties, 
which  in  many  instances  they  have  obtained,  and  in  some  cases  they  have  remained  on  the 
ground  where  they  were,  as  labourers. 

36.  Is  it  usual  to  make  them  any  allowance  upon  then-  being  removed ; do  you  let  them 
take  away  the  roofing  of  their  houses? — Yes,  if  their  houses  are  to  come  down  : they  are 
seldom  more  than  indifferent  hovels.  In  one  case,  where  a man  was  removed  lately,  near 
Bandon,  and  had  a house  a little  better  than  usual,  I allowed  him  something  for  the  house. 
I allow  them  to  take  the  timber  and  thatch  off  the  house  if  they  wish  it.  There  is  generally 
nothing  else  of  any  value.  Where  I have  been  obliged  to  remove  them,  I have  made  a 
selection  from  the  tenants  I found  upon  the  ground.  I never  removed  them  and  brought 
in  strangers,  and  have  only  removed  a few  in  comparison  to  the  numbers  upon  the  whole. 
The  removal  of  tenants  at  all  has  occurred  more  at  Bandon  than  here,  as  I have  had  to  deal 
more  extensively  with  land  there,  because  it  has  happened  that  several  leases  have  lately 
fallen  out,  held  by  middlemen. 

37.  Is  the  tenure  upon  the  Duke’s  estate  at  will,  or  by  lease? — There  are  a good  many 
holding  as  yearly  tenants,  and  a good  many  hold  by  lease,  but  more  in  number  hold  as 
yearly  tenants  than  under  leases. 

38.  What  terms  are  the  leases  for  ? — Generally  twenty-one  years  and  a life  concurrent, 
named  by  the  Duke,  not  likely  to  last  beyond  twenty-one  years,  the  intention  being  to  give 
a lease  for  twenty-one  years.  The  insertion  of  a life  was  necessary  to  enable  the  tenant  to 
register,  but  it  is  not  so  now. 

39.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — The  covenants  are  for  the  payment  of 
rent,  for  residence,  for  cultivation,  and  not  to  put  up  buildings  without  the  consent  of  the 
landlord,  and  not  to  sublet  or  divide,  and  for  re-entry. 

40.  Has  it  happened  you  have  been  obliged  to  take  means  to  enforce  the  performance  of 
those  covenants,  particularly  those  with  respect  to  cultivation  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  of  any 
instance  in  which  any  steps  have  been  taken  for  that  purpose : all  that  has  been  found  neces- 
sary has  been  with  respect  to  division. 

41.  Do  you  find  that  the  covenants  as  to  cultivation  are  usually  acted  up  to  by  the 
tenants  ? — I cannot  say  that  I think  they  are  always ; they  often  think  they  can  do  better 
in  their  own  way  ; and  in  fact  our  covenants  are  not  sufficiently  stringent  for  good  farming, 
for  one  of  them  is,  that  they  shall  not  take  more  than  two  corn  crops  in  succession,  and 
they  ought  not  to  take  that,  but  it  was  of  no  use  to  insert  covenants  that  could  not  be 
enforced.  We  strive  to  impi*ove  their  cultivation  more  by  means  of  the  inducements 
afforded  by  the  agricultural  society,  and  by  example  and  advice,  than  by  acting  upon  covenants 
in  the  lease. 

42.  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  those  who  hold  from  year  to  year, 
compared  to  those  who  hold  by  lease  ? — I cannot  say  that  generally  I observe  any  difference 
upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  property,  either  in  their  condition  or  disposition  to  improve. 
I think  they  generally  feel  a confidence  that  no  unfair  advantage  will  be  taken  of  then 
improvements. 

43.  Are  they  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? — I cannot  say  that  they  are  so  generally;  some 
wish  to  have  them. 

44.  What  is  the  system  upon  the  property,  in  regard  to  permanent  improvements  in 
buildings  ? — For  buddings  there  is  generally  assistance  given  by  the  Duke,  either  by 
allowance  in  rent,  or  assisting  in  putting  them  up,  if  they  are  of  a nature  that  is  approved  of. 

45.  Is  there  any  system  in  the  proportion  usually  allowed? — I should  say  that  the 
general  proportion  varies  from  one-third  to  one-half,  depending  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  At  Bandon  it  is  more  generally  made,  and  by  an  allowance  in  the  rent ; here, 
having  carpenters  and  tradespeople  of  our  own,  the  system  generally  adopted  is,  that  the 
tenant  draws  stones,  and  finds  lime  and  mortar,  and  gives  attendance  to  the  mason  ; we 
budd  the  walls,  and  roof,  and  slate,  and  cad  upon  the  tenant  to  pay  something  towards  it, 
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much  as  can  be  properly  superintended. 

46.  Is  the  sum  paid  by  the  tenant  usually  a fixed  payment,  or  by  instalment,  or  a per 
Francis  E. Curry,  esq.  cent  0 Up011  the  rent,  ? — Sometimes  by  instalments,  and  sometimes  paid  down.  I have 

latterly  required  them  to  pay  money  down  when  the  building  was  commenced,  from  the 
trouble  and  difficulty  there  was  in  getting  it  afterwards ; but  the  money  that  they  pay  is 
not  usually  much.  The  principal  assistance  in  their  building  matters  is  their  finding  the 
stones,  lime,  and  sand. 

47.  What  is  the  system  adopted  as  to  the  improvement  of  land?— With  respect  to 
draining  there  have  been  allowances  made  for  that,  principally  for  main  drains.  During 
the  last  year  I have  done  some  upon  the  system  of  thorough-draining,  and  in  that  case  1 
have  agreed  with  the  tenant  that  he  is  to  pay  five  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.  The  only 
thing  he  does  is  to  find  the  stones,  and  he  has  to  pay  five  per  cent,  for  the  expense  I am  at 
in  doing  the  rest ; but  this  has  not  been  done  extensively  at  present,  I have  only  commenced 
it  lately.  A good  deal  has  been  done  in  draining  by  the  tenants  upon  the  property  here- 
tofore, but  not  upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  thorough-draining,  though  it  has  still 
improved  the  land  considerably.  I consider  thorough-draining  as  a most  important  branch 
of  agricultural  improvement,  both  from  the  great  and  immediate  benefit  it  does  to  such 
ground  as  requires  it,  and  from  the  amount  of  employment  it  provides  for  the  agricultural 
labourers. 

48.  Have  you  any  agricultural  superintendent? — No,  except  the  farm  steward  who 
values  the  land.  He  occasionally  looks  over  the  farms,  and  is  ready  to  give  advice  to 
those  who  wish  for  it. 

49.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  over  this  property? — Not  as  a matter 
of  course.  There  are  covenants  in  the  leases  that  the  tenant  shall  not  assign  without  per- 
mission. Occasionally  it  is  done  with  permission,  when  the  circumstances  appear  to  justify 
it ; but  as  a system  I do  not  think  it  a desirable  one  that  the  in-coming  tenant  should  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a sum  of  money  to  the  out-going  one  merely  for  his  good-will,  where  he 
has  made  no  substantial  improvements.  The  effect  of  it  is  that  they  will  give  a large  sum 
of  money  simply  to  get  into  possession  of  a farm,  especially  under  particular  landlords. 
If  they  have  the  reputation  of  being  kind  and  considerate  landlords,  they  will  give  a great 
deal  more  than  the  value  of  the  farm  or  the  produce  to  get  into  possession,  and  the  result 
of  it  is  to  deprive  the  in-coming  tenant  of  the  capital  he  ought  to  have  to  work  his  farm. 

50.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  upon  these  estates? — I 
cannot  say  any  thing  considerable  ; it  has  not  been  done  except  in  the  way  I have  men- 
tioned. In  the  last  few  years  it  has  occurred  more  at  Bandon,  from  old  leases  dropping 
out.  I have  had  to  remove  a few  tenants  from  different  townlands.  On  a farm  of  517 
acres  nine  tenants  were  kept  and  two  were  removed — I found  eleven  tenants  upon  it.  In 
another  case  I retained  eleven  and  removed  three — there  were  fourteen.  In  another  case 
I retained  thirteen  and  removed  eight.  That  was  the  highest  proportion  in  any  case. 
They  were  very  small  holders,  but  some  of  the  parties  are  still  living  as  labourers  there, 
or  they  have  since  got  farms  from  other  landlords ; and  in  this  case  one  of  the  eight  whose 
land  was  taken  up  held  a good  farm  elsewhere  under  the  Duke,  on  which  he  resided  ; 
another  held  a large  farm  under  another  landlord,  on  which  he  also  lived  ; and  a third 
was  a gentleman’s  steward.  In  fact  in  this  instance,  which  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  I 
had  to  deal  with,  from  so  many  of  their  holdings  being  small  and  scattered,  I retained 
some  whose  means  were  questionable,  in  preference  to  those  who  had  more  capital,  from 
an  unwillingness  to  remove  those  who  were  entirely  dependent  on  the  ground  they  held 
there. 

51.  What  may  generally  have  been  the  quantity  of  land  held  by  those  people  you  so 
removed? — Generally  small. 

52.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue? — It  is  a thing  I endeavour 
to  check  by  every  means  in  my  power.  There  is  scarcely  any  subletting  except  under  old 
leases  unexpired,  where  it  cannot  be  prevented ; but  the  subdivision  of  land  is  more  difficult 
to  prevent,  and  it  is  done  sometimes  contrary  to  covenant  and  the  known  rules  of  the  estate ; 
but  I endeavour  to  check  it  as  much  as  possible  by  timely  cautioning  and  watchfulness 
more  than  by  any  other  means.  In  some  instances  I have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  stronger  measures.  I think  there  is  a greater  tendency  to  subdivide  among  the  smaller 
tenants  than  the  large  ones. 

53.  What  measures  have  you  taken  to  prevent  the  subletting  or  subdivision  ? — In  some 
instances  where  I have  found  subdivision  to  exist,  and  been  unable  to  check  it  otherwise, 
I have  been  obliged  to  give  the  parties  notice  to  quit,  to  oblige  them  to  put  the  land  back 
into  its  original  slate,  and  in  a few  cases  ejectments  have  been  brought  on  account  of  it. 
I endeavour  to  prevent  it  as  much  by  watchfulness  as  any  thing  else.  It  is  not  practised 
to  any  great  extent ; the  parties  I have  the  most  difficulty  in  watching  are  the  small 
holders. 

54.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large  farmers  are  getting 
richer  ? — That  is  a question  I can  hardly  answer  with  any  certainty.  I know  that  some  of 
them  have  made  money  and  are  very  well  offi  The  last  few  years  have  not  been  money- 
making years  for  farmers,  but  I think  then-  condition  is  generally  comfortable. 

55.  Axe  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — They  are  generally  improving.  I think 
there  is  an  improvement  in  their  appearance,  and  their  dress,  and  their  general  habits. 

56.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  do  you  think  that  is  getting 
better  ?— I think  the  farming  labourers  are  somewhat  improving  in  their  condition.  I dq 
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They  have  greater  facilities  for  getting  sale  for  the  sort  of  produce  they  bring  to  market — 

fowls  and  eggs,  and  those  sort  of  things — which  I thinlc  has  been  one  means  of  improving  812. 
their  condition,  and  their  general  appearance  is  better  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  and  the  Francis  E.  Curry,  esq. 
introduction  of  temperance  amongst  them  has  also  materially  improved  their  condition. 

57.  You  state  their  position  not  to  he  as  satisfactory  as  it  might  and  ought  to  be ; to 
what  do  you  allude  ? — it  is  rather  in  the  mode  of  paying  than  the  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment, though  partly  attributable  to  both.  Their  houses  are  frequently  very  bad. 

58..  What  is  the  mode  of  payment,  and  what  is  the  amount  ? — For  agricultural  labourers 
it  varies  from  4 d.  to  8 d. ; (id.  with  diet,  and  Sd.  without  diet  is  the  general  rate. 

59.  Can  they  obtain  pretty  regular  employment? — Ido  not  think  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  employment  as  farming  labourers.  Their  condition  is  better  than  that 
of  labourers  living  in  towns,  as  their  agreement  with  the  fanner  is  generally  by  the  year, 
and  they  do  not  suffer  the  same  privation  that  a large  proportion  of  the  town  labourers  do, 
from  not  having  constant  employment. 

60.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  town  labourers  and  their  rate  of  wages  generally? — 

It  is  10d.  where  they  get  occasional  employment.  I am  now  rather  departing  from  what 
I set  out  with,  as  speaking  only  of  the  Duke’s  property.  The  labourers  in  the  Duke’s 
employment  get  from  1 OtZ.  to  Is.,  and  some  Is.  2d. 

61.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  on  the  Duke’s  property  as  to  the  house  accommoda- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  ? — When  a farmer  is  disposed  to  put  up  a better  sort  of  house 
for  Ins  labourer  I give  him  assistance. 

62.  Do  you  make  any  stipulation  as  to  the  amount  to  be  charged  to  the  tenant  ? — No,  I 
do  not  interfere  in  that. 

63.  How  as  to  there  being  a garden  attached  ? — I generally  desire  there  shall  he  a 
small  garden  attached  to  the  house.  I do  not  allow  them  to  put  up  any  hovels ; I require 
them  to  be  put  up  of  such  a description  jus  I approve,  either  thatched  or  slated. 

64.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  I cannot  say  there  have 
been  any  of  what  you  could  call  strictly  agrarian  outrages.  There  have  been  a few  out- 
rages, but  not  arising  out  of  the  dispossession  from  land.  I have  known  in  the  last  five  or 
six  years  two  cases  of  burning  upon  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  property.  One  of  them  I 
have  no  doubt  was  with  the  intention  of  preventing  the  person  living  in  the  house  from 
giving  evidence  upon  a trial  to  take  place  in  Tipperary  relative  to  cattle  stealing.  The 
parties  were  to  have  been  prosecuted  at  the  assizes  just  coming  on,  and  from  information 
I have  obtained  I have  no  doubt  that  was  the  cause.  The  other  case  I believe  to  have 
arisen  out  of  family  disputes  and  money  owing  to  one  of  them. 

65.  Are  there  fees  paid  to  bailiffs  or  drivers  for  enforcing  rent? — None  at  all.  All 
persons  employed  in  any  capacity  are  paid  by  salary,  hut  there  is  no  person  strictly  as  a 
driver ; for  from  the  small  number  of  distresses  there  would  be  no  occjision  for  any  person 
exclusively  to  fill  such  a situation.  There  is  a person  employed  who  is  called,  or  used  to 
he  called,  a driver,  but  his  chief  duty  is  in  looking  over  the  property  and  reporting  to  me 
what  I send  him  to  inspect,  or  in  inquiring  into  such  wants,  or  arranging  such  matters 
between  the  tenants,  as  I give  in  charge  to  him.  For  instance,  if  a tenant  wishes  to  have 
timber  to  repair  his  bouse,  I send  him  out  to  see  what  is  necessary.  He  is  constantly 
engaged  on  the  property  in  one  way  or  another  of  this  kind ; and  it  is  his  duty  to  report 
to  me  if  he  sees  any  infraction  of  the  rules.  In  addition  to  this  the  tenants  have  every 
facility  of  access  to  myself  personally  to  make  their  wants  known  or  state  any  complaints 
they  have ; and,  as  one  means  of  ensuring  it,  I devote  one  day  in  the  week  (Monday) — 
unless  prevented  by  particular  business  or  absence  from  home — to  seeing  the  tenants  upon 
all  ordinary  matters  of  business.  Any  that  are  more  pressing  I attend  to  as  they  arise. 

This  arrangement  is  attended  with  advantage  to  both  parties,  as  they  are  generally  sure  to 
find  me  at  homo,  and  I am  SJived  a good  deal  of  interruption  on  other  days,  when  writing 
letters  or  attending  to  other  business  connected  with  the  property.  My  father,  the  late 
Colonel  Curry,  was  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  property  in  Ireland  for  upwards  of 
twenty-two  years  previous  to  my  appointment,  and  I have  since  endeavoured  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  follow  out  the  principles  and  practice  which  he  pursued. 

66.  What  is  the  usual  time  for  entering  upon  farms? — The  25th  of  March  most  usually. 

67.  How  do  you  account  for  that  season  being  adopted  in  an  agricultural  district  ? — The 
rents  are  payable  in  September  and  March,  and  the  lettings  are  generally  from  the  25th  of 
March.  There  is  a custom  of  the  country  as  to  wheat  ground,  which  is  the  only  thing  that 
is  generally  growing  at  that  time. 

68.  Is  it  not  a very  inconvenient  time  to  go  in  with  respect  to  the  labour  of  the  farm 
and  the  preparation  for  the  spring  crops? — It  is  rather  late  for  getting  in  the  oat  crop,,  but 
it  is  time  enough  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  potato  and  green  crops.  But  there  is  in 
reality  not  much  changing  hands  at  that  time ; very  often  the  change  of  tenancy  is  an 
exchange  between  the  parties  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  they  generally  make 
an  arrangement  as  to  the  crops.  The  in-coming  tenant  pays  the  out-going  tenant  according 
to  the  valuation  or  agreement  between  them. 

69.  Are  there  any  fees  payable  to  the  agent  on  the  granting  of  leases  ? — None  to  the  land 

agent;  there  are  fees  payable  to  the  law  agent.  The  scale  of  fees  has  been  lately  diminished 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  law  agent  of  the  Bandon  district.  It  is  a different  law  agent 
for  this  district,  and  they  remain  as  they  were.  . . 

.70.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  usual  letting  value  in  the 
district  ? — In  this  barony  it  is  from  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.,  nearer  2s.  in  the  year  in  the  pound. 
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71  mien  is  the  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— I allow  it  when 
the  tenant  is  paying  or  called  upon  to  pay  the  half-year  during  which  the  rate  was  made; 
that  is  to  say.  if' the  rate  was  made  at  this  time,  I should  allow  it  when  he  was  paying  or 
called  on  to  pay  the  rent  up  to  the  20th  of  this  month. 
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effect  of  it  was  to  diminish  the  capital* of  the  tenant  going  into  possession  of  the  farm. 
Another  reason  upon  which  it  is  objected  to  is.  that  it  is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  wish  that 
persons  holding  under  him  should  hold  at  a fair  and  reasonable  rent,  and  if  the  out-going 
tenant  is  allowed  to  pocket  a sum  of  money  merely  as  the  sale  of  good-will  upon  the  change 
of  tenancy,  that  object  is  defeated,  because  the  man  pays  a sum  of  money  by  way  of  fine 
beyond  the  rent,  and  is  in  effect  paying  a high  rent  for  it. 

73.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  you  have  not  already  offered  to  us  ? — No,  I have  not 
any  thing  particular. 

[The  ivitness  ivithdreii'.] 


Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  hart.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Toorin,  near  Cappoquin. 

2.  Wliat  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the  baronies  of  Coslimore  and  Coshbride,  and  Decics 
Within,  and  part  of  Decies  Without. 

3.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district '? — In  general  the  farms  are  small. 
There  are  some  large  farms. 

4.  When  you  speak  of  small  farms,  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  usual  size  ? — From 
five  to  fifty  acres. 

5.  Are  there  many  so  small  as  five  acres,  or  from  five  to  ten  ? — There  are  a good  many 
small  holders  between  five  and  fifty. 

6.  Does  this  district  in  your  opinion  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Certainly.  There  is  a work  partly  completed,  that  is,  a canal  to  connect 
the  harbour  of  Dungarvan  with  the  river  Blackwater.  We  have  opened  about  four  miles 
and  a half,  and  there  is  only  about  four  miles  more  in  order  to  complete  the  communication. 

7.  Are  there  any  great  public  works  likely  to  be  called  for  ? — There  are.  some  lines  of 
roads  necessary,  and  they  are  much  wanted — and  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in 
the  mode  of  farming.  Upon  the  navigation  of  the  Blackwater,  Colonel  Jones’s  plans  have 
been  laid  before  you ; he  shows  that  for  an  expense  of  £23,000  we  should  have  a navigation 
opened  for  seventeen  miles  and  a half,  from  Lismore  to  Formoy.  I am  convinced  from  my 
own  experience  it  can  he  done.  Colonel  Jones  was  sent  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to 
report  upon  it.  I made  an  estimate  some  time  ago,  and  the  advantage  I proposed  was,  the 
saving  of  expense  that  would  be  effected  upon  the  present  amount  of  traffic  in  the  district. 
The  annual  saving  would  he  immense ; the  route  by  land  is  so  long  and  circuitous,  and 
hilly,  that  the  annual  loss  at  present  is  very  great,  hut  the  gain  from  opening  the  communi- 
cation by  water  would  not  be  confined  to  that.  For  instance,  the  district  from  Lismore  to 
Fermoy  and  Mallow,  extending  on  the  right  to  Mitchelstown,  is  a limestone  district.  I pay 
from  6s.  to  10s.  a ton  for  the  conveyance  of  culm ; I am  convinced,  I could  got  it  for  2s.  or 
3s.  if  there  was  water  carriage.  The  consequence  would  be,  the  people  would  probably 
use  four  times  as  much  culm,  and  there  would  he  a great  increase  of  cultivation  and  of 
wealth  in  the  district,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  iron,  timber,  and  coals.  There  is  a 
very  great  want  of  fuel  in  the  district,  and  the  conveyance  of  flour  and  other  produce  to  the 
sea  is  very  expensive.  There  is  one  house  in  Fermoy,  Messrs.  Reid  and  Allen ; Mr.  Allen 
told  me  that  he  paid  £S00  a year  for  the  conveyance  of  flour  to  the  port  of  Cork,  at  8s.  3d.  a 
ton.  I am  convinced  that  it  could  he  sent  down  for  2s.  a ton  at  the  utmost,  and  he  is  only 
one  merchant.  There  is  another  great  milling  establishment  there,  and  there  are  other 
merchants ; and  I am  convinced  the  saving  would  be  £10,000  a year  without  going  beyond 
Fermoy— that  is,  including  the  Mitchelstown  district, 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  par- 
ticulars ? — A es,  it  has  improved  greatly  m a few  years,  and  I think  is  improving.  The 
mode  of  cultivation  and  the  rotation  of  crops  is  much  better ; and  also  the  breed  of  cattle, 
and  sheep,  and  pigs.  They  have  a recourse  to  green  crops,  where  they  were  hardly  known 
a few  years  ago,  particularly  clover.  They  employ  a much  greater  quantity  of  manure,  and 
they  take  sea  sand.  Doctor  Kane  mentions  in  his  late  work,  that  in  the  bay  of  Youghal, 
300.000  tons  are  annually  raised  for  manure,  and  I believe  he  is  borne  out  by  facts : hardly 
any  ot  it  comes  beyond  Lismore,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  navigation.  They  use  a 
vast  deal  more  of  the  common  sea  weed ; and  the  amount  of  lime  burnt  is  much  greater. 
The  description  of  farm  bouses  is  much  better  than  it  was  formerly.  You  see  a vast  number 
of  good  slated  houses  until  offices,  and  the  condition  of  the  farmer  is  improved ; but  I cannot 
say  so  of  the  labourers.  There  is  great  want  of  employment. 

9.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rate  of  labour  throughout  the  district  ? — It  is 
very  low  generally,  except  a few  gentlemen  who  employ  labourers ; not  more  than  8 cl.  a 
day  for  a man. 

10.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — There  is  a 
farming  society  here  which  formerly  extended  over  two  or  three  baronies ; but  now  it  is 
confined  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  tenants.  I am  sorry  to  say  the  gentry  of  the  country 
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do  not  support  it  by  subscription  or  attendance,  and  it  is  now  confined  to  the  Duke’s 
tenants,  ancl  lias  done  a good  deal  of  good  to  his  tenants ; and  the  example  of  his  tenants 
has  operated  very  favourably  upon  the  adjoining  district. 

1 1 . What  proportion  should  you  say  the  usual  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion ? — It  varies  very  much.  In  this  union  of  Lismore  land  is  valued  more  highly  than  in 
the  union  of  Dungarvan,  with  which  I am  acquainted.  I am  not  aware  of  the  exact  propor- 
tion ; I know  the  valuation  is  higher  here  considerably  than  in  Dungarvan. 

12.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — They  generally 
hold  by  lease. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  term? — I believe  twenty-one  years  generally.  Some  landlords 
give  thirty-one.  I give  thirty-one  myself,  and  I prefer  it  to  lives — I think  it  better  for 
landlord  and  tenant ; and  then  for  the  landlord  to  renew  a few  years  before  the  term 
expired.  I have  adopted  that  plan  myself  for  some  years,  and  I think  it  better. 

14.  How  many  years  before  the  expiration  ? — Five  or  six  years,  otherwise  the  tenant 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirty-one  years  will  impoverish  the  Land. 

15.  You  make  your  new  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  rent  and  lease  five  or  six  years 
before  the  expiration  of  the  lease? — Yes. 

16.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  tenants  to  come  into  the  new  arrange- 
ment ? — No,  they  are  generally  anxious  to  do  it  themselves,  and  I think  they  are  disposed 
to  give  a fair  rent. 

17.  By  whom  in  general  are  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly  ? — Partly  by  the  landlord  and  partly  by  the  tenant.  I know  several 
gentlemen  that  do  it.  I myself  give  timber  and  slates,  and  pay  the  wages  of  the  carpenter, 
and  mason,  and  slater : the  tenant  then  quarries  his  stones  and  provides  lime  and  attendance. 

18.  With  respect  to  the  improvements  on  lands,  what  is  the  course  generally  adopted  ? — 
I find  of  late  they  are  very  anxious  to  drain,  and  I know  of  many  instances  where  farmers 
have  drained  without  assistance  from  their  landlords.  They  have  great  facilities  in  this 
county  generally:  they  have  great  quantities  of  stones.  The  field  stones  answer  very  well 
for  under-draining.  The  benefit  is  found  to  be  very  great  indeed. 

19.  Does  the  rale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  at  all  prevail  here  ? — There  is  no  regular 
system — no  right  recognised ; but  still  I think  there  is  an  understanding  generally.  Indeed 
I do  not  think  there  are  many  turned  out  of  their  farms  in  this  district.  Occasionally  you 
will  hear  of  a number  of  unfortunate  people  being  turned  out.  It  generally  happens  that 
they  are  under-tenants.  Perhaps  a farm  of  considerable  extent  is  let  to  one  man,  he  under- 
lets and  exacts  the  rent  from  his  unfortunate  under-tenants  and  does  not  pay  himself,  and 
then  they  arc  all  turned  out  together.  I know  that  that  has  occurred  in  some  instances, 
but  not  many,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  at  least  in  the  district  to  which  I speak. 

20.  Has  there  been  any  thing  given  to  those  under-tenants  to  enable  them  to  go  else- 
where ? — In  some  cases.  There  was  a lamentable  case  in  the  barony  of  Decies  Within : 
there  were  a number  of  people  turned  out,  and  without  any  means  of  subsistence  being 
given  to  them ; and  shortly  afterwards  the  landlord  was  murdered — Mr.  Welsh. 

21.  Can  you  mention  the  circumstances  under  which  those  parties  were  turned  out?— I 
do  not  know  exactly  whether  they  had  any  lease  or  not : I know  they  were  turned  out  in 
a very  summary  manner.  The  sub-sheriff’  gave  me  an  account  of  it,  and  he  said  it  was 
lamentable,  lie  became  security  for  one  man  who  was  in  a fever,  in  order  that  he  might 
not  be  turned  out. 

22.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  any  compensation  or  allowance  was  made  to  those 
people  when  they  were  dispossessed? — No,  1 believe  not.  It  was  so  understood  certainly 
in  the  country. 

23.  Were  any  persons  executed  for  that  murder  ? — Two  men  w ere  taken  up  a short  time 
ago,  but  there  was  no  evidence  against  them.  That  was  the  worst  case  we  have  ever  had 
in  the  county. 

24.  How  long  after  these  people  were  ejected  did  tliis  outrage  take  place  ? — I believe  it 
was  a good  many  months.  11c  was  proceeding  to  treat  the  inhabitants  of  another  town- 
land  in  the  same  way,  so  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  the  parties  he  had  turned  out 
before,  or  those  about  to  be  turned  out,  who  committed  the  murder. 

25.  Whereabouts  was  it? — About  five  miles  from  Dungarvan,  upon  the  sea  coast. 

26.  Have  there  been  any  other  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Not  for  some  years, 
that  I recollect. 

27.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  in  this  district  in  general  bear  to  the  rent? — 
It  varies  a good  deal.  I have  not  calculated  it.  It  is  not  very  high.  It  varies  in  some 
baronies  according  to  the  works.  In  some  baronies  extensive  improvements  are  carried 
on,  and  there  the  baronial  charge  varies  from  1 Or?,  to  2s.  in  the  pound. 

28.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — I know  in  my 
own  case  it  is  allowed  by  the  agent  when  the  tenant  is  paying  his  rent. 

29.  Is  it  in  the  first  payment  of  rent,  or  the  rent  accruing  due  when  the  rate  is  struck? 

I believe  it  is  the  first  payment  made. 

30.  You  have  heard  no  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed  ? — ho,  I have  not. 

31.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  to  improve  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  ancl  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and 
occupying  tenants  ? — I think  it  fair  that  a portion  of  the  county  rate  should  be  paid  by  the 
landlord,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  landlord  has  the  power  as  a grand  juror  of  imposing 
the  rate  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  improvements.  Now  that  rate  is  entirely  paid  by  the 
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tenant,  although  the  tenant  derives  benefit  from  the  improvements  only  during  his  lease. 
When  his  lease  expires,  the  landlord  comes  in  for  the  entire  benefit  of  that  tax,  which  he 
had  imposed  himself  upon  the  tenant.  I think  the  law  gives  a power  to  the  landlord 
which  has  been  abused  in  some  cases,  that  is  where  land  is  overlet ; in  that  case  it  has  led 
to  great  oppression  from  the  landlord  having  the  power  of  distress  as  well  as  ejectment. 
I have  known  the  immediate  landlord  to  distrain  immediately  after  the  rent  was  due,  and 
I think  it  might  be  a good  measure  to  ascertain  whether  the  rent  exceeded  the  valuation 
of  the  land,  and  if  it  exceeded  the  fair  valuation,  that  then  the  landlord  should  not  have  the 
power  to  distrain,  but  be  left  to  ejectment. 

32.  In  making  that  suggestion,  do  you  contemplate  a new  valuation  being  made  ? — We 
should  want  a fair  valuation  certainly.  It  would  also  be  desirable  if  the  tenants  were  to 
be  allowed  something  for  permanent  improvements  to  be  effected,  though  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  what  that  allowance  should  be,  and  what  the  nature  of  the 
mprovements  should  he  for  which  the  allowances  were  to  be  made. 

33.  Are  you  prepared  to  offer  any  suggestion  in  order  to  overcome  that  difficulty  '?— 
There  was  a report  by  Mr.  Lynch’s  committee  on  public  works  some  time  ago,  and  there 
was  one  suggestion  taken  from  the  Code  Napoleon.  That  is,  suppose  a tenant  was 
desirous  of  a permanent  improvement,  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  value  of  the  land 
was  ascertained  before  the  improvement  was  made,  and  then  the  value  after  it  was  effected, 
and  the  tenant  was  allowed  the  difference. 

34.  In  the  event  of  his  being  dispossessed  ? — In  any  case.  The  greatest  improvement 
will,  of  course,  arise  in  giving  greater  security  to  the  tenant,  and  the  more  nearly  you  can 
bring  the  tenure  to  a perpetuity  the  better.  A good  deal  might  be  done,  I am  convinced, 
by  enabling  titles  to  be  made  out  more  easily;  and  if  there  were  a better  system  of 
registry,  and  a general  survey  and  valuation,  it  would  facilitate  the  selling  of  land  in  small 
lots ; for  I find  generally  when  an  estate  is  to  be  sold  it  is  sold  to  one  person,  and  that 
arises  frequently  from  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  making  out  titles. 

35.  Is  it  your  opinion,  in  point  of  fact,  that  greater  improvements  are  made  where  the 
leases  are  longest  ? — Yes,  certainly.  I find  that  the  tenants  are  very  unwilling  to  lay  out 
money  where  they  have  not  a good  lease. 

36.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  ? — I suggest  that  there  should  he  a general 
navigation  act,  similar  to  the  general  Drainage  Act,  under  which  the  navigation  of  rivers 
might  he  improved  without  applying  for  an  act.  I am  certain  many  improvements  are 
prevented  by  the  great  expense  arising  from  private  acts.  I was  concerned  in  obtaining  one 
private  bill,  which  was  for  building  a bridge  over  the  Blaclcwater,  near  the  town  of  Youghal. 
This  was  recommended  by  the  Milford  Haven  Committee,  of  which  Sir  John  Newport  was 
chairman,  for  shortening  the  communication  between  the  city  of  Cork  and  the  harbour  of 
Cork  and  London  by  Milford.  The  government  advanced  us  £10,000  and  we  raised  £10,000, 
but  the  bridge  was  built  unfortunately  a mile  or  two  from  the  town  instead  of  in  the  town, 
and  it  has  not  paid.  I begged  of  them  to  build  it  in  the  town,  but  from  some  strange  feel- 
ing they  did  not  accede  to  that.  The  government  advanced  £l  0,000 ; they  got  back  £4,000 
in  the  shape  of  timber  duties  for  the  timber  that  built  the  bridge,  and  still  they  claim  the 
£10,000.  They  have  got  something,  but  the  unfortunate  shareholders  have  not  got  any 
thing.  I advanced  £800,  and  have  never  received  Is.  of  it  back,  though  it  was  recom- 
mended by  a Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

37.  Was  there  any  opposition  to  the  bill? — Yes,  there  was  some  opposition,  and  the 
expense  of  obtaining  the  act  was  £1,500.  This  country  being  so  much  poorer  than  England 
we  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  expenses  of  private  bills. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Richard  Smyth,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Ballynatray,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

2.  You  are  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  and  a landed  proprietor? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted 
with  the  county  of  Waterford,  a great  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  a part  of  the  county  of 
Limerick ; but  I would  confine  my  information  to  this  union. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  union  improving  ? — I think  it  is. 

5.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — I think  they  scarcely  exceed  100 
acres. 

6.  Are  there  many  large  grazing  farms  ? — Not  many — not  in  this  union. 

i . What  is  the  succession  of  crops  they  grow  ? — The  succession  of  crops  is  not  as  numerous 
as  they  ought  to  be.  They  confine  themselves  mostly  to  three  crops,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats. 

8.  Is  that  the  succession  they  grow  them  in?— Yes,  it  is,  generally.  There  is  a better 
system  beginning  to  be  introduced,  such  as  wheat  from  clover  leys. 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? Not  many. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ?— It  is  in  some  instances 
by  proposal,  and  sometimes  by  valuation.  Sometimes  it  is  let  by  the  valuation  of  an  intel- 
ligent man  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

11.  What  class  of  persons  is  generally  employed  to  value  ?— There  may  be  a respectable 
farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  Sometimes  where  you  have  an  intelligent  agent  it  is  let 
according  to  his  valuation.  He  and  the  person  who  comes  to  propose  for  the  land  strike  a 
bargain  between  them. 

12.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
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middlemen  ? — There  are  not  many  middlemen  in  this  union.  I have  myself  about  8,000 
acres  in  this  union,  and  I am  the  immediate  landlord  of  the  entire. 

13.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  from  year  to  year  or  by  lease? — There  are  some 
districts  in  winch  there  are  no  leases.  Towards  the  north  of  this  union  I know  there  are 
no  leases.  Towards  the  middle  and  the  south  of  it  there  are  leases. 

14.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 
or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Where  there  is  confidence  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  tenant  is  perfectly  satisfied  to  hold  at  will.  I have  seen  some  who  have  had 
leases  who  have  not  improved,  and  others  who  have  improved. 

15.  By  whom  in  general  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly? — I think  jointly. 

16.  What  is  the  arrangement  generally  made  ? — If  buildings  are  erected,  the  landlord 
gives  timber  and  slates,  or  roofing  thatch,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  both  for  farm  houses,  and 
timber  for  gates. 

17.  With  respect  to  the  improvement  in  land,  has  there  been  any  system  introduced  in 
respect  to  that  ? — That  is  creeping  into  this  barony  or  union.  It  is  jointly  executed  by  the 
landlord  and  tenant.  There  is  an  allowance  made  for  the  drains  by  the  landlord,  and  the 
labour  is  given  by  the  tenant. 

18.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ?— Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

19.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  or  farms  still  continue  ? — Indeed  it  does. 

20.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlord  ? — Sometimes  it  is  difficult  for  the  landlord  to  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  it,  and  sometimes  the  father  of  a family  divides  it  among  Iris  children. 

21.  What  means  are  taken  to  prevent  it  ? — There  are  clauses  in  the  leases,  and  when  the 
landlord  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  he  endeavours  to  prevent  it  as  much  as  possible. 

22.  Have  you  known  of  any  person  attempting  to  enforce  any  of  the  clauses  in  the 
leases  ? — No.  I think  though  the  covenants  are  in  leases,  they  are  not  strictly  enforced. 

23.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer? — Yes,  indeed,  I do.  They  seem  more  comfortable,  and 
they  are  better  off  than  they  used  to  be. 

24.  Do  you  think  that  that  extends  to  the  small  tenantry? — Yes ; they  also  are  improving. 

25.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  are  they  getting  better  ? — I think 
they  have  been  the  same  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  since  I commenced  farming. 

26.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  farmer  and  his  labourers  ? — 
Sometimes  the  farmer  feeds  them,  and  gives  them  £l  a quarter,  or  £4  a year ; and  in  other 
cases  he  gives  them  a house  and  a cabbage  garden,  and  charges  them  rent  for  a potato 
garden,  that  is  the  con-acre  system. 

27.  What  is  the  usual  rent  they  pay  ? — It  varies  from  £4  to  £8  the  small  acre  for  a 
potato  garden. 

28.  Can  employment  be  obtained  generally  throughout  the  district  ? — I believe  in  this 
district  there  is  sufficient  employment  for  the  population.  I know  in  my  own  electoral 
district  there  is  not  a man  unemployed  : there  is  not  a man  gone  to  the  poor-house  since 
it  was  established,  but  one. 

29.  Have  there  boon  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — None  in  the  immediate 
district.  There  have  been  two  instances  in  the  union  adjoining, — the  murder  of  Mr.  Welsh, 
and  the  murder  of  Mr.  Kecffc,  of  Mountain  Castle ; that  took  place  some  years  since,  seven 
or  eight  years  ago.  Mr.  Welsh’s  was  about  three  or  foiu-  years  ago. 

30.  In  what  were  they  supposed  to  originate  ? — Ejecting  tenants  was  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Keeft'e’s,  and  Welsh’s  was  from  turning  out  some  bad  tenants,  who  did  not  pay,  and 
neglected  the  cultivation  of  their  ground.  Though  they  had  it  at  a reasonable  rate,  they 
neglected  it ; but  they  expected,  I believe,  on  their  being  turned  out,  that  they  would  have 
got  more  from  their  landlord  than  he  gave  them. 

3 1 . Then  he  did  givo  them  something  ? — He  offered  it  to  them,  but  whether  they  took  it 
or  not  I do  not  know. 

32.  You  do  not  know  what  it  was  ? — No. 

33.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for 
example,  the  estates  of  large  compared  to  those  of  smaller  proprietors,  or  those  of  absentees 
compared  to  residents  ? — Improvements  generally  take  place  on  the  estates  of  resident 
proprietors ; and  on  the  estates  of  absentee  proprietors  I do  not  see  either  labourers 
employed  or  works  carried  on. 

34.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — Generally 
when  they  are  paying  up  the  gale  for  which  the  poor  rate  was  struck.  Farming  societies 
or  agricultural  schools  are  very  beneficial.  One  in  Middleton  is  doing  a good  deal  of 
good,  and  the  Duke  has  one  here  which  is  also  doing  a good  deal  of  good, — we  wish  they, 
were  more  general.  Superintendents  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
estates. 

35.  Are  there  any  employed  upon  any  of  the  estates  about  here  ? — I do  not  know.  I 
believe  the  Duke’s  stewards  may  be  called  superintendents. 

36.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners?— No,  nothing 
further  than  that  I think  the  introduction  of  agricultural  societies  and  schools  into  the 
neighbourhood  would  be  very  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  the  district. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


23 rd  Sept.,  1844. 

81ft. 

Richard  Smyth,  e«q. 
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23 rd  Sept.,  1844. 

815. 

Edmund  Foley,  esq. 


Edmund  Foley,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

I.  Where  do  van  reside  ?— Tourtane,  near  Lismore.  , 4 

2 Did  you  hold  any  office  connected  with  the  county  at  the  tune  of  the  ejectment  of 
certain  tenants,  by  the  late  Mr.  Welsh  ?-Yes ; I was  sub-sheriff.  I have  been  sub-sheriff 

the  last  ei<?ht  years.  , _ , , , ,. 

3 Will  you  state  what  took  place  in  regard  to  those  tenants  when  they  were  dispos- 
sessed ?— i took  possession  of  several  farms  in  the  barony  of  Decies  Y\  ithm. 

4.  When  did  that  take  place?— In  1839  or  1840.  . 

5 Do  you  recollect  how  many  persons  there  were  from  whom  you  had  to  take  posses- 
sion 9— I ‘could  not  say  now.  I think  the  number  of  tenants  ejected  was  above  twenty 
families.  I think  it  was  in  1 839,  1840,  and  1841, 1 took  possession  of  several  farms,  and  I 
am  sure  there  were  upwards  of  twenty  families ; in  the  entire  I think  twenty-live. 

6.  Then  do  I understand,  that  at  different  periods  you  were  called  upon  to  take 
possession  of  different  portions  of  the  estate  ? — V es. 

7 Can  you  state  whether  the  tenants  ejected  held  immediately  under  him  /—borne  of 
them  held  immediately,  and  more  of  them  were  labourers  belonging  to  the  farmers  in 
possession.  . . . 

8.  What  time  of  the  year  was  it  that  they  were  put  out  ?— At  different  periods. 

9.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  for  non-payment  of  rent  ?— No  ; I do  not  know  whether 
they  were  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent.  I think  they  were  all  ejected  on  title. 

10.  Were  any  of  them  put  back  after  possession  had  been  taken,  as  far  as  you  know  ?— 
I think  he  settled  with  some  two  or  three. 

II.  What  do  you  mean  by  settling  with  them  ?— Some  of  them  agreed  to  take  the  farms, 
and  offered  rent  for  them. 

12.  Did  Mr.  Welsh,  or  hia  agent,  or  bailiff’  accompany  you  when  possession  was  taken  l— 


Mr.  Welsh  himself  accompanied  me. 

13.  Was  there  any  application  made  to  him  by  the  tenants  at  the  time  they  were  put  out 
of  possession  to  be  restored,  or  to  be  given  the  houses?— Yes ; I have  heard  the  tenants 
request  him  to  allow  them  to  continue  in  possession,  and  they  would  give  him  the  same 
rent,  or  some  of  them — not  all  of  them. 

14.  What  appeared  to  be  the  condition  of  the  people  who  were  dispossessed? — Some  of 
them  were  very  wretched. 

15.  Were  any  of  them  apparently  comfortable  ? — Yes,  there  were  some,  but  very  few, 

indeed.  . 

16.  Did  it  appear  that  those  people  had  made  any  arrangement  preparatory  to  being 
turned  out  for  going  any  where  else  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

17.  Were  any  of  them  dispossessed  under  circumstances  that  appeared  to  be  severe  or 
harsh  ? — Yes,  there  was.  I remember  a man,  the  son  of  a tenant,  or  one  of  the  tenants  of 
a farm  I took  possession  of ; he  lay  very  ill  at  the  time  I went  to  take  possession. 

18.  Was  that  person  turned  out  ? — No,  not  on  that  day. 

19.  How  happened  it  that  that  person  was  not  turned  out? — I refused  to  dispossess  him, 
his  brother  promising  me  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  or  had  got  better,  they  would  remove 
him,  and  having  some  time  to  finish  the  execution  of  the  liabere,  I gave  him  until  the  last 
moment.  The  man  recovered,  and  they  removed  him. 

20.  Were  you  required  to  dispossess  the  man  along  with  the  rest? — I was. 

21.  Was  Mr.  Welsh  with  you  when  you  refused  to  dispossess  him  ? — Yes. 

22.  Did  he  interfere  in  the  matter  in  any  way? — Mr.  Welsh  called  upon  me  to  give  him 


a clear  possession  in  the  usual  way. 

23.  Was  he  aware  of  the  circumstances  of  that  case? — He  was;  he  was  present  when 
the  mother,  I think,  came  up  and  begged  of  me  for  God’s  sake  not  to  turn  him. out,  as  he 
was  in  what  was  called  the  crisis  of  the  fever — the  last  stage  of  the  fever,  and  it  would  he 


very  dangerous  to  turn  him  out. 

24.  Did  Mr.  Welsh  assent  to  your  suspending  the  execution  of  the  habere  ? — Mr.  Welsh 
said  he  would  not  interfere  with  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  but  he  required  me  to 
give  him  possession,  and  I gave  him  possession  of  all  the  other  little  dwellings,  except 
the  one  in  which  this  man  lay  ill  at  the  time. 

25.  Was  there  much  complaint  amongst  the  people  at  the  time  they  were  dispossessed  ?— 
Yes,  very  much,  so  that  every  time  I went  there  they  were  complaining.  Several  of  the 
tenants  came  and  showed  me  their  receipts  for  their  rent,  and  said  it  was  a hardship  that 
they  should  he  dispossessed  when  they  did  not  owe  rent. 

26.  Have  you  been  called  upon,  in  your  capacity  as  sub-sheriff,  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  to  execute  many  haberes  ? — Yes,  a good  many. 

27.  Is  there  any  record  preserved  in  your  office  of  the  haberes  executed  ? — Yes,  I have 
an  entry  made  in  my  book,  called  the  sheriff’s  book,  of  ever)’  habere,  and  the  number  of 
acres  of  land  set  out  in  the  lease  is  set  down,  and  I generally  take  down  the  number  of 
families  I dispossess. 

28.  Is  there  any  thing  in  your  book  that  will  enable  you  to  state  whether  a man  is 
ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  non-title  ? — Yes,  if  it  is  marked  on  the  writ,  I always 
take  it  down. 

29.  Have  many  of  those  ejectments  been  for  non-payment  of  rent? — Yes,  many,  but  not 
chiefly. 

30.  Could  you  furnish  the  commissioners  with  an  account  of  the  number  of  instances, 
and  the  number  of  families  ejected  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1840,  and  also  whether 
for  non-payment  of  rent  or  upon  title? — Of  those  where  I attended  to  the  execution 
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labour.  If  they  take  any  quantity  of  potato  ground  from  me,  it  is  a distinct  agreement  *- 
Avith  me.  I pay  them  money  wages,  and  they  pay  me  for  the  ground  the  same  as  any 
individual.  1 very  rarely  let  any.  This  yeav  has  been  an  exception  to  my  rule.  It  was  N 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  of  course  giving  the  labourer  a preference,  but  not  in  connexion 
with  his  character  of  a labourer. 

.55.  What  is  the  way  a farmer  lets  the  land  ? — lie  generally  lets  a quantity  of  potato  land, 
whic.i  the  labourer  works  against  at  a certain  rent.  He  is  sometimes  living  in  tiie  farmer’s 
house,  if  a single  man  ; if  married,  lie  lives  at  home,  but  works  for  the  farmer  at  (id.  a day 
without  food. 

. 3b-  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  ? — No  ; this  is  a very  quiet 
district : it  is  the  quietest  part  of  the  world— at  least  so  I feel. 

37.  Are  there  fees  paid  to  bailiffs  or  drivers  on  enforcing  rent  ? — Yes,  I should  think  so  ; 
but  I am  not  able  to  speak  to  the  amount.  I know  there  are  fees  taken. 

<>S.  Are  there  fees  taken  by  agents  on  receiving  proposals  or  on  granting  leases? — 

I could  not  speak  to  that.  I know  on  this  estate  they 'arc  not  taken  in  any  shape 
whatever. 

3!).  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ?— With  regard  to  the 
labouring  population,  I would  suggest  that  education  is  the  groat  basis  of  all  improvement. 

40.  What  kind  of  education? — Education  suited  to  the  labouring  classes — reading,  wilting, 
and  arithmetic  to  a certain  extent ; and  in  doing  that  we  have  a good  foundation  to  begin 
with  for  improvement.  As  to  the  national  schools  generally  through  the  country,  I do  not 
think  they  are,  generally  speaking  (of  course  there  are  exceptions),  conducted  by  parties 
exactly  competent  to  education  of  that  kind.  I have  heard  complaints  against  them  from 
parties'  who  have  had  their  cliildreu  there — one,  two,  or  three.  Here  we  have  a very  respect- 
able person.  I would  suggest  that  they  should  bo  placed  more  under  the  landlords  or 
respectable  farmers,  and  that  they  should  have  au  eye  over  the  lads,  and  that  if  a lad  was 
found  deserving  be  should  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  tlic  landlord. 

41.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  at  agricultural  education  in  connexion  with  the  national 
schools  ? — I believe  not ; I have  not  gone  in  to  inspect  them : I thought  it  might  he  con- 
sidered 1 was  an  intruder;  they  are  looked  upon  with  a jealous  eye.  If  schools  could  be 
established  throughout  the  country,  where,  if  a lad  was  found  competent,  he  might  be  moved 
up  into  a higher  grade  of  school,  it  would  be  very  beneficial.  There  might  be  schools  of 
different  grades, — -the  first  giving  them  a good  foundation  in  reading,  writing,  and  accounts. 

1 think  our  labouring  class  are  very  capable  of  availing  themselves  of  the  improvements,  if 
the  landlords  would  pay  more  attention  to  the  national  schools;  and  a boy  could  be 
removed  from  that  to  a mechanical  school,  or  apprenticed  to  a respectable  farmer,  to  serve 
a year  or  two  for  his  diet  and  lodging,  and  then  give  him  a trifle  to  clothe  himself.  The 
poor  farmer  cannot  do  without  the  labour,  of  his  child  : he  thinks  after  ten  or  twelve  years 
be  is  entitled  to  look  for  a return  from  him  ; they  consider  them  lost  if  they  are  sent  to 
school  after  that. 

42.  In  what  way  are  the  children  of  fanners  holding  from  fifty  to  100  acres  usually 
educated  ? — There  are  men  who,  for  small  sums,  go  and  educate  them. 

43.  Are  they,  in  your  opinion,  sufficiently  educated  ? — No,  they  are  not.  I think  that  is 
arising  from  an  unwillingness  to  send  the  boy  away,  where  lie  is  making  any  return : they 
send  them  away  at  a younger  time,  when  they  may  be  educated  in  tlie  ground-work  of 
instruction. 

44.  Do  they  send  them  to  the  national  schools  ? — Farmers  holding  thirty  acres,  some  of 
them  do,  but  not  generally ; they  do  not  look  upon  them  as  schools  properly  conducted,  as 
I have  heard  from  some  of  them. 

45.  Do  you  mean  for  educating  that  class? — Yes,  or  any  other  class.  I do  not  think 
they  arc  attended  to  as  they  should  be  : I believe  the  salaries  they  receive  are  small ; if 
they  wore  a little  increased,  and  a better  class  of  men  looked  to,  they  would  be  better. 

4(5.  If  there  were  schools  combining  instruction  in  agriculture  established  in  each 
county,  do  you  think  the  farmers  of  that  class,  or  the  class  above  them,  would  be  likely  to 
send  their  children  there  ? — Yes,  they  certainly  would.  The  national  school  should,  I 
think,  form  the  foundation  : the  lads  should  be  sent  there,  and  then  an  agricultural  school 
established,  to  which  the  lads  who  showed  taste  should  be  sent,  and  a school  of  a higher 
grade  in  each  province,  where  a boy  might  be  sent.  In  Templemoyle,  a lad  is  taught 
every  thing.  I have  had  one  from  that  establishment,  who  professed  to  do  every  thing : he 
should  have  been  bred  a ploughman ; lie  might  have  made  a very  good  ploughman,  but  as 
to  a surveyor  he  was  not  qualified  for  it.  With  reference  to  our  county  rates,  I would  say 
that  they  are  felt  as  a very  great  burden  by  the  farmers  at  present.  There  has  been  a 
great  increase  at  present.  I know  many  of  the  landholders  have  given  large  sums  to  public 
works,  but  that  has  entailed  large  demands  upon  the  county.  If  a work  costs  £1,000, 
and  the  landlord  gives  £250,  that  leaves  £750  to  be  charged  upon  the  county.  In  the 
spring  of  1820,  the  levy  for  the  county  of  Waterford  was  £7,153  5s.  5 d.,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1821,  £8,301  4s.  8^d.  In  1795  the  barony  of  Coshmore  and  Coshbride  was  £343  3s.  8d. 
for  the  baronial  levy  for  one  assizes. 

47.  Including  a portion  of  the  county  at  large? — Yes.  The  barony  of  Coshmore,  in 
1820,  was  £1,910  19s.  9d. ; in  spring,  1821,  £1,241  17s.  9 d. ; in  spring,  1830,  for  Coshmore 

;and  Coshbride,  the  total  charge  was  £1,418  4s.  lid ; in  the  summer  of  1844,  the  total 
. charge  was  £2,085  9s.  2d. 

48.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  in  respect 
to  that  ? — The  only  way  of  remedying  it  would  he,  if  the  landlord  could  he  made  to  hear 
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23 rd  Sept.,  1844.  the  burden  of  the  county  cess  a little  more,  for  they  do  tax  us  very  sharply  in  many  cases 

I consider  our  rate  levied  in  this  county,  as  compared  -with  others,  is  a very  great  deal  too' 

N * high  ; ^ is  very  excessively  high.  The  works  are  well  done,  generally  speaking;  but  they 

' ' 0 ey’  esq‘  might  be  done  a great  deal  better.  That  is  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  grand  jm-v . 

they  are  obliged  to  give  at  the  lowest  estimate.  ° J * ! 

49.  In  estimating  the  increase  of  expense  to  which  the  county  has  been  put  since  1825 
have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  how  much  of  it  has  been  on  account  of  imperative  present^ 
ments  ? — I dare  say  a good  deal  of  it  was  for  imperative  presentments ; there  is  the  fever 
hospital. 

50.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  mode  of  contracting  or  paying  the  contractors  for  public 

works,  that  materially  adds  to  the  cost  of  them  ?— I do  not  think  that  the  system  of  payin* 
adds  to  the  expense.  1 J a 

[T/ic  witness  withdrew .] 
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Thomas  Foley , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Tourtane,  near  Lismore,  and  at  Midleton;  I spend  mv  time 
between  the  two. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— I am  agent  to  Lord  Midleton,  and  also  a solicitor. 

3.  Do  you  practise  as  a solicitor  ? — Yes,  I do. 

4.  Where  are  his  lordship's  estates  principally  situated?— In  the  county  of  Cork ; there 
is  a part  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  but  the  greater  part  is  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

5.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Barry,  given  before  the  commissioners  on  the  I Gth 
of  September  last,  at  Midleton,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commis- 
sioners?—Yes.  Mr.  Poole,  who  was  agent  to  the  late  Lord  Midleton,  had  a power  of  attorney 


. ....  .....  , — , f.»o «u.u  ^uiu  luiuioiun,  jiau a power  oi attorney 

to  execute  leases:  he  was  appointed  agent  m 1806,  hut  the  power  of  attorney  dated  subse- 
icd  agent  till  183S.  The  late  lord  died  the  12th  of  August,  1836  • aftei 

Jnrile.  if.  trn d di>uv>ir<»wl  flint  to  lmrl  ,-,a.  „i  ~l-  a.1.  . i . . ’ 


qiiently,  and  continued  agent  till  if-.iS.  me  late  lord  died  the  12th  of  August,  1S36  • after 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Poole,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  executed  several  of  the  leases  after 
the  death  ot  the  late  Lord  Midleton,  to  which  he  had  put  the  late  lord's  name.  Those  leases 
being  improperly  executed  in  the  name  of  a dead  man,  the  present  Lord  Midleton  refused 
to  recognise  them,  and  the  lease  to  Mr.  Barry  being  amongst  the  number  I by  Lord 
Midleton', s direction  served  him  with  notice  to  quit,  not  for  the  purpose  of  takin-  any 
advantage  of  his  expenditure,  but  in  order  to  express  Lord  Midleton’s  decided  disapproba- 
tion «>t  the  practice  ot  the  former  agent— his  lordship  declaring,  that  he  would  himself  <nve 
a new  lease  to  Mr.  Barry.  It  was  a lease  of  a small  building  plot  in  the  town  of  Midleton, 
upon  which  a shell  of  a house  had  been  built  by  a former  tenant  whose  interest  Mr  Barry 
bad  purchased,  and  he  completed  the  building.  I served  move  than  one  notice  upon  him 
other  matters  of  greater  importance  having  withdrawn  my  attention  after  the  service  of  the 
hrst  notice,  bu„  lie  lias  never  been  ejected  or  disturbed  ; and  Lord  Midleton  directed  me 
the  last  tune  he  was  m the  country  to  tell  Mr.  Barry  lie  should  have  a lease  for  forty  years. 
b.  \\  hat  was  the  former  lease : — Three  lives  and  twenty-one  years  in  reversion. * 
f . Du  you  communicate  that  to  Mr.  Barry  ?-No  ; I have  had  no  communication  with 
him,  as  it  was  prior  to  that  he  was  served  with  the  notice. 

8.  How  long  is  it  since  you  received  tint  direction  from  Lord  Midleton  ?— Two  years. 

or  tortolS  if™?5  “ ?Trn,A  “PI1,™?  14  “ "ot  a legal  instrument  either  to  the  tenant 
or  to  the  Landlord;  and  I should  add.  that  the  probability  is.  that  if  there  had  not  been 

™ f ec'7d  to4“  '7*  SWms  than  this,  that  perhaps  the  notice  to  quit  would 
rendmrHt  b ser,^d'’  mt  ther0  5ere  leases  executed  under  such  circumstances  as 

Midleton  IceoTT1  7°  / ? 7oceedlI1SS  act“allj' t0  get  lid  of  thcm'  “d  ■"  which  Lord 
Midleton  succeeded.  In  fact,  when  the  case  came  on  to  he  tried  the  tenants  struck. 

m.''w'l“?/fho  **  exaf‘“atl7  of  1Ir'  ^yehett,  given  on  the  10  th  instant  before  the  eoin- 
mxssioae.s,  is  there  nay  observation  you  wish  to  make  upon  it?— Yes.  As  to  the  navigation 

L'toSiTni If  o(  s7era]  rersons  that  ft  could  never  be  improved  so 

Lo-M  >UJIe3™  fl  * M1!  °”'  TessC  1 of  tonnage  never  could  come  up  there, 

fii  I cZld  i odoo  7attel\lmdf  ““deration,  and  it  is  a favourite  project  of  his ; but 
"rll°  ha'’e  bcen  looki”S  * & «to  of  opinion 
it  cannot  be  earned  out— at  present  he  has  not  granted  any  leases. 

late  hod  Ab"ha  ’ve?Tirt  “fTT greater  Part  of  the  ‘own  was  leased  by  the 

maraud  iV  a il  k.1*  town  m lm  °'vn  I°"er,  he  has  not  more  than  sufficient 
giounu  ini  a dozen  bouses  m the  town. 

awrf'~5ana  to  mr  kf1 VY  ai>PI7ations  f®Icases  in  *he  town  ? — There  have  been  no 
leas.  ; nY  he  W no  T ff  ' ‘7°'  iTm  ■a'm0S‘  a!!  ,lle  is  a‘  Present  upon 
tal'-:  w ,h  o 1 1 ’■  7 P”4.  »,*•  neighbourhood  of  the  town  are  leased  in 

10  °f  leases  m the  country  districts.  Lord  Midleton  appears 

S 7 Lv  .r,‘hrce  1,rel'  "h’eh  was  the  term  usually  granted  by  tlie  late 
a term  1,.,-h t ' “ °P'  J ' u f 'MS  UJl  lml,1'0TCd  « * °“Sl>‘  tt  expect  from  such 
LSln  ™ J w d ; “oeption  of  some  of  the  principal  tenants  who 

Sr  couXn,‘.n  Yu  m I**4  hald  V 7 ‘he  working  farmers  is  not  in 
came  rt*  , re  “,',t  t ““  'd  7 7”  >’  te"7‘s.  The  condition  of  the  estate  when  it 
“iifooS  o ! H mdecd>  for  late  tm  had  allowed  arrears 

SufjiK  *°  acoum“late  ”7”  the  estate,  and  all  the  tenants  with  few  exceptions, 
to  TO  into  oi-  oeenpiei-s,  holding  at  the  full  or  more  moderate  rents  were  suffered 

to  Z Z C°“  d P°Int  “Vf  *enant  holdi”S  «*  * rent  of  £20  a year  being 
suaered  to  run  five  years  m arrear.  The  entire  rent  he  owed  was  upwards  of  £100, 
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though  having  a considerable  interest  in  the  lands ; the  consequence  of  it  was,  it  induced 
very  slovenly  habits  among  the  tenantry,  and  they  did  not  make  the  same  exertions  to 
pvovido  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  that  they  otherwise  would  if  the  estate  had  been 
properly  managed. 

12.  Was  there  any  understanding  between  the  former  agent  and  the  tenants  as  to  the 
payment  of  those  arrears'? — I understood  from  the  tenants,  that  Mr.  Poole  gave  them  to 
understand  that  the  arrears  would  not  be  exacted  ; but  when  the  late  lord  died,  I10  left  all 
these  arrears  away  from  the  present  Lord  Midloton,  and  to  constitute  part  of  his  residuary 
personal  estate,  on  which  there  were  heavy  charges,  and  his  executors  were  in  consequence 
compelled  to  take  proceedings  against  the  tenantry,  which  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the 
estate  into  great  confusion ; in  fact,  the  arrears  due  operated  like  a mortgage  upon  the 
estate,  and  the  present  lord  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  executors  to  pay  them  a 
sum  of  money  in  discharge  of  those  arrears,  and  I have  been  endeavouring  to  collect  from 
amongst  the  tenants  best  able  to  pay  a small  portion  of  the  arrears  due  in  order  to  repay 
his  lordship,  but  the  amount  of  arrears  forgiven  has  been  immense — upon  some  hums 
£5,000  has  been  forgiven,  and  not  one  farthing  paid  by  the  tenants ; hut  some  persons 
circulated  a report  in  the  country,  that  Lord  Midleton  had  purchased  up  the  arrears  to 
make  a profit  of  them,  and  that  being  industriously  circulated  amongst  the  tenantry 
rendered  the  management  of  the  estate  far  more  difficult  than  it  would  havo  been.  Then 
as  to  the  quantity  of  land  on  hand,  there  are  not  more  than  400  acres  altogether  (includ- 
ing about  150  acres  of  the  demesne  of  Cahirmono  Park,  which  it  was  not  intended  to  let), 
in  the  possession  of  Lord  Midleton,  including  a farm  that  was  never  let  except  that  the 
former  agent  had  it  in  his  possession.  A part  of  the  laud  which  I have  in  hand  was  the 
farm  held  by  Mr.  Hackett  himself,  and  which  he  surrendered  to  me  in  consequence  of  the 
situation  of  his  affairs,  and  which  I promised  him  I would  not  seek  to  let  for  two  years,  in 
order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming  tenant  to  it  again  in  case  he  could  arrange 
with  his  creditors.  He  states  that  the  gentleman  who  valued  these  estates,  Mr.  Bailey, 
was  resident  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  whereas,  he  was  au  English  gentleman  sent  over 
by  Lord  Midleton.  I know  in  some  cases  the  tenants  freely  took  according  to  that  valua- 
tion. Mr.  Wigmore,  of  Ballyvodock,  took  a farm  according  to  that  valuation,  and  seemed 
very  well  pleased  to  get  the  land,  and  Mr.  Adams  took  land  under  it ; and  in  one  or  two 
cases,  where  the  valuation  appeared  to  he  high,  Lord  Midleton  consented  to  depart  from 
it.  The  valuation  was  made  in  1 839,  when  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  was  higher 
than  it  is  at  present.  Then  as  to  the  time  of  the  collection  of  the  rent,  Lord  Midleton 
expects  the  rent  to  he  paid  one  half-year  within  the  other,  but  the  tenants  do  not  pay  so, 
and  those  who  are  able  arc  still  wishing  to  get  the  indulgence  of  a gale.  Mr.  Hackett  also 
says,  that  the  general  mode  of  enforcing  the  payment  of  rent  is  by  distress ; Mr.  Hackett 
is  mistaken  in  that,  there  arc  very  few  distresses  made  upon  the  estate. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Where  a tenant 
holds  as  yearly  tenant,  those  who  fall  into  arrear  1 serve  with  notice  to  quit,  and  that  gene- 
rally lias  tho  effect,  without  any  expense,  of  making  them  exert  themselves  to  bring  in  the 
rent ; .and  I never  serve  a notice  to  quit  till  they  are  in  arrear  considerably.  I send  the 
bailiff  among  them,  and  lie  sends  them  in. 

14.  Is  that  attended  with  any  expense  ? — It  is  not.  Tho  bailiff  receives  a salary.  I never 
allowed  him  to  take  any  fee,  nor  do  I distrain  unless  in  the  case  of  joint  tenants.  Some  of 
them  have  come  in  and  have  said  they  were  ready  to  pay,  but  others  were  lagging  behind, 
and  at  their  request  I havo  sent  the  bailiff  amongst  them,  and  by  that  means  got  them  to 
come  in. 

15.  Has  your  bailiff  authority  to  make  a distress  without  a special  order  from  you?— 
He  has  no  authority  to  make  any  distress  without  my  special  order.  He  has  an  authority 
to  act  as  bailiff- — at  least  tho  late  man  had. 

16.  Is  it  your  practico  to  give  that  order  (when  a distress  is  necessary)  in  writing  ? — I 
keep  a list  of  the  persons  most  in  arrear  at  the  end  of  the  audit,  that  the  bailiff  should 
know  the  tenants  in  arrear,  and,  if  necessary,  I desire  him  to  wram  such  and  such  persons 
that  it  is  necessary  to  pay  rent.  I altogether  discountenance  the  practice  of  making 
distresses ; it  is  a had  mode,  and  one  of  the  last  remedies  that  should  be  resorted  to. 

17.  When  it  is  necessary  do  you  give  a special  order  to  the  bailiff  to  distrain? — He 
distrains  under  the  observations  made  in  that  list,  and  serves  notice  of  the  amount  of  rent 
distrained  for. 

18.  Do  you  act  as  law  agent  to  the  Midleton  estates  as  well  as  land  agent  ?— Yes ; 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Marshall,  who  is  the  general  agent.  If  any  proceedings  in  jaw 
are  necessary  I receive  his  direction.  I do  not  originate  the  ejectments ; I wait  for  directions 
upon  furnishing  my  account.  Where  ejectments  are  necessary  at  the  quarter  sessions  I 
make  an  exception — there  I employ  a quarter  sessions  attorney,  the  duty  devolving  upon 
him.  I have  given  him  directions  without  waiting  for  instructions,  hut  in  any  proceedings 
in  the  superior  courts  I wait  for  directions  from  tho  other  side.  Then  as  to  the  number 
of  middlemen,  I think  there  are  at  least  twenty  farms  upon  Lord  Midleton’s  property  held 
by  middlemen. 

19.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  them  compared  to  those  holding  directly 
nnder  Lord  Midleton  ? — Very  much  worse  in  my  opinion.  They  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
rents  immediately  on  their  becoming  due  in  most  cases. 

20.  Do  the  tenantry  of  Lord  Midleton  hold  generally  by  lease  or  at  will '.  —A  great 
number  hold  by  leases  made  by  the  late  lord  for  three  lives,  but  the  greater  part  hold  from 
year  to  year. 
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21.  What  arrangement  is  entered  into  with  them  as  to  the  improvement  of  their  farms 
or  buildings  ? — There  has  been  no  arrangement  made  as  to  the  improvements.  In  some 
of  the  new  lettings  Lord  Midleton  proposes  to  build  himself;  for  instance,  in  Mr.  Adams’s 
case,  who  has  become  a tenant  lately  of  a farm  near  Midleton,  I have  begun  to  build  out- 
offices  for  him  at  Lord  Midleton’s  expense. 

22.  Is  that  a solitary  case,  or  has  he  given  similar  directions  in  others  ? — Ilis  lordship  is 
about  to  build  two  houses  upon  two  farms  that  are  now  in  hand. 

23.  Are  there  any  cases,  in  which  there  are  tenants  not  recently  admitted,  in  which  he 
has  built,  or  assisted  them  in  improving  the  land  ? — No. 

24.  In  case  they  do  improve  the  land,  is  there  any  case  where  the  rent  lias  been  raised 
in  consequence  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  A large  tract  of  property  near  Cork  was  held  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Pepper  from  the  late  Lord  Midleton  for  the  life  of  Sir  James  Fitzgerald,  the 
survivor  of  four  lives.  When  it  fell  in  I reduced  the  rent  twenty  per  cent,  to  all  the  tenants 
from  the  rent  they  were  paying  Sirs.  Pepper  ; and  as  to  the  seventy-five  proposals.  I never 
heard  any  thing  about  it  till  I read  it  in  Mr.  llackett’s  evidence.  I am  a total  stranger  to 
it,  and  do  not  know  to  what  it  applies. 

25.  When  land  is  to  be  let  in  that  district,  aro  there  a great  number  of  proposals  sent 
in? — For  the  farms  near  the  town  proposals  were  received,  but  I have  not  received  any 
proposals  for  any  land  that  was  occupied.  I let  to  the  occupying  tenants  and  not  to 
strangers.  Then  with  respect  to  Mr.  Keane,  he  appears  to  have  applied  himself  to  the 
lands  of  Butlerstown  principally  in  his  evidence.  The  lands  of  Butlerstown  were  demised 
in  the  year  17S3  to  two  persons  of  the  names  of  Leahy  and  Reardon,  for  the  term  of  three 
lives,  at  £65  12s.  id..  besides  the  payment  of  tithes.  That  lease  expired  in  March,  1S43. 
Mr.  Keane’s  relative  became  under-tenant  to  a portion  of  these  lands  a good  many  years 
back,  before  I had  any  connexion  with  the  estate,  and  built  a small  slated  house  on  it.  It 
appeared  that  one  of  the  lessees  charged  these  lands  with  six  annuities,  to  the  amount  of 
£60  ; and  when  Mr.  Keane  became  tenant,  the  rent  of  his  part,  from  documents  furnished 
by  the  present  Mr.  Keane  and  other  tenants  to  me,  appears  to  have  amounted  to  £152 
a year.  He  purchased  some  of  the  annuities,  by  which  the  rent  he  paid  was  reduced  under 
that,  and  upon  the  recent  letting  his  rent  was  made  £136.  The  valuation  under  the  poor 
law  appears  to  be  £133  15.«.  lid.,  and  in  letting  the  land  to  him  I did  not  at  all  take  into 
consideration  the  value  of  the  house.  I am  satisfied  the  land  is  well  worth  the  rent  lie  is 
liable  to  for  it. 

26.  Have  there  been  any  improvements  made  upon  the  land  ? — Very  little  ; I would  say 
none ; not  more  than  there  ought  to  be  during  a period  of  sixty  years  that  the  land  was 
out  of  Lord  Midleton’s  possession.  I have  brought  the  poor  law  valuation  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  the  commissioners  on  the  subject,  and  you  will  see  how  the  case  stands.  Here 
is  the  net  value,  £131.  Landlord’s  rates,  £2  14s.  Id. ; landlord’s  repairs,  £2  Is.  id. 
Those  two  sums  added  to  that  make  £135  15s.  lid.  The  gross  value  is  put  at  £130  per 
year.  Those  lands  are  within  about  two  miles  of  the  town  of  Midleton  and  of  the  village 
of  Ballynacurra,  where  there  is  a quay  for  the  landing  of  sea  sand,  and  it  is  perfectly  level 
land.  Lord  Midleton  the  summer  before  last  laid  out  upwards  of  £1,000  in  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  people  at  Midleton  in  building  walls  and  fences,  and  at  other  works,  and  his 
lordship  has  commenced  building  twenty  cottages  upon  his  property  near  Cove,  and  there 
are  very  extensive  works  to  be  carried  on  there,  that  will  lead  to  the  expenditure  of 
several  thousand  pounds.  It  is  also  his  lordship’s  intention  to  commence  a system  of 
general  drainage  upon  the  estate.  In  Mr.  Hackett’s  examination  he  is  asked  whether 
fees  have  been  received.  I have  never  received  any  fee  from  any  tenant.  I have  been 
offered  several  sums  of  money  but  always  rejected  it — I never  took  any  compliment.  When 
a man  does  that  he  ceases  to  be  an  independent  agent.  Then  as  to  continuing  arrears  upon 
the  books — in  my  book  I have  a schedule  of  arrears  which  I consider  are  not  recoverable ; 
they  are  struck  out  and  carried  into  this  schedule,  which  will  account  for  the  schedule  of 
arrears  not  corresponding  in  the  subsequent  account  with  the  column  in  the  former  account. 
Here  is  one  which  I have  brought  to  show  you — [ -producing  a book  and  explaining  the 
schedules.] 

27.  When  a tenant  comes  to  pay  a gale  subsequent  to  the  carrying  out  those  arrears,  does 
he  receive  a receipt  in  full? — Yes,  he  does. 

2S.  Was  that  the  case  under  the  former  management? — No,  it  was  not,  and  it  gave  an 
immensity  of  trouble.  I had  to  open  an  accouut,  and  charge  the  tenant  with  the  first 
payment  due  to  Lord  Midleton,  and  then  give  him  credit  for  the  payments  made  to  Mr. 
Poole.  I have  endeavoured  to  get  the  tenants  to  bring  me  in  payments  that  would 
enable  me  to  give  a receipt  to  a gale  day,  and  1 have  often  refused  to  take  money  which 
would  make  a partial  payment  towards  a subsequent  gale  of  rent,  preferring  to  take  the 
lesser  sum,  that  I may  be  enabled  to  give  a receipt  up  to  a certain  gale  day. 

29.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  time  for  entering  upon  a farm  ? My  opinion  is  the 

best  time  would  be  the  1st  of  January.  If  I had  a farm  myself  to  let,  I would  make  the 
gale  days  the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  July. 

30.  What  is  the  usual  term  for  entering  upon  farms  in  that  neighbourhood  ?— The  25th 
of  March. 

31.  What  time  are  the  ejectments  to  dispossess  tenants  for  arrears  of  rent  generally 
brought  ? I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  particular  period ; but  in  those  cases  where  I 
did  dispossess  tenants  shortly  after  my  commencing  to  act  as  agent,  the  ejectments  were 
brought  in  the  summer  of  1839,  and  they  were  not  dispossessed  until  the  following  March. 
They  were  allowed  to  take  away  their  crops,  and  all  their  goods  upon  the  land ; and  such 
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of  them  as  wished  to  go  to  America,  I paid  their  passage,  and  provided  sea  stores  at  Lord 
Midleton’s  expense. 

32.  Did  many  of  them  avail  themselves  of  that  offer  ? — Yes,  a good  many ; I have 
expended  several  hundred  pounds  of  Lord  Midleton’s  money  in  that  manner. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


The  Reverend  Michael  Spratt , sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Of  what  parish  are  you  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  ? — Knoclcanure,  and  two  other 
parishes  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Bride,  near  Youghal. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  parish  priest  of  those  parishes  ?— Three  years. 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — Upon  a 
townland  held  by  Mr.  Parker,  under  Lord  Midleton,  and  which  consists  of  mountain 
land,  the  rents  are  in  my  opinion  so  high  that  the  people  cannot  afford  to  live  upon  the 
land.  The  rents  are  in  my  opinion  double  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  this  gentleman  has 
served  a considerable  number  of  the  tenants  with  notice  to  quit  for  the  25th  of  March.  But 
some  of  those  people  have  no  land  ; they  are  only  cottiers.  Those  who  had  land  he 
encouraged  to  improve  their  little  pieces  of  land,  and  within  a few  days  he  has  served  them 
with  notice  to  give  up  upon  the  25th  of  March  next. 

4.  l)o  you  know  whether  those  people  owe  any  rent  ? — I think  in  general  the  people 
have  paid  up  their  rents  pretty  well.  1 inquired  among  the  people,  and  I found  they  had 
paid  up  very  well. 

5.  Have  they  made  any  considerable  improvements  upon  their  farms  in  the  way  of 
building  ? — They  have  made  no  improvements  at  all,  they  could  not  do  it,  they  have  no 
capital.  They  have  turned  the  wild  mountain  into  grass  fields. 

6.  Have  any  people  actually  been  ejected  upon  that  property? — Yes,  several  in  the  last 
thirty  years.  There  are  very  many  families  upon  the  part  he  holds  himself.  Mr.  Parker 
holds  600  acres  in  his  own  possession ; the  greater  part  is  attached  to  his  house,  and  is  a 
large  dairy.  I recollect  before  that  there  were  very  large  villages  in  this  district ; now 
there  is  not  one  of  them  upon  the  600  or  S00  acres. 

7.  Are  you  able  to  state  under  what  circumstances  the  former  occupiers  were  dispossessed, 
whether  they  received  any  compensation,  or  were  ejected  by  process  of  law  ? — They  were 
ejected  by  process  of  law.  They  might  get  their  potatoes,  that  is  what  is  usually  given. 
1 do  not  know  that  they  got  any  other  compensation,  they  arc  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  any 
money,  except  where  the  landlord  and  tenant  are  upon  a good  understanding.  Mr.  Moore, 
of  Moore  Ilall,  holds  property  there,  and  he  is  very  kind  and  attentive  to  his  tenantry. 
The  small  farmers  get  the  means  of  paying  their  rent  by  their  •work,  and  they  are  happy 
and  comfortable  in  their  station.  With  regard  to  the  parish  of  Knockanurc,  it  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Kcily,  and  lie  is  a very  kind,  humane,  and  good  Landlord,  and  the  tenants 
arc  all  very  happy,  and  comfortable,  and  contented.  Glendynes  is  another  place  where 
there  have  been  extensive  removals;  that  is  almost  exclusively  the  property  of  Mr.  Smyth, 
of  Ballynatray.  He  1ms  purchased  seven  ploughlands,  and  has  very  nearly  doubled  the 
rent  of  those  people. 

S.  IIow  long  had  they  been  holding  at  their  former  rents? — They  lived  under  Lady 
Holmes ; Mr.  Smyth  purchased  this  property,  and  he  has  not  been  in  possession  many  years. 
But  I know  that  those  people  were  paying  Lady  Holmes  about  10s.  an  acre,  and  the  rent 
has  been  doubled  in  almost  every  case. 

9.  Do  you  know  what  the  valuation  of  those  lands  to  the  poor  rate  or  the  county  cess 
was  ? — No,  but  I know  the  quality  of  the  land  is  inferior ; it  is  land  that  has  been  much 
neglected,  and  reduced  a.s  low  as  possible — it  was  tenanted  by  very  injudicious  farmers,  and 
in  every  instance  the  rent  has  been  doubled.  Several  of  the  people  have  been  obliged  to 
go  to  America. 

10.  Do  you  state  this  from  your  own  knowledge? — I state  it  from  the  information  of  the 
people  paying  the  rent ; I heard  it  from  the  farmers  themselves. 

11.  When  did  Mr.  Smyth  get  the  property  ?— Four  or  five  years  ago. 

12.  How  many  families  have  left  that  property  ? — A great  many.  I have  a list  of  seven 
or  eight,  and  there  were  a great  many  more. 

1 3.  How  many,  from  your  knowledge,  can  you  Btate  were  ejected  ? — Six  or  seven  families, 
and  there  may  have  been  more. 

14.  Can  you  state  whether  it  was  for  non-payment  of  rent  that  they  were  ejected  ?— 
Yes,  for  non-payment  of  rent.  I know  a good  deal  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  it  is 
my  opinion  that  there  are  no  people  in  the  county  of  W aterford  so  distressed  as  the  people 
in  the  parish  of  Glendynes,  who  are  so  desponding,  or  who  have  so  little  to  look  for. 
Mr.  Smyth  has  about  12,000  acres,  and  most  of  it  is  mountain  land. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  generally,  do  you  conceive 
they  are  getting  richer  ? — Mr.  Keily’s  tenants  are  improving  and  getting  richer ; but  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  parish  of  Glendynes,  I can  say,  that  the  condition  of  the  people, 
generally,  so  far  from  improving  is  getting  worse,  and  the  quality  of  Mr.  Smyth’s  land  is 
deteriorating,  in  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  he  deals  with  the  tenants ; for,  with  the 
exception  of  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Sweeney,  they  are  paying  too  much,  in  some 
instances  double  the  value,  and  in  other  cases  seven  or  eight  shillings  an  acre  might  be 
struck  off. 

16.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  the  district? — The  labourers  of 
Mr.  Moore  are  very  comfortable  ; they  are  as  happy  as  persons  who  have  farms ; but  the 
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condition  of  Mr.  Smyth’s  labourers  I cannot  say  much  for ; he  only  allows  them  7 id.  a day 
except  the  ploughmen ; he  allows  them  a little  more,  and  then  it  varies  from  that  to  id 
and  3d.  He  charges  no  rent  for  their  houses,  hut  that  does  not  add  much  to  the  condition 
of  the  people. 

17.  Ilave  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  respect  to  any  measures  of  improvement 
applicable  to  the  occupation  of  land  ? — The  only  suggestion  I could  make  is,  that  it  would 
be  very  desirable  if  the  landlords  would  give  encouragement  to  the  tenants,  and  let  the 
laud  for  the  value  : they  would  then  be  inclined  to  improve  it.  I may  say  that  the  people 
are  as  quiet  and  industrious  as  any  other  class  of  people  in  Ireland. 

18.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  induce  the  people  to  improve? — By  getting  leases  of 
their  land,  and  encouragement. 

19.  What  extent  of  lease  do  you  contemplate? — The  longer  the  lease  the  greater  the 
encouragement,  but  thirty- one  years  would  be  sufficient ; the  general  tenure  is  only 
twenty-one  years,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  no  leases.  Their  tenure  is  only  undersigned 
proposals. 

20.  Have  any  difficulties  arisen  out  of  those  signed  proposals  between  landlord  and 
tenants?— I think  from  what  I have  seen,  and  what  the  people  have  told  me,  that  those 
proposals  are  not  worth  any  thing,  and  that  the  landlord  can  act  as  he  pleases — that  they 
are  no  restriction  upon  the  landlord  at  all ; they  are  every  restriction  on  the  tenant. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  William  Murray,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Salterbridgc,  two  miles  from  this  town,  on  the  road  to  Dun- 
garvan. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  steward,  agriculturist,  and  land  agent  to  Richard 
Chearnley,  esq. 

3.  Where  is  the  property  which  you  have  the  management  and  superintendence  of? A 

portion  in  this  union,  and  the  greater  portion  in  the  union  of  Dungarvan. 

4.  Is  it  extensive  in  point  of  area? — About  18,000  acres. 

5.  Is  it  mountain  land,  or  in  tillage? — There  is  a great  deal  of  reclaimed  or  reclaimable 
mountain,  and  a good  part  we  cannot  reclaim.  We  have  a good  deal  in  active  operation: 
we  are  reclaiming  800  acres. 

6.  What  is  the  system  adopted?— The  system  we  adopt  is  not  generally  followed  in  the 
country.  W e built  houses,  the  tenants  supplying  us  with  stones,  which  are  very  prevalent 
throughout  the  country.  We  give  them  lime,  and  they  draw  tho  lime.  We  build  the 
houses,  and  slate  them,  and  put  the  timber  in,  and,  generally  speaking,  we  fence  for  the 
tenants. 


7.  How  long  has  this  been  going  forward  ?— For  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

8.  During  that  time  how  many  houses  have  been  built  according  to  this  arrangement  ? — 
Thirty,  I am  sure. 

. 9-  What  is  the  extent  of  the  farms  appertaining  to  each  of  those  houses? — We  do  not 
give  them  more  than  forty  statute  acres.  The  district  is  at  least  nine  miles  from  lime,  and 
from  my  experience  I think  a man  cannot  till  more  than  forty  or  fifty  acres,  having  the 
lime  to  draw  such  a distance.  But  we  have  made  an  arrangement  for  another  plan.  We 
have  given  to  a very  enterprising  man  200  acres  of  mountain,  and  wo  have,  on  the  road 
from  this  to  Dungarvan,  a limestone  quarry,  and  that  man  has  engaged  to  draw  the  lime- 
stone and  burn  it  on  the  ground. 

. resPcc^  the  improvements  that  have  been  going  on,  is  any  thing  further 

done . W e place  no  rent  upon  them  for  ten  yearn.  I have  been  living  with  Mr.  Chearnley 
lor  twenty-seven  years.  We  let  some  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  those  persons  have 
commenced  and  are  paying  a very  small  portion  of  rent.  After  the  first  ten  years  we 
charge  according  to  the  value  of  the  land — perhaps  2s.  6 d.  an  acre. 

. kat  may  be  the  cost  to  the  landlord  of  the  erection  of  each  of  those  houses  ? — I 
think  they  cost  at  least  £80. 

the  tenant  does? — Yes.  I must  remark  that  several  of  them 
Wei  ? to?  entl.rely  at  Mr-  Chearnley’s  expense,  not  having  a house  convenient. 

ld-  \\ here  do  the  occupiers  of  those  farms  come  from?— They  generally  are  our  own 
tenants,  or  the  sons  of  tenants,  or  any  other  person  we  fancy  is  able  to  take  them.  In  fact, 
followed  by  oTe^^entlWf ,0nS  tb°Se  pkces’ in  consequence  of  the  change  of  system 

14.  Do  you  give  them  leases? — No,  we  do  not  give  any  leases  at  all. 

Io.  How  long  is  the  rent  of  2s.  6d.  an  acre  to  continue  ?— For  seven  years. 

: ^ much  after  that  ? — The  remainder  of  the  twenty-one  years  5s. 

i . VV  hat  rent  did  the  laud  which  you  are  so  improving  produce  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  improvements  ?— Nothing  whatever.  A small  portion  was  attached  to 
the  farms,  and,  finding  they  paid  nothing  to  the  tenant  or  the  landlord,  we  took  them  into 
possession. 

18.  How  far  have  you  calculated  that  the  expenditure  will  be  repaid  ?— It  will  ultimately 
repay  ten  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

1 9.  Have  you  found  that  those  who  were  fat  located  have  become  improvise  tenants  ?— 

res.  there  are  other  tenants’ houses  that  cost  £300. 

~.e  fhey  upon  the  mountain  too? — Yes,  paying  a good  rent. 

-1.  What  would  you  value  the  tenant’s  labour  at?— It  does  not  cost  him  more  than  £7 
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or  £8 ; the  stones  are  lying  upon  the  spot,  anti  the  drawing  the  lime  is  a very  small 
expense. 

22.  In  what  manner  is  the  land  reclaimed  by  the  parties  ? — The  system  is  not  a good 
one,  but  we  endeavour  to  impress  upon  them  the  proper  plan.  They  first  plough  it  during 
the  winter,  and  endeavour  to  get  some  stones  out  of  it,  and  the  following  season  to  lime 
it  and  get  potatoes,  and  then  potatoes  a second  time — some  parts  do  not  grow  corn,  it  is  a 
sort  of  here  ; then  they  sow  grass,  and  then  they  commence  another  field  till  it  is  all  done. 

23.  Is  that  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  in  grass  ? — Grass  pavs  there  better  than  any 
thing.  This  last  year  we  have  had  very  good  crops  off  it. 

24.  IIow  docs  the  tenant  support  himself  the  first  year  ? — The  fact  is,  we  have  to  support 
them  sometimes  ourselves.  The  greater  portion  of  them  latterly  have  inland  farms,  which 
support  them  while  they  are  cultivating  the  outside  farm,  where  they  find  it  rather  too 
heavy  to  support  a family.  We  have  to  give  them  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  We  could  not 
see  them  starving. 

25.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  course  of  reclaiming  ? — The  course  I have  endeavoured 
to  adopt  is  to  take  the  turf  mould  out,  and  then  to  dig  it  in  intermediate  places.  This  turf 
mould  is  laid  up  in  large  heaps,  then  remove  the  stones,  and  leave  it  the  whole  winter  for 
the  atmosphere,  and  then  to  lime  the  part  where  we  dug.  We  have  commenced  draining 
on  Mr.  Smith  s plan,  and  then  to  put  the  turf  mould  again  on  the  land  before  liming.  1 
have  done  that  and  found  it  the  very  best  plan.  Unless  the  turf  mould  is  left  in  such  heaps 
it  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  land. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Chearnlev  on  the  other  part  of  his  property  hold  by  lease,  or 
from  year  to  year? — Wo  have  but  ten  leases  over  the  whole  of  the  land,  nor  do  we  take 
even  a proposal.  Our  system  is  not  followed  generally  in  the  country.  A promise  is  made 
for  twenty-one  years ; that  promise  is  written  in  a book,  and  towards  the  end  of  it  wo 
value  the  farm,  and  the  tenant  takes  it  on  that  valuation,  and  he  is  quite  satisfied;  but  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a great  many  in  the  country  on  those  terms.  We 
have  but  one  middleman  upon  the  whole  property,  I am  glad  to  say.  They  have  been  a 
curse  to  Ireland. 

27.  Generally  speaking,  docs  the  want  of  a lease  operate  as  an  impediment  to  improve- 
ments?— Yes,  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  If  they  had  not  a lease  they  would  not  stop 
a gap  in  a wall,  or  make  a ditch. 

28.  What  lease  do  you  consider  sufficient  to  give  reasonable  encouragement  to  improve- 
ment?— Twenty-ono  years’ lease  is  rather  too  short.  1 think  a lease  of  forty-one  yearn 
would  bo  proper. 

29.  Is  that  on  tho  supposition  that  the  tenants  build  houses? — Yes. 

30.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  generally  in  the  district? — 
Yes,  vastly,  but  hitherto  rotation  has  never  entered  into  their  heads ; they  just  merely 
change  with  any  crop  they  fancy. 

31.  Have  you  begun  to  follow  that  practice,  at  all  ?— Yes,  as  far  as  we  can ; but  they  arc 
so  wedded  to  their  own  opinions  it  is  impossible,  to  get  them  to  begin  it ; but  1 have  found 
out  by  experience  that  placing  too  light  a rent  upon  a tenant  is  as  bad  as  placing  a double 
rent  upon  a tenant. 

32.  Do  you  find  that  tenants  improve  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  leases  ? — Yes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  improve  more  by  having  a long  lease,  that  is,  with 
some  landlords  ; but  where  they  have  full  confidence  in  the  landlord  they  do  not  look  for 
leases. 

33.  Do  you  find  that  generally  under  the  very  longest  leases  they  have  most  improved 
in  the  district? — Where  they  are  allowed  to  divide  or  to  cottier  it  is  a complete  bed  of 
population,  and  it  is  a tremendous  thing  to  get  them  out.  We  had  a middleman  upon  one 
part,  and  we  purchased  the  middleman  out  to  get  the  tenants  out,  and  we  parcel  the 
land  into  proper  farms.  It  contained  400  or  500  acres.  There  was  a very  large  common 
attached  to  it,  and  I put  the  worst  of  thorn  out  upon  the  common,  and  they  have  been 
there  ten  years.  They  have  paid  no  rent,  but  I think  we  shall  he  able  to  get  something 
from  them  ultimately. 

34.  Have  they  reclaimed  any  land  ? — Yes,  they  have. 

3.5  In  what  condition  are  they  ? — They  are  improving.  There  were  no  roads  when  they 
went  there.  W e got  some  presentments,  and  they  have  done  all  the  rest.  That  road  lias 
done  a great  deal.  There  is  a fine  road  passing  round  to  Clonmel  that  has  opened  the 
whole  of  the  country. 

36.  How  long  has  that  road  been  finished  ? — Ten  years. 

37.  Is  that  a county  road? — Yes. 

38.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  as  to  any 
improvements  in  the  law  and  practice  relating  to  tiic  occupation  of  land? — The  only  thing 
that  strikes  me  is,  that  the  landlord  should  build  houses  and  make  fences  for  his  tenants. 
That  would  be  a great  accommodation ; and  the  reason  I found  that  upon  is  this,  that  a 
man  will  have  £100  or  £200  entering  upon  a farm,  and  he  finds  that  farm  without  a house, 
except  a miserable  hut.  He  lays  out  all  his  capital  upon  his  house,  and  he  has  nothing  to 
lay  out  upon  his  land.  That  is  the  real  fact.  There  is  a great  outcry  about  the  county 
rates.  In  all  my  experience  I never  heard  a tenant  complain  of  paying  county  rates.  They 
are  quite  sure  that  the  roads  are  made  for  their  benefit ; but  if  the  landlord  was  saddled 
with  half  it  would  prevent  a good  deal  of  jobbing  in  the  country.  We  have  some  jobbing 
still ; but  it  is  a very  serious  tax  when  it  is  all  brought  into  one  large  sum. 

[The  witness  withdreiv.'] 
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condition  of  Mr.  Smyth’s  labourers  I cannot  say  much  for ; he  only  allows  them  7$d.  a day, 
except  the  ploughmen  ; he  allows  them  a little  more,  and  then  it  varies  from  that  to  id. 
and  3 d.  He  charges  no  rent  for  their  houses,  but  that  does  not  add  much  to  the  condition 
of  the  people. 

17.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with  respect  to  an}r  measures  of  improvement 
applicable  to  the  occupation  of  land  ?— The  only  suggestion  I could  make  is,  that  it  would 
be  very  desirable  if  the  landlords  would  give  encouragement  to  the  tenants,  and  let  the 
land  for  the  value  : they  would  then  he  inclined  to  improve  it.  I may  say  that  the  people 
are  as  quiet  and  industrious  as  any  other  class  of  people  in  Ireland. 

IS.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  induce  the  people  to  improve? — By  getting  leases  of 
their  land,  and  encouragement. 

19.  What  extent  of  lease  do  you  contemplate  ? — The  longer  the  lease  the  greater  the 
encouragement,  but  thirty-one  years  would  be  sufficient ; the  general  tenure  is  only 
twenty-one  years,  and  in  many  cases  they  have  no  leases.  Their  tenure  is  only  undersigned 
proposals. 

20.  Have  any  difficulties  arisen  out  of  those  signed  proposals  between  landlord  and 
tenants?— I think  from  what  I have  seen,  and  what  the  people  have  told  me,  that  those 
proposals  are  not  worth  any  thing,  and  that  the  landlord  can  act  as  he  pleases — that  they 
are  no  restriction  upon  the  landlord  at  all ; they  are  every  restriction  on  the  tenant. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  William  Murray,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Salterbridge,  two  miles  from  this  town,  on  the  road  toDun- 
garvan. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  steward,  agriculturist,  and  land  agent  to  Richard 
Chearnley,  esq. 

3.  Where  is  the  property  which  you  have  the  management  and  superintendence  of? — A 
portion  in  this  union,  and  the  greater  portion  in  the  union  of  Dungarvan. 

4.  Is  it  extensive  in  point  of  area  ? — About  18,000  acres. 

5.  Is  it  mountain  land,  or  in  tillage  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  reclaimed  or  reclaimable 
mountain,  and  a good  part  we  cannot  reclaim.  We  have  a good  deal  in  active  operation : 
we  are  reclaiming  800  acres. 

6.  What  is  the  system  adopted  ? — The  system  we  adopt  is  not  generally  followed  in  the 
country.  We  built  houses,  the  tenants  supplying  us  with  stones,  which  are  very  prevalent 
throughout  the  country.  We  give  them  lime,  and  they  draw  the  lime.  We  build  the 
houses,  and  slate  them,  and  put  the  timber  in,  and,  generally  speaking,  we  fence  for  the 
tenants. 

7.  How  long  has  this  been  going  forward  ? — For  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

S.  During  that  time  how  many  houses  have  been  built  according  to  this  arrangement  ? — 
Thirty,  I am  sure. 

9.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  farms  appertaining  to  each  of  those  houses? — We  do  not 
give  them  more  than  forty  statute  acres.  The  district  is  at  least  nine  miles  from  lime,  and 
from  my  experience  I think  a mau  cannot  till  more  than  forty  or  fifty  acres,  having  the 
lime  to  draw  such  a distance.  But  we  have  made  an  arrangement  for  another  plan.  We 
have  given  to  a very  enterprising  man  200  acres  of  mountain,  and  we  have,  on  the  road 
from  this  to  Dungarvan,  a limestone  quarry,  and  that  mau  has  engaged  to  draw  the  lime- 
stone and  hum  it  on  the  ground. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  improvements  that  have  been  going  on,  is  any  thing  further 
done  ? — W e place  no  rent  upon  them  for  ten  years.  I have  been  living  with  Mr.  Chearnley 
for  twenty-seven  years.  We  let  some  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  those  persons  have 
commenced  and  arc  paying  a very  small  portion  of  rent.  After  the  first  ten  years  we 
charge  according  to  the  value  of  the  land— perhaps  2s.  6d.  an  acre. 

11.  W hat  may  be  the  cost  to  the  landlord  of  the  erection  of  each  of  those  houses  ? — I 
think  they  cost  at  least  £80. 

12.  Exclusive  of  what  the  tenant  does? — Yes.  I must  remark  that  several  of  them 
were  built  entirely  at  Mr.  Chearnley’s  expense,  not  having  a house  convenient. 

13.  Where  do  the  occupiers  of  those  farms  come  from? — They  generally  are  our  own 
tenants,  or  the  sons  of  tenants,  or  any  other  person  we  fancy  is  able  to  take  them.  In  fact, 
we  have  a thousand  applications  for  those  places,  in  consequence  of  the  change  of  system 
followed  by  other  gentlemen. 

14.  l>o  you  give  them  leases? — No,  we  do  not  give  any  leases  at  all. 

15.  How  long  is  the  rent  of  2s.  6d.  an  acre  to  continue  ? — For  seven  years. 

10.  How  much  after  that  ? — The  remainder  of  the  twenty-one  years  5s. 

17.  W hat  rent  did  the  land  which  you  are  so  improving  produce  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  improvements  ?— Nothing  whatever.  A small  portion  was  attached  to 
the  farms,  'and,  finding  they  paid  nothing  to  the  tenant  or  the  landlord,  we  took  them  into 
possession. 

18.  How  far  have  you  calculated  that  the  expenditure  will  be  repaid  ?— It  will  ultimately 
repay  ten  per  cent,  on  the  outlay. 

,,  ®-ave  ?ou  ^ound  that  those  who  were  first  located  have  become  improving  tenants  ? — 
res.  There  are  other  tenants’  houses  that  cost  £300. 

o!'  m ttey  upon  tlie  mountain  t0°  ?— Yes,  paying  a good  rent. 

-1.  What  would  you  value  the  tenant’s  labour  at  ?— It  does  not  cost  him  more  than  £7 
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or  £8  ; tlio  stones  arc.  lying  upon  the  spot,  and  tho  drawing  the  lime  is  a very  small  Sept.,  1844. 
expense.  ' 

22.  In  what  manner  is  the  laud  reclaimed  by  the  parties  ? — The  system  is  not.  a good  819. 
one,  but  we  endeavour  to  impress  upon  them  the  proper  plan.  They  first  plough  it  during  Mr*  WiIlium  Murra-V- 
the  winter,  and  endeavour  to  get  some  stones  out  of  it,  and  the  following  season  to  lime 

it  and  get  potatoes,  and  then  potatoes  a second  time — some  parts  do  not  grow  corn,  it  is  a 
sort  of  hero  ; then  they  sow  grass,  and  then  they  commence  another  field  till  it  is  all  done. 

23.  Is  that  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  in  grass  ? — Grass  pavs  there  better  than  any 
thing.  1 hut  last  year  we  have  had  very  good  crops  off  it. 

24.  How  does  tho  tenant  support  himself  the  first,  year  ?— Tho  fact  is,  we  have  to  support 
them  sometimes  ourselves.  The  greater  portion  of  them  latterly  have  inland  farms,  which 
support  them  while  they  are  cultivating  the  outside  farm,  where  they  find  it  rather  too 
heavy  to  support  a family.  We  have  to  give  them  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  We  could  not 
see  them  starving. 

2/>.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  course  of  reclaiming  ? — The  course  I have  endeavoured 
to  adopt  is  to  take  the  turf  mould  out,  and  then  to  dig  it  in  intermediate  places.  This  turf 
mould  is  laid  up  in  large  heaps,  then  remove  the  stones,  and  leave  it  tho  whole  winter  for 
the  atmosphere,  and  then  to  lime  the  part  where  wo  dug.  We  have  commenced  draining 
on  Mr.  Smith’s  plan,  and  then  to  put  the  turf  mould  again  on  the  land  before  liming.  I 
have  done  that  and  found  it  the  very  best  plan.  Unless  the  turf  mould  is  left  in  such  heaps 
it  does  not  tend  to  improve  the  land. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Choarnloy  on  the  other  part  of  his  property  hold  by  lease,  or 
from  year  to  year  f — We  have  lint  ten  leases  over  the  whole  of  the  land,  nor  do  wo  take 
even  a proposal.  Our  system  is  not  followed  generally  in  the  country.  A promise  is  made 
for  twenty-one  years ; that  promise  is  written  in  a book,  and  towards  tho  end  of  it  wo 
value  the  farm,  and  the  tenant  takes  it  on  that  valuation,  and  he  is  quite  satisfied ; but  I 
do  not  think  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a great  many  in  the  country  on  those  terms.  We 
have  but  one  middleman  upon  the  whole  property.  I am  glad  to  say.  They  have  been  a 
curse  to  Ireland. 

27.  Generally  speaking,  does  the  want  of  a lease  operate  as  an  impediment  to  improve- 
ments?— Yes,  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  If  they  had  not  a lease  they  would  not  stop 
a gap  in  a wall,  or  make  a ditch. 

28.  What  lease  do  you  consider  sufficient  to  give  reasonable  encouragement  to  improve- 
ment?— Twonty-ono  years’  lease  is  rather  too  short.  I think  a lease  of  forty-one  years 
would  bo  proper. 

29.  Is  that,  on  the  supposition  that,  tho  tenants  build  houses? — Yes. 

30.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  generally  in  the  district? — 

Yes,  vastly,  hut  hitherto  rotation  has  never  entered  into  their  heads;  they  just  merely 
change  with  any  crop  they  fancy. 

31.  Have  you  begun  to  follow  that  practice  at.  all  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  we  can;  hut  they  are 
so  wedded  to  their  own  opinions  it  is  impossible  to  get  them  to  begin  it ; hut  1 have  found 
out  by  experience  that  placing  too  light  a rent  upon  a tenant  is  ns  had  as  placing  a double 
rent  upon  a tenant. 

32.  Do  you  find  that  tenants  improve  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  leases? — Yes, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  would  improve  more  by  having  a long  lease,  that  is,  with 
some  landlords;  hut  where  they  have  full  confidence  in  the  landlord  they  do  not  look  for 
leases. 

33.  Do  you  find  that  generally  under  the  very  longest,  leases  they  have,  most  improved 
m the  district? — Where  they  are  allowed  to  divide  or  to  cottier  it  is  a complete  hod  of 
population,  and  it  is  a tremendous  thing  to  get  them  out.  We  had  a middleman  upon  one 
part,  and  wo  purchased  the  middleman  out  to  get  the  tenants  out,  and  we  pared  the 
land  into  proper  farms.  It.  contained  400  or  500  acres.  There  was  a.  very  large  common 
attached  to  it,  and  J.  put  the  worst  of  them  out  upon  the  common,  and  they  have  been 
there  ten  years.  They  have  paid  no  rent.  Imt  I think  we  shall  he  aide  to  get  something 
from  them  ultimately. 

34.  Have  they  reclaimed  any  land? — Yes,  they  have*. 

3.5  In  what  condition  are  they? — They  are  improving.  There  wore  no  roads  when  they 
went  there.  We  got  some  presentments,  and  they  have  done  all  the  rest.  That  road  has 
done  a great  deal.  There  is  a fine  road  passing  round  to  Clonmel  that  has  opened  the 
whole  of  the  country. 

36.  How  long  has  that  road  been  finished?' — Ten  years. 

37.  Is  that  a county  road? — Yes. 

. Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  beforo  the  commissioners  as  to  any 
improvements  in  the  law  and  practice  relating  to  the  occupation  of  land? — The  only  thing 
that  strikes  me  is,  that  the  landlord  should  build  houses  and  make  fences  for  his  tenants. 

1 hat  would  be  a great  accommodation;  and  the  reason  I found  that  upon  is  this,  that  a 
man  will  have  £100  or  £200  entering  upon  a farm,  and  ho  finds  that  farm  without  a house, 
except  a misorablo  hut.  He  lays  out  all  his  capital  upon  his  house,  and  he  has  nothing  to 
fay  out  upon  his  land.  That  is  the  real  fact.  There  is  a great  outcry  about  the  county 
rates.  In  all  my  experience  I never  heard  a tenant  complain  of  paying  county  rates.  They 
ar.®  Tutc  sure  that  the  roads  arc  made  for  their  benefit ; but  if  the  landlord  was  saddled 
ni  i ^ .wou^  Provont  a good  deal  of  jobbing  in  the  country.  Wo  have  some  jobbing 
s ill ; but  it  is  a very  serious  tax  when  it  is  all  brought  into  one  large  sum. 

[The  loitnm  withdrew.! 
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Mr.  Richard  White,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Snugborough,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  How  much  laud  do  you  farm? — I farm  113  English  acres. 

4.  Do  you  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — Lease. 

5.  What  is  the  term  of  your  lease  ? — My  own  life  or  thirty-one  years. 

6.  Is  your  farm  principally  in  tillage  ? — Tillage  and  pasture. 

7.  Is  there  any  mountain  land  in  it  ? — No. 

8.  What  crops  do  you  generally  grow  ? — Wheat  is  the  chief  crop. 

9.  What  is  the  rotation  ? — Potatoes  and  wheat. 

10.  When  did  you  take  your  farm  under  lease? — March,  1831. 

11.  What  rent  do  you  pay? — Two  hundred  guineas  I took  it  at. 

1 2.  Is  that  the  rent  you  pay  ? — I got  a partial  abatement,  but  not  a permanent  abate- 
ment. 

13.  What  quantity  of  wheat  do  you  expect  by  the  acre  upon  your  land? — The  average 
is  about  six  barrels ; some  years  more,  mid  some  years  less. 

14.  What  is  your  farm  valued  at  under  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — At  £138. 

15.  Generally  is  the  poor  law  valuation  as  much  as  that  under  the  setting  value  ? — No, 
not  in  general. 

16.  Have  you  laid  out  much  money  in  improving  the  farm? — Tes,  but  I was  allowed  it 
by  the  landlord. 

17.  Were  you  allowed  the  entire  of  the  expenditure? — Yes. 

18.  In  what  way  did  the  expenditure  take  place  ? — In  buildings  and  draining. 

19.  To  what  extent  did  the  expenditure  go? — He  allowed  me  £60  for  one  out-office, 
and  £75  for  another. 

20.  And  draining  ? — From  time  to  time  £20.  This  was  in  consideration  of  having  the 
rent  too  high.  He  acknowledged  the  rent  was  too  high. 

2 1 . Who  is  your  landlord  ? — The  late  Mr.  Graves  of  Dublin  was.  It  is  the  jointure  of 
Mrs.  Graves. 

22.  Were  you  allowed  the  full  cost  of  the  draining  ? — I was. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  hold  generally  under  the  landlord,  or  are 
there  many  middlemen? — Under  the  landlord. 

24.  Do  they  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — The  tenants  on  this  property 
all  hold  by  lease. 

25.  Is  there  an  anxiety  among  the  tenantry  of  the  country  to  get  leases  ? — I believe 
some  gentlemen  wish  it,  and  the  tenants  would  be  glad  to  have  leases. 

26.  What  is  the  reason  for  their  anxiety  to  have  leases  ? — It  would  encourage  them  in 
laying  out  capital  and  improving  the  farm  by  having  a tenure  of  it. 

27.  Do  you  think  if  they  had  a tenure  they  have  the  capital  to  lay  out? — Some  have, 
and  some  have  not. 

28.  Do  you  think  those  that  have  capital  would  lay  it  out  if  they  had  a tenure  ? — I know 
some  would  be  inclined.  I did  the  same  myself.  I laid  out  my  capital.  If  I had  a tenure, 
and  had  an  interest  in  the  farm,  it  would  be  worth  it. 

29.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  do  you  consider  that  the  holders  of 
100  acres  and  upwards  are  getting  richer  in  the  world  than  they  were  ? — Oh  no ; they  are 
going  back  in  the  world. 

30.  Are  the  small  farmers  getting  richer  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

31.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? — Those  that  I know  are  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 
They  are  too.  poor.  . They  have  not  the  capital.  The  ground  is  impoverished,  and  they 
have  not  capital  to  improve  it. 

32.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourer;  is  it  getting  better? — No,  it  is  wretched. 

33.  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  generally  get  ? — It  is  very  seldom  it  exceeds  6d.  when 
they  get  their  diet.  They  do  not  get  full  employment  even  at  that.  They  are  often 
refused  employment  at  4 d. 

34.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  labour  most  difficult  to  be  had,  or  at  what  season  of 
the  year  are  the  wages  lowest  ? — Summer  generally. 

35.  When  you  speak  of  their  getting  6 d.  or  4 d.  do  you  mean  without  diet  ? — No,  with  diet. 

36.  What  is  the  arrangement  the  farmer  generally  makes  with  his  labour  ers  who  live 
upon  his  farm  ? — The  general  habit  with  the  farmer  is,  giving  the  tenant  his  house  and 
kitchen  garden,  some  for  £2  a year.  On  the  average  that  is  the  most  general  thing  they 
charge  for  it,  and  £6  for  a good  manured  acre  of  potato  ground.  Then  such  as  have  that 
will  have  continual  employment  at  6 d.  a day,  so  that  then1  labour  pays  for  the  garden  and 
the  house.  Such  of  them  as  are  employed  in  this  way  are  better  off. 

37.  How  do  they  provide  themselves  with  clothes  ?— They  fatten  pigs  with  their  offal 
and  sell  them. 

38.  What  do  they  in  general  pay  for  then-  potato  ground;  how  much  an  acre  ?— In  cash 
they  pay  £7. 

39.  What  do  they  pay  for  it  in  work  ? — They  pay  £o. 

40.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — On  the  pay- 
ment of  the  gale  of  rent  due  after  striking  the  rate. 

41.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  county  cess  collected? — At  two  seasons,  January 
and  June,  or  about  that. 

42.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ?— No,  I have  not. 

[The  witness  withdrew .]  ; 
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James  Morrison,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — At  Kilwarthamoy,  near  Tallow. 

2.  What  is  your  employment  ? — A farmer. 

. 3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  hold?— About  eighty  or  ninety  acres. 

4.  Do  you  hold  it  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? — By  lease. 

5.  IIow  long  is  it  since  you  took  out  a lease  ? — This  lease  was  taken  out  after  the  currency 
was  changed,  hut  wo  took  the  land  in  Buonaparte’s  time.  My  father  paid  34s.  the  small 
acre.  Our  rent  was  £1*28  then. 

6.  What  do  you  pay  now?— Then  ray  father  got  £28  reduced,  and  he  did  not  take  any 
lease  till  the  change  of  currency,  and  ho  was  charged  the  full  price,  as  he  did  not  take  it 
before. 

7.  What  do  you  pay  now  ? — 1 pay  about  25s.  now,  and  a duty  pig. 

8.  How  much  pork  do  you  give  for  that  duty  pig  ? — One  cwt.  and  a half.  ■ 

9.  Have  you  any  other  holding  ?— -There  is  another  take  of  sixteen  acres'  and  there  is 
one  cwt.  and  a half  of  pork  to  ho  paid  for  that  every  second  year. 

10.  Is  that  sixteen  acres  part  of  the  ninety  acres  ? — Yes ; so  that  for  one  year  I pay  three 
cwt.  of  pork,  another  year  one  cwt.  and  a half.  They  are  all  trader  one  lease  now,  hut  still 
the  two  pigs  stand. 

11.  Who  is  the  landlord? — The  Chancellor  was  for  four  or  five  years.  Mr.  James  Perry, 
of  Cork,  is  the  agent. 

1 2.  Do  you  mean  that  the  estate,  is  under  the  management  of  the  court  of  chancery  ? — 
Yes. 

13.  Is  the  landlord  a minor,  or  is  it  in  the  court  of  chancery  on  account  of  debts  ? — He 
is  a minor,  about  seventeen  years  of  ago. 

14.  Have  you  improved  your  farm  ? — Yes,  I have  a great  deal,  and  drained  it. 

15.  Have  you  had  any  allowance  made  by  the  landlord  for  your  improvements  ? — Never. 

16.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  any  ? — No.  I made  a thatched  barn,  and  I got  a winnowing 
machine,  from  our  late  landlord,  Counsellor  Deane. 

17.  Have  you  applied  for  any  allowances  since  the  estate  went  into  the  court  of  chan- 
cery?— I did  not  make  any  inquiry  about  any  allowances  for  those  drains.  I thought  it 
was  useless  to  do  so. 

18.  What  led  you  to  suppose  it  was  useless  to  make  the  application  ? — Because  a couple 
of  years  ago  1 had  a stack  of  wheat  in  the  haggard,  and  the  weather  was  bad,  and  we  got 
a fortnight's  notice  to  bo  prepared  with  our  rent  and  I was  not  prepared,  and  the  agent 
laid  keepers  on  me. 

19.  Did  you  at  that  timo  apply  to  him  about  a reduction  of  rent,  or  claim  money  for 
improvements  ? — There  was  not  a rent  we  paid  but  we  were  asking  a reduction. 

20.  What  answer  did  lie  give  you? — lie  told  us  if  wo  did  not  like  it  to  give  him  his  own. 
He  told  us  that  wo  might  make  an  application  to  the  court  of  chancery,  if  we  wished  it; 
but  other  people  told  us  it  would  he  very  expensive,  and  that  the  tenantry  would  never  pull 
together  in  doing  so — that  some  might  he  in  dread  of  their  landlord  for  doing  it. 

21.  Havo  you  paid  the  duty  pork  regularly  since  the  estate  went  into  chancery? — Yes. 
The  former  landlord,  Counsellor  Deane,  never  demanded  anything  hut  a little  roasting  pig; 
hut  Mr.  Perry  1ms  demanded  it.  We  complained  about  tho  pork,  when  we  were  told  ho 
was  not  using  it  in  his  own  kitchen,  hut  selling  it  in  tho  market  of  Cork,  and  the  last  time 
he  was  paid  in  money,  about  March. 

22.  How  much  a cwt.  did  you  pay  ? — Three  half  guineas ; hut  it  was  at  the  rato’of  £4 — 
£2  against  every  pig,  if  1 refused  or  neglected  to  pay  it. 

23.  Does  that  custom  of  duty  pig  exist  generally  ovor  the  estate? — No,  not  in  general. 

24.  Are  there  many  who  pay  it"? — It  is  according  as  the  agreements  were  made  when 
they  were  taking  the  land.  There  are  some  tenants  who  are  not  paying  it  and  some  who  are. 

25.  Are  there  many  who  do  pay  it? — About  seven.  I pay  £131  rent,  and  tho  valuation 

for  the  poor  rate  is  £74.  _ ■-v.-i 

26.  Do  you  get  the  poor  rate  regularly  hack  again  ? — Yes ; he  allows  half  what  wo'pay 
of  the  poor  rate. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


D UNO  ARYAN,  TUESDAY,  24tII  SEPTEMBER,  1844. 

Thomas  Foley,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  in  addition  to  your  evidence  of  yesterday? — With 
respect  to  Robert  Barry : when  I first  got  the  management  of  the  Midleton  estate,  Mr. 
Barry’s  holding  was  not  on  the  rental ; this  raised  additional  suspicion  in  my  mind,  and  I 
did  not  put  it  into  any  account  until  I furnished  my  fifth  account  for  tho  half-year  ending 
September,  1840.  On  the  22nd  February,  1842,  I received  £5,  being  five  years’  rent, 
due  tho  29th  of  September,  1841,  being  the  first  rent  paid  under  the  lease,  which  is  dated 
20th  of  July,  1836,  but  executed  after  the  death  of  the  late  lord.  I expressly  told  Mr. 
Barry  that  the  reason  of  the  service  of  the  notice  to  quit  was  the  execution  of  the  lease 
after  the  death  of  the  late  lord,  but  that  Lord  Midleton  would  not  take  advantage  of  his 
expenditure.  It  was  never  intended  to  do  so.  I did  not  act  on  any  of  the  notices,  nor  in 
any  way  disturb  the  tenant ; the  notices  to  quit  were  served  merely  to  repudiate  the  lease, 
in  consequence  of  the  improper  manner  in  which  it  was  oxecuted.  I think  the  last  notice 
Part  III.  * 2 D 2 
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was  served  in  September,  1S42,  and  there  was  no  demand  of  possession  under  it.  With 
respect  to  the  poor  law  valuation  in  the  Midlcton  union,  the  poor  law  valuators  have 
sworn  that  in  making  it  they  did  not  value  the  land  at  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  full  value 

2.  On  what  occasion  did  they  swear  that  ? — In  a cause  in  which  they  were  examined  as 
witnesses  under  a commission  for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  at  Midleton,  upon  a bill 
filed  by  a tenant  of  Lord  Midleton  : they  were  examined  to  prove  the  value  of  land ; thev 
were  produced  by  the  tenant,  and  on  cross-examination  they  admitted  it.  This  will  show  that 
the  lands  of  Butlerstown  have  been  let  at  moderate  rents  to  the  tenants  Daniel  Keane,  and 
the  others.  In  speaking  about  the  town,  I mentioned  that  there  was  only  a small  part  of 
the  town  not  in  lease,  on  which  there  were  building  plots;  and  you  asked  me  if  there  was 
a demand  for  leases,  I said  not.  That  was  under  the  impression' that  your  question  related 
to  the  town.  But  upon  further  reflection  I thought  the  question  might  relate  to  the  estate 
generally:  and  I wish  to  say  now,  there  were  demands  made  for  leases,  and  several  of  the 
tenants  have  been  making  inquiries  when  Lord  Midleton  means  to  grant  leivses ; but  that 
being  a matter  to  be  settled  by  his  lordship  and  his  advisers  in  England,  I was  unable  to 
give  them  any  satisfactory  answer  upon  the  subject.  The  only  lease  that  Lord  Midleton 
has  given  of  lands  since  I became  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  estate,  was  a lease 
made  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  of  a plot  of  ground  for  tiic  workhouse,  which  lie  has 
given  at  a nominal  rent. 

3.  What  lease  did  Lord  Midleton  propose  to  give  ? — In  the  agricultural  districts  from 
seven  to  fourteen  years. 

4.  What  reason  did  he  give  for  giving  that  length  of  lease  ? — Finding  that  the  leases  for 
three  lives  given  by  his  father  had  not  produced  the  improvements  expected.  But  as  to 
building-leases,  I have  learned  that  his  lordship  intends  to  give  leases  for  building  of  forty 
years ; sixty  years  in  some  cases,  beyond  that  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  town  of 
Cove.  I think  it  also  right  to  mention,  that  there  is  a line  of  road  projected  that  will  ho 
of  great  utility,  between  the  towns  of  Midleton  and  Tallow— the  expense  of  that  road  is 
estimated  at  £0,000 ; and  to  induce  the  grand  jury  and  rate-payers  at  sessions  to  grant  a 
presentment  for  making  that  road,  Lord  Midleton  has  authorised  me  to  give  £1,000  sub- 
scription towards  the  work. 

5.  Have  you  made  any  representation  to  that  effect  to  the  grand  jury  ?— I have 

mentioned  it  to  some  of  the  proprietors,  who  promised  mo  their  support,  and' I intend  to 
apply  to  Lord  Shannon  next  week.  It  passes  through  Mr.  Nason’s  property,  and  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire’s  property,  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  1 have  not  had  any 
communication  but  witli  two  proprietors;  ono  has  offered  to  subscribe  £50,  and  I expect 
a similar  subscription  from  the  other  gentleman.  1 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Mr.  Tbomas  Po 


Mr.  Thomas  Power,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Bungary,  near  this  town. 

2.  Are  you  a former  and  land  agent  ?— Yes. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — About  twenty-five  acres. 

4.  Arc  the  estates  you  have  the  management  of  extensive  ?— They  are  not  very  extensive ; 
I have  a good  many  small  agencies. 

5.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  ?— Between  £2,000  and  £3,000  a year. 

6.  Have  you  any  land  under-let  ?— There  is  a form  that  as  I could  not  manage  myself, 
since  I have  had  the  agencies,  I lot  to  some  of  the  seamen  hero,  for  gardens. 

7.  What  rent  do  they  pay? — They  pay  me  £5  an  aero. 

8 Do  they  cultivate  it  altogether  ?— Yes ; and  some  of  their  ancestry  have  had  it  for 
iorty  years;  my  father  gave  it  to  them  forty  years  ago. 

9.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ?— The  entire  union,  and  I 
receive  some  rent  outside  the  union. 

10.  Is  this  district  very  populous? — Yes,  it  is;  very. 

11.  Does  it,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  improvements  ?— Yes,  it  does ; but 
there  are  many  oi  the  tenantry  in  very  low  circumstances,  who  cannot  afford  to  improve 
it  . many  of  them  have  boggy  land,  and  wet  land,  and  have  not  the  means  of  improvement. 

12  What  are  the  manures  prmcipally  used  ?-Near  the  sea  they  use  the  sea  manure 
mostly ; very  remote  they  use  lime,  and  they  make  a compost  when  they  cannot  afford  to 
buy  lime.  There  arc  very  many  thatched  houses,  and  much  of  the  straw ‘goes  to  thatch  the 
houses,  and  sometimes  the  people  are  obliged  to  sell  some  of  their  straw 

13.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  in  this  district  ?— There  are  very  many  small 
ones,  llie  general  size  is  about  twenty  acres. 

tw  „ISfl3‘  W®  f™1'  aei'es?— Tiey  are  all  English  acres  in  this  division,  ■within 
three  or  four  nnles  of  the  town ; thereto  Waterford  or  Carrick  there  is  a large  acre. 

15.  Are  there  many  farms  hold  m common  or  in  joint  tenancy ?_Not  very  many;  the 
people  have  got  out  of  that.  The  tenants  used  to  be  backward  in  paying ; it  was  the  case, 
but  it  is  not  now.  1 J ° 

man“r  is  ?te  r?nt  !n  district  ?— It  is  fixed  by  proposal  and  private 

contiam.  here  there  is  a farm  to  he  let  there  are  many  applicants,  aiid  there  is  more 
than  the  value  offered  to  get  into  possession,  because  the  population  is  so  great.  The 
people  are  waiting  the  last  year  or  two,  thinking  there  would  lie  some  arrangement  made 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  by  the  government. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district  ?— Thore  are  town-fields 
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that  pay  from  £3  to  £4,  the  small  farms  outside  the  town  from  £2  to  £2  10s.,  and  then  24 th  Sept.,  1844. 
limestone  land  a few  miles  off,  from  30s.  to  £2.  and  then  further  off,  24s.  or  25s.  - — 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation '? — The  823. 

letting  value  is  a great  deal  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation.  Mr*  Thomas  Po"'ei 

19.  Can  you  say  how  much  ?— No.  In  many  cases  they  allow  all  the  poor  rate,  and  the 
people  are  satisfied. 

20.  Do  they  pay  rent  more  than  double  the  valuation  ?— They  are  hound  to  pay  more 
than  double  the  valuation  ; in  some  cases  not  double  : but  there  are  very  few  that  have  it 
at  so  small  a rent  as  the  valuation. 

21.  What  class  of  persons  is  usually  employed  to  value  the  land  for  the  taxes'? — Gentle- 
men farmers,  or  sometimes  gentlemen  who  have  no  farms. 

22.  What  proportion  docs  the  valuation  for  the  county  rates  bear  to  the  setting  value  ? 

The  valuators  for  the  county  rates  were  ordered  by  the  grand  jury  not  to  value  the  lands 
higher  than  £2  the  statute  acre,  and  that  comes  very  fair  near  the  towns,  because  they  are 
worth  it,  and  some  of  the  town-fields  are  worth  more. 

23.  Then  do  I understand  you  that  the  lands  generally  throughout  the  district  are  set  at 
about  the  sum  at  which  they  are  valued  for  the  county  valuation?— Yes,  except  near  the 
towns. 

24.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — It  used  to  be 
demanded  some  years  since  sooner  than  it  is  now.  Now  it  is  not  demanded  till  it  is  near 
six  months  due,  excepting  where  there  is  poor  land,  or  distressed  people. 

25.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  ?— 

Yes  ; some  of  the  landlords,  when  they  want  money,  draw  bills  upon  the  tenants,  and  leave 
them  at  the  bank.  The  tenants  buy  the  stamp,  and  they  pay  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  at 
the  same  time. 

26.  When  is  the  bill  drawn  ? — It  is  drawn  may  be  tlu-ec  or  six  months  after  the  rent  is 
due.  Indeed  this  year  I have  advanced  some  money  for  the  tenants,  and  I do  not  ask  them 
to  give  me  their  bill  until  such  time  sis  they  have  their  corn,  and  are  prepared  to  meet 
the  bills. 

27.  Do  those  bills  go  into  the  bank? — Yes,  immediately,  and  I send  many  to  Dublin,  or 
France,  or  wherever  the  people  are. 

28. ’  When  you  have  made  advances  of  money  for  the  tenants,  does  the  bank  wait  for  the 
money  ? — That  is  my  own  private  money. 

29.  Does  each  man  pass  his  note  for  himself,  or  do  several  tenants  join  in  the  note? — 

In  some  cases  they  join,  and  in  some  cases  they  do  not.  Upon  some  farms  one  tenant  is 
better  off  than  another,  and  in  somo  cases  there  are  some  more  successful  and  able  to  meet 
their  payments  than  others ; one  may  be  able  to  pay  up,  and  the  other  may  not  have  any 
money. 

30.  In  the  case  of  a tenant  not  so  solvent  as  others,  do  you  accept  his  note,  or  require 
him  to  get  others  to  join  him  ? — Any  man  that  pays  mo  rent  I do  not  require  any  security. 

I draw  myself  upon  him,  and  if  he  is  not  ready  at  the  time  I would  renew  it  for  him. 

31.  When  you  advance  your  own  money,  what  interest  do  you  charge  ? — I charge  nothing 
for  it,  and  even  with  some  of  them  1 wait  half  or  three-quarters  of  a year  for.  When  they 
pass  their  bill,  I only  draw  for  half  a year’s  rent,  and  let  the  rest  stand  over  till  they  are 
able  to  pay  me. 

32.  Do  you  chargo  any  interest  for  the  money  you  lend  them  ? — No,  I do  not  charge 
any  thing. 

33.  Docs  the  tenant  depend  for  bis  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? — Very  few. 

The  loan  funds  are  generally  small  things.  There  are  some  of  the  poor  people  who  go  to 
the  loan  funds.  They  do  not  practice  them  much  here — they  do  in  other  quarters ; but 
they  think  it  better  to  go  to  the  great  banks,  and  to  have  three  months  to  pay  it  in,  and 
pay  it  together,  rather  than  weekly. 

34.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  loan  fund  ? — It  docs  good  to  the  poor ; they  can  turn  it 
to  good  purposes. 

35.  When  a tenant  cannot  pay,  what  mode  do  you  usually  adopt  ? — We  let  them  be  in 
axrear  for  a time,  and  wait  till  better  times.  I do  not  distrain  any — it  is  getting  out  of 
custom  ; what  is  done  mostly  is  ejectment. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — The  middlemen  are  falling  away  very  fist ; when  any  property  comes  into  a 
man’s  hands,  he  does  not  like  to  let  in  strangers. 

37.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  ? — I manage  property  under  the  courts. 

38.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  tenants  on  those  estates  compared  to  others  ? — They 
are  much  the  same  ; we  can  give  them  six  months  to  pay  their  rent  at  any  time. 

39.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — There  me  many 
tenants  who  have  no  leases,  who  hold  at  the  landlord’s  option,  and  that  is  very  much  against 
them ; they  are  not  in  a condition  to  manure  or  improve,  in  consequence  of  not  having  a 
term  in  their  land. 

40.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  get  leases  ? — They  would  be  very 
glad  to  get  leases. 

41.  Why  is  it  that  they  do  not  get  them  ? — Some  time  since  some  people  used  to  vote 
against  their  landlords ; and  the  landlords  do  not  give  leases  in  consequence  of  those 
circumstances,  that  they  may  be  able  to  turn  them  out  if  they  do  not  agree  with  them. 

.42.  liy  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  generally  effected? — By 
the  gentlemen  who  have  long  leases  of  their  farms.  There  are  some  landlords  who  assist 
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the  tenants  to  build,  and  others  give  them  little  or  nothing.  The  only  improving  people 
are  gentlemen  who  have  estates.  Some  gentlemen  allow  their  farmers  tor  draining  and  for 
building — but  very  many  do  not. 

43.  Are  there  more  that  allow  them  than  there  used  to  be  ? — There  are  some  that  arc 
more  in  the  habit  of  it. 

44.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Not  veiy  customary 
in  the  country ; and  even  where  it  is  done,  it  is  only  in  a case  of  distress  ; and  if  he  owes 
arrears,  the  purchaser  pays  it,  and  it  goes  to  the  landlord. 

45.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  are  no  great 
improvements  in  this  district ; we  have  no  farming  society,  nor  any  agricultural  school. 

46.  Has  there  been  any  turning  out  of  tenants,  in  order  to  make  large  farms  ? — Yes, 
there  have  been  a good  many  tenants  turned  out  in  a place  called  Ivnockroad ; they  are 
turned  out  of  the  land,  and  put  into  cabins,  though  they  are  willing  to  pay  all  their  arrears, 
and  give  the  full  value  for  their  land ; but  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it.  There 

was  a part  of  a dwelling-house  burnt  at  the  time  the  trials  were  going  on  at  Waterford 

the  tenant  had  a lease,  and  the  landlord  was  trying  to  break  it. 

47.  Who  was  the  landlord  ? — Mr.  Baker,  I believe,  of  Cork.  And  there  was  a horse’s  leg 
broken  about  a fortnight  ago  on  the  lands  of  Bebbcrly,  belonging  to  William  Kiley.  He 
took  some  land  from  which  the  people  were  ejected  and  turned  out — he  used  to  keep  a 
brood  mare  ; but  he  got  a horse  from  a neighbour,  it  was  put  upon  the  land,  and  its  leg 
was  broken  in  the  night.  It  was  very  like  his  own  mare,  and  it  was  considered  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  his  taking  these  people’s  land.  Mr.  Arthur  Usher,  of  Ballysaggartmoro, 
ejected  some  people  near  this. 

48.  When  was  that  ? — About  a month  since.  There  was  one  of  them  came  to  a settle- 
ment— the  rest  are  out. 

49.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ? — I believe  seventeen  families  in  all,  but  only  four 
farmers  were  living  there ; there  were  a great  many  small  tenants. 

50.  Was  it  for  non-payment  of  rent  that  they  were  ejected  ? — Yes  ; but  I know  that  the 
rent  of  the  land  was  too  dear.  It  is  said  that  there  were  170  people  turned  out,  and  I believe 
there  was  that  number : there  were  four  farmers,  and  their  families,  and  their  under-tenants. 

51.  What  quantity  of  ground  was  there? — About  400  acres. 

52.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Yes,  it  does ; there  are 
not  many  of  the  landlords  opposing  it.  I wrote  to  one  of  the  landlords  for  whom  I am 
acting,  to  say  that  the  people  were  marrying  their  children  and  dividing  the  land,  and  he 
made  no  objection  to  it. 

53.  Where  does  the  landlord  live  ? — In  Youghal. 

54.  Who  is  the  agent  of  Mr.  Usher  of  Ballysaggaitmore  ? — Mr.  John  Cranitch,  of 
Tallow. 

55.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
larger  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — They  pay  the  rent  better,  but  where  the  land  is  very 
much  divided  they  cannot. 

56.  Should  you  say  the  small  tenants  pay  worse  than  the  large  ones  ? — Upon  a farm 
that  is  set  and  managed  well,  they  are  more  comfortable,  and  the  people  pay  better. 

57.  Which  do  you  think  are  set  highest— the  small  farms  or  the  large  ones? — The  small 
ones  ; there  are  so  many  people  applying  for  them. 

58.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourer  ? — The  labourers  employed  by  the  gentlemen 
and  by  farmers,  who  get  daily  employment,  are  well  off;  but  those  who  do  not  are  in  very 
low  circumstances. 

59.  What  do  those  who  have  got  daily  employment  generally  get  ? — In  the  country  6d. 
a day  and  their  diet,  and  in  towns  they  give  them  lOd.  or  12 d.  without  diet.  The 
farmers  in  the  country  give  6 A a day  and  diet  to  the  wife  as  well.  They  make  that  agree- 
ment. When  they  are  setting  potatoes  and  binding  corn  they  want  women  more  than  the 
men. 

60.  By  whom  are  the  labourers  cottages  built  and  repaired  ? — Generally  by  the  farmers 
or  by  the  gentlemen  that  they  work  for. 

.61.  Have  they  any  gardens? — Yes,  they  have  kitchen  gardens.  The  farmer  generally 
gives  land,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  give  them  gardens  for  the  use  Of  the  family. 

62.  If  they  want  any  more  land  for  potatoes,  what  do  they  in  general  pay  for  it? — 
According  if  the  farmer  manures  it  they  pay  higher  than  if  they  manure  it  for  themselves. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  they  get  it  for  little  or  nothing  if  they  put  manure  upon  it. 

. 6S-  what  d(>  they  pay  if  the  farmer  manures  it  ?— They  pay  £5  or  £6  for  the  small  acre 
if  the  farmer  manures  it. 

64.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ?— Not  very  many.  There  was  Mr.  Welsh, 
who  was  murdered  on  the  road. 

65.  When  did  that  take  place  ?— About  two  years  ago. 

66.  W hat  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  that  ? — He  ejected  a good  many  tenants. 

6 1 . W hat  are  the  fees  usually  paid  to  the  bailiffs  or  drivers  for  enforcing  the  rent  ? — 
From  2s.  Gel.  to  4s.  6d.  for  distraining  and  driving. 

68.  Do  they  often  proceed  to  sell  the  distress  ?— Very  seldom.  It  is  getting  out  of 
custom.  They  do  not  like  the  public  sales  and  canting. 

69.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  the  agents  on  granting  leases?— No,  I never  hear  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  only  Lord  Doneraile’s  agent.  He  has  several  thousand  acres  near 
Waterford.  He  had  some  land  to  set ; and  I could  hear  the  tenants  say  that  they  paid  the 
agent  £1  an  acre.  I never  heard  it  before  or  since. 
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70.  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — The  tenants  told  me  so. 

7 1 . What  is  the  name  of  the  agent  ? — Colonel  Hill  is  his  agent.  He  is  a colonel  in  the 
army,  I believe. 

72.  Where  does  he  live  ? — Near  Doneraile,  in  tlie'county  of  Cork.  I never  heard  of  any 
agent  getting  any  such  fees  before. 

73.  Is  there  any  fee  usually  given  on  granting  a lease  ? — No  fee  at  all. 

74.  Nor  on  accepting  a proposal,  or  admitting  a tenant  ?— No,  there  is  not  upon  the 
properties  about  here. 

75.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  the  district  ? — The  25th  of 
March  is  the  usual  period. 

76.  When  is  the  county  cess  paid? — .lust  at  the  time  of  the  assizes.  They  begin  some 
time  before.  The  baronies  are  largo  and  they  are  trying  to  collect  it ; but  they  do  not  push 
hard  till  the  assizes  approach. 

77.  When  is  the  landlords  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  the  rent 
is  paying,  the  tenant  produces  his  duplicate  of  the  poor  rate,  and  it  is  deducted. 

78.  Is  it  the  first,  payment  of  rent  after  the  rate  is  paid  ? — The  first  payment  of  rent 
after  the  rate  is  paid.  The  rate  may  be  struck  some  time  before  it  is  paid ; but  the  first 
rent  paid  after  the  rate  is  paid. 

79.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  ? — None. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Michael  O’Brien,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Ballytra.  I am  a grazier  and  fanner,  occupying  700  acres 
of  land  in  the  county  of  W aterford,  and  one  of  the  guardians  appointed  by  the  Dungarvan 
hoard  of  guardians  to  meet  the  commissioners. 

2.  How  far  is  your  residence  from  this  town  ? — Two  miles  from  the  road  here. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  it  ? — 
The  extent  of  the  Dungarvan  union  is  thirty  miles  by  fifteen,  two-thirds  of  winch  land  is 
arable,  and  one-third  mountain ; the  population  I do  not  know.  It  affords,  in  my  opinion, 
opportunities  for  extensive  improvements,  which  cannot  be  effected  for  want  of  capital  and 
encouraging  landlords. 

4.  Is  agriculture  improving  ? — I consider  agriculture  is  improving  in  many  instances — 
draining,  rotation  of  crops,  in  very  few  instances,  except  amongst  the  aristocracy ; the  pre- 
vailing manure  is  lime,  and  sea  manure  along  the  coast.  There  are  no  agricultural  societies 
or  schools  in  this  union ; the  landed  proprietors  do  not  encourage  them. 

5.  Is  there  much  draining  ? — It  is  very  general,  and  the  landlords  are  encouraging  it. 

6.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms? — The  size  of  the  farms  is  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  English  acres,  that  is  on  the  average. 

7.  What  is  the  size  you  generally  meet  with? — About  twenty  acres.  The  mode  of  cul- 
ture is  mostly  on  the  old  system,  green  crops  and  house-feeding  being  very  seldom  met 
with.  Labourers  are  very  scaroo  in  this  union,  and  the  work  could  not  bo  done  only  for 
the  Cork  and  Kerry  men. 

8.  What  are  the  people  principally  employed  about  ? — Labourers  are  very  scarce  in  this 
county ; the  principal  men  the  farmers  employ  between  this  and  Waterford  are  the  Kerry 
men. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — The  valuation 
of  land  has  become  general  in  this  union  of  late ; the  rent  is  acreable.  Valuators  of  lane 
are  generally  most  respectable  gentlemen  farmers,  who  had  been  employed  on  the  rent- 
charge  and  poor  law  valuations. 

10.  What  is  the  average  rent  of  the  land? — The  average  rent  of  the  second  class  land 
is  £2 ; the  third  class,  £1 ; and  the  fourth  class,  15s.  per  English  acre.  The  tenant’s  rent 
is  higher  than  the  poor  law  or  the  tithe  composition  valuations.  The  rent  is  usually 
demanded  six  months  after  it  becomes  due. 

11.  How  much  higher  is  the  rent  than  the  poor  law  valuation  in  general  ? — It  is  lower 
in  general  than  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenants.  I could  not  exactly  swear  how  much 
lower. 

12.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  thought  an  equable  one — equally  high  upon  all  classes  of 
land  ? — It  varies  ; it  is  impossible  to  get  two  men  to  go  over  the  land,  and  another  to  go 
over  it  after  them  and  to  agree  : they  cannot  do  it. 

, 13.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  tenantry? — Yes; 
the  distressed  landlords  get  bills  from  the  tenants,  and  lodge  them  in  the  bank  for  three 
months,  and  then  they  are  paid  by  the  tenants. 

14.  Who  pays  the  stamp  and  interest? — I do  not  know;  it  is  a thing  I do  not  do 
myself. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — If  they  have 
any  interest  in  the  land  they  are  ejected ; if  they  have  no  interest  they  are  distrained.  If 
land  is  held  under  the  real  value,  the  landlord  will  take  a sharp  turn  and  put  them  out  by 
ejectment,  and  then  they  must  leave  the  land  altogether. 

16.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  accous.t,  or  up  to  a particular  day? — Some  of 
them  give  receipts  on  account,  holding  over  the  arrears  for  years,  and  afterwards  popping 
on  the  tenant  and  calling  for  a settlement  of  the  account. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ?— The  tenants  in  general  are  under  the  proprietor ; the  middle- 
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24*A  Sqit.,  1844.  man  is  nearly  clone  away  with.  The  tenants  under  the  courts  are  the  worst  oft’  in  these 

times,  the  land  being  set  up  to  auction  at  the  end  of  a seven  years’  lease,  which  prevents 

8Z&.  the  tenants  from  making  any  permanent  improvements.  If  the  term  under  the  courts  was 

Mr.  Michael  O’Brien.  ma(je  twenty-one  years,  it  would  add  greatly  to  the  improvements  of  such  lands ; in  fact,  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  we  have  to  complain  of  in  these  times.  There  are  many 
lands  under  the  courts,  and  the  term  some  time  ago  was.  only  three  years— then  it  was 
extended  to  seven : and  if  a man  makes  improvements,  he  is  certain  when  his  land  goes  to 
auction  that  bidders  may  come  and  hid  against  him. 

18.  What  would  you  think,  if  instead  of  putting  it  up  to  auction  itwas  let  at  avaluation? 

It  is  the  only  thing.  I have  some  land  myself,  and  it  was  given  me  at  a valuation  by  the 
Chancellor.  They  got  two  sworn  gentlemen  to  value  it. 

19.  Was  that  lately? — In  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

20.  Did  you  take  that  land  by  proposal  under  the  courts  ? — No,  by  valuation.  It  is 
only  Lately  it  was  discovered  that  it  could  be  effected  in  that  way,  and  it  was  by  the  merest 
chance  I discovered  it  from  the  lawyer,  and  since  that  I have  laid  out  £200  in  houses. 

21.  What  lease  have  you? — Only  seven  years  of  this  laud;  it  had  been  in  my  father-in- 
law’s  family  for  centimes. 

22.  Is  it  the  property  of  a minor,  or  under  the  courts  on  account  of  debts  ? — It  is  on 
account  of  debts.  / It  was  the  property  of  some  bank  in  Waterford  which  failed  some  forty 
or  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  under  the  courts  ever  since.  There  was  a lease  of  sixty- 
one  years  my  father  had  of  the  land,  and  it  expired  three  years  ago,  and  then  I took  it  again 
under  the  courts. 

23.  By  whom  in  general  throughout  the  district  are  permanent  improvements  effected; 
by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — The  landlords  in  this  country,  some  of  them  are 
very  encouraging,  they  give  timber  and  slates ; and  there  is  the  agent  of  Lord  Cremorne, 
he  has  become  a very  good  agent,  Mr.  James  Galway — he  is  one  of  the  best  men  we  have. 
He  has  adopted  a most  capital  plan.  IIo  takes  the  improvements  into  his  own  hand,  and 
oversees  the  work  and  pays  out  the  money  to  them. 

24.  How  does  he  manage  about  the  rent  to  ho  paid  for  it  afterwards  ? — It  is  all  set  by 
valuation. 

25.  Who  are  employed  to  value  it  ? — Some  of  the  respectable  farmers. 

26.  Do  they  value  it  before  or  after  those  improvements  are  made  ? — Before  the  improve- 
ments ; the  outlay  is  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all. 

27.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  the  farms  in  tlie  district? — They  would  do  it  if 
possible,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  it.  Wc  have  got  the  Tipperary  system  of  letting 
every  man  remain  upon  his  own  ground  if  lie  pays  his  rent ; but  still  they  are  not  so 
desperate  in  that  case  as  the  Tipperary  people. 

28.  Have  any  agrarian  outrages  occurred  in  the  district?— Very  few.  If  a landlord  wants 
a place,  he  must  satisfy  the  tenant  in  some  way  or  other. 

29.  In  case  of  a middleman’s  lease  expiring,  what  is  usually  done  with  the  under- 
tenants ?— They  give  the  land  to  the  under-tenants. 

30.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  arc  getting  richer  in  the  world?— I declare  they  are  scarcely  getting  richer. 
The  expenses  of  the  tithe  composition,  and  the  county  cess,  and  poor  rates  are  so  heavy, 
and  getting  more  and  more  heavy,  it  takes  away  a great  part  of  the  profit.  I know  it  does 
of  mine.  I pay  very  high  county  rates,  and  the  rent-charge  and  all. 

3 L.  Are  the  small  tenants  getting  richer  in  the  world  ? — No,  they  are  not,  the  subdivision 
of  land  is  so  great. 

32.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  ? — Indeed  they  are  much  in  the  same  state  as  I have 
always  seen  them. 

33.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  here  ? — Very  much. 

34.  How  much  do  they  pay  an  acre? — It  varies  according  t,o  the  quality  and  character; 
from  £7  to  £5  on  acre — in  some  instances  higher.  There  are  no  people  so  oppressive  as 
the  peasantry  are  to  each  other. 

35.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes — for 
example,  the  estates  of  absentee  and  resident  proprietors  ? — The  greatest  difference  prevails 
m the  management  of  estates.  If  the  landlord  and  agent  are  well  disposed  towards  the 
tenants,  and  give  them  the  land  at  a fair  valuation,  no  outrage  takes  place  on  such  estates. 

36.  What  are  the  usual  fees  to  the  bailiff  or  driver  for  driving  ? — Four  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

37.  Do  they  often  sell  the  distress? — No,  very  seldom,  for  the  landlords  are  afraid  to  sell 
the  distress.  It  makes  the  landlord  very  unpopular. 

38.  Are  there  any  fees  to  agents  on  taking  out  leases  or  accepting  proposals? — Indeed 
there  are.  If  an  agent  is  a proper  man,  there  should  be  no  fees ; but  some  agents  get  fees 
privately,  and  give  a preference.  I have  some  instances  of  it  being  found  to  be  the  case. 

39.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes,  I know  of  several. 
There  was  a system  of  paying  the  agent  a fee  when  a lease  was  executed. 

40.  To  what  amount  ?— According  to  the  quantity  of  land— £5,  £10,  £20,  or  £30, 
according  to  the  usefulness  of  the  agent  to  the  tenant. 

i Is  t,lat  sti^  a general  thing,  the  giving  these  fees? — Not  so  much  so.  They  are 
■ To  axn  • fly’  and  the  aScnts  ai'°  morc  respectable  than  they  were. before. 

42.  When  is  the  county  cess  usually  collected  in  the  district  ?— Generally  in  the  spring/ 
before  the  spring  assizes  and  before  the  summer  assizes  ; but  the  county  cess  is  the  thing  we 
complain  of.  In  the  last  presentment  I see  an  enormous  sum,  £4,000,  for  a temporary  • 
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bridge  across  the  Blackwater,  and  our  county  charges  are  enormous.  The  greatest  grievance 
to  be  complained  of  is  the  rent-charge  and  tithes,  county  cess,  and  poor  rates.  The  rent- 
charge  ought  to  be  disposed  of,  as  Mr.  O’Connell  directs,  for  charitable  purposes — that  is 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Catholics;  and  as  to  the  county  cess,  that  the  power  should  be  token 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  grand  jury  altogether,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners. 
The  police,  who  are  doing  the  duty  of  the  army  and  police,  should  he  paid  by  government, 
and  not  to  have  the  different  counties  pay  half.  Two-thirds  of  the  county  charges  should 
be  paid  by  the  landlords.  The  grand  jury  is  a body  selected  by  the  sheriff,  not  appointed 
by  any  class  of  the  population.  That  is  a question  that  has  been  discussed  a good  deal 
among  the  gentlemen.  But  as  to  the  grand  jury  laws,  and  the  grand  jurors,  each  of  them 
wants  a job  ; and  in  general  they  vote  for  each  other’s  jobs  in  succession. 

43.  Do  you  mean  to  swear,  as  you  have  already  stated,  that  each  grand  juror  is  desirous 
of  carrying  a job  for  himself? — Certainly  I do.  I do  not  say  that  the  entire  do ; hut  several 
of  them.  1 know  half  of  them  that  do  not  interfere  in  it.  There  are  a few  of  them  tliat  do. 

44.  Having  expressed  a strong  opinion  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  grand  jurors,  are 
you  enabled  to  state  in  respect  of  what  amount  of  presentments  the  grand  jury  have  any 
discretion  whatever  ? — They  have  discretion  as  to  the  entire  rate,  and  as  to  levying  it. 

45.  Are  you  aware  of  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  that  it  is  compulsory  upon  the  grand 
jury  to  levy  ? — Sure  do  they  not  levy  the  entire  ? 

46.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  it  it  is  compulsory  on  them  to  levy  ? — I cannot  say  exactly. 

47.  Can  they  refuse  the  constabulary  ? — Certainly  not. 

48.  Are  there  not  many  other  instances  like  that  that  they  must  present  ? — Yes. 

49.  Then  answer  the  question  what  proportion  of  the  grand  jury  cess  is  there  that  the 
judge  will  fiat  whether  the  grand  jury  like  it  or  not  ? — 1 could  not  say  exactly. 

50.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  pains  to  ascertain  it? — No,  I have  not.  I think  there  are 
very  few  that  are  not  compulsory,  except  roads. 

51.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  road  presentments  in  this  county  hear  to  the 
remainder  ? — No,  I do  not. 

52.  Did  you  ever  act  as  one  of  the  selected  cess-payers  ? — Constantly.  1 am  cess-payer 
in  two  baronies. 

53.  Is  it  not  in  your  power  to  stop  some  of  these  presentments  which  you  think  so 
discreditable  ? — There  are  very  few  of  the  cess-payors  sufficiently  independent  to  come  iu 
and  oppose  the  landlords. 

54.  How  would  the  matter  be  managed  by  putting  the  roads  under  the  hands  of  commis- 
sioners ? — I do  not  know.  There  might  he  a mode  adopted  by  the  engineer  to  the  com- 
missioners. There  was  a statement  that  appeared  in  one  of  the  papers  which  I got  printed 
agreeing  very  much  with  my  sentiments  as  to  the  county  cess,  which  I beg  to  hand  in. 

Grand  Jury  Cess. — The  rate-payers  of  the  several  counties  through  Ireland  are  about  to  meet  to 
memorial  the  grand  juries  at  the  next  assises  to  reduce  the  number  and  salaries  of  their  county  officers 
proportionate  to  these  very  depressed  times,  as  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent  or  taxes  with  the 
poor  rate  (a  new  burden  to  the  farmers).  It  is  also  in  contemplation  to  reduce  the  fees  on  the  collec- 
tion from  9rf.  to  6d.  in  the  pound,  which  is  adequate  payment,  and  to  have  only  one  county  surveyor 
for  every  two  counties,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  assistant  surveyors,  and  altogether  to  do  away 
with  the  situations  of  treasurer  and  coroner,  being  mere  sinecure  places.  The  duties  of  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures  to  be  performed  by  the  police,  and  that  of  clerks  of  the  crown  by  the  clerks  of 
the  peace,  and  the  surgeons  of  the  workhouses  to  attend  the  gaols,  without  any  additional  salaries.  It 
is  supposed  a saving  of  at  least  £5,000  a yeur  to  each  county  can  be  very  well  effected ; and  it  is  high 
time  for  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  to  arouse  from  their  lethargy,  and  carry  into  effect  this  most  desirable 
reduction. 

February  20,  1 844. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 

Mr.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  sworn  ami  examined. 

1.  Where  do  yon  live? — At  Knockagrana,  within  two  miles  of  this  town. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes,  and  grazier. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  hold  there  ? — I hold  forty  acres  there  from  Mr.  Shaw. 

4.  Do  you  hold  any  other  land  ? — Yes,  I hold  twelve  acres  of  land  at  Ballynalashery. 

5.  How  far  is  that  from  this  ?— Three  miles.  I held  it  under  an  accepted  proposal  from 
my  landlord’s  present  agent,  Mr.  Walter  John  Carcw. 

6.  Who  is  the  landlord  ? — Sir  John  Nugent  Humble,  who  lives  two  miles  from  the 
town. 

7.  Where  does  Walter  John  Carew  reside  ? — Loskeran,  near  this  town. 

[ The  witness  produced  and  handed  in  the  following  proposal : — ] 

“ Sir, — I hereby  do  promise  and  agree  to  pay  unto  Walter  John  Carew,  esq.,  the  sum  of  £3  5s. 
sterling  an  acre  for  each  and  every  acre  contained  in  the  quarter  ground  on  the  lands  of  Ballyna- 
lashery, called  the  dairy  ground,  after  deducting  out  of  the  said  land  the  two  acres  that  he  has  promised. 
Payment  to  be  made  every  29tli  day  of  September  and  the  25th  of  March  every  year,  during  the  term 
and  space  of  twenty-one  years  from  the  25th  day  of  March  last  past.  Given  under  my  hand  this  13th 
day  of  April,  1840.  Thomas  Fitzgerald.  Present,  Thomas  Foley.” 

“ I agree  to  accept  the  above  proposal,  and  execute  a lease  on  said  terms  when  required. 

“ Walter  John  Carew.” 
[A  paper  attached  to  the  proposal  stated — ] 

■.  “Thomas  Fitzgerald  holds  under  Sir  John  Nugent  Humble,  hart.,  twelve  acres  of  ground  at 
Ballynalashery;  Walter  John  Carew. 

" Dungarvan,  26th  January,  1841.” 
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8.  How  long  did  you  pay  rent  for  that  laud  ? — I paid  rent  for  it  two  years,  and  I have 
the  receipts  from  Mr.  Carew  for  it. 

[The  witness  produced  two  receipts,  one  of  them  being  dated  the  21st  of  December,  for 
half  a year’s  rent,  £19  10s.,  due  the  29th  of  September  last  past;  the  other  being 
dated  the  31  si  of  December,  1842,  being  a receipt  for  £28,  not  specifying  the  time  fen- 
which  it  was  paid.] 

9.  Did  you  continue  to  pay  your  rent  regularly  ? — Yes,  until  they  became  cross  and 
would  not  take  it. 

10.  When  did  this  take  place  that  they  refused  to  take  the  rent  t— September  twelve 
months. 

11.  Who  refused  it  at  that  time?— Sir  Nugent  Humble  and  Mr.  Carew,  both  of  them. 
I offered  to  pay  them  the  rent,  and  brought  it  to  them,  and  they  would  not  take  it. 

12.  Have  you  ever  applied  to  them  to  give  you  a lease  ? — No,  I did  not.  I thought  the 
proposal  sufficient. 

13.  Had  you  ever  held  under  any  lease  from  the  same  party  before  r— -No,  I had  not. 

14.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  refusing  to  take  the  rent  ? — They  said  they  should  not 
take  it  from  me  ; that  they  would  get  it  from  the  people  upon  the  ground,  that  had  the 
dairy  ground  from  me.  They  wanted  to  get  the  whole  themselves,  and  not  to  leave  any  of 
it  to  me.  They  believed  I had  some  interest  in  it  for  setting  it  as  dairy  ground. 

15.  Did  you  yourself  occupy  the  whole  of  that  land  immediately  after  you  took  it  from 
Mr.  Carew  ? — Yes,  I did,  and  then  I let  it  out  to  tenants. 

16.  How  long  did  you  occupy  it  yourself? — For  twelve  months. 

17.  What  did  you  do  with  it  afterwards  ? — There  are  little  houses  upon  it,  and  it  is  daily 
ground,  and  I let  it  to  the  tenants. 

18.  What  rent  did  those  tenants  undertake  to  pay  you? — Five  pounds  an  acre  for  the 
dairy  ground,  to  take  one  year’s  crop  away,  and  leave  it  to  me  afterwards. 

19.  Were  they  to  break  it  up? — It  was  broken  up  ; it  was  all  under  tillage. 

20.  Who  built  the  houses  upon  the  ground? — Myself.  There  was  a house  built  there 
before  me,  and  I built  two  little  houses.  I gave  them  a quarter  of  an  acre  to  build  the 
houses. 

21.  When  did  you  give  them  the  quarter  of  an  acre?— Two  years  ago  one,  and  a year 
and  a half  ago  the  other. 

.22.  When  you  went  into  possession  was  any  thing  said  about  your  letting  it  or  not  letting 
it?— No. 

23.  Was  it  in  tillage  when  you  got  it? — It  was. 

24.  When  you  let  the  laud  and  the  houses  were  built,  was  the  landlord  or  agent  aware 
of  it? — No,  they  were  not.  I did  not  tell  them  any  thing  about  it.  1 let  the  land  to  as 
much  advantage  as  I could. 

25.  How  far  does  the  agent  live  from  the  land  you  occupied  ? — Ho  lives  about  six  miles 
from  where  the  farm  was.  Sir  Nugent  does  not  live  more  than  two  miles  from  it. 

26.  Did  either  Sir  Nugent  or  his  agent  say  any  thing  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  having 
let  the  land  or  built  the  houses  when  they  refused  to  take  the  rent  ? — These  houses  were 
built  then ; and  they  told  me  not  to  build  any  more,  and  I did  not. 

27.  When  did  they  tell  you  not  to  build  any  more  ? — Two  years  ago. 

28.  Did  they  say  any  thing  to  you  at  that  time  about  the  houses  that  bad  been  built  ? — 
No  ; they  told  me  not  to  build  any  more. 

29.  Was  that  all  that  passed  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

30.  Has  any  thing  taken  place  between  you  since  they  refused  to  take  the  rent ; have 
you  applied  to  them? — Yes  ; and  they  would  not  let  the  tenants  pay  me,  and  I distrained 
the  tenants,  and  then  Sir  Nugent  came  and  became  security  and  took  the  cattle  out  of  the 
pound.  I went  to  the  pound-keeper  the  day  of  the  auction,  and  inquired  for  the  cattle  I 
put  into  the  pound. 

31.  Was  there  any  replevin  taken  out  ? — No  ; but  Sir  Nugent  became  security,  and  then 
Sir  Nugent  took  the  cattle,  and  would  not  give  them  to  me  or  to  the  pound-keeper. 

32.  Have  any  proceedings  at  law  been  taken  since  ? — No  ; he  is  too  rich  a man  for  me  : 
I could  not  go  against  him. 

33.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  to  deprive  you  of  your  interest  in  the  farm  ? — No ; 
only  to  go  to  the  tenants  to  tell  them  not  to  pay  me. 

34.  Have  they  done  any  thing  to  you? — No,  they  have  not ; only  they  took  the  rent  to 
themselves. 

35.  We  understand  from  you  that  at  the  time  you  took  the  land  there  was  nothing  said 
about  under-letting  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  ?— No,  nothing. 

36.  Do  you  know  whether  the  occupying  tenants  have  since  then  continued  to  pay  the 
rent  to  the  landlord  ? — They  did  not  for  a time ; now  they  are  paying  it — some  of  them  ;• 
they  are  paying  them  the  whole,  and  I would  not  get  any  thing. 

37.  Did  the  head  landlord  offer  to  pay  you  for  the  houses  you  built? — No ; it  was  the 
people  living  in  the  houses  that  built  the  two  little  houses  that  I let  the  quarter  of  an 
acre  to. 

38.  You  did  not  build  any  yourself? — No,  I did  not. 

39.  Have  you  any  witness  to  their  promising  you  the  rent  ? — Yes ; and  they  paid  me  the 
rent  for  some  time. 

4Q.  Did  you  ever  process  any  one  of  them  for  the  rent  ? — Yes,  I did  one  of  them,  and 
recovered  it.  . 
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41.  Why  do  you  not  process  them  for  the  rent  now? — Because  they  pay  Sir  Nugent 
and  he  would  defend  them ; they  say  they  are  paying  the  head  landlord,  and  need  not 
mind  me. 

42.  Are  they  paying  the  head  landlord  the  rent  you  promised  to  pay  him,  or  are  they 
paying  him  the  rent  they  promised  to  pay  you  ? — They  are  paying  him  the  same  rent  they 
promised  to  pay  me. 

43.  You  wish  to  become  the  middleman? — Yes.  After  Sir  Nugent  took  the  cattle  out 
of  the  oound,  lie  went  and  seized  all  the  potatoes  and  every  thing  on  the  land  and  left 
them  there  and  would  not  cant  them,  and  some  of  them  were  taken  away  by  the  people, 
and  some  more  of  them  rotted  upon  the  ground. 

44.  When  did  this  occur? — At  the  last  crop,  about  this  time  twelve  months,  at  least 
at  the  digging  of  the  last  crop.  Then,  when  he  would  not  let  me  do  any  tiling,  I went  to 
him  and  offered  him  his  rent  and  he  would  not  take  it. 

45.  Did  you  offer  him  any  rent  at  the  time  he  took  these  proceedings  ? — Yes ; but  he 
would  not  take  it,  I wont  and  offered  it  to  him. 

46.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  usual  in  the  leases  which  are  granted  now  on  the  same 
property,  to  put  in  a clause  against  under-letting  the  land  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  ; because 
I see  all  the  tenants  in  the  country  arc  letting  and  doing  every  thing  they  can  to  make  a 
profit  of  it,  and  the  landlords  do  it  themselves. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 

Walter  John  Carew,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Loskeran. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  agent  to  Sir  Nugent  Humble  at 
present. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  so? — Since  lie  came  of  age,  which  was  in  May,  1840,  I 
think. 

4.  Were  you  engaged  in  the  management  of  the  property  before  he  came  of  age  ? — No ; 
I am  his  brother-in-law,  and  on  his  coming  of  age,  as  I had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  I asked 
him  for  the  agency. 

[ The  evidence  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald  was  read  to  the  witness.] 

5.  Having  heard  that  evidence,  have  you  any  observation  you  wish  to  make  ? — When 
this  man  got  the  ground,  he  commenced  a short  time  after  he  got  it  building  houses  upon 
it.  It  is  a considerable  way  from  me,  and  I knew  nothing  of  it.  Sir  Nugent  either  wrote 
to  me  or  sefit  a messenger,  which  I cannot  now  say.  He  intimated  to  me  that  this  man  was 
building  houses  upon  the  farm,  which  he  did  not  wish,  and  requested  me  to  go  to  him  and 
stop  the,  building.  I went  at  once,  and  the  houses  were  very  far  from  being  finished  when 
I went  to  him.  “ You  must  stop  the  building  of  these.”  “ That  is  a great  hardship,  sir,” 
said  lie.  “ Well.”  said  T,  “ Sir  Nugent  does  not  wish  to  have  a number  of  houses  built  on 
his  property,  and  he  will  not  allow  you  to  lmild.”  His  reply  was,  “I  know  the  way  that 
a man  can  pay  his  rent  best : why  should  a man  object  to  it?”  I left  him,  having  cautioned 
him  against  building  the  houses.  1 found  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  rent  from  him : he 
became  insolvent,  and  took  the  benefit  of  the  act ; he  went  to  gaol,  and  came  out,  under 
the  benefit  of  the  act.  To  my  knowledge  ho  never  occupied  the  ground  an  hour.  On  his 
getting  it  my  idea  is,  i do  not  say  this  positively,  but  I believe  he  never  grew  a crop  on 
the  ground ; he  set  it  out  to  cottier  tenants,  and  I,  as  I stated  before,  found  a great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  rent  from  him.  Sir  Nugent  sent  to  me  a message,  or  letter,  stating 
that  there  were  a number  of  complaints  he  understood  against  this  man,  and  begged  of  me 
to  go  and  distrain  tho  property,  which  I did.  His  interest  in  the  farm  was  put  up  to 
auction  after  ho  came  out  of  gaol,  under  tho  Insolvent  Act,  by  one  of  his  creditors.  The 
day  of  sale  Sir  Nugent  and  I attended.  Sir  Nugent  Humble  cautioned  any  man  to  bid, 
saying,  that  Fitzgerald  had  no  title  to  it— -that  I.  had  no  power  to  sign  the  accepted  pro- 
posal— that  he  had  no  title  to  the  ground ; and  as  he  conceived  him  to  be  a bad  tenant,  he 
would  not  consent  to  tho  interest  of  Fitzgerald  being  disposed  of,  and  there  was  nothing 
done  that  day.  Sometime  after  that,  I and  my  family  went  up  to  Dublin,  where  we  remained 
for  some  time — for  three  or  four  months.  On  my  return  I was  told  that  the  interest  of  the 
farm  had  been  sold,  and  that  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Anthony  Fitzgerald,  certainly  I was 
told  for  Sir  Nugent.  I called  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Fitzgerald  for  the  rent  which  was  then 
due,  and  he  put  me  off,  saying  he  would  pay  me  at  this  time,  or  that  time,  and  another.  I 
told  this  to  Sir  Nugent,  and  liis  reply  to  me  was,  you  are  to  look  to  the  ground  for  the 
rent.  I then  went  to  the  tenants,  rather  I sent  to  the  tenants,  and  told  them  that  as 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  the  tenant,  would  not  pay  the  rent,  I should  be  here  in  Dungarvan ; 
they  were  to  come  in  and  pay  me  the  rent,  and  if  they  did  not,  I would  process  them  for 
the  amount.  They  came  in  to  me,  and  they  all  promised  to  pay  me,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man — there  was  one  that  did  not  promise  to  pay  me ; we  processed  them  all,  for  they 
did  not  pay  me,  though  they  had  promised.  I processed,  at  all  events,  the  majority  of 
them : we  got  decrees  against  them  all,  except  the  one  man  that  was  doubtful.  I could 
not  swear  he  promised  me,  though,  I believe,  he  did;  and  since  that  they  have  paid  me. 

6.  Do  you  yourself  know  any  tiling  of  the  transaction  of  distraining  the  cattle  ? — No, 
nothing  in  the  world ; I was  not  in  the  county  at  the  time  : I never  heard  till  this  evening 
that  he  distrained. 

7.  Acting  as  agent  for  Sir  Nugent,  have  you  not  signed  accepted  proposals  in  other 
eases,  which  it  was  considered  a part  of  the  duty  and  authority  of  an  agent  generally  to 
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do '? — I signed  two  or  three  when  I did  conceive  I had  the  authority  to  do  it ; and  as  to 
those,  I spoke  to  the  people  about  it,  and  they  gave  them  hack  to  me — I got  them  all  hack, 
I think  ; I only  signed  three  Fitzgeralds  and  two  others,  and  the  other  two  gave  them  back 
to  me  on  my  telling  them  that  they  were  of  no  use  to  them,  as  I had  understood  I had  not 
the  power  of  signing  the  proposal. 

8.  Did  you  ever  make  any  application  to  Anthony  Fitzgerald  in  reference  to  the  rent  ?— 
Never  ; he  told  me  himself  that  he  had  purchased  it  for  Sir  Nugent.  It  was  sold  by  the 
sheriff : I heard  that,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  case.  I was  not  present  at  the  sale.  My  own 
idea  is  that  the  ground  never  set  for  £5  an  acre. 

9.  But  it  would  be  lit  for  dairy  land  ? — It  is  ground  set  from  year  to  year  for  potato 
gardens.  Daily  land  and  con-acre  are  synonymous. 

. 10.  When  you  accepted  Fitzgerald’s  proposal,  was  it  understood  that  he  was  to  occupy 
the  land ; or  was  any  thing  said  by  him  as  to  the  subletting  of  it  ? — He  lived  close  to  Sir 
Nugent  Humble — the  house  was  close  to  it.  There  was  no  house  on  those  twelve  acres ; 
in  fact  the  way  he  came  to  get  them  was  this — he  had  a small  farm  of  about  eight  or  nine 
acres.  Sir  Nugent  Humble  had  a servant,  and  wished  to  get  those  eight  or  nine  acres ; and 
having  a small  cottage,  in  which  his  wife  was  living,  and  perhaps  an  acre  or  so,  he  said  to 
Sir  Nugent  he  would  be  very  glad  to  get  those  few  acres  that  Sir  Nugent  had.  “ Very 
well,”  says  Sir  Nugent,  “ I will  see  if  I can  manage  it and  Sir  Nugent  said  to  him,  “ I 
will  give  you  so  many  acres  down  at  BaUynalashery,  I want  to  give  these  to  my  servant.” 
The  other  man  was  satisfied ; but  it  was  decidedly  understood  by  Sir  Nugent  that  he 
would  not  build  a house  upon  it,  for  immediately  on  his  commencing  building,  I was  sent 
to  stop  him. 

11.  In  what  way  did  he  occupy  the  eight  or  nine  acres? — He  tilled  it  himself;  it  was 
immediately  adjoining  Iris  house. 

1 2.  About  what  distance  from  Thomas  Fitzgerald’s  house  were  the  twelve  acres  ? — Not 
more  than  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Clonmel,  Wednesday,  25th  September,  1844. 

Mr.  Thomas  Prendergast,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Clonmel. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A tanner  and  farmer. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  occupy  ? — I hold  something  about  seventy-one  Irish  acres. 

4.  In  what  county  do  you  hold  it  ? — The  county  of  Tipperary. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — Generally,  the  neighbourhood  surrounding  this  town  and  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

(i.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  or  otherwise  ? — I believe  the 
people  have  improved  in  agriculture,  but  they  have  not  capital ; if  they  had  capital,  they 
have  the  disposition  to  improve,  but  the  want  of  capital  has  prevented  them. 

7.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — No,  not 
exactly  here  in  this  neighbourhood ; there  is  no  one  nearer  than  Piltown.  There  are  several 
through  the  country,  but  not  in  this  part  of  the  county. 

8.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal,  or  valuation? — Generally  by 
proposal.  There  is  very  little  land  let  in  this  country  by  valuation. 

9.  In  cases  of  proposal,  is  it  usual  to  give  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  is  there  a 
preference  to  the  occupying  tenant? — I think,  and  have  reason  to  know,  and  am  positive, 
that  the  highest  bidder  is  the  person  likely  to  get  it ; there  may  be  some  very  few  excep- 
tions. I. know  one  instance,  of  an  uncle  of  my  own,  and  his  father  and  grandfather  held 
under  Mr.  Butler  Lowe  nearly  240  acres  of  land,  and  he  differed  with  them  about  2s.  6 d. 
an  acre.  He  gave  SLxty  acres  of  the  prime  of  that  land  (all  the  rest  was  middling  land)  to 
.a  man  who  gave  lnra  some  10s.  or  12s.  more  than  my  uncle  had  given  for  the  whole  lot. 
I hat  man  had  got  a legacy  from  abroad,  and  he  was  able  to  give  Mr.  Lowe  a sum  of  money, 
by  which  .means  “e  S'ot  1!lt»  the  land ; and  that  is  the  case  where  the  landlord  takes  fines, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  growing  out  of  the  occupation  of  land,  where  a landlord 
is.  about  letting  a farm,  there  is  sucli  vast  competition  for  land,  that  if  a fellow  is  able  to 
scrape  up  £10,  £15,  £30,  £40,  or  £100,  acccording  to  the  quantity  of  acres,  he  runs  to  the 
laud  ord  and  says,  “ I will  give  you  such  a fine,”  and  lie  enters  upon  the  land  as  a pauper, 
and  he  keeps  dragging  on  as  well  as  he  can  for  three  or  four  years,  and  when  he  is  evicted 
the  landlord  gets  the  land  in  a broken-hearted  condition ; and  after  he  is  evicted,  he  gets 
m another  tenant,  and  he  will  in  some  instances— I do  not  say  generally,  hut  in  some 
instances— give  him  some  more  money.  The  former  tenant  says,  “ I am  broken,  I am 
turned  out  ujj on  the  world, _ and  I will  shoot  the  man  who  has  taken  the  land,  or  shoot  the 
propnetor.  All  the  agrarian  outrages  in  the  county  have  grown  out  of  that. 

10.  Is  the  system  of  taking  fines  generally  prevalent  ?— Not  generally. 

11.  Is  it  usual  to  allow  the  tenant  who  may  have  been  unable  to  meet  his  rent  in  conse- 
quence ot  having  given  up  lus  capital  in  that  way,  to  sell  Ills  farm  to  a solvent  tenant  who 
is  willing  to  take  it.  ?-  -T  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  scared  v an  instance  of  it,  because 
t.ieie  is  such  competition  tor  land,  and  the  landlord  is  anxious  to  swell  his  rent-roll.  Though 
,ne  is  sure  to  get  the  land  in  a worse  condition  than  when  the  tenant  came  into  it,  vet  from 
the  competition  for  laud  he  is  suro  to  get  the  same  rent  or  more  from  it. 
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12.  Am  I to  understand  that  the  landlord  is  opposed  to  the  tenant  soiling  his  interest? 25th  Sept.,  1644. 

I rather  think  so.  ' 1 

13.  The  feeling  against  the  in-coming  tenant  being  so  strong  in  the  country,  is  there  any  S-Z7. 
great  indisposition  to  take  land  out  of  which  a tenant  may  he  evicted  ?— Yes,  unless  the  Mr*  T'  Prcn<lersast- 
man  says,  “ I have  a strong  party  in  the  country,  and  I will  not  he  afraid  of  him and  I know 

I would  not  take  the  land  of  an  out-going  tenant  if  I got  5.s.  an  acre  by  it,  for  I should  he 
in  danger  of  my  life,  and  all  the  land  in  the  world  would  be  of  no  value  to  me  if  i.  «ot  a 
bit  of  lead.  ° 

14.  Is  the  competition  for  land  so  great  that  it  outweighs  the  fear  of  becoming  the 
tenant  of  a farm  under  those  circumstances  ?— It  would  not  outweigh  it  with  mo ; it  would 
deter  me  from  meddling  with  it,  aud  so  it  would  hundreds  and  thousands  of  others,  but 
there  are  lawless  fellows  belonging  to  largo  factions  in  the  country,  and  it  would  not  deter 
them.  It  is  that  which  has  kept  up  broils  among  families ; there  has  never  been  any  peace 
among  them,  and  there  have  been  murders  aud  outrages  committed. 

15.  Do  you  mean  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  system  you  have  been  detailing  is  the  pre- 
dominant cause  of  the  outrages  that  have  disgraced  this  county  ?— Yes,  I do  think  it  may- 
be traced  to  that. 

16.  First  of  all,  exacting  lines,  the  result  of  which  is  impoverishing  the  tenant ; then,  the 
tenant  being  evicted,  commits  violence  on  the  in-coming  tenant,  supporting  himself  by  a 
faction  ? — Yes.  A timid  man  would  never  attempt  to  take  the  land.  I do  not  say  that  it 
is  a general  tiling  in  the  country.  . There  was  a Mr.  Max  who  took  a farm  from  Mr.  Jacob, 
of  Mowbarnan  ; there  was  a man  evicted  from  it,  of  the  name  of  Sullivan ; he  came  from  near 
Ballingarry.  Mr.  Max  took  his  whole  stock,  hut  he  was  visited  by  a party  of  nightly 
marauders  ; a first  cousin  of  his,  Mr.  Kavanagh,  who  went  with  him  on  the  land  to  see  it ; 
and  that  party  went  all  the  way  to  his  house  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  broke  his 
furniture,  and  lie  was  obliged  to  have  two  policemen  in  the  house  for  a length  of  time,  and 
that  was  only  for  going  upon  tho  land. 

17.  How  had  that  land  become  vacant  ? — The  tenant  had  been  put  out  for  non-payment 
of  rent.  I suppose,  because  Mr.  Jacob  is  a very  excellent  man,  there  are  some  scoundrels 
who,  if  they  do  not  pay  any  rent  for  a long  time,  will  still  commit  violence  upon  those  who 
take  the  land. 

18.  Do  you  know  whether  Sullivan  had  paid  any  fine  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

19.  Had  the  lands  become  impoverished  under  him? — I cannot  say  that. 

20.  When  did  this  occur  ? — Two  years  ago. 

21.  Docs  the  same  hostility  prevail  where  the  landlord,  having  evicted  a tenant  for  noiv 
payment  of  rent,  retains  tho  land  in  his  own  possession  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  docs.  I 
have  known  many  instances  of  the  landlord  retaining  the  land  in  his  own  possession. 

22.  Are  these  hostilities,  in  your  opinion,  directed  principally  against  the  landlord  (where 
a tenant  is  evicted),  or  against  the  tenant  who  succeeds  to  the  land?— It  is  directed  more 
against  the  tenant  who  succeeds  him  ; but  there  is  a bad  feeling  against  both. 

23.  Is  there  any  difference  in  that  feeling  among  the  people,  where  the  tenant  is  evicted 
owing  a heavy  arroar,  and  where  lie  is  turned  out  at  the  whim  of  the  landlord  without 
owing  any  rent  ? — Yes,  of  course.  A man  who  owes  a heavy  arrear,  how  can  he  complain  ? 

There  would  be  some  feeling  for  him,  but  not  much  sympathy  for  a man  who  owes  much 
rent;  he  may  have  somo  very  bad  propensities  himself,  and  they  would  be  lamented,  but  1 
do  not  think  that  the  people  would  sympathise  with  him. 

24.  In  such  a case  would  outrages  be  likely  to  bo  perpetrated  against,  the  in-coming 
tenant  ? — There  is  a great  objection  to  in-coming  tenants,  because  they  think  it  gives  a 
facility  to  the  landlord  to  turn  the  tenant  out  at  his  pleasure.  There  is  one  remark  which 
will  embrace  the  whole.  Tho  landlords  in  the  county  are  the  cause  of  all  this  (there  are 
exceptions  of  course) ; they  want  to  swell  their  rent-roll.  I know  a gentleman  who  swelled 
it  to  an  enormous  amount;  but  ho  never  got  half  of  it,  and  then  ho  had  the  tenants  at  his 
mercy. 

25.  By  putting  the  rent  so  high  as  to  make  it  a penal  rent  ? — Yes,  exactly,  in  most  cases. 

We  have,  exceptions  thank  God ; wo  have  Mr.  Ponsonby  Barker ; and  if  wc  had  all  such 
men  as  him  we  should  be  happy,  and  there  would  bo  no  disturbance.  If  a man  went  and 
offered  him  a vory  high  rent  he  would  say,  “ Why  do  you  offer  me  this  rent  ? You  do  not 
intend  to  pay  it.” 

26.  Have  you  observed,  in  point  of  fact,  that  there  is  a greater  tendency  to  outrage  in 
the  case  of  landlords  who  exact  exorbitant  rents,  than  upon  the  estates  of  landlords  whose 
estates  are  considered  moderately  let  ? — Yes,  most  decidedly,  even  where  they  are  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  rent ; because  then  the  whole  blame  rests  upon  the  unfortunate  man 
who  has  not  worked  his  land  well. 

27.  Is  that  your  deliberate  conviction,  that  the  population  draw  this  distinction? — Most 
decidedly. 

28.  When  you  speak  of  rents  being  exorbitantly  high  so  iis  to  sw-ell  the  rent-roll,  do  you 
refer  to  any  valuation  ; has  tliore  been  any  general  valuation  of  the  land,  or  how  is  tho  rent 
fixed  ? — It  is  by  competition ; there  is  no  mode  of  valuing  established  in  this  country.  I do 
not  know  of  any. 

29.  The  habit  of  getting  valuations  mado  is  not,  general? — No.  Tho  landlords  oblige 
their  tenantry  to  thresh  their  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  in  at  least  fifty  cnscs  out  ol'  a 
hundred  they  put  on  keepers  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  at  the  cost  of  2.v.  (id.  a day.  Last  year 
they  were  obliged  to  thresh  it  out,  and  their  wheat  was  sold  from  lid  to  1?.  2d  ; and  it 
was  subsequently  sold  at  2 1 d. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


25 th  Sept.,  1844. 

827. 

Mr.  T.  Prendergast. 
See  Mr.  Vincent 
Scully's  Evidence, 

yjfo.  sjco.y 


30.  You  say  that  the  landlords  obliged  them  to  thresh  it  out ; is  that  with  a view  to  get 
payment  of  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

31.  With  respect  to  con-acre  land,  have  there  been  any  disturbances  in  respect  to  it?— 
Mr.  Scully,  of  Kilfeacle,  a relation  of  my  wife,  was  murdered,  and  it  was  traced  to  that 
cause.  He  broke  up  a very  large  field  and  got  half  the  rent  in  hand : the  potatoes  turned 
out  very  bad  (if  my  information  is  correct),  and  he  would  make  no  allowance  for  the  crop 
turning  out  so  bad. 

32.  Did  he  take  any  proceedings  to  recover  the  balance  of  the  rent  due  by  those 

people  ? I understood  he  did,  that  he  processed  them ; but  I heard  afterwards  that  though 

he  had  done  so,  it  was  only  to  establish  his  right,  and  that  he  did  not  execute  the  decrees. 

33.  Was  he  murdered  soon  after  this  occurrence? — Yes,  very  soon. 

34.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  dairy  con-acre  land  ? — I think  my  informant  told  me  it  was 
£10  or  £12  the  acre.  There  is  one  other  subject  I wish  to  observe  upon,  and  that  is,  that 
there  is  no  certainty  of  tenure  by  which  the  tenant  class  has  an  interest  to  improve. 

35.  Do  the  tenantry  generally  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — Some  by  lease. 
The  landlords  in  some  cases  will  not  give  leases.  There  is  a landlord  as  good  as  any  in 
Ireland,  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde,  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  a single  lease  on  his  property; 
and  I have  heard  generally  that  leases  are  not  given,  because  the  tenants  may  make  use  of 
their  franchise  against  the  views  of  the  landlords. 

36.  Is  there  any  arrangement  made  by  the  landlords  to  secure  to  the  tenants  any  com- 
pensation for  any  improvement  they  may  make? — Not  any  that  I am  aware  of;  I believe 
there  have  been  some  few  instances  of  it,  that  where  a good  landlord  has  an  unfortunate 
tenant  going  out,  he  will  give  him  a few  pounds  for  himself,  not  for  his  improvements,  but 
as  a donation.  There  is  no  allowance  for  improvements.  The  high  price  of  land  and  the 
competition  for  it  is  the  source  of  all  crime. 

37.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  that  competition  could  be  diminished  ? — No ; it  is 
very  hard  to  say  how  it  is  to  be  regulated.  Mr.  Drummond  said  that  property  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights.  I do  not  know  how  the  legislature  can  interpose  between  the  land- 
lord and  his  tenant — the  land  is  his  private  property.  If  he  has  a kind  heart  and  a generous 
disposition  to  make  the  tenantry  comfortable  instead  of  taking  fines,  it  would  be  his  bounden 
duty  to  enable  them  by  loans  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  improve  it,  and  to  take  it  back  by 
instalments — that  would  be  his  duty. 

38.  What  sort  of  valuation  does  it  occur  to  you  could  be  made,  which  would  be  likely 
to  be  satisfactory  to  both  parties  : do  you  think  if  a government  valuation  was  made  as  has 
been  suggested,  that  that  would  be  felt  as  a fair  standard  by  landlord  and  tenant? — I 
should  think  it  would,  and  that  it  would  give  very  general  satisfaction.  I do  not  see  any 
other  means  in  the  world  after  all  your  arduous  labours.  I do  not  see  any  other  mode  to 
benefit  the  landlord  and  tenant  but  what  you  have  mentioned. 

39.  Has  the  valuation  of  this  county  taken  place  as  yet  ? — No. 

40.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  proportion  the  government  valuation 
bears  to  the  rent  in  other  counties  ? — No. 

41.  Speaking  of  a government  valuation,  do  you  refer  to  the  government  valuation  now 
going  on  under  Mr.  Griffith  ? — No,  I do  not. 

42.  Supposing  the  valuation  was  made  in  the  best  manner  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament 
could  suggest,  do  you  think  that  landlords  and  tenants  would  be  disposed  to  refer  to  it  as 
a fair  standard  of  value  ? — I think  that  the  tenants  would  be  very  well  pleased  with  it.  I 
can  speak  for  them.  If  a landlord  says,  “I  want  to  throw  part  of  this  land  into  my 
demesne,”  and  the  tenant  has  laid  out  money  in  improving  it,  that  will  be  of  advantage  to 
the  landlord,  and  now  he  can  give  him  any  thing  or  not.  If  there  was  a legislative  enact- 
ment to  oblige  landlords  (thank  God  there  are  many  who  are  kind  hearted  men,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  oblige  them!) ; but  if  there  was  an  enactment  to  oblige  others  of  a con- 
trary disposition,  to  give  the  tenant  compensation  for  his  capital,  it  would  be  a great  benefit. 
I was  speaking  to  one  of  my  landlords  last  week;  my  land  adjoins  his  own,  and  he  sees  it 
every  moment,  and  knows  that  I have  no  grass.  I have  thirty-two  dairy  cows,  and  gave 
£15  a piece  for  some  of  them,  and  I have  not  made  a firkin  of  butter  from  each  cow  from 
the  absence  of  grass.  I spoke  to  this  gentleman  about  it.  I said,  “ We  cannot  account  for 
the  will  of  Providence.”  “ Sir,”  says  he,  “I  cannot  help  it,”  shrugging  up  Iris  shoulders. 

J said,  “Who  else  can?  We  cannot  compel  the  Almighty  to  give  us  what  we  wish;  but 
when  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  and  see  it  every  day,  that  I have  no  grass,  and  you 
have  the  prime  part  of  your  demesne  in  your  own  possession,  yet  I question  if  you  will 
make  £2  an  acre  of  the  land  this  year.”  And  I pay  him  £5  an  acre  for  one  field,  and  £4 
1 0.f.  for  the  land  in  two  other  fields.  I said,  “ What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  “ Nothing  at 
all,”  he  said,  “ but  I must  get  the  rent.”  I said,  “ It  is  a dry  summer,  and  you  have  the 
power  in  your  hands  of  doing  something  to  relieve  the  tenants ; no  other  man  can  interpose 
between  the  Almighty  and  the  holders  of  the  soil.”  But  he  would  not  do  any  thing,  and 
said,  “ Give  up  the  land.”  He  inserted  in  the  public  prints  last  year  that  he  would  make 
a reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent.  I went  to  his  agent  with  the  March  rent,  in  June)  and 
asked  for  the  reduction,  he  said,  “ I have  no  instructions  from  this  gentleman  to  make  you 
any  allowance.”  The  agent  told  me  so ; I only  speak  from  what  ho  said. 

43.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  the  gentleman  put  advertisements  in  the 
paper  about  the  reduction  of  rent  ?— I went  to  the  landlord  in  person  ; I went  with  the 
rent  in  my  hand,  and  the  agent  was  talking  to  him,  and  I then  asked  him  would  he  take 
the  rent,  subject  to  the  allowances.  “ Will  you  make  me  a reduction  ? ” and  he  said,  “ > 
cannot  think  of  making  you  any  abatement,” 
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44.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  it  ?— He  said,  “ I could  not  think  of  friying  von  anv 
abatement.” 

45.  Do  you  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — No  ; I was  to  have  a lease,  and  he  is 
willing  to  give  it  to  me. 

46.  Do  you  hold  under  any  letter  of  agreement  ? — No  ; I thought  the  land  too  dear,  and 
that  I was  better  not  to  be  bound  to  it. 

47.  Do  you  depend  upon  the  land  you  hold,  or  have  you  any  other  means  of  support  ? — 
Yes  ; I am  a tanner. 

48.  Is  that  laud  an  accommodation  to  your  tan  yard-?— No  ; the  tan  yard  is  in  Clonmel, 
and  the  land  is  two  miles  from  the  town,  but  it  joins  my  other  farm ; and  I thought  if  I did 
not  make  money  by  it,  it  would  be  an  accommodation  to  me,  and  I told  the  gentleman  so, 
and  when  I told  him  so,  I thought  he  ought  to  deal  with  me  accordingly.  I got  my  other 
farm  eighteen  years  ago,  and  when  I got  it,  other  tenants  were  evicted  out  of  it  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  and  the  landlord  kept  it  in  his  hands  for  five  or  six  years.  He  managed 
it  himself ; I hoard  he  was  disposed  to  let  it,  and  I made  him  an  offer  for  it.  At  this  time 
things  were  high.  I took  it  at  a very  high  rent,  and  it  was  in  very  bad  condition.  I knew 
I would  make  it  good  with  capital ; and  I rather  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I 
expended  £800  upon  the  farm.  This  was  a farm  containing  thirty-two  acres  and  a half!  I 
have  subsequently  got  a place  called  Gallyrulc,  fifteen  acres.  Mr.  O’Meagher  lived  there 
at  the  time  his  uncle  died  there,  and  I got  the  piece  of  land.  He  paid  £4  Irish  for  it,  and 
at  the  time  I got  it  he  put  it  down  to  me  at  £3  16s.  British.  £3  3s.  is  the  rent  of  another 
farm  of  five  acres.  I.  applied  to  the  landlord  twelve  months  ago  to  take  16s.  an  acre  off 
the  fifteen  acres,  and  3s.  an  acre  off  the  five  acres,  and  make  it  £3  an  acre  all  round,  and 
I said,  “ If  any  one  will  pay  you  £3,  I will  not  trouble  you  with  any  further  application.” 
I never  allowed  one  gale  to  overtake  another  until  I did  hold  back  £6,  the  difference  upon 
the  half-year’s  rent.  I said,  “ I will  pay  you  this  rent,  and  you  may  go  and  drive  the  stock 
as  soon  as  you  please,  and  there  is  not  a part  of  the  county  in  which  I will  not  post  it  upon 
a conspicuous  placard.” 

49.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  the  former  landlord,  of  whom  you  have 
spoken,  had  promised  a reduction  of  fifteen  per  cent.  ? — I saw  it  in  the  public  journals,  and 
his  agent  told  me  that  he  had  ; and  he  told  me  himself  he  did  make  it  to  the  tenants,  but 
would  not  make  it  to  me.  I said,  “ You  will  have  to  make  a great  deal  more  reduction  to 
the  tenants  who  keep  the  land,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.”  The  evil  is,  that  they  will 
exact  the  last  farthing  they  ean  from  a man  who  is  honest  and  willing  to  pay  them,  and 
they  will  lie  obliged  to  give  the  land  to  wretches  who  cannot  pay  them. 

50.  If  the  bind  is  too  dear  for  you,  have  you  not  the  remedy  in  your  own  hand  of  giving 
it  up,  as  you  are  not  in  tho  situation  of  a poor  man,  who  would  be  ruined  by  being  turned 
out  ? If  the  land  is  let  at  such  a rent  as  you  cannot  give,  have  you  not  the  option  of  giving 
it  up  ? — Yes  ; but  I have  spent  a good  deal  of  capital  upon  it ; and  I said  to  him,  “ Give 
me  what  I have  spent  upon  it,  and  I will  give  it  up.” 

51.  Are  your  observations  directed  to  tho  expediency  of  giving  a remuneration  for 
improvements  ? — Yes. 

52.  Wero  tliero  any  other  competitors  for  the  land  when  you  took  it? — Yes;  I believe 
there  was  one  other  person  bid  for  it,  but  I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

53.  Being  yourself  a tanner,  suppose  you  happened  to  send  your  leather  to  a place 
where,  in  consequence  of  extraordinary  competition  for  the  article,  you  had  an  opportunity 
of  selling  it  at  a high  price,  would  you  think  there  was  any  tiling  unfair  in  receiving  that 
price  from  the  parties  willing  to  purchase  ? — Certainly  1 would  not ; 1 would  take  it.  But 
that  is  different  from  Land,  because  you  may  send  your  leather  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  wliere- 
ever  there  is  a good  market,  from  some  cause  or  other,  and  you  may  get  more  than  you 
anticipated  or  coidd  expect,  and  your  salesmaster  or  yourself  would  take  it ; but  that  has 
nothing  to  say  to  a permanent  undertaking  like  land.  It  is  a distinct  thing ; one  is  a 
thing  of  a few  days,  and  tho  other  lasts  for  years. 

54.  Is  there  any  difference,  in  your  opinion,  between  the  case  put,  and  that  of  a man 
not  depending  exclusively  upon  land  for  his  subsistence,  who  offers  a high  price  for  land 
as  an  accommodation  to  himself,  and  gets  it  in  preference  to  another  man  who  had  not 
offered  so  much  ? — I could  not  live  upon  either  establishment  to  support  my  family,  as  I 
support  them. 

55.  Talcing  the  case  generally,  and  not  confining  it  to  yourself,  do  you  see  any  difference 
between  parties  so  circumstanced  ? — Of  course  I must  answer  that.  I did  not  take  it  with 
the  view  of  accommodation,  but  to  make  a profit  of  it ; and  I expended  my  capital  upon  it 
to  make  it  available  to  do  so. 

56.  Was  it  capital  expended  in  what  may  be  called  permanent  improvements,  such  as 
building,  or  ornamental  improvements,  or  was  it  in  draining? — Not  in  draining,  but 
manuring  with  Clonmel  dung,  and  building  houses. 

57.  Has  the  rent  been  raised  since  those  buildings  were  erected? — No  ; I have  got  a 
lease  of  them  for  three  lives,  or  thirty-one  years. 

58.  Have  you  an  interest  extending  to  three  lives  in  the  land  of  which  you  have  been 
speaking  ? — Yes. 

. 59.  If  in  the  course  of  that  lease  prices  were  raised  so  high  as  to  make  the  land  worth  £6 
or  £7  an  acre,  do  you  think  you  should  propose  to  the  landlord  to  give  him  that  rent  ? — 
No,  I would  not. 

60.  Then  why  should  you  expect  him  to  lower  it  because  prices  fall  ? — I should  expect  him 
to  do  as  they  do  in  England  when  the  landlords  get  their  tenants  in  debt ; they  regulate  thq 
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price  By  the  produce,  at  least  I understand  so.  I would  also  observe  that  poor  farmers 
here  a/e  obliged  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to  get  oatmeal  to  support  them,  at  about  forty 
pei  cSit  oJv  its  intrinsic  value,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  dig  the  unripe  potatoes  early 
in  order  to  pay  for  that  oatmeal,  which  they  have  consumed  in  the  previous  spring,  and 
winch  leaves  them  in  the  same  predicament  the  following  spring 

61  To  what  class  do  you  apply  that  observation?— The  small  farmers.  Some  of  them 
hold  twentv-five  acres,  and  some  more,  and  some  less ; and  if  there  is  any  arrear  of  rent, 
the  poor  rates  are  in  some  instances  refused  to  be  allowed  to  the  tenantry. 

69  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  it  has  been  refused,  hut  has  been  allowed  after- 
wards when  the  arrear  has  been  paid  up  ? — I should  think  it  is  not  refused  when  the  arrears 
are  paid  up  Some  of  our  landlords  are  so  very  groedy  and  hungry  for  money  that  some 
of  them  are  as  badly  off  as  the  farmers,  and  they  arc  obliged  to  put  m tlieir  notes  to  the 
National  Banks,  and  other  hanks,  to  raise  money  from  the  tenants  at  an  enormous  per 


C 63.°How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  the  tenant’s  note  passed  in  that  way  ?_I 
cannot  be  precise  as  to  the  time ; in  some  cases  I should  think  very  soon  after. 

64  In  cases  where  the  tenant  passes  his  note  in  that  way,  is  it  at  the  usual  time  of  pay- 

ing the  rent,  or  is  it  previous  to  the  usual  time  of  paying  the  rent,  that  he  passes  the 
note?— I cannot  state  that.  , . ,,  . «,  ,T  . . 

65  Do  you  know  the  usual  rate  of  interest  charged  by  hanks  upon  small  notes  /—hot  of 
my  own  knowledge.  I have  been  told  it  is  enormous.  I believe  the  Bank  of  Ireland  is 
now  discounting  at  four  per  cent.  You  would  have  Ireland  a pleasure  garden  if  the  tenant 
was  allowed  for  improvements.  There  is  not  a cottager  who  would  not  have  his  cottage 
neat,  and  have  some  trees  round  it,  in  place  of  going  to  the  shebeen  house.  He  would 
expend  every  thing  he  had  upon  his  farm,  because  he  would  say,  “ When  the  term  is  out 
I shall  have  something  for  it.”  It  would  be  putting  out  the  money  absolutely  at  interest 
There  is  not  a more  industrious  peasantry  than  the  peasantry  of  Ireland.  They  are  in  a 
great  measure  temperate,  and  have  turned  themselves  to  industry,  but  they  have  not 
capital  to  work  the  lands. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 
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Mr.  Edmund  Anthony  Power,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  “Where  do  you  reside  ?— Clogheen  Cottage,  in  this  union. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— I occupy  land. 

3.  How  much  ?— Sixty  acres  in  my  own  hand. 

4.  Is  that  your  own  property  ?— 1 hold  under  Lord  Stradbrooke,  and  1 hold  under  Lord 

Middleton.  ‘My  father  held  700  acres  and  my  family  hold  them  still,  hut  they  are  divided 
among  my  brothers.  . 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted  l — lhe  barony 
of  Glanehiry  and  the  parish  of  Killronan. 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood ; are  they  large 
or  small  farmers  ? — The  farmers  generally  in  that  county  hold  under  middlemen,  but  now 
a good  many  of  them  are  under  the  head  landlord. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving? — Very  much. 

8.  What  is  the  more  usual  si/.c  of  the  tillage  farms? — They  vary  greatly.  The  popula- 
tion is  great.  The  farms  are  very  small,  from  ten  to  twenty  and  thirty  acres,  and  some 
under  that. 

9.  Are  there  many  large  grazing- farms  in  the  district? — No,  very  few. 

10.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Generally  in  joint 
tenancy.  I should  think  the  people  in  the  country  hold  larger  proportions,  and  according 
as  their  sons  intermarried  they  divided  among  them  in  that  kind  of  way. 

11.  Does  that  system  of  subdivision  still  continue?— Yes,  in  some  cases.  According  as 
the  leases  drop  when  they  come  into  the  head  landlord’s  hands,  lie  makes  changes  or 
a vishes  to  do  it,  but  not  many ; the  practice  is  now  to  leave  the  occupier  in  possession  of 
the  land  he  holds,  upon  the  dropping  of  the  lease. 

12.  Do  the  landlords  permit  them  to  divide  it  ? — The  present  landlord  does  not  wish  the 
tenant  to  subdivide ; he  does  not  allow  of  subletting. 

13.  In  what  manner  in  that  district  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valua- 
tion ? — By  proposal ; they  offer  so  and  so,  and  then  they  declare  the  rent.  There  is  no 
public  valuation. 

14.  Is  there  any  public  competition  for  farms? — Yes,  frequently.  But  what  distresses 
the  people  most  is  they  have  no  certainty  of  their  land.  When  a tenant  has  a lease  of 
twenty-one  years  he  goes  on  improving ; but  when  it  draws  near  the  end  of  the  lease,  he 
loses  the  spirit  of  his  farming,  tliinking  he  may  be  working  for  another. 

15.  Have  many  cases  occurred  to  justify  that  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  ? — Yes, 
frequently  in  this  country.  It  is  not  so  -in  England  I understand.  If  I had  a friend  and 
wished  for  a farm  in  my  neighbourhood,  I would  try  and  make  interest  with  the  landlord, 
or  his  agent,  or  somebody  to  recommend  me  as  a tenant. 

16.  Do  you  mean  in  the  case  of  a person  at  present  occupying,  or  in  the  case  of  land  set 
to  another  ? — I mean  lands  that  may  he  out  of  lease  in  a year  or  half  a year  or  so  on.  A 
man  is  not  sure  of  his  land.  A person  often  wishes  for  the  farm  of  his  neighbour,  that  is 

Ccipally  among  the  lower  class,  and  they  make  interest  to  get  it  years  before  it  is  out  of 
e. 
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17.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  district? — 
Land  sets  at  from  30s.  to  40s.  the  Irish  acre  in  my  district. 

18.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear’  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The 
poor  law  valuation  is  not  so  high  ; it  is  under  the  rent  we  pay. 

19.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — Now,  the 
custom  of  Lord  Stradbrookc’s  tenants  is  to  pay  one  half-years  rent  before  the  succeeding 
half-year’s  rent  is  due.  We  shall  be  expected  to  pay  the  May  rent  in  October,  and  the 
November  rent  in  April. 

20.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  ? — 
No,  they  get  credit  in  the  banks  for  three  months  at  six  per  cent. 

21.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  are  they  given  up  to  a particular 
day  ? — Now  it  is  when  the  gale  is  paid ; formerly  in  Lord  Middleton’s  time  that  was  not 
the  case.  Now  if  they  pay  up  the  gale  they  get  a receipt. 

22.  What  class  of  tenantry  in  general  are  most  comfortable,  the  tenants  who  hold  under 
middlemen,  or  those  holding  under  the  immediate  proprietor  ? — They  generally  wish  to 
be  under  the  immediate  proprietor,  but  I have  often  seen  them  very  comfortable  under 
middlemen.  The  proprietor  cannot  employ  them,  but  the  middleman  gives  them  work ; 
and  they  frequently  get  £ 1 more  for  a beast.  If  they  have  any  thing  to  sell  they  get 
something  more  for  it. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? — In  some  farms  they 
hold  by  lease.  Neither  my  father  nor  myself  ever  had  a lease ; we  had  a declaratory  letter 
from  Lord  Middleton. 

24.  What  do  you  mean  by  a declaratory  letter  ? — A letter  declaring  my  father  the  tenant 
for  such  a place. 

25.  Did  it  specify  the  term? — For  three  lives. 

26.  Did  it  name  the  lives  ? — Yes. 

27.  And  the  amount  of  the  rent? — Yes,  and  observing  such  covenants  as  are  usual  in 
Lord  Middleton’s  leases. 

28.  Why  did  you  uot  in  preference  take  out  a lease  ? — No  one  required  it.  I do  not 
think  there  was  any  lease  on  the  estate  but  one. 

29.  How  were  you  to  ascertain  the  usual  covenants  ? — He  never  looked  for  any  more 
than  that. 

30.  Do  the  tenants  hold  now  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Very  generally 
in  the  country,  they  have  a declaratory  letter  under  Lord  Middleton ; and  in  my  opinion 
there  was  but  one  lease  in  that  neighbourhood. 

31.  Have  any  difficulties  arisen  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  the  construction  of 
these  declaratory  letters  ? — Not  that  I have  heard  of.  He  never  ejects  a man  scarcely,  he 
distrains ; and  we  considered  that  that  letter  was  as  good  as  any  lease. 

32..  Have  those  letters  been  recognised  by  his  successor,  Lord  Stradbrooke  ? — Yes,  they 
have,  and  in  voting  they  were  admitted. 

33.  Were  they  stamped? — No. 

34.  Were  they  admitted  to  register  ? — Yes,  they  were. 

35.  Does  Lord  Stradbrooke  give  leases,  or  does  he  continue  the  same  practice  ? — Many 
of  the  leases  given  by  Lord  Middleton  continue.  I do  not  know  that  Lord  Stradbrooke 
has  given  any  leases  yet. 

36.  With  respect  to  improvements  in  buildings  or  on  the  land,  what  is  the  course  pursued 
generally  in  reference  to  them  ? — On  the  property  I live  upon  there  are  very  few  slated 
houses.  In  other  parts  of  the  barony  there  are  houses  allowed  for  by  the  landlord.  Mi-. 
Chearnley,  and  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  and  Mr.  Stuart  give  timber  and  slates  for  houses,  and 
Lord  Stradbrooke  is  beginning  the  same  system  now. 

37.  Is  there  any  arrangement  entered  into  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  ? — No ; I am  not  aware  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  In  no  country  has 
there  been  more  draining ; it  was  a boggy  country,  and  they  have  used  an  immensity  of  lime. 

38.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — There  has  not 
been  much  in  that  way,  but  they  are  getting  into  it  as  fast  as  they  can. 

39.  In  what  manner  do  they  attempt  to  do  it  ? — By  serving  people  with  notice  to  quit, 
and  upon  their  not  quitting  to  bring  an  ejectment. 

40.  Is  that  in  the  case  of  non-payment  of  rent  or  on  title  ? — On  title. 

41.  Do  they  generally  do  that  where  a man  pays  his  rent  up  ? — If  a man  wants  to  get  his 
land  into  his  own  hand  he  must  do  that ; they  will  not  otherwise  do  so. 

. 42.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  to  them  for  improvements,  or  how  is  that  managed  ? — 
No,  not  that  I heard  of. 

43.  Can  you  say  that  there  have  been  many  instances  in  which  tenants  have  been- 
dispossessed  on  the  expiration  of  a lease  in  your  district  ? — There  have  been  some  under 
middlemen.  There  was  in  my  neighbourhood  a very  respectable  man  put  out,  or  his- 
family — he  was  the  last  life. 

44.  Have  there  been  many  instances  in  the  last  few  years  ? — No,  not  many.  They  have- 
not  had  an  opportunity. 

45.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the-, 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are.  I think  they  are  better  off — we 
can  have  stock  of  the  best  land.  A tillage  farmer  must  wait  for  the  crops  to  grow,  but  a, 
man  who  has  cows  can  make  butter  and  feed  pigs. 

. 46.  Are  the  small  farmers  getting  richer  ? — No,  there  are  too  many  of  them. 

47.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  off? — No;  they  have  nothing  but  a cabin  and*. 
Part  HL  2 F 
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kitchen  garden,  and  their  wages  arc  very  low— 6d.  a day  with  food.  On  the  public  works 
they  may  get  9 d.  or  10c/.  without  food,  and  they  must  pay  from  £6  to  £8  an  acre  for  their 
potato  garden.  Some  of  the  middlemen  give  them  potato  ground  and  take  the  rent  in  work 
from  them — the  landlord  cannot  do  that. 

48.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— ' Very  few  indeed  in  this 
district  since  the  tithes  were  stopped— there  have  been  scarcely  any.  The  only  thing  that 
causes  any  disturbance  is  putting  them  out  of  the  land.  The  tithe  system  was  the  cause 
of  all  the  agrarian  acts  that  I am  aware  of. 

49.  When  you  say  putting  them  out  of  the  land,  do  you  mean  putting  them  out  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  ?— Yes,  even  so,  or  under  any  circumstances ; they  are  indignant  at 
any  one  taking  the  land  from  them. 

50.  What  are  the  fees  usually  paid  to  a bailiff  or  driver  who  distrains  for  rent  ?— There  is 
very  little  of  that  in  my  part  of  the  country.  I believe  they  get  2s.  6d.  and  sometimes  4s.  Gd. 

51.  Is  there  any  fee  paid  to  the  agent '?— Not  in  this  country ; formerly  they  had  to  pay 
6d.  in  the  pound. 

52.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  upon  accepting  a proposal  or  giving  a lease  ? — T do  not  know; 
it  is  optional  with  themselves,  the  agents  would  get  it  if  they  took  it.  They  fill  in  the  leases 
and  are  paid  for  that. 

53.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  the  rent 
is  paid— a very  small  portion  of  it.  When  we  pay  the  rent  in  October,  we  shall  be  allowed 
the  last  poor  rates ; whatever  we  pay  as  poor  rates  we  produce  the  ticket,  and  they  allow 
a trifling  thing,  2 \d.  in  the  pound. 

54.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I think  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlord  if  there  was  a certainty  in  the  land  given  to  the 
tenant — it  would  be  an  encouragement  to  the  tenant  to  improve  ; he  would  do  a great  many 
things  and  expend  his  money,  but  most  men  would  think  it  too  much  to  lay  it  out  without 
having  any  certainty  in  the  land. 

55.  Is  it  the  practice  of  landlords  to  let  land  without  houses  upon  it  ? — They  let  it  as  it 
stands ; then  if  the  landlord  is  inclined  that  way,  he  gives  them,  as  Lord  Stradbrooke  is 
doing  now,  slates  and  timber. 

56.  Do  many  tenants  take  advantage  of  that  encouragement  and  build  houses  ? — Now 
they  do,  and  they  have  done  it  for  a long  time  where  that  encouragement  has  been  given. 

57.  Supposing  that  kind  of  encouragement  given  of  slates  and  timber  for  permanent 
improvements,  what  would  be  a sufficient  lease  to  induce  a tenant  to  cultivate  the  land 
properly  ? — Fifty  or  sixty  years  would  be  a very  good  encouragement. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Eccles  Greene,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Clonmel. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer,  a miller,  and  baker. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy? — About  seventy-two  Irish  acres. 

4.  How  far  is  it  from  the  town  ? — Some  of  it  a mile  and  a half,  some  of  it  two,  and 
some  of  it  more  than  three  miles  off. 

5.  Where  are  your  mills  ? — At  Kilmonny. 

6.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  most  familiar  ? — The  district  of  Glanehiry ; it 
is  called  the  parish  of  Killronan. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  in  the  district  ? — It  is  not. 

8.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  in  the  district  ?— There 
are  not ; they  are  in  common,  but  not  under  joint  leases : those  who  hold  separately  are . 
better  off. 

9.  Are  there  many  holding  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No,  there  are  not. 

10.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — By  pro- 
posal generally,  at  an  acreable  rent. 

11.  What  is  the  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  in  cases  of  proposal  ? — There 
is  no  preference  given  to  the  tenant.  If  another  man  sends  in  a proposal  higher  than  the 
occupying  tenant,  he  is  generally  dispossessed ; it  is  given  to  the  highest  bidder,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  leads  me. 

12.  When  land  is  to  be  let  in  that  way,  are  public  notices  given  of  it  ? It  is  advertised 

generally  in  the  newspaper. 

13.  Is  that  the  case  with  small  farms  ? — No,  it  is  not.  There  is  generally  such  a com- 
petition for  small  farms,  it  is  generally  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  is  great 
competition  then.  In  my  neighbourhood  the  land  is  let  very  high,  and  the  tenants  are 
rack-rented  to  an  enormous  amount.  There  is  an  estate  under  the  court  of  chancery, 
which,  according  to  a rental  furnished  recently,  when  about  to  be  offered  for  sale,  produced 
£l,2i3;  whereas  the  valuation  made  by  two  competent  farmers  employed  by  the  tenants 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  half  that. 

14.  Do  the  tenants  upon  that  estate  hold  usually  by  lease  ?— Yes,  they  do  ; they  were 
made  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  proprietor  of  this  property  is  a person  whose  lands 
were  set  at  a rack-rent  in  the  height  of  the  French  war. 

15.  Did  you  know  the  land  before  the  leases,  twenty  years  ago,  were  made  ? — Yes. 

16.  Is  the  condition  of  the  lands  improved  ? — No ; they  are  very  poor. 

17.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  term  given  by  the  lease  not  having  led  to  improve- 
ment ? — I think  the  rents  that  the  tenants  have  to  pay  left  nothing  to  improve  ox  manure 
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the  land  with.  It  is  to  the  loan  fund  in  Clonmel  that  they  apply  in  order  to  support  them- 
selves in  the  summer. 

18.  Do  the  tenants  depend  much  upon  the  loan  funds? — Yes,  they  do;  in  that  locality 
they  would  starve  in  the  summer  often  but  for  that  assistance. 

19.  Can  you  state  whether  the  rent  reserved  by  the  leases  upon  that  property  is  actually 
paid? — No:  not  at  all,  or  any  thing  like  it.  In  the  last  year,  on  the  average,  they  did  not 
pay  more  than  half,  and  they  have  not  paid  more  in  the  last  twenty  years.  The  property 
is  now  in  chancery,  and  £40,000  is  declared  against  the  estate ; but  they  took  whatever 
they  could  get  from  the  tenants.  They  seized  their  pigs  and  cattle,  and  left  them  in  the 
greatest  poverty. 

20.  Has  any  application  been  made  to  the  Chancellor  for  a reduction  ?— Yes. 

21.  What  was  the  answer  to  that  application  ?— That  he  had  not  the  power,  except  in 
the  case  of  a lunatic  or  minor,  unless  the  proprietor  consented,  and  he  would  not  consent 
to  it. 

22.  Generally  over  the  district,  what  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — From 
30s.  to  40s.  or  50s.  the  Irish  acre. 

23.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? I 

believe  the  valuation  is  thirty  per  cent,  under  the  rent ; it  is  fifty  per  cent,  less  on  the  pro- 
perty I have  mentioned. 

24.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — After 
September.  March  and  September  are  the  gale  days,  and  from  the  time  the  harvest 
comes  in  up  to  November  they  are  paying.  The  March  rent  is  not  called  for  upon  that 
property  until  after  September ; and  I know  that  some  of  the  tenants  have  many  times 
asked  for  more  time,  as  they  cannot  pay  up  the  rent.  There  is  always  a hanging  arrear 
over  them. 

25.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By 
distress  and  the  sale  of  the  property ; their  goods  are  sold,  and  the  cattle  by  auction,  by 
attachment.  I think  if  there  was  a fair  valuation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  so  as  to 
let  the  tenant  have  the  ground  for  the  fair  value,  the  people  would  be  happy,  and  quiet, 
and  comfortable.  Any  little  disturbance  in  the  neighbourhood  has  the  effect  of  sending 
drivers  and  keepers  upon  the  people  ; but  I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  there  has  been 
very,  very  little  of  it,  though  we  have  been  so  distressed.  There  are  sometimes  keepers  put 
upon  the  tenants  at  the  enormous  charge  of  Is.  Gd.  and  2s.  6 d.  a day,  and  not  one  of  them 
has  been  insulted.  In  the  last  throe  years  the  people  are  only  begging  and  praying  the 
proprietor  to  consent  to  give  the  ground  for  the  value,  and  he  will  not  do  it. 

[ The  tuitness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  John  Keefe,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Mongariff,  within  a mile  and  a half  of  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A land  agent  and  a farmer. 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  properties  you  are  agent  for  ? — About  £10,000  or  £12,000 
a year. 

4.  How  much  land  do  you  occupy? — About  110  Irish  acres. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I think  I could  speak  of 
about  twenty  square  miles — ten  miles  in  every  direction  from  where  we  sit. 

6.  Generally  speaking  are  they  principally  tillage  or  grazing  farms  ?—  Most  of  them 
tillage,  a great  many  of  them  grazing. 

7.  What  is  principally  the  size  of  the  farms  ? — Some  of  them  are  from  three  acres  to 
forty  and  100. 

8.  Which  do  you  most  commonly  meet  with  ? — There  are  more  small  farms  than  large 
ones. 

9.  Are  they  mostly  under  ten  acres? — No.  Near  the  town  there  are  a good  many  under 
ten  acres,  but  not  the  most  of  them.  It  is  coarse  ground. 

10.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  your  opinion  improving  in  this  district? — Yes,  I con- 
sider it  is  very  much. 

1 1 . Are  there  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — No,  they  are 
very  much  wanted.  They  would  be  of  use  in  my  opinion  if  we  had  them. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Not  very  many;  we 
are  getting  out  of  that — we  disapprove  of  it.  I was  recommending  to  the  landlord  the 
other  day  to  give  separate  leases  to  two  parties  and  separate  them. 

13.  How  are  those  people  holding  at  present  ? — Under  leases.  It  was  recommended 
that  every  man  should  be  accountable  for  himself  and  not  for  the  others. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — 
Generally  by  proposal  and  by  contract.  A contract  is  equal  to  a proposal — it  is  much  the 
same. 

15.  In  case  a farm  is  to  be  let  what  do  you  usually  do  ? — We  advertise. 

16.  Do  you  frequently  advertise  ? — No,  I do  not.  I should  like  to  give  it  to  the  occu- 
pier unless  he  was  a bad  tenant ; and  I am  under  the  necessity  of  ejecting  people,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  very  often. 

17.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  ejecting  them  ? — Yes;  and  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
setting  the  land. 

18.  Even  though  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent? — Yes.  I got  the  landlord  to  forgive 
the  tenants  two  and  three  years’  rent  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Part  III.  2 F 2 
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25tk  Sept.,  184-1 . 19.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  setting  the  land  in  that  case  ? 1 es,  very  great.  Sometimes 

we  buy  the  tenant  out  for  peace  sake. 

830.  20  'in  that  case  do  you  find  any  difficulty  m meeting  with  a tenant  /—No,  not  when  I 

Mr.  John  Keeffe.  have  the  tenant’s  will.  * ' , , . 

2 1 . Is  there  any  dissatisfaction  in  that  case  towards  the  in-coming  tenant  /—No.  There 

is  such  a competition  that  whether  the  rent  is  high  or  low  you  can  get  a tenant  to  take  it, 
but  the  agent  or  the  in-coming  tenant  suffers.  Very  often  the  agent  stands  in  danger  of 
his  life  in  letting  the  land  to  another,  or  the  tenant  who  takes  the  land  is  in  the  same 
danger.  . 

22.  Does  that  danger  exist  where  the  previous  tenant  is  purchased  out  /—Not  so  much 
in  that  case  as  if  I put  him  out  without  compensating  him. 

23.  If  you  put  him  out  without  compensating  him,  and  he  owes  a large  arrear  of  rent, 
does  that  make  any  difference  ?— It  will  not  do  without  giving  him  a large  sum  of  money. 

24.  When  he  owes  a large  arrear  of  rent  does  that  make  a difference  in  the  feeling  of 
the  country? — Yes,  in  general  it  does.  I am  not  aware  of  putting  a tenant  out  that  paid 
his  rent.  I never  did  it  myself,  and  I have  been  a long  time  a land  agent. 

25.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  neighbour- 
hood ? — In  or  about  the  town  it  is  always  very  high ; it  is  from  £5  to  £2  10s. 

26.  At  some  distance  from  the  town  what  is  it? — From  40s.  to  30s.,  and  some  light  land 
lower.  The  land  is  set  according  to  the  quality. 

27.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  you  expect  from  that  land  paying  40s.  ? — According 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  I think  from  the  land  for  which  a land  agent  would  expect  to 
get  40s.  the  Irish  acre,  I should  expect  from  eight  to  ten  barrels  of  wheat — twenty  stones 
to  the  barrel. 

28.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  should  you  expect  from  an  acre  of  that  land  upon  the 
average  ? — That  depends  upon  how  the  potatoes  are  treated  and  manured.  I should  think 
eighty  barrels  of  twenty-one  stones  to  the  barrel  a fair  crop.  I am  convinced  upon  my  own 
land  there  are  120  or  140  barrels  upon  the  ground. 

29.  Do  you  grow  any  oats  ? — Yes,  very  little  ; but  the  oats  are  very  bad  this  year. 

30.  In  average  years  what  quantity  of  oats  do  you  expect  from  40s.  land  ? — From  twelve 
to  fourteen  barrels  of  fourteen  stones  to  the  ban-el. 

31.  What  proportion  in  this  country  docs  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law 
valuation? — The  letting  of  land  is  higher  than  the  poor  lawvaluation  by  one-third  at  all  events. 

32.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — Where  the 
farms  are  in  tillage  they  only  demand  the  rent  once  a year,  about  the  month  of  May ; and 
up  to  this  I am  settling  for  last  year.  In  May  I begin  to  receive  for  the  year  1844,  and 
go  on  to  receive  it  as  I can  get  it  up  to  May  next.  I receive  the  last  March  rent  now,  and 
then  I go  on  to  receive  the  September  rent.  We  are  satisfied  if  one  half-year’s  rent  is 
paid  before  the  other  half  becomes  due — except  a man  who  has  a tolerably  fair  crop  : he 
may  pay  a year’s  rent  altogether.  The  tenants  make  three,  four,  and  five,  and  six  payments, 
and  I give  them  a receipt  when  they  pay  it  up. 

33.  Do  you  give  the  receipt  up  to  a particular  day  ? — Yes,  to  those  who  pay  me ; but 
those  who  only  pay  partly  I give  it  on  account. 

34.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  farmers  ? — Yes,  if  a 
tenant  is  £10  or  £20  backward ; if  I like  the  tenant  I take  his  bill  to  the  bank. 

35.  What  is  the  rate  of  discount  ? — I believe  six  per  cent,  the  banks  charge.  The  bank 
discounts  the  bill  at  my  suggestion  when  I put  my  name  upon  the  bill. 

36.  Do  you  ever  take  bills  of  that  kind  without  sending  them  into  the  bank  ? — Seldom. 

37.  What  rate  of  discount  do  you  charge  them  ? — I do  not  think  I charge  any. 

38.  What  is  the  object  of  getting  the  bill  ? — If  it  was  a doubtful  tenant  he  would  get 
another  man  to  join  liim,  and  he  would  be  a security  for  the  rent ; and  if  I wanted  the 
money  I would  take  it  to  the  bank. 

39.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  the  loan  fund  ? — Very  little,  except  the  small 
tenants  about  the  town.  I am  on  the  committee  of  the  loan  fund  at  Clonmel,  and  there 
are  but  few  instances.  I myself  raise  money  for  some  of  them. 

40.  How  do  you  find  that  system  succeeds  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  a system  practised 
much  by  the  tenantry.  Sometimes  they  use  the  loan  fund,  and  if  the  party  who  gets  the 
money  makes  a good  use  of  it,  it  would  be  a useful  thing. 

4 1 . Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men ? — There  are  not  many  middlemen. 

42.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? — They  principally  hold 
from  year  to  year.  There  is  a good  many  of  them  have  leases. 

43.  Are  many  holding  by  accepted  proposals  ? — No,  I do  not  know  of  any  one.  There 
were  some  I let  land  to  myself.  I got  their  proposal.  I did  not  give  them  the  counter- 
part ; they  did  not  demand  it  of  me.  I noted  it  in  my  book. 

44.  Supposing  any  thing  happened  to  you,  how  would  the  tenant  be  able  to  prove  it  ?•— 
Not  unless  I gave  the  proposal  to  the  tenant,  and  entered  the  same  in  the  book. 

45.  Do  you  think  yourself  authorised  to  enter  into  a proposal  of  that  kind  without  the 
landlord’s  authority  ? — I never  do  it  without  the  landlord’s  authority.  I never  close  a 
proposal  without  the  landlord’s  consent. 

46.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  general  course  with  agents? — Yes,  I think  it  is;  they 
generally  consult  the  landlord.  The  agent  ought  not  to  take  too  much  upon  himself. 

47.  When  an  improvement  is  made  in  ,Iands  or  houses  by  whom  is  it  usually  done  ?— 
Principally  by  the  tenants.  Latterly  the  landlords  are  giving  a little  assistance. 
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48.  In  what  manner  are  they  giving-  assistance  ? — Slates  and  timber,  but  not  much  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

49.  Are  they  doing  any  thing  to  help  the  tenantry  to  improve  the  land?— Very  often 
they  give  manure  or  money  to  buy  it,  and  latterly  assistance  to  drain.  I am  a great 
advocate  for  draining,  and  know  the  benefit  of  it. 

50.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  who  employ  you  assist  their  tenants  in  draining? — Yes, 
they  do. 

51.  What  is  the  arrangement  entered  into  with  their  tenants  in  that  respect? — There  is 
one  landlord  I receive  rent  for,  Captain  Green,  and  I want  the  tenants  to  give  some 
assistance.  They  want  the  landlord  to  give  the  whole,  and  take  it  on  himself.  I am 
draining  now.  _ The  landlord  would  be  satisfied  to  pay  two-thirds,  and  the  tenant  to  pay 
one-third,  and  in  some  cases  he  would  be  content  to  pay  the  whole. 

52.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  tenants  to  drain  under  those  circumstances? — 
No,  not  if  I undertook  the  principal  part  of  the  expense  myself.  They  would  be  more 
pleased  with  it. 

53.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — No,  indeed. 

54.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue?— Yes,  in  many  instances 
in  places  I have  to  do  with  they  subdivide  the  land  in  spite  of  me,  and  against  my  consent, 
so  much  so  that  I served  a good  deal  of  them  with  notices  to  quit  the  25th  of  March. 

55.  Have  any  of  the  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  succeeded  in  preventing  them  ? — I 
do  not  know  whether  they  have  or  not.  None  that  I am  acting  for. 

56.  Have  they  been  long  trying  to  prevent  it  ? — Yes,  they  have ; they  are  always  trying 
to  prevent  them,  and  I think  it  is  a bad  system  to  sublet.  Unless  they  turn  the  tenants  out 
by  clearance  they  cannot  prevent  it. 

57.  Have  any  of  them  had  recourse  to  that  means? — No,  they  have  not;  but  I intend 
after  the  25th  of  March  next  trying  my  hand  with  some  of  them.  If  I allow  them  to  go 
on  it  will  pauperise  the  place,  and  there  will  be  a cabin  in  every  corner. 

58.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  carrying  out  that  ? — Yes. 

59.  What  is  the  difficulty  ? — I make  myself  obnoxious  in  that  neighbourhood.  They  do 
not  like  to  be  turned  out  of  their  place  at  all. 

60.  Do  you  expect  any  difficulty  in  getting  a fresh  tenant  ? — Yes,  I would  when  I turn 
a man  out  in  that  way.  He  might  be  in  danger  of  Iris  life  on  coming  in. 

61.  When  you  may  have  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  that  system,  what  do  you  think  of 
doing  with  the  people  you  I’emove  ? — Let  them  go  about  their  business  wherever  they  like. 
I would  give  them  some  money  if  they  would  give  it  up  to  me. 

62.  How  long  have  those  people  been  there  ? — Some  of  them  a year  or  half  a year,  and 
some  of  them  are  building  now. 

63.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  you  think  it  would  be  right  to  leave  a tenant 
in  occupation  of  when  a lease  falls  out? — From  six  to  ten  acres;  that  would  be  small 
enough  to  support  his  family  and  pay  rent. 

64.  When  you  find  a tenant  holding  six  or  ten  acres  you  do  not  contemplate  removing 
him? — No,  provided  lie  does  not  bring  in  another  tenant ; but  they  generally  bring  in  a 
son-in-law,  or  their  own  son,  and  divide  it. 

65.  In  the  case  of  a middleman’s  lease  falling  out,  and  the  farm  sublet  to  tenants  in 
occupation,  what  course  is  usually  adopted? — Wo  generally  give  it  to  the  occupiers.  I 
think  that  middlemen  are  dropping  off  very  fast  in  this  country,  and  I find  no  loss  of  it. 

66.  In  what  condition  were  the  tenantry  under  them  compared  to  the  tenants  under  the 
head  landlord  ? — In  a great  deal  worse  state. 

67.  Was  there  much  difficulty  in  getting  the  rent  from  the  middlemen  ° -Generally  the 
agent  or  the  landlord  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  laud. 

6S.  Did  it  frequently  happen  that  the  tenants  upon  the  land  had  previously  paid  their 
rent  to  the  middleman  ? — Generally  the  agent  notices  the  occupiers  to  take  care  not  to 
pay  their  rent  to  the  middleman,  for  fear  they  should  have  to  pay  it  over  again. 

69.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer  ? — I think  they  are.  I think  they  are  better  off  in  proportion  than  the  small 
farmers. 

70.  Do  you  think  the  labouring  class  is  getting  better? — No,  not  at  all,  but  worse. 
They  are  in  a great  deal  worse  condition  than  when  I was  young. 

71.  What  do  you  consider  the  cause  of  that? — There  is  an  increase  of  population.  In 
the  last  year  corn  got  down,  and  the  people  are  striving  to  get  into  grass  land.  There  is 
less  labour  over  the  country  than  there  was,  and  that  is  injurious  to  the  labouring  man. 
We  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  what  you  call  con-acre  to  workmen  and  people  of  that 
description,  and  I understand  under  the  existing  law  we  cannot  keep  the  potatoes  as  we 
used  to  do,  and  we  have  nothing  to  look  for  but  to  be  processing  and  going  to  law  with 
them  to  get  the  rent,  and  we  are  not  likely  to  get  it  without  their  paying  the  rent  before- 
hand for  it,  and  it  puts  a poor  man  under  great  difficulties  in  exacting  the  rent  from  him 
before  he  tills  the  ground. 

72.  Do  I understand  that  it  is  your  opinion,  that  if  the  farmers  had  a legal  authority  to 
detain  the  potatoes  till  the  rent  was  paid  that  they  would  be  more  willing  to  give  land  to 
the  poor  ? — Yes,  to  be  sure  they  would.  Where  a farmer  cannot  take  him  he  takes  his 
potatoes,  but  now  I have  nothing  to  look  to  for  my  rent  but  to  process  them ; and  there- 
fore I am  very  wary  to  whom  I give  it  without  getting  the  rent,  and  I am  looking  for  a 
tiling  that  a poor  man  seldom  has,  beforehand. 


25 th  Sept,  1844. 

830. 

Mr.  John  Keeffe. 
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25 th  Sept.,  1844. 

330. 

Mr.  John  Keeffe. 


73.  When  the  farmers  object  to  give  con-acre,  wliat  means  has  the  labourer  of  procuring 

subsistence  ?_He  must  go  to  wort ; and,  perhaps,  a good  many  go  to  beg  from  house  to 
house  with  their  children.  x . , .. 

74.  What  were  the  wages  when  you  were  young  compared  to  what  they  arc  now  ?_The 

wages  were  as  good  as  they  are  now.  ....  ... 

75.  Did  the  con-acre  system  prevail  then  ? — Yes,  it  did ; and  things  were  cheaper  in 
every  way  for  men  to  live.  Agricultural  labour  is  in  a very  bad  state. 

76.  Do  you  think  that  the  labourers’  clothes  and  other  things  were  cheaper  thirty  years 
a°-o  than  they  are  now?— Yes ; not,  perhaps,  thirty  years,  but  forty  years  ago,  I think  they 

^ e?7.  During  the  period  of  forty  years  which  you  speak  of,  have  there  been  many  disturb- 
ances amongst  the  agricultural  population  in  the  part  of  the  country  you  have  been 
acquainted  with  ?— No.  The  principal  disturbances  were  about  tithes,  or  about  land.  I 
mean  not  so  far  as  the  labourers  were  concerned  ; but  I believe  the  farmers  made  use  of 
them. 

78.  Was  there  any  disturbance  about  any  property  you  are  connected  with  ?— No,  not 

any  single  thing.  . 

79.  In  those  cases  you  are  acquainted  with  what  was  the  cause  ot  them  l — It  is  turning 
out  farmers  who  have  no  place  to  go  to,  and  another  man  coming  in  that  lias  a little  more 
capital,  and  the  tenant  turned  out  is  a broken  man— and  that  caused  the  disturbance.  That 
man  then  goes  to  join  people  nearly  situated  as  himself,  and  makes  up  a party  to  have 
revenge  one  way  or  another. 

80.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  circumstance  of  the  farmers  being  the  broken  men 
that  you  speak  of  ?— Their  own  fault,  being  idle  men.  fond  of  drinking  formerly,  and  living 
better  than  they  could  afford : they  got  into  bad  habits,  and  lost  their  capital. 

81.  Was  it  the  practice  to  require  fines  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  when  a farm  was 
given  ?— That  would  be  according  to  contract. 

82.  Is  the  custom  pretty  general  ?— Yes ; it  would  be  desirable  for  the  landlord  to  get 
a fine.  First,  it  ensures  him  the  rent ; next,  it  shows  that  the  in-coming  tenant  has  capital. 
If  he  gave  a fine  of  £100  for  five  or  ten  years  it  shows  he  has  capital. 

83.  Has  not  it  a tendency  to  increase  the  evil  of  the  want  of  capital  among  the  farmers  ?— 
It  would  be  well  for  the  landlord,  when  he  has  it  in  his  hands,  to  give  it  back  again  if  the 
farmer  wants  it. 

84.  Is  it  the  custom  with  the  landlords  to  give  it  back  again  ? — Yes,  it  is  generally ; but 
it  shows  he  is  a good  tenant  if  he  can  give  it  for  five  or  ten  years  to  the  landlord,  and  then 
it  is  allowed  in  the  rent. 

85.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— No,  not  lately,  for  the  last 
nine  or  ten  years. 

86.  Is  there  much  enforcing  of  rent  by  distraining  in  this  country  ? — Yes ; very  often  we 
must  have  recourse  to  distress — very  often. 

S7.  What  is  generally  the  cost  of  distraining  to  a tenant  ? — It  may  be  5s.  or  6s. 

88.  Do  you  often  proceed  to  sell  the  distress  ? — No,  I do  not. 

89.  Speaking  generally,  is  it  often  sold  ?— No,  I do  not  see  many  of  them.  I would  send 
a keeper  on  to  the  land,  in  case  the  tenant  made  away  with  the  crop ; I would  let  him 
thresh  it,  or  he  may  let  my  keeper  sell  it. 

90.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — The  very  day 
the  rent  is  paid.  I am  a poor  law  guardian,  and  we  generally  strike  the  rate  twice  a year, 
and  then  it  is  allowed  as  he  pays  the  rent. 

91.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate  in  general? — It  varies.  I am  in  the  Clonmel 
electoral  division,  and  my  rates  are  treble  what  other  divisions  are  in  the  same  union. 

92.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  poor  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

93.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  its  not  being  allowed  in  any  case  ? — No,  I have  not. 

94.  Did  you  hear  any  complaint  of  the  landlord  or  agent  not  allowing  it  where  tho  tenant 
owed  no  arrears  ? — I may  hear  of  complaints  ; but  I am  not  a witness  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  Very  often  very  large  arrears  are  wiped  off  the  industrious  man. 

95.  Is  that  often  done,  or  are  the  arrears  carried  on  ? — Very  often  carried  on  for  a length 
of  time.  I have  lately  recommended  landlords  to  wipe  off  the  arrears  (thinking  the  tenants 
could  not  pay),  to  allow  me  to  wipe  them  off — that  is  in  general. 

96.  Does  not  that  plan  seem  rather  hard  upon  the  industrious  tenant,  as  it  gives  an 
advantage  to  the  man  who  has  got  into  arrear  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  it ; the  industrious 
man  is  worse  off  than  the  other. 

97.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  make  the  tenants  work  off  the  arrears  in  some  way — by 
draining  ? — Yes,  I did  try  some  tenants  to  let  them  improve  their  places  by  building  houses, 
or  draining.  I would  not  make  a present  of  it ; I would  rather  allow  them  treble  for  what 
they  do,  but  make  them  do  something. 

98.  Did  you  find  that  they  came  into  that  plan  ? — Not  very  willingly ; but,  however,  I 
forced  them  to  do  it. 

99.  They  would  rather  have  the  arrears  given  up  without  doing  any  thing  ? — Yes. 

100.  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  working  off  the  arrears  is  a good  plan? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  a good  plan  to  make  them  wipe  off  tho  arrears  by  draining,  or  improving 
upon  the  property ; they  do  not  do  it  to  one-third  the  amount  now. 

101.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  which  you  think  would  be  likely  to  make 
the  situation  of  the  farmers  and  landlords  better  ? — I think  the  great  loss  in  this  country 
is  that  there  are  not  proper  leases  given  to  the  tenants  ; it  is  a loss  to  the  tenant  and  land* 
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lord,  for  the  tenant  is  not  inclined  to  improve  without  a lease.  I have  long  leases  of  my 
farms,  and  I improve  them ; and  it  I had  no  lease,  I would  leave  them  as  bad  as  any  other 
person. 

102.  What  length  of  lease  have  you?— A lease  of  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years  in 
reversion  after  the  three  lives. 

103.  What  are  you  to  expend  in  the  term,  and  what  fine  did  you  give  for  that  lease?— 
I drained  it,  though  I was  not  bound  to  do  it,  and  I made  the  thing  as  valuable  as  I 
could;  and  I built  upon  it  comfortable  and  permanent  houses,  and  manured  the  land  and 
made  ditches. 

104.  Suppose  a man  to  hold  his  land  for  four  or  five  years,  will  not  both  manuring  and 
draining  repay  an  industrious  farmer?— A farmer  will  calculate  in  this  way— “If  I lav  out 
my  money  m draining  the  landlord  will  raise  the  rent  upon  me.”  I do  not  think  five  or 
six  years  would  be  sufficient  tenure  to  pay  him  for  draining ; but  they  will  not  do  it  at  all 
events.  I do  not  think  the  landlord  loses  any  thing  by  giving  a lease.  I would  not  recom- 
mend it  it  I thought  lie  would.  If  ho  gives  a lease  for  thirty-one  years  or  three  lives  the 
tenant  goes  on  draining  and  improving,  and  ditching ; and  if  lie  does  not  pay  the  rent  it 
is  easier  for  the  landlord  to  get  rid  of  him  than  without  a lease  ; and  I think  tho  landlord 
would  not  lose  any  thing  by  giving  a lease. 

105.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  tenant  if  the 

landlord  was  to  pay  the  county  cess  in  the  first  instance  and  add  it  to  tho  rent,  so  as  to 
give  the  tenant  but  one  payment  to  make  ? — I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the 
tenant,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  landlord.  That  is  a system  I 
should  not  like  to  be  adopted.  J 

106.  What  advantage  do  you  think  it  has  been  to  the  tenant,  placing  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — The  only  advantage  to  the  tenant  is  that  he  lias  only  to  deal 
with  one  man,  he  knows  what  it  is ; it  is  a fixed  thing,  not  high  one  year  and  low 
another.  I have  received  more  tithes  in  my  lifetime  than  any  other  man  in  this  country 
I would  also  recommend  not  to  let  the  land  by  competition  but  by  valuation,  if  it  could  be 
managed  by  a fair  valuation. 

107.  What  difference  have  you  known  between  the  land  you  have  valued,  and  what  it 
has  let  for  by  competition  ?— It  may  be  let  higher  by  one-third  or  one-fourth  by  compe- 
tition ; and  it  is  tho  opinion  here,  if  you  let  by  competition  you  can  get  a promise  of  any 
rent,  so  that  the  tenants  may  get  into  possession  and  fasten  on  it,  and  then  look  for  an 
abatement. 

108.  Do  you  think  that  tho  system  of  valuation  of  land  is  more  or  less  frequent  than  it 
was . —It  is  not  so  much  adopted  as  I think  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  something  more  frequent 
now  than  it  was.  I know  that  landlords  are  as  much  annoyed  as  any  other  persons  in  the 

, Y over-holding  tenants,  or  tenants  who  do  not  pay  half  the  value ; still  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them. 

[The  ivitncss 'withdrew.] 

Mr.  Denis  Mulcalnj,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Ttedmondstown,  in  this  barony. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — About  250  acres. 

4.  Do  you  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes,  I do. 

5.  What  is  the  district  yrou  are  best  acquainted  with  ? — I am  well  acquainted  with  the 
two  baronies  in  this  county  of  lffa  and  Offa,  west  and  east. 

6.  Are  you  in  any  manner  employed  in  the  collection  of  rent  ? — No. 

i.  Do  you  consider  the  agriculture  improving  here? — The  persons  employed  are  not 
improving.  The  science  of  agriculture  has  improved  a great  deal.  I am  verv  extensively 
acquainted  with  those  two  baronies. 

8.  In  what  manner  in  tho  district  is  the  rent  usually  fixed— by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — 
sometimes  by  the  landlord  valuing  it. 

. 'hat  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land,  leaving  out  of  consideration  town- 
P^s?-It  !S  35s.  to  40,?.  an  Irish  acre. 

1 A W'iat  quantity  of  wheat  would  you  expect  from  land  that  was  set  at  40s.  the  Irish 
vator  W0U^  ^ePeu^  uPon  the  cultivation,  and  the  means  in  the  hands  of  the  culti- 

^ ' -Pairing  the  ordinary  mode  of  cultivation? — Seven  or  eight  barrels  of  wheat  (twenty 

stones  to  the  barrel)  to  the  acre. 

12.  How  much  potatoes? — Eighty  barrels,  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel, 
not  grow* it  °U  ^r0W  muc^  oa^s  uPon  the  land  ? — Yes,  it  is  grown  upon  that  land,  but  I do 

K+nLt,’  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect? — Twelve  barrels  of  oats,  of  fourteen 
Stones;  1 consider  that  a fair  return.  : - - : : 

the^n^i1®.^6  Strict  generally,  do  I understand  you  to  say  that  for  good  land  40s.  is 
hut +i,o +eraI  ,rent>  and  seven  or  eight  barrels  of  wheat  is  the  produce? — Yes,  generally  ; 

but  that  produce  does  not  appiy  t0  knd  under  40^ 

tion  ? Th  ProP°rtion  does  the  usual  letting  value  of  land  bear  to  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion, T too  e-P,00r  , valuation  is  always  lower,  it  may  be  one-third  lower.  In  the  valua- 

1 7 A 3 lnterested  in  it  was  one-third,  excluding  tiie  neighbourhood  of  the  town; 

W . Are  you  a .poor  law  guardian  ?— No. 


25  lhS:pt.,  1844. 

830. 

Sir.  John  KeefFe. 


S31. 

Mr.  Denis  Mulcahy. 
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25 tk  Sept.,  1844.  IS.  Do  you  know  whether  the  guardians  gave  any  direction  about  the  amount  to  be 

fixed  as  the  value  of  the  land  ?— No,  I do  not  think  they  did.  I think  they  selected  the 

831.  besfc  pPrSons  and  generally  the  most  disinterested,  and  I think  they  should  abide  by  the 
Mr.  Denis  Mulcaby.  , f.  ° 

1 valuation. 

19.  Do  the  tenants  in  this  district  hold  m general  at  will,  or  by  lease  ! — In  this  district 
they  hold  in  general  by  lease,  as  far  as  I know ; but  in  other  districts  they  hold  at  will. 

20.  Do  you  see  that  the  mode  of  holding  has  much  effect  upon  the  improvement  of  their 

farms  ? Yes,  every  effect ; a man  who  has  an  interest  in  his  farm  will  expend  the  last 

shilling  he  has  to  improve  it. 

21.  What  lease  do  you  think  it  requires  to  induce  him  to  expend  money  ? — That  depends 
upon  the  state  he  finds  the  land  in  ; if  it  is  poor,  he  requires  a long  lease — if  he  gets  no 
assistance  ; but  if  the  land  is  in  a good  state,  a lease  of  thirty-one  years  or  three  lives  may 
be  a very  fair  one — that  I call  not  a long  lease  ; but  if  he  takes  the  land  in  a very  bad  state 
for  one  life  and  twenty-one  years,  and  expends  a great  deal  of  money  upon  it,  his  time  is 
running  out  fast. 

22.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  improvements  ?— Draining  and  liming,  and  improvements 
of  every  kind. 

23.  In  how  many  years  do  you  consider  you  will  be  repaid  for  the  draining  ? — Not  in  less 
than  thirty  or  forty  years ; but  I did  this  upon  a nobleman’s  estate,  and  I do  not  think  he 
will  turn  me  off. 

24.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  draining  ?— It  was  all  stone  draining. 

25.  What  did  it  cost  you  per  acre  ? — I cannot  say  that,  because  there  was  a large  pile 
of  building ; a nobleman  lived  there  and  improved  it,  and  I had  to  take  them  all  away. 

26.  Do  you  mean  you  entered  upon  a considerable  extent  of  draining,  and  made  so  little 
calculation  upon  it  that  you  cannot  say  what  it  cost  you  ? — Yes,  I kept  forty  or  fifty  men 
for  years. 

27.  Having  done  that,  do  you  mean  to  say  you  do  not  know  what  it  cost  you  by  the 
acre '? — Y es,  I do.  I went  on  without  keeping  an  account. 

2?.  If  that  is  so,  how  can  you  venture  to  swear  that  draining  will  not  pay  you  in  less  than 
thirty  or  forty  years  ? — I put  it  upon  this  calculation  : If  I take  land  that  does  not  want 
reclaiming  and  draining,  and  liming — prime  land  that  will  pay  me,  I shall  have  more  return 
from  it ; because  when  you  drain  land,  the  surface  of  it  has  to  be  turned  up  every  third  or 
fourth  year  for  a very  considerable  period  before  you  can  bring  it  to  a state  of  perfection. 
This  is  a sort  of  dry  hard  substance,  and  you  must  turn  it  again  and  again,  and  as  often  as 
you  do  it  you  will  find  something  more  to  do  ; you  must  go  on  making  the  land  year  after 
year,  besides  the  cost  of  draining.  If  you  put  hay  seeds,  the  hay  seeds  will  grow  very 
well  for  two  or  three  years  till  you  come  to  a bad  bottom  and  then  you  must  turn  it  up 
again. 

29.  Do  leases  and  agreements  contain  any  covenants  that  are  impediments  to  a better 
system  of  agriculture  ? — Yes,  in  my  opinion  they  do.  I know  in  my  own  case  I put  a 
quantity  of  manure  upon  the  land,  and  took  from  it  a fine  crop  of  potatoes  and  a fine  crop 
of  wheat.  In  the  mouth  of  May  when  the  wheat  was  in  the  ground,  the  landlord’s  agent 
wrote  to  me  and  required  me  to  sow  hay  seeds,  for  it  was  a provision  in  my  lease,  that  I 
should  only  take  one  white  crop.  This  did  not  repay  me  by  any  means  for  the  expenditure 
I had  made,  and  to  have  taken  a second  white  crop  would  have  been  no  injury  to  the  land. 
The  result  was,  I was  prevented  remunerating  myself — I did  not  sow  grass,  and  the  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  land  has  been  unprofitable  from  that  time  to  this,  and  he  will  have  it  in 
his  power  to  turn  me  out  next  March. 

30.  By  whom  in  this  distinct  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the 
landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — Some  landlords  give  timber  and  slates,  but  in  every  other 
case  the  tenants  do  it  themselves. 

31.  Has  there  been  any  introduction  of  drainage  ? — Very  little  drainage  is  required. 

32.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  at  all  prevail  ? — Yes,  it  does  every  where  I am 
acquainted  with ; when  a man  is  broken,  he  gets  another  to  step  in,  and  pay  the  landlord 
and  give  himself  something  to  boot. 

33.  Does  that  always  take  place ; does  the  landlord  give  the  tenant  the  option  ? — He 
cannot  help  it. 

34.  Where  a tenant  has  no  lease  ? — Yes,  I have  known  many  instances  where  a man  has 
no  lease,  or  only  two  or  three  years. 

35.  Suppose  a tenant  had  no  lease  and  owed  two  or  three  years’  rent,  would  a landlord 
let  the  tenant  sell  and  pay  the  arrear? — Yes,  and  keep  the  surplus. 

36.  Is  the  tenant  always  willing  to  go  out  under  those  circumstances  ? There  is  no  man 

willing  to  leave  his  land,  but  when  there  is  no  alternative  he  must  do  it. 

37.  Is  there  any  animosity  between  the  parties  ? — No,  when  a man  gives  up  his  land  of 
his  own  good-will  there  is  no  animosity ; I never  heard  of  any  except  one  case. 

38.  When  a man  is  removed  from  his  land  by  another  person  paying  off  the  arrear  and 
giving  the  balance  of  the  good-will  to  the  tenant,  in  that  case  has  the  in-coming  tenant  any 
ill  will  to  fear  ? — No,  on  the  contrary  he  looks  to  the  person — he  is  glad  to  get  it ; but  if 
he  does  not  get  another  man  to  step  in  there  is  no  ill  will. 

39.  Is  there  any  ill  will  created  in  the  country  by  his  removal  ? No,  there  is  not ; the 

man  is  not  able  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  land  as  he  has  agreed  and  goes  out. 

.40.  Are  there  many  tenants  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes,  a good  many. 

41.  In  all  those  cases,  is  the  tenant  allowed  to  sell  his  interest  ? — No,  I do  not  knowthat 
he  is ; some  tenants  will  get  a friend  to  take  a portion  for  a certain  time  to  redeem  it. 
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42.  Have  there  been  any  extensive  removals  of  tenantry  in  the  district  ?— No,  not  for 
some  years  hack. 

43.  What  is  the  course  pursued  upon  the  expiration  of  a middleman’s  lease,  as  to  the 
sub-tenants  ? — They  generally  get  the  land.  I knew  a case  two  years  ago,  and  I did  not 
know  of  one  single  individual  disturbed  upon  it. 

44.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  ? — Some  of  them  are,  according  to  the  means  they  have  of  cultivating  then-  lands. 

45.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenants  are  improving  in  their  condition  ? — No,  I do  not 
think  they  are. 

46.  Are  the  labouring  class  getting  better  ? — No,  they  are  getting  worse  every  day  ; I can 
speak  decidedly  upon  that.  In  the  last  ten  weeks  I have  given  1,200  or  1,300  days’  work. 

47.  In  what  work  were  you  engaged  ? — Cutting  corn  and  saving  hay. 

48.  What  wages  do  you  generally  pay  ? — Sixpence  or  Id. ; 8 d.  is  the  highest. 

49.  Is  that  without  food? — No,  I give  them  two  meals.  The  general  average  is  6d.  or 
Id.  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

50.  What  is  the  arrangement  as  to  the  potato  garden  or  con-acre? — There  is  an  unfortunate 
feeling  prevalent  among  the  farmers  that  they  cannot  recover  the  con-acre  if  they  are  not 
paid  beforehand ; and  the  effect  of  that  is,  that  they  will  not  give  any  man  land  without 
payment  beforehand. 

51.  Has  that  added  much  to  the  distress  of  the  labouring  classes? — Yes,  nothing  could  tend 
more  to  add  to  it ; for  now  the  man  says,  without  the  least  hesitation,  to  the  farmer,  “ Stop 
till  December  or  January  following,  till  I make  up  the  rent  by  the  sale  of  the  potatoes.”  It 
is  the  greatest  blow  the  labourer  has  received. 

52.  Why  do  they  not  take  their  notes  ? — They  w'ould  not  give  6d.  for  forty  of  then  notes ; 
it  is  destroying  the  poor  man’s  credit,  and  I think  it  is  doing  something  else— it  makes  the 
labourer  dishonest.  If  they  cannot  get  time,  they  go  to  Waterford,  and  sell  them  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  the  first  cost ; and  the  man  comes  in  my  face  and  takes  them  away,  and 
never  pays  me  6d. ; and  the  impression  on  my  mind  is,  I could  not  stop  him. 

53.  In  what  has  that  impression  originated? — The  assistant  barrister  of  the  county 
Waterford  declared  that  the  farmer  could  not  distrain.  There  is  another  thing  that  produces 
the  same  state,  that  the  farmers  are  so  very  poor,  and  so  much  in  want  of  money,  that  they 
sell  the  potatoes  intended  for  their  owrn  use,  to  raise  money  to  put  in  their  spring  crops,  or 
to  go  on  from  one  season  to  the  other.  They  are  very  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  letting 
the  con-acre,  and  to  get  what  money  they  can  at  that  season  of  the  year. 

54.  Have  there  been  any  outrages  in  your  district  ? — No,  indeed,  there  have  not.  There 
has  not  been  a man  tried  in  this  court  for  the  last  seven  years  from  that  part  of  the  country. 

55.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  part  of  Tipperary  in  which  outrages  have  been 
committed  ? — Yes,  there  are  twro  baronies  perfectly  peaceable.  I would  have  no  hesitation 
in  going  through  any  part  of  Tipperary  on  my  lawful  business,  unless  I had  committed  what 
they  considered  crime. 

56.  What  do  they  consider  crime  ? — Excessive  cruelty  about  con-acre,  in  charging 
exorbitant  rent  for  it. 

57.  What  rent  do  you  call  exorbitant  ? — £12  an  acre. 

58.  State  any  other  matter  they  consider  a crime? — Taking  land  over  then-  heads. 
People  dealing  with  them  they  have  many  ways  of  quarrelling  with  ; but  as  to  a stranger 
or  a resident  of  the  country  doing  his  duty  as  a farmer  or  as  a mechanic,  he  is  as  safe  as  in 
. any  other  place. 

59.  If  a tenant  is  allowed  to  run  into  arrear  more  than  his  good-will  would  sell  for, 
would  it  be  considered  in  the  country  a crime  to  turn  him  out  ?— The  people  say  if  a man 
through  his  own  fault  allows  himself  to  run  into  arrear,  the  public  have  little  compassion 
for  him. 

60.  Would  they  have  any  compassion  if  the  rent  he  was  paying  was  supposed  to  be  a 
rack  rent  ? — Yes.  I saw  a case  of  that  kind  that  occurred  not  long  ago,  where  a poor  man 
was  up  late  and  early  in  order  to  pay  the  rack  rent.  lie  was  put  out  by  ejectment,  and  if 
he  was  not  able  to  pay  up,  the  people  would  subscribe  to  put  him  into  the  place  again,  not 
through  any  vindictive  feeling  against  the  landlord,  but  through  compassion  to  liimself. 

61.  Do  I understand  you  to  state  it  as  your  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  people  draw 
distinctions  between  cases  where  a man  is  rightly  ejected  for  the  non-payment  of  a fan  rent, 
and  the  case  of  a man  ejected  for  owing  an  exorbitant  rent,  or  without  sufficient  reason? — 
If  a person  is  too  heavily  taxed,  and  he  uses  his  exertions  to  pay  a fair  rent,  there  is  a feeling 
for  him ; but  if  a man  by  intemperance  or  idleness  neglects  his  lands,  or  there  is  a want  of 
exertion  to  use  means  to  pay  the  rent,  there  is  no  pity  for  him. 

62.  Do  you  think  that  that  exists  in  the  disturbed  part  of  the  county  ? — Yes,  I believe 
• that  was  generally  the  feeling. 

63.  What  should  you  say  was  the  mode  by  which  what  is  called  the  fair  value  of  the 
land  can  be  ascertained  ? — By  valuation. 

• 64.  What  class  of  persons  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  fair  persons  to  value  land  ? — I would 
take  two  persons  from  another  county,  or  quite  unconnected  with  the  county,  and  let  them 
place  a fair  value  upon  the  land. 

65.  Do  you  think  that  a valuation  made  in  that  manner  would  he  considered  satisfactory 
to  landlord  and  tenant? — Yes;  they  could  have  no  interest  in  it — they  would  not  ask 
them  to  go  beyond  their  honour. 

66.  If  lands  were  let  at  a valuation,  do  you  think  there  would  be  no  feeling  for  a tenant 
if  he  did  not  pay  his  rent  ? — Certainly. 

Part  HI.  • 2 G - 
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25/A  Stpt.,  1844.  67.  Ill  all  parts  of  this  country*?— Yes.  . 

68.  Then  is  the  hostility  of  the  people  directed,  when  a tenant  is  ejected,  against  the 

831.  landlord  or  the  in-coming  tenant  ?— The  landlord  is  not  generally  in  the  way ; the  m-coming 
Mr.  DenU  Mulcaby.  tenant  may  get  annoyance,  and  often  does. 

69.  Does  the  agent  ever  suffer*?— Yes ; if  he  comes  in  the  way  first.  There  are  some 
landlords  who  let  at  such  prices  that  let  a man  do  wliat  he  can  he  cannot  pay  the  rack  rent ; 
if  he  is  independent  on  entering  it,  he  will  be  getting  worse  from  year  to  year. 

70.  Do  you  think  the  hostility  against  the  in-coming  tenant  is  a check  upon  the  compe- 
tition for  land  *?— Yes,  that  is  my  impression. 

71.  Is  the  complaint  of  exorbitant  rents  made  with  respect  to  absentees  more  than 
resident  proprietors  ? — No  ; I do  not  know  that  it  is. 

72.  Is  it  made  more  with  respect  to  large  or  small  proprietors? — Yes;  the  small  pro- 
prietors always  expect  to  get  more  for  them  land  than  many  of  the  large  proprietors : they 
cannot  afford”  to  give  a farthing  reduction. 

73.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  ? — I often  see  the  absentee 
estates  managed  as  well  as  the  estates  of  residents.  I call  an  absentee  any  person  who  does 
not  reside  in  the  country ; suppose  a person  living  hi  Dublin  or  in  the  north,  he  is  an 
absentee. 

74.  Are  there  many  small  proprietors  living  in  Tipperary  ? — Yes. 

75.  Would  you  confine  that  to  any  particular  part  of  the  county  ?— In  the  lower  part  of 
the  riding,  in  the  barony  of  the  Ormonds,  it  is  generally  supposed  there  are  more  small  pro- 
prietors there  than  up  here. 

76.  Has  there  been  any  great  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ?— Not 
lately ; some  years  ago  there  was,  but  not  for  a great  many  years.  I have  known  in  my 
own  neighbourhood  one  nobleman  anxious  to  consolidate  farms  where  there  were  a great 
number  of  people  living  on  it ; they  were  on  it  when  the  lease  expired,  but  no  man  would 
take  land  in  that  state — there  were  so  many  people  on  it ; and  in  the  next  place,  he  could 
not  pay  the  rent  for  it. 

77.  Do  the  small  proprietors  generally  occupy  the  whole  of  them  estates? — No,  they  do 
not ; some  of  them  live  in  ths  towns  ; they  have  some  property,  £400  or  £500  a year.  Most 
of  them  live  in  the  towns ; they  may  live  in  Dublin  some  of  them. 

78.  Are  the  labourers  usually  paid  in  cash? — Yes,  always. 

79.  Do  you  apply  that  generally  to  the  whole  county  ? — It  applies  to  the  parts  with 
which  I am  acquainted.  If  they  choose  to  deal  with  you  for  any  thing  you  have  I would 
never  drive  them  away.  I pay  from  £400  to  £500  a year,  and  do  not  pay  £20  in  kind. . 

80.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  touching  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ? — Yes.  With 
respect  to  the  labourers,  if  it  could  be  arranged,  my  opinion  is  that  where  there  is  an 
extensive  farm  set  for  the  value  of  the  land,  30s.  or  35s.  an  acre,  the  farmers  should  get 
labourers,  and  give  them  an  allotment  of  an  acre  or  an  acre  and  a half.  If  I were  allowed 
to  do  it  myself  I should  have  a better  description  of  labourers,  and  they  would  take  more 
interest  in  what  I had  to  do ; but  when  a man  goes  to  hire  labourers  by  the  week  or  by  the 
day  they  do  not  care  for  him ; they  may  never  go  there  again. 

81.  Would  you  allow  a fanner  to  charge  more  than  he  gives  himself? — Yes ; he  gives  an 
equivalent  for  it  to  be  paid  in  work. 

82.  How  much  land  would  be  sufficient  ? — That  depends  upon  the  family.  A man  may 
have  two  or  three  children. 

83.  Taking  it  in  general,  what  should  you  say  should  be  the  quantity  ? — The  lowest 
ought  to  be  an  acre.  You  would  have  a better  description  of  labourers,  and  they  would  be 
interested  for  you.  The  people  I employ  in  the  house  I find  attentive  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night ; but  if  I have  twenty  men  out  of  the  street,  before  the  time  comes  they  throw 
down  their  spades  and  want  to  go  home ; they  have  two  miles  to  go. 

84.  Suppose  a farm  out  of  lease  and  the  landlord  going  to  let  his  farm,  would  it  be  a 
good  plan  for  the  landlord  to  reserve  a certain  quantity  of  land  as  allotments  for  the 
labourers  ? — It  would  not  do  to  make  the  labourers  independent  of  the  farmers ; it  is  better 
to  bind  them  by  mutual  kindness. 

85.  Would  you  suggest  that  the  landlord  making  a lease  to  the  farmer,  should  insert  a 
covenant  that  the  labourers  should  have  so  much  ground  and  not  be  charged  more  than  a 
certain  rate  ? — No  ; but  I would  give  a premium  to  the  farmer  who  had  the  most  comfort- 
able labourers.  If  you  compel  the  farmer  to  do  it  there  would  be  a difficulty : let  them 
draw  together.  Let  the  farmer  make  the  allotment,  and  let  the  farmer  who  has  the  most 
comfortable  labourers  have  the  highest  prize  or  some  premium.  The  labourers  cannot  be 
worse  off,  and  let  the  farmer  be  ever  so  bad  the  labourer  is  a thousand  fold  worse. 

86.  Whilst  the  competition  for  employment  among  the  labourers  continues  so  great,  is 
it  likely  that  the  farmers  will  study  the  comforts  of  the  labourers  in  the  way  you  speak 
of  ? — The  farmer  never  wishes  to  part  with  any  land,  but  I am  speaking  from  my  own 
knowledge,  and  if  I had  a permission  from  my  landlord  to-morrow  I would  have  a system 
of  allotment  myself.  I have  to  pay  the  labourers  in  cash,  and  this  would  save  me  going  to 
market  with  my  produce.  I am  not  afraid  if  the  labourer  had  an  acre  or  two  acres.  I 
must  give  him  the  grass  of  a cow,  and  he  would  pay  me  for  the  keep  of  it  in  labour. 
Where  there  is  a large  farm  a child  of  seven  or  ten  years  old,  and  a girl  of  fifteen  or 
twenty,  would  find  employment,  and  the  wages  would  come  light  on  the  farmer.  With 
.respect  to  the  poor  rates,  it  is  a great  hardship  to  take  a rural  parish  that  never  sent  three 
paupers  into  the  house,  and  charge  them  the  same  a's  any  large  town  like  this.  They 
charge  upon  this  townland  10<£.  in  the  pound  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  and  a man  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  river  will  go  with  his  demesne  scot  free.  The  town  has  no  more 
right  to  the  poor  than  the  country  has.  A servant  of  mine  came  in  with  a sore  leg.  I 
wanted  him  to  remain  with  me.  and  he  came  into  the  town  and  stopped  here  a week,  and 
was  taken  into  the  house.  If  the  rate  is  to  continue  at  all  it  should  be  levied  equally.  It 
is  not  the  town  paupers  that  create  it,  it  comes  from  the  country,  and  then  there  is  a 
struggle  between  the  rural  and  the  town  guardians  to  get  rid  of  those  people.  Many  of 
the  unions  are  not  half  full  of  people  in  consequence. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.^ 

The  Reverend  Thomas  Kcttlewell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Lissenure  school  house,  in  Clonmel. 

2.  Have  you  any  preferment  in  the  church ?— None  whatever;  I am  master  of  the 
endowed  school. 

3.  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  as  to  the  management  of  the  property  belonging  to  that 
society  in  this  neighbourhood?—!  have.  The  school  was  founded  in  the  year  1685;  it 
was  a grant  of  land  from  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Mountcashel  of  375  acres.  It  was  left  for 
the  gratuitous  education  of  the  sons  of  Protestant  freemen  of  the  town  of  Clonmel.  Mr. 
Moore,  an  ancestor  of  Lord  Mountcashel's  family,  in  that  day  left  two  sets  of  trustees,  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  as  one  joined  with  the  mayor  of  Clonmel  for  the  time  being.  They  were 
trustees  for  the  inspection  and  management  of  the  school.  He  appointed  also  two  trustees 
for  the  management  of  the  property.  Those  trustees  appear  to  have  made  one  lease  of 
the  lands  at  a rent  for  ever  of  £40  a year.  The  trustees  in  whom  the  management  of  the 
money  was  placed  having  neglected  their  duty,  the  management  of  the  estate  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mountcashel  family.  In  the  year  1788  there  was  a lease  made  by 
Lord  Mountcashel  of  the  lands  at  £200  a year,  for  a term  of  fifty-two  years. 

4.  How  did  they  get  rid  of  the  lease  in  perpetuity  ?— The  party  having  the  lease  was 
'turned  out  for  non-payment  of  rent.  The  lease  was  broken.  I speak  merely  from  docu- 
mentary evidence  as  to  these  dates.  In  the  year  178S  a lease  was  made  by  the  ancestor 
of  the  present  Lord  Mountcashel  leasing  the  lands  at  £200  a year.  In  the  year  1802  the 
master  of  the  school,  it  seems,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kerry,  finding  that  the  party  to  whom  they 
were  leased  had  under-leased  them  for  £400  a year,  filed  an  information  in  the  court  of 
chancery.  The  Chancellor  pronounced  a decree  in  1809 ; the  original  lease  was  destroyed, 
and  the  lease  for  £400  a year  was  confirmed  by  the  Chancellor,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lebart, 
of  Ivilvennon,  in  this  county,  was  appointed  trustee  to  this  lease  of  £400  a year.  The 
lease  made  for  fifty-two  years  would  expire  in  the  year  1840.  I should  have  mentioned, 
that  the  Chancellor,  in  pronouncing  his  decree,  gave  the  entire  benefit  of  that  lease  to  the 
then  master  of  the  school.  Dr.  Kerry  died  1 believe  about  1S21.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bell  was 
appointed  master  of  the  school.  Upon  the  lease  expiring  in  1840,  I speak  now  only  from 
hearsay,  Dr.  Bell  took  the  lands  into  his  own  possession,  and  received,  I believe,  from  the 
tenants  £600  a year.  In  the  year  1 84 1 the  Commissioners  of  Education  asserted  that  they 
had  discovered  a representative  of  the  original  trustee  of  1688,  a Miss  Stanwix,  and  they 
got  her  to  execute  a conveyance  of  those  lands  in  their  favour.  The  school  having  become 
vacant  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1841,  or  the  beginning  of  1842,  Lord  Mountcashel  and 
the  Marquess  of  Ormond  appointed  me  master.  Though  I was  appointed  the  29th  of 
January  my  appointment  was  not  held  as  valid  until  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  May, 
and  Dr.  Bell  was  allowed  to  continue,  though  the  school  had  been  dismissed,  and  the  duties 
not  discharged,  in  receipt  of  the  rent.  Then,  about  the  1st  of  May,  1842,  the  day  on  which 
the  commissioners  acknowledged  me  as  master  properly  appointed,  the  commissioners  sent 
to  the  lands  their  agent,  a Mr.  Owen,  and  received  possession  of  the  estate.  On  the  1st 
of  November  following  I received  a letter  from  the  Commissioners  of  Education  inclosing 
me  £100,  and  requiring  me  to  give  a receipt  for  salary,  that  being  the  payment  for  the 
half-year.  I gave  a receipt  on  account  of  rent,  and  since  that  day  I have  received  no  pay- 
ment whatever  from  the  commissioners.  They  have  received  all  the  rents,  whatever  rents 
were  received. 

5.  Was  Doctor  Bell  paid  by  salary,  or  did  he  receive  the  rents? — He  received  the  entire 
rent,  and  had  the  management  in  his  hands.  The  proceeding  was  altogether  illegal,  because 
the  Chancellor  having  appointed  a trustee  during  the  time  of  the  lease  that  was  to  expire 
m 1840,  the  commissioners  should  have  applied  to  the  court  to  nominate  them  as  trustees 
if  the  trust  had  expired.  I have  received  the  opinion  of  a high  legal  authority,  and  his 
opinion  is,  that  I am  entitled  to  the  entire  rents  and  profits. 

6.  When  you  were  appointed  were  you  aware  of  the  circumstances  ? — I knew  there  was 
a debt  upon  the  house,  and  I was  under  the  impression  that  the  lands  had  been  valued  at 
between  £700  and  £800  a year,  an  increase  from  £400  a year  up  to  £740. 

7.  Had  you  reason  to  think  or  behove,  when  you  accepted  the  situation,  that  you  were 
entitled  to  the  rents  of  the  land? — Yes,  unquestionably  : the  very  man  before  me  had  it 
under  the  decree. 

8.  Do  you  know  what  the  commissioners  suppose  the  surplus  funds  are  applicable  to  ? — 
They  have  never  stated  the  purpose  to  which  they  mean  to  apply  them.  When  I received 
this  letter,  upon  going  to  Dublin,  and  conversing  with  Mr.  Kyle,  he  said  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  property  did  not  admit  of  their  giving  more  than  £200  a year ; and  he  said, 
biit'he  did  not  bind  himself  to  it,  that  when  .the  debt  was  off  the  house  I should  receive 
more';  but  I contend  that  the  commissioners  have  only  the  power  of  superintendence.  They 
•have'  never  come  to  look  at  the  school,  though  I have  been  there  since  May,  1842,  or  to 
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Mr.  Denis  Mulcahy. 


832. 

Rev.  T.  Kettlewell. 
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832. 

Eev.  T.  Kettle  well. 


insoect  the  school  They  have  taken  upon  them  the  whole  management  of  the  estate,  and 
tent  the  nronerty  from  me,  and  have  neglected  the  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  usurped 
rights  lo  Sh ley  were  kot  entitled.  Lord  Mountcashel  on  the  19th  of  July,  mafe  a 
motion  for  a select  committee  of  the  House  ot  Lords  y the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  it  would 
be  improper  to  turn  the  House  of  Lords’  committee  into  a.  court  of  chancery  and  advised 
that  a communication  should  be  made  to  the  Executive  m Ireland,  and  if  redress  was  not 
niven  hv  the  Executive,  to  go  to  the  court  of  chancery ; and  if  that  court  did  not  grant  the 
redress  expected  the  Duke  implied  that  hi  the  uext  session  a committee  would  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  this  property  The  matter  is  now  m the  hands  of  Lord 
Eliot,  and  it  depends  upon  his  decision,  whether  Lord  Mountcashel  will  go  into  the  court  of 

chancery  upon  the  subject.  . , , -. 

[ The  witness  withdrew. \ 


26 th  Sept.,  1844. 

833. 

Mr.  Patrick  Welsh. 


Clogheen,  Thursday,  26th  September,  1844. 

Mr.  Patrick  Welsh,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ?— Newcastle,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— I am  a farmer,  and  also  agent,  and  1 have  two  mountain 

farms  free  of  rent  for  one  life  to  come.  „ T ,, 

3 What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy '?— I do  not  farm,  I suppose,  more  than 
seventy  Irish  acres,  but  I have  a great  deal  more  that  I let.  The  mountain  farms  are  under- 

4.  ^What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I can  speak  of  this  union, 

of  which  I am  a guardian.  . . , . . 

5.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  principally  m tillage  farms  or  in  grazing  ?— I believe  it  is  in 

tillage  a good  deal.  „ _ , T 

6.  Which  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms?— They  vaiy  very  much;  I suppose 
from  five  acres  to  one  hundred. 

7.  Which  sized  farms  do  you  most  commonly  meet  with  ? — I should  suppose  most  com- 

raonlv  from  thirty  to  fifty  acres,  or  twenty,  and  so  on.  , . 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  or  otherwise  l — Yes  ; I think  it 


is  ^1?™™  ^ particulars  ?_The  land  is  better  manured,  better  tilled,  and  they  have  better 
crops  in  general  in  my  locality. 

10.  To  what  extent  of  properties  are  you  agent?— I suppose  I am  agent  to  about  1,000 
plantation  acres,  besides  a great  deal  of  mountain. 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— There  are  a great 
many  held  in  joint  tenancy  in  the  neighbourhood. 

12.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  holding  ?— They  were  subdivided  between  the 
parents  and  the  tenants  as  they  got  intermarried.  I think  the  farms  are  getting  too  small. 
They  were  divided  by  the  tenantry  among  their  children.  In  the  locality  I am  in,  I should 
suppose  there  are  not  ten  tenants  holding  separately  twenty  acres.  There  are  more  hold- 
ing five,  and  seven,  and  ten,  and  fifteen,  and  so  on.  There  arc  some  of  them  that  hold 
large  farms  about  120  acres,  but  that  is  divided  between  themselves  in  three  parts.  The 
lease  was  about  120  acres,  and  then  it  was  divided  between  the  children  of  the  former 


tenant. 

13.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  occupying  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy,  com- 

pared with  other  tenants  in  the  district  occupying  separate  farms — are  they  better  or  worse 
off? Those  who  have  a farm  to  themselves  are  the  best  off. 

14.  In  what  maimer  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed;  by  proposal  or  valuation? — By 
proposal.  There  is  no  valuation  in  the  district  I am  in.  There  are  valuations  in  other 
districts. 

15.  What  class  of  persons  is  employed  to  value  ? — It  is  very  little  there  is  valued  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  I do  not  know  who  is  employed  to  value.  It  is  not  very  general ; but 
I am  told  it  is  general  on  Lord  Kingston’s  estate. 

16.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  neighbourhood? — There  is 
some  land  paying  so  high  as  £3,  and  some  higher,  the  Irish  acre.  I believe  the  average 
may  be  about  40s.,  fair  land. 

1 7.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — 
Forty  shillings  is  the  highest  by  the  poor  law  valuation. 

18.  Have  you  compared  the  poor  law  valuation  with  the  usual  letting  value? — Not  in 
general. 

19.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — It  is  the  cus- 
tom to  demand  it  by  some  of  the  landlords  in  a very  Bhort  time — in  five  or  six  weeks  after 
it  is  due.  In  great  takes,  and  so  on,  they  indulge  them  for  half  a year ; and  in  other  lands 
they  run  a gale  on. 

20.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bills  by  the  small  tenants  ? — There  may 
be  sometimes,  hut  it  is  not  a general  system. 

21.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent? — I believe 
some  do. 

22.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  the  local  usurers  charge  them  ? — They  charge  them,  I 
am  told,  but  I cannot  take  upon  myself  to  swear  it,  as  high  as  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent. 

23.  Do  you  ever  take  bills  for  the  rent  ? — No ; I may  have  accepted  one,  but  not  more. 
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24.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tcnauts  ? By  26 th  Sept.,  1844. 

distress.  

25.  What  is  the  cost  of  distraining  upon  the  tenant'?— The  cost  of  the  driver  is  25.  833. 

each  day.  Mr-  Patrick  Welah- 

26.  Besides  that,  what  payment  is  there  to  the  pound-keeper  ? — The  cattle  are  scarcely 
ever  impounded,  and  I cannot  well  tell. 

27.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — There  is  no 
particular  day  for  such  as  I receive ; there  are  others  on  account.  I get  receipts  on  account 
from  my  landlord  for  what  I pay. 

28.  Do  you  get  a receipt  on  account  when  you  have  paid  the  rent  up  to  the  day? Yes, 

from  one  of  my  landlords  I do. 

29.  What  is  the  reason  of  that  ?— I do  not  suppose  he  gives  it  to  any  of  the  tenants. 

As  to  the  reason,  I never  asked  it ; it  is  always  the  case. 

30.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  of  rent  made  by  him  in  your  case  ? — No,  not  in  my 
case,  but  he  has  in  other  cases. 

31.  Is  the  rent  you  have  paid  him  the  full  rent  up  to  a certain  gale  day  ? — Yes. 

32.  And  you  state  he  does  not  give  you  a receipt  but  on  account  for  it  ? — Yes. 

33.  Who  is  the  party  you  are  speaking  of  ?— Lord  Glengall’s  agent ; he  does  not  give  it 
to  any  of  his  tenants,  I believe. 

34.  Who  is  his  agent  ? — Mr.  Chaytor.  see  Mr.  Chaytor’s 

35.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Some  of  them  by  Evidence, 
lease,  and  it  is  by  lease  I hold.  I do  not  doubt  but  there  are  some  who  have  no  leases.  I /Of^a. 

am  told  there  are  some  who  have  no  leases.  I think  there  are  a great  many  in  general 
that  are  holding  from  year  to  year  without  leases — that  is  my  opinion. 

36.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  generally  effected ; by 
the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenants  I believe,  in  general ; but  there  are  some 
landlords  who  join  in  it  to  be  sure,  and  some  who  take  it  all  upon  themselves  as  far  as  the 
building  of  the  houses  and  fences. 

37.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  that  employ  you  assist  their  tenants  in  permanent 
improvements  ? — No,  not  that  I know  of,  that  I can  recollect. 

38.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer  ? — Some  are  getting  richer  and  some  are  not. 

39.  Do  you  think,  generally  speaking,  that  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  richer  ? — 

Indeed  I think  so  ; like  the  large  farmers  some  are  getting  better. 

40.  Is  the  class  of  labourers  improving? — No,  they  are  getting  worse.  There  is  no 
employment  to  signify  at  all. 

41.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  for  labourers  in  the  country  ? — Eightpence  without 
diet  is  the  principal ; some  are  giving  10d ; few,  if  any,  give  Is. 

42.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  then  cottages  ? — A cabin  alone,  I believe,  would  be 
about  20 s.  a year. 

43.  What  do  they  pay  if  they  have  any  land  with  it  ? — Thirty  shillings  or  40s.  if  they 
have  any  garden. 

44.  Suppose  they  want  land  for  potatoes  besides,  what  do  they  pay  for  that  ? — If  it  is 
good  land  they  pay  £9  or  £10  an  acre. 

45.  Is  that  for  manured  land  ? — Yes,  manured  or  broken  up  from  ley  ground. 

46.  Do  they  mostly  pay  beforehand  ? — Yes,  that  is  a custom  that  has  come  into  the 
country  just  now,  and  they  do  pay  beforehand  in  some  instances. 

47.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? — They  think  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  them,  and 
they  make  them  pay  them  beforehand ; that  is  a great  deal  the  cause  of  it — I think  so  at  least. 

There  is  another  thing : they  secure  the  money  for  themselves  if  there  is  a bad  crop. 

They  would  not  be  looking  for  a high  rent  then,  I should  say,  unless  they  had  it  before- 
hand. 

48.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  that  system  being  introduced? — It  is  a new  system, 
not  more  than  seven  or  eight  years.  The  labourers  were  getting  poor,  and  they  get  it 
cheaper  by  paying  beforehand.  That  is  another  reason ; it  makes  a great  difference  to 
them  to  what  it  would  if  they  were  to  look  for  it  after  it  was  due. 

49.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages? — No,  no  outrages.  I cannot  recollect  any 
that  can  be  so  called.  There  have  been  heretofore  some,  but  the  place  is  very  peaceable 
now.  There  was  an  orchard  man  struck ; they  took  away  his  money  and  apples,  and 
fractured  his  skull,  but  he  is  recovering. 

50.  What  was  the  cause  of  that? — They  said  there  was  a suspicion  that  they  wero 
striving  with  each  other  to  get  the  orchard,  and  it  was  one  of  the  parties  who  did  not 
get  it  brought  a party  for  that  purpose. 

51.  Was  the  party  armed  ? — I have  heard  so. 

52.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  to  the  tenant  ? — 
when  he  pays  his  rent  he  is  allowed  his  proportion  of  the  poor  rate. 

53.  Is  it  in  the  first  payment  of  rent  after  he  pays  the  poor  rate  ? — The  very  first  pay- 
ment, so  far  as  I am  concerned. 

54-  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  any  alteration  of  the  law  and  practice,  in  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  land  or  the  county  cess,  that  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — No,  I could  not 
state  any  thing  upon  my  oath  that  I can,  recollect. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew .] 
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834. 

Richard  Condon. 
See  John  Jeffrey's 
Evidence, 


See  Mr.  S.  Barry's 
Evidence, 


/Jfo.  dcU 


Richard  Condon,  sworn  and  examined. 

I.  In  what  situation  are  jou?-Bailiff  on  Lord  Kingston's  estate. 

*2.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a man  of  the  name  of  J effrey . 1 am. 

3.  Is  a tenant  of  Lord  Kingston’s  ?— Yes,  so  far  as  Ins  nursery  is  concerned. 

4.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  he  holds  that  nursery ; has  he  any  lease 

of  it  ? — It  appears  he  has  no  lease.  . . . ...  ., 

5.  Arc  you  yourself  acquainted  with  any  of  the  circumstances,  or  with  the  manner  of  his 

taking  it ; was*  there  any  promise  of  a lease  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  promise  of  a lease  that 
Lord  Kingston  made  to  him.  _ 

6.  Were  you  employed  by  the  late  Lord  Kingston?  ISo. 

7 What  state  is  that  nursery  in  now  ? — It  is  in  a very  neglected  state,  and  it  was  from 
the  first  of  its  being  let  to  this  gentleman ; it  was  never  fenced  or  taken  care  of,  and  I had 
to  distrain  the  nursery  for  the  rent  due  to  Lord  Kingston.  For  seven  or  eight  years  lie 
paid  no  rent,  and  I have  brought  the  accounts  to  show  what  was  due  up  to  March,  1844 ; 
he  owed  £103  19s.  3d,  besides  £97  to  the  late  lord. 

8.  At  what  rent  does  he  hold  it  ? — I believe  £3  an  acre. 

9.  How  many  acres  are  there  ? — About  nine  acres. 

10.  Is  there  any  dispute  about  the  amount  of  the  rent  ? — No,  there  is  not ; but  he  states 

he  gave  some  young  trees,  and  planted  some  mountain  lots  for  Lord  Kingston,  and  that 
there  is  money  due  to  him.  ' . , 

II.  Are  you  aware  of  there  having  been  any  arbitration  upon  the  subject  — Yes,  I 
recollect  an  arbitration. 

12.  In  your  time  has  he  to  your  knowledge  earned  any  money  so  as  to  have  a claim  upon 
Lord  Kingston  ?— Yes,  he  has  some,  but  not  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  he  owed.  There  was 
only  £5  paid  out  of  the  rent. 

13.  In  calling  upon,  him  for  the  rent,  have  you  offered  to  allow  him  for  any  claim  he  had  ?— 
Yes,  it  was  to  be  considered  if  he  came  forward  to  pay  any  rent. 

14.  Are  you  aware  of  any  proceedings  taken  by  Lord  Kingston  to  recover  possession? — 
I served  two  notices  to  quit  on  him,  but  they  were  not  carried  into  effect.  I distrained  the 
trees,  and  Lord  Kingston  gave  them  up  to  hum  in  an  hour  afterwards  ; they  were  not  sold. 

15.  In  what  state  were  the  trees  ? — Some  were  growing  and  some  not  growing. 

16.  Were  they  taken  out  of  the  ground?— He  is  in  the  habit  of  selling  them,  and-we 
Beized  some  of  them,  and  prevented  his  doing  any  thing  till  the  rent  was  satisfied. 

17.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  upon  that  estate  ? — We  serve  notice  of 
distress  upon  the  tenants  and  distrain  their  crops,  and  in  some  instances  sell  hi  fifteen 
days ; but  if  they  pay  any  portion  of  the  rent  the  distress  is  not  sold. 

18.  Does  it  frequently  happen  that  the  crops  are  sold  in  that  way?— Not  in  many 
instances,  especially  latterly  there  are  scarcely  any  sales. 

19.  Why? — Because  they  are  beginning  to  pay  better  than  they  used  to  do. 

20.  Are  there  fewer  instances  of  sales  than  there  used  to  he? — Yes,  much  less. 

21.  Is  the  corn  after  being  distrained  ever  brought  home  to  Lord  Kingston’s  farm  ?— 


Yes,  in  some  instances,  not  many. 

22.  Under  what  circumstances  has  the  corn  been  brought  home? — For  rent  and  arrears 
of  rent ; and  in  some  instances  as  a penalty  for  dividing  the  land  into  small  farms. 

23.  Is  it  before  or  after  the  sale  that  the  corn  is  brought  home  to  Lord  Kingston’s  ?— 
'After  the  sale ; and  the  tenants  often  apply  to  Lord  Kingston  to  have  the  corn  taken  off 
.the  field  at  a valuation,  and  he  very  often  allows  more  than  the  valuation. 

24.  Is  it  under  those  circumstances  you  state  that  the  corn  has  been  brought  home  ? — 
Yes,  in  most  instances;  and  in  some  extraordinary  cases,  where  the  farmers  were  paying 
nothing  and  the  farmers  were  disputing,  the  corn  had  to  be  sold. 

25.  Was  it  sold  in  Lord  Kingston’s  farm  yard? — No,  it  was  sold  upon  the  land,  and 
brought  to  Lord  Kingston’s  farm  yard  if  there  were  no  purchasers. 

26.  Do  you  mean  that  somebody  bids  for  it  on  Lord  Kingston's  account? — I generally 
call  in  valuators — competent  judges,  to  say  what  it  is  worth,  and  then  they  sell  it  at  about 
that  price. 

27.  Do  you  bid  at  the  sale  ? — No,  I do  not ; hut  persons  bid  for  me,  and  become  the 
purchasers. 

28.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  corn  has  been  brought  home  without  its  having  been 
sold  or  taken  at  a valuation  ? — Never. 

29.  In  the  case  of  its  being  brought  home,  at  whose  valuation  was  it  taken  ; was  it  at 
the  valuation  of  persons  appointed  by  Lord  Kingston,  or  was  one  of  them  appointed  by  the 
tenant  ? — Sometimes  the  tenants  appoint  a person,  and  they  apply  to  Lord  Kingston  to  take 
away  the  corn  to  satisfy  their  debt,  or  it  may  be  swept  off.  In  some  instances  Lord  King- 
ston sends  out  his  steward,  and  they  are  told  the  amount  of  the  rent  due,  and  they  are  told 
that  they  may  take  the  corn  to  a better  market ; and  in  some  instances  he  gives  a higher 
price  than  they  can  get  at  the  market.  One  tenant  applied  to  him  to  take  the  com  for 
the  arrear  : the  valuator  said  it  was  worth  £6  an  acre,  and  Lord  Kingston  advanced  another 
pound  the  acre. 

30.  With  respect  to  distraining,  what  is  the  cost  of  distraining  to  the  tenant  ? — The  man 
is  paid  Is.  for  every  twenty-four  hours  as  keeper  to  look  after  the  distress. 

31.  What  is  the  cost  to  the  tenant  of  drawing  a notice  of  distress  ? — None  whatever. 

32.  What  is  the  cost  of  serving  it? — Nothing  whatever;  there  is  nothing  but  the 
keepers’  fees. 

33.  Do  I understand  you,  that  you  are  paid  by  salary  and  get  no  fees  ? — If  I put  cat^° 
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into  the  pound  I am  paid,  and  if  I put  keepers  on  the  crops — but  there  are  no  fees  but  the 
keepers’.  If  I put  cattle  into  the  pound  the  general  cost  is  2s.  3d.,  and  sometimes  nothin^  • 
that  is  paid  to  the  man  that  drove  the  cattle  into  the  pound— I have  a yearly  salary.  ° 

34.  When  goods  are  distrained,  what  number  of  gales  of  rent  are  usually' due  ?— Some- 
times two  years ; sometimes  a year  and  a half.  It  is  very  seldom  a distress  is  made  for  a 
year’s  rent. 

35.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  Lord  Kingston  gives  any  encouragement  to  improve- 
ments upon  his  estate '? — The  tenants  are  not  inclined  to  improve,  because  they  have  no 
leases  : he  gives  an  order  to  the  tenants  for  culm  ; he  gives  encouragement  so  far  as  the 
burning  of  lime ; and  some  of  the  price  of  culm  has  not  been  paid  for  in  the  last  four 
years. 

36.  Does  he  do  so  on  a large  scale  ? — Veiy  large. 

37.  Can  you  state  the  amount  ?— One  bill  in  Lismore  against  Lord  Kingston  was  £l  200 
and  another  in  Tallow  was  £l,200  or  £1,300. 

38.  Within  what  time  ?— Within  these  last  four  years,  since  he  came  to  his  property 
besides  some  other  sums  that  were  paid ; he  has  been  at  a very  great  loss  by  that 

39.  Was  it  all  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

40.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  where  houses  are  built  upon  his  estate  ?— No  there 
is  not. 

41.  No  allowance  made  for  draining  ?— No,  there  is  not ; there  was  a report  that  there 
would  be  an  allowance  for  draining,  but  I have  not  seen  any  yet ; the  tenants  are  improving 
more  than  they  used  to  do,  and  they  are  better  off  than  they  were  three  years  ago. 

42.  Are  receipts  for  rent  on  that  estate  given  on  account,' or  up  to  a particular  day  ?— 

If  there  is  a clear  gale  paid  there  is  a clear  receipt  for  it.  J 

43.  Does  that  receipt  specify  that  the  rent  is  paid  up  to  a particular  day  ?— It  does, 
'generally  speaking  if  a partner  in  a farm  comes  in  and  only  pays  a portion,  he  only  gets 
an  accountable  receipt,  and  when  the  balance  is  paid,  they  get  a full" receipt. 

44.  Are  there  many  farms  held  upon  leases  in  common  in  that  way  ?— No,  they  are  old 

leases.  J 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  John  Smith,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside '? — Ballysaggartmore,  near  Lismore,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I receive  the  rents  on  the  estates  of  Ballysaggartmore 
and  Coolishal,  the  property  of  Mr.  Arthur  Usher. 

i-An  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fogarty,  examined  before  the  Commis- 
sioners at  Lismore,  was  read  to  .the  witness.! 

3.  Having  heard  read  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fogarty,  on  the  24th  of 
-September,  relative  to  the  Usher  estate,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the 
commissioners  ?— Yes,  I wish  to  gainsay  a great  portion  of  it,  for  it  is  certainly  not  the 
truth.  Those  five  tenants  there  mentioned  were  turned  out,  as  lie  says ; but  we  procured 
two  of  them  farms ; one  of  them  had  a farm  from  Mr.  Usher  before,  and  lie  only  removed 
from  one  piece  of  land  he  had  to  the  other,  and  he  is  on  the  other  now,  doing  perfectly 
•■well,  and  contented  : there  were  only  four  of  them,  not  five,  as  stated ; as  to  the  other  two, 
we  got  a farm  for  each  of  them  from  Mr.  Smyth,  of  Ballynatray ; we  got  them  in  there,  and 
they  left  us  perfectly  satisfied,  being  allowed  half  a year’s  rent,  their  houses,  and  timber, 
and  so  on.  One  man  remained  for  half  a year  longer ; he  held  over,  and  then  went  off  the 
property  without  making  any  settlement,  carrying  off  half  a year’s  rent : he  is  the  only 
man  who  left  in  that  way  ; of  the  other  three,  one  has  a farm  from  Mr.  Usher,  and  two 
from  Mr.  Smyth,  of  Ballynatray. 

4.  Am  I to  understand  you  that  there  was  no  discontent  among  those  people  except  one 
of  them  ? — Not  the  least ; we  gave  them  very  high  characters  to  Mr.  Smyth,  of  Ballynatray, 
and  he  gave  them  farms  at  once — there  was  not  the  least  discontent.  In  truth,  for  a series 
of  years,  Mr.  Usher  was  anxious  to  get  that  portion  of  ground  ; it  lay  in  front  of  his  house, 
it  was  under  lease  to  Mr.  Edmund  Foley — he  had  purchased  the  interest  in  it ; and  these 
tenants,  for  a long  time,  were  in  the  full  knowledge  that  he  was  anxious  to  get  it.  He  never 
gave  them  leases ; but  they  knew  that  Mr.  Usher  had  such  an  interest  in  it,  and  was 
anxious  to  get  it,  and  that  made  it  difficult  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  them. 

5.  Were  the  farms  which  those  people  got  from  Mr.  Smyth,  of  Ballynatray,  a fair  equi- 
valent, in  your  opinion,  for  the  farms  they  lost  ? — I did  not  see  the  farms — I could  not  say 
that ; but  I understand  they  are  doing  well  on  them. 

b.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  land  from  which  they  were  removed  ? — The  four  of  them 
nad  about  150  acres  between  them. 

7.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  half-year’s  l’ent  ? — One  was  £50,  another  £16,  and  the 
other  £40. 

\Had  there  been  any  buildings  erected  by  those  parties  upon  the  farms  ? — No,  not 
any  buildings,  except  some  hovels  and  outhouses ; there  had  been  dwelling-houses  there 
or  a long  time,  and  some  of  them  had  been  built  before  those  tenants  came  in.  Mr.  Foley 
was  obliged  to  keep  them  up  by  the  lease  he  had  of  the  property. 
f ■ y 1 understand  that  they  were  the  under-tenants  of  Mr.  Foley? — Yes, 
f ' ^ °ome  y®ars  ag°  'were  there  many  of  Mr.  Usher’s  tenantry  removed  to  make  room 
t?r  plantations  near  Ballysaggartmore  ? — There  were  a few  of  them  removed,  but  all 

ose  that  had  been  removed-  are- now  in  a much  better  .place  and  a more  healthy  situation 
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tlmn  they  were  then.  He  spends  every  fraction  he  gets  out  of  the  place  among  them  again, 
not  one  fraction  he  gets  goes  into  his  pocket ; ho  has  made  roads  for  them,  and  done  every 
thing  he  possibly  could.  With  respect  to  stopping  the  carnage  of  turf,  he  is  anxious  that 
they  should  get  an  equivalent  in  lime  or  limestone  for  the  turf  for  the  improvement  of  the 
ground  There  are  many  people  come  to  take  the  mountain  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  turf,  upon  which  they  work  and  do  nothing  else ; they  sell  the  turf  and  live  upon  it. 
Gates  have  been  put  up  and  private  roads  made  for  their  accommodation,  and  to  stop  the 
the  turf  being  taken  away  at  night  without  getting  an  equivalent  in  lime.  They  have  no 
right  to  the  turf  by  their  leases,  hut  he  allows  them  to  dispose  of  the  turf  upon  their  moun- 

tM?l  °Hashe  any  school  upon  the  estate  ?— When  laying  out  the  ground  he  allotted  a piece 
of  ground  for  a school,  hut  he  has  had  so  much  to  do  he  has  not  had  time  to  build  it ; but 
when  he  lias,  he  intends  to  build  a school  for  males  and  females.  Mr.  * ogarty  has  been 
anxious  to  get  the  rule  there,  but  Mr.  Usher  will  not  be  dictated  to  by  the  pnests.  He 
has  allotted  a piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  a school,  and  there  is  a schoolmaster  in 
the  place  who  teaches,  first  at  one  tenant’s  house,  and  then  at  another,  round  about. 

12.  How  long  is  it  since  he  allotted  that  piece  of  ground  for  a school-house  .'—To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  about  six  years  since. 

13.  Has  he  assisted  the  tenantry  on  the  mountain  land  in  any  other  manner  than  making 

roads  for  them?— He  gives  them  timber  for  houses  and  makes  roads  to  their  farms,  that 
is  all  the  assistance  he  has  given  them.  T . , , 

14.  Does  he  give  them  any  leases?— They  have  all  got  leases.  I have  brought  one  in 
my  pocket  in  order  that  you  may  see  it — [ producing  the  same.] 

15.  What  term  does  he  usually  give  them  ? — Twenty-one  years. 

16.  Are  there  any  peculiar  covenants  in  the  lease? — No,  nothing,  except  to  prevent 

alienation,  and  for  the  last  three  years  of  the  lease  they  must  have  a certain  portion  of  the 
ground  under  grass,  which  is  in  order  to  prevent  their  deteriorating  the  land  upon  the 
chance  of  leaving  it.  The  case  is  so  much  the  reverse  of  what  I have  heard  read,  that  we 
have  not  had  a single  complaint.  ■ 

1 7.  Do  I understand  you  that  there  was  an  application  from  the  tenantry  to  Mr.  Usher 
relative  to  the  school?— Yes;  a dozen  of  the  tenantry  came  to  me,  by  Mr.  Fogarty’s 
orders,  as  they  told  me,  and  spoke  to  me  about  it ; they  said  he  had  sent  them  down  about 
the  school.  I asked  them  several  questions  whether  they  would  send  their  children  there 
if  it  was  built.  Some  of  them  said  that  they  would ; others  said  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  send  them. 

18.  How  do  you  mean  that  they  could  not  afford  to  send  them? — That  they  had  enough 
to  do  without  paying  for  their  children  at  all. 

19.  Is  the  whole  number  of  Mr.  Usher’s  tenants  in  the  parish  large? — I should  think 
from  700  to  800. 

20.  Mostly  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountain  ? — Yes,  mostly  living  there 
that  is  counting  men,  women,  and  children. 

21.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  land  still  continue  in  the  district  with  which 
you  are  acquainted? — No,  not  in  our  district ; it  is  prevented  by  the  leases  on  such  farms 
as  have  been  set  in  the  last  twelve  years.  When  practised  it  is  mostly  to  make  room  for 
children  improvidently  married.  The  effect  is  an  unhealthy  increase  of  the  population, 
poverty,  &c.  Capital  is  in  too  many  hands  to  be  effective.  In  mountain  tracts,  where  you 
may  say  labour  is  capital,  it  works  better ; but  must  idtimately  lead  to  the  same  result,  an 
over-population  and  poverty. 

22.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?—!  would  sug- 
gest some  measure  to  allow  tenants,  at  the  end  of  their  lease,  for  substantial  improvements 
done  by  them  according  to  plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  approved  of  by  the  landlord, 
and  kept  in  perfect  repair.  I would  teach  the  farmers  to  drain  and  subsoil,  to  plough  their 
land,  to  introduce  more  generally  turnips  and  artificial  grasses  ; introduce  the  rotation  of 
crops,  stall-feeding,  and  an  increase  of  manure  will  follow.  I would  check  imprudent  mar- 
riages, and  teach  the  farmer  that  his  comfort  and  happiness  are  to  arise,  not  from  agitation 
»r  politics,  but  from  peace  and  industry. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Michael  O’Brien,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Ballyboy  House,  Clogheen. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor? — No,  my  principal  occupation  is  that  of  farming. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — I have  1,000  statute  acres  in  my  own  hand. 

4.  Principally  tillage  or  dairy  land  ? — Principally  dairy  and  grass,  and  some  tillage.  I 
have  been  a guardian  of  three  unions — Fermoy,  Kilmallock,  and  Clogheen.  At  present  I 
am  only  guardian  for  this  union,  and  I am  a hank  director. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — I have  prepared 
myself  for  this  district.  The  Clogheen  union  contains  17,000  acres,  and  a population  of 
40,000.  This  is  according  to  the  printed  census. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it  is.. 

7.  In  what  particulars  ?— In  this  neighbourhood  they  do  not  require  much  draining, 
and  the  only  improvement  is  in  clover  and  grass  seeds — they  are  not  much  in  green  crops, 
unfortunately. 

8.  Have  you  any  farming  society  ? — We  had  one,  but  it  was  given  up. 
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9.  What  was  its  effect  ? — I think  it  must  have  had  a good  effect. 

10.  Can  you  state  what  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ?_ They  are  small  in  this 
union. 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No,  I think  not. 

1 2.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ? — 
By  proposal  entirely. 

13.  When  land  is  out  of  lease  in  that  way  is  it  usual  to  open  it  to  general  competition? — No, 
I do  not  think  it  is.  The  tenants  in  being  have  got  the  land  generally  under  Lord  Glengall. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ?_ From  30*.  to  40s.  here.  The  valua- 
tion of  the  whole  union  averages  30s.,  which  is  much  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 

15.  How  much  higher  ? — One-fourth  higher. 

16.  With  respect  to  the  poor  law  valuations,  do  you  find  generally  that  they  are  consi- 
dered correct  ? — It  is  rather  low.  It  was  a brother-in-law  of  mine  who  made  it  in  this 
union.  In  the  other  unions  it  is  very  fair,  I think. 

17.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer  tilling  in  the  usual  way  expect  in  this 
district  from  land  that  yields  40.s.  ? — It  is  excellent  wheat  land.  If  properly  manured 
such  a year  as  this  it  will  produce  ten  barrels ; hut  the  general  average  to  the  Irish 
acre  is  not  more  than  six  or  seven  or  even  five : and  the  land  is  worn  out — they  do  not 
manure. 

1 8.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  ? — The  barrels  differ ; here  about 
eighty  barrels  of  twenty-one  stones.  They  mostly  use  lime  where  they  should  use  dung. 

19.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — They  are 
all  coming  into  one  system — one  gale  within  the  other.  In  some  cases  some  landlords 
call  for  the  September  rent  before  January ; and  with  some  of  the  needy  landlords  I 
have  heard  (but  I do  not  know  it)  it  is  all  paid  in  cash. 

20.  There  is  no  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  by  the  small  tenants  ?— No,  not  that 
I remember.  They  have  recourse  to  the  loan  fund  and  discount  offices. 

21.  Have  they  much  recourse  to  the  loan  fund? — Yes,  the  small  farmers  have.  It  is 
only  two  years  established.  They  have  a good  deal  of  recourse  to  the  banks  and  discount 
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22.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  discount  at  the  discount  offices  ? — From  five  to  twelve 
per  cent,  for  small  bills,  and  sometimes  they  discount  small  bills  at  from  five  to  twelve  per 
cent,  with  the  stamp  duty,  and  that  prevents  the  small  hills  coming  in.  They  are  not  in 
proportion  to  their  stamps.  A person  borrowing  under  £20  is  charged  a higher  rate  of 
interest  than  a person  wanting  £40. 

23.  You  state  that  the  interest  varies  between  five  and  twelve  per  cent.  ? — Yes.  I have 
heard  that  some  people  have  charged  considerably  more. 

24.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  variation  ? — They  consider  there  is  a great  deal  of  trouble 
with  the  small  bills  from  £6  to  £20,  and  that  they  are  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  parties  ; 
and  on  that  account  it  is  quite  a different  matter. 

25.  You  stated  you  were  a director  of  the  bank  ? — Yes. 

26.  What  bank? — The  National  Bank  at  Mitchelstown.  I am  a shareholder  in  it  now, 
but  not  a director. 

27.  Are  many  small  bills  from  farmers  presented  at  that  hank  ? — Yes. 

28.  Any  under  £10  ? — Yes.  They  do  none  under  £5. 

29.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  discount  charged  between  those  over  £20  and 
under  £20  ? — I should  think  one-third  at  least  over  £20,  and  over  £30  considerably  more. 
I have  not  the  scale. 

30.  Can  you  state  as  near  as  your  recollection  will  serve  you  the  rate  of  discount  ? — 
Yes.  For  £5,  3.?.  for  three  months.  It  is  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent.  It  is  never  over, 
and  latterly  it  is  under  at  the.  bank. 

31.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  that  it  is  twelve  per  cent,  up  to  £20? — Yes. 

32.  What  is  it  over  that? — Five  or  six  per  cent. ; and  the  stamps  do  not  bear  the  same 
proportion,  like  the  interest,  if  it  is  over  £20  and  under  £20. 

33.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — I have  heard 
of  some  landlords  that  give  receipts  on  account  only,  but  those  1 know  generally  give 
receipts  in  full — such  as  Loixl  Kingston,  and  Lord  Lismore,  and  Colouel  Cooper,  and 
several  others. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — Yes,  but  I think  the  middlemen  are  getting-  out  very  fast. 

35.  Are  there  many  properties  in  the  district  under  the  courts  ? — No. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Of  late  from  year-  to 
year. 

37.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  their  part  for  leases  ? — I think  the  tenants  would  like  it. 
They  do  not  express  it  openly.  I think  they  would  wish  it. 

38.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the.  holding  at  will  upon  the  improvement  of  their 
farms  ? — Very  great.  If  they  had  the  same  confidence  they  have  in  England,  and  as  there 
is  in  Ireland  with  some  respectable  tenants,  it  would  not  matter ; but  generally  they  have 
no  confidence. 

39.  You  mean  that  the  want  of  leases  has  a bad  effect  ? — Yes.  On  the  estate  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  it  has  no  effect ; and  Lord  Lismore  allows  them  a great  deal  more  slate  and 
timber,  and  they  are  very  comfortable  in  consequence. 

40.  Can  you  state  the  system  pursued  by  the  other  landlords  in  assisting  their  tenants  ? — 
Lord  Glengall  does  a little  in  that  way,  I understand. 
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41.  Are  there  many  small  proprietors  in  fee  in  the  district  ?— -There  are. 

42.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  removal  of  tenantry  m the  district  ?— No ; we  have 

had  no  agrarian  outrage.  , 0 T. , , , 

43.  Is  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continued  ?— It  has  been  unfortunately 
encouraged  to  such  an  extent  it  cannot  go  much  further.  The  Subletting  Act  eighty  years 
ago  would  have  done  a good  deal  of  good,  but  it  came  too  late. 

44.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 

large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ?— I think  they  have  a good  deal  of  money,  but  they  do  not 
lay  it  out  judiciously.  . 

45.  Are  the  small  tenantry  increasing  their  means  ? — That  is  a question  I cannot 
answer.  This  year  they  are  not  going  back  at  all.  I do  not  think  they  are  increasing  their 

^(T'what  is  the  state  of  the  labouring  population  ?— V ery  bad.  The  labourers  hold 
under  farmers  who  charge  them  an  enormous  rent  for  their  cabin  and  potato  ground,  and 
there  is  great  want  of  employment  in  the  district. 

47.  Do  you  know  the  rent  usually  paid  by  the  labourers  ? — The  rent  for  an  acre  of  potato 
ground  when  manured  is  enormous— £9  or  £10  an  acre. 

48.  How  is  the  rent  of  the  con-acre  usually  paid  ?— Of  late,  I am  sorry  to  say,  they  oblige 
them  to  pay  beforehand  in  many  instances. 

49.  Do  you  know  what  has  occasioned  that  change  ? — No ; without  it  is  the  fanners 
becoming  more  needy,  and  the  small  tenants  have  a greater  demand  for  potato  ground.  I 
think  it  is  that  which  caused  the  unnatural  price  in  the  market. 

50.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ? — No  doubt 
of  it. 

51.  What  class  of  estates  is  better  managed  than  others  ? — I think  the  estates  where  an 
agent  or  nobleman  is  generally  resident  are  much  better  managed  than  the  absentee  estates : 
and  where  there  is  an  absentee  agent  and  landlord,  that  has  a very  bad  effect. 

52.  Can  you  state  the  fees  usually  paid  to  drivers  for  distraining  ? — Four  shillings  and 
sixpence,  I believe.  I tliink  it  is  getting  out  a good  deal. 

53.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  agents  in  this  district  ou  granting  leases  or  accepting 
proposals  ? — I do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  I have  heard  some  reports  on  one 
estate  of  that  kind,  but  in  my  recollection  I have  never  known  an  instance  of  it. 

54.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  county  cess  usually  collected.  ? — That  depends  a 
good  deal  upon  the  collector ; he  begins  early  with  the  small  people.  I do  not  pay  my 
county  rates  till  just  before  the  assizes  ; the  poor  people  are  obliged  to  pay  much  quicker. 

55.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  a townland  or  ploughland  made  known  to  the 
people  ? — That  is  the  old  illegal  way  of  doing  it  by  the  ploughland.  There  is  no  certainty 
in  it.  It  varies  in  every  place,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  place  it  on  a regular  footing, 
either  the  poor  law  valuation  or  the  government  valuation. 

56.  Do  you  think  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  so  uniform  that  it  might  be  adopted  in 
districts  where  the  general  valuation  has  not  yet  been  adopted  ? — I should  like  to  ascertain 
it  more  particularly.  There  have  been  some  instances  in  Ireland  of  men  sent  out  to  value 
for  the  poor  law  who  knew  very  little  about  it,  and  who  were  appointed  more  by  the 
number  of  persons  who  supported  them  rather  than  their  qualifications. 

57.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — Immediately 
upon  the  payment  of  the  gale  following  the  payment  of  the  rate  ; the  tenant  pays  the  whole 
in  the  first  instance,  and  when  he  goes  in  with  his  next  rent  he  is  generally  allowed  it. 

58.  Is  he  allowed  it  generally,  whether  there  are  any  arrears  or  not  ? — Yes,  I am  sure  he 
is.  I know  he  is  in  all  the  cases  I know  of. 

59.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  ? — I would  suggest  the  making  of  leases 
at  a fair  value  with  a clause  against  subletting,  the  landlord  paying  a portion  of  the  county- 
cess  and  half  of  any  permanent  improvements,  such  as  draining,  ditching,  and  building ; 
and  in  case  of  re-setting  the  farm  at  any  time,  the  tenant  to  be  allowed  full  compensation 
for  any  permanent  improvements  to  be  ascertained  by  a valuator. 

60.  Do  I understand  you  to  recommend  that  during  the  currency  of  the  lease  the  land- 
lord should  pay  half  the  cost  ?— -Yes,  for  want  of  capital.  If  the  tenant  builds  houses  or 
makes  drains  in  wet  lands  or  fences  under  the  inspection  of  the  agent,  that  he  should  allow 
half,  and  not  pay  the  other  half  unless  he  intends  to  put  the  tenant  off  altogether.  I do 
not  mean  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

61.  Do  you  calculate  that  the  landlord  should  lay  on  no  per  centage  for  the  money 
advanced  for  the  improvements? — I would  not  for  a half;  1 would  if  he  advanced  ah. 
Draining  is  a vast  improvement  on  wet  lands.  I think  the  landlord  should  allow  half  of  it 
every  year  the  permanent  improvement  is  done.  The  land  should  be  drained  first,  for  it  is 
a great  misfortune  to  see  them  putting  out  manure  upon  wet  ground. 

62.  What  lease  do  you  contemplate  the  tenant  having  upon  those  conditions?- — Say 
twenty-one  years,  and  I would  give  a life.  Not  that  I would  care  for  it  in  a political  point 
of  view,  I would  give  it  to  enable  the  tenant  to  insure  his  life  as  a provision  for  the  younger 
children.  I suggested  the  propriety  of  the  landlord’s  paying  a portion  of  the  county  cess, 
because  he  generally  levies  it  himself ; and  where  the  poor  tenant  has  no  voice  in  it,  the 
landlord  ought  to  pay  a portion  of  it. 

63.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  differing,  either 
as  to  the  propriety  of  any  improvements  in  land  and  buildings,  or  the  amount  to  be  paid 
for  it,  and  in  what  manner  any  legal  tribunal  could  be  fixed  that  would  most  easily  ascertain 
and  settle  their  differences  ?— I have  not  considered  that,  but  I would  leave  it  a good  deal 
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to  be  settled  by  the  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  desirable  to  have  a good  understanding 
between  them,  and  I do  not  think  the  legislature  will  do  much  good  unless  they  agree 
themselves. 

64.  Do  I understand  you  to  suggest  this  in  the  way  of  advice  and  not  in  the  way  of 
enactment  ? — I would  rather  legislate  upon  it  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  sakes  of  all 
parties.  I would  leave  it  as  it  is  as  to  the  trees,  but  with  respect  to  the  drains  that  must 
be  settled  before  they  are  covered  in. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

William  Joshua  Fennell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Carrigatohir,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  near  Caher. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ?— I hold  about  300  Irish  acres  of  land  under 
lease,  and  I am  a magistrate. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information? — I am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  adjoining  three  baronies,  as  well 
as  this  barony ; and  I have  some  property  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  besides  what  I 
hold. 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there 
are  decided  improvements,  I think. 

5.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  this  district  ? 

The  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  is  very  small.  If  an  average  was  taken  in  this  district, 
I doubt  if  it  would  amount  to  more  than  eight  or  nine  acres  of  tillage  land. 

6.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No,  not  many  now ; but 
there  are  holders  in  what  I would  call  common,  there  are  a great  many  original  holdings 
divided  between  three  or  four  sons — divided  by  the  father  among  his  children.  There  is 
not  much  given  out  of  the  family. 

7.  Is  that  system  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — It  is,  of  course,  not  at  all  desired  by  the 
landlords ; but  there  is  not  a general  opposition  to  it,  because  a great  difficulty  would  exist 
in  enforcing  it. 

8.  Have  there  been  any  attempts  made  to  prevent  it  ? — Yes,  there  have  some. 

9.  What  steps  have  been  taken  for  that  purpose? — In  some  instances  ejectment 
has  been  resorted  to,  to  deter  from  it ; in  other  instances,  where  the  land  came  under  the 
operation  of  the  Subletting  Act,  it  has  been  sought  to  enforce  it,  hut  not  generally.  People 
do  not  like  to  do  it.  They  admit  a good  deal  of  it ; and  if  the  course  of  law  was  taken, 
it  might  be  prevented.  It  lias  been  acquiesced  in  a great  deal  where  it  might  be  by  law 
prevented.  There  are  difficulties  in  it. 

10.  Can  you  give  us  any  instances  of  that  subdivision? — Yes,  I can  give  one  instance. 
A tenant  of  my  own  held  a few  years  ago  thirty-six  Irish  acres  of  land  himself,  under  a 
lease  directed  to  himself,  not  under  the  restrictions  of  the  Subletting  Act.  He  had  a lease 
for  lives  prior  to  that.  After  a bit  he  got  one  of  his  sons  married,  and  gave  him  one-third 
of  the  farm,  and  planted  him  on  it.  A little  after  he  got  a second  son  married,  and  planted 
him  on  it,  and  gave  him  one-third.  One  of  those  men  not  being  industrious,  and  matters 
going  wrong,  could  not  pay  his  rent  for  his  third,  and  to  relieve  himself  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty he  gives  half  of  this  third  to  a fourth  party,  getting  some  money  for  it. 

11.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  those  people  ? — They  are  now  not  in  good  circum- 
stances, in  consequence  of  not  having  enough  of  land.  The  fact  is,  they  have  all  got 
families  of  children,  and  in  consequence  they  are  not  in  good  circumstances  now,  because 
nine  acres  of  land  are  not  equal,  at  a rent  pretty  near  the  value,  to  support  a large 
family. 

12.  Were  jrou  before  this  division  took  place  aware  of  it,  and  did  you  try  to  remonstrate 
with  the  person  ? — I did,  and  his  i*eply  was,  what  else  could  he  do  with  his  sons  ? And 
now  the  stranger  is  not  paying  any  thing,  or  paying  badly,  and  he  looks  to  me  to  get  the 
man  out  for  him. 

13.  Is  the  lease  still  in  existence  ? — Yes,  there  are  three  lives  in  existence  still.  Another 
instance  about  the  division  of  land,  and  the  way  they  deal  with  the  land,  I wish  to  state. 
About  sixteen  years  ago  a tenant  died  in  this  place.  He  left  me  executor  to  his  will, 
and  guardian  to  his  two  infant  daughters.  He  had  but  ten  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  was 
bound  by  lease  to  pay  45s.  an  acre,  but  for  many  years  was  charged  only  37s.  An  allowance 
of  os.  an  acre  had  been  made  for  some  time,  and  up  to  this  time.  Still  I think  he  was 
paying  the  value.  His  will  was  this,  that  on  the  eldest  girl  attaining  the  age  of  nineteen, 
she  was  to  get  married ; and  upon  her  getting  married,  either  to  give  half  the  ground  to 
her  other  sister,  or  secure  her  in  £50.  On  her  attaining  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  one  month 
afterwards  she  did  get  married,  and  her  husband  passed  notes  for  the  £50  to  the  other  girl, 
instead  of  dividing  the  land,  which  £50  must  still  go  out  of  my  land,  or  I must  have  another 
tenant  on  it ; and  I could  instance  hundreds  of  cases  of  that  kind.  I have  noted  a few  I 
am  well  acquainted  myself  with.  It  is  a system  that  very  generally  prevails.  I may  notice 
one  more  particularly — a case  of  that  kind.  Another  man  died,  leaving  two  sons.  He  had 
only  nine  acres  of  land.  He  divided  this  ground  between  them  by  will.  One  was  married. 
The  unmarried  man  he  bound  in  Iris  will  to  give  £30  to  his  sister  on  marriage,  having  only 
four  acres  and  a half  of  land.  He  did  secure  her  in  it,  and  has  been  three  years  in  paying 
it.  He  has  discharged  it,  but  I believe  he  is  beggared  by  it.  He  is  pauperised.  He  had 
to  sell  his  only  cow  and  mule  he  had  for  the  use  of  his  farm,  to  provide  the  £30  for  his 
-master. 
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14.  What  interest  had  he  ? — I do  not  think  he  had  any  interest  in  the  land,  besides  being 
just  able  to  live  upon  it. 

15.  Had  he  any  lease  ?— Yes,  lie  had  a lease.  . . ^ 

16.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  that  district ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ?— 
We  have  no  such  tiling  almost  as  a valuation.  Generally  by  proposal.  A few  landlords 
may  upon  letting  lands,  fix  the  rent;  but  it  is  generally  by  proposal  and  competition. 

17  Do  you  find  there  is  much  competition  for  land  to  be  let  in  this  district  ?— Yes, 
excessive  It  is  quite  wonderful.  One  case  1 can  mention  came  before  me  as  a magis- 
trate with  other  magistrates,  very  recently.  The  case  was  of  a man  holding  eleven  acres 
as  tenant-at-will.  He  was  in  bad  circumstances  and  not  able  to  hold  his  land,  and  he  set  it 
up  to  sell  his  interest,  as  only  a tenant-at-will,  and  a person  gave  liim  £75.  He  did  not 
cave  what  was  conceived  to  be  formal  possession  of  it.  Another  came  in  a few  days  and 
offered  a trifle  more,  and  he  got  it.  He  sold  it  to  the  second  man.  A row  ensued ; an 
assault  occurred,  and  they  were  brought  before  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and  the  whole 
thing  came  out.  The  land  was  very  light  poor  laud,  and  30s.  was  the  full  outside  value  of  it; 
and  still  £75  was  given  merely  to  get  into  it,  being  merely  a tenancy-at-will,  and  he  paid 

that  money.  He  actually  had  sold  it  before,  for  the  £75  was  paid. 

18.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  extensive  ?— Yes,  very  extensive  latterly. 

19  Is  the  tenant-at-will  always  allowed  to  sell  his  farm  ? — In  cases  of  that  land  it  is  very 
seldom  objected  to ; but  they  do  not  often  sell,  except  they  are  in  distress,  and  the  land- 
• lord  is  very  glad  to  get  a man  in  who  can  give  the  money. 

20.  Is  it  usual  to  leave  the  tenant  who  has  fallen  into  arrear  the  option  of  selling  his 
farm? — Very  often  he  is  invited  to  do  it  if  he  can. 

21.  Are  the  tenants  ever  allowed  to  run  into  arrear  in  order  that  the  landlord  may  get 
the  fine  that  would  he  given  otherwise  to  the  tenant  ?— No,  I do  not  think  any  thing 
of  that  kind  occurs.  I have  not  known  a single  instance  of  it.  Three  years  ago  a tenant 
came  to  me  who  held  nineteen  acres.  lie  said  he  was  in  arrear  nearly  three  years,  and 
was  not  getting  on  well  in  the  country,  if  I would  allow  him  he  would  like  to  sell  his 
interest,  and  go  to  America.  I told  him  I would  if  he  got  a man  not  objectionable.  He 
got  a man  I considered  in  every  way  desirable  to  have  as  a tenant.  He  had  other  land. 
This  man  paid  up  the  arrear — nearly  three  years’  rent — and  gave  him  £60  more  to  go  to 
America.  Another  case A tenant  held  twenty-one  acres,  and  the  year  before  last  he 
owed  an  arrear  of  about  £40.  He  told  me  that  if  I would  forego  some  of  the  arrear  he 
also  wished  to  go  to  America,  and  had  a good  purchaser  for  his  interest  in  the  farm.  I 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  abated  something  about  £10  or  £12,  a part  of  his  arrear.  He 
received  from  another  £160  for  his  interest  in  the  farm.  I should  state  there  was  also  an 
abatement  of  os.  an  acre  upon  the  farm  below  the  last  rent,  and  the  in-coming  tenant  was 
quite  willing,  in  both  cases,  to  abide  by  my  discretion  or  honour  in  allowing  it,  and  did 
not  require  any  promise  but  to  allow  it  to  him  as  long  as  it  was  to  he  allowed  to  the  other. 

22.  Has  the  in-coming  tenant  gone  on  satisfactorily  ? — Yes,  in  both  cases  quite  satisfac- 


torily. 

23.  Is  that  generally  the  case,  or  do  you  find  they  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  all 
their  capital  for  the  purchase  of  the  farm  ? — I have  known  a great  many  instances  where  a 
man  has  given  all  his  capital  to  get  into  a farm  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  acres,  and  given 
more  than  his  capital;  for  if  a man  has  laid  by  £50  or  £150,  and  a farm  is  to  be  had  of 
twenty  acres  for  £200,  he  will  give  his  £150  and  borrow  the  other. 

24.  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  and  the  state  of  agriculture 
arising  out  of  the  excessive  demand  for  land  ? — There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
last  six  or  eight  years  in  the  condition  of  the  people  and  the  farms ; but  I do  not  think 
there  is  much  improvement,  if  any,  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 

25.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  that  excessive  demand  for  land,  and  the  giving 
fines  for  it  in  the  way  you  have  mentioned,  upon  agriculture  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  ? — I do  not  think  it  improves  then-  condition  generally. 

26.  Does  it  tend  to  deteriorate  much  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — Yes,  it  tends  to  create 
a further  subdivision  of  the  land,  because  in  numberless  instances  a man  taking  twenty 
acres  in  that  way  very  often  sells  ten  of  it  to  get  himself  out  of  the  scrape.  I had  one 
instance  where  a tenant  was  in  bad  circumstances  and  not  industrious.  I was  going  to 
extremities  with  liim,  and  he  sold  the  half  of  his  interest  for  money  to  get  him  out  of  his 
difficulties. 

27.  Supposing  a landlord  to  object  to  further  subdivision,  what  is  the  result  in  that 
case? — The  tenants  become  impoverished,  and  the  landlord  finds  it  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  ejectment.  I have  known  a great  many  cases  where  they  could  not  have  got 
out  of  their  difficulties  but  by  resorting  to  that  means. 

28.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  part  of  the  country  where  agrarian  outrages  have  pre- 
vailed ? — Yes,  in  this  particular  district;  they  did  prevail  some  time  ago  not  far  from  this- 

29.  Do  you  connect  those  outrages  with  the  system  you  have  been  describing  ? — Yes ; 
all  arising  out  of  land,  and  the  competition  for  land. 

30.  Do  you  connect  it  with  the  system  of  paying  fines  for  land  in  the  way  mentioned  ?— 
Yes,  I think  it  has  a good  deal  to  say  to  it.  A tenant  of  mine  who  had  a good  deal  of 
capital,  asked  me  to  recommend  him  to  a gentleman  who  had  some  land  to  let.  A widow 
woman  held  about  thirty  acres  of  land ; she  was  not  able  to  pay  her  rent  or  manage  the 
farm.  She  invited  this  man  to  take  it,  paying  up  the  arrears  to  the  landlord,  and  leaving 
her  ten  acres  or  something  of  that  kind.  The  landlord  approved  of  it.  She  invited  him, 
being  a connexion.  It  was  some  ten  miles  distant  from  his  residence,  and  six  miles  from 
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where  I reside.  It  occurred  two  years  ago.  1 said  to  liirn,  knowing  the  feeling  about 
these  things,  “ I recommended  you  because  you  desired  it.  but  I recommend  you  at  the 
same  tune  to  hesitate,  for  I think  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  hold  it.”  He  said,  “‘Yes,  I am 
going  upon  the  widow  s good-will.”  The  matter  was  concluded,  and  he  was  in  peaceable 
possession  about  six  months  when  he  got  a violent  threatening  notice  to  quit,  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  as  a stranger  to  remain  in  the  land.  He  had  improved  it  very  much.  The 
notice  was  put  into  effect  so  far  as  burning  his  house.  He  still  thought  he  would  get  over 
it,  and  continued  for  another  year  in  possession.  He  got  then  other  violent  threatening 
notices,  and  satisfied  himself  so  fully  that  ho  would  be  murdered  if  he  continued,  that  he 
came  to  me  to  solicit  my  interference  with  the  landlord  to  give  him  back  the  money  he  had 
paid  him,  which  was  a considerable  sum,  and  sacrifice  the  improvements  and  let  him  off.  The 
landlord  did  so,  and  was  very  sorry  to  lose  him  as  a tenant,  and  it  is  lucky  he  got  off.  It 
was  let  to  another,  and  that  man  was  hunted  off  since  in  the  same  way.  A third  has  got  it 
now,  and  the  gentleman  told  me  who  owns  the  property  the  other  day,  that  he  hopes  this 
man  will  be  able  to  continue.  There  is  a great  faction  that  was  always  existing  in  the  place. 

31.  What  objection  could  the  neighbours  have  had  to  a tenant  coming  in  who  had  pur- 
chased the  tenant’s  good-will?— None  whatever  to  the  man ; but  such  is  the  competition 
there  was  a desire  to  get  into  the  farm. 

32.  On  the  part  of  whom  ? — On  the  part  of  the  man  now  in  possession ; and  I believe  the 
landlord  thinks  so. 

33.  Is  it  the  feeling  upon  a townland,  that  the  laud  of  the  townland  should  always  go  to 

parties  living  upon  that  townland  rather  than  any  other  persons  ? Yes. 

34.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  outrages  are  used  as  a means  to  diminish  the  competi- 
tion for  land  ?— No,  not  to  diminish  the  competition  for  land.  They  all  arise  out  of  persons 
taking  land  when  others  are  hostile  to  their  taking  the  land,  and  not  getting  it  themselves. 
For  instance,  I have  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird  one  or  two  tenants  that  I think  I shall 
be  driven  to  eject  as  incorrigible,  and  if  I can  succeed  in  getting  possession  of  the  land,  I do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  unless  I can  get  some  person  in  the  neighbourhood  who  has 
a sufficient  faction  in  the  country  to  give  him  courage  to  take  it.  There  have  been  very 
few  instances  recently  in  this  country  where  persons  have  been  dispossessed  by  ejectment, 
and  others  have  taken  the  land,  that  they  have  not  had  to  undergo  the  danger  of  an  attack 
of  that  kind. 

35.  Does  there  appear  to  you  to  be  any  difference  in  the  case  in  which  a tenant  is  ejected 
for  non-payment  of  rent  occasioned  by  his  own  fault,  it  being  a moderate  rent,  and  he  being 
slovenly  and  careless,  and  a tenant  ejected  under  different  circumstances,  at  the  caprice  of 
the  landlord,  or  paying  an  exorbitant  rent?— Yes,  unquestionably  ; there  is  a sympathy  for 
a man  turned  out  at  the  caprice  of  his  landlord,  which  docs  not  exist  to  the  same  extent 
for  a person  turned  out  for  his  own  default. 

36.  Supposing  a tenant  dispossessed  for  his  default  without  getting  that  sympathy,  is 
there  any  feeling  as  to  the  in-coming  tenant? — Yes.  It  is  not  safe  generally  to  take  a farm 
unless  there  is  an  understanding  between  the  in-coming  tenant  and  the  other ; but  in  those 
cases  there  is  generally  a compromise  between  them,  and  it  is  the  landlord’s  interest  to  do 
it.  He  generally  gives  a few  acres  of  land.  I have  two  of  my  own ; I believe  I must  eject 
them.  I should  be  injudicious  to'  give  them  a few  acres ; but  I do  not  think  if  I turned 
them  out  that  I should  be  able  to  let  the  land.  The  evil  proceeds  altogether,  it  may  be  said, 
from  the  undue  competition  for  land. 

operates  even  though  there  be  no  sympathy  for  the  tenant  whom  the  mass 
of  the  population  consider  to  be  justly  evicted  ? — Certainly ; and  even  in  the  case  of  the 
widow.  I know  it  was  with  her  good-will  the  land  was  taken ; hut  the  man  was  not  allowed 
to  remain  because  lie  wras  a stranger,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  wished  to  get  it. 
there  is  a great  difficulty  about  it  at  present.  There  arc  many  men  in  this  neighbourhood 
who  have  saved  money  and  put  a large  sum  in  the  banks.  One  man  has  £300 — a man  I 
know  well,  and  have  daily  communications  with  one  way  or  another.  In  speaking  to  me 
they  say  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  it ; they  have  no  way  to  employ  it  unless  they 
get  a farm.  They  get  about  two  and  a half  or  three  per  cent,  at  the  banks.  They  have 
no  way  of  employing  the  money  except  they  can  get  a bit  of  land  as  they  say  themselves. 

38.  Are  there  many  small  proprietor’s  in  this  county  ? — A great  many,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular part  of  it — a great  many  small  proprietors  who  have  the  fee  perhaps  of  300  or  400 
acres.  There  is  a considerable  number  of  them. 

39.  In  what  state  is  their  property  in  general ; do  they  mostly  reside  ? — Few.  Wher- 
ever a landlord  resides  amongst  liis  tenants,  or  lias  an  agent  who  visits  the  tenants,  there 
is  a very  great  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 

40.  Speaking  of  properties  which  are  so  small  that  it  is  not  likely  an  agent  would  be 
employed,  do  you  find  any  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  small  estates  and  the 
very  large  ones? — There  are  a great  many  proprietors  of  from  £700  to  £1,000  a year  who 

ave  agents — they  generally  have  agents ; and  the  system  those  people  go  upon  is  one  which 
m SPim°n  ^eac^8  t°  had  results,  which  is  generally  employing  attorneys  as  agents, 
fsnn  ^°c^ose  smaU  proprietors  you  speak  of  employ  attorneys  ? — Yes,  proprietors  of  from 
£o00  to  £1,000  a year.  A great  many  of  them  have  got  into  the  habit  of  employing  attor- 
neys as  their  agents,  and  I believe  it  originated  from  the  idea  that  an  attorney  frightens  the 
tenants;  and  I have  known  cases  where  attorneys  have  injured  the  tenant  and  landlord  by 
resorting  to  expensive  law  proceedings,  instead  of  adopting  cheap.  I allude  to  marking 
wiita  in  the  court  above,  aud  bringing  down  a record  which  costs  a great  many  pounds, 
instead  of  a distress  by  a bailiff,  -which  would  cost  only  as  many  shillings. 


26th  Sept. , 1844. 

837. 

W.  J.  Fennell,  esq. 
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26th Sept.,  1844.  42.  Do  you  connect  that  practice  with  the  agrarian  outrages  that  Lave  taken  place? — 

Yes ; I think  myself  wherever  properties  are  managed  in  that  way  agrarian  outrages  are 

837.  promoted.  I do  know  a case  where  one  of  this  class  of  persons  employed  an  attorney  as 
w.  J.  Fennell,  esq.  agent>  tliough  he  had  two  properties.  The  property  he  employed  him  upon  did ‘not 
amount  to  more  than  £500  or  £600  a year,  and  he  told  me  that  the  attorney  adopting  these 
expensive  law  proceedings  had  brought  him  and  his  tenants  into  a state  and  condition  that 
would  take  a long  time  to  get  over,  and  he  had  discontinued  him  in  consequence. 

43.  Were  there  any  outrages  upon  that  estate? — Yes,  there  were  so  far  as  this:  the 
proprietor  being  since  exceedingly  tormented  by  threatening  letters ; and  not  long  since 
his  postman  going  home  was  met  near  his  house  by  an  armed  party  and  put  upon  his 
knees,  and  sworn  to  deliver  him  one  of  the  most  violent  threatening  letters  I ever  saw. 

44.  Do  the  small  proprietors  usually  occupy  themselves  a portion  of  their  estates?— 
Some  of  them  do  ; not  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  ranging  over  three  baronies 
there  are  a great  many  moderate  or  small  proprietors  who  are  absentees,  and  out  of  this 
country.  There  are  a great  many  persons  in  the  county  of  Cork  who  hold  properties  in 
this  county.  In  part  of  the  South  Riding  there  are  a great  many  absentee  landlords, 
though  not  absentees  from  Ireland. 

45.  Is  it  frequent  among  that  class  of  proprietors  to  let  a portion  of  their  estates  to 
members  of  their  family,  as  a provision  for  younger  children  ? — No,  they  are  generally 
occupied  by  small  tenants,  and  no  resident  persons  to  look  after  them ; and  in  a great 
many  of  those  cases  attorneys  are  interested.  There  is  one  remark  I should  like  to  make 
upon  another  thing  affecting  this  country — that  where  a receiver  is  appointed  under  the 
courts,  almost  invariably  the  property  gets  into  confusion  and  occasions  outrages. 

46.  How  does  that  arise? — I think  myself  that  there  is  a feeling  in  the  country  amongst 
the  tenantry,  that  whenever  it  is  placed  under  the  courts  they  can  take  a licence — that  the 
rent  will  not  be  as  strictly  enforced.  I think  the  tenants  in  the  first  place  presume  upon 
that ; and  they  think  the  receivers  in  many  cases  are  negligent.  Most  of  these  receivers 
are  attorneys,  and  resident  in  Dublin.  They  come  down  twice  a year  and  do  not  pay  any 
care  or  attention  to  the  tenantry,  and  there  are  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of  enforcing  rent, 
or  taking  proceedings  to  enforce  rent  under  the  courts.  An  application  must  be  made  to 
distrain  the  tenant,  and  an  order  to  bring  an  ejectment  upon  the  tenant  in  the  end. 
There  are  about  900  acres  close  to  where  I reside,  part  of  Lord  Glengall’s  estate,  under-let. 
He  gets  10s.  an  acre  out  of  it — it  has  been  under  the  courts  several  years,  and  resistance 
has  occurred  under  it ; and  they  have  been  called  upon  more  than  once  by  the  receiver  to 
give  it  up,  aided  by  the  police  and  the  military.  I have  met  him  (he  is  an  attorney  resid- 
ing in  Waterford)  within  six  weeks,  and  he  told  me  he  could  get  no  good  of  my  neighbours, 
for  they  had  not  paid  him  any  of  the  last  year’s  rent — that  he  could  not  pass  his  accounts 
in  consequence,  and  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  distrain  and  make  a whole  sweep  of 
the  property ; and  he  hoped  I should  be  able  to  assist  him  with  the  police  and  military. 

47.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  rents  are  better  paid  upon  the  properties  not 
under  the  courts  ? — Yes,  I know  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

48.  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  property  enable  you  to  state  whether  the  tenants  have 
then-  lauds  at  a reasonable  rate  ? — They  have.  I have  a very  perfect  knowledge  of  that  in 
this  way  (it  is  as  well  to  be  minute) — I was  on  business  of  my  own  in  Dublin  about  eight 
years  ago,  when  a portion  of  these  men  were  evicted  under  the  receiver  for  non-payment 
of  rent.  They  came  to  me  in  a body  and  requested  me  to  go  to  the  court  upon  the  day 
of  letting  the  land  to  intercede  for  them,  to  get  them  into  the  land.  I did  so ; the 
receiver  said  he  was  very  glad  to  agree  to  it,  for  he  did  not  know  what  would  be  done 
with  the  land  if  these  men  were  put  out.  I interceded  and  we  had  some  conversation, 
and  they  were  reinstated  in  the  farm  at  a moderate  rent ; and  this  is  the  veiy  receiver  who 
came  down  within  sLx  weeks — whom  in  fact  I had  interceded  with,  and  got  them  reinstated, 
and  they  are  not  paying  then-  rents  during  the  last  year.  It  comes  within  my  experience 
as  a magistrate  constantly,  that  almost  all  the  outrages  arise  out  of  competition  for  land. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

49.  Have  you  ever  considered  by  what  means  the  excessive  competition  for  land  that 
has  led  to  these  outrages  could  be  diminished  ? — I have  often  thought  over  that,  and 
spoken  to  others,  and  there  is  no  other  way  than  more  land  being  made  available  in  the 
country ; or  if  there  was  an  opportunity  afforded  them  of  applying  then-  money  them- 
selves. For  instance,  a man  that  had  £300  or  £400  (and  there  are  a great  many  have  it 
in  the  banks),  if  something  arose  in  the  country  to  employ  the  money  in  any  way,  in  any 
trade  or  commerce,  it  would  be  of  great  use.  But  they  have  no  way  of  applying  it,  or 
making  use  of  it.  I have  advised  men  not  to  give  all  their  money  for  land ; they  say, 
“ What  on  earth  can  we  do  with  it?”  They  get  only  two  per  cent.,  and  then  they  give  it 
all  to  get  ten  or  fifteen  acres  of  land.  I think  the  marrying  so  young,  and  the  system  of 
the  farmers  marrying  their  daughters  so  young,  is  a great  evil ; for  they  actually  many 
when  they  are  almost  children.  A farmer  in  good  circumstances  having  three  or  four 
daughters,  gets  them  married  as  quickly  as  he  can,  to  settle  them  and  get  them  out;  and 
that  always  leads  to  the  division  of  farms. 

50.  Supposing  means  were  devised  by  which  those  parties  having  a small  capital  could 
apply  their  capital  in  emigrating  and  locating  abroad,  would  there  be  a willingness  on  their 
part  to  emigrate? — Yes,  1 am  sure  there  would  to  a considerable  extent,  from  the  numbers 
who  have  left  it  voluntarily.  I have  mentioned  two  parties  who  sold  their  interest  and 
went  to  America;  and  that  leads  me  to  think  they  would. 

51.  Supposing  means  provided  in.  the  same  way  for  such  parties  having  an  opportunity  of 
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investing  their  money  in  lands  now  waste,  would  that  be  a good  mode  ?— Yes,  I am  certain 
that  would  do  a vast  deal ; in  fact  that  is  what  is  required. 

52.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  in  this  neighbourhood  to  reclaim  any  waste  land  ?— In 
this  particular  locality  there  is  not  much  waste  land  except  the  mountain,  and  there  is  a 
very  small  portion  of  those  mountains  capable  of  much  improvement.  Those  very  steep 
mountains  could  never  be  applied  to  that  purpose,  but  there  is  some  room  for  it.  But 
there  is  not  much  waste  land  in  this  country  out  of  occupation.  If  a man  is  turned  out  of 
his  farm  it  drives  him  to  desperation,  or  if  a man  is  dispossessed  of  his  farm,  and  another 
person  gets  it,  he  will  try  to  hunt  him  out  of  it. 

53.  Can  you  state  in  what  manner  those  small  capitalists  have  made  their  money  ? 

Many  of  them  have  made  it  first  by  great  economy  in  their  farms,  and  then  by  lending  it 
out ; but  great  economy  is  practised  beyond  what  you  could  believe  almost  to  save  it. 
There  are  in  this  particular  locality  a good  many  men  who  have  laid  by  money  in  that  way 
from  the  feeding  of  sheep  in  the  mountains  where  they  pay  nothing  at  all  for  them.  I know 
some  who  have  laid  by  hundreds,  and  these  men  will  give  any  thing  to  get  into  land. 

54.  Is  there  much  want  of  employment  among  the  labouring  population  ? — Yes ; there 
is  ample  employment  for  them  in  the  few  weeks  of  harvest  and  in  the  potato  digging  times  ; 
but  during  the  rest  of  the  season  it  is  wonderful  how  little  they  get.  Among  the  class  of 
farmers,  a man  will  often  labour  for  Is.  a week  and  his  diet. 

55.  Would  that  employment  be  extended  over  a greater  portion  of  the  year  if  there  was 
an  improved  system  of  agriculture?— Yes;  unquestionably  to  a certain  extent  it  would: 
but  this  district  is  greatly  over-populated.  It  would  do  them  good  certainly,  no  doubt. 

56.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer? — No,  I have  not. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


John  Chaytor,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Caher. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ?— 1 am  land  agent  to  Lord  Glengall. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I wish  to  confine  myself 
entirely  to  what  I know  of  Lord  Glengall’s  estate. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  upon  that  estate? Yes,  I 

think  it  is. 

5.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — There  is  no 
farming  society  at  present. 

6.  Is  it  principally  held  in  tillage  farms,  or  in  large  grazing  ? — Lord  Glengall’s  is  prin- 
cipally tillage. 

7.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — As  far  as  I can  judge,  I think  that 
the  average  would  be  about  fifteen  acres. 

8.  What  sized  farms  do  you  more  generally  meet  with  ? — About  from  twenty  to  thirty 
acres. 

9.  What  is  the  course  adopted  with  respect  to  roads.  If  a public  road  runs  through  a 
farm,  is  there  an  acreable  value  put  upon  that  also  as  against  the  tenant  ? — Half  the  roads 
are  measured  in  upon  the  tenant.  Sometimes  it  is  according  to  agreement ; the  general 
rule  is  that  the  half  road  goes  in.  The  population  upon  the  estate,  including  the  town  of 
Caher,  is  13,974.  It  affords  opportunities  for  both  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments, by  a better  system  of  agriculture,  which  it  is  difficult  to  introduce  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people,  who  are  very  much  opposed  to  the  introduction  of 
any  new  system.  For  instance,  Lord  Glengall,  about  six  years  ago,  employed  an  experienced 
Scotch  steward,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  going  through  the  tenants’  farms  and  affording  them 
such  advice  as  he  thought  necessary  for  the  better  tillage  of  their  land,  and  with  much 
difficulty  succeeded  in  getting  a few  to  adopt  the  plans  he  proposed,  and  even  those  who 
did  so,  returned  immediately  to  the  old  system,  conceiving,  unjustly  to  be  sure,  that  they 
were  very  much  injured  by  the  change ; and  some  few  went  so  Air  as  to  make  application  to 
me  for  some  remuneration  for  the  loss  they  alleged  they  had  sustained  by  this  new  system 
of  farming. 

10.  Did  they  produce  any  document,  or  attempt  to  show  you  in  what  manner  the  loss 
had  been  sustained  ? — Their  statement  was  that  from  this  Scotch  system  they  had  not  the 
same  produce  from  the  ground.  This  man  was  sent  among  them,  and  did  all  he  could.  A 
tew  of  them  followed  it  for  a time,  but  soon  went  back  to  their  old  system  ; they  said  they 
lost  their  crop  from  the  new  mode  of  sowing  the  seed. 

11.  Are  you  resident  near  this  property  ? — I am  resident  in  the  towu  of  Caher,  and  con- 
stantly on  the  estate. 

12.  Had  you  any  oppoi-tunity  of  seeing  it  when  this  was  going  on? — Yes,  I had,  and 
thought  the  agriculture  was  very  good.  Agriculture  is  improving  but  slowly.  I think  the 
land  is  better  cleaned,  and  though  the  tenants  sow  their  crops  earlier,  they  grow  more 
clover,  and  plough  their  stubbles  sooner  than  formerly.  There  is  little  or  no  drainage  on 
this  property,  nor  is  it  so  much  required  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  rotation  of 
crops  are  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  or  barley ; and  the  manures,  animal,  lime,  and  turf-mould : 
tiie  latter  two  are  most  general.  There  is  no  burning  of  land  on  this  property.  There 
has  been  a farming  society  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  it  was  discontinued  for  want  of 
proper  management.  There  are  no  agricultural  schools  on  this  property.  The  average 
size  of  farms  on  this  estate  is  about  twenty-five  acres.  The  mode  of  culture  is  horse  and 
manual  labour.  The  crops  are  chiefly  grain.  The  use  of  artificial  grasses  is  increasing 
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every  year.  There  is  little  or  no  house-feeding.  The  effects  of  improved  tillage,  in  my 
opinion,  increase  in  some  degree  the  demand  for  labour.  There  is  very  little  grazing,  except 
in  one  particular  district,  where  both  sheep  and  daily  stock  are  kept.  There  is  very  little 
labour  on  grazing  farms.  I know  of  no  such  instance,  on  this  property,  as  farms  held  in 
rundale  or  in  common.  There  are  joint  tenants,  but  they  have  a division  among  them- 
selves— they  do  not  farm  in  common. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  private  contract,  valuation,  or  by  proposal?— 
We  receive  proposals ; but  we  generally  put  a certain  value  upon  the  land,  according  to  the 
local  circumstances.  Sometimes  we  are  offered  a great  deal  more  than  we  put  upon  the 
land.  The  rent  is  fixed  by  the  Landlord,  most  generally  at  the  suggestion  of  the  agent, 
who  values  it  according  to  quality  and  locality ; it  is  acreable.  The  usual  rent  of  good  land 
is  about  from  35 s.  to  40s.  per  Irish  acre.  Town  fields  let  higher ; sometimes  from  £3  to 
£4  the  Irish  acre.  The  poor  law  valuation,  which  I look  upon  as  most  defective,  is  in 
most  cases  on  this  property  much  lower  than  what  the  land  pays— perhaps  one-third,  and 
in  some  instances  one-half.  I have  not  seen  the  government  valuation,  nor  do  I believe  any 
such  valuation  has  been  made  in  this  district.  The  rent  due  in  March  is  generally  paid,  by 
a few  who  have  old  takes,  in  the  month  of  May  following ; but  by  the  bulk  of  the  tenantry 
not  until  late  in  the  September  following.  The  rent  falling  due  in  September  is  demanded 
in  November ; but  the  great  proportion  of  it  is  not  paid  until  the  end  of  December  follow- 
ing. The  rents  on  tins  property  are  never  paid  by  bills,  except  in  three  or  four  instances, 
and  then  by  middlemen  who  hold  large  tracts,  and  it  is  done  for  their  accommodation. 
There  is  no  additional  charge,  except  the  discount  charged  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland — namely, 
four  per  cent.  I believe  in  many  cases  the  tenantry,  when  anticipating  a rise  on  corn,  do 
resort  to  loan  funds,  local  usurers,  and  the  national  and  joint  stock  banks,  for  loans  to  pay 
their  rent,  and  in  every  case  are  charged  most  exorbitant  interest,  particularly  by  the  local 
usurers  and  the  national  and  joint  stock  banks,  who  charge  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  on 
small  bills,  and  sometimes  more.  The  rent  from  delimiting  tenants  is  recovered  by  distress 
and  sale  of  the  crops ; but  upon  this  propei-ty  such  coui-se  is  very  seldom  adopted.  In  some 
few  instances  arrears  of  long  standing  are  held  over  against  the  tenant ; but  are  scarcely 
ever  enforced.  The  receipts  for  rent  are  given  for  a particular  gale,  except  in  cases  where 
the  rent  is  not  paid  in  full,  and  in  such  cases  receipts  are  given  oix  account.  During  the 
last  twenty  years  receipts  have  been  always  given  for  the  reixt  up  to  the  day,  and  not  on 
account ; they  are  given  on  account  when  under  the  courts. 

14.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district? — The  lands  on  this  property  were  let  between  the  years  1777 
and  1787,  by  James,  Lord  Caher,  xxpon  leases  of  sixty-one  yeai's,  with  covenants  against 
subletting,  all  of  which  have  been  grossly  violated,  the  lessees  in  the  course  of  time  having 
become  middlemen,  and  sublet  the  lands  to  tenants  who  in  many  instances  were  mere 
paupers.  The  lessees  who  coutinucu  to  hold  their  farms  as  originally  let  became  generally 
prosperous.  The  tenure  under  the  present  proprietor  is  generally  at  •will.  I can  see  little 
or  no  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  by  lease  or  at  will. 

15.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected? — The  permanent  improvements 
are  principally  effected  by  the  landlord,  in  all  cases  where  the  tenant  holds  at  will.  Those 
holding  by  lease  make  their  own  improvements. 

1 6.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — It  is  not  prevalent 
on  this  property,  nor  recognised  by  the  landlord. 

17.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms? — In  every  case  where  the  proprietor 
can  consolidate  farms  (even  at  very  considerable  expense,  by  way  of  remuneration  to  pauper 
tenantry)  he  does  so,  but  it  has  not  been  effected  extensively.  In  every  case  where  it  can 
be  adopted  the  value  of  the  land  is  increased,  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  occupying 
improved,  and  the  demand  for  labour  increased. 

18.  With  respect  to  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  land,  does  it  still  continue  ?— The 
subletting  of  lands  on  this  propei*ty  is  discouraged  in  every  way  possible  by  the  proprietor, 
and  if  pei’severed  in  by  the  tenant  law  proceedings  are  taken  (when  no  lease  exists)  for  the 
recovery  of  the  land.  Where  subletting  has  taken  place,  it  has  been  caused  chiefly  by 
early  marriages,  and  in  endeavouring  to  provide  for  a numerous  family. 

19.  Do  not  leases  in  general  contahx  covenants  against  subletting? — Yes,  they  do;  but 
they  are  very  defective,  and  not  always  in  due  form.  Sometimes  there  is  no  penalty ; they 
put  a covenant  in  without  a penalty  to  enforce  it.  I was  just  going  to  mention  a circum- 
stance to  show  the  effect  of  subletting.  There  was  a lease  made  in  1802.  A man  had 
fifty  acres,  and  continued  to  hold  the  fifty  acres,  and  to  pay  the  rent,  until  he  began  to 
sublet  it ; and  in  the  year  1823  he  was  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  upon  it  were 
found  twenty-eight  families — six  in  a family— and  the  land  was  not  able  to  produce 
potatoes  for  them.  He  began  gradually  and  he  sublet.  There  was  a difficulty  in  his  paying 
his  rent,  and  it  ended  in  his  being  turned  out. 

20.  What  is  the  course  generally  pursued  upon  a new  letting  of  farms  that  have  been 
held  by  middlemen,  and  under-let  by  them?— As  far  as  we  can  we  leave  the  occupying 
tenants  always  in.  In  some  instances  it  is  so  divided  in  so  many  very  small  holdings,  we 
give  them  remuneration,  and  get  them  out  as  quietly  as  we  can. 

21.  How  low  do  you  come  down? — We  sometimes  come  down  as  low  as  three  acres  and 
five  acres.  We  are  obliged  to  do  it,  the  population  is  so  great. 

22.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  they 
are  getting  richer  ?— The  condition  of  the  large  farmers  is  genei’ally  very  good,  and  that 
of  the  small  ones  very  much  the  reverse,  .except  in  cases  where  the  family  is  small,  or  a 
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member  of  it  happens  to  follow  some  trade.  The  condition  of  the  labourers  is  by  no  means 
good,  and  it  is  very  bad  in  the  mountain  districts.  All  classes,  I think,  are  improving, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  many  causes : for  instance,  abstaining  from  excessive  drinking, 
becoming  more  industrious  in  their  habits,  and  more  cleanly  in  their  outward  appearance. 
There  is  a decided  improvement  in  the  appearance  of  the  people.  I remember  at  a fair  in 
the  country  half  the  people  had  not  shoes  and  stockings.  Generally  speaking,  the  large 
farmers  have  sufficient  capital  for  their  operations,  and  in  many  instances  I know  of  their 
having  large  sums  of  money  lodged  in  savings’  and  other  banks.  The  small  tenantry 
borrow  from  loan  funds  and  usurers  at  various  rates  of  interest— from  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent.  The  rent  of  small  farms  is  rather  higher  than  on  larger  ones.  The  rent  is  paid  in 
cash.  The  large  fanners  generally  provide  for  their  children ; the  smaller  tenantry  and 
labourers,  I may  say,  not  at  all.  Labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages  under  farmers. 
The  cottages  are  generally  built  by  the  labourers,  and  kept  in  repair  by  themselves.  The 
tenure  is  generally  at  null,  and  the  rent  is  paid  sometimes  in  labour  and  sometimes  in  cash. 
Small  portions  of  land  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  cottages.  The  con-acre  system 
prevails  to  some  extent ; the.  rent  is  generally  from  £7  to  £8  a year,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  as  high  as  ten  guineas  per  acre,  Irish  measure.  The  land  is  generally  taken 
from  large  farmers,  and  the  rent  recovered  by  civil  bill  process.  In  some  instances  the 
rent  is  paid  in  advance,  according  to  agreement.  Employment  can  be  had  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year ; the  wages  vary — sometimes  as  low  as  Gd.  per  day,  and  at  other  periods 
of  the  year  as  high  as  la.  6d,,  particularly  in  the  harvest,  and  at  the  potato  digging.  There 
are  no  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district. 

23.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ? — There 
is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  in  this  district ; but  when  the  pro- 
prietor and  agent  are  resident  estates  are  generally  better  managed.  Those  under  the 
courts  are  generally  speaking  very  much  neglected,  and  the  system  at  present  is  in  most 
instances  very  objectionable.  The  agent’s  duties  consist  in  the  collection  of  the  rents,  and 
when  they  are  resident  in  a general  oversight  of  the  estate  and  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry.  There  are  no  fees  on  the  collection  of  rents  nor  on  granting 
leases.  I speak  merely  of  the  property  I am  connected  with,  the  reverse  may  be  the  case 
on  other  properties. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — Generally  March  and  Septem- 
ber, sometimes  May  and  November;  upon  this  estate  it  is  March  and  September. 

25.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  what  proportion  does  it  hear  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations  ? — The  county  cess  is  about  from  2s.  Qd.  to  3s.  per  acre  per 
annum,  and  is  laid  on  by  the  grand  jury  at  the  spring  and  summer  assizes,  and  made  public 
by  the  high  constable  of  the  barony,  previous  to  being  levied.  The  cess  is  collected 
between  one  assizes  and  the  other. 

26.  In  what  manner  is  it  made  public  ? — A warrant  is  issued  to  the  liigh  constable,  and 
he  puts  up  notices. 

27.  Does  lie  state  the  sum  to  be  levied  off  each  townland  ? — Yes,  you  have  it  in  the 
printed  books  of  the  grand  jury. 

28.  In  what  month  in  general  is  it  collected  ? — Generally  between  one  assizes  and  the 
other.  He  commences  it  as  soon  as  he  gets  his  warrant. 

29.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  a variable  charge,  and 
it  is  therefore  difficult  to  ascertain  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  rent.  It  varies  from  3d.  to 
lfW.  and  Is.  3d. 

30.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  the 
tenant  comes  in  to  pay  his  half-year’s  rent,  it  is  allowed  to  him ; it  is  in  the  first  payment 
of  rent.  If  he  comes  in  to  pay  his  March  rent  in  September,  and  if  any  rate  is  struck 
between  those  dates,  he  is  allowed  it. 

31.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — Some  stop 
should  be  put  to  the  subdivision  of  land.  The  increase  of  the  population,  which  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  subdivision  of  land,  is  very  great. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

llenvij  Baldwin  Foott,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

. !•  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Carrigacunna  C'astle,  within  four  miles  of  Mallow,  on  the 
river  Blackwater. 

2.  You  are  a landed  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — I am. 

3.  Having  read  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Pierce  Green,  made  before  the  commission- 
ers at  Mallow,  on  the  20th  of  September,  are  there  any  remarks  or  observations  you  wish 
to  make  with  respect  to  it  ? — Yes,  there  are.  I have  read  the  evidence,  and  there  are  some 
observations  which  I have  put  into  writing.  On  the  25th  of  November.  1782,  Colonel  Foott, 
my  father,  demised  to  Thomas,  William,  .John,  and  James  Batterbery,  farmers,  part  of  the 
lands  of  Carrigacunna,  containing  about  ninety-five  acres  Irish  plantation  measure,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  for  three  lives,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  I Is.  8 d.  per  statute  acre,  or  £l  Os.  6d. 
late  Irish  currency  per  Irish  acre,  reserving  thereout  all  mines,  &c.  About  the  year  1821, 
Colonel  Foott  died,  but  previous  thereto,  in  the  year  1816  he  assigned  over  the  said  pro- 
perty to  me.  I became  seized  thereof,  and  all  the  lessees  above  named  having  also  died, 
(Mr.  Green  states  there  were  eight  in  the  lease,  but  there  were  only  four),  their  interest 
therein  became  vested  in  their  children,  who  divided  it  amongst  themselves  in  small  portions, 
some  of  them  holding  different  parts  of  the  same  field,  none  possessing  over  one-eighth  part 
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thereof;  every  field  on  the  place  was  divided,  some  into  two  parts,  some  into  three,  and 
some  into  four,  and  so  on.  They  did  not  divide  the  farm,  hut  they  divided  the  fields,  and 
the  only  boundary  between  them  was  about  twelve  inches  of  grass  sod.  For  a length  of 
time  there  was  but  one  of  the  lives  in  being,  and  he  died  on  the  24th  of  November  last, 
aged  about  ninety  years,  having  been  sixty-two  years  in  possession,  immediately  after  which, 
two  of  the  Batterberys  came  to  my  house,  and  said  they  were  ready  to  give  me  up  posses- 
sion ; and  as  I afterwards  understood  and  believe,  the  reason  they  did  so  was,  they  were 
told  that  if  they  had  held  the  possession  longer,  they  would  for  any  time  they  held  it  he 
answerable  for  the  rent,  but  that  by  giving  it  up  to  me  they  would  not.  I accordingly 
within  two  or  three  days  got  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  from  all  the  Batterberys  but 
two  of  them,  and  their  under-tenants,  or  a great  number  of  them.  It  is  hard  to  call  them 
under-tenants  ; they  have  hovels  and  little  lots  of  ground  not  half  the  breadth  of  this 
room,  for  which  they  paid  these  Batterberys  rent ; some  20s.,  some  30s.,  and  so  on.  I imme- 
diately thereupon  allowed  the  whole  of  the  people  to  go  back  into  their  houses,  such 
as  they  were,  for  the  most  of  them  were  not  fit  for  pigs  to  be  put  into.  I then  gave 
employment  to  such  of  the  cottiers,  these  poor  creatures,  as  desired  it ; and  according  as  they 
got  houses,  in  which  they  could  live  elsewhere,  they  left  these  hovels,  made  dung  of  the 
thatch,  and  converted  the  timber,  such  as  it  was,  to  their  own  use.  Many  of  them  had 
been  working  for  me  for  years  before,  though  living  on  Batterbery’s  place,  and  one  after 
another  accordingly  quietly  went  away  ; some  after  remaining  a month,  others  three,  but 
the  greater  part  remained  four,  and  some  six  months.  In  the  meantime  I gave  them 
employment  as  labourers,  and  my  immediate  lessees,  the  Batterberys,  consisting  of  six  families, 
two  of  them  took  good  farms,  and  left  the  lands  after  remaining  there  for  some  time,  with- 
out my  saying  a word  to  them  upon  the  subject.  I recommended  another  to  Mr.  Delacour, 
Mr.  Hyde’s  agent,  who  gave  him  a very  fine  farm.  Another  has  set  up  a shop  in  the  village 
of  Kilkcullen.  Another  occupies  a house  of  mine  in  the  same  village  ; and  the  sixth  was 
my  steward,  who  lias  another  farm  under  me.  The  two  other  parties  left  the  lands  some 
years  ago,  and  gave  up  their  parts  to  those  who  remained.  Not  one  of  those  people  ever 
asked  me  to  renew  his  lease ; on  the  contrary,  I have  heard  some  of  them  say  they  wished 
the  lease  expired,  as  the  way  they  all  held  the  lands  so  much  in  common  amongst  them  was 
very  disagreeable.  To  my  own  knowledge,  as  a magistrate,  they  had  constant  disputes. 
The  poor  under-cottagers  I gave  work  to  as  long  as  they  continued  near  me  and  wished  for 
it,  and  many  of  them  I have  at  this  moment  in  my  employment,  and  some  of  them  I have 
given  good  houses  to  on  other  parts  of  my  land.  I gave  every  person  on  the  lands  that 
required  it  ground  for  his  potato  garden,  without  charging  one  halfpenny  for  it.  I ploughed 
the  ground  for  all  the  under-tenants  of  the  Batterberys,  at  my  own  expense,  and  such  of 
the  Batterberys  as  wished  I gave  them  ground  also  for  potato  gardens,  the  entire  of  which 
they  have  at  this  present  moment.  I did  not  plough  then-  ground ; they  were  men  of  sub- 
stance, and  they  would  not  ask  it — they  were  too  proud  to  do  so.  I never  charged  or 
required  a single  penny  for  the  use  of  the  houses  for  the  time  they  occupied  them,  after  old 
Batterbery’s  death,  who  was  the  surviving  life,  or  for  the  ground  under  their  potato  gardens, 
and  all  the  corn,  which  was  not  more  than  two  days  in  the  ground  before  his  death,  that 
was  on  the  lands,  they  took  away  last  month,  and  converted  to  their  own  use,  without  the 
least  hindrance,  or  interruption,  or  a word  upon  the  subject,  and  without  ever  paying  one 
penny  rent,  since  the  1st  of  November  last.  The  corn  they  took  away  was  worth  from 
£400  to  £500,  and  all  would  have  passed  off  quietly,  and  1 believe  in  my  conscience 
the  commissioners  would  not  have  heard  a word  about  me  or  Carrigacunna,  were  it  not  for 
a contest  that  took  place  about  a poor  law  guardian.  Some  of  those  on  the  lands  when 
the  last  life  died,  were  mere  squatters,  particularly  Catherine  Kenniffick,  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Green’s  statement,  who  was  a strolling  beggar  from  the  county  of  Limerick,  of  an  infamous 
character.  One  of  her  sons  was  charged  with  stealing  a watch  and  other  articles  from  the 
house  of  one  of  my  tenants,  where  he  lived  as  servant  boy,  I was  told,  and  has  not  since 
been  heard  of,  as  I believe.  Her  daughter,  whom  Mr.  Green  mentions  in  that  statement  as 
her  sick  daughter,  was  prosecuted  and  convicted  at  Castletownroche  petty  sessions,  by 
William  Lowe,  esq.,  for  plundering  his  woods,  and  a warrant  given  to  the  police  against 
her.  This  was  all  previous  to  my  getting  up  the  lands.  Her  other  son  came  on  my  lands, 
tore  up  several  of  my  oak  trees  (he  is  also  mentioned  in  Mr.  Green’s  statement),  and 
actually  used  them,  as  I was  informed  and  believe,  in  covering  a hovel  she  made  up  against 
an  old  wall  on  the  ground  the  Batterberys  held,  upon  hearing  that  old  Batterbery  was 
dying,  and  on  the  very  morning  of  his  death  planted  herself  for  the  first  time  in  it,  and  lit 
a fire  to  occupy  it.  This  woman,  to  my  knowledge,  never  lived  a day  on  these  lands,  until 
she  threw  up  this  hovel,  as  I have  mentioned ; some  of  the  people  who  lived  near  where 
she  squatted,  requested  I would  have  her  turned  off  the  place,  she  was  such  a bad  character : 
I therefore,  under  all  the  circumstances,  gave  directions  to  have  her  removed,  and  to  make 
her  take  her  hovel  away  with  her.  She  accordingly  took  the  timber  and  the  covering  of  it 
away  with  her.  I do  not  believe  one  word  he  said  about  the  Widow  Carroll,  and  from  the 
day  the  old  life  in  the  lease  died  to  this  moment,  not  a single  person,  with  the  exception  of 
Kermifhck,  ot  the  167  who,  it  is  said,  resided  on  these  lands,  has  come  forward  to  assist  in 
this  prosecution.  The  land  was  given  up  to  me  in  a very  impoverished  state,  crops  upon 
crops  taken  from  it,  and  the  surface  of  the  kitchen  gardens  all  removed  ; some  apple  trees 
in  one  of  the  kitchen  gardens  removed,  the  headlands  and  ditches  taken  for  manure,  and 
the  very  centre  of  the  fields  ploughed  and  taken  for  manure,  as  if  it  was  preparing  to  make 
a high  road  through  the  fields,  notwithstanding  which  I do  not  complain.  I am,  I believe, 
the  only  resident  proprietor  of  land  in  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  poor  man, 
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who  has  a small  lot.  I have  been  living  in  it  over  thirty  years,  'and  have  during  that  time 
expended  several  thousand  pounds  among  the  labouring  classes ; and  I do  firmly  believe 
that  if  1 was  as  good  a man  as  ever  lived,  if  I thought  proper  to  have  a will  of  my  own  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  priest — I mean  the  present  priest,  Mr.  Green, — I would  not  get 
peace  or  quietness  from  him. 

4.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Green  that  this  widow’s  son  was  summoned  for  a trifling  trespass, 
and  that  you  demanded  possession  on  the  day  the  life  dropped,  and  agreed  to  let  him  off 
and  not  to  follow  it  up  in  the  event  of  her  giving  up  possession ; have  you  any  observation 
to  make  in  reply  to  that  statement  ? — I did  not  consider  it  a trifling  trespass,  nor  did  I make 
any  arrangement  about  giving  up  the  prosecution  in  consideration  of  her  giving  up  posses- 
sion. When  they  were  asking  me  to  give  them  the  thatch  and  the  timber,  she  might  have 
said  also — I do  not  know  whether  she  did  or  no — “ Will  you  forgive  my  son  ?”  “ To  be 
sure  I will ; why  should  I not?” 

5.  Was  her  son  ever  summoned  for  a trespass,  and  did  you  let  him  off  for  any  considera- 
tion proposed  by  the  widow  ? — No,  nothing  more  than  I have  stated.  I gave  the  thatch 
and  timber  to  them  all,  and  she  might  have  mentioned  that  her  son  was  summoned  for  this 
trespass.  “ Will  you  forgive  my  son  ?”  “ To  be  sure  I will.”  She  was  no  tenant.  She 
had  only  knocked  up  a few  sods  against  an  old  wall,  and  her  son  came  upon  my  ground, 
as  I was  informed,  to  get  timber  from  my  place,  and  tore  up  the  oak  trees.  She  had  not 
knocked,  up  the  house  at  the  time  she  was  summoned,  but  her  son  had  taken  the  trees  the 
day  before  or  the  night  before  old  Batterbery  died,  and  she  put  up  the  sods,  and  when  I 
went  to  take  possession  I found  her  there,  and  told  her  to  go  the  same  as  the  rest.  She 
told  me,  “ My  son  is  summoned,  will  not  you  forgive  him  ?”  “To  be  sure  I will.” 

6.  It  is  also  stated,  that  you  demanded  possession  the  veiy  day  the  life  dropped,  not 
omitting  the  house  where  the  corpse  lay;  have, you  any  observation  to  make  upon  that? — 
Yes.  The  two  Batterberys  came  to  me  to  ask  me  to  take  possession,  and  they  went  with 
me  to  take  possession.  I did  not  know  one  house  from  the  other,  and  when  I went  to  this 
house  they  told  me  that  the  man  of  the  house  was  not  within.  I asked  where  he  was. 
They  said  he  was  gone  to  Mallow,  to  buy  a coffin  for  his  father.  I said,  “Is  this  the  house 
the  father  lived  in?”  They  said,  “ Yes,  it  is ; and  he  is  waking.”  I immediately  quitted 
it,  and  went  to  the  other  part  of  the  land.  I did  not  know  the  house  till  the  men  them- 
selves told  me. 

7.  Was  there  a clause  against  subletting  in  the  lease  which  had  expired  by  the  man’s 
death  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  was  any  clause  of  that  kiud.  It  was  a lease  made  sixty 
years  ago. 

8.  Was  there  any  consideration  or  gratuity  given  beyond  what  you  have  stated  to  the 
parties  removed  ? — No,  none  at  all ; but  I could  not  go  over  the  grounds  without  having 
those  hovels  under  my  nose. 

9.  When  you  got  possession  of  the  property  to  which  you  have  been  referring,  what 
course  did  you  pursue  with  it  ? — I found  it  in  a very  dilapidated  state  with  respect  to 
these  cottier  tenants,  and  the  hovels  in  a miserable  state,  and  the  Batterberys’  houses  very 
bad,  so  bad  that  not  one  of  them  is  fit  to  live  in,  except  one,  in  which  I placed  a man.  I 
found  parts  of  the  land  in  bog,  and  which  had  remained  so,  and  were  never  cultivated  from 
the  day  they  got  the  lease  up  to  this  time.  I have  run  drains  at  great  expense  in  those  places 
immediately  upon  getting  possession,  giving  employment  to  all  those  people.  I have  run  drains 
in  this  part  that  was  never  cultivated,  and  I have  now  crops  of  potatoes  in  that  very  same 
part,  which  never  produced  one  single  thing  during  the  lease — as  fine  crops  as  I ever  had 
in  my  life.  I have  also  nearly  completed  the  improvement  of  another  part  of  the  ground, 
which  was  never  drained,  and  I have  it  in  a state  of  preparation  for  cropping  again.  As 
to  ditches,  there  was  no  such  thing ; and  I shall  be  obliged  to  make  ditches  all  through, 
and  walls,  and  every  thing  of  the  kind. 

10.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  the  farms  held  under  that  lease  are  now  producing 
a considerably  higher  amount  of  produce  than  they  did  before  ? — I am  confident  of  it,  by 
keeping  them  in  my  hands,  and  not  setting  them,  and  from  what  I see  going  on  in  the 
country,  I will  not  set  them ; and  they  produce  three  times  or  four  timeB  what  they  did 
before.  I see  no  improvement  among  the  farmers  of  the  country  whatever,  only  among 
the  gentlemen. 

11.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — Really  and 
truly  from  my  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  agriculture,  and  I take  pleasure  in  it,  I 
am  convinced  in  my  mind  with  respect  to  making  laws  to  affect  the  landlord  or  the  tenant 
it  would  only  be  destruction  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  is  better 
to  leave  the  landlords  and  tenants  to  manage  matters  as  they  think  proper  among  them- 
selves. I can  easily  introduce  covenants  into  the  lease  as  to  subletting;  and  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lease,  if  a tenant  makes  any  improvements,  which  is  seldom  the  case,  he  shall 
be  allowed  it.  That  can  be  done  without  making  any  law  on  the  subject.  Making  laws  . 
about  it  would  be  the  worst  tiling  for  the  country.  With  respect  to  irrigation,  I irrigate  a 
great  deal  of  my  land ; but  from  the  manner  in  which  those  tenants  hold  they  could  not 
irrigate,  because  one  man  will  sav,  “ You  shall  not  water  upon  the  land,  because  I cannot 
get  it.” 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Mr.  Robert  Collins. 


Mr.  Robert  Collins,  sworn  ami  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Dangan,  in  this  county,  about  five  miles  from  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment? — A farmer,  holding  122  or  123  Irish  acres 

in  my  own  hands.  I farm  them  myselt.  , , , 

3 What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  us  infor- 
mation ?— I am  better  acquainted  with  the  part  of  the  county  where  I reside  than  any 
other.  I am  orginally  from  Mitchelstown,  where  I lived  about  twenty  years ; and  I can 
speak  of  my  own  knowledge  of  several  cases  in  the  last  twenty  years  in  that  country. 

4 Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  ? — I think  it  has  decidedly 

mT°I™  whatTiilmcf  S the  rent  fixed  there ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ?— For  the 
last  twenty  years  it  has  been  by  valuation. 

6.  What  is  the  class  of  persons  generally  employed  to  value  — in  the  late  Lord 
Kingston’s  time  there  w'as  a most  respectable  class  of  persons  appointed  to  discharge  that 

Were  they  farmers,  or  in  what  class  of  life  were  they  ?— They  were  the  most  respect- 
able  country  gentlemen  that  could  be  got ; but  at  the  same  time,  I beg  to  remark,  that 
they  were  not  altogether  independent  of  Lord  Kingston.  They  were  persons  that  I would 
say  of  my  own  knowledge,  would  be  inclined  to  do  what  would  be  pleasing  to  Lord 
Kingston  in  the  valuation  of  a farm,  but  still  at  the  same  time,  go  nearer  to  the  value  than 
any  other  class  of  men  that  could  be  got,  as  far  as  my  judgment  goes ; since  that,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  it  is  the  very  reverse.  There  has  been  a very  different  class  of  persons 
appointed  to  value. 

8.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  m the  district  .''—About 
25s.  or  30s.  the  acre ; perhaps  I am  nearer  the  mark  in  saying  30s.  the  Irish  acre. 

9.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer  tilling  his  land  in  the  usual  manner  obtain 
from  land  which  would  be  let  at  30s.  the  acre  ?— Tlie  sort  of  land  that  would  fetch  30s. 
the  acre  is  what  we  call  wheat  land,  and  that  sort  of  land,  in  my  neighbourhood,  taking  it 
one  year  with  the  other,  if  it  produced  about  seven  ban-els,  would  pay  him  very  well,  and 
he  would  not  complain ; it  would  produce  more  if  it  was  better  tilled  and  better  manured. 
If  the  land  was  farmed  differently,  it  would  bring  more.  From  my  own  experience,  I 
know  it  would  bring  more  than  that. 

10.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  get  ? — That  description  ol  land  would  give 

from  about  fifteen  to  twenty  barrels  to  the  quarter  of  the  acre— twenty-two  stones  to  the 
barrel.  . 

11.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— In 
some  instances  what  it  is  let  for  is  over  double  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  it  varies  from 
that  down  to  just  being  about  the  value  of  the  land  according  to  the  poor  law  valuation. 

12.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bills  on  the  part  of  the  small 
tenants  in  the  district  ? — Yes ; I may  say  a great  deal  has  been  done  in  that  way  latterly 


in  bills. 

13.  Will  you  state  what  the  system  is  ? — The  system  adopted  for  the  last  two  years, 
generally  speaking,  has  been,  that  the  agent  calls  on  the  tenant  for  his  rent  at  an  unusually 
earlv  period  of  tlie  year,  when  he  has  not  the  money ; he  is  told  that  if  he  has  not  the 
money  he  can  be  accommodated  by  the  agent  taking  a bill  from  him  at  three  months,  which 
the  agent  will  put  into  the  bank.  If  the  tenant  has  not  the  rent  at  the  end  of  three 
months  to  take  up  the  bill,  he  gets  a further  accommodation  of  one,  two,  or  three  months 
more,  according  to  the  time  the  harvest  will  be  in  afterwards.  If  it  is  expected  that  the 
tenant  will  be  able  to  pay  in  a month,  he  will  be  accommodated  by  a bill  for  a month. 

14.  What  is  the  rate  of  discount  charged  ? — I am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  rate 
of  discount  myself,  doing  nothing  in  that  way ; but  if  I may  state  what  I hear,  I should 
say  the  effects  are  ruinous  upon  the  tenant.  Ultimately  the  tenant  must  come  to  ruin  who 
adopts  that  system  of  paying  his  rent ; and  the  reason  I say  so  is  this — I have  been  mak- 
ing my  remarks  for  some  years,  since  the  banks  have  been  established,  and  the  discount 
offices,  and  I am  constantly  telling  the  people  round  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  shun 
these  places;  for  the  amount  of  the  discount  is  so  enormous,  and  the  stamps  and  the  losses 
attending  them,  they  must  know  that  they  will  come  to  ruin  in  tlie  end  if  they  adopt  that 
system  of  dealing.  So  far  as  the  Irish  tenantry  are  concerned,  I do  not  think  these  places 
are  at  all  adapted  to  them.  I conceive  them  to  be  an  improvident  set  of  people,  and  they 
do  not  make  any  provision  for  the  payment  of  these  things,  and  they  must  take  then-  cows 
or  sheep,  or  whatever  stock  they  have,  and  sell  them  at  ruinous  prices.  If  they  onnt  to 
make  good  their  payment,  it  is  useless  to  go  to  the  bank  again.  If  a man  wants  to  raise 
money  to  pay  his  rent,  he  must  take  two  solvent  farmers  with  him  from  the  neighbourhood 
to  join  him,  and  it  is  very  well  if  he  gets  the  bill  that  day  ; perhaps  he  will  not  be  able  to 
get  it  for  three  days,  and  he  must  take  these  people  six  or  eight  or  ten  miles’  distance  to 
where  the  discount  office  is,  and  he  cannot  do  that  without  a good  deal  of  expense  and 
loss  of  time. 

15.  What  is  the  rate  of  discount  charged  in  general  ? — I think  it  is  about  twenty  per 
cent.,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge ; some  take  more  and  some  take  less,  I understand. 

16.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — bj 

distress,  and,  in  some  few  instances,  by  ejectment.  _ , 

17.  What  is  the  expense  attending  distraining? — In  some  instances  there  arc  drivers 
fees  charged,  amounting  to  4s.  6<2.,  and  there  is  pound  money  paid  to  the  pound-keeper 
and  that  is  a point  which  I wish  to  make  a remark  upon,  and  it  is  this — In  my  locality,  witu 
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respect  to  drivers  and  pouml-lceepers,  there  was  till  lately,  within  the  last  few  months,  a 26/A  Sept.,  1844. 
most  ruinous  system  adopted  by  that  very  person  towards  the  poor  tenants ; for  the  drivers  — “ 
o-o  out  without  any  direction  from  the  agent.  I understand  there  has  been  a very  general  Mr  “®*ns 
complaint  made  to  that  effect.  This  man  goes  out  without  any  directions  from  the  land- 
lord and  brin gs  in  a parcel  of  the  poor  people's  cattle,  and  puts  them  into  the  pound.  Then  he 
has  double  fees — he  has  fees  as  bailiff',  and  fees  as  being  the  pound-keeper.  Then  he  says 
to  these  people,  after  he  gets  these  cattle  from  them,  “ If  you  have  not  the  money  conve- 
nient to  pay,  if  you  will  come  up  to  me  either  to  the  discount  office  in  Clogheen,  or  in 
Mitchelstown,  where  there  is  a branch  of  the  National  Bank,  I will  get  you  the  money. 

I will  recommend  you  as  a proper  person  to  the  manager  of  the  bank,  or  at  the  discount 
office,  and  if  you  get  solvent  security,  1 will  get  you  the  money.”  And  he  takes  good 
care  that  he  will  have  his  own  money,  when  they  get  money  in  that  way. 

18.  Do  you  give  this  as  a matter  of  complaint  among  the  people,  or  a matter  within  your 
own  knowledge  ? — It  is  a matter  of  universal  complaint  among  the  people  subject  to  it. 

Of  course,  the  tenant  is  not  subject  to  it  who  pays  his  rent ; it  is  the  poor  creatures  who 
are  oppressed  by  heavy  rents  and  heavy  arrears  held  over  them : in  fact,  it  is  held  over 
them  like  the  sword  of  fate,  at  the  will  of  the  landlord,  and  when  the  thread  is  cut  they  are 
destroyed. 

19.  Have  auy  complaints  been  made  to  the  agent  of  the  bailiff  driving  in  that  way 

■without  authority  ? I do  not  know  whether  there  has  been  any  complaint  made ; but 

unfortunately,  I am  sorry  to  say,  as  a tenant  on  Lord  Kingston's  estate,  in  my  opinion  it 
would  have  been  of  very  little  use  to  have  a complaint  made  of  such  a nature  to  the  former 
agent,  or  to  look  for  redress  for  any  grievance. 

20.  What  is  Lord  Kingston’s  agent? — He  has  got  i 

courts,  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Massey.  ,.  » N 8.2 

21.  How  long  has  he  been  in  that  situation  ?— I believe  this  is  his  first  day  for  collecting  a'  ' ' 

rents,  this  very  day.  , . 

22.  Has  auy  complaint  been  made  to  him  upon  the  subject? — We  know  nothing  ot  him. 

We  have  had  no  experience  of  that  gentleman. 

23.  What  reason  have  you  for  supposing  there  would  be  very  little  use  in  making  a 
complaint  against  the  bailiff? — Because  I heard  that  an  occurrence  of  that  nature  took 
place  some  time  ago  with  another  bailiff,  and  some  persons  made  a remark  on  it  to  the  former 
agent,  and  they  got  no  redress. 

24.  Is  that  a transaction  which  you  are  acquainted  with  yourself,  or  do  you  speak  only 
from  hearsay  ? — It  is  the  very  common  report  in  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

I have  no  doubt  about  it. 

25.  When  was  it  mentioned  to  the  agent,  and  that  he  turned  a deaf  ear  to  it?— The 
occurrence  I mentioned  last  was  last  Christmas  twelve  months ; and  at  the  time  it  did 
occur,  it  made  an  uproar  in  the  country  that  such  a tiling  should  have  taken  place,  because 
it  was  known  that  the  agent  had  gone  to  Dublin  at  the  time,  and  that  no  distraint  could 
have  been  made  in  his  absence. 

26.  Was  the  person  who  was  distrained  upon  the  person  who  told  you  ?— No. 

27.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ?— There  are  very  few  middlemen  now. 

28.  Which  class  of  tenants  are  considered  the  best  off— the  tenants  who  hold  under  the 
proprietor,  or  those  who  hold  under  middlemen,  or  those  who  hold  under  the  courts  ? In 
some  instances,  I know  that  those  who  hold  under  middlemen  would  be  very  sorry  to  have 
the  middleman’s  lease  ; and  they  conceive  that  they  are  better  under  the  middleman  they 
have  over  them. 

29.  In  what  manner  do  you  consider  that  their  situation  is  better  under  middlemen  l— 

The  rent  is  taken  from  them  easier.  There  is  no  driving— no  ejectment— no  biffing  or 
banking  transaction — no  hardship,  and  no  annoyance.  I know  two  properties  which  arc 
under  middlemen,  and  I never  knew  any  case  of  cattle  impounded  for  any  rent  on  those 

^ 30.  Is  the  rent  paid  to  the  middlemen  in  work,  or  how  ? — Not  a shilling  of  it  that  I know 
of.  They  do  not  reside,  and  give  no  work  at  all.  There  was  one  middleman  who  did  reside, 
and  gave  a vast  deal  of  employment  to  the  people. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year?— Generally  speaking, 

I believe,  they  now  hold  from  year  to  year.  In  fact,  according  as  the  lease  drops  out  it  is 
not  renewed  again. 

32.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected  upon  the  property ; by  the  tenant 
or  the  landlord?— By  the  tenant  solely  and  entirely.  There  is  no  sort  of  encouragement 
in  the  way  of  assistance  or  remuneration,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind. 

33.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district?— In  very  few  instances 

at  all.  Those  who  have  purchased  in  that  sort  of  way  have  been  a good  deal  annoyed  by 
the  landlord.  There  are  clauses  existing  in  the  leases  against  subletting,  with  a penalty  pf 
double  rent,  and  there  have  been  distrainings  for  it,  and  people  have  been  annoyed  m 
that  Way.  . 

34.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ‘ — i es. 
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in  the  wray  of  consolidation,  but  his  father  did. 

36.  When  did  that  principally  take  place  ? — About  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
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37.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ?— No,  it  does  not,  except 
in  very  few  instances,  scarcely  worth  while  mentioning : certainly  the  exception  to  the  rule. 
Indeed  the  place  is  so  cut  up  it  could  scarcely  bear  more,  except  in  those  places  where 
consolidation  has  taken  place.  In  those  cases  there  were  leases  always. 

3S.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ?— No,  I do  not  think  they  are  at  any  rate. 

39.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  richer  ? — No,  they  are  worse  off. 

4o!  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  getting  any  better?— I think  the  condition  of  some 
of  the  labourers  is  improving ; but  generally  speaking,  it  is  otherwise. 

41.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  their  houses? — Until  within  the  last 
few  years  they  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  them  from  the  fanners  on  whose  land  the 
houses  were  built ; but  latterly  our  landlord  has  made  a rule,  and  it  has  been  adopted 
pretty  generally  over  the  estates,  that  the  labourers  should  be  independent  altogether  of 
the  farmers,  as  to  their  houses  and  haggards,  on  whose  ground  they  stood : and  I believe 
he  had  the  power  to  do  so.  He  made  them  become  tenants  of  his  own,  and  put  a rent  of 
5s.  or  10s.  for  the  cabin  or  house  and  the  little  kitchen  garden,  and  made  them  pay  rent 
into  his  own  office,  which  in  my  opinion  was  a very  great  mistake,  and  no  greater  mistake 
could  have  been  made ; and  for  several  reasons  I come  to  that  conclusion.  I think  that 
that  very  system  has  created  a great  deal  of  discontent  and  bad  feeling  between  the  farmers, 
on  whose  ground  the  cabins  are  standing,  and  the  labourers  who  inhabit  them.  Instead  of 
that  good  neighbourly  feeling  that  was  before  prevailing  among  the  farmers  and  labourers, 
now  it  is  quite  otherwise.  They  feel  they  are  independent  of  the  farmer,  and  they  will 
give  him  no  work.  They  are  not  subject  to  him  in  any  wray  whatever.  Before  it  was  quite 
the  reverse.  They  got  work  from  the  farmers.  They  paid  a certain  rent  for  their  houses, 
and  got  many  little  perquisites. 

42.  What  rent  did  they  previously  pay  to  the  farmers  for  their  house  and  garden  ?— 
About  30s.  the  year. 

43.  What  do  they  now  pay  to  the  head  landlord  ? — They  pay  nearly  according  to  the 
quality.  Some  pay  5s. ; some  10s. ; but  it  comes  back  upon  them  ultimately,  because  they 
have  to  support  the  house  themselves,  and  thatch  it,  and  repair  it.  Formerly  it  was  the 
farmer  who  was  obliged  to  do  that  for  them. 

44.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  consider  that  the  thatching  and  repairing  of  the  house 
costs  the  farmer  ‘25s.  a year,  upon  the  average  ? — No,  I do  not ; but  it  would  be  better  for 
them  to  be  uuder  the  farmer,  paying  30s.  a year.  He  had  his  house  kept  comfortable  in 
the  way  of  thatch,  and  he  had  the  farmer  as  his  friend,  which  he  has  not  now — he  is  rather 
his  enemy  : he  looks  upon  him  as  his  rival. 

45.  Why  is  he  liis  enemy? — He  looks  upon  himself  as  altogether  independent  of  the 
farmer.  The  farmer  does  not  like  to  have  a family  living  in  the  very  centre  of  his  farm, 
committing  trespass  upon  him  every  day,  by  their  cows,  their  cocks,  and  liens,  and  children, 
and  every  thing  of  the  kind,  damaging  him,  and  all  for  what  ? The  effect  of  it  is  this,  that 
the  farmer  has  to  make  a sacrifice.  In  many  instances  lie  has  purchased  the  good-will  of 
the  labourer  in  the  houses,  and  got  possession  of  them,  in  order  to  do  away  with  it ; so 
that  no  one  can  come  in  to  annoy  him.  These  houses  contributed  a good  deal  to  the 
making  up  of  the  farmer’s  rent.  He  had  the  labourers  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  and 
now  he  has  not. 

46.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  farmer,  while  the  labourer  was  his  tenant,  ever  employed 
more  labour  than  he  really  wanted  for  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  ? — I know  they  never  did. 
nor  so  much  as  they  ought  to  employ. 

47.  Will  not  he  now  employ  as  much  labour  as  he  wants  ? — Probably  he  will. 

48.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  finding  labourers  ? — I find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
labourers  now  to  what  I did  twenty  year's  ago,  or  twelve  years  ago1.  I cannot  get  them 
upon  the  same  terms  that  I did  twelve  or  eighteen  years  ago. 

49.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  getting  labourers  at  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  coun- 
try?— Yes. 

50.  What  wages  do  you  give  them  ? — I could  get  plenty  of  them  when  I came  to  the 
country  at  8 d,  a day  throughout  the  year.  Now  I cannot  get  them  at  that.  I must  give 
them  Gel.  a day  and  their  victuals,  which  I consider  improved  wages.  In  fact,  I can  get  no 
men  except  the  men  living  upon  my  farm  to  work  for  me  without  diet. 

51.  When  was  this  change  with  respect  to  the  labourers’  houses  made  ? — It  was  four  or 
five  years  ago.  Lord  Kingston  wanted  me  to  come  under  the  same  system,  and  I would 
not — he  wanted  to  force  me  into  it. 

52.  Is  there  any  clause  in  your  lease  against  subletting? — There  is. 

53.  Then  what  right  had  you  to  sublet  to  this  cottager  if  there  was  a clause  against  sub- 
letting ? — At  the  time  we  took  the  farm  from  the  late  Lord  Kingston,  there  was  a number 
of  these  sort  of  labourers’  houses  standing  upon  the  farm  which  I hold  at  present— Lord 
Kingston  was  an  enemy  to  such  houses  or  thatched  cabins  standing  upon  a man’s  farm,  and 
he  insisted  and  made  it  a sine  qua  non  that  we  should  have  only  so  many  of  those  houses 
standing,  just  merely  as  a convenience  for  us  for  the  use  of  our  farm,  and  to  have  the  boys 
and  ploughmen  living  upon  the  farm ; he  insisted  upon  their  throwing  down  all  the  rest, 
and  it  was  done  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  this  is  one  of  those  which  remain. 

54.  Was  there  any  written  agreement  to  that  effect? — No  ; the  late  Lord  Kingston  was 
a good  landlord  and  an  indulgent  man,  and  there  was  hardly  a tenant  upon  his  estate  who 
would  not  do  more  than  that  for  him  if  he  required  it. 

65;  What  rate  of  wages  did  you  pay  your  labourers  twelve  years  ago?— I would  get  enough 
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of  labourers  till  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  I should  think  for  8(Z.  a day  without  diet, 
except  at  two  particular  periods  of  the  year,  at  the  hurried  times  when  digging  the  potatoes, 
when  we  could  not  get  them  without  their  diet,  and  when  reaping  the  corn ; hut  now  I do 
not  get  them  without  I pay  them  6d.  and  their  diet,  and  it  is  a good  deal  owing  to  the 
system  which  Lord  Kingston  has  introduced,  for  the  same  system  took  away  a good 
many  tenants  off  the  farm  in  order  to  grant  to  those  persons  houses ; they  do  not  get 
sufficient  employment  from  the  farmers  on  whose  land  they  reside,  and  they  go  to  seek  it 
themselves. 

56.  Does  your  difficulty  in  getting  labourers  arise  from  then-  being  able  to  get  employ- 
ment and  better  wages  elsewhere  ? — l do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  men, 
but  it  is  at  a higher  rate  of  wages.  I conceive  I must  pay  them  a higher  rate  of  wages  in 
consequence  of  dieting  them,  for  (id.  a day  and  then-  diet  is  higher  than  8 d.  without  diet ; 
and  they  arc  further  removed  from  me  than  they  were  before. 

57.  If  you  gave  higher  wages  you  could  get  plenty  of  labourers  ? — Yes  ; but  they  have 
located  themselves  farther  away  from  me. 

58.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — There  is  one 
particular  point  to  which  I wish  to  draw  the  commissioners’  particular  attention,  and  that  is, 
the  law  of  replevin  between  landlord  and  tenant.  There  are  very  few,  I apprehend,  who 
have  any  experience  upon  that  subject,  and  that  is  the  reason  I wish  to  draw  your  attention 
to  it.  It  is  in  the  case  where  a landlord  wishes  to  become  tyrannical  towards  his  tenant 
that  this  law  would  operate  very  injuriously  against  him.  It  is  where  a dispute  exists 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  as  to  the  amount  of  the  rent  due,  and  the  only  way 
to  settle  it,  as  the  law  stands  at  present,  is  to  try  it  by  a record.  Suppose  a landlord  wished 
to  annoy  a tenant  and  seize  upon  his  goods,  the  way  he  has  to  do  is  this : If  the  half-year’s 
rent  is  £100,  he  says  to  his  agent — “ Now  when  Collins  comes  in  to  you  to-morrow  with 
his  half-year’s  rent,  you  are  not  to  take  it  without  getting  a few  pounds  more  he  makes 
a claim  for  more  rent  than  I say  is  due,  and  1 will  not  pay  it.  He  will  not  receive  what  I 
tender.  He  sends  out  liis  driver  and  drives  my  cattle.  My  only  remedy  is  by  replevin, 
which  I must  get  from  the  superior  court,  commonly  called  a chancery  replevin ; after  going 
to  a great  expense,  then  my  course  is  to  go  to  the  sheriff  with  the  replevin.  I must  take 
sufficient  solvent  security  to  the  sheriff  to  indemnify  him  in  case  of  any  loss  he  may  sustain 
by  giving  me  an  order  to  the  pound  keeper  to  liberate  my  stock — you  are  at  his  beck — you 
are  subject  to  the  sheriff.  In  the  first  place,  he  can  impose  upon  you  if  he  likes,  and  they 
generally  do  get  a larger  sum  than  the  law  allows  them  to  take  in  the  way  of  fees  ; and 
ultimately  by  the  time  you  have  the  stock  cleared  out  of  the  pound,  there  is  an  expense  of 
from  £20  to  £25,  and  perhaps  a few  pounds  more, — that  is  up  to  the  time  you  have  the 
stock  released  out  of  the  pound,  between  lawyers’  fees  and  other  expenses. 

59.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  by  which  you  think  that  evil  could  be  remedied  ? — 
The  sooner  the  Law  is  repealed  the  better. 

60.  What  is  the  suggestion  you  have  to  make  to  provent  the  abuse  of  it  in  the  way  you 
have  stated  ? — There  is  a greater  injury  to  the  tenant  than  I have  stated.  When  the  case 
comes  down  to  be  tried  at  the  assizes,  if  the  verdict  is  given  against  the  unfortunate  tenant, 
he  is  saddled  with  double  costs  ; and,  if  it  happens  to  be  given  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  he 
has  only  single  costs,  so  that,  according  to  that,  it  is  a one-sided  law  for  the  landlord  and 
not  for  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  knowing  that,  is  prevented  from  having  recourse  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  for  justice.  It  would  be  an  improvement,  in  the  first  place,  I consider, 
to  have  them  put  upon  an  oquality. 

61.  Are  double  costs  given  by  law  in  all  cases,  or  is  that  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge  ? — That  is  the  law. 

62.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  ? — I was  obliged  to  submit  myself  to  a very 
unjust  and  dishonest  claim  sot  up  against  me  by  my  landlord,  knowing  that  it  was  better 
for  me  to  sacrifice  the  sum  of  £20  peaceably  and  quietly  than  go  to  law — knowing  I would 
lose  double,  and  treble,  and  four  times  the  £20,  if  I was  to  go  to  law  about  it. 

63.  Have  you  any  further  suggestion  to  make  ? — Yes.  In  my  humble  opinion  I think  the 
farmer’s  condition  would  he  much  benefited  if  leases  were  to  exist  in  all  cases,  because  now 
I know  in  my  own  district  at  this  season  of  the  year,  that  you  will  not  see  a single  limekiln 
on  fire,  except  upon  farms  where  there  is  a lease,  and  there  are  various  other  modes  of 
improvement  which  you  will  not  see  going  on  upon  farms  where  there  is  no  lease.  As  to 
the  mode  of  valuing  the  land, — the  class  of  persons  formerly  employed  upon  the  Kingston 
estate  to  value  the  land  were  persons  of  a superior  class,  latterly  they  have  been  most 
inferior. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.  ] 

Mr.  Samuel  William  Barton , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  .Where  do  you  reside  ? — Rochestown,  near  Caher. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I have  no  occupation.  My  father  is  a 
landed  proprietor.  I farm  between  200  and  300  acres  of  land  myself. 

3.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ? — No,  not  for  some  time ; 
the  country  has  been  particularly  quiet  for  many  years.  At  the  same  time  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  if  any  landlord  or  any  proprietor  of  land  was  to  eject  tenants  summarily,  he 
would  not  be  subject  to  danger  from  the  state  of  the  country ; but  at  present  there  is  not 
any  thing  of  the  kind ; nor  do  I think  that  a landed  proprietor  would  undertake  to  eject  a 
tenant  or  take  strong  measures. 
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4 Suppose  a tenant  to  foil  behind,  the  rent  being  moderate,  do  you  think  the  landlord 
would  hesitate  in  talcing  proceedings  ? — I think  he  might  hesitate.  1 have  no  doubt  if  a 
landed  proprietor  was  known,  under  these  circumstances,  to  eject  a tenant,  he  would  be  a 
marked  man;  but  at  the  same  time  the  country  has  been  exceedingly  quiet  for  a long 

Are  reuts  practically  tolerably  well  paid  ?— I think  they  are.  I neither  collect  rent 
nor  do  I receive  it,  . , . , . 

(j  in  p0int  of  fact,  have  there  been  a great  many  ejectments  in  your  neighbourhood?— 
No.  There  is  a very  great  desire  to  obtain  land. 

7.  Is  the  mode  of  forming  and  agriculture  improved  at  all  in  your  district  ? — It  requires 
a great  deal  of  improvement.  There  has  been  an  introduction  of  clover  crops. 

1 On  the  whole,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  people  improving  ? — I think  it 
is  improved ; and  I attribute  that  to  the  temperance  of  the  people.  Their  conduct  at 
public  meetings  and  fairs  is  very  much  improved ; and  the  condition  of  the  women  and 
children  is  very  much  improved  from  temperance. 

9.  Is  there  much  education  in  your  district  ?— In  my  immediate  neighbourhood  there  is 
not.  There  is  a great  want  of  education.  There  is  no  national  school,  nor  any  farming 
society,  nor  agricultural  school. 

10.  Supposing  agricultural  schools  to  be  established,  would  there  be  a desire  on  the 
part  of  the  formers  to  send  their  sons  to  those  schools?— Mr.  Bagwell  built  a slate  house 
between  Ardfinan  and  Clogheen,  aud  he  had  attached  to  it  thirteen  acres  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  haring  an  agricultural  school  attached,  and  he  got  a young  man,  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Blake,  educated  at  a model  farm,  and  he  was  sent  to  superintend  the 
school.  I believe  there  were  nearly  sixty  scholars  went  to  the  school  and  in  a fortnight 
they  all  left ; the  priest  interfered,  and  Mr.  Bagwell  immediately  dropped  the  school. 
In  other  cases  if  they  continued  the  children  have  gone  hack,  but  in  this  case  it  was 
discontinued. 

11.  Was  there  any  religious  instruction  that  might  give  offence  ? — I cannot  state 
whether  it  was  given  ; hut  I have  heard  that  the  young  man  who  came  down  was  a Pres- 
byterian, which  I suppose  was  the  reason. 

12.  Was  the  population  about  the  school  of  which  you  have  spoken  chiefly  Catholic?— 
Yes,  chiefly  Catholic. 

13.  Is  there  much  employment  for  the  labouring  classes  in  the  district  ? — Not  general 
employment.  There  is  a great  want  of  employment. 

14.  ‘in  how  for  do  you  think  that  the  great  demand  for  land  arises  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  employment  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — I think  the  great  cause  of  the  competition 
for  laud  is,  that  when  a person  has  got  any  money  he  has  no  other  way  of  turning  it  to 
account. 

15.  Do  you  think  if  any  other  mode  of  employment  was  open  to  the  population,  or  if 
emigration  on  a large  system  was  open  to  them,  that  the  great  demand  for  land  would 
continue  at  its  present  height  ? — If  you  decrease  the  number  the  demand  would  not  he  so 
great.  I am  certain  the  people  would  he  delighted  to  be  employed  in  any  way. 

16.  Do  you  think  if  a systematic  plan  of  emigration  was  opened,  so  that  numbers  might 
go  from  the  same  neighbourhood  to  the  same  place  in  the  colonies,  with  a certain  provision 
for  them  wlieu  they  got  there,  do  you  think  many  would  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  ot 
it? — Yes,  I do. 

17.  Have  many  persons  emigrated  from  this  neighbourhood? — Some  have  emigrated 
from  my  neighbourhood ; not  many.  Some  have  gone  to  Canada  and  succeeded  as  labourers, 
but  the  money  sent  home  to  their  friends  very  often  did  not  reach  them.  They  have  got 
letters  of  money  being  sent,  which  has  not  reached  them  in  several  instances. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Joshua  Fennell,  being  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  having  made  his  solemn  affinnatiou, 
was  examined  as  follows. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Upper  Caber  Abbey,  near  Caber. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I farm  some  of  my  own  land. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  form? — About  110  Irish  acres. 

4.  Are  you  employed  at  all  in  the  management  of  land  as  agent  ? — No  ; except  my  own 
land.  I receive  no  rents  except  my  own. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — It  is  principally 
comprised  within  the  barony  of  Ift'a  and  Offa  West. 

6.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements? — 
Yes,  I think  it  does.  I think  an  improved  system  of  agriculture  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  generally. 

7.  Is  the  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is,  slowly.  There  is  one 
point  to  which  I wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners,  which  I think  a hardship 
that  some  of  the  lower  class  of  the  peasantry  labour  under.  Where  properties  have  been 
very  considerably  sublet,  they  are  now  forced  out  of  the  land  and  ejected,  without  having 
any  other  place  to  go  to,  and  they  have  no  other  means  of  support.  The  farms  have  been 
made  larger,  and  their  houses  thrown,  down. 

8.  Have  there  been  many  instances  of  that  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes,  I think  there 
have  been ; they  are  occurring  year  after  year. 

9.  Have  you  considered  at  all  the  means  by  which  the  evils  you  allude  to  could  be 
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remedied*?—!  should  like,  if  possible,  to  give  a man  a right  in  his  house  as  long  as 
lie  paid  his  rent.  I tliink  where  possession  is  not  accompanied  with  constraint,  there  is  no 
great  hardship.  Let  a man  not  lay  out  his  capital  upon  a place  where  ho  has  no  title,  and 
then  eject  him.  But  it  is  a great  hardship  to  be  turned  out  of  a house  where  a man  has 
lived  all  his  life.  Of  course,  equally  to  protect  the  landlord  I would  wish  to  prevent 
subletting,  in  all  cases  where  the  immediate  tenant’s  interest  was  not  a perpetuity.  I 
believe  the  Subletting  Act  only  refers  to  leases  made  subsequent  to  a certain  day. 

10.  Your  object  would  lie,  to  protect  those  now  in  possession  of  the  land,  and  prevent 
subdivision  in  future? — Yes. 

[ The.  witness  withdrew.'] 

Edwin  Taylor,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Cloghcen.  I am  agent  to  Lord  Lismore,  and  to  other 
properties. 

2.  Is  your  knowledge  upon  subjects  connected  with  the  management  of  property  confined 
to  the  county  of  Tipperary  ? — No  ; it  extends  to  the  county  of  Limerick  and  the  county  of 
Cork. 

3.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  more 
particularly  acquainted  in  this  locality? — It  extends  ten  miles  round  Clogheen,  and  it 
affords  ample  opportunities  for  remunerative  improvements ; but  capital  and  skill  are  both 
wanting. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  and  in  what  particulars? — Agriculture  is 
certainly  improving  by  drainage,  and  a better  rotation  of  crops.  The  manure  chiefly  used 
is  vegetable  and  lime,  and  turf  mould  in  this  locality.  In  other  localities  they  do  not  use 
turf  mould,  but  lime  and  farm  yard  manure.  In  this  neighbourhood  there  is  an  increased 
anxiety  for  manure,  and  they  are  absolutely  going  to  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  in 
order  to  draw  sea-weecl  from  Youghal.  The  burning  of  land  is  very  little  practised  in 
this  district. 

5.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  in  the  district  ? — No ; there  was  a farming  society 
attempted  here,  but  through  the  apathy  of  the  officers  it  failed.  In  other  localities  which 
I am  acquainted  with,  farming  societies  have  prospered,  and  were  most  useful.  The  farms 
generally  are  too  small  to  enable  the  farmers  to  make  animal  manure.  Generally  speaking, 
the  farms  are  held  in  such  small  divisions,  that  a farmer  can  keep  but  one  cow  and  horse. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  The  general  size  of  the  farms  is  from  ten  to  fifty  acres. 
The  average  size  in  this  town  is  thirteen  English  acres.  I have  a statement  of  the  gross 
contents  in  acres  of  this  union,  and  the  occupants  rated.  I divide  the  one  by  the  other, 
and  find  that  the  result  is  what  I have  stated  as  the  average  of  this  union,  thirteen  acres 
four  perches,  statute  measure.  The  number  of  acres  in  the  union  is  97,168,  statute 
measure,  valued  at  £82,034.  There  is  a great  improvement  in  the  culture,  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  growing  of  clover  and  rye  grass  in  the  district.  About  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago 
I commenced  upon  this  estate  the  plan  of  endeavouring  to  induce  the  farmers  to  grow 
clover,  which  they  had  never  done  before,  and  I began  the  plan  of  giving  them  grass  seeds, 
in  the  spring  season,  to  be  paid  for  after  the  following  harvest.  During  the  first  season,  I 
could  with  great  difficulty  get  them  to  take  £9  worth  from  me.  and  during  the  last  few 
years  I have  given  them  to  the  amount  of  £170. 

6.  What  arrangement  do  you  make  as  to  the  payment  for  those  seeds  ? — I give  it  to 
them  in  the  spring,  and  they  pay  it  to  me  after  the  harvest,  and  in  no  instance  have  I been 
obliged  to  resort  to  any  unpleasant  measures  to  recover  it.  I never  lost  a farthing  by  it. 
This  has  been  going  on  now  for  fifteen  years.  The  growth  of  clover  through  the  country . 
generally,  1ms  much  increased.  With  few  exceptions  there  is  no  house-feeding  of  cattle. 
Improved  tillage  must  necessarily  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  as  it  requires  more  hands 
to  be  employed  in  cleaning  the  ground ; and  the  increased  produce  consequently  requires 
more  hands  in  preparing  it  for  the  market.  1 think  it  should  have  that  effect.  Where 
grazing  farms  are,  there  is  little  demand  for  labour.  The  condition  of  farms  held  in 
common  is  always  bad.  If  one  tenant  should  have  industry  and  capital,  he  will  in  few 
instances  employ  either,  from  being  liable  for  the  rent  of  liis  indolent  partners. 

7.  In  what  manner  is  therent  generally  fixed ; by  proposal  or  by  valuation? — Land,  gener- 
ally speaking,  is  let  by  proposal ; the  highest  bidder,  if  a person  of  any  means,  getting  it. 
On  the  properties  under  my  control  I put  a value  on  the  land,  and  let  it  thereat  to  solvent 
persons  of  good  character.  In  most  districts  the  rent  is  an  acreablc  rent.  Inmountainy 
districts  or  coarse  grazing  pastures  it  is  a gross  rent ; the  value  ascertained  in  such  cases 
from  the  quantity  of  stock  the  land  will  feed.  In  this  union  or  elsewhere,  I do  not  know  of 
any  persons  being  employed  for  the  valuation  of  land  but  the  agents  of  the  different 
estates  under  their  control.  The  average  rent  of  land  is  from  £2  to  £2  os.  the  best 
quality ; lighter  land  30 s.  The  average  rent  of  land  in  the  union  is  about  25s.  the 
English  acre.  The  proportion  of  the  rent  of  lands  to  the  poor  law  valuation  is  one-third 
or  one-fourth  over  the  valuation.  The  valuation  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  in  this  union  was 
made  by  two  persons  of  the  better  description  of  farmers.  It  was  notoriously  made 
considex*ably  below  the  real  value,  except  where  the  lands  wore  held  by  the  owners  in  fee, 
or  in  fact  the  landlords  of  the  union.  In  such  cases  the  valuation  was  in  the  other  extreme, 
namely : ridiculously  high.  The  rent  generally  is  demanded  by  the  landlord  from  four  to 
six  months  after  it  becomes  due.  Where  land  is  let  by  middlemen,  that  is  a person  who 
stands  between  the  owner  in  fee  and  the  occupant  of  the  land,  the  rent  is  demanded  in  a. 
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month,  or  so  after  it  becomes  due.  I am  not  aware  that  rents  m this  union  are  paid  by 
bills,  except  upon  one  estate  in  it;  which  practice  1 believe  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 

resorted  to.  I apprehend  there  is  no  additional  charge  m such  case  to  the  tenant,  the 

landlord  getting  those  bills  discounted  at  a bank,  the  discount  of  which  falls  upon 
himself.  Generally  speaking,  the  tenantry  do  not  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local 
usurers  for  payment  of  their  rent.  Numbers  of  the  tenantry  latterly  are  in  the  habit  of 
getting  bills  discounted  at  a bank  and  with  local  discounters  (who  have  latterly  become 
numerous),  the  produce  of  which  is,  I believe,  generally  speaking,  employed  m buying 
cattle  pi^s,  &c.  &c.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  is  by  distress  and  ejectment. 
Generally"  speaking,  arrears  of  rent  of  long  standing  are  not  held  over  tenants.  If  a 
tenant  pays  up  liis  rent  to  a certain  gale  day,  of  course  he  gets  a receipt  m lull  to  that 

Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors  in  the  district  of 
which  you  speak '? — Yes,  almost,  entirely.  The  middlemen  are  almost  extinct  now ; at  all 
events  in  this  locality  there  are  very  few  within  my  knowledge.  In  general  the  lands  in 
this  union  are  held  under  the  proprietor ; there  are  of  course  exceptions.  The  condition 
under  the  proprietor  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  tenantry  under  the  middleman,  who 
generally  extracts  the  last  penny  without  mercy.  On  two  considerable  properties  in  this 
union,  I believe  the  lands  are,  generally  speaking,  held  at  will.  On  other  properties  in 
the  union  leases  are  given.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  so  many  clauses  and  covenants  m 
the  leases,  that  I look  upon  them  as  no  leases  at  all ; for  were  the  covenants  put  hi  force 
the  tenant  could  not  hold.  On  the  properties  under  my  control,  I find  the  generality  of 
tenantry  hold  as  contentedly  at  will  as  by  lease ; they  improve  their  farms  as  well.  The 
landlord  who  lets  at  will  allows  for  permanent  improvements,  made  in  the  way  of  substan- 
tial buildings  and  draining,  hut  no  great  expenditure  will  be  made  without  a lease.  Holding 
at  will  prevents  the  subdivision  of  land,  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  destruction  of  the 
country,  promoting  early  and  improvident  marriages.  A man  getting  two  or  three  acres 
always  marries ; then  comes  the  family,  who  eat  up  the  entire  produce  of  those  two  or 
three  acres,  leaving  nothing  to  pay  the  rent ; then  conies  the  turning  out. 

9.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — 
I would  say  jointly,  under  my  own  control.  Where  improvements  are  made  in  the  way  of 
draining  on  Lord  Lis  more’s  property  I allow  a fair  sum,  nearly  remunerating  the  outlay 
of  the  tenant  in  draining  and  building  houses.  Where  a tenant  has  confidence  in  the 
landlord  he  will  improve  without  a lease  ; where  he  has  not  confidence  he  will  not  improve. 
As  to  the  extent  to  which  improvements  might  he  carried  out  on  the  lands  in  this  country,  in 
my  opinion,  with  few  exceptions,  the  land  is  not  cultivated,  I might  nearly  say  at  all. 
Certainly  it  does  not  produce  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  would  under  a judicious 
course  of  cultivation ; and  though  it  would  appear,  generally  speaking,  that  the  lands  are 
let  high,  I am  convinced  that  had  the  tenant  capital,  skill,  and  inclination  to  work  the  lands 
as  they  ought  to  be,  they  would  pay  a higher  rent,  and  the  tenants  he  much  more  comfort- 


able than  they  at  present  are. 

10.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district,  and  is  it  sanctioned 
by  the  landlords '? — Though  the  tenant  has  not  a right  of  sale  of  his  good-will,  1 believe 
if  a purchaser  of  good  character,  &c.  &c.  is  to  be  had,  landlords  generally  do  not  object 
to  it.  The  purchaser  paying  up  any  rent  that  may  be  due  in  the  first  instance ; the  balance 
of  the  purchase-money  going  to  the  out-going  tenant.  On  the  properties  under  my 
control,  I endeavour  in  such  cases  to  dispose  of  the  lands  of  the  person  selling  his  good- 
will to  the  tenant  of  the  adjoining  lands,  thereby  enlarging  the  farms.  In  many  instances 
I have  known  persons  to  give  three  or  four  years’  rent  for  the  good-will  of  an  out-goiug 
tenant ; the  out-going  tenant  often  not  being  able  to  pay  the  yearly  rent,  the  in-coming 
one  paying  it  well  and  prospering  upon  it.  With  respect  to  the  question,  whether  the 
value  of  land  be  increasing  or  not,  I think  under  the  present  mode  and  means  of 
farming,  and  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  for  the  last  three  years,  the  rent  of  lands 
must  fall 

11.  Does  the  consolidation  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — 1 endeavour  to  consolidate 
farms  as  much  as  I can,  to  promote  thereby  a respectable  tenantry,  who  of  course  culti- 
vate the  lands  much  better  than  the  cottier.  Where  I am  obliged  to  put  out  tenants  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  I throw  the  land  into  the  adjoining  farm,  hut  where  I find  an  honest 
industrious  person  paying  his  rent  satisfactorily,  1 never  put  him  out  without  giving  him  at 
least  as  good  a farm  as  he  held  before.  I endeavour  to  raise  the  farms  from  fifty  to  109 
acres,  if  I can  find  a man  with  sufficient  capital  to  undertake  it.  Subletting  and  subdivid- 
ing has  been  carried  to  a great  extent.  A man  holding  a farm  gives  a part  of  it  to  one 
son,  part  to  another  as  a marriage  portion.  The  father  gets  the  portion  and  gives  it  to 
his  daughters.  The  general  effect  of  this  system  is  very  bad  ; dividing  the  land  in  such 
small  portions,  that  the  produce  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  support  the  persons  living  upon  it. 
I prevent  it  as  much  as  possible.  I know  of  no  landlords  that  permit  it,  hut  it  is  done 
without  their  knowledge. 

12.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  ? — The  condition  of  the  large  farmers 
is  good,  that  of  the  small  farmers  bad ; the  condition  of  the  labourers  is  had,  and  I do  not 
think  the  condition  of  the  two  latter  classes  improving.  I should  think,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  employment  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  capital  is  not  at  all 
sufficient.  Capital,  generally  speaking,  is  deficient ; still  I know  of  numerous  instances 
where  tenants  have  capital  and  will  not  employ  it  in  a better  system  of  cultivation.  I£e 
acreable  rent  of  the  smaller  tenantry,  I should  say,  generally  speaking,  is  higher  than  tne 
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larger  tenantry.  The  rent  is  usually  paid  in  cash.  Children  are  provided  for  at  the  death 
of  their  parents  either  by  dividing  the  land  amongst  them,  or  where  this  is  not  allowed,  the 
parent  charges  the  land  left  to  one  child  for  portions  to  the  others.  Labourers  generally 
hold  their  houses  from  farmers.  The  labourer  builds  his  own  house,  but  it  is  generally 
kept  in  repair  by  the  farmer  ; but  in  such  cases  the  cottages  are  very  miserable.  Where 
the  labourer  holds  under  the  owner  in  fee,  though  he  builds  the  house,  and  keeps  it  in 
repair  himself,  he  is  always  much  more. comfortable,  holding  it  at  a much  lower  rent  than 
he  does  from  the  farmer,  who  has  no  feeling  for  his  labourers.  The  tenure  is  generally  at 
will : the  rent  is  paid  by  labour.  There  is  from  a quarter  to  an  acre  of  ground  generally 
given  with  labourers’  cottages.  The  con-acre  system  does  prevail  so  far  as  the  farmer 
giving  potato  ground.  Employment  is  very  scarce  in  this  union  ; the  general  rate  of  wages 
is  from  6d.  to  8 (l.  a day,  in  harvest  lx.  a day.  There  have  been  few  agrarian  outrages  in 
this  union,  such  as  have  been  originated  about  lands.  There  is  a great  difference  in  the 
management  of  estates,  some  being  badly  managed,  others  well.  I think  this  remark 
applies  equally  both  to  resident  and  absentee  proprietors  depending  upon  the  agent.  The 
crown  and  corporate  lands  are  more  liberally  managed,  larger  allowances  being  made  for 
improvements ; in  some  cases,  on  such  properties,  I apprehend  the  tenants  have  little  rent 
to  pay,  the  entire  being  allowed  in  different  improvements.  1 never  knew  of  an  instance  of 
improvement  being  made  under  a middleman.  A resident  agent,  I would  say,  is  quite 
essential  both  for  the  landlord  and  tenant’s  interest.  The  agent’s  duty  consists  in  collecting 
rents,  valuing  and  letting  lands,  settling  disputes  between  tenants,  and  seeing  that  coven- 
ants in  leases  are  adhered  to.  Agents  are  paid  on  large  properties  so  much  a year ; small 
properties  generally  pay  a per  centage  on  the  amount  collected — in  both  cases  given  by  the 
proprietor.  With  respect  to  fees  to  agents  on  granting  leases,  I believe  the  system  is  very 
generally  given  up.  I know  of  a considerable  estate  of  an  absentee  proprietor,  where  the 
agent  made  a fortune  of  fees  received  from  the  tenants  on  getting  farms.  The  usual 
seasons  for  entering  on  a farm  are  March  and  May.  The  proportion  of  county  cess  to  the 
rent,  as  valued  under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  is  about  as  one  is  to  eight.  County  cess  is  applotted 
on  the  acreable  contents  of  the  different  townlauds.  The  contents  of  those  townlands  were 
ascertained  and  settled  a very  long  time  since  by  act  of  vestry.  This  was  most  unfairly 
done,  according  to  the  influence  of  the  persons  attending  such  vestry ; some  townlands 
being  applotted  for  very  many  acres  more  than  they  contained,  some  for  very  many  less. 
This,  I suppose,  will  he  remedied  when  the  county  cess  shall  be  levied  under  the  Ordnance 
survey  and  government  valuation.  The  county  cess  levied  at  the  spring  assizes  is  collected 
about  two  months  prior  to  the  subsequent  summer  assizes,  and  that  levied  at  the  summer 
assizes  is  collected  about  the  same  period  before  the  subsequent  spring.  The  proportion 
. of  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent  is  as  one  to  seventeen.  The  landlord’s  proportion  ot  the  poor 
rate  I allow  out  of  the  gulo  falling  due  subsequent  to  the  rate  being  struck.  A rate  struck 
on  the  31st  of  October  1 allow  out  of  the  November  gale.  I allow  halt  the  rate  out  of  each 
pound  of  rent  paid.  I apprehend  on  other  estates  the  agents  only  allow  halt  the  gross 
amount  paid.  Placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  has  been  a great  relief  to  the 
tenant,  inasmuch  as  it  has  done  away  with  the  harpies  who  were  generally  employed  by  the 
clergymen  to  collect  the  rent-charge.  I have  used  a strong  expression  here — ‘‘  ho  sucked 
the  vitals  out  of  the  farmers,  in  the  way  of  treating  at  public  houses,  &c.”  After  the  Tithe 
Composition  Act  passed,  there  were  a parcel  of  people  employed  to  collect  the  rent  who 
had  not  much  feeling  for  the  tenantry,  and  the  clergy  generally  collected  the  rent-charge 
immediately  after  its  falling  due.  With  respect  to  their  income,  though  they  complain  of 
losing  twenty-five  per  cent.,  I am  convinced  they  never  received  within  fifty  per  cent,  of 
what  they  do  at  present.  A great  part  of  their  income  was  made  up  of  pence  and  half- 
pence, which  could  not  bo  collected  from  the  occupant  without  great  difficulty — add  to  this 
the  expense  of  collection.  The  payments  were  made  up  of  pence  and  halfpence,  and  no 
gentlemen  could  be  employed  to  collect  it ; they  were  obliged  to  employ  inferior  persons 
who  filled  their  own  pockets  as  well  as  the  clergyman’s. 

13.  Have  you 'any  suggestions  to  offer  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  relating 
to  landlord  and  tenant  ? — 1 do  not  know  of  any  law  that  ought  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland.  It  should  be  left,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  good  sense  and 
feeling  of  the  owners,  as  it  is  in  England,  where  agriculture  flourishes.  There  is  one  law 
which,  I must  say,  I think  is  an  unjust  one  as  to  the  tenant,  and  that  is  the  law  of  replevin. 
If  a man  comes  into  my  office  to  pay  the  last  March  rent,  and  there  is  a long  account 
pending  between  us,  I may  say  that  he  owes  more,  and  I will  not  receive  the  sum  he 
tenders.  He  refuses  to  pay  any  more,  and  I distrain.  His  remedy  is  to  avail  himself  of 
the  law  of  replevin.  He  issues  a replevin,  and  when  the  case  comes  on  to  be  tried,  though 
I may  be  wrong  in  my  statement  of  the  amount  I claim,  if  there  are  but  a few  shillings 
more  due  than  the  tenant  tendered  to  me,  of  necessity  I get  a verdict,  with  double  costs, 
against  the  tenant ; whereas,  if  the  tenant  succeeds,  he  is  only  entitled  to  single  costs.  I 
think  that  not  fair.  They  ought  to  come  into  court  upon  equal  terms,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  take  out  the  replevin  from  the  superior  courts,  if  he  wishes  to  try  the  question 
whether  the  distress  was  lawful  or  not. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Tiwkkauy,  Saturday.  28th  Septismdek,  1844. 


J.  \V.  Braddell,  esq. 


See  Dr.  O'NeiU's 
Evidence, 


John  Waller  Braddell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Mallow. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ?— I am  agent  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Braddell. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  acting  as  agent? — Since  July,  1843. 

4!  Have  there  been  any  outrages  lately  upon  that  property  ? — There  have. 

0.  Where  is  the  property  situate  ? — It  is  situated  four  miles  from  Ferrnoy,  in  the  comity 
of  Cork.  T . 

6.  Having  read  the  statement  oi  Dr.  O’Neill  m reference  to  that  property,  have  you 
any  thing  you  wish  to  state  in  answer  to  it? — Yes,  I have.  It  is  not  true,  as  stated  in 
the  evideuce  of  Dr.  John  O’Neill,  in  liis  answer  to  the  first  query,  that  sixteen  families 
holding  land  from  Mr.  Braddell  have  been  dispossessed  by  him  by  ejectment ; but  since  the 
tune  I have  been  acting  as  agent,  one  family,  by  name  May,  has  been  ejected,  and  under 
the  following  circumstances Michael  May  held  a farm  from  Mr.  Braddell,  containing 
60a.  1r.,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £60,  which  rent  included  rent-charge  amounting  to 
£4  "is.  6d.  yearly.  About  the  month  of  December,  1842,  I received  instructions  from  Mr. 
Braddell’s  then  agent  to  prepare  an  ejectment  against  May,  it  having  become  necessary  to 
do  so  from  the  very  bad  state  his  farm  was  getting  into,  and  the  miserable  payments  he 
had  made.  I accordingly  had  the  ejectment  served,  and  in  the  January  term  of  1843 
issued  an  habere  to  take”  possession.  The  habere  was  not  put  in  force  until  the  month  of 
August  following,  it  being  Mr.  Braddell’s  intention  that  May  should,  if  possible,  have  an 
opportunity  of  coming  to  terms.  The  payments  made  by  May  for  three  years  previous  to 
bringing  the  ejectment  arc  as  follow  : — 

For  the  year  1 840,  the  sum  paid  was  . . . £24  0 0 

For  the  year  1S4 1,  . . • • . 20  0 0 

For  the  year  1 842,  . . • • .110  0 


Total, £55  0 0 

Out  of  which  sum  Mr.  Braddell  had  to  pay  three  years’  rent-charge,  amounting  to 
£13  2s.  6 d.,  which  left  the  sum  of  £41  17s.  6<£  for  rent. 

7.  The  whole  rent  paid  during  the  period  of  the  three  years  was  £55  ? — Yes,  and  out 
of  that  sum  £13  2s.  6 d.  had  been  paid  for  rent-charge. 

8.  Did  the  tenant  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes,  for  three  lives. 

9.  When  had  that  lease  been  granted  ? — It  had  been  granted  by  Mr.  Braddell’s  mother 
a very  long  time  before  he  came  into  possession  of  the  property. 

10.  Were  all  the  three  lives  living  then? — Yes,  I should  say  that  they  were. 

11.  Are  the  rents  and  rent-charges  kept  separate  in  your  account  ? — The  rent  and  rent- 
charge  are  kept  separate,  but  since  the  landlord  had  to  pay  the  rent-charge  it  was  charged 
as  a part  of  the  rent,  and  taken  from  the  tenant.  The  reason  I drew  the  distinction  was, 
that  the  tenant  was  bound  to  pay  the  rent-charge,  independent  of  the  landlord,  until  the 
late  act,  when  the  landlord  became  liable. 

12.  You  say  that  you  were  appointed  agent  in  July,  1843 ; how  long  had  you  held  the 
situation  of  law  agent  ? — That  was  one  of  the  firstgc-ases  I managed  for  Mr.  Braddell  in 
the  July  previous.  At  the  time  I took  possession  of  the  form,  although  the  land  was  not 
half  tilled,  and  the  crops  very  had,  I made  of  corn  and  potatoes  £93  17.S'.  7 d.,  independent 
of  having  given  May’s  labourers  the  gardens  which  they  had  taken  from  him  as  his  tenants. 
I also  allowed  May  to  take  away  his  cattle,  furniture,  and  all  farming  implements,  probably 
of  the  value  of  from  £50  to  £60.  The  land,  though  greatly  run  out,  is  now  set  to  a solvent 
tenant  at  the  same  rent  it  was  set  to  May ; and  after  my  getting  possession  of  the  land  I 
had  offers  from  several  farmers  to  pay  a large  sum  of  money,  and  give  security  for  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  rent  paid  bv  May,  provided  they  were  chosen  as  tenants. 

13.  Are  you  aware  of  any  previous  ejectment  being  brought  against  any  tenant  upon 
this  estate  by  your  father  ? — Yes,  I know  that  one  ejectment  was  brought,  but  my  fattier 
did  not  put  in  any  bill,  nor  charge  any  thing  for  it,  and  the  tenant  is  still  in  possession.  I 
am  aware  of  another  tenant  who  set  up  an  adverse  title  as  tenant  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  he  put  Mr.  Braddell  to  great  expense,  and  wanted  to  set  up  a lease,  and  alter 
considerable  expense  the  land  was  recovered  from  him. 

14.  Have  any  ejectments  of  occupiers,  who  were  not  hi  the  legal  possession  as  tenants, 
taken  place  within  the  time  referred  to? — No,  not  in  my  recollection.  It  is  not  true,  as 
stated  by  John  O’Neill,  in  his  answer  to  the  second  query,  that  any  tenant  on  Mr.  Braddell's 
property,  during  my  acting  as  agent,  paid  a sum  of  £25  as  keepers’  fees  for  distraining,  or 
that  any  tenant  011  the  lands  of  Hoghouse  was  dispossessed  by  ejectment ; but  a tenant, 
by  name  Michael  Hogan,  on  the  lands  of  Currabehy,  the  person  alluded  to  in  the  evidence 
of  John  O’Neill,  was  distrained  by  me  under  the  following  circmnstances  : — Michael  Ilogan 
was  tenant  to  Mr.  Braddell  for  a period  of  thirteen  years ; his  farm  contained  65a.  In.  24p., 
and  was  held  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £69  155.  4jd.,  including  rent-charge.  During  Hogan’s 
tenancy  an  arrear  accrued”  to  the  amount  of  £543.  About  the  month  of  October,  1843,  I 
received  a letter  from  the  bailiff,  stating  that  he  greatly  feared  Hogan  would  (as  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  doing)  make  away  with  his  crops,  and  would  not,  if  left  to  himself,  make  a 
fair  return,  to  his  landlord ; and  so  impressed  was  he  with  the  truth  of  his  statement,  that 
he  thought  it  better  to  distrain  him,  which  ho  did.  I gave  directions  that  but  one  keeper 
should  he  placed  on  Hogan,  who  was  to  see  that  no  foul  play  went  on ; and  in  order  that 
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IIon-an  should  not  be  at  any  expense,  the  keeper  was  to  give  work  at  the  common  rate  of 
lure  in  the  country,  which,  I believe,  was  8 d.  per  day.  The  keeper  was  kept  on  at  Hogan's 
request  until  the  month  of  November  following,  when  Hogan  came  to  me  and  said,  that  j 
if  I would  allow  him  a week  longer  to  pay  his  rent  he  would  send  me  a sum  of  £50  on 
account,  and  claimed  indulgence  for  the  balance  until  after  Christmas,  which  time  I agreed 
to  allow  him.  In  a few  days  after  I received  an  express  from  the  bailiff,  stating  that  the 
night  before,  having  suspected  Hogan  meditated  some  outrage,  lie  caused  a second  keeper 
to  be  placed  on  the  farm,  and  that  night,  about  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock,  a number  of 
people,  armed  with  pikes  and  other  weapons,  came  to  Hogan's,  and  first  having  beaten  and 
tied  the  keepers,  Hogan’s  family  put  one  of  them  (who  made  strong  resistance)  on  his 
knees,  and  said  they  would  immediately  take  his  life  if  he  did  not  at  once  swear  not  to 
divulge  what  had  happened ; and  having  left  the  keeper  tied  hand  and  foot  in  a pool  of 
water  for  a space  of  six  or  seven  hours,  took  away  the  corn  and  cattle.  The  keeper  was 
dreadfully  ill-used  ; he  did  not  recover  for  more  than  a month.  I had  to  pay  to  have  his 
potatoes  dug  out,  and  also  give  money  for  his  support.  On  my  going  to  the  property,  I 
found  every  tiling  as  stated  by  the  bailiff  correct.  The  dwelling-house  barricaded 
inside ; the  potatoes,  which  had  been  dug  a few  days  before,  locked  up  in  out-houses,  and 
guarded  by  the  Hogans.  Hogan  woidd  not  give  any  explanation  for  his  conduct,  and  defied 
me  to  seek  any  remedy.  I immediately  placed  keepers  on  the  dwelling  and  out-houses,  to 
guard  the  potatoes.  Informations  were  shortly  after  granted  by  the  magistrates  against  Hogan 
and  his  family  at  the  Aherne  petty  sessions,  and  returned  to  the  next  general  sessions  then 
to  be  held  at  Mallow.  I immediately  caused  an  ejectment  to  be  served  on  Hogan,  which 
he  defended  in  the  ensuing  term,  and  put  Mr.  Braddell  to  considerable  expense,— his 
object  in  defending  the  ejectment  being  to  get  an  opportunity  to  take  off  the  potatoes 
which  were  in  the  out-houses.  Finding  that  lie  was  defeated  in  the  ejectment,  and 
that  an  habere  to  put  Mr.  Braddell  in  possession  was  about  to  issue,  he  sent  to  me  to 
say  that  if  he  got  fifteen  barrels  of  his  potatoes  he  would  surrender  the  farm,  and  not 
put  Mr.  Braddell  to  further  expense,  and  as  he  was  badly  advised  he  would  throw 
himself  on  the  mercy  and  kindness  of  his  landlord  not  to  prosecute  him  at  the  ensuing 
sessions.  Hogan  signed  a surrender  of  his  farm,  when  I gave  him  the  potatoes  required, 
and  all  his  furniture,  turf,  and  farming  implements.  The  sum  claimed  by  the  keeper 
for  the  time  he  was  at  I-Iogan’s,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  was  £l,  one  halfpenny 
of  which  never  was  paid  by  Hogan.  The  potatoes  sold  tor  about  £40,  which  did  not 
cover  the  expense  Mr.  Braddell  was  put  to  to  get  rid  ot  Hogan.  As  to  the  potatoes 
I had  given  him  which  he  asked  for,  he  took  them  away  with  his  coni  and  cattle. 
This  man  brought  it  all  upon  himself.  In  the  course  of  five  years  he  owed  £543  on 
that  farm.  After  Hogan’s  conduct,  and  when  the  potatoes  were  about  to  be  sold,  a 
claim  was  made  by  a stranger  for  some  potatoes  which  he  alleged  he  had  paid  Hogan 
for.  I did  not  listen  to  the  claim,  as  I looked  upon  it  that  it  was  all  a plan  of 
Hogan’s,  and  that  the  man  ivlio  made  the  claim  knew  perfectly  well  that  Hogan  con- 
templated the  outrage  he  had  committed.  This  is  the  case  of  hardship  he  speaks  of, 
of  eighty  barrels  of  potatoes  being  taken  from  the  poor  tenant.  The  man  told  me  he 
gave  him  £S.  I said,  “ I am  going  to  give  him  up  his  household  furniture  and  turf, 
and  fifteen  barrels  of  potatoes.  Why  do  you  come  to  me  when  he  has  the  means  of 
paying  you  ? ” I do  not  believe  the  party  was  a labourer  in  the  country  at  all,  he 

was  a stranger.  The  farm  held  by  Ilogan  is  now  set  to  a solvent  tenant.  I had  several 
offers  from  solvent  tenants  to  pay  a fine  and  give  security  for  the  rent,  in  order  to 
get  the  farm. 

15.  What  was  the  result  of  the  prosecution  of  Hogan  ? — I gave  it  up  for  these  rea- 
sons: he  gave  up  possession — 1 told  him  I would  prosecute  him  until  the  very  last  ; 
and  the  reason  I did  not  was,  that  he  had  three  sons  and  a daughter  who  were  impli- 
cated, and  he  had  three  or  four  younger  children,  and  I was  afraid  he  would  be  trans- 
ported. I sent  a man  from  my  part  of  the  country  to  take  the  farm,  and  his  life  was 
threatened,  and  I was  afraid  he  would  be  murdered  it  I transported  Hogan. 

16.  Is  it  the  custom  that  the  bailiff  shall  distrain  without  authority  from  you? — He 
has  a power  of  attorney  to  distrain,  but  he  never  does  it  without  order's  from  me. 

17.  Had  he  any  written  order? — Yes,  he  had.  He  wrote  to  me  telling  me  that  he  had 
done  so,  and  I wrote  to  him  to  tell  him  lie  must  take  the  responsibility  upon  him- 
self— that  if  I found  he  had  done  it  from  any  ill-feeling  towards  Ilogan,  he  must  bear 
the  consequences. 

18.  How  often  had  Hogan  been  distrained  upon  dining  the  two  years  previous  to  the 
time  he  was  evicted  ? — Dr.  O’Neill  complains  that  he  paid  £25  during  the  last  year  of  his 
tenancy  as  keepers’  fees.  I can  swear  that  he  did  not  pay  any  thing  during  the  last  year, 
and  I think  my  father  can  swear  that  he  did  not  pay  any  before.  I have  his  own  hand- 
writing in  these  words — “ Sir,  If  I do  not  pay  you  £20  the  1st  of  March,  1839,  1 
am  satisfied  to  be  turned  out  of  my  farm  of  Modellin. — Dated  20th  December,  1838. 

19.  Do  you  know  under  what  circumstances  he  wrote  that  note  ? — Giving  a great  deal 
of  rent ; I had  given  him  fair  warning. 

20.  Was  any  distress  levied  upon  him  at  that  time  ? — I should  think  not.  I am  morally 
certain  that  no  tenant  upon  the  estate  ever  paid  a sum  of  the  kind  for  distraining  it  could 
not  be  done.  We  never  distrain  in  that  kind  of  way;  we  have  a person  to  watch  them, 
and  if  they  see  any  thing  going  on  badly,  to  stop  it.  A few  impoverished  tenantry  gave 
up  possession  of  their  farms  upon  my  giving  some  of  them  their  crops,  and  others  money 
with  their  crops.  Their  names  and  rents  are  : — 
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78th  Sept.,  1844. 

844. 

J.  W.  Braddell,  esq. 


845. 

J.  A.  Braddell,  esq. 


James  Ryan,  . . Yearly  rent,  £9 

1 

0 

Arrears,  £30 

15 

2 

James  Couglilan,  . » 12 

0 

0 

„ 42 

11 

3 

Representatives  of  Johu  Home,  „ 11 

0 

0 

,,  40 

15 

7 

John  Mullowney,  . • » 'b 

12 

0 

„ 39 

5 

1 

Thomas  Crowley,  . . „ 7 

0 

3 

„ 30 

0 

Hi 

Tlie  arrear  to  each  tenant  accrued  since  March,  1840,  to  March,  1844,  three  years  and  a 
half.  Although  the  tenants  gave  up  possession  in  November,  1S43,  I allowed  those  that 
wished  to  remain  in  possession  until  the  March  following.  Some  months  after  my  getting 
possession  three  cabins  were  burned,  which  I can  account  for  in  no  other  way  than  that  I 
refused  to  let  the  land  to  paupers.  That  is  the  way  I account  for  the  burning.  There 
were  some  paupers  came  to  me  to  take  the  land,  and  1 refused  to  let  them  take  it.  I am 
of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a tenant  upon  Mr.  Braddell’s  property  who  ^ could  or  would 
brine-  forward  a charge  of  unkindness  or  harsh  treatment  against  Mr.  Braddell  or  myself.  I 
believe  Hogan  is  now  living  in  the  town  of  Ferinoy,  and  is  working  within  two  miles  of  the 
towu ; and  the  man  who  was  ejected  under  the  circumstances  I have  stated  is  living  in  the 
town  of  Ferrnoy.  Dr.  0 ’Neill  states  that  sixteen  families  were  turned  out ; he  is  the  one 
that  was  ejected. 

[T/ie  witness  withdrew.] 


John  Armistead  Braddell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Mallow. 

2.  Are  you  extensively  connected  with  land  agencies  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  ?— Yes , 
I am  agent  to  an  estate  there  of  over  5,000  English  acres. 

3.  What  part  of  the  county  of  Tipperary  is  it  in  ?— It  lies  between  Toomavarra  and 
Nenagh,  and  a small  portion  near  Borrisokane. 

4.  Is  it  principally  held  in  tillage  ? — Some  in  grazing  and  some  in  tillage  ; the  greater 
portion  in  tillage. 

5.  Is  there  much  land  in  that  neighbourhood  that  is  held  in  common,  or  in  joint 
tenancy  ? — No,  except  the  persons  who  let  in  joint  tenancies  by  portioning  out  parts  of 
that  which  they  held  under  the  original  lease. 

6.  Is  it  principally  held  direct  under  the  head  landlord? — Yes. 

T.  Do  they  occupy  the  lands  themselves  that  they  so  hold  ? — Yes,  the  greater  portion  of 
the  land  is  occupied  by  the  lessees  direct. 

8.  Have  you  observed  whether  the  rent  paid  by  the  under-tenants  is  much  greater 
usually  than  the  rent  paid  by  the  original  tenant  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  much  greater  in 
some  cases  to  their  immediate  landlord  ; but  the  lessee  does  not  pay  us. 

9.  Does  the  head  landlord  recover  his  rent  from  the  occupier  or  his  immediate,  lessee  ? — 
I never  made  but  one  distraint,  and  that  I gave  up : for,  as  far  as  distress  goes,  I do  not 
see  any  use  in  it.  The  only  way  to  manage  an  estate  is  to  frighten  them  by  ejectments. 
We  generally  recover  from  the  immediate  occupier,  and  we  should  not  get  it  otherwise — 
the  lessee  leaving  them  to  meet  the  payments. 

10.  In  that  case  has  the  immediate  lessee  a great  interest? — That  very  farm  is  a farm 
he  took  in  1S2S,  of  twenty  plantation  acres,  at  £1  8s.  or  £l  9s.,  including  the  rent-charge. 
This  man  has  got  eleven  tenants  upon  those  twenty  acres.  In  spite  of  us  he  will  drive 
them,  and  summon  them,  and  process  them,  and  get  every  shilling  he  can,  and  when  that 
is  done  I can  get  nothing. 

11.  Has  he  a considerable  interest  out  of  the  farm? — He  has  it  at  the  value,  and  he  gets 
40s.  an  acre  from  the  sub-tenants. 

12.  Then  why  do  you  not  resort  to  ejectment  ? — Because  I must  turn  out  the  whole  of 
the  families  upon  the  world  and  cannot  put  them  back  again,  for  they  cannot  give  security 
for  the  six  months  for  redemption.  They  say  they  will  pay  me  in  future ; but  when  I turn 
my  back  upon  the  spot  he  will  process  them  and  do  every  thing  of  that  sort.  If  I bring  an 
ejectment  I must  displace  those  eleven  tenants. 

13.  You  may  serve  them,  but  you  need  not  take  possession  ? — The  sheriff  will  put  me 
into  possession,  but  it  is  after  he  goes  away  the  trouble  commences.  I am  answerable  to 
the  lessee,  and  if  he  chose  to  come  in  and  get  any  one  to  redeem,  I am  answerable  for 
giving  up  full  and  entire  possession  of  the  laud ; and  if  I put  these  people  in  I have  no 
security  that  I should  be  able  to  do  so. 

14.  Do  you  mean  that  under  the  existing  law  the  immediate  lessee  might  void  the  leases 
made  by  him  to  liis  sub-tenants  by  allowing  himself  to  be  ejected  by  the  head  landlord  and 
redeeming  in  six  months  ? — A person  opening  himself  to  the  lessee  in  that  kind  of  way,  he 
may  turn  on  you  and  put  you  to  very  great  expense.  I look  upon  that  law,  obliging'you 
to  turn  out  every  tenant  to  get  legal  possession,  as  a very  great  hardship.  The  whole 
responsibility  falls  upon  me. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  in  Tipperary  ? — I never  recover  it  in  any 
way  but  by  ejectment.  If  I' find  them  going  to  the  bad  I eject  them.  I have  ejected  a 
man  close  to  the  town  of  Toomavarra ; the  lease  was  sixty  years  in  existence,  and  the  man 
held  fifty  acres  of  ground,  at  145.  an  acre.  When  I brought  the  ejectment  he  owed  three 
years’  rent,  I should  think.  I took  possession  of  it ; and  knowing  he  had  a considerable 
interest  in  it,  I wanted  to  show  them  in  Tipperary  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  agent  or  of 
the  family  to  take  advantage  of  any  man,  and  I told  him  if  he  would  pay  the  costs,  and  pay 
up  one  year's  rent,  I would  reinstate  him  and  take  the  arrear  by  instalments ; and  I did  so. 
Now,  I should  think,  upon  that  very  farm,  out  of  that  fifty  acres,  and  close  upon  the  town, 
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there  are  nine  acres  of  meadow  which  would  produce,  upon  an  average,  from  £3  to  £4  an 
acre  every  year. 

16.  Is  that  farm  sublet? — Yes,  part  of  it;  and  part  of  it  is,  literally,  at  this  moment, 
nearly  worse  than  when  lie  took  it : and  the  last  thing  I heard  of  the  unfortunate  man  was 
that  he  was  in  gaol,  and  going  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act. 

17.  Is  it  found  that  a notice  of  ejectment  is  sufficient  to  compel  a tenant  to  come  in,  or 
does  he  wait  for  the  process  to  follow  it  ? — He  is  anxious  to  keep  hold  of  the  land  under 
any  circumstances;  but  they  have  got  so  much  in  debt  upon  that  estate  that  they  will 
scarcely  ever  get  out  of  it.  They  hold  at  a very  low  rate.  In  some  instances  the  tenant 
comes  in,  and  in  others,  from  inability,  he  perhaps  goes  on ; but  I have  not  turned  out  a 
single  person  since.  I am  trying  to  show  them  it  is  their  interest  to  hold  the  land,  and  I 
try  to  meet  them  in  the  best  way  I can,  particularly  where  they  have  the  land  for  the 
value. 

IS.  Is  it  usual  to  distrain  for  rent  in  that  part  of  Tipperary  you  are  acquainted  with  ?— 
I do  not  know  that.  I do  not  think  you  could  get  any  man  to  purchase. 

19.  By  what  legal  mode  is  the  rent  recovered  by  the  intermediate  landlords  ?— Very 
harshly ; they  will  distrain  themselves  and  get  friends  to  assist  them. 

20.  Does  the  middleman  find  the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining  a purchaser  for  a distress 
as  the  head  landlord  does  ? — They  manage  these  things  very  harshly.  If  I was  to  run  upon 
them  as  they  run  upon  each  other  it  would  be  very  different. 

21.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  though  buyers  cannot  be  found  where  the  head  landlord  dis- 
trains, that  buyers  can  be  found  where  a middleman  distrains  ? — He  may  get  friends  to 
distrain. 

22.  Would  that  interference  of  his  friend  be  likely  to  create  outrage  ? — That  would 
depend  upon  local  circumstances. 

23.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — I never  look  for  the 
March  or  May  rent  till  nearly  the  latter  end  of  November  following. 

24.  Is  there  a practice  of  putting  keepers  upon  the  corn  of  some  of  the  tenants  though 
the  distress  may  not  be  made  ? — I have  gone  lately  myself  to  save  a widow  woman.  Her 
husband  died ; she  had  ten  or  eleven  children,  and  I believe  was  left  in  very  low  circum- 
stances. I have  gone  down  and  distrained  for  fear  some  decree  might  be  obtained  at  the 
quarter  sessions  and  the  crops  be  swept  away,  and  she  might  not  be  able  to  pay  her  rent, 
and  that  then  ejectment  might  follow.  I have  adjourned  it  from  day  to  day  to  give  her 
time  to  turn  her  crops  into  cash  and  to  pay  the  rent. 

25.  Was  there  any  individual  murdered  on  Mr.  Cole  Bowen's  estate  ? — There  were  two 
people  murdered  on  it.  One  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Kennedy ; he  was  put  in  the  care 
of  a farm  that  Mr.  Bowen  recovered  by  ejectment.  The  farm  was  over  100  plantation  acres, 
held  by  a Captain  Bowerman,  in  the  militia. 

26.  Did  you  manage  for  Cole  Bowen  then  ? — I was  his  agent ; but  he  directed  every- 
thing to  be  done  on  the  estate. 

27.  When  did  that  take  place? — I should  think  in  1838  or  1839.  The  ejectment  was 
brought  upon  title,  although  there  was  a good  deal  of  rent  due,  and  I believe  that  Captain 
Bowerman  got  the  rent  from  his  under-tenants ; 1 should  think  that  there  were  not  above 
five  under-tenants,  or  six  at  the  utmost.  I thought  we  should  not  be  able  to  produce  the 
lease.  The  lease  was  missing,  and  they  took  advantage  of  it,  but  we  found  it  among  some 
old  papers,  and  the  lease  had  expired  ; he  took  defence,  and  put  me  to  the  expense  of  a 
record  at  the  first  assizes  held  in  Nenagh,  when  the  county  was  divided. 

28.  Were  the  under-tenants  ejected? — Yes. 

29.  Were  they  put  back? — Some  were  put  back,  and  some  were  transferred,  and  some 
never  got  their  ground.  One  person  of  very  bad  character  Mr.  Bowen  got  some  information 
of,  and  on  the  first  day  that  Mr.  Bowen  became  entitled  to  the  estate,  we  went  down  to  a 
place  to  meet  this  man  of  the  name  of  Cummins  ; he  was  quarrying  stone,  and  Mr.  Bowen 
asked  him  “ Was  it  for  the  use  of  the  farm,  or  for  what  purpose?”  he  said,  “ For  sale.” 
Mr.  Bowen  said,  “ I tell  you  I am  the  landlord  now,  and  I call  upon  you  to  desist  from 
committing  waste,  and  selling  those  stones.”  He  told  me  he  would  persist,  and  do  so  as 
long  as  he  liked.  This  was  one  of  the  under-tenants. 

30.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  Captain  Bowerman  had  any  considerable  interest  in 
it  ? — He  had  an  interest.  I do  not  know  the  rent  he  received.  He  was  very  sorry  to  lose  it. 

31.  Had  the  tenants  any  leases  from  him? — I cannot  say  that. 

32.  Was  there  any  great  improvement  they  had  made? — There  might  be  the  common 
run  of  houses — no  other  than  that ; but  during  the  time  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Captain 
Bowerman  it  was  much  deteriorated.  There  was  an  appearance  of  double  ditches  and  rows 
of  trees,  and  it  must  have  been  a very  fine  farm,  close  to  Tipperary. 

33.  Had  the  under-tenants  been  long  in  possession  ? — Some  of  them  not.  I believe  he 
used  to  get  money  from  them.  He  knew  about  the  lease  expiring.  I believe  they  did  not 
know,  and  they  gave  him  money  in  the  place  of  rent,  upon  being  located. 

34.  Your  impression  is,  that  those  tenants  had  paid  him  fines? — Yes;  and  they  paid 
him  up  to  the  rents  that  were  due. 

35.  Did  Captain  Bowerman  hold  any  portion  of  the  lands  in  his  own  possession  ? — No  ; 
none. 

36.  Then  I understand  the  caretaker  who  was  murdered  was  in  the  care  of  a portion  of 
the  lands  from  which  some  of  those  sub-tenants  had  been  ejected? — Yes. 

37.  Do  you  consider  that  resentment  arose  on  their  part? — I understand  that  one  in 
particular,  Cummins,  wanted  to  take  forcible  possession  again.  The  only  orders  the  man 
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bail  were  those,  not  to  allow  any  trespass  upon  the  land — that  they  should  not  he  coming 
in  atid  put  their  cattle  upon  the  land.  He  went  to  Nenagh.  suppose  this  week,  and  he 
had  a summons  for  a trespass.  For  some  reason  the  magistrates  adjourned  the  hearing  of 
the  case  till  the  Monday  following,  the  next  petty  sessions  day,  and  this  Kennedy  was 
murdered  on  Sunday  evening  previous  to  the  Monday. 

38.  At  what  period  of  the  year  did  Mr.  Cole  Bowen  get  into  possession  under  the 
ejectment  ?— It  might  have  been  in  the  winter  or  the  spring. 

39.  Was  there  an  arrangement  with  the  tenants  who  were  removed,  as  to  their  potato  soil, 
or  the  crops  they  might  have  upon  the  land  ? — We  got  nothing  whatever  out  of  the  farms. 

40.  What  has  become  of  the  tenants  who  wore  dispossessed  ? — One  man  of  the  name  of 
JIo«an.  who  had  a large  family  on  it,  Mr.  Bowen  transferred  him  and  his  family  to  a larger 
farm  of  sixty  acres  upon  the  estate. 

41.  Is  that  man  there  now  ?— Yes,  he  is  there  now.  As  well  as  I recollect,  there  were 
two  others  of  the  name  of  Mullanpv  and  Mara,  and  he  afterwards  made  some  agreement 
with  them.  They  were  to  give  up  possession  when  he  called  upon  them  for  it,  and  when 
he  did  do  so,  they  failed,  and  broke  their  promise.  Cummins  was  never  reinstated,  nor 
any  tiling  done  for  him — he  was  the  only  one  out  of  the  land ; something  was  done  for 
Mullanpv  and  Mara  : he  was  to  give  them  possession  when  he  got  other  farms  for  them, 
but  he  wished  to  show  he  would  be  the  landlord,  and  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  property, 
and  he  put  them  both  off  the  farm  in  that  way. 

42.  What  has  become  in  fact  of  those  people  ? — I think  Mullanpy  was  turned  out  again 
by  law.  He  was  obliged  to  do  it.  Mara  was  opposing  him  too.  Mara  is  still  upon  Iris 
portion  of  the  land ; hut  when  Mr.  Bowen  died  there  were  some  law  proceedings  against 
Mara  which  I overlooked,  and  left  him  in  possession.  Mullanpy  is  dead.  He  gave  every 
opposition ; hut  Mr.  Bowen  was  in  possession  at  the  time  of  his  death,  for  he  was  about 
letting  the  farm  entire.  He  was  about  sending  Hogan  there,  and  he  would  have  provided 
for  all  hut  Cummins.  Cummins  he  would  not  provide  for. 

43.  Was  Mullanpy  offered  another  farm  at  the  time  he  opposed  Mr.  Bowen  ? — He  said 
he  would  do  something  for  him,  without  making  a rigid  promise. 

44.  In  what  way  diil  Mullanpy  oppose  Mr.  Bowen? — He  would  not  give  up  possession. 

45.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Bowen  demanded  possession  did  he  make  him  any  offer  of 
another  farm? — I do  not  know.  He  went  down  sometimes  when  I was  not  with  him.  I 
heard  Mullanpy  had  got  it  upon  trial,  and  failed  in  his  promise. 

46.  In  what* respect  had  he  tailed  in  his  promise  ? — In  not  giving  him  hack  the  land 
without  putting  liim  to  the  expense  of  going  to  law  with  him. 

47.  Had  you  a tenant  upon  this  form  of  the  name  of  Boyd,  referred  to  in  Mr.  O’Brien 
Dillon's  evidence? — Yes.  there  was  a Mr.  Hill  on  it.  He  held  a part  of  it;  and  Mr.  Bowen 
set  about  sixty  or  seventy  acres  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Boyd.  He  set  Mr.  Hill  part  of 
Hogan's  part,  and  he  is  on  it  now. 

48.  What  is  altogether  the  size  of  the  holding  of  Boyd? — lie  has  about  sixty  or  seventy 
acres. 

49.  Do  you  know  how  many  families  were  ejected  out  of  it  ? — I think  about  five  or  six 
under-tenants  of  Captain  Bowermau.  There  was  Hill,  Hogan,  Mullanpy,  Mara,  and  Cummins. 
There  was  another  farm  under  ejectment  when  Mr.  Bowen  came  into  the  estate  called 
Clash,  held  by  the  Lewises.  It  was  in  consequence  of  that  I got  them  in  as  caretakers. 
Mr.  Tidd  gave  them  a six  months'  lease,  and  the  names  of  these  were  all  added  to  it. 
Those  who  hold  six  months  gave  Mr.  Bowen  possession ; but  the  principal  tenant  in  the 
lease,  the  Widow  Lewis,  would  not  give  possession  unless  they  got  their  own  lands.  Mr. 
Bowen  said  he  would  not  do  that,  and  he  was  put  to  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  recovering. 

50.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Brien  Dillon  relative  to  the  property  of  the 
late  Mr.  Cole  Bowen  ? — Yes. 

51.  Are  you  aware  to  what  farm  reference  is  made  when  he  speaks  of  “ three  or  four 
hundred  tenants”0  being  turned  out  ? — It  is  quite  preposterous  : it  must  he  either  of  the 
farms  I have  mentioned. 

52.  Is  there  any  form  upon  the  Cole  Bowen  estate  upon  which  any  number  at  all 
approaching  to  that  have  been  ejected? — No,  not  at  all.  Upon  the  whole  estate  there  are 
but  ninety  tenants.  I think  on  that  farm  of  Clash,  which  was  under  ejectment  when  Mr. 
Bowen  came  in.  there  may  have  been  a considerable  number  of  under-tenants.  To  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  there  were  a number  of  small  tenants  holding  an  acre,  and  an  acre 
and  a half,  and  there  may  have  been  twenty.  Some  of  those  he  kept  in  three  or  four  years, 
and  gave  them  leases  during  that  time,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves, for  the  fond  was  nearly  eaten  up,  and  he  gave  that  farm  to  Hogan,  whom  he  had 
turned  out  of  the.  other  farm ; he  looked  upon  him  as  really  an  industrious  and  hard 
working  man.  The  facts  are  as  follow : — In  the  spring  assizes  1839  a verdict  was  obtained 
for  the  plaintiff,  Henry  Cole  Bowen,  on  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  on  the  lands 
of  Kilgurteen,  comity  of  Tipperary,  and  possession  was  had  in  course  under  habere : the 
number  of  services  was  thirteen.  Morgan  Meara  and  other  under-tenants  being  granted 
then’  crops  by  Mr.  Bowen,  in  the  course  of  cutting  the  same,  forcibly  re-possessed  them- 
selves of  their  holdings ; and  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  in  Nenagh  refused  to  take 
informations  against  them  on  the  ground  of  a new  tenancy  being  created,  which  involved  the 
necessity  of  another  ejectment,  the  number  of  services  in  which  was  only  seven,  of  which 
Mr.  O’Brien  Dillon,  the  attorney  for  the  defendant,  ought  to  have  had  accurate  knowledge. 

* Subsequently  to  the  examination  of  Mr.  Braddell,  Mr.  Dillon  corrected  his  evidence  by  substitut- 
ing the  word  “ several”  for  “ three  or  four  hundred.” 
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53.  Has  any  outrage,  to  your  knowledge,  been  committed  upon  any  caretaker  in  the 
employment  of  Mr.  Boyd,  a tenant  upon  the  Cole  Bowen  estate  ?— The  other  day  Mr. 
John  Boyd  was  out  reaping  with  his  reapers,  and  his  house  was  attacked  by  two  or  three 
men  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  looking  for  arms,  and  somebody  called  out  to  him,  and  these 
people  made  off,  and  there  was  nothing  further  done ; but  it  had  no  connexion  with  the 
ejectment,  or  any  tiling  of  the  kind. 

54.  How  long  has  Mr.  Boyd  been  in  possession  of  the  farm  ? — Some  years. 

55.  Had  any  tenants  been  evicted  from  that  farm  held  by  Mr.  John  Boyd  ? — None  in 
the  world. 

56.  Had  any  tenants  been  evicted  on  the  farm  of  the  other  Mr.  Boyd  ? — No ; only  one, 
Hogan. 

57.  Have  any  occupiers  been  evicted  who  were  not  tenants  of  Mr.  Bowen  ? — No,  not 
that  I know  of. 

58.  Have  a great  number  of  ejectments  been  brought  upon  that  property  ? — We  have 
been  obliged  to  bring  different  ejectments  against  the  principal  tenantry ; we  could  get 
no  rent  paid  without  it : but  the  lower  class  of  tenantry  have  been  dealt  with  very  lightly ; 
the  upper  class  have  been  dealt  with  more  harshly,  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  in  arrear. 

59.  What  class  of  people  are  those  you  call  the.  upper  class  of  tenants ; are  they  the 
occupying  fanners  ? — Occupying  tenants  ; some  of  them  have  under-tenants  upon  them, 
and  some  have  uncommon  fine  houses  and  trees  about  them. 

60.  Are  these  ejectments  brought  principally  at  the  sessions,  or  in  the  superior  courts  ? — 
What  can  be  brought  at  the  sessions  are  brought  there,  and  if  not  eligible  for  the  lower 
court,  they  are  brought  in  the  upper. 

61.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ not  eligible?” — Where  the  sum  is  of  an  amount  that  is 
excluded  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  quarter  sessions.  You  are  obliged  in  your  quarter 
sessions  ejectment  to  name  all  the  parties ; in  the  upper  courts,  you  are  not.  In  the  lower 
courts  you  are  obliged  to  serve  all  the  parties,  and  name  them ; and  if  any  one  is  omitted, 
you  are  defeated. 

62.  Are  you  not  in  the  superior  courts  obliged  to  serve  all  those  residing  upon  the 
land  ? — Yes ; but  you  are  not  obliged  to  name  them. 

63.  Are  you  not  obliged  to  name  them  in  the  affidavit  of  service  in  the  court  above  ? — 
No,  only  those  you  have  served. 

64.  If  it  was  proved  there  were  parties  upon  the  land  not  so  served,  would  not  that 
equally  defeat  the  ejectment  ? — Yes. 

65.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  taken  place  to  any  extent  in  the  district  of  Tipperary 
with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Yes,  I have  seen  some  very  large  farms  now  going  out 
from  Nenagh,  belonging  to  Lord  Norbury. 

66.  Does  the  system  prevail  generally  through  the  district? — The  gentry  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary  hold  a great  deal  of  land  in  their  own  hands,  more  than  any  other  part  that 
I know  of. 

67.  Is  it  usual  to  join  throe  or  four  small  farms,  for  the  purpose  of  letting  all  those  small 
farms  together  in  one  ?— That  is  the  general  habit. 

68.  To  what  size,  ordinarily,  are  those  consolidated  farms  brought  ? — I do  not  know 
that ; I cannot  speak  upon  that  point  myself : they  are  different  sizes,  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  landlord. 

69.  Is  it  the  object  to  consolidate  up  to  ten  acres,  or  from  ten  acres  up  to  100  acres? — 
They  are  more  anxious,  I should  think,  to  make  large  farms,  to  get  better  tenants. 

70.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  consolidation  has  been  to  extend  ten  acre  farms  up  to 
100,  rather  than  to  extend  small  farms  up  to  ten  acres  ? — Yes. 

71.  Does  the  system  still  continue? — Yes,  I should  say  it  does,  from  what  I hear. 

72.  Does  it  prevail  upon  Mr.  Bowen’s  estate  ? — No,  only  in  the  case  I have  mentioned. 

73.  What  becomes  of  the  parties  whose  land  is  taken  up  in  that  way  ? — I suppose  they 
have  gone  into  the  town  ; they  like  to  go  into  the  town  to  look  about  them,  to  see  where 
they  can  locate  themselves. 

74.  Was  any  gratuity  given? — Upon  the  farm  of  Clash  Mr.  Bowen  gave  them  all  the 
wood  and  things  off  the  land ; and  in  some  instances  he  gave  them  three  or  four  years 
till  they  could  look  out  for  themselves,  and  then  they  were  to  give  up  the  farm  to  Hogan. 

75.  Did  any  of  them  remain  as  labourers? — There  is  no  person  upon  the  farm  of  (’lash 
hut  Hogan  himself. 

76.  Has  that  system  provoked  any  outrage,  generally,  in  the  country  ? — I think  it  is  the 
prime  cause— the  turning  out  of  tenants  ; that  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  outrage  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary. 

77.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  outrage  ; is  it  an  outrage  from  the  out-going  tenant  upon 
the  in-coming,  or  upon  the  landlord?— By  the  out-going  upon  the  tenant  coming  in ; and 
I think  they  would  not  spare  the  landlord. 

i 8.  Are  you  able  to  detail  to  the  commissioners  the  facts  of  any  outrages  you  know  to 
have  originated  from  that  cause  ? — I do  not  know  any  details. 

(9.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  management  of  estates  in  the  north  riding  of  Tip- 
perary?— Since  1837  or  1838. 

80.  Have  agrarian  outrages  been  prevalent  in  the  district  since  that? — Yes,  a great 
number. 

81.  In  what  have  they  originated? More  or  less  about  land,  or  sometimes  grievances 

amongst  themselves — it  comes  from  that  originally  ; it  is  all  about  the  turning  out  from 
land,  and  new  tenants  coming:  in. 
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82.  What  particular  proceeding  in  regard  to  land  has,  in  your  opinion,  been  the  cause  of 
these  outrages  ? — The  eviction  of  the  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

83.  Has  it  been  a prevalent  custom  to  evict  tenants  for  any  other  cause  but  the  non- 
payment of  rent  ? — I do  not  know  that  you  can  eject  them  for  any  other  reason  but  the 
expiration  of  a lease. 

84.  Do' they  hold  generally  in  the  district  by  lease  ? — I am  not  sure ; all  ours  hold  by 
lease. 

85.  Have  there  been  any  instances  of  tenantry  being  ejected  to  form  a townland  or  a 
district  into  a demesue  ? — I am  not  sufficiently  informed  to  say  that. 

86.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  demesnes  have  been  formed  in  the  country 
from  lands  previously  held  by  small  tenants? — No. 

87.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  farms  have  been  made  up  for  the  younger 
branches  of  the  landlord’s  family  ? — If  they  could  get  farms  they  would  be  glad  to  get  them. 
There  is  much  land  held  by  the  gentry  of  Tipperary,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they 
thought  the  people  safe  in  letting  them.  I asked  a gentleman  why  he  held  so  much  land  in 
his  hands.  He  said,  no  doubt  it  was  a great  quantity  to  keep,  but  he  was  afraid  of  sub- 
dividing it,  for  the  first  thing  done  would  be  to  impoverish  the  laud,  and  he  could  not  wet 
them  out  afterwards  ; and  he  thought  the  best  way  was  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands. 

88.  Are  there  many  small  proprietors  of  from  ±300  to  £500  a year  in  the  district  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? — I am  very  little  acquainted  with  the  gentry  there.  I was 
a complete  stranger  except  to  those  I happened  to  meet.  I do  not  know  any  thing  about 
their  private  properties.  Speaking  from  report,  I should  say  they  are  not  very  affluent,  but 
I cannot  state  it  in  any  other  way. 

89.  Does  there  exist,  in  your  opinion,  any  difference  of  feeling  where  a tenant  is  ejected 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  owing  a large  arrear,  and  having  been  liable  to  a moderate  rent, 
and  where  a tenant  has  been  ejected  to  consolidate  farms  ? — I think  where  tenants  are 
ejected  for  the  consolidation  of  forms,  and  have  paid  their  rent,  that  they  hardly  ever  forgive 
in  that  instance ; but  there  is  a more  lenient  feeling  towards  the  landlord  where  he  is  obliged 
to  eject  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

90.  Is  there  a difference  of  feeling  where  it  is  supposed  that  a man  holds  at  a moderate 
rent  or  an  exorbitant  one  ? — Where  you  can  state  that  a man  had  been  ejected  because  he  did 
not  pay  you  rent,  the  feeling  of  the  people  is  less  for  him ; but  where  he  is  dispossessed 
from  the  lease  expiring,  or  a yearly  tenant  who  has  paid  liis  rent  regularly,  my  honest 
opinion  is,  that  the  feeling  against  the  landlord  in  that  case  is  next  to  death  to  him.  Their 
feelings  are  wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  where  they  are  put  out  paying  the  rent. 

91.  What  proportion,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  ? — I cannot  say  precisely.  I have  not  seen  it  all ; but  from  what  I know  of  the 
poor  law  valuations,  they  are  generally  under  the  value.  There  is  a greater  portion  of  the 
poor  rate  thrown  upon  the  landlord  than  the  tenants — more  than  there  ought  to  be.  There 
valuations  are  lower  than  the  thing  is  worth. 

92.  Have  you  ever  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  in  cases  of  bringing  ejectments  or  other- 
wise, what  was  the  proportion  of  rent  charged  by  middlemen  and  the  rent  that  would  be 
put  on  a farm  by  the  bead  landlord,  if  the  lease  was  put  an  end  to  by  ejectment  ? — I should 
think  very  nearly  one-fourth — that  the  tenant,  if  he  was  paying  30s.,  would  be  charging 
another  tenant  40s.  I understand  that  the  people  I spoke  of,  who  were  giving  money, 
their  landlord  was  standing  at  29s.,  including  the  rent-charge ; and  I understand  he  got 
money  upon  that  in  some  instances,  and  they  were  to  pay  40 s.  an  acre. 

93.  Can  you  state,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  north  part  of  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
whether  a system  of  paying  a fine  upon  letting  land  is  prevalent  ? — I do  not  know.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  power  the  landlord  may  have  of  setting,  whether  he  has  the  power  of 
taking  a fine  or  not.  I should  think  that  they  have  such  an  itch  for  getting  hold  of  laud, 
that  they  would  be  glad  to  give  money  to  get  land. 

94.  Is  that  the  practice  ? — I cannot  say.  I have  nothing  to  do  with  any  estate  but 

this  one.  • 

95.  Is  it  your  impression  that  the  occupying  tenants  pay  fines  when  they  get  into  pos- 
session ? — I am  not  informed  in  Tipperary/ 

96.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements  in  building  and  land,  what  is  the  system 
pursued  in  Tipperary  as  to  them?— I understand  Lord  Bloomfield  and  Lord  Norbury  are 
building  houses  where  they  have  taken  up  farms  and  have  consolidated  them,  and  are  making 
improvements  for  the  tenants. 

97.  Do  you  know  whether  they  make  any  improvements  for  the  occupying  tenants  ? — If 
I was  to  state  after  passing  through,  I should  say  that  they  did,  for  there  is  a better  descrip- 
tion of  house,  and  I do  not  think  the  people  of  the  country  have  the  means  of  doing  it. 

98.  Is  there  any  system  of  giving  assistance  in  the  way  of  draining  ?— Yes,  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  of  improvements  going  on  in  the  country  than  there  was. 

99.  Is  that  assisted  by  the  landlords  taking  a portion  of  the  expense  ? — I should  think  it 
was  by  the  landlord  paying  a portion  of  the  expenses.  I do  not  think  that  the  people  would 
go  to  the  expense  of  it  unless  they  were  assisted. 

100.  Were  you  agent  to  the  property  of  your  brother  near  Fermoy  before  your  son  held 
that  agency  ? — Yes. 

101.  Are  you  aware  of  the  sums  charged  as  keeper’s  fees  or  driver’s  fees  upon  the  pro- 
perty?—During  my  management,  or  during  the  years  I had  any  tiling  to  do  with  it,  £5 
or  £6  would  cover  all  the  fees  for  any  kind  of  distress  for  twenty  years.  I am  always 
averse  to  putting  keepers  on.  It  makes  the  tenant  less  able  to  meet  Ms  landlord,  by  paying 
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those  expenses  which  go  into  the  hands  of  men  who  are  looking  out  for  this  sort  of  thing. 

I am  always  averse  to  putting  keepers  on. 

102.  Had  many  people  been  distrained  there  in  the  last  year  or  two  that  you  held  the 
management  ? — I told  my  brother  I would  not  do  the  business  any  more ; that  they  were 
getting  into  such  a state  of  backwardness  in  their  rent  that  they  were  completely  preying 
upon  him ; and  unless  he  allowed  some  active  steps  to  be  taken,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
have  money  for  him.  I ordered  an  ejectment  upon  one  tenant  in  particular,  who  I warned 
and  cautioned  for  many  years,  and  brought  in  his  own  brother  to  tell  iiim  unless  he 
mended  his  ways  in  holding  the  land,  and  in  making  such  bad  payments,  he  had  better 
make  up  his  mind  to  go  into  the  poor-house,  for  lie  could  not  he  allowed  to  remain.  I do 
not  think  in  the  last  year  I held  the  management  I distrained  any  one.  I trusted  to  their 
own  honour  to  do  every  thing,  without  any  expense,  and  that  was  the  worst  year  I had.  I 
pointed  out  to  them,  “ When  you  sell  the  produce,  it  will  only  cost  you  Id.  to  send  me 
up  the  rent ; ” that  they  need  not  come  up  to  me,  hut  to  go  to  the  bank,  and  for  Id.  they 
could  send  up  the  rent. 

103.  Are  you  aware  what  proportion  the  poor  law  valuation  on  that  property  bears  to 
the  letting  value  ? — No  ; I have  not  seen  the  valuation  there. 

104.  How  many  families,  including  tenants  and  under-tenants,  were  ejected  from  that 
property  near  Fermoy  during  the  time  you  were  agent? — I do  not  think  that  I ever  brought 
an  ejectment  myself  to  put  it  into  force.  In  the  twenty-three  years  there  were  not  more 
than  four  or  five  persons  tinned  out  by  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Some  gave  up 
their  lands  (I  do  not  know  how  many),  and  went  out  peaceably  of  themselves. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.  ] 

Mr.  Edward  Dalton,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Ballygriffin,  near  Golden,  which  is  the  post  town,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy? — I believe  I hold  about  500  Irish  acres. 

4.  Is  it  principally  in  tillage  or  grazing  ? — Mostly  in  grazing. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — I think  the  district  twenty  miles  round  me  here ; most  parts  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary. 

(5.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  or  otherwise.?- — 'There  is  a 
great  improvement  among  the  people ; but  I do  not  think  they  have  gone  to  any  extent  in 
increasing  employment. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  more  generally  used  ? — Farm  yard  dung  is  the  principal  thing ; 
but  there  is  a great  deal  of  lime  used  near  me,  and  they  have  also  got  into  the  use  of  a 
manure  called  mogeen ; it  is  bog  stuff — they  draw  it  from  the  bogs. 

8.  Do  they  pay  any  thing  for  the  permission  to  do  so? — Yes,  Id.  or  2d.  a load  to  the 
occupier  of  the  bog. 

9.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — Not  any 
indeed;  we  feel  very  much  the  loss  of  them.  There  iB  hardly  any  information  for  the 
people  in  the  way  of  good  farming. 

10.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — The  general  size  is  from  twenty  to 
eighty  acres : there  are  a good  many  less. 

11.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms? — They  are  generally  larger.  I hold 
three  grazing  farms,  which  contain  130  to  140  acres  each. 

12.  Are  they  increasing  in  number  and  size? — No,  I think  not:  they  are  on  the  decline. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — I think  not  a great 
deal  in  my  neighbourhood.  I formerly  knew  a good  deal ; but  there  are  many  changes  in 
the  farms  now.  The  landlords  do  not  like  to  have  them  held  in  common : whenever  they 
can  they  make  separate  lettings. 

14.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  holding  in  common  upon  the  people  themselves? — A 
very  bad  effect. 

15.  In  what  manner  in  your  district  is  the  rent  fixed? — It  is  fixed  by  competition : the 
highest  bidder,  whoever  has  the  most  money.  There  are  some  cases  where  there  are  good 
landlords  and  good  agents. 

16.  What  is  the  course  pursued  in  those  cases? — I know  some  properties  in  my  country 
where  there  are  good  agents,  and  the  people  are  prospering ; but  I know  a good  many 
where  they  are  not  looked  after  by  the  landlords  or  agents,  and  they  are  going  to  ruin. 
The  rent  is  fixed  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a good  agent,  by  the  valuation  of  the  agent 
himself. 

17.  In  general  is  the  land  set  up  given  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  is  there  any  preference 
to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — I believe  if  the  occupying  tenant  is  in  as  good  circumstances  as 
others  he  wall  get  it  in  preference  to  others,  unless  there  is  a pique  against  him  by  the 
landlord. 

18.  Does  it  frequently  happen  in  your  knowledge,  that  the  occupier  does  not  get  that 
preference  in  consequence  of  pique  ? — No,  indeed,  it  does  not.  If  he  is  in  good  circum- 
stances and  is  able  to  pay  as  much  fine  as  any  other  person,  he  generally  has  a preference. 

19.  Upon  the  fall  of  a lease  is  it  usual  to  require  a fine  ? — Yes,  it  is ; unless  there  is  an 
agreement  made  before  the  lease  comes  out.  I have  paid  £1,000  fine  for  a farm  of  mine  of 
which  I had  ten  years  to  come. 
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20.  What  tenure  did  you  get  for  that  farm  upon  the  payment  of  the  flue  ?— -I  entered 

into  an  agreement  to  get  a new  lease  for  ever.  . 

21.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  m your  district?— 

From  40s.  to  50s.  in  my  district.  I paid  £ 1 ,000  and  52s.  tid.  for  a farm  four  years  ago. 
The  new  tariff  bill  has  thrown  me  £1,000  to  the  had.  . . 

22.  Which  sets  highest,  the  land  for  grazing  or  tillage?—  lhe  grazing  land  is  always  the 

best  iand  in  this  district.  Land  a long  time  in  grass  is  the  best  land  ; it  is  most  run  at,  and 
is  alwavs  in  heart,  , . . .... 

23.  What  would  that  land  let  at  50.s.  graze  ?— It  is  a dairy  larm. 

24.  With  respect  to  the  tillage  land,  what  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average 
good  tillage  land  ? — Forty  shillings. 

25.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a tanner  expect  oft  that? — len  barrels  to  the  Irish 
acre,  if  he  sowed  it  well  and  tilled  it  well. 

26.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  should  you  expect? — I should  say  from  twenty  to  thirty 
barrels  to  a quarter  of  an  acre,  of  twenty-one  stones  to  the  barrel. 

27.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation?— In 
our  union  it  is  one-third  to  one-fourth  over  the  poor  law  valuation. 

2S.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  customary  to  demand  it  ? — Between  three 
and  six  months,  and  sometimes  sooner.  I have  one  landlord  who  calls  for  his  rent  eleven 
days  after  it  is  due ; but  in  general  it  is  from  three  to  six  months  after  it  is  due.  In  gene- 
ral the  tillage  farmers  do  not  pay  their  rent  but  once  a year,  always  after  harvest. 

29.  What  rent  are  they  expected  to  pay  then?— They  pay  a whole  year’s  rent  then,  the 
May  and  November  rent.  It  is  in  the  month  of  December  they  call  upon  them  for  the 
year’s  rent. 

30.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  by  the  small  tenants  ? — It  is  beginning 
to  get  into  that  system  since  we  got  so  many  banks  in  the  neighbourhood — lately  it  has 
gone  into  that  to  some  extent. 

31.  Do  you  know  the  additional  charge  in  consequence  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any 
additional  charge.  I think  that  the  landlord,  unless  he  is  a very  hard  man,  pays  the 
discount. 

32.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — The  small  tenant 

depends  very  often  upon  the  local  usurers.  . 

33.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  he  is  obliged  to  pay  ? — I heard  of  one  man  who  purchased 
a barrel  of  wheat  last  winter  for  40s.,  and  that  barrel  went  into  the  market  and  was  sold  for 
30s.  I think  they  generally  pay  one-fourth  more  than  the  value.  I know  in  the  pm-chasing 
of  potatoes  they  pay  one-third  more  than  the  cash  price. 

34.  ‘What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — I think 
mostly  by  distress. 

35.  Does  the  distress  often  proceed  to  a Side  ? — Not  very  often  ; there  is  always  some 
arrangement  made — something  is  turned  into  cash ; but  I think  a sale  could  be  carried 
into  effect  in  the  country  just  now. 

36.  You  say  “just  now?” — Yes. 

37.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? — Because  I recollect  the  time  when  it  was  very  hard  to 
do  so. 

38.  From  what,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  difference  in  that  respect  arise  ? — The  laws  are 
more  strictly  attended  to. 

39.  What  is  the  general  cost  of  distraining  on  the  tenant  ? — There  are  sometimes  very 
serious  costs.  When  a landlord  comes  to  distrain  he  leaves  keepers,  two  of  them  at  least, 
at  os.  a day  for  fifteen  days, — he  cannot  sell  sooner  than  fifteen  days ; and  there  are  other 
costs  attending  the  sale. 

40.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — When  there  is 
a tenant  able  to  keep  his  rent  clear  they  are  given  to  the  particular  gale,  but  in  the  case  of 
a struggling  tenant,  they  are  always  put  to  the  account. 

41.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — There  are  a great 
many  hold  by  lease. 

42.  What  is  the  usual  term  ? — Three  lives,  and  thirty-one  years  is  the  longest. 

43.  Those  who  do  not  hold  leases,  are  they  anxious  to  get  leases  at  the  present  rents?— 
Always ; they  are  rather  too  anxious  in  my  opinion. 

44.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — There  are  middlemen,  and  it  is  always  worse  for  the  occupiers  in  almost 
every  case. 

45.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  youi-  district  ? — Yes ; they  hold  some 
under  the  courts. 

46.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  the  courts  ? — I think  them  better  off 
than  otherwise ; there  is  more  fair  play,  and  more  allowance  made  them,  under  the  courts 
in  my  neighbourhood. 

47.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  allowances  ? — They  very  rarely  pay  more  than  the  value 
of  the  land ; if  they  do,  they  invariably  get  an  abatement ; and  they  are  also  allowed  for 
buildings  and  improvements  by  the  courts. 

48.  Is  the  property  to  which  you  allude  the  property  of  a minor  or  a lunatic  ?— The 
property  is  under  the  court  at  the  suit  of  creditors;  that  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  estates 
under  the  courts  in  my  neighbourhood.  I was  allowed  £40  for  building  a house,  and  the 
application  cost  me  £l  1 ; that  was  upon  an  estate  under  the  court  of  chancery  at  the  suit 
of  creditors  four  or  five  years  ago. 
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49.  Do  the  landlords  in  your  district  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  then-  tenants  as  to 
any  improvements  in  buildings  or  the  laud  ? — Some  do,  hut  it  is  not  general.  There  are 
some  landlords  in  the  country  that  mind  their  own  business  and  generally  look  after  the 
tenants,  the  greater  part  of  them  look  to  the  rent. 

50.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — Yes,  it  does. 

51.  Is  the  price  paid  increasing  ? — It  was  a very  high  rate  a few  years  ago.  I know  we 
have  not  so  much  cash  in  the  country  as  we  had,  but  I know  men  will  give  any  thing  to  get 
into  a farm.  If  there  is  a good  landlord  a man  will  pay  more  for  getting  into  it,  and  when 
there  is  a lease  he  will  pay  more  money. 

52.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  I tliink  landlords 
would  be  anxious  to  do  so  if  they  could  effect  it. 

53.  Have  they  effected  it  in  any  case  ? — No,  not  to  any  extent.  There  are  some  persons 
who  have  done  so ; Lord  Hawarden  has  done  so. 

54.  What  sized  farms  have  been  created  by  the  consolidation  ? — They  are  not  carried  to 
any  extent,  except  upon  the  property  of  a nobleman,  who  wishes  to  take  land  into  his  own 
hands,  Lord  Hawarden  ; I do  not  see  that  they  have  carried  them  to  any  extent. 

55.  Can  you  shite  what  has  been  done  upon  the  estate  of  Lord  Hawarden  ? — Yes,  I have 
been  an  eye  "witness  to  a great  part  of  it ; he  has  turned  out  a great  many  families  in  my 
recollection,  and  taken  the  land  to  himself ; and  is  farming  it  himself.  Some  of  these  peo- 
ple he  paid  a good  deal  of  money  to,  and  the  people  dispossessed  are  creeping  into  the 
towns  and  villages  in  my  neighbourhood. 

56.  How  much  land  did  Lord  Hawarden  take  into  his  own  hands  in  this  way  ? — I sup- 
pose 800  or  900  acres,  or  more. 

57.  Do  you  wish  the  commissioners  to  understand  that  he  is  farming  that  800  or  900 
acres  now  ? — Yes,  indeed  I do. 

58.  Within  what  period  ? — The  last  ten  years. 

59.  How  many  tenants  may  have  been  removed  from  those  800  or  900  acres  ? — I cannot 
tell  you  that  exactly. 

60.  About  how  many? — About  100  at  least. 

61.  Do  you  mean  100  families  or  individuals  ? — I mean  100  families. 

62.  Was  any  gratuity  given  to  the  parties  so  removed  ? — Yes,  a good  deal  to  a good 
many,  but  it  tinned  out  badly  for  the  people.  I know  a man  who  got  £200  for  something 
about  twenty  acres  of  ground ; he  got  into  a village  near  me,  and  was  there  three  or  four 
years,  till  he  spent  the  most  of  it,  and  could  not  get  land ; so  that  it  is  hard  to  make  a recom- 
pense to  a man  turned  out  in  that  way : he  has  no  other  business  he  can  turn  himself  to. 

63.  Were  there  any  of  them  who  did  not  receive  anything? — I believe  there  were, 
though  I thought  he  acted  rather  fairly  to  a great  many  of  them.  1 tliink  that  man,  who 
was  an  industrious  man,  spent  most  of  his  money  in  the  village. 

64.  Were  most  of  the  tenants  so  turned  out  employed  as  labourers  upon  the  same 
land  ? — Very  few  of  them ; they  flocked  into  Cashel  and  Golden. 

65.  Are  there  many  labourers  employed  upon  the  land  noiv  ? — Yes,  there  arc. 

66.  Can  you  state  the  size  of  the  farms  which  the  tenants  held  before  they  were  dis- 
possessed ? — Between  twenty  and  thirty  acres,  and  something  less,  down  to  ten. 

67.  Did  they  hold  immediately  from  Lord  Hawarden? — Yes,  there  was  no  subletting 
upon  this  land,  except  there  were  long  leases.  I know  of  one  case  where  there  was. 

68.  Do  you  think  any  of  them  held  under  ten  acres  ? — Not  a great  many. 

69.  What  was  the  condition  of  their  farms  previously  to  their  being  dispossessed  of 
them  ? — Some  of  them  were  very  comfortable. 

70.  Were  they,  generally  speaking,  in  your  opinion,  in  a comfortable  condition? — 
Decidedly ; I know  some  of  them  very  comfortable. 

71.  Do  you  apply  that  remark  to  them  as  a body? — Yes,  there  may  have  been  some  in 
bad  circumstances,  but  I know  that  some  of  them  were  independent  of  then-  rent,  and  com- 
fortable, and  capital  tenants  too.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  whole,  but  generally. 

72.  What  would  have  enabled  a man  who  held  twenty  acres  to  procure  a farm  of  a 
similar  nature,  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  ? — I think  a man  ought  to  get  twenty  acres 
of  ground  for  £200  at  any  time ; but  land  has  become  so  scarce,  and  there  is  such  competi- 
tion for  it,  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  a farm. 

73.  Was  he  an  industrious  man? — Yes. 

74.  What  was  ultimately  his  fate? — I heard  about  six  months  ago  that  he  got  some 
land  away  from  my  neighbourhood. 

75.  How  long  is  it  since  he  was  removed  from  the  estate  of  Lord  Hawarden  ? — He  was 
four  years  living  in  this  village  upon  his  little  money. 

76.  About  what  aged  man  was  he,  the  man  who  got  the  £200  ? — He  was  about  forty- 
five  or  fifty — a middle  aged  man. 

77.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ever  thought  of  emigrating  ? — A good  many  of  them  did 
emigrate — a good  many  staid  at  home  ; the  poor  people  crowded  into  Cashel,  those  who 
did  not  get  money. 

78.  Did  the  man  who  got  £200  ever  think  of  emigrating  ? — I do  not  know ; he  did  not 
do  so. 

79.  Did  these  tenants  willingly  sell  their  interest  to  Lord  Hawarden,  or  were  they 
ejected  ? — In  most  cases  he  commenced  by  ejectment,  and  when  they  were  coming  to  a 
close,  he  generally  got  them  to  take  a sum  of  money  and  go  out. 

80.  How  is  this  land  situated  as  to  Lord  Hawarden’s  domain  ? — It  is  turned  into  very 
fine  order,  and  he  has  extended  his  place  all  round. 
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SI.  Did  these  tenants  owe  any  arroar  of  rent  ? — They  were  fully  able  to  pay  their  rent. 

82.  Did  they  pay  it?— Yes,  I am  sure  they  did;  for  Lord  Hawardcn  keeps  his  tenants 
to  their  rent  if  lie  can.  and  they  wore  fully  able  to  pay. 

S3.  What  was  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  before  he  took  it  into  his  own  hands, 
and  what  is  the  state  of  it  now ; is  it  improved  ? — There  is  decidedly  better  cultivation 
now  than  there  was,  but  the  people  in  general  cultivated  it  according  to  the  way  that 
land  is  cultivated. 

84.  Did  they  cultivate  the  land  as  well  as  the  other  tenants  upon  the  Hawarden 
estate  ? — Yes ; I do  not  believe  that  it  was  because  they  were  not  good  cultivators  that  they 
were  turned  out. 

85.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  cause  of  their  being  turned  out  ? — He  wanted  the 
land  for  his  own  use,  and  it  has  been  proved  so  by  his  taking  it. 

86.  Were  any  outrages  committed  in  consequence  ? — There  were  a great  many  talking 
about  that ; there  were  two  or  three  attempts  to  shoot  Mr.  Stewart,  who  acts  as  agent  for 
Lord  Hawarden. 

87.  Is  the  laud  principally  in  tillage  or  pasture  ? — In  pasture.  He  is  improving  it  vastlv. 
Mr.  Stewart  is  to  tins  day  guarded  as  he  goes  through  the  fields.  Ho  has  always  men  under 
fire  arms  with  him  here  to  this  very  day. 

88.  Have  any  attempts  to  injure  lnm  been  made  lately  ? — No,  not  lately.  He  is  not 
turning  out  people  lately,  as  he  did  some  years  ago.  He  has  gone  to  the  extent  he  unshed. 

89.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Indeed  it  docs. 

90.  Is  the  system  permitted  by  the  landlord  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  ever  permitted  with 
his  consent,  except  in  rare  cases.  There  are  a few  in  my  country  who  do  not  care  what 
becomes  of  the  land,  so  that  they  can  get  the  rent.  The  landlords  are  generally 
against  it. 

91.  In  case  of  new  letting  of  lands  held  by  a middleman,  what  is  the  course  adopted 
by  the  sub-tenants  ? — In  a great  many  cases  he  adopts  the  under-tenants. 

92.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  get- 
ting richer  ? — The  large  farmer  will  sooner  get  rich  than  the  small  one : a small  man  will 
be  a good  many  years  coming  about,  and  a large  farmer  until  one  good  year  may  get  rich 
all  at  once.  The  larger  farmers  are  more  independent,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
than  the  small  farmers.  I should  think  the  small  farmer  would  do  very  well  if  ho  was 
industrious,  and  got  into  a good  system  of  tillage ; but  there  is  a very  bad  system  of  tillage 
in  the  country  now. 

93.  What  do  you  call  a small  farmer  ? — Any  man  under  forty  acres. 

94.  What  is  the  system  of  tillage  you  say  is  so  bad  ? — Nothing  but  potatoes,  wheat,  and 
oats.  A few  years  back  there  were  a few  spits  of  turnips,  but  they  were  turned  to  a very- 
bad  purpose ; they  were  sold  to  the  poor,  the  farmers  not  being  aide  to  buy  stock  to  feed 
them  off.  The  small  farmers  arc,  generally,  in  a desperate  state,  and  scarcely  get  any 
tiling  to  eat  but  potatoes. 

95.  !\  hat  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class? — Very  bad.  I never  saw  it  worse. 

96.  From  whom  do  the  labouring  class  generally  hold  their  houses  ? — They  hold  their 
cabins  from  small  farmers,  and  they  live  upon  the  con-acre  potato  ground. 

97.  What  do  they  pay  generally  for  a cabin  ?— They  pay  30s.  or  £2. 

98.  What  is  the  price  of  the  con-acre  ? — I let  out  a good  deal  of  con-acre  myself,  and 
£S  or  £10  I charge.  I take  labouring  work  for  it.  They  very  seldom  give  me  money. 

99.  Is  this  manured  land  ? — Yes. 

100.  Is  con-acre  let  as  readily  as  it  was? — Yes,  it  is.  I do  not  know  what  the  poor 
people  would  do  without  it,  though  it  may  he  a bad  tiling  in  itself;  but  I do  not  know 
what  they  would  do  to  live  if  they  had  not  con-acre. 

101.  What  are  the  wages? — I pay  8d.  a day,  that  is  the  highest  wages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

102.  Are  those  wages  generally  paid  by  the  house  rent,  or  con-acre  rent,  or  is  there 
much  paid  in  cash  ? — There  is  a good  deal  paid  in  cash ; but  among  the  middling  farmers 
very  seldom  any  cash  is  paid,  they  give  them  con-acre.  I have  been  farming  twenty  years 
and  I never  saw  the  labourers  in  a worse  state  than  they  are,  and  I never  saw  a summer 
that  there  was  less  employment. 

103.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I do  not  know.  I attribute  it  to  the  poverty  of 
the  people.  The  farmers  are  not  able  to  go  on  with  any  work. 

104.  Have  you  any  difficulty  in  recovering  the  con-acre  rent? Yes;  there  would  be 

very  great  difficulty  unless  they  gave  them  work. 

lOo.  Has  the  system  of  paying  beforehand  come  into  practice  here  ? — Yes,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  land  is  very  good. 

106.  What  does  that  arise  from?— From  the  scarcity  of  laud.  They  hardly  get  any  con- 
acre laud  without  paying  half,  or  in  some  cases  the  whole  rent  of  the  quarter  ground 
beforehand. 

107.  How  are  the  labouring-  classes  able  to  raise  it?— By  their  pigs.  They  have  nothing 
bU5/S6  ^ ?ed  t0  offer ; and  that  Soes  t0  pay  for  the  ground. 

108.  How  do  they  obtain  money  for  clothing  for  themselves  and  their  families  ?— In  the 
harvest  they  may  make  a little  to  provide  clothes,  and  in  potato  digging  they  make  a little 

109.  What  other  means  have  they : do  they  sell  eggs  largely  ?— They  sell  fowls. 

110.  Is  the  selling  eggs  and  fowls  much  followed  by  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.— les,  it  is  followed ; but  I do  not  know  that  I should  say  they  did  to  any  great 
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extent.  Some  industrious  people  make  a good  deal  by  their  turkeys  and  fowl  in  the 
season ; hut  the  pig  is  their  principal  look  out. 

111.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  recently? — There  are  still  some  remnants 
of  outrages.  There  were  three  liockite  notices  served  upon  one  of  my  farms  last  year. 

112.  Where  were  they  served  ?— They  were  left  at  one  of  my  dairy  houses,  cautioning 
me  to  turn  off  one  of  my  bailiffs. 

113.  Had  lie  been  long  in  your  employment?— Going  two  years. 

114.  Can  you  at  all  trace  by  whom  that  was  done  ?—  VVe  tliink  it  was  done  by  some  one 
who  wished  to  come  inside  him. 

115.  In  a wise  of  that  kind  does  an  outrage  generally  follow  if  the  notice  is  not  attended 
to  ? — No,  not  in  one  case  out  of  six  does  an  outrage  follow.  I have  got  a good  many  notices 
in  my  time,  and  no  outrage  followed  any  of  them.  A shot  was  fired  into  the  dairy  house, 
and  the  police  are  up  at  this  moment  guarding  them. 

116.  Have  you  known  in  your  experience  many  outrages  in  the  district  you  are  acquainted 
with? — Yes,  a good  many  in  my  time. 

117.  In  what  have  those  outrages  generally  arisen ?— From  the  poverty  of  the  people; 
and  all  about  land,  and  good  situations,  and  all  those  tilings.  If  a herdsman  goes  inside 
another,  there  is  an  outrago ; or  if  a confidential  man  is  displaced.  In  one  word,  it  is  all 
on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

118.  Do  you  moan  competition  for  the  means  of  living? — Yes.  In  one  word  I will  say 
that. 

1 19.  Have  there  been  any  other  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district?— Yes,  there  have  been 
many.  I could  hardly  enumerate  all  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Some  people  have  been 
killed  in  my  neighbourhood.  The  country  has  been  very  much  disturbed,  but  I never 
knew  it  more  peaceable  than  it  is  now ; and  I am  only  astonished  at  it  being  so,  when  I see 
the  poverty  of  the  people. 

120.  When  an  outrage  arises  upon  the  ejectment  of  a tenant,  is  a distinction  made  in  the 
case  where  the  ejectment  arises  from  the  non-payment  of  rent,  and  where  the  tenant  may 
not  have  owed  any  rent?— I think  there  is.  Public  opinion  will  always  side  with  the 
tenant  who  is  turned  out.  if  lie  is  able  to  pay  his  rent. 

121.  Do  the  parties  who  commit  those  outrages  draw  any  distinction  in  visiting  then- 
revenge  in  those  cases?— Yes,  decidedly  they  do;  they  look  into  the  hardship  on  the 
tenants  in  turning  them  out. 

122.  Then  does  public  opinion  side  with  the  tenant  where  he  is  dispossessed  for  the  non- 
payment of  a moderate  rent? — No,  not  to  any  extent  like  what  it  docs  where  lie  is  turned 
out  not  owing  any  rent;  and  I should  not  lie  afraid  to  take  the  land  of  a man  who  was 
not  able  to  pay  a fair  and  reasonable  rent,  though  I would  in  other  cases. 

123.  When  a tenant  is  ejected  without  any  fault,  from  the  wish  of  the  landlord  to  get  his 
land,  in  that  case  on  whom  is  the  outrage  usually  committed,  and  against  whom  docs  the 
resentment  chiefly  lie — the  landlord,  the  agent,  or  the  in-coming  tenant  ? — The  landlord,  if 
he  can  be  come  at;  if  not,  then  it  is  always  the  in-coming  tenant. 

124.  Having  expressed  that,  opinion,  can  you  state  whether  the  outrages  that  have  taken 
place  sustain  you  in  that  opinion,  that  the  landlord  may  take  the  land  from  a tenant  who  is 
dispossessed  for  not  paying  a moderate  rent?— I say  that  from  experience  and  what  I hear 
from  the  people.  1 must  say,  in  some  districts,  and  in  some  cases.  1 would  not  like  to  take 
the  land  of  a person  put  out  as  a had  tenant,  for  some  time  at  least. ; hut.  in  any  fair  district, 
not  being  disturbed,  1 would  do  so. 

125.  What  cases  do  you  mean  ? — I mean  the  case  of  a man  turned  out  for  being  a bad 
tenant,  and  not  paying  Jiis  i-ont,  though  ho  had  the  land  at  the  value. 

126.  In  what  cases  would  you  not  take  it  ? — I would  not  take  it  while  the  district  was  in 
a state  of  disturbance.  There  arc  some  seasons  when  the  country  is  more  disturbed  than 
others. 

127.  Does  the  system  of  factions  prevail  in  this  country? — No;  they  are  knocked  up 
entirely,  I believe. 

128.  Woidd  you  be  at  all  guided  in  your  proceeding  by  the  fact  of  the  man  belonging  to 
a strong  faction  ?— Decidedly  I would.' 

When  a tenant  is  removed  in  the  manner  you  state,  not  owing  rent,  is  there  any 
difnculty  in  procuring  a fresh  tenant  for  the  farm? — Yes,  there  is.  The  first  thing,  if  it  is 
a small  holding,  a man  does  who  looks  for  a farm,  is  to  look  out  for  a party  to  defend  him, 
and  he  will  consider  the  faction  he  has  to  meet.  But  there  are  men  always  to  he  found  to 
take  the  land,  though  they  are  in  very  great  danger,  where  a tenant  has  been  wronged  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people. 

130.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  state  that  it  is  easier  to  get  a tenant  where  the 
previous  tenant  has  bceu  dispossessed  paying  a moderate  rent,  than  under  other  circum- 
stances . — Where  the  late  tenant  has  been  put  out  from  a good  cause,  it  is  easier  to  get  a 
tenant  than  any  other. 

131.  How  does  the  fact  of  a tenant  haring  a large  party  about  him,  secure  him  from 
assassination  ? — Because  they  watch  the  party,  and  know  all  their  connexions. 

. , . ,°  y°u  think  generally  in  the  country  that  it  is  well  known  who  are  the  parties 

w 0 ^stigate  the  murders? — Yes,  indeed  it  is  in  most  cases,  though  there  are  a great 
upon  th  ^iave  no*  keen  able  to  prove,  and  yet  public  opinion  generally  settles  it 

ralP+l  ^1G  ^S’-'uwotl  party  that  generally  does  it,  or  any  other  parties? — It  is  gene- 
y be  aggrieved  party  and  bis  friends  that  manage  it. 


2Sth  Sept.,  1844. 
Mr.  Edward  Dalton 
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134.  Who  is  the  party  that  strikes  the  blow  ?— He  gets  some  of  his  friends,  or  some  of 

his  party.  . 

135.  When  a man  gets  a party  about  him,  upon  taking  a farm,  and  a murder  ensues, 
would  there  be  any  difficulty  on  tiie  part  of  the  farmer’s  men  in  coming  forward  and  stating 
the  facts,  or  would  they  assist  in  detecting  the  murder? — I have  been  many  years  in  the 
county,  and  the  people'do  not  like  to  do  it,  but  I think  a man  may  come  forward  and  give 
evidence  without  being  afraid.  Unfortunately,  his  party  will  not  take  much  pains  in  tracing 
out  the  murder,  such  as  they  ought  to  do. 

136.  What  is  the  course  they  adopt? — Wild  revenge. 

137.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  he  revenged  for  the  loss  of  then-  friend  upon  the 
party  ?— Yes,  if  they  can. 

138.  Not  by  prosecuting  the  party  ? — No;  by  retaliation. 

139.  Why  clo  you  think  the  friends  of  a murdered  man  prefer  retaliation  to  prosecution?— 
I do  not  know  why,  hut  it  is  the  practice  in  the  country ; I know  it  is  a bad  system. 

140.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  persons  who  are  seeking  to  get  land,  with  means 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  cultivate  the  land  ? — I know  some  small  farmers  who  have 
money  waiting  for  land,  but  they  cannot  get  it. 

141.  Such  being  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  land  here,  why  do  not  persons  in  want  of  it 
seek  it  elsewhere,  either  in  the  mountainous  districts  or  by  emigration  ? — I have  been 
often  at  a loss  to  know  why  they  do  not  go  to  the  mountains ; I think  if  I was  in  then- 
situation,  I should  go  there. 

142.  Can  land  be  procured  there  ? — Yes ; there  is  a good  deal  of  mountain  in  the 
country  that  could  be  made  middling  land  of. 

143.  Ilave  you  ever  heard  of  those  parties  who  have  removed  their  tenants  in  the  way 
stated,  offering  to  locate  them  in  the  mountain  ? — No.  Colonel  Purefoy  did  it  to  some 
extent. 

144.  Has  there  been  any  plan  of  emigration  brought  forward,  providing  for  them  when 
they  get  abroad  ? — Yes  ; something,  I believe,  has  been  done.  I know  there  are  very 
few  landlords  who  reside  in  the  country  who  dispossess  tenants  who  would  not  be  anxious 
for  them  to  emigrate,  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  and  pay  for  the  whole  or  a part  of  the 
passage. 

145.  Why  are  they  so  indisposed  to  emigrate,  there  being  no  means  of  support  for  them 
here  ? — There  is  no  disposition  to  emigrate  now,  whatever  the  cause  is. 

146.  Do  you  think  if  the  means  for  emigrating  and  settling  in  Canada  were  provided 
for  them  they  would  be  more  disposed  to  emigrate  ? — I know  of  some  parties  who  were 
looking  out  for  emigration  ; but  as  long  as  an  Irishman  can  get  a foot  of  ground  here  he 
will  not  emigrate : they  think  it  a very  grievous  thing  to  leave  the  place  where  they  were 
born.  That  is  the  general  feeling.  The  greatest  pride  they  can  boast  is,  that  here  their 
father  was  born,  and  then-  grandfather. 

147.  Have  many  of  the  proprietors  in  the  district  the  capability  of  locating  then-  tenants 
in  the  mountains  ? — No  ; not  that  I know  of,  except  two  or  tln-ee.  Lord  GlengaH,  Lord 
Hawarden,  and  Colonel  Purefoy,  are  the  only  landlords  who  have  any  mountain  districts. 

148.  Did  Lord  Hawarden  move  any  of  those  he  dispossessed  to  the  mountains? — I did 
not  hear  that  he  did. 

149.  Did  he  offer  it  ? — I do  not  know'  that  he  did. 

150.  If  he  had,  do  you  think  they  would  have  gone? — 1 cannot  say.  I know  they 
would  go  anywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains  rather  than  be  idle.  I am 
astonished  that  Lord  Hawarden  has  not  done  so  too. 

151.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for 
example,  are  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  small  ? — There 
are  some  estates  in  this  country  capitally  well  managed. 

152.  Which  do  you  consider  the  estates  well  managed?— I would  give  Lord  Stanley’s 
estate  as  one,  which  is  in  a very  prosperous  state,  in  consequence  of  the  good  manage- 
ment of  his  agent,  Captain  Bolton.  And  there  was  an  estate  belonging  to  General  Dixon, 
an  English  gentleman,  in  my  neighbourhood,  capitally  well  managed.  Wherever  we  have 
a set  of  agents,  attorneys,  in  the  country,  there  the  estate  goes  to  the  wall ; and  had  we 
good  agents  who  knew  the  value  of  land,  and  no  absentee  agents,  it  would  be  a different 
country. 

153.  You  have  desex-ibed  Genei-al  Dixon’s  estate  as  being  very  well  managed ; just 
explain  to  the  commissioners  in  what  respect  you  think  the  estate  is  so  well  managed  ?— 
Because  the  agent  of  the  landlord  comes  there  and  sees  it,  and  sees  what  the  tenants  are 
in  want  of.  The  landlord  has  not  come  there  these  many  years,  but  he  is  always  inquir- 
ing after  the  welfai-e  of  his  tenantry. 

154.  When  the  agent  sees  what  is  wanting,  what  is  the  coiu-se  he  adopts  ?— He  encou- 
rages in  every  way  he  can,  and  allows  for  buildings,  and  encourages  the  tenants  in  green 
crops,  and  every  thing  useful  to  the  tenants. 

155.  Does  he  take  pains  to  explain  to  those  ignorant  of  the  subject  how  the  green  crops 
are  to  benefit  them  ?— Yes,  by  word  and  by  letter ; and  had  we  such  agents  as  him  in  the 
absence  of  landlords,  oxn-  country  would  not  be  what  it  is. 

156.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  great  mass  of  the  tenantry  is  x-eady  to  be  informed,  if 
pains  were  taken  to  enter  into  the  particulars  with  them,  and  to  explain  how  the  change 
of  cultivation  is  to  benefit  them  ? — Most  certainly ; I have  not  a doubt  in  my  mind  of  it. 

157.  Who  is  General  Dixon’s  ageixt?— Mr.  Reeves,  and  also  the  agexxt  of  Mr.  Smith 
Barry. 
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158.  What  difference  do  you  observe  in  the  management  of  estates  by  attorneys,  when  28 tk  Sept.  1844. 

agents,  compared  to  other  agents  ? — The  greatest  difference  in  the  world.  They  do  not  1 

understand  land  nor  the  cultivation  of  it;  they  do  not  know  who  is  improving  land  or  not,  846. 

or  who  is  a good  tenant  or  not.  If  the  rent  is  not  brought  to  them  instantly,  they  will  Mr* Edward  Dalton, 
send  a law  process ; and  in  every  sense  of  the  word  they  are  the  worst  description  of 
agents,  and  they  are  very  prevalent  in  this  country. 

159.  Do  you  find  they  are  more  generally  employed  by  small  than  the  large  pro- 
prietors ? — They  are  always  employed  by  the  bad  landlords. 

160.  Are  they  more  usually  employed  by  small  proprietors— by  those  who  have  £500 
or  £600  a year  ? — Yes,  those  are  the  sort  of  persons. 

161.  Does  the  attorney  exercise  the  superintendence  over  the  estate  that  is  exercised  by 
other  agents  ? — No ; he  never  leaves  his  office ; he  never  leaves  his  quill  scarcely. 

162.  Are  there  a great  number  of  small  proprietors  in  the  district  with  which  you  -are 
acquainted  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

163.  Is  it  customary  for  those  proprietors  to  subdivide  their  estates  among  then-  own 
family  ?— It  is  the  custom  that  a good  many  of  the  family  have  claims  upon  the  estate,  and 
the  rent  is  collected  for  the  joint  use  of  the  family ; and  those  are  the  worst  managed 
estates. 


164.  Have  there  been  any  instances  of  tenants  being  evicted  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a farm  for  a younger  member  of  the  family  ?— I do  not  recollect  that  there  have ; our 

landlords  do  not  like  to  turn  farmers.  Mr.  Scully’s  case  was  the  only  one  in  my  recollec-  See  Note  appended  to 
tion — a poor  man  who  was  shot  in  this  neighbourhood  some  tune  ago.  He  was  murdered  in  Mr.  Scully's 
consequence  of  wishing  to  farm  the  land  himself.  Evidence, 

165.  How  long  ago  did  that  outrage  take  place  ? — About  three  years  ago.  /Oi^o.  ✓/•«?../ 

166.  Can  you  state  under  what  circumstances  that  dispossession  took  place? — There 
were  some  families  he  was  electing  and  turning  out  in  order  that  he  should  occupy  the  Land 
himself,  and  on  that  account,  I believe,  he  was  murdered. 

167.  Had  those  families  been  long  in  possession? — Yes;  and  able  to  pay  rent:  and 
there  is  a great  cry  in  the  country  when  a man  able  to  pay  his  rent  and  having  been  long  in 
possession  is  turned  out. 

168.  Did  they  hold  directly  under  him  ? — Yes. 

169.  Was  there  any  agreement  to  give  them  any  tiling  in  the  way  of  compensation? — I 
do  not  know. 

170.  Do  I understand  you  that  the  proprietors  are  not  anxious  to  become  farmers  ? — No; 
they  are  not  willing  to  stain  their  hands  with  it. 

171.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  reason  assigned  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Scully? — I 
never  heard  any  reason  assigned,  except  the  ejecting  tenants. 

172.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  complaint  of  his  mode  of  lotting  con-acre  ? — I know  that  he 
let  con-acre  very  high  ; but  1 do  not  think  that  was  the  cause.  I do  not  think  a man  will 
ever  kill  another  on  account  of  con-acre  garden.  I do  not  believe  it,  though  I heard  it. 

173.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  people,  was  there  much  sympathy  or  the  reverse  in 
Mr.  Scully’s  case  after  the  murder  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  general  feeling  among  the 
lower  orders  was  that  he  deserved  it  in  consequence  of  turning  out  those  people ; but  there 
were  a great  many  men  who  have  been  ruined  by  his  being  murdered,  for  he  gave  much 
employment. 

174.  Had  Mr.  Scully  much  land  in  hand  before  he  began  to  turn  out? — Yes ; 150  acres 
m Clonfeakle  and  1 00  in  this  place,  where  he  was  going  to  reside,  and  it  had  been  all  in 
the  hands  of  small  tenants. 

175.  What  sized  farms  had  those  people  about  to  be  dispossessed  ? — Thirty  or  forty 
acres. 


176.  Had  they  made  any  improvements? — I cannot  call  them  improvements;  but  they 
were  snug  and  comfortable.  I understood  that  the  sheriff  was  to  come  in  three  or  four 
days’  time. 

177.  Have  they  been  dispossessed? — No. 

178.  Is  there  any  other  murder  that  occurred  in  your  own  neighbourhood  in  the  last  few 
years  ? — There  was  another  outrage  three  or  four  weeks  ago  upon  Mi-.  Leonard  Keating’s 
steward ; it  was  a notice  similar  to  that  served  upon  me,  and  the  steward  was  killed. 

179.  Where  did  that  take  place? — Near  my  residence. 

180.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  that? — I am  told  there  was  no  cause  but 
being  very  particular  with  regard  to  workmen. 

181.  Do  you  mean  particular  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  did  their  work,  or  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  curtailing  their  intervals  of  work  ? — He  was  particular  in  keeping  them 
to  then-  work. 

182.  Was  he  considered  to  be  unjust  to  the  men  ? — Yes,  in  that  sense  I take  it. 

183.  In  what  respect  was  he  supposed  to  be  unjust  ? — In  being  what  we  call  too  hard  in 
making  the  people  stick  too  close  to  their  work. 

184.  After  his  murder,  was  their  much  sympathy  among  the  people  against  the  mur- 
derers?— Yes,  there  was  a strong  feeling  of  sympathy  against  the  murderers  in  that  case. 

185.  Upon  what  do  you  ground  that  assertion? — I am  alwaj's  mixing  with  the  lower 
order  of  people  in  the  way  of  my  business,  and  I hear  tlieir  remarks,  and  from  that  I 
collect  it. 

186.  They  thought  it  was  more  severe  than  the  oppression  justified? — Yes. 

■ v? ' ^ere  any  thing  you  can  suggest  with  the  anew  of  improving  the  state  of  things 

m this  county  ? — We  must  have  a different  system  of  landlord  and  tenant  and  the  manage- 
Part  IIL  2 M 


See  Mr.  Keatings 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  114. 
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ment  of  farms  in  this  country  before  there  can  be  any  prosperity.  The  landlord  must  look 

to  his  tenants  or  get  an  agent  capable  of  doing  so.  . 

18S  If  that  was  the  case  and  the  landlords  looked  to  their  property,  in  your  opinion 
would  a different  state  of  things  exist  in  this  county  ?— I have  never  seen  it  fail  in  any 
instance.  Where  a landlord  will  give  his  land  at  the  value,  and  give  encouragement  to  the 
tenants.  I have  never  seen  it  fail.  . , 

189  How  do  you  consider  that  the  fair  value  of  the  land  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant  is  best  ascertained  ?— There  is  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  it ; and  what  I would 
surest,  I fear  would  have  very  little  chance  of  being  carried  into  effect.  I would  suggest 
that° land  should  be  let  according  to  the  valuation  of  competent  persons.  If  that  was  done 
the  country  would  prosper ; but  it  is  all  let  by  competition,  except  in  very  few  cases  of 
good  landlords.  . . 

190.  What  class  of  persons  should  you,  or  would  the  occupiers  of  land  m general, 
consider  competent  persons  to  value?— I could  myself  name  parties,— Captain  Bolton  and 
Mr.  Reeves,  as  proper  persons,  though  they  are  land  agents. 

191.  Persons  who  have  experience  in  land?— Yes ; there  is  no  person  has  more  experi- 


ence than  an  extensive  agent.  o 

192.  There  are  persons  among  that  class  whom  the  tenants  consider  honest  and  fair  ?— 
Yes. 

193.  What  is  your  opinion,  suppose  the  land  to  be  valued  by  such  persons,  and  the 
tenant  to  fall  behind  hand,  would  there  be  any  sympathy  for  him,  if  ejected  for  non- 
payment of  rent?— Yes;  I am  satisfied  there  is  so  much  justice  among  the  Irish,  that  if  a 
man  had  land  at  the  value,  and  got  into  arrear,  he  would  have  no  sympathy,  for  they  have 
strong  notions  of  fair  play. 

194.  Do  you  think,  generally  speaking,  it  is  advantageous  to  the  tenant  for  the  landlord 
or  agent  to  exercise  too  much  forbearance,  so  as  to  leave  arrears  to  accumulate  ? — It  is  not 
a good  system.  The  landlord  who  neglects  his  Irish  tenantry,  they  will  neglect  him.  I 
mean,  that  a landlord  who  will  neglect  his  tenantry,  and  not  see  that  they  pay  their  rent 
they  will  neglect  him.  I mean,  supposing  the  rent  to  be  a fair  rent  for  the  value.  If  the 
landlord  does  not  keep  up  his  connexion  with  the  tenantry,  and  speak  through  his.  agent 
or  himself,  and  enforce  a fair  rent,  and  take  a reasonable  care  in  collecting  it,  the 
tenants  will  become  negligent. 

195.  Have  any  outrages  come  to  your  knowledge  upon  Lord  Stanley’s  or  upon  General 
Dixon’s  property  ? — No ; never  since  they  have  been  under  good  management. 

196.  Are  they  in  a part  of  the  country  where  outrages  have  prevailed  ? — In  the  very 
centre  of  them. 

197.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  upon  the  estates  of  General  Dixon?— 
No ; the  farms  are  large. 

198.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  upon  Lord  Stanley’s  estate  ?— I believe 
there  has ; but  I do  not  know  that  Lord  Stanley  dispossessed  many  on  this  one,  but  he 
has  up  in  the  mountains,  and  sent  some  of  them  to  America  ; but  in  this  neighbourhood  of 
Lord  Stanley’s  there  is  some  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  county,  and  they  have  been  always 
held  by  large  farmers,  and  it  is  easier  to  manage  them  than  any  others. 

199.  Have  there  been  any  outrages  upon  his  estates? — Not  lately;  there  were  a few 
years  ago  some  threatening  letters  sent  to  Captain  Bolton,  and  all  the  respectable  farmers 
in  the  country  signed  a protest,  and  called  upon  Lord  Stanley  to  stand  firm  to  the  good 
work  he  was  about,  and  he  should  have  the  feeling  of  the  country  with  him. 

200.  Was  the  feeling  of  the  country  with  him,  not  confining  it  to  the  respectable 
farmers? — Yes ; I will  not  include  the  lower  orders,  but  among  all  the  intelligent  farmers 
the  feeling  was  with  him.  And  though  Lord  Stanley  is  in  his  politics  very  much  condemned 
in  this  country,  they  allow  him  every  merit  as  a landlord. 

201.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work  that  Captain  Bolton  was  engaged  in? — He  was 
encouraging  the  people  to  drain,  and  to  improve  their  farms,  and  gave  them  assistance ; 
the  rents  are  pretty  high,  but  the  lands  are  most  excellent. 

202.  Was  he  endeavouring  to  bring  the  state  of  the  land  up  to  the  rent,  thereby  enabling 
the  tenant  to  pay  the  rent  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  object,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive,  to  improve 
the  land,  and  improve  the  tenants  too. 

203.  Do  you  conceive  that  to  a moderate  extent  the  land  in  Tipperary  might  be 
considerably  improved,  so  as  to  pay  a good  rent? — Yes,  I am  quite  sure  of  it.  If  & snia^ 
holder  went  into  a good  system  of  farming,  my  opinion  is  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  can  now.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  would  be  able  to  pay 
more  rent  than  he  does  now,  but  pay  his  present  rent  more  easily,  and  make  more  by  his 
land. 

204.  What  are  the  means  you  would  suggest  in  order  to  the  introduction  of  a better 
system  of  farming  ? — I wish  we  had  some  agricultural  schools  on  a small  scale.  I would 
not  like  to  see  them  on  a large  scale, — for  large  buildings  and  fine  buildings  frighten  away 
small  farmers,  and  make  them  run  away  from  them.  I wish  we  had  agricultural  schools  in 
connexion  with  the  Board  of  Education.  I have  been  taking  pains  myself  to  try  them, 
but  if  there  was  such  a thing  as  an  agricultural  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  they  could 
make  every  one  of  the  small  farmers  take  a lesson  from  them.  1 understand  something 
about  it,  but  I cannot  get  the  people  to  take  it  into  their  heads ; people  must  see  it  done. 

205.  Do  you  think  they  want  to  see  it  done  upon  a small  scale. to  carry  out  the  idea.-- 
Yes ; and  I would  not  wish  to  see  it  carried  on  on  a large  scale,  or  attempted.  The  small 
landholders  think  it  is  carried  on  too  extensively,  and  run  away  from  it.'  . 
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206.  Supposing  agricultural  schools  established  liable  to  none  of  those  objections  which 
are  brought  against  some  schools,  do  you  think  the  small  farmers  would  be  anxious  to  send 
their  children  to  them? — Yes,  I am  quite  sure  of  it.  It  is  astonishing  the  anxiety  they 
have  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

207.  How  are  the  children  of  the  small  farmers  educated  ? — Occasionally  in  the  national 
schools,  and  other  bad  schools  which  are  not  under  the  national  board. 

208.  How  are  the  sons  of  the  large  farmers  educated  ? — If  I speak  of  myself,  I send 
my  children  to  a respectable  school. 

209.  Is  there  a want  of  schools  adapted  to  the  education  of  the  sous  of  the  large 
farmers  ? — Decidedly  there  is  ; that  is  much  wanted  too. 

210.  Have  you  far  to  send  your  children? — No ; I send  my  daughters  to  Thurles,  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles. 

211.  Are  there  many  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood  of  the  higher  class  who  think  as  you 
do  about  these  schools,  and  would  concur  with  you  in  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  lower 
class  of  people  to  avail  themselves  of  them  ? — There  is  no  necessity  for  persuading  them. 
The  small  farmers  have  been  applying  to  me  constantly  for  a school ; I have  not  been  able 
to  get  a grant  from  the  board.  I know  of  people  who  are  living  upon  potatoes  and 
paying  for  the  education  of  then'  children.  There  is  a great  want  of  education ; what  I 
wish  is  agricultural  education,  not  connected  with  the  national  schools — I am  quite  satis- 
fied it  will  succeed. 

212.  Have  you  or  the  people  in  your  neighbourhood  attended  the  agricultural  lectures, 
such  as  Mr.  Smith’s? — We  have  read  them;  he  has  not  come  down  here : I have  seen  him 
in  Cork,  at  the  cattle  show. 

213.  Supposing  an  agricultural  school  of  a better  description  established  in  each  county 
for  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of  the.  larger  farmers,  and  lectures  to  be  given  at  the  school 
by  such  a man  as  Mr.  Smith,  of  Deanston,  and  other  agriculturists,  do  you  think  that 
the  farmers  are  likely  to  attend  them? — Yes,  I am  sure  of  it;  for  I never  saw  such  a 
spirit  as  there  is  among  the  farmers  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  There  is  a very 
great  anxiety  just  now  to  improve  agriculture  in  this  country. 

214.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  anxiety  arising  just  now? — Because.it  is  more 
brought  before  the  people  just  now  than  it  has  been  hitherto. 

215.  In  what  way? — Through  means  of  the  papers.  There  is  the  Farmer's  Gazette  of 
Dublin,  a paper  which  lias  brought  ideas  into  the  people’s  minds  that  they  had  no  notion 
of  before.  If  the  feeling  is  kept  up  which  is  in  the  people’s  minds  now,  they  would 
succeed. 

216.  Have  the  outrages  in  this  county  any  connexion  with  politics? — Nothing  what- 
ever ; I think  the  kind  of  politics  we  have  going  on  in  the  country  condemn  outrages  as 
much  as  any  thing  else  ; if  they  do  not  restrain  the  people  from  outrages,  they  do  not  act 
in  any  other  way. 

217.  Has  the  temperance  movement  had  much  effect  upon  the  lower  class  ?— A very 
great  effect ; a very  great  change. 

218.  Is  that  one  of  the  circumstances  which  leads  you  to  think  that  the  present  is  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  giving  effective  instruction  to  the  people  ? — I think  it  is ; I 
think  this  is  a very  favourable  opportunity  for  many  reasons. 

219.  What  proportion  does  the  county  coss  in  this  district  bear  to  the  rent? — I cannot 
say  exactly',  because  the  poorest  land  in  the  country  pays  as  high  as  the  richest.  With 
respect  to  the  county  cess,  there  is  a very  great  feeling  of  injustice  about  the  occupiers 
paying  the  whole  of  the  county  cess ; and  it  is  supported  upon  these  grounds,  that  the 
landlords  and  grand  jury  lay  on  the  cess,  and  they  care  very  little  what  they  lay  on,  when 
they  are  not  paying  it. 

220.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — In  the 
payment  of  rent  after  the  poor  rate  is  paid.  I think  that  the  landlord  paying  a portion  of 
the  county  cess  and  the  poor  rate  would  have  a very  excellent  effect  in  many  ways. 

221.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  effect  of  making  the  landlord  pay  the  county 
cess  in  the  first  instance  and  afterwards  adding  it  to  the  rent? — There  would  be  a great 
saving  to  the  tenant,  as  he  has  very  little  money  in  the  summer  season  to  pay  the  cesses, 
and  they  are  very  often  obliged  to  sell  their  potatoes  to  pay  the  taxes. 

222.  Which  would  be  more  desirable,  placing  the  county  cess  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  poor  rate,  and  thereby  obliging  the  tenant  to  pay  it  in  the  first  instance,  deducting 
half  afterwards ; or  requiring  the  landlord  to  pay  the  amount  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
power  of  adding  it  to  the  rent  ? — To  persons  in  ray  situation  it  would  be  better  to  have 
half  of  it ; but  to  the  people  in  general,  it  would  be  a great  relief  to  have  the  landlord 
pay  it  in  the  first  instance.  But  the  people  complain  of  the  injustice  of  the  landlord 
levying  the  county  cess  in  a spirit  of  fair  play  ; and  they  say,  if  he  pays  a part  of  it  he 
may  do  so — but  when  he  pays  none  of  it,  they  think  he  goes  too  extravagantly  about  it, 
and  lays  out  work  for  his  own  place. 

223.  Do  the  cess-payers  in  this  part  of  the  county  attend  the  sessions?- — Yes,  but  they 
can  do  very  little.  I am  one  of  the  cess-payers,  and  we  can  do  very  little.  There  are 
only  five  cess-payers  allowed  out  of  each  barony  in  the  county,  and  there  may  be  20,000 
people.  One  of  the  magistrates  carried  a presentment  for  a road,  which  will  come  to 
£16,000  or  £18,000,  and  it  was  carried  in  spite  of  the  cess-payers,  and  carried  by  magis- 
trates who  had  never  attended  those  sessions  before,  but  came  on  purpose  that  can  be 
proved  by  every  one  : they  were  accused  of  it  up  to  the  teeth  more  than  once. 

224.  And  all  the  cess-pavers  were  against  them? — Yes.  If  the  county  cess  could  be 
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•28/A  Sept.,  1844.  settled  in  some  way,  so  that  the  landlords  had  a part  of  it  on  their  own  shoulders,  the 
— people  would  he  satisiied. 

225.  Have  you  any  suggestion  with  reference  to  the  constitution  of  the  road  sessions  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Dalton.  The  Quly  suggestion  i could  make  is,  that  they  should  be  limited  to  the  magistrates  that 

attended  the  sessions. 

226.  Supposing  it  to  be  thought  right  that  the  meetings  of  the  cess-payers  should  still 
take  place,  can  you  suggest  any  better  mode  of  selecting  the  cess-payers  ?— No.  I think 
they  are  fairly  selected,  but  there  is  great  injustice  in  allowing  the  magistrates  to  come  in 
from  another  district  and  smother  the  voice  of  the  cess-payers. 

227.  What  difference  has  changing  the  rent-charge  made  to  the  tenants  ?— It  has  fixed 
it  more  firm  upon  the  tenants  than  ever  it  was  before.  I know  upon  one  of  my  farms  I 
paid  only  £10  to  the  parson,  and  now  I must  pay  £13  or  £14  to  the  landlord.  It  is  less 
upon  the  small  tenants.  What  has  been  put  upon  my  shoulders  has  been  taken  off  the 
small  tenants. 

[The  witness  withdrew."] 

8^7.  Hugh  Brady  Bradshaw,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

H.  B.  Bradshaw,  esq.  j Where  is  your  residence ? — Philipstown  House,  within  six  miles  of  Tipperary. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — A resident  gentleman  in  the  country,  a 
landed  proprietor  in  fee-simple,  and  I hold  a good  deal  of  land  besides. 

3.  Do  you  occupy  land  extensively  ? — Yes,  I occupy  five  or  six  hundred  acres  in  my  own 
hand. 

4.  Partly  your  own  land,  and  partly  rented "? — Yes,  exactly  so. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted? — Where  I immediately 
reside,  I hold  over  100  acres  of  land,  and  within  a few  miles  of  this  I hold  200  acres,  all 
fee-simple,  just  about  ray  house — within  six  or  seven  miles  of  this,  I should  say. 

6.  Is  it  principally  tillage  or  grazing  ? — Grazing  generally.  I am  a dealer. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — Yes,  it  is  rather  improving  ; they  are  becom- 
ing dealers ; they  are  getting  into  the  habit  of  growing  green  crops  more  frequently,  seeing 
the  benefit  of  them  more  than  they  did  before. 

8.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district  ? — It  varies  very  much ; 
our  farms  in  general  are  not  of  an  equal  proportion  throughout  the  country. 

9.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms  ? — Those  occupied  by  middlemen,  or 
small  farmers,  are  about  thirty  or  forty  acres  of  land  ; those  by  the  gentry  may  be  100  or 
150,  but  a great  deal  of  the  middle  farmers  here  hold  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  of  land. 

10.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing? — No,  I do  not  think  they  are  ; I think  they  are 
rather  decreasing. 

1 1.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  this  district  ? — In  general  we  have  unfortunately 
a great  deal  of  competition — dreadful  competition — and  the  rent  in  most  instances,  I must 
say,  has  been  over  the  value,  from  excessive  competition.  I see  my  own  part  of  the  country 
differs  much  from  the  part  up  here ; it  is  lighter  land,  and  the  rent  differs  according  to  the 
district  they  are  in. 

12.  Do  they  vary  from  the  maimer  in  which  they  are  fixed,  whether  by  competition  or 
by  valuation  ? — Yes,  they  vary  very  much,  no  doubt  of  it. 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  own  district — 
light  land? — Light  laud  in  my  district  is  from  30s.  to  40s.  an  acre- ——not  very  light  land , 
it  is  between  good  land  and  very  light  land ; it  is  what  we  call  middling  land-in  that 
neighbourhood. 

14.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — In 
general  the  poor  law  valuation  is  under  it. 

15.  How  much  in  general  ? — I should  think  in  general  about  from  5s.  to  8s.,  and  to  10s. 
an  acre. 

16.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  upon  the  part  of  the  small  holders  ?— 
Sometimes  it  is  by  bill  by  distressed  persons,  who  are  not  well  able  to  meet  their  rent 
punctually ; there  is  a system  of  passing  bills,  and  raising  money  on  their  bills. 

17.  Do  you  know  what  the  usual  expense  of  that  is?— Yes,  I do,  but  it  varies ; for  the 
landlord  in  general  endorses  the  bill,  or  makes  himself  accountable  for  it ; and  when  the 
proprietors  of  the  bank  do  not  run  the  same  risk  that  they  would  run  with  a cottier  farmer, 
they  charge  but  six  per  cent.,  and  the  person  who  generally  passes  his  tenants’  bill  or 
endorses  them,  pays  the  charge ; in  some  instances  I know'  of  as  much  as  nine  or  ten  per 
cent. 

18.  Does  the  tenant  depend  tor  his  rent  much  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?— No ; 
I do  not  think  he  does. 

19.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — In 
general  ejectment,  or  by  distress.  I am  sorry  to  say,  that  if  there  is  a distress  made  or  an 
ejectment,  it  is  very  hard  to  proceed  on  it  from  the  state  of  this  immediate  neighbourhood 
at  present. 

20.  Has  there  been  any  thing  that  has  occurred  lately  that  supports  that  statement  ?— 
Yes ; there  has  been  scarcely  a day  without  it.  There  was  Mr.  Mahon,  in  the  last  week 
past  was  fired  at. 

21.  Under  what  circumstances  is  that  supposed  to  have  arisen? — It  is  something  relative 
to  money  matters.  Some  man  in  his  own  employment  fired  at  him,  the  person  is  taken  and 
informations  lodged  against  him,  and  he  has  been  sent  forward  for  trial  to  Clonmel  gaol. 
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But  in  a great  many  instances  in  this  country,  whenever  a man  lias  been  trying  to  assert 
his  rights,  those  rights  which  are  available  every  where  else,  his  life  has  been  endangered  by 
threatening  notices  and  things  of  that  land. 

22.  Can  you  state  to  the  commissioners  any  instances  to  which  your  observation  refers  ? 

No,  not  in  particular ; but  in  general  I have  known  a great  many  instances  through  the 
country,  I think. 

23.  What  do  you  mean  by  asserting  his  rights  ? — A man  asserting  his  rights  to  rent, 
in  case  they  are  obliged  to  eject  for  non-payment  of  rent ; if  they  do  so  and  get  an 
habere,  very  frequently  they  are  threatened,  and  in  many  instances  some  fatal  occurrence 
results  from  it. 

24.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  feeling  when  a tenant  is  ejected  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  and  when  he  is  ejected  from  any  other  cause,  increasing  the  size  of  farms  ? — There  is 
a feeling,  and  a very  strong  one  in  the  country,  against  dispossessing  a tenant  at  all  in  our 
neighbourhood,  and  they  almost  would  think  it  impossible  at  the  present  day  for  a man  to 
get  rid  of  a parcel  of  small  tenants  even  in  cases  of  purchase  ; for  I have  seen  where  they 
do  purchase  out  and  pay  them  largely,  and  give  them  money  to  emigrate,  there  is  an  angry 
kind  of  feeling  towards  the  person  who  gets  it  frequently. 

25.  Is  that  feeling  greater  in  the  case  of  a tenant  who  is  ejected,  though  he  may  have 
paid  his  rent  punctually?— Yes;  of  course  it  is  greater,  decidedly.  If  the  tenants  pay 
their  rent  punctually,  the  feeling  is  more  towards  them  than  if  they  were  bad  characters  in 
the  country — there  are  a great  many  men  who  would  not  join  them. 

26.  Do  you  think  the  mass  of  the  people  would  discriminate  between  the  case  where  a 
landlord  dispossesses  a tenant  without  any  reasonable  cause,  and  where  a man  is  dispossessed 
for  non-payment  of  a reasonable  rent  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

27.  Is  there  less  excitement,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the  turning  out  of  a tenant  who  owes 
a heavy  arrear  of  rent,  and  turning  out  one  under  other  circumstances  ? — No  doubt  of  it  in 
the  world. 

28.  Have  many  of  the  tenants  been  turned  out  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — 
There  have  been  tenants  turned  out  through  the  country,  not  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, not  a great  many  latterly,  for  in  general  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  country  think 
it  a great  deal  safer  and  better  for  them  if  they  can  come  into  any  kind  of  terms  with  the 
tenant  in  possession,  than  run  the  risk  of  dispossessing  him. 

29.  What  becomes  of  the  sub-tenants  upon  the  expiration  of  the  middleman’s  lease  ? — 
They  in  general  get  the  land — very  frequently  they  do.  There  is  a feeling  which  has  been 
acted  upon  generally,  that  the  middleman  does  not  get  it,  but  the  occupying  tenants. 

30.  Are  all  the  occupying  tenants  retained  ? — In  general  they  are. 

31.  Has  that  been  the  case  in  the  last  ten  years? — More  in  the  last  five  years  than 
before. 

32.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  the  outrages  arose  in  consequence  of  not  leaving  in  the 
occupiers  ? — Yes  ; a good  deal  of  it  arose  from  dispossessing  tenants. 

33.  Has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  great  extent  in  your  district  ? — 
No,  it  has  not ; it  would  be  attended  with  very  great  risk  to  the  person  who  attempted  to 
do  so. 

34.  Had  it  previously  been  practised  ? — It  had  in  some  instances  by  persons  wishing  to 
improve  their  land ; and  I do  not  know  scarcely  any  instance  in  the  country  of  persons 
being  dispossessed,  but  they  have  been  remunerated  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land ; they 
have  been  very  liberal  in  that  sort  of  way  every  where. 

35.  Have  you  known  any  outrages  to  arise  from  tenants  having  been  removed  to  consoli- 
date their  farms  with  others  ? — Yes.  I have  known  instances  lately  of  my  own,  where  I 
went  to  arrange  between  my  own  tenants,  and  for  the  difference  of  a few  perches — fifteen 
or  twenty  perches  in  order  to  make  the  boundary  line  straight,  and  to  prevent  disputes — 
they  were  greatly  annoyed  at  it. 

36.  How  did  they  show  it  ? — Though  I gave  them  other  land  in  different  parts  where  I 
straightened  the  boundaries,  they  seemed  discontented,  though  I left  them  at  the  old  rent. 
They  have  rather  a prejudice  against  moving  upon  a large  farm,  or  dividing  them  in  that 
sort  of  way. 

37.  Have  you  heard  of  any  extensive  removal  of  tenants  upon  the  estate  of  Lord  Hawar- 
den  ? — There  has  been  a removal  of  tenants.  I know  it,  and  those  tenants  that  have  been 
removed  have  been  remunerated  for  their  farms,  and  there  is  a very  great  improvement 
upon  the  property. 

38.  How  is  the  land  held  at  present  that  was  occupied  by  those  persons  previous  to 
their  ejectment  ? — He  has  let  a good  deal  in  good  sized  farms  after  holding  it  in  Iris  own 
hands  to  improve  it.  He  has  improved  it  greatly  by  keeping  the  farms  in  his  own  hands  a 
few  years  and  then  letting  them,  and  spending  a great  deal  of  money  upon  them,  and 
making  immense  improvements. 

39. . When  you  speak  of  large  farms,  what  size  do  you  allude  to  ? — Thirty  or  forty  acres. 
That  is  a good  middling  sized  farm. 

40.  Were  there  any  farms  of  the  size  of  thirty  acres  previous  to  the  ejectment  of  the 
former  tenants  ? — Not  a great  many.  They  are  small  farms. 

41.  Are  those  fanns  now  let  to  any  of  the  previous  tenants,  or  strangers  ? — In  general 
they  are  not  let  to  the  previous  tenants,  for  a good  deal  of  land  came  into  the  hands  of 

Hawarden  upon  the  deaths  of  tenants,  and  he  is  improving  it.  He  holds  an  immensity 
of  land  in  his  own  hands.  He  gives  a great  deal  of  employment  and  feeds  largely. 

42.  Are  the  tenants  introduced  by  Lord  Hawarden  strangers  to  the  district? — No. 
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43.  Have  they  been  tenants  to  Lord  Hawarden  hitherto  ?— Yes,  they  have  been  tenants 
somewhere  near  the  place,  some  of  them.  . 

44  Are  their  farms  principally  tillage  or  grazing? — A good  deal  m tillage.  They  are 
draining  and  improving  the  land  very  much,  and  the  estate  is  much  improved. 

45.  Are  you  able  to  state  in  how  many  instances  Lord  llawarden  let  farms  which  he 
held  for  some  yearn  in  his  own  hands  ?— Yes,  there  are  instances.  ' 

46  Are  there  many?— Not  many;  but  I know  he  has  done  so.  He  held  the  lands  in 
his  own  hands  and  improved  them,  and  let  them  again  ; and  he  has  shown  more  determi: 
nation  almost  than  any  person  (or  his  agent  has)  as  to  the  rest  of  his  land,  no  doubt.'  I 
must  be  candid  with  you.  He  stood  forward  and  dispossessed  a good  many  small  holders; 
and  made  them  into  large  farms,  and  improved  and  let  them  again. 

47  When  you  use  the  expression  large  farms,  do  you  mean  thirty  or  forty  acres?— Yes, 
that  is  what  I mean;  for  there  is  not  a gentleman  now  holding  a farm  on  any  part  of  his 

k,48 ,a  Do  Vou^nean  to  say  that  the  farms  are  generally  let  as  tillage  farms  of  from  thirty, 
five  to  forty  acres? — Yes,  to  tenants  who  both  till  and  have  some  portion  of  stock. 

49.  When  you  speak  of  the  previous  occupiers  being  small  farmers  what  have  you  refer- 
ence to  ?— Three,  four,  or  five,  or  ten  acres.  A great  many  of  those  farms  had  been  held 
under  the  late  Lord  Hawarden  by  some  gentry,  or  under  his  father,  and  it  was  from  some 
member  of  the  family  they  fell  in,  and  he  got  them  into  lus  own  hands.  He  ejected  some 
tenants,  no  doubt  of  that  in  the  world. 

50.  Generally  the  small  holders  that  were  ejected  were  they  in  arrear  ot  rent?— Posi- 
tively. No  doubt  in  the  world  of  it. 

51.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  the  people  that  were  removed  ?— Some  have  got 
other  farms,  and  he  has  given  most  of  those  persons  remuneration,  or  his  agent  has. 

52.  Do  you  know  where  they  have  gone  to,  or  their  present  condition  ? — No,  I could 
not  tell  that.  Some  have  taken  farms  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

53.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  in  this  district  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or 
are  there  any  middlemen  ?— There  are  both  the  one  and  the  other.  A great  many  hold 
under  middlemen,  and  many  under  the  proprietors.  Lord  Stanley  has  a property  here, 
and  most  of  the  tenants  hold  directly  under  him. 

54.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  ? — There  are  some,  not  many. 

55.  Which  class  of  tenantry— those  who  hold  under  the  middlemen,  or  under  the  courts— 
axe  the  most  comfortable  ?— That  is  regulated  in  general  by  the  rent  they  pay.  In  my 
opinion  it  does  not  signify  a great  deal  who  they  hold  under  if  they  have  the  land  at  a 
reasonable  rent,  except  that  their  tenure  may  be  longer  and  they  get  encouragement  to 
improve  their  land,  and  Lord  Stanley  does  give  that  encouragement. 

56.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  of  encouragement  given  upon  any  of  the  properties  in 
the  district'?— The  system  of  encouragement  given  by  Lord  Stanley  for  draining  and  fencing 
the  land  is, — he  had’ annual  shows  and  gave  premiums,  and  also  for  the  cleanliness  of  their 
houses ; and  indeed  I must  say  that  he  lets  his  land  at  what  I call  a reasonable  rent. 

57.  Are  you  aware  what  proportion  of  the  expense  of  draining,  or  building  houses,  he 
pays? — In  very  few  instances,  except  where  there  is  a long  tenure,  did  they  pay  the 
expenses  of  building  the  houses  which  are  actually  necessary.  And  very  great  benefit 
would  arise,  both  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  and  the  tenant,  and  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  a tenant  on  going  out,  even  holding  under  a lease  for  years,  if  there  was 
some  security  for  permanent  improvements,  and  it  would  give  employment,  which  this 
country,  I am  sorry  to  say,  is  in  desperate  need  of,  for  the  labourer  has  no  labour.  It  is 
wretched  to  see  the  state  of  some  of  the  poor  for  want  of  employment.  I may  say,  and  I 
do  say  it  fearlessly,  they  are  little  better  than  the  brute  beasts  for  want  of  employment, 
for  a man  at  this  season  working  for  Qd.  or  8 d.  a day  cannot  get  employment  at  that. 
Though  I employ  men,  I must  say  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  their  circumstances  are  so 
poor. 

58.  Under  whom  do  those  parties  hold  who  are  in  that  wretched  state  ? — Under  the 
cottier  farmers.  The  con-acre  is  another  wretched  system — melancholy.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  distractions  we  have  in  the  country. 

59.  What  do  they  generally  pay  ? — From  £10  to  £12  an  acre,  and  if  they  have  not,  the 
money  to  advance,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  they  will  not  get  the  land  from  those  middle 
farmers  who  set  it  out. 

60.  Do  you  consider  that  the  con-acre  system  enables  the  cottier  to  provide  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  family  ? — Yes. 

6 1 . How  could  he  do  that  if  the  system  were  abolished  ? — It  would  be  but  fair  if  he 
was  allowed  to  set  the  land,  but  not  to  require  the  money  previous  to  the  tilling  of  it.  1 
want  to  abolish  the  system  of  requiring  payment  before  the  tilling  the  land;  not  to  abolish 
the  letting  of  it,  to  regulate  it. 

62.  Has  that  system  been  of  long  duration  in  the  country? — No,  it  has  not. 

63.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  it  ? — It  was  when  the  middle  farmers 

began  to  get  into  distress.  They  then  began  to  break  the  land  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
coming  rent,  and  set  out  the  land  to  these  creatures  for  an  enormous  rent,  and  to  get  the 
money  in  hand  to  enable  them  to  pay  it.  I do  think  that  that  was  it.  _ , 

64.  When  they  let  con-acre  with  the  view  of  having  payment  before  the  land  is  tillea, 
in  what  way  do  they  recover  the  rent  before  the  land  is  tilled,  if  the  person  who  takes  i 
does  not  pay  ? — By  stopping  the  potato  crop  upon  the  land,— not  letting  them  remove  i 
off  the  land. 
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65.  Have  there  been  any  decisions  in  this  country  as  to  the  legality  of  that  proceed, 
ing.?— Yes,  there  have;  and  we  think  that  it  is  not  legal.  They  must  process  for  the 
amount  of  it  latterly,  They  make  now  some  previous  agreement  with  them  in  setting  out 
the  con-acre  land,  binding  them  to  leave  the  potatoes  or  to  pay  a certain  portion  of  the 
rent.  In  a great  many  instances  during  the  last  year  or  two  some  persons,  who  have  been 
more  liberally  inclined  than  others,  took  a portion  of  the  rent,  £l  a quarter,  which  is  a 
large  portion  I think;  but  they  think  they  are  very  liberal,  and  bound  them  to  leave  the 
potatoes  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  rent  if  they  did  not  pay  it.  But  labour  in  this 
country  is  generally  very  very  low. 

66.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  proceedings  to  which  you  have  referred  upon  Lord 
Hawardens  estate-as  to  the  number  of  persons  employed  ; do  you  believe  more  persons 
have  been  employed  m labour  since  lie  took  the  farm  into  his  own  hands,  or  fewer  persons 
taking  the  whole  mass  together  ?— There  have  been  four  times  the  number  employed  since 
he  took  the  land  into  Ins  own  hands. 

67.  In  making  that  calculation  did  you  take  into  consideration  the  working  portion  of 
the  families  of  the  former  tenants  ?— There  are  more  employed  now ; even  including  those 
there  are  double  the  number,  and  I will  tell  you  why  : the  tillage  has  been  double  as  exten- 
sive as  any  thing  that  could  have  been  done  by  the  occupying  farmers.  And  we  all  know 
that  these  middlemen  and  small  farmers  make  their  wives  and  children  work,  whereas  the 
large  occupants,  such  as  Lord  Hawarden,  go  to  great  expense  in  employing  labourers. 

68.  Is  there  a greater  amount  of  lab  our  el’s  employed  upon  the  same  lands  than  there 
were  previous  to  the  removal,  including  the  employment  afforded  to  the  tenants  them- 
selves ? — i es,  I think  there  are  more  now. 

69.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  recently  ?— No,  nothing  more 
recently  than  that  of  Mr.  Mahon,  which  I referred  to  awhile  ago.  That  was  last  week. 

70.  Had  there  been  any  recently,  previous  to  that  ?— No,  nothing  that  I heard  of;  not 
in  our  immediate  neighbourhood. 

71.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  ?— The  principal  tiling  I would  suggest 
is  remuneration  to  the  out-going  tenant.  That  would  both  improve  the  property  and  give 
employment  to  the  tenants,  and  give  a kind  of  confidence,  which  I must  say  we  want, 
between  tenant  and  landlord. 

72.  Have  you  considered  and  are  you  prepared  to  suggest  the  manner  in  which  that 
could  be  carried  out  ? — The  only  way  I see  is  this  : that  any  permanent  improvements 
made  before  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  it  would  be  but  very  reasonable  that  the  landlord 
should  allow  for  them,  as  it  enhances  the  value  of  his  property  if  the  tenant  should  not  get 
the  lauds  again.  If  ho  got  them  again  he  would  have  the  benefit  of  it  (if  he  got  it  at  a rea- 
sonable rent) ; if  he  was  not  continued,  the  landlord  would  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  the 
tenant  should  be  remunerated. 

73.  How  do  you  propose  that  remuneration  should  he  fixed  ? — Suppose  a reference  to 
two  impartial  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

74.  You  speak  of  the  improvements  during  the  last  years  of  the  lease ; within  what  time 
would  you  confine  those  improvements  ? — 1 would  leave  them  open  to  five  or  six  years;  for 
unfortunately  the  out-going  tenant,  if  he  has  not  confidence  in  the  landlord,  reduces  the 
land,  and  the  farm  is  of  very  little  value,  and  injures  the  landlord. 

75.  Would  you  confine  it  to  five  years  ? — Yes. 

76.  Do  you  confine  your  recommendation  to  buildings  or  agricultural  improvements? — 
Both  buildings  and  any  thing  permanent.  Agricultural  improvements,  fences,  and  drains 
particularly.  A great  deal  of  this  country  is  a wet,  spuey  land,  and  will  continue  to  be 
much  injured  if  these  things  arc  not  done. 

77.  Previous  to  these  tilings  being  executed,  would  you  propose  that  notice  should  be 
given  to  the  landlord? — Yes,  as  to  buildings;  hut  I would  confine  it  to  that.  But  the 
improvements  of  the  land  may  have  reference  to  the  tenant  being  able  to  pay  the  rent  and 
opening  the  drains,  which  would  be  of  great  service  to  the  land. 

78.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — I do  not  see  any  other. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Henry  William  Massey,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Rosanna,  near  Tipperary. 

2.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  a landed  proprietor  ? — I am. 

3.  With  what  district  are  you  well  acquainted  ? — I am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
poor  law  union  of  Tipperary,  part  of  which  is  in  Limerick,  and  part  in  Tipperary. 

. Does  that  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — I think  it  does.  I think  the  base  of  the  Galtee  mountains,  which  go 
through  Glenvalloch  for  a long  way,  could  be  brought  into  profitable  cultivation.  The 
land  when  improved  is  very  good.  There  is  a great  want  of  roads  in  the  district,  which 
renders  it  quite  impassable. 

.Pave  any  roads  been  recently  opened  through  it  ? — Ho.  Some  of  the  proprietors  in 
the  district  have  been  using  great  exertions  to  have  a road  made  along  the  base  of  the 
®5>u?ll'am  : au  application  has  been  made  at  road  sessions  for  it.  It  has  been  read  and.  cer- 
tified by  the  grand  jury,  and  the  question  of  the  expense  comes  on  at  the  next  sessions. 

<?•  How  is  the  land  held  at  present? — It  is  partly  in  commonage,  and  partly  in  the  .hands 
Q.  the  proprietors.  Through  Glenvalloch  there  is  one  road,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  cul- 
tivation has  gone  on  for.  a long  time,  but  it  has  not  .proceeded  so  far  up  the  foot  of  the 
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mountain  as  it  might  do,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  roads.  The  persons  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain  have  the  common  right  of  putting  on  a certain  number  of  head  of  cattle  to 
graze  and  that  is  called  commonage,  but  it  is  permissive  commonage  merely ; the  landlord 
has  taken  away  the  right  from  some  of  the  tenants  lately,  and  that  has  caused  a good  deal 


°f  ^Do^tho  tenants  generally  hold  under  lease  or  at  will  ?— Generally  at  will,  though 
there  are  many  leases ; but  the  principle  of  the  landlords  latterly  has  been  not  to  give  leasee, 

which  I consider  a very  injurious  course.  . _ _ , 

8 What  use  do  the  tenantry  make  of  the  commonage  besides  grazing  /—Perhaps  they 
pare  the  heath  at  times  for  firing,  and  in  some  instances  they  take  away  a part  of  the 
mountain,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  right  of  commonage  was  taken  away 


irom  some  oi  tuem.  ,,  . „ T,  . . 

9.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district,  or  otherwise  ( — It  is  improving  in 
some  instances,  though  slowly.  Some  of  the  large  proprietors  have  had  some  of  their  land 
farmed  by  an  agent,  which  has  set  an  example  of  a better  system  of  tillage,  wliich  has  been 
slowly  followed  by  the  tenants,  when  encouraged. 

10. '  Have  there  been  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools  established  in  the 
district?— In  this  district  there  is  only  one  farming  society,  and  that  is  upon  Lord  Stanley’s 
estate,  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Bolton. 

11.  What  encouragement  do  the  landlords  give  to  induce  the  adoption  of  a better  system 
of  agriculture  ?— It  is  by  showing  a better  mode  of  tillage  by  their  agents,  and  giving  them 
seeds  for  green  crops,  and  building  farm-yards  and  offices  for  them,  in  order  to  improve  the 
old  system  of  farming. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  Y — 1 do  not  exactly  know, 
but  I should  say  not  many. 

13.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ?— There  are  a great  many  middlemen. 

14.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  middlemen  ?— Where  the  middlemen 
have  short  leases,  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  is  very  bad  indeed.  In  order  to  derive  a 
profit,  the  middleman  lets  the  land  himself  very  high,  and  there  is  very  little  encourage- 
ment  to  improve  the  land,  for  the  middleman  has  no  future  interest  in  it. 

15.  Is  there  any  anxiety  among  the  tenants  for  leases  at  their  present  rents?— Most 
tenants  would  be  better  pleased  to  have  leases  on  the  better  managed  estates  certainly ; but 
as  to  the  rack-rented  tenantry,  the  great  majority  of  them  in  the  district  are  of  such  a class 
that  they  are  very  careless  whether  they  have  leases  or  not. 

16.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district,  and  is  it  recognised  by 
the  landlords?— The  landlords  do  not  recognise  it,  but  the  tenants  who  have  a lease  to  sell, 
or  even  tenants-at-will,  will  get  an  enormous  sum  for  their  good-will  from  other  parties, 
often  very  nearly  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  land. 

17.  Is  it  regarded  as  a right  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  dispose  of  his  farm  in  that 
way  ? — The  tenants  chiefly  consider  it  as  a right,  but  I do  not  know  that  the  landlords  have 
ever  recognised  it  as  such.  When  the  tenant  goes  out  there  is  often  a large  arrear  of  rent; 
he  is  not  a very  wealthy  man,  and  if  the  arrear  is  paid  up  by  the  in-coming  tenant  the  land- 
lord countenances  the  change. 

18.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district,  and  to  what  extent  has  it 
been  carried  ? — Within  my  recollection  there  has  been  a very  extensive  consolidation  of 


farms. 


19.  By  what  means  has  it  been  accomplished  ? — First,  the  cottier  tenants,  from  the  want 
of  a proper  system  of  cultivation,  and  the  constant  cropping  of  the  ground,  have  it  in  such 
a state  that  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  rent  any  longer.  The  landlord  brings  an  eject- 
ment, and  puts  them  out ; and  in  a great  many  cases  the  tenantry  have  been  paid  sums  of 
money  by  the  landlords.  I have  myself  had  in  a small  way  some  consolidation  of  farms 
upon  my  estate,  but  never  without  the  consent  and  at  the  desire  of  the  tenants.  I paid 
very  large  sums  to  them  for  trifling  quantities  of  land. 

20.  Have  you  found  any  difficulty  in  accomplishing  it,  or  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  it, 
where  you  have  consolidated  farms  ? — The  tenants  found  they  could  not  pay  the  rent.  I 
was  determined  that  they  should  pay  some  rent,  and  they  were  very  glad  to  take  the  money 
offered.  I never  found  any  dissatisfaction  among  them  at  my  proceedings.  Some  of  them 
have  been  very  successful  in  other  businesses,  or  when  they  have  emigrated. 

21 . What  is  the  proportion  between  the  usual  letting  value  and  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— 
I should  say  that  the  poor  law  valuation  was  about  two-thirds  of  the  rent  usually  paid. 

22.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  considered  an  accurate  valuation? — It  may  be  that  the 
poor  law  valuation  is  low,  or  the  rent  high.  I should  think  there  is  a little  of  both. 

23.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — The  landlords  guard 
more  carefully  against  it  than  they  used  to  do.  Formerly  it  was  very  general,  and  the  land- 
lords did  not  care  about  it.  Latterly  it  has  been  a chief  aim  among  the  landlords  to 
prevent  it. 

24.  With  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer? — Yes,  I do  think  they  are  getting  more  comfortable. 

25.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ?— The  small  tenantry  are  much  at  a stand  still. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  misery  among  them. 

26.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  at  all  improving  ? — The  condition  of  the  labourers 
is  very  bad,  it  is  not  improving ; nor  do  I think  it  is  much  worse  than  it  has  been  during  my 
recollection.  As  long  as  I recollect  there  have  been  thousands  of  able  bodied  men, 
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able  and  willing  to  work  for  any  sum  that  they  could  get,  and  not  able  to  get  employ-  28 tk  Sent  1844 
meat.  ' p '* 

27.  Under  whom  do  they  hold  their  cottages? — If  they  are  employed  upon  a farm  they  848. 
hold  under  the  occupier  of  the  farm ; but  there  is  a large  class  of  labourers  who  live  under  H-  Massey,  esq. 
the  farmers  always,  and  seldom  under  the  landlord.  They  occupy  a house  and  a quarter  of 

an  acre  of  land,  and  build  the  house  themselves,  for  which  they  pay  perhaps  30s.  or  40s.  a year. 

28.  Suppose  they  require  more  land  for  their  potatoes,  do  they  find  it  easy  to  procure 
it  ? — They  procure  con-acre  land  with  great  ease. 

29.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  con-acre  land?— It  averages  about  £12  the  Irish  acre, 
for  bawn  or  grass  land.  Some  few  have  sufficient  manure  and  get  some  grass  land  what  we 
call  free  for  the  crop. 

30.  How  do  they  pay  the  rent  of  con-acre  land  in  general?— If  they  obtain  con-acre  from 
the  farmer  under  whom  they  work,  it  is  generally  paid  in  labour.  If  they  are  labourers  not 
living  upon  that  land  it  is  paid  for  in  money. 

31.  Is  it  generally  paid  for  beforehand  ?— Generally  a part  of  it  is  paid  for  beforehand. 

32.  Has  the  system  of  paying  beforehand  been  long  in  existence?— I think  as  lon°-  as  I 
recollect  it  has  been  so. 

33.  Have  there  boon  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— Yes.  a great  number  more 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

34.  In  what  have  they  originated  ?— In  the  consolidation  of  farms  entirely,  and  eject- 
ments connected  with  it. 

35.  Have  any  outrages  recently  occurred  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — A gentle- 
man in  this  neighbourhood  had  a pistol  snapped  at  him ; but  that  was  not  connected  with 
land.  Mr.  Scully’s  murder  was  the  last  in  this  district. 

36.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  that  murder?— -It  was  considered  that  he  See  Mr.  Scully's 
behaved  harshly  to  his  tenants.  I mean  that  his  tenants  considered  so;  that  he  had  Evidence, 
removed  them  harshly  and  arbitrarily  from  one  farm  to  another,  and  that  he  had  ejected  a /^- 
great  number  of  tenants. 

37.  Were  the  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent  or  for  other  causes?— Not  only  fin- 
non-payment  of  rent,  but  other  causes.  Mr.  Scully  was  very  fond  of  farming,  and  had  a 
large  quantity  of  land  in  hand. 

38.  Did  the  outrages  in  your  opinion,  take  place  in  consequence  of  tenants  having  been 
ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  from  other  causes? — If  landlords  had  only  ejected 
tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent,  there  would  have  been  no  blame  attached  to  them.  I 
have  known  a case  where  a landlord  has  been  threatened,  though  the  party  about  to  be 
ejected  owed  four  or  five  years’  rent. 

39.  Was  the  rent  considered  a high  rent  or  a moderate  rent  in  that  case? — Very  likely  a 
high  rent,  but  something  ought  to  have  been  paid. 

40.  Do  you  think  that  a different  feeling  exists  among  the  people  upon  a tenant  being 
dispossessed  after  falling  into  arrear  the  rent  being  moderate,  and  the  case  of  the  rent 
being  exorbitant,  or  the  party  owing  no  rent  and  yet  being  ejected  ? — Yes,  I can  give  an 
instance  of  that.  I was  unfortunately  obliged  to  eject  tenants  last  April.  The  farm  was 
let  fifty  years  ago  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Connor  Ryan : there  were  114  acres.  He  had 
it  in  very  good  condition,  and  had  one  house  upon  it,  and  had  a great  number  of  cattle  on 
it — cows  and  sheep.  This  man  died ; the  land  was  then  divided  between  seven  children, 
each  getting  a share,  some  more  and  some  less.  The  land  was  let  at  33 a.  an  acre : the 
land  about  it  was  let  at  £2  2s.  an  acre,  which  shows  that  it  was  a fair  price.  Those  people 
might  have  been  very  comfortable  ; but  there  was  the  greatest  want  of  industry  among  them, 
and  they  were  the  greatest  drunkards  in  the  country,  every  one  of  the  brothers.  The  father 
had  taken  the  land,  and  the  only  chance  I had  of  getting  any  rent  for  it  was  to  take  it  from 
them  altogether,  which  might  appear  cruel ; but  as  the  land  was  let  at  a low  rent  to  one 
man,  that  was  the  only  way  to  get  it,  and  it  was  a mercy  to  them  in  the  end.  From  time 
to  time  they  got  into  debt  for  a year’s  rent,  and  I had  to  serve  ejectments  two  or  three 
times,  and  when  that  was  done  they  exerted  themselves  and  paid  the  rent.  About  two  years, 
ago  they  owed  a year’s  rent ; I had  ejectments  served  two  or  three  months  afterwards.. 

They  came  to  me  and  said  it  was  a bad  year,  and  they  could  not  pay.  I said,  “ Though 
there  is  a year’s  rent  due  I will  take  half  a year’s  rent,  and  I will  make  you  a reduction  of 
ten  per  cent,  as  it  is  a bad  year.”  They  appeared  quite  satisfied;  but  I found  they 
were  not  coming  in  with  the  rent,  and  1 heard  they  were  taking  defence  to  the  eject- 
ment. I sent  for  them  and  said,  “ Why  are  you  taking  defence  to  the  ejectment  ? 

i kuow  y°u  have  no  defence;  you  are  running  yourselves  to  a great  deal  of  costs 
which  must  fall  upon  yourselves.”  They  said,  “We  want  to  gain  time  till  the  crops 
come  in  in  October.”  I said,  “When  the  crops  come  in  will  you  be  able  to  pay  a 
year  s rent ; there  is  a year  and  a half  due.”  They  said  they  would.  I said,  “ Give  your 
consent  to  the  judgment,  and  I will  stay  the  execution  till  the  10th  of  October.”  They 
appeared  quite  pleased  at  it,  and  went  away ; but  I was  astonished  to  find  that  they  took 
eletence,  and  that  the  record  was  obliged  to  be  brought  down  to  the  assizes.  They  put  me 
o every  expense,  even  to  prove  the  notice  of  trial,  a thing  generally  admitted,  for  which  a 
gentleman  had  to  come  from  Dublin,  at  an  expense  of  £10.  The  expense  of  that  record 
«“■»  *>  £80  ; and  when  it  was  coming  on  for  trial,  they  gave  their  consent  for  judgment, 
aim  threw  themselves  on  my  mercy,  after  briefs  had  been  given  out  to  counsel.  . I said, 

Th  ^aVe  keaped  costs  upon  me,  but  I will  still  give  you  time  till  the  10th  of  October.” 

e 10th  of  October  came,  and  they  cut  then-  crops  and  sold  them,  and  I found  they  were 
not  confing  in  to  pay : in  fact  I believe  they  thought  they  had  too  strong  a faction,  and  that 
Part  III,  3 5 J 2N 
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X dare  not  bring  the  sheriff  there.  1 then  sent  for  all  the  men.  I said,  “ You  owe  me  a 
year  and  a half  s rent.  £300 : I cannot  afford  to  let  you  go  so  much  m arrear.  I must 
bring  the  sheriff' ; and  if  you  are  sent  out,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  get  m again.”  Thev 
said  they  were  not  able  to  pay.  I said,  “ You  owe  £300,  and  have  put  me  to  £80  costs. 
I will  forgive  you  all  that,  and  will  give  you  £500  to  go  quietly  away  from  the  lands,  and 
not  oblige  me' to  bring  the  sheriff.”  They  said  they  would  not,  nor  would  they  take  £5,000. 
Still,  as  they  belonged  to  an  old  family  which  had  been  long  upon  the  land,  I was  unwilling 
to  go  to  extremities,  thinking  some  of  the  wealthy  members  of  their  family  might  come  and 
pay  a part ; but  when  I found  two  years’  rent  was  due,  I sent  for  them  again  ; and  as  I had 
sent  for  them  so  often,  they  almost  laughed  at  me,  and  the  result  was  that  I brought  the 
sheriff'  on  the  13th  of  April  last,  and  put  them  out  with  great  difficulty.  They  had  such  a 
strong  faction  with  them,  and  were  so  connected  together,  that  I was  obliged  to  bring  five 
men,  and  arm  those  men,  and  barricade  one  of  the  houses  on  the  strongest  part  of  the  hill, 
and  actually  to  loop-hole  it,  and  make  it  a fortress  and  put  the  men  there  to  keep  posses- 
sion, which  they  did  effectually  for  me.  Those  men  then,  when  they  found  1 was  in  earnest 
with  them,  and  did  bring  the  sheriff  upon  them,  came  to  me  in  a fortnight  afterwards,  and 
said  they  had  been  very  wrong  and  very  foolish,  and  that  they  were  told  so  by  their  clergy- 
man, and  that  they  came  in  to  offer  a surrender  of  the  six  months  equity  of  redemption, 
and  that  they  would  leave  it  to  myself  to  do  what  I pleased.  I said  if  they  would  bring 
me  a deed  of  surrender  I would  act  fairly  with  them,  but  I would  be  satisfied  with  respect  to 
the  rent.  They  brought  the  surrender  and  gave  it  to  me.  There  were  two  of  the  men  who 
had  paid  the  rent  well.  Those  two  I let  in  again,  forgiving  them  their  arrear  and  the  costs, 
and  giving  them  time  tiff  this  year  for  half  the  rent.  They  have  not  paid  me  yet.  Amongst 
the  other  men,  one  was  a very  old  man.  He  had  married  three  wives  and  had  had  a family  by 
each  of  them.  He  was  too  old  to  do  any  good  any  where  else,  or  to  emigrate,  and  I gave 
him  eight  acres  and  his  o wn  house  at  30s.  an  acre,  and  I gave  him  a lease  for  ten  years. 
His  sons  by  the  second  wife  were  grown  up,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  disunion  between 
them  and  their  step-mother.  I gave  those  boys  £50  in  cash  to  do  what  they  would  with 
it.  They  said  they  would  go  to  America,  but  they  have  not  gone  yet.  Those  were  the 
children  by  the  second  wife.  There  was  one  son  by  the  first  wife.  He  was  always  very  indus- 
trious, and  I left  him  his  own  land.  Four  of  them  I retained.  There  were  three  remaining. 
To  one  of  those  I gave  £50,  to  another  £30,  and  to  another  £30  ; and  they  went  away  then 
with  a great  deal  of  grumbling.  They  were  not  at  all  satisfied,  particularly  then-  wives.  The 
crops  remaiued  on  the  land,  which  they  got  this  year.  One  of  those  men  had  an  under- 
tenant, whom  I did  not  recognise  as  a tenant  at  all,  aud  whom  I continually  warned  not  to  take 
the  land  from  him.  He  was  tenant  from  year  to  year  for  eight  or  ten  acres,  and  every  year 
the  crops  were  removed  to  a farm  away  from  mine,  thereby  injuring  the  land  to  a great 
extent.  I never  recognised  him  as  a tenant;  but  this  man  fancied,  because  the  sheriff  did 
not  take  possession  of  some  of  the  land,  or  every  part  of  the  land,  that  there  was  no  legal 
possession  taken,  and  that  he  had  a right  to  the  crop  upon  the  land,  and  he  was  about 
to  come  by  force  and  cut  it.  It  consisted  of  about  eight  acres  of  oats.  My  bailiff'  one  evening 
thought  it  fit  to  cut,  and  he  happened  to  mention  among  the  neighbours  that  he  did  not 
think  he  could  get  men  enough  to  cut  it ; but  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  there  were 
twenty  men  cutting  it.  He  asked  them  what  it  was  for,  and  they  said  Mr.  Massey  had 
behaved  very  kind  to  them,  and  they  had  it  all  cut  down  before  nine  o’clock  that  evening. 
I heard  that  people  had  come  to  cut  the  crops,  and  I was  very  much  astonished  to  find 
that  they  were  their  own  friends  who  had  come  to  cut  it  down  for  me.  Whenever  there 
is  an  ejectment,  these  things  are  always  canvassed.  All  the  circumstances  were  canvassed 
at  the  chapel  on  Sunday  after  mass.  One  of  the  brothers  spoke  to  the  rest,  and  told  them 
that  I had  acted  very  fairly,  and  all  the  people  standing  by  unanimously  gave  it  against 
them,  so  that  I found.  I could  send  away  my  aimed  men  and  ride  out  amongst  them,  which 
I have  done  since  that  from  morning  till  night.  However,  it  cost  me  a great  deal  of  money, 
but  it  is  a great  comfort  for  me  to  think  that  the  people  who  have  gone  from  the  land  will 
have  the  means  of  living.  It  was  a misfortune  to  them,  having  a bad  father  who  brought 
them  up  in  such  a manner,  and  encouraged  them  in  drinking. 

41.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — I have  heard  the  subject  a 
good  deal  canvassed  with  respect  to  the  county  cess  being  put  upon  the  landlords.  It 
appears  reasonable  that  the  landlord  if  he  gives  a farm  should  provide  roads  for  his  tenant, 
and  when  he  is  putting  away  the  man,  that  he  should  have  to  pay  a good  deal  of  it ; but  I 
am  afraid  that  no  legislation  upon  this  subject  will  affect  those  who  have  leases,  and  tie 
cottiers,  and  those  who  have  no  leases,  will  immediately  have  it  added  to  then-  rent,  as  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  poor  rate  has  been  brought  against  them,  where  there  were  arrears. 

42.  Under  another  name  ? — Yes,  there  are  a vast  number  of  tenants  in  the  district  who 
have  never  been  allowed  1 d.  of  the  poor  rate.  The  landlord  says,  “ When  you  clear  up  the 
rent  I will  allow  the  poor  rate,  but  this  money  you  arc  speaking  of  I will  put  against  the 
old  arrear.” ' I think  it  very  bad  policy  in  the  landlords  to  do  so. 

43.  Do  you  think  that  that  has  occurred  in  many  cases  ? — I should  not  say  in  a great 
many — not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  in  many  cases,  as  far  as  I have  heard.  I can  have 
no  knowledge  of  it. 

44.  Is  it  usual  to  hold  over  arrears  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  the  arrears  are  generally  held 
over  the  tenants,  and  I have  heard  a man  say  he  would  rather  get  £l  of  arrears  than  *5 
of  rent.  There  is  another  thing  which  occurs  to  me  about  putting  the  county  cess  upon 
the  landlord.  As  far  as  this  district  is  concerned,  the  landlords  are  generally  very  heavily 
taxed  as  it  is ; they  are  almost  swamped  by  jointures  and  portions  for  younger  children, 
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and  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  early  extravagance,  and  any  additional  charges 
put  upon  them,  without  a relaxation  of  the  law  of  entail,  will  absolutely  ruin  them. 

45.  What  relaxation  in  the  law  of  entail  do  you  allude  to? — A father  will  leave  an 
estate  burdened  with  a sum  equal  to  half  the  amount  of  the  property ; the  son  cannot  get 
rid  of  it.  The  creditors  will  not  bring  it  to  a sale,  as  they  get  their  interest ; and  if  any 
additional  charge  is  put  upon  him  his  state  will  be  worse  than  it  is  now.  Whenever  an 
estate  is  burdened  to  the  amount  of  half  the  value  of  it,  I would  submit  that  in  spite  of 
any  entail  he  ought  to  have  the  power  of  disposing  of  it.  If  there  is  a charge  for  jointure, 
or  for  younger  children,  they  can  be  provided  for  by  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  trustees! 
The  tenantry  of  the  country  would  find  the  landlords  then  disposed  to  make  them  some 
advance  of  capital,  whereas  now  there  is  no  capital  either  in  the  hands  of  the  landlords  or 
the  tenants.  I should  think  that  very  nearly  double  the  amount  of  produce  might  be 
obtained  from  the  land  if  it  was  properly  worked  in  this  country.  There  has  been  another 
question  a good  deal  spoken  of — the  allowance  for  improvements.  There  is  nothing  fairer 
if  you  let  land  to  a tenant,  and  he  gives  it  up  in  a better  state  than  he  gets  it,  that  he 
should  be  allowed  for  it ; but  I think  a landlord  should  be  guaranteed  that  if  the  land  is 
given  up  to  him  in  a worse  state,  the  amount  of  the  difference  should  be  made  up  to  him ; 
and  the  majority  of  the  cases  are  of  the  latter  description. 

46.  Have  you  considered  by  what  means  either  of  those  suggestions  could  be  carried 
out — either  the  amount  of  the  remuneration  to  he  given  to  the  tenant,  or  the  security  to 
be  given  to  the  Landlord  ? — I should  think  it  might  be  by  having  it  valued  at  the  time.  If 
there  was  a general  valuator,  as  there  will  be  in  all  the  poor  law  unions  soon,  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  rates — if  he  was  paid  so  much  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  farm  at  the  time 
of  letting,  and  afterwards,  when  the  tenant  left  it,  he  would  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
increased  value ; but  it  would  be  very  unfair  if  the  tenant  were  not  called  upon  to  give 
some  security  to  the  landlord  for  payment  in  the  event  of  the  farm  being  impoverished. 

47.  Have  you  considered  any  mode  by  which  that  might  be  carried  out  ? — No,  I cannot 
conceive  any  means  unless  the  landlords  take  care  not  to  let  to  tenants  except  they  are  men 
that  could  find  solvent  security. 

48.  You  have  referred  to  the  subject  of  allowance  for  improvements  as  having  been 
much  spoken  about ; had  it  reference  to  permanent  improvements  ? — Yes,  such  as  the 
building  of  farm-houses,  which  is  what  we  want  altogether,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  system 
of  green  cropping  and  house-feeding. 

49.  Might  not  buildings  be  considered  quite  in  a different  light  from  any  other  improve- 
ment ; might  not  it  bo  considered,  if  the  tenant  built  proper  buildings  for  the  farm,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  landlord,  that  if  he  were  turned  out  the  landlord  should  pay  for 
them,  according  to  the  value  they  then  bore  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  very  fair ; and  I think 
as  to  fencing  also,  which  is  expensive,  that  if  a landlord  gets  up  a farm  well  fenced,  he  ought 
to  pay  for  it,  as  he  will  get,  an  increased  rent  for  the  farm. 

50.  Referring  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  parts  of  this  county,  have 
you  considered  at  all  the  means  which  could  be  adopted  to  remedy  the  state  of  things 
which  now  exists,  and  to  prevent  the  outrages  which  have  disgraced  some  parts  of  this 
county  ? — That  is  a very  difficult  question  indeed.  I am  afraid,  as  long  as  there  are  eject- 
ments, and  so  long  as  there  are  rights  of  property  there  will  be  ejectments,  so  long  there 
will  be  agrarian  outrages. 

51.  But  you  consider  that  the  people  draw  a distinction  between  cases  in  which  eject- 
ments are  fairly  brought,  and  where  they  are  harshly  brought  ? — Yes.  I think  improve- 
ments might  be  made  in  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant ; it  is  too  complex  as  it  is.  1 think 
every  facility  should  be  given  to  a landlord  to  whom  an  arrear  of  rent  is  due  to  get  rid  of 
the  tenant  for  his  own  sake.  I think  greater  facilities  should  be  given  to  get  rid  of  a tenant 
who  owes  two  years’  rent,  and  if  he  could  be  got  rid  of  in  the  civil  bill  court  it  would  be 
a mercy  to  the  tenant.  If  the  landlord  wishes  to  get  rid  of  a tenant  the  tenant  can  heap 
costs  upon  him,  and  it  is  easier  for  him  to  recover  his  land  if  he  has  no  costs.  It  is  a great 
hardship  upon  the  landlord,  if  two  years’  rent  are  due,  to  be  obliged  to  bear  all  the  costs ; 
for  the  tenant  is  generally  in  the  condition  of  a pauper,  and  the  costs  often  come  to  more 
than  the  rent  due. 

52.  Connecting  the  outrages  in  this  country  with  the  great  demand  for  land  which 
exists,  if  means  of  emigration  and  location  abroad  were  provided,  do  you  think  the  people 
would  be  waHing  to  emigrate  ? — That  would  be  most  important,  and  the  people  would  be 
willing  to  emigrate,  and  would  be  encouraged  by  their  leaders,  if  they  were  secured  some 
sort  of  comfort  when  they  got  to  the  settlement.  It  has  been  a bad  system  of  emigration 
hitherto,  and  that  has  prevented  the  people  willingly  emigrating.  No  people  in  the  world 
would  be  more  willing  to  emigrate  if  they  were  secured  competence  or  comfort  when  they 
arrived. 

53.  Have  you  considered  the  possibility  of  locating  the  people  at  home? — Yes,  and  I 
think  in  Ireland  there  is  a vast  deal  of  land  that  might  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
would  afford  an  ample  field  for  the  labour  of  the  people.  But  that  would  he  only  a tem- 
porary remedy,  for  as  long  as  we  ai-o  here  without  manufactures  the  people  will  increase 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  land  to  support  them.  If  land  is  to  be  the  only  occupation  of 
the  people,  then  they  wall  be  too  many  for  it.  If  we  had  some  other  means  of  employment 
tor  them  the  competition  for  land  would  cease.  Now  when  a man  dies  his  sons  expect  to 
get  a portion  of  the  land  which  he  has  occupied,  for  their  support. 

54.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  the  sons  of  more  wealthy  farmers  are  bound  to  trades 
or  to  professions,  or  are  taken  off  from  looking  to  land  for  their  future  subsistence  ? — Lat- 
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terly  the  more  wealthy  farmers  are  making  great  exertions  to  save  money  to  put  their  sons 
to  professions.  Men  with  small  quantities  of  land,  100  or  200  acres— small  compared  to 
the  large  farms  held  by  graziers — have  made  their  sons  doctors,  Catholic  clergymen,  and 
attorneys. 

55.  You  have  stated  that  in  your  opinion  the  produce  of  this  part  of  the  country  might 

he  increased  by  a better  system  of  cultivation ; have  you  considered  the  means  by  winch 
a better  system  could  be  ‘introduced  ?— The  chief  thing  they  want  is  an  example  to  be 
shown  by  the  proprietor.  Every  proprietor  should  have  a certain  portion  of  land  in  his 
own  hands,  aud  by  adopting  the  most  improved  system,  and  having  a steward  to  send  among 
the  people  when  performing  their  farming  operations,  I believe  a gradual  change  would 
be  introduced.  The  people  are  averse  to  any  sudden  changes.  Any  change  made  must 
be  gradual.  _ 

56.  Are  the  people  anxious  for  agricultural  instruction '? — 1 es,  very  much  so. 

57.  If  schools  for  teaching  agricultural  knowledge  were  established,  not  open  to  any  of 
the  objections  that  exist  against  other  schools,  would  they  be  attended  by  the  sons  of  the 
farmers  ?— Yes,  with  great  avidity.  We  have  a great  want  of  proper  agents.  Our  agents 
are  non-resident  as  well  as  the  proprietors.  If  an  agent  is  resident,  and  a proper  establish- 
ment is  kept  up,  he  does  as  much  good  in  that  manner  as  if  the  proprietor  himself  lived 
there.  But  there  is  not  a shilling  expended  in  the  district  in  a year  by  the  proprietor  or 
the  agent ; even  the  agent  is  non-resident.  It  is  most  unfair,  and  the  most  unjust  thing 
on  earth.  Just  in  this  part  three  or  four  estates  join,  and  all  those  estates  belong  to  pro- 
prietors whose  agents  are  non-resident.  They  come  here  twice  a year  and  collect  as  much 
money  as  they  can.  They  seldom  ride  over  the  estate,  they  are  afraid  of  being  shot  if  they 
do  ; and  some  of  them  never  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  tenants,  or  settle  the 
quarrels  of  the  people.  If  the  agent  is  a kind  man,  and  endeavours  to  settle  those  things 
for  them,  it  would  put  an  end  to  those  disputes  which  are  so  frequently  occurring.  They 
go  on  fighting  about  a boundary  ditch,  which  the  agent  could  settle  in  five  minutes. 

58.  Do  you  connect  those  defects  in  the  social  system  with  the  outrages  in  this  county  ?— 
I do  certainly.  Half  the  number  of  outrages  would  not  have  happened  if  landlords  had 
been  represented  by  proper  agents  in  the  country. 

59.  Are  you  borne  out  in  that  observation  by  the  absence  of  outrages  upon  the  estates 
upon  which  there  are  resident  agents? — Yes,  on  the  best  managed  estates.  Take  the 
estate  of  Lord  Stanley.  There  is  no  better  managed  property  than  that ; his  agent  devotes 
his  time  exclusively  to  the  property.  It  is  a very  large  one.  He  docs  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  it  is  the  wish  of  the  landlord  that  he 
should  look  more  to  the  condition  of  the  tenants  than  the  interests  of  the  landlord.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  people  are  comfortable  and  happy  ; and  if  we  had  all  such  men  as 
him  we  should  have  very  little  outrage.  Very  many  of  these  estates  are  set  for  the  value, 
but  that  is  not  the  tiling.  It  is  not  so  much  the  rent  whicli  they  pay  for  the  land,  as  a con- 
tinual eye  over  them,  and  a fostering  care  exercised  over  them. 

60.  Do  you  conceive  that,  with  that  sort  of  continual  eye  and  fostering  care  over  them, 
the  tenants  would  be  better  able  to  pay  a landlord  higher  rent  than  they  can  pay  a lower 
rent  without  that  caie  and  superintendence  ? — I consider  so,  particularly  if  they  get  a farm 
in  a proper  state. 

61.  Supposing  it  was  possible,  and  that  the  landlords  had  sufficient  money  for  the  pur- 
pose, do  you  think  it  would  be  a better  plan  for  all  parties  that  the  permanent  improve- 
ments should  be  done  by  the  landlords  as  they  are  done  by  them  in  England? — Yes,  if 
they  had  the  means ; but  if  it  is  to  he  compulsory  for  them,  you  may  as  well  begin  to  turn 
the  poor-houses  into  gaols,  for  you  will  have  them  full  of  landlords. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


849.  Captain  Thomas  Bolton,  sworn  and  examined. 

Thos.  Bolton.  j Where  do  you  reside? — Ballykisteen,  within  three  miles  of  the  town  of  Tipperary. 

2.  You  are  agent  to  Lord  Stanley? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  general  nature  of  Lord  Stanley’s  property ; is  it  in  large  farms  ?— No, 
mostly  in  small  farms. 

4.  Mostly  tillage  or  pasture  ? — Yes,  the  principal  part  is  tillage. 

5.  Not  what  they  call  large  grazing  farms  ? — Very  few  of  them. 

6.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — Under  twenty  acres  decidedly. 

7.  Have  you  had  the  management  of  the  estate  for  any  length  of  time? — Since  the 
year  1832. 

8.  In  that  time  have  you  had  occasion  to  make  much  alteration  in  the  holdings  ?— I 
have  altered  in  some  cases  the  size  of  the  farms,  and  in  some  cases  I have  removed  tenants 
in  order  to  do  so. 

9.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  remove  many  tenants  ? — Yes,  when  I first  came ; from  one 
property. 

10.  What  class  were  they? — The  very  small  pauperised  class  of  tenantry  living  near 
the  bog,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  They  were  removed,  and  the  land  set  in  larger 
holdings. 

11.  What  system  did  you  pursue  in  removing  these  people? — I distrained  them.  Thev 
were  very  badly  off,  and  in  a miserable  state ; their  mode  of  living  was  by  stealing  turf  anil 
selling  it  in  Tipperary.  They  nominally  had  paid  rent  for  the  land,  but  they  were 
greatly  in  arrear,  and  I gave  them  money  to  emigrate,  and  they  went  to  America  without 
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any  trouble.  From  about  eighty  acres  of  land  there  were  290  men,  women,  ancl  children 
sent  away. 

12.  Were  those  proceedings  carried  on  without  any  disturbance  ? — Yes,  it  excited  no 
ill  will. 

13.  Have  the  tenants  you  put  in  tho  farms  continued  there  till  this  time ? — Yes,  they 
are  there  now. 

14.  Can  you  recollect  the  largest  size  of  the  holdings  of  any  of  those  you  removed? — 
I should  think  in  one  case  as  far  as  eight  or  nine  acres ; no  holding  was  over  ten,  and  many 
of  them  two  or  three  or  one. 

]5.  Had  any  location  been  provided  for  those  people  in  America? — No;  I hired  a 
vessel,  and  gave  them,  through  the  banks,  money  to  be  paid  on  arrival  in  Quebec. 

16.  Have  you  had  opportunities  of  knowing  how  they  have  got  on  since  they  have  been 
there? — Yes,  they  have  written  a great  many  letters  home,  and  sent  money  home  to  their 
friends,  and  their  letters  are  satisfactory — I have  published  them.  The  letters  were  all 
sent  to  me,  and  I kept  copies  of  them ; but  I did  not  alter  a single  word  except  the  spelling 
and  the  punctuation. 

17.  Did  all  those  you  wished  to  remove  accept  the  terms  and  agree  to  emigrate  ? — Yes. 
That  was  ten  years  ago ; I do  not  think  I could  do  it  now ; there  is  a different  feeling  as 
to  emigration. 

18.  Is  there  any  different  feeling  as  to  their  tenacity  for  laud? — Yes,  decidedly  so. 

19.  Why  do  you  think  it  would  not  be  done  now  ? — I think  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 
I have  noticed  a greater  determination  to  hold  land  on  the  part  of  persons  whose  title  to 
hold  it  might  be  considered  doubtful  from  their  condition. 

20.  Do  you  think  that  that  altered  feeling  lias  grown  up  in  any  degree  from  any  parti- 
cular mode  of  dealing  with  the  land  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  ? — I can  hardly  say ; I 
should  attribute  it  to  various  causes.  One  is,  the  greater  number  of  small  farms  that  have 
grown  up  in  my  experience  in  the  district  round  us.  I think  politics  have  something  to 
do  with  it.  I think  the  agitation  of  different  questions  connected  with  land  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

21.  As  far  as  your  observation  has  gone,  do  you  conceive  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  laudlord  has  given  assistance  for  improvements,  and  encouraged  the  tenants  by  some 
outlay  of  money  in  houses,  or  in  some  other  way,  there  is  a better  feeling  existing  ? — 
Decidedly  so  ; t am  quite  convinced  it  is  so.  1 think  that  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of 
the  landlord  is  met  fully  with  very  great  sympathy  by  the  tenantry. 

22.  They  appreciate  it  ? — Yes. 

23.  Can  you  state  the  system  of  improvement  that  has  been  pursued? — On  Lord 
Stanley’s  property  we  have  given  allowances  for  making  stone  drains,  and  especially  for 
building  houses  and  making  fences,  and  occasionally  we  have  given  seeds  and  so  forth ; 
and  in  some  cases  required  payment,  in  some  cases  not — according  to  the  situation  ot  the 
tenant.  I have  not  made  any  exact  ride  in  that  matter. 

24.  Have  you  made  any  exact  rule  as  to  allowances  for  improvements? — No  ; the  tenant 
of  ten  or  fifteen  acres,  I have  allowed  him  a sum  equivalent  to  the  timber  and  slates  for 
his  houses,  and  occasionally  paid  a trifle  for  the  glazing  of  the  windows  if  I have  been  satis- 
fied ; but  I have  not  made  any  definite  rule  by  which  I shall  be  guided. 

25.  Are  you  constantly  resident  here? — Yes. 

26.  Have  you  given  a good  deal  of  time  to  personal  intercourse  with  the  tenants  ? — I 
have. 

27.  Do  you  find  in  the  course  of  yearn  which  have  passed,  they  have  become  more 
disposed  to  communicate  freely  with  you  ; do  you  find  any  advantage  in  your  intercourse 
with  them  from  that  circumstance  ? — I find  a great  deal  of  advantage  from  personal  regard 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  and  particularly  those  men  I have  known  as  fathers  ol  families ; I 
tliink  it  is  confined  to  them.  There  is  not  that  confidential  feeling  I formerly  experienced 
when  I came  amongst  them,  except  the  heads  of  families.  I have  been  satisfied  with  their 
feelings  shown  towards  me ; but  the  same  feelings  do  not  exist  on  the  part  of  their  sons. 

28.  Do  the  tenants  hold  by  leases  or  at  will  ? — There  were  leases  over  the  property 
when  I came  here  ; as  they  expired  I adopted  the  tenants  I found  on  the  property,  but 
m the  majority  of  cases  they  have  not  had  leases. 

29.  Is  there  a desire  to  have  leases  at  their  present  rents? — They  "would  like  to  have 
leases,  but  the  desire  has  not  shown  itself  very  strongly.  I do  not  tliink  that  they  would 
be  anxious  to  pay  the  stamp  and  attorney’s  fees  for  ten  acres. 

30.  Do  you  confine  that  to  Lord  Stanley’s  estate,  or  to  the  country  generally  ? — I am 
speaking  of  Lord  Stanley’s  estate  now,  and  speaking  of  the  country  generally.  I say  there 
is  not  that  confidence  that  I tliink  I have  been  able  to  create  among  the  tenants. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  rents  of  Lord  Stanley’s  estate,  do  you  consider  that  they  are 

principally  low,  or  that  the  lands  are  let  for  the  fail1  value  ? — I think  they  arc  let  for  the 
fair  value.  There  were  some  injudicious  abatements  made-by  the  former  agent,  who  lived 
in  Dublin,  a very  worthy  gentleman,  who  did  not  know  much  of  the  value  of  land,  and 
reduced  it  too  low.  Where  leases  have  dropped  since  that  time,  the  valuation  I put  upon 
the  land  has  been  as  near  the  fair  value  as  I could  make  it ; and  I have  rather  a wish  to 
fix  a sharp  rent,  and  make  allowances,  than  to  have  reduced  rents  and  not  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  land  afterwards,  in  order  to  bring  the  land  up  to  pay  a fair  rent,  which  it 
cannot  do  when  not  fairly  managed.  . 

32.  Has  the  effect  been  to  improve  the  state  of  cultivation  ? — Yes,  I think  so  ; decidedly. 
I have  a good  way  of  judging  of  it.  We  give  agricultural  premiums  every  year,  lor  (Afferent 
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subjects  connected  with  the  farm ; and  gentlemen  from  a distance  (not  local  judges)  I get 
to  he  judges.  This  week  we  had  a gentleman  from  Queen’s  county,  and  I asked  him  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  it.  and  compare  what  he  saw  now  with  what  he  saw  six  years 
a®o,  and  he  considered  the  improvement  very  great,  in  the  management  of  the  land. 

*33.  What  proportion  do  your  valuations  in  general  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— ft 
is  not  easy  to  answer  that.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  twenty  per  cent,  lower  than  the  rent 
received  iv  Lord  Stanley  from  the  tenants  occupying  the  ground  ; hut  I should  state,  with 
respect  to  the  poor  law  valuation,  at  the  time  it  was  made,  I thought  it  better  to  have  a 
fair  valuation ; and  the  valuator  spent  some  time  in  my  office,  and  we  went  through  every 
farm,  and  he  took  liis  ideas  from  my  valuation, — and  I said  I had  no  objection  if  he  chose 
to  make  it  twenty-five  per  cent,  lower. 

34.  Was  any  direction  given  by  the  hoard  of  guardians  as  to  the  value? — No;  the 
valuator  was  left  quite  free. 

35.  What  is  your  ordinary  course  of  calling  for  the  rents  ! — 1 am  receiving  now  the  May 
rents. 

36.  You  do  not  let  one  half-year  overtake  the  other  ? — No,  not  with  a new  tenant.  But 
with  the  old  tenants  I found  there  was  a year’s  rent  back,  and  sometimes  more,  which  is  a 
system  not  tending  to  any  good,  and  that  system  remains  with  those  tenants. 

37.  From  those  tenants  you  are  contented  if  you  get  one  year’s  rent  within  the  year  ?— 
Some  of  our  largest  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood  are  now  paying  me  a year’s  rent  to  May, 
1843.  I found  a year  and  a half’s  gale  in  many  cases  hanging  back,  which  is  very  incon- 
venient ; but  that  was  in  cases  where  there  were  old  leases.  When  the  middlemen’s  leases 
fell  out,  I found  under-tenants,  and  gave  the  Lands  to  them ; he  had  given  them  up  to  me, 
and  I never  found  any  difficulty  in  getting  the  rent. 

38.  Where  the  tenant  occupied  himself,  did  he  pay  up  the  rent  when  the  lease  expired  ?— 
I have  not  had  a question  of  that  sort.  The  large  tenants  who  had  leases  given  before  I 
came  to  the  management,  I found  them  a year  and  a year  and  a half  behind ; and  when 
any  of  their  leases  expired  they  have  been  renewed  to  them,  and  they  have  gone  on, 
and  the  outstanding  gale  has  not  been  demanded ; it  was  allowed  to  continue  as  it  was. 

39.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  have  any  disposition  in  their  disputes  among  themselves 
to  refer  to  you  to  get  you  to  settle  those  disputes? — Yes,  they  do,  very  often. 

40.  Is  your  residence  among  them  advantageous  in  that  respect? — Yes  ; this  very  day 
the  priest  of  a parish  in  Limerick  and  myself  are  named  arbitrators ; they  are  willing  to  do 
what  we  say ; it  is  left  to  us,  as  they  call  it. 

41.  With  respect  to  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms,  docs  it  still  continue  ?— Yes, 
it  does,  very  much,  and  I have  much  difficulty  in  checking  it.  There  is  move  difficulty  in 
that  than  any  thing  else.  That  is  my  reason  for  not  granting  leases.  You  have  no  control 
over  them  with  a lease.  You  may  put  stringent  clauses,  but  presently  you  find  a barn  or 
stable  occupied ; and  you  find  a field  with  a tenant,  and  he  says,  “ This  man  is  a labourer 
or  a servant  of  mine.” 

42.  Have  you  attempted  to  enforce  any  of  those  clauses? — Yes,  several  times;  and 
succeeded  once  on  a farm  of  fourteen  acres  of  ground,  at  an  expense  of  £220.  It  was 
twice  referred  to  the  upper  courts,  and  two  trials  at  the  assizes.  I had  enough  of  it,  but 
I succeeded.  The  rent  was  about  22 s.  an  acre,  upon  fourteen  acres  of  ground. 

43.  Explain  in  what  manner  those  enormous  costs  were  incurred  ? — Points  were  raised 
by  the  defendant’s  lawyer  with  regard  to  the  proceeding.  There  was  a new'  trial,  and  points 
reserved  a second  time,  and  it  went  up  to  Dublin  a second  time.  The  tenant  sold  bis 
interest  in  the  farm : he  was  a drunken  blackguard  sort  of  a fellow,  and  I was  aware  before 
it  actually  took  place,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  done.  I formally  told  him  before  a 
number  of  persons,  that  he  ought  not  to  do  so,  and  cautioned  the  purchaser,  who  gave  him 
£150  for  his  interest  in  the  land  ; that  I should  proceed  upon  the  lease,  and  if  he  persuaded 
the  other  man  to  dispose  of  it,  I would  turn  him  out.  This  was  openly  done,  but  still  the 
purchaser  gave  him  £150  for  his  interest  in  the  land.  I had  to  prove  the  subletting ; and 
there  were  some  difficulties  I had  to  encounter,  that  I cannot  call  to  mind. 

44.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Where  there 
are  arrears  they  are  on  account ; if  there  are  no  arrears  I am  very  particular  in  giving 
them  up  to  the  point  for  the  particular  day. 

45.  Is  that  the  case  generally  in  the  district? — Yes,  I think  so. 

46.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  ? — I should  much  doubt  it  in  the  last  few  years. 

47.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer? — Not  in  the  last  two  or  three  years;  the 
seasons  have  been  much  against  them ; but  before  that  there  w'ere  five  or  six  years  when 
the  small  class  of  tenantry,  if  they  had  the  lands  at  any  thing  like  the  value,  were  making 
money  ; but  for  the  last  few  years  I do  not  think  they  have  been  making  money. 

48.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  off  than  they  were  ? — No ; they  are  getting  worse 
and  worse.  They  can  procure  employment  with  great  difficulty  in  the  last  two  years. 

49.  What  is  the  effect  of  a holding  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres,  as  to  the  employment 

of  labourers  ; does  the  fanner  who  has  such  a farm  employ  any  hired  labourers  ? — » ei7 
rarely.  I see  it  only  upon  Lord  Stanley’s  property  in  the  winter  time,  when  in  consequence 
of  an  allowance  given,  they  can  employ  people  in  the  work  going  on.  T 

50.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers’  houses  upon  Lord  Stanley’s  property  ?— I 
cannot  say  they  are  much  better  in  appearance.  You  could  not  distinguish  them  from 
estates  where  there  is  a different  system. 

51.  Do  they  hold  in  general  under  the  farmers? — Yes,  almost  always. 
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52  Do  you  know  what  the  labourers  usually  pay  for  their  cottages  and  the  con-acre  ? — 
I should  think  from  20s.  to  30s.,  up  as  high  as  40s.,  for  a house  and  a small  plot  of  ground 
attached  to  it,  quite  independent  of  con-acre.  I have  known  £3  paid,  hut  that  was  an 


extraordinary  case. 

53.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  the  con-acre  ? — From  £8  to  £14.  I have  known  it  as 
hi.*  as  £14  in  this  neighbourhood. 

°54.  Is  the  sum  of  £12  a common  rate? — £12  is  as  near  the  average  as  I can  6tate,  for 
the  rich  lands  round  here,  and  it  is  rather  below  the  average  of  late  years. 

55.  With  an  a verage  crop,  does  the  labourer  get  repaid  ? — Yes,  he  does.  I think  there 
is  a oreat  misunderstanding  respecting  con-acre.  It  strikes  me  it  does  not  deserve  all  the 
ill  names  it  gets.  I know  the  people  are  most  anxious  to  pay  their  £10  or  £12  for  it,  and 
they  think  it  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  happen  to  them,  if  they  do  not  get  quarter- 
ground. 

56.  When  you  speak  of  con-acre,  you  speak  of  ground  given  to  the  poor  man  manured  ? — 
Yes.  Our  own  grass  land  here  docs  not  require  manure ; it  will  grow  two  or  three  crops 
of  potatoes  without  it. 

57.  You  do  not  allude  to  land  given  for  a corn  crop  ? — No,  I do  not ; only  manured 
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ground,  or  old  grass  land. 

58.  Have  any  differences  arisen  in  this  district,  between  the  taker  of  the  con-acre  and 
the  farmers,  as  to  whether  the  ground  was  properly  manured  or  not  ? — No  ; because  the 
con-acre  land  is  generally  old  grass  pasture ; it  is  broken  up,  and  produces  two  or  three 
crops,  according  to  its  quality.  In  the  neighbour  hood  of  Cashel,  an  exhausted  country, 
where  it  is  put  in  the  stubble  land,  there  are  frequent  quarrels.  There  is  a class  of  tenantry 
in  that  part  of  the  country  brought  upon  the  ground  for  the  purposes  of  con-acre  only.  A 
tenant  having  ten  or  thirty  acres  of  land,  will  let  a man  build  a cabin,  and  charge  from  6s. 
to  20s.  a year,  in  order  meroly  to  get  the  dung  upon  the  land. 

59.  Is  the  rate  of  con-acre  higher  in  those  districts  than  in  others  ? — I do  not  think  it 
extends  so  far  as  to  affect  the  general  price  of  con-acre,  but  it  does  exist. 

60.  How  do  these  people  make  their  dung?— They  gather  all  sorts  of  vegetable  matter 
from  the  ditches,  the  scrapings  of  the  road,  and  they  have  the  litter  of  their  pigs.  Their 
whole  object  is,  by  means  of  this  dung-pit,  to  get  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and  they 
get  their  living  through  the  year  from  it. 

61.  Do  they  get  employment  from  the  farmers? — Yes,  sometimes  at  the  rate  of  6d.  a day, 
which  is  below  the  usual  wages. 

62.  Has  that  had  any  effect  upon  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  country  ?— No,  1 think 
not ; it  is  only  in  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  prevailed.  I have  heard  that  it  exists  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Honshu,  where  there  is  a good  deal  of  poor  land  worn  out.  There  is  no 
doubt  of  its  tendency  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labour. 

63.  Is  there  much  pre-payment  of  con-acre. rent  ? — Yes,  of  late  years. 

64.  From  what,  in  your  opinion,  has  that  system  arisen? — I have  understood  it  was 
from  an  alteration  in  the  law,  but  it  is  within  five  or  six  years  that  the  practice  has  become 
much  more  general  of  taking  money  in  hand.  Whether  there  was  any  alteration  of  the  law 
or  a decision  at  quarter  sessions,  I do  not  know.  I understand  it  was  the  decision  that  the 
farmers  could  not  distrain  or  cant  for  the  rent  of  potato  ground.  The  result  has  been  very 
injurious  to  the  con-acre  tenants,  because  it  has  led  to  the  taking  of  money  in  hand,  and 
the  population  increasing  so  much,  and  the  demand  being  so  much  upon  the  increase,  it 
enables  the  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  that  determination.  It  1ms  this  other  effect,-— it 
throws  the  con-acre  into  the  hands  of  little  country  speculators,  and  turns  the  labouring 
men  out  of  it ; and  these  speculators  sell  the  poor  man  the  very  potatoes  from  tliis  ground, 
at  an  exorbitant  profit,  that  ho  might  have  had  from  the  farmer  in  the  first  instance,  if  it 
was  not  necessary  to  pay  the  money  down. 

65.  Do  you  think  that  much  hardship,  much  oppression  or  dispute  arises  out  of  the  con- 
acre Bystem  ? — No,  not  much.  Compared  with  other  things,  and  considering  how  much 
the  con-acre  system  prevails,  there  are  few  causes  of  quarrels  arise  out  of  it. 

66.  How  far  do  you  flunk  it  advisable  that  magistrates  should  have  jurisdiction  as  to 
disputes  arising  out  of  con-acre  ? — I have  often  turned  it  in  my  mind ; I think  it  a critical 
question  whether  it  is  right  to  give  us  any  power  over  matters  in  property  of  that  kind. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  draw  a line  and  define  what  con-acre  is.  It  is  desirable  that 
magistrates  should  have  the  power  of  deciding  in  cases  of  disputes  as  to  the  rent  for 
con-acre. 

67.  What  remedy  have  the  tenants  in  the  case  of  con-acre  rights  being  disputed?  Not 

much.  A farmer  can  prevent  a tenant  coming  upon  the  ground  to  take  the  potatoes  away : 
he  has  the  power  in  his  hands  in  that  way.  I recollect  hearing  of  a case  where  a tenant 
had  gone  upon  the  ground  to  take  away  potatoes,  and  been  turned  away  forcibly,  it  has 
led  to  a little  angry  feeling,  but  not  so  much  as  might  have  been  expected.  . 

68.  Where  there  is  an  undertaking  to  pay  for  the  con-acre  in  labour,  has  it  been  held  in 
this  district  that  the  magistrates  have  any  jurisdiction  in  that  case?- — I do  not  recollect  a 
case  coming  before  the  bench  here  of  that  sort.  My  own  opinion  is  it  is  a case  I should  be 
inclined  to  consider,  whether  paid  for  in  money  or  in  labour,  and  that  J ought  to  do  so 
strictly.  It  would  be  advantageous  if  the  magistrates  had  the  power  to  settle  disputes 
upon  con-acre. 

69.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Yes,  there  have  been  a 

great  many.  _ 

70.  On  Lord  Stanley’s  property  ? — No,  there  has  not  been  a single  outrage  there  of  any 
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consequence,  except  one,  and  that  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago.  A man  was  murdered  • 
hut  that  was  not  an  agrarian  outrage  or  connected  with  land. 

71.  Throughout  the  district  have  there  been  many? — Yes.  About  1836,  1837,  or  1838 
they  were  very  numerous. 

72.  In  what  have  those  outrages  originated? — Invariably  in  land.  More  or  less  about 
land.  Quarrels  about  family  settlements  among  the  tenants,  or  the  putting  out  of  tenants 

73.  In  your  opinion  is  there  any  distinction  drawn  by  the  people  between  the  case  in 
which  a tenant  is  dispossessed  paying  a moderate  rent  and  owing  an  arrear,  and  the  case  of 
a tenant  dispossessed  without  owing  rent  or  under  circumstances  of  supposed  hardsliip  ?— 
I think  the  people  seem  very  much  alive  to  the  effects  of  these  matters ; and  there  is  a 
feeling,  different  in  the  one  case  from  the  other,  that  where  a tenant  has  been  fairly  treated 
and  the  landlord  has  acted  with  justice,  that  that  person’s  expulsion  would  not  cause  an 
outcry,  which  otherwise  would  have  led  to  a disturbance. 

74.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  make  any  suggestions  to  us? — There  is  one  sug- 
gestion. I believe  it  is  very  difficult  to  meddle  with  the  law.  I think  it  very  desirable 
that  either  the  landlord  or  the  agent  should  be  upon  the  spot.  With  respect  to  the  county 
cess,  it  is  a favourite  idea  to  put  it  upon  the  landlord.  I do  not  see  how  any  thing  would 
be  gained  by  that.  I know  in  some  cases  the  poor  rate  is  not  allowed  to  the  tenants,  and 
the  county  cess,  if  placed  upon  the  landlord,  would  be  attended  with  the  same  result  -f  it 
would  be  added  to  the  out-standing  arrears  owed  by  the  tenant.  It  would  be  an  advantage 
to  exempt  the  tenant  from  any  extra  demand  beside  the  rent ; but  you  cannot  do  it.  He 
has  extra  demands — he  has  his  own  clergyman  to  pay  ; and  knowing  he  has  the  county  cess 
to  pay,  which  is  not  a variable  sum,  but  about  3 s.  a year,  it  is  no  great  hardship.  With 
respect  to  tithes,  it  was  an  advantage  to  take  them  from  them,  but  I do  not  think  the 
county  cess  is  a parallel  case.  If  it  was  done  some  landlords  w'ould  exact  it  in  the  shape  of 
arrears  or  rent.  If  the  tenant  was  relieved  by  £2  or  £3  a year,  put  upon  the  landlord,  he 
would  most  unquestionably  say  to  the  tenant,  “ You  can  afford  to  pay  me  this  £3  additional.” 
Lord  Stanley  would  not  do  it,  and  his  tenants  would  get  the  advantage  of  it ; but  with 
other  landlords  it  might  not  be  so. 

75.  Do  you  find  that  the  landlord  has  put  the  tithe  upon  the  tenant-at-will? — No,  I 
should  think  not ; because  he  generally  pays  as  high  a rent  as  the  landlord  could  get.  That 
would  cause  a great  outcry. 

76.  Would  not  that  apply  to  the  county  cess  if  the  rent  was  as  high  as  it  could  be?— 
No ; there  is  no  outcry  against  the  county  cess.  There  was  an  outcry  against  tithes,  and 
perhaps  a reasonable  one.  They  benefit  by  the  county  cess,  and  they  have  some  voice  in 
its  imposition,  though  very  trifling. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Cornelius  Maher,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Ballynaclough.  I formerly  lived  in  Drumlara,  in  the  county 
of  Limerick. 

2.  Were  you  ejected  out  of  the  lands  of  Dnimlara  ? — I was. 

3.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  ejected  ? — I was  ejected  out  of  the  land  because  the  lease 
dropped. 

4.  Were  you  tenant  under  Mr.  Apjohn  ? — Yes. 

5.  T\  as  he  a tenant  under  Erasmus  Smith’s  Board  ? — Yes,  his  father  was,  and  he  got  a 
part  of  the  land. 

• j APiohn,s  ^ease  expire  ? — Yes ; and  the  occupying  tenants  understood  that  no 

middleman  was  to  have  the  land — it  was  said  so  by  the  agent. 

7.  Did  you  hear  him  say  so  ?— Yes,  often,  and  so  did  the  oth 
middleman  would  have  the  land. 

8.  Did  you  bid  for  the  land  ? Yes. 

9.  Did  the  other  tenants  bid  ? — Yes. 

the  board  ° °°^  ^ ? — ^r‘  APj°^n  himself,  except  all  those  who  hold  portions  under 

11.  Did  they  hold  more  than  you  ?— Yes ; thirty-two  acres  one  held. 

12.  Did  you  make  any  bidding  ? — Yes,  27s. 

13.  What  was  Mr.  Apjohn’s  bidding  ?— Twenty-four  shillings. 

but  lrf  hat  dld  the  °ther  t6naUtS  Their  land  was  good,  and  they  paid  29s.  all 

15.  Was  that  better  land  than  you  offered  for?— Yes. 

16.  What  was  the  rent  you  previously  paid  ?— Forty  shillings  the  acre. 

17.  How  was  the  rent  that  Mr.  Apjohn  paid  settled  ?— It  was  settled  by  valuation.  I 
iorgot  the  man  s name ; he  valued  1,800  acres  of  land. 

!n‘  2viy0U  kn0W  tlie  value  wllicl1  tlie  valuator  put  upon  the  land  ?— No. 
half-gale  ^ ^ ^ **  Mr’  AMohn  No»  not  a farthing,  except  the  running 

9?'  IT  P?7  ^ IT? e.did ; he  t00k  “J  <»»  potatoes. 

21.  What  did  he  take  them  for? — I do  not  know. 

22.  What  did  Mr.  Apjohn  do  when  he  got  the  land  ?— He  gaye  it  to  another  man,  and 

turned  me  out.  ° 

23.  What  does  that  man  pay  now  for  the  holding  ?— He  pays  over  £2  an  acre ; he-has 
something  more,  I belieye. 
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24.  Had  you  and  Mr.  Apjolin  any  difference  before  you  made  that  proposal  ?— No,  never 
till  that  time ; we  agreed  like  any  other  tenant  and  landlord. 

25.  When  Mr.  Apjohn  got  the  land,  what  did  he  do  with  you  in  the  first  instance  ?— He 
left  me  there  for  twelve  months  and  did  not  take  a halfpenny  of  rent,  and  there  were  three 
gales  due  before  he  took  any  proceedings,  and  he  served  me  with  a notice  to  quit ; and  he 
then  sent  and  took  the  rent  every  farthing,  and  would  not  give  me  any  writing  or  receipt, 
and  I memorialed  the  board,  and  he  sent  for  me  and  gave  me  a receipt.  I suppose  he  got 
some  charge  for  doing  it,  or  had  got  some  writing  from  the  board. 

26.  What  else  did  ho  do  ?— He  took  the  rent  and  followed  up  the  law,  and  put  me  out. 

27.  What  has  been  done  with  the  land  since  ?— lie  gave  it  to  another  man. 

28.  Does  he  occupy  any  of  the  land  himself  now  ?— Not  any  part  of  my  place;  he  holds 
some  other  place. 

29.  Did  he  take  any  more  land  himself  ?— Yes,  he  did ; and  he  has  stock  upon  it. 

30.  Where  does  Mr.  Apjolm  live  ?— About  six  miles  from  Limerick. 

31.  Who  is  the  agent  of  the  estate  ?— Mr.  Poe,  of  Ladborough,  near  Nenagh. 

32.  Who  has  got  your  land  ? — John  Maher. 

33.  What  relation  is  he  to  you  ? — He  is  my  brother. 

34.  Were  you  the  tenant  of  the  land  before,  or  was  he  the  tenant  ?— He  had  more 
land. 

35.  Was  your  father  alive  at  the  time  of  the  ejectment? No. 

36.  Did  you  pay  any  rent  to  Mr.  Apjohn? — Yes. 

37.  Have  you  got  his  receipt?— Yes,  I have,  at  home. 

38.  Is  J olm  Maher  the  person  named  with  you  in  the  notice  ?— Yes,  he  is ; his  and  my 
own  names  are  there. 

39.  Did  he  propose  for  the  land  ?— No,  lie  did  not : lie  did  not  propose  for  it— the  spot 
was  small. 

[ The.  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  William  M‘ Curtin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Within  one  mile  of  this  town,  at  Corrogmore. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

3.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ?— Fourteen  plantation  acres  of  land. 

4.  Do  you  hold  at  will,  or  by  lease  ? — By  lease. 

5.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  Is  improving  in  the  district? — Generally 
speaking,  I think  it  is ; but  there  aro  some  lands  in  a very  wretched  state. 

6.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ?— The  land  reaches  as 
high  as  £4  an  acre. 

7.  Is  that  immediately  adjoining  the  town? — Yes,  immediately  adjoining  the  town. 
There  is  land  let  at  £3,  and  £3  10s.,  and  some  at  50 s. 

8.  What  is  the  price  of  land,  not  town-parks  ? — Some  town-parks  go  as  high  as  £5.  I 
know  of  several  farms  that  go  as  high  as  £3  1 0.s\  an  acre,  not  town-parks ; they  are  generally 
grazing  land  at  that  high  rent. 

9.  Wliat  will  those  lands  graze  ? — On  an  average,  I should  say,  they  would  support  a 
cow  during  the  summer  season  ; an  acre  and  a half  will  keep  up  a cow  during  the  entire 
year  upon  such  land  as  that. 

10.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  rent  here  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — From 
one-half  to  two-thirds.  I have  been  a poor  law  guardian  and  I have  examined  it,  and  I have 
found  it  was  from  a half  to  two-thirds  of  the  rent  paid. 

11.  How  soon  is  the  rent  demanded? — Sometimes  immediately  after  it  is  due,  and  in  other 
cases  three  months  after.  There  are  four  gale  days,  November,  May,  March,  and  Michaelmas; 
the  rent  due  the  25th  of  March  and  the  1st  of  May  is  generally  paid  the  10th  of  July,  that 
is  the  day  it  is  expected.  The  Michaelmas  rent  and  the  November  rent  is  generally 
collected  the  10th  of  December,  which  is  a fair  day. 

12.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bills  ? — Except  in  the  case  of  a poor 
man,  or  middleman.  I do  not  think  men  of  independent  property  ever  join  their  tenants, 
but  the  tenants  arc  often  obliged  to  raise  money  upon  bills. 

13.  Do  they  depend  upon  local  usurers  or  loan  funds  for  the  payment  of  their  rent? — 
In  a great  measure. 

. *4.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  system  ? — The  rate  of  interest  paid  is  about  nine  per  cent, 
m our  banks  here.  If  they  have  recourse  to  loan  funds  they  do  not  get  much  money,  and 
m those  cases  the  interest  does  not  come  to  more  than  six  per  cent. ; but  if  they  are  obliged 
o apply  to  local  usurers  for  money  it  •would  exceed  that,  and  be  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve 
per  cent. 

15.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By  distress 
generally.  There  are  many  modes.  In  some  instances  they  process  them  by  civil  bill,  and 
m other  cases  they  are  distrained  and  their  cattle  disposed  of.  In  other  cases  it  is  enforced 
by  ejectment. 

17  Sliat  ^ mos^  usual  mode  of  proceeding  ? — By  distress. 

. . What  is  about  the  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant  ? — The  driver  is  generally  entitled  to  a 
certain  fee,  4s.  Qd.  upon  a seizure  from  each  tenant,  and  there  is  the  pound  expenditure. 

a tenant  is  obliged  to  take  them  out  of  the  possession  of  the  pound-keeper  without  the 
onsent  of  the  landlord,  he  must  enter  into  a certain  security  to  which  there  is  a stamp 

attached,  which  is  expensive. 
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18  Are  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  against  the  tenants  ?— Invariably  so.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  I believe  they  are.  There  may  be  some  good  men  who  do  not  call  for 
arrears,  but  I know  very  few  ot  them  in  my  knowledge. 

19.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  generally  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  A— I know 

of  no  instance  of  receipts  being  passed  to  tenants  unless  they  paid  up  the  full  gale,  and  in 
that  case  they  are  entitled,  we  consider,  to  a stamped  receipt.  Except  m that  case  there 
is  no  receipt.  There  is  an  entry  made  in  the  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  that  remains 
till  the  rest  is  paid  up.  . , , 

20.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will,  or  by  lease. — Ihey  hold  under  several 

classes.  They  hold  under  middlemen,  and  under  the  courts,  corporate  bodies,  and  eccle- 
siastical bodies,  and  so  on.  . 

21.  Under  which  class  are  they  most  comfortable? — Those  immediately  under  the 
courts  or  ecclesiastical  bodies  are  more  comfortable  than  those  living  under  the  imme- 
diate proprietors. 

22.  What  advantages  have  they  ?— They  have  the  advantage  that  the  court  generally 
takes  them  into  consideration,  which  the  immediate  agent  under  a proprietor  will  not,  and 
they  are  more  moderate  on  them  in  their  demands  for  rent. 

23.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  this  neighbourhood? — There  are 

several.  . 

24.  Generally  when  the  rents  are  set  too  high  do  they  find  any  difficulty  m getting  a 
reduction  ?— They  make  application  to  the  agent,  and  if  he  is  a humane  kind  man  he 
generally  makes  an  application  to  the  court,  and  gets  a reduction.  I have  heard  the  people 
holding  under  the  courts  generally  say  they  were  very  happy.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
ecclesiastical  property  in  the  country  too.  As  to  the  property  of  Erasmus  Smith,  the 
tenantry  on  that  are  very  happy,  except  those  alone  whore  middlemen  interfere  between 
the  guardians  and  the  working  tenantry. 

25.  How  is  the  land  let  under  the  board ; is  it  by  valuation  ? — I believe  it  is  held  by 
valuation.  There  has  been  a valuator  sent  among  the  tenantry.  In  this  neighbourhood 
there  was  a man  sent  to  look  at  it,  and  they  got  it  according  to  that  valuation. 

26.  Is  that  property  you  speak  of  near  the  town? — Yes,  immediately  in  the  town.  The 
old  town  and  the  school  of  William  Owen  is  a part  of  that  property.  It  is  out  of  that  fund 
that  the  school  here  is  supported. 

27.  Do  the  tenants  generally  in  the  district  hold  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease? — They 
hold  from  year  to  year  and  by  lease. 

28.  Which  is  most  general? — Latterly  the  tenure  is  from  year  to  year ; for  though  they 
have  leases  there  are  very  few  of  them  that  are  able  to  pay  up  their  rent  equal  to  their 
leases.  Though  he  has  a lease  it  is  no  protection  to  the  tenant,  for  he  can  scarcely  ever 
pay  it  up ; and  it  has  a very  ruinous  effect  upon  the  elective  franchise  of  the  countiy,  for 
such  parties  are  never  able  to  register  their  freeholds.  I do  not  know  of  any  part  of 
Ireland  where  the  lands  are  held  so  high  as  in  this  neighborhood.  Generally  the  lands 
are  good  and  fertile,  but  more  is  expected  from  the  land  than  it  is  able  to  pay. 

29.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — Yes,  there  has  been 
some  on  Lord  Hawarden’s  estate. 


30.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  in  the  world  ? — They  appear  to  be  very  comfortable,  and 
there  are  very  good  reasons  for  it,  for  an  extensive  farmer,  a man  of  capital,  will  always 
get  land  on  cheaper  terms  than  a working  man  will,  and  that  operates  in  his  favour. 

3 1 . Are  the  small  tenantry  becoming  better  off  in  the  world  ? — I should  say  not.  They 
have  been  brought  down  to  a very  low  ebb  the  last  few  years. 

32.  Are  the  labourers  improving? — Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  then-  situation. 
I have  known  in  this  harvest,  a very  prosperous  harvest,  men  employed  at  from  2s.  to  3s. 
a week  at  hard  harvest  labour,  and  very  happy  to  get  it  with  their  diet. 

33.  At  what  season  is  the  county  cess  collected  in  the  district? — It  is  levied  in  March 
and  August,  or  July  and  March,  and  generally  immediately  after  the  collector  looks  for  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  paid  till  the  coming  on  of  the  next  assizes. 

34.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — The  next  gale 
after  it  is  levied ; when  the  tenant  goes  forward  to  pay  his  rent,  if  he  has  his  poor  rate  ticket, 
it  is  generally  allowed. 

35.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed? — Yes,  repeatedly.  There 
aro  some  people  say  the  landlord  will  not  allow  more  than  one-half  of  it  whatever  the 
property  is  valued  at.  In  other  cases  they  are  not  allowed  at  all,  for  this  reason,  that 
their  land  is  rated  higher  than  the  rent  they  pay,  and  for  that  reason  the  landlord  considers 
himself  exonerated  from  paying  the  poor  rate. 

36.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — Nothing  particular.  One  of  the  great  grievances 
of  the  country  is,  that  the  landlord  is  entirely  exempt  from  the  county  cess,  for  I do  really 
think  it  would  be  justifiable  that  the  landlord  should  pay  a portion  of  the  county  cess,  for 
it  gives  them  as  much  as  it  does  the  tenants.  It  enhances  the  value  of  his  property  and 
estate ; and  another  good  effect  would  be,  that  landlords  attending  on  grand  juries  would 
not  be  so  apt  to  levy  the  heavy  cesses  they  do  if  they  had  to  pay  a portion  of  it. 

37.  If  the  landlord  is  charged  with  the  whole  of  the  county  cess,  is  there  not  a danger  that 
in  many  cases  lie  would  put  it  on  in  the  shape  of  rent  ? — In  all  probability  it  may  come  about 
so.  It  has  come  about  so ; in  every  instance  in  which  a reduction  has  been  made  it  has  come 
round  upon  the  tenants ; but  still,  in  the  meantime,  those  tenants  should  be  pi’otected.  I 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  try  to  put  it  upon  the  landlord.  It  would  be  an  imme* 
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diate  relief  to  the  working  tenant.  There  is  an  immense  tract  of  waste  land  in  this  country, 
near  this,  from  15,000  to  20,000  acres  of  wild  land.  There  is  an  immense  tract  of  moun- 
tain between  this  and  Nenagh ; the  breadth  is  fifteen  miles  and  the  length  is  thirty,  and 
though  it  is  partially  occupied  it  was  never  cultivated  to  the  extent  it  might  be. 

38.  How  is  it  occupied  ? — By  graziers  in  the  country.  Different  gentlemen  who  have  a 
right  in  it  rent  it  out  to  other  people. 

39.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  reclaim  it? — Not  any  that  I know  of.  The  people 
in  possession  make  partial  clearings  for  potato  gardens  for  their  own  use,  and  they  cultivate 
some  oats,  hut  it  is  not  carried  out  to  the  extent  it  might  he,  but  it  is  at  this  moment  the 
finest  mountain  in  the  world. 

40.  What  is  the  reason  it  is  not  carried  out? — I cannot  say.  It  is  the  property  of 
several  individuals.  They  have  never  come  to  an  understanding  about  bringing  it  under  a 
state  of  cultivation. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Cashel,  Monday,  30th  September,  1844. 

Major  Beresfonl  William  Shaw , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Caher. 

2.  You  are  the  resident  magistrate  of  Caher? — Yes. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  magistrate  there  ? — Since  April,  1 843. 

4.  Over  what  part  of  the  county  Tipperary  does  your  district  extend? — Over  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  taking  in  part  of  Waterford,  taking  in  Bally- 
poreen,  and  that  district  of  mountain  extending  into  the  county  of  Waterford,  as  far  as 
five  miles  beyond  Clonmel,  taking  the  whole  of  the  district  of  Knockmeiledown  moun- 
tains ; indeed  it  is  not  exactly  defined  where  the  district  terminates  in  the  mountain. 

5.  What  petty  sessions  are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  ? — I attend  three  petty  sessions 
at  Clonmel,  the  mayor’s  courts,  the  county  of  Waterford  sessions,  and  the  Tipperary  ses- 
sions held  at  Clonmel ; also  at  Fethard,  New  Inn,  Golden,  Caher,  Clogheen,  Ardfinnan,  and 
Ballyporeen. 

6.  Have  many  cases  of  agrarian  outrage  come  before  you  since  your  attendance  in  this 
district? — Not  latterly  a great  number;  but  there  is  a case  that  I ought  to  mention  that 
I am  afraid  will  cause  outrage  in  a short  time  close  to  New  Inn.  Mr.  O’Meagher,  a Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  and  a magistrate,  has  property  there.  There  is  a man  of  the  name  of 
Lanney,  who  had  fifty  acres  of  land  at  35s.  an  acre.  Last  winter  he  sent  Mr.  O’Meagher 
£140  rent,  and  he  sent  his  brother  to  try  to  make  some  arrangement  about  giving  up  the 
the  land,  and  Mr.  O’Meagher  consented,  from  his  own  wish,  to  give  him  £120  and  forgive  him 
the  rent  due.  This  was  all  arranged  with  the  agent,  and  the  man  signed  a deed  of  sur- 
render in  the  agent’s  presence,  and  gave  up  the  land  at  once.  After  a time  his  wife  came  to 
the  agent,  or  Mr.  O’Meagher,  and  said  that  she  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  to  let  her 
remain  in  the  yard  to  take  care  of  the  turf.  They  turned  every  thing  out  of  the  house,  and 
she  was  allowed  to  remain  .as  caretaker,  they  paying  her  6 d.  a week.  Two  nights  after  this  the 
man  went  and  entered  upon  the  ground  and  broke  open  the  house,  and  took  possession  of 
it,  and  he  is  in  possession  there  now.  I have  taken  informations  against  tho  man,  but  he 
has  threatened  Mr.  O’Moagher’s  life,  and  is  very  likely  to  take  it : he  has  sent  several 
threatening  notices.  A man  in  the  employment  of  this  man  was  fined  for  having  arms  in 
his  possession.  Eight  months  ago  Mr.  O’Meagher’s  postman  was  stopped  by  two  armed 
men,  and  they  gave  him  a threatening  notice  for  his  master. 

7.  Has  the  man  actually  received  the  money  ? — He  has  received  two  bills  for  the  money, 
which  he  keeps  ; he  did  not  actually  get  the  money,  but  two  bills. 

8.  Have  you  any  means  of  judging  of  the  feeling  of  the  country  generally  in  reference 
to  that  case  ? — I think  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  against  the  tenant,  judging  from  what 
I could  collect  of  the  feeling  of  the  people  at  the  petty  sessions,  when  the  man  was  prose- 
cuted for  the  trespass. 

9.  Is  there  any  other  case  in  the  same  neighbourhood  which  you  think  likely  to  lead  to 
agrarian  outrage  ? — Yes  ; the  case  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cooke,  of  Cordangan,  upon  land  close  to 
New  Inn.  He  had  not  been  paid  the  rent  for  two  years,  and  he  served  the  man  with  notice 
to  quit,  and  when  the  agent  went  after  six  months  to  take  possession,  the  man  was  absent ; 
he  thought,  he  had  taken  possession,  but  the  man  says  he  did  not  give  it  up,  and  he  has 
turned  all  the  land  into  a common,  and  has  got  all  the  cattle  of  the  country  in:  he  is  afraid 
to  keep  his  own  cattle  in  for  fear  they  should  be  seized  for  rent. 

10.  Possession  is  kept  against  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

1 1.  How  long  has  that  been  going  on? — Since  August  last. 

12.  Have  any  cases  of  trespass  upon  mountains  come  before  you  in  your  capacity  as 
resident  magistrate  ? — A great  number.  I have  got  a list  of  all  that  have  t alien  place  since 
I have  been  in  the  district. 

13.  Will  you  mention  to  the  commissioners  the  circumstances  under  which  those  cases 
are  brought  before  the  magistrates  ? — The  caretakers  summon  the  parties  to  appear. 

14.  What  is  the  value  of  the  trespass  ?— The  malicious  taking  of  the  covering  of  the 
mountain — I mean  turf  mould,  and  any  thing  they  can  turn  into  manure. 

15.  For  what  purpose  do  they  collect  it  ? — For  manure. 

16.  Do  they  hold  land  themselves  ? — A great  many  do  not ; a great  many  sell  it  when 
fhey  get  it  to  the  farmers. 

17.  How  are  they  paid  for  it  ? — Tenpence  for  each  car  load. 

Part  III.  2 0 2 


28 th  Sept.,  1844. 

851. 

Mr.  Wm.  M'Curtin. 


SOth  Sept.,  1844. 

852. 

Major  B.  W.  Shaw. 
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SOlh'Sept;  1844. 

852,. 

Major  B.  W.  Shaw. 


18.  Are  you  aware  whether  it  happens  frequently  that  they  get  potato  ground  for  it?— 

do  not  know.  „ , „ . . . x A.  . , . , 

19.  Can  the  farmers  be  ignorant  ot  the  source  from  which  that  article  comes  which  they 


so  buy  ? — Certainly  not. 

20.  Is  that  mountain  stuff  frequently  brought 


from  a considerable  distance? — Yes 


frT^what  sessions  are  those  cases  most  usually  brought  forward  ? — A great  number 
are  at  Clogheen  and  Ardfinnan  ; there  are  always  cases  at  Ardfinnan  and  Caber  : scarcely 
any  at  Fethard,  and  very  few  at  Clonmel. 

22.  Can  you  state  the  number? — From  April,  1843,  to  September,  1844.  Lord  Lismore 
had"230  cases,  on  which  there  were  221  convictions,  and  the  sum  awarded  for  the  whole 
was  £19  13s.  7 d. 

23.  Is  the  sum  so  awarded  usually  paid  ? — 1 es,  it  is  at  Clogheen  generally.  At  the  same 
sessions  Lord  Glengall  had  210  cases— 170  convictions;  the  sum  paid,  £18  15s.;  and  the 
clerk  says,  “ That  with  respect  to  the  time  of  the  trespass  commencing,  it  commenced  many 
many  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  petty  sessions;”  but  that  I have  no  means  of 
knowing.  At  the  Ardfinnan  petty  sessions  for  the  same  period,  I find  there  were  GTS 
cases,  334  convictions,  and  344  cases  dismissed.  Perhaps  it  is  necessary  to  explain  the 
cause  of  these  dismissals.  There  is  a disputed  mountain.  The  proprietors  of  this  mountain 
(through  themselves  or  through  then-  agents)  come  to  the  sessions  and  beg  the  magistrates 
to  punish  the  people  who  have  not  leave  in  writing  from  any  of  the  parties.  The  magis- 
trates thought  they  had  the  power  of  proceeding  upon  it ; but  three  months  ago  an  attorney 
made  an  objection,  and  said  that  the  property  was  disputed,  and  they  had  no  right  to 
interfere.  We  took  a law  opinion  upon  the  case,  and  they  said  the  attorney  was  right: 
and  we  have  since  had  to  dismiss  a great  many  of  these  cases.  At  the  petty  sessions  at 
Caher  there  were  553  cases  of  summons ; out  of  those,  279  convictions,  225  dismissed,  and 
19  no  appearance  ; the  amount  of  the  fines,  £22  12*.  4 d. 

24.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  number  of  people  committed  to  gaol  from  those  districts  ?— 
No,  I am  not,  but  I could  ascertain.  The  number  of  acquittals  is  accounted  for  by  the 
parties  employing  attorneys,  who  take  objections  to  any  defect — as  to  the  service  of  the 
summonses,  or  any  other  point. 

25.  Can  you  furnish  the  conunissioners  with  an  account  of  the  number  of  persons  com- 
mitted to  Clonmel  gaol  during  the  same  period? — I cannot  at  this  moment.  I will  forward 
it  to  the  commissioners. — [ Vide  Appendix,  No.  34.] 

26.  Can  you  say  whether  the  parties  guilty  of  these  trespasses  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  or  people  that  come  from  other  places  ? — They  arc  either  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
or  are  engaged  by  the  not  very  rich  farmers,  who  employ  them.  It  is  impossible  to  proceed 
against  the  master.  They  are  generally  the  servant  boys  who  have  been  convicted.  At 
the  petty  sessions  at  Ballyporcen  there  were  170  cases,  and  14  dismissed,  making  156 
convicted.  There  are  very  few  at  any  of  the  other  petty  sessions.  It  is  right  to  mention 
that  in  the  last  two  months  the  magistrates  have  increased  the  fine. 

27.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  ? — We  have  scarcely  had  time  to  judge  ; but  I think 
it  has  a little  diminished  the  number  of  cases.  There  were  fewer  at  Caher  the  last  day. 

28.  Do  you  know  the  costs  in  those  cases? — Two  sliilhiigs  are  the  costs — 1.?.  for  the 
summons  aud  service,  and  Is.  for  the  conviction.  An  information  in  all  cases  is  not  neces- 
sary. A complaint  on  oath  before  the  magistrate  signs  the  summons  is  necessary,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  have  an  information  at  all,  which  would  cost  another  shilling. 

29.  Have  those  trespasses  you  have  been  speaking  of  led  to  any  disturbances  ? — No,  none 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge. 

30.  What,  hi  general,  is  the  defence  made  by  the  people  ? — None  ; or  if  any,  that  it  was 
the  first  time. 

31.  Have  you  any  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  part  ies  set  up  any  sort  of  claim  of 
right  to  this,  or  are  they  aware  that  they  are  trespassers  ? — They  arc  aware  they  are  tres- 
passing, except  at  Ardfinnan,  where  they  have  been  dismissed,  and  where  there  is  a dispute 
between  the  proprietors. 

32.  Then  the  parties  who  commit  the  trespasses  do  not  do  it  upon  any  assumption  of 
right  ? — No  ; it  is  not  a common  holding.  Two  or  three  may  do  it  who  are  living  near. 

33.  Are  you  enabled  to  say  whether  these  trespasses  are  of  recent  date  ? — I am  not  able 
to  speak  myself,  having  been  but  a short  time  in  the  country ; but  from  inquiry,  I have 
learned  that  they  are  of  a very  long  standing.  No  one  knows  when  they  commenced. 

34.  Do  you  know  whether  this  system  of  proceeding  against  them  for  trespass  has  been 
of  very  long  standing? — There  is  one  petty  sessions  where  it  commenced  in  1829. 

35.  Are  you  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  punishment  inflicted  for  those  trespasses  has 
in  any  manner  operated  as  a check  ? — I do  not  think  it  has. 

36.  Can  you  state  whether  the  same  parties  are  summoned  a second  time  and  punished 
for  the  same  offence?— Yes,  repeatedly.  They  draw  500  loads  for  one  that  they  are  con- 
victed upon.  Beyond  Newcastle  you  see  the  road  crowded  with  carts  all  day. 

37.  Does  the  necessity  for  tins  kind  of  manure  arise,  in  your  opinion,  from  the  incapa- 
bility of  the  farmers  to  procure  it  elsewhere  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  arc  incapable  cf 
procuring  it,  if  they  went  the  proper  way  about  it;  but  they  have  not  the  manure,  and 
there  is  an  immense  pauper  population  under  this  moimtain  who  live  by  it. 

38.  Is  the  mountain  itself  of  a nature  that  by  the  application  of  much  capital  and  labour 
might  be  brought  into  cultivation  ?— I should  say  the  Knoclcmciledown  mountains  might.  I 
am  not  a judge  myself,  but  from  the  dry  appearance  of  the  mountain  I should  think  so. 
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39.  Can  you  state  whether  the  trespass  goes  on  when  any  portion  of  the  mountain  is 
enclosed,  upon  the  portion  so  enclosed? — No,  they  do  not  raise  tho  surface  where  the 
mountains  are  enclosed ; but  they  are  in  the  habit  of  cutting  the  trees,  and  stealing  a 
little  timber. 

[ The  iifitiiens  withdrew .] 


The  Reverend  John  Mackey,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  a parish  priest.  ? — Yes,  of  the  parish  of  Clonoulty,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — Five  years  since  April  last. 

3.  How  far  is  that  parish  from  Cashel  ? — It  conies  within  about  four  miles  of  Cashel ; 
part  of  it  is  ten  miles  from  Cashel. 

4.  Do  you  think  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  district? — I do. 

5.  In  what  particulars  ? — The  people  work  their  farms  in  general  better,  they  manure 
them  better,  and  they  arc  of  late  getting  into  draining  a good  deal. 

6.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — No,  there  are 
not ; there  is  one  in  Thurlcs,  but  tho  people  have  not  joined  it  from  my  parish. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  they  principally  use? — Lime  and  farm  manure. 

8.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — It  varies  a good  deal.  I may  say 
the  size  varies  from  about  six  acres  to  200. 

9.  Which  do  you  meet  with  most  generally  ? — l think  in  general  about  twenty-five  to 
thirty  acres. 

10.  Are  there  many  large  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — Yes,  there  are.  A good  deal 
of  the  parish  consists  of  pasture  land  : more  is  employed  in  fattening  than  in  dairies ; there 
is  some  of  it  arable  land  ; some  of  it  is  marshy  land,  which,  if  drained,  would  turn  to  good 
account ; more  of  it  is  mountain,  and  more  of  it  is  bog. 

1 1 . Do  you  consider  that  the  grazing  farms  are  increasing  in  number  ? — They  have  been, 
and  I think  they  continue  to  increase  in  number.  Of  late  years  I have  perceived  amongst 
the  farmers  a disposition  to  turn  every  acre  of  land  that  is  fit  for  grazing  into  grass. 

12.  Is  that  adopting  the  grazing  as  a portion  of  the  tillage  farm,  or  is  it  from  an  anxiety 
to  have  a farm  in  grass  ? — It  is  on  the  saving  principle.  They  think  they  are  at  less 
expense  by  having  it  under  grass  than  having  it  under  tillage. 

13.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  ? — The  landlord  fixes  every 
thing  ; it  is  more  by  the  will  of  the  landlords  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty.  The  tenants 
strive  to  get  the  land  reasonable,  but  whou  it  comes  to  be  decided,  the  landlord  sets  the 
sum,  and  the  tenant  has  to  pay  it,  or  turn  out. 

14.  Do  I understand  you  that  it  is  not  the  custom  to  ask  for  proposals? — No,  it  is  not 
latterly  ; I have  not  known  it  at  all.  The  rent  is  fixed  by  the  will  of  tho  landlord. 

15.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  by  tho  landlord  to  fix  the  rent  of  the  land? — 
His  agent ; sometimes  attorneys.  They  are  generally  attorneys,  or  gentlemen  who  have 
situations  under  the  courts,  that  fix  it. 

16.  Do  you  mean  that  the  agents  are  principally  attorneys  ? — Yes,  the  greater  part  of 
them  are. 

17.  Where  an  attorney  is  agent,  does  lie  generally  live  upon  the  property  ? — No,  they 
live  in  the  towns  near. 

IS.  Are  they  generally  Dublin  attorneys,  or  country  attorneys? — Not  so  often  Dublin 
attorneys  as  country  attorneys.  1 do  not  speak  so  much  of  my  own  parish,  but  I have 
known  that  tho  case  for  many  years. 

19.  What  proportion  docs  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I 
have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  proportion,  and  I think  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is 
about  two-thirds  of  the  value  ; in  some  cases  more,  and  some  less,  but  that  is  about  the  pro- 
portion. I have  taken  a good  deal  of  pains  to  ascertain  it,  and  have  considered  the  subject 
a good  deal  for  the  last  two  days. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  parish? — It  all  depends  upon 
the  landlord.  I know  good  land  let  for  20*.  and  for  35*.,  and  I have  known  some  landlords 
to  charge  £3  5*.  for  that  land.  It  all  depends  upon  the  kindness  of  the  landlord,  and  what 
he  wishes  to  charge  the  tenant  for  that  he  must  pay,  as  ho  has  no  place  to  go  to  otherwise. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — Some  landlords 
demand  it  very  soon.  The  general  practice  is,  to  have  the  one  gale  paid  before  auother 
comes  due.  Where  the  rents  are  very  high  of  late  they  have  been  obb'gecl  to  be  more 
indulgent.  The  tenants  cannot  clear  up  the  year’s  rent. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bills  among  the  small  farmers  ? — Yes,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  rent  is  so  paid.  They  go  to  a friend  and  got  him  to  raise  money 
npon  a bill  in  the  bank.  The  rent  is  called  for  before  they  have  the  means  of  payment,  and 
they  go  to  a friend,  and  get  him  to  raise  the  money  upon  a bill  at  the  bank,  and  they  then 
meet  the  bill  by  their  crops. 

23.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent? — 
That  is  prevailing  to  a groat  extent  in  the  country,  and  is  the  ruin  of  a great  many  tenants. 
I know  cases  where  twenty  per  cent,  has  been  paid. 

24.  Are  there  any  loan  funds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  you  reside?— No ; 
there  is  one  in  Tliurles,  and  also  in  Cashel. 

25.  What  has  been  their  effect  ? — I have  known  it  to  be  resorted  to  by  persons  in  my 
parish,  and  it  has  been  a relief  to  them  ; but  they  lose  a good  deal  of  time  in  sending  their 
little  portions  of  money  in  each  week,  besides  the  interest  of  the  money. 
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26  Wiat  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  the  recovery  of  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— By 
distress,  or  by  notice  to  quit.  If  they  do  not  pay  they  are  served  with  a notice  to  quit. 

27  Do  they  frequently  proceed  to  sell  the  distress  l Not  loi  the  last  two  years ; they 
did  heretofore,  but  not'  in  the  last  two  years.  They  used  to  impound  the  cattle,  and 
endeavour  to  extort  as  much  as  they  could  from  the  tenant,  but  they  yielded  in  the  end. 

2S.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  . A cs,  they  are 
for  a particular  gale  when  they  can  clear  up.  hut  when  they  cannot  the  agent  will  say,  when 
the  tenant  pays  a portion  of  tiis  rent,  £5,  £10,  £15,  or  £20,  “ I will  allow  the  man  so  much 
in  liis  rent,"  and  he  gives  a receipt  on  plain  paper.  I have  seen  that. 

09  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  immediately  from  the  landlord,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district '?— No  ; the  middlemen  are  disappearing  every  day. 

30.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood? — There  is  only 
one  in  my  district,  and  that  is  the  property  ot  a minor. 

31.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenants  upon  that  property,  compared  to  those  upon  other 
and  adjoining  properties ?— They  arc  distressed  enough;  the  rent  is  very  high,  and  the 
lands  are  subject  to  inundation  in  times  of  flood,  and  sometimes  they  suffer  very  severely, 
and  hence  they  are  not  able  to  meet  their  rents. 

32.  Is  there  any  thing  particular  in  the  management  of  that  property,  which  makes  the 
tenants  less  comfortable  ? — No,  for  they  consider  the  agent  a good  man,  and  a man  disposed 
to  do  what  he  can  ; hut  he  is  answerable  for  the  rent,  and  if  the  rents  were  made  lighter 
they  would  be  very  happy  under  him. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  throughout  the  district  hold  by  lease  or  at  will ! — Generally  at  will. 
There  have  been  no  leases  given  for  the  last  ten  years  scarcely. 

34.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants,  or  the  improvement  of  the  farms  ? — They  are  not  inclined  to  improve ; they  merely 
exert  themselves  for  the  rent,  and  say  that  they  can,  hut  they  are  not  inclined  to  build  or 
improve  as  they  otherwise  would  be.  ' I have  known  a case  that  occurred  lately,  during  the 
late  floods : it  happened  upon  Lord  Hawarden’s  estate.  The  river  ran  down  and  overflowed 
the  land ; the  people  said  to  the  tenant,  “ Why  did  you  not  hank  it,  and  save  yourself  from 
this  rain  ? ” “ What  is  the  use  of  doing  any  tiling  ? we  do  not  know  how  long  we  shall  be 
here  ?’’  That  was  the  answer  made. 

35.  Do  you  know  whether  any  application  was  made  to  Lord  Hawarden  at  that  time?— 
No,  they  have  not  made  any  application  lately.  They  considered  it  a hopeless  task  to  make 
any  application  to  him  of  late.  I have  known  them  make  applications,  and  he  refused.  I 
have  known  a man  hold  eight}'  acres  of  land ; he  is  living  in  one  of  the  most  miserable 
hovels,  not  fit  for  an  Indian  to  live  in  : he  had  a few  acres  of  wheat,  and  applied  to  the 
agent  for  a little  assistance  to  build  a haru,  that  he  might  thresh  his  own  corn,  but  lie  refused. 

36.  Was  the  rent  paid  up  in  that  case  ? — Yes,  the"  rent  was  paid  to  November ; the  May 
rent  is  not  yet  called  for. 

37.  Did  lie  hold  by  lease,  or  at  will? — I believe  Lord  Hawarden  has  nearly  9,000  acres 
upon  liis  estate,  without  including  Anmacarty  and  Parkstown,  and  on  that  property  there 
are  not  more  than  ten  or  eleven  leases,  for  he  has  never  given  a lease  since  he  succeeded 
to  the  estate,  upon  the  death  of  his  brother. 

38.  What  is  the  state  of  cultivation  upon  those  9,000  acres,  and  what  is  the  size  of  the 

farms  ? The  size  varies ; there  are  some  sixty  acres,  some  twenty,  some  thirty,  some 

forty. 

39.  Have  those  farmers  who  hold  those  lands  been  upon  them  for  any  time  ? — Yes,  a 
good  many  have  been  on  them  for  years ; some  have  been  born  on  them. 

40.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  have  desired  to  have  leases  ? — lie  would  not  give  any; 
it  is  well  known  he  would  not  give  any. 

41.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  had  applied  for  leases  ? — I believe  they  did  not  apply, 
and  the  reason  was  because  he  would  not  give  any.  Now,  for  example,  there  is  the  llev. 
Mr.  Croke,  who  laid  out  a large  sum  upon  a little  farm  under  him  ; he  farmed  it  upon  the 
understanding  that  he  was  to  get  a lease,  but  afterwards  he  would  not  get  it. 

42.  Upon  what  was  that  founded ; had  he  any  communication  with  the  agent  ? — Yes,  I 
understood  so. 

43.  With  the  present  agent? — Yes,  John  Stewart,  the  present  agent. 

44.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the  application  that  the  farmer  made  to  whom 
you  alluded,  to  get  assistance  for  his  barn  ? — He  simply  asked  would  he  give  him  some 
timber  or  lime.  In  some  instances  the  agent  does  give  timber  for  the  roof,  and  lime  when 
they  are  building  a house,  for  they  are  in  a wretched  state  ; and  when  they  are  striving  to 
build  a house,  he  will  give  them  some  timber  from  the  wood,  and  a few  barrels  of  lime. 

45.  How  far,  in  your  neighbourhood,  are  the  landlords  in  the  habit  of  assisting  the  tenants 
in  improving  their  farms  or  buildings  ? — I do  not  know'  of  any  one  who  gives  any  assistance 
with  this  exception.  I have  known  in  the  last  twelve  months  Mr.  Stewart,  Lord  Hawarden’s 
agent,  to  allow  one  man  £20  to  build  a house,  which  cost  him  over  £100;  and  I have  known 
another  case,  where  a person  building  a thatched  dwelling-house  got  fifteen  ban-els  of  lime 
and  some  timber  from  the  wood. 

46.  With  regard  to  the  properties  which  are  in  lease  in  your  parish,  are  there  any 
peculiar  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — Only  in  one  instance,  and  that  is  upon  the  property  oj 
Mr.  Edward  Penuefather,  of  Marlow.  The  tenants  are  bound  to  give  a man  and  a horse  and 
car,  whenever  he  may  call  upon  them  to  draw  home  his  harvest,  hay,  corn,  or  turf,  or  the 
like,  under  a penalty  of  £5,  to.be  recovered  in  the  same  way  that  the  rent  is  recovered. 

47.  Are  those  old  leases? — The  lease  has  been  made  over  twenty  years,  I should  think. 
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48.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  days’  work  required  ? — I have  known  a case  in  the  last 
month  where  one  of  my  parishioners  went  and  worked  for  him  three  days,  with  Iris  horse 
and  car,  and  he  was  not  satisfied ; he  was  furious  with  him  for  going  away  so  soon,  and  he 
said  he  had  rather  he  had  not  come  at  all. 

49.  Is  there  any  number  of  days  mentioned  in  the  lease  ? — No ; they  are,  whenever 
called  upon,  to  draw  home  his  hay,  corn,  and  the  like,  under  the  penalty  of  £5,  which  is 
to  be  recovered  in  the  same  way  as  the  rent. 

50.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  there  is  no  limitation  in  the  lease  ? — Yes,  I am  positive  of 
it.  I have  seen  the  lease,  and  have  read  it — “ whenever  called  upon”  are  the  words. 

51.  Does  Mr.  Pennefather  manage  his  own  property ?— Yes,  he  does;  it  is  about  three 
miles  from  this. 

52.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — No,  except  in  this 
way : when  a tenant  is  broken  down,  and  is  not  able  to  pay  the  rent  imposed  upon  him, 
and  can  hold  the  land  no  longer,  then  he  tries  to  find  out  a tenant  whom  the  landlord  may 
consider  a solvent  tenant,  and  to  get  a few  pounds  more  than  is  due  from  him ; he  clears 
off  the  arrear  due,  and  puts  the  difference  in  his  pocket,  and  goes  away. 

53.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  parish  ? — Oh  ! to  an  awful  extent. 

54.  Within  what  time  has  it  taken  place  ? — I am  aware  of  its  being  going  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  twenty-seven  years  under  Lord  Hawarden.  I lived  heretofore  upon  the 
bounds  of  Lord  Hawarden’s  estate,  and  his  conduct  was  so  notorious  that  he  was  the 
subject  of  conversation,  I am  sorry  to  say,  among  all  the  clergy  for  Iris  severity  to  the  poor 
tenants. 

55.  To  what  extent  has  it  been  carried  in  the  district? — I should  suppose  the  late  Lord 
Hawarden  had  not,  exclusive  of  the  wood,  more  than  500  acres  in  his  own  hands.  I believe 
the  present  lord  has  2,500  acres  in  his  own  hands ; he  has  at  Dundrum  2,368  statute  acres 
and  thirty  perches,  including  woods. 

56.  What  are  your  means  of  information  upon  this  subject  ? — It  is  obtained  out  of  his 
rent-roll,  which  was  got  out  of  one  of  the  courts  ; and  at  Clone,  in  my  parish,  he  has  taken 
lately  eighty-four  Irish  acres  one  rood  and  six  perches  into  his  own  hands. 

57.  What  number  of  tenants  held  directly  under  his  lordship  those  eighty-four  acres  ? — 
Those  eighty-four  acres  were  held  by  the  representatives  of  Darby  Mara,  and  these  tenants 
held  under  them.  Mara’s  title  became  extinct  last  May  twelvemonth,  and  on  the  1st  of 
July  he  turned  those  families  out. 

58.  Were  any  of  the  descendants  of  Darby  Mara  in  possession  ? — No,  they  were  not. 

59.  How  long  had  the  occupiers  been  resident  there  ? — One  of  them  sixty  years — James 
Devereux,  a man  so  much  respected  by  Lord  Hawarden  that  every  one  thought  he  would 
give  him  the  land  himself,  for  lie  scarcely  passed  his  door  that  he  did  not  call  in  to  see 
him  ; and  the  commissioners  will  he  able  to  judge  of  his  character  when  I tell  them  that 
old  Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  heretofore  Lord  llawarden’s  agent  before  he  took  the  Scotchman 
into  his  employment,  was  the  man  who  got  him  a farm  in  his  neighbourhood ; he  is  one  of 
the  best  conducted  men  I ever  knew.  I made  him  even  go  to  England  to  see  Lord 
Hawarden  after  he  was  turned  out,  before  they  levelled  his  house,  but  he  did  no  good, 
and  that  man  was  turned  out  after  all  the  money  he  had  paid  without  one  sixpence  of 
compensation. 

60.  What  steps  were  taken  to  turn  that  man  out,  and  what  did  Devereux  do  ? — The  title 
became  extinct,  the  lease  was  out,  and  the  tenants  in  being  went  to  Mr.  Stewart,  thinking 
that  they  would  be  left  in,  and  stating  that  they  were  ready  to  give  up  possession,  suppos- 
ing they  would  become  Lord  Hawarden’s  tenants.  Darby  Mara’s  representatives  said  they 
had  more  time,  and  the  agent  would  not  take  possession  till  the  1st  of  July,  and  then  he 
came,  accompanied  by  the  sheriff  and  the  police,  and  turned  the  people  out. 

61.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  what  took  place  between  the  agent  and  the  tenants 
or  under-tenants  ? — From  their  declaration  to  me  after  coming  from  Mr.  Stewart. 

62.  What  was  the  size  of  the  farms  of  those  men  who  were  turned  out  in  the  way  you 
have  stated  ? — There  were  four  of  them ; James  Devereux  had  about  thirty-nine  acres, 
another  man  about  twenty,  and  there  were  two  little  orphans  who  had  only  three  acres, 

. and  another  man  had  six  or  eight. 

63.  In  what  condition  wero  those  farms  at  the  time  ? — Devereux’s  farm  was  in  a very 
improved  condition.  On  the  24th  of  August,  1843, 1 was  present  when  they  were  levelling 
Devereux’s  offices,  and  Graves,  the  sportsman,  was  there.  The  poor  widow  began  to  cry, 
and  I was  never  more  affected  in  my  life.  I went  there  to  prevent  any  disturbance.  She 
said  she  gave  God  thanks  that  it  was  not  for  any  bad  conduct  they  were  so  treated — that 
Lord  Hawarden  should  give  her  and  her  husband  a good  character — that  her  children  were 
well  conducted,  and  never  mentioned  in  a court  of  law  or  petty  sessions — that  no  policeman 
ever  searched  her  house  for  a suspected  character,  or  for  one  of  her  sons,  and  said  they 
were  industrious.  “Yes,”  said  Graves,  “ they  were  industrious.  I have  often  shot  snipo 
upon  that  ground,  and  got  wet  feet,  and  they  have  made  it  as  dry  as  a bone  now.”  I said 
“ Yes,  and  they  have  their  reward — they  arc  turned  out  without  a penny  but  that  is  only 
a trifle  compared  to  other  things. 

64.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  houses? — Devereux’s  house  was  a comfortable 
thatched  house,  and  it  was  so  good  that  Lord  Hawarden  has  kept  the  house  up  for  the 
men  who  are  taking  care  of  the  farm.  I do  not  say  that  the  little  orphans’  house  was  so 
good,  or  Ryan’s. 

65.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  men  who  were  there  to  take  care  of  the  farm  ? — He 
has  these  men  living  there  to  take  care  of  the  stock. 
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30(/i  Sept.,  1844.  66:  You  have  stated  that  this  practice  of  consolidating  farms  has  gone  on  for  a con- 

siderable  period — can  you  detail  to  the  commissioners  tire  cases  of  consolidation  which 

853.  to  your  own  knowledge  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  townlands  in 
Rev.  John  Mackey.  y0Ur  parish  fr0m  which,  to  your  knowledge,  these  removals  have  taken  place  ?— Some 
were  removed  from  Clone,  in  my  parish,  and  some  from  Rossmore  and  Ballintemple,  in 
another  parish. 

67.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  townland  of  Clone  ? — Eighty-four  acres. 

68.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  other  townland,  Rossmore  and  Ballintemple? — That  I 
cannot  say ; it  is  not  in  my  parish. 

69.  Can  you  give  the  names  and  details  and  number  of  cases  which  have  occurred 
in  the  last  six  years? — Yes,  I can.  The  first  is  James  Devereux,  holding  thirty-nine 
acres  of  land ; the  next  Thomas  Dwyer,  lie  had  about  twenty  acres ; Honora  Widriff 
had  only  an  acre  and  a half,  herself  and  sister  and  a little  niece  that  she  had  there. 
A man  of  the  name  of  James  Ryan  held  the  difference  between  that  number  and  the  eighty- 
four  acres.  I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  accurately  as  to  the  number.  I 
give  the  amount  of  acres  from  memory.  I can  also  mention  another  (Richard  Lonay)  who 
was  turned  out.  He  resided  in  Clone.  He  was  not  turned  out.  at  the  same  time,  but  in 
the  year  1840 ; and  William  Gassey  was  turned  out  this  year. 

70.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  land  that  they  held? — Classey  had  only  a little  hut 
that  he  built  in  the  dyke.  A widow  of  the  name  of  Dwyer  allowed  him  to  hold  it  rent  free, 
hut  when  Lord  Hawarden  came  hi  he  charged  him  £2  a year  for  it.  Richard  Lonay  had 
about  three  acres ; he  is  now  in  the  poor-house. 

71.  Are  there  any  other  cases  which  have  occurred  in  your  parish  upon  Lord  Hawarden’s 
estate  in  the  last  six  years  ? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of.  in  fact  most  of  it  was  done 
before  I came  to  the  parish — most  of  the  extermination  took  place  before  that. 

72.  What  has  become  of  those  families? — Devereux  has  got  another  farm  through  the 
kindness  of  Mi-.  Cooper ; Dwyer  has  gone  back  to  his  poor  father ; the  widows  are  scattered 
about ; Lonay  is  in  the  poor-house.  I do  not  know  what  has  become  of  Ckssey ; he  was 
served  with  notice  to  quit,  and  having  no  legal  grounds  of  resistance  lie  took  a few  pounds 
and  went  off. 

73.  You  have  already  stated  that  Devereux  received  no  compensation — can  you  state 
whether  any  of  the  others  did  ? — I have  not  heard  that  the}'  did.  Devereux  was  entitled 
to  a portion  of  the  crop.  There  were  six  acres  of  potatoes,  and  lie  was  entitled  to  two- 
thirds  and  Lord  Hawarden  to  one-third;  and  he  was  obliged  to  agree  to  pay  £15  for  the 
one-third  of  the  potatoes  he  had  sown  and  manured  himself,  hut  ho  remonstrated  last  year. 
Some  of  the  potatoes  rotted  on  the  ground,  and  he  took  15s.  off  the  £15.  I was  speaking 
to  one  of  the  Witlriffs,  and  she  declared  to  me  that  she  got  £5,  hut  she  then  had  the  best 
half-acre  of  wheat  in  the  parish.  He  took  that,  and  I do  not  think  she  got  any  tiling  for  it. 

74.  Do  you  know  whether  Dwyer  got  any  thing  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  thing. 

75.  Or  Ryan? — Ryan  got  a few  acres  upon  another  portion  of  the  estate. 

76.  Did  Lonay  receive  any  thing? — No,  lie  is  in  the  poor-house,  lie  was  fighting  him 
for  some  time.  He  had  the  May  rent  paid  in  1839,  and  he  received  notice  to  quit.  He 
made  some  battle.  1 wrote  to  Mr.  Stewart,  entreating  him  not  to  turn  out  the  poor  man  and 
his  little  orphans,  but  he  would  not  listen  to  me.  The  man  fought  him  in  the  courts  some 
time ; and  Mr.  Stewart,  seeing  that  he  could  give  him  a little  annoyance — as  I saw  it  stated 
in  the  affidavit  made  by  Lonay— gave  him,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  £8. 

77.  In  what  situation  are  these  farms  now ; are  they  held  in  Lord  Hawarden’s  hands  ?— 
Yes,  in  one  farm. 

78.  Is  it  let  to  any  one? — No,  it  is  in  his  own  possession. 

79.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  cause  of  the  ejectment  of  the  first  four  people  you 
have  mentioned  ? — Then-  title  became  extinct. 

80.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  then-  being  ejected  ? — No,  I do  not. 

81.  Have  you  knowledge  enough  of  the  situation  of  the  land  to  know  whether  it  is 
now  in  a better  or  worse  state  than  it  was  before? — Taking  it  generally  it  is  better 
now,  because  it  has  been  manured  highly.  He  has  put  out  a great  deal  of  lime  upon  it. 

82.  You  have  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  estate  of  Lord  Hawarden  for  a 
considerable  period?— Yes.  I lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lord  Hawarden’s  property 
twenty  years  ago,  and  have  been  for  the  last  six  years  resident  upon  it. 

83.  During  that  period  has  any  considerable  portion  of  the  land  been  taken  into  his 
own  hand  by  Lord  Hawarden?— A very  considerable  part  of  it. 

84.  In  what  way  had  that  land  been  previously  occupied  ? — By  small  farmers  holding 
some  forty  and  some  twenty  acres. 

85.  Do  I understand  you  that  all  those  farmers  were  evicted  without  compensation  ? — 
A great  number  of  them. 

S6.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — I have  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  make  inquiries 
upon  the  subject,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  families  turned  out  by  Lord  Hawarden  in 
my  parish,  and  I can  say  on  my  oath,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  it  amounts  to  about 
240  hi  the  period  of  about  twenty-seven  years. 

87.  Can  you  state  how  many  of  that  number  were  persons  holding  farms  of  a greater 
extent  than  five  acres?— No,  I cannot  pretend  to  do  that,  and  I cannot  say  how  many 
got  compensation  or  how  many  did  not ; hut  I know  there  lias  been  great  contradic- 
tion upon  the  subject.  I have  reason  to  know  that  the  statements  upon  the  subject 
of  compensation  having  been  given  were  most  erroneous. 

88.  Was  the  land  which  was  occupied  by  these  people  afterwards  set  to  other  farmers. 
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or  is  it  in  the  occupation  of  the  proprietor  ? — It  was  set  to  other  farmers ; some  of  it  to 
Protestants  and  some  to  Catholics,  hut  a great  deal  has  been  taken  into  his  own  hands. 

89.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  as  they  are  now  let  ? — In  my  own  parish  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty,  and  some  twenty  acres. 

90.  Were  many  of  the  persons  who  got  these  farms  strangers;  did  they  come  from  a 
distance  ? — They  did.  I have  heard  instances  of  his  bringing  parties  from  the  north  and 
giving  them  farms. 

91.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  size  of  the  farms  before  the  consolidation?— Some  as 
low  as  three  or  four  acres,  and  some  as  low  as  an  acre  and  a half. 

92.  What  was  the  gross  amount  of  acres  upon  that  townland  ?— Something  better  than 
100  acres. 

93.  Did  all  the  holdings  which  were  condensed  range  as  low  as  four  acres  ?— I would 
not  say  that ; they  varied.  I have  that  only  from  the  poor  people  turned  out.  I was  not 
there  at  the  time,  but  the  poor  people  are  some  of  them  still  living. 

94.  Are  you  enabled  of  your  own  knowledge,  and  from  your  acquaintance  with  the 
district,  to  say  what  has  become  of  the  people  removed  from  the  lands  ?— Some  have  gone 
to  America ; some  died ; some  went  into  Cashel  and  Thurles  and  other  places ; some  removed 
into  little  cabins  in  other  parts  of  the  parish. 

95.  Do  many  of  them  receive  employment  upon  these  lands  in  the  capacity  of  labourers?— 
In  the  Dundrum  district  they  do— not  very  many ; but  in  my  district  there  is  very  litte 
Labour  going  on,  because  Lord  Hawarden  has  only  eighty-four  acres  in  his  possession. 

96.  When  they  came  to  Cashel  and  Thurles  and  other  towns,  were  they  living  in  the 
suburbs  of  those  towns  ? — Yes ; they  have  become  carmen  and  have  gone  into  different 
employments. 

97.  Is  their  condition  better  or  worse  than  it  was  ? — Infinitely  worse ; they  are  in  the 
greatest  poverty. 

98.  How  did  the  parties  who  went  to  America  get  the  means  of  going  there  ? — In  some 
cases  they  got  something  for  their  crop,  and  in  some  cases  they  got  some  compensation.  In 
some  cases  the  landlord  has  mistaken  the  sums  given  for  the  crops  for  compensation ; but 
he  did  give  very  great  compensation  in  some  cases. 

99.  Has  there  been  any  other  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  parish  ? — To  a very  trifling 
extent ; very  little,  indeed. 

100.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  in  the  district  still  continue? — No ; 
that  is  going  out  of  practice  entirely,  latterly. 

101.  Do  1 understand  that  this  system  of  the  consolidation  of  farms  is  pursued  when  the 
lease  expires  ? — It  has  been  pursued  up  to  this  time  by  Lord  Hawarden. 

102.  In  the  case  of  the  expiration  of  a lease  of  a middleman,  what  is  the  course  usually 
pursued  with  the  occupying  tenants? — The  occupying  tenants  keep  possession.  The 
practice  generally  is  for  the  landlord  to  acknowledge  them,  when  he  does  not  wish  to  clear 
them  oft’,  as  Lord  Hawarden  does.  They  are  doing  away  with  the  middlemen  as  a general 
practice,  and  receiving  the  tenants  in  occupation. 

10.3.  What  kind  of  holding  docs  that  extend  to ; on  what  sized  holding  is  it  the  practice  to 
retain  the  occupying  tenants  ? — I must  say  that  a great  many  of  the  landlords  seem  very- 
averse  to  clearing  away  ; they  have  compassion  on  the  poor — others  have  not.  I should 
say  that  there  are  as  many  for  sis  against  the  system  of  clearance.  I know  this,  that  on 
Lord  Clonmel's  property,  where  there  were  a number  of  tenants  under  a middleman,  the 
lease  expired,  and  the  agent  went  there,  and  gave  to  all  the  poor  tenants  the  holdings  they 
had,  and  he  gave  it  to  them  at  the  same  rent  as  he  charged  the  man  who  held  the  large 
portion  of  the  land : he  charges  305.  an  acre ; and  if  they  hold  a quarter  of  an  acre,  he 
charges  them  7 s.  6d. 

104.  Is  that  the  general  practice  ? — No ; they  are  more  inclined  to  put  them  out,  if  they 
can,  and  send  them  away  to  the  townB. 

105.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I think  they  are  rather  at  a stand  of  late  years.  A great 
many  of  them  are  keeping  their  ground.  I do  not  think  they  are  advancing. 

106.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry? — It  is  very  poor  and  wretched,  some 
of  them ; nineteen  out  of  twenty  are  in  distress. 

107.  What  is  their  ordinary  mode  of  living  ? — Their  food  is  generally  potatoes  and  milk, 
and  eggs,  and  a herring  now  and  then,  and  a bit  of  meat  once  a fortnight,  or  so. 

108.  Do  you  see  much  difference  in  the  mode  of  living,  upon  the  estates  where  the 
tenants  pay  a rack  rent,  and  where  they  pay  a moderate  rent  ? — Yes;  I have  known  persons 
living  under  a good  landlord,  and  paying  a moderate  rent,  holding  sixteen  acres,  living  as 
comfortable  as  a tenant  holding  sixty  acres,  under  a rack-renting  landlord.  On  Captain 
Matthew  Pennefather’s  estate  the  tenants  hold  fifteen  or  twenty  acres,  and  they  are  more 
comfortable  than  the  tenants  having  twice  that  number  of  acres  on  Lord  Hawarden’s 
estate. 

109.  Do  you  find  any  great  difference  in  the  mode  of  living  among  the  people  who  hold 
as  little  as  four  acres,  upon  different  estates  ? — No,  there  is  very  little  difference.  Some 
people  who  hold  four  or  five  or  six  acres  are  more  comfortable  than  others.  It  depends 
upon  their  tenure,  and  the  time  they  got  into  possession,  and  the  kindness  of  the  landlord. 

110.  Do  they  find  much  employment,  generally  speaking? — No  ; except  at  the  time  of 
setting  and  saving  the  crops,  employment  is  very  dull. 

111.  Is  there  not  a considerable  deal  of  employment  given  upon  the  land  which  Lord! 
Hawarden  farms  himself? — A good  deal  of  it  consists  of  grass  land,  He  has  persons  about 
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him  whom  he  constantly  employs ; and  when  tenants  are  in  arrear  he  generally  employs 
them  till  they  clear  off  the  arrears. 

112.  Is  the  employment  he  gives  to  a considerable  extent;  are  there' many  persons 
employed  in  one  way ‘or  other,  upon  the  land?— Ho  must  employ  a good  many.'  I have 
never  been  upon  his  place,  and  I cannot  say  the  exact  number  lie  employs  every  day.  He 
also  gets  a great  deal  of  work  done  for  nothing.  The  deputy  agent  will  go  round  to  the 
tenants  at  the  time  he  wants  to  draw  in  his  corn  or- hay,  or  draw  home  his  wood,  and  tell 
them  to  send  him  horses,  and  they  are  afraid  to  refuse. 

113.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  remuneration  is  paid  for  that  work  ? — I have  asked  the 
persons  and  they  told  me  they  got  nothing,  except  one.  meal;  they  got  their  breakfast  at 
home.  I saw  them  drawing  stone  when  Mr.  Stewart's  house  was  building,  and  they  got  no 
allowance  for  it. 

114.  Do  you  know  whether  they  got  any  allowance  in  their  rent? — I am  sure  they  did 
not ; and  when  they  were  cutting  down  timber  they  had  to  go  with  the  timber  to  Clonmel 
at  night. 

1 15.  Was  that  work  given  as  duty  work  under  their  lease  ? — There  is  no  lease.  The 
way  he  manages  with  them  is  this : when  one  of  them  makes  an  agreement  for  a farm, 
there  is  a book  in  which  he  writes  the  agreement,  but  they  have  nothing  to  show. 

116.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a portion  of  that  agreement  that  they  should  give  a 
day’s  work  ? — I have  often  asked  them  if  it  was  in  the  agreement,  and  they  have  said  there 
was  no  agreement,  and  that  they  never  got  any  compensation. 

117.  Your  information  is  derived  from  the  people  themselves? — Yes ; I know  also  that 
the  farmers  had  to  send  men  to  cut  down  afield  of  barley,  from  which  he  turned  Devereux ; 
and  they  were  afraid  to  refuse,  lest  they  should  be  distrained  for  the  rent. 

118.  Are  there  any  facts  relating  to  the  people  being  compelled  to  do  this  work  which 
you  could  bring  before  the  commissioners? — Yes,  I could  state  several;  but  the  people 
are  afraid  to  come  forward  to  prove  them. 

119.  Can  you  state  any  case  which  would  show  that  the  people  were  afraid  to  come 
forward  under  a feeling  of  terror? — Yes;  I could  state  the  case  of  a widow  who  had 
suffered  hardship,  and  who  came  to  me  this  morning.  I wished  to  bring  licr  case  forward, 
but  she  asked  me  did  1 wish  her  to  be  turned  upon  the  world. 

120.  Do  you  yourself  know  of  any  fact  having  occurred,  which  in  your  opinion  would 
justify  the  apprehension  that  these  poor  people  entertain  ? — In  regard  to  facts,  nothing  of 
the  kind  immediately  occurs  to  me,  for  the  people  are  so  cautious  they  avoid  to  do  any 
thing  to  displease  the  agent.  I have  asked  permission  of  several  of  them  to  state  the  facts 
of  their  case,  and  give  their  names,  and  they  one  and  all  declined  it,  and  would  not  give 
permission,  because  the  existence  of  their  families  depended  upon  it. 

121.  Do  you  mean  distinctly  to  state,  from  the  information  you  have  received,  that  you 
fully  believe  it  is  the  common  practice  to  call  upon  the  small  tenants  to  do  work  without 

Eayment? — Yes,  all  the  tenants;  even  the  tenants  with  forty  or  fifty  acres.  1 have  no 
esitation  in  stating  that. 

122.  Have  you  a class  of  labourers  in  this  district  contradistinguished  from  the  small 
farmers  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  mostly  starving,  a great  many  of  them. 

123.  Under  whom  do  they  in  general  hold  ? — They  hold  under  the  small  tenants,  whose 
treatment  of  them  is  often  outrageous.  Near  tho  little  villages  they  sometimes  take  a plot 
of  ground  for  a year,  and  build  a mud  cabin  upon  it. 

124.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — You  might  average  the 
whole  year  round  at  8 d.  a day.  It  is  higher  at  the  time  of  setting  and  saving  the  crops ; 
but  now  the  crop  is  set  and  saved  until  March  next,  you  can  get  men  from  is.  C d.  to  2s.  a 
week  and  their  diet. 

125.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — -Yes,  I am  sorry  to 
say  there  have.  There  was  a house  burnt  in  my  parish,  and  it  was  all  about  land— break- 
ing engagements  respecting  taking  laud.  All  the  outrages  in  the  country,  directly  or  indirectly 
are  connected  with  land. 

126.  Supposing  a party  .paying  a moderate  rent  owes  a large  arrear,  and  he  is  dispos- 
sessed for  the  non-payment  of  rent,  in  that  case  what  is  the  feeling  and  disposition  mani- 
fested by  the  people  ?— To  my  knowledge  there  is  very  little  feeling  for  a man  who  has 
the  land  for  the  value.  The  feeling  is  only  for  the  man  who  is  rack-rented  and  ill-treated. 

127.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ?— The  first  thing  I would 
suggest  is  to  change  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  give  the  tenant  some 
tenure  in  his  holding.  The  next  is  an  allowance  for  improvements  in  buildings,  or  making 
necessary  and  permanent  improvements  in  the  land. 

128.  In  case  the  landlord  and  tenant  differed  either  as  to  the  necessity  of  executing  these 
improvements,  or  as  to  the  allowance  to  he  made  for  them,  to  whom  would  you  propose  to 
refer  that  matter  ?— I would  propose  to  refer  it  to  a small  jury  consisting  of  four,  two 
appointed  by  each  party  : if  the  principle  was  once  established,  there  would  be  very  little 
difference  between  them,  when  the  tenant  had  the  power  to  call  for  compensation.  If  a 
tenant  asked  for  assistance  to  build  a barn  if  he  had  the  power  to  appeal  to  a jury,  there 
would  be  very  little  difference  between  them.  I would  also  have  a law  passed  to  put  down 
usury  in  the  country.  N umbers  are  beggared  by  the  interest  they  have  to  pay  to  get  money  to 
meet  their  rents.  Another  suggestion  I would  make  is,  not  to  have  any  agent  appointed  a 
magistrate;  who  has  not  property  in  the  county,  for  they  have  no  sympathy  with  the' poor 
people  when  they  have  no  property  in  the  county.  • When  they  are  driving  them  out  of 
^heir  houses,  they  can  haye  the  police  always  at  their  back,  and  when  that  man's* DevereuA 
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house  was  being  thrown  down,  Mr.  Stewart  ordered  out  the  police  from  three  districts,  to 
protect  his  men.  I do  not  think  that  the  police  ought  to  be  so  employed  ; and  is  it  not 
shameful  to  have  this  man,  Mr.  Stewart,  if  a turnip  is  taken  out  of  Lord  Hawarden’s  field, 
deciding  the  case  for  Lord  ITawarden  ? It  has  a great  effect  upon  the  people — they  have 
no  confidence  in  the  petty  sessions,  and  I should  recommend  the  establishment  of  a court 
of  arbitration  to  avoid  going  to  the  petty  sessions. 

129.  Have  you  resided  at  any  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baron  Pennefather  s proper- 
ty ? — Yes,  I resided  in  his  own  neighbourhood  over  twelve  years. 

130.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  that  property  ?— I think  as  to  the  condition- 
of  the  property,  it  is  in  a very  fair  state.  He  gets  the  fair  value  for  his  land  and  not  more, 
and  lie  does  not  require  more.  Knockgraffon  is  another  property,  and  there  they  are  com- 
fortable and  happy. 

131.  What  was  the  condition  of  that  property  when  he  acquired  it,  and  what  is  its  pre- 
sent state  ? — The  tenants  upon  that  property  were  in  a most  wretched  state.  At  the  time 
he  got  it,  they  held  the  land  of  a middleman.  When  Baron  Pennefather  became  the  pro- 
prietor, he  reduced  the  rent,  and  he  gave  them  every  encouragement  to  make  them 
comfortable.  At  the  time  he  took  it  it  was  in  fact  looked  at  with  scorn  by  every  one,  and 
the  people  were  so  factious  and  riotous,  there  was  nothing  but  firing  shots  at  night,  and 
agrarian  outrages,  and  now  they  are  as  peaceable  as  possible. 

132.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — To  the  kindness  and  consideration  of  Baron 
Pennefather.  He  assisted  those  who  remained,  and  those  who  could  not  remain  he  gave 
them  assistance  to  go  to  America. 

133.  Had  he  occasion  to  reduce  the  number  of  tenants  ? — He  had. 

134.  Did  they  go  away  of  their  own  accord  ? — The  people  that  had  nothing  at  all  upon 
the  land  lie  got  out  quietly,  when  lie  saw  they  were  not  skilful  or  industrious. 

133.  Did  he  experience  any  difficulty  in  removing  them,  or  did  he  create  any  dissatisfac- 
tion by  that  process  ?— No ; on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  man  more  beloved  by  the  people. 
He  rides  without  a servant  among  his  tenantry  at  any  time. 

13G.  In  the  parts  of  Tipperary  generally  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  is  it  your 
opinion  that  a landlord  acting  in  the  same  manner  where  it  was  necessary  to  remove  tenants, 
doing  it  cautiously  and  Considerately,  would  experience  any  great  difficulty  in  it  ? — Ho 
would  not  run  any  risk  of  being  injured ; but  it  is  so  difficult  to  get  a place  that  unless 
they  agree  to  emigrate,  they  do  not  like  to  leave  their  little  houses. 

137.  Supposing  means  were  provided  for  them  to  emigrate,  and  a location  secured  for 
them  in  the  colonies,  would  there  be  a willingness  to  emigrate  ? — A great  many  -would  go, 
but  a great  many  are  inclined  to  stay  at  home.  I have  no  doubt  that  many  would  be  found 
very  willing  to  go. 

135.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  smallest  number  of  acres  upon  which  a 
man  and  his  family  could  live  with  comfort  who  had  no  labour  to  depend  upon  ? — For  a 
man  to  be  really  comfortable,  I should  say  ten  acres.  I have  seen  some  who  had  good 
landlords  very  comfortable  on  six  acres,  I wish  also  to  mention,  that  there  are  some  land- 
lords who  will  not  allow  the  rent-charge,  though  they  have  no  right  to  withhold  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Avery  Jordan.,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Racecourse  Lodge,  near  Cashel. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  pretty  extensively  engaged  as  an  agent,  and  I 
farm  a good  deal  of  land. 

3.  To  what  extent  are  your  agencies  ? — I have  four  or  five  large  agencies,  amounting  to 
about  £20,000  a.  year,  comprising  among  others  Baron  Pennefather’s. 

4.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy? — I hold  myself  between  400  and  500  Irish 
acres. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with 
Knockgraffon,  Baron  Pennefather’s  estate. 

6.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  for  that  estate  ? — About  twenty  years. 

7.  Is  that  since  the  period  that  it  was  purchased  by  the  baron? — I have  been  agent  since 
the  baron  got  it ; and  I was  agent  to  it  before,  under  the  courts. 

8.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  property  when  the  baron  purchased  it?— Very  bad; 
the  tenants  were  in  a very  bad  state,  and  the  ground  poor. 

9.  Did  they  hold  in  general  direct  under  the  landlord,  or  were  there  many  middlemen 
on  the  property  ?— There  were  I believe  very  few  middlemen ; scarcely  any — veiy  few  at 
all  events. 

10.  Had  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  or  disturbances  upon  that  property  previous  to 
the  baron  having  purchased  it? — Yes,  indeed  there  was ; it  -was  a very  disturbed  part  of 
the  country. 

11.  Was  it  much  subdivided? — Yes,  it  Was  very  much. 

12.  What  generally  was  the  size  of  the  farms  at  that  period  ? — From  five  acres  I may  say. 
There  were  a great  number  of  little  farms  under  ten  acres,  and  very  few  farms  from  fifty  to 
sixty. 

13.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  now? — Very  greatly  recovered;  they  are  now 
generally  very  very  comfortable,  'compared  to  what  they  were. 

;J4j . S\‘  hat  hi  generally  the  sizp  pf  tho  Iqrge  ftrjus  ? — Generally,  I ehquld  think,  feonv  fifteen 
$ ^8*$?  wweg}  KJJR6  mvd  ^ 

. '■> --"y- ":b:  JESS 
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15  In  the  course  of  tile  improvements  upon  tile  property,  was  it  necessary  to  remove 
any  of  the  tenants  ?— Very  few.  Baron  Pennefather  encouraged  a good  many  of  them  to 
emigrate  arul  gave  them  large  sums  of  money  for  that  purpose  at  different  tmies ; but  very 


few  of  them  went. 

16.  What  became  of  most  ot  the  people  who  were  removed  l lliere  were  very  few 


removed.  ,,  . , , . , ,, 

17.  Have  the  farms  been  increased  at  all  since  the  baron  acquired  the  property  ?— Yes, 
a little.  He  purchased  some  small  tenants  out,  and  gave  it  to  others  who  held  land 

a^l°8.  Do  I understand  you,  that  the  increase  of  the  farms  has  been  at  different  times  as 
opportunities  occurred  ? — Yes. 

19.  Have  there  been  any  disturbances  within  the  last  few  years  upon  that  property  since 
it  has  been  remodelled  ? — No,  I believo  not. 

20.  Do  the  tenants  on  that  property  hold  it  in  general  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year?-. 
Most  of  them  from  year  to  year ; very  few  have  leases. 

21.  Does  the  mode  of  holding  make  any  difference  in  the  improvement  of  their  farms?— 
Not  under  such  a person  as  Baron  Pennetathcr.  They  are  all  perfectly  satisfied  he  will  not 
disturb  them  if  the  rents  are  paid.  They  are  quite  indifferent  whether  they  get  leases  or 


UUl. 

22.  What  is  the  system  which  Baron  Pennefather  has  pursued  m reference  to  improve- 
ments, cither  in  buildings  or  in  the  lands  of  those  tenants  ?— He  lias  given  money  to  a very 
considerable  amount  to  build  slated  houses ; and  purchased  lime,  and  purchased  iron 
ploughs,  and  iron  gates,  and  many  things  of  that  kind  to  a very  large  amount. 

23.  Does  he  make  advances  to  the  people  for  that  purpose,  or  give  them  credit  for  the 
amount  ? — He  allows  them  in  the  rent,  which  is  the  same. 

24.  Does  he  charge  any  per  centage  in  the  shape  of  addition  to  the  rent  for  the  money 
so  given? — He  sometimes  perhaps  adds  a mere  trifle  to  the  rent,  when  he  gives  them  the 
money  for  building ; hut  not  until  latterly.  He  gave  them  a great  deal  of  money,  and  he 
did  not  charge  any  thing  for  it  at  that  time. 

25.  When  he  gives  them  money  for  building  or  improving  the  land,  does  he  expect  any 
repayment  ? — Nothing  at  all. 

26.  Generally  throughout  the  district  what  is  the  course  pursued  upon  other  properties 
as  to  improvements ; does  the  landlord  assist  ? — In  some  instances,  not  many. 

27.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation ?— By  proposal 
on  the  properties  I am  concerned  in. 

28.  In  taking  in  those  proposals  is  any  preference  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant?— We 
only  take  in  proposals  where  the  tenant  has  been  already  ejected. 

29.  In  a case  in  which  you  have  no  intention  of  changing  the  tenants,  Iioav  is  the  amount 
of  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  valuation  or  how  ? — No  ; it  is  fixed  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant.  The  tenant  offers  a rent  and  the  landlord  generally  agrees  to  it. 

30.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  district? — From  40s.  to  50s.  an 
acre : in  very  few  instances  it  may  be  5s.  an  acre  more. 

31.  That  land  that  sets  at  50s.  an  acre,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  crop  you  expect  from 
it;  what  quantity  of  wheat  or  potatoes? — It  is  mostly  grazing  land. 

32.  What  would  you  expect  laud  of  that  kind  to  Iced  ? — It  would  feed  a good  cow  to 
an  acre,  and  perhaps  a sheep  along  with  it. 

33.  What  does  the  best  tillage  land  set  at  ? — From  40s.  to  50 s.  an  acre ; it  goes  as  high 
as  that. 


34.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer,  tilling  in  the  usual  manner,  in  an  average 
year  expect  from  land  set  at  50s.  ? — About  twelve  or  thirteen  barrels  to  the  Irish  acre, 
twenty  stones  to  the  barrel. 

35.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  from  it  ? — About  1 00  barrels  of  twenty- 
one  stones  to  the  barrel. 

36.  What  proportion  of  oats  would  you  expect  ? — From  twenty  to  twenty-two  barrels 
an  acre,  of  fourteen  stones. 

37.  What  proportion,  in  your  opinion,  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  in  this  union  ? — I cannot  well  answer  that  question ; the  poor  law  valuations  vary 
very  much. 

38.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — Wo  would  be  very 
well  pleased  if  we  got  it  six  months  after  it  became  due ; we  usually  ask  for  it  about 
three  or  four  months  after  it  becomes  due. 

39.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill? — It  is  sometimes  the  practice  when 
the  tenants  expect  that  the  corn  or  other  produce  they  have  will  rise,  to  request  the  land- 
lord or  agent  to  recommend  them  to  the  hank  for  two  or  three  months,  and  it  is  some- 
times done. 

40.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  the  payment  of  his 
rent  ? — They  sometimes  raise  money  at  these  petty  banks. 

41.  What  rate  of  interest  do  they  pay  for  it?— At  the  National  Bank  in  this  town  they 
charge  six  per  cent,  on  small  sums,  and  the  same  for  commission.  If  a man  wanted  £5  the 
interest  of  that  is  Is.  6d.,  and  they  charge  Is.  6d.  more  for  commission ; that  is  twelve  per 
cent.  According  as  the  sum  gets  higher  the  commission  is  less, 

. 42.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?■— By 
^istross,  if  any  there  is, 

43,  Do  t^ey  frequent]/  proceed  to  sell  the  distress  they  d«,  • - 
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44.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  finding  purchasers  for  it? — Very  often  there  is. 

45.  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  that  respect,  in  reference  to  the  properties  which  are 
supposed  to  be  low  set,  compared  to  others  thought  to  be  high  set,  when  it  became  neces- 
sary to  distrain  or  eject? — Yes,  there  is ; it  is  more  difficult  to  get  purchasers  where  the 
land  is  high  set. 

46.  Do  you  find  the  same  difficulty  in  regard  to  ejectments,  or  greater  ? — The  same  at 
least. 

47.  What  is  the  course  usually  adopted  here  in  reference  to  tenants-at-will  in  recover- 
ing rent  from  them  ? — I do  not  see  any  difference ; we  distrain  in  the  same  way. 

48.  What  is  the  usual  period  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — Mostly  September  or  November. 

49.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — In  very  few  instances. 

50.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  very 
frequently. 

51.  Under  what  circumstance? — If  a man  wants  to  dispose  of  a farm  he  finds  it  very 
easy  to  get  a purchaser  for  it. 

52.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlords? — Yes,  it  is ; they  cannot  prevent  it. 

53.  Does  it  prevail  in  reference  to  lands  held  at  will  ? — It  is  quite  a different  thing  if  a 
man  has  land  at  will ; he  cannot  dispose  of  it  in  that  way  without  the  consent  of  the  land- 
lord, and  the  landlord  will  not  consent  to  it  unless  a better  man  comes  in. 

54.  Does  that  often  take  place? — Yes,  it  does. 

55.  In  cases  where  tenants  have  been  turned  out,  is  it  usual  to  give  them  any  allow- 
ance for  their  improvements,  or  any  sum  of  money  to  assist  them  to  go  elsewhere  ? — If 
they  are  turned  out  by  ejectment  it  is  not  usual ; they  generally  owe  a great  deal  of 
rent — they  would  not  be  dispossessed  unless  they  were  greatly  in  arrears.  I know  there  is 
one  instance  that  has  occurred  upon  the  lands  of  Knockgraffon ; the  baron  turned  off  a 
tenant — we  could  get  no  rent,  and  he  told  him  if  he  would  take  his  family  to  America  he 
would  give  him  £20. 

56.  Is  he  likely  to  avail  himself  of  that  offer  ? — He  wanted  £60. 

57.  When  was  that  tenant  ejected  ? — A year  ago. 

58.  Was  the  land  let  to  another  ? — Yes. 

59.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  procuring  a tenant  ? — No,  not  much ; it  remained  some 
time  before  a tenant  came  to  bid  for  it,  but  a tenant  on  the  estate  took  it.  There  has  been 
no  disturbance  about  it  since. 

60.  In  that  case  was  there  any  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  mass  of  the  population  for 
the  ejected  tenant? — I think  there  was,  though  the  man  was  greatly  in  arrear  indeed. 

61.  Was  that  fact  known  generally  amongst  the  people? — 1 dare  say  it  was. 

62.  In  what  way  did  that  sympathy  show  itself? — By  the  people  saying  they  were  sorry 
for  the  poor  man  and  all  that ; but  he  richly  deserved  to  be  put  out  or  the  baron  would 
not  put  him  out.  But  they  were  so  much  in  arrears  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  that  he  wiped 
them  all  off, — they  owed  £5,000,  that  was  in  the  year  183S, — and  began  anew  with  them. 

63.  Was  there  any  increase  made  to  their  rent  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  giving  up 
their  arrears  ? — No. 

64.  Have  they  paid  pretty  punctually  since  ? — Yes,  they  are  something  more  regular 
certainly ; but  they  arc  getting  into  arrears  still,  notwithstanding  all  we  can  do  with  them. 

65.  Does  the  subdivision  or  subletting  of  farms  still  continue  on  that  estate  ? — No ; the 
baron  prevents  it  as  much  as  he  can. 

66.  How  does  he  prevent  it  ? — We  can  turn  them  out  if  they  attempt  it.  In  some 
instances  he  has  given,  I believe,  nearly  the  fee  of  the  land  to  get  rid  of  the  small  tenants. 
This  very  year  he  wanted  a bit  of  ground  for  a police  station,  and  there  was  a tenant  that 
had  five  acres,  and  he  gave  the  man  £100  in  cash,  besides  his  crops  upon  the  land,  to  give 
up  that  bit  of  ground. 

67.  What  would  that  land  set  at  ? — I believe  it  set  at  about  £2  an  acre. 

68.  It  was  set  at  that  to  the  tenant  ? — Yea,  about  that.  The  man  had  no  lease  at  all, 
and  the  crop  was  worth  £40  more  ; and  I do  believe  from  time  to  time  since  the  baron  has 
purchased  it,  he  has  given  the  tenants  at  least  between  £4,000  and  £5,000  to  build  houses 
and  make  improvements. 

69.  What  is  the  general  style  of  the  houses  that  are  building ; are  they  stone  and  lime 
and  slated  ? — Yes. 

70.  Does  he  require  the  houses  to  be  built  after  any  particular  plan  ? — No. 

7 1 . Does  he  require  the  plan  to  be  submitted  to  him  before  the  allowance  is  made  ? — 
They  generally  build  them  as  the  baron  directs,  and  they  are  very  comfortable  houses. 

72.  Generally  through  the  district,  is  the  subdividing  or  subletting  of  farms  at  present 
prevented? — If  they  are  tenants-at-will  the  landlord  has  the  power  to  put  them  out 
altogether  if  they  attempt  it. 

, 73.  Is  that  the  course  generally  pursued? — Yes,  it  is;  we  do  every  thing  we  can  to 
prevent  it. 

f4.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — Yes,  they  are  getting  richer  certainly ; where  the  land 
is  set  fairly  they  are  thriving.  The  very  large  farmers  on  the  baron’s  estate  are  getting  on 
much  better  than  the  small  ones. 

‘5,  With  respect  to  the  small  tenantry,  do  you  think  that  they  are  getting  on  at  all ?— • 
T-hey  are  better  than  when  the  baron  purchased  the  estate  first ; blit  still  they  have  pot 
capital  enough  to  till  their  lands  to  advantage, 
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76.  Generally  throughout  the  country,  do  you  think  that  the  tenantry  are  getting 
richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

77.  What  is  the  state  of  the  labourers  generally  throughout  the  country  ?— In  a misera- 
ble state,  indeed.  „ 1 

78.  Under  whom  do  they  in  general  hold  ?— They  have  miserable  huts,  and  from  the 
small  farmers  generally ; it  is  only  wonderful  how  they  have  patience  to  live  as  they  are 

79.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  their  cabins  and  potato  ground? — T suppose  from 

20 s.  to  30s.  a year  for  a little* bit  of  a hovel— a very  bad  house  ; and  the  potato  ground  is 
set  for  about  £10  an  acre  manured  and  all  for  them.  . 

SO.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  with  which  you  are.  connected?— 
No,  not  for  a considerable  time.  There  were  a few  shots  fired  into  my  own  house  very 
lately,  hut  there  was  nobody  shot ; we  do  not  mind  these  little  trifles. 

81.  Were  they  fired  into  your  house  in  such  a way  as  rather  to  frighten  you  than  to  do 
mischief?— Yes,  I think  it  was.  I was  not  at  home  that  night. 

82.  Were  any  of  your  family  at  home?— Yes;  but  the  shots  were  fired  into  the  hack 
room.  I believe  they  were  slugs.  I had  some  ejectments  served  some  time  before  that. 
I knew  if  they  wished  to  shoot  me,  or  injure  me,  they  could  do  it  very  easily ; but  I am  sure 
they  did  not  intend  to  do  me  any  injury. 

83.  What  principally  have  been  the  causes  of  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood?— 
Generally  about  land.  Where  a tenant  is  dispossessed,  people  are  afraid  to  come  forward  to 
take  the  land;  and  if  they  do,  their  life  is  in  danger. 

84.  Does  that  apply  equally  to  cases  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  as  for  other 
causes  ? — It  is  mostly  for  non-payment  of  reut. 

83.  Would  there  be  the  same  feeling  where  a party  was  ejected  for  the  non-payment  of 
a fair  rent  ? — Indeed,  I believe  there  would. 

86.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  district  ? — Something 
about,  I believe,  4.v.  an  acre  generally  the  county  cess  is  upon  us. 

87.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — Whenever 
they  produce  the  poor  rate  receipt,  on  paying  the  rent  we  allow  it. 

83.  Do  you  allow  it  them  out  of  the  first  rent  they  pay,  or  do  you  wait  for  the  payment 
of  the  gale  after  the  making  of  the  rate  ? — We  wait  for  the  payment  of  the  gale  after  the 
making'  of  the  rate. 

S9.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  that  you  believe  were  well  founded  of  its  not  being 
allowed  to  the  tenants  in  every  case  ? — No ; I believe  it  is  allowed  generally. 

90.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — No,  I hare 
not. 

\Th<i  witness  withdrew. ~\ 
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Michael  Doherty,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Cashel,  the  summer  half-year. 

2.  What  is  your  occunation  or  profession  ? — A barrister. 

3.  And  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians? — Yes;  and  treasurer  to  the  new  commis- 
sioners of  Cashel.  1 receive  their  rents. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted? — I am  acquainted  with 
almost  all  the.  country  as  to  some  particular  facts.  As  to  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
disturbances  of  the  country,  I have  had  opportunities,  in  my  profession,  of  knowing  a great- 
deal  about  it.-  I was  concerned  for  several  people  engaged  in  those  agrarian  offences,  and 
among  others  for  those  tried  for  the  murder  of  Cooper  aud  Wayland,  and  those  who  were 
to  be  tried  for  Mr.  Scully’s  murder. 

5.  What  generally  was  supposed  to  he  the  causes  of  those  murders  to  which  you  have 
alluded? — Unquestionably  the  causes  arose  from  the  desire  of  the  people  to  be  in  posses-, 
sion  of  land. 


6.  What. was  supposed  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Way- 

^ ^ ^ vvas  a dispute  about  land.  In  that  case  there  was  a conviction.  The  principal, 

Appendix B, No.  W.  P£osecu*or  'was  a man  of  the  name  of  Hickey — he  was  the  approver  ; he  was  tenant  to  Mr. 

Wayland  who  was  murdered.  He  stated  on  his  oath  that  he  owed  two  years’  rent,  and. 
there  was  what  was  called  a long  ejectment  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Wayland — namely, 
an  ejectment  where  a year’s  rent  is  owing.  There  were  two  years’  rent  due.  Mr.  Waylaud 
had  a habere,  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  and  while  it  was  so  he  sent  for  Hickey  and  told 
him  if  he  paid  him  one  year’s  rent  he  would  settle  with  him,  and  he  did  pay  a year’s  rent, 
which  was  £30,  and  having  received  that  he  then  executed  the  habere ; and  then  the  man 
was  asked,  “ Was  that  the  cause  of  getting  up  the  conspiracy  to  murder  him?”  he  said  it 
was — he  thought  it  too  bad  to  lose  the  land  and  the  money. 

7.  Did  it  appear  that  there  was  any  understanding  between  Mr.  Waylancl  and  Hickey, 
that  on  the  payment  of  the  sum  possession  was  not  to  be  taken  ? — Yes,  distinctly.  He  paid 
him  £30  upon  the  agreement  that  he  was  not  to  proceed  with  the  ejectment  at  all;  for 
usually  when  a settlement  is  made  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  of  that  kind,  it  is  that 
he  is  not  to  proceed  upon  the  ejectment  at  all,  for  he  cannot  proceed  on  it  if  he  receives 
the  whole  reut. 

8.  Had  he  any  lease  ?— Yes ; it  was  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  vent,  , 

. Will  ypq  relate  tfce  circumstances,  gs  nearly  as  yoq.  can,  relating  to  the  getting  W&. 

IjW.fcfep  til?  MfWi  If!* 
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bad  told  his  case  to  some  friends.  One  man  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  was  a dis- 
tant relation  of  Hickey’s,  and  the  other  man  was  well  known  to  be  a bad  character  in  the 
country,  ready  to  do  such  a tiling. 

10.  In  what  position  of  life  were  they? — Hickey,  the  man  executed,  was  a common  car- 
penter in  the  country,  and  the  other  man  executed,  Walsh,  was  a labourer. 

1 1.  Had  he  been  in  the  employment  of  Hickey  the  approver  ?— No.  Hickey  was  totally 
unconnected  with  the  man,  but  had  been  treated  by  Mr.  Wayland  in  the  way  I have 
stated. 

12.  Did  he  come  from  a distant  neighbourhood  ? — He  was  living  two  miles  off. 

13.  Was  he  a party  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  any  grudge  against  the  murdered 
individual  ?— Not  the  least  that  I ever  heard  of.  Walsh  was  a bad  character  and  a man 
known  to  keep  fire  arms,  and  who  was  known  to  be  a person  ready  for  a desperate  enter- 
prise ; and  such  people  are  to  be  found  every  where  in  fact— at  all  events  there  are  a good 
many  of  them  in  this  county,  and  where  a man  feels  aggrieved  he  usually  applies  to  one  of 
them,  either  through  himself  or  through  some  other  person  who  may  be  a relative  of  his." 
I would  not  wish  it  to  be  inferred  from  that  that  they  were  men  who  did  this  for  hire,  for 
not  only  did  it  appear  that  Hickey  had  not  paid  them  any  thing,  but  that  they  had  them- 
selves expended  a considerable  sum  for  their  station  in  life.  There  were  three  or  four 
meetings  at  a public  house  previously,  and  it  was  these  men  who  paid  for  the  drink 
they  had. 

14.  What  could  be  their  inducement  to  commit  this  act? — Hickey  was  a relation  of  the 
party  ejected ; and  between  Hickey  and  the  other  man,  Walsh,  and  two  others  who  have 
been  sworn  to  (but  not  since  taken)  to  have  been  parties,  there  was  a good  feeling ; they 
met  at  hurling  matches,  and  met  at  fairs,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  associating  together. 

15.  Did  Hickey,  the  tenant  of  Mr.  Wayland,  appear  to  be  cognizant  of  this  conspiracy? ' 

Decidedly ; and  it  was  upon  his  stating  the  case  to  the  other  Hickey  that  the  conspiracy  was 
formed ; and  he  was  present  at  the  meetings  and  swore  to  them  or  he  could  not  have 
convicted  them. 

16.  Did  he  appear  to  have  suggested  the  murder? — Yes;  certainly  he  told  his  case  to' 
these  men,  and  distinctly  asked  them  what  could  be  done  for  him. 

17.  Were  they  what  is  commonly  called  of  the  same  faction  ? — No ; there  has  not  been 
in  this  country  any  thing  for  a long  time  called  a faction,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  if  you 
mean  factions  who  fight  with  each  other. 

18.  What  was  the  condition  of  life  of  the  other  two  men  ? — They  were  also  day 
labourers. 

19.  Did  they  appear  to  have  any  particular  reason,  any  grudge,  to  instigate  them  to 
assist  in  the  conspiracy? — Not  the  least,  except  that  Hickey  was  a relation  to  the  party 
evicted,  and  the  other  parties  w7ere  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Hickey — they  were  his  com- 
panions. They  had  three  or  four  meetings — two  at  a hurling  match  and  one  on  a fail’  day 
in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  and  two  more,  by  appointment,  in  shebeen  houses. 

20.  Then  I understand  it  to  bo  your  opinion  that  there  was  no  interested  motive  con- 
nected with  the  murder,  further  than  the  fact  of  one  of  them  being  a relation  of  the  evicted 
tenant  ? — Not  the  least ; for  it  was  distinctly  sworn  that  so  far  from  their  getting  any  thing, 
they  paid  for  the  drink. 

21.  Nothing  in  relation  to  their  getting  a portion  of  the  land  ? — No. 

22.  Merely  righting  a friend  ? — Entirely. 

23.  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  criminal  matters  of  the  county,  do  you  consider 
that  a fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  these  outrages  have  been  got  up? — Yes, 
distinctly.  I have  been  for  six  years  at  the  bar,  and  there  has  not  been  a trial  relating  to 
an  outrage  of  that  kind  which  I was  not  concerned  in,  or  heard  all  the  circumstances  of. 
There  was  no  case  different  from  that.  I never  heard  any  word  of  a general  conspiracy. 

24.  You  have  not  given  any  reason  why  Mr.  Cooper  was  shot?- — He  was  shot  when  he 
was  with  Mr.  Wayland,  but  there  was  a conspiracy  to  shoot  Mr.'  Cooper,  and  a very  different 
set  of  men  employed. 

25.  Wliatwas  the  cause  of  that?— Tho  supposed  cause.  was,hcwas  agent  to  Erasmus  Smith’s 
school  estate,  and  had  lands  at  a place  called  Knockgrove,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of 
Tipperary  and  Limerick,  upon  the  bounds  of  Mr.  Darby  O’ Grady’s  demesne.  There  were 
two  men  of  the  name  of  Dwyer,  and  a man  of  the  name  of  Mara,  who  was  married  to  their 
sister— they  were  three  joint  tenants.  Two  of  them  paid  the  rent,  and  had  all  the  rent 
paid ; the  other  man  did  not,  and  he  was  in  debt  always.  There  was  an  ejectment  brought 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  quite  a usual  thing.  Mr.  Cooper  stated  if  they  let  the  eject- 
ment go  on  he  would  turn  out  this  man — that  he  would  eject  them  all,  and  give  the  entire 
land  to  the  two  industrious  men  who  paid  the  rent,  and  they  were  accordingly  evicted : 
and  when  they  were  all  three  evicted,  he  let  the  lands  to  Mr.  O’Grady.  It  was  stated,  as 
the  general  rumour  at  the  time,  that  it  was  owing  to  this  Mr.  Cooper  had  been  shot. 

26.  In  that  case  are  we  to  understand,  in  your  opinion,  that  the  cause  of  the  conspiracy 
to  shoot  Mr.  Cooper  was  the  impression  that  he  had  not  acted  fairly  by  those  people  ? — Yes. 

27.  That  he  had  deceived  them  ? — Yes. 

28.  With  respect  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Scully,  what  were  the  circumstances  ? — That  was 
a totally  different  case.-  He  had  the  name,  I do  not  know  how  justly,  of  being  an  extremely 
harsh  landlord ; but  the  immediate  act  of  oppression  that  occurred  just  before  his  murder 
was  about  con-acre  potatoes.  He  had  exceedingly  valuable  land  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  he  set  it  to  his  workmen  at  the  rate  of  £14  an  acre,  which  was  a very  exorbitant  rent 
to  pay,  and  £7  of  it  in  hand  j and  at  the  January  sessions  he  always  processed  them  for 
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29G  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

the  other  half,  at  least  he  did  it  this  year,  for  I was  here  in  court  when  it  came  before  Hr. 
Howley.  After  having  processed  them  and  obtained  the  decrees,  he  dug  the  potatoes,  and 
put  his  own  horses  to  them,  and  drew  them  out  in  the  road,  and  spilled  them  on  the  road, 
and  also  lot  liis  bullocks  into  the  held.  This  was  in  instances  where  a man  did  not  like  to 
take  Lis  potatoes  away.  T n 

29.  What  was  the  reason  for  their  not  taking  the  potatoes  ? — In  those  wet  seasons,  his 
land  being  very  rich  land,  the  crop  was  any  thing  hut  good. 

30.  In  Mr.  Scully's  case,  who  were  the  parties  by  whom  the  conspiracy  was  got  up  ?__i 
do  not  know.  The  way  1 came  to  know  the  circumstances  as  I state  them  now  is,  that 
there  were  persons  in  gaol,  and  I had  communications  with  their  attorney,  and  some  of 
their  friends.  I know  some  of  their  friends,  and  they  denied  to  me  and  every  one  else  that 
they  were  the  parties,  but  it  was  just  the  time  that  this  was  going  on  that  this  occurred. 

31.  And  in  your  opinion  the  facts  you  have  stated  were  the  cause  of  the  outrage?— 
There  were  other  causes ; he  had  evicted  at  least  thirty  families. 

32.  Had  they  been  evicted  recently  before  that  ? — There  was  a scene  of  warfare  going 
on  between  him  and  liis  tenants  for  a long  time. 

33.  Are  you  able  to  state  the  connexion,  or  whether  the  parties  who  concocted  the  con- 
spiracy against  Mr.  Cooper,  were  connected  in  any  degree  with  the  land  from  which  the 
tenant  was  dispossessed'?— I do  not  know,  or  whether  there  existed  any  conspiracy;  but  the 
report  was  after  the  murder  had  occurred  through  the  country,  and  believed  up  to  the 
time  of  the  trial,  that  it  was  the  parties  that  intended  to  shoot  Mr.  Cooper  shot  both.  That 
was  the  belief  through  the  country,  but  upon  the  trial  it  came  out  that  these  parties  had 
no  connexion  with  Mr.  Cooper.  But  with  regard  to  Mr.  Scully,  I stated  to  Mr.  Scully’s 
brother  once  or  twice,  from  information  I had  received,  that  he  was  in  danger ; that  I was 
aware  but  for  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  some  clergymen,  there  was_  such  a feeling 
against  him,  that  it  was  impossible  but  an  attempt  would  be  made  on  his  life. 

" 34.  Had  he  evicted  those  families  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — There  was  a Mr.  White, 
who  was  a middleman,  who  had  land  for  7.s.  an  acre.  Mr.  White  was  a poor  man : he 
used  to  receive  the  rent  from  the  tenants  and  not  pay  Mr.  Scully,  and  Mr.  Scully  brought  an 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

35.  But  the  occupying  tenants  had  paid  the  rent  to  Mr.  White  ? — Yes.  Then  during  the 
six  months  a part  of  these  tenants,  some,  four  or  five,  combined  and  made  up  rent,  and  they 
paid  this  deficiency  and  redeemed  the  land  for  the  middleman,  in  order  not  to  have  Mr. 
Scully  for  their  landlord. 

36.  Then,  how  did  it  happen  that  they  were  eventually  ejected  ? — They  had  redeemed 
after  he  ejected  them.  The  sheriff  was  there  and  a troop  of  soldioi-s.  Several  families  were  out 
in  hovels  in  a very  had  season.  In  the  harvest  he  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  for  the  rent 
on  the  lands  from  the  under-tenants,  and  he  had  the  greatest  possible  wish  to  get  Mr. 
White  out  of  the  land ; and  when  he  found  the  tenants  instead  of  assisting  him  assisted 
Mr.  White,  he  was  hard  with  the  tenants.  lie  was  an  extremely  stubborn  man,  and  fond  of 
his  own  opinion,  and  would  assert  it  at  any  risk ; and  went  armed  for,  I believe,  a year  pre- 
vious to  his  murder,  and  in  perfect  defiance  of  every  body,  went  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night.  He  went  out  the  very  night  he  was  fired  at.  The  shot  that  was  fired  at  him 
hit  him  in  the  cheek ; it  was  a leaden  spoon  which  lodged  in  his  mouth,  and  he  went  out 
to  look  for  them.  It  was  rather  owing  to  liis  extraordinary  spirit  of  resistance,  and  daring 
them,  that  the  murder  was  committed.  I know  Mr:  Scully  perfectly  well  myself,  and 
thought  him  far  from  unkind  or  unfeeling ; I thought  the  very  contrary. 

37.  Have  you  much  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  feeling  of  the  mass  of  the  population 
with  respect  to  cases  of  dispossession  of  land? — Very  much  indeed.  All  my  life  I have 
been  in  the  habit  more  or  less  of  mixing  with  the  people. 

38.  When  a tenant  is  dispossessed,  owing  a heavy  arrear,  and  paying  a moderate  rent, 
what  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  that  case  ? — They  think  there  is  a good  deal  of  exagge- 
ration generally  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  a man  owes,  and  then  there  is  a mistaken  feeling— 
it  generates  a mistaken  sympathy.  The  tenant,  when  telling  the  story  to  the  people,  does 
not  tell  the  amount ; and  it  is  owing  to  that  there  is  any  feeling  of  sympathy  for  persons 
in  those  cases.  I think  there  would  be  no  sympathy  at  all  if  the  state  of  facts  existed  as  I 
have  stated,  and  were  known. 

39.  You  have  spoken  of  a conspiracy  formed  by  parties  for  the  perpetration  of  these 
outrages : would  it  make  any  difference  in  the  possibility  of  getting  up  a conspiracy  whether 
the  complaint  of  the  party  was  well  founded? — Yes,  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  I do 
not  say  that  the  conspiracies  were  got  up  without  some  one  connected  with  one  of  the  parries 
being  concerned. 

40.  Would  it  make  any  difference  in  obtaining  the  aid  of  different  parties  in  these 
conspiracies,  whether  the  complaint  of  the  individual  was  a just  one  or  not? — Yes.  I think 
that  it  would,  the  greatest.  Supposing,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Scully,  that  the  actual  case  of 
the  party  complaining  was  not  well  founded,  but  he  had  the  name  in  the  country  of  being 
a very  oppressive  landlord,  that  would  be  the  principal  reason  with  the  conspirators  for 
joining  in  the  conspiracy.  With  respect  to  the  particular  case,  I have  no  means  of  knowing. 
I should  mention  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wayland,  that  his  brother  wrote  a letter  in  the  public 
papers  denying  this  statement,  and  stating  he  would  give  facts  to  contradict  the  testimony 
of  the  approver,  but  he  never  did  so  since. 

41.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  feeling  of  the  people,  in  your  opinion  is  there  any  great 
difficulty  or  danger,  upon  the  part  of  the  landlord,  in  dispossessing  a tenant  liable  to  a 
moderate  rent  and  owing  a heavy  arrear  ?— Not  the  least.  I should  not  hesitate  a moment 
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in  doing  it.  A great  deal  would  depend  upon  the  facts,  and  the  means  engaged  in  doiiw 
it,  I have  taken  it  for  granted  those  facts  are  well  known.  In  fact,  I know  of  Mr.  Jordan 
(the  last  witness)  doing  it.  I know  several  instances  of  parties  distraining  over  and  over 
and  over  again,  without  ever  being  molested  in  consequence  of  it. 

42.  Have  you  known  instances  of  his  ejecting  ? — Yes,  repeatedly.  I was  concerned  in 
two  or  three  instances  for  tenants  of  his,  who  were  turned  out,  and  tried  afterwards  for 
taking  forcible  possession.  1 he  man  had  a humane  character  through  the  comitry,  and  that 
was  a protection  to  him  ; and  he  just  acted  under  those  circumstances.  I should  say,  with 
regard  to  the  general  state  of  the  country  in  relation  to  this  matter,  that  what  facilitates 
in  a great  degree  these  agrarian  outrages  is  the  species  of  employment  given  by  the  farmers 
to  what  they  call  servant  boys ; these  servant  boys  generally  sleeping  in  out-houses,  and 
haring  ready  means  of  being  up  at  night,  and  going  out  when  they  please,  and  coming 
back  when  they  please,  and  not  being  subject  to  the  control  of  the  master. 

43.  When  you  say  that  these  outrages  principally  arise  out  of  land,  do  vou  mean  the 
manner  in  which  the  landlord  treats  his  tenants,  or  do  you  mean  disputes  between  the 
tenants  themselves  ?— In  every  case  where  agrarian  outrages  are  committed  upon  the  Land- 
lord, it  is  entirely  upon  a difference  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  There  are  other 
disputes  between  the  tenants.  Those  invariably  occur  upon  the  spot.  They  fight  it  out  till 
they  beat  each  other,  and  each  party  defends  himself.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  waylaying. 

44.  Where  revenge  is  taken  upon  a tenant  coming  in,  it  grows  out  of  disputes  between 
landlord  and  tenant  ? — Yes.  There  are  various  small  disputes  between  the  men  themselves 
as  to  gardens,  and  so  on,  and  they  usually  fight  it  out. 

45.  Is  there  any  particular  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  in  the  district  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  which  has  led  to  those  outrages  to  which  you  have  alluded?— -I 
could  not  exactly  say  the  particular  instances,  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  state  the  case 
of  one  landlord  with  which  I am  perfectly  acquainted  it  will  illustrate  it,  and  that  is  the 
case  of  Lord  Hawarden.  I was  concerned  for  the  Nation  newspaper  as  counsel,  and  I 
have  been  present  revising  the  affidavits  of  the  parties,  the  tenants  who  had  been  dispos- 
sessed, and  who  were  answering  affidavits  containing  his  lordship's  statements  in  respect 
to  the  letter  mitten  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davern.  The  accusation  in  the  Nation  against  Lord 
Hawarden  was,  that  the  clearance  system  was  carried  on  upon  his  lordship’s  estate— that 
was  the  broad  accusation,  and  that  the  demesne  from  being  400  acres  when  his  lordship 
became  entitled  to  the  property  was  now  3,000  acres.  By  the  demesne  I mean  that  which 
is  held  in  his  own  hands,  and  is  now  under  tillage.  I used  the  word  demesne  because  it 
was  the  word  used  in  the  letter  that  was  printed.  It  is  now  farmed  by  Mr.  Stewart  for  his 
lordship.  . Then  the  accusation  against  Lord  Hawarden  went  on  to  state  the  particular 
parties  evicted,  and  gave  the  names  of  those  parties,  as  many  of  them  as  could  he  had. 
Lord  Hawarden  stated  in  answer  to  it,  first,  broadly,  that  the  clearance  system  was  not 
carried  on.  Secondly,  he  went  into  the  case  of  every  tenant,  and  stated  that  they  went 
out  of  their  own  accord  and  upon  agreement,  that  he  gave  them  compensation,  and  ho 
mentioned  the  names  of  several — I.  mean  with  reference  to  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
names,  and  that  the  other  parties  did  not  live  on  the  estate.  Then  the  counsel  for  Mr, 
Duffy  directed  that  all  those  parties  should  he  got,  wherever  they  could  be,  and  a state- 
ment obtained  from  them,  and  it  is  their  statement  to  which  I wish  now  to  allude.  Those 
persons  then  stated,  in  every  instance,  that  the  compensation  which  they  got  was  for  the 
valuation  of  their  crops  upon  the  land  when  they  were  turned  out,  and  not  as  a compen- 
sation for  giving  up  their  farms.  They  admitted  the  fact  of  getting  money. 

4G.  W ere  they  entitled  to  those  crops  ? — They  left  the  land  in  J illy,  and  by  the  custom 
of  the  country  they  were  entitled  to  two-thirds  of  it,  and  it  was  those  two-thirds  for  which 
he  paid  them,  taking  the  rent  which  became  due  the  May  before  out  of  it.  They  were  all 
tenants  from  year  to  year,  and  were  served  with  notices  to  quit. 

47.  Were  they  immediate  tenants  under  his  lordship  ? — Yes,  he  had  been  dealing  with 
them.  Some  of  them  were  his  own  tenants,  and  some  his  under-tenants.  He  had  been 
dealing  with  them  for  years  in  that  way,  striking  out  their  farms — that  was  not  disputed. 
They  were  served  with  notice  to  quit,  and  civil  hill  ejectments  were  generally  pending ; 
and  then  when  the  tenants  could  not  defend  their  titie,  being  tenants  from  year  to  year, 
they  agreed — but  their  statement  was,  that  it  was  not  a voluntary  agreement  at  all,  but 
compulsory — -that  they  thought  it  better  to  take  what  he  allowed  them  for  their  crops  than 
to  go  away  without  them  at  all ; and  there  was  one  man  of  the  name  of  Lacy,  he  stated  he 
had  given  compensation  to  the  amount  of  £200  for  a farm  of  twenty  acres.  I mention 
that  man  because  he  produced  a written  agreement  between  him  and  Mr.  Stewart.  The 
written  agreement  stated  it  generally  to  be  an  agreement  for  the  crop  without  one  word 
as  to  giving  up  the  land  at  all.  That  agreement  was  put  in  evidence  in  his  affidavit  signed 
by  Mr.  Stewart  himself.  That  man  had  been  evicted  successively  from  four  farms  of  Lord 
•Hawarden's.  That  was  the  practice  pursued  on  the  estate,  to  go  from  a large  farm  to  a 
small  farm,  then  to  a smaller  again,  and  from  that  to  a smaller  again. 

48.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Only  from  seeing  the  affidavits,  and 
seeing  the  land.  I went  repeatedly  over  the  ground  where  the  villages  had  stood  and  saw 
them  green  fields. 

49.  Were  you  acquainted  with  those  farms  previously  to  the  dispossession  of  the 
™“t' — No,  no  more  than  seeing  small  villages  of  houses  which  have  now  disappeared.. 
1 did  not  know  it  till  I saw  this  evidence. 

5(b  What  sort  of  buildings  were  there  where  you  say  the  villages  were  ? — The  general 
description  of  ordinary  tenants’  houses, 
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51.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  laud  they  held  generally  in  the  villages  you  speak 
of? — They  varied. 

52.  What  was  the  lowest,  and  what  was  the  highest  ? — I should  say  that  100  acres  was 
the  highest,  and  they  went  down  to  one  acre,  or  half  an  acre. 

53.  Were  the  men  holding  100  acres  ejected? — Yes,  there  were  some. 

54.  When  did  this  take  place  ? — This  process  has  been  going  on  for  twenty  years. 

55.  Had  the  ejectments  which  were  connected  with  this  law  suit  reference  to  the  period 
of  twenty  years? — No ; the  ejectment  of  Lacy  occurred  in  the  year  1829.  They  were  all 
served  with  ejectment,  and  all  these  agreements  which  1 have  spoken  of  turned  out  to  be  not 
contradicting  him  as  to  the  facts,  after  notice  to  quit,  and  alter  ejectments  served  in’  the 
civil  bill  court. 

56.  Within  what  years  principally  did  these  ejectments,  occur? — Most  of  them  occurred 
between  1820  and  1830;  very  few  since. 

57.  When  you  speak  of  these  ejectments  do  you  include  under  those  the  cases  in  which 
the  tenants  were  changed  in  their  farms,  and  those  in  which  they  were  absolutely 
evicted? — There  were  very  few  evicted  at  all,  scarcely  any.  The  ejectment  was  served 
and  notice  to  quit  had  been  previously  given,  then  an  oiler  made,  and  they  would  take 
that  offer,  because,  they  said,  11  We  have  no  defence  to  make,  being  tenants  from  year  to 
year.” 

58.  Do  you  include  in  those  you  state  to  be  ejected  those  turned  out  and  those  who 
were  shifted  from  a large  farm  to  a small  one  ? — They  were  shifted  from  one  to  another 
till  they  were  removed  altogether.  There  were  three  men  of  the  name  of  Bryan  who  had 
been  successively  in  the  possession  of  four  farms  one  after  the  other.  The  number  that 
were  stated  appears  to  be  the  number  who  had  been  absolutely  evicted  finally.  A gentle- 
man of  the  name  of  Stewart,  the  uncle  to  the  present  agent,  was  agent  when  those  pro- 
ceedings began  first. 

59.  Are  you  able  to  state  what  has  become  of  those  parties  for  the  most  part  ? I have 

seen  several  of  them.  There  are  several  in  the  poor-house.  I was  in  the  poor-house  when 
the  attorney  was  taking  the  affidavits  of  three  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  gone  to  America, 
and  I think  ten  or  twelve  families  are  living  in  this  town  as  labourers.  They  are  living  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  about  the  bogs.  They  have  got  into  very  small  holdings  in  other 
places,  some  of  them. 

60.  What  number  of  affidavits  were  you  able  to  collect? — We  had  120  affidavits. 

61.  Was  there  much  discontent  expressed  at  the  time  by  the  people  who  were  ejected? 

I am  not  cognizant  of  the  fact.  The  statement  made  to  me  was,  that  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
principal  manager  of  the  estate,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  two  boys,  one  before  and  one 
behind  him,  on  the  horse  when  he  would  be  riding  through  the  country,  so  that  he  could 
not  be  killed  without  one  of  those  boys  being  shot. 

62.  Were  any  outrages  committed  in  consequence  of  those  proceedings  ?— Yes ; the 
present  Mr.  Stewart’s  life  has  been  repeatedly  attempted,  and  he  goes  about  with  policemen. 

63.  Did  those  clearances  go  on  in  Mr.  Cooper’s  time? — No;  every  single  person  who 
ever  gave  any  evidence,  or  spoke  of  the  matter  in  my  presence,  said  not. 

_ 64.  _ What  is  the  proportion  which  the  usual  setting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion, in  any  of  the  districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — 1 have  made  inquiries,  and 
gone  through  the  poor  law'  valuation  book,  with  the  view  of  answering  that  question,  and  I 
find  it  is  about  three-fourths  of  the  rent.  On  Lord  Hawardon’s  estate  the  valuation  is  less 
than  that ; it  is  rather  more  than  half  the  rent  paid.  The  land  is  valued  by  the  poor  law 
valuator  at  half  the  actual  rent  paid  to  Lord  Hawarden,  or  a little  more. 

65.  Were  any  directions  or  instructions  given  to  the  valuator  by  the  poor  law  guardians, 
as  to  the  mode  of  valuing  any  of  the  lands  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

. 66.  Was  any  alteration  made  by  the  poor  law  guardians  in  that  valuation  after  it  was 
given  in?  Yes,  there  was.  In  the  valuation  of  some  of  the  land  there  was  an  appeal  came 
before  the  guardians,  and  with  the  valuator’s  consent  it  was  taken  at  less  than  he  had  valued 
it  at ; there  was  a reduction  made  in  the  valuation. 

67.  W^  tliere  an7  reduction  made  in  the  valuation  of  the  same  land?— There  was  an 
application  made  by  one  of  Lord  Hawarden’s  own  tenants  afterwards,  not  in  reference  to 
the  amount  of  the  valuation,  but  in  consequence  of  some  inaccuracy.  There  was  no  appeal 
by  the  landlord,  because  Mr.  Stewart  charged  the  tenant  half  notwithstanding. 

68.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  what  he  charged?— Mr.  Stewart  was  an  ex-officio 
guardian,  appomted  by  the  magistrates  for.  one  year,  last  year;  and  I myself  in  the  last 
year,  when  1 was  not  chairman,,  made  a motion  for  a new  valuation  of  the  union,  upon  the 
ground  that  there  was  a reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  prices,  and  consequently  that  the 
land  should  be  valued  at  less ; the  result  of  which  would  be,  that  a greater  portion  of  the 
rate  would  be  thrown  upon  the  landlord,  who,  I understood,  by  law  was  the  party  that  the 
legislature  intended  should  hear  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  rate.  That'  was  subse- 
quently to  the  passing  of  the  new  Poor  Law  Act.  There  was  a guardian  present,  who 
stated  that  that  was  useless,  inasmuch  as  every  landlord  charged  the  half. 

69.  You  mean  that  he  allowed  the  tenants  only  one-half  of  the  rate  that  he  paid,  no 
matter  how  much  higher  the  rent  might  be  than  the  valuation  ?— Yes.  I stated  that  that 
was  contrary  to  law,  and  asked  who  it  was  that  did  it.  He  was  a guardian  from  the 
country,  Mr.  William  Pennefather ; his  brother  held  a farm  under  Lord  Hawarden,  and  he 
stated  that  it  was  Air.  Stewart.  I asked  him,  “ To  whom  Air.  Stewart  charged  it  ?”  and 
he  said,  “ To  Mr.  Byrne,”  who  was  a tenant  of  Lord  Hawarden,  and  a poor  law  guardian 
present,  Both  Mr,  Stewart  and  Mr.  Byrne  admitted  it,  and  Mr.  Stewart  stated  that  lie  did 
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it  as  well  where  the  tenant  was  valued  higher  than  his  rent  as  where  he  was  valued  lower 
than  his  rent,  and  that  he  did  it.  for  convenience.  lie  at  first  admitted  he  only  allowed 
half  the  rate  to  tenants  when  he  had  a right  to  allow  more,  but  when  he  was  entitled  to 
less  than  half  he  allowed  them  half,  and  he  did  it  for  convenience,  and  the  matter  ended 
there.  There  was  a notice  of  a motion  put  upon  the  books  for  the  guardians  to  say  that 
they  could  not  act  witli  a man  who  had  so  violated  the  law.  but  the  resolution  was  aban- 
doned upon  the  remonstrance  of  some  gentlemen  or  the  magistrates. 

70.  With  respect  to  the  lands  of  winch  you  arc  agent  in  the  neighbourhood,  what  propor- 
tion does  the  poor  law  valuation  bear  to  the  rent.'? — It  is  considerably  higher. 

71.  Do  the  tenants  hold  at  will  or  by  lease?— Some  hold  by  leases.  That  property  is 
circumstanced  differently  from  any  other,  in  consequence  of  being  so  long  disputed  in  the 
court  of  chancery.  It  is  the  only  property  I am  acquainted  with  where  hands  are  let  to 
tenants  at  a valuation. 

72.  What  class  of  persons  were  employed  to  value  them  ? — Both  were  farmers,  but  one 
in  a higher  rank  of  life  than  the  other.  The  tenants  appointed  a man  in  then  own  rank  of 
life,  and  the  town  commissioners  appointed  a man  in  their  own  rank  of  life. 

73.  Are  there  many  properties  held  under  the  courts  in  this  neighbourhood? Yes, 

there  are,  and  invariably,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  they  are  worse  off  than  any  other 
tenants. 

74.  What  do  you  consider  to  bo  the  cause  of  that? — The  uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  years  occurring  when  no  rent  is  charged  by  any  one ; then  arrears 
accumulating,  and  then  attempts  made  to  recover  them,  and  the  parties  being  then  dis- 
tressed. I know  an  instance  of  property  for  a long  time  disputed  at  Knockgraffon,  and  it 
was  in  the  most  disturbed  state  of  any  part  of  this  county.  1 remember  five  men,  brothers, 
being  killed  in  one  night,  and  it  was  a long  time  conceived  to  be  a desperate  attempt  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  that  land.  Baron  Pennefather  became  entitled  to  it  by  purchase. 
He  came  over  when  he  became  the  landlord,  and  entered  into  a new  agreement  with  the 
tenants,  and  gave  them  the  laud  for  the  value,  as  he  does  in  every  instance,  and  there  is 
not  a more  peaceable  and  contented  set  of  people  than  they  are.  I have  made  inquiries 
about  them  during  the  past  week,  and  went  to  the  neighbourhood  myself. 

75.  What  is  the  system  pursued  there? — Baron  Pennefather  is  there.  There  is  no 
particular  system  pursued  ; lie  has  a good  deal  of  land  round  the  town,  and  the  farmers 
are  comfortable  ; they  pay  a moderate  rent,  and  invariably  better  their  own  condition.  In 
this  country  there  is  no  system  pursued  by  the  farming  population  as  to  rotation  of 
crops,  or  the  improved  modes  of  agriculture. 

76.  What  is  the  system  generally  followed  with  respect  to  improvements  of  lands  or 
houses,  and  by  whom  are  they  made  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  estate  except  one  where 
any  system  is  pursued.  Baron  Pennefather  pays  half  the  costs  of  the  slates.  There  is  one 
estate  belonging  to  Mr.  St.  George,  and  certainly  they  are  by  far  the  most  comfortable  class 
of  tenantry  I know  of  any  where.  He  allows  them  for  their  improvements  in  houses, 
ditches,  hedges,  trees,  and  every  thing  of  that  Itind ; and  in  appearance  it  is  very  superior, 
beyond  any  tiling  at  all  in  the  neighbourhood. 

77.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland? — There  are  several.  I should  think  if 
such  a thing  could  ho  done  as  making  it  compulsory  upon  landlords  to  give  tenure,  it  would 
be  attended  with  the  greatest  imaginable  benefit. 

78.  Have  you  considered  in  wlmt  manner  that  conkl  be  carriod  into  effect? — Three- 
fourths  of  the  land  I know  is  hold  at  will.  The  landlords,  instead  of  processing  for  rent, 
when  rent  is  in  arrear,  always  have  recourse  to  notices  to  quit — the  object  being  not  to 
evict  the  tenant,  hut  to  make  him,  by  this  more  compulsory  mode,  pay  the  rent;  and  with 
tliiugs  in  so  unsettled  a state,  the  tenants  will  never  make  the  improvements  they  would  if 
they  had  a tenure  of  the  land,  and  had  an.  assurance  that  their  improvements  would  result 
to  then*  own  advantage. 

79.  Have  you  considered  in  what  manner  it  could  be  made  compidsory  upon  the  land- 
lords to  give  leases  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  easy.  The  law  makes  a two  year’s  tenancy 
compulsory  when  a man  is  allowed  in.  Making  an  agreement  for  a man  to  hold  from  year 
to  year  is  giving  him  a tenure  for  two  years  certain,  and  from  which  he  cannot  he  removed ; 
and  a short  act  of  Parliament  would  make  it  compulsory  that  the  tenure  should  last  seven, 
fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  if  the  amount  of  rent  was  paid ; and  the  amount  of  rent 
never  can  he  ascertained  so  satisfactorily  in  this  country  as  by  valuation  by  indifferent 
persons.  But  I am  quite  satisfied  that  land  never  can  be  brought  to  a fair  level  in  the 
market  here,  owing  to  the  very  great  desire  to  have  possession  of  it,  as  the  only  resource 
of  sustaining  life  -with  any  certainty ; and  I think  that  a man  would  offer  to  pay  three  times 
as  much  as  lie  would  be  able  to  pay  for  land  rather  than  lose  it,  which  would  ho  put  an  end 
to  by  a system  of  valuation,  and  a tenure  such  as  I have  mentioned,  lasting  for  a certain 
number  of  years.  The  distress  in  this  country  is  so  great,  that  in  this  town  a mau  would 
offer  any  amount  whatever  for  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  I know  in  this  town  several 
instances  where  as  many  as  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  ten  families  live  in  a single  house, 
very  often  without  a door  between  the  different  apartments  where  the  families  live,  and 
without  a blanket  among  them  all.  I remember  myself  the  year  when  the  cholera 
prevailed  here  ; and  being  a member  of  the  Board  of  Health,  visiting  every  house  in  one 
Jl-for,  and  finding  in  one  single  house  seventy-six  people  among  whom  there  was  not  a 

80.  Was  that  house  more  than  one  story  high  ? — I think  it  was  three  small  stories, 
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There  were  several  houses  let  in  that  way,  at  a rent  of  lrf.,  2d.,  and  3d.  a week  for  each 

person^i^t  ^ ^ meang  of  supp0rt  0f  those  people  who  live  in  that  way  ?— The  principal 
support  is  a species  of  theft ; they  go  out  into  the  farmers’  places  and  procure  wheaten 
and  the  oaten  stubble : they  have  opposite  their  doors  (and  it  is  the  only  means  they  have 
of  sustaining  nature)  a pool  of  putrid  water,  into  which  they  throw  these  stubbles,  and  they 
get  bog  stuff  by  ass  loads,  when  they  can  get  5 d,  or  6d.,  and  throw  it  down  into  this  place 
to  make  a manure,  and  they  get  a free  crop  from  the  farmer  for  this  manure,  and  they  live 
upon  that.  I have  men  working  myself  for  6d.  a day  and  their  diet.  The  wages  of  men 
without  then-  diet  is  10&  a day," and  potatoes  are  now  4 d.  a stone,  so  that  a man  would 
expend  actually  in  potatoes  alone  Is.  in  a day;  a man  and  his  wife  and  two  children,  the 
least  they  could  have  for  any  meal  would  be  a stone  of  potatoes  : and  I certainly  think  that 
the  state  of  society  is  not  only  bad.  in  the  miserable  condition  of  the  people,  but  it  has  the 
worst  possible  tendency.  The  children  of  these  poor  people,  instead  ot  being  at  school, 
are  morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  procuring  these  stubbles 
to  enable  them  to  live. 

82.  Would  the  measure  you  have  suggested  of  leases,  and  a valuation  of  land,  have  any 
direct  effect  upon  that  class  of  the  population  ? — No  ; but  it  would  have  an  eff  ect  in  this 
way— that  if  the  farmers  were  better  off,  they  would  unquestionably  give  the  people  more 
employment ; they  have  now  10cZ.  a day, — that  is  owing  to  the  works  carrying  on  by  the 
commissioners,  otherwise  nine-tenths  of  them  would  be  totally  unemployed. 

83.  Is  there  a disposition  among  the  people  to  emigrate  ?— Yes,  of  course  there  is,  if  they 
had  the  means. 

84.  Without  expressing  any  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  a gentleman  holding  a good 
deal  of  land  in  his  own  hands  or  not,  would  there  be  more  or  less  employment  given  by 
a gentleman  holding  that  land  in  his  own  hands,  than  by  its  being  held  by  industrious  par- 
ties iu  twenty  or  thirty  acres'? — Much  more  so  by  the  farmers.  I can  state  satisfactorily 
how  that  would  appear.  Suppose  a farm  of  100  acres,  and  that  were  divided  among  five 
families,  and  suppose  .a  farm  of  1 00  acres  held  by  one  man,  1 should  say  that  he  would 
cultivate  that  farm  with  an  average  of  ten  men  every  day  in  the  year,  and  three  horses,  in 
the  usual  and  ordinary  mode  of  cultivation.  Suppose  it  divided  among  five  families,  a 
farmer  and  his  sons  and  his  servant  boys — all  taken  together  would  amount  to  fifty  people 
including  their  own  families  and  the  labourers  employed. 

85.  I did  not  ask  whether  there  would  bo  more  people  employed,  including  the  families 
of  the  farmers,  but  whether  this  class  of  the  population  would  be  more  employed  ? — Yes, 
there  would  be  the  men  who  had  the  land ; it  is  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  because  these 
farmers’  men  expelled  would  be  reduced  to  the  ehiss  of  labourers. 

86.  Are  there  any  persons  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  of  a class  sub- 
sisting partly  by  labour  and  partly  by  land  ? — Yea,  there  arc,  and  in  general  they  are 
rather  more  comfortable  than  the  class  having  so  small  a quantity  of  land.  I know  several 
of  them,  and  as  a suggestion,  I would  say  that  the  more  the  land  was  subdivided,  the  more 
comfortable  the  people  would  be,  if  the  improved  system  of  agriculture  was  introduced. 

87.  Upon  what  extent  of  ground  could  a small  farmer  support  his  family  and  pay  a 
moderate  rent,  depending  alone  upon  his  farm  ? — I think  a small  farmer  could  do  it  upon 
between  seven  and  ten  acres  Irish.  I think  it  would  depend  greatly  upon  the  quality  of 
the  land — one  acre  may  be  able  to  produce  as  much,  and  with  much  less  labour  than  three 
other  acres ; but  of  land  that  would  let  for  40s.  the  Irish  acre,  seven  acres  -would  be  suffi- 
cient, and  I certainly  think  there  could  be  more  than  ample  employment  for  the  entire 
population  in  that  way,  were  such  a system  general. 

88.  Do  you  find  that  the  small  holder  is  more  or  less  comfortable  than  the  large 
farmer  ? — The  general  average  quantity  now  is  about  thirty  acres — from  that  to  twenty  is 
the  worst  of  all.  "Where  they  are  lower  they  have  less  rent  to  pay,  and  where  the  land  is  ot 
any  quality,  the  tenants  are  more  comfortable ; but  where  the  land  is  bad,  the  larger  the 
farm  the  easier  it  is  for  a man  to  live. 

89.  Do  you  consider  that  the  holding  of  400  or  500  acres  by  a tenant  with  capital  is  or 
is  not  an  advantageous  mode  for  the  country  ? — In  general  when  they  hold  in  that  way 
they  have  capital,  and  in  the  existing  state  of  things  that  is  unquestionably  the  best  for 
the  country,  themselves  and  the  landlords,  but  I do  not  think  it  by  any  means  the  best  for 
the  large  population  of  the  country ; it  is  that  which  actually  excludes  them  from  labour. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  grazing  upon  such  large  farms,  by  which  means  an  immense  num- 
ber of  people  are  thrown  out  of  employment. 

90.  What  sized  farm  renders  a farmer  most  comfortable  in  your  opinion  ? — I should  say 
one  of  forty  acres ; but  even  lower  than  seven  acres  you  will  find  some  of  them  very  com- 
fortable. The  farmers  of  thirty  acres  aro  a separate  class  from  those  of  ten — the  farmers 
of  ten  acres  generally  work  also  for  their  hire ; they  have  all  means  of  subsistence  from 
land,  but  they  are  a distinct  class  in  society  from  the  farmer  of  thirty  acres. 

91.  Then  if  I understand  you  right,  you  would  prefer,  as  far  as  skill  and  comfort  weie 
concerned,  from  forty  acres  down  to  ten? — Yes ; those  holding  ten  being  a different  class 
of  men,  and  increasing  a man  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  does  not  do  any  good.  There  is 
another  nobleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  Lord  Glengall,  whose  tenantry  are  very  miserable. 
There  have  not  been  so  many  evictions  there,  but  he  treats  them  as  to  the  payment  ot  ren 
as  harshly  as  possible,  and  I should  say  as  a general  principle,  as  well  as  in  liis  case,  t a 
nothing  can  be  worse  for  an  estate  than  having  an  attorney  connected  with  it., 
mention  attorneys,  of  course  there  are  as  good  men  in  that  as  any  other  profession  1 
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affords  a temptation  to  a man  to  make  money  by  instituting  law  proceedings,  and  it  is 
exemplified  in  the  management  of  Lord  Glengall’s  property.  He  has  a law  agent,  and  a 
land  agent,  and  there  is  a notice  put  up  in  the  post-office  window  of  the  town  of  Caber.  I 
saw  it  myself  there.  About  the  i Oth  of  November;  tins  notice  is  posted  for  the  November 
rent,  or  the  gale  falling  due  at  this  season  of  the  year.  There  is  a particular  day  named, 
when  they  are  to  come  in  to  the  land  agent,  and  those  who  do  not  come  in  upon  that  day 
get  a letter  the  next  day  from  the  law'  agent,  for  which  letter,  before  any  settlement  can 
be  made  for  the  rent,  there  is  G,v.  8d.  to  pay ; or  if  they  could  not  go  in  from  any  circum- 
stances, they  would  have  a letter  the  next  day,  and  that  item  is  the  first  to  be  satisfied, 
before  the  rent  can  be  settled— they  are  then  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney,  and  until  they 
have  settled  with  him,  they  cannot  go  into  the  office  at  all.  J 

92.  Is  he  a Dublin  attorney ? — No. 

93.  Are  these  facts  within  your  knowledge  ? — I have  seen  the  notice  myself  posted  up 
in  the  window,  and  I have  spoken  to  the  men— I have  spoken  to  four  or  five  persons  whose 
names  I am  not  at  liberty  to  give,  for  they  are  tenants  of  Lord  Glengall,  and  who  think  it 
dangerous  to  have  their  names  mentioned ; and  these  parties  have  told  me  these  facts,  and 
that  the  letter  would  be  only  the  forerunner  by  a couple  of  days  of  a latitat,  the  cost  of 
which  must  be  again  paid  before  the  rent  could  be  even  talked  about. 

94.  How  soon  after  the  notice  on  the  window  is  the  day  fixed  for  their  coming  in  ?— In 
general  nine  or  ten  days  or  a fortnight. 

95.  Is  it  usual  in  this  county  to  have  attorneys  as  land  agents  as  well  as  law  agents  ? 

There  are  attorneys  more  or  less  connected  with  the  management  of  gentlemen’s5  estates ; 
but  I know  of  no  other  case  where  it  is  managed  in  this  way. 

96.  Are  agents  not  unfrequeutly  attorneys  in  this  country  ? — Yes,  and  those  often  the  very 
best.  I know'  one,  the  late  sub-sheriff  of  this  county,  Mr.  Ducket,  and  there  could  not  be  a 
better. 

97.  Did  he  make  any  personal  inspection  of  the  estate  ?— I could  not  say  that, 

98.  Was  he  resident  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  in  Clonmel.  He  had  the  management  of  a 
great  deal  of  property  in  the  county ; he  was  sub-sheriff  for  twenty  years,  and  had  to  be 
frequently  engaged  in  dispossessing  tenants,  and  I have  heard  him  frequently  say  himself, 
that  there  was  no  part  of  the  world  where  he  considered  himself  so  safe  as  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary.  He  was  very  humane,  and  in  frequent  intercourse  with  the  tenants;  and  I 
have  known  two  or  three  instances  where  he  repaid  money  rather  than  go  through  the 
harassing  scene  of  dispossessing  tenants,  which  ho  was  never  repaid ; I have  known  two  or 
three  instances  of  that.  There  is  another  case  with  respect  to  absentees ; there  are  two 
species  of  absentees,  the  absentees  who  reside  in  England  and  are  Englishmen,  and  whose 
properties  are  invariably  better  managed  than  absentees  who  go  from  this  to  reside  in 
England. 

99.  Does  any  suggestion  occur  to  you  with  respect  to  absentees  ? — I know  of  no  class  of 
tenantry  so  comfortable  as  thoso  of  the  greatest  absentee,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ; he  is 
only  here  for  a day  or  two.  I went  over  a great  part  of  his  property  a short  time  since, 
and  I know  the  tenantry  are  comfortable  upon  his  property ; and  I could  mention  others — 
but  noue  are  so  bad  as  the  tenants  of  a man  who  is  endeavouring  to  live  in  England  in  the 
style  ot  an  Englishman  upon  Irish  property.  The  name  of  the  attorney  of  Lord  Glengall 
is  Mr.  Barry. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  John  Low/hnane,  sworn  mid  examined. 

,1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Boytourath,  four  miles  from  Cashel,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — Thirty  Irish  plantation  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — My  own  locality,  the  parish  of  Neiv  Inn  and  the  parish 
of  Knoclcgraffon. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  that  district  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

6.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  that? — Want  of  capital. 

< . Do  you  find  that  the  large  farms  are  getting  on  better  than  the  small  ones  ? — I know 
they  are. 

8.  What  do  you  call  a large  farm? — Eighty  acres  to  100. 

9.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — The  general  size  is  about  thirty-four 
acres  m that  locality. 

i ’ -mi?  ^1.ere  inanY  grazing  farms  there  ? — No,  only  a few  as  compared  with  the  others. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  there? — About  £2  or  £2  5s. 

12.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer  tilling  it  in  the  usual  manner  expect  to  get 
to°th  ^ aCie  ^ avcrao°  °f  com  these  eight  years  back  was  only  eight  barrels 

13.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  do  you  expect  to  get  from  that  land? — About  100  barrels 
an  acre,  twenty-one  stones  to  the  barrel. 

. '"bat  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation ? — It 
is  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  under  the  letting  of  the  land  on  the  average ; there  are  some 
arms  rated  as  high  as  the  rent,  and  others  arc  not.  I have  a good  right  to  know  it.  I am 
a poor  law  guardian  these  three  years, 
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15.  How  soon  after  tbo  rent  becomes  clue  is  it  usual  to  demand  it  ? — That  depends  upon 
the  goodness  of  the  Landlord : some  demand  it  two  months  after  it  becomes  due.  They 
put  the  tenants  into  the  hank,  and  raise  the  money  themselves  and  back  the  bill,  and  the 
tenant  has  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  discount,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  bill. 

16.  That  is  in  the  case  of  the  tenant  not  paying  the  rent  ?— No ; they  call  for  the  rent  at 
the  end  of  two  months. 

17.  What  do  they  charge  per  cent.? — From  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  They  charge  ten 
per  cent,  for  £50.  I am  not  accurate  as  to  that,  but  it  is  about  that. 

IS.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  ? — It  is  the  local  usurers 
they  depend  upon.  There  is  no  loan  fund  in  our  parish. 

1 9.  What  does  the  local  usurer  charge  ? — Fifty  per  cent,  in  some  instances  they  charge  • 
but  I was  charged  100  per  cent. 

20.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  you  were  charged  100  per  cent.?— i 
bought  seed  oats  in  this  town  on  credit ; the  man  had  bought  them  at  10s.  a barrel,  and  he 
charged  me  21s. 

21.  How  long  before  you  bought  them  had  this  man  bought  the  oats? — Suppose  he 
bought  it  in  February,  I purchased  it  in  April. 

22.  Had  there  been  any  rise  in  the  market? — There  might  be  Id.  or  1-id.  the  stone,  that 
was  the  most. 

23.  Did  you  make  a regular  bargain  with  him,  agreeing  to  pay  him  21s.  in  harvest  time  ?— 
I had  to  pass  him  my  note,  payable  the  29th  of  September,  and  had  to  pay  it  in  October. 

24.  Was  that  this  year? — No,  three  years  ago.  It  is  the  great  complaint  we  make  that 
a man  must  go  to  the  local  usurer. 

25.  I)o  many  people  go  to  the  usurer  you  speak  of? — Yes,  an  immense  number. 

26.  Do  you  think  lie  continues  to  charge  at  the  same  rate  or  near  it? — Yes,  the  same 
rate  to  every  man. 

27.  Do  you  know  what  he  is  charging  this  year  ? — No ; they  do  not  give  it  out  till 
April. 

28.  What  did  he  charge  in  April  this  year? — He  might  give  it  for  16s.  this  year.  He 
pays  at  the  rate  of  7 d.  a stone,  that  is  about  8s. 

29.  Is  there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  state  to  the  commissioners  ? — There  is  nothing 
would  be  of  greater  service  to  the  country  than  if  there  was  an  honest  valuation  of  the  land. 

30.  What  sort  of  persons  do  you  think  would  make  satisfactory  valuers  ? — The  people 
acquainted  with  the  locality. 

31.  What  sort  of  men,  farmers  or  valuators  by  profession  ? — The  landlord  may  not  be 
satisfied  with  a farmer.  I should  be  content  for  the  landlord  to  have  one  man  of  his  choosing, 
and  another  by  the  tenant. 

32.  Do  you  think  that  if  a valuation  was  made,  agreements  could  he  made  to  last  for  any 
number  of  years  ? — Yes,  I do ; and  to  give  the  occupying  tenants  compensation  for  improve- 
ments. They  lay  out  all  their  capital,  and  if  they  are  one  year’s  rent  in  arrear  they  are 
ejected.  They  generally  eject  if  you  are  one  year  in  arrear,  and  all  your  improvements  go 
for  nothing. 

33.  Is  it  the  habit  generally  if  a man  is  turned  out  to  let  him  go  without  any  thing? — 
Yes.  In  some  few  instances  they  do  get  compensation  from  the  landlord.  Another  great 
grievance  upon  the  poor  farmers  is  the  county  cess  twice  a year. 

34.  Can  you  tell  the  proportion  that  the  county  cess  generally  hears  to  the  rent  per 
acre  ? — It  is  generally  3s.  the  acre,  or  3s.  3d.  in  the  year  the  two  rates. 

35.  What  have  you  got  to  propose  with  respect  to  the  county  cess  ? — I would  propose 
that  the  landlord  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  county  cess,  and  the  poor  rates  in  like 
manner,  for  it  is  the  poor  tenant  who  pays  the  whole  of  it,  unless  he  is  able  to  meet  the 
rent.  If  you  cannot  meet  it  the  landlord  need  not  allow  one  shilling  unless  you  pay  up 
the  rent.  If  you  have  the  rent  paid  up  he  will  allow  you  one-half  of  it. 

36.  If  a valuation  was  made  and  prices  altered  a good  deal,  have  you  ever  thought 
how  it  could  be  arranged  for  several  years  together ; would  the  tenants  be  content  to 
pay  regularly  upon  the  valuation  of  this  year,  with  the  chances  of  prices  altering  ? — The 
valuation  should  be  according  to  the  price  of  every  current  year,  and  rise  and  fall ; that 
would  be  the  fairest  way.  If  corn  is  Is.  6d.  this  year,  it  may  not  be  Is.  3d.  next  year. 
Agricultural  labourers  are  the  most  miserable  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the  present 
dav.  I could  not  describe  the  situation  of  the  creatures..  They  have  neither  food  nor 
raiment ; they  have  no  bed-clothes — the  clothes  they  wear  in  the  day  they  must  clothe 
themselves  with  at  night.  I should  think  that  the  farmers  were  improved  in  their  con- 
dition, and  the  farmers  ought  to  be  bound  to  give  the  poor  creatures  their  cottages  at  a 
fail-  value,  and  they  charge  them  at  the  rate  of  £50  an  acre  for  little  cottages.  They 
charge  £l  for  a house,  and  only  three  perches  of  land  taken  up  with  it. 

37.  Who  builds  the  house  ? — The  poor  agricultural  labourer  builds  it.  He  is  charged 
£l  a year,  and  he  must  build  it  himself. 

3b.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  of  mending  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  ? — ■ 
If  there  were  public  works  they  would  employ  them,  and  if  the  farmer  could  cultivate  the 
land  well  he  would  employ  more  labourers.  He  has  no  capital  to  lime  it  with,  only  by 
tearing  up  the  headlands  and  throwing  it  out  upon  the  rest  of  the  land,  and  trying  to  get 
a crop  out  of  it  in  that  way. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Tiiurles,  Tuesday,  1st  October,  1844. 

Richard  Uniache  Bayly,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Ballynaclough,  near  Nenagh. 

2.  You  are  a landed  proprietor,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  at  Nenagh? — 
Yes  I am  both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  land  agent. 

3. ”  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted? — Principally  about  Nenagh. 
I am  agent  to  three  or  four  landed  proprietors  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  also  to  my 
brother  near  Cashel ; and  I have  some  property  of  my  own  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork. 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  that  district? — 
Decidedly. 

5.  In  what  particulars  ? — There  has  been  a great  deal  of  draining  going  on  in  various 
parts  of  it,  and  there  is  a great  deal  more  green  cropping  than  there  used  to  be. 

6.  What  are  the  manures  you  principally  use? — Fann-yard  manure  principally;  in 
some  places,  where  they  can  obtain  it,  bog  mould;  and  marl  in  a few  places — not 
many  places.  Bog  mould  is  the  common  manure  used  by  the  lower  class  of  farmers. 

7.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  we  have  one  at  Nenagh. 

8.  What  has  been  its  effect  ? — It  has  been  established  there  three  years,  but  only  much 
worked  in  the  last  two  years,  and  the  report  the  other  day  was  veiy  good.  We  had  our 
meeting  last  Fx-iday. 

9.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  holdings  ? — They  vary  from  an  acre  to  fifty 
acres.  There  is  an  immense  number  of  veiy  small  holdings. 

1 0.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  ? — Wheat  and  potatoes,  or  oats  and 
potatoes.  In  any  of  the  places  where  they  are  at  all  improved  they  have  grown  a great 
deal  of  clover  in  the  hist  few  years. 

11.  Is  the  agriculture  so  much  improved  as  to  affect  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  dis- 
trict ? — I do  not  think  it  has  much.  In  that  district  there  is  a large  slate  quarry,  which  is 
not  worked  as  much  as  it  used  to  be,  and  that  has  thrown  a good  number  of  labourers  out 
of  employment ; and  also  the  silver  mines,  which  were  worked  very  extensively  a few  years 
ago,  have  been  entirely  stopped  for  two  years,  and  that  has  thrown  a good  maxxy  hands 
out  of  employment. 

12.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms  ? — There  are  not  many  grazing 
farms  except  in  the  hands  of  the  gentry — very  few. 

13.  Are  they  increasing  in  number  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Not  many  now. 

15.  In  what  manner  through  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation? — 
Generally  by  proposal ; but  the  farms  I have  any  thing  to  say  to,  I have  always  let  by 
valuation. 

16.  Where  they  .use  valuation,  what  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  ? — I value 
myself. 

17.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — 
Thirty  shillings  the  Irish  acre.  I should  say  about  30s.  is  the  average  ; it  may  be  28a.  or 
29s.,  but  there  is  a great  deal  of  land  lot  as  low  as  16s.  and  18s.  the  acre. 

18.  What  proportion  docs  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — It  is 
higher  generally  by  one-fourth. 

19.  Is  wheat  much  grown  in  the  district  ? — Very  much. 

20.  Taking  30s.  land,  what  do  you  consider  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat? — 
On  the  lands  held  by  farmers,  it  is  not  more  than  about  seven  barrels ; it  is  more  this  year 
than  it  has  been  before  for  some  time. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — The  May  rent 
is  generally  payable  in  October ; the  November  rent  in  April — March  and  April  generally, 
four  or  five  months  after. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  by  the  small  holders  ? — Not  any 
regular  system ; it  is  done  occasionally,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

23.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  the  loan  fluids  ? — Some  of  the  small  tenants 
very  often  do. 

24.  What  effect  has  the  loan  fund  system  in  your  opinion  upon  the  tenants  ? — In  many 
instances  it  has  been  a great  benefit,  but  it  is  only  in  occasional  instances.  Where  they  have 
got  into  a regular  system  of  resorting  to  the  loan  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  rent,  they 
have  invariably  got  into  great  distress. 

25.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — 
Distraining. 

26.  Do  they  often  proceed  to  sell  the  distress  ? — Very  seldom.  I scarcely  know  half  a 
dozen  instances  in  the  last  two  years. 

27.  Is  it  easy  to  find  purchasei’s  for  the  cattle  or  crop  distrained? — Very  difficult — 
almost  impossible ; the  landlord  must  purchase  himself,  or  have  some  one  to  purchase 
for  him. 

28.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — Up 
to  a particular  gale ; they  are  in  my  case  almost  invariably. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — The  number  of  middlemen  have  been  reduced  very  much  in  the  last  few 
years ; and  indeed  I may  say  generally  throughout  the  district,  the  land  is  held  direct  from 
the  landlord ; the  greater  part  is  now  so  held. 

30.  When  the  middlemen,  are  removed  in  that  way,  do  I understand  that  the  land  is  let 
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to  tlie  occupying  tenants  ?— Invariably,  almost.  I scarcely  blow  an  instance  to  the  contrary. 

I have  had  myself  to  deal  with  seven  or  eight  middlemen,  whose  interest  lias  been  got  rid 
of  by  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  or  hy  ejectment. 

31  In  case  of  serving  an  ejectment  in  that  way  for  non-payment  ot  rent,  what  course 
do  you  adopt  there  with  reference  to  the  tenantry  of  the  middleman  ?— In  every  case  in 
which  I have  had  to  say  any  thing  to  that,  the  under-tenants  found  they  have  been  left  in 

possession  at  half  the  rent  they  paid  before,  or  one-third.  . 

32.  During  the  time  the  middleman  has  the  power  of  redeeming,  what  do  you  do  with 
respect  to  him  ? — Let  him  in  during  the  six  months. 

33.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  arising  from  the  tenant  redeeming  and  requiring  you  to 
give  him  full  possession  of  the  land  ?_ I have  had  no  case  of  that  kind. 

34.  Has  any  case  of  that  kind  occurred  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any 
case  of  the  kind,  or  of  any  difficulty  of  the  kind  having  arisen  — certainly  not  to  me,  nor  do 
I know  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood. 

35.  When  the  land  is  let  for  six  months  to  the  occupying  tenant,  pending  the  ejectment, 
do  you  require  any  security  from  him  to  give  you  up  possession  in  case  of  the  redemption 

failing  ? Give  up  possession  in  the  case  of  not  redeeming ; but  I have  only  had  two  cases  of 

that  kind,  and  one  was  four  or  five  years  ago. 

36.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  that  neighbourhood? — No,  I think 
not. 

37.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Mostly ; they  are 
now  tenants-at-will — fully  one-half  are  tenants-at-will,  or  more. 

38.  Is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  at  their  present  rents? — 
Yes,  in  some  places  there  is ; in  some  places  where  I manage  there  is  not.  Upon  a property 
near  Cashel  of  my  brother’s,  of  which  we  got  possession  by  the  middleman’s  lease  expiring, 
we  re-let  it  to  the  occupying  tenants  at  a considerable  reduction  of  rent ; there  were  over 
400  acres  of  land,  and  not  one  of  the  tenants  asked  a lease,  and  that  was  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

39.  What  was  the  size  of  the  farms  ?— On  that  400  acres  there  were  about  thirty 
tenants. 

40.  In  that  case  were  any  of  the  tenants  very  small  fanners  holding  under  five  or  ten 
acres  ? — Five  or  six  held  two  or  three  acres. 

. 41.  What  did  you  do  in  that  case? — Re-let  it  to  them,  and  left  them  in  possession. 
There  were  five  held  two  or  three  acres.  The  400  acres  were  all  in  grass  twenty-five  years 
ago,  in  one  farm,  and  the  middleman  let  the  whole  of  it ; he  divided  it,  and  let  it  to  those 
thirty  under-tenants,  at  the  rate  to  some  of  them  of  £2  1 0s.  an  acre. 

42.  What  difference  have  you  usually  found  between  the  rent  at  which  the  middleman  let, 
and  that  at  which  you  let  the  land  after  it  came  into  your  possession  ? — It  generally  happens 
where  a middleman’s  interest  is  evicted,  or  he  has  been  long  in  possession,  and  where  the  land 
has  been  let  by  him  for  some  time  previously,  the  tenants  are  completely  ruined  and  broken 
by  the  time  the  lease  expires,  and  the  landlord  is  obliged  to  reduce  the  rent  one-third,  in 
some  cases  one-lialf.  There  is  a property  of  Colonel  Maberly's,  adjoining  Kilboy,  on  which 
there  was  a farm  of  sixty  acres ; that  farm  about  forty  years  ago  the  tenant  had  all  in  grass, 
and  he  subdivided  it,  and  let  it  to  about  twenty-five  tenants,  those  sixty  or  sixty-five  acres ; 
there  were  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  tenants  on  it,  and  when  Colonel  Maberly  wa3 
obliged  to  eject  them  for  non-payment  of  rent,  it  had  been  let  to  them  at  2 5s.  an  acre. 
Colonel  Maberly  re-valued  the  land  and  had  it  let  at  from  16*.  to  23 s. 

43.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  the  deterioration  of  the  land? — Yes. 

44.  Have  any  instances  occurred  within  your  knowledge  in  which  the  proprietor  has 
thought  it  advisable  to  improve  the  land  himself,  previously  to  letting  it  to  the  occupying 
tenants  ? — No  ; but  in  Colonel  Maberly’s  case,  and  in  my  brother’s  case,  we  have  given 
manure  and  lime  to  the  tenants,  besides  forgiving  them  any  rent  that  was  due  on  letting 
them  back  into  possession.  In  Colonel  Maberly’s  case  several  of  these  tenants  were  induced 
to  go  away  and  leave  the  estate  on  getting  a sum  of  money. 

45.  What  became  of  them? — Some  three  or  four  families  went  to  America,  and  the 
other’s  settled  on  different  estates  in  the  neighbourhood ; some  went  into  the  town  ol 
Nenagh. 

46.  Was  there  any  dissatisfaction,  or  did  any  disturbance  arise  out  of  that  arrangement*— 
Yes,  there  was  in  one  case,  but  it  was  not  any  tiling  of  any  consequence — nothing 
serious. 

47.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms  ? — I think  that  those  who  have  leases  in  most  cases  are  more  inclined 
;so  improve  their  farms,  a great  deal  more. 

48.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  lease  which  in  your  opinion  encourages  the  greatest 
improvement  ? — A lease  for  lives. 

49.  Do  they  prefer  that  to  a term  of  year’s  ? — Yes,  they  prefer  a lease  for  three  lives  in 
preference  to  any  moderate  term  of  years. 

.50.  On  what  accoimt  do  they  prefer  it  ? — They  always  ask  for  it,  and  they  general!) 
try  to  get  lives  put  in  a lease,  and  with  very  large  families  they  wish  to  keep  the  propel  y, 
if  there  is  any,  in  the  family. 

51.  Does  the  practice  of  effecting  an  insurance  upon  the  lives  in  the  lease  prevail  among 
the  tenantry  ? — Very  few,  and  those  are  middlemen’s  cases. 

52.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  the  lands  generally  effected? — On  som 
^states  by  the  landlord, 
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53.  Can  you  tell  ns  the  course  pursued  upon  any  of  those  estates'? — In  Colonel  Maberly’s  1st  October,  1844. 

case  he  generally  gives  half  the  expense  of  any  building ; in  my  brother’s  case  the  same.  — - 

54.  On  those  estates  you  are  acquainted  with,  has  the  encouragement  led  to  extensive  R;,hardu  Bl  s 
improvements  in  the  way  of  building? — Yes,  indeed  it  has ; several  good  farm-houses  have  lt  ar  ’ ay  y,esq‘ 
been  built  on  different  estates.  I am  also  agent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  town  of  Nenagh. 

55.  Is  there  any  system  of  encouragement  there? — It  is  not  the  proprietor  who  has  the 
tenure  at  present ; they  are  all  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  over  the  whole  town,  so 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  be  of  much  use. 

56.  Under  those  leases  for  lives  in  the  town,  has  much  improvement  been  effected? — 

Yes,  the  whole  town  has  been  built  upon  them ; the  leases  were  granted  fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago. 

57.  Has  any  system  been  introduced  of  improving  the  land  in  which  the  landlord 
participates  ? — There  is  such  encouragement  as  giving  them  seeds,  and  where  a main  drain 
is  required,  or  giving  assistance  towards  the  draining  of  a field,  but  no  regular  system ; it 
is  according  to  each  case. 

58.  Does  the  sale,  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all  in  the  district? — Very  largely, 
and  very  nearly  the  fee-simple  is  paid  for  the  good-will. 

59.  In  the  case  of  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  what  is  paid  ? — Very  nearly  the  same  as 
for  leases. 

60.  Is  that  sanctioned  by  the  landlords  ? — It  is  -winked  at. 

61.  Does  it  prevail  generally  in  the  district,  or  only  on  some  particular  estates? — It 
prevails  over  the  estates  I have  any  thing  to  say  to. 

62.  Should  you  say  in  that  part  of  Tipperary  the  occupier  is  considered  on  all  occasions 
to  have  a right  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  his  farm,  independent  of  the  -will  of  the  land- 
lord ?. — No,  I do  not  mean  to  say  that,  but  the  landlords  wink  at  the  out-going  tenant 
receiving  a sum  of  money  from  the  in-coming  tenant. 

63.  Suppose  a landlord  wishes  to  take  the  land  into  his  hands,  and  the  lease  has  expired, 
does  the  custom  of  the  country  require  him  to  buy  up  the  interest  ? — The  landlord  liaG  almost 
invariably  to  give  something,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  in-coming  tenant. 

64.  Where  tenants  have  been  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  are  they  allowed  to  sell 
their  interest  ? — The  in-coming  tenant  after  the  ejectment  dare  not  venture  to  take  the 
land  unless  he  paid  something. 

65.  Who  are  the  parties,  generally  speaking,  who  purchase  the  good-will — neighbours 
or  strangers  ? — Neighbours  generally ; if  they  have  any  friend  of  the  out-going  fanner  they 
generally  try  to  give  him  a preference. 

66.  Where  a change  of  tenant  takes  place  under  that  system,  is  there  any  dissatisfaction 
in  the  country,  or  any  unpleasant  consequences  ? — Not  where  the  money  hits  been  given 
from  the  in-comuig  tenant  to  the  out-going  one ; it  becomes  a regular  matter  of  bargain 
and  sale  between  them. 

67.  In  that  case  there  is  no  tendency  to  agrarian  outrage,  or  to  injure  the  in-coming 
tenant  ? — No.  I know  a case  that  occurred  two  years  ago  of  parties  of  very  bad  character 
who  were  ejected  not  only  on  account  of  had  character,  hut  because  they  owed  three  years’ 
rent ; the  man  was  turned  out  of  the  farm.  Wo  advertised  it — no  one  would  attempt  to 
take  it,  and  it  lay  that  way  for  six  months,  and  then  a man  came  to  me  and  asked  me, 

“Have  you  any  objection  to  mo  as  a tenant  for  this  land?”  I said,  “Are  you  not  afraid 
to  take  it  ?”  He  said,  No,  he  was  not.  I questioned  him  what  he  was  to  give.  The  farm 
consisted  of  eight  acres,  valued  at  22s.  an  acre,  lie  told  me  he  had  agreed  to  give  the 
man  who  had  been  ejected  the  six  months  before  £32  for  bis  good-will,  he  owing  three 
years’  rent  at  the  time. 

6S.  Did  he  take  the  farm? — Yes,  and  has  never  been  molested. 

69.  Is  that  in  a part  of  Tipperary  where  outrages  have  occurred  connected  with  the  occu- 
pation of  land  ? — Y es. 

70.  Have  any  of  the  outrages  that  have  taken  place  been  in  consequence  of  tenants 
ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent? — Many  of  them. 

71.  And  in  cases  where  they  have  been  allowed  to  sell  their  good-will? — No,  I do  not 
say  that.  I have  had  one  or  two  cases  of  a tenant  coming  in,  who  know  he  was  going  to 
be  ejected,  and  saying,  “ If  you  will  not  allow  me  to  remain  in  a time  and  try  my  chance 
of  getting  on  for  a year  or  two,  will  you  allow  me  to  sell  my  interest?”  I have  known 
two  cases  of  that  land,  and  the  answer  I have  always  given,  “ Will  you  show  me  who  the 
man  is?  Let  me  know  the  man’s  character.”  If  I approve  of  him,  then  I havo  always  said 
to  him,  " What  is  the  sum  of  money,  and  will  you  be  satisfied  to  allow  the  rent  that  is  due  to 
he  deducted  out  of  the  money  that  is  to  he  given  ? ” and  that  they  immediately  objected  to. 

72.  In  fact  is  tins  a payment  to  purchase  peaceable  possession,  or  is  it  a consideration 
for  the  value  of  the  possession  ? — I should  say  for  peaceable  possession. 

_ 73.  Does  that  arrangemeut  take  place  before  or  after  the  ejectment  usually? — After  the 
ejectment  in  general. 

74-  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — There  has  been 
a little,  not  to  any  great  extent.  There  has  been  very  little  on  the  properties  I have  any 
tiling  to  say  to. 

75.  By  what  means  has  it  been  carried  out? — By  the  purchase  of  the  tenant’s  interest. 

In  some  cases  by  the  landlord,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  tenant  who  was  to  remain  in  pos- 
session of  the  larger  farm. 

< 76.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  continue  in  the  district  ? — I do  not  think  sublet- 
ting  is  much  allowed  by  the  landlords. 

Part  III,  2 R 
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77.  How  is  it  prevented  ?— The  landlords  look  a little  closer  after  their  estates  than  they 

used  to  do  in  that  neighbourhood.  _ . . 

78.  Is  it  by  the  landlord’s  observation  or  by  proceedings  taken  c 1 think  it  is  more  by 

°b  7*9  V With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
We  farmers  are  getting  more  comfortable  ? — I think  decidedly  more  comfortable. 

80.  Are  the  small  tenantry  becoming  richer?— I cannot  say  much  upon  that;  I should 
not  say  that  they  were.  , . , , 

81  With  respect  to  the  labouring  class,  do  you  think  they  arc  becoming  more  comfort- 
able 9 I do  not  think  they  are  in  our  neighbourhood.  Immediately  about  a gentleman’s 

residence  they  are,  where  they  get  constant  employment;  but  at  a distance  from  a gentle- 
man’s farm,  and  where  there  is  little  employment  given,  they  are  very  badly  oft,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  mines  and  slate  quarries  where  a number  have  been  employed 
who  are  now  thrown  out  of  employment. 

82.  What  should  you  say  was  the  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  district . — (gentlemen 
give  8 d.  a day  the  year  round. 

83.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  entered  into  with  the  farmer  ?— The  fanners  gene- 
rally work  by  the  quarter,  not  giving  more  than  Qd.  a day  probably. 

84.  Is  that  paid  in  cash  ?— It  is  paid  principally  by  potatoes. 

85.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  their  house  and  for  con-acre  land  ?— The  fanner  will 
charge  £10  for  an  acre  of  potato,  or  £12  for  better  land. 

86.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  con-acre  system?— I think  in  some  cases,  particularly 
amontf  the  generality  of  rich  farmers,  it  answers  very  well,  for  the  people  generally  are 
able  to  raise  a good  crop ; the  other  farmers  charge  them  enormously  high. 

S7.  Is  the  con-acre  land  let  by  the  farmers  usually  sufficiently  manured  ? — Veiy  badly 
manured  generally. 

88.  By  whom  is  the  manure  supplied— by  the  farmer  or  the  labourers  ? — By  the  fanner, 
where  a man  has  to  pay  for  it ; but  there  is  a system  of  letting  a crop  free,  which  is  very 
prevalent  among  the  smaller  people.  Where  a man  lias  a small  house  he  collects  a heap 
of  manure  and  gets  permission  from  a neighbouring  farmer  to  put  it  out  crop  free,  and  pays 


nothing  for  the  land. 

89.  How  does  the  labourer  obtain  his  manure  ? — They  have  a pig  or  two,  and  they  col- 
lect the  scrapings  of  the  road,  and  bog  manure,  and  the  surface  of  the  mountains ; they 
scrape  it  all  together. 

90.  Does  that  manure  bring  a good  crop  ? — Very  middling. 

9-1.  How  are  those  labourers  who  obtain  the  con-acre  in  that  way  employed  ? — As  farm 
servants — digging,  perhaps  ploughing,  perhaps  carting. 

92.  Axe  they  the  class  of  people  who  have  employment  ? — Generally. 

93.  Are  they  paid  their  wages  in  money  ? — Very  seldom.  I think  they  generally  give 
them  potatoes  aud  food  of  some  kind  or  another,  or  wool,  and  in  various  ways. 

94.  Does  taking  the  surface  of  the  mountains  for  manure  prevail  much  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?— Yes,  very  much. 

95.  Are  those  mountains  about  you  private  property  ? — They  are  belonging  to  the  dif- 
ferent properties  around  them ; but  they  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  any  one  who 
chooses  to  take  the  surface  away. 

96.  Are  they  permitted  to  take  the  surface  ? — They  have  been  permitted  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years.  For  some  time  the  proprietors  joined  to  prevent  it — Lord  Ormonde,  and 
Lord  Dunally,  and  Dean  Head — and  that  put  a stop  to  it ; but  for  the  last  year  or  two  it 
has  been  neglected,  and  in  consequence  there  arc  400  or  500  loads  drawn  down  every  day 
during  the  summer.  The  greater  part  of  that  district  in  general  is  improvable  ; there  are 
from  1,000  to  1,200  acres  completely  waste.  The  original  quantity  was  over  1,200,  but 
part  of  it  has  been  enclosed  by  squatters ; there  are  several  of  them  now. 

97.  At  the  time  when  that  system  of  taking  away  the  surface  of  tho  mountaiu  was 
stopped,  was  there  any  difficulty  in  stopping  it  a few  years  ago  ? — No.  The  parties  were 
summoned  for  trespass,  in  the  name  of  the  adjoining  proprietor,  and  after  a few  summonses 
and  convictions,  it  was  stopped  very  easily  ; there  was  not  much  difficulty  in  it. 

98.  Has  the  con-acre  system  led  to  any  misunderstanding  between  the  pairies  who  own 
the  land  and  the  parties  who  take  the  con-acre  ? — There  are  frequently  misunderstandings 
as  to  the  price  they  are  to  pay.  If  an  acre  is  not  properly  manured,  and  brings  an  inferior 
crop,  they  have  a good  deal  of  dispute  about  the  amount  they  have  to  pay ; and  in  case  of 
the  crop  failing,  the  farmer  generally  is  obliged  to  reduce  the  amount. 

99.  Suppose  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  any  legal  decision  upon  any  dispute  of 
that  kind,  to  what  court  must  they  have  recourse  ? — The  quarter  sessions. 

100.  Is  the  number  of  squatters  great  in  this  country  in  general? — There  are  a good 
many,  I dare  say,  in  the  district ; there  may  be  thirty  or  forty.  I believe  there  are  a great 
number  over  the  districts  near  Lismore.  The  people  draw  the  surface  of  the  mountain  at 
least  ten  miles,  as  far  as  below  Nenagh.  Lord  Dunally  and  Lord  Ormonde  have  been 
thinking  of  getting  an  act  of  Parliament  to  inclose  the  commons,  but  they  have  neglected 
it.  Lord  Ormonde  was  very  anxious  at  one  tune. 

101.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected?— Yes,  there  have  been  some,  but  not  lately. 

102.  In  what  have  they  originated? — Almost  invariably  in  cases  where  a tenant  has  been 
turned  out. 

103.  Do  you  tliink  there  is  a difference  of  feeling  entertained  by  the  people  in  respect 
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of  a tenant  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent  being  under  what  is  considered  a moderate 
rent,  and  a tenant  ejected  for  other  causes  ? — Yes,  indeed,  I think  there  is,  but  not  very 
great. 

104.  Is  there  any  difference,  in  your  opinion,  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different 
classes  ; as,  for  example,  are  the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those 
of  the  small,  or  are  the  resident  estates  better  managed  than  those  of  absentees  ? — I think 
there  is  a great  deal  of  difference. 

105.  What  class  should  you  say  was  best  managed  ? — I should  say  that  class  where  the 
landlords  are  resident. 

105.  What  are  the  fees  usually  paid  to  bailiffs  or  drivers  for  distraining? — I think  where 
there  is  a regularly  appointed  bailiff  belonging  to  an  estate,  he  is  not  allowed  any  fees  at 
all.  In  my  case  I never  allow  a regularly  appointed  bailiff  belonging  to  an  estate  to  receive 
any  fees. 

107.  Are  there  any  customary  fees  to  agents  in  the  district,  on  granting  leases,  or 
accepting  proposals  ? — I have  heard  there  are  ; I never  received  any  myself. 

108.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — The  county  cess  of  our 
barony  is  generally  36*.  an  acre  a year,  and  the  average  rent  of  the  country  is  about  24 s. 
or  25s. 

109.  In  what  manner  is  it  usually  applotted? — I am  not  exactly  certain,  but  the  trea- 
surer has  an  old  list  of  the  townlands,  which  contain  so  many  acres,  and  then  he  makes  out 
the  amount  chargeable  upon  the  barony ; and  if  there  are  any  extra  charges  upon  the 
townland  or  parish,  they  are  added  to  the  townland  or  parish,  and  are  made  up  so  much  upon 
the  100  acres ; then  the  collector  divides  that  amount  per  acre. 

110.  Do  I understand  you  that  there  is  no  calling  together  of  the  people,  or  any  applot- 
ment? — In  the  case  of  any  dispute,  or  any  objection  made  by  any  of  the  parishioners  or 
people  on  the  townland  or  barony,  the  collector  then  calls  upon  the  churchwardens  of  that 
parish  to  applot,  but  that  is  a tiling  that  occurs  very  seldom. 

111.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — The  poor 
rate  made  after  a certain  gale  day  is  not  allowed  till  the  following  gale  day,  for  instance. 

112.  It  is  allowed  in  the  payment  of  the  gale  of  rent  that  falls  due  next  after  the  rate 
being  made  ? — Yes. 

1 1 3.  What  is  the  allowance ; is  it  an  allowance  of  a poundage  as  the  law  directs,  or  is  it 
the  custom  to  allow  the  half  rate  ? — A poundage. 

114.  Have  you  hoard  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed  in  any  case? — I have  heard 
a great  many  complaints  of  it  not  being  allowed  to  parties  in  arrear. 

[27ie  witness  withdrew .] 


The  Reverend  Patrick  Larlcin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  I believe  you  are  parish  priest  of  Moyne  and  Templetuohy? — Yes,  I am. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  thoso  parishes? — I have  been  in  those 
parishes  one  year  and  three  or  four  months,  and  in  Thurlos  for  the  eleven  years  previously. 
I was  in  Ilolycross  before  that  again,  and  I have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  altogether  nearly 
twenty-one  years. 

3.  What  is  the  district  respecting  which  you  wish  to  give  us  information  ?— I know  more 
particularly  my  own  parishes,  which  I have  presided  over ; but  I am  acquainted  with  the 
country  generally. 

4.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district  ? — Generally  speaking, 
from  fifteen  to  forty  acres.  There  are  some  larger  and  some  smaller,  but  that  is  the 
average. 

5.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown  ? — In  general,  with  regard  to  that,  we 
have  not  the  best  system  of  farming  possible ; yet  they  are  improving  somewhat.  The 
crops  are  generally  potatoes  and  wheat.  Wheat  is  the  general  crop,  and  people  find  that 
nothing  will  pay  the  rent  but  wheat.  Oats  are  a very  trifling  crop  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

6.  From  what,  in  your  opinion,  docs  the  improvement  in  the  state  of  agriculture  arise  ? — I 

say  it  is  improving,  but  not  so  much  as  I could  wish : it  is  improving  somewhat.  It  has  improved, 
comparatively  speaking,  for  the  last  five  years  ; and  I attribute  it,  in  the  first  place,  to  this : 
The  people  have  got  into  a very  good  habit.  All  the  waste  ground  they  had  before,  they 
have  done  away  with,  and  where  they  bad  large  ditches  they  have  erected  walls,  and  by 
that  means  they  increase  the  quantity  of  land  more  or  less.  Secondly  (though  in  a very 
small  degree),  they  have  got  into  the  system  of  green  crops : they  are  sowing  clover — that 
is,  an  acre  or  so  among  the  small  farmers : and  that  is  a great  improvement.  I think  they 
have  taken  it  up  through  the  example  set  by  a few  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
have  practised  the  improved  rotation  of  crops ; and  also  the  agricultural  society  (though  I 
have  my  own  opinion  about  them)  has  tended  to  improvement  in  some  respect ; but  the 
system  is  very  very  narrow.  Thirdly,  I attribute  it  in  a great  measure  to  the  temperance 
movement,  for  the  farmers  previously  spent  a good  deal  of  their  time  loitering  about  in  the 
towns,  drinking  whisky,  and  all  those  kind  of  things,  and  the  next  day  they  were  generally 
sick,  and  spent  it  partly  in  bed,  not  being  able  to  work.  _ __ 

7.  You  think  the  temperance  movement  has  induced  greater  habits  of  industry?  Yes; 
they  work  a good  deal  more  than  they  did  before,  and  they  pay  more  attention  to  their 
business  in.  consequence  of  their  habits  of  temperance, 

& Are  there  many  forgo  grazing  farms  in  iho  district Incjaed  no.  I would  not 
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them  large.  They  are  about  .sixty  acres.  There  are  not  more  than  lorn-  in  my  parish,  and 
they  are  small. 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes,  in  three  or  four  townlands,  there 
are. 

10.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  occupying  as  joint  tenants  on  those  townlands, 
compared  with  the  neighbouring  tenantry  ?— They  are  much  on  the  same  level  with  the 
others.  In  my  observations  I could  find  no  difference  between  them ; but  I may  say  that 
we  should  naturally  expect,  if  persons  had  tenures  of  then-  own,  that  they  would  be  better 
off  than  being  joined  with  others,  who  from  then-  idle  habits  might  be  a drag  chain  upon 
them. 

11.  Do  the  occupiers  generally  in  the  district  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — 
Generally  from  year  to  year,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  townlands  in  the  whole 
district. 

12.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  occupiers  for  leases,  at  their  present  rents? 

There  are  a few  who  would  take  them  out  at  their  present  rents ; but  a great  part  of  the 
people  would  not.  They  would  expect  a reduction  if  they  took  leases. 

13.  Assuming  the  rent  to  be  such  as  they  were  satisfied  with,  would  they  set  much  value 
upon  a lease  ? — Yes.  the  greatest  value.  It  would  encourage,  them  to  improve  their  lands. 

14.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — The  effect  is  this,  that  they  neglect  making  improvements, 
which  they  would  otherwise  make  if  they  had  a tenure  of  then-  lauds.  They  become  care- 
less, and  say,  " If  I improve  my  land,  I have  no  tenure  in  it,  and  as  soon  as  I have  my  land 
improved  my  landlord  may  raise  my  rent  upon  me.”  Aud  that  has  been  done.  It  has 
been  done  to  my  knowledge,  but  not  indeed  in  many  cases. 

15.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  improvement? — Building  houses,  tilling  the  land  better, 
making  more  manures,  improving  the  land,  and  making  it  more  productive  than  it  was ; and 
that  any  farmer  woidd  do,  if  encouraged. 

16.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  might  the  land  be  rendered  more  productive  than  it  is  by 
improvements  of  that  ldncl  ? — Oh  dear,  yes ! 

J 7.  Do  the  occupiers  in  general  hold  under  the  proprietor’s  in  the  district,  or  are  there 
any  middlemen  ? — The  greater  part  of  the  district  that  I know  best  is  under  middlemen ; 
but  I woidd  remark  that  there  are  middlemen  who  do  not  themselves  pay  more  than  2s.  6d. 
an  acre.  There  is  one  Mr.  Campbell,  who  pays  3s.  or  4s.  an  acre  for  Killoran. 

18.  For  what  term  do  these  middlemen  generally  hold  ? — Generally  899  years,  which  I 
consider  a lease  for  ever.  That  is  the  general  term  in  the  country. 

19.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  of  the  middlemen,  compared  with  that  of  the 
tenantry  holding  under  the  proprietors  ? — The.  tenantry  holding  under  the  proprietors  hi 
fee,  I have  observed,  are  generally  somewhat  better  oft'  than  the  others. 

20.  Are  there  many  properties  held  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No ; 
there  are  under  the  endowed  school.  That  is  not  under  the  court  of  chancery.  It  is 
under  the  board  in  Dublin.  There  arc  some  lands  under  the  board,  and  worse  managed 
land  there  is  not  in  Europe.  The  agent  (Mr.  Owen)  is  a very  severe  man.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  proprietors  if  he  pursued  a different  course. 

21.  Is  he  resident  on  the  property? — He  lives  in  the  Queens  Count}',  about  five  or  six 
miles  from  it. 

22.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  agent  to  which  you  allude  ? — There 
was  a bog  attached  to  the  land  of  Lissinure  which  vras  rent  free,  and  the  tenants  had  a 
right  to  cut  turf  and  take  away  the  mould  for  manure.  That  has  been  stopped,  and  he 
now  charges  rent  for  the  turf  and  every  thing  else.  lie  sends  processes  for  the  sum  of 
2s.  Od.  or  Is.,  and  gets  the  man  decreed  and  then  adds  the  costs,  varying  from  7s.  Od.  to 
10s.  upon  that  Is.  or  2s.  Od.  for  the  price  of  the  square  perch  of  turf  bank  which  they 
had  for  nothing  before. 

23.  Is  that  a matter  of  common  occurrence  ? — Very  common,  and  of  recent  occurrence — 
in  the  last  two  years. 

24.  Has  that  occurred  in  many  instances  ?— No,  only  three  or  four ; but  the  people  have 
been  charged  for  the  turf  banks  which  they  had  free  before,  aud  the  rent  had  been  raised 
before. 

25.  Do  you  mean  that  the  tenants  had  a legal  right  to  the  turf,  and  that  they  had  merely 
exercised  their  right  to  take  the  turf  ? — From  time  immemorial  they  had  it ; but  I cannot 
be  certain  of  the  tenure  they  had  before. 

26.  Has  any  communication  been  made  to  the  board  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  ?— Yes, 
there  was  a very  strong  memorial  sent  to  the  board,  and  many  of  the  persons  were  ready 
to  depose  upon  oath  to  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  this  person.  I am  chargeable  with  the 
morals  of  the  people  in  this  parish,  and  there  are  three  persons  in  it  that  I could  prove 
would  commit  perjury  for  a small  sum,  at  the  bidding  of  that  man. 

27.  Has  there  been  any  answer  received  from  the'board  to  that  memorial? — Yes,  there 
has  been,  aud  no  satisfaction  given.  They  examined  no  person,  no  inquiry  was  made 
except  the  ipse  dixit  of  this  very  man,  Owen,  himself. 

28.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  other  tenants  of  the  boai’d  who  now  get  turf 
from  the  bog  ? — They  must  pay  for  it  if  they  do. 

29.  1 mean  other  tenants  who  had  not  the  right  before  ?— They  had  the  custom  by 
prescription,  and  did  not  pay  for  it  till  two  years  ago. 

30.  You  have  spoken  of  the  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  agent,  are  those  the  only  instances 
in  which  he  has  exhibited  that  tyrannical  conduct  ?— There  is  another  matter,  I do  not  say 
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it  is  illegal,  Imt  the  moment  the  rent  falls  due  he  drives  them;  and  a man  who  had  a pit 
of  potatoes  had  them  seized  immediately  the  rent  became  due. 

31.  How  long  ago  did  that  take  place  ? — Five  months  ago. 

32.  What  is  the  name  of  the  tenant  ? — I could  not  toll  you  now,  I could  in  a few 
minutes. 

33.  What  did  he  owe  ? — Probably  half  a year’s  rent ; lie  had  not  more  than  three  or 
four  acres  of  land. 

34.  Are  there  any  other  instances  of  oppression  which  you  think  it  desirable  to  bring 
forward  ? — No. 

35.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  from  defaulting 
tenants  ? — Genei'ally  by  distraining  their  cattle,  and  sometimes  there  are  keepers  placed 
over  their  corn  ; biit  it  is  not  very  common.  The  cattle  are  driven  very  often. 

36.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usual  to  demand  it  in  the  district? — 
Indeed,  generally  speaking,  a year’s  rent  is  due  when  the  half-year’s  rent  is  called  for. 
That  is  the  general  mode  of  acting  in  the  country. 

37.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — No,  not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

38.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail  to  any  extent  ? — No,  that  is 
discontinued  a good  deal.  When  the  land  is  divided  it  is  given  to  their  sons  or  daughters 
as  a marriage  portion : but  the  farms  are  too  small  as  they  are,  and  that  is  partly  the 
reason  of  it. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  .you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I think  they  are  rather  stationaiy,  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes. 

40.  What  is  your  opinion  with  respect  to  the  small  tenanti’y ; arc  they  improving  in  their 
circumstances? — They  arc  as  well  off  as  they  have  been  these  five  years  back.  I think 
they  arc  improving. 

41.  With  respect  to  the  labourers,  is  their  condition  getting  better  or  worse? — Indeed 
I do  not  know ; the  labourers  are  in  great  distress  in  this  country.  I could  not  say  that 
their  condition  is  better,  and  I will  tell  you  the  reason  why ; the  small  farmers  now  gener- 
ally employ  their  sons  or  daughters  from  the  time  they  are  seven  or  eight  or  ten  years  of 
age  in  the  work  of  the  farm.  It  is  a frightful  thing  to  see  them  labouring  so  early,  and  I 
very  often  have  to  remonstrate  with  the  parents,  in  order  to  get  them  to  send  the  children 
to  school ; and  I have  to  use  very  hard  words  sometimes,  and  the  circumstance  of  their 
employing  their  children  to  do  the  work  of  the  farm  makes  the  condition  of  the  labourer 
worse  than  it  was. 

42.  Have  there  boon  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district? — No,  not  any. 

43.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I think  the 
country  will  never  be  in  a state  of  prosperity  unless  there  is  a general  valuation  of  some 
kind,  and  a valuation  made  compulsory ; and  also  some  sort  of  tenure  given  or  compensa- 
tion allowed  to  the  tenants  for  the  improvements  they  make.  Until  those  three  things 
are  established  this  country  can  never  he  in  a state  of  prosperity. 

44.  Which  of  the  two  in  your  opinion  will  encourage  improvements  most — a reasonable 
lease,  say  for  thirty-one  years ; or  a regulation  by  which  the  tenant  would  be  compensated 
for  his  improvements  ? — I should  say  a lease,  because  he  would  then  he  sure  for  a time  of 
his  improvements  ; whereas  after  a couple  of  years  if  a man  had  not  a lease  he  might  be 
turned  out  upon  non-title. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  William  O’ Flynn,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Glengoolo,  near  New  Birmingham,  seven  miles  from  this 
town,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — About  sixty-live  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  furnish  us 
with  information  ? — The  electoral  division  of  Kilcooley. 

5.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements? — 
o nrf6  *3  a ^ai®e  Parfc  ^ie  bog  of  Allen  just  by  my  premises,  it  contains  something  about 
-,000  acres,  and  I saw  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  edge  of  the  bog,  in  the  centre  of 
that  -wing  of  the  bog,  that  a part  of  it  had  been  improved.  There  was  a small  river  or 
dram  ran  convenient  to  the  place,  and  I think  it  returned  between  four  and  six  tons  of  hay 
"tl  that  improved  part.  I suppose  there  arc  nearly  2,000  acres  of  land  which  could  be 

rougbt  iuto  the  same  state  of  cultivation. 

o.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  improvement  made? — Tt  was  first  drained,  then  pared 
and  burnt,  and  then  some  little  horse  manure  put  on  it  and  some  gfavel. 

' • whom  was  that  done  ? — By  the  poor  bog-ranger  who  took  care  of  the  bog.. 

, "as  that  followed  out  by  any  further  improvements? — The  land  adjoining  this  is  all 
ot  to  tenants-at-will,  without  lease,  and  they  dread  improving,  for  they  consider  that  the 
eaam  would  be  laid  at  a future  day  upon  this  land  that  was  improved,  and  consequently  it 
remains  m its  original  state. 


9.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  land  was  improved  it  would  he  measured  into  their  farms? — 
les,  and  they  would  be  charged  for  it. 

• Has  any  thing  of  that  kind  occurred  in  your  neighbourhood  which  has  been  a check 
improvement  ? — I have  seen  that  laud  has  been  taken  into  the  survey, 
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11  How  many  years  after  the  improvement  was  that  land  taken  into  the  survey  ?_This 
was  a part  where  the  turf  was  removed.  It  took  some  years  before  rt  was  removed,  and 
when  that  was  done  the  chain  was  laid  on,  when  it  became  firm  so  that  they  could  walk 
Tit.  They  could  not  go  on  it  at  first.  Tins  was  soon  after  it  heearne  improved. 

l-i  In  the  case  of  the  bog-ranger,  how  much  land  does  lie  hold ?— Ho  was  allowed  bv 
the  person  for  whom  be  took  care  of  the  bog  about  an  acre  and  a hall 

13  IVhen  did  he  commence  improving  it  ?— I noticed  it  Hist  about  five  m six  years  ago. 
It  was  then  a red  bow  He  ran  a drain  at  one  side  and  intersected  this  little  bit,  and  made 
an  island  of  it ; and  when  it  became  firm  from  the  wet  being  drawn  from  it  be  got  a good 
crop  of  potatoes  upon  it,  and  this  morning  I saw  a stack  of  bay. 

14.  Has  he  a leise  ?-No ; he  has  it  for  nothing  for  talcmg  cave  of  the  bog 

15.  Has  he  been  assisted  to  improve  by  the  landlord,  or  has  he  done  it  by  bis  ova 
labour?— He  has  done  it  as  an  accommodation  to  lmnself,  with  a little  cabin  he  got 

*16.’  Has  any  rent  been  put  upon  him  ill  regard  .to  the  ground  be  has  improved ?— No; 

be  bolds  it  for  the  management  of  the  bog.  This  is  Ins  perquisite.  . 

17  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  or  otherwise,  m your  district  ?— It  is  in  a 
backward  state  owing  to  the  want  of  capital  and  the  want  of  tenure.  The  tenants  are 


live  yearn  after  1 took  possession  of  the  farm.  It  was  let  at  23s.  an  acre.  The  Tithe 
Commissioners  came  out  in  1826,  and  they  valued  my  farm.  There  was  a part  of  a HI 
on  it  which  I pared,  and  burnt,  and  improved ; and  another  part,  a complete  flat.  They 
valued  the  upper  part  at  8s.  9 d„  and  the  second  part  at  £1,  an  acre,  and  the  house  division 
£1  os  I pay  20s  for  the  upper  Iiill  division,  which  was  valued  at  8s.  9cf.,  and  I am  obliged 
to  pay  80s.  for  the  lower.  When  the  lease  fell  out  it  was  valued  at  2Ss.,  and  from  my 
constant  exertions,  as  I have  capital,  it  was  raised  to  60s.  an  acre  on  me.  I got  an  abate- 
ment last  year  to  something  about  42s.  an  acre,  and  it  has  been  raised  this  year  again  to 

IS.  Havevou  .any  lease  now?— No,  I have  no  lease  now.  I built  a very  excellent  slate 
house,  and  continued  my  improvements,  hoping  there  might  he  some  redress  in  tune.  I 
laid  out  this  summer  between  £120  and  £150  in  building  a dwelling-house  there. 

19.  What  was  the  old  lease ; was  it  for  lives,  or  for  a term  o i years  ?— It  was  a lease  tor 

20.  When  was  it  made  ?-It  was  made  sixty  years  ago.  I think  it  was  from  the  nephew 

of  the  landlord  to  the  imcle.  . . ..  ..  . i -+i,  +i,« 

21.  What  manures  are  principally  used  in  your  district  ?— Bog  mould  mixed  with  the 
headlands  and  some  lime,  with  a small  quantity  of  horse  manure,  small  by  reason  ot  the 

straw  being  chiefly  used  for  foddering  cattle.  . w 

22.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district . — JNo,  none. 
There  is  a society  here  hut  it  is  not  attended,  and  the  reason,  as  far  as  I can  understand, 
is,  that  there  are  no  leases  existing  in  the  country,  with  solitary  exceptions,  an  co 
quently  the  farmers  are  afraid  to  improve.  There  are  no  leases  m all  the  distnc  . 

23.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases  at  then-  present  rents  t— JNo,  not  at  tneir 
present  rents.  Almost  every  new  take  is  too  high. 

24.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms?— From  five  to  fifty  acres. 

25.  What  sized  farms  do  you  more  geucrally  meet  with  ?— From  ten  to  thirty  acres 

the  more  general  size.  , , * +i.on 

26.  What  is  the  more  general  succession  of  crops  ? — The  crops  are  potatoes,  and  . 

wheat,  and  then  oats ; any  man  having  a small  quantity  of  land  must  continue  ti  D 
years  to  manure  the  oat  crop,  in  order  to  produce  wheat  again.  , . . 9nxa 

27.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — Very  few,  unless  whei 

were  ejected  or  put  out  of  the  farm.  . , . ... 

28.  Have  there  been  many  created  by  those  means  ? — There  are  m other  clistr ic c , 
one  of  them  there  were  144  souls,  and  the  other  127  ; and  it  is  all  consolidate  m 
farm,  and  the  herdsman  minds  them. 

29.  What  size  are  those  grazing  farms? — Sometimes  150  or  200  acres.  , . 

30.  When  did  that  consolidation  take  place  to  which  you  have  referred . — borne 
three  or  four  years  ago,  some  of  it  the  year  before  last,  and  some  of  it  last  year.  __ 

3 1 . Did  the  people  who  were  ejected  owe  any  rent  ? — On  one  estate,  whic 
colliery,  there  were  coal  mines  under  it.  They  generally  pay  £3  an  acre,  and  ey  ^ 
not  allowed  for  any  colliery  damages,  or  for  paths  which  led  to  the  pits ; there  u 
allowance  for  those. 

32.  Did  they  owe  any  rent  ? — Yes,  they  did  owe  arrears.  + nvtkis 

33.  Do  you  know  how  much? — They  got  work  in  the  coal  mine  to  help  them  to  p y 

£3  an  acre.  a 

34.  What  was  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  ? — From  three  to  five  acres,  or  sevel\  jj’ 

35.  Was  any  allowance  made  them? — No,  I never  heard  that  there  was;  ) 
within  a mile,  or  a mile  and  a quarter  of  me. 

36.  What  has  become  of  those  people? — There  are  slated  houses  built,  * 

of  them  are  put  into  those  slated  houses,  with  a small  kitchen  and  garden  attftG 
for  1QA  a week,  , < ^ 

$7,  Do  they  got  work  ? — In  general  they  do  get  work  la  the  cool  mutpfi. “ 
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colliers,  or  such  as  are  able  to  work  under  ground.  The  land  is  all  in  possession  of  the  land- 
lord, and  is  manured,  and  laid  down  in  grass. 

38.  Was  the  arrear  they  owed  an  old  arrear,  or  one  which  had  recently  accrued  ? I 

think  it  was  an  old  arrear,  brought  in  from  year  to  year,  of  long  standing ; but  the  land 
was  not  worth  30s.  an  acre  it  was  a sningle  subsoil,  and  a cold  springy  place. 

39.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  fixed  by  proposal  or  valua- 
tion ? — Mostly  by  proposal.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a valuation,  owing  to  the  competi- 
tion for  land,  and  the  proposals  are  all  very  high. 

40.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  that  district  ?— From  £2  to  £3  an 
acre. 


41.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— You  may 
take  mine  as  a sample  ot  it.  My  land  was  valued  at  25.?.,  and  I pay  50s.  for  this  farm  of 
about  twenty  acres ; I think  at  20s.  an  acre.  I should  have  it  at  a fair  value,  for  I have  it 
highly  improved. 

42.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  tine  is  it  usually  demanded?— We  have  a hanging 
half-year  from  the  Duke  ; sometimes  we  may  got  a month  after,  one  gale  catching  another! 
Sometimes  we  get  six  or  seven  weeks. 


43.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bills  among  the  small  farmers  in  the 
district  ?— Both  among  small  and  large  it  is  by  bill  in  a general  way.  When  a man  has 
not  the  rent,  the  agent  takes  a bill  himself  from  any  solvent  tenant,  and  puts  liis  name  on, 
and  receives  the  money.  Where  he  is  not  a solvent  tenant,  he  gets  two  others  oif  another 
estate  to  join  in  the  bill,  and  puts  in  the  hill,  and  raises  money  on  it. 

44.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  funds,  or  the  local  usurers  ?— 
When  the  rent  becomes  due,  if  the  tenant  is  not  prepared  he  must  resort  to  either 

45.  Do  you  know  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  local  usurers?— It  is  from  the 
national  Bank  m a general  way  they  draw,  1 do  not  know  the  system  of  the  other  small 
banks.  . 
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46.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— 

Generally  in  fifteen  or  twenty-one  days  to  distrain.  It  is  not  usual  in  the  last  year  to  cant 
cattle ; they  generally  get  some  security,  and  the  bills  of  the  sureties  are  put  into  the  bank, 
and  money  raised  upon  them,  so  that  the  security  is  ample. 

47.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ?— Where  a 
tenant  is  in  arrear,  it  is  always  on  account. 

48.  Supposing  a full  half-year’s  rent  paid,  is  the  receipt  still  on  account  ?— Yes  • I 
suppose  I have  receipts  on  account  for  £800,  or  £1,000. 

49.  Do  you  pay  full  gales  ?— Yes ; after  I got  tlie  abatement,  but  1 have  not  paid  the 
rise  this  year  yet ; it  was  lowered  to  £2  2*\,  and  I am  paying  at  that  rate. 

50.  Have  you  asked  for  a receipt?— Yes;  and  the  landlord,  in  my  presence,  told  the 
agent  that  I had  got  a receipt,  ending  up  to  a certain  date,  ten  years  back ; and  when  they 
were  going  into  the  account  with  me  I produced  a receipt  up  to  a certain  date  later  than 
that,  and  when  the  landlord  saw  it,  he  said  he  never  allowed  an  agent  of  his  to  give  a 
receipt  in  full,  and  never  authorised  it ; but  they  could  not  go  back  further  in  account  with 
me  than  that  date : but  from  that  date  up  to  this  they  aro  all  receipts  on  account. 

. 51  ■ Who  was  that  landlord  ? — Sir  Aubrey  do  Vere,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ; his  agent  See  Sir  Aubrey 
is  Mr.  Yere  Lane,  who  resides  at  New  Birmingham.  , De  Verc's  Statement. 

52.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors  in  your  neigh-  See  also  Mr.  Lane's 
bourhood,  or  are  there  many  middlemen  in  the  district  ?— There  are  very  few  middlemen  • . Slale"ent< 
their  leases  have  chiefly  expired.  5 Appendix  B,  No.  92, 

. 53-  Are  there  many  properties  in  your  neighbourhood  under  the  courts?— Not  in  my 
immediate  neighbourhood. 

54.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease  ? — Except  where  there 
are  a few  old  leases.  In  my  district  they  are  all  tenants-at-will. 

55.  Is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

56.  At  then-  present  rents  ? — I do  not  know  at  their  present  rents. 

57.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected  ? — By  the  tenants. 

58.  Is  there  any  system  of  encouragement  given  to  them  by  the  landlords  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — Mr.  Barker,  of  Kilcooley,  gives  timber  and  slates ; but  he  is  the  only  one  who 
gives  any  encouragement  in  the  district. 

59.  Does  the  Bale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  ill  the  district  ?— Ho,  I do  not  know 
any  thing  of  the  kind. 

60.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  tbe  district  but  what  you  have  men- 
tmned. — No.  There  is  in  the  Callan  union  something  about  an  equal  extent,  but  not 


61.  What  has  become  of  tbe  persons  who  were  upon  those  farms? — There  is  a lot  of 
nuts  along  the  side  of  the  road,  like  a little  village,  and  they  have  generally  half  an 

acre  of  ground. 

cq  rvj  owe  any  rent  ? — I am  not  fully  aware  of  that. 

fU  tv  i 8'et  any  gratuity  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

t>4.  Did  they  go  out  of  their  own  free  will? — They  were  served  with  notice,  and  they 
wea*  °nt  rat“Gr  tlian  liave  any  thing  to  do  with  the  law. 

,,  5l  ^oes  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — In  most  cases  where 
ere  was  a farm  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  and  they  were  not  able  to  give  a fortune  with 
eir  daughters.  I know  some  instances  where  there  were  three  or  four  families  living 
upon  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  they  are  subdivided  among  them  in  acres  and  two  acres.-  - - 
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66.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — No,  I do  not. 

67.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer?— No  ; they  are  wretchedly  poor. 

68.  Is  the  class  of  labourers  improving  ?— From  the  commencement  of  March  up  to 
about  the  20th  of  May  they  get,  in  a general  way,  10c?.  a day,  till  tho  1st  of  June— then 
they  are  idle,  or  get  from  Is.  to  1a  6c?.  a week,  till  the  coining  round  of  harvest.  Then  at 
the  harvest  and  the  potato  digging  the  average  is  from  Sc?,  to  10c?.  a day;  but  they  are 
half  a year  idle,  and  their  wives  arc  generally  out  as  paupers  in  the  country.  They  do  not  • 
go  into  the  poor-houses  generally. 

69.  What  do  they  pay  for  their  houses,  and  what  do  they  pay  for  the  con-acre  ? — Perhaps 
they  will  have  a quarter  or  half  a quarter  of  ground  and  a little  cabin  for  about  40s.,  and 
tboy  have  to  pay  that  in  work ; but  they  are  seldom  called  on  to  work  hut  in  the  busy  seasons. 

70.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  none.  In  my  district 
there  has  not  been  one. 

71.  What  is  the  general  payment  of  the  driver  or  bailiff  on  distraining  ? — It  is  2s.  Ad,  for 
each  occupier  whose  cattle  are  driven  into  the  pound. 

72.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  your  district? — Generally  in 
March  and  May.  They  do  not  like  to  have  to  pay  for  the  winter  half-year.  Some  settings 
are  May  and  November,  hut.  very  seldom. 

73.  How  is  the  amount  of  the  county  cess  to  be  levied  made  known  in  each  townlaud  ?— 
Generally  an  allotment  holds  good  for  many  many  years ; and  then,  according  to  the  sum 
levied  on  each  district,  it  is  calculated  at  from  Is.  to  2s.  or  2s.  1 d.  an  acre.  For  several  rears 
it  was  not  less  than  from  Is.  6c?.  to  2s.  lcZ.  upon  me.  This  last  year  it  went  up  from  ls.TOj. 
to  2s.  lc?.  on  me. 

74.  In  what  seasons  of  the  year  is  it  commonly  levied  ? — Before  the  March  and  July 
assizes. 

75.  When  is  the  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — When  you  are 
paying  the  gale  of  rout ; but  if  you  do  not  clear  up  the  half-year  it  is  not  taken  into  the 
account,  but  left  to  he  accounted  for  with  tho  arrears  when  you  are  able  to  pay  them.  It 
is  put  as  an  off-set  against  the  arrears. 

76.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  tho  commissioners  ? — Notliing  par- 
ticular ; I have  stated  the  whole  grievance  as  close  as  I could.  But  I know  this  much,  that 
what  has  kept  down  a good  many  of  the  tenants  who  have  been  ejected,  was  the  hope  of 
some  redress,  or  they  might  have  resorted  to  some  agrarian  outrages.  They  think  that  this 
honourable  commission  will  clo  something  for  them. 

77.  Upon  what  particular  point? — To  get  employment  for  the  poor  labourers,  and  to  get 
valuators  to  go  out  and  value  the  property.  They  say,  let  the  landlord  send  out  one  anil 
we  will  send  out  another,  and  we  will  abide  by  their  decision.  The  huts  of  the  poor 
labourers  are  very  miserable ; there  arc  seven  or  eight,  or  nine  of  thorn  upon  one  heap  of 
straw,  and  generally  the  clothing  they  have  in  tho  day  is  their  night  covering.  There  is 
no  sheet  or  blanket,  and  those  who  are  last  in  bod  must  get  up,  for  they  have  no  clothes  to 
keep  them  warm.  I have  witnessed  that. 

78.  Have  you  witnessed  this  in  the  houses  of  the  labourers  or  in  tho  houses  of  the  small 
tenants? — In  the  houses  of  the  labourers;  and  they  are  very  little  better  in  tho  houses  of 
the  small  farmers  holding  ten  acres  of  ground. 

79.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  a farmer  could  support  his  family  ?— 

I should  suppose  by  nice  management  out  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  he  could  do'  it,  by  resorting 
to  house  feeding  and  green  crops,  and  making  manure  in  that  Way. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.^ 

Major  Edivard  Priestly,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  superintending  magistrate  of  this  county  ?— Yes ; and  parts  of  the  adjoining 
counties. 

2.  It  having  appeared  in  the  newspapers  that  there  had  been  some  instances  of  tumultuous 
resistance  to  the  payment  of  rent,  the  commissioners  are  desirous  of  learning  some  parti- 
culars from  you  regarding  those  occniTences.  Can  you  state  any  cases  which  have  occurred 
lately  in  which  you  have  been  called  upon  to  interfere  as  a magistrate  to  enforce  the  recovery 
•of  rent? — The  first  one  in  the  north  riding  of  Tipperary  was  upon  the  property  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Maxwell,  of  Carrigatoher,  near  Nenagh  (who  resides  in  Dublin);  there  the  crops 
which  had  been  seized  were  prevented  being  cut  down.  A large  force  of  police  was 
permanently  stationed  on  the  property,  and  the  cause  of  the  resistance  was  a dispute  as  to 
the  sum  of  £70  said  to  have  been  paid  to  the  former  under-agent — the  payment  of  which 
was  denied  upon  the  part  of  the  landlord.  In  point  of  fact,  an  action  was  brought,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  receipt  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  former  agent  was  a forgery. 
The  rents  were  also  complained  of  as  being  too  high,  and  the  upshot  of” it  all  was  this,  that 
the  rents  were  paid  after  a certain  deduction  had  been  made  from  the  arrears,  and  a 
promise  was  given  to  have  the  land  valued,  aud  lot  at  a lower  rent. 

3.  Can  you  state  the  name  of  any  solicitor  concerned  in  that  case  ?— Mr.  MaxwellJ the 
proprietor,  is  a solicitor  residing  in  Dublin,  and  I think  he  was  formerly  the  sub-shenfi  oi 
the  county. 

4.  Since  that  arrangement  which  you  have  alluded  to  has  been  made,  has  the  necessity 
.of  employing  the  police  ceased  ?— Yes,  at  the  request  of  the  agent.  The  next  case  was  on 
the  property  of  a middleman  (a  respectable  gentleman  residing  in  the  county  of  Cork), ne 
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Youglial,  about  five  miles  front  Nonagh,  and  in  that  case  they  carried  off  the  crops,  and  beat 
the  keepers.  In  that  case  I also  gave  the  protection  of  the  police ; the  law  was  enforced,  and 
the  sale  effected.  They  said  that  too  much  rent  was  charged ; and  a letter  is  in  their  pos- 
session which  was  addressed  to  the  parish  priest  by  the  proprietor,  stating  that  on  certain 
conditions  the  rent  should  bo  reduced.  This  gave  rise  to  a misunderstanding,  but  the  result 
of  all  tliis  opposition  was,  that  an  offer  has  been  made  by  the  proprietor  to  have  the  land 
valued,  which  will  cause  a reduction  in  the  rent  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  two 
neighbouring  gentlemen  who  wrote  to  the  proprietor  on  the  subject. 

5.  Has  that  removed  the  tendency  to  opposition  ?— I went  myself  after  the  keepers  had 
been  beaten,  and  while  the  sale  was  being  effected  without  any  of  the  police,  but  there  was 
a good  deal  of  turbulence,  and  a keeper  beaten  the  next  day.  I have  since  heard  that  the 
tenants  have  settled  with  the  landlord,  and  all  is  now  perfectly  quiet. 

6.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  the  parties  engaged  ? — Yes.  I had  to  receive 
the  information  of  the  parties  in  order  to  protect  the  keepers  in  each  of  the  cases,  but  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Maxwell  (and  in  other  cases)  the  police  were  stationed  night  and  day.  I 
believe  1,000  men  cut  the  crops  for  the  tenants  immediately  after  the  agent  had  settled 
with  them ; they  cut  them  down  in  an  hour.  The  third  case  on  the  estate  of  Lough 
Orna,  three  or  four  miles  from  Nonagh.  The  dispute  in  that  case  was,  that  the  tenants  had 
been  served  with  notice  to  pay  rent  to  the  head  landlord,  and  also  a notice  to  pay  Mr.  Blake 
Butler  on  the  part  of  the  minor,  who  was  a middleman,  residing  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
Mr.  Blake  Butler  acting  for  him  and  with  the  authority  of  the  court  of  chancery.  The 
tenants  stated  that  they  were  afraid  if  they  paid  the  rent  to  Mr.  Butler  that  a further 
demand  would  be  made  upon  them  by  the  owner  of  the  estate  in  fee,  and  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  the  rent  a second  time.  After  a good  deal  of  opposition  the  law  was  enforced  ; 
the  crops,  cattle,  household  furniture,  &c.,  seized,  and  the  sale  effected  ; and  the  terms  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  arrears  which  Mr.  Blake  Butler  offered  eventually  were  accepted  by 
them,  and  the  land  in  that  case  is  to  be  re-valued,  which  will  cause  a considerable  reduction 
in  the  rent. 

7.  In  the  latter  case,  have  the  symptoms  of  insubordination  ceased? — Yes ; in  every  case 
there  is  perfect  peace  now,  and  the  keepers  have  been  withdrawn.  These  are  the  only 
cases  where  there  has  been  any  serious  opposition.  There  have  been  some  rather  serious 
cases  reported  from  the  south  riding,  near  Tipperary,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  county  of 
Limerick,  but  the  particulars  of  those  I do  not  immediately  recollect,  the  official  reports 
being  at  Nenagh,  as  I did  not  expect  to  be  examined  here  to  day.  In  a case  at  Shower, 
near  Newport,  on  the  property  of  Mrs.  Duggan,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Duggan  of  Dublin,  there 
was  a dispute  whether  they  should  pay  to  her  the  amount  due,  the  tenantry  declaring  the 
rent  was  too  high,  the  arrears  claimed  too  great,  and  doubting  her  right  to  claim  them. 
In  that  case  the  military  were  ready  to  assist,  and  the  police  were  actually  sent  for  and 
protected  the  property  and  the  keepers  for  several  days  and  nights,  although  1,000  persons 
assembled  there,  some  from  Clare  and  Limerick,  and  shots  were  fired  in  the  air ; but  the 
day  before  the  sale  was  to  have  taken  place,  the  tenants  all  came  to  the  agent  at  Nenagh, 
and  paid  what  they  were  required  to  pay,  and  gave  security  for  the  rest.  There  an  abatement 
was  also  made  on  the  original  claim,  with  an  understanding  that  the  land  should  be  re-valued 
with  a view  to  the  reduction  of  the  rent,  which  is  at  present  £3  per  acre. 

8.  Has  there  been  any  outrage  since  committed  on  any  of  those  properties  ? — Not  on  any 
of  those. 

9.  Was  there  any  personal  attack  made  upon  the  bailiffs,  or  upon  the  persons  employed 
by  the  landlord? — Yes.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Maxwell  they  beat  the  keepers  coming  in,  and 
prevented  the  labourers  going  out  from  Nenagh  to  cut  the  crops ; and  also  in  the  case  near 
Youglial,  the  keepers  were  beaten,  and  so  they  were  at  Lough  Orna,  and  so  they  would 
have  been  at  Shower,  but  for  the  presence  of  the  police,  an  assault  and  rescue  having  been 
previously  committed.  In  each  case  violence  was  offered  to  the  keepers ; at  Lough  Orna 
they  were  very  turbulent. 

10.  Have  any  parties  been  arrested  upon  charges  arising  out  of  those  occurrences,  or 
subjected  to  any  legal  proceedings  ? — Yes,  there  were  proceedings  for  assaults.  They  have 
been  summoned  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace,  and  warrants  issued  against  those  in 
Mr.  Maxwell’s,  and  Mr.  Blake  Butler’s,  and  the  Youglial  cases  ; and  other  summonses  also 
upon  the  Lough  Orna  and  Youglial  properties— some  of  them  are  to  go  to  trial  at  the 
quarter  sessions.  In  each  place  the  law  has  been  enforced  wherever  an  identification  took 
place,  and  in  the  first  instance  protection  was  given  to  the  parties  in  charge  of  the  crops. 
No  serious  injury  has  been  done  to  persons  or  property  in  any  of  these  four  cases. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Patrick  llacket , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Point-town,  near  New  Birmingham. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  holding  about  forty  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I am  well  acquainted  with 
the  parishes  of  Twomilo  and  Bonis,  and  the  adjoining  parishes. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  them  improving,  or  otherwise? — I think  not  improving. 

5.  Is  it  principally  tillage,  or  in  grazing  farms  ? — There  is  a share  of  both,  but  in  the  parish 
of  Borris  it  is  mostly  tillage. 

6.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the.  farms?— There  are  not.  many  farms  of  100  acres; 
generally  from  ten  to  forty. 
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7.  In  wliat  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation  ?— As  to  valua- 
tion,  I believe  there  has  no  valuation  taken  place  in  those  parishes,  with  two  exceptions. 

8. ’  In  those  cases  what  was  the  class  of  persons  employed  to  value  ? — One  was  under 
Lord  Norbury ; he  sent  his  own  steward  and  another  person,  a tenant  of  his,  in  another 
district ; he  had  no  connexion  with  the  person  employed,  though  it  appeared  that  the  tenant 
was  to  take  it  on  this  valuation.  Another  case  was  at  Borris. 

9.  What  took  place  at  Borris  ?— There  was  some  discontent,  and  a valuation  took  place 
on  the  property— one  appointed  by  the  Landlord,  and  the  other  by  the  tenant,  and  I under- 
stand that  gave  satisfaction. 

10.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — On  the  estate  I reside 
upon,  they  demanded  the  November  rent  on  the  coming  on  of  May,  and  the  May  rent  in 
November. 

1 1 . Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  ?— 
On  one  estate  the  rent  was  paid  the  last  time  or  two  by  bill, — the  bills  drawn  upon  the 
bank  in  the  town;  and  the  bills  were  renewed  for  three  months,  and  they  will  be  falling 
due  this  month. 

12.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  discount  was  upon  those  bills  ? — At  the  National  Bank 
it  is  5d.  in  the  pound  for  three  months,  and  the  joint-stock  bank  and  the  local  usurers 
charge  more. 

13.  Do  you  know  what  is  charged  by  the  local  usurers  when  parties  apply  to  them?— 
I was  security  for  £10,  and  I believe  there  was  30s.  paid  for  six  months  on  it.  I know  of 
£20  being  lent  for  £l  for  five  months.  I know  of  £10  being  kept  by  a person  for  two  or 
three  years,  at  £l  a year. 

14.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — I know 
yesterday  that  a person  applied  to  me  to  go  security  for  his  rent  to  the  agent,  and  on  my 
refusing  to  do  so  he  could  get  no  other  security,  and  the  crop  was  all  drawn  to  the  farm 
yard,  and  it  is  to  be  threshed  there  and  sold  for  the  rent. 

15.  Is  that  by  agreement  between  the  tenant  and  the  landlord? — No  ; it  is  the  act  of 
the  landlord.  The  landlord  says  it  must  be  the  case  ; he  demands  his  year’s  rent,  or  the 
security  for  it,  and  not  being  able  to  get  a security  for  the  rent  the  crop  was  taken  up. 

16.  Do  you  know  how  much  rent  was  due  in  that  case  ? — No. 

17.  Was  there  more  than  a year’s  rent  due  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

18.  Was  the  corn  taken  away  to  the  barn  of  the  landlord  ? — It  was  taken  to  a farm  yard 
on  the  estate  for  that  purpose. 

19.  Is  that  the  custom  on  that  estate? — Yea,  I understand  it  is.  Where  the  parties 
are  not  able  to  pay  a year’s  rent,  or  to  give  solvent  security  for  it,  they  take  it  there  to  be 
threshed. 

20.  Where  is  the  produce  of  the  crop  sent  when  sold  ? — To  tho  market,  and  a man  is  sent 
with  the  owner  of  it. 

21.  What  becomes  of  the  straw ; is  it  given  back  to  the  tenant  ? — It  is  given  back  in 
general  to  the  tenant. 

22.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — With  us 
they  are  up  to  a particular  day,  and  here,  I think,  wliero  there  are  no  leases  they  are  on 
account. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — There  are  tenants  holding  by 
lease  ; the  greater  part  of  them  are  holding  without  lease.  I know  of  some  tenantry  where 
there  were  leases  that  were  broken,  because  the  man  making  the  lease  was  only  tenant  for 
life,  and  the  heir  coming  in  broke  the  leases. 

24.  Are  there  any  leases  on  those  farms  at  present?— Yes,  on  two  townlands  belonging 
to  one  individual.  The  leases  made  by  the  father  were  broken  by  the  son,  and  the  rent 
doubled.  The  property  was  afterwards  sold,  and  the  tenants,  not  being  able  to  pay,  were 
ejected,  and  there  were  some  agrarian  outrages  in  consequence. 

25.  When  did  those  outrages  take  place  ? — In  tho  tune  of  the  whitefeet,  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  in  the  year  1831. 

26.  Have  any  agrarian  outrages  been  committed  since  that  in  that  part  ?— No,  not  in  that 
part. 

27.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer?— I do  not  think  there  will  be  any  permanent 
improvements  in  the  land  unless  the  tenant  has  some  title  to  the  land.  I know  of  much 
waste  land  in  this  division  that  would  be  improved,  and  that  would  cause  a great  demand 
for  labour  if  the  tenant  had  any  hold  of  it.  They  find  if  they  improve  it  they  improve  for 
the  benefit  of  the  landlord. 

28.  Hgs  any  of  it  been  improved? — I understand  Mr.  O’Flynn  improved  his  place  very 
much,  and  when  his  lease  fell  out  they  doubled  his  rent. 

29.  Did  he  hold  waste  land  ?— Yes ; he  holds  what  he  reclaimed,  just  joining  the 
coal  pits. 

30.  Is  that  the  kind  of  land  to  which  you  refer?— I refer  to  the  bog  land. 

3 1 . Has  any  of  it  been  reclaimed  by  any  person  ? — Very  little.  The  holdings  of  farm3 
are  getting  very  small ; the  farmers  are  subdividing  them,  some  of  them.  There  is  no  way 
of  providing  for  their  children  but  by  the  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  the  subdivisions 
of  land  are  going  on  every  day.  The  holdings  are  getting  very  small. 

32.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ?— They  do  not  take  any  active  steps  to  stop  it. 

33.  Is  there  any  disposition,  if  assistance  were  given  to  any  of  those  persons  (the  younger 
members  of  the  family),  to  emigrate  ?— A good  many  do  emigrate,  but  generally  not  many 
farmers;  generally  labourers, 
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34.  Have  you  any  suggestion  of  any  mode  by  which  the  evil  of  having  a farm,  divided 
into  such  small  holdings  could  be  avoided? — No,  unless  there  was  some  manufactory,  or 
something  that  would  change  the  people  from  living  on  land  altogether, 

[The  witness  wthdreiu.'] 

Mr.  John  Burke , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Ross  Cottage,  near  Borrisoleigh,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  surveyor. 

3.  Do  you  occupy  any  land  ?— Yes,  about  fifty  acres ; I have  some  agencies  also. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — I am  particularly  acquainted  with  the  Borrisoleigh  district. 

5.  Does  that  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportiuiities  for  extensive  and  remunera- 
tive improvements  ? — Oh,  yes,  very  much. 

6.  Of  what  nature  ? — Both  in  manuring  and  draining. 

7.  Is  agriculture  improving  there  ?— Yes,  greatly,  in  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 

8.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms?— There  are  different  sized  farms. 
There  is  scarcely  any  farm  over  forty  acres  or  fifty.  The  small  farms  are  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
and  they  are  so  subdivided  at  present  they  are  very  small. 

9.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  size  of  those  small  holdings  ?— From  twelve  to 
twenty  acres.  There  are  some  holdings  of  three  acres,  and  some  of  two,  they  are  so  sub- 
divided among  the  families. 

10.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown  on  those  small  holdings?— On  the 
small  holdings,  one  year  they  have  potatoes,  and  then  corn  the  next — either  barley  or 
oats. 

11.  What  comes  after  that? — Where  they  have  oats  they  manure,  and  sow  potatoes  the 
year  following,  and  they  then  sow  oats  again. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— There  were  a good 
many  farms  hei'etofore  held  in  joint  tenancy.  The  farmers  are  now  dividing,  and  each  getting 
his  own,  and  that  is  making  a great  improvement  in  the  country. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  that  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ?— The  farms  were 
set  by  lease  until  latterly.  The  Earl  of  Portarlington  holds  the  greater  part  of  the  parish, 
and  according  as  the  middlemen  get  out  of  lease,  the  agent,  Mr.  Scroope,  has  given  it  to 
the  tenants  on  the  land,  and  given  the  land  at  a very  fair  value — in  fact,  under  the  value. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — Immediately  about  the  town on 

about  600  acres  about  the  town — the  average  is  about  £10  an  acre;  that  is  occupied  by 
middlemen,  who  get  a large  profit,  more  than  the  landlord  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the 
district  averages  about  £l  an  acre. 

15.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  duo  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — In  some  instances 
where  I receive  it  there  is  a year  and  a half’s  rent  due  before  I ask  a year’s  rent.  On  some 
of  Mr.  Beamish’s  property  they  only  ask  a year’s  rent  when  a year  and  a half  is  due,  that 
is  paid  the  first  week  in  December : but  the  other  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  collect 
the  rents  half-yearly — they  collect  one  half-year’s  rent  before  the  other  falls  due. 

16.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  by  the  small  fanners  ? — Very  few  in 
our  country.  In  some  instances  I have  taken  bills  where  there  was  over  a year  and  a half's 
rent  due,  if  I saw  a tenant  distressed,  but  I charged  him  no  discount. 

17.  What  is  the  object  of  that  mode  of  proceeding  ? — When  I waut  to  close  an  account 
with  a person  I do  business  for,  I advance  the  money  for  the  party,  and  give  them  three 
months  to  make  sale  of  their  effects,  when  I see  they  have  effects. 

18.  In  fact,  you  pay  the  rent  over  to  the  principal  before  you  get  it  from  the  tenant  ? — 
les,  only  tenants  I can  depend  upon. 

19.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — If  the 
enants  pay  the  rent  up  to  a particular  gale  they  get  a receipt. 

0.  Is  that  generally  the  custom  throughout  the  district  ? — No ; the  custom  is  generally 
-0  S17®  receipts  on  account.  I have  known  myself  instances  where  there  are  arrears  of 
our  or  five  years  held  over  tenants,  and  they  never  get  a receipt  on  account ; but  Where 
ere  is  a new  agent  appointed,  he  cannot  give  a receipt  to  a gale  day  if  there  is  an  arrear 
Que  m the  old  agent’s  time. 

out  *+iP°  ^°U  no?  an  account  specifying  that  arrear  ? — Yes;  at  the  date' of  his  going 

, the  agent  gives  his  return  of  the  sums  due  probably,  and  in  some  instances  I have 
aro°W  + • 6T?r  four.years’  ren*  due ; and  when  the  tenants  pay  up  a year’s  rent,  the  agents 

-n°  ln  _"~®  habit  of  pressing  for  the  old  arrear — they  consider  it  quite  sufficient  to 
eceive  a whole  year’s  rent. 

™°de  *8  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— The 
ail  „G  SGnerally  in  the  county  is  by  ejectment,  particularly  where  there  is  an  attorney  at 
aU  «>n«ej mod.  m the  collection. 

founrl  ° muc^  difficulty  in  case  of  ejecting  in  getting  another  tenant  ? — I never 

friend  “dhculty ; I always  found  when  I executed  an  ejectment  they  brought  Some 

24  to  Pay  tk®  arrears  and  costs,  and  they  got  back  into  possession  again, 

heretnf  ° u ?enants.  k°ld  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — They  generally  held 
out  nf  ?ie  by , se » hi  the  most  part  of  the  parish  they  have  leases,  but  where  lands  come' 
25*  Wvf6  •t^ere  are  D0  leaBes  given  now. 

Part  Ilf16  reason  of  that  ?— I cannot  say ; but  there  is  some,  dislike  on  the  part 
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of  the  landlord  to  grant  leases.  I think  that  it  would  ho  better  for  the  landlord  to  grant 

' By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 

or  jointly? Any  improvements  that  I sec  made  generally  in  our  parish  are  by  the 

landlord  On  Mr.  Beamish's  property  they  give  timber  and  slates  to  any  one  who  builds 
a house,  and  pay  one-third  of  the  draining ; and  if  they  put  on  200  barrels  of  lime,  ,ve 
pay  for  200  more.  . . 

27.  What  is  the  course  generally  pursued  on  the  different  properties  in  that  neighbour- 
hood ?— On  the  other  properties,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Scroope’s,  where  a lease  falls 
out  they  give  encouragement  in  the  same  way,  but  no  other  encouragement  is  given. 

28.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — No,  there  has  not 
latterly.  Mr.  Saurin,  when  he  has  lands  out  of  lease,  has  consolidated  the  farms. 

29.  How  did  he  effect  the  consolidation?— The  small  farmers  with  a few  acres  of  grouud 
he  gives  them  none ; he  divides  it  between  three  or  four  tenants. 

30.  Did  he  leave  them  their  houses  ? — Ho  did  not  disturb  them  out  of  the  houses — only 
one  woman ; her  house  was  taken  down,  and  all  the  others  remain  upon  the  ground.  They 
are  working  labourers  for  the  other  tenants. 

31.  Does  the  subdividing  or  subletting  still  continue? — Yes,  in  this  way A fanner  has 
three  or  four  sons.  In  settling  those  sometimes  he  gives  them  a division  of  his  farm,  leav- 
ing a large  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by  each  son  to  a sister  as  her  portion.  That  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  impoverishing  of  the  tenants. 

32.  Where  the  middleman’s  lease  expires,  what  course  is  usually  adopted  with  the 
occupying  tenants  ?— The  landlord  generally  leaves  the  occupying  tenants  in  possession. 

33.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  formers  are  getting  better  off  in  the  world?— Yes,  I do  consider  that  they  are  better 
able  to  pay  them  rent  than  the  small  ones. 

34.  Are  the  small  farmers  improving  in  their  condition?— -No,  for  they  have  enough  to 
do  to  support  a family. 

35.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  a man  can  support  a family?— 
If  a man  had  five  or  six  acres,  and  got  into  it  with  the  rotation  of  crops  and  green  crops, 
he  could  support  his  family  very  well.  The  great  mortality  among  pigs  lias  affected  the 
circumstances  of  the  people,  and  prevented  them  paying  what  they  are  willing  to  pay. 

36.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — Very  bad. 

37.  At  what  rate  can  they  get  employment? — I do  not  think  they  can  get  more  than 
"Id.  upon  the  average  of  the  year — Gd.  for  one  part  of  it,  and  Sd.  for  the  other,  with  two 
meals  a day ; but  tlie  servant  boys  are  comparatively  very  snug.  They  get  £5  a year  and 
every  thing  in  the  house  necessary ; they  sow  con-acre  land,  and  they  always  have  money, 
having  nothing  to  pay — they  have  more  money  than  the  farmers  themselves. 

38.  Do'they  lend  the  money  they  make  ?— Yes,  very  often  they  lend  it  to  their  master. 
I have  known  them  lend  their  master  money  to  pay  rent,  and  afterwards  themselves  get 
some  of  the  land. 

39.  Are  those  servant  boys  paid  by  their  employers  in  cash  ? — Y cs,  most  of  them  in 
cash,  and  some  of  them  may  give  them  half  an  acre  or  a quarter  of  an  acre  ot  ground.  I 
pay  my  servant  boys  in  cash. 

40.  What  do  they  pay  for  the  con-acre  rent? — I believe  they  pay  in  my  district  £8; 
then  if  they  re-let  they  get  from  £10  to  £12. 

41.  Do  they  pay  beforehand  ? — In  some  instances  they  pay  so  much  in  hand,  probably 
one-third,  and  when  they  pay  money  in  hand  they  got  it  a great  deal  cheaper ; some  farmers 
are  embarrassed,  and  set  it  for  one-third  less. 

42.  How  long  has  it  been  the  custom  to  pay  money  in  hand  for  con-acre  ? — It  is  the 
custom  generally  as  long  as  I know  with  some  persons,  but  others  would  not  take  the  money. 
It  is  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  setting  it. 

43.  Have  you  had  any  agrarian  outrages  ? — Not  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  but  it  was 
a scene  of  outrage  before  that. 

44.  In  what  did  those  outrages  originate  ? — All  in  land. 

45.  In  what  way  did  they  originate  in  land? — A person  lost  a farm,  and  another  person 
took  it,  and  there  were  factions  got  up  on  both  sides,  and  at  their  meetings  at  fans  ana 
markets  they  fought  for  their  respective  parties. 

46.  Then  as  there  have  been  no  agrarian  outrages  lately,  to  what  do  you  attribute  the  im- 
provement in  that  respect  ? — To  the  temperance  movement  in  a great  degree,  and  also  to  the 
advice  of  the  clergy.  They  have  taken  an  active  part  to  keep  down  these  disturbances. 

47.  Do  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent  continue  still? — Yes,  in  some  instances. 

48.  Does  any  sympathy  exist  for  the  person  so  ejected? — No  sympathy  for  non-payment 
of  rent. 

49.  In  what  case  does  the  sympathy  arise  ? — Where  a tenant  holds  land  from  year  to 
year,  and  has  the  rent  ready  to  pay,  and  yet  an  ejectment  comes  upon  him. 

50.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer? — Except  as  to  the  tithe  rent-charge  mid  tue 

county  cess.  The  county  cess  is  more  severe  upon  the  tenant  than  even  the  reut.  1 ® 
county  cess  is  called  for  at  a period  when  the  fanners  have  nothing  to  pay.  In  our  cbstric 
it  is  £10  2s.  6d.  for  one  half-year  upon  100  acres;  that  is  over  2s.  2d.  an  acre  nearly  in 
half-year.  The  head  landlord  generally  pays  the  tithe  rent-charge  himself,  and  no  pers 
charges  it  in  our  district  except  the  middlemen.  . 

61.  In  this  county  with  regard  to  the  county  cess,  do  the  meetings  of  the  cess-paym® 
Interfere  piqch  to  keep  the  cess  down  ?— They  do  their  best,  I do  not  know  how  t 
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expense  occurs — I do  not  know  how  it  is  made  up,  hut  wo  feel  no  objection  to  the  making 
of  roads. 

52.  Have  you  any  suggestion  as  to  diminishing  the  county  cess? — I have  no  way  of 
diminishing  it  unless  the  landlords  will  take  part  of  the  burden  to  themselves,  and  then 
they  would  be  more  careful  in  levying  it  in  the  grand  jury  room. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Martin  Fennelbj , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Coonency,  in  the  parish  of  Moyne. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  holding  about  130  Irish  acres. 

3.  Principally  arable  or  grazing  ? — Mixed ; the  greatest  part  is  pasture. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the  district  round  about  Moyne,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles.. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  there  ? — I really  think  the  state  of  the  country 
is  improving,  and  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving. 

6.  In  what  particulars  is  it  improving  ? — The  mode  of  doing  agricultural  business  has 
improved  a good  deal.  Even  since  my  infancy  farming  implements  have  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  farmer  does  liis  business  with  much  greater  facility  than  he  did  formerly, 
and  cheaper. 

7.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — The  usual  size,  I think,  is  forty 
or  fifty  acres,  and  a great  many  persons  hold  more  round  about — as  high  as  100  acres,  and 
some  200  acres ; but  the  general  size  is  about  thirty  to  fifty  acres. 

8.  Wrhen  a lease  is  out,  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — When  a lease  expires,  it  is 
fixed  by  proposal — sometimes  by  valuation,  but  rarely ; it  is  generally  fixed  betwixt  the 
landlord  and  tenant. 

9.  Wrhen  they  proceed  by  valuation,  what  class  of  persons  value  ? — When  they  appoint 
any  one  to  value  land  they  generally  appoint  some  respectable  surveyor  of  gentleman  in 
the  neighbourhood ; but  the  poor  law  and  other  valuations  are  conducted  very  badly.  They 
appoint  very  bad  persons  to  value — surveyors  and  persons  who  cannot  be  judges. 

10.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — About  30s.  an  acre — 
a good  deal  over  30^. ; but  when  a man  takes  a large  farm  it  cannot  be  all  arable  land,  half 
of  it  will  be  light  land. 

11.  What  would  be  the  rent  put  upon  the  arable  land? — Good  arable  land  cannot  bo 
less  than  50s.  an  acre  by  valuing  fairly,  and  by  classing  the  land. 

12.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer  in  an  average  year  expect  to  have  off  that 
land  ? — He  would  expect  this  year  on  an  average  from  eight  to  ten  barrels  an  acre  of  twenty 
stones  to  the  barrel.  This  year  is  above  the  average  on  all  descriptions  of  land. 

13.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect? — On  good  land  I should  reckon 
twenty  barrels  of  potatoes  to  a quarter  as  an  average  crop — eighty  barrels  to  the  acre  of 
three  cwt.  to  the  barrel. 

14.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect  from  that  land?— Oats  are  generally  sown 
in  this  country  in  stubble.  About  ten  to  fifteen  barrels  to  the  acre ; if  we  sowed  it  after 
potatoes  we  should  have  from  fifteen  to  twenty  barrels. 

15.  W7hat  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  in  this  district  bear  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  ? — It  is  as  four  to  three ; the  valuations  are  all  under  the  rent  paid. 

16.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — Indeed  I must  say 
that  the  tenant  gets  fair  time  to  pay  the  rent ; there,  are  instances  where  they  do  not — for 
instance,  I owe  myself  a year  and  a half’s  rent  next.  November  of  till  the  land  I have,  and 
a year’s  rent  will  be  required  of  me  next  November : but  there  are  instances  where  land- 
lords are  needy,  and  demand  the  gale  of  rent  immediately  after  it  becomes  due. 

17.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  by  the  small  tenants  ?— Not  generally, 
by  bill.  I know  of  some  landlords  that  press  tenants  for  bills,  and  who  will  charge  the 
discount  generally,  and  the  cost  attending  the  bills ; but  it  often  happens  that  landlords 
take  bills  for  the  arrears  of  rent.  It  is  better  to  take  a bill  than  press  a man  too  hard. 

18.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — The  small  tenantry  do ; 
tenants  holding  from  two  to  six,  or  eight,  or  ten  acres  of  land  depend  upon  the  loan  funds 
and  banks  for  borrowing  money. 

19.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— 
Distress. 

20.  What  is  generally  the  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant? — It  is  not  much.  If  they, 
distrain  upon  the  land,  they  put  a keeper  upon  it ; and  as  far  as  I have  leamt,  landlords  in 
my  neighbourhood  do  not  charge  the  cost  of  distraining  a tenant  if  they  get  the  rent. 

21.  Do  they  frequently  proceed  to  soil  the  distress? — Very  seldom;  it  is  generally 
settled  between  the  landlord  and  tenant.  The  agent  of  a part  of  the  property  I hold  made 
a distress  last  year ; the  distress  was  not  on  me  but  a neighbour  of  mine,  and  he  had  a 
keeper  there  for  a considerable  time.  He  did  not  charge  him  any  thing ; he  sold  and 
bought  it  himself,  and  kept  over  the  crop,  and  gave  it  to  the  tenant  when  the  corn  rose 
and  got  up. 

22.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — If  I 
pay  my  year’s  rent  up  I get  a receipt,  but  if  I leave  a balance  I cannot  expect  it.  But  I 
understand,  and  have  reason  to  bo  confident,  that  where  there  is  a small  tenantry  there  is 
no  talk  of  a receipt  at  all ; in  fact,  the  tenant  does  not  demand  any,  and  perhaps  if  he  did, 
thp  landlord  would  not  give  it  him, 
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23.  Is  that  pretty  general  through  the  country  ? — I think  it  is. 

24.  In  the  case  of  a property  of  that  kind,  how  do  they  manage  about  the  poor  rate ; 
is  it  allowed? — Yes. 

25.  What  proportion  do  they  generally  allow  ?— They  allow  half,  which  the  law  entitles 
them  to. 

26.  Is  that  half  poundage  or  half  the  rate  levied  ? — The  poor  rates  are  2 \d.  in  the  pound 
and  for  every  pound  rent  I pay  I am  allowed  half  of  2 \d. 

27.  Is  that  the  course  pursued  generally  upon  small  properties  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

28.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood? — No ; that  system 
has  not  been  introduced  in  my  neighbourhood — in  fact,  most  of  the  farms  are  large  enough. 

29.  Does  the  subdividing  or  subletting  of  farms  still  continue? — Yes,  the  subdividing 
still  continues. 

30.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  indeed  it  is ; and  I fear  it  will  continue. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — The  large  farmer  gives  more  employment  than  the  small 
farmer.  I think  the  large  farmer  has  improved  a good  deal  in  his  circumstances  for  a dozen 
years  back. 

32.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenantry,  are  they  getting  richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  arc. 

33.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  ? — Their  condition  is  extremely  low. 
You  will  get  men  from  3d.  to  4 cl.  a day,  and  striving  to  feed  five  or  six  children  out  of  it. 

34.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  houses  ? — Indeed  they  pay  too  high.  There  is 
a man  living  very  convenient  to  me,  by  the  side  of  the  road,  that  pays  40s.  for  a cabin  that 
is  only  fit  for  pigs,  and  about  a rood  of  ground  that  he  cannot  turn  to  any  use  in  the  world; 
it  is  mere  rock  and  water.  lie  pays  40s.  for  that  cabin  and  rood  of  ground,  without  any 
advantage  in  the  world,  for  he  does  not  get  any  employment  from  the  man  to  whom  he 
pays  it.  But  generally  a labouring  man  will  not  get  a cabin  by  the  side  of  the  road  without 
paying  20s.  a year,  and  no  land  going  with  it — a cabin  fit  only  for  pigs. 

35.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  the  con-acre  ? — From  £8  to  £10  ; but  what  they  call 
dairy  land  is  dearer — they  sometimes  charge  as  high  as£l2;  but  you  may  generally  get 
an  acre  of  ground  well  manured  by  the  farmer  for  £10. 

36.  Do  disputes  frequently  arise  as  to  whether  the  land  is  well  manured  or  not  ? — No ; 
they  see  the  manure  given  to  the  land.  They  need  not  take  it  unless  they  like. 

37.  Does  the  labourer  in  any  case  supply  the  manure  ? — Yes.  Sometimes  they  get  free 
land,  when  a farmer  has  much  land  to  manure.  These  people  will  have  little  heaps  of  manure 
at  their  doors.  They  have  no  land  to  put  it  on,  and  the  farmers  will  take  the  manure  and 
give  them  the  land  for  it. 

38.  How  do  the  labourers  obtain  it? — Where  they  are  near  bog  they  draw  home  thirty 
or  forty  loads  of  bog  stuff  into  the  pit  before  the  door.  They  get  the  road  scrapings  too, 
and  if  they  have  a pig,  that  helps  them. 

39.  Is  that  manure  good  for  the  land  ? — Yes.  A pit  is  made  before  a poor  man’s  door. 
It  sours  and  enriches  there,  and  it  is  good  manure. 

40.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  ? — I have  a man  who  lives  on  my  land.  I do  not 
diet  him,  but  I give  him  8 d.  every  day  in  the  year  he  comes  to  me  ; and  lie  is  able  to  earn 
£8  or  £9  a year. 

41.  What  is  he  paying  for  his  house  ? — He  has  a house  and  a rood  of  land.  He  was  a 
herdsman  when  I went  there.  I left  him  in  the  place.  I said  I would  charge  him  a mode- 
rate rent — “ I will  let  you  stand  as  you  are,  but  you  may  keep  your  cow  if  you  pay  me  for 
it.  You  may  have  your  pigs  and  liberty  to  gather  manure  and  turf,  and  I will  charge  you 
£2  a year  for  your  house  and  your  rood  of  ground,  and  trespass  for  your  pigs.  Every  thing 
else  will  do  for  me ; ” and  he  thinks  that  very  moderate.  He  has  a cow  and  four  pigs. 

42.  Has  he  fuel  free  ?— Yes,  he  has  turbary. 

43.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  a farmer  who  holds  a small  quantity  of 
land,  say  five  acres,  or  the  condition  of  a labourer  such  as  you  describe,  the  best? — They 
are  both  equally  bad,  for  a man  holding  five  acres  of  land  must  pay  a high  rent  for  it  and 
support  a large  family.  They  are  labourers  if  they  can  get  any  wages  at  all ; and  he  must, 
if  he  has  sons,  send  them  out  to  earn  bread. 

44.  Do  you  think  a man  can  support  his  family  and  himself  on  five  acres,  and  pay  his 
rent  without  extraneous  labour  ?— No,  he  could  not. 

• 45^:iiat’  *u  3'0ur  “Pinion,  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  a man  can  support 
himself  by  farming  ? — I think  upon  seven  or  eight  acres.  If  there  is  bog  going  with  the 
land  they  cut  it  and  sell  it,  and  that  helps  them  to  live ; but  I am  satisfied  that  five  acres  of 
land  would  not  support  a family  without  labour. 

46.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  for  the  county  cess  made  known  ? — It  is  advertised. 
There  is  a document  to  that  effect  posted  up  in  the  chapel  or  church  giving  notice. 

4 1 . Wliat  notice  does  that  document  give  you  ? — It  gives  notice  that  such  lands  will  be 
collected,  and  the  acreable  amount  requisite  to  be  paid  by  a certain  time. 

45.  Do  you  pay  for  all  the  acres  upon  your  farm  ?■ — No,  we  seldom  pay  for  all.  The 
survey  is  very  imperfect ; and  I may  remark  upon  that  subject,  that  it  is  very  unsatisfactory 
the  way  we  pay  the  cess.  Some  townlands  do  not  pay  for  more  than  half  the  acres  in 
them,  and  others  pay  two-thirds,  and  the  bad  land  is  subject  to  as  much  as  the  good  land ; 
land  not  worth  10s.  is  subject  to  as  much  as  land  worth  40s.  I believe  that  has  been 
remedied  m some  districts. 

49.  When  is  the  landlord’s  portion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— Mr.  Sheil  allowed 
jt  to  me  the  moment  I paid  it,  Mr.  Langley,  another  landlord  of  mine,  allowed"  it  when 
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the  law  demanded  it  of  him.  When  I pay  the  rent  that  falls  due  immediately  after  paying 
the  poor  rates,  then  he  allows  it ; that  will  not  he,  probably,  for  twelve  months. 

50.  Have  you  auy  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  ? — Subdivision  must  be  regarded  as  a great  evil : but 
among  the  larger  class  of  formers  education  will  prevent  that  to  a great  extent.  In  fact 
the  Irish  farmer  had  not  any  taste  until  lately ; there  was  no  opportunity  till  lately  of 
educating  his  children. 

51.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  would  education  prevent  subdivision  ?— My  father  had  six 
sons  and  only  two  were  farmers.  I knew  neighbours  who  could  not  educate  their  children 
who  did  not  do  that — they  wore  all  sent  to  he  ploughmen  and  were  made  formers,  and  are 
now  poor  men  without  means. 

52.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  more  education  there  would  be  more  disposition  to  go  and 
try  their  fortunes  ? — Yes ; if  a former  educated  his  children  they  would  go  to  professions 
or  emigrate,  instead  of  plunging  themselves  into  misery  by  cutting  up  the  farms. 

53.  If  there  were  schools  at  which  the  sons  of  formers  could  be  instructed  in  agriculture, 
do  you  think  they  would  send  their  children  to  those  schools  ? — Yes ; but  not  to  send  them 
to  learn  agriculture — they  would  think  that  they  would  learn  that  at  home. 

54.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  an  opportunity  of  learning  agriculture  exists  among  the  farmers 
generally  at  home? — Yes,  I do. 

55.  Are  they  good  formers  in  the  country  ?— Yes;  it  is  not  skill  they  want,  it  is  capital 
they  want.  I must  also  remark,  that  landlords  are  not  to  blame  for  high  rents.  It  is  in 
the  management  of  the  estates.  If  landlords  employed  proper  agents,  who  did  their 
business  in  a business-like  way  and  saw  their  tenantry,  they  would  be  better  off  and  able 
to  pay  their  rent ; instead  of  that  they  employ  attorneys  and  people  who  do  not  visit  the 
tenants. 

56.  Are  there  many  attorneys  employed  as  agents  ? — Yes,  it  is  generally  attorneys  who 
are  employed,  running  people  to  costs ; they  never  mind  what  they  are  doing,  and  when 
the  rent  is  due  they  must  get  it. 

57.  Do  the  agents  generally  go  among  the  tenants  ? — No,  not  unless  they  send  a latitat. 

I have  known  cases  where  local  gentlemen  are  appointed  to  visit  the  tenants — they  know 
what  they  want. 

58.  Do  you  think  there  arc  many  things  in  which  the  attention  of  the  landlord  or  a resi- 
dent agent  may  assist  the  former  without  any  great  outlay  of  money  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  there 
is ; for  instance,  if  a landlord  minds  his  tenantry  he  will  know  what  they  arc  able  to  do,  ho 
will  not  ruin  a tenant  by  pressing  him  for  one  or  two  months  for  his  full  money.  If  a 
tenant  wishes  to  lay  down  land  lie  mil  assist  him  in  the  right  way.  What  the  country 
wants  is  a certain  tenure  and  allowance  for  improvements,  and  the  landlord  to  do  liia 
duty. 

59.  What  do  you  consider  a proper  tenure  ? — A lease. 

60.  What  extent  of  lease  ? — A lease  for  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years,  or  thirty-one 
years  would  he  a very  good  lease. 

61.  Does  not  that  depend  upon  the  rent  a good  deal  ? — Yes. 

62.  Is  it  the  pretty  general  fooling  among  the  tenantry  that  if  they  get  a thirty-one  years’ 
lease  at  what  is  considered  by  a fair  valuation  a proper  value  at  present,  they  would  be 
content  to  take  it  for  better  or  for  worse  ? — Yes,  at  a valuation  they  would  he  well  satisfied 
to  take  a lease  for  thirty-one  years. 

63.  Do  you  think  they  would  he  disposed,  in  the  event  of  times  getting  worse,  to  com- 
plain of  the  rent  if  the  landlords  exacted  the  rent  at  that  valuation  ? — I should  think  they 
would  just  as  much  as  they  do  now.  The  small  class  of  formers  do  not  look  very  far  in 
that  way — I mean  the  poorer  class  of  farmers,  from  eight  to  ten  acres,  who  want  a valuation ; 
and  I am  satisfied  that  if  they  became  unable  to  pay  they  would  want  as  much  reduction  as 
if  there  was  no  valuation  at  all. 

64.  You  used  the  expression  of  a landlord  doing  his  duty,  do  you  apply  that  to  his 
making  allowances  for  improvements  ? — I mean  that  he  should  know,  as  far  as  he  could, 
the  circumstances  of  his  tenantry,  and  employ  a proper  agent  to  give  them  every  proper 
encouragement  for  draining  and  building  and  every  permanent  improvement  which  would 
revert  to  the  landlord  afterwards.  That  is  a duty  which  is  considerably  neglected. 

65.  Which  of  the  two  do  you  think  would  be  most  advantageous  as  regards  the  interests 
of  the  country — a thirty-one  years’  lease,  or  an  arrangement  by  which  the  tenant  would  be 
secured  a compensation  for  his  improvements  if  turned  out  ? — I think  that  the  compensa- 
tion would  be  the  better,  for  they  may  not  be  able  to  pay  the  rent  under  the  lease. 

66.  Which  do  you  think  would  afford  the  most  encouragement  to  improvement  ? — I think 
the  compensation  system'  would  he  the  best.  The  tenants  in  general  have  not  capital  to 
take  a lease.  A year  or  two  may  sweep  away  their  capital ; they  may  get  into  arrear,  and 
the  lease  will  be  broken  if  the  landlord  chooses.  Suppose  they  lay  out  money  in  improve- 
ments, if  they  are  broken  those  improvements  will  revert  to  the  tenant. 

67.  Have  you  considered  at  all  in  wliat  manner  any  arrangement  for  compensation  for 
improvements  could  be  worked  out? — Yes,  I have. 

68.  State  what  you  think  the  system  ought  to  be  ? — We  will  suppose  a building ; if  the 
landlord  allowed  half  the  cost  there  would  be  no  tenant  who  would  not  thiuk  that  a proper- 
allowance. 

69.  Suppose  a tenant  contemplated  a building  which  the  landlord  thought  unnecessary, 
how  would  the  difference  between  them  be  settled? — It  would  be  easy  to  do  that,  there! 
f&Quld  be  a,  consent  between  them, 
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70  Suppose  they  differed  ?-That  would  not  be  difficult  to  have  a remedy  for  I do 
not  see  how  they  could  differ  to  any  extent.  It  is  desirable  that  the  farmers  should  have 

"Tr-Suppose  a tenant  proposed  to  build  a house  which  the  landlord  thought  unneces. 
sary  0 — There  may  be  foolish  tenants  of  that  sort,  but  that  would  be  m rare  cases. 

72.  Iu  that  case  how  would  you  have  it  settled?— It  could  be  settled  by  arbitration— 

bv  a reference  to  some  sensible  man. 

73.  Do  you  think  that  it  ought  to  he  binding  upon  each  to  submit  a case  ot  that  land  to 

arbitration  ?— I see  no  other  way  of  doing  it.  . 

74  Sunposin"  a man  having  a lease  of  thirty-one  yearn  anxious  to  build  a bouse,  how 
would  you  ascertain  the  proportion  of  that  house  that  the  landlord  ought  to  pay  for?— He 
ought  to  allow  him  half  for  the  house,  and  it  would  be  as  good  at  the  encl  ot  thirty-one 

years  as  at  the  first.  . , , , , 

75.  If  the  tenant  was  ejected  after  five  or  six  years,  what  would  you  propose  then?— 
That  the  landlord  should  pay  the  whole.  . 

76  In  the  case  of  improvements  upon  the  land  itself,  such  as  draining,  do  you  suggest 
that  the  landlord  should  he  hound  to  make  an  allowance  to  the  tenant  ?— Yes.  If  those 
drains  are  properly  made  they  will  last  for  three  generations. 

77  Have  you  considered  in  wbat  manner  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the  drains  were 
properly  made,  so  that  justice  was  done  to  the  landlord  and  tenant?— By  reference  also 
to  some  competent  judge.  I have  made  drains  myself,  and  I have  been  allowed  l^d.  a 
perch  for  them. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.} 


Mr.  John  Ellis,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Dovea. 

2.  Near  where?— Near  Thurlos. 

3.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment? — I act  as  agent  and  steward  on  the 
property  of  Mr.  Trant. 

4.  Have  you  the  management  of  the  farm  besides?— Yes,  a large  property  and  farm. 

5.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  farm? — About  800  acres. 

G.'  Is  it  principally  arable  or  grazing? — It  is  both  arable  and  grazing — it  is  mixed.  A 
great  deal  of  it  was  waste  and  has  been  taken  in  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
b 7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  that  district?— I do  not  think  generally  it  is. 
It  is  partially,  but  not  generally. 

8.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — From  ten  to  fifteen  acres. 

9.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  that  they  grow? — Wheat  and  potatoes. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ?— It  is  mostly  by 
proposal ; in  some  instances  it  is  by  valuation. 

11.  What  preference  is  shown  to  the  occupying  tenants  in  cases  of  proposal  ?— In  our 
neighbourhood  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  occupying  tenant  is  displaced  if  he  pays  his 
rent.  There  arc  few  cases  of  the  land  changing  occupiers  where  the  rent  is  paid. 

1 2.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  are  a few,  but  not  many. 

13.  Are  they  increasing,  or  the  reverse  ?— The  reverse. 

14.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  that  district  ?— 

The  rent  will  vary — about  35,9.  an  Irish  acre.  Some  will  go  higher,  but  that  is  about  the 
average.  , 

15.  What  quantity  of  wheat  will  a farmer  in  an  average  year  expect  from  land  ot  that 
kind  with  the  usual  mode  of  tillage  ? — About  six  or  seven  barrels  the  acre  upon  an  average. 
I do  not  mean  this  year.  This  year  is  above  an  average  considerably. 

1C.  What  do  you  think  that  land  would  produce  in  an  average  year  if  properly  culti- 
vated?— Nearly  double  that.  I should  say  one-half  more  at  the  very  least,  taking  a general 
view  of  it. 

17.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  from  such  land  as  that  ? — About  twenty 
barrels  to  a quarter  of  an  acre ; that  is  what  it  yields  at  three  cwt.  to  the  barrel. 

18.  What  do  you  consider  it  capable  of  growing  if  properly  tilled? — From  thirty  to 
thirty-five  barrels. 

19.  What  proportion  in  this  district  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations  ? — Speaking  generally  the  poor  law  valuation  is  something  below 
the  usual  letting  value.  In  a few  instances  the  valuation  is  above  it,  but  generally  below  it. 

20.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  in  this  dis- 
trict ? — There  are  many  various  ways.  Our  system  is  to  demand  the  year’s  rent  due  in 
November  after  Christmas,  and  to  ask  for  the  May  rent  in  the  summer  ; but  the  general 
way  is  to  pay  a year’s  rent  in  two  gales — then  there  is  generally  a running  gale. 

21.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — Where  the 
rent  is  paid  up  the  receipt  is  given  up  to  the  time  of  its  being  paid. 

22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Not  generally  by  lease, 

but  there  is  a great  deal  of  leases  on  Mr.  Trant’s  property.  They  mostly  hold  from  year 
to  year.  _ 

23.  What  difference  do  you  see  in  the  improvement  of  the  lands  ? — I can  see  no  chner- 
ence ; we  have  had  a good  deal  of  improvement  among  the  tenants,  and  in  many  instances 
the  tenant  who  has  no  lease  improves  the  land  equally  as  well  as  the  tenant  who  has  a 
lease.  But  I do  not  sav  that  that  can  he  taken  as  a general  rule. 
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24.  Has  any  system  as  to  improvement  been  introduced  upon  that  property  ?— Yes ; Mr. 
Trant  allows  about  half  the  expense  of  drains,  and  if  they  sow  turnips  after  the  drains 
they  are  allowed^  the  other  3d. ; but  not  many  have  taken  advantage  of  that.  We 
have  found  it  difficult  to  get  them  even  to  drain  land  with  that  encouragement ; and 
latterly  Mr.  Trant  has  offered  to  take  back  a good  deal  of  land  which  is  bad.  A part  of  it 
is  bad  and  a portion  of  it  good  ; we  offered  to  take  the  bad  land  that  they  were  not  able 
to  improve.  In  fact  I believe  if  the  landlord  does  not  improve  it,  I do  not  think  the  tenant 
is  likely  to  do  it,  and  what  they  do  is  not  done  properly.  We  have  offered  to  take  the 
bad  land,  and  to  leave  the  tenant  the  good  land  at  the  same  acreable  rent  that  he  pays  for 
the  whole. 

25.  What  has  boen  the  effect  of  that? — We  have  not  succeeded  in  getting  any  except 
very  little  upon  those  conditions. 

26.  Did  you  propose  after  improving  the  land  to  let  it  to  the  same  people  ?— No ; if 
that  had  been  undertaken  they  would  have  given  up  the  land ; but  Mr.  Trant  would  not 
do  it  unless  he  had  the  liberty  of  letting  it  to  those  ho  chose. 

27.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  much  in  the  district?— In  many 
instances  it  does. 

2S.  What  does  it  in  general  sell  for  ? — Sometimes  very  high. 

29.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  forms  in  the  district  ?— Not  in  our  immediate 
district. 

30.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  still  continue  ? — Yes,  it  does  to  a certain  extent, 
but  not  so  much ; in  fact  the  land  has  been  subdivided  till  they  can  scarcely  subdivide  any 
more. 

31.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  now  held  by  any  tenant? — It  is  divided  down 
to  five  acres. 

32.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  you  think  a family  depending  for 
entire  support  upon  a farm  could  live  and  pay  a fair  rent  ? — I think  ten  acres  ought  to  be 
the  smallest. 

33.  What  stock  do  you  think  a person  with  ten  acres  should  he  able  to  support  ? — He 
ought  to  have  two  cows  at  least,  but  be  ought  to  have  three,  and  two  calves  and  two  year- 
lings. He  ought  to  have  six  at  least ; and  though  they  consume  what  grows  upon  the  land, 
it  makes  manure — that  would  be  besides  pigs.  The  quantity  of  pigs  would  be  lessened, 
which  would  be  a great  advantage. 

34.  Is  land  in  that  neighbourhood  held  principally  by  middlemen  or  directly  under  the 
proprietors  ? — There  is  a good  deal  held  by  middlemen,  but,  not  so  much  so  as  formerly ; 
we  have  only  two  middlemen  on  Mr.  Tram's  property. 

35.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  ? — Miserable  indeed. 

30.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the 
large  formers  are  getting  richer  ? — No,  I do  not. 

37.  l)o  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  richer?— I do  not  think  they 
are  in  general.  I think  the  ground  is  not,  since  I knew  it  first,  improving  in  general. 

38.  Have  any  of  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  any  person  employed  to  instruct 
the  tenantry  in  the  best  manner  of  tilling  their  ground  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  except 
Mr.  Trant ; he  has  two  of  us.  I have  a man  under  me  who  is  paid,  and  any  that  require 
instruction  get  it.  Wo  have  not  any  man  paid  purposely  for  it. 

39.  A part  of  your  business  is  to  give  them  instruction  ? — Yes. 

40.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  class  of  labourers  in  that  district  ? — The  labourers  are 
worse,  off  than  the  farmers — at  least  generally  so. 

41.  Can  they  get  employment,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — The  current  rate  of  wages 
is  8 d.  a day  without  any  thing;  in  some  instances  lOd  : we  give  10 d.  and  8 d. 

42.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Not  for  some  years  back, 
We  have  frequently  got  threatening  letters,  but  no  outrage  has  been  committed. 

43.  What  in  general  was  the  cause  of  those  threatening  notices  to  which  you  have 
referred? — Very  trifling.  One  arose  out  of  Mr.  Trant  taking  a farm ; and  there  were  some 
turf  banks  that  had  been  givon  out  formerly  to  people,  not  on  his  own  property,  but 
on  a neighbouring  property.  And  when  those  concerned  on  another  part  of  Mr.  Trant’s 
property  intended  going  to  live  there  themselves  to  take  part  of  the  banks  that  had  been 
given  out  to  tlie  people  for  the  use  of  those  concerned,  a threatening  notice  was  served 
to  deter  mo  from  interfering  with  the  banks,  and  to  leave  the  turf  banks  to  the  people 
that  had  them  before. 

44.  Was  that  followed  up  by  any  injury? — No,  not  the  least. 

45.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  about  bog  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — A tenant  gener- 
ally has  so  much  bog  attached  to  his  ground. 

46.  Does  he  pay  for  it  ? — No. 

47.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  time  of 
paying  the  rent. 

48.  What  are  the  fees  paid  to  the  bailiff  or  driver  in  a case  of  distraining? — We  employ 
neither ; we  have  no  driver. 

49.  What  means  do  you  take  to  enforce  the  rent  if  a tenant  falls  into  arrear  ? — We  dis- 
train and  make  a seizure.  It  is  very  seldom  we  have  to  do  it.  Those  who  are  not  able  to 
pay  the  money  we  take  work  from  them,  and  in  that  way  we  have  not  much  difficulty  in 
getting  the  rent. 

50.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  relation  to  the  occupation  of  land  ? — It  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  thing  without 
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Irt  October,  1844.  the  people  are  more  industrious.  Unless  the  landlord  docs  something  in  the  way  of  improving 
rzi  the  ground,  I do  not  think  it  will  ever  ho  done.  I do  not  think  that  the  tenants  in 

Mr  Jin  Ellis  general  are  capable  of  doing  it;  they  must  be  instructed  before  they  do  it.  I think  that 

r.  o n • is.  tj)e  ian(nor(i  himself  ought,  if  possible,  to  improve  the  land,  and  let  it  to  the  tenants. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


2nd  October,  1844.  ABBEYLEIX,  WEDNESDAY,  2ND  OCTOBER,  1844. 

Qgg  Mr.  John  Roberts,  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  John  Robert*.  j . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Mannin,  near  Borris-in-Ossory. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — I hold  about  1 20  Irish  acres,  or  about  that 

4.  Principally  tillage  or  grazing  land? — Both.  I think.  I till  about  sixty  or  seventy  acres 
of  it.  I was  a commissioner  in  the  year  1828  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  and  I 
have  more  knowledge,  in  consequence,  of  one-third  of  the  barony  of  Upper  Ossory. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — I reside  in  the  cantred  of  Upperwoods.  The  barony  of  Upper  Ossory  is 
divided  into  three  cantrods,  viz.,  Clondonagh,  Clarmallagh,  and  Upperwoods,  but  I am  more 
particularly  acquainted  with  the  latter,  in  which  I reside.  The  cantred  of  Upperwoods 
contains  about  30,000  plantation  acres,  of  which  about  6,000  comprise  the  Castletown 
electoral  division  of  the  Abbeyleix  union,  viz.,  about  4,800  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land 
and  the  remainder  of  bog.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  1,200  acres  of  bog  is  reclaimable 
through  which  the  intended  railway  from  Dublin  to  Cashel  will  pass  for  about  two  miles. 
This  bog,  I think,  would  afford  a profitable  remuneration  for  its  improvement.  That  part 
of  the  cantred  of  Upperwoods  in  the  Mountmelick  union  comprises  24,000  acres,  of  which 
about  17,000  have  been  brought  into  charge  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  and  the 
remaining  7,000  acres  are  not  considered  worth  any  rent,  it  being  principally  Slievebloom 
mountains,  which  are  wet,  heathy  bog.  The  greater  part  of  the  17,000  acres  which  have 
been  brought  under  charge,  lie  along  these  mountains,  and  might  be  profitably  improved. 
Some  of  it  at  present  is  under  progressive  improvement  by  William  S.  Trench,  esq.,  at 
Beaureigh,  and  by  William  Hamilton,  esq.,  at  Roundwood  and  Beaureigh,  also  by  Sir 
Charles  H.  Coote,  bart.,  at  Deerpark.  The  population  of  the  cantred  of  Upperwoods  is 
about  10,000,  viz.,  7,000  in  the  Mountmelick  union,  and  the  remaining  3,000  in  the  Abbey- 
leix union. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  in  the  district  ? — It  is  improving 
among  the  large  farmers.  Since  the  tithe  composition  the  tillage  has  more  than  doubled 
in  extent,  and  many  of  those  holding  large  farms  have  partly  adopted  the  rotation  system 
of  cropping.  Much  draining  upon  the  Deanston  principle  has  also  been  executed  even 
amongst  the  small  landholders,  and  much  is  in  progress  where  aided  by  the  landlords. 
That  part  of  the  cantred  included  in  the  Abbeyleix  union  abounds  with  limestone,  and  both 
lime  and  stones  are  drawn  from  thence  to  the  mountain  district  at  great  expense,  lime  being 
found  to  improve  the  land  there,  permanently  producing  good  crops  of  potatoes,  oats,  and 
in  many  instances  wheat. 

7.  Is  the  Deanston  draining  confined  to  cases  where  the  landlord  assists  the  tenant? — 
Generally  ; it  is  not  entirely.  There  is  some  done  by  the  small  tenants,  assisted  by  their 
landlords  ; they  mostly  assist.  Lime  is  also  used  extensively  in  that  part  of  the  cantred  in 
the  Abbeyleix  union  (the  Castletown  electoral  division).  Burning  land  is  not  much  prac- 
tised. There  is  a farming  society  in  this  district  that  embraces  the  whole  barony  of  Upper 
Ossory,  which  I am  of  opinion  has  done  much  good  by  the  encouragement  given  to  systematic 
culture,  and  draining,  and  improving  the  breed  of  stock. 

8.  What  encouragement  does  the  farming  society  give  to  draining  ? — They  give  to  a 
farmer  £2  premium  for  a certain  quantity  of  draining.  The  size  of  the  tillage  farms  varies 
from  ten  to  200  acres.  The  mode  of  culture  adopted  by  nearly  all  the  small  landholders 
is,  potatoes  on  lime  compost,  followed  by  wheat  or  oats ; very  few  grow  turnips,  clover, 
or  any  artificial  grasses,  yet  the  cultivation  of  these  crops  is  progressing.  Most  of  the  large 
holders  under  the  rotation  system  cultivate  turnips,  clover,  and  house-feed  more  or  less. 
Grazing  farms  are  mostly  large,  but  are  not  increasing.  Much  of  the  mountain  district  is 
appropriated  to  dairy  stock  and  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Very  little  labour  is  required  on  the 
grazing  farms.  I think,  the  holders  of  100  acres  cultivate  it  on  the  improved  system, 
and  employ  at  least  five  times  as  many  hands  as  those  holding  a similar  quantity  of  land  under 
grazing.  There  are  no  farms  held  in  common,  but  there  are  a few  instances  of  grazing  a 
mountain  in  common ; there  are  a few  instances,  but  not  many. 

9.  How  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  ?— Generally  by  proposal.  On  Sir  Charles  H.  Coote’s 
estates  the  agent  values,  and  it  is  then  fixed  by  private  contract.  It  is  always  acreable. 
No  professional  valuator  is  employed  to  value  the  land,  except  in  one  case,  when  Mr.  Fitz-. 
patnek  was.  The  usual  rent  of  average  land  is  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  Irish  acre.  Some  of 
a superior  quality,  particularly  adjoining  towns,  brings  a higher  rent.  The  second  class 
averages  from  20s.  to  30.?.  per  Irish  aero.  Some  recent  settings  of  good  land  have  been  at 
a lower  scale  than  the  foregoing,  which  is  justly  attributable  to  the  reduced  value  of  pro- 
duce arising  from  the  alteration  of  the  corn  laws. 

10.  Whit  quantity  of  wheat  would  you  expect  from  40s.  land  '’—The  average  would  be 

from  ten  to  twelve  or  thirteen  barrels,  and  the  small  farmer  gets  ten  from  land  of  that 
description,  p 
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11.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  per  aero  from  that  land  ? — One  hundred 
barrels  of  twenty  stones. 

1 2.  And  of  oats  ? In  the  mountain  they  have  very  great  crops  of  oats,  and  they  follow 
with  potatoes.  I think  sixteen  barrels  would  be  a fair  average.  I am  of  opinion  that  nearly 
all  rents  fixed  for  the  last  thirty  years  previous  to  the  late  alteration  in  the  corn  laws  are 
fully  twenty  per  cent,  too  high.  The  proportion  of  the  rent  to  the  poor  law  valuation  varies 
much  in  each  division  of  the  union.  The  poor  law  valuation  itself  is  from  one-half  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  rent.  The  government  valuation  is  not  yet  published.  The  valuation  is  not 
at  all  equable.  The  period  for  demanding  rent  varies  upon  many  estates.  Sir  Charles 
Coote  indulges  for  eleven  months,  and  I believe  on  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  estates  a similar  indul- 
gence is  allowed  ; but  in  most  of  all  other  cases  the  rents  are  demanded  within  six  months 
after  they  become  due.  When  bills  arc  accepted,  which  is  very  seldom,  I never  heard  of 
any  additional  charge  except  fair  discount.  The  small  farmers  may  sometimes  be  relieved 
by  the  loan  funds,  but  when  in  want  of  a loan  it  is  generally  obtained  from  the  branch 
banks.  Their  charge  for  discount  varies  from  seven  and  a half  to  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 
When  compelled  to  go  to  the  usurer  the  tenant  pays  about  twenty  per  cent,  for  interest, 
and  often  more,  Rent  is  seldom  recovered  by  distress ; the  tenants  are  generally  evicted, 
but  not  often  before  two  years’  rent  is  due.  Arrears  arc  held  over,  but  seldom  enforced  if 
the  current  rent  is  paid  up.  Receipts  are  usually  for  particular  gales. 

13.  How  is  the  land  held;  is  it  under  the  proprietors  or  middlemen? — Generally  under 
the  proprietors.  Under  considerate  resident  landlords  tenants  are,  I am  of  opinion,  in  the 
best  condition.  At  the  same  time  I have  always  heard  of  great  consideration  and  fair 
dealings  and  indulgence  under  the  courts.  Tenants  under  middlemen  are  generally  over- 
rented, and  the  rents  are  strictly  enforced.  The  tenure  is  partly  at  will  and  partly  for  lease  of 
one  life  or  twenty-one  years.  The  usual  covenants  are  against  subletting  and  burning  ; the 
former  is  enforced  by  ejectment  and  the  latter  by  fine.  I see  little  or  no  difference  between 
tenants  having  no  lease  and  a short  one.  Having  a lease  may  give  more  confidence  to  a 
tenant  in  improving  his  house  and  land,  as  he  can  calculate  on  benefiting  by  his  improve- 
ments during  the  term  of  his  lease  ; but  where  there  is  a considerate  landlord  or  agent, 
who  feels  a mutual  interest  in  the  prosperity  and  well-doing  of  his  tenantry,  and  assists 
them  m or  makes  such  permanent  improvements  as  may  be  requisite,  charging  a reasonable 
increase  of  rent  in  proportion  to  the  outlay,  I am  of  opinion  that  the  tenant  is  as 
safe  without  a lease  as  with  one.  From  want  of  capital  lew  tenants  can  make,  even  if  it 
were  desirable,  any  permanent  improvements.  I think  facilities  do  arise  for  permanent 
improvements  when  land  is  held  for  ever,  and  the  contrary  by  limited  interests.  I believe 
under  the  courts  improvements  are  often  allowed  for.  Improvements  are  effected  some- 
times by  the  landlord  and  sometimes  by  the  tenant  at  his  own  risk,  but  generally  jointly ; 
the  tenant  s proportion  varying  in  accordance  with  his  tenure  : in  fact  all  thoso'improve- 
ments  are  very  limited.  I know  of  no  rule  securing  remuneration  to  either  party.  The 
permanent  improvements  are  houses,  offices,  draining,  fences,  &c.  The  cost  varies  accord- 
mg  to  circumstances.  Great  advantages  arise  from  good  homestead  fences,  and  particu- 
larly draining.  The  effect  of  these  improvements,  particularly  the  latter,  causes  a great  and 
permanent  demand  for  labour.  From  the  wide  field  this  country  presents  for  permanent 
and  remunerative  improvements,  I cannot  define  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be  earned 
out,  much  depending  on  situation  and  other  peculiar  circumstances. 

14.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  exist  in  this  country  ? — When  held  under 
lease  it  does  exist  with  consent  of  the  landlord,  but  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  I know 
ol  no  rule  to  value  by.  The  value  is  always  affected  by  the  interest  and  tenure. 

lo.  Does  the  tenant-right  exist  in  cases  where  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year? — I have 
never  known  it ; but  there  would,  be  an  interest  under  Sir  Charles  Coote  even  in  that  case. 

lb.  Roes  the  consolidation  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district,  and  to  what  extent  ? — Farms 
at  tne  expiration  of  the  tenure  of  middlemen  arc  generally  re-modelled  by  the  proprietor, 
an  given  to  one  or  other  of  those  before  in  possession.  Many  are  put  off  the  lands,  such 
as  cottiers  and  bad  tenants,  or  others  that  the  lessor  may  consider,  superfluous;  but  in  all 
e recent  settings  that  I know  of  it  has  been  given  to  some  of  those  tenants  heretofore  in 
possessmn.  Compensation  in  some  way  has  generally  been  given  to  those  put  off,  through 
c many  of  them  have  emigrated.  I do  think  that  when  farms  are  judiciously  arranged, 
?7  1rmfea^er  Pro(luce’  more  employment  given,  and  consequently  more  profit, 
fam'l'  ^ 7 1S  • e snla^e6^  quantity  of  land  upon  which  you  think  a farmer  can  support  his 
nf+p  ^ + ™mg  without  extraneous  employment? — I have  known  them  to  be  very 
nn  JL°n  acres  very  comfortable,  and  some  less.  I have  known  men  make  a little  money 
18  °T°r+i  ree’  aud.tliey  were  surer  than  on  a larger  quantity, 
tint  • * ™ere  any  disposition  among  the  small  farmers  or  labourers  to  emigrate  ? — I think 
5 e*"e  was  some  time  ago,  but  there  is  not  now.  Some  of  them  have  come  back  to 
tne  country. 

America°  ^ou  attribute  the  change  of  opinion  in  that  respect  ? — The  bad  state  of 

henivi  *^ere,  keen  any  emigration  to  other  parts  of  the  world  ? — Hot  much.  I have 
emigrating1116  ^aV0  S01ie  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land — the  more  respectable  of  the  parties 

vided  ^U^^°Se  means  emigration  and  of  location  in  some  of  the  colonies  were  pro- 
emj  ’ , 0 y°u  think  that  the  labourers  and  very  small  farmers  would  be  disposed  to 
woidd  h -vr6  a ProP?rfcy  waH.  over-populated  ? — Yes,  I think  there  would  be  many  who 
p to  emigrate  without  going  to  the  small  farmers.  The  labouring  class  gene- 
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rally  liave  farms  there  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres ; but  we  do  not  call  a man  a farmer  with 
nine  or  ten  or  a dozen  acres. 

22.  What  number  of  cottiers  or  labourers  upon  a farm  do  farmers  of  thirty  or  forty  acres 
employ  ?— Not  more  than  one  or  two  ; their  families  work— the  boys  cultivate  the  land. 
A man  of  twenty  acres  scarcely  employs  more  than  a boy  : liis  own  family  work.  Some  of 
my  neighbours  work  in  that  way  who  have  some  property : they  hold  under  Sir  Charles 
Coote.  They  occasionally  employ  a servant  man  or  boy  as  required.  The  half-year  from 
May  last  I gave  1.510  days’  work,  and  from  November  to  May  1,231  days’  work;  I have 
women  besides.  I employed  from  May  to  November  1,12!)  women  and  boys.  1 generally 
keep  thirteen  men  every  day — fifteen  sometimes,  and  sometimes  seventeen  and  eighteen; 
and  from  November  to  May  G3G  women  and  boys,  that  is  nearly  1,800  day’s  work  to  women 
and  boys : besides  that  I did  somo  heavy  contractor’s  work. 

23.  Do  you  cany  on  any  other  business  ? — No,  not  any  other  business  in  the  world.  I 
have  no  other  land,  and  I have  a cheap  take  of  my  farm. 

24.  What  are  the  wages?— Until  the  late  change  in  the  times  I paid  10&  in  the  summer 
half-year,  and  8 d.  the  rest  of  the  year.  I have  reduced  the  price  of  the  cottage  and  garden 
from  £2  13s.  the  half  acre  and  a house  to  £2  5s. 

25.  IIow  many  labourers’  houses  have  you  on  the  farm? — I have  got  a piece  cut  off  the 
turnpike  road  where  I have  five,  and  two  others,  making  seven  altogether. 

26.  What  class  of  house  are  they  ? — They  are  stone  houses.  I built  them ; they  are 
thatched — the  two  rooms ; an  outside  room  and  an  inner  room. 

27.  Do  you  keep  them  up  ? — Those  who  have  not  gardens  and  do  not  grow  corn  I thatch 
them  for  them,  and  if  auy  timber  is  wanted  I give  it  to  them.  Those  that  have  ground  I leave 
them  to  thatch  them. 

28.  What  quantity  of  ground  have  they  for  gardens  ? — They  have  half  acres ; and  three 
have  an  acre. 

29.  How  do  they  cultivate  them  ? — Half  in  potatoes  and  half  in  corn. 

30.  Are  those  labourers  tolerably  comfortable  ? — No,  they  are  very  poor.  They  are  much 
better  off  than  those  who  have  not  constant  employment. 

31.  Which  should  you  say,  those  labourers  in  constant  employment  or  the  small  farmers 
of  five  acres,  are  they  best  off? — That  depends  upon  the  rent  they  pay ; some  are  very  high 
rented.  There  is  no  landlord  better  than  Sir  Charles  Cooto ; but  several  of  his  tenants 
near  Roscrea  are  very  poor : they  are  upon  the  mountain.  1 have  made  inquiries,  and  1 
believe  it  is  from  a want  of  their  own  exertions.  They  do  not  complain  of  over-letting: 
they  hold  ten  or  twelve  acres. 

32.  Are  those  small  holders  careless  and  indolent? — Yes,  some  of  them  are.  I was  told 
that  they  were  over  populous ; but  I do  not  think  that  is  the  reason. 

33.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  farming  population  ? — The  large  farmers  are 
not  prospering,  if  not  getting  worse.  The  small  farmers  are  rather  in  a more  favourable 
state,  not  having  to  pay  for  much  labour.  The  condition  of  the  labourers  is  stationary 
when  in  employment ; they  are  very  poor  and  very  badly  fed.  When  out  of  employment 
for  some  time  they  are  in  great  want,  almost  in  a state  of  starvation.  The  farming  popu- 
lation is  not  improving,  nor  even  as  well  off  as  heretofore,  which  is  chiefly  attributable  to 
the  low  price  for  produce.  Few  farmers  have  sufficient  capital.  Little  is  supplied  from 
loan  funds,  except  to  small  farmers  and  labourers,  at  about  twelve  per  cent.  Local  usurers 
often  require  more  than  double  that  amount.  When  small  farms  are  held  under  proprie- 
tors direct,  I think  there  is  not  more  rent  charged  than  on  large  ones ; but  the  contrary 
when  held  under  middlemen.  Rent  usually  is  paid  in  cash.  Sometimes  after  the  deatli  of 
parents  the  children  live  together  on  the  farm  in  common,  and  sometimes  divide  it  amongst 
themselves,  which  I have  no  knowledge  of  any  interference  with.  The  labourers  mostly 
hold  their  cottages  under  farmers,  who  build  them,  but  are  generally  kept  in  repair  by  the 
cottiers  according  to  agreement.  The  usual  tenure  of  cottages  is  at  will,  and  the  rent  is 
paid  by  labour.  There  is  generally  from  half  an  acre  to  an  aero  of  land  attached  to  each 
cottage.  The  con-acre  Bystem  prevails.  The  usual  rent  is  from  £6  to  £10  an  acre,  and  is 
generally  held  from  farmers.  The  payment  is  enforced  by  civil  bill  process. 

34.  Do  the  farmers  frequently  require  the  pre-payment  of  any  paid;  of  the  con-acre  rent  ? 
Yes,  latterly  they  have  been  looking  for  it— a part  of  it  is  required. 

35.  Why  have  they  done  so  ?— From  the  difficulty  of  getting  paid.  I do  not  set  any  quarter 
ground  except  to  my  own  labourers.  Employment  is  generally  constant  from  the  large 
• farmers,  particularly  when  farming  under  the  improved  system,  but  not  so  from  small  farm  ere 
- who  only  casually  employ.  Wages  are  from  Sd.  to  lOcZ.  in  summer,  and  from  6d.  to  8 d.  re 
•winter.  Small  farmers  sometimes  diet  their  men,  and  pay  them  from  id.  to  6d.  per  day. 
Agrarian  outrages  have  lately  occurred  in  part  of  Upperwoods  ; arising,  I believe,  from 
. from  evictions  from  land  and  houses. 

r ■ 36.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  those  agrarian  outrages  ?— The  one  I allude  to  prin- 

. cipally  was  Mr.  Hamilton’s ; he  had  a great  number  of  cattle  died,  bo  thought  it  was  by  the 
-distemper,  and  he  had  one  of  them  opened,  and  found  that  one  part  of  the  rectum  or  bowel 
was  perforated.  It  went  on  for  some  time ; it  was  investigated,  and  there  was  an  appkca‘ 
tion  for  compensation  from  the  county,  which  was  traversed,  but  a presentment  for  the 
damages  was  given. 

37.  When  did  this  take  place  ?— The  assizes  before  the  last.  „ T 

38.  Vv  hat  were  the  circumstances  which  in  your  opinion  gave  x'ise  to  the  outrage 
think  the  circumstance  of  ejecting  from  land.  The  tenant  had  been  bound  not  to  sublet ; 
‘he  was  a very  indifferent  character,  and  he  sublet  an  acre  and  a half  of  land  to  a cottier. 
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Mr.  Hamilton  brought  an  ejectment  upon  it,  and  succeeded,  and  put  him  out  of  possession ; 2nd  October,  1844. 

but  he  was  left  in  the  house,  though  he  had  no  land  at  the  time  it  occurred.  Mr.  Hamilton  

got  private  information  that  he  was  taken  with  his  brother  and  some  others  in  coining.  866. 

39.  Ho  was  a man  of  bad  character,  and  afterwards  convicted  of  coining?. — Yes,  or  Mr'  Jo1111  ■Rob*rts- 
having  coining  tools  in  his  possession. 

40.  Had  there  been  any  number  of  people  dispossessed  upon  that  farm  ? — Not  at  that 
time ; but  Mr.  Hamilton  has  evicted  several,  not  a great  number.  lie  holds  his  property 
under  mortgage. 

41.  Is  he  agent  to  the  property? — No,  lie  is  mortgagee. 

42.  Had  those  parties  been  ejected  long  previous  to  the  time  that  this  outrage  took 
place  ? — About  a year  previously,  I believe— not  more.' 

43.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  consolidation,  or  was  it  to  enforce  the  clause  against 
subletting,  that  these  parties  wore  ejected  ?— Both  purposes.  lie  wished  to  have  the  land  in 
his  own  possession ; it  was  adjoining  his  own  place.  He  got  some  land  from  other  parties,  and 
bought  them  out ; he  had  offered  them  some  other  land  in  another  place,  which  they  refused. 

There  was  also  in  the  same  neighbourhood  a man,  a tenant  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  a favourite  of 
his ; he  had  six  or  seven  of  his  cattle  killed,  and  when  it  was  discovered,  they  examined  two 
or  three  of  those  cows,  and  they  were  perforated  in  the  same  way. 

44.  What  was  the  supposed  reason  of  the  outrage  ?— Except  not  to  make  it  appear  singu- 
lar ; it  was  supposed  to  be  a fit  of  the  distemper.  There  was  a long  investigation  about  it. 

45.  Do  you  suppose  it  was  not  from  any  hostility  against  the  man,  but  rather  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  destruction  of  the  other  cattle  was  the  result  of  disease  ? — This  man  had 
taken  some  land  from  another  person,  and  that 'might  he  the  reason.  I saw  his  stock  upon 
the  land,  and  he  told  me  he  had  it ; I thought  it  was  with  the  consent  of  the  other  tenant. 

46.  Does  the  subletting  of  farms  take  place  in  the  district? — Subletting  is  little  prac- 
tised, except  in  the  form  of  cottages,  with  gardens  attached,  to  labourers,  or  on  old  tenures 
under  middlemen ; the  occupiers  under  the  latter  class  are  generally  the  most  distressed. 

It  is  not  permitted  by  the  landlords  except  as  to  cottages,  and  rarely  practised  to  the  con- 
trary ; when  it  is,  the  course  adopted  is  ejectment.  Subletting  has  a bad  effect  on  the 
accumulation  and  introduction  of  capital ; it  certainly  tends  to  increase  the  population. 

The  effects  of  new  letting  on  the  sub-tenants,  when  coming  immediately  under  the  pro- 
prietor, are,  that  they  are  always  less  rented,  and  bettered  in  their  condition. 

47.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  management  upon  different  estates? — 

I think  there  is  much  difference  in  the  management  of  estates,  but  not  as  between  large 
and  small  properties.  The  estates  of  absentee  proprietors  are  more  likely  to  be  badly 
managed  than  those  of  residents ; for  instance,  if  bad  management  occurs  through  an 
agent  or  others  on  the  property  of  a resident  proprietor,  or  under  the  courts,  redress  can 
be  sought  for  at  home  ; not  so  with  absentee  property,  corporate,  or  associated  bodies — 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  appealing  to  the  parties ; but  in  all  cases  the  non-rosidcnce  of 
the  agent  on  the  property  under  his  care,  I think  is  highly  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
both  landlord  and  tenantry.  I think  tho  duty  of  an  agent  is,  that  lit)  should  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  proprietor  in  his  absence,  attend  to  tho  condition  of  tho  tenantry,  and 
consequent  improvement  of  tho.  property.  Fees  to  the  agent  from  the  tenant  are  not 
sanctioned,  but  I believe  such  things  may  be  given  on  granting  leases.  Tho  usual  season 
for  entering  farms  is  tho  1 st  day  of  May. 

48.  Have  you  any  observation  to  make  with  regard  to  the  charges  on  land? — From  the 
present  disproportionate  applotmcnt  of  the  county  cess,  there  can  bo  no  fair  proportion  to 
the  rent  ascertainable.  Tho  present  county  cess  charge  in  this  barony  is  from  3«.  to  3s.  (id. 
per  acre  each  year  ; some  pay  for  more,  and  some  for  less  acres  than  they  hold.  This  tax 
h^8  nearly  doubled  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  county  cess  being  now  the  same  charge 
on  good  and  bad  land,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  poor  law 
valuation.  I believe  the  cess  is  applotted  by  the  grand  jurors,  and  made  public  by  a book 
specifying  the  county  liabilities,  &c.,  and  is  levied  a month  or  less  before  each  assizes. 

The  proportion  that  the  poor  rate  bears  to  tlie  rent  varies  in  each  division  of  the  union, 
some  divisions  being  subject  to  more  charge  than  others ; and  it  also  varies  from  time  to 
time  in  each  division.  In  the  Castletown  division  it  is  from  a twentieth  to  a thirtieth  part 
of  the  rent  each  year.  The  landlord  allows  his  proportion  of  the  rate  in  tho  rent  due 
the  half-year  the  rate  is  made.  The  payment  of  the  charge  made  by  the  landlord  makes 
a difference  in  Upperwoods  of  a twenty-fifth  part  of  the  rent;  that  is  before  the  abatement 
of  twenty-five  per  cent. 

49.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — There  are  one 
or  two  things  that  press  upon  the  agricultural  interest.  The  repeal  of  tho  usury  laws  mili- 
tates much  against  the  poor  man.  The  non-residence  of  landlords  and  agents  is  most 
injurious— that  is  a great  cause  of  the  want  of  capital  in  the  country;  and  along  with  that, 
the  grand  jury  applotment  is  very  often,  I may  say,  made  in  rather  an  improvident  way ; 
and  as  to  the  county  cess,  it  appears  to  me  that  property  ought  to  be  charged  with  a portion 
of  it  to  make  them  more  careful  in  tire  expenditure.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  not  quite 
justice  to  do  so  now  ; but  these  new  roads  are  permanent  improvements,  and  the  landlord 
benefits  by  them.  I think  the  perpetuity  of  tenure  is  quite  ridiculous ; I could  never  bring 
it  in  any  tangible  mode  to  my  own  mind  to  reconcile  it  with  justice. 

50.  What  tenure  have  you  ? — My  own  life.  I have  expended  on  my  property  nearly 
£1,000  since  I got  it,  twenty-seven  years  ago ; hut  I ran  no  risk. 

51.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  the  improvements  you  have  made — on  land  or  in  build- 
inS3  ? — Principally  on  land.  It  was  occupied  by  sixteen  or  seventeen  holders ; it  was  in  a 
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very  ruinous  state,  and  I remodelled  it  and  brought  it  under  the  new  system.  I was  the 
first  man  in  the  comity  that  introduced  it. 

52.  How  did  you  get  rid  of  those  sixteen  people  ? — I got  rid  of  them  by  degrees ; they 
owed  a great  deal  of  arrears  of  rent,  and  1 forgave  them.  I did  not  get  rid  of  them  for 
ten  years  altogether,  and  one  man  holds  under  me  now. 

53.  Did  you  purchase  the  ground  of  the  person  who  held  it  ? — No  ; I took  it  under  Sir 
Charles  Coote,  or  my  father  did. 

54.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  removing  them? — Very  much;  I removed  them  by 

ejectment  and  forgave  them  the  rent.  I gave  them  their  crops  and  their  houses. 
One  man  cost  me  upwards  of  £40  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  any  feeling  there  might  be 
against  me.  . 

55.  Was  there  any  manifestation  of  outrage  upon  getting  rid  of  them  in  that  way  ?— Yes, 
in  one  case  there  was ; he  was  a workman  in  my  own  employment.  I am  pretty  sure  it 
was  him.  I found  one  of  my  cow’s  teats  cut ; he  had  a very  great  dislike  to  me.  The  cow 
slipped  down,  and  I thought  it  was  an  accident ; but  soon  after  that  there  was  a second, 
and  after  that  a third.  I looked  for  compensation,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  him. 

56.  Suppose  you  had  held  under  a landlord  in  whom  you  had  not  so  much  confidence  as 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  should  you  have  made  so  much  improvement  as  you  have  upon  the 
land.  ? — I do  not  know  what  I could  do  with  the  land  without  improving  it.  I built  a great 
many  offices  on  it. 

57.  Having  the  lease  you  have,  do  you  think  you  might  reasonably  expect  to  be  repaid 
for  those  improvements  during  the  continuance  of  the  lease  ? — I am  not  repaid,  but  I 
thought  that  I could  not  go  on  without  them.  I have  every  confidence  in  time,  but  if  I 
had  to  do  it  again  I should  not  go  to  the  same  extent. 

58.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of  some  arrangement  being  made  to  secure  the 
tenant  compensation  for  his  improvements  in  the  event  of  his  being  dispossessed  ?— Yes ; 
but  I could  never  see  my  -way ; it  would  tend  to  much  litigation  and  injustice.  I have 
heard  of  such  things  being  very  ruinous  to  the  parties  who  engaged  in  them. 

59.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  these  matters  are  better  left  to  be  arranged  between  the 
parties  themselves  ? — Yes,  I think  they  should.  If  a man  improved,  he  would  be  dis- 
heartened when  he  had  no  encouragement  from  the  landlord  ; and  in  the  case  of  a house 
built,  I think  it  would  be  a breach  of  justice.  He  would  not  be  a just  man  who  would  not 
make  compensation ; but  I do  not  know  how  you  could  enforce  it  by  any  legal  proceedings. 
There  would  be  danger  in  making  a law  matter  of  it.  I have  often  heard  of  such  charges 
being  brought  against  a landlord  as  to  involve  the  whole  property. 

60.  Suppose  that  those  improvements  for  which  remuneration  was  to  be  given  were 
confined  to  farm  buildings,  or  houses  for  the  residence  of  the  farmer,  what  would  be  your 
opinion  ? — It  would  be  very  right  to  do  it ; it  enhances  the  value  of  the  farm,  so  that  it  is 
commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the  farm,  or  fencing,  or  draining,  and  the  improvements 
which  may  be  called  permanent. 

61.  Would  there  be  a difficulty  in  getting  any  court  6r  other  tribunal  to  arrange  that  in 
a legal  manner  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I am  a very  bad  judge  in  these  cases.  I do 
not  know  how  they  might  arrange  it.  I should  be  very  happy  that  it  was  arranged;  it 
would  be  au  act  of  justice,  where  thoy  were  justly  and  fairly  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
property,  and  no  further  than  was  necessary.  That  would  create  great  satisfaction. 

[ The  witness  withdrew. ] 

Patrick  Lalor , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Tinakill,  near  Mountrath,  in  the  Queen’s  County. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy? — It  is  between  600  and  700  Irish  acres,  as 
near  as  I can  recollect  now. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  and  general  description  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  well 
acquainted? — I would  include  the  whole  county.  I am  pretty  general^  acquainted 
with  it. 

5.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — I think 
there  is  room  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements.  It  is  hard  to  set  limits  to 
improvements.  Nothing  can  or  ought  to  do  so,  except  the  want  of  remuneration,  which 
at  present  can  be  guarded  against,  which  might  not  be  the  case  if  the  contemplated 
improvements  became  any  thing  like  general. 

6.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  “ contemplated  improvements  ? ” — Such  as  I contem- 
plate myself, — and  there  are  many  others.  I allude  to  the  general  draining  system,  and 
many  other  things  which  ought  to  be  done,  and  would  be  done  if  things  were  as  they 
ought  to  be ; and  if  it  was  carried  into  effect  generally,  the  remuneration  to  individuals 
would  not  be  as  great  as  it  is  now. 

7 . Is  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving,  and  in  what  particulars  ? 
Land  is  improving  but  slowly.  The  bulk  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  small  farmers,  who, 
for  many  reasons  and  from  various  causes,  do  not  improve.  Some  little  draining  is  being 
done  now,  but  imperfectly ; and  so  little  of  it,  that  it  may  be  said  to  amount  to  nothing. 
Large  fanners  have  always  been  doing  something  in  drainage  and  other  improvements. 
Such  things  are  more  spoken  of  lately  than  formerly ; but  1 cannot  say  that  much  more  is 
doing  in  this  county,  in  the  way  of  improvement,  than  at  any  former  period  within  my 
memory. 
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8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ?— The  manure  generally  used  is  hog  mould, 
mixed  with  animal  manure.  Lime  is  very  little  used,  being  found  by  experience  not  to  be 
generally  useful,  except  in  mountains,  and  their  vicinity.  Burning  land  is  sometimes  used, 
and  is  the  best  oi  all  manures.  It  would  be  in  much  more  general  use  but  for  the  penalties 
which  follow  its  practice,  and  which  have  been  brought  into  use  through  an  error,  in 
supposing  it  to  be  pernicious,  whereas,  in  my  opinion,  there  cannot  be  a greater  mistake. 
Burning  land  enables  farmers  to  take  two,  three,  and  sometimes  four  crops  off,  without 
putting  any  manure  on,  consequently  the  land  must  be  left  in  a ruined  condition ; but  it 
should  be  attributed  to  the  right  cause,  and  called  by  the  right  name,— it  should  be  called 
pernicious  burning. 

9.  With  respect  to  fining  for  burning  land,  if  the  case  is  brought  before  the  magistrate, 
supposing  the  fact  to  be  proved,  has  lie  any  option  as  to  the  amount  of  the  fine  ?— No,  I 
believe  he  has  no  option  whatever,  it  is  peremptory ; hut  I never  fined  any  one,  nor  was  I 
fined  myself,  but  I believe  that  to  be  the  case. 

10.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  any  agricultural  schools  in  the  county  ?— Yes, 
farming  societies  have  been  established  in  this  county  (I  believe  five  in  number).  Two  of 
them  have  died  a natural  death,  and  the  others  will  in  my  opinion  soon  follow,  because  it 
is  sought  to  support  them  by  funds  drawn  from  the  industrious  classes,  with  landlord’s 
advantages,  and  without  the  proper  stimulant,  security  of  tenure.  Many  years  ago  they 
were  very  generally  established  in  this  county;  there  was  one  general  society  for  the  county, 
which  has  been  dead  long  since,  and  there  has  been  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  an  effort 
made  to  get  them  up  again.  One  of  them  I know  has  been  dead  these  two  years'  and  another  I 
understand  in  this  barony  is  dead  also,  and  I believe  all  the  others  will  share  the  same  fate, 
because,  as  I have  already  stated,  they  seek  to  support  them  by  funds  drawn  from  the  indus- 
trious classes,  the  tenants  of  the  country,  when  they  are  not  ablo  to  pay  their  debts ; and  I have 
an  opinion  which  I think  is  a very  well  founded  one,  that  the  effect  of  these  things  will  be  in 
the  end  to  raise  the  rent  of  the  land  in  the  country,  and  I conceive  them  to  he  more  the  land- 
lord’s business  than  that  of  the  tenant ; and  I am  sure  it  is  the  common  opinion,  because  I see 
they  are  not  supported.  There  are  no  agricultural  schools.  I have  heard  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne  has  or  had  a superintendent  on  his  estate.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  being 
employed  in  this  county.  The  person  employed  by  Lord  Lansdowne  has  not  been  sufficiently 
long  in  the  situation  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  any  effects  he  has  produced. 

11.  What  is  the  size  of  the  tillage  farms  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — The  size  of  farms 
in  tliis  county  varies  from  one  acre  to  .000,  and  some  even  more.  The  mode  of  culture 
varies  quite  as  much.  On  small  farmH  the  usual  mode  is,  potatoes  manured  with  such 
manure  as  such  a farmer  can  collect.  This  crop  is  followed  by  wheat.  That  is  invariably  the 
routine,  potatoes  and  wheat,  potatoes  and  wheat,  and  so  on ; from  time  immemorial  that 
has  been  the  case,  and  is  so  still.  On  largo  farms  there  is  no  universally  regular  practice. 
One  a good  deal  followed  is  ley  oats,  followed  by  potatoes  on  dung,  then  wheat,  then 
turnips  on  dung,  guano,  or  bone-dust ; then  barley  laid  down  witli  artificial  grasses.  This 
mode  is  carried  on  (or  one  something  like  it)  by  the  best  managers,  but  is  by  no  means 
general.  There  is  very  little  house-feeding  practised  by  either  large  or  small  farmers. 
If  land  was  all  kept  under  the  improved  mode  of  tillage,  I do  not  believe  the  present 
population  would  be  at  all  sufficient. 

12.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  farms;  are  they  under  ten  acres,  or  over  ten  acres? — 
I believe  there  are  a great  number  under  ten  acres,  but  there  is  a vast  number  from  ten  to 
twenty. 

13.  What  class  of  farmers,  in  your  opinion,  arc  the  most  comfortable  and  most  indus- 
trious ? — I do  not  think  that  cither  I,  or  any  body  else,  could  point  out  any  class  more 
industrious  than  another ; it  depends  upon  the  means  which  a farmer  has  when  taking  a 
farm.  A farmer  may  be  very  uncomfortable  with  a large  farm  if  he  has  not  sufficient  means, 
and  he  may  be  equally  uncomfortable  if  the  farm  is  too  small  for  his  means. 

14.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  you  think  a farmer  can  support 
Ma  family  in  comfort  without  extraneous  employment? — I have  seen  a farmer,  if  you  may 
call  him  farmer,  support  himself  and  family  upon  one  acre  of  land. 

15.  What  is  your  idea  of  the  quantity  of  land  upon  which  a man  can  support  himself  and 
family  with  comfort,  without  depending  upon  labour  for  hire  ? — Persons’  notions  of  comfort 
vary  very  much. 

IQ,  Can  you  state  to  the  commissioners  in  what  way  a man  supports  himself  with  one  acre 
° 11  f sows  one-half  of  the  acre  with  wheat  and  the  other  with  potatoes,  and  gene- 
rally feeds  two  pigs ; and  with  the  aid  of  his  pigs  and  wheat,  he  pays  whatever  demands 
may  be  made  upon  him,  and  upon  the  potatoes  he  subsists. 

tli  ' if  acre  potatoes  sufficient  to  support  his  family? — Yes,  it  does  support 

em,  hut  they  may  also  sow  a lot  of  potatoes  upon  con-acre  land.  It  is  not  always  the 
®°gle  acre  which  these  men  with  such  small  holdings  have  to  sow.  They  often  strive  to 
ake  more  manure  than  they  are  able  to  put  on  their  own  land,  and  they  get  some  land  to 
ir*  lJP0n_ free  of  rent  from  some  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood. 

jo.  In  wliat  manner  can  the  family  procure  employment?— Generally  speaking  they  are 
®™pl°yed  except  partially.  If  they  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a farmer  who  has 
uch  labour  to  do,  they  generally  send  a son  or  a daughter  to  work  for  their  hire  if  they  can 
° l “ ! generally  they  do  not  get  it,  but  wherever  they  can  get  it  they  make  use  of. 

f en  euPPosing  a man  with  a single  acre  of  land,  and  his  family  to  have  no  other 
£ UjCe  jj  employment,  as  we  supposed  originally,  than  that  amount  of  land  which  would 
’ ® an<*  suppert  his  family,  he  must  support  them  in  a great  degree  in  idleness? — Yes,  if 
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they  are  grown  up ; tat  I would  rather  tale  the  case  of  a man  recently  married  When 
they  are  grown  up  they  either  go  to  America,  or  lie  gets  another  bit  of  land  for  them : tat 
they  are  not  generally  employed  in  the  country.  . , 

20  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms,  and  are  they  increasing  or 
otherwise  ?— ' The  grazing  of  sheep  ancl  cattle  I think  is  decreasing,  owing,  as  I believe,  to 
general  increasing  poverty,  and  also  to  the  over  value  offered  and  often  paid  by  small 
tenants.  There  is  very  little  land  held  in  this  county  in  common.  The  number  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  I think,  has  greatly  decreased  in  the  country— lamentably  so.  People  who  used 
to  have  lar^e  farms  and  keep  cattle  and  sheep  upon  them  have  broken  them  up,  and  either 
tilled  the  land  themselves  or  set  it  to  others.  They  are  very  often  obliged  to  set  it  in  eon- 
acre.  Upon  the  very  large  farms  they  used  to  feed  a good  deal  of  stock. 

21  In  your  opinion  is  tillage  upon  the  increase  ?— Yes,  it  is  very  much. 

22  Fro'm  what  docs  that  arise?— From  the  increasing  poverty  of  the  country  generally, 
and  the  great  price  offered  by  the  small  farmers  to  get  a bit  of  land  to  live  upon— not  to 
make  money,  but  for  the  purpose  of  existence.  There  are  not  any  farms  held  in  common 
in  this  country  now.  There  were  a great  many  when  I first  knew  the  country,  but  it  was 
found  so  injurious  both  to  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  that  the  system  was  put  an  end  to. 

23.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  generally ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ?_ 
The  usual  mode  of  setting  land  is  for  the  landlord  or  agent  to  fix  a price  on  the  land,  and 
he  will  find  persons  without  number  seeking  for  it ; sometimes  proposals  are  taken  by 
persons  who  wish  to  put  it  to  the  very  highest,  but  valuation  is  never  resorted  to  that  I 
know  of,  at  least  a valuation  in  which  the  tenant  or  any  one.  on  his  part  is  consulted  or 
allowed  to  interfere.  Those  are  the  only  two  modes  which  I know  of.  The  rent  is  always 


computed  by  the  acre.  ™ , 

24.  Wlmt  is  the  usual  class  of  persons  employed  in  valuing  land  t — la©  usual  persons 
employed  to  value  land  are  land  surveyors,  or  as  they  call  themselves,  “civil  engineers  and 
land  valuators,”  gentlemen  living  in  Dublin,  and  without  any  qualification  that  I am  aware 
of.  I have  seen  them  sometimes  brought  to  the  country,  and  in  my  opinion  they  knew  very 
little  of  the  business  upon  which  they  were  brought. 

25.  What  is  the  usual  vent  of  average  good  land  ?— The  average  rent  of  land  m tins 

county  is,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  about  25s.  the  Irish  acre.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
any  accuracy,  as  there  is  every  description  of  land,  from  the  very  worst  to  very  good,  in 
the  county.  1 think  the  poor  law  valuation  is  about  one-third  below  the  rent.  Rent  is 
usually  paid  one  half-year  before  the  other  becomes  due.  Some  give  longer  time,  and  a 
few  require  it  only  once  a year.  . 

26.  Is  there  any  system  of  paying  by  hill  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders  :'—JNO,  1 do 
not  think  there  is.  If  paid  by  bill  (which  may  sometimes  happen,  though  it  is  not  tbo 
small  tenant  who  docs  it)  the  tenant  pays  the  stamp  duty  and  discount.  Some  tenants 
may,  and  I believe  do,  borrow  from  loan  funds,  the  interest  on  which  I understand  amounts 
to  twenty-four  per  cent.  A few  years  ago  I took  the  trouble  to  go  into  the  loau  office  in 
Carlow,  and  the  person  in  the  office  was  obliging  enough  to  bring  me  down  the  papers  he 
had  of  the  year  before,  and  he  said  it  amounted  to  twenty-four  per  cent. 

27.  Did  that  include  the  fines? — I presume  it  included  every  thing,  but  it  came  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  pai’ties  borrowing. 

28.  Are  you  aware  that  the  interest  was  reduced  last  year  ? — Yes.  I am  not  very  posi- 

tive about  it ; I heard  something  of  it.  Arrears  of  long  standing  are  invariably  held  over 
against  the  tenant.  Receipts  are  often  but  not  usually  given  on  account.  Whenever  the 
landlord,  or  more  commonly  the  agent,  intends  to  act  unfairly  by  the  tenants  he  always 
proceeds  by  giving  the  receipts  on  account.  I had  occasion  to  see  the  receipts  in  one 
particular  district  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  out  of  every  fifty  there  was  not  one  ot 
them  which  specified  the  time,  but  only  “ on  account.”  The  consequence  was  that  the 
accounts  of  those  people  got  into  great  confusion  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  regulating 
them.  . 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Lands  are  frequent  y 
held  in  this  county  under  three  classes  of  landlords — proprietors,  middlemen,  and  under 
the  courts.  I think  the  tenants  under  the  courts  are  the  worst  off,  owing  to  the  expenses  they 
are  put  to  in  taking  out  leases,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  shortness  and  insecurity  of  tenure,  and  the  agen 
being  attorneys  in  general,  and  more  apt  to  put  costs  upon  the  tenants  than  other  agen  s. 
Much  has  been  said  against  middlemen  in  their  capacity  of  landlords,  hut  I am  certain 
see  many  of  them  having  more  comfortable  tenants  than  any  under  any  proprietor, 
know  I could  assign  many  reasons  for  this  seeming  impossibility.  In  every  case  where 
tenant  has  to  deal  with  the  landlord  himself  he  bargains  with  the  landlord  himself;  the 
is  no  agent,  or  driver,  or  favourite,  to  interfere  ; there  is  no  bribe  or  lease-money  to  ■ 
paid.  When  the  rent  is  due  it  is  not  obliged  to  be  paid  by  a particular  day,  but  the  tenan 
is  allowed  to  get  the  best  markets  the  seasons  will  afford.  The  tenant  is  not  saddled  wi 
drivers:  few  ejectments  or  notices  to  quit,  the  middle  landlord  always  acting  for  "imE^ 
without  the  intervention  of  a third  person.  He  sees  and  does  every  thing  himself; 
better  for  the  tenant  than  all,  he  takes  care  that  whilst  he  does  not  oppress  his  ten 
neither  does  he  suffer  him  to  run  in  debt.  The  tenant’s  interest  is  his  interest,  an 
could  not  afford  to  injure  his  tenant.  There  is  not  that  distance  between  the  middle 
and  his  tenant  as  between  the  proprietor  and  the  tenant,  and  if  he  (the  tenant)  lias 
grievance  to  be  remedied  or  compliment  to  seek  he  can  apply  directly  to  hiB  *an(110*  0DS 
the  one  case,  where  it  is  totally  out  of  the  question  in  the  other.  Whether  these  re  ^ 
be  adequate  or  not  this  I know,  that  I have  seen  the  same  tenants  under  » 1111(1 
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paying  a higher  rent  and  in  much  better  circumstances  than  they- are  now,  although  paying 
a less  rent  under  the  proprietor. 

30.  Do  those  tenants  get  more  employment  now  than  when  holding  under  the  middle- 
man ?— They  had  always  plenty  of  employment.  In  the  one  case  upon  one  townland  they 
held  twenty  acres  each,  and  did  not  want  employment,  and  they  were  not  in  a neighbour- 
hood where  they  could  get  it. 

31.  Is  the  agent  a resident  agent  in  that  case  ? — Yes,  he  is,  and  not  by  any  means  an 
oppressive  one. 

32.  Has  there  been  any  great  change  in  the  situation  of  the  tenants  upon  that  town- 
land?— They  got  more  extravagant  and  wasteful  of  their  time  and  their  money,  when  they 
got  under  the  head  landlord  at  a lower  rent.  It  induced  a system  of  expenditure  which 
they  were  not  able  to  bear,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  had  to  go  to  the  loan  fund 
and  buy  things  upon  credit. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— -The  tenures  in  this  country  are 
almost  invariably  at  will.  It  was  always  too  much  the  case,  but  about  eleven  years  ago  a 
meeting  of  the  landlords  (or  very  many  of  them)  took  place,  at  which  they  entered  into  a 
solemn  promise  or  engagement  with  each  other  not  to  give  any  lease  in  future  to  a Catholic ; 
and  I believe  without  an  exception  all  those  who  attended  the  meeting,  and  some  who  did 
not,  have  faithfully  adhered  to  the  engagement. 

34.  Were  any  resolutions  published  by  the  meeting? — Not  that  I saw ; but  being  eleven 
years  ago  now,  I might  have  seen  them  and  forgotten  them ; but  I do  not  think  there  were. 
It  was  a private  meeting,  I believe,  of  the  large  proprietors. 

35.  What  are  your  means  of  stating  that  that  was  the  result  of  the  meeting  ? — Common 
report  and  the  practice  of  the  landlords  since — some  of  the  landlords  telling  the  tenants 
they  could  not  give  them  leases,  that  they  had  it  not  in  their  power. 

36.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  it  ? — I know  that  Sir  Charles  Coote  told  several  of 
them  so,  and  they  told  me  so ; but  leases  have  not  been  granted — that  I know,  at  any  rate. 

37.  On  what  grounds  do  you  suppose  they  refuse  to  give  leases  to  Catholics  ? Because 

they  voted  contrary  to  then’  wishes  and  feelings.  That  was  quite  manifest.  Some  few 
landlords  gave  leases ; but  where  given  they  seldom  or  never  exceeded  one  life  or  twenty-one 
years.  The  covenants  are  almost  innumerable,  and  are  often  strictly  enforced.  I mean 
penal  covenants,  such  as  those  against  subletting  and  subdividing,  and  thousands  of  coven- 
ants which  I do  not  recollect ; but  they  are  very  numerous  in  tho  leases  I have  seen.  A 
short  time  back  an  ejectment  was  brought  against  a tenant  to  void  his  lease  for  breach  of 
covenant,  there  being  a clause  against  subletting,  and  he  having  let  as  con-acre  a couple  of 
acres  of  barley  land,  and  having  taken  in  some  grazing  cattle.  A jury  composed  of  Queen’s 
county  tenants  was  found  in  this  instance  to  find  a verdict  for  the  landlord  and  against  the 
tenant,  which  was  afterwards  set  aside  in  Dublin,  as  I heard. 

38.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  present  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — The  effect  of  the  present  mode  of  tenure  upon  the 
condition  of  tenants,  and  on  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  I look  upon  as  ruinous, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  the  land  in  Ireland  (with  very  little  exception)  stands  in  need  of 
a vast  outlay  of  capital  before  it  will  be  any  thing  like  as  productive  as  it  may  he  made ; 
and  I consider  that  this  outlay  will  never  ho  expended  until  some  reasonable  security  is 
given,  that  the  persons  so  laying  it  out  will  not  see  the  benefit  of  their  industry  transferred 
to  others.  I know  this  will  invariably  be  the  case,  even  where  the  person  would  find  it  his  • 
interest  to  improve,  with  the  sort  of  tenures  that  are  at  present ; consequently  the  present 
occupiers  are  injured,  by  being  debarred  from  a profitable  mode  of  expending  their  labour 
aud  capital,  and  the  country  loses  the  benefit  of  its  inexhaustible,  unexplored  resources,  and 
the  proprietors  themselves  arc  unaccountable  losers.  That  is  the  opinion  I have  formed 
about  the  effect  of  the  present  mode  of  tenure. 

39.  Do  facilities  for  or  impediments  to  permanent  improvements  arise  out  of  the  nature 
of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  of  the  estate  ? — The  first  query  I consider  answered 
in  the  last,  that  the  effect  of  the  present  mode  of  tenure  is  injurious.  Permanent,  or  indeed 
improvement  of  any  kind,  upon  either  houses  or  land,  I never  knew  to  be  effected  by 
any  landlord  until  lately,  when  I have  heard  of  two  landlords  in  this  county  allowing  some- 
thing towards  thorough-draining  with  stone ; and  so  little  do  they  allow  towards  this 
exceedingly  expensive  process,  that  I believe  any  thing  that  they  have  got  done  was  as  a 
matter  of  compulsion.  The  late  Lord  Norbury,  or  liis  present  representative,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  have  got  some  little  tiling  of  that  kind  done ; but  I dare  say  it  has  not  amounted 
to  100  acres  in  each,  and  it  has  been  rather  a matter  of  compulsion  than  by  free  will.  In 
one  case,  it  was  to  be  merely  an  allowance  out  of  arrears  which  had  not  the  least  chance  of  ever 
being  paid.  I believe  the  tenants  of  one  of  those  landlords  have  leases  of  one  life  or  twenty- 
one  years ; those  of  the  other  have  no  lease. 

40.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  system  of  assistance  pursued  in  either  of  those  cases? — 
The  landlord,  as  I understand,  raises  the  stones  and  gets  them  broken — the  tenant  drawing 
the  stones,  and  making  the  drains,  and  putting  them  into  it.  The  landlord  pays  for  no 
portion  of  the  cutting.  I take  that  into  calculation,  and  say  I do  uot  conceive  that  they 
were  allowing  half  the  expense.  Draining  I consider  the  most  permanent  and  most 
paying  improvement  that  can  be  made  on  land,  if  effectually  done,  hut  also  the  most 
expensive,  being  on  an  average  of  land  £10  an  acre;  and  yet  I think  the  two  first  crops, 
or  at  most  three,  would  pay  the  £10  beyond  what  it  could  make  if  undrained.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  calculate  the  effect  this  one  item  (drainage)  would  have  upon  labour ; if 
brought  generally  into  operation,  it  would  be  £10  an  acre,  all  laid  out  on  labour. 
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41.  Has  much  draining  been  executed  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— No,  very  little.  I may 
say  within  a range  of  four  miles  round  me  there  has  been  nothing  done. 

42.  What  is  the  extent  to  which  the  improvement  of  land  might  be  beneficially  carried 
out  ? — There  could  be  scarcely  a limit  put  to  the  extent  to  which  the  improvement  of  land 
might  be  beneficially  carried  if  judiciously  laid  out. 

43.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will  prevail  in  the  district  ?— The  sale  of  good-will  was 
prevalent  some  years  back,  but  is  not  so  now,  the  Landlords  of  the  country  being  opposed  to 
it.  I knew  the  tenant  of  a reverend  baronet  to  go  to  his  landlord  some  two  or  three  vears 
ago,  and  tell  him  he  was  not  able  longer  to  pay  the  rent,  and  that  he  wished  to  go  to 
America — that  lie  had  met  a person  who  was  willing  to  pay  what  rent  he  owed  (f  50)  and 
give  him  (the  tenant)  £50  for  himself.  The  reverend  gentleman  refused,  making  some 
objection  to  the  tenant  offering.  The  tenant  in  possession  had  offers  of  the  same  amount 
from  two  others  perfectly  unobjectionable.  The  landlord  still  refused,  but  made  no 
objection  to  the  persons  who  offered.  The  end  was,  that  the  tenant  was  unable  to  pay ; 
the  landlord  seized  and  sold  part  of  his  crop— all  he  could  get ; and  in  consequence  of  some 
illegality  in  his  proceeding  the  tenant  sued  him  at  law.  The  landlord  was  kept  nearly  a 
year  out  of  possession,  for  which  he  got  no  rent,  and  by  a compromise  he  had  to  pay  the 
tenant  about  £50 ; his  own  costs  probably  as  much  more,  and  he  got  the  place  so  wretchedly 
dilapidated  and  out  of  condition  that  it  was  only  the  other  day,  after  the  loss  of  three 
years’  rent  and  £100,  he  has  been  able  to  set  it ; and  I am  sure  it  must  be  at  a much 
lower  rent  than  he  used  to  get,  all  of  which  losses  he  might  have  avoided  if  he  had  allowed 
his  tenant  to  deal  with  a man  who  would  have  paid  all  the  rent  that  was  due,  and  be  a 
good  tenant  for  the  future.  I think  this  answers  the  other  queries  under  the  same  head. 

44.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — Yes,  firms  have  been  consolidating  to  a great  extent  in  this  county  for  the 
last  twenty  yearn,  but  more  particularly  the  last  ten  years.  The  objects  were'various : 
some  did  it  from  avaricious  motives,  supposing  they  would  receive  more  rent  from  large 
holders  than  small  ones;  others,  and  1 am  sorry  to  bo  obliged  to  think  by  much  the 
greatest  number,  acted  through  religious  and  political  bigotry  and  intolerance.  1 am  borne 
out  in  this  opinion  by  the  meeting  of  landlords  which  was  held  at  Boughlone,  in  this 
county,  and  to  which  I have  already  referred.  They  accomplished  this  consolidation  of 
farms  by  the  only  means  in  their  power,  namely,  by  turning  out  large  numbers  of  the  then 
occupying  tenants  as  every  opportunity  occurred.  Some  landlords  turned  them  out  without 
any  mercy  or  favour ; others  gave  them  what  is  called  the  fall  of  their  houses,  which  con- 
sisted of  a few  rotten  sticks,  the  scraws,  and  a morsel  of  thatch ; others  gave  them  a small 
sum  of  money,  from  £l  to  £3  a house ; others  paid  so  much  a lot  for  transporting  them 
to  America,  whilst  their  estates  were  not  one-tenth  cultivated.  The  consequences  to  the 
ejected  have  been  certain  death  to  a vast  number  of  them — I may  say  to  all  that  have 
remained  in  Ireland ; a world  of  misery  and  suffering  to  those  who  survived,  whether  they 
remained  in  Ireland  or  not.  As  regards  the  country,  it  lost  a host  of  its  most  useful 
members,  whilst  millions  of  acres  of  bog  and  mountain  remain,  and  will  for  centuries,  in  a 
state  of  total  and  absolute  uselessness,  which  their  labour  could  make  a sufficient  and  plen- 
tiful support  for  themselves,  and  a large  surplus  for  the  benefit  of  society. 

45.  Has  the  statement  you  have  made  with  respect  to  religious  intolerance  been  justified 
by  the  substitution  of  Protestants  for  Catholic  tenants? — Y os,  in  almost  as  many  cases  as 
they  could  be  procured.  The  reverend  gentleman  1 spoke  of  has  kept  the  land  three  years 
unoccupied,  merely  because  he  would  not  give  it  to  a Catholic  tenant.  lie  could  have  got 
plenty  of  Catholics  to  take  it,  and  he  has  now  given  it  to  a Protestant  tenant. 

46.  Having  made  this  general  statement  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  motives  of 
landlords  in  this  county,  what  arc  your  means  of  obtaining  the  information  upon  which  you 
ground  your  statement  ?— The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  as  a sufficient,  reason  for  my 
opinion,  are  the  facts  which  have  taken  place — the  fact  of  the  eviction  of  Catholic  tenants, 
and  replacing  them  by  Protestant  tenants ; and  then  I have  the  hearsay  report  of  many 
tenants  themselves,  who  have  been  put  out,  and  other  persons  who  offered  for  the  lands 
from  which  others  were  put  out,  and  the  fact  of  their  not  getting  the  land.  I can  only 
state  it  as  my  opinion  ; 1 do  not  say  it  is  the  fact,  but  I believe  it  to  be  the  fact.  I could 
not  by  possibility  know  it  as  a matter  of  fact. 

47.  Do  I understand  that  tenants  have  been  removed  who  owed  no  rent,  for  the  purpose 
of  letting  their  farms  to  other  parties,  or  wag  that  course  pursued  merely  with  respect  to 
defaulting  tenants  ? — I know  that  tenants  were  put  out  who  owed  no  rent ; I do  not  say 
that  their  place  was  supplied  by  Protestant  tenants.  I have  used  the  words  “ political 
bigotry,”  and  I think  it  more  arose  from  that  than  from  religious  bigotry ; and  I think  that 
those,  who  were  refractory  to  their  landlords  were  put  out  without  exception  whenever  any 
opportunity  occurred,  and  tenants  not  more  solvent  were  put  in  their  place  ; and  I think  it 
was  merely  because  they  had  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  feelings  of  the  landlord  or  agent 
as  to  their  political  conduct  in  voting  at  elections. 

. 48.  You  have  stated  that  tenants  who  owed  nothing  were  put  out  by  their  landlords?-- 
Yes,  I believe  it. 

49.  How  could  that  take  place?— When  the  lease  expired. 

50.  Are  you  prepared  to  give  us  instances  where  that  occurred  ? — Yes,  several,  on  Sir 
Charles  Coote  s estate ; but  this  happening  ten  or  eleven  years  ago,  many  of  those  things 
must  be  out  of  my  recollection.  If  the  matter  was  as  fresh  in  my  recollection  now  as  it  was 
then,  1 could  give  you  plenty  of  names  and  instances  ; and  if  this  was  a commission  to  sit 
jn  tb®  county  for  any  length  of  time,  I could  soon  get  a list  of  some  hundreds  for  you. 
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51.  Does  tlie  system  still  continue? — No,  for  this  reason,  that  the  opposition  to  the  ‘2nd  October,  1844. 
political  views  of  the  landlord  does  not  continue ; it  has  ceased  since  1837  ; the  last  election  — - 

I believe  was  not  contested.  The  inclination  to  do  so  has  ceased,  and  consequently  there  p • v i l 
is  not  the  excitement  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  at  that  time.  The  ’ ** 

consolidation  of  farms  must  of  necessity  lessen  the  demand  for  labour,  inasmuch  as  a great 
deal  less  of  large  forms  will  be  tilled  than  if  they  were  more  subdivided.  I am  also  certain 
that  small  farms,  if  judiciously  managed,  could  afford  to  pay  more  rent  than  large  ones,  from 
their  production  being  so  much  greater ; but  the  best  mode  of  occupying  the  land  is  by- 
having  every  sized  farm,  so  as  to  suit  and  be  adapted  to  every  man’s  capacity.  It  would 
be  the  way  in  which  most  happiness  and  most  rent  could  be  produced ; even  in  nature 
nothing  is  uniform— in  variety  consists  beauty  and  excellence.  I think  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  state  with  certainty  what  is  the  best  sized  farm.  I do  not  think  it  cau 
be  stated  that  one  size  is  better  than  another. 

52.  To  what  extent  has  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  land  been  carried  out.  What 
have  been  its  objects  and  general  effects  ?— Subletting  has  been,  and  will  be,  notwith- 
standing the  puny  and  inhuman  efforts  of  those  few  who  are  called  lords  of  the  soil,  carried 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  as  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  (as  well  as  every  other 
country)  may  require  it.  _ This  country,  more  than  any  other,  has  for  the  last  forty  years 
stood  in  need  of  subdivision ; before  that  we  had  a local  and  an  independent  legislature, 
which  fostered  and  encouraged  our  manufactures,  our  trade,  our  commerce,  and  our 
fisheries,  each  and  all  of  which  provided  remunerative  employment  for  our  increasing 
population,  and  thereby  prevented  the  necessity  of  subdividing  the  soil  for  their  support; 
but  as  soon  as  our  legislature  was  transferred  to  foreigners,  each  and  all  of  these  modes 
of  employment  and  support  have  failed.  The  inhabitants,  with  a quickly  increasing  popu- 
lation, have  all  been  driven  to  seek  employment  and  support  from  the  land  alone ; the 
effect,  aided  by  other  branches  of  the  same  cause,  has  been  a state  of  almost  universal 
pauperism,  in  which  none  have  suffered  or  will  suffer  more  than  the  landed  proprietors. 

53.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean,  that  in  your  opinion,  evils  are  not  calculated  to  arise  from 
the  unrestricted  subdivision  of  land? — No;  because  land  is  like  everything  else,  it  will 
find  its  level ; it  will  not  be  done  unless  there  is  a great  necessity  for  it.  It  is  not  the  wish 
of  a man  to  do  it,  and  he  will  not  do  it  if  he  can  help  it. 

54.  Is  it  practised  contrary  to  tlie  wish  of  the  landlords,  and  to  what  extent  lias  it  been 
prevalent  ? — The  subdivision  of  land  was  not  prevented,  but  rather  encouraged,  from 
political  motives,  until  tlie  small  freeholders  showed  a refractory  spirit  to  the  mandates  of 
the  landlords,  since  when  every  means  have  been  resorted  to  to  prevent  it,  even  at  an 
immense  loss  to  the  landlords  themselves  and,  as  I have  shown  above,  to  the  whole  frame 
of  society.  I do  not  think  subletting  lias  had  any  injurious  effect  on  the  accumulation  or 
introduction  of  capital,  but  the  contrary ; for  100  acres  of  land,  occupied  by  ten  families, 
must  have  more  capital  expended  and  afloat  upon  it,  than  if  occupied  by  only  one  family. 

As  to  the  introduction  of  capital.  I do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  it ; at  all  events,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  may,  subdivision  of  land  must  continue  till  our  trade,  commerce, 
and  fisheries  be  restored.  As  long  as  the  people  increase,  and  the  land  does  not  increase, 
they  must  subdivide.  1 1 is  out  of  the  nature  of  things  that  they  can  avoid  it. 

55.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  forming  population? — The  condition  of  the  large 
farmers,  of  the  small  ones,  and  of  the  labourers  is  all  bad,  and  equally  bad ; they  are  all, 
with  few  exceptions,  in  debt  to  their  respective  landlords,  and  to  as  many  others  as  will 
give  them  credit.  The  forms  of  the  large  and  small  farmers  are  without  any  thing  like 
sufficient  stock  ; some  without  any,  but  depending  on  a bad  system  of  tillage  to  meet  all 
their  demands ; and  having  had  a run  of  wet  harvests  until  the  last  and  present,  they  are 
now.  taking  them  as  a body,  reduced  to  almost  bankruptcy  (undoubted  bankruptcy  but  for 
the  forbearance  of  those  they  owe  money  to) ; they  are  not  improving,  as  for  as  I can 
judge,  but  growing  worse.  Those  who  have  been  large  farmers  are  dwindling  into  small 
ones,  and  small  ones  into  labourers,  whilst  thousands  of  the  three  classes  are  every  day 
firing  from  the  country,  under  the  firm  conviction  that  in  no  place  cau  their  condition  be 

worse,  or  so  bad.  I see  no  class  of  men  improving,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends ; the  * 

cause  of  this  wide  spread  and  systematically  increasing  poverty,  I am  firmly  convinced, 

anses  from  the  withdrawal  of  all  tlie  capital  of  the  country,  every  year,  as  fast  as  it  is  made, 

in  the  shape  of  rent,  taxes,  crown  rents,  manufactured  goods,  whilst  our  own  people  are 

idle  and  starving.  Another  great  withdrawal  of  capital  arises  from  our  chartered  companies, 

nine-tenths  of  whom  are  English  capitalists,  and  every  year  withdraw  their  dividends.  The 

farmers’  capital  is  abnost  as  nothing  compared  with  what  it  would  require  to  be ; they  seek 

loans,  in  order  to  keep  their  heads  over  water,  from  every  quarter  they  can  get  them ; the 

respectable  ones  wrho  have  credit  in  a bank,  get  their  bills  discounted  for  five  or  six  per 

cent. ; the  poor  ones,  who  must  go  to  the  loan  funds,  or  local  usurers,  pay  from  twenty  to 

thirty  per  cent. : the  profits  of  a loan  fund,  as  one  of  them  told  me,  is  twenty-four  per 

cent.  Local  usurers  charge  very  much  more ; there  is  no  rule  or  limit  to  them,  except 

their  own  conscience,  which  is,  I fear,  a frail  protection  to  those  requiring  their  assistance. 

1 have  known  a man  to  sell  a cow  for  £12  to  a former  who  wanted  to  raise  money ; he 
would  not  lend  him  money,  but  sold  him  the  cow,  and  the  fanner  was  afterwards  obliged 
to  sell  her  himself  to  get  the  money,  and  he  sold  her  for  £8,  which  was  as  fouch  as  she 
^was  worth.  The  acreable  rent  of  small  forms  is  always  very  much  larger  than  for  large 
farms,— often  100  per  cent,  more,  and  I believe  never  less  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  they 
invariably  get  the  worst  of  the  land  ; their  rent  is  always  paid  ill  cash. 

56.  In  what  manner  are  the  children  of  the  small  farmers  provided  for  at  the  death  of 
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their  parents  9 Children,  at  the  death  of  their  parents,  arc  provided  for  as  best  they  can, 

or  in  other  words,  are  not  provided  for  at  all.  The  landlord  always  prefers  some  one  of 
the  family  to  occupy  the  farm— no  one  else  can ; the  rest  go  to  America,  or  become 
wandering  servants  or  labourers  about  the  country,  get  married  and  squat  down  wherever 
permitted  Labourers  generally  get  a cabin,  and  a bit  of  land,  from  halt  a rood  to  an 
acre  from  some  person  who  is  not  yet  stringently  prevented  from  subletting ; the  persons 
setting  these  bits  of  land  are  generally  persons  in  distressed  circumstances,  who  are  tempted 
by  the  offer  of  an  exorbitant  rent.  The  cottagers  always  build  and  keep  up  their  cabins ; 
many  labourers  have  no  land,  but  live  in  miserable  hovels,  m the  outskirts  of  towns  and 
villages  The  usual  teimre  of  these  holdings  is  at  will,  and  the  rent  is  paid  and  recovered 
by  every  possible  way  and  means— often  by  the  sale  of  the  only  blanket  and  pot  the 
labourer  lias.  The  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail ; that  is,  it  is  not  general,  but  it  partially 
prevails  - that  is.  potato  land  is  sometimes  set  at  the  rent  of  from  £8  to  £12  an  acre, 
which,  though  it  appears  high,  is  not  so,  if  fairly  prepared,  as  it  will  cost  this  sum  to 
prepare  an  acre  properly  for  potatoes.  It  is  an  advantage  to  labourers  to  get  well-prepared 
'land  to  sow  potatoes.  The  rent  is  often  paid  in  money,  but  more  frequently  m labour; 
if  the  rent  is  to  be  recovered  it  is  always  by  sale  of  th6  potatoes.  The  usual  tenure  of 
these  holdings  is  at  will ; and  the  persons  setting  these  bits  of  land  to  the  labourers  are  in 
the  habit  of  charging  them  exorbitant  rents. 

‘ 57  Do  the  labourers  usually  hold  under  the  farmers?— No,  they  hold  under  poorer 
classes  than  themselves ; they  seldom  hold  under  the  persons  they  work  for.  It  used  to  be 
’the  practice  in  this  country  when  I first  knew  it,  for  the  farmers  to  have  a certain  number 
of  cottiers  on  their  land ; that  is  not  now  the  case  ; many  of  them  are  prevented  subletting, 
and  it  is  only  when  they  meet  with  a man  who  has  no  clause  in  his  lease  against  subletting, 
that  they  can  get  land ; it  is  often  from  persons  poorer  than  themselves.  If  the  rent  is  to 
be  recovered  by  Law,  it  is  always  by  the  sale  of  the  potatoes. 

58.  By  whom  are  they  sold  ?— The  landlord  makes  a distress  upon  them,  and  sells  them. 

59.  Is  that  the  case  here  ?— Yes,  in  this  county,  as  far  as  ever  I knew. 

60.  Has  there  ever  been  any  decision  upon  the  point  of  the  con-acre  rent  being  capable 

of  being  distrained  for?— It  has  been  discussed.  I never  heard  that  it  had  been  decided 
legally,  that  they  could  not  do  it ; if  they  did  not  do  that  they  would  get  nothing.  If  they 
.took  the  usual  course  of  processing  a man  before  they  could  get  a decree,  the  potatoes 
would  be  gone.  . 

61.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at.  what  rate  of  wages  ? — Employment  is  only 
partially  obtained,  and  wages  are  from  6 d.  to  10 d.  a day,  without  food.  Very  few  now  feed 
their  labourers ; I do,  and  pay  without  change  Gel.  per  day.  I was  in  this  town  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and  saw  four  or  five  and  twenty  able-bodied  young  men,  who  ought  to  be 
employed,  but  were  totally  idle.  I give  my  labourers  breakfast  and  dinner. 

62.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  of  which  you  have  been  speak- 
ing ? Since  Whitefootism  has  been  put  an  end  to,  there  has  been  no  agrarian  outrage ; 

during  its  existence,  they  were  common — all  growing  out  of  the  eviction  from,  or  occu- 
pation of  land.  _ , 

63.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes? — Die 

management  of  some  estates  is  much  better  than  that  of  others,  but  I cannot  see  that  there 
is  a difference  as  between  those  of  large  or  small,  absentee  or  resident  proprietors,  or  those 
of  middlemen.  I see  some  belonging  to  each  class  well  managed,  and  some  the  contrary. 
‘A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  Landlord  himself,  and  much  more  depends  upon  the  agent : 
if  the  agent  be  a sensible,  humane,  and,  above  all,  a conscientious  man,  who  is  willing  to 
observe  the  golden  rule  of ;i  doing  unto  others  as  he  would  wish  others  should  do  unto 
him” — of  observing  the  maxim  of  “ live  and  let  live” — the  estate  will  undoubtedly  be  well 
managed,  and  both  landlord  and  tenant  will  be  comparatively  well  off' ; but  on  the  contrary, 
if  the  agent  be  a vain,  foolish,  heartless  man,  without  humanity  or  conscience  to  restrain 
'Mm,  or  guide  him,  he  is  a curse  to  those  over  whom  he  is  placed,  and  a sore  loss  to  ms 
employer.  I fear  the  country  abounds  in  the  latter  class.  Estates  held  under  the  crown, 
corporate  bodies,  and  the  courts,  I am  fully  persuaded,  are  by  far  the  worst  managed , 
they  are  given  up  totally  to  the  management  of  the  agent.  They  never  see,  nor  can  see  the 
faces  of  their  multiplied  landlords ; there  is  no  sympathy  for  them  ; every  man  connected 
'with  them  thinks  himself  at  full  liberty  to  fleece  the  tenantry.  If  the  agent  be  not  an 
attorney,  he  takes  one  into  partnership  for  this  business,  and  they  divide  the  spoils.  The 
tenants  have  no  one  in  the  shape  of  a landlord  to  whom  they  can  apply,  or  who  will  allow 
them  to  apply  to  him  for  redress.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  lately  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, -where  the  Commissioners  of  Education  claim  to  be  the  owners  of  property  bequeathed 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  The  tenants  considered  themselves  badly  treated  by  the 
agent ; they  employed  a professional  man  to  state  their  complaints  to  the  commissionexs. 
They  refused  to  hear  them,  or  even  to  admit  them  into  their  presence.  They  employed  a 
second,  and  a third,  with  no  better  success.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Archbishop  o 
Dublin  are  ex-officio  commissioners : they  were  applied  to,  but  they  stated  the  public  business 
could  not  be  neglected  for  that  of  these  tenants,  and  they  refused  to  interfere.  The  com- 
missioners refused  to  hear  or  even  to  see  the  tenants  themselves,  and  then-  complaints  arc 
still  unredressed,  or  only  partially  redressed.  . The  consequence  is,  that  though  this  esttr 
is  let  moderately,  more  so  than  those  of  the  same  value  owned  by  private  individuals, 
tenants  are  reduced  to  a state  of  beggary,  by  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  so-ca 
landlords  and  their  agent.  . . ,r 

64.  What  is  the  name  of  that  estate? — Clonard,  Coolballyogan,  and  the  agent  is 
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John  Healy  Owen ; and  at  last,  after  a year  and  a half’s  teasing,  they  sent  some  person  down 
to  inquire. 

65.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaint  ? — The  complaints  were  manifold ; first,  that 
he  was  charging  them  more  money  than  he  ought ; and  secondly,  that  when  they  took  the 
land  they  took  it  under  the  court — (and  by  the  by,  though  the  commissioners  claimed  to 
be  the  landlords,  they  are  not ; the  chancellor  is  the  landlord ; but  no  matter) — that  when 
they  were  taking  the  land  some  time  ago,  there  were  maps  exhibited.  Mr.  Green  was  sent 
down,  and  he  measured  the  land,  and  valued  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  bog  on  all  sides  ; 
they  divided  this  into  so  many  lots,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  so  on ; and  in  setting  them  up  for  bidding 
they  said  No.  1,  containing  so  many  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  with  so  many  acres  of 
bog,  cut  and  uncut.  Now,  it  is  clear  to  any  one  that  the  bog  under  it  was  set  to  them,  and 
they  were  allowed  to  cut  it  for  years,  till  Mr.  Owen  became  the  agent,  and  he  said  they 
should  pay  for  it ; and  when  they  took  in  their  money  to  pay  their  rent,  instead  of  putting 
it  to  the  rent  account,  he  put  it  to  the  bog  account,  and  the  people  only  getting  receipts  on 
account,  did  not  know  but  they  had  so  much  rent  paid ; and  when  he  came  and  said  they 
owed  so  much  money,  they  denied  it ; and  when  the  matter  came  to  be  examined,  it 
appeared  that  instead  of  putting  it  to  the  credit  of  the  rent  account,  it  was  put  to  the  credit 
of  the  bog  account,  which  they  denied  they  ever  had  a right  to  pay.  Then  they  were  also 
tenants  from  year  to  year,  and  as  I believe  by  law  they  were  exempt  from  the  rent-charge, 
but  notwithstanding  that,  he  also  enforced  that  from  them.  He  also  served  them  frequently 
with  notice  to  quit,  then  with  ejectments ; and  when  the  sessions  would  be  coming  on  these 
creatures  would  go  to  him  in  the  sessions  town,  and  try  to  make  terms  with  him,  and  he 
would  tell  them  to  go  home,  and  he  would  not  decree  them,  but  the  next  day  he  would 
take  out  a decree  behind  their  backs.  I am  stating  this  as  part  of  the  charge,  and  the  com- 
plaint of  the  people,  and  which  came  out  upon  the  investigation. 

66.  When  was  the  investigation  held  ? — After  a year  and  a half.  The  investigation  was 
held  last  December,  and  part  of  January,  and  there  was  a report  made,  but  the  report  of 
the  gentlemen  sent  down  was  never  furnished  to  the  tenants ; they  knew  nothing  of  it, 
except  that  they  were  desired  to  pay  then-  rent,  and  that  they  should  pay  for  bog  and 
tithe.  They  were  never  allowed  to  know  what  was  charged  against  them,  whether  the 
agent  had  done  wrong,  or  any  thing  about  it ; and  when  they  went  to  Dublin,  which  the 
whole  of  them  did,  and  I was  there  once  or  twice  with  them,  they  would  not  be  allowed 
in  the  presence  of  those  gentlemen,  they  would  not  speak  to  them,  or  hear  what  they  had 
to  say.  The  result  is,  that  they  are  going  on  just  in  the  same  way,  and  they  do  not  know 
the  result  of  the  investigation. 

67.  Were  they  satisfied  that  the  person  sent  down  was  a fair  person  ?— I presume  he 
was,  and  they  presumed  so,  but  they  were  not  consulted.  When  Mr.  Owen  produced  his 
account  books  to  Mr.  Fctlierston,  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  page  there  were  regular  dates 
as  to  the  months  and  the  year,  and  so  on,  when  the  rents  became  due, — that  was  the  debtor 
side  of  the  account  against  them : but  when  he  came  to  the  credit  side  there  was  no  date 
at  all : there  would  be  1834  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  that  would  go  down  to  the  bottom 
without  any  change,  and  with  no  month,  or  day  of  the  month ; and  when  these  people 
would  produce  a receipt  for  money  appearing  to  be  paid  in  the  year  1834,  for  which  they 
claimed  credit,  he  would  say,  “ That  was  not  the  year  you  paid  it,  but  it  was  1 833,”  or 
.1835 ; and  he  had  this  convenient  kind  of  book  which  answered  for  one  year  or  the  other. 
In  many  cases  the  gentleman  acknowledged  that  the  book  was  very  unfair,  and  there  were 
many  erasures  in  it — (he  got  notice  to  attend  here) — there  were  many  visible  erasures  in 
the  book. 

68.  Can  you  state  whether  the  complaining  parties  as  well  as  the  agent  were  sum- 
moned?— Yes,  they  were.  The  tenants  had  a professional  man  in  attendance,  and  Mr. 
Owen  also  had  another.  I think  the  investigation  lasted  seven  or  eight  days. 

69.  Are  you  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  receipt  that  has  been  given  them  since  that ; 
has  there  been  any  alteration  of  the  receipt? — I have  not  seen  any  of  them  since. 
Some  of  the  tenants  are  here  if  you  choose  to  examine  them. 

70.  Have  they  paid  rent  since  ? — Yes. 

71.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them? — Yes;  they 
say  Mr.  Owen  has  become  much  more  mild  with  them,  that  lie  does  not  treat  them  so 
harshly  in  conversation,  and  that  he  seems  more  reasonable  to  deal  with..  .They  think 
still,  though  they  did  not  get  any  official  communication  from  the  commissioners,  that 
their  case  has  been  much  bettered  by  the  investigation.  I merely  give  that  as  an 
instance  to  show  that  in  all  cases  corporate  bodies  are  the  very  worst  of  men  that  any  tenant 
can  have  to  deal  with,— r-for  a corporation,  to  use  a common  expression,  has  no  heart;  they  can 
divide  the  responsibilities  so  well  between  each  other.  These  commissioners  have  no  interest 
in  the  matter,  they  can  gain  nothing  by  it ; they  have  not  the  inducement  that  other 
individuals  have  to  take  proper  care  of  the  property.  I think,  where  tenants  hold  under 
such  bodies  and  under  corporations,  they  are  the  worst  off  of  any  tenants. 

72.  What  are  the  fees  paid  to  bailiffs  or  drivel's  on  enforcing  rent,  or  to  the  agents  on 
granting  leases  ? — There  are  fees  of  course  paid  on  the  collection  of  rents  by  the  landloid, 
but  none  that  I am  aware  of  by  the  tenants ; but  on  the  enforcing  of  rent  ruinous  expenses 
are  incurred— 2s.  4 d.  a day  for  drivers  and  bailiffs  ad  infinitum.  It  is  not  unfrequent  that 
the  costs  eat  all  up,  and  leave  nothing  for  the  landlord.  There  are  also  heavy  charges 
made  on  taking  out  leases ; and  often,  when  a lease  is  not  granted,  these  must  be  given  to 
court  the  good-will  of  the  agent.  1 have  heard,  and  believe  it  to  be  true,  where  a poor 
man  paid  an  agent  £8  for  being  allowed  to  remain  ifl.  possession  of  one  and  a half  acres 
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of  bad  land,  paying  the  full  value— a sum  which  I think  the  full  value  of  the  fee  of 
the  same  land.  These  are  matters  which  it  is  totally  impossible  for  any  man  to  come 
at,  or  at  least  very  seldom,  and  that  by  hearsay.  It  may  be  a total  untruth  though  I 
state  it.  I can  only  state  that  I heard  it  and  believe  it.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  interest 
of  the  tenant  to  publish  it  if  it  happens,  and  of  course  the  agent  will  not  publish  it. 
And  if  it  happens  it  is  only  by  mere  accident  that  such  a thing  is  heard  of;  but  that 
it  is  every  day's  occurrence  I am  firmly  convinced. 

7-’3.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — May  and  November,  or  March 
and  September.  It  is  more  usual  to  enter  in  the  spring. 

74.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  government  or  the 
poor  law  valuations  ? — The  poor  rate  is  abo.ut  one-thirtieth  of  the  rent — that  is,  assuming 
the  rent  to  be  25 s.  per  acre,  and  the  poor  rate  about  lOd  per  pound  on  the  valuation.  The 
county  cess  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  rent,  being  something  over  4.s\  an  acre,  as  I believe. 
The  government  valuation  is  not  yet  published.  The  county  cess  is  applotted  almost  at 
the  discretion  of  the  tax-collectors.  An  appeal  lies,  I believe,  to  magistrates,  but  is  seldom 
resorted  to.  The  landlord’s  share  of  the  poor  rate,  or  the  time  rather  of  allowing  it,  has 
no  fixed  rule.  Some  allow  it  out  of  the  first  rent  a tenant  pays  after  he  pays  the  poor  rate, 
others  do  not  allow  it  until  the  gale  is  paying  which  corresponds  with  the  time  he  paid  the 
poor  rate ; and  some,  as  I have  heard  and  believe,  do  not  allow  it  at  all.  I cannot  state  what 
difference  exactly  it  makes  to  the  tenant  having  the  tithe — or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  rent- 
charge-— paid  by  the  landlord.  I think  it  on  the  whole  an  case,  and  probably  a benefit,  to 
deal  with  only  one  creditor  than  with  many. 

75.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  of  any  measures  of  improvement  with  respect  to 
the  law  affecting  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  with  respect  to  the  burdens  falling 
upon  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — With  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland 
■I  have  been  always  of  opinion,  since  I came  to  the  power  of  thinking  upon  the  subject,  and 
I have  often  thought  of  it.  that  the  practice  and  the  law  ought  to  be  that  every  man,  when 
he  gets  possession  of  land,  ought  to  have  it  for  ever.  It  may  be  said  that  that  would  be 
very  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord.  I do  not  think  that  it  would  or  could  be  at 
all  injurious.  It  may  be  said,  “ Here  is  a man  who  set  his  land  for  ever  seventy  or.eighty 
or  a hundred  years  ago,  at  the  time  the  produce  of  the  land  was  very  low ; the  prices  have 
risen,  and  this  man  has  now  but  a very  small  interest  out  of  the  land,  whereas  if  he  had 
given  only  a determinable  lease  he  could  claim  a rise  upon  it.”  The  simple  answer  to  that 
is,  that  an  easy  remedy  might  be  devised  to  prevent  any  injury  to  the  landlord,  and  that  by 
giving  a corn  rent,  which  would  rise  and  fall  according  to  the' price  of  produce  every  seven 
or  five  years,  according  to  which  would  be  most  advantageous  to  both  parties.  I do  not 
see  how  that  could  injure  the  landlord.  He  makes  his  bargain  as  well  as  lie  can ; if  the 
price  of  produce  ever  rises  beyond  that,  he  will  got  a rise  along  with  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  reasonable  than  that  if  the  price  of  produce  falls,  that  the  price  of  laud  should  fall 
with  it : because  it  is  only  by  the  produce  of  the  land  that  the  tenant  can  pay  the  rent. 
Then  see  the  amount  of  security  which  the  landlord  gets  for  doing  that.  No  man  having 
land  on  these  conditions  will  ever  think  he  can  lay  out  too  much  upon  it ; the  more  he 
lays  out  upon  it,  the  more  he  gets  from  it.  No  landlord  can  come  in  and  claim  the  benefit 
of  any  improvements,  for  if  there  is  a rise  ip  the  value,  it  is  only  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  produce,  and  not  upon  the  outlay ; — so  that  the  tenant  would  have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of,  nor  would  the  landlord.  Any  landlord  setting  land  upon  these  terms  would  get 
more  for  it  than  he  could  by  setting  it  under  the  present  leases.  The  only  objection  would 
be  that  there  might  be  a rise  which  he  would  have  no  benefit  from ; hut  that  would  be  got 
rid  of  by  letting  the  rent  rise  with  the  rise  in  the.  price  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Under 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  they  fixed  upon  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  in  different  parishes, 
as  the  mode  whereby  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  produce.  This  could  be  adopted  in  every 
county,  district,  barony,  or  parish,  or  whatever  crop  was  most  usually  grown  in  the  district. 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  wheat  is  the  best  criterion  of  value,  better  even  than  gold.  If 
the  Dublin  market  was  taken  as  the  criterion  to  judge  by,  whatever  the  price  is  upon  the 
day  when  the  tenant  takes  his  land,  upon  that  day  five  years  he  has  only  to  look  at  the 
market  note  of  Dublin,  and  see  how  his  rent  bears  with  the  price  when  he  took  the  land, 
and  the  rent  will  be  regulated  accordingly  for  the  next  five  years. 

1 6.  What  conditions  would  you  propose  to  annex  .to  that  permanent  tenure  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant? — I do  not  know  of  any  that  I need  add  beyond  paying  rent. 

77.  Do  you  propose  to  give  him  an  unrestricted  power  of  alienating?— Yes;  the  landlord 
could  as  well  nave  any  other  tenant  as  him.  I can  hardly  contemplate  it  as  possible  that 
the  landlord  would  not  have  his  rent  paid. 

78.  If  you  allow  the  tenant  to  alienate,  do  you  propose  to  fix  the  terms  upon  which 
the  alienation  should  take  place  ? — No ; I would  not  fix  any  terms  for  the  alienation. 
He  should  be  at  liberty  to  do  what  lie  liked  with  it,  having  the  rent  paid.  It  is  his 
interest  to  put  the  land  into  the  best  condition ; for  if  it  was  dear  in  point  of  rent,  it 
would  be  because  no  tenant  in  Ireland  would  be  willing  to  give  more  than  he  does  at 
present ; and  he  knowing  he  had  it  dear,  and  that  it  would  distress  him  to  pay  his  rent 
till  he  improved  it,  his  first  attempt  would  he  to  make  it  more  profitable  to  him ; and 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the  landlord  ever  losing  his  rout ; if  he  did,  if  the  tenant 
over  became  a defaulter,  he  would  get  his  land  in  a condition  very  different  to  what  it  is 
now. 

79.  Supposing  the  tenant  to  find  it  convenient  to  dispose,  of  his  interest  at  an  increased 
rent,  and  afterwards  becoming  a rent  receiver  and  a defaulter,  how  do  you  propose  that 
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the  original  proprietor  should  deal  with  the  occupying  tenant  ? — lie  would'  eject  him ; 2nd  October,  18<41 
aud  if  he  did  not  come  into  terms  with  him,  he  would  evict  him.  

80.  Supposing  the  occupying  tenant  had  paid  the  rent  to  the  intervening  landlord  ?—  8 $7. 

That  would  be  at  his  own  risk.  I would  not  alter  the  present  system  of  paying  and  ’Patrick  LBlor’  e?<I- 
claiming  the  rent.  The  landlord  should  have  the  full  power  of  getting  his  rent ; and  if 

he  did  not  get  it,  he  should  get  the  land.  But  I can  hardly  contemplate  that  he  would 
ever  he  put  to  that  necessity,  for  men  would  be  too  anxious,  to  use  a vulgar  expression, 
to  stick  in  ; they  would  not  let  the  rent  run  in  arrear,  and  they  would  put  the  land  in  a 
state  from  which  the  landlord  could  not  lose. 

81.  Do  you  not  contemplate  the  tenant’s  circumstances  changing,  and  his  Iettin<*  the 
land  to  others  ? — Yes ; but  the  other  man  should  have  it  for  ever  as  well  as  him,  and  it 
would  be  his  object  to  keep  it  in  the  highest  state  of  improvement,  paying  the  rent.  I 
would  not  want  a lease  at  all,  only  legal  possession. 

82.  But  you  would  not  allow  land  to  be  sublet  for  a shorter  terra  ? No ; the  party 

would  he  quit  of  it  altogether. 

83.  Do  you  contemplate  the  possibility  of  the  population  accumulating  upon  the  farm 
under  that  arrangement,  and  subdivision  among  them  taking  place  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  would  he  unable  to  pay  the  rent  ? — No,  I do  not ; because  a man  having  the  fee  in 
the  land  would  always  take  care  to  manage  so  as  that  the  rent  should  be  paid. 

84.  Would  not  the  same  temptation  which  exists  now  to  divide  a farm  so  as  to  <nvo 
employment  and  sustenance  to  the  younger  members  of  families  exist  then? — Yes;  but 
that  would  not  do  any  injury ; and  even  at  present  I do  not  think  it  a faulty  system.  1 
see  many  small  farms  occupied  by  tenants  which  are  better  farmed  than  larger  farms 
occupied'  by  other  tenants,  for  they  must  manure  it  in  order  to  produce  potatoes  in  spite 
of  them. 

85.  To  how  small  ail  extent  do  they  reduce  them  by  subdivision  ? — I have  seen  them  • 
reduce  some  farms  to  an  acre,  and  some  less.  I do  not  say  that  the  whole  of  the  farms 
would  he  reduced  into  acres,  but  some  of  them  would  only  contain  an  acre. 

86.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  would  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  county  cess  or  other  burdens  falling  upon  the  landlord  and 
occupying  tenant  ? — I think  with  regard  to  the  county  cess  that  it  should  he  apportioned' 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  as  the  poor  rate  is ; that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  interest 
of  each  man  in  it.  The  county  cess  is  expended  in  making  roads  and  bridges,  and  pre-’ 
serving  the  police  of  the  county  in  the  way  of  gaols,  and  those  kind  of  tilings,  which  are 
the  very  things,  of  all  others,  most  calculated  to  improve  the  property  of  landlords  in 
the  country,  and  yet  they  pay  nothing  towards  it.  If  a landlord  had  a farm  to  set  without' 
a road  running  near  it,  he  could  not  expect  the  same  rent  that  he  would  if  there  was  a 
road  close  to  it.  If  the  country  became  disturbed  by  ill-conducted  persons,  it  would 
lessen  the  value  of  property  for  setting  or  letting ; and,  therefore,  a good  system  of 
police  must  improve  the  value  of  property,  and  yet  the  landlord  pays  nothing  for  any  of 
these  things.  Nothing  can  be  more  fair  than,  the  principle  upon  which  the  poor  rate  is 
put ; and  that  is,  that  each  man  pays  according  to  the  interest  he  derives  out  of  the  land. 

If  a man  is  paying  the  full  value  of  the  land,  he  ought  not  to  be  saddled  with  any  thing, 
in  addition.  If  a man  has  land  easy  and  cheap,  it  would  be  unreasonable  if  he  did  not 
contribute  a portion  according  to  the  interest  he  has  in  it.  I think  there  could  not  he 
possibly  a better  plan  with  regard  to  those  charges  of  every  kind  to  fix  them  upon  future 
tenants  in  proportion  to  their  interest,  in  other  words,  in  proportion  to  that  relation  which' 
the  rent  -would  bear  to  the  valuation,  taking  the  government  or  the  poor  law  valuations, 
or  any  other,  which  would  ascertain  what  the  value  is ; and  I think  the  landlord  ought  to 
pay  in  that  case,  as  well  as  in  the  poor  rate,  ’ half  of  it.  If  he  is  getting  more  than  the 
value,  he  ought  to  pay  more  than  the  half  of  it ; and  if  the  rent  comes  to  double  what 
the  valuation  is,  he  ought  to  pay  the  whole  of  it.  ■ Then  there  is  another  grievance,  which 
is  that  of  the  tenant  being  charged  with  all  the  public  roads.  If  a new  line  of  road  is 
made  through  the  country,  the  landlord  puts  in  his  claim  before  the  grand  jury,  and  he- 
gets  the  value  of  it,  or  they  give  him  twenty-one  years’  purchase,  or  what  the  jury  thinks 
ht,  or  what  he  is  entitled  to.  If  he  is  setting  that  land  a year  afterwards,  he  measures  in' 
that  road  upon  the  occupying  tenant;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  great  inducement  he' 
held  out  to  the  tenant  to  take  the  land,  was  the  good  road  made  through  it.  And  yet,' 
first  of  all,  though  he  gets  a high  rent  for  the  whole  of  the  farm  in  consequence,  and, 
secondly,  the  value  of  the  land,  whatever  it  is,  that  does  not  do,  but  he  charges  the 
tenant  a rent  for  the  land  occupied  by  the  road ; and  the  tenant  pays  county  cess,  poor 

and  every  charge  upon  the  land, 

87.  Can  you  state  whether  that  which  you  have  just  alluded  to  of  the  landlord  charging' 
rent  for  the  roads  is  usually  the  case  ? — -Yes ; it  is  invariably  the  case  in  this  county. 

88.  Is  it  the  case  that  where  a tenant  proposes  for  land  at  an  acreable  rent,  that  the 
whole  road  is  measured  in  ?— Yes ; or  if  it  is  a boundary  road,  half  of  it  is  measured  to  each 
tenant  on  each  Bide ; and  it  is  the  same  with  rivers — if  there  is  a river  they  have  to  pay  for 
it  in  the  same  way.  That  is  a great  cause  of  complaint  and  a very  heavy  grievance.  It 
may  be  asked,  why  does  the  tenant  take  land  under  these  circumstances  ? The  tenant  has  no 
control  over  what  he  is  doing.  He  has  no  other  means  of  existence,  he  must  take  land.  It  is 
not  taken  here  as  a speculation  for  making  money,  but  a speculation  for  supporting  existence ; 

“A*  the  landlord  said  he  should  pay  for  twenty  acres  which  were  not  in  the  farm  he  would  do 
1 j,  e?x  regar<l  to  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  improving  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  I know  of  no  way  to-  do  that  substantially  and  well,  except  giving  some 
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security  to  the  tenant  that  he  cannot  be,  either  to-morrow  or  the  next  day,  deprived  of  the 
value  of  his  labour  and  the  capital  he  has  expended  upon  lus  land.  I do  not  care  whether  it  is 
in  the  shape  of  security  of  tenure,  or  that  the  money  which  he  has  expended  shall  be  returned 
to  him ; but  that  he  shall,  in  no  case,  be  liable  to  lose  the  money  which  he  has  laid  out, 

89.  Have  you  considered  in  what  way  the  money  should  be  secured  ? — The  way  which 
I have  told  you  I consider  the  best  mode— that  is,  to  give  him  a perpetual  claim  upon  the 
land ; the  next  equitable  thing  to  do  is  that  they  should  fix  between  themselves,  or  by  the 
intervention  of  some  third  person,  what  necessary  expenditure  is  wanting  upon  the  land,  and 
that  where  the  tenure  was  determinable,  or  to  be  determined,  that  the  landlord  should  pay 
the  whole  of  the  money  expended— it  having  been  expended  in  permanent  improvements, 
such  as  buildings,  draining,  and  fencing.  But  then  I can  see  perfectly  well  that  that  would 
raise  up  innumerable  difficulties  hereafter,  if  it  is  gone  into  as  it  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford and  many  other  intelligent  clever  men.  I can  see  the  foundation  of  a vast  deal  of 
litigation  between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  a most  complicated  system.  In  some  cases 
the  tenant  is  to  get  half,  and  in  other  cases  he  is  to  get  the  whole.  Then  again,  the  tenant 
may  say  that  he  laid  out  a certain  sum  of  money  in  doing  certain  work,  and  he  may  say  it 
was  actually  necessary.  The  landlord  may  say  it  was  not  actually  necessary,  and  he  had 
no  ririit  to  do  it.  I could  contemplate  numerous  difficulties  and  contentions  occurring 
between  landlord  and  tenant  upon  the  subject ; but  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  I know  it 
could  be  done,  except  by  giving  a perpetual  tenure. 

\Tha  witness  withdrew.'] 

Thomas  Andrew  Bailey,  e sq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Thornbury,  Abbeyleix. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  and  employment  ? — Land  agent  and  farmer. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  occupy  ? — At  present  I occupy  between  400  and  500  Irish 
acres. 

4.  To  what  extent  aro  your  agencies? — I receive  £7,000  or  £8,000  a year. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  ua 
information  ? — I am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  districts  of  Stradbally  and  Timahoe. 

6.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  held  in  large  or  small  farms  ? — The  Timahoe  district  is  in 
larger  farms  than  Stradbally ; I should  say  they  are  good  sized  farms,  but  a great  number 
of  small  ones.  I may  say  they  are  from  five  acres  up  to  300  and  400  or  500. 

7.  Are  there  many  as  small  as  five  acres? — Yes,  there  are  some;  not  a great  many 

^ 8.  jfs  the  state  of  agriculture,  in  your  opinion,  improving? — Yes,  I think  it  is. 

9.  In  what  particulars? — In  draining  and  a better  mode  of  tilling.  They  have  a better 
mode  of  tilling  than  they  had  a few  years  ago. 

10.  Are  they  generally  getting  into  it  in  this  district  ? — Yes,  they  arc  a good  deal;  but 
there  is  a great  deal  to  be  done  yet. 

1 1.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Lime  is  very  generally  used  in  the  district 
I am  speaking  of.  It  is  very  convenient,  and  answers  the  land  uncommonly  well. 

12.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

13.  What  has  been  then-  effect  ? — We  can  scarcely  see  the  effect ; it  is  very  lately  it  has 
been  established.  I think  that  it  will  tiu-n  out  very  well.  There  appears  to  be  a great 
anxiety  getting  up  amongst  the  people  to  improve. 

14.  Is  agriculture  so  far  improved  as  to  affect  the  demand  for  labour  ? — Indeed  I think 
more  labourers  get  employment,  but  I do  not  see  that  wages  have  risen  as  yet.  There  are 
a good  many  turnips  grown,  and  that  must  increase  the  demand  for  labour. 

- 15.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — A good  many. 

16.  Are  they  increasing  ? — I should  rather  say  not. 

17.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No,  not  many.  There 

are  a good  many  held  jointly,  but  not  in  common  ; it  is  a very  rare  thing  in  the  district. 
They  are  jointly  responsible  for  the  rent ; but  the  way  in  which  they  commenced,  in  a great 
many  instances,  was  this — the  father  of  these  men  died  who  now  hold,  and  when  he  died 
they  got  a portion  each,  and  they  have  forced  themselves  in  in  that  way.  The  landlord 
takes  the  rent  from  them,  but  of  course  they  are  both  responsible,  or  the  land  is  respon- 
sible!. _ 

18.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  holding;  is  it  generally  beneficial 
to  them  or  the  reverse  ? — That  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  farm.  I think  it  would  not 
injure  them,'  but  rather  serve  them,  if  the  farm  was  a large  one.  But  if  it  was  small  it 
would  injure  them  most  materially. 

19.  In  what  manner  in  your  district  is  the  rent  fixed;  by  proposal  or  by  valuation . 
Generally  by  private  bargain. 

20.  In  what  manner  does  the  landlord  in  general  ascertain  the  value  of  the  land ?— - 
Sometimes  he  tells  the  tenants  to  send  him  in  a proposal;  at  other  times  he  sends  his 
agent  out,  and  desires  this  man  to  get  another  man  to  value  it  with  him.  In  general  it  is 
let,  where  the  agent  has  confidence  in  the  tenant,  to  him. 

2 1 . What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — Some  is  set  in  the 

district  so  high  as  two  guineas  ; that  is  the  highest  I have  known,  except  for  town-parks. 
That  is  the  highest  I think,  but  that  is  not  at  all  the  average.  . , . 

22.  What  is  the  average  of  good  land  ? — It  varies  from  25s.  to  30s.  Land  is  good  m 
that  district. 
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23.  What  produce  would  you  expect  from  an  acre  of  30s.  land?— It  is  rather  a difficult 
question  to  answer,  for  in  the  land  let  at  30s.  there  may  not  be  more  than  a portion  fit  to 
grow  wheat ; for  it  is  generally  a bad  soil  for  that.  But  from  the  portion  that  would 
° row  wheat  a man  ought  to  expect  ten  barrels  to  an  acre. 

° 24.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  he  expect?— I suppose  sixteen. 

25.  What  quantity  of  potatoes? — From  100  to  120  barrels  to  an  acre. 

26.  What  is  a barrel  of  potatoes  ? — It  is  twenty-four  stones : twenty  stones  in  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

27.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— It  is 
almost  impossible  to  say,  for  the  poor  law  valuation  varies  so  much  I should  not  call  it  a 
valuation  at  all.  In  some  cases  it  goes  fully  as  high  as  the  rent ; in  others  not  one-half,, 
and  in  others  one-third  under. 

28.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ?— I never  demand  it 
sooner  than  when  a year’s  rent  is  due.  I aslc  for  half  a year’s,  and  do  not  get  it. 

29.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders?— 
Very  little.  In  the  part  I am  employed  in  there  is  no  such  thing,  except  to  accommodate 
the  tenant  for  two  or  three  months.  But  he  is  not  charged  interest,  unless  the  money  was 
very  badly  wanted ; and  then  the  discount  charged  in  the  bank  is  what  he  would  be 
charged,  but  that  is  very  rare. 

30.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  for  the  payment  of  his 
rent  ? — The  small  tenantry,  a great  many  do. 

31.  What  is  the  effect  of  the  system? — A very  bad  effect. 

32.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Distraining, 
and  sometimes  ejectments. 

33.  What  in  general  is  the  expense  of  distraining  to  a tenant? — Two  shillings  and  four- 
pence  a day  for  a keeper  when  a keeper  is  necessary,  and  the  auctioneer’s  fees.  The  way 
I manage  the  thing  myself,  is  to  avoid  putting  the  expense  upon  the  tenant,  even  if  there 
is  a second  distraint  necessary,  and  one  keeper  will  do.  Very  often  I put  no  keeper  at  all, - 
if  I do  not  think  the  tenant  will  remove  the  crops. 

34.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  ou  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ?— Generally, 
a particular  gale. 

35.  Do  the  tenants  in  that  district  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  ? — In  that  district  almost  all  under  the  proprietors. 

36.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts? — Yes,  some  of  them ; one  property 
for  which  I am  agent  is  under  the  courts  at  present.  It  is  the  property  of  a minor. 

37.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  of  the  properties  held  under  the 
courts,  as  compared  with  those  generally  through  the  district  ?— I do  not  see  the  slightest 
difference  in  this  case ; but  I dare  say  where  there  is  not  a friendly  suit  it  would  make  a 
difference. 

38.  The  object  of  the  agent  then  would  bo  to  get  as  much  as  he  could  ? — Exactly. 

39.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year? — Some  by  lease  and 
some  from  year  to  year. 

40.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases  at  their  present  rents  ? — 
I do  not  see  the  slightest  anxiety  where  they  hold  immediately  under  the  Landlord,  except 
among  the  poorer  tenantry. 

41.  Is  there  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  hi  this  country  to  grant 
leases  ? — I dare  say  there  are  some  who  would  not  wish  to  grant  leases. 

42.  Is  there  any  indisposition  on  religious  or  political  grounds? — I do  not  know  that 
there  is  at  present ; there  might  have  been. 

43.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants  and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think  that  a tenant  without  a lease  is  as 
likely  to  improve  as  a tenant  with  a twenty-one  years’  lease. 

44.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  likely  to  bo  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly  ? — Sometimes  by  the  landlord  and  sometimes  by  the  tenant,  and  some- 
times equally.  But  in  general  the  permanent  improvements  are  by  the  landlord. 

45.  Can  you  detail  to  us  any  system  pm-sued  upon  any  property  of  which  you  are  the 
manager,  or  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted,  with  respect  to  permanent  improve- 
ments?— I can  state  that  we  are  about  to  have  a property  I am  concerned  for  drained.  A' 
portion  of  it  requires  draining  very  much.  We  considered  that  the  best  way  to  serve  the 
tenant  and  the  landlord.  I have  made  an  application  to  the  courts,  and  I have  got  liberty 
to  allow  them  one-half. 

46.  Is  any  per  centage  to  be  added  to  their  rent  on  account  of  that  allowance  ? — Not 
the  slightest. 

47.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — It  does. 

48.  Ia  it  permitted  by  the  landlords? — The  landlord  generally  does  not  object  to  it  if 
there  is  a good  tenant  obtained,  and  the  arrears  are  paid  off. . 

49.  Does  it  extend  to  lands  held  at  will  ? — Yea,  it  does. 

. 50-  What  in  general  may  be  the  price  given  for  it? — That  depends  entirely  upon  the 
size  of  the  farm  and  the  rent  paid  for  it.  I have  known  the  most  extraordinary  prices 
£IV®a  5 the  object  I know  of  the  pai-ty  very  well,  was  to  get  under  the  head  landlord. 

51.  Is  the  tenant-at-will  invariably  allowed  to  sell  his  tenant-right  without  reference  to 
he  landlord  ? — Not  without  reference  to  the  landlord.  They  very  often  do  so  without 
consulting  him ; but  they  are  generally  called  upon  to  supply  the  landlord  with  a solvent 
tenant.  The  small  tenants  often  do  it.  ' ' 
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52.  Would  it  be  considered  an  invasion  of  the  right  of  the  tenant  if  the  landlord  was  to 
refuse  to  sell,  if  a solvent  tenant  offered  ?— It  is  not  generally  refused ; but  the  tenant  could 
not  consider  he  had  any  right  to  sell  without  authority.  But  it  is  seldom  refused,  if  the 
landlord  sees  it  would  serve  the  out-going  tenant,  and  he  gets  a solvent  tenant. 

53.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— No  ; there  may 

have  been  some.  n „ 

54.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  ol  farms  still  continue  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

55.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlord?-— No.  If  it  can  be  avoided  they  do  not  wish  it. 

56.  What  means  do  they  take  to  prevent  it? — They  sometimes  caution  a man  coming  in 
not  to  do  it,  for  they  will  not  permit  it.  They  prevent  him  building  a house,  to  keep  them 
off  it. 

57.  Do  you  know  whether  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  enforce  any  clauses  in  leases 
against  subletting  or  subdividing?— Yes,  I dare  say  there  have  in  some  instances,  but  very 
very  few. 

58.  In  case  of  the  expiration  of  a middleman’s  lease,  what  is  the  course  usually  adopted 
with  the  sub-tenants  ? — I think  the  course  is  that  the  head  landlord  gives  it  generally  to 
the  occupying  tenants. 

59.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer? — I do  not  know  that  they  are. 

60.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — I think  this  year  they  are  better  no  doubt, 
and  the  large  description  of  farmers  are  better  this  year ; but  for  the  last  four  or  five  yearn 
they  were  very  bad — worse  than  formerly. 

61.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving. — No. 

62.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  in  general  hold  their  holdings  ? — Under  the  farmers 
generally. 

63.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  con-acre  for  potatoes  ? — They  pay  from  £7  to  £10  an 
acre  for  the  quarter  ground.  It  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  ground  and  the  manure 
that  is  put  upon  it. 

64.  What  do  they  in  general  pay  for  their  house  ? — Where  they  are  employed  by  a large 
farmer,  and  where  there  is  no  land  attached,  they  do  not  pay  any  rent  generally ; but  where 
they  have  a garden,  generally  they  pay  a small  rent  by  their  labour. 

65.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  allowed  them  ? — In  the  district  I am  speaking  of 
the  wages  are  8cZ.  one  half-year  and  10 d.  the  other,  without  diet.  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  much  lower. 

66.  Is  much  of  the  con-acre  rent  in  your  district  paid  in  advance  ? — Very  little,  scarcely 
any. 

67.  Has  any  difficulty  as  to  legal  means  at  all  arisen  in  your  neighbourhood,  in  reference 
to  the  recovery  of  con-acre  rent  from  the  occupiers  ? — No.  They  have  legal  means  of 
recovery.  The  only  difficulty  is  that  the  people  who  take  it  are  very  poor. 

68.  What  are  the  legal  means  generally? — Process. 

69.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No. 

70.  With  respect  to  agency,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of 
different  classes — as,  for  example,  are  the  estates  of  residents  better  managed  than  those 
of  absentees  ? — I have  known  I think  in  general  that  an  absentee  property  is  not  so  well 
managed,  and  the  tenantry  are  not  so  well  off ; but  I am  aware  there  are  some  absentee 
properties  fully  as  well  managed,  where  the  agent  is  resident. 

71.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  estates  generally  managed  by  resident 
agents  compared  with  the  non-resident  agents  ?— The  resident  agent  is  much  better.  I 
mean  to  say,  that  where  there  is  a resident  agent  the  absentee  landlord  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence;  but  where  both  landlord  and  agent  aro  absentees,  it  makes  a very  great 
difference. 

72.  Do  you  observe  any  practical  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  estates  ? — Yes,  I do. 

73.  Is  it  customary  in  this  country  to  give  fees  to  agents  upon  granting  leases,  or  accepting 
proposals  for  farms? — Yes,  it  is,  where  the  property  is  not  under  the  courts. 

74.  Do  you  know  generally  the  amount  of  that  fee  ? — I could  not  say.  It  depends  upon 
the  agent.  A respectable  agent  will  not  take  more  on  the  granting  of  a lease  than  the 
price  of  the  stamp,  or  to  pay  him  for  any  additional  trouble  he  has.  Other  agents  expect 
a great  deal  more. 

75.  Is  there  any  fee  taken  by  agents  except  upon  granting  leases  and  beyond  the  cost  of 
drawing  out  leases  ?— Not  by  any  respectable  agent.  I know  there  are  agents  that  will 
take  it,  and  expect  to  get  it ; and  I know  there  are  others  who  would  not. 

. 76.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  the  district  ? — May  and  November, 
or  March  and  September. 

77.  Is  it  more  usual  to  enter  in  spring  or  in  autumn  ? — The  1st  of  May  is  the  most  usual 
time. 

78.  How  do  you  account  for  that  being  the  most  usual  time  in  a tillage  country  ?— ^ 
they  entered  in  October,  there  would  be  a dead  half-year.  They  would  get  nothing  out  of 
it  for  a long  time.  In  the  summer  half-year  the  produce  will  be  sooner  in  the  market  after 
entering  in  May. 

79.  How  does  that  answer  the  labour  of  the  farm  ? — It  is  the  time  there  is  most  labour 
upon  the  farm. 

80.  How  is  the  amount  of  the  county  cess  to  be  levied  made  public  ? — The  collectors 
publish  it,  and  the  county  books  show  it.  _ 

81.  How  is  an  inhabitant  upon  a townland  to  ascertain  whether  more  has  been  levied  off 
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that  townland  than  has  been  applotted? — By  the  query  boohs,  after  the  road  sessions. 
He  sees  what  is  called  the  schedule ; and  in  this  schedule  every  thing  that  was  applied  for 
is  put  down,  and  in  the  schedule  those  that  are  granted  are  marked,  and  generally  those 
that  are  struck  out  are  so  marked ; and  at  the  assizes  those  approved  of  by  the  judge  and 
jury  are  printed  in  a book. 

82.  Does  that  book  specify  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  each  townland  ? — It  does. 

S3.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — When  the  half- 
year’s  rent  is  paid. 

84.  Have  you  heard  of  any  complaint  of  it  not  being  allowed  ? — There  are  some  cases  of 
it  not  being  allowed  by  middlemen,  where  there  are  arrears  due ; hut  that  is  not  at  all  general. 

85.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — No,  I have  not. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

William.  Hamilton,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Round  wood,  near  Mountrath.  I am  a land  agent. 

2.  Are  the  estates  you  have  the  management  of  extensive  ? — Yes,  about  £7,000  or  £8,000 
a year. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — I am  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Queen’s  county,  and  county  of 
Kilkenny,  to  which,  especially  the  former,  I wish  my  evidence  to  be  understood  as  particu- 
larly applying.  The  district  of  which  I speak  affords  ample  opportunities  for  extensive  and 
remunerative  improvements. 

4.  In  what  particulars  ? — I am  speaking  altogether  of  agricultural  improvements — invest- 
ments in  lands.  Agriculture  is  decidedly  improving.  I do  not  enumerate  particulars, 
because  the  observation  applies  to  every  branch  and  to  every  department.  I would  guard 
myself,  however,  against  being  understood  to  say,  that  good  farming  prevails  at  all  generally, 
but  that  there  is  an  advance  is  obvious  ; and  the  importance  of  that  fact,  in  my  opinion, 
cannot  be  overrated.  Effectual  drainage,  and  the  principle  upon  which  it  should  be 
conducted,  is  better  understood,  and  has  been  more  extensively  practised  within  the  last 
five  years,  than  in  the  century  preceding.  Public  attention  is  thoroughly  aroused  upon  this, 
humanly  speaking,  all  important  subject ; and  the  result  nrust  be  of  incalculable  benefit,  I 
conceive,  to  the  country. 

5.  Do  you  observe  the  improvement  in  draining  spreading  among  the  lower  class  of 
farmers? — Yes,  all  classes,  especially  where  they  are  stimulated  to  it.  The  lower  class  are 
not  so  much  alive  to  it,  unless  there  is  an  agent,  or  some  one  to  stimulate  them;  they  do  not 
sufficiently  understand  it. 

6.  Do  you  find  that  sufficient  without  assistance  from  the  agent  or  landlord  ?— -No,  it 

requires  assistance  from  the  landlord,  to  induce  them  to  adopt  it ; but  with  that  assistance 
the  system  is  becoming  decidedly  general.  With  respect  to  the  burning  of  Land,  the  gene- 
ral poverty  of  the  occupiers  makes  them  universally  anxious  to  resort  to  it,  sometimes  (the 
result  depending  in  a great  measure  upon  its  actual  state,  but  more  especially  upon  its  after 
treatment)  to  the  advantage  of  the  ground ; generally  however  the  operation  is  attended  by 
serious  permanent  injury.  With  regard  to  manures,  considerable  portions  of  the  district 
have  been  improved  by  the  application  of  lime,  the  absence  of • thorough-draining  circum- 
scribing the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and  even  then  rendering  it  but  partially 
beneficial — vast  tracts  remaining,  easily  convertible,  by  the  application  of  the  same  agency, 
in  connexion  with  draining,  from  comparative  waste  to  valuable  tillage  and  pasture  farms, 
with  a certainty  of  full  remuneration  for  tire  capital  necessary  to  accomplish  the  change. 
When  lime  is  a manure,  I believe  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  than  can  be  calculated  upon 
in  extensive  improvements — but  there  are  many  portions  of  the  district  of  which  I speak,  in 
which  the  same  results  could  not  be  expected  from  its  use ; but  here,  and  indeed  in  all 
parts  in  which  it  can  be  obtained,  even  at  a distance  of  several  miles,  bog  soil,  commonly 
called  “bog  stuff”  or  “ manure,”  is  extensively  used  by  large  and  small  farmers,  rich  and 
poor ; and  although  one  hears  this  article  generally  spoken  of  in  depreciating  terms,  I 
know  not  what  would  have  become  of  the  population,  or  how  they  could  have  subsisted, 
without  its  aid.  The  fact  is,  this  invaluable  manure,  or  rather  I should  say  ingredient  in 
manure,  is  abused  practically,  and  in  terras.  It  is  constantly  applied  in  a raw  and  unfit  state 
to  the  land — an  inferior  crop  of  potatoes  and  a luxuriant  one  of  weeds  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence, and  the  “ bog  stuff”  is  unfairly  blamed  for  all ; but  as  improved  cultivation  and 
house-feeding  progress,  this  material  is  applied  to  its  proper  use  in  the  first  instance,  namely, 
litter  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine;  and  I believe,  in  a fermented  state,  when  so  treated,  it  is 
in  no  way  inferior  to  dung  made  with  straw ; while  even  in  its  raw  and  cold  state,  taken 
fresh  from  the  bog,  it  will  produce  upon  dry  calcareous  soils,  with  fair  tillage,  crops  which  may 
be  considered  extraordinary,  considering  the  means  used.  As  a general  observation  it  may 
be  said,  that  this  ingredient  of  bog  soil  forms,  under  every  variety  of  treatment,  a portion 
of  every  manure  heap  in  the  district.  Its  abuse  may  be  injurious  in  many  respects,  its  uso 
I look  upon  as  of  the  utmost  value.  There  arc  no  agricultural  schools  within  my  obser- 
vation, but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  advantage  which  the  country  would  derive  from  the 
general  institution  of  such,  upon  a system  which  would  render  them  accessible  for  instruc- 
tion to  the  working  farmers  of  the  country.  In  any  practical  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
their  condition,  agricultural  schools  cannot  be  overlooked.  . _ 

7.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  farming  classes,  do  you  think  if  such  forming  schools  were 

established,  free  from  objections  that  exist  to  many  schools  in  this  country,  that  the  farmers 
would  be  inclined  to  send  their  sons  to  them?— I think  they  would.  • ' 
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8.  At  what  age?— I think  they  would  send  them  at  every  age. 

9.  Would  they  send  them  at  a time  when  their  labour  was  useful  to  them  upon  their 

farms  9 They  would  be  more  disposed  to  send  them  at  that  time  of  life  for  that  education 

than  other  education ; but  they  are  too  apt  to  put  them  to  labour  too  soon. 

10.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  plan  of  uniting  agricultural  instruction  with  common 
school  education? — Yes,  I think  that  is  quite  possible. 

11.  In  what  manner?— I think  were  a branch  of  such  schools  devoted  to  instruction  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  it  might  be  under  the  same  institution. 

12.  Have  you  considered  whether  that  or  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools 
throughout  the  district  would  be  more  likely  to  be  conducive  to  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge ?— If  I was  allowed  to  choose  I should  say  agricultural  schools  on  their  own  founda- 
tions, in  which  schools  I would  make  agricultural  knowledge  the.  primary  education,  as  it 
would  be  the  more  useful.  Since  farming  societies  have  sprung  up,  they  have  produced  and 
are  producing  most  beneficial  results.  They  are  in  instances  enthusiastically  supported, 
and  are  prospering : in  others  they  have  come  into  existence,  and  have  perished  through 
the  withering  effects  of  patronage  suddenly  withdrawn,  without  which  they  might  have 
lived  and  pursued  a course  of  usefulness ; but  which  once  bestowed  proved  fatal  in  the 
withdrawal.  These  instances  are,  as  they  should  be,  rare.  The  central  society  and  the 
local  branches  are  slowly,  but  steadily  and  surely,  contributing  essentially  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — They  comprise  the  smaller  class  of  farms 
generally  speaking,  and  are  of  every  imaginable  size,  from  the  smallest  denomination  which 
is  supposed  to  entitle  a man  to  the  designation  of  “ farmer”  (and  in  this  district  it  is  very 
minute),  to  perhaps  200  acres.  But  in  speaking  of  tillage  farms,  I do  not  mean  farms  strictly 
or  properly  so  called,  which  I would  understand  to  he  farms  altogether  under  a rotation 
system  of  unproved  husbandry : I use  the  term  to  distinguish  farms  which  are  cultivated 
perhaps  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  or  one-half,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  upon  which 
there  is  little  or  no  tillage.  I cannot  say  that  improved  tillage  is  so  clearly  defined  in  any 
particular  district,  as  to  enable  me  to  speak  from  observation  of  its  actual  effects  upon  the 
demand  for  labour ; but  I cannot  doubt  that  any  change  tending  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  farmer,  must  operate  beneficially  in  that  direction.  I do  not  think  the  grazing  farms 
of  the  district  are  increasing  in  size.  There  is  a decided  indisposition  upon  the  part  of  pro- 
prietors to  diminish  their  extent,  but  I do  not  observe  any  great  efforts  making  for  their 
extension ; nothing  certainly  which  would  deserve  the  character  of  a systematic  endeavour 
to  effect  that  object.  Grazing  farms  are  applied  to  all  the  purposes  enumerated,  according 
to  the  fancy  or  means  of  the  occupier,  and  sometimes  with  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
land.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  little  or  no  labour  employed  upon  grazing  farms  in  this 
district;  there  are  of  course  honourable  exceptions.  I believe  that  graziers  could. find  as 
remunerating  employment  for  labour  in  the  drainage  and  improvement  of  their  lands  as 
other  farmers ; and  I would  by  no  means  be  understood  as  saying,  that  extensive  grazing 
farms  are  incompatible  with  the  interest  of  the  labourers.  I believe  the  contrary  to  be  the 
case,  supposing  a true  spirit  of  farming  enterprize  to  exist  in  the.  country.  Tenure  in  com- 
mon is  not  general ; when  it  exists  the  tillage  lands  arc  divided  and  the  cattle  run  together  : 
it  is  a system  decidedly  opposed  to  improvement,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  worst 
results. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed ; by  private  contract  or  by  valuation?— 
It  is  upon  well  regulated  estates  fixed  by  private  contract  with  the  proprietor  or  his  agent. 

15.  In  point  of  fact,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  in  what  manner  is  it  usually  fixed  ?— 
There  is  no  general  rule ; every  class  of  property  has  its  system  of  management ; that  is 
what  I endeavour  to  describe.  Upon  well  regulated  estates  it  is  fixed  by  private  contract 
with  the  proprietor  or  his  agent,  and  is  never  excessive.  On  properties  differently  managed 
advertisement  is  made — proposals  are  received — undue  competition  is  excited — excessive 
rent  is  promised — and  disappointment  and  loss  are  the  results.  The  rent,  although  it  may  be 
named  as  a gross  sum,  is  calculated  by  the  acre,  save  in  cases  of  wild  tracts  of  bog  or  moun- 
tain, in  which  it  is  estimated  by  the  number  of  cattle  of  a certain  age  which  the  tract  is 
found  by  experience  to  he  capable  of  maintaining  for  the  season.  Where  lands  are  let  by 
valuation,  the  valuation  is  generally  made  by  the  land  agent:  some  employ  respectable 
surveyors  of  Dublin  to  value. 

16.  In  the  case  of  setting  lands  by  acreable  valuation,  what  is  the  course  adopted  in 
regard  to  a public  road  that  runs  through  a farm ; is  it  measured  upon  the  tenant,  and  is 
he  charged  rent  for  it? — The  established  custom  of  the  country  has  been  not  nominally  to 
exempt  public  roads  from  charge  to  the  tenant ; but  I conceive  no  man  would  take  a farm 
without  deducting  for  that  and  every  other  waste  upon  it.  My  own  practice  is  never  to 
include  it ; the  name  of  it  is  very  bad,  and  practically  they  are  never  paid  for.  It  is  a had 
practice  apparently,  and  I never  do  it. 

17.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — I think  30.s.  per  Irish  acre  maybe 
about  the  average  rent  of  lauds  producing  eight  barrels  of  wheat  upon  the  average  to  the 
acre,  twenty  stones  to  a barrel. 

1 S.  How  much  oats  would  the  same  land  produce  ? — That  depends  upon  how  you  under- 
stand the  answer ; the  land  growing  oats  after  green  crop,  which  is  not  the  usual  course, 
would  produce  fifteen  or  twenty  barrels ; it  will  produce  from  ten  to  fifteen  after  wheat;— 
fourteen  stones  is  the  barrel  of  oats. 

19.  How  much  of  potatoes  ? — The  laud  that  we  would  call  oat  land  would  be  worth  20*’. 
an  acre ; meadow  and  grass  land,  though  not  so  good  for  tillage,  will  rate  higher ; hut  as 
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a general  observation,  all  inferior  lands  will  let  higher,  in  proportion  to  their  real  value, 
than  those  of  superior  quality. 

20.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — To  the  ignorance  of  the  farmer,  and  the  greater 
competition  for  the  small  quantities  of  inferior  land. 

21.  In  your  opinion  might  the  produce  of  the  land  in  this  country  be  much  increased  by 
improved  tillage  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

22.  To  what  extent  ? — There  are  some  of  the  prime  lands  in  a good  state  ; but  the  un- 
improved lands,  I cannot  estimate  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be  increased — doubled, 
at  all  events,  and,  I believe,  much  more.  There  is  no  government  valuation  in  this  district ; 
the  poor  law  valuation  is  so  capricious,  so  various,  so  remote  from  any  approximation,  either 
relatively  or  in  fact,  to  a true  estimate,  and  so  inconsistent  in  itself,  that  no  calculation  nor 
comparison  can  be  founded  upon  it.  March  and  May  rents  are  paid  in  October,  September 
and  November  rents  in  April,  upon  properly  regulated  properties.  As  to  discount,  I never 
heard  of  a respectable  owner  or  agent  charging  more  than  common  discount ; if  the  practice 
exists  I am  not  acquainted  with  it. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  raising  the  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  ? 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  local  banks,  the  Agricultural  and  National  Banks,  it  has  been 
more  the  system  than  before,  at  least,  while  they  were  in  full  operation.  Since  the  Agricul- 
tural Bank  has  ceased,  the  other  has  limited  its  circulation.  It  is  not  so  much  the  practice, 
and  I think  it  was  not  advantageous  while  it  was  the  practice.  It  is  not  a common  practice 
to  borrow  money  for  payment  of  rent ; it  is  borrowed  for  other  purposes  more  generally. 
In  the  cases  of  usurers,  whether  advancing  money  or  value,  the  extent  to  which  extortion 
is  carried  is  incredible,  amounting  to  hundreds  per  cent.  The  operation  of  loan  funds  has 
been  various,  useful  where  administered  with  discrimination  and  care,  the  contrary  where 
those  precautions  were  neglected ; but,  on  the  whole,  they  have  been  of  benefit,  as  tending 
to  teach  the  people  the  value  of  punctuality  and  good  credit,  as  well  as  of  the  use  of 
money  itself. 

24.  What  has  been  their  effect,  in  your  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  usurious 
dealings  of  the  comity  usurers  ? — They  have  militated  against  their  interest  a good  deal. 
At  first  the  loan  funds  were  abused  very  much,  both  by  borrowers  and  lenders ; latterly  they 
have  improved  much  in  their  management,  and  the  people  have  improved  much  in  their 
mode  of  resorting  to  them  ; but  I am  afraid  they  are  likely  to  be  abolished  in  many  districts 
where  they  were  becoming  very  useful,  by  the  change  in  the  law,  because  the  security  has 
been  greatly  diminished  by  the  reduction  of  interest ; they  are  not  allowed  to  charge  the 
same  rate  of  interest  to  the  borrower,  and  the  people  are  not  so  willing  to  invest  then- 
money  in  the  stock  of  the  bank. 

25.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  under  the  present  system  ? — Five  per  cent,  is  allowed 
to  depositors  : it  was  six  per  cent. 

26.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  they  now  charge  to  the  borrower  ? — I never  calculated 
what  it  would  be  per  cent,  per  annum,  but  it  is  reduced  one-third. 

27.  To  what  docs  it  rise  by  the  system  of  fining  ? — I believe  the  fines  have  greatly 
diminished ; I do  not  think  they  are  so  frequently  incurred  as  they  were ; I have  never 
countenanced  or  took  part  in  the  management  of  a loan  fund.  I saw  it  so  much  abused 
that  I set  my  face  against  it ; latterly  I do  not  think  that  the  same  abuses  exist,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  loan  funds  encouraged. 

28.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  in  recovering  rents  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By 
civil  bill  action,  in  the  superior  courts,  and  by  distress ; the  latter  seldom  or  never  upon  well 
regulated  estates,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  case  render  it  unavoidable. 

29.  Do  you  mean  civil  bill  ejectment  ? — No,  civil  process ; ejectment  is  not  a legitimate 
proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  but  for  recovery  of  possession. 

30.  In  what  cases  do  you  find  distress  unavoidable  ? — Where  we  have  positive  informa- 
tion, or  where  a very  strong  suspicion  exists,  of  the  tenant  being  about  to  remove  his 
property,  and  hi  no  other  case  would  I resort  to  it — I think  it  a very  objectionable  practice. 
Arrears  are  generally  held  over  against  the  tenant,  for  it  is  considered  as  discouraging  to 
those  who  have  paid  under  similar  circumstances  to  reward  the  defaulters  openly  by  forgiving 
the  debt,  although,  generally  speaking,  holding  it  over  practically  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
I think  it  very  objectionable  to  forgive  arrears,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

31.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale? — When 
the  payment  is  for  a gale,  they  are  invariably  given  for  a gale,  when  there  is  no  arrear 
existing ; if  there  are  arrears  existing,  the  tenant  may  pay  half  a year’s  rent,  but  get  a 
receipt  on  account. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — Principally  under  the  proprietor,  or  person  having  an  estate  for  life ; but 
there  is  a vast  proportion  of  absentee  property  in  the  district ; there  is  much  also  held 
under  middlemen ; indeed  almost  evei-y  tenant  holding  by  lease  may  be  said  to  be  a middle- 
man, for  all  are  “ landlords,”  using,  and  too  many  abusing,  those  powers  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  property,  over  those  of  humbler  degree.  As  a general  rule,  I would  say  the 
tenant  immediately  under  the  proprietor  is  in  the  best  condition.  Middlemen,  to  say  no 
more,  are  seldom  able  to  afford  that  consideration  and  forbearance  necessary  to  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  a tenantry ; while  I never  knew  an  estate,  for  some  years,  under  the 
courts,  which  was  not  disorganised,  I had  almost  said,  demoralised. 

. 33.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  disorganisation  in  such  cases  ? — To  the  system  pursued ; 
it  is  bad  from  beginning  to  end. 

34.  What  is  that  system  ? — In  the  first  place  the  lettings  arc  by  biddings,  and  the  bid- 
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dings  are  generally  made  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  value  of  the  holdings,  or  the 
intention  of  the  parties  to  pay  the  rent.  It  is  a perfectly  understood  thing,  if  a ^lan 
get  into  possession  under  the  courts  by  bidding,  he  can  reduce  the  rent  by  application* 
upon  affidavit,  which  is  very  objectionable.  It  is  very  common  for  a man  to  bid  a mice  o * 
day,  and  the  next  day  go  up  with  very  strong  affidavits  to  get  a reduction.  They  are  sel 
dom  managed  by  land  agents  who  understand  any  thing  about  them,  but  by  legal  men  or 
their  nominees,  and  the  system  appears  to  be  very  bad,  indeed,  altogether.  These  obser 
vations  apply  more  particularly  to  estates  managed  under  the  courts  pending  litigation,  than 
to  properties  of  minors. 

85.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  yoar  ? The  usual  term 

given  to  tenants  until  of  late  years  (and  in  a great  many  instances  still),  has  been  three 
lives  or  thirty-one  years.  Many  proprietors  now  refuse  to  grant  more  than  one  life  or 
twenty-one  years.  Some  abstain  altogether  from  making  leases,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  the  most  advantageous  practice  for  all  parties. 

30.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases  “? — Not  where  I have  experience  and  deal- 
ings with  them.  The  effect  of  leases  1 look  upon  as  injurious  to  the;  country,  leased  lands 
generally  being  found  on  the  expiration  of  the  term  unimproved  in  value,  in  very  many 
instances  deteriorated,  and  in  most  ruinously  subdivided.  The  statement  that  leases 
encourage  improvement  by  giving  a tenant  an  interest,  &c.,  is  contradicted  by  the  experience 
of  every  day.  The  most  improving  and  industrious  tenants  in  the  district,  are  tenants-at- 
will  paying  fair  rents ; the  most  careless  and  slovenly  have  long  leases  and  cheap  farms. 
These  are  facts  of  which  any  persons  may  satisfy  themselves. 

37.  Has  the  opinion  you  have  formed  respecting  leases  been  derived  from  very  old 
leases  ? — They  must  he  comparatively  old ; for,  in  my  experience,  leases  for  three*  lives 
expiring  have  been  generally  of  the  average  duration  of  sixty  years. 

38.  .Should  you  apply  tho  same  observation  as  to  the  condition  of  the  farms,  to  a lease 
for  twenty-one  years  ? — That  is  quite  a different  thing.  You  may  define  in  such  a lease 
what  the  tenant  is  to  do  in  the  management  of  his  farm ; but  I allude  particularly  to  a lease 
for  lives  and  a term.  . I see  no  advantage  in  a lease  myself,  save  that  it  facilitates  the 
recovery  of  possession,  in  case  of  non-payment' of  rent  to  the  landlord.  That  is  my  opinion; 
but  tho  objections  to  shorter  leases  are  not  so  great. 

3!).  Did  any  of  those  old  leases  contain  the  non-letting  clauses  ? — Yes ; but  they  were 
inoperative. 

40.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  oblige  the  tenants  to 
act  under  them ? — No  ; because  the  law  was,  that  any  permission  or  toleration  of  a breach 
by  the  landlord,  did  away  with  the  covenant  altogether  until  the  recent  act;  then,  as  in 
most  instances,  partial  consents  were  given,  or  breaches  overlooked  ; it  became  a matter 
finite  hopeless  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  enforce  the  covenant,  when  the  evils  of  sub- 
letting became  apparent. 

41.  In  speaking  of  no  lease  being  necessary,  do  you  contemplate  the  landlord  making 
permanent  improvements? — That  he  contributes.  Permanent  improvements  have  been  so 
little  practised,  that  as  yet  they  are  scarcely  to  lie  noticed  as  a feature  in  the  district. 
Where  they  have  boon  made,  they  consist  chiefly  of  slated  dwelling-houses,  generally  built 
at  the  joint  expense  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the  former  supplying  the  timber  and  slates, 
the  latter  the  w<ills  and  labour.  There  is  gonorally  an  agreement  to  that  effect  on  renew- 
ing a lease ; but  sometimes  the  agreement  is,  that  tho  tenant  should  build  the  bouse  in 
consideration  of  getting  the  lease.  On  some  estates,  those  that  I manage,  where  no  lease 
is  given,  the  tenant  is  secured  in  his  portion  of  the  outlay  bv  the  undertaking  of  the  land- 
lord to  pay  him  the  value  of  the  work  if  he  should  dispossess  him ; so  with  draining. 

42.  Previous  to  your  undertaking  being  made,  what  do  you  requiro  on  tho  part  of  the 
tenant  ? — I say,  “ Do  you  collect  the  stones  and  materials,  and  I will  give  you  the  timber 
and  slate  for  the  buildings  ; I will  value  the  buildings,  and  I undertake  to  pay  3rou  for  your 
share  ot  the  building  if  you  are  dispossessed.” 

43.  Is  that  the  rule  upon  the  estate  generally  ? — Yes,  it  is,  of  the  estates  of  which  I 
speak.  I do  not  say  it  is  general  in  the  district. 

44.  Do  you  consider  that  some  such  arrangement  or  undertaking  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  working  out  of  the  system  of  the  tenants  holding  without  lease  ? — I think  it  very 
desirable  that  the  tenant  should  be  protected  where  he  lias  no  lease  ; it  is  perfectly  right 
that  he  should.be.  Practically  speaking,  a tenant  without  a leaso  is  more  secure  in  uninter- 
rupted, possession  of  his  holding,  supposing  him  a proper  man,  than  a tenant  with  a lease, 
and  it  is  better  secured  to  his  family. 

4o.  Inasmuch  as  he  cannot  be  ejected,  having  a lease,  if  he  payrs  his  rent,  how  do  you 
arrive  at  that  conclusion  ?— Simply  in  tliis  way.  When  the  lease  of  a farm  is  about  to 
expire,  it  is  perfectly  well  known,  and  the  people  immediately  set  their  wits  to  work  to 
oust  the  party  from  possession.  They  come  in  to  hid  for  the  farm,  and  it  is  natural  that 
a landlord  should  expect  a rise  of  rent  upon  the  expiration  of  a lease ; hut  if  a tenant  has 
no  lease  nobody  attempts  to  disturb  him.  The  common  observation  I make  is,  that  “a 
man  without  a lease  has  a lease  for  ever,”  and  so  I think  ho  has  practically  upon  well- 
regulated  estates.  i 

46.  1 ractically. speaking,  in  the  Queen’s  county,  would  any  preference  be  given  to  the 
tenant  in  occupation  ? Yes ; but  it  there  are  biddings  received,  that  would  raise  the  price 
upomhim  If  a landlord  is  offered  40s.  for  land  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  it 
tqr  60s.,  though  the  land  were  previously  let  at  that  rate,  and  though  it  might  have  gone  on 
for  generations  without  .a  rise  if  a lease  had  not  been  in  existence  and  expired. 
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47.  What  is  the  arrangement  upon  the  estate  you  manage  as  to  allowances  for  draining 
where  there  is  no  lease  ? — The  tenant  collects  the  stones  about  the  farm,  or  as  near  as  he 
can  get  them.  I have  the  drains  laid  out,  and  I pay  for  the  digging  of  them,  which  is  really 
the  whole  money  expense.  The  tenant,  under  the  superintendent,  prepares  the  stones  and 
fills  the  drains. 

48.  Is  there  any  stipulation  for  remuneration  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  being  dispossessed 
in  that  case  ? — I do  not  say  that  it  is  always  reduced  into  writing,  but  it  is  perfectly  well 
understood,  in  case  of  Iris  being  put  out,  he  shall  be  paid  so  much  a perch  for  his  draining. 
I am  willing  to  undertake  any  thing  reasonable,  and  to  give  him  a writing  to  guard  him  in 
the  case  of  his  being  dispossessed. 

49.  What  do  you  consider  is  his  share  of  the  expense  ? — Threepence  a perch  is  more 
than  the  thing  costs  him,  and  that  in  labour ; the  threepence  allowed  by  the  landlord  covers 
the  money  cost. 

50.  Is  there  any  restriction  as  to  the  time  at  which  that  is  to  be  paid  if  he  is  to  be 
dispossessed  ? — At  his  leaving. 

51.  If  a tenant  is  dispossessed  twenty  years  after  the  drains  are  made,  would  you  pay 
him  equally  that  amount  ? — No,  not  to  the  same  extent.  I have  a graduated  scale,  three 
periods  of  five  years ; fifteen  years’  occupation  would  be  taken  to  be  a sufficient  equivalent 
to  a tenant  at  his  then  rent.  So  I have  arranged  with  regard  to  liming,  in  the  same 
wav  by  a graduated  scale,  but  it  is  a nominal  thing  altogether,  merely  to  encourage  the 
operation.  I do  not  suppose  it  will  ever  be  demanded.  It  has  never  come  into  operation 
■with  me,  and  a tenant  who  will  co-operate  ■with  a landlord  in  the  way  described  is  not  likely 
to  be  disturbed.  I suppose  a single  instance  could  not  be  produced. 

52.  It  has  been  stated  by  a witness  that  he  had  collected  from  general  report  that  the 
landlords  of  the  Queen’s  county  had  come  to  a resolution,  at  a meeting  held  at  Boughlone, 
to  grant  no  leases  to  Roman  Catholics ; arc  you  cognizant  of  any  such  resolution  ? — There 
was  no  such  resolution.  I was  at  the  meeting.  It  was  a meeting  held  to  promote  the  election 
of  Mr.  Vesey  and  Sir  Charles  Coote  for  the  countv,  and  for  entering  into  a registration 
society,  but  there  was  no  such  resolution  as  that.  It  could  not  have  been  carried ; there 
were  too  many  gentlemen  of  different  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  leasing,  some  who  were 
making  it  their  system  and  doing  it  indiscriminately.  It  was  never  thought  of  being 
proposed  by  any  body,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred.  It  was  a malicious  report, 
circulated  to  excite  a feeling  against  the  gentry  who  attended  for  political  purposes. 

53.  Was  there  any  resolution  passed  as  to  leasing  ? — No.  I'am  sure  there  was  not. 

54.  Was  any  understanding  come  to  on  the  subject  ? — Decidedly  not.  I do  not  mean 
to  say  that  many  individuals  of  my  acquaintance  have  not  come  to  that  determination, 
but  as  to  any  general  feeling  existing,  or  compact  being  entered  into,  I am  sure  it 
never  was. 

55.  In  point  of  fact,  do  political  or  religious  considerations  operate  much  in  the  diposses- 
sion of  tenantry  ? — No  ; certainly  not.  At  the  time  when  there  was  very  great  excitement 
from  1830  to  1834,  the  proprietors  were  as  it  were  in  open  war  with  the  population  led  by 
the  agitators  of  the  country,  and  some  men  did  feel  it  necessary  to  make  examples  and  to 
eject  upon  the  falling  out  of  leases  some  of  the  lower  class  of  tenantry  and  put  in  men 
of  a better  class ; but  since  that  the  country  has  become  quiet,  aud  I do  not  know  any 
instance  of  it.  On  one  of  my  brother’s  properties,  where  I had  to  dispossess  a good  many 
people,  we  retained  several  Roman  Catholics ; but  in  that  caso  it  was  necessary  to  make 
some  reduction,  for  I found  twenty-one  holdings  upon  twenty  acres,  which  was  a portion 
of  a large  farm  originally  leased  to  one  tenant. 

56.  Has  any  practice  prevailed  during  that  period  of  removing  solvent  Catholic  tenants 
for  placing  Protestant  tenants  in  their  farms  ?— Not  to  be  by  any  means  general.  Individuals 
for  causes  which  I cannot  define  may  have  done  it,  but  there  is  no  such  general  system. 

57.  Can  you  state  whether  the  instances  of  that  nature  which  have  occurred  are  many 
or  few  ? — I should  say  not  many.  I cannot  call  to  mind  many. 

58.  Does  the  sale  of  good-wiil  of  farms  prevail  much  in  this  district  ? — The  sale  of  farms 
amongst  occupiers  does  not  prevail  in  this  district  to  any  extent  to  require  notice;  when  it 
does  take  place  it  generally  arises  from  the  inability  of  the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent.  There 
is  then  a sort  of  compromise,  to  which  the  landlord  is  a party,  receiving  part  of  the 
purchase  in  payment  of  arrears ; another  portion  is  paid  to  the  out-going  tenant  for  quiet 
possession.  It  does  not  prevail  here  as  I have  heard  it  does  in  the  north,  but  it  is  of 
common  occurrence. 

59.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Consolidation  of  farms 
has  not  been  carried  to  any  considerable  extent  within  my  observation,  but  from  the  decided 
opposition  of  most  proprietors  to  the  further  subletting  of  their  farms,  the  lessees  have  been 
very  desirous  to  resume  possession  from  their  under-tenants  in  order  to  have  the  stronger 
claim  upon  the  landlord  on  the  fall  of  the  lease  ; in  most  cases  a sacrifice  is  made  of  rent 
(which  always  greatly  exceeds  that  charged  by  the  head  landlord)  due  by  the  out-goin^ 
under-tenant,  but  there  is  seldom  any  money  given.  When  landlords  have  removed 
excessive  population,  they  have  generally  offered  the  alternative  of  emigration  on  very 
favourable  terms.  This  has  been  sometimes  accepted,  but  more  generally  refused.  Com- 
pensation is  then  given,  either  by  money  or  free  occupation  for  a certain  tune,  or  both,  the 
tenant  carrying  away  crops,  materials  of  houses,  &c.  He  then  purchases  a holding  according 
to  his  means  upon  some  neglected  neighbouring  estate,  or  removes  to.  a town ; the  conse- 
quences are  sometimes  injurious,  sometimes  the  contrary  to  the  individual.  Where  the 
arrangements  are  made  with  firmness,  but  at  the  same  time  judiciously  and  humanely,  thef 
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2 nd  October,  1844.  majority  of  the  persons  affected  acquiesce  in  their  necessity  and  are  often  benefited  by 
■ " them,  but  there  is  always  a danger  to  those  engaged  from  the  violence  of  others,  who  will 

w h h not  admit  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  disturb  their  possession,  in  addition  to  which  the 

' ’ esq‘  proceeding  is  always  most  painful ; but  it  is  one  of  imperative  necessity,  for  no  estate  can 

be  placed  upon  a prosperous  footing,  either  as  regards  the  occupiers,  or  the  proprietor, 
unless  the  former  be  reduced  to  a reasonable  proportion  with  reference  to  the  extent  of  the 
land.  It  is  a change,  however,  to  be  made  with  much  care  and  tenderness,  and  with  every 
possible  attention  to  the  feelings  of  the  persons  to  be  removed,  but  which  when  accomplished 
is  attended  with  beneficial  effects,  upon  production,  employment  of  labour,  and  security  of  rent. 

60.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  upon  which  you  consider  a farmer  can  support 
himself  and  his  family. comfortably  by  farming?— It  is  the.  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
form  an  opinion  upon.  I know  men  who  have  reared  their  families  most  respectably  and 
comfortably  upon  ten  acres  of  land ; and  I know  men  upon  five  times  that  quantity  who 
are  not  able  to  maintain  themselves.  I think  it  very  hard  to  say  how  small  a quantity  will 
do.  If  a very  small  quantity  of  land  is  laboured  to  the  best  advantage,  it  will  produce  a 
great  deal.  I have  not  objected  to  ten  Irish  acreB  as  a holding.  I should  not  like  to  advise 
any  one  to  cut  up  their  estate  into  farms  of  that  size  ; but  in  cases  where  I find  a large 
population,  I have  always  advised,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  putting  out  people  as  much 
as  possible,  the  making  a greater  number  of  farms  of  ten  acres  upon  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  land,  throwing  the  better  qualities  into  larger  lettings. 

61.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Subletting,  as  a system, 
may  be  said  to  be  at  an  end,  although  it  is  still  practised  on  some  absentee  and  other 
neglected  property.  On  estates  which  are  properly  attended  to,  it  is  stopped,  even  though 
the  tenants  under  existing  leases  may  have  the  power,  but  being  in  every  way  discouraged 
by  the  landlord  and  agent,  it  is  seldom  persevered  in,  at  least  where  there  is  a desire  on 
the  part  of  the  tenant  to  renew  the  tenancy.  I do  not  think  it  can  be  said  that  the 
introduction  or  accumulation  of  money  capital  has  been  a consequence  of  subletting ; but  it 
must  have  been  au  active  cause  in  producing  a rapid  increase  of  population.  Where  the 
sub-tenants  on  new  letting  are  transferred  from  the  middlemen  to  the  landlord,  the  effect 
must  be  most  beneficial  upon  them ; but  generally  speaking,  the  cases  only  admit  of  a 
selection  from  the  mass  of  occupiers.  The  mode  of  dealing  with  the  superabundance  has 
been  already  spoken  of. 

62.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  ? — The  condition  of  the  farmers,  large  and  small,  of  this  district  cannot  be  said  to  be 
prosperous,  although  improving,  as  already  stated.  The  absence  of  prosperity  I attribute  to 
various  causes.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  is — first,  absenteeism,  the  evils  of  winch, 
whether  unavoidable  or  not,  cannot  be  overrated ; second,  ignorance ; third,  want  of 
enterprise  and  energy  in  the  occupiers ; fourth,  the  leasing  system ; fifth,  absence  of  active 
controlling  power  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors.  I do  not  enumerate  want  of 
capital,  although  I know  it  is  the  usual  ground  put  forward ; for  where  I know  that  capital 
exists,  I see  that  it  is  not  applied  to  the  land.  I therefore  look  elsewhere  for  the  causes  of  the 
present  backwardness  of  the  fanners — first,  absenteeism,  with  its  train  of  evils  amongst 
them ; and  secondly,  ignorance,  which  prevents  the  fanner  seeing  how  he  might  apply  his 
money  capital  and  his  labour  to  advantage  upon  his  own  land — which  prompts  him  to  hold 
his  money,  under  the  apprehension  that  if  once  parted  with  it  would  never  return — and 
which  induces  him  to  invest  it  iu  securities  at  three  or  four  per  cent.,  five  and  even  ten 
times  that  return  being  within  his  reach  upon  his  own  farm,  or  to  lend  it  to  his  more  active 
neighbour  in  business,  sharing  all  the  risks  of  Iris  trade  without  the  chance  of  the  advantages. 
There  is  an  immense  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  tradesmen  belonging  to  farmers.  I 
once  received  a £100  Irish  bank  post  bill,  of  twenty-five  years’  standing,  in  the  payment  of 
rent,  from  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  made  payable.  I should  never  have  known  it  but 
it  was  lost,  and  that  was  the  way  it  came  out.  The  great  thing  with  them  is  to  get  hold  of 
money  and  keep  it.  The  next  cause  is  the  want  of  energy  and  enterprise,  which  renders 
the  peasant  content  with  tilings  as  they  are.  Fourth,  the  leasing  system,  which  fixes  the 
rent  for  an  indefinite  period  at  an  amount  which  the  present  state  of  the  land  will  pay, 
leaving  him  a livelihood  over  and  above,  thereby  removing  the  only  effectual  stimulus  in 
the  case — namely,  necessity  for  exertion,  and  rendering  it  (according  to  the  tenant’s  ideas) 
his  advantage  to  preserve  the  farm  in  its  existing  state,  arguing  thus — “ I have  now  a firing 
out  of  my  land ; if  it  paid  the  landlord  double  rent  I would  only  have  the  same,  while  I 
would  have  the  trouble  of  making  up  larger  sums.  It  is  therefore  my  interest  to  keep  the 
rent  as  low  as  possible,  and  to  leave  the  land  as  it  is.”  That  is  not  a speculation  of  mine : 
it  is  the  conversation  that  the  farmers  hold  with  me.  They  do  not  disguise  it.  They 
persuade  themselves  that  they  have  no  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  land.  I say 
this  is  very  false  and  very  ignorant,  but  still  it  is  the  case  to  be  dealt  with.  Fifth,  absence 
of  active  controlling  power,  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  proprietors,  a natural  consequence  of 
the  leasing  system,  the  effect  of  which,  instead  of  being  to  draw  the  parties  more  closely 
together,  is  to  separate  them.  The  lease  is  the  evidence  of  a bargain  and  sale  of  a portion 
of  land  for  a certain  period — the  landlord  to  get  a certain  sum,  the  tenant  to  make  all  he 
can,  or  what  he  chooses,  over  and  above ; or,  if  he  pleases,  to  drag  on  an  apparently  miser- 
able existence,  without  making  any  thing.  The  former  becomes  a sort  of  annuitant  upon 
liis  own  estate,  and  loses  that  lively  interest  which  would  induce  him  to  look  closely  to  the 
proceedings,  and  to  feel  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  his  tenants.  He  looks  to  the  lease 
rather  than  to  the  land  for  his  rent.  The  collection  of  the  rent  rather  than  its  production 
becomes  Iris  care.  He  selects  an  agent  more  with  reference  to  Iris  qualities  as  a collector 
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than  to  his  knowledge  of  land  or  the  proper  management  of  property.  The  leasing  system 
facilitating  as  it  does  (under  the  present  state  of  the  law)  the  collection  of  rent,  is  pursued’ 
The  tine  relationship  of  mutual  support  and  benefit  between  landlord,  and  tenant  is  lost' 
The  former  gets  his  rent,  perhaps  much  less  than  he  ought  to  receive  from  his  lands,  and 
is  content  to  see  them  lying  in  a state  of  comparative  waste,  and  liis  tenant  in  comparative 
poverty.  The  latter  pays  the  sum  he  has  contracted  for,  as  the  condition  of  his  occupancy  • 
he  is  not  stimulated  to  increased  exertion,  while  his  ignorant  prejudices  are-  counteracting 
any  casual  information  he  may  obtain.  The  intelligence  and  information  which  should  be 
supplied  and  enforced  by  the  superior  is  withheld  from  the  humbler  class.  The  controlling 
power  which  should  be  firmly  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  both  is  voluntarily  surrendered 
at  the  signing  of  the  lease.  The  effect  upon  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  farmers 
is  but  the  natural  consequence. 

63.  You  have  stated  that  it  is  a feeling  among  the  farmers  that  they  have  no  interest  in 

the  improvement  of  the  land ; has  any  thing  practically  occurred  in  the  country  to  create 
that  feeling  of  mistrust  that  deters  them  making  improvements  ?— No.  I can  speak  of 
individual  instances ; they  are  some  guide  generally.  I know  where  families  have  lived  for 
generations  upon  the  estate  of  my  own  family  and  others,  and  you  cannot  induce  any  of 
those  men  to  join  the  farming  society,  or  have  any  tiring  to  say  to  it,  or  take  one  step  to 
improve  their  farms.  They  say  it  is  only  a scheme  to  raise  the  rent.  ^ 

64.  In  that  case  have  the  parties  leases  ?— Yes,  long  leases  for  lives ; they  have  them 
renewed  from  generation  to  generation. 

65.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  in  which  a party,  a tenant-at-will,  has  been  charged  an 
extra  rent  in  consequence  of  having  made  improvements?— No.  I have  known  a case  where 
they  have  made  improvements  and  there  has  been  no  increase ; and  I know  where  I apply 
for  assistance,  I have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  where  there  is  a tenancy-at-will.  But 
where  there  is  a lease  the  landlord  often  says,  “ There  is  no  great  interest  in  it.  It  is  a 
lease  I shall  never  see  out.”  Though  a landlord  does  not  arrive  at  a higher  rent  for  a ten- 
ancy-at-will he  feels  he  has  a more  immediate  interest  in  the  thing,  and  it  is  quite  natural 

66.  Is  it  your  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  tenantry  generally,  that  there  is  any 
distrust  with  respect  to  the  landlords  where  there  are  no  leases  ?— I know  estates  upon 
which  there  have  never  been  leases  made  for  ages,  and  the  good-will  sells  as  high  as  where 
there  are  leases. 

67.  Speaking  of  the  tenantry  of  the  country  generally,  taking  the  bad  and  well  managed 
estates,  do  you  think  the  want  of  leases  operates  as  an  impediment  to  improvements  ?— 
Applying  that  question  to  the  holders  under  the  proprietors  I am  sure  they  have  no 
mistrust,  not  the  least.  I have  often  been  told  by  the  tenants  that  they  would  not  pay  for 
it  if  it  was  offered  to  them. 

68.  Then  I understand  you  to  attribute  the  want  of  active  energy  to  other  causes,  and  not 
to  the  want  of  leases  ? — I attribute  the  want  of  improvement  ancl  energy  to  the  backward 
state  of  the  farmers  in  respect  to  agricultural  and  other  knowledge,  and  not  to  the  want 
of  leases.  That  is  the  result  of  my  experience. 

69.  Take  the  individual  who  expressed  to  you  his  indifference  about  a lease,  did  you  find 
him  an  improving  tenant? — Yes,  and  ready  to  adopt  any  suggestion  towards  that  object. 

70.  And  without  receiving  any  assistance? — No,  I do  not  say  that;  but  perfectly  willing 
to  improve  upon  fair  terms,  and  to  receive  instruction. 

71.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  dividing  the  tenantry  into  two  classes,  those  who  have 
leases  and  those  who  have  not,  that  there  was  a desire  to  improve,  and  energy  and  activity 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  no  leases,  and  that  there  is  an  absence  of  that  desire,  and 
that  energy  and  activity,  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  leases? — Yes,  always  supposing 
there  is  good  management,  and  that  they  are  not  abandoned  to  themselves.  I should  say 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a system  of  taking  advantage  of  the  improvements  of  the  tenant. 
I cannot  charge  my  memory  with  any  instances  of  it,  and  if  I may  venture  to  express  the 
result  of  my  experience,  and  of  the  fullest  consideration  of  this  subject,  I would  say  it  is 
m vain  to  hope  that  the  improvement  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  countiy  will 
originate  with  the  tenantry.  If  long  leases,  low  rents,  and  high  prices  for  agricultural 
produce,  coidd  have  accomplished  the  object,  it  had  been  effected  long  ago.  In  my  opinion 
it  must  be  done  by  the  landlords  judiciously  exercising  the  powers  which  they  possess! 
They  must  supply  the  mind.  They  must  contribute,  in  conjunction  with  their  tenants,  the 
means,  taking  care  to  return  ample  recompense  to  the  latter.  They  may  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  all,  or  even  a great  deal,  at  once;  changing  the  habits  of  a people  cannot  be 
the  work  of  a moment,  but  they  must  be  careful  not  to  alienate  their  power  to  avail  them- 
selves of  opportunities  as  they  may  occur.  The  condition  of  the  labouring  population  is 
not  by  any  means  satisfactory  in  the  distinct.  The  supply  of  Labour  at  ordinary  seasons 
greatly  exceeds  the  demand,  and  in  the  poorer  and  mountain  districts  the  labourers  are 
very  badly  off.  The  reduction  of  the  size  of  farms  of  superior  quality  has  a tendency  to 
augment  the  acreablo  rent.  Rent  is  always  paid  in  cash. 

72.  Do  you  consider  then  that  the  small  farms  are  let  higher  than  the  large  ones,  even 
when  they  are  held  under  the  same  landlord  ? — Yes,  I do.  I think  they  are,  and  a man 
who  has  an  estate  of  inferior  quality  consenting  to  let  it  in  small  farms  will  get  a higher 
rate  of  rent  in  proportion ; and  the  worso  the  land  the  greater  the  number  of  people  it 
requires  to  work  it.  In  case  of  death  of  occupier  the  surviving  parent  generally  carries  on 
the  farm.  If  both  parents  die,  if  there  is  a possibility  of  doing  it,  or  that  the  interest  is 
considered  valuable,  the  children  are  assisted  by  friends  and  relatives  until  able  to  manage 
ior  themselves.  Instances  of  extraordinary  integrity  and  equitable  arrangement  are  common. 
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in  those  cases,  made  with  regard  to  apparently  natural  rights,  without  reference  to  the  law. 
In  cases  of  destitution,  young  orphans  are  distributed  amongst  the  nearest  surviving  rela- 
tives until  able  to  earn  a livelihood.  That  used  to  bo  the  system ; whether  the  poor  law 
will  change  it  I do  not  know. 

73.  Has  it  made  any  changes  as  yet ?— It  has  not  been  long  enough  in  operation  for  me 
to  judge ; I have  not  met  with  any  instances.  Labourers  hold  their  cottages  under  all 
classes,  from  the  peer  to  the  small  tanner,  and  from  each  other.  They  are  generally  con- 
structed originally  by  the  occupier,  with  generally  some  allowance.  The  usual  tenure  is 
at  will ; and  the  condition  that  the  rent  shall  be  paid  in  labour,  at  a low  scale  of  wa^es 
where  the  holding  is  from  a farmer.  A small  portion  of  land,  varying  from  one  quarter  of 
an  acre  to  five  acres,  is  let  with  the  cottage.  The  only  system  of  con-acre  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  this  district  is  that  with  regard  to  potato  ground ; it  is  every  day  becoming  more 
rare,  as  farmers  are  becoming  more  alive  to  then.-  own  interest ; it  is  not  a profitable  svstem 
to  the  farmer,  hut  the  contrary — so  much  so  that  labourers  upon  engaging  to  work  with  a 
farmer  will  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  get  him  to  contract  to  pay  in  con-acre.  There  is  no 
Irish  subject  less  understood  in  England  than  this.  Irish  landlords,  as  well  as  farmers,  are 
constantly  held  up  to  execration  in  English  publications  for  charging  £10  per  acre  for  their 
land  to  the  poor  man ; but  what  English  farmer  could  cultivate  an  acre  and  a half  of  his  best 
land — manure  it  thoroughly  for  a potato  crop — pay  the  year’s  rent  and  charges  upon  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  let  it  at  £6  5s.  the  acre  for  the  crop  ? (This  is  about  the  proportion 
of  £10  for  the  Irish  acre.)  In  Ireland  it  is  done  at  a sacrifice.  It  is  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  labourer.  The  rent  is  generally  paid  by  labour ; when  necessary  to  enforce  payment 
it  is  by  civil  bill  process.  The  rent  is  from  £6  to  £12  per  acre.  £8  is  the  most  common 
rate,  and  the  produce  from  eighty  to  100  barrels  of  twenty  stones.  There  is  not  a full 
steady  demand  for  labour  in  the  district ; it  is  various,  depending  upon  accidental  circum- 
stances ; the  rate  of  wages  varying  from  6d.  per  day  in  winter,  to  Is.  in  summer. 

74.  Do  you  find  many  disputes  arise  between  the  letter  of  the  con-acre  and  the  party 
taking  it  ? — There  is  scarcely  a possibility  of  dispute  ; there  are  generally  a number  of 
people  in  the  same  field,  holding  at  the  same  rent.  It  is  customary  to  make  a reduction  if 
the  crop  should  not  be  productive. 

75.  Suppose  the  con-acre  rent  not  paid  within  the  specified  time  ? — There  is  a civil  bill 
process  issued. 

76.  Do  the  letters  of  con-acre  allow  the  removal  of  the  potatoes? — Yes.  latterly. 

77.  Suppose  the  taker  of  the  con-acre  does  not  remove  his  potatoes  within  the  specified 
time,  what  takes  place  in  consequence  ? — At  a certain  time  of  the  year  the  letter  of  the 
land  is  entitled  to  dig  them,  and  store  them,  and  sell  them ; they  are  considered  forfeited 
if  not  dug  at  a particular  period ; it  is  regulated  by  custom.  The  farmer  would  lose  his 
wheat-sowing  if  he  could  not  dig  the  crop.  There  have  been  agrarian  outrages  to  a fearful 
extent  in  the  district.  I cannot  venture  to  define  positively  their  origin.  Their  proximate 
cause  appeared  to  be  local  political  agitation. 

78.  How  do  you  connect  the  agrarian  outrages  with  local  and  political  agitation? — I 
well  recollect  that  the  years  1827  and  182S  were  years  of  great  scarcity  and  distress.  At 
that  period  no  one  regarded  hours  or  barring  and  bolting  of  houses.  The  year  1829  was 
marked  by  the  commencement  of  violent  local  political  agitation.  Simultaneously  life  and 
property  became  insecure,  and  society  has  never  recovered  the  shock  ; although  of  late 
years  outrage  has  considerably  abated ; in  some  districts  it  has  ceased  altogether.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  local  agitation  has  declined  in  a corresponding  ratio.  I do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  that  is  the  cause,  but  I state  the  fact  that  that  is  the  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind  from  what  I have  observed.  In  1827  and  1S2S  I used  to  walk  to  and 
from  my  neighbours’  houses  by  myself  at  night,  and  never  experienced  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption : at  that  time  we  had  no  local  political  agitation.  In  that  year,  in  a parish  of  4,000 
acres,  we  had  800  individuals  supported  by  the  committee  of  charity  for  six  weeks  in  the 
summer,  and  we  had  no  outrage,  but  it  was  all  changed  in  the  next  year. 

79.  What  outrages  occurred  in  the  next  year? — Murders,  burnings,  and  every  species  of 
outrage  that  can  be  named.  I think  the  population  became  excited,  and  the  impression 
upon  my  mind  is  that  the  excitement  that  took  place  through  political  agitation  at  that 
time,  disturbed  the  people  to  that  extent  that  they  turned  upon  them  superiors  and  com- 
menced these  agrarian  outrages ; that  has  been  the  impression  upon  my  mind. 

80.  When  you  say  agrarian  outrages,  do  you  mean  outrages  committed  upon  farms  and 
farmers,  or  outrages  committed  from  agrarian  causes  ? — I mean  outrages  committed 
upon  farmers,  and  agents,  and  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  even  labourers  who  refused 
or  withheld  from  joining  the  conspiracy. 

81.  State  any  outrage  that  originated  in  political  causes?— I do  not  say  that  any  parti- 
cular outrage  originated  in  any  political  cause ; but  I mean  to  say  that  the  outrages  broke 
out  simultaneously  with  the  commencement  of  local  political  agitation,  and  that  they 
appeared  to  continue  and  to  run  pretty  much  together ; that  local  political  agitation  has 
declined,  and  the  outrages  are  extinct  in  most  parts. 

82.  Do  you  consider  that  local  political  excitement  does  not  exist  now?— Ho,  quite  the 
contrary. 

83.  Define  what  you  mean  by  “ local  political  agitation  ?” — Local  general  meetings,  at 
which  a very  low  description  of  political  agitators  undertook  or  attempted  to  excite  the 
people,  and  did  excite  them  personally  against  their  superiors  in  the  country.  A system 
of  agitation  far  more  injurious  than  any  system  of  general  agitation,  such  as  we  have  been 
latterly  witnessing,  I do  not  say  that  the  things  hang  necessarily  one  upon  the  other.  I 
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only  state  the  facta,  and  my  opinion  upon  them — that  the  poison  was  administered  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  at  that  time ; they  became  discontented  and  violent  in  their  conduct 
towards  people  possessing  property,  and  their  superiors  in  every  way.  Such  tilings  as 
people  being  told  that  they  had  a right  to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  that  landlords  and 
magistrates  were  oppressors — had  no  right  to  enforce  rents,  &c.,  and  all  that  sort  of 
inflammatory  language,  calculated  to  disturb  the  minds  and  excite  the  passions  of  the  lower 
classes. 

S4.  Have  not  those  same  opinions  been  broached  in  this  county  in  the  last  two  years  ?— „ 
No,  not  in  the  same  way. 

85.  Was  not  Connor  tried  at  the  county  town  of  the  Queen's  county  for  it  ?— Yes,  but 
the  people  did  not  attend  to  him ; he  had  been  personally  opposed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  from  the  commencement  of  his  career.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  agitation  I allude 
to,  that  formerly  took  place,  was  countenanced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  took 
place  frequently  in  the  chapels  or  chapel-yards,  at  that  time. 

86.  Do  you  wish  the  commissioners  to  understand  that  any  thing  was  done  by  the 
clergy,  or  took,  place  at  their  chapels,  that  was  the  cause  of  any  outrage  that  took  place  ?— 
I should  not  wish  the  commissioners  to  understand  that  that  was  their  object  or  intention. 

I am  not  inclined  to  say  it  was  with  their  wish  or  sanction,  but  that  the  effect  was  so.  It 
appeared  to  me,  I think,  that  what  took  place  at  these  meetings,  when  the  agitators  met 
the  people,  was  calculated  to  produce  disturbance  and  outrage. 

87.  When  did  the  agrarian  outrages  in  this  county  cease  ?— I should  say  1835 ; there  was 
a decided  change. 

8S.  Has  the  political  agitation  in  the  country  continued  since  that  time  ? — No,  it  has 
rather  declined  ; 1835  was  the  last  period  at  which  there  was  any  decided  local  agitation. 

89.  Wliat  was  the  general  character  of  the  outrages  committed  on  person  or  property  ? 

Every  species  of  outrage  on  person  and  property. 

90.  Were  any  of  the  pax-tics  tried*? — Vast  numbers. 

91.  What  appeared  to  be  the  general  cause  of  the  outrages ; was  it  upon  the  eviction  of 
tenantry  ? — Sometimes  it  was  very  difficult  to  trace  the  cause.  I remember  the  observation 
of  Chief  Justice  Bushe  at  the  close  of  the  commission  held  in  this  county  in  the  year  1833 
or  1832.  lie  said,  “The  result  of  that  commission  corx-esponded  with  the  experience  of 
his  life ; that  in  no  case  had  ho  been  able  to  trace  those  agrarian  outrages  to  any  want  on 
the  pai-t  of  the  people  engaged  in  them ; that  they  always  appeared  to  extend  to  a class  of 
people  above  the  reach  of  want.”  That  is  my  own  experience.  I have  seen  the  sons  of 
comfortable  farmers  transported  and  executed  for  those  outrages. 

92.  Did  there  appear  to  be  any  other  cause  operating  besides  the  eviction  of  tenantry 
to  produce  these  outrages  ? — I never  could  discover  that  the  eviction  of  tenantry  was  more 
general  at  that  time  than  any  other  time  before  or  since. 

93.  Does  your  recollection  of  these  outrages  enable  you  to  state  whether  they  were 
directed  against  any  men  entertaining  any  particular  opinions? — No,  I cannot  say  that  they 
were. 

94.  So  that  though  originating  in  political  causes,  they  immediately  tm-ned  themselves 
against  men  of  all  politics  and  parties  ? — Yes,  upon  men  of  all  parties,  but  particularly  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  life. 

95.  Was  the  agitation  in  1829  directed  at  all  against  the  upper  classes  of  society? — 
Yes,  the  local  agitation. 

96.  A\r as  not  there  agitation  befoi-c  Catholic  emancipation? — I do  not  refer  to  that. 
The  agitation  for  that  object  was  never  injurious  in  the  way  I speak  of.  That  agitation 
was  general,  and  for  a defined  object.  The  people  were  supported  and  countenanced  by  a 
vast  number  of  the  better  orders,  aud  the  people  felt  themselves  backed  up  by  the  leading 
people  of  the  county.  That  was  comparatively  a hai-mless  agitation. 

97.  Then  what  local  agitation  do  you  refer  to  ; was  it  the  Blackfeet  or  AVhitefeet  ? — No. 

98.  AArhat  was  the  local  political  agitation  that  existed  in  the  year  1829  that  led  to  these 
outrages  ? — It  was  subsequent  to  the  Catholic  emancipation.  The  great  stand  made  by 
the  gentry  was  to  maintain  the  mcmbei-s  of  Parliament  who  had  assisted  in  carrying 
Catholic  emancipation.  I recollect  I seconded  the  nomination  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  at  that 
time,  and  abused  as  fixr  as  I was  able  the  parties  who  were  so  ungrateful  as  to  wish  to  ton 
him  out,  after  doing  what  they  wanted.  It  may  have  been  the  same  causes  in  which  the 
Irench  revolution  originated,  which  were  operating  here,  the  agitators  and  the  lower  orders 
working  against  the  property  of  the  country.  There  were  leaders  who  sprung  up,  and  who 
instilled  pernicious  principles  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  rendered  them  disturbed 
and  discontented,  and  then  they  broke  out  into  Blackfeet  and  AVhitefeet ; conspiracies  and 
outrage  were  the  natural  consequences. 

99.  In  speaking  of  local  political  agitation,  and  speaking  of  the  election  that  followed 
upon  emancipation,  did  you  mean  to  convey  that  the  local  agitation  originated  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  election  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell? — Yes,  that  was  the  first  evidence  we  had  of  it. 

100.  Did  this  electioneering  political  agitation  occur  after  the  year  1829? — Yes,  it  came 
very  suddenly  after  that  time,  when  the  Relief  Bill  had  passed.  The  usual  seasons  for 
entering  upon  farms  are  25th  March  or  1st  May.  Couuty  cess  cannot  be  given  in  propor- 
tion to  rent,  it  varies  between  baronies ; but  is  equal  by  the  acre  in  each — 3s.  6d.  per  acre 
uiay  be  about  the  average  of  the  Queen’s  county.  The  government  valuation  is  not  yet  in 
operation.  The  poor  law  estimate  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  a valuation.  County  cess 
w applotted  according  to  ancient  surveys  or  estimates,  which  are  very  inaccurate.  Some 
lands  pay  no  cess,  others  double  their  proportion.  This  will  be  remedied  on  the  completion, 
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of  the  government  survey  and  valuation.  The  applotmcnt  is  made  public  in  tlie  published 
county  presentment  boohs,  and  is  levied  in  the  months  of  February  and  June,  previous  to 
each  assizes.  Poor  rate  varies  in  the  several  unions.  Owing  to  the  system  of  valuation 
pursued,  the  entire  rate  falls  upon  the  proprietors,  save  in  very  few  instances.  I allow  the 
amount  yearly  as  a general  practice,  lient-charge  being  placed  on  the  landlord  has 
relieved  the  tenants  from  the  annoyance  of  making  separate  payments,— I know  of  no 
other  ; and  also  the  tithe  proctor. 

101.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  in  the  country  of  the  poor  rate  not  being  allowed  where 
the  tenantry  have  been  in  arrear  ? — I have  not  heard  of  any  complaint  of  that ; it  is  not  a 
thing  I should  be  likely  to  hear  of. 

1 02.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — It  appears  to 
be  admitted  that  the  non-residence  of  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland  is  a serious  evil,  and 
that  any  measure  tending  to  correct  that  evil  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  country  in 
general.  I would  suggest  a plan  which  would  both  enable  and  render  it  the  interest  of 
absentee  proprietors  to  become  resident,  while  it  would  increase  the  means  of  usefulness 
of  those  who  at  present  remain  in  the  country.  The  resident  gentry,  in  fulfilling  then-  duties 
as  magistrates,  grand  jurors,  &c.,  are  exposed  to  odium,  to  difficulties,  and  to  danger.  As 
residents  among  an  indigent  population,  their  means — whether  in  the  dispensing  of  charity 
or  as  employers — are  taxed  to  the  utmost.  It  is  presumed  that  to  increase  those  means 
would  be  a decided  benefit  to  the  more  dependent  classes,  as  well  as  generally  advantageous 
to  society.  I conceive  that  the  following  plan,  or  some  better  digested  modification  of  it, 
might  be  made  to  promote  these  desirable  objects.  Amongst  the  causes  producing 
absenteeism,  embarrassment  of  pecuniary  affairs  is  notoriously  prominent.  It  is  perfectly 
well  known  that,  generally  speaking,  the  property  of  the  country  is  encumbered  to  a great 
extent,  and  that  the  high  rate  of  interest  which  the  landed  proprietors  are  obliged  to  pay, 
as  well  as  the  necessity  for  renewing  loans  at  enormous  cost,  drives  hundreds  of  that  class 
from  the  country,  while  those  who  remain  are  crippled  in  their  resources  by  the  same 
causes ; and  the  very  hopelessness  of  being  able  to  redeem  the  inheritance  engenders 
extravagance,  and  a disregard  to  its  consequences.  I conceive  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
government,  without  incurring  a possibility  of  loss  to  the  public,  to  go  very  far  indeed 
towards  remedying  those  serious  evils — thus  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  country.  I 
would  propose  that  in  all  cases  in  which  proprietors  of  estates  not  exceeding  say  £8,000 
per  annum,  were  willing  to  come  forward  and  sign  a declaration  that  they  would  reside  at 
the  least  for  eight  months  in  each  year  in  Ireland,  the  government  should  advance  money 
to  discharge  registered  encumbrances  existing  previous  to  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  taking 
a mortgage  of  the  estates,  regaixl  being  had  to  tho  value  of  same ; the  advance  in  no  case 
to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  amount.  The  following  to  be  the  conditions  of  the  mortgage: — 
1st.  The  advance  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  (by  the  deed)  per  annum. 
2nd.  Three  per  cent  to  pay  tho  interest  to  government ; two  per  cent,  to  form  a sinking 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt  and  the  expenses  of  management;  and  the  remaining 
one  per  cent,  to  be  remitted  to  the  borrower  on  punctual  payment  of  the  gales  of  interest. 
3rd.  That  upon  failure  of  payment  of  interest,  or  forfeiture  of  promise  to  reside,  the 
government  should  be  at  liberty  to  impound  any  savings  in  hand,  and  to  sell  in  the  public 
market  the  mortgage  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  or  to  appoint  a receiver  in  the 
most  summary  way  for  recovery  of  interest  and  principal.  4th.  That  the  savings  of  two 
per  cent,  should  be  employed  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  funds  of  savings’  banks, 
to  accumulate ; and,  on  their  amounting  to  one-twentieth  of  the  original  debt,  so  much 
should  be  declared  as  paid  oft’,  and  a proportionate  reduction  in  tho  instalments  of 
interest  be  made  accordingly,  and  so  on  with  every  subsequent  accumulation  until  the 
whole  should  be  discharged.  5th.  That  all  borrowers  should  be  at  liberty  to  lodge 
sums  from  time  to  time  in  aid  of  the  sinking  fund,  such  lodgments  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  per  cent,  before  mentioned.  (5th.  Such  borrowers  as 
may  be  tenants  for  life  to  have  power  to  recliargo  estates  according  to  the  terms  of 
settlements.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  parties  having  charges  upon 
estates  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  plan,  they  should  be  allowed  the  option  of  receiving 
the  amount  of  then-  claims  in  cash  or  in  government  stock,  to  be  created  for  this  purpose 
at  par,  bearing  interest  at  three  per  cent.  It  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  an  error  to  view 
population  as  a great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the  country ; but  although  abundant 
population,  properly  considered,  should  be  regarded  as  a great  agent  in  the  improvement 
of  a country,  it  is  in  Ireland  (too  often  practically)  a bar  to  improvement.  This  arises  not 
from  the  excess,  but  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  population,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  introducing  and  encouraging  a more  intelligent  and  superior  class  of  tenantry, 
arising  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  quiet  possession  of  any  lands  previously  occupied. 
No  matter  how  unable  or  unwilling  the  occupiers  may  be  to  adopt  suggestions  or  mea- 
sures of  improvement,  the  desperate  tenacity  with  which  they  naturally  cling  to  the  only 
sure  means  of  subsistence  they  possess,  and  the  resentment  they  exhibit  upon  being 
deprived  of  it — that  feeling  of  resentment  being  universal,  but  its  consequences  being 
aggravated  or  modified  by  local  circumstances — appealing  however  in  the  majority  of  cases 
in  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrifying  and  revolting  crimes,  and  to  prevent  which  I 
know  of  no  likely  means  save  the  securing  to  the  individuals,  whose  removal  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  improvement  of  particular  districts,  shelter  and  employment  in  some  other 
situation.  I think  means  might  be  adopted  by  government  for  effecting  this  object,  and 
thus  to  afford  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  the  country  without  risk  of  loss,  by  the 
following  or  some  similar  plan Tracts  of  improvable  waste  land  might  be  obtained  (1 
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would  exclude  mountain  over  a certain  elevation  or  beyond  the  reach,  at  reasonable 
expense,  of  lime  or  other  manure,  as  well  as  actual  hog)  at  a moderate  rent,  payable  upon 
such  parts  only  as  should  be  enclosed  as  they  were  taken  in.  The  works  necessary  to 
prepare  portions  of  these  lands  for  the  reception  of  settlers,  should  be  performed  under 
Government  control,  and  should  be  conducted  upon  a scale  of  the  strictest  economy  and  at 
the  least  possible  expense.  Proprietors  wishing  to  remove  superabundant  population 
should  pay  the  government  the  amount  to  be  fixed  for  the  settlement  of  each  family.  The 
settlers  should  have  five  years’  free  occupation,  with  a supply  of  manure  to  commence  with. 
A rent  should  be  fixed,  to  commence  at  the  expiration  of  five  years,  and  to  be  payable  for 
say  twenty  years— sufficient  to  repay  government  all  advances  on  account  of  the  settlement. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term  the  tenant  should  be  transferred  to  the  original  proprietor  of 
the  soil,  who  should  be  assured  against  more  than  one  family  being  settled  upon  a stated 
quantity  (say  forty  statute  acres),  under  proper  arrangements  for  securing  possession  and 
payment  of  a reasonable  rent  for  say  a lease  of  thirty-one  years.  This  plan  I submit,  if 
acted  upon,  would  relieve  superabundant  population  in  some  districts,  and  cany  it  where 
wanting.  It  would  secure  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  and  the  beneficial  extension  of 
tillage  and  grass  farms  in  more  fertile  districts.  It  would  prevent  the  destitution  and  con- 
sequent train  of  evils  which  often  must  attend  the  removal  of  families,  even  with  full  money 
compensation,  where  an  asylum  is  not  provided.  It  would  prevent  the  filling  of  poor- 
houses  with  unemployed  people.  And,  above  all,  it  would  prevent  crime,  and  essentially 
promote  the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  In  the  foregoing  I have  contemplated  that  pro- 
prietors would  willingly  aid  the  efforts  of  government,  and  voluntarily  pay  the  necessary 
sums  to  assist  in  providing  for  the  comfort  of  evicted  tenants  ; but  I am  not  prepared  to 
say,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  tenants  upon  any  other  condi- 
tion than  the  payment  of  a certain  sum  per  head  for  each  member  of  the  family  (say  £3) 
to  the  government,  who,  upon  receipt  of  that  sum,  should  receive  the  tenant  upon  one  of 
the  colonies,  and  appropriate  a holding  in  proportion  to  his  means.  The  evils  arising  from 
the  levying  of  tolls  and  customs  in  fairs  and  markets  are  very  considerable,  giving  rise  to 
frequent  and  serious  outrages,  and  at  all  times  embarrassing  and  obstructing  business,  and 
causing  moreover  great  cruelty  to  unfortunate  animals.  I would  recommend  that  they  be 
purchased  up  at  twenty  years’  purchase  of  the  average  receipts  of  the  last  five  years,  and 
that  the  cost  be  assessed  by  grand  jury  presentment  in  instalments  until  principal  and 
interest  bo  repaid  to  the  government.  Great  extortion  is  practised  by  bailiffs  employed  in 
levying  under  civil  bill  decrees ; a large  proportion  of  the  time  at  quarter  and  petty  sessions 
being  occupied  in  investigating  outrages  arising  from  this  cause.  I would  give  the  magis- 
trates at  each  October  quarter  sessions  power  to  fix  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  charged  for 
levying  under  each  deci'ee,  keeping  of  goods,  &c.,  with  power  to  fine  bailiffs  upon  com- 
plaint at  petty  sessions  for  any  extortion  or  oppressive  act  in  performance  of  duty.  Defined 
and  specific  agreements  in  respect  to  land  should  be  promoted  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Where  there  are  not  leases  much  discontent  and  litigation  arise  (from  the  absence  of  written 
instruments  to  refer  to)  between  the  parties.  The  stamp  duty  which  such  instruments  are  sub- 
ject to  prohibits  them.  I would  suggest  that  all  agreements  relating  to  the  tenure  of  land 
in  Ireland,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  should  be  valid,  if  drawn  upon  a 25. 
stamp  ; and  that  ejectment  might  be  brought  for  non-payment  of  one  year’s  rent  in  arrear 
under  such  agreements.  This  latter  provision  would  get  rid  of  the  harassing  system  of 
serving  notice  to  quit,  now  necessarily  resorted  to  in  many  instances  as  a precautionary 
measure — the  evil  effects  of  which  upon  a tenantry  need  not  be  dwelt  upon. 

103.  Have  you  any  suggestion  upon  the  subject  of  emigration? — I am  no  advocate  for 
emigration.  I do  not  think  wo  have  a man  too  many.  I was  very  much  in  favour  of 
emigration,  but  I think  that  home  emigration,  so  to  speak,  would  be  the  best. 

[A  passage  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Roberts,  relating  to  the  destruction  of  cattle,  was 
read  to  the  witness^ 

104.  Having  heard  that  statement  of  Mr.  Roberts,  of  some  cattle  of  yours  having  been 
killed,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — It  is  so  distinct 
from  any  general  system  of  agrarian  outrage,  and  so  peculiarly  personal  to  myself,  that  I 
did  not  mention  it  before.  The  fact  was,  the  tenant  was  an  exceedingly  bad  one,  and  while 
acting  for  the  proprietor  I was  always  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  legal  proceedings  to  get 
the  rent ; he  then  began  to  sublet ; it  was  a lease  made  in  1828,  with  a very  strict  clause 
against  subletting.  I brought  an  ejectment  for  subletting,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
verdict ; that  verdict,  upon  some  exception  by  counsel,  was  set  aside,  and  I never  took  a 
second  ejectment  upon  that  ground.  I received  rent  subsequently  from  the  tenant,  and  he 
got  back  the  possession  of  the  land  from  the  person  to  whom  he  let  it,  and  continued 
tenant.  He  then  ran  nearly  three  years  in  arrear,  and  I served  an  ejectment  to  recover 
possession  in  case  of  non-payment.  I got  possession  under  that  ejectment,  and  not  wishing 
to  let  the  lands,  I turned  my  own  cattle  upon  them  pending  the  six  months  for  redemption, 
from  May  till  December.  It  was  there  the  commencement  of  the  killing  took  place,  and 
it  continued  from  May  till  November.  In  November  the  tenant  applied  to  me  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time  for  redemption,  which  I gave  him,  and  told  him,  “At  all  times  I preferred 
getting  the  rent  to  retaining  possession.”  He  subsequently  came  to  me,  and  told  me  he 
could  not  redeem  the  lands,  and  he  must  give  up.  I then  gave  him  a portion  of  these  very 
lands,  and  some  other  land  I had  adjoining,  which  was  of  a better  quality,  that  he  might 
have  some  good  tillage,  and  gave  him  assistance  to  repair  liis  house,  and  gave  him  a new  row 
for  his  house,  and  I thought  we  had  settled  amicably  and  fairly.  I gave  him  seven  acres,  which 
I thought  as  much  as  he  was  callable  of  managing.  I left  him  in  occupation  of  his  original 
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lionse,  and  he  was  iu  tlie  act  of  preparing  Ilia  honso  at  tlie  time  the  outrages  occurred.  It 
was  only  on  the  hilling  of  the  last  two  of  twenty-nine  head  of  cattle  that  I discovered  the 
means.  I then  offered  a reward  for  the  detection  of  the  offender,  and  received  information, 
upon  which  I had  the  parties  arrested ; this  tenant,  his  brother,  and  nephew,  and  workmen. 
Upon  their  arrest  there  was  a search  made,  and  the  implements  that  they  iiad  evidently 
employed  hi  the  destruction  of  the  cattle  were  found,  and  there  was  also  a very  complete 
apparatus  for  coining  found.  At  tlie  assizes  following,  not  being  able  to  got  what  the  croirn 
conceived  sufficient  corroboration  of  the  information  that  was  lodged,  although  true  Ms 
were  found  by  the  grand  jury  for  the  killing,  preferred  putting  them  on  trial  for  having  the 
coining  apparatus,  and  the  two  principals  were  convicted  and  transported.  The  other  peiaon 
to  whom  Mr.  Roberts  referred,  who  had  cattle  destroyed,  was  a tenant  of  mine,  and  came 
to  me  on  my  first  getting  possession  under  the  ejectment  to  propose  for  the  lands.  I told 
him  I did  not  think  he  would  he  safe  in  taking  them,  that  he  would  be  very  likely  to  be 
destroyed  or  injured  by  the  late  occupiers,  lie  told  me  lie  had  consulted  them  and  they  were 
willing  he  should  take  them ; but  I refused  to  give  them  to  him.  And  it  was  curious  enough, 
that  at  the  time  he  came  to  make  the  application  several  of  his  cattle  were  killed.  He  came  to 
me  afterwards  to  make  another  application,  after  having  seen  and^  spoken  again  to  the 
former  tenant,  and  immediately  another  lot  of  his  cattle  was  killed.  This  is  the  only  cause, 
his  coming  to  apply  to  me  for  the  land,  that  I can  give  for  the  cattle  being-  destroyed. 
The  proceedings  were  not  taken  with  any  view  but  to  recover  the  rent,  for  which  I gave 
ample  time.  I said  I would  take  no  advantage  of  the  ejectment  if  lie  could  make  out  the 
rent  in  any  way,  or  give  me  sufficient  security  for  it.  The  other  parties  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Roberts  were  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent ; the  tenants  were  of  tlie  very  worst  cha- 
racter, and  the  land  will  probably  lie  waste  for  years ; the  individuals  are  of  that  description, 
that  I do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  for  any  one  to  take  the  land. 

105.  Are  they  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  now  ? — Yes,  upon  the  premises,  still  in  the 
house.  I have  given  them  an  opportunity  to  stay  there  till  they  get  a place  to  go  to ; the 
lands  are  in  fact  lying  waste. 

106.  How  long  have  they  been  lying  waste  ? — Since  the  last  twelve  months.  I brought 
an  ejectment ; the  man  owed  about  from  four  years’  rent ; I served  him  with  notice,  and 
then  I brought  an  ejectment.  In  June,  1843,  he  gave  me  possession,  and  said  he  would  not 
go  to  the  expense  necessary  to  defend  the  proceeding,  he  said  he  could  not  hold  the  land ; 
and  his  wife  abused  me  for  not  compelling  him  to  pay  the  rent ; but  there  was  no  rent 
forthcoming,  and  I was  obliged  to  take  the  land.  He  has  expressed  himself  very  strongly 
against  any  one  who  takes  the  laud,  and  he  is  a very  had  character.  It  is  a very  wild  place, 
where  there  has  been  very  little  control  exercised  over  the  property  till  of  late,  and  a great 
many  bad  characters  upon  it.  The  property  had  very  little  looking  after  till  of  late  years. 

[The  witness  withdrew."] 


Mr.  Robert  Dobbs,  sworn  ancl  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Abbeyleix. 

2.  Are  you  clerk  of  the  Abbeyleix  loan  fund  ? — Yes. 

3.  Among  what  class  of  persons  do  the  loans  from  that  fund  principally  circulate.— 
Principally  through  the  small  farmers  and  tradesmen. 

4.  How  long  has  that  loan  fund  been  established? — It  wras  established  in  December, 
1836. 

5.  Is  it  now  as  extensive  as  it  formerly  was  ? — Ho,  it  is  brought  down  to  about  half  the 
extent. 

6.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  diminution  ? — The  cause  was  partly  owing  to  the  change  in 
the  law  from  the  commencement  of  this  year — principally  from  that. 

7.  What  change  in  the  law  ? — The  government  have  decided  that  the  loan  fund  shall 

confine  its  operation  to  five  miles  round  the  town  where  the  office  is.  _ . . . 

8.  Is  that  the  change  which  has  introduced  the  alteration  with  you  ? — It  is  the  principal 
cause. 

9.  Do  you  find  that  among  the  agricultural  classes  the  same  people  constantly  return  to 

you  for  loans  ? — Yes,  constantly ; it  is  those  persons  who  come  most  frequently  for  loans— 
those  who  have  had  loans.  _ . . 

10.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  loans  upon  those  people  ; is  it  beneficial 
or  otherwise  ? — I have  got  a paper,  signed  by  several  small  farmers  who  have  got  loans,  that 
I will  read  to  you — “ We,  the  undersigned,  being  persons  who  have  had  loans  out  of  tie 
Abbeyleix  loan  society,  do  certify  that  the  said  loans  have  enabled  us  to  purchase  cows, 
which  cows  we  now  have,  and  we  have  paid  in  the  amount  borrowed  by  the  milk  and  butter 
of  the  said  cows,  and  found  it  to  he  of  the  greatest  service.”  This  is  signed  by  nine  sm 
farmers  on  Lord  De  Yesci’s  estate. 

11.  Is  it  generally  for  the  purchase  of  cows  that  those  people  get  loans  ? — It  is  not  always, 

it  is  frequently  so.  Those  who  are  carriers  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  horses  to  carry 
goods.  _ 

12.  Do  you  think  that  any  other  class  of  agricultural  borrowers,  except  those  who  borro 

for  the  purchase  of  cows,  have  been  assisted  ? — I have  frequently  asked  them  the  ques  o 
when  they  came  into  the  office,  and  those  persons  have  almost  invariably  told  me  tha 
loan  has  served  them.  . . a 

13.  Have  you  known  many  instances  of  smn.ll  fanners  who  have  discontinued  applyin| 
to  yon  for  a loan,  from  having  got  into  better  circumstances  by  tho  aid  of  the  loans 
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cannot  point  out  any  at  present,  for  I tliink  that  those  who  have  been  served  would  rather 
continue  to  borrow  to  better  their  circumstances  still  more. 

14.  Can  any  individual  who  brings  a proper  security  obtain  a loan  at  the  office,  if  resident 
in  the  district '? — Yes,  if  the  security  is  considered  sufficient. 

15.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a recommendation  besides  that  ? — Yes ; they  are  generally 
recommended  by  some  respectable  person  in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  reside. 

16.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  usual  for  the  persons  borrowing  to  pay  any  thing  to  those 
recommending  them  ? — No,  not  that  I have  yet  heard. 

17.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  it'? — No. 

IS.  Is  a person  obliged  to  bring  a recommendation  by  the  rules  of  the  society '?— Yes,  if 
the  person  is  a stranger ; but  when  he  is  not,  it  is  not  required. 

19.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  their  being  obliged  to  give  any  thing  to  their 
securities  for  then-  attendance  to  execute  the  security  ? — I have  not  for  certain.  I have  not 
heard  any  fact  that  came  under  my  observation.  I could  not  point  out  an  instance,  I 
think,  of  that  kind. 

20.  Do  you  think  much  of  the  money  is  borrowed  to  pay  rent  ? — Yes ; several  have 
owed  rent,  and  acknowledged  it  served  them  for  that  purpose.  I have  frequently  inquired 
of  the  farmers,  and  they  say,  by  that  means  they  have  been  able  to  hold  their  corn  over, 
and  sell  it  on  more  advantageous  terms. 

21.  What  means  have  those  persons  of  paying  the  weekly  instalments  ? — For  instance, 
if  a person  wanted  £6,  that  person  would  come  in  to  us  and  leave  so  much  out  of  that  £6 
as  would  pay  the  instalments  until  he  could  sell  his  corn. 

22.  What  number  of  instalments  have  you  known  left  in  that  way  ? — 1 have  sometimes 
known  half  of  the  money  left ; I have  known  them  pay  for  ten  weeks  in  advance,  and 
sometimes  less — five  or  six,  and  so  on. 

23.  Does  not  that  in  fact  double  the  interest  upon  the  borrower  ? — It  is  never  required. 
I do  not  know  that  it  does,  if  you  take  into  account  the  calculation  that  the  man  is  selling 
his  corn  to  better  advantage. 

24.  Does  it  not  double  the  interest  leaving  the  instalments  for  ten  weeks  ? — It  is  certainly 
advantageous  to  the  loan  fund. 

25.  Are  those  ten  instalments  at  once  transferred  to  the  loan  fund  account  ? — They  go 
into  the  common  fund. 

26.  Available  for  fresh  loans  ? — Yes. 

27.  Are  such  cases  of  frequent  occurrence  ? — No,  not  very  frequent  latterly ; they  were 
formerly  of  more  frequent  occurrence. 

28.  Have  there  been  any  remarks  made  in  your  general  annual  report  upon  that  system  ? — 
We  have  mentioned  to  what  class  of  persons  the  loans  were  lent,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  lent.  The.  secretary  of  the  Loan  Fund  Board  has  been  aware  of  our  taking  in 
prepayments,  and  examined  our  books,  and  has  not  expressed  himself  against  it. 

29.  What  has  been  the  effect  through  the  country  of  your  loan  fund  in  respect  to  local 
usurers ; do  you  tliink  it  has  diminished  their  number  ? — I really  think  it  has. 

30.  What  has  been  the  disposal  you  have  made  of  the  profits  of  the  loan  fund  ? — A 
considerable  sum  has  been  expended  on  buildings. 

31.  Of  what  kind? — There  have  been  about  twenty  cottages  built  at  the  rere  of  the 
town,  and  those  are  let  to  labourers,  and  an  infirmary  has  been  built  also  ; and  there  has 
been  money  given  to  the  poor  to  buy  meal  and  provisions  during  dear  seasons. 

32.  What  is  done  with  the  rent  of  those  cottages  ? — I really  cannot  tell  what  has  been 
done  with  the  rent ; 1 know  nothing  of  them  since  the  cottages  were  built. 

33.  Do  you  know  to  whom  the  rents  of  those  cottages  are  paid '? — To  Dr.  Boxwell,  the 
principal  loan  fund  manager. 

34.  Do  the  rents  of  those  cottages  ever  appear  in  your  account  as  part  of  the  funds  of 
the  loan  fund  ? — They  appeared  one  season,  I think,  in  one  year’s  account. 

35.  Who  exercises  the  control  as  the  landlord  over  those  cottages  as  regards  the  regu- 
lating who  shall  be  tenants,  and  so  forth  ? — Dr.  Boxwell  is  the  principal  person  who  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  tenants ; the  property  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 

36.  Who  are  the  trustees  ? — The  trustees  of  the  loan  fund,  I believe. 

37.  Is  the  Protestant  clergyman  of  the  parish  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  loan  fund  ? — 
Yes. 

38.  Has  the  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish  any  thing  to  do  with  it  ? — No,  he  has  not. 
Air.  Vesey  is  one  of  the  trustees. 

39.  Is  there  any  distinction  made  in  the  letting  of  those  houses  as  to  the  religion  of  the 
parties  ? — No,  no  distinction  ; the  houses  are  tenanted  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants. 

40.  Is  Dr.  Boxwell  at  home  ? — No,  he  is  in  bad  health,  and  he  is  not  at  home. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


2nd  Ocloler,  1844. 

870. 

Mr.  Robert  Dobbs. 


See  Dr.  Boxwell's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  JVo.154, 


Edmond  Lombard  Swan,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  871. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Abbeyleix.  E‘  Swan* 

2.  You  are  agent  to  Lord  De  Yesci  ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  district  with  which  I am 
best  acquainted  in  the  Queen’s  county  is  principally  confined  to  my  Lord  De  Yesci’s  estates, 
which  include  nearly  14,000  statute  acres.  The  soil  is  light,  and  chiefly  under  tillage, 
which  I consider  superior  to  most,  and  not  inferior  to  any  district  I know.  Animal  manure 
is  most  generally  used,  A farming  society  has  been  established  within  the  last  year,  which 
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has  excited  considerable  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  is  expected  to  effect  much 
good,  by  promoting  the  advancement  of  husbandry  and  agricultuic  in  all  its  branches;  the 
society  being  only  in  its  infancy,  the  effects  towards  improvement  are  not  very  apparent. 

4.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ’—The 
average  size  of  the  fauns  in  this  neighbourhood  is  under  thirty  statute  acres;  and  as  they 
are  mostly  under  a rotation  of  crops,  the  demand  for  labour  at  particular  periods  is  eonsi- 

5.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ’—The  manner  of  fixing  rent  on  his  lordship’s 
estate  is  by  valuation,  and  the  person  selected  usually  belongs  to  the  farming  class.  The 
rents  rate  from  15s.  to  30s.  per  acre,  and  in  some  instances  town-parks  bring  £2  per  acre, 
which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  poor  law  valuation.  The  rents  arc  payable  six  mouths 
after  they  become  due,  but  generally  are  not  discharged  for  nine  months  or  more.  In  all 
cases  payments  are  made  in  cash,  and  receipts  given  to  a particular  galo,  where  practicable. 
When  a tenant  becomes  a defaulter  for  upwards  of  two  years’  rent,  an  ejectment  is  brought, 
but  this  is  a rare  occurrence,  as  tenants  can  generally  assign  a cause  for  their  being  in 
an-ear,  such  as  family  sickness,  loss  of  cattle,  a failure  of  crops,  which  being  satisfactorily 
proved,  his  lordship  makes  an  allowance,  and  thus  old  arrears  seldom  appear  against  the 
tenant. 

6.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  ’—There  are"  a good  number  of  middlemen,  but  they  are  gradually 
falling  off. 

7.  "What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  ? — Mostly  very  poor. 

8.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — The  tenure  is  generally  at  Trill, 
although  twenty-one  years’  leases  may  be  had  ; and  I do  not  consider  it  in  the  least  affects 
the  improvement  of  the  farms,  whether  the  tenant  holds  under  his  lordship  at  will  or  by 
lease. 

9.  When  you  say  that  leases  may  he  had,  do  I understand  you  that  any  tenant  may  have 
a lease  upon  applying  for  it,  and  paying  the  cost  ? — Yes,  for  twenty-one  years. 

10.  Is  that  equally  attainable  by  every  tenant  upon  the  property,  or  is  there  any  distinc- 
tion made  as  to  the  granting  of  leases? — There  was,  but  they  have  not  been  asking  for 
any.  There  was  a time  when  there  was  a political  excitement  in  the  county,  and  we  did 
not  grant  leases. 

1 1.  Was  it  determined  according  to  the  religion  of  the  parties? — Yes;  leases  were  not 
granted  to  Roman  Catholics. 

12.  Has  there  been  any  application  to  you  recently  for  leases  ? — No. 

13.  Have  any  leases  been  recently  given  to  Roman  Catholics  in  the  district  ?— No ; nor 
to  Protestants. 

14.  Is  the  custom  of  not  granting  leases  general  in  the  district? — I do  not  know;  I 
cannot  say.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  properties  round  about.  I believe  in  general  in 
the  county  there  was  pretty  much  the  same  feeling  with  the  gentry,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  to  have  leases  to  quality  them  for  the  register. 

15.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  to  Lord  De  Vcsci  ? — Nearly  twenty  years. 

16.  About  what  time  did  the  feeling  in  reference  to  leases  commence  ?— After  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

1 7.  What  Wits  tho  cause,  do  you  conceive,  for  that  feeling  ? — The  persecution  which 
always  ensued,  from  the  Roman  Catholic  voting  for  his  landlord,  or  according  to  his  lord- 
ship's wishes.  Lord  De  Yesci  said  he  would  not  place  his  Roman  Catholic  tenants  in  that 


position. 

18.  Had  the  Roman  Catholic  tenants  at  that  period  voted  with  their  landlords,  or  upon 
the  contrary  side  ? — They  had  voted  with  them. 

19.  It  was  not  from  any  fear  that  the  franchise  would  be  exercised  against  the  land- 
lord?— Yes;  it  was  equally  to  protect  tho  landlord  as  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  against  the  landlord. 

20.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected  ? — Permanent  improvements,  such 
as  buildings  or  draining,  where  approved  of  by  his  lordship,  are  done  at  the  joint  expense 
of  Ins  lordship  and  the  tenant. 

21.  In  what  proportion  ? — His  lordship,  in  buildings,  generally  provides  timber  and 
slates,  if  they  are  building  them  of  stone  and  permanent  masonry,  and  the  tenant  does  the 
rest.  Then  in  draining — what  his  lordship  has  done  is,  he  has  been  at  tbe  sole  expense. 

22.  Has  he  charged  any  per  centage  or  any  additional  rent  on  account  of  any  expendi- 
ture in  draining  ? — No,  none  whatever. 

23.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Tenants,  on 
obtaining  his  lordship’s  permission  (which  I have  never  known  to  be  refused),  can  sell 
their  good-will,  and  the  out-going  tenant  receives  the  purchase-money,  winch  varies  from 
one  to  four  years’  rent.  The  tenure  seldom  affects  the  sale. 

24.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  upon  the  property  with  which  you  are 
connected?— Yes,  and  subletting  in  some  instances  has  been  carried  onto  a ruinous  extent, 
contrary  to  Iris  lordship’s  wishes,  by  tenants  holding  under  olcl  leases,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  well-known  benevolence  of  his  lordship,  and  the  consequent  high  value  se 
upon  being  found  on  the  land  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  have  realised  large  profit  rents 
by  subdividing  their  farms ; to  prevent  which,  when  a case  of  the  kind  comes  to  m) 
knowledge,  I cause  the  intruder  to  he  noticed,  that  he  will  have  no  claim  on  his  lorasmp 
at  the  fall  of  the  lease ; and  to  consolidate  such  farms,  liis  lordship  either-  sends  t 
occupier  to  America,  or  provides  him  with  the  means  of  procuring  another  residence. 
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25.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
aettinf  richer  ? — I consider  all  farmers  have  for  the  last  five  years  been  infringing  on  their 
capitaf,  owing  to  the  failure  of  their  crops.  In  proof  of  this,  I beg  to  mention  that  the 
amount  due  to  depositors  in  the  Abbcyleix  Savings’  Bank,  at  November,  1838,  amounted 
to  £U3,429,  and  to  November,  1843,  tko  amount  was  £15,352,  showing  a deficiency  in 
the  five  years  of  £1,077. 

26.  What  is  the  chief  class  of  depositors  in  the  savings’  bank  ? — Chiefly  farmers. 

27.  May  not  that  difference  have  arisen  from  their  having  withdrawn  a portion  of  their 
money  to  invest  either  in  the  loan  funds  or  in  some  other  way? — Some  of  the  deficiency 
can  be  accounted  for  in  that  way.  I know  some  instances  of  farmers  drawing  the  money 
for  the  purpose  of  investment. 

28.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  management  of  the  loan  fund? — No,  I am  not. 

29.  What  are  the  usual  wages  given  to  labourers  ? — The  usual  wages  given  to  labourers 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  8 d.  per  day  in  winter,  and  lOd.  in  summer,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  employment  in  winter. 

30.  Are  those  the  wages  without  food? — Yes,  without  food. 

31.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ? — This  district  has  never,  to  my  recollection, 
been  subject  to  any  agrarian  outrage. 

32.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — No,  I have  none. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Kilkenny,  Friday,  4tii  October,  1844. 
Mr.  William  Phelan,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ballyragget,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer  and  agent. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy? — I am  tenant  to  300  Irish  acres  of  land. 

4.  To  what  extent  are  your  agencies  ? — To  the  amount  of  about  £8,000  a year. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted  ? — The  part  I am 
best  acquainted  with  is  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  part  of  the  Queen’s  county 
adjoining. 

6.  Is  that  generally  hold  in  large  or  in  small  farms  ?— They  are  held  in  various  extents ; 
some  very  small,  and  some  larger  than  they  ought  to  be  probably.  Some  are  held  very 
large;  some  as  large  as  700  Irish  acres— for  instance,  Lord  Yaux  has  a tenant  for  740 
acres  in  one  farm. 


7.  Do  you  speak  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  generally  ? — Yes.  _ 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — I think  it  is  improving. 

9.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  the  manner  of  cultivation,  and  in  the  improvement 
of  fences,  and  also  with  regard  to  residences.  The  houses  ot  the  small  farms  are 
improving. 

10.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Generally  stable  manure  used  to  be 
used,  and  lime  very  extensively  in  one  part  of  the  county  ; now  they  are  beginning  to 
use  artificial  manures,  such  as  guano,  and  bone-dust,  and  the  combings  of  malt,  and  such 
tilings,  as  far  as  they  can  procure  them. 

11.  Have  you  any  fanning  society  or  agricultural  school  in  the  district? — Yes,  we  have 
a fanning  society  established  in  Ballyragget ; it  is  called  the  Galmoy  Farming  Society 
that  is  the  name  of  it. 

12.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  it?— It  has  worked  well  for  three  or  four  years.  I 
apprehend  it  is  now  declining.  There  has  been  a failure  at  the  last  meeting,  which  I 
am  afraid  will  prove  very  injurious. 

13.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — I think  it  is  more  agricultural.  It 
is  not  very  extensive  in  grazing  farms. 

14.  Are  they  increasing  or  otherwise? — I do  not  think  that  the  grazing  farms  are 
increasing. 

15.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — No,  I do  not  think 
there  are. 

16.  In  what  manner  in  this  district  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — Acreable  generally. 

17.  Is  it  by  valuation  or  proposal  ? — It  has  become  latterly  more  by  valuation  ; here- 
tofore it  was  by  proposal — it  was  put  up  to  auction,  I may  say,  before  the  proposals  were 
taken  in : but  latterly  a better  system  has  been  adopted,  that  of  valuing. 

18.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value? — I think  the  valuation  is  generally 

made  by  the  agent.  In  any  cases  I have  known  any  thing  about  it,  it  is  the  agent  that 
generally  values.  I know  nothing  to  the  contrary ; but  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ormonde, 
he  had  Mr.  Wright,  from  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  re-valued  all  his  property  twenty 
years  ago ; and  he  gave  the  benefit  of  this  valuation  to  all  the  tenants.  And  the  present 
Marquess  has  made  a considerable  abatement  upon  that  valuation  since,  upon  all  the 
rest  of  the  properties  I know,  it  has  been  valued  by  the  agents  who  have  the  management 
of  the  properties.  _ 

19.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district? — In  the  locahty  where 
I live,  it  is  considered  a very  good  quality  of  laud.  The  average  rent  is  from  30s.  to 
35s.  the  Irish  acre. 
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20.  What  quantity  of  wheat  do  you  suppose  average  land  of  that  price  would  yield?— 

I should  think  that  the  average  is  from  seven  to  ten  barrels  per  acre.  If  it  is  under  that 
it  is  considered  not  an  average  crop  ; if  it  is  up  to  ten,  it  is  above  the  average. 

21.  Of  oats?— The  average  of  oats  maybe  taken  at  from  twelve  to  fourteen  barrels 

^ffVf  potatoes?— It  is  considered  a very  fair  average  if  there  are  100  barrels  per  acre, 
of  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel. 

23.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— I am 
not  able  to  give  you  any  thing  like  a clear  answer  to  the  question.  I am  quite  aware  that 
the  poor  law  valuation  was  made  not  very  correctly,  inasmuch  as  a great  deal  depended 
upon  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  lands  were  valued.  I am  quite  aware  that  in  tins 
union  one  portion  of  it  was  valued  in  the  winter  season  of  the  year,  and  the  valuation  is 
much  lower  than  what  was  valued  in  the  summer  season  following.  It  is  not  a very  exact 
average. 

24.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom- to  demand  it? — If  one  half- 
year’s  rent  is  paid  before  the  other  is  due,  it  is  considered  very  good  payment.  There  is 
generally  six  months,  and  very  frequently  more  time  given. 

25.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bills  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants?— 

I am  not  aware  of  any  such  system ; it  is  generally  in  cash. 

26.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers?— I am 
afraid  it  has  become  too  much  the  case  latterly  that  they  are  depending  upon  the 
loan  funds  and  usurers.  It  is  within  the  last  two  years  it  has  become  the  practice,  and 
is  among  the  small  formers — those  holding  from  one  to  twenty  acres.  Those  who  hold 
over  twenty  acres  do  not  resort  to  those  places  generally. 

27.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  the  system  of  resorting  to  the  loan  funds?— I 
think  it  is  most  destructive ; it  is  the  surest  way  of  destroying  their  means.  I am 
frequently  told  when  they  come  to  pay  the  rent  they  have  obtained  part  of  it  from  the 
loan  fund,  and  I invariably  find  that  those  parties  are  growing  more  limited  in  then-  means. 

28.  What  are  the  means  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— 
Sometimes  by  distress,  and  at  other  times  by  civil  bill  ejectment,  when  the  rent  does  not 
amount  to  £50  a year. 

29.  Which  is  the  most  usual  ? — It  is  more  usual  latterly  to  have  recourse  to  civil  bill 
ejectment. 

30.  What  is  the  cost  of  distraining  a tenant  ?— In  some  places  they  charge  for  each 
bailiff  who  goes  out  2s.  6 d.,  and  then  there  are  poundage  fees.  I do  not  know  what  it  is  if 
the  cattle  are  put  into  the  pound. 

3 1 . Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ?— As 
the  fact  may  be ; if  it  is  a broken  payment,  it  is  on  account ; if  it  is  paid  up  to  a certain 
day,  the  receipt  is  in  full. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  in  the  district  ? — I think  there  are  a good  many  middlemen,  but  they 
generally  hold  under  the  proprietors.  In  every  case  where  the  leases  have  terminated 
for  the  last  twenty  years  the  proprietors  have  dealt  with  the  occupiers.  The  middlemen 
are  gradually  cast  off. 

33.  Under  which  class  are  the  tenants  most  comfortable  ? — Evidently  under  the  pro- 
prietors. 

34.  Are  there  many  proprietors  in  your  neighbourhood  under  the  courts  ? — Not  many ; 
there  are  some. 

35.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  under  them  ? — I think  generally  very  good. 

36.  Is  there  any  thing  particular  in  the  management  under  the  courts  that  yon  think 
advantageous  to  the  tenantry  ? — I do  not  know  that  the  management  is  different.  I am  not 
aware  of  it.  I am  receiver  under  the  courts  myself,  and  I manage  precisely  as  I do  where 
I am  agent  to  the  proprietor. 

37.  To  what  cause  do  you  attribute  it  that  the  tenants  under  the  courts  are  more 
comfortable  in  general  ? — I do  not  say  they  are  more  comfortable,  hut  they  are  equally 
comfortable.  If  the  tenantry  under  the  courts  feel  that  the  rents  are  too  high,  they  gener- 
ally make  an  application  to  the  Chancellor,  and  if  they  show  good  grounds  tor  the  applica- 
tion it  is  redressed  at  once. 

38.  Do  you  find  greater  facilities  in  getting  reductions  under  the  courts  than  where  you 
manage  for  individuals  ? — Yes,  I think  I do. 

39.  Was  that  property  under  the  courts  to  which  you  allude  a property  placed  there 
at  the  suit  of  creditors  or  the  property  of  a minor? — It  was  a property  at  the  srntoi 
creditors. 

40.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year  or  on  lease  ? — Latterly  more  leases 

have  terminated  and  new  lettings  been  made.  There  are  very  few  leases  granted.  I tbfok 
since  political  feeling  got  so  high,  there  has  been  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 
tors not  to  grant  leases — a great  many  of  the  proprietors.  q 

41.  Is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  at  their  present  rents.— 
In  any  thing  I am  acquainted  with  there  is  no  very  great  anxiety ; but  they  would  feel  them- 
selves more  secure  if  they  had  leases.  For  instance,  if  any  tiring  occurred  that  the  beau 
of  a family  died,  he  could  not  make  a provision  for  his  family  unless  he  had  an  interesting  • 

42.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the  condition  oi  t e 
tenants  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think  if  they  had  a more  certain  tenure 
their  improvements  would  he  better, 
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43.  Practically  do  you  see  that  those  who  hold  by  an  uncertain  tenure  do  less  in  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  than  others  ? — I think  so. 

44.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  ; by  the  tenant  or  land- 
lord?— In  some  instances  the  landlords  hear  their  portion  of  the  expenses;  in  others. the 
tenants  have  to  do  all. 

45.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  pursued  upon  any  of  the  estates  where  the  landlord 
hears  a portion  of  the  expenses  ? — I am. 

46.  Will  you  state  what  the  system  is? — Allowing  for  all  permanent  improvements 
made,  such  as  building  the  houses,  the  landlord  gives  timber  and  slates  ; and  for  draining 
and  for  liming,  he  pays  3d.  a perch  for  draining ; and  they  are  allowed  also  for  the  liming 
on  Lord  Ormonde’s  estate.  If  we  had  our  proprietors  all  Lord  Ormondes,  we  should  have 
the  country  very  prosperous.  There  are  several  other  proprietors  who  make  allowances  ; 
but  as  far  as  I am  aware,  Lord  Ormonde’s  tenants  are  allowed  for  draining  and  liming, 
and  those  things. 

47.  Are  similar  allowances,  within  your  knowledge,  made  by  other  proprietors  ? — Yes. 
There  is  a gentleman  living  on  the  borders  of  Queen’s  county  who  gives  allowances  to 
those  inclined  to  improve. 

48.  What  are  the  allowances  made  by  the  other  proprietors  to  whom  you  allude  ? — I 
am  not  acquainted  with  a great  many  who  make  those  allowances. 

49.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all  in  the  district  ? — That  is  the 
very  last  resort  of  the  tenant,  to  sell  away.  If  he  can  at  all,  he  will  stick  to  his  holding. 
It  is  not  very  prevalent. 

50.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I do  not  think 
it  has  prevailed  much  in  it.  Land  proprietors  arc  very  much  disposed  to  continue  the 
occupying  tenants.  If  the  leases  fall  out  here,  they  are  not  disposed  to  remove  them. 

51.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Yes,  it  does  partially. 

52.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — In  some  cases  it  is  objected  to  very  strongly. 

53.  What  steps  do  they  take  to  prevent  it  ? — If  they  have  the  power — if  it  be  a tenant 
from  year  to  year — they  will  put  him  out  by  notice  to  quit. 

54.  In  the  case  of  a new  letting  of  land  held  by  a middleman,  what  is  the  course 
usually  adopted  with  the  occupying  tenants  ? — I-Ie  generally  lets  to  the  occupying  tenants ; 
he  gets  rid  of  the  middleman  generally.  I have  known  no  instance  of  a middleman  being 
retained,  but  one,  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  this  neighbourhood. 

55.  In  that  case  what  was  done  with  the  occupying  tenants? — The  middleman  dealt 
with  them  all  again,  but  with  a considerable  profit  to  himself. 

56.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the  large  fanners  are 
getting  richer  ? — I do  not ; I am  sorry  to  say  I think  they  are  getting  poorer. 

57.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — I think  very  bad. 

58.  Are  they  improving,  in  your  opinion  ? — I think  they  are  grouting  worse. 

59.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — The.  usual  rate  of  wages  is  Sd.  a day  without  diet. 

60.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  cottages,  and  the  con-acre  for  potatoes  ? — The 
cottage  of  the  labouring  man  is  generally,  in  the  out-districts,  given  by  the  farmer  to  him 
with  a small  bit  of  land  attached  to  it — about  half  an  acre ; and  they  charge  him,  very 
likely,  for  it  40.v.  The  charges  are  very  different.  Then,  in  small  villages  and  towns,  they 
charge  for  their  cabin  from  30s.  to  40s.  a year  to  the  labomers.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  con-acre  which  those  poor  creatures  sow,  they  are  charged  from  £8  to  £10  an  acre, 
and  they  will  have  to  cultivate  it  themselves.  It  is  especially  high  upon  them. 

61.  Can  employment  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  wages  you  have  mentioned? — It  is  very 
uncertain.  They  are  a great  portion  of  the  year  without  employment,  particularly  in  the 
most  distressing  season  of  the  year,  in  the  summer  season,  when  provision  is  dear  and 
scarce. 

62.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No ; we  are  remarkably 
fortunate  in  that  way. 

63.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  enteiting  upon  farms  ? — Generally  in  March  and  May. 
The  gale  days  are  the  25th  of  March,  and  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  29th  of  September. 

64.  How  do  you  account  for  people  generally  entering  upon  their  farms  at  those 
seasons  ? — Those  being  the  gale  days,  the  leases  are  made  upon  those  days. 

65.  How  do  you  account  for  their  entering  upon  their  forms  in  the  spring  season — 
March?— -The  leases  terminating  the  25th  of  March,  the  out-going  tenant  generally  puts 
as  much  into  it  as  he  can  previous  to  the  termination  of  his  tenure,  and  then  he  is  entitled 
to  a certain  portion  of  his  crop  from  the  in-coming  tenant. 

66.  What  proportion  in  tins  county  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ?— It  varies 
constantly.  It  will  sometimes  be  twice  the  amount  it  has  been  the  time  before,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  work  done.  It  does  not  bear  any  proportion  to  the  rent  at  all.  It  is 
not  by  the  rent  it  is  regulated. 

67.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  any  townland  made  public? — The  barony 
constable  sends  out  his  warrant  to  the  different  localities,  to  each  townland,  stating  how 
much  the  tax  is,  and  that  he  will  attend  on  a certain  day  afterwards  to  receive  it. 

68.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  the 
tenant  is  paying  his  rent. 

69.  Is  it  on  the  first  payment  of  rent  afterwards  ? — In  every  case  I am  acquainted  with 
he  poor  rate  is  allowed  immediately  after  the  tenant  has  paid  it,  though  he  may  be  paying 
^ gale  of  rent  due  throe  years  before.  In  every  instance  I know  of  it  is  allowed  all  at  once, 
it  is  not  half-yearly. 
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70.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  through  the  district  of  it  not  being  allowed  in  cases 
where  the  parties  were  in  arrear  ? — No,  I have  not  heard  of  it. 

71.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  or  other 
burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — I do  not  know  any  thing 
that  I could  suggest.  I think  a matter  that  regards  both  landlord  and  tenant  is  the  great 
dissimilarity  of  the  weights  applicable  to  the  produce  of  the  land.  For  instance,  in  the 
town  of  Kilkenny  the  butter  buyers  have  four  pounds  allowed  each  firkin  weighing  three 
quarters  of  a cwt.,  and  lOcZ.  for  the  charges,  whereas  in  Waterford  they  take  two  pounds 
the  firkin,  and  but  2 \d.  for  charges.  Now  there  is  another  thing,  there  is  a difference  in 
the  weighing  of  the  coni— they  will  weigh  it  standing  beam  and  take  beamage  ; in  other 
cases  they  will  have  the  scales  to  go  up  and  down,  and  they  must  have  the  scales  go  to 
the  ground.  By  this  method  they  absolutely  cheat  the  farmers  amazingly.  The  landlord 
is  as  much  concerned  in  it  as  the  tenant,  and  I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a great  good 
if  every  thing  was  sold  standing  beam  and  no  beamage  allowed. 

72.  Is  there  any  public  crane  here,  and  what  aro  the  charges  at  it? — There  is  a public 
crane  in  the  Tholsel.  I do  not  know  what  the  charges  arc. 

73.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — No,  I have  not. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

Barnaby  Scott,  juu.,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  the  city  of  Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A solicitor. 

3.  In  what  courts  in  general  do  you  practice  here? — My  practice  here  is  in  the  sessions 
courts,  but  not  confined  to  that  entirely. 

4.  In  such  practice  have  you  been  engaged  by  any  of  the  tenantry  of  Mr.  Richard  Shee, 
of  Blackwell  Lodge,  near  Bennett’s  Bridge  ? — 1 have,  very  often. 

5.  What  has  been  the  nature  of  the  cases  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  ? — Princi- 
pally in  defending  ejectments,  or  in  replevin  cases  upon  distresses  for  rent. 

6.  Have  those  proceedings  been  within  any  recent  period  ? — They  have  been  going  on 
for  the  last  four  year's. 

7.  Were  those  ejectments  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  or  on  title? — The  first,  indeed 
the  principal,  ejectments  were  against  Patrick  Ring.  The  first  ejectment  was  brought  upon 
notice  to  quit  for  want  of  title,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  Ring  had  a lease,  which 
was  proved ; and  then  all  the  subsequent  ejectments  were  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

8.  When  was  the  first  ejectment  brought? — I should  think  about  three  years  ago. 

9.  In  the  cases  of  the  ejectments  brought  against  Ring  for  non-payment  of  rent,  did  it 
appear  that  any  large  arrear  of  rent  was  due  ? — It  appeared  in  the  case,  of  Ring  that  lie 
had  allowed  two  or  tlu-oe  years  to  accumulate,  during  all  which  time  he  had  been  under 
the  pressure  of  distresses  and  various  proceedings,  under  which  his  manure  and  crops  were 
distrained  and  taken  from  him. 

10.  Proceedings  to  recover  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

11.  Did  it  appear  that  there  was  any  arrear  when  the  first  ejectment  was  brought?— 
Upon  the  death  of  John  Shee,  from  whom  his  brother  inherited  the  estate,  Ring  did  not 
owe  more  than  the  running  gale. 

12.  Was  it  soon  after  that  occurrence  that  the  firRt  ejectment  was  brought? — Very  soon 
after. 

13.  Then  I am  to  understand  that  the  first  proceeding  brought  by  the  landlord  was  not 
in  consequence  of  any  extraordinary  arrear  owed  by  the  tenant  ? — By  no  means. 

14.  Did  any  replevin  cases  arise  out  of  the  distresses  upon  Ring’s  property  ?— Many ; in 
every  case  almost. 

15.  Did  it  appear  in  the  case  of  those  replevins  that  the  distresses  had  been  legally 
made? — No ; it  appeared  in  some  of  the  cases  that  the  distress  was  made  on  the  day  the 
rent  became  due,  which  was  held  to  be  an  illegal  distress. 

16.  Were  there  any  distresses  levied  previous  to  the  day  on  which  the  rent  was  due.— 
Yes,  the  distresses  were  made,  but  it  was  more  by  mistake  than  design,  from  mistaJong 
May  and  November  for  March  and  September.  I believe  it  was  by  mistake. 

1 7 . Did  the  mistake  occur  more  than  once  ? — I am  not  aware  that  it  did ; I recollect  e 

occurrence  once.  • ' ’’i 

18.  You  are  not  aware  whether  the  landlord,  after  that  mistake  had  been  corrected  by 
the  decision  of  the  court,  continued  to  act  in  that  manner  ? — I am  not  aware  that  be  dML 

19.  Did  it  appear  in  those  cases  that  a distress  was  made  for  a large  arrear  of  rent. 
No ; but  particularly  in  the  case  of  Ring,  there  was  one  continual  warfare  between  him  an ^ 
Mr.  Shee.  He  was  unable  to  pay  any  rent,  or  did  not  pay  any,  and  two  or  three  yea^ 
accumulated,  and  each  distress  became  heavier ; but  in  the  generality  of  cases  it  eti  ® 
appear  that  there  was  more  than  half  a year’s  rent  due,  and  the  distress  was  generally  tn 
day  after  the  rent  became  due. 

20.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether,  pending  those  ejectments  and  distress^ 

Rmg  and  his  landlord  had  other  lawsuits  ?— Pending  those  ejectments,  I do  not  tbuiX  nmg 
had  any  other  lawsuit ; others  of  the  tenants  had.  . --a 

21.  Did  Ring  come  into  collision  with  his  landlord  in  any  other  cases  besides  the  _ 
cases  you  remember  ?— Ring  was  suspected,  but  there  was  no  proof  to  mauitain. 
suspicion,  of  being  concerned  in  a conspiracy  to  shoot  Mi-.  Shee,  and  was  imprisoned  to  > 
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but  it  appeared  that  the  persons  who  did  perpetrate  the  act  were  brought  to  justice,  and  ith  October,  1844. 
Rinff  upon  the  trial  was  not  implicated.  

22.  From  your  experience  of  the  proceedings  usually  taken  in  tins  county  to  recover  „ 8^3. 

rent,  either  by  notice  of  ejectment  or  by  distress,  do  you  consider  that  the  conduct  of  the  B‘  Scott’ J,m”  es<1' 
landlord,  in  the  case  wTe  are  speaking  of,  was  unusual,  or  marked  with  extraordinary 

rigour  ? — It  was  marked  with  a good  deal  of  unusual  rigour ; and  of  tho  proprietors  he  is 
the  only  bad  landlord  in  the  county,  or  who  treats  his  tenants  with  severity. 

23.  Is  a running  gale  in  point  of  fact  usually  allowed  upon  the  estates  in  the  county  ? — 

Yes,  invariably,  as  far  as  my  experience  lias  gono. 

24.  Among  the  distresses  made  at  the  suit  of  the  landlord  in  this  case,  were  there  any 
distresses  on  growing  crops  ? — Many. 

25.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  mode  of  distress ; do  }’OU  consider  it  more  vexatious 
in  its  operation  than  a distress  upon  goods  generally? — If  I am  asked  my  opinion  of  the 
seizure  of  growing  crops,  I should  say  it  is  a great  grievance,  and  works  a great  deal  of  ill- 
will,  and  a great  sacrifice  of  property.  I have  known  an  instance  where  Mr.  Shee,  in 
controversy  with  his  tenants,  has  seized,  in  my  opinion  illegally,  the  scythe  with  which  the 
corn  was  being  cut,  to  prevent  the  crop  being  cut,  and  then  a day  or  two  afterwards  to 
seize  the  crop  when  it  was  too  ripe  and  of  less  value.  My  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a very 
oppressive  mode,  and  injurious  to  the  landlord  himself. 

26.  Did  the  fact  which  you  have  stated  of  the  seizure  of  the  scythe  come  out  in  evidence 
in  any  of  the  proceedings  relating  to  the  property  of  Mr.  Shee  ? — There  were  a great 
number  of  his  caBOS,  and  I cannot  say  whether  it  came  out  in  court.  My  impression  is, 
that  it  appeared  in  one  of  the  replevins  which  was  tried. 

27.  Is  the  actual  distraining  of  farming  implements  common  in  this  country? — No,  by 
no  means. 

28.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  tenant,  lling,  previous  to  these  proceedings  ? — I did 
know  him. 

29.  Was  he,  previous  to  these  proceedings  commencing,  considered  a solvent  tenant,  or 
otherwise  ? — I had  not  the  best  opinion  of  King,  but  I was  law  agent,  with  my  father,  for 
Mr.  John  Shee,  the  owner  of  the  estate,  and  brother  of  Richard  Shee,  for  some  years,  and 
while  wo  were  so  concerned  wo  never  had  occasion  to  proceed  against  Ring ; but  I do  not 
think  he  is  a fair  sample  of  what  tenants  are  or  ought  to  he. 

30.  Was  he  considered  a tenant  well  able  to  pay  his  rent — a solvent  tenant? — I may 
mention  this  circumstance  : Ring's  mother  was,  I believe,  an  old  follower  of  the  family  of 
John  Slice,  and  I believe  nursed  some  of  the  family.  Whether  upon  that  account  he  got 
any  peculiar  indulgence  I do  not  know,  but  Ring  continued  to  pay  his  rent.  He  was  not 
a very  comfortable  farmer,  but,  he  continued  to  pay  his  rent. 

31.  Were  you  engaged  for  Ring  when  ho  was  prosecuted  for  having  forcibly  taken  pota- 
toes which  were  distrained? — Yes,  I was. 

32.  And  when  ho  was  besieged  in  his  house  ? — Yes. 

33.  Did  any  of  tho  facts  connected  with  tho  scizuro  and  his  being  so  confined  in  his  house 
appear  in  evidence  upon  any  of  the  proceedings  arising  out  of  that  trial  ? — I am  not  aware 
that  they  did.  The  assistant  barrister  before  whom  the  case  was  tried  endeavoured  to 
keep  as  clear  of  any  thing  but  the  facts  immediately  connected  with  the  matter  as  possible. 

34.  Can  you  say  whether  his  family  wore  confined  in  the  house  until  they  were  almost  in 
a state  of  starvation? — I did  not  see  thorn ; but  I believe,  from  all  I know  of  tho  case,  that 
that  was  the  fact. 

35.  Was  that  tho  impression  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes ; it  is  notorious  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I went  upon  an  occasion  shortly  after  this  to  see  Ring’s  house.  I saw  his 
mother,  and  they  appeared  to  me  in  a most  abject  state  of  poverty.  I never  saw  any  thing 
equal  to  it. 

36.  What  has  been  the  result  of  these  proceedings ; lias  Ring  been  ejected  ? — Yes,  he 
has.  It  is  but  right  to  say,  as  there  have  been  a great  many  ejectments  brought  by  Mr. 

Shee,  that  many  of  those  were  defeated  upon  technical  objections  in  point  of  law.  At  one 
time  he  failed  to  prove  the  notice  as  required,  and  other  objections  of  that  kind.  Many  of 
the  ejectments  have  failed  upon  matters  of  form.  I have  known  Ring  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  to  be  unable  to  go  out  of  his  house,  except  on  Sundays,  fearing  arrest  from  Mr. 

Shee  for  law  proceedings  of  some  kind.  I have  also  known  him  to  be  in  jail  for  a very  small 
sum,  which  I assisted  to  pay. 

37.  What  was  the  amount  in  that  case  ? — I think  I paid  it  all  myself.  I think  it  was 
£l  5s.  or  £l  4s. 

38.  Do  you  know  how  that  sum  was  incurred  ? — It  was  for  the  cost  of  some  law  proceed- 
ings which  had  failed  ; but  I could  refresh  my  memory  upon  that,  and  let  you  know  the 
precise  date  of  it. 

39.  Was  it  the  practice  upon  that  estate  in  making  a distress  for  rent  to  seize  what  was 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demand,  if  sufficient  was  found  upon  the  premises  in  the  first  instance, 
or  were  several  distresses  made?— The  general  practice  was  to  seize  what  was  sufficient  for 
the  present,  and  there  was  a series  of  distresses  kept  up  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other.  There  were  many  other  tenants  of  Mr.  Shee  who  have  been  very  hardly  dealt  with. 

40.  You  have  alluded  to  frequent  distresses;  have  you  known  many  cases  of  frequent 
distresses  for  the  same  rent  ? — Upon  Ring  I have.  I now  hold  in  my  hand  all  the  original 
documents  connected  with  the  cases  between  Mr.  Shee  and  Ring.  The  first  is  an  eject- 
ment, dated  the  12th  of  October,  1841,  upon  non-title  against  Patrick  Ring,  junior,  on 
notice  to  quit.  That  ejectment  was  dismissed.  Upon  that  occasion,  I believe,  wo  proved 
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the  existence  of  a lease  made  by  Mr.  Shoe’s  brother ; yet.  I find  that  the  defence  made 
which  I have  taken  down  upon  the  back  of  this  paper,  was  that  the  gale  days  were  May 
and  November,  not  March  and  September.  I do  not  know  that  we  proved  our  lease  upon 
that  occasion — there  is  no  rent  claimed  upon  that.  1 find  another  ejectment,  which  is 
upon  rent  in  arrear,  so  that  wc  must  have  proved  our  lease  before  that.  The  second  eject- 
ment is  January,  . 1842,  and  between  those  two  ejectments  there  wero  the  following  pro- 
ceedings— the  distress  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  the  process  of  replevin  is  dated  the 
5th  of  April,  1841.  Distraint  was  made  of  a heap  of  dung,  a marc  and  tackling,  a cart 
and  tackling,  a looking-glass,  two  tables,  and  some  other  small  articles  of  household  furni- 
ture, a settle-bed,  and  dresser,  for  the  sum  of  £12  1 2.v.  J have  the  notice  of  sale  of  that 
distress.  The  replevin  was  tried  in  court,  and  it  was  tried  by  a jury,  at  the  desire  of  the 
assistant  barrister,  and  there  was  a finding  for  the  plaintiff,  “ No  rent  due  at  the  time  of 
the  distress  until  the  1st  of  May  following.”  The  13th  of  March  was  the  time  of  the  distress 
so  that  at  that  time  his  rent  was  clear ; it  was  to  have  been  tried  the  28tli  of  June,  but  for 
some  reason  it  stood  over  till  the  following  sessions.  The  way  1 know  that  there  was  a 
finding  for  the  plaintiff  of  “ No  rent  due  at  the  time  of  the  distress  until  the  1st  of  May 
following”  is  this — there  is  no  record  to  prove  it,  except  a memorandum  which  I took  down 
for  my  own  convenience,  and  that  is  in  my  own  writing  at  the  time,  and  the  jury  gave 
£2  10s.  damages  against  Mr.  Slice  for  the  distress.  The  next  ease  1 have  is  the  2nd  of 
October,  1841,  and  tliis  is  a replevin  also.  I havo  a notice  of  the  distress  for  rent  made 
by  Mr.  Shee,  signed  by  Mr.  Slice  himself ; tlie  distress  was  made  the  29th  September.  The 
notice  of  distress  is,  “ I have  distrained  upon  the  lands  of  Dennett’s  Bridge,  goods,  wheat 
in  the  barn,  two  stacks  of  oats,  dresser,  and  settle-bed,  and  table,  and  box,  and  other  things, 
thirteen  stoolcs  of  wheat,  for  the  sum  of  £12  12s.  (id.,  for  half  a year’s  rent.”  This  paper 
is  greatly  blotted ; but  it  is  all  in  Mr.  Shoe’s  writing,  I think,  and  it  states  the  rent  was  due 
the  25th  of  September,  1841.  That  distraint  is  made  on  the  29th  of  September,  1841,  for 
rent  due  the  25th  September,  1841.  That  process  was  tried,  and  I am  not  able  to  tell  you 
what  became  of  it.  I find  the  claim  for  rent  was  dismissed,  and  that  there,  were  damages 
given  against  Mr.  Shee ; and  I have  written  across  the  fact!  of  it  “ No  rent  due.”  The 


word  is  blotted  out  “ damages  £2  10#.,”  and  I.  recollect  that  this  stood  upon  the  same  ground 
as  the  other ; we  did  not  ascertain  the  rent,  but  took  £2  10*'.  The  next  I have  is  an  eject- 
ment, and  is  dated  the  1st  of  January,  1842;  it  is  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  ofreut. 
The  rent  claimed  was  “ the  sum  of  £25  5#.,  sterling,  for  rent  of  the  said  premises,  ending 
the  1st  of  November  last  past,  and  £7  16#.,”  which  was  not  before  demanded,  or  had  been 
forgotten,  “ of  like  currency,  for  four  years’  rent-charge.”  Tins  was  dismissed.  The 
objection  was  that  the  lease,  when  produced,  must  be  proved  by  the  attesting  witness,  and 
they  had  not  the  attesting  witness  in  court,  and  the.  case  was  dismissed.  The  merits  were  not 
tried  at  all ; but  the  barrister  thought  it  a sutlieient  objection.  The  next  proceeding  is  dated 
in  March,  1842 — another  ejectment,  which  was  for  rent  in  arrear  also.  The  rent  is  stated 
to  be  “ £28  5s.  2|i/.,  for  rent  of  the  said  premises,  and  duty  fowl,  ending  1st  day  of  Novem- 
ber last  past ; £7  16*'.  for  four  years’  rent-charge.”  There  was  a decree  awarding  Mr.  Shoe 
possession.  In  that  case  there  was  an  appeal  lodged  against  that  decree,  and  that  decree 
was  reversed  uj>ou  the  appeal : that  is  the.  only  statement,  1 have ; but  it  was  umiuestion- 
ably  upon  some  defect  of  form,  or  want  of  evidence.  The  next,  is  the  28th  of  July,  1842, 
and  that  is  a notice  of  distress,  signed  by  Mr.  Shoe  himself,  that  lie  lias  “ distrained  the 
following  goods — a dresser,  settle-bed,  two  tables  and  bellows,  for  the  sum  of  £19  14s.  7<A, 
£13  17s.  Id.  thereof  being  for  half  a year’s  rent,  duo  and  ending  the  1st  of  May,  1841 ; 
the  sum  of  £5  17s.  3d.  being  for  rent-el  largo and  J.  find  pinned  to  this — I do  not  know 
how  it  came  there— a paper,  which  is  in  Mr.  .Slice’s  handwriting.  £‘  Take  notice  that  my 
steward,  Alexander  ltamsay,  seized  upon  your  horse  contrary  to  my  wish,  and  1 withdraw 
the  seizure,  dated  the  29th  of  July.”  Then  it  appears  that  there  was  another  distress 
made,  signed  also  by  Mr.  Shoo  ; by  his  notice  I cannot  tell  what  day  in  August,  hut  I think 
it  is  the  1st.  There  is  a notice  dated  the  1st  of  August,  1844,  and  there  appear  to  be  a 
great  number  of  them  in  the  month  of  August.  It  is  a distress  of  two  horses,  for  the  sum 
i ci  i 1 ' ^bat  a^°  signed  by  Mr.  .Shee.  The  next  I have  is  in  the  same  month, 

the  9th  of  August,  1842,  and  it  appears  to  be  a notice,  signed  by  Mr.  Sheo,  of  a distress 
upon  the  following  goods— a horse,  and  a quantity  of  oats  in  stook.  I may  observe  here, 
tnat  there  appeal's  to  be  written,  and  on  the  face  of  the  notice,  these  words,  which  I did 
not  at  first  understand,  “ Show  this  to  Harris.”  Harris  was  a gentleman  in  Waterford,  with 
wnom  Mr.  Shee  is  engaged  in  some  chancery  proceedings  against  him  ; and  Ring,  I believe, 
furnished  a rental  of  Mr.  Shee’s  estate  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  I believe  that  a good  deal  of  the 
ill  will  which  was  against  him  arose  from  that  circmnstance.  I do  not  tliink  that  these  words 
r u t°7  :ue  •kfr-  Shee’s  handwriting.  The  distress  was  made  for  the  sum 

°+v  n i , , 3 17'9'  7(?-  being  for  rent,  and  the  rent-charge  being  the  same  as  the 

other.  On  the  lSth  of  August  there  is  another,  signed  by  Mr.  Shee,  aucl  the  words  which 
were  upon  it  when  I had  this  notice,  have  been  since  erased— “ Show  this  to  Harris.”  Iho 


perty  distrained  was  one  potato  field,  about  one  aero,  more  or  less.  I find  there  was  a replevin 
brought  for  it;  hut  that  replevin  Ring  failed  in,  in  consequence  of  a decision  that  the 
leplevm  should  bo  brought,  eveu  though  it  might  he  in  a more  distant  part  of  the  county, 
.at  the  place  wherever  the  first  sessions  was  holdon,  though  it  might  be  out  of  the  district. 
, replevin  faded  upon  that  ground  ; it  was  not  tviod  or  gone  into,  it  was  dismissed,  bemg 
hi  ought  in  the  wrong  district.  I have  another  distress  upon  the  19th  of  August,  184-, 
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signed  by  Mr.  Slice,  of  a quantity  of  oats  in  swath  and  sheaf;  “ the  sum  of  £19  14s.  7 d., 
being  for  half  a years  rent  out  of  the  said  lands,  £12  17s.  Id.  being  for  rent  out  of  the 
said  lands,  ending  1st  of  May,  1841,  and  £5  17s.  Id.  being  for  rent-charge,  due  out  of  the 
said  lands  by  you  to  me,  ending  the  1st  of  May,  1841.”  The  words  “ Show  this  to  Harris” 
do  not  appear  to  lie  in  Mr.  Slice's  writing ; but  there  is  attached  to  this  a summons  in  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  a cause  pending  between  Mr.  Shee  and  Mr.  Harris,  to  Patrick  Ring, 
Martin  Doyle,  and  Jolm  Davis,  to  give  evidence. 

41.  Arc  you  aware  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  that  summons  arose  ?— No,  not  at 
all : I do  not  know  any  tiling  of  the  cause. 

42.  It  was  not  connected  with  the  distress  or  the  replevin  ?— No ; but  I understand  that 
Ring  attributes  these  proceedings  to  his  having  given  information  under  tin’s  summons. 
There  then  appears  to  bo  a replevin  brought  to  lie  tried  at  Thomastown,  for  that  distress 
so  made  on  the  19th  of  August  last,  but  that  replevin  failed  in  consequence  of  its  bavin  been 
tried  at  one  sessions,  and  one  case  deciding  both,  but  he  was  obliged  to  get  two  sheriffs’ 
warrants,  and  two  sets  of  bail,  and  incur  all  the  consequent  expenses ; whereas,  if  all  the 
distress  was  made  on  one  day,  he  would  not  have  had  the  trouble  and  expense  of  several 
replevins.  I find  here,  although  it  is  not  exactly  in  the  same  order,  a notice  of  sale  of 
Patrick  Ring’s  goods,  every  word  of  which  is  in  Mr.  Shoe’s  handwriting— a notice  of  the 
sale  of  goods  distrained  by  Richard  Shee,  belonging  to  Ring ; and  attached  to  this,  I 
find  a statement  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  I remember  seeing  this  before  : it  does  not 
state  itself  what  it  purports  to  be  ; but  I remember  its  being  used  upon  some  trial.  It  is 
a notice  of  a sale  by  auction  by  Mr.  James  Coyne,  who  was  the  agent  of  Mr.  Shee  ; it  is 
the  11th  of  August,  1842,  and  purports  to  be  the  return  of  a sale  of  two  tables,  a dresser, 
and  something  else,  which  were  all  sold  for  the  sum  of  6s.  2d.  It  begins — “ To  be  sold 
by  auction,  on  Thursday,  the  11th  of  August,”  and  then  Mr.  Coyne’s  return  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  is  dated  the  1 1th  of  August  also,  which  came  to  the  sum  I have  just 
stated,  6s.  2d.  I find  among  these  papers  a notice  of  distress,  dated  the  22nd  of  August, 
1S42,  of  a field  of  wheat  and  a quantity  of  oats,  for  the  sum  of  £19  14s.  Id.,  being  for 
half  a year’s  rent  of  the  same  land,  ending  the  1st  of  May,  1842.  It  says  here,  the  sum 
£5  17s.  Id.  being  for  rent-charge.  Tiiia  notice  is  signed  by  Mr.  Shee  himself.  I am 
unable  to  state  wbat  became  of  that  distress.  The  next  is  an  ejectment,  and  appears 
to  have  been  brought  on  the  27th  of  September,  1842 — it  is  an  ejectment  for  non-payment 
of  rent ; it  was  to  be  heard  at  Thomastown  upon  the  17th  of  October.  It  says  the  sum 
claimed  is  “ £28  5s.  2 fyl.  for  rent  of  the  said  premises,  and  duty  fowl,  ending  the  1st  of 
May  last.”  Thcso  ejectments  must  be  the  best  criterion  of  the  rent,  for  the  sums  are 
verified  before  they  are  entered.  £l  1 Os',  sterling  is  due  for  one  year  in  lieu  of  tithe 
rent-charge  : that  was  heard  at  Thomastown.  There  was  a dismiss  there ; it  appears  that 
upon  the  proof  the  date  of  the  leiisc  varied  from  the  date  in  the  ejectment — that  it  did 
not  follow  the  statute.  There  was  a dismiss  on  that  ground.  There  was  another  escape. 
All  that  time,  during  these  proceedings,  the  tenant  was  unable  to  do  any  tiling  on  his 
farm ; that  is  my  impression,  and  that  was  the  general  belief.  The  next  is  another 
ejectment  brought  upon  the  6th  of  December,  1842,  to  be  heard  at  Thomastown  upon  the 
31st  of  December,  1842,  and  that  ejectment  states  the  sum  of  “ £49  15s.  6 d.  sterling  to 
be  due  for  rent  of  the  said  premises,  exclusive  of  duty  fowl  and  rent-charge,  ending  the 
1st  of  November  bust and  that  ejectment  was  heard,  and  upon  some  grounds  of  failure 
of  proof  there  was  a decree  by  the  barrister,  and  an  appeal,  but  the  decree  for  possession 
was  affirmed  upon  trial,  and  that  was  the  last  of  all  the  ejectments,  upon  which  he  suc- 
ceeded and  took  possession. 

43.  Was  it  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  that  decree  to  prove  that  the  exact  amount  of 
rent  demanded  was  due  ? — No.  It  is  necessary  to  verify  the  contents  of  the  ejectment  to 
be  true ; but  if  you  prove  one  year’s  rent  to  be  due,  though  you  may  claim  four,  you  succeed 
m your  ejectment.  The  rent  account  is  never  taken,  and  if  there  is  a year’s  rent  due,  the 
landlord  succeeds.  I was  asked  when  this  controversy  first  commenced,  and  I have  here  a 
notice  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings ; it  is  a notice  to  quit  the  25th  of  March, 
1841,  and  the  last  ejectment  is  dated  in  September,  1842.  I have  also  a summons  which 
appears  to  have  been  signed  by  a magistrate,  and  dated  the  22nd  of  August,  1843.  This 
I know  nothing  about.  I do  not  know  that  I ever  saw  it  before.  It  is  a summons  against 
him  for  entering  and  taking  away  a crop  of  potatoes  growing  upon  the  same  land.  I may 
state  generally,  that  Ring  during  the  progress  of  these  proceedings  would  have  been  utterly 
unable  to  have  his  cases  defended  if  they  had  not  been  defended  without  charge,  and  that 
I knew  him  to  be  suffering  groat  hardship  indeed,  travelling  the  country  from  place  to  place 
in  order  to  get  bail  for  the  replevins.  One  distress  came  so  quickly  upon  another  that  he 
had  exhausted  all  his  friends,  and  they  would  not  go  bail  for  him  any  more. 

44.  Then  do  I understand  you  to  state,  that  whether  the  landlord  was  right  or  wrong, 
the  expense  of  the  proceedings  to  which  the  tenant  was  subjected  arising  out  of  these 
several  distresses  would  be  considerable  ? — Yes,  veiy  considerable ; and  sufficient  to 
embarrass  him,  and  prevent  him  being  able  to  get  bail  for  the  forthcoming  of  the  goods  in’ 
the  event  of  a decree  passing  against  him. 

45.  What  is  the  expense  of  taking  out  a replevin  and  giving  bail  to  the  sheriff? — I 
should  think  that  the  costs,  including  what  you  would  have  to  pay  the  bail,  and  their 
expenses,  would  be  about  18s.  or  £l.  There  is  the  sheriff’s  fee,  and  the  fee  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  which  is  very  trifling,  but  altogether  it  must  cost  him  the  sum  I have  stated. 

46.  There  appearing  to  have  been  distresses  very  frequently  made  and  in  close  succession, 
are  you  able  to  state  whether  there  iia  any  remedy  in  law  against  a landlord  making  frequent 
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distresses  for  the  same  sum  ? — There  may  bo,  if  you  can  show  malice  in  the  landlord ; in 
that  caso  you  may  bring-  an  action  lor  malice  if  he  does  it  maliciously. 

47.  Is  that  proceeding  expensive  ?— Yes,  very  expensive,  and  it  cannot  be  tried  in  the 
sessions’  court ; the  poor  tenant  has  no  remedy  in  my  opinion  against  frequent  distress. 
If  the  tenant  is  enabled  to  bring  replevin  after  replevin,  the  assistant  barrister  has  the  power 
of  giving  him  damages  for  each  distress,  and  those  damages  may  be  set  off  against  his 
accruing  rent  if  he  thinks  fit,  so  that  he  has  that  remedy  by  bringing  a replevin  anil  entering 
a security. 

48.  But  he  cannot  obtain  tlioso  damages  if  the  distress  was  legally  made  for  rent  legally 
due  ? — No.  If  a landlord  makes  a distress  jin  a legal  manner  for  rent  legally  due,  the 
barrister  can  give  the  tenant  no  redress. 

49.  No  matter  how  often  the  landlord  makes  the  distress  ? — No  matter  how  often  he 
makes  it.  Upon  an  action  for  malice,  if  it  would  be  entertained  at  the  sessions’  court,  the 
utmost  damages  he  could  obtain  would  be  £9,  but  in  my  opinion  that  action  cannot  be 
maintained  there  at  all.  I think  it  is  only  a court  to  enforce  contracts  and  proceedings  of 
that  nature. 

50.  Are  you  aware  of  any  cases  of  hardship  connected  with  the  execution  of  the  habere 
in  the  last  case  in  which  an  ejectment  was  brought  ? — I went  to  sec  the  house  of  King  one 
evening  after  the  habere,  when  he  was  allowed  to  remain  there  a few  days  with  his  family. 
I saw  the  place  in  utter  destitution ; there  was  a child  in  bed  lying  upon  straw  with  a 
miserable  covering,  and  an  old  woman  the  mother  of  Ring  attending  it.  I believe  the  child 
was  in  the  fever,  and  the  gentleman  with  me  would  not  go  in.  King  was  at  that  time  in 
gaol. 

51.  On  what  account  ?— He  was  in  gaol  at  Mr.  Sliec’s  suit  for  the  costs  of  this  ejectment 
decree,  amounting  to  £‘2. 

52.  Was  that  shortly  after  the  habere  was  executed? — Yes,  it  was,  and  before  he  was 
turned  out  of  the  house ; he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the  house  for  a short  time — the 
house  was  in  a most  deplorable  state. 

53.  Can  you  state  whether  the  child  was  in  the  fever  at  the  time  the  habere  was 
executed  ? — No,  I cannot  state  that ; the  child  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  the  fever.  I was 
aware  that  the  sheriff  refused  to  execute  the  habere  in  consequence  of  the  child  being  in 
the  fever.  I have  heard  it,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  done  to  King  that  he  did  not 
come  and  tell  me  about.  With  respect  to  the  case  against  John  Dowling,  that  was  an  action 
for  me 8n c rents.  Mr.  Shee  ejected  him  for  non-payment  of  rent — the  holding,  as  I remember, 
was  a very  small  one  ; he  took  possession  under  his  decree,  and  while  in  possession  there 
was  a crop  growing  upon  the  land,  and  Mr.  Shee  was  paid  through  my  hands  the  rent  that 
was  mentioned  in  the  ejectment  as  being  duo.  The  man  himself  was  unable  to  pay  it,  but  a 
gentleman,  Lord  Clifden’s  agent,  happened  to  be  in  my  oflice  at  the  time  when  this  man 
was  making  his  complaint,  and  I believe  his  wife  was  an  old  follow'd-  of  the  family  of  the 
agent,  and  lie  gave  the  man  the  money,  and  I paid  it  to  Mr.  Slice  and  took  his  receipt— -that 
was  the  rent  mentioned  in  the  ejectment;  after  that  there  was  an  action  of  mesne. rents 
brought  by  process,  and  upon  the  trial  Mr.  Slice  appeared  by  counsel.  I was  unable  to  do 
so,  but  upon  the  trial  of  the  case  an  objection  was  being  made,  when  Mr.  Sergeant  Warren 
said  he  would  hear  the  caso,  but  reserve  the  question.  The  objection  was  that  this  was  an 
action  of  trespass,  and  that  the  landlord  having  lately  got  into  possession  under  liis  decree 
the  action  must  fail.  Witnesses  were  examined,  and  it  was  proved  that  Mr.  Shee  refused 
to  give  any  account  whatever  of  the  crop ; that  he  cultivated  it  in  so  unhusbandlike  a manner 
that  it  yielded  nothing ; that  he  sold  it  by  auction,  and  brought  the  potatoes  which  were 
then  growing  into  his  own  place  at  Blackwell  Lodge,  into  his  own  farm  yard,  and  that  he 
brought  the  corn  in  the  same  way ; that  there  were  no  bidders  but  his  steward,  and  that 
they  were  sold  lor  half  their  value ; that  lie  desired  the  stack  of  corn  to  be  so  made  as 
that  it  would  not  appear  large,  that  it  might  not  bring  the  price.  1 cannot  remember  the 
name  of  the  person  who  gave  that  evidence,  but  it  can  be  easily  furnished. 

54.  What  was  the  result  of  that  case  ?— The  result  was  that  Mr.  Sergeant  Warren 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  coerced  as  to  the  form  of  the  action,  but  that  there  was  a 
ready  mode  of  a short  bill  in  equity,  which  would  soon  bring  Mr.  Shee  to  account  for  the 
value  of  the  crop  while  he  remained  in  possession  she  months. 

55.  Was  the  tenant  able  to  bring  that  action  ? — Ho  was  unable  to  take  any  proceeding, 
much  less  a proceeding  in  chancery.  The  proceedings  would  have  been  taken  lor  him,  but 
he  quitted  the  country  and  went  to  America.  lie  was  a working  mason,  and  after  he  had 
gone  to  America,  there  was  a report  spread  that  he  had  been  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Mr.  Shee,  and  upon  that  account  he  fled ; but  this  I know  to  be.  the  case, 
that  he  had  been  before  in  America  working  as  a mason  and  returned  to  this  country  and 
resided  here,  for  some  time — that  lie  went  back  to  America  in  very  great  poverty.  He  called 
upon  me  in  his  way  to  Liverpool,  and  has  since  sent  home  money  to  his  family,  and  he  has 
also  sent  over  for  his  son,  a young  boy  who  underwent  a great  deal  of  hardship  in  travelling 
about  when  the  replevins  were  brought,  for  lie  was  distrained  several  times. 

56.  I believe  you  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the  practice  of  quarter  sessions 
courts,  in  proceedings  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — Yes,  I have  had  some. 

57.  Have  the  proceedings  which  you  have  detailed  occurred  frequently  in  other  cases?— 
Never.  This  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

58.  In  your  opinion,  arc  the  proceedings  by  civil  bill  in  reference  to  rent  in  the  quarter 
sessions  court  advantageous  or  otherwise  to  the  tenants  ?— Decidedly  advantageous  to  the 
tenant  in  every  point  of  view.  Nothing  is  rpore  common  than  where  a tenant  is  processed 
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for  rent,  that  he  comes  in  and  gives  the  consent  to  a decree.  No  landlord  would  refuse 
him  two  months,  or  oven  three  months  time,  if  he  consents  to  a decree.  The  remedy  by 
ejectment  is  not  near  so  expensive  as  the  remedy  by  distress.  I do  not  know  any  thing 
more  destructive  to  a tenant  at  all  than  the  proceeding  by  distress.  The  great  injury  is 
this,  in  my  opinion  it  is  a perfect  declaration  of  bankruptcy.  The  moment  a man’s  pro- 
perty is  seized  all  his  creditors  come  upon  him.  The  remedy  by  replevin  has  been  considered 
of  very  great  advantage  to  a tenant  if  he  has  a harsh  landlord.  If  he  is  distrained,  he  gets 
two  or  three  months  more  tune  for  a few  shillings.  Without  that  he  would  have  to  make 
an  application  to  the  superior  courts,  or  to  the  magistrates,  who  sometimes  do  not  sit,  or 
do  not  choose  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  until  the  passing  of  the  late  statute. 

59.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  that  the  power  of  proceeding 

in  the  inferior  courts  should  exist  ? — Decidedly.  a 

60.  Rather  than  the  landlord  should  bo  driven  to  adopt  proceedings  in  the  superior 
courts  ?— Decidedly.  I brum  a great  number  of  ejectments  for  different  landlords,  and  I 
do  not  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  ejectments  I bring  are  ever  executed. 

61.  About  what  may  be  the  cost  to  a tenant  of  defending  an  ejectment  brought  in  the 
superior  courts  ?— When  an  ejectment  is  brought  in  the  superior  courts,  the  tenant,  if  he 
wishes  to  gain  time,  may  take  a defence  for  50s.,  which  will  put  the  landlord  to  all  the 
expense  up  to  the  eve  of  the  trial.  If  the  tenant  chooses  to  continue  it  further,  it  may  cost 
him  £12  or  £14;  but  for  the  bare  entering  an  appearance  there  is  a stay  of  all  proceedings 
by  the  landlord  till  there  is  a verdict  by  a jury,  which  creates  all  the  expense  to  him,  and 
that  would  be  of  course  only  twice  a year.  I look  upon  Mr.  Shee  to  be  a very  bad  example 
of  a landlord.  His  dealing  with  his  tenants  and  others,  whether  upon  contract  or  other- 
wise, is  marked  with  the  same  disposition.  Judging  from  his  acts,  I do  not  consider  Mr. 
Shee  to  be  of  perfectly  sound  mind ; and  I saw  that  defence  relied  upon  with  success  by 
his  counsel,  in  an  action  for  defamation  of  character.  His  counsel  (Mr.  I-Iatchell)  repre- 
sented him  to  be  of  unsound  mind ; but  Mr.  Shee  stood  up  and  said  he  was  of  as  sound 
mind  as  he  was  himself. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Patrick  Ring,  jun.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— 1 reside  now  at  Bennettsbridge ; before  that  I lived  in  BaUy- 

edden.  J 

2.  Are  you  the  Patrick  Ring  who  was  ejected  by  Mr.  Richard  Shee  in  1843  ?— Yes 
I am. 

3.  How  much  land  did  you  hold  upon  Mr.  Slice’s  estate  ?— Sixteen  Irish  acres. 

4.  Did  you  hold  that  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — By  lease. 

5.  At  what  rent? — At  £1  12s.  the  acre,  and  3s.  3d.  an  acre  rent-charge,  making 
£1  15s.  3d. 

6.  Had  you  held  that  lease  long?— Since  1828.  There  were  eleven  years  of  it  spent. 

7.  What  was  the  term  of  it  ? — Thirty-one  years  and  my  own  life. 

8.  What  sort  of  a house  had  you  upon  that  farm  ? — A very  good  house  with  three  win- 
dows hi  front,  and  a barn,  and  the  stable  adjoining. 

9.  Had  you  built  that  house  and  offices  yourself  ?— Yes,  and  a six-foot  wall  round  my 
cabbage  garden  ; and  I planted  the  trees  there  myself. 

10.  When  did  Richard  Shee  come  into  possession  of  that  property? — He  came  into 
possession  of  it  the  29th  September,  1839.  He  succeeded  his  brother  (John  Shee).  The 
tenants  were  very  comfortable  under  John  Shee,  and  he  was  as  respectable  a landlord  as 
any  m the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

1 1.  Had  you  paid  your  rent  pretty  regularly  to  John  Shee  ? — Generally.  I never  saw  a 
distraint  paper  till  Richard  Shee  came  on  the  property.  I got  a lease  from  Mr.  John  Shee 
at  the  tune  I was  going  to  be  married ; and  at  the  time  of  his  death  there  was  no  person 
hvmg  with  John  Shee  but  my  mother,  whose  name  was  Judith  Ring,  and  who  nursed  him. 
1 was  steward  in  the  family,  and  my  father  was  in  the  family  since  I was  born.  My  father 
was  the  manager  of  his  affairs ; and  when  John  Shee  died  all  the  tenantry  were  called  in ; 
and  when  they  were  examining  the  leases,  the  counterpart  of  my  lease  was  not  to  be  found! 
•Kiehard  Shee  came  up  to  me  in  the  April  following,  when  I was  sowing  baa-ley — “ What 
are  you  tilling  that  ground  for,  Ring  ? ” “ Going  to  sow  it,”  says  I.  “ You  shall  not  be 
here,  says  he;  “I  will  put  you  out.”  “ For  what,  sir,”  says  I:  “I  owe  you  no  rent.” 

f ^0U  ]inow  y°u  do,”  says  he.  Then  he  gave  me  notice  to  quit  on  the  25th 

ot  March  following.  The  notice  was  wrong,  and  I defended  it  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  it  was 
disrmssed.  Then  on  the  29th  of  September,  at  twelve  in  the  morning,  he  brought  two 
ailiffs  into  my  yard,  and  made  a seizure  for  rent,  alleged  to  be  due  on  that  day.  I told 
im  that  I was  no  March  or  September  tenant : that  I was  a May  and  November  tenant, 
e said  I was  not.  I said,  “ I will  show  you  your  brother’s  last  receipts,  five,  six,  or  ten  of 
em : they  will  show  I am  a November  and  May  tenant ; and  if  you  seize  on  me  it  will  be 
a sony  seizure  for  you.”  “ I do  not  care,”  says  he,  “ I will  do  it.”  He  laid  the  distress. 
repteYmnd  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  then  there  was  some  delay  because  of  the 
ections  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  and  Mr.  Hyland  (who  was  concerned  for  the  landlord) 
tw  l f^en.^ » and  **  went  over  till  the  25th  of  March  following,  and  he  seized  again  at 
lit'6  Y+'  ° c*ock  *n  day  for  rent  alleged  to  be  due.  1 then  showed  him  my  lease  to  stop 
him  anC^  * not  being  able  to  go  to  law,  and  to  drop  all,  and  I said  I would  pay 
the  rent  if  he  would  let  me  alone.  I replevined  that  seizure  before  the  sheriff  again ; 
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and  the  two  trials  came  on,  and  I believe  he  was  fined  £10  for  the  two  false  seizures  lie 

mai2.  DifUhe  two  trials  come  on  together  ?— Yes,  and  the  assistant  barrister  gave  £5.  It 
was  £5  I "ot  at  all  events  in  tbe  two  cases  that  came  on  in  the  October  sessions.  Then  I 
sent  him  half  a year's  rent  the  1st  of  November;  and  himself  and  his  agent  (Mr.  Coyne) 
refused  to  take  the  half-year’s  rent.  I olfered  them  the  half-year’s  rent  three  days  before 
the  1st  of  November,  but  they  kept  out  of  the  way  till  the  year’s  rent  became  due,  because 
they  must  take  it  if  it  was  tendered  them  before  the  1st  of  November.  Then  he  fired  eject- 
ments at  me  until  they  ran  up  to  eight,  and  he  beat  me  on  the  ninth.  I dismissed  him  on 
eifl-ht  ejectments,  and  he  made  thirteen  seizures  on  one  crop,  and  had  myself  and  seven  in 
family  kept  in  the  house  by  bailiffs  for  four  days  and  four  nights,  till  the  neighbours  had  to 
put  in  stagnant  water  from  the  pool  through  the  loft  to  give  me  to  drink. 

13.  In  what  year  did  that  take  place? — 1843. 

14.  Why  did  you  keep  the  door  closed? — I had  potatoes  in  the  field,  and  he  kept  mo 
in  the  house,  so  that  I could  not  get  any ; and  the  children  being  hungry  I went  out,  and 
took  a fork  in  my  hand.  He  got  three  decrees  against  me— two  against  my  property,  and 
one  against  my  body— so  that  I could  not  escape  at  all ; and  he  offered  £5  for  taking  me, 
dead  or  alive,  if  the  bailiffs  could  catch  me. 

15.  How  do  you  know  that? — From  the  words  on  the  lips  of  the  bailiffs  themselves. 

16-.  Which  of  the  bailiffs  told  you  that?— Somers  andKeenan.  They  hunted  me  night  and 

day  for  it ; and  then  they  thought  I was  in  the  house  when  they  surrounded  the  house, 
and  kept  guard  there  three  days  and  three  nights,  thinking  1 should  surrender  for  want 
of  provisions  of  some  kind ; and  then  he  laid  a distress  upon  the  early  potatoes,  and 
prevented  me  from  digging  them.  And  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  children,  and  my 
wife  and  mother  (the  woman  who  nursed  his  brother)  were  exhausted  with  hunger,  I 
took  out  a spade,  and  swore  that  the  bailiff  who  came  near  me  I would  have  bis  life  till 
I o-ot  a gallon  of  potatoes.  I took  out  the  gallon,  which  held  four  quarts,  and  I took  it 
in  full ; and  the  bailiffs  were  afraid  to  come  near  me — they  stood  upon  the  low  wall,  and 
saw  me  dicing  the  potatoes,  and  they  proceeded  to  Blackwell  Lodge,  where  Mr.  Shee 
lived,  which  was  two  fields  off  my  house,  and  they  swore  informations  against  me,  and 
sent  me  before  the  assistant  barrister  for  trial;  and  when  the  informations  went  before 
the  grand  jury  they  cried  shame  on  them,  and  threw  the  bills  out,  and  turned,  the  bailiffs 
out  and  desired  them  go  home,  and  acquitted  me  of  the  charge.  Then  he  seized  on  four 
acres  of  oats— he  made  three  distresses  on  four  acres  of  oats.  I had  two  mowers  at  work, 
as  to-day,  and  he  seized  what  I cut  to-day.  I had  two  to-morrow,  and  lie  seized  what 
they  cut  also,  in  order  to  run  me  to  expense  in  replevins — that  took  place  in  1842  ; and 
then  he  also  made  a distress  on  my  two  horses,  and  lie  sold  my  manure  which  I had  for 
my  potatoes,  under  the  costs  for  the  replevin,  and  did  not  leave  me  a single  item.  Then 
my  barn  was  falling  down — there  was  a couple  broke  on  a stormy  night ; 1 cut  one  of  the 
trees  which  I planted  myself,  and  he  summoned  mo  before  a magistrate,  and  got  me 
convicted  under  the  warrant,  and  got  me  fined  7s.  (id.  for  cutting  the  tree,  and  did  not 
let  me  put  a couple  into  the  roof;  he  swept  it  over  to  his  own  place,  top,  butt,  and  all, 
till  the  bam  fell,  owing  to  my  not  being  able  to  get  a tree.  .1  le  got  me  convicted  and 
fined  7s.  (id.  until  his  agent,  Mr.  Coyne,  paid  the  fine  for  mo  unknown  to  him  (I  was  in 
such  a wretched  state  I was  not  able  to  pay  seven  halt-pence) ; then  he  seized  upon  four 
acres  of  wheat.  I had  that  roplevined  also  before  the  sheriff,  and  the  replevin  served  on 
his  bailiff  at  half-past  ton,  and  he  commenced  the  sale  at  ten  o’clock.  My  replevin  was 
served  before  the  corn  was  removed  oft’  the  land,  lie  canted  (fight  acres  of  corn  without 
ever  posting  a notice  for  sale,  and  took  them  into  Blackwell  Lodge  in  order  to  break  me, 
and  hot  to  leave  mo  twopence.  Mr.  Scott  then  took  an  action  in  the  courts  above  against 
him,  and  served  him  with  a latitat ; and  he  stayed  the  trial  and  prevented  the  case  coming 
on  for  the  distraint.  Then,  in  1843,  he  gave  me  another  ejectment,  and  I dismissed  that 
in  April,  and  I came  in  to  Mr.  Scott,  and  told  him  that  if  I had  not  something  to  sow  I 
should  have  nothing  for  the  six  months’  redemption ; and  Mr.  Scott  gave  me  £4  10s,  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  I bought  seed  corn  and  potatoes,  and  I sold  the  crop  ; and  when  he 
served  me  with  that  ejectment,  the  crop  was  taken  out  of  my  hands,  and  I got  it  valued 
by  two  men,  and  they  valued  it  at  £30.  I offered  to  leave  it  to  his  own  man  and  another, 
and  he  would  not.  The  crop  was  valued  at  £30,  and  he  canted  it  for  £16  10s.  Out  oj 
the  £16  10s.  he  took  certain  fees,  £6  10s.  for  keeper’s  fees  by  night  and  by  day,  and  sold 
even  half  an  acre  of  potatoes  which  my  children  and  family  had  to  eat,  and  did  not  leave 
them  one.  Then  a decree  for  possession  was  obtained  here  before  the  judge  at  the  assizes, 
and  my  family  happened  to  be  in  a most  raging  fever — they  were  lying  in  the  ruins  ol  the 
house.  He  thought  to  have  them  dispossessed,  and  said  that  the  sheriff  was  in  collusion 
with  me,  as  he  would  not  turn  them  out, 

17.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that?— The  sheriff  told  me  he  said  so  ; and  for  fear  we  were 
scheming  upon  him,  and  seeing  we  were  sick,  he  sent  a medical  man,  a Doctor  O’Reilly, 
and  he  said  they  were  in  a state  that  they  could  not  be  removed.  Then  we  remained  in  the 
house  I believe  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  or  three  weeks,  and  my  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cavanagh,  seeing  the  state  we  were  in,  and  knowing  my  character  and.  my  conduct  since 
was  born,  took  compassion  upon  me.  I came  into  him,  and  told  him  my  story,  and 
Kilkenny  gentleman,  a Mr.  Maxwell,  got  a memorial  drawn  up,  signed  by  the  parish  pries , 
and  nine  priests  more,  and  I sent  it  to  the  association  in  Dublin  ; and  the  reporter  ol 
Kilkenny  Journal  drew  out  a memorial,  and  got  every  thing  represented,  and  Mr.  oc 
Ijave  ifll  the  distraint  papers  to  me,  and  I went  up  with  them  to  Dublin,  and  gave  them 
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Mr.  Pay.  Then  Mr.  Shee  took  me  one  day  and  put  me  into  gaol,  when  I was  going  to 
Dublin,  and  I was  lying  in  gaol  three  weeks  when  my  family  were  sick. 

IS.  What  were  you  put  in  prison  for  then  ? — For  the  costs  of  the  dismissal  of  one  of 
the  replevins;  he  left  me  lying  in  gaol  for  three  weeks,  and  the  gentlemen  in  Kilkenny  then 
subscribed  money  for  me,  and  paid  the  fees,  which  were  £3  19$.,  and  brought  me  out  of 
gaol.  My  wife  wrote  a petition  to  Mr.  Shee,  and  he  wrote  back  lie  would  let  me  out  if  I 
would  sign  a letter  for  the  newspapers,  saying  that  he  was  a good  landlord ; that  if  I would 
sign  that  for  the  Moderator  he  would  let  me  out ; but  I said  if  I staid  there  till  I rotted  I 
would  not  do  it. 

19.  Did  he  write  a letter  to  your  wife  stating  that? — Yes,  he  did. 

20.  Have  you  got  that  letter  ?— I am  afraid  I left  it  in  Dublin,  I took  it  up  to  the 
association.  lie  said  if  I would  sign  my  hand  to  that  paper  he  would  let  me  out,  but  I 
would  not.  Then,  knowing  the  wretched  state  of  the  family,  he  came  into  Kilkenny  and 
brought  some  clothes,  for  they  were  all  in  their  skin — they  were  driven  to  poverty. 

2 1 . When  was  that  letter  written  by  Mr.  Shee  ? — I believe  it  was  in  October,  this  tune 
twelvemonths,  from  Northesk  Castle,  in  tiro  county  of  Cork. 

22.  Did  you  show  that  letter  to  Mr.  Scott  ? — Yes,  I did ; he  saw  every  ha’porth  I had. 

23.  Are  you  sure  you  showed  the  letter  to  Mr.  Scott  ? — Indeed  I believe  I did ; I cannot 
swear  I did.  Mr.  Shee  brought  some  clothes,  knowing  that  they  were  all  in  then  skin,  and  in 
a most  wretched  way ; and  my  wife  threw  him  the  clothes  back ; she  told  him  to  liberate  me 
out  of  gaol,  as  they  had  no  other  maintenance,  rather  than  to  buy  them  clothes,  and  threw 
him  the  clothes  back  at  the  hotel,  and  would  not  take  them.  Then  when  I came  home 
from  Dublin,  where  I got  some  money,  I sent  him  a letter  to  Cork,  saying,  that  I would 
redeem  my  land,  and  pay  him  the  £54  Is.  2d.,  with  costs,  and  let  him  forget  and  forgive, 
and  I would  do  the  same  ; that  I would  give  up  the  record,  and  to  let  him  treat  me  as  he 
treated  every  other  tenant  under  him  ; and  liis  answer  to  me  back  was,  to  be  ready  for 
another  half-year’s  rent,  or  as  soon  as  the  year’s  rent  became  due  another  ejectment  would 
be  served. 

24.  Was  that  in  writing  ? — Yes,  to  Ins  agent  and  driver,  Cahill. 

25.  Did  you  see  that  letter  ? — Yes.  Then  there  was  a gentleman  came  over  to  Ireland 
of  the  name  of  Somerville.  He  had  heard  of  my  case,  and  how  I was  persecuted,  and  he 
hired  a car  and  went  out  to  Bennettsbridge  and  got  up  to  the  place,  and  saw  my  mother 
out  in  the  ruins  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  after  she  had  come  out  from  the  mother,  striving 
to  mind  the  mother  and  to  mind  the  child.  They  were  in  a famishing  way,  and  he  saw  her 
and  left  her  a sovereign  and  a half ; he  brought  myself  into  Kilkenny,  and  he  kept  me  at 
Flude’s  hotel  taking  down  my  case  two  days  and  a night.  I told  him  I was  going  to  Dublin, 
and  he  gave  me  some  clothes,  and  then  took  me  down  with  him  to  Dublin,  and  he  got  my 
case  put  into  the  Morninr/  Chronicle  in  London,  and  he  laid  it  also  before  Mr.  O’Connell ; 
and  then  when  Mr.  O’Connell  came  to  understand  who  he  was,  he  and  Mr.  Somerville 
dined  together.  Then  when  I came  home  I was  obliged  to  turn  out  in  the  night,  as  soon 
as  the  family  got  a little  recovered ; and  Mr.  Shee,  being  the  landlord  of  that  place  entirely, 
of  the  village  of  Bennettsbridge,  lie  promised  my  uncles,  who  had  houses  there,  with 
persecution  if  they  let  me  in,  or  any  one  belonging  to  me. 

26.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — They  told  me  they  dare  not  let  me  in,  nor  the  children, 
nor  to  let  us  have  any  thing  to  eat,  unless  wo  went  after  it  was  dark.  My  family  was  out 
about  five  or  six  hours,  and  they  could  not  be  let  into  any  house  until  my  sister  came  and 
brought  them  into  her  own  house  in  the  street  in  Bennettsbridge.  There  was  twelve  or 
thirteen  of  us,  with  her  family  and  my  family,  living  together  for  five  mouths,  before  I 
could  get  a place  to  put  my  head  in.  I offered  a woman  of  the  name  of  Margaret  Foster 
half  a year’s  rent  into  her  hand,  or  a year’s  rent,  for  a house  she  had  empty,  and  her  answer 
to  me  was,  that  she  would  be  afraid  of  Mr.  Shee  to  let  me  in. 

27.  Why  did  not  you  redeem  your  farm  at  the  time  you  got  the  money  in  Dublin  ?— I 
will  tell  you  that.  When  I got  back,  Mr.  Walsh,  of  the  Club  House,  and  the  mayor  and 
the  parish  priest  said,  if  I gave  the  money  to  Mr.  Shee,  I should  stand  in  the  farm  with  my 
hands  hi  my  pockets,  without  a plough,  or  a horse,  or  a single  item,  and  said,  “ If  you  get 
the  farm,  what  can  you  do  with  it ; at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  he  will  have  another 
ejectment  upon  the  ground,  and  you  will  have  nothing  to  meet  it  ?” 

28.  What  has  become  of  the  farm  ? — While  he  had  me  hi  gaol  he  set  my  farm  to  a man 
of  the  name  of  John  Martin,  a road  contractor,  and  he  has  the  farm  now ; it  is  now  under 
the  court  of  chancery.  The  property  is  taken  out  of  his  hands  by  a fair  lawsuit,  which 
notice  I have  to  produce.  I have  been  serving  notices  on  the  tenants  to  that  effect. 

29.  In  whose  employment  ? — In  the  employment  of  the  agent  and  receiver,  Mr.  Robert 
Wilson.  It  is  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Harris  the  property  is  taken  out  of  his  hands. 

30.  Where  do  you  live  now  ? — The  house  I got  into  after  leaving  my  sister’s  was  a man 
of  the  name  of  John  Holohan.  He  served  an  ejectment  upon  that  man  for  £3  for  a year’s 
rent,  and  the  man  not  being  able  to  pay  it  he  got  the  house  tumbled  down,  and  then  I had 
to  get  into  my  sister’s  house  to  live  again.  Then  1 was  going  to  get  a situation  with  a man 
of  the  name  of  Moss,  who  is  a miller  at  Bennettsbridge,  and  Mr.  Shee  wrote  a letter  to 
Mr.  Moss,  telling  him  not  to  have  any  tiling  at  all  to  do  with  Ring  and  Doyle,  or  Holohan, 
for  we  were  all  black  sheep. 

31.  What  did  he  mean  by  that? — There  was  a house  at  Bennettsbridge  belonging  to 
a man  of  the  name  of  Doyle,  and  as  soon  as  there  was  any  ejectment  there  would  be  five 
or  six  who  would  meet  at  Doyle’s  house,  and  write  our  statements  down  and  bring  them  in 
to  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Shee  was  addressing  a letter  one  day  to  Doyle,  and  he  addressed  it  to 
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Mr.  Doyle,  of  the  black  sheep  office.  He  was  the  first  that  gave  it  that  title,  because  we 
used  to  be  always  going  to  law  with  him,  and  meeting  together.  He  would  not  let  us  get 
a day’s  employment  from  Mr.  Harvey  or  Mr.  Moss,  who  were  the  only  men  who  kept  any 
men  going,  and  I did  not  earn  a Gtl.,  only  10*'.  I earned  in  the  harvest,  since  I left  the 

fai32.  How  do  you  support  yourself? — I burnt  some  lime  in  my  uncle’s  kiln,  and  got  two 
acres  of  potatoes,  and  had  them  set,  and  I have  had  to  buy  clothes,  and  I bought  a couple 
of  pigs,  but  the  money  is  very  nearly  gone  now,  in  supporting  seven  in  family  for  a year 
and  a half. 

33.  What  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  cause  of  Mr.  Shoe’s  dislike  to  you  ?— I told  you  at 
the  commencement  of  the  business,  first,  that  when  I did  not  submit  to  him  and  lie  under 
him  all  at  once,  he  said  I had  no  lease.  I showed  his  steward  my  lease,  and  I showed  it 
to  his  agent,  Mr.  Coyne,  and  because  1 did  not  surrender  to  him,  and  because  I put  him 
to  the  costs  I did,  he  kept  at  mo  night  and  day. 

34.  Had  you  any  other  cause  of  disagreement  with  him  ?— No.  At  the  time  of  the 
death  of  his  brother  there  was  no  person  in  the  house  but  my  sister  and  my  mother,  and 
my  mother  was  minding  him.  My  sister  saying  to  herself  she  had  a better  right  to  the 
clothes  than  any  other  person,  she  took  some  of  the  clothes  belonging  to  the  master  for 
her  husband.  I went  off  to  Mr.  Percy  M‘Cann  with  word  of  his  death,  and  the  very 
minute  he  expired  I locked  up  the  house  and  gave  the  key  to  his  niece,  Miss  Shee,  to  see 
that  every  thing  was  in  the  same  state  ; and  when  I got  back  I found  the  place  had  been 
turned  over,  and  the  whisky  drank,  and  the  clothes  taken  away.  But  saving  the  scarf  I got 
at  the  funeral,  I never  got  a cravat  myself  out  of  the  place. 

35.  Did  you  ever  keep  an  account  of  the  costs  you  wero  put  to  by  these  various 
proceedings? — No,  I kept  no  account;  but  Mr.  Scott  seeing  I had  no  money  conducted  it 
without  costs.  I lost  £20  at  least,  and  I lost  my  farm  through  neglect,  having  to  go  to 
different  places.  At  every  sessions  the  barrister  used  to  shake  his  head  and  say,  “ 0 God! 
Mr.  Slice’s  man  before  me  again.” 

36.  What  stock  had  you  at  the  time  of  John  Shoe’s  death  ? — I had  two  horses. 

37.  Any  cows  ? — No,  I had  no  cows.  I had  two  pigs  and  an  iron  plough  and  a car.  and 
he  used  to  seize  upon  one  horse  to-day  and  another  to-morrow. 

38.  Had  you  any  sheep  ? — No,  I had  not.  It  is  all  tillage  land. 

39.  Was  your  November  rent  paid  when  Mr.  Shee  first  came  up  to  you  in  the  field? — 
I owed  not  a halfpenny  rent.  I owed  half  a year’s  rent  like  all  the  other  tenants.  At 
the  death  of  his  brother,  they  all  owed  half  a year’s  rent ; and  then  I was  bail  for  a 
brother-in-law  of  mine  in  the  bank,  and  I was  afraid  the  bank  would  come  against  me,  and 
I went  to  Mr.  Shee  of  my  own  free  11011  to  tell  him  to  come  and  make  a distress,  and  he 
came  and  sold,  and  I paid  him  the  November  rent. 

40.  What  articles  generally  speaking  did  Mr.  Shee  seize  for  rent  ? — He  seized  upon  a gate 
and  sold  it  for  3d.,  and  household  furniture ; and  he  sold  my  car  wheels  for  Is.  6d.  ; and  he 
sold  a scythe  and  cradle  for  cutting  corn,  which  belonged  to  the  mower,  and  sold  it  for  Is. 
till  the  man  went  and  released  it.  He  called  an  auction  on  the  dressers.  He  seized  them 
nine  or  ten  times,  and  the  agent,  Mr.  Coyne,  stood  up  against  the  dressers  and  put  the 
money  into  my  hands  to  release  them,  7s.  6d. ; a table,  and  copper,  and  chairs,  and  even  the 
bellows  for  blowing  the  fire  for  boiling  the  potatoes,  he  set  up  by  auction. 

41.  Was  Mr.  Coyne  Mr.  Slice's  agent  at  the  time? — Yes,  he  was. 

42.  How  happened  it,  seeing  that  Mr.  Shee  was  so  much  disposed  to  annoy  you,  that  you 
did  not  continue  to  pay  up  your  rent  punctually  so  as  to  be  out  of  his  power? — He  put  it  out  of 
my  power.  How  could  I do  it  when  he  would  cant  my  horse  ? When  I saw  that  he  would 
not  let  me  alone,  I processed  him  for  £12.  My  mother  was  with  his  brother  John,  and  he 
allowed  her  six  guineas  for  clothes ; and  if  she  did  not  want  the  money,  he  would  allow  it 
to  me  in  the  rent,  and  I made  him  pay  that  when  he  would  not  leave  me  alone. 

43.  Have  you  ever  taken  part  with  Mr.  Harris  against  Mr.  Shee  in  a law  suit?— -Yes,  I 
was  summoned  in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  I stood  an  examination  on  that  inquiry,  and 
then  he  said  he  would  never  let  me  alone  for  doing  that. 

44.  Had  you  ever  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  Harris  previous  to  that  time  ? — ho, 
never.  He  sent  for  me  one  day.  The  townland  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  goes  by  the  name 
of  Thredclingstown  land,  and  Mr.  Harris  could  not  find  out  the  name  in  any  of  the  books. 

45.  Did  Mr.  Shee  endeavour  to  eject  any  of  the  other  tenants  ? — I have  known  him  eject 
a tenant  for  £29  10s.  lid.,  a year’s  rent,  and  run  her  to  £42  costs. 

46.  Who  was  that  person  ? — Widow  Byrne,  Elizabeth  Byrne,  and  Michael  Byrne,  and  they 
had  to  put  some  stones  under  the  bed  to  keep  them  out  of  the  water.  He  would  not  let 
them  into  any  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  one  dared  to  let  them  into  a house.  He 
took  the  crop  away  from  them. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

John  Ryan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ?— Ballycommins,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — Twenty-nine  acres,  two  roods,  and  ten  perches. 

4.  Who  do  you  hold  under  ? — Mr.  Richard  Shee.  It  is  now  under  the  Chancellor. 

5.  Do  you  hold  by  lease  ?— I did  hold  by  lease  up  to  the  17th  of  December,  1839. 

6.  How  came  you  to  cease  to  hold  it  ? — By  his  own  request.  I gave  up  the  lease  up 
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condition  of  getting  a new  lease  fox*  thirty-one  years  or  two  lives,  subject  to  a new  survey, 
at  the  same  acreable  rent. 

7.  Was  that  undertaking  given  to  you  in  wxiting  on  his  part  ? — Yes,  in  writing.  I got  it 
from  the  agent,  Mr.  William  Hanbury,  of  Lower  Dominiclc-street,  in  Dublin. 

8.  Have  you  applied  for  the  lease  since  then  ? — Yes. 

9.  What  answer  did  you  receive  ? — That  I would  not  get  it. 

] 0.  Was  any  reason  given  to  you  for  the  refusal  ? — There  was.  He  wanted  to  put  me 
out  of  the  land,  and  has  done  so  ever  since. 

11.  What  was  the  reason  given  for  that  refusal? — He  said  if  his  own  name  was  signed  to 
any  written  document,  he  would  do  so. 

12.  Did  you  show  him  the  document  you  now  produce,  signed  by  Mr.  Hanbury  ? — No  ; I 
never  gave  it  into  his  hands.  If  I did,  1 could  not  be  certain  of  getting  it  back  again. 

13.  What  reason  had  you  for  supposing  you  should  not  have  got  it  back  ?— In  case  he 
kept  it  from  me. 

14.  What  reason  had  you  to  suppose  he  would  keep  it  ? — Because  I knew  that  if  he 
could  he  would  put  me  out  of  the  farm  and  out  of  the  country. 

15.  What  has  he  done  for  that  purpose  ? — The  first  commencement  was  after  I got  from 
his  brother  slates  and  timber  for  a barn  and  cow-house  and  stable,  fifty  feet  long.  I got 
them  as  a present,  and  he  went  and  processed  me  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  and  decreed 
me  before  the  barrister  at  sessions  for  the  sum  of  £10,  when  the  amount  was  £16  some 
odd  shillings ; he  goes  then  and  puts  me  into  the  city  prison,  where  I had  to  remain  from 
the  29th  of  January,  on  Saturday,  up  to  the  25th  of  March  following. 

16.  What  did  he  claim  from  you? — The  value  of  those  things  due  to  his  brother,  and  ho 
took  me  under  a false  decree  and  clapped  me  into  prison. 

17.  How  do  you  mean  a false  decree? — He  got  his  agent  Mr.  Alexander  Ramsay,  to  go 
and  prove  on  oath  that  his  brother  authoi-ised  him  to  sue  me;  and  the  brother  James  Shee, 
came  forward  when  I was  on  the  trial  before  the  insolvent  court,  and  swore  that  he  had 
not  authorised  him. 

18.  What  was  the  result  ? — I had  to  become  an  insolvent  and  stand  before  the  insolvent 
court. 

19.  You  say  the  court  deci*ccd  against  you? — No,  the  insolvent  court  acquitted  me. 

20.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  trial  before  the  insolvent  court  ? — Owing  to  my  dis- 
tresses I was  not  able  to  pay  the  money. 

21.  Did  any  person  oppose  your  discharge  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

22.  Was  there  any  trial  before  the  insolvent  court? — Yes,  I came  out  on  bail  and  stood 
my  trial  before  the  judge,  and  then  by  the  orders  of  the  insolvent  judge  1 went  up  to  Mr. 
William  Hanbury  for  that  paper.  I told  him  my  case,  and  he  got  first  the  opinion  of 
counsel,  and  he  told  me  to  serve  him  with  a latitat  for  damages,  and  I did  so ; and  it  was 
brought  to  a record  at  the  last  July  assizes  twelvemonths.  I got  a verdict  for  £100  against 
him  with  costs,  and  he  brought  it  to  Dublin,  and  got  it  tried  before  the  four  barons  of  the 
exchequer.  I obtained  a verdict  there  again  with  costs ; and  now  in  order  that  I should 
not  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  to  send  me  out  of  the  country,  he  is  bringing  it  before  tho 
twelve  judges  in  the  coui-t  of  error,  and  all  that  for  improving  on  his  own  estate  at  the 
expense  of  his  brother.  It  is  oixe  of  the  finest  out-offices  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  The 
slates  cost  £ 1 0 10s.  a thousand. 

23.  Why  did  you  not  bring  bis  brother  James  up  at  the  time  he  first  processed  you? — 
He  was  in  Dublin.  I wrote  him  different  letters : whether  he  got  the  lettci*s  I do  not  know. 
I had  only  the  space  of  a few  days  to  do  it  in. 

24.  You  have  spoken  of  his  having  distrained  you  vei*y  often  ? — Yes,  about  thirteen  tunes 
since  the  27th  of  April,  1840  ; and  I have  some  of  the  papers  here. 

[ The  witness  produced  the  notice  of  a distress,  dated  the  27 th  of  April,  1840,  for  one 
year’s  rent,  due  the  25tli  of  March,  1840,  and  8s.  of  arrears ; also  another  notice  of  distress 
dated  the  4 th  of  October,  1840,  for  half  a year’s  rent  and  arrears,  due  the  29 th  of  Septem- 
ber; also  another  notice,  dated  the  2nd  of  December,  1840,  for  rent,  due  the  29 th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1840  ; also  another  notice,  dated  the  22nd  of  November,  1841,  for  rent  due  the  29 th 
of  September,  1841.] 

25.  Were  there  any  other  distresses  besides  those? — Yes ; there  is  a list  of  them  on  the 
other  papei*. 

26.  Were  there  five  seizures  made  in  1842  ? — As  far  as  I recollect  there  were  five  made 
in  1842. 

[From  the  paper  produced  by  the  ivitness,  it  appeared  that  notices  of  distress  had  been 
served  on  thefolloiving  dates  :—21th  of  April,  1840  ; 4 th  of  October,  1840  ; 2nd  of  Decem- 
ber, 1840;  22nd  of  November,  1841;  Ath  of  March,  1842;  5th  of  April,  1842;  Uth  of 
April,  1842;  19  th  of  May,  1842;  2m  of  June,  1842.] 

2 1 . What  rent  did  you  owe  at  the  time  of  those  distresses  ? — At  the  time  the  first  dis- 
tress was  made  I owed  a year’s  rent,  because  he  never  demanded  it  before. 

28.  You  did  owe  rent? — Yes,  I did,  but  not  over  that. 

29.  What  is  yoiu*  condition  in  consequence  of  these  proceedings  ? — I am  in  the  greatest 
poverty  that  can  be ; and  if  it  was  not  for  a gentleman  in  the  town  that  got  money  for  me 
from  the  loan  banks,  I should  have  to  go  and  beg  through  the  world : and  if  it  was  not  for 
a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Clifford,  that  took  part  with  me,  I could  not  have 
stood.  About  the  14th  or  15th  of  March,  1843,  Mr.  Shee  came  over  to  my  place ; he  said 
he  was  told  there  was  some  timber  cutting  on  the  place,  by  one  of  his  stewards,  Mr. 
Ramsay.  I told  him  I only  cut  a small  stick  hanging  over  the  road;  but  I was  summoned 
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to  this  court  for  it,  for  the  value  of  threepence,  as  it  was  sworn.  _ I was  summoned  here  for 
it,  and  the  only  penalty  laid  on  me  was  to  stop  in  court  till  the  rising  of  the  court ; and  there 
was  a charge  of  conspiracy  brought  against  me  by  his  means,  in  regard  to  the  conspiracy  to 
shoot  at  him.  On  that  day  I asked  him  if  it  was  the  rent  he  wanted ; this  was  the  15th, 
and  it  did  not  come  due  till  the  29th.  I said,  “ If  you  want  the  rent  give  me  my  lease  as 
you  have  promised  me,  and  I will  give  you  an  order  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county ; I will 
not  ask  you  to  wait  for  the  day  on  which  it  becomes  due.”  “ No,”  said  he,  “ I will  not 
have  the  rent  till  it  becomes  due,  and  then  I will  have  fifteen  keepers  on  you.”  I said, 
“ You  need  not  have  a keeper  upon  me;  give  mo  my  lease  according  to  the  agreement,  and 
I will  have  the  monoy  ready;”  but  he  refused  to  do  so. 

30.  What  is  your  present  situation  ? — 1 am  working  the  farm ; hut  Mr.  Clifford  has  a 
claim  upon  the  form.  I have  been  in  insolvent  circumstances,  and  I am  insolvent  now. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


Richard  Sampliy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Bishop’s  Lough. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ?— Forty-one  acres  and  a half. 

4.  Who  do  you  hold  them  under  ? — Mr.. Richard  Shee. 

5.  Have  you  a lease? — Yes. 

6.  How  long  have  you  had  it? — I had  it,  and  my  father  before  me  had  it. 

7.  At  what  "time  is  the  rent  due  ? — The  25th  of  March,  and  the  29th  of  September. 

8.  At  what  time  is  it  generally  demanded  ? — Sometimes  the  day  it  will  be  due,  most 
times  not. 

9.  Is  there  any  usual  time  for  demanding  it  ? — No ; but  whatever  time  he  likes  to  call 
for  it. 

10.  In  case  it  is  not  paid,  what  does  he  do  then  ? — He  seizes. 

11.  How  soon  after  does  he  seize? — As  soon  as  he  does  not  get  the  rent. 

12.  What  is  the  longest  time  you  have  known  him  give  you  for  the  rent? — I do  not 
exactly  know  the  longest  time  he  has  given  us. 

13.  What  is  the  shortest  time  within  which  he  ever  askod  for  it? — The  very  day  it 
becomes  due. 

14.  Has  he  ever  seized  from  you  on  the  day  it  became  due  ? — No,  he  has  not  seized  on 
me,  because  I pay  him  the  rent. 

15.  Do  you  always  pay  him  the  rent? — Yes,  I do. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Robert  Cahill,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  "Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Blackwell,  near  Bennettsbridge,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — Receiver  for  Mr.  Shoe. 

3.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation? — About  a year  and  a half. 

4.  What  are  the  directions  you  received  from  him  with  respect  to  the  recovering  of 
rent? — The  directions  I received  as  to  those  tenants  that  are  not  on  terms  with  him,  are 
generally  to  demand  it  •when  it  becomes  due,  and  proceedings  taken  if  not  paid. 

5.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ not  on  terms  ? ” — There  are  some  of  the  tenants,  as  well  as 
1 can  understand,  from  their  own  fault,  from  taking  different  law  proceedings  against  him, 
he  wishes  to  hold  them  up  to  their  rent, — they  are  but  few. 

6.  How  many  ? — There  is  a man  of  the  name  of  John  Ryan;  and  Patrick  Ring — he  is  no 
tenant  of  his  now ; there  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Ilolohan, — he  has  settled  with  him 
now,  but  he  is  not  on  terms  with  him ; and  a man  of  the  name  of  Doyle, — that  is  all. 

7.  Are  those  the  only  tenants  of  Mr.  Shee  who  have  not  been  on  terms  with  him  since 
you  had  the  receivership  ? — Yes. 

8.  Is  there  a man  of  the  name  of  Dowling  upon  the  estate  ? — Yes,  there  was  a man  of 
the  name  of  Dowling  on  the  estate,  but  he  has  gone  away. 

9.  Was  he  on  terms  with  Mr.  Shee  ?— No,  he  was  not. 

10.  Is  there  a man  of  the  name  of  Matthew  Dormer  on  the  estate  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

1 1.  Is  he  on  terms  with  him?— He  holds  the  field  that  Dowling  lately  held,  and  pays  no 
rent  for  it. 

12.  Is  he  on  terms  with  him  ? — No. 

13.  Did  he  hold  any  land  before  that  ? — No. 

_ 14.  Is  there  a man  of  the  name  of  Martin  Keeffe  ? — Yes ; he  is  not  on  terms  with  him 
since  the  last  gale  of  rent. 

15.  Is  there  a man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Kelly  on  the  estate  ?— He  does  not  reside 
there,  but  he  holds  land. 

16.  Is  he  on  terms  with  him  ? — He  is  partly  on  terms  with  him,  but  he  was  not. 

1 <•  Is  there  a man  of  the  name  of  Andrew  Breen  on  the  estate  ? — Yes. 

18.  Is  he  on  terms  with  him  ? — No. 

19.  Is  there  a man  of  the  name  of  John  Byrne  on  the  estate  ? Yes. 

20.  Is  he  on  terms  with  him  ? — Yes. 

21.  Can  you  state  whether  he  has  been  served  with  a notice  to  quit?— Yes ; but  it  w* 
not  proceeded  in. 

22.  When  was  he  served  ? — Twelve  months  ago. 
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23.  Is  there  a widow  Hart  upon  the  estate  ?— No.  4th  October,  1844. 

24.  Has  she  been  upon  the  estate  since  you  were  receiver? — Yes;  she  held  a house.  - — 

She  was  on  termsj  with  him  since  I became  the  receiver.  It  was  to  me  she  paid  the 

rent.  Robert  Cahill. 

25.  You  are  upon  yoiu*  oath : can  you  state  whether  or  not  her  goods  were  distrained  ? — 

They  were  distrained,  but  not  by  me ; I do  not  know  whether  the  sale  was  proceeded 
with. 

26.  When  were  they  distrained  ?— I believe  somewhere  about  a year  and  a half  ago. 

27.  Is  there  a widow  Donelly  upon  the  estate'? — Yes. 

28.  Can  you  state  whether  she  is  on  terms  with  Mr.  Shee  ?— No,  she  is  not ; she  paid 
him  no  rent  since  she  came  upon  it. 

29.  Are  there  many  other  tenants  upon  the  estate  ?— Yes  ; there  are  hundreds  of 
tenants.  He  holds  the  whole  village  of  Bennettsbridge. 

30.  Had  not  Dormer  and  Mr.  Shoe  a law  suit  about  two  years  since  ?— Yes ; about  a 
passage  to  his  field. 

31.  Was  it  about  that  land  ? — Yes. 

32.  Is  there  a man  of  the  name  of  Mullens  upon  the  estate  ?— I do  not  think  there  is. 

33.  Or  a woman  of  the  name  of  Mullens  ?— No  ; I do  not  know  of  any  one  of  that  name 
upon  the  estate. 

34.  Is  there  a man  of  the  name  of  Bush  upon  the  estate  ?— Yes. 

35.  Can  you  state  whether  Mr.  Shee  is  on  good  terms  with  him?— He  is  now,  but  he 
was  not  some  time  ago.  The  man  has  given  up  his  field,  and  he  has  the  house  at  a cheap 
rate. 

36.  What  was  tire  general  cause  of  the  quarrel  between  Air.  Shee  and  these  people  ?— 

The  first  cause  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Pat.  Ring,  who  produced  a receipt  passed  in 
March,  1840,— and  there  was  an  0 brought  out  at  the  end  of  the  receipt;  that  part  of  the 
receipt  was  cut  across,  and  a part  of  the  nought  was  cut  away,  and  he  made  the  receipt 
stand  for  1841. 

37.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ?— Yes ; I saw  the  receipt.  I did  not 
receive  the  rent ; I was  then  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Shee.  He  said  he  would  not  go  to 
law  with  him  for  that  time,  but  keep  him  up  for  his  rent  in  future.  That  was  the  first 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  and  he  did  keep  him  up. 

38.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  with  the  rest ; was  there  any  one  general  cause 
of  quarrel  between  Mr.  Slice  and  his  tenants  ? — I think  each  quarrel  stood  on  its  own 
particular  basis.  Whatever  way  the  tenants  disobliged  him  a quarrel  ensued. 

39.  What  are  your  instructions  as  to  the  recovery  of  rent  from  those  tenants  with  whom 
he  is  on  terms  ? — Just  the  same.  There  is  nothing  of  the  last  March  rent  due. 

40.  What  instructions  do  you  receive  to  take  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  rent  as 
regards  them  ? — To  seize  on  the  property. 

41.  How  soon  after  the  rent  is  due? — Sometimes  the  March  rent  is  paid  in  June,  and 
some  of  them  run  to  this  time  up  to  September  without  proceedings  being  taken  against 
them,  which  they  have  done  this  year,  a good  many  of  them. 

42.  How  soon  do  you  take  proceedings  against  those  with  whom  he  is  not  on  terms  ? — 

Sometimes  three  days,  and  sometimes  two  days,  and  sometimes  a month,  after  the  rent 
becomes  due. 


43.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  you  take  in  that  case? — Seize. 

44.  Three  days  after  the  rent  is  duo  ? — In  some  instances. 

45.  When  you  make  a distress  in  that  way,  do  you  endeavour  to  get  at  once  what  will  fc 
pay  the  demand? — Yes.  I never  mado  a second  distress  since  I commenced,  because  the 
tenant  generally  is  determined  to  replevin,  and  I take  the  whole  distress  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  replevying. 

46.  Did  you  receive  from  Mr.  Shee  any. instructions  as  to  the  amount  you  were  to  receive, 
or  whether  you  were  to  make  more  than  one  seizure? — No,  never  any  instruction  whether 
I was  to  seize  a portion  or  the  whole.  He  never  instructed  me  to  seize  a portion  or  the 
whole,  but  to  seize  for  the  rent. 

47.  Has  he  a tenant  of  the  name  of  Samphy  ? — Yes. 

V ^'iJS  uPon  ^erms  with  him  ?— Yes,  he  is.  The  last  rent  that  was  due,  he  paid  It  to 
himself;  and  he  told  Samphy  in  my  presence  that  he  never  wished  to  disturb  him,  and  he 
would  leave  him  as  he  was. 

tft'  w?6  ^ Proceeded  against  at  once  ? — No. 

50.  What  notice  of  the  payment  of  rent  do  you  give  to  those  with  whom  Mr.  Shee  is  on  SeeRichard Samphy' a 
good  terms  . — They  pay  the  March  rent  in  June,  and  sometimes  they  run  until  this  present  Evidence , 

/M.&/ 

+ °t7°U  senc^  *°  ^em  to  come  in  upon  a particular  day  to  pay  you,  or  how  is  it  done? — I 
send  to  them  that  the  rent  will  be  required  on  a particular  day,  and  if  they  do  not  attend 
on  that  particular  day  they  may  run  to  another  month  before  they  are  required  again,  and 

^59  A 110t  S6n<^  ^iem  as  did-  not  send  down  to  me. 

2.  Are  any  proceedings  taken  against  those  people? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 
ty  w^ose  authority  are  those  distresses  made? — By  Mr.  Shee’s  directions. 

■ i-°  you  consider  yourself  at  liberty  to  distrain  without  his  direction? — Oh  yes. 

5fi'  un  ^°U  ev^r  ^ ^ — No » I never  make  a distress  without  his  direction. 

m • When  you  make  a distress  what  are  the  articles  you  generally  seize? — I mostly 

en  ion  every  thing  in  the  distress  notice,  to  give  them  leave  to  replevin  at  once,  not  to 
give  them  double  costs. 
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Robert  Cahill. 


See  John  Ryans 
Evidence, 
fjf’o.  i/Sy/ 


See  Patrick  Ring’s 
Evidence, 

/U%  6/4;  / 


57.  Do  you  seize  the  household  goods?— No,  not  taking  them,  but  return  them  in  the 
notice. 

5S.  Do  you  seize  farm  implements  c — res. 

59.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  sell  ? — Yes. 

60.  Have  you  sold  any  household  goods  ?— No.  _ 

61  Any  farming  implements? — No.  I had  occasion  to  seize  on  Ryan’s  crops  he  had  in 
the  haggard,  and  did  not  touch  the  fanning  implements,  nor  the  household  furniture. 

62.  In  seizing  in  that  way  have  you  ever  seized  the  manure  ? — Yes ; it  is  returned  in  the 
distress  notice. 

63.  Have  you  ever  sold  it? — ho. 

64.  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  sold  on  Mr.  Slices  estate  for  rent?— Yes,  I have 
known  it  to  be  sold  on  Ryan’s  farm  about  two  or  three  years  ago. 

65.  Did  you  know  it  to  be  sold  on  Ring’s  farm?— Yes,  I have  known  it  sold  for  7s.  6 d.\ 
but  it  was  tendered  to  him  if  he  paid. 

66.  Do  you  know  of  any  farming  implements  sold  upon  his  farm  ? — I never  knew  him  to 
have  any  farming  implements  at  all  scarcely  since  I knew  him. 

67.  Do  you  know  of  any  household  articles  being  sold  by  distress  ? — No,  he  has  very  few 
household  articles. 

68.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Mr.  Shoe’s  employment? — Somewhat  about  four  years. 

69.  How  often  have  you  known  a distress  made  upon  the  same  tenant  between  two 
gales,  between  May  and  November? — For  the  one  gale  of  rent — I have  known  three 
distresses  to  be  made  on  Ryan  for  one  gale  of  rent. 

70.  How  many  have  you  known  on  Ring? — I have  known  two,  but  there  might  be 

m°71.  Why  were  three  distresses  made  upon  Ryan  for  the  same  rent  ? — When  one  distress 
was  made 'if  Mr.  Shee  did  not  consider  it  sufficient  he  would  seize  again,  but  if  he  could 
get  the  entire  of  the  stock  or  corn  on  the  lands  I do  believe  he  would  seize  the  whole, 
but  I have  known  him  go  there  and  when  his  horses  were  in  town  he  would  seize  the 
horses  when  they  came  in. 

72.  Do  you  seize  growing  crops? — No,  except  potatoes. 

73.  Have  you  known  them  to  be  seized? — Yes,  potatoes. 

74.  Have  you  known  oats  to  be  seized  ? — Not  growing. 

75.  During  the  time  it  was  cutting,  or  when  in  the  swathe  ? — I have  known  it  to  be 

seized  in  the  swathe,  but  not  growing. 

76.  Have  you  known  more  than  one  seizure  in  that  way  in  the  same  field  of  oats? — No. 
There  might  be  more  seizures  on  Ring,  for  it  was  generally  a large  field.  Pie  had  put  in  a 
sort  of  fence,  and  there  were  different  crops  growing  in  different  parts  of  the  same  field 


besides  the  oats. 

77.  If  the  seizure  was  made  while  they  were  cutting  was  the  whole  thing  sold? — No, 
generally  what  was  cut. 

78.  Was  there  a seizure  upon  the  second  day  of  what  was  cut  then  ? — There  might  be, 
but  I cannot  be  sure. 

79.  Are  any  other  proceedings  often  taken  against  those  who  do  not  come  to  pay  their 
rent  ? — No ; but  there  wras  a proceeding  taken  against  Keeffe.  When  the  distress  was 
made  he  said  lie  would  proceed  to  Thomastown,  he  told  me,  and  get  Mr.  Nugent  to  give 
him  the  amount  of  the  rent.  I made  the  distress  and  he  came  to  me  and  said  I did  not 
return  all  the  articles  he  had  in  the  distress ; “ If  you  give  me  notice  of  what  the  crops  and 
every  thing  are  I will  go  to  Mr.  Nugent  and  get  the  money.”  lie  told  me  he  would  give 
that  which  is  the  best  security  with  me,  so  I immediately  went  and  gave  him  the  notice 
and  put  the  crops  into  it ; and  I unfortunately  did  not  go  on  to  the  land  to  seize,  and  at  a 
subsequent  time  he  came  to  look  for  the  notice,  and  then  lie  went  and  took  replevin  and 
never  went  to  Mr.  Nugent  to  ask  for  the  money  at  all.  It  was  just  to  take  me  in.  Then 
I had  to  come  in  to  Kilkenny  and  serve  him  with  a notice,  withdrawing  both  seizures, 
and  got  him  served  with  two  writs  for  the  amount  of  the  two  rents  he  owred.  He  holds 
under  two  separate  leases. 

80.  Is  Mr.  Shee  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  management  of  his  owrn  estate  ? — Some- 
times he  is,  and  at  other  times  he  is  not. 

81.  Have  you  acted  under  his  instructions  on  those  occasions  ? — Yes ; but  not  under  liis 
instructions  in  giving  the  notice  to  Keeffe  to  procure  the  money. 

82.  Do  yon  receive  all  the  rents  for  him? — Yes,  all  the  rents  that  are  to  be  received  I 
receive,  except  he  is  down  himself. 

83.  Have  you  known  a notice  of  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  to  be  served  upon 
a tenant  at  the  same  time  you  were  distraining  for  the  same  rent  ? — No. 

84.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Yes. 

85.  Have  you  known  it  done  ? — No. 

86.  Have  you  known  it  done  in  the  case  of  Pat.  Ring  ? — I know  Pat.  Ring  for  the  last 
year  and  a half  or  two  years  paid  no  rent  at  all ; he  was  always  in  law.  I do  not  recollect 
that  in  the  case  of  Pat.  Ring. 

87.  What  is,  in  general,  the  expense  of  a distress  to  a tenant  ? — The  bailiff’s  fees,  2s.  4 a. 
day  and  night ; there  is  no  charge  for  the  distress  except  the  fees.  I generally  make  the 
distress  myself,  and  there  is  no  charge  for  it. 

88.  What  number  of  bailiffs  do  you  generally  leave  upon  the  tenant  ? — Two. 

89.  For  what  length  of  time  do  you  in  general  leave  them  ? — Fourteen  days. 

90.  Have  you  frequently  had  occasion  to  sell  a distress  ? — I have  not  had  occasion  since 
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I became  receiver  but  once,  in  the  case  of  John  Ryan.  I have  made  no  sale  for  a year-  and 
a half  but  on  John  Ryan,  except  on  Keeffe. 

91.  Are  you  receiver  of  any  other  person’s  property  in  this  district? — No,  except  upon 
Mr.  Shee’s  other  property. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Kyran  Somers,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — Bailiff. 

3.  Barrister's  bailiff? — Executing  decrees,  seizing  for  rent,  and  keeping. 

4.  Have  you  ever  been  employed  in  that  capacity  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Richard 
Shee?— Yes. 

5.  Were  you  ever  employed  taexecute  a decree  against  Patrick  Ring? — Yes,  I was. 

6.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  decree  you  were  employed  to  execute  against  him  ? Mr. 

Shee  seized  on  him  for  the  rent. 

7.  What  did  he  seize? — The  rent  was  due  and  Ring  was  not  paying  it. 

8.  What  was  seized  ? — Corn,  and  the  horse  and  furniture. 

9.  When  was  that  ? — I cannot  say  the  particular  time ; about  a twelvemonth  ago,  as  near 
as  I can  judge.  I kept  no  particular  notice  of  it. 

10.  Who  was  on  that  land  with  you? — A man  of  the  name  of  Keenan,  that  I brought 
with  me. 

11.  How  often  have  you  been  employed,  in  the  last  five  years,  in  seizing  upon  the  lands 
of  Patrick  Ring  ? — Three  or  four  times.  He  lodged  replevins  against  Mr.  Shee’s  notice  as 
being  bad  at  different  times,  and  they  were  at  law  at  different  times ; and  lie  lodged  a 
replevin  against  his  notice,  and  then  Mr.  Shee  beat  him  on  the  replevins,  and  that  is  the 
way  they  got  the  decrees.  He  always  lodged  a replevin  when  he  seized  for  the  rent. 

12.  Had  you  ever  a decree  to  execute  against  the  person  of  Patrick  Ring? — Yes;  this 
decree  was  a personal  one. 

13.  Did  you  succeed  in  arresting  him? — Yes. 

14.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  arresting  him? — Yes,  indeed  we  had,  for  a long  time.  Jt 
was  a length  of  time  before!  we  could  arrest  him — it  was  for  months ; and  I employed  others 
to  do  it. 

15.  Do  you  remember  the  time  he  was  in  the  house  with  his  family  and  the  door  was 
shut  ? — Yes,  I was  there. 

16.  What  took  place? — Wo  sold  the  corn  for  rent.  He  always  kept  out  of  the  way 
himself. 

17.  What  occurred  on  the  occasion  when  he  was  in  the  house? — He  kept  in  his  house. 
I was  seizing  for  the  rent ; besides  which,  I had  a decree  against  his  body  too. 

18.  Did  you  succeed  in  arresting  him  at  that  time  at  his  house? — No,  I did  not. 

19.  How  long  were  you  keeping  watch  outside? — I believe  that  the  time  he  kept  in  his 
house  it  was  three  or  four  days,  as  far  as  I can  judge. 

20.  Did  you  remain  there  night  and  day  on  the  watch? — No,  we  did  not — we  used  to 
be  there  very  early  in  the  morning ; and  there  was  property  going  away  if  we  did  not 
watch  very  close. 

21.  Did  you  leave  anybody  when  you  went  away  ? — Yes,  while  I went  away  to  my 
breakfast. 

22.  Was  there  anybody  watching  in  the  night? — Yes,  when  there  was  corn  on 
the  farm. 

23.  Could  you  arrest  him  in  the  night  under  that  decree? — Yes,  I believe  we  could;  but 
it  was  not  good  under  the  law. 

24.  Was  he  in  point  of  fact  confined  in  the  house  during  these  three  days  ? — No,  to  the 
best  of  my  opinion  he  was  not ; he  was  in  another  part  of  the  country,  and  used  to  come 
to  his  house  backwards  and  forwards. 

25.  During  those  three  days  you  were  watching,  did  you  observe  any  people  going  in 
and  out  of  the  house  ? — Yes,  when  we  were  away  ; I saw  his  mother  come  in  and  out,  and 
his  sister  putting  things  in  to  the  family  at  the  window. 

26.  Why  was  she  putting  tilings  in  at  the  window  ? — She  was  afraid  we  should  get  the 
things  in  the  house. 

27.  You  said  you  saw  the  mother  putting  tilings  in  the  house? — Yes,  but  Ring  was 
away. 

28.  What  was  the  sister  putting  in  ? — I do  not  know. 

29.  Did  you  ever  receive  instructions  not  to  let  any  tiling  be  put  into  the  house  ? — No ; 
I could  not  do  that  if  I had. 

30.  Did  you  receive  any  instructions  as  to  endeavouring  to  cant  the  horse  ? — No. 

31.  Had  you  any  authority  to  seize  the  tilings  in  the  house  if  you  could  havo  got  in  ?— 
i es,  I had.  I had  a power  of  attorney  with  me  to  seize. 

32.  Was  there  upon  that  occasion  any  information  sworn  against  Ring  for  having  carried 
away  any  part  of  his  property  under  seizure  ? — A man  summoned  him  for  the  horse  he 
took  away ; but  the  horse  was  taken  away  three  days,  and  then  came  back  again. 

33.  Was  not  there  a summons  or  information  against  him  for  having  taken  potatoes? — 
We  summoned  him  for  digging  potatoes ; we  let  him  dig  as  many  as  his  family  could  use. 
-I  did  not  hinder  them.  I found  ho  was  digging  more  than  I thought  his  family  would  use, 
and  I thought  it  my  duty  to  stop  him. 
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34.  Do  you  mean  during  these  three  days  he  was  allowed  to  come  out  and  dig  potatoes?— 

His  family  dug  them.  . T , , , , . , . . , 

35.  Was  there  any  hindrance  given  to  them  /—I  told  them  to  go  early  m the  morning, 

so  that  I got  no  blame.  _ T... 

36.  Did  you  see  the  family  digging  the  potatoes  /— les,  1 did. 

37.  Do  you  mean  that  they  got  potatoes  and  water  while  you  were  there  ?— They  could 
o-et  water  when  they  pleased ; I never  hindered  them. 

° 38.  Were  not  there  informations  sworn  ? — Not  that  I can  think  of —not  that  I can  recol- 
lect. The  other  man  summoned  him,  and  I think  it  was  all  dropped ; it  was  by  my 
direction  that  he  did  it. 

39.  Was  not  it  the  fact  that  bills  of  indictment  were  sent  up  to  the  grand  jury  ?— No,  I 
do  not  think  there  were. 

40.  Were  you  examined  before  the  magistrates  at  the  time  he  was  summoned  ? — No. 

41.  Was  the  other  bailiff? — To  the  best  of  my  opinion  he  was  not ; I told  him  I would 
have  it  dropped.  The  horse  came  back,  and  I told  him  if  he  brought  the  horse  back— (be 
broke  the  stable  and  took  off  the  lock  at  night)— if  it  came  back  1 would  drop  it. 

42.  How  do  you  know  that  he  broke  the  stable  and  took  off  the  lock  in  the  night  ?— 
There  was  no  one  else  could  do  it ; the  house  was  quite  convenient  to  it. 

43.  Did  Ring  come  out  on  any  occasion  with  a fork  and  insist  upon  digging  potatoes?— 
No.  It  was  the  case  that  he  came  with  a fork  at  the  time  his  uncle’s  son  had  him  processed 
for  digging  potatoes  and  struck  him  ; he  came  with  no  fork  while  I was  there. 

44.  Could  he  have  come  with  a fork  when  Keenan  was  there?- — No,  because  I was 
always  there. 

45.  Did  he  come  at  the  time  you  were  watching  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

46.  What  was  your  ground  for  summoning  him  for  digging  potatoes  ? — I never  sum- 
moned him  but  once. 

47.  At  this  time  he  was  confined  to  his  house? — No ; at  the  time  he  was  in  the  house 
wre  were  not  keeping  liim  from  the  potatoes. 

48.  You  say  he  was  not  summoned  when  they  dug  more  than  was  necessary  for  the 
family  ? — I was  calling  for  the  rent  then. 

49.  What  was  done  then? — We  summoned  him  for  them. 

50.  Who  dug  more  than  was  necessary  ? — His  family. 

51.  Did  he? — No. 

52.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? — Yes. 

53.  When? — About  three  in  the  morning. 

54.  What  was  he  doing  ? — Digging  potatoes  ; and  Mr.  Shee’s  own  man  saw  him 
doing  it. 

55.  Had  he  any  fork  ? — No ; a spade. 

56.  Was  there  any  threatening  language  used  between  you  ? — No. 

57.  Was  all  that  during  the  three  days  ? — 1 think,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  it  was. 

58.  Who  was  Mr.  Shee's  own  man  that  saw  him  digging  the  potatoes  ? — The  steward  be 
had  there.  He  was  constantly  about  the  place,  and  he  could  not  be  out  of  the  way.  He 
told  me  that  Ring  was  digging  the  potatoes  too  much. 

59.  What  was  the  name  of  the  steward  ? — Ramsey ; and  then  I cautioned  Ring  not  to 
dig  them. 

60.  Among  the  various  seizures  made  upon  Ring,  did  you  seize  more  than  once  for  the 
same  rent  ? — When  I seized  for  the  rent  Ring  would  replevin — the  notice  would  be  bad, 
and  Ring  would  carry  on  a law  suit  at  the  sessions  and  decree  Mr.  Shee,  and  then  Mr. 
Shee  would  have  to  pay  the  money,  and  Ring  carried  it  on  a long  while ; and  then  Mr. 
Shee  beat  him  on  two  replevins,  and  then  he  had  these  replevins  against  him. 

61.  Did  you  seize  oftener  than  once  for  the  rent  due  to  Mr.  Shee  in  the  same  month?— 
No,  I think  not. 

62.  "Who  was  in  the  habit  of  seizing  for  rent  for  Mr.  Shee  at  that  time  ? — Mr.  Shee  him- 
self often  came  over  to  Ring’s  house,  sometimes  with  his  agent. 

63.  Who  was  his  agent  ? — Mr.  Cahill  used  to  come  with  him,  and  then  there  would  be 
abuse.  Ring  would  begin  to  abuse  Mr.  Shee. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 

Thomas  Butler,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

I*  1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Paurkeenbeg,  about  four  miles  and  a half  from  Kilkenny. 

2.  You  are  an  agent  ? — Yes,  and  a farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  as  farmer? — About  200  Irish  acres,  both 
strong  and  light  land. 

4.  What  is  the  district'with  which  you  are  so  weH  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information? — I am  agent, to  Lord  Kilkenny’s  estate  of  about  10,000  acres,  principally 
the  barony  of  Gahnoy. 

5.  Is  it  generally  held  in  large  or  in  small  farms  ? — In  every  way  that  land  is  held  m 
Ireland — large  and  small,  and  every  variety  of  tenure. 

6.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?— 
Yes,  there  is  a great  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  draining  and  manuring. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is  decidedly. 

8.  In  what  particulars  ? — The  people  have  begun  to  drain  a Httle,  and  the  introduction 
of  green  crops  is  becoming  more  general,  and  they  pay  more  attention  to  manuring. 
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9.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Farm-yard  manure  and  lime,  and  guano 
to  a certain  extent ; not  very  large. 

10.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools? — We  have  a farming 
society  that  embraces  the  whole  of  Galmoy  and  other  directions ; and  we  hope  in  a few 
months’  time  to  have  an  agriculturist  attached  to  the  society. 

11.  Is  the  tillage  so  improved  as  to  affect  the  demand  for  labour? — No,  I do  not  much 
think  it  has ; the  population  is  increasing  faster  than  the  agricultural  improvements. 

12.  Are  there  many  large  grazing  farms? — Yes,  several. 

13.  Arc  they  increasing  ? — No ; if  any  thing  diminishing.  They  have  decreased  in  the 
last  ten  years. 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Yes. 

15.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  occupying  them? — The  worst  in  the  whole 

district.  ...  , . , . . 

16.  In  what  manner  in  that  district  is  the  rent  fixed? — The  estate  is  under  the  court  of 
chancery.  I value  the  land  ; if  a tenant  agrees  for  the  land  he  bids  at  my  valuation,  and 
that  is  almost  always  done,  but  it  prevails  only  upon  the  property  I manage. 

17.  Throughout  the  district,  what  is  the  usual  mode? — The  landlord  ascertains  the 
general  price,  and  if  the  tenant  bids  enough  he  gets  it.  Of  course  the  tenant  will  bid  up 
to  that,  no  matter  how  the  world  goes. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — Good  land  sets  from  30s.  to  40.9. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — They 

are  pretty  much  the  same  in  the  Kilkenny  union  ; the  rent  that  the  agent  charges  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  the  valuation — so  much  so,  that  in  parts  of  the  district  where  the  poor 
law  valuators  value  fairly,  they  took  up  my  rental  and  valued  the  land  at  it.  And  they  did 
the  same  in  two  or  three  other  districts,  and  I argue  from  that  that  the  rent  was  the  fair 
value  of  the  land.  o 

20.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  c — W e are  satisfied 
usually  at  six  months. 

21.  Generally,  is  that  the  custom  in  the  district  ?— Yes,  with  wealthy  proprietors,  hut 
not  with  needy  men  or  middlemen. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  tlie  small 
farmers  ? — No,  1.  do  not  think  it  is  general. 

23.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund? — Whenever  a loan  fund  is 
established,  it  induces  a habit  of  dependence  upon  it. 

24.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent? — Under  the  court  of  chancery  the 
first  thing  is  distraint. 

25.  What  is  the  expense  of  distraining  a tenant  ? — Under  the  court  of  chancery  not 
much.  They  do  not  like  to  cluuge  the  tenant  unless  he  gives  any  annoyance.  About  5s. 
is  the  utmost  they  can  charge. 

26.  Docs  the  court  of  chancery  allow  the  receiver  a discretionary  power  as  to  distram- 
ing? — Yes. 

27.  He  is  not  obliged  to  make  a special  application  ? — No. 

28.  Do  they  make  any  regulation  as  to  his  power  of  distress,  as  to  the  amount  ot  rent 
due? — There  must  lie  more  than  a year's  rent  due. 

29.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  day  ’ Generally 
speaking,  up  to  a particular  day ; they  generally  pay  a half-year’s  rent  at  a time. 

30.  Is  it  the  custom  in  this  district  to  give  receipts  up  to  a particular  day?—!  know 
very  little  about  the  management  of  property  except,  where  lam  concerned;  I never  inquire 
how  my  neighbours  deal  with  their  land  except  it  involves  a principle. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  arc  there  many  middle- 
men ? — There  are  very  few  middlemen  upon  the  estate ; the  custom  ot  the  court  ot  chan- 
cery is  to  deal  with  the  occupying  tenants,  if  solvent  men. 

32.  Do  they  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Seven  years’  lease  is  the  custom. 

33.  What  is  the  cost  of  a lease  of  that  kind  to  a tenant  ? — Since  the  late  rise  in  the 
stamp  duty  it  is  very  high.  They  would  rather  do  without  a lease. 

34.  Do  they  give  any  other  security  for  the  rent  ? — Upon  holdings  under  £20  a year 
some  time  ago  we  got  an  order  from  the  court  to  give  leases  without  security ; hut  tor  any 
tiling  over  that,  there  were  two  additional  securities  required  besides  the  tenant. 

35.  What  was  the  cost  of  that  lease  to  the  tenant  ? — From  £6  to  £12. 

36.  Is  it  necessary  to  renew  it  every  seven  years  ? — Yes ; and  it  was  a good  portion  ot 
the  rent  where  it  tvas  only  £20  a year. 

37.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
improvements  of  their  farms? — I do  not  see  any  particular  effect  it  has.  They  would 
rather  he  without  leases  and  save  the  lease  money.  The  tenure  is  not  sufficiently  long 
to  induce  any  person  to  build  who  has  not  sufficient  confidence  in  Iris  landlord. 

38.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  ? — Hitherto  by  the  tenants. 

39.  Is  that  the  custom  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  general.  I have  made  applica- 
tion to  the  court  of  chancery  to  be  allowed  to  lay  out  a certain  sum  each  year  m draining, 
for  two  or  three  years — either  to  do  the  whole  thing  for  the  tenant,  either  to  allow  him  tho 
whole  or  a portion  of  the  expense  of  draining,  and  the  Chancellor  and  Master  are  both 
favourable  to  it. 

40.  Is  that  to  he  allowed  out  of  the  arrears  ? — No,  out  of  the  current  rent. 

41.  Do  you  propose  to  put  any  per  centage  upon  the  rent  ? — No,  Ihavo  no  such  present 
mtention.  I thought  it  a bonus  to  tho  tenants  to  meet  tho  few  dead  years  that  have  passed. 
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42.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail?— No,  not  much.  • 

43.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  ? No,  very  little. 

44.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  still  continue  ?— Whenever  the  tenants  arc  allowed 
they  will  subdivide  to  a quarter  of  an  acre  a piece. 

45.  Upon  the  property  which  you  manage  is  that  permitted  ? — They  are  bound  by  leases 
not  to  subdivide,  but  they  will  do  it  in  spite  of  you. 

46.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  it  ?— I have  opposed  their  proposal  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  on  the  ground  of  their  having  subdivided  the  land ; and  sometimes  they 
have  disposed  of  part  of  the  hind,  but  still  thought  they  were  in  a condition  to  propose. 

47.  In  cases  where  they  have  so  acted,  have  you  had  to  take  any  steps  ? — Then  we 
would  deal  with  the  occupying  tenant  if  ho  was  a man  of  good  character  and  there  was 
nothing  against  him ; that  would  be  a sufficient  punishment  to  the  middleman.  For  the  last 
seven  years  there  has  been  scarcely  a case  of  the  kind. 

48.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  fanners  getting 
richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

49.  Are  the  small  tenantry  ? — From  ten  to  thirty  acre  men  are  the  most  thriving  body. 

50.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  ? — Very  badly  off  in  general. 

51.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  they  usually  hold  ? — There  are  a great  number  of 
labourers  that  live  in  the  towns,  and  merely  hold  as  house-keepers ; others  hold  under  the 
farmer,  and  he  gives  them  a house  and  so  much  land,  and  employs  at  a fixed  rate  of  wages 
every  day  in  the  year. 

52.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — It  is  6 cl.  or  8 d.  a day,  with  a house  and  an  acre  of 
land  given  to  them. 

53.  With  or  without  their  food  ? — Without  their  food,  except  in  the  potato  time  or 
harvest  time,  when  they  are  fed. 

54.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

55.  What  is  the  general  rate  ? — From  £8  to  £9  an  acre  well  manured  land,  and  £6  to 
£8  for  stubble  land. 

56.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  con-acre  system  ? — I think  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
it  is  indispensable  for  the  labourer. 

57.  Can  a labourer  make  a fair  profit  out  of  it,  paying  £8  an  acre  ? — He  can  live  with  it, 
and  cannot  live  ■without  it.  There  is  a sort  of  understanding  among  the  people  that  they 
shall  not  pay  more  than  £8  an  acre  ; and  the  farmer  contrives  to  give  as  bad  land  as  he  cim, 
consequently  the  laud  is  not  worth  £8  an  acre.  Old  grass  land  is  worth  £20  an  acre, 
hut  they  will  not  give  more  than  £8  an  acre,  so  that  the  farmer  gives  them  the  very  worst 
they  will  put  up  with.  It  does  not  amount  to  an  outrage,  but  there  is  a general  under- 
standing that  the  man  "who  charges  more  than  £8  is  a bad  fellow,  and  ought  to  bo  punished 
in  some  way. 

58.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — Whenever  a tenant  can  get  it, 
whenever  he  gets  a chance  he  will  cuter  at  Christmas  or  midsummer. 

59.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  commencing  the  term  ? — Of  late.  May  and  November 
are  the  terms  specified  for  the  commencement  of  the  tenancies;  they  used  to  he  November 
and  March. 

60.  Which  is  the  most  usual,  May  or  November  ? — The  tenants  would  prefer  entering 
at  May  generally  speaking.  ^ 

6 1.  Do  you  know  what  are.  the  usual  foes  to  bailiffs  or  drivers  on  enforcing  rent  ? — No, 
I do  not  know  the  usual  foes ; but  they  are  not  very  large. 

62.  Arc  there  fees  in  this  district  to  agents  on  granting  leases  or  accepting  proposals?— 
I do  not  do  any  thing  of  the  kind,  and  I do  not  know  of  any  who  do.  There  is  a great 
deal  said  about  it. 

63.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent? — In  the  barony  of  Galrnoy 
the  county  cess  is  about  one-eighth  of  the  rent. 

64.  Iu  what  manner  is  the  amount  to  he  levied  off  the  townland  made  public? — It  is 
posted  in  some  central  place.  Tt  is  handed  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  farmers ; he  is  desired 
to  collect  it,  and  he  shows  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  it  is  posted  in  some  public  place. 

65.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — I always  allow 
it  when  the  tenant  pays  the  gale  in  which  he  pays  the  poor  rate.  If  lie  paid  it  in  April,  I 
would  allow  it  when  the  rent  became  duo  the  1st  of  May. 

66.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  in  your  neighbourhood  of  the  landlord’s  proportion 
not  being  allowed  ? — I have  heard  it  mentioned ; but  whether  true  or  not  I cannot  take  it 
upon  myself  to  say. 

67.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  ?— -The  only  thing  that 
strikes  me  as  a most  valuable  thing  is,  if  the  county  cess  and  poor  rate  were  put  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  rent-charge,  and  let  the  landlord  pay  both  of  them,  and  give  him  the 
power  of  recovering  it  against  the  tenants.  Where  they  have  a certain  tenure,  I would  pro- 
pose that  the  whole  of  the  poor  rate  should  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  let  him  deal  with 
the  tenant. 

68.  With  regard  to  the  management  of  the  county  cess,  would  you  propose  that  the 
tenantry  should  have  any  hand  in  the  management  of  it  ?— If  the  landlord  pays  the  whole 
of  it,  the  management  of  it  should  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  landlords  and  agents,  or 
those  interested  in  the  management  of  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 
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William  Morris  Recide,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  it 

1 Where  is  your  residence  ? — llosenara,  between  this  and  Garrick,  in  the  county  of 

Kilkenny.  , _ . . - v w 

2.  You  are  a landed  proprietor  /— l es. 

3 What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  barony  of  Kells,  in 
which  I live,  and  Callan,  in  which  I act  as  magistrate.  I live  in  Kells,  and  attend  the  petty 
sessions  of  Callan  also. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  occupied  by  the  holders  of  large  or  small  farms ? — The  farms 
are  becoming  small.  There  are  very  few  farms  of  100  acres— not  more  than  one  farm  of 
100  out  of  2,000.  The  farms  arc  becoming  smaller  every  day,  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  the  population. 

5.  Is  the  subdivision  of  the  land  permitted  by  the  landlords? — It  is  not.  The  landlords 
object  to  it  as  far  as  they  possibly  can ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to  do  so,  particularly  where 
a family  subdivides  among  themselves.  It  is  resisted  as  much  as  the  landlord  can  do  it ; 

they  see  the  ill  effects  of  splitting  the  land  so  much. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district? — Very  much  indeed,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  improving  more  rapidly  if  possible. 

7.  Have  vou  farming  societies  ? — Yes,  we  have.  We  had  small  ones ; but  they  are  now 
all  concentred  in  the  union  of  Callan,  the  poor  law  union. 

8.  What  has  been  its  effects  ? — It  has  not  been  established  more  than  a year ; but  every 

thin"  looks  extremely  prosperous  and  well  in  the  undertaking.  In  this  country  things  begin 
generally  very  well.  If  it  had  been  in  operation  five  years,  wc  should  be  able  to  speak 
more  decisively  about  it.  ...  n _r  „ . . 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — ies,  there  are,  in  the 
more  mountainous  districts.  Towards  Waterford  there  is  a good  deal  of  it ; but  it  is  getting 
quite  into  disuse.  Every  man  wishes  to  have  his  own  separate  farm  now,  and  there  is  a 
very  prevalent  wish  on  the  part  of  the  tenautry  to  hold  direct  from  the  landlord  in  fee. 

10.  Are  there  many  middlemen  in  the  district? — Yes;  but  as  the  leases  fall  out  they 
uniformly  cease.  The  mode  is  for  the  landlords,  when  they  find  a large  tract  of  500  acres 
let  to  a middleman,  if  they  find  the  middleman  in  possession  of  any  part  they  leave  him 
in  it,  and  then  they  adopt' the  sub-tenants  its  immediate  tenants,  and  that  is  the  best  mode. 

11.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed;  by  valuation  or  proposal? — Now  there  is  never 
any  public  advertisement  for  the  letting  of  farms.  That  was  the  prevalent  course  thirty 
years  a^o.  The  papers  used  to  teem  with  advertisements.  Such  a thing  is  never  seen  in 
the  country  papers  now,  and  it  is  generally  done  by  private  proposal.  Some  large  estates 
have  been  valued ; but  generally  speaking  the  landed  proprietors  do  not  have  recourse  to 
valuation,  they  generally  judge  for  themselves. 

12.  Wliat  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— About 

one-third  over.  Some  estates  arc  much  lighter  rented  than  others.  Generally  speaking, 
the  large  estates  are  the  lightest  rented,  but  I would  not  say  they  arc  the  best 
managed.  . . 

13.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — Between  Tipperary 
and  Waterford,  I suppose  the  average  rent  would  be  about  25s.  a year ; but  it  is  veiy 
various — it  will  run  from  15s.  to  45s.  as  extremes. 

14.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ?— It  is  considered  very 
good  payment  with  a tenant  if  ho  pays  one  half-year  before  the  other  becomes  due  the 
tenant  is  considered  tolerably  solvent  if  lie  can  do  that ; but  in  many  estates  there  are  what 
are  called  running  gales,  which  are  bad  things  for  everybody. 

15.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  Generally 

speaking,  they  run  to  ejectment  now ; landlords  prefer  ejecting  to  distraining.  I think  the 
tenants  themselves  woiild  prefer  being  distrained  to  the  chance  of  being  ejected ; they  will 
do  any  tiling  rather  than  loso  the  land.  That  is  their  mode  of  life,  and  their  only  mode, 
there  is  so  little  occupation  for  the  people  here.  There  are  collieries  at  Castlecomer,  and 
another  on  the  Tipperary  border ; and  with  the  exception  of  those  two  sources  ot  emploj  - 
ment,  and  a little  navigation  along  the  Suir  and  Barrow,  the  people  have  nothing  but  land 
to  depend  upon.  . 

16.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  fund?— 1 lie  small  tenants 
do,  but  the  large  tenants  cannot  be  benefited  by  it.  The  small  tenants  depend  upon  the 
loan  fund,  and  the  large  tenants  upon  the  banks ; and  some  of  the  banks  of  issue  ruined  a 
great  many  of  the  people  four  or  five  years  ago.  There  was  more  facility  of  raising  money 
then  than  now,  and  a number  of  most  solvent  tenants  have  been  ruined  by  it. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  lease  or  by  will? — Leases  are  scarcely  ever  given 
now.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  I first  knew  the  country,  they  nearly  all  held  by  leases,  and 
the  effect  of  renewing  is  fully  as  beneficial  to  the  landlord  as  to  the  tenant,  \\  hen  a lease 
is  out,  a landlord,  if  he  chooses,  will  get  an  advanced  rent.  If  yoti  are  a tenant-at-will,  he 


can  never  propose  to  a tenant  to  raise  the  rent.  „ , 

18.  Is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  at  their  present  rents 

far  as  I can  judge,  they  arc  not  at  all  anxious  but  for  one  reason — when  they  come  to  m ve 
marriage  contracts  for  their  children,  they  are  anxious  to  show  they  have  a hold  upon  all 
of  the  land,  but  on  other  occasions  they  are  perfectly  indifferent.  . . 

19.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
improvement  of  tlicir  farms  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  a tenant-at-will  improves  fully  as  much 
upon  those  estates  I have  seen  as  if  he  had  a lease.  I am  not  speaking  from  my  own  par- 
ticular estate,  but  I was  through  a part  of  the  country  yesterday,  and  I went  into  three 
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houses  now  being  built,  slated  houses,  forty  or  fifty  feet  long,  double  rooms,  and  three 
rooms  above,  and  none  of  those  had  a lease ; and  it  is  not  in  my  case  only,  but  it  is  generally 
through  the  country.  Lord  Ormonde’s  people  build  excellent  houses  ; no  doubt  we  give 
assistance,  but  it  is  a very  small  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  house. 

20.  What  proportion  does  the  landlord  bear  ? — It  is  generally  arranged  in  some  way  • 
there  is  no  rule  upon  it.  The  landlord  sometimes  says,  “ I will  give  you  timber  and  slates,’’ 
but  there  is  no  exact  calculation ; if  your  house  costs  £f)0,  I will  give  you  £25,  or  £lO.  ’ 

21.  Is  there  any  such  arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  draining? Yes 

pretty  much  in  the  same  way.  Tenants  are  perfectly  impressed  with  the  value  of  it,  and 
they  are  becoming  remarkably  intelligent  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  remarkably 
inquisitive  upon  the  point  of  drainage,  and  it  is  generally  the  same  as  upon  the  houses. 
The  landlord  will  say,  “ You  have  done  so  many  acres,  and  I will  bear  such  a portion  of 
the  expense but  the  tenant  will  do  it  whether  the  landlord  pays  him  or  not. 

22.  Will  that  be  the  case  unless  there  is  great  confidence  subsisting  ? — There  must  be  an 
implied  confidence,  but  it  is  not  the  confidence  that  the  tenant  has  in  me  or  you ; but  I 
think  lie  has  a confidence  that  the  public  opinion  will  bear  him  out,  and  that  the  landlord 
will  not  oppress  them. 

23.  Have  any  instances  come  within  your  knowledge  in  which  landlords  have  taken 
advantage  of  improvements  to  raise  the  rent  ? — No,  never  within  my  knowledge,  not  the 
landlord  in  fee ; middlemen  might  do  it  or  not,  hut  among  those  who  have  lasting  interests 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  I know  of  no  instances  in  which  they  have  taken  an  undue 
advantage  of  it. 

24.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all  ? — Not  hi  a large  way ; some 
small  tenants  will  give  money  in  that  way  about  villages,  but  the  good-will  of  farms  is  not 
sold.  If  a small  family  think  of  emigrating  they  will  sell  their  good-will,  and  the  landlord 
scarcely  ever  interferes  in  it.  The  only  privilege  I have  is,  that  I am  allowed  to  consider 
whether  the  tenant  is  an  acceptable  one  or  not ; they  just  come,  up  to  me  and  say  that. 

25.  Is  the  tenant-at-will  allowed  to  sell  his  tenant-right  ? — Yes,  in  those  small  places, 
hut  not  on  a large  scale.  In  the  small  lots  they  hold  about  the  village,  a cottage  and  two 
or  three  acres,  1 have  allowed  them  to  do  it,  because  I find  that  a family  like  that  is  more 
burdensome  to  myself  and  to  the  country,  and  it  is  as  well  that  they  should  emigrate. 

26.  Is  the  price  of  the  good-will  in  the  case  of  tenancies  from  year  to  year  considera- 
ble ? — No ; perhaps  two  or  three  years’  rent. 

27.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood? — No,  I do  not 
think  there  has.  I think  many  of  the  landlords  used  to  do  it ; hut  they  find  they  cannot 
do  it.  I am  not  a very  great  advocate  for  large  farms  with  the  very  small  capital  that  the 
tenants  have.  If  any  of  our  farmers  have  capital,  they  will  not  lay  it  out  direct  upon  the 
land,  hut  in  houses.  The  general  way  in  which  they  have  hitherto  done  is  this,  when  they 
have  money  they  portion  off  numbers  of  their  family  by  buying  farms  in  other  directions, 
and  it  is  generally  for  that  they  are  anxious  to  have  leases. 

28.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  class  of  farms  most  advantageous,  all  things  considered  ? — 
From  twenty  to  thirty  acres  is  as  good  a farm  as  a landlord  could  wish  to  have  on  his 
.estate. 

29.  Do  vou  see  any  strong  objection  to  farms  much  smaller  ? — Yes,  in  this  part.  If  there 
was  any  thing  for  them  to  do  besides  farming,  it  would  be.  very  well  to  have  them  more 
split ; but  it  would  be  as  well  for  them  to  have  thirty  acres  to  live  with  where  they  Lave 
nothing  else  for  them  to  do. 

30.  Is  a man  who  has  thirty  acres  able  to  manage  it  without  a horse  ? — No,  they  never 
attempt  it ; if  they  have  three  acres,  they  think  they  must  have  a horse.  They  injure 
themselves  very  much  ; they  never  think  of  doing  any  thing  with  the  spade  that  they  can 
do  with  a horse. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  tlio  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I think  they  arc  : there  are  some  that  are  not ; but  taking  it 
as  a general  question,  I think  they  are. 

32.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  richer  ? — I think  any  man  may 
get  rich,  and  I believe  they  do  generally  get  rich,  if  they  have  any  thing  over  ten  acres ; 
but  it  is  a mere  struggle  to  live  under  ten  acres. 

33.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class ; is  that  improving  ? — The  labouring 
class  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  supplied  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  tlieh  con- 
dition has  been  very  bad — they  have  very  low  wages  ; and  the  farmers,  as  far  as  they  can, 
employ  their  own  families : the  demand  for  labour  is  met  in  that  way,  by  the  great  increase 
of  the  population.  The  country  is  a great  deal  more  worked  than  it  was,  and  that  has 
been  beneficial. 

34.  Is  the  acreable  rent  placed  upon  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  on  the  large 
farms  . Yes ; if  we  take  a house  with  a few  acres,  we  pay  more  for  a few  acres  than  more ; 
and  another  reason  why  it  is  higher  is,  that  these  small  tenants  have  been  introduced 
originally  by  the  farmers  and  cottiers,  and  the  farmers  exact  a much  higher  sum  ; and  I 
may  say,  that  those  tenants,  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  are  satisfied  to  give  you  a much  higher 
rent  than  the  farmers,  and  consequently  the  rents  are  higher  upon  the  small  holdings. 

35.  What  is  usually  the  arrangement  between  the  farmers  and  the  cottier  labourers  m 
the  district  ?— They  generally  hire  either  by  the  year  or  the  quarter  ; the  rate  is  very  low, 
generally.  As  to  the  average  amount  of  the  price  of  labour,  I do  not  suppose  it  is  more 
than  5d.  a day  during  the  year,  with  their  diet,  of  course.  I have  known,  in  these  last  two 
harvosts,  6d.  a clay  given  for  able-bodied  men,  and  their  diet. 
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36.  Does  the  con-acre  system  for  land  prevail  at  all? — Yes,  it  does,  for  potatoes,  very 
generally.  Fanning  servants  very  often  are  paid  in  that  way.  "When  a man  hires  a farm 
servant  for  £4  a year,  he  gives  him  a quarter  of  ground  for  £2,  and  gets  rid  of  half  the 
bargain,  and  it  is  always  paid  now  beforehand.  If  anybody,  not  a servant,  takes  con-acre 
from  a farmer,  he  always  receives  payment  beforehand.  The  reason  of  that  was  a decision 
of  the  barrister  a few  a years  ago,  that  the  farmers  had  no  right  like  the  landlord  to  stop 
the  crop  ; and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  farmers  said,  “ We  will  not  give  it  you  unless 
you  pay  beforehand.” 

37.  Has  that  been  attended  with  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  labouring  classes  ?— No. 

I think  it  is  useful  to  them ; it  is  a sufficient  spur  to  them.  A man  is  not  the  worse  for 
being  obliged  to  pay  his  liabilities  in  advance. 

3&  Is  it  any  advantage  to  the  tenant ; does  he  get  the  land  cheaper  ?— No ; the  con-acre 
is  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  custom  was  introduced.  They  pay  about  40s.  to  50 s.  a 
quarter,  and  it  was  about  the  same  tiling  previous  to  that  new  decision. 

39.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— No,  none  at  all  for  years 
past.  It  appears  to  me  there  is  a very  good  understanding  between  the  landholder  and 
the  landowner.  I do  not  see  that  they  can  be  much  improved — I mean  as  to  their  under- 
standing with  each  other.  I am  not  saying  whether  the  system  is  a good  one ; but  our 
mutual  feelings  are  very  amicable. 

40.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  comparing 
the  large  estates  with  the  small,  and  the  absentee  with  the  resident  ? — The  Large  estates 
that  are  worked  by  agents,  I think  are  generally  lighter  rented  than  those  of  the  resident 
proprietors,  •who  see  more  closely  into  the  comparative  value  of  every  farm.  The  pro- 
prietors who  live  upon  their  estates  generally  raise  their  rents  a little  liigher  than  those 
committed  to  agents.  I think  absentees  generally  charge  less  for  their  rent  than  resident 
proprietors  in  this  district.  There  is  an  estate  of  an  absentee  in  the  very  middle  of  mine, 
and  I think  he  charges  very  nearly  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  I do  ; but  I deny  that  his 
estate  is  half  so  well  managed  as  my  own,  and  at  the  same  time  I do  not  think  the 
tenantry  are  a bit  better  off  either. 

41.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  fees  usually  paid  to  bailiffs  or  drivers  on  enforcing  rent  ? — 
There  is  very  little  distress  for  rent  in  my  part  of  the  country — there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
of  the  kind ; the  only  tiling  wo  ever  sec  a bailiff  for  is  executing  civil  bill  decrees.  They 
prefer  being  distrained  to  being  ejected — it  is  a very  bitter  alternative;  but  it  is  very 
discretionary,  and  wc  -would  be  better  if  it  was  more  fixed  than  it  is.  I think  there  is  a 
power  of  annoying  the  tenant  given  to  the  landlord  by  law,  which  it  would  be  well  to  have 
defined,  and  perhaps  a little  curtailed  as  to  expenditure.  I do  not  tliink  there  is  any  idea 
that  there  is  any  fixed  mode. 

42.  Are  fees  given  to  agents  on  granting  leases  or  accepting  proposals  ? — I am  told  there 
are ; I do  not  know  it.  I believe  there  is  very  little  doubt  but  there  are ; but  as  on  my 
oath  I cannot  say  there  is. 

43.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  generally  bear  to  the  rent  ? — The  county  cess 
is  about  2s.  a year,  and  the  rent  is  about  25 s. 

44.  At  what  season  is  it  levied  ? — The  county  cess  is  levied  about  six  weeks  before  the 
assizes  generally,  and  levied  in  one  respect  very  improperly : it  is  almost  uniformly  levied 
on  Sundays.  I went  security  for  a man  in  my  barony  at  the  very  last  assizes,  and  the  first 
stipulation  I made  was,  You  shall  not  levy  on  the  Sunday,  or  I will  not  become  security;” 
but  that  was  never  known  before,  it  was  always  levied  on  the  Sunday. 

45.  What  is  the  course  usually  pursued  in  the  applotment  of  it  ? — The  baronial  collector 
gives  it  to  the  townland.  If  they  have  an  old  collector  they  know  tire  thing  so  well  it  is 
established ; but  if  there  is  a now  man,  he  states  the  tax  and  desires  them  to  applot  it  among 
themselves,  which  they  uniformly  do.  This  very  man  I went  security  for  was  collector  for 
two  baronies,  and  he  sent  his  amount  to  thorn  and  they  applotted  it. 

46.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — On  the  pay- 
ment of  the  full  gale  on  which  that  rate  may  have  been  imposed  or  paid  by  the  tenant, 
generally  speaking,  I believe  the  half  rate  is  paid.  I uniformly  pay  the  half  rate  without 
reference  to  whether  the  rent  is  high  or  low.  We  have  no.  faith  in  the  valuation ; the 
tenants  blow  that  was  a complete  humbug.  It  was  not  any  thing  like  the  letting  value  of 
the  lands ; it  is  about  one-third  under  the  letting  value. 

47.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — No.  It  would 
appear  to  be  an  invidious  tiling  to  say  to  a commission  like  this  that  one  of  the  best  things 
would  be  to  let  us  alone ; we  are  getting  on  amazingly  well.  The  country  in  my  view  is 
thriving  fast.  There  is  a better  understanding  now ; there  is  a cordiality  generally  speaking, 
and  the  landlords  have  an  emulation  among  themselves,  that  then*  tenants  shall  be  better 
than  then’  neighbour’s,  and  the  tenants  have  that  feeling  for  then-  landlords  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  see  extended.  I think  the  best  thing  certainly  would  be  to  let  things  take 
then-  course,  as  far  as  this  part  of  the  country  is  concerned.  If  the  Law  does  give  powers  to 
tyrannise  to  the  landlords,  I do  not  tliink  they  are  exercised.  I tliink  the  landlord  has  given 
it  up  if  there  was  tyranny  exercised  in  olden  times.  The  landlord  has  given  it  up,  and  the- 
tenant  has  less  servility.  The  tenants  are  not  so  servile ; they  are  emancipating  themselves, 
from  their  servility,  There  is  no  tyrant  landlord  in  my  part  of  the  country, 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


4/A  October,  1844. 
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Kilkenny,  Saturday,  5tii  October,  1844. 

Edmontl  Smithwick,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 .You  are  mayor  of  Kilkenny  ? — Yes,  I am. 

2.  -Where  do  you  reside  ?— In  Kilkenny. 

3.  You  are  a merchant  ?— Yes,  and  a miller,  brewer,  malster,  starch  manufacturer, 

faime^re  ^ ac(juajntec[  w|th  the  mode  of  doing  business  in  Kilkenny,  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  markets?— Yes,  I am. 

5.  Does  much  difficulty  arise  from  the  want  of  uniformity  of  weights  and  measures 
Yes,  there  is  some  difficulty,  and  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  one  system  of  weights  and 
measures  throughout  the  country. 

G.  What  is  the  system  adopted  here  as  to  the  butter  trade? — Until  this  season  the 
system  was,  not  to  pay  for  over  weights ; any  firkin  of  butter  that  weighed  over  the  three 
quarters,  no  matter  what  it  weighed  over  the  three  quarters,  there  would  be  no  allowance 
made  for  it ; but  this  season  our  new  corporation,  I may  say  at  my  suggestion,  adopted 
that  course  by  the  opening  of  the  market  which  has  been  adopted  since,  of  paying  for  all 
over  weights. 

7.  What  deduction  is  made  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  firkin  or  beamage  ?— From 
each  firkin  four  pounds  are  deducted,  and  lOd.  a firkin  as  a sort  of  compensation  for  cooper- 
age and  carriage  from  this  to  Waterford. 

S.  What  are  the  deductions  made  in  Waterford? — Two  pounds  beamage,  and  3 id.  for 
weighing  and  cooperage. 

9.  Practically  is  that  difference  in  deduction  found  to  be  a gain  or  loss  to  the  farmer  ?— 
I would  rather  say  that  generally  it  may  be  a gain  to  the  small  farmer ; but  to  a man  who 
has  any  quantity  he  has  his  other  market  to  go  to,  and  avails  himself  of  it,  if  he  does  not 
get  a price  equivalent  to  the  deduction. 

10.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  weights  and  measures  as  regards  other  articles  of 
produce  ? — No,  I am  not  aware  that  there  is ; there  is  no  difference,  1 think. 

1 1 . Are  any  deductions  made  on  the  sale  of  corn  ? — There  are  four  pounds’  beamage  to 
the  barrel  on  all  kinds  of  green  corn.  Upon  malt  there  arc  two  pounds’  beamage,  and 
that  is  the  rule  in  Dublin  also. 

12.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  those  allowances  ? — Frequently  there  are 
what  they  call  special  agreements  between  parties.  I instance  it  in  this  way : — Supposing 
from  the  Mullinahone  direction  they  come  in  and  say,  “ W c will  not  allow  more  than  two 
pounds’  beamage  for  each  firkin  of  butter,  and  we  will  take  such  a price  as  to  allow  only 
two  pounds,”  we  do  not  give  them  the  price  that  we  should  give  to  the  party  we  should 
get  four  pounds  from. 

13.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ? — Yes,  intimately. 

14.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  is  improving  ? — I have  no  doubt 
of  it. 

15.  In  what  particulars? — The  general  appearance  of  the  farmer,  but  still  open  to  a great 
deal  more. 

16.  Have  you  faming  societies  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  the  district? — Yes, 
there  are  in  two  or  three  districts — Callan,  Innistiogc,  and  Ballyraggett. 

17.  What  has  generally  been  their  effect  in  the  district? — 1 think  that  of  causing 
enndation,  and  one  a very  desirable  one,  bringing  the  gentry  into  more  intimate  knowledge 
with  the  people,  which  is  very  desirable. 

18.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  consider  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer? — You  cannot  judge  of  the  real  state  of  the  fanner  by  his 
external  appearance  or  internal  comforts,  for  I have  so  many  opportunities  of  knowing  that 
farmers  are  most  comfortable  as  regards  their  means,  but  are  afraid  to  show  it,  owing  to 
want  of  tenure,  which  they  are  labouring  under  at  this  moment,  and  which  I think,  if  I 
may  make  the  remark,  has  been  excessively  prejudicial  not  only  to  the  appearance  but  to 
the  improvements  of  the  country.  I could  instance  parties  who  have  large  sums  to  their 
credit  m many  cases,  who,  if  you  went  to  their  houses,  you  would  fancy  they  would  be 
hardly  able  to  pay  their  rent.  Those  sums  arc  lying  at  a small  interest,  and  if  they  had 
any  protection  or  any  confidence  that  they  would  be  remunerated  for  their  expenditure  if 
put  out  of  the  ground,  I have  no  doubt  that  then'  farms  would  bear  a different  appearance 
to  what  they  do  at  present,  and  their  houses. 

19.  Do  you  perceive  much  difference  in  that  respect  between  those  who  hold  by  lease 
and  those  who  hold  at  will  ? — No  doubt  of  it,  in  numerous  cases ; there  may  be  instances 
where  the  landlord  is  of  such  a character  that  they  have  confidence  in  him.  We  are 
happily  circumstanced  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ; there  are  men  here  whose  word  is  as 
good  as  their  lease  or  their  bond,  and  the  tenants  feel  confidence  in  them ; but  they  do 
not  know  what  may  occur  to  those  who  come  after  them,  and  there  is  a want  of  confidence 
in  the  country. 

20.  By  whom  in  geneval  are  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  effected  ■ — 
In  some  few  instances  the  landlord  gives  them  slates  and  timber.  The  Ormonde  estate  is 
improved  very  much  in  that  way,  and  some  others. 

21.  From  your  intercourse  with  the  fanners,  do  you  think  there  is  an  anxiety  for  leases 

at  their  present  rate  of  rent  ? — I rather  think  there  is.  . 

22.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  farmers  are  improving  and  getting  richer  in  tlieir 
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circumstances  ? — Yes,  I do ; and  I could  instance  many  cases  where  the  small  farmers  have 
amassed  sums  that  would  surprise  you,  from  their  industry.  1 could  instance  many  many 
cases,  where  they  have  put  some  hundreds  together  from  very  small  farms — under  ten 
acres ; and  I have  generally  seen  that  those  who  do  not  require  horse  power,  merely  using 
their  own  labour,  and  employing  themselves,  turn  it  to  advantage. 

23.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class,  arc  they  getting  better  ? I 

think  not ; there  is  still  a vast  want  of  employment. 

24.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  now  in  the  city  of  Kilkenny  ? — From  S <1.  to  1.9.  a day, 
but  frequently  you  may  get  them  for  id.  a day  and  diet,  as  they  call  it,  which  diet  is  any 
thing  but  nutriment. 

25.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  throughout  the  district  ?— There  have  been 

only  two  outrages  connected  with  land  in  twelve  months,  hut  they  were  private  outrages, 
and  not  connected  with  any  mass  of  the  people.  / 

20.  In  what  did  they  originate? — In  the  dispossession  from  Land. 

27.  Had  the  parties  there  made  any  great  improvements  ?— In  neither  case' do  I think 
they  had ; in  one  case  the  middleman  interfered.  If  I was  to  speak  of  my  own  jurisdiction, 
I am  happy  to  say  I have  not  a prisoner  for  trial ; but  under  all  circumstances  the  Kilkenny 
people  are  extremely  well  conducted. 

28.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  relation  to  the  laws 
affecting  landlord  and  tenant  ? — What  wo  want  is  a local  market  for  the  produce  of  the 
country  to  be  consumed  at  home,  and  we  can  only  have  that  by  the  employment  of  the 
people,  and  how  to  obtain  that  you  have  heard  from  others  probably.  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  are  in  this  state  that  the  rental  of  the  country  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  sending  the 
produce  of  the  country  to  the  English  market.  I instance  it  in  this  way  : I suppose  the 
average  rent  of  an  acre  of  land  is  3 Os.  We  have  six  barrels  of  wheat  to  the  acre ; it  will 
cost  5s.  a barrel  to  send  it  to  England,  and  six  times  five  are  30s.,  and  30s.  is  the  rent  of 
the  land.  Then  you  may  make  the  same  calculation  upon  oats,  butter,  and  any  thing  else, 
according  to  the  produce  of  the  country.  Calculate  the  expense  of  transit,  freight,  &c., 
the  interest,  the  bill  of  lading,  and  all  that  comes  out  of  it,  for  the  farmer  pays  for  it.  If 
you  make  that  little  calculation  it  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  expense.  Then  if  -we  had 
a local  consumption  there  should  be  employment  for  it,  for  you  cannot  have  consumption 
without  it,  and  any  man  who  could  pay  30.9.  an  acre  now  could  pay  considerably  more 
then. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Richard  Eaton,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Castlecomor,  in  tho  county  of  Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  or  occupation  ? — 1 am  a barrister  by  profession ; my  occupa- 
tion is  that  of  agent. 

3.  What  may  be  the  extent  of  tho  estates  to  which  you  are  agent? — I suppose  the  Cas- 
tlecomer  estate  in  this  county  (tho  only  one  I am  agent  for)  is  about  13,000  Irish  acres. 

4.  Wlftit  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — The  lordship  of  Castlecomor ; it  is  a coal  country. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  and  population  of  that  district? — The  people  are  rather 
of  an  inferior  kind ; it  is  a very  poor  population ; they  are  employed  in  the  collieries  prin- 
cipally. The  population  is  about  17,000.  The  soil  in  ray  judgment  is,  generally  speaking, 
a light  soil,  but  for  the  greater  part  a kind  one. 

6.  Docs  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements  ? — I think 
it  does,  chiefly  by  draining  and  judicious  liming.  I do  not  include  the  profits  arising  from 
mines ; but  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  by  judicious  draining  it  has  undergone  a con- 
siderable improvement. 

7.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — Yes,  I rather  think  it  is ; and 
those  improvements  have  arisen  from  tho  attention  that  the  landlords  have  bestowed  upon 
draining,  liming,  and  other  modes  of  improvement. 

8.  Has  there  been  much  attention  paid  to  draining  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood? — 
Latterly  a good  deal,  but  not  until  of  late. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Principally  lime ; and  until  lately,  that 
draining  has  been  adopted  extensively ; the  liming  was  very  injudicious  in  mauy  instances. 
There  is  no  burning ; that  is  not  allowed. 

10.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  ? — No,  there  are  not  any  farming  or  agricultural 
societies  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1 1.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ?— There  are  very  few  large  farms,  and 
the  others  contain  generally  from  five  to  twenty  acres. 

12.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown  ? — I think  that  is  not  very  carefully 
attended  to.  It  is  generally  potatoes,  followed  by  oats.  It  is  not  a wheat  country.  I think 
that  improved  tillage  has  had  no  sensible  effect  upon  the  increase  of  labour,  for  the  small 
farms  are  chiefly  worked  by  tho  tenant  and  his  family.  Grazing  land  is  of  a certain  kind, 
and  it  is  increasing,  and  chiefly  appropriated  to  dairy  cattle  ; there  is  very  little  feeding  or 
fattening.  To  the  next  question  I should  say  that  the  employment  of  labourers  is  rather 
diminished  than  otherwise  by  grazing  farms. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No,  they  are  not  held 
m joiut  tenancy,  the  families  hold  them  jointly  among  themselves. 

14.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed  ?— By  private  contract,  by  arrange- 

Part  III.  3 C 
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rnent  with  the  landlord— he  fixes  the  rent.  Mr.  John  Wandesforde  has  fixed  the  rent ; it 
is  by  the  gross  sum  and  not  by  the  acre.  The  lands  are  valued  by  the  landlord  and  his 
son,  on  then-  own  careful  inspection  and  inquiry,  and  guided  very  much  by  the  poor  law 
valuation.  The  large  farms  are  held  under  old  agreements  on  very  moderate  rents,  having 
been  very  much  improved  by  the  tenants.  The  average  on  all  the  other  lands  is  about 
1 7 s.  lid.  per  acre. 

15.  Is  that  the  average  of  good  and  bad  altogether  ?— tea. 

16.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  government  and  poor  law 
valuations  ?— It  very  little  exceeds  the  poor  law  valuation  in  the  recent  settings.  Many  of 
the  old  holdings  arc  much  under  the  poor  law  valuation.  I know  nothing  of  the  govern- 


ment valuation.  . . 

17.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  been  executed  with  care  in  your  district?— Yes,  I think 
it  is  a very  fair  valuation.  It  is  generally  under  the  real  value. 

IS.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — The  minor  rents, 
under  £10  half-yearly,  due  at  March,  are  demanded  in  June ; and  from  that  to  £20  are 
demanded  in  July,  and  all  others  in  August  and  early  in  September.  I will  not  say  that 
they  are  paid,  but  they  are  not  forced  until  the  latter  end  of  the  half-year. 

19.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  farmers  ?— There 
are  very  few  that  have  the  rents  paid  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders,  but  when 
that  indulgence  is  given  to  them  there  is  no  charge  whatever  except  the  discount  on  the 
bill.  I never  knew  it  except  towards  the  close  of  the  six 'months,  and  then  I indulge  a 
person,  if  he  is  in  circumstances  to  require  it.  There  is  a loan  office  in  the  town,  but  very 
few  of  the  tenants,  if  any,  avail  themselves  of  it  for  the  payment  of  rent.  The  way  of 
enforcing  rent  is  by  distress,  which  generally  has  the  effect  of  bringing  in  the  rent ; but  for 
the  last  twenty-six  years  I have  been  agent  there  have  been  but  two  or  three  sales  under 
any  distress  that  has  taken  place. 

20.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  distress  ? — Two  or  three  shillings ; and  the  arrears  are  not 
held  over  against  the  tenants. 

21.  Are  receipts  given  for  rent  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — No,  for  a particular 
gale.  The  holdings  are,  in  a few  instances,  under  middlemen,  whose  leases  have  not  been 
disturbed  by  the  landlord ; but  they  are  generally  under  the  proprietor  of  the  estate,  as 
tenants  from  year  to  year  the  greater  part  of  them.  The  holdings  are  generally  at  will  or 
from  year  to  year.  Some  of  the  large  holdings  are  still  held  by  leases  made  by  Lady 
Ormonde,  but  they  are  not  many.  In  every  instance  where  they  have  been  impeached 
they  have  given  way  at  once  ; they  are  contrary  to  the  power.  There  were  covenants  in 
the  leases  made  by  Lady  Ormonde,  but  they  were  never  enforced,  and  the  leases  are  not 
valid ; and  even  during  her  lifetime  they  were  not  enforced.  The  leases  have  not  been 
recognised  by  Mr.  Wandesforde,  but  since  lie  came  into  the  estate  lie  has  suffered  the  same 
individuals  to  hold  under  him  upon  the  same  terms  as  tenants  from  year  to  year. 

22.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure,  in  your  opinion,  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants  and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — The  improvement  does  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  retarded  by  the  nature  of  the  tenure.  Their  tenure  is  from  year  to  year,  and  I have 
instances  every  day  in  which  those  tenants  are  improving  just  as  well  as  if  they  hid  leases, 
building  and  laying  out  their  money. 

23.  Do  impediments  to  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of  the  nature  of 
the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  in  the  estate  ? — No  impediments  to  improvements 
of  land  or  houses  can  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  landlord’s  interest,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
tenant  in  fee  simple  of  the  estate. 

24.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  generally  effected  ?— 
Jointly  by  the  landlord  and  tenant;  but  the  proportion  that  each  contributes  to  the  improve- 
ment is  regulated  by  circumstances. 

25.  Is  there  any  system  introduced  upon  any  of  the  estates  of  giving  assistance  ?— I do 
not  know.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  actual  system.  It  depends  upon  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  tenants.  In  many  instances  they  require  more  than  in  others,  and  we  contri- 
bute more ; but  in  all  cases  they  have  assistance.  The  improvements  consist  of  buildings, 
and  draining  the  land,  and  fencing,  to  which  Mr.  Wandesforde  pays  particular  attention, 
and  always  gives  assistance,  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may  require.  In  draining,  he  has  laid 
down  a rule  that  he  will  in  all  cases  give  £l  an  acre,  but  in  all  cases  where  it  is  more 
difficult  he  would  be  induced  to  give  more  than  that ; and  there  is  another  matter  in  which 
assistance  is  given,  in  the  cultivation  or  manuring  of  the  farm,  and  that  is  by  affording 
culm  to  burn  lime.  He  gives  the  culm  at  the  rate  of  four  tons  of  culm  for  ICO  ban-els  of 
lime. 

26.  Is  that  raised  from  his  own  colliery?— Yes,  one-half  of  the  culm  is  his.  The  arrange- 
ment between  him  and  the  contractor  at  the  pit  is,  that  the  proprietor  has  half  the  culm 
and  the  contractor  has  the  other  half,  and  he  gives  his  half  to  the  tenants  for  their 
improvements. 

27.  Have  the  improvements  proceeded  so  far  as  to  affect  the  demand  for  labour  ?— Yes, 
by  giving  employment  to  the  tradespeople  in  the  locality.  The  landlord  employs  an 
overseer  of  buildings  at  a yearly  salary,  to  superintend  and  regulate  the  execution  of  them. 
The  masons  and  carpenters  receive  considerable  employment. 

28.  What  is  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be  beneficially  carried  out  ? — I should  say 
to  a very  considerable  extent  still. 

29.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — It  never  takes  place, 
without  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  and  is  always  allowed  when  it  is  for  the  benefit-  oj 
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both  the  parties.  The  rent  makes  no  difference,  except  in  some  instances  that  any  arreav 
which  may  be  due  by  the  out-going  tenant,  a part  thereof  is  paid  by  the  tenant  coming 
in  in  his  place  ; and  the  benefit  to  the  landlord  is  by  getting  a better  tenant. 

30.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district — to  what  extent,  and  by 
what  means  accomplished  ? — It  is  effected  generally  by  emigration,  at  the  tenants  own 
desire  ; and  the  small  holdings  which  some  of  the  emigrants  possess — some  of  them  have 
no  holdings  at  all,  they  are  squatters — but  those  that  have  small  holdings,  when  they 
emigrate,  are  always  compensated ; and  then  the  land,  Avliatever  it  may  be,  is  added  to  the 
adjacent  farms. 

31.  What  assistance  is  given  them  to  emigrate  ? — Their  passage  is  paid,  which  is  £2  2s.  6d. 
for  adults,  and  half  that  under  fourteen,  and  for  every  individual  of  a family.  They  gene- 
rally send  them  in  groups,  having  a great  number  of  small  children ; and  however  small,  even 
a child  at  the  breast,  7 s.  (id.  is  paid.  We  sent  550  the  first  year,  and  500  the  last  year.  There 
is  a great  desire  for  it. 

32.  Where  dq  they  principally  emigrate  to  ? — To  Canada  principally ; I think  to  Quebec. 
Some  go  to  New  York. 

33.  Do  you  hear  frequently  from  them  ?— Yes,  the  very  best  accounts ; so  much  so,  that 
those  who  are  left  behind  are  invited  to  go. 

34.  What  class  of  persons  are  those  who  have  principally  emigrated  ?— The  greater  part 
are  what  are  called  squatters.  They  have  got  a cabin  by  permission  of  some  tenant-at-will 
by  the  road  side.  They  have  no  land,  and  by  the  decline  of  the  mines,  which  have  very 
much  declined  of  late  years,  their  employment  has  become  greatly  lessened,  and  they  have 
a greater  desire  to  emigrate. 

35.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  land  still  continue  ? — No,  not  at  all.  No  sub- 
letting takes  place,  except  by  middlemen,  over  whom  the  landlord  lias  no  control.  There 
are  few  of  them.  It  is  not  permitted  by  the  landlord,  and  if  done  without  his  permission 
a notice  to  quit  is  served. 

36.  In  cases  of  new  lettings  of  land  held  by  middlemen,  what  course  is  usually  adopted 
with  the  under-tenants  ? — The  under-tenants  are  always  dealt  with,  except  such  as  desire 
to  emigrate  and  go  away.  The  landlord  leaves  them  in  possession.  He  may  make  some 
alteration  to  square  the  farms,  but  leaves  the  occupying  tenants  in  possession,  and  regulates 
the  rent,  and  generally  reduces  it.  He  never  takes  any  ground  to  occupy. 

37.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  arc  getting  richer  ?— The  large  farmers  are  comfortable  and  respectable,  and 
the  small  farmers  are  rather  of  a poor  description,  but  their  condition  has  been  much 
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improved,  and  is  still  improving.  ...  . 

38.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  2— The  labourers  have  been  so  much  diminished 
by  emigration,  that  those  that  remain  arc  in  a better  state  than  they  were  before,  and  the 
wages  are  10tL,  I think,  generally. 

39.  Is  the  acreable  rent  on  the  small  tenantry  larger  than  upon  the  large  farms?— No  ; 

there  is  no  difference  in  that  respect.  The  rent  is  always  regulated  according  to  the  value 
of  the  laud,  whether  large  or  small.  . 

40.  In  what  manner  arc  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents . rhej  are 
generally  allowed  to  continue  on  the  parent’s  farm,  or  assisted  to  emigrate. 

41.  Under  what  class  do  the  Labourers  hold  their  cottages,  and  what  do  they  pay  for 
them  ? — The  greater  number  arc  small  tenants  on  the  land  or  in  the  town.  The  tenure  is 
the  same  as  that  of  any  other  tenant  from  year  to  year.  A small  portion  of  land  is  gene- 
rally given  with  a cottage.  The  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail  at  all  scarcely ; none  at 
all  is  let  by  the  landlord  or  his  steward.  The  usual  rate  is  from  £8  to  £10  ; that  is  for 
the  con-acre  where  the  con-acre  system  docs  prevail.  I believe  the  rent  is  enforced  by  civil 
bill,  or  preventing  the  removing  of  the  crop  till  the  rent  is  paid. 

42.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ?— Much  more  now  than 

before  the  emigration  was  encouraged,  and  at  an  average  of  lOrL  a day. 

43.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages? — Since  the  year  1832,  the  time  of  the 
disturbance  that  prevailed  in  the  country,  no  agrarian  outrages  have  taken  place,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  in  the  destruction  of  horses,  and  for  which  no  satisfactory  reason 
could  be  assigned.  One  occurred  a week  ago.  A horse  was  destroyed  and  brutally 
mangled ; and  there  was  a similar  instance  a little  while  ago,  but  I cannot  recollect  any 
others.  We  are  in  a state  of  perfect  quietness.  Then  as  to  agents,  I have  been  in  that 
situation  nearly  twenty-seven  years,  and  have  been  always  resident..  My  duties  are,  exclu- 
sive of  the  collection  and  receipt  of  rents,  in  receiving  and  answering  all  the  applications 
and  wants  of  the  tenants,  for  which  purpose  a letter  box  is  affixed  to  the  entrance  gateway 
leading  to  the  landlord’s  house,  and  another  in  the  agent’s  office.  The  office  iso  pen  every 
day  in  the  year,  Sundays  excepted,  and  all  applications  are  regularly  considered  and 
answered,  the  landlord  or  his  son  assisting.  In  addition  to  this,  the  agent  has  the  entire 
management  of  the  collieries.  They  are  under  his  management,  and  he  has  the  general 
interests  of  the  landlord  and  tenantry  to  attend  to  and  protect.  The  proprietor  of  the  estate 
has  been  hitherto,  and  his  son  is  continually,  resident,  and  devoting  themselves  to  the  welfare 
and  comfort  of  the  tenantry.  There  are  no  fees  whatever  to  the  bailifi,  except  the  trifling 
expense  to  the  driver’s  assistants  on  distraining,  and  that  has  been  very  little. 

44.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  25th  of  March. 

< 45.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — That  differs  upon  the 
different  townlands,  and  varies  upon  the  different  townlands  every  year,  lhe  average 
proportion  to  the  rent  is  about  one-twentieth  in  the  year,  and  it  is  about  double  the  poor  rate. 
Part  III.  3 C 2 
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46.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed?— On  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent  by  the  tenant,  always  when  lie  comes  to  pay  the  rent. 

47.  Is  it  upon  the  first  payment  of  the  rent,  or  upon  the  payment  of  the  gale  due  after 
the  striking-  of  the  rate?— When  the  tenant  pays  the  rent  he  produces  his  duplicate  to  the 
landlord,  and  it  is  a receipt  for  him.  Whenever  he  produces  it  it  is  allowed. 

48.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  to  the  tenants  by  placing-  the  tithe 
rent-charge  upon  the  landlord? — I think  it  is  a very  desirable  measure,  and  a valuable 
advantage  to  him.  The  rent-charge  is  paid  like  a loan  in  the  first  instance,  and  consoli- 
dated with  the  rent  from  the  beginning,  so  that  it  is  rent  now.  and  the  tenant  has  not  his 
mind  disturbed  by  the  tithe  or  rent-charge.  They  do  not  know  the  least  distinction.  It  is 
always  embodied  in  the  rent,  and  is  a great  convenience  to  them. 

49.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
with  regard  to  the  occupation  of  land? — The  only  thing  I could  suggest  would  be,  that  if 
the  government,  or  Board  of  Works,  or  any  other  body,  would  give  assistance  for  the  laud 
being  drained,  for  that  is  an  expensive  process,  it  would  be  a very  desirable  thing. 

50.  What  is  the  assistance  you  would  propose? — Upon  lands  being  drained,  and 
inspected  afterwards,  and  ascertained  to  have  been  well  and  sufficiently  done,  it  would  be 
well  to  make  a pecuniary  allowance  to  the  tenants.  Mr.  Wandesforde  gives  systematically 
£l  an  acre  for  thorough-draining,  and  it  generally  comes  to  about  £6  if  it  is  well  done. 

51.  Is  £6  an  acre  what  it  costs  there  ? — Yes,  I think  it  must ; it  has  cost  Mr.  Wandesforde, 
upon  his  own  demesne,  a good  deal  more ; he  had  a drainer  there.  The  farmers  give  their 
own  assistance  and  their  own  horses,  and  that  renders  it  less  expensive  to  them. 

52.  Is  there  a difficulty  in  getting  stones  there  ? — Yea,  indeed  there  is.  The  quarries 
are  but  few,  and  they  are  rather  expensive  in  raising ; but  they  labour  under  another  diffi- 
culty, having  no  limestone  quarry.  I contemplate  a certain  portion  of  the  sum  paid  for 
draining  to  be  given  altogether  as  an  encouragement — supposing  the  government  gave  £2, 
and  Mr.  Wandesforde  gave  £1,  the  tenant  might  find  the  other  £3  himself.  That  would 
be  a fair  encouragement. 

53.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — No ; I have  no  other  to  offer. 

[ The  witness  withdrew. ] 

The  Reverend  Charles  Butler  Stevenson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — I am  rector  of  Callan,  and  residing  there. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  that  district  ? — I have  been  there,  I may 
say,  almost  from  my  infancy.  I have  been  rector  of  Callan  since  1831 ; my  father  resided 
there,  and  so  have  I,  -with  the  exception  of  those  periods  when  I was  in  the  army. 

3.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  ? — Yes.  I speak  of  it  as  tbe 
secretary  of  the  agricultural  society  of  the  district,  which  comprises  the  Callan  union.  I 
conceive  that  the  improvement  is  in  the  introduction  of  clover  and  turnips,  which  are  evi- 
dently creeping  in,  and  a very  improved  description  of  farm-house  amongst  the  small 
farmers,  and  also  vetches ; and  there  arc  a few  who  are  adopting  the  in-door  system  of 
feeding.  Those  are  the  principal  improvements.  There  is  another  point  which  was  brought 
before  us  at  the  agricultural  society,  and  that  is  the  quantity  of  home-made  linen  made  by 
the  daughters  of  farmers,  which  is  a very  material  thing,  showing  an  improved  condition, 
instead  of  occupying  their  time  at  wakes  and  dances,  as  they  used  to  do. 

4.  Is  there  a considerable  increase  in  the  quantity  manufactured  ? — Yes,  very  consider- 
able. The  introduction  of  this  society  upon  its  present  footing  seems  to  excite  a very 
considerable  interest,  if  it  maintains  itself.  These  things  often  make  great  starts;  but  we 
have  been  in  existence,  on  a small  scale,  for  a number  of  years.  Mr.  Morris  Iteade  and 
myself  put  it  the  last  year  upon  a large  scale,  and  I believe  our  funds  amount  to  nearly 
£300  a year.  A fortnight  ago  we  offered  £160  in  premiums  in  the  different  classes.  It 
exhibits  that  there  is  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  to  give  a stimulus,  and  it  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  parties. 

5.  Have  you  any  agricultural  school  or  superintendent  ? — Yes,  we  have  an  agriculturist. 
The  farming  societies  in  existence  which  were  written  to,  all  agree  that  however  distaste- 
ful it  might  be  to  the  farmers,  nothing  could  be  done  without  it  permanently  to  improve 
the  land.  We  require  him  monthly  to  write  a report  of  the  farms  he  has  gone  through,  and 
I think  it  has  had  a good  effect ; there  has  been  a gradual  improvement. 

6.  Are  the  farmers. beginning  to  appreciate  him?— Yes,  I think  they  are  ; and  many  of 
those  who  have  not  joined  us  are  creeping  on  by  sowing  a small  portion  of  then’  fields 
with  turnips,  and  not  wishing  to  run  headlong  into  the  affair.  In  our  last  report  there 
were  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  chains,  and  there  will  be  double  that  amount,  not  in 
connexion  with  us,  but  which  has  been  introduced  by  the  formation  of  the  society. 

7.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year  ?— Yes,  I think  so.  I do  not  think 
that  the  system  of  leasing  is  incx-easing : it  has  always  struck  me  that  the  great  object  would 
be  to  get  at  the  advantages  of  a lease  without  the  evils.  And  then  comes  the  point  as  to 
permanent  improvement ; it  has  always  struck  me,  having  lived  a good  deal  in  England, 
that  some  thing  of  the  kind  adopted  there  should  be  done  here.  There  might  be  things 
that  a man  would  not  undertake  without  he  had  a thirty-one  years’  lease  ; and  I think  he 
should  be  considered  to  have  that  thirty-one  years,  and  if  the  landlord  removed  him  in  any 
period. short  of  that  he  ought  to  bo  remunerated.  If  he  laid  out  a cei-tain  sum  of  money, 
for  which  he  ought  to  have  a thirty-one  years’  lease,  if  lie  were  removed  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  he  ought  to  be  paid  two-thirds  of  that,  and  I think  that  would  operate  as  a fisity  ot 
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tenure  without  its  evils.  I would  make  this  remark,  it  is  not  to  be  left  ad  libitum  to  the 
tenant  to  lay  out  what  he  pleased,  but  the  landlord  should  be  consulted. 

8.  Suppose  they  should  not  agree  as  to  the  propriety  of  any  improvement,  to  what  tribunal 
would  vou  refer  that  question  ? — I think  that  any  violent  interference  perhaps  is  not  very 
advisable,  but  I believe  that  the  tiling  would  in  almost  evefy  case  be  adopted  by  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  If  the  landlord  was  consulted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  improvement,  and 
it  could  be  shown  it  was  not  a foolish  one,  he  would  not  object,  and  it  would  be  all  on  the 
tenant’s  side,  and  that  would  call  forth  into  action  an  amount  of  capital  that  nobody  is 
aware  of  in  the  thatches  of  houses.  I know  an  old  woman  who  produced  £40,  which  must 
have  been  there  long  before  the  change  of  currency,  lying  idle  in  the  thatch  of  the  house, 
and  if  there  had  been  any  thing  to  show  her  that  she  would  be  remunerated  if  removed,  it 
would  have  been  called  into  active  operation. 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancies? — Yes,  there  are  a con- 
siderable number  still,  though  the  landlords  and  tenants  are  seeing  the  evil  of  it,  and  I can 
mention  one  that  will  show  the  consequence  of  it.  About  three  or  four  years  ago  a 
parson  near  me  renewed  his  lease ; his  son  had  married  a widow,  and  died,  but  some 
children  were  left.  He  renewed  the  lease  and  put;  the  widow’s  name  along  with  his  own, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  about  a month  ago  she  was  going  to  marry,  and  her  name 
being  in  the  lease  she  has  as  much  right  as  the  other.  She  employed  a number  of  men  in 
Ballmo-arry,  they  said  they  had  come  down  to  work  for  the  young  mistress.  The  man  of 
the  h<mse  said  iie  did  not  want  them,  but  they  wanted  to  go  to  work,  and  he  went  to  a 
magistrate.  They  pulled  him  out  of  his  house,  and  it  is  to  come  on  before  the  magistrates ; 
ancl  that  arising  from  a joint  tenancy — not  the  grandson’s  name  but  the  widow’s  name  being 
put  in  the  lease.  Then  there  is  another  case  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  where  land 
is  let  to  two  partners,  one  man  doing  tolerably  well,  and  the  other  is  a very  bad  one.  One 
was  working  with  a dead  weight  tied  to  him,  and  it  pulled  him  down,  and  they  both  left 
the  place  in  great  poverty : but  the  tiling  is  dying  away. 

10.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — There  have  been  a few 
on  Lord  Clifden’s  estate,  at  Callan.  They  were  very  densely  peopled,  and  large  sums  were 
offered  them  ; and  notwithstanding  large  sums  were  offered  them  they  would  not  go,  and 
thirty  or  forty  are  under  ejectment.  But  not  wishing  to  do  a harsh  thing  they  remain  there, 
and  the  consequence  of  it  is,  that  this  tiling  is  likely  to  be  perpetuated. 

1 1.  What  is  the  size  of  the  holdings  ?— Four,  or  five,  or  six  acres. 

12.  Was  any  exertion  made  to  induce  them  to  emigrate? — Yes,  and  money  given 
them ; and  in  many  cases  the  money  was  spent  before  the  vessel  sailed.  They  were  idle, 
and  ready  to  the  hand  of  any  one  who  wished  to  make  use  of  them.  And  it  has  occurred 
to  me  if  the  money  spent  in  emigration  was  spent  in  some  way  in  connexion  with  the  Waste 
Land  Society,  that  they  might  locate  these  persons,  that  by  their  manual  labour  and 
encouragement  given  them  they  would  be  a thriving  class  of  persons,  with  twenty  or 
twenty-five  acres  of  land,  and  be  brought  into  a thriving  condition,  instead  of  the  wretched 
state  they  are  now  in. 

13.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  reclaim  waste  land  ? — W e have  not  any  large  tract 
of  waste  land ; we  have  a bog,  but  that  furnishes  turbary.  There  was  last  year  some 
intention  of  making  improvements  in  draining,  with  which  Lord  Ormonde,  Lord  Clnden, 
and  Mr.  Stevens  were  connected ; but  a large  portion  of  the  expense  would  have  fallen 
upon  Mr.  Stevens,  who  has  not  the  means,  and  no  other  parties  were  willing  to  embark  in 
it,  and  it  was  done  away  with.  It  required  £500  or  £G00  to  go  to  work  to  obtain  an  act. 
I have  always  thought  if  there  could  be,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Works,  a proper 
engineer  appointed,  and  if  landlords  were  enabled  to  borrow  money  to  lay  out  in  the 
permanent  improvement  of  their  estates,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  some  proper  ofhcei 
from  the  Board  of  Works,  it  would  be  most  effectual  in  causing  many  to  make  improvements. 
If  a man  with  a large  entailed  property  saw  he  could  improve  the  estate  for  his  eldest  son 
to  the  extent  of  £5‘,000,  he  would  hardly  feel  justified  in  talcing  it  away  from  the  younger 
children ; but  if  it  was  made  a charge  upon  the  estate,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  return  ten 
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or  fifteen  per  cent.,  instead  of  four  or  five. 

1 4.  Are  yoii  aware  of  the  working  of  the  system  in  Scotland  ? — N o,  I am  not.  It  appears  to 
me  that  gentlemen  are  unwilling  to  lay  out  money,  though  they  know  it  'would  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  eldest  son,  as  it  would  detract  from  the  younger  children.  There  comes  a. 
point  that  has  been  long  impressed  upon  me,  that  the  more  you  can  concentrate  the  demands 
upon  the  tenant  the  better,  though  it  might  press  upon  the  landlord  in  the  first  instance ; 
every  thing  that  removes  expense  and  litigation  from  the  tenant  would  bo  to  him  an 
advantage.  That  has  been  brought  before  me  in  the  collection  of  the  baronial  cess  and 
the  poor  rate  ; before  that  act,  which  saddled  all  under  £5  upon  the  landlord,  1 found  that 
the  expense  of  litigation  was  twice  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate,  hirst  the  summons ; then 
the  decree  to  sell  the  goods — the  selling  of  them,  and  the  liability  to  bloodshed ; or  in 
going  to  these  small  tenures  mauy  of  the  people  were  beaten.  If  it  could  be  m any  possi  e 
way  simplified,  I think  it  would  tend  a great  deal  to  discourage  the  extraorchnary  oners 
made  for  land.  My  experience  in  England  showed  me,  that  if  a tenant  was  going  o s 
landlord  he  would  rate  the  farm  at  a certain  value,  and  put  the  highway  rates  an  ie  voot 
rates  and  other  charges  at  so  much,  and  that  leaves  so  much  that  he  ought  to  give.  I tmnic 
the  tenant  here  reckons  the  rent  and  thinks  nothing  of  the  afterclaps,  which  when  they 
come  upon  him  are  very  heavy.  If  the  costs  of  litigation  upon  the  poor  law  and  baronial 
cess  were  brought  into  a column  they  would  astonish  persons  by  the  amount ; but  dd  was 
put  upon  the  landlord  the  whole  expense  of  the  collectors  altogether  would  be  saved  t 
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Hth  October,  1844.  would  be  paid  in  large  sums  and  might  be  lodged  in  the  bank.  Then  there  is  another  point 
which.  I have  found  to  bo  a grievance,  that  is  the  expense  of  keepers,  I believe  it  is  generally 
Rev.  OB  Stevenson  2s-  aud  their  board.  Now-  thouS,i1  ifc  is  not  general. tho  saddling  this  upon  the  tenant,  which 

is  very  frequently  done,  I think  is  a matter  which  hardly  entered  into  the  original  contract 

with  the  landlord.  The  tenant  contracts  to  pay  his  rent,  but  not  that  expense  ; and  if  the 
landlord  has  fixed  upon  a bad  tenant,  the  expense  of  looking  after  the  rent  should  fall 
upon  him. 

15.  Is  it  the  practice  to  put  keepers  upon  the  land  before  the  rent  becomes  due  ?~ 
Supposing  a tenant-at-will  owes  rent  upon  the  29th  of  September,  and  the  landlord  is 
afraid  the  tenant  will  abstract  the  crop,  a few  days  before  it  is  reaped  keepers  are  put 
upon  it  to  preserve  it  from  being  carried  away.  The  crop  is  that  which  the  landlord  is 
looking  to. 

16.  Is  he  looking  for  the  rent  due  in  March,  or  the  rent  about  to  accrue? — We  have 
different  tenures';  from  March  to  the  29th  of  September  there  would  bo  a year’s  rent,  and 
it  is  to  cover  that  the  growing  crop  is  looked  to.  There  have  been  many  cases  in  which  it 
has  been  taken  away  by  persons  brought  from  a distance  ; and  to  secure  the  landlord,  he 
puts  a keeper  upon,  1 think,  under  a certain  amount,  say  twenty  acres ; the  keeper,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  should  be  paid  by  tho  landlord ; it  generally  occurs  upon  small 
holdings.  If  a man  has  fifty  acres  of  wheat  they  grant  time  ; if  it  is  twenty  acres  it  is 
portable,  and  they  may  carry  it  off,  but  it  is  a hardship.  I know  that  this  sometimes 
occurs : that  A,  a small  tenant,  is  sometimes  put  upon  B as  a keeper,  and  the  amount  that 
A receives  is  part  payment  of  his  own  rent.  This  will  occur  more  where  the  landlords  arc 
not  in  fee,  but  have  divided  the  lands ; but  it  does  exist,  and  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a hardship.  For  this  reason  a man  promises  to  pay  the  rent,  and  the  landlord  has  no 
right  to  say,  “ I think  the  man  will  have  some  friends  come  and  cut  this  before  it  is  ready, 
and  I will  put  keepers  upon  him if  he  has  that  fear  he  ought  to  pay  for  it.  Then  there  is 
another  evil,  which  it  is  so  far  right  to  mention,  though  it  can  only  be  done  with  a resident 
landlord — the  practice  of  selling  the  crops  for  two  or  three  years  off  the  ground,  and 
receiving  a certain  sum  of  money  for  them,  undertaking  to  pay  the  head  landlord  for  the 
land.  It  is  obvious  that  a man,  if  he  could  not  pay  the  landlord  when  he  had  the  whole 
land,  he  cannot  do  it  when  he  has  only  a part.  The  landlord  looks  to  the  ground,  and 
finding  not  enough  upon  the  ground,  he  looks  to  tho  other  tenant  who  has  bought  this  for 
a sum  of  money ; but  the  class  of  men  who  do  that  generally  are  the  usurer  class.  A 
labourer  had  a crop  he  sold  for  £13  for  some  purpose  ; the  man  that  bought  it  realised 
nearly  £40  out  of  it.  That  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  landlord  residing,  and  seeing  to 
these  things. 

17.  What  is  the  rate  generally  demanded  by  the  country  usurers  for  advances? — It  is 
more  in  the  buying  of  potatoes  and  meal.  I have  known  tire  amount  of  eighty  or  ninety 
per  cent,  between  March  and  the  harvest.  I have  known  potatoes  selling  in  March  for 
2s.  6d.  and  3s.  6d.  a barrel,  and  4s.  or  5s.  demanded  from  that  time  till  harvest.  At  the 
sessions  we  perceive  this.  At  the  next  sessions,  at  Callan,  I dare  say  the  amount  for  the 
time,  bargains  will  be  very  many  hundreds  for  theso  prices,  and  there  are  the  legal 
expenses  attending  them,  in  addition  to  the  extreme  price.  I do  not  think  the  usurer 
gains  much ; the  tenant  feels  it  is  an  usurious  transaction,  and  that  he  may  cheat  the  man 
if  he  can. 

18.  Are  there  any  loan  funds  in  your  neighbourhood? — There  is  one  I have  managed 
for  eight  or  nine  years. 

19.  What  effect  has  that  had  ? — I am  in  some  degree  altering  my  opinions — not  upon 
the  principle,  but  upon  the  practical  operation  of  them.  They  have  been  multiplied  very 
much,  and  been  allowed  to  meddle  with  each  others  districts, — and  Rome  of  tho  parties  are 
borrowing  money  at  one  to  pay  another.  The  board  in  Dublin  have  begun  to  exhibit  a 
very  proper  precaution  in  this,  and  have  desired  them  to  define  their  limits ; and  any 
person  residing  in  loan  fund  No.  1,  if  he  borrowed  in  another,  would  not  be  allowed  to 
come  again.  There  are  in  many  places  two  loan  funds ; we  have  two, — the  second  has 
been  established  in  a spirit  of  rivalry,  and  they  do  not  work  together  in  that  kindly  spirit 
that  could  alone  prevent  those  evil  consequences.  But  with  regard  to  their  results,  we  have 
since  commencing  circulated  £34,461,  in  13,716  loans,  averaging  about  £2  11s.  for  each 
loan,  and  during  that  time  we  have  only  lost  £4  7s.,  and  that  arose  in  this  manner : A man 
died ; there  were  no  petty  sessions  during  that  month,  and  before  the  following  month  the 
two  securities  went  to  America.  With  respect  to  the  result,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  a great  many  admirable  results  have  followed,  of  men  lifted  out  of  poverty  into  comfort. 
But  I would  name  many  others  where  loans  have  been  made,  and  tended  I'ather  to 
the  worse.  The  landlords  are  rather  kept  in  the  dark  about  this ; the  tenants  make  a 
grievance  when  they  go  with  their  rent,  and  state  that  they  have  been  unfortuuately 
security  for  a man  who  has  unfortunately  failed,  and  they  cannot  pay  the  rent.  That  has 
been  a fraud  upon  a great  many  occasions,  which  we  cannot  provide  for.  Tho  bail  are 
generally  the  borrowers,  and  it  is  generally  to  pay  a small  rent.  A landlord  told  me  the 
other  day,  “ Your  bank  is  doing  me  infinite  mischief;  these  parties  have  become  security, 
they  have  become  liable,  and  they  cannot  pay  me,”  when  I believe  they  were  themselves 
the  borrowers. 

20.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  tho  loan  funds  upon  tho  country  usurers  ? — Undoubtedly 
it  has  diminished  them  in  a great  degree ; that  was  my  object,  and  it  had  that  effect  in  a 
great  degree. 

21.  What  effect  has  it  had  upon  the  agricultural  population  ?— -I  think  it  is  more  for  the 
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accommodation  of  the  man  who  has  an  opportunity  of  weekly  turning  a cheap  material, 
and  paying  the  instalments.  It  is  clear  that  the  agriculturist  is  not  this  man  ; it  generally 
allows  them  to  buy  a cow. 

22.  Generally  speaking,  do  you  think  the  advance  of  money  in  loans  in  this  way  supplies 
the  place  of  capital,  or  supplies  a temporary  want  ?— -I  think  it  increases  the  amount  of 
capital,  and  has  aided  our  markets.  Where  we  had  one  cow  before,  there  are  two  or  three 
kept  now. 

23.  Have  you  tried  at  all  to  introduce  a system  of  loans  for  an  extended  period  repaid 
by  monthly  instalments  ? — No.  Upon  a larger  scale  it  fails,  and  injury  is  done.  The 
Agricultural  Bank  gave  these  small  loans,  and  when  the  whole  demand  came  the  man  was 
ruined.  Upon  our  system  the  man  stands  lighter  every  week,  and  he  stands  erect  at  the 
end  of  the  time.  In  the  banks  the  whole  sum  is  to  be  paid  at  once,  and  the  man  is  swamped. 
There  is  another  point  that  people  do  not  see  the  evil  of,  and  that  is  in  the  want  of  punctuality 
in  the  payment  of  labourers’  wages,  the  bank  has  brought  before  me.  “ I will  give  you  no 
more  money  : you  are  receiving  so  much  wages.  I will  give  you  no  more  money.”  “Yes,” 
the  answer  is,  “ we  are,  but  we  are  not  paid;”  aud  people  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  mischief  arising  to  the  poor  man,  and  how  he  is  pillaged  by  the  shopkeeper.  Another 
very  bad  thing  is  paying  wages  by  giving  orders  upon  the  shopkeepers.  The  people  never 
get  a good  article. 

24.  Among  what  class  of  persons  is  that  done  ? — It  is  generally  only  the  result  of  care- 
lessness, leaving  it  to  the  steward  or  agent  to  pay,  and  the  labourer  does  not  get  his  wages 
for  a month  or  six  weeks  ; and  during  that  time  he  is  compelled  to  go  to  the  shop.  Pay- 
ment beforehand  is  as  bad  as  behindhand.  On  one  property,  the  agent  purchased  1,000 
barrels  of  potatoes  to  meet  the  pressing  wants  of  the  people.  They  were  to  pay  in  harvest 
time,  and  the  result  was  that  they  took  the  whole  of  the  harvest  to  pay,  and  thus  the  thing 
was  perpetuated.  If  they  are  left  a good  deal  to  themselves  in  that  way,  justice  is  done 
by  paying  them  when  it  is  due ; they  would  provide  for  the  pressure  and  not  have  the 
perpetuity  of  it  over  the  harvest.  The  agent  gave  them  out  at  the  same  price  at  which  he 
bought  them  ; but  that  was  injurious.  Then  about  labourers’  applotments,  it  is  a question 
that  has  been  very  much  pressed  upon  me  by  a correspondence  with  Mrs.  Gilbert  and  others, 
who  have  brought  the  matter  to  considerable  perfection.  The  labourers  want  an  interest 
in  the  ground.  They  are  idle,  and  are  the  tools  of  every  designing  person ; but  if  you  give 
them  some  little  interest  in  the  ground,  you  will  attach  them  to  you,  and  detach  them 
from  those  who  have  no  good  designs  upon  the  country.  But  it  should  not  exceed  a quarter 
of  an  acre,  and  be  cultivated  entirely  by  spade  husbandry,  and  only  to  be  continued  while 
they  are  in  their  places  as  labourers. 

25.  Do  you  apply  that  to  those  labourers  who  are  sure  of  continual  employment? — Yes. 
It  is  not  to  provide  a sole  maintenance,  but  to  employ  their  powers  and  attach  them  to  the 
soil.  There  is  one  other  point  upon  the  poor  law.  I think  something  is  due,  if  it  could 
be  managed,  to  the  resident  landlord  of  Ireland.  It  appears  to  me  that  something  might 
be  struck  out  by  which,  without  giving  an  absentee  tax.  which  is  an  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  you  might  effect  the  end.  If  the  landlords  paid  the  poor  rates,  there 
might  be  a scale  of  this  description  that  every  given  number  of  acres  were  to  support  a 
given  number  of  paupers ; and  when  the  proprietor  is  called  upon  to  pay  that,  he  should 
be  allowed  to  set  off  his  own  labourers  whom  he  has  employed,  and  liis  household  servants. 
He  has  abstracted  so  much  from  the  general  population  of  the  country.  If  there  could  be 
any  thing  struck  out  to  give  him  that  advantage  it  would  not  be  a very  unfair  one. 

26.  He  would  have  that  advantage  only  for  the  poor  law  union  in  which  he  employed 
the  people  ? — Yes.  Then  there  is  another  question  that  might  be  in  some  degree  connected 
with  it,  and  that  is  the  rating  upon  the  tenants ; and  in  Callan  we  suffer  very  severely,  not 
merely  because  it  is  a town — if  so  we  should  have  no  right  to  complain — but  it  is  the  country 
that  is  brought  in  upon  us.  In  the  busy  seasons  a great  many  of  the  Kerry  people  come 
to  us,  and  it  is  the  neighbouring  farmers  who  derive  the  benefit  of  them.  Many  do  not 
call  for  them  again,  and  the  result  is  we  have  hundreds  who  have  no  connexion  with  the 
town,  and  we  are  saddled  with  their  support.  We  have  had  three  rates,  5d.,  10cZ.,  and 
7d. ; and  when  ours  was  7 d.,  some  of  the  outlying  parishes  had  none  at  all.  The  5d.  carried 
them  on,  and  in  others  they  were  2 \d. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Lorenzo  Greene,  esq.,  sworn  aud  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — My  residence  at  present  is  at  Urlingford,  it  was  at  Callan.  ' 
re  y°ur  occupation  ? — I was  agent  to  several  properties  in  this  county  which  I 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  district  of  Callan  and 
lullarvan,  and  part  of  Ballingarry  and  Williamstown,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

4.  Have  you  ever  been  receiver  under  the  courts  ? — Yes. 

5.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  management  of  estates  under  the  courts?: — That  the 
tenants  were  very  badly  dealt  -with  in  general. 

. *n  what  way  ? — When  they  were  rack-rented  there  was  no  trouble  taken  by  the 
Reivers  to  relieve  them,  and  in  one  instance  stronger  than  another,  which  was  the  case  of 
imrd  Dysart,  who  was  a minor  for  many  years,  the  estate  was  very  peculiarly  and  unfor- 
mutely  circumstanced.  Lord  Dysart  came  of  age  during  the  war,  the  lands  were  generally 
put  of  lease  and  they  were  set  at  very  high  rents,  The  late  lord  had  an  intention  of 
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reducing  the  rent,  and  at  his  death  a valuation  was  made  by  two  gentlemen  of  the  name  of 
Wright,  but  the  unfortunate  tenants  never  got  the  benefit  of  the  reduction,  and  they  were 
kept  at  that  rent  till  the  young  man  came  of  age. 

7.  You  have  been  connected  with  the  management  of  estates  m other  counties  besides 
Kilkenny  ?— One  other  in  Tipperary. 

8.  Did  you  find  any  difference  in  the  disposition  of  those  people  m regard  to  the  landlord 
from  any  other  county  ?— Not  as  far  as  I was  concerned.  I found  it  as  easy  to  get  the  rent 
from  the  tenants  where  the  rents  were  reduced  as  in  the  other  cases. 

9.  Did  the  tenants  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Some  at  will,  and  some  by  lease.  The 
majority  of  those  who  held  by  lease  were  at  low  rents,  but  those  at  will  held  at  very  high 

16  TO.  Do  you  find  in  this  county  the  tenants  hold  by  will  or  by  lease  chiefly  ?— Latterly 
very  much  at  will. 

11.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will?— A very  bad  one.  I should  say  it  depends 
entirely  upon  the  landlord.  I know  of  tenants  holding  at  will  under  Lord  Ormonde 
and  Lord  Kilkenny,  and  mauy  others,  where  it  would  make  no  difference  ; but  decidedly 
there  are  landlords  in  tins  country  that  no  men  would  improve  under  unless  they  had 
leases. 

12.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  landlords  to  their  tenants  in 
this  county  ? — The  principal  is  giving  the  land  for  the  value,  and  assisting  them  afterwards 
to  improve,  and  by  draining  and  manuring.  Lime  is  the  principal  manure  used  in  the 


country . 

13.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  in  this  county  at 
present  as  to  their  improving  ? — I do  not  consider  them  at  all  improved.  I do  not  consider 
them  wealthy ; they  were  more  wealthy  a few  years  ago  than  now. 

14.  Do  you  find  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — They  are  in  the  same  situation  they 
have  been  in  for  years.  I should  say  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  landlord.  If  the  landlord 
is  kind  and  sets  the  land  for  the  value  they  are  comfortable  ; if  the  reverse  they  are  other- 
wise, for  they  cannot  get  employment.  A small  farmer  could  give  a great  deal  of  time  to 
improvements  if  he  could  get  encouragement.  If  a landlord  is  an  absentee  there  is  no 
chance  of  getting  help  of  that  kind. 

15.  Are  there  many  absentee  landlords  in  'the  country  ? — No,  not  many. 

16.  Have  there  been  many  agrarian  outrages  in  this  county? — No;  very  few — not  five 
in  the  last  forty  years.  The  last  was  a very  unfortunate  one — the  murder  of  a man  of  the 
name  of  Hoyne— arising  out  of  land,  and  the  parties  were  convicted,  and  suffered  for  it. 

17.  What  had  occurred  in  that  case  as  to  the  land  ? — Iloyne  became  the  purchaser  of 
Nowlan’s  land.  Nowlau  had  promised  leases — Hoyne  was  not  inclined  to  make  them,  and 
they  found  they  could  not  compel  him ; he  was  serving  them  with  notices  to  quit,  and  I 
believe  they  murdered  him  for  it. 

18.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  management  of  different  estates — for  example, 
are  the  large  estates  better  managed  than  the  small,  or  the  absentee  better  than  the 
resident  ? — There  is  a decided  difference.  There  are  not  the  same  improvements  made 
upon  the  absentee  properties  as  where  they  are  resident;  but  there  are  very  few*  absentees 
in  this  county.  I think  the  resident  proprietors  in  general  are  improving  their  estates. 

19.  What  in  general  is  the  arrangement  they  enter  into  as  to  improvements  ?— It 
differs  on  many  properties — with  some,  they  pay  half  the  expense  of  draining  ; in  others, 
they  give  half  the  timber  and  slates  for  building ; some  supply  the  material  for  draining, 
and  the  people  open  the  drains  and  fill  them  again ; but  generally  draining  is  going  on  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  the  district  of  Callan. 

20.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  wages? — I think  8 d.  a day  is  generally  the  rate,  except 
at  harvest  time ; in  some  places  6c/.  witli  diet.  I think  when  labourers  get  S d.  a day  and 
constant  employment  all  the  year,  they  are  perfectly  satisfied.  It  depends  upon  the 
season:  if  they  have  plenty  of  provisions  8 c/..  pays  them,  but  not  10c/.  with  a great  want 
of  constant  employment  and  provisions  scarce. 

21.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  cottage? — Generally  from  30.s\  to  £3.  If  there 
is  a small  portion  of  land  with  it  they  pay  higher. 

22.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  the  con-acre  land? — £3  is  the  usual  charge.  I 
have  known  £10  charged.  In  the  lower  part  of  tins  county  they  get  £12.  I believe  it 
is  very  prime  land,  and  though  they  pay  for  the  quarter  £3,  it  is  equally  cheap  with  some 
at  £2. 


23.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?-— I do  not 
know  that  I have.  The  employment  of  the  people  is  a work  most  desirable  if  possible, 
and  if  there  was  some  other  mode  of  employment  besides  being  employed  upon  the  land, 
for  the  land  is  not  sufficient  to  give  them  all  employment,  1 think  good  would  result.  1 
think  very  great  advantage  to  the  country  would  arise  from  the  landlords  giving  leases. 

24.  Have  you  perceived  that  those  who  have  leases  have  been  more  anxious  to  improve 
their  farms  ? — Yes,  always.  In  every  instance  I have  seen  that  where  I managed  myself  they 
took  better  care  of  then’  farms  than  those  tenants  who  had  not  leases,  particularly  where 
they  had  the  land  for  the  value.  On  that  property  I managed  in  Tullarvau  the  tenants 
were  getting  into  arrear  in  1825  ; they  applied  to  the  heritors  to  reduce  the  rents  ana 
strike  off  the  arrears.  They  did  so ; and  when  I gave  up  the  estate  there  was  not  one 
shilling  of  arrear,  and  tenants  were  very  comfortable.  There  may  be  one  black  sheep 
among  them,  or  two  ; you  will  always  find  careless  persons  among  them. 

25.  Have  you  found  that  the  leases  held  at  very  low  rents  for  a long  term  were  pr°- 
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portionably  improved  ? — No  ; many  of  them  got  more  careless,  but  latterly  they  have  been 
beginning  to  look  about  them  more  than  they  used  to  do.  Formerly  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  very  much,  and  getting  reckless,  but  they  are  now  very  much  improved. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


5th  October,  1844. 

884. 

Lorenzo  Greene,  esq. 


Mr.  Thomas  Shaiu,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Kilree,  in  this  county,  eight  miles  from  tin's  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  a farmer,  and  I am  land  agent  to  some 
properties  in  the  county. 

3.  What  may  be  the  extent  of  the  properties  for  which  you  are  Land  agent  ? — Between 
£6,000  and  £7,000  a year. 

4.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  as  a farmer? — Fifty-seven  Irish  acres. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — The  barony  of  Shillelogher. 

6.  Is  that  barony  in  general  held  in  large  or  small  farms  ? — What  I am  acquainted  with 
averages  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  acres — under  twenty  acres. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  or  otherwise  ? — One  part  of  the 
district  is  improving.  Mr.  Flood’s  immediate  part  is  improving,  but  there  is  another  part 
that  I do  not  think  is,  in  consequence  of  the  tenants  not  having  capital,  and  having  abund- 
ance of  lime — they  have  been  over-liming  the  ground;  it  does  not  produce  what  it  ought  todo. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  in  the  district  ? — Lime  and  dung,  nothing 
else.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Flood,  who  lives  in  the  district,  uses  a good  deal  of  the  new 
manure  ; he  has  tried  a great  variety ; he  uses  bone-dust  and  guano,  and  those  are  used  by 
some  of  the  gentlemen,  but  not  the  working  farmers. 

9.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown  by  the  working  farmers  ? — Where  they 
are  most  improved  they  generally  grow  potatoes,  succeeded  by  wheat,  and  laid  down  with 
clover ; but  where  they  are  not  improved,  where  they  have  not  capital,  they  have  potatoes 
and  wheat,  and  potatoes  and  wheat  again,  and  some  of  the  worst  fanners  take  potatoes, 
wheat,  and  oats,  and  even  barley,  after  that  if  they  can,  but  that  is  in  a very  small  district. 

10.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — Yes,  there  are  a good  many  gentle- 
men farmers  not  among  the  farming  class.  The  greater  part  of  my  own  farm  is  grazing, 
and  Mr.  Beecher,  in  that  neighbourhood,  is  the  most  extensive  grazier ; he  has  500  acres  in 
his  own  hands,  and  he  boasts  of  not  having  a plough  or  a harrow  upon  the  estate.  He 
exports  an  immensity  of  cattle,  sixty  head  a week,  by  Waterford. 

11.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  size  or  in  number? — No,  I think  not. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No,  and  they  are  mostly  held  at  will. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — The  rent  has  been  higher  than  it  is  on  most  of 
the  farms  I have  to  do  with  ; there  have  been  abatements  given  from  time  to  time,  as  the 
produce  decreased  in  price.  The  rent  was  generally  formerly  fixed  by  proposal. 

14.  In  case  of  a proposal,  what  preference  is  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — The  occu- 
pying tenant  is  generally  continued ; they  are  all  held  at  will,  and  they  have  continued 
from  father  to  son  for  many  generations. 

15.  What,  then,  is  the  advantage  of  a proposal  ? — When  you  mentioned  proposal,  it  is  a 
thing  that  seldom  occurs.  The  tenants  I have  to  deal  with  hold  over  the  lands  from  father 
to  son.  When  a father  dies  off,  the  son  is  continued  at  the  same  vent,  unless  a change  of 
times  makes  it  desirable  to  change  it.  The  rents  on  the  estate  I manage  are  28s.,  33s., 
40s.,  and  so  on ; they  were  40s.,  and  upwards,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  during  the  war 
time. 

16.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — About  35s.  or  36s. 
an  acre. 

17.  Is  that  tillage  or  grazing  land  ? — There  is  none  of  it  old  pasture ; the  good  land  is 

kept  in  the  way  I have  described — potatoes,  and  wheat,  and  clover.  * 

18.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer,  tilling  in  the  usual  manner,  in  an  average 
year,  expect  to  get  from  36s.  land  ? — Eight  to  nine  barrels  an  acre.  Tins  year  it  is  more ; 
this  has  been  a very  productive  year. 

19.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  to  get? — It  is  considered  about  thirty 
barrels  to  the  quarter  is  a very  fair  average  crop  ; 120  barrels  to  the  acre,  twenty-one  stones 
to  the  barrel,  as  brought  from  the  land,  and  twenty  stones  after  being  put  into  the  house ; 
twenty  stones  is  considered  a barrel. 

20.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The 
poor  law  valuation  in  these  districts  is  very  low.  The  poor  law  valuation  and  the  rent  upon 
most  of  these  farms  are  the  same.  There  are  other  farms  where  the  valuation  is  much  less, 
but  upon  those  I have  to  do  with,  they  are  generally  the  same.  The  first  rate  was  5d.  in 
the  pound,  the  next  2 id. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — I am  now  beginning 
the  March  rent ; we  allow  the  March  rent  to  go  into  harvest,  and  when  the  harvest  is 
saved,  we  demand  the  March  rent. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  ? — Not  with 
me.  I receive  no  rent  except  in  money. 

23.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers,  for  his  rent? — I do  not 
conceive  mine  do ; but  there  are  many  others  who  do,  and  they  are  injured  very  much  by  get- 
ting money  from  usurious  people,  who  let  out  their  money  in  the  most  extraordinary  way — 
not  the  loan  funds. 
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885. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shaw. 


24.  What  do  they  generally  charge  for  a loan  of  money  ?— I am  told  that  one  gentleman 
lends  his  money  at  six  per  cent.,  beginning  at  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  whatever  day 
after  that  the  unfortunate  man  comes,  the  six  per  cent,  is  charged.  The  man  says,  “ Will 
you  charge  me  the  same  for  three  months  as  for  twelve?”  The  answer  is,  “ My  money 
was  ready  for  you.  why  did  you  not  come  for  it  ?”  That  is  an  exorbitant  interest ; and  it 
is  very  usual  for  those  persons,  when  they  process  the  parties  for  the  payment  of  a note  so 
passed,  to  give  time  from  one  session  to  another  at  a very  exorbitant  premium.  I conceive 
that  it  is  a great  injury  to  the  farmers. 

20.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — I give  them 
time;  if  they  are  not  ready  on  the  day  I appoint,  I give  them  longer  to  settle,  and  take  it 
from  them  as  I can.  I take  it  in  small  sums,  if  they  are  not  able  to  pay  all  off.  1 consider 
that  the  expenses  and  other  things  put  upon  the  tenant  must  be  paid  eventually  by  the 
landlord,  and  I endeavour  to  avoid  every  expense  I can. 

26.  Is  that  generally  the  practice  throughout  the  district  ? — No.  I understand  on  a 
neighbouring  property  the  tenants  pass  notes  at  a heavy  discount,  and  renew  those  notes 
at  a heavy  discount,  if  not  able  to  pay  them,  but  I never  do  it.  The  reason  I mention 
that  is,  that  some  of  my  tenants  held  on  that  estate,  and  they  have  complained  to  me. 

27.  Do  you  know  the  discount  that  is  charged  there  ? — No,  I do  not.  Passing  notes  is 
a general  thing  upon  other  estates.  It  is  not  confined  to  that  estate  ; it  prevails  in  other 
parts. 

28.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — I receive 
small  sums  when  they  cannot  pay  large  sums ; and  when  they  clear  up  a gale  I give  them 
a receipt  for  it.  They  do  not  ask  for  it  before. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  generally  in  the  district  hold  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  any 
middlemen  ? — They  all  hold  immediately  under  middlemen,  with  the  exception  of  two. 

30.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Y es,  there  are 
some  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 

31.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  the  courts,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
tenantry  around  ? — I do  not  see  any  difference  in  the  comforts  of  the  tenantry. 

32.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management? — I think  the  properties  under  the 
courts  in  my  neighbourhood  are  set  lower  than  the  other  properties,  and  the  tenants  ought 
to  be  more  comfortable.  I hold  a property  myself,  for  which  there  was  but  one  life  in 
existence,  where  the  tenant  offered  me  25s.  an  acre  if  I gave  him  a lease.  That  property 
is  since  set  under  the  courts  at  18s.  The  value  under  the  poor  law  was  12s.  In  that  part 
of  the  county  the  poor  law  valuators  asked  the  rent,  and  they  put  down  the  valuation  at 
two-thirds  of  the  rent  named. 

33.  Was  that  the  system  generally  pursued  by  the  poor  law  valuators  ? — I only  know  of 
it  in  that  particular  instance.  1 think  that  the  poor  law  valuations  generally  are  lower  than 
the  rent  paid.  I am  a poor  law  guardian,  and  I perceive,  on  looking  at  different  farms  on 
the  books,  they  are  lower  than  the  rents  paid. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — They  hold  generally 
from  year  to  year,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three. 

35.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases  at  their  presentments?— 
Quite  the  reverse ; they  have  no  desire  for  a lease  at  all.  They  have  every  confidence  in 
their  landlord ; and  I have  had  some  instances  of  tenants,  previous  to  the  late  law,  by  which 
joint  tenants  are  not  now  prohibited  from  voting,  requesting,  on  renewing  leases,  that  they 
should  be  put  together  into  the  lease.  That  is  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  It  is  part  of 
the  Flood  property.  The  tenants  requiring  they  should  be  put  two  and  two  in  each  lease, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  mind  their  business  and  not  to  be  distracted  about  voting,  or  do 
any  thing  that  would  put  them  in  a bad  position  with  their  landlords. 

36.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  ? — The  improvements  are 
made  by  the  tenants  themselves,  but  of  late  years  the  landlords  have  made  allowances. 
They  do  not  pay  the  entire.  If  a tenant  builds  the  walls  of  a substantial  house  the  land- 
lord gives  timber,  and  sometimes  slates  as  well  as  timber.  Where  draining  takes  place,  the 
landlord  always  makes  an  allowance,  and  generally  pays  half. 

37.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  pf  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — No,  they  do  not  sell; 
they  go  on  from  father  to  son. 

38.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms? — None. 

39.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  still  continue? — No.  The  tenants  have  always 
been  very  anxious  to  subdivide.  A tenant  holding  forty  acres,  having  four  or  five  sons, 
wishes  to  subdivide  with  them,  and  those  again ; but  of  late  years  the  landlords  have  set 
their  faces  against  a system  that  they  saw  would  bring  ruin  upon  themselves  and  the 
tenants. 

40.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer-?— 1 do  not  think  that  the  large  farmers  are  improving  in  wealth. 
They  are  only  improving  in  comforts.  They  have  their  houses  in  a better  state,  and  they 
are  better  clad  than  they  used  to  be. 

41.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better? — Yes;  but  they  are  generally  employed  as 
labourers  part  of  the  year  upon  the  estate. 

42.  Is  there  a class  of  labourers  separate  from  the  tenantry? — No,  not  a distinct  class. 

43.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  labouring  class  about  you  who  unite  the  charac- 
ter of  small  farmers  and  labourers  ? — I think  they  are  as  comfortable  as  the  farmers  in  their 
own  sphere.  They  are  well  clothed  and  have  good  potatoes  and  milk  to  live  upon. 

44.  Can  they  obtain  employment  ?r— Yes,  all  about  me, 
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45.  At  what  rate  of  wages  ? — I give  my  own  labourers  10 cl.  a day  the  year  round.  I 
believe  others  in  my  neighbourhood  give  only  8 d.  in  the  winter  half-year,  and  lOeZ.  in  the 
summer,  that  is  the  usual  rate. 

46.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  nothing  of  the  land. 

47.  At  what  season  is  the  county  cess  levied*? — The  county  cess  is  levied  a week  before 
each  assizes. 

4S.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — It  is  allowed 
in  the  payment  of  the  gale  of  rent  to  which  it  belongs. 

49.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the. management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  do  you 
consider  that  there  is  any  difference  in  the  management  of  large  estates  compared  to  small, 
or  the  absentee  estates  compared  to  the  resident  ? — I conceive  there  must  be  a great 
difference  between  absentee  estates  and  those  of  resident  proprietors.  The  landlords  have 
now  the  welfare  of  their  tenants  at  heart,  and  there  is  a very  strong  rising  feeling  to  that 
effect ; and  when  they  ride  out,  they  look  closely  to  the  comforts  of  the  tenants.  Those  I 
have  to  do  with  are  as  anxious  for  the  tenant’s  welfare  in  their  sphere  as  their  own.  There 
appears  to  be  mutual  good-will  between  them. 

50.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  as  to  the  county  cess  or  other  burdens  falling 
respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants  ? — I have  mentioned  to  some  of  my  land- 
lords that  it  must  come  to  this,  that  the  landlords  more  particularly  in  the  district  where 
there  is  abundance  of  lime  and  no  capital,  and  the  land  over-dosed  with  lime,  that  the  land- 
lords must  eventually  become  stewards  to  the  tenants,  and  insist  upon  their  following 
a proper  rotation.  I conceive  in  the  case  of  tenants  who  are  very  averse  to  improvements 
of  any  kind,  they  might  be  brought  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new  manures.  I had  myself 
very  fine  turnips  growing  on  guano  manure  two  years  ago. 

51.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions? — We  have  a farming  society  in  my  district,  and 
I think  the  introduction  of  it  is  a most  valuable  thing — it  seems  to  bring  the  landlord  and 
tenant  together  upon  equal  ground,  and  each  can  see  his  own  advantage;  and  they  begin  to 
see  that  the  existence  of  the  one  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  other,  and  that  will 
promote  a kindred  feeling  between  the  parties,  which  must  be  productive  of  good.  Land- 
lords are  very  anxious  to  encourage  draining,  and  the  tenants  themselves  are  very  desirous 
of  it.  In  my  neighbourhood  they  are  getting  very  much  into  it ; they  have  seen  the  great 
advantage  of  it  upon  the  few  farms  that  have  been  drained. 

[ The  ivitncss  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Patrick  Nowlan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Temple  Martin,  in  the  parish  of  Gowran,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  farm? — Upwards  of  100  Irish  acres. 

4.  Is  it  principally  arable  or  grazing  ?— It  is  both  arable  and  grazing,  principally  arable. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ?— The  whole  parish,  which 
is  about  eight  miles  square. 

6.  Is  agriculture  in  it  improving  or  otherwise  ?— Very  slowly;  there  is  no  agricultural 
society. 

7.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  there  ?— The  general  size  is  about  fifty  acres ; 
some  over  100  and  some  so  low  as  five  or  ten. 

8.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  private  contract,  valuation,  or  proposal  ? — By 
proposal  and  by  private  contract ; there  is  no  valuation. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — Good  land  sets  as  high  as  50s. 

10.  Is  that  tillage  or  grazing  ? — Tillage  and  grazing. 

11.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer  tilling  in  the  usual  way  expect  from 
that  50s.  land  in  an  average  season  ? — The  average  in  our  parish  is  about  eight  barrels 
to  the  acre. 

12.  What  quantity  of  potatoes? — Some  seasons  they  go  to  100  ban-els;  about  eighty 
barrels  to  an  acre  is  the  general  size,  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel. 

13.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Generally  tho 
rent  exceeds  the  poor  law  valuation  except  where  there  is  an  old  lease. 

14.  How  much  does  it  exceed  it  in  general? — About  7s.  6d.  upon  the  acre. 

15.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  acre  ? — It  is  50s.  Irish.  There  is  some  of  the  land  let  at 
50s.  British,  but  a good  deal  of  it  is  Irish  currency. 

16.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded?— When  there  is  a 
running  gale  they  call  for  the  March  rent  the  month  after  September ; if  there  is  not,  they 
call  for  it  in  two  or  three  months. 

17.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  day? — Mostly 
on  account. 

18.  Where  the  rents  are  paid  up  to  the  day,  do  they  not  get  a receipt  up  to  that 
day? — No.  Where  there  is  a running  gale  or  tho  rent-charge  is  due,  they  give  it  only  on 
account. 

19.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
nuddlemen  ? — A good  many  of  them  under  middlemen. 

-0.  Winch  class  of  tenants  are  the  most  comfortable  ? — Under  the  proprietors. 

21,  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Not  many. 
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22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year  or  by  lease  ?— Mostly  by  lease,  but  a good 

many  from  year  to  year.  _ . 

23.  What  is  the  usual  term  given  in  a lease  ?— Twenty-one  years  and  a hfe,  or  three 
lives,  or  thirty-one  yearn.  Thirty-one  years  in  general.  There  are  some  leases  for  three  lives. 

24  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  holding  on  the  condition  oi  the  tenants  and  the  improve- 
mart  of  their  farms?— The  short  holdings  are  very  injurious.  If  a man  improves  he  p,y3 
for  his  improvements  afterwards ; tiro  rent  is  raised  on  him  afterwards. 

2g  Have  you  known  an  instance  of  that  in  your  neighbourhood  !— Yes,  it  was  done  to 
myself.  I was  raised  in  the  year  1820  12«.  an  acre  for  the  improvements  made  tliirty-one 

W^t  rent  had  you  paid  previously  ?— Thirty-eight  shillings,  and  when  the  improve- 
ment was  made,  I was  to  leave  the  place  or  pay  the  rent.  , , 

27.  What  was  the  nature  of  tile  improvements? — There  was  a large  orchard  anda  great 

deal  of  trees  planted  and  the  ground  manured.  . , . „ 

28.  Was  there  a covenant  in  the  lease  that  you  were  to  plant  the  orchard . —No. 

99  By  whom  in  general  are  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly  ?— Generally  by  the  tenant.  The  landlord  very  seldom  allows  any  thing. 
There  are  one  or  two  that  do,  hut  very  few.  . . 

30.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district.  No,  there  has  not. 
V ery  few. 

31  Do  the  tenants  still  continue  to  sublet  or  subdivide  their  farms  ?— Yes,  they  do. 

32.  Does  the  landlord  permit  it  ?— They  do  not  mind  it ; they  do  not  care:  so  that  they 

get  their  high  rents,  they  do  not  care  what  they  do.  . 

33.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population ; do  you  think  the  large  farmers 
are  getting  richer  ? — Some  of  them  are,  but  some  are  not  so  industrious  as  the  others. 

34.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

35.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ?— No,  they  are  not ; they  are  very  bad  at  present. 

36.  Can  they  get  employment,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  /—Employment  is  very  scarce, 

and  wages  very  low.  _ , , ' . 

37.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages?— We  pay  now  from  5d.  a day  to  6d,  with  their  diet;  and 
where  they  are  hired  without  food,  it  is  8 d.  or  10c/. 

38.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  at  all? — Yes. 

39.  What  do  they  charge  for  the  land? — From  £8  to  £10,  and  £12. 

40.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Not  many  ; there  was  only 
one.  About  two  years  ago  one  man  was  shot. 

41.  What  was  supposed  to  ho  the  cause  of  that  ?— He  was  a rent-warner  to  a gentleman, 
and  some  people  he  threatened  to  take  the  lands  from— they  were  raising  the  rent  on 
them,  and  they  considered  that  he  was  prompting  tho  landlord  to  put  the  land  up. 

42.  What  was  his  name  ? — Richard  Murphy. 

43.  Was  he  murdered  ? — Yes,  he  died  of  a wound. 

44.  Was  there  any  person  tried  for  that? — There  were  two  taken  hut  they  were  not 
tried ; they  were  let  out  on  bail.  They  were  proved  against,  but  the  grand  jury  would  not 
believe  the  witnesses.  It  was  suspected  that  the  informer  was  the  man  that  did  it  himse  . 

45.  What,  proportion  does  the  county  cess  in  general  bear  to  tho  rent . About  one- 

tenth  part  of  the  rent.  , 

46.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed.  When  tney 
are  clearing  up  the  rent ; some  do  not  allow  it  till  they  clear  up  the  arrears. 

47.  Is  that  general? — No,  there  are  some  that  allow  it  on  every  gale. 

48.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  to  us  ? — I think  the  comity  cess  and  the 

rent-charge  are  very  burdensome  on  the  tenants.  , . , 

49.  What  would  you  propose  to  do  in  reference  to  them  ? — I think  the  landlords  sho 

in  fact  pay  them,  for  tho  roads  and  the  police  improve  their  estate,  and  they  can  increase 
them  or  decrease  them  at  their  pleasure.  For  the  rent-charge  the  tenant  gets  nothing  at 
[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  James  Martin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Kilkenny.  , . 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  and  employment  ? — Shopkeeper  and  farmer.  I was  brea 

farming  first.  _ , . 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  hold  ? — I held  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilkenny,  beiore  i 

was  contracted,  about  seventy  acres ; now  not  more  than  about  forty.  . 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give 
information? — I have  a tolerable  knowledge  of  some  five  or  six  miles  round  the  town.  ^ 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  in  the  district? — I think  i 

improving,  and  there  is  a great  deal  of  room  for  more.  . , . , 

6.  In  what  particulars  is  it  improving  ? — There  is  a tendency  to  green  cropping,  w > 

if  generally  understood,  in  itself  would  be  a source  of  improvement.  . . 

7.  What  are  the  kinds  of  manure  used  ? — About  the  town  chiefly  dung ; in  other  p 

8.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — I should  think  that  they  average 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres. 

9.  Is  that  the  size  of  farm  more  usually  met  with? — That  is  the  usual  size.  ... 

10.  Axe  there  many  grazing  farms  ? — Not  so  many  in  this  locality ; more  under  o • 
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11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Generally  not  many  in 
joint  tenancy  ; there  may  be  some  few  upon  one  townland,  and  not  at  all  upon  others. 

J 12.  In  what  manner  through  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — 
Generally  by  proposal,  very  rarely  by  valuation ; upon  some  gentlemen’s  properties  they 
have  it  by  valuation. 

13.  What  class  of  persons  are  generally  employed  to  value? — Persons  of  large  holdings, 
and  sometimes  agents.  They  are  not  taken  generally  from  the  small  farmers. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  lands? — In  the  neighbourhood  of  a town 
they  average  from  40s.  to  £3  or  three  guineas,  and  in  the  country  from  £l  to  40s. 

15.  What  proportion  docs  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — In 
some  places  they  are  on  an  equality,  and  in  other  instances  there  is  about  one-fourth 
difference. 

16.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — On  some  properties 
there  is  what  they  call  a running  gale,  and  in  other  instances  it  is  demanded  a month  or  two 
before  the  next  gale  comes  round  ; and  upon  other  properties  they  demand  it  immediately 
after,  or  a mouth,  or  a little  longer  where  there  is  no  running  gale. 

17.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  by  the  small  farmers? — In  some 
instances  the  tenant  gives  an  acceptance  to  a bill  drawn  by  the  agent,  I suppose  in  the 
name  of  the  landlord,  and  it  is  put  into  the  bank,  and  he  has  credit  at  the  bank. 

18.  Do  you  know  the  usual  rate  of  discount? — It  is  about  the  general  rate  at  a bank; 
sometimes  five  and  sometimes  six.  I believe  the  Bank  of  Ireland  is  the  lowest  at  present. 

19.  Does  the  charge  upon  these  bills  differ  from  other  bills  of  the  same  class? — I really 
do  not  know ; I cannot  say  that  as  I have  not  seen  them.  I should  think  the  charge  is  for 
the  discount  and  the  stamp.  I believe  there  is  no  extra  charge  put  upon  the  tenant  in  that 
case.  I am  free  to  admit  that. 

20.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — The  small 
tenants  in  various  instances  apply  to  the  loan  funds.  They  do  it  seeing  then  respectability, 
and  at  other  times  they  do  it  through  another ; and  though  they  are  the  security  they  are 
the  real  borrowers.  The  name  of  the  party  is  given,  but  the  real  borrower  is  the  security. 
The  loan  funds  are  upon  a low  scale,  £4  or  £5,  and  sometimes  up  to  £20.  There  has 
been  a great  deal  done  through  the  bank ; I know  this  of  my  own  knowledge.  When  not 
prepared  with  the  money  they  come  and  apply  to  a friend  in  Kilkenny  who  stands  better 
with  the  banks,  and  he  gives  them  accommodation  in  that  way.  The  banks  seldom  do  it 
unless  some  person  in  the  town  is  concerned.' 

21.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — Distress. 

22.  Do  you  know  in  general  the  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant  ? — I cannot  say : a good 

deal  depends  upon  the  length  it  goes  to.  If  there  are  keepers  put  on,  as  many  as  they  think 
proper  to  place,  they  charge  2s.  4 d.  a day  for  keeping : 2s.  to  2s.  (id . as  long  as  the3r  may 
be  left  on.  , , 

23.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

24.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  richer  ? — I do  not  thmk  they  are. 

I think  the  grazing  farmer  has  better  opportunities,  aud  pays  less  for  his  labour.  . The 
grazing  farmer  employs  very  little  labour.  I know  the  cost  and  expense  of  managing  a 
tillage  farm  where  it  would  be  very  considerable,  and  would  employ  a good  many  hands 
for  instance,  upon  the  green  cropping  scale,  which  I have  had  a good  deal  of  practice  at. 

25.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ?— Very  poor ; greatly  in  want  of  employment. 

26.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ?— Tenpence  is  considered  good  when  they  are  dieted. 
In  the  country  they  get  (id. ; in  some  places  not  half  that.  It  employed  without  diet  it  goes 
from  8d.  to  10d  I could  get  men  to  work  in  this  locality  at  8d.  without  food,  being  well 
paid.  I think  that  an  inducement  I hold  out,  being  well  paid,  instead  of  waiting  for  them 
wages.  A man  does  not  like  to  have  to  go  and  look  for  what  is  due  to  him ; he  would 
work  more  readily  for  those  who  paid  liim. 

27.  Does  the  con-acre  prevail  here  ? — Yes,  about  the  town  it  does. 

28.  What  is  the  rent  paid  ? — From  £8  to  £12,  if  well  manured,  near  the  town.  Then 
in  the  country,  where  it  is  indifferently  manured,  it  goes  lower — say  from  £6  to  £8. 

29.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Latterly  it  has  been  a very 

peaceable  country.  I have  not  heard  of  many.  I have  not  one  latterly  in  my  recollection 
yes,  one  case  only ; that  was  a case  of  burning,  and  the  party  was  acquitted  for  it,  but  that 
was  the  individual  himself,  so  that  it  was  not  one  of  general  occurrence  in  the  country  it 
is  only  a solitary  case.  . . . . 0 

30.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  immediate  locality . — 
I do  not  know  as  to  the  county  cess.  I know  the  cess  runs  high  in  the  city  and  the 
liberties  of  the  city ; it  sometimes  averages  from  3s.  to  5s.  an  acre,  or  6s. 

31.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed.  The  gale 
following  the  payment  of  it.  As  a poor  law  guardian,  I advocated  aud  brought  forward,  a 
measure  that  the  landlords  should  pay  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
greater  facility  for  the  recovery  of  the  poor  rate  by  the  landlord  hi  the  first  instance  paying, 
but  it  appeared  tef  be  overruled.  I thought  that  the  landlord  could  better  afford  to  pay  it, 
and  wait  for  the  tenant,  and  the  landlord  would  not  forget  to  charge  him.  If  the  tenant  is 
called  upon  to  pay  the  poor  rate,  and  has  not  at  the  time  paid  it,  or  got  a printed  receipt, 
he  must  wait  till  the  following  gale,  though  the  gale  was  paid  the  day  before.  I thmk  it 
would  be  a great  relief  to  the  tenant  if  the  landlord  paid  the  rate  in  the  first  instance. 

{The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Mr.  Richard  Cormick,  sworn  ancl  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Mohabber,  in  tbe  county  of  Tipperary. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  Wliat  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy? — I occupy  about  140  Irish  acres;  my 
brother  and  I hold  about  590  acres  in  one  farm. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — The  union  of  Callan. 

5.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  it  ? — Very  slowly. 

6.  Is  there  any  farming  society,  or  agricultural  school,  or  superintendents  in  the  dig- 
trict  ? — Yes,  there  is  a farming  society. 

7.  What  has  its  effect  been  ?— It  is  in  its  infancy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  at  the  present 
moment  what  will  be  the  effect  of  it. 

8.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  any 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — Generally  under  the  proprietors ; there  are  a few  middlemen. 

9.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of ; there  may  be, 
but  I am  not  aware  of  it. 

10.  Which  class  of  tenants  do  you  consider  to  be  best  off? — I should  say  the  tenantry 
under  the  courts. 

11.  Why  do  you  consider  them  best  off ; from  what  does  that  arise  ? — If  the  tenants 
complain  of  tbe  land  being  over-rented,  the  courts  generally  have  them  valued,  and  give 
the  lands  at  the  valuation  of  competent  persons  on  their  oaths. 

12.  Do  the  tenantry  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year? — The  tenantry  in 
the  union  of  Callan  are  mostly  tenants-at-will,  of  course  with  some  exceptions. 

13.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  on  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — A very  bad  one  in  my  mind. 

14.  By  whom  are  improvements  in  lands  and  buildings  generally  effected  ; by  the  land- 
lord, or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — By  the  tenant ; sometimes,  of  course,  by  the  landlord. 

15.  Is  there  any  system  of  assistance  adopted  on  any  of  the  estates  of  the  landlords  in 
that  neighbourhood  ? — One  landlord  in  that  neighbourhood  gives  the  tenants  timber  and 
slates  to  build  dwelling-houses  and  offices  : there  are  two  landlords  who  do  tliis.  I do  not 
know  of  any  other  encouragement  they  arc  getting  in  my  locality. 

16.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Not  that  I am 
aware  of. 

17.  Has  there  been  any  removal  of  tenants  from  land  without  compensation  for  any 
improvement  they  may  have  made  ? — Yes,  there  has  been  one  case. 

18.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  your  district? — Very  bad 
indeed,  and  wretched  beyond  all  description.  I never  had  the  least  possible  idea  of  the 
poverty  and  misery  of  the  labouring  population  in  this  country  till  I was  appointed  a 
guardian,  and  I witnessed  more  misery  then  than  I thought  existed  {ill  over  the  world. 

19.  Is  employment  constant? — By  no  means. 

20.  Where  do  the  labourers  who  work  the  farms  generally  reside  ? — In  miserable  huts 
on  the  farms,  or  the  side  of  the  road. 

21.  Are  they  allowed  to  pay  the  rent  of  that  cottage  in  work? — Yes,  sometimes  they 
are,  and  others  in  money. 

22.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail? — Oh  yes,  it  does. 

23.  Is  there  any  difficulty  felt  in  recovering  the  con-acre  rent? — No  indeed. 

24.  Is  the  rent  usually  paid  beforehand  ?- — Latterly  the  rents  are  paid  beforehand,  and 
some  of  it  in  work — sometimes  the  whole  is  paid  in  work ; and  the  reason  of  the  farmers 
adopting  that  plan  was,  that  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  recover  the  rent  if  they  let  it  run 
up  to  November,  for  they  cannot  stop  the  crop. 

25.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  touching  the  subject 
of  then  inquiry  ? — I can  tell  you  what  the  tenantry  of  the  union  I belong  to  complain  of 
most,  and  it  is  this — in  the  first  place,  not  getting  leases  ; and  in  the  second  place,  their 
rents  have  been  raised  at  the  will  of  the  landlords  if  they  saw  any  improvement  upon  land. 
Whenever  I came  on  a piece  of  land  I saw  in  a bad  state,  I generally  inquired  why  it  was 
in  that  state,  *■  What  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  drain,  you  will  make  it  worth  double?” 
“ Would  you  have  us  be  mad  and  lay  out  our  money  upon  this ; we  should  be  charged 
double  rent?’  And  if  I saw  a farm  wanted  fencing,  or  if  I saw  a bald  ditch,  “ Why  do  you 
not  plant  this?”  “ Would  you  have  us  be  mad;  if  we  plant  it  and  make  it  look  well  we 
shall  be  charged  more  rent.” 

26.  Has  any  thing  occurred  in  the  district  which,  in  your  opinion,  justifies  that  fear 
which  the  tenants  have,  that  if  they  improve  the  rent  will  be  raised  ? — Yes,  there  has. 
There  is  one  proprietor  in  my  district  that  raised  his  rent.  He  got  his  estate  valued  by  a 
very  competent  person,  I know  the  man  myself,  and  he  then  came,  or  his  agent,  to  the 
tenants  and  told  them  that  they  should  pay  so  and  so  for  their  land,  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  over  what  they  were  paying.  The  tenants,  of  course,  thought  it  a great 
hardship,  as  they  were  paying  quite  enough,  and  the  prices  were  much  lower  now  than 
they  were  some  years  back. 

27.  What  class  of  person  was  the  man  employed  to  value  ? — An  agent. 

28.  Was  he  a man  of  much  experience  ?— Yes ; and  he  was  considered  a very  fair  man 
by  the  tenants ; and  the  tenants  were  of  opinion  if  they  got  the  lands  at  his  valuation, 
instead  of  being  raised  they  would  be  lowered ; hut  the  landlord  refused  to  let  them  see  the 
valuation. 
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29.  Did  the  valuation  take  place  at  the  expiration  of  a lease  ? — No.  Some  of  them  had 
leases,  and  others  not ; some  had  leases  taken  during  the  French  war,  at.  high  rents,  and 
some  had  no  leases. 

30.  Had  the  tenants  made  any  improvements  upon  the  land?— Yes,  they  had,  certainly. 

31.  Of  what  nature  ? — Manuring,  and  ditching,  and  planting,  and  building,  and  so  forth. 

32.  What  had  they  built  generally  ? — They  built  dwelling-houses,  and  offices,  and  farm 
yards ; but  they  got  some  assistance  to  do  that  from  the  landlord — they  got  timber  and 
slates,  and  the  tradesmen  were  paid.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  find  the  materials  for  the 
walls. 

33.  Had  they  erected  all  those  buildings  since  they  last  agreed  for  the  land  with  the 
landlord  ? — They  erected  them  previous  to  the  rent  being  raised.  There  is  one  estate  in 
particular,  in  the  union  of  Gallan,  that  1 valued  about  three  years  back,  and  the  proprietor 
of  it  is  a resident,  and  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  property.  He  has  an  eye  to  his 
tenants  and  encourages  them,  and  I believe  there  is  on  that  property  at  this  moment  not  less 
than  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  turnips ; and  it  has  so  improved  during  the  last  three  years  1 
scarcely  know  it  now — and  that  is  Councillor  Cahill ; and  I attribute  it  entirely  to  his  atten- 
tion to  his  tenants. 

34.  Have  leases  been  granted  upon  that  property  ? — Yes,  most  of  the  tenants  on  it  have 
leases. 

35.  By  whom  have  the  improvements  on  it  been  made  ; by  the  tenants  or  the  landlord  ? — 
Principally  by  the  tenants,  but  encouraged  by  the  landlord ; and  under  the  eye  and  direc- 
tion and  superintendence  of  the  landlord.  He  purchased  it  and  found  it  in  a wretched 
worn-out  state ; and  by  the  encouragement  lie  gave  his  tenants,  and  the  improvements 
he  made  himself,  it  is  so  altered  I scarcely  knew  it  to  be  the  same  property. 

36.  Do  you  think,  generally,  the  tenants  would  be  anxious  for  leases  at  their  present 
rents  ? — I think  the  tenants  would  be  satisfied  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  over  the  value 
of  the  land  if  they  got  leases. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Christopher  James,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Danville,  within  a mile  of  this  city. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  a barrister  and  landholder. 

3.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  Kilkenny  ? — Writh  the  part  imme- 
diately near  to  me  I am  acquainted. 

4.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — I have  twenty  acres  in  the  whole,  but  I have 
built  a house  and  set  six  of  it. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  do  you  consider  that  the  farmers  are 
improving  or  becoming  richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  are  improving  or  becoming  richer, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  from  the  failure  of  the  times. 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  the  labouring  poor  are  getting  better  ? — No,  decidedly  worse. 
I have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that  as  a poor  law  guardian,  and  I accordingly'  turn  my 
attention  to  it  to  try  to  prevent  so  many  able-bodied  men  applying  for  relief,  which  is  a 
very  common  case ; and  the  way  I wished  to  do  it  was  to  assist  them  to  support  themselves, 
because  it  is  a matter  of  public  notoriety  that  their  wages,  if  employed  the  whole  year,  are 
not  sufficient.  But  there  is  at  least  a quarter  of  a year  that  they  are  unemployed ; then 
they  themselves  have  resorted  to  extra  helps,  such  as  collecting  as  much  dung  as  theyr  can 
in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  planting  potatoes  upon  the  land  they  get  rent  free. 
Another  mode  is  taking  con-acre  ground — that  is,  paying  a farmer  a rent  for  the  ground 
which  he  manures.  lie  generally  manures  it  indifferently  for  them,  and  there  is  a diffi- 
culty in  the  farmer  recovering  his  rent  when  the  people  are  out  of  employment;  and 
but  for  the  assistance  they  have  from  the  loan  society  I do  not  think  they  could  pay 
them.  It  is  very  well  conducted  under  the  central  board,  and  they  get  considerable 
assistance  from  it  at  that  time ; and  it  struck  me,  when  I was  considering  this,  as  we 
were  going  to  report  to  the  commissioners  upon  it,  that  the  means  of  doing  it  would 
be  by  the  allotment  system,  which  is  very  largely  reported  upon  by  the  English  Land 
Commission.  It  is  very  analogous  to  these  two  modes,  and  would  be  very  consistent 
with  their  usual  habits;  and  if  connected  with  the  assistance  they  get  from  the  loan 
fund,  I think  it  would  completely  make  them  independent  of  those  casualties  that  throw 
them  out  of  employment  and  deprive  them  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

7.  Has  any  person  tried  any  system  of  that  kind  ? — No  ; the  only  way  in  which  there  is 
any  thing  like  a trial  of  it  is  where  there  are  cottiers  who  have  land  attached  to  their 
houses.  That  is  not  the  case  in  my  neighbourhood.  I only  know  of  one  instance  of  a 
labouring  man  taking  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  it  is  a very  great  assistance  to  him, 
though  he  pays  a very  high  rent  for  it,  upwards  of  £5  for  the  half  acre.  He  has  half  of 
this  under  potatoes  and  the  other  under  corn,  and  sometimes  the  whole  under  potatoes, 
and  next  year  the  whole  under  corn  ; and  he  is  very  much  assisted  by  it.  That  is  very 
much  the  way  pointed  out  for  the  management  of  the  allotment  system. 

8.  Has  there  been  any  agrarian  outrage  in  this  district  ? — At  some  distance  from  it,  about 
taking  ground  by  ejectment. 

9.  Are  you  aware  of  the  circumstances  attending  those  cases? — No. 

10.  Generally  from  what  do  they  arise? — Sometimes  from  ejectment,  and  generally 
resentment  for  distresses  ; generally  from  family  disputes  among  the  farmers  themselves. 
They  had  no  redress  in  the  case  of  disputes  about  settlements  and  marriage  articles* 
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It  is  a court  of  equity  that  alone  can  give  redress;  and  in  the  case  of  an  application 
to  me,  where  the  property  in  dispute  was  somewhere  about  £200  or  so,  I told  them  if  they 
resorted  to  a court  of  equity  they  would  all  be  losers,  and  I had  no  resource  but  to  advise 
them  to  resort  to  their  clergy,  who  use  an  influence  over  them,  and  make  them  submit  to 
arbitration,  and  they  claim  no  remuneration.  It  would  be  a very  great  advantage  if  the 
assistant  barrister  had  an  equitable  jurisdiction  to  a small  amount,  or  a small  court  of 
equity  for  that  purpose,— the  expense  of  which,  by  very  small  lees,  would  be  defrayed  by 

the  parties because  there  is  always  a sum  in  dispute,  and  by  moderate  fees  an  appeal  to 

the  Master  of  the  Rolls  would  be  the  greatest  advantage  and  check  outrage.  We  had  a 
very  melancholy  instance  a few  years  ago  near  Dunmore.  1 wo  parties  had  a dispute  about 
a property,  and  one  deliberately  shot  the  other.  When  any  thing  occurs  in  a family  the 
person  who  seizes  it  can  set  the  others  at  defiance,  for  want  of  any  court  to  which  they  can 
appeal.  There  is  another  thing  I think  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  The  cri- 
minal part  of  the  assistant  barrister's  court  is  much  taken  up  with  cases  of  forcible 
possession.  Now  there  are  abundant  laws  to  punish  that,  but  there  is  one  short  law- 
wanted  to  give  redress  to  the  parties  injured, — and  that  would  be,  that  in  every  case 
of  conviction  for  forcible  possession,  the  assistant  barrister  should,  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  party,  give  a decree  of  restitution,  without  prejudice  to  any  right  between  the 
parties,  just  to  place  them  in  statu  quo.  That  would  deprive  them  of  the  temptation  to 
commit  outrage,  and  do  justice  to  the  parties.  There  have  been  old  acts  of  Parliament 
passed  for  that  purpose,  but  they  have  all  gone  out  of  use. 

11.  What  means  has  a farmer  who  sets  con-acre  of  recovering  the  rent  from  the  occu- 
pier 2 — The  plan  he  now  resorts  to  is,  he  obliges  part  of  the  rent  to  be  paid  beforehand, 
and  obliges  the  tenant  to  get  him  a security  to  join  in  a note  for  the  balance.  If  he  has 
faith  in  the  man,  if  he  is  a labourer  of  his  own,  he  will  let  him  plant  it  upon  the  security 
of  his  paying.  When  they  cannot  do  that  they  have  only  to  go  to  the  barrister’s  court 
for  the  amount. 

12.  Has  the  system  of  prepayment  arisen  from  the  difficulty  of  recovering  the  rent, 
or  from  what  cause  ? — Principally  the  difficulty  of  recovering  the  rent.  It  is  the  farmers 
that  generally  set  it  in  that  way  ; and  from  the  difficulty  of  recovering  it,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  employment  of  the  labourer,  it  is  very  difficult  in  that  neighbourhood  to  get 
con-acre  from  those  circumstances. 

13.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — The 
small  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  require  assistance  very  often  from  the  loan  fund 
here,  and  that  assistance  is  of  very  great  use  to  them  in  every  respect ; but  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  do  not  employ  near  the  number  of  hands 
they  ought  to  do  for  good  husbandry,  and  that  aiiscs  from  the  want  of  capital,  and  in 
some  instances  from  want  of  skill  and  carelessness  as  well  as  from  their  poverty ; and 
it  injures  the  labourers  very  much,  the  want  of  capital  among  the  farmers  to  employ 
them. 

1 4.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  capital  may  be  diffused  among  that  clas8  ? — 
By  loan  funds  established  for  that  purpose.  I mean  loan  funds  under  the  central 
board,  which  ensures  them  from  loss,  and  at  the  same  time  secures  to  the  depositors 
who  make  up  the  fund  interest  upon  their  money  ; but  if  it  could  be  done  by  loan 
from  government  establishing  them,  it  would  I think  bo  the  most  effectual  way.  Govern- 
ment frequently  lend  to  an  individual  who  can  find  ample  security,  or  a joint-stock 
company.  Now  in  these  cases  the  fund  would  be  an  ample  security  if  managed  under 
the  central  hoard,  the  regulations  of  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  prevent  loss,  and  to 
have  every  thing  managed  carefully.  The  way  I considered  we  could  keep  the  able- 
bodied  poor  out  of  the  house  was  by  giving  them  assistance,  by  inducing  the  farmers  to 
give  them  employment,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  enabling  the  farmers  in  some  way  by 
loan  funds  to  employ  them.  But  they  cannot  do  it  now — they  struggle  to  do  all  the  work 
of  the  farms  by  their  own  families,  except  in  the  harvest  when  they  want  extra  hands ; and 
at  the  time  when  they  ought  to  adopt  a better  system  of  tillage,  they  do  it  by  their  own 
families. 

15.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — Very  much  divided;  but 
there  are  a good  many  leases  in  my  neighbourhood  for  rather  short  terms.  But  the  plan  or 
letting  ground  without  leases  is,  I think,  extending,  and  I think  that  is  another  thing  that 
prevents  the  employment  of  the  poor.  The  farmer  has  no  inducement  to  do  anything  but 
absolutely  necessary  works,  when  he  has  it  only  from  year  to  year. 

16.  Are  not  the  landlords  in  the  habit  of  assisting  for  permanent  improvements  when 

the  lands  are  so  held?— Not  in  my  neighbourhood.  In  fact  the  description  of  tenants 
there  have  no  wish  to  make  permanent  improvements.  . , 

1 7.  Do  the  landlords  make  no  exertion  to  increase  their  desire  for  improvements  in  t ; c 
district  ? — I cannot  say  immediately  about  me  that  it  is  the  case ; they  are  satisfied  witn 
getting  their  rent,  and  many  of  them  arc  not  able  to  give  much  assistance  in  that  way. 
With  respect  to  preventing  excessive  rents,  which  is  another  means  of  disabling  the  farmers 
employing  people,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  recent  valuations  would  be  admirably  adaptea 
to  check  it,  by  saying  that  in  the  event  of  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the  tenan 
should  be  then  at  liberty  to  give  in  evidence  one  of  the  recent  valuations,  either  the  lai.es 
made  by  the  poor  law  valuators,  or  by  the  Ordnance  survey,  to  lay  before  the  jury.  Anot 
means  of  preventing  these  ejectments,  because  they  are  the  great  moans  of  causing  tne 

. agrarian  outrages,  and  the  fewer  ejectments  brought  in  the  country  the  better— one  mea 
very  desirable  would  be,  to  have  a limitation  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  say  two  years. 
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would  be  a fair  inference  to  say,  that  where  the  landlord  let  more  become  due  the  rent 
was  too  high,  or  otherwise  some  other  cause.  Another  means  of  preventing  these  eject- 
ments would  be  this  : that  when  ejectments  take  place  where  there  is  a term  for  years  or 
for  lives,  then  to  say  that  whenever  the  landlord  recovered  in  ejectment,  the  land  should 
he  set  up  by  the  sheriff  to  be  sold,  because  it  has  frequently  come  within  my  knowledge, 
in  my  professional  capacity,  that  ejectments  are  brought  by  the  intrigues  of  some  under- 
ao-ent  to  get  the  laud  for  some  favourite  ; and  in  order  to  check  that,  it  would  be  a very 
desirable  thing,  and  no  unfair  prejudice  to  the  landlord  to  say,  that  during  the  ejectment 
the  land  should  be  his,  but  he  should  only  get  a purchaser  for  it  who  would  give  him  the 
same  rent.  And  another  tiling  to  check  it  would  be,  where  there  were  tenants  who  had 
made  permanent  improvements,  and  perhaps  induced  the  ejectment  by  those  improve- 
ments, that  in  those  cases  the  jury  should  enter  into  the  value  of  the  improvements  made, 
and  allow  the  tenants  for  them. 

18.  What  proportion  do  you  find  generally  subsisting  between  the  poor  law  and  the 
rent ? — The  valuation  is  about  one-third  under  the  rent — sometimes  not  so  much.  In 
general  the  valuation  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  fair.  Now  with  respect  to  tenure,  as 
another  preventive  to  excessive  rent,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  adoption  of  something 
like  the  college  leases  in  the  north  of  Ireland  would  be  desirable,  to  have  a certain  pro- 
portion of  the  crop  appropriated  to  the  landlord — that  he  should  be  entitled  to  one-third 
or  one-fourth  of  the  crop,  not  that  he  shoidd  get  it  in  kind,  because  that  would  induce  the 
same  business  that  took  place  as  to  tithes,  but  that  the  tenant  should  pay  him  in  money, 
according  to  the  average  of  five  or  six  years  of  the  nearest  market  town.  If  a wheat 
country,  to  have  it  valued  as  wheat ; and  if  oats,  then  by  oats ; and  if  meadow,  then  valued 
in  that  way.  That  will  be  as  to  future  leases  ; it  comes  to  a corn  rent,  hut  to  be  paid  in 
money. 

19. ' Arc  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale  or  in  common? — Whenever  they  are  held 
here,  the  tenants  themselves  divide  them.  They  make  partition  among  themselves 
generally — a thorough  partition  by  some  land-mark  or  another ; but  still  the  landlord  is 
not  bound  by  it.  The  prejudice  to  the  tenant  is,  that  each  is  bound  for  the  rent  of  the 
whole ; one  may  be  industrious  and  the  other  careless.  If  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
barrister  to  make  partition,  as  a court  of  equity  can  do  upon  a large  scale,  and  say  that  the 
landlord  should  be  bound  to  hold  each  responsible  for  his  portion,  it  would  be  fair  for  the 
landlord,  for  this  reason,  that  it.  ought  to  be  the  business  of  the  legislature  to  discourage 
these  kind  of  tenancies.  He  is  encouraged  to  do  it  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and  he 
often  obliges  them  to  find  some  relation  of  their  own  who  has  no  interest  in  the  tenant  to 
join  him — and  this  kind  of  thing  often  gives  rise  to  agrarian  outrages ; one  man  blames 
another  for  bringing  the  landlord  down  upon  him.  There  is  a matter  that  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  country,  and  that  is  agricultural  schools. 

20.  Have  you  considered  how  they  could  best  be  established? — I think  in  each  neigh- 
bourhood. I think  you  shoidd  give  to  the  poor  law  guardians  the  same  power  to  raise  a 
rate  for  that,  the  same  as  for  emigration,  and  to  have  a scale  adopted  for  it,  and  to  have  a 
plot  of  ground  attached  to  it,  sufficient  to  tcacli  the  children  apiculture. 

21.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  this  district? — They  have  no 
covenant  in  the  leases  in  my  neighbourhood  against  subletting,  so  that  they  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  sell  their  interest,  or  underlet. 

[The  witness  ivithdreiv.'] 

Henry  Creery,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — Agent  to  Lord  Courtown. 

3.  What  district  arc  you  best  acquainted  with  ? — A good  part  of  the  county  Kilkenny 
generally  ; in  the  Galmoy  district,  and  all  round  Kilkenny. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  held  in  large  or  small  farms  ? — There  are  a great  many  very 
small  farms.  There  are  some  of  200  or  300  acres;  but  the  average  is  a family  for  every 
ten  acres. 

Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district? — Very  slowly. 

G.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — Yes ; there 
are  farming  societies  all  round. 

7.  What  has  been  their  effect?— The  effect,  generally,  has  been  the  improvement  of  the 
tenants  very  much ; some  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  are.  improving  their  holdings. 
Emulation,  and  contending  for  the  premiums,  has  made  them  stir  themselves. 

3.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district?- — We  have  no  regular 
size — ten,  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  and  fifty  acres ; it  depends  upon  accident  almost. 

9.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  are  a few ; three  or  four,  or 
half  a dozen. 

10.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — We  have  none  on  our 
property ; we  have  made  them  each  separate  tenants,  if  possible.  W e look  upon  it  as  a 
bad  plan. 

11.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district;  by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ?— 
Generally  by  proposal ; but  the  highest  offer  is  not  taken : the  character  ot  the  tenant  is 
one  of  the  principal  things  we  go  upon. 

12.  Is  there  any  preference  afforded  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — Yes,  invariably,  when 
the  tenant  is  a deserving  man,  or  has  been  living  upon  the  estate. 
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13.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ?— Our  land  rents  from 
15s.  to  30s. ; 30s.  is  the  very  highest,  20s.  is  the  average. 

14.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— The 
poor  law  valuation  is  probably  one-third  lower ; in  some  cases  it  is  higher  than  the  letting. 
There  is  a good  deal  of  our  land  let  to  middlemen,  who,  of  course,  let  the  land  much 
higher  than  we  let  it  for. 

15.  What  is  generally  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  middlemen? — They  are 
rack-rented,  and  they  are  obliged  to  pay  the  rent  punctually  to  the  day. 

16.  Is  much  of  the  rent  paid  in  labour? — Part  of  it,  but  much  more  in  money.  Thev 
have  bailiffs  always  watching,  and  when  the  crop  is  ripe  they  have  it  seized,  and  take  it 
away  for  the  rent  immediately.  A landlord  like  Lord  Courtown  could  not  do  that,  and 
would  not  do  it. 

1 7.  In  general,  do  the.  tenants  hold  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — A good  many  both  ways— 
half  and  half. 

18.  What  effect  has  the  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the  improvement 
of  their  farms  ? — I do  not  think  they  mind  it.  We  have  several  tenants  who  have  laid  out 
a great  deal  of  money  upon  their  land,  and  have  refused  to  take  leases.  One  did  not  like 
leases,  because  he  considered  them  too  precise ; and  another,  from  political  motives,  did 
not  like  to  take  a lease. 

19.  What  system  is  adopted  as  to  improvements? — Lord  Courtown  has  got  over  an 
agriculturist,  and  he  allows  half  the  money  for  draining ; and  he  would  pay  the  expenses 
of  any  other  improvements — sometimes  the  entire  of  the  expense,  and  sometimes  half, 
We  have  no  fixed  rules  as  to  building. 

20.  How  do  you  deal  with  the  occupiers  when  a middleman’s  lease  expires? — We  have 
always  taken  them  as  our  own  direct  tenants,  and  never  turned  them  off ; in  fact,  we  do  not 
know  what  to  do  with  them.  W e had  a middleman  who  owed  upwards  of  £4,000  upon  400 
acres ; lie  was  ejected  by  his  own  consent,  and  we  have  got  fifty  or  sixty  families  upon  the 
estate,  though  there  was  a covenant  against  subletting.  We  cannot  turn  them  out  upon 
the  road,  and  if  they  got  the  fee-simple  value  they  would  starve.  They  hold  from  ten  to 
fifteen  acres  each ; but  the  farms  are  so  badly  managed  they  are  completely  exhausted. 

2 1 . Have  you  laid  down  any  system  you  shall  follow  in  that  case  ? — No ; we  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  We  will  take  any  rent  we  can  get,  and  do  every  thing  we  can  to 
improve  them,  but  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them.  W e have  found  some  of  these 
under-tenants  become  very  good  tenants  to  ourselves ; hut  generally  speaking,  they  are  not. 
I have  a great  mind  to  locate  them  all  upon  one  townland — a pauper  townland ; but  even 
that  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  doing. 

22.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  at  emigration? — Yes,  but  we  cannot  get  them  to 
emigrate.  We  have  offered  to  pay  their  passage,  and  give  them  money  when  they  get 
there,  and  provisions  and  clothes ; but  they  will  not  do  it.  Many  of  them  have  not  paid  any 
thing  for  four  years. 

23.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  have  the  same  indisposition  to  go  to  the  townland 
as  to  emigrate  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  would.  I would  serve  them  with  notice  to  quit 
in  the  first  instance,  and  when  I had  them  at  my  mercy,  I should  propose  it  to  them.  Some 
of  them  would  go  quietly,  others  not.  I need  not  say  that  it  would  be  entirely  destroying 
that  townland. 

24.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  drawn  to  the  allotment  system  ? — Yes.  I would  look 
to  the  allotment  system  as  providing  for  labourers  more  than  the  cottier  tenants ; they 
should  have  something  besides  their  allotment  to  look  to. 

25.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer  ? — I can  hardly  say  they  are  getting  richer ; they  are  living  better,  and  they 
are  more  comfortable  farmers  than  they  used  to  he.  I know  the  working  farmers  have 
livery  servants  and  silver  forks,  and  are  living  like  gentlemen.  These  tilings  were  not 
thought  of  a few  years  ago  by  the  same  sort  of  men. 

26.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

27-  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  ? — Very  had,  miserable. 

28.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  employment  be  obtained  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  obtain 
employment  at  all ; they  think  themselves  well  paid  at  8d.  or  10c/!.  a day,  and  very  glad 
to  get  work  at  that. 

29.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — A few,  very  few ; formerly 
there  were  a good  many  on  this  property. 

30.  In  what  did  they  originate  ? — Men  taking  large  tracts  of  land  over  the  heads  of 
other  people.  The  tenants  have  an  idea  when  they  get  into  land  they  are  never  to  leave 
it,  no  matter  whether  the  lease  is  out  or  not. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  district  generally,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of 
estates  of  different  classes — for  example,  large  estates  compared  with  small,  or  absentee 
estates  compared  with  resident  ?— The  great  difference  I see  is  where  the  landlord  is  an 
absentee,  and  the  agent  is  a solicitor  living  in  Dublin  away  altogether,  between  that  and 
a resident  agent  and  a resident  landlord.  If  the  agent  knows  nothing  about  farming 
himself,  he  cannot  tell  when  to  press  the  tenants  or  when  to  give  them  time.  He  may 
make  or  break  a tenant  by  the  way  he  treats  him.  It  was  only  last  November  a tenant 
aBked  me  to  take  his  bill  instead  of  the  rent,,  and  he  made  £30  more  by  his  corn  to  what 
he  would  have  been  able  to  have  done  if  I had  pressed  him  at  the  time ; and  upon  that 
bill  nothing  is  charged  but  the  discount. 

• 32.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— No,  nQ 
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other.  Agricultural  schools,  like  the  national  schools,  would  be  a great  advantage,  to  give 
the  population  generally  a knowledge  of  farming.  We  want  capital  and  skill ; those  are 
the  two  great  things.  On  our  property  Lord  Courtown  has  appointed  an  agriculturist  to 
visit  and  assist  them  with  seeds,  and  they  will  give  him  a note  for  those  things  to  he  paid 
in  six  or  twelve  months  at  their  convenience.  Any  thing  of  that  kind  to  assist  the  tenants 
his  lordship  is  most  anxious  to  do.  It  is  making  capital  for  the  tenants. 

33.  Are  they  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  it? — Very  slowly;  they  are  beginning  to 
do  it. 

[T/te  ivitness  withdreiv .] 


Mr.  Cornelius  Maxwell,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — Stationer,  and  printer,  and  proprietor  of  The  Journal. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  ns 
information  ? — Much  of  the  county  hereabout,  from  my  occupation  as  an  agent  for  some 
years.  Before  I became  the  proprietor  of  a newspaper,  I was  engaged  for  eight  or  ten 
years  by  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde’s  trustees  as  an  under-agent.  After  I left  that,  I was 
engaged  in  the  management  of  estates  on  my  own  account,  as  agent,  and  under  the  court 
of  chancery. 

4.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Yes,  considerably.  Some  few  years  ago  I turned  my  attention  to  the 
subject  considerably,  and  from  surveys  I had  examined,  and  from  surveyors  who  had  a good 
deal  of  local  knowledge  of  the  country,  I ascertained  the  fact,  which  I thought  was  correct, 
and  that  was  confirmed  in  an  interview  I had  with  Mr.  Eyre,  who  surveyed  the  country 
afterwards,  that  the  lands  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  were  not  cultivated  to  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  what  they  might  be  if  capital  existed  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants  for  that  purpose. 
They  were  greatly  backward ; in  it  extensive  tracts  of  land  were  not  cultivated  to  the 
extent  they  might  be,  if  means  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants  available  for  that 


purpose.  . . • - 

5.  In  your  opinion  is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  in  the  district  ?— ■ 
My  opinion  is  that  the  country  is  advancing  and  improving,  but  not  to  the  degree  that  it 
might  be  under  other  and  more  favourable  circumstances. 

6.  In  what  particulars  do  you  consider  that  it  is  improving  ? — I think  that  much  of  the 
improvement  that  is  now  discernible  in  the  state  of  the  country  has,  in  a great  measure, 
sprang  from  the  sober  and  industrious  habits  of  the  people — the  industry  consequent  upon 
the  habits  of  sobriety  and  temperance  among  the  people — (I  lay  more  emphasis  upon  that 
than  upon  other  accidental  circumstances  that  have  sprung  up,  such  as  agricultural  or  other 
societies) — and  the  natural  growth  of  intelligence  in  the  country ; and  springing  from  that, 
the  extension  of  education,  the  people  becoming  more  enlightened,  and  instruction  being 
more  generally  diffused,  more  schools  for  instruction,  and  more  self-respect  among  the 
people. 

7.  Are  there  many  farms  in  this  district  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — There 
are.  I have  known  some  to  be  held  in  that  way,  but  means  have  been  taken  as  much  as 
possible  to  sever  them.  Where  leases  expired  a desire  has  been  generally  expressed  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietor  to  dissever  them,  and  make  the  tenants  only  answerable  for  tho 
quantity  of  land  they  might  then  have  in  then  possession. 

8.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ; is  it  by  proposal  ? — The  rents  generally  are  matters 

of  arrangement  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants.  The  landlord  is  anxious  to  got 
as  much  as  he  can  from  the  tenant,  and  the  tenant  anxious  to  give  as  little  as  he  can  to  the 
Landlord.  . 

9.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district?  If  I 
am  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  valuator  of  the  poor  law  the  rents  about  the  city 
differ  very  much,  in  consequence  of  the  mountain  tract  of  land  near  us.  There  is  near  here 
a large  extent  of  mountain,  which  is  very  low  in  value.  The  lands  adjoining  those  parts 
and  within  view  let  for  35s.,  and  from  that  to  40s.,  the  acre.  Some  lower  than  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  land,  but  you  might  perhaps  take  from  30s.  to  40s.  as  the  general 
average  of  the  cultivated  lands  in  the  district.  That,  however,  is  a mere  speculative  opinion 
that  I would  not  rest  much  upon.  I have  conversed  with  many,  and  they  vary  so  much  in 
their  own  view  as  to  striking  a general  average  that  I find  great  difficulty  in  domg  so. 

10.  Has  the  poor  law  valuation  generally  been  found  to  be  equally  high  or  equally  low 
upon  ah  descriptions  of  land?— Yes,  I rather  think  so,  for  the  exceptions  taken  were  very- 
few  after  the  valuation  was  over.  There  were  some  objections  made  to  the  valuation,  but 
there  was  very  little  disproportion  in  the  value  as  set  by  the  valuator  generally ; there  were 
a few  complaints  made,  but  not  many.  We  had  very  few  corrections  to  make. 

11.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ?— That  depends  a 

good  deal  upon  the  temper,  or  caprice,  or  feeling,  of  the  landlord.  Some  are  veiy  d 
and  indulgent,  while  others  are  exceedingly  pressing  and  oppressive.  There  are  many  goo 
landlords  hi  the  country  who  do  not  press.  Generally  the  practice  is,  with  good  landloi  s, 
to  call  for  one  half-year  within  the  other.  Others,  however,  are  more  pressing.  _ 

12.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  holders . Yes,  in 
some  instances  that  is  the  case.  There  are  some  estates  I could  name  where  the  practice 
bas  been  to  draw  bills  for  the  amount  of  the  rent,  and  to  charge  interest,  and  charge  stamps, 
and  put  them  into  the  banks  and  leave  them  there  for  the  tenants  to  take  up ; and  these 
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practices  I consider  as  ultimately  very  injurious  to  tlie  interests  of  the  tenant.  It  might 
answer  the  purpose  of  the  agent  to  clear  off  his  account,  hut  in  the  end  it  would  produce 
a ruinous  and  injurious  effect.  Other  estates  arc  differently  circumstanced. 

13.  When  have  those  bills  in  general  passed  ?— They  were  generally  passed  I believe 
for  rents  in  arrear,  but  I cannot  exactly  say  the  particular  period  of  the  year.  They  were 
generally  passed  at  the  time  that  the  agent  was  pressed  himself,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
raise  money  in  that  way  to  meet  the  urgent  demands  upon  himself. 

14.  Do  you  know  whether  the  bills  are  passed  at  the  usual  time  for  the  payment  of  the 
rent  in  cash  or  at  an  earlier  period  ?— I would  not  say  they  were  prematurely  passed.  They 
were  generally  passed  from  a mistaken  notion  of  indulgence  to  extend  the  time  to  the 
tenant  to  mature  the  crops,  and  enable  him  by  that  indulgence  to  make  the  crops  available 
for  their  discharge.  That  is  with  respect  to  agents ; but  with  respect  to  persons  who  have 
claims  upon  their  own  account,  I can  conceive  that  it  may  be  mutually  beneficial  to  both 
landlord  and  tenant.  A landlord  may  be  distressed,  and  ho  may  have  a tenant  that  owes 
him  rent,  and  a bill  thus  passed,  it  might  happen,  would  be  mutually  beneficial. 

15.  I)o  the  tenants  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  their  rent?—  Yes,  too 
much  so  I am  afraid,  and  that  is  a subject  I wish  to  turn  your  attention  to.  I know  by 
experience,  and  my  general  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  general  intercourse  with  the 
people,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  stress  laid  upon  the  mischievous  consequences  that  follow 
to  the  tenantry  and  to  the  landlords  from  the  general  practice  of  the  loan  funds  and  other 
species  of  lenders  in  this  country ; and  perhaps  if  the  landlords  generally  would  take  the 
trouble  of  considering  the  bearing  that  it  has  upon  then-  own  interests  they  would  use 
more  exertions  than  they  do  to  take  their  tenantry  out  of  the  hands  of  those  persons,  and 
make  themselves  the  bankers,  if  I may  so  call  them,  of  the  tenants.  If  you  will  allow  me 
to  illustrate  what  I now  speak  of  I will  refer  to  a document  I have  in  my  hand,  which  I 
have  just  got  from  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county.  It  does  not  immediately  apply 
to  the  loan  funds,  the  working  of  which  may  be  spoken  of  in  another  way,  but  it  'will  direct 
your  attention  to  an  important  fact  that  I lay  great  stress  upon,  and  to  which  there  is  much 
importance  to  be  attached,  and  that  is  the  number  of  processes  issued  in  this  country, 
taking  the  last  three  quarter  sessions.  I find  by  referring  to  the  cleric  of  the  peace’s  book 
that  for  the  division  of  Thomastown  (there  are  two  divisions  in  this  county,  the  one  the 
Thomastown  and  the  other  the  Kilkenny  division)  fox1  the  January,  Easter,  and  summer 
quarter  sessions,  ending  summer,  1 844,  there  were  3,020  processes  entered ; and  according 
to  the  general  scale  or  the  proportion  that  exists  between  processes  entered  and  processes 
served,  the  number  being  about  one-sixth  of  what  is  served,  the  numbpr  supposed  and 
believed  to  have  been  issued  during  that  period  for  the  Thomastown  division  was  21,720. 

16.  How  do  you  make  out  that  proportion? — That  is  the  calculation  made  by  the  clerk 
of  the  peace,  and  it  bears  pretty  closely  upon  a return  I saw  some  time  ago,  founded  upon  the 
oaths  of  the  process  servers,  who  are  bound  to  keep  books  and  produce  them  at  each  sessions 
before  the  barrister.  Ho  swears  the  process  server  to  the  number  of  processes  served,  and 
the  book  of  the  clerk  of  the  peace  shows  the  number  entered ; and  from  the  conversation  I 
had  with  parties  competent  to  give  information  upon  the  subject,  the  processes  served  bear 
the  proportion  of  one-sixth  to  those  issued.  Then  for  the  division  of  Kilkenny  there  were 
entered  within  the  same  space  of  time  2,413 ; and  according  to  that  proportion  the  number 
issued  was  14,480.  This  is  a suppositious  matter,  founded  upon  that  general  average. 
The  result  of  it  would  be  that  for  tho  three  sessions  6,033  processes  were  entered  for  the 
two  divisions,  and  that  the  number  served  according  to  the  same  scale  and  the  same  standard 
was  36,200.  If  I am  at  liberty  to  take  that  proportion  for  tho  other  quarter,  the  fourth  part  of 
6,033  would  make  the  number  for  the  year  7,641,  and  the  mimber  of  processes  issued  45,250. 
That  is  supposing  the  other  quarter  would  he  in  amount  equal  to  the  average  of  the  other 
three.  Now  the  inference  I would  draw  from  that  is,  that  there  is  extreme  poverty  existing 
in  the  country,  and  that  many  of  these  processes,  a groat  number  of  them,  arc  known  to  be 
served  for  provisions  bought  by  the  poorer  class  of  farmers  from  men  that  trade  in  provi- 
sions, and  who,  in  consequence  of  tho  produce  of  their  land  being  taken  from  them,  are 
thus  driven  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing  back  again,  or  borrowing  from  persons  who  have 
these  commodities  to  lend,  such  as  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  and  in  many  cases  iron  and 
timber,  and  other  necessaries  that  farmers  generally  want — and  for  these  they  generally 
pass  then*  notes ; and  then,  of  coui’se,  in  dealing  with  that  class  of  farmei's  that  deal  in  these 
commodities  they  are  necessarily  obliged  to  pay  in  the  first  instance  enormous  usurious 
interest.  I have  been  assured  that  men  have  been  obliged  to  give  16s.  and  18s.  a cwt.  for 
oatmeal,  made  out  of  oats  that  they  were  obliged  at  an  earlypartof  theseason  to  sell  themselves 
for  9s.  and  10s.  the^  barrel : a cwt.  of  oatmeal,  you  are  aware,  is  an  equivalent  for  a barrel  of 
oats.  And  tins  practice  is  prevailing  to  a great  and  alarming  extent  in  various  localities ; 
and  while  this  system  is  going  on,  the  landlord  seems  to  be  unmindful  of  the  great 
mischiefs  that  must  spring  to  themselves  from  having  their  tenants  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  buying  up  these  land  of  articles  at  a usurious  price,  when  they  could  have  retained 
in  then-  own  hands  as  much  at  least  as  would  go  to  support  them  and  their  families,  u 
reasonable  indulgence  had  been  afforded  them. 

17.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants'?—- 
Generally  distress  is  the  usual  practice,  or,  in  some  cases  where  it  is  found  more  convenient, 
processing  at  the  sessions— sometimes  a very  unprofitable  and  very  unnecessary  proceeding  ; 
for  a man  who  has  the  power  of  levying  under  a distress  has  the  same  power  as  the  land- 
lord of  lovying  under  his  own  authority.  However,  that  is  the  way  some  processes  are 
Berved  and  decrees  had.  They  sometimes  resort  to  it  as  the  means  of  getting  what  they 
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call  a short  ejectment,  to  get  possession  of  the  land  the  sooner  by  taking-  proceedings  in 
this  way  to  put  the  tenants  in  jail ; and  when  they  are  in  jail,  if  not  able  to  pay,  they 
insist  upon  their  delivering  up  possession.  It  is  sometimes  resorted  to  as  the  means  of 
getting  rid  of  a tenant ; and  I have  heard  Mr.  Farrell,  the  judge  of  the  insolvent  court, 
deprecate  very  strongly  and  indignantly  the  practice.  I havo  heard  him  express  his 
abhorrence  of  such  a system,  and  whenever  he  could  do  it,  always  protested  against  it. 
Then  ejectments  in  the  ordinary  way — I am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I am  told — they  are 
very  numerous  in  the  sessions  courts.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  the  number  issued  in  that 
way,  small  ejectments  under  £50. 

18.  Which  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  best  mode  for  a tenant,  proceeding  by  distress  or 
process  ? — I think  it  more  consistent  with  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to  proceed  by  distress 
than  taking  the  move  circuitous  course  to  cause  more  expense.  Where  a landlord  is  disposed 
to  be  oppressive,  there  is  no  limit  as  to  the  number  of  keepers  lac  may  put  upon  the  land. 
He  may  put  one  or  half  a dozen.  The  charge  for  a keeper  is  2s.  Gd.  Irish ; and  a bailiff  may 
be  kept  or  two  bailiffs  upon  a very  small  tenement  for  fourteen  days.  That  heaps  a very 
heavy  expense  upon  the  tenant.  If  he  proceeds  by  process,  he  can  get  his  decree  for  a 
few  shillings.  In  that  case  it  may  be  more  useful  to  the  tenant.  Then  it  is  a matter  of 
consideration  with  him  which  course  lie  shall  pursue.  He  can  do  either. 

19.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  day? — Mostly  on 
account,  except  the  tenantry  be  very  comfortable  and  affluent.  I know  most  disastrous 
consequences  spring  from  the  general  practice  of  giving  receipts  on  account,  and  I am  at 
liberty  to  say  I am  engaged  in  arbitrations  where  disputes  of  this  Icind  spring  up.  I have 
been  frequently  named  by  the  various  courts.  Sometimes  by  the  superior  courts  references 
are  made  and  matters  settled  by  arbitration.  Very  often  in  the  courts  here  when  disputes 
spring  up  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  these  particulars,  I am  prepared  to  say  that 
the  most  injurious  effects  result  to  the  tenants.  The  most  dangerous  consequences  spring 
up  to  society  from  disputes  consequent  upon  these  controversies  about  disputed  rent ; and 
very  many  evils  spring  from  the  practice  of  not  giving  the  tenants  proper  receipts  fortherent, 
and  the  practice  leaves  the  landlord  open  to  great  frauds  and  great  losses,  and  the  tenants 
to  still  greater. 

20.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  in  this  district  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or 
are  there  many  middlemen  ? — There  are  middlemen  and  there  are  proprietors  too.  They 
hold  under  both.  Many  of  them  hold  under  middlemen,  and  I am  prepared  to  say  that  in 
many  cases  where  they  hold  under  middlemen  they  are  better  oft  than  when  they  hold 
under  the  head  landlord,  particularly  where  he  is  an  absentee. 

21.  From  what  does  that  arise? — From  the  manner  in  which  the  estates  so  circum- 
stanced are  managed.  Very  often  tenants  have  been  exposed  to  many  oppressions  by 
reason  of  holding  under  the  head  landlord  where  the  landlord  is  an  absentee  and  the  agent 
is  absent.  I am  now  speaking  of  middlemen  living  upon  the  land.  I am  not  speaking  of 
those  who  deal  in  hind  and  let  it  out  to  under-tenants,  but  of  those  who  occupy  a part,  and 


reside  upon  the  land,  and  let  the  other  part  to  under-tenants. 

22.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — i es,  there  are. 

23.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  compared  to  other  tenants? — My 
experience  has  confirmed  me  in  the  belief  that  there  are  no  tenants  better  off  than  those 
under  tho  protection  of  the  court  of  chancery.  I havo  been  agent  myself  under  the  court 
of  chancery,  and  have  contrasted  the  condition  of  tenants  so  situated  with  the  condition  of 
others  situated  differently,  and  I have  found  that  they  arc  better  protected,  because  if  they 
have  any  grievance  to  complain  of,  or  if  the  rents  are  too  high,  an  application  to  the  Master 
by  a good  agent,  anxious  to  assist  the  tenants  and  to  save  himself  harmless,  is  generally 
attended  to ; whereas  if  they  are  under  broken-down  landlords  they  find  a great  difficulty 
in  getting  any  reduction,  or  any  mitigation  of  the  claims  upon  them. 

24.  Does  your  evidence  refer  to  properties  under  the  courts  at  tho  suit  of  creditors,  or 
the  property  of  minors  ? — It  refers  to  both. 

25.  Do  you  find  equal  facilities  in  getting  a reduction  in  both  cases? — Not  always;  but 
where  there  is  a good  case  made  out,  and  the  agent  makes  the  necessary  application,  and 
points  out  the  disadvantage  that  would  arise  to  the  estate  from  pressing  for  arrears  that 
cannot  be  recovered,  or  letting  them  accumulate,  the  court  generally  grants  them,  unless 
they  are  resisted  with  great  violence  and  force  by  the  parties  expectant,  or  those  who  hold 
in  fee.  The  courts  generally  entertain  these  cases  favourably;  but  much  depends  upon 
the  temper  of  the  owners  of  the  estate.  They  may  resist  it,  and  try  to  prove  that  it 
is  rather  to  save  the  trouble  of  the  agent  than  to  enforce  the  rent  that  the  application  is 
made. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease  ?— -In  this  county  the 
general  tendency  is  not  to  give  leases  to  tenants,  and  they  generally  hold  from  year  to  year , 
of  course,  there  are  others  who  hold  under  lease. 

27.  Is  there  any  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  very  great.  . 

2S.  At  their  present  rents  ? — That  is  questionable  ; but  the  tenantry,  generally  speaking, 

are  more  anxious  to  hold  under  leases  than  be  without  them. 

29  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ?— The  most  injurious  effect.  The  landlords  may  flatter 
themselves  with  the  notion  that  tho  tenants  are  just  as  well  to  be  without  leases,  as  with 
them ; but  I take  the  liberty  of  differing  with  landlords  who  entertain  those  opinions.,  i 
^ey  are  not  only  injuring  themselves,  but  the  tenants,  by  pertinaciously  persevering 
m withholding  leases  from  tenants, 
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30.  By  whom  in  general  are  immanent  improvements  effected  ; by  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant  ? — By  both,  where  there  is  a good  understanding  existing  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  Where  there  is  no  interest  felt  by  the  landlord,  l would  say,  whore  the  tenant  has 
a permanent  interest,  ho  is  more  anxious  to  improve  ; every  step  be  takes  is  calculated  to 
improve  bis  interest.  But  then  you  scarcely  ever  hear  of  tenants-at-will  undertaking  any 
improvements  of  a permanent  nature,  such  ;is  draining  or  building,  or  doing  any  of  those 
things  that  would  require  large  expenditure  ; they  require  security  against  being  dispos- 
sessed of  their  land.  There  have  been  some  improvements  made,  1 believe,  extensive 
improvements,  upon  Lady  Dover's  estate.  1 understand  the  trustees  for  that  estate  have 
gone  groat  lengths  in  encouraging  tenants  to  drain  part  of  the  land.  There  has  been  also 
some  arrangement  partially  made  and  carried  out  to  a partial  extent,  upon  Lord  Dysart’s 
estate ; but  not  to  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view.  I know  a part 
of  the  latter  estate  that  could  he  greatly  advanced  in  value  if  they  went  on  ; but  they  stop- 
ped short,  and  the  want  of  draining  is  still  sensibly  felt. 

31.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all  in  this  district? — I believe  in 
some  cases,  where  parties  are  leaving  or  intending  to  emigrate,  that  some  landlords  will,  if 
they  see  the  person  going  to  purchase  is  more  solvent  than  the  person  leaving,  make  no 
objection  to  the  tenant  under  those  circumstances  coming  in  giving  to  the  parties  out- 
going some  consideration ; hut  that  is  not  very  generally  the  practice  here.  There  is  a 
strong  feeling  among  the  people,  that  while  in  possession  and  while  they  pay  the  rent— 
that  is  a notion  strongly  impressed  upon  them — that  permanency  is  given  to  their  holding ; 
and  some  of  them  go  upon  the  notion,  that  as  long  as  they  pay  their  rent,  and  discharge 
then1  duties  properly  to  the  landlord,  that  the  landlord  cannot  disturb  them  holding  as 
tenants-at-will ; and  acting  upon  that  view  when  about  to  leave,  they  generally  treat  their 
holding  as  a possession  from  which  they  could  not  be  dislodged — many  are  under  that 
impression. 

32.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ? — I have  not  heard  much 
of  that  practice,  fortunately  for  the  state  of  the  country. 

33.  Docs  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — To  a certain  extent ; 
but  not,  excepting  in  cases  of  great  distress,  among  the  tenants.  I have  known  some  cases 
where  there  have  been  subdivisions ; hut  only  in  cases  where  the  families  increased.  The 
members  of  a family  do  not  wish  to  be  all  huddled  together,  and  they  generally  make  a 
division  or  subdivision.  Where  farmers  are  wealthy,  and  are.  not  able  to  obtain  farms,  they 
generally  provide  for  their  children  in  another  way — they  apprentice  their  sons  out  to  trades, 
or  send  them  to  shops;  and  being  wealthy,  and  generally  having  leases,  they  are  aide  to 
get  rid  of  their  daughters,  by  getting  good  matches  for  them.  They  do  not  let  their  numbers 
swell  so  much  as  where  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise  does  not  exist ; it  seldom  prevails 
where  tenauts  hold  from  year  to  year.  This  is  one  advantage  among  many  that  could  be 
enumerated,  of  parties  holding  under  leases  in  preference  to  holding  at  will.  The  com- 
parison I would  institute  between  thorn  is  a comparison  between  a man  holding  two  forms, 
one  enriched  and  the  other  impoverished — the.  one  receiving  the  produce  of  the  other.;  and 
in  that  way,  I have  seen  the  distinction  hold.  If  a man  holds  a farm  under  lease,  wealth 
is  always  pouring  in  to  liim ; if  lie  has  a son  to  many,  the  son  is  likely  to  inherit  Iris  father’s 
property,  and  lie  will  ho  sure  to  bring  money  into  the  farm — money  will  follow  him,  and 
come  to  him.  If  he  is  otherwise  situated,  money  will  go  away  from  him  ; if  he  makes  any 
thing  as  a tenant-at-will,  he  is  anxious  to  give  it  to  his  son  or  iiis  daughter,  where  they  will 
be  more  permanently  provided  for. 

34.  In  cases  of  now  lettings  of  land  bold  by  middlemen,  what  is  the  course  usually 
adopted  with  the  under-tenants  ? — The  usual  practice  is,  from  the  prejudice  against  mid- 
.cllemen,  to  give  the  lands  to  the  occupying  tenants,  if  they  arc  supposed  to  be  in  any 
condition  to  cultivate  the  land ; however,  I have  known  an  instance  of  a landlord  preferring 
a middleman,  and  giving  it  to  him  rather  than  the  tenants  who  held  under  him  ; but  the 
general  practice  is,  for  the  landlord  letting  the  land  to  avail  himself  of  the  position  of  the 
tenants,  and  getting  as  much  out  of  the  tenants  as  he  can,  and  offering  no  part  to  the 
middleman. 

35.  In  the  case  that  you  allude  to  of  a landlord  setting  to  a middleman,  what  has  been 
done  as  to  the  occupying  tenants  ? — The  middleman  became  the  responsible  party  to  the 
landlord ; the  people  wished  to  deal  with  him  as  the  principal,  and  I understand  gave  the 
lands  to  the  people  who  held  under  his  father  and  himself  on  very  moderate  terms,  reserv- 
ing to  himself  such  a profit  as  would  repay  him  any  loss  he  might  sustain  by  subletting; 
and  very  often  acts  of  great  kindness  are  done  by  middlemen.  I once  had  grea 
prejudices  against  middlemen  in  general,  but  my  opinions  and  feelings  are  very  niuen 
altered  in  relation  to  all  that  class.  There  have  been  very  bacl  men  among  them,  hut  i 
think  they  have  been  often  charged  with  acts  more  attributable  to  those  above  them. 

36.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large 

getting  richer  ?— If  I was  to  venture  any  opinion  to  guide  me  in  the  management  of  laud, 
I should  not  be  very  anxious  in  seeking  out  for  any  large  farms,  or  giving  large  tracts1cf 
land  to  men.  I think  the  happy  medium  between  spiritless  poverty  and  excessive  weaitn 
would  be  the  best  medium  to  secure.  _ 

37.  Do  yon  consider  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  tlicir  circumstances  ?— Where 

there  is  suitable  encouragement  given  to  them,  and  any  chance  of  their  getting  employ- 
ment plus  the  amount  of  tho  produce  of  the  land,  that  class  of  persons,  as  a class,,,‘ 
generally  disposed  to  be  industrious,  and  arc  generally  comfortable,  much  more  ho  tu 
those  who  hold  large  tracts  of  laud ; for  there  is  a passion  among  some  persons  to  &ee 
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for  Large  tracts  of  land  without  possessing  the  means  of  improving : they  desire  to  he  the  5th  October,  1844. 

possessors  ot  large  tracts  without  having  the  means  of  cultivating  them  to  a proper  

degree.  It  is  foolish  tor  a landlord  to  give  to  the  ordinary  run  of  fanners  more  land  than  8 SI. 
they  have  capital  to  cultivate.  Mr-  C.  Maxwell. 

38.  Do  you  consider  that  the  labourers  are  getting  better  off  ?— If  I am  to  judge  from 
their  wages,  which  are  very  low,  I should  say  not.  They  get  from  Gel,  to  Id.,  sometimes  3d. 
or  id.,  with  the  kind  of  food  they  generally  get— two  or  three  meals  of  potatoes  and  milk, 
and  a herring,  are  generally  given  as  food ; very  rarely  any  thing  beyond  that : it  is  quite 
a low  scale  of  diet,  the  lowest  that  can  be  given  to  sustain  life. 

39.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  for  farming  labourers  ?— The  great  influx  of  these 

poor  men  who  come  from  the  remote  parts  of  Kerry  and  Connaught  deteriorate  the  labour 
market  here,  which  is  generally  regulated  by  the  rise  and  frill  dependent  upon  the  number 
that  come  from  a distance ; but  a man  considers  himself  well  off,  if  permanently  employed, 
he  gets  Is.  a day,  subject  to  the  interruption  of  holidays  and  wet  days.  Suppose  the 
case  of  Lord  Ormonde’s  family,  or  any  family  in  the  habit  of  keeping  labourers  about  them, 
if  a situation  in  Lord  Ormonde’s  employment,  or  some  respectable  family,  was  vacant,  there 
would  be  as  many  candidates  looking  for  it  as  there  would  be  for  a situation  in  the  police, 
such  is  the  desire  to  aim  at  permanent  employment.  I believe  Is.  is  given  generally  by 
tradesmen  and  merchants  and  traders  here,  and  a man  is  considered  very  well  off  and  happy 
who  can  calculate  upon  that  if  permanent.  L 

40.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  district  ? I do  not 

know  how  the  poor  would  live  witlxout  it ; and  those  who  can  accumulate  a dung  heap 
(and  it  is  the  occupation  of  many  poor  creatures)  secure  to  themselves  for  the  season  the 
means  of  support ; for  by  having  dung  they  will  always  get  a patch  of  land  to  spread  it 
upon.  Those  who  have  not  the  means  of  cultivating  the  land  are  glad  to  get  manure  from 
the  con-acre  tenants.  They  give  the  hind  for  the  manure,  and  by  that  means  it  affords  an 
opportunity  to  the  poor  people  of  rearing  as  much  potatoes  as  will  supply  the  family  for  the 
year.  When  they  have  not  the  dung  upon  the  land  they  let  it  out  in  quarter  ground— they 
do  not  know  what  con-acre  is,  they  call  it  quarter  ground ; and  they  take  it  from  £8 
to  £10  and  £12  an  acre,  according  to  the  state  of  cultivation  in  which  the  land  is. 

There  is  generally  this  addition  to  those  who  have  manure  to  put  on  the  land,  the 
ground  is  prepared  for  them  and  the  potatoes  brought  home  after  they  are  dug, 
but  they  spend  their  labour  in  digging  the  land,  and  planting  them ; but  it  is  considered  so 
advantageous  to  the  farmer  to  get  (lung,  he  gives  the  land  gratis,  aiul  also  draw’s  the  manure 
out,  and  brings  the  potatoes  home  when  they  are  ready  for  it,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manure. 

Then  if  lie  supplies  dung  himself,  much  would  depend  upon  the  state  of  culture  in  which 
the  land  is.  If  it  is  in  the  high  state  of  cultivation  I have  seen  it  here,  I have  heard  of  as 
high  as  £30  an  acre ; but  that  was  land  in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  and  well  adapted  to 
potato  growing. 

41.  Was  that  for  a potato  crop  ? — Yes,  I may  say  it  was  for  the  potato  crop. 

42.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ? — Very  few,  compared  with  the  poverty  and 

distress.  A year  ago  there  was  some  disturbance  sprung  up  here  about  some  land an 

unfortunate  case  sprung  up,  where  an  execution  was  subsequent  upon  it ; but  I may  say 
the  country  is  free  from  any  tendency  to  agrarian  outrage  unless  there  is  some  extraor- 
dinary cause  operating. 

43.  With  respect  to  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  is  there  any  diffe- 
rence between  large  and  small  estates,  and  the  estates  of  absentee  and  resident  proprietors, 
regarding  the  agency? — Yes,  the  greatest.  1.  know  one  estate  that  is  well  managed 
and  I know  another  estate  ill  managed,  and  the  same  facilities  exist  in  the  one  case  as  the 
other,  but  they  just  differ  as  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  proprietors.  I can  men- 
tion the  Ormonde  estate,  and  the  feeling  shown  towards  the  tenantry,  which  is  a credit  to 
the  country.  1 am  rather  slow’  to  censure  when  I have  nothing  favourable  to  say,  or  I could 
exhibit  a very  striking  contrast,  where  the  tenants  are  impoverished  and  very  miserable. 

It  ah  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  landlord,  and  the  qualifications  of  the  agent.  Some 
ot  the  agents  are  very  kind,  and  others  very  much  the  contrary ; some  agents  treat  the 
tenantry  with  more  severity  and  unkinclness  than  the  landlord  himself  would,  if  he  was 
present ; whereas,  others  treat  them  with  good  temper  and  indulgence.  A good  deal 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  agent.  Many  of  the  landlords  are  upbraided  for  acts 

one  by  their  agents,  and  many  agents  are  taxed  by  the  landlords  for  not  being  more 
severe  than  they  are.  It  depends  upon  the  temper  of  these  men,  and  their  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  people  ; unfortunately  some  of  them  know  nothing  of 

the  character  of  the  people. 

44.  "What  are  the  duties  of  an  agent  ? — The  duty  of  an  agent  is  to  watch  over  and  foster  the 
growing  interests  and  intelligence  of  the  tenantry,  but  in  this  county  most  of  our  agents 
are  attorneys  generally  living  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  who  know  nothing  of  what  is  passing 
^ their  absence.  The  estates  are  left  to  the  management  of  underlings  of  an  inferior 

e.cnptaon,  who  oftentimes  perpetrate  the  most  mischievous  acts  upon  the  property 
^ h perfect  impunity.  That  is  one  of  the  great  evils  of  this  country,  and  I can  point 

y huger  to  a case  where  the  most  disastrous  events  have  sprung  from  the  landlord 
ponsiUe^  ne^ect*nS  ^eir  duty  and  leaving  the  property  to  those  who  were  irres- 

45.  Are  there  many  agencies  of  that  description  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  there  are  too 

any,  compared  to  those  who  are  responsible.  The  principal  object  that  seems  to  me  to 

S orn  landlord  and  agent  is  to  get  money  on  certain  days.  The  agent  comes  down  and. 
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stops  at  certain  hotels,  and  the  tenants  are  summoned  in  and  pay  their  rent,  and  no  more 
is  heard  of  the  landlord  or  agent  until  the  next  pay  day. 

46.  Do  you  find  that  that  class  of  agents  is  more  employed  by  the  non-residents  ?— Yes. 
I may  mention  Lord  Normanton  who  lias  large  estates  in  this  county,  and  Lord  Frankfort 
and  Lord  Ashbrooke,  who  have  attorneys  as  agents.  Mr.  Ilarc  has  the  management  of  three 
or  four  such  estates.  lie  comes  down  here  and  the  tenants  are  summoned  to  pay,  and  if 
they  do  not  pay,  there  are  facilities  for  enforcing  rent  with  greater  punctuality.  It  is  a 
great  evil  to  have  an  attorney  a land  agent ; the  two  situations  are  completely  incompatible. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  attorney  agent  to  have  the  tenants  poor.  If  they  are  poor  thev 
are  more  impoverished  by  the  facility  he  has  of  bringing  ejectments  against  them.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  to  have  attorneys,  the  worst  class  of  agents,  over  a property  without  some 
intervening  power  to  restrain  them.  I heard  that  from  an  old  attorney  himself,  who  was 
an  agent  for  many  years ; he  told  me  it  was  a great  temptation,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  have 
a man  placed  as  an  agent  over  a property  whose  direct  interest  it  was  that  the  tenants 
should  not  be  in  a situation  to  pay  their  rent ; and  when  I say  this,  I do  not  mean  to  cast  any 
imputation  upon  attorneys,  except  so  far  that  there  is  a temptation  in  their  way  to  act  with 
severity,  at  least  to  look  after  their  own  interests  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  landlord. 

47.  Generally  in  this  district  what  are  the  fees  exacted  by  drivers  or  bailiffs? You 

cannot  well  ascertain  that.  I found  upon  the  properties  with  which  I was  myself  connected 
the  most  grievous  oppressions  practised  by  those  persons  in  the  absence  of  the  landlord 
and  agent,  the  most  grinding  oppressions,  and  the  tenants  ruined  and  the  estate  impoverished 
in  consequence,  by  acts  of  subordinate  oppression.  In  fact  if  I was  to  give  my  opinion 
generally,  I would  say  many  of  the  evils  that  spring  up  in  this  county,  and  many  of  the 
outrages,  have  grown  out  of  subordinate  influences  of  that  kind,  because  they  work 
mischievously  when  there  is  no  way  of  checking  or  restraining  the  licentiousness  of  men 
in  authority  of  that  description — drivers  and  bailiffs  holding  those  subordinate  situations. 

48.  Are  there  fees  in  general  on  granting  leases? — I can  speak  for  myself;  I was  for  ten  years 
mixed  up  with  leases,  and  I now  on  my  oath  deny  that  during  the  ten  years  I ever  received 
£10  directly  or  indirectly  during  my  tenure  of  office  arising  from  leases,  but  I understand 
there  are  large  sums  received  in  that  way.  I never  considered  it  a fair  and  legitimate  prin- 
ciple, except  where  they  were  prescribed  or  made  known  to  the  owner  of  the  land;  where 
he  permits  it,  it  is  fair  enough.  I will  not  take  upon  me  to  say  the  extent  to  which  these 
things  go,  but  I believe  they  are  generally  expected  to  be  received  by  the  agent.  I never 
considered  the  agent  entitled  to  them  conscientiously. 

49.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — T have  known  the  county 
cess  nearly  as  much  as  the  rent  itself  in  impoverished  districts.  The  county  cess  has  risen 
in  some  localities  to  3s.  and  4s.  an  acre,  and  that  is  a great  evil  that  presses  upon  the 
tenantry — that  a man  holding  impoverished  land  at  a low  rent,  is  saddled  with  as  much 
grand  jury  tax  as  a man  who  holds  rich  pasture.  I always  considered  that  a great  grievance  ; 
and  while  I am  upon  this  subject  I would  suggest,  that  in  the  present  state  of  society,  though 
I am  a landlord  myself,  and  have  some  little  property  of  my  own,  my  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  induce  me  to  say  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  landlords  to  pay  these  taxes 
and  get  them  from  the  tenants  afterwards ; hut  the  manner  in  which  these  taxes  are  levied, 
and  the  seasons  of  the  year,  often  subject  the  tenants  to  great  privations — they  are  often 
obliged  to  sell  the  bog  that  they  have  to  feed  their  cattle  on  in  the  winter,  or  any  other 
article  they  may  have  for  the  sustainment  and  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  families,  and 
they  are  obliged  to  sell  them  out  of  season,  which  is  a great  disadvantage  to  them.  Some- 
times the  collectors  of  taxes  are  kind  men,  and  may  extend  indulgence  to  the  tenants,  but 
it  is  an  evil  that  ought  to  he  removed.  The  landlords  have,  the  management  of  the  taxes, 
and  it  is  a grievous  thing  to  see  them  representing  the  tax  payers  of  the  country  when 
they  never  . pay  a farthing,  unless  they  conceive  they  pay  through  their  tenants.  They,  I 
conceive,  pay  nothing.  Those  holding  at  will  have  to  subscribe  for  the  building  of  a gaol  to 
last  through  all  tune ; and  to  see  those  men  whose  possessions  are  quite  precarious,  who  may 
not  be  in  possession  a year,  to  see  them  contributing  to  permanent  establishments  in  the  coun- 
try, which  are  to  be  considered  as  beneficial,  and  more  or  less  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
inheritors  of  the  soil,  is  a great  act  of  injustice,  particularly  where  they  do  not  covenant  to  pay 
any  taxes.  In  the  leases  the  tenants  pay  all  taxes  but  crown  rents  and  quit  rents.  I remember, 
though  I am  not  very  old,  when  the  county  taxes  were  not  more  than  3 Yd.  or  id.  an  acre, 
and  I have  seen  them  rise  to  2s.  8 d.  an  acre ; and  if  the  landlords  were— though  perhaps  1 
should  be  speaking  too  freely  upon  the  subject — hut  if  the  landlords  had  to  pay  those  taxes 
themselves,  they  would  he  more  observant  of  the  mode  of  applying  them.  They  would  not 
allow,  as  I have  known  them  to  do  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  great  defalca- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  treasurer,  whom  I have  known  go  away  with  large  sums  to  the  amount 
of  thousands,  and  leave  the  tenants  to  pay  it  over  again.  I think  their  anxiety  would  be 
a little  more  awakened  to  protect  then-  own  interests  than  they  show  now  to  protect  their 
tenants’  interests.  A few  years  ago  there  was  a deficiency  of  several  thousand  pounds,  and 
it  was  levied  again  upon  the  tenantry ; and  the  same  tiring  took  place  in  Tipperary. 

50.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  have  to  offer  ? — I was  reading  over  the  other  day 
.some  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836,  and  one  or  two 
things  struck  me  very  forcibly  in  looking  over  that  report,  and  the  testimony  given  by  some 
disBogirished  men  examined,  among  the  rest  Mr.  Clendining.  He  was  asked  the  proportion 
between  the  price  at  which  the  produce  of  the  laud  sold  at  Westport  ancl  Liverpool.  He 
eaid  it  was  generally  thirty-five  and  a half  per  cent.  There  was  a Mr.  Murray,  who  repre- 
sented himself  as  agent  over  a property  exceeding  £100,000  a year  in  England  (no* 1 
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Ireland)  and  Scotland,  and  he  gave  evidence  as  to  the  proportion  that  the  produce  of 
laud  ought  to  bear  to  the  rent ; and  I think  the  result  of  the  calculations  was,  that  the 
proportion  in  his  mind  was  as  one  to  four  and  five-sixths  or  five-eighths,  I am  not  very 
certain.  This  was  the  result  of  the  calculations  which  he  supplied  at  the  time,  as  the  result 
of  his  own  observation  and  experience  as  a practical  farmer,  as  well  as  the  result  of  his 
observations  as  a general  agent.  If  that  principle  be  a sound  one,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  deny  it,  what  must  the  condition  of  the  generality  of  the  poor  tenantry  in  this  country 
be,  when  in  some  cases  the  proportion  that  the  rent  bears  to  the  produce  is  not  more  than 
one  to  two,  sometimes  probably  not  one  to  one — that  is,  the  produce  docs  not  come  up  to 
the  rent,  with  all  their  thrift  and  industry.  There  arc  farms  where  the  tenants  are  impo- 
verished, and  where  the  land  is  scourged,  but  the  produce  does  not  come  up  to  the  rent ; 
and  in  such  a case  as  that,  when  arrears  accumulate,  what  is  to  become  of  the  unfortunate 
tenant  ? This  may  be  extraneous,  but  I thought  it  right  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenant  under  a severe  landlord  or  agent,  and  those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  under  the  agency  of  Mr.  Murray,  a man  of  great  benevolence,  who  took  a kind  view 
of  the  subject  upon  which  ho  was  brought  to  give  evidence,  and  as  a means  to  the  end  to 
reconcile  landlords  to  give  leases,  to  which  they  seem  to  have  a great  distaste  and  unwilling- 
ness ; and  perhaps  a suggestion  founded  upon  practical  knowledge  might  assist  them,  and 
encourage  them  to  give  leases  more  frequently  than  they  do.  I know  that  political 
influences  operate  very  powerfully  upon  them,  and  prevent  them  giving  leases  to  create  an 
influence  where  that  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  against  them.  That  is  a matter 
perhaps  that  ought  to  yield  to  force  of  circumstances  and  necessity.  I have  heard  others 
object  to  give  leases  because  they  did  not  know  the  rent  to  charge  from  the  fluctuation  of 
prices ; but  if  they  would  just  think  of  introducing  into  their  leases  something  of  the 
money  value  of  corn,  such  as  is  introduced  into  the  leases  of  Trinity  College,  where  a corn 
rent  is  reserved,  and  where  value  in  kind  would  correct  a diminution  in  the  value  of  money 
in  after  times,  might  it  not  be  the  means  of  inducing  them  to  give  more  permanent  leases 
than  they  do  ? In  all  old  leases  there  was  a very  curious  reservation  called  accates,  a 
very  curious  condition  appended  to  the  lease,  that  the  tenant  will,  on  every  29th  of  Septem- 
ber, deliver  at  the  castle  certain  beeves,  or  certain  sheep  wethers,  as  accates,  or  so  much 
in  lieu  thereof ; and  by  a very  late  discovery  it  was  found  those  beeves  and  sheep  had  not 
been  paid  for  according  to  the  full  value — there  was  a certain  money  price  fixed  upon  them, 
and  when  the  matter  was  inquired  into,  it  was  found  that  the  covenant  still  existed,  and  a 
great  increase  of  income  arose  from  the  tenants  being  called  upon  to  pay  in  kind,  or  tho 
equivalent  price  that  the  articles  boro  in  the  present  day.  This  caused  a considerable 
increase  of  the  rent ; and  if  a similav  kind  of  covenant  was  introduced  by  the  landlords  who 
are  afraid  that  the  rent  might  in  future  times  diminish  considerably,  it* would  have  a great 
effect  in  making  up  any  loss  that  tho  landlord  might  suffer  by  giving  extensive  leases.  I 
firmly  believe  if  such  a clause  was  introduced  it  would  lessen  considerably  the  apprehen- 
sions that  landlords  have  about  having  their  property  diminished  by  giving  long  leases. 

[ The  witness  ivitlidrcw.'] 


Carrick-on-Suir,  Monday,  7th  October,  1844. 

William  O'Donnell,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  the  Cottage,  near  Carrick-on-Suir. 

2.  You  are  a landed  proprietor  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  ? — I am. 

3.  Do  you  farm  your  own  ground? — Yes,  a good  deal  of  it;  about  200  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  of  country  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — This  part  of 
the  barony  of  Iffa  and  Offa  East,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

5.  Generally  speaking,  is  the  land  let  in  large  farms  or  in  small  divisions  ? — Small  gene- 
rally. There  are  more  from  six  to  twenty  acres  than  otherwise. 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  district  improving? — Yes,  I do, 
decidedly. 

7.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  the  management  of  the  land;  they  are  beginning  to  plough 
with  some  degree  of  skill  to  what  they  used  to  do  in  my  recollection.  We  have  no  wooden 
ploughs  now,  they  are  all  iron ; and  if  prices  were  at  all  improved,  this  part  of  Ireland 
would  be  in  a very  prosperous  condition. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  you  principally  use? — Until  very  lately  entirely  farm-yard 
dung  ; but  a great  portion  of  lime  is  now  used.  In  this  direction  near  the  county  of  Water- 
ford, they  use  all  lime  or  three  parts  lime.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  farmers  of  small 
patches  of  land  to  put  together  a sufficiency  of  other  manure  if  they  had  not  lime.  It  is 
dung  which  is  used  chiefly  about  the  town,  and  upon  large  farms  it  is  chiefly  dung.  I have 
tried  some  guano,  and  it  is  a very  good  thing  if  it  continues  to  be  had. 

9.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  are 
two  farming  societies,  one  at  Pilltown,  and  tho  other  at  Portland,  in  the  county  of  Water- 
ford ; aud  if  they  were  more  general  they  would  be  excellent  institutions.  There  is  nothing 
hke  seeing  practice  put  in  execution ; theory  is  a very  good  thing,  but  practice  is  the  point. 

10.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown? — Potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats. 

11.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — Yes,  a great  many  of  what  I call 
dairy  farms.  There  are  a few  grazing  farms  here.  The  grazing  farms  are  more  up  by 
•lipperary  and  Limerick. 

Part  III,  ' 3 F 
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892. 

Win.  O'Donnell,  esq. 


12.  Are  tlie  grazing  farms  increasing  in  number  ?— No,  they  are  the  same  which  have 
been  standing  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  my  recollection.  You  cannot  have  a place 
prosper  without  half  stock  and  half  tillage. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — No ; very  few  indeed 
here. 

14.  In  what  manner  in  this  district  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation?— 
Entirely  by  proposal ; in  fact  by  canting,  when  land  is  out  of  lease,  no  matter  what  your 
improvements  have  been— and  I hope  this  statement  will  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  landed 
proprietors ; but  formerly  when  land  was  out  of  lease  it  was  advertised,  and  advantage 
taken  of  the  improvements  of  the  unfortunate  tenant. 

15.  What  preference  in  case  of  receiving  proposals  is  given  to  the  occupying  tenant?— 
All  about  us  here  there  is  a preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  if  he  is  solvent  and 
of  good  character ; but  that  does  not  extend  far  from  tin's  part  of  the  country.  It  is  fair  to 
premise  that  we  are  exceedingly  fortunate  in  a landlord : he  is  an  excellent  man,  though 
he  does  not  grant  leases.  We  are  very  happy  in  having  good  landlords  in  this  district,  and 
I mil  mention  the  names  of  the  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lord  Ormonde ; Lord 
Clonmel;  Lord  Lismore  ; Sir  John  Power ; Sir  Richard  Cox ; Thomas  Lalor ; John  Power, 
of  Giu-teen — he  has  a large  property  here;  Mr.  Ponsonby  Barker,  and  Richard  Burnett; 
those  are  the  principal  proprietors  of  land  about  this  part.  All  those  gentlemen  consider 
very  fairly  the  interests  of  the  tenant,  particularly  Lord  Ormonde  ; he  will  give  slates  and 
timber,  and  Mr.  Power,  of  Gurteen,  has  done  the  same ; and  Sir  Richard  Cox  and  the  others 
I am  sure  will  follow. 

16.  Has  there  been  any  system  introduced  of  assisting  the  tenants  in  improving  the 
land  ? — No,  except  draining  on  the  lands  of  Mr.  Power,  of  Gurteen.  He  has  done  a good 
deal  in  that  way,  and  Lord  Ormonde  too  lias  done  something  in  that  way. 

17.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district?— I 
must  say  that  I think  the  land  altogether  is  rather  high.  I should  say  about  30s.  is  the 
average — some  40s.,  some  45s.,  and  some  50s.,  and  some  20s.;  but  I should  say  about  30s. 
would  be  the  average  of  the  land. 

1 8.  What  is  the  average  price  of  good  land  ? — It  is  50s. 

19.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer,  tilling  in  the  usual  way,  expect  from  land 
let  for  50®.  ? — That  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  man  works  it.  If  he  does  it 
properly  he  may  expect  ten  barrels  to  the  acre — if  it  is  worked  well  and  manured  well. 
If  there  is  any  cessation  in  the  manuring  it  is  all  over. 

20.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The 
poor  law  valuation  is  higher  than  the  rent  in  this  union. 

21.  Is  it  supposed  to  be  an  equable  valuation  in  the  union  ? — I have  heard  a good  many 
complain  that  it  is  too  high.  I find  myself  even  my  lands  valued  too  high. 

22.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — I may  say  one 
half-year  within  the  other ; the  rent  due  the  1st  of  May  is  payable  the  1st  of  November,  and 
the  1st  of  November’s  rent  is  payable  on  the  1st  of  May,  allowing  a running  gale.  In  some 
instances,  where  the  farm  is  eutirely  in  tillage,  it  is  only  called  for  once  a year. 

23.  In  what  month  is  it  generally  called  for  ? — At  Christmas. 

24.  What  rent  do  they  expect  then  ? — A year’s  rent  up  to  the  May  previous,  still  allow- 
ing a running  gale. 

25.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants?— 
I have  heard  that  there  is ; but  from  my  own  knowledge  I cannot  say. 

26.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  fund  or  upon  local  usurers  ?— In 
a small  way  he  may.  I am  one  of  the  managers  of  the  loan  fund,  and  the  sum  of  £2  or  £3 
may  be  lent  to  a small  farmer  of  an  acre  or  two  ; but  it  is  not  a general  thing. 

27.  What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  operation  of  the  loan  fund  among  the  farming 
class  ?—It  has  not  been  made  use  of  in  any  way  by  the  farming  class.  In  fact  we  have 
not  capital  to  do  it ; if  we  had  they  probably  would  have  tried  for  it.  The  highest  sum 
we  lend  is  £5. 

28.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — The 
usual  way  is  by  distraining ; but  I am  happy  to  say,  there  is  very  little  of  it  here. 

29.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — It 
depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  property  is  clear,  the  receipt  is  for  the  usual  gale; 
but  if  the  property  is  under  the  courts  or  there  is  any  arrear,  it  is  on  account. 

30.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  any 
middlemen  ? — There  are  a good  many  middlemen. 

31.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  holding  under  the  middlemen  compared  to 
those  holding  under  the  head  landlords  ?— Here,  I should  say,  better  under  the  middlemen— 
for  this  reason,  that  the  middleman  is  more  in  the  way  of  seeing  their  wants  and  wishes ; 
but  a resident  landlord  can  look  to  that  as  well  as  the  middleman. 

32.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  this  district  ? — No,  very  few. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year  or  by  lease  ? — Chiefly  by  lease ; 
but  Lord  Ormonde’s  property  is  entirely  from  year  to  year. 

34.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases  ? — Yes,  very  very  great; 
there  always  was  and  always  will  be.  There  is  also  one  very  great  fault  in  not  allowing 
compensation  to  persons  who  lay  out  money  extensively  in  improving  or  building  houses 
and  offices,  which  will  come  before  you  in  many  shapes.  For  my  part  I would  be’ most 
happy  to  consider  the  case  of  a tenant  my  own  but  what  I may  do  or  think,  others  may 
think  thq  reverse 
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35.  In  your  opinion  has  the  mode  of  tenure  much  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenant 

or  the  improvement  of  his  farm ? — Yes,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  should.  If  I speak 
from  my  own  observations  and  feelings,  if  I have  a lease  I will  do  the  most  I can  to  improve 
the  property  ; if  I have  not,  it  is  a very  uncertain  tenure — any  man  may  outbid  me,  and 
deprive  me  of  my  holding.  $ i 

36.  Does  that  feeling  prevail  where  the  landlord  gives  assistance  in  building  houses 
and  in  draining? — Yes,  indeed,  it  does.  We  are  very  suspicious,  though  there  is  not 
a more  noble  set  of  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  the  working  people  among 
the  Irish. 

37.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — Very  very  little. 
Where  there  is  a good  landlord  it  cannot  take  place ; it  is  by  oppression  and  severity  that 
those  sales  take  place  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

38.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district,  and  to  what  extent  has  it 
been  carried  ? — No,  for  the  last  few  years  it  seems  to  be  working  in  the  contrary  way, 
turning  land  into  tillage. 

39.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  prevail  ? — Not  here,  but  to  a very 
great  extent  between  this  and  Waterford. 

40.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — It  appears  to  he  so.  They  are  the  most  industrious 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Some  have  only  two  acres  about  Pilltown,  and  some 
ten,  and  yet  they  are  subdivided.  They  are  making  money  by  sheer  industry. 

41.  Is  it  chiefly  spade  husbandry? — Yes;  they  pay  an  immense  rent. in  pigs,  potatoes, 
wheat  and  pigs  alternately.  If  a man  has  six  acres  he  will  have  two  in  potatoes,  two  in 
wheat,  and  two  in  oats ; and  he  will  so  manure  them  with  Waterford  dung,  that  he  will  get 
a very  large  quantity  of  potatoes,  and  rear  very  fine  pigs,  and  prefer  the  pigs  to  himself  or 
his  children. 

42.  In  the  case  of  a new  letting  of  land  previously  held  by  a middleman,  does  the 
landlord  renew  to  the  occupying  tenants  ? — Yes,  entirely  now.  It  appears  to  be  quite  out 
of  fashion  to  deal  with  middlemen;  they  are  shut  out  entirely. 

43.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I do  not  say  that  they  are  getting  richer,  and  the  reason 
is,  that  they  study  their  comfort  more  than  they  did  formerly.  They  appear  to  be  more 
comfortable,  and  they  appear  to  he  in  a better  state  than  they  used  to  be. 

44.  Do  you  think  they  put  more  upon  themselves? — Yes;  the  march  of  intellect  gives 
them  an  idea  of  comfort  and  little  luxuries  which  they  never  before  studied.  If  they  went 
as  formerly  they  would  be  a more  independent  class. 

45.  Are  the  small  tenantry  becoming  more  wealthy?— They  are  getting  more  independent. 
I am  sorry  to  say  that  wealth  does  not  belong  to  us. 

46.  Are  the  labourers  improving  in  their  condition  ? — I should  say  not : it  is  about  the 
same  as  I remember  it  for  these  twenty  years. 

47.  Do  you  find  that  the  acrcable  rent  placed  upon  the  small  tenantry  is  larger  than  that 
placed  upon  the  large  farms  ? — Yes,  it  is ; and  strange  to  say  they  are  better  able  to  pay 
more  rent  than  farmers  with  a large  tract,  by  working  it  well,  with  judicious  management, 
by  the  labour  of  the  family. 

48.  Why  cannot  a large  fanner  work  it  as  well;  canuot  he  work  it  with  greater 
economy  ? — He  does  not  do  it ; and  with  the  quantity  they  have  under  pastime  there  is  no 
occupation  for  the  labour  of  the  family.  The  pasture  laud  throws  labour  away  entirely,  as 
in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

49.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  them  cottages  ? — Generally,  in  a 
a town  like  this,  they  have  a number  of  houses,  where  they  come  iu  and  crowd  together, 
and  go  out  in  the  morning.  In  the  country  parts  whore  they  have  a cabin,  they  take  it 
from  the  farmer. 

50.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  it  under  the  farmer? — With  half  an  acre  of  ground  I 
should  say  that  they  would  pay  to  the  farmer  £3  ; they  would  pay  £3  for  that  any  where. 

51.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — Eightpence  in  the  winter,  and  lOd.  in  the  summer. 

52.  Does  the  quarter-ground  or  con-acre  system  prevail  here? — The  quarter-ground  does 
to  a large  extent ; in  very  many  places  it  is  not  known,  or  the  utility  of  it.  1 can  give  a 
very  fair  description  of  the  plan  I have  been  acting  upon  for  twenty-five  years.  I 
charge  my  men  £10  an  acre.  With  the  manure  the  acre  stands  me  iu  £12  or  £14;  but 
if  they  did  not  get  a small  allotment  from  me  1 0 d.  would  not  support  them  in  summer, 
nor  8 d.  in  winter ; and  the  reason  is,  that  this  quarter-ground  will  yield  them  from  twenty 
to  thirty  barrels  to  the  quarter  of  the  acre,  of  twenty-one  stones  to  the  barrel.  But  that 
land  must  have  been  well  prepared,  well  cleaned,  and  well  manufactured ; in  fact  putting 
the  potatoes  dowTn  at  3d.  a stone,  it  yields  £7  10s.  for  the  quarter  of  an  acre.  If  that 
man  has  a family  give  him  half  an  acre,  and  you  perceive  that  talung  it  at  twenty-five 
barrels  to  the  quarter  of  an  acre  he  will  have  £15  or  £16  value  in  potatoes  to  support 
them  in  winter,  so  that  it  is  impossible  they  could  ever  live  upon  8 d.  or  1 0 d.  a day . Every 
one  of  us  would  prefer  giving  them  5s.  a week,  but  they  could  never  live  upon  it.  They 
have  a pig  at  the  door,  and  it  is  astonishing,  how  comfortably  they  get  on ; they,  are  happy 
if  they  have  a good  coat  to  go  to  prayers  in,  and  plenty  of  potatoes  to  eat. 

53.  Those  are  men  who  get  constant  labour  ? — Yes,  with  me,  and  they  will  always  pay 

you  for  it ; only  find  something  for  them  to  do,  which  any  man  can  do  who  has  a large 
fract  of  mountain  about  him.  i 

54.  If  any  particular  press  of  work  comes  on  and  you  want  a . longer  day’s  werk  done, 
do  you  find  them  quite  ready  to  give  it  you  ? — Yes,  I do ; they  will  do  it  with  the  greatest 
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pleasure.  Be  kind  to  them,  and  they  will  pay  you  four-fold— they  will  stop  a long 
summer’s  day,  and  until  night  for  you  if  necessary. 

55.  At  what  rate  have  your  labourers  potatoes  from  con-acre  /—About  l£d.  for  the  stone. 

5jL  Can  employment  be  obtained  prptty  generally  in  the  district  by  the  labourers  ?_ 
Not  generally,  I am  sorry  to  say.  . . . 

57.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  m that  district  / — in  one  at  all;  it  is  the 
quietest  part  of  the  world.  ‘ I suppose  I will  surprise  you  by  saying  that  I have  been  thirty 
years  on  the  record  panel  in  Clonmel.  I am  fond  of  walking.  I am  twice  a year  on  duty 
there ; and  if  I stay  there  late  in  the  evening,  I take  my  stick  and  walk  home  twelve  or 
thirteen  miles.  I have  never  been  upon  a criminal  trial  except  upon  special  commissions, 
and  then  I have  been  upon  them. 

58.  In  those  cases  did  you  always  walk  home  ? — i es.  You  will  never  be  molested  but 
for  some  cause,  and  Land  is  that  cause.  Bad  agents  are  the  main-springs  of  the  murders 
committed  in  this  county. 

59.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  oi  different  classes — for  instance, 
the  estates  of  resident  and  absentee  proprietors  ? — In  fact,  that  does  not  come  within  my 
observation.  We  have  no  absentees  here. 

60.  Do  you  know  what  fees  are  paid  to  the  bailiffs  oil  driving  for  rent  ?— The  usual  fees. 
I do  not  know  what  they  are. 

61.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  in  this  district  to  the  agent  on  granting  leases  or  accepting 
proposals  ?— There  used  to  he,  but  it  is  now  done  away  with. 

62.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ?— Generally  the  25th  of  March, 
.or  the  1st  of  May,  so  as  to  have  the  summer  for  setting  in  the  crops ; the  winter  half-year 
goes  for  nothing  in  the  way  of  rent. 

63.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  excessively  high.  I 
should  say  twelve  per  cent.  It  is  a very  strange  thing  that  the  cess  of  this  county  comes 
to  between  £70,000  and  £S0,000  a year,  and  though  a great  proportion  of  it  ought  to  go 
in  the  employment  of  the  people,  there  are  not  more  than  from  £15,000  to  £20,000  go  in 

' the  repair  of  roads  and  improvements ; the  remainder  goes  for  the  police,  and  hospitals, 
and  dispensaries,  and  incidental  charges  brought  forward;  and  if  the  landlords  would  take 
half  of  it  upon  themselves  it  would  be  a great  relief  to  the  working  farmers  and  the  tenants. 

■64.  At  what  seasons  is  the  county  cess  levied? — At  the  usual  seasons,  twice  a year;  a 
month  or  six  weeks  previous  to  the  assizes.  February  for  the  March  assizes,  and  July  for 
the  August  assizes. 

65.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— We  struck 
a rate  the  other  day,  and  that  rate  will  bo  allowed  by  the  landlord  when  receiving  tbe 
September  rent. 

66.  Do  you  hear  any  complaint  of  its  not  being  allowed  to  the  tenants  in  any  case  ? — 
No,  it  must  be  allowed ; you  give  your  receipt  to  the  landlord. 

67.  Suppose  a tenant  is  in  arrear,  have  you  heard  any  complaint  of  not  being  allowed  in 
that  case  ? — No. 

68.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — The  chief  suggestion  I would 
lay  before  you  is  as  to  the  cess,  if  any  thing  could  be  done  about  that.  Another  severe 
charge  upon  us  is  the  rent-charge.  I have  a farm  about  three  miles  from  here,  I pay  .about 
£15  a year  on  100  acres.  There  are  only  two  Protestants  living  in  the  entire  parish  of 
Ballynakill  and  Kilmurrcy,  with  a population  of  over  2,000  persons,  and  containing  about 
7,000  statute  acres,  and  the  clergyman  receives  £500  a year.  The  next  parish  to  me  is 
situated  in  the  same  way,  without  a Protestant  in  it  or  a church. 

69.  What  proportion  does  the  tithe  rent-charge  bear  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land?— 
I pay  £13  5s.  on  100  acres,  which  would  let  for  30s.  an  acre,  and  they  are  rated  at  40s. 
to  the  poor  rate. 

70.  With  regard  to  the  tithe  rent-charge,  that  is  a payment  in  lieu  of  the  tenth  part  of 
the  produce  formerly  paid  to  the  clergyman  ? — It  was  nominally  the  tenth  part,  but  I never 
paid  it,  nor  was  I requested  to  pay  more  than  £6  or  £7.  I had  not  much  tillage  at  that 
time.  I used  to  avoid  it  as  much  as  I could. 

71.  But  generally  the  tithe  rent-charge  stands  in  the  place  of  the  tenth-part  of  the  pro- 
duce ? — Yes. 

72.  You  took  the  farm,  contracting  with  the  landlord  to  have  nine  parts  of  the  produce, 
and  consented  to  pay  the  tenth  part  to  the  clergyman  ? — That  is  now  the  effect,  but  before 
I only  paid  £6. 

73.  If  you  did  not  pay  the  rent-charge  would  you  not  pay  more  rent  if  you  had  the  whole 
produce  of  the  land  ? — At  the  present  time  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  rent-charge; 
the  landlord  must  take  it  to  himself.  It  had  been  so  since  1832. 

74.  You  took  your  land  free  of  rent-charge? — Yes,  the  landlord  may  put  it  upon  tbe 
price  of  the  land. 

75.  If  the  land  is  not  liable  to  rent-charge,  is  it  not  worth  more  than  if  you  had  to  pay 

the  rent-charge  ? — It  may,  or  it  may  not.  It  depeuds  upon  circumstances.  W e say  we 
have  no  right  to  pay  the  rent-charge  at  all.  i 1 , 

76.  That  is  not  tbe  question ; but  if  you  do  not  pay  the  rent-charge,  is  not  the  lan 
worth  more? — Yes;  but  there  is  £6  5s.  laid  on  me  more  than  I used  to  pay.  There  are 
three  parishes  near  me : there  is  not  a church  in  either,  and  only  two  Protestants  m one, 
and  no  Protestant  in  either  of  the  other  two.  On  about  100  acres  I generally  pay,  between 
rent-charge,  and  county  cess,  and  poor  rate,  about  £40  8s.  in  the  year. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Mr.  Patrick  Hayden , sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Carrickbeg,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a merchant,  and  I hold  some  land.  I have  also  been, 
land  agent,  employed  in  the  collection  of  rents  about  thirty  years.  I have  the  care  of 
estates  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny. 

3.  What  may  be  the  extent  of  your  agencies  ? — Something  over  £2,000  a year,  more  or 
less.  I am  also  agent  under  the  court  for  some  property  in  the  town. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  particularly  acquainted? — I am  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  the  district  ten  miles  in  circumference  round  the  town  of  Carrick-on-Suir, 
ana  up  as  far  as  Tipperary. 

5.  Do  yon  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  as  improving? — Yes,  I think  it  is  improving, 
but  not  at  all  sufficiently.  The  main  evil  of  this  country  is  the  want  of  employment  among 
the  people.  The  rents  are  too  high.  The  value  of  agricultural  produce  has  been  decreas- 
ing for  many  years  past,  and  yet  the  landlords,  with  veiy  few  exceptions,  endeavour  to 
hold  to  the  high  rents.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tenantry  are 
overladen  with  a large  arrear  which  they  will  never  be  able  to  pay.  There  are  a few 
honourable  exceptions  among  the  landlords  in  this  neighbourhood — there  is  Lord  Ormonde, 
he  is  one  of  those  who  has  made  abatements  to  his  tenants ; and  Mr.  Ponsonby  Barker,  he 
has  made  abatements ; and  Mr.  John  Power,  of  Gurteen,  has  made  considerable  abate- 
ments ; and  there  may  be  some  others.  There  are  no  agricultural  schools,  but  there  is  a 
farming  society  at  Portlaw,  in  the  county  of  Waterford  ; another  at  Pilltowu,  in  the  county 
Kilkenny — the  latter  one  is  under  the  active  patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborougli.  Those 
societies  are  useful,  but  their  usefulness  is  limited ; and  in  order  to  be  more  extensively 
beneficial,  they  should  be  more  numerous,  and  possessed  of  more  funds.  The  agriculture,  in 
the  district  for  several  miles  about  Carrick,  is  improving  generally.  However,  owing  to 
the  want  of  capital  and  the  pressure  of  high  rents  and  increasing  taxes  on  the  fanners,  the 
rents  are,  unless  in  very  few  instances,  too  high.  When  a farm  is  out  of  lease,  such  is  the 
competition  for  land  that  the  new  rent  for  the  farm  is  limited  only  by  the  discretion  of  the 
landlord,  for  the  occupying  tenant  will  promise  to  pay  any  rent,  however  exorbitant,  sooner 
than  be  evicted.  Many  landlords  take  advantage  of  the  position  they  are  thus  placed  in, 
and  though  they  are  liable  to  pay  the  tithe  or  rent-charge,  yet  they  oblige  the  tenants  to 
pay  this  odious  impost  in  the  shape  of  an  additional  rent.  This  is  a very  common  practice, 
and  has  been  recently  done  on  the  property  of  a rich  absentee  a feiv  miles  from  Carrick,  as 
I am  credibly  informed. 

6.  Are  the  parties  of  whom  you  are  now'  speaking  tenants  holding  from  year  to  year? — 
No ; there  are  not  many  farmers  that  have  leases,  but  they  have  promises  of  leases ; and  the 
landlord  in  letting  the  land,  after  the  rent  is  laid  on,  says  to  the  tenant,  “ The  rent-charge  is 
so  much,  and  you  must  pay  it.”  Now  there  is  also  another  great  grievance,  and  that  is  the 
grand  jury  cess.  The  grand  jury  cess  is  enormous,  and  is  increasing  every  year.  In  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  in  the  barony  of  Iffa  and  Offa  East,  it  amounts  to  about  5s.  per  acre  per 
year ; and  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  in  the  district  about  Carrickbeg,  in  the  barony  of 
Uppertliird,  this  tax  has  amounted  to  about  8s.  per  acre  per  annum.  These  taxes  are 
levied  with  great  severity.  The  enormous  tax  in  the  county  of  Waterford  is  caused  by  some 
local  Act  of  Parliament  which  professed  to  equalise  the  coirnty  taxation ; in  place  of  which, 
it  has  been  thus  cruelly  mismanaged  so  far  as  regards  the  vicinity  of  Carrickbeg.  These 
taxes  are,  of  course,  enforced  from  the  occupying  tenants  without  any  allowance  at  all  from 
the  landlord’s  rent — it  is  in  fact  an  additional  rent.  I have  said  that  in  general  the  lands  are 
let  at  too  high  a rent,  in  consequence  of  which  most  of  the  fanners  owe  arrears  which  they 
never  expect  to  be  able  to  discharge.  Their  inability  to -continue  the  payment  of  the 
usual  high  rent  is  quite  evident  from  the  gradual  decline  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  ; for  without  adverting  to  the  annual  decrease  in  the  value  of  corn,  it  appears  that 
since  the  year  1836  there  lias  been  a considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  butter.  The  average 
price  of  that  ai’ticle  in  1836  was  about  95s.  per  cwt. ; in  1837,  92s. ; in  1838  to  1841  about 
90s. ; in  1 842  about  84s. ; in  1 S43  and  1 844  about  7 4s.  to  7 5s.  Thus  in  the  one  article  of  butter 
alone  there  is  a fall  of  from  20s.  to  25s.  per  cwt.  Pork  has  also  fallen,  but  the  county  or 
grand  jury  taxes  are  enormously  increased.  The  poor  rates,  although  pauperism  is  on  the 
increase,  are  a new  and  additional  burden ; 3'et  with  these  notorious  facts,  and  the  means 
of  the  farmers  evidently  and  annually  decreasing,  the  landlords  in  general,  with  very  few 
honourable  exceptions,  adhere  with  tenacity  to  enforcing  the  former  rents,  and  throwing  all 
the  burden  of  tithes  and  taxation  on  the  tenantry.  The  Marquess  of  Ormonde,  Ponsonby 
Barker,  esq.,  and  JohnPower,  esq.,  of  Gurteen,  are  among  the  few  who  have  made  abatements 
to  their  tenants  in  the  vicinity  of  Carrick.  It  is  useless  to  enlarge  further  upon  the  subject, 
but  I would  suggest  that  a law  should  be  passed  obliging  the  landlord  to  pay  half  the 
county  taxes,  also  a greater  proportion  of  the  poor  rates ; and  in  case  of  a tenant  being 
ejected  or  being  obliged  to  leave  the  land,  that  the  landlord  should  then  be  obliged  to 
allow  a reasonable  sum  for  such  building  or  other  lasting  improvements  which  the  tenant 
may  have  made  on  his  premises.  I do  not  say  any  thing  about  the  tenure  of  the  land 
here.  The  commissioners  of  course  know  the  state  of  teniu’C  in  this  country.  The  want  of 
employment  is  the  great  evil  of  Ireland ; the  manufactures,  which  prior  to  the  year  1800 
employed  a large  population  in  this  part  of  the  country,  have  ceased  to  exist.  There  is 
one  manufactory  at  Portlaw,  employing  about  or  near  1,000  people,  whiclq  has  been  very 
useful ; but  the  employment  given  by  one  such  establislnnent  can  be  of  little  effect.  A 
.mass  of  unemployed  population  is  spread  over  the  country ; men  willing  and  able  to  work 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  earn  a livelihood.  ■ A farmer  on  being  turned  out  of  his  land 
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finds  it  impossible  to  get  another  farm  on  reasonable  terms.  Ejectment  is  to  him  beggary; 
hence  the  competition  for  lands,  the  high  rents,  and  the  poor,  ill  fed,  ill  clothed,  and 
emaciated  tenantry.  This  state  of  things  is  likely  to  continue  till  the  lands  are  let  at  a 
fair  valuation,  the' taxes  lessened,  and  encouragement  given  to  establish  manufactories  in 
the  country,  which  is  so  eminently  adapted  by  nature  for  them.  In  the  town  of  Carrick 
upwards  of  5,000  people  were  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture  alone  up  to  the  year 
1800.  Since  that  period  the  trade  has  gradually  declined  and  may  now  be  considered 
extinct.  The  expulsion  of  a great  number  of  small  tenantry  some  years  ago  from  off  the 
property  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterford  in  the  neighbourhood  has  added  to  the  distressed 
multitude  seeking  employment.  Those  pcoplo  were  ejected  after  the  memorable  election ; 
in  the  year  182(5  there  was  an  election,  and  the  freeholders  voted  against  his  lordship.  It 
is  a memorable  thing,  and  occurred  in  the  time  of  the  late  Marquess  ; they  were  all  turned 
out  en  masse,  and  some  of  them  are  living  in  this  town  and  adding  to  the  mass  of 
pauperism  to  he  found  in  it.  In  fact,  although  the  reduction  of  rents  appears  to  be  quite 
necessary,  nothing  can  retard  the  increasing  pauperism  and  distress  of  the  country  until 
manufactories  are  established  or  means  found  to  give  remunerative  employment  to  the 
working  classes.  The  distress  and  privations  those  people  silently  endure  arc  incredible, 
except  to  those  who  have  the  pain  to  witness  them.  There  is  a periodical  starvation  in 
this  town  among  the  poorer  classes  for  want  of  employment.  There  are  some  of  them 
who  arc  scarcely  able  to  procure  one  meal  a day. 

7.  At  what  season  has  that  scarcity  of  food  in  general  taken  place  ? — In  the  summer 
season. 

8.  Do  you  find  the  poor-house  fuller  upon  those  occasions? — I do  not  know.  The 
number  of  poor  is  not  lessened — the  number  of  beggars  is  not  lessened  ; there  are  about 
108  in  the  poor-house,  and  that  is  nothing  at  all  compared  to  the  mass  of  paupers  in  the 
country.  The  country  people  are  so  charitable,  and  have  been  so  accustomed  to  give  them 
potatoes,  that  they  give  them  the  same  as  formerly.  The  farmers  complain  of  it  very  much, 
though  they  give'  and  cannot  well  avoid  it,  there  is  such  misery  staring  them  in  the  face. 
If  the  poor  were  employed  the  radical  evil  would  be  removed  from  the  country.  I do  not 
know  how  they  could  be  employed,  except  manufactories  were  established  in  the  country. 
1 do  not  know  any  thing  else  that  could  be  done.  1 have  frequently  seen  the  streets  here 
crowded  with  labourers  in  the  morning,  and  have  asked  them  what  wages  they  got — the 
reply  has  been  “ Nothing ; we  can  get  nothing  to  do.” 

9.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  neighbourhood  generally  ? — The  very  highest  rate 
of  wages  I know  among  labourers  is  Is.  a day ; but  they  work  for  8 d.,  and  sometimes  less. 
There  are  times  when  labourers  can  be  had  to  work  for  their  diet,  and  glad  to  get  it. 

1 0.  Has  there  been  any  emigration  from  this  neighbourhood  ? — Distress  has  caused  many 
to  go  to  Newfoundland,  and  some  to  America.  1 know  a great  deal  of  the  poorer  classes 
here.  I served  my  time  to  a very  extensive  army  clothier  in  this  town  a great  many  years 
ago,  and  when  he  died  I took  the  business  and  continued  it  down  to  the  year  1812.  I 
found  it  was  a losing  business,  and  that  I could  not  stand  it ; but  in  consequence  of  being 
in  this  extensive  business,  I had  a groat  number  of  men  employed  when  I had  any  employ- 
ment for  them.  A number  of  these  poor  creatures  went  to  Newfoundland  and  to  America, 
and  other  places. 

11.  You  have  spoken  of  the  gradual  failure,  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  has 
there  been  any  exertions  by  the  landlords  or  tenants  to  increase  the  quantity  of  produce 
as  the  prices  have  got  lower  ? — No,  I think  not. 

12.  Is  the  land  cultivated  to  its  utmost  extent,  or  could  it  by  proper  fanning  be  made 
to  produce  more? — It  could  produce  much  more. 

13.  Is  it  laud  that  requires  draining? — Yes,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  I 
know  some  farmers  in  the  county  of  Waterford  whose  land  could  be  made  one-half  niore 
valuable  if  they  would  but  drain  it  properly.  What  they  say  is,  “ We  would  drain  our 
land,  but  if  we  did,  as  soon  as  the  lease  expired,  somebody  else  would  come  in  and  have 
the  benefit  of  our  labour  and  the  money  we  had  expended.”  ,l  If  the  landlord  was  to  put 
you  out,  but  was  obliged  to  allow  you  for  it,  would  you  do  it  then?”  “ Oh  yes,”  they  say, 
“ we  would  do  it  then ; but  we  get  nothing  for  it  now.”  I believe  generally  the  majority 
of  people  think  this  commission  will  not  end  in  any  good.  In  my  own  opinion,  I do  not 
know  what  to  think  of  it.  I hope  it  may;  and  if  you  are  able  to  give  more  certainty  to 
the  tenure,  and  reduce  the  rent,  so  that  the  farmer  might  be  in  better  circumstances,  and 
was  ensured  remuneration  if  he  improved  his  land,  it  would  be  doing  a very  great  good. 
1 know  some  .farmers  who  pay  from  £150  to  £200  a year  rent,  and  those  people  live 
principally  on  potatoes  and  milk,  and  do  not  taste  animal  food  more  than  five  or  six  times 
a year : that  is  a great  evil. 

14.  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  the  disposition  of  the  tenants  to  pay  rent  from  the 
way  in  which  the  properties  are  managed  in  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  and  Tipperary  ?— xes ; 
the  tenants  in  the  county  of  Waterford  are  quite  different,  as  if  they  came  from  a different 
kin  to  the  county  of  Tipperary.  The  poor  man  in  Waterford  will  endeavour  to  pay  the 
last  farthing,  but  a county  of  Tipperary  man  will  not  bear  the  pressure.  All  the  public 
roads  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  measured  on  the  tenants,  and  the  tenants  are  oblige 
to  pay  rent  for  them.  I have  some  land  myself,  and  I have  some  leases  in  perpetuity, 
am  a middleman  myself,  and  I know  that  those  roads  are  measured  in  my  lease,  and  they 
are  measured  on  the  tenants ; but  at  the  same  time  I have  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  my 
treatment  as  a tenant. 

.15.  Were  those  roads  made  at  the  time  the  lease  was  granted? — Oh,  yes;  but  whether 
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or  no,  that  would  make  no  difference,  and  that  is  a very  great  hardship.  Turnpikes  may 
be  fair  enough,  but  the  farmer  is  paying  a double  tax  for  the  roads ; he  is  paying  the  Loll, 
and  also  paying  the  county  cess. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


Thomas  Bowers,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

\ . Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  a place  called  Owning,  in  the  barony  of  Iverk,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  three  or  four  miles  from  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment? — A private  country  gentleman— a small 
landed  proprietor.  I hold  in  my  own  hands  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  acres  attached 
to  my  dwelling.  I have  a very  small  agency  just  now.  I have  been  agent  to  Judge 
Doherty,  and  am  agent  to  Mrs.  Foley  now;  but  Chief  Justice  Doherty  sold  the  property, 
and  the  agency  ceased. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information? — The  immediate  neighbourhood  where  I live.  I reside  in  the  parish  of 
Owning,  and  it  is  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  I reside  that  of  course  I know  best. 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  the  agriculture  in  it  is  improving,  or  the  reverse  ? — I rather 
think  it  is  improving. 

5.  In  what  particulars  ?— I think  from  the  depression  of  the  times  it  has  caused  the 
farmers  in  general  to  use  double  the  exertion  formerly  used,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
meet  the  demands  of  rent,  tithes,  and  taxes,  and  the  different  expenses  attending  the  farm. 
If  they  do  not,  they  could  not  pay,  and  their  farms  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  w'here  I live,  or  two  or  three  miles  from  me,  better  taken  care  of  generally, 
and  generally  improving ; but  at  the  same  time  1 am  sorry  to  say,  notwithstanding  all 
that,  I cannot  say  in  all  cases  they  are  getting  much  better ; that  is,  in  a general  way — not 
in  all,  but  in  a general  way. 

6.  Which  class  of  farmers  do  you  consider  are  doing  best  in  all  cases  ? — Those  holding 
large  farms. 

7.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? 

Generally  from  four  to  twenty  acres  is  pretty  much  the  general  run ; some  from  twenty  to 
fifty,  and  a few  from  fifty  to  100 — very  few  over  that.  I dare  say  in  my  neighbourhood 
there  are  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  that  hold'100  acres. 

8.  Are  there  many  so.  low  as  five  or  six? — Yes,  a great  many.  Principally  from  four 
to  twenty  are  the  holdings,  and  those  are  generally  in  tillage ; they  have  a cow  or  two,  and 
a horse,  and  they  occasionally  join  one  neighbour  and  another  in  ploughing  the  land.  One 
neighbour  will  go  to  his  neighbour  and  plough  his  farm,  then  he  comes  back  and  joins  Iris 
neighbour. 

9.  But  in  these  small  holdings  of  five  or  six  acres,  do  the  people  use  ploughs  or  spade 
husbandry  ? — Sometimes  they  hire  a plough,  and  sometimes  they  use  spade  husbandry, 
just  as  they  can  afford  it.  There  is  a good  deal  done  upon  small  farms  under  four  acres 
with  the  spade ; but  when  they  can  muster  up  the  price  of  a plough  they  get  it. 

10.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — They  are  principally 
held  in  my  neighbourhood  separately,  and  not  jointly.  In  some  instances  there  are  joint 
tenants,  where  subdivisions  have  taken  place,  but  I cannot  say  that  they  are  very 
general. 

11.  In  what  manner  is  the  amount  of  rent  usually  fixed;  by  proposal  or  valuation ? — 
Where  there  is  a landlord  that  has  an  extensive  property,  a tenant  out  of  lease  is  required 
to  seud  in  his  proposal.  It  is  not  publicly  advertised,  but  he  receives  word  to  send  in  his 
proposal.  If  the  proposal  should  not  meet  the  wishes  of  the  landlord,  he  then  sends  out 
some  of  his  own  people  and  values  the  land,  and  then  sets  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fair 
value  on  the  lands,  and  the  tenant  must  generally  take  it  at  the  price  which  is  then  fixed — 
most  generally,  I will  not  say  always.  In  some  cases,  there  may  be  a small  reduction  in 
the  price  fixed ; but  generally  the  price ' is  fixed,  and  the  tenant  has  no  alternative  but  to 
take  the  farm  on  those  terms.  If  not,  of  course  he  has  no  place  to  go  to.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  get  a farm,  and  he  must  sell  and  give  up  his  premises,  and  go  a beggar,  or  go 
into  the  towns.  That  is  rather  the  general  system.  There  are  in  some  other  cases,  adver- 
tisements in  the  public  papers,  but  I cannot  say  that  happens  very  often. 

12.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — I think  the  present 
mode  of  letting  land  now  is  about  £2,  £2  2s.,  and  £2  5s. ; but  in  some  cases  where 
the  land  is  very  prime  and  superior,  with  a good  house,  an  establishment  on  it,  a good 
orchard  and  gardens,  then  I know  of  one  or  two  instances  where  they  have  set  for  55s. 
and  £3  the  acre,  but  that  is  not  more  than  a few  instances.  That  is  for  the  good 
part  of  the  land.  There  is  a mountain  district  at  the  back  of  my  place,  where  I 
know  several  lettings  have  been  made  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  average  rent,  I 
should  think,  of  all  those  lettings  to  be  about  20s.  for  that  description  of  land.  Some 
part  of  it  is  moory,  and  some  part  of  it  hilly,  and  some  in  a state  of  nature,  and 
uncultivated. 

13.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Irish  acre  ? — Yes,  I am. 

_ 14.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  or  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion ? — I believe  in  a general  way,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  poor  law  valuation  is 
mostly  under  the  rent. 

15.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — The  lettings 
^re  generally  in  March  or  February,  then  the  rent  is  demanded  before  a year’s  rent  becomes. 
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due.  A half-year’s  rent  is  demanded  before  the  year’s  rent  becomes  due.  About  the 
month  of  September  or  October  a half-year's  rent  is  demanded.  Then,  in  most  cases,  the 
rent  is  not  paid  until  after  the  year’s  rent  becomes  due  ; that  is  a very  common  case— 
indeed,  I am  sorry  to  say,  too  common. 

16.  Do  the  tenants  in  the  district  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or 
are  there  many  middlemen  ?— Immediately  about  me  it  is  held  partly  under  the  pro- 
prietors, but  very  few  middlemen.  I am  a middleman  myself,  but  it  is  a small  thing. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year?— About  me  they  hold  from 
year  to  year ; there  are  some  old  leases  near  me,  but  in  a general  way  they  are  mere 
tenants-at-will. 

18.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  holding  upon  the  condition  of  tnc  tenants  or  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — A tenant  who  has  not  a lease  cannot  have  the  encourage- 
ment to  go  on  with  improvements  that  he  would  if  he  had  a lease ; but  at  the  same  time, 
on  the  extensive  property  I live  on,  belonging  to  a certain  nobleman  in  the  country,  I think 
improvements  are  going  on  in  the  way  of  buildings  and  out-offices.  There  is  another  property 
not  belonging  to  that  nobleman  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  has  been  greatly  improved, 
but  that  was  owing  to  the  landlord  himself  being  very  liberal  and  generous  in  giving  the 
tenants  great  allowances  for  building.  He  built  slated  offices  and  houses  of  every 
description,  and  gave  timber  and  slates,  and  gave  every  encouragement.  There  are  other 
properties  held  by  other  persons  who  give  little  or  no  encouragement. 

19.  Which  would  be  more  likely  to  encourage  improvements— the  giving  encouragement 
of  that  kind  or  leases? — I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  a lease  would  be  the  more 
encouraging  to  stimulate  a farmer,  or  any  person,  to  lay  out  money.  lie  may  have  great 
faith  in  the  present  landlord,  and  he  may  be  a very  good  man,  but  he  cannot  calculate  on 
what  may  happen  afterwards ; so  that  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  would  rather  have  the 
land. 

20.  Generally  speaking,  what  proportion  of  the  money  expended  on  improvements  on 
Lands  and  buildings  does  the  landlord  give  in  a direct  way  ? — He  allows  timber  generally. 
Where  it  is  done,  sometimes  only  half  timber,  and  sometimes  slates  and  timber,  then  the 
landlord  receives  no  remuneration  for  that  more  than  that  his  premises  are  very  much 
improved,  which  is  a very  fair  and  substantial  remuneration  in  my  mind ; and  they  help  the 
tenant  to  make  his  rent  afterwards,  which  makes  him  comfortable. 

21.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — No;  I do  not  know 
even  of  one. 

22.  Does  the  subdividing  still  continue  ?— In  former  years  it  wras  practised  too  much, 
which  has  led  very  much  to  increase  the  poverty  of  the  country.  I do  not  think  it  is 
practised  near  so  much  as  it  was.  I think  it  is  hardly  practised  at  all,  because  the  landlord 
and  the  middleman,  and  every  person  in  every  rank,  set  their  faces  against  it,  knowing 
it  to  be  a bad  system,  and  where  it  is  done  it  is  in  an  odd  instance,  and  it  is  done  unknown 
to  the  landlord,  or  against  his  entire  will. 

23.  What  is  the  state  of  the  labouring  population  in  your  neighbourhood ; are  they 
getting  better  off? — No,  they  are  in  a very  bad  state.  In  my  neighbourhood  wages  are 
very  low.  I think  you  cotdd  hire  the  local  labourers  in  my  neighbourhood  at  about  3s.  6 d. 
a week  during  the  year ; and  in  fact  there  is  not  permanent  employment  except  what  is 
given  by  noblemen  of  large  properties,  which  arc  not  very  many.  Now  if  you  come  into 
Carrick,  which  the  country  people  constantly  do  in  the  time  of  harvest  and  digging 
potatoes,  you  can  hire  men  much  cheaper  than  avc  do  in  the  country.  We  have  a great 
objection  to  bring  out  strangers  from  Carrick ; they  generally  come  from  the  west,  and  they 
are  generally  thieves  and  rogues ; they  are  constantly  thieving,  and  are  being  detected  to 
an  extent  beyond  the  sum  they  net  at  potato  digging,  and  the  people  do  not  like  to  give 
them  encouragement  where  they  can  avoid  it,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  are  often 
obliged  to  do  it,  and  then  these  people  can  be  hired  on  much  cheaper  terms  than  even 
the  local  labourers  I have  alluded  to.  After  the  potato  season  is  over  you  can  hue  these 
labourers  in  Carrick  for  Is.  6d.  per  week  during  the  summer  months — of  course  they  get 
their  victuals  along  with  that — and  not  half  employment  is  to  be  had  for  the  number  that 
require  it. 

24.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  tins  district? — Latterly  there  have  not 
been — that  is,  I mean  within  the  last  year  or  two  ; but  some  years  ago,  in  the  last  four 
or  five,  or  six,  or  seven  years  rather,  a good  deal  took  place. 

25.  In  what  did  they  originate  ? — Principally  where  tenants  were  ejected  from  their 
holdings  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  replaced  by  new  tenants.  That  seldom  or  never 
failed  to  produce  agrarian  disturbances,  bloodshed  and  battering,  and  every  thing  that 
was  bad. 

26.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ? — We  generally 
pay  Is.  6d.  an  acre  twice  a year  in  my  district ; about  3s.  an  acre  for  the  year  for  the 
county  cess. 

27.  At  what  seasons  is  it  usually  levied?— For  the  March  levy  about  six  weeks  before 

the  20th  of  July ; it  commences  about  six  weeks  before  the  following  assizes.  There  is  one 
thing  I wish  to  remark  as  to  the  county  cess.  I think  if  the  collection  of  the  July  tax 
could  be  postponed  till  October,  it  would  afford  great  relief  to  the  small  holders ; rt  » & 
very  scarce  tune,  and  they  are  pressed,  • I know,  very  much  to  make  out  that  tax  at  tna 
season  of  the  year.  If'  it  could  be  postponed  till  after  harvest,  it  would  be  very  desira  _• 
I do  not  mean  the  March  tax,  but  the  summer  tax.  , 

28.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  us,  in  regard  to  w 
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occupation  of  land,  or  tlic  charges  upon  it  ?— I hold,  I dare  say,  on  or  about  450  acres  of 
land  myself  in  the  county,  upon  which  I have  a good  many  tenants,  and  I think  that  the 
landlord  having  power  to  enter  the  premises  of  the  tenant  when  only  half  a year’s  rent 
becomes  due,  it  he  is  pressed  for  that  half-year’s  rent  by  law  proceedings,  it  is  very  hard. 
I think  that  it  would  be  only  fair,  if  it  could  be  done,  to  give  the  tenant  the  power  to  have 
a year’s  rent  become  due  ; and  if  he  did  not  pay  when  the  year’s  rent  became  due,  or  in 
fourteen  daj’s  alter,  the  usual  time  for  selling  by  a distress,  the  landlord  then  to  have  the 
power  to  resort  to  law  proceedings,  or  serve  his  ejectment.  Then,  suppose  the  tenant  came 
in,  and  paid  half  a year’s  rent,  with  the  costs  of  proceedings,  whatever  they  might  be,  I 
would  give  him  permission  and  indulgence  to  go  on  again  until  another  year’s  rent  became 
due.  1 think  that  would  be  a very  great  advantage.  I speak  against  myself,  as  I am  a 
landlord,  and  I will  assign  a very  fair  reason— it  may  be  selfish,  but  it  is  better  to  assign  a 
reason.  I am  a middleman  myself,  and  in  the  payment  of  my  rent,  both  my  father  (who 
has  been  dead  several  years)  and  myself  paid  our  rent  to  the  week,  leaving  a running  gale 
due.  That  went  on  over  thirty  years,  between  the  father  of  my  present  landlord,  and  his 
mother  during  his  minority,  and.  the  best  possible  understanding  was  between  us.  I was 
punctual  to  the  week,  or  ten  days,  and  I then  went  in  with  every  single  shilling  of  the  whole 
year’s  rent.  After  the  present  landlord  became  of  age,  he  writes  to  me  for  a loan  of  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  ; it  was  not  convenient  for  me  to  give  it  Mm,  but  I got  him  a 
loan  of  the  money,  for  which  he  promised  to  pay  six  per  cent.,  without  asking  him : the 
' interest  was  high ; he  nominated  it  himself,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to  reject  it.  In  the 
course  of  a year  he  writes  to  me  to  say  he  did  not  like  to  pay  more  interest,  and  he  woultl 
pay  the  money  back,  and  before  the  usual  time.  I was  prepared  to  pay  the  year’s  rent  I 
owed,  but  not  the  running  gale  that  was  due.  I paid  Mm  the  year’s  rent  before  the  usual 
time,  and  he  then  wrote  through  Iris  attorney  a letter,  to  say  that  if  I did  not  pay  up  the 
running  gale  he  would  institute  proceedings  against  me  immediately.  Accordingly  I got 
annoyed  at  his  conduct  to  me,  and  I was  served  with  a latitat,  and  put  to  an  expense  of 
£3,  or  three  guineas,  that  I had  to  pay  for  the  latitat : that  ended  in  September.  He  then 
wrote  to  me  two  days  before  the  25th  of  March  for  the  March  rent  following,  wMch  I had 
to  pay  in  advance  myself.  That  was  two  years’  rent  I paid  in  one  year ; that  was  a very 
great  hardship. 

29.  How  long  had  you  and  your  father  held  this  farm  ? — A good  while.  It  was  a lease 
given  to  a relation  of  our  own  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  and  the  years  were  gone, 
but  two  of  the  lives  were  in  existence.  We  had  it  between  forty  and  fifty  years. 

30.  What  profit  rent  had  you  out  of  it? — It  fluctuated.  Sometimes  I could  not  get  it  ; 
at  other  times  I could ; but  I could  not  give  a direct  answer  to  it. 

31.  What  rent  did  you  pay? — £141  4.9.  Id.  per  year. 

32.  Was  the  average  rent  you  received  £200  a year,  or  more  ? — I should  suppose  it  was 
£200,  or  more.  I even  paid  the  rent-charge  for  the  tenants.  I did  not  charge  Mm  with  it. 
That  is  £15  a year.  I have  seen  other  hardships  from  landlords  to  tenants — not  to  the 
respectable  holders,  but  the  small  holders, — and  that  is  the  reason  I have  formed  my 
opinion. 

33.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I tliink  the 
country  people  in  general  complain  of  the  poor  law  tax,  and  they  are  not  relieved  by  it. 
The  number  of  the  poor  is  just  as  large ; they  are  not  relieved  by  it  at  all,  and  they  com- 
plain of  it  very  much. 

[The  witness  witlidreu'."] 


John  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Camck-on-Suir. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  profession? — I am  a physician  by  profession,  but  not 
practising.  I am  chiefly  employed  as  a land  agent,  and  receiver  under  the  courts. 

3.  What  may  be  the  extent  of  your  agencies  ? — From  £6,000  to  £7,000  a year. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  best  acquainted  ? — The  parish  of  Carrick, 
and  the  district  of  Pilltown,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Besa- 
borough. 

5.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  farms  large  or  small  in  the  district  of  which  you  speak  ? — 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  small.  I tliink  the  average  size  of  the  farms  may  be  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  acres. 

6.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  you  most  usually  meet  with  ? — About  that  size ; from 
twenty-five  up  to  forty  acres. 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving,  or  the  reverse,  in  this 
district  ? — I tliink  it  is  improving. 

8.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  the  system  of  tillage  chiefly. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Farm-yard  manure,  town  dung,  and  lime. 

, 10-  Have  you  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents  in  the 
district  ? — Yes,  we  have  ; we  have  two  farming  societies  in  tliis  district.  We  have  the  Iverk 
Farming  Society,  and  the  Portlaw  Farming  Society,  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

11.  What  has  been  their  effect? — The  one  in  the  county  of  Waterford  is  of  recent 
formation,  and  has  not  had  much  effect  yet ; but  I think  there  have  been  decided  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the  Iverk  Fanning  Society.  It  has  been  established 
about  eighteen  years,  and  many  advantages  have  resulted  from  it,' in  the  system  of  tillage. 
The  drill  system  has  been  introduced,  and  the  stock  has  been  lately  improved  in  the 
Part  HI.  3 G 
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district  by  the  premiums  held  out.  Cottages  have  been  improved  in  their  general  appear- 
ance, and  the  habits  of  the  people  have  been  improved. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  rundale  or  in  common  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? 

No,  not  to  my  knowledge ; there  are  not  many.  It  is  not  the  usual  way  of  holding  farms 
in  the  district. 

13.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ?— . 
Generally  either  by  proposal  or  by  private  contract. 

14.  In  cases  of  proposal,  what  preference  is  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?— On  Lord 
Bessborough’s  estate  there  is  always  a preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant,  where  ho 
is  an  industrious  man  ; and  indeed  I may  say  generally  in  the  district. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average’ Land  of  good  quality  in  the  district  ? — I think  the 
average  rent  on  his  lordship’s  estates,  which  comprise  almost  the  entire  of  the  district,  mav 
be  taken  at  355.  the  plantation  acre.  Some  farms  are  let  liighcr,  but  that  is  the  average 
rent  by  the  acre. 

16.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  in  this 
district  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  something  under  the  letting ; I should  think  in  the 
proportion  of  one-eighth  to  one-tenth  under  it.  In  the  district  generally  the  proportion 
is  even  something  more  than  that — from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth. 

17.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — The  May  rents 
are  generally  paid  from  November  to  January,  and  the  November  rent  from  May  to  July. 
Those  are  the  usual  payments. 

18.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  in  the  neighbourhood,  among  the 
small  tenants  ? — Sometimes  the  tenant  passes  his  hill  to  the  agent  or  to  the  landlord— in 
either  case  the  bill  is  discounted ; at  other  times,  the  tenant,  if  be  wants  assistance  to  pay 
his  rent,  gets  a neighbour  to  go  and  join  him  in  a hill,  and  raises  money  upon  it  at  the 
bank,  and  pays  it  in  cash. 

19.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  tenants  uniting  in  a hill  and  raising  money  upon  it  at  the 
banks? — Yes;  I think  that  many  tenants  have  been  in  the  habit  of  raising  money  upon 
bills  at  the  banks,  and  paying  the  money  to  the  landlord. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  discount? — I am  a director  of  the  National  Bank  here, 
which  is  the  principal  bank  here,  and  the  rate  of  discount  is  six  per  cent. 

21.  Is  there  any  further  per  centago? — On  hills  under  £10  there  is  a charge  of  a small 
commission,  and  latterly  the  bank  has  been  discounting  farmers’  bills  for  sums  under  £20, 
at  five  per  cent. 

22.  Does  the  tenant  depend  here  upon  the  loan  fund  for  his  rent,  or  upon  the  local 
usurers  ? — On  neither.  The  loan  fund  lends  no  sum  larger  than  £5,  and  the  tenantry  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  raising  money  in  that  way. 

23.  When  the  tenants  are  in  the  habit  of  joining  in  a bill  to  raise  the  rent  for  the  land- 
lord, at  what  time  of  the  year  is  that  hill  generally  entered  into  ? — The  time  generally  is 
when  they  are  paying  the  November  rent. 

24.  Is  it  at  the  time  the  rent  becomes  duo,  or  when  they  are  expected  to  pay  it? — They 
generally  raise  the  rent  at  the  bank  when  it  is  demanded.  For  instance,  if  the  November 
rent  is  demanded  in  July,  they  go  to  the  hank  in  July,  and  there  raise  the  money,  and  the 
bill  becomes  payable  generally  in  October,  and  they  pay  it  out  of  the  produce  of  their 
crops  at  that  time.  I speak  chiefly  of  the  tillage  farmers — the  small  tenants. 

25.  Arc  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — For  a 
particular  gale,  unless  the  tenants  are  in  arroar.  If  the  tenant  is  clear,  he  gets  a receipt  up 
to  a particular  gale  ; if  he  owes  an  arrear,  it  is  generally  on  account. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  several  middlemen  in  the  district ; hut  they  hold 
generally  under  the  proprietor. 

27.  Under  which  class  are  the  tenantry  more  comfortable  generally? — The  tenantry 
are  generally  better  off  where  they  hold  direct  from  the  landlord ; but  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  that.  I know,  within  my  own  knowledge,  several  tenants  who  are  just  as 
well  off  under  middlemen  as  under  the.  proprietor  in  fee. 

28.  Which  class  of  tenantry  are  generally  better  off;  those  holding  under  the  landlords, 
or  those  holding  under  the  courts  ?— I think  the  tenantry  are  very  well  off  holding  under 
the  courts,  where  the  courts  have  sufficient  jurisdiction — for  instance,  in  the  cases  of  minors 
or  lunatics ; but  I think  in  other  respects,  where  the  parties  hold  under  the  courts  in  suits, 
they  are  better  off  under  the  proprietor. 

29.  What  causes  the  difference  in  the  two  cases? In  the  one  case  the  Chancellor  may 

be  said  to  be  the  landlord,  or  at  least  the  Master  may ; and  he  lias  a discretion  inde- 
pendent of  the  parties,  and  I conceive  he  has  opportunities  of  doing  justice  to  the  tenantry 
where  it  is  required,  which  the  Master  has  not  where  there  are  suits  between  parties.  1 
can  give  an  instance  of  it.  Tenants  suppose  that  they  pay  too  much  rent — they  apply  for 
an  abatement,  but  the  Master  has  not  the  power  of  granting  an  abatement  if  any  one  ot 
the  parties  opposes  it ; and  this  is  a case  which  very  often  occurs,  though  the  tenant  gets 
a sworn  valuation,  and  the  receiver  may  state  his  belief  that  lie  is  entitled  to  an  abatement ; 
but  in  the  other  case,  the  Master  lias  the  power  of  making  an  abatement  upon  reasonable  • 
and  just  grounds  shown  to  him,  and  I think  that  makes  a great  difference.  . 

30.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  this  district  principally  from  year  to  year,  or  under  lease  • 
They  hold  in  both  ways.  They  generally  hold  from  year  to  year,  and  especially  in  the  late 
lottings. 

31. ‘  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the* 
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tenants  or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think  that  there  are  more  improvements 
made  upon  farms  where  leases  are  granted,  and  that  a higher  rent  would  he  paid  for  those 
farms,  than  when  they  hold  as  tenants-at-will. 

32.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  to  obtain  leases  ? — Generally  speak- 
ing there  is  ; they  always  wish  to  get  leases. 

33.  What  has  been  the  cause  that  leases  have  not  been  granted  ?— There  have  been  a 
great  many  causes.  Some  causes  have  been  political.  Upon  the  contested  elections  we  have 
had  from  time  to  tune,  the  tenants  have  been  induced  to  vote  against  their  landlords’  wishes. 

34.  By  whom  in  general  are  the  permanent  improvements  made ; by  the  landlord,  or 
by  the  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — In  some  cases  by  the  tenant ; and  in  others  jointly,  by  the  land- 
lord and  tenant. 

35.  Can  you  state  the  system  pursued  upon  any  of  the  estates  on  which  they  are  execu- 
ted jointly  ? — If  a man  wishes  to  build  a house,  he  gets  an  allowance  of  slates  and  timber ; 
and  if  he  drains,  there  is  allowance  made  either  for  the  drain  itself,  or  for  the  manure  used 
afterwards : that  is  the  general  way  the  allowances  are  made. 

36.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ? — Very  few ; there  ha3 
been  no  attempt  at  consolidation  of  farms  over  the  district  worth  mentioning.  On  Lord 
Bessborough’s  estates  I have  not  known  of  any  instance  whatever. 

37.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  ? — The  system  is  not,  I think, 
so  much  in  operation  as  it  was  ; there  are  occasional  instances  of  it.  Where  it  does  occur, 
it  is  generally  produced  by  the  necessities  of  the  tenant,  either  by  disposing  of  a part  of 
the  farm  to  pay  the  arrear,  or  to  provide  for  some  of  his  children. 

38.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the  large  formers  are 
improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — I do  not. 

39.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  richer? — I think  the  condition  of  the 
large  farmers  is  better  than  that  of  the  small ; but  I am  not  in  a condition  to  say  that  they 
are  getting  more  wealthy  than  they  have  hitherto  been.  The  condition  of  the  labourer  who 
is  employed  is  better  than  that  of  the  small  farmer.  I mean  the  labourer  who  can  get 
constant  employment. 

40.  Is  there  constant  employment  for  the  labourers  here  ? — No,  there,  is  not. 

41.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages? — About  8 cl.  a day  is  the  average  rate,  without 
food.  During  the  harvest  season  they  get  Is.  or  Is.  4 d. ; but  at  other  times  they  have  to 
work  for  Gd.  or  7c?. 

42.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  their  quarter  ground  ? — They  pay  50s.  a quarter  for 
what  they  call  “ bawn where  the  stubble  ground  is  manured,  with  lime  for  instance,  they 
pay  £3  a quarter. 

43.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  ? — None  on  Lord  Bessborough’s 
estate  within  my  memory,  nor  in  the  district ; there  was  one  upon  Lord  Clonmel’s  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  some  time  ago,  but  in  general  the  district  is  very  peaceable. 

44.  Is  there  any  ditfcrcncc  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes, — for  example, 
is  the  estate  of  the  forge  proprietor  better  managed  than  that  of  the  small,  or  the  estate 
of  the  absentee  better  managed  than  that  of  the  resident  landlord  ? — The  best  managed 
estates,  in  general,  arc  those  having  resident  proprietors  and  agents. 

45.  Do  you  know  what  arc  the  fees  usually  paid  to  drivers  or  bailiffs  for  enforcing  the 
collection  of  rent  ? — There  may  be  nominal  fees,  but  I am  not  aware  of  their  having  been 
enforced  against  the  tenants. 

46.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  the  agent  on  granting  leases  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge : 
it  is  not  usual. 

47.  What  proportion  docs  the  county  cess  boar  to  the  rent? — It  varies  very  much.  In 
some  places  we  pay  2 s.  4 tl.  an  acre  county  cess  in  the  year ; in  other  parts  much  higher — . 
as  high  as  4s.  In  the  county  of  Waterford,  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  county,  the  county 
cess  has  been  as  high  as  12,?.  the  acre,  in  the  parish  of  Carrickbcg ; it  is  levied  there  under 
a system  of  valuation.  A bill  was  brought  in  some  time  ago  upon  the  subject. 

48.  Has  it  been  12s.  an  acre  since  that  act  wras  passed? — Yes;  I hold  some  land  on  the 
v\  aterford  side  of  the  river,  and  I pay  12s.  an  acre. 

49.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — When  the 
rent  is  paid  up  by  the  tenant.  Whenever  a gale  is  paid,  if  the  rate  has  been  paid  previously 
he  is  allowed  it : if  he  pays  a part  of  the  gale  only  he  is  not  allowed  it  until  he  pays  up  the 

remainder  of  the  gale. 

00.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — With  respect 
Th  ma.na°emeu^  lau<l  under  the  courts,  I certainly  think  there  are  some  deficiencies. 

he  first  fo  the  one  I mentioned  before,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a reduction  of  rents  under 
e courts  in  suits  by  creditors ; the  next  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  allowances  for  neces- 
sary improvements.  In  such  cases  it  is  almost  useless  to  look  for  it,  the  expense  is  so  great, 
ank  probability  of  its  being  opposed.  r 

01.  Do  you  consider  that  there  aro  sufficient  facilities  for  obtaining  allowances  for  improve- 
ents  in  the  cases  of  minors  and  lunatics? — Yes,  L think  there  are,  and  without  any, 

easonaole  expense ; if  a good  case  is  made  out  the  Master  generally  grants  it. 

02.  \\  ]lat  jg  tjie  C0S£  0£  banging  it  under  the  consideration  of  the  Master  ? — In  the 
uai  cases  the  costs  may  be  from  £7  to  £8  or  £9.  They  must  go  before  the  court  after 

tke  ^aster  for  an  abatement — not  for  an  allowance. 

' " 1“1  respect  to  the  system  of  letting  under  the  court,  what  is  your  opinion  ?— -In 
saL  f°lU'fc  °/  ckaucery  bitterly  the  system  has  been  altered ; it  is  now  by  receiving  propo- 
irom  the  tenants  and  upon  the  statement  of  the  receiver,  that  the  rents  proposed  aro 
Part  III.  3 G 2 
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fair  and  reasonable,  and  nothing  to  tlie  contrary  being  shown,  the  Master  lets  to  the  occu- 
pying tenants.  I was  taking  some  land  two  years  ago.  I had  a farm  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood which  had  been  in  my  family  a century ; the  lease  fell  in,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  property  had  been  placed  in  the  court  of  exchequer.  It  was  set  up  to  auction,  and  I 
very  naturally  wished  to  get  it,  and  bid  for  it;  four  or  five  persons  bid  for  it. also,  fair 
bidders.  The  highest  bid  was  48s.,  and  it  was  at  the  point  of  being  knocked  down  to  me 
when  a remote  creditor  who  had  no  chance,  whatever  value  was  put  upon  the  property, 
of  being  paid,  but  he  imagined  by  getting  into  possession  he  could  set  off  the  rent  against 
his  claim  in  some  way,  attended  at  the  office  and  bid,  and  raised  the  biddings  to  £3  an 
acre  for  the'forty-one  acres,  and  I was  obliged  to  take  it  at  that  rent.  I was  a serious  loser 
by  it,  and  I have  since  had  sixty  acres  of  land  at  that  rent.  It  was  in  1840  that  this 
happened.  I applied  for  an  abatement  or  set  about  it,  and  the  party  in  the  suit  whose 
claim  was,  like  the  last  creditor  I have  mentioned,  very  remote,  but  who  thought  he  had 
more  chance  of  being  paid  by  the  rent  being  kept  up,  gave  me  such  opposition  that  I was 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  I have  got  it  yet  at  that  rent.  It,  has  occurred  to  me  that  there 
might  be  one  way  of  obviating  this  difficulty  if  there  were  county  valuators  appointed,  two 
persons  or  four,  according  to  the  size  of  the  county,  by  the  court  of  chancery,  to  value  the 
lands  whenever  a tenant  applied  to  the  court  for  an  abatement,  in  addition  to  getting 
the  valuation  of  the  neighbouring  farmers — that  the  land  should  be  valued  on  the  part  of 
the  Master  by  those  officers ; and  I think  between  their  valuation  and  the  valuation  obtained 
by  the  tenant,  and  the  judgment  of  the  Master,  a fair  valuation  would  be  arrived  at : and  to 
meet  the  objection  on  the  score  of  expense,  I would  propose  that  the  tenant  in  every  case 
should  pay  the  amount  of  the  valuation,  and  that  those  gentlemen  should  be  paid  so  much 
an  acre  for  valuing  lands,  and  that  the  tenant  obtaining  an  abatement  should  pay  for  the 
valuation. 

54.  Who  are  the  persons  who  are  generally  employed  as  valuers  under  the  court  of 
chancery  now? — Fanners.  I am  a receiver  over  a very  small  estate  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  which  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  that  sometimes  arises  in  the  mode 
of  managing  properties  under  the  courts.  Two  tenants  having  taken  their  land  at  a very 
high  value  have  each  fallen  back  a year  and  a half  in  their  rent.  They  have  to  pay  40s. 
for  land  which  I consider  not  worth  more  than  27s.,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  take  out 
attachments  against  them  for  my  own  protection,  though  I recommended  strongly  that 
they  should  be  abated  considerably  in  their  rent ; and  as  far  as  I can  understand  such 
reduction  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  inheritance,  but  who  had 
no  bona  fide  interest  in  the  estate  under  the  present  circumstances.  On  another  part  of 
the  property,  situated  above  1,000  feet  high  up  in  the  mountain,  the  tenants  are  paying 
20.*.  for  land  not  worth  more  than  7s.  Since  that  time  I could  obtain  no  abatement  from 
the  court,  but  I have  got  a settlement  from  the  parties  in  lieu  of  the  arrear,  and  have  taken 
two-thirds  of  it,  but  the  rent  is  kept  up  and  they  must  get  into  arrear  again  in  spite  of  any 
thing  I can  do,  but  I have  not  been  obliged  to  bring  the  attachments  into  operation. 
There  is  another  evil  under  the  courts,  which  is,  that  there  is  no  way  of  checking  the 
system  of  subletting  lands.  I was  appointed  seven  years  ago  receiver  over  a property  in 
the  Queen’s  county,  which  had  been  under  the  courts  many  years.  According  to  the 
nominal  rental  there  were  ten  tenants  upon  it,  but  I found  120  when  I examined  the 
property.  When  the  property  was  first  placed  under  the  courts  there  were  but  ten,  and 
they  had  subdivided  to  the  extent  I have  mentioned. 

55.  What  is  the  remedy  you  propose  in  that  case  ? — I do  not  see  what  the  receiver  can 
do  to  prevent  it.  The  system  of  letting  under  the  courts  is  this,  that  the  occupying  tenants 
get  a preference,  and  if  there  are  120  or  200  of  them  they  will  get  the  land.  The  operation 
of  the  Subletting  Act  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  brought  into  effect  upon  properties 
under  the  courts.  It  applies  to  properties  held  by  the  owners. 

56.  In  the  management  of  properties  in  this  district  lias  there  been  more  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  property  in  Tipperary  than  any  counties  you  are  connected  with? — I cannot 
say  that,  though  I receive  rents  on  property  in  what  was  considered  a very  difficult  district, 
between  Templemore  and  Thurles.  I have  been  in  the  management  of  it  for  twelve  years, 
and  to  make  the  matter  worse  it  was  held  under  a middleman  at  a very  heavy  head  rent — 
two-thirds  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenants  were  paid  in  head  rent.  A great  deal  depends 
upon  attaching  the  parties  connected  with  land  to  the  tenantry.  They  are  as  capable  of 
being  made  amenable  and  good  tenantry  as  elsewhere.  When  first  I was  appointed  I knew 
nothing  about  it.  There  was  a good  deal  of  disturbance  on  Lord  Orkney’s  estate  at  the 
time  I became  connected  with  it,  and  the  tenants  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  deter  me 
going  there.  I was  served  with  threatening  notices,  the  driver’s  house  was  fired  into ; but 
I persevered,  and  punished  two  of  the  parties  whom  I conceived  to  be  the  ringleaders.  I 
arrested  them  for  the  rent  and  opposed  their  discharge  before  the  commissioner.  _ Upon 
application  I brought  the  case  before  him  and  opposed  them  three  successive  times  with  suc- 
•cess,  and  compelled  them  to  give  up  the  greater  part  of  the  land  to  some  of  the  other  tenants. 

57.  Did  any  agrarian  outrage  arise  out  of  that  proceeding? — No,  none  whatever.  A 

short  time  ago,  for  some  reason,  I was  going  to  resign  the  agency,  and  they  presented  an 
address  to  me,  stating  that  as  long  as  I kept  the  agency  they  would  pay  to  the  last  fartmng 
they  were  able ; and  they  have  paid  it  up  to  this  time.  There  is  nothing  due  but  the  last 
May  rent. . , 

58.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  your  personal  intercourse  with  them,  and  making  yourself 
acquainted  with  them  ?— Yes,  I do ; a good  deal  of  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Mr.  Patrick  Falconer,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Clomnore,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

2.  How  far  from  this  ? — Six  miles  on  the  Waterford  road. 

3.  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer,  holding  about  100  Irish  acres  in  my  own  hand. 

4.  Is  it  mostly  tillage  land  ? — Yes.  I follow  the  rotation  of  crops, 

5.  Who  do  you  hold  under  ? — The  Earl  of  Bessborough. 

6.  In  the  district  round  you  generally  is  agriculture  improving  ? — I should  think  it  was 
rather  stationary.  I think  there  was  improvement  previous  to  the  late  agitation ; but  there 
seems  to  be  a sort  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  that  they  would  be  bettered  by  it, 
and  I saw  considerable  delay  among  them  in  going  on  with  any  improvement  in  the  last 
twelve  months.  They  were  hardly  disposed  to  put  down  then  crop.  They  are  now  paying 
a little  more  attention  to  the  general  routine  of  business. 

7.  Is  it  principally  held  in  large  or  small  farms  about  you? — Small  farms,  with  the 
exception  of  about  a dozen  farms  such  as  mine,  and  a few  others.  We  do  not  in  the  whole 
barony  average  more  than  fifteen  Irish  acres.  . 

8.  What  are  the  manures  you  principally  use  ? — In  the  lower  part  we  have  a great  deal  of 
Waterford  manure,  along  with  what  they  make  themselves,  and  lime  towards  the  mountains. 

9.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — We  have  the 
Iverk  Farming  Society,  of  which  Lord  Bessborough  is  the  president. 

10.  What  effect  has  that  had  on  the  district? — Only  a very  partial  effect  upon  the  largo 
farmers,  or  farmers  of  property,  and  gentlemen  qualified  to  catch  the  premiums ; but  on  the 
small  fanners  and  cottiers  it  has  made  a very  material  difference. 

11.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown  by  the  fanners  in  the  district? — The 
general  run  is  potatoes  after  grass  land  and  wheat  and  oats,  and  in  many  parts  they 
continue  that  for  a succession  of  years,  longer  than  I have  known  the  country,  without 
ever  being  sown  down ; and  lower  down  you  will  find  that  they  generally  sow  down  after 
seven  years  in  tillage.  That  is  their  general  routine,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats. 

12.  Are  there  many  dairy  farms  in  that  neighbourhood ? — Yes,  there  are;  but  not  very 
extensive  ones.  The  dairy  and  pigs  they  do  a great  deal  with  towards  the  rent. 

13.  Are  they  increasing,  or  the  reverse? — They  are  almost  stationary  in  that  way  upon 
Lord  Bessborough’s  estate ; and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  barony  too. 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  common? — I should  think  there 
are ; but  I am  not  so  well  acquainted  with  that.  I know  there  were  a few  on  the  Bess- 
borough estate,  at  the  time  I attended  the  office.  I have  been  steward  and  general  improver ; 
but  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  lower  part. 

15.  In  what  manner  upon  that  estate  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  proposal, 
or  by  valuation  ? — Generally  on  the  Bessborough  estate  it  is  by  valuation. 

16.  Who  are  the  persons  generally  employed  to  value  it? — I valued  a good  deal  as 
it  fell  out  of  lease.  Mr.  Hewetson  is  now  the  valuator. 

17.  What  situation  did  you  occupy  at  the  time  you  valued  the  estate? — Land  steward. 
In  general  I was  almost  every  tiling  out  of  doors. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — It  is  very  various,  owing  to  the 
diversity  of  the  soil.  The  highest  rent  maybe  called  55s.,  from  that  down  to  10s.  I 
should  think  that  the  whole  of  the  Bessborough  estate  would  not  average  more  than  £l. 

19.  Is  the  land  let  at  55s.  tillage  or  grazing  land? — Generally  tillage. 

20.  What  quantity  of  wheat  will  a farmer  tilling  it  in  the  usual  manner  expect  from  that 
land? — Twelve  barrels.  Ten  to  twelve  this  year.  It  will  be  over  twelve  where  it  is 
properly  done. 

21.  What  difference  do  you  think  improvements  in  husbandry  would  make  on  the  produce 
of  the  farm  ? — I should  not  say  that  it  would  increase  the  produce  very  much.  I have 
been  working  on  my  farm  for  six  years,  and  it  has  paid  the  rent,  and  I consider  that  an 
average  crop  ; but  upon  the  improved  farm  I find  no  difficulty  in  paying  the  rent. 

22.  Do  you  think  persons  not  farming  so  well  as  you  would  have  considerably  less,  and 
that  that  amount  is  not  to  be  got  without  fair  farming  ? — I do  not  think  it  is. 

23.  What  quantity  have  they  in  general  ? — They  are  very  various.  There  are  550  Irish 
acres,  and  their  crops  are  very  various — some  very  bad,  and  some  equally  as  good  land 
as  mine.  I believe  the  whole  townland  is  rented  at  the  same. 

24.  How  many  potatoes  do  you  reckon  a fair  crop  ? — About  120  barrels  to  the  Irish  acre, 
twenty-one  stones  to  the  barrel. 

25.  And  of  oats  ? Of  oats  we  have  from  sixteen  to  twenty  barrels,  of  fourteen  stones. 

It  is  not  a barley  country. 

26.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — 
Taking  the  Bessborough  estate  all  through  by  the  valuation,  it  is  considerably  lower.  I 
cannot  make  a particular  comparison. 

27.  What  system  of  assistance  has  been  pursued  upon  that  estate  with  respect  to  improve- 
ments, draining,  or  building  houses,  and  so  on  ? — There  has  been  always  part  assistance 
given  as  far  as  I know.  • Where  there  was  building,  where  there  were  no  long  leases  and 
low  rents,  sometimes  all  the  timber,  sometimes  half  price,  and  sometimes  a little  more.. 

28.  Has  any  thing  been  done  as  to  draining  ? — There  was  a very  extensive  tract  done, 
1,000  acres,  which  affected  a good  many  tenants.  I superintended  all  that  work ; but  I do 
not  think  the  bog  is  paying  so  well  as  it  ought  to  do.  I have  drained  a good  deal  of  bog  on 
my  own  farm. 

29.  On  the  farm  generally,  has  any  plan  been  pursued  of'  paying  any  part  of  the 
expense  ? — No  general  system. 
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30.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ?— They  are  all 
from  year  to  year  that  have  fallen  in  lately.  There  wore  many  leases  given  previous 
to  1826. 

31.  What  difference  does  that  mode  of  tenure  make  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants, 
or  on  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — It  makes  none  at  all.  Some  tenants  in  fact  who 
have  leases  at  very  moderate  rents  indeed  are.  not  doing  any  more,  or  hardly  so  much  as 
those  who  are  yearly  tenants. 

32.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  upon  that  estate?— Very 
little.  A solitary  one  may  have  dropped  out  and  it  is  divided  among  others— -neither 
consolidating  nor  dividing. 

33.  Generally  throughout  the  district,  do  you  think  the  large  fanners  are  getting 
richer  ?— I think  they  are  all  very  well  to  do,  though  they  are  all  complaining.  There  are 
very  few  promise  a good  fortune  to  their  daughters  when  they  get  married ; sometimes  that 
causes  a good  deal  of  disturbance  hv  then1  giving  promissory  notes,  and  it  causes  litigation 
among  the  relatives. 

■ 34.  Do  you  think  the  class  of  labourers  are  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — Whenever 
there  has  been  work  going  on  at  Bessborougli,  the  twelve  or  fourteen  I employ  I know  to 
be  constantly  employed ; and  indeed  so  much  so,  that  about  a fortnight  ago  I was  talking 
with  my  labourers  when  settling  with  them,  and  they  said  they  would  not  change  with, 
many  of  the  small  farmers  if  they  got  constant  employment. 

35.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ? — Tenpence  a day  is  the  current  rate.  I pay  them  1.?. 
when  they  are  at  wet  jobs.  I paid  them  that,  and  they  preferred  that  to  going  out  to  look 
for  work  in  other  districts. 

36.  What  are  the  wet  jobs  you  have  been  about  ? — Embanking  against  the  Suir.  I have 
finished  as  far  as  my  holding  goes  about  a fortnight  ago.  I have  done  a little  every  year 
as  my  means  allowed  me,  and  now  1 have  done  quite. 

37.  Are  you  doing  that  at  your  own  expense,  or  does  his  lordship  allow  you  for  it  ?— His 
lordship  made  me  a very  handsome  allowance  of  a year’s  rent  when  I began  building  the 
embankment. 

38.  With  respect  to  the  eon-acre,  what  is  the  price  usually  paid  for  it? — It  is  very 
prevalent  in  our  quarter,  and  the  price  is  from  £10  to  £16  an  acre ; but  it  is  a most 
miserable  concern  both  for  letter  and  taker.  For  though  the  farmer  takes  very  high  rent 
he  attends  them  very  badly  with  the  manure,  whether  lime  or  any  thing  else,  and  it  is  very 
hard  for  the  fanners,  for  they  do  n5t  get  in  the  wheat  till  February,  owing  to  their  not 
being  able  to  got  out  the  potatoes,  from  not  paying  the  rent.  The  labourers  would  be  much 
better  if  they  would  buy  the  potatoes.  I planted  twelve  acres  and  I.  attempted  to  sell  them 
by  auction,  but  nobody  came  to  buy  them.  I have  one  field  of  twelve  acres  in  forty-eight 
quarters.  I let  that  at  £10,  hut  they  must  pay  30,v.  the  quarter,  that  is  £6  out  of  £8  in 
hand,  which  is  doing  a good  deal  for  the  country  if  they  can  bo  brought  to  it ; and  I hold 
another  pound  over  them,  if  they  get  them  out  in  time  to  let  me  get  in  my  wheat,  and  I 
have  no  trouble  with  them.  I get  in  my  wheat  on  tho  1st  of  November.  I have  never 
had  any  trouble  with  any  of  them ; this  is  the  third  year  I have  dealt  with  them  in  that 
way. 

39.  Do  you  still  thiulc  that  they  could  buy  cheaper  ? — No.  I do  not  think  they  could  buy 
cheaper  than  that.  When  I said  they  could  buy  cheaper,  I meant  when  they  were  paying 
£14  or  £16.  Some  of  them  last  year  had  forty  barrels  to  the  quarter,  for  which  they 
paid  at  the  rate  of  £10. 

40.  Do  they  pay  £2  10s.  or  £2  ? — Thoy  pay  30s.  at  tho  taking  the  land,  and  the  other 
pound  at  removing  them.  If  they  do  not  keep  tho  ground  very  clean,  and  keep  to  the 
removing  of  them,  I threaten  them  with  5s.  additional  on  the-  quarter. 

41.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I think  the 
public  roads  are  what  I should  consider  one  of  tire  greatest  evils  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  by  being  always  measured  on  the  tenant.  A man  thinks  it  a very  great  hardship  to 
pay  rent  for  the  road,  and  pay  for  repairing  it  before  going  upon  it.  And  another  evil 
arises  from  that,  when  a person  wishes  to  open  a road,  the  landlord'  does  not  oppose  him 
much,  being  sure  of  his  rent ; if  he  had  to  pay  for  it,  we  should  have  fewer  roads  made 
and  fewer  to  keep  in  repair. 

42.  Have  you  ever  thought,  whether  if  the  county  cess  was  borne  by  the  landlord  it 
would  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  tenant  ? — It  would  come  upon  the  tenant  ultimately  and 
be  no  advantage  to  the  tenant.  I do  not  think  it  would. 

[ The  witness  withdrew, ;] 

Mr.  Michael  Hewetson,  sworn  and  examined.  ‘ 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?—Fidd  own,  near  Pilltown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  under-agent  to  Lord  Bessborougli, 
and  also  under  the  Earl  of  Donouglimore  on  his  Kilkenny  property. 

. 3.  What  are  your  duties  as  under-agent  ?— I am  generally  employed  in  carrying  out  the 
views  of  the  head  agent,  and  in  valuing  land  and  settling  disputes. 

4.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — Two  guineas  for  part 
of  it.  There  is  a mountain  district  and  a lowland  part. 

5.  What  proportion  does  that  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I have  made  a comparison 
of  the  poor  law  valuation ; if  we  take  that  for  granted,  it  would  bo  eighteen  per  cent,  over 
the  rent  on  some  townlands. 
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6.  Have  those  townlands  been  lately  let  ?— No ; those  that  were  lately  let  are  under 
the  mark.  They  put  more  on  them  in  several  cases  than  they  stand  at  in  the  rental. 

7.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  poor  law  valuation ; is  it  a good  one  ?— It  is  incor- 
rect in  several  parts.  There  are  some  townlands  that  are  valued  at  a very  fail*  valua- 
tion, and  there  are  others  that  are  very  much  undervalued. 

8.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — There  is  a running 
half  gale  on  the  property.  The  May  rent  is  demanded  the  November  following. 

9.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  farmers  ?— 
We  never  take  a bill. 

10.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge 
on  that  estate.  I have  known  it  upon  others. 

11.  What  have  you  known  to  be  the  general  charge  for  interest  in  those  cases? I 

have  known  forty  per  cent,  paid  upon  their  obtaining  money  from  local  usurers,  and 
other  persons  8s.  in  the  pound. 

12.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaidting  tenants?— The 
usual  mode  would  be  to  give  the  tenant  sufficient  time  from  time  to  time,  and  then  if  he 
did  not  pay  when  lie  owed  three  or  four  years’  rent,  he  would  get  notice  to  quit ; hut 
always  be  left  his  house  aud  a portion  of  the  ground,  and  the  remainder  divided  among 
the  tenants  upon  the  townland.  No  new  tenant  is  ever  let  in. 

13.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  upon  the  property  in  consequence  of  that 
system  ? — There  was  one  on  the  Bcssborough  estate,  winch  occurred  by  the  transfer  of 
part  of  one  tenant’s  land  to  another.  The  injury  done  was  about  three  roods  of  potato- 
stalks  being  cut  when  green.  And  four  other  cases  in  different  parts  of  the  barony  of 
Iverk,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  of  an  agrarian  nature. 

14.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  gale? — Our 
tenants  all  have  a pass-book,  and  they  pay  up  to  a certain  gale  day  and  get  a receipt ; 
aud  those  that  pay  on  account  for  the  half-year  have  it  entered  in  the  book,  and  when 
they  pay  the  balance  they  get  a receipt  in  full. 

15.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  the  land  or  in  the  buildings  effected 
on  that  property? — There  is  half  the  slates  and  half  the  timber  allowed  to  any  tenant 
who  builds ; and  when  we  cut  down  timber  on  the  estate  they  get  the  timber  for 
the  whole. 

16.  Has  there  been  any  system  of  assisting  the  .tenants  introduced  in  reference  to 
draining,  or  other  improvement  of  the  land  ? — That  is  now  coming  into  general  prac- 
tice, but  there  is  no  decision  come  to  at  present.  The  only  assistance  they  get  is  from 
the  farming  society.  There  are  a few  premiums  offered  for  the  best  draining. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year? — It  is  about  an  even 
thing  upon  the  property.  We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  leases.  When  the  lands 
come  in,  the  immediate  tenant  has  what  he  then  holds  in  his  occupation.  If  any  cottiers 
are  on  the  farm  when  it  falls  out,  there  is  a quarter  of  ground  put  to  each  cottage, 
and  he  generally  has  that  cottage  and  quarter  of  ground  at  from  1.?.  to  2s.  6<2. 
a year — several  of  them  for  6d.  He  has  his  land  then  to  make  use  of  in  the  best 
manner  he  can. 

18.  Do  they  become  then  direct  tenants  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes ; I have  known  that  the 
case  for  the  last  seventeen  years. 

T9.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  people;  have  they  got  richer?— It  iB  a decided 
advantage ; but  they  are  obliged  to  keep  the  houses  neat.  Before,  they  had  to  meet 
the  rent  without  the  running  half  gale ; since  that  they  get  the  same  indulgence  as  the 
other  tenants. 

20.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — I think, 
by  way  of  improvement,  that  the  landlord  ought,  in  a measure  not  detrimental  to  his 
own  interest,  to  be  a party  to  draining  especially,  and  building  houses;  to  pay  a por- 
tion of  it  under  certain  circumstances  to  be  agreed  upon.  That  would  be  a great  addi- 
tion to  the  improvements  in  this  country. 

21.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  that  landlords  would  do  that  generally 
would  tend  to  considerable  improvement  in  the  country? — Not  a question  about  it. 
They  would  see  that  the  landlord  had  an  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  I think  the 
landlord  and  tenantry  could  go  on  well,  and  agree  between  themselves. 

22.  At  what  season  is  the  comity  cess  collected? — February  and  June  I collect  it. 

23.  What  public  notification  is  given  of  the  sum  to  be  levied  off  any  townland  ? — 
The  applotment  has  been  always  made  by  themselves,  I believe  for  twenty  years.  I 
am  constable  for  the  barony.  * It  is  marked  on  the  warrant  the  sum  to  be  levied  off 
the  barony.  I send  a printed  notice,  according  to  the  form  in  law,  to  the  principal 
inhabitant  upon  each  townland.  He  applots  it  among  his  neighbours  (I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that) ; and  when  I have  given  them  sufficient  time  (I  do  not  ask  for  it  till 
the  time)  I am  obliged  to  have  it.  In  Kilkenny  they  meet  together  aud  pay  it  cheerfully, 
tor  the  people  in  Iverk  are  an  excellent  set  of  men. 

24.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  times  of  collecting  the  summer  cess  (June  and  July) 
are  particularly  inconvenient? — I am  often  obliged  to  pay  £50,  £60,  or  £100  out  of  my 
pocket  beforehand.  I have  never  put  a man  in  Iverk  to  Is.  expense. 

25.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  collection  in  Iverk?— £1,189  last  summer,  and  that  is 
levied  on  28,000  acres. 

[27 ie  uritwsi  withdrew.]  I 


7 th  October,  1844. 
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Mr.  M.  Hewetson, 
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416  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 
. ' Daniel  Hayden,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— In  Carrick-on-Suir. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment '?— -I  am  a solicitor. 

3.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  district  round  this  town  ? — Yes,  I may  say  I am 

pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  district.  My  avocation  brings  me  very  much  into  collision 
with  the  people.  I practice  at  the  quarter  sessions  courts,  and  1 am  local  law  agent  to  the 
Marquess  of  Ormonde,  and  to  several  other  parties,  and  in  that  way  I know  the  district 
very  familiarly.  . . . 

4.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?— 
In  the  department  of  draining  1 think  it  would  admit  of  the  investment  of  capital  to  a very 
great  extent. 

5.  Is  there  any  particular  drainage  you  allude  to  ?— No,  the  drainage  of  the  land  gene- 
rally. There  is  a good  deal  of  land  in  this  part  of'  the  county  in  which  property  might  be 
very  well  invested  indeed,  and  remuneration  looked  to  for  the  investment. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district ; by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ?— It  is 
generally  by  private  contract.  We  have  one  instance,  and  a very  important  one,  on  the 
property  of  Lord  Ormonde,  where  it  is  not  by  private  contract.  The  rents  paid  there  are 
all  fixed  under  a valuation.  About  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  Lord  Ormonde  had  all 
his  property  valued  by  Mr.  Stephen  Wright,  a very  respectable  agriculturist  residing  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  lie  went  over  the  land,  and  Lord  Ormonde  directed  that  the  tenants 
should  hold  at  that  valuation.  Two  years  ago  he  took  off  twenty  per  cent.,  and  last 
year  he  took  off  ten  per  cent. ; and  I understand  that  a like  mode  of  measuring  the  rent 
has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Power  of  Gurteen.  He  had  his  property  valued  two  years  ago 
by  two  parties  whom  he  sent  out  to  value  it ; and  though  connected  with  himself,  the 
tenants  have  been  paying  according  to  that  valuation  since.  I have  heard  it  to  be  so,  but 
I cannot  state  it  to  be  the  fact.  The  rent  is,  generally  speaking,  an  acreable  rent.  There 
may  be  some  cases  where  the  parties  have  a district  of  mountain  connected  with  the  tillage 
land  where  a bulk  rent  is  paid. 

7.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — If  we  divide  the  land  into  three 
qualities,  good  land,  middling  land,  and  indifferent  land,  taking  the  one  with  the  other,  you 
may  say  that  the  average  is  about  30s.  The  first  and  second  classes  are  very  fan-  land.  I 
ought  to  state  that  I am  also  a receiver  under  the  courts  myself,  so  that  I am  in  that  way 
acquainted  with  the  letting  value  of  laud. 

8.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  generally  demanded  ? — The  rent  is  gene- 
rally demanded  one  half-year  within  the  other.  Lord  Ormonde  is  most  indulgent  in  that 
way. 

9.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  for  the  payment  of  his 
rent? — The  tenants  resort  to  the  banks.  I am  afraid  that  they  resort  there  very  often;  at 
least  some  parties  derive  benefit  from  those  loans  which  they  receive  from  the  banks,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  majority  do.  I think,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  accommodation  which  the 
parties  have  received  has  not  very  much  benefited  them. 

10.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — The 
usual  mode  heretofore  was  by  distress ; and  in  some  instances  latterly,  where  there  has  been 
a measure  of  rent  between  the  parties,  they  have  brought  an  ejectment  upon  the  year’s 
rent  in  arrear,  and  that  has  the  effect  of  bringing  tho  parties  to  an  understanding.  I know 
that  notice  to  quit  has  been  served  upon  parties  in  order  to  make  them  more  punctual,  but 
the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  to  recover  rent  is  by  civil  bill  process,  or  by  distraining  when 
the  holdings  are  small.  They  cannot  go  beyond  £20  in  the  civil  bill  court.  We  have  not 
a great  many  instances  of  parties  being  sued  for  rent  in  our  courts  ; compared  to  civil  con- 
tract debts,  we  have  not  a great  many  cases.  The  tenantry  in  this  part  of  the  country  pay 
very  punctually.  We  have  the  good*  fortune  here  of  having  some  of  the  best  landlords  m 
Ireland.  In  this  locality  we  have  my  Lord  Ormonde,  Sir  John  Power,  Mr.  Ponsonby  Barker, 
and  Sir  Richard  Cox. 

11.  What  in  general  is  the  expense  of  distraining  on  a tenant? — There  is  the  keeper’s 
fee,  that  is  the  principal  thing ; there  is  the  notice  of  distress,  and  they  are  charged  some- 
thing for  that. 

12.  What  is  that  notice? — You  cannot  charge  more  for  the  notice  of  distress  to  a tenant 
than  Is.  or  something  of  that  kind,  or  2s.  Very  likely  the  landlord  does  not  charge  any 
thing  for  the  notice. 

13.  What  are  the  fees  of  the  keepers? — They  have  2s.  6 d.  a day;  that  is  the  usual 
thing  they  are  allowed. 

14.  Does  the  distress  frequently  proceed  to  a sale  ? — No,  I would  say  not ; not  of  late 
years.  I myself  have  had  occasion  to  make  several  distresses  on  the  property  of  a gentle- 
man who  very  recently  came  into  the  property.  We  were  obliged  to  distrain  there  in  order 
to  make  them  come  into  terms.  There  were  thirty  or  forty,  and  we  did  not  sell  the  distress 
upon  any  one  of  them.  They  passed  their  bills  and  settled  in  that  way.  In  late  times  i 
very  seldom  comes  to  a sale. 

15.  Is  there  any  system  of  processing  for  rent  ? — It  is  not  a common  system  to  process 
for  rent.  There  are  some  instances  of  it,  where  it  is  under  £20,  for  use  and  occupation. 

1C.  In  those  cases  do  they  proceed  generally  against  the  person  or  the  goods '.  1 

proceed  against  the  goods  sometimes,  and  sometimes  against  the  person,  according  as  i 
person  is  circumstanced.  With  regard  to  distress,  there  is  a difficulty  about  distr  • 
There  are  certain  formalities  to  be  observed,  which  if  they  do  not  observe,  under  the  rec 
act,  the  party  will  avail  himself  of,  and  defeat  the  landlord  on  appeal. 
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17.  What  are  those  formalities? — You  must  serve  a notice  of  distress  at  the  time  you  7 ,k  October,  1844. 

make  the  distress,  and  that  must  contain  the  particulars  for  which  the  distress  is  made.  .’ 

You  have  to  look  after  the  property  for  fourteen  days,  which  is  sometimes  exceedingly  8©  8. 

disagreeable  and  embarrassing ; and  if  you  do  not  comply  with  the  act  in  all  those  parti-  Daniel  Hfl>'dcni  esi- 
culars,  the  party  replevins  at  very  small  cost— where  it  ‘is  under  £50,  for  not  more  than 

6s.  or  Ss.  Formerly  there  was  no  such  replevin  allowed  to  tenants  under  £50,  and  you  are 
kept  out  of  your  rent  and  property  distrained  upon  sometimes  for  three  months,  aud  then 
you  are  brought  before  the  assistant  barrister,  and  if  there  is  any  informalitv  in  the  notice 
you  are  upset;  and  for  that  reason  the  parities  would  rather  process  the  tenant,  and  having 
got  a decree,  execute  it  in  the  usual  way. 

18.  Which  course  of  proceeding  is  the  most  advantageous  to  the  tenant  ? — I should  say  the 
process.  For  when  you  distrain  a man  you  do  him  a certain  injury,  because  his  embarrass- 
ments become  public — you  proclaim  his  weak  and  bad  position  in  society ; and  if  the  man 
owes  small  debts  about  the  country  the  parties  rush  hi  upon  him,  and  it  is  very  often  his 
ruin  when  you  distrain  him.  If  you  process  a man  and  come  aud  take  away  Ins  goods,  it 
is  not  quite  so  bad,  because  you  come  and  take  away  Ms  goods  and  sell  them  in  a few  days 
afterwards,  aud  it  is  not  quite  so  bad.  Sending  a parcel  of  bailiffs  into  a man’s  house  makes 
more  noise  in  the  neighbourhood. 

19.  You  have  referred  to  the  notice  that  must  be  given  of  the  distress ; is  it  at  all  necessary 

that  the  bailiff  should  have  any  authority  hi  writing  to  distrain  from  the  agent  or  landlord  ? 

The  known  bailiff  may  distrain,  but  if  you  send  a stranger  to  distrain  the  tenant  it  is  desirable 
that  he  should  be  duly  qualified  by  a written  authority,  because  the  tenant  is  not  supposed 
to  know  a strange  bailiff 

20.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ?— I think  they 
are  on  account.  I think  latterly  parties  are  giving  them  as  much  as  possible  up  to  a 
particular  day ; but  taking  them  generally  they  are  on  account,  but  less  in  this  district  of 
country  than  any  other,  owing  to  the  class  of  landlords  which  the  tenants  have  to  deal  with. 

21.  When  a man  pays  up  a gale  of  rent,  does  he  get  a receipt  up  to  that  time? — Yes. 

If  you  pay  up  the  rent  measured  upon  you,  you  have  a right  to  call  for  a receipt  in  full ; 
and  if  the  party  pays  what  the  agent  does  not  consider  to  be  a fan-  proportion,  he  gives  a 
receipt  on  account,  and  the  arrear  is  booked  against  linn.  It  is  a very  bad  system,  and 
operates  against  both  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  by  lease,  or  generally  from  year  to  year,  in  the  district? They 

hold,  very  many  of  them,  from  year  to  year ; one-third  hold  by  lease. 

23.  Does  the  custom  prevail  in  the  district  of  holding  by  accepted  proposal  ? — Yes,  I 
know  it  is  so  upon  one  estate. 

24.  Have  any  legal  proceedings  arisen  in  consequence  of  that  mode  of  holding  ? — I am 
aware  of  one  case  myself  in  regard  to  a proposal,  and  the  necessity  of  having  it  stamped. 

The  question  was  raised  before  the  barrister,  aud  the  party  was  not  able  to  succeed  hi 
consequence.  There  has  been  some  alteration  in  the  law  upon  that  subject.  Agreements 
now  require  only  a very  small  stamp,  2s.  Oil.,  and  that  removes  those  difficulties  to  a very 
great  extent. 

25.  What  class  of  tenants  do  you  consider  in  the  most  comfortable  circumstances — those 
holding  under  proprietors,  those  holding  under  middlemen,  or  those  holding  under  the 
courts  ? — I should  say  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  those  holding  under  the  proprietors 
are  most  comfortable. 

26.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  holding  under  the  courts  ? — The  condition  of  the 
parties  holding  under  the  courts  in  this  locality  has  been  very  much  altered  for  the  better. 

In  two  instances  I was  the  party  to  make  an  application  to  have  their  rents  reduced.  Up 
to  that  time  they  were,  upon  one  townland,  as  wretched  a people  as  I ever  saw  in  my  life ; 
they  were  paying  an  over-rent,  and  there  was  no  regular  letting  at  all.  The  estate  was 
under  the  courts,  and  a receiver  was  appointed,  but  there  was  no  regular  letting  at  all,  aud 
the  parties  were  paying  an  uncertain  rent.  They  had  no  very  great  interest  in  the  land, 
and  the  consequence  was,  there  was  a whole  heap  of  arrears.  But  generally  speaking  the 
condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  courts  is  rather  favourable,  inasmuch  as  they  always 
have  it  in  their  power  to  appeal  to  the  court,  under  which  the  property  is  placed,  for  a 
reduction ; and  the  court  is  generally,  more  particularly  where  the  agent  favours  the 
application,  inclined  to  reduce  the  rent  to  a fair  amount. 

27.  Does  the  con-acre  system  or  quarter  ground  prevail  much  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it 
does,  very  much.  A poor  man  is  only  enabled  through  that  to  provide  himself  with  potatoes. 

2S.  How  is  the  payment  for  it  recovered  or  enforced  ? — The  payment  is  recovered  in 
this  sort  of  way — the  poor  man  is  generally  obliged  to  pay  in  advance  to  the  farmer. 

29.  Is  that  the  general  practice  ? — Yes,  it  has  become  so  latterly.  It  was  not  so  till  a 
few  years  ago ; now  it  is  too  common. 

30.  What  do  you  consider  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  change  ? — In  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  it  has  crept  in,  but  from  what  cause  I do  not  exactly  know.  One  of  the 
causes  I am  satisfied  was  that  the  poor  people  find  it  difficult  to  get  land  of  a good  quality 
to  set  their  potatoes  in,  which  was  an  object  of  great  importance  to  them,  and  upon  which 
their  comfort  for  the  entire  year  depended.  Then  great  anxiety  was  to  get  themselves  well 
placed  as  to  potato  land,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  offers  of  money  were  made  in  order  to. 
get  into  good  land,  and  out  of  that  it  arose;  but  what  gave  rise  to  the  practice  so  much, 
here  is,  that  the  assistant  banister  for  the  county  of  Kilkenny  decided  that  the  farmer  had. 
no  hen  upon  the  potatoes  growing  upon  the  land — that  he  would  deal  with  it  as  a contract 
between  any  other  two  parties,  and  leave  him  to  his  common  law  right  to  recover  it  in  the? 
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1 844.  best  way  lie  could,  and  not  let  him  prevent  the  poor  man  taking  away  his  potatoes ; that  was 
the  reason  assigned  by  some  parties.  Mr.  Sergeant  Ilowley  decided  in  Garrick  that  that  was 
■ not  the  law ; the  matter  came  under  consideration,  and  he  said  it  was  not  the  law,  that  the 

-n>  common  law  of  the  land  gave  to  the  farmer  a lien  over  the  potatoes.  I believe  Mr.  Sergeant 

Howley  was  right,  because  the  custom  of  the  country  hitherto  had  been  to  give  the  farmer 
a lien,  and  the  farmer  always  exercised  the  right,  and  it  was  upon  that  custom  that  Mr. 
Sergeant  Howley  decided ; but  from  one  or  all  of  these  causes  put  together  the  system  has 
arisen  of  exacting  from  the  poor  man  the  sunount  of  the  con-acre  in  the  first  instance. 

31.  Has  any  difference  arisen  in  this  country  between  the  taker  of  the  con-acre  and  the 
farmer  letting  the  con-acre  as  to  the  land  being  properly  manured  or  not  ? — Yes,  there 
have  been  some  cases  of  that  kind  where  parties  processed  the  farmer  for  loss  and  damage, 
arising  from  the  want  of  the  farmer  keeping  his  contract  with  the  con-acre  taker ; and  I 
believe  mvself,  from  what  I know  of  the  country,  that  the  poor  people  are  very  badly  off 
from  the  want  of  getting  land  in  a proper  condition  for  the  setting  of  their  potatoes,  and 
that  a great  deal  of  distress  in  the  country  arises  from  that. 

32.  What  appears  to  be  the  remedy  of  the  poor  man  in  that  case?— He  is  without  a 
remedy  at  the  present  moment,  but  I should  say  that  the  principle  of  valuation  applied  to 
him  would  relieve  him  entirely  from  his  present  embarrassed  position. 

33.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the  large 
farmers  are  becoming  richer? — I consider  that  the  large  farmer  is  veiy  much  improved, 
and  that  the  land  in  the  hands  of  the  large  fanners  is  much  improved,  and  his  condition  is 
improved;  but  I question  if  he  is  a richer  man  at  the  present  moment.  There  has  beeu  such 
a fluctuation  in  the  markets  of  late  years,  that  there  is  no  accounting  with  any  certainty  as  to 
what  the  farmer  is  to  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  though  he  has  improved  in  his  mode 
of  dealing  witli  the  land  and  his  general  mode  of  management,  it  is  a matter  of  great  doubt 
whether  he  is  richer. 

34.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  farmer  is  getting  richer  ? — The  same  may  he  said  of 
the  small  farmers ; they  are  both  an  improving  class.  The  small  farmer  may  have  an  advan- 
tage in  this  one  particular,  which  the  large  farmer  has  not— that  where  he  has  a family  grown 
up,  he  is  able  to  work  his  own  farm ; and  many  men  holding  from  seven  to  twelve  acres 
you  find  them  very  comfortable,  and  for  this  reason,  that  they  can  through  their  families 
work  their  own  farm,  and  there  is  no  drawing  at  all  upon  them  for  labour,  and  the  produce 
of  the  farm  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  not  distributed  as  in  the  case  of  large  farmers  among 
their  labourers.  A small  farmer  has  more  money  left  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  the  large 
one  in  proportion  to  his  farm. 

35.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners? — Yes,  I have  one  sugges- 
tion to  offer,  which  I will  take  the  liberty  of  mentioning  to  you.  What  always  struck  my 
mind  as  the  most  eligible  means  of  bringing  about  a good  understanding  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  tins  country,  and  securing  to  the  landlord  the  full  and  equitable  value  of 
his  land,  would  be  a measured  rent — to  have  the  farmer’s  rent  measured  according  to  a 
valuation ; and  it  so  happened  that  about  two  years  ago  when  this  matter  was  discussed 
very  warmly  in  the  country  upon  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford’s  principle,  that  upon  the  19th  of 
December,  1S42, 1 ventured  to  give  my  opinions  to  the  public  as  to  the  best  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question,  and  if  it  would  not  he  giving  the  commissioners  too  much  trouble  I 
would  take  the  liberty  of  reading  it.  I was  impressed  with  many  others  at  the  time  with 
the  notion  that  a legislative  enactment  was  about  to  pass  to  remedy  the  state  of  things 
complained  of  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland.  After  some  introductory  observations 
I proceed  to  say,  speaking  of  the  farmers — “ The  next  Parliamentary  session  will  not  pass  over 
without  a legislative  enactmeut  protective  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  belong  to  them 
as  occupiers  and  tillers  of  the  soil.  From  the  various  and  important  interests  winch  such  a 
measure  must  involve,  you  will  he  told  by  some  of  its  impracticability,  whereas  all  will  agree 
in  saying  that  something  must  be  done  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people.  Yet  to  my  mind 
such  a measure  appears  perfectly  feasible ; and  though  I have  not  the  honour  of  forming  a 
part  of  the  legislative  body  I shall  venture  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  what  the  leading 
provisions  of  such  a measure  should  contain,  and  shall  proceed  to  state  them  as  briefly  as 
possible : — Firstly,  A power  to  the  landlords  as  a class,  and  tenants  as  a body,  resident  in 
the  several  baronies  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  each  to  elect  and  nominate  a valuator 
for  such  barony ; that  upon  having  chosen  a valuator  according  to  this  power,  both  such 
valuators  should  be  then  sworn  to  make  conjointly  a true  and  perfect  valuation  of  the 
several  tenements  and  holdings  within  their  respective  baronies,  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant — or  in  other  words,  to  state  upon  their  oaths  what  amount  of  rent  the  latter  should 
pay  to  the  former.  Secondly,  A power  to  the  government  to  nominate  to  each  county  a 
county  valuator,  to  whom  all  differences  which  might  arise  between  the  baronial  valuators 
as  to  the  value  of  any  holding  or  property  within  their  respective  baronies  should  be  finally 
referred.  Thirdly,  That  the  valuation  so  made,  and  the  rent  so  settled  on,  should  be  recog- 
nised by  the  landlord  and  tenant  for  the  space  of  seven  or  ten  years  ensuing,  when  either  the 
landlord  or  tenant  might  demand  a new  valuation  to  he  made  upon  the  same  principles  and  by 
parties  in  a similar  manner  elected  and  agreed  upon  as  in  the  first  instance,  and  so  at  the  expi- 
■rai-ion  of  every  seven  or  ten  years  from  the  date  of  each  valuation.  Fourtlily,  That  the  teuan- 1 
or  occupier  of  the  soil,  so  long  as  lie  paid  such  rent  and  taxes  so  settled  upon  him  by  tne 
valuators,  should  hold  and  enjoy  his  farm  without  any  fear  or  apprehension  of  being  dispos- 
sessed ; but  that  failing  to  pay  such  rent  and  taxes  at  any  of  the  periods  stipulated  upon, 
or  six  months  after  the  same,  or  when  twelve  months’  rent  is  due,  that  the  landlord  shou 
‘he  put,  by  the  most  summary  process  possible,  into  the  actual  re-possession  of  his  property. 
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Fifthly,  The  tenant  not  to  sublet  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord.”  I have  an  impres- 
sion upon  my  mind  that  if  that  plan  was  carried  out  it  would  he  productive  of  much  good 
both  to  the  landlord  and  to  the  tenant ; and  I am  satisfied  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  if 
that  plan,  or  something  of  the  same  nature,  was  carried  into  effect  you  would  have  the 
productive  power  of  the  land  in  the  country  increased  fifty-fold  in  value.  My  plan  does 
not  shut  out  the  landlord  from  the  benefit  of  those  improvements,  because  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  he  has  a right  to  claim  a new  valuation,  and  that  would  leave  the  valuators  to  say- 
how  much  he  ought  to  get.  It  would  ensure  also  an  improved  state  of  tilings  in  the  country, 
and  an  alteration  for  the  better  in  the  three  classes  in  this  country  beyond  what  can  be  calcu- 
lated. The  government  valuator  would  he  an  independent  party.  Tliere  could  be  no  mistake 
as  to  my  plan.  I make  the  government  a party  to  it.  They  have  an  interest  in  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  of  it,  and  I give  them  a voice  in  it — I give 
them  the  nomination  of  the  valuator.  I know  the  landlords  will  approach  the  question  with 
very  great  diffidence  and  reluctance,  and  if  I was  a proprietor  I should  not  be  disposed 
hastily  to  abandon  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  law  gave  me : but  I am  satisfied  that  if 
I did  abandon  them  I should  be  abandoning  them  for  the  benefit  of  myself  and  my  family. 
I say  that  the  government  valuator  would  protect  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  If 
the  baronial  valuators  differed  the  government  valuator  would  be,  in  almost  every  case, 
called  in,  and  between  the  three  there  would  be  a fair  value  put  upon  the  land.  I should 
say  that  the  government  valuators  should  have  an  office  in  each  county  in  which  perma- 
nent improvements  of  a certain  class  might  be  registered  by  the  tenants  in  each 
county,  and  if  there  was  a difference  afterwards  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant, 
that  the  tenant  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  improvements  if  he  was  turned  out  not 
being  able  to  pay  his  rent ; and  any  future  valuator  would  take  this  matter  into  consi- 
deration. That  principle  is  very  much  carried  out  under  the  courts  of  equity.  I feel  confi- 
dent that  a Parliamentary  measure  formed  upon  the  above  leading  provisions,  and  practically 
carried  out,  would  place  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  country  upon  a basis  which 
nothing  could  disturb  or  subvert,  and  which  -would  ultimately  prove  as  salutary  in  its 
operation  to  the  landlords  as  it  would  be  beneficial  and  protective  to  the  tenant.  But  I 
may  be  told  that  such  a measure  would  be  a most  unwarrantable  innovation  on  the  land- 
lords’ rights,  destructive  in  its  very  nature  to  many  of  those  rights,  and  therefore  that  it 
should  not  be  for  one  instant  tolerated.  I grant  at  once  that  several  of  the  now  unwar- 
rantable rights  which  the  landlord  controls  would  be  taken  out  of  his  hands  bv  such  a 
measure,  and  most  properly  so  taken  but  I contend  that  such  a measure  would  preserve 
to  the  landlord  all  his  equitable  and  equitably  legal  rights,  -while  it  would  ensure  to  the 
tenant  his  also.  More  than  the  former  the  landlord  should  not  possess ; the  Irish  tenant 
merely  seeks  the  latter.  And  here  let  mo  observe  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  very  novel 
in  the  nature  of  the  provisions  as  suggested  by  me — nothing  unprecedented  or  destructive 
in  their  consequences,  for  we  have  had  them  in  the  greater  part  for  many  years  past  under 
the  direction  of  our  court  of  equity,  the  courts  of  chancery  and  exchequer,  in  full,  most 
beneficial,  and  salutary  operation  in  this  country.  Tin's  I deem  to  be  at  once  a most 
important  as  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  in  support  of  the  principles  of  a measure  such 
as  I have  suggested,  and  a fact  which  I would  oppose  successfully  and  triumphantly  to  all 
the  sophistiy  and  declamation  of  its  opponents.  I would  also  suggest  the  establishment 
of  agricultural  schools  and  model  farms  combined  in  each  county,  or  one.  in  each  barony  ; 
and  that  could  be  done  by  purchasing  200  acres  in  some  central  part  of  each  county  in 
Ireland.  And  this  would  be  within  the  reach  of  every  class  of  fanners  in  the  country. 
They  could  send  their  sons  there,  and  they  would  return  home  with  a full  knowledge  of  all 
the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced.  The  model  farm  would  repay  the  expense : 
it  must  necessarily  pay  for  itself. 

36.  How  would  it  do  so  ? — You  would  have  the  farm  cultivated  by  a body  of  labourers 
coming  there  for  education.  Suppose  you  had  not,  you  would  have  a first  rate  agricul- 
turist farming  the  200  acres ; and  he  must  be  a very  bad  agriculturist  indeed  if  he  does  not 
make  a fair  rent  out  of  200  acres.  And  then  they  would  have  a right  to  demand  from  the 
sons  of  farmers  holding  over  twenty  acres  a certain  sum  or  fee  for  the  education  imparted 
to  them,  and  that  would  amount  to  a handsome  sum  in  the  year.  It  is  unfair  to  charge 
the  Irish  farmer  with  not  adopting  green  crops  or  turnips;  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  it, 
for  he  does  not  know  how  to  go  about  it.  If  he  goes  about  it  imperfectly  he  is  sure  to  be 
ruined  by  it.  The  failure  of  a crop  is  fatal  to  him,  he  can  never  raise  his  head  afterwards. 
I say  that  the  land  of  the  country  might  be  increased  fifty-fold  in  value  by  the  new  system 
of  agriculture ; but  the  people  cannot  acquire  the  knowledge  of  it  by  instinct. 

[The  witness  ivithdrew.'] 

William  Osborne  Briscoe,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Garnarea,  near  Pilltown,  two  miles  from  this,  in  the  county 
of  Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — A physician.  I also  hold  about  sixty  Irish 
acres  of  land. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  Kilkenny  side  of  this 
mfion  principally. 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  to  be  improving  or  otherwise  ?— Yes,  it  is 
improving  very  slowly. 

5.  In  what  particulars  do  you  consider  it  improving  ?— Principally  in  drainage ; but  we 
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have  no  improvement  scarcely  in  house-feeding,  or  green  crops  very  little,  indeed.  The 
little  that  is  grown  is  by  dint  of  giving  premiums. 

6.  What  should  you  say  was  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  usual  mode  of 
culture  ?— I should  imagine  that  the  farms  do  not  average  more  than  twenty-five  acres  in 
the  district.  There  are  one  or  two  which  go  to  100.  I do  not  know  more  than  two  or  three 
that  exceed  100.  The  tillage,  as  to  rotation  of  crops,  is  very  very  inferior  to  almost  any 
part  of  Ireland. 

7.  What  is  the  general  rotation  of  crops  adopted? — The  general  course  of  cropping  is 
breaking  up  with  oats ; after  that  a crop  of  potatoes,  a crop  of  wheat,  and  then  a crop  of 
oats.  Generally  the  oats  follow  the  wheat,  which  we  consider  very  indifferent  farming. 
We  have  very  little  feeding  of  cattle  ; we  scarcely  know  what  grazing  is  to  fatten  cattle, 
except  gentlemen  who  have  park  fields.  Lower  down,  a little  out  of  the  union,  between 
this  and  Waterford,  the  system  of  farming  is  very  good,  though  not  under  a very  good 
rotation ; hut  there  is  more  made  of  the  land  there  than  in  any  part  of  Ireland  I know. 

8.  What  is  the  rotation  adopted  there  ? — There  is  generally  a break  up  of  land  that  lias 
been  very  highly  manured  before,  with  potatoes,  and  wheat,  and  oats,  and  going  on  for 
two  turns,  and  then  laid  down  again ; hut  they  use  such  an  immense  quantity  of  the  town 
manure,  that  the  crops  they  get  from  it  are  extraordinary,— so  that  though  it  is  not  a good 
rotation,  there  is  an  immense  quantity  raised  from  the  land. 

9.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government 
valuations  ?— The  poor  law  valuation  appears  to  be  very  very  badly  understood  ; the  last 
valuation,  the  government  valuation,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  seems  a very  fair  one.  It 
is  not  published  yet ; hut  I have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  person  who  valued.  I 
put  different  questions  to  him,  and  he  asked  me  what  I would  value  such  a townland  at, 
and  I went  very  near  his  valuation ; it  is  something  below  the  letting  average. 

10.  How  much  ?— I should  say,  on  the  generality  of  the  land,  from  3s.  to  4s.  upon  land 
valued  at  40s. 

11.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  in  the  district? — There  are  not  many' middlemen.  I do  not  know  what 
you  call  a middleman,  for  there  is  not  a proprietor  in  Ireland  scarcely  that  is  not  a 
middleman ; for  scarcely  a proprietor  but  pays  rent. 

12.  Are  there  many  middlemen  holding  a terminable  lease,  and  letting  again  to  sub- 
tenants ?— No,  not  many  in  that  part  I speak  of.  I do  not  think  there  is  much  remunera- 
tion generally  given  to  tenants  for  improvements.  In  the  way  of  building,  not  more  than 
timber.  There  is  not  much  allowance  for  drainage,  or  as  much  as  ought  to  he. 

13.  What  is  the  allowance  made  to  them  for  draining  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is 
any  proportion  allowed  here.  The  tenants  would  ho  very  well  satisfied  to  pay  a per 
centage,  and  a very  handsome  per  centage,  on  money  advanced  for  drainage. 

14.  Have  you  tried  any  drainage,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  say  what  per  centage  should  be 
paid? — I have  drained  myself,  and  I am  landlord  to  about  £100  a year.  I have  drained 
myself,  and  the  tenant  has  repaid  me  in  the  second  year.  I advanced  the  money  to  chain, 
and  in  two  years  I was  repaid  out  of  the  second  crop  ; that  was  in  the  third  year,  and  they 
are  always  willing  and  able  to  do  that  well. 

15.  About  what  was  the  annual  value  of  the  ground  you  so  drained? — For  the  rest  of 
the  farm  I am  paid  36s.  an  acre.  This  piece  of  ground  I was  offered  hack  by  the  tenant 
at  12s.  6cZ. ; he  asked  me  to  take  it  off  his  hands.  I advanced  the  money  for  draining ; it 
was  drained  under  my  own  directions,  and  it  was  repaid,  so  that  the  farmer  said  he  had 
made  the  money. 

16.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  the  farmer  as  to  what  he  conceives  to  he  the 
value  of  it,  or  what  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  value  of  it  now  ? — I valued  it  at  the  same  as 
the  rest  of  the  land,  with  this  advantage,  that  it  is  not  so  much  exhausted. 

17.  What  was  the  expense  of  the  draining? — It  was  drained  under  the  Elldngton 
system  by  side  drains — the  old  system.  I could  not  say  what  the  cost  was.  The  tenants 
found  a good  deal  of  the  labour  themselves ; the  outlay  to  me  was  about  £2  15s.  an  acre. 
The  tenant  has  always  been  satisfied,  and  gave  a good  deal  of  assistance  himself. 

18.  Does  the  tenant  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes. 

19.  Suppose  he  had  not  repaid  you,  and  you  had  extended  it  more  largely,  do  you 
conceive  from  your  knowledge  of  the  times  he  could  afford  to  pay  you  ten  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes;  twenty  per  cent. 

20.  And  would  have  received  great  benefit  to  himself  after  that  ? — Yes.  I was  for  some 
years  judge  to  a farming  society,  of  which  Lord  Bessborough  is  the  head,  and  there  was 
one  man  who  had  drained  fifteen  or  sixteen  acres  in  succession ; he  takes  an  acre  of  land, 
and  perfectly  drains  it  for  the  farmer — tills  it  and  takes  two  crops  off  it,  and  then  returns 
it  to  the  farmer ; and  undoubtedly  that  is  the  best  land  the  farmer  has  upon  the  farm. 

21.  What  two  crops  docs  he  generally  take? — Potatoes,  first  of  all,  without  lime;  and 
secondly,  potatoes  with  lime. 

22.  Are  many  of  the  farmers  content  to  give  him  up  the  use  of  the  land  for  two  years, 

getting  it  back  drained  ? — Yes.  , 

23.  Does  the  fanner  pay  him  anything  for  the  expense  of  draining? — No;  he  looks 

solely  to  the  crops.  , 

24.  Has  that  been  carried  to  any  considerable  extent? — No ; it  is  only  among  a jew 
poor  men  up  in  the  mountains.  It  is  a source  of  employment  they  have  sought  out ; they 
are  poor  labourers.  I could  show  a great  number  very  very  comfortable,  who  have  no 
capital  to  expend,  but  have  labour — so  much  so,  I always  gave  a premium  to  them. 
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25.  What  sort  of  certainty  was  there  that  these  men  could  execute  the  draining  in  a 
satisfactory  way? — First,  it  was  badly  done,  but  the  judges  of  the  farming  society  going 
round,  put  these,  men  in  the  way  of  doing  it  properly.  The  poor  creatures  were  only  too 
glad  to  get  it.  There  is  an  immensity  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  might  be  located  on  it,  who  would  be  delighted  to  till  and  drain  that  land  in  the 
same  way ; it  belongs  to  a great  many  different  proprietors.  I consider  the  fanners  must 
begin  to  want  capital,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  there  are  many  who  have  capital  who  do 
not  like  to  invest  it  in  land. 

26.  Is  there  any  particular  circumstance  that  creates  that  disinclination  ?— I do  not  know 
that  there  is,  more  than  the  slovenly  way  in  which  fanners  generally  in  Ireland  get  through 
their  work.  I am  sure  if  some  large  landed  proprietor  were  to  take  up  here  and  there  a 
farm,  binding  the  tenant  to  act  under  his  directions,  and  put  the  farm  into  the  state  that  it 
ought  to  be,  letting  the  farmer  work  it  himself ; taking  a small  cottier  farm,  where  one 
horse  was  employed,  or  two  horses,  and  if  that  was  well  earned  on  for  some  tune,  under 
the  direction  of  an  able  agriculturist,  it  would  do  more  than  any  teaching — the  people 
constantly  taking  advice  from  the  working  farmers,  or  those  paying  rent.  I have  done  as 
much  as  most  people  about  me  to  introduce  turnips  ; I have  given  the  seed,  and  many  who 
in  scarce  winters  have  come  to  me  to  buy  turnips,  are  now  growing  for  themselves — but  it  is 
a long  time  before  they  come  into  any  thing  of  the  kind.  If  there  is  a model  farm,  every 
farmer  paying  rent  looks  very  doubtfully  on  any  thing  of  that  kind  ; they  say  it  is  only  an 
experiment,  and  they  may  do  as  they  please.  But  if  a landlord  would  take  up  a tenant 
in  arrear,  and  say,  “ Follow  my  directions ; the  loss  shall  be  mine,  and  the  gain  shall  be 
yours then  I think  a great  deal  could  be  done.  My  brother,  who  has  a large  property 
under  Lord  Dunsany,  has  a number  of  tenants  under  veiy  nice  rotations,  and  that  has  been 
brought  about  in  that  way.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Falconer’s  farm  and  my  own,  there 
is  no  rotation  practised. 

27.  What  size  of  the  farms  have  you  submitted  to  that  rotation  ? — They  do  not  exceed 
five  or  six  acres,  and  they  are  under  the  fourth  or  fifth  course — clover  one  or  two  years, 
wheat,  potatoes,  and  oats.  In  consequence  of  the  clover  upon  some  of  the  heavy  ground 
not  growing  so  well,  they  very  often  take  oats  after  the  wheat,  to  ensure  a crop  of  clover, 
and  I do  not  doubt  but  they  are  often  right ; they  do  not  like  to  lay  down  with  wheat.  On 
very  light  land  you  can  lay  it  down  with  any  thing  almost. 

2S.  Do  many  of  these  small  holders  who  have  followed  this  improved  system  make  it 
answer  so  as  to  feed  their  cows? — Yes  ; they  feed  their  cows  in-doors  on  clover,  and  make 
sufficient  manure  for  their  farms.  I could  point  out  one  man  with  the  mere  Irish 
acre  on  which  his  house  stands,  and  he  has  always  one  cow,  sometimes  two,  and  feeds 
his  cow  in-doors,  and  fattens  a couple  of  pigs.  He  has  always  half  an  acre  in  clover. 

29.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  improving  in  the  district? — Most  assuredly. 

30.  Can  they  get  pretty  constant  work  ? — They  are  much  better  than  they  were.  From 
the  time  I recollect,  when  I first  came  to  Ireland,  twenty  years  ago,  the  wages  did  not 
average  more  than  6 d. ; now  the  general  run  of  wages  for  men  employed  is  lOcZ. ; they 
may  average  about  9 d.  In  fact,  a labourer  employed  here  is  better  off  than  the  small 
holder.  I know  that  my  own  labourers  are  better  off  than  the  small  cottage  holders. 

31.  How  are  those  labourers  supplied  with  potatoes? — They  take  con-acre. 

32.  Do  you  consider  that  the  taking  of  con-acre  upon  fair  terms,  upon  the  whole,  is  a 
beneficial  tiling  for  the  labourer  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly.  But  con-acre  is  different  here  from 
what  it  is  in  other  parts  : there  is  either  very  fine  old  ley  broken  up,  or  very  highly  manured 
land — so  much  so,  that  there  are  many  small  farmers  whose  first  rise  has  been  from  taking 
dairy  land,  and  selling  the  potatoes.  I am  obliged  to  give  my  workmen  con-acre  by  agree- 
ment, otherwise  I would  prefer  keeping  it  myself.  They  do  not  like  to  buy  the  potatoes ; 
they  have  the  small  potatoes  nearly  for  nothing,  which  fatten  the  pig.  An  acre  of  potatoes 
may  cost  them,  by  the  time  they  are  in,  £15,  rent  and  all,  when  ready  to  dig. 

33.  How  do  you  make  up  that  sum? — £11  or  £12  for  the  rent,  and  the  rest  in  labour 
and  seed. 

34.  Do  you  reckon  the  labour  of  their  own  family  in  that,  or  the  labour  they  are  obliged 
to  hire  ? — The  labour  of  then-  own  family. 

35.  How  much  would  that  come  to  in  rent  and  seed  ? — The  rent  £11,  and  the  seed  £2, 
or  guineas. 

36.  On  an  average  year,  what  would  be  the  return  from  that  ? — I think,  on  an  average 
year,  they  let  in  the  ground  before  they  are  dug  for  £20  ; at  all  events  I am  under  the  mark. 

37.  "What  number  of  barrels  do  you  calculate  upon? — About  120. 

38.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  would  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — There  is  one  subject 
that  would  greatly  satisfy  the  tenants — if  the  county  cess,  like  the  poor  rate,  were  divided 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  I say  that  to  my  own  disadvantage,  for  I receive 
more  rent  than  I pay  a great  deal.  I do  not  think  that  the  poor  rate  ever  could  have  been 
gathered  in  Ireland  but  that  the  landlord  paid  a half,  and  it  has  been  gathered  very  quietly 
generally. 

39.  If  the  landlord  paid  half  of  the  county  cess,  do  you  think  the  other  half  would  be 
better  paid  ? — Yes  ; and  the  landlord  has  a great  interest  in  it.  In  the  first  place,  a great 
deal  of  it  goes  to  keep  the  country  quiet,  and  the  quieter  the  country  the  better  he  gets 
his  rent,  and  the  more  he  gets.  Land  up  in  the  county  of  Tipperary  is  not  near  so.  high  as 
it  is  here.  I would  also  add,  that  in  any  case  where  the  means  are  wanting  to  improve 
land,  either  by  draining,  clearing,  embanking,  or  deepening  rivers,  &c.,  any  one  holding 
such  land  as  tenant,  or  the  landlord  of  such  land,  may  apply,  through  road  sessions,  by . 
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presentment,  for  a sum  of  money  equal  to  one-half  or  tlivec-fourths  of  the  estimated 
expense  of  such  work,  as  may  he  considered  necessary  to  improve  the  same ; the  person 
applying  to  give  three  months’  notice  at  spring  sessions,  with  the  names  of  two  solvent 
securities,  and  the  attestation  of  a magistrate  who  has  personally  inspected  the  land.  The 
county  surveyor,  or  some  competent  person,  to  report  in  each  case,  give  directions,  and  fix 
the  sum  required.  In  ease  the  work  be  not  performed  according  to  the  surveyor's  instruc- 
tions. the  securities  beimmediately  sued  fertile  sum  so  borrowed.  The  applicant  in  each  case 
to  lodge  a certain  sum  to  defray  the  inspection,  &c.  The  county  treasurer  to  be  given 
some  short  mode  of  levying  the  amount,  in  case  of  non-payment.  The  inspector  to  report, 
according  to  the  probable  return,  what  rate  of  instalment  to  he  paid,  so  as  to  return  interest 
and  principal  Rich  low  lands  might  return  the  sum  borrowed  in  from  two  to  four  years 
Mountain  drainage,  and  clearing,  and  fencing,  in  from  live  to  ten  years.  Either  the  govern- 
ment to  advance  the  necessary  means,  or  to  allow  private  individuals  to  form  joint  stock 
hanks  and  lend  money.  In  any  case,  the  whole  management  to  be  immediately  under  the 
district  road  sessions, 

[77/e  witness  withdrew.'] 


George  Briscoe,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Willmount,  near  Pilltown,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

% What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  rather  an  extensive  agent,  and  I feed  cattle,  and  I 
have  some  property. 

3.  What  extent  do  your  agencies  amount  to?— About  £10,000  a year,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  the  countv  of  Clare,  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

4.  Do  you  consider  in  those  districts  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  ?— In  some  it 
is ; in  others,  not  at  idl. 

5.  In  which  is  it  improving  ?— About  this  district  it  is  improving  very  much ; but  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  quite  the  reverse — in  the  neighbourhood  between  Bruft  and  Limerick. 

6.  On  the  properties  under  your  management  arc  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or 
in  joint  tenancy  ? — In  the  comity  of  Limerick  it  is  a good  deal  divided  in  that  respect : 
there  are  somo  joint  tenancies,  and  some  held  by  tenants  where  there  are  no  partners. 
There  arc  others — where  there  arc  four  or  Jive  parties  holding  the  same  farm,  under  an 
interest  formerly  obtained  by  tho  father  of  the  parties ; hut  there  are  very  few  cases  where 
joint  leases  have  been  taken  out  lately. 

7.  In  what  manner,  on  the  properties  under  your  management,  is  the  rent  fixed ; by 
proposal  or  by  valuation? — In  the  county  of  Limerick  the  property  1 manage  there  is 
under  the  court  of  chancery.  In  that  case  the  land  is  advertised,  and  the  parties  must 
attend  at  the  Master’s  office ; and  the.  lands  are.  put  up  to  auction,  and  the  party  offering 
the  highest  rent  is  declared  the  tenant,  provided  the  receiver  should  find  out,  on  inquiry, 
he  is  an  eligible  person,  and  can  give  security  for  the  rent.  There  is  little  trouble  taken 
as  to  the  value  of  the  ground;  tho  question  is,  who  offers  the  highest  rent. 

8.  Does  that  system  still  continue  ? — Yes,  in  /ill  cases  in  chancery.  There  is  no  deviation 
except  in  this  way — if  I have  a small  letting,  then  an  application  is  made  to  the  receiver, 
without  bringing  the  parties  to  Dublin,  and  he.  can  report  to  the  Master  the  kind  of  offers 
he  has  had,  and  the  parties  who  have  made  them  ; then  it  is  let  to  tho  tenant  who  gets 
security  for  the  punctual  payment  of  tho  host  offered  rent. 

9.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  vent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — In  the 
court  of  chancery  you  cannot  distrain  till  the  half-year's  rent  is  due ; if  more  than  half  a 
year’s  rent  is  due,  you  cannot  get  tho  rent  forgiven  unless  you  can  show  you  have  distrained, 
or  attached,  or  got  the  party  arrested.  Then  when  you  show  you  have  tried  every  means  and 
cannot  recover,  you  are  ordered  to  eject,  and  the  party  is  turned  out ; and  if  the  securities 
are  worth  any  thing,  they  have  to  pay  up  the  rent,  so  that  the  receiver  has  no  option  of 
his  own. 

1 0. . In  cases  not  under  the  courts  what  course  is  adopted  ? — Where  I have  been  concerned 
with  parties  not  under  the  court  of  chancery,  it  is  left  to  my  own  discretion,  and  by  all  the 
parties  I am  concerned  for  there  is  a great  deal  of  mildness  shown : and  where  there  is  a year  s 
rent  due  in  many  places  I often  take  less  than  half  a year’s  rent,  if  the  man  is  in  had  circum- 
stances, or  his  crops  are  bad.  I do  not  think  it  will  do  him  or  my  employer  justice  to  press 
him  when  he  cannot  pay;  but  in  no  case  am  I compelled  to  adopt  any  coercive  steps  unless 
a man  is  a bad  tenant  and  will  not:  comply  with  the  terms. 

11.  What  course  do  you  take  when  driven  to  adopt  coercive  measures? — I never  have 

recourse  to  civil  bill  ejectment— I distrain ; but  latterly  that  is  of  no  use,  for  you  wih  not 
get  people  to  buy  the  stock.  I wish  rather  to  put  them  out.  I find  distraining  a mockery. 
No  one  dare  hid.  . 

12.  What  part  of  Tipperary  do  yon  collect  in?— In  the  district  called  Clcnoon,  adjoining 

the  Bog  .of  Allen,  between  Johnstown  and  Thurles.  . 

13.  Do  you  find  any  greater  difficidtyin  collecting  the  rent  there  than  in  Limerick. 

I did  not  take  a very  steady  quiet  course,  I should  get  nothing.  They  will  not  bear  to  o 
bullied.  I take  it  very  steadily,  and  by  taking  them  quietly,  I get  the  rent,  though i tn  ) 
do  not  pay  punctually;  but  they  will  not  bear  to  be  pressed  more  than  they  choose  tne 
selves.  , 

14.  Canyon  account  for  the  difference  at  all  between  the  Tipperary  tenants  and  e 
other  counties  ?— Yes,  I can.  I think,  generally  speaking,  tho  Tipperary  people  ar 
different  race  of  people  to  the  rest  of  the  population  of  Ireland. 
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15.  Generally,  upon  the  property  under  your  management,  do  the  tenants  hold  under  the 
proprietors,  or  are  there  any  middlemen? — In  the  county  of  Limerick  and  the  county  of 
Clare  there  are  three  or  four  middlemen,  who  pay  me  the  rent.  I do  not  apply  to  the 
tenants  in  possession  at  all. 

Kl.  Have  you  had  to  take  any  proceedings  against  those  parties? — No. 

1 7.  Have  any  of  the  middlemen’s  leases  fallen  out,  so  that  you  have  had  to  re-let  ? — Not 
any. 

18.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease? — Upon  some  parts  of 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  property  the  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year  ; but  generally  with 
leases. 

19.  What  difference  does  the  holding  at  will  make  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or 

the  improvement  of  their  farms? — I do  not  think  it  makes  the  slightest  difference.  I apply 
that  to  the  part  I am  employed  upon,  not  generally  ; I only  speak  of  those  I am  concerned 
for.  _ 

20.  It  is  applied  to  the  different  counties  in  which  you  are  engaged  as  agent  ? — I only 
now  speak  of  a part  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny.  I know  in  the  other  parts  there  are  leases. 
The  county  of  Limerick  is  under  lease,  and  Tipperary  too. 

21.  By  ■whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  upon  those  properties  effected  ? — By  the 
tenants,  except  on  one  property  which  I will  explain,  a property  called  Lisnatigue,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  which  belonged  to  Sir  John  Newport,  who  died  about  a year  ago.  He 
allowed  me  to  give  timber  and  slates,  and  allowed  money  for  drainage.  He  was  the  only 
employer  I ever  had  who  allowed  me  to  be  liberal  to  the  tenants. 

22.  What  state  are  the  tenants  in  ? — The  most  prosperous ; and  it  is  now  to  be  sold ; and 
owing  to  the  pains  taken  by  the  late  Sir  John  Newport  it  is  £2,000  or  £3,000  more  valuable. 

I knew  it  a proporty  of  £S00  a year.  I am  able  to  say  that,  from  being  acquainted  with  it 
from  a boy. 

23.  With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I cannot  say.  Generally  some  are  and  some  are  not.  If  I may 
speak  of  those  I have  to  deal  with,  I will  do  so.  I find  in  many  cases  a farmer  holding  six 
or  seven  acres  of  ground  is  an  exceedingly  punctual  tenant.  Upon  the  same  townland 
there  are  holders  of  thirty  acres  who  are  bad  tenants.  That  is  from  the  disposition  of  the 
parties,  not  from  the  ground  being  bad,  the  rent  being  the  same. 

24.  Does  that  arise  in  any  manner  from  the  farmers  not  having  capital  sufficient  for  the 
larger  farms? — Yes,  that  is  the  fault  generally.  Generally  the  parties  who  come  to  take 
farms  calculate  upon  getting  a fortune  by  marriage,  and  come  perfectly  penniless. 

25.  Do  you  consider  that  a man  having  a very  small  number  of  acres  is  able  to  cultivate 
that  portion  of  land  by  the  labour  of  his  family,  without  much  capital  ? — Yes. 

26.  In  a better  way  than  a man  with  twenty  or  thirty  acres  without  capital  can  do?- — 
Yes.  The  best  tenants  to  deal  with  are  widows.  I have  no  trouble  with  them.  I never 
met  with  but  one  who  gave  me  any  trouble.  They  are  always  the  most  punctual  and  the 
most  industrious.  The  people  who  give  me  the  most  trouble  are  those  addicted  to  horse- 
racing and  that  sort  of  thing.  I think  the  want  of  capital  is  what  prevails  against  the  large 
farm-holders  that  I have  to  deal  with. 

27.  With  respect  to  the  small  tenantry,  do  you  think  that  they  are  getting  richer  ?— I 
think  many  of  them  are  getting  more  comfortable,  particularly  in  those  districts  where 
farming  societies  have  been  established. 

28.  Do  you  think  that  the  labourers  are  getting  better  in  their  circumstances? — No,  I do 
not,  except  in  some  favoured  situations.  They  are  very  wretched  generally  speaking. 

29.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  upon  the  properties  you  manage  in  Tipperary 
or  elsewhere  ? — No,  I have  never  had  to  complain  of  any  thing  at  all  of  the  kind. 

30.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — No ; I cannot 
say  that  I have  any  thing  to  offer. 

[ Tim  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  John  Ryan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Ballynacloona,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  about  four  miles 
north-west  of  this  town. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy? — About  102  Irish  acres. 

4.  Is  that  mostly  tillage  or  pasture  land  ? — I milk  thirty  cows ; it  is  more  in  pasture  than 
in  tillage. 

5.  Does  your  landlord  assist  you  in  improving  your  lands  or  buildings  ? — Yes ; he  makes 
an  allowance  for  the  building  of  dwelling-houses  for  the  poorer  class. 

6.  What  proportion  does  he  allow  ? — I know  he  allows  a very  large  proportion ; he  does 
not  say  I will  give  you  timber  or  slates,  but  he  makes  a certain  allowance.  I built  an  office, 

I asked  a certain  allowance,  which  he  allowed. 

7.  TV  hat  proportion  did  he  allow  you  ? — He  allowed  me  about  a half. 

8.  Do  you  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes,  for  three  lives ; the  lease  bears  date  in  1828 — the  lands 
were  taken  in  1825. 

9.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Mr.  Barker,  of  Iiilcooley. 

10.  Have  you  done  much  in  the  way  of  draining? — I have  one  field  of  five  Irish  acres- 
which  I drained,  but  I was  not  allowed  any  thing.  I do  recollect  that  I asked  it; 
particularly, 
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901. 

Mr.  John  Ryan. 


SO  2. 

Mr.  John  Reade. 


11.  Is  there  any  system  of  allowance  to  tlie  poorer  tenants  for  draining  upon  the 
property  ?— There  is  no  draining  necessary  upon  that  part ; the  land  is  dry. 

12.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  in  the  district  V— Yes ; there  is 
a little  in  the  way  of  subletting.  I am  not  aware  that  he  has  taken  any  step  against  it, 
though  the  leases  provide  against  it. 

13.  Are  there  many  small  farmers  upon  that  property  under  ten  acres  ?— There  are  not 
a great  many  under  ten  acres,  hut  there  arc  about  ten,  and  fifteen,  and  twenty-three,  and 
so  on. 

14.  In  your  district  do  you  consider  that  the  large  farmers  are  getting  richer?— It  is 
rather  a difficult  question  to  answer.  The  larger  farmers  I would  say  are  appealing  to  be 
getting  better,  but  it  is  more  in  appearance  than  in  reality.  They  are  improving,  hut  it  is 
more  owing  to  improved  agricultural  implements  and  to  the  seeds  they  have.  The  seeds 
arc  better  now  than  they  used  to  be.  The  prices  of  every  tiling  are  very  low,  and  if  they 
continue  to  go  down  we  shall  go  back  again. 

15.  Are  the  small  holders  getting  richer  ? — No,  they  arc  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  others; 
but  they  are  obliged  many  of  them  to  get  their  rent  out  of  the  bank  and  the  loan  offices, 
which  the  larger  farmers  do  not. 

16.  How  does  the  system  of  the  loan  offices  appear  to  succeed  with  those  who  resort  to 
them  ? — I do  not  think  I could  answer  that  question. 

17.  What  is  the  state  of  the  labourers? — I would  consider  that  the  labourers  are  the 
worse  class  of  the  three ; there  is  very  little  employment  for  labour. 

18.  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  get? — They  are  paid  6d.  a day,  those  that  are 
employed  every  day  they  work,  and  their  diet — that  is  what  I pay  my  labourers ; hut  I 
should  wish  to  say,  that  others  who  are  only  casual  labourers  do  not  get  so  much.  I could 
during  the  summer  months  get  them  for  2d.  or  3d.  a day  with  their  diet,  but  I would 
consider  it  unmanly  and  unjust. 

19.  Do  they  depend  much  upon  the  con-acre? — Yes;  and  without  it  I do  not  know 
how  they  could  live.  It  is  a mystery  to  me  how  many  of  them  do  live  and  go  on  with  their 
families. 

20.  How  do  they  pay  for  the  con-acre ; do  they  pay  for  it  in  advance  ? — I am  sorry  to 
say  that  that  system  is  beginning  to  spread.  Farmers  from  their  own  necessities  find  it 
necessary  to  take  the  money  in  hand,  rather  than  from  any  harsh  feeling  towards  the  poor 
people.  It  lias  generated  a class  of  moil  called  potato  jobbers.  I knew  a gentleman  who 
had  twenty  acres  of  land,  he  used  to  let  it  out  for  £10  an  acre,  making  £200  by  it ; these 
jobbers  would  offer  him  £200  in  hand,  and  let  it  out  again  at  £14  an  acre. 

21.  Does  that  practice  prevail  to  any  extent? — No  ; but  it  is  not  the  persons  that  want 
it  most  that  get  it.  It  is  not  the  destitute  small  farmers  or  labourers,  but  the  man  who  is 
able  to  give  the  most ; and  it  is  injurious  and  destructive  to  the  men  who  want  it  most  and 
have  not  the  cash  in  hand  to  give. 

22.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district.  ? — None. 

23.  In  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  county  cess  collected  ? — Twice  a year,  prior  to  the 
assizes.  Sometimes  it  is  a long  time  beforo  it.  In  my  barony  wo  do  not  pay  till  within  a 
month  or  three  weeks  of  the  assizes  coming  on.  Wo  find  tho  county  cess  and  the  rent- 
charge  come  very  severe  upon  the  land.  It  would  strike  me  that  if  there  was  something 
done  for  shifting  the  county  cess,  or  a part  of  it,  upon  some  other  quarter,  it  would  be  a 
great  relief  to  the  farmers.  I reckon  that  tho  county  cess  and  tithe  rent-charge  and  the 
poor  rate  amount  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  upon  the  rent. 

24.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  relief  for  the  farmers  ? — Yes,  I can.  The  great  thing  would 
be  something  in  the  shape  of  remuneration  to  tho  tenant,  where  the  landlord  has  not  made 
any  remuneration  in  the  first  instance.  If  a man  spends  his  whole  life  in  making  permanent 
improvements  by  his  own  labour,  and  that  of  bis  family,  it  is  but  just  that  he  should  be 
paid  for  them. 

25.  What  particular  operations  do  you  comprise  under  the  term  “improvement?”— 
Building  new  offices  or  houses.  I have  expended  myself  no  less  than  £300  or  £400  at 
least,  and  got  only  the  allowance  I mentioned.  I should  consider  it  unjust,  at  the  end  of 
the  lease,  to  myself  and  my  child,  if  I did  not  get  any  allowance  for  it.  Another  thing  is, 
that  the  lands,  taking  them  in  general,  are  let  a little  too  high — somewhat  too  high-  _ j 
know  that  a reduction  of  rent  would  not  cure  half  the  evils  of  the  country,  but  it  would 
give  more  capital  to  be  expended  in  the  country,  and  a great  deal  of  the  rents  are  leaving 
the  country.  I would  humbly  suggest  that  we  pay  the  rent-charge  more  reluctantly  than 
any  thing  else,  for  we  have  no  value  for  it.  I would  also  suggest  that  where  lands  are 
held  under  the  court  the  tenant  should  not  be  distrained  for  rent  till  five  months  after  the 
half-year’s  rent  is  in  arrear. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  John  Reade,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Three  Bridges,  in  the  comity  of  Kilkenny,  near  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A miller  and  farmer.  ,r 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — Thirty-two  acres,  and  an  acre  under 
Power.  I am  tenant  to  William  Briscoe,  a lunatic,  whose  property  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  George  Briscoe,  his  brother,  as  committee  to  his  fortune.  At  the  time  of  the  wa- 
my  brother  took  the  place  at  rather  a high  rent,  £300  a year.  I understood  he  gave  up 
twelve  years  of  the  old  lease,  and  took  out  a lease  for  three  lives  at  £300  a year. 
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about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since  there  was  a new  arrangement,  and  he  got  a reduction 
to  £237  a year.  My  brother  died  in  1832,  and  my  brother  told  me  he  was  promised  a 
reduction,  and  this  reduction  I have  looked  for  since,  and  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
it  uuid  last  January,  when  this  commission  came  out,  when  I got  a reduction  of  £30  a year 
from  the  brother  to  the  lunatic. 

4.  When  did  the  reduction  to  your  brother  cease  ? — That  took  place  about  sixteen  years 
since;  he  died  in  1832,  and  I succeeded  him. 

5.  Were  you  always  charged  £300  ? — No ; my  brother  was  promised  a further 
reduction  ; but  I wish  to  state  that  the  property  has  been  valued  under  the  poor  law.  I 
know  the  valuation  under  the  poor  law  has  been  uniform  in  the  barony  in  which  I live ; it 
has  not  differed  in  any  one  instance  between  the  rent  to  the  occupying  tenant  and  the 
value  put  on  more  than  os.  an  acre — from  2s.  to  3s.  generally.  I was  myself  guardian  at 
the  time,  and  though  this  has  been  so  near  the  rental,  my  place  has  been  valued  at  £108 
a year. 

'6.  Is  there  any  valuation  put  upon  the  houses  ? — Yes,  a separate  valuation  is  put  upon 
the  mill. 

7.  What  is  that  ? — £50  a year. 

8.  Is  that  above  the  £108  ? — That  is  included  in  the  valuation. 

9.  The  laud  is  valued  at  £58  then? — Yes. 

10.  Do  you  mean  that  the  whole  holding,  the  land  and  the  mill,  is  valued  at  £108? — 
Yes. 

11.  And  you  pay  for  that  £207  ? — Yes ; and  they  have  been  valued  since  by  Mr.  Harten, 
from  Belfast.  I understood  it  was  for  this  commission  that  he  valued.  I understand  it  is 
from  the  Ordnance  survey  he  has  valued  my  place  at  37s.  (id.  the  acre,  allowing  for  waste, 
and  he  has  put  £40  a year  upon  tire  mill,  and  making  allowances  for  waste  for  all  the  roads 
and  the  two  fences  upon  both  sides  of  the  road  which  passes  before  me,  and  the  river. 

12.  What  would  that  bring  the  gross  rent  to? — He  said  37s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  £40  a year 
for  the  mill.  What  induced  me  to  come  before  you  was,  having  seen  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 
letter  addressed  to  the  commissioners  in  February  or  March  last.  My  landlord  is  a very 
fair  man,  though  a very  hard  man,  and  his  object  is  to  get  what  he  can  out  of  the  land.  I 
was  advised  to  apply  to  the  court  of  chancery,  but  I did.  not  like  to  do  so ; it  is  unpleasant 
to  be  in  opposition  to  one’s  landlord. 

13.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — The  only 
thing  I would  presume  to  suggest  would  be  that  with  regard  to  the  rent  of  the  land ; 
owing  to  the  competition  for  land,  the  rent  is  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  If  this 
was  a manufacturing  country,  as  in  England,  there  would  not  be  such  a high  rent.  Within 
the  last  six  years  in  the  milling  trade,  though  I keep  no  establishment,  and  confine  myself 
to  a very  few  friends,  and  my  expenditure  is  very  small,  I have  lost  very  heavily  hi  the 
milling  trade,  and  I attribute  it  to  this : The  Irish  miller  is  obliged  to  lay  hi  his  stock  of 
wheat  in  the  spring ; he  will  not  get  it  unless  ho  takes  it  when  it  is  offered,  and  he  must 
run  the  risk  till  the  harvest,  and  generally  speaking,  the  averages  in  England  during  those 
periods  are  so  low  that  they  do  not  admit  of  making  a profit.  There  are  trifling  losses 
occurring  every  year,  more  or  less ; the  rent,  and  expenses,  and  wages,  will  soon  swallow 
up  all  the  profit.  I would  also  suggest  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  Irish 
landlord  and  the  miller  if  there  was  a fixed  duty  upon  corn. 

[ The,  witness  withdrew.'] 


Waterford,  Wednesday,  9tii  October,  1S44. 

James  Galwe;/,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Glen  Lodge,  near  Carrick-on-Suir,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment? — Land  agent  at  present.  I served  in 
the  army  for  Borne  years,  and  I am  a magistrate  of  the  county. 

3.  To  what  extent  are  your  land  agencies  ? — Between  £13,000  and  £14,000  a year. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — In  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary and  the  county  of  Waterford.  Lord  C'remorne’s  property  is  a good  deal  together 
m the  county  of  Waterford,  Mr.  Power’s  is  a good  deal  divided,  and  others  are  together.  . 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  in  the  district? — Yes,  in  the  comity 
of  Waterford. 

6.  In  what  particulars? — In  the  general  habits  of  the  people  they  are  certainly  improv- 
ing ; and  where  they  receive  encouragement  in  the  comity  of  Waterford  they  meet  it  -with 
great  facility.  They  are  anxious  to  meet  with  any  encouragement  they  can  get  in  the  way 
of  improvement  for  draining  and  building  good  houses. 

7.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — No.  There 
is  a farming  society  at  Portlaw,  which  is  very  limited.  That  is  the  only  one  we  have  in  the 
county. 

S.  Have  you  any  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes,  we  have  some  in  joint 
tenancy,  which  I have  had  a great  deal  of  difficulty  with,  but  I have  succeeded.  In  many 
cases  there  was  no  other  division  but  a patch  of  grass,  but  I have  done  away  with  it. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  of  a family  held  the  same  land ; now  I have  made  them  separate 
tenants,  finding  the  great  advantage  of  that. 

Part  III.  3 1 
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9.  Are  there  any  large  tracts  held  by  a good  many  tenants  in  common  without  any 

division"? No;  that  is  merely  commonage  in  the  winter ; but  there  is  no  farm  to  any 

extent  that  is  held  in  that  way.  Lord  Cromorne  has  some  mountain  land,  about  1,200 
acres,  to  which  the  people  have  the  light  of  sending  cattle  for  grazing. 

10.  That  is,  as  appurtenant  to  certain  holdings  ?— Yes. 

11.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed— by  proposal  or  by  valuation  generally  ’—Always 
by  valuation  as  regards  myself.  I can  only  speak  of  the  properties  under  my  charge. 

12.  What  class  of  persons  do  you  employ  to  value "? — 1 did  employ  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions a gentleman  of  respectability,  who  was  employed  under  the  tithe  valuation,  under  the 
county  valuation,  and  also  he  was'  employed  under  the  poor  law  valuation  ; but  generally 
speaking  it  is  done  by  my  own  man,  a man  of  business  1 employ  under  my  own  inspection. 
I never  let  it  but  by  my  own  approved  valuation. 

13.  Is  that  valuation  a gross  sum  or  aereablo "? — Acrcablc  always. 

14.  In  the  case  of  a public  road  passing  through  a farm,  what  is  the  course  you  adopt?— 
It  is  generally  measured.  It  is  the  usual  habit,  from  wliich  I have  not  deviated ; but  I take 
it  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  acreable  rent. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — The  land  varies  very  much : we  have 
the  large  acre  and  the  small  acre  in  tliis  county.  Half  the  county  is  in  large  acres  and  the 
rest  in  small  acres.  lam  satisfied  that  the  man  who  holds  in  small  acres  pays  considerably 
more  than  the  man  who  holds  by  the  large  acre  ; the  land  is  let  higher. 

16.  Why  should  it  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  acre? — The  tenants  that  pay  20s.  an 
acre  for  the  small  acre  up  about  Dungarvan,  where  the  small  acre  prevails,  if  those  tenants 
were  to  pay  30s.  for  the  same  land  down  here,  they  would  think  it  very  high.  I have 
invariably  remarked  that  ill  the  county,  and  not  only  that,  hut  I hear  it  is  often  so.  Lord 
Cremorne’s  property  up  at  Dungarvan  is  in  the  large  and  small  acre  ; down  here  it  is  the 
large  acre.  I am  speaking  of  the  common  practice. 

17.  Within  your  experience  what  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  of  the  property 
you  manage  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — Almost  in  all  cases  the  poor  laiv  valuation  is 
considerably  under. 

18.  Do  you  find  that  valuation  an  equable  one  ? — No,  there  never  was  any  thing  so  dif- 
ferent and  so  incorrect.  I could  name  two  or  three  cases  of  tho  most  extraordinary 
difference. 

19.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — With  myself 
I am  now  going  to  call  in  the  March  rent.  I give  the  tenants  the  benefit  of  the  crop.  In 
many  cases  it  is  called  for  one  gale  within  the  other.  I never  look  to  that,  I take  it 
according  to  circmnstanees ; some  tenants  pay  me  at  tho  time,  and  others  not  until  the 
middle  of  tins  month. 

20.  In  the  district  with  which  you  arc  acquainted  is  it  customary  to  settle  the  rent  by 
bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  ? — Yes,  a great  deal ; and  the  large  tenants  too.  I 
never  take  a bill  myself,  but  I know  that  it  is  tho  practice,  and  it  is  the  ruin  of  the  tenants; 
it  gives  them  a facility  of  going  to  the  bank,  and  docs  an  enormous  injury.  They  get  their 
friends  to  go  and  get  advances  on  bills,  and  it  has  got  into  a system  that  lias  been  ruinous 
to  many.  I never  let  a tenant  go  to  the  hank  with  a bill ; I have  lent  them  money,  and  I 
never  found  them  throw  me  over — they  always  kept  their  word  with  me.  I look  upon  it 
(that  billing  for  the  rent)  as  having  done  more  injury  to  tho  tenant  than  any  thing  else, 
though  it  is  a temporary  convenience.  I know  where  it  is  followed  up  to  a great  degree, 
those  bills  are  renewed  again  and  again,  and  the  expense  to  the  tenant  is  enormous. 

21.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  usual  charge  for  hills  of  that  kind? — They  charge  the 
tenant  six  per  cent,  in  the  first  instance  besides  the  stamp,  and  then  they  charge  one  per 
cent,  commission;  and  then  those  bills  arc  renewed  again  at  tho  end  of  three  months. 
The  hill  is  for  £100 ; then  they  pay  £50,  and  there  is  a hill  given  for  the  remainder : but 
the  system  altogether  is  most  injurious. 

22.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? — Yes,  both;  both  of 
which  are  very  injurious  to  Mm. 

23.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — I very 
seldom  have  occasion  to  have  recourse  either  to  ejectment  or  distress.  Sometimes  I find  a 
tenant  occasionally,  and  distrain  him  and  frighten  him ; I find  I have  no  occasion  to  do  more. 
I have  had  only  one  ejectment  in  the  hist  few  years. 

24.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — When 
the  rent  is  paid  I give  it  up  to  the  particular  day,  but  I take  money  on  account. 

25.  Is  it  the  custom  in  the  district  with  wliich  you  aro  acquainted  to  give  receipts  up  to  a 
particular  day  when  the  rents  are  paid  ?— No;  in  many  cases  arrears  are  held  over  them  for 
years  and  years,  and  they  get  no  receipt  up  to  the  day,  hut  they  take  money  on  account. 
I have  known  where  a man  has  had  a pencil  mark,  saying,  such  a place  received  £20,  and 
no  other  voucher,  and  merely  the  initial  of  the  person’s  name  receiving.  But  the  moment 
a tenant  comes  in  to  me,  I allow  him  the  poor  rate  and  every  tiling  else  I am  to  allow  him, 
and  give  liim  a receipt  up  to  that  moment. 

.26.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — Yes,  Lord  Cromorne  and  Mr.  Power  have  a great  many  middlemen- 

27.  What  is  the  condition  of  tho  tenantry  under  the  middlemen,  compared  with  those 
under  the  proprietors?— Very  wretched  indeed ; there  is  a very  great  deal  of  difference. 

28.  Are  there  many  properties  held  under  the  courts  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — ho,  d0 
not  know  any  but  one. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  generally  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  hold  by  lease 
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or  from  year  to  year? — From  year  to  year ; but  I am  getting  them  leases.  I am  a great 
advocate  for  leases.  Many  of  them  have  leases ; and  I find  that  £l  will  do  more  in  the 
improvement  of  a tenant  who  has  a lease,  than  £5  where  a man  has  no  lease.  I have  done 
a great  deal  in  draining  and  slated  houses. 

hi).  What  is  the  system  you  adopt  in  assisting  the  tenants  ? — I find  that  the  best  way  is  to 
pay  for  what  is  done.  In  draining  I pay  tla©  drainers  myself  about  id.  a perch.  When 
the  drains  are  opened  I either  inspect  them  or  one  of  my  men,  and  then  I make  the 
tenants  close  them.  All  I expect  the  tenants  to  do  is  to  feed  the  drainers,  and  to  draw 
stones ; but  I pay  the  drainers  myself.  I do  not  mix  it  up  with  the  rent  except  in  some 
cases ; and  in  the  same  way,  when  I give  a tenant  slates  and  timber,  I pay  for  the  slates 
and  timber  without  mixing  it  with  the  rent.  I find  that  a great  advantage ; for  when  they 
are  mixed  up  with  the  rent,  if  the  slates  and  timber  come  to  £30,  they  would  add  £20, 
and  might  be  processed  in  the  end.  And  therefore  the  moment  a man  wishes  to  build  a 
house,  my  contractor  goes  and  sees  what  the  timber  and  slates  will  come  to,  and  I pay 
them  at  the  instant. 

31.  What  proportion  do  you  pay  towards  the  building? — I pay  the  whole  of  the  timber 
and  slates  in  some  instances ; but  1 have  no  fixed  rule.  I pay  sometimes  two-thirds  or 
one-half,  according  as  the  tenant  has  his  land  cheap.  As  to  draining,  the  tenant  is  no 
money  out  of  pocket.  But,  as  I said  before,  with  a tenant  who  has  a lease  £l  will  go 
further  than  £5  where  there  is  not  a lease,  and  particularly  in  Waterford.  I do  not  find 
people  so  willing  to  improve  in  tire  county  of  Tipperary.  1 find  that  a tenant  who  has  no 
lease  is  afraid  if  he  improves  the  land  a higher  rent  will  be  put  on,  and  I know  that  system 
has  been  adopted  in  many  cases ; therefore  the  tenant  is  afraid.  But  when  a tenant  has  a 
lease  it  is  very  easy  to  get  him  to  improve ; he  knows  he  has  a certainty  of  it  for  some 
time. 

32.  What  lease  are  you  in  the  habit  of  giving? — One  life  or  twenty-one  years. 

33.  Are  there  any  particular  conditions  ? — No,  I do  not  find  that  necessary,  except  in 
the  subdivision  of  the  land.  I am  very  particular  in  not  letting  it  bo  subdivided. 

34.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — No : not.  at  all 
here. 

35.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — A good  deal. 

36.  To  what  extent  and  by  what  means  has  that  been  accomplished? — A number  of 
people  being  put  out  and  the  farm  given  to  one  man.  1 am  not  an  advocate  for  very  large 
farms.  In  this  country  men  have  not  capital,  and  the  men  who  have  thirty  or  forty  acres 
of  land  pay  best. 

37.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  to  the  tenants  so  put  out  ? — Very  little. 

38.  What  in  general  has  become  of  them  ? — Five  or  six  families  get  into  one  house, 
and  they  are  nearly  all  starving — their  wives  going  hogging  about  the  country. 

39.  In  the  cases  to  which  you  refer,  what  was  the  general  situation  of  the  persons  who 
have  been  so  put  out  ? — They  had  small  holdings  of  one  aero,  half  an  acre,  and  so  on.  I 
have  found  it  necessary  in  some  cases  to  put  out  some  of  the  small  holders. 

40.  In  what  way  have  you  proceeded  ?— I have  always  given  them  a year’s  notice.  1 
have  said,  “I  will  not  give  you  notice  to  quit,  hut  the  next  year  you  must  go.”  It  has  been 
because  they  have  been  complained  of  as  bad  characters.  The  last  year  I was  obliged  to 
put  out  five  tenants  of  Lord  Cremorno's — two  were  had  characters,  and  the  other  three 
were  put  out  because  they  were  complained  of  by  the  rest  of  the  tenants,  who  were 
respectable.  I tokl  them  they  must  go,  and  I gave  £8  to  each  of  the  five  families  to 
enable  them  to  emigrate,  mid  they  wont  away  quietly,  and  gave  up  without  any  trouble. 

41.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think  that  if  pains  aro  taken  to  communicate  with 
the  persons  and  to  give  them  sufficient  notice  and  some  means  of  going,  that  such 
removals  can  he  made  without  leading  to  disturbances  ? — I do  not  think  there  ip  a fair 
consideration  given  to  them.  I do  not  think  the  trouble  that  ought  to  be  taken  is  taken. 
When  I became  agent  to  one  of  the  properties,  there  were  a good  number  of  people  put 
out  at  a particular  place  where  it  was  necessary  they  should  he  got  rid  of.  They  had  not 
paid  rent  for  years,  and  they  got  £3,  and  somctof  them  £4  or  £5  up  to  £7,  and  they 
went  away.  There  were  thirty  families. 

42.  What  became  of  them  ? — Some  of  them  went  to  America,  and  others  I provided  for. 

43.  In  what  way  had  they  been  brought  upon  the  land  ? — As  40$.  freeholders ; but  they 
were  brought  there  by  a middleman.  He  brought  them  there  because'  a vote  was  to  bo 
got,  but  they  knew  they  could  not  stay  there ; it  was  allowed  in  olden  times,  because  they 
were  40s.  freeholders. 

44.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Indeed  it  does,  hut 
not  on  the  properties  I have  the  charge  of.  They  never  think  ot  it  without  asking  my 
permission. 

45.  Upon  the  other  properties  is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — It  is  done,  and  they 
do  not  know  any  tiring  about  it.  They  do  not  look  after  it — they  are  not  aware  of  it.  I 
think  it  is  a great  misfortune  the  little  the  Irish  gentlemen  know  about  their  properties. 
In  this  part  of  the  country  some  of  them  know  very  little  about  it.  They  do  not  look 
into  it  when  they  come  ; they  only  look  to  get  their  rents. 

46.  In  case  of  the  new  letting'  of  land  on  expiring  of  a lease  held  by  ft  middleman, 
what  is  the  course  adopted  with  reference  to  the  occupying  tenants  ? — Generally  speaking 
they  are  allowed  to  remain ; it  is  generally  let  to  them.  In  some  cases  it  is  not,  but 
generally  speaking  it  is. 

47.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
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setting  move  wealthy  ?— Yes,  they  are,  or  rather  not  the  very  large  farmers.  I think 
there  are  a great  many  of  the  very  large  farmers  it  they  had  less  land  they  would  be  better  off. 

48.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer?—1 The  tenants  that  pay  from  £10  to  £30  a 

year  are  getting  on  very  well.  It  requires  less  capital,  and  I find  them  more  ready  to 
improve  than  others.  A man  who  has  a large  farm  pays  the  rent  out  of  two  or  three 
fields  and  neglects  the  rest.  . 

49.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ?—  I here  arc  many  very  wretched;  the 
most  miserable  man  in  the  world  is  the  tenant  labourer. 

50.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  holdings  ?— £4  for  a house  and  an  acre  of  land. 
Then  they  get  dairy  ground,  and  they  arc  allowed  (i<L  a day  wages. 

51.  Are  )rou  speaking  generally  in  that  case? — Yes.  In  my  own  cases  too  I find  it  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  prevent  the  tenants  holding  from  twenty  to  100  acres  of  land, 
oppressing  the  labouring  men,  or  the  small  tenants  under  them. 

52.  Have  you  made  any  attempt  to  regulate  the  holding  of  labourers  under  the 
tenants  ? — Yes,  I have,  and  I foimd  it  most  difficult. 

53.  What  system  have  you  adopted  ? — I say  to  the  tenant  he  shall  not  charge  you  more 
than  a certain  sum  for  the  land.  I have  made  them  let  the  land  at  a fair  proportion  of 
what  they  were  paying  themselves. 

54.  Have  you  found  that  the  tenants  woidd  come  into  that  ?— W ith  great  difficulty.  I 
have  been  obliged  to  force  them,  and  it  has  been  a good  deal  of  trouble  to  me. 

55.  At  what  rate  do  the  labourers  usually  obtain  dairy  land  for  their  potatoes  ? — Ifc 
varies  according  to  the  locality  from  £6  to  £8  an  acre,,  and  they  have  to  pay  this  in 
advance ; because  now,  with  the  present  law,  they  cannot  distrain  for  potatoes,  and  they  find 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  that  dairy  land  now.  Formerly  the  tenants  could  distrain 
for  the  potatoes,  if  they  were  not  paid ; now  the  people  must  go  to  the  usurers  to  get  it,  or 
pawn  their  clothes,  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  money  in  hand  for  the  half  acre. 

56.  Do  I understand  you  that  you  Hunk  the  inconvenience  of  paying  beforehand  for  the 
dairy  land  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  that  decision  ? — Y es ; because  at  the  time  of  the 
year  the  potato  crop  was  dug  the  man  had  generally  a little  money.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
year  the  tenant  is  distressed  himself,  and  wants  the  money,  and  the  man  who  takes  the 
dairy  ground  wants  the  money,  and  if  he  has  any  remaining  and  docs  not  pay,  he  is  very 
often  plagued  for  it.  They  sometimes  endeavour  to  obtain  it  from  the  usurers,  and  the 
interest  they  pay  is  frightful. 

57.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages? — There  have  been  some. 

58.  Lately? — No ; this  county  has  been  particularly  quiet. 

59.  Do  you  find  more  difficulty  in  arranging  with  property  in  Tipperary  than  in  the 
other  districts? — Yes,  the  difference  across  the  Suir.is  extraordinary;  it  is  strange  that 
even  the  river  should  make  a difference  : tho  people  on  one  side  are  industrious  and  pay 
their  rent  well,  and  immediately  you  cross  they  are  totally  different. 

60.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — I think  there  has  been  great  neglect  on  the  part 

of  the  landlords  of  Tipperary,  they  distrusting  the  tenants,  and  the  tenants  distrusting 
them.  Generally  speaking  I find  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  allowance  made  to  the 
tenants  in  Tipperary ; but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cashel,  Mr.  Power  has  a property 
where  I could  never  get  the  rents  without  sending  to  distrain  them  after  the  crops  were 
got  in.  I saw  that  the  system  was  wrong ; tho  land  was  in  a shocking  state.  I improved 
it  by  draining,  and  assisted  them  with  lime  and  culm.  I took  the  rent  once  a year,  and 
last  year  when  I went  to  take  the  rent,  I said  to  a man  of  mine  coming  home,  “ These  tenants 
have  paid  very  well.”  He  said,  “ I have  been  twenty-seven  years  going  to  Cashel,  and  I never 
saw  so  much  money  coming  out  of  that  property.”  1 attribute,  that  entirely  because  1 
drained  the  land  and  gave  them  culm ; they  are  now  most  grateful,  and  some  of  the  best 
tenants  I Lave.  _ . 

61.  You  are  now  speaking  of  what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  people  ? — Yes,  they 
are  anxious  to  improve ; they  jump  at  me  the  moment  I go  there.  One  man  .says  I should 
like  to  do  this,  or  should  like  to  do  that,  and  I assist  them  in  tho  more  permanent  improvements. 
There  were  some  people  that  were  broken  that  I lent  money  to.  I told  them  I would 
not  send  for  the  rent  till  they  sent  to  me,  and  yesterday  morning  they  sent  to  me.  I ha\e 
a man  there  who  is  under  the  character  of  gamekeeper,  but  he  is  the  caretaker,  because 
there  may  be  subdivision  or  something  going  wrong,  and  he  came  to  mo  yesterday  to  say 
they  had  the  rent,  and  were  all  ready  for  me  to  go  down  this  month. 

62.  Up  to  what  time  will  the  rent  be  paid  ? — There  is  a running  gale  upon  the  property 
of  Mr.  Power ; he  was  a minor  for  some  years,  but  I get  the  year’s  rent  within  the  year. 
There  may  be,  perhaps,  one  or  two  defaulters  upon  a property  of  £S00  a year. 

63.  How  is  that  caretaker  paid? — I pay  him.  He  has  merely  to  see  that  notnin0 

wrong  goes  on ; he  is  there  as  a gamekeeper.  . , 

64.  is  he  in  any  way  connected  with  the  collection  of  the  rent  ? — Yes,  that  partic  ar 
man  is.  At  Cashel  I find  it  necessary  to  have  this  man,  who  is  a respectable  man,  an  a 
tenant  himself,  and  has  built  a slated  house.  I allow  him  £6  a year  of  his  rent,  ana  1 n 
that  the  tenants  go  on  much  better  with  him.  That  is  the  only  case  where  I gave  bun  o 
power  of  distraining  ; but  he  has  not  done  so,  except  in  one  instance. 

65.  What  power  do  you  give  him  ? — The  power  of  distraining  and  selling,  but  ho  new 
does  so  without  coming  to  me.  I was  obliged  to  get  rid  of  two  or  three  of  them, 
advised  not  to  do  so  ; but  I found  that  the  other  tenants  were  of  my  mind,  and  tha 
nothing  to  dread  from  putting  them  out.  When  they  saw  that  I assisted  them,  they  1 
themselves. 
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66.  Did  cany  outrage  result?— No.  There  were  two  families : to  one  I gave  £15,  and 
to  the  other  family  I gave  £10.  They  held  six  acres  and  ten  acres.  The  man  I put  in 
the  place  had  shots  fired  outside  his  place.  One  or  two  of  them  have  built  slated  houses 
since  that,  and  I find  it  as  little  trouble  now  as  it  was  troublesome  before. 

67.  Have  those  tenants  gone  on  quietly  since  ?— Yes ; there  were  two  holdings,  of  four 
acres,  and  one  of  six ; but  the  tenants  I put  out  were  men  that  would  not  pay  rent  or 
improve. 

68.  What  does  the  man  charge  for  distraining  ?— He  does  not  charge  any  thing.  I have 
parties  who  look  after  the  property.  The  man  I pay  £6  a year  to  lets  me  know  what  is 
going  on ; if  he  comes  and  says  a man  is  going  to  burn  his  ground  or  to  divide  the  land,  I 
go  and  pretend  to  find  it  out  myself.  I find  him  generally  useful.  A man  must  give  and 
take,  a good  deal ; lie  cannot  follow  it  out  on  all  occasions. 

69.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  of  those  people  receiving  money  from  the  tenants  ? 

One  man  I found  did,  who  was  the  very  man  that  told  me  he  had  been  twenty-seven  years 
employed  by  the  Power  family,  and  I discharged  him,  though  I was  very  sorry  to  do  it ; 
but  I never  directly  or  indirectly  allow  to  any  one  Is.  to  be  taken  for  fees,  or  by  myself 
for  a lease,  beyond  what  I was  paid  by  my  employer. 

70.  In  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  is  there  any  difference;  as,  for 
example,  the  estates  of  large  and  small,  absentee  or  resident  proprietors  ? — I think  the 
estates  of  .absentee  proprietors  are  the  best  in  Tipperary.  I know  Lord  Stanley’s  estate  is 
very  well  managed.  But  in  Waterford  the  resident  property  is  generally  the  best  managed. 

71.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms?— March  and  September,  in 
Waterford ; May  and  November,  in  Tipperary. 

72.  Are  the  farms  usually  entered  upon  in  spring  ? — Yes,  in  March. 

73.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I do  not  know,  except  that  it  is  the  time  they  must 
begin  to  get  the  crop  in ; that  is  generally  the  termination  of  the  lease  in  Waterford.  I 
do  not  know  why  it  is  so,  but  it  is  generally  so.  The  fact  is,  if  it  is  September  they  have 
a dead  half-year. 

74.  Have  they  not  that  half-year  for  the  labour  of  their  farm? — Yes ; but  they  all  wish 
for  March.  I am  giving  leases  to  several  of  Lord  Cremorne’s  tenants,  and  they  all  wish  to 
commence  in  March. 

75.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — It  is  very  heavy,  I could 
not  tell  exactly;  I dare  say  it  is  twelve  per  cent.,  in  some  cases  more.  It  is  a great  tax, 
and  I do  not  think  in  the  letting  of  farms  that  it  is  taken  into  consideration  sufficiently. 

I was  only  last  week  requested  by  a gentleman,  a friend  of  mine,  between  him  and  another 
man  to  value  a large  farm  of  160  acres.  The  man  told  me  that  lie  paid  about  £16  county 
cess,  and  certainly  1 took  that  into  consideration  in  valuing  the  farm.  He  had  very  heavy 
poor  rates ; the  last  poor  rate  was  1 0(7.  in  the  pound,  and  very  heavy  county  cess.  I think 
there  ought  to  be  some  change  in  the  county  cess,  it  is  very  pressing  upon  the  farmers. 

76.  At  what  season  is  it  levied  ? — It  is  levied  now  from  this  until  March : the  warrant  is 
just  issued  now.  They  commence  collecting  it  now,  but  many  will  not  pay  it  yet,  they  put  it 
off ; they  do  not  pay  it  until  somewhere  about  February  or  January.  But  it  is  the  next  ‘ 
half-year  that  falls  so  heavy;  it  is  collected  in  July  and  August,  and  that  is  the  time  the 
farmer  is  so  much  distressed  and  has  no  money.  1 know  many  tenants  that  have  £100  or  £200 
at  iuterest,  and  1 know  that  those  men  themselves  are  greatly  distressed,  and  have  not  the 
means  of  paying  when  the  poor  rates  and  county  cess  come  upon  them ; they  think  more 
of  it  than  if  it  was  doubled  now. 

77.  When  is  the  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rates  allowed? — That  differs  greatly. 

I know  that  some  do  not  allow'  the  rate  till  the  gale  of  rent  is  paid  up,  and  that  makes  it 
very  unpopular-,  because  the  tenant,  brings  in  the  ticket  day  after  day,  or  two  or  three 
tickets,  and  perhaps  does  not  got  allow'cd  it  at  all.  For  myself  the  moment  a man  brings 
me  the  poor  rate  receipt  I creilit  Iris  account  immediately,  and  ho  has  the  advantage  of  it. 

78.  Do  you  consider  by  means  of  the  other  system  the  poor  rate  is  frequently  not  allowed 
at  all  ? — I cannot  say  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  I believe  it  is  so.  If  a tenant  is  paying 
a high  rent  and  an  arrear  hangs  over  him  from  time  to  time,  he  brings  in  the  ticket  from 
time  to  time,  and  goodness  knows  whether  it  will  ho  ever  allowed.  I could  not  say  posi- 
tively that  it  has  occurred,  but  I think  it  a likely  thing  to  occur.  The  tenants  have  told 
me  that  they  have  gone  in  with  their  tickets,  and  they  have  told  me  it  was  not  allowed. 
At  other  times  they  have  told  me  it  was  divided,  and  allow'ed  half  and  half.  That  is  not 
just,  because  the  tenants  have  a right  to  be  allowed  their  proportion. 

79.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenants,  in  your  opinion,  by  placing  the  tithe 
rent-charge  upon  the  landlord  ? — I think  the  tenant,  in  many  cases,  in  most  cases,  has  to 
pay  it,  hut  that  he  does  not  feel  it  as  he  did  before,  because  it  is  amalgamated  with  the 
rent.  For  my  own  part  I never  mentioned  the  rent-charge  at  all.  I never  mention  it  to 
the  tenant ; it  is  never  heard.  I value  the  land,  and  we  never  hear  a wrord  of  the  rent- 
charge  at  all.  In  many  cases  where  there  are  leases  they  pay  the  rent-charge,  and 
where  they  have  not  leases  under  Lord  Cremorne,  or  Mr.  Power,  or  Mr.  Barron,  the 
mat  is  the  same  as  those  who  have  leases  with  the  rent-charge,  but  it  is  a portion  of 
the  rent. 

. S^-  -^aYe  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 
m respect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens 
a mg  respectively  on  landlords  and  occupying  tenants? — I think  that  the  county  cess 
requires  some  change ; it  falls  very  heavy  on  the  tenants,  and  I do  not  think,  generally 
speaking,  that  that  is  considered  in  the  letting  of  the  land.  I think  in  many  cases  in  Ire- 
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land,  in  tlie  part  I am  acquainted  with,  the  tenant  is  not,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  harassed  by  his  landlord ; but  I am  certain  that  if  the  landlord  would  look  into 
it,  and  give  an  allowance  to  the  tenant  of  one-fourth  of  what  he  loses  in  arrears,  it  would 
be  repaid  him  amply  in  the  punctual  payment  of  the  rent. 

81.  Have  you  any  suggestions  with  reference  to  the  county  cess  ? — I do  not  know,  unless 
it  was  put,  like  the  poor  rate,  upon  the  landlord.  The  poor  rates  require  some  change; 
they  are  very  unpopular.  The  tenants  derive  very  little  benefit  from  it,  that  is  in  the  first 
instance— and  so  the  rent-charge ; hut  it  is  falling  down  every  day  in  the  new  lettings. 
I am  satisfied  that  the  county  cess  requires  some  change,  and  I do  not  know  how  you  can 
relieve  the  tenant  except  by  putting  a portion  of  it  upon  the  landlord  the  same  as  the  poor 
rate.  I do  not  think  it  is  taken  into  consideration  in  letting  the  land.  I think  the  time 
lost  by  persons  at  quarter  sessions  suing  for  small  sums  is  very  great ; and  if  they  could 
be  recovered  at  the  petty  sessions  it  would  he  a great  advantage  to  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

82.  To  what  extent  would  you  propose  to  give  that  power?— Any  sum  under  £2.  The 
time  they  lose  and  the  costs  they  are  put  to  at  the  quarter  sessions  are  very  great. 

83.  Of  what  nature  are  the  debts  to  which  you  refer  ? — Borrowing  money  for  their  dam- 
land,  or  any  other  considerations.  They  get  their  notes,  and  they  pay  a high  rate  of 
interest— they  pay  £1  when  they  owe  £2,  and  they  arc  processed  for  the  remainder : they 
may  owe  5s.  and  they  are  processed ; for  that  they  lose  three  days  at  the  sessions,  anil 
they  arc  decreed  after  all. 

84.  Are  there  any  seneschals’  courts  or  manor  courts  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— They  arc 
all  done  awfty  with. 

85.  These  "processes  at  the  quarter  sessions  are  decided  without  the  intervention  of  any 
jury  ?— Yes ; they  are  decided  by  the  barrister.  The  barrister  has  the  power  of  calling  in 
a jury ; but  in  many  of  those  cases  there  is  no  defence.  The  cunning  of  these  local  usurers 
is  so  great  they  take  10s.  or  5s.  on  account,  and  then  process  them  for  the  remainder,  and 
make  them  pay  double  costs. 

S6.  Would  you  propose  to  give  an  appeal  in  these  cases  ? — Yes,  to  the  quarter 
sessions. 

87.  Then  how  would  the  matter  he  mended  against  the  local  usurer  who  wished  to 

3ress  a creditor? — There  would  lie  very  few  cases  of  appeal  from  the  magistrates’  decision, 
those  local  usurers  that  go  before  the  assistant  barrister  would  he  sure,  in  their  imme- 
diate district,  to  go  before  the  magistrates,  and  that  would  not  be  attended  with  so  much 
expense ; if  a man  owes  3#.  it  is  very  hard  to  have  to  pay  8*.  costs. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


904. 

Sir  Henry  W.  Barron, 
bark,  m.p. 


Sir  Henry  Winston  Barron,  hart.,  11.1’.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  reside  at  Belmont,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  and  area  landed  proprietor  ?— -Yes. 

2.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give  infor- 
mation ? — Principally  the  county  of  Waterford. 

3.  Does  that  district  in  your  opinion  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements? — It  does,  in  the  way  of  draining,  suhsoiling,  and  a better  division  of  farms; 
in  the  way  of  building  more  suitable  out  offices  for  the  tenantry,  and  principally  for  housing 
of  cattle  in  the  winter,  and  improving  the  rotation  of  crops.  L consider  the  farming  gene- 
rally speaking  to  be  exceedingly  backward. 

4.  Do  you  consider  it  to  he  improving  ? — Yes,  decidedly  improving;  there  is  a spirit  of 

improvement  I may  say  among  all  classes  gradually  growing  up,  hut  not  making  very  rapid 
strides.  . . , 

5.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  the  district,  and 

what  lias  been  their  effect? — We  have  some  small  and  imperfect  agricultural  societies,  and 
there  have  been  several  of  the  proprietors  latterly  making  efforts  in  their  own  particulai 
districts  to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and  of  their  own  properties  in  particular. 
The  great  want  1 take  to  lie,  information  amongst  the  farming  classes,  the  knowledge  in.  lac 
that  could  he  carried  out  to  a practical  extent  under  their  own  eyes  of  the  improved  system, 
liy  men  of  their  own  class  and  not  by  gentlemen  or  large  landed  proprietors.  I think  t e 
fanning  generally  of  the  large  landed  proprietors  rather  alarms  than  benefits  the  small  class 
of  landholders  in  my  district.  They  are  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  operations  and  e 
great  expenditure  incurred,  and  they  would  not  feel  themselves  warranted  in  following 
such  a system. . . . , 

(5.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  to  afford  them  information,  ei  er 
by  means  of  agricultural  schools  or  by  training  a schoolmaster,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  gt 
in  the  common  schools  some  agricultural  information  ? — 1 made  two  or  three  attempts  mys 
and  some  other  gentlemen  have  made  similar  attempts,  but  it  is  not  at  all  general,  an 
has  not  been,  I am  sorry  to  say,  in  my  own  particular  instance  attended  as  yet  wit  a 
very  great  success.  I have  had  three  men  trained  to  a knowledge  of  agriculture,  an<~  ° j.we 
them  is  doing  remarkably  well;  he  is  the  son  of  a tenant  of  mine.  In  one  respect  - ^ 
men  have  done  : >»od,  for  I find  that  the  farmers  sow  more  clover  in  those  particular . . v 

' and  attend  . e to  the  draining ; they  have  done  a good  deal  of  draining,  and  then 
hours  see  the  benefit  of  it.  and  they  have  been  generally  improving,  though  in  a snm.  ■ 

• rather  than  I could  wish — still  there  are  improvements  going  on,  though  not  equa 
’..expectations.  . QTe. 

‘ - 7.  What  is  the  system  adopted  in  reference  to  assisting  tenants  in  permanent  i P 
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meats  in  lands  or  buildings  ? — I could  not  give  a general  answer  to  that.  There  is  no 
principle  or  system ; each  property  is  managed  or  mismanaged  in  such  a different  manner, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  a general  answer. 

8.  What  system  do  you  adopt  in  your  own  case? — I generally  give  them  timber  and 
slates  for  the  offices,  and  pecuniary  assistance  sometimes,  to  a small  amount ; I allow  them 
two  years’  rent  in  the  draining  for  the  average  of  the  land  they  hold ; I give  them  seeds  of 
a superior  description,  which  I buy  at  the  best  market,  for  which  I charge  them  half  the 
wholesale  price — I allude  to  the  small  tenants  solely,  and  such  seeds  as  they  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  purchasing,  such  as  vetches.  I allude  now  to  men  that  pay  £30  a year;  the 
allowance  for  draining  is  not  confined  to  any  one. 

9.  If  the  land  should  be  of  a very  inferior  quality  and  low  rented,  have  you  to  make  the 
same  allowance  ? — I have  under  peculiar  circumstances  (they  form  exceptions  to  the  rule) 
given  them  more  than  two  years’  rent,  where  the  land  was  very  difficult  to  be  drained  and 
of  an  inferior  description. 

10.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — Not  any 
considerable  consolidation. 

11.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  still  continue? — It  continues  in  some  districts  in 
the  county  of  Waterford  to  a considerable  extent,  where  landlords  neglect  their  estates  and 
leave  them  not  looked  after,  with  no  one  to  look  after  them.  In  other  districts  it  is  not 
extending,  in  consequence  of  the  vigilance  of  the  landlords  and  agents;  but  there  is  a 
tendency  to  it  among  all  the  tenantry  almost  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  1 know  of  but 
very  few  exceptions. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer? — As  far  as  my  judgment  goes  on  the  subject  I should  say  not  in  this 
country.  There  was  more  money  among  the  Large  farmers  a few  years  ago  than  there  is 
at  the  present  moment.  They  gave  larger  fortunes  to  their  children,  which  is  the  best 
criterion.  They  are  generally  inclined  to  give  much  too  large  fortunes  in  proportion  to 
their  means. 

13.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  means  do  you  think? — I should  doubt  it ; 
but  it  is  not  a question  I am  quite  so  competent  to  decide  upon.  It  requires  a most 
minute  knowledge  of  the  people  to  be  able  to  answer  it  satisfactorily. 

14.  Are  the  labourer’s  as  a class  getting  better? — Yes;  I should  say  certainly  in  this  district 
I think  they  have  better  bouses,  and  I think  on  an  average  they  have  more  comforts,  than 
what  they  had  twenty  years  ago.  I speak  of  the  labouring  classes  solely.  I am  positive 
about  the  houses  being  better  than  they  were.  There  is  not  that  number  of  mud  hovels 
in  this  county  of  a very  inferior  description  that  I recollect  some  years  ago,  and  altogether 
the  number  of  good  houses  is  increasing.  But  to  the  mountainy  districts,  again,  that  answer 
will  not  apply.  There  is  no  improvement  in  tho  buildings  upon  mountains.  There  the 
population  has  increased,  especially  in  some  districts,  and  the  mud  hovels,  what  they  call 
“ houses,”  are  very  bad,  but  I think  altogether  there  are  twenty  slated  houses  now  for  one 
there  was  twenty  years  ago. 

15.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Not  to  any  veiy  great i 
extent.  It  is  a quiet  population,  taking  it  as  a whole. 

16.  Have  there  been  any  lately? — Yes,  there  was  on  my  own  property  last  spring.  A 
man  I thought  had  too  much  ground.  lie  was  a struggling  man.  and  a bad  manager,  and 
not  able  to  manage  fifty  Irish  plantation  acres.  Ho  had  paid  nothing,  and  the  agent  and 
myself  thought  it  prudent  to  take  a small  part  of  his  ground  and  add  it  to  his  neighbour's. 

I gave  it  to  his  neighbour,  and  this  new-comer,  if  I may  style  him  so,  bad  two  iron  ploughs 
broken  in  the  night,  and  the  ground  was  turned  down  in  the  night  that  had  been  ploughed 
in  the  day  time  two  or  three  times,  but  it  did  not  proceed  further  than  that.  The  tiling 
was  put  down  by  rewards  being  offered,  and  the  police  having  taken  up  the  matter,  and 
myself  and  other  landed  proprietors  showed  a strong  determination  to  put  it  down,  and  it 
was  successfully  combated. 

17.  If  I understand  you  right  that  was  not  the  case  of  removing  any  body,  but  a new 
arranging  of  the  farm  between  two  tenants? — Yes,  precisely  so. 

18.  Is  there  any  difference  in  tho  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for 
example,  are  the  large  estates  better  or  worso  managed  as  compared  with  the  small,  or 
absentee  better  than  the  resident  estates? — Yes,  I conceive  it  is  so;  but  it  is  a rule  that 
certainly  is  not  universal.  Some  of  the  large  resident  landed  proprietors  in  the  country 
take  great  pains  with  their  estates ; some  of  them  that  are  resident  also  take  no  pains 
whatever — they  neglect  their  estates  completely ; they  are  mismanaged  in  a very  extraordi- 
nary manner.  Some  of  the  largest  landed  proprietors,  some  of  the  absentee  proprietors, 
one  or  two  certainly,  have  their  estates  under  a very  improved  system,  gradually  improving, 
and  there  is  a good  deal  of  pains  taken  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenantry. 

^ 19-  Have  those  absentee  proprietors  to  whom  you  refer  resident  agents? — Yes,  they 

20.  What  duties  do  you  conceive  a resident  agent  on  such  a property  ought  to  perform 
to  do  justice  to  the  country  ?— To  do  his  duty  to  his  employer  and  to  the  country,  and  I 
conceive  they  have  both  the  same  interest  in  fact,  tho  agent  ought,  if  the  estate  be  large, 
to  have  several  men  of  intelligence  under  his  orders  to  inspect  each  farm,  to  see  the  neces- 
sary improvements  that  ought  to  be  undertaken  by  the  landlord,  such  as  draining,  building, 
and  fencing,  and  the  minor  improvements,  carried  out,  such  as  gates,  bye-roads,  &c.  I 
conceive  that  a man  ought  to  he  an  exceedingly  good  judge  of  land,  in  the  common  accep- 
tation of  the-  term,  and  what  is  understood  in  England  by  “a  good  surveyor,”  and  ought* 
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9th  October , 1844.  to  be  a judge  of  the  produce  and  quality  of  the  soil;  they  should  keep  a regular  hook  of 

the  improvements  and  the  condition  of  every  tenant  on  the  estate ; that,  I conceive,  ought 

904.  to  be  inspected  by  the  agent  himself,  and  he  ought  to  enter  into  particulars— any  strong  cases 
sir  Henry  w.  Barron,  or  parge  improvements.  It  would  be  his  duty  to  visit  the  property,  and  see  how  those  su*- 
bart.,  M.  P.  gestions  ought  to  be  carried  out,  and  if  carried  out,  properly  carried  out.  There  is  a vast  deal 
of  detail  which  should  be  left  to  this  local  agriculturist,  or  inspector,  or  whatever  he  may  he 
called,  particularly  in  the  system  of  draining,  he  should  lay  down  a scale  of  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  drains,  and  the  distance  from  one  another.  It  is  impossible  that  an  agent 
could  enter  into  those  details  without  having  intelligent  men  under  him— that  is  totally 
neglected,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  estates  that  have  come  under  my  knowledge 
in  the  county. 

21.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  either  by  himself  or  proper  assistants  it  is  important  that  the 
agent  should  become  acquainted  with  the  details  and  locality  of  every  farm  ? — Yes. 

" 22.  Do  you  conceive  that  the  farmers  are  willing  to  meet  that ; are  they  contented  with 
that  sort  of-  superintendence,  or  willing  to  enter  into  the  views  of  an  agent  who  does  his 
duty? — I can  speak  from  decided  experience  in  the  matter,  and  I can  say  they  are  most 
grateful  and  thankful  for  any  assistance  afforded  them  in  that  respect,  if  done  in  a proper 
manner,  and  notin  mi  authoritative  dictatorial  manner — not  telling  the  tenant  he  must  do  so, 
and  then  frightening  him  and  saying  he  will  not  be  left  in  his  farm,  but  showing  him  in  a 
kind  and  sensible  manner  that  it  is  his  interest  to  do  so.  I am  positive  that  the  tenantry, 
nine  out  of  ten  in  this  country,  would  he  most  grateful  for  such  assistance.  I would  suggest 
one  great  benefit  to  this  country  would  be  to  improve  the  agents  themselves — to  select  a 
better  class  of  men,  regularly  bred  to  the  business,  and  who  would  make  it  their  entire 
study  to  know  land  and  its  management  in  all  its  details.  That  is  one  of  the  greatest  wants 
in  the  country,  and  next  to  that  to  have  intelligent  men  acting  under  them  as  sub-agents 
or  agriculturists. 

23.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  do  you 
conceive  that  generally  speaking,  if  the  landlord  expends  some  money  in  permanent 
improvements,  and  showing  the  farmers  how  to  cultivate  their  land  to  the  best  advantage, 
that  the  lands  can  he  fairly  brought  to  give  a greater  return  in  produce  than  they  now 
do  ? — I have  no  doubt  whatever  upon  that,  and  that  answer  applies  to  the  whole  county  of 
Waterford,  for  I know  that  that  part  that  is  in  tillage  does  not  yield  much  more  than  half 
the  amount  of  the  produce  which  under  a good  system  it  ought  to  yield.  I conceive  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  absence  of  the  landed  proprietor  hears  very  considerably  against 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  from  the  want  of  the  expenditure  in  the  country  and  the 
circulation  of  money,  and  so  on,  amongst  the  small  class  of  shopkeepers  in  country  towns 
and  villages.  Every  thing  here  is  nearly  dependent  upon  agriculture,  even  in  the  towns 
themselves.  With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  I think  tenants  should  have  a right 
to  appeal  to  a jury  for  any  permanent  improvements  that  were  made  by  their  own  capital 
on  their  land ; but  it  should  be  really  a jury  question.  I do  not  conceive  how  it  could  ever 
be  adjusted  in  any  other  manner.  1 would  enforce  that  in  every  particular  instance.  One 

* man  would  have  a long  lease  at  a small  rent ; ho  might  have  received  lull  remuneration  in 
consequence  of  the  length  of  the  term.  Another  man  might  he  paying  a very  high  rent, 
having  only  a very  short  term.  Hut  the  justice  of  the  case  w ould  require,  and  it  would  do 
good  both  for  tenants  and  landlords,  to  have  the  power  of  appeal  to  a jury  in  the  case  of 
an  expenditure  of  a permanent  nature  being  made  upon  a man’s  farm. 

24.  Do  you  think  if  any  system  of  that  kind  could  bo  legally  carried  out,  that  there  would 
he  frequent  appeals  to  juries ; or  having  laid  down  the  principle,  that  matters  would  soon 
regulate  themselves? — Unquestionably  it  would  load,  1 think,  to  very  little  litigation, 
because  as  soon  as  the  landlords  and  tenants  understood  that  the  principle  was  recognised 
by  law,  it  would  soon  be  thoroughly  known  and  acted  upon  without  litigation.  I conceive 
that  the  great  increase  of  the  stamp  duty  on  leases  is  acting  very  injuriously  at  the  present 
moment  to  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  country,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
great  improvement  to  let  the  tenants  have  leases,  and  to  have  a small  stamp)  duty. 

25.  What  term  of  leases  do  you  generally  give? — I am  favourable  to  a short  lease,  on 
this  principle,  that  I am  myself  always  expending  money  upon  the  holdings,  and  I conceive 
it  is  only  fair  and  proper  that  I should,  or  those  that  may  come  after  me,  have  a reasonable 
prospect  of  acquiring  some  return  or  benefit  out  of  that  expenditure.  But  in  this  country 
it  is  called  a short  lease ; in  any  other  country  it  would  be  called  a long  one — which  is 
twenty-one  years.  If  a tenant  is  about  laying  out  capital  in  the  way  of  building,  or  m any 
other  way  permanently,  1 am  willing  to  give  any  length  of  term  1 can  give  proportioned  to 
the  outlay. 

{The  witness  withdrew .] 


905.  Captain  Simon  Newport,  sworn  and  examined. 

Captain  s.  Newport.  L -^heve  do  you  reside  ?— John's  Hill  Villa,  Waterford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a justice  of  the  peace  of  Waterford,  and  I have  bee 
about  seventeen  years  acting  as  land  agent  to  the  estates  of  Lord  Carew  and  the  new 
Henry  Bolton,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  1 was  several  years  acting  as  such  to 
estates  of  the  late  Sir  J oshua  Paul,  in  the  county  of  Carlow. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  district  is  the  baron, 

of  Gaultier,  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  _ . • 

4.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  ? — The  district  to  which  I belon0 
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principally  occupied  by  a resident  proprietary,  consequently  there  is  a very  manifest 
steady  improvement  in  all  agricultural  pursuits,  winch  are  of  a general  character. 

5.  In  what  manner  does  the  improvement  principally  exhibit  itself?— I think  in  the 
system  of  draining  and  ditching,  and  particularly  by  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
landlords  themselves,  and  watching  the  tenantry  in  those  improvements,  which  induces  an 
attention  to  it ; consequently  I say  there  is  a very  steady  and  manifest  improvement  in  all 
agricultural  pursuits. 

G.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?— The  farms  are 
generally  squared  as  far  as  practicable,  and  in  extent  suitable  to  the  capability  of  the  tenant. 
Grain  crops  and  live  stock  (particularly  pigs)  are  mainly  relied  on,  with  a gradual  desire  to 
promote  the  culture  of  green  crops— -such  as  turnips,  clover,  and  in  some  few  instances 
mangel-worzel : that  is  the  system  of  improvement. 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or  valuation  ? 

The  rents  are  usually  at  an  acreable  rate,  fixed  by  private  contract,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  land,  and  I believe  in  most  cases  a “ running  gale”  is  allowed  to  the  tenant ; but 
I do  not  countenance  payments  by  bill,  though  such  I believe  to  be  a common  practice. 

8.  Do  those  bills  pass  directly  from  the  tenants  into  the  bank,  or  are  they  held  by  the 
agent  ?— I never  knew  of  but  one  instance  in  which  I was  concerned,  and  that  was  directly 
with  the  bank,  and  that  was  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  tenant,  at  his  particular  desire, 
considering  that  the  concern  he  had  on  his  hand  would  be  made  valuable  to  him  in  a short 
time.  But  Ido  not  like  the  practice ; I think  it  is,  generally  speaking,  injurious  to  the 
tenant.  There  did  exist  in  the  barony  two  or  more  usurers,  who  lent  money  at  an  enor- 
mous rate  of  interest,  and  usually  had  recourse  to  civil  bill  action  to  recover  the  amount  of 
the  note  ; but  I believe  the  effects  of  the  loan  fund  office  has  veiy  much  suppressed  usurious 
transactions.  I have  reason  to  know  that  from  the  fact  of  having  been  very  active  in  estab- 
lishing a loan  fund  in  the  barony  of  Gaultier ; I was  for  many  years  a director  of  it. 

9.  Did  the  agricultural  population  make  much  use  of  it? — Yes,  I have  known  some 
apparently  solid  farmers  making  use  of  it ; but  it  was  confined,  generally  speaking,  to  the 
small  class  of  cottiers. 

10.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  loan  fund  in  Waterford? — I cannot  say  that  it  has  done 
much  good  to  the  farmers,  but  it  has  done  great  good  to  the  artizans.  I have  known  a man 
borrow  £10  for  the  purchase  of  a boat,  and  he  has  cleared  £20  during  the  season.  I have 
great  doubts  as  to  the  benefit  to  the  farmers — it  operates  as  a millstone  round  many  of  their 
necks ; but  it  has  had  the  effect  of  suppressing  a worse  class  of  people,  the  usurers. 

11.  Has  the  system  been  introduced  into  the  loan  fund  of  repayment  by  monthly  instal- 
ments ? — No,  not  while  I had  the  management  of  it ; when  I lived  in  the  country  it  was 
weekly.  I,  as  land  agent,  always  close  the  rent  account  with  the  tenant  half-yearly,  to 
whom  I give  a copy  thereof  where  a balance  beyond  the  running  gale  is  unpaid ; and  this 
system  is  satisfactory  to  the  tenant.  I give  them  a copy  from  the  book.  I close  my 
accounts  with  the  principal  of  the  tenants  half-yearly,  and  if  a tenant  pays  his  balance  off 
I invariably  give  him  a copy  of  tiro  account. 

12.  So  that  he  may  know  how  he  stands? — Yes.  I have  heard  of  other  cases  where 
they  keep  ruiming  accounts,  and  that  confuses  the  tenant  and  leaves  him  in  a state  of 
uncertainty. 

13.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? On 

Lord  Carew’s  estate  I have  very  few  of  that  description,  but  we  always  use  moderation. 

14.  Generally  throughout  the  district,  what  is  the  mode  usually  adopted? — Some  land- 
lords are  obliged  to  use  compulsory  means  with  tenants  who  are  not  so  well  off  as  on 
tire  estates  I manage.  I see  drivers  going  out  sometimes  to  recover,  and  there  are  some 
refractory  tenants  who  will  not  pay  although  they  are  able,  and  they  are  obliged  to  proceed. 

I believe  the  landlord  has  power  now  to  proceed  against  the  party  at  sessions,  and  to  get  a 
decree  against  the  body  or  the  goods. 

15.  With  respect  to  tenure,  do  the  tenants  generally  hold  immediately  under  the 
proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middlemen  in  the  district  ? — Every  tenant  on  the  estates 
under  my  management  hold  their  farms  direct  from  the  landlord.  There  is  no  subletting 
or  subdividing  of  land  permitted,  unless  by  previous  written  consent ; and  where  leases  are 
given,  a special  covenant  to  that  effect  is  introduced.  I believe  this  system  to  be  generally 
acknowledged  as  judicious  and  satisfactory. 

16.  Do  you  know  any  instance  of  any  attempt  to  enforce  such  a covenant  by  legal  pro- 
ceedings ? — No,  I have  never  heard  of  any  under  my  view. 

.17.  Generally  should  you  say  that  the  landlord  was  able  to  carry  those  clauses  into  effect 
without  having  recourse  to  legal  proceedings  ? — It  is  so  well  understood  with  us  that  they 
never  dream  of  subletting  without  our  permission. 

18.. Generally  speaking,  do  the  tenants  hold  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year? — Generally 
speaking,  Lord  Carew’s  tenantry  hold  by  lease.  There  is  a certain  tract  of  property 
recently  come  into  his  hands,  that  is  not  at  present  under  lease.  Then,  with  respect  to 
permanent  improvements,  I would  say  that  in  the  course  of  my  experience  I have 
invariably  found  that  where  the  landlord  assists  the  tenant  in  building,  by  the  grant  of 
timber  and  slates  for  substantial  farm  houses,  and  the  land  is  set  at  a fair  value,  it  induces 
the  utmost  industry  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  and  thereby  enables  him  to  pay  his  rent  with 
ease  and  regularity.  I believe  that  in  order  to  promote  more  general  permanent  improve- 
ments, it  would  be  very  desirable  that  a legislative  provision  should  be  made  compulsory 
on  landlords,  to  reimburse  out-going  tenants  for  all  bona  fide  permanent  improvements, 
whether  in  regard  to  buildings,  or  reclaiming  of  land.  This  would  be  well  received 
Part  III.  3 K 


9 th  October,  1844. 

905. 

Captain  S.  Newport. 
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EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 


m October,  1844.  throughout,  and  prove  as  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord  as  it  would  he  a whole- 

some  security  to  the  tenant  for  the  expenditure  of  his  capital.  I believe  there  is  much 

905.  more  capital  amongst  the  farming  population  than  appears,  and  I assume  such  to  be  the 
. aptain  S.  Newport.  £acfc  £rom  ^ iarge  amount  of  lodgments  from  the  rural  districts  in  the  savings’  bank.  Much 
of  this  capital  would,  doubtless,  be  employed  in  permanent  improvements,  had  the  tenant 
a more  certain  security  for  his  outlay  than  at  present  exists.  In  cases  of  non-agreement  by 
private  arrangement  as  to  amount  of  compensation,  such  could  be  satisfactorily  decided  by 
a court  of  arbitration  at  quarter  or  petty  sessions,  according  to  the  amount.  I take  the 
liberty  of  giving  that  as  my  own  opinion,  and  I might  add  for  myself,  that  upon  that  very 
point  I am  perfectly  joined  in  opinion  with  Lord  Carew,  who  is  a very  large  landed  pro- 
prietor.  I do  think,  as  arising  out  of  this  commission,  if  some  provision  of  this  kind  was 
made,  it  would  give  universal  satisfaction.  I have  conversed  with  many  very  intelligent 
landlords  anxious  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  farmers,  and  they  are  feeling  quite  in  that 
way.  There  are  landlords  in  Ireland  who  expect  at  the  expiration  of  a lease  they  will  get 
a great  rise  ; the  land  may  be  set  at  20s.,  and  they  may  expect  40s.  The  tenant  says,  “ I 
do  not  think  it  is  worth  that ; I will  offer  you  30s.”  The  landlord  says,  “No  ; I will  have 
•40s. and  then  all  his  improvements  fall  to  the  ground. 

19.  Do  facilities  for  or  impediments  to  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  arise  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  pi-oprietor  or  lessor  of  the  estate, — as,  for  example,  where 
it  is  held  for  ever,  or  only  for  life  or  other  limited  term,  or  under  the  courts? — In  the  case 
of  lunatics  under  the  court,  I have  felt  some  difficulty  in  getting  subscriptions  for  draining 
the  bogs  from  the  agent,  or  without  his  getting  permission  from  the  courts.  There  there 
has  been  some  difficulty. 

20.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  in  which,  after  proper  application,  the  court  has 
allowed  assistance  ? — I do  not  know  that  any  application  was  ever  made ; but  the  agent  said 
he  would  send  a small  sum,  and  pay  it  out  of  his  own  pocket  if  not  allowed. 

21.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  which  do  you  consider  the 
best  off— the  large  or  small  farmers  ? — I am  speaking  of  my  own  district  under  my  own 
observation ; but  I should  say,  generally  speaking,  as  far  as  I have  travelled  the  country, 
it  is  apparently  improving.  I believe  the  farming  population  is  improving,  and  from  tins 
cause,  that  landlords  give  personal  attention,  as  also  land  stewards,  to  an  improved  system 

. of  agriculture,  as  well  as  ditching  and  draining,  thereby  rendering  their  farms  more  pro- 

ductive. I speak  decidedly  with  regard  to  Lord  Carew's  estate.  There  he  personally 
inspects  all  these  works,  and  the  result  has  been  most  favourable  for  the  farming  popula- 
■ tion ; ’they  derive  great  benefit  from  it.  Lord  Carew  wished  me  to  mention  that  some 
property  lately  came  into  his  possession  at  Ballinaclough,  and  he  took  a fine  of  5s.  an  acre, 
payable  in  three  instalments ; and  he  is  laying  out  that,  and  an  equal  sum  of  his  own,  in 
permanent  improvements,  besides  giving  to  all  his  tenants  everywhere  timber  and  slates, 
provided  they  build  stone  and  mortar  two-story  houses,  according  to  his  own  plans. 

22.  Do  you  consider  that  the  labouring  class  is  improving  ? — All  labourers  upon  Lord 
Carew’s  estates  have  labourers’  cottages  and  gardens,  holding  direct  under  Lord  Carew. 
They  are  concentrated  in  the  village  of  Woodstown ; they  have  very  comfortable  cottages, 
which  Lady  Carew  pays  great  attention  to. 

23.  With  respect  to  the  labouring  population  on  the  properties  generally,  how  are  they 
employed  ? — The  occupying  tenantry  are  their  own  labourers,  only  occasionally  at  this  season 
of  the  year  they  may  take  on  extra  hands  to  dig  up  the  potatoes.  I do  not  think  there 

• are  any  hired  labourers  among  them  ; if  there  are,  they  form  a part  and  parcel  of  the  family. 

24.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  connected  ? — 
No,  none.  There  was  a growing  attempt  at  it  when  it  existed  in  Kilkenny  and  Waterford. 
At  Waterford  they  had  a large  meeting  of  the  farmers  upon  the  subject ; that  put  a stop 
to  it  at  once. 

25.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ? — I do  not 
know  of  any  material  difference  in  regard  to  the  management  of  estates,  except  in  the  case 
of  an  absentee  proprietor ; then  the  agent  assumes  a more  extensive  authority  and  control. 

26.  Are  they  generally  better  or  worse  managed  than  those  of  the  resident  proprietors  ?-— 
I do  not  know  that  I could  take  upon  myself  to  say  that. 

27.  What  are  the  duties  generally  expected  from  the  agent? — In  my  case  Lord  Carew 
acts  almost  like  an  agent  himself  in  regard  to  the  personal  superintendence  of  the  estate. 

• He  is  very  clever  at  it,  and  he  has  a land  steward,  for  which  reasons  I do  not  take  so  much 
trouble  as  I otherwise  would ; but  generally  speaking,  the  duties  of  the  agent  are  to  look 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  system  of  agriculture  as  well  as  to  the  management  of  the 
accounts.  The  agents  in  this  district  are  mostly  resident.  I do  not  know  of  any  demand 
of  fees  on  enforcing  or  collecting  rent. 

28.  Is  there  any  fee  paid  on  granting  leases  ? — I believe  it  is  undeniable.  I believe 
none  are  demanded.  I believe  it  is  very  rare.  I do  not  know  whether  I ought  to  mention 
it — there  was  an  offer  pressed  upon  me  about  a year  ago  of  a fee,  and  I plumply  refused 
it.  I believe  some  landlords  permit  it.  I have  heard  so. 

29.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — The  charges  on  land  for 
county  cess  and  poor  rates  are  applotted  according  to  valuations  made  by  officers  appointed 
as  valuators  under  the  act  of  Parliament,  and  levied  at  seasons  considered  by  the  collectors 
as  most  convenient  to  the  occupying  tenant.  I believe  every  consideration  is  made  m 
regard  to  that.  The  season  is  generally  a short  time  before  the  assizes.  The  tenant  gets 
as  much  time  as ' the  collector  can  admit  of.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  the  landlords 

••proportion  of  the  poor  rate  is  allowed  to  the  tenant  on  producing  the  collector’s  reeeip , 
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and  in  no  case  set  against  an  old  arrear.  I may  well  say  tliat,  for  I do  not  know  of  any 
very  old  arrear  upon  Lord  Carew’s  property,  or  Mr.  Bolton's. 

30.  Is  it  the  custom  in  the  district  to  proceed  in  the  same  way  ? — I have  heard  it  is 
otherwise.  The  opposition  to  the  poor  rate  in  this  union  is  on  the  decrease,  and  it  is  now 
much  better  understood  by  the  occupying  tenant.  At  first  it  was  not  very  well  understood, 
and  there  was  great  resistance,  so  much  so  that  we  were  in  danger  of  closing  the  house ; 
but  I am  happy  to  say  that  it  is  becoming  better  understood,  in  consequence  of  the  tenants 
being  relieved  of  the  landlord’s  proportion. 

31.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlord  ? — The  rent-charge,  being  placed  upon  the  landlord,  must  of  course 
eventually  ease  the  tenant,  as  all  future  leases  in  regard  to  amount  of  rent  must  be  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  value  of  the  land  without  reference  to  rent-charge,  and  also  it 
relieved  them  from  all  the  collectors.  I refer  the  commissioners  to  this  copy  of  a petition 
from  the  tenantry  of  Lord  Carew  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  the  -poor 
rates.  Lord  Carew  sent  them  in  to  me,  and  this  petition  I drew  up  for  the  tenants. 

\_The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper: — ] 

Petition  from  certain  tenants  of  Lord  Carew,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish 

Poor  Law. 

“ Mat  it  please  your  Honours — 

“ We,  the  undersigned  farmers  on  the  townlands  of  Knockavelish,  Harristown,  Ballyglan,  and 
Upper  and  Lower  Woodstown,  being  the  estate  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Carew,  in  the  barony  of 
Gaultier,  county  of  Waterford,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  represent  to  your  honourable  house 
that  upon  the  estate  above  mentioned  we  have  not  a single  pauper  claiming  relief  from  the  Waterford 
or  other  poor  law  union,  and  that  we  do  and  are  determined  at  all  times  to  find  employment  or 
otherwise  provide  for  and  maintain  any  infirm  or  destitute  poor  that  may  happen  to  become  so  on 
our  townlands. 

“ That,  under  foregoing-  circumstances,  yonr  petitioners  consider  it  a peculiar  hardship  that  they 
should  he  called  upon  to  pay  poor  rates  to  support  paupers  belonging  to  neighbouring  estates  ; and 
your  petitioners  humbly  entreat  your  honourable  house  so  to  amend  the  Poor  Law  Act  as  to  exempt 
all  estates  from  payment  of  poor  rates  which  are  so  managed  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
union  for  the  support  of  their  infirm  or  other  poor,  saving  and  excepting  such  proportion  of  rate  as 
may  be  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  building  and  staff  thereof. 

“ Your  petitioners  humbly  suggest  that  such  an  amendment  of  the  present  law  would  operate  as  a 
wholesome  stimulant  to  all  proprietors  of  estates,  and  farmers  thereon,  to  make  due  provision  for 
their  respective  poor.  And  your  petitioners  having  paid  all  rates  imposed  on  them  up  to  the'present 
date,  respectfully  trust  your  honourable  house  will  take  their  prayer  into  favourable  consideration. 

“ And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

“ Edmond  Phelan, 

“ James  Dobbin, 

“ James  Power,  Stc.  &e.  &c.” 

32.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  ? — No,  I have  not ; but  I am  happy  to  say  we  have 
not  a pauper  on  Lord  Carew’s  estate,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  that  tlie  fanners  did 
express  the  hardship  of  being  obliged  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  poor  upon  the  adjoining 
estate  without  mentioning  any  names,  for  if  the  same  system  is  adopted  as  to  the  poor 
on  the  adjoining  estate  that  there  is  on  Lord  Carew’s,  we  should  be  exonerated  from  their 
support. 

[_The  witness  withdrew.'} 


The  Reverend  Martin  Flynn,  sworn  and  examined, 

1.  You  are  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  Trinity  Without  and  Butlerstown? — Yes. 

2.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford.  Eyremount  it  is  called. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ? — In  my  present  parish  better  than  two 
years.  I have  been  five  years  in  Passage. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  wish  to  give  us  information?—!  have  a 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  barony  of  Gaultier,  which  I have  been  connected  with  nine  or 
ten  years,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford,  to  the  west  of  Waterford.^ 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  or  otherwise? — Yes,  it  is  partially 
improving — not  so  much  as  might  be  expected. 

6.  In  what  particulars  ?— Particularly  in  Gaultier.  Lord  Carew  has  improved  his  estate 
to  a very  great  extent  by  draining  ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford  Mr.  Lane  Fox 
has  improved  his  estate  in  the  same  maimer. 

7.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  adopted  upon  Mr.  Lane  Fox’s  property  ? — Principally  in 
draining  ; but  I believe  lie  pays  nothing  himself.  I heard  -that  the  tenants  were  obliged 
to  drain  themselves  in  paying  off  the  arrears. 

8.  Has  Mr.  Lane  Fox  a resident  agent  ?— No,  he  has  not.  I have  known  the  two  proper- 
ties to  which  I allude  for  some  years,  and  both  are  greatly  improved.  Lord  Carew  pays 
the  first  cost  of  draining  himself. 

9.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  and  mode  of  culture  ? — In  the  district 
around  the  neighbourhood  of  Waterford  aud  Gaultier,  in  the  two  baronies,  I should  say 
that  eighty  Irish  acres  is  considered  a large  farm.  There  are  not  many  so  large  as  that. 
.The  majority  of  them  are  from  twenty  to  fifty. 

10.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — I am  not  aware  that 
there  are.  It  only  occurs  where  a man  gets  a son  or  a daughter  married.  After  a short  time 
they  divide,  and  have  separate  houses  and  separate  establishments. 
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11.  Is  that  permitted  to  the  tenants  ?— It  is  connived  at  by  them.  It  does  prevail 
generally. 

12.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Generally 
distraint.  They  generally  contrive  to  get  rid  of  them  one  way  or  another.  In  setting  it 
to  another  he  pays  something  as  the  good-will  of  the  occupying  tenant ; hut  in  this  district 
very  few  have  been  got  rid  of  for  several  years. 

13.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middlemen  ? 

At  present  they  generally  hold  under  the  proprietors.  The  system  of  middlemen  is  getting 
out  of  use. 

14.  What  difference  has  that  made  in  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  ? — They  are  better 
satisfied  to  be  under  the  immediate  proprietor. 

15.  Do  they  hold  generally  from  year  to  year  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  from  year  to  year. 
There  are  not  many  leases  granted. 

16.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases  at  their  present  rents? Yes 

very  great.  They  appear  quite  dissatisfied  that  they  have  not  got  leases. 

1 7.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improvement  of  their 
farms — those  holding  from  year  to  year  and  by  lease  ? — Yes,  there  is  a great  difference. 
Those  who  hold  under  leases  are  more  industrious.  Their  farms  are  in  a better  condition. 
They  are  in  better  spirits  and  are  more  comfortable. 

18.  Do  you  find  that  the  case  where  allowance  is  given  them  for  improvements? — Yes 
I do. 

19.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  holders  are  getting  richer  ? — I think  that  the  two  classes  appear  better  off,  but  still 
rather  stationary.  For  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  I do  not  see  much  improvement. 

20.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better  ? — No,  they  are  not  improving. 

21.  Do  you  think  that  the  labouring  class  is  improved? — I do  not  think  in  the  country 
they  are.  If  there  is  a change,  it  is  for  the  better. 

22.  Can  they  obtain  pretty  regular  employment  in  the  district,  and  at  what  rate  of 
wages  ? — In  Gaultier  they  are  pretty  generally  employed,  and  better  than  on  the  other  side 
of  Waterford.  The  improvements  of  Lord  Carew  have  employed  a great  part  of  the  labourers 
in  the  barony.  He  made  great  improvements,  and  employed  them  summer  and  winter. 
He  gave  them  so  much  in  the  winter,  and  they  worked  every  day  they  could. 

23.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  their  con-acre  ground  ? — From  £8  to  £10. 

24.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — There  was  some  resistance 
to  the  payment  of  the  poor  rates  last  year,  and  about  six  years  ago  there  were  one  or  two 
rows  about  the  recovery  of  tithes. 

25.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — The  principal  one  is  the  want 
of  drainage  and  improvement  upon  the  land.  The  tenants  are  too  poor  to  expend  money, 
and  they  generally  have  no  tenure.  If  you  speak  to  any  farmer  he  says,  “ It  is  useless  to 
improve ; I may  be  turned  out.”  And  I think  generally  the  rents  are  too  high ; there  are 
few  tenants  above  want.  The  respectable  class  of  farmers,  in  my  own  knowledge,  are 
worse  off  than  our  servants ; that  is  my  candid  opinion.  They  will  not  have  meat  more 
than  once  a week.  I inquired  into  that  fact  more  than  three  years  ago  at  Waterford.  A 
neighbour  of  mine,  one  of  the  most  comfortable  in  the  barony,  could  hardly  have  meat 
once  a week,  and  lived  upon  the  same  food  as  the  servant  boys ; lie  had  sixty  acres  of  land, 
and  was  considered  comfortable. 

26.  Do  you  consider  that  the  situation  of  those  people  has  become  more  comfortable? — 
Those  who  have  got  leases  arc  more  comfortable,  and  more  improved  in  their  condition, 
than  they  were  before,  or  those  of  their  neighbours  who  have  not  leases. 

27.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  whether  there  arc  many  deposits  in  the  saving  banks  by 
the  small  farmers  ? — I do  not  think  there  are  many  ; some  have  money  there,  but  I do  not 
think  that  many  have.  I know  two  or  three  who  have ; they  spoke  to  me  about  the 
security,  and  I told  them  I thought  it  perfectly  secure,  and  to  leave  it  where  it  was.  But 
a great  many  deal  in  the  loan  funds  and  the  banks  here,  if  they  can  get  money. 

28.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  ?— I think  the  loan  fund  is  a bad  system ; the  interest 
is  too  high,  and  it  affords  a facility  to  raise  money  in  a manner  that  would  gradually  ruin 
them.  I was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  loan  fund  bank  in  Gaultier,  and  from  the  character 
of  the  persons  applying,  one  the  principal  and  the  other  the  security,  and  vice  versa,  and 
the  interest  being  so  high,  I think  it  will  ultimately  have  a very  injurious  effect ; that  is 
my  candid  opinion. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  Michael  Nolan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Kilmeaden,  within  five  miles  of  this  city,  in  the  barony  of 
Middlethird. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  occupying  nearly  150  acres  Irish. 

3.  Do  you  principally  graze  it  ? — Grazing  and  tilling. 

4.  How  much  have  you  under  tillage  ? — I am  limited  to  the  number  of  acres  I break 
up ; I have  not  much.  I have  about  forty  acres.  The  lease  is  not  executed,  but  there  is 
a written  agreement. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted  ? — Mostly  the  barony  of 
Middlethird. 

6.  Is  the  agriculture  in  it  improving  or  otherwise  ? — Where  the  landlord  is  encouraging 
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it  is  improving  a little,  but  very  few  landlords  encourage  improving.  Latterly  they  have 
encouraged  draining  a little. 

7.  What  is  the  system  pursued  by  those  who  do  encourage  ?— The  system  is,  with  one 
landlord  who  has  the  greater  part  of  the  barony,  that  of  allowing  two-tliirds  of  the  draining ; 
he  has  allowed  his  tenantry  also  of  late-  slates  and  timber.  He  lias  a slate  quarry  on  his 
estate,  and  he  allows  slates  to  any  man  who  will  build  a decent  house  ; but  with  respect  to 
the  head  landlord  I have,  he  is  not  allowing  me  Is.  for  any  improvements.  I have  made  a 
large  house  fit  for  one  of  my  sons  to  reside  in,  a dwelling-house,  out-house,  and  cow-house, 
and  I have  only  a written  agreementfor  thirty-one  years,  and  five  or  six  years  have  expired. 

8.  Have  those  improvements  been  made  since  you  took  out  your  agreement  ? Yes,  and 

I am  finishing  this  month  the  last  building— that  is  the  cow-house.  I asked  him  for  an 
abatement,  and  he  said  he  could  not  afford  it.  I told  him  the  prices  were  low,  and  the 
lands  were  let  too  high.  He  said  he  could  not  afford  it.  I told  him  he  would  when  it 
would  be  too  late,  and  he  would  injure  his  tenant  and  injure  himself;  therefore  I cannot 
afford  giving  much  employment,  but  the  little  that  it  is  I give.  The  landlord  will  not 
encourage  me. 

9.  Are  the  grazing  farms  on  the  increase  there  ? — They  are  a bad  description  of  land ; 
they  are  not  much  increasing  at  all.  This  barony  is  a very  coarse  description  of  land. 
There  are  many  lands  that  could  be  improved  if  the  landlord  encouraged. 

10.  What  encouragement  would  be  sufficient  for  the  tenant? — He  should  be  obliged, 
when  he  is  not  inclined,  to  give  an  abatement  to  pay  for  improvements  upon  his  property 
made  under  short  leases. 

11.  What  do  you  comprise  under  the  word  “improvements?” — Building  and  draining. 

12.  Do  you  put  building  and  draining  together ; are  they  not  very  different? — Yes ; but 
I say  any  man  who  does  both  it  is  the  very  tiling  that  the  landlord  ought  to  allow. 

13.  In  what  number  of  years  would  a tenant  be  paid  for  his  expenditure  in  draining? — 
The  land  is  improved  very  much.  In  five  or  six  years’  time  he  would  be  compensated. 

14.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

15.  What  has  been  their  effect  ? — It  shows  a good  system  in  the  country.  But  the 
encouragement  is  very  poor ; only  £l  premium  to  30s.  for  drainage  land,  provided  you 
drain  three  acres ; and  in  like  manner  you  must  have  so  many  acres  of  dialled  potatoes  to 
obtain  a premium  of  £2  ; for  the  host  dairy  cow  £2,  if  three  years’  old.  And  you  must  be 
a subscriber  to  it,  and  your  landlord  too.  You  cannot  show  stock  unless  you  are  a sub- 
scriber, nor  show  a farm. 

16.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  laud  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird  ? — I am 
paying  three  guineas  an  acre  for  seventy-five  acres,  and  £2  5s.  for  134  acres. 

17.  With  regard  to  the  three  guinea  land,  is  that  principally  in  grazing? — Yes. 

18.  What  will  that  land  graze  for  you  ? — It  is  both  dairy  and  fattening  land. 

19.  What  will  it  fatten  for  you  ? — I do  not  fatten.  I have  an  acre  and  an  half  for  each 
cow,  for  the  hay  and  grazing,  including  roads,  and  every  tiling. 

20.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — There  is  a running 
gale  with  one  farm,  and  on  the  other  I must  pay  up,  according  as  it  is  due.  I may  get  a 
couple  of  months  for  the  last  payment  of  it.  If  my  landlord  runs  short  of  money  he  comes 
to  me  and  asks  me  if  I can  accommodate  him  with  such  a portion  of  money  the  very  day 
after  it  is  due. 

21.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale? — Up  to  a 
particular  gale  in  that  one  neighbourhood. 

22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  ? — There  are  but  few  middlemen  at  present.  One  of  my  landlords  is  a 
middleman,  but  his  lease  is  renewable  for  ever. 

23.  Under  whom  are  the  tenantry  most  comfortable  in  general — under  the  middleman 
or  under  the  head  landlord  ? — Under  the  head  landlord ; for  the  middleman  scarcely  gives 
any  encouragement  at  all. 

24.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? — No. 

25.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — No ; we  are  bound  not 
to  sublet,  unless  under  the  old  leases : we  may,  by  agreement  with  the  landlord,  subdivide 
a large  farm.  I can  dispose  of  my  good-will  of  it. 

26.  Is  the  disposal  of  the  good-mil  of  farms  frequent  ? — Yes. 

27.  Is  the  price  of  them  increasing,  or  otherwise  ? — No ; there  is  a very  bad  system 
creeping  into  the  country.  If  a tenant  runs  into  arrears,  it  is  the  habit  that  the  in-coming 
tenant  must  pay  the  arrears  to  the  landlord,  so  that  he  will  be  at  no  loss  at  all.  If  the 
landlord  approves  of  the  tenant,  he  will  accept  him  then  by  paying  the  arrears. 

28.  What  do  they  usually  pay  by  the  acre,  or  by  the  rent ; what  is  given  to  the  person 
for  the  good-will  of  a farm  in  that  way? — It  is  perhaps  £100  or  £50  ; and  if  they  pay  the 
arrears,  they  will  say  they  have  lost  so  much  in  the  place,  and  must  work  it  out. 

29.  Does  that  prevail  in  the  case  of  lands  held  at  will  as  well  as  upon  lease  ? — Yes ; I 
have  seen  an  instance  of  it. 

30.  Is  there  a great  difference  in  the  price  ? — No,  there  is  not  much  difference  in  price. 

1 do  not  see  that  any  of  those  sell  their  good-will  at  all.  I see  them  make  some  struggle 
and  pay  it.  Those  who  are  tenants-at-will  make  a sale  of  their  good-will ; those  are  the 
^stances  I have  seen. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  which  class  of  the  tenantry 
are  making  most  money,  the  large  holders  or  the  small,  in  these  times  ?— The  large . 
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holders.  There  are  some  of  the  small  holders  who  are  very  extravagant  and  independent ; 
they  do  not  improve  their  lands — they  cannot  afford  to  do  it ; and  if  a man  does  not 
improve  his  laud  in  bad  times,  he  comes  down  ; and  when  he  has  not  the  means  he  cannot 
improve  them. 

32.  Are  the  labourers,  in  your  opinion,  getting  better  or  worse  ?— Getting  worse.  The 
wages  are  very  low  tins  last  harvest.  It  only  held  a short  time  ; the  weather  was  fine. 

33.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ? — From  6<Z.  to  8 d,  and  10/7. 

34.  What  generally  is  the  rate  of  wages  through  the  district  ? — We  mostly  at  this  place 
hire  a man  for  twelve  months,  excepting  harvest. 

35.  What  arrangement  do  you  make  as  to  those  men  hired  for  twelve  months  ? — £6. 

36.  Do  they  live  in  the  house  ? — Yes. 

37.  Are  there  any  cottier  labourers  generally  through  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

38.  What  is  the  arrangement  made  as  to  them  ? — I give  them  6/7.  a day.  I give  them 
then-  dairy  ground  for  something  less,  perhaps  £2  an  acre  less,  and  20s.  to  40s.  for  the  use 
of  a kitchen  garden. 

39.  What  is  the  price  of  the  dairy  land  ? — From  £S  to  £10  manured  with  lime  ; if  it  is 
dung  it  will  cost  higher,  and  it  will  cost  them  a great  deal  to  any  man  who  has  not  dung. 
If  he  manures  an  acre  well,  it  will  cost  him  £20  nearly,  but  then  he  will  have  three 
successive  crops  afterwards,  or  four. 

40.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  by  the  farmers  ? — They  are  coming  very 
much  under  green  crops.  Potatoes  followed  by  wheat ; followed  by  oats ; laid  down  with 
oats.  Some  lay  it  down  with  wheat,  but  it  is  a bad  system.  The  grass  seeds  will  not 
grow,  for  they  perish,  and  you  will  have  no  covering  in  the  spring  of  the  year  to  cover  the 
seeds,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  oats  or  barley. 

41.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  disturbances  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No. 

42.  At  what  season  is  the  county  cess  collected  in  the  district  ? — In  February  and  June, 
one  comes  too  near  the  other ; the  one  for  the  March  assizes  and  the  other  for  the  July 
assizes,  and  the  poor  rate  also.  We  have  enough  of  that,  and  of  no  service. 

43.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  allowed  you  ? — In  the  payment  of  the  full  rent. 

44.  Is  it  in  the  payment  of  the  first  rent  you  pay  after  paying  the  poor  rate  ? — Yes. 

45.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — No  ; I have  not.  I consider 
that  the  landlord  has  a right  to  make  an  allowance  to  tenants  going  out.  It  is  my  own 
case.  I asked  my  landlord  for  timber  or  slates,  and  he  could  not  give  me  one  or  the  other. 
I think  they  ought  to  be  compensated  for  the  one  or  the  other. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  John  Carroll,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Earls-rath,  in  the  barony  of  Knoclctopher,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer,  holding  a lease  of  200  Irish  acres.  I am  a 
middleman,  and  have  some  of  the  land  let. 

3.  How  much  of  it  is  under-let  ? — Ono  hundred  and  twenty  acres.  I occupy  about 
eighty  of  it. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted? — I am  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  lower  part  of  the  barony  of  Knoclctopher.  I am  in  the  lower  part 
of  it. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving? — Yes  ; the  people  are  very  well  inclined 
to  improve,  but  they  have  not  the  means. 

6.  Have  you  any  farming  society  or  agricultural  school  in  the  district? — No ; but  I am 
endeavouring  to  get  up  one.  I hope  to  dine  at  a party  to-morrow  where  we  intend  to 
commence  one  for  the  first  time,, and  there  is  no  part  of  Ireland  where  it  is  more  wanted. 
It  is  a mountainous  district,  rather  a fertile  sort  of  tolerable  mountain  pasture  and  capable 
of  being  improved,  but  in  consequence  of  being  mountainous  it  is  vory  moist  and  requires 
draining,  and  there  is  great  facility  for  it — the  people  are  getting  into  it. 

7.  What  is  the  system  pursued  in  respect  to  drainage  ? — It  is  very  bad  ; they  do  not 
understand  the  principles  of  it — they  are  not  educated  as  farmers. 

8.  Have  any  means  been  taken  to  educate  them  or  assist  them  ? — Not  the  least  in  the 
world. 

9.  Have  any  of  the  landlords  introduced  any  system  of  instructing  or  assisting  their 
tenants  ? — Mr.  Green,  of  Greenfield,  the  agent  of  another  Mr.  Green,  endeavours  to  induce 
the  tenants  to  commence  draining ; they  have  received  no  instructions  in  it,  but  he  had 
commenced  some  draining  at  his  own  expense  for  the  tenants.  I do  not  know  how  far  he 
intends  to  follow  it  up. 

10.  Do  you  know  the  system  he  has  introduced  as  to  the  payment  of  part  of  the 
expenses  ?— -I  do  not  think  he  has  made  any  arrangement  with  the  tenant ; any  tiling  he  has 
done  is  at  his  own  cost. 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Very  few ; scarcely  any. 

12.  Is  there  much  division  of  farms  going  on? — I know  of  two  townlandsin  whic  i 

occurs,  but  no  others.  . . 

13.  .Is  it  permitted  in  those  .cases  by  the  landlord  ?— Yes.  I believe  they  have  a join 
lease  in  one  of  the  places  I have  mentioned,  and  I think  it  has  been  divided  with  some 
the  children  of  those  who  took  the  lease. 
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14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  the  district;  by  private  contract,  proposal,  or 
valuation  ? — By  proposal.  I have  heard  of  valuations  occurring,  but  the  rent  does  not  go 
according  to  valuation. 

15.  What  preference  is  given  to  the  occupying  tenants  ? — That  depends  upon  the  land- 
lords ; the  landlords  act  differently.  Of  those  living  on  Mr.  Moore’s  property  very  few 
have  leases,  but  he  does  not  eject  any  one ; he  did  allow  them  to  sell  their  interest  at  a 
very  high  rate. 

16.  What  was  the  rate  at  which  it  sold  ? — -Very  near  the  fee  simple  value  of  the  land,  at 
the  rate  of  about  from  ±15  to  £25  an  acre  for  very  small  spots.  They  could  not  afford  to 
give  any  thing  for  draining. 

17.  What  size  were  they  ? — From  a quarter  to  an  acre  or  so. 

18.  Did  he  permit  the  sale  of  a portion  of  the  holdings?— He  did  not  interfere  until 
lately  ; now  he  does  not  allow  them  to  sell,  he  reserves  to  himself  the  choice  of  a tenant 

19.  Have  there  been  any  instances  lately  of  refusing  the  tenants  leave  to  sell  ?— I do  not 
know  that  he  has  refused  any ; it  is  lately  he  made  the  regulation.  I do  not  know  that 
he  has  had  any  application. 

20.  When  those  portions  were  sold,  were  they  bought  by  the  adjoining  tenants  ?— Yes 
in  some  instances,  not  all.  I think  the  people  of  the  distinct  have  a peculiar  method  of 
their  own  to  pay  rent : it  is  different  from  the  system  practised  elsewhere.  They  depend 
upon  dairy  produce,  and  also  on  the  sale  of  pigs,  for  the  rent.  The  tillage  is  very  little 
They  till  it  themselves,  and  do  not  employ  many  labourers ; and  until  lately  they  have  not 
improved,  though  they  have  had  great  opportunities  for  doing  so  remuneratively. 

21.  Does  the  land  lie  very  high  ? — Yes,  it  is  mountainous,  it  lies  rather  high ; it  is  hilly 

together  with  being  high.  J 

22.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ?— The 
average  rent  I believe  is  about  25s.  the  Irish  acre  ; I do  not  mean  for  the  best  land  nor  for 
the  worst.  The  average  rent  for  average  land  is  something  about  25$.  I do  not  know  of 
any  land,  unless  near  the  village,  going  beyond  30$.  Sometimes  it  will  go  to  40s.,  but  it  is 
in  very  few  instances — small  patches. 

23.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government 
valuations  ? It  is  about  one-fourth  higher.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  one-fourth  lower 
than  the  letting  value. 

24.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ?— Some  of  the 
tenants  pay  the  demands  upon  them  once  a year,— at  this  season  of  the  year,  in  October, 
the  1st  of  October ; they  pay  a year’s  rent  then.  In  general  they  are  half  a year  or  a year 
in  arrear. 

25.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders  ?— 
In  the  last  three  or  four  years  multitudes  of  them  have  paid  the  rent  by  accommodation  at 
the  banks.  I have  been  applied  to  by  many  of  them.  I do  not  suppose  there  are  twenty 
farmers  in  the  district  that  1 know  who  wTould  not  be  glad  to  get  accommodation  at  the 
banks  to  pay  rent, — not  to  make  improvements. 

26.  Do  you  mean  that  the  farmers  depend  upon  it  ?— I know  that  a majority  of  them  are 
getting  it  either  at  the  loan  fund  or  at  the  banks  or  from  each  other,  so  far  as  I know,  and 
from  the  minutest  inquiries,  and  being  applied  to  myself  on  many  occasions,  even  to  annoy- 
ance. I lent  money  to  them  and  sometimes  got  money  for  them,  till  I saw  it  was  not  an 
advantage  to  them.  I think  the  landlords  ought  to  consult  their  own  interests  in  not 
obliging  their  tenants  to  pay  so  enormously  as  fifteen  per  cent,  for  the  money,  and  that 
with  their  own  knowledge. 

27.  How  do  you  mean  with  their  own  knowledge  ? — By  endorsing  the  bills  for  them  and 
letting  them  take  them  up  and  pay  the  expenses. 

28.  TV  hen  are  those  bills  usually  given  by  the  tenants  ? — The  tenants  pay  generally  on 
account ; I do  not  know  that  of  such  tenants  they  demand  it  at  any  particular  time  of  the 
year.  They  pass  the  bill  when  the  demand  is  made  upon  them ; they  are  generally  in 
arrear.  I suppose  it  is  when  the  landlord  applies  to  them.  I am  cognizant  of  a great  deal 
oi  what  I have  said,  and  I have  heard  a great  deal  more  as  the  general  report,  upon 
inquiring  from  persons  that  were  perhaps  concerned  themselves. 

29.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — I have 
seen  very  few  instances  of  persons  being  ejected  for  rent,  and  very  few  instances  either  of 
cattle  being  taken  by  distress..  The  tenants  seem  to  be  anxious  to  maintain  a character, 
ana  stram  every  point  to  obtain  the  money  by  every  possible  means  to  meet  their  demands. 

00.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  gale?— I 
cannot  speak  with  certainty  to  any  person  paying  rent  on  account.  I receive  rents  myself. 

01.  Do  you  give  a receipt  on  accomit  or  up  to  a particular  gale? — They  generally  pay 
*ne  once  a year  up  to  the  day.  They  did  not  owe  me  a penny  at  Michaelmas,  and  I have 
given  them  a receipt  up  to  the  day. 

un  *^e.teqanta  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year? — Partly  both. 

hi1  ’s  ^ie  general  ? — I could  not  say ; I think  it  is  nearly  equal. 

o4.  Dp  they  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  mid- 
tracts11  1U  <^str^ct  ^ — There  are  two  or  three  middlemen,  not  of  any  very  extensive 

tt'6  ^ieie  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  that  district  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any. 

1 ' -“as  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Very  little ; 

ess  a person  taking  an  odd  field,  and  purchasing  the  interest  from  another.  There  ha$ 

en  rather  a subdividing,  I believe,  but  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 
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37.  In  cases  of  new  lettings  of  land  held  by  middlemen,  what  is  the  course  usually  adopted 
with  the  under-tenants  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  new  lettings.  I do  not  recollect  any. 

38.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
more  wealthy  in  the  world?— I believe  I know  three  or  four  who  have  made  some  money 
and  perhaps  a few  small  holders  of  from  five  to  ten  acres ; but  I know  that  the  condition 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  is  deteriorating. 

39.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  ?— It  is  getting  worse  in  my  recollection 
every  day.  I have  observed  the  conduct  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  I certainly  think 
they  are  the  best  conducted  class  of  any  that  I know ; I speak  conscientiously,  and  I am 
aware  of  the  fact.  So  far  as  I know  them,  considering  their  great  poverty  and  privations 
they  are  the  best  conducted  in  that  class  of  society  in  the  rural  districts. 

40.  In  your  neighbourhood  do  they  generally  hold  small  portions  of  ground? — In  very 
few  instances.  They  generally  live  in  villages,  and  lodge  with  other  labourers  without  any 
land. 

41.  What  is  generally  the  price  of  the  dairy  land  or  the  con-acre? — Dairy  land,  when 
they  pay  for  it  beforehand,  is  about  £50  per  quarter — £10  an  acre,  that  is  for  the  very 
best  description,  if  they  pay  beforehand,  otherwise  it  would  be  £3.  I have  known  them 
to  pay  £16  con-acre  for  land  without  manure. 

42.  Was  that  very  superior  land?— Yes,  in  the  barony  of  Iverk,  within  eight  miles  of 
where  I live.  The  state  of  the  labourers  in  my  part  of  the  country  is  very  poor.  I know 
that  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year  they  support  themselves  and  then-  families  by 
labour,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  year  they  are  supported  by  their  families  begging. 

43.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  they  arc  able  to  procure? — At  busy  seasons— the  harvest 
and  spring — they  generally  are  paid  with  their  diet  lOrf.  a day.  What  they  look  upon  as 
a great  favour  with  me  is,  they  are  very  glad  to  get  (id.  a day  through  the  year  and  their  diet. 

44.  Do  you  give  them  houses,  and  at  what  rate  ? — That  is  paid  to  those  who  have  no 
houses.  Some  of  them  have  no  houses.  One  of  them  has  a house  and  a quarter  of  land 
rent  free;  another  had  10 d.  a day  with  the  grass  for  a cow,  and  an  acre  of  land  and  a 
house  at  £4  a year.  He  was  an  old  labourer,  but  a handy  man. 

45.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  I have  not  heard  of  any 
place  more  peaceable  than  the  people  were  as  to  outrages  of  that  sort.  I know  the  people 
were  very  much  addicted  to  drinking  along  the  southern  part  of  Kilkenny,  and  to  faction 
fights,  and  things  of  that  sort,  a good  many  years  ago — that  is  done  away  with ; but  since 
that  neither  Wliitefootism  or  Ribbonism  has  ever  got  in  among  them.  Wherever  it  came 
from  it  generally  stopped  before  it  came  into  our  part  of  the  country. 

46.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example, 
are  the  large  estates  better  managed  as  compared  with  the  small,  or  the  absentee  estates 
better  than  the  resident  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference. 

47.  What  are  the  fees  usually  paid  to  bailiffs  or  drivers  for  enforcing  rent? — I have  very 
seldom  heard  of  cattle  being  driven  for  rent,  so  seldom  that  I know  nothing  about  it ; but 
I have  known  some  tenants  not  being  able  to  pay  the  rent,  and  give  up  the  land  to  some 
person  that  the  landlord  chose. 

48.  How  do  you  recover  the  rent  in  your  own  case? — By  asking  for  it. 

49.  In  cases  where  they  do  not  pay  ? — I never  had  occasion  to  distrain  them ; being  a 
middleman,  not  a very  much  respected  character,  they  are  afraid  of  me.  I know  that  none 
of  my  tenants  have  ever  given  or  received  less  than  £100  fortunes  with  their  children. 

50.  What  size  farms  do  they  hold  ? — From  thirty  to  forty  acres. 

51.  Are  any  fees  paid  in  your  district  to  agents  on  granting  leases  or  accepting  propo- 
sals ? — I heard  it  was  so,  but  not  lately ; I know  it  was  very  customary. 

52.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  the  district  ? — The  25th  of 
March. 

53.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  fair  rent  ? — It  varies  from  2s.  to 
2s.  Gd.  and  2s.  9 d.  an  acre. 

54.  At  what  seasons  of  the  year  is  it  levied? — I cannot  precisely  say  as  to  the  seasons. 
The  reason  I do  not  know  that  is,  that  one  of  my  tenants  always  pays  it  for  me.  He  pays 
my  share  and  his  own,  and  I allow  it  to  him  in  settling  for  the  rent ; I allow  it  to  him  when 
he  pays  the  rent. 

55.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — At  the  next 
payment  of  the  rent  when  it  is  allowed.  It  is  not  always  allowed  I believe. 

56.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?-— I do  not 
know  any  thing  I could  suggest  as  to  these  points,  but  the  farmers  within  the  circle  of  my 
acquaintance  are  uneducated  in  farming.  There  is  a want  of  education  among  the  farmers, 
and  some  mode  of  teaching  agriculture  is  much  wanted. 

_ 57.  Do  you  see  among  the  class  of  farmers  any  particular  disposition  to  acquire  informa- 
tion if  they  had  the  means  ? — They  are  most  anxious  to  make  improvements  if  they  had  the 
means  of  knowledge ; but  they  seem  to  think  that  any  of  these  improvements  put  them  to 
expense  and  would  not  pay,  and  would  not  remunerate  them.  . , 

58.  You  think  if  pains  were  taken  to  show  them  how  improvements  do  pay  they  would 
gladly  adopt  them  ?— Yes;  they  are  most  anxious  to  make  improvements,  but  they  want 
knowledge,  and  they  want  capital  above  all,  because  parties  who  are  going  to  the  bank  to 
get  advances  cannot  have  money  to  make  improvements. 

[ The  witness  withdretv.'] 
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The  Reverend  Thomas  Flynn,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Are  you  a parish  priest?— No,  I am  curate  of  Passage,  and  have  been  for  twelve 
years. 

2.  What  is  the  district  as  to  which  you  are  best  able  to  give  us  information  ? It  is  in 

length  about  eleven  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  three ; comprising  the  union  of  the  two 
parishes  of  Killea  and  Crook,  containing  a population  of  about  6,000. 

3.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  holdings  there  ?— There  are  not  in  that  district 
more  than  two  or  three  large  farms  of  about  seventy  or  eighty  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  more  general  size  ? — From  twenty  to  forty,  I should  say. 

5.  Is  the  agriculture  and  the  mode  of  cropping  improving  at  all  or  not  ? — In  general  I 
think  it  is  not  improving. 

6.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cause  of  that?— It  is  the  want  of  capital  chiefly; 
and  also  the  want  of  courage  I may  say  in  the  tenants  to  undertake  improvements.  I have 
heard  them  say  that  they  would  be  sorry  to  improve. 

7.  Are  the  lands  held  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— Some  leases ; but  as  the  leases 
fall  out  it  is  the  policy  of  the  landlords  not  to  grant  leases. 

8.  Is  the  district  owned  by  many  proprietors  ?— Yes,  it  is.  It  is  a peculiar  district— it 
is  near  this  large  town.  It  is  a little  island  surrounded  by  the  sea  and  the  river.  Its 
scenery  is  beautiful ; the  scenery  is  so  attractive,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  so  good  and 
so  little  disturbed,  it  is  a point  of  unusual , attraction  for  persons  to  reside  in. 

9.  From  what  then  docs  it  arise  that  the  people  as  you  express  it  would  be  sorry  to 
improve  ? — For  the  want  of  security  that  those  improvements  would  be  of  any  benefit  to 
them.  From  a feeling,  in  their  own  way  of  expressing  it,  “that  it  would  bo  cutting  a stick 
to  beat  themselves  ” if  they  did  improve  in  sucli  a locality. 

10.  Have  you  known  any  frequent  instances  of  cases  which  appear  to  your  mind  to 
justify  that  feeling  ? — I cannot  say  that  I do  ; but  I know  the  feeling  is  such. 

11.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  adopted  by  any  of  the  landlords  there,  in  assisting 
the  tenants  in  improving  their  houses  or  their  lands  ? — I know  Lord  Waterford,  who  is 
the  principal  proprietor,  assists  in  slates  and  timber  in  building  substantial  houses,  to 
replace  the  baa  kind  of  houses  there  were  before ; and  that  of  course  is  a great  benefit. 

12.  Does  that  feeling  continue  as  strong  upon  that  property  as  upon  the  others?— With 
regard  to  the  improvement  of  land,  I do  not  see  them  improve  to  any  great  degree  there. 
But  in  point  of  houses  I see  them  greatly  improved ; and  as  to  the  lands,  I must  say  for 
Lord  Waterford,  and  his  agent  Mr.  Meara,  that  the  tenants  have  less  dread  of  improving 
their  lands,  from  the  evident  disposition  of  Mr.  Meara,  who  appears  to  be  pleased  to  see 
those  improvements.  And  they  are  pretty  confident  that  they  will  not  be  disturbed  as 
long  as  their  rents  are  paid ; but  if  there  was  perfect  security,  sucli  a disposition  would  be 
general,  and  the  improvements  in  the  land  would  jiroceed  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
improvements  in  the  houses.  With  regard  to  Lord  Carew’s  tenantry,  I conceive  that  Lord 
Carew’s  example,  and  that  of  his  relative,  in  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture,  green  crops, 
artificial  grasses,  &c..  has  the  same  effect  on  that  neighbourhood  as  an  agricultural  school 
would  have,  but  no  further  effect  than  an  agricultural  school,  to  show  them  what  might  be 
done,  but  does  not  induce  them  to  do  it,  for  want  of  security  of  tenure. 

13.  Does  the  sale  of  the.  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — Not  to  any  extent 
that  I am  aware  of.  I do  think  if  there  were  security  of  tenure  that  Lord  Carew  would 
be  invaluable  in  his  example  to  the  surrounding  country.  I do  believe  that  the 
people  to  my  knowledge  were  never  so  alive,  never  so  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
obvious  improvements  in  the  land,  in  draining,  building  slated  houses,  and  improved  fences, 
as  they  are  now  if  there  was  security  of  tenure. 

14.  What  do  you  mean  by  security  of  tenure? — In  a general  way  I have  read  every 
mode,  but  I am  speaking  of  no  mode  but  my  own  idea;  so  far  as  the  locality  is  concerned, 
I would  give  a lease.  1 would  give  a tenant  a perfect  understanding  that  would  come  home 
to  him,  so  as  to  act  on  him  a perfect  understanding,  a perfect  certainty ; and  it  will  take 
time  to  force  it  on  their  minds,  from  the  bad  habits  they  have  formed  from  the  insecurity. 
If  there  was  a perfect  understanding  on  the  mind  of  the  tenant,  that  whatever  improvements 
he  makes  which  at  the  end  of  the  term  will  benefit  the  landlord,  if  the  tenant  leaves  the 
ground,  as  well  as  the  tenant  himself  for  the  time  that  he  had  it,  that  he  is  to  be  refunded 
a portion  of  the  capital  he  embarked  in  the  improvements,  I am  certain  that  in  my  district 
it  would  change  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  and  make  it  one  of  the  happiest  districts 
m Ireland,  from  the  peculiar  sobriety,  the  peculiar  decent  habits,  and  the  peculiar  quietness, 
and  the  peculiar  good  notions  of  the  people  in  that  peculiar  district.  I believe  without 
that  security  the  landlords  never  will  induce  the  tenants  to  adopt  any  permanent  improve- 
ment of  the  ground.  I believe  the  •worst  part  of  their  lands  would  be  as  good  by  draining 
as  their  best  at  present,  and  that  the  best  would  be  of  course  improved. 

15.  With  regard  to  draining  itself  particularly,  does  not  some  improvement  that  arises 
from  it  during  the  term  of  years  amply  repay  the  occupier  of  the  land  for  any  outlay  ? — 
les,  I think  it  would,  and  it  is  adopted  by  some  persons  without  this  security  at  all;  but  I 
want  to  make  it  a matter  of  security.  I think  it  is  hardly  calculable  what  my  people 
W°i  c ^°'  ^ ^ave  heard  of  other  people  in  other  places  who  are  not  so  industrious. 

16.  In  the  cases  where  there  are  leases,  and  landlords  have  given  encouragement,  and 
tue  tenants  have  consequently  improved,  what  do  you  find  to  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
as  to  their  general  habits  and  moral  conduct? — Leases  are  incomparably  better  than 
enancies-at-will,  and  tenants  would  be  incomparably  better  under  the  state  of  security  the 
enure  would  induce.  The  great  desideratum  would  be  for  the  gentlemen  to  look  to  and 

Part  III,  3 l 
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9th  October , 1844.  remedy  the  want  of  capital,  in  case  the  tenant  got.  the  security  of  a term  to  improve  the 

ground,  for  the  people  with  me  are  poor.  I do  not  know  seven  in  that  district  able  to  give 

902>.  £ioo  portion  to  one  of  their  marriageable  daughters.  1 do  not  think  there  are  twenty 
Rev.  Thomas  Flynn.  haye  £100  to  Spare.  If  they  had  security,  1 believe  they  would  abandon  sticking  the 
money  into  the  thatch,  and  would  put  it  into  the  land,  and  other  money  they  would  get, 
aud  their  industry  would  be  fourfold,  they  would  be  so  inclined  to  grasp  at  it. 

17.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  money  placed  in  the  savings’  banks  by  those  people?— 
From  some  of  them  there  is,  but  not  many  in  the  district,  I believe  there  is  no  money 
makino-  except  by  grazing,  some  few  farmers  were  making  something  of  their  grass  lands  • 
but  the  money  that  was  made  in  former  times  they  have  been  drawing  on  Lately,  and  h 
must  be  considerably  reduced. 

18.  Have  you  ever  formed  any  idea,  from  conversing  with  the  farmers,  as  to  a mode  of 
fixing  the  value  of  land  that  would  be  satisfactory  both  to  landlord  and  tenant  ?— No ; I 
think  that  a great  desideratum.  I am  so  strong  about  fixity  of  tenure,  or  whatever  you 
call  it,  that  1 believe  the  tenants  would  rather  have  a high  rent  according  to  any  valuation, 
if  they  had  security  of  tenure,  and  that  they  would  be  happier  than  paying  a smaller  rent 
without  it.  I would  not  advocate  the  tenant’s  happiness  at  the  expense  of  a lease. 

19.  What  length  of  term  do  you  contemplate  ? — 1 should  say  twenty-one  years  is  the 
least,  with  remuneration  for  improvements.  1 think  that  incomparably  better  than  a longer 
lease  without  remuneration.  I have  heard  of  tenants  who  had  land  under  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave  at  4s.  (hi.  an  acre ; they  let  them  run  into  arrear,  and  there  were  proposals  for  £-1 
an  acre.  Sir  Richard  went  to  them  and  said,  “ I have  been  offered  £3 — I will  give  you  the 
land  at  30s.,  but  you  must  pay  up  regularly;”  aud  I understand  that  these  men  have  been 
able  to  pay  30s. ; but  whether  this  is  exactly  true  (it  is  human  nature),  such  a tiling  is 
natural.  I have  known  men  who  had  land  for  nothing  who  have  gone  to  the  dogs,  and 
gone  to  the  public-house,  or  to  fairs,  to  spend  their  time  and  their  money,  thinking  they 
had  an  estate. 

20.  Did  Sir  Richard  give  leases  in  those  eases  ? — I do  not  know ; I only  mention  that  as 
illustrating  the  feeling  of  the  Irish,  that  a landlord  improving  for  a tenant,  and  showing  him 
what  the  land  might  do,  will  not  induce  the  tenant  to  use  his  endeavours  to  pursue  that 
advantage  without  the  security  of  tenure,  because  he  will  suspect  that  the  landlords  are  doing 
it  just  barely  to  enable  him  to  pay  a heavier  rent  himself.  That  impression  is  on  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  they  arc  justified  in  it,  according  to  my 
impression. 

21.  You  think  there  are  somo  cases  in  which  advantage  lias  been  taken? — Yes ; I have 
known  a man  to  build  a house  on  a small  piece  of  land,  and  I have  known  it  taken  from 
him  without  a farthing  compensation,  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  by  a respectable  land- 
lord too. 

22.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  that  occurs  to  you? — With  respect  to  the  mode  of 
getting  capital, — for  the  tenantry  are  poor,  and  they  shou  ld  be  able  to  get  capital  and  repay 
with  interest,  provided  it  was  laid  out  in  improving  the  land, — it  would  he  better  for  a 
humane  landlord  to  allow  two  years’  rent  to  he  spent,  provided  he  was  sure  it  was  spent 
by  the  tenant  in  improving  the  land  in  this  way ; it  would  bo  better  for  bis  own  interest. 
I do  believe  it  is  horrible  to  take  rent  from  men  in  the  condition  of  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict. It  is  a peculiar  district,  there  are  so  many  of  the  gentry  pushing  in  and  making  the 
rent  higher  by  competition,  and  wishing  to  keep  land  if  they  Have  it,  or  getting  it  if  they 
have  it  not,  and  letting  it  under  a rent  that  will  afford  merely  potatoes.  1 am  as  convinced 
as  I am  of  my  existence,  though  1 did  not  know  it  till  I was  appointed  here,  that  the  peo- 
ple desire  their  clergymen  to  conceal  their  distress.  With  respect  to  labourers,  1 am 
rather  puzzled  to  know  what  to  do  about  them ; but  I humbly  suggest  that  it  would  he 
almost  necessary  for  a Labourer  to  have  an  acre  of  ground,  and  I would  give  it  him  at  the 
same  rent  that  the  farmers  have  it  under  the  head  landlord.  1 say  this  from  conversing 
with  the  farmers  and  labourers. 

23.  Have  you  found  that  the  farmers  object  to  a system  which  would  make  the  labourers 
rather  independent  of  them  ? — I have  conversed  with  them,  and  the  only  objection  I have 
met  with  is  that  the  fences  would  be  injured  by  the  cottiers  upon  the  farm. 

24.  Have  they  not  cottiers  at  present  ? — They  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  them.  They  will 
not  tell  me  whether  they  are  the  instrument  in  the  landlords’  hands  to  get  rid  of  them. 

25.  Do  you  think  it  would  ho  beneficial  to  the  labourers’  condition  if  they  had  cottages 
under  the  landlord,  aud  held  directly  from  him,  with  a small  portion  of  ground  ? — Y es,  not 
enough  to  keep  them. 

26.  Enough  to  assist  them  with  their  labour  ? — Yes.  I have  heard  the  small  farmers  sa\ 

that  an  acre  of  ground  would  be  worth,  to  a labourer  in  that  district,  £10  a year ; be  com 
employ  the  spare  days  he  is  not  at  work  on  his  master’s  ground  upon  it.  I give  j’ou  tlie 
opinion  of  as  good  a farmer  as  I know,  and  as  benevolent  a man.  I should  be  afraid  a 
great  many  labourers  would  grasp  at  such  a thing  as  that,  if  there  was  not  a greater  com- 
petition for  labour  than  there  is  now  ; and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  would  not  wor 
for  very  low  wages  if  they  had  this  assistance.  Another  suggestion  for  the  improvemen 
of  the  labourer  is,  that  I depend  upon  the  prospect  I see  for  the  country  in  ranroa  * 
and  the  adoption  of  some  Parliamentary  arrangement  between  landlord  and  ten  . 
which  I expect  from  this  commission.  If  there  is  the  same  disposition  on  the  part  o ^ 
tenants  to  improve  the  land  it  would  not  be  local  but  general,  and  every  locality  wo 
keep  its  poor.  _ . rease 

27.  Do  yoi}  think  that  agricultural  improvements,  if  capital  was  found,  would  ipe  •= 
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the  demand  for  labour  ? — Yes ; and  I believe  that  public  works,  unless  they  are  general, 
are  not  a blessing  to  a locality.  They  do  good  at  the  time,  but  when  they  cease  they  leave 
the  population  in  a worse  situation,  because  they  are  exposed  to  the  competition  of  those 
people  who  are  brought  there  in  every  way.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  fanner  has  not 
that  humanity  for  his  poor  cottier  that  I would  expect  in  him. 

28.  You  think  the  class  of  farmers  rather  severe  upon  the  cottiers  ? — Yes ; but  it  is  only 
copying  the  landlords ; and  when  I say  that  of  them,  I am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  land- 
lord would  not  exact  the  rent  if  he  knew  their  circumstances  as  I do,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  live.  I do  believe,  most  solemnly,  there  is  a great  portion  of  the  farmers  in  my  parish 
who  live  on  worse  diet,  talcing  it  all  in  all,  than  the  people  in  the  poor-house.  I can 
scarcely  give  too  exaggerated  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  poor  farmers  and  labourers 
live  hi  my  district,  because  there  is  a spirit  of  decency,  and  they  make  a good  external 
appearance,  though  they  are  distressed  as  much  as  possible.  The  loan  funds,  I should  say, 
in  one  case  out  of  ten  do  good.  Among  the  local  usurers  the  interest  charged  is  5s.  for 
the  use  of  £1,  and  5s.  more  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  not  paid. 

29.  Do  yon  think  the  loan  funds  have  diminished  the  number  of  local  usurers  ? — It  was 
not  the  loan  funds  that  diminished  it,  but  the  impossibility  of  recovering  tbe  interest  when 
a man  went  to  law  with  lihn,  and  that  lias  put  an  end  to  tbe  trade.  I do  believe  there  is 
something  like  usury  in  giving  meal  to  the  poor  people ; they  charge  18s.  at  tbe  end  of  six 
months  for  meal  that  they  buy  at  12s.  6 d.  at  tbe  time.  I do  believe  also  that  people  buy  coals 
from  certain  persons  at  16s.,  which  they  coulcl  get  for  12s.  and  13s.  in  Waterford;  but  from 
some  dread  on  their  minds,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  they  are  afraid  to  purchase  in 
Waterford.  They  come  in  with  corn  to  Waterford,  and  it  is  no  trouble  to  bring  their  coals 
home.  If  there,  is  a local  seller  of  coals  who  has  some  authority  over  them,  a nod  or  a sign 
of  disapprobation  at  purchasing  at  Waterford  will  be  enough  to  deter  them  from  purchas- 
ing even  at  such  an  advantage.  I do  beliove  that  the  state  of  mind  of  the  population, 
generally,  is  most  distressing  ; they  have  no  spirit  to  go  on — they  are  disheartened.  You 
may  have  heard  of  a district  in  the  barony,  the  only  one  ever  heard  of  in  tbe  memory  of 
man,  and  I will  tell  you  how  peaceable  it  was  in  tbe  time  of  tbe  rebellion  and  ever  since. 
There  has  been  a jealousy  on  the  county  of  Wexford  towards  that  barony  because  it  gave 
them  no  assistance  at  the  time  of  that  foolish  insurrection  in  I79S.  I do  believe  there  is  a 
jealousy  on  account  of  that  want  of  co-operation ; but  these  people  have  been,  by  distress, 
brought  to  such  a pitch  of  deterioration  that  1 do  believe  the  humble  individual  before  you 
was  the  means,  by  his  exhortations  from  his  chapel,  of  saving  the  country;  and  if  it  began  in 
that  country  I do  not  know  where  it  would  extend.  About  two  years  ago  1 believe  the  humble 
individual  before  you  was  the  means,  under  Providence,  of  saving  the  whole  district  from 
a scene  of  frightful  insurrection,  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  poor  rates.  They  accused  me  of  cow- 
ardice, and  I bad  to  go  so  far  as  to  be  obliged  to  say,  from  the  altar,  that  I had  courage 
though  I did  not  appear  to  have  physical  strength ; that  it  was  for  their  good  I was  speak- 
ing, and  not  for  want  of  courage. 

30.  Do  you  believe,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  population,  that  the  measure  you  have 
suggested  with  respect  to  agricultural  improvements,  if  carried  out  with  spirit  by  the 
landlord,  would  have  the  effect  of  making  this  population  contented? — Yes,  the  happiest 
population  I know  any  where. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^ 

John  Hachett,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Mount  Prospect,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  about  three 
miles  from  Waterford. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer? — I farm  my  own  land.  I am  a proprietor.  I am  also  an 
agent. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  he  able  to  give  us 
information? — I know  a good  part  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  the  barony  of  Ida. 

4.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  as  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  I do. 

5.  In  what  particulars  ? — It  is  a good  deal  improved  in  tillage.  It  is  more  a tillage  coun- 
try about  me. 

6.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — A great  deal  of  lime  is  used  in  my  part, 
and  being  near  the  river  we  get  a good  deal  of  Waterford  dung  and  river  sand  and  mud ; 
when  the  tide  goes  out  we  get  a good  deal  of  that. 

7.  Are  there  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — Not  nearer 
than  ten  miles.  We  are  going  to  establish  one  within  eight  miles. 

8.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms? — They  vary  from  100  acres  to  two  acres 
m my  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  very  few  instances  they  exceed  fifty,  unless  where 
they  are  attached  to  gentlemen’s  residences,  and  then  there  may  be  100  or  160. 

9.  Are  there  a good  many  farms  under  teu  acres  ? — Within  a mile  of  my  residence  there 
are  more  under  ten  acres  than  over  twenty. 

10.  What  is  the  mode  of  culture  and  succession  of  crops  in  general  grown  upon  those 
farms  ? — The  poor  persons  first  sow  oats  upon  the  ley  land  and  then  prepare  for  potatoes, 
and  then  take  two  crops  of  corn  off  it.  Thoso  we  consider  bad  farmers. 

11.  What  is  the  course  pursued  by  those  you  reckon  good  farmers? — They  sow  oats 
upon  the  ley,  and  manure  then  for  potatoes,  and  then  take  a crop  of  wheat  and  lay  down 
with  clover.  The  poor  persons  are  not  able  to  do  that.  They  take  oats  again  alter  the 
wheat,  and  then  turn  again  to  potatoes. 
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12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common  or  in  joint  tenancy  in  the  neighbourhood?— 
There  were  more  farms  in  common  twenty  years  ago  than  now. 

13  What  is  generally  the  condition  of  the  people  who  occupy  those  farms  ?— Some  of 
them  are  comfortable  and  others  of  them  are  not.  One  complains  of  the  other  in  putting 
out  the  manure.  I have  a field  of  six  acres  divided  into  six  or  eight  parts.  One  man 
manures  his  part  well,  and  another  will  have  the  benefit  of  it  when  it  is  laid  out  in  grass. 

14.  What  is  the  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district ? — From  40s.  to  30s.;  not  much 

l6T5.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer  expect  from  that  land,  tilling  it  in  the  usual 
Way  ?— From  eight  to  ten  barrels  upon  an  Irish  acre,  an  avenge  crop. 

16.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ?— From  100  to  120  barrels  he  would  reckon  a good  crop, 

twenty-one  stones  to  the  barrel.  1 

17.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  ho  expect? — From  twelve  to  fifteen  ban-els,  of  fourteen 

stones  to  the  barrel.  . 

18.  Wbat  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— In 
some  parts  it  is  valued  as  high  as  under  the  poor  law,  and  in  some  places  higher. 

19.  I-Ias  the  poor  law  valuation  given  satisfaction  in  general?— I think  it  has  in  general. 

20.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ?— -Those  who 
pay  rent  by  their  corn  are  called  upon  twice  a year,  but  those  who  make  it  in  pigs  pay  once 
a year.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ivnocktopher  they  pay  a year’s  rent  after  the  fair  day  in 
Mullinavat,  the  3rd  of  October. 

21.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  holders  ?— I have 
heard  it,  but  do  not  know  it. 

22.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— To  put 
a keeper  on  and  threaten  them,  but  we  seldom  sell. 

23.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day? — When 
the  rents  are  not  paid  up  they  are  given  on  account ; and  in  other  instances  also  they  are 
given  on  account,  where  they  refuse  to  pay  the  rent-chai-gc,  as  they  do  in  many  cases  that 
it  is  left  to  lie  over.  They  do  it  as  quiet  as  they  can.  When  they  are  paid  up  in  M the 
receipts  are  given  up  to  a particular  clay. 

24.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — In  my  neighbourhood  a great  many  middlemen  are  thrown  out  by  eject- 
ment. When  the  time  goes  by  and  the  middlemen  do  not  pay,  the  tenants  were  called 
upon,  and  all  they  could  get  was  got  from  them.  They  were  in  many  instances  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  the  middleman.  They  would  not  pay  him ; and  when  they  paid  the  landlord, 
ejectments  were  brought  and  the  middlemen  thrown  out. 

25.  What  was  the  course  followed  with  the  occupying  tenants?— -If  we  could  get  nd  of 
them  quietly,  we  did  in  many  instances.  We  were  obliged  to  continue  them. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Generally  by  lease. 

27.  What  is  the  usual  lease  given  ? — One  life  or  thirty-one  years,  and  sometimes  three 
lives  or  thirty-one  years. 

28.  Are  there  any  particular  covenants  introduced  into  the  leases  ? — To  my  own  knowledge 
there  are  none  more  than  paying  the  rent  and  taxes,  quit  and  crown  rents  only  excepted. 
I speak  of  my  own  immediate  district. 

29.  Are  the  landlords  in  your  district  in  the  habit  of  assisting  the  tenants  hi  the  improve- 
ment of  them  farms  or  in  building? — Yes,  they  are,  many  of  them. 

30.  What  is  the  system  they  generally  adopt  ? — In  many  cases  they  give  them  slates 

and  timber ; and  in  other  cases  they  pay  the  unison  and  slater.  _ 

31.  What  is  the  custom  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  land? — In  my  inunechate  neigh- 

bourhood there  is  very  little  drainage.  In  the  other  districts  I know  of  they  pay  hall  the 
expense  of  the  drainage ; and  in  other  cases  they  give  them  100  barrels  oi  lime  to  every 
twenty  acres.  _ , 

32.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  much  in  the  district  ? — No,  it  does 
not.  They  do  not  like  to  sell  it  at  all.  I offered  a man  for  a passage  or  car  road  double  t e 
rent  he  paid  for  that  bit  of  land.  He  said  if  I would  give  him  £14  10s.,  half  a years  ren  , 
he  would  do  it,  though  it  was  to  accommodate  another  tenant — a mere  road  under  his  he  ge. 

33.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — According  as  we  get  ou 
a man  who  has  a small  spot,  we  divide  it  between  his  neighbours. 

34.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  still  continue  ? — Yes,  indeed  it  does. 

35.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords? — They  cannot  help  it.  Poor  persons  chviae  en 

acres  into  five  portions,  if  they  have  five  children.  There  is  a portion  for  each,  and  a ca  in 
built  upon  each.  , 

36.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  larger  class  ox  tan£. 

getting  richer  ? — Some  are  more  independent,  and  some  are  getting  poorer  and  brea  ' a 
down.  If  you  have  three  of  them  to  set  farms  to,  one  may  get  on  and  may  prosper, 
another  fail  for  want  of  management.  , 

37.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better? — They  are  not  better  off  than  they  have 

for  some  years ; but  they  have  a greater  degree  of  cleanliness  about  them.  . 

38.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the  labourers  is  getting  better  ? — In  my n 

diate  neighbourhood  there  is  scarcely  a man  who  has  not  work,  there  are  so  many  gen 
living  there.  a e 

39.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  ? — Tenpence  to  a man  and  6d.  to  a woman-  ^ 
may  get  Is. ; but  if  they  have  work  through  the  year,  it  is  lOd.  a day : 6d.  for  oys 
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40.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  in  my  neighbour- 
hood for  the  last  four  years.  There  were  some  cattle  destroyed  and  a liay-rick  burned,  and 
we  traced  it  out. 

41.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  ? — A man  being  put  out  of  possession. 

42.  At  what  season  is  the  county  cess  collected  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Twice  a year, 
in  July  and  in  March.  That  is  immediately  before  the  assizes. 

43.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — Whenever  a 
tenaut  brings  in  the  receipt  it  is  allowed.  He  brings  it  in,  and  he  is  allowed  half  of  it  on 
the  whole  year’s  rent.  It  is  taken  from  him  as  cash  out  of  the  first  rent  he  pays. 

44.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it  not  being  allowed  ? — I have 
heard  tenants  say  it,  but  I do  not  know  it  to  be  the  case. 

45.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  ? — No,  I have  not. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Reverend  James  Power,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Of  what  paiish  are  you  the  parish  priest? — I am  curate  of  Kill  and  Newtown,  within 
ten  miles  of  Waterford,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  and  the  barony  of  Middlethird. 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation? — Nearly  eight  years. 

3.  Do  you  consider  that  agriculture  is  improving  in  that  district? — Yes,  I consider  it 
improving,  especially  on  five  or  six  farms  in  the  two  parishes  with  which  I am  connected  ; 
and  there  is  a general  improvement,  but  very  slowly. 

4.  Have  you  any  farming  society  or  agricultural  school  in  the  district  ? — No.  There  is  a 
society  at  Portlaw,  about  six  miles  off. 

5.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — I know  one  farm  to  be  175  acres ; they 
range  from  that  down  to  five. 

6.  What  sized  farms  do  you  more  generally  meet  with  ? — The  average  is  about  forty  or 
fifty  acres. 

7.  Are  there  many  farms  under  ten  ? — I am  not  aware. 

8.  Are  you  aware  of  any  ? — Yes. 

9.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  ? — No. 

10.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — I am  not  aware  of 
that. 

11.  Do  the  tenantry  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  some  middlemen. 

12.  Under  which  class  are  they  the  more  comfortable  ? — Under  the  head  landlord. 

13.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts  ? — Yes ; I am  aware  of  one. 

14.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  the  court  ? — It  is  very  fair,  considering 
the  condition  of  the  other  tenants  near  them.  It  is  owing  to  a very  good  agent. 

15.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year-  ? — A good  many  hold 
from  year  to  year  on  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne’s  property ; there  is  only  one  lease,  and  there  are 
six  or  seven  farms. 

16.  What  effect  in  your  opinion  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
and  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Very  bad ; the  tenants  are  unwilling  to  spend  more 
money  upon  improvements.  I have  known  them  to  have  some  capital,  and  they  have  told 
me  they  were  willing  to  embark  it ; but  they  told  me  it  was  not  merely  improving  the  farm, 
but  a liigher  rent  would  be  charged  afterwards. 

17.  Are  you  aware  of  any  case  of  a higher  rent  being  charged  in  consequence  of  improve- 
ments ? — I cannot  lay  my  hand  on  any  case,  but  that  is  the  general  feeling. 

18.  By  whom  in  the  district  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected;  by  the 
landlord  or  by  the  tenant  ? — As  far  as  I have  learned  it  is  generally  by  the  tenant. 

19.  Are  you  aware  of  any  system  of  assisting  in  these  improvements  by  the  landlord? — 
To  a very  small  extent ; such  as  giving  them  ploughs  and  harrows,  and  giving  them  seeds 
occasionally. 

20.  Do  the  landlords  assist  in  building  the  houses  ? — I have  not  heard. 

21.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — I cannot  answer  that 
question. 

22.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  ? — Yes.  I am  aware  of  some  who  have 
taken  a farm  immediately  adjoining  the  one  they  lived  upon.  There  was  a dispossession  in 
order  to  effect  it ; the  tenant  being  ejected,  the  next  farmer  took  it. 

23.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  continue  ? — No,  not  to  any  great  extent. 

24.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  does  the  class  of  large 
farmer's  appear  to  you  to  be  getting  richer  ? — Yes. 

25.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — Their  condition  is  very  poor. 

26.  "^S  cond*tion  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — I consider  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  very  bad,  and  I consider  the  treatment  of  the  labourers  by  the  farmers  more 
severe  than  the  treatment  of  the  farmers  by  the  landlords ; that  portion  of  the  population 
is  worse  treated. 

27.  Can  they  obtain  employment,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — There  is  very  extensive 
employment  in  my  neighbourhood  in  the  mines  of  Knockmahon,  but  they  have  to  pay  a 
7^*7  rent  for  the  houses  in  which  they  live,  and  that  is  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of 

he  landlord  to  haye  houses  built  by  his  tenantry  to  accommodate  the  labouring  class.  I 

ow  0ne  small  house  with  a kitchen  and  a small  room,  and  they  pay  £ 5 10s.  a year,  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  it  is  productive  of  the  worst  evils  as  regards  morality.  The  rents 
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are  so  high  they  stow  themselves  away  in  those  houses,  and  wc  have  two  or  three 
families  living  in  those  rooms. 

28.  Have  any  of  the  landlords  taken  pains  themselves  to  build  cottages  ?— The  mining 
company  has  built  some  very  neat  cottages,  hut  the  rent  is  high — £4  1 Os.  tor  a kitchen  and 
a small  room,  and  a small  room  over. 

29.  What  should  you  consider  was  the  cost  of  thoso  houses  ? — I have  not  calculated 
that. 

30.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  given  where  they  are  paying  14  1 0*.  rout  ? — For  labourers 
it  is  Is.  2el.  a day.  As  to  the  mining  population  it  is  a matter  of  chance  and  skill;  they 
generally  have  so  much  in  the  pound  for  every  pound  of  copper  they  raise — it  depends  upon 
their  meeting  with  a vein. 

31.  Generally  throughout  the  district,  what  do  the  labourers  usually  pay  for  their 
cottages  ? — For  a small  cottage  and  a kitchen  garden,  £2  and  £2  10s. 

32.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  the  con-acro  or  dairy  land  for  potatoes '? — If  the  farmer 
gives  them  the  manure,  they  pay  from  £6  to  £7,  up  to  £10,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Knockmahon.  I have  known  one  field  to  let  as  high  as  £12. 

33.  Was  there  any  thing  peculiarly  good  in  the  land  ? — No. 

34.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  t.lio  district  ? — Yes,  two  in  the  last 
twelve  months ; one  on  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  Winston  Barron,  where  the  ploughs 
were  broken ; the  other  was  immediately  adjoining — burning  a ear.  Those  were  the  only 
cases. 

35.  What  was  it  supposed  to  arise  from ? — They  took  from  a tenant  twenty  acres  and 
gave  it  to  another,  it  could  not  be  discovered  by  whom  it  was  done.  I generally  hear 
the  farmers  complain  of  not  being  able  to  calculate  upon  a return  for  their  capital  in  the 
way  of  improvements.  I kuow  of  many  cases  where  they  would  he  willing  to  lay  it  out, 
hut  the  rent  would  be  increased  when  out  of  lease.  And  where  they  do  not  possess 
leases,  their  system  of  tillage  is  very  inferior. 

3(5.  Is  there  a material  difference  between  the  system  of  tillage  of  those  who  have  leases 
and  those  who  have  not  ? — Yes,  there  is,  generally  speaking. 

37.  Have  you  ever  considered  in  what  way  remuneration  to  tho  tenants  for  improvements 
might  be  fixed  in  case  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  differing  as  to  the  amount  of  the  improve- 
ment or  its  advisability  ? — That  is  a matter  l have  not  directed  my  attention  to  much,  and 
I do  not  wish  to  hazard  an  opinion  upon  it. 

38.  Have  you  heard  it  discussed  among  tho  farmers  ? — Yes. 

39.  What  is  your  opinion  upon  that  subject? — They  would  wish  to  have,  if  possible, 
remuneration  for  drainage,  and  fencing,  and  building  dwelling-houses  and  out-offices, 
and  erecting  piers  and  gates;  they  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  a fair  system  of 
arbitration. 

[ Thu  witness  withdrew .] 

2Jiers  Quarry  Barron,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Whero  do  you  reside  ?— In  Waterford. 

2.  Wbat  is  your  occupation  ? — An  auctioneer. 

3.  I)o  you  hold  any  land  ? — No,  I do  not  hold  any  at  present. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  host  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the 
entire  county  generally. 

5.  In  what  manner  lias  your  acquaintance  with  it  arisen  ? — From  being  a native  of  it, 
and  having  been  occupied  in  fanning  for  a number  of  years,  till  about  four  years  ago.  This 
county,  which  is  the  district  with  which  I am  acquainted,  contains  401,598  statute  acres; 
of  these,  there  are  118,034  unimproved  mountain  and  hog.  Tho  population  in  1831  was 
148,233.  It  is  varied  in  its  surface,  shows  a great  portion  of  mountain,  with  a considerable 
quantity  of  fertile  land ; it  is  principally  a silicious  soil,  varied  considerably  with  the  lime- 
stone formation ; the  coast,  from  east  to  west,  is  rich  in  mineral  treasure  : it  affords  ample 
opportunities  for  extensive  improvements.  Neither  the  state  or  system  of  agriculture  is 
improving  to  any  material  extent,  beyond  the  fact  that  of  late,  years  the  fanners  have  got 
into  the  habit  of  growing  vetches  and  clover  partially.  Drainage  is  not  adopted  generally. 
The  farmers  of  this  county  know  no  more  of  a proper  rotation  of  crops  than  they  do.  about 
the  rotation  of  the  planetary  system.  Lime  and  sea-manures  are  those  principally  m use, 
and  they  are  often  abused  from  ignorance  of  their  properties. 

6.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  are 
two  farming  societies,  one  at  Lismore,  and  one  at  Portlaw ; the  effects  of  which  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  of  course  beneficial.  The  size  of  farms  varies  from  200  acres 
to  twenty. 

7.  Are  we  to  conclude  from  that  that  there  are  not  many  under  twenty  ? — I do  not  think 
there  are  ; they  are  not  numerous.  The  farms  are  in  tillage  principally,  and  of  a system 
the  most  admirably  calculated  to  reduce  the  land  to  the  very  maximum  of  sterility  a 
constant  succession  of  white  crops,  first  wheat,  where  tho  soil  will  give  it,  and  then  a crop 
or  two  of  oats,  then  a sprinkling  of  dirty  hay  seed,  and  then  the  land  let  out  to  rest  itseii 
in  a sort  of  pasture  that  Pharoah’s  loan  Icine  would  starve  upon.  They  know  no  more  at 
artificial  grasses  than  they  do  about  roast  hoof  and  plum  pudding.  Nothing  is  fed  m tne 
houses  m this  county,  except  the  people  and  the  pigs,  and  unfortunately  their  bill  0 

is  the  same— the  very  worst  description  of  the  lumper  potato  ; this  description  is  the  m 
prolific,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  is  such,  that  they  have  abandoned  the  culture  oi 
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apple  ami  the  cup.  As  a general  principle,  improved  tillage  would  lessen  the  demand  for  9tA  October,  1844. 
Labour.  

8.  What  is  the  fact ; lias  the  improved  tillage  lessened  or  increased  the  demand  for  . ® 

labour  ? — The  view  I take  of  it  is  this,  that  with  improved  tillage  much  of  that  work  which  Piers  Barron>  etl* 
is  done  now  in  a slovenly  maimer  by  their  own  culture,  would  be  done  by  the  drill,  the 
plough,  and  the  horse.  They  would  get  ready  an  acre  of  ground  with  a drill  plough  and 
five  or  six  men,  whereas  it  would  take  thirty  men  to  dig  it  in  the  same  time. 

9.  That  is  supposing  the  party  has  sufficient  capital  ?— Yes. 

10.  Taking  it  generally,  it  a man  cultivates  the  land  better,  and  employs  more  capital, 
would  he  not  employ  more  labour  ? — Yes ; and  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
reclamation  in  this  county,  that  a long  time  must  elapse  before  any  improvement  could 
injure  the  labour  market.  Then  with  regard  to  grazing,  my  opinion  is  that  grazing  is  not 
increasing.  -Mountain  and  bog  lands  are  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  young  stock,  and 
the  better,  the  dry  pastures,  to  dairy  stock.  The  effect  of  grazing  farms  is  of  course  to 
put  labour  out  of  the  market.  Kent  is  generally  fixed  by  proposal.  Some  of  the  larger 
landed  proprietors  have  of  late  got  into  the  habit  of  letting  by  valuation.  The  rent  is 
generally  acreable.  I have  known  gentlemen  to  be  employed,  and  they  invariably  gave 
satisfaction.  I have  known  men  of  another  class  employed  to  survey  and  value  at  the 
same ; they  did  not  give  satisfaction,  and  did  not  escape  the  imputation  of  having  an 
itching  palm.  None  but  men  of  unimpeachable  honour  should  be  employed  to  value 
lands.  With  respect  to  the  letting  value  of  land  I should  say,  though  I do  not  mean  to 
pretend  to  a strict  accuracy,  that  the  best  limestone  lands  average  about  30s.  per  statute 
acre — the  coarser  Lands  about  18s.  or  £l;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  cities,  and  villages,  the  standard  is  generally  higher. 

11.  What  proportion  docs  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? I 

should  say  it  is  about  one-third  over  the  poor  law  valuation. 

12.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  duo  is  it  usually  demanded? — That  depends  in 
some  degree  upon  the  nature  of  the  tenure  and  the  disposition  of  the  landlord.  The 
middleman  is  hungry  for  it  long  before  it  is  due,  and  sometimes  gets  a portion  of  it.  The 
large  proprietors  in  most  instances  that  I know  of  are  satisfied  with  getting  one  gale 
before  the  other  is  due.  When  paid  by  bill  the  tenant  pays  the  discount.  The  tenant  of 
a large  farm  depends  on  the  banks  when  bard  pressed ; the  small  tenant  principally  on  the 
local  usurer,  whose  principle  it  is  to  extort  a hundred  per  cent,  if  lie  can.  "Rent  is 
recovered  by  distraint  and  sale  of  effects,  but  it  seldom  happens,  because  the  large  landed 
proprietor  usually  forgives  the  debt  on  getting  up  the  farm ; but  the  middlemen  must 
have  the  rent  while  the  tenant  has  any  thing  to  pay  it  with.  The  middleman  holds  the 
arrears  over  as  long  as  the  unfortunate  tenant  is  able  to  stand  or  scrape  a shilling  together. 

I am  very  happy  to  sav  though,  that  amongst  the  upper  class  of  landlords,  notwithstanding 
them  shameful  apathy  in  promoting  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  that  whenever  a 
tenant  falls  into  arrear  through  the  visitation  of  Providence,  sickness  in  his  family,  disease 
amongst  his  cattle,  or  the  failure  of  his  crops,  he  is  generally  treated  with  lenity  and 
consideration.  There  is  a very  gratifying  spirit  of  kindly  feeling  towards  their  tenantry 
growing  up  amongst  gentlemen  of  this  class ; but  there  is  no  mercy  to  be  had  from  the 
middleman — he’d  coin  the  tenant’s  blood,  or  must  get  the  debt. 

13.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  to  the  particular  day  ? — That  depends 
on  how  the  tenant  stands,  whether  ho  is  in  arrear  or  pays  up  his  rent  half-yearly. 

14.  If  he  pays  up  his  rent  to  the  day  docs  he  get  a receipt  up  to  the  day? — Yes,  in 
most  cases  he  gets  it  up  to  the  gale.  The  tenant  is  best  off  under  the  proprietor ; he  is 
by  no  means  comfortable  under  the  middleman — not  on  a bed  of  roses  by  any  means,  but 
worse  if  possible  under  the  courts,  because  the  tenure  is  so  short,  the  courts  haring  no 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  tenants,  and  the  agent  generally  being  an  attorney  who 
has  law  at  first  cost,  and  does  not  spare  it. 

15.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year  or  by  lease? — I should  say  the 
tenure  is  principally  by  lease  or  by  accepted  proposal  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years. 

It  is  the  common  practice  with  some  landlords  when  a tenant  offers  for  a farm  to  give 
him  no  more  than  a proposal  for  a year  or  so,  to  see  how  he  gets  on,  and  then  to  give 
him  a lease  if  he  approves  of  him.  The  usual  covenants — though  I do  not  pretend  to  be 
familiar  with  them — are  payment  of  the  rent,  reservation  of  mines,  game,  &c.  The  effect 
of  the  mode  of  tenure  is  obvious  ; it  must  lead  to  an  increased  rent,  to  the  improvement 
of  the  land,  and  it  may  also  lead  to  a subdivision  of  farms. 

16.  Practically  does  it  lead  to  those  results  in  this  district  ? — It  does,  but  I am  going 
to  explain  why  it  may  lead  to  subdivision  of  farms.  A man  with  200  acres  and  a lease  of 
three  lives  and  thirty-one  years,  if  able  to  pay  his  rent  will  not  hesitate  to  divide  the 
farm  with  his  son  or  daughter,  even  against  the  wishes  of  his  landlord;  whereas  if  he  had 
uo  lease,  or  but  a short  one,  he  would  not  attempt  to  act  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his 
landlord.  Most  decidedly  the  owner  of  the  fee  has  the  greater  interest  in  the  accom- 
plisliment  of  permanent  improvements. 

17.  By  whom  are  the  improvements  in  general  effected? — In  the~west  of  this  country, 
where  you  will  see  a much  greater  number  of  slate  houses  than  in  this  district,  the  usual 
system  is,  the  landlord  gives  timber  and  slate,  and  the  tenant  builds  the  walls ; but  I am 
not  aware,  except  in  one  instance,  that  of  Lord  Stuart,  that  there  is  any  such  generally 
recognised  principle  securing  remuneration  for  improvement  to  the  tenant.  If  I might 
venture  to  offer  a suggestion,  I would  say,  I tliink  myself  the  landlord  should  pay  half 
the  cost  of  buildings,  half  the  cost  of  drainage,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  renew 
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• for  the  tenant  at  the  valuation  of  some  competent  gentleman,  or  two,  appointed  hy  both 

^UbVliat  is  the  extent  to  which  improvements  might  he  beneficially  carried  out  ?— The 
q‘  extent  to  which  improvements  in  this  county  might  he  earned  out  is  boundless.  The 
system,  or  rather  the  want  of  system,  of  agriculture  is  most  disgraceful ; the  counties 
of  Cork  and  Wexford  are  a full  century  before  us.  The  great  hulk  of  it  is  a barren  waste 
of  wretched  pasture ; its  farming  population  are  about  the  most  ignorant  and  the  worst 
fed  in  the  world,  and  their  landlords  the  least  active  in  encouraging  improvements,  either 
by  precept  or  example.  I speak  of  them  as  a body.  It  is  my  opinion  this  county  would 
support  comfortably  five  times  its  present  population  were  an  improved  system  of  agricul- 
ture introduced.  . . . 

19.  Do  you  apply  that  improved  system  of  agriculture  to  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands 
not  liow  in  cultivation?—!  do;  to  the  bringing  this  1 IS, 000  acres  into  cultivation,  and 
cultivating  the  other  part  better  than  it  is.  The  system  of  the  sale  of  good-will  is  not 
prevalent  that  I know  of,  the  tenant  clinging  to  the  spot  of  land  as  lie  would  to  his  life, 
there  being  no  other  source  of  employment.  The  money  price  of  land  is  rising  in  a ratio 
with  the  increase  of  the  population,  and  must  of  course  increase  with  the  security  of  the 
tenure.  The  consolidation  of  farms  has  become  as  a gospel  law  amongst  the  landlords, 
with  the  object  of  removing  from  them  estates  a population  pauperised  by  their  own  neglect, 
and  of  seeming  a greater  certainty  of  their  rents  from  one  solvent  tenant,  than  from  a 
number  of  poor  wretches  who,  without  any  other  source  of  employment  than  land,  and  by 
no  means  Malthusians,  must  necessarily,  as  their  families  grow  up,  divide  and  subdivide  to 
an  extent  that  would  render  the  collection  of  rent  more  precarious  and  hazardous  than  it 
would  be  where  one  tenant  occupied  the  holding.  The  consequences  of  course  are 
disastrous  to  the  parties  ejected  ; the  effects  on  production,  on  employment  of  labour,  and 
on  rent,  are  injurious.  The  subletting  of  farms,  where  not  prohibited  by  a covenant  in  the 
lease  from  the  head  landlord,  is  invariably  acted  on  as  a source  of  profit  (cent,  per  cent.) 
Its  general  effects  are  to  cause  the  population  to  increase  and  multiply.  The  accumulation 
of  capital  is  not  affected  by  it,  because  the  tenants,  in  most  cases,  will  have  no  capital  in 
the  beginning,  and  where  they  have,  do  not  know  how  to  use  it : they  can  never  acquire  it 
under  the  middleman.  The  effects  of  new  letting  on  sub-tenants  have  been  most  beneficial, 
where  they  derive  immediately  under  the  head  landlord,  because  they  get  the  lands  at 
something  like  a fair  value,  and  are  released,  where  the  agent  is  an  honest  man,  from  the 
endless  extortions  of  the  middleman  landlord.  _ With  regard  to  the  holders  of  large  farms, 
under  the  immediate  proprietor,  I might  say  with  Horace,  “ Fortunati  Agricolce  sua  si  bona 
norunt they  are  not  rack-rented.  Tho  small  tenantry  are  ground  to  the  dust— the 
labourers  are  ground  still  finer.  The  labourer  in  tliis  county  is  the  most  barbarously 
treated  creature  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth ; they  are  not  improving,  and  under  the  system 
in  this  county  it  is  quite  impossible  they  could. 

20.  In  the  event  of  a lease  falling  out,  is  it  the  practice  to  give  the  lands  to  the  occupying 
tenants? — Yes,  that  has  become  very  general. 

21.  On  the  same  property  is  the  acrcable  rent  placed  upon  the  small  tenant  higher  than 
that  upon  the  large  farms  ? — No,  it  is  not  under  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  or  under  Lord 
Stuart,  or  under  Sir  Richard  Musgrave — it  is  only  where  a middleman  takes  land,  and  lets 
it  out  to  parties,  that  the  price  is  higher  ; and  labourers  have  no  capital — their  little  loans 
are  supplied  from  the  local  usurer  or  the  pawnbroker.  The  local  usurer  extorts  as  much 
as  he  can. 

22.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages? — Under  tho  farmers,  who  build 
them.  A few  perches  of  laud  is  given  with  them  as  a cabbage  garden.  The  rent  varies 
from  £2  to  £3 ; the  laboiu-er  then  gets  an  acre  of  potato  ground,  generally  had  stubble,  at 
a rent  varying  from  £4  to  £6.  He  pays  this  off  by  his  labour  at  (id.  per  day.  In  trying 
to  clear  off  this  charge  he  is  constantly  yoked  to  the  farmer’s  employment.  He  trusts  to 
the  pig  to  clothe  himself  and  family,  and  meet  the  other  current  expenses  of  his  house- 
hold. When  disease  in  any  shape,  fever  in  particular,  attaclrs  persons  of  this  class  they 
almost  invariably  sink  under  it. 

23.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  tho  district? — The  two  which  I am 
familiar  with  occurred  in  the  western  part  of  this  comity.  The  first  was  the  murderand 
and  robbery  of  Mr.  Charles  Welsh,  the  second  the  murder  of  Mr.  John  Keeffe.  With 
regard  to  Welsh’s  murder,  I think  it  was  not  connected  with  land ; I think  it  was  connected 
with  the  robbery. 

24.  What  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  other  outrage  ? — In  the  other  case  the  party 
was  shot  hy  public  subscription.  I am  sure  of  it.  I have  heard  and  believe  that  there  was 
money  raised  among  the  people  to  shoot  him.  The  people  all  rose  as  one  man  to  shoot 
him,  and  put  him  out  of  the  way. 

25.  From  what  particular  circumstances  had  that  feeling  arisen  ? — He  had  been  a very 
oppressive  landlord.  It  is  a very  unpleasant  thing  to  speak  of  any  one  in  that  way. 
generally  like  to  tread  lightly  on  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  but  I must  speak  the  truth.  He 
had  the  name  of  being  a very  hard  and  oppressive  landlord.  He  rose  from  a low  origin, 
and  he  had  ejected  some  parties  of  the  name  of  Tobin,  who  had  occupied  and  improve 
a farm.  He  was  never  in  the  habit  of  giving  a receipt,  and  when  he  thought  this  land  wa 
improving  he  asked  for  an  increased  rent ; the  tenants  refused,  and  he  then  ejected  tnei  , 
and  they  hired  a man  to  waylay  him,  ancl  threatened  him  that  if  lie  dispossessed  tlies 
parties  (tliis  was  while  the  ejectment  was  going  on)  he  would  shoot  him ; he  fired,  however^ 
at  Mr.  Keeffe  and  missed  him.  At  this  very  crisis  he  was  in  treaty  with  Mr.  Arthur  ley 
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Usher  for  the  purchase  of  a very  extensive  tract  of  laud  very  densely  populated.  The  9ffi  October,  1844. 

parties  had  no  leases,  and  they  knew  that  Mr.  Keeffe  would  raise  the  rent  or  put  them  out,  

and  they  resolved  to  shoot  liim ; and  the  same  man  that  was  employed  at  first  to  waylay  p.^ 

him  was  employed  to  shoot  him,  and  he  shot  him  through  the  back.  He  lived  two  or  three  ner* arron’  esq‘ 

days  afterwards. 

26.  What  means  had  you  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  circumstances  ? — I lived 
iu  the  very  immediate  neighbourhood. 

27.  Were  there  any  people  taken  up  for  it? — Yes.  One  was  transported,  and  two 
executed  at  Waterford ; one  was  a conspirator  and  the  other  the  actual  assassin.  And 
numbers  would  have  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  crime,  hut  one  of  the  parties  got  off  to 
America,  and  they  were  not  able  to  bring  home  the  crime  to  others,  but  there  was  no 
doubt  about  it. 

28.  W ere  any  parties  tried  for  the  other  murder  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — N o ; that  is  a See  Mr.  Wilson's 
mystery  still.  He  was  at  constant  war  with  the  tenantry ; and  what  makes  me  think  it  Statement, 
was  connected  with  the  robbery  was  this : He  had  a number  of  men  at  work  whom  he  had  -Appendix B,  No.  48. 
not  paid  for  some  weeks,  and  the  steward  told  them  that  the  master  had  gone  for  money, 

and  that  ho  would  have  plenty  of  money  when  he  came  home.  He  was  murdered  that 
ni<dit  by  the  blow  of  a spade  handle.  An  enormous  reward  was  offei-ed  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  parties,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  the  comity  assembled  upon  the  occasion.  And 
another  circumstance  which  satisfies  me  that  the  murder  was  connected  with  the  robbery 
is  this,  that  it  generally  happens  where  a landlord  is  lolled  by  the  tenantry  that  there  is 
some  conspiracy,  but  not  the  slightest  clue  was  discovered  to  this  murder.  Strong 
suspicion  pointed  to  one  party,  but  there  was  no  proof.  I think  if  he  had  been  waylaid  by 
any  of  the  tenantry,  they  would  have  sent  to  Tipperary  for  a crack  shot  from  that  county, 
and  more  than  one  of  the  tenantry  would  have  been  implicated  in  it.  He  had  fifty  or  sixty 
men  from  Kerry  and  all  parts,  and  I think  it  most  likely  that  one  of  the  strangers  met  him 
and  killed  him  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 

29.  Have  you  any  suggestions  which  you  wish  to  give  to  the  commissioners? — Yes.  I 
would  beg  leave,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  most  respectfully  to  impress  upon  your  minds,  that 
there  is  no  measure  of  improvement  connected  with  the  landed  interest  of  this  country 
better  calculated  to  raise  the  people  in  the  social  scale  than  by  improving  the  condition  of 
the  farm  labourer.  Their  houses  are  at  present  such  as  were  described  by  Stainhurst 
centuries  ago — “ Fragiles  domos  excitant  ad  altitudinem,  homines  communes  ipsis  et  pecor- 
ribus .”  Their  scale  of  dietary  is  the  most  wretched,  and  this  is  a circumstance  which  tends 
most  materially  to  repress  the  progress  of  civilisation,  of  refinement,  and  education  in  every 
shape.  The  unfortunate  Irish  labourer  lives,  comparatively  speaking,  like  the  savage,  save 
that  he  boils  the  roots  which  lie  digs  out  of  the  earth.  What  cares  he  for  educating  his 
children?  What  can  he  know  of  the  blessings  of  education?  You  may  build  a national 
school  at  his  door,  but  the  instant  the  child  is  able  to  crawl  the  father  needs  his  help,  and 
when  he  should  bo  at  school  he  is  in  all  likelihood  pilfering  a bundle  of  firewood  from  some 
neighbour’s  ditch  or  gentleman’s  demesne.  I have  lived  amongst  them  and  seen  ivhat  I 
describe.  The  people  must  be  fed  before  they  will  think  of  attending  to  educational 
pursuits.  The  small  gentry  treat  their  labourers  very  badly — 8 d.  a day  without  food : the 
large  gentry  not  much  better ; some  amongst  them  give  Is.  a day.  I would  propose  that 
every  landlord  should  insist  that  every  labourer  in  the  employment  of  his  tenantry  should 
get  an  acre  of  ground  at  the  same  rent  which  the  farmer  pays  for  it.  There  can  be  no 
more  oppressive  system  than  is  practised  towards  them  at  present : they  are  in  a worse 
state  of  bondage  than  ever  were  the  Israelites.  Without  a law  to  protect  the  labouring 
population,  education  will  never  spread  to  the  extent  it  should.  The  root  of  the  misery 
amongst  the  labouring  population  is  the  want  of  employment,  and  the  total  indifference  to 
their  interests  by  the  landlords  and  fanners.  The  destructive  system  of  agriculture  is 
owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  uncertain  mode  of  tenure,  to  gross  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer,  Iris  unwillingness  to  lay  out  any  capital  he  may  have  amassed  in  manuring  or 
fertilising  the  soil,  (which  1 attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  farmer  never  makes  money, 
he  does  not  know  how,  but  he  scrapes  it  together  by  his  beggarly  mode  of  living,  and  hence 
it  is  death  to  him  to  part  with  a penny),  and  the  absence  of  all  encouragement  to  improve- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  landlord.  There  should  be  an  agricultural  school  and  model 
farm  in  every  county  in  Ireland ; but  above  all,  the  labouring  population  should  be  emanci- 
pated by  the  legislature  from  the  state  of  serfdom  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  farmers. 

The  government  if  they  arc  in  earnest  should  encourage  public  works  on  a large  scale,  such 
as  the  construction  of  railways,  roads,  canals,  and  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands ; by  these 
means  the  demand  for  labour  would  rise,  and  then  the  labourer  would  aspire  to  something 
higher,  and  would  look  for  some  comfort  beyond  the  wretched. root  which  he  eats  in  squalid 
misery  in  common  with  his  hog — a feeling  of  decency,  cleanliness,,  and  self-respect  would 
spring  up  within  his  breast.  The  improvident  marriages  made  in  this  country  are  the 
result  of  the  dietary.  The  Englishman  and  Scotchman  looks  to  provide  his  family  with 
bread  and  meat,  and  tea  and  sugar.  The  Irishman  knows  no  necessary,  and  can  procure 
no  luxury  beyond  the  potato  ; and  hence,  to  the  great  horror  of  Maltkus,  the  prohfic 
increase  of  peasants  and  potatoes.  The  landlord  should  give  his  tenant  a lease  at  a fair 
valuation;  he  should  go  halves  with  him  in  all  permanent  improvements.  Let  lnm.be 
made  to  pay  his  rent.  The  labourer  should  be  secured  in  the  common  rights  of  humanity, 
and  the  government,  if  desirous  of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evils  which  afflict  this  country, 
should  provide  instant  employment  for  the  people  at  large.  There  is  one  case  1 have 
omitted,  as  to  how  the  tenuro  is  affected.  There  is  a great  difference  indeed  in  the  manage- 
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9iA  October,  1844.  mcnt  of  estates,  those  of  resident  proprietors  being-  best  attended  to.  In  the  neighbourhood 
- — - of  the  city,  on  the  estato  of  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  a most  extraordinary  system  has  been  adopted. 

912.  qqie  estate  consists  of  about  7,000  acres,  as  I am  informed ; not  a single  tenant  upon 
Piers  Q.  Barron,  esq.  the  pr0perty  a lease,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two,  nor  do  they  ever  get  receipts, 
See  Mr.  Kells'  except  sucii  a one  as  I now  produce— [produeint/  a paper]— that  is  a copy,  the  tenants 
Evidence,  would  be  afraid  to  bring  me  the  original.  It  is  merely  a memorandum  on  plain  paper,  statin^ 
AA°a.  tffjij/  tpe  sum  received,  with  the  initial  of  the  agent,  and  the  dato  at  which  it  is  received.  It 
does  not  specify  the  gale  nor  the  rent  for  which  it  is  received.  Not  one  of  them  is  sure  of 
his  holding  for  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  an  old  arrear  hanging  over  their  heads  for 
twenty,  sonic  say  thirty  years.  The  agent  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  land  and  even  their 
cows  from  some  of  the  tenants  to  give  them  to  his  favourites,  without  over  paying  money 
for  them,  or  allowing  them  the  money  in  the  rent.  No  man  dare  marry  his  son  or  daughter 
off  the  property  without  his  consent.  There  occurred  an  instance  of  a woman  having  lost 
her  senses  in  consequence  of  the  agent’s  violence  to  her  daughter  for  refusing  to  many  at 
his  wish.  He  has  got  the  credit  of  demoralising  some  of  the  females  on  the  estate,  and 
then  providing  them  with  husbands  from  amongst  the  tenantry.  The  tenants  are  all  afraid 
to  come  forward ; they  are  in  constant  fear  and  trembling.  Some  of  them  have  large  farms 
and  are  comfortable.  The  land  is  not  rack-rented,  it  is  let  at  two  guineas  an  acre ; it  ought 
to  bring  more,  so  near  Waterford,  and  if  the  tenants  had  leases  it  ought  to  bring  four 
guineas.  Some  of  it  is  very  good  land.  This  statement  I have  from  the  tenants,  and  I 
solemnly  believe  it  to  be  the  fact,  and  I will  tell  the  commissioners  why.  When  conduct- 
ing a newspaper  in  Waterford,  about  two  years  ago,  I exposed  the  system  on  Mr.  Lane 
Fox’s  estate,  and  at  the  risk  of  sustaining  heavy  costs  in  an  action  for  libel,  I wrote  a libel, 
and  defied  the  agent  to  contradict  it,  and  ho  never  contradicted  it.  I had  some  of  the 
tenants  with  me  yesterday,  and  they  requested  me  to  bring  it  forward.  I asked  them  to 
come  forward;  they  said  they  could  not  do  it,  but  that  if  the  commissioners  would  summon 
twelve  of  them,  so  that  the  responsibility  might  be  divided,  they  would  come  forward. 

30.  What  is  the  name  of  the  agent  to  whom  you  have  alluded  ? — Stuart.  Mr.  Kells, 
his  nephew,  is  the  agent  now,  and  he  is  disposed  to  act  kindly,  as  the  people  tell  me.  I 
did  not  know  that  Mr.  Stuart  had  ceased  to  act  as  agent,  but  since  that  statement  was 
made  publicly  ho  has  never  shown  his  face  in  the  country. 

31.  Are  you  aware  of  any  improvements  being  carried  on  there  ? — Yes,  there  arc  some 
in  the  way  of  draining.  There  was  a tract  of  fiat  land  which  was  overflowed  with  water, 
and  he  made  drains  which  carried  off  the  water.  It  would  have  been  flooded  after  this  rain. 

32.  How  was  that  draining  effected  ? — By  the  labour  of  the  tenants.  Where  there  was 
a large  arrear  a man  was  obliged  to  send  four  or  live  men,  and  so  many  horses,  and  he 
allowed  liim  so  much  in  his  rent,  which  is  what  the  men  call  working  against  a dead  horse, 
against  the  arrears  accumulated  by  their  forefathers. 

33.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  the  improvements  aro  made  ? — Yes,  it  is.  I judge  by  what 
I hear  from  the  men  themselves. 

34.  Have  there  been  any  roads  made  ? — Yes,  there  were  some  roads.  He  was  very  ldncl 
to  some  of  the  tenantry;  but  those  are  men  who  are.  panders  and  tale  bearers  to  him,  to 
the  injury  of  the  other  tenants.  This  statement,  1 beg  to  impress  upon  the  commissioners, 
I make  from  the  statement  made  to  me  by  the  tenants  at  the  time  ; and  after  every  inquiry 
I could  make — and  I believe,  every  word  of  it. 

35.  You  state  that  the  tenants  themselves  have  expressed  their  fear  of  coming  forward  ?— 
The  man  that  gave  me  this  paper  came  to  mo  under  the  cover  of  night,  lest  any  one  should 
see  him ; he  said,  £;  If  any  one  sees  mo  I shall  be  pounced  upon — word  would  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Kells.”  There  was  never  such  a system  pursued  in  any  civilised  country  as  baa  been 
pursued  by  this  man,  Mr.  Stuart. 

36.  Was  any  appeal  made  by  the  tenants  to  the  landlord? — No,  there  was  not;  they 
were  afraid.  I had  a letter  from  Mr.  Lane  Fox  upon  the  subject.  I confounded  him  with 
the  other  Mr.  Lane  Fox,  in  Parliament.  He  wrote  to  me,  explaining  that  he  was  not  the 
person  I had  alluded  to ; and  he  said  that  some  of  the  statements  I had  put  forward 
against  the  agent  could  be  disproved,  but  they  never  have  been.  If  one  of  the  tenantry 
attempted  to  address  Mr.  Fox,  he  naturally  referred  to  Mr.  Stuart,  and  that  man  was  a 
doomed  man.  They  said  to  me,  “ What  good  are  these  gentlemen  to  do  upon  tins 
commission  ?”  I said,  “ They  want  to  see  the  real  state  of  things,  and  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  the  tenure,  and  to  place  it  before  the  people  in  England ; ” but  they  said  to  me, 
“ Will  you  write  a letter  to  Mr.  Fox  ?”  I said,  “ I.  would,  any  day  they  wished  me  to  do 
so ; ” and  so  I will.  I recommended  them  to  address  themselves  to  the  landlord. 

37.  Is  the  agent  resident  upon  the  property  ? No  ; he  resides  in  England,  but  comes 

over  occasionally. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

913.  Mr.  Richard  Asper,  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Richard  Asper.  j Where  do  you  reside  ?— Ashgrove,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  about  five  miles  from 
Waterford.  # 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — A farmer,  holding  110  acres  Irish  measure. 

3.  Is  it  principally  tillage  or  grazing  ? — Partly  both,  ft  is  nearly  half  and  half. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted  as  to  be  sM® 
give  us  information  ? — The  barony  of  Iverlq  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny ; and  it  is  principally 
§et  in  Yery  small  farms, 
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5.  Do  you  consider  that  agriculture  is  improving  or  otherwise  ? — Yes,  it  is  very  much. 
They  are  the  most  industrious  set  of  tenants  that  I know. 

6.  From  what  do  they  pay  their  rent? — Principally  pigs.  They  feed  a great  number  of 
Bwiiie.  That  is  their  principal  capital.  They  grow  a good  quantity  of  potatoes,  and  feed 
the  swine  with  those.  That  is  their  general  way  of  making  the  rent. 

7.  How  do  they  procure  the  manure  for  those  potatoes  ? — They  generally  buy  manure 
in  this  town,  and  drag  it  up  in  boats  along  the  river,  and  land  it  as  convenient  as  they  can, 
and  draw  it  into  their  farms. 

8.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — The  average  rent  is  from 
40s.  to  £3  5s.  the  Irish  acre. 

9.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — In 
general  the  poor  law  valuation  is  made  under  the  rent  a good  deal.  The  farm  I hold  does 
not  go  so  high  as  I have  stated.  A great  portion  of  it  is  very  wet  land. 

10.  Do  the  tenantry  there  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  ? — 
I knew  an  instance  this  year  of  it.  1 did  not  before.  I knew  persons  to  be  obliged  to  give 
their  bills  for  rent  this  year. 

11.  Do  they  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  middlemen.  I know  where  there  are  three  in  partner- 
ship in  one  towuland ; but  I do  not  know  of  any  middlemen  at  all. 

12.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — Not  generally  by 
lease.  There  are  not  many  leases.  There  are  some  holding  under  lease. 

13.  What  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improvement  of  then-  farms  has 
the  holding  from  year  to  year  ? — 1 think  they  are  the  most  improving  tenantry  that  ever  I 
knew,  botli  leaseholders  and  otherwise. 

14.  What  assistance  do  they  receive  from  the  landlord  either  in  the  improvement  of  then- 
houses  or  their  farms  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  landlords  who  encourage  improvements  there 
at  all. 

15.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  at  all  prevail  in  the  district  ?— Not  lately. 
I am  told  that  it  did  before  I came  to  live  in  that  neighbourhood.  I am  only  nine  years 
there. 

16.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  since  you  were  there? — No. 

17.  Do  they  still  go  on  subdividing? — No;  the  farms  are  so  very  small  they  cannot 
subdivide. 

18.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  sizo  of  the  farms? — From  seven  .acres 
to  forty,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  where  one  is  fifty  and  another  about  sixty. 

19.  Do  you  consider  that  the  large  farmers  ai-o  getting  richer  in  the  neighbourhood? — 
I do  not  think  they  arc. 

20.  Are  the  small  tenantry  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  arc. 

21.  Do  you  think  the  labourers  are  getting  better? — There  is  no  labour  to  be  obtained 
at  all — that  is,  except  in  the  potato  digging  season,  and  a lew  days  in  the  harvest  and  so  on. 

22.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  harvest  or  potato  planting  time  ?— F rom  6 d.  to  a 
Is.  at  the  most.  We  often  pay  1a  a day  to  men  digging  potatoes,  but  it  scarcely  ever 
exceeds  that,  that  is  with  their  food,  but  that  will  continue  only  a week  or  a fortnight. 

23.  What  do  the  labourers  generally  pay  for  their  potato  ground  ? — In  that  neighbour- 
hood they  pay  very  high ; they  pay  from  £12  to  £16  an  acre.  ... 

24.  Do  they  pay  that  principally  in  advance  ? — No  ; I do  not  know  of  any  paying  it  m 
advance. 

25.  Do  they  pay  it  in  labour  or  in  cash  ? — Principally  in  cash ; when  employment  is 
not  given  they  must  give  cash.  The  small  farmers  cannot  give  employment,  biff;  they 
principally  pay  it  in  labour  to  the  large  farmers,  and  they  never  charge  more  than  £12  an 
acre. 

26.  How  many  barrels  of  potatoes  do  they  get  off  what  they  pay  that  sum  for  ? — Some 
say  forty  off  a quarter;  I think  120  barrels  a fair  proportion  to  the  acre. 

27.  Do  they  generally  get  as  much  as  that  ? — Yes,  because  they  manure  very  high  with 
the  Waterford  manure. 

28.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — No,  not  while  I have 
been  in  the  neighbourhood  to  my  knowledge. 

29.  In  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  county  cess  collected  ? — March  and  June. 

30.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  on  eacli  townland  made  public  ? — We  get  a notice 
from  the  barony  collector  of  the  amount  to  be  levied;  they  are  to  make  out  the  applotmcnt 
of  it,  some  person  he  mil  give  the  notice  to ; and  he  is  to  tell  each  person’s  proportion. 

31.  Is  there  any  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  the  barony  collector  docs  or  not  lay  a 
larger  sum  than  he  ought  to  do  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge;  except  the  public  notice  he  issues, 
there  is  only  the  printed  form  he  sends. 

32.  Does  that  specify  what  is  to  bo  levied  off  each  townland  ? — Jt  specifies  the  amount 
£er  100  acres. 

33.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? I cannot 
answer  that ; I do  not  know.  I have  no  information  as  to  that,  except  in  my  own  case,  and 
it  is  allowed  whenever  I like  to  ask  for  it.  It  is  like  a letter  of  credit,  I pay  my  rent  and  I 
generally  leave  them  alone  till  I have  air  opportunity  of  seeing  the  agent  personally  to  settle 
these  receipts.  I believe  the  rest  of  the  tenantry  arc  allowed  upon  every  payment. 

34.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to  any  measures  of  improvement  you  wish  to  lay 
before  us  ? — If  you  could  do  any  good  with  respect  to  draining,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  that  portion  of  the  country.  I know  100  acres  of  very  wet  ground ; fifty  I hold 

Part  III.  3 M 2 
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myself,  and  another  holds  the  same  proportion.  There  is  a water-course  that  avg  would  be 
willing  to  sink;  it  is  only  a mile  from  a mill,  and  the  lowest  part  is  seventy  feet,  according 
to  the  Ordnance  survey,  over  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  old  course  goes  twelve  miles  round, 
and  if  there  was  a liberty  of  running’  a new  course,  we  could  ran  to  the  same  level  as 
the  mill. 

35.  What  is  there  to  prevent  that  being  done  ?— There  are  sonic  estates  between  that 


anci  tne  river. 

36.  Have  any  applications  been  made  to  the  owners  of  the  estates  ? — I made  an  applica- 
tion, not  to  the  owner,  hut  to  the  tenants. 

37.  Did  they  object? — Yes,  they  did  in  some  measure,  I believo  there  is  no  law  to 
compel  it. 

38.  Is  it  a large  stream  you  have  to  deal  with  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  water  in  winter. 
I think  a great  deal  of  good  would  be  done  in  the  neighbourhood  if  wo  could  run  tho  course 
in  the  way  most  desirable. 

39.  With  whom  would  you  rest  the  power  of  sanctioning  the  cutting  of  drains  through 
any  person’s  land,  and  deciding  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  carry  such  a course 
through  ? — I would  leave  it  with  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions. 

40.  Would  the  alteration  in  the  stream  in  the  way  you  suggest  render  it  easy  to  thorough- 
drain  much  land  for  agricultural  improvements  ? — Yes,  it  would  perfectly.  There  is  one 
tiling  I should  mention  as  to  the  dearness  of  dairy  ground;  they  pay  so  very  high  for  Water- 
ford manure,  that  they  must  charge  that  rent.  If  I happen  not  to  have  a supply  of  (lung 
myself,  and  it  is  the  same  with  every  other  neighbour,  I want  it  at  the  spring  time  of  the 
year  when  I manure  tho  ground,  and  the  manure  for  an  acre  of  land  would  cost  me  £20.  I 
should  pay  £9  for  a boat  load,  and  two  boat  loads  would  be  taken  for  an  acre,  and  there 
would  be  the  expense  of  drawing  it  from  the  waterside. 

[ The  witness  wlthdreiv.~\ 


91^i  The  Reverend  Patrick  Tracey,  sworn  and  examined. 

Rev.  Patrick  Tracey.  j Are  you  a parish  priest? — I am  coadjutor  curate  to  the  llov.  Martin  Flynn,  who  was 
examined  here  to  day,  the  parish  priest  of  Trinity  Without  and  Butlcrstown. 

2.  With  what  district  are  you  acquainted? — I was  acquainted  with  tho  district  of  Kinsale 
Beg,  near  Youghal,  for  many  years,  but  in  my  professional  capacity,  with  this  district  gener- 
ally. I know  the  county  of  Waterford  well. 

3.  Is  tho  land  in  tho  district  held  generally  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — Generally  by  lease. 

4.  What  is  tho  usual  term  of  lease  ? — Twenty-ono  years  is  the  usual  term.  Sometimes 
a reversion  of  lives. 

5.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases ; are  there  any  particular 
covenants  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  particular  covenants,  unless  rights  of  minerals  the 
landlord  reserves  to  himself. 

6.  What  arc  the  general  arrangements  entered  into  between  landlord  and  tenant,  with 
regard  to  the  improvements  of  land  or  buildings  ? — In  some  places  tho  landlords  give  mate- 
rials for  buildings,  timber  and  slates,  and  the  farmer  builds  the  stone  Avails  and  stone  work. 
Some  landlords  give  nothing  at  all. 

7.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  any  of  the  districts  with 
Avhich  you  are  acquainted  ? — No,  except  one  district ; there  Avcrc  some  persons  I under- 
stand some  years  ago  rcmoA'od  from  that  part,  and  the  farms  enlarged. 

8.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  in  the  district  Avith  which 
you  are  acquainted  ? — In  some  places ; not  very  generally. 

9.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
more  wealthy  ? — In  my  opinion  they  are  not  getting  more  Avealthy.  There  is  a spirit  ot 
improvement  notwithstanding  so  far  as  green  crops  ; that  is  getting  into  use  a good  deal 
with  the  farmers.  Their  habits  of  industry  are  improved,  particularly  since  the  temperance 
movement;  the  farmers  are  more  industrious.  There  was  a great  loss  of  time  Avheu  the 
fanners  drank ; the  next  day  they  were  sick  and  not  able  to  attend  to  their  business.  This 
necessarily  induced  a loss  of  time,  and  labour  is  worth  something  to  a fanner. 

10.  Are  the  small  class  of  tenantry  becoming  richer  in  your  opinion? — Not  in  my 
opinion ; I do  not  think  they  are,  in  the  district  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Prices 
have  not  been  so  good  as  they  were  for  many  things;  there  was  a reduction  of  prices. 

11.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  getting  better  ? — No. 

12.  Can  they  obtain  employment  ? — I regret  to  say  they  cannot.  I am  in  my  profes- 
sional capacity  often  under  the  necessity  of  regretting  the  want  of  employment.  I often 
employed  men  for  charity  to  themselves,  and  gave  them  work  till  I could  not  assist  them 
any  longer.  And  what  aggravated  the  feeling  was  when  they  pleaded  want  of  employ- 
ment, having  health  and  Avdlingness  to  work — which  was  a melancholy  thing. 

13.  What  are  the  rates  of  wages  given  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Water- 

ford ? — They  vary  a good  deal.  When  they  are  cutting  the  harvest  and  digging  the  potatoes 
they  sometimes  get  Is.  a day,  and  sometimes  Is.  Ad.  At  other  seasons  of  the  year  they 
Avork  for  2s.  or  3s.  per  week;  if  fed,  they  Avork  for  2s.,  and  the  diet  is  of  the  very  worst 
description.  , 

14.  Of  Avhat  does  it  consist  ? — Potatoes.  Some  farmers  in  this  district  give  oaten  brea  , 

potatoes,  and  milk,  and  the  worst  description  of  potatoes.  . 

15.  Do  they,  in  addition  to  their  wages,  generally  receive  food  ? — In  some  cases,  where 
an  arrangement  subsists  between  them  and  that  is  understood. 
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16.  Has  there  been  much  emigration  among  the  labourers  in  this  neighbourhood ; I am 
not  aware  of  much  : there  has  been  some. 

17.  Principally  to  what  country'? — Principally  to  America — the  United  States;  some  to 
Canada.  Some  persons  I knew  went  from  this  to  Australia,  two  families. 

18.  Do  you  think  that  if  employment  were  found  for  them  in  the  colonics  they  would  he 
willing  to  emigrate  ? — I think  if  the  wages  were  fair,  and  were  secured  to  them,  they 
would  bo,  notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  their  native  land ; hut  they  should  he 
such  wages  as  would  supersede  the  natural  affection  which  every  person  has  for  his  native 
country. 

19.  Have  you  ever  conversed  with  any  of  them  upon  the  possibility  of  their  being  located 
upon  waste  lands  in  this  country,  though  at  a distance  from  home  ? — I have,  and  they  would 
be  willing.  They  anticipate  the  construction  of  the  railway  with  a good  deal  of  pleasure, 
anticipating  employment  from  it ; and  I am  sure  that  they  would  he  willing  to  locate  them- 
selves upon  the  waste  lands  in  tliis  country. 

20.  Should  you  think  it  your  duty  rather  to  encourage  their  doing  that,  if  you  saw  there 
was  a prospect  of  their  being  located  upon  fair  terms  upon  waste  lauds  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  ? — I consider  it  my  duty  to  recommend  what  I consider  would  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor  man,  and  I consider  that  that  would  be  a mode  of  doing  it.  But  the 
matter  has  never  been  proposed  to  them  in  a tangible  way. 

21.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  immediate  district  ? — I am  not  aware 
of  any.  Thero  was  an  indisposition  to  the  payment  of  the  poor  rates  in  a portion  of  the 
district  some  time  ago.  That  arose  from  agrarian  feeling  about  property,  and  also  about 
tithe.  There  was  some  disturbance  before  the  decision  of  the  government  upon  that 
measure.  I am  not  aware  in  tliis  district  of  any  other. 

22.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I can  scarcely 
add  to  the  information  you  liavo  received  from  more  intelligent  persons  than  I ; but  there 
is  one  thing  I would  observe  in  addition  to  the  security  of  tenure,  which  is  of  paramount 
importance,  that  collateral  with  that  thero  is  another  advantage  the  tenant  would  derive 
from  the  intercourse  the  landlord  or  the  agent  would  have  with  him.  That  is  a very  great 
fault  in  this  country,  the  estrangement  of  the  landlord  and  tenant.  If  there  was  nothing 
but  habits  of  industry  promoted,  and  civilisation  promoted,  and  intelligence  among  the 
tenants,  it  would  he  a very  great  advantage.  There  are  some  cases  where  it  is  done. 
Mi*.  Roberts  is  a very  good  agent,  and  takes  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  tenants,  and 
visits  them,  and  sces'if  their  houses  arc  clean,  and  their  furniture  is  clean,  and  then*  very  bed- 
clothes he  secs  that  they  arc  clean.  This  is  a voryimportant  thing,  and  it  operates  disadvan- 
tagcously  for  the  landlords  in  tliis  country  that  such  a course  is  not  more  generally  followed. 
We  go  twice  a year  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  to  the  fanners  to  what  wo  call  stations, 
and  the  houses  are  never  cleaned  scarcely  till  wo  go  there — at  any  other  time  they  scarcely 
attend  to  it ; and  the  influence  we  have  over  them  arises  from  oui*  communication  with 
them ; and  if  the  landlords  had  more  intercourse  with  the  people,  they  would  secure 
more  advantages  to  themselves,  even  in  a temporal  view.  The  people  are  all  in  a very  bad 
condition.  It  is  preposterous  to  lie  educating  without  improving  them  physically  also,  by 
the  government  making  roads,  and  without  looking  to  the  main  point  first.  If  a person 
is  educated  and  has  not  a suitable  residence  to  live  in,  he  is  more  enabled  to  perceive 
the  disadvantages  he  labours  under.  If  ho  has  to  herd  with  the  pigs  in  the  same  house, 
the  more  he  feels  the  want  of  physical  comforts  the  more  you  give  him  education.  First 
improve  their  physical  condition;  if  not,  do  make  it  concomitant  with  education.  There  is 
a fault  also  among  the  farmers  as  to  the  con-acre  system.  When  a poor  man  has  a bad 
crop  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  allowing  for  the  bad  crop — they  will  get  the  rent  whether 
he  has  a bad  or  a good  crop ; they  will  make  no  allowance.  I have  no  interest  in 
saying  this ; hut  the  Protestant  landlords  in  the  district  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  landlords.  I would  make  an  observation  as  to  Kilbarry.  They  are  in  a 
very  bad  way  there ; it  is  the  estate  of  Mr.  Lane  Fox.  There  are  only  a few  of  the  tenants 
who  have  leases ; they  have  no  tenure  at  all,  and  they  are  in  a very  bad  way.  They  are 
in  arrear,  and  they  get  no  receipts,  except  little  slips  with  the  name  of  the  person  who 
acts  as  agent.  Mr.  Stuart  is  the  agent,  and  under  him  Fir.  Kells..  They  arc  left  in  arrears, 
and  it  is  a very  had  plan  to  leave  them  in  arrears  at  all;  it  is  a millstone  round  the  tenant’s 
neck.  It  paralyses  his  industry  when  left  in  arrear ; ho  has  not  any  spirit  to  improve  the 
land  or  cultivate  it. 

23.  Do  you  know  yourself  whether  those  arrears  are  of  long  standing  ? — I have  been 
told  that  some  of  them  are  of  twenty  years’  standing. 

24.  Some  of  them  may  have  accrued  then  in  the  time  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present 
tenants  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

25.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  plan  pursued  for  encouraging  the  tenants  to 
make  improvements  upon  the  estate  ? — Yes,  the  land  is  a good  deal  improved.  The  agent 
was  engaged  in  draining  a bog  there,  hut  he  failed  in  it.  The  farmers  and  their  servants 
were  for  a long  time  engaged  in  tliis,  and  I understand  this  was  taken  in  lieu  of  arrears;  but 
the  tenant  is  in  the  dark,  he  docs  not  know  how  the  account  stands,  or  what  sum  is  due. 
Mr.  Stuart’s  treatment  of  the  tenants  is  not  of  the  most  interesting  kind.  I know  an 
instance  of  the  poor  men  having  to  work  down  in  these  cuts  in  the  wet  up  to  the  breast, 
and  I heard  that  he  threw  one  or  two  of  them  into  the  Pill. 

26.  Do  you  mean  that  he  did  that'  himself  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Stuart.  If  a certain  fixed  quan- 
tity of  ground  were  marked  out  for  the  labourers,  and  they  were  allotted  an  acre  and  a 
half,  it  would  be  a great  matter. 
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27.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  advantageous  that  the  labourers  should  hold  their  cottars 
rather  more  direct  from  the  landlord,  with  a small  piece  of  ground  attached  to  them  at  a 
reasonable  rent,  than  as  they  do  now  under  the  farmer?— The  general  presumption  is,  they 
ought  to  be  better  under  the  landlord.  I am  not  certain  of  the  fact.  Some  farmers  are 
kind  to  them,  and  others  are  not. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Edward  Elliott , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — No.  4,  South  Parade,  in  the  city  of  Waterford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I have  no  employment.  I am  living  upon 
my  own  means.  I am  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  entire  barony  of  Iverk,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  having  lived  and  mostly  resided  in  it  since  my  birth.  I repudiate  all 
idea  of  entering  into  any  controversy  between  landlord  and  tenant,  as  there  are  and  were 
faults  at  both  sides,  arising  principally  from  the  effects  of  the  lato  long  war  with  France. 
During  that  war  the  agricultural  produce  of  Ireland  got  up  progressively  to  such  an  extra- 
vagant rate,  that  the  tenants  bid  and  promised  rent  in  proportion,  which  rents  when  peace 
was  made  they  were  not  able  to  pay ; and  the  landlords,  encouraged  by  the  high  rents  paid 
for  some  years  by  their  tenants,  increased  their  expenses,  borrowed  money,  mortgaged  their 
estates,  or  charged  them  with  extravagant  portions  for  younger  children,  the  interest  on 
which  in  many  instances  is  nearly  equal  to  the  rent,  paid  by  the  tenants  to  their  landlords. 
Thus  the  mortgager  or  heir  at  law,  being  so  reduced  in  his  circumstances,  is  prevented  from 
acting  with  such  liberality  towards  his  tenants  as  his  feelings  would  suggest.  The  extent  of 
the  district  with  which  I am  acquainted  is  very  largo  and  the  population  numerous,  and  it 
affords  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements.  Agriculture  is  improving 
in  every  particular  within  my  recollection,  as  I remember  that  portion  of  the  barony  which  is 
now  converted  into  corn  fields  and  pasture  to  have  been  covered  with  furze,  heath,  and  rocks. 
Mountains  are  now  also  in  a state  of  tillage.  The  cause  of  improvement  which  has  heretofore 
taken  place  I attribute,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  bounty  given  by  the, Irish  Parliament  on  the 
exportation  of  corn;  and  in  the  second  instance,  to  the  high  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
during  the  late  war : but  sinco  the  peace  the  reclaiming  of  wasto  lands  has  fallen  off,  as 
the  low  prices  for  corn  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation,  rent,  and  taxes.  The 
rotation  of  crops  is  potatoes,  wheat,  oats,  and  meadowing.  The  manures  are  animal  manure 
(for  which  I allow  my  tenants  5s.  an  acre  for  laying  it  out),  sea  sand,  and  lime.  Animal 
manure  is  most  adopted,  £30  of  which  is  annually  laid  out  by  several  tenants  occu- 
pying not  more  than  twenty  acres  Irish.  Burning  land  is  not  adopted : indeed  it  is 
prohibited  by  law,  and  is  considered  very  prejudicial  to.  tillage  and  meadow  land.  A 
farming  society  has  been  established  for  many  years  back  in  the  barony,  very  much  to  its 
improvement,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  particularly  on  the  Bcssborough  estate,  as 
the  noble  proprietor  gives  premiums  to  his  own  tenants  in  addition  to  those  offered  by  the 
society.  Were  the  society  to  give  premiums  for  the  laying  out  of  manure,  or  to  give  the 
amount  of  the  prizes  in  manure  instead  of  cash,  it  would  improve  the  tillage  and  cultivation 
of  the  barony  considerably.  There  aro  no  agricultural  schools  or  superintendents  in  the 
barony,  very  much  to  its  disadvantage.  The  farms  are  mostly  tillage  farms,  and  generally 
from  ten  to  twenty  acres  in  size.  The  crops  aro  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats  on  low  lands, 
and  oats  and  potatoes  on  mountains  or  hilly  lands.  Thero  are  artificial  grasses  in  a small 
degree,  and  no  house-feeding  except  in  winter.  There  is  scarcely  any  improvement  in 
labour,  except  in  the  harvest  season  or  time  of  potato  digging ; and  thero  is  no  employment 
for  labour  on  grazing  farms.  If  I understand  the  question  as  to  rundalo  right,  I understand 
it  to  he'  the  setting  of  a largo  quantity  of  land  to  a number  of  joint  lessees.  If  I am  right, 
I say  it  was  and  is  the  worst  plan  for  Ireland  ever  adopted.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  I 
offer  the  following  proofs : In  my  younger  days  this  was  the  plan  universally  adopted ; the 
consequence  was,  when  I got  into  possession  of  my  property  I found  that  of  the  joint 
tenants  or  lessees  in  dividing  or  apportioning  the  farm  amongst  themselves,  some  kept, 
say  twenty  acres,  and  others  hut  eight  acres.  One  man  had  two  horses,  when  two  or  three 
men  with  small  portions  had  hut  one  horse  between  them.  The  man  with  the  large  por- 
tion had  three  cows,  while  the  man  with  the  small  lot  had  hut  one  cow.  The  man  with 
the  large  lot  had  a house  to  dwell  in,  with  stable,  barn,  and  other  offices,  though  all  very 
miserable  compared  to  the  present  day;  hut  the  man  with  the.  small  lot,  himself,  wile, 
children,  cow,  pig,  horse  (in  case  he  had  one),  and  poultry  were  all  living  under  one. roof ; and 
when  he  wanted  to  thresh  his  miserable  crop  of  corn,  he  was  obliged  to  occupy  his  kitchen, 
without  a chimney  or  window  to  give  light — and  you  may  judge  the  state  of  the.country  a 
that  time.  The  tillage  in  the  same  field  was  by  each  person  manuring  or  cultivating 
lot  as  he  thought  proper — the  large  lot  manuring  higher  than  the  small  lot ; and  w en 
they  came  to  depasture  this  field  they  grazed  it  in  common,  so  that  the  man  who  manure 
his  share  badly  had  all  the  benefit  of  the  well  manured  lot : independent  of  •this,  them  us- 
trious  tenant  was  subject  to  the  rent  of  the  idle  man.  Perceiving  the  hardships 
industrious  man  laboured  under,  not  only  in  tilling  in  common  with  the  idle  man,  bu 

in  being  subject  to  tho  payment  of  liis  rent,  1 caused  them  to  divide  the  farm  among 
themselves,  for  each  man  to  cultivate  and  manure  his  own  share,  and  to  be  subject. to  tJie  pa 
ment  of  his  own  portion  of  rent  only.  In  a very  short  space  of  time  after  the  division 
place,  the  most  visible  improvement  appoared ; tho  industrious  man  got  punctual  in  t e p< 
ment  of  his  own  portion  of  the  rent,  and  rich  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  land  lie  • 
The  tenant  with  the  small  portion  of  land,  although  ho  might  have  paid  his  rent,  ye 
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could  not  accumulate  any  money,  as  he  was  compelled  to  consume  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  produce  of  his  small  farm  in  the  support  of  his  family ; and  when  a depreciation  in  the 
price  of  corn  took  effect  he  had  no  money  to  manure  his  ground,  and  in  a few  years  he 
became  a beggar.  The  rent  is  fixed  by  proposal,  and  is  an  acreable  sum  generally.  The 
usual  rent  of  average  lauds  of  different  qualities  is  from  £2  15s.  to  10s.  the  old  plantation 
acre.  It  is  generally  demanded  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  landlord,  who  is  in 
many  cases  a more  distressed  person  himself  than  liis  tenant.  The  rent  is  usually  recovered 
by  seizure  and  auction  of  the  goods,  or  by  eviction  of  the  defaulting  tenant.  The  receipts 
for  rent  are  given  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
tenure  is  generally  under  the  proprietor.  There  arc  no  middlemen,  or  at  least  very  few, 
in  the  barony.  The  condition  of  the  tenants  is  best  known  to  themselves.  The  tenure  is 
generally  at  will,  for  they  do  not  set  in  tho  barony  under  leases.  With  respect  to  perma- 
nent improvements,  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  is  if  the  land- 
lord does  not  make  them  or  assist  his  tenant.  As  a proof— a man  with  £100  in  his  possession 
(in  Ireland  considered  a very  large  sum  to  bo  possessed  of)  takes  a farm,  being  the  highest 
bidder,  of  twenty  acres,  as  lauds  in  general  are  given  to  the  highest  bidder,  on  which  there 
is  neither  house,  office,  gate,  or  fence,  tho  land  in  an  impoverished  state.  The  tenant  to 
make  these  permanent  improvements  is  compelled  to  break  in  on  his  capital,  which  renders 
Mm  incapable  of  sufficiently  manuring  or  stocking  his  farm,  in  consequence  of  which  he  is 
rendered  incapable  of  paying  the  rent  he  agreed  for  to  the  landlord,  who  being  a distressed 
person  himself,  and  not  able  to  indulge  his  tenant,  is  obliged  to  resort  to  the  extremity  of 
the  law  to  screw  what  money  he  can  from  him.  The  tenant  having  expended  all  his  capital 
in  the  making  of  permanent  improvements,  and  not  having  a shilling  in  his  pocket  with, 
which  to  remove  to  another  place,  clings  to  the  farm  whilst  he  can  get  a meal  out 
of  it  for  himself  and  perhaps  a houseful  of  young  children,  till  he  is  evicted — leaving 
all  his  property  after  him  in  permanent  improvements,  which  enhance  the  value  of 
the  farm  to  the  landlord,  who  is  sure  to  get  a higher  rent  from  the  succeeding  tenant. 
The  sale  of  good-will  is  not  prevalent  in  this  country,  as  the  occupying  tenant  considers 
the  possession  of  even  one  acre  of  arable  land,  at  ever  so  high  a rent,  as  riches  to  his 
family — arable  land  being  so  scarce  in  this  barony  in  proportion  to  the  population.  The 
consolidation  of  farms  is  increasing  very  much,  for  the  object  of  increasing  the  rents  to 
the  landlords.  It  is  accomplished  by  turning  out  tenants  with  small  holdings — cottiers 
and  40s.  freeholders,  and  is  attended  with  the  most  heart-rending  consequences.  The 
subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  is  not  much  practised  in  general,  as  the  occupier 
considers  he  has  too  small  a portion  of  land.  The  general  effect  is  that  he  is  enabled  to 
pay  his  rent  more  punctually  and  to  live  more  comfortably.  The  large  farmers  are 
struggling,  and  in  many  instances  are  falling  back,  and  the  small  tenantry  are  worse  off. 
The  labourers  are  most  miserable  ; the  hire  is  wretchedly  small  when  they  can  obtain  a 
day’s  work.  The  hire  is  not  improving,  and  the  cause  is  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  late  tariff, 
which  has  reduced  agricultural  produce  forty  per  cent,  in  this  barony.  The.  capital  of  the 
tenantry  is  in  general  by  no  means  sufficient  for  their  operations.  The  acreable  rent  of 
the  smaller  tenantry  is  iiighcr  than  in  larger  farms,  and  the  rent  is  usually  paid  in  cash. 
The  children,  if  the  parent  dies  rich  or  has  a valuable  interest  in  his  farm,  are  left  money ; 
if  he  dies  poor,  all  live  together  on  the  produce,  and  take  the  chance  of  whatever  may 
occur.  The  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  under  their  employers.  The  houses  in 
some  cases  are  built  by  the  employer,  in  other  cases  by  themselves.  Tenure  is  yearly, 
and  the  rent  is  paid  in  labour ; and  small  cabbage  gardens  are  generally  given  with  the 
house.  The  con-acre  system  is  not  general.  The  rent  varies  according  to  the  quality  of 
manure,  and  is  usually  taken  from  the  employer,  who  is  paid  in  labour.  Employment  is 
very  scarce,  and  at  very  small  wages,  say  6<Z.  a day  and  board.  The  usual  season  for 
entering  on  farms  is  March  or  May.  No  agrarian  outrages,  thank  God ! have  occurred  in 
the  barony.  The  county  cess  is  about  ten  per  cent. ; sometimes  more,  sometimes  less, 
according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  grand  jurors,  who  are  not  very  scrupulous.  All  taxes  are 
grievous  to  the  tenant.  Having  communicated  to  the  commissioners  such  information  on 
such  points  as  I felt  myself  qualified  to  answer,  I beg  leave  to  call  their  attention  to  the 
memorial  of  the  tenants  in  the  barony  of  Ivcrlc.  The  tenants  are  very  much  afraid  of  their 
landlord,  or  they  would  have  got  a good  many  more  signatures  to  the  memorial.  I beg 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to  this  memorial,  not  as  a perfect  plan, 
but  as  a measure  I have  proved  by  experience  to  have  worked  well.  About  fifteen  years 
back  I made  some  leases  at  the  rents  paid  for  lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  those 
leases,  as  the  houses  were  in  a state  of  dilapidation,  I covenanted  to  allow  them  in  the  rents 
for  the  timber  and  slates  they  should  require  for  the  rebuilding  their  houses  and  offices ; 
and  as  the  lands  were  in  a poor  state,  I covenanted  to  allow  thorn  5s.  an  acre  for  animal 
manure  when  laid  out  on  the  farm  for  the  first  three  years  of  their  leases,  which  allowance 
I continued  (and  I was  obliged  only  to  provide  for  three  years)  on  account  of  the  fall  of 
prices  in  agricultural  produce,  the  good  effects  of  winch  I now  experience— for  by  leaving 
the  capital  in  the  tenant’s  hands,  together  with  allowance  of  manure,  the  tenant  now  lays 
out  nearly  £30  in  manure  every  year,  when  he  did  not  expend  £l  before.  He  has  his 
farm  well  cropped  and  stocked,  and  he  never  allows  one  gale  of  rent  to  catch  another, 
and  saves  me  the  trouble  of  seizing  or  canting  for  my  rent.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  something  defective  in  the  laws  in  Ireland,  when  we  daily  see  thousands  of  persons 
emigrating  and  carrying  off  millions  to  foreign  countries,  and  our  poor  starring  for  want 
of  employment  in  a country  where  there  are  above  8,000,000  acres  of  land  lying  wastQ 
which  could  be  brought  into  cultivation, 
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9th  October,  1844. 

915. 

Edward  Elliott,  esq. 


916. 

Mr.  Pat.  Hennebery. 


[The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ] 

“ To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable  the  Land  Commissioners  of  Ireland. 

The  Memorial  of  Tenants  in  the  barony  of  Iverk,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  whose  names  are 
hereunto  annexed,  statetli — 

“ That  your  memorialists  in  humbly  calling  your  attention  to  this  their  memorial  are  governed  by 
no  hostile  feeling  towards  their  landlords,  but  are  submitting  wlmt  they  consider  a manifest  error  in 
the  existing  laws  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  to  your  consideration. 

“ That  many  of  your  memorialists,  in  consequence  of  the  iluctuution  of  the  prices  of  agricultural 
and  rural  produce,  arising  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons  and  many  other  causes  too  numerous 
for  them  to  state,  but  of  which  your  honourable  board  must  bo  aware,  as  also  from  the  onerous 
burden  of  the  grand  jury  tax  coming  against  the  tenants,  which  are  increasing  more  and  more 
every  year,  are  compelled  to  occupy  very  wretched  and  dilapidated  houses  and  offices,  on  which  they 
are  afraid  to  expend  any  portion  of  their  small  capital,  or  to  purchase  manure  or  labour  properly 
to  cultivate  their  farms,  lest  they  should  not  be  able  to  pay  their  rent  when  due ; for  should  they  lay 
out  all  their  money  in  making  permanent  improvements,  it  will  not  by  the  laws  of  Ireland  prevent 
the  landlord  from  evicting  them  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

“ Your  memorialists  therefore  humbly  pray  that  in  whatever  measure  you  may  recommend  to  Her 
Majesty’s  government  to  adopt  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,  you  will  be 
graciously  pleased,  in  cases  where  there  are  existing  leases,  to  introduce  a clause  to  oblige  the 
landlord,  at  the  request  of  the  tenants,  where  the  houses  are  iu  a dilapidated  state,  to  rebuild  or 
repair  them,  and  for  the  money  so  expended  the  tenant  shall  pay  an  additional  rent  to  his  landlord 
till  he  is  reimbursed  in  his  expenses  ; and  in  case  the  landlord  shall  not  wish  to  rebuild  or  repair 
such  houses,  and  that  tenant  shall  rebuild  or  repair  such  houses  when  indispensably  necessary,  lie 
shall  be  allowed  a certain  portion  out  of  each  gale  of  rent  until  he  is  repaid  for  the  money  so 
expended  by  him.  And  when  there  arc  no  leases  the  landlord  shall  at  his  own  expense  build  all 
dwelling-houses,  offices,  and  other  permanent  improvements  suitable  to  such  farm  ; but  should  the 
landlord  not  wisli  to  expend  any  money  in  making-  such  suitable  improvements,  and  that  the  tenant 
shall  erect  them  out  of  his  capital,  that  the  landlord  shall  allow  the  tenant  a certain  portion  of  each 
galo  of  rent  till  he  is  repaid  the  money  so  expended. 

“ That  your  memorialists  pray  that  as  grand  jurors  who  impose  the  onerous  taxes  on  the  lands  are 
in  general  the  lords  of  the  soil,  the  landlords  shall  pay  all  taxes  coming  on  the  lands,  so  that  the 
tenant  may  be  chargeable  with  nothing  but  his  rent,  particularly  as  lie  is  compelled  to  pay  reut  for 
all  land  under  the  road. 

“ That  your  memorialists  in  praying  for  those  measures  to  bo  adopted  are  seeking  for  measures 
most  beneficial  for  the  landlord,  as  also  for  tho  labouring  poor  of  Ireland;  for  the  tenant  by  not 
being  compelled  to  sink  his  capital  in  making  permanent  improvements  which  will  be  of  no  benefit 
to  him  when  bis  lease  expires,  will  be  enabled  to  stock,  manure,  labour,  and  properly  cultivate  liis 
farm,  and  at  all  times  to  pay  bis  rent,  and  save  tho  landlord  the  sad  alternative  (repugnant  to  a 
humanised  mind),  that  of  evicting  his  tenant,  and  turning  him  with  a numerous  family  to  wander  on 
the  world  after  expending  all  liis  money,  labour,  and  health  on  the  farm,  without  a shilling  in  his 
possession  to  hire  a place  to  screen  himself  and  children  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

“ That  your  memorialists,  in  seeking  for  these  alterations  in  tho  present  laws  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  are  seeking  for  a measure  that  will  not  only  promote  good  and  kindly  feelings  between  each 
party,  but  will  ultimately  put  an  end  to  that  horrid  system  of  assassination  which  has  long  disgraced 
so  many  parts  of  Ireland. 

“ Thomas  Landy, 

Thomas  Phelan, 

Patrick  x Mullins, 

Richard  Dalton, 

Peter  Dalton, 

Thomas  Brennan, 

Edward  Todd, 

Thomas  Dumoy, 

Edmond  Doody, 

William  Morgan,  sen. 


Walter  Grant, 

Peter  x Finn, 

James  Morian, 

James  Kitting, 

Walter  x Brennan, 

James  Brennan, 

William  Butler, 

Michael  Reddy, 

William  Power, 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


James  x Quinn, 
Edmond  Moore, 
Robert  Moore, 
Michael  Leary, 
Richard  Carroll* 
John  Walsh, 
James  Grant, 
Thomas  Morgan, 
John  Grant, 
John  Morgan.” 


s Mr.  Patrick  Hennebery,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  at  Ringville. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a fanner. 

3.  Do  you  rent  a farm  ?— Yes,  holding  about  fifty-seven  Irish  acres. 

4.  Is  that  tillage,  or  in  grazing  ?— The  greater  part  of  it  grazing.  It  is  a field  that  was 
taken  in  from  the  river  by  embankments. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  neighbourhood  about 
this.  There  are  two  townlands  I collect  the  rent  from  for  the  landlady  from  whom  I hokb 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  tho  district  ? — Yes,  it  is ; they  manure  better 
than  they  used  to  do,  but  there  is  no  great  change  in  the  system  nor  in  the  crops. 

7.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — By  the  acre. 

8.  Is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ?— It  is  not  by  valuation.  I have  not  known  any 

valuator  go  to  value  tho  land.  , 

9.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  laud  in  the  district  ? — From  £l  to  40s. 
pay  £3  for  what  I hold  myself. 

"10.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — A good  many  have  a run- 
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mug  gale.  At  Michaelmas  they  pay  the  March  rent.  In  some  cases  they  run  into  arrears. 
These  townlands  that  I know  of  are  greatly  in  arrear.  There  is  an  old  lease  fifty  years  old, 
and  there  is  an  arrear  running  on  that  for  thirty  years. 

11.  How  has  that  occurred  ? — Arrears  began  at  that  time.  They  are  small  tenants.  It 
is  a joint  lease,  divided  into  small  farms.  There  were  some  of  them  poor,  and  had  sickness 
in  the  family.  The  loss  of  a cow  or  a horse  was  a great  loss  to  them  when  they  were 
poor,  so  that  at  that  time  they  began  to  get  into  arrears,  and  they  are  in  arrears  still,  and 
the  arrears  increasing  upon  them. 

12.  Was  it  on  account  of  the  amount  of  rent  that  fell  into  arrear,  or  on  account  of  the 
subdivision  of  the  land  ? — The  subdivision  I believe  was  the  great  cause  of  it. 

13.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  ? — No. 

14.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? By 

threatening  them,  and  going  to  them  continually,  and  holding  out  threats  of  this  and  that; 
and  they  get  payment  now  and  then,  and  as  it  is  got  from  them  it  is  taken. 

15.  Do  you  ever  distrain  or  eject  ? — No,  they  are  never  ejected  or  distrained,  beyond  the 
threats  held  out  of  it. 

16.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— Yes,  in  some  instances  there  are 
leases ; in  general  they  have  leases  in  a few  townlands. 

17.  By  whom  are  improvements  upon  farms  or  buildings  effected? — By  the  tenant. 

18.  Does  not  the  landlady  assist  in  any  way? — No,  she  does  not. 

19.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  upon  that  property? — They  are  very  poor. 
There  ai’e  not  many  labourers ; the  farmers  work  themselves. 

20.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  ? — Generally  twelve  acres. 

21.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — No.  I would  think  it 
a thing  very  necessary  for  landlords  to  allow  for  improvements,  such  as  draining,  or  build- 
ings, or  permanent  improvements  upon  the  farm.  I know  tenants  very  careless  in 
improving,  in  consequence  of  being  aware  that  they  are  making  the  land  better  than  it 
was,  and  that  it  would  be  dearer  to  themselves  in  the  end,  and  they  would  be  paying  for 
improvements  they  had  been  making. 

22.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  they  have  paid  for  their  own  improvements  by  the 
rent  being  raised  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I know  that. 

23.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  where  they  have  made  improvements  ? — Yes. 

24.  And  in  which  they  have  continued  without  being  raised  in  their  rent? — Yes,  I do ; 
but  improvements  would  be  more  general  if  they  thought  they  should  be  remunerated. 

[The  witness  withdreiu.] 

Mr.  Patrick  Corrigan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Turlough,  near  Kilmacow,  hi  the  barony  of  Iverk,  hi  the 
county  of  Kilkenny. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  occupying  forty-three  Irish  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  parish  of  Kilmacow. 

4.  Generally  tliroughout  the  district  what  is  the  rent  of  tillage  land? — From  £2  to  £3. 

5.  What  is  the  land  valued  at  for  the  poor  rate  ? — It  is  nearly  one-third  under  it  in  some 
instances,  and  in  others  one-fourth. 

6.  Do  the  landlords  allow  any  thing  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  ? — Very  few  do. 

I am  not  allowed  any  tiling,  and  I have  expended  a good  deal  upon  my  farm.  The  money 
I have  expended  upon  buildings  alone  in  three  years  is  £150,  and  I am  not  allowed 
one  penny. 

7 . What  was  the  nature  of  the  buildings  ? — I had  to  build  a dwelling-house  and  out- 
offices. 

8.  "What  lease  had  you  ? — It  was  a lease  of  three  lives,  but  only  one  existing. 

9.  How  long  is  it  since  that  lease  was  granted? — In  1799. 

10.  What  year  did  you  build  ? — The  first  house  in  1841. 

11.  Did  you  purchase  the  lease,  or  did  your  father  hold  it  ? — My  father  held  it.  I was 
the  eldest  son. 

12.  Was  it  an  additional  house  that  was  built  at  that  time? — No,  it  was  not.  I was 
bred  and  bom  upon  the  old  farm,  and  my  father  took  another  farm  and  removed  from,  me, 
and  went  to  the  other  place.  I got  married,  and  I am  doing  for  myself  now  at  the  old 
place.  The  lands  I consider  are  dear  throughout  the  district. 

13.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  right  that  the  land- 
lords should  encourage  the  tenants  for  the  improvements  they  have  made ; that  would  be  . 
very  proper  and  just.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  if  my  rent  was  to  be  raised  upon  me, 
and  another  party  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  my  improvements.  I have  only  one  life,  and  . 
1 do  pot  know  how  long  that  will  hold.  My  landlord  does  not  use  much  tyranny.  The 

1SDGt  t0°  *“Sh>  anA  he  is  not  very  indulgent. 

.y-  Before  you  laid  out  the  money  did  you  apply  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  I did ; and  he 
told  me  to  go  on  with  it  and  he  would  give  me  some  allowance.  I had  the  house  building 
^twelvemonths,  and  he  came  to  see  it ; it  was  covered,  and  he  said  it  was  very  good. 

I,  “ it  is  ; lam  waiting  for  you  to  assist  me  to  finish  it.”  And  he  said  he 
would  direct  his  agent  to  let  me  have  £5  out  of  my  rent.  It  was  so  very  trifling  I did  not 
JPPfy  for  it  for  some  time,  expecting  to  get  some  more  land  from  him;  but  I have  applied 
lor  it  lately  and  have  not  got  it. 

_ , [The  witness ■ivithdrew.l 
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458  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 
New  Ross,  Thursday,  10th  October,  1S44. 

The  Reverend  William  Codd , sworn  and  examined. 

1 you  are  a Roman  Catholic  curate  ?— Yes,  of  St.  James’  and  Hook,  near  Arthurstown ; 
my  residence  is  about  eleven  miles  from  New  Ross.  . 

2.  How  Ion0'  have  you  held  that  situation?— I have  been  there  just  ten  years. 

3 What  is  the  district  of  which  you  are  best  able  to  give  us  intormation  ? — The  barony 

of  Shelburne.  . . „ , . , 

4 What  is  the-  general  description  of  that  barony ; is  it  principally  in  large  or  small 
farms?— The  description  is  generally  small  farms,  ranging  from  five  acres  up  to  thirty. 

5 Do  you  speak  of  the  Irish  acre  ?— Yes. 

6.  Is  the  district  very  populous  ?— Yes,  it  is  ; for  instance,  the  parish  I am  in  is  about 
eleven  miles  long  by  three  wide,  and  about  8,000  inhabitants  in  it. 

T Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  is  improving  ?— The  old  plan  is 
improving,  but  the  new  one  is  not  introduced.  They  have  made  a slight  attempt  to  intro- 
duce the  growth  of  turnips.  ..  _ . . . ...  , , 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used?— band  and  clay  with  farm-yard  manure,  and 
lime  also  very  often  where  they  can  get  it. 

9.  Have  you  any  farming  society  or  agricultural  school  in  the  neighbourhood?— ho. 
There  has  been  just  one  farming  society  introduced  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  agent  of  Lord 
Templemore,  this  year,  made  to  promote  the  growth  of  green  cropping. 

10.  What  is  the  more  usual  sized  farm  in  the  district?— About  fifteen  or  twenty  acres. 
That  is  over  the  average  in  the  parish  where  I reside. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown? — Wheat  after  potatoes,  and  then 
clover,  and  barley  sometimes,  and  then  potatoes  again. 

12.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  it?— Very  few.  In  the  parish  in  which  I am  there 
may  be  eleven  or  twelve. 

13.  Are  they  increasing  ?— No,  they  are  not. 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Yes,  that  is  common. 

15.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  persons  occupying  those  farms  as  compared  with  those 
who  hold  separately?— In  the  cases  I know  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the 
condition  of  those  tenants  and  those  who  hold  by  other  tenures. 

16.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  by  valuation?— 

It  is  laid  on  by  the  agent.  . 

17.  Does  the  agent  himself  value  it?— Yes,  the  agent  himself,  without  consulting  any 
other,  values  the  land. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — The  average  rentm 
the  district  is  25s.  up  to  35s.,  but  the  average  is  25s.  the  Irish  acre. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — It  is  one- 
third  generally  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 

20.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — There  is  a 
running  gale  generally,  so  that  there  is  twelve  months’  rent  due  before  any  is  demanded. 

21.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders  ? — 
The  custom  on  the  estates  where  I reside,  and  there  are  three  unite  just  there,  is,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  pass  their  note,  backed  by  some  other  person,  to  the  agent ; and  when  they 
are  not  ready  in  time  they  are  obliged  to  borrow  money  out  of  the  loan  fund,  or  out  of  the 
bank,  or  from  a neighbour ; but  it  is  usual  for  them  to  give  their  notes  to  the  agent  when 
they  have  not  the  money,  and  he  turns  them  into  cash. 

22.  By  whom  is  the  stamp  and  interest  paid  ? — By  the  tenant. 

23.  Do  you  know  the  usual  rate  of  interest  ? — 1 have  been  inquiring,  and  I have  been 
told  it  is  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent,  generally  speaking ; sometimes  this  money  costs 
them  100  per  cent,  when  they  give  them  the  land  in  pledge.  The  use  of  the  land  is  granted 
as  the  interest  for  the  money  borrowed. 

24.  That  is  from  the  local  usurers? — Yes,  or  the  neighbouring  farmers  who  lend  money. 

25.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  the  loan  fund  for  his  rent? — Yes,  very  often. 

26.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  system  ? — It  has  impoverished  the  poor  people 

Rightfully.  „ , 

27.  What  has  been  its  effect  in  respect  to  the  number  of  local  usurers  ? — At  first  scarcely 

any  one  borrowed  money  from  usurers  when  they  began  to  go  to  the  loan  fund,  but  1 tin 
they  have  got  frightened  very  much  by  the  loan  fund  and  return  to  the  old  system.  - ow 
the  insecurity  is  so  great  they  do  not  lend  money  unless  the  security  is  in  a manner  certain, 
it  is  so  hard  to  get  the  principal.  _ ..  . 

28.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Ihe  agen 
sends  a bailiff  or  keeper,  and  if  he  cannot  get  it  he  serves  notice  of  ejectment. 

29.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant  ? — He  must  pay  the  keeper  and  -e  p 

him,  and  he  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  writ  of  ejectment.  ' . . 

30.  Do  you  know  what  it  costs  him? — In  a case  I know  of  it  came  to  about  L8; 

was  in  a case  of  ejectment.  * 

31.  What  is  the  cost  of  distraining  ? — I do  not  know.  I know  of  only  one  mstan 

32.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ?_They  were 
generally  given  on  account  when  the  tithe  war  was  going  on  ; now  it  is  up  to  the  gar  • 

33.  Do  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  : 
middlemen  ?— I believe  there  are  some  four  or  five  'middlemen. 
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34.  In  wliat  condition  are  they  under  the  middlemen? — Generally  about  the  same, 
except  in  two  cases,  where  they  are  much  worse ; but  generally  speaking,  though  the  middle- 
men require  a higher  rent  they  exact  it  with  more  mildness  and  give  more  time.  The 
tenants  prefer  in  some  cases  to  my  knowledge  to  he  under  middlemen. 

35.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  management  of  the  courts  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — No,  not  one. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Latterly,  in  the  last 
ten  years,  the  landlords  haye  given  no  leases ; since  the  elections  of  1834  and  1S35,  which 
excited  a good  deal  of  feeling  between  the  landlords  and  tenants. 

37.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases  at  their  present  rents  ? — 
They  would  rather  have  a lease  almost  at  any  rent,  however  exorbitant,  than  to  be  totally 
at  the  mercy  of  the  landlords  ; it  has  produced  the  most  alarming  effects  upon  the  tenants. 

38.  What  effect  do  you  allude  to  ? — They  have  no  interest  in  the  public  tranquillity ; that 
is  evident  from  the  people  themselves  on  many  many  occasions. 

39.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — They 
do  not  improve  at  all ; they  merely  supply  their  present  wants,  unless  in  some  instances 
where  the  landlord  comes  forward  saying  he  will  assist  them  with  slates  and  timber. 

40.  What  assistance  is  given  by  the  landlord  ? — Upon  all  the  estates  in  my  neighbour- 
hood they  have  given  slates  and  timber. 

41.  Have  they  given  any  assistance  towards  draining,  or  otherwise  improving  tho  land  ? — 
On  one  estate  very  slight  assistance. 

42.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  at  all  prevail  in  the  district? — No,  it  is  not 
tolerated. 

43.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — No. 

44.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  lands  prevail  ? — It  cannot ; it  is  not  allowed. 

45.  In  the  case  of  a new  letting  of  a farm  held  by  a middleman,  what  course  is  gene- 
rally adopted  with  the  under-tenants  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  new  letting  with  us ; people 
remain  in  the  same  places : I do  not  know  of  any  change  by  new  lettings. 

46.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  popidation,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  arc  getting  richer  ? — No,  I know  they  are  getting  poorer. 

47.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  at  all  richer? — You  can  judge  of  that  as  well  as  I 
can,  when  I tell  you  how  they  hve ; my  avocations  bring  me  to  their  houses.  At  their  meals 
I sometimes  see  eight,  or  nine,  or  eleven  people  round  a table  with  nothing  but  potatoes 
and  water.  They  get  their  manure,  limestone,  and  culm  to  burn  it,  upon  credit,  and  they 
pawn  the  future  to  supply  the  comforts  of  the  present. 

48.  In  that  case,  what  is  the  shite  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — The  state  of  the  labouring 
classes  as  to  wages,  where  they  happen  to  work  with  gentlemen,  is  9 d.  the  year  round,  or 
8 d.  the  one  half  and  lOcZ.  the  other.  There  are  very  few  labourers  on  the  estates  I am 
acquainted  with — they  have  small  allotments,  and  till  their  own  land ; but  where  the 
labourers  are  employed,  they  get  6cZ.  in  the  winter,  and  8 d.  in  the  summer  half-year,  and 
they  are  dieted. 

49.  By  what  means  are  the  younger  children  of  the  small  class  of  fanners  usually  pro- 
vided for  at  the  death  of  their  paronts  ? — Very  often  they  are  tin-own  upon  the  place ; the 
one  who  gets  the  place  must  provide  for  them.  When  they  are  married  during  the  life  of 
the  parent  they  are  matched  with  a fortune,  part  of  which  is  paid,  and  part  of  which  is 
promised. 

50.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  at  all  in  the  district? — Yes,  it  does ; from  £3  to 
£o  an  acre  without  manure  is  paid.  Where  they  get  the  manure,  the  tillage  and  sowing  are 
to  be  done  by  themselves.  It  is  £8  where  all  that  is  done. 

51.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  not  one. 

52.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for 
example,  are  the  large  estates  better  managed  than  the  small  ? — They  are  all  large  estates 
that  I am  acquainted  with,  and  the  only  difference  I know  of  is  the  difference  upon  the 
absentee  estates.  A great  many  abuses  that  are  not  at  all  known  upon  the  estates  of  resi- 
dent landlords,  prevail  upon  those  of  absentees. 

53.  Are  the  agents  of  the  absentee  landlords  principally  resident  ? — One  is  resident  and 
the  others  not : they  come  down  once  or  twice  a year  to  receive  the  rents. 

54.  Does  a resident  agent  make  a difference  in  the  management  of  a property  ? — Yes ; 
a resident  agent  is  considered  as  an  evil  by  the  tenantry — at  least,  so  they  say. 

_ 55.  What  reason  do  they  give  for  it  ? — Because  he  is  always  at  war  with  them ; he  brings 
his  personal  politics  and  prejudices  to  bear  upon  their  interests. 

56.  Is  this  an  individual  instance  ? — I apply  it  to  agents  generally ; but  I am  now  point- 
ing to  a particular  instance. 

57.  Who  is  the  agent  to  whom  you  refer? — Mr.  Kennedy,  the  agent  to  Lord  Tem- 
plemore. 

55.  What  was  the  course  pursued  by  him,  of  winch  the  people  think  they  have  a right 

to  complain  ? — The  course,  in  the  first  place,  pursued  by  him  of  which  they  complain  was, 
that  he  obliged  them,  at  a time  when  they  had  no  produce  to  make  rent,  to  get  it — that 
they  were  at  the  same  time  obliged  to  borrow  food  in  many  instances ; and  he  himself  in 
some  instances  not  only  knew  this,  but  a deputation  went  to  him  for  money  to  support  one 
ui  a fever,  who  was  brought  to  it  by  being  driven  into  those  distressing  circumstances  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  agent,  and  he  sent  10s.  after  a good  deal  of  debate  about  the 
matter.  ° 

59.  When  did  this  take  place  ?— In  1840  and  1841 ; it  was  a little  after  the  first  poor 
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law  election.  The  usual  threat  was  that  because  the  tenant  opposed  his  landlord  that  he 
should  get  no  indulgence,  and  that  he  should  he  punished  in  every  possible  way.  There 
was  no  fear  of  any  agrarian  outrage  hut  upon  that  occasion,  and  we  were  very  much  afraid 
there  would  he  some  instances  of  it  then. 

60.  Do  I understand  you  to  state  that  the  agent  applied  for  the  rent  at  a time  that  it 
was  not  usual  to  call  for  it  ?— No,  he  applied  at  the  usual  time  ; hut  he  did  not  give  the 
usual  indulgence  to  those  who  had  no  way  of  making  it ; he  required  them  to  get  it,  no 
matter  how.  At  tins  moment  I recollect  a man  who  had  the  rent,  but  it  would  not  be 
taken  from  him  unless  he  paid  the  running  gale.  He  sent  his  wife,  because  he  was  afraid 
to  go  himself,  to  say  he  had  no  means  of  getting  the  rent  but  by  selling  his  cow,  upon 
which  his  family  were  living.  lie  said  he  did  not  care,  that  he  must  get  the  rent. 

61.  How  did  that  come  to  your  knowledge? — From  the  man  himself;  he  was  living 
within  a mile  of  me,  and  I knew  it  to  be  the  fact  from  the  neighbours ; he  came  to  me  to 
tell  me  the  distressing  case  in  which  he  was.  The  man  could  not  sell  the  cow  at  the  time ; 
he  did  not  sell  her  at  the  first  fair  he  took  her  to ; but  he  was  to  be  put  out  if  he  did  not 
pay  the  running  gale,  and  he  sold  the  cow  and  paid  it. 

62.  Do  I understand  you  that  at  the  time  when  it  waB  usual  only  to  call  for  a half-years 
rent  he  required  a year’s  rent  from  that  particular  person? — Yes  ; and  more  than  that, 
when  the  November  rent  came  round  he  would  not  take  it  from  him  but  let  the  year’s  rent 
run  on,  and  then  obliged  him  to  pay  the  year’s  rent  at  one  time.  In  May,  when  the  year 
came  round  again,  he  made  him  pay  a whole  year’s  rent. 

63.  What  is  the  name  of  the  party  of  whom  you  have  been  speaking  ? — Michael  Delany, 
of  Rosetown. 

64.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — About  nine  acres,  I believe,  but  I am  not  certain 
of  it. 

65.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — There  is  only  one  thing  that  strikes  me ; one 
of  the  last  queries  is  as  to  the  effect  of  the  subdivision  of  land.  There  lias  been  a remarkable 
instance  of  how  that  works  just  on  the  estate  that  I have  been  speaking  of.  About  twenty 
years  ago  the  landlord  was  very  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  freeholders,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  people  along  with  this  element  produced  on  the  estate  a complete  subdivision 
of  the  land,  so  that  the  estate  consists  of  small  farms,  ranging  about  fifteen  acres.  This 
estate  is  poorer  than  the  surrounding  estates,  but  the  rent  is  better  paid — and  besides  that, 
there  is  an  elevation  in  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  which  I have  heard  spoken  of 
with  admiration  by  those  who  have  experience  of  men  in  other  places ; and  the  poor  law 
valuator  declared  that  though  he  had  experience  of  other  tenants  he  never  saw  so  much 
industry  brought  to  bear,  and  bo  successfully,  upon  so  scanty  a soil : besides,  there  is  ten 
times  the  quantity  of  labour  brought  to  bear  upon  the  soil  to  what  it  would  be  if  it  was  in 
larger  farms.  Upon  a space  of  140  acres  in  a large  farm  there  may  be  ten  individuals,  and 
by  beiug  divided  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  labourers  every  day.  I believe  that  is  upon  the 
Belgian  system.  The  defect  in  this  country  is  that  we  have  nothing  but  land,  and  the 
people  are  more  disposed  to  divide  it  .and  settle  their  children  upon  it  when  they  have  no 
other  means.  It  is  more  suitable  than  the  Scotch  or  the  English  system ; but  here  the  large 
farms  I am  acquainted  with  are  very  badly  managed.  The  land  is  waste  and  they  do  not 
venture  to  improve  for  fear  the  rent  should  be  raised. 

66.  Upon  the  small  farms  you  have  been  speaking  of,  have  they  leases  ? — Some  have 
leases  and  some  have  not.  But  I would,  above  all  things,  urge  upon  tins  commission  the 
alarming  effect  it  has  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  being  without  leases,  and  the 
collisions  that  have  come  on  between  them  and  the  agents ; for  I know  it  to  be  a fact,  and 
cannot  be  disputed,  that  the  majority  feel  they  have  no  interest  in  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  when  that  question  of  a civil  war  was  clamoured  about,  I know  very  often  I was  startled 
by  the  people  saying  that  they  would  never  be  benefited  unless  something  in  that  way 
happened. 

67.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer? — No  ; except  to  suggest  that  a tenure  of 
some  kind  to  secure  the  property  of  the  tenant  would  benefit  the  landlord.  He  could  be 
much  better  off  than  at  present ; and  if  the  green  cropping  system  could  be  introduced, 
and  if  stewards  were  put  over  them  and  they  were  instructed,  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
adopt  it.  The  county  cess  they  are  unable  to  pay,  they  are  obliged  to  borrow  it,  and  living 
in  a condition  so  miserable  it  can  scarcely  be  paid. 

68.  Do  you  think  if  means  were  found  at  all  and  applied  to  assist  them  in  improving  the 
land,  that  the  land  is  capable  of  producing  much  more  for  their  sustenance  ? — Fourfold,  1 
am  sure,  because  the  stock  of  labour  is  so  immense  in  the  country ; if  capital  alone  were 
brought  out  it  would  produce  wonders,  if  the  labour  was  made  available.  For  instance,  upon 
the  estates  I am  acquainted  with  they  have  no  capital,  and  cannot  get  manure  but  on  credit ; 
they  apply  manure  not  fit  and  work  the  worn  out  soils.  Instead  of  giving  an  enriching 
manure  they  give  stimulating  manure  ; and  their  crops  are  beginning  to  fail,  because  the 
vegetable  or  producing  power  of  the  land  is  becoming  destroyed. 

69.  What  do  you  mean  by  leases  “ to  secure  the  property  of  the  tenant?” — His  improve- 
ments in  the  farm— his  outlay.  He  has  no  property  but  what  he  has  laid  out  in  capital 
and  labour.  The  people  I am  acquainted  with  have  laid  out  £2,500  to  build  a,  chapel,  ana 
they  could  not  get  a lease ; and  when  the  priest  wanted  to  build  a house  and  improve  the 
estate  the  landlord  came  up  and  insulted  the  priest  and  said  he  should  not  do  it. 

was  no  encroachment.  A field  had  been  given  by  the  father  for  parochial  purposes, 
build  a chapel  upon,  but  the  lease  had  not  been  completed,  nor  had  any  thing  been  sai 
about  building  any  other  houses  upon  the  ground.  With  regard  to  improvements,  m 
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lace  where  I am  there  is  the  greatest  facility  for  improvements.  We  are  surrounded  by  the 
river  and  the  sea,  and  the  fishery  which  was  at  one  time  very  productive  has  now  become 
a profitless  affair ; and  upon  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Ely,  where  the  people  were  so 
prosperous,  they  have  fallen  into  decay ; and  when  the  tenants  have  spoken  to  the  agent 
about  improvements  he  tells  them  to  follow  his  example  and  never  to  improve  without  a 
lease,  and  he  does  not  grant  thorn  any. 

70.  Have  they  spoken  to  the  landlord  upon  the  subject  ? — No,  it  is  of  no  use  to  do  that. 

71.  Is  the  agent  resident  ? — No. 

72.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — I think  in  Limerick  or  Tipperary,  his  name  is  Hare.  There 
are  the  best  building  materials  in  the  world — limestone  in  abundance ; and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country  is  supplied  with  limestone  from  that  district. 

[ The  witness  ivithdreiv.'] 
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Michael  Fitshcnri/  Swectman , esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  919. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Cournellan,  near  Gorcsbiidge ; Borris  is  the  post-town,  in  the  M"  F‘  s"eetman,e8ll- 
county  of  Carlow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  and  employment  ? — I am  living  upon  my  income. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  parishes  of  St.  Mullins  and  Borris,  all  of  the  first-named  and  a portion  of 
the  latter,  being  in  the  New  Ross  poor  law  union.  It  extends  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  from  four  to  five  in  breadth.  Its  population  for  its  extent  is  very  large,  being 
occupied  by  small  farmers  whose  holdings  range  from  five  to  thirty  acres.  The  soil,  where 
dry,  is  light  and  stony,  but  a vast  portion  of  it  is  bog  and  moory  ground,  which  remains  in 
a most  unproductive  condition.  The  state  of  agriculture  is  very  backward  indeed,  but  the 
district  is  capable  of  most  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements.  The  occupying 
tenants  are  unable,  or  from  several  causes  unwilling,  to  bring  it  into  a proper  state  of  culti- 
vation. The  rents  are  far  too  high,  the  county  charges  oppressive,  and  the  tenure  most 
uncertain,  as  if  they  should  act  in  any  way  contrary  to  the  political  feelings  of  the  landlord 
out  they  were  sure  to  go  on  the  first  opportunity : for  instance,  one  townland  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Mullins  was  held  by  a middleman  for  his  own  life,  out  of  which  he  had  a profit  rent 
of  about  £150  per  annum.  This  person  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions  voted  with  his 
landlord,  but  the  tenants  in  some  instances  voted  differently,  which  brought  down  on  them 
the  vengeance  of  the  agent ; so  much  so,  that  on  one  occasion  an  arrear  of  head  rent  was 
allowed  to  accumulate  of  about  £500.  Ejectments  were  served,  when  the  tenants  were 
obliged  amongst  themselves  to  make  up  tiiis  large  sum  and  redeem  the  ground,  without 
having  received  any  assistance  whatever  from  their  immediate  landlord,  or  being  allowed  £l 
of  it  out  of  the  accruing  rent. 

4.  All  that  the  head  landlord  could  claim  was  the  head  rent?— Yes.  There  was  a heavy 
arrear  from  the  middle  landlord.  Ho  was  allowed  to  do  it,  in  order  that  the  immediate 
landlord  might  have  the  power  of  pouncing  upon  the  tenants.  The  under-tenants  had  paid 
their  landlord  up  to  the  day,  and  some  of  them  before  the  day. 

5.  How  long  ago  did  this  occur  ? — I am  not  quite  positive.  He  allowed  another  arrear 
a few  years  afterwards,  altogether  amounting  to  about  £1,100.  The  tenants  told  me 
repeatedly  that  they  had  communications  with  the  landlord  himself  before  he  died. 

6.  In  what  year  did  this  occur  ?— The  first  arrear  was  some  years  ago,  and  the  second 
occasion  was  about  five  years  ago. 

7.  On  whose  estate  did  this  occur  ? — Mi'.  Kavanagli’s.  Both  of  those  cases  were  previous 
to  his  death.  The  third  case  was  not.  The  unfortunate  tenants  were  served  with  eject-: 
meats  upon  three  different  occasions.  They  were  served  with  ejectments  for  £1,100  of 
head  rent  on  different  occasions. 

8.  If  the  object  had  been  to  oppress  the  tenants,  would  it  not  have  been  done  more 
effectually  by  attempting  to  recover  the  arrears  by  distress  ? — I do.  not  know ; but  generally 
when  a sum  of  money  is  due  beyond  a year’s  rent  they  never  distrain  them — they  gene- 
rally evict  them  from  the  property.  Since  then  another  arrear  was  allowed  to  run  of  upwards 
of  £250,  when  they  were  again  served  with  ejectments,  and  were  obliged  to  redeem  as 
before  without  being  allowed  any  portion  of  it. 

9.  How  do  you  mean  without  being  allowed  any  portion  of  it  ? — The  middle  landlord 
would  not  allow  any  part  of  it. 

10.  Did  they  make  any  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  head  rent  over 
and  above  the  other  rent  ? — No,  not  at  first ; but  afterwards  there  was  an  arrangement  to 
hand  over  a certain  number  of  the  other  tenants  to  secure  the  head  rent.  After  the  last 
general  election  the  tenants  were  again  served  with  ejectments  for  an  arrear  of  upwards  of 
£300,  alleged  to  be  due  by  the  middle  landlord.  That  was  the  third  time. 

H.  In  the  third  case  the  tenants  who  had  been  handed  over  to  secure  the  head  rent  had 
neglected  to  pay  it  ?— No,  this  was  an  old  ejectment.  Upon  the  first  ejectment  they  paid 
£250,  and  there  was  £200  left  back. 

12.  Then  the  tenants  were  not  called  upon  to  pay  what  was  duo  of  head  rent? — The 
ejectments  were  brought  fof  a large  sum  of  money,  and  they  paid  a portion,  leaving  £20.0 
back,  which  it  was  supposed  would  be  allowed  to  remain  a dead  letter — (this  was  their 
representation  to  me) ; but  after  the  last  election,  having  voted  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  agent,  they  were  served  with  an  ejectment  for  that  sum  of  money. 

13.  How  could  they  expect  that  that  sum  so  due  would  bo  left  as  a dead  letter  ? — That 
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was  the  arrangement  between,  the  head  landlord  and  the  middleman.  All  I know  is  the 
fact ; I was  a party  to  it  and  saw  the  money  paid.  1ST otwithstanding  the.  sums  paid  by  them 
before— notwithstanding  the  insecurity  of  their  tenure,  being  for  the  life  of  this  man,  who 
was  both  old  and  decrepid — yet,  with  such  a degree  of  pertinacious  affection  did  they  cling 
to  the  land  on  which  their  fathers  resided,  that  they  again,  by  sacrificing  their  stock,  &c., 
together  with  assistance  received  from  some  of  their  friends,  succeeded  in  putting  together 
the  required  sum,  and  redeemed  as  before.  Here  was  upwards  of  £1,000  paid  by  them  iu 
a few  years,  and  for  which  they  received  no  value  whatever  and  very  little  thanks. 

14.  ‘What  was  the  head  landlord’s  rent?— I cannot  immediately  recollect. 

15.  Who  is  the  agent  to  the  Ivavanagh  estates  ? — Mr.  Charles  Boyne,  of  Newtown  Park, 
near  Dublin. 

16.  Has  he  been  the  agent  of  the  estates  for  any  length  of  time  ? — Yes. 

1 7.  What  was  the  name  of  the  farm  ? — Barlea. 

18.  What  was  the  name  of  the  middleman? — Corcoran.  He  is  dead.  The  life  died  in 
January  last,  and  in  May  the  land  was  distrained  and  sold  for  a half-year’s  rent  due  on  the 
1st  of  that  month,  after  which  every  family  (amounting  to  seventy-seven)  were  served  with 
ejectments,  about  twenty  of  whom  were  cabin  keepers,  who  for  a consideration  of  £5  each 
undertook  to  throw  down  their  respective  cabins ; and  when  done,  even  this  sum  was 
miserably  curtailed  to  half,  or  in  some  cases  £3. 

19.  What  authority  have  you  for  that  statement? — Several  of  the  parties  themselves 
came  to  me  and  told  me.  A great  portion  of  the  other  tenants  (I  believe. all)  offered  to 
surrender  possession  quietly  if  they  would  be  allowed  their  crops  then  growing,  which  was 
refused  them ; and  they  took  defence,  and  by  doing  so  succeeded  in  getting  until  the  5th 
of  November  to  quit.  In  other  instances  middlemen  act  most  oppressively.  At  the  dropping 
of  leases  they  raise  the  rent  to  an  enormous  amount,  in  some  cases  twice  or  thrice  that  of 
the  general  valuation,  besides  which  the  unfortunate  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  an  enormous 
fine  (enormous  in  comparison  to  the  ground),  and  to  put  this  together  they  are  obliged  to 
sell  almost  every  thing  they  possess,  and  then  commence  again  without  stock  or  capital.  It 
is  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences. 

20.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  general  valuation  ? — Mr.  Griffith’s  survey. 

21.  Is  that  in  force  in  the  county  of  Carlow? — It  was  finished  nearly  a year  ago,  but  it 
will  not  be  brought  into  operation  for  county  purposes  until  the  next  assizes. 

22.  1-Iow  are  you  aware  of  the  amount? — I saw  the  sheets  of  the  different  valuations. 

23.  Was  not  that  a valuation  upon  the  townlands  ? — Yes. 

24.  How  can  you  tell  from  that  the  amount  assessed  upon  each  farm  ? — I took  the  whole 
thing  together. 

25.  And  took  an  acreable  average? — Yes.  A year  and  a half  may  elapse;  they  have 
been  uuable  to  pay  this  rack  rent ; their  crops  arc  distrained ; keepers  are  placed  on 
them,  whose  fees  tend  to  increase  their  difficulties ; they  arc  sold  out ; the  produce  docs 
not  pay  more  than  the  expenses  and  half-year’s  rent ; they  arc  then  served  with  ejectments, 
and  those  unable  to  pay  are  turned  out ; the  ground  is  set  to  others  who  can  make  up 
another  enormous  fine,  and  the  same  course  is  again  pursued. 

26.  Are  you  speaking  of  what  has  actually  happened  upon  this  estate  ? — Yes,  what  I 
have  understood  has  happened  under  the  middlemen  upon  the  estate.  I can  also  state 
that  there  have  been  a great  many  ejectments  with  a view  to  the  consolidation  of  farms : 
and  I was  told  by  the  priest  of  the  parish  of  Bonis  that  1,200  tenants  had  been  turned  out 
hi  the  course  of  a few  years,  the  latest  ejectment  being  four  years  ago. 

27.  Has  any  such  case  come  under  your  own  immediate  knowledge  ? — I will  mention 
one  upon  the  townland  of  Ballyine,  upon  the  property  of  Mr.  Ivavanagh,  a minor.  A 
man  of  the  name  of  Culleton  held  about  eight  acres.  He  had  got  a good  deal  of  money 
from  other  sources.  He  built  an  admirable  house  upon  the  eight  acres,  which  he  told  me 
cost  nearly  £100,  and  he  stated  to  me  himself,  and  his  wife  has  stated  to  me  repeatedly, 
that  Mr.  Ivavanagh,  in  riding  by,  bas  come  up  and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  an  improving 
tenant  upon  the  property.  He  was  only  a few  months  living  upon  the  property,  the  lease 
expired  soon  afterwards,  and  he  was  turned  out  and  never  received  1.?.  compensation;  the 
old  man  is  dead,  and  I understand  that  the  wife  has  applied  repeatedly  for  compensation, 
but  never  received  any  tiling. 

28.  Do  you  know  whether  his  farm  was  added  to  that  of  another  tenant? — This  is  the 
townland  from  which  the  tenants  were  ejected.  There  were  thirty-five  acres  added  to  this 
farmland  set  to  another  man,  not  connected  with  the  townland. 

29.  Were  there  other  families  ejected  off  this  townland  ? — Yes,  208  individuals.  I know 
that  there  were  several  tenants  ejected ; it  is  the  adjoining  townland  to  me.  There  arc 
now  not  more  than  four  or  five  tenants.  Some  of  the  ejected  tenants  are  in  my  employ- 
ment. There  were  100  acres  given  to  one  individual;  the  other  houses  were  all  thrown 
down  : and  another  portion  was  given  to  another  man.  I think  there  are  now  only  four  or 
five  individuals  altogether. 

30.  Do  you  know  whether  the  individuals  ejected  received  any  compensation  ? — I never 
heard  that  they  did.  I always  heard  the  contrary. 

31.  What  quantity  of  ground  did  they  hold  ?— From  five  to'  thirty  acres  probably. 

32.  Did  that  person  to  whom  you  have  alluded  owe  any  rent  ? — No  ; he  held  under  the 
middle  landlord,  and  it  was  upon  the  dropping  of  the  interest  of  this  middle  landlord  that 
they  were  turned  out.  There  was  another  case,  some  part  of  which  fell  within  my  own 
observation.  It  was  tbe  case  of  Ivilcloney.  1 saw  the  sheriff  turning  them  out.  I under- 
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stand  there  was  an  immense  number  of  individuals  removed.  I know  the  farms  are  con- 
solidated, and  there  are  now  three  or  four  pax-ties  holding  the  whole. 

33.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  circumstances  under  which  that  took  place  ? — It 
was  under  a middleman.  A Mr.  Doyle  had  an  interest  in  it,  and  when  his  interest  ceased, 
the  parties  were  turned  out.' 

34.  Do  you  know  whether  those  tenants  had  been  recognised  by  the  head  landlord  ? — 
Ko.  I think  not ; at  least  all  of  them  were  not. 

35.  What  was  the  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — From  five  to  thirty  acres,  and  they  are 
now  set  in  Large  farms. 

36.  What  should  you  say  was  the  size  of  the  farms  now  ? — One  man  holds  upwards  of 
100  acres,  as  I was  told.  I did  not  think  it  was  so  large  myself  from  the  extent  of  the 
ground ; but  I was  told  so.  Sweeny,  the  under-agent  of  the  estate,  has  forty  or  fifty 
acres. 

37.  Who  is  the  agent  to  that  estate  of  which  you  are  now  speaking  ? — Mr.  Poyne. 

38.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  the  change  ox  the  tenants  considerations  as  to  their 
religious  persuasion  entered  into  it? — Yes;  the  parties  living  at  Ivilclonev  now  are 
Protestants  of  a different  religion  to  those  who  hei-etofore  lived  there,  who  were  Roman 
Catholics.  There,  are  other  townlands  upon  the  estate  of  Lord  Beresford  which  have  been 
entirely  cleared  of  tenants  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  Protestants  brought  in ; 
but  I do  not  know  the  immediate  district. 

39.  Do  you  know  whether  the  tenants  ejected  received  any  compensation  ? — I under- 
stand not  a shilling. 

40.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
large  farmers  arc  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — I do  not  think  they  are ; there  are 
not  many  large  farmers  in  the  district.  I think  there  is  not  in  Ireland  a more  pauperised 
tenantry,  taking  them  altogether. 

41.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  any  better  in  the  world? — No,  I do  not  think  they 
are.  I understand  that  very  many  of  them  are  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  different 
sources  to  meet  their  engagements.  We  have  had  several  had  years  when  the  crops  missed. 
They  have  no  capital,  and  are  unable  to  meet  the  rent;  and,  taking  the  country  altogether, 
it  is  in  a most  impoverished  state — of  course,  there  arc  a few  exceptions. 

42.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers ; is  that  improving  ? — There  are  not  many 
labourers  in  the  district,  except  a few  cottiers,  and  they  are  in  a very  bad  state.  Those 
who  are  fed  receive  not  more  than  8 d.  a day,  and  those  who  are  not  receive  from  Uhl  to 
Is.  They  are  very  poor  and  have  no  ground ; they  have  no  interest  in  the  country. 

4.3.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  there  ? — Yes,  in  some  measure.  Labourers  and 
small  farmers’  sons  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  acre  of  ground  in  which  to  set  potatoes, 
for  which  they  pay  from  £2  to  £2  5.9.  the  quarter ; in  some  instances  it  is  lower. 

44.  Do  the  small  farmers’  sons  take  it  as  a matter  of  profit?— Yes,  as  a matter  of  profit 
for  themselves ; and  the  farmers’  servant  boys  also  take  it  as  a matter  of  profit. 

45.  How  do  they  dispose  of  the  produce  ? — Sell  it. 

46.  At  what  season  ? — They  hold  it  over  till  the  summer.  The  prevailing  system  is  to 
sell  them  on  time  ; and  they  get  an  enormous  price  for  them  beyond  their  real  value  by 
giving  time  for  the  payment  for  six  or  eight  months. 

47.  Who  are  the  class  of  purchasei-s? — The  laboui-ers ; and  small  fanners  have  been 
obliged  to  purchase  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

48.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Very  few  latterly.  There 
have  been  some  burnings  within  a few  months.  On  the  property  of  a middleman,  who 
was  turning  out  some  of  his  tenants,  there  was  a small  cabin  burnt,  and  a sinall  stack  of 
oats.  This  I do  not  know  myself;  but  the  man  applied  to  me  to  assist  him  in  offering  a 
reward,  but  I refused. 

49.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — As  to  the  county  cess,  it 

is  in  this  district  from  its  amount  most  oppressive.  I have  known  it  to  amount  in  some 
cases  to  from  8s.  to  l Os.  per  acre,  when  according  to  the  general  valuation  the  ground 
was  worth  very  little  more.  , 

50.  Was  that  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  the  levy,  or  was  the  good  ground 
proportionably  high  ? — Taking  it  generally  it  is  very  high ; but  it  was  owing  to  the 
inequality.  The  ground  was  valued,  I think,  at  about  11s.  the  acre,  and  it  is  not  worth 
that;  generally  speaking,  the  tax  averages  from  5s.  to  8s.  the  acre.  They  acted  on 
the  Down  survey,  and  that  was  not  very  correct.  The  new  valuation  has  not  been 
adopted  there. 

51.  In  that  district,  do  they  pay  upon  all  the  acres  in  the  occupation  of  the  farmer?— 
Yes.  I think  this  is  a tax  that  should  be  divided  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  poor  rate  ; and  that  the  rate-payers  should  at  least  be  fairly  represented, 
and  have  such  a control  in  levying  the  cess,  that  they  might  limit  it  to  the  wants  and 
circumstances  of  the  country.  The  present  mode  of  representation,  as  it  is  practised  in  this 
county,  is  a mockery,  as  the  associated  cess-payei-s  are  selected  by  the  grand  jury,  many 
of  whom  are  the  pi-incipal  road  contractors,  and  are  consequently  mere  tools,  and,  in  most 
instances,  very  corrupt  ones. 

52.  Do  you  mean  to  state  from  yoiu-  own  knowledge,  that  many  of'  the  grand  jury  are 
road  contractors? — Yes,  I do. 

53.  Are  you  aware  that  no  road  contractor  can  be  a grand  juror  according  to  law  ?— 
No,  I am  not ; but  I am  aware  that  such  is  the  case  in  the  comity  of  Carlow.  I will 
undertake  to  swear  that  the  chief  contractor  in  this  district  is  the  agent  and  manager  of 
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the  estate,  aud  being  also  on  the  grand  jury,  has  the  nomination  of  the  associated  cess 
payers  for  this  barony.  I have  seen  his  own  caretakers  and  servants,  and  none  others,  sit 
with  the  magistrates  to  pass  the  contracts  for  their  master ; I am  aware  of  that. 

54.  Who  is  the  agent  you  allude  to  ?— Mr.  Doyne  ; he  has  large  contracts  in  the  barony, 
his  own  servants  sitting  as  cess-payers  to  pass  his  contracts.  If  the  rate-payers  would  be 
allowed  to  select  some  members  of  the  grand  jury,  who  together  with  the  intelligent  men 
of  their  class  would  form  a board  of  management  of  the  funds  raised  for  county  purposes, 

I imagine  there  would  be  a better  system  of  economy  practised,  and  one  less  liable  to 
corruption  than  the  present.  I seldom  attend  these  sessions ; it  is  perfectly  useless  for  any 
independent  man  to  go  to  them— they  arc  always  swamped.  I have  a better  interest  than 
any  one  residing  in  it,  and  I have  never  been  summoned  to  attend  there  but  once. 

55.  Are  you  among  the  100  of  the  highest  cess-payers  ? — Yes ; I am  indeed.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  the  ten,  the  cess-payers  hold  a smaller  quantity  of  ground  than  I do,  and  pay  less  cess. 
One  man  in  the  barony,  the  largest  holder,  is  never  on  it.  He  holds  100  and  odd  acres  in 
Ballyine.  He  is  never  on  it ; if  he  was,  he  would  endeavour  to  keep  down  the  local  taxation 
of  the  country.  He  is  left  out  at  all  events.  He  is  a man  anxious  to  have  good  roads,  and  to 
have  them  contracted  for  at  a sum  that  would  be  a remuneration  to  the  parties,  whereas  they 
get  a good  deal  more  than  they  ought.  I would  mention  another  fact  as  to  the  associated  cess- 
payers.  The  very  last  time  I attended  the  road  sessions,  there  was  a tenant  of  Mr.  Robert 
Tighe,  who  is  the  assistant  barrister  for  the  county  of  Limerick — lie  applied  for  compensation 
for  his  horse  and  mule,  being  maliciously  killed.  The  sum  was  £12.  The  gentlemen 
granted  him  the  £12,  but  they  decided  that  it  should  be  raised  off  his  own  townland. 
Another  man  sitting  under  the  cess-payers  in  my  presence,  came  across  to  one  of  the 
associated  cess-payers  and  stated,  “Why  do  you  put  such  a sum  upon  the  townland?” 
“ Hush ! hush !”  said  he ; “ that  townland  belongs  to  Mr.  Tighe,  the  liberal.” 

\_The  witness  withdrew.'] 

[ Further  examined,  at  Carlow,  on  Tuesday,  15th  October,  1844.] 

Michael  Fitslienry  Sweetman,  esq.,  attended,  and  in  corroboration  of  Iris  former  evidence 
produced  a list  of  presentments  for  the  spring  of  1842,  for  the  county  of  Carlow;  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  Mr.  Charles  Doyne,  a grand  juror,  who  was  a contractor  for  several 
county  roads  in  the  barony  of  Lower  Saint  Mullins,  and  that  John  Film,  of  Drummon,  and 
Edward  Byrne,  of  Claskarey,  were  selected  cess-payers,  who  attended  the  presentment 
sessions  prior  to  the  spring  of  1842,  and  are  now  caretakers  and  bailiffs  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Kavanagh,  to  which  Mr.  Doyne  is  the  agent.  He  also  produced  the  following  receipt, 
“ Received  from  Morgan  Neill,  the  sum  of  £5  sterling,  being  on  account  of  rent  due  to 
Thomas  Kavanagh,  esq.,  out  of  Janies  Whelan's  holding,  ending  the  day  of 
Dated  the  31st  of  October,  182S.  (Signed,)  C.  Doyne.  ’ 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 

9ZO.  Mr.  Michael  Furlong,  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Michael  Furlong.  j Where  do  you  live? — In  Hahoen,  in  the  parish  of  Old  Ross,  in  the  county  of 

Wexford,  about  live  miles  from  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — A farmer.  I hold  about  130  Irish  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  are  able  to  give  the  commissioners 
information  ? — Generally  about  the  neighbourhood  I reside  in,  six  or  eight  miles  all  round. 
It  is  the  electoral  divisions  of  Newbawn  and  Adamstown. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  as  to  the  size  of  the  farms  ? — Farmers 
hold  from  a few  acres  up  to  100. 

5.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — The  general  size  of  the  farms  is  from 
ten  to  thirty  acres  ; more  of  that  description  than  any  other. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  your  opinion  improving? — Yes  ; I think  it  is. 

7.  In  what  particulars  ? — I think  within  my  recollection  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years 

agriculture  is  improving — that  is,  there  is  a greater  produce  of  corn,  and  hay,  and  crops  in 
general,  than  there  was  at  that  time.  The  mode  of  tillage  is  improving,  and  their  imple- 
ments of  husbandry  are  improving.  _ , 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  in  use  ? — The  manure  in  our  district  is  principally 
lime.  We  have  no  manure  but  lime,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted,  except  farm-yard  dung. 

9.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  the  district  ? There 
is  one  in  Ross,  which  was  got  up  two  years  ago,  and  it  is  getting  up  by  degrees. 

10.  What  effect  has  it  had? — There  cannot  be  much  in  a few  years,  it  is  only  just 
beginning. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  upon  the  farms  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — The  usual  succession  is  corn,  potatoes,  and  a long  succession  of  grass. 

12.  What  do  you  include  under  the  name  of  corn  ? — Oats,  wheat,  and  barley. 

13.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  this  district? — No.  The  country  is  more  an 

agricultural  country  than  grazing  ground.  T , 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No  ; not  many.  1 d0 

not  think  I know  of  any  but  one.  . j 

15.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — By  valuation, 
think  the  agent  of  the  property  commonly  values  the  land. 

16.  Is  it  a gross  sum  or  acreable? — Acreable.  _ ,i 

17.  In  the  case  of  a public  road  passing  through  a farm,  is  it  included  in  the  acreaD 
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measurement  when  putting  on  the  rent  ? — Yes ; the  roads  are  all  included  and  the  tenant 
pays  for  them.  I do  not  know  an  instance  hut  where  the  tenant  pays  for  the  roads. 

V 18.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — About  28 s.  or  305.  the 
Irish  acre. 

19.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a tenant  cultivating  in  the  usual  manner,  as  they  do 
in  the  country,  in  an  average  year  get  from  that  land  set  at  28 s.  ? — That  depends  upon 
circumstances ; this  year  it  was  very  favourable.  In  ordinary  seasons  eight  barrels  of  wheat 
is  considered  an  average  crop  in  my  neighborhood. 

20.  What  quantity  of  oats  ? — About  fourteen  or  fifteen  barrels  of  oats,  of  fourteen  stones 
to  the  barrel. 

21.  What  quantity  of  barley? — Ten  to  twelve  barrels  of  barley,  sixteen  stones  to  the 
barrel. 

22.  What  quantity  of  potatoes? — About  100  barrels  of  potatoes  I should  consider  an 
average  crop,  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel;  it  is  sometimes  twenty-one  stones,  according  to 
agreement.  I believe  twenty-one  stones  is  the  barrel  in  this  town. 

23.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — I 
think  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  thirty  per  cent,  lower  than  the  rent. 

24.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  generally  considered  an  equable  valuation  ? — I think  it  is. 
There  have  been  only  two  appeals  in  this  union.  There  were  some  mistakes  that  occurred, 
but  no  appeal  but  two. 

25.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  in  the  district? — 
The  May  rent  is  often  paid  in  three  months  after  it  becomes  due.  In  many  cases  it 
varies;  it  is  different  with  many  landlords,  but  the  usual  custom  of  paying  is  three  months 
after  it  becomes  due. 

26.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  ? — No,  I 
do  not  know  of  any  by  bill.  I think  they  are  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  money  from  loan  funds. 

27.  What  is  your  opinion  of  that  system  ? — My  opinion  is,  that  the  system  is  very  bad. 

28.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — 
Defaulters  latterly,  I tliink,  are  commonly  ejected.  It  is  the  practice  to  eject. 

29.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  in  the  neighbourhood  usually  given  on  account  or  up  to  a 
particular  gale  ? — Up  to  a gale.  There  are  other  landlords  who  will  take  rent  on  account; 
others  must  have  the  half-year  in  full,  or  they  will  not  take  it  at  all. 

30.  Do  they  give  you  a receipt  specifying  the  day  up  to  which  the  rent  is  paid  ?— Yes ; 
and  some  keep  a book  in  which  it  is  entered,  to  save  the  expense  of  receipts. 

31.  In  whose  possession  is  the  pass-book? — The  tenant’s. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middlemen 
in  the  district  ? — Principally  under  the  proprietors ; but  there  arc  some  middlemen. 

33.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  ? — No,  not  one  that  I know  of. 

34.  Which  class  of  tenantry  are  the  most  comfortable — those  under  the  proprietors,  or 
those  under  the  middlemen  ? — Certainly  those  under  the  proprietors.  But  I know  of  some 
middlemen  who  are  very  kind  to  their  tenants ; but  it  is  a rare  instance.  I know  other 
middlemen  who  are  very  great  oppressors. 

35.  Generally  throughout  the  district,  do  the  tenants  hold  by  lease  or  from  year  to 
year? — A great  many  hold  from  year  to  year — tcnants-at-will.  There  are  a good  many 
leases. 

36.  What  difference  does  that  mode  of  holding  make  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — It  makes  the  greatest  difference. 

37.  Do  you  see  that  practically  ? — I do. 

38.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  tho  tenants  for  leases  at  their  present  rents  ?— 
Yes,  there  is  generally  the  greatest  anxiety;  there  is  not  one  of  them  happy  that  has  not 
a lease. 

39.  For  what  reason  are  leases  withheld  from  them  ? — I cannot  say  that  exactly.  I 
cannot  answer  that. 

40.  By  whom  are  improvements  on  land  or  buildings  effected ; by  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant  ? — Mostly  by  the  tenant ; but  there  have  been  some  cases  where  it  has  been  done 
by  the  landlord.  Landlords,  many  of  them  that  I know,  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  slates 
and  timber  to  the  tenants  that  will  build  a house,  for  which  they  pay  by  instalments. 

41.  Are  there  any  landlords  in  the  habit  of  assisting  the  tenants  in  draining  their  lands 
or  improving  their  farms  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

42.  What  is  the  course  that  they  generally  pursue  ? — They  allow  so  much  a perch  for 
draining,  and  so  much  a perch  for  ditching.  But  then  I tliink  those  are  landlords  that  have 
the  land  set  for  a very  exorbitant  rent.  I have  heard  of  it  being  withdrawn  from  political 
motives  from  some  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood.  I do  not  know  it. 

43.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  at  all  prevail  in  your  district  ? — No,  I do 
not  think  it  does. 

44.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ?— I do  not  recollect  it- 
The  great  increase  in  the  value  of  land  is  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  There  are- 
some  estates  let  at  cent,  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were  forty  years  ago ; and  I know  oi 
some  land  to  be  set  at  nearly  four  times  the  rent  it  was  forty  years  ago. 

45.  Was  it  held  at  the  time  under  an  old  lease  ? — Yes,  it  was. 

46.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Not  so  much  as  formerly 
I understand. 

47.  What  is  the  cause  of  that?— I think  the  landlords  take  every  measure  they  can  to 
prevent  the  subletting  of  the  land  and  subdividing  of  the  land, 
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48.  Are  they  able  to  succeed  iu  preventing  the  subdividing  ?— Yes,  I think  they  are. 
They*  are  noticed  several  times  not  to  subdivide  on  paying  their  rent ; and  where  leases  are 
given,  it  is  commonly  an  article  in  the  lease  not  to  subdivide. 

& 49.’  Is  there  any  difficulty  as  to  those  clauses;  are  they  able  to  carry  those  clauses  out, 
or  do  the  tenants  subdivide  in  spite  of  them  ? — N o,  I do  not  think  they  do.  I think  they  are 
beginning  to  perceive  it  is  against  their  own  interest  as  well  as  that  of  the  landlord. 

50.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
farmers  arc  getting  richer  ?— Certainly  the  large  farmer  is  more  independent;  but  I recol- 
lect when  there  were  more  large  farmers  twenty  years  ago  than  there  are  at  present  in  my 
neighbourhood.  They  are  now  reduced,  from  many  causes. 

51.  Are  the  small  tenantry  holding  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  getting  richer  than 

they  were  ? They  are  not  generally ; and  were  it  not  for  the  improvements  in  their  tillage, 

and  that  there  is  a greater  produce  of  corn  and  potatoes  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
I do  not  think  they  would  be  able  to  meet  their  engagements.  Both  rent  and  cesses  are 
accumulating  on  them  every  year. 

52.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better  off  ?— No,  I do  not  think  they  are. 

53.  Is  the  acreable  rent  placed  upon  the  small  tenantry  greater  than  that  of  the  large 

farmers  ? I think  not.  It  is  mostly  the  case  that  a townland  is  charged  at  one  rent,  and  in 

many  cases  that  is  very  unfair,  because  the  quality  of  the  land  is  very  different,  though  the 
tenants  are  charged  the  same  acreable  rent  for  every  acre  they  hold. 

54.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally  get  their  holdings? — They  commonly  live 
under  the  large  farmers  and  hold  their  cottier  holding  from  them. 

55.  What  does  it  generally  consist  of? — A little  cabin  and  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  potato 
ground. 

56.  What  does  he  pay  for  that  holding  in  general? — He  pays  40s.  to  50s.,  and  sometimes 
£3  and  £4  near  this  town.  The  con-acre  is  £12  an  acre  I understand  near  the  town. 

57.  What  does  he  pay  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — About  £S,  or  40s.  the 


quarter. 

58.  Cauhe  obtain  employment,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages? — He  has  permanent  employ- 
ment from  the  farmer  who  gives  him  his  house. 

59.  At  what  rate  of  wages? — Sixpence  a day,  and  maintained  in  the  farmer’s  house. 
They  are  all  maintained  in  the  fanner’s  house. 

60.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  ? — No,  not  for  the  last  ten  years. 

61.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  generally  bear  to  the  rent  in  this  district? — 
The  county  cess  varies  very  much,  but  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  it  is  about  3s.  6 d. 
in  the  pound;  it  is  as  high  as  5s.  in  the  pound  on  some. 

62.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  difference  ? — There  arc  some  paying  higher  rent  than  others; 
it  makes  a difference  a man  paying  14s.  and  20s. 

63.  At  what  season  is  the  county  cess  levied  ? — It  is  collected  in  July  and  February 
I think. 

64.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  the 
tenant  is  paying  the  rent,  the  first  time  the  ticket  is  brought  to  the  agent  he  allows  it.  I 
cannot  say  whether  a man  in  arrear  is  allowed  it,  but  the  tenant  who  has  paid  up  is  allowed 
it  in  the  first  payment  he  makes  afterwards. 

65.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  ? — You  spoke  of  the  county  cess,  but  I 
think  it  a very  great  hardship  on  the  tenants  to  bo  under  the  necessity  of  paying  for  roads. 
This  is  an  agricultural  country,  and  I think  there  are  more  roads  in  tins  comity  than  any 
other  that  I know  of,  and  I do  not  know  a case  where  the  tenants  are  not  obliged  to  pay 
the  landlords  for  the  roads. 

66.  Do  you  mean  that  the  roads  are  measured  into  the  farms? — Yes,  they  are  all  measured, 
though  purchased  from  the  landlord.  He  has  been  paid  once  by  the  public,  and  he  is  paid 
by  the  tenant  afterwards.  I do  not  know  an  instance  where  that  is  not  the  case. 

67.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlord? — I do  not  know  that  it  makes  any  veiy  great  difference ; however  it  makes 
no  very  great  difference  to  the  large  holders  of  land  in  my  neighbourhood,  because  though 
a fourth  is  taken  off  by  law  it  is  higher  than  ever  it  was.  It  is  more  than  one-fourth  higher 
on  me  still. 

68.  On  what  account? — The  reason  is,  that  it  was  valued  under  a commission  at  that 
time.  There  are  some  parishes  put  under  what  they  call  the  compulsory  act,  and  there  was 
a man  imposed  on  them  to  value  the  land,  and  he  valued  it  at  such  an  extraordinary  rate 
that  it  came  up  higher  than  ever  the  tithes  were  before.  The  rent-charge  is  now  higher 
with  one-fourth  off  than  when  the  tithe  was  paid. 

69.  Did  he  value  the  whole  parish  higher,  or  are  there  some  relieved  ? — The  small 
holders  are  paying  less,  but  the  large  holders  are  paying  more. 

70.  Had  those  large  holders  their  ground  principally  in  tillage  previously  ? — There  is  a 
fair  proportion  of  both. 

71.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  ?— With  regard  to  the  small  holders  I think  that 
their  land  in  my  neighbourhood  is  too  much  forced  with  lime  and  over  cropping-  I tbim^ 
it  is,  but  there  is  no  other  manure.  The  new  system  of  farming  is  a very  good  one,  and 
they  say  that  they  can  recommend  it.  The  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  is  a great  misfortune 
to  all  classes  of  farmers,  and  there  is  no  allowance  for  any  permanent  improvements.  Where 
there  is  not  a lease,  and  the  land  is  set  for  the  value,  the  tenant  is  always  working  agams 
himself,  and  the  probability  is  that  his  own  improvements  are  turned  against  himself  to  ma 
own  disadvantage, 
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72.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  they  hare  been  turned  against  himself? — I 
think  it  is  generally  the  c;usc.  With  regard  to  the  middle  class  of  landlords  I know 
instances  where  the  land  is  set  at  40.?.  an  acre,  and  nearly  the  same  description  of  land, 
Ivin0-  on  one  side  of  the  form,  is  set  by  the  landlord  at  12s.  or  13s.,  and  not  worth  more 
than  that,  in  my  opinion.  In  that  case  there  is  a middle  tenant  between  the  under-tenant 
and  the  head  landlord.  The  general  complaint  with  the  people  is,  that  they  have  no  one 
to  lay  their  hardships  before.  If  they  apply  to  the  agent  he  will  tell  them  he  has  nothing 
in  the  world  to  do  with  such  questions — that  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  the  rent, 
that  is  his  employment ; and  as  the  landlord  is  an  absentee,  lie  is  not  at  home  to  refer  to. 

73.  Are  the  landlords  generally  absentees  in  your  neighbourhood? — There  are  some 
absentees,  and  some  of  them  arc  resident. 

74.  What  are  the  duties  that  agents  are  expected  to  perform? — I do  not  know  of  any 
but  to  receive  the  rents  ; at  least  they  say  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  the 
rents,  and  the  tenant  has  no  remedy.  He  has  left  no  directions  with  him  but  to  receive 
the  rent. 

75.  Do  you  know  an  instance  of  that  answer  having  been  given  ? — Yes,  that  answer  has 
been  given  in  my  presence  several  times  by  the  agent. 

76.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  application  that  led  to  that  answer ; what  was  the  tenant 
asking  about  ? — It  may  be  some  allowance  for  improvements — was  there  any  likelihood  of 
it,  or  would  there  be  any  allowance  if  there  was  such  a building,  or  draining,  or  any 
permanent  improvements. 

77.  Have  you  more  than  once  or  twice  heard  that  answer  given  to  such  applications  as 
that — that  the  agent  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? — I have. 

78.  Were  they  cases  where  the  landlord  was  generally  absent  ? — Yes,  he  was  absent  in 
all  those  cases. 

79.  So  that  they  could  not  go  to  him  ? — No.  All  the  tenants  in  ray  neighbourhood  are 
very  anxious  for  improvement.  There  is  not  a more  industrious  class  of  people  in  the 
world  than  in  the  neighbourhood  I reside  in.  All  that  they  want  is  encouragement. 

[77ie  witness  ■ withdrew .] 

Edward  Morgan  Chapman,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Ringwood,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — I am  a landholder,  holding  124  Irish  acres,  and  I am 
a poor  law  guardian. 

3.  What  is  the  district  which  you  are  well  acquainted  with  ? — The  district  of  the  New 
Ross  union.  I am  also  a landlord  ; but  not  to  any  considerable  extent.  The  union  of 
New  Ross  extends  nearly  thirty  miles  in  length,  from  Graigue  and  Innistiogue  to  the  Hook 
Tower.  I consider  that  ample  scope  might  he  afforded  for  renumeration  by  improvement 
of  the  soil,  and  a judicious  outlay  of  capital.  The  system  of  draining  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent  each  year,  and  the  land  is  beginning  to  assume  a more  favourable  aspect,  and  the 
crops  are  improving  in  quality.  The  principal  manures  arc  lime,  sea-weed,  and  sand  : the 
first  I consider  too  frequently  applied  to  the  same  ground.  In  the  district  there  are  three 
farming  societies,  with  two  of  which  I am  connected,  and  I consider  them  on  the  whole 
productive  of  good  both  to  the  landlord  and  tenant.  The  size  of  the  forms  varies  from  200 
to  five  acres. 

4.  Which  is  the  more  usual  size  ? — From  twenty  to  fifty.  Green  crops  are  being  intro- 

duced to  some  extent,  and  the  house-feeding  system  is  gradually  gaining  ground ; the  forms 
in  this  district  are  chiefly  appropriated  to  green  crops,  rearing  of  cattle,  and  dairy  stock. 
Almost  invai-iably  the  rent  is  determined  by  a private  acreable  contract — the  proprietor  or 
his  agent  considers  himself  a competent  judge  of  its  value ; the  rent  is  generally  one-fourtli 
over  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  is  usually  demanded  about  three  months  after  it  becomes 
due.  On  Lord  Clifden’s  estate  the  tenants  are  allowed  much  indulgence  as  to  tune.  I 
regret  to  say  the  tenants  are  too  frequently  dependent  on  loan  funds  and  usurers,  being 
compelled  in  most  cases  to  pay  the  ruinous  interest  of  twelve,  fifteen,  and  sometimes  thirty 
per  cent,  as  interest  and  fines.  The  rents  are  generally  recovered  by  distress,  and  some- 
times by  ejectment ; the  arrears  are  in  some  instances  held  over,  but  generally  the  receipts 
for  rent  are  given  up  to  a particular  gale  day.  Tenants  are  more  comfortable  when  hold- 
ing directly  from  the  proprietor  than  deriving  from  any  other  source.  A large  proportion  of 
land  in  the  district  is  held  from  year  to  year ; when  leases  are  given,  the  term  hardly  ever 
exceeds  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years.  I may  here  explain,  that  I have  suffered  that  which 
most  persons  will  conceive  to  be  a considerable  grievance.  I was  ejected  from  a farm  of 
the  Marquess  of  Ely,  and  I will  give  you  a statement  of  the  facts  immediately ; my  obser- 
vations upon  tenure  have  reference  to  it.  Some  permanent  improvements  are  being  made 
in  building  and  draining  land ; in  some  few  instances  the  landlord  allows  one-halt  the 
expense  of  draining,  and  the  timber  and  slates  for  building  a residence.  With  respect  to 
the  tenant-right,  my  own  statement  of  the  simple  facts,  as  connected  with  the  Marquess  ot 
Fly,  will  plainly  prove  that  an  Irish  landholder,  under  existing  laws,  docs  not  possess  any 
tenant-right— the  instances  being  few  indeed  in  which  the  dispossessed  tenant  is  ever 
allowed  compensation  for  either  the  expenditure  of  his  capital,  his  industry  or  his  labour. 
I myself  was  not  granted  any  remuneration  by  the  Marquess  of  Ely,  though  I had  expended 
much  money  on  the  form  I then  occupied.  , , 

5.  State  the  circumstances  to  which  you  allude  ? — I will  read  the  statement.  L. 
Chapman,  Ringwood,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  land,  begs 
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to  submit  to  the  commissioners  the  following  statement His  detail  of  facts  (for  the  truth 
of  which  he  is  himself  a personal  voucher)  is  meant  to  illustrate,  generally,  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland ; and  as  regards  a tenant-right,  respecting  which  the 
commissioners  inquire,  his  statement  is  meant  to  show  that  his  late  landlord,  the  Marquess 
of  Ely,  recognises  no  such  privilege  as  belonging  to  his  tenantry.  Mr.  Chapman,  as  repre- 
sentative to  his  late  father,  was,  in  June,  1S37,  in  occupation  of  two  farms  of  the  extent  of 
240  acres,  in  the  barony  of  Shelburne,  and  county  of  Wexford,  as  tenant  to  the  Marquess 
of  Ely.  His  family  to  the  third  generation  were  tenants  on  the  Loftus  estate.  He  holds 
in  his  possession  receipts  for  rent  dated  as  far  baclr  as  1773  ; other  records  of  his  family 
show  their  connexion  with  the  form  from  which  he  was  evicted  to  have  taken  place  nearly 
a century  ago.  At  the  period  above  mentioned,  the  last  life  in  the  lease  by  which  Mr. 
Chapman  held  dropped.  It  was  the  third  lease  under  which  the  farm  was  held.  Mr. 
Chapman  immediately  notified  to  Mr.  Hare,  Lord  Ely’s  agent,  that  his  tenure  had  expired, 
soliciting  a renewal  of  his  lease,  and  expecting  to  be  again  put  into  possession,  as  a matter  of 
course.  A few  days  removed  this  natural,  but  it  would  appear  very  erroneous  impression, 
for  a letter  from  Mr.  Hare,  the  agent,  informed  him  that  Lord  Ely  would  not  any  longer 
continue  him  as  his  tenant.  He  was  noticed  to  quit  on  or  before  the  29th  of  September 
next  following.  To  this  notice  he  did  not  attend,  believing  it  impossible  that  Lord  Ely 
seriously  intended  to  act  towards  him  in  so  harsh  and  arbitrary  a manner.  Eventually  he 
was  permitted  to  remain  until  the  25th  of  March,  1838,  binding  himself  to  pay  the  rent  up 
to  that  date.  Just  at  this  period  a domestic  calamity  involved  himself  and  all  his  family 
in  circumstances  that  rendered  an  application  necessary  to  the  agent  or  landlord  for  per- 
mission to  remain  another  half-year.  The  death  of  his  brother  on  his  return  from  India 
obliged  him  to  make  this  application.  The  permission  was  granted  ; but  no  grace  attended 
the  act.  Landlord  and  agent  seemed  as  if  they  dealt  with  a sharper  and  not  a tenant. 
Mr.  Chapman  was  again  bound  to  pay  an  increased  rent,  up  to  and  including  the  29th  of 
September,  183S,  and  was  prohibited  from  tilling  more  than  a certain  portion  of  the  farm. 
At  a considerable  sacrifice  lie  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  nearly  the  entire  of  his  property- 
paid  the  rent  up  to  the  29th  of  September.  A new  tenant  got  immediate  possession, 
and  in  a few  days  actually  detruded  him  from  the  spot  where  his  family  were  biown 
and  esteemed  for  nearly  a ccntuxy.  On  these  facts  Mr.  Chapman  begs  to  observe, 
that  he  and  his  family  punctually  paid  every  shilling  of  rent  and  tithe  (for  his  lordship 
represented  the  church)  as  it  became  due.  That  touching  the  moral  and  social  character 
of  his  family,  they  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  any  tenant  on  his  lordship’s  estate. 
That  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather  always  supported  the  landlord's  inte- 
rest ; and  that  the  two  latter,  as  agents,  had  satisfactorily  acquitted  themselves  of  their 
duties  to  liis  lordship  and  lus  predecessors.  A personal  application  was  made  to  Lord 
Ely  by  Mr.  Chapman.  He  requested  him  to  name  the  cause  of  his  being  so  harshly 
treated.  His  lordship,  whose  courtesy  is  not  proverbial,  answered — ‘ You  know  the  cause 
very  well ; if  you  do  not,  I shan’t  tell  you.’  As  accounting  for  the  treatment  to  which 
he  was  subjected,  Mr.  Chapman  refers  to  the  annexed  statement : — A medical  attendant 
to  the  local  dispensary  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  subscribers.  Mr.  Chapman  was  one. 
Applications  had  been  made  to  him  for  his  vote,  but  he  declined  promising  any  of  the 
candidates,  expecting  that  a nominee  of  Lord  Ely’s  would  appear.  Two  days  before 
the  election  no  candidate  under  his  lordship’s  patronage  having  solicited  his  vote,  he 
promised  to  support  a gentleman  of  first-rate  character  and  qualifications.  On  the  day 
of  election,  not  five  minutes  before  tire  votes  were  taken,  Mr.  Hare  solicited  Mr.  Chap- 
man’s vote  for  Lord  Ely’s  nominee.  Mr.  Chapman  complained  of  the  lateness  of  the 
application  (by  the  way,  he  was  half  an  horn-  the  day  before  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Hare, 
who  never  alluded  to  tire  subject),  regretted  his  being  embarrassed  by  a previous  pro- 
mise, and  complained  that  when,  on  a former  occasion,  his  own  brother  sought  for  the 
appointment  then  about  to  be  filled,  his  application  for  Iris  lordship’s  interest  was  not 
even  noticed.  Whereupon  Mi-.  Hare  observed — e Oh,  no  matter ; it  will  only  enable  me 
to  tell  Lord  Ely  who  are  his  friends  and  who  are  not.’  This  refusal  to  violate  a pledge 
given  under  circumstances  detailed  as  above,  presents  to  Mr.  Chapman’s  view  the  only 
cause  for  his  eviction.  If  it  be  the  real  cause,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Ins 
lordship  would  be  ashamed  to  avow  it.  Mr-.  Chapman  further  asserts  that  his  eviction 
followed  three  distinct  promises  that  he  would  not  be  disturbed  when  his  lease  would 
expire.  The  first  was  made  by  Lord  Ely  to  his  grandfather,  the  second  an  implied  pro- 
mise by  Lord  Ely  to  himself,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Hare  to  his  mother  and  himself.  On 
the  faith  of  such  promises  he  had  some  years  before  stipulated  to  pay  (and  did  actually 
pay,  except  a comparatively  trifling  balance)  the  sum  of  £1,000  to  his  mother  for  her 
interest  in  the  farm,  together  with  the  stock.  The  dwelling-house,  offices,  &c.  &c.,  and 
general  improvement  of  the  farm  when  taken  from  Mr.  Chapman,  enabled  tire  landlord 
to  let  it  at  nearly  double  the  rent  hitherto  paid.  In  conclusion,  when  charging  Lord 
Ely  with  acting  towards  him  with  tyranny  and  injustice,  he  seeks  to  involve  Mr.  Hffe» 
the  agent,  in  a similar  accusation.  He  had  no  claim  on  Iris  friendly  interference,  bn 
he  complains  that  that  gentleman  treated  him  as  an  enemy,  and  so  treated  hxm  wx  - 
out  cause.”  . 

6.  How  much  of  this  land  did  you  occupy  yourself? — I occupied  something  better  than 

200  acres  out  of  the  240.  . „ 

7.  Had  you  built  any  house,  or  made  any  improvement  upon  it  ? — I was  buildrug  no 

the  time  it  was  in  my  possession  after  my  father’s  death.  tt  „ 

t 8.  How  long  had  it  been  in  progress  ?— From  1823,  and  continued  up  to  1S37. 
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are  receipts — [producing  a number  of  receipts] — from  1773,  to  show  that  the  rent  was  paid 
up  to  the  day,  and  the  last  receipt  shows  that  it  was  even  paid  before  the  time. 

9.  Was  any  proposition  made  to  you  as  to  the  rent,  and  was  there  any  disagreement 
about  it? — No.  I even  offered  more  rent ; but  I was  told  I could  not  be  considered  the 
tenant  at  all. 

10.  What  rent  did  you  pay? — Fifteen  shillings  Irish  per  acre. 

11.  Do  you  know  the  rent  now  paid? — Twenty-five  shillings,  including  the  tithe. 

12.  Who  is  at  present  in  possession? — A person  of  the  name  of  Sheppard. 

13.  Is  he  a Protestant  or  a Roman  Catholic  ? — A Protestant. 

14.  Was  he  resident  upon  the  estate  before? — No,  he  was  not;  he  was  resident  within 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  of  the  estate. 

15.  Does  he  hold  the  entire  farm  ? — Yes,  lie  does.  I had  not  a profit  rent  from  the  land, 
because  the  tenants  were  created  as  40s.  freeholders.  I believe  my  grandfather  was 
obliged  to  make  them  40s.  freeholders  for  the  benefit  of  the  franchise. 

16.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — No  ; I am  not  aware  of 
any  tenants  in  the  district  having  been  recently  disturbed  in  order  to  consolidate  farms. 
Landlords  in  some  instances  do  not  interfere  with  the  subdivision  of  farms  when  made  for 
a family  arrangement,  but  there  is  generally  introduced  into  leases  a covenant  against  sub- 
letting. 

17.  Do  you  think  the  larger  farmers  are  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — Ido  not 
think  the  condition  of  the  larger  farmers  has  much  improved  of  late  years,  with  some 
exceptions.  That  of  the  smaller  tenantry  has  in  my  opinion  rather  progressed,  but  the 
want  of  a suitable  capital  has  in  a great  many  instances  checked  their  improvement. 
The  former  class  have  to  meet  very  heavy  expenses  in  labour  and  taxes,  and  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  rarely  affords  sufficient  remuneration.  They  have  also  to  contend 
against  unfavourable  seasons,  and  the  want  of  a requisite  capital  in  some  cases  is  also 
felt.  The  cottages  (or  rather  cabins)  of  the  labourers  arc  frequently  erected  by  the 
wretched  occupiers,  which  they  hold  at  a moderate  rent  under  a verbal  agreement  with 
their  landlords.  They  are  also  built  by  the  lai-ge  farmer,  in  which  case  they  are  tenants 
from  year  to  year,  and  generally  pay  their  rent  by  labour.  There  is  sometimes  a small 
quantity  of  land  attached  to  the  houses,  which  serves  as  a kitchen  garden.  The  con-acre 
system  prevails  to  a great  extent  in  parts  of  the  district,  and  generally  sets  from  £8  to  £12 
an  acre.  Employment  can  be  obtained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at  lOd.  and  Is. 
a day  without  diet,  or  6 <7.  with  diet. 

18.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  not  any  recently.  With 

respect  to  agency,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  tenantry  on  the  estate  of  the 
resident  proprietor  or  agent  are  in  a much  more  advantageous  position  than  those  on  that 
of  the  absentee.  In  the  former  cases  the  proprietors  naturally  feel  a greater  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  dependents,  which  is  much  increased  by  them  occasionally  coming  in 
contact ; in  the  latter,  the  collection  of  the  rents  form  the  almost  sole  consideration.  The 
agents  in  this  district  are  generally  paid  a yearly  stipend  for  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
which  consist  hi  collecting  rents,  granting  leases,  and  attending  to  the  general  management 
of  the  estate.  The  25th  day  of  March  and  29th  day  of  September  are  the  usual  periods 
for  entering  on  the  occupation  of  farms.  As  to  the  charges  upon  land,  the  county  cess  is 
levied  in  the  district  as  an  acreable  tax,  according  to  the  Down  survey,  and  collected  pre- 
vious to  the  spring  and  summer  assizes.  It  sometimes  amounts  to  4s.  an  Irish  acre  in  the 
year,  all  of  which  is  borne  by  the  tenant.  The  landlords  have  to  allow  the  greater  part  of 
the  poor  rate,  in  consequence  of  the  poor  law  valuation  being  considerably  under  the  rent 
in  most  cases.  The  tenant  is  allowed  it  at  the  half-yearly  settlement  of  the  rent. . The 
rate  varies  in  the  different  electoral  divisions — in  some  5d.,  aud  in  others  Is.  10 d.  in  the 
pound ; and  there  are  generally  two  rates  in  the  year.  I beg  to  add  that  il  the  county 
cess,  which  now  presses  very  heavily  on  the  occupier  of  land,  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  poor  rates,  and  the  landlord  made  to  contribute  his  moiety,  it  would  very  generally 
benefit  the  tenants  and  improve  their  condition.  In  conclusion  I wish  to  observe,  that 
were  the  tenant  afforded  a guarantee  that  he  would  receive  compensation  for  any  perma- 
nent and  beneficial  improvements  on  liis  farm  during  his  occupancy,  Iris  industry  would  be 
greatly  stimulated,  and  his  desire  for  still  improving  would  be  increased — and  if  dispossessed, 
he  would  be  encouraged  by  the  feeling  that  after  he  had  expended  his  labour,  his  industry, 
aud  his  capital  on  the  farm,  he  could  not  be  thrown  totally  destitute  on  the  world;  and  we 
would  secure  ourselves  'from  witnessing  many  of  those  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  agrarian 
outrage  by  which  the  country  is  too  frequently  disgraced.  _ • 

19.  Is  it  the  general  impression  here  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  an  equable  valua- 
tion ? — It  is  the  general  opinion  that  it  is  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  over  the  general 
rent. 

20.  And  the  same  on  the  different  descriptions  of  land? — Some  people  complain  that 
the  land  is  too  highly  rated.  I think,  as  far  as  it  has  come  before  me,  it  is  an  equable 
valuation. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Thomas  Brelion,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? Newtown,  within  two  miles  of  this  town,  in  the  county  of 

Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment? — I am  a magistrate;  and  I have  been  for 


lOdi  October,  1844. 

921. 

E.  M.  Chapman,  esq. 


922. 

Thomas  Brehon,  esq. 
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several  years  a dairy  and  tillage  farmer  to  tlie  extent  of  over  200  Irish  acres,  partly  on  my 
own  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Ross,  and  partly  on  that  of  the  late  Dr. 
Collis,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny.  I aui  treasurer  ot  the  local  tanning  society, 
and  a poor  law  guardian.  Agricultural  improvements  have  rapidly  progressed  in  tlie 
districts  to  which  I have  alluded  within  the  last  four  or  live  years,  which  has  in  a great 
measure  arisen  from  the.  introduction  of  farming  societies,  and  the  proprietors  taking  a 
greater  interest  about  their  tenantry.  The  rent  is  generally  fixed  by  private  contract,  and 
is  an  acreable  rent.  The  rent  within  the  Kilkenny  poor  law  union  is  generally  very  near 
the  poor  law  valuation.  In  the  Ross  union  the  poor  law  valuation  is  generally  one-tbbd 
lower  than  the  rents.  In  some  instances  payment  of  the  rent  is  required  immediately  upon 
its  becoming  due ; but  generally  the  tenants  are  allowed  two  or  three  months,  and  several 
landlords  only  require  payment  of  one  half-year  before  the  other  becomes  due.  The  rents 
are  not  unfrequently  paid  by  hill,  upon  which  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  the  discount. 
The  tenantry  borrow  from  loan  funds  to  a considerable  extent.  They  purchase  lime,  coals 
culm,  clover  seed,  seed  corn,  oatmeal,  fish,  &c.,  generally  on  credit,  for  wliich  they  pay 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest,  which  are  not  unfrequently  increased  by  law  costs ; these 
practices  must  ultimately  prove  ruinous  to  the  farmers.  Tlie  rent  is  recovered  sometimes 
by  distress,  at  others  by  proceedings  in  the  law  courts ; ejectments  are  also  had  recourse 
to,  to  compel  the  payment  of  rent.  The  greater  portion  of  the  tenantry  in  those  districts 
hold  under  the  proprietors,  which  is  generally  the  most  satisfactory  tenure.  Several  hold 
under  middlemen,  who  are  not  considered  so  good  landlords,  although  the  conduct  of  many 
of  them  with  regard  to  their  tenantry  would  go  far  to  disprove  such  an  impression.  The 
tenants  holding  under  the  courts  generally  have  their  land  at  a fair  value,  yet  from  the 
limited  nature  or  uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  it  is,  I conceive,  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  any, 
as  the  houses  and  other  improvements  arc  suffered  gradually  to  go  to  decay,  and  no  per- 
manent or  substantial  improvement  is  at  all  thought  of.  There  arc  generally  greater 
facilities  for  permanent  improvements  afforded  to  tenants  who  hold  under  the  proprietors. 
Some  proprietors  build  comfortable  houses  for  their  tenantry,  ancl  adcl  the  interest  of  the 
money  expended  to  the  rent,  which  practice  I do  not  approve  of.  unless  the  land  he 
previously  held  on  very  moderate  terms,  as  it  adds  so  materially  to  tlie  burdens  of  the 
tenant.  Many  landlords  give  their  tenants  timber  and  slates  for  building,  and  allow  the 
tenants  to  bear  the  rest  of  the  expense,  hut  make  no  addition  to  the  rent : I consider  this 
mode  much  preferable,  as  the  tenants  generally  get  these  improvements  done  on  much 
more  moderate  terms.  I conceive  great  good  would  he  effected  by  holding  out  greater 
inducements  to  the  tenants  to  make  permanent  improvements  than  those  already  presented 
to  them.  I think  it  would  he  desirable  to  have  reference  to  some  sort  of  valuation  at  the 
time  of  letting,  in  which  both  the  landlord  and  tenant  would  have  confidence — that  all 
existing  improvements  should  be  taken  into  account  in  the  valuation  and  letting — that  the 
tenant  should  then  get  such  a tenure  of  the  land,  as  would  induce  him  to  make  substantial 
and  permanent  improvements— and  that  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  if  the  landlord  chose 
to  resume  possession  of  tlie  farm,  he  should  allow  the  tenant  for  the  substantial  and  perma- 
nent improvements  made  thereon,  whether  in  suitable  farm  buildings,  draining,  &c. 
Defaulting  tenants  sometimes  sell  their  good-will  with  consent  of  their  landlords ; some  of 
the  purchase-money  is  given  to  the  landlord  in  liquidation  of  arrears,  the  remainder  to  tlie 
tenant.  Several  proprietors  in  this  county  and  the  county  of  Kilkenny  have  been  anxious 
for  several  years  to  consolidate  farms,  and  have  practised  it  to  a considerable  extent  by 
turning  off  the  small  holders,  who  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  neighbouring  towns  to  get 
employment  there  if  they  could — if  Jnot,  get  into  the  workhouse.  That  is  of  recent  introduc- 
tion ; the  workhouse  is  a very  recent  thing.  They  are  generally,  and  I must  add  most 
unjustly,  supported  by  the  electoral  divisions  connected  with  the  towns  where  they  have 
last  got  employment,  instead  of  the  division  connected  with  the  property  off  which  they 
have  been  turned.  From  my  own  experience  as  a landlord  I am  averse  to  the  consolida- 
tion system.  I have  found  the  small  holders  pay  generally  better  than  the  larger  ones. 

3.  What  do  you  call  a small  holder  ? — Ten  acres  and  under. 

4.  How  much  under  ? — Upon  four  acres  of  land  a man  may  maintain  a family  and  pay  a 
fair  rent.  My  property  is  in  the.  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  I find  that  the  small 
holders  pay  rather  better  than  the  large  ones;  and  I think  both  landlords  and  tenants  are 
too  apt  to  forget  that  the  tenant  class  generally  do  not  as  yet  possess  a sufficient  degree  of 
either  intelligence  or  capital  to  manage  large  farms  with  advantage.  On  the  other  hand, 
landlords  are  very  apt  to  ask,  how  can  a man  who  holds  a small  farm  support  a large  family 
and  pay  the  rent  and  other  charges  of  his  farm  ? My  answer  is,  the  farm  must  be  very 
small  indeed  when  it  will  not,  if  properly  managed,  afford  remunerative  employment  to  Iris 
family ; they  then,  instead  of  being  a burden,  supply  the  place,  in  a great  measure,  of  the 
capital  which  he  requires  to  work  his  farm. 

5.  You  have  said  that  a good  many  persons  have  been  turned  out,  are  you  aware,  in  the 
cases  to  which  you  have  referred  of  tenants  being  removed,  whether  any  arrangement  was 
made  of  giving  them  compensation  ? — No,  I can  only  speak  to  the  fact  of  their  coming  into 
the  towns ; I cannot  speak  to  the  circumstances.  Attorneys  are  frequently  employed  as 
agents,  which  I consider  a bad  practice,  as  it  may  hold  out  an  inducement  to  take  advantage 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  tenant,  and  mulct  him  in  costs.  I have  known  attorneys  agents, 
most  respectable  men,  and  men  who  would  he  completely  above  that ; but  I have  known 
others  the  contrary.  Where  the  proprietor  will  take  the  trouble  to  receive  his  own  rents, 
it  affords  more  general  satisfaction  than  any  other  course,  and  in  my  opinion  tends  more  to 
promote  his  own  interest.  Where  such  is  impracticable  he  ought  to  employ  some  proprietor 
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of  more  moderate  means,  who  will  undertake  the  duty,  and  who  has  been  known  to  manage 
his  own  property  in  such  a way  as  to  get  a fair  value  rent  for  it,  without  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  his  tenants.  At  all  events  proprietors  should  pay  periodical  visits  to  their 
tenantry,  as  it  always  gives  a great  stimulus  to  industry.  I have  known  a plan  to  be  adopted 
in  the  management  of  a property  for  several  years  past,  which  was  attended  with  good 
results,  viz. — If  any  tenant  was  deficient  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  rents,  unless  he  coidd 
show  some  cause  over  which  he  could  have  had  no  control,  a portion  of  his  land,  bearing  a 
similar  proportion  to  the  whole  as  his  deficiency  bore  to  his  year’s  rent,  was  taken  from  him, 
and  given  to  the  most  industrious  person  in  the  townland.  I have  known  a properly  upon 
which  that  was  practised,  and  practised  with  effect.  At  the  time  it  was  commenced  the 
tenantry,  almost  all  of  them,  were  in  arrear,  and  scarcely  paid  up  any ; now  there  is  scarcely 
any  that  do  not  pay  up  the  rent.  Rent-charge,  county  cess,  and  poor  rates  are  the  only 
public  charges  that  I know  of  on  land.  The  county  cess  bears  a proportion  with  regard  to 
the  rent  of,  in  some  places  one-tenth,  in  others  one-fortieth.  The  poor  rate,  in  divisions 
connected  with  towns,  bears  a proportion  in  regard  to  the  rent  of  one-seventh  to  one-tenth, 
in  other  divisions  not  one-hundredth.  The  landlord  is  bound  to  allow,  and  I believe  usually 
does  allow,  a deduction  of  one-half  the  poundage  rate  on  the  year’s  rent,  when  the  tenant 
gives  him  the  rate  collector’s  receipt  when  paying  his  rent.  I have  not  as  yet  given  the 
subject  sufficient  consideration  to  enable  me  to  say  which  would  be  the  better  way  with 
regard  to  poor  rates,  to  have  them  divided  between  landlord  and  tenant,  or  entirely  paid  by 
the  proprietors ; but  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  poor  law  system  will  never  work  well  in 
this  country  until  an  equal  rating  be  levied  off  the  whole  of  each  poor  law  union.  That  has 
reference  to  the  disparity  of  rating.  I consider  the  present  grand  jury  laws  as  very  defective 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  law  by  which  grand  juiies  are  at  present  impanneled  in  this 
country,  and  which  purports  to  reform  the  old  law,  in  my  judgment  effects  no  such  object. 
The  old  law  gave  an  almost  unlimited  discretion  to  the  sheriff  in  impanneling ; it  was 
intended  by  the  present  law  that  such  discretion  should  be  restricted — and  how  does  it 
effect  that  object  ? It  directs  him  to  call  a £50  freeholder  from  each  barony  first  on  the 
panel,  and  the  rest  in  the  usual  way ; so  that  it  just  comes  to  this,  he  first  selects  a £50 
freeholder  on  each  barony  from  amongst  the  old  jurors,  and  still  pursues  the  same  list  for 
the  remainder  of  the  jury — or  in  other  words,  calls  the  eight  first  names  in  the  old  way, 
and  the  rest  in  the  usual  way.  According  to  my  judgment  either  the  whole  of  the  grand 
jury  rates  ought  to  be  a tax  upon  property,  or  the  respectable  class  of  fanners  ought  to 
have  more  influence  in  the  levying  and  disbursing  of  such  large  sums  of  money,  to  which, 
they  contribute  so  largely,  and  in  which  their  interests  are  so  deeply  involved. 

6.  In  those  small  holdings  to  which  you  have  referred  do  the  tenants  in  general  employ 
spade  husbandry  ? — No,  they  do  not ; they  generally  work  them  with  a horse  or  two. 
They  help  one  another.  Two  join  together  to  plough.  Each  small  proprietor  keeps  a 
horse ; and  they  are  employed  in  the  summer  time  collecting  manure.  They  have  good 
large  potato  gardens,  and  they  make  a good  deal  of  money  by  pigs. 

7.  In  the  case  where  tliis  arrangement  as  to  defaulting  tenants  is  made,  if  the  arrear 
happens  to  be  more  than  the  year’s  rent  is  the  whole  taken  away  from  him  ? — Suppose 
the  deficiency  more  than  a year’s  rent  the  whole  was  not  taken  from  him  in  that  way,  but 
it  was  gradually  reduced  five  acres  by  five  acres,  or,  if  it  was  a large  one,  ten  acres  by  ten 
acres,  till  it  came  down  to  a small  farm,  and  then  the  agent  or  proprietor  gave  him  a few 
pounds  and  sent  him  away.  This  was  only  practised  as  to  tenants  who  were  not  doing 
good,  and  ought  to  go  in  fact. 

8.  Is  that  on  an  estate  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — Yes ; it  is  Dr.  Collis’  estate,  near  Kil- 
kenny, under  whom  I hold  some  land. 

[ The  witness  withdreiv.\ 

Doctor  Martin  Hewlett , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Do  you  live  in  New  Ross  ? — Yes. 

2.  What  is  your  profession? — A surgeon.  I have  been  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
service.  I am  in  trade  as  a merchant  in  New  Ross,  and  I have  practised  up  to  a late 
period.  I attend  some  of  the  establishments  here  as  being  one  of  the  senior  medical  men. 

3.  Do  you  occupy  any  land  ? — Yes,  about  sixty-five  Irish  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town. 

4.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — Since  I was  a child.  I was  away 
some  years,  but  since  I returned — about  thirty  years. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  well  acquainted? — I am  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  poor  law  union  of  New  Ross. 

6.  Does  that  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunera- 
tive improvements  ? — Yes,  I think  it  does. 

7.  Of  what  particular  nature? — I think  if  the  mode  of  farming  was  improved  it  would 
certainly  be  a great  advantage,  and  if  the  farmers  had  better  means.  If  drainage  was  more 
general  and  green  crops  it  would  be  a great  advantage ; it  is  going  on  at  a certain  rate, 
but  not  to  the  extent  that  persons  could  wish.  There  are  several  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood in  the  habit  of  growing  green  crops,  and  in  the  habit  of  draining,  but  there  are  a 
great  many  that  do  not. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — The  principal  manure  in  my  time  has  been 
lime — great  quantities  of  lime  and  sand;  and  near  the  sea  they  use  sea-weed  with  compost 
and  farm-yarcl  manor?. 
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KM  OMl.r  1844.  9.  Hive  you  fanning  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district,  and  what  has  horn 

t]ieir  effect?— There  was  lately  a fanning  society  established  here  with  a man  to  point  out 

923.  the  most  approved  mode  of  draining  a fimn.  . 

Dr.  Martin  Howlett.  10  js  t^e  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — I should  say  that  the  average  of 

the  farms  is  not  more  than  twenty  acres,  some  of  them  up  to  200,  and  a very  large  number 
three  or  four  acres ; but  I think  in  the  district  I am  acquainted  with  the  average  is  not 
more  than  twenty  acres  of  ground.  _ ,,  .. 

11.  What  is  the  more  usual  mode  of  culture  or  succession  ot  crops  ! — By  the  generality 
of  the  small  fanners  it  is  corn  and  potatoes.  Very  few  small  fanners  have  got  into  the 
green  cropping,  turnips,  or  mangel-wurzel. 

12.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation,  or  how?— It  is 
generally  by  contract  with  the  landlord  or  agent. 

13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — In  the  neighbour- 
hood here  the  ground  is  set  as  high  as  £5  an  acre  as  town-parks  by  the  water  side ; we 
have  some  fields  considered  valuable  set  as  high  as  £5.  We  have  some  set  at  50s. ; and 
the  further  you  go  into  the  country  the  average  will  be  about  £l. 

14.  What  proportion  does  the  actual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— The 
ground  is  set  higher,  perhaps  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  higher,  than  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion. I find  it  so  by  persons  I receive  rent  from.  Of  course  with  some  of  those  grounds 
that  are  very  valuable  about  the  town  it  is  not  in  that  proportion.  I know  there  is  a good 
deal  that  is  set  at  £5  an  acre,  but  none  valued  at  that. 

15.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — In  some  cases  in  a 
month  afterwards,  sometimes  from  two  to  three  months,  and  some  proprietors  allow  it  to 
go  on  if  one  half-year  is  paid  within  the  other.  The  general  time  is  from  two  to  three 
months. 

16.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  liis  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? — les,  very 
much  latterly ; it  is  rather  increasing. 

1 7.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  them  ?— It  must  have  a very  bad  effect.  I believe 
they  are  limited  to  a sum  of  £10  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  stop  4 d.  in  the  pound,  and 
then  they  are  repaid  Is.  in  the  pound  back  again  each  week,  which  is  an  enormous  interest. 
They  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  getting  a neighbour  to  join  them  in  security,  and  there 
is  such  a facility  of  recovering  it  before  the  magistrates  through  the  hands  of  the  police 
that  they  are  often  put  to  great  trouble. 

18.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  tenants  who  do  not  pay?— 
Distress ; and  in  some  instances  where  they  wish  to  get  both  rent  and  land,  they  put  out  the 
tenant  by  ejectment. 

19.  What  is  the  general  cost  of  a distress  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?- — I have  known  some 
persons  to  charge  as  high  as  28s.  to  some  tenants — I have  heard  of  it.  It  depends  of  course 
in  some  degree  upon  the  sum.  If  a man  goes  and  chives  a distress,  and  the  thing  is  paid 
off,  the  expenses  would  be  less ; but  if  it  goes  on  in  the  regular  way  the  expenses  would  be 
what  I have  mentioned. 

20.  Are  the  receipts  given  for  the  rent  here  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — In 
many  instances  they  are  on  account  where  there  is  an  arrear. 

21.  But  when  the  rent  is  paid  up  to  the  day? — A receipt  is  then  given  up  to  a 

certain  day.  _ 

22.  Do  the  tenantry  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietors  or  are  there  some  middle- 
men ? — There  are  some  middlemen,  but  not  a great  many  in  this  neighbourhood. 

23.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  holding  under  the  middlemen,  compared  with 
those  holding  under  the  proprietors? — There  is  great  advantage  in  being  under  the 
proprietors.  There  are  some  middlemen  who  charge  a higher  rent,  and  the  tenants  may 
feel  just  as  comfortable  under  them,  because  the  middleman  will  take  the  rent  as  he  can 
get  it — £l  or  £2,  or  in  produce,  and  the  agents  do  not  generally  do  that. 

24.  Are  there  many  properties  held  under  the  courts  ? — There  are  some,  not  many. 

25.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  them  compared  with  tenants  on  similar 

properties  not  under  the  courts  ? — They  are  rather  in  a worse  state  than  if  they  were  under 
the  proprietors.  1 

26.  From  what  does  that  arise  ? — They  do  no  feel  an  interest  in  improving  the  ground, 
particularly  if  they  are  tenants-at-will,  or  improving  the  buildings  thereon — they  rather 
neglect  them;  and  sometimes  it  is  very  troublesome  in  applying  to  the  courts  if  they  are 
over-rented  to  reduce  the  rent,  or  to  get  any  thing  to  assist  them  in  the  repairs  ot  their 
houses  and  buildings.  I receive  under  the  courts  about  £1,500  a year,  and  there  is  scarce  y 
one  of  the  townlands  where  they  are  not  complaining  of  not  getting  assistance. 

27.  Is  that  property  placed  under  the  courts  on  account  of  debt  ? — Yes. 

28.  Generally  throughout  the  district  do  the  tenants  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Genera  v 

as  tenants-at-will.  A great  number  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  neighbourhood  have  neglec  e 
or  do  not  wish  to  give  leases  in  the  last  few  years.  9__ 

29.  Is  there  any  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  at  their  present  rents . 
The  present  rent  being  high  has  made  them  much  easier  of  late  in  pressing  for 
They  conceive  that  the  value  of  produce  must  go  down  from  many  causes,  among  o e 
the  late  tariff,  and  the  produce  of  other  countries  coming  in  and  meeting  ours  in  the  mai ' > 
and  there  is  a strong  proof  of  that;  this  very  day  I am  ordering  beef  from  Liverp 
to  Ross. 

30.  For  what  purpose? — Ship  use. 

31.  Is  it  foreign  beef?-— Yes, 
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32.  Does  it  come  over  in  bond  and  is  it  put  on  board  duty  free  ? — Yes.  I was  calculating  10M  October,  1844. 

with  my  son  what  we  could  make  up  beef  for  and  put  it  on  board  ship,  and  we  found  we  

could  not  make  up  prime  beef  for  the  price  wo  could  get  it  for.  923. 

33.  What  beef  do  you  get  ? — Washington  brand,  and  we  had  some  beef  from  Mobile.  There  Dr‘  Martin  Howlelt- 
were  eight  or  ton  or  a dozen  tierces,  which  cost  £l  each  the  tierce,  of  304  lbs.,  at  Mobile. 

Tor  the  same  weight  of  beet  from  Liverpool  engaged  to  be  prime,  the  price  asked  is  £3  65. 

It  is  quite  impossible  we  can  make  up  beef  at  any  price  here  to  meet  that,  not  even  of  my 
own  cattle. 

34.  Do  you  mean  300  lbs.  net? — Yes,  300  settled  lbs.  net.  We  generally  make  up  our 
provisions  here  tor  our  ships,  but  wo  find  that  this  is  cutting  into  it  very  much.  A tierce 
is  worth  6s.  or  7s.  until  the  coopering  of  it. 

35.  How  do  you  get  it  over  ? — By  a sailing  vessel.  The  freight  is  very  low,  and  not  more 
than  Is.  or  S s.  a ton.  The  back  freights  are  very  low  with  sailing  vessels  from  Liverpool. 

They  go  over  with  grain  and  return  with  salt  or  coals,  or  what  they  can  get.  Then  in  this 
town  we  were  in  the  habit  of  making  up  a largo  quantity  of  provisions  formerly  for 
Newfoundland  or  other  settlements ; there  is  nothing  sent  from  this  now,  they  get  it 
all  from  Hamburgh.  A ship  will  go  in  ballast  to  Hamburgh  to  take  provisions  to  New- 
foundland. 

36.  Is  that  lately '? — There  were  two  vessels  went  from  Waterford  last  year. 

37.  Does  that  continue  since  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  ?— Not  so  much,  but  it  does  con- 
tinue. They  are  in  the  habit  of  sailing  from  Waterford  to  Hamburgh  to  take  in  provisions 
for  Newfoundland.  I am  not  able  to  say  whether  it  continues  up  to  this  time,  but  last  year 
it  continued. 

3S.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms  ? — I consider  it  would  be  much  better  for  landlord  and  tenant  to  have 
a reasonable  term  of  their  farms;  for  I am  strongly  inclined  to  think  there  are  many  farmers 
who  are  holding  at  will,  and  almost  starve  themselves  and  then-  families,  and  treat  them- 
selves barely  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  hoarding  up  a little  money,  not 
blowing  the  time  they  may  bo  deprived  of  their  farms.  You  find  some  of  those  persons 
having  small  farms  have  large  sums  of  money. 

39.  Practically,  do  you  find  that  those  who  hold  their  lands  at  will  do  less  to  improve 
their  land  than  those  who  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes,  I do. 

40.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly? — There  are  some  landlords  who  give  slates  or  timber,  or  allow  them 
something  in  paying  the  next  rent,  and  others  who  make  improvements  themselves,  parti- 
cularly those  who  have  leases. 

41.  Are  you  aware  of  the  system  pursued  upon  any  of  the  estates  in  assisting  the  tenants 
in  the  execution  of  improvements  ? — There  arc  some  of  the  proprietors  who  allow  a certain 
sum  for  drainage,  perhaps  a half  or  one-fourth ; others  will  allow  them  for  buildings ; and 
there  are  some  proprietors  who  will  build  for  a farmer,  adding  something  to  the  rent  in  the 
way  of  interest. 

42.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — It  is  not  very  gene- 
ral. There  arc  some  instances  where  tenants  of  small  farms  have  sold  the  good-will  of 
their  farms  and  gone  to  America. 

43.  Were  those  tcnants-at-will  ? — Yes,  I have  known  some  of  them  tenants-at-will,  or 
perhaps  having  the  latter  part  of  a lease. 

44.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  are  some  farms  see  Mr.  Ryans 
that  are  enlarged,  and  some  of  them  squared.  On  Lady  Dover’s  property  they  have  been  Statement, 
squaring  the  farms,  and  adding  to  some  and  taking  from  others.  There  are  some  from  Appendix B,  No.  155. 
which  the  tenants  were  put  out.  I have  known  in  that  neighbourhood,  within  two  or  three 

miles,  several  tenants  put  out  and  the  farms  enlarged. 

45.  Has  that  recently  occurred  ? — In  the  last  seven,  or  eight,  or  ten  years.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  disturbance  arose  from  it  at  one  time  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  are  on  the 
borders  of  three  counties.  I know  one  tenant  put  out  by  a firmer,  and  there  is  a police 
establishment  on  liis  farm  now. 

46.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — It  is  discountenanced  by 
all  landlords. 

47.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  ?— -I  think  there  are  very  few  farmers  getting  richer  : with  very  few  exceptions  they 
are  getting  poorer.  I have  a good  deal  to  do  with  the  farmers  in  various  ways,  in  sup- 
plymg  them  with  various  things,  and  I think  they  are  rather  getting  poorer  year  after  year. 

48.  Arc  the  labourers  getting  more  comfortable  ? — There  is  great  want  of  employment 
here. 

, 49-  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  their  cottages,  and  under  whom  do  they  generally 
hold . — The  small  cottagers  in  the  town  they  take  from  the  different  landlords ; in  some 
places  they  build  them  themselves.  In  the  country  the  cottiers  build  them  themselves 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  the  fanners,  and  the  farmers  receive  the  rent  in  labour. 

o0.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  when  employment  can  be  obtained? — One  shilling  a day, 
or  Os.  a week,  in  the  town,  without  any  diet,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  6s.  we  generally 
pay  our  men  in  constant  employment,  and  in  the  country  they  are  paid  Gd.  a day  and  their  diet. 

°1.  *s  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes — the  large 
estates  compared  with  the  small,  or  the  resident  with  the  absentee  ?— We  have  some  large 
estates  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  we  have  some  small  estates  managed  just  as  well.  It 
much  depends  on  the  proprietor  being  resident  or  uon-resident.  Mi-.  Tighe’s  estate  is 
Part  HI.  A 0 3 P 
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managed  well ; lie  is  generally  resident.  Mr.  Browne’s  is  managed  well ; he  is  resident. 
And  wherever  the  proprietors  are  resident  they  are  generally  managed  better,  and  they  are 
better  paid : they  feel  a confidence  in  the  landlord. 

52.  You  have  stated  the  expense  to  which  you  have  known  a distress  for  rent  extend;  is 
there  any  fee  paid  to  the  agent  on  granting  leases  or  accepting  proposals  ? — There  were  some 
landlords  who  allowed  the  agents  to  furnish  the  leases  and  make  a charge  for  them ; and  in 
other  cases  the  attorney  makes  them  out. 

53.  Besides  the  ordinary  charge  for  a lease,  arc  there  any  fees  given  to  the  agent  ?— I do 
not  know  of  any  myself. 

54.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cesa  bear  to  the  rent  ? — Our  county  cess  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ross  is  low ; not  more  than  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  in  the 
pound  rent  each  time.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  the  exact  proportions,  because  some  of  the 
grounds  along  the  river  are  set  as  high  as  £5  or  £G  an  acre  ; and  in  the  country  from  20s. 
to  60s.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  town  being  charged  with  the  county  cess  that  our  acre- 
able  cess  is  so  low.  It  goes  much  higher  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

55.  At  what  seasons  is  it  levied  ?— Spring  and  summer,  immediately  before  the  assizes. 

56.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed?— It  is 
generally  allowed  when  they  are  paying  rent  to  the  landlord.  They  generally  take  the 
poor  rate  ticket  with  them ; it  is  then  deducted,  and  the  agent  will  hand  them  the  amount. 

57.  Is  it  in  the  payment  of  the  first  rent  after  the  poor  rate  is  paid  ? — Yes,  if  the  ticket 
is  presented  at  the  payment  of  the  first  rent.  After  it  is  paid  I am  informed  that  the  poor 
rate  collector,  where  the  agent  is  receiving  the  rent  of  a large  property,  will  attend  there 
in  some  instances  and  receive  the  amount  from  the  tenants,  ancl  the  tenant  takes  it  in  the 
very  same  day.  The  poor  rate  collector  will  find  that  I10  can  get  in  the  poor  rate  with  more 
ease  to  himself  in  that  way  than  calling  upon  them  and  noticing  them  at  their  houses. 
This  is  only  in  cases  of  large  properties. 

58.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — I have  heard  a great 
many  complaints  of  the  cess.  I say  that  the  proprietors  have  a right  to  allow  them  some- 
thing. They  are  in  the  habit  of  laying  on  this  county  rate,  and  they  have  a right  to  allow 
them  a portion  of  it;  and  I ' think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  something  in  the  same  way 
that  the  poor  rate  is  levied.  I could  name  many  instances  of  large  charges  where  there 
are  tenants-at-will.  The  landlord  will  attend,  or  his  agent,  and  receive  a certain  sum  of 
money  for  a new  road  through  a man’s  farm ; the  landlord  will  put  that  in  his  pocket,  and 
the  man  is  put  to  great  inconvenience  by  thus  cutting  up  his  farm,  and  the  landlord 
continues  to  receive  the  rent  for  it.  These  are  the  complaints  I have  heard  from  many  of 
the  small  farmers.  But  some  proprietors  would  not  receive  any  thing  from  the  county  for 
the  purchase-money,  or  if  they  got  the  amount,  they  did  not  charge  the  tenant  any  rent 
upon  it  afterwards.  That  would  give  more  general  satisfaction.  Our  poor  rates  are 
Is.  1 0-kd.  in  the  pound;  whereas  in  some  of  the  electoral  divisions  of  the  union  they  are 
paying  nothing  for  the  last  half-year.  We  certainly  have  a great  number  of  poor  unemployed 
people,  and  nearly  one-half  in  the  poor-house  arc  from  this  electoral  division  of  New  Ross. 
Many  of  those  that  came  in  some  years  ago  came  in  from  the  country  when  we  had  more 
employment,  and  now  they  have  got  into  it  they  are  fixed  in  it.  Our  port  is,  in  my  mind, 
a very  important  one  ; we  have  ships  drawing  twenty  feet  water.  A ship  of  1,000  tons 
will  come  up  to  our  quay ; we  are  twenty-five  miles  up  from  the  sea,  and  a ship  of  800 
tons  can  discharge  at  the  pier  here  without  lightening  her  a pound — and  with  a little 
improvement  to  the  harbour  a ship  of  1,200  tons  could  come  up. 

[The  tvitness  withdrew^ 


Wexford,  Friday,  11th  October,  1844. 

Charles  Arthur  Walker , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Belmount,  near  Wexford.  _ g 

2.  You  are  a magistrate  of  the  county,  deputy-lieutenant,  and  a landed  proprietor ; 
Yes ; and  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  this  union. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
information  to  the  commissioners  ? — Principally  the  poor  law  union  of  Wexford,  and  the 
county  generally. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  and  the  population  ? — With  regard  to 
the  extent  of  the  district,  it  is  nearly  square.  It  is  about  fourteen  Irish  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  the  same  from  cast  to  west.  By  the  poor  law  valuation  its  contents 
are  estimated  at  76,150  Irish  acres,  which  would  bo  123,351  English  statute  acres.  The 
population  in  the  union  is  about  54,700  in  round  numbers.  The  poor  law  valuation  makes 
the  net  annual  value  of  the  property  of  this  union  to  be  £1 13,097.  I find  that  of  that  sum 
the  value  placed  upon  house  property  in  the  towns  of  Wexford,  Taghmon,  and  Castlehndge, 
upon  the  tolls  of  the  bridges  of  Wexford  and  Ferrycarig,  and  upon  some  quarries,  to 
which  there  is  no  average  of  land  attached,  amounts  to  £8,936,  which  being  deducted  from 
the  net  value  before  stated,  would  make  the  net  annual  poor  law  value  of  the  acrea 
or  agricultural  property  of  this  union,  including  of  course  all  buildings  thereon,  0 
£104,161.  The  Wexford  poor  law  union  is  composed  of  the  baronies  of  Forth,  hargy, 
part- of  Shelmalier  West,  and  all  Shelmalier  East.  The  large  and  navigable  river  o J 
intersects  a portion  of  it,  The  important  town,  port,  and  harbour  of  Wexford  is  w 
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this  district,  forming  the  south-eastern  point  of  Ireland,  distant  only  forty  miles  from  tlio 
English  coast,  and  possessing  a sea  coast  on  its  southern  and  eastern  boundary  of  more 
than  thirty  Irish  miles  in  extent,  abounding  with  fish,  shell-fish,  &c.,  might  become,  if  proper 
means  were  token,  of  great  national  importance  as  the  best  point  in  the  soutli  for  communi- 
cation with  England,  ancl  for  the  establishment  of  fisheries  and  harbours.  Then  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  land — the  quality  of  the  land  in  this  district  varies  extremely,  it  ranges  from 
very  prime  land  down  to  the  very  worst.  Taking  a rough  view,  I should  say  one-third 
of  the  district  was  exceedingly  good  land,  another  third  of  a middle  quality,  and  the 
remainder  naturally  very  bad.  There  is  ample  scope  for  the  employment  of  labour,  and 
which  would  make  most  profitable  return  in  the  improvement  of  all  the  land  in  this  district. 
But  there  is  another  source  of  profitable  employment  for  capital  and  labour  almost  incalcu- 
lable in  amount  of  advantage,  that  is,  in  the  reclamation  of  many  thousand  acres  of  valuable 
submerged  lands  in  the  estuaries  and  numerous  tidal  lakes  within  this  district.  I may 
here  mention  that  one  of  these,  tho  lough  of  Ballykeg,  is  about  to  be  drained,  proceedings 
being  in  progress  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Works  for  that  purpose. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  tho  district  improving  or  otherwise? — Before  the 
improved  system  of  agriculture  came  into  Ireland,  or  into  use  generally,  there  was  a 
fair  portion  of  tliis  district  better  cultivated  by  tillage  farmers  than  most  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  very  good  crops  of  barley  and  beans  are  still  produced ; but  I regret  to  say 
agriculture  is  not  advancing  hero  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  There  seems  a general 
apathy  or  disinclination  to  take  the  only  means  by  which  agricultural  knowledge  can  be 
attained,  or  to  adopt  an  improved  system,  and  the  greatest  portion  of  tliis  district  is  farmed 
in  a bad  and  slovenly  manner,  alike  ruinous  to  the  landlord,  the  tenant,  and  the  land.  I 
know  many  farmers  starving  upon  low  rented  land,  and  unable  even  to  pay  that  rent,  who, 
if  they  had  tho  necessary  knowledge  or  will  to  use  an  improved  system,  -would  be  comfort- 
able and  prosperous,  and  could  with  ease  pay  a higher  rent.  There  are  in  this  district 
some  excellent  farmers,  intelligent,  rich,  and  prosperous,  and  some  of  them  paying  with 
ease  what  others  would  consider  high  rent,  but  their  farming  is  an  exception  to  the  low 
state  of  agriculture  of  tho  district.  There  is  a good  deal  of  draining  now  going  forward, 
but  very  little  is  executed  on  the  improved  system — scarcely  any  deep  draining;  very  rarely 
any  thorough-draining  upon  the  Dcanston  principle.  Many  landlords  are  now  allowing 
their  tenants,  either  in  money  or  rent,  a proportion  of  the  expense  of  making  drains. 
There  is  a pretty  good  rotation  of  cropping  observed  by  the  better  farmers,  who  endeavour 
to  alternate  white  crops  with  manured  crops.  I should,  say  a usual  rotation  is,  first,  wheat 
or  oats,  according  to  circumstances ; then  beans  with  manure ; then  wheat  or  oats ; then 
potatoes  with  manure;  and  then  barley,  the  land  being  laid  down  with  clover  and  grass 
seeds.  Then  the  rotation  commences  again  ; but  there  is  a vast  portion  of  tliis  district 
where  no  definite  rotation  is  observed,  and  the  land  is  made  to  produce  com  year 
after  year,  of  courso  of  miserable  quality,  until  it  can  produce  no  more,  when,  as 
a matter  of  necessity,  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  grass  to  receive  the  same  treatment  as 
soon  as  possible  again.  The  manures  of  this  district  are  marl,  which  is  abundant 
and  of  good  quality ; lime,  of  which  there  are  many  quarries ; sea-weed  and  sea  sand, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast.  There  is,  however,  a smaU  part  of  this  district  winch  has  no 
marl  in  it.  The  use  of  lime  as' a manure  has  become  very  oxtonsive  within  a few  years. 
Burning  of  land  is  not  permitted,  and  is  only  practised  in  bringing  heathy  or  coarse  rushy 
land  into  cultivation.  The  farm-yard  manure,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  preferred  for  potatoes, 
hut  it  is  very  limited  in  quantity,  of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  farming.  There  is 
no  farming  society  for  the  district.  Thrco  years  ago  tho  foundation  of  one  was  attempted 
in  connexion  with  the  poor  law  union,  but  was  opposed  by  some  of  the  leading  proprietors 
and  farmers,  and  strange  reasons  they  gave.  There  are  no  agricultural  schools,  and  scarcely 
any  superintendents  on  private  estates.  I think  I have  heard  of  two  proprietors  who  have 
what  they  call  land  stewards ; 1 am  going  to  get  one  m)rself.  There  is  a small  local  farm- 
ing society  in  a detached  portion  of  the  district,  in  the  barony  of  Shelmalier  East.  The 
absence  of  those  societies  or  schools  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  low  state  of  agricultural 
knowledge  in  this  distinct. 

6.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms,  and  mode  of  culture  ?— The  greater  part  of  tliis 
union  is  under  com  tillage.  The  size  of  the  firms  varies  much.  There  are  no  very  large 
ones;  thirty  Irish  acres  would  he  an  average  size,  I should  say. 

7 . Are  there  many  under  ten  ? — In  the  best  cultivated  parts  they  range  below  twenty 
Irish  acres,  and  there  are  comfortable  and  even  proportionably  rich  men  holding  ten  Irish 
acres,  and  I would  go  even  under.  Those  small  farms  are  in  a constant  course  of  the  rota- 
tion mentioned  in  my  answer  to  tho  former  query.  They  are  mostly  in  the  baronies  of 
Forth  and  Bargy,  which  are  not  usually  very  grassy  farms.  They  are  obliged  to  resort  to 
clover  for  cattle,  and  also  on  account  of  their  producing  excellent  crops  of  corn,  principally 
barley  and  beans.  That  is  so  profitable  to  them  that  whenever  they  can,  without  injury  to 
the  land,  they  take  those  crops,  and  they  are  forced  to  alternate  them  with  the  manured 
crops.  The  nature  of  the  soil  there  is  a strong  clay  lying  upon  marl,  and  where  they  can 
get  sand  and  sea-weed  it  is  a very  good  mixture  for  such  land.  They  have  the  marl  in 
abundance  to  renew  tho  strength  of  the  land  if  at  all  made  poor  by  the  sand,  and  particu- 

. v hi  one  parish — the  parish  of  Carey — which  is  a sea  coast  parish.  It  is  a small  one,  and 
since  the  first  English  settlement  under  Strongbow  it  has  never  been  known  except  in  a 
constant  course  of  rotation  and  production,  and  it  is  still  as  good  as  the  first  day.  I would 
“T  0Q  the  better  land  they  would  commence  with  wheat.  If  a man  began  where  it  was 
•Dot  so -good  he  would  commence  with  oats,  but  barley  and  beans  are  the  crops  they  like, 
Part  III,  3 P 2 
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11/A  October,  1844.  and  the  others  are  only  taken  as  a means  of  rotation  ; and  that  part,  I need  not  say,  pars 

higher  rent  generally.  With  regard  to  manures  for  beans,  in  those  parts  where  they  can 

get  sea-weed,  they  draw  the  sea-weed  in  the  winter  when  it  comes  in  by  tire  storms— they 
c.  A.  walker,  esq.  ()raw  -t  out  an(]  Spread  it,  fresh  and  dripping  with  the  salt  water,  upon  the  stubble ; it  lies  there 
the  whole  winter,  the  rains  washing  the  salt  into  the  ground,  and  in  the  spring  they  plough  it 
in.  They  plant  their  beans  broad-cast  and  shovelled  in  beds.  If  they  had  not  that  they 
would  marl  the  grass  land  previously  to  breaking  it  up  for  a crop  of  wheat,  and  then  try  to 
put  whatever  manure  they  could  scrape  up  on  the  stubble  for  the  beans.  Farm-yard  manure 
is  not  very  plentiful,  on  account  of  then-  bad  mode  of  keeping  their  cattle,  but  whatever 
they  have  of  farm-yard  manure  they  prefer  applying  it  to  the  potatoes.  The  export  of  com 
and  beans  is  very  extensive  from  Wexford.  The  only  artificial  grass  in  use  is  clover;  it  is 
found  to  suit  our  climate  and  soil  much  better  than  any  other  of  the  artificial  grasses. 
House-feeding  of  cattle  is  very  rare  indeed,  and  the  cattle  fare  badly  from  the  general 
neglect  to  provide  for  their  winter  feeding.  This  of  course  produces  its  natural  consequences 
in  bad  condition,  sickness,  death  of  cattle,  and  a diminished  manure  heap.  In  fact  the 
cattle  have  suffered  very  severely  here  from  distemper,  greatly  owing  to  bad  feeding ; it 
very  seldom  appears  on  farms  where  people  take  care  of  their  cattle.  The  grazing  farms 
are  sometimes,  though  not  always,  larger  than  the  tillage  farms ; they  arc  mostly  used  for 
dairy  purposes,  and  butter  forms  an  important  article  of  export  from  the  town  of  Wexford. 
Very  few  sheep  are  fed  in  this  district,  the  soil  of  it  generally  is  not  considered  to  agree 
with  them.  The  small  farmers  in  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  who  are  unable  to  keep 
a cow,  very  commonly  keep  one  or  two  milking  ewes  for  their  family,  and  sell  the  lambs  in 
autumn  to  the  sheep  fanners  of  the  county  of  Wicklow,  who  come  annually  to  a fair  for 
that  purpose.  When  the  ewes  are  dry  they  are  sold,  and  others  in  lamb  procured  from 
sheep  countries  for  the  same  purpose,  it  being  considered  the  sheep  would  not  continue 
sound  if  kept  for  a second  year  upon  their  farms.  This  is  owing  to  the  retentive  nature  of 
. the  soil,  clay  mostly  lying  upon  marl.  The  obvious  cure  is  the  Deanston  system  of  drain- 

ing and  the  growing  of  green  crops,  both  of  which  afford  a source  of  profitable  employment 
of  labour. 

8.  Do  you  make  any  use  of  the  furze  on  the  ditches? — Tes ; with  regard  to  fences  in 
this  district  they  are  mostly  furze,  on  account  of  the  south-west  wind  from  the  sea.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  in  this  district  our  thorn  hedges  are  not  found  to  grow  well, 
unless  they  get  great  shelter,  and  that  I fancy  first  brought  in  the  fashion  of  having  furze 
fences ; but  there  being  no  turf  for  fuel,  at  least  not  worth  speaking  of,  in  this  district,  the 
furze  was  also  extensively  planted — even  small  fields  are  laid  down  to  furze  for  the  purpose 
of  fuel,  and  they  are  cut  every  third  year.  As  land  has  become  more  valuable,  those  furze 
fields,  or  nooks  as  they  are  called  here,  are  disappearing ; but  the  fences  of  furze  are  retained 
as  the  only  fence  in  fact  that  will  grow  well  in  the  great  part  of  this  district.  In  hard 
seasons  the  poor  people  have  used  the  tender  part  of  the  furze  very  extensively  for  feeding 
cows  and  horses,  but  it  is  not  the  regular  system ; I have  tried  to  persuade  them  to  it. 
The  English,  or  at  least  Warwickshire  system  of  a number  of  farmers  holding  land  in  com- 
mon tillage,  is  unknown  in  this  district ; but  farms  hold  by  joint  tenants  was  an  old  custom 
here — some  few  old  leases  of  such  exist : the  law  has  prohibited  them  in  future.  Wherever 
they  did  or  do  exist  they  have  been  a source  of  great  inconvenience,  aud  even  of  ruinous 
consequences,  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  I know  many  instances  where  the  bad  effects, 
after  this  tenure  had  expired  long  since,  are  still  visible. 

9.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — Rent  is  usually  fixed  here  by  private  contract ; it 
is  very  rare  a farm  is  either  advertised  or  set  up  to  auction  in  this  district.  The  tenants 
usually  hold  under  leases  either  thirty-one  years  with  lives,  or  twenty-one  years  with  a life— 
that  is  the  more  modern  tenure ; but  whether  on  a lease  or  at  will,  the  tenant’s  right,  as  it  is 
called,  is  respected,  and  the  tenant  in  possession  is  seldom  displaced : of  course  there  are 
exceptions— I put  it  generally ; but  I believe  fewer  exceptions  exist  in  this  district  than  in 
any  other. 

10.  Are  there  any  cases  where  they  sell  them  good-will  where  they  arc  tenants-at-will? 
Yes,  numbers.  I know  instances  on  other  properties,  not  my  own,  and  I know  a number 
on  my  own,  where  for  certain  reasons  a lease  might  not  have  been  immediately  made,  and 
there  were  many  people  most  anxious  to  give  large  sums  for  the  tenant-at-will’s  right ; and 
the  same  with  regard  to  leases  nearly  expiring.  With  regard  to  agreements  for  rent,  1 
think  generally  neither  landlord,  agent,  nor  tenant  enters  into  a correct  calculation  of  the 
produce  of  land,  or  the  proportion  rent  should  bear  to  produce.  There  is  some  vague 
idea  of  a supposed  marketable  value  of  land  in  each  locality,  and  the  rent  ranges  above  or 
below  this,  or  at  it,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  dispositions  of  landlord  an 
tenants;  of  course  in  tliis  as  in  other  matters  there  are  exceptions.  Rent  is  gene- 
rally agreed  for  acreably,  but  is  named  in  leases  at  a gross  sum.  In  this  district,  and  I 
believe  generally  in  Ireland,  half  of  the  roads  and  rivers  are  measured  into  the  farms.  I 
myself  exclude  them,  but  I do  not  see  that  it  in  practice  makes  any  great  difference, 
because  both  tenant  and  landlord,  if  a farm  is  much  cut  up  by  roads,  must  in  their  own 
minds  in  the  taking  make  a deduction.  However,  it  is  the  practice  to  measure  them.  l«e 
proprietor  ought  to  consider  that  he  has  been  paid  by  the  public  for  that  very  road,  and  m 
fact  it  ceases  to  be  his  property  altogether.  I consider  it  a very  bad  practice,  because  n 
the  land  lies  by  the  side  of  a road,  the  farmer  imagines  it  is  measured  into  him  thoug  p* 
point  of  fact  it  may  not  be.  In  general  the  rent  is  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation  in 
our  district;  that  valuation  is  a very  low  one,  and  was  made  low  with  the  desire  ot  nian) 
of  the  proprietors  who  were  anxious  for  the  popularity  and  well  working  of  the  poor  laws. 
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As  to  the  government  valuation,  it  has  not  yet  come  into  operation  in  this  district.  Rent, 
not  referring  to  land  near  towns,  used  as  town-parks,  ranges  from  £2  10s.  to  12s.  per  Irish 
acre  for  land  capable  of  tillage.  I should  say  the  average  of  good  land  would  be  £l  10s. 
the  Irish  acre ; that  would  be  about  18s.  for  the  English  acre. 

11.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  wheat  they  usually  get  from  that  land  let  at  30s.  ? I 

take  my  averages  very  low,  twelve  barrels  of  wheat  to  the  Irish  acre.  Barley,  on  30s.  land, 
would  give  twenty  barrels,  of  sixteen  stones,  to  the  Irish  acre.  With  regard  to  oats  on  the 
same  quality  of  land,  eighteen  barrels ; beans,  twelve  barrels ; potatoes,  I would  say,  ninety 
barrels,  of  twenty  stones.  The  old  custom  of  this  district,  and  which  is  still  usual,  is  for  the 
tenant  to  pay  his  rent  one  half-year  behind  the  other ; that  is,  to  pay  a half-year’s  rent 
when  a whole  year  is  due.  This  allowance  of  time  for  tiie  payment  of  rent  was  originally 
supposed  to  be,  to  furnish  by  such  loan  the  in-coming  tenant  with  a capital  to  commence 
work  on.  That  is  what  we  have  generally  felt  here.  Rent  is  always  demanded  on  the  half- 
yearly  gale  days  ; but  it  is  customary  to  give  reasonable  time,  should  circumstances  require 
it.  I believe  tenants  frequently  seek  accommodation  by  applying  to  the  several  banks  in 
Wexford,  which  afford  facility  for  this.  There  are  not  many  loan  funds  in  the  country 
parts  of  this  district,  they  are  confined  to  the  town  mostly.  But  in  the  poorer  parts  of  it 
there  are  unfortunately  some  of  those  curses  to  society,  usurers,  who  charge  exorbitant 
interest  to  the  distressed  tenants,  and  have  been  the  means  of  more  injury  to  farmers  aud 
estates  than  any  other  cause.  The  usual  way  in  which  the  interest  is  paid  by  the  borrower 
is,  he  gives  up  to  the  lender  the  best  field  on  his  farm  for  three  years  or  more,  for  the 
usurer  to  repay  himself  by  the  produce  of  it.  The  usurer  takes  wheat  crop  after  wheat 
crop  until  the  land  can  produce  no  more.  The  next  loan  is  repaid  in  a similar  manner 
with  another  field,  and  both  tenant  and  land  are  ruined.  I know  miles  in  extent  in  this 
district  which  have  been  so  treated. 

12.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middlemen 
in  the  district  ? — Most  of  this  district  is  held  immediately  under  the  head  proprietor,  which 
accounts  for  the  superior  comforts  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  universal  harmony,  peace,  and 
good  feeling  which  exist  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  among  all  classes  in  it.  Where 
the  occupier  is  immediately  under  the  head  proprietor  lie  has,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a 
good  interest  in  his  land.  If  lie  does  not  thrive  it  is  not  the  amount  of  rent  which  causes 
it ; and  as  a proof  of  this,  there  is  no  tenant  so  circumstanced  that  would  not  readily  get  a large 
sum  of  money  for  his  interest.  I could  give  instances,  if  necessary,  of  the  amount.  Then 
as  to  middlemen — wherever  the  occupier  holds  under  a middleman,  and  there  are  some 
cases  in  this  district,  he  is  screwed  up  severely,  and  without  mercy,  in  his  rent.  When  those 
middlemen’s  leases  expire  it  is  well  for  the  occupier ; lie  almost  invariably  becomes  the 
immediate  tenant  of  the  proprietor,  at  a reduced  and  fair  rent.  That  is  almost  universally 
the  case  here.  Tenants  under  the  courts  are  very  fairly  dealt  with,  and  I have  known  rents 
reduced  by  the  order  of  the  court,  where  it  could  be  shown  it  was  too  high.  But  on  the  other 
hand  where  land  is  put  up  to  auction  in  the  courts,  bidders  are  sometimes  fools,  and  bid  too 
high;  there  is  no  help  for  these  cases.  Generally  tenants  have  leases,  and  I consider  it  is 
as  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  landlord  as  the  tenant  there  should  he  leases.  I cannot 
see  how  a tenant  can  be  expected  to  improve,  at  least  under  the  present  state  of  the  law, 
who  has  no  security  that  lie  shall  reap  the  benefit  of  the  outlay  of  his  industry  and 
capital. 

13.  Do  you  observe  that  effect  practically  where  the  tenants  have  not  leases  ? — Yes, 
generally.  I could  instance  cases  where  men  on  the  faith  they  had  in  their  landlord 
expended  large  sums  on  permanent  improvements  under  promise  of  a lease,  and  which 
leases  have  been  afterwards  refused  to  them.  The  most  oppressed  and  most  severely 
rented  tenants  on  the  middleman  system  arc  the  unfortunate  cottiers,  labourers  of  farmers. 
Their  employers  hold  their  farms  at  a fair  value,  but  they  extort  from  the  poor  labourer  for 
the  very  worst  bit  of  land  on  the  farm  a rent  four  or  five  times  as  great  as  they  pay  them- 
selves,  and  the  cottier  usually  builds  Ins  cabin  himself.  I could  instance  many  cases.  I 
know  one  cottier;  his  land  was  a wet  stripe  of  land  which  he  has  reclaimed  himself,  and  has 
built  a cabin  on.  There  is  a high  road  on  one  side  of  it,  and  a river  at  the  other,  the  half  of 
each  of  which  is  measured  in  on  him  to  make  out  the  complement  of  land  lie  is  obliged  to  hold 
(that  is  a farmer  who  makes  a charge  against  his  landlord).  He  is  charged  for  this  land  £3  an 
acre;  it  had  on  former  years  been  considerably  higher,  but  for  the  best  land  on  tbe  farm  the 
farmer  himself  does  not  pay  more  than  £ l 10s.  per  aero;  the  poor  law  value  placed  on  this 
man’s  house  and  land  appears  to  rate  at  only  lbs.  per  acre.  I know  another  cottier,  he  holds  a 
cabin  and  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  land  from  tbc  farmer  be  works  for ; he  gets  for  every  day 
he  works  only  5 cl.  a day  and  his  diet,  and  he  is  charged,  I think  he  said,  1 0 d.  a week  for 
his  house  and  garden  and  a quarter  of  an  acre,  and  out  of  the  balance  he  has  to  endeavour 
to  support  his  wife  and  four  small  children,  lie  applied  to  the  board  of  guardians  at  the 
poor-house  in  this  district  to  take  his  wife  and  children  into  it,  and  allow  him  to  remain 
out  at  work ; lie  said  his  family  were  starving,  that  the  balance  of  wages  over  bis  rent  to 
his  employer  did  not  supply  them  with  sufficient  food,  and  left  nothing  for  clothing  or  fuel, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  man  perfectly  verified  the  truth  of  the  statement.  The 
guardians  pitied  him  much,  but  were  unable  to  comply  with  his  request,  unless  he  came 
in  himself  with  his  family,  which  he  refused.  Then,  I think  it  right  to  say,  generally  the 
farmers  say,  and  I believe  them,  that  they  feed  their  Labourers  well,  but  this  does  not  feed 
the  wife  and  children  of  the  labourer.  If  he  bad  liis  bit  of  land  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
head  proprietor  lets  it  to  the  farmer,  he  would  be  well  off.  Tbe  usual  covenants  in  leases 
are  those  against  waste  aud  subletting  without  the  landlord’s  leave  in  writing,  and  the 
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reservation  of  royalties ; some  landlords  have  added  conditions  to  follow  a certain  rotation 
of  manuring  and  cropping,  but  these  latter  are  not  enforced. 

14.  In  your  opinion  do  impediments  to  improvements  of  land  and  buildings  arise  out  of 

the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  or  lessee  in  the  estate  ? — I think  they 
undoubtedly  do ; inasmuch  as  proprietors  whose,  estates  are  entailed  have  of  course  to 
consider  their  younger  children,  and  arc  unwilling  out  of  the  money  which  they  would 
lay  by  for  the  younger  children  to  improve  the  estate  which  is  solely  to  go  to  the  elder 
child.  There  can  "be  no  doubt  that  if  proprietors  had  the  power  of  borrowing  money 
and  charging  it  for  improvements  upon  the  estate,  that  would  remedy  this  defect,  or 
expending  their  own  money  and  charging  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  children,  which  is 
much  the  same  thing.  . 

15.  Do  you  consider  that  the  improvements  which  might  be  thus  effected  are  of  a 
nature  to  benefit  the  community  as  well  as  the  private  interests  of  the  landed  proprietors?— 
I think  so  undoubtedly,  but  of  course  in  different  proportions  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  district.  There  can  be  no  question  that  a power  given  to  a proprietor  which  he  has 
not  at  present,  and  has  not  tire  means  of  effecting  at  present,  to  improve  large  tracts  of 
unprofitable  laud,  would  be  a very  great  benefit  to  the  community  at  large. 

16.  Do  you  consider  that  a general  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country  and 
the  improvement  of  the  houses  of  the  agricultural  population  is  a matter  of  importance 
with  regard  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  ? — There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  and  I 
attribute  the  superior  peacefulness  of  this  district  to  that  very  circumstance.  The  lower 
orders  are  better  attended  to  by  the  higher  orders  in  this  distinct  than  in  others,  and  enjoy 
very  superior  personal  comforts. 

17.  By  whom  in  this  district  are  permanent  improvements  effected  ; by  the  landlord,  or 
tenant,  or  jointly? — Hitherto  the  landlords  with  very  few  exceptions  have  assisted  the 
tenants  on  lease  in  permanent  improvements ; within  a few  years  a better  spirit  has  arisen, 
and  almost  all  the  landlords  allow  a portion  of  the  permanent  improvements,  more 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  building  of  houses  and  draining.  I think  in  this  district  what 
is  generally  allowed  by  such  landlords  as  follow  that  system  for  draining  is  from  3d.  to  id. 
a perch,  provided  it  be  done  on  the  improved  system.  With  regard  to  houses,  a very 
common  allowance  by  the  landlord  is,  if  the  house  or  offices  are  built  with  lime  and 
stone  walls,  they  give  timber  and  slates  for  roofing,  and  of  course  the  effect  must  be  to 
increase  the  demand  for  labour. 

18.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  this  district  ? — Very 
little ; it  is  an  exceedingly  populous  district  for  its  extent  of  territory.  There  is  a kind 
of  attachment  between  landlord  and  tenant.  Families  have  occupied  the  same  land  for 
many  many  centuries.  I also  think  that  the  small  farms  pay  rent  better. 

19.  Have  any  instances  of  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  come  under  your  own  obser- 
vation?— Yes.  A farmer  held  eight  acres  at  £2  an  acre.  There  were  sixteen  year’s  of  his 
lease  remaining.  He  had  built  his  house  and  offices,  which  possibly  cost  him  £60.  I 
should  say  the  land  is  not  first  class  Land,  and  ho  sold  his  interest  about  a year  ago  for 
£180.  I know  of  another  more  remarkable  instance.  A man  held  thirty  Irish  acres.  His 
rent  was  14s.  an  acre.  The  land,  by  bad  management  and  by  hiring  it  out  to  these  usurers, 
is  reduced  at  this  moment  about  to  a shite  of  barrenness.  There  are  eight  years  of  the 
lease  to  come,  and  a life  which  is  an  old  one.  He  is  in  arrear  three  years’  rent ; his  house 
is  a perfect  ruin,  and  his  interest  was  pm-chased  subject  to  all  these  arrears  for  £160. 
I may  mentiou  generally  that  the  tenant-right  sells  very  high  in  tliis  country. 

20.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  in  this  district? — The 
subletting  and  subdivision  of  farms  is  not  permitted  much  in  tliis  district. 

21.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population ; do  you  consider  that  it  is  improving 
in  tliis  district  ? — I consider  that  the  condition  of  some  of  the  large  farmers  is  very  much 
improving.  I think  the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  is  not  improving,  on  account  of  the 
general  neglect  of  any  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  the  improvident  system  on  which 
they  manage  their  farms  and  are  deteriorating  the  value  of  their  land.  I do  not  apply 
this  so  much  to  the  small  farmers  of  the  barony  of  Forth ; but  that  forms  scarcely  one-fourth 
part  of  our  entire  district. 

22.  What  is  the  state  of  the  labourers  in  the  district  ? — I think,  generaHy  speaking,  the 

state  of  the  labourers  is  very  low.  I do  not  think  the  farmer  could  afford  to  give  higher 
wages,  but  I think  he  ought  to  give  such  a portion  of  land  at  a fair  rent  as  would  enable 
the  labourer  to  support  his  family ; but  I feel  perfectly  confident  that  if  agricultural  know- 
ledge was  improved  in  this  district,  by  the  establishment  of  a farming  society,  by  agricul- 
tural schools,  and  the  employment  of  competent  agriculturists,  that  the  fanner  would,  not 
only  greatly  benefit  his  own  state,  but  in.  that  case  he  could  afford  to  pay  a much  higher 
rate  of  wages  to  his  labourer.  With  regard  to  capital,  I think  one  great  cause  of  the  wan 
of  prosperity  among  Irish  farmers  is  an  endeavour  to  occupy  a greater  portion  oi  lan 
than  he  has  capital  to  cultivate.  I have  known  many  instances  where  the  same  man  as 
been  starving  and  in  arrear  of  rent  on  thirty  Irish  acres  of  land,  who  has,  on  being  induce 
to  give  a portion  of  it  up  to  his  landlord,  become  a prosperous  man  upon  half  the  quanti  y, 
though  held  at  the  same  rate  of  rent.  Such  a case  is  easily  accounted  for,  for  suppose  a 
man  holds  thirty  acres  of  land,  and  lias  only  capital  to  cultivate  ten  acres  of  it,  he  is  pa 
ing  the  rent,  and  rent-charge,  and  other  rates  upon  the  land  for  the  entire  thirty  acres  o 
the  produce  of  only  ten,  while  the  other  twenty  acres  are  not  merely  waste,  but  a e 
loss  to  him.  , 

23.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  farms  higher  than  that  of  the  large  farms  upon 
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same  property? — I (lo  not  think  in  general  they  are,  unless  in  one  large  farm  there  maybe 
a greater  portion  of  inferior  laud.  1 do  not  think  in  this  district  that  there  is  much  differ- 
ence made  in  the  amount  of  the  rent  for  the  same  quality  of  land,  on  account  of  it  being 
large  or  small. 

24.  What  do  you  consider  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  of  average  quality  that  a farmer 
could  comfortably  support  himself  upon  with  an  average  family,  without  any  aid  from 
labour  ? — I should  be  inclined  to  say  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres  would  be  the  smallest ; but 
at  the  same  time,  I know  in  parts  of  the  barony  of  Forth,  and  in  Bargy,  near  the  sea  coast, 
men  arc  supporting  their  families  in  great  comfort  and  comparative  respectability  on  even 
so  low  as  five  acres ; but  of  course  that  is  by  very  great  industry. 

25.  By  what  means  arc  children  generally  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ?— 
There  is  usually  some  , small  personal  fortune  named  in  the  will,  and  the  elder  son,  who  gets 
the  farm,  is  expected  from  time  to  time,  as  his  means  may  afford,  to  portion  off  the  children. 

26.  Under  what  class  of  persons  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ?— Under 
the  farmers. 

27.  By  whom  are  they  built  or  repaired  ? — They  are  usually  built  by  the  labourers,  and 
prepared  by  them — they  su-c  very  miserable  in  general ; there  may  be  some  occasional 
assistance  afforded  by  the  farmer  in  the  matter  of  straw  for  thatching.  I speak  generally, 
because  there  are  some  farmers  who  are  much  kinder  than  others.  The  tenants  usually 
get  a small  portion  of  the  waste  land  upon  the  farm  at  ii  very  exorbitant  rent. 

28.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — It  does  not  commonly  in  this 
district ; but  laud  is  sometimes  set  to  poor  persons  for  the  growing  of  potatoes,  and  those 
poor  persons  manure  the  land. 

29.  It  is  not  the  habit  to  manure  the  land  for  them  ? — No,  it  is  not  the  usual  custom  to 
manure  the  land.  There  is  also  a custom  in  this  district,  which  is  called  sowing  for  halves ; 
that  is,  the  farmer  furnishes  the  land,  and  the  person  with  whom  he  agrees,  furnishes  the 
seed  and  labour — and  they  divide  the  produce  into  two  parts  at  the  harvest. 

30.  Can  employment  be  obtained,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — The  usual  rate  of  wages 
without  diet,  to  permanent  labourers,  is  from  Is.  to  8 d.  for  men,  and  about  from  S d.  to  (id. 
for  women  and  for  boys,  without  diet ; with  diet  it  varies  from  (id.  to  id.  Of  course  in 
harvest  the  occasional  .labourers  arc  paid  much  higher  rates. 

31.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district? — Very  rare  indeed.  Tn  the 
course  of  twenty  years,  acting  constantly  as  a magistrate  within  this  district,  I should  say 
that  five  in  that  time  was  almost  the  extent. 

32.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  in  the  district  ? — No,  I think 
not ; there  arc  two  absentee  estates  within  this  district,  and  they  arc  exceedingly  well 
managed,  though  the  agents  are  not  resident — no  estates  could  be  better  managed,  or  the 
tenantry  more  kindly  treated. 

33.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  proportion  docs  the  comity  cess  bear  to  the 
rent  in  the  district.  Our  county  cess  is  as  yet  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state.  The  government 
valuation  lias  not  yet  taken  effect  hero ; it  is  complete,  but  it  lias  not  come  out  yet — and 
the  county  cess  is  not  yet  charged  on  the  acre  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  each  acre.  It  is 
laid  by  an  even  acroable  sum  upon  each  locality ; in  fact  it  is  the  old  system.  The  poor 
rate  has  been  very  light  indeed  since  the  formation  of  our  poor-house,  which  is  now  about 
three  years,  with  the  exception  of  those  electoral  divisions  in  which  towns  or  villages  are 
situate.  The  rate  upon  them  is  very  high. 

34.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — It  is  allowed 
generally  upon  the  payment  of  that  half-year  which  is  due  after  the  rate  is  made. 

35.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  on  the 
landlord  ? — In  some  cases,  a few,  it  has  benefited  them  so  far,  that  I know  landlords  who 
do  not  now  charge  the  tenant  with  the  rent-charge,  which  they  themselves  pay;  but 
generally  speaking,  it  is  taken  from  the  tenant  by  the  landlord.  And  inasmuch  as  the  rent- 
charge  in  our  district  is  higher  than  under  the  old  system  of  giving  out  tithes  in  kind, 
which  was  very  much  adopted  by  the  clergymen,  the  tenant  is  in  point  of  fact  under  a 
heavier  payment  than  ho  was  before  the  change  of  the  law. 

36.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners? — The  insecurity  tenants  now 
feel  who  have  no  leases,  and  the  uncertainty  those  who  have  terminable  leases  are  now 
under  whether  they  will  obtain  a renewal,  or  if  they  do  obtain  it,  that  they  may  have  to 
pay  an  increased  rent  in  consequence  of  improvements  arising  entirely  from  the  outlay  of 
their  own  capital,  necessarily  deters  the  tenant  from  making  permanent  improvements,  or 
indeed  any  improvements  which  will  leave  any  residue  of  benefit  to  the  landlord  after  the 
expiration  of  their  tenure  ; or  the  value  of  which  will  not  return  to  themselves  during  the 
period  of  their  occupation.  The  natural  consequences  of  this  insecurity  and  uncertainty 
are,  that  land  is  not  treated  properly  to  increase  its  value,  and  thereby  obtain  the  produce 
it  is  fairly  capable  of ; but  increase  of  produce,  if  obtained  at  all,  is  got  by  unfair  means 
prejudicial  to  the  land.  The  tenant  is  content  to  make  his  mere  living  out  of  the  farm, 
provided  he  may  pay  a lower  rent  and  sink  none  of  his  capital  in  it ; and  as  the  termi- 
Jiation  of  his  tenure  approaches  there  is  every  inducement  to  the  tenant,  and  it  is  the 
common  practice,  to  neglect  the  land  altogether,  and  very  frequently  to  injure  it.  To 
remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  tenant  class  have  very  naturally  raised  the  cry  of  “fixity  of 

enure,”,  and  demand  the  fixing  by  law  a maximum  rate  for  rent.  Even  if  those  absurd 
propositions  were  practicable,  I do  not  think  they  would  prove  a remedy.  I consider  the 
true  and  only  remedy  that  can  be  applied  by  the  legislature  would  he,  that  if  at  the 
expiration  of  the  tenant’s  tenure,  whether  he  held  at  will  Qr  under  lease,  if  he  and  14® 
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landlord  could  not  agree  for  a renewal,  the  landlord  should  he  compelled  to  pay  to  the 
out-going  tenant  the  fair  residue  of  the  value  of  every  improvement  the  tenant  had  efiected 
upon  his  holding.  There  could  he  nothing  unjust  hi  this  towards  the  landlord,  for  lie 
would  receive  value  equivalent  to  what  he  had  to  pay,  and  the  tenant  would  then  see  it 
liia  benefit  to  embark  his  capital  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  landlord’s  estate- 
seeing  that  whatever  portion  of  his  capital  so  sunk  did  not  return  to  him  during  his 
occupancy,  would  be  repaid  to  him  at  its  termination ; and  the  landlord  ought  not  to 
have  the  right  to  put  any  portion  of  his  tenant’s  capital  into  his  own  pocket  beyond  the  rent 
which  is  agreed  on  for  the  occupation  and  fair  use  of  the  land.  I feci  perfectly  convinced 
if  this  principle  was  enforced  by  law  that  agrarian  outrages  would  cease,  and  that  all  the 
supposed  good  effects  the  advocates  of  fixity  of  tenure  and  a maximum  for  rent  now  seek 
would  be  secured — it  would  become  a matter  of  comparative  indifference  whether  there 
were  leases  or  not ; and  the  increased  profit  which  the  tenant  would  derive  from  the 
secure  outlay  of  his  capital  in  the  improvement  of  the  land,  bringing  with  it  an  increased 
produce,  would  raise  the  estate  and  condition  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  I do  not  think 
the  legislature  could  interfere  beyond  this ; but  a vast  many  other  beneficial  results  would 
follow,  and  landlords  woidd  feel  it  more  their  interest  to  join  their  tenants  in  an  outlay  for 
permanent  improvements  during  the  continuance  of  the  term,  seeing  that  if  they  did  not 
they  should  pay  their  proportion  at  its  expiration  in  a manner  less  beneficial  to  themselves. 
I am  also  confident  that  the  removal  of  a tenant,  except  for  some  just  cause,  would  he 
unheard  of.  I have  very  extensively  conversed  with  fanners  upon  this  subject,  and  without 
a single  exception  they  agree  it  would  settle  the  question,  and  be  the  ti-ue  “ equity  of 
tenure.”  On  the  subject  of  county  cess,  I think  it  would  be  a just  tiling  that  a proportion 
of  it  should  be  borne  by  the  landlord.  What  that  proportion  should  be  would  require 
consideration,  as  I am  inclined  to  think  the  tenant  derives  a greater  share  of  the  benefit  of 
its  expenditure.  I consider  that  county  boards  for  the  arrangement  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  county  should  be  substituted  for  the  present  very  bad  system  of  grand  jury  manage- 
ment. Some  persons  advocate  the  placing  the  entire  poor  rate  upon  the  landlord.  I 
consider  this  would  be  very  objectionable.  It  is  most  desirable  to  keep  the  great  body  of 
rate-payers  as  at  present  interested  in  the  working  of  the  law,  which  would  not  be  the  case 
if  they  were  relieved  from  payment. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

John  Nunn,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Silver  Spring,  within  six  miles  of  this  town,  in  the  barony  of 
Forth. 

2.  You  are  a land  proprietor  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  district  of  which  you  particularly  speak  ? — The  barony  of  Forth,  and  the 
baronies  of  Bargy  and  Bantry ; I am  equally  acquainted  with  the  three. 

4.  Is  it  generally  held  in  large  or  small  farms  ? — In  what  would  be  generally  considered 
small  farms.  We  consider  a fair  average  farm  in  the  country  thirty  acres  among  the  more 
general,  and  then  it  goes  as  low  as  five,  and  up  to  seventy  and  eighty. 

5.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — I do. 

6.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  cultivation  generally,  and  forcing  the  land  to  produce  larger 
crops  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  there  ? — Immediately  on  the  sea  side  they 
get  the.sea-weed,  and  then  inland  they  use  great  quantities  of  lime  and  farm-yard  manure. 

8.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  in 
the  barony  of  Forth,  nor  in  the  barony  of  Bargy.  There  is  an  agricultural  society  at  Boss, 
which  we  consider  the  capital  of  the  barony  of  Bantry. 

9.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  and  the  succession  of  crops? — The 
general  size  of  the  farms  I have  stated ; in  the  barony  of  Forth  they  vary  from  five  to 
eighty  acres. 

10.  Between  those  ranges,  which  do  you  see  most  of? — I should  say  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  acres  is  the  prevailing  size. 

11.  Are  there  many  between  five  and  ten  ? — Yes ; that  district  in  that  respect  is  pecu- 
liarly circumstanced— they  have  been  always  a very  industrious  class  of  persons,  managing 
their  own  bits  of  land  well. 

12.  Should  you  say  the  tenants  on  five  and  ten  acres  were  thriving? — Yes,  they  are 
generally ; they  are  generally  a very  industrious  class  of  men. 

13.  Do  you  consider  the  tenants  holding  the  larger  class  of  farms  thriving  ? — Yes,  there 
is  so  much  dependent  on  the  party  himself;  but  he  has  the  means  of  doing  so  on  a more 
extended  scale  than  the  man  who  has  only  five  acres. 

14.  Arc  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  in  the  district  ? — There 

are  some.  I know  a good  many  held  in  what  is  termed  common  under  leases  made  a good 
many  years  ago : on  my  own  family  property  I know  it  to  be  such.  Of  course,  if  the 
person  owning  the  estate  wanted  to  recover  Iris  rent,  he  could  distrain  every  man,  and 
each  man’s  portion  of  the  bolding,  for  the  rent  of  the  whole.  I know  such  cases,  hut  1 
think  they  are  much  going  out  of  use ; they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  . 9 

15.  In  what  manner  ifi.  the  district  is  the  rent  in  general  fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation . — 
By  valuation. 

16.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value  ? — In  general  the  agent  or  the  land- 
lord himself.  The  agents  and  the  tenants  come  to  an  understanding. 
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17.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — I 
am  a land  proprietor,  land  occupier,  and  land  agent,  in  the  district  ■which  I describe.  I 
receive  the  rent  of  a large  estate  in  the  two  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bantry. 

18.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — Of 
good  land  I should  say  the  average  is  from  35s.  to  46s.  the  Irish  acre ; that  is  the  best 
quality  of  land. 

19.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a fanner  tilling  in  the  usual  way  in  an  average  year 
obtain  from  that  hind  ? — I should  say  that  wheat  is  a crop  peculiarly  liable  to  accident 
from  climate ; but  taking  all  the  uncertainty  and  the  precarious  nature  of  wheat  as  a crop, 
the  average  ought  to  be  ten  barrels,  of  twenty  stones  each. 

20.  What  quantity  ot  potatoes  would  a farmer  expect  from  the  same  land  ? — One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  barrels  on  the  average,  of  twenty  stones  each. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I 
should  say  it  was  one-fourth  higher ; in  fact,  when  the  poor  law  valuation  was  made,  I 
considered  it  myself  fictitiously  a low  valuation ; and  I consider  it  on  this  ground 
fictitious,  because  the  land  in  any  market  will  obtain  more  money  than  the  value  of  it, 
and  still,  the  tenant  would  be  considered  to  have  a good  fair  interest  in  it  for  a working 
farmer. 

22.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it?— In  perhaps 
six  or  eight  months.  Rent  that  came  due  last  September  is  demanded  in  July,  and  I 
believe  that  is  the  general  practice ; and  then  the  rent  that  becomes  due  in  March  is 
demanded  in  the  November  afterwards,  allowing  a running  gale,  and  perhaps  two  months 
after  the  running  gale. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders  ? — 
I know  nothing  of  that.  I dare  say  there  is  where  the  landlord  is  a needy  person,  and  I 
believe  that  there  is ; but  in  the  course  of  my  experience  I know  nothing  of  it.  I can  con- 
fidently say  1 never  took  three  hills  in  my  life  from  tenantry,  because  I have  always  considered 
that  if  they  were  in  want,  or  there  was  a press  upon  them,  X was  the  person  that  they  ought  to 
go  to,  not  the  hill  broker. 

24.  Does  the  tenant  in  this  district  depend  for  bis  rent  upon  the  loan  fund ; are  there 
many  local  usurers  ? — I am  quite  sure  there  are,  but  I am  quite  unacquainted  with  any 
system  of  that  description.  A great  number  of  people  have  come  to  me  to  give  them  a 
sort  of  character  to  enable  them  to  get  money  out  of  these  loan  funds.  I did  it  for  some 
time,  but  I conceived  the  system  to  bo  so  very  usurious  in  its  nature  that  I entirely  ceased  to 
do  it.  I told  the  poor  people  when  they  came  to  me,  “ Go  to  any  other  fund  in  the  world 
but  this,  for  you  are  literally  paying  I believe  thirty  per  cent,  for  the  money.”  I ceased  to 
sign  for  them,  though  I should  gladly  have  done  so  if  I thought  I was  serving  the  party. 

25.  What  mode  is  adopted  of  recovering  rents  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — In  the  first 
instance,  distraint. 

20.  What  is  the  cost  of  distraint  to  a tenant? — Laying  the  distraint  is  2s.  Gd.  If  you 
arc  obliged  to  leave  keepers  you  must  pay  them  2s.  Gd.  a day  and  maintain  them.  If  you 
do  not  maintain  them,  they  get  3s.  Gd.  a day  each  man,  and  it  might  he  necessary  to  put 
two  or  tlu'ec  on  a farm,  or  if  it  is  extensive  you  might  have  to  put  three  or  four. 

27.  Do  they  frequently  proceed  to  sell  the  distress  ? — Not  in  the  district  I am  acquainted 
with. 

28.  Arc  the  receipts  for  rent  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — When  the 
rent  is  paid  in  full  at  once,  of  course  the  receipt  is  given  in  full ; but  very  often  rent  is 
paid  on  account,  and  that  is  done  in  order  to  serve  the  tenant,  for  it  is  easier  for  a man  to 
pay  at  once  £5  than  £10.  It  is  done  from  a good  motive.  The  same  trouble  to  me  that 
would  receive  £10  would  receive  £5.  I consider  the  not  giving  a receipt  in  full  is  not 
general  where  the  full  gale  is  paid.  I have  never  known  it  acted  upon. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — The  middleman  is  a class  almost  unknown  in  the  district  I speak  of. 

30.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  the  district  ? — No. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease? — Generally  by  lease. 

32.  Are  there  any  peculiar  covenants  in  the  leases? — No,  not  any,  except  the  usual 
one  of  the  right  of  fishing  and  fowling  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  aiid  perhaps  obliging 
them  not  to  draw  straw  or  sell  hay  off  the  farm,  not  to  sell  any  manure  of  any  description 
off  the  land. 

33.  Is  there  any  covenant  about  subletting  or  subdividing  ? — I have  known  even  in  old 
leases  a clause  to  that  effect  put  in,  but  I believe  it  never  availed,  because  the  courts  of 
law  allowed  what  they  termed  waivers  in  such  matters.  If  a landlord  received  rent  after 
he  knew  the  subletting  had  taken  place,  it  was  admitted  as  a waiver ; and  I believe  for 
that  very  reason  the  landlords  gave  up  inserting  the  clauses. 

34.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly? — Invariably  by  tlie< tenant. 

35.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  to  him  by  the  landlord? — No.  _ 

36.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — When  held  under 
lease.  If  a man  was  going  to  America  and  had  an  interest  in  the  land,  he  would  sell  it, 
exactly  the  same  as  the  landlord  could  sell  the  fee-simple. 

37.  Where  a tenant  has  no  lease  is  there  such  a thing  as  the  sale  of  the  good-will? — . 
Such  a thing  could  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord. 

38.  If  such  consent  was  given  would  a man  get  much  for  it  ? — I do  not  think  he  would',. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  class  of  man  he  holds  under,  and  his  character  as  a landlord. 

Part  HI.  3 Q 
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1844.  39.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district? — No,  that  is  a thin* 

unknown. 

1 40.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  still  continue  ? — No,  not  where  lands  have  been 

' e3q'  taken  since  August,  1832.  I should  say  since  the  year  1826 ; it  was  at  that  date  the  first 

Subletting  Act  was  passed. 

41.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  in  the  district ; is  it  improving? — I d0 
not  think  it  is.  A few  years  ago,  when  I first  had  any  experience  in  landed  property,  there 
was  a system  of  letting  cottier  holdings  by  the  farmers.  I think  they  have  of  late  years 
got  out  of  that  as  much  as  they  could,  and  now  they  depend  upon  what  I consider  very 
peculiar,  getting  a man  here  and  there  as  they  want  him,  and  calling  him  in.  I think 
that  has  not  improved  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  llis  employment  has  become  more 
precarious  in  its  nature. 

42.  Under  whom  do  the  labomers  usually  hold  their  cottages? — Either  under  the  fanner 
on  whose  farm  they  live,  or  upon  the  land  of  an  indifferent  person  who  sets  a house  here 
and  there  all  through  the  country ; many  of  them  live  in  villages. 

43.  Do  you  biow  what  they  usually  pay  for  their  houses  ? — About  £l  or  25s.  down  to 
15s.  or  up  to  30s.,  seldom  more  than  that  for  a mere  house.  Then  if  they  have  what 
they  call  a cabbage-garden  attached  to  it,  they  pay  5 ft.  or  6 s.  more  a year. 

44.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  throughout  the  district  ? — Not  much ; the 
farmer  is  too  fond  of  holding  it  himself,  and  having  the  crop  himself. 

45.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  employment  be  obtained  ? — The  general  rate  of  wages 
is  lOd.  a day.  I employ  from  fifteen  to  twenty  men  a day.  I pay  them  6s.  a week,  and 
I give  them  Is.  Gel.  a day  in  harvest ; but  they  will  go  to  other  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
and  work  at  lOd.  lOd.  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  without  food.  Then,  if  they  get 
food,  the  general  rate  of  wages  is  5 tl.  and  Gil.  a day. 

46.  Have  there  been  in  the  district  any  agrarian  outrages  ? — No,  indeed,  not  foi-  yearn. 
In  the  barony  of  Forth  it  is  a thing  unknown,  and  I may  say  unknown  in  the  barony  of 
Bantry.  There  have  been  such,  but  not  for  a considerable  number  of  years. 

47.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes : for 
example,  are  the  estates  of  the  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small, 
or  those  of  the  absentee  better  than  the  resident  ? — I do  not  think  there  is.  Perhaps  the 
small  proprietor  may  ask  more  rent  for  the  land ; he  can  less  afford  to  give  any  tiling  like 
a bargain.  . 

48.  Is  it  usual  in  that  district  to  give  the  agents  fees  on  the  granting  of  leases  ? — No ; 
if  the  agent  be  an  attorney  he  may  charge  him  perhaps  for  work  done  in  filling  up  the 
lease,  and  charge  to  the  landlord  more  than  is  necessary.  I do  not  mean  to  say  any  thing 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  attorneys,  but  I know  of  no  such  tiling  as  an  agent  not  an 
attorney  charging  where  there  is  a man  really  a gentleman  setting  land.  I do  not  think 
he  ever  imagines  doing  any  tiling  of  the  kind. 

49.  What  proportion  in  the  district  should  you  say  the  county  cess  bears  to  the  rent?— 
In  the  barony  of  Forth  the  county  cess  is  peculiarly  high ; it  is  fully  onc-eiglith  of  the 
rent.  The  rent  will  vary  considerably,  because  tliero  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in 
the  quality  of  the  land,  and  of  course  that  is  taken  into  consideration  ; but  in  the  county  cess 
there  is  no  difference  at  all,  for  bad  land  pays  as  much  as  good,  and  if  you  take  20s.  rent, 
the  cess  is  5s.,  that  is  paying  one-fourth  of  the  rent.  If  you  take  40s.  the  acre,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  same,  so  that  it  is  only  one-eighth. 

50.  At  what  season  is  it  collected? — It  is  collected  in  general  in  February  and  July 
immediately  before  the  assizes. 

51.  With  respect  to  the  poor  rate,  when  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  usually  allowed? — 
When  the  tenant  is  paying  the  gale,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  day  on  w'liich  the  rate 
was  struck. 

52.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — On  the  subject 
of  tithe  rent-charge  I should  feel  it  my  duty  to  give  an  opinion,  and  my  opinion  would  be 
this — I would  decidedly  place  the  whole  of  it  upon  the  landlord.  And  my  reason  for  so 
doing  would  be  this — I think  it  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  that,  that  the  landlord  must 
pay  the  whole  of  it  in  Ireland,  for  it  is  in  a Homan  Catholic  country,  a country  almost 
uniformly  Roman  Catholic,  a very  obnoxious  tax,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  fall  on  the 
landlords,  and  it  is  better  to  do  it  with  a good  grace.  I am  merely  making  this  suggestion 
as  if  in  fact  I was  a legislator  upon  the  subject.  Another  thing  is  that  the  landlord  would 
not  have  an  extreme  grievance  to  labour  under  if  the  whole  tithe  rent-charge  was  placed 
upon  him,  because  his  relief  from  it  will  be  prospective  ; as  the  leases  drop  off  he  can  make 
a new  agreement  with  his  tenants.  Lord  Stanley’s  bill  had  that  directly  in  view,  and  I 
think  that  if  there  were  any  opposition  afterwards  to  the  payment  of  the  rent-charge  where 
the  landlord  was  made  liable  to  the  whole,  then  the  opposition  would  be  purely  and  wholly 
of  a sectarian  character — it  would  be  an  opposition  merely  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
Here  it  is  a different  thing,  where  money  is  the  question,  and  where  in  fact  money  is  taken 
out  of  a man’s  pocket  for  paying  a clergyman  of  a different  persuasion ; altogether  I think 
it  would  be  an  improvement. 

53.  What  is  the  course  pursued  with  respect  to  the  tithe  rent-charge  where  the  tenants 
hold  without  lease  or  no  leases  are  given  ?— It  is  completely  amalgamated  in  the  rent-— 
there  is  not  a word  about  it  where  there  is  no  lease  ; where  there  are  leases  executed  sub- 
sequent to  August,  1832,  there  the  tenant  is  made  to  pay  the  rent-charge  ; but  in  evert 

. district,  and  in  every  case  within  my  knowledge,  the  tenant  derives  all  the  advantage  01 
the  reduction  of  one-fourth,  which  I believe  he  is  entitled  to  : I believe  the  landlord  can 
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only  charge  time-fourths.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  I have  been  strongly  disposed 
to  put  one-half  of  that  upon  the  landlord.  I apeak  against  myself,  for  I am'a  landowner 
I should  do  it  for  tins  reason— that  I think  it  would  give  the  Landlord,  who  is  in  general 
upon  the  grand  jury,  a more  direct  interest  in  the  economy  of  the  public  money.  He  uses 
the  roads,  and  he  may  be,  notwithstanding  he  may  bo  a large  proprietor,  a very  small  occupier 
I know  of  many  such  cases.  Another  thing  is,  in  general  they  are  a class  of  men  that  wili 
mako  very  expensive  improvements,  and  a great  number  of  those  improvements  perhaps 
about  them  own  houses,  and  the  occupier  is  the  person  made  to  pay  for  those.  Agentlemin 
may  have  a small  portion  of  land,  but,  comparatively  speaking,  with  what  goes  out  of  his 
own  pocket  ho  taxes  an  enormous  district  of  country.  While  I am  upon  that  subject  I should 
certainly  suggest  au  improvement  with  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  grand  juries  They 
are  not  a body  of  men  which,  generally  speaking,  there  is  much  confidence  in.  They  are 
constituted  of  different  ingredients ; in  the  first  place  you  may  have  out  of  twenty-three 
men  some  very  very  young  and  inexperienced  men,  that  I consider  a decided  abuse.  Then 
you  will  have  some  very  idle  men ; then  you  may  have  some  very  dishonourable  men  who 
take  advantage  of  the  want  of  experience  of  the  young  men,  and  the  idleness  of  the  others 
As  an  occupier  and  a large  cess-payer— I pay  to  the  amount  of  £60  cess  myself— I should 
say  most  unquestionably  I would  have  more  confidence  in  a body  of  men  forming  the  grand 
jury  elected  either  by  ballot  or  something  of  that  kind.  That  is  more  a matter  of  detail 
but  I would  rather  my  money  should  go  into  the  hands  of  men— I would  repose  more 
confidence  in  men  known  to  be  men  of  intelligence  and  experience.  These  are  the  men  I 
would  put  confidence  in  who  know  how  a pound  is  earned.  I do  not  express  only  my  own 
feeling,  I know  the  feeling  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  my  own  district.  Then  while  on  that 
subject  as  regards  the  fiscal  duties  of  grand  juries,  I should  he  strongly  disposed  to  suggest 
that  it  would  he  useful  to  take  all  these  matters,  where  there  is  a compulsory  tax  required, 
and  where  there  is  no  option  given  to  the  grand  jury,  out  of  the  hands  of  the  grand  jury 
entirely— for  instance,  medical  charities,  and  the  expenses  of  the  gaols— that  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  government,  or  of  a board ; that  the  only  thing  they  should  have  to  do  with 
would  be  the  local  expenses,  which  may  vary— for  instance,  whether  this  road  is  to  be 
done  or  not,  or  this  bridge  done  or  not.  That  is  a matter  that  ought  to  come  under 
the  observation  of  those  men  directly  interested,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  in  or  takes  money 
out  of  their  pockets.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  well-regulated  turnpikes  would  be 
very  useful  in  Ireland.  It  is  the  fairest  system,  because  a man  that  wears  his  boots  pays 
for  them,  and  the  man  that  wears  the  road  pays  for  it;  and  I have  always  thought  it  a 
hardship  that  tho  occupier  of  the  Lind  should  keep  up  roads  for  professional  men,  and 
others  that  use  the  roads. 

54.  Have  you  ever  estimated  tho  relative  expense  of  collecting  and  managing  the  sums 
necessary  to  support  roads  under  tho  system  of  a turnpike  trust,  compared  with  the  mode 
of  collecting  and  managing  as  in  Ireland '? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I have ; but  I have  put  upon 
paper  the  relative  expense  it  would  bo  to  the  occupier,  calculating  the  produce  he  would  have 
to  take  to  market,  and  Ins  expense,  and  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  he  is  under  for 
roads,  and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  farmer  would  bo  a considerable  gainer  by  it. 

55.  In  order  to  get  at  that  you  must  have  assumed  a certain  rate  of  toll,  which  of  course 
embraces  the  expense  of  collection,  how  could  yon  do  that  if  you  had  no  information  upon 
the  subject  of  the  expense  of  collection  ? — I allowed  so  much.  Before  I made  my  calcula- 
tions I consulted  a brother  of  mine  who  farms  very  largely  in  Wiltshire,  and  we  compared 
notes,  and  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  farmers  would  be  advantaged. 

56.  With  respect  to  the.  tithe  rent-charge  and  county  cess,  do  you  not  conceive  if  those 
burdens  were  by  any  process  put  professedly  upon  the  landlord  that  the  rent  of  land 
would  find  its  level  and  become  higher  in  proportion  as  the  occupier  was  relieved  from 
those  burdens  ? — I think  it  likely. 

57.  So  that  ultimately  the  tenant  would  pay  ? — I think  there  would  he  an  advantage, 
notwithstanding,  in  the  mere  collection,  by  not  letting  individuals  come  in  collision  with 
the  occupier  of  the  land  at  all.  The  last  suggestion  I would  make  is  on  the  subject  of 
improvements.  I think  that  it  is  one  of  tho  most  important  things  that  could  he  effected 
that  the  tenant  should  be  paid  for  his  improvements — and  I would  explain  on  what  ground. 

n the  first  place,  to  the  community  at  large  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage,  inas- 
much as  we  all  know  that  the  more  you  can  improve  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
country,  in  the  same  ratio  must  the  circumstances  of  the  people  improve ; and  one  great 
advantage  I think  to  the  landlord  would  be  this,  that  it  would  coerce  him  to  take  the 
improvements  of  his  own  property  into  his  own  hands,  and  to  adopt  what  is  the  system  in 
ngland  the  landlord  effecting  all  those  permanent  and  expensive  improvements — namely, 
uildmg,  drainage,  and  fencing,  and  all  those  sort  of  tilings.  He  would  be  morally  coerced 
° lVi:’  aD-^  ^ you  in  what  way  I conceive  he  would  be  coerced  to  do  it.  He 

would  find  if  he  did  not  do  it  that  the  tenant  would  be  improving  him  out  of  his  pro- 
perty, tor  the  tenant  would  make  these  improvements,  and  he  would  be  able,  in  case  of  any 
sagreement  between  him  and  tho  landlord,  to  bring  him  in  such  a bill  of  improvements 
as  m tact  would  coerce  any  prudent  landlord  to  say,  “ I will  not  allow  this  man  to  make 
e imprevements — he  will  improve  me  out  of  my  estate — I will  do  it  myself.” 

5o.  Would  you  propose  to  authorise  tho  tenant  to  make  improvements  at  his  own  wall 
and  pleasure  without  reference  to  any  tribunal  ? — I consider  that  they  might  so  place  the 
provement  of  the  ground,  as  regards  the  situation  of  the  country  and  the  landlord  and 
enant,  that  they  would  adopt  some  means  of  allowing  tho  tenant  to  he  paid  for  his  per- 
manent improvements. 
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59.  Who  would  you  constitute  the  judge  of  what  is  a permanent  improvement  ?— -I 
consider  that  entirely  a matter  of  detail.  I am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion.  It  would 

require  a number  of  wise  heads  to  devise  that ; that  would  be  the  principal  difficulty- that 

is  a matter  for  very  grave  consideration.  The  payment  for  improvements,  as  regards  the 
tenants,  would  he  very  important.  That  would  go  a long  way  to  meet  those  unfortunate 
agrarian  disturbances  that  occur,  not  happily  in  our  country,  but  other  parts  of  Ireland  • 
because  if  a tenant  goes  in  possessed  of  some  capital,  but  from  some  unfortunate  circum- 
stances he  loses  it  and  offends  his  landlord,  all  that  the  landlord  requires  is  that  lie  should 
have  a year’s  rent,  and  if  he  is  not  able  to  pay  that  he  turns  him  out.  If  a tenant  coidd 
bring  in  a bill  for  permanent  improvements,  and  say  to  his  landlord,  “ If  I go  out  you  must 
pay  me. that,”  I think  it  would  he  the  means  of  making  the  landlord  and  tenant  come  to 
terms  without  depriving  the  unfortunate  farmer  of  Ids  means  of  subsistence.  Besides 
that,  if  the  tenant  wras  to  go  out  ho  would  not  go  out.  a reckless  member  of 
society,  as  some  of  them  do,  ready  to  knock  any  man’s  brains  out.  These  things  are 
unknown  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  I can  read  of  these  atrocities  which  do  occur  in  other 
districts,  and  which  make  me,  as  an  Irishman,  think  a remedy  ought  to  be  applied.  These 
are  the  suggestions  of  a very  humble  individual,  but  they  are  those  which  have  occurred 
to  me. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Clement  Roice,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Churchtown,  in  the  barony  of  Forth,  about  seven  miles  from 
Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy? — More  than  eighty  Irish  acres. 

4.  Principally  tillage  or  grazing  land  ? — A portion  of  it  grazing,  and  a portion  of  it 
tillage. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  winch  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  barony  of  Forth.  I 
resided  in  another  part  of  Ireland  before  I came  here. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district,  or  otherwise  ? — Well,  I think  it 
is  improving.  I do  not  think  that  the  farmers  generally  arc  growing  richer  either  large  or 
small. 

7.  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  all  classes  of  fanners,  or  do  you  think  there  is  any 
one  class  getting  on  better  than  another  ? — Under  some  particular  landlords  they  are. 

8.  Are  there  any  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Not  many  that  I am 
aware  of. 

9.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  occupying  them? — I know  one  person  who  is 
greatly  aggrieved.  A person  was  compelled  to  pay  the  party  who  held  in  common  with 
him. 

10.  Has  he  any  remedy  against  the  person  so  holding  in  common  with  him? — None,  but 
by  a suit  in  chancery,  and  the  defaulter  had  plenty  and  ample  means  to  pay. 

11.  Do  you  hold  by  lease? — Yes,  I do. 

12.  Generally  tlwougliout  the  district,  do  the  tenantry  in  general  hold  by  lease  or  at 
will  ? — I think  generally  by  lease. 

13.  Are  there  any  peculiar  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of ; but 
I wish  to  call  attention  to  this  particular  grievance,  and  to  suggest  that  I think  it  would  be 
a matter  of  great  advantage  to  parties  who  hold  in  common,  that  when  a landlord  coerces 
one  party  and  compels  Mm  to  pay,  if  the  party  who  is  compelled  to  pay  the  entire  rent 
could  have  a summary  remedy  against  the  defaulter,  and  he  was  armed  with  the  same 
power  of  distress  as  the  landlord  has  to  compel  him  to  repay.  In  this  particular  case  I 
allude  to,  thelaudlord  served  an  ejectment,  and  the  expense  of  the  ejectment  oxcecdcd  that 
tenant’s  proportion  of  the  half-year’s  rent.  There  was  a second  ejectment  served  when 
another  year’s  rent  became  due,  and  after  that  a third  ejectment  when  another  year’s  rent 
became  due ; but  the  expenses  of  the  ejectments  did  not  increase : and  after  that  there 
were  two  other  ejectments  served,  which  were  defeated  on  a technical  point — the  landlord 
did  not  succeed  on  them. 

14.  Were  those  ejectments  obtained  from  the  superior  courts  or  from  the  barrister’s 
court  ? — In  the  superior  courts. 

15.  What  was  the  amount  of  rent  ? — Ten  shillings  an  acre  the  landlord  is  entitled  to 
upon  12S  acres,  which  the  farm  was  computed  to  contain,  and  the  party  who  held  two-thirds 
was  compelled  to  pay  the  entire. 

16.  Had  any  attempt  been  made  to  recover  it  by  distraining  ? — Yes,  on  one  occasion  the 
landlord  distrained  and  he  sold  for  £15  more  than  the  party  owed.  He  sold  the  cattle 
publicly  by  distress,  though  on  every  occasion  the  amount  due  by  the  tenant  himself  was 
tendered  to  the  landlord  or  the  agent,  and  refused. 

. 1 < . When  the  distress  was  made  to  which  you  allude,  were  the  cattle  taken  from  the 
tenant  who  so  tendered  the  rent,  or  from  the  other  party  ? — From  the  party  who  tendered 
the  rent.  1 J 1 

18.  By  whom,  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  are  the  improvements  in 
lands  or  buildings  effected? — By  the  tenants,  generally  speaking. 

- 19.  Does  the  landlord  make  any  allowance  in  any  of  the  districts  with  which  youaie 
acquainted,  for  improvements? — Yes,  in  some  particular  cases.  I have  heard  that  the 
landlord  gives  an  allowance  for  slates  or  timber,  but  not  generally. 
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20.  Has  any  custom  been  introduced  of  assisting  the  tenants  in  draining  or  other  improve- 
ment of  the  farms  ? — No. 

21.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— They  arc  badly 
off.  The  rate  of  wages  in  my  neighbourhood  is  very  low,  5d.  a day  where  the  farmer  dicta 
them.  It  is  more  in  harvest  work  and  potato  digging. 

22.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  cottages  ?_ There  is  one  of  my  men  who  pays  I 
believe  18s.  a year  for  the  rent  of  the  ground  on  which  he  has  built  his  cottage. 

23.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  ? — Not  to  a great  extent. 

24.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  then  con-acre  ?— The  price  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  very  much — from  50s.  an  acre  to  £6,  or  more  where  the  land  is  highly 
manured. 

25.  Who  manures  the  land  in  that  case  ?— Where  a high  rent  is  charged  it  is  the  owner 
of  the  land.  It  is  in  a condition  to  produce  a crop. 

20.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  m your  district?— -Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

27.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  make?— Yes;  with  regard  to  the  rent- 
charge,  I think  that  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  the  fanners  have  to  complain  of,  particu- 
larly in  that  neighbourhood.  In  my  own  case  under  the  poor  law  I am  valued  at  £114, 
and  the  rent-charge  payable  is  nearly  £16  a year — nearly  one-seventh  of  the  poor  law 
valuation.  There  is  a neighbour  of  mine  who  holds  forty  acres,  he  is  valued  under  the 
poor  laws  at  £40,  and  I believe  his  rent  is  £36 ; and  such  is  the  state  of  the  land  he  is  not 
very  well  able  to  pay  it.  I believe  he  pays  nearly  4s.  an  acre  rent-charge.  There  is  a 
third  case  of  a person  in  that  neighbourhood  who  holds  twenty  acres  one  rood  and  four 
perches  of  land,  and  under  the  poor  law  valuation  he  is  valued  at  £36  10s.  He  is  subject  ' 
to  7s.  6(1  an  acre  rent-charge.  Something  approaching  one-fifth  of  the  property  goes  t a 
the  church,  of  which  he  is  not  a member.  I think  nothing  could  give  greater  satisfaction 
to  the  bulk  of  the  people  than  to  have  the  rent-charge  abolished  or  equalised.  Where 

the  best  stock  and  cattle  in  Ireland  are  reared,  and  the  land  is  capable  of  feeding  them I 

believe  if  I am  not  misinformed— they  do  not  pay  more  than  6d.  or  9 d.  an  acre  in  Roscom- 
mon and  Meath,  and  here  with  land  of  a quality  inferior  to  that,  we  pay  4s.  and  5s.  an 
acre. 

28.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  generally  speaking  ? — The 
county  cess  by  the  acre  is  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  we  think  it  a 
great  hardship  that  where  roads  arc  in  many  cases  made  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
gentleman  who  happens  to  resido  in  tho  neighbourhood  and  of  no  great  public  value,  ho 
does  not  bear  his  equal  portion  of  it.  1 know  another  case  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
tho  tenant  is  subject  to  £3  8s.  an  acre  rent.  He  had  a facility  of  getting  soa-wccd  as 
manure  for  his  farm,  and  the  landlord,  though  ho  exacted  the  rent  rigorously  to  tho  day, 
would  not  let  him  get  a load  of  weed  to  manure  his  farm. 

29.  Was  the  manure  let  separately? — No  ; it  was  the  tenant's  right.  Those  occupying 
the  land  always  prior  to  that  had  the  right,  and  exercised  the  right,  of  collecting  the 
manure. 

[ The  luitness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  Pierce  Ryan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Davidstown,  in  the  barony  of  Bantry. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A fanner. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — Forty-three  acres. 

4.  What  is  tho  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give 
ns  information  ? — I havo  a very  good  knowledge  of  12,784  Irish  acres  in  the  baronies  of 
Bantry  and  Shelmalier  W est,  having  valued  it  for  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  subsequently 
for  the  county  cess. 

5.  Generally  speaking,  is  tho  district  held  in  large  or  small  farms  ? — It  is  a mixture  of 
both. 

6.  What  is  the  sized  farm  you  most  generally  meet  with  ? — From  twenty  to  forty  acres. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  small  ones,  and  some  up  to  eighty  or  100. 

7.  Is  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — No,  it  is  declining. 

S.  What  do  you  consider  to  bo  tho  cause  of  that  ? — I know  the  land  is  severer  tilled  than 
usual.  I am  aware  that  the  population  of  the  farmers  is  constantly  getting  poorer.  I am 
aware  of  the  practice  these  two  or  three  years  of  sowing  wheat  upon  potato  land — that 
is  nuning  the  land — some  of  thorn.  What  they  manure  this  year,  they  must  take  out  of  it 
next  year  to  keep  themselves  standing. 

9.  What  is  tho  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  ? — They  do  not  practise  the  rule  of  crops, 
and  in  an  inclement  season  there  is  a great  portion  of  the  soil  very  stubborn  and  hard  to  be 
managed,  and  it  often  disappoints  them.  Latterly  they  sow  wheat  after  potatoes,  which  is 
fuming  the  land. 

10.  In  other  cases,  when  do  thoy  generally  sow  the  wheat — after  what  crop  ? — After  ley. 

11.  Do  they  manure  for  it  ? — No  ; there  is  a good  deal  of  marl  in  a good  portion  of  the 
district,  and  they  marl  for  it. 

. 12.  In  what  manner  in  that  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — There 
18  D0  fixing  by  valuation,  it  is  generally  fixed  by  the  landlord  himself  or  his  agent,  who 
states  to  the  tenant,  “ Your  land  is.  such  a rent,  and  you  must  pay  it.  or  I will  get  another 
tenant.”  J • 

13.  "What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — Thirty  shillings -with  few  exceptions 
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is  the  highest,  and  14s.  the  lowest,  by  the  Irish  acre.  There  is  some  small  portion  of  land 
less  than  14s.,  and  some  as  high  as  40s.  or  three  guineas. 

14.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— The 
poor  law  valuation  is  about  thirty  per  cent,  under  the  rent. 

15.  llow  do  you  account  for  that  difference  ? — In  valuing  for  the  poor  law,  I took  clown 
the  rent  of  every  occupier  and  then  placed  a rent  on  the  land,  and  I have  calculated  it 
bears  about  thirty  per  cent,  under  the  rent.  I think  the  land  is  let  too  high. 

16.  What  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  crops  do  you  think  is  a fair  proportion  to  go 
to  the  landlord  for  rent  in  the  district  ? — About  one-third. 

17.  As  to  land  let  at  30s.  an  acre,  what  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer  expect  off 
it '? — I have  seen  land  set  at  that  rent,  and  until  tlu's  year  it  did  not  produce  live  barrels  an 
acre.  I never  had  more  than  five  barrels  an  acre  until  this  year ; I never  saw  it. 

18.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  on  this  land? — I have  seen  120  barrels 
to  the  acre,  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel.  I do  believe  I had  120  barrels  this  year  myself; 
but  there  are  plenty  of  acres  in  the  district  that  have  not  twenty  barrels  to  the  acre. 

19.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect  off  that  land? — On  the  best  of  it  twelve  to 
fourteen  barrels  to  the  acre,  of  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel. 

20.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  in  the  district  ? — Distress  and  sale 
of  goods,  ejectments  at  quarter  sessions,  and  in  some  instances  suits  instituted  in  the  supe- 
rior courts  at  enormous  costs'. 

21.  Which  of  these  is  the  most  usual  mode  of  proceeding  ?— Distress  and  sale  of  goods 
and  ejectment. 

22.  What  is  the  expense  of  a distress  to  the  tenant  ? — For  levying  a distress  about  10s. 
is  paid  to  the  driver,  and  2s.  6d.  a day  for  fifteen  days  to  the.  keeper. 

23.  Do  they  often  proceed  to  sell  the  distress? — No,  not  often ; I believe  they  have  had 
some  lately. 

24.  Do  they  often  retain  the  keeper  fifteen  days? — Yes,  they  do;  but  they  often  come 
to  an  arrangement  and  settle  without  sale  if  the  tenant  is  able  to  raise  any  money. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — As  near  as  my  calcu- 
lation goes  I find  in  this  district  about  half  at  will,  and  half  at  short  leases. 

26.  What  effect  has  the  anode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  tho 
improvement  of  their  farms? — A great  effect.  I think  it  is  the  great  cause  of  all  the 
poverty  and  wretchedness  that  is  in  the  district,  the  nature  of  the  tenure.  It  unfortu- 
nately happens  that  when  a man  under  a short  lease  improves  land  and  his  lease  expires 
I always  knew  it  to  be  the  case  that  he  paid  a higher  rent,  and  was  obliged  to  pay  for  the 
improvements,  and  that  very  idea  prevents  many  men  doing  it. 

27.  Is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases  at  their  present  rents  among  the  tenantry? — I should 
think  not.  I should  think  that  they  think  the  rent  too  high.  There  is  land  in  the  district 
let,  of  course  I am  on  my  solemn  oath,  and  I believe  it  to  he  at  fifty  per  cent,  over  its  real  value. 

^ 2S.  By  whom  are  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  effected  ? — By  the  tenants  only. 
There  are  only  two  landlords,  who  have  a small  portion  of  the  district,  who  give  half  timber 
or  half  slates. 

29.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  assist  in  allowances  for  draining  or  improving  tho  land?— I 
never  heard  talk  of  them. 

30.  Docs  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  at  all  prevail  in  the  district? — Very  little. 
I have  known  within  fivo  years  of  two  to  ho  sold. 

31.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  tho  district? — No. 

32.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  still  continue? — Yes  ; a father  often  will  divide 
his  farm  between  two  or  threo  of  his  children  when  they  come  of  ago  and  he  has  nothing 
else  to  give  them.  I never  knew  it  except  in  a case  of  that  kind,  i never  knew  a man  to 
sublet,  except  through  hardship  a man  gives  a.  field  for  a crop. 

33.  Do  the  landlords  permit  the  subdividing  farms  you  have  spoken  of? — I never  heard 
of  them  taking  any  steps  to  prevent  it.  Poverty  is  the  cause  of  subdividing  and  the  conse- 
quence of  it  too. 

34.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  tliink  that  the  large 
farmers  arc  getting  richer? — The  large  farmers  on  the  grazing  land  are  very  well  off,  hut 
the  large  favmcrs  on  the  poor  lauds  are  vei’y  distressed,  and  as  bad  as  the  small  ones. 

. Are  the  small  ones  getting  richer  ? — No  ; they  are  getting  poorer.  I am  under  the 
impression  that  every  man  in  our  district,  with  few  exceptions,  is  getting  poorer. 

36.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — As  bad  as  can  be.  One-third  of  the  popu- 
lation are  depending  upon  their  labour ; they  are  in  a wretched  state,  and  their  diet  is 
miserable.  1 know  a great  many  farmers  who  hold. from  forty  to  fifty  acres  in  the  district, 
and  they  must  sell  their  crops  of  apple  potatoes  and  eat  lumpers  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other.  They  must  sell  them  in  summer  time  to  pay  their  rent,  and  of  comae  they 
cannot  afford  to  cat  them. 

37.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  labourers? — I pay  6d.  a day  and  diet  to  two  men 
every  day  in  the  year  myself ; they  are  veiy  good  men.  I could  get  them  for  less,  but  I 
had  rather  pay  those  men  6 d.  than  get  others  for  4 d. 

38.  Do  they  hold  their  houses  under  you  ? — No,  they  do  not,  though  they  have  two 

houses  on  my  land.  ■ 

39.  What  do  they  pay  you  ?— They  both  have  pieces  of  garden,  one  of  them  three  roods 
and  a half  and  a house,  and  the  other  about  two  roods.  The  one  with  the  larger  holding 
pays  me  £2  7s.  6d.  a year,  and  I am  obliged  to  keep  his  house  in  repair.  I would  much 
rather  be  without  it. 
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40.  Ilave  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ?— No,  indeed,  they  are 
hardly  heard  talk  of.  i here  was  a little  house  burning  in  the  last  half-year,  and  that  is  the 
only  outrage  I have  heard  of  for  a length  of  time. 

41.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — I know  that  my  own  cess 
is  about  one-sixth  of  it. 

42.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  case  generally  ?_ I think  it  is  as  near  as  I can  state ; 
it  is  about  4s.  6 d. 

43.  At  what  seasons  of  the  year  is  the  cess  levied  ?— February  and  June. 

44.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— In  payin'*  the 

gale  of  rent  that  is  next  duo  after  the  rate  is  made.  L J ° 

45.  Can  you  give  us  any  particulars  of  the  mode  you  adopt  in  valuing ; do  you  take  pains 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  gross  produce  of  the  land  ?— No,  we  did  not  go  as  minute  as  that 
We  only  looked  over  the  land  as  we  found  it,  and  took  it  into  consideration  what  it  was 
fairly  worth. 

46.  What  do  you  consider  the  rule  as  to  what  land  is  worth— do  you  mean  what  it  ought 
to  bear,  or  ought  to  produce ; how  should  you  make  up  your  mind  as  to  what  land  is  worth  ?— 
According  to  the  prices  of  the  present  tune,  and  what  it  was  able  to  produce. 

47.  Without  considering  how  much  the  land  ought  to  bear  of  each  sort  of  produce  ?— 
We  did  not  go  into  those  particulars. 

48.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  wish  to  make  as  to  any  improvements  that  you 
wish  us  to  consider  ? — I have  one  suggestion  to  make,  that  if  the  farmer  was  secured  in  his 
improvements,  in  his  labour,  and  his  capital,  them  that  have  it,  and  there  are  but  few 
indeed,  you  would  see  our  country  one  of  the  finest  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  most 
industrious. 

49.  How  is  that  compatible  with  what  you  have  just  said,  that  there  are  many  farmers 
of  forty  or  fifty  acres,  who  can  scarcely  get  good  potatoes  to  eat ; if  they  are  industrious 
upon  the  land,  and  their  industry  is  properly  applied,  would  it  not  render  the  land 
productive  to  them? — That  is  the  poor  land ; it  is  very  hard  to  be  made  any  thing-  of. 
Much  of  it  is  a light  poor  soil. 

50.  You  say  that  the  farmer  should  be  secured  in  Iris  labour  and  capital,  what  particular 
improvements  do  you  consider  ho  ought  to  be  remunerated  for  ?— The  same  as  in  leases. 

51.  For  what  things  ? — For  draining,  fencing,  and  building.  I drained  a good  deal 
myself  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  if  I got  any  allowance  I would  continue ; but  I am 
able  to  go  no  further. 

52.  Do  you  hold  under  a lease  ? — I have  two  farms,  and  I have  a lease,  the  best  in  the 
neighbourhood — I have  more  than  forty  years  unexpired  of  one ; and  of  the  other  I have 
no  lease — it  is  on  the  land  that  I have  a lease  of  I am  laying  out  money. 

53.  Speaking  of  draining  generally,  how  soon  do  you  think-. the  expense  of  draining-  is 
repaid  ? — There  is  a good  deal  of  expense  besides  draining.  I have  been  at  an  expense  of 
£24  upon  two  acres,  in  manuring,  and  draining,  and  fencing,  and  levelling.  It  was  very 
bad  and  very  wet,  and  I think  that  I will  hardly  ever  see  the  benefit  of  it  during  my  lease.  I 
have  drained  and  improved,  and  it  cost  me  £59  6s,  8 d.  on  two  acres  and  a half.  The  people 
would  labour  twice  as  hard,  and  be  twice  as  industrious,  if  they  were  secure  of  their 
improvements ; and  the  landlord  would  bo  twice  as  sure  to  get  his  rent. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  William  W.arrener,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Fannystown,  in, the  barony  of  Bargy,  in  the  comity  of  Wexfol'd. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — Ninety-two  and  a half  Irish  acres  I pay 

rent  for.  v 

. 4-  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information? — The  barony  of  Bargy. 

^ 5-  Generally  speaking,  is  it  occupied  by  large  or  small  farms  ? — There  are  very  few  large 

6.  Is  the  agriculture  improving  in  it,  in  your  opinion? — Yes,  a good  deal. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  you  principally  use  there? — Lime  generally. 

• 8.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  the  district  ? — No, 
not  one. 

l n tot?  manY  ^arms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No ; very  few. 

10.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — From  105.  to  30,?.  is  the  average  rent; 
tne  lowest  is  about  105.,  the  highest  30 s. 

lo"  S0°d  land  set  at  ? — From  255.  to  305. 

1 ,19  Tuautity  of  wheat  does  a farmer  tilling  in  the  usual  way  expect  from  the  25s. 
wu0m  to  twelve  barrels  according  to  the  year. 

13.  what  quantity  of  potatoes? — From  sixty  to  100  barrels,  of  twenty  stones  to  the 
wi  ^ePen<*?  a S00(I  deal  upon  the  year. 

14.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect? — From  fourteen  to  twenty  barrels,  of 
tourteen  stones  each  barrel. 

A +?  ^am  P^PpHion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  in  the 
val  + “There  is  very  little  difference ; I think  it  comes  very  near,  for  I think  that  the 

uators  for  the  poor  law  went  according  to  the  rent  in  a great  degree — I believe  it  was 
a gmde  to  them,  We  flunk  so  in  om  district. 


ll//i  October,  1844. 
Mr.  Pierce  Ryan. 


928. 

Mr.Wm.  Warrener. 
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Mr.  Win.  Warrener. 
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H.  C.  Sweeny,  eaq. 
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16.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are'there  many 
middlemen  ?— Very  few  middlemen ; generally  under  the  head  landlord. 

17.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  the  neighbourhood?— No ; I do  not 
know  of  any. 

18.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease?— There  are  a great  many  who 
have  leases.  I do  not  know  of  many  at  will  in  the  district  I live  in.  There  is  a good  deal 
of  it  held  from  one  of  the  best  landlords  in  the  county ; that  is  Mr.  Morgan. 

19.  Is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  at  their  present  rents?— 
Yes,  I think  there  is. 

20.  What  is  the  objection  to  giving  them? — I do  not  know.  The  landlords  in  some 
instances  do  not  seem  disposed  to  give  leases,  expecting  that  the  lands  might  get  higher. 

21.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  improvement  of  farms,  or  the  condition 
of  the  tenant  ? — A very  had  one ; those  people  who  have  not  leases  do  not  like  to  improve. 

22.  By  whom  are  improvements  executed  ? — By  the  tenants. 

23.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  assist  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  some  assist  them  to  build,  and 
indeed  some  do  also  assist  them  in  the  -way  of  drainage.  I know  turn  or  three  landlords 
who  do  that.  Mr.  Roe  is  very  anxious  to  assist  them,  and  Mr.  Cliffe. 

24.  Can  you  state  the  system  pursued  by  either  of  those  gentlemen  in  the  improvement 
of  their  farms  ? — They  pay  a part  of  the  expense — I am  not  able  to  say  what  part.  I hoar 
of  them  assisting  them.  I believe  they  pay  the  greater  part  of  it. 

25.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — No,  I do  not  know  of  any. 

26.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — No ; very  little  of  that 
in  my  district — hardly  any. 

27.  Do  you  think  generally  the  farming  classes  are  becoming  richer  ? — This  year  I think 
they  have  improved  a little.  The  last  year  the  crops  were  better  and  prices  a little  better 
than  they  had  been ; but  they  are  still  very  poor,  numbers  of  them. 

28.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers;  is  it  improving? — I do  not  know  that  it  is; 
the  hire  is  very  low. 

29.  What  are  the  wages  ? — A labouring  man  has  about  6 d.  a day  and  his  diet,  and  in 
some  instances  not  so  much. 

30.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Not  any.  I do  not  know 
of  any  one  instance  of  it.  The  people  in  our  district  are  very  quiet. 

31.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — The  next  gale 
day  after  it  is  paid. 

32.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

[The  ivitness  withdrew.’] 

Henry  Cope  Sweeny,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Gardiner’s-place,  Dublin. 

2.  What  is  your  profession? — A solicitor,  and  agent  to  Mr.  Thomas  Rothwell,  of  Shen- 
tona,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

3.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  by  Mr.  William  Jackson, 
as  to  the  ejectment  of  tenants  upon  the  property  of  Mr.  Rothwell? — I have. 

4.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  regard  to  that  evidence? — Yes,  I have.  Mr. 
Jackson  is  asked — “ Has  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  to  any  extent  in  this  district?” 
He  says — “ Yes,  for  the  last  seven  or  eight,  years,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Roth- 
well.” Upon  that  I would  observe  it  is  untrue  that  consolidation  of  farms  has  been  carried 
on  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  Rothwell,  so  as  to  reduce  their  number.  When  lic.got  posses- 
sion of  the  estate,  on  arriving  at  age,  in  the  year  1835,  the  receiver  under  the  court  of 
chancery  (originally  appointed  at  the  suit  of  creditors),  who  had  been  over  the  estate  for 
upwards  of  seventeen  years,  returned  the  total  number  of  holdings  at  about  210,  whereas 
the  number  of  holdings  at  the  present  time  amounts  to  218 ; although  the  land  so  divided 
into  218  holdings  does  not  include  the  demesne,  and  five  holdings  formerly  held  under  the 
receiver  mid  purchased  up  by  Mr.  Rothwell,  and  docs  not  consist  of  more  than  1,265  acres 
Irish,  so  let,  exclusive  of  bog  for  firing  or  waste  Land. 

5.  Though  the  number  of  holdings  was  only  210,  can  you  state  the  number  of  occupants; 
was  there  more  than  one  occupant  on  each  holding  ? — I am  not  able  to  state  that.  In  the 
year  1835  there  were  five  holdings,  each  above  twenty  acres,  whereas  under  the  present 
arrangement  there  are  only  three  farms  over  tliat  extent,  whilst  there  are  100  that  only, 
average  about  two  one-sixth  acres.  The  changes  effected  in  the  extent  of  farms  were 
adopted  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  regulation,  and  convenience  in  their  form,  posi- 
tion, and  extent,  and  are  equally  beneficial  to  the  tenant  as  the  landlord ; and  such  altera- 
tions were  especially  requisite  to  put,  an  end  to  the  old  distribution  of  farms  in  rundaie, 
according  to  which  system  the  land  of  each  tenant  had  been  divided  into  portions  detached 
from  each  other.  The  next  question  to  Mr.  Jackson  was— “ Has  that  involved  the  removal 
of  any  of  the  tenantry?”  And  his  answer  is — “Yes.  I have  a paper  containing  an 
account  of  those  turned  out,  and  where  they  went.”  He  is  asked  his  means  of  know- 
ledge, and  he  says  he  is  a tenant  to  the  estate,  and  the  agent  is  Mr.  Sweeny,  of  Gardiuer’s- 
place,  Dublin.  My  observation  upon  that  is  (as  a consequence  upon  the  last  observation),, 
it. could  not  be  true  that  the  alleged  consolidation  involved  the  removal  of  tenantry, 
will  be  found,  on  reference  to  a schedule  annexed  hereto,  founded  upon  the  list  funusheil 
to  the  commissioners  by  Mr.  Jackson,  that  no  tenant  of  ;Mr.  Rothwell’s  was  removed  from 
the  estate  except  for  causes  which  rendered  it  imperative  on  him  to  take  that  step.  He  is 
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then  asked,  “IIow  had  the  persons  that  were  removod  come  on  the  estate  ?”  Ilis  reply 
is,  •“  They  had  been  on  the  laud  many  years.  They  were  tenants  to  the  head  landlord, 
but  they  were  on  small  holdings.”  My  remark  upon  that  is,  during  the  management  of  the 
receiver  the  immediate  tenants  on  the  estate  had,  against  the  express  covenants  in  their 
leases,  sublet  to  mere  cottiers ; other  tenants  from  year  to  year  had  done  the  same— and 
such  are  carefully  distinguished  in  the  schedule ; and  in  all  those  transactions  the  parties 
were  liberally  dealt  with.  l>ut  Mr.  Bothwell  suggested  to  his  immediate  tenants  the 
removal  of  those  cottiers,  who  had  been  improperly  permitted  to  locate  themselves  on 
the  land  without  any  employment,  where  the  immediate  holdings  were  so  email.  Mr. 
Jackson  is  then  asked,  “Whether  they  had  subdivided  the  land  contrary  to  the  land- 
lord’s desire  ?”  And  he  says,  “ There  was  no  objection  at  all ; a number  of  them  had 
leases.”  Upon  that  I have  to  state,  it  is  notoriously  untrue  that  the  landlord  did  any  act 
by  which  lie  assented  to  the  introduction  of  the  cottiers  who  were  brought  upon  the  estate ; 
but  such  holders  of  divided  farms  as  the  receiver  sanctioned  (of  which  105  averaged  only 
about  three  acres)  Mr.  Bothwell,  on  getting  possession  of  the  estate,  recognised  as  his 
tenants.  The  next  question  is,  “ What  process  was  used  in  removing  them  ?”  Mr.  Jack- 
son  says,  “ Serving  notices  to  quit  if  they  would  not  give  up.”  Upon  that  I would  observe, 
notices  to  quit  were  not  served  upon  the  cottiers,  but  notices  were  served  upon  such  of 
Mr.  llothwell’s  tenants  holding  from  year  to  year  who  refused  to  remove  the  cottiers  they 
had  brought  upon  the  lands,  or  who  desired  to  have  such  notices  served,  to  justify  them 
in  the  removal  of  cottiers.  The  next  question  was,  “ Did  many  of  them  give  up  volun- 
tarily ?”  Ho  says,  “ Yes,  some  did.  They  got  £5  to  go  away,  and  some  got  nothing.” 
My  observation  upon  that  is,  almost  all  the  cottiers  gave  up  voluntarily ; some  of  them 
without  the  landlord  or  his  agent  hearing  of  them,  the  act  of  removal  being  executed 
by  the  immediate  tenants.  They  were  not  urgently  pressed  in  point  of  time.  Some  of 
them  were  paid  by  the  immediate  tenants,  and  others  by  the  landlord  himself.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  the  cottiers  leaving  the  land  were  not  dissatisfied.  This  observation  does 
not  include  cases  of  the  immediate  tenants  of  Mr.  Both  well,  none  of  whom  were  removed 
but  for  causes  detailed  in  the  schedule.  The  next  question  is,  “ What  was  the  reason  that 
some  got  nothing  ?”  IIo  says,  “ When  they  would  not  give  up,  Mr.  Sweeny  pursued 
them  by  ejectment,  and  then  they  got  nothing.”  In  answer  to  that  I say,  in  some  few 
instances  it  became  necessary  to  proceed  by  ejectment  on  notices  to  quit,  where  such 
notices  were  served  at  the  tenant’s  instance  to  get  rid  of  cottiers.  Proceedings  by  Mr 
Bothwell  against  his  own  tenants  for  the  purpose  of  removal,  were  only  resorted  to  in 
the  very  few  instances  noticed  in  the  schedule.  Mr.  Jackson  is  next  asked,  “ To  what 
size  have  the  farms  been  brought  by  this  system  ?”  And  he  says,  “ I consider  that  few 
consist  of  more  than  twenty  acres — few  twenty-five  acres ; the  average  is  eight  or  so.” 
Upon  that  I remark,  it  lias  been  already  observed  that  the  statement  is  untrue  which 
charges  Mr.  ltothwell  with  dispossessing  his  tenants  for  the  mere  purpose  of  consolidating 
or  enlarging  the  forms  on  his  estate.  The  statement  is  equally  untrue  that  the  holdings 
average  eight  acres ; the  average  extent  of  the  farms  is  no  more  than  about  five  and  three- 
quarter  acres,  whereas  when  Mr.  Bothwell  got  possession  in  1835  the  farms  averaged 
six  and  a half  acres  or  thereabouts.  The  next  question  is,  “Can  yon  state  of  your  own  know- 
ledge how  many  families  were  dispossessed  ?”  Mr.  Jackson  says,  “ There  were  fifty-two. 
Some  went  to  America,  some  are  begging,  and  some  are  cottiers  on  the  estate.  Some 
of  them  have  very  small  holdings ; some  turned  out  were  never  cottiers,  and  had  notliing 
but  gardens  and  houses.”  My  remark  upon  that  is,  the  fifty-two  persons  returned  by 
Jackson  were  for  the  greater  part  cottiers,  with  whom  the  landlord  had  no  privity,  and 
some  of  those  (if  they  over  existed)  were  not  known  even  by  name  to  Mr.  Bothwell  or  Iris 
agent.  The  next  question  put  to  Mr.  Jackson  was,  “ What  was  tire  state  of  cultivation 
before  they  went  ?”  He  says,  “ It  is  improving  now,  but  it  is  in  a very  low  state.”  Upon 
that  I observe,  the  regulation  of  tiro  farms  and  a large  and  well-directed  expenditure  upon 
the  estate  have  wrought  a most  beneficial  change  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and  the 
order  of  the  tenantry.  Mr.  Jackson  is  then  asked  where  the  landlord  lives,  and  he  says, 
“ In  Italy ; at  Nice  1 believe.  IIo  lias  not  resided  upon  the  estate  for  many  years.”  To 
that  I say,  the  charge  of  absenteeism  implied  in  the  answer  to  these  interrogatories  is  con- 
trary to  the  fact.  Mr.  Both  well’s  usual  residence  from  the  year  183G  to  the  year  1842  was 
well  known  to  be  in  the  county  of  Meath,  with  occasional  temporary  occupation  of  the 
mansion-house  on  his  estate  in  jVI  onaghan  for  some  months,  and  Iris  visit  to  Italy  was  not 
until  the  year  1 842,  whither  he  was  ordered  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  and  from 
whence  he  lias  since  returned.  He  is  then  asked,  “ What  is  the  agent  ?”  And  he  says, 
“ An  attorney.”  I have  made  no  reply  to  that.  I admit  it ; though  I am  much  more 
engaged  in  land  than  law. 

0.  Did  you  give  personal  attention  to  the  management  of  the  estate  ? — The  estate  is 
managed  by  the  landlord  himself;  but  I looked  into  every  one  of  the  matters  most 
minutely. 

1 . How  often  was  it  your  custom  in  the  year  to  visit  the  estate  ? — Almost  invariably 
from  six  to  eight  times  in  the  year,  and  spend  ten  days  or  a fortnight  each  time — at  the  rent 
time  always  eight  or  ten  days.  The  next  charge  is  most  extraordinary ; it  is  almost  a trespass, 
and  he  volunteers  an  answer — lie  says,  “There  was  another  case  of  a man  who  had  a pass  for 
fourteen  years,  and  Mr.  Sweeny  closed  it  up  last  week  by  his  bailiff.  He  was  about 
making  a road  to  it,  but  the  road  is  not  made  at  all.  He  closed  it  up  before  he  made  the 
other,  and  when  the  man  opened  the  path  by  bringing  homo  a horse  and  cart,  lie  had  a 
Capias  brought  against  him,  and  wanted  the  man  to  give  him  £5  to  stop  proceedings.”  He 
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is  asked  whether  he  knows  this  of  his  own  knowledge,  and  he  says,  “ No  ; it  is  what  the  man 
told  me.”  To  this  I reply,  the  detail  of  facts  connected  with  the  case  of  M‘Keon 
volunteered  by  the  witness  Jackson,  is  a gross  misrepresentation  of  a dispute  of  which 
Jackson  himself  was  the  original  cause,  and  the  responsibility  of  stating  which  he  now 
avoids  by  alleging  it  hearsay,  although  the  groundlessness  of  M'Keon’s  claim  to  the  right  of 
way  in  dispute  was  well  known  to  him.  The  facts  are,  that  Jackson  previously  refused  the 
ground  through  which  the  way  was  claimed,  and  during  his  occupation  he,  Jackson,  gave 
a privilege,  as  it  has  since  appeared,  to  M'Keou  to  pass  through  the  ground  to  his  farm 
without  the  privity  of  Mr.  Rothwell  or  his  agent.  The  ground  is  now  in  the  occupation 
of  the  landlord  Mr.  Rothwell,  having  been  voluntarily  surrendered  by  Jackson,  and  forms 
part  of  his  demesne.  Mr.  Rothwell’s  steward  made  up  the  fences  and  stopped  the  passage 
in  question,  and  no  dissatisfaction  was  then  expressed  by  M‘Keon  at  his  doing  so.  The  steward 
had  marked  another  convenient  way  for  his  and  other  tenants’  accommodation,  until  the  com- 
pletion of  which  M'Keon  was  left  to  resort  to  the  way  which  originally  led  to  his  farm,  and 
which  never  had  been  closed.  Notwithstanding  his  apparent  acquiescence  M'Keon  was 
with  his  son  found  by  the  bailiff  of  the  estate  in  the  act  of  levelling  the  ditch  which  bad 
been  so  made  up ; and  on  the  bailiff  remonstrating  with  M'Keon  at  the  trespass  the  latter 
struck  him  with  a spade.  Upon  this  fact  being  reported,  and  that  M'Keou  asserted  a 
claim  of  way,  the  agent,  Mr.  Sweeny,  caused  him  to  be  served  with  a writ,  the  commence- 
ment of  a civil  action,  which  was  the  only  course  of  proceeding  open  to  Mr.  Rothwell 
under  such  circumstances ; but  M'Kcon  having  ascertained  that  he  could  not  legally  assert 
his  right,  submitted  to  pay  £3  for  the  damage  as  well  as  by  way  of  fine  for  such  a daring  act, 
and  the  agent  considered  it  his  duty  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  some  money  as  the  only 
means  of  preventing  the  evil  example  of  so  litigious  and  troublesome  a tenant  from  inciting 
any  others  to  similar  acts  of  aggression  and  outrage  : and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
prompt  and  firm  course  adopted  in  resisting  such  an  attempt  has  produced  the  most  bene- 
ficial results.  Mr.  Jackson  is  then  asked  these  questions,  “With  regard  to  the  paper  you 
sent,  are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  the  statements  are  all  correct?”  He  says,  “1  sent  a 
man  to  get  the  return  for  me.”  He  is  asked,  “Do  you  believe  the  statements  to  be 
correct?”  He  says,  “Yes;  I do  know  myself  a number  of  them.”  He  is  then  asked, 
“ Was  it  with  a view  to  make  the  farms  a better  size,  or  was  there  any  political  or  religious 
motive  mixed  up  with  it?”  His  answer  is,  “ It  is  to  make  the  farms  larger,  and  not  from 
any  feelings  of  that  kind,  for  I know  he  toned  out  one  Protestant  family.”  Upon  that  I 
say  it  has  been  already  shown  that  persons  were  not  dispossessed  to  make  the  farms  larger. 
The  next  question  put  to  Mr.  Jackson  is,  “ Can  you  state  the  number  of  tenants  who 
received  compensation?”  His  answer  is,  “No,  I cannot  tell.  I know  he  had  records 
against  some  of  them,  and  they  got  nothing.”  Upon  that  I can  state,  that  all  the  tenants 
and  many  cottiers  received  compensation  from  the  landlord  or  successors,  except  those 
removed  for  non-payment  or  who  defended  the  record ; but  upon  that  I would  refer  to 
the  schedule  and  my  observation  in  answer  to  a subsequent  question.  He  admits  that  all 
the  others  who  did  not  force  the  landlord  to  have  recourse  to  proceedings  got  compensa- 
tion. He  is  next  asked,  “ Were  any  of  the  records  tried  ?”  And  he  says,  “Yes,  there  were 
two.”  I beg  to  say  there  was  but  one  record  brought  down  for  trial,  and  that  was  a case 
where  the  tenant  put  Mr.  Rothwell  upon  proof  of  tenancy,  which  was  denied,  the  diffi- 
culty of  which,  as  well  in  relation  to  tho  deduction  of  the  title  of  the  landlord  as  the 
possession  of  the  defendant  in  the  character  of  tenant,  obliged  Mr.  Rothwell  to  proceed  in 
one  of  the  superior  courts  at  great  expense.  In  consequence  of  the  estate  devolving  on 
Mr.  Rothwell  during  minority,  and  the  difficulty  of  proving  payment  of  rent  by  many  of  the 
tenants  who  were  previously  unknown  to  the  receiver  under  the  court,  some  of  them  availed 
themselves  of  the  fact  and  disclaimed  tenancy ; and  they  were  further  encouraged  by  the 
landlord  experiencing  defeats  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties 
already  alluded  to.  Mr.  Rothwell,  by  the  advice  of  counsel,  brought  ejectments  in  one  of 
the  superior  courts  and  brought  one  case  to  trial,  the  successful  issue  of  which  induced  the 
other  defendants  to  submit.  The  next  question  is,  “ Did  all  receive  compensation  but  those 
two?”  He  says,  “I  cannot  say  that,  but  the  persons  who  got  the  land  had  to  pay  the 
money  back.”  Upon  that  I say  the  statement  that  the  landlord  obtained  from  the  in-coming 
tenant  any  compensation  which  his  predecessor  or  dispossessed  tenant  received  is  wholly 
destitute  of  foundation ; but  in  some  instances  the  out-going  tenant  was  permitted  to  resign 
to  a new  tenant  for  a money  consideration,  and  the  landlord  permitted  the  new  tenant  to 
hold  the  land  free  from  the  arrears  of  rent  due  by  his  predecessor,  which  was  consequently 
lost  to  the  landlord.  The  next  question  put  to  Mr.  Jackson  is,  “Was  there  any  rent  due 
by  them?”  He  says,  “There  might  be  rent  owing,  and  particularly  when  people  found 
they  would  not  get  leave  to  remain  they  held  back.”  He  is  asked,  “ Had  the  rents  been 
regularly  paid  before  proceedings  wore  resolved  on  ?”  And  he  says,  “ Yes ; the  rents  are 
not  high.  They  are  not  more  than  5s.  an  acre  of  some ; 25 s.  or  26s.  is  the  highest.”  Upon 
that  I remark,  although  the  rents  now  as  settled  are  moderate,  being  under  the  poor  law 
valuation  of  the  land,  yet  such  was  the  irregularity  in  the  general  management  of  the  estate 
and  the  extent  of  arrears  accrued  during  the  period  it  was  under  the  court,  that  Mr.  Roth- 
well has  lost  nearly  £1,000  of  arrears  of  rent  since  he  got  possession  in  1835,  which  he 
remitted  to  the  tenants ; while  the  money  expended  in  the  improvement  of  the  estate  and 
the  condition  of  the  tenantry  during  that  period  amounted  to  ±.1,700,  not  including  several 
sums  given  to  individual  occupiers  by  Mr.  Rothwell  personally,  of  which  he  has  kept  no 
account — and  in  those  sums  the  necessary  expenditure  for  costs,  in  consequence  of  the 
refractory  conduct  of  some  of  the  tenants,  as  already  alluded  to,  has  not  been  included, 
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And  Mr.  Rotliwell  has  experienced  those  losses  and  made  that  expenditure  on  an  estate  of 
which  the  annual  return  to  him  is  not,  with  hogs  for  firing — a scarce  and  dear  article — more 
than  £1,725,  exclusive  of  the  demesne  in  his  own  possession.  I have  drawn  out  a schedule 
of  every  tenant  alleged  by  Mr.  Jackson  to  have  been  removed,  and  the  answer  applicable  to 
each  of  them,  which  I beg  to  hand  in. 

[ Tin j witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ] 


COUNTY  MONAGHAN. 

LIST  OF  ALLEGED  REMOVALS  FROM  MR.  OBSERVATIONS  BY  MR.  ROTHWELL'S  AGENT 
ROTHWELL’S  ESTATE.  THEREON. 


Adchmakeke. 

1.  Bryan  Began. 

Beach. 

2.  Thomas  Hill,  4 acres. 


3.  Luke  M‘Cabe. 

Bali.itr.un. 

4.  Francis  Boyle. 


5.  Owen  Duffy. 


6.  Pat.  Finegau,  4 acres,  2 roods. 


7.  Judith  Murphy. 

8.  Philip  Dully. 


9.  Owen  Duffy,  house  and  garden. 

10.  Corrigan,  widow. 

11.  Elizabeth  Connolly,  widow. 

12.  Hugh  M'Connon. 

13.  Michael  Tray  nor. 


14.  Hugh  Maguire. 

15.  James  Smith. 

Drummillart. 
lb*.  Terence  Daly,  3 acres,  1 rood. 


17.  Cornelius  Carolan,  3 acres,  2 roods. 


18. 


Daly,  widow,  9 acres,  2 roods. 


19.  Mrs.  John  Daly,  widow. 


!??•  r— — M'Cabe,  widow,  l acre,  2 roods 
21.  Michael  M‘Cabe. 


22.  Pat.  Didy.' 

23.  William  Duncan. 

24.  Pat.  Carroll. 

Pa»t  III. 


Duragh. 


An  under-tenant  of  a house  and  garden,  who  refused  to 
come  under  rent. 

Had  but  four  acres.  A stranger  from  county  Down, 
brought  in  without  any  competent  authority,  whilst  the 
receiver  was  over  the  estate  of  the  late  tenant  for  life. 
There  was  no  road  to  his  farm.  He  got  £20,  and  £4  Is. 
arrears  were  forgiven.  He  went  voluntarily. 

A cottier  to  an  absentee  tenant,  and  living  on  estate 
still. 

Still  a tenant  to  house  and  garden  in  a village  on  the 
estate,  and  holds  land  under  the  adjoining  Faruey  estate, 
belonging  to  another  person. 

An  under-tenant  of  a hovel  in  the  village,  and  not  de- 
sirable as  a resident  on  the  estate.  lie  surrendered  wil- 
lingly. Got  in  again  as  weekly  tenant  under  a tempo- 
rary tenant  for  a year ; then  refused  to  give  up  or  pay 
rent.  Ejectment  brought,  and  defence  taken.  £i0  given 
to  quit.  Went  voluntarily,  with  loss  of  costs  to  the  land- 
lord and  rent  to  the  middleman. 

An  under-tenant  of  a house,  and  about  four  and  a half 
acres.  Held  under  an  absentee  tenant  living  on  the 
adjoining  Favncy  estate,  who  had  several  other  holdings 
in  village.  Got  £15  from  landlord;  nearly  £IS  lost 
besides  by  the  immediate  tenant. 

Joint  tenants  of  a house  and  garden.  Refused  to  pay 
rent.  Duffy  or  his  son  lias  the  reputation  of  heading 
every  row,  and  of  being  connected  with  signal  fires  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Arrear,  £5  4s.,  lost. 

Not  removed;  on  estate  still. 

A cottier  from  a neighbouring  farm,  who  carried  off 
timber,  & c.  of  the  house. 

A cottier  from  a neighbouring  town,  who  would  pay 
no  rent  to  Mr.  Rothwefi’s  immediate  tenant,  who  let 
her  in. 

A cottier  from  another  adjoining  estate,  who  refused  to 
pay  any  rent  to  the  person  who  put  him  in,  and  carried 
off' timber,  &c.  ofliou.se. 

An  under-tenant  of  house  and  garden  in  village.  Never 
paid  any  rent,  and  refused  to  do  so.  He  sold  the  holding 
to  a neighbour,  and  on  being  paid,  over-held  house  and 
part  of  garden  from  him. 


See  note,  page  493. 


One  of  two  tenants  of  a joint  holding.  He  was  ejected 
at  the  instance  of  his  partner  for  continual  non-payment 
of  liis  share  of  rent.  Arrear  lost,  £33  and  all  costs,  Mr. 
Rotliwell  not  wisliing  to  hold  the  co-tenant  accountable 
for  that  part  of  the  rent. 

Ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Arrears  lost,  about 
£24  and  costs.  Ho  was  always  subletting,  and  is  now 
employed  as  a tradesman  about  house  and  demesne,  and 
is  living  on  the  estate  under  landlord. 

Her  only  son  killed  coming  home  from  market.  She 
expressed  a wish  to  sell,  and  was  allowed  to  do  so  to  the 
next  neighbour.  The  purcliasc-money,  £60,  was  settled 
ou  grandchild,  at  her  desire. 

Widow  of  the  above  unfortunate  man,  who  was  killed 
as  above.  She  retired  to  her  family,  having  the  purchase- 
money  of  the  farm  settled  on  her  son,  an  only  child,  as 
above. 

Exchanged  for  land  on  other  part  of  estate,  where  they 
had  some  before ; and  some  of  the  family  got  £15  from 
landlord  besides. 


See  note,  page  493. 
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LIST  OF  ALLEGED  REMOVALS—  (continued.) 
25.  John  Ivanc’s  orphans. 


26.  Boyle, "widow. 


OBSERV  ATIONS — (continued.') 

Their  father  anil  mother  died  within  a short  time  of 
each  other,  leaving  these  young  children.  The  landlord 
gave  £50,  or  more,  to  their  guardians,  to  forward  them 
in  life  and  trade,  and  took  up  the  land  (a  few  acres),  and 
set  it  at  the  same  rent  to  another  person,  without  any  fine. 

They  had  subdivided  the  holding  into  three,  but  the 
entire  farm  given  to  the  mother  and  one  son,  provided 
the  two  others  named  went  away ; which  two  hail  the 
general  reputation  of  being  very  riotous  persons,  and  one 
of  them  used  most  threatening  language  before  his  neigh- 
hours  to  the  agent.  They,  however,  wont  voluntarily. 
The  mother  was  the  tenant ; but  the  farm  is  left  to  the 
management  of  the  son,  wiio  supports  her. 


27.  Fat.  Boyle. 

28.  Peter  Boyle. 


The  two  sons  of  above,  who  got  £4  or  £5  from  the 
brother,  who  now  has  the  land. 


2.9.  Mrs.  Hugh  Boyle 


A lone  woman;  no  child;  not  capable  of  managing 
land  without  a cottier.  She  was  provided  for  by  her 
brother-in-law,  who  claimed  to  he  entitled  to  the  land, 
and  got  it.  She  got  £15  or  £16,  it  is  believed,  from 
landlord,  and  arrears  to  the  amount  of  £3  17s.  were  for- 
given. Went  voluntarily. 


30.  James  Kelly. 

31.  Elizabeth  Duffy. 

32.  James  Burn. 

33.  John  Boyle. 

34.  Owen  M'Nally. 

Reabane. 

35.  Philip  Duffy,  4 acres. 


Readuvf. 

36.  M ‘Mahon,  widow,  2 acres,  1 rood. 


37.  Pat.  M‘Cue,  2 acres,  1 rood. 


See  note,  page  493. 


Came  from  another  estate  in  the  receiver’s  time ; no 
claim  to  remain.  He  had  been  living  on  an  adjoining 
estate,  with  persona  who  induced  liiut  to  locate  himself  on 
Mr.  Rothwcll’s  estate  during  the  receiver’s  time,  under 
an  agreement  that  if  he  was  ever  dispossessed  they 
would  pay  him  £20.  He  also  got  £20  from  the  new 
tenant,  who  was  a member  of  the  family  that  originally 
hold  the  land,  and  tenant  of  the  adjoining  farm. 

Lease  expired,  and  her  late  husband  had  borrowed 
money ; incapable  of  paying  same,  or  managing  land 
without  a cottier. 

She  usually  sot  it  in  fields  to  strangers  to  till,  and  there 
was  no  road  to  land,  yhe  got  £3  from  landlord,  besides 
much  more  from  her  successors.  Arrears,  £3  17s.  for- 
given. She  went  voluntarily,  and  the  land  was  given  to 
neighbours,  who  paid  no  fine. 

Son  of  one  of  the  tenants,  who  was  located  by  his 
father,  without  permission,  on  half  of  the  above  lease, 
to  the  inconvenience  of  two  other  tenants.  He  lmd  never 
lieen  aeknowleged  as  a tenant,  and  bis  father  was  taken 
care  of  in  bis  own  farm.  No  road  to  his  land.  The  wife 
and  family  still  on  estate.  He  got  £20,  it  is  believed,  from 
successors. 


38.  Bryan  Murtagli,  2 roods. 


39.  John  M'Cudden. 


Shantona. 

40.  Peter  Smith,  ) 

41.  Edward  Smith,  L 3 acres. 

42.  Michael  Smith,  j 


43.  James  Collen,  5 acres,  2 roods. 


Tullygeish. 


44.  Pat.  Ward, 

45.  Charles  M‘Caul, 


9 acres. 


46.  Pat.  M'Caul. 

47.  Put.  Wood. 


A cottier  and  a squatter  from  Farney,  and  of  very  bad 
repute,  lie  objected  to  pay  rent  with  the  tenant.  Got 
£l  5s.,  and  forgiven  arrears.  Went  voluntarily. 


One  of  three  cottiers  of  Mr.  Jackson’s,  on  an  acre  of 
ground  adjoining  a burnt  down  mill  which  was  surren- 
dered by  Jackson. 

lie  ran  away  at  the  end  of  the  year,  without  paying 
rent,  anil  quartered  himself,  unknown  to  the  landlord  or 
agent,  on  other  tenants  of  estate. 

In  one  holding  of  three  acres,  originally  set  to  one 
person.  They  denied  the  landlord’s  title,  anil  refused 
rent;  never  paid  rent.  They  defeated  landlord  in  the 
assistant  barrister’s  court,  and  prevented  service  ot  law 
papers  tor  a length  of  time;  hut  on  the  result  of  the 
record  tried  against  another  holding,  upon  winch  Mr. 
Rothwcll  recovered,  they  gave  up  voluntarily. 

They  got  £l  1 . The  arrears,  amounting  to  nearly  ±28, 
lost,  besides  costs,  £14. 


Nearly  deranged.  Removed  five  or  six  years  ago, 
clueiiy  at  the  instance  of  his  brother,  who  provides  tor 
him.  on  the  estate,  and  got  land. 

Arrears,  beyond  £29,  lost. 


One  holding  originally,  but  three  cottiers,  partners, 
were  intruded.  They  denied  the  landlord’s  title  to  rent ; 
defeated  landlord  several  times  at  quarter  sessions  lieiore 
the  assistant  barrister.  . . 

Part  was  set  to  an  absentee.  An  ejectment  m superior 
court  was  brought,  by  the  advice  of  counsel,  to  pro'o 
landlord’s  title;  defence  taken,  but  Landlord  succeciicii, 
at  the  cost  of  nearly  from  £100  to  £150. 

Arrears  lost,  £41  about,  and  all  costs. 

They  wont  voluntarily.  . , . 

In  saying  that  those  persons  and  other  tenants  demeu 
landlord's  title,  it  is  right  to  add  that  no  adverse  claim  to 
the  estate  liad  ever  been  made. 


Two  cottiers  or  partners  of  the  original  tenant. 
They  were  paid  by  him  to  go  and  leave  the  wnoie 
the  lands  to  linn  as  formerly. 


of 
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LIST  OF  ALLEGED  REMOVALS — ( continued .) 
48.  Pat.  Martin,  4 acres. 


49.  Anthony  Ward,  S acres. 


50.  Michael  Collen. 


OBSERV ATION  S — (continued. ) 

In  joint  farm  with  Ilia  brother  James.  He  became 
deeply  in  debt  to  the  landlord  and  the  whole  country, 
became  an  insolvent,  and  embarrassed  six  or  seven 
persons. 

He  sold  to  his  brother,  James  Martin.  He  went  volun- 
tarily. Is  now  working  at  landlord’s  place,  and  living  on 
demesne. 

Lived  in  gripe  of  ditch  under  road.  Denied  landlord's 
title  to  rent ; never  paid  rent.  A person  who  boasts  of 
being  a great  lawyer,  and  set  other  tenants  against  paying 
their  rents.  He  defeated  the  landlord  at  quarter  sessions', 
but  on  the  record  against  P.  W ard  being  tried,  and  suc- 
cessfully, he  gave  in  voluntarily. 

He  got  £3  from  landlord.  Arrears  lost,  about  £32,  and 
all  costs. 

See  Note. 


51.  Charles  Keasltin. 

52.  Goligly,  widow. 


. Brother  to  the  present  holder,  who  was  rightfully 
titled,  and  who  removed  liim. 


en- 


Note — All  those  without  any  observation  were  cottiers, 
absolute  interference,  or  went  voluntarily  from  estate. 


removed  by  the  tenants  without  landlord 


agent’s 


September,  1844. 


[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Henuy  C.  Sweeny. 


Richard  Clayton  Browne.  Clayton,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

r Srf  ^°,y°u  .reside  ? — My  residence  is  at  Carrickbum,  near  New  Ross,  in  tlie  county 
of  v\  exford.  I reside  also  near  Wigan,  in  Lancashire.  The  property  here  belongs  to 
General  Browne  Clayton.  ° 

2.  'What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  a private  gentleman,  and  a 
magistrate. 

3.  Do  you  or  your  father  own  land  near  the  place  you  have  described  ? — Yes : it  all 
belongs  to  us,  about  3,000  English  acres. 

4.  Have  there  been  of  late  any  improvements  made  upon  that  property? — Yes ; there 

have  in  draining  and  building.  I have  put  in  force  the  Drainage  Act,  in  sinking  a river  last 
summer  for  about  two  miles.  I called  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  adjoining  properties  to 
assist  me  in  draining  the  Ballinabola  river.  Lord  Carcw  gave  me  half,  and  another 
proprietor,  Mr.  Leigh,  also  gavo  mo  a sum  of  money  instead  of  calling  upon  his  tenants. 
I gave  the  proprietors  notice  under  the  act,  that  they  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  then' 
portion  of  the  expense  in  order  that  the  work  might  be  proceeded  with ; and  Mr.  Leigh 
said,  instead  of  my  calling  upon  his  tenants  he  would  give  me  a small  sum,  £5,  towards 
the  improvement  of  that  part  of  the  river  which  adjoined  his  property.  The  whole  work  we 
did  last  summer  came  to£30.  This  year  I have  sunk  another  stream,  in  which  an  opposite 
neighbour  joined  me,  which  I calculate  will  come  to  £22  ; and  I am  now  arranging  to  sink 
two  others  in  the  next  summer  preparatory  to  drainage.  The  rivers  I have  first  alluded  to 
were  sunk  to  a very  .considerable  depth.  There  was  a large  tract  of  bog,  and  about  400 
acres  of  lowland,  which  was  continually  flooded  in  the  winter  time.  The  bog  was  a mossy 
species  of  bog,  so  that  the  cattle  were  frequently  bogged  in  it,  and  now  it  is  perfectly  dry 
through  the  whole  district.  i J J 

5.  Upon  the  drier  part  of  the  estate,  have  any  improvements  been  effected  ? — Yes : we 
budt  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  houses. 

6.  Upon  what  system  have  those  houses  been  built? — Where  the  tenants  were  tenants- 
at-wrll  we  have  given  them  timber  and  slates. 

s' ^ve  y°u  found  them  willing  to  build  upon  those  terms  ? — Yes ; in  all  cases. 

■ Ui  what  size  are  the  houses  ordinarily  speaking  ? — We  will  say  for  a farm  of  twenty- 
ve  acres  they  will  build  a house  forty  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  and  roof 

witn  memel  timber,  and  generally  countess  or  lady  slates.  We  give  to  a tenant-at-will 
pon  a farm  of  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  materials  to  the  value  of  £20  or  £23. 

„r  ' rf6  ™ere  many  small  holdings  upon  the  estate  under  ten  acres  ? — Yes,  a good  many ; 

10  ST*  ^e.re  are  about  sixty-five  tenants  altogether, 
adv  ' 'i  ass*stance  do  you  give  in  the  cases  of  persons  having  leases  ? — We  generally 
™Gm  moneY  an(l  charge  them  five  per  cent. ; to  tenants-at-will  we  generally 
fand  6 ?rea^e^  Porfion.  We  do  not  charge  them  any  thing  additional  for  the  land,  the 
cent  remaina  aa  ^ was>  or  we  3X6  willing  to  build  the  entire  house,  charging  them  five  per 


new  i !+-aVe  o0U  occasion  since  you  have  been  connected  with  the  estate  to  make  any 

12  wf^S  " — ^ea  several  large  farms  have  fallen  out  of  lease. 

let  tli  1 c<mrso  dl(l  you  fake  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  land? — We  have  generally 
redi  G i a , 8 as  they  were  before.  We  have  in  no  case  raised  them,  but  very  often  have 
the  • + • m ’.  kuf  as  a rule  we  generally  let  them  continue  as  they  were.  If  we  think 
mount  + 18  a logh,  we  either  reduce  it  or  give  them  such  assistance  as  is  tanta- 

13  n?,a]re^lc?'o.n>  either  in  their  houses  or  in  other  ways. 

°f  the  * t t origmally  hold  under  the  proprietor  or  under  a middleman  ? — That  portion 
the  ^ k.avc  Averted  to  was  under  a middleman,  and  that  has  fallen  in ; and.  there 

fa  ater  portion  of  them  are  tenants-at-will.  We  have  not  given  any  leases  for  a length 


ll/A  October , 1844. 

929. 

H.  C.  Sweeny,  esq. 
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ll<£  Oetuber , 1844.  of  time.  I disapprove  of  leases  very  much,  hut  I am  very  anxious  to  give  the  tenants 

H c csf  “ you  perceive  any  anxiety  for  leases  on  their  part? — I do  not  think  they  care 

. . . ay  on,  esq.  apol,fc  them  now. 

15.  Do  you  sec  much  difference  in  the  modo  of  cultivating  the  land  between  those  who 
have  leases  and  tliosc  who  have  not  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

16.  Has  there  been  any  improvement  in  the  district  in  the  mode  of  cultivation  ?— Yes,  a 
very  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  owing  to  an  extensive  system  of  draining,  which 
is  I think  well  understood  by  the  people,  and  which — if  assistance  were  given  by  the  land- 
lord at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  perch— -would  go  on  to  an  immense  extent.  For  this  purpose  I 
have  lowered,  as  I have  already  stated,  the  bed  of  two  streams — one  of  two  miles,  the 
other  three-quarters  of  a mile.  A sufficient  outlet  is  now  procured  for  the  water,  and  a 
large  bog  already  laid  dry.  The  rotation  adopted  here  is — first  year,  the  ley  ploughed  for 
oats,  then  potatoes,  afterwards  barley,  or  wheat  with  clover  seeds,  which  are  mown  the  first 
year,  then  pastured,  and  the  following  year  broken  up  for  oats.  Lime,  which  is  laid  on  at 
the  rate  of  seventy  barrels  (costing  1.?.  2d.  per  barrel  at  Ross)  to  the  Irish  acre,  is  the  chief 
manure  or  rather  stimulant  used,  in  addition  to  the  dung  made  during  the  winter  season. 
I am  now  introducing  bone  dust  at  2s.  Gd.  per  bushel,  and  guano  for  turnips,  of  which  we 
have  amongst  our  tenants  about  sixty  acres  English.  Seven  of  those  arc  let  out  in  small 
portions  to  those  holding  under  three  acres,  and  who  by  this  means  are  enabled  to  keep 
two  cows  each.  The  burning  of  land  is  in  few  instances  permitted  by  the  landlord  and 
rarely  attempted.  There  is  a small  farming  society  at  New  Ross,  with  an  agriculturist  to 
superintend  all  operations,  and  this  scorns  (though  in  its  infancy)  likely  to  do  well.  I am 
most  desirous  of  establishing  an  agricultural  school,  uniting  with  the  usual  course  au  indus- 
trial education  and  a knowledge  of  gardening ; and  I should  wish  to  attach  to  it  two  or 
three  acres,  to  be  cultivated  by  the  boys.  The  farms  in  tillage  on  this  estate  average  from 
twenty  to  thirty  acres.  Wo  have  under  ton  acres  twenty-seven  tenants ; under  five,  sixteen. 
Those  of  the  latter  class  frequently  work  (either  by  day  or  task)  off  their  holdings.  All 
those  living  on  the  estate  arc  fully  employed  at  10'/.  per  day  wages,  and  a great  many 
additional  hands  in  the  summer  in  draining  and  winter  planting.  The  lands  under  trees 
will  soon  comprise  400  acres  English.  I am  quite  certain,  if  an  improved  system  of  tillage, 
&c.,  were  adopted,  there  would  be  ample  employment  for  the  whole  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  in  which  there  are  few  grazing  farms.  On  one  large  tract  the  coarse 
lands,  after  a crop  of  oats,  have  been  summer  fallowed,  limed,  and  then  sown  in  July  with 
rape  and  grass  seeds,  which  are  pastured  the  following  spi'ing.  This  has  been  attended 
with  much  success ; the  land  being  speedily  restored  to  grass,  and  a good  bite  afforded  to 
cattle  in  the  spring. 

17.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  have  progressed  at  all  in  getting  shelter  or  houses  for 
their  cattle? — Yes ; I am  constructing  very  simple  sheds  lor  them — something  like  Indian 
■wigwams,  which  keep  them  very  warm. 

18.  Do  they  understand  theadvautage  that  it  is  to  them  to  keep  their  cattle  under  cover?— 
Yes,  I endeavour  to  impress  that  upon  them,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep 
the  cow  warm  and  housed ; and  that  the  little  food  they  give  them  would  do  them  more 
good  than  a larger  proportion  wlion  the  cow  has  to  shiver  for  it.  I wish  them  to  keep  cows 
and  get  rid  of  their  miserable  horses.  That  is  why  I wish  to  confine  their  small  holdings 
to  three  acres,  to  do  away  with  the  horse  and  induce  them  to  cultivate  with  the  spade, 
They  say  they  want  a horse  to  draw  lime ; I tell  them  that  dung  is  the  manure  they  ought 
to  give  to  the  land — that  the  lime  may  raise  good  crops,  but  will  not  give  permanent  fertility 
to  the  Land. 

19.  In  those  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  give  five  or  six  acres,  in  your  experience  do 

you  think  that  tho  people,  under  judicious  management,  are  able  to  support  themselves  on 
that  quantity  of  laud? — Yes,  they  can  bring  up  a family  very  comfortably  upon  five  or 
six  acres  of  ground.  I know  many  instances  of  that,  where  they  have  put  out  their  sons 
to  trades.  . 

20.  How  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  ? — With  respect  to  rent,  I would  say  the  land  is 

let  usually  at  a moderate  rate,  but  varies  very  much.  When  much  assistance  is  given  to 
the  tenant,  a higher  scale  or  rate  is  adopted  than  where  none  is  allowed  for  buildings,  &c. 
Wheat  land  is  usually  let  at  from  25.s.  to  30s.  per  acre  Irish.  Lighter  of  good  quality  a 
1 8s.  to  2 5s.  The  rents  are  not  paid  at  one  time,  but  at  different  periods,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  tenant ; the  full  amount  is  however  paid  within  the  year.  No  arrear  has  accrue  on 
this  estate  during  the  Last  fifteen  years,  though  on  some  holdings  there  is  an  old  one  ou  - 
standing  against  the  tenant.  . T] 

-21.  Have  you  had  much  subdivision  of  land  in  the  district  ? — N o ; we  do  not  allow  it.  1 

lands  in  this  neighbourhood  are  generally  held  directly  from  the  proprietor  m tee , a 
when  leases  fall  in  sub-tenants  are  retained  in  possession  of  their  holdings.  There  . 
cases  of  middlemen  who  make  an  immense  profit  by  subletting,  and  allowing’  mud  n 

to  be  erected  on  their  farms:  for  these  £l  10s.  or  £2,  without  laud,  is  usually  pa1  • 
very  few  cases  do  we  grant  a lease,  and  I find  fully  as  much  improvement  taking  P.^ 
where  none  is  given — in  many  cases  more;  as  at  tho  close  of  a lease  I observe  a dismc  ^ 
to  improve,  fearing  some  change,  which  is  more  likely  to  arise  then  than  when  ‘ ^ 
is  held  at  will,  and  matters  proceed  in  a regular  course  without  further  valuation  or  1 

22.  Referring  to  the  mode  of  agriculture  adopted  in  the  district,  have  you  seen.  ^ 
draining  employed  as  a substitute  for  subsoiling?— We  havo  not  any  of  it ; for  . j 

that  most  of  our  potato  cultivation  is  by  drills,  and  that  system  is  applied  to  be  , 
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have  endeavoured  to  get  them  out  of  them — I think  the  drill  cleans  the  ground  so  much  11  th  October  1844 

better.  ’ 

23.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will  prevail  in  the  district  ? — It  is  not  in 
general  openly  assented  to  by  landlords ; but  is  I believe  frequently  practised,  and 
permitted  by  them  on  removing  tenants  from  their  holdings,  or  making  exchanges  of  land 
This  principle  I have  openly  acted  upon,  and  quite  recognise  when  land  has  boon  occupied  ■ 
l.ii+  nnt  in  the  casts  of  common  cottiers  wlm  Imvn  net  k„;n  ±1 i mi  ’ 


230. 

R.  C.B.  Clayton,  esq. 


e-money  i 

make  the  same  allowance  in  tenancics-at-will. 


paid  t 


it-going  tenant — I would 


24.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  ? — I do  not  think  any  thing  has  been  done 
to  effect  that  in  the  neighbourhood. 

25.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  condition  of  the  people  living 
in  the  district  you  have  described,  is  improving  ?— The  condition  of  the  large  fanners  is 
certainly  improving,  though  not  to  the  same  degree  as  that  of  the  tenantry  holding  under 
thirty  acres.  With  these  I find  I have  more  influence  in  getting  them  to  adopt  a better 
system  of  cropping ; and  assistance  rendered  to  them,  on  however  small  a scale,  produces 
an  effect  which  spreads  wider  than  if  confined  to  the  larger  classes,  who  might  not  bo 
followed  in  their  plans,  even  if  successful.  Farms  averaging  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
acres,  on  which  a pair  of  horses  are  kept,  are  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
occupiers  here.  Their  capital  is  seldom  sufficient  for  more ; and  on  this  by  careful 
management  a family  may  be  maintained,  and  comforts  procured  equal  to  their  require- 
ments. Amongst  these  also  1 find  a greater  attention  to  cleanliness  and  the  condition 
of  their  houses.  Those  holding  from  five  to  twenty  acres  live  in  a condition  little  removed 
from  the  labourers,  always  struggling  for  an  increase  of  land,  and  keeping  one  or  two 
horses  half-fed  and  idle  a considerable  portion  of  the  year.  An  occupier  of  three  acres, 
with  a trade  or  occasional  occupation  as  a labourer,  I consider  (next  to  those  having  above 
twenty-five  acres)  as  most  likely  to  do  well,  and  the  most  easily  advanced  by  the  landlord. 
The  land  cultivated  with  a due  proportion  of  green  crops,  and  two  cows  kept,  bring 
a degree  of  comfort  and  independence  home  to  the  fireside  unknown  to  many  large  farmers! 
I think  the  condition  of  the  small  fanners  is  much  improving,  for  I often  see  them  bringing 
home  bread  and  a variety  of  things  which  I may  say  were  quite  unknown  to  them  years  ago^ 
and  they  are  better  clothed.  Mrs.  Clayton  had  a little  shop  of  her  own,  at  which  she 
used  to  sell  things  out  to  the  tenants.  She  used  to  buy  them  wholesale  in  England,  Eoss, 
and  Waterford,  and  used  to  sell  them  at  one-fourth  less  than  she  bought  them  at  herself, 
and  she  took  care  that  they  should  come  very  well  clad  and  neat  to  her  shop  or  they  were 
not  admitted,  and  that  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  giving  them  sundry  lectures ; and  if 
she  found  on  visiting  their  cottages  there  was  any  tiling  wrong  or  dirty,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  come  to  the  shop  for  some  time,  and  that  got  them  into  habits  of  cleanliness. 

I made  a contract  early  in  the  season  with  an  importer  in  New  Ross  to  supply  me  with 
guano  for  all  the  tenants,  he  giving  them  credit,  I being  responsible  to  him.  He  fulfilled 
his  contract  very  properly,  though  the  guano  rose  from  £12  a ton,  at  winch  sum  I made 
the  contract,  to  £15  ; so  that  they  were  getting-  it  from  him  at  12.s\  per  cwt.  when  others 
were  purchasing  it  from  14*.  to  15s.,  and  every  individual  is  availing  himself  of  it,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions ; and  they  also  use  bone  dust. 

26.  Is  the  con-acre  system  prevalent  in  the  district? — No,  it  is  not  prevalent  in  the 
neighbourhood ; hut  for  potato  land  manured  about  £8  per  acre  is  charged  by  the  farmer, 
which  is,  I believe,  readily  paid  at  the  time  of  digging.  Next  year  I intend,  and  am 
doing  it  this  year  in  some  degree,  instead  of  increasing  their  small  holdings,  where  they 
have  got  into  better  circumstances  I say  to  them,  I will  let  them  have  grass  land,  or  I 
tell  them,  I will  take  in  their  cows  in  the  summer,  having  a good  deal  of  land  in  hand, 
“ % will  Lave  turnip  food  for  them  in  the  winter.  I took  this  plan  from  the  Marquess 
01  Waterford’s  English  estate,  and  1 am  going  to  establish  what  are  called  in  Northum- 
berland cow-gates.  I am  entering  upon  a regular  system  for  that  purpose. 

27.  Is  there  any  class  of  labourers  in  the  district  distinct  from  the  landholders  ? — The 
small  holders  of  from  two  to  tln-ee  acres  up  to  five  or  six  are  nearly  all  labourers  and  their 
sons  or  brothers,  for  in  no  case  do  I allow  them  to  subdivide  with  their  children  or  a 
brother ; to  take  a portion  of  the  land  they  must  go  elsewhere,  but  a great  many  of  them 
continue,  and  I employ  them  as  labourers. 

28.  How  long  have  you  been  attending  to  the  management  of  this  estate  ? — About  ten 
years ; but  I have  not  been  continually  resident  here,  I am  occasionally  in  England,  and  I 
am  connected  with  an  estate  in  Kilkenny. 

29.  Do  impediments  to  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  arise  from  the  nature  of  the 
enure  of  the  proprietor  or  lessor  of  the  estate  ? — Yes,  and  it  has  struck  me  that  it  might 
e desirable  for  tenants  for  life  upon  an  entailed  estate  to  be  allowed  to  carry  011  permanent 

improvements  of  a certain  class  in  building  or  drainage,  enabling  them  to  charge  the 
m entance  to  a certain  amount ; for  instance,  with  regard  to  myself,  I am  entitled  to  the 
succession  of  a property  near  Froshford,  which  is  left  to  myself,  subject  to  the  life  interest 
0 an  Unc^e-  He  does  not  allow  any  thing  for  improvements  or  draining.  I should  be 
very  happy  to  have  the  estate  charged  to  a certain  amount,  to  remain  as  a permanent 
it  ai°e.?Fou  if  he  would  allow  myself  his  agent  to  carry  on  the  improvements.  I think 
thW?  + 1 Vei^  ^k'Mile  if  a charge  were  allowed  to  be  made  upon  the  estate,  say  one- 

twr^o  present  owner,  and  two-thirds  to  the  next  hen-,  I should  be  ready  to  pay 
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30.  Have  you  observed  much  difference  in  the  mode  of  management  pursued  upon, 

different  estates  which  have  come  under  your  notice?— The  management  adopted  on 
different  estates  varies  according  to  the  class  of  person  employed  as  agent,  and  to  them  a 
very  high  responsibility  attaches.  Many  of  the  evils  and  miseries  of  Ireland  I attribute  to 
their  neglect,  as  I am  sure  that  by  foresight  and  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  agent  most 
of  the  agrarian  outrages  might  have  been  prevented.  The  agent’s  duties  are  usually 
confined  to  the  receipt  of  rents  at  five  per  cent.  A plan  has  lately  been  adopted  of 
employing  an  under-agent,  or  agriculturist,  to  look  after  the  detail  of  cultivation.  Infor- 
mation given  on  this  point  to  the  agent  enables  him  to  meet  many  difficulties  on  the  part 
of  the  tenants,  and  shows  him  when  assistance  may  be  judiciously  given  to  the  deserving 
This  I look  upon  as  a great  step  towards  oxtensivo  improvement,  and  which  is  merefv 
assimilating  the  practice  here  to  that  of  England,  where  estates  are  under  an  efficient 
steward.  The  custom  of  giving  extra  fees,  or  presents,  to  the  agent  is  fast  passing 
away.  ° 

3 1 . Have  you  ever  compared  the  rents  here  and  the  rents  on  your  property  in  England  ? 

Yes ; but  in  England  we  have  to  do  every  thing  for  the  tenants ; the  tenant  walks  into  I 
may  say,  a ready  furnished  house.  The  capital  of  the  farmer  in  England  and  Ireland  is 
very  differently  applied.  When  a farmer  in  Ireland  gets  a farm  he  has  to  prepare  all  those 
things  which  are  ready  prepared  for  the  farmer  in  England. 

32.  How  do  you  think  the  rent  stands,  independent  of  those  circumstances  ?— The 
tenants  here  might  be  quite  in  as  easy  circumstances  as  they  are  there ; but  in  England, 
ours  is  a manufacturing  district,  it  depends  so  much  upon  the  fluctuation  of  trade.  In 
England  we  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  the  tenants  in  the  farms ; in  Ireland  wo  have 
a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  them  out.  In  England  they  walk  out  of  a farm  as  a man 
would  walk  out  of  a house — they  put  all  their  chattels  and  goods  upon  two  or  three  wagons 
and  are  off  to  another  farm ; they  are  a very  independent  class  there.  With  regard  to 
improvements,  I woidd  give  tonants-at-will  the  tenant-right  to  a certain  extent  with  regard 
to  permanent  improvements. 

33.  You  think  it  would  be  a fair  mode  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  tcnants-at-will  ? 

Yes,  for  all  classes ; by  establishing  a system  of  registration  for  improvements  where  the 
landlords  did  not  make  them.  On  the  Kilkenny  estate  to  which  1 have  referred,  I would 
be  quite  willing  that  improvements  should  be  registered,  and  in  case  at  any  time  of  ejecting 
or  dispossessing  a tenant  that  he  should  have  a claim  for  such  improvements,  allowing  for 
the  lapse  of  time  he  might  have  been  in  possession  of  them.  Scarcely  any  of  the  people 
from  our  neighbourhood  have  gone  into  the  poor-house,  none  who  have  any  claim  upon  us, 
nor  would  I allow  it  if  I could  prevent  it ; wo  have  a great  many  old  people,  and  I have 
some  difficulty  in  getting  their  relations  to  maintain  them,  but  I have  succeeded. 

34.  When  you  speak  of  those  having  a claim  upon  you,  do  you  include  under-tenants,  or 
those  holding  direct  under  you  ? — Only  those  holding  direct  under  us ; we  have  scarcely 
any  under-tenants  now. 

35.  Have  you  got  rid  of  many  under-tenants  ? — No,  I do  not  think  we  have.  In  the  case 
of  getting  rid  of  under-tenants  we  have  always  taken  them  and  considered  them  as  our  own. 
We  had  a farm  fell  out  of  lease  two  years  ago ; thero  were  a number  of  labouring  cottiers 
upon  it,  and  we  took  them  as  tenants. 

36.  Is  any  system  pursued  as  to  then-  houses? — Yes;  they  are  cither  building  or  pre- 
paring to  build,  and  I either  give  them  timber  and  slates,  or  else  advance  them  money  for 
the  whole  of  the  house,  charging  them  five  per  cent.  There  are  two  houses  I am  building 
entirely  myself,  and  I intend  to  charge  them  five  per  cent,  upon  the  expenditure. 

_ 37.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with  regard  to  the  charges  on  land  ? — It  would 
simplify  the  collection  very  much,  and  it  would  be  a great  ease  to  the  poor  people,  for  the 
landlord  to  pay  all  the  charges  on  tenancies  under  £5  a year.  Upon  these  small  holdings 
I am  doing  it  a good  deal,  and  paying  both  the  cess  and  the  poor  rate.,  The  county  cess 
is  an  increasing  charge  in  this  county,  and  being  hitherto  so  unequally  distributed,  many 
and  serious  complaints  havo  been  made  by  the  farmers.  Opposition  is  sometimes  made  to 
its  collection.  The  poor  rate  in  this  division  is  not  heavy,  and  no  difficulty  seems  to  arise 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The  rent-charge  has  tended  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  tenants,  and  appears  to  have  been  repaid  to  the  landlord  without  any 
murmur. 

38.  How  would  you  propose  to  act  in  the  case  of  granting  leases ; would  you  say  that  the 
landlord  should  take  upon  liimself  the  chance  of  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  rates  and  taxes  ? — 
A lease  would  bo  an  exception ; scarcely  any  lease  would  be  granted  to  such  a very  small 
class  of  holders. 

39.  In  recommending  that  plan  you  do  not  contemplate  leases  ? — No ; the  only  persons 
we  give  leases  to  are  persons  over  twenty-five  acres,  none  under  it.  The  only  one  we  have 
given  lately  is  to  a man  who  has  eighty  acres,  and  he  is  draining  tliis  year  eight  acres  of 
ground ; lie  has  twenty-two  milch,  cows,  and  between  four  and  five  English  acres  of  turnips. 
We  allow  him  3d.  a perch  for  all  the  drains  he  makes,  and  we  got  him  over  two  bulls  from 
England. 

40.  What  proportion  do  you  think  the  3d.  a perch  bears  to  the  whole  expense  of 
draining  ? — He  would  mako  the  drams,  and  fill  them  with  broken  stones,  for  about  oa. 
a perch. 

41.  Are  the  stones  pretty  near  ? — Yes,  there  is  a quarry  on  the  ground. 

42.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  education  of  the 
people  in  the  simple  rudiments  of  agriculture  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended  to  Her 
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Majesty’s  government,  by  the  extension  of  schools,  with  a portion  of  land  cultivated  by  the 
boys.  I look  with  much  hope  to  the  future  bringing  up  an  improved  class  of  tenants  and 
labourers.  I am  disposed  to  allow  (under  restriction)  the  tenant’s  right  on  quitting  a farm, 
viz.,  compensation  for  permanent  improvements  during  occupation,  either  to  be  registered 
at  the  time  of  execution,  or  valued  by  a public  officer  under  the  Board  of  Works.  The 
county  cess  might,  I also  think  (on  holdings  under  a certain  amount  of  rent),  be  borne  by 
the  landlord,  as  rendering  its  collection  more  simple  and  uniform.  The  point  on  which  I 
would  lay  the  most  stress  is  that  of  giving  the  tenant  for  life  power  to  charge  the  estate  or 
inheritance  to  a certain  amount  for  permanent  improvements.  This  claim  after  some  years 
to  be  reduced  one-fourth,  at  another  period  one-half ; and  after  a certain  lapse  of  time,  say 
twenty-five  years,  to  cease  altogether  on  the  next  heir.  A power  of  this  kind,  with  the 
education  of  the  people,  I consider  the  foundation  of  prosperity  in  Scotland,  and  as  likely 
to  counterbalance  the  evils  on  the.  estate  of  a distressed  landlord,  unable  to  assist  his 
tenantry.  The  distinct  alluded  to  in  my  evidence  includes  the  parishes  of  Newbawn  and 
Adamstown. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Joseph  Swan  Waddrj,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — Solicitor  and  land  agent. 

3.  What  may  be  the  extent  of  your  agencies  ? — The  estates  over  which  I have  control 
are  about  £7,000  a year. 

4.  Principally  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — No,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Some  I 
am  proprietor  of  myself  and  my  brother,  to  the  extent  of  £2,500  a year,  and  £5,000  in 
addition. 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  give  us 
information  ? — I have  a very  good  acquaintance  with  the  baronies  of  Forth  and  Bargy,  and 
Shelmalier  particularly ; those  three  baronies,  and  something  of  the  town  of  Wexford, 
and  the  barony  of  Scarawalsh. 

6.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  as  improving  in  those  districts  ? — Yes,  but 
slowly. 

7.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No,  it  is  a very  rare 
occurrence  in  my  acquaintance  with  the  district. 

8.  In  what  manner  throughout  the  properties  with  which  you  are  acquainted  is  the  rent 
fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — In  the  case  of  a farm  dropping  out  of  lease  it  is  generally 
by  a valuation  that  the  landlord  places  on  it  himself.  He  then  receives  proposals  through 
himself  or  liis  agent. 

9.  How  does  the  landlord  make  up  his  mind  upon  the  value  of  a farm  ? — By  a comparison 
with  other  farms ; and  sometimes  calling  in  persons  in  the  habit  of  valuing  lands. 

10.  What  class  of  persons  are  they? — Generally  farmers. 

1 1.  Is  the  rent  fixed  here  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  rent  ? — Generally  so  much  per  acre. 

12.  In  case  of  a county  road  passing  through  a farm,  is  it  usual  to  charge  the  tenant  with 
the  acreable  rent  of  the  ground  under  that  road  ? — The  person  in  possession  having  a lease, 
under  the  Grand  Jury  Act  is  allowed  to  traverse  for  damages. 

13.  In  the  case  of  a new  letting,  and  taking  at  an  acreable  value,  does  he  pay  rent  for 
the  ground  under  the  road  ? — No,  I should  say  not,  but  for  the  tillage  ground  actually  in 
the  farm,  including  the  proportion  occupied  in  fences.  I never  knew  a tenant  to  pay  on  a 
new  setting  for  a road  running  through  a farm ; a deduction  is  made  from  what  the  tenant 
paid  before,  the  landlord  having  received  for  the  land  from  the  county.  In  making  up  the 
acreable  valuation  the  road  is  always  deducted  from  the  quantity. 

14.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I 
cannot  give  a decided  answer,  the  poor  law  valuation  being  a very  short  time  in  operation, 
and  very  few  leases  having  fallen  out  since  that.  The  poor  law  valuation  bears  the  pro- 
portion of  seventy-five  per  cent,  to  the  rent. 

15.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  called  for  ? — The  rent  due  in 
March  and  May  is  paid  before  the  29th  of  September  or  November.  It  is  the  general 
custom  that  one-half  should  be  paid  before  the  other  half  is  due. 

16.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent  ? — None  except 
those  of  a very  poor  description  ; but  they  resort  to  bills. 

17.  What  is  the  system  of  bills  ? — In  all  cases  that  I am  engaged  in  I put  the  bills  into 
the  bank,  and  the  tenants  are  charged  with  the  discount  the  bank  charges. 

18.  What  is  the  discount  ?-t-At  present  five  per  cent.,  sometimes  six. 

19.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — In  the  case 
of  a tenant  being  a year’s  rent  in  arrear,  a civil  bill  ejectment  is  frequently  resorted  to,  the 
expense  being  so  very  trifling,  not  so  much  with  the  view  of  dispossessing  him  as  enforcing 
the  payment.  The  expense  of  a civil  bill  is  £2  Is.  5 cl,  and  the  expense  of  keepers  upon  a 
property  where  you  have  to  distrain  the  land  would  far  exceed  that.  Of  course  there  are 
cases  where  distresses  are  resorted  to. 

20;  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  where  the  rent 
is  paid  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — Yes,  always  in  full. 

21.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  carried  on  upon  the  properties  with  which 
you  are  concerned  ? — It  is  customary  for  the  landlord  to  allow  a proportion.  If  a tenant 
wishes  to  improve  a dwelling-house  or  out-offices,  the  landlord  will  allow  the  timber  and 
Part  III,  3 S 
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slates,  the  tenant  finding  the  horse  and  manual  labour.  Such  an  allowance  as  that  in  this 
county  appears  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  tenants. 

22.  What  arrangement  is  entered  into  as  to  the  improvements  upon  the  land,  such  as 
draining  and  fencing  ?— If  the  tenant  has  a landlord  who  is  inclined  to  act  leniently  towards 
him,  he  contributes  to  the  expense  of  draining. 

23.  Is  it  generally  the  custom  of  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  to  do  that  ? — The  system 
of  draining  has  not  been  resorted  to  till  a few  years  back.  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  visited 
the  barony  in  several  parts,  and  gave  a great  impetus  to  drainage  ; and  it  is  found  a very 
great  advantage  upon  ground  where  lime  is  made  use  of,  and  which  had  been  hitherto  of 
a moist  quality.  I have  frequently  heard  the  farmers  say  there  is  no  use  in  employing  lime 
unless  the  land  is  drained,  it  sinks  so  quickly. 

24.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  distinct  ? — Yes,  but  it  must 
depend  very  much  upon  the  character  of  the  landlord.  I have  known  instances  of  an  imagi- 
nary title  being  disposed  of  for  a veiy  high  sum  of  money. 

25.  Does  it  depend  more  upon  the  character  of  the  landlord  ? — Yes.  I speak  of  the 
case  of  a tenancy-at-will.  A person  wishing  to  dispose  of  the  good-will  will  in  many  cases 
receive  a sum  of  money  from  the  in-coming  tenant — in  some  cases  without  the  landlord’s 
knowledge,  and  in  other  cases  with  his  consent. 

26.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — No,  very  little  in  that 
way. 

27.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Yes,  to  a very  injurious 
extent. 

28.  Do  the  landlords  sanction  it? — No ; in  most  cases  I have  known  them  set  then  faces 
against  it. 

29.  What  steps  have  you  known  them  take  to  prevent  it  ? — The  leases  in  most  cases 
contain  very  stringent  clauses  against  it. 

30.  Have  you  known  any  attempts  made  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  carry  out  those 
clauses  ? — Yes,  I have. 

31.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  ? — In  the  instances  I know  of  it  has  been  generally 
accommodated  in  that  way — the  interloper  who  came  in  has  been  sent  about  his  business, 
and  the  landlord  and  tenant  have  remained  upon  their  usual  terms. 

32.  What  remedy  has  the  landlord? — The  clause  for  a penal  rent,  or  the  power  of 
evicting  the  tenant. 

33.  In  the  case  of  a penal  rent,  what  step  is  taken  ? — An  action  lies  against  the  tenant 
upon  the  covenant  of  the  lease. 

34.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  in  this  district  ? — I think  farmers  possessing  a certain  quantity  of  land  have  in  the 
last  few  years  improved  in  condition,  as  they  have  become  more  temperate  and  industrious, 
and  have  adopted  a more  improved  system  of  farming.  Those  who  are  holding  forty  or  fifty 
acres  are  au  improving  class. 

35.  Should  you  say  that  of  the  small  farmers  ? — No ; they  have  not  the  same  facilities  to 
improve — they  have  not  capital. 

36.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — When  employed,  it  is  not  so  much  to  be 
complained  of ; but  when  out  of  employment,  it  is  very  wretched. 

37.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ? — In  harvest  time,  when  there  is  an  extensive  demand  for 
labour,  they  receive  as  high  as  Is.  6d.  and  2s.  a day,  and  in  other  seasons  they  vary  very 
much — 6d..  and  10d.,  and  Is.  a day  is  paid  by  the  gentry  who  employ  their  labourers. 
There  is  another  class  of  labourers  hired  for  the  season.  They  live  and  diet  with  the 
farmers.  They  receive  wages  varying  according  to  the  power  of  the  farmers  to  pay  their 
labourers. 

3S.  Have  there  ■ been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — It  is  scarcely  known  here. 
Some  few  years  ago,  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  there  were  two  executions  took  place  in 
consequence  of  dispossessing  people  from  land,  and  a murder  committed  in  consequence. 

39.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  next 
settling  of  rent  that  takes  place  after  the  payment  of  the  rate.  If  the  tenants  produce 
the  poor  law  receipt  it  is  allowed  in  the  payment  of  the  rent,  which  I think  is  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  Parliament. 

40.  Have  you  heard  any  what  you  consider  well  founded  complaints  in  the  district  of  its 
not  being  allowed  iu  any  case  ? — I have  heard  amongst  some  of  the  very  poorer  orders, 
indeed,  complaints  of  the  intermediate  or  middleman  not  allowing  them  his  proportion  of 
the  poor  rate,  but  the  thing  is  so  trifling  it  is  hardly  worth  noticing. 

41.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — As  to  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  generally, 
the  cheapest  mode  is  the  best  which  can  be  resorted  to  for  both  landlord  and  tenant, 
comparing  the  quarter  sessions’  court  ejectment  and  proceedings  in  the  superior  courts. 
They  are  of  more  advantage  to  both  parties  as  entailing  less  expense,  and  giving  the 
tenant  an  opportunity  of  redeeming  his  farm.  Yesterday  I put  forward  two  ejectments  at 
Enniscorthy,  which  I shall  hold  over  serving,  the  one  till  Christmas,  the  other  to  February, 
and  if  the  rent  is  paid,  the  ejectments,  according  to  the  landlord’s  promise,  will  not  be 
enforced.  The  expense  is  very  trifling,  and  the  less  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  is 
beset  with  legal  difficulties  the  better  for  both  parties,  for  the  defeat  of  the  landlord  in  the 
courts  only  exasperates  him,  and  makes  it  worse  for  the  tenant.  There  is  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  the  mode  of  proceeding  at  the  quarter  sessions,  nor  much  expense. 

42.  Is  it  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this  neighbourhood  that  such  ejectments  are  allowed 
to  pass  at  quarter  sessions  ? — Yes,  a consent  to  a decree  is  given,  and  they  have  the  power 
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of  redemption ; and  if  the  matter  is  an  amicable  business,  it  is  not  enforced  with  rigour 
by  the  landlord,  and  very  few  tenants  are  dispossessed  in  the  county.  I lately  had  to  go 
with  the  sheriff  to  dispossess  a tenant,  and  he  has  time  to  redeem.  He  told  me  it  was 
three  months  since  he  had  to  eject  a tenant;  and  only  eight  ejectments  were  entered  at 
Enuiscorthy  yesterday. 

[ The  witness  tvithdrew.'} 


William  Nicholas  Roche,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Knockreagh,  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  in  the  parish  of 
Adamstown,  between  this  and  Ross,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  a barrister-at-law,  and  connected  with  the  landed 
interests  in  this  county.  I do  not  hold  any  tiling  in  fee ; hut  I have  some  interest  in  long 
leases  of  600  and  300  years. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  pai*ticularly  well  acquainted? — My  residence 
here  is  only  temporary : I have  another  residence  in  Dublin.  I have  only  been  residing 
here  permanently  since  March  last.  I am  occasionally  up  and  down  in  Dublin. 

4.  What  is  the  point  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  commissioners  ? — The  fact  I wish  to 
state  to  the  commissioners  is,  that  my  father-in-law,  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman,  wras 
turned  out  of  a tenement  lie  possessed  about  nine  or  ten  years  ago — I am  not  sure  as  to 
the  date — and  it  has  come  to  my  lcnowdcdge,  at  least  I understand,  he  was  turned  out 
because  he  wras  a Roman  Catholic. 

5.  How  did  that  cause  for  ejectment  appear  ? — The  manner  in  which  T came  to  the 
knowledge  of  it  is  from  the  family  statement  that  they  believe  it  was  because  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  landlord  was  under  pecuniary  obligations  to  him,  and  is  so  still ; 
and  the  belief  of  the  family  was  that  he  was  turned  out  because  he  was  a Roman  Catholic, 
and  that  is  my  belief. 

6.  Does  the  system  still  continue  of  turning  out  Roman  Catholic  tenants  ? — I declare  I 
know  no  more  than  I have  stated ; it  is  an  isolated  fact. 

7.  Have  you  any  other  fact  to  state  to  the  commissioners  ? — A Protestant  was  substituted 
for  him. 

8.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  holding  ? — One  hundred  and  twenty  acres  Irish. 

9.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ?— No,  I have  not ; but  haring 
acted  as  a magistrate  in  Ireland,  one  tiling  occurs  to  me  to  suggest — that  the  law  of  forcible 
entry  and  detainer  might  be  improved. 

10.  What  is  the  present  state  of  the  law,  and  what  is  the  improvement  you  would 
suggest  ? — I would  suggest  that  the  law,  which  is  looked  upon  as  nearly  obsolete,  should 
be  revived,  or  some  amendment  added  to  it,  so  as  to  render  it  not  obsolete ; but  I am  not 
prepared  with  any  amendment. 

11.  What  is  the  state  of  the  law  at  present?— By  the  law  of  forcible  entry  and  detainer 
as  it  at  present  exists,  a single  magistrate  has  the  power  of  restoring  the  possession  forci- 
bly taken  to  the  rightful  owner.  Thoy  are  very  cautious,  however,  in  exercising  that  law 
in  Ireland  or  in  England  as  far  as  I could  learn,  and  I have  seen  some  recorded  cases  where 
there  were  doubtful  opinions  expressed,  whether  the  obsolete  nature  of  the  law  did  not  make 
it  a nullity.  I would  suggest  a revival  of  that  law ; and  I think  some  amendment  of  it 
would  tend  to  improve  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

12.  What  amendment  would  you  propose? — Any  amendment  that  would  enable  the 
magistrates  to  carry  it  into  effect : it.  is  upon  the  statute  book,  and  if  the  magistrates  had 
no  doubt  of  their  jurisdiction,  it  would  bo  a beneficial  tiling.  A great  deal  of  the  mischiefs 
that  have  arisen,  have  arisen  from  its  being  supposed  that  there  was  no  power  to  stop  it  in 
the  commencement,  vested  in  the  magistrate.  I will  suggest  a summary  jurisdiction,  to  be 
given  to  the  magistrates  respecting  landlord  and  tenant,  both  as  to  the  recovery  of  rent  and 
possession.  I am  aware  that  these  are  agitated  questions,  and  I do  not  wish  to  say  much 
upon  them,  further  than  that  the  principle  I have  recommended  would  be  useful.  The 
assistant  barrister  does  not  meddle  with  title,  and  it  is  a misfortune  in  some  cases  that  he 
does  not. 

13.  When  you  allude  to  the  jurisdiction  given  to  the  magistrates,  do  you  mean  the 
magistrates  individually,  or  at  petty  sessions  ? — At  petty  sessions  ; there  the  law  gives  the 
magistrates  considerable  jurisdiction  as  to  the  dilapidation  of  tenements  that  is  not  ex- 
ercised I understand,  the  magistrates  feeling  that  there  is  a doubt  upon  the  subject  of 
forcible  possession  and  detainer.  I was  a magistrate  in  Kerry,  and  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  carry  the  law  into  effect ; but  the  tenants  generally  submitted,  and  there  was  a 
compromise.  That  is  under  what  is  called  Judge  Doherty’s  Act,  which  was  a transcript  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Act  in  England. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Enniscorthy,  Saturday,  12th  October,  1844. 

Mr.  John  JBurbricUje,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Larch  Hill,  Gorey,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  and  employment? — A farmer,  holding  three  farms  of  159 
acres  Irish. 
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3.  Are  they  principally  tillage  farms,  or  grazing  farms  ?— One  of  them  is  a grazing  farm 
and  another  answers  for  tilling  better  than  grazing. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able 
to  give  us  information  ? — The  north  part  of  the  Gorey  union. 

5.  Is  that  district  principally  held  in  large  or  small  farms  ? — The  farms  are  not  large. 

6.  What  should  you  say  was  the  more  usual  size  of  the  farms? — Sixty  is  nearly  the 

highest.  There  are  two  farms  of  that  size.  There  are  a few  farms  I know  of  that  go  up 
to  about  eighty,  but  that  is  the  highest — under  100  generally.  * 

7.  What  sized  farms  do  you  most  often  meet  with  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  small 
holdings  throughout  the  country ; a great  deal  of  ten  acre  holdings,  and  many  smaller. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — I think  it  is ; they  manure 
better  than  they  did  a few  years  back. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  generally  used? — To  the  eastward  of  where  I live  it  is  in  a 
marl  bottom,  there  they  use  marl  with  dung ; then  to  the  westward  of  where  I live  there 
is  no  marl,  or  very  little,  and  there  it  is  June  that  is  principally  used.  There  has  been 
guano  imported  by  the  secretary  of  the  Gorey  Agricultural  Society,  which  he  divides  among 
the  farmers.  He  imports  a large  quantity,  and  then  divides  it  with  the  farmers  who 
want  it. 

10.  How  long  has  that  farming  society  been  established,  and  what  effect  do  you  think 
it  has  had  in  the  district? — It  is  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  since  it  was  first 
established. 

11.  Has  it  had  a good  effect  in  the  district  ? — Yes  ; it  has  given  encouragement  to  the 
small  holders  to  improve,  they  rear  green  crops,  and  the  premiums  are  an  encouragement. 

12.  Have  you  any  grazing  farms  in  your  district  ? — No,  very  few. 

13.  Have  you  any  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes ; there  are  a good 

many,  but  for  some  years  back  they  have  divided  those  townlands.  Forty  years  ago  there 
were  many  townlands  in  partnership,  but  since  that  they  have  been  so  divided  that  each 
man  has  his  holding  to  himself,  that  is,  upon  the  bottom  land.  In  the  mountains  they  all 
run  in  common.  J 

14.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? Generally 

by  proposal.  There  have  been  some  estates  valued ; for  instance,  Mr.  Morgan’s  estate  has 
been  valued,  and  Lord  Powerscourt’s  has  been  valued,  and  Mr.  Quin  has  had  part  of  his 
estate  valued  this  last  year. 

15.  What  class  of  persons  have  been  employed  to  value  in  those  cases  ? — Mr.  Armstrong, 
who  valued  for  Mr.  Morgan,  was  a farmer  from  the  county  of  Armagh  ; lie  farms  there,  but 
I should  imagine  he  was  bred  a surveyor.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Morgan  came  of  age,  a 
good  deal  of  the  estate  had  been  out  of  lease  for  years,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  or  his  agent, 
appointed  me  and  a brother  fanner  of  mine  to  value  the  lands  that  were  out  of  lease 
at  that  time.  They  had  been  a good  deal  impoverished,  having  been  so  long  out  of 


16.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  throughout  the  district  ? — I think 
through  the  neighbourhood  where  I live  it  is  from  1 5s.  to  3 5s. 

1 7.  Land  that  has  paid  35s.  rent,  what  quantity  of  wheat  will  a farmer  on  an  average 
expect  fro™  it  ?— I could  not  say ; we  should  have  more  than  six  barrels  to  an  acre  on  an 
average.  That  is  owing  to  the  seasons  ; when  a good  season  comes  we  have  nine,  some- 
times ten. 

+ n sbotdd  y°u  consider  a fair  average  ? — Seven  or  eight  barrels  ; but  we  have 
, had  that  these  seven  years  back  or  more,  until  this  year — this  year  is  rather  better. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— 
® P°°r  *aw  wiluation  is  generally  under  the  rent  paid,  as  far  as  I have  a knowledge  of  it. 

How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — The  estated 
men  or  their  agents  generally  keep  a running  half-year ; that  is,  in  November  we  pay  the 
iiaren  rent.  Ihe  men  of  small  estates  do  not  give  more  than  three  months. 

21.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  holders  ?— No. 

. Hoes  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Not  that  I 
™ m ‘ere  fay  be  some  that  do>  but  not  that  I know  of. 

2.6.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— The  estated 
manor  his  agent  generally  serves  an  ejectment.  The  middlemen  and  farmers  distrain. 

. e the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — The 
enan  able  to  pay  get  a receipt  up  to  the  gale  day  due,  and  when  men  are  not  able  to 
pay  up  heir  rent,  of  course  they  must  get  a receipt  on  account. 

. , 0 . tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 

mi  emen  in  the  district  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  are  many  middlemen,  unless  farmers 
who  set  the  small  holdings  to  tradesmen  or  labourers ; something  of  that  kind. 

20.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  that  district  ?— No,  I do  not  know  of 
any  at  least,  not  in  my  neighbourhood.  I do  not  know  of  any. 

• “ ? T tenant!  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— Mostly  by  lease  ; that  is,  the 
immediate  tenant  to  the  estated  man  holds  by  lease,  and  the  small  tenements  set  by  them 
to  tradesmen  may  be  at  will  generally. 

i9vi  i!’  wbfm  “ g_en€-ral  are  the  improvements  on  the  houses  and  lands  effected ; by  the 
, , , or  ®naJ1f  — By  the  tenant,  until  latterly,  and  within  these  few  years  back  the 
estated  men  in  my  neighbourhood,  such  as  Mr.  Forde,  Mr.  Beauman,  and  Mr.  Quin,  they 
(in*™  ^ ei.r  ^enants  to  have  slated  houses  and  offices,  and  give  timber  and  slates  to 
over  m those  houses,  which  has  made  a great  improvement. 
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29.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  at  all  ? — It  has  for 
these  thirty  years  bach  a good  deal,  but  not  so  much  latterly  as  there  was  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Upon  the  land  that  was  set  during  the  war,  when  prices  were  high,  there  were  a 
number  of  tenants  broke,  and  any  one  who  had  an  interest  in  a farm  and  was  not  able  to 
pay  up  the  rent,  sold  and  went  to  America. 

f 30.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— No,  very  little. 

31.  Has  there  been  any  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms?— There  has  been  some  sub- 
letting ; there  had  been  more  before  the  Subletting  Act  passed. 

32.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I do  not  know  that  they  are ; these  years  past  were  rather 
against  the  extensive  farmers.  It  a good  deal  depends  upon  how  the  farmer  starts.  A man 
having  plenty  of  capital  is  able  to  stand  his  ground  and  get  on  better ; with  a man  who 
has  not  plenty  of  capital  it  is  hard  to  meet  his  landlord. 

33.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  do  you  think  ? — No,  I think  not. 

34.  Is  the  class  of  labourers  getting  better?— Labourers  who  have  situations  under  the 
farmers  are  better,  but  there  is  such  a number  unemployed  they  are  very  hard  6et ; and  a 
great  misfortune  has  happened.  Along  the  coast,  we  used  to  make  a good  deal  by  the 
herring  fishery ; that  has  entirely  failed.  There  has  been  little  or  nothing  got  for  five  years 
past  along  the  coast  where  I live. 

35.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

30.  What  do  the  tenants  usually  pay  for  it  ? — From  £6  to  £ 1 0 ready  manured  for  them  to 
lay  down  the  seed.  The  reason  I say  £6  is,  that  with  men  in  need  of  money,  any  man  that 
will  advance  30s.  for  a rood  of  ground  in  the  spring  of  the  year  will  get  it  by  advancing 
that,  and  then  the  man  who  waits  for  the  crop  to  come  round  and  be  saved  before  crops 
are  taken  away,  pays  £9  or  £10,  according  to  the  goodness  of  the  ground — but  that  is 
manured  ground. 

37.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  district? — For  good  workmen 
who  diet  themselves  and  get  their  house  and  a small  bit  of  ground  at  a moderate  rent, 
lOd.  a day  the  year  round.  Others  pay  lOrf.  one  half-year,  and  8d.  the  other. 

38.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  for  those  who  do  not  get  constant  employment  from  the 
farmers,  but  are  dependent  upon  chance  ? — Latterly  the  wages  have  not  risen  much  in 
the  harvest ; 1 OrZ.  a day  in  the  harvest  and  diet  is  the  highest  paid  this  year  or  last  year. 
Some  years  back,  in  the  harvest,  they  got  very  good  wages,  but  latterly  they  have  not  got 
much  rise.  Boys  and  girls  for  light  work,  such  as  picking  potatoes  and  stones,  their  wages 
are  6 d.  a day  generally. 

39.  Have  you  had  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — Yes,  two.  There  was  a very 
ugly  thing  occurred  on  Sir.  Beauman’s  estate. 

40.  When  did  it  occur  ? — One  was  last  spring  or  in  the  month  of  January.  It  was  a 
farm  of  fifty-two  acres,  and  about  thirty-fivo  years  back  there  were  living  upon  it  two 
brothers.  One  of  them  sold  his  interest  to  a widow  who  had  sons,  and  Mr.  Beauman 
encouraged  her  to  buy  it,  and  told  her  when  the  lease  dropped  she  should  have  the 
whole  of  it.  A short  time  after  that  the  other  brother  sold  his  interest  and  went  to 
America,  and  she  bid  for  it,  but  could  not  get  it ; the  other  party  got  it,  and  he  held 
it  till  the  lease  expired.  The  landlord  demanded  possession,  and  they  would  not  give  it, 
and  he  brought  an  ejectment  against  the  party  who  took  the  last  half,  but  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  it  because  the  last  life  died  in  America,  and  lie  was  obliged  to  get  evidence  of 
his  death.  Then  he  served  another  ejectment  and  evicted  them,  and  the  house  was 
burned.  It  is  supposed — (one  of  them  was  in  gaol  to  be  tried  for  it,  but  the  evidence  was 
not  able  to  convict  him) — it  was  supposed  that  the  out-going  tenant  set  fire  to  the  dwelling 
house.  That  first  case  I think  was  three  years  back,  and  the  tenant  had  to  build  a new 
house,  but  his  offices  were  thatched,  and  last  January  I think  it  was  they  came  and  set 
fire  to  the  out-offices,  and  all  his  cattle  were  burned.  His  horses  escaped,  but  all  his 
cows  were  burned. 

41.  At  what  season  of  the  year  is  the  county  cess  usually  collected? — In  July  and 
February  I think. 

42.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — In  the  first 
payment  the  tenant  makes  he  brings  the  receipt  to  the  landlord,  and  he  allows  it  to  him. 

43.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — March  generally  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. 

44.  Have  you  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — The  grand  jury  cess  I have 
to  complain  of;  it  is  very  high,  and  has  been  increasing.  When  I was  young  I recollect 
we  distinguished  the  spring  cess  from  the  summer ; one  was  called  the  big  cess,  the  other 
the  little  one,  and  A\d.  was  generally  an  ample  cess  for  the  one,  and  2 cl.  the  other,  and 
sometimes  less.  These  late  years  the  cesses  have  been  nearly  alike,  spring  and  summer. 
Is.  an  acre  and  upwards.  The  last  cess  was  the  cheapest  we  have  had  for  these  good 
many  years.  Our  leases  in  general  are  too  short. 

. 45.  What  is  the  general  length  of  the  lease  now  given  ? — One  life  or  twenty-one  years 
is  generally  the  tiling  all  through  my  neighbourhood.  When  I was  young  three  lives  or 
thirty-one  years  was  generally  given,  but  if  there  was  longer  leases  given  the  improvements 
would  go  on  better. 

46.  'When  you  use  the  word  improvements,  what  sort  of  improvements  do  you  mean? — • 
Building  and  planting,  and  improving  the  land. 

47.  When  you  say  improving  the  land,  do  you  mean  any  extensive  improvement  by 
draining ; and  is  not  twenty-one  years  sufficient  to  remunerate  after  the  land  is  in  good 
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heart  ?— If  the  life  happens  to  die  before  he  comes  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  he  has 
only  four  or  five  years  of  his  lease  to  come,  of  course  he  will  not  improve  those  years 

48.  Suppose  thirty-one  years  was  given,  the  same  objection  would  arise  ? — Yes,  but  not 
so  soon.  With  respect  to  arrears  of  rent  being  held  over  the  tenants,  that  has  ruined 
many  tenants,  for  farmers  talcing  land  when  the  prices  were  high,  when  the  markets  fell 
no  man  could  pay  within  one-third  what  he  had  agreed  to  pay  for  his  land,  and  those 
arrears  were  held  over  against  the  tenants,  and  they  have  been  ruined  by  it  and  dispos- 
sessed. I have  known  a good  many  cases  of  the  sales  of  good-will ; people  got  into 
arrears,  and  were  obliged  to  sell. 

49.  Were  they  tenants-at-will  ?— No,  or  they  would  not  get  leave  to  sell ; they  were 
tenants  who  had  leases.  With  respect  to  the  rent  of  small  farms,  generally  a small  holding 
sets  higher  than  a large  one,  and  one  reason  I can  give  for  that  is,  that  all  along  the  coast 
people  are  anxious  to  get  a place  to  reside  in,  expecting  to  make  something  by  the  sea 
and  they  pay  enormous  prices  for  it,  in  the  same  way  as  people  taking  land  from  fanners 
that  they  would  ensure  employment,  as  carpenters,  or  smiths,  or  something  of  that  kind 
I think  small  farms  fetch  higher  prices  per  acre  than  the  large  ones,  because  there  are 
more  people  looking  for  them. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Edward  James  Foley,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ramsfort,  in  the  Gorey  union,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I have  been  a good  many  years  a steward 
at  Ramsfort.  I gave  it  up.  I was  under-agent,  and  I now  farm  myself  forty  acres. 

3.  Do  you  act  as  under-agent  now  on  any  other  property? — Yes. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  are  able  to  give  us  the  best  informa- 
tion ? — I am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  two  or  three  miles  round  Gorey. 

5.  Is  it  principally  held  in  large  or  in  small  farms? — There  are  not  many  large  farms.  I 
call  a large  farm  200  acres.  There  are  not  many  of  that  sort. 

6.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — In  the  district  they  are  very  unequal ; they 
are  from  one  acre  to  240. 

7.  Are  there  many  under  ten? — Yes,  there  are  a good  many. 

8.  Is  the  agriculture  in  it  improving  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  much  improved  in  the  last 
twenty  years. 

9.  Have  you  any  fanning  societies  or  agricultural  schools? — Yes,  wo  have  a fanning 
society,  known  by  the  name  of  the  North  Wexford  Farming  Society ; the  Gorey  union  is 
now  added  to  it. 

10.  Has  it  had  much  effect? — It  had  a good  deal  of  effect  in  the  last  eighteen  years,  so 
far  as  this,  that  twenty  years  ago  the  country  had  very  crooked  ditches  and  a good  deal  of 
waste  land ; but  now  the  people  arc  straightening  their  fences,  and  squaring  their  fields, 
and  ploughing  their  ridges  straight  that  before  ran  crooked. 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  in 
common ; but  those  that  have  been  undivided  heretofore,  they  are  very  generally  getting 
each  person  their  own  parts. 

12.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed;  by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — I would  say 
that  a landlord  whon  there  is  a farm  to  be  let  has  generally  a good  many  applications  made 
for  it.  There  arc  generally  a great  many  applications  to  be  made  for  a farm  to  be  let ; but 
generally  the  landlord  picks  Iris  own  tenant  out  of  the  proposals  that  are  put  in  by  those 
people.  The  landlord  fixes  on  his  own  tenant  among  the  proposals. 

13.  What  preference  is  usually  given  to  the  occupying  tenant? — The  occupying  tenant 
if  he  has  conducted  himself  properly  always  gots  tho  preference,  and  gets  the  land  if  he 
has  paid  his  rent. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — I would  say  good  land 
about  30s.  an  acre.  Some  go  above  that.  I pay  £2  Irish  myself,  including  the  rent-charge. 

15.  Do  you  hold  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — It  is  by  lease. 

16.  What  amount  of  wheat  does  a farmer  tilling  in  the  usual  way  obtain  from  an  acre  of 
that  30s.  land  ? — I have  heard  different  reports,  but  I would  say  that  about  eight  barrels 
is  a very  fair  crop,  of  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel. 

17.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  do  you  get  from  the  same  land? — About  seventy-two 
barrels  to  an  acre,  twenty-four  stones  to  the  barrel. 

18.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  they  get  from  that  land? — I would  say  fourteen,  and 
sometimes  less  and  sometimes  more ; about  twelve  is  the  average,  of  fourteen  stones  to  the 
barrel. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— There 
is  some  land  that  I know  of  let  for  25s.  an  acre  at  will,  and  the  poor  rate  valuation  is  25s. 
Now  my  own  farm  I pay  £75  8s.  for  as  rent,  and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  about  £70. 

20.  It  is  not  very  far  from  the  fair  letting  value  ? — It  is  not. 

21.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— -By  the 
head  landlord  they  are  ejected,  but  by  the  middle  landlord  they  are  distrained,  with  veiy 
few  exceptions. 

22.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  given  up  to  a particular  day,  when  the  tenant  pays  his  rent 
up  to  that  day  ? — TV  hen  the  tenant  pays  his  rent  up  to  the  day,  he  gets  a receipt  in  full  up 
to  the  day ; but  there  are  some  have  a running  account  with  their  landlord,  and  then  it 13 
on  account. 
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23.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ?— It  is  generally  under  the  proprietors ; but  there  are  some  middlemen. 

24.  In  what  condition  are  the  tenantry  under  the  middlemen,  compared  with  those  under 
the  proprietors  ? — Some  of  the  middlemen  that  I know  have  their  land  set,  and  they  some- 
times set  again  to  others ; and  then  it  is  sot  to  others  again,  and  then  it  is  subdivided  into 
the  little  holdings  and  makes  miserable  looking  places. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  year  to  year  or  by  lease  ?— Generally  by  lease 
or  the  promise  of  a lease.  There  are  some  instances  where  they  are  at  will.  The  landlord 
considers  it  more  advisable  to  keep  thou  at  will. 

26.  What  is  the  cause  of  his  keeping  them  at  will ; why  docs  he  consider  it  more 
advisable  ? — In  those  instances  I would  say  the  landlord  would  rather,  if  he  could  quietly, 
not  have  them  as  tenants  at  all. 

27.  By  whom  arc  the  improvements  in  lands  and  buildings  generally  effected  ?— Taking 
draining  as  an  improvement  on  Lord  Corn-town’s  estate,  I am  told  he  gives  his  tenants  tiles 
for  draining.  Generally  speaking,  in  other  instances,  with  some  landlords  that  I know, 
they  give  them  half  timber  and  half  slates  in  building. 

28.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  that  neighbourhood  ?— I have  not  known 
many  instances  of  it ; but  I am  sure  there  would  be  a leaning  by  the  landlords  to  put  small 
farms  into  large  ones,  if  it  could  be  quietly  done. 

29.  What  size  do  you  speak  of  when  you  speak  of  large  and  small  farms  ?— Fifty  acre 
farms  would  be  a nice  size,  looking  at  the  country  generally. 

30.  Does  the  subdividing  or  subletting  go  on  ? — There  are  not  many  new  leases  given, 
excepting  in  particular  cases,  such  as  a father  might  die,  or  an  occupier  might  die,  and  then 
they  would  have  to  get  another  tenant,  or  something  in  that  way.  For  some  years  back 
that  has  been  all. 

31.  Do  the  tenants  divide  much  among  themselves  ? — Not  under  the  new  takes ; but 
under  the  old  takes  the  farmers  divided  and  subdivided,  and  that  was  the  ruin  of  the 
country. 

32.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  ? — I would  not  say  that  they  are  at  the  present  time  getting  richer.  I would  say 
that  every  man  who  litis  his  land  taken  in  .the  last  twenty  years  has  quite  enough  to  do  to 
improve  and  get  on.  I mean  to  say  he  cannot  make  money  if  he  improves  his  farm  at  the 
rent  that  is  on  it,  if  he  has  taken  it  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

33.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  at  all  ?— -I  cannot  think  that  they  are 
improving.  However  I know  some  instances  of  farms  of  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  where  the 
tenant  is  paying  a high  rent,  but  the  land  is  very  good,  and  they  are  coming  on.  They  are 
industrious  people  with  large  families,  but  I cannot  say  that  the  small  farmers  are  generally 
doing  well. 

34.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — The  labourers  are  not  improving.  The  labouring 
class  of  people,  in  my  opinion,  is  in  a poor  way  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gorey ; that  is, 
there  is  not  sufficient  employment  for  them. 

35.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  there  ? — The  usual  rate  is  1 Qd.  a day  for  the  labourer 
that  diets  himself ; if  the  farmers  diet  the  men  the  usual  wages  is  5 d.  or  6d.  a day,  and  in 
some  instances  less. 

36.  Have  there  been  any  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  none  that  I am  aware  of.  There 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inch  some  corn  burnt,  but  I never  could  come  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cause  of  it.  It  was  committed  on  a person  of  the  name  of  Hughes. 

37.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — The  usual 
time  is  in  the  gale  when  the  rate  becomes  due,  and  was  paid  not  in  the  gale  due  at  the 
time,  because  the  tenant  may  be  in  arrear,  and  ho  will  not  be  allowed  it  until  he  comes  up 
to  the  time  that  the  rent  anil  the  poor  rate  are  due  together. 

38.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — I would  just 
suggest  to  the  commissioners  that  Gorey  lies  fifteen  miles  from  Enniscorthy,  about  eighteen 
from  Castlebridge,  twenty-one  from  Wexford,  and  twenty  from  Wicklow,  and  that  we  have 
no  market  town ; the  people  must  send  their  corn  to  the  mills,  or  to  one  of  the  towns  I 
have  mentioned,  and  I would  say  that  either  a harbour  at  Courtown,  or  a railroad  along 
the  coast  from  Dublin  to  Wexford,  would  be  of  infinite  use : and  I would  also  say  if  there 
was  a road  running  from  Tinahely  to  Gorey,  a well  laid  out  plan,  it  would  be  of  infinite 
service  to  the  neighbourhood.  And  I would  further  say,  in  the  way  of  improvement,  I 
think  it  would  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  country  if  there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  electoral 
division  in  the  union  at  all,  and  that  overy  thing  was  laid  on  the  union  at  large. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  James  Sheridan , sworn  and  examined. 

L Where  do  you  reside  ? — The  townland  of  Askabeg,  in  the  parish  of  Carnew,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county  of  W exforil. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  occupying  ninety-seven  Irish  acres, 
land  *S  arable  or  grazing  ? — The  greater  part  of  it  tillage.  It  is  mountain 

. ^ What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Between  5,000  and  6,000  acres 
111 , e barony  of  Scarawalsh. 

o.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  hold  in  large  or  small  farms  ?— The  average  farms  rate  from 
forty  to  sixty  acres,  " 


12</i  October , 1844. 
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Mr.  Edward  J.  Folay. 


935. 

Mr,  James  Sheridan. 
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935. 

Mr.  Jamei  Sheridan. 


6.  Is  the  agriculture  improving  in  it,  or  otherwise  ? — Under  the  large  proprietors  it  is 
improving. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  you  use  principally  ? — The  principal  manure  is  lime  and  farm- 
yard  manure — no  other. 

8.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  in  your  neighbourhood?— 
Not  many.  On  one  townland  some  were  under  joint  tenancy,  and  there  are  others  upon 
other  townlands,  but  not  many. 

9.  What  is  the  condition  of  those  tenants  ? — Almost  invariably  the  worst. 

10.  In  what  manner  in  your  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ?— All  by 

proposal ; there  is  no  such  thing  as  valuation.  J 

11.  In  taking  in  proposals,  what  advantage  is  given  to  the  occupying  tenant? No 

advantage  whatever ; but  when  the  tenant’s  lease  expires,  perhaps  two  or  three  years  before 
the  expiration,  he  applies  to  the  agent — he  seldom  sees  the  landlord — and  the  agent  tells 
him  perhaps  the  time  is  not  out  yet,  but  still  will  not  give  him  a promise  that  he  shall  °-et 
a renewal  of  his  lease.  Then  this  man  becomes  in  doubt — he  racks  the  land,  and  ploughs 
up  any  pasture  land  he  has,  and  puts  in  wheat  and  a succession  of  crops ; and  perhaps°at 
the  very  time  the  lease  expires  he  gets  a renewal,  but  generally  always  at  a raised  rent. 
That  is  a great  hardship  upon  the  tenant,  for  the  land  is  out  of  repair,  and  it  takes  eight  or 
ten  years  to  put  it  in  repair  again. 

12.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? We 

have  no  feeding  land  in  the  distinct;  the  greater  part  is  mouutainy,  on  which  they  have  alight 
dry  soil,  and  in  many  cases  a wet  clayey  subsoil.  The  usual  rent  of  that  under  the  large 
proprietor  is  20s.,  and  under  the  middleman  from  25s.  to  35s. 

13.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? Always 

distress. 

14.  Have  they  frequently  to  sell  the  distress? — In  very  few  cases,  unless  middlemen, 
and  they  often  do  it.  An  extensive  proprietor  never  at  all  does  it.  The  small  proprietor 
in  some  cases  does  it. 

15.  Do  the  occupiers  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  2,400  acres,  of  which  the  occupiers  hold  from 
middlemen. 

16.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  upon  those  acres,  compared  to  those  who  hold 
under  the  proprietors? — A very  great  difference.  They  have  neither  stock  nor  capital 
upon  the  land.  They  have  to  look  to  the  crop  of  this  year  to  meet  all  their  debts  as  well  as 
they  can,  and  they  have  nothing  at  all  for  the  next  year. 

17.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ?— I 
know  of  none. 

18.  Do  the  occupiers  hold  in  general  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — Almost  all  by 
lease.  I know  of  no  person  holding  from  year  to  year  : any  land  held  is  by  lease. 

19.  By  whom  are  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  generally  effected? — By  the 
tenants. 

20.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  in  that  neighbourhood  assist  them  in  their  improvements? — 
The  Earl  of  Courtown  in  draining  and  building  does  a great  deal,  and  he  visits  the  tenants  once 
a year,  which  is  a great  encouragement  to  the  tenants ; and  the  representative  of  Dr.  Collis 
allows  something  for  building  and  draining,  but  not  nearly  equal  to  Lord  Courtown.  I 
believe  Mr.  Morgan’s  land  is  let  very  low,  so  that  tlie  tenant  can  meet  any  demand  upon  him. 

21.  Has  Lord  Courtown  a resident  agent? — Yes,  he  has  in  the  county,  but  not  where  I 
reside,  and  a man  very  much  esteemed  by  the  tenantry  : lie  encourages  improvements,  and 
invariably  allows  them  for  it. 

22.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all  in  the  district  ? — Sometimes  I have 
known  it  heretofore.  Before  the  last  alteration  was  made  in  the  corn  laws  a farm  in  the 
district  I reside  in  was  sold  at  £10  an  acre,  bearing  an  extraordinary  high  rent. 

23.  Was  the  land  held  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — By  lease — a twenty-one  years’  lease  and 
two  or  three  lives.  I was  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Collis,  and  a tenant  became  embar- 
rassed and  unable  to  pay,  and  the  representative  of  Dr.  Collis  allowed  a man  to  sell  his 
good-will  if  he  could. 

24.  Was  it  sold  in  one  farm,  or  sold  in  parts  ? — It  was  a small  farm,  something  over 
twenty  acres.  The  tenant  had  not  been  able  for  the  ten  foregoing  years  to  meet  the  rent. 
He  had  to  get  the  money  from  the  loan  funds,  and  the  interest  he  had  to  pay  at  those  places 
was  the  chief  means  of  breaking  him. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — The  tenants  under 
the  middlemen  have  to  get  money  from  those  places,  because  they  have  to  meet  the  rent 
immediately  it  is  due.  I know  of  no  case  of  a tenant  under  a large  proprietor  who  did  it ; 
if  he  had  not  the  money,  he  got  time. 

26.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  ? — Not  except  by  one  middleman ; he  has 
caused  a good  deal  of  discontent,  and  behaved  very  tyrannous — he  has  turned  people  from 
their  holdings  who  were  well  able  to  pay  their  rent,  and  offered  to  give  security  for  five 
times  the  amount. 

27 . What  was  the  object  ? — Just  to  take  the  land  to  his  own  account.  The  principal 
object  I believe  was,  I cannot  say  positively,  the  lease  was  near  expiration,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  get  as  much  of  the  land  as  he  could  into  his  possession— he  holds  under  Lord 
Courtown. 

28.  What  is  the  course  adopted  in  the  district  when  the  lease  of  a middleman  expires  ?— 

I have  never  known  the  lease  of  any  middleman  to  expire  in  the  district  where  I reside. 
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29.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ?—In  some  cases  and 
always  ruinous. 

SO.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
fanners  are  getting  richer . Under  the  extensive  proprietors  they  are  improving  each 
year,  and  not  only  that,  but  making  improvements  in  the  face  of  the  country  as  far  as  their 
means  go,  in  the  last  ten  years.  But  as  to  the  small  proprietor,  I cannot  say  that  he  is 
much  better  than  the  middleman  in  regard  to  charging  rent ; but  he  gives  allowances  that 
the  middleman  does  not,  though  his  rents  are  always  at  a high  rate. 

31.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  ?— Most  “poor ; but  generally  they  are 

employed  m the  district  I reside  in.  The  cabins  are  of  a most  wretched  kind  and  quality, 
and  not  thatched  so  that  the  wet  can  be  kept  out  of  them.  1 J 

32.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  of  the  labourers  ?— There  are  two  classes  of 
labourers,  and  also  two  classes  of  employers.  The  farmers  generally  support  the  labourers, 
and  give  them  three  meals  a day  : he  has  two  classes,  the  day  workmen  and  servant  hoys 
The  rate  of  wages  of  a day  workman  is  Gd.  a day  the  year  round,  with  his  diet ; and  the 
servant  hoy  from  £4  10s.  to  £o  a year,  according  to  his  capacity— then  he  resides  in  the 
house. 

33.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— None  whatever. 

34.  Were  those  tenants  who  were  ejected  of  whom  you  have  spoken  given  any  compen- 
sation ?— No  ; I know  of  hut  one  instance  where  any  person  was  allowed  even  to  keep  the 
little  stock  they  had. 

35.  What  quantity  of  land  did  they  hold  ?— From  sixteen  to  forty-five  and  fifty  acres. 

36.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  them  ?— They  have  generally  gone  into  the  towns ; 
any  of  them  who  had  any  stock,  or  had  a trifle  of  money,  bought  cows,  and  are  following 
some  small  scale  of  dairy  business  in  the  towns. 

37.  Have  there  been  any  outrages  consequent  upon  that  ?— No,  not  the  least ; if  it  had 
been  in  other  parts  of  the  country  there  would  have  been. 

38.  What  is  the  county  cess  ?— It  is  an  equal  acreable  assessment,  with  this  exception, 
that  4,000  out  of  5,000  or  6,000  have  to  bear  the  whole  cess  of  the  district  ?— In  particular 
instances  we  have  succeeded  in  applotting  every  acre,  hut  we  have  been  put  into  law  for 
doing  so.  The  parties  have  been  brought  before  the  magistrates,  and  in  some  instances 
fined  for  applotting  upon  every  acre  ; and  what  makes  this  appear  more  grievous  is  that 
the  mountainy  forms  are  generally  charged  the  full  amount,  and  upon  the  good  land  there 
is  one-third  generally  exempt. 

39.  Is  the  government  valuation  completed  in  your  district  ?— It  was  completed  in 
August : I do  not  know  that  it  has  been  published. 

40.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  ?— No,  I could  not  undertake  to  do  any  tiling  of 
the  kind. 

[ The  witness  withdrezvi] 


Mr.  James  Stafford,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Clonsilla,  north  of  Gorey,  in  the  parish  of  Kilgorman,  in  the 
comity  of  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  holding  about  fifty  acres  altogether.  I know 
very  little  of  the  country  round  me,  except  to  the  north  of  Gorey,  in  the  barony  of 
Gorey. 

3.  Wliat  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  ?— In  the  neighbourhood  where  I live,  gene- 
rally from  nine  acres  to  thirty,  and  some  sixty  or  seventy  or  more. 

4.  How  is  the  rent  fixed  upon  those  farms? — To  my  knowledge  the  land  about  me  is 
generally  set  by  valuation. 

5.  What  class  of  people  arc  employed  as  valuators? — Very  respectable  men;  Mr. 
Burbridgo  has  done  one,  the  Morgan  estate. 

6.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  that  neighbourhood? — The  rent 
goes  from  16s.  to  30s.;  in  some  cases  over  30s.  I would  consider  the  average  about  23s. 
or  24s. 

'•  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Generally  by 
distress  and  ejectment ; then  they  make  their  appearance,  and  in  many  cases  the  landlord, 
settles,  with  the  tenant : hut  on  the  estate  I live  upon,  Mr.  Morgan’s  estate,  it  is  no  rule, 
for  it  is  the  most  comfortable  that  I know.  If  a tenant  feel  himself  aggrieved,  he  would 
send  one  or  two  men  to  see  was  the  land  too  dear,  and  if  so  found  by  these  men,  he  would 
blot  out  the  arrears  and  let  the  man  begin  again.  In  many  cases  I have  known  it  so  done. 

8.  Are  there  many  middlemen  in  the  district,  or  do  they  generally  hold  direct  under  the 
landlord  ? — There  are  not  many  middlemen.  I know  five  or  six  tenants  under  a middle- 
man. The  tenants  under  tlie  small  proprietors  are  generally  the  same.  They  are  not 
more  comfortable  than  those  under  the  largo  proprietors.  But  those  under  middlemen 
and  those  under  the  small  proprietors  arc  generally  about  the  same  in  their  circumstances. 

1 know  two  or  three  tenants  under  middlemen,  and  they  are  veiy  comfortable. 

9.  Do  the  people  generally  in  the  district  hold  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — I have  a lease ; I 
do  not  know  of  any  others  upon  the  same  townlaud  at  lease.  I do  not  know  of  any  lease 
butMr  Bm-hridge  and  two  more. 

, By  whom  in  the  district  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  in  lands  and 
buildings  ? — On  the  estate  of  Lord  Courtown,  the  landlord  gives  the  tenants  the  tiles  for 
draining. 
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Denis  Murphy. 


11.  What  do  the  other  Landlords  do  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  that  allows  any  such  thing ; 
I do  not  remember  any  one  that  does.  But  in  respect  to  houses,  ten  or  twelve  years 
a°'o  there  were  allowances  given  ot  timber  and  slates  to  them ; hut  that  has  in  a great 
measure  ceased;  they  do  not  do  it  uow.  1 petitioned  myself  and  did  not  get  it;  but  I 
was  told,  if  any  one  would  get  it  again,  and  my  name  was  taken  down  by  the  agent,  I 
should  be  sure  to  get  it;  but  1 do  not  know  whether  I shall. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer? — There  is  a good  deal  done,  so  that  the  land  is  improving 

I think. 

13.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  are  getting  richer '? — I never  remember  them  to  be  so 
scarce  of  money  as  they  are  at  present.  They  are  not  getting  richer,  but  as  far  as  I can 
say,  they  are  more  endeavouring  to  improve  the  ground.  There  is  more  manure  used. 
Lime  is  the  principal  manure  in  the  quarter  where  I live  and  there  is  generally  more  used. 
But  there  are  a great  many  that  would  go  on  with  it  could  they  have  a supply  of  it ; but 
for  want  of  capital  they  could  not  get  it.  Those  who  hold  from  nine  acres  to  twenty,  many 
of  that  class  in  my  neighbourhood  have  not  the  means  of  going  on  with  the  manure. 

14.  With  respect,  to  the  labourers,  are  they  getting  better  off? — .No,  there  are  too 
many  of  them  idle. 

l.ri.  What  rate  of  wages  do  they  in.  general  get  for  their  work ? — < I /morally.  they  g?t 
with  their  diet  from  :>»/..  to  6/7.  a day.  And  there  are  a good  many  farmers  than  formerly 
used  to  give  them  6d.  a day  the  year  round ; and  a good  many  give  them  5 d.  a day  for 
the  winter  half-year,  and  6 cl.  a day  for  the  summer — in  that  case  the  people  suffer  more. 
1 remember  twenty-five  years  ago  if  a man  had  a large  field  to  set  he  would  he  looking 
after  these  men  to  take  it.  Now  that  is  not  the  case  ; they  are  in  a hard  case  to  get  a rood 
of  ground  for  con-acre.  I attribute  that  to  the  farmer  in  a great  measure  being  still 
more  distressed ; he  uses  it  in  another  way,  he  says  he  will  make  a better  hand  at  the 
market.  I have  seen  that  class  of  men  attend  at  the  market  from  May  till  the  potatoes 
come  in ; and  I have  known  them  when  they  would  have  potatoes  of  their  own  with  a little 
dung  they  would  put  on  the  land:  that  shows  they  are  not  employed.  If  you  wanted  a 
man  you  would  not  have  any  difficulty  in  getting  him,  even  if  the  weather  broke  up  at  ten 
o’clock  in  the  day.  If  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  send  fine  weather,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  day 
you  would  find  plenty  of  people  to  begin  work. 

16.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  one. 

17.  At  what  season  is  the  county  cess  levied? — Generally  the  first  of  March,  and 
February,  for  the  spring ; and  the  middle  of  June  for  the  summer. 

18.  How  is  the  sum  you  are  to  pay  made  known? — The  liigh  constable  notices  the  church- 
wardens to  publish  it.  He  sends  them  out  a warrant  or  whatever  you  call  it,  and  he  adver- 
tises for  the  inhabitants  of  the  distiict  to  attend  and  choose  applottors.  The  applotters 
wiR  then  make  out  applotments,  and  they  must  go  before  the  next  bench  of  magistrates  to 
swear  it. 

19.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — I cannot  be 
sure  of  that ; but  I had  to  pay  the  poor  rates,  and  I would  not  be  allowed  when  I presented 
the  document  in  return,  until  the  next  gale  after  the  poor  rate  was  made. 

20.  Have  you  any  .suggestions  you  wish  to  give  us  in  reference  to  improvements  in  the 
law  and  practice  as  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  the  county  cess  ? — I would  think  it  very 
good  for  the  population  if  there  was  encouragement,  so  far  as  assistance  in  building, 
and  draining,  and  permanent  improvements.  If  the  landlords  would  assist  the  tenants 
it  would  be  a very  great  encouragement,  and  benefit  the  condition  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant  too. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Denis  Murphy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  the  parish  of  Ardemine,  three  miles  south  of  Gorey,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A labourer. 

3.  Do  you  hold  any  laud? — We  hold  some  land,  about  seven  acres  or  thereaway— -my 
brothers’  part  and  my  mother’s,  and  me  the  eldest. 

4.  How  many  are  there  holding  those  seven  acres  ? — Five  of  us  and  my  mother. 

5.  Are  your  brothers  all  labourers? — Yes,  they  are  when  they  can  get  it  to  do,  but  they 
are  fishermen  as  well ; but  the  fishing  has  been  very  had  these  few  years  past,  and  the  land 
is  very  high. 

6.  Do  you  hold  the  land  under  a middleman  ? — Yes ; hut  I work  with  another  man,  the 
head  man  that  owns  the  estate. 

7.  Are  you  married? — Yes,  lately,  about  four  months  ago. 

8.  How  many  of  your  brothers  are  married  ? — Ne’er  a one  of  them. 

9.  Do  yon  support  yourself  principally  by  labour  or  fishing  ? — By  both,  hut  the  fishing 
has  been  very  bad  these  last  four  years. 

_ 10.  What  kind  of  fishing  is  it? — Herring  fishing  at  the  season  of  the  year,  and  any  other 
kind  of  fish  there  is  down  there. 

11.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  the  seven  acres  and  the  house  ? — We  have  the  sea  bank 
right  over  the  sea ; we  have  four  acres,  it  is  outside  four  acres,  and  we  pay  £4  for  it.  » e 
have  another  field  that  is  near  two  acres  and  we  pay  £3  for  that ; and  we  have  another 
jield  about  au  acre  and  a half  and  we  pay  55s,  au  acre ; aud  another  acre  we  took  lately 
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at  £4 ; and  for  the  house  we  live  in,  we  huilt  it  ourselves  and  pay  40 s.  for  the.  ground  it  is 
upon.  There  are  two  upon  the  same  townland  that  hold  at  the  same  rate. 

12.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  the  middle  landlord  pays  for  that  land?— I think  I do, 
I think  it  is  30s. 

13.  What  rate  of  wages  do  you  get  for  your  labour? — I am  a ploughman  and  a general 
man ; I get  Is.  a day,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  get  lOti  He  is  a very  good  man,  and  if  every 
man  in  the  country  was  like  him  the  country  would  be  better ; and  he  is  a very  good 
landlord,  Mr.  Richards : I never  hear  any  of  the  tenants  complain  of  him. 

14.  What  rate  of  wages  do  your  brothers  get  ? — They  do  not  do  much  labour ; they  have 
a share  in  a boat  and  they  do  a good  deal  in  coasting  from  this  to  Dublin  for  shopkeepers 
and  our  formers  or  tradesmen  between  Dublin  and  Wexford ; but  other  people  that  have 
not  the  means  are  very  poor  and  very  badly  off ; you  would  be  astonished  to  go  into  the 
houses  and  see  the  state  they  live  in. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  to  them  ? — There  is  10 d.  a day,  and  8d.  a day,  and 
diet  yourselves  too,  or  you  will  get  lid.  a day  and  your  diet,  or  5 d.  a day  and  your  diet ; 
and  a man  who  gets  6d.  a day  in  winter  time  only  gets  two  meals  a day. 

16.  Do  you  know  how  much  your  rent  comes  to  altogether  in  the  year? — About  £21 
this  year  it  comes  to. 

17.  How  do  you  cultivate  it  ? — Potatoes  and  oats,  and  this  barren  bank  we  graze  it,  we 
could  not  till  it,  it  hangs  over  the  sea  on  a hanging  brow. 

18.  How  many  cows  have  you? — We  had  three  cows  this  year,  but  we  had  to  send  them 
out  to  grass. 

19.  How  much  potatoes  have  you? — Very  near  two  acres. 

20.  How  do  you  make  manure  for  the  two  acres  ? — The  manure  of  the  cattle  and  the 
sand,  and  the  sea-wrack,  if  it  comes  in  upon  the  strand  we  gather  it. 

21.  How  much  oats  have  you  ? — Not  over  an  acre  of  oats,  and  some  meadow ; I have 
one  acre  under  meadow  and  early  potatoes — that  land  we  took  last. 

22.  Do  you  make  the  rent  of  the  land  out  of  the  land  itself  ? — By  dad  if  we  made  what 
would  support,  us  out  of  the  land  we  would  not  look  bad.  There  is  the  three  cows  to 
give  a bit  of  hay  to — we  fodder  the  cattle ; about  five  weeks  we  had  the  cattle  all  out 
at  once. 

23.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  cattle  you  had  out  ? — Ten  shillings  a head  per  month. 

24.  How  many  months  did  you  graze  them  ? — We  had  them  out  a month. 

25.  Have  you  any  shed  for  your  cows  in  the  winter? — We  had  until  this  winter,  and  we 
had  to  throw  it  down ; we  had  not  house-room  enough,  and  we  were  in  a hobble  in  getting 
room  to  build  a cow-house,  having  so  much  land. 

26.  How  do  you  make  the  rent  ? — When  we  are  driven  to  it  for  the  rent  we  raise  some 
of  it  out  of  the  poor  bank,  and  the  boys’  earning  fetches  a bit  of  money  at  the  sea  business 
and  every  thing  they  can  get  to  do.  W e live  upon  the  land,  and  endeavour  to  pay  the  rent 
out  of  the  labour. 

27.  Do  you  live  cheaper  by  the  land,  paying  the  rent  you  do,  than  if.  you  bought  your 
provisions  ? — If  the  crop  hit  with  us  we  should  do  better,  but  if  the  crop  did  not  hit  we 
should  do  better  to  buy  our  food.  But  the  land  is  out  of  the  way  dear,  paying  for  the 
house  besides  the  land. 

28.  Do  you  make  much  butter  ? — I do  not  think  we  make  over  four  firkins  out  of  the 
three  cows  and  supporting  the  family ; they  have  not  made  three  yet. 

29.  What  weight  is  a firkin  ? — About  five  stones  or  five  stones  and  a half. 

30.  Do  the  farmers  let  con-acre  or  quarter  ground  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

31.  At  what  rate? — From  30s.  to  £3;  with  manure  it  is  50s.  or  £3  for  the  quarter. 
The  man  that  takes  it  at  £2  and  30s.  he  must  do  all  the  work  himself ; he  may  get  some 
manure  but  not  a great  deal ; he  will  be  turned  out  upon  stubble  ground  or  marl  ground, 
but  get  no  manure. 

32.  Is  it  better  for  the  labourer  to  give  £3  for  a quarter  of  ground  than  huy  his  pro- 
visions ? — That  depends  upon  the  crop.  If  you  have  thirty  barrels  of  twenty-four  stones 
upon  the  quarter  it  is  better  to  pay  £3  for  it. 

33.  Do  you  often  get  that? — No,  not  often ; fifteen  barrels  or  twenty  is  the  most 
common  rule.  If  they  have  a middling  good  crop  out  of  the  quarter  we  have  them  at 
2s.  6d.  a barrel,  putting  in  the  seed  and  labour  ourselves.  The  poor  are  very  badly  off  down 
there  these  years  past.  There  is  no  labour,  and  the  fishing  has  failed.  I know  families  of 
people  that  would  not  use  any  thing  in  the  day  but  a sup  of  milk. 

34.  Are  you  paid  your  shilling  a day  in  money? — Yes. 

35.  Are  there  many  labourers  there  that  can  earn  as  much  as  you  ? — No  other  man  in 
the  employment  but  the  gardener. 

36.  Are  there  many  people  in  your  neighbourhood  in  the  same  class  with  yourself  who 
maintain  themselves  partly  by  labour  and  partly  by  the  produce  of  the  land? — Yes, 
they  do. 

37.  Is  there  much  land  held  from  the  head  landlord  or  at  his  rent,  or  is  it  almost  all 
taken  from  the  middle  landlord  ? — There  is  not  much  taken  from  the  middle  landlord,  but 
from  the  head  landlord  small  farms  from  fifty  acres  down  to  ten. 

38.  Supposing  a man  wanted  to  take  six  or  eight  acres  from  the  head  landlord  in  your 
district,  about  what  rent  would  he  pay  in  general? — Not  more  than  about  25s.,  or  from 
that  to  20s.  when  it  is  set  by  the  head  landlord,  and  40s.  sometimes  I have  known. 

39.  Do  the  landlords  give  any  assistance  towards  building  a house  for  instance?— Yes, 
some  of  them  give  slates  and  timber. 
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' 12* A October,  1844.  40.  Did  you  get  any  help  for  your  house  ? — No,  wc  did  not. 

rzz.  41.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  that  you  think  would  be  of  use  in  amending  the 

Denis  Mur"  b condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ?— I do.  not  know  any  thing  bailing  draining  the  land, 

8 urp  y‘  and  sewering  it,  and  bettering  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  helping  the  poor  people  to 

work. 

42.  Has  there  been  much  draining  done  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  not  by  the 
farmers,  only  by  the  gentlemen. 

[ The  witness  withdrei t».] 

938.  Mr.  George  Wairen,  being  one  of  the  people  called  Separatists,  having  made  his  solemn 
Mr.  George  Warren.  affirmation,  was  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Hyland  Villa,  a short  distance  from  Ncwtownbarry,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — My  occupation  is  a farmer,  and  I am  a 
landlord  also. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy? — About  100  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  are  best  able  to  give  us  information  ? 

I am  particularly  acquainted  with  the  parish  of  Ncwtownbarry,  the  population  of  which  in 
1841  was  3,723 ; the  greater  part  are  extremely  poor,  but  very  industrious.  There  are 
415  families  in  the  parish,  2,286  inhabitants;  240  householders  in  the  town,  289  families 
and  1,437  inhabitants.  It  affords  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments. 

5.  In  what  way  ? — I mean  by  the  improvement  of  the  land,  which  would  benefit  both 
landlord  and  tenant. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I think  that  it  is  improving.  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  improving,  and  that  there  is  a better  system  of  rotation  of 
crops,  farming  implements,  &c.  There  is  no  comparison  whatever  between  the  farming 
implements  now  and  the  rotation  of  crops  and  what  they  were  formerly.  The  manures 
used  are  a composition  of  animal  manure  and  good  earth’  lime  is  in  general  use,  and  in 
some  instances  burning  of  the  land  is  adopted,  that  is  in  mountainy  districts ; the  first 
manuring  I mentioned  is  more  generally  in  use,  but  lime  is  very  generally  in  use. 

7.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — None. 

8.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — They  are  very  uneven  in  the 
district  I live  in,  more  uneven  than  in  any  other  district  in  Ireland.  They  vary  from  five 
acres  up  to  100.  There  are  very  few  in  the  district  hold  as  much  land  as  I do.  The  mode 
of  culture  is,  first,  oats ; second,  potatoes ; third,  barley,  hud  down  with  grass  seeds  and 
clover.  I consider  that  to  be  an  entirely  new  system,  and  an  improved  one.  House-feed- 
ing is  very  little  adopted,  I am  sorry  to  say,  for  want  of  means.  A farm  well  cultivated 
would  give  employment  to  three  times  the  number  of  labourers  compared  to  one  which 
was  badly  cultivated.  There  is  very  little  grazing  land  in  the  district,  and  it  is  not 
increasing.  Grazing  farms  givS  very  little  employment. 

9.  Are  there  any  farms  in  the  district  which  are  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — 
Yes,  there  are  some ; and  the  land  is  generally  in  a bad  condition. 

10.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  people  occupying  them  ? — Then*  condition  has  been 
rather  bad.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  systems.  In  my  early  days  I was  unfortunately  impli- 
cated in  that  kind  of  way ; I held  in  common  with  another  tenant.  My  father  purchased 
one  of  the  tenants  out ; and  it  certainly  cost  mo  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  money  along 
with  it,  having  to  pay  for  the  other  tenant  as  well  as  myself. 

11.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  generally  fixed? — The  rent  is  fixed 
generally  by  the  landlord  or  agent,  or  both  together.  They  may  take  in  proposals,  but 
those  proposals  are  of  no  use,  for  they  send  for  the  tenant  and  tell  him  that  if  he  does  not 
give  such  a rent  another  will.  Of  course  the  unfortunate  tenant  has  no  alternative  in  this 
country,  for  a man  must  get  into  some  place,  and  no  matter  how  the  times  go  he  will 
undertake  the  rent  to  the  prejudice  of  an  industrious  man  who  would  pay  for  it.  In  one 
instance  there  was  a valuation  agreed  to,  and  I was  the  person  called  in  to  value  it  at  the 
request  of  the  agent.  I asked  him  upon  what  principle  he  wished  me  to  value  the  land, 
and  he  said  they  did  not  wish  to  overcharge  the  tenants.  I said  my  system  would  be  this, 
not  to  charge  the  tenant  for  any  improvements  immediately  around  the  houses,  in  the 

}rilcling s , or  plantations.  The  agent  said  there  was  no  intention  of  doing  any  thing  of  the 
kind.  I accordingly  valued  the  land,  and  gave  satisfaction  to  both  landlord  and  tenant. 
However  from  the  extreme  wet  seasons  we  have  had  previous  to  1842,  they  are  now  begin- 
ning to  complain  that  the  rent  then  fixed  is  too  high,  although  it  had  given  general  satis- 
faction. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? The  rent  is  generally  acreable,  and 

for  average  land  it  would  be  about  20s.  an  acre,  but  there  is  very  little  of  what  you  may 
call  good  land  in  the  locality.  There  are  three  descriptions  of  land ; that  which  is  good  is 
u uV L'iyer  ®ide> the  next  is  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  third  class  up  at  the  top  of 

the  hills.  There  are  seventeen  townlands  in  my  neighbourhood,  set  at  8s.  an  acre:  1 
consider  the  average  of  the  three  qualities  is  what  I have  stated,  20s.  an  acre. 

13.  What  is  the  average  of  the  first  of  the  three  classes  ?— The  valuo  of  it  ought  to  be 
about  30s.,  and  the  next  class  would  come  down  even  below  the  half  of  that.  I think  it 
might  be  from  12s.  to  15s. ; and  the  third  class,  from  the  extreme  poorness  of  some  of  the 
land,  would  be  from  5s.  to  8s. 
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14.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  in  the  district  hear  to  the  poor  law 
valuation  ? — Lands,  houses,  and  improvements  of  every  description  are  no  more  than  able 
to  come  up  to  the  rent  in  the  poor  law  valuation.  The  government  valuator  has  not 
yet  given  his  valuation,  but  he  has  stated  that  the  lands  were  rented  beyond  their  value. 
The  rent  in  some  cases  is  demanded  in  three  months  after  it  becomes  due ; in  more 
instances  after  six  months,  and  others  perhaps  a year  .or  more.  The  system  "with  respect 
to  some  of  the  small  proprietors,  in  many  instances  in  that  locality,  is  to  come  for  the  rent 
before  the  harvest,  and  distrain  the  crop,  and  make  the  tenant  thresh  out  the  crop,  or  give 
security  for  the  rent ; but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  large  proprietors  : and  where  the 
crop  is  to  be  brought  into  the  market  immediately  it  causes  the  Irish  markets  to  be  glutted 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  very  often  the  farmer  is  at  a very  considerable  loss,  to  the 
extent  of  5s.  or  8s.  a barrel,  on  his  corn.  At  this  very  time  we  have  had  such  a run  to  the 
markets  that  the  prices  came  down  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  glut.  They  are 
getting  up  a little  again  now,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  unfortunate  tenant  is 
obliged  to  resort  to  loan  funds  and  usurers,  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  In  fact  I 
know  myself  it  has  gone  as  high  as  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent. 

15.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Some 
resort  to  ejectments,  but  more  resort  to  distress.  I have  known  but  one  instance  where 
arrears  of  rent  .were  not  kept  on  against  the  tenant ; and  in  that  case  the  tenant  had  to 
give  up  his  right  to  the  land  by  the  arrears  being  given  up.  Receipts  are  generally  given 
for  gales,  and  memorandums  are  given  on  account,  in  the  case  of  broken  payments. 

16.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  immediately  from  the  landlord,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — They  hold  immediately  from  the  head  landlord,  except  in  a 
few  cases.  There  are  very  few  middlemen. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — A great  number  hold  from 
year  to  year,  but  a great  many  by  lease  too.  The  term  varies  in  old  leases,  but  of  late 
years  one  life,  or  twenty-one  years,  is  the  term. 

18.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — I have  never  known  an  instance  where 
a tenant  was  agreeing  for  a farm  that  the  conditions  were  ever  put  to  him  by  which  he  was 
to  hold  it.  The  only  condition  I ever  knew  the  tenant  to  agree  with  the  landlord  for  was 
the  rent.  Tho  covenants  were  all  introduced  by  the  landlord  by  the  advice  of  an  eminent 
lawyer.  The  present  mode  of  tenure  lias  a bad  effect.  Impediments  of  the  most  serious 
nature  exist  in  the  way  of  improvements,  as  at  the  end  of  the  lease  the  landlord  alone  is 
entitled  to  all  the  tenant’s  improvements. 

19.  Docs  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district? — Tenants  (except 
under  old  leases)  have  no  right  to  sell  their  good-will,  as  they  are  generally  bound  not  to 
set,  sell,  or  mortgage  in  all  the  new  leases.  This  has  a bad  effect.  I have  given  liberty 
to  my  tenants  on  200  acres  of  land  to  sell  their  right,  although  they  have  no  lease  at  all ; 
and  X find  that  it  has  had  the  best  effect.  The  tenant  went  away  contented ; the  man  gave 
him  something  for  his  lease,  and  he  went  away  from  the  farm  to  America  or  elsewhere. 
Where  there  was  a widow  or  a poor  helpless  creature  I gave  them  a house  and  an  acre  of 
land,  and  they  gave  up  their  land  freely — there  was  no  squabble  or  disturbance.  With 
respect  to  subletting  or  subdividing  farms,  we  have  little  or  none  of  it,  except  when 
fathers  divide  their  farms  with  their  children ; but  there  is  very  little  subletting  in  the 
locality,  the  farms  being  so  small.  The  large  farmers  of  course  are  in  a better  condition 
than  the  small  ones.  The  labourers  are  in  a poor  condition,  as  half  of  them  are  out  of 
employment,  except  in  ■ seed  time  and  harvest ; and  they  are  not  improving,  from  the  pre- 
sent laws  protecting  only  the  landlord’s  rights.  The  tenants  have  not  capital  sufficient  for 
their  operations,  and  in  many  instances  are  obliged  to  apply  to  loan  funds  and  local  usurers, 
and  pay  enormous  interest,  as  farmers  are  in  general  considered  no  security,  inasmuch  as 
if  they  owe  a year’s  rent  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  landlord  to  turn  them  out,  and 
there  is  no  law  to  allow  them  for  their  improvements.  The  acreable  rent  of  large  and  small 
farms  is  generally  the  same,  except  in  some  few  cases.  It  is  generally  paid  in  cash  in  our 
locality.  There  are  no  means  of  providing  for  children  at  the  death  of  their  parents  except 
the  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  Labourers  hold  their  cottages  under  the  occupiers  gene- 
rally; their  houses  are  built  and  repaired  by  the  occupiers.  The  tenure  is  from  year  to 
year,  and  the  rent  is  paid  in  labour.  In  most  instances  land  is  given  with  the  houses.  The 
con-acre  system  seldom  prevails  here.  Employment  cannot  be  got  except  at  two  seasons 
of  the  year — seed  time  and  harvest,  except  with  large  farmers.  The  usual  wages  of  these 
seasons  is  from  8rf.  to  Is.  per  day  and  diet,  and  at  other  times  6d.  and  diet,  or  lOd.  per  day 
and  no  diet.  There  have  been  two  agrarian  outrages  in  this  neighbourhood  which  origin- 
ated in  land. 

20.  Did  those  outrages  take  place  lately  ? — No,  a long  time  since. 

21.  What  was  the  nature  of  them  ? — Two  men  were  dispossessed  of  their  land,  there 
were  Rockite  notices  served,  and  a great  row  made  about  it.  The  police  were  obliged  to 
go  and  protect  a new  house  building  upon  one  of  the  farms,  otherwise  as  fast  as  it  could 
be  built  it  would  be  thrown  down  in  the  night.  They  had  to  go  there  and  patrol  night, 
and  day  in  that  neighbourhood ; however,  it  has  passed  away. 

T "t1  .^ere  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  different  estates  in  the  country  ? — 
Li  this  district  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  management  of  estates,  except  where 
the  landlord  makes  the  tenant  pay  receiver’s  fees  in  addition  to  the  rent.  I make  that 
observation  as  applicable  to  the  small  proprietors,  not  to  largo  ones.  The  agents  of  the 
small  proprietors  only  receive  the  rents,  and  send  out  bailiffs  directing  them  what  to  do.  In 
other  districts  the  management  of  estates  is  different,  and  gives  satisfaction.  With  regard 
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to  the  charges  oil  land,  the  county  cess  is  applotted  acreably ; they  send  out  deputy  con- 
stables halt-yearly,  after  eacli  assizes.  Latterly  the  amount  has  not  been  made  public  until 
it  is  demanded  by  the  collector.  The  poor  rate  has  only  been  levied  twice  in  that  locality; 
5d.  in  the  pound  in  this  year,  and  lOcZ.  the  last  year.  The  landlord  does  not  allow  it  till 
the  next  half-year’s  rent  that  becomes  due  is  paying,  after  it  is  levied.  The  rent-charge 
must  be  paid  regularly  with  the  rent  by  allowing  twenty-five  per  cent. 

23.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  lay  before  us  ? — The  suggestions  I would  make  arc- 
first,  to  secure  to  the  landlords  the  full  intrinsic  valuo  of  the  soil,  to  be  ascertained  by 
competent  judges ; and  that  the  tenant  should  be  compensated  for  all  his  improvements— 
building,  planting,  fencing,  and  draining,  if  turned  out  or  evicted  by  the  landlord ; all  rivers 
and  roads  should  be  exempted  from  rent,  and  deducted  from  the  measurement  before  the 
acreable  value  is  put  on.  For  instance,  suppose  the  case  of  a landlord  who  has  a tract  of 
land  where  a new  road  is  going  through,  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  from  the  county 
for  the  land  taken  for  that  road,  and  yet  the  tenant  is  afterwards  charged  rent  for  it ; I 
have  known  it  to  be  done.  If  the  tenants  had  a fair  valuation  of  the  land,  and  an  allow- 
ance for  their  improvements,  they  would  not  care  what  the  tenure  was.  When  the  land 
was  let  at  its  full  intrinsic  value,  all  the  burdens  falling  upon  the  land  afterwards  should 
be  paid  by  the  landlord.  I cannot  say  how  the  law  stands  with  regard  to  this  at  present ; 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  hmitation  to  the  bailiffs’  fees  in  this  county ; the  landlords  may 
charge  3s.  5d.  a day  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner  where  little  rent  was  due,  and  where 
the  tenant  was  doing  the  best  to  make  the  rent.  In  one  case  there  were  bailiffs  put  on 
though  the  tenant  was  making  every  exertion  to  prevent  it  by  paying  the  rent,  and  3s.  6 d. 
a day  was  charged  for  bailiffs’  fees. 

24.  Under  what  class  of  landlords  does  that  take  place  ? — Under  the  small  proprietors. 
I will  also  suggest  that  no  ejectment  should  he  allowed  in  the  superior  courts  against  a 
tenant  under  £50  or  £60  rent.  I will  mention  a case  in  point  where  a tenant  became  pos- 
sessed of  a tract  of  land ; there  was  no  man  could  have  done  more  for  the  improvement  of 
the-  land — he  manured  it  in  a very  decent  manner,  having  got  it  when  it  was  in  a most 
wretched  state  ; he  told  the  landlord  what  he  was  doing,  and  asked  the  landlord  to  give 
.him  till  the  harvest  came  round,  when  he  should  have  plenty  to  meet  him,  and  begged  that 
he  would  not  put  him  to  the  expense  of  an  ejectment  or  expose  him.  The  rent  was  only 
£16  a year ; but  an  ejectment  was  brought  in  the  superior  court,  where  the  expense  would 
be  £16  or  £17,  and  the  man  paid  the  rack  rent  of  the  land.  The  tenant  thought  he  could 
have  availed  himself  of  the  forn'ier  privilege  of  the  law,  under  which  he  could  have  lodged 
an.  appearance,  and  have  obtained  six  months  before  the  habere  could  issue ; but  a new  law 
lias  been  brought  in  which  gives  the  landlord  full  power  to  get  execution  against  the  tenant 
forthwith.  The  tenant  being  apprised  of  it  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  appeal  to  the  mercy 
of  the  landlord  or  agent — he  did  so,  he  said  “ Let  me  reap  the  crop,  I will  not  take  one  sheaf 
off  the  premises  till  you  are  satisfied ; or  I will  givo  you  a proportion  in  money,  and  pay 
you  all  I can but  that  would  not  bo  done : the  agent  would  not  go  and  look  at  it,  and  ho 
brought  the  sheriff  to  take  possession  within  a few  days  of  its  being  reaped. 

25.  Was  that  land  held  by  lease  ? — Yea ; and  it  was  taken  out  at  tho  time  of  the  French 
war ; the  rent  was  38s.  for  land  of  middling  quality.  Such  cases  as  theso  are  not  singular ; 
every  means  wore  taken  to  put  the  tenant  to  the  greatest  possible  cost. 

26.  Are  you  aware  what  may  be  the  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant  ? — I have  a bill  of 
costs  of  a distress  in  one  particular  case  in  my  neighbourhood. 


[The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ] 

£ s.  d. 

Attorney  for  drawing  notices  of  distress  and  sale  of  property,  . 0 15  0 
For  making  distress,  . . . . . .026 

Three  days  at  Is.  fd.,  . . . . .053 

Thirteen  days  at  3s.  6d.,  . . . . .220 

One  man  at  3s.  6d.,  fifteen  days,  . . . . 2 12  6 

Second  man  ditto,  . . . . . 2 12  6 


£8  9 9 

27.  Was  that  in  the  case  of  a large  farm  or  a small  one  ? — Between  sixty  and  seventy 
acres. 

28.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  rent  ?— £43 ; and  £23  was  offered  to  be  paid  upon 
the  spot. 

29.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  costs  of  a distress  usually  come  to  so  much  as  that 

I never  heard  of  such  a case  as  that ; but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  person  would  not  make 
the  charges  if  there  was  not  a law  for  it ; and  if  there  is  a law,  it  is  a most  oppressive  one, 
and  bears  out  my  suggestions,  I know  this  to  he  a genuine  hill  of  costs.  In  the  settle- 
ment there  was  one.  day  taken  from  the  charge  for  the  bailiffs. 

30.  Did  you  ever  know  3s.  6d.  a day  charged  for  a man  ? — No,  it  is  generally  2s.  6d. 

31.  Was  the  tenant  able  to  pay  in  that  instance,  or  did  the  things  go  to  a sale  ?■— It  was 
paid,  reducing  the  charge  from  £8  9s.  9 d.  to  £7  2s.  6d.  With  respect  to  the  condition  ol 
•the  small,  tenants,  I can  state  that  they  are  in  a very  wretched  condition ; they  have  nothing 
hut  their  white  lumper  potatoes  without  a sup  of  millr ; perhaps  they  have  a herring  among 
the  whole  family ; in  many  cases  they  are  worse  off  than  the  labourers.  I know  a case 
where  a man  built  a bouse,  and  planted  trees,  and  so  on,  at  an  expense  of  £55,  and 
landlord  allowed  him  £G. 
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32.  Do  you  know  whether  that  man  applied  to  liis  landlord  before  he  began  ? — The  man 
told  me  he  was  promised  to  be  paid,  and  since  he  has  built  that  house  and  improved  the 
place,  I have  known  the  bailiffs  repeatedly  to  he  sent  in. 

33.  Do  you  mean  that  he  is  pressed  more  severely  for  the  rent  than  he  was  before  he 
built '? — T es.  It  is  the  general  practice  of  landlords  when  they  see  there  is  value  upon 
the  ground  to  press  more  for  the  rent  than  they  did  before — that  is  evident ; the  tenants 
who  have  made  improvements  in  that  locality  I am  acquainted  noth,  are  more  pressed  than 
when  there  are  no  improvements  made,  though  they  owe  double  the  money. 

34.  Is  the  landlord  ot  this  property  a resident  ? — No.  Upon  the  property  I am  now 
describing  he  is  an  absentee. 

35.  Is  the  agent  resident  ?— Yes ; within  eight  or  nine  miles. 

36.  Have  any  representations  been  made  to  the  agent  ?— Yes,  often,  but  with  no  success. 
They  have  been  so  galled,  and  so  treated,  that  they  "were  about  getting  up  a petition  to  the 
head  landlord,  but  they  got  afraid  of  the  agent,  and  failed  in  putting  it  forward.  Where 
the  lands  are  set  at  a fair  value,  there  is  no  trouble  about  the  rent,  bailiffs,  or  any  thing 
else.  There  was  a very  comfortable  tenantry  living  not  very  distant  from  where  I live, 
under  a very  kind  landlord,  who  always  said  that  he.  considered  his  tenants  his  children.  It. 
so  happened  that  lie  had  no  other  children  ; he  died,  and  left  the  property  tea  ve.iw  distant 
relative.  When  that  gentleman  died,  there  was  a year  and  a half  tu  two  years' Vent,  due 
upon  the  land,  and  they  were  obliged  to  el  ear  it  up.  and  notwithstanding  all  their  in- 
dustry they  were  very  near  being  turned  out ; some  of  them  were  obliged  to  sell  their 
com  in  the  field,  they  were  not  able  to  thresh  it,  and  straw  and  all  was  taken  away.  The 
landlord  had  let  it  go  on  by  encouraging  them  to  make  improvements.  I have  heard  him 
tell  his  agent  never  to  distress  the  tenantry  while  they  had  improvements  equal  to  the 
rent. 

37.  Did  they  hold  by  lease? — Yes.  I would  also  observe,  that  the  high  constables  and 
collectors  of  every  description  are  a very  heavy  burden  upon  the  industry  of  the  country, 
and  I would  submit  that  them  duties  could  be  performed  by  the  constabulary,  who  iu  this 
district  have  very  little  to  do ; and  I believe  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  cruelty  and 
hardship  used  towards  the  people  in  collecting  the  cesses  and  rates.  The  high  prices 
brought  the  tithes  up  to  an  average  of  £400  a year,  although  I can  recollect  when  they 
were  offered  to  he  compounded  for  at  £100  a year,  about  fifty  years  ago.  When  I was 
valuing  under  the  composition,  the  average  of  oats  was  15s.,  and  wheat  34s.  a barrel ; now 
the  times  are  very  different,  with  our  ports  open  to  the  markets  of  tlio  world. 

38.  Is  there  not  a power  of  valuing  tithe  according  to  the  prices  of  corn  ? — I understand 
there  was  a late  act  of  Parliament  to  that  effect,  and  it  was  tried  by  a proprietor  not  far 
distant  from  me  in  another  parish,  and  he  could  not  succeed,  notwithstanding  he  has  great 
influence.  If  the  principles  which  I have  stated  were  carried  out,  I am  of  opinion  that  it 
would  have  the  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  and  be  a greater 
relief  than  a repeal  of  the  union.  And  I may  state,  that  though  I differ  from  the  people 
in  my  religious  persuasion,  there  is  no  man  in  the  province  that  they  have  more  confidence 
in  than  myself,  or  that  they  would  more  willingly  trust  in. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr,  Thomas  Pounder,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Enniscorthy. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — A merchant  and  a farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy? — About  180  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  you  me  best  acquainted  with  ? — The  Enniscorthy  union. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  it  ? — Generally  it  is. 

6-  In  what  particulars  do  you  consider  it  improving  ? — I think  the  tenants  are  more  indus- 
trious, and  they  manure  more,  and  they  certainly  have  a greater  produce  of  corn  crops,  a 
greater  number  of  barrels  to  the  acre  than  they  have  had  hi  my  recollection. 

7.  What  are  the  manures  they  generally  use  ? — Lime  in  general. 

8.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  neighbourhood? — We 
have  a farming  society  in  the  town. 

9.  What  has  been  its  effect  ? — The  effect  is  in  improving  the  lower  orders  of  farmers  in 
ploughing.  I cannot  say  it  has  improved  the  stock ; hut  there  is  a great  improvement  in 
the  tillage. 

10.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  Enniscorthy  union? — In  general  from 
thirty  to  forty  acres : that  is  the  average. 

11.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  they  grow  ? — Generally  a white  crop  (oats) 
followed  by  potatoes,  and  laid  down  with  barley  generally.  In  the  last  few  years  they 
grow  wheat  after  potatoes,  and  then  they  do  not  lay  it  down,  hut  potatoes  again,  and  then 
lay  it  down. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  hi  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  in  this  district  ? — No,  very 
few,  if  any : I do  not  know  of  one. 

13.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent,  fixed  in  the  district;  is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — 
Generally  valuation.  The  rent  is  generally  fixed  by  the  agent. 

ai  ‘ usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district,  omitting  town-parks  ? — 

About  25s.  the  Irish  acre  of  good  land. 

15.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— -The 
f oor  law  valuation  is  a little  under  it,  hut  Yery  little ; I can  scarcely  say  it  is  under. 
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16.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  hill  among  the  small  holders  ?— Not  that 
I am  aware  of. 

17.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — In  the  very 
small  holdings  of  five  acres  or  so,  but  not  in  general. 

18.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— 
Distress. 

19.  Are  you  aware  of  what  is  the  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant? — The  costs  in  some  cases 
are  very  high.  They  are  obliged  to  put  a great  many  keepers  on  in  the  case  of  a runaway 
tenant.  The  tenants  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of  running  away  with  the  crop  by  night ; 
and  they  charge  2s.  6 d.  for  each  keeper  by  day,  and  in  fourteen  days  that  conies  to  a very 
large  sum ; but  on  large  farms  they  seldom  distrain. 

20.  What  course  do  they  pursue  ? — Ejectment. 

21.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day? — As 
far  as  I am  aware  they  are  up  to  the  particular  day,  on  this  estate  particularly. 

22.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  head  landlord,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen? — There  are  a good  many  middlemen;  I should  say  one-fifth  is  held 
under  middlemen. 

23.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  ? — I can  see  very  little  difference 
where  the  middleman  resides  near  them  and  gives  them  work.  They  are  all  small  holdings 
under  the  middleman. 

24.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  tills  union? — Very  few;  there  arc 
some. 

25.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  them,  compared  with  the  other  tenants  ? — 
Of  the  properties  I know  under  the  courts,  there  have  been  no  leases  made  by  the  courts. 
The  leases  were  existing  leases  before  they  were  put  into  chancery,  and  they  are  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  general  tenantry. 

26.  Generally  over  the  district  do  the  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year,  or  by  lease  ? — A 
great  majority  by  lease. 

27.  What  is  the  usual  term  of  lease? — One  life,  or  thirty-one  years. 

28.  Is  it  usual  to  put  any  particular  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — No,  nothing  but  the  usual 
covenants. 

29.  By  whom  in  general  are  permanent  improvements  effected? — By  the  tenants. 

30.  Are  there  any  properties  in  this  neighbourhood  upon  which  assistance  is  given  by 
the  landlords  ? — I believe  on  one  or  two  estates  in  this  union.  I have  heard  of  assistance 
being  given  on  Mr.  Walker’s  estate.  I understand  he  has  given  some  assistance,  but  very 
little  in  extent.  It  is  the  only  estate  where  any  tiling  worth  while  is  given  to  assist. 

31.  Has  any  system  been  introduced  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  in 
wliich  the  landlord  assists  the  tenant  ? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 

32.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — I have  known  them 
on  this  estate,  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord,  to  sell. 

33.  Is  that  in  the  case  of  those  holding  by  leases  or  at  will  ? — At  will.  There  is  a vast 
extent  of  it  by  lease,  but  there  the  landlord  has  not  the  power  to  prevent  them. 

34.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — Not  many. 

35.  To  what  sizes  were  they  raised? — The  farm  I have  now  of  110  acres  was  in  three 
originally. 

36.  How  long  is  it  since  it  has  been  raised? — Within  the  last  ten  years. 

37.  What  became  of  the  persons  who  formerly  occupied  it  ? — One  of  them  is  living  in 
England,  I purchased  his  interest  from  him,  and  the  other  is  dead.  I got  it  by  will  from 
the  other  party. 

38.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  In 
this  part  I think  the  landlords  set  their  faces  against  it. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  richer  ?— No,  I do  not. 

40.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  better  off? — No  ; I think  the 
small  tenantry  were  in  a very  bad  state  till  these  last  two  years.  We  have  had  two  or 
three  very  severe  failures  in  the  crop  of  potatoes,  which  I may  say  is  the  only  thing  they 
have  to  depend  upon ; they  had  to  buy  provisions  and  they  were  in  debt  in  consequence. 
The  last  two  years  they  have  had  good  crops  and  they  are  getting  out  of  debt — and  no  more. 

41.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers ; is  it  improving  ? — Though  there  is  a vast 
improvement  in  the  tillage  I cannot  say  that  the  labourers  are  improved,  nor  have  they 
full  work. 

. ^2-  What  rate  of  wages  can  they  prociue  ? — One  shilling  is  the  general  tiling,  without 
diet,  and  lOcZ.  One  slulhng  is  considered  high ; in  fact  it  is  never  higher  than  is.,  except 
during  the  harvest  time  and  getting  up  the  potatoes.  In  the  country  they  get  5 d.  or  lid.  a 
day  and  their  diet,  but  if  they  are  paid  entirely  in  money  they  get  from  lOrf.  to  Is. 

43.  Does  the  system  of  setting  land  for  con-acre  potatoes  prevail  ? — Not  much  in  the 

^°'all  * ^ ^ ^oes-  If  is  only  in  these  few  years  it  has  prevailed  in  the  country 

44.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Not  for  some  years. 

45.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  for 
example,  are  the  large  estates  better  managed  than  the  small,  or  the  absentee  better  than 
the  resident  ? — No  ; if  any  thing  the  large  proprietors  manage  the  estates  the  best,  the} 
give  better  bargains  than  the  small  ones ; but  I cannot  say  that  in  the  improvement  of  the 
land  there  is  any  difference, 
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46.  Are  there  any  fees  to  agents  on  granting  leases?— No,  not  in  general 

47.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ?— The  25th  of  March 

48.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  wish  to  offer?— No,  none. 

[ The  witness  withd/reiv .] 


Mr.  Mathew  Martin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 Where  do  you  reside  ?— Roperstown,  about  five  miles  from  Enniscortby,  near-  Oylgate 
in  the  county  of  Wexford.  J JO  ’ 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ?— Seventy-five  Irish  acres 

4.  Is  your-  hand  principally  in  tillage  ?— For  the  last  twenty  years  a good  deal  has  been 

kept  under  grass.  a 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  can  best  give  us  information  ?— Beim; 

a valuator  under  the  Poor  Law  Act  for  the  electoral  division  of  KihnaUo^ue  I can  sneak 
most  of  that.  ° ’ ^ 


6.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  hold  m large  or  in  small  farms ?_Sma]l  farms  in  general- 
there  are  a good  deal  of  largo  farms  upon  it,  but  the  farms  are  generally  small 

7.  Is  agriculture  m the  district  improving  or  otherwise  ?— It  is  not  improving 

8.  What  are  the  manures  that  are  generally  used  ?— Marl  in  general;  they  are  nowusin" 
a good  deal  of  lnne.  Where  they  are  small  farmers  generally  they  have  not  capital  and 
they  put  too  much  marl  upon  it.  How  nothing  would  be  of  more  service  to  the  ne-dibour- 
hood  in  general  than  lime ; it  is  a marl  country  in  general. 

9.  How  do  they  use  the  marl  ?— They  put  it  out  on  the  ley  and  sometimes  on  the  stubble 

and  then  it  is  ploughed  up ; they  draw  it  out  in  winter  and  let  it  lie  for  one  or  two  months 
and  then  plough  it  for  wheat.  ’ 

10.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — I thin!  the  average  is 
from  30s.  to  32s.  tor  tolerable  fair  land.  Some  of  the  land  sets  at  a good  deal  more°but 
m my  neighbourhood  it  is  let  at  a good  deal  less ; hut  my  landlord  is  one  in  a thousand 
not  like  the  rest  of  the  country.  I live  under  Mr.  William  Talbot,  the  father-in-law  of  the’ 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

11.  Land  set  at  from  30s.  to  32s.,  what  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer,  tilling  in  the 
usual  manner,  get  from  it  in  an  average  year  ?— For  the  last  seven  years  we  could  not 
calculate  on  more  than  from  seven  to  nine  barrels  to  the  acre ; it  is  very  often  under  that 

12.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  from  that  land  ?— There  is  a good  deal 
of  land  in  my  neighbourhood  able  to  give  seventy  or  eighty  barrels,  twenty-four  stones  to 
the  barrel,  with  a middling  share  of  manure.  There  is  only  a sm.-ill  part  of  the  land  that 
would  be  able  to  do  that.  The  30s.  land  would  do  it. 

13.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect  from  that  land  ?— Not  more  than  twelve 
barrels  of  fourteen  stones. 

14.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  in  that 
district?— In  that  district  I valued  30,000  acres,  and  I valued  it  as  near  as  I could  for  both 
landlord  and  tenant ; it  was  generally  low.  I believe  I was  the  only  person  who  acted  for 
the  board  of  guardians  where  there  was  not  thousands  of  appeals  against  the  valuation.  I 
believe  there  was  not  one  appeal  upon  30,000  English  acres ; but  the  persons  that  they 
appointed  were  not  qualified  to  value.  The  land  they  valued  at  25s.,  which  was  reduced  by 
the  guardians  to  _13s.  or  14s.  There  was  only  one  case  in  which  there  was  an  appeal 
against  my  valuation.  In  my  valuation  I generally  came  near  the  rent,  and  sometimes  I 
was  over  it. 

15.  Did  you  consider  your  valuation  the  fair  letting  value  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  ? — It  was  rather  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  because  I see  there  is  no  clause  in  any 
act,  to  my  knowledge,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  that  is  not  taken  advantage  of  against 
the  tenant.  I must  say  I rather  valued  in  favour  of  the  tenants  there. 

1G.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  in  your  district  ? — 
Li  many  places  it  is  demanded  in  April,  and  very  often  the  1st  of  May  the  March  gale. 
Other  landlords  let  it  run  on  until  near  September.  Other  agents  and  landlords  demand 
it  on  the  day  following  it  is  due. 

17.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  by  the  small  holders  ? — For  the  last 
two  years  there  is  scarcely  one  who  is  not  obliged  to  do  it  by  bill  to  my  knowledge.  I have 
known  in  the  present  year  many  strong  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  I was  surprised 
to  see  them  get  the  rent  out  of  the  bauk ; it  has  become  general. 

18.  Do  you  know  the  usual  rate  of  discount  that  they  pay  ? — I think  the  bank  here 
that  the  farmers  get  the  most  out  of— for  they  are  not  accommodating  to  the  poor  farmers — 
charges  eight  per  cent.,  I believe. 

19.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  at  all  ? — No ; 
unless  the  small  tenantry.  They  do  a good  deal  in  the  loan  funds — poor  persons  holding 
a few  acres,  and  some  of  them  cottiers — they  raise  it  here  in  the  loan  funds ; it  robs  them 
completely.  They  are  paying  fourteen  per  cent,  in  that  fund  here. 

20.  What  in  your  opinion  generally  is  the  operation  of  the  loan  fund  on  the  agricultural 
tenants  ? — There  is  only  one  loan  fund  in  the  town,  and  I think  it  is  ruinous  to  the  tenants. 

21.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  it  has  been  to  diminish  the  number  of  local  usurers  ? — 
J-cs,  I think  it  has. 

22.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Generally 
by  distress  for  the  half-year : when  the  second  half-year  is  due  they  are  ejected. 
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23.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  distraining  a tenant  generally  ? — Generally  a distress  is 
£3  ; very  often  more  upon  the  small  holders.  If  it  is  not  paid  sooner  than  the  limited 
time,  fourteen  days,  it  may  be  £6,  and  sometimes  £10,  putting  keepers  on,  and  charging 
2s.  6d.  a day  for  each,  and  there  may  ho  four  or  five  living  there  for  a fortnight,  which  is  of 
itself  a source  of  considerable  expense. 

24.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  particular  day  ? — Always  on 
account  when  the  rent  is  not  paid  up.  When  the  rent  is  paid  up,  it  is  up  to  the  particular  day. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen? — There  are  more  tenants  under  middlemen. 

26.  Which  class  of  tenantry  are  better  oft— those  holding  under  the  middlemen  or  those 
under  the  landlord  ? — Speaking  generally,  those  under  the  proprietors. 

27.  Do  they  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — More  generally  by  lease.  The  tenants 
are  not  satisfied,  and  they  have  not  that  confidence  to  hold  by  will,  and  many  of  them  will 
not  get  leases. 

28.  Do  you  perceive  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  farms  between  those  who 
hold  at  will  and  those  who  hold  by  lease? — Yes,  no  doubt  there  is.  The  tenants-at- 
will  will  not  improve  the  farms.  The  greater  part  of  the  tenants  have  not  capital  to 
manure  the  land — they  cannot  put  out  half  manure  enough ; but  I never  knew  until  this 
month  that  there  was  half  the  number  of  those  considered  strong  farmers  going  into  the 
bank,  many  that  I thought  would  never  do  the  like. 

29.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  and  buildings  generally  effected?— 
Generally  by  the  tenants  in  all  cases  that  I know  of. 

30.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  assist  the  tenants  ? — I do  not  know 
any  one  but  Mr.  Le  Hunte ; he  is  a man  of  small  property. 

3 1 . What  is  the  system  he  is  adopting  ? — He  gives  them  timber  and  slates.  The  tenantry 
are  obliged,  whatever  improvements  they  make,  to  leave  it  after  some  time,  and  they  get 
nothing  for  it. 

32.  When  the  tenants  are  turned  out  do  they  usually  allow  them  any  tiling  for  improve- 
ments ? — No,  I never  heard  of  any  tiling  of  the  kind. 

33.  Is  there  any  custom  of  the  sale  of  good-will? — Yes,  if  the  tenant  has  an  interest 
under  a lease,  or  any  term  in  it.  If  he  has  not  a lease,  no  matter  what  his  interest  is,  he 
cannot  dispose  of  it. 

34.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood ? — Yes;  I have 
known  it  hi  many  places — not  very  generally  in  my  neighbourhood. 

35.  Lately?— Yes. 

36.  By  what  means  was  it  accomplished  ? — By  turning  the  tenants  out. 

37.  Were  they  principally  tenants  in  arrear? — In  some  cases  they  might  be.  I have 

known  of  many  other  cases  where  they  were  not.  ■ 

38.  In  general  what  was  the  size  of  their  holdings  ? — From  five  to  twenty  and  thirty  acres. 

39.  Was  there  any  remuneration  given  to  those  people  on  their  going  out?— No;  only 
one  or  two  out  of  a hundred. 

40.  Have  there  been  many  instances  of  it  in  the  last  few  years  ? — It  has  become  very 
general  in  the  last  seven  years. 

41.  Tenants  removed  without  any  remuneration? — Yes,  in  all  cases  almost. 

42.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — No,  it  is  not  general 
here  now. 

43.  In  case  of  a new  letting  of  lands  held  by  a middleman,  what  is  the  course  adopted 
with  the  under-tenants  ? — In  some  cases  they  are  retained  by  the  landlord,  in  other  cases 
they  are  not — the  lands  are  taken  from  them;  but  the  more  general  course  is  to  give  them 
to  the  tenants. 

44.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  any  class 
of  farmers  getting  richer  ? — No ; I think  they  are  all  getting  poorer ; but  men  with  thirty 
acres  are  generally  better  off  through  the  country,  particularly  if  their  family  is  able  to 
work  the  farm;  they  are  the  only  class  that  is  not  now  in  distress. 

45.  Are  the  labourers  getting  better? — They  are  improved  more  this  last  season  than 
they  were  some  time  before ; but  I know  many  labourers,  and  very  good  ones,  hardly  getting 
any  tiling  to  do,  many  of  them. 

46.  What  is  in  general  the  rate  of  wages? — Generally  the  wages  in  my  knowledge  were 
5d.  a day  aud  their  diet  if  employed  all  the  year  ; and  if  called  in  only  occasionally  they 
get  6d.  My  own  labourers  I give  them  work  every  day  in  the  year  they  can  work.  I 
know  of  other  farmers  that  call  them  in  occasionally  and  pay  them  6d.  and  then  diet,  and 
discharge  them  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Where  they  are  not  dieted  they  get  1 0 d. 

47.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No,  not  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  all. 

48.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  instance, 
'the  estates  of  large  proprietors  compared  with  those  of  the  small,  or  the  absentee  com- 
pared with  the  resident  landlords? — Generally  the  estates  of  the  residents  are  better 
managed  than  the  absentees ; but  there  are  some  of  them  just  as  badly  managed,  and 
almost  all  the  agents  are  very  bad  that  I know  at  all. 

49.  What  are  the  agents’  duties  generally  ? — All  they  do  is  to  receive  the  rent,  except 
to  set  the  farms  if  there  are  any  out  of  lease ; that  is  all.  They  demand  the  rent  and 
receive  it— no  more.  That  is  all  they  do  in  general. 

50.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  the  agent  on  granting  leases?— It  is  not  general  in  my 
JsnQwlsdge, 
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51.  Wliat. ia  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms?— March  in  general;  however,  I 

know  many  instances  where  tenants  got  possession  of  farms  in  September,  and  had  to  pay 
a half-year’s  rent  up  to  March.  1 J 

52.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  rent  should  you  say  ?— I should 
think  the  county  cess  would  average  about  2s.  lid.  per  acre. 

53.  What  would  the  acre  generally  set  at  on  an  average  ?— It  is  put  on  good  or  bad 
alike.  It  is  very  unfair,  and  something  should  be  done  to  keep  down  our  cess  if  possible. 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  cess  of  this  county  has  risen  from  £15,000  to  £40,000.  It 
amounted  to  about  £18,000  about  twelve  years  since,  but  it  exceeded  £-16,000  last 
year. 

54.  What  season  is  it  levied  ?— March  and  June.  The  most  improper  time  in  the  world 
is  June,  for  there  is  the  greatest  distress  among  the  poor  people  then.  They  have  nothing 
to  eat  but  what  they  buy.  I have  known  where  a farmer  bought  a barrel  of  meal  or  a 
barrel  of  potatoes,  and  had  to  take  some  of  it  out  again  to  sell  it  to  pay  the  county  cess.  We 
have  the  assizes  in  July  when  the  new  provision  was  not  in  and  the  old  stock  was  run  out. 
It  is  not  a time  that  the  small  farmers  or  poor  people  should  he  called  upon  to  pay. 

55.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed?— At  the  next  payment 
of  the  rent  if  the  receipt  is  taken  in  it  is  allowed. 

56.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer?— The  only  point  I could  speak  of  is 
this,  I know  the  police  force  is  double  what  it  ought  to  be  in  this  county.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  have  more  than  one-half.  It  was,  at  the  first  meeting,  agreed  to  on  all  hands  that 
it  was  desirable  to  have  it  reduced,  but  the  next  week  they  would  not  agree  to  it.  Some 
of  the  magistrates  in  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  proposed  doing  away  with  the 
barrack  station  altogether. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


William  Russell  Farmar,  esep,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Bloomfield,  Enniscorthy. 

2.  You  are  a magistrate  and  land  agent  ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  are  prepared  to  give  us  information? 

I have  been  land  agent  for  upwards  of  sixteen  years  to  several  estates  in  this  and  other 
counties.  I am  at  present  agent  to  Lord  Carcw’s  estates  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  to 
W.  S.  Blacker,  Anthony  Cliffo,  William  Conlan,  A.  W.  Thomas,  esquires,  and  the  Rev. 
Brook  H.  Bridges,  and  others.  Those  are  all  estates  that  are  lying  not  far  from  this  town 
a,  good  many  of  them ; some  of  them  extend  down  to  the  sea  side, "but  they  are  principally 
in  this  district. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I should  say  it  is  improving.  I 
desire  to  be  understood  as  confining  my  observations  to  tlioso  estates  with  which  I am 
connected,  on  which,  especially  within  the  last  four  years,  much  improvement  is  to  be 
observed.  The  farmers,  generally  assisted  by  the  landlord,  build  a much  better  and  more 
comfortable  class  of  house,  manure  their  land  better,  and  have  turned  their  attention  to 
draining  and  green  crops.  Very  considerable  benefit  has  been  derived  by  them  from  the 
superintendence  of  an  agricultural  steward  (brought  down  by  Lord  Carcw),  whose  solo 
business  is  to  traverse  a large  district  of  Lord  Carew’s  and  adjoining  estates,  giving  advice 
and  directions  as  to  drainage,  rotation  of  crops,  manures,  &c.  In  this  county  lime  is  very 
generally  used  as  a manure,  although  conveyed  in  many  cases  upwards  of  twenty  miles. 
Marl  is  found  in  several  places,  and  sea-weed  and  sand  are  used  along  the  coast.  Guano 
and  bones  are  also  used  within  the  last  two  to  four  years,  but  the  burning  of  land  is 
altogether  discouraged  unless  in  cases  of  land  not  before  reclaimed  and  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  and  under  the  approval  of  the  agricultural  steward.  The  fanning  societies 
at  Enniscorthy  have  caused  much  emulation,  especially  as  to  the  production  of  an  improved 
breed  of  stock  and  a superior  method  of  ploughing. 

5.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  are  willing  to  take  the  advice  and  follow  the  directions 
of  the  agriculturist  ? — Y cs,  I do  ; they  are  very  willing,  and  particularly  so  latterly  : since 
they  have  seen  some  of  the  effects  of  draining  they  seem  to  have  taken  to  it  greatly. 
Ihey  have  seen  very  good  result®  from  it,  and  they  have  benefited  by  it.  The  farms  are 
not  generally  large.  Large  farms  require  more  capital  than  is  generally  possessed  by  the 
Irish  farmer. 

6.  What  do  you  call  a large  farm  ? — Here  we  call  200  Irish  acres  a large  farm,  or  100 ; 
we  call  fifty  Irish  acres  a very  good  sized  farm.  This  is  not  a grazing  county,  nor  is  it 
generally  adapted  for  wheat.  Barley,  oats,  potatoes,  turnips,  clover,  rape,  vetches,  &c., 
do  well,  and  wheat  in  some  parts.  Farms  held  in  common  are  seldom  well  managed. 
Un  those  estates  with  winch  I am  concerned  the  rent  is  never  grounded  on  proposal. 
?!  i1®11  knd  is  thus  as  it  were  put  up  to  auction  far  more  than  the  value  will  be  frequently 
.^“y  persons  whose  object  is  to  got  into  possession  without  means  or  capital.  The  rent 
is  nxed  at  such  rate  per  acre  as  the  landlord  and  agent  after  personal  inspection  shall  agree 
on  as  being  fair  and  reasonable,  always  rather  under  than  over  the  value,  so  as  to  give  the 
enant  an  interest  in  the  holding.  Although  estimated  by  the  acre,  the  rent  is  set  down 
m the  lease  as  a,  gross  sum.  It  varies  from  about  10s.  to  £2  per  Irish  acre.  Lands  in  the 
lflimediate  vicinity  of  towns  of  course  bring  more. 

7.  Is  it  usual  in  setting  the  value  by  the  acre  to  measure  the  roads  and  rivers  upon  the 

- —-Half  the  road  is  usually  measured  on  tho  tenant. 

o.  And  the  same  with  regard  to  the  rivers  ? — Yes,  unless  it  is  a broad  river.  We  have 
Bart  III.  3 XJ  2 
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a part  of  the  estate  adjoining  the  Slaney,  and  we  do  not  measure  in  any  part  of  the 
Slaney ; but  if  it  is  a narrow  liver  we  do.  My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
poor  law  valuations  are  generally  below  the  amount  of  rent  paid.  There  are  exceptions 
to  all  this ; I only  speak  generally.  But  on  those  valuations  I set  very  little  reliance, 
being  hurriedly  and  carelessly  made,  frequently  by  persons  of  little  experience  who  were 
employed  as  assistants,  and  who  living  among  the  individuals  whose  holding  they  valued, 
were  placed  in  an  unfair  position.  In  many  cases  I believe  that  the  rent  paid  was  taken 
as  a guide,  making  a reduction  from  it.  I was  frequently  applied  to  for  the  rent  of 
holdings  by  the  persons  who  were  making  the  valuation.  I gave  the  number  of  acres,  but 
I declined  giving  the  rent.  I thought  I had  nothing  to  say  to  their  valuation.  I found 
that  they  went  too  close  when  they  discovered  the  rent.  In  some  cases  where  the  lands 
were  set  on  very  old  leases,  at  not  above  half  what  they  would  bring  now,  they  still 
followed  the  rent,  and  put  it  a few  shillings  under  what  the  rent  came  to. 

9.  Upon  what  principle  did  you  understand  they  made  that  reduction  ? — I think  it  was 
to  satisfy  the  tenants  and  to  enable  them  to  get  over  objections  if  their  valuation  was  called 
in  question.  If  a tenant  was  valued  a few  pounds  under,  the  tenant  would  not  complain ; 
if  they  valued  a few  pounds  over,  the  tenant  would  then  come  in  and  object.  We  are 
not  yet  acquainted  with  the  government  valuation  in  this  county.  In  most  instances  I am 
not  paid  a gale  of  rent  until  after  another  has  fallen  due.  In  many,  the  usage  has  been 
for  several  years  to  give  even  longer  time.  The  payment  of  rent  by  bills  is  altogether 
discouraged,  unless  under  some  peculiar  .circumstances,  in  which  case  the  interest 
charged  by  the  bank  is  added.  It  must  be  admitted  that  since  the  introduction  of  loan 
funds  tenants,  especially  the  smaller  holders,  have  been  led  to  depend  on  them  to  a far 
greater  extent  than  can  be  justified  (in  my  opinion)  as  being  consistent  with  their  welfare, 
it  being  evidently  so  difficult  to  confine  the  practical  working  of  the  loan  funds  to  the 
excellent  objects  for  which  they  were  founded.  I have  long  been  of  opinion  that,  they  are 
injurious  to  the  farming  class.  This  would  be  more  apparent  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  borrowing  carried  on  among  them.  They  raise  money  in  one  bank  to  pay  off  in 
another,  and  not  unfrequently  are  engaged  in  three ; while  the  sum  raised  is  often  divided 
between  the  ostensible  borrower  and  his  securities — or,  to  keep  up  appearances,  the  bor- 
rower in  turn  becomes  security  ; and  so  on,  from  bank  to  bank,  paying  large  sums  in  the 
meantime  for  interest  and  fines  on  money,  which,  so  far  from  being  productive  to  them,  is 
only  used  in  many  instances  to  pay  off  some  debt. 

10.  Does  the  system  of  borrowing  from  more  than  one  bank  continue  under  the  new 
regulation  defining  the  districts  ? — I cannot  say ; my  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the 
matter  lately.  There  are  seven  banking  establishments  in  this  county,  -which  in  my  opinion 
afford  ample  facility  for  raising  money,  as  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned,  without  the  aid  of 
loan  funds.  I am  not  aware  of  any  local  usurers  in  this  neighbourhood ; I understand 
there  is  one  at  Carnew.  I understand  there  is  an  individual  there  who  does  lend  money 
on  high  interest.  Rents  are  recovered  in  cases  of  necessity  by  distress  or  ejectment. 
Generally  the  threat  of  either  is  sufficient ; but  the  respectable  portion  of  the  tenantry  pay 
voluntarily,  -without  either.  Receipts  are  generally  given  for  the  special  gale  to  which  the 
rent  is  paid ; never  on  account,  except  through  some  irregularity  of  the  tenant.  It  is  very 
usual  with  the  landlords  for  whom  I act  to  strike  off  an  old  arrear  of  long  standing,  where 
such  has  accrued  on  land  leased  for  about  the  value,  and  incurred  perhaps  by  the  tenant’s 
predecessor.  The  tenure  is  generally  under  the  proprietor  in  the  cases  in  which  I am  con- 
cerned. Iff  the  few  instances  in  which  (in  the  case  of  old  leases)  it  may  be  otherwise,  a 
manifest  difference  for  the  worse  is  usually  observable.  The  tenantry  on  the  estates  with 
which  I am  connected  appear  to  have  so  much  confidence  in  their  landlords,  they  do  not 
usually  seem  anxious  as  to  getting  leases ; and  frequently  they  expend  large  sums  in  build- 
ing,  &c.,  without  a lease.  In  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  I never  saw  this  confidence 
abused  or  taken  advantage  of  by  the  landlord. 

11.  Do  I understand  you  in  that  to  refer  to  the  properties  under  your  management? — 
Yes ; I never  knew  a case  at  all.  I mean  to  give  this  evidence  positively  as  to  the  property 
under  my  own  management ; hut  generally  through  the  district  I have  never  known  or 
heard  of  any  advantage  being  taken  in  a case  of  the  kind.  When  leases  are  given  the 
period  is  generally  one  life  or  twenty-one  years  on  farms,  sixty-one  years  in  towns.  I have 
some  connexion  with  town  property.  The  covenants  are  principally  against  subletting,  and 
to  encourage  an  improved  system  of  agriculture ; and  of  course  the  usual  covenants  for  the 
payment  of  the  rent.  The  extraordinary  covenants  are  generally  against  subletting,  and 
we  are  most  strict  about  that.  They 'are  bound  to  drain  wet  lands,  and  to  fence  properly. 
With  respect  to  permanent  improvements,  the  landlord  (being  also  proprietor)  frequently 
assists  in  the  improvements  by  allowing  for  part  of  the  cost  of  buildings,  and  also  a portion 
of  the  expenses  for  draining.  This  is  manifestly  of  mutual  advantage,  securing  the  rent  to 
the  landlord,  and  improving  the  condition  of  the  tenant.  In  my  experience  I never  saw  a 
tenant  disturbed  by  a proprietor,  unless  in  cases  where  the  rent  due  far  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  improvements  made  by  him,  or  without  amply  recompensing  him  for  such  improve- 
ments (if  any)  in  some  other  manner.  I am  of  opinion  that  even  among  the  secondary  class 
of  landlords  advantage  is  seldom  taken  of  real  substantial  improvements.  The  public  ieel- 
mg.on  tins  point  is  so  strong  and  decided,  it  would  be  difficult  for  such  persons  to  contend 
against  it,  even  if  they  were  thus  dishonestly  inclined.  I see  very  strong  objections  to  a 
legislative  enactment  on  this  subject,  as  being  likely  to  raise  endless  contention  and  litiga- 
tion, subjecting  landlords  to  perpetual  annoyance,  without  any  real  benefit  to  the  tenant. 
As  far  as  I am  aware  the  tenants  are  at  present  amply  allowed  for  real  improvements  m an 
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fair  cases ; and  I am  of  opinion  that  if  this  allowance  was  made  compulsory,  it  would  be  12/A 
taken  advantage  of  by  dishonest  tenants,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money. 

If  I thought  there  was  any  grievance  on  the  tenant  at  present  I should  be  the  first  to  wish 
to  see  it  rectified,  but  I do  not.  The  only  cases  in  which  advantage  would  be  likely  to  be 
taken  of  improvements  would  be  among  the  lower  class  of  landlords. 

12.  Do  you  still  continue  of  opinion  that  no  legislative  interference  is  necessary  there? 

I really  think  that  the  cases  of  grievance,  if  any  (and  none  of  them  have  fallen  under  my 
observation),  must  be  so  few,  I should  apprehend  more  evil  would  result  from  a legislative 
enactment  interfering  than  good.  I know  myself— particularly  if  the  landlord  and  tenant 
were  parting  (if  unfortunately  in  any.  unpleasant  case  it  is  necessary  for  the  landlord  and 
tenant  to  part)— it  would  invariably  lead  to  the  tenant  attacking  the  landlord,  or  sueing  him 
for  improvements  whether  made  or  not,  and  the  landlord  would  have  to  defend  himself. 

The  tenant-right  or  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  is  sometimes  permitted  with  the  landlord’s 
consent,  in  which  case  the  tenant  going  out  receives  the  money  from  him  coming  in.  The 
consolidation  of  farms  is  considered  very  desirable,  as  far  as  it  can  be  attained  without 
turning  out  tenants  (willing  to  pay)  against  their  will,— always  keeping  in  view  the  capital 
of  the  individual  obtaining  the  farms.  It  may  be  pushed  to  too  great  an  extent. 

13.  Do  you  apply  your  remark  upon  the  sale  of  tenant-right  to  tenants-at-will  ?— No ; we 
often  permit  it  where  there  is  a lease.  Lease  or  no  lease  we  permit  it  without  reference 
to  the  lease. 

14.  Does  it  frequently  occur  in  cases  where  there  is  no  lease  ?— Yes,  it  does  frequently 
occur ; when  done  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord  the  tenant  coming  in  considers  he  has 
just  as  good  a title  as  the  tenant  going  out. 

15.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  endeavour  to  enforce  any  of  the  covenants  in  the 
leases  in  a court  of  law  ? — We  took  proceedings  on  Lord  Carew’s  estate,  on  a property  he 
purchased  not  long  ago ; but  we  wrere  defeated  on  that  in  consequence  of  a waiver  being 
proved.  I understand  that  the  law  has  been  altered  in  that  respect  since  as  to  construc- 
tive waivers. 

16.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  proceeding  to  endeavour  to  enforce  what  you  understood 
the  meaning  of  that  covenant  to  be  ? — In  that  case  we  brought  an  action  on  the  covenant 
at  the  assizes ; but  under  the  leases  which  they  now  hold  there  is  a clause  of  re-entry  for 
all  breaches  of  covenants,  including  subletting.  The  cost  of  the  action  was  about  £6;0  or 
£70 ; but  it  was  under  one  of  the  old  form  of  leases. 

17.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — The  population  is  on  the  increase  and  improving — of  course  I 
mean  in  this  district,  the  methods  of  farming  being  considerably  improved ; still  it  must  be 
admitted  there  is  not  sufficient  capital  for  large  farms. 

18.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — They  are  better — if  we  may  judge  from 
their  manner  of  dressing  and  general  appearance — they  are  better  off  than  in  other  parts. 

19.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  for  labourers? — Among  the  gentiy  they  give  from 
Is.  down  to  Sd.  Some  give  8 d.  all  the  year  round  when  they  give  constant  employment. 

Some  give  Is.  all  the  year  round  near  the  towns.  The  farmers  have  different  rates;  they 
feed  their  labourers — they  give  them  6d.  and  their  food. 

20.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — There  have  been  a few 
within  the  last  year.  If  I go  back  a little  beyond  that,  there  was  the  Wlutefoot  system  that 
lasted  for  a short  time,  but  they  were  soon  put  down:  that  was  about  ten  years  ago. 
Latterly  the  country  has  been  very  peaceable,  except  an  occasional  outbreak. 

21.  What  was  generally  the  cause  of  that? — The  cause  generally  wras  where  a farm  had 
been  taken  from  a tenant.  Houses  have  been  burned  ; but  there  are  very  few. 

22.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes? — I should 
say  there  was.  I should  say  the  middlemen  arc  a great  deal  more  particular  as  to  their  rents — 
they  require  them  to  be  paid  more  punctually ; they  do  not  give  any  time,  and  do  not  give 
the  same  allowance  to  the  tenants  that  the  proprietors  do.  The  agents  generally  act 
according  to  the  landlord’s  feeling. 

23.  Do  you  think  it  is  important  that  if  the  landlord  does  not  reside  there  should  be  a 
resident  agent,  who  should  come  pretty  frequently  in  contact  with  the  people  ? — Where 
the  landlord  does  not  reside  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  agent  should  reside  or 
come  frequently,  in  contact  with  them.  It  is  generally  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  do  so. 

24.  What  are  the  duties  of  agents  generally  ? — The  collection  of  rent  is  one  of  course 
they  give  attention  to  the  well  regulation  of,  and  after  that  the  welfare  of  the  tenantiy. 

He  should  be  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  all  the  tenants,  and  their  wants,  and  prepare 
to  remedy  them  if  in  his  power.  The  estates  of  large  proprietors  are  in  general  more 
liberally  managed  than  of  small.  Though  it  is  of  course  most  desirable  that  the  proprietor 
should  reside,  yet  in  justice  to  some  of  the  absent  proprietors  for  whom  I act,  I am  bound 
to  admit  that  my  applications  for  aid  on  the  tenant’s  behalf  are  invariably  attended  to  with 
as  much  liberality  as  if  he  were  resident.  I have  said  there  are  no  fees  paid  by  the  tenant 
that  I am  aware  of  on  the  collection  of  rent,  unless  where  a distress  is  made,  in  which  case 
■here  are  fees  paid  to  the  bailiff  employed,  which  are  at  the  rate  of  about  2a.  a day.  In 
some  cases  they  charge  2s.  6d.  a day ; if  they  are  only  employed  one  day  they  get  2 a..6d.; 
nthey  are  employed  more  they  get  them  to  take  2s.  a day.  Then  if  there  happen  to  be 
two  or  more  distrained  at  the  same  time  the  expense  is  divided,  which  makes  it  come  lighter 
upon  each  individual.  Leases  are  paid  for  by  the  tenant  to  the  agent,  according  to  a fixed 
scale,  depending  on  the  amount  of  rent.  I have  the  leases  drawn  by  an  attorney,  without 
turther  charge  to  the  tenant. 
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12M  October,  1844.  25.  Does  any  impediment  arise  in  the  way  of  improvements  by  the  nature  of  the  interest 

— of  tho  proprietors  of  estates  ?— There  is  one  townland  held  by  a gentleman  for  whom  I am 

Wm  aft  managing  it,  he  has  the  rest  of  his  property  for  ever.  This  townland  is  held  on  one  life, 

armar,  aq.  -g  au  0UCi  and  I do  not  think  he  would  be  as  disposed  to  expend  money  on  that 

townland  in  permanent  improvements  as  he  would  upon  property  that  was  his  own. 

26.  Would  you  say  that  ordinarily  speaking  impediments  must  arise  to  tho  making  of 
permanent  improvements  from  tire  want  of  power  in  the  landlord  ? — Yes ; I should  say  so. 

27.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  country,  do  you  consider  that  the  making  improve- 
ments of  the  class  to  which  you  refer,  which  affect  directly  the  land,  would  have  a general 
effect  upon  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  tranquillity  of  tho  country  ? — I should  say  that 
it  would  have  a very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  state'  of  the  country  and  give  increased 
employment.  It  is  generally  where  men  have  nothing  else  to  do  they  betake  themselves 
to  improper  practices.  With  respect  to  charges  on  land,  the  county  cess  in  this  county 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  rent,  being  laid  on  without  reference  to  the  value  of  the  land, 
according  merely  to  the  number  of  acres.  This  1 am  aware  is  an  illegal  mode  of  applotting 
it,  though  the  general  custom.  When  the  government  valuation  is  published,  the  applotter 
will  of  course  be  guided  by  it.  After  each  assizes  the  treasurer  of  the  county  issues  his 
warrant  to  the  high  constable,  who  thereon  calls  upon  the  churchwardens  (or  if  no  church- 
wardens, the  principal  inhabitants  of  tho  parish)  to  procure  air  applotment  to  be  made. 
The  churchwardens  call  a vestry  ; the  vestry  appoint  applotters,  who  are  supposed  by  haw 
to  applot  the  cess  on  each  according  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  acres,  but  who 
merely  in  this  county  calculate  by  the  acres.  This  is  usually  paid  from  two  months  to  two 
days  before  each  assizes.  There  is  a great  indisposition  in  the  people  to  pay  the  cess  until 
the  time  the  assizes  is  fixed  upon ; the  constable  tries  to  get  it  as  soon  as  he  can,  but  he 
can  never  succeed  in  getting  it  till  coming  near  the  time  of  the  assizes : he  is  obliged  to 
have  it  ready  two  days  before  the  judges  come  in. 

28.  Do  you  consider  that  the  poor  law  valuations  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  used  in 
lieu  of  the  present  applotments  within  those  subdivisions  of  land  on  which  the  treasurer’s 
warrant  fixes  the  amount  of  cess  to  be  levied  ? — I think  using  them  would  be  better  than 
the  present  system,  but  I place  very  little  faith  on  those  valuations.  I think  they  might  be 
used.  The  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  is  allowed  the  tenant  when  paying  the 
gale  corresponding  most  nearly  to  the  period  of  striking  the  rate.  I mean  that  if  a tenant 
was  backward  a year  we  would  not  allow  him  the  poor  rate  struck  to-day.  The  tenant  has 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  one-fourth  in  the  rent-charge  (I  would  say)  generally  on 
those  lands  with  winch  I am  connected,  the  rent  of  the  land  being  considered  apart  from  it. 

29.  With  respect  to  landlord’s  improvements,  what  course  has  been  adopted  in  reference 
to  schools  upon  the  properties  witli  which  you  are  connected  ? — I have  received  a letter 
from  Lady  Carew  this  morning  upon  the  subject  of  a school  which  she  has  established,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract : — “ The  idea  of  a household  school  was  given  to  Lady 
Carew’by'seeing  the  agricultural  school  for  boys  at  Bamlow,  and  it  struck  her  that  a school 
for  girls,  where  they  would  be  taught  the  care  of  a house,  with  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
regularity,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  them  when  they  came  to  be  mothers  of  families, 
and  eventually  improve  tho  condition  of  tho  poorer  classes  around.  Her  plan,  therefore, 
was  to  have  all  the  children  bring  something  (no  matter  what)  for  their  dinner  daily ; this 
was  dressed  in  a comfortable  economical  way  by  the  girls  acting  as  housekeepers,  of  which 
there  are  two  at  a time,  taken  from  the  eight  oldest  and  strongest  girls  and  changed 
weekly.  Lady  Carew  sends  them  occasionally  a little  fresh  meat,  and  every  Friday  rice 
and  sugar,  they  bringing  milk  and  eggs,  and  they  have  their  rice,  milk,  or  pudding,  as  the 
mistress  may  direct ; besides  this,  they  get  twice  a week  from  her  garden  a little  garden  stuff 
for  their  soups  and  stews,  and  every  tiling  else  they  supply  themselves.  The  girls  acting  as 
housekeepers  also  sweep  and  clean  the  house  entirely,  have  the  washing  of  the  house  linen, 
aprons,  &c.,  and  in  short,  have  the  care  of  every  thing.  They  of  course  sleep  at  the 
school-house  during  their  week  of  service,  and  it  is  to  these  housekeepers  that  Lady  Carew 
looks  for  the  great  advantages  that  in  time  will  be  derived  from  this  school.  The  girls  are 
also  taught  plain  work,  knitting,  &c.,  with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Tickets  are 
given  to  every  girl  daily,  one  for  attendance  at  school ; a second  for  needlework,  if 
well  done ; a third  for  diligence  at  lessons,  if  deserved.  These  tickets  bear  a certain 
value,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Lady  Carew  buys  stuffs,  calicoes,  &c.,  and  the  girls  get 
as  premiums  as  much  as  their  tickets  can  purchase,  giving  tickets  instead  of  money.  The 
school  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  any  society.  The  mistress  is  paid  her  salary  by 
Lady  Carew,  and  besides,  each  girl  must  pay  her  Id.  per  week,  which  sum,  though  a trifle, 
is  insisted  on,  as  experience  has  taught  that  here  poor  people  do  not  value  any  thing  that 
they  get  for  nothing.” 

These  are  the  regulations  for  the  Castleborough  Female  School : — 

1st.  The  number  limited  to  thirty-five. 

2nd.  Each  girl  to  pay  the  schoolmistress  If/,  per  week. 

3rd.  Each  girl  to  bring  daily  as  much  as  will  suffice  for  her  dinner,  of  any  kind  of  food  most  con- 
venient to  her  parents  at  the  time. 

s girls  to  be  chosen  to  be  weekly  housekeepers  ; two  of  the  number  to  remain  always  at 

5th.  Tickets  will  be  given  daily  according  to  merit — one  per  day  for  good  conduct  and  attention  to 
cleanliness ; and  one  also  for  diligence  at  work  and  lessons.  i 

oth.  The  housekeepers  to  .receive  five  extra  tickets,  provided  they  have  been  careful,  cleanly, 
attentive  during  the  week. 
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7th.  The  tickets  are  to  a value  of  Id.  for  ten,  and  are  not  to  be  replaced  should  they  be  lost;  and 
they  will  be  received  as  money  on  giving  the  premiums  twice  a year. 

8th.  There  will  be  an  allowance  of  coals — three  tons  for  the  year. 

9th.  Any  girl  being  guilty  of  slovenliness,  carelessness,  or  idleness,  to  be  punished  with  loss  of 
tickets,  proportioned  to  the  fault. 

10th.  The  hours  of  attendance  and  arrangement  of  hours  to  be  as  follows : 


12ih  October,  1844. 
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Work, 

. from  9 to  11. 

Work,  . 

. . from  10  to 

11^. 

Lessons,  . 

. „ 11  to  1. 

Lessons,  . 

. „ 11£ to 

1. 

Dinner,  . 

. „ 1 to  2. 

Dinner,  . 

. . „ 1 to 

2. 

Work, 

. „ 2 to  4. 

Work, 

. • „ 2 to 

3. 

Lessons,  . 

. „ 4 to  6. 

Lessons,  . 

• . „ 3 to 

4. 

Regulations  for  the  Weekly  Housekeepers. 

1st.  The  housekeepers  are  to  remain  always  at  school — two  at  a time  during  the  week. 

2nd.  Each  housekeeper  is  to  bring  provision  with  her  for  a week. 

3rd.  The  housekeepers  will  receive  each  girl’s  provision  at  the  dwelling-house  before  she  goes  into 
school ; and  on  each  girl  going  home  will  return  her  basket  in  an  orderly  manner. 

4th.  The  housekeepers  will  then  prepare  to  dress  the  dinner,  under  the  direction  of  the  school- 
mistress. 

5th.  The  housekeepers  will  keep  both  the  houses  in  order. 

6th.  Every  Saturday  the  bibs,  frills,  towels,  sheets,  &c.,  that  have  been  used  in  the  week  are  to  be 
washed  by  the  housekeepers  of  the  week,  assisted  by  those  of  the  next  week. 

7th.  Each  housekeeper  will  be  in  school  once  every  day  at  the  regular  hours — one  to  go  at  the 
working  hour  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  at  the  lesson  hour  in  the  evening,  and  so  on  turn  about. 

8th.  The  housekeepers  are  to  give  each  girl  a provision  ticket  on  receiving  her  provision — and  no 
girl  dines  at  the  table  without  having  received  a ticket. 


30.  Are  there  any  other  schools  upon  the  properties  with  which  you  are  connected  ? — 
Yes ; there  are  several  schools  for  hoys  in  different  parts. 

31.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — Nothing 
occurs  to  me.  "We  agree  with  our  tenants  very  well : there  is  a mutual  good  feeling  between 
us,  and  we  get  on  very  well.  Any  thing  done  is  more  by  our  own  exertions  than  any  thing 
else. 

[TAe  witness  withdrew.'] 


John  Kennedy,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  "Where  is  your  residence  ? — My  residence  is  at  Orchardtown,  near  Kilkenny;  but  I spend 
a good  deal  of  my  time  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  in  this  county  ? — I am  land  agent  to  Lord  Templemore, 
to  Mrs.  Colclough,  who  possesses  an  estate  of  nearly  £8,000  a year,  and  to  Sir  Francis 
Loftus ; the  estates  are  altogether  upwards  of  £l  7,000  a year,  in  the  baronies  of  Shelburne 
and  Bargy,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

3.  Upon  Lord  Templemoro’s  estate,  what  is  the  usual  time  at  which  you  receive  the 
rent? — Between  the  1st  of  November  and  Christmas  I receive  the  rents  due  the  previous 
May. 

4.  Have  you  read  some  evidence  of  which  you  have  been  furnished  with  a copy,  suggest- 
ing that  the  tenants  complain  of  your  calling  for  rent  at  unusual  times  ? — I have. 

5.  Have  you  any  explanation  to  give  of  that  statement  ? — Yes,  I have.  On  the  occasion 
of  a poor  law  election  some  years  ago,  in  pursuance  of  what  I considered  my  duty,  I endea- 
voured to  obtain  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord  one  vote  out  of  two  at  the  board  of  poor 
law  guardians.  I prepared  an  address  to  the  tenantry  requesting  their  support.  Not  having 
a copy  of  the  document  within  my  reach,  I forget  whether  I limited  my  application  to  one 
vote,  permitting  them  to  make  their  own  use  of  the  second,  in  that  written  application ; 
but  I am  quite  in  recollection  of  my  having  generally  published  my  wish  only  for  one  vote. 
I employed  the  most  respectable  man  upon  each  townland  upon  the  estate  .to  carry  this 
request  in  writing  to  the  several  landholders,  and  to  explain  my  wish  that  they  should 
comply  with  my  request.  The  man  Delany,  with  respect  to  whom  I am  charged  with 
having  called  for  his  whole  year’s  rent,  was  one  of  those  persons  employed  by  me,  being 
one  of  the  most  intelligent,  and  as  I considered,  one  of  the  most  contented  persons  upon 
the  townland  wherein  he  resided.  He  took  charge  of  this  address,  and  I subsequently 
found  that  he  not  only  voted  against  the  wishes  of  his  landlord  himself,  but  that  almost 
all  the  tenants  of  the  townland  upon  which  he  lived  voted  in  the  same  way,  as  I presumed 
under  his  advice,  and  perhaps  his  example.  The  fact  is,  I felt  he  sold  the  pass  upon  me, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  tenantry  of  the  estate  followed  the  example  set  them  by 
this  man  and  others  similarly  circumstanced — and  it  ended  in  the  priest’s  party  returning 
two  poor  law  guardians,  and  leaving  us  no  vote  whatever.  I certainly  do  recollect  when 
he  came  to  me  being  very  angry  with  him,  and  asking  him  why  he  took  charge  of  such  an 
application  from  me  if  he  did  not  intend  to  fulfil  it,  and  I have  no  doubt  but  that  I did 
desire  him  to  prepare  his  year’s  rent ; whether  I did  at  that  time  or  not  I do  not  know,  but 
I reported  the  case  to  Lord  Templemore’s  guardians.  Their  reply  was  that  I was  to  do. 
justice,  but  to  show  no  favour  to  such  as  acted  in  that  way,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
I did  make  him  and  two  or  three  more  pay  what  they  call  the  running  gale  of  rent ; but  I 
did  not  use  any  compulsory  means  to  enforce  it,  by  distress  or  otherwise.  I told  them  that 
4 required  it,  and  they  managed  to  get  the  money  and  brought  it  ip, 
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C Was  that  payment  made  in  a different  way  from  which  the  rent  was  taken  from  other 
tenants  ?— I wished  to  punish  what  I considered  the  ringleader,  who  brought  the  people 
into  the  scrape  by  voting  against  the  landlord’s  wishes. 

7.  Was  that  a different  course  from  what  you  pursued  with  the  other  tenants  as  to  the 
receipt  of  rent  ? — Certainly.  ..  , 

8 Did  you  take  any  means  of  apprising  Lord  Teinplcmore  s guardians  of  what  was  the 
particular  course  you  intended  to  take  ?— No,  I did  not  apprise  them  of  what  I intended 
to  do  • but  on  my  informing  them  that  such  an  occurrence  had  taken  place,  and  that  the 
people  ahnost  universally  voted  against  the  landlord,  depriving  him  of  his  right  to  one 
vote  at  the  poor  law  board,  even  one  vote,  then-  answer  to  me  was,  “ Do  the  people  justice 
in  whatever  you  do,  but  show  them  no  favour.” 

9.  What  do  you  mean  by  depriving  the  landlord  of  the  right  to  one  vote  ? — I considered 
it  but  justice  that  the  landlord  s interest  should  be  represented  at  the  board  of  guardians 
as  well  as  the  tenant’s ; and  where  there  were  to  bo  two  poor  law  guardians  for  the  one 
electoral  division,  that  each  party  should  have  the  nomination  of  one  to  represent  their 
feelings  and  wishes. 

10.  Was  that  course  which  you  pursued  with  respect  to  Delany  on  that  occasion  pursued 
upon  any  subsequent  occasion  ? — It  may  have  been  done  twice,  but  it  has  not  been  per- 
sisted in.  I beg  to  say  that  there  are  not  six  resident  tenants  upon  the  estate  who  pay  what 
is  called  the  running  gale,  and  that  is  their  own  act.  I let  Delany  fall  back  to  his  previous 
position,  and  forgave  him;  and  as  evidence  of  my  forgiveness,  I have  obtained  for  him  many 
benefits  that  I was  not  obliged  to  do,  such  as  guano  manure,  turnip  seed,  &c.,  &c.,  and  an 
experienced  agriculturist  to  teach  him  how  to  grow  green  crops.  I have  done  that  since 
the  election,  thereby  showing  I had  no  vindictive  feeling.  I have  let  those  persons  who 
were  the  ringleaders  drop  back  to  their  usual  habits. 

1 1 . With  respect  to  the  statement  of  the  llev.  William  Codd,  in  relation  to  a family 
bein"  in  distress  by  fever,  and  being  brought  into  it  by  having  been  distrained  upon,  have 
you  any  recollection  of  such  a case '? — I am  quite  sure  no  such  case  ever  did  occur,  because 
I did  not  distrain  any  one  in  consequence  of  the  vote  they  gave  upon  that  occasion.  I 
doubt  if  I have  distrained  four  tenants  in  the  forty-two  years  I have  been  upon  the  estate ; 
and  I have  ejected  only  two  tenants,  that  I can  recollect,  during  that  long  period,  and  yet 
I am  held  up  to  the  public  as  an  oppressor. 

12.  You  have  stated  the  season  at  which  it  is  usual  to  pay  the  spring  rent ; at  what 
season  is  it  usual  to  pay  the  other  half-year  ? — The  usual  season  to  collect  the  rent  due  at 
November,  is  between  the  months  of  May  and  August ; to  those  who  cannot  pay  before  the 
month  of  August,  and  can  show  me  they  have  a good  reason  why  they  cannot  pay,  I 
invariably  extend  the  indulgence. 

1 3.  Have  you  had  any  political  or  other  difference  with  the  tenantry  ? — None  whatever. 

So  much  the  reverse,  I have  always  made  it  my  study  to  avoid  the  county  elections ; and 
I defy  Mr.  Codd  to  say  that  I ever  punished  any  one  man  for  the  vote  he  gave  upon  those 
occasions,  however  much  they  militated  against  my  friends  or  myself.  1 always  avoided 
the  county  elections,  and  left  the  people  to  act  for  themselves ; and,  generally  speaking, 
those  were  the  instructions  I received  from  the  parties  for  whom  I acted.  1 sent  the 
people  into  the  county  town  with  the  bailiff  to  take  charge  of  them,  and.  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  voting  as  they  pleased.  I never  accompanied  them  but  on  one  occasion, 
when  the  late  Lord  Templemore  requested  I would  go  with  him ; but  his  politics  were 
opposed  to  mine,  and  I made  it  a point  to  avoid  the  county  elections  so  far  as  I could.  I 
never  punished  any  man  for  his  vote,  or  used  against  him  any  power  I had  as  agent  directly 
or  indirectly.  _ 

14.  Do  the  tenants  generally  in  the  district  hold  at  lease  or  by  wall? — Many  hold  by 
leases,  but  many  whose  leases  have  expired  hold  at  will ; and  the  best  proof  I can  give 
of  my  ldndness  to  them  is,  that  upon  the  expiration  of  the  last  thirty-one  years’  lease  I did 
not  add  Is.  to  the  rent,  and  that  is  ten  years  ago. 

15.  What  is  the  course  pm-sued  with  reference  to  improvements  on  the  land,  or  tne 
buildings1  upon  the  estate  ? — There  has  been  the  greatest  possible  improvement  upon  the 
estate,  and  it  has  arisen  in  a great  measure,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  moral  and  industrious 
habits  of  the  people.  They  have  had  very  little  assistance  till  within  the  last  few  years 
from  the  landlord.  Lord  Spencer  Chichester,  who  was  the  person  under  whom  I acted 
originally,  was  not  able  to  assist  them.  His  son  did  assist  them  to  a certain  extent,  and 
improved  their  condition  very  much ; and  during  the  present  lord’s  tenure,  at  my  sugges- 
tion, the  guardians  allowed  me  to  lay  out  any  sum  not  exceeding  £1,200  a year  on  an  estate 
producing  between  £7,000  and  £8,000  a year  to  assist  the  tenants ; and  it  was  at  the  time 
I was  giving  them  that  assistance,  at  the  very  time  they  were  drawing  lime  from  his  lord- 
ship’s  kilns,  and  taking  away  liis  clover-seed  in  sacks,  that  they  were  voting  against  ins 
wishes  at  the  instigation  of  the  priest. 

16.  Do  those  allowances  still  continue? — They  were  stopped  soon  after  that  at  my 
suggestion,  by  the  direction  of  the  guardians,  who  required  me  to  grant  no  favour  .to  those 
who  so  acted.  When  Lord  Templemore  came  into  possession,  I asked  his  permission  o 
renew  some  of  those  indulgencies,  and  during  the  last  year  I have  given  out  a large  anioun 
jut  manure,  guano,  and  turnip  seed,  and  have  employed  an  agriculturist  to  assist  them  i 
raising  green  crops  and  improving  their  condition.  That  has  been  done  at  my  sugges 

in  the  last  year,  and  you  would  say  that  you  never  saw  a more  happy  or  more  thriving  es  a 

17.  Has  any  per  centage  been  placed  upon  the  tenants  for  the  advances  you  have  made . 
No,  not  one  shilling. 
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18.  Do  I understand  you  that  you  gave  lime  and  clover  seed  to  the  tenants,  or  did  you 
advance  them,  the  price  ? — We  gave  it  to  them  during  the  minority  on  their  notes,  on 
promise  from  me  that  I should  recommend  to  Lord  Templemore  and  the  trustees  to 
excuse  them  on  his  coming  of  age,  and  they  have  never  been  asked  for  the  amount  of  those 
notes  since.  With  respect  to  what  I have  given  this  last  year  there  have  been  no  terms 
made  at  all — no  notes  have  been  given ; they  are  presents.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I found 
this  estate  forty-two  years  ago  in  the  possession  of  middle  landlords.  Thirteen  middle 
landlords  or  thereabouts  paid  almost  the  whole  rent  of  the  estate,  and  I was  the  first  to 
break  down  the  system  of  middle  landlordism ;.  and  though  my  various  predecessors  in  the 
agency  had  previously  provided  for  themselves  and  their  families  by  obtaining  leases  of  eleven 
out  of  the  twenty-two  townlands,  yet  when  I came  into  the  management  of  the  property,  and 
when  it  was  known  I had  much  influence  with  Lord  Spencer  Chichester,  I never  asked  or 
took  from  him  a lease  of  any  sort  or  kind.  I broke  through  the  system,  and  almost  univer- 
sally set  to  the  occupiers,  and  they  have  been  a flourishing  race  since.  At  that  time  they 
were  in  a state  of  abject  poverty — now  they  would  be  a very  happy  people  if  they  were  let 
alone ; but  there  have  been  the  greatest  pains  taken  to  cause  warfare  between  me  and 
them,  by  encouraging  them  to  refuse  a reasonable  request  to  vote  for  a poor  law 
guardian.  That  is  the  only  subject  of  difference  which  had  ever  taken  place  between  them 
and  me. 

[77m?  witness  withdrew.'] 

William  Madden  Glascott,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Alderton,  in  the  barony  of  Shelburne,  in  this  county. 

2.  How  near  do  you  reside  to  the  estate  of  Lord  Templemore? — The  nearest  part  is 
within  two  miles. 

3.  Have  you  resided  there  for  any  length  of  time  ? — I have  resided  there  all  my  life, 
except  while  at  school  and  college. 

4.  Do  you  consider  yourself  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  poor  ? — Indeed 
yes ; I have  had  every  opportunity  of  doing  so.  I have  given  myself  up  to  being  acquainted 
with  the  people. 

5.  What  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  the  feeling  of  the  people  with 
respect  to  the  agent  under  whom  they  live  upon  the  estate  of  Lord  Templemore  ? — I have 
always  understood  he  was  considered  a very  improving  and  liberal  agent. 

G.  What  is  the  apparent  condition  of  the  people  there ; are  they  an  improving  people  ? — 
Yes ; and  I think  I may  say  the  barony  of  Shelburne  lias  altogether  improved  wonder- 
fully in  the  last  ten  years. 

7.  Arc  you  aware  whether  many  instances  of  distraint  upon  that  property  have  taken 
place  ? — I never  heard  of  one. 

S.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  take  place  to  any  great  extent  without  yoiu-  hearing 
it  ? — It  would  he  impossible.  I am  acquainted  with  a great  many  of  Lord  Templemore’s 
tenants,  and  mix  with  the  people  a good  deal. 

9.  Have  there  been  many  tenants  ejected  ? — No,  there  have  been  no  ejectments  upon 
that  estate  to  my  knowledge,  and  if  there  had  been  it  is  impossible  but  I must  have  heard  it. 

10.  Is  Mr.  Kennedy  a person  who  has  taken  a very  active  part  in  political  affairs  ?— I 
never  knew  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  or  to  be  what  you  call  a politician 
by  any  means. 

11.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  interfering  in  country  matters  generally  at  any  of  the 
elections  ? — I think  he  interfered  as  to  the  election  of  guardians.  He  was  very  anxious  to 
have  one  poor  law  guardian  appointed  on  that  division  of  the  estate. 

12.  Were  you  in  the  country  at  the  time  that  took  place  ? — I was. 

13.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  took  any  steps  after  the  election  in  reference  to  the 
tenantry  who  voted  agaiust  his  wishes,  and  what  those  steps  were  ? — At  that  time  they 
were  distributing  a vast  quantity  of  lime  and  clover  seeds  to  the  tenants  gratis,  I believe  as 
much  as  upwards  of  £1,000  a year,  and  I understood  and  heard  pretty  generally  that  those 
tenants  who  had  voted  against  the  wishes  of  their  landlord  were  refused  those  favours. 

14.  Are  you  aware  whether  he  took  any  proceedings  to  make  them  pay  up  the  running 
half-year  ? — No,  I heard  of  no  such  thing. 

15.  Generally  speaking,  has  there  been  much  improvement  upon  that  property  lately  ? — 
Considerable  improvement ; and  with  respect  to  Mr.  Kennedy  I have  always  heard  those 
about  me  say  that  he  was  a most  improving  agent,  and  I know  it  to  be  the  case. 

16.  Shouid  you  say  that  his  residence  there,  from  the  attention  paid  to  the  tenants,  is 
advantageous  to  the  tenantry? — Very  great.  In  the  last  year  he  has  given  out  upwards  of 
£400  of  guano  and  turnip  seeds,  for  which  they  pay  nothing,  and  clothing  and  coal  at.  the 
inclement  seasons ; and  all  those  tilings  have  come  under  my  own  knowledge  very  publicly. 
I am  aware  there  has  been  a charge  made  against  him,  and  I am  surprised  at  it. 

17.  Did  you  know  or  hear  of  any  tenant  being  either  distrained  or  ejected  on  Lord 
Templemore’s  estate  after  the  dispute  that  arose  out  of  the  election  of  the  poor  law 
guardian  in  1S40  or  1841  ?— No,  none  ; and  I think  such  a tiling  could  not  occur  without 
mv  knowledge.  I might  beg  to  make  one  remark.  In  our  district  I speak  of  what  I know 
myself,  and  there  never  was  a time  at  which  the  landlords  and  gentry  were  making  such 
disinterested  efforts  to  improve  the  condition  of  tho  people,  and  it  is  very  manifest  in  my 
part  of  the  country. 

„ 18.  What  are  the  exertions  they  are  using? — Improving  then’  houses  and  improving 
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their  agriculture,  by  means  of  societies  and  agriculturists,  and  by  personal  attention  to 
tliem.  Even  Mr.  Kennedy’s  son,  the  exertion  he  is  malting  upon  the  little  townland  his 
father  gave  him  is  wonderful,  and  every  one  vying  the  one  with  the  other.  I say  the  immediate 
landlords  round  my  district  are  vying  with  each  other  who  will  have  the  most  comfortable 
property. 

[The  witness  withdrew^ 


Mr.  William  Lumsden,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Fort  Augusta,  Artlmrstown,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I hold  land.  I am  connected  with  the 
fisheries  and  various  tilings — a gentleman  farmer. 

3.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  part  of  the  country? — I have  been  only  five  years 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  my  early  life  I lived  -within  five  miles  of  it ; but  for  twenty- 
five  yearn  before  that  I resided  in  the  city  of  Waterford. 

4.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  the  farm  you  occupy  ? — Lord  Tcmplemore. 

5.  What  is  the  general  state  and  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  Lord  Templemore’s 
estate  ? — Very  comfortable,  and  very  industrious,  and  very  well  contented. 

6.  Having  been  there  for  the  last  five  years,  are  you  acquainted  with  the  transactions 
that  occurred  in  the  years  1840  and  1841,  in  reference  to  the  election  of  poor  law  guar- 
dians ? — Perfectly. 

7.  Can  you  state  shortly  what  occurred  upon  that  occasion  ? — On  that  occasion  on  the 
first  nomination  of  guardians  it  was  proposed  by  Lord  Templemore’s  agent,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
to  nominate  one  poor  law  guardian,  and  for  the  people,  or  the  priests  that  represented  the 
people,  to  appoint  another.  And  at  that  time  Mr.  Kennedy  nominated  a respectable 
Homan  Catholic  of  the  name  of  Rogers.  He  was  violently  opposed  by  the  other  party, 
and  we  were  completely  thrown  on  our  backs  and  could  not  return  any  one ; and  there 
was  an  understanding  between  the  people  and  the  priests.  Then  on  a second  nomination 
Lord  Templcmore  spoke  to  me,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  nominated  me  ; and  I heard  directly  that 
they  were  quite  opposed  to  me — they  ivould  not  agree  to  it,  but  said  that  if  Mr.  Barrington, 
the  former  agent,  was  nominated  they  would  accede  to  it,  and  my  name  -was  immedi- 
ately withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Barrington’s  put  in  the  place  of  it ; and  then  they  said  that 
they  would  have  none  but  Roman  Catholics. 

8.  Are  you  aware  of  what  took  place  in  respect  to  the  case  of  Michael  Delany? — Yes. 
It  is  right  I should  tell  you  I attend  Mr.  Kennedy  at  his  office  and  make  out  the  rental, 
and  I know  Delany. 

9.  What  occurred  in  reference  to  him  at  the  election  ? — In  each  townland  on  the  estate 
there  are  many  most  respectable  men  that  are  a kind  of  arbitrators  in  quarrels  between  the 
tenantry ; and  when  any  thing  is  to  be  done  they  arc  appointed  by  the  agent.  He  was 
considered  a respectable  man;  he  is  the  collector  of  the  county  cess  under  the  baronial 
constable,  and  he  got,  along  with  other  men  of  that  description  upon  the  townland,  direc- 
tions to  tell  the  tenantry  that  Mr.  Kennedy  wished  them  to  vote  for  Mr.  Rogers ; but 
he  and  they  voted  the  other  way,  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  annoyance  on  Mr. 
Kennedy’s  part  at  those  people  opposing  him,  and  ho  told  Delany  that  he  should  pay  his 
running  gale  when  he  came  in,  with  two  or  three  others.  But  it  is  right  to  say  that  it 
is  not  in  my  recollection  that  lie  ever  paid  more  than  one  running  gale.  At  all  events  it 
has  been  all  forgotten,  and  ho  is  like  the  other  tenants.  It  was  just  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment  he  made  him  do  it. 

10.  By  the  running  gale  what  do  you  mean? — For  instance,  the  rent  that  we  are  now 
going  to  collect  this  November  is  the  rent  due  last  March  or  May.  Upon  one  of  the 
estates  it  is  March  and  the  other  May.  Then  they  have  the  rent  due  in  September  lying 
in  them  hands  for  six  months.  There  is  always  six  months’  rent  in  hand. 

11.  Have  you  often  occasion  to  distrain  tenants  upon  that  estate  ? — No,  I never  knew 
more  than  two  or  three  instances ; I believe  never  but  two  instances  since  I came  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  estate. 

12.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  eject  any  tenantry  upon  the  estate  ? — There  was  never 
a case  of  ejectment  since  I came  to  know  any  thing  of  that  estate.  There  was  one  case 
of  an  ejectment  served  but  not  enforced. 

13.  What  is  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  husbandly  on  that 
estate  ? — The  improvements  for  the  last  five  years,  since  I knew  it,  have  been  very  great. 
We  gave  out  from  £1,000  to  £1,200  a year  during  the  minority  of  Lord  Templemore. 
It  was  done  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Kennedy  to  the  trustees.  I had  some  management  in 
distributing  the  lime  and  clover ; and  this  year  there  has  been  more  improvement  going  on 
than  on  any  other  estate  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  We  gave  out  a large  quantity  of  guano, 
£300  or  £400  worth,  and  gave  rape  seed  and  turnip  seed,  and  have  got  an  agriculturist 
at  £100  a year.  And  this  year  there  are  between  400  and  GOO  tenants  on  the  estate  that 
have  turnips  that  never  had  any  before. 

14.  Is  there  any  per  centage  charged  upon  the  outlay  for  those  benefits? — No;  it  is  a 
gift.  The  trustees  also  gave  lime  out  according  to  the  sizes  of  their  farms  or  their  means. 
The  poorer  parties  get  the  most,  and  they  all  passed  notes  for  it,  in  case  Lord  Templemore 
when  he  came  of  age  should  ask  for  it.  But  two  years  have  passed  and  they  have  not  asked 
for  it. 

15.  Has  any  note  been  taken  for  what  has  been  given  out  this  year?— No,  nothing  of  the 
land, 
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16.  What  is  tho  allowance  made  them  in  the  poor  rates?—' What  is  allowed  by  law.  Wth  October,  isu. 

Very  few  of  them  have  any  poor  rates  to  pay.  Several  of  the  tenantry  owe  old  arrears ; 

for  during  Mr.  Kennedy's  absence  in  the  north  of  Ireland  the  then  agent  let  them  °-et  ,,  ® ~* 

into  arrears,  and  they  passed  notes  for  them,  with  a promise  from  Mr.  Kennedy  ho  would  Mr* Lumsden- 
get  Lord  Templomore  to  wipe  them  off.  We  never  stopped  the  poor  rates;  wo  always 
paid  them  the  poor  rates  in  cash,  so  that  there  can  be  no  complaint  on  that  score — we  paid 
every  one  of  them. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Francis  Davis,  being  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  having  made  his  solemn  affirma- 
tion, was  examined  as  follows : — 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— At  Kilcarberry  Mills,  two  miles  from  Enniscorthy,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A miller  and  merchant,  and  I hold  some  land  as  well.  I 
have  a pretty  general  knowledge  of  the  county  of  Wexford,  which  has  been  acquired  during 
a long  residence  in  it.  The  land  is  generally  a light  soil.  Much  of  it  is  on  a gravel  or 
shingle  subsoil.  There  is  little  limestone,  except  in  the  barony  of  Forth ; and  on  the  north- 
west boundary  limestono  gravel  abounds.  The  soil,  although  light,  is  productive  under  a 
good  management,  and  very  grateful  where  manure  is  applied  with  judgment.  The  popu- 
lation is  considered  large,  and  the  industrious  and  peaceful  habits  not  perhaps  excelled  by 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  superior  to  most.  There  cannot  be  a doubt 
that  the  district  affords  great  opportunities  for  improvement,  which  would  prove  highly 
remunerative,  by  adopting  a better  system  of  management,  and  receiving  from  proprietors 
more  encouragement  than  at  present  they  meet  with — by  better  tenures,  and  an  assurance 
that  in  the  event  of  being  dispossessed  of  then.’  holdings  that  they  should  be  repaid  for 
valuable  and  unexhausted  improvements. 

3.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  ? — Agriculture  is  improving,  even 
under  a very  defective  system,  chiefly  through  better  manuring,  deeper  ploughing,  earlier 
cropping,  and  greater  attention  to  renewing  seed,  &c.,  &c.  Drainage  is  making  considerable 
progress,  as  it  in  fact  becomes  better  understood,  and  the  occupier  is  encouraged  by  his 
tenure,  &c.  Rotation  of  crops  is  not  so  generally  practised  as  could  he  wished : it  is,  I 
think,  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  except  as  regards  potatoes.  White  crops  too  generally 
succeed  each  other,  owing  to  various  causes,  such  as  want  of  capital,  and  not  unfrequently 
ignorance  of  the  right  way  to  go  to  work.  The  mamu-es  used  are  lime  and  marl,  in  addi- 
tion to  farm-yard  manure.  Guano  has  been  partially  tried,  and  with  admirable  success. 
Lime  is  too  frequently  used,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  occupiers,  more  particularly  on 
light  soils.  There  is  very  little  burning,  save  on  bog  and  mountain  land,  to  which  lime  and 
marl,  in  addition  to  farm-yard  manure,  is  very  generally  applied.  There  is  a farming  society 
in  this  district,  co-cxtensive  with  the  poor  lav/  union,  which  has  produced  a spirit  of  emula- 
tion to  some  extent,  and  if  continued,  will,  under  suitable  management,  be  productive  of 
good.  I am  not  aware  of  any  agricultural  schools. 

4.  What  is  the  size  of  tho  farms  and  the  general  mode  of  culture  ? — The  farms  are  gene- 
rally from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  acres.  Some  are  even  less  than  ten,  and  a portion  are  more 
extensive  than  forty — say  up  to  100  acres  or  upwards.  One  hundred  acres  in  tins  county 
would  bo  considered  a large  farm.  The  mode  of  culture  is,  to  break  up  with  wheat  or 
oats,  succeeded  by  potatoes,  and  then  to  lay  dowu  with  barley  or  oats,  generally  the  former, 
and  sometimes  ■with  wheat,  or  very  frequently  two  white  crops  succeed  each  other,  and  then 
potatoes.  In  sowing,  red  clover  and  low  grass  are  generally  sown  with  other  grasses.  The 
latter  is  not  well  selected,  being  the  farmer’s  own  saving.  Italian  rye  grass  and  other 
improved  lands  have  been  introduced,  and  succeed  remarkably  well.  House-feeding  is 
little  jiractised,  except  by  the  gentry,  who  grow  turnips,  the  foundation  of  almost  if  not  all 
good  farming.  The  improvements  in  tillage  will  have  a decided  influence  on  the  demand 
for  labour,  as  evinced  by  what  is  already  done ; and  the  want  of  that  improvement  so  pre- 
valent has  the  contrary  effect.  Grazing  farms  I consider  have  the  natural  effect  of  lessening 
tho  demand  for  labour.  I am  not  aware  of  any  farms  being  held  in  common. 

5.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — Rent  is  generally  fixed  either  by  private  contract 
or  by  proposal,  and  it  is  an  acreable  rent.  I cannot  speak  as  to  the  valuation  of  land,  not 
being  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  practice,  at  least  not  to  any  considerable  extent.  Rents 
vary  from  8s.  or  10s.  an  acre  to  20s.  or  30s.,  and  some  higher ; but  I should  call  the  average 
about  25s.  I do  not  know  the  exact  proportion  between  the  rent  and  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion. The  latter  is  variable  in  different  localities.  Rents  are  generally  demanded  soon 
after  they  fall  due.  On  some  estates  one  half-year’s  rent  is  not  called  for  until  another 
becomes  due.  Rents  are  not  often  paid  but  in  money ; if  by  bill,  the  additional  charge  is 
(so  far  as  I know)  only  the  legal  interest.  The  usual  mode  of  recovering  from  defaulting 
tenants  is  by  distraint  and  sale  of  chattels  by  auction.  Arrears  are  not  generally  left  long 
unpaid  or  suffered  to  accumulate,  as  the  tenant  in  most  cases  pays  the  value.  He  is  kept 
up  to  the  one  gale.  Receipts  are  generally  for  a particular  gale.  A few  small  and  needy 
landlords  sometimes  receive  on  account. 

u.  Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  middleman,  or  under  the  courts? — 
The  tenures  are  now  very  generally  immediately  under  the  proprietor.  Middlemen  did 
abound  some  years  since,  but  are  now  nearly  annihilated.  In  but  a few  instances  are  lands 
.y  uufier  the  courts  in  this  county.  Tenants  holding  under  the  proprietors  are  better 
ofl  than  those  under  middlemen,  and  under  the  courts  I should  say  still  better. 

Part  III.  3X2 
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7.  What  advantage  do  you  consider  those  holding  under  the  courts  have?— If  the  land 
is  let  too  high  under  the  courts  the  tenant  remonstrates,  and  there  is  a great  readiness,  in 
the  court  of  chancery  especially,  to  reduce  the  rent.  I have  known  several  cases  where  an 
application  has  been  made  and  the  rent  has  been  reduced.  I should  prefer  holding  a farm 
under  the  court  to  any  other  mode.  The  tenure  was,  until  of  late  years,  invariably  by  lease 
of  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years  sometimes,  or  three  lives ; but  since  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
in  consequence  of  tenants  voting  at  elections  against  landlords,  leases  have  been  very  much 
refused,  and  the  tenants  are  in  consequence,  on  very  many  estates,  tenants-at-will,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  some  provision  to  remunerate  out-going  tenants  for  improvements. 
The  covenants  are  various  in  leases  on  different  properties.  The  general  ones  are  reserva- 
tion of  mines  and  minerals ; liberty  to  shoot,  hunt,  &c.,  for  self  and  friends ; preservation 
of  game ; and,  in  some  cases,  a certain  number  of  duty  men  and  horses  if  called  upon,  and 
duty  fowls  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ; prohibiting  burning  land,  &c.,  &c.  The  mode 
of  enforcing  these  covenants  has  not  come  within  my  knowledge.  The  holding  at  will  has 
an  obvious  tendency  to  injure  if  not  to  ruin  the  occupier,  from  not  feeling  himself  protected 
in  laying  out  money  in  improvements ; and  the  consequence  not  only  frequently  is  ruin 
to  the  tenant,  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  land,  want  of  drainage,  dilapidated  buildings, 
&c.,  highly  injurious  to  the  proprietor.  Farms  subdivided  become  often  so  circumscribed 
as  not  to  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  tenant  to  pay  rent,  improve  his  land,  and  support  his 
family,  and  hence  misery  to  himself  and  injury  to  the  proprietor. 

8.  What  do  you  consider  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  a man  can  live  and  support  Iris 
family  without  any  other  means  of  subsistence  ? — From  eight  to  ten  acres,  if  ho  has  got 
nothing  else  to  fall  back  upon.  I conceive  that  permanent  improvements  arc  facilitated  by 
the  nature  of  the  lioldiug  or  otherwise.  Occupiers  holding  under  proprietors  in  fee  have 
more  inducements  generally  to  improve  the  hums  by  permanent  improvements.  Those 
holding  under  the  courts  will  do  likewise. 

9.  Is  it  the  custom  of  any  landlords  to  assist  their  tenants  in  the  improvement  of  then- 
lands,  or  in  erecting  buildings? — I know  very  few  instances  of  it.  I could  not  name  one. 
I could  not  say  there  were  no  instances,  but  I do  not  know  them. 

10.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district? — Tenants 
frequently  sell  their  good-mil  when  holding  by  lease,  receiving  the  purchase-money,  and 
the  practice  is  recognised  by  landlords.  Should  a transfer  or  sale  be  made  of  land  held 
at  will  the  landlord  must  concur,  or  he  may  refuse  to  recognise  the  transfer.  The  value  is 
so  various  and  dependent  on  circumstances  that  I am  unable  to  give  a comparison  with  the 
year’s  rent  or  per  acre.  The  value  of  the  interest  in  land  is,  I think,  rather  increasing, 
from  the  great  demand  for  land  consequent  upon  the  increase  of  population,  the  demand 
being  greater  than  the  supply.  The  value  is  increased  by  the  length  of  tenure. 

11.  To  what  extent  has  the  consolidation  of  farms  been  carried  in  the  district? — I 
cannot  speak  with  respect  to  the  consolidation  of  farms,  it  not  having  come  within  my 
knowledge.  Subdividing  farms  takes  place  in  order  to  settle  the  offspring  of  the  occupier 
by  dividing  the  land  amongst  his  sons  and  daughters,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  effects  I 
have  already  stated.  Landlords  may  not  approve  of  subdividing  their  farms,  but  they  cannot 
prevent  it  when  they  arc  held  by  lease,  unless  by  a clause  in  tho  lease  to  that  effect.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  practised  contrary  to  agreement,  or  how  it  is  prevented.  It  does, 
in  my  opinion,  tend  to  tho  increase  of  population  by  enabling  the  occupiers’  sons  and 
daughters  to  get  married ; but  I doubt  whether  it  tends  to  the  accumulation  of  capital. 
The  effects  of  a new  letting  on  tenants  are  often  deplorable ; scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
human  beings  arc  turned  adrift  upon  the  world,  and  in  many  cases  without  any  provision 
whatever,  or  any  compensation  from  the  proprietor.  Sometimes,  however,  a small  sum 
may  be  given  to  them  to  enable  them  to  emigrate,  or  settle  down  wherever  they  can. 

12.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population? — The  large  farmers  are  mostly 
comfortable  and  often  very  independent  where  the  rent  is  not  too  liigh.  The  small  ones 
are  but  badly  off ; they  live  poor,  and  are  happy  if  they  can  have  potatoes  and  milk.  If 
possible,  they  dress  their  families  decently,  often  surprisingly  so.  The  labourers  are  indeed 
very  badly  off  from  the  great  deficiency  of  employment,  but  more  especially  in  the  winter 
and  summer  months  whilst  the  land  needs  all  their  labour,  which  would  amply  repay  if 
applied  with  judgment.  I caunot  say  that  there  has  been  much  alteration  in  the  condition 
either  of  occupiers  or  labourers  for  some  years.  The  farmers,  I think,  are  not  worse  oft, 
neither  do  I think  that  the  labourers  are  better  off.  Capital  is  by  no  means  sufficiently 
abundant  for  the  operations  of  tire  occupiers  of  land ; and  even  where  it  does  exist,  there  also 
exists  a disposition  to  hoard  rather  than  expend  in  improvements.  If,  however,  additional 
capital  could  be  procured,  very  many,  I doubt  not,  would  make  use  of  it,  and  some  have 
proved  themselves  deserving  of  getting  it.  Loan  funds  afford  a certain  amount,  but  far 
under  that  which  is  required.  What  they  do  afford  is  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest,  and 
attended  with  other  very  disagreeable  circumstances,  such  as  loss  of  time,  treating,  &c. 
Local  usurers  do  not  furnish  much  in  this  district,  but  whatever  it  is  must  be  dearly  paid 
for.  The  acreable  rent  of  small  farms  is  generally  higher  than  that  of  large  ones,  and  is 
usually  paid  in  cash,  sometimes  in  labour,  or  partly  in  both.  How  children  are  prowled 
for  on  the  death  of  their  parents  it  is  most  difficult  to  say ; they  are  very  badly  off,  and  aio 
often  scattered  about  the  world  as  best  they  can  find  shelter  or  employment:  a portion 
retain  possession  of  the  farm  upon  which  they  were  reared.  Labourers  hold  their  cottages 
very  frequently  from  their  employers,  who  build  and  sometimes  repair  them ; m many 
cases  tho  labourers  themselves  manage  to  erect  them.  They  generally  hold  the  cottage  wi  i 
a small  piece  of  land  under  the  occupier,  paying  a certain  rent  in  labour ; the  tenure  is  a 
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will,  and  tho  rent  is  paid,  as  I have  stated,  in  labour.  The  con-acre  system  is  little  known 
here,  save  in  so  far  as  lotting  potato  land  with  manure,  or  sometimes  giving  land  free  of 
rent  for  potatoes,  the  tenant  finding  manure.  When  given  with  manure  the  rent  varies 
from  £0  to  £10  per  acre.  The  payment  is  generally  secured  by  detaining  the  crop  until 
the  rent  is  paid.  Employment  is  at  certain  seasons  pretty  generally  obtained.  The  rate 
of  wages  is  from  80.  to  Is.  per  day  without  food ; with  food  it  is  about  6d.  Some  occupiers 
hire  men  by  the  year,  giving  food  and  lodging  at  various  rates.  We  know  very  little  of 
agrarian  outrages;  when  they  do  occur  they  mostly  arise  from  re-setting  land  and  dispos- 
sessing former  tenants. 

13.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates— the  largo  or  small,  or  absentee 
or  resident  proprietor  ? — I think  estates  are  best  managed  by  resident  landlords  or  resident 
agents,  and  that  large  estates  are  best  managed.  There  are  some  exceptions,  where  the 
estates  of  absentees  arc  exceedingly  well  managed,  and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
tenantry.  I might  name  some  of  those  but  that  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  being 
invidious.  Middlemen  I deem  generally  more  oppressive  as  landlords.  The  agent’s  duties 
consist  in  letting  land,  receiving  rents,  and  sometimes  in  seeing  that  the  land  is  well  man- 
aged ; but  this  I must  say  seldom  happens.  I am  not  aware  of  fees  being  charged  for 
collecting  or  enforcing  tho  payment  of  rent,  beyond  tho  expenses  incurred  in  the  latter. 
There  arc  sometimes  upon  granting  leases  very  high  fees  payable  to  the  agent.  The  25th 
of  March  and  the  1st  of  May  are  the  periods  for  entering  upon  farms,  the  former  more 
generally. 

14.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  proportion  docs  the  county  cess  bear  to 
the  rent,  or  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ? — The  county  rate  is  heavy.  It 
is  often  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  rent — sometimes  more.  The  rent  exceeds  the  poor 
law  valuation  in  most  cases.  The  applotments  for  the  county  rate  are  made  by  a number 
of  the  parishioners  assembling  for  that  purpose,  who  are  very  generally  the  same 
individuals.  The  amount  is  made  public  by  the  barony  constable,  and  collected  by  his 
deputy  twice  in  tho  year,  shortly  preceding  the  spring  and  summer  assizes.  I cannot  say 
what  is  the  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  to  the  rent.  The  landlord’s  proportion  is  usually 
allowed  on  settling  each  gale  of  rent.  The  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  on  the  landlord 
I consider  has  operated  beneficially  for  the  tenant  in  saving  him  the  annoyance  of  tithe 
proctors  and  valuators,  who  were  very  oppressive,  but  I think  the  landlord  adds  to  the 
rent  the  full  amount  of  the  rent-charge. 

15.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  tho  commissioners? — The  principal  one  is  that 
it  would  be  the  most  important  improvement  that  could  be  made  in  regard  to  the  occupiers 
of  Land,  if  there  was  an  enactment  making  it  obligatory  upon  tho  landlord  if  lie  dispossessed  a 
tenant-at-will  to  remunerate  him  for  valuable  improvements,  such  as  ditching  and  draining, 
building  and  planting.  The  want  of  such  an  enactment  has  retarded  improvement  more 
than  any  thing  else.  Then  I was  thinking  that  great  benefit  would  arise  if  we  could 
adopt  such  a system  as  tho  allotment  system  in  England;  if  the  labourers  had  an  allotment 
of  land  upon  which  they  could  occupy  themselves  when  they  could  not  get  employment 
elsewhere,  it  would  be  a great  benefit. 

16.  Are  there  many  labourers  upon  farms  who  have  no  land  at  all? — Yes;  they  have  a 
little  cottage  and  a few  perches  at  tho  back  of  the  cottage,  sometimes  none  at  all,  and 
they  are  very  often  unemployed ; and  if  landlords  were  obliged  to  i-emuncrato  tenants- 
at-will  when  dispossessed,  it  would  very  much  coixtribute  to  the  employment  of  the 
labourer. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Lawrence  Doyle,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Enniscorthy. 

2.  What  is  your  employment  ? — A farmer  and  shopkeeper. 

3.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — So  far  as  my  knowledge  of 
the  neighbourhood  goes,  and  I know  tho  country  for  a distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  round 
Enniscorthy,  the  great  impediment  to  improvement  in  agriculture  is  the  insecurity  of 
tenure,  as  they  dread  not  being  allowed  for  those  improvements  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease,  by  having  an  additional  rent  pLuced  upon  the  lands  in  consequence  of  those  improve- 

4.  Do  you  think  that  that  operates  extensively  to  prevent  improvements  ? — Yes ; and  it 
operates  also  against  the  labourers,  for  there  would  be  much  more  employment.  There  is 
a certain  class  of  farmers  who  have  means,  who  would  make  much  more  extensive  improve- 
ments upon  their  farms  and  employ  moro  laboui’ors,  if  they  had  a fair  chance  of  remunera- 
tion for  their  improvements  if  they  were  turned  out. 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  there  has  been  any  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  landlords  and 
those  above  the  occupying  class,  that  has  given  fair  ground  for  that  feeling? — Yes;  the 
general  practice  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  improvements : there  have  been  exceptions  to 
it.  The  Portsmouth  estate,  in  which  Enniscorthy  is  situate,  is  the  only  exception  for  a con- 
siderable distance.  The  land  is  let  at  a fair  rent,  and  the  people  are  so  satisfied  that  their 
improvements  will  be  taken  into  account  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  that  they  lay  out 
money  upon  them  in  various  improvements,  knowing  they  will  be  as  safe  as  if  they  had 
leases  for  ever.  I have  a farm  on  tho  Portsmouth  estate  and  have  laid  out  £4.0  in  draining 
and  improving  it ; but  I do  not  know  of  any  estate  in  the  ucigkboiu'hood  where  a man  of 
common  sense  would  do  it. 
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6.  Do  you  think  that  an  enactment,  giving  a tenant  a lien  upon  his  farm  for  improvement 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  much  litigation  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  ?— -I  think  it 
could  be  so  arranged  that  there  would  be  very  little  room  for  litigation. 

7.  How  would  you  propose  to  arrange  it? — I have  not  so  considered  it  as  to  he  able  to 
go  into  detail,  hut  I do  not  think  it  altogether  impracticable  if  any  fair  means  were  take 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  those  permanent  improvements,  though  it  might  not  he  exact! 
what  most  people  would  propose.  Any  fair  means  would  give  general  satisfaction,  and 
lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  in  a great  degree,  and  increase  the  demand  for 
labour. 

8.  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  that  there  was  such  a legal  enactment  would  lead 

in  many  cases  to  a private  arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant? I think  that 

extremely  likely.  The  comity  cess  is  felt  as  a very  great  burden,  falling  exclusively  as  it 
does  upon  the  occupying  tenant.  There  are  parts  of  the  union  where  the  county  cess  the 
rent-charge,  and  the  poor  rates,  amount  to  12s.  an  acre,  and  there  are  parts  of  the  union 
where  those  three  charges  amount  to  7s.  an  acre,  and  that  upon  land  that  I would  be 
very  unwilling  to  take  at  10s.  an  acre,  for  the  county  cess  falls  as  heavily  upon  poor  land 
as  upon  good  land.  1 

[ The  witness  withdrew!] 


Mr.  Patrick  Keatiruj,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Moneyhorc,  near  Castleborough,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A fanner,  holding  about  100  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  arc  best  able  to  give  us  information?— 
I am  revisor  of  the  valuation  of  this  union. 

4.  What  proportion  docs  the  poor  law  valuation  bear  to  the  rent  in  your  district  ? It  is 

about  ten  per  cent,  lower  than  the  rent,  as  near  as  I.  can  guess. 

5.  How  long  have  you  been  revisor  of  the  valuation  ? — Nearly  two  years,  and  I valued 
previously  to  being  revisor. 

6.  How  does  it  happen  that  your  valuation  is  ten  per  cent,  under  the  letting  value  ?— I 
think  the  rents  are  too  high. 

7.  Do  you  find  that  upon  all  the  properties  here  ? — Generally  speaking  upon  the  greater 
part  of  them. 

8.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — If  not  an  arrear, 
immediately  after  the  rate  is  paid  at  tlio  next  payment  of  rent;'  but  if  in  arrear,  of  course  it 
is  not  allowed. 

9.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  from  any  people  that  the  poor  rate  has  not  been 
allowed  them  at  all? — In  some  cases.  I have  not  heard  of  any  complaint  of  its  being 
withheld  when  they  were  not  in  arrear. 

10.  What  proportion  has  the  poor  rate  generally  borne  to  the  valuation  as  yet  in  this 
district? — The  poor  rato  last  time  was  lOflt.,  it  is  not  an  equal  rate;  it  is  proportioned 
according  to  the  number  of  poor  in  the  house.  The  first  was  5d.,  the  last  10</.  upon  some 
divisions,  and  7\d.  and  5d.  in  tlireo  proportions. 

11.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — I think  by  the  church- 
wardens ; they  appoint  persons  to  do  it. 

12.  Do  you  think  it  would  give  more  satisfaction  if  it  was  collected  upon  the  poor  law 
valuation  ?— Yes,  I think  it  would;  I think  that  would  be  very  fair.  Jt  would  prevent  a 
good  deal  of  road  jobbing  in  this  way.  Landlords  got  roads  presented  for  persons  that 
they  set  land  to  at  a double  rent  for  tho  purpose  of  paying  those  high  rents,  and  every 
barony  is  drawn  in. 

13.  Do  you  propose  that  they  should  pay  a half? — It  would  be  reasonable  if  it  was  paid 
as  the  poor  rate  is. 

14.  Would  it  give  satisfaction  if  it  was  collected  by  tho  poor  rato  valuation  ? — It  would 
give  more  satisfaction. 

What  is  the  annual  average  amount  of  tho  taxes  per  acre  ? — In  the  parish  of 
floss  droit,  in  the  barony  of  Bantry,  tho  poor  rates  amount  to  Is.,  the  comity  cess  for  the 
year  3s.  S d.,  and  the  rent  charge  2s.  id.,  making  a total  of  7s.  an  acre. 

16.  Is  that  levied  upon  every  acre  good  or  bad? — Two  shillings  and  fompencc  is  the 
average;  it  is  from  Is.  2d.  to  3s.  8 d. 

17.  What  is  the  average  rent  of  the  acre  in  that  parish  ? — It  is  about  20s. 

_ 18.  Is  there  any  suggestions  or  information  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — 
No,  I am  not  prepared  with  any  thing  else.  It  is  my  opinion  that  tho  rents  are  all  too  high 
in  general,  and  the  farmers  are  not  able  to  support  the  labourers,  owing  to  the  taxes 
and  rent. 

1 9.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  the  district  ? — A very  poor  condition.  For 
a few  weeks  during  the  harvest  and  potato  digging  and  sowing  they  get  constant  employ- 
ment, but  after  that  they  get  little  or  nothing  to  do. 

\The  witness  withdrew.] 


Mr.  John  Hore,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Within  one  mile  of  this  town,  on  the  lands  of  Moyne. 

2.  On  whose  estate  ? — Lord  Portsmouth’s. 
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S.  Wlmt  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ?— A fanner,  occupying  ahont  120  acres  Ho 
is  rather  an  indulgent  landlord,  and  does  not  set  the  land  above  the  value. 

4.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  at  will  ?— Some  by  lease  and  some  at  will— 
he  generally  gives  a number  of  years ; but  the  leases  are  not  completed,  as  the  cost  of  a 
lease  is  very  high.  There  arc  three  trustees,  and  there  must  bo  a copy  of  the  lease  to  each 
and  that  brings  the  stamp  very  high ; and  if  it  is  a small  holding,  it  is  difficult  for  parties 
to  obtain  a lease  veiy  often ; but  it  was  never  known  that  they  broke  their  word 

5.  What  is  the  arrangement  entered  into  as  to  the  improvements  ?— The  tenant  makes 
the  improvements  and  keeps  them  111  order ; the  landlord  does  not  giro  any  thin"  in  the 
way  of  assistance.  However,  it  is  an  estate  that  lias  been  very  much  improved  dunng  inv 
lime.  From  the  prohts  of  the  farm  I have  laid  out  more  than  £1,000  in  building  anil 
other  repairs,  and  1 am  at  present  laying  out  £1,000  in  this  town  in  buildin" 

0.  What  lease  have  you  ?— Sixty-one  years  or  three  lives ; my  own  life  is  in  the  term  I 
hold— I was  only  a child  at  the  tune.  Thirty-one  years  in  the  country  or  one  life  and 
sixty-one  years  or  three  lives  in  the  town,  is  the  usual  term. 

r.  Generally  throughout  the  district  do  you  think  that  the  farmers  are  getting  richer 
than  they  were  ? — I am  afraid  they  are  not  getting  richer. 

S.  Do  you  think  that  the  condition  of  the  labourers  is  getting  better  ? Worse  in  mv 

time.  I first  noticed  the  great  wish  of  the  gentry  to  make  40s.  freeholders.  This  encouraged 
the  subletting  of  lands ; then  all  at  once  tliis  was  given  up,  and  the  landlords  looked  to 
the  clearing  of  the  estates,  and  that  drove  a number  of  people  into  tlie  town,  and  they  brin* 
up  their  children  in  pilfering.  The  very  little  they  have  is  soon  spent,  and  they  are  'turned 
on  the  world  to  trust  to  their  own  shifts. 

. !>■  ‘here  boon  any  removals  of  tenants  lately?— Yes,  there  have  been  some ; lut  it 
is  not  so  common  as  it  was  two  or  tlueo  years  ago. 

10.  Do  many  of  those  people  go  into  the  poor-house  ? — It  is  the  last  sliiffc.  Very  few  go 
in ; many  of  them  almost  starve  before  they  go  in  again.  This  estate  suffers  very  much 
from  the  surrounding  country.  When  they  clear  the  lands,  they  send  them  all  in  here,  and 
the  poor  rate  is  very  high  here  on  that  account  particularly ; and  under  the  last  alteration 
m the  law,  where  a six  months’  residence  makes  them  occupiers,  I think  the  rate  will  be 
up  to  2.9.  6d.  or  5s.  in  the  pound.  If  it  was  a general  rate  over  the  union,  it  would  be  fail-. 

11.  Are  you  a poor  law  guardian  ? — I am. 

12.  Has  the  effect  of  the  alteration  of  the  law  been  to  put  a heavier  rate  upon  this  town 
than  it  previously  boro  ? — Certainly.  Formerly  they  must  show  that  they  were  three  or  four 
years  in  the  town  ; now  they  show  only  from  six  to  twelve  months,  and  that  makes  a great 
alteration  on  the  estate.  There  is  scarcely  a pauper  on  the  estate  a native  of  the  place ; 
and  those  that  are,  it  is  all  their  own  fault.  There  are  some  cases  where  Providence  has 
been  unkind,  but  very  few. 

13.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— We  think  the 
county  cess  a great  grievance  here,  and  wo  also  think,  a great  many  of  us,  that  the  tithe 
now  presses  very  hoavy ; in  many  instances  the  rent-charge  was  very  unfairly  laid  on. 
Some  people  neglected  applying  at  the  proper  time  for  redress,  and  it  remains  as  it  was! 

I know  some  persons  that  pay  3,9. 5d.  an  sieve  tithe,  and  between  tithe,  poor  rate,  and  county 
charge,  I think,  on  the  average  in  this  division,  it  would  amount  to  from  7s.  to  10s.  an  acre. 

I took  it  into  calculation,  and  I found  it  was  certain  that  it  would  be  from  Gs.  to  10s.  the 
acre.  I would  apprehend  if  the  county  cess  and  all  the  cesses  were  levied  alike  upon 
landlord  and  tenant  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  people,  so  that  when  a grand  juror 
was  sitting  in  his  place,  ho  would  not  only  he  taxing  the  tenant,  hut  himself.  How  he  gets 
his  rent,  and  if  there  is  any  other  imposition  put  upon  the  tenant,  Iris  pocket  is  not  touched 
by  it  lie  does  not  feel  it  as  he  should.  I think  whatever  law  would  ensure  a man  that  he 
was  making  a livelihood  for  himself  and  his  posterity — that  is  the  thing  that  would  servo 
Ireland  ; but  in  many  cases  the  tenant  is  afraid  if  he  becomes  industrious  and  improves,  he 
will  have  to  pay  double  rent  for  it.  If  there  could  bo  any  tiling  done  for  a tenant  going 
out— if  he  was  paid  lor  his  improvements,  it  would  give  a great  stimulus  to  industry,  for 
aU  bi^lif  CGe^S  ^ rat^er  than  improve,  fearing  that  he  will  have  to  pay  for  it 

[ The  witness  mthdrm.'] 

Mr.  John  Byrne,  sworn  and  examined. 

■>•  WW  do  you  reside  ? — In  Curraduff,  in  the  parish  of  Kilttish,  near  Kewtownbany. 

"•  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer,  occupying  ninety-one  acres. 

o.  brenerally  in  your  country  what  is  the  size  of  the  farms  ? — They  vary  very  much, 
generally  speaking ; they  are  small,  very  few  exceed  100  acres.  They  generally  go  to 
twenty  forty,  or  fifty,  and  some  less.  ? S 

v 6 tenants  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  assistance  in  the 

_ ‘I  i es,  they  do,  in  many  cases. 

o.  Is  that  a good  system  for  them  ? — Indeed  I do  not  consider  that  it  is,  for  it  is  in  some 
is  ,Te  ,®tractive  to  them.  "Where  those  payments  are  not  punctually  attended  to,  there 
,e.n ,a  distringas  laid  for  the  repayment  of  them,  and  they  are  obliged  to  take  them  up 

at  a lngh  percentage  of  interest. 

Pp.  ,,whose  expense  in  general  are  the  improvements  in  lands  or. buildings  effected? — 

- eW  speaking,  the  occupying  tenant. 

I - Do  none  of  the  landlords  in  your  district  assist  them? — Hot  to  my  knowledge. 


1-2/A  October,  1844. 

948. 

Mr.  John  Hore. 


949. 

Mr.  John  Byrne. ' 
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12  th  October,  1844. 

949. 

Mr.  John  Byrne. 


950. 

Mr.  Terence  Byrne. 


See  Mr.  It.  B.  > 
Bryan's  Statement, 
Appendix  B,No.  142. 


8.  In  case  of  tlie  hew  letting  of  a farm  hold  by  a middleman,  what  becomes  of  the  under- 

tenants?— Generally  speaking  the  landlords  take  such  persons  under  their  own  patronage- 
or  if  they  find  them  equal  to  the  payment  of  the  rent,  they  charge  them  whatever  sum  they 
have  engaged  to  pay  the  middle  landlord.  ^ 

9.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  generally  speaking,  as  far  as  you  have  observed,  the  head 
landlord  puts  the  same  rent  on  that  the  middleman  charged  before  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I 
mean,  as  it  is  of  the  same  intrinsic  value  to  that  person. 

10.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  forming  population ; are  they  getting  richer  ? I do  not 

consider  that  they  are. 

1 1.  Is  thero  any  difference;  are  the  large  farmers  better  than  the  small  ? — The  larger  the 
form  is,  if  there  are  means  to  work  it,  the  better  remuneration  it  affords.  Where  a small 
form  is,  the  people  must  live  out  of  its  produce,  be  it  over  so  small. 

12.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers ; aro  they  improving  ? — I do  not  think  that 
they  can  improve  under  the  poor  class  of  formers  which  generally  inhabit  the  country  I live 
in ; and  in  regard  to  suggestions,  the  cess  seems  to  bear  great  preponderance  upon  the 
people.  They  seem  to  be  aggrieved  very  much  by  it,  and  they  seem  to  consider  that  those 
paid  officers  have  great  remuneration  for  their  trouble,  and  that  many  of  them  might  bo 
laid  aside,  if  a better  system  was  struck  out. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  Terence  Byrne,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — In  a place  called  Kinbora,  in  the  parish  of  Ferns,  in  the  countv 
of  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — A former,  holding  100  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  electoral  division  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  Ferns  electoral 
division,  containing  about  17,000  acres  statute  measure.  The  land  in  general  is  lhdit  and 
dry.  I cannot  tell  the  number  of  the  popidation,  but  it  is  thickly  inhabited.  It  affords  but 
little  opportunities  for  improvement.  Agriculture  is  rather  improving.  Some  few  people 
have  drained,  and  drainage  is  becoming  general  on  a small  scale.  With  respect  to  rotation 
of  crops,  some  of  the  independent  farmers  seldom  sow  corn  twice,  except  ley  and  second 
ley,  which  is  manured  with  lime  for  wheat.  Lime  and  dung  manure  is  the  only  sort  used 
in  my  district.  There  are  no  agricultural  schools. 

4.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — From  five  acres  to  120  statute  measure.  The 
general  size  from  thirty  to  sixty.  The  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes.  There 
is  very  little  house-feeding,  and  a bad  demand  for  labour.  The  district  to  which  I belong 
is  not  adapted  for  grazing,  except  sheep,  with  few  exceptions.  The  rent  is  fixed  mostly 
by  proposal,  and  is  an  acrcable  sum.  The  land  under  the  poor  law  was  valued  by  a profes- 
sional man  from  Dublin,  and  he  employed  others,  all  formers.  The  usual  rent  is  from  15s. 
to  40.s.  About  20s.  is  the  general  run.  The  proportion  to  poor  rate  is  about  one-thirtieth. 
Rent  is  usually  paid  in  November  and  May,  and  is  seldom  paid  by  bill.  It  is  recovered  by 
seizing  stock  or  crop  ; sometimes  by  serving  notico  to  quit  where  there  is  no  lease,  and  by 
serving  ejectment  where  there  is  a lease.  Arrears  arc  held  over  against  the  tenant. 
Receipts  are  given  for  a particular  gale,  when  the  tenant  is  up  with  his  rent ; and  on  account, 
when  tenants  arc  behind.  . The  land  is  mostly  hold  under  the  proprietor.  I think  more 
than  hall  are  tenants-at-will,  wliich  prevents  the  tenant  improving.  I think  it  is  a had 
system  both  for  landlord  and  occupier,  and  requires  to  be  remedied.  The  forming  popida- 
tion is  large  in  my  neighbourhood.  The  largo  farmers  are  doing  better  than  the  small 
tenantry,  which  are  very  numerous.  Labourers  cannot  get  employment  at  certain  seasons, 
viz.,  in  winter  and  summer,  which  causes  a great  deal  of  misery  amongst  them.  Labourers 
hold  their  cottages  mostly  from  largo  farmers,  by  whom  they  are  built  and  repaired.  The 
con-acre  system  prevails.  The  usual  rent  is  from  30.s\  to  40s.  per  quarter.  The  rate  of 
wages  is  from  5 d.  to  6 d.  with  diet,  and  8 d.  to  1 0c/.  without.  There  was  one  agrarian 
outrage.  Mr.  Butler  Bryan  was  lulled  in  1841.  He  dispossessed  some  tenants.  There 
has  been  another  since  then  of  burning. 

5.  Was  Mr.  Butler  Bryan  murdered  near  you? — Yes,  within  half  a mile.  My  ground 
adjoins  the  wood. 

6.  Had  he  ejected  many  tenants  ? — I think  four. 

7.  How  much  land  did  they  hold?— About  50  acres  in  all.  It  is  let  now  to  Mr. 
Haughton,  a quaker.  The  land  was  improved  and  drained,  and  let  to  him. 

8.  Did  Mr.  Butler  Bryan  let  it  ? — No,  it  was  last  year  it  was  let. 

9.  Was  any  one  tried  for  his  murder  ? — Yes,  two  from  the  county  of  Tipperary  or  Limer- 
ick. They  stood  then-  trials  three  assizes,  and  they  then  got  off. 

10.  Were  any  of  the  tenants  or  persons  in  your  neighbourhood  tiled  for  it  ? — No.  With 
respect  to  charges  on  land,  the  proportion  of  county  cess  to  rent  is  about  from  one-sixth 
to  one-fourteenth,  viz.,  the  cess  is  from  2s.  to  2s.  6 d.  per  acre;  land  at  12s.  or  15s.;  rent 
pays  as  high  as  land  at  40s.  per  acre.  The  county  cess  is  very  distressing  on  landholders, 
particularly  on  small  holders.  Some  go  to  loan  funds  to  raise  it.  Others  are  obliged  to 
go  upwards  of  20  miles  for  limo,  and  sell  it,  to  make  up  the  cess ; not  having  half  food  for 
themselves  or  horses.  In  my  opinion,  the  law  with  respect  of  county  cess  requires  imme- 
diate amendment.  What  I would  suggest  is,  to  have  it  levied  on  landlord  and  tenant  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  poor  rate ; then  to  empower  the  magistrate  of  each  electoral 
division,  with  two  or  more  respectable  farmers,  to  be  chosen  by  the  rate-payers,  to  inspect 
the  roads  and  bridges  of  the  said  division,,  and  to  be  enabled  to  employ  the  poor  landholders 
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and  labourers  of  such  division,  and  pay  them  every  Saturday.  Such  a plan  I think  would  12/A  October,  1844. 

give  great  relief.  Nothing  distresses  the  poor  tenants  more  than  the  county  cess  in  the  • 

summer  season.  They  have  nothing  to  pay  it  with.  It  woidd  shock  you  to  see  what  tliev  95  5 
are  driven  to.  ' Mr>  T-  Byrne- 

11.  What  class  of  people  are  employed  upon  the  roads  according  to  the  present  system  ?— 

The  roads  are  taken  by  contract,  and  every  man  may  bid. 

12.  Who  do  they  employ  to  keep  the  roads  in  repair? — I know  a road  convenient  to  me. 

A man  and  his  son  could  do  it  in  a month  in  a year.  I pay  £7  cess,  and  were  I to  do  my 
endeavours  to  get  a poor  man  upon  that  road,  I should  not  be  able  to  do  it.  Nothing 
would  do  more  good  than  for  a board  to  be  appointed  to  make  these  roads,  and  employ 
the  poor  people. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Edward  Trumbull,  sworn  and  examined.  951. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Enniscorthy ; and  I hold  twelve  acres  of  ground  adjoining  Edwsrd  Trur 
my  father’s  place. 

2.  Did  your  father  hold  a large  tract  of  ground  ? — Yes ; he  held  the  twelve  acres  I hold, 
and  forty-seven  more,  under  two  leases. 

3.  Upon  what  lease  did  he  hold  the  forty-seven  ? — For  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives, 
and  his  own  life  was  the  last. 

4.  How  long  did  he  enjoy  them? — The  last  lease  was  the  second;  his  father  lived 
there. 

5.  How  long  altogether  did  your  father  and  grandfather  occupy  that  land  ? — My  father 
was  ninety-four  when  he  died,  and  his  father  was  there  about  twenty  years  before  that. 

6.  They  had  it  altogether  above  100  years  ? — Yes. 

7.  Were  there  any  buildings  made  upon  it  by  him  ?— I was  told  by  my  father  that  it 
was  an  old  thatched  house,  but  my  father  built  new  stables,  and  barn,  and  dwelling-house. 

8.  How  long  was  it  before  his  death  that  the  improvements  were  made  ? — Our  out- 
offices  were  built  the  year  after  the  rebellion,  in  1799,  and  he  died  in  November,  1840. 

9.  Are  you  still  in  possession  of  those  lands  ? — Not  of  the  forty-seven  acres  where  the 
dwelling-house  and  out-offices  were. 

10.  Who  is  in  possession  of  it? — The  landlord  is  still  in  possession. 

11.  Did  you  apply  for  a renewal  of  the  lease  ? — A brother  of  mine  did,  but  it  would  not 
be  given  at  all. 

12.  Was  he  an  elder  son  ? — Yes ; I am  the  younger. 

13.  Was  any  remuneration  given  to  you  ? — Not  a farthing. 

14.  Has  the  land  been  added  to  the  demesno  ? — Yes ; not  to  the  demesne  that  the 
landlord  lives  upon,  but  another.  We  do  not  complain  of  it  being  taken  away,  but  for  not 
getting  some  remuneration  or  any  thing  out  of  the  land. 

15.  Your  father  had  enjoyed  it  for  forty  years  after  he  built  it  ? — Yes. 

{The  witness  tuithdrew.] 


Shillelagh,  Monday,  14th  October,  1844.  14/A  October,  1844. 

Captain  Abraham  Tate,  sworn  and  examined.  952. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Ballintagart ; Rathdrum  is  the  post-town.  Capt.  Abraham  Tate. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor? — Yes,  I am,  and  coroner  for  the  county.  I have  been 
residing  on  my  own  property  since  1809,  at  which  time  I came  of  age. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  are  best  able  to  give  us  information  ? — 

I know  every  part  of  the  country  for  twenty  miles.  I am  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  the  union. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  held  in  small  or  large  farms  ? — In  large  farms.  In  Shillelagh 
it  is  held  in  both  ways. 

5.  Principally  in  tillage  or  grazing  farms  ? — Mostly  in  grazing ; there  is  a great  deal  of 
rough  land  in  it. 

6.  Is  the  land  principally  in  tillage  or  grazing  ? — Mountain  grazing.  I have  a great  deal 
of  tillage  myself.  I hold  a great  deal  of  ground. 

7.  Does  the  district  afford,  in  your  opinion,  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Very  much  so  ; as  much  as  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  and  I know  every 
part. 

. 8.  In  what  particulars  might  it  be  improved  ? — A great  deal  of  land  might  be  brought 
into  tillage  that  is  left  in  a state  of  nature. 

, 9-  Have  any  attempts  been  made  on  any  great  scale  to  bring  any  of  that  land  into  cul- 
tivation?— Yes,  immediately  here  in  Shillelagh  by  my  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  a very  large 
extent  indeed. 

10.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — Very  much  indeed. 

11.  In  what  particulars? — We  are  getting  into  green  crops,  and  know  their  advantage 
to  the  fanners ; and  there  is  a better  mode  of  tillage,  which  they  are  generally  aware  of. 

12.  What  is  the  manure  they  principally  use  ? — Lime  and  compost. 

13.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — Yes,  imme- 
diately here,  but  in  no  other  part  of  it. 
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14.  Arc  you  aware  what  lias  been  their  effect?— A very  great  improvement  in  the 

cattle.  The  stock  of  this  country  would  not  be  bought  formerly  at  fairs,  but  from  this 
part  they  are  now  considered  as  good  as  any  that  go  into  the  market.  I know  they  alwavs 
get  the  top  price  in  Tullow  for  their  bullocks  in  April,  and  they  have  generally  400  head 
of  cattle.  u 

15.  What  number  of  acres  do  you  firm  ? — I dare  say  I have  about  1,200  acres  in  mv 
own  hand,  but  a great  deal  is  rough  ground.  I rear  all  my  own  sheep  and  cattle  I never 
buy  a bullock. 

16.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms?— Not  more  than  twenty-five 
acres  Irish.  There  are  very  few  fanners  here  have  more  than  that ; some  odd  ones  mav 
but  generally  speaking  that  is  the  general  size. 

IT.  Is  the  tillage  so  much  improved  as  to  affect  the  demand  for  labour  in  this  district  ?— . 
I think  so.  1 know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  I employ  thirty-five  men  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  I know  several  respectable  farmers  in  the  country  who  formerly  had  five  or  six 
men,  and  they  now  have  fifteen  or  twenty. 

18.  To  what  are  the  grazing  farms  principally  applied?— To  the  daily  and  rearing 

cattle.  There  is  no  feeding  ground.  ° 

19.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? Yes. 

20.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants?— 
Very  had.  I think  it  is  held  to  a very  large  extent  on  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  property. 

21.  In  what  manner  in  this  district  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  ; hy  proposal  or  valuation  ?— 
By  valuation. 

22.  What  class  of  persons  are  employed  to  value?— On  this  estate  Englishmen  were 
brought  over,  and  on  my  own  property  the  surveyor  of  the  district  or  a farmer.  In  the 
year  1809  my  land  was  set,  and  I granted  leases  of  three  young  lives,  which  remain  in 
force. 

23.  Is  the  rent  generally  a gross  sum,  or  an  acreable  one  ? — Acreable ; in  one  instance 
upon  the  mountain  ground,  it  is  not.  The  enclosures  are  set  by  the  acre ; that  is’ 
the  arable  land,  and  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm.  There  are  collops’  grazing  given  on 
the  hill  sufficient  to  graze  the  stock  that  the  enclosures  will  give  hay  for. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  this  district  ? — I should  calculate 
about  25s.  for  arable  land.  I think  that  is  about  the  average. 

25.  What  do  you  think  the  good  land  comes  to  ? — There  is  land  in  the  county  worth  £2 
an  acre,  but  there  is  no  grazing  given  with  it— merely  £2  given  by  the  acre  that  they  hold, 
whereas  with  that  at  25s.  there  are  collops’  grazing  given  that  cheapens  it. 

26.  With  respect  to  the  land  for  wliich  40s.  is  given,  what  quantity  of  wheat  would  a 
farmer  expect  mom  it  — From  ten  to  twelve  barrels  an  acre,  but  the  average  crop  of  this 
country  will  not  exceed  more  than  eight. 

27.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  he  have  on  the  £2  ground  ?— One  hundred  ban-els 
of  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel. 

28.  What  should  you  say  was  about  the  average  of  the  district  ?— Not  more  than  eighty. 
VY  e have  had  here  at  the  poor-house  118  barrels  of  twenty-four  stones  on  artificial  manure— 

1 mean  without  the  manure  of  cattle,  but  on  the  refuso  and  scrapings.  Here  there  were 
off  ttapoor  lmuse  k°Gl  ^ 4 10Se  behind  you  [ pointing  to  some  fine  specimens ] produced 

29.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  say  that  the  £2  land  would  produce  ?— From 
fifteen  to  twenty  barrels  of  prime  oats  to  the  acre,  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel.  The 
average  quantity  of  oats  in  the  country  would  be  ten  barrels  an  acre  on  potato 
ground. 

30.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government 
valuations  in  the  district  ? — I cannot  reconcile  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  government 
valuation  to  any  per  centage  of  difference  upon  any  of  the  townlands.  In  some  cases  the 
poor  law  valuation  is  considerably  higher  than  the  government  valuation,  and  in  other 
cases  considerably  lower.  My  opinion  of  the  government  valuation  is  that  there  is  a great 
deal  of  incorrectness  in  it;  in  every  appeal  case  upon  the  subject  of  the  valuation  they, 
were  defeated.  Ihe  valuation  in  some  instances  is  fair,  and  in  others  very  indifferent 


31.  Is  it  generally  too  high  or  too  low? — I know  of  some  very  fine  farms  considerably 
too  high,  and  I know  some  bad  farms  considerably  too  high. 
dJ.  is  the  poor  law  valuation  more  correct  ?— No ; I think  that  very  incorrect  also. 

33.  flow  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ?— When  they 
Fa? . T a _year  there  is  generally  a year’s  rent  due,  that  is  within  a few  days  or  so. 
t -i  ■,t7ere  any  ,system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  ?— 
1 know  it  to  occur  m the  county,  hut  not  in  this  neighbourhood.  I know  a case  where  it 
t“  US.e  °f  a receiver  under  the  court  of  chancery,  and  it  might  be  a great  injury 


35.  Do  you  know  Hie  rate  of  interest  ?— Six  per  cent. 

36.  Is  there  any  charge  for  renewing.?— Yes ; I know  that  to  have  occurred  upon  one 
estate  m the  county.  Execution  had  been  issued,  and  when  the  agent  came  forward  t( 
demand  the  rent  it  came  out  in  the  court  of  chancery  that  he  had  been  paid  by  bills  auc 
had  charged  six  per  cent. ; the  bills  were  disputed,  and  the  money  was  recovered  from* ; 
merchant  m Dublin,  and  the  executions  paid  off. 

, ^oes  jk®  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  loan  societies  or  local  usurers  ? — They  art 
barbarous.  T here  are  seven  loan  funds  within  thirteen  miles  of  my  own  house.  They  are 
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the  destruction  of  this  country ; aud  the  charges  by  the  discount  offices  iu  this  comity  arc 
most  disgraceful. 

• 38.  Has  any  difference  been  made  in  the  operation  of  the  loan  funds  by  the  late  act  ? 

I was  never  in  a loan  fund  office  and  do  not  know ; but  it  is  disgraceful  to  see  the  unfortunate 
. creatures  of  the  country  going  about  to  the  different  loan  banks  and  getting  money  from 
one  to  pay  another,  and  going  to  the  bank  at  Carncw  and  getting  bills  discounted  at  an 
enormous  rate  of  interest.  I always  set  my  face  against  loan  funds.  I never  conversed 
.'with  a poor  man  yet  who  had  got  into  a loan  fund  that  did  not  say  it  was  his  ruin ; havin'" 
got  into  it  he  could  never  get  out  of  it. 

39.  Have  they  increased  or  diminished  the  local  usurers?— I think  they  have  increased 
them.  I really  think  it  .gives  them  an  opportunity  to  got  money  to  pay  the  usurers  out  of 
the  loan  funds.  The  people  are  not  very  provident  in  Ireland ; a son  will  go  bail  for  a 
father,  and  a father  for  a son,  and  the  money  is  very  soon  got  rid  of.  There  is  an  action 
pending  now ; it  was  proved  at  Wicklow  that  the  discount  office  at  Carnew  charged  sixty- 
five  per  cent.  _ It  was  an  appeal  case  from  the  assistant  barrister’s  court  to  the  judge  of 
assize,  aud  it  is  sent  back  to  him,  and  on  the  evidence  it  was  proved  they  had  sixty-five 
or  sixty-six  per  cent. 

40.  Is  it  much  resorted  to  by  the  agricultural  population? — Yes;  by  this  country  com- 
pletely so. 

41.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— Some- 
times distraining;  generally  speaking,  ejectment.  I never  served  an  ejectment  in  my  life 
but  once. 

42.  What  is  generally  the  cost  of  a distress  to  the  tenant?— The  bailiffs  charge  2s.  6 d. 
for  one  man,  or  5s.  for  two ; but  I never  distrained  a tenant  in  my  life.  I never  served 
an  ejectment  but  once,  and  that  waa  at  the  request  of  a family  who  held  a large  tract  in 
the  country. 

43.  Do  you  find  them  pay  regularly  ? — Yes.  I know  those  who  can  pay,  and  those  who 
want  indulgence,  as  well  as  any  resident  landlord  in  the  country. 

44.  Do  you  manage  your  own  estate  ?— Yes.  There  is  one  estate  near  me  under  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  the  misery  is  very  great ; there  are  five  gradations  of  under-tenants 
on  it. 

45.  Do  you  attribute  the  misery  to  want  of  proper  management? — Yes;  and  as  an 
instance  of  it,  from  the  electoral  division  of  Ballintagart  the  only  paupers  that  ever  came 
into  this  houso  wore  off  that  property.  No  other  application  was  made  but  off  that 
property. 

46.  lias  it  been  long  under  the  management  of  the  courts  ? — Yes,  it  has. 

47.  Is  it  on  account  of  debt? — No,  it  is  not;  but  it  is  a badly  managed  property  all 
through : the  tenants  make  five  rents  by  the  sale  of  turf  off'  it. 

48.  Is  the  agent  resident?— No ; he  lives  in  Dublin. 

49.  Generally  throughout  the  district  arc  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account  or  up 
to  a particular  day  ? — Up  to  the  gale  day  for  which  the  rent  is  paid. 

50.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  ? — There  is  a vast  number  of  middlemen  upon  this  property — none  on 
mine. 

51.  What  class  of  tenants  is  more  comfortable — those  holding  under  the  proprietors  or 
those  under  the  middlemen  ? — Those  holding  under  the  immediate  landlord  generally ; 
the  others  are  a very  distressed  class  of  people. 

52.  Are  there  many  other  properties  under  the  courts  ? — None  whatever. 

53.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — I should  say  half  and  half. 

54.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  for  leases? — None  whatever. 

55.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improvo- 
' ment  of  then  farms? — It  shows  that  there  is  very  great  confidence  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant.  I nover  knew  a lease  to  bo  asked  for  cither  in  my  own  instance  or  in 
any  that  I am  acquainted  with  where  it  was  ever  refused,  provided  all  tilings  were  agreeable 

* and.no  arrears  of  rent. 

56.  By  whom  in  general  are  the  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  effected  ? — Gene- 
rally the  larger  proportion  by  the  landlords. 

57.  What  is  generally  the  system  pursued  ? — The  landlord  generally  gives  the  timber 
and  slates  if  they  build  any  thing  of  a comfortable  houso. 

58.  What  is  the  system  generally  pursued  in  reference  to  draining,  or  other  improve- 
ments of  the  land  ? — Some  paid  is  given  by  tho  landlord.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  at  all ; 
but  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlord.  He  must  know  his  own 

' 1.neans.  It  would  be  a very  great  advantage  to  himself  if  there  was  a general  system  of 
improvement. 

59.  Is  there  any  per  centago  or  additional  rent  laid  on  in  the  cases  in  which  tho 
improvements  are  executed  by  the  landlord? — Yes,  on  this  property. 

60.  Do  you  know  the  system  piu-sued  ?— No,  I do  not  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge, 
but  I am  told  by  the  tenants  they  arc  charged  three  and  a half  per  cent,  for  their  money. 

61.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all?— Very  much  indeed  on  this 
property,  but  not  in  the  district  generally. 

62.  Is  it  recognised  by  tho  landlord? — Generally;  I should  say  always.  They  have  a 
regular  seale  for  it  on  this  property. 

63.  Does  it  take  place  equally  in  the  case  of  tenants  holding  at  will  and  those  holding 
by  lease  ? — Yes ; I know  several  tenants  holding  at  will  who  have  got  as  much  as  those 
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holding  by  lease.  It  is  generally  done  when  a man  owes  a couple  of  years’  rent ; he  is 
called  upon  to  pay  or  sell  his  interest. 

64.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  has. 

65.  To  what  extent  and  with  what  objects  ?— They  were  formerly  in  this  part  of  the 
world  very  large  farms,  and  they  have  been  subdivided  for  the  children,  sons  and  daughters 
and  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law  ; and  they  wish  very  much  to  get  those  persons  out,’ 
and  consolidate  them  in  the  heads  of  the  families.  This  has  been  done  in  several  instances 
on  this  property,  but  not  on  any  other  in  the  union. 

66.  What  has  become  of  the  tenants  so  displaced  ? — A great  many  went  to  America  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land; 

67.  Was  any  remuneration  given  to  them? — Indeed  there  was. 

68.  What  do  you  call  a large  farm  here  ? — A farm  of  400  acres.  There  are  very  few  of 
them.  The  general  size  of  farms  is  about  100  or  150  acres. 

69.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  still  continue? — Yes,  it  does. 

70.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords? — No,  it  is  not.  I know  all  the  landlords  are 
against  it.  I have  no  such  thing  on  my  property. 

71.  What  course  do  they  adopt  to  prevent  it  ? — They  talk  a good  deal,  and  they  threaten 
a good  deal,  but  that  is  all ; they  scold  a little  and  hold  out  threats — they  are  never 
carried  into  execution. 

72.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — No,  I do  not, 

73.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — I think  they  are  gene- 
rally more  monied  men  than  the  large  farmers. 

74.  What  do  you  call  a small  farmer  ? — Holding  thirty  or  forty  acres.  I think  the  class 
of  men  called  large  farmers  live  a little  above  their  means.  They  like  to  have  a good 
house,  and  handsome  sort  of  things  that  they  might  as  well  not  have ; but  it  is  no  business 
of  mine.  They  are  a very  respectable  class  of  men. 

75.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving? — Very  much  indeed. 

76.  Under  whom  do  they  in  general  hold  their  houses  ? — On  this  property  they  all  hold 
their  houses  from  the  immediate  tenant ; but  on  my  own  property  and  other  properties 
they  generally  hold  from  the  landlord. 

77.  In  that  case  what  is  the  general  arrangement  with  the  landlord  ? — I give  a man  three 
acres  of  land,  and  grass  for  a cow,  and  as  much  turf  as  he  likes  to  consume,  provided  he 
sells  none,  and  I charge  him  £3  a year,  and  some  of  them  have  got  rich. 

78.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ? — Tenpence  a day  all  the  year  round,  I think  the 
labourers  throughout  the  district  who  live  under  the  tenantry  of  my  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
receive. 

79.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  country  ? — Tenpence  without  diet;  Is.  to  a 
ploughman. 

80.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  at  all  in  the  district? — Not  much ; potato  ground 
is  set  by  it. 

81.  At  what  price? — £10  to  £12  an  acre. 

82.  How  is  the  payment  for  it  recovered  or  enforced  ? — The  crop  is  not  allowed  to  be 
removed  till  the  rent  is  paid.  Sometimes  one-half  is  paid  on  putting  in  and  the  other  upon 
taking  out,  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 

83.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — None,  but  in  one  instance. 
There  was  a shot  fired  at  Mr.  Revell,  of  Ardoyne. 

84.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  that  ? — I do  not  know ; but  I heard  he 
intended  to  dispossess  two  tenants,  or  it  was  spoken  of.  We  are  blessed  in  this  county 
with  quiet,  and  peace,  and  good  order. 

85.  With  respect  to  the  management  of  estates,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  management 
of  estates  of  different  classes? — Very  great. 

86.  What  class  do  you  consider  the  best  managed  ? — I think  that  private  gentlemen’s 
estates  are  better  managed  than  large  ones,  particularly  where  the  landlord  is  resident. 

87.  What  duties  are  the  agents  expected  to  perform? — To  view  the  farms,  know  the 
value  of  them,  and  the  ins  and  outs  of  every  tenant ; and  I may  say  to  regulate  all  disputes 
amongst  them. 

88.  Is  there  any  custom  of  giving  fees  to  agents  upon  the  granting  of  leases  ? — It  was 
very  much  the  case  upon  this  property  to  a very  large  extent  most  shamefully,  but  of  late 
years  nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred,  since  Mr.  Chaloner  discharged  the  clerk  out  of  the 
office. 

89.  Was  the  clerk  in  the  habit  of  charging  a fee  for  the  agent  and  a fee  for  the  clerk? — 
He  got  it  in  that  way,  but  none  of  which  I am  satisfied  the  agent  ever  put  into  his  pocket. 

90.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  county  cess  ? — Heretofore  the  county  cess 
was  so  arranged  that  it  was  charged  by  the  marked  lands — by  no  valuation ; but  now  under 
the  government  valuation  it  will  be  laid  on  the  value,  just  as  under  the  system  of  the 
poor  law. 

9 1 . How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  any  townland  made  public  ? — By  advertisement 
put  up  in  posting  places. 

92.  At  what  seasons  is  it  levied  ? — The  spring  of  the  year  and  in  summer ; prior  to  the 
spring  assizes  and  prior  to  the  summer  assizes.  It  is  obliged  to  be  paid  in  ten  days  before 
the  judge  arrives  in  the  town. 

93.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — On  the  receipt 
of  the  first  rent  after  the  payment  of  the  rate. 
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94.  Does  every  person  in  the  district  follow  the  same  rule?— No;  I do  not  think  they 
allow  it  till  the  gale  that  should  be  paid  at  the  time  the  rate  was  made.  Our  rate  here  was 
made  the  26th  of  July  last.  Tenants  coming  in  to  pay  rent  prior  to  that,  the  law  would  not 
authorise  them  to  he  allowed  the  rate  made  the  26th  of  July  last ; but  when  they  came  to 
pay  the  29th  of  September  rent,  then  they  should  be  allowed  it,  as  the  law  entitled  them. 
But  on  this  property  there  is  generally  a year  and  a half  's  rent  due  before  the  half-year  is 
paid.  On  my  property  they  pay  me  one  rent  when  another  is  due.  We  have  only  one  rate 
made  in  the  year,  and  they  pay  it  in  the  year. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Robert  Chaloner , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ?— Coolatton,  near  Tinahely,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Tinahely 
is  the  post-town. 

2.  What  is  your  employment  ? — I am  agent  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in  Ireland. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  are  best  able  to  give  us  information? 

I should  say  the  principal  part  of  this  union.  I can  only  speak  to  the  property  that  belongs 
to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  here  and  at  Rath  drum  and  Newcastle,  all  in  this  county  ; and  a small 
property  at  Naas,  of  which  I know  a little. 

4.  About  what  is  the  extent  of  the  estate  in  this  comity  ? — About  85,000  acres  in  this 
county,  or  thereabouts. 

5.  Generally  speaking  is  it  held  in  large  or  small  farms? — In  all  sizes  of  farms.  There 
are  some  large  farms  where  mountain  land  is  part  of  it.  I should  say  there  are  some  as 
large  as  between  600  and  800  acres ; but  then  there  are  small  farms  down  almost  to  any 
size.  I do  not  tliink  you  could  make  an  average  of  the  farms. 

6.  Are  there  many  farms  under  ten  acres  ? — Yes,  there  are  several.  There  are  many 
cases  where  farms  of  even  fifteen  acres  will  be  divided  into  two  or  three.  We  reckon  there 
is  only  one  tenant,  and  he  comes  forward  to  pay  the  rent.  Virtually  there  are  separate 
tenancies,  though  wo  profess  not  to  recognise  them  at  present. 

7.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements, 
such  as  reclaiming  large  tracts  and  sinking  rivers  ? — There  are  considerable  improvements 
that  could  be  made  and  some  that  have  been  made ; but  the  main  cut  would,  not  afford 
facilities  perhaps  for  draining  more  than  200  acres.  We  have  no  very  large  tract.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  land  that  would  be  much  improved  by  draining,  but  then  it  is  not  in  any 
enormous  tract ; the  largest  tracts  are  the  turf  bogs. 

8.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — Yes  ; certainly. 

9.  In  what  particulars  do  you  consider  that  it  is  improving? — The  mode  of  ploughing  is 
improved,  and  the  system  of  green  cropping  is  creeping  in — not  quite  so  quickly  as  we 
could  wish,  but  it  is  creeping  in  ; and  the  mode  of  tilling  and  the  improvement  in  the  breed 
of  stock  is  advancing  very  nicely. 

10.  What  are  the  manures  which  are  principally  used  ? — All  the  farmers  collect  the  farm- 
yard manure  where  they  can  make  it  and  have  opportunities,  and  they  are  very  fond  of  lime. 
I am  not  a very  good  farmer,  but  I think  they  are  too  fond  of  lime.  It  acts  too  powerfully 
upon  the  land ; it  produces  a crop,  but  leaves  the  land  in  an  impoverished  state. 

11.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  we  had 
a farming  society  established  in  1830. 

12.  What  has  been  its  effect? — A decided  improvement,  particularly  in  the  stock,  and 
more  particularly  than  any  thing  else,  in  ploughing ; we  have  not  had  a ploughing  match 
for  the  last  two  years,  but  it  was  most  satisfactory.  The  farmers  find  the  greatest  benefit 
from  it.  When  a farmer  got  a good  ploughman,  he  dare  not  part  with  him — he  was  tied 
to  him ; but  now  the  men  have  studied  it  so  much  they  can  get  them  more  readily. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — I suppose  that  the  largest  tillage  farm 
is  under  250  or  300  acres,  then  they  go  down  to  any  thing. 

14.  Could  you  say  what  was  the  most  usual  size  ? — No,  I do  not  think  I could;  they  are 
all  sizes.  We  are  sorry  to  have  farms  of  a small  size,  but  there  they  are,  and  it  cannot  be 
helped ; they  are  generally  smaller  than  they  ought  to  be. 

15.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Yes,  we  have  many. 

16.  Is  that  under  old  leases? — Yes,  some  under  old  leases  and  some  latterly,  and  some 
I think  are  out  of  lease  and  still  held  jointly.  There  is  a great  deal  of  mountain  land  that 
is  grazed  in  common. 

, 1L  What  in  general  is  the  condition  of  those  tenants  who  hold  their  arable  land  or  tillage 
m common  ? — I do  not  know  that  there  is  any  difference.  There  is  not  a large  proportion 
of  the  tenantry  hold  in  that  way,  but  there  are  many  cases  of  it,  and  sometimes  they  set  to 
and  quarrel,  and  come  to  a division  of  the  farm ; but  I do  not  think  there  is  any  difference 
as  far  as  I have  observed.  There  is  an  opinion  held  by  some  parties  that  it  is  not  a very 
bad  thing,  but  I confess  that  I have  reason  to  say  that  it  is. 

18.  In  what  way  throughout  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation? — 
On  this  property  by  valuation.  The  valuation  we  are  acting  upon  was  made  by  Mr. 
Bingley,  brought  over  from  England  in  1834,  and  since  that  I believe  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
has  thought  fit  to  reduce  the  rent  to  that  valuation  in  almost  every  case ; and  when  land 
comes  out  of  lease,  he  raises  it  to  that  valuation  if  he  thinks  fit,  but  it  is  that  valuation  we 
go  by. 

19.  Is  it  an  acreable  valuation  ? — Yes. 

20.  In  the  case  of  a public  road  running  through  a farm  is  it  measured  in  to  the  tenant  ? — 
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Yes,  I think  it  is,  with  tlie  ohl  roads  and  the  livers  too.  In  making  now  roads  they  are 
taken  out. 

21.  Is  there  any  deduction  made  from  the  value  for  the  waste  of  roads  ?— Whether  it 
was  taken  into  consideration  in  valuing  the  farm  I do  not  know,  for  I was  not  old  enough 
to  take  a part  in  it. 

22.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land?— In  truth,  up. here 
we  have  so  little  good  land  I do  not  know ; I think  we  have  very  little  up  here.  £l  an 
acre  is  the  highest. 

23.  What  proportion  do  you  find  the  letting  value  hears  to  the  government  valuation?— 
Considerably  below.  A few  days  ago  they  sent  the  government  valuation,  and  then  I had 
a calcidation  made,  and  the  rents  are  considerably  below  the  government  valuation.  There 
are  one  or  two  cases  where  the  government  valuation  is  above  us,  but  not  more  than  three. 
In  many  it  is  very  considerably  below ; except  those  three,  invariably  below  it. 

24.  How  is  it  as  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — Our  poor  law  valuation  is  above  the 
government  valuation,  but  it  is  very  unequal.  The  relative  value  of  the  government  valua- 
tion is  very  good,  though  I do  not  profess  to  value  land ; I have  not  compared  the  two 
valuations,  I have  compared  the  government  valuation  and  our  valuation. 

25.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — With  us  we 
have  a back  half-year  running;  the  rent  that  is  due  on  the  25th  of  March  is  not  collected 
till  December,  but  that  makes  no  difference  to  them,  because  they  pay  the  rent  in  May  that 
was  due  at  Michaelmas  previous,  or  they  pay  the  rent  due  in  March  in  December  following. 
When  a man  enters  upon  a farm  he  enters  at  Ladyday,  and  he  does  not  pay  rent  till  the 
May  twelvemonth.  He  has  the  benefit  of  half  a year  without  paying  rent ; but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  due  from  him,  and  it  is  supposed  in  giving  up  the  farm  he  will  clear  it  off, 
•but  such  a thing  as  giving  up  a farm  never  occurs.  It  is  to  avoid  taking  money  out  of  his 
pocket  for  the  first  half-year,  during  which  he  makes  very  little  of  it 

26.  How  can  you  account  for  the  25th  of  March  being  the  usual  time  for  entering  upon 
farms  ? — I do  not  know  at  all  why  it  was  so  arranged,  but  I suppose  there  would  be  some 
reason  as  to  the  propriety  of  it. 

27.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders  ?— 
Not  with  Lord  Fitzwjlliam’s  tenants. 

28.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — I am  afraid 
a good  many  do. 

29 . What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  loan  funds  ? — My  opinion  is  that  they  are  very  bad 
tilings ; I think  nothing  but  the  needy  dabble  with  them,  and  when  they  do  break,  they  break 
more  irrecoverably  than  if  the  loan  fund  had  not  existed.  I think  with  tradesmen  in  the  town 
they  might  be  advantageous,  but  with  farmers  I cannot  bear  to  hear  of  a man  going  near  them. 

30.  What  has  been  then’  effect  in  regard  to  local  usurers  ? — I do  not  quite  know.  My 
father  was  a great  advocate  for  the  loan  fund,  and  established  one  in  Carnew,  and  soon  after 

• that  a local  usurer  started  there — he  is  a money  lender  ; but  I could  not  say  whether  it  has 
had  any  effect  at  all — I should  have  thought  it  tended  to  diminish  them.  I am  trying  to 
shut  up  the  Carnew  loan  fund,  though  I think  it  will  benefit  the  local  usurers,  but  we  shall 
get  the  advantage  of  it  in  the  end. 

31.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — With 
us  we  drive  the  goods.  I am  happy  to  say  it  very  seldom  goes  to  a sale  and  ejectment  also, 
and  in  the  case  of  a new  lease  serve  a notice  to  quit. 

32.  When  it  goes  to  a sale,  have  you  generally  found  buyers? — We  never  have  any  diffi- 
culty of  that  sort. 

33.  What  is  the  usual  cost  to  a tenant  of  a distress  proceeding  to  a sale? — I cannot  say. 

We  do  it  in  quite  another  way.  Wc  have  a driver.  ' . 

34.  If  there  are  keepers  put  on,  what  are  they  paid  ? — I cannot  answer  how  that  is.  He 
has  fees  in  the  case  of  ejectment.  I forget  how  it  is  in  the  case  of  driving.  I think  not. 

35.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale? — We  never 
receive  less  than  half  a year.  We  receive  on  account  when  there  is  an  arrear,  and  only  give 
a receipt  on  account.  Where  there  is  an  arrear,  it  is  on  account — where  there  is  no  arrear 
it  is  up  to  the  particular  day. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — A great  many  middlemen. 

37.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them,  compared  with  those  under  the 
proprietors  ? — I believe  very  indifferent  indeed.  There  are  some  cases  where  the  under- 
tenantry  are  in  a good  way,  but  generally  speaking  they  are  in  a very  bad  way.  _ . 

38.  What  course  is  usually  adopted  with  the  under-tenants  at  the  time  of  the  expiration 
of  a middleman’s  lease  ? — The  plan  that:  has  been  adopted  in  most  cases  is,  that  they  are 
continued  as  under-tenants,  but  the  rent  has  been  put  upon  a proper  footing.  In  one  case 
they  continue  to  pay  rent  to  the  head  tenant.  We  settle  the  rent  for  them. 

39.  What  in  general  do  you  find  the  difference  between  the  rent  charged  to  the  middle- 

man and  the  rent  charged  by  him  ? — I take  it  very  considerable.  The  middlemen  charge 
much  higher  rent  than  what  they  hold  for.  ’ . 

40.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — There  is  a grea 

quantity  out  of  lease.  The  greater  part  is  in  lease.  . 

41.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  and  the  nnprov^ 
ment  of  then-  farms  ? — Withras  I do  not  think  it  signifies  any  thing  at  all.'  We  see ■ very 

•neat  laid  out  farms  just  before  these  windows,  and  it  is  all  out  of -lease-;  and-  many  cases 
that  sort  are  to  be  seen. 
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42.  Is  there  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases  ? — There  may  ho  in  one  or 
tffo  cases — a man  may  have  an  object  in  getting  a lease ; hut  generally,  certainly  not. 

43.  Is  there  any  indisposition  to  grant  leases?— Oh,  no.  If  Lord  FitzwiUiam  did  not 
approve  of  leasing  a place  lie  would  say  it  at  once,  and  not  give  it ; hut  it  is  not  so.  A 
lease  merely  is  necessary  from  the  want  of  confidence  between  men.  I brought  over  half 
a dozen  leases  the  other  day,  hut  the  stamp  duty  lias  got  so  high  they  would  rather  I had 
not  done  it ; hut  it  was  settled  some  time  ago  they  were  to  have  leases,  and  I got  them 
ready,  hut  they  would  just  as  soon  let  them  alone. 

44.  What  is  the  usual  tenure  of  the  lease  ? — Twenty-one  years  and  the  tenant’s  life. 
Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  twenty-one  years  and  a life,  but  since  that  Lord  FitzwiUiam  altered 
it  to  the  lessee’s  life. 

45.  What,  is  the  course  adopted  on  the  estate  in  regard  to  permanent  improvements  in 
buildings  or  on  the  land  ? — In  somo  cases  Lord  FitzwiUiam  builds,  in  other  cases  he  partly 
does  it,  and  in  other  cases  he  finds  timber  and  slates.  If  he  builds  altogether,  in  most 
cases  he  would  lay  on  a per  centago.  If  it  is  half  and  half,  he  would  either  lay  on  a very  low 
per  centage  or  none  at  all.  If  they  do  a certain  part  of  the  work  to  his  satisfaction  he 
finds  timber  and  slates  as  much  as  they  like  without  any  charge.  Draining  he  lays  on  a 
per  centage  for. 

46.  What  per  centage  does  he  lay  on  for  improvements  in  houses  or  land  ? — In  draining, 
in  some  cases,  he  lays  on  five  per  cent.  Now  it  is  four  per  cent.  In  houses  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  cost  of  the  house. 

47.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  aU  in  the  district? — Yes,  under  the 
approbation  of  Lord  Fitz william.  We  do  not  allow  a man  to  go  and  dispose  of  his  farm  to 
AB. 

48.  Does  the  sale  extend  to  those  who  hold  at  will  as  well  as  those  who  hold  by  lease  ? — 
I should  say  till  latterly  it  has  been  done,  but  Lord  FitzwiUiam  is  rather  inchned  to  put  a 
stop  to  it,  because  the  prices  of  tilings  are  so  high.  We  curtail  the  price  of  the  sale  if  there 
is  a lease.  I always  settle  that. 

49.  Is  there  any  fixed  rule  ? — I think  not.  Without  any  considerable  improvements  by 
the  tenants  in  draining,  or  permanent  improvements,  the  leases  would  fetch  six  years’  rent 
certainly ; and  where  there  has  been  any  valuable  improvement  by  the  tenant,  that  is 
added. 

50.  What  do  forms  at  will  bring? — They  would  bring  just  as  much,  if  Lord  FitzwiUiam 
would  agree  to  it ; hut  we  rather  want  to  put  a stop  to  it. 

51.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  upon  the  estate  ? — There  have  been  some 
instances  of  it,  hut  no  general  practice  of  it.  The  last  we  tried  in  that  way  was  where  a 
farm  was  considered  not  too  large  for  one,  and  as  for  as  the  theory  of  our  hook  goes  was 
held  as  one  under  one  tenant,  but  had  been  divided  into  two  or  three ; and  we  took  the 
opportunity  that  arose  to  throw  it  hack  into  its  original  state.  But  consolidations  of  farms, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  do  not  take  place. 

52.  In  the  operation  you  have  spoken  of,  had  you  occasion  to  displace  many  tenants  ? — 
Not  without  their  consent,  and  by  arrangement. 

53.  Have  you  found  you  could  deal  with  them  and  get  their  consent  ? — Yes;  I got  them 
to  emigrate,  and  my  lord  paid  them,  and  tho  in-coming  tenant  paid  something  for  that 
addition  to  his  form. 

54.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Not  if  we  can  possibly 
help  it. 

55.  What  means  do  you  toko  to  prevent  it? — A good  deal  of  talking  is  all  that  is 
done. 

56.  Do  you  find  talking  sufficient  to  prevent  it  ? — Yes,  in  general  we  do. 

57.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  tho  farming  population,  are  the  large  fanners 
getting  richer  ? — There  are  certainly  some  that,  arc;  there  are  some  that  are  not.  I should 
say  where  a man  holds  a good  large  form  in  his  own  hands,  that  man  is  doing  well,  but 
then  the  fact  of  Ins  having  a form  may  ho  a sign  that  lie  has  the  means  and  the  money  to 
cany  it  on.  There  are  several  who  have  large  holdings  that  are  not  getting  on  well,  but 
I think  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  advantage  of  a large  farm  as  a security  for  rent ; and 
therefore  I should  say  they  were  getting  on  the  best  of  the  two. 

5S.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — I think  there  are  a groat  many  whom  I 
should  call  small  holders  who  arc  in  very  great  distress.  I should  call  the  small  holders 
those  under  twenty  acres.  There  are  a great  many  one  way,  and  a great  many  the  other. 
About  Newcastle,  where  the  large  farmers  hold  the  forms  themselves,  they  are  a very  • 
thriving  tenantry ; that  is,  between  Wicklow  and  Bray,  near  the  sea  coast. 

59.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class ; is  it  improving  ? — Indeed  I think  it  is 
improving  to  a certain  extent.  Nothing  improved  them  more  than  this  temperance 
movement ; it  did  them  more  good  than  any  thing.  But  there  is  a very  bad  system  both 
for  the  employer  and  the  person  employed.  They  arc  generally  cottiers  under  the  tenants, 
and  the  wages  are  a matter  of  account,  rent  and  potatoes  on  one  side  of  the  account  and 
labour  on  the  other.  It  is  a had  way  for  tho  labourer— he  gets  a had  business  of  it,  and 
he  is  a bad  workman  to  the  tenant,  and  many  of  them  are  coming  to  the  same  opinion, 
ft  the  labourers  were  congregated  in  villages,  which  a hundred  years  hence  they  may  be, 
and  were  employed,  and  received  on  Saturday  night  their  week’s  wages,  and  went  to  their 
own  place  to  live,  it  would  ho  a much  better  arrangement ; because  if  a man  is  not  a 
^enaift>  R takes  a year  to  get  him  out — he  is  the  tenant  of  tho  house, 
ho.  Under  whom  do  they  generally  hold  ? — From  the  head  tenant. 
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61.  Do  you  know  the  general  arrangement  between  the  farmers  and  the  cottier 
labourers  ? — No  ; there  is  rent  and  a variety  of  tilings  charged  against  his  labour,  and  in 
many  cases  no  money  passes  at  all  I should  think ; but  I am  not  very  conversant  with 
those  details  of  the  thing. 

62.  In  case  of  a dispute  between  a farmer  and  Ins  labourer  in  regard  to  such  a system 
of  holding  as  you  have  described,  what  court  have  they  to  appeal  to  ; what  remedy  has 
the  labourer  ?— They  have  the  magistrates  themselves  at  the  quarter  sessions,  but  I do 
not  think  that  is  often  resorted  to,  nor  the  magistrates  separately. 

63.  What  remedy  have  the  labourers  ?— They  would  summon  him  for  wages  before  the 
magistrates— I think  they  have  the  power— then  the  whole  thing  would  come  out;  or 
very  likely  they  would  come  to  me. 

64.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  much  ? — Yes,  potato  ground  is  very  prevalent, 
but  we  do  not  call  it  con-acre.  The  con-acre  is  where  a man  would  take  a crop  of  corn— 
and  that  does  not  exist  except  where  a tenant  is  getting  into  distress,  and  he  does  it  as  a 
temporary  relief;  but  the  potato  ground  is  very  valuable. 

65.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  it  ?— Sometimes  they  do  not  pay  any  thing.  There 
are  a variety  of  ways  of  doing  it.  Sometimes  the  holder  of  the  land  will  put  in  the 
manure  and  set  the  potatoes,  and  let  them  dig  them,  that  is,  drawing  in  the  people's 
manure ; and  in  some  cases  they  pay  a rent  of  so  much  for  what  they  call  set  ground. 

66.  Can  employment  be  obtained  in  this  district,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ?— No,  I 
tliinlr  we  have  many  more  hands  than  can  bo  employed.  The  average  rate  of  wages  is 
10 d.  in  summer,  and  8 d.  in  winter.  Lord  Fit'/;  william  gives  Is.  mostly.  It  was  the 
first  Scotch  steward  that  did  that,  and  I think  it  was  a great  mistake  ; it  has  not  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  wages,  and  it  has  made  the  people  cling  to  him.  They  would  rather 
get  half  a year’s  employment  with  him  in  the  hope  of  going  on,  than  lOd.  or  8 d.  If  they 
diet  them  it  is  6d.  a day. 

67.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  none  at  all ; nothing 
of  the  kind.  There  was  a shot  fired  at  a party  at  Ardoyne.  That  arose  from  land,  but 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  part,  and  I scarcely  look  upon  it  as  belonging  to  it. 

68.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — We  allow  the 
rate  at  the  payment  of  the  rent  that  accrued  due  during  the  time  the  rate  was  struck.  If 
there  was  a rate  struck  in  June  at  the  time  they  were  paying  the  rent  due  the  25th  of 
March  previous,  the  payment  of  which  would  be  subsequent  to  the  striking  of  the  rate, 
we  do  not  allow  it  them. 

69.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — No.  I think 
time  is  the  only  remedy.  We  only  want  to  work  on  as  quietly  as  we  can.  The  demand 
for  labour  is  not  at  all  equivalent  to  the  supply.  But  as  to  the  suggestion  of  a remedy,  I 
do  not  know  how  it  can  be  done,  because  if  there  is  any  extensive  improvement  to  be 
carried  on,  it  does  more  harm  than  good.  It  croates  a population ; the  people  gather 
together,  and  when  the  thing  has  been  going  on  for  ten  years,  they  have  settled  down  in 
places  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and  when  it  ceased  they  were  in  distress.  We  are  rather 
too  redundant  at  present  just  about  hero. 

70.  Has  there  been  any  extensive  emigration  from  this  district? — Some  years  we  have 
done  a good  deal  in  that  way.  We  take  every  opportunity  we  can  of  doing  so.  I look 
upon  it  as  one  remedy  towards  bringing  the  supply  and  the  demand  for  labour  on  an  equality. 

71.  Have  any  of  the  landlords  pursued  any  system  of  giving  assistance? — Lord  Fitz- 
william  has. 

72.  In  the  regulation  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  estate,  has  any  rule  or  practice  been  adopted  m 
regard  to  the  widows  of  tenants  on  their  marrying  again  ? — There  has  generally  been  a 
struggle  to  prevent  the  widow  marrying  again,  because  with  this  hereditary  right  to  farms 
the  first  family  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  the  family  to  succeed  to  it,  and  the  second 
family  have  always  interfered  with  them.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  widows  marrying 
again,  but  it  has  been  always  considered  that  we  should  inquire  who  the  man  was— that 
was  the  practice  of  my  father.  I have  had  very  few  cases  to  deal  with.  . 

73.  You  believe  the  practice  has  been  to  inquire  whether  the  party  the  widow  wished 
to  marry  was  an  eligible  tenant  ? — Exactly  so.  There  was  one  case  where  a widow  married 
again,  and  the  landlord  and  agent  did  not  approve  of  the  man,  and  there  was  an  annuity, 
which  is  now  paid,  given  as  a compensation  as  a fortune  for  the  child  who  lost  the  posses- 
sion of  the  farm.  There  is  an  annuity  paid  to  the  mother  and  the  child  by  Lord  Fitzwukam 
in  consideration  of  their  giving  up  the  possession  of  the  farm. 

74.  Does  the  son  live  upon  the  farm  ? — It  was  only  a daughter. 

75.  Are  you  aware  of  the  circumstances  relative  to  the  removal  of  Harry  Blake  and  som 

others  from  the  lands  of  Coolattin  ? — He  was  an  under-tenant,  and  my  impression  was  tna 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  at  the  time,  whatever  it  was,  for  I never  heard  ot  nim, 
or  any  complaint  till  the  other  day.  There  was  a small  farm  which  the  tenant  coul"h? 
get  on  with — he  applied  for  it,  and  he  brought  up  as  a reason  for  his  getting  it,  some  g 
about  his  giving  £100  for  the  part  he  at  present  holds ; how  far  that  is  true  or  not,  1 do 
know.  . . -r 

76.  What  is  become  of  the  land  that  Blake  held  ? — It  is  part  of  the  model  farm, 
believe  the  parties  all  went  away  tolerably  well  satisfied.  With  respect  to  the  formelg^er8 
of  my  evidence  applicable  to  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenants,  I should  state  that  my  an ' . r 
(referred  to  the  property  in  this  union.  The  rents  down  about  Newcastle  are  rattier  g 
tfcbaa  they  are  here,  but  not  higher  in  comparison  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Robert  Smith,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Park  Lodge,  two  miles  from  this  place,  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  farming  about  220  Irish  acres ; I am 
also  proprietor  of  some  land  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

3.  Is  that  farm  principally  in  tillage  or  grazing  ?— -I  should  say  all  the  land  in  this 
country  is  m tillage  farms.  We  have  very  little  feeding  land.  We  feed  stock  on  it  till 
they  are  unfit  for  it  any  longer. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  so  well  acquainted  as  to  be  able  to  rive  us 
information  ? — About  this  neighbourhood. 

5.  Is  the  district  very  populous  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

6.  Does  it  in  your  opinion  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  very  extensive,  like  a government  work.  There 
is  a great  deal  of  improvement  wanted  in  agriculture  upon  a small  scale,  but  not  very 
extensively. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  improving  ?— Yes ; improving  generally  in 

slight  and  slow  degrees.  0 J 

8.  What  are  the  manures  you  principally  use  ?— Animal  manure  and  lime ; they  have  got 
latterly  into  guano,  but  that  is  on  the  large  holdings. 

9.  Have  you  got  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  the  district  ?— 
Yes,  we  have  a farming  society. 

10.  What  has  been  its  effect  ? — Indeed  I may  say  it  is  a very  slight  improvement.  There 
is  a slight  improvement  in  the  state  of  agriculture  going  forward. 

11.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district  ?— From  500  acres 
down  to  100.  I speak  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  property. 

12.  Should  you  say  that  there  were  many  under  ten  ? — Yes,  a good  many. 1 

13.  Are  there  many  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy?— Yes ; there  are  some,  and  they 
are  about  the  worst. 

14.  Do  you  perceive  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  those  tenants  compared  to 
others  ? — Yes  ; they  are  worse  decidedly,  which  is  easily  accounted  for. 

15.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ?— There  is  no  good 
land  in  the  district  as  the  lace  of  the  country  shows.  There  is  not  one  acre  of  good  land 
in  the  country. 

1G.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  tillage  land  ?— Probably  from  16.?.  to  20s.  generally,  and 
most  of  them  less  than  that  considerably. 

17.  From  the  land  usually  let  at  20,?.  an  acre,  what  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer 
expect  in  an  average  year  ? — Some  years  in  this  country  nearly  half  the  crops  are  very 
bad,  it  is  very  fluctuating. 

18.  What  would  you  expect  yourself,  suppose  you  held  any  of  that  land  ?— From  four 
barrels  up  to  twelve  barrels.  I have  had  sometimes  twelve  barrels ; it  varies  according  to1 
the  climate. 

_ 19-  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  from  that  land? — A good  crop  ; about 
eighty  barrels,  of  twenty-four  stones.  When  well  treated,  this  country  land  is  good  for 
potatoes. 

20.  What  quantity  of  oats  ? — About  ten  barrels  is  the  average,  of  fourteen  stones. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government 
valuations  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  not  a thing  I could  speak  to  very  generally.  We 
are  about  fifteen  per  cent,  under  the  government  valuation,  and  more  under  the  poor  law 
valuation.  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  land  is  set  at  less  than  the  government  valuation ; but  I 
would  not  take  upon  me  to  say  how  much. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders? — 
No,  it  is  all  received  in  cash  in  this  district. 

.23.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  in  the 
district? — I am  afraid  they  do,  the  small  holders,  in  some  instances. 

24.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  system  upon  the  small  holders  ? — It  is  the  worst 
possible  system  that  ever  got  into  this  country. 

25.  What  has  been  its  effect  as  respects  the  local  usurers  ? — There  are  not  very  many 
of  them ; there  are  some,  but  not  very  many. 

26.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  it  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — It  is  gene- 
rally  by  ejectment.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  lets  the  rent  lie  for  a considerable  time.  It  is 
generally  by  ejectment  they  proceed ; sometimes  there  is  distress. 

27.  Do  you  know  the  expense. of  distraining  upon  a tenant? — I am  not  sure.  I believe 
not  more  than  2s.  6d. ; but  I am  not  positive. 

. 28.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  in  some  degree 
it  does. 

29.  Is  it  recognised  by  the  landlord  ? — At  present  in  a slight  degree  it  is.  Lord  Fitz- 
william always  sets  the  value  on  a tenant  going  out,  which  goes  first  to  liquidate  the  arrears, 
that  may  be  on  it,  and  afterwards  to  the  out-going  tenant. 

30.  What  in  general  is  the  setting  price? — I should  say  about  four  years’  purchase; 
sometimes  a great  deal  more,  and  sometimes  less.  But  I would  explain  that  I think  there 
u a feeling  towards  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  tenantry.  They  are  on  that  sort  of  footing  in  their 
holdmgs,  that  the  land  has  gone  considerably  beyond  its  value,  from  the  natural  feeling  there 
is  between  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  his  tenants.  The  tenants  are  anxious  to  increase  their 
iarns  atmioro  expense  than  they  would  do  upon  another  property. 


14 th  October,  1844. 
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Robert  Smith,  esq. 
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31.  Does  the  sale  of  good-will  extend  to  farms  of  which  there  is  no  lease? It  makes 

very  little  difference  whether  there  is  a lease  or  not. 

32.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  upon  the  property  ? — In  a slight  decree 

from  purchases.  ° 

33.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  still  continue? — Not  so  much  as  it  ori«inallv 

did.  ° ^ 

34.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers 
getting  richer  ? — 1 think  they  are  in  better  circumstances  than  the  small  ones. 

35.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — In  a very  slight  degree  I think. 

3G.  What  is  the  arrangement  usually  made  between  the  fanner  and  his  cottier 
labourer? — lie  charges  a certain  rent,  20 s.,  30.?.,  and  in  some  cases  40s.,  for  a house  and 
garden. 

37.  Suppose  they  require  potato  land,  what  do  they  pay  for  that? — Ten  pounds  the 
Irish  acre. 

38.  Can  employment  be  obtained  in  this  district,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages? The 

highest  is  10t^.  a day  without  diet,  0 d.  with  diet ; and  sometimes,  I understand,  it  is  5d 

39.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Very  few,  I should  sav 

now.  ^ 

40.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  the  county  cess  bears  to  the  rent,  or  the  poor  law  or 
government  valuations? — Yes.  The  county  cess  is  the  greatest  grievance  we  have  almost 
in  Ireland.  I am  prepared  to  show,  by  the  return  of  tlic  high  constable,  that  on  one  parti- 
cular land  5s.  5 tl.  for  one  year,  from  the  summer  of  1840  to  the  spring  of  1841  js 
charged  by  the  Irish  acre— while  under  the  government  valuation  the  land  is  valued  at  only 
(is.  4 d.  by  the  English  acre.  On  the  average  where  I speak  of,  upon  my  own  farm  the 
charge  is  excessive ; there  is  hut  one  worse  case  I can  mention,  within  some  remote  distance. 
I paid  £90_  county  charges  in  one  year  where  the  rent  is  hut  £180.  I have  paid  one-half 
of  the  rent  for  the  county  cess.  I was  anxious  to  bring  this  before  you;  I think  it  the  greatest 
grievance  that  we  have  in  Ireland.  It  is  generally  the  county  charges  that  come  to  more 

than  the  charges  of  the  barony.  There  is  another  thing  I would  mention that  where  a 

county  road  runs  into  another,  we  have  not  the  power  of  having  bridges  or  improvements 
as  we  might  have.  The  grand  jury  in  one  county  may  not  be  very  anxious  to  pass  a road 
where  it  comes  upon  the  borders  of  another  county. 

41.  Do  you  think  that  roads  and  bridges  that  would  be  of  importance  arc  sometimes 
neglected  on  that  account? — Yes,  I do. 

42.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — No,  I leave  that  to  much  better 
judges  than  myself.  Where  there  is  a remote  corner  of  a county,  it  has  not  the  advantage 
of  the  fever  hospitals  in  the  county  town;  and  I think  they  might  be  put  upon  a better 
footing  than  they  are  at  present.  I think  under  the  dispensary  laws  there  is  a bonus  held 
out  for  a physician  not  to  do  his  duty.  For  instance,  if  there  is  one  man  who  very  closely 
attends  to  liis  duty  and  gives  good  medicines,  he  will  ho  naturally  sought  after,  aud  the 
poor  will  go  to  him ; hut  a man  who  docs  not  take  the  same  pains  and  give  the  same 
good  medicines  will  have  less  poor  go  to  him,  and  will  make  more  profit  by  it.  They 
require  some  medical  inspection. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 

Mr.  Edivard  Burke,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?— -At  Liscoleman,  near  Tullow,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  I 
hold  land  in  two  counties. 

2.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ? — I rent  about  300  acres,  or  near  it,  of  which 
I occupy  about  160  Irish  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  arc  best  able  to  give  us  information? — 
I know,  1 may  say,  nearly  all  this  county,  for  I have  long  been  an  occupier,  and  have  managed 
a very  extensive  farm  for  my  father  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  near  500  acres,  and  I 
know  a good  deal  of  Carlow,  and  a good  deal  of  Kildare.  I know  the  barony  of  Shillelagh, 
aud  I hold  lands  in  the  barony  of  Kathvilly,  in  the  county  of  Carlow. 

f ■ Generally  speaking  is  tliis  barony  held  in  large  or  in  small  farms  ? — In  this  barony  of 
Shillelagh  the  farms,  with  the  exception  of  a few,  are  generally  small  farms.  There  is  a 
vast  deal  of  small  farms  on  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  estate.  There  is  a good  deal  of  mountain, 
and  from  their  unreclaimed  state  we  all  know  the  poor  people  locate  themselves  upon  them, 
and  that  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the  number  of  holdings. 

5.  what  do  you  call  a small  farm? — Ten  acres.  I call  fifty  a small  farm. 

6.  When  you  allude  to  farms  of  ten  acres  or  fifty,  do  you  meat!  ten  or  fifty  acres  of 
arable,  omitting  all  mention  of  grazing,  or  do  you  include  the  grazing  in  the  quantity  of 
land  ? — -There  is  avast  deal  of  these  small  farms  attached  to  pasture  where  there  are  small 
patches  of  grazing  land  attached  to  the  arable  land.  I know  some  farms  on  Lord  FitzwiUiam’s 
estate  where  there  are  fifty  acres  of  good  reclaimed  land,  and  fifty  acres  more  of  mountain, 
where  they  graze  in  common. 

7.  Is  the  barony  of  Kathvilly  generally  held  in  small  or  large  farms  ? — There  is  a part  of 
the  barony  m the  neighbourhood  of  Ilackctstown  held  in  small  farms  ; they  do  not  exceed 
about  twenty  acres.  Then  there  are  other  parts  of  the  barony  of  ltathvilly  where  they  arc 
300  acres.  It  may  comprise  about  four  or  five  farms  of  that  extent. 

8.  Throughout  the  district  is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  ?— On  that 
question  my  opinion,  is,  that  the  improvements  are  very  slow,  and  very  far  between.  1Q 
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some  cases,  -with  some  men  of  capital,  there  is  a decided  improvement,  both  with  regard  to  nth  October  1844 

draining  and  the  improvement  of  stock ; hut  with  the  general  class  of  farmers  that  I speak  ’ 

of  there  is  little  or  no  improvement.  955. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ?— The  manure  principally  used  in  the  baronies  Mr*  Edward  Burke 
of  Shillelagh  and  Ratlivilly  is  lime— that  is  an  artificial  manure.  I do  not  speak  of  dung 

exactly,  that  is  always  to  be  supposed.  They  havo  to  draw  the  lime  from  Carlow,  generally 
speaking.  There  are  some  limekilns  in  the  barony  of  Tullow,  but  it  is  not  of  the  best 
description.  The  distance  of  Carlow  from  this  district  is  about  twenty  miles,  and  they 
draw  the  lime  fifteen  miles  further  on  through  the  country.  I would  suggest  what  I con- 
sider would  be  a vast  improvement,  and  of  infinite  service  to  tire  people  of  this  country. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tullow  there  is  a river  called  the  Burn,  that  runs  from  Carlow  to 
Tullow  ; it  is  very  nearly  level  till  within  one  mile  of  Tullow,  and  with  very  small  expense 
it  might  be  rendered  navigable.  There  could  not  bo  an  improvement  effected  at  less  expense 
than  that  to  Tullow;  it  would  shorten  the  distance  considerably  for  those  people  carrying 
lime,  and  well  calculated  to  improve  this  part  of  the  country. 

10.  To  whom  do  the  lime  works  principally  belong  ?— There  are  different  individuals  in 
Carlow  that  burn  the  lime  as  a matter  of  trade,  and  persons  in  this  country  send  their  horses 
to  draw  the  lime,  and  they  lose  a great  deal  of  time.  They  bring  it  from  Carlow  twenty 
miles  to  this;  and  this  district,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  it  is  impossible  to  farm  it  without 
lime. 

11.  Do  you  think  that  an  increase  of  animal  manure  would  supply  the  place  of  lime? 

It  would  not  be  able  fully  to  supply  the  place  of  lime.  You  must  begin  with  lime,  and  get 
on  with  the  green  crops,  and  then  stall-feeding  will  follow  after.  Improvement  in  agriculture 
is  not  at  all  what  you  might  expect,  or  what  could  be  effected  at  a very  small  outlay. 

12.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  in  the  district? — There  is  a farming  society  at 
Coolattin ; I am  a member  of  it  for  the  hist  fourteen  years. 

13.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  it  ? — The  effect  has  been  not  at  all  as  much  as  we  might 
expect  from  it.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  cattle,  in  the  short  horns,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  mode  of  tillage  too. 

14.  Have  you  any  agricultural  schools  or  superintendents  in  the  district? — No  such 
thing. 

15.  Generally  tlmoughout  the  district  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed? — On  Lord 
Fitzwilliam’s  estate  the  rent  is  generally  fixed  by  valuators  he  sends  from  England.  In  the 
barony  of  Ratlivilly  it  is  fixed  upon  in  many  cases  by  proposal. 

16.  In  case  of  receiving  proposals,  is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant 
in  respect  to  Ratlivilly  ? — In  Ratlivilly  unfortunately  there  have  been  lately  bad  feelings 
pervading  for  some  time  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  many  cases.  I do  not  say  in 
all,  it  does  not  apply  to  all,  but  to  particular  properties.  There  have  been  contested 
elections  in  the  county,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  some  persons  have  beeii  dispossessed 
for  voting,  and  those  have  been  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  places  have  been  supplied  by 
Protestants.  That  at  once  shows  you  that  the  out-going  tenant  has  not  got  a preference. 

There  are  properties  where  that  is  the  exception ; and  it  has  not  been  carried  out  to  any 
extent  upon  this  property,  but  it  has  caused  a want  of  confidence  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  has  led  to  the  great  want  of  employment  that  prevails  in  some  parts  of  the 
country. 

17.  Have  there  been  many  evictions  for  that  reason  ? — It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  swear 
that  it  was  for  that  reason,  but  a conviction  has  spread  abroad  among  the  tenantry  and  the 
public  at  large,  and  so  far  as  I know,  and  as  far  as  my  own  opinion  is  concerned,  it  -was 
from  that  motive.  With  respect  to  numbers,  I can  count  four,  to  be  sure  of  what  I state, 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years.  It  is  a bad  feeling  that  prevails ; it  is  a pity  wo  have  not 
a bettor  feeling.  I often  feared,  from  the  expressions  of  the  people  of  the  country  gene- 
rally—friends  of  the  parties  interested — that  some  bad  result  would  take  place  if  the  same 
system  was  carried  on ; that  we  might  hear  of  such  things  as  took  place  in  Tipperary, 
which  arc  a disgrace  to  the  country.  I often  feared  it,  and  often  heard  these  suggestions 
thrown  out. 

18.  Iu  general  in  the  district  what  should  you  say  was  the  rent  of  average  good 
land  ? — Iu  the  distinct  of  Ratlivilly  the  average  rent  of  good  land  is  about  30s. ; in  this 
district  I would  say  the  average  is  about  one  guinea — perhaps  not  so  high  exactly ; it  may 
be  less.  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  rents  are  generally  lower  than  others.  We  may  fix  it  at  18s. 
an  acre. 

19.  With  respect  to  305.  land  in  Ratlivilly,  what  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer 
expect  from  that  land  in  an  average  year,  tilling  it  in  the  usual  way  ? — Upon  that  land  in 
general  some  years  may  produce  twelve  barrels. 

-0.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  from  it  ? — I should  say  100  barrels,  of 
twenty-four  stones,  with  the  land  fairly  farmed — from  eighty  to  100. 

21.  What  quantity  of  oats? — On  an  average  from  twelve  to  fourteen  barrels  of  oats; 

SOl?o  ^ produce  twenty — more,  eight  or  ten. 

22.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  in 
Rathvilly  ? — I hold  a farm  I havo  recently  taken — about  forty  acres — and  I think  the  rent 
is  about  £10  higher  than  the  poor  law  valuation. 

I tV  v *^ere  a,W  Byatem  of  payment  of  rent  by  bills  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders? — 

91*  r 10  payment  by  bill  in  cither  placo  is  rather  a rare  circumstance. 

24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — I am  sorry 
0 say  that  many  of  them  depend  upon  those  establishments ; and  I am  bound  to  tell  you, 
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as  a working  farmer,  that  I think  the  loan  funds  arc  calculated  to  do,  and  have  done,  avast 
deal  of  injury  to  the  small  farmers  in  this  country,  and  likewise  that  I think  they  are 
altogether  unsuited  for  those  purposes  which  they  were  perhaps  intended  for.  I scarcely 
know  a farmer  that  attends  these  loan  funds  that  does  not  either  himself  or  his  hail  become 
a man  in  the  most  distressed  circumstances  after  a few  years.  They  may  answer  in  a 
manufacturing  town ; but  in  giving  the  opinion  I have  given,  I have  paid  great  attention 
to  it,  and  I think  they  arc  not  suited  to  an  agricultural  population — they  are  a nuisance  as 
far  as  they  go. 

25.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  who  lend  out  at  a very  hi<di 
rate  of  interest.  I only  state  this  Rom  hearsay. 

26.  What  effect  has  the  establishment  of  the  loan  funds  had  upon  the  local  usurers?— 
I think  that  those  persons  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  loan  funds,  seeing 
the  evil  they  have  had  upon  their  solvency  or  appearance  of  credit,  they  find  they  have 
been  in  a bad  thing,  and  now  they  resort  to  local  usurers  in  preference  to  that.  That  is 
an  opinion  I throw  out ; I cannot  say  it  is  a fact.  I think  there  were  not  so  many  usurers 
till  the  loan  funds  were  called  into  existence ; since  they  were  established  many  of  the 
usurers  have  started  into  existence. 

27.  What  is  the  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — On  this  estate  the 
usual  mode  at  present  is  to  distrain,  and  I believe  in  the  barony  of  llathvilly  the  same 
system  prevails. 

28.  What  generally  is  the  cost  of  distraining  on  a tenant  ? — The  cost  of  distraining  is 
generally  according  to  the  number  of  bailiff’s  they  send  out  to  make  the  distress,  which  is 
2s.  6 cl.  a day  each  man. 

29.  Do  they  often  proceed  to  sell  the  distress? — No,  they  do  not  so  often  proceed  to 
sell  a distress  as  to  make  a seizure.  There  is  an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 
not  to  carry  things  to  the  greatest  pitch  if  he  can  avoid  it ; that  is  the  general  feeling. 

30.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  this  district  of  disposing  of  the  things  seized  for  rent?— 
No,  there  is  not.  I am  happy  to  say  it  has  been  a most  peaceable,  quiet  neighbourhood, 
considering  the  immense  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  in  it,  and  though  there  have  been  causes 
that  would  give  rise  to  atrocities,  I am  happy  to  say  that  I know  of  none  in  this  part  of 
the  country  but  one  that  occurred  last  year. 

3 1 . What  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  that,  and  what  was  the  nature  of  it ? — The 
cause  of  it  was  dispossessing  some  over-holding  tenants,  and  the  outrage  was  the  firing  of 
some  instrument,  I do  not  know  whether  a blunderbuss  or  gun,  into  Mr.  jRevell’s  house  at 
Ardoyne.  Those  parties  supposed  to  do  this  were  not  resident  in  the  barony  of  Shillelagh 
nor  llathvilly. 

32.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  ? — In  llathvilly  there  arc  a great  many  middlemen. 

33.  What  in  general  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  as  compared  with  the 
tenantry  of  the  same  sized  farms  under  the  proprietors  ? — The  condition  of  those  persons 
holding  under  the  middlemen  is  that  they  .arc  not  considered  so  solvent  as  those  holding 
under  the  head  landlord.  I am  a middleman  myself,  and  I have  had  some  knowledge  upon 
that  head. 

34.  Is  there  much  property  under  the  courts  in  your  district  ? — No,  scarcely  any  that  I 
have  any  knowledge  of. 

35.  Is  the  rent  of  the  middleman  generally  paid  by  labour  or  in  money? — The  rent  of 
the  middleman  is  generally  paid  by  labour,  by  what  you  call  cottiers  who  reside  upon  the 
farm.  Then  those  living  in  the  village  generally  pay  in  cash. 

36.  What  is  the  size  of  those  you  call  cottier  holders  ? — Some  of  those  persons  hold  a 
cottage  or  a cabin  without  any  hind ; many  of  them  hold  from  a rood  to  mi  acre  or  two 
acres. 


37.  What  is  generally  paid  for  that? — In  some  places  the  rent  is  for  a cabin,  perhaps 
from  20s.  to  30s. ; or  for  a cabin  with  a garden  of  half  an  acre  to  a rood  of  ground — it  is 
from  40s.  to  50s. 

3S.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  potato  land  ? — The  general  rent  and  what  I 
charge  myself,  is  £10  an  acre  for  manured  potato  land.  They  find  it  a great  advantage  to 
get  it. 

39.  IIow  much  do  they  take  in  general  ? — There  is  not  one  of  these  men  that  would  not 
take  from  me  from  a rood  to  two  acres,  or  three  if  they  could  get  them ; they  arc  sure  to 
make  money  of  them. 

40.  What  is  the  amount  of  wages  generally  allowed  in  the  country  ? — The  rate  of  wages 
generally  allowed  by  a respectable  farmer  that  boards  them,  is  6 il.  a day  throughout  the 
year ; but  if  I am  to  speak  of  the  labourers  generally,  some  of  them  are  receiving  less 
than  that— 6c?.  a day  without  board,  and  I believe  in  many  cases  where  they  receive  board 
they  receive  from  3c7.  to  4c?.,  and  the  men  generally  speaking  do  not  even  get  constant 
employment  at  that,  except  they  arc  employed  by  a respectable  farmer  or  a gentleman,  not 
more  than  half  a year  at  those  rates.  In  speaking  of  4c?.,  I have  that  more  from  hearsay 
than  from  any  thing  else  ; but  I believe  it  to  be  the  case,  and  I believe  I would  get  them 
myself  if  I wished  to  offer  such  a sum. 

41.  In  Rathvilly  do  the  tenants  generally  hold  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year? — In  Rath- 
villy  the  tenants  in  a great  measure  hold  by  lease  ; some  hold  from  year  to  year. 

42.  Are  there  any  particular  covenants  in  the  leases  in  llathvilly? — I think  that  the 
covenants  in  the  leases  are  not  to  such  an  extent  as  they  arc  in  the  barony  of  Shillelagh,  35 
far  as  I have  a knowledge  of  them. 
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43.  Wliat  are  the  covenants  in  the  leases  in  ShiUelagh  ?— The  new  leases  in  the  barony 
of  Shillelagh  are  so  filled  with  covenants,,  it  would  be  very  hal’d  to  point  out. 

44.  By  whom  in  general  are  permanent  improvements  effected  in  Rathvilly ; by  the  land- 
lord or  tenant  ? — On  one  estate  I know,  Sir  Joshua  Paul,  his  land  joins  mine,  and  the  im- 
provements are  principally  effected  by  himself:  he  has  a very  improved  estate,  and  his 
tenants  seem  to  be  very  happy  and  contented  under  him. 

45.  Is  there  any  per  centage  or  additional  rent  placed  upon  the  tenants,  in  consequence 
of  those  improvements  ? — I have  never  heard  there  has  been  any  charge  of  that  kind.  In 
the  barony  of  Shillelagh  there  has  been  a per  centage  charged  upon  the  outlay  in  perma- 
nent improvements.  I think  those  permanent  improvements  which  I would  wish  to  see  carried 
out  iu  the  country,  from  the  distress  of  the  class  of  landlords  I now  speak  of,  will  never  be 
effected,  except  the  landlord  is  brought  in  to  contribute,  or  at  least  to  assist  in  carrying 
out  those  improvements.  It  is  no  matter  what  law  is  passed  by  which  the  tenant  should 
be  allowed  for  his  improvements  if  dispossessed,  they  will  not  be  carried  into  effect  unless 
there  is  a law  which  says  there  is  a certain  district  of  waste  land  that  wants  improvement ; 
and  that  law  should  say,  the  improvement  is  to  be  carried  out  either  in  the  way  of  a per- 
centage, or  a charge  upon  the  rental  to  tho  individual,  each  and  every  year  the  improve- 
ment goes  on. 

46.  Do  you  mean  that  it  should  be  imperative  upon  the  landlord  to  advance  money  to 
make  these  improvements,  or  if  tho  tenant  makes  them  he  should  be  allowed  for  them? — 
If  he  allowed  the  tenant,  the  tenant  in  some  cases  would  make  them,  and  in  other  cases  ho 
would  not,  through  fear  that  the  landlord  should  covet  those  improvements,  from  want  of 
confidence  ; and  I feel  satisfied  ho  would  not  make  those  improvements  from  that  feeling. 
I put  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  estate  out  of  the  question,  there  is  a good  deal  of  confidence  there ; 
but  in  the  district  I know  there  is  a vast  deal  of  bog  land  capable  of  vast  improvement,  and 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  tenantry  residing  on  those  lands  I know  they  would  be 
unable  to  carry  them  out  in  tho  way  they  wish.  If  they  have  not  capital  they  cannot  be 
carried  out,  without  the  landlord  is  brought  in  to  contribute,  at  least  he  should  make  the 
whole  of  tho  improvements  or  half  of  them,  to  meet  the  tenants  half  way.  The  landlord 
would  be  entitled  to  receive  two  and  a half  per  cent,  for  his  outlay — some  say  five ; but  as 
money  is  so  plenty,  two  and  a half  per  cent,  would  not  be  a very  bad  thing,  hi  improving  his 
property,  and  add  it  to  tho  rent.  Those  who  hold  leases  for  ever  should  be  held  in  the 
light  of  landlords,  and  they  should  be  brought  in  to  come  forward  to  carry  those  improve- 
ments into  effect,  for  the  tenants  arc  not  able.  What  I would  consider  an  improvement 
might  not  be  an  improvement  in  the  eyes  of  tho  landlord  or  any  other  man,  and  it  might 
be  a burden  upon  the  land  more  than  an  advantage.  If  we  could  have  an  inspector  or  some 
such  person  appointed  by  the  government  to  see  these  things  carried  into  effect,  it  would 
do  a great  good  to  Ireland. 

47.  What  would  you  propose  in  case  the  landlord  had  not  the  means  of  carrying  them 
out? — That  is  the  great  difficulty.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I mention  that  if  the 
government  carried  any  tiring  into  effect  they  must  make  the  thing  imperative  to  have  the 
improvements  done  as  they  ought.  I know  that  is  a difficulty  with  many,  that  they  have 
not  the  means  at  the  moment ; but  I feel  satisfied  when  these  permanent  improvements  are 
made,  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years  he  would  be  deriving  a benefit  each  and  every  year 
for  his  outlay,  both  tho  tenant  and  himself. 

48.  But  he  must  get  the  money  first  ? — He  ought  not  to  hold  the  estate. 

49.  Suppose  he  lias  not  got  the  money,  and  has  only  a limited  estate,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  useful  to  make  a law  to  enable  a man  having  a limited  interest  to  charge  the 
estate  ? — I think  ho  would  be  improving  his  property.  What  I mean  to  suggest  is,  that 
each  party  deriving  a particular  interest  from  these  lands,  or  from  this  estate,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  rating,  I would  call  for  all  those  parties  to  come  forward  to  improve  the  estate ; 
it  would  not  be  just  to  call  upon  a landlord  who  has  a lease  for  ever  to  come  forward  to 
make  the  improvements ; that  would  not  be  proper.  If  we  were  making  these  improvements 
we  should  not  have  so  many  people  in  the  poor-house,  and  the  provisions  would  be  one- 
third  more  plentiful,  and  we  should  arrive  at  a better  state  of  society. 

50.  Would  you  propose  any  difference  in  the  per  centage,  whether  the  landlord  paid  a 
part  or  the  whole  ? — Yes,  I think  if  the  landlord  paid  the  whole  he  ought  to  be  allowed  a 
fair  per  centage. 

51.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district? — Yes,  on  this 
estate,  in  a good  measure ; and  if  land  was  out  of  lease  they  would  give  them  time  to  get 
possession.  There  is  an  undue  competition  for  land  in  this  country.  When  I call  it  an 
undue  competition,  I am  safe  in  saying  that  I know  men  who  will  give  almost  the  fee- 
simple  value  of  a farm  in  addition  to  paying  a fair  rent. 

52.  Does  that  prevail  any  where  else  but  upon  tin's  estate  ? — Yes,  it  does  at  present  in 
Rathvilly ; if  a tenant  is  allowed  to  purchase  he  will  go  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
this  is  principally  confined  to  Roman  Catholics.  They  have  less  facilities  in  obtaining  land, 
and  are  more  anxious  to  get  possession. 

53.  Does  that  prevail  upon  tenancies-at-will? — No,  not  in  the  barony  of  Rathvilly,  except 
where  there  are  leases.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  effects  from  giving  these  large  fines  are 
not  so  good  as  you  might  expect.  I have  known  cases  where  tenants  have  given  these 
largo  fines,  and  went  in  without  capital  to  farm  tho  lands,  and  the  consequence  was,  they 
had  to  resort  to  the  soil  for  its  natural  produce  without  being  enabled  t;o  employ  any 
artificial  means,  and  tho  consequence  is,  they  are  poor  men  and  remain  so^  still. 

54.  Has  there  been  much  consolidation  of  farms  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — In  the  barony 
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of  Rathvilly  I do  not  know  of  any  consolidation  of  farms  but  one  case.  In  the  barony  of 
Shillelagh  I know  of  one  case  particularly  near  myself. 

55.  How  have  they  been  effected  ? — The  tenant  in  the  case  in  Shillelagh  bought  the 
interest  of  the  out-going  tenant.  The  out-going  tenant  was  a man  in  embarrassed  circuiu 
stances,  and  had  a vast  number  of  sub-tenants  under  him,  and  by  the  interest  of  the  head 
landlord,  combined  with  this  tenant,  they  made  a purchase,  and  gave  these  persons  small 
sums  of  money  for  going  away  quietly. 

56.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  them  ? — Some  of  them  went  into  the  town,  and  a 
good  many  went  to  America— the  poorest  of  them.  On  that  subject  I would  just  remark  • 
I think  a vast  number  of  those  persons  going  to  America  could  bo  very  judiciously 
employed  upon  our  lands  at  home  with  great  advantage  to  both  tenant  and  landlord.  ^ 

57.  Do  you  mean  located  on  waste  lands  ?— No,  not  exactly,  for  they  are  not  the  per- 
sons most  likely  to  improve  them;  but  being  judiciously  employed  by  a landlord  or 
respectable  tenant,  they  could  be  comfortable  and  well  paid. 

58.  Does  the  subdivision  of  land  or  sublotting  go  on  in  the  district  ? — The  subletting 
has  not  gone  on  so  rapidly  as  it  has  done  heretofore ; there  has  been  rather  a check  in  theso 
baronies. 

59.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  ; are  they  improving  ? Upon  that 

subject  I think  that  the  large  farm  el’s  are  not  improving  so  much  as  wo  might  expect.  At 
least  I think  in  most  cases  they  maintain  their  position,  which  they  have  maintained  for  the 
last  ten  years. 

60.  _ Do  you  extend  the  same  remark  to  the  small  farmers  ? — The  position  of  the  small  far- 
mers is  very  distressed.  I know  farmers  holding  from  thirty  acres  down  to  ten  acres,  and 
they  are  dragging  out  what  I call  a most  miserable  existence.  They  are  not  able  to  afford 
themselves  and  their  families  meat  once  a week,  and  their  principal  food  is  potatoes  and 
milk,  and  not  a sufficiency  of  good  milk. 

61.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  condition  ? — I think  in  the  first  instance  there  is  a 

want  of  capital,  in  the  next  instance  there  is  a great  want  of  skill,  and  in  some  cases  a 
great  want  of  confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  a want  of  leases.  At  the  same 
time  I am  free  to  confess  that  there  are  some  men  -who  have  leases  who  do  not  improve 
and  who  would  not  improve.  1 

62.  Do  you  perceive  much  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; 
for  instance,  the  estates  of  large  or  small,  or  absentee  or  resident,  proprietors,  or  those 
held  under  the  crown  or  those  under  the  courts?— As  to  those  under  the  courts  I have  no 
knowledge  of  it.  As  to  the  management  of  absentee  landlords  I know  two  cases— Earl  Fitz- 
wilham ; and  I believe  his  management  is  as  good  as  any  that  I have  any  knowledge  of.  Ho 
is  generally  kind  and  indulgent  to  his  tenants.  I believe  that  is  the  disposition  of  Lord  Fitz- 
wimam.  As  to  other  cases,  I know  an  absentee  landlord  who  never  comes  to  see  his  estate. 

63.  Has  he  a resident  agent  ?— Not  exactly  on  the  estate. 

64.  What  are  the  duties  generally  performed  by  agents? — The  duty  generally  in  that 
district  is  to  receive  the  rent.  On  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  estate,  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the 
tenants,  or  as  to  subdivision  or  disputes  about  land,  he  generally  decides,  or  appoints  a 
person  to  decide.  If  there  arc  improvements,  he  gives  orders  for  supplying  timber  and 
slates,  and  carries  them  into  effect. 

65.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  agents  on  granting  leases  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  fees. 
1 nave  heard  frequently  of  bribes  being  given  to  an  under-agent ; but  he  is  not  exactly  the 
ageut.  I know  of  no  cases  of  the  head  agent  having  received  any  such  tiling,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  it  in  those  districts  I speak  of. 

66.  When  is  the  poor  rate  generally  allowed  in  the  district  ?— In  the  rent  after  the  first 
payment.  Suppose  1 pay  the  rate  in  November  1 shall  be  allowed  it  in  the  next  gale,  if  I have 
paid  up  my  rent  if  not,  not  till  the  next  gale  afterwards.  And  whilst  speaking  of  the  poor 
rate,  1 am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a general  outcry  against  it.  I am  a working  fanner,  and  as 
heavily  rated  as  any  of  the  fanners  in  the  parish ; I am  as  heavily  taxed  as  any,  but  I think 
it  is  the  law,  and  the  tenants  have  no  right  to  complain  of  it.  It  is  the  law,  and  if  well 
earned  out  and  worked  would  be  calculated  to  improve  the  state  of  the  country. 

• . +V+  7vU  aUy  suS'Sestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice 

m inspect  to  the  occupation  of  land,  or  in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens 
w uch  affect  the  land  ?— There  is  the  county  tax ; that  has  become  rather  an  enormous 
i Qao ’ i To  oPe  i °i  • count)r  °f  Wicklow.  I have  an  abstract  of  the  presentment  of 
and  1643,  and  the  money  expended  upon  fever  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  the 
county  amounts  to  £2,020.  That  is  an  enormous  thing.  Then  the  police  establishment ; 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  for  the  country,  and  has  done  a great  deal  of  good,  but  from  the 
peace  ot  the  country  we  could  do  with  less  of  them.  And  with  reference  to  the  county 
ax  will  suppose  a case,  that  there  is  a permanent  improvement  to  be  effected  which 
may  be  ot  great  advantage  to  Lord  Fitz william — it  will  cost  £1,000.  I,  an  occupying 
tenant,  am  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  erection  of  this  permanent  improvement.  The 
°reat  probability  is  that  I may  be  dispossessed  of  my  farm  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years  and  have  no  further  interest  in  the  tiling,  but  still  I am  obliged  to  pay  for  that  last- 
mg  improvement  to  the  landlord’s  estate.  I would  suggest  upon  the  principle  of  rating, 
tnat  tlie  landlord  should  contribute  his  portion,  or  all  those  deriving  an  interest  under  the 
gov  eminent  valuation  should  contribute  their  proportions  towards  tliis  county  rate.  As  a 
ra  e-payer  I have  no  control  over  it  in  a great  measure  though  I may  go  to  the  sessions. 
It  is  generally  the  landlords  of  the  country  that  vote  the  money,  and*  it  would  be  well  to 

make  them  pay  a part  of  it. 
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68.  Do  you  attend  the  road  sessions  ?— Yes,  I do ; but  that  would  not  meet  the  evil  • 
the  principal  sums  of  money  wo  have  no  control  over  at  the  assizes.  Some  landlords  agree 
that  the  lands  would  set  higher  if  the  tenant  was  not  obliged  to  pay  the  county  rate?  I 
dispute  it  upon  that  ground— the  county  rates  are  trebled  in  this  county,  and  therefore  the 
landlord  could  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  county  rate  has  been.  I recollect  when  it 
could  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  Gd.  an  acre,  and  now  it  is  as  high  as  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  It  would 
not  he  exactly  the  thing  for  the  landlord  to  he  called  upon  to  give  the  tenant  a sum  for  his 
improvements,  because  if  he  is  dispossessed  out  of  a farm  he  would  not  be  able  to  get 
land  though  he  may  have  the  money.  I believe  it  would  do  away  with  a great  deal  of  this 
competition  it  we  had  trade  and  manufacture ; the  people  would  be  more  employed. 

G9.  When  you  were  speaking  of  an  allowance  for  improvements,  you  spoke  of  it  as  the 
property  of  the  landlord ; suppose  the  property  were  so  entailed  as  to  go  away  to  a distant 
relative,  or  to  a member  of  the  family  he  thought  sufficiently  provided  for,  would  you  pro- 
pose to  make  the  landlord  liable,  or  make  the  property  responsible  ? I can  see  no  other 

way  in  which  it  could  be  done  than  having  it  done  yearly  by  instalment— to  have  a certain 
extent  of  improvements  carried  out,  and  then  it  might  happen  that  this  person  who  had  a 
life  interest  might  feel  he  was  a gainer  by  the  improvement,  and  got  his  rent  better,  and 
made  the  tenants  more  solvent.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  not 
solvent  now. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


The  Reverend  Daniel  Kavanagh,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  the  parish  of  Carnew  ? — Yes.  I am. 

2.  How  long  have  you  held  that  situation  ? — About  two  years. 

3.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  the  parish  previously  ?— No ; but  I had  been  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Ferns  previously  for  five  years. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  arc  best  able  to  give  information  ?— It 
consists  of  about  11,000  Irish  acres,  around  the  parish  of  Carnew  principally. 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  is  improving  ?— Yes,  I do 
think  so ; but  for  the  hist  few  years  it  has  not  been  improving  for  want  of  capital. 

6.  What  manures  do  they  principally  use  ?— I know  of  very  little  except  the  manure 
which  the  land  itself  is  able  to  produce,  in  the  way  of  dung  or  other  manure ; and  this 
want  of  manure  arises  from  the  want  of  capital,  because  here  the  means  of  the  farmers 
are  continually  getting  worse,  which  arises  from  two  causes — First,  from  the  depression  of 
prices  in  proportion  to  their  rent ; and  secondly,  from  the  anxiety  of  providing  for  their 
families ; and  they  thereby  leave  themselves  in  great  distress  and  want,  and  are  unable  to 
work  the  land  in  their  possession,  and  by  such  means  they  are  driven  to  the  loan  fund, 
which  is  constantly  held  in  the  town  of  Carnew,  and  winch  loan  fund  I think  is  the  ruina- 
tion of  this  country,  for  I tliink  that  the  per  centage  they  make  is  at  the  rate  of  forty  per 
cent.,  as  well  as  I could  form  the  calculation,  which  they  pay  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
land ; and  as  they  cannot  make  more  of  it  than  twelve  per  cent.,  their  capital  must  be 
sinking,  and  therefore  they  are  unable  to  work  their  land,  or  provide  for  their  wants,  or 
meet  the  rent.  The  consequence  is  that  the  landlord  is  driven  to  take  legal  proceedings 
against  them,  which  leaves  their  condition  much  worse  than  it  found  it,  because  the  expenses 
of  those  legal  proceedings,  which  are  very  enormous,  fall  also  upon  the  tenant  in  such  cases. 
Another  cause  of  the  sinking  state  of  the  landholders  in  this  country  is  the  class  of  middle 
landlords,  and  a great  proportion  of  the  lands  in  or  about  Carnew  is  in  the  hands  of  mid- 
dlemen, who  have,  in  my  opinion,  though  I cannot  give  an  accurate  account  of  it,  nearly 
double  profits.  These  men,  from  their  situation  in  life,  aspire  to  be  above  the  middling 
order  of  the  people — they  aspire  to  stand  amongst  the  gentry  of  the  land,  and  they  deprive 
themselves  of  the  means  of  working  the  land  in  their  own  possession,  and  so  rack-rent 
their  tenantry  that  they  arc  in  a situation  that  it  is  impossible  for  men  with  the  present 
prices  to  meet  the  rents  with  the  calls  upon  them ; therefore  the  land  is  deteriorating,  and 
the  capital  of  the  tenantry  sinking.  And  the  under-tenants  I consider,  as  far  as  my  loiow- 
ledge  goes,  and  on  my  oath,  are  in  a most  deplorable  state ; and  was  it  not  that  our  hopes 
are  excited  by  this  commission  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  other  political  changes,  and 
the  salutary  advice  they  receive  from  those  placed  over  them — their  clergy,  I think  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  people  quiet  and  in  order.  At  present  they  look  with 
breathless  anxiety  to  see  what  can  be  done  for  them  : but  their  condition  is  deplorable,  and 
the  lower  order  of  people  are  famishing.  I do  not  think  that  a great  number  of  those  who 
hold  small  farms  under  middlemen  can  afford  themselves  more  than  two  meals  each  day 
constantly,  and  without  milk  or  any  other  nourishment  but  their  potatoes,  and  those  pota- 
toes are  often  sent  a mile  or  two,  and  they  eat  them  cold,  and  iii  the  ditches : it  is  dreadful 
to  consider  the  starvation  they  are  subject  to. 

T.  With  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  loan  fund,  have  you  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  interest  paid,  or  the  expenses  incurred  ? — By  the  loan  fund  I meant  a bank, 
established  in  Carnew,  directed  by  an  individual  who  had  been  formerly  a director  of  the 
loan  fund. 

8.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  what  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  him  ? — Yes.  I 
nave  had  communication  with  various  people  who  have  borrowed  money  from  this  fund,  and 
they  told  me  (I  never  borrowed  money  there  myself)  that  where  they  have  borrowed 
supposing  £36  three  years  ago  they  are  now  ready  to  offer  him  their  bond  for  upwards 
■ *‘0)  provided  that  he  accepts  it  at  the  regular  interest,  to  be  paid  in  a short  time, 
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9.  How  lias  there  been  so  much  debt  accumulated  in  the  meantime  ?— By  means  of  his 
usurious  interest,  and  by  means  of  fictitious  bills.  The  difficulty  of  the  borrower  is  so 
great  he  takes  bills  sometimes  antedated  for  nearly  the  amount,  as  far  as  I can  make  it  out, 
of  what  he  has  borrowed ; so  that  if  he  borrows  the  sum  of  £36  he  gives  a bond  for  £40, 
sometimes  antedated  a month,  and  three  months’  interest.  By  these  means  he  secures  the 
bank  and  protects  them  from  those  public  remarks  in  a court  of  justice  which  he  has 
frequently  received  from  the  hamster. 

10.  Have  any  of  those  proceedings  come  under  the  notice  of  the  courts  of  law  ? — So  I 
understand.  I have  never  been  by.  So  that  I consider  that  the  want  of  capital,  and  this 
loan  fund  system,  and  setting  the  land  to  middlemen,  and  the  consolidation  of  farms  to 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  country,  but  often  not  giving  them  to  those  who  hold  most 
capital  to  work  the  land,  arc  the  great  sources  from  which  flow  the  miseries  of  the  farmers 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

11.  Have  there  been  many  instances  of  the  consolidation  of  farms? — A good  many 
instances.  On  the  lands  of  Coolattin  there  were  a number  of  people  turned  upon  the 
road  in  order  to  make  way  for  a large  farm,  or  they  were  sent  to  America  with  a small 
recompense. 

12.  When  did  that  take  place  ’—About  eight  years  ago. 

13.  What  are  your  means  of  knowing  what  took  place  at  the  time  ? — I had  friends  on 
the  land — acquaintances  of  my  own. 

14.  What  became  of  the  people  ’—Some  of  them  went  to  America,  and  some  of  them 
paid  a large  interest  for  land  on  the  property. 

15.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing,  and  do  you  know  what  assistance  was  given  to 
those  who  went  to  America,  and  do  you  know  whether  they  went  -with  thou-  own  will,  or 
how  they  are  doing  now  in  America  V — I do  not  know  their  present  state ; none  of  them 
went  to  America  of  their  own  'will — they  took  it  as  a choice  of  evils. 

10.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  none  of  them  went  of  their  own  will  ’ — None  of  them 
went  of  then-  own  will ; they  went  because  they  could  not  bettor  themselves,  but  to  accom- 
modate the  landlord,  and  that  they  might  come  at  a small  sum  of  money  that  they  could 
not  come  at  otherwise. 

17.  Can  you  tell  the  names  of  those  parties  who  held  the  land? — Harry  Blake  and 
family.  He  had  a comfortable  farm  of  forty  or  fifty  acres ; he  afterwards  purchased,  from 
a man  of  the  name  of  Tomkins,  twenty-one' acres,  for  which  he  gave  £150  or  £120,  which 
was  at  his  own  loss. 

18.  Did  he  owe  any  rent? — No  ; but  he  was  under  a middleman,  and  the  middleman’s 
term  expired,  and  he  was  cast  to  the  road. 

19.  What  did  he  receive  ? — Nothing,  to  my  knowledge,  unless  he  was  allowed  to  hold 
for  some  time  because  he  had  no  other  place  to  take  his  family  to,  and  in  hopes  that  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  in  his  mercy  might  look  upon  him. 

20.  To  whom  had  that  party  given  the  money  you  have  alluded  to  ? — To  a widow ; but 
it  was  done  with  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  could  not  have  been  done  with- 
out his  knowledge  or  his  agent’s. 

21.  Do  you  know  how  long  her  husband  had  been  upon  the  estate? — I am  not  Bure; 
but  I think  his  grandfather  was  on  it  as  an  under-tenant  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Jones, 
who  was  on  it  when  he  was  dispossessed.  We  have  very  few  leases  on  the  property. 

22.  Is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases? — Yes,  I should  think  so.  In  the  first  place  it  would 
be  a protection  for  their  improvements ; and  secondly,  give  them  security  that  no  undue 
influence  would  be  exercised  by  their  wealthy  neighbours.  And  they  apprehend  that  the 
consolidation  of  farms,  the  system  adopted  in  this  country,  would  exert  itself  more  strenu- 
ously unless  the  interest  they  have  in  the  lands  were  secured  to  them  by  lease. 

23.  What  became  of  the  farm  held  by  Blake  ? — It  is  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Fitz- 
william. 

24.  Do  you  know  any  instances  of  persons  asking  for  leases  and  being  refused  them  ?— 
No,  I do  not;  but  I am  quite  confident  there  would  be  an  anxiety  to  obtain  leases  if  they 
thought  they  could  procure  them. 

25.  What  reason  have  you  for  believing  that  they  could  not  ? — The  reason  is  that  the 
people  are  most  anxious  in  this  country  to  obtain  leases. 

26.  Has  any  one  of  them  personally  made  an  application  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  agent  and 
been  refused  a lease  ? — No.  The  reason  I give  the  answer  is  because  I know  numbers 
who  have  no  leases,  and  because  I know  the  disposition  of  the  people  of  this  country  to 
be  such  that  they  would  be  most  anxious  to  obtain  leases  if  they  could  obtain  such  leases 
as  would  secure  them  in  their  farms  without  any  other  encumbrances  or  oppressions  con- 
nected with  the  leases. 

27.  What  do  you  mean  by  “ encumbrances  or  oppressions  connected  with  the  leases?”— 
In  some  cases  upon  obtaining  leases  if  a widow  applies  and  wishes  to  marry  a husband,  she 
cannot  take  the  husband  of  her  own  choice  unless  such  husband  is  approved  of  by  the 
agent,  and  therefore  she  keeps  away  from  the  office. 

2S.  Do  you  mean  that  no  lease  will  be  given  to  a widow  intending  to  marry  again  unless 
the  husband  she  wishes  to  marry  be  approved  of? — Yes. 

29.  Is  not  that  with  the  view  of  preventing  her  alienating  the  lands  of  her  first  hus- 
band ? — The  object  is  good  in  the  office,  but  it  is  quite  unreasonable  and  quite  opposed  o 
the  spirit  of  our  church  to  interfere  in  the  selection  of  a husband  who  may  be  an  hones 

30,  Is  it  an  interference  with  tho  choice  of  a husband,  or  the  interference  with  the  liold- 
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jng  of  land  belonging  to  the  family  of  her  former  husband  which  they  do  not  wish  to  pass 
to°any  other  ? — They  consider  the  lands  as  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord,  and  if  she  selects 
an  honest  person  as  a partner  in  life  that  he  ought  not  to  be  objected  to. 

31.  Do  you  moan  to  say  that  there  is  any  objection  made  to  her  marrying  whom  she 
pleases  ?— Yes.  As  I have  been  informed,  she  will  not  he  allowed  to  bring  a tenant  there ; 
and  I cannot  see  the  object  of  protecting  the  children  of  the  former  husband  if  they  are  to 
he  thrown  upon  the  road. 

32.  Has  Lord  Fitzwilliam  ever  interfered  to  mate  a widow  marry  a person  he  pointed 
out  ? — No ; but  to  prevent  the  widow  marrying  the  person  of  her  own  choice. 

33.  Mention  any  such  instance  where  Lord  Fitzwilliam  has  prevented  a widow  marrying 
the  person  of  her  choice? — I do  not  say  that  it  has  happened  lately,  but  I understand 
that  it  has  happened  in  the  town  of  Kilmalone.  I am  not  certain  of  the  name. 

34.  How  long  ago  ? — About  six  years  ago. 

35.  Can  you  give  us  the  name  of  either  party  ? — No  ; hut  I have  known  it  to  be  a topic 
of  conversation  in  the  country  that  no  widow  would  he  allowed  to  many  without  applying 
at  the  office. 

36.  That  is  to  say,  that  no  widow  is  allowed  to  bring  a tenant  in  whom  the  agent  does 
not  like  ? — Yes. 

37.  Is  there  any  objection  made  to  a widow  marrying  and  going  to  live  elsewhere  ? No, 

none  whatever. 

38.  Do  quarrels  arise  between  the  second  family  and  the  children  by  the  first  husband? — 
Yes,  there  do. 

39.  Do  you  know  any  thing  that  leads  to  so  much  quarrelling  in  the  country  as  those 
second  marriages  ? — It  does  lead  to  quarrels ; but  whoever  she  marries  that  may  arise. 

40.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  agent  acting  upon  a property  of  this  land  to  see  that  some 
provision  is  made  for  the  family  of  the  first  husband,  before  he  allows  the  widow  to  pass  the 
lands  to  a second  ? — But  the  object  of  his  choice  may  not  bo  the  object  of  her  choice. 

41.  I understood  you  to  say  he  did  not  interfere  in  her  choice  at  all  ? — He  prevents  her 
choosing. 

42.  Is  he  not  hound  on  every  principle  to  see  that  the  children  of  the  first  husband  are 
not  deprived  of  the  land  ? — If  the  children  are  sent  to  the  road  if  she  marries  any  one  lie 
does  not  approve  of,  how  docs  he  consult  their  interests  by  exercising  that  severity  over 
the  widow  ? 

43.  Does  he  not  consult  the  interests  of  the  children  in  taking  care  of  the  farm  for 
them  ? — It  is  lost  to  the  children. 

44.  Is  it  not  lost  to  the  cliildrcn  in  the  case  where  the  widow  marries  again  ? — That 
depends  upon  the  step-father  she  gets  for  the  children. 

45.  Has  not  the  agent  a fair  right  to  he  convinced  that  their  interests  will  be  protected  ? — 
I cannot  call  that  protection  where  he  exercises  his  right  and  refuses  to  continue  the  widow 
in  possession. 

46.  Supposing  the  widow  has  no  children  at  all,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  landlord 
ought  to  have  no  right  to  prevent  her  bringing  a stranger  in  as  a tenant  upon  the  laud  ? — 
If  he  is  a good  character,  and  she  has  paid  her  debts  and  the  rent  up  to  the  death  of  the 
first  husband  and  afterwards,  it  is  a most  extraordinary  hard  case  to  send  her  to  beggary 
because  she  marries  a husband  he  docs  not  approve  of,  although  aliunde  he  has  a good 
character. 

47.  Is  character  the  only  qualification  requisite  for  a tenant? — No;  hut  it  is  a great 
hardship  for  a woman  to  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  selecting  a man  that  the  agent 
approves  of. 

48.  Do  you  consider  that  character  is  the  only  qualification  necessary  for  a tenant  ? — 
No,  I do  not. 

49.  Do  you  think  that  a landlord  has  not  a right  to  object  to  a beggar  being  brought  into 
a farm  ? — I think  not,  if  the  woman  honestly  pays  the  rent.  On  my  oath  I think  it  a hard- 
ship, if  the  man  has  a good  honest  industrious  character. 

.50.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  hold  from  year  to  year  or  by  lease  ? — In  general  they  are 
without  leases. 

51.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population ; are  the  large  farmers  getting 
richer  ? — I think  not.  I think  both  large  and  small  farmers  are  retrograding  in  the  way  of 
capital,  but  I think  the  large  and  the  small  farmers  are  advancing  in  the  way  of  industry 
and  morality. 

52.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  your  opinion  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I should 
think  that  the  labouring  class  are  not  generally  occupied  or  engaged.  Those  who  are 
hired  I think  are  in  the  same  condition  that  they  were  some  years  ago ; but  there  are  num- 
bers who  cannot  get  employment,  of  the  most  honest  and  industrious  character ; so  that  we 
were  called  upon  in  the  village  of  Carnew,  in  order  to  prevent  starvation,  to  raise  a fund  to 
employ  them.  I think  that  the  lands  here  set  to  those  who  hold  immediately  from  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  are  set  at  a fair  value,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes ; and  in  many  respects  Lord 
Fitzwilliam  is  most  indulgent  to  them,  and  he  consults  both  their  spiritual  and  temporal 
improvement,.  He  helps  the  Catholic  equally  with  the  Protestant  most  munificently,  and 
gives  donations  to  the  schools,  chapels,  and  to  the  priests  and  ministers  of  every  class  and 
denomination,  in  a princely  manner. 

53.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — None,  to  my  knowledge. 

54.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — I would  wish  to 
suggest  that  in  what  I have  said  I was  moved  to  make  the  remark  with  regard  to  marriaga 
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contracts  as  a matter  of  conscience,  being  a clergyman,  and  that  T have  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  it  was  from  any  hardship  or  cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  the  tenant  that  such 
power  was  exercised,  but  that  an  impression  was  abroad  that  it  was  exercised  amongst  my 
people ; and  I have  been  upbraided  for  it  by  other  clergymen  and  gentlemen  out  of  my 
parish,  as  a thing  disgraceful  to  mo  that  I should  not  make  it  known  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
or  his  accent  that  a general  impression  was  abroad  that  such  an  interference  was  exercised 
in  his  office,  to  prevent  widows  from  marrying  the  objects  of  their  choice. 

55.  Did  you  ever  make  it  known  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  or  Ins  agent? — Never. 

56.  Did  you  ever  inquire  of  them  whether  it  was  the  custom  ? — Never.  I would  humbly 
suggest  that  the  spirit  for  building  and  improving  at  the  expense  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  the 
tenant  paying  a per  centago  during  the  lease  to  the  landlord,  I consider  has  turned  out  to 
be  an  injury  to  the  people ; it  has  created  a spirit  of  expensiveness  in  the  habits  of  the 
farmers,  and  increased  their  rent  and  their  expenses,  without  increasing  their  means  to  pay 
their  rent. 

57.  For  what  purposes  were  those  advances  made  ? — For  budding  houses. 

58.  To  what  extent  has  it  gone  ?— People  have  received  from  £200  to  £500  or  £700  or 
£800,  upon  which  they  pay  a per  centago. 

59.  Upon  what  sized  farms? — From  forty  to  400  acres. 

60.  Have  you  heard  the  people  complain  of  not  being  able  to  cultivate  their  farms  in  con- 
sequence of  the  expense  they  were  put  to  from  these  outlays  being  made  ? — I have  heard 
them  complain  that  they  would  have  been  more  happy  if  they  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
it  and  paying  the  per  centage,  but  to  take  what  Lord  Fitzwilliam  woidd  in  his  generosity 
bestow,  and  to  content  themselves  with  the  houses  they  could  pay  for  out  of  their  own 
means  afterwards.  I have  also  to  express,  on  the.  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  and 
neighbouring  parishes,  our  gratitude  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  as  being  one  of  the  most  generous 
and  munificent  landlords. 

61.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  as  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ?— If  these 
premiums  or  allowances  given  for  budding  houses  had  been  given  on  this  property  for  the 
drawing  of  lime  or  manure,  and  if  a man  was  allowed  for  the  number  of  barrels  of  lime  he 
drew  to  his  farm,  it  would  assist  the  cultivation  of  the  country  and  improve  the  condition  of 
the  tenantry,  for  I think  the  people  immediately  around  me  had  not  the  means  to  draw  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  manure  upon  the  land  in  their  possession. 

62.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer? — No  ; unless  that  very  few  Roman  Catholics 
on  this  property  hold  property  directly  from  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  but  indirectly  through  the 
hands  of  middlemen.  Draining  is  a thing  that  could  be  very  successfully  adopted  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

63.  Has  any  draining  been  executed  ? — A good  deal  in  some  parts ; it  depends  upon  the 
capital  of  the  man  who  occupies  the  place.  The  distribution  of  the  poor  rates  on  the  dis- 
trict round  me  operates  very  unequally  ; if  some  remedy  could  be  applied  to  it  it  would 
divide  the  expenses  more  equally.  Those  people  who  live  near  towns  and  villages  have 
much  more  to  pay  than  those  who  livo  at  a distance  from  them.  In  our  comity  cesses  are 
very  high,  and  roads  are  often  made  at  the  expense  of  the  people  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  few. 

[ The  ivitness  withdrew. ~\ 

Mr.  Robert  Dowse,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Barndown,  near  Tinahely,  in  the  county  of  Wexford. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment? — A farmer,  occupying  about  160  acres.  I 
hold  one  farm  in  the  county  of  Wexford  upon  the  property  of  Lord  Powerscourt,  and 
another  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  I hold  IS4,  but 
occupy  about  160  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — The  district  immediately 
about  Tinahely,  comprising  part  of  the  estates  of  two  noblemen. 

4.  Generally  is  it  held  in  large  or  in  small  farms? — In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  me  it 
is  held  in  rather  small  farms,  but  oil  the  other  property  of  Lord  Powerscourt  they  are 
somewhat  larger,  from  100  up  to  150. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — It  is. 

6.  Are  there  many  Sums  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Very  few ; unless  m 
the  mountain  districts  there  are  very  few. 

7.  Do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  mauy 
middlemen  in  the  district? — Very  few  middlemen,  if  any.  My  evidence  applies  more  to 
the  Wicklow  locality. 

8.  Are  there  any  properties  in  the  neighbourhood  under  the  management  of  the 
courts  ? — No,  except  that  of  Lord  Powerscourt.  He  is  lately  dead,  and  they  will  be  in 
chancery  forthwith. 

9.  Do  the  tenants  there  generally  hold  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Generally  by  lease. 

10.  What  is  the  usual  term  of  lease? — The  invariable  term  of  lease  on  the  estate  of 
Lord  Powerscourt  was  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  made  by  the  ancestor  of  the  late 
Lord  Powerscoiut ; and  any  leases  that  fell  out  during  his  time,  he  gave  one  life  or 
twenty-one  years. 

11.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases? — The  usual  reservations  of  turbary, 
and  the  privilege  of  killing  game,  and  against  subletting  in  all  the  new  leases.  The 
covenants  in  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  leases  are  yery  numerous  indeed, 
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12.  Has  the  mode  of  tenure  in  your  opinion  any  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants 
or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think  considerably. 

13.  Then  do  I understand  you  that  you  perceive  from  your  own  observation  that  it 
makes  a difference  ? — Yes ; the  longer  the  tenure,  the  more  improvements  evidently ; 
and  there  is  a confidence  and  encouragement  for  the  outlay  of  capital  if  the  tenant 
possesses  it. 

14.  Have  you  perceived  greater  improvements  going  on  under  the  previous  leases  for 
three  lives  compared  to  the  present  for  one  life ? — The  late  leases  had  been  granted  a 
very  short  time  ; and  there  is  that  confidence  between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  that  I have 
not  seen  any  difference  so  soon. 

15.  What  is  the  system  adopted  in  reference  to  the  improvements  on  the  estate ; are 
the  improvements  effected  by  the  landlord  or  tenant  ? — Invariably  by  the  tenant. 

16.  Does  the  landlord  contribute  ? — Yes,  upon  that  estate. 

17.  Has  much  been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement? — Yes,  the  tenants  have  unproved 
very  much.  The  land  was  let  at  a fair  value,  and  there  was  an  interest  allowed  to  the 
tenantry,  and  they  have  improved  very  much. 

18.  When  the  land  was  let,  was  it  with  the  understanding  that  the  tenants  were  to 
make  certain  improvements  ? — 1 do  not  know  that. 

19.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all  upon  that  estate  ? — Not  much. 
Some  time  since  the  tenants  were  about  to  emigrate  to  America  and  other  places,  and  they 
have  had  considerable  sales  lately. 

20.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
No,  scarcely  any  ; where  a father  died  the  family  wore  allowed  to  remain.  There  have 
been  some  upon  the  estate  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam. 

21.  What  has  become  of  the  parties? — They  have  gone  to  America,  and  the  small  farms 
were  concentrated  into  one  and  given  to  the  tenant  upon  the  adjoining  farm,  or  the  ono 
who  was  best  able  to  manage  it. 

22.  Was  there  any  payment  made  to  the  parties  who  went  away  ? — Invariably  they  got 
some  remuneration.  With  regard  to  permanent  improvements,  my  humble  opinion  is,  that 
the  want  of  confidence,  generally  speaking,  throughout  the  country  in  the  landlords  making 
a fair  allowance  for  permanent  improvements  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenure  operates  very 
much  against  improvements,  whereas  if  the  tenant  improved  ever  so  much  during  the 
tenure,  and  the  land  comes  to  bo  revalued  by  a person  appointed  by  the  landlord,  he  feels, 
and  I fear  in  many  cases  ho  feels  it  truly,  that  he  does  uot  get  a fair  allowance  hi  tho 
new  valuation  for  his  improvements. 

23.  Have  many  cases  come  under  your  observation  in  which  the  tenant  has  been  obliged 
to  pay  an  additional  rent  in  consequence  of  improvements  ? — Yes,  in  consequence  of  the 
improved  value  of  the  laud,  which  Inis  all  come  out  of  his  own  pocket,  in  capital  and 
skill. 


24.  Have  many  cases  come  under  your  observation  wliich  justify  that  want  of  confidence 
or  fear  that  where  he  has  made  improvements  he  shall  he  turned  out,  or  made  to  pay  an 
increased  rent  ? — Not  in  many  cases.  It  is  not  from  an  apprehension  of  being  turned  out, 
but  from  an  apprehension  of  the  land  being  raised  to  a greater  rent,  without  considering 
his  capital  and  skill. 

25.  In  practice,  have  many  cases  occurred  in  which  the  rents  have  been  raised  of  late 
years  upon  estates  where  tho  tenants  have  improved  themselves,  without  making  them  any 
allowance? — Yes,  I have  known  some  cases  where  the  rents  have  been  raised  and  no  allow- 
ance made  that  I ever  heard  or  was  aware  of. 

26.  What  species  of  improvements  have  those  generally  been  ? — Both  in  building  and 
improving  the  land. 

27.  Cultivating  the  land? — Yes,  bringing  it  from  tlio  natural  state  into  a state  of  culti- 
vation. 


28.  Do  you  consider,  in  respect  to  tho  farming  population,  that  the  large  farmers  are 
getting  richer  ? — I think  they  are  improving. 

29.  Are  the  small  tenantry  becoming  richer? — No,  I think  not. 

30.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes ; is  it  improving  ? — No,  I cannot  say 
it  is.  They  are  very  badly  off  in  general,  unless  where  they  are  cottiers,  living  under  the 
large  farmers,  having  a cabin  and  a bit  of  land,  and  where  they  get  constant  employment. 

31.  What  wages  do  they  generally  receive? — From  Sd.  to  lOd  a day,  without  then- 
food. 


32.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  their  cabin  ? — About  £1. 

33.  Have  they  any  garden  with  it  ? — Under  the  large  fanners  they  generally  have  a 
garden,  hut  under  a small  farmer  not  more  than  a cabin.  Those  labourers  having  constant 
employment  under  the  large  farmers  are  well  off,  comparatively  speaking,  arising  from  their 
constant  employment. 

34.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes,  comparing 
the  estates  of  large  with  small  proprietors,  and  the  absentee  with  the  resident  ? — I think 
there  is  a difference  in  the  management  between  the  estates  of  large  and  small  proprietors. 
1 consider  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  best  managed. 

35.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  upon  tho  estate  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  ?— I do  not 
reside  upon  that  property.  I hold  a farm  in  Wexford  and  reside  there,  close  adjoining. 

36.  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  the  proportion  that  the  letting  value  bears  to  the 
county  cess  in  the  two  counties  ?— The  county  charges  are  more  moderate  in  Wexford  than 
they  are  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 
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37.  At  what  seasons  are  they  levied  ?— ' They  are  laid  on  at  the  spring  and  summer  assizes, 
and  they  are  collected  in  February  and  June. 

38.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— Usually  on  the 
gale  of  rent  after  the  payment  of  the  poor  rate— that  is,  where  no  arrear  exists  of  rent.  It 
was  not  allowed  upon  the  property  of  Lord  Fitz william  on  the  payment  of  the  first  poor 
rate,  only  where  the  tenaut  was  clear  and  paying  the  rent  up  to  the  day,  as  it  is  called.  I 
would  suggest  one  matter  as  to  the  county  cess^that  I think  it  would  be  much  better,  and 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  if  there  was  an  enactment  making  the  landlord  respon- 
sible for  a certain  portion  of  the  county  cess  as  of  the  poor  rate.  It  would  give  him  an 
equal  interest  with  the  farmer,  for  they  have  the  power  of  assessing  the  county  with  the 
charges,  and  they  do  not  take  a part  in  the  payment  of  them  that  I think  they  ought.  It 
might  make  them  more  cautious  in  assessing  the  county  in  consequence  of  having  a portion 
to  pay.  No  doubt  it  might  ultimately  come  upon  the  tenant,  and  might  be  levied  in  the 
shape  of  rent ; but  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  for  the 
tenant  if  there  was  a proportion  paid  by  the  landlord  according  to  his  interest.  As 
to  the  poor  rate  valuation  as  a standard,  I would  be  disposed  to  quarrel  with  it.  I 
think  the  Ordnance  valuation  much  better.  I have  ample  reason  to  know  that  many 
of  the  small  tenantry  in  my  neighbourhood  have  occasion  to  resort  to  loan  funds  and 
local  usurers  for  the  payment  of  their  rent.  I always  thought  from  the  commencement  that 
the  loan  funds  were  injurious  to  the  farmers,  though  they  may  be  useful  to  dealers  and 
tradesmen.  The  fanner’s  capital  revolves  too  slowly  to  be  able  to  meet  the  instalments  of 
the  loan  fund.  As  touching  the  observations  I made  a few  minutes  back  as  to  the  confi- 
dence of  the  tenants  in  the  landlords  as  to  improvements,  I by  no  means  think  that  the 
tenant  should  have  all  the  benefit  of  his  improvements  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenure; 
because  then  there  would  be  no  use  in  having  a good  tenant.  But  I would  have  a fair 
valuation  made  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenure,  and  divide  the  amount  of  it,  above  the  fair 
letting  value,  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  If  that  was  established  in  the  country, 
it  would  give  a stimulus  to  improvements. 

39.  Would  you  divide  it  equally,  whether  the  lease  was  twenty-one  years,  or  thirty-one, 
or  sixty-one  years  ? — That  would  depend  upon  circumstances.  I am  taking  a twenty-one 
years’  lease,  the  prevailing  tenure  in  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  rent-charge,  it  has 
been  the  practice  invariably,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  that  where  leases  are  in  exist- 
ence, the  tenant  has  got  the  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  the  tithe — he  pays 
three-fourths  of  the  original  composition ; but  where  there  are  no  leases  in  existence,  he 
pays  the  whole  in  the  shape  of  rent. 

[ The  witness  withdreiu.'] 

Thomas  De  Renzy,  esq.,  M.D.,  sworn  and  oxamined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Cronyhorn,  near  Carnow,  in  the  county  Wicklow. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  or  occupation? — I am  a physician,  graduated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  also  a magistrate. 

3.  With  what  district  are  you  particularly  acquainted? — Tim  barony  of  Shillelagh. 

4.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements? — Much 

depends  upon  the  sense  of  extensive  and  remunerative.  It  may  bo  generally  stated,  with 
truth,  there  is  scarcely  a district  in  Ireland  which  docs  not  require  extensive  improvements, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  made  such  would  be  remunerative.  But  if  these  terms 
apply  to  public  works,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  are  required ; for  drainage  is  not 
required  over  any  extensive  or  continuous  surface,  although  very  much  is  required  over 
very  many  tracts  of  no  great  extent.  , 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving? — Yes,  agriculture  is  greatly  improvmg  and 

• improved.  Formerly  the  crops  were  generally  infested  with  weeds — scrapes,  arvenses,  colts- 
foot, ragweed,  arse-smart — from  which  now  they  are  very  generally  free.  Formerly  com 
crops  were  continued  till  the  land  would  bring  no  more.  Now  the  land  is  rarely  so  treated, 
although  in  some  instances  corn  crops  are  too  often  repeated.  Yet  generally  there  are  bu^ 
two,  with  the  intervention  of  a manured  crop  of  potatoes  or  two,  seldom  turnips.  Draining 
has  come  into  more  general  practice.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  has  drained  to  a great  extent,  as 
well  land  in  the  possession  of  tenants  as  in  his  own.  The  example  has  been  of  great  use, 
but  from  the  great  expense  attendant  thereon,  it  has  not  been  followed  to  the  ertent  i 
ought.  Guano  has  been  in  considerable  use  the  last  two  years,  and  is  on  the  increase—  ie 
increase  proves  its  advantages.  I have  the  best  crop  of  turnips  I have  ever  had,  on 
worst  land  I ever  used  for  that  crop,  from  this  manure.  _ 1 , . 

6.  How  many  acres  do  you  cultivate  yourself? — I hold  260  acres  Irish.  Burning  lan 
the  next  subject  I have.  Much  may  be  said  of  this  process,  which  in  my  opinion  may  e 
used  with  great  advantage.  Some  kinds  of  lands  can  be  brought  into  useful  cultiva 
by  this  process  alone  which  in  peaty  soil  converts  what  is  pernicious  into  the  most  e - 
lising  manure.  In  the  great  experiment  made  at  Home  Drummond,  in  Scotland,  ca 
were  made  to  waft  into  the  sea  the. peat;  and  thus  get  rid  of  a substance  m too  g 
abundance  for  mixing  with  the  subjacent  soil.  Other  lauds  of  land  are  also  to  be  rec. 

but  by  this  process.  The  exquisitely  valuable  nature  of  ashes  as  a manure  seems  o ^ 
been  the  prime  cause  of  the  prejudice  against  burning ; for  so  excellent  are  they  as  ma  » 
that  they  enable  the  farmer  to  exhaust  his  land  by  two  great  a succession  of  corn  Jv 
But  I am  quite  satisfied  that  under  a proper  system  burning  ought  not  only  no 
forbidden,  but  indeed  encouraged.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  and  devising  these  fc, 
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tions  is  the  greatest  objection  to  burning  land,  and  is  I believe  the  reason  of  its  bein* 
strictly  forbidden  and  prevented  on  the  vast  estates  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  The  late  ever 
to  be  lamented.  Robert  Chaloncr,  who  undertook  the  management  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
estates  in  1826,  instituted  an  agricultural  society  embracing  their  extent  in  1831,  by  which 
farming  in  general,  and  the  quality  of  stock  in  particular,  has  been  greatly  improved.  The 
effects  of  improving  tillage  in  producing  an  increased  demand  tor  labour  are  so  obvious, 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  argue  that  point,  although  the  practical  result  is  not  very 
appreciable.  The  rent  of  land  in  fhis  half  barony,  as  held  immediately  from  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  is,  I believe,  under  the  government  valuation.  I wish  to  impress  tin's  upon 
the  commissioners,  for  it  is  one  of  my  reasons.  But  the  poor  law  valuation  is  so  utterly 
worthless  and  void  of  the  smallest  authority  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  hold  that  forth 
as  a standard.  Since  I wrote  that,  I happen  to  have  got  the  valuation  of  tin's  half  barony, 
and  the  townland  upon  which  I reside  is  valued  at  £350  over  and  above  the  government 
valuation.  If  it  was  equable  it  would  not  make  much  difference ; but  in  some  cases  it 
is  under  the  government  valuation.  I have  given  my  belief  on  this  subject  of  the  govern- 
ment valuation  from  information  derived  from  Mr.  Griffith,  under  whose  able  auspices  that 
great  work  has  been  conducted,  which  information  I derived  from  him  in  my  capacity  as  a 
commissioner  of  appeal  for  the  barony  of  Ballynacor,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  And  this 
is  the  only  reliable  source,  as  the  valuation  has  not  yet  been  fixed  in  Ballynacor  or  Shillelagh. 
I am  afraid  those  pests  lately  introduced,  I mean  loan  funds,  have  been  resorted  to  in  some 
instances  for  payment  of  rents,  at  an  interest,  as  calculated  by  me,  so  exorbitant  that  no 
return  of  profits  can  pay.;  and  here  I may.  remark,  that  the  constitution  of  loan  funds  has 
been  productive  of  but  little  good,  while  it  has  inflicted  much*  injury  on  the  community. 
The  courts  of  civil  bill,  the  petty  sessions,  and  even  private  courts  held  by  magistrates, 
are -equally  occupied  in  suits  for  the  recovery  of  money  lent  by  loan  fund  societies;  by 
which  the  dupes  who  became  securities  for  rogues  have  in  innumerable  instances  been 
reduced  from  affluence  to  penury.  In  too  many  instances  have  suits  been  instituted  and 
heard  by  justices  privately,  the  public  courts  being  studiously  avoided.  Independent  of 
the  great  moral  effect  arising  from  the  public  administration  of  justice,  in  the  case  of  loan 
funds  it  would  seem  particularly  desirable,  inasmuch  as  no  appeal  lies  against  the  decision 
of  the  justice,  who  is  too  often  a manager  of  the  loan  funds,  on  which  he  scruples  not  to 
adjudicate.  In  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  law  effected  by  those  statutes  so  appro- 
priately denominated  “Peel’s,”  in  every  instance  where  a conviction  was  had  before  one 
justice,  or  the  amount  of  the  penalty  exceeded  £5,  an  appeal  was  given  to  the  quarter 
sessions — which  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  less  necessary  in  the  case  of  loan  funds,  if  on 
mature  consideration  it  be  determined  to  suffer  them  to  continue.  In  my  remark  on 
loan  funds,  I should,  with  reference  to  law  proceedings  instituted  by  them  for  recovery  of 
debts  due  to  them,  have  remarked,  that  by  the  act  instituting  petty  sessions,  all  costs  for 
proceedings,  not  in  petty  sessions,  to  justices,  clerks,  or  any  other  persons,  are  strictly 
forbidden  under  a penalty  of  £5 ; yet  by  the  acts  sanctioning  loan  funds  costs  are 
permitted  to  bo  charged — indeed  it  does  not  say  by  justices  acting  privately  in  their 
parlours,  yet  it  may  bo  so  construed,  as  the  statute  permits  the  administration  of  such 
parlour  justice.  See  what  a scene  of  suspicion  such  an  administration  of  justice  casts  on 
the  proceedings.  Who  are  to  profit  by  tho  costs  ? Who  but  the  justice,  or  some  servant  of 
the  justice.  Such  parlour  justice  should  at  once  be  prohibited  by  law.  The  interest  until 
the  first  of  January  last  was  about  thirteen  and  one-third  per  cent.;  but  since  that  time,  by 
act  of  the  year  1S43,  it  has  boon  reduced  one-third ; that  is,  to  £S  17s.  Sc?,  nearly. 

7.  With  respect  to  tho  county  cess,  have  you  any  observations  to  make? — In  the  pay- 
ment of  county  cess  a very  unfair  proportion  is  inflicted  on  the  tenant.  It  is  of  no  conse- 
quence whether  his  interest  be  by  the  year,  by  years,  or  for  a long  tenure,  the  expense  of 
all  county  improvements  arc  alike  borne  by  him.  A bridge,  a gaol,  or  other  buildings,  are 
equally  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant  by  the  year  and  the  tenant  for  a long  tenure,  or  of 
even  the  owner  in  fee-simple  occupying  his  estate.  The  expenses  of  prisoners  and  roads 
are  similarly  provided  for ; but  is  not  it  worth  consideration  whether  these  imposts  are 
fairly  inflicted  on  the  landholder  or  even  on  the  landowner  ? Is  not  the  capitalist  as  much 
interested  in  roads,  bridges,  and  that  good  order  of  society  which  gaols  are  intended  to 
enforce  ? Is.  it  a just  infliction  of  expense  that  the  landholder  should  exclusively  provide 
for  these  objects?  Yet  I see  considerable  difficulty,  and  perhaps  eventual  injustice,  in 
some  possibly  new  arrangement.  In  making  the  observations  on  this  head  I am  far  from 
alluding  to  the  noble  proprietor  of  this  barony  and  adjacent  estates,  who  in  the  rent  he 
fixes  on  his  land  abundantly  considers  and  makes  allowance  for  these  charges.  I allude 
to  the  general  unfair  pressure  of  county  taxation,  as  a subject  requiring  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  your  board  as  to  its  principle  and  as  to  its  mode  of  collection — and  when  unpaid, 
the  modes  of  enforcing  payment.  As  an  instance  of  possible  injustice  arising  from  a new 
arrangement  I may  mention,  that  now  county  taxation  is  much  regulated  and  improved 
through  the  .instrumentality  of  the  special  sessions,  under  Gth  and  7th  William  IV.,  cap. 
•116,  and  which  are  composed  in  a great  measure  of  occupying  tenants.  Suppose  the 
whole  or  a portion  of  county  rates  were  removed  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord  it  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  interests  of  tho  latter  might  at  the  special  sessions  be  greatly 
overlooked — that  is  a mild  expression ; and  perhaps  unnecessary  works  sanctioned  when 
it  was  known  the  landlord  was  to  pay  for  them.  I have  given  that  to  elucidate  my  own 
meaning.  Yet  with  all  tho  difficulties  attendant  on  a new  appropriation  it  is  my  opinion 
tnat  it  is  a subject  worthy  of  the  most  serious  deliberation  of  the  commission,  whether 
0 ber  forties  than  the  landholder,  namely,  landowners,  capitalists,  should  not  be  by  law 
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subjected  to  certain  of  the  county  rates,  viz.,  bridges,  roads,  gaols,  county  officers,  chari- 
ties, police,  &c.  In  the  applotment  of  county  cess  great  frauds  have  been  committed ; but 
as  the  progress  of  the  valuation  affords  the  prospect  of  an  applotment  under  proper 
regulations  I forbear  to  remark  farther  on  tliis  subject.  With  respect  to  the  recovery  of 
county  rates,  provision  is  made  in  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  cap.  116,  sec.  152,  which 
enacts  that  grand  jury  cess  may  be  levied  by  distress  and  sale  with  costs  not  exceeding 
five  per  cent. — that  is  a fair  statement  of  the  law;  or  after  a notice  of  six  days,  by 
complaint  before  justices  who  are  empowered  to  give  reasonable  costs:  the  distinc- 
tion is  costs  not  exceeding  five  per  cent.  The  former  remedy  is  generally  not  resorted 
to,  because  the  costs  not  exceeding  five  per  cent,  would  not  pay  the  actual  costs 
in  the  cases  of  a small  rate ; in  which  case  costs  unnecessarily  great  are  incurred  by 
a resort  to  the  latter  remedy,  and  which  press  very  much  on  small  tenants.  The  remedy 
then  would  seem  to  be  a change  in  the  law,  allowing  the  collector  reasonable  costs  in  the 
former  case,  instead  of  only  to  the  amount  of  five  per  cent.,  which  will  be  less  than  in  the 
latter  case  by  the  expenses  of  the  petty  sessions  court.  That  would  be  all  avoided ; and 
perhaps  it  would  be  proper  (by  reasonable  costs,  I mean  costs  reasonably  incurred)  in  auy 
alteration  of  the  law  to  give  either  party  aggrieved  an  appeal  to  the  petty  sessions,  in  any 
other  sessions.  In  the  recovery  of  poor  rates  the  same  means  arc  to  be  used  with  this  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  collector  has  the  powers  of  a landlord  for  the  recovery  of  rent.  See  1st  and  2nd 
Vic.,  cap.  56,  sec.  73  and  78,  to  which  the  same  objections  apply.  I am  not  quite  prepared  to  fix 
tlio  proportion  of  rent  to  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations,  but  I can  fix  with  great 
accuracy  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  these  standards,  which  is  about  fifteen  per 
cent.  I find  that  my  county  valuation  to  day  is  18s.,  that  is  eleven  one-ninth  per  cent.,  and 
my  poor  rate  has  come  on  that  poor  Law  valuation  to  7\d.  in  the  pound,  on  a valuation  of 
£1,167,  which  on  the  government  valuation  is  only  £S54.  That  makes  1(M.  and  Is.  lid. 
The  county  cess  is  about  eleven  one-ninth  per  cent,  on  the  government  valuation,  and  the 
poor  rates  four  one-sixth  on  the  poor  rates,  on  an  average  of  all  the  rates  since  their  com- 
mencement. These  estimates  are  confined  to  the  lands  of  Cronyhorn,  into  the  particulars 
of  winch  I am  quite  prepared  to  enter.  These  proportions  vary  in  the  county  rates,  because 
tins  impost  is  unequally  charged  and  applottcd — and  in  the  poor  rates,  because  different 
electoral  divisions  are  subject  to  different  rates.  Here  it  may  bo  proper  to  remark  on  the 
very  unequal  and  unfair  pressure  of  the  poor  rates — unequal,  bccauso  in  the  electoral 
division  of  Carnew  they  are  now  at  10d.  in  the  pound,  while  in  the  electoral  division  of 
Ballingato  they  are  but  Id.  in  the  pound ; and  unfair,  because  from  the  lands  on  Cronyhorn, 
on  which  I reside,  containing  2,542  acres,  2 roods,  3 perches,  in  division  of  Carnew,  there 
never  has  been  a pauper  sent  to  the  poor-house,  or  received  therein.  The  rate  at  present 
is  10d.,  as  before  mentioned,  while  in  the  whole  electoral  division  of  Ballingate,  from  which 
a few  paupers  Lave  been  sent,  the  rate  is  Id. ; the  average  of  the  former  being  7 Id.,  that 
of  the  latter  5\d.,  and  for  the  future  the  proportion  will  be  moro  unequal.  This  inequality 
arises  from  Cronyhorn  being  connected  with  the  town  of  Carnew  in  an  electoral  division, 
Ballingate  not.  What  has  been  now  mentioned  would  seem  to  suggest  a consideration  of 
whether  it  may  be  proper  to  charge  paupers  on  the  union  at  large  and  not  on  electoral 
divisions ; for  it  does  not  appear  just  that  a townland  be  mulcted  for  its  proximity  to  a 
town,  nor  indeed  would  it  be  just  to  throw  all  the  expense  of  supporting  its  poor  on  the 
the  town,  which  perhaps  had  been  unduly  peopled  from  the  country  parts.  As  to  the  poor 
rate,  it  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  whole  falls  not  on  the  tenant,  the  land- 
lord being  charged  with  the  half  of  the  rate  on  liis  rent.  It  may  be  proper  also  to  state 
that  I am  not  a landowner.  I am  very  sorry  for  it. 

[The  ivitness  withdrew .] 


Carlow,  Tuesday,  15th  October,  1844. 

John  Murphy,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — Marley,  near  Borris,  in  the  county  of  Carlow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — A fanner. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy? — Twenty-one  Irish  acres,  more  or  less,  by 
the  lease. 

4.  Who  do  you  hold  under  now  ? — Mr.  Charles  Corcoran  was  my  landlord.  He  died  last 
January.  The  head  landlord  was  Mr.  Thomas  Kavanagh,  of  Borris.  Mr.  Charles  Doyne  is 
the  agent. 

5.  What  is  the  size  of  the  townland  ? — It  is  528  Irish  acres,  more  or  less. 

6.  Had  you  a lease  of  that  farm  under  Mr.  Corcoran? — Yes. 

7.  For  what  term? — It  was  granted  in  the  year  1796,  for  the  lives  of  Thomas  Corcoran 
and  John  Corcoran,  who  is  also  a life  in  the  lease,  and  Mr.  John  Corcoran,  who  is  still  alive. 

8.  Is  the  lease  still  in  existence  ?— Yes,  I hold  it  still. 

9.  Was  John  Corcoran  a life  in  the  head  lease? — I do  not  know.  I never  saw  the  head 
lease,  but  the  lease  was  made  to  my  father.  I was  the  eldest  son,  and  he  made  the  pro- 
perty over  to  me. 

10.  Have  you  been  servodwith  any  ejectment  or  notice  to  quit? — Yes,  I was  served 
with  an  ejectment  Lost  March. 

11.  Was  there  ever  any  ejectmont  served  upon  the  townland  before? — Yes,  there  was, 
at  two  or  three  different  times  in  my  recollection. 
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12.  Do  you  recollect  when  the  first  one  was  served  ?— Yes,  I do,  hut  not  the  date.  It  is 
about  thirty  years  ago. 

13.  Was  Mr.  Doyne  the  agent  then  ?— No,  Mr.  Walter  Kavanagh  was  the  agent  then. 

14.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  rent  that  was  due  then  ?— Something  about  £300. 
About  £358. 

15.  "Who  paid  that  money  ? — The  tenants  of  the  land. 

16.  Did  they  ever  get  allowance  from  the  landlord  for  it? No. 

17.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  him?—  We  could  not  get  it.  What  he  had  was  too  little  to 
support  him  if  he  had  twice  as  much. 

IS.  Why  did  you  not  stop  it  out  of  your  rent  as  it  accrued  ?— He  would  drive  us,  and  cant  us. 

1 9.  Did  you  ever  go  to  any  attorney  upon  the  subject  ?— No,  we  were  too  ignorant  of  the 
business  in  those  days,  and  of  late  days  too.  When  we  paid  £578  he  never  allowed 
us  Is. ; but  there  was  a half-year’s  rent  in  our  own  hands  due  to  him,  which  we  retained. 

20.  When  did  you  pay  that  sum  of  £578? — About  five  years  ago. 

21.  Do  you  moan  distinctly  to  swear  that  you  got  no  allowance  in  your  rent  for  it  ?— No, 
not  Is.  I was  not  at  the  paying  of  the  first’  but  my  father  and  the  aged  men  of  the  town! 
I was  at  the  paying  of  the  last  sum  of  £578.  I paid  him  my  part,  which  amounted  to  about 
five  years’  rent.  I was  paying  my  part  of  the  £333  after  the  late  election,  and  they  were 
ejected  after  the  last  election. 

22.  To  whom  was  the  money  paid  ?— The  two  last  sums  were  paid  to  Mr.  Charles  Doyne, 
and  the  first  sum  was  paid  to  Mr.  Walter  Kavanagh,  of  Bonis. 

23.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  head  rent  payable  upon  that? — The  head  rent  that  went 
to  Mr.  Kavanagh  was  the  half-year’s  rent,  £22  1 7s.  Id.  I had  paid  at  two  or  three  different 
times  my  part  of  it. 

24.  There  were  four  years’  rent  due  the  first  time? — Yes. 

25.  And  two  years’  rent  the  second  ?— Yes. 

26.  With  costs  ? — Yes. 

27.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  at  that  time  to  the  middle  landlord  ?— There  was  a half-year’s 
rent  due  to  the  middle  landlord  at  that  very  ejectment,  but  the  last  ejectment  we  were 
served  with,  before  we  were  ejected,  there  was  an  arrangement  between  the  tenants  and  the 
middle  landlord  to  leave  a portion  of  the  tenants  to  pay  the  head  rent,  and  they  who  were 
on  that  portion  and  the  remaining  portions  of  the  townland  were  to  pay  him  a yearly  salary. 

28.  When  was  that  arrangement  made? — In  the  year  1841;  but  then  there  was  a year’s 
rent  coming  due,  from  the  time  the  ejectment  was  served  in  1839  till  we  cleared  it  in  the 
year  1840,  and  which  remained  on  the  middle  landlord,  and  not  on  us,  till  the  second  eject- 
ment was  served. 

29.  Whatsum  of  money  did  youpay  when  thelastejectmontwas  served? — Wepaid£333  14.?. 

30.  Why  did  you  not  take  some  proceedings  to  endeavour  to  recover  that  money? — We 
never  did  indeed. 

31.  Why  did  you  not  ? — I do  not  know.  I did  not  like  to  go  to  law  with  a landlord.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I thought  it  wps  a foolish  thing  for  a poor  man  to  go  to  law  with  a rich  one. 

32.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  landlord  was  well  able  to  pay  it  ? — Yes ; if  he 
thought  well  he  could  allow  it  us  every  year — a man  who  had  no  issue,  but  himself  and 
his  wife  to  support. 

33.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Charles  Corcoran  as  to  paying  the  last  sum  ? — 
Yes,  we  had.  We  bound  him  over  then,  though  he  had  made  an  article  to  us  first  setting 
some  of  the  tenants  down.  Wo  were  not  welt  content ; we  thought  it  was  not  well  done, 
and  we  bought  a stamp  and  paid  £2  for  it,  and  gave  £2  2s.  to  a counsel  to  draw  it  to  hand 
over  some  of  the  tenants  to  relievo  them  from  rent  duo  from  themselves,  provided  they  paid 
the  head  rent.  That  put  an  end  to  all  ejectments,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  we  kept  the  land 
clear,  and  he  was  not  to  harass  the  other  tenants. 

34.  What  did  you  in  your  conversation  with  him  propose  to  do  as  to  the  payment  of  the 
arrear  ? — It  was  of  no  use,  he  would  not  allow  it ; he  said,  “ Pay  it  or  let  it  alone,”  meaning 
that  he  had  his  own  salary  to  get  from  Mr.  Kavanagh,  or  Mr.  Doyne. 

35.  How  do  you  know  that  that  was  his  meaning  ? — Ho  told  me  so,  that  ho  had  his 
yearly  salary  to  get. 

36.  What  do  you  moan  by  his  yearly  salary  ? — What  he  had  out  of  the  townland ; he  said 
he  did  not  care  whether  we  raised  it  for  our  own  sake  or  not,  and  then  we  had  to  do  it. 
There  was  an  old  lease,  and  I rmderstood  that  there  ivas  a profit  on  it. 

37.  What  has  happened  since  Mr.  Corcoran  died  ? — We  were  served  with  an  ejectment. 

38.  When  ? — In  March  last ; and  then  Mr.  Doyne  told  us  he  would  dispossess  us  in  April, 
and  then  we  seeing  that  we  had  no  way  to  manage  it,  and  that  we  were  broken  if  we  lost  our 
crop,  we  defended  the  ejectment  and  sold  our  crop,  and  then  he  came  upon  us  and  sent 
a driver  and  caretaker  upon  us.  I suppose  it  was  the  law  on  ten  out  of  the  number  of 
twenty-three,  that  was  down  to  pay  the  rent.  They  drove  the  cattle  into  the  pound,  and 
we  had  to  bail  the  cattle  out  on  a bail  bond,  and  then  he  canted  them  for  £124  17s.  10 d.3 
which  we  paid,  and  I have  got  the  receipt  in  my  pocket. 

39.  What  rent  was  that  ? — The  rent  due  by  Corcoran  up  to  the  time  ho  died. — [ The 
receipt  was  read,  dated  11  th  June,  1844.] — “Received  from  the  representatives  of  Charles 
Corcoran,  by  sundries,  the  sum  of  £124  17s.  10d.,  being  balance  of  rent  due  to  Thomas 
Kavanagh,  esq.,  out  of  their  holding  in  Marley,  ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1844. 

“ No.  1432.  (Signed,)  Charles  Doyne.” 

When  the  cattle  was  canted,  we  got  a bill  of  the  cant  and  went  to  Mr.  Doyne,  and  took 
Jurn  the  bill  of  sale,  and  ho  gave  us  no  receipt. 


15th  October,  1844. 

959. 

John.  Murp'uy, 
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R.  F.  Saunders,  esq. 
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•40.  How  do  you  hold  the  land  now?— Wo  hold  it  hy  defending  the  ejectment  till 
“ November  day.”  , . . . _ 

41.  Have  you  made  any  arrangement  about  giving  possession  upon  "November  day?”— 
I understand  he  served  a surrender.  We  employed  an  attorney,  and  he  wrote  down  to  us 

to  sign  a surrender,  and  so  wo  did.  _ , 

42.  What  was  your  reason  for  not  giving  possession  when  the  hie  died  ? — We  had  no 

land  to  go  to ; we  were  willing  to  pay  rent.  . . TT  vi 

43.  Did  he  tell  you  that  you  would  not  get  the  land  again  / — He  did.  About  the  12th 
or  13th  of  January  Mr.  Corcoran  died,  and  about  the  oth  or  6th  of  February  Mr.  Charles 
Doyno  sent  for  the  tenants,  and  he  told  us  lie  would  arrange  the  townland,  and  to  make  new 
leases  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  acres ; says  he,  “ Them  that  is  holding  twenty  acres  that  have 
made  «-ood  improvements,  I will  adopt  them  as  tenants,  and  the  two  that  have  these  thirty 
acres  between  them,  let  them  compromise  with  each  other,  and  help  each  other,  and  I will 
help  them  too ; any  of  them  that  have  twenty  acres,  let  one  help  the  other  and  I will  help 
them  too.”  So  we  found  in  February  that  they  were  coming  to  inspect  the  lands  and  the 
improvements ; and  he  said,  “ Any  man  that  has  good  improvements  I will  adopt  him  as  a 
tenant.”  That  was  very  well,  but  be  did  not  come  or  send  for  us  until  the  22nd  day  of 
March,  and  serves  us  with  ejectments.  There  was  nothing  about  the  man  of  twenty  or 
thirty  acres,  or  compromising,  but  the  man  he  liked  to  give  land  to  he  gave  him  land,  and  the 
man  he  did  not  like  he  gave  him  no  land ; hut  among  the  whole,  there  was  eight  or  nine 
freeholders  who  voted  according  to  their  conscience  at  the  hist  election,  and  he  told  ns  he 
would  give  us  no  land.  Then  the  spring  season  commenced,  and  the  22nd  of  March 
was  late  enough.  We  said  we  were  broken  if  we  could  not  sow  our  crop,  so  we  went 
in  and  we  employed  an  attorney,  and  we  defended  our  ejectments  and  sowed  our  crops; 
though  he  told  us,  “That  if  we  defended  the  ejectments  he  would  put  us  out  in 
July/’  but  it  did  not  happen  so.  We  got  our  crops,  and  I believe  we  will  be  ejected  again 
in  November,  though  we  were  willing  to  pay  a fail-  value  for  the  land  and  to  give  sufficient 
security. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Robert  Francis  Saunders,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Saunders’  Grove,  near  Baltinglass,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

2.  Arc  you  a landed  proprietor  and  magistrate  ? — Yes ; I hold  about  5,000  acres  in  the 
county. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted  ? — About  four  miles  round 

Baltinglass.  The  land  is  good  in  general ; there  are  some  wet  bottoms,  most  of  which  are 
narrow  strips.  There  is  also  some  mountain,  parts  of  which  arc  cultivated,  and  it  is  all  grazed 
by  sheep  and  black  cattle.  The  population  is  10,000.  The  district  affords  opportunities 
for  improvement  in  many  parts,  but  not  on  a large  scale.  Draining  is  the  principal  one,  and 
that  is  always  remunerative.  * 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yos,  the  state  of  agriculture  is 
improving  on  large  farms,  both  as  to  tillage  and  stock  ; .but  it  is  stationary  on  small  farms. 
There  is  little  or  no  drainage.  The  rotation  of  crops  is  adopted  only  by  a very  few  large 
farmers,  and  by  gentlemen  on  their  demesnes.  The  manures  are  animal  and  lime ; artificial 
manures  are  very  few,  bone-dust,  &c.  There  is  a farming  society  at  Ballitore,  which  is  only 
available  on  one  side. 

5.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  farms  ? — The  average  size  of  farms  is  thirty  acres. 
The  mode  of  tillage  with  small  farmers  is  that  practised  100  years  ago,  viz.,  a crop  of  oats 
from  lea,  a crop  of  potatoes  with  farm-yard  manure  ; then  laid  down  with  a crop  of  oats, 
seldom  with  hay  seed  (which  is  the  great  fault),  or  with  such  as  can  bo  got  in  the  country 
from  the  sweepings  of  lofts,  full  of  seeds  of  weeds  and  dirt.  The  grain  crops  are  chiefly 
oats ; there  is  very  little  wheat  and  barley.  House-feeding  is  not  practised  at  all,  nor 
artificial  grasses,  except  on  large  farms.  The  improved  tillage  being  mostly  done  with  the 
plough,  is  against  the  demand  for  labour.  The  grazing  farms  are  from  sixty  to  120  acres, 
but  are  uot  increasing.  Every  holding)  however  small,  rears  young  cattle  ; the  large  ones 
only  in  addition  rear  sheep,  and  keep  dairies.  The  effect  of  grazing  farms  is  naturally 
against  labour.  The  condition  of  farms  held  in  common  is  very  had.  The  land  is  divided 
and  subdivided,  and  is  consequently  overwhelmed  by  a poor  population,  and  there  is 
constant  quarrelling  amongst  themselves. 

6.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; by  contract,  by  proposal,  by  valuation,  or 
otherwise  ? — The  rent  is  fixed  by  private  contract,  frequently  by  proposal  (a  system  which 
I deprecate,  for  it  induces  people  to  offer  more  than  the  land  is  worth,  and  which  they 
never  intend  to  pay,  but  offer  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  possession) ; it  is  seldom  fixed 
by  “valuators,”  and  is  acreable  on  good  lands — “by  the  bulk”  on  mountain  lands..  Ihe 
landlord  or  agent  usually  values  the  land ; and  the  average  rent  of  land  is  2 os.  per  acre — 
mountain  2s.  6*/. 

7.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  the  best  land  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — £2  per  Irish  acre. 

8.  What  is  the  produce  you  would  expect  from  that  land  ? — In  one  part  of  the  country 
they  do  not  till  a large  quantity  of  wheat,  but  when  they  do  it  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen, 
and  sometimes  fifteen  barrels  an  acre. 

,9.  What  quantity  of  potatoes? — I do  not  know  exactly  the  quantity ; hut  I know  an 
acre  of  potatoes  is  worth  £20  if  sold  by  auction. 

^ 10,  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect  ? — About  fifteen  barrels  an  acre ; I have 
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known,  twenty  produced  I hove  had  twenty  or  even  twenty-five  barrels  upon  my  land  15a  Oak,.  1844 
but  it  is  of  very  excellent  quality.  L J ’ ’ 

11.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  96°- 
valuations  ?— The  average  is  about  one-fifth  above  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  one-third  R'  F‘  Saunders-  «»*• 
above  the  government  valuation.  My  property  is  let  considerably  under  the  poor  law 

valuation.  The  rent  is  paid  six  months  after  it  becomes  due  to  the  landlord.  Some  finding 
that  September  was  a had  time  to  pay  the  March  rent,  in  consequence  of  the  tenants  being 
obliged  to  sell  coni,  and  causing  a glut,  receive  the  May  rent  in  November,  hut  that  is  not 
the  case  generally.  The  rent  is  received  generally  in  six  months,  and  I have  known  it 
demanded  before  it  was  due  by  a middleman.  I never  knew  it  paid  by  bill 

12.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  Iiis  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers?— The  loan 

funds  are  seldom  resorted  to  by  farmers,  but  are  frequently  by  cottiers  who  hold  under  middle- 
men. The  act  fixes  the  rate  of  interest  with  the  loan  fund,  but  the  usurer’s  charge  is  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent. ; and  I .think  they  are  the  ruin  of  the  country.  Rent  from 
defaulting  tenants  is  always  recovered  by  distress.  I have  never  proceeded  in  that  way 
but  in  the  case  of  one  tenant  who  owed  £100,  and  could  pay  and  did  not.  I soid  £60 
worth  as  an  example.  I can  only  answer  as  to  arrears  of  long  standing,  so  far  as  concerns 
my  own  estates.  I found  at  my  father’s  death,  in  1825,  an  old  arrear  against  the  tenants 
of  £6,798  9s.  10<Z.  I immediately  reduced  it  to  £2,511  19s.  3d.  I went  abroad  in  1829 
leaving  an  agent  to  conduct  my  business.  During  this  time  (till  1839,  when  I returned) 
the  arrears  again  increased  to  £4,500.  I then  became  my  own  agent,  struck  off  all  arrears 
from  those  few  who  had  their  land  at  a high  rent,  reduced  the  rent  to  a fair  value  and 
retained  half  a year’s  rent  (not  including  the  hack  half-year)  on  those  who  had  their  lands 
cheap,  allowing  such  arrear  to  be  paid  off  by  small  half-yearly  instalments,  over  the  rent 
most  of  which  is  now  paid  without  distressing  the  tenant.  The  receipts  for  rent  are  in 
general  given  up  to  a particular  gale.  I do  so  in  mine,  stating  the  arrear  due  (if  any)  and 
the  instalment  paid  upon  it.  J 

13.  With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  loan  funds  in  the  county,  what  has  been  their 

operation  in  respect  to  local  usurers  ?—' They  have  increased  them  for  this  reason,  that  a 
man  will  borrow  from  a loan  fund,  and  finding  himself  not  able  to  pay,  he  goes’  to  the 
usurer,  and  the  usurer  goes  security  for  him  and  gives  him  half  what  he  receives— and  so 
much  so,  that  I have  given  notice  to  the  loan  fund  that  if  they  lend  my  tenants  money 
without  inquiry,  1 will  proceed  for  the  rent ; hut  if  they  lend  money,  having  ascertained  it 
is  for  a useful  purpose,  I will  not  interfere.  But  every  person  in  that  country  who  has 
borrowed  from  the  loan  fund  has  been  ruined.  I could  name  twenty  of  them  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. J b 


14.  Do  the  occupiers  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  ? — There  are  some  middlemen,  but  not  many.  They  hold  under  the  pro- 
prietor, middleman,  and  the  courts.  The  condition  of  the  first  is  good,  the  second  had, 
and  the  last  precarious  and  injurious  to  the  land.  It  is  let  for  from  three  to  seven  years’, 
and  the  tenants  get  all  they  can  out  of  the  land.  I have  known  five  wheat  crops  taken  off 
the  land,  one  after  the  other.  Some  is  constantly  meadowed  year  after  year,  without  being 
broken  up,  or  without  any  manure. 

15.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year?— Land  is  held  by 
lease  and  at  will.  If  by  lease,  it  is  from  three  lives  only  or  thirty-one  years  to  one  life  or 
twenty-one  years ; and  under  the  courts,  from  three  to  seven  years.  Generally  the  tenants 
are  without  leases.  On  my  estate  there  are  a good  many  with  leases  and  without.  The 
conditions  are,  payment  of  rent.  The  usual  covenants  in  leases  are  to  be  found  in  the 
printed  forms  purchased  at  distributers  of  stamps’  shops.  I have  known  of  no  instance  of 
any  of  them  being  enforced,  except  for  rent.  They  are  a dead  letter.  I have  special 
clauses  in  my  leases  which  I consider  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  as  the  landlord 
such  as  power  to  make  farm  roads  for  farming  purposes ; against  alienation,  or  dividin'*-  the 
farm  .amongst  children  at  the  death  of  the  lessee ; to  repair ; to  till  in  a husbandlike  manner; 
to  reside ; not  to  build  more  than  one  farm  house  on  the  land ; power  to  enter  and  repair’ . 
after  three  months’  notice  in  writing  having  been  given  to  tenant,  and  he  neglecting  to  do 
so;  and  not  to  till  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  land  for  the  last  four  years  of  the  lease. 
Ihe  effect  of  the  mode  of  tenure  is  this— the  tenant  holding  by  lease  I have  found  to  be 
by  very  far  the  least  improving  tenant.  He  feels  independent  of  his  landlord,  and  will  not 
take  any.  advice  from  him  as  to  the  mode  of  culture.  If  his  rent  is  very  low,  he  is 
qiute  satisfied  if  he  makes  sufficient  to  pay  his  rent,  without  laying  out  any  thing  on 
the  improvement  of  his  land,  or  putting  by  any  provision  for  his  family  at  his  death. 
He  is,  if  he  can  register  a freehold,  at  variance  always  either  with  his  landlord  or  his 
party.t  He  is  put  to  expense,  and  obliged  to  neglect  his  business  by  attending  elec- 
ftons..  He  does  all  he  can  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  lease  to  reduce  the  value 
oi  his  land,  in  order  not  to  have  his  rent  raised  at  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

1 have  known  frequent  instances  of  that.  That  is  the  case  now  with  a tenant  of  mine.  He 
holds  106  acres,  his  second  lease  is  dated  1778 ; this  is  a second  lease  held  under  by  the 
family,  and  there  is  only  one  old  life  now  remaining  on  it.  On  looking  over  his  farm,  I 

. ed  him  why  he  who  has  capital  did  not  drain,  &c.,  &c.,  his  answer  was  that  the  tenure* 
might  he  very  short,  in  consequence  of  the  old  life,  the  family  having  been  in  possession  foe- 
upwards  of  100  years,  hut  the  land  was  too  cheap  to  force  them  to  be  improving  tenants 
and  they  have  done  very  little  to  the  farm.  I never  knew  a man  who  had  his  land  toi> 
cheap  who  was  a good  tenant.  The  landlord  is  not  inclined  to  give  much  assistance,  if  any,  to 
tins  order  of  tenant.  If . he  has  a long  lease  and  improves,  he  has  a largo  return  for  the' 
Baht  HI.  ' 4 R 
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I5fi  October,  1844.  capital  he  lays  out ; for  instance,  if  he  drains,  all  his  expenses  are  paid.  The  third  year  it 

would  therefore  be  unreasonable  to  ask  the  landlord  to  assist  him  in  capital,  without  his 

960.  getting  any  return  for  it  for  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  years.  The  tenant-at-will  is  decidedly 
R.  F.  Saunders,  esq.  ^ m°gt  jmproying  and  most  comfortable  in  my  own  district.  He  gets  most  assistance  from 
his  landlord  ; lie  always  has  his  land  for  a fair  value ; and  although  his  rent  may  be  reduced, 
it  is  never  raised.  I never  knew  of  an  instance  of  the  kind,  except  where  the  landlord  laid 
out  a large  sum  on  draining,  &c.  When  the  tenant  paid  an  increased  rent  according  to  the 
sum,  the°landlord  repairs  or  gives  every  assistance  to  the  tenant  to  repair  buildings,  &c. 
I can  assert  that  most  tenants-at-will  in  this  district  do  not  desire  to  have  leases,  and  any 
person  travelling  through  this  country  may  know  the  farm  of  the  man  who  has  no  lease 
from  that  of  him  who  has  a lease,  from  the  former  being  improved,  clean,  and  comfortable, 
the  latter  vice  versa.  Mr.  Carroll  has  no  lease,  and  I never  saw  such  a comfortable  tenant. 
Mr.  Wall  is  the  same,  and  several  others  of  my  tenants ; and  I find  a man  with  a lease  is  the 
most  impoverished. 

1G.  When  you  compare  the  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  at  will  with  those  holding  by 
lease,  do  you  contemplate  the  landlord  advancing  assistance  to  the  tenants? — If  under  a 
good  landlord  it  is  an  absolute  perpetuity  to  the  tenant-at-will.  I am  not  speaking  of 
middlemen. 

17.  Do  1 understand  you  to  mean  that  where  the  landlord  encourages  improvements  in 
agriculture  and  in  buildings  a tenancy-at-will  is  preferable  ? — Yes,  by  very  far.  I know  of 
no  instance  of  a good  tenant-at-will  being  dispossessed,  and  I know  of  many  who  had 
leases  being  turned  out.  It  was  from  political  causes — for  voting  against  the  landlord. 
There  are  many  instances  of  that  in  this  county.  I have  tenants  whose  families  have  been 
living  on  my  estate  upwards  of  100  years,  and  they  never  had  leases,  nor  did  they  ever  ask 
leases,  and  at  tliis  moment  many  old  leases  have  expired  and  the  tenants  do  not  desire  or 
ask  for  new  ones.  I promised  some  tenants  leases.  This  is  a case  I beg  to  call  your 
attention  to.  I promised  some  tenants  leases,  but  on  finding  that  by  a late  act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  assimilate  the  stamp  duties  they  should  have  to  pay  nearly  five  times  as  much  for 
their  stamps  as  formerly,  they  have  declined  to  take  them  out.  Some  of  my  leases  that  cost 
formerly  £2  will  now  cost  £ll  in  consequence  of  these  special  clauses.  They  go  on 
increasing  after  a certain  number  of  words ; and  there  is  a separate  duty  for  a life  being 
added ; but  £l  1 is  the  cost  instead  of  £2.  I have  some  leases  ready,  but  the  tenants  will 
not  accept  them.  That  is  very  much  against  our  giving  leases.  With  respect  to  subletting, 
a tenaut-at-will  cannot  subdivide  Iris  farm  so  easily  as  a tenant  by  lease,  and  such  never 
takes  place  on  a well  regulated  estate  ; but  a tenant  by  lease  most  frequently  subdivides 
by  his  last  will  and  testament  amongst  his  children,  thereby  leaving  all  not  sufficient  land 
to  support  their  families,  and  in  a short  time  none  can  pay  their  rent,  consequently  the 
landlord  loses  his  rent  and  they  lose  their  farms. 

IS.  Do  impediments  to  inqjrovements  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  interest  of  the 
proprietor  ? — In  permanent  improvements  I do  not  think  that  any  impediment  arises  out 
of  the  nature  of  the  tenure  further  than  1 have  stated  already  in  answer  to  a former  ques- 
tion. Lands  held  under  the  courts  are  generally  less  improved  than  any  others.  It  is 
almost  a ruinous  system  to  hold  land  under  the  coiu-ts,  for  the  person  who  comes  in  finds 
the  land  totally  exhausted. 

19.  lias  there  been  any  change  lately  ? — No.  There  are  many  properties  under  the 
courts,  and  I should  have  heard  u there  had  been  any  change. 

20.  Are  those  properties  under  the  courts  for  debts  ? — Yes,  for  debts ; the  estates  of  minors 
are  much  better  taken  care  of.  A tenant  holding  under  the  court  upon  an  estate  which  is 
therefor  debt  is  the  worst  off.  In  general  the  improvements  of  buildings  are  effected  by  the 
immediate  landlord  for  tenants-at-will,  or  when  he  makes  a new  lease  and  assistance  is  given 
by  the  tenant.  For  instance,  I have  built  several  substantial  houses  on  my  estate.  I find 
timber,  slates,  bricks,  and  carpenter’s  work,  and  slater.  The  tenant  draws  all  home, 
finds  labour  and  lime,  aud  pays  the  mason.  If  the  tenant  pays  all  at  first,  I allow  him  from 
£10  to  £20  iu  his  rent  every  half-year,  until  all  the  money  out  of  pocket  is  repaid.  One 
of  my  tenants  is  building  a house  that  will  cost  £200.  I allow  hnn  £20  a year  till  it  is 
paid  for,  so  that  at  the  oxpiration  of  the  holding  I shall  have  nothing  to  pay.  1 am  speaking 
now  of  large  farms,  for  if  I were  to  do  tliis  on  small  farms  I should  receive  none  of  my 
income.  The  small  farms  generally  have  thatched  houses,  which  are  ruinous  to  the  land ; 
they  rob  the  land,  and  are  very  expensive.  The  description  and  cost  of  houses  depend  on 
the  size  of  the  farms ; some  of  mine  have  cost  above  £300,  some  £200,  and  some  from  £30 
to  £50.  I never  allow  any  building  to  be  commenced  by  a tenant  without  their  first  having 
consulted  me.  If  it  is  a building,  I give  the  plan,  for  many  would  count  things  improve- 
ments which  I should  count  the  contrary.  Draining,  I think,  should  be  effected  by  the 
tenant,  if  he  holds  by  lease ; by  the  landlord,  if  at  will,  he  getting  an  increased  rent  for 
the  outlay — that  is,  in  cases  where  he  pays  all.  If  I improve  for  a tenant  or  drain  for  him, 
I should  expect  some  interest  for  my  money.  Permanent  improvement  of  land  must 
necessarily  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  The  extent  to  which  improvements  may  be 
carried  out  I have  before  stated. . The  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  is  not  very  preva- 
lent. I have  known  of  large  sums  being  given,  and  always  for  holdings  at  will ; when  hold- 
ing by  lease  they  cannot  charge  in  that  way.  Eighty  pounds  have  been  given  for  a holding 
at  will,  and  it  would  not  have  produced  half  of  that  sum  if  sold  for  its  real  value,  supposing 
it  were  held  by  lease.  The  out-going  tenant  always  receives  the  money,  and  it  is  practised 
contrary  to  the  wish  or  knowledge  of  the  immediate  landlord.  I never  allow  a tenant  to 
nominate  his  successor  for  that  reason.  If  a map  wanted  to  go  to  America,  I would  rather  gwq 
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the  man  the  money  myself  and  choose  my  own  tenant.  I never  gave  this  permission  except 
once,  and  I often  regretted  it  afterwards,  for  I got  rid  of  a bad  tenant  and  got  a worse.  That 
was  a case  I was  deceived  in  by  the  party ; lie  told  me  he  was  only  going  to  give  £30,  and  he 
let  the  house  go  to  ruin,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  pull  it  down.  Consolidation  of  farms 
is  not  carried  out  in  this  district  to  any  extent.  I know  of  no  tenant  who  paid  his  rent 
being  put  out  of  possession  of  his  farm  for  that  purpose.  But  should  a tenant  be  obliged 
to  quit  for  not  paying  his  rent,  the  farm  is  generally  given  to  the  person  holding  close  to 
it;  and  frequently  in  such  cases  a larger  rent  is  well  paid,  and  always  the  land  more 
improved.  The  effects  arc  an  increase  of  provisions  and  stock  and  of  labour,  and  only  in 
a few  (and  very  few)  instances  an  increase  of  rent,  as  it  is  in  general  lower  on  the  large 
than  the  small  farms.  If  a small  tenant  goes  out  and  pays  £2  an  acre  for  liis  land,  it”is 
frequently  added  to  the  person  who  adjoins  him  to  increase  liis  farm,  and  he  gets  it  for  80s. 
Subletting  was  formerly  carried  to  a great  extent.  When  the  40s.  Freehold  Act  was 
passed,  landlords  wishing  to  create  a political  interest  for  themselves  in  the  comity  recog- 
nised and  encouraged  it  without  considering  the  results.  That  was  the  case  I am  sorry  to 
say  upon  my  property,  and  to  this  I trace  most  of  the  misery  of  the  peasant  in  this  district. 
Many  families,  which  otherwise  might  now  be  comfortable,  arc  in  the  greatest  poverty. 
Subletting  or  subdividing  is  not  now  recognised,  except  by  middlemen.  It  is  (when  prac- 
tised) caused  by  the  inability  of  the  immediate  tenant  to  pay  his  rent ; he  then  lets  part  of 
his  farm  to  an  under-tenant,  for  a rent  perhaps  equal  to  what  he  himself  pays  for  the  whole. 
The  consequence  is  beggary  to  all  parties  and  the  loss  of  the  rent  to  the  landlord,  who  is 
probably  held  up  to  the  public  as  a tyrant  because  he  resumed  a farm  from  a tenant  who  paid 
no  rent.  That  I know  is  the  case  in  several  instances.  Another  cause  of  subdivision  of 
land  is  a man  holding  a farm  by  lease,  leaving  by  his  last  null  and  testament  a por- 
tion to  each  of  his  children,  all  of  whom  get  married  and  build  cabins  upon  ft.  In  a 
few  years  these  small  portions  are  unable  to  support  the  population,  supposing  no  rent 
was  to  be  paid  on  them  at  all.  Another  cause  is,  the  tenant,  not  being  able  to  give  a for- 
tune with  his  child  when  married,  gives  an  acre  or  two  of  land,  where  a house  is  built, 
ancl  misery  follows.  Should  any  of  these  things  occur  on  my  estate  I should  get  rid  of  the 
tenant  as  soon  as  possible ; and  here  is  a printed  letter  I send  to  all  my  tenants  upon  the 
subject  of  warning  them  against  such  a thing  [ handing  in  the  same],  as  they  frequently 
bring  families  to  reside  under  the  roofs  where  there  is  not  room  for  themselves.  The 
effects  of  subletting  are  a total  banishment  of  capital  and  a miserable  population,  and  the 
effects  of  new  letting  on  sub-tenants  arc  generally  ruinous.  With  respect  to  the  firming 
population,  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  is  good,  comfortable,  and  improving ; but 
the  small  farmers  are  struggling.  From  decrease  of  labour  and  increase  of  population  they 
are  often  obliged  to  look  for  work  to  pay  their  rent,  and  neglect  their  crops.  I speak  of 
farmers  under  twenty  acres.  Labourers  in  constant  employment  witli  large  farmers  are 
comfortable — otherwise  very  miserable.  The  small  farmer  by  obtaining  work  deprives  the 
labourer  who  has  no  land  of  that  which  he  otherwise  must  have.  The  want  of  capital  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  cause  of  most  of  the  misery  in  Ireland.  I may  say  there  is  no  capital, 
for  there  are  few  of  the  landed  proprietors  who  have  not  their  estates  encumbered  to  a 
great  extent  (not  by  themselves,  but  by  their  fathers) ; they,  therefore,  are  unable  to  assist 
their  tenantry  with  money  to  cany  on  their  farming  operations.  There  are  very  few 
farmers  who  have  capital,  and  almost  none  with  capital  sufficient.  From  experience  I have 
found  that  the  capital  necessary  to  commence  with  on  taking  a form  is  £6  per  acre,  viz., 
implements  £l,  live  stock  £3,  labour  £l,  seeds  and  manure  £l ; and  I know  of  no  man 
who  has  that  sum,  or  the  one-half  of  it.  I know  of  no  man  taking  100  acres  who  has  £600 
coming  into  it.  I know  many  landed  proprietors  who  would  be  glad  to  lend  money  or 
assist  then-  tenants  if  they  had  it.  I find  that  what  I have  stated  will  answer  upon  a farm 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  acres.  The  acrcable  rent  is  generally  higher  on  small  farms  than 
on  large. 

21.  On  the  same  property  ? — Yes ; I have  always  found  it  so.  If  it  is  a small  farm  they 
will  give  you  £2  an  acre,  and  be  better  able  to  pay  it  and  lay  out  more  capital  than  if 
they  paid  30s. ; but  I am  only  answering  for  my  property.  I believe  both  large  and 
small  farms  are  let  considerably  under  their  value.  The  rent  of  the  small  farms 
is  usually  paid  in  cash  or  in  labour.  Children  are  most  frequently  provided  for 
at  the  death  of  their  parents  by  the  father  “making  liis  fortune  on  liis  death  bed.” 
That  is  a common  expression.  lie  leaves  the  farm  to  liis  eldest  son,  and  charges 
it  with  more  than  it  is  worth  (without  leaving  any  assets  to  pay  those  charges),  as  provision 
for  the  remainder  of  his  family.  Litigation  ensues,  and  the  farm  is  lost  in  the  end.  I 
have  known  many  farmers  who  have  charged  a property  lease  with  a great  deal  more  than 
the  farm  is  worth,  and  which  never  has  made  any  thing  during  his  life-time.  . Sometimes 
he  subdivides  liis  farm,  and  during  liis  life-time  passes  bills  to  the  husband  of  his  daughter, 
and  distresses  himself  to  pay  them.  They  frequently  come  before  the  quarter  sessions  at 
Baltinglass.  He  often  allows  the  young  married  couple  to  reside  under  the  same  roof 
with  himself  in  a house  most  probably  not  large  enough  for  his  own  family.  This  is  a 
practice  I have  set  my  face  against,  and  have  a clause  in  my  leases  that  no  subdivision 
as  stated  shall  take  place,  but  the  whole  farm  is  to  pass  to  any  child  fixed  on  by  the 
lessee. 

22.  Do  you  conceive  that  such  a clause  would  be  valid  in  a lease  conveying  a chattel  interest 
if  a man  died  without  a will  ? — I do  not  think  that  the  landlord’s  light  would  be  affected 
by  the  neglect  of  the  tenant  in  not  making  a will,  because  otherwise  every  tenant  might 
deprive  the  landlord  of  his  right  by  not  making  a will ; but  I have  no  leases  for  years  on 
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15th  October,  1844.  my  estate.  I have  also  a clause  of  forfeiture  on  their  becoming  bankrupt,  or  under 
TZTZ  execution.  Labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  under  fanners  and  middlemen,  and  they 
R F s are  built  by the  landlord. tha*  is-  l)Jr  the  Person  wll°  lcts> wbo  is  tlie  landlord  to  the  cottier, 

■ ' ' aun  ers’  esq‘  and  they  are  repaired  by  the  labourer.  The  usual  tenure  is  by  the  yeai‘  or  half-year.  The 
rent  is  paid  in  labour  or  money,  and  always  on  becoming  due,  or  sometimes  before.  The 
rent  is  recovered  by  distress  of  goods.  There  is  very  little  land,  and  sometimes  none 
given  with  the  cottages.  The  con-acre  system  is  very  general.  The  usual  rate  is  from  f 8 
to  £12,  and  payment  secured  by  not  allowing  the  crop  to  be  drawn  away  till  paid  for. 
Employment  cannot  be  constantly  obtained- for  all.  The  rate  is  8 d.  in  winter,  lOcZ.  in  sum- 
mer, or  6 d.  and  diet.  There  is  one  tiling  I have  not  mentioned  as  to  the  labourers,  and 
which  I think  is  not  very  commonly  known.  Frequently  a man  holding  a small  farm  with 
the  view  of  paying  his  rent,  gets  work  from  In's  landlord,  and  gets  a man  to  do  his  work 
upon  his  farm  ior  £3  or  £4  a year ; consequently  the  work  is  badly  done.  I found  that 
out  Lately  upon  my  own  estate,  and  I have  sent  the  tenants  to  their  own  farms,  and  have 
employed  labourers. 

23.  Was  the  person  so  employed  a hired  labourer  or  a servant  residing  in  the  house  ? — 
A servaut  residing  in  the  house.  He  took  him  into  the  house  for  that  purpose,  and  he 
worked  for  me  to  pay  his  rent.  Very  few  agrarian  outrages  have  been  committed.  They 
originated  in  tailing  land  from  defaulting  tenants,  or  in  family  disputes.  There  was  one 
with  respect  to  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Tynte.  We  could  never  ascertain  the  cause  of  it. 
He  expends  more  money  in  labour  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  We  could  only 
attribute  it  to  the  system  of  ribbonism.  He  has  never  turned  out  a tenant,  nor  done  any 
thing  to  annoy  them.  The  farm  was  on  fire  in  four  different  places  at  the  same  time.  His 
hounds  were  burnt  first,  and  his  corn  afterwards,  and  the  house  in  which  the  hounds  were 
was  pulled  down.  The  only  thing  they  could  ascertain  was,  that  a farmer  told  Mr.  Tynte 
that  the  farm  was  too  large,  and  he  wished  to  have  a smaller  one,  and  ho  gave  him  one, 
and  this  was  given  to  another  man  by  his  own  consent.  With  respect  to  agency,  large  and 
small  estates  are  managed  alike.  Those  of  resident  landlords  are  much  better  managed 
than  those  of  absentees.  That  I know  in  my  own  experience,  for  my  own  estate  was  not 
near  so  well  managed  while  I was  away  as  it  is  by  myself.  I went  abroad  to  save  expense 
and  pay  my  father’s  debts,  but  I lost  £5,000  by  it.  The  crown  looks  only  to  the  rent, 
as  also  the  courts. 

24.  Is  there  much  of  the  land  in  that  locality  held  by  occupying  tenants  under  the 
crown? — No;  I do  not  think  there  are  any.  I speak  of  the  quit  rent.  We  have  a good 
deal  held  under  the  college,  and  most  excellent  landlords  they  are.  They  encourage,  and 
do  a good  deal  of  good.  Those  estates  held  by  middlemen  have  a poor  and  neglected 
tenantry.  Some  agents  manage  better  than  then-  employers — others  worse.  There  are  no 
resident  agents.  The  duties  of  agents  are  very  responsible,  and  if  conscientiously  performed 
of  infinite  advantage  to  the  tenant.  Some  look  only  to  obtaining  rent,  and  never  visit  the 
farms.  That  was  the  case  with  a property  of  mine  within  a few  miles  of  the  Queen’s  county. 
The  agent  never  saw  it  for  years  before  I came  home,  and  returned  an  arrear  of  £290,  and 
said  the  man  was  not  able  to  pay  it.  When  I came  homo  the  man  offered  to  pay  £290, 
and  said  it  was  the  cheapest  farm  in  Ireland — that  there  were  six  acres  that  paid  the  rent. 
There  are  many  agents  that  go  to  a public  house,  and  get  what  rent  they  can,  and  never 
see  the  estate.  I find  that  my  rents  are  paid  to  my  satisfaction,  my  tenants  comfortable, 
and  no  fees  asked  upon  leases,  nor  a hundred  other  things  that  agents  usually  do.  The 
landlord  pays  the  fees  on  collecting  the  rent,  the  tenant  on  enforcing  it.  Agents  gene- 
rally get  fees  on  granting  leases,  and  often  cripple  the  tenant  by  so  doing.  It  is  always 
done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord. 

25.  Arc  there  facts  within  your  knowledge  that  enable  you  to  make  that  statement? — 
Yes,  I know  positive  facts.  Farms  are  entered  upon  the  25th  of  March  and  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember, or  May  and  November — generally  November.  The  couuty  cess  is  collected  from 
J anuary  to  March,  and  from  May  till  June.  It  is  sometimes  2s.  2d.  per  acre.  It  is  applotted 
by  sworn  valuators,  and  published  by  the  grand  jury  presentment  books,  &c.  The  poor  rate 
is  from  *i\cl.  to  C d.,  and  down  to  od.,  the  landlord  allowing  his  proportion  when  the  tenant 
pays  his  rent  on  the  first  payment.  I always  allow  it  to  the  tenants  immediately  on  their 
paying  it,  although  they  did  not  pay  the  last  half-year.  The  rent-chai’ge  being  placed  on 
the  landlord,  makes  a difference  in  "favour  of  the  tenant  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than 
it  originally  was.  I know  of  no  improvements  that  can  be  made  in  the  law  as  to  the 
occupation  of  land ; if  a tenant  pays  his  rent,  whether  by  lease  or  will,  he  holds  I may 
say  a perpetuity — and  the  usages  are  more  favourable  to  a tenant  in  Ireland  than  in  England 
or  Scotland.  I also  think  the  law  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  Irish  tenant.  They  have 
a larger  acre  in  Ireland,  less  rent,  and  better  land,  taking  the  generality  of  it.  ' Contested 
elections  are  a means  of  destroying  the  relation  which  otherwise  would  exist  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  I have  never  known  anything  destroy  it  so  much  as  a contested  election. 
It  is  the  greatest  curse  that  can  possibly  come  into  the  country.  In  saying  that,  I speak  of 
landlords  who  aro  inclined  to  be  indulgent  and  kind  to  their  tenants  ; and  that  is  the.  case 
with  all  in  my  neighbourhood.  I have  never  known  a tenant  removed  out  of  possession  if 
he  paid  lii3  rent,  except  in  the  case  of  contested  elections ; that  is  the  principal  thing,  that 
I mean.  I know  of  no  man  getting  rid  of  a good  tenant,  taking  the  chance  of  getting  a 
bad  one. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Mr.  James  Roche,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Baltin  glass. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ?— I am  a farmer  and  tanner. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy  ’— Sixty-three  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted  ’— About  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baltinglass  for  seven,  eight,  or  ten  miles  round. 

5.  Generally  speaking,  is  it  held  in  large  or  small  farms ’—Thirty  acres  is  about  the 
average,  sometimes  less. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  ?— It  is  rather  improving  I consider 

7.  What  are  the  manures  you  principally  use  ’—Animal  manure  and  lime. 

8.  Have  you  a farming  society  or  agricultural  superintendent  in  the  district  ?— No,  not 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; there  is  one  at  Ballitore,  about  live  miles  off,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare. 

9.  What  has  been  its  effect  in  your  neighbourhood  ’—I  do  not  think  that  it  has  caused 
much  improvement.  It  is  not  generally  attended  by  the  middle  class  of  farmers. 
There  are  a few  large  farmers  who  attend  it,  but  generally  speaking  it  is  not  attended  by 
the  middle  class. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  generally  fixed'?— It  is  generally  acreable. 

11.  By  proposal  or  valuation? — I rather  think  it  is  by  private  contract:  in  some  instan- 
ces it  is  by  proposal.  In  that  respect  I think  there  is  a difference  between  the  head  land- 
lord and  the  middle  landlord.  It  is  generally  by  private  contract  with  the  head  landlord ; 
and  more  generally  by  proposal  with  the  middle  landlord. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ?— The  average  rent,  not 
including  town-parks,  is  about  30s.  per  acre ; the  average  rent  of  town-parks  is  about  £3. 

13.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ?— By  the  head 
landlord,  generally,  it  is  six  months  after  it  becomes  due.  There  may  be  some  exceptions, 
but  that  is  the  general  rule  ; and  by  the  middle  landlord,  in  one,  two,  or  three  months. 

14.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  among  the  small  holders  ?— Not 
generally  I think. 

15.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?— No,  I 
think  not ; except  the  very  small  holders  and  cottiers.  There  are  some  men  who  set  then" 
out  ground  to  make  up  money  to  clear  off  what  they  owe  to  the  landlord— they  get  money 
in  advance. 

16.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— 
Generally  by  distress. 

17.  Does  the  distress  frequently  proceed  to  a sale  ?— Yes,  it  does  sometimes,  but  there 
has  not  been  much  distress  for  rent.  On  that  head  I would  beg  to  make  a remark  upon 
a matter  which  occurred  to  myself.  There  was  a dispute  about  half  a year’s  rent,  and.  the 
agent  under  the  circumstances  came  and  seized  for  a year’s  rent.  I offered  half  a year’s 
rent  and  it  would  not  be  taken,  unless  I gave  it  for  the  disputed  half-year. 

18.  What  sum  did  he  seize  for  ? — The  debt  demanded  was  £80,  and  he  seized,  according 
to  the  return  that  he  gave,  property  to  the  amount  of  £214. 

19.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  property  ?— Growing  corn  at  the  time,  and  cattle,  and 
potatoes. 

20.  Have  you  the  return  of  what  he  seized  ? — No. 

21.  Did  he  give  you  a list  of  the  things  seized  ? — Yes.  I was  going  to  enter  a replevin, 
and  he  told  me  if  I entered  a replevin  I should  get  security  for  double  the  amount  of  the 
property  seized,  not  what  I owed,  and  that  was  double  £214. 

22.  Was  the.  whole  of  the  property  your  own  ? — Yes,  all  hut  two  head  of  cattle. 

. "3.  When  did  this  take  place  ? — Last  summer ; and  I consider  that  it  was  to  force  me 
f°  a se^emenf>  thinking  I could  not  got  any  one  to  come  forward  to  give  security  for 
double  the  amount  of  the  property  seized,  which  I believe  is  the  law,  and  not  the  amount 
01  the  debt  owing.  I believe  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  me  into  a settlement.  I 
went  to  the  sheriff  and  asked  him,  and  he  said  he  should  take  security  for  double  the 
amount  of  the  property,  no  matter  what  I owed. 

24.  Had  the  agent  been  obliged  to  seize  before  ? — Never. 

25.  Eventually  what  occurred  ? — I settled  it  and  paid  it ; I did  not  like  to  get  into 
a lawsuit. 

26.  What  might  be  the  cost  of  the  distress  ? — The  costs  were  rather  enormous : indeed 
they  were  near  £ 15. 

H what  manner  was  that  smn  made  up  ? — The  attorney’s  bill  of  costs  who  made  the 

9«eSwIaS  ^ 9s.- 6d.,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

8.  who  was  the  agent  ? — The  agent  is  a Mr.  Jones  of  Pembroke-street,  Dublin;  he  was 

2 q y)erson  wko  made  the  seizure. 

T J" , 38  the  solicitor  who  made  the  seizure  one  resident  in  the  locality  or  in  Dublin  ? — 

■inim  auc^  **  w?s  through  him  I had  to  make  the  settlement. 

' V , 1was  His  name  ? — Moulds.  His  bill  of  costs  was  £9  9s.  6d.,  and  he  took  off 
the  a §°od  deal  of  to  do  the  odd  money.  The  bailiffs  were  £l  15s.  a piece,  and  two  of 
JV™*1,  His  bill  was  near  £15,  and  the  two  bailiffs  took  £l  each,  which  made  it 

something  less. 

a f,V  ^ro  ^1°  rcceipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Where 

32  j?  PX  “ is  SCMrally  for  the  gill. 

JJo  ™e  tenants  generally  hohhimmediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
nuddlemen  ? — There  are  a good  many  middlemen. 


15/A  October,  1844. 

961. 

Mr.  James  Roche. 


See  Mr.  Mouldit 
Evidence, 
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961. 

Mr.  James  Roche. 


962. 

W.  J.  Westby,  esq. 


33.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts? — There  are  properties  for  about  three 
or  four  miles  in  extent  about  the  town  which  are  under  the  courts  at  present. 

34.  Which  class  of  tenantry  are  more  comfortable — those  holding  under  the  courts  or 
under  the  middlemen,  or  under  the  chief  landlord  ? — Those  under  the  chief  landlord. 

35.  Is  there  any  tiling  in  the  management  of  the  property  under  the  courts  which  in 

your  opinion,  makes  the  difference  in  that  property  in  comparison  with  others  ? Where 

the  leases  are  out  they  are  not  renewed.  They  give  the  usual  term,  and  they  give  no 
encouragement  for  improvements. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  here  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year? — Indeed,  gene- 
rally by  lease.  There  are  some  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  who  make  it  a rule  never 

* to  give  leases. 

37.  What  effect  has  that  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improvement  of  their 
farms  ? — I think  on  a large  property  men  who  have  leases  are  the  most  improving.  I know 
of  other  properties  on  which  there  are  no  leases  where  the  tenants  are  in  an  improving 
state.  The  landlord  is  living  upon  the  spot,  and  I believe  makes  them  allowances  for 
improvements. 

38.  What  is  the  course  usually  followed  as  to  allowances  for  improvements  ? Of  my 

own  knowledge  I cannot  say,  but  I have  heard  that  Mr.  Wall  allows  for  slates  and  timber 
for  the  houses. 

39.  Is  it  a general  thing  to  allow  slates  and  timber  for  houses  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

40.  Are  you  aware  what  arrangement  is  entered  into  generally  as  to  the  improvements 
upon  the  land  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  allowance  in  that  respect.  On  that  subject  I 
would  wish  to  make  an  observation ; I think  if  there  was  encouragement  and  security  for 
permanent  improvements  upon  the  land  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  public,  and 
improve  the  face  of  the  country,  and  be  a great  means  of  increasing  employment. 

41.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — Yes,  I 
have.  There  is  a very  great  grievance,  the  county  cess,  which  is  entirely  enforced  from 
the  tenants.  Where  a man  takes  a farm  of  a landlord,  in  the  course  of  nine  or  ten  vears 
he  has  ten  years  of  his  lease  to  come — there  wants  a new  road  or  a bridge  on  the  estate ; 
the  landlord  will  have  the  benefit  of  it,  whatever  it  is,  and  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
whole  sum  for  it.  That  I consider  a grievance. 

42.  Is  there  any  thing  else  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — There  is  another 
suggestion.  I would  think  it  a great  improvement  if  the  right  of  distraint  was  withdrawn. 
In  the  country  with  which  I am  acquainted  I do  not  know  an  instance,  I do  not  know  three 
instances  these  ten  years  of  the  head  landlord  distraining ; but  it  frequently  and  daily 
happens  for  the  middle  landlord  to  seize,  and  my  notion  is,  if  the  right  of  distraining  was 
taken  from  landlords  generally,  the  middlemen  would  not  put  the  land  up  at  a rack  rent, 
but  look  to  the  character  of  the  tenant,  and  give  it  at  a fairer  value. 

43.  Do  you  think  that  the  remedies  there  arc  for  the  recovery  of  rent  would  be  sufficient 
without  the  power  of  distress,  or  would  you  propose  to  give  him  any  other  power  ? — I 
would  not  give  him  any  other  power  than  other  men  have  to  recover  debts. 

44.  Would  you  deprive  the  landlord  of  the  power  of  proceeding  by  ejectment  ? — No,  he 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  ejectment  if  the  tenants  do  not  pay,  of  course. 

[ The  witness  withdrenu.'] 


William  Jones  Westby,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — High  Park,  near  Baltinglass,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

2.  You  are  a landed  proprietor,  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  a magistrate?— 
Yes,  I am. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  can  best  give  us  information  ? — I have 
a good  deal  of  knowledge  over  the  country  generally,  but  I can  speak  accurately  of  the 
union  of  Baltinglass. 

4.  Is  the  land  generally  held  in  laxge  or  small  farms  ? — The  district  I am  in  is  mountainy, 
and  there  the  farms  are  larger  than  they  are  in  better  ground. 

5.  Does  the  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements?— 
I should  say  decidedly. 

6.  Of  what  nature  ? — Draining  and  reclaiming  the  mountain  lands,  and  also  bogs. 

i . Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  I think 
so.  The  country  is  generally  improving. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  that  are  principally  used  ? — We  use  lime  mostly,  and  farm-yard 
manure,  but  lime  answers  our  part  of  the  country  the  best. 

_ 9-  _ What  is  the  general  size  of  tillage  farms  ? — If  they  are  connected  with  the  mountamy 
districts,,  the  tillage  part  of  them  is  small ; but  if  you  take  the  farms  generally,  I would  say 
thirty  Irish  acres  would  be  about  the  run  of  the  fai'ms. 

10.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms  ? — We  have  nothing  of  that  sort  in  my 

part  of  the  country.  There  is  no  large  extent  of  grazing  lands.  , . 

11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— There  are  some,  but 
they  are  getting  very  much  out  of  practice  of  late. 

12.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  system? — Very  bad.  . 

13.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  in  general  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  proposal,  or  by  v ua 
tion,  or  how  ? — It  is  by  private  contract  generally.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  by  pr0P0’-  1 
but  not  advertised— merely  by  private  proposal. 
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14.  Is  tie  sen  usually  a gross  sum  or  an  acreable  one  ?-In  the  uplands  it  is  more  a 15,;,  0«oh,  ls« 
gross  sum;  in  the  low  country  it  is  acreable. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  of  different  qualities,  say  first  class  quality  962.. 

not  including  town-parks  ?— In  our  county  it  is  about  25s.  the  Irish  acre  for  the  liighest  W'  J'  Westby-  «q- 
quality  of  land.  That  is  what  it  sets  for.  It  may  go  up  in  some  few  instances  to  30*.  an  acre 

16.  What  crop  is  generally  grown  in  the  country  ?_I  should  say  wheat  does  not  do  with 
us  at  all ; oats  and  potatoes.  We  grow  an  immensity  of  potatoes 

17.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect  from  25s.  land  ?-We  count  twelve  barrels  of 
fourteen  stones  a very  fair  crop.  As  to  potatoes  it  depends  greatly  upon  the  tillage  and  the 
manuring.  We  will  have  up  to  eighty  or  ninety  barrels  an  acre,  and  in  some  instances  up  to 
100,  but  the  farmers  think  it  a very  good  thing  if  they  have  sixty  barrels  of  twenty-four  stones 

IS.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  ?— 

I should  think  that  the  government  valuation  is  at  least  one-third  under  the  rent  and  the 
poor  law  valuation  comes  to  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  government  valuation.  We  were 
valued  low  in  our  union.  . 

19.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent  ?— No  • 

not  in  our  district.  The  sums  they  get  from  loan  funds  are  so  very  small  it  would  smiifv 
very  httle  to  the  tenant.  ° J 

20.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ?— By  distress 

21.  Is  the  distress  frequently  earned  to  sale  ?— Yes ; I consider  so. 

22  Do  the  tenants  hold  m general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — We  have  a good  number  of  middlemen.  J 

23.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  under  them  ?— They  are  very  badly  off  under 

the  middlemen ; the  land  is  over-set  to  them.  J 

24.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  ? — I know  of  but  one  about  me 
2o.  What  is  the  state  of  the  tenantry  upon  that  ?— It  is  very  bad  indeed. 

26.  Does  that  arise  from  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  management  ?— They  are  not  attended 
to.  There  are  some  old  arrears  of  rent  that  were  not  collected  remaining  due,  and  they 
are  very  badly  taken  care  of.  I hey  have  been  driven  for  those  old  arrears,  and  that  has 
caused  a good  deal  of  distress  m that  place. 

abolt  methe  at  wil1  0r  lease  We  ^ve  a majority  of  leases  mostly 

28.  What  is  the  usual  term  of  those  leases?— In  some  instances  twenty-one  years  and 
a life,  and  m another  thirty-one  years  and  three  lives. 

29.  Do  you  observe  much  difference  in  tho  condition  of  those  who  have  leases  and 
those  who  have  no  leases  ? — I think  not.  I do  not  see  much  difference  in  them.  I know 
men  that  have  no  leases  that  arc  just  as  well  off  as  men  that  have. 

, 3°.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  usually  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or 
both  •''-Always  by  the  tenant,  unless  as  to  buildings.  With  regard  to  buildings,  that  is 
done  on  different  properties  in  different  ways.  I join  Lord  Fitewffliam’s  property.  He 
gnes  money  to  the  tenants  to  build,  charging  them  with  so  much  per  cent.  What  small 
qfmu  • 1 fVG  tonants’  slates  and  timber,  and  then  let  them  build  themselves. 

41.  What  is  the  arrangement  usually  made  with  respect  to  agricultural  improvements, 

such  as  draining  ?— That  is  all  done  by  the  tenant. 

32.  Does  the  landlord  give  any  assistance  to  the  tenant  by  paying  any  part  ?— No : it  is 
Imaysay  t0  ^ ®rGat  Cxtent  witb  us’  doming  at  present— it  is  nearly  in  its  infancy 

few  histonces^1616  consoliclation  of  farms  hl  7om'  neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  in  some 

34.  In  what  manner  have  they  been  effected  ?— If  they  have  been  small  holdings,  the 
persons  going  out  have  been  paid  to  give  up  their  land.  They  have  been  remunerated  in 
some  way. 

to  p5  t0,  understand  that  tho  usual  practice  is  where  a farm  is  taken  from  a man 

TOj,rt0nS-x  • m6’  ,at  tbe  out-going  tenant  receives  some  compensation? — Yes,  generally, 
where  it  is  done  by  the  immediate  landlord  himself.  6 J 

■ 5*  subdividi?g  or  subletting  of  farms  still  continue  ?— Yes,  a good  deal. 

J.n  y°ur  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  farmers ; are  they  improving  or 
oS  rr^’  ^em  generally  ? — They  are  improving  generally  I should  say. 

oq‘  r,r,na^  !s  condition  of  the  labourers? — They  are  very  bad  in  our  neighbourhood. 
a 13  ~e  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — That  depends  upon  whether  they  are  permanent 
labourers  or  taken  m for  any  given  purpose. 

1,  '•  13  tbe  rate  of  permanent  wages? — We  should  get  them  for  lOdL  a day.  I 

41  r30me/us*ances  had  them  for  8d.  in  the  winter  and  10d  in  the  summer. 

49’ m8*  • ®on'acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ?— Yes. 
own  tv, rt  18  . usua^  rate  °f  it  ? — If  they  take  ground  in  that  way  for  putting  their 

it  I?*0  UP0U  *bey  pay  from  £3  to  £4  an  acre.  If  the  land  is  manured  for  them, 

SMcraUy  goes  at  from  £8  to  £12  an  acre. 

If  a rn-|S  • 6 lc7;acre  .rent  usually  paid  in  money  or  in  labour  ? — It  is  paid  both  ways, 
is  paid  in  mcme^  a tenant,  or  working  with  yourself,  it  is  paid  in  labour if  not,  it 

45  *^6re  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district? — No,  not  any;  we  are  very  quiet. 

Pot  any  ^ ^°U  an^  suoSestion  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  commissioners  ?— No,  I have 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 
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15 th  October,  1844. 

963. 

Mr.  Geo.  Douglas. 


Mr.  George  Douglas , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Kuockarigg,  near  Baltinglass,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A farmer,  holding  114  Irish  acres.  I was  also  appointed 
to  value  some  lands,  part  of  the  union  of  Baltinglass,  under  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  l-espcct  to  which  you  can  give  us  most  information  ? I think 

two  or  three  parishes  convenient  to  where  I live,  near  Baltinglass — the  parish  of  Ballynure 
the  parish  of  Baltinglass,  and  the  parish  of  Rathbran. 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  ?— It  is  improving  of  late 
years. 

5.  What  arc  the  manures  you  principally  use  ? — Animal  manure  and  lime  chiefly  are  used 
in  that  part. 

(i.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  the  district  ?— Yes 
there  are,  hut  not  in  the  county  of  Wicklow ; there  is  one  at  Ballitorc. 

7.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district  ? — I think  the  general 
size  is  about  thirty  acres.  Some  have  more  and  some  have  less  than  that. 

8.  What  is  the  general  succession  of  crops  grown  by  the  farmers  ? — Potatoes  and  oats 
generally  in  that  part ; very  little  of  any  other  crop.  I never  took  more  than  one  crop  of 
oats  after  the  potatoes,  and  I think  that  is  the  general  thing  where  they  can  do  it.  We 
keep  the  land  in  a fair  state. 

9.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  are  some,  but  not  a great 
many. 

10.  Are  they  increasing  or  diminishing? — Indeed  I think  rather  increasing. 

11.  What  are  they  principally  appropriated  to  ? — To  daily  and  rearing  of  stock. 

12.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  there? — No;  there  has 
been  more  in  that  part  of  the  country  than  there  is  at  present. 

13.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  tenants  living  upon  those  farms  held  in  com- 
mon ; are  they  better  or  worse  off  than  others  ? — Any  where  that  I know  it  I consider  that 
they  are  worse  than  those  that  have  lands  themselves.  It  is  not  common  in  the  low  part 
of  the  country,  but  up  in  the  mountain. 

14.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  valuation  or  how  ? — The  general 
way  is  by  private  contract,  but  I have  known  it  in  both  ways.  I have  known  it  by  proposal 
and  valuation  too. 

15.  What  class  of  persons  was  employed  to  value? — Rather  a gentlemanly  class  of 
respectable  farmers,  that  were  considered  to  have  a knowledge  of  it. 

16.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  land  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Between  25s.  and  30s. 

17.  What  is  the  best  class  of  land  generally  worth? — That  is,  the  middle  class  of  land. 

18.  What  docs  the  first  class  of  land  set  for? — I have  known  50s.  paid;  but  I think  40s. 
is  about  the  rent  for  the  middling  class  of  best  land. 

19.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  same  land  held  under  a middleman  ? — A middleman  generally 
charges  a good  deal  more.  Thcro  is  not  more  than  40*.  paid  for  that  land ; and  the  land 
that  I know  to  be  let  in  that  way,  when  it  comes  to  my  turn  to  go  over  it,  I will  value  it  at 
50s.  There  is  one  man  in  particular,  the  priest  of  the  parish — I asked  him  what  he  paid 
for  it,  and  he  said  £5.  I valued  it  under  the  Poor  Law  Act. 

20.  What  quantity  of  oats  should  you  expect  from  40s.  land,  taking  it  generally  first 
broken  up  from  the  ley  ? — I should  say  twelve  to  fourteen  barrels  an  acre  from  the 
ley  land. 

21.  What  would  you  expect  after  that  of  potatoes  ? — 1 have  known  twenty  barrels  of 
oats  after  it  was  manured  for  potatoes. 

22.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  from  the  same  land  ?— It  is  according 
to  the  way  that  they  manure.  Some  people  manuro  land  a great  deal  better  than  others. 

23.  Taking  the  country  generally,  what  number  of  barrels  would  you  expect  ? — That 
would  not  be  easy  to  say.  In  the  fii'st  place  I have  never  measured  them,  and  it  is  a thing 
I would  not  know. 

24.  Is  there  much  difference  between  tho  rent  and  your  valuation  ? — Under  the  head 
landlords  there  is  not.  It  was  something  near  the  rent ; generally  higher. 

25.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  tho  Ordnance  valuation  ? — I have  just  seen  it  lately. 
I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  being  a churchwarden. 

26.  Was  there  much  difference  between  the  two  ? No,  not  much.  The  government 

valuation  was  something  under  our  valuation. 

27.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  in  that 
neighbourhood  ? — Under  the  head  landlord  it  is  generally  six  months.  They  are  apt  to 
call  for  it  sooner  under  the  middlemen. 

28.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants?—- 
I do  not  know.  I believe  there  are  a few  that  pay  by  bill.  I am  not  in  the  habit  of 
doing  it  myself. 

. 29-  Does  the  tenant  depeud  upon  the  loan  fund  for  his  rent  ? — Not  under  the  imme- 
diate landlord.  I have  known  it  under  a middleman. 

30.  What  havo  you  known  them  pay  the  local  usurers  for  the  use  of  money?'  I 0 
not  know.  I never  had  any  trial  of  it  myself. 

31.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  loan  fund  system;  is  it ’good  for  the  people  who 

borrow  from  it  ? — I think  it  answers  poor  tradesmen  and  people  in  that  way,  but  is  no 
of  any  great  service  to  the  farmers.  0 I 

32.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  when  a tenant  cannot  pay  • 
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haye  known  in  different  cases  whore  there  were  tenants  in  default  under  the  head  landlord  • 
he  let  them  go  ancl  took  what  they  had.  ’ 

33.  Are  your  receipts  now  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day? For  a 

particular  day.  They  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  receipts  on  account  in  our  neighbourhood. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — I might  say  chiefly  under  the  proprietors. 

35.  Under  winch  class  of  persons  are  the  tenantry  generally  most  comfortable  ?— Gene- 
rally under  the  proprietors. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — For  my  own  part,  I have  land 
that  111  old  from  year  to  year  1 have  no  lease.  I have  also  a lease  from  a middleman, 
and  I hold  some  land  under  the  courts. 

37.  Which  of  the  three  do  you  consider  the  best  landlord?— I have  the  cheapest  land 
under  the  courts,  but  it  is  an  old  take,  and  the  middleman  I am  living  under  where  I 
have  no  lease,  I have  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  by  any  means ; he  has  assisted  me  in 
many  ways  to  make  me  comfortable,  and  many  other  tenants  besides  myself 

38.  What  system  does  he  adopt?— He  allows  the  tenants  that  build  timber  and  slates 

39.  With  respect  to  the  improvement  of  the  land?— He  is  a very  good  one  to  recom- 
mend his  tenants  to  improve  ; he  gives  them  quicks  free  of  cost  when  makin°-  a ditch.  I 
have  known  liim  to  find  the  quicks  for  many  years. 

40.  Who  is  that  ?— Mr.  Wall. 

41.  With  respect  to  draining,  what  course  does  he  adopt?— I do  not  know  of  any  drain- 
ing there  ; but  through  the  country  it  has  got  more  generally  practised  than  it  was. 

42.  Are  the  landlords  assisting  in  it,  or  is  it  done  by  the  tenants  ?— Any  that  the  tenants 
have  done  they  have  done  themselves ; but  I know  a gentleman  that  is  getting  a good 
deal  of  draining  done  at  his  own  expense,  on  his  own  land. 

43.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the  larger 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I think  the  large  farmers  are  thriving. 

44.  Are  the  holders  of  small  portions  there  improving  ?— They  are  getting  worse. 

45.  Do  you  think  that  the  labourers  are  getting  better  ?— I do  not.  ° 

46.  Under  whom  do  they  in  general  hold  their  cottages  ?— Generally  under  the  farmers. 

47.  What  is  the  arrangement  the  farmer  generally  makes  with  his  cottier  labourers?— 

I have  none  myself,  but  I have  known  them  to  promise  them  8 d.  to  10cZ.  per  day  without 
diet ; if  they  diet  them,  5 d.  or  6d. — that  is  generally  the  way. 

. 48-  What  d°es  the  labourer  pay  for  his  cottage  ?— If  there  is  any  land  attached  to  it,  it 
is  generally  30s. 

49.  If  he  wants  quarter  ground  or  con-acre  for  potatoes,  what  does  he  pay  for  it? £10 

an  acre  for  manured  land. 


50.  Can  the  labourers  obtain  employment  about  you  ? — Some  part  of  Hie  year  they 
can  hardly  get  sufficient  employment.  In  the  spring  or  harvest,  or  busy  seasons,  they  are 
generally  employed. 

51.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ?— No,  not  lately. 

52.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district? — I think 
about  2s.,  or  between  Is.  8 d.  and  2s.  to  the  acre  in  the  year. 

53.  In  what  months  is  it  generally  called  for  from  you? — I know  it  is  generally  in 
February,  between  Christmas  and  the  1st  of  March,  for  one  cess;  and  in  the  summer,  in 
June  in  general,  for  the  other. 

54.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  the 
tenant  is  paying  the  rent  some  allow  it,  but  some  do  not  allow  any. 

55.  Why  do  they  not  allow  the  poor  rates? — They  have  no  lease,  and  they  wish  to  keep 

tnem  under  them  in  that  way.  I have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  landlord  in  any  kind 
ot  f think  he  has  not  allowed  any  of  the  poor  rate  to  any  of  the  tenants. 

tv  ° *S  y°ur  buidlord? — Mr.  Wall.  They  do  not  allow  it  to  tenants-at-will. 

57.  Did  you  ever  produce  a receipt  from  the  poor  rate  collector  to  the  agent  when  you 
wer,e  laying  the  rent,  and  claimed  to  be  allowed  it  ? — No,  I never  did  till  yesterday ; and 
yesterday,  tor  the  first  time,  I produced  my  receipts,  and  he  said  he  should  take  time  to 
consider  of  it.  I never  knew  any  tenant  to  be  allowed  it,  and  I have  never  been  allowed  it. 
d if-'  , ow  many  rates  have  you  paid  ? — I think  four  now.  I have  four  tickets  of  the 
•oaltinglass  union. 

59  Why  did  you  not  claim  to  be  allowed  for  them  before  ? — I will  tell  the  reason : I 
eard  him  say  he  never  would  allow  the  money  to  any  one,  as  he  thought  he  had  his  land 
set  cheaper  than  any  other  gentleman. 

it  • r t!lat  Seneral  throughout  the  district  where  lands  are  held  at  will? — Yes,  I think 
is,  tor  where  I have  leases  of  any  land  I have  been  allowed  a portion  of  the  poor  rate 
when  paying  the  rent. 

enr  ?0U  ^ear  tenants  of  any  of  the  landlords  under  whom  you  have  leases 
plain,  that  they  are  not  allowed  the  poor  rate  ? — No,  I do  not ; I have  no  reason  ta 
complain  myself. 

. ^.0  y°u  know  of  any  tenants  who  hold  at  ■will  who  hold  under  the  same  landlord 

il  AV10m  y°u  by  lease? — No,  I do  not;  it  is  upon  the  Aldborough  estate.  I do 

aot  know  a»y  tenant-at-will. 

holdiiicr  byd°U  kQ°W  any  tenants  of  Mr.  Wall  who  hold  by  lease  ? — I know  there  is  not  one 
bis^books^0  *S  a^en^  ^ — 4 cannot  say  there  is  any  agent.  He  has  a son  that  regulates 
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65.  Who  was  tlie  gentleman  who  said  he  would  take  time  to  consider  ?— Counsellor 
James  Wall,  of  Dublin.  He  was  up  in  the  country,  and  was  settling  the  books  yesterday, 
lie  had  his  son  there,  and  he  said  lie  should  show  them  to  the  Master  and  consider  of  it.  ' 

66.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  you  would  like  to  give 
us  that  you  think  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  country  generally  ? — No,  not  any  thin". 

[TAc  witness  withdreiv .] 

Mr.  John  Norton,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Bathsallagh,  near  Dunlavin,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — I have  some  land  set;  I have  near  500  acres  in  my 
hands. 

4.  What  description  of  laud  is  it  gonorally? — I have  102  acres  of  fattening  land  in  the 
county  of  Kildare  ; I have  eighty-seven  acres,  noarly,  of  grass  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  a 
trifle  of  tillage. 

5.  What  is  the  district  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted  with  ? — I am  acquainted 
until  the  country  generally ; I have  a farm  twenty-two  miles  from  this,  and  another  farm 
seven  miles  from  Dublin. 

6.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  country  for  several  miles  round  Dunlavin  ? — Yes, 
I am. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving,  in  your  opinion  ? — I think  it  is. 

8.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunlavin,  what  is  the  general  rotation  of  crops  ? — Oats  and 
potatoes,  and  a small  trifle  of  wheat  or  barley. 

9.  How  many  crops  of  oats  are  taken  before  you  manure  the  land? — We  sow  ley  oats 
first  and  then  potatoes  on  it ; then  take  one  crop,  and  sometimes  two  off  the  land,  and 
sow  seeds  in  it.  It  is  Chief  Justice  Pcnncfather’s  land  I live  on. 

10.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  are  some  small  farms 
and  some  of  100  acres. 

11.  What  is  the  most  usual  size  you  meet  with  ? — Thcro  are  more  thirty  than  any  other, 
a great  many  of  ten  and  fifteen. 

12.  What  is  the  general  rent  of  average  land  ? — About  the  town  of  Dunlavin  it  is  very 
good  land,,  but  the  general  run  of  good  land  in  the  country  is  about  25s.  to  30s.  an  acre, 
and  sometimes  more. 

13.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect  from  that  land? — The  way  it  is  managed 
with  manure  and  dung,  and  let  out  for  one  crop,  it  would  be  from  ten  to  twenty  barrels  an 
acre — the  average  would  be  fifteen ; there  are  more  under  that  than  over  it. 

14.  Wliat  quantity  of  potatoes  ? — It  is  a good  country  for  a potato  crop  where  I live. 

15.  How  many  barrols  of  potatoes  would  you  expect  to  get  from  that  ? — I would  say  in 
general  about  seventy  or  eighty  barrels  of  twenty-four  stones ; some  would  have  more  than 
100,  but  others  a great  deal  less. 

16.  How  is  the  rent  generally  fixed;  by  proposal  or  advertisement  ? — It  is  fixed  by  some 
of  each. 

17.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  ? — They  put  the  cattle  in  the  pound  and 
cant  them. 

18.  Are  the  cattle  frequently  canted? — Not  often;  they  generally  get  bail  for  them; 
there  are  few  instances  of  canting  them. 

19.  Are  there  many  instances  of  putting  them  in  the  pound? — Yes ; there  have  been 
some  every  year  put  in  the  pound. 

20.  Is  that  the  usual  mode  adopted  to  recover  rent,  or  is  it  by  ejectment  ? — It  is  eject- 
ment when  they  want  to  turn  them  out  entirely. 

21.  Do  the  occupying  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middle- 
men ? — Some  under  the  middlemen ; and  the  occupying  tenants  under  the  head  landlord 
are  the  best  off,  for  in  general  the  middlemen  will  press  for  the  rent. 

22.  Do  they  hold  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year? — Both. 

23.  Which  are  best  off? — Nothing  like  a lease.  If  they  had  leases  it  would  improve  the 
country.  When  a man  had  a lease  lie  would  lay  out  money  upon  it,  and  if  he  is  a tenant- 
at-will  he  takes  what  he  can  out  of  it.  If  a man  having  a lease  was  paid  for  his  improve- 
ments he  would  be  improving  the  kingdom.  I will  give  you  an  instance.  Suppose  a man 
haying  a farm  of  land  and  he  wanted  an  out-house  upon  his  farm,  I apprehend  he  would 
build  a mud  wall,  and  with  hail  timber,  and  thatch  it  with  potato  stalks ; but  if  he  was  sure 
of  his  farm  he  would  put  a good  slated  house. 

24.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  a reasonable  lease  to  induce  a tenant  to  improve. . — - 
Tliree  lives  or  thirty-one  years  gives  a tenant  great  encouragement  and  makes  the  land 
better.  I valued  three  or  four  parishes  under  the  Tithe  Composition  Act  and  had  a good 
deal  of  experience. 

25.  Have  you  observed  that  those  who  hold  by  lease  are  better  off  than  those  who  hoi 
from  year  to  year  ? — Yes ; they  are  poor  people  who  have  no  leases  generally.  I have  a 
lease  of  all  my  farms  except  one,  andf  I am  to  get  one  shortly  for  that. 

26.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements,  such  as  houses  and  out-offices,  generally 
executed;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  both? — Chief  Justice  Pennefather,  if  the  tenan 
builds  houses,  will  give  timber  and  slates ; but  in  general  the  gentlemen  do  not  give  any 
thing—they  do  not  give  as  much  as  a slate.  If  the  landlord  has  timber  on  the  farm  yo 
piust  buy  it  and  pay  for  it. 
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27.  Does  your  landlord  give  that  encouragement  whether  a man  holds  by  lease  or  at 
will ? — The  landlord  I live  under  is  Chief  Justice  Pennefather ; there  are  not  many  on  the 
estate  who  have  leases. 

2S.  Have  you  a lease  from  him  of  the  farm  in  reference  to  which  these  allowances  were 
made  ? — Yes,  of  one  farm ; he  built  the  house  and  I built  the  offices. 

29.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  got  the  lease  ? — It  was  agreed  upon  to  do  so,  and  then 
I got  fifty  acres  this  year  from  him,  and  I can  get  a lease  at  any  time  I like,  and  he  allows 
me  for  the  ditches. 

30.  Is  there  any  system  in  the  district  of  landlords  making  allowances  for  draining  or  any 
other  agricultural  improvement  ? — Little  or  none.  I do  not  know  of  any  thing  there  nor 
down  in  Dublin. 

31.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Not  exactly  in 
the  neighbourhood  I live  in,  but  in  other  parts,  putting  small  farms  of  tcu  or  fifteen  acres 
together. 

32.  IIow  is  that  effected  ? — By  putting  them  out ; ho  would  give  them  something  for 
the  root  and  thatch  and  let  them  go  away,  and  set  it  to  other  people.  There  is  a good 
deal  upon  Lord  Wicklow’s  estate  of  that  done. 

33.  Is  it  usual  when  a tenant  is  put  out  with  that  view  to  make  him  some  allowance  ? — 
According  to  the  value  of  the  house,  £2,  30s.,  or  £3,  the  value  of  a cabin. 

3-1.  Does  the  subletting  system  still  continue  ? — Not  a great  deal. 

35.  Is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood  improving  ? — I think  a 
great  deal  of  them  have  turned  the  land  to  grass  and  are  improving  every  where. 

36.  Are  they  improving  in  their  condition  ?— They  are  as  poor  as  any  of  the  little, 
holders,  but  that  is  greatly  owing  to  bad  management  and  their  own  wasteful  ways. 

37.  Are  the  small  tenants  improving  ?— They  are  doing  better  than  the  large  ones ; they 
have  not  so  much  to  do. 

38.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — No,  they  are  growing  worse ; half  of  them  are  not 
employed  generally. 

39.  How  many  labourers  do  you  generally  employ  yourself  ? — I have  two  boys  and  two 
sons  at  home,  and  three  men  living  on  the  farm  as  workmen,  but  it  is  seldom  confined 
to  them. 
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40.  Do  you  keep  them  in  the  house  ? — I keep  none  in  the  house  but  two  boys.  I do  not 
till  much  at  all,  it  is  chiefly  grass. 

41.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  for  men? — This  is  a busy  time,  there  are  plenty 
to  be  hired  at  (id.  and  their  diet,  and  1 0 d.  and  no  diet ; and  at  other  times  of  the  year  you 
get  them  at  a great  deal  less.  I think  that  people  would  improve  their  land  and  would  employ 
a great  many  more  labourers  if  they  were  paid  for  their  improvements.  If  I was  sure  of 
being  paid  for  my  improvements,  I would  lay  out  a few  hundreds  upon  the  land  if  I got  it 
hereafter,  or  my  heirs  after  me.  But  the  county  cess  is  a terrible  affair  to  the  people.  I 
pay  4s.  10ti  an  acre  near  Dublin,  and  I pay  near  Is.  Gd.  at  home  for  one  cess.  I used  not 
to  pay  half  that.  The  landlords  are  the  grand  jurors,  they  have  the  levying  of  it 
themselves,  but  they  do  not  pay  much  of  it ; they  are  improving  their  own  roads  or  building 
a protecting  wall  as  they  call  it,  and  if  they  were  to  pay  half  of  the  county  cess  as  they  do 
of  the  poor  rates,  they  could  take  care  how  they  levied  it. 

42.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district? — Yes. 

43.  What  is  the  rent? — £10  an  acre  for  potato  ground,  and  £9  for  a second  crop.  I 
set  a good  deal  myself. 

44.  How  is  the  payment  of  that  enforced  ? — The  great  part  of  them  work  it  out.  I 
wmdd  say  £S  for  grass  potato  land. 

45.  Are  there  any  fees  charged  by  agents  on  granting  leases  or  on  collecting  rent  ? — In 

some  places  there  are.  The  Marquess  of  Waterford’s  agent  is  paid  by  the  tenant  so  much,  See  Mr.  Meant' s 

and  ou  Lord  William  Boresford’s  property  it  is  the  same,  within  five  or  six  miles  of  where  , Statement, 

I five.  Appendix  B,No • 144. 


46.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I have  always  heard  it  said  so,  .and  I 
believe  it  is  true  enough.  There  was  a lease  granted,  I saw  some  while  ago,  and  there  was 
Gd.  in  the  pound  paid  as  receiver’s  fees.  That  was  the  bargain. 

47.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  the  tenant  agrees  to  pay  a gratuity  to  the  agent? — Ho 
generally  pays  more  than  the  stamp  duty  is  upon  the  lease. 

48.  Is  that  your  firm  belief? — Yes. 

49.  Is  there  any  custom  of  paying  him  half  a year’s  rent  in  money? — I never  knew  of  it, 
but  it  is  quite  commonly  reported.  I do  not  know  it. 

50.  Do  you  mean  that  something  is  paid  beyond  the  reasonable  cost  of  preparing  the 
lease  ? — Yes,  the  stamp  is  £3,  and  the  cost  would  be  £l  1 or  £12.  If  the  stamp  was  £6, 1 
have  known  £19  paid. 

51.  Was  that  upon  parchment  or  plain  paper? — Upon  parchment. 

52.  Was  it  paid  to  the  attorney  or  to  the  agent? — To  the  attorney;  and  I have  heard 
thatwhen  agents  filled  their  own  leases  they  got  the  money. 

53.  Is  there  any  complaint  with  respect  to  bailiffs  charging  fees  ? — Yes.  Where  they  are 
put  to  seize  on  people  they  charge  2s.  Gd.  a day.  I never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them. 

54.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — I paid  £40  for  a farm  for 
county  cess  this  year.  I have  1 12  acres  in  my  hand,  but  it  is  up  and  down  and  divided, 
lhe  county  cess  is  very  heavy. 

r The  witness  withdrew,  j 

Part  HI.  4C2 
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965. 

J.  Fishbourne,  esq. 


Joseph  Fishbourne,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside?  I reside  at  Hollymount,  in  the  Queen’s  county,  near  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment? — A farmer. 

3.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy? — I occupy  400  Irish  acres. 

4.  Principally  tillage  "or  grazing? — Something  of  every  thing. 

5.  What  is  the  district  you  are  best  acquainted  with  ?— I am  acquainted  with  the  barony 
of  Carlow,  in  Carlow  county,  the  baronies  of  Slievemargy  and  Ballyadams,  in  Queen’s 
county,  containing  altogether  about  100,000  acres,  and  about  45,000  inhabitants. 

0.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  ? — It  is  improving  slowly  in  tillage 
and  drainage.  Lime  is  easily  procured,  and  is  much  used ; so  is  animal  manure. 

7.  What  is  tlie  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — They  vary  from  five  to  thirty  acres. 
The  first  class  are  chiefly  in  tillage,  grain  crops,  and  potatoes.  Others  from  thirty  to  150 
acres  tillage,  corn,  potatoes,  and  dairy  stock.  Third  class  150  to  500  acres  tillage,  rearing 
stock  of  cattle  and  sheep ; dairy  and  house-feeding  to  only  a limited  extent.  Improved 
tillage  increases  the  demand  for  labour,  particularly  with  large  farmers,  who  have  capital 
and  are  able  to  pay  men.  Small  farmers  do  their  work  by  their  own  families,  and  by  servant 
boys,  rarely  employing  men,  except  for  harvesting.  Grass  farms  are  neither  increasing  nor 
otherwise.  They  are  mostly  appropriated  to  rearing  stock  of  all  kinds.  Large  grazing 
farms  do  not  much  affect  labour ; but  on  middling  sized  farms,  appropriated  to  grazing, 
there  are  few  men  employed. 

8.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — By  proposal  and  by  private  contract.  The  rent 
is  generally  acreable. 

9.  In  making  a proposal  for  land  by  the  acre,  suppose  a public  road  passes  through  the 
farm,  is  it  measured  upon  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  it  is  invariably,  and  rivers  too.  Half  the  river, 
if  it  is  a boundary ; and  the  entire  of  it,  if  it  runs  through  the  farm. 

10.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  land  ? — It  differs  so  much.  I was  about  to  make 
three  classes.  Town-parks  let  beyond  their  value  to  £5  per  acre  Irish.  Low  lands 
generally,  of  good  quality,  to  £2  per  acre  Irish.  Higher  lands  from  5s.  to  £l  10s.  per  acre 
Irish. 

11.  What  are  the  crops  generally  grown  on  what  you  describe  as  lowland  let  at  £2  per 
acre  ? — Corn  crops  and  potatoes. 

12.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer  expect  from  that  £2  land  ? — Upon  a fair 
average  of  seven  years,  about  eight  barrels  of  twenty  stones.  It  is  sometimes  higher. 

13.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  he  have  off  the  land  ? — Eighty  barrels  of  twenty- 
four  stones,  if  well  manured ; that  is  rather  a high  average. 

14.  What  quantity  of  oats? — Fifteen  barrels  from  the  £2  land. 

15.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government 
valuations  ? — The  rents  are  generally  far  above  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations. 
Generally  speaking,  over  the  whole  of  the  baronies  I am  acquainted  with,  the  rent  is 
about  5s.  an  acre  above  the  poor  law  valuation ; the  government  valuation  I do  not  know 
so  accurately.  I have  that  merely  from  the  government  valuator.  There  is  nothing 
published  to  speak  from. 

16.  IIow  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  duo  is  it  usually  demanded? — The  practice  is 
different  on  several  estates.  On  some  six  months,  on  others  more  or  less ; sometimes 
it  is  demanded  very  soon,  and  sometimes  longer  time  is  given. 

17.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants? — 
I do  not  know  of  any. 

18.  Do  many  of  the  tenants  depend  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Many  small  farmers 
are  frequently  obliged  to  depend  on  loan  funds  for  rent,  which  is  most  injurious  to  them 
in  various  ways.  For  the  amount  of  interest,  costs  of  borrowing,  fines,  &c.,  see  loan  fund 
rules,  which  are  different  at  different  banks.  The  borrower  is  allowed  to  pay  by  weekly 
instalments  for  twenty  weeks,  so  that  suppose  his  residence  to  be  six  miles  from  the  bank, 
he  must  travel  over  250  miles  to  repay  the  sum  borrowed.  Himself  or  family  are  obliged 
to  be  in.  town  too  frequently,  and  might  be  much  better  employed  on  their  farm,  not 
taking  into  account  vexatious  law  proceedings.  When  the  agent  is  non-resident,  and 
appoints  a certain  day  to  receive  the  rents,  many  arc  driven  to  borrow  from  local  usurers, 
paying  Is.  per  pound  for  two  months,  amounting  to  thirty  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is 
stopped  out  of  the  sum  lent  at  the  time  of  lending.  Add  then  the  price  of  stamp,  and 
frequently  the  borrower  is  obliged  to  expend  a portion  of  the  money  in  the  warehouse  of 
the  lender.  It  is  lent  on  bill  or  note,  in  which  sometimes  three  persons  are  made  liable— 
never  less  than  two. 

19.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distress. 

20.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  this  district  in  disposing  of  the  things  seized  ? — Not  the 
slightest ; it  is  a thing  that  rarely  happens. 

21.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale? — For  a particular 
gale. 

22.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  in  the  district  ?— Not  many  middlemen. 

23.  Is  there  much  property  under  the  courts  ? — No,  not  much  ; there  is  some. 

24.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  courts  compared  to  those 
under  the  proprietors  ? — Those  under  the  courts  and  those  under  the  proprietors  arc 
relatively  equal  in  condition.  Those  under  the  middlemen,  generally  speaking,  are  greatly 
distressed. 
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25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— Many  hold  at  will  and  many 
under  leases.  Those  holding  at  will  are  generally  small  farmers.  They  are  generally  poor 
and  not  improving ; in  most  cases  their  rents  arc  too  high.  They  seldom  subdivide,  except 
as  a family  arrangement..  Those  who  have  leases  frequently  subdivide  as  a provision  for 
sons  or  daughters,  which  has  a very  bad  effect;  it  often  encourages  idleness  and 
poverty.  The  longer  the  period  of  the  tenant’s  interest  the  more  likely  he  will  improve 
in  every  way. 

26.  Practical^,  do  you  see  through  the  district,  that  those  holding  without  lease  do 
improve  less  than  those  who  have  leases? — Yes,  decidedly;  but  that  may  be  explained 
too.  Some  landlords  that  are  very  indulgent— their  tenants,  many  of  them,  hold  at  will— 
those  landlords  encourage  improvements ; but  talcing  it  as  a general  rule,  those  holding 
at  will  are  not  improving  at  all : they  are  afraid. 

27.  Do  many  of  those  who  hold  at  will  hold  under  middlemen  or  under  the  head 
landlord? — I am  not  prepared  to  say.  In  the  district  I am' best  acquainted  with,  there  is 
Lord  Portarlington’s  estate  ; there  have  been  no  leases  made  upon  it  for  years ; it  is  under 
trustees.  There  are  other  estates  where  the  tenants  hold  at  will,  who  are  certainly  not  in 
a thriving  condition. 

28.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  effected  ? — It  rarely 
happens  that  they  are  effected  by  any  but  the  tenant.  If  improvements  are  made  by  the 
tenaut  it  rarely  happens  that  he  gets  any  remuneration ; on  the  contrary,  should  the  lease 
expire,  he  is  expected  to  pay  a rent  according  to  the  improved  condition  of  his  holding, 
except  in  very  few  instances. 

29.  What  has  been  the  effect  in  increasing  the  demand  for  labour? — Money  having  been 
expended  and  expending  on  lands  increases  the  demand  for  labour  in  proportion. 

30.  Has  that  been  felt  much  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Decidedly. 

31.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all  in  the  district? — It  is  not 
prevalent.  It  sometimes  happens  on  a small  scale.  The  purchase-money  is  paid  to  the 
tenant  to  enable  him  in  most  cases  to  emigrate  ; or  as  a family  arrangement,  one  of  the 
brothers  purchases  his  good-mil. 

32.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No  such  thing 
is  known  in  the  district. 

33.  Has  there  been  any  subdivision  or  subletting  of  farms  ? — It  is  not  usual,  except  as 
a family  provision ; the  effect  is  generally  bad. 

34.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — It  is  discouraged  in  most  cases  by  landlords,  if 
aware  of  its  being  done.  Non-resident  agents  are  generally  ignorant  of  such  proceedings, 
therefore  it  seldom  happens  that  steps  are  talceu  to  prevent  it. 

35.  What  have  generally  been  the  effects  of  the  subdivision  ? — It  impoverishes  the  farmer, 
increases  population,  and  diminishes  the  demand  for  labour. 

36.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
farmers  arc  getting  richer  ? — In  most  cases  the  want  of  capital  to  carry  on  work  with  spirit 
is  very  evident.  They  who  have  capital  are  unwilling  to  expend  it,  unless  where  they  have 
a long  lease,  as  they  consider  it  would  raise  the  rent  on  the  lands  if  they  came  to  make  a 
new  agreement.  The  small  tenantry  are  generally  without  any  capital,  except  what  is 
barely  sufficient  to  get  in  the  crop  and  keep  a cow.  Many  of  them  are  in  a deplorable 
condition,  being  overwhelmed  with  debts  to  loan  funds,  usurers,  and  mealmeu,  owing  to 
the  damage  to  their  potatoes  for  the  hist  three  years.  In  several  instances  their  stock  and 
furniture  have  been  sold,  under  warrants  from  loan  banks,  &c. ; that  I know  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

37.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers ; is  it  improving  or  otherwise  ? — Labourers  in 
the  low  country  can,  if  good  men,  get  employment  almost  constantly  at  a low  rate  of  wages ; 
their  condition  is  not  bad.  In  the  higher  country,  where  the  proportion  of  small  farms  is 
greatest,  wages  are  very  low  at  all  times ; but  employment  cannot  be  procured  at  any 
rate  of  wages  during  more  than  half  the  year  for  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  labouring 
population. 

38.  Generally  is  the  capital  sufficient  for  the  operations  of  the  agricultural  classes  ? — 
There  is  great  want  of  capital  in  every  situation  of  large,  middling,  and  small  tenantry 
generally. 

39.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  of  the  large  farms,  when 
they  are  held  under  the  same  landlord  ? — Yes,  generally  much  higher. 

40.  Can  you  account  for  that  at  all  ? — No,  unless  it  is  the  great  competition  for  the  small 
farms.  They  bid  any  money  to  get  possession  of  the  land ; men  of  character  and  station 
■will  not  do  that.  Unfortunately  landlords  often  take  the  highest  bid. 

41.  By  what  means  are  children  provided  for.  at  the  death  of  their  parents? — In  general 
children  at  the  death  of  their  parents  go  to  reside  with  relatives,  and  earn  a livelihood  by 
some  means,  or  go  to  service,  or  go  to  beg.  Those  are  the  only  three  resources  they  have. 

42.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 
built  or  repaired  ? — Labourers  generally  hold  under  small  farmers  as  tenants-at-will.  They 
pay  about  30,?.  per  annum  for  a house,  which  they  repair  always  at  their  own  expense ; 
they  sometimes  build  it.  They  hold  mostly  without  land,  and  the  rent  is  recovered  by 
distress  or  process. 

4o.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? — Yes,  for  potatoes,  and  meadowing,  and  sometimes 
for  oats.  It  is  taken  generally  at  from  £6  to  £10  per  acre,  and  partly  paid  for  by  labour, 
particularly  potatoes. 

44.  How  is  the  rent  recovered  ? — By  process  at  quarter  sessions,  or  detention  of  crop. 


15fA  October,  1844. 
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I5ch  October , 1844.  45.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  employment  be  obtained? — In  some  places  employment 

— can  be  had  at  a low  rate  of  wages  constantly;  men  1 Od.  and  SeZ.,  women  and  boys  6 d.  per 

T F ?i  " day.  In  other  places  employment  can  be  had  a lower  rate,  say  Grf.  to  id.,  not  constantly, 

is  oume,  esq.  meil  jn  harvest  time  wages  rise  sometimes  to  Is.  per  day  with  diet  for  men ; women 
and  boys  Gd,  and  diet— sometimes  more  or  less.  Labourers  arc  seldom  dieted  except 
during  the  harvest ; they  then  work  with  small  farmers  for  more  than  thirteen  hours  each 
day ; with  large  farmers  about  ten  or  eleven  hours  generally ; with  some  longer. 

46.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ? — Not  since  1S32-33.  They  were  the  fruits 
of  the  Whitefoot  or  Ribbon  system  in  this  district. 

47.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example, 
are  the  large  estates  better  managed  than  the  small,  or  the  absentee  than  the  resident  ?-I 
The  estates  of  resident  landlords  arc  generally  much  better  managed  than  those  of  non- 
residents. Middlemen,  if  resident,  are  often  better  than  non-resident  proprietors.  Where 
a proprietor  and  his  agent  arc  both  non-resident  estates  arc  invariably  ill  managed.  Jn 
most  cases  the  agents,  if  non-resident,  know  nothing  about  the  estates  which  they  are 
supposed  to  manage,  except  through  bailiffs  or  other  interested  persons.  They  name  davs 
at  stated  periods  of  the  year  for  receiving  the  rents.  They  come  down  for  as  short  a time 
as  possible  to  get  the  money  in,  and  arc  seldom  seen  on  the  estate  again  till  the  next  gale 
day ; therefore  they  can  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  character  of  the  tenants  except  so 
far  as  then-  payments,  and  of  course  are  totally  ignorant  what  they  are  doing  on  the  property, 
except  by  hearsay.  A resident  landlord  is  a blessing  in  the  country  in  every  respect. 

4S.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  1 st  of  November  or  Michael- 
mas, 25th  March  or  1st  May. 

49.  What  is  the  more  usual  time  for  entering  upon  farms,  spring  or  autumn  ? — I could 
not  say : I think  it  is  about  a balance. 

50.  What  proportion  docs  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent,  or  to  the  poor  law  and 
government  valuations? — It  is  about  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  twelve  on  the  rents  of 
land  generally,  and  by  the  poor  law  valuation  about  one  to  ten, — the  government  valuation 
is  not  yet  published, — being  about  3s.  Gd.  an  acre  annually  in  the  baronies  of  Sliovcmargy 
and  Ballyadams.  In  the  barony  of  Carlow  it  has  been  5s.  per  acre  annually  for  the  last 
seven  years.  It  is  applottcd  by  the  parties  residing  on  different  townlands,  when  called  on 
by  the  barony  collector.  Notice  is  posted  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  churchwarden  is 
served  with  a notice  in  writing  by  the  barony  collector.  It  is  levied  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  each  year. 

51.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent  ? — The  amount  depends  entirely 
on  the  orders  of  the  poor  law  commissioners,  therefore  the  amount  is  doubtful.  Wo  have 
not  opened  the  house  yet. 

52.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — Upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  gale  of  rent  next  following  the  payment  of  the  rate. 

53.  Has  there  been  any  hesitation  in  paying  the  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  by  the  land- 
lords to  the  tenants  who  hold  at  will? — No,  not  the  slightest. 

54.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenants  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlord  ? — It  makes  a difference  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  tenant  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  it. 

55.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  with  respect  to  the 
occupation  of  land  ? — It  is  presumptuous  in  mo  to  give  an  opinion ; but  as  I am  asked  it,  I 
will  venture  to  give  it.  The  landholders  have  little  share  in  the  imposing  or  the  expending 
of  the  county  at  large  portion  of  tho  cess,  which  is  generally  the  heaviest  part  of  it ; it 
would  therefore  be  just  that  the  landlord  should  be  made  liable  for  half  of  the  county  cess, 
on  the  poor  law  principle,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  he  receives,  grounded  on  the  govern- 
ment valuation  and  Ordnance  survey  of  Ireland.  It  would  be  also  desirable  to  relieve  the 
landlords  of  a portion  of  it,  by  making  annuitants,  mortgagees,  and  those  having  charges  on 
lands  for  jointures,  &c.,  liable  to  pay  their  proportion,  according  to  their  relative  interests. 
Some  adjustment  should  be  extended  to  poor  rates.  The  county  cess  might  be  better 
collected  hut  once  in  each  year,  between  November  and  March,  that  being  the  time  when 
landholders  have  most  money.  There  are  now  so  many  calls  that  it  is  perplexing  in  summer 
time  to  have  cess  to  pay  when  there  is  nothing  available  to  sell,  except  at  a loss  to  the 
farmer. 

56.  At  what  seasons  is  the  county  cess  in  general  collected  ? — Twice  a year,  in  March 
and  June  generally;  and  June  is  the  time  that  a farmer  finds  it  in  this  country  very  diffi- 
cult to  provide  provisions  for  his  family.  They  are  very  improvident.  It  would  be  desirable 
to  have  some  system  to  secure  to  a tenant  remuneration  for  permanent  and  suitable  improve- 
ments made  by  him  under  terminable  leases,  as  he  is  in  all  cases  bound  to  uphold  in  good 
order  and  repair  all  improvements  made  or  to  be  made  on  his  holding ; or  to  secure  to 
the  landlord,  if  he  prefers  to  build  or  improve  for  his  tenant,  such  like  fair  and  equitable 
remuneration. 

57.  Have  you  considered  in  what  manner  a fair  and  equitable  remuneration  could  bo 
secured  ? — Either  by  persons  appointed  by  the  Board  of  W orks,  or  by  arbitration  of  persons 
selected  by  a public  board,  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  huidlord^ono  by  the  tenant,  and  one 
by  the  assistant  barrister  from  those  so  selected,  or  something  of  that  kind — certamlv  not 
by  a jury  of  farmers,  or  a jury  of  landlords.  There  is  the  greatest  difficulty.  It  should  bo 
by  some  public  board.  I would  suggest  that  tho  county  roads,  if  under  the  management 
of  a Board  of  Works,  would  be  much  better  and  economically  made  and  repaired  than  under 
the  present  system. 
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58.  Why  ?— I judge  from  analogy.  The  turnpike  road  from  Dublin  to  Carlow  is  sixteen 

miles,  six  furlongs,  and  twenty-one  perches  Irish,  and  is  repaired  at  8 £cl.  a perch  British 
and  our  roads  in  the  county  cost  Is.,  not  taking  into  account  nearly  £700  for  the  county 
surveyor’s  and  other  officers’  salaries.  J 

59.  How  is  the  road  managed  of  which  you  speak?— By  a hody  of  trustees. 

60.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  system  which  ought  to  make  it  so  much  better?— 
Trustees  are  generally  managing  their  own  money,  and  grand  jurors  are  not.  Trustees  on 
turnpike  roads  generally  have  debentures,  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  payment  of 
interest.  Grand  jurors  know  that  the  landholders  pay  the  cess. 

61.  Is  it  not  the  case  with  turnpike  roads  that  they  are  repaired  by  contractors?— 
Yes. 

62.  Is  it  not  so  with  the  comity  roads  ?— Tcs ; but  if  you  take  into  account  all  the 
humbugging  earned  ou  at  road  sessions  by  contractors.  The  result  speaks  for  itself— the 
turnpike  road  is  8 £d.  a perch,  and  the  comity  roads  Is. 

63.  Are  not  the  parties  who  arc  trustees  of  the  roads,  generally,  speaking,  grand -jurors? 

No,  uot  generally.  J 

64.  Are  there  any  roads  iu  this  county  repaired  by  the  Board  of  Works  ?— I believe  not— 
by  contractors  under  the  comity  surveyor. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Peter  Finlon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— In  the  parish  of  Myshall,  within  nine  miles  of  Carlow,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  in  the  barony  of  Forth. 

2.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  barony  of  Forth  ?— Witli  a part  of  it. 

3.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

4.  What  land  do  you  hold?— About  145  Irish  acres.  I gave  a part  of  it  away  this 
last  spring. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  iii  your  district  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

_ 6.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ?— Something  about  from  thirty  to 
sixty  acres.  There  are  small  farms  down  to  thirty. 

7.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  your  neighbourhood?— Very  few. 

S.  Arc  there  many  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  common  ? No,  not  many. 

9.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by  proposal  or  valuation ?— By 
proposal  generally. 

10.  Is  it  generally  given  to  the  highest  bidder? — In  most  cases  it  is. 

11.  Do  you  mean  that  the  occupying  tenant  lias  no  preference  shown  him  ?— Very  little, 

I think,  on  the  part  of  the  greater  number  of  the  landlords. 

12.  Can  you  give  us  some  instances  in  which  recently  in  the  district  or  in  the  last  four 
or  five  years  there  lias  been  a change  of  tenants,  and  the  occupying  tenant  lias  not  had  a 
preference  where  the  occupying  tenant  tendered? — Where  the  occupying  tenant  gets 
reduced  and  not  able  to  pay  his  rent,  lie  is  generally  put  aside. 

13.  In  the  case  of  land  being  out  of  lease  are  there  many  cases  in  your  neighbourhood 
of  the  land  not  being  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?— I have  not  biown  many  instances 
in  my  neighbourhood. 

14.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  your  district  ? — It  is  up  to  40s.  the 
Irish  acre.  I cannot  call  it  good  land  at  that  sum. 

15.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  called  for  ? — The  greater  part  of 
the  landlords  give  a running  half-year. 

16.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  hill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenant? 

I myself  pass  hills  in  the  bank  at  Carlow  to  my  landlord. 

17.  What  is  your  rent  ? — My  rent  is  about  £200  a year.  I have  two  landlords. 

18.  Is  there  any  system  of  passing  bills  by  the  small  tenants? — No,  I believe  not. 

19.  Do  they  depend  much  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?— They  did  very  much  while 
they  were  in  being,  but  many  of  them  have  broken  away. 

-0.  Did  they  prosper  much  while  they  existed  ? — My  opinion  was,  that  they  were  the 
ruination  of  the  country. 

21.  What  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — By 
distress  and  seizing,  and  advertising  them  to  he  canted. 

22.  Are  the  receipts  you  get  usually  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — Up  to  the 
date  at  which  the  rent  is  paid. 

23.  Do  the  occupiers  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men  m the  district? — There  are  two  over  me  upon  one  farm;  I am  under  the  head 
landlord  in  the  other. 

24.  Under  which  class  of  persons  is  the  tenant  the  more  comfortable,  under  the  middle- 

man or  under  the  head  landlord  ? — I find  myself  as  comfortable  under  the  third  landlord 
of  the  Protestant  church,  as  I do  under  the  Roman  Catholic  on  the  first  estate.  He  is 
M : kas  giVGn  me  ten  per  cent,  these  two  half-years. 

is  b tt^S  ^an<^  s&k  higher  under  him  than  the  other  ? — Yes,  it  is  higher,  hut  the  quality 
gen^  U°  ^ occul^era  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year? — By  lease 

27.  By  whom  are  the  improvements  in  houses  and  lands  generally  effected  ?— By  the 
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28.  Do  any  of  the  landlords  give  them  any  assistance  or  make  them  any  allowance  ? I 

do  not  know  of  any  one  in  my  locality. 

29.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  forms  prevail  at  all  with  you?— Yes,  it  does  in 
some  instances. 

30.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  forms  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— It  was  the 
practice  some  time  back,  but  not  so  much  now. 

31.  How  long  is  it  since  it  was  practised? — Ten  or  twelve  years  back  it  was  the  wish 
of  some  landlords  to  make  large  farms. 

32.  How  do  they  generally  proceed  to  do  that  ? — When  the  leases  have  expired,  they 

put  them  aside,  and  put  it  all  into  one.  1 

33.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  allowing  those  people  any  thing  ? — I understood  not  ■ 
unless  they  were  in  arrear,  and  they  could  not  expect  to  get  it  from  them. 

34.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  forms  still  continue  ? — Yes,  it  is  in  practice 
in  my  neighbourhood. 

35.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — They  do  not  say  much  against  it  if  they  can  o-et 
their  rent. 

36.  In  the  case  of  a new  letting  of  a place  held  by  a middleman,  what  is  generally  done 
with  the  under-tenants  ? — They  are  retained,  the  greater  part  of  them. 

37.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
formers  are  getting  richer  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

38.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ? — They  are  getting  more  distressed. 

39.  Are  the  labourers  getting  any  better  off? — I do  not  see  that  they  are. 

40.  What  is  the  arrangement  that  the  farmer  generally  enters  into  with  the  labourer?— 
They  generally  diet  them,  and  pay  them  Gd.  a day  through  the  year  if  they  have  the  option 
to  do  so  ; if  not,  they  must  have  a little  rise  on  them  in  the  harvest,  from  lOrf.  to  la  and 
their  diet. 

41.  Is  there  much  employment  to  be  had  for  them  ? — Yes  ; a good  deal  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  the  potato  digging  season,  and  the  harvest.  There  are  very  few  of  them  that 
wish  for  it  but  can  get  employment  at  this  time. 

42.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — No  ; none  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

43.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — We  have  had 
but  one  payment  in  tins  union  yet. 

44.  Has  it  been  allowed  ? — No  ; it  did  not  come  due  on  the  rent  I was  paying  last 
until  this  present  rent  came  round. 

45.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ?— Nothing  more  than  if  there 
was  a reduction  of  the  rent  and  improvements  allowed  to  the  tenant,  it  would  be  of  great 
service,  and  give  labour  to  the  poor  and  encouragement  to  the  occupying  tenant,  and  also 
improve  the  estate,  and  also  to  encourage  in  improving  in  manure,  which  is  very  much 
wanted. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


William  Elliott,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — I reside  within  two  miles  of  this  town,  at  Kilneeny.  I have 
unfortunately  two  residences.  I am  a solicitor.  I reside  also  in  Dublin. 

2.  Are  you  also  land  agent  ? — Yes,  to  Sir  Thomas  Butler,  and  to  Mr.  Bunbury,  one  of 
our  members. 

3.  "With  what  district  are  you  best  acquainted? — I know  the  whole  of  this  county 
principally — all  the  baronies  of  it,  except  one  barony;  and  I receive  about  £15,000  a 
year. 

4.  Generally  spealdng  is  it  held  in  Large  or  in  small  farms  ? — The  average  amount  of  the 
forms  is  between  forty  and  fifty  Irish  acres. 

5.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements? — No,  I 
do  not  think  it  does  beyond  what  ought  to  take  place  with  the  tenants  upon  every  estate. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving? — Yes,  very  much. 

. 7.  In  what  particulars? — In  every  way.  They  are  tilling  better  in  every  way,  and 
improving  their  land  and  keeping  it  in  better  heart. 

8.  What  are  the  manures  that  they  use  principally  ? — Scarcely  any  but  animal  manure 
and  lime. 

9*  y°u  any  forming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  any. 

10.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  forms  in  this  district? — When  I spoke  of 
forms  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  I alluded  to  tillage  farms.  The  grazing  forms  are  consider- 
ably larger,  none  under  100  acres. 

^re  PlinciP;illy  lowland  grazing  or  mountain? — Lowland. 

12.  Are  they  used  for  dairy  purposes? — Principally  for  rearing  stock  and  dairy  purposes, 
-lie  fottomng  forms  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  some  years  ago ; that  is  owing  to 
their  not  being  so  valuable. 

. 13-  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — We  have  very  few 
instances  indeed  of  joint  tenancies.  There  is  an  act  of  Parliament  expressly  discountenan- 
cing that,  and  even  antecedent  to  that  act  the  practice  was  considered  bad,  and  the  land- 
lords set  their  faces  against  it.  There  is  no  sucli  thing  given  now  as  a joint  lease. 

14.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; is'  it  bv  private  contract  or  by  proposal? — Gene- 
rally by  proposal. 
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1;5.  In  those  cases  wliat  preference  is  shown  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?— Invariably  if 
well  conducted  he  gets  a preference,  if  he  has  his  farm,  and  his  fences,  and  houses  in 
tolerable  order.  ’ 

16.  What  should  you  say™  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land?— I should  say  ahout40« 

17.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  hear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  s>_ 
SeneraUy  speaking  .when  the  poor  law  valuator  was  going  about,  if  he  valued  one  holding 
at  40a.  the  rent  of  that  might  be  4d«.  It  was,  generally  speaking,  5s.  an  acre  under  the 
rent.  If  it  was  30s.  an  acre  it  would  he  2os._ 5s.  below  the  valuation,  about  one-sixth  less. 

16.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  duo  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it?— On  laree 
estates  it  is  the  custom  one  half-year  within  the  other  generally  speaking  j other  landlords 
get  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month. 

19.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  Ly  bill  on  the  part  of  tbe  small 
tenants  ?_!  do  not  know  any  instance  of  that.  It  is  a bad  system,  and  even  landlord  I 
think  discourages  it.  I do  not  know  one  who  adopts  it  in  the  county. 

20.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local'usm-ers?— Some  are 
obbged  to  do  it  but  they  conceal  it  as  much  as  possible,  knowing  the  landlords  disapprove 
of  it,  because  the  profits  of  the  property  go  away  to  the  usurer  if  it  is  allowed  Iliavo 
attempted  sometimes  to  trace  it  and  the  men  have  kept  it  from  me  as  much  as  possible 

21.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  loan  funds  upon  tlie  agricultural  tenantry?— 
It  is  very  pernicious.  It  is  not  like  a shopkeeper ; the  tenant  lias  no  in-comings  only  twice 
a year.  If  a man  has  a shop  ho  is  selling  something  every  day ; that  is  not  so  with  the 
tenant : he  is  only  selling  at  stated  periods,  when  ho  threshes  bis  crop  or  sells  his  stock. 

22.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? The  usual 

mode  is  by  ejectment,  seldom  by  distress.  I have  had  myself  very  few  instances  coming 
under  my  especial  notice  or  connected  with  the  estates  I am  agent  to;  but  I preferred  eject- 
ment for  tins  reason— it  was  less  expensive  to  the  tenant,  and  he  had  plenty  of  time  himself 
to  manufacture  any  thing  lie  had  in  the  way  of  crop  or  stock,  whereas  if  I made  a distress 
I should  sen  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  the  straw  would  all  leave  the  farm,  and  he  would 
he  worse  off  the  next  year. 

23.  What  generally  should  you  say  was  the  expense  of  a distress  to  a tenant?— It  varies 

according  to  the  amount  of  the  rent.  If  you  distrain  him,  and  pursue  the  course  of  the 
law,  you  ought  to  send  his  cattle  to  the  pound,  and  according  to  what  the  rent  is  the 
pound-keeper’s  fees  come  on ; hut  generally  speaking  they  could  not  be  under  £6  or  £7 
I here  is  2s.  4 cl.  a day  to  the  bailiffs,  and  you  must  have  two  or  three  of  them  at  the  very 
least.  There  must  he  companions.  1 

24.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ?— 

I can  only  speak  for  myself.  On  the  estates  I am  agent  to  they  are  entirely  for  the  gale. 

25.  Specifying  that  they  are  for  the  gale  ? — Yes. 

26.  Do  the  occupiers  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors  you  are  connected  with, 
or  arc  there  many  middlemen  ? — Very  few  middlemen,  except  where  there  are  very  old 
leases ; there  the  tenants  have  been  tacitly  allowed  to  sublet  in  former  times.  There 
are  no  new  middlemen  criming  in. 

little  AlG  theie  maUy  l)rol)ei'fcies  in  y°m'  neighbourhood  under  the  courts  ?— No,  very 


28.  Which  of  the  tenantry  arc  the  most  comfortable— those  under  the  proprietors,  those 
under  the  middlemen,  or  those  under  the  courts  ?— Under  the  courts  they  are  the  least 
comfortable ; the  next  to  them  the  tenants  of  the  middlemen ; and  then  the  proprietors’ 
tenants  are  the  best  off  of  any. 

29.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  from  any  thing  in  the  mode  of  management  that  they  are 
tne  least  comfortable  under  the  courts  ? — No,  nor  is  it  that  they  are  set  higher ; hut  they 
nave  more  confidence  in  the  proprietors.  A property  is  seldom  brought  under  the  courts 
unless  for  sale,  and  then  a new  purchaser  may  come  in. 

i y°™  impression  that  lands  are  not  let  higher  by  the  middlemen  than  the 

nead  landlords  ?— In  this  county  I do  not  think  they  are.  I know  of  several  men  holding 
under  middlemen  that  do  not  pay  a rent  higher  than  is  paid  to  the  landlords  in  fee. 

dl.  vv  hat  course  is  generally  adopted  upon  the  expiration  of  a middleman’s  lease 
TOb  respect  to  the  sub-tenants  ? — That  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  farm  of  the 
n dleman.  If  he  has  200  or  300  acres,  and  that  divided  into  forty  or  fifty  farms, 
o»e  men,  if  well-conducted  members  of  society,  are  all  retained,  with  few  exceptions. 
vp  9 p ™ie  tenants  throughout  the  district  hold  generally  at  will  or  from  year  to 
‘ oV  ~Gen)erally  by  lease ; hut  the  system  of  granting  leases  is  not  on  the  increase, 
tip-  ' "y  w “at  do  you  attribute  that  ? — People  have  been  very  much  tom  herebypoli- 
dJr  Ah  We  i llot  collsbler  that  the  tenant  looked  up  to  the  landlord  as  we  consi- 
Ipt  0uf  lt  to  have  done  as  his  natural  protector.  I have  not  myself  drawn  a dozen 
ti  6S’  ^ ough  I may  number  all  the  gentry  of  the  county  as  my  clients,  with  few  excep- 
°ri  ’ m i ave  not  <^awn  a dozen  leases  these  six  or  seven  years. 

• ,,  ‘ daking  the  six  or  seven  years  previously,  does  that  indicate  a great  diminution 
m the  granting  of  leases  ?— Yes.  8 

o.  Do  I understand  you  to  connect  that  with  political  causes? — Exclusively.  I know 
e T^y  landlords  who  would  prefer  letting  by  leases,  for  this  reason — that  if  the  rent 
at  a ?ou  ?an»  wheu  the  tenant  is  in  arrear,  remove  him  (if  he  holds  by  lease) 

to  q11^  . ie,’  . d'  he  does  not  hold  by  lease  you  must  wait  till  you  give  him  notice 
byyouma  tiU£8at  expdes,  and  when  his  tenancy  terminates,  if  you  let  a day  pass 
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36.  Has  that  led  to  a practice  which,  may  operate  injuriously  to  the  tenants  in  their 
holdings  ? — No ; there  is  a feeling  growing  up  of  more  confidence.  They  are  likely  to 
he  left  there  if  they  conduct  themselves  properly. 

37.  Does  the  practice  subsist  in  this  county  of  serving  tenants-at-will  with  notices  to 

quit,  anticipating  a failure  of  rent  ? — No,  never.  . 

38.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  obtain  leases?— They  always 

have  had  anxiety.  . . ..  „ 

39.  Have  political  causes  operated  one  way  or  another  upon  that  teehng  /—No ; away 
from  political  feeling  they  have  that  anxiety— they  wish  to  get  leases. 

40.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  political  causes  have  not  diminished  or  increased  that 
anxiety  that  they  would  otherwise  have  to  obtain  leases  ?— No.  If  a man  is  a single 
man  it  is  very  hard  to  get  a prudent  match  with  money  if  he  lias,  not  a certainty  in 
his  farm.  I was  once  asked  to  give  a lease,  to  be  returned  on  the  marriage  taking  place. 

41.  Then  do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  desire  to  obtain  a lease  overcame  the 
desire  to  avoid  being  placed  in  collision  with  the  landlord  ?— They  do  not  fear  a 
collision  now. 

42.  Do  you  think  that  the  high  stamp  duty  operates  to  prevent  them  taking  leases  ?— 

Yes,  it  prevents  many  taking  leases;  but  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  Stamp  Act  as 
to  leases  under  £50  a year.  I never  knew  a lease  mining  up  beyond  two  skins  of 
parchment,  if  it  was  a lease  of  a farm ; if  it  was  a lease  of  a factory  it  would  be  a 
different  thing.  ion 

43.  By  whom  in  general  are  improvements  on  lands  or  buildings  effected  ? — Generally 
by  the  tenant.  Some  landlords  make  allowances. 

44.  Will  you  state  the  system  followed  by  any  of  those  who  make  allowances?— I 
have  been  permitted,  by  one  or  two  gentlemen  for  whom  I act,  to  make  allowances  for 
draining  and  for  building.  It  goes  as  so  much  cash  to  the  tenant  when  he  comes  to  pay 
his  rent. 

45.  What  proportion  is  generally  allowed  ? — In  some  instances  the  entire  sum. 

46.  Are  there  any  directions  as  to  the  allowing  a particular  per  centage,  or  does  it  vary 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  every  case  ?— It  varies ; because  one  man  may  want  a 
barn,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  £10  or  £ll.  I would  allow  him  the  whole  of  that,  no 
matter  what  the  rent  was. 

47.  With  respect  to  the  improvements  upon  lands,  is  any  system  adopted  in  those 
improvements?— No ; the  tenants  are  generally  draining  their  land  more  than  they  used 
to  do. 

48.  Are  the  landlords  assisting  them?— I can  only  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  1 
should  say  that  they  are. 

49.  In  what  proportion  are  they  assisting  them? — I have  allowed  the  half  and  I have 
allowed  the  entire ; it  varies  with  the  seasons.  In  a bad  season,  if  I see  a tenant  has 
improved,  and  he  has  a bad  crop,  I 'would  allow  him  the  whole.  I am  privileged  to  use  my 
discretion. 

50.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  upon  the  properties? — Yes;  a few 
instances  have  arisen  of  the  sale  of  farms  with  ready  purchasers. 

51.  Does  that  extend  as  well  to  lands  held  at  will  as  by  lease  ? — There  is  very  little 
difference  upon  the  estates  with  which  I am  immediately  connected. 

52.  What  difference  do  you  see  in  the  improvement  of  the  farms  whether  the  tenants 
hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — If  the  lease  contains  proper  covenants  against  subletting  and 
subdivision,  and  I think  they  arc  the  only  necessary  ones,  the  tenant  improves  because  he 
is  not  allowed  to  sublet  or  subdivide ; and  I think  the  tenant-at-will  is  now  latterly,  within 
these  few  years,  improving  equally  as  if  he  held  by  lease ; but  a good  deal  of  that  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  landlords  insisting  upon  it  being  done  equally  as  if  he  had  a 
lease,  otherwise  they  were  in  the  habit  of  leaving  it  in  statu  quo,  but  they  wished  them  to 
confide  in  the  landlords,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  run  no  risk  in  doing  it. 

53.  In  those  cases,  do  the  landlords  execute  the  permanent  improvements,  such  as 
buildings  ? — There  is  a greater  disposition  to  allow  where  they  hold  at  wTill  than  by  lease. 

54.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  tenant  likely  to  improve,  holding  from  year  to  year,  unless 
the  landlord  defrays  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  permanent  improvements  . — ^ 
should  say  not,  because  it  is  very  hard  to  get  the  lower  class  of  people  to  be  as  confiding 
as  the  better  class ; they  are  more  suspicious. 

55.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  in  which  landlords  have  been  obliged  to  endeavour  o 
enforce  the  clauses,  such  as  those  against  subletting  or  subdividing  ? — No,  I do  not  remem- 
ber an  instance  now  of  any  case  where  it  was  brought  actually  into  court ; but  I remem  er 
several  instances  of  that  wholesome  interference  brought  to  bear  early  in  the  business,  an 
it  stopped  that  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place  if  the  landlord  or  agents  had  no 
interfered. 

56.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  with  which  you 

acquainted  ? — There  have  been  a few ; not  many.  - ,, 

57.  By  what  means  were  they  accomplished  ? — At  the  expiration  of  a lease  the  lan  ^ 
have  in  most  instances,  indeed  in  almost  every  instance,  purchased  the  tenant  out,  an  g ^ 
him  what  he  considered  a fan-  sum  for  leaving  the  place,  and  then  gave  it  to  others. 

not  know  of  any  instance  where  they  were  removed  without  getting  what  was  consider  j 

the  landlord  or  agent  sufficient.  _ j j,v 

58.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  still  continue  ? — No,  it  is  discountenan  J 
Qyery  landlord, 
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50.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  large 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ?— No,  I do  not  think  they  are  getting  richer. 

60.  Do  yon  think  that  the  small  farmers  are  improving  ?— Yes,  I think  they  are  the  most 
comfortable  ; for  they  are  able  to  manage  their  own  farms  by  tbo  help  of  the  family,  indeed 
his  own  children,  I may  say. 

61.  What  sized  farm  does  that  extend  to  ?— That  would  be  confined  to  a farm  of  about 
twenty  acres. 

62.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  improving  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is.  The 
labourer  finds  it  more  difficult  to  get  a bouse  and  garden  in  the  country  than  be  did ; 
there  are  a great  many  living  in  the  towns  now. 

63.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  they  obtain  employment  ?— From  the  gentlemen  and  tho 
respectable  class  of  farmers— the  gentlemen  farmers— they  get  lOd  a day.  The  lower 
class  of  farmers  give  6d.,  hut  they  maintain  them  in  the  house. 

64.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  the  cottages  ?— From  £3  to  £4  for  a house  and  a 
quarter  of  ground. 

65.  Does  the  con-acre  system  for  potatoes  prevail  much  here  ?— Yes,  very  much. 

66.  What  do  they  generally  pay  for  it  ? — About  £10  an  acre. 

67.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— No,  none  in  tins  county  at 
all,  although  the  county  has  been  so  much  distracted,  very  much,  indeed,  by  political  dis- 
sensions and  political  contests ; still  I never  knew  the  peasantry  so  well  conducted  as  they 
are : they  could  not  be  better.  They  never  insulted  a gentleman  in  the  county.  They 
are  obliged  to  bring  them  from  Kilkenny  and  the  Kerry  district,  and  Kildare,  to  insult  us. 

68.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  circumstance,  that  while  the  county  has  been  so  dis- 
tracted there  should  he  that  feeling  displayed  ? — From  the  number  of  resident  gentry,  and 
the  kindness  shown  to  tho  tenantry  all  through. 

69.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood  upon  any  properties 
with  which  you  arc  connected? — Yes,  one,  but  not  in  this  county;  it  occurred  in  the 
comity  of  Kilkenny,  upon  tho  property  of  Lord  Frankfort.  One  Saturday  night  a man  was 
murdered  who  held  some  land  about  three  years ; he  never  resided  there ; he  left  his 
mother’s  house  in  the  morning  and  went  there  to  see  his  potatoes  dug.  I believe  he  was 
afraid  to  sleep  in  the  place,  and  went  every  day  to  see.  his  work  done. 

70.  Do  you  know  any  tiling  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  late  tenant  had  been 
ejected  ?■ — N o ; hut  I know  that  that  district  has  been  very  frequently  disgraced  with  min- 
ders during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

71.  Are  there  many  resident  gentry  in  the  district  ?— None  at  all  in  the  district. 

72.  Arc  the  agents  of  the  properties  resident  in  the  district?— No,  they  are  not ; they 
reside  in  another  portion  of  the  same  county,  but  not  upon  the  estate. 

73.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example, 
arc  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small  proprietors,  or 
absentee  estates  compared  with  resident? — No,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  difference  in  this 
county.  I think  there  is  more  liberality  on  the  part  of  absentee  English  proprietors  than  there 
is  upon  the  part  of  absentee  Irish  proprietors.  Wo  have  very  few  of  them  in  our  county. 

1 4.  What  are  the  duties  an  agent  generally  is  expected  to  perform  in  this  count}'? — 
With  myself  my  duties  are  principally  the  collection  of  the  rent,  to  see  that  the  tenants  do 
not  transgress  any  of  the  covenants  in  their  leases,  and  in  allowing  any  thing  for  improve- 
ments, and  in  valuing  the  land  when  it  comes  out  of  lease. 

1 •:>-  Is  the  laud  upon  the  properties  with  which  you  are  acquainted  let  according  to 
your  valuation  ? — It  is  let  according  to  the  valuation  put  upon  it  either  by  my  employer  or 
by  myself,  or  jointly.  Although  I may  wish  a man  to  propose  for  the  land  I do  not  mean 
ever  to  put  land  up  to  auction.  I think  that  was  a had  system,  and  I know  it  to  he  bad 
from  the  way  in  which  they  would  hid  any  thing  to  get  into  the  land,  and  then  try  to  get 
it  down  to  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 

76.  Generally  in  the  county  do  the  people  hold  much  by  accepted  proposals  ? — No,  not 
at  all. 

77.  Are  there  any  fees  in  this  district  to  the  agent  upon  declaring  a tenant  or  accept- 
ing a proposal? — No,  none  that  I have  ever  heard  of. 

78.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  usual  season  is  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  commencing-  in  March ; hut  if  the  former  tenant  is  put  out  now  the  in-coming 
tenant  getting  it  now  pays  a quarter’s  rent  for  the  dead  half-year,  as  it  is  termed. 

79.  What  rent  does  he  pay  for  the  succeeding  half-year  ? — He  is  put  under  the  usual 
rent ; the  landlord  loses  a quarter  of  a year’s  rent,  and  in  many  instances,  if  it  is  a tillage 
iarm,  he  loses  the  whole  of  it,  for  there  is  no  crop  upon  it. 

80.  "What  proportion  should  you  say  the  county  cess  bore  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ?— 
J-he  county  cess  has  not  been  apportioned  according  to  the  value  of  the  land  at  all,  it  is  a 
surface  tax  spread  over  it.  I may  hold  100  acres  of  good  land  and  pay  no  more  than  a 
man  holding  the  same  quantity  of  very  inferior  land. 

81.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed? — My  system  is 
not  to  allow  a rate  struck  subsequent  to  the  rent  that  the  tenant  is  paying.  If  a man  is 
paying  the  last  March  rents  and  the  rate  was  struck  in  July  I do  not  allow  it  in  the  March 
payment ; they  care  very  little  about  that. 

82.  Is  there  any  difference  between  those  who  hold  by  lease  and  those  who  hold  from 
year  to  year  with  respect  to  the  poor  rate  ? — No. 

■ii  o’  ®ave  y°u  heard  any  complaint  of  the  non-allowance  of  the  poor  rate  to  tenants-at- 
wiil . — No,  I never  heard  any  complaint  of  the  kind.  I think  that  that  would  not  be  honest, 
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84.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  Before  the  commissioners  ? — No,  I do  not 
consider  myself  competent  to  give  any  suggestions,  except  as  to  the  county  cess : I think 
it  a hardship  that  the  whole  of  it  should  fall  upon  the  occupying-  tenant ; 1 should  like  to 
see  somo  plan  adopted  hy  which  the  landed  proprietor  should  bear  a portion  of  it.  And 
I would  even  he  disposed  to  go  further,  and  to  suggest  that  all  persons  getting  a benefit 
out  of  the  land  should  hear  a portion  of  it  also,  whether  annuitants,  or  mortgagees,  or 
persons  having  charges  on  the  land,  lior  instance,  a gentleman  dies  and  ho  charges  in  his 
will  £10,000  upon  the  estate  for  younger  children  ; there  may  be  one  or  two  or  more  who 
derive  an  interest  in  it,  and  who  pay  nothing  towards  the  expenses  of  the  country,  though 
the  landlord  is  incapacitated  from  allowing  his  tenants  any  thing. 

85.  In  the  case  of  a mortgage  how  could  you  prevent  the  mortgagee  withdrawing  his 
money? — But  the  instant  he  attempted  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things  there  is  another 
ready  to  step  in  his  place  and  agree  to  the  reduction. 

86.  Do  you  think  upon  the  wliolo  the  lenders  of  money  being  charged  with  this  portion 
of  the  tax  would  not  induce  them  to  recall  the  money  ? — No,  because  they  must  lend  it 
out  again  subject  to  reduction  ; and  generally  speaking  the  mortgagees  receive  five 
per  cent.,  and  that  paid  as  punctually  as  if  it  was  in  the  funds. 

87.  Would  you  propose  that  the  same  system  should  extend  to  all  securities  for  money?— 
No,  I would  except  bonds,  and  things  of  that  kind ; they  aro  personal  securities  more 
than  mortgages  are.  There  arc  bonds  collateral  and  going  with  mortgages,  but  they  are 
seldom  put  in  force  against  the  debtor’s  person. 

88.  Have  you  considered  what  proportion  of  the  county  rates  or  what  part  of  the  county 
works  you  would  think  it  reasonable  that  the  occupying  tenant  should  pay  for  ? — I am  not 
able  to  say  how  much,  but  more  than  a moiety,  because  he  has  the  use  of  the  road  and  is 
getting  a benefit  from  it. 

89.  Assuming  that  land  is  let  at  its  fair  value,  would  not  the  effect  of  putting  the  tax 
upon  the  landlord  he  to  add  a portion  more  to  the  rent  ? — You  would  think  so,  and  I had 
the  same  opinion  when  the  tithe  rent-charge  was  thrown  upon  the  landlord ; it  was  said 
the  tenant  will  -not  get  the  benefit,  but  I do  conceive  he  gets  tho  benefit,  for  I do  not 
think  that  the  landlord  gets  a liigher  rent  by  the  full  proportion  of  the  tithe  rent-charge 
added — and  besides  that,  he  has  an  easier  way  of  paying  it.  At  all  events  he  has  but 
one  person  to  pay  to. 

90.  Is  it  your  opinion  as  the  result  of  your  experience  that  even  taking  tho  chance  of 
the  rent  being  raised  in  consequence  of  the  tax  being  placed  upon  the  landlord,  the 
change  would  be  beneficial  altogether  to  the  tenant? — Yes,  I do  think  so.  I think  the 
landlords  are  not  so  hard-hearted  that  they  would  sit  down  and  calculate  how  much  they 
were  out  of  pocket  by  tho  change.  With  respect  to  the  county  rate  I wish  to  add,  that 
in  apportioning  the  county  cess  upon  landlords,  I would  put  a far  greater  share  upon  those 
who  are  absentees. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Arthur  Fitimaurice,  esep,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Carlow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — Land  agent ; and  I farm  a few  acres  of  land. 

3.  To  what  extent  may  your  agencies  bo  ? — I am  connected  with  between  15,000  and 
16,000  acres,  about  £7,000  a year. 

4.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  district  which  you  arc  more  particularly  acquainted  with  ? — 
I am  connected  with,  as  I have  stated,  about  15,000  or  10,000  acres,  but  I could  not  estimate 
the  quantity  with  which  1 am  acquainted.  The  general  description  is  grazing  and  arable, 
both  mountain  and  lowland.  The  population  of  part  of  it  is  very  thick. 

5.  Is  it  principally  held  in  large  or  small  farms  ? — I am  connected  with  both  large  and 
small  farms,  but  it  is  principally  in  small  farms.  There  arc  some  large  farms  in  the  King's 
county,  with  wliich  I am  connected,  and  some  in  this  comity. 

6.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving? — Very  much;  it  has  wonderfully  improved  in 
the  last  five  years. 

7.  In  what  particulars  ? — Principally  by  draining  ; a greater  quantity  of  what  was 
formerly  of  little  value  being  brought  into  cultivation.  The  proper  rotation  of  crops  is 
not  much  adopted  by  the  middle  and  lower  class  of  farmers ; animal  manures  and  lime  are 
the  principal — burning  of  land  is  not  allowed.  We  have  no  fanning  societies  or  agricultural 
schools. 

8.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — They  vary 
from  five  acres  to  eighty. 

9.  What  size  do  you  more  genei-ally  meet  with  ? — From  twenty  to  thirty  acres,  but  the 
tillage  farms  in  general  ai-e  eighty  acres ; any  thing  under  five  is  put  down  as  a cottier. 

10.  What  is  the  general  mode  of  culture  ? — Generally  potatoes  and  wheat  are  the 
principal.  The  proper  rotation  is  not  much  adopted,  but  wheat  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  crops.  There  is  first  oats  after  ley ; then  potatoes,  and  then  wheat  laid  down 
with  grass  seeds.  A far  better  system  might  be  adopted  if  the  farmers  could  be  got  to 
adopt  it.  Laying  down  with  oats  I consider  preferable  to  cither  wheat  or  barley. 

11.  Is  the  tillage  so  improved  as  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour? — No.  We  have 
numbers  of  hands  unemployed,  but  draining  has  very  much  increased  the  demand  lor 
labour,  still  we  liavo  too  many  hands  idle. 

12.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  grazing  farms? — From  eighty  to  200  acres. 
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13.  Are  they  increasing  ?— Yes ; in  some  parts  I think  they  are.  The  inclination  of  the  l5th  October,  1844. 

farmers  is  to  lay  down  the  ground.  The  tillage  has  not  been  paying  for  many  years last  

year  and  this  year  are  the  only  two  favourable  years.  They  principally  are  anxious  to  get  ... 

stock.  It  is  principally  appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  dairy  stock.  A‘  Fltzmannce»  «* 

14.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ?— I am  not  aware  of  any. 

Some  cases  may  arise  in  which  the  land  is  left  among  children,  and  that  cannot  be  prevented, 
but  it  is  very  seldom. 

15.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — Generally  by  proposal  and  private  contract. 

16.  In  the  case  of  a proposal,  what  preference  is  given  to  the  occupying  tenant? The 

landlords  I have  to  deal  with  are  never  desirous  of  disturbing  the  occupying  tenant,  if  he 
pays  near  the  value  and  is  qualified  to  hold. 

V".  What  is  the  use  of  a proposal? — None;  except  in  cases  of  old  leases  in  which  a 
rise  would  take  place — it  is  to  ascertain  the  value.  I know  of  no  other  object.  Some  old 
leases  are  held  at  very  low  rents,  and  when  they  fall  out,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  it. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  first  class  land  ?— From  £2  to  50s.  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. I do  not  think  there  is  a great  difference  made  between  the  good  and  bad 
land.  There  is  too  high  a rent  put  upon  the  bad  laud  compared  with  the  good. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? In 

some  unions  it  differs,  but  in  this  union  the  poor  law  valuation  is  about  one-eighth  under 
the  rent. 

20.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  an  equable  valuation ; has  it  given  satisfaction  ?— Yes, 
in  this  union ; but  in  other  unions  with  which  I am  connected  it  has  not  given  satisfa<> 
tiou  at  all. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ?— When  the  land  is 
set  at  its  value,  rent  is  not  demanded  sooner  than  from  four  to  six  months,  and  sometimes 
longer,  but  head  rents  are  paid  immediately  when  they  become  due.  We  look  upon  them  as 
interest  money.  By  head  rent  I mean,  if  the  landlord  has  the  estate  and  pays  a very  small 
chief  rent. 

22.  Do  you  extend  the  same  remark  to  the  middle  rent  ?— No.  I would  not  look  upon 
the  landlord  who  pays  a small  head  rent  to  be  a middleman.  I apply  it  to  those  who  hold 
in  perpetuity,  and  not  to  the  middleman’s  system  at  all. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  ? — No, 
not  those  I am  connected  with.  I never  had  more  than  two  or  three  instances  of  bills,  and 
that  was  when  the  usual  time  had  elapsed,  to  accommodate  themselves. 

24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Small  tenants, 
labourers,  and  cottiers  very  much  depend  upon  it,  but  not  the  more  respectable  farmers. 

The  cottiers  are  often  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  local  usurers  and  the  loan  funds. 

25.  Are  there  many  loan  funds  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — We  have  had  some,  but  we 
look  upon  them  as  injurious.  I was  connected  with  one  in  Carlow  at  first.  They  are  all 
abolished,  but  they  got  our  clerk,  as  inspecting  clerk,  to  go  generally  throughout  Ireland, 
they  considered  ours  so  well  worked.  They  did  a good  deal  of  good,  but  they  did  more  evil. 

26.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — When 
there  is  a year  and  a half  or  two  years’  rent  due,  we  generally  apply  the  ejectment  process. 

You  can  have  a civil  ejectment  for  a very  small  sum.  That  frightens  them  much,  and  makes 
them  use  exertions  to  pay  more  than  they  otherwise  would. 

27.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — Almost  entirely 
for  a particular  gale.  I make  it.  a rule  not  to  take  broken  payments. 

2S.  Do  the  occupiers  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middlemen 
in  the  district  ? — The  greatest  quantity  of  land  is  held  under  the  proprietor.  There  is  still 
a considerable  quantity  held  under  the  middleman,  which  is  eveiy  day  decreasing  according 
as  old  leases  expire.  The  least  quantity  is  that  held  under  the  courts. 

29.  Which  class  of  the  tenantry  is  most  comfortable? — Under  the  immediate  proprietors, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  I think  it  is  a great  object  to  the  tenant  to  hold  direct  from  the 
head  landlord.  Their  condition  is  the  best.  The  middleman  system  is  a ruinous  system, 
but  it  is  every  day  decreasing.  They  have  no  interest  to  encourage  improvements.  They 
take  all  they  can  out  of  the  land,  knowing  that  they  will  have  done  with  it  shortly. 

30.  Those  persons  you  call  middlemen,  that  underlet,  do  they  underlet  in  defiance  of  the 
covenants  in  their  leases,  or  do  they  hold  under  leases  that  contain  no  covenants  ? — Generally 
under  old  leases  that  contain  no  covenants.  The  system  is  going  out  of  practice.  They  are 
bound  in  all  the  new  leases  not  to  sublet. 

3 1.  In  the  case  of  a middleman’s  lease  being  at  an  end,  what  is  the  course  usually  adopted 
as  to  his  uuder-tenants  ? — If  they  are  respectable  people,  of  good  character,  they  are  kept 
upon  the  land;  they  come  under  the  head  landlord,  paying  the  value  for  the  land. 

32.  Generally  do  the  tenants  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — The  generality  of 
them  hold  by  lease.  Those  I have  to  say  to  are  not  very  anxious  to  hold  under  lease.  They 
have  great  confidence  in  the  landlord.  The  landlords  I am  acting  for  do  not  wish  to 
get  one  shilling  beyond  the  value  of  the  land,  but  they  wish  to  be  paid  that,  and  that 
is  the  principle  they  act  upon ; and  I find  them  improve  just  as  much  at  will  as  where  they 
hold  by  lease. 

33.  Do  you  allude  to  agricultural  improvements  upon  the  land,  or  to  permanent  improve- 
ments, such  as  buildings  ? — To  both.  I look  upon  draining  as  a permanent  improvement— 
it  is  one  of  the  most  permanent  improvements  we  can  possibly  have;  and  even  the  poorer 
Gasses  are  taking  it  up  wonderfully.  Those  who  hold  small  farms,  which  were  of  little  or 
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15th  October,  1844.  no  value  formerly,  are  draining  and  bringing  land  into  cultivation,  and  tbe  face  of  the 
^ country  is  improving  every  day. 

A.  Fitmaurice  esq  34-  1)0  y°u  mean  to  aay  tlie  tenants  without leases,  on  the  properties  you  allude  to,  are 
’ ' equally  ready  to  make  improvements  in  draining  as  those  who  have  leases,  at  tlieii-  own 

expense  ? — Yes,  they  are,  inasmuch  as  they  have  confidence.  On  many  estates  there  is  a 
great  want  of  confidence,  and  they  will  not  do  it.  W e go  upon  the  principle  of  never 
disturbing  a man  of  good  character  who  pays  his  rent. 

35.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all  in  the  district? — No,  not  to  any 
great  extent.  To  a very  limited  extent  it  does.  The  tenant,  whenever  the  landlord  allows 
it,  gets  the  purchase-money.  The  permanent  improvements  are  generally  effected  by  the 
tenant,  and  generally  an  allowance  made  by  the  landlord,  such  as  timber  and  slates ; and  I 
know  of  many  cases  where  the  landlord  advances  the  money  and  charges  interest,  which  is 
the  security  he  has  that  the  tenant  lays  out  the  money.  Many  men  prefer  being  tenants- 
at-will,  because  the  bargain  is  at  an  end  at  the  expiration  of  a lease.  I would  rather  he  a 
tenant-at-will  than  under  a short  lease. 

36.  What  do  you  mean  by  a short  lease  ? — I think  that  a lease  for  permanent  improve- 
ments less  than  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years  is  too  short.  I would  not  like  to  grant  a 
lease  for  a term  of  years,  because  when  they  come  towards  the  termination  of  the  term  they 
begin  to  rob  and  tear  up  the  land ; whereas,  if  it  is  for  a life,  the  life  may  drop  suddenly. 

37.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  expectation  of  a tenant  getting  a renewal  from  the  land- 
lord on  reasonable  terms  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  tenant  to  preserve  the  land  ? — Yes. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  tenant  injuring 
the  land. 

38.  When  a tenant  runs  out  a farm  in  that  way,  do  they  generally  give  it  back  to  the 
tenant  when  the  lease  expires  ? — No,  they  generally  take  it  from  him  in  consequence  of 
his  having  done  so,  he  not  counting  that  he  should  get  it  at  the  expiration  of  a lease. 

39.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms? — Very  little,  except  where  tenants 
emigrate.  Their  neighbours  are  often  allowed,  if  men  of  good  character,  to  give  them 
something  for  their  interest  in  it ; but  on  the  estates  I am  connected  with  we  never  disturb 
any  tenant  who  pays  his  rent. 

40:  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — Not  to  near  the  extent 
it  formerly  did.  Since  the  40s.  freeholders  ceased  to  exist  the  farms  are  not  subdivided. 

41.  Is  that  at  present  prevented  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  almost  every  landlord  is  opposed 
to  it.  Every  landlord  who  washes  to  have  his  estate  properly  managed  is  opposed  to  it ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  injury  to  the  country. 

42.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  that  the  large 
fanners  are  getting  more  wealthy  ? — Tho  last  two  years  have  been  favourable  for  farmers, 
and  they  have  improved.  Previous  to  that  there  had  been  many  causes  to  injure  them,  and 
they  ran  much  in  debt.  We  had  two  or  three  very  wet  years,  and  the  tariff  for  a year  or 
two  had  a great  effect  upon  the  farmers ; but  the  last  two  or  three  years  they  have  been 
in  a better  state  than  for  a number  of  yearn. 

43.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  richer  ? — In  consequence  of  the  tempe- 
rance movement  they  are  a great  deal  better  off.  At  least  I call  them  small  tenantry  under 
ten  acres. 

44.  Is  the  condition  of  tiro  labouring  class  much  improved  ? — Yes,  very  much. 

45.  Can  they  obtain  employment  now  ? — In  the  summer  season  of  the  year,  from  die 
beginning  of  sowing  the  spring  crops  till  November  or  December,  there  are  very  few  idle ; 
but  in  the  winter  time  there  is  not  employment  for  them.  The  want  of  capital  is  a great 
cause  of  complaint,  and  the  prevention  of  employment.  They  cannot  afford  to  employ 
extra  hands  in  extra  work,  such  as  draining,  and  those  improvements  aro  the  principal 
things. 

46.  Is  the  acroable  rent  put  upon  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  placed  upon  the 
larger  farms  ? — In  general  it  is.  But  we  never  make  any  difference  whatever  in  the  rent 
of  either,  but  it  is  generally  higher. 

47.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  employment  be  obtained  ? — Generally  9 cl.  and  10d.,  or  Is. 
a day ; but  9d.  or  lOcZ.  are  the  usual  wages. 

48.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  tho  district  ? — No,  not  in  my  recollection. 

49.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example, 
are  the  large  estates  better  managed  than  the  small,  or  the  absentee  better  than  the 
resident  ? — I think  it  entirely  depends  upon  the  landlord  as  to  the  management  of  it. 
borne  small  estates  I know  are  uncommonly  well  managed ; but  it  depends  upon  the  land- 
lord entirely,  and  his  disposition  to  encourage  or  improve  it.  The  resident  proprietors 
always  manage  better,  and  the  absentee  proprietors  only  care  to  get  the  money. 

50.  What  are  the  fees  usually  paid  to  bailiffs  or  drivers  for  enforcing  the  rent  ? Excep 
the  landlords  allow  a sum  of  £5  a year  for  warning  in  tho  rent  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
need  for  them,  nor  do  they  allow  any  other  fees  to  drivers.  The  agent’s  fees  are  generally 
Is.  in  the  pound,  and  paid  by  the  landlord. 

51.  Are  there  any  fees  to  agents  upon  granting  leases? — In  many  cases  thero  arc. 
have  never  taken  a shilling  from  any  man.  It  used  to  be,  but  it  is  going  out  of  practice, 
it  is  a very  bad  custom. 

52.  Do  you  mean  fees  over  and  above  the  charge  of  the  attorney  ? — That  is  only  one 
guinea,  the  ordinary  charge.  I mean  something  in  the  way  of  compliment ; I know  oi  som 
cases  where  it  is  done  still. 

53.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  management  of  estates,  do  you  consider  that  practice 
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as  prevalent  as  it  was  a few  years  ago,  or  decreasing  ? — Decreasing ; and  it  is  very  proper 
that  it  should.  It  is  a very  improper  tiling. 

5-1.  Is  it  the  general  feeling  of  the  more  respectable  class  of  agents  to  discountenance 

it? Yes,  it  is.  1 think  it  depends  a great  deal  upon  the  landlords  whether  they  allow  it. 

I have  heard  of  instances  in  which  landlords,  known  to  be  very  good  landlords,  have 
allowed  it. 

55.  To  what  extent ; was  it  a half-year’s  rent  ? — In  the  case  I speak  of  it  was  10s.  on  the 
acre. 

56.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  the 
receipt  is  produced  by  the  tenant  paying  his  rent. 

5".  What  difference  lias  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlord? — To  those  in  the  habit  of  paying  it,  and  I believe  they  were  very  few,  it  was 
reduced  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  landlord  loses  on  it.  He  loses  five  per  cent,  in  collecting 
it.  It  is  added  to  the  rent.  It  is  a clear  loss. 

58.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — It  would  he 
very  necessary  and  desirable  that  a system,  if  possible,  should  be  invented  or  adopted  to 
give  security  to  tenants-at-will  who  would  lay  out  money  in  improvements,  and  that  advan- 
tage should  not  be  taken  of  their  improvements.  There  is  a great  want  of  confidence  in 
many  instances  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  it  would  take  a long  time  to  bring  about 
that  confidence.  If  there  was  any  security  given  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  improvements, 
it  would  not  interfere  with  the  landlord’s  right  to  remove  them ; hut  he  should  allow  them 
for  the  building,  draining,  or  liming,  within  a certain  period. 

59.  Have  you  considered  what  system  could  be  suggested? — Yes,  I have  considered  it. 
I would  suggest,  and  I do  it  with  a great  deal  of  diffidence,  that  notice  should  be  served 
upon  the  landlord  previously,  that  the  tenant  was  about  building — that  he  would  put  up 
permanent  and  substantial  out-offices.  I would  almost  confine  it  to  out-offices,  or  a house 
amounting  to  a certain  sum  ; and  if  the  landlord  put  him  out  of  possession  in  ten  years, 
that  lie  should  he  obliged  to  give  him  half  what  it  cost ; and  over  twenty  years,  one-third ; 
and  from  twenty  to  thirty  years,  one-fourth.  I do  not  know  whether  that  would  be  practi- 
cable ; and  in  draining  I would  allow  the  same,  for  it  is  quite  as  permanent  as  building. 

60.  Why  do  you  fix  upon  these  dates  and  amounts  ? — Because  the  tenant  has  the  advan-. 
tage  of  the  money  for  those  periods,  to  a certain  extent ; and  after  thirty  years,  except 
very  good  houses,  they  become  dilapidated.  It  is  equal  to  a thirty  years’  lease,  and  the 
tenant  would  be  as  certain  of  it  for  thirty  years.  It  would  be  of  more  value  to  the  land- 
lord after  a short  period. 

61.  Would  a scale  of  that  kind  be  better  than  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  premises  at 
the  time  the  tenant  was  dispossessed,  with  regard  to  houses  ? — That  would  he  a very  good 
plan,  but  it  would  be  so  very  hard  to  ascertain  it. 

62.  Supposing  a tenant  having  executed  a permanent  building  should  afterwards  let  it 
fall  into  disrepair,  and  the  landlord  should  dispossess  him  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  finding 
the  house  in  a state  of  dilapidation,  would  it  not  be  feared  that  the  landlord  should  pay 
half  of  that  ? — I would  not  call  a house  which  was  dilapidated  in  ten  years  a permanent 
improvement. 

63.  Supposing  a tenant  should  by  intention  suffer  a house  to  fall  into  dilapidation  ? — 
There  would  be  an  objection  in  that  case ; but  it  is  a case  which  docs  not  present  any  matter 
of  difficulty  to  me.  I should  he  glad  to  sec  it.  I do  not  anticipate  we  shall  have  a law  of 
that  kind ; but  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  something  of  the  kind,  to  give  a tenant  confi- 
dence and  certainty  in  his  improvements,  because  it  would  be  hard  if  a tenant  built  a house 
costing  £2,000  or  £3,000,  and  the  landlord  could  get  the  advantage  of  that  property  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  tenant.  There  is  another  suggestion  which  I think  very  desirable.  This 
summer  I have  found  tiiat  we  have  no  means  of  preventing  the  tenants  cai'rying  away  the 
soil  of  the  grouud,  except  by  injunction,  which  costs  £23  or  £24.  There  are  very  stringent 
laws  as  to  burning.  Magistrates  have  the  power  of  fining  to  the  extent  of  £10,  and  for 
destroying  trees ; but  they  have  no  power  of  preventing  carrying  away  the  soil.  I brought 
it  under  the  Trespass  Act,  and  upon  going  into  court  I spoke  to  the  magistrate,  and  he 
told  me  there  was  no  use  in  bringing  the  case  forward ; and  he  gave  me  a case  in  point,  in 
which  he  took  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown,  and  they  said  he  could  not  pre- 
vent the  tenant  carrying  it  away,  as  ho  was  in  possession  of  the  ground — that  no  trespass 
would  lie,  because  the  trespass  was  in  the  lands  of  the  tenant ; and  in  my  case  the  tenant 
was  in  possession.  There  is  another  subject.  I think  the  landlord  ought  to  have  the  power 
of  ejecting  a tenant-at-will  for  non-payment  of  rent  without  giving  notice  to  quit.  That 
was  the  case  formerly,  and  I do  not  know  why  it  should  not  be  so  still,  if  a tenant  owes  a 
year  and  a half’s  rent. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Carlow,  Wednesday,  16th  October,  1844. 

Robert  Rawson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Glassely,  near  Ballitore,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— I am  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  a land- 
holder. 


15*A  October,  1844. 

968. 

A.  Fitzmaurice,  esq. 


10 ih  October,  1844. 

969. 

Robert  Rawson,  es<j, 
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16<A  October,  1844. 

969. 

Robert  Rawson,  esq. 
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3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy? — Sometliing  more  thau  400  British  acres— 
380  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  regard  to  wliicli  you  aro  best  prepared  to  give  informa- 
tion ? — I have  a general  knowledge  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  hut  a more  particular  know- 
ledge of  the  district  round  Atliy,  and  Ballitore,  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  county  of 
Kildare. 

5.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements? It 

does. 

6.  Of  what  description  ?— Drainage  particularly,  and  green  crops. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise,  and  in  what  particulars  ? — Drainage 
is  becoming  better  understood  and  practised  by  some  of  the  higher  fanners,  and  also  the 
rotation  of  crops.  Animal  manure,  bog  mould,  ashes,  form  the  subsoil,  guano  and  bone 
dust  are  the  manures  generally  used. 

8.  Have  you  any  farming  society,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  superintendents,  in  the 
district  ? — There  are  two  farming  societies  in  the  county.  There  aro  no  agricultural  schools, 
and  only  one  or  two  agricultural  superintendents. 

9.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ?— The  size  of 
the  farms  varies  from  twenty  acres  to  200  and  300  acres.  The  culture  is  to  break  up  with 
oats,  then  turnips  or  potatoes,  wheat  and  clover,  rye  grass,  timothy  and  cock’s  foot  grass. 
House-feeding  is  becoming  very  general.  In  my  opinion  improved  tillage  increases  the 
demand  for  labour  very  considerably,  as  will  appear  when  every  acre  of  turnips  gives 
employment  to  from  thirty  to  thirty-four  persons  for  one  day,  every  acre  of  drill  potatoes 
to  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and  each  acre  of  ridge  potatoes  to  fifty-six  men  and  women  for 
a day.  The  northern  parts  of  tliis  county  are  applied  to  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  southern 
part  to  sheep  pasture  and  corn.  Grazing  farms  diminish  the  demand  for  labour.  The  rent 
in  the  district  is  fixed  by  proposal,  and  it  is  acreable.  The  agents  employ  some  confiden- 
tial persons  to  value  the  farms. 

10.  When  you  say  the  rent  is  fixed  by  proposal,  what  preference  is  given  in  the  case  of 
an  occupying  tenant  ? — I would  say  very  frequently  none  at  all. 

11.  When  you  say  that  the  rent  is  an  acreable  sum,  what  course  is  pursued  in  case  a 
county  road  runs  through  a farm ; is  it  measured  in  as  a part  of  the  farm? — The  tenant  has 
to  pay  for  it.  The  rent  of  the  best  land  is  generally  from  30s.  to  40s.  per  acre  down  to  12s. 
and  15s. 

12.  What  are  the  crops  usually  grown  on  that  land  that  pays  40s.  per  acre  ?— It  is  mostly 
feeding  land. 

13.  What  will  that  land  feed  ? — It  is  generally  used  to  feed  heifers  from  five  to  six  and 
a half  cwt. 

14.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  best  class  of  arable  land  in  your  neighbourhood? — I think 
from  25s.  to  30s.  an  acre. 

15.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  you  expect  that  land  to  produce  in  an  average 
year  ? — The  usual  quantity  latterly  has  been  about  ten  barrels  to  the  acre. 

_ 16.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  that  land  produce  with  the  best  description  of 
tillage  ?— From  eighty  to  100  ban-els. 

17.  Of  how  mauy  stones? — Twenty  stones  to  the  barrel.  The  quantity  varies.  I under- 
stand in  this  town  there  are  twenty-four  stones  to  the  barrel. 

18.  What  quantity  of  oats  would  you  expect  from  that  land  ? — Twenty  barrels  to  the 
acre. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government 
valuations  ? — The  proportion  of  the  rent  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  are  in 
general  very  near  each  other ; sometimes  the  latter  are  higher  than  the  usual  letting  value. 
My  land  is  valued  at  25s.,  and  is  some  pence  under  the  government  valuation.  I took  a 
renewal  of  it  lately  at  25s. 

20.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — Two  months  in 
general.  There  are  a few  exceptions,  where  a hanging  gale  is  allowed. 

21.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bills  among  the  small  fanners? — 
That  is  nearly  done  away  with.  There  are  some  very  petty  little  farmers  who  have  recourse 
to  the  loan  fund  sometimes. 

22.  Does  the  tenant  resort  to  local  usurers  at  all  ? — None  but  those  of  the  lowest 
description. 

23.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  loan  fund?— It  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  systems  that  could  be  introduced.  Some  of  my  labourei-s  get  into  an  adjoining 
loan  fund  contrary  to  my  wishes,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  out  of  money  they  come  to  me 
every  Friday  or  Saturday,  which  are  their  pay  days,  and  say,  “We  want  money  for  the  loan 
funds,  and  I must  advance  it  to  them.  So  that  by  the  time  the  money  is  paid  in  there  is 
money  due  to  me.  I am  obliged  to  advance  it  for  them  sooner  than  have  them  seized 
upon,  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  is  even  among  themselves  that  they  get  no 
good  by  it. 

24.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — In  general 
it  is  by  distraint ; and  arrears  are  in  general  held  over  against  the  tenants. 

25.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  day  ?— In- 
some  cases  where  there  are  arrears  they  give  receipts  on  account,  but  where  they  pay  up 
to  a particular  day  they  get  a receipt  up  to  that  particular  day. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  under  middlemen, 
or  under  the  courts  ? — There  are  not  now  near  the  number  of  middlemen  that  there  were ; 
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their  numbers  are  greatly  diiramshecl ; and  tile  tenants  find  themselves  best  off  under  the 
proprietors  and  worst  on  under  tlie  courts. 

27.  What  is  there  in  your  opinion  to  make  them  feel  themselves  worse  off  under  the 
courts  ? — Under  the  court  of  chancery  the  receiver  must  have  the  rent.  He  is  obliged  to 
press  the  tenantry  and  cannot  give  them  any  indulgence.  He  must  show  cause  why  he 
has  not  the  rent  if  he  does  not  get  it  in. 

28.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ?— Generally  by  lease  of  twenty-one 
or  thirty-one  years.  The  usual  covenants  in  the  leases  are  for  non-alienation,  maintenance 
of  buildings,  and  not  to  sell  straw.  The  uncertainty  of  tenure  is  a great  drawback  to  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  When  landlords  are  known  not  to  disturb  a good  tenant 
even  though  no  lease  exists  between  them,  the  tenant  is  encouraged  to  improve,  but  no 
such  confidence  exists  that  I know  of  in  this  county ; there  may  be  a solitary  case  but  it 
must  be  almost  a solitary  case.  I mean  that  confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant  under 
which  the  tenant  will  feel  himself  as  much  at  ease  as  if  he  had  a lease.  The  tenants  are 
generally  guided  m their  improvements  by  the  interest  the  proprietor  has  in  the  estate  • 
for  instance,  where  the  landlord  is  only  tenant  for  life,  the  occupier  feels  a great  want  of 
confidence  m him ; they  fear  that  liis  successor  may  turn  out  a very  different  character 
from  the  man  at  present  in  possession. 

29.  What  difference  is  there  in  that  respect  between  a person  who  is  tenant  for  life  and 
the  owner  in  fee  ?— A tenant  may  have  only  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  and  the  lease  may 
drop  just  at  the  time  the  landlord  dies.  The  successor  may  then  do  what  he  pleases ; he 
may  say,  “ My  father  did  what  he  pleased,  and  I will  do  what  I like.”  The  father  may  be 
more  disposed  to  encourage  the  tenant  in  possession  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-one  years, 
but  the  son  may  show  no  such  disposition,  but  bo  determined  to  get  the  highest  rent. 

30.  The  person  who  is  the  owner  of  the  property  may  also  sell  it ; does  that  ever  enter 
into  the  computation  of  a tenant  when  taking  a farm  ?— That  is  seldom  or  ever  taken  into 
account  by  the  tenant ; they  almost  put  such  a casualty  as  that  out  of  consideration. 

31.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  generally  carried  into 
effect;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?— I have  not  heard  of  any  allowance  beino- 
made  to  tenants  for  draining  in  the  vicinity  of  my  residence.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  and 
Robert  Borrowes,  esej.,  have  built  residences  for  their  tenants  on  several  farms.  I have 
expended  from  £1,300  to  £1,500  in  building  a dwelling-house  and  offices,  and  was  allowed 
£200  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

32.  Generally  do  other  landlords  make  allowances  in  that  way  to  their  tenants  for  improve- 
ments in  the  case  of  buildings  ? — The  Duke  of  Leinster  has  built  a great  number  of  houses 
upon  farms  he  was  letting  in  the  district.  I do  not  think  that  the  other  landlords  allow 
either  slates  or  timber.  1 have  drained  and  reclaimed  bog  and  moor,  and  from  two  feet  to 
four  in  depth ; it  was,  in  its  original  state,  perfectly  useless.  I began  by  burning  the 
undissolved  sods,  and  drew  upland  clay  to  the  fires,  which  gave  solidity  to  the  bog.  Cab- 
bage or  rape  followed,  then  potatoes,  dunged,  then  oats  and  seeds,  and  the  three  crops 
repaid  my  outlay. 

33.  What  were  the  three  crops  ? — Cabbage  or  rape,  potatoes,  oats,  and  then  laid  down 
with  grass  seeds. 

34.  To  what  extent  do  you  consider  that  the  improvements  might  be  beneficially  carried 
out? — I would  say  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  lands  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country 
are  in  want  of  drainage.  The  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  is  not  prevalent  in  the  district 
if  the  landlord  can  prevent  it.  The  value,  except  for  prime  land,  is  decreasing. 

35.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Farms  have 
been  consolidated  in  a few  instances ; and  the  Duke  of  Leinster  gave  to  the  ejected  tenants 
money  to  bring  them  to  America.  That  is  the  only  case  I have  known  of  a landlord  giving 
any  allowance  to  tenantry  who  have  been  removed.  That  consolidation  has  not  increased 
the  employment  of  the  labourer,  and  but  in  few  cases  increased  the  rent. 

36.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdivision  of  farms  still  continue  ? — It  has  much  lessened  in 
this  last  year.  The  landlords  have  discountenanced  it  so  as  nearly  to  suppress  it.  The 
population  have  been  driven  into  the  towns  by  the  consolidation  of  the  farms ; wherever 
it  has  taken  place  the  labouring  population  who  were  ejected  had  to  take  refuge  in  the . 
towns. 

3(.  In  the  case  of  a new  letting  of  laud  held  by  a middleman,  what  is  the  course  gene- 
rally adopted  with  the  under-tenants? — In  some  cases  they  are  left  in — the  landlord  may 
consider  it  desirable  to  retain  a few  of  them ; those  he  finds  worthless  he  gets  rid  of  as 
soon  as  he  can. 

3S.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — Ho  ; I consider  they  are  declining, 
from  bad  crops,  and  have  been  so  for  the  last  four  years,  particularly  the  farmers  who  were 
depending  upon  their  corn.  : 

39.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  getting  richer  ? — My  answer  applies  to' 

jn  wf  °f  farmers,  more  particularly  the  small  class  of  tenantry. 

1 ip  i i3  the  condition  of  the  labouring  class  ? — They  are  not  in  employment  above 

i i r*  ^ear’  excel)t  a few  who  get  under  a farmer  and  have  a house  from  him. 

41.  Generally  speaking,  is  the  capital  of  the  different  classes  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion sufficient  ? — Few  farmers  have  half  capital  enough  to  work  their  land  and  keep  up 
manure. 

is  higheS  aC1'ea^e  ren^  011  smaD  tenantry  higher  than  that  on  the  large  farms  ? — It 
Part  III.  4 E 
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43.  Even  upon  the  same  property  ? — Yes. 

44.  IIow  do  you  account  for  that  ? — In  general  the  men  who  have  small  holdings  will 
have  the  additional  assistance  of  their  families ; they  are  all  employed  upon  it  in  fact  and 
they  make  a greater  effort  to  pay  the  rent : hut  with  regard  to  the  large  holdings’  the 
attention  of  the  tenants  is  directed  to  many  objects — they  endeavour  to  spare  the  land  in 
some  measure ; they  do  not  work  the  land  so  hard  as  the  small  tenants  do. 

45.  By  what  means  are  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ? They  are 

principally  taken  by  their  relations,  I think.  J 

46.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  what  is  the  usual  rent 
they  pay? — The  labourers  usually  hold  under  the  farmers  by  whom  their  houses  are  built 
and  repaired.  Some  of  them  have  an  acre  of  land,  as  is  the  case  with  my  men.  But  I 
find  it  general,  that  half  an  acre  is  as  much  as  a labourer  can  attend  to  consistently  with 
his  duty  to  his  employer. 

47.  What  arrangements  do  you  enter  into  with  your  labourers  with  reference  to  their 
houses  and  that  acre  of  land  ? — I give  them  the  house  for  nothing,  and  charge  them  £2 
for  an  acre  of  good  land. 

48.  Is  that  the  general  arrangement  thoughout  the  district,  or  what  is  generally  paid  for 
it  ? — That  is  pretty  much  the  sort  of  arrangement ; but  most  others  charge  them  for  their 
houses  also.  They  hold  by  a yearly  tenure,  and  the  rent  is  paid  in  labour.  It  appears 
a great  object  with  labourers  to  possess  land.  They  have  been  told  when  they  get  repeal 
they  will  each  get  an  acre.  They  have  been  persuaded  of  that,  and  I believe  feel  most 
certain  that  it  is  to  be  the  case. 

49.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district? — It  does  a little.  The  usual  rate 
is  from  £7  to  £10  for  potato  land,  and  from  £3  to  £6  for  oat  land. 

50.  How  is  the  payment  of  that  made  ? — The  crop  is  detained  until  payment  is  made. 

51.  Can  the  labourers  obtain  employment  generally  throughout  the  district,  and  at  what 
rate  of  wages?— Only  periodically.  The  wages  are  from  8 d.  to  10 d.  in  winter,  and  from 
lOd.  to  Is,  in  summer. 

52.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — None  latterly. 

53.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  had  any  ? — Not  for  four  or  five  years. 

54.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ?— The  resi- 
dent agent  who  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  rotations  adopted  by  the  tenantiy,  and 
who  can  point  out  improved  methods  of  managing  land,  and  who  will  encourage  the  indus- 
trious, is  a great  advantage  on  an  estate.  I find  such  estates  are  generally  the  best 
managed. 

55.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — The  government  valua- 
tion is  in  some  instances  higher  than  the  rent,  so  as  to  create  dissatisfaction.  The  charge 
is  in  general  Is.  8 cl.  in  the  pound  for  cess,  and  lOiZ.  in  the  pound  for  poor  rate  in  the  year-. 

56.  Is  it  your  impression  that  that  valuation  is  an  equable  valuation  upon  all  descriptions 
of  land  ? — No ; I think  the  southern  parts  of  the  countiy  are  rated  higher  in  proportion  to 
the  quality  of  the  land  than  the  northern  parts. 

5 1 . How  is  the  county  cess  applotted,  and  how  is  the  amount  of  it  made  public  ? — It  is 
applotted  from  the  government  valuation  books  by  the  county  treasurer,  and  is  published  in 
the  printed  query  books,  and  levied  at  the  spring  and  summer  assizes.  It  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  landholders  if  the  summer  tax,  which  at  present  is  in  general  the  heaviest, 
was  equalised  with  the  spring.  This  could  easily  be  done  by  making  the  levy  for  repaying 
government  and  the  police  tax  only  once  a year  at  the  spring  assizes.  The  amount  of  cess 
to  be  levied  upon  each  townland  is  published  in  the  barony  collector’s  warrant. 

58.  How  do  they  arrange  the  proportion  to  be  put  upon  each  person  within  the  town- 
land? — They  meet  and  choose  applotters.  The  applottcrs  know  the  contents  of  each  man’s 
holding,  and  each  townland  is  given  in  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  books.  It  is  generally  levied 
within  a month  previous  to  the  assizes. 

59.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent  in  each  year  ? — The  poor  rate 
was  only  5 d.  in  the  pound,  it  is  now  lOd. — the  half-yearly  levy  is  lOcZ. ; the  county,. cess  is 
just  double  the  amount  of  the  poor  rate  at  present. 

60.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — It  is  allowed 
on  the  payment  of  the  gale  of  rent  due  after  the  striking  of  the  rate. 

61.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  of  its  not  being  allowed  in  cases  where  the  tenant 
has  been  in  arrear  ? — No,  except  in  some  very  little  insignificant  matters. 

62.  What  difference  in  your  opinion  has  been  made  by  putting  the  rent-charge  upon  the 
landlord?— The  rent-charge  is  paid  by  the  tenant. 

63.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — My  lord  and 
gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  the  present  difficulties  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  admit  of 
an  easy  solution.  The  immoderate  anxiety  to  possess  land  induces  men  to  propose  rents 
which  they  are  convinced  the  land  cannot  pay;  but  the  hope  of  getting  an  abatement  when 
in  possession,  induces  them  to  offer,  and  the  highest  proposal  is  preferred  by  the  landlord 
or  agent  without  considering  the  solvency  of  the  tenant.  This  is  attended  with  disastrous 
consequences — the  tenant  finding  the  land  will  not  pay,  reduces  his  expenses,  he  employs  as 
few  hands  as  possible,  lowers  their  wages,  scratches  in  the  crops  of  coni  which  are  never 
weeded,,  and  thus  the  farm  returns  after  a few  years  to  the  proprietor,  filthy  and 
impoverished,  and  with  a large  arrear  of  rent ; whereas  had  there  been  a proper  valuation, 
all  those  evils  might  have  been  avoided.  Another  cause  of  the  distress  of  farmers  is  the 
bad  harvests  they  have  had  for  some  years;  this  has  exhausted  their  capital  so  that  they  are 
Rot  able  to  employ  labourers  or  work  the  land.  What  I would  recommend  is  that 
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rents  were  found  too  high  a reasonable  abatement  should  be  made,  but  this  abatement  to 
be  as  much  as  possible  in  . the  way  of  bounty  for  drainage  and  green  crops.  If  the  tenant 
grows  green  crops,  corn  \vill  follow,  and  employment  of  course.  If  the  tenant  drains, 
green  crops  will  follow,  and  a gradual  improvement  in  the  tenant’s  circumstances.  If  this 
suggestion  be  approved,  the  value  of  the  land  will  be  enhanced  to  the  landlord,  and 
unproductive  tracts  brought  into  cultivation.  The  building  and  maintaining  the  farm 
houses  is  in  general  thrown  on  the  tenants,  who  are  thereby  obliged  to  use  the  straw  for 
thatch  that  should  go  to  the  manure ; this  is  a serious  loss  to  the  farm.  The  situation  of  the 
labouring  poor  is  wretched  in  the  extreme ; many  of  them  are  without  employment  for  four 
or  five  months  of  the  year,  and  during  this  period  exist  frequently  on  one  meal  of  lumper 
potatoes  a day.  What  they  say  is,  that  they  want  employment,  permanent  employment.  If 
the  malt  duty  was  taken  oft  it  would  greatly  increase  it.  The  present  provision  for  the  poor 
appears  to  give  general  dissatisfaction.  I know  from  experience,  that  a small  weekly 
allowance  of  one  or  two  shillings  to  poor  widows  with  large  families,  will  enable  them  to 
bring  them  up  in  their  own  houses  by  their  united  industry,  without  the  contamination  of  the 
workhouse.  It  is  a very  oppressive  custom  at  some  fans  to  charge  for  the  articles,  or  cattle, 
coming  in,  and  again  when  sold.  It  is  provided  against  by  the  5th  of  Anne,  to  which  a 
small  penalty  is  attached,  but  it  should  be  made  the  forfeiture  of  the  patent.  If  there  is 
not  some  very  stringent  clause  to  prohibit  them  they  will  persevere.  No  person  can  have  a 
conception  of  the  immense  sums  which  are  levied  in  that  way  if  he  had  not  witnessed  it. 
I will  give  you  an  instance  of  it.  A man  brings  in  a cart  load  of  small  pigs,  he  is  charged  for 
them  coming,  and  again  when  those  are  sold  singly  they  are  paid  for,  and  they  pay  for  them 
again  when  going  out  singly. 

64.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  to  try  the  legality  of  these  charges? — Yes;  I 
prosecuted  a man  in  one  case  at  Kilcullen,  and  he  was  fined  10s. ; but  the  fine  was  never 
levied,  and  the  evil  still  continues. 

65.  Why  was  not  the  fine  levied  ? — He  made  some  excuse,  and  said  it  was  his  first 
offence  against  the  law. 

66.  Did  you  summon  him  again? — No,  I thought  it  useless.  With  respect  to  the 
burdens  on  land  I would  observe — The  entire  county  cess,  the  poor  rate,  and  support  of 
deserted  children,  is  borne  by  the  landholder,  save  the  portion  repaid  by  the  estate  owner  of 
the  poor  rate.  If  proprietors  bore  a portion  of  the  police  tax,  which  is  nearly  £5,000  a 
year  in  this  county,  it  would  be  a great  relief  to  the  landholder.  I have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  the  lands  of  this  county  (Kildare)  are  not  producing  above  half  what  they  might  do 
if  properly  worked.  Of  this  I have  a proof.  In  my  memory  five  barrels  of  wheat  an  acre 
was  the  average  produce  of  the  county ; by  improved  farming  and  the  introduction  of  green 
crops  it  was  raised  to  ten,  and  this  year  to  twelve  and  fourteen  barrels — so  that  the  farmers 
are  but  awaking  to  their  interests. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


The  Reverend  John  Bagot,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Fontstown,  near  Athy,  in  the  county  of  Kildare ; I am 
rector  of  the  parish  of  Fontstown. 

2.  What  is  the  district  to  which  your  evidence  will  more  immediately  apply? — The 
baronies  of  East  Narragh  and  East  Offaly. 

3.  Generally  speaking,  is  the  land  in  that  district  held  in  large  or  in  small  farms? — 
Generally  in  small  farms ; the  majority  are  small  farms.  When  I say  small  farms,  I mean 
under  fifty  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms? — From  three  to  100  acres;  the  more  preva- 
lent size  is  about  forty  acres ; it  is  a very  thickly  inhabited  country. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  it  improving  ? — No,  decidedly  not  improving,  except  in 
the  way  of  drainage.  The  principal  landlords  are  the  Marquess  of  Drogheda  and  the  Duke 
of  Leinster,  and  they  have  done  a good  deal  in  sinking  the  rivers,  and  leading  the  drains 
through  the  country ; but  otherwise  there  is  no  other  improvement. 

6.  Have  they  begun  at  all  the  system  of  thorough-draining  upon  the  farms  ? — Not  at  all; 
no  such  thing. 

1.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used? — Nothing  but  bog  stuff,  limestone  gravel, 
called  corn  gravel,  and  stable  yard  manure.  Lime  does  not  agree  with  our  land. 

, 8.  Have  you  any  fanning  societies  or  agricultural  superintendents  in  the  district  ? — There 
is  one  farming  society  very  well  conducted  at  Ballitore. 

9.  From  your  knowledge  of  agriculture,  do  you  think  that  lime  would  be  serviceable  to 
the  land  if  it  was  well  drained  ? — No,  it  would  not.  I have  tried  it  myself  to  a very  great 
extent  upon  every  field  I have,  and  in  every  way,  putting  it  on  hot  and  ploughing  it  in,  but 
I could  .never  get  any  benefit  from  it.  The  land  is  as  low  as  any  land  in  Ireland ; but  the 
tact  is,  it  has  been  tried  by  every  farmer  more  or  less,  and  they  have  found  it  not  to  answer. 
I cannot  say  what  effect  lime  would  have  upon  drained  lands.  We  have  not  them  drained 
sufficiently ; they  have  not  had  time  enough.  I am  afraid  our  soil  is  too  light. 

10.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — We  have 
no  such  thing  as  exclusively  tillage  farms.  All  the  farms  in  the  district  have  a great  quan- 
uty  of  low  grazing  lands,  and  they  have  only  a small  portion  of  tillage ; the  whole  country 
w rather  wet  bottomy  ground.  The  most  tillage  which  any  farmer  about  me  has  is  ten  or 
twenty  acres,  and  he  thinks  himself  very  well  off. 
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11.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  what  is  called  joint  tenancy  ?_ Not 
at  all. 

12.  In  the  district  of  which  you  speak  in  what  way  is  the  rent  fixed ; is  it  by  proposal 
by  private  contract,  or  by  valuation  ? — It  is  fixed  in  every  variety  of  way  you  can  imagine' 
The  Duke  of  Leinster’s  plan  is  to  send  an  agent,  and  some  one  to  fix  the  rent.  Upon  Lord 
Drogheda’s  estate  hitherto  the  plan  has  been  by  tender  and  proposal. 

13.  In  the  case  of  a proposal  what  preference  is  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  He  is 

hardly  ever  turned  out.  I do  not  know  an  instance  of  a good  tenant  who  paid  Ins  rent 
being  turned  out  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  and  all  the  leases  have  expired  in  the  last 
ten  or  twelve  years.  They  are  all  now  tenants-at-will,  because  Lord  Drogheda  is  a minor 
Sometimes  they  do  receive  proposals  where  a tenant  is  put  out  by  ejectment  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent.  ^ ^ 

14.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  first  class  land  in  the  district  ? — That  is  a very 
difficult  question  to  answer,  because  they  get  land  of  all  classes,  and  it  is  an  acreable  rent 
so  that  I could  not  answer  that  question.  I can  give  the  average  of  the  acreable  rent  of  all 
the  land  throughout  the  district. 

15.  Is  there  much  mountain  land  ? — No  such  thing ; but  every  farm  contains  arable  land 
and  a bit  of  bottoms,  and  a bit  of  pasture.  In  a farm  of  sixty  acres  there  are  three  or  four 
different  qualities,  and  it  is  set  at  an  even  rent  throughout ; and  the  average  of  those  rents 
throughout  our  part  of  the  country  is  about  20s. 

16.  What  proportion  docs  that  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  ?— The 
poor  law  valuation  is  considerably  under  the  rent ; the  Ordnance  survey  comes  up  very  close 
to  the  rent,  but  not  quite.  The  poor  law  valuation  has  been  made  up  very  carelessly,  and 
the  government  valuation  very  carefully. 

IT.  Is  the  government  valuation  found  to  be  equally  high  upon  the"  different  classes  of 
land  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  There  were  commissioners  of  appeal  appointed  to  hear  complaints, 
and  I was  one  of  the  commissioners  of  appeal. 

IS.  IIow  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — Leaving 
always  a hanging  half-year,  which  is  as  bad  a thing  as  was  ever  done.  It  was  introduced  into 
oiu-  country  by  a great  mass  of  the  property  falling  under  the  courts,  and  that  is  their  custom. 

19.  Is  there  any  custom  of  paying  rent  by  bill  in  the  district  among  the  small  tenants?— 
No  such  thing. 

20.  Does  the  tenant  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  ? — The  tenants  depend 
upon  the  loan  funds  where  there  are  any.  There  aro  but  two.  I have  one  with  me,  a very 
extensive  one ; the  other  is  at  Monastcrovan.  The  small  tenants  get  sums  to  pay  the  rents, 
but  not  the  larger  tenants,  and  for  this  reason,  the  larger  tenants  aro  the  bail,  and  they 
cannot  be  borrowers. 

21.  To  whom  does  the  money  go  generally — to  the  security  or  to  the  borrower? — "We 
take  the  greatest  precaution  to  prevent  the  bail  having  any  thing  to  do  with  the  money ; 
and  whenever  we  detect  it  we  refuse  to  lend  to  cither  again. 

22.  What  is  your  opinion  generally  as  to  the  system  of  loan  funds  in  the  district?— I am 
satisfied  that  a loan  fund  carefully  and  well  conducted  is  a benefit  to  the  great  majority; 
and  I am  very  well  satisfied  that  a loan  fund  carelessly  conducted  is  a great  injury. 

23.  Are  there  many  local  usurers  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  are. 

24.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  loan  fund  upon  them  ? — It  has  disposed  of  a great 
number  of  the  small  petty  mealmongers,  but  has  only  affected  the  small  usurers.  The 
great  ones  continue  the  same  ; they  charge  fifty  per  cent,  for  their  money. 

25.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Latterly 
they  seem  to  be  giving  up  distraint ; I do  not  know  an  instance  of  it  except  an  odd  one 
here  and  there.  Where  there  aro  leases  they  serve  ejectments,  but  they  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  proceed  by  distress ; they  arc  afraid  of  not  getting  buyers. 

. 26.  Practically  have'  they  found  that  they  did  not  got  buyers  for  goods  seized  under  a 
distress  ? — There  was  an  auction  attempted  the  other  day  near  me,  under  the  courts,  and 
there  was  no  buyer. 

27.  Was  that  a distress  by  a head  landlord,  or  by  a middleman  ? — A middleman,  but  a 
very  respectable  gentleman.  The  property  was  in  chancery. 

28.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day? — 
Always  up  to  a particular  day,  let  you  owe  what  arrear  you  will. 

. 29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many  middlemen 
in  the  district  ? — There  are  not  many  middlemen ; there  are  a few. 

30-  -n16  ^ere  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood? — Not  now. 
Lord  Drogheda  was  a lunatic,  and  his  property  came  to  his  nephew ; his  mother  is  his 
guardian.  They  have  not  put  it  into  the  court,  and  there  is  not  much  property  about  us  in 
the  courts. 

, 31.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  or  on  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Not  the  smallest ; for  this  reason,  that  the  landlords  in  the 
district  are  never  in  the  habit  of  turning  out  a tenant.  „ , 

32.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  generally  effected  ?—■ *• 
cannot  say  that  there  are  any  improvements  by  either  party,  except  drainage.  Mr.Borrowes 
is  a landlord  in  that  district,  and  he  has  built  a great  number  of  houses,  and  has  made  up 
fences.  Lord  Drogheda  has  drained,  and  the  Duke  has  built  houses,  but  beyond  that  I 0 
not  see  any  improvements ; but  they  are  as  bad  a set  of  tenantry  as  I ever  saw,  they  are  a 
set  of  paupers.  But  there  are  two  Scotchmen  come  there  who  have  got  some  wretc  e 
land,  and  they  are  doing  wonders. 
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' 33.  How  long  have  they  been  there  ? — Five  or  six  years. 

34.  Are  their  farms  extensive? — Yes;  one  is  200  acres,  and  another  ninety  or  100. 

• 35.  Have  they  erected  farm  offices  ?— The  landlords  have.  One  is  under  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  and  the  other  under  Mr.  Latouche. 

36.  Do  they  hold  by  leaso  ?— Yes,  twenty-one  years  the  Duke  gives.  Mr.  Latouche  gave 
them  a lease  for  lives.  He  has  died  lately,  but  the  implements  of  husbandry  that  these  men 
have  would  buy  almost  all  the  farmers  in  the  country. 

37.  Does  the  improved  system  which  they  have  introduced  upon  their  own  farms  appear 
to  have  excited  much  attention  among  their-  neighbours  ? — I do  not  think  it  has.  I do  not 
think  they  have  a spirit  for  it. 

38.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  want  of  spirit  ?— The  want  of  education.  They  go  in 
the  same  track  their  fathers  did  before  them.  I attribute  it  to  the  want  of  education  and 
the  want  of  knowledge.  They  save  money,  but  they  do  not  lay  it  out  on  their  farms. 

39.  What  do  they  do  with  the  money  ?— They  hide  it  in  the  thatch,  or  bring  it  to  me, 
and  I allow  them  five  per  cent.,  though  I tell  them  that  if  they  were  to  lay  it  out  in  land 
it  would  make  100  per  cent.  They  say  they  would  lose  it— that  the  landlord  would  charge 
them  for  it;  but  I do  not  believe  that  the  landlords  would  do  any  thing  of  the  land.  I 
know  no  instance  of  it. 

40.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district?— Yes,  in  some 
instances. 

41.  Does  it  make  any  difference  whether  the  farm  sold  is  held  by  lease  or  at  will?— No; 
it  is  possession  they  look  at,  nothing  else. 

42.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  resi- 
dence ? — Very  little.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  has  done  a little  in  that  way,  but  Lord  Drogheda 
nothing. 

43.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? Yes ; hut  in 

every  lease  of  Lord  Drogheda’s  there  is  a clause  against  subletting ; hut  though  I know  of 
many  instances  of  subletting,  yet  I never  knew  a covenant  enforced. 

44.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  put  it  in  force  ? — I think  not. 

45.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the  large  farmers  are 
becoming  any  richer? — They  say  they  are  not — they  are  always  complaining;  but  I 
say  there  is  a manifest  improvement  in  their  appearance  in  eveiy  way,  and  in  then-  families. 
They  have  then-  jaunting  cars,  and  they  are  becoming  very  genteel  looking  people.  You 
see  them  going  to  chapel  on  Sundays,  and  they  are  all  comfortable. 

46.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  ? — Yes,  for  the  same  reason.  They 
are  industrious  and  well  behaved,  and  now  they  are  becoming  a temperate  people  I see  a 
great  change  for  the  better. 

47.  Is  there  the  same  improvement  in  the  class  of  labourers  ? — Yes,  in  their  dress,  in  their 
manners,  and  every  tiring. 

48.  Under  whom  do  they  hold  their  cottages? — Under  the  occupying  tenant;  but  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  into  the  habit  of  having  none  but  men  living  in  the  house.  They 
find  that  the  families  of  the  cottagers  do  them  more  mischief  than  they  are  worth,  by  their 
fowls  and  their  pigs. 

49.  Has  that  led  to  the  removal  of  many  of  the  cottiers  ? — No,  I think  not — they  are 
not  inclined  to  get  rid  of  them  in  that  way ; but  it  has  stopped  the  increase  of  them. 

50.  Does  the  con-acre  system  for  potatoes  prevail  in  your  district  ? — Not  much  for  pota- 
toes, hut  it  does  for  oats.  There  is  great  complaint  of  the  want  of  it.  They  cannot  get 
potato  ground  to  take. 

51.  Can  the  labourers  obtain  employment,  and  at  what  rate  of  wages  ? — They  cannot  get 
employment,  except  those  permanently  hired.  I know  hundreds  of  labourers  who  are 
idle  during  the  dead  time  of  the  year.  The  wages  with  us  are  8 <2.  in  winter  and  lOd.  in 
summer. 

52.  Without  food  ? — Yes,  of  course.  Those  are  the  permanent  wages.  If  they  go  with 
food,  they  generally  get  from  5d.  to  6cl. 

53.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  lately  in  the  district? — No,  we  are  quite  free 
from  them. 

54.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ? — No,  I 
think  not.  We  have  no  resident  landlord,  and  no  resident  agent,  and  the  management 
appears  to  be  pretty  much  the  same — to  get  the  rent.  In  the  two  baronies  I have  men- 
tioned there  is  no  such  thing  as  a resident  landlord  or  a resident  agent,  except,  a minor 
middleman.  I am  one  myself.  I reside,  and  have  property  in  the  barony. 

55.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  usual  fees  paid  upon  collecting  or  enforcing  rent  ? — The 
bailiff  is  generally  paid  by  salary — £10  a year  in  general.  He  gets  nothing  in  fact,  and 
does  nothing  upon  Lord  Drogheda’s  estate.  I do  not  know  what  he  does  upon  the  Duke’s. 
If  they  put  on  keepers,  they  pay  them  2s.  6d.  a day. 

56.  Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  tenants  of  fees  or  gratuities  being  exacted  by 
the  bailiffs  or  agents  ? — No,  I never  heard  any  one  complain.  I believe  it  has  not  been 
done  in  any  case,  except  by  some  little  petty  landlords.  They  may  do  it.  They  are  severe 
sometimes,  and  insist  upon  the  rent  being  paid  up  to  the  day. 

57.  Is  there  any  practice  of  a fee  being  paid  to  the  agent  upon  the  granting  of  a lease? — ■ 
•No,  I do  not  know  an  instance  of  it.  It  has  not  come  within  my  knowledge,  and  I know 
what  has  been  doing  upon  all  the  large  estates  in  the  country. 

58.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I am  not 
competent  to  give  any  suggestions.  There  is  only  one  suggestion  I would  offer,  and  that  is 
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this,  that  there  ought  to  he  some  way  in  the  case  of  a tenant  being  put  out  of  Iris  holding 
to  give  him  remuneration  for  valuable  improvements,  either  by  building  or  draining,  or  by 
improving  the  laud.  We  all  know  that  the  land  can  be  improved,  and  that  if  subsoiling 
was  generally  adopted  in  the  country  it  would  make  one  acre  worth  two,  and  yet  there  is 
no  such  thing  adopted, 

[ The  witness  withdrew. ] 

Mr.  Patrick  Dunne , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you" reside?— At  a place  called  Kilkea,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  six  miles 
from  this.  Castledermot  is  the  post-town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A landholder,  occupying  360  Irish  acres  in  one  farm, 
and  I hold  another  farm  which  I set. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  are  prepared  to  give  us  information?— 
As  to  farming  I know  a good  deal  about  the  district  round  my  own  neighbourhood,  the 
barony  of  Kilkea  and  Moone.  I am  a tenant  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving? — Yes;  it  has  been 
improving  a good  deal  in  the  last  few  years. 

5.  In  what  particulars  do  you  think  it  is  improving  ? — It  is  a tillage  country  I live  in,  and 

the  tillage  is  improved.  _ 

6.  What  are  the  manures  which  are  principally  used  in  the  district? — The  principal 
manure  is  from  the  farm-yard,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  lime  used ; I use  a good  deal  of 
lime  myself,  and  it  answers  very  well.  Some  corn  gravel  or  mortal’  gravel  is  used,  but  not 
so  much  as  it  used  to  be. 

7.  Have  you  any  farming  society  or  agricultural  school  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  wo  have  a 
farming  society. 

8.  "What  is  the  effect  that  has  been  produced  from  it  ? — Not  much  yet.  It  is  in  its 
infancy. 

9.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms,  and  the  mode  of  culture  ? — They  are 
generally  from  ten  to  fifty  acres,  and  some  100  acres.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  has  set  his 
land  in  large  tracts. 

10.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy  ? — No,  none  at  all.  I do  not  know  of 
one.  Formerly  it  was  the  case,  but  latterly  it  has  not  been. 

11.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district? — No,  not  immediately  in  that 
district. 

12.  In  what  manner  in  that  district  is  the  rent  fixed  ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — By 
proposal,  and  sometimes  by  agreement.  There  are  very  few  tenants  disturbed  under  the 
Duke  of  Leinster. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ? — About  £l  an  acre. 
I do  not  think  his  land  averages  £l.  He  does  not  wish  for  high  rents.  He  would  rather 
have  an  improving  tenantry  than  high  rents. 

14.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — 
The  poor  law  valuation  is  under  the  landlord’s  rent  a good  deal,  generally  speaking. 

15.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — Not  for  nine 
months  at  least.  That  is  allowing  a back  half-year  and  three  or  four  months  beyond.  Other 
landlords  do  not  demand  it  for  twelve  months.  I do  not  suppose  there  is  any  landlord 
better  paid  than  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

16.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bills  in  the  district  among  the  small 
tenants  ? — No  ; they  are  paid  by  cash  on  his  estate. 

17.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — No ; if  he  did, 
he  would  be  badly  off. 

18.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  of  loan  funds  ? — I think  it  ruinous  to  the  men 
that  practice  it ; even  the  poor  men  that  have  gone  to  the  loan  office  for  a year  or  two,  it 
has  injured  them  all  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  they  have  not  gone  this  last  year  to  borrow 
any  thing. 

1 9.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — It  is  by 
seizure  in  general ; but  the  landlords  very  seldom  resort  to  it  in  my  neighbourhood — in  fact, 
we  have  no  landlord  hut  the  Duke  of  Leinster  for  several  miles  round.  There  are  some 
very  good  landlords — Mr.  Archbold  and  others — in  the  neighbourhood. 

20.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  generally  given  on  account  or  for  a gale  ? — When  you 
pay  rent  in  full  it  is  specified  in  the  receipt ; when  you  do  not  pay  it  in  full,  it  is  on 
account. 

2 1 . Do  the  occupiers  in  general  hold  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middlemen 

in  the  district  ? — There  are  very  few  middlemen.  * 

22.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  the  neighbourhood? — Not  any  one ; 
scarcely  one. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease? — Yes,  by  lease  in  general.  _ 

24.  What  is  the  usual  term  ? — On  the  Duke  of  Leinster’s  estate  it  is  one  life  or  twenty- 
one  years ; some  longer,  but  that  is  the  usual  term. 

25.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases? — The  covenants  in  the  Duke’s  leases  are 

not  to  let  or  sell  or  mortgage  without  leave,  and  keep  up  the  fences  and  the  buildings,  bu 
he  very  seldom  enforces  any  of  them.  . 

26.  By  whom  in  general  are  the  improvements  upon  land  or  buildings  effected ; by  tne 
landlord  or  by  the  tenant  ? — By  the  tenant,  until  within  these  twelve  months  or  two  years, 
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but  latterly  the  Duke  of  Leinster  has  paid  for  the  expense  of  the  buildings — he  builds  liimself 
for  the  tenants. 

27.  What  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the  building  does  the  landlord  pay? — He  pays 
all.  There  is  no  landlord  that  allows  any  thing  but  himself. 

28.  Does  he  put  on  any  per  centage  for  the  sum  advanced?— No,  I never  heard  that  he 
did.  He  built  a house  and  offices  for  me,  and  I was  not  charged  a fraction. 

29.  You  bold  by  lease  ? — Yes,  for  three  lives. 

30.  What  system  does  lie  adopt  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  ?— He  does 
not  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  land.  He  is  a working,  very  sharp,  intelligent  man 
himself  as  to  the  land,  and  often  inspects  the  different  farms ; but  there  is  no  landlord  in 
the  neighbourhood  that  allows  one  shilling  but  himself. 

31.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  buildings  he  generally  pays  the  expense  of  ?— The  dwelling 
houses  and  offices  built  upon  the  farms,  and  with  the  best  materials ; and  he  has  as  good  a 
builder  as  any  in  Ireland — Mr.  Carolan,  of  Dublin.  He  was  formerly  an  alderman  of  Dublin. 
They  are  built  of  the  best  materials,  and  no  expense  spared. 

32.  Do  I understand  you  that  he  builds  these  houses  whether  the  tenants  have  leases  or 
not  ? — There  are  very  few  that  have  not  leases.  I have  a farm  without  a lease,  but  I am 
not  uneasy  about  it.  I would  as  soon  have  it  without  a lease  as  with  it. 

33.  He  did  not  charge  you  a per  centage  for  the  money  laid  out  in  the  building  you  have 
alluded  to  ? — Not  a fraction.  I never  knew  liim  to  charge  a tenant  a fraction  for  building, 
nor  to  raise  the  rent. 

34.  Upon  what  sized  forms  does  he  in  general  build  ?— He  builds  upon  some  that  are  not 
more  than  fifty  acres,  and  from  that  upwards.  He  builds  small  houses  upon  the  small  farms 
to  be  sure,  but  they  are  comfortable. 

35.  Does  he  build  for  smaller  farms  than  fifty  acres ; for  instance,  ten  or  fifteen  acres? — 
He  has  very  few  tenants  of  that  description. 

36.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  at  all  prevail  in  the  district? — He  does  not 
like  the  tenants  to  sell  or  dispose  or  hand  over  the  land  in  that  way,  but  still  sometimes  he 
allows  them  to  do  it. 

37.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — No,  there  has  not. 

38.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail  to  any  extent  ? — There  is  very 
little  of  it  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  on  his  estate.  He  does  not  like  it. 

39.  In  the  case  of  the  new  letting  of  a farm  held  by  a middleman,  what  course  is  usually 
adopted  with  the  under-tenants  ? — The  occupying  tenants  generally  get  it. 

40.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population ; do  you  consider  that  the  large 
farmers  are  becoming  more  wealthy  ? — No,  they  had  five  or  six  very  bad  yearn,  and  I think 
every  farmer  got  poor  to  what  he  was  before  those  five  or  six  years.  I speak  for  myself, 
and  for  my  neighbours. 

41.  Does  that  refer  to  the  small  farmers  as  well  as  the  large  ones? — Yes;  I think  the 
small  farmers  are  worse  off.  There  is  not  a poorer  set  of  men  any  where  than  the  small 
tillage  farmers. 

42.  Are  they  better  or  worse  off  than  the  labourers  ? — They  were  formerly  better  off. 
The  labourer  is  badly  off — he  has  not  constant  employment.  The  farmer  has  not  the  means 
of  paying  them.  This  is  a good  year ; the  prices  are  low,  but  the  crops  are  good.  The  last 
year  was  tolerably  good,  but  the  five  years  before  were  very  bad.  No  man  made  the  rent 
of  Iris  land  in  the  neighbourhood  I live  in. 

43.  What  should  you  say  was  the  rent  of  the  best  tillage  land  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — 
About  20s.  an  Irish  acre.  The  small  farms  would  let  higher.  They  let  at  a little  more 
than  that. 

44.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer  tilling  in  the  usual  way  expect  from  land  of 
that  description  ? — From  six  to  eight  barrels,  but  this  year  the  produce  is  more. 

45.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  does  the  same  land  produce  ? — About  eighty  ban-els  to  the 
acre,  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel,  and  in  some  instances  100  barrels. 

46.  What  quantity  of  oats  ? — About  twelve  barrels  of  fourteen  stones  to  the  acre,  in 
general ; sometimes  more. 

47.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  what  do  they  usually 
pay  for  them  ? — Those  we  call  cottiers  generally  pay  30s.  an  acre  for  a small  quantity — an 
acre  or  two  and  their  house ; there  is  no  charge  for  the  house.  The  general  price  is  30s. 
an  acre,  and  then  they  get  a certain  sum  daily  to  pay  it. 

48.  What  wages  do  they  generally  get  ? — They  get  9d.  a day  all  the  year  round,  and 
with  diet  they  get  6d. ; some  farmers  diet  their  men,  they  consider  it  more  convenient. 

49.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  one  at  all ; it  is  as 
quiet  a country  as  can  be.  We  never  hear  of  any  thing  of  the  kind,  even  a matter  of  petty 
theft  is  not  known. 

50.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ? — Yes,  on 
some  estates,  but  there  is  no  difference  on  the  Duke  of  Leinster’s. 

51.  What  are  the  fees  usually  paid  to  drivers  or  bailiffs  upon  collecting  or  enforcing 
rent  ? — Two  shillings  a day  when  keepers  are  put  on. 

52.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  the  agent  on  granting  leases  ? — None  on  the  Duke’s 
estate  ; there  were  until  latterly,  until  within  the  last  few  years : nothing  but  the  stamp  is 
charged  for  now.  I know  I did  not  pay  any  thing  more,  nor  any  of  the  other  tenants ; but 
on  other  estates  they  do. 

53.  What  is  the  arrangement  upon  other  estates  ?— I do  not  know ; the  agent  in  general 
gets  as  much  as  he  can,  But  I know  the  Duke  of  Leinstey  does  not  allow  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
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54.  Are  you  aware  of  it  being  the  fact  yourself,  or  do  you  speak  of  the  impression 
existing  in  the  country  ? — I hear  every  one  who  has  got  a lease  when  speaking  of  what 
it  cost  him,  say  that  it  cost  them  nothing  for  filling  or  to  the  agent,  but  the  price  of  the 
stamp. 

55.  I am  speaking  of  the  other  estates  where  you  say  the  agents  get  allowances  ? I 

only  speak  from  reports;  it  was  the  same  on  the  Duke  of  Leinster’s  estate,  there  was  a 
moderate  sum  paid  by  the  tenants,  but  latterly  he  woidd  not  allow  it. 

56.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — About  one-eighth ; the 
taxes  are  very  high  in  the  neighbourhood  I live  in.  I pay  nearly  16s.  an  acre  'rent 
and  I pay  2s.  2 cl.  an  acre  rent-charge  ; then  there  is  the  comity  tax  besides,  and  the  pool- 
rates. 

57.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rates  allowed  ? — Upon  the  payment 
of  the  first  rent  which  he  pays  after  the  payment  of  the  rate  ; he  produces  liis  receipt,  and 
it  is  taken  for  half  the  amount,  or  whatever  proportion  is  allowed. 

58.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poor  rate  being  with- 
held where  tenants  have  been  in  arrear  ? — No  ; I have  not  indeed.  They  pay  the  poor 
rates  without  much  grumbling  in  my  neighbourhood  ; no  one  is  set  against  it. 

59.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? No  ; none. 

I think  it  would  be  a great  deal  better  for  the  landlord  and  tenant  both,  if  the  tenant  had 
the  land  at  a fair  valuation,  because  a good  tenant  might  be  outbid  by  a proposal ; it  would 
be  the  fairest  way  and  the  best  for  the  landlord  too. 

60.  Does  any  landlord  let  by  valuation  in  your  neighbourhood? — Not  one.  I never 
heard  of  a landlord  in  Ireland  doing  it.  There  are  very  few  exceptions  to  the  landlord's 
getting  all  they  can  from  the  tenants ; the  tenant  promises  too  much,  and  before  he  pays 
his  rent  he  is  looking  for  an  abatement. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

The  Reverend  Richard  Buggy , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  Queen’s  county,  about  ten  miles  from  this,  on  the 
estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  at  a place  called  Luggacarran,  four  miles  from  Strad- 
bally.  I am  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  Tullamoye. 

2.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ? — Nearly  seven  years. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted? — The  estate  of  the  Marquess 
of  Lansdowne,  an  estate  comprising  tho  two  parishes  of  Tullamoye  and  Timogue ; and  also 
I am  acquainted  with  the  district  of  Ballyadams,  and  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Kemmis, 
of  Shane. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district? — With  regard  to  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne’s  property  there  is  a proportion  of  it  held  as  large  farms,  and  in  the  mountain 
districts  the  farms  are  smaller.  In  the  mountain  districts  the  farms  are  from  fifty  to  sixty 
acres,  but  in  the  champaign  district  they  are  much  larger.  One  man  holds  500  acres,  and 
another  200  ; another  250. 

5.  In  the  mountain  part  of  tho  estate  what  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — 
About  eighteen  or  twenty  acres ; some  men  hold  forty. 

6.  In  the  lowland  portion  of  the  estate  what  is  the  general  size  ? — There  are  a few  small 
farms.  There  are  three  or  four  or  five  tenants  on  the  lowland  portion  who  hold  twelve  or 
fifteen  acres  each  ; that  is  in  the  parish  in  which  I reside. 

7.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district? — In  the  mountain  districts  the 
agriculture  has  not  improved  till  lately.  Since  tho  system  of  drainage  has  been  introduced 
by  the  direction  of  the  Marquess,  the  district  has  been  partially  drained  in  the  last  two 
years. 

8.  What  is  the  arrangement  made  with  the  tenants  with  respect  to  the  drainage  of  the 
land  ? — The  tenants  are  to  pay  one-half  and  the  landlord  the  other  of  the  expense  incurred 
by  thorough-draining.  I understood  from  the  agricultural  superintendent  that  the  expense 
ol  draining  is  from  £9  to  £10  the  acre ; for  the  subsoil  is  a hard  yellow  clay,  and  in  some 
places  rocky,  and  it  is  difficult  to  sink  the  drains ; but  where  stones  are  convenient  for  filling 
the  drains  the  expense  is  less. 

9.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  has  been  a general  offer  made  by  the  Marquess 
to  pay  half  the  expense  of  draining  ? — Yes,  on  certain  conditions.  The  agent  proposed  in 
the  commencement  that  any  person  draining  to  the  amount  of  half  a year’s  rent  would 
be  allowed  a quarter’s  rent  upon  the  next  payment ; and  that  those  who  had  drained  to 
the  extent  of  a year’s  rent  would  be  allowed  half  a year’s  rent.  That  was  at  a meeting 
which  took  place  two  years  ago  of  the  tenants,  the  agent,  and  the  agriculturist. 

10.  Was  that  agriculturist  or  superintendent  introduced  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

11.  Have  the  tenants  taken  advantage  of  that  offer? — Yes,  any  who  wex-e  able.  They 
generally  seemed  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it ; but  the  tenants  apprehended  that 
this  offer  arose  not  so  much  from  a disposition  to  enable  them  to  improve  the  lands,  as 
to  enable  them  to  pay  the  rent  by  their  labour  : because  I lxeai-d  them  complain  that  the 
compensation  given  by  the  landlord  was  not  sufficient  whei-e  the  leases  were  short — that 
if  the  lives  had  dropped,  and  thei-e  were  only  so  many  yeai-s  left  of  the  tei-m  that  £4 
an  acre  would  not  be  sufficient  for  compensation ; but  they  took  advantage  of  making 
up  the  rent  in  that  way.  Then  with  regard  to  tenants  who  did  not  pay  up  the  arrears, 
there  was  some  arrangement  made  that  no  person  would  be  permitted  to  drain  upon 
Jhose  terms  unless  the  arrears  were  paid  up,  and  when  they  were  paid  up  they  were 
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permitted  to  begin  again.  There  has  been  very  little  done  for  the  last  six  or  eight 
months.  The  agricultural  superintendent  appointed  by  the  Marquess  of  ;Lansdowne 
remained  a short  time — for  about  six  months ; and  it  appears  he  left  in  consequence 
of  some  misunderstanding  with  the  agent,  Mr.  Price,  of  Westfield.  I suppose  it  was  as 
to  the  arrangement  he  was  to  make  with  him  when  he  came  first,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  he  had  notice  to  resign  or  leave  the  situation,  or  at  least  he  intimated  his 
intention  to  resign.  Shortly  after  this,  having  entered  into  an  arrangement  to  remain  a 
few  days,  he  got  a threatening  notice  that  if  he  did  not  leave  the  situation  he  would  be 
shot.  He  came  to  me  with  the  notice,  aud  I told  him  that  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  the  feeling  manifested  towards  him,  and  the  confidence  they 
reposed  in  him  as  a person  who  would  be  impartial  between  them  and  the  landlord, 
and  having  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  the  Marquess,  I considered  that  the  tenants 
upon  the  estate  would  not  be  capable  of  such  conduct  towards  him — that  they  seemed  to 
feel  his  disposition  to  co-operate  with  the  landlord  in  carrying  on  the  draining  system.  But 
still,  being  a stranger,  he  was  afraid  to  remain  in  the  place,  notwithstanding  the  tenantry 
got  up  a protest,  which  was  published  and  forwarded  to  the  Marquess,  protesting  their 
innocence  of  tliis  imputation  upon  their  character. 

12.  How  long  is  it  since  that  man  left,  and  has  any  one  been  appointed  in  his  place? 

Last  August  twelve  months  he  left,  and  another  man  was  appointed  in  his  place,  who  has 
also  left.  I saw  a letter  from  the  agent  to  him  dispensing  with  his  services,  and  there  has 
been  no  scientific  superintendent  appointed  since.  There  is  a plain  man  who  acts,  who  does 
not  seem  to  understand  agriculture  much ; he  is  a labouring  man,  who  has  some  knowledge 
of  the  draining  system  from  practice. 

13.  With  respect  to  improvements  in  the  houses  upon  the  estate,  what  is  the  course 
adopted  by  the  agent  or  landlord  ? — I understand  in  some  instances,  where  good  houses 
have  been  built  two  stories  high  and  a back  kitchen,  that  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne 
generally  allows  half  the  expense  or  some  proportion  near  it,  as  I have  been  given  to  under- 
stand ; but  there  are  very  few  houses  of  that  description  upon  the  estate.  With  regard 
to  the  small  houses  on  the  estate,  the  people  generally  build  them  themselves.  There 
have  been  some  small  allowances  given,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  expenditure  by  the 
tenants.  The  offer  as  to  the  drainage  is  confined  to  the  moimtain  district,  which  stands 
most  in  need  of  it. 

14.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  fixed  upon  the  property  ? — The  land  was  valued  I under- 
stand. 

15.  Do  you  know  by  whom  ? — I understand  by  Mr.  Green,  the  valuator,  who  valued  this 
property  when  the  Marquess  came  into  possession  of  it,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  middle- 
man’s term,  some  eleven  or  twelve  years  ago. 

16.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — They  hold  in  general  upon  that  estate  under  the  proprietor. 
There  is  one  middleman  who  has  a few  tenants  under  liim. 

17.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year? — Generally  by  lease 
for  a life  and  twenty-one  years. 

18.  Do  you  know  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — The  right  of  subletting  is  taken 
away  by  a covenant  in  the  lease,  and  the  right  of  the  landlord  is  reserved  to  quarries, 
mines,  and  minerals,  and  every  thing  of  that  sort ; and  there  is  a right  of  re-entry  upon 
the  property  to  take  away  mines,  minerals,  gravel,  and  limestone. 

19.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small 
holders  ? — I understand  that  by  the  large  farmers  the  rents  are  often  paid  by  bill,  but 
not  by  the  small  holders. 

20.  Does  the  small  tenant  depend  for  liis  rent  on  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurer? — 
Many  of  the  small  tenants  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  for  the  payment  of  then-  rent. 
For  the  last  four  or  five  years  there  has  been  a depression  arising  out  of  the  wet  seasons 
in  the  mountain  district. 

21.  Wha,t  is  your  opinion  of  the  loan  fund  system? — That  it  has  done  avast  deal  of 
injury  to  the  tenants ; and  though  they  have  a facility  for  getting  money  to  pay  then- 
rent,  they  often  get  it  for  other  purposes  which  they  could  dispense  with,  and  if  they 
had  not  those  facilities  they  would  not  incur  so  many  debts.  Until  the  last  two  years 
they  were  almost  absolutely  necessary  for  then-  existence,  for  many  of  them  were  in  a state 
of  great  distress  in  the  mountain  distinct  of  the  estate,  aud  the  loan  funds  then,  for  the 
purpose  of  their  obtaining  provision,  were  almost  a necessary  evil.  Many  of  them  paid 
their  rents  by  the  sale  of  their  standing  crops,  I mean  the  rents  payable  before  September ; 
and  when  persons  have  been  served  with  ejectments,  the  time  of  redemption  expiring 
in  the  summer  season,  they  have  been  obliged  to  sell  then-  standing  crops  at  less  than 
their  value  in  order  to  pay  the  rent.  Many  of  them  when  ejected  gave  security  for  the 
rent,  and  the  person  who  became  the  seem-ity  took  possession  of  the  land  and  cultivated 
it : so  that  the  real  lessee  was  only  the  nominal  tenant,  there  was  another  person  in  pos- 
session of  the  land.  I am  speaking  now  of  the  last  five  years,  during  the  depressed  seasons. 

22.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighboxu-hood  where  you  reside, 
°r  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Yes,  there  has ; but  not  to  a very  great 
extent  as  yet. 

23.  By  what  means  was  it  accomplished  ?— Persons  have  been  ejected  for  non-payment 
o rent,  and  then-  fax-ms  given  to  persons  who  held  large  farms  upon  the  estate  before. 
Hus  has  generally  taken  place  on  the  prime  feeding  land ; and  generally  speaking  I 
understand,  although  the  person  ejected  paid  30s.  or  32s.  before,  the  land  is  set  eonsi- 
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derably  cheaper  to  the  tenant  who  came  in  afterwards.  That  has  been  the  ease  I am 
credibly  informed  in  that  district.  The  distress  arising  from  the  circumstances  I have 
mentioned  was  represented  by  a memorial  to  the  Marquess,  signed  by  the  tenants  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  estate,  and  in  tliis  there  were  cases  of  hardship  enumerated  in  which 
some  blame  was  attached  to  the  agent  for  severity.  These  were  mentioned  in  the  memo- 
rial, and  an  application  was  made  in  it  to  know  if  he  would  permit  the  tenantry  to  come 
before  Lord  Devon  and  the  Land  Commission  to  state  those  circumstances,  and  if  the 
agent  was  able  to  disprove  them  that  he  was  to  do  so — they  looking  upon  the  commission 
as  an  impartial  tribunal,  and  in  order  that  the  Marquess  might  have  a knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  the  statement.  In  the  reply  to  this  memorial  forwarded  to  the  Marquess  by 
the  tenants,  he  made  no  allusion  to  his  giving  any  permission  to  their  coming  before 
the  Land  Commissioners ; hut  ho  stated  that  if  any  of  the  tenants  considered  themselves 
aggrieved  by  too  high  a rent,  ho  would  givo  them  another  valuation,  on  the  condition 
that  any  tenants  who  would  not  accede  to  that  second  valuation  should  give  up  their 
land,  and  that  any  further  communication  should  be  made  to  the  agent.  The  tenants 
I understand — though  I was  not  present  when  they  waited  upon  the  agent  on  one  of 
his  audit  days — deputed  one  person  to  speak  to  him  upon  the  subject  (one  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  tenantry),  stating  that  they  acceded  to  the  proposal  made  by  the  Marquess 
for  a new  valuation.  The  agent  I understand  stated  that  he  would  allow  the  same  valuator 
to  go  over  the  lands  again  who  valued  them  originally  when  the  land  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Marquess  after  the  term  of  the  middleman  had  expired,  and  the  reply 
received  by  the  person  deputed  by  the  tenants  to  wait  upon  him  was,  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tenants  was  a sort  of  factious  manifestation  of  feeling  towards  him ; and  it 
was  said  he  also  made  a remark  that  he  supposed  they  intended  to  treat  him  harshly,  or 
duck  him,  as  was  the  case  with  some  other  agent  upon  some  other  property. 

24.  When  did  this  occur  ? — On  one  of  the  audit  days  last  spring. 

25.  Where  does  Mr.  Price  reside  ? — At  Westfield,  near  Castletown,  in  the  Queen’s 
county.  These  facts  I have  been  informed  of  in  communication  with  one  of  the  tenantry. 

26.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  getting  any  richer  or  better  in  their  circumstances  ? — If  I might  take 
the  criterion  of  the  present  year  they  arc  in  bettor  circumstances  than  they  were  last 
year,  but  the  reason  is  from  the  increase  in  the  produce  of  the  crops ; hut  in  the  dis- 
trict of  which  I am  speaking  I cannot  say  that  the  large  fanners  or  the  small  fanners 
are  getting  richer,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

27.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer? — T will  not  say  they  are  getting  richer,  hut 
they  are  in  rather  a better  state ; they  arc  not  in  so  depressed  a state  as  they  were  during 
the  preceding  four  or  five  years.  Poverty  in  the  year  1842  prevailed  to  a great  extent,  so 
much  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  get  contributions  to  support  them ; and  many  of  those 
persons  holding  farms  of  ten  or  fifteen  acres  were  assisted  by  those  loans  which  were  con- 
tributed by  charitable  persons  for  the  relief  of  those  in  distress.  On  the  estate  of  the 
Marquess  there  were  many  in  distressed  circumstances. 

2S.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers? — There  are  very  few  labourers.  The  small 
farms  are  worked  by  men  living  in  the  house.  We  have  very  few  cottiers  or  labourers  in 
the  district — most  of  them  hold  small  bits  of  land ; but  in  other  districts  which  I have  a 
knowledge  of,  there  are  a great  many  labourers  holding  a cabin  and  a small  bit  of  land, 
particularly  on  the  property  under  the  courts  belonging  to  the  Lite  Sir  William  Grace, 
which  is  adjoining  the  property  I have  been  speaking  of.  The  labourers  are  generally  poor 
and  distressed. 

29.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  on  the  property  under  the  courts? — Some  of 
them  are  comfortable  ; they  have  got  latterly  a reduction  of  rent  by  application  to  the 
courts,  or  they  oxpect  to  get  a reduction.  On  one  portion  of  the  property,  where  there 
was  a middleman,  there  lias  been  a reduction  to  the  amount  of  the  proportion  between 
the  middleman’s  rent  and  the  rent  paid  to  the  head  landlord. 

30.  Is  there  a pretty  good  demand  for  labour  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

31.  What  is  generally  the  rate  of  wages? — Sixpence  a day  with  diet,  and  10cZ.a  day  without 
diet.  I am  not  speaking  of  harvest  time  and  the  busy  seasons ; it  may  be  more  for  a month 
or  six  weeks.  Some  farmers  give  Sd.  for  the  dead  season  of  the  year,  and  lOcZ.  during  the 
busy  season. 

32.  With  regard  to  the  smaller  tenantry  holding  ten  acres  or  under,  what  is  generally 
their  diet  and  the  condition  of  their  houses  ? — The  condition  of  their  houses  is  very 
uncomfortable  indeed. 

33.  Have  they  bedsteads  and  bedding  ? — Yes,  they  have  generally,  but  not  of  that 
comfortable  quality,  that  persons  in  their  circumstances  in  other  neighbotuhoods  have. 

34.  What  is  their  diet  ? — Potatoes  and  milk,  and  very  often  meal  in  the  summer.  They 
do  not  generally  have  potatoes  enough  to  supply  them  through  the  year,  and  they,  go  ffi 
debt  for  meal  during  the  summer  time.  They  get  meal  on  credit  at  an  exorbitant  price  by 
passing  their  notes  for  it. 

35.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district? — Yes,  partially,  but  only  wit 

certain  persons,  and  that  arises  from  the  necessity  the  farmer  is  under  of  paying  the  rent 
at  a stated  time.  About  Christmas  he  may  receive  money  from  a person  who  may  ha\e 
some  little  capital  at  that  time  for  con-acre ; it  is  paid  a considerable  time  before  the  corn 
is  sown  at  all  or  reaped.  , 

36.  Does  that  class  of  small  farmers  which  you  have  spoken  of  as  not  having  land  enoug 
^o  supply  themselves  with  potatoes  take  eon-acre  ?— No ; they  have  generally  not  the  means, 
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Generally  speaking  they  could  not  themselves  pay  for  it,  and  that  is  the  occasion  of  the 
con-acre  system  not  being  so  general,  the  necessity  for  meeting  the  rent  at  a particular 
time  of  the  year ; but  it  has  been  prevalent  more  the  last  few  years  than  before.  I 
understand  upon  tliis  estate  of  Lord  Lansdownc,  in  the  mountain  district,  the  rental  is  just 
one-third  more  than  it  was  under  the  middleman.  The  middleman  paid  the  Marquess 
£700  a year,  and  received  £1,400  a year,  and  now  the  rental  amounts  to  £2,100  a year. 

37.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  when  leases  are  given;  arc  there  any  fees  paid  to  the 
agent? — 1 cannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge.  I can  only  speak  from  report.  It ejiort  says 
that  many  persons  have  paid  fees  to  the  agent.  There  is  a general  belief  and  impression 
that  fees  are  given  to  the  agent,  and  there  is  a general  feeling  and  impression  that  favouritism 
exists  upon  the  estate  to  a very  great  extent. 

3S.  Is  there  any  complaint  bn  the  part  of  the  tenantry  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  bailiff  and  driver? — Yes,  very  great.  I have  hoard  of  exorbitant  sums  paid  to  the 
driver  or  bailiff  ; for  instance,  when  persons  have  been  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
upon  the  parties  getting  possession  again,  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  driver 
money  on  getting  possession,  say  10s.  or  155. — those  persons  holding  ten  or  twelve  acres 
of  land. 

39.  Did  you  understand  that  to  be  over  and  above  the  fees  to  which  the  bailiffs  are 
entitled  ? — Yes ; and  I believe  it  to  be  an  unjust  charge.  There  is  also  a practice  of  the 
bailiff  or  driver  taking  gratuitous  labour  upon  the  estate,  which  prevails  to  a considerable 
extent,  but  not  so  much  latterly  as  it  did — I mean  that  the  tenants  received  no  compen- 
sation for  it,  but  that  they  gave  it  gratuitously,  and  in  some  instances  through  fear  of  the 
bailiff.  There  was  a representation  of  this  practice  made  by  the  superintendent  to  the 
landlord,  and  I understand  he  made  some  inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  hence  I attribute 
the  diminution  of  the  prevalence  of  tliis  system  to  that  inquiry. 

40.  Do  you  know  the  fees  winch  are  usually  paid  on  distraining  ? — No  ; I am  not  aware 
of  what  the  usual  fees  are ; it  is  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less.  One  person  paid 
14s.  for  auctioneer’s  fees ; he  paid  for  the  keeper  for  tliirty-four  days  34s.  The  keeper 
was  on  him  for  thirty-four  days,  and  the  crop  was  seized  for  the  costs  of  the  ejectment. 
The  keeper  was  on  him,  and  I suppose  the  sale  was  postponed.1  Michael  Ilennessy  of 
Gwileen,  a tenant  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  stated  to  me  that  his  rent 
was  £l  1 Is.  4<l.  per  acre.  He  was  ejected  in  1841  for  tlireo  half-years’  rent.  He  stated 
to  me  that  ho  paid  a year’s  rent  with  £15  cost.  It  was  not  a large  farm  he  held,  about 
twenty  acres.  He  was  ejected  twice  the  same  year.  He  paid  a year’s  rent  at  Christmas, 
or  thereabouts,  and  he  was  ejected  in  April,  before  the  next  May  rent  became  due. 
Possession  was  taken  under  it,  and  he  was  removed  off  the  land;  The  land  was  let  then 
at  20s.  an  acre,  and  given  to  a man  who  had  a large  farm  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  told 
me  he  got  some  compensation  from  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  £20.  The  reason  I 
mention  that  case  is  that  I am  under  the  impression  that  this  ejectment  and  others  took 
place  in  order  to  consolidate  farms  in  this  district,  and  this  generally  takes  place  upon  the 
prime  good  lands.  There  is  not  so  much  of  it  in  the  other  districts.  There  was  great 
distress  prevalent,  dining  the  hist  five  years ; and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  there 
were  a great  number  of  ejectments  served  in  the  distiict,  and  some  of  them  in  the  summer 
of  1842,  when  there  was  a great  deal  of  distress  and  collections  made  for  the  support  of 
the  poor.  Eight  persons  in  the  mountain  district  were  put  out  of  possession  at  that  time. 

41.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  rent  they  owed? — The  practice  of  the  estate  is  to 
serve  ejectments  when  tlireo  half-years’  rent  is  due.  There  were  throe  half-years  due  in 
September  hist,  and  the  coui-.sc  is  to  take  proceedings  in  the  next  term,  cither  in  the  higher 
or  lower  courts. 

42.  In  what  courts  arc  the  proceedings  generally  taken? — With  the  small  tenants  in  the 
quarter  sessions  court,  and  the  larger  tenants  in  the  superior  court ; and  proceedings  arc 
taken  by  latitat  at  the  same  time.  I consider  that  small  farms  are  let  at  a higher  acreable 
rent  than  large  farms  upon  the  estate.  Small  farms  nearly  of  the  same  quality  of  land 
are  generally  let  at  a higher  rent  than  the  larger  farms. 

43.  So  that  though  the  consolidation  increased  the  size  of  the  farms,  it  would  lessen 
the  rent? — Yes,  and  it  has  lessened  the  rent  in  the  district.  I know  the  primest  land  in 
the  country  to  he  let  at  26s.  or  28s.  the  acre,  and  in  the  small  farms  it  let  at  40s.  an  acre. 
I know  a mountain  farm  that  stands  in  need  of  thorough-draining  now,  consisting  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  acres.  The  tenant  has  drained  to  a considerable  extent.  That  is  let  at 
-bs.  an  acre ; and  the  prime  feeding  land  lower  down  is  let  at  the  same  rent. 

44.  When  you  speak  of  small  farms  what  sized  farms  do  you  allude  to  ? — About  twelve 
or  fifteen  acres.  The  large  farms  I speak  of  are  very  large  farms. 

45.  Do  you  happen  to  know  with  respect  to  the  farm  which  you  speak  of  as  having 
been  partially  drained  and  let  for  26s.  an  acre,  at  what  rent  it  had  been  let  for  before  ? — 
1 cannot  say  what  the  increased  value  would  be  in  consequence  of  the  partial  draining 
which  took  place.  We  have  not  sufficient  experience  of  the  advantages  of  thorougli- 
araming  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  increased  value.  I know  one  farm  of  fifteen  acres 
which  has  been  nearly  drained.  The  tenant  paid  18s.  an  acre,  and  he  was  ejected.  It  is 
ttow  let  to  another  tenant  at  28s. 

46.  Do  you  attribute  that  increased  value  to  the  draining  ? — No,  I do  not  attribute  it  to 
le  draining,  because  there  is  no  proof  of  the  advantages  derivable  from  it.  It  is  merely 

set  m grass,  and  drained,  and  laid  down,  and  limed,  but  not  tilled ; and  until  those  lands 
tilled,  for  a year  or  two  at  all  events,  wo  cannot  seo  what  the  advantages  are.  The  soil 

very  shallow,  and  I do  not.  think  that  the  lauds  could  be  improved  by  draining  without 
Part  ITT.  4 ? 2 
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subsoiling.  There  is  not  much  more  than  four  inches  of  active  soil,  and  the  subsoil  can 
hardly  be  converted  into  a good  soil  from  its  own  nature  in  the  mountain  district. 

47.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  people  generally,  can  you  state  whether  there  is  a dis- 
position to  improve  them  lands  if  they  were  encouraged  ?— Yes,  I think  there  is  a disposition 
to  improve.  They  seem  to  improve  their  condition.  I consider  them  industrious  and  dis- 
posed to  do  as  much  as  they  can.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the  Marquess  is  an 
excellent  landlord  and  well  disposed  to  encourage  them,  but  they  do  not  entertain  the 
same  opinion  of  the  agent ; he  having  so  many  properties,  he  cannot  personally  attend 
to  it. 

48.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  ? — At  one  time  it  was  a frightful  neighbourhood — some  years  ago.  The  White- 
foot  system  was  very  prevalent  here  ten  years  ago  or  more,  but  latterly  there  have  not 
been  many  outrages. 

49.  Were  you  resident  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  time? — Yes.  There  have  been 
some  arms  taken  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  one  case,  which  came  to  my  own  knowledge 
from  private  information  I received,  arose  from  the  poverty  of  the  person  who  wished  to 
get  money  by  any  means  to  pay  his  rent  under  ejectment.  I got  information  that  the  rob- 
bery was  contemplated,  and  gave  information  to  the  police.  I was  afraid  the  people  might 
come  in  collision  with  them  and  I wanted  to  prevent  it  taking  place,  and  I mentioned  it 
in  the  chapel  publicly ; but  notwithstanding  I mentioned  it  two  strangers  came  to  the 
house  a few  days  following,  as  I was  told,  and  went  into  the  house  and  examined  it 
but  no  robbery  took  place.  I got  this  information  from  a person  who  had  it  from  one  of 
the  parties  who  originally  planned  the  robbery.  Knowing  him  to  be  in  distress  for  his 
rent  to  his  landlord,  I attributed  it  to  his  desire  to  get  money  in  any  way.  I also  got  arms 
returned  to  me  by  persons  who  took  them,  and  gave  them  to  the  police. 

50.  Of  what  class  of  tenants  was  that  man  who  planned  the  robbery  ? — He  held  about 
fifteen  or  eighteen  acres  of  land. 

51.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  with  respect  to  any  measures  of  improvement  in 
the  law  relating  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  this  country  ? — I should  think,  generally 
speaking,  that  leases  are  absolutely  necessary  to  encourage  tenants  to  improve ; but  upon 
other  estates  in  a great  portion  of  the  districts  of  which  I have  any  knowledge  there  are  no 
leases — on  this  estate  there  are.  I also  think  that  allowance  for  improvements  to  a certain 
extent  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  tenants. 

52.  Which  of  the  two,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  most  likely  to  stimulate  the  tenant  to 
improve — remuneration  for  Ins  improvements  or  length  of  tenure  ? — Compensation  for 
improvements  would  be  better  than  length  of  tenure,  and  it  would  very  often  lead  to  an 
extension  of  the  tenure.  I do  not  think  a landlord  would  be  disposed  to  turn  out  a tenant 
who  had  improved  his  estate  permanently.  In  many  instances  I think  the  improvement  of 
the  tenants  occupying  small  farms  in  the  wet  districts  would  be  very  desirable.  I know 
many  tenants  in  the  mountain  districts  who,  if  they  got  any  allowance,  would  be  disposed 
to  improve  their  farms;  but  I must  mention  again,  that  though  the  agent  sometimes 
recommends  the  tenants  to  improve  he  will  give  them  no  security  but  his  own  word.  He 
says,  “ Improve  your  house  and  I will  allow  you  something  for  it ; ” but  they  have  not 
sufficient  confidence  in  him. 

53.  Have  you  observed,  generally  speaking,  that  improvement  in  their  houses  leads  to 
improved  habits  ? — Yes,  and  to  increased  morality  on  some  estates.  There  is  one  estate, 
a portion  of  which  is  in  the  parish  where  I reside,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Cosby ; 
the  tenants  had  an  allowance  of  a quarter’s  rent  for  improvements,  and  they  have,  gene- 
rally speaking,  good  houses  upon  the  estate  and  are  comfortable ; and  though  it  is  a 
mountain  district,  and  not  better  land  than  that  of  which  I have  been  speaking,  they  are  in 
far  better  condition. 

54.  How  long  has  that  system  been  in  operation  ? — A good  many  years. 

55.  Do  you  attribute  their  improved  condition  to  that  encouragement  ? — Yes,  I do. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  George  Wilson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Graigue,  in  the  Queen’s  county,  adjoining  Carlow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment? — I have  held  heretofore  a good  deal  of 

land ; it  is  now  out  of  lease ; I do  not  hold  it  at  present.  I hold  some  land  now,  and  I live 
on  my  own  means  at  present.  I have  been  employed  as  a poor  law  valuator  of  the  Carlow 
umon.  L J r 

•3.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  Carlow  union  ? — Yes,  I think  I am. 

t'  principally  held  in  large  or  small  farms  ? — Generally  small  farms. 

5.  What  should  you  say  was  the  general  size  ? — From  fifteen  to  twenty  acres.  There 
are  44,000  British  acres  in  the  Queen’s  county  joined  to  the  Carlow  union,  not  belonging  to 
the  county  of  Carlow. 

.6.  Do  you  consider  that  this  union  is  improving  with  respect  to  its  agriculture,  or  other- 
Wise  ?— I do  not  think  it  is  improving,  nor  do  I think  it  is  going  back. 

7.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  in  this  district  ? — I do  not 
think  they  are  held  in  joint  tenancy,  they  are  held  generally  separately. 

8.  In  what  maimer  over  the  union  is  the  rent  fixed  in  general  ? — By  proposal. 

9.  In  the  case  of  receiving  proposals  is  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant. 
There  is  generally  a preference  given  to  what  is  conceived  to  be  the  most  solvent  tenant. 
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10.  When  they  find  a solvent  tenant  upon  the  land  do  they  take  in  proposals  ?— They 
generally  give  it  to  the  occupying  tenant. 

11.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  ?— 
About  30s.  the  Irish  acre. 

12.  Is  it  tillage  or  grazing  land  generally?— Both.  I think  in  the  Carlow  union  the  land 
that  I know  is  generally  held  in  that  way,  half  pasture  and  half  tillage,  it  is  by  that  we 
live  ; there  are  many  gentlemen’s  domains  in  the  county  of  Carlow. 

13.  With  respect  to  the  30s.  land,  how  much  wheat  would  a farmer  expect  to  get  from 
it  by  the  acre  ? — About  ten  barrels. 

14.  What  quantity  of  oats?— lie  would  expect  seventeen  or  eighteen  barrels  of  fourteen 
stones. 

15.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ?— About  eighty  barrels  to  the  acre,  of  twenty-four 
stones. 

16.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  or  government 
valuations  ? — I think  that  supposing  they  paid  35s.  for  it,  I have  valued  that  Land  at  30s. 
On  the  5th  of  January,  1843, 1 was  requested  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  inform  them 
of  what  I conceived  to  be  the  average  rate  of  difference  between  the  letting  value  and  the 
rent  which  a solvent  tenant  might  be  supposed  to  pay  in  the  union,  and  I replied  to  it  by 
stating  that  the  difference  would  be  about  5s.  per  Irish  acre  where  they  held  directly  under 
the  head  landlords,  but  where  there  had  been  sublettings,  the  difference  would  be  about  8s. 
or  9s.,  and  I am  of  the  same  opinion  still  as  I was  at  the  time  when  I wrote  that  reply ; I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  where  a subletting  exists,  it  is  very  injurious  to  the  tenantry, 
and  the  people  will  always  be  in  a very  bad  state,  poor  and  wretched  under  that  system. 
I asked  them  why  they  continued  in  so  poor  a state,  when  they  could  get  themselves, 
relieved  in  some  other  way,  and  they  said  they  were  waiting  and  expecting  the  lease  would 
expire  which  they  held  under,  and  then  they  would  become  tenants  to  the  landlord. 

17.  How  much  per  cent,  upon  the  rent  do  you  consider  that  5s.  an  acre  would  be? — 
About  twenty-five  per  cent. 

18.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  funds  in  the  district  or  the 
local  usurers  ? — He  depends  principally  upon  the  produce  of  his  land. 

19.  What  mode  is  usually  taken  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — Distress. 

20.  What  is  generally  the  cost  of  a distress  to  a tenant  ? — I am  afraid  it  is  mismanaged 
very  much  in  respect  to  giving  these  warrants  up  to  the  bailiffs;  they  charge  the  unfortunate 
tenants  what  they  like.  I know  instances  where  the  bailiff  would  go  and  charge  what  ho 
liked,  and  I know  instances  where  the  tenant  said  to  the  bailiff,  “ I will  give  you  so  much  now, 
and  give  me  time  for  the  remainder,”  and  he  would  give  him  a few  shillings.  I know  where 
the  rent  was  only  55s.  and  the  bailiff  got  30s.  for  himself. 

21.  Was  that  recently  ? — Half  a year  ago. 

22.  Was  that  upon  a property  in  the  union? — Yes,  it  was. 

23.  Do  you  know  whether  the  people  made  any  complaint  of  it  ? — I do  not  think  they 
did.  I strongly  advised  that  they  should,  but  they  said  it  was  of  no  use,  that  he  would 
come  at  them  again  and  treat  them  worse. 

24.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  the  general  course  throughout  this  district  ? — Indeed  I do. 

I had  a very  good  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  fact.  I was  at  every  house  in  the 
union,  and  very  frequently  they  made  these  complaints  to  me,  saying  they  were  destroyed 
by  this  bailiff  coming  out  and  driving  their  cattle  and  putting  them  to  unnecessary 
costs. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  landlords,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — There  are  very  few  middlemen  in  the  district.  I have  met  a 
few  under  Lord  Duncannon  in  this  union. 

26.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  the  middlemen  compared  with  those 
under  the  head  landlord  ? — They  present  a very  different  appearance ; they  Appear  to 
have  neither  stock  nor  any  comforts  about  their  houses.  I was  enabled  to  form  some 
opinion  in  that  respect.  1 think  the  large  farmers  arc  generally  the  best  off ; men  that 
hold  fifty  or  sixty  acres  of  ground ; they  were  always  in  proportion  better  off  than  the 
small  farmers. 

27.  What  was  your  impression  as  to  the  condition  of  the  labourers ; do  you  think  they 
are  getting  better  ? — They  are  certainly  badly  paid.  They  are  not  badly  off  at  this  season 
of  the  year ; but  the  farmers  are  not  able  to  pay  them  well.  I know  by  my  own  expe- 
rrence  I could  not  afford  to  pay  them  more  than  lOcZ.  or  Is.  a day  without  food;  and 
they  would  be  very  glad  and  very  happy  if  they  could  be_  sure  of  Is.  a day,  that  I know 
myself. 

28.  Has  there  been  much  employment  in  the  district  either  in  the  improvement  of  the 
land  or  by  houses  being  built  ? — I think  they  are  improving  in  that  respect. 

. 29.  By  whom  are  the  improvements  executed? — By  the  landlord  generally,  for  I 
inquired. 

30.  Can  you  say  what  system  was  adopted  by  the  landlords  to  assist  the  tenants  ? — 
Generally  giving  them  lime,  and  malting  allowances  for  permanent  improvements ; building 
houses  and  slating  them,  saying,  “ I will  give  you  so  much  for  slating  a house  instead  of 
thatching  it,”  and’  allowing  a certain  number  of  barrels  of  lime  according  to  the  quantity 
of  laud  they  held. 

31.  What  should  you  say  was  the  rate  of  wages  the  labourer  gets?— For  the  man  that 
depends  upon  chance  labour,  Iris  rate  of  wages  is  Is.  a day  in  the  town  of  Carlow,  and  then 
or  a man  who  is  hired  in  the  country  constantly,  he  gets  from  8d.  to  10 d.  without  food. 
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32.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — I do  not  hear  of  any  • 

very  few.  J J 

33.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I met  with  a 
great  many  complaints  as  to  the  county  taxes,  and  I made  out  a rough  calculation  myself 
how  the  thing  could  be  remedied ; and  if  the  tiling  was  acted  upon  according  to  my  view 
of  it,  the  taxes  would  not  be  more  than  half  what  they  are  at  present. 

34.  IIow  do  you  propose  to  bring  that  about  ? — I got  the  Ordnance  maps,  and  upon 
going  over  the  whole  country  I saw  plenty  of  people  and  houses  and  several  townlands  that 
never  paid  any  tax  at  all,  and  they  told  me,  “ You  have  no  necessity  for  coming  here ; we 
never  pay  tithe  nor  taxes,  nor  never  will.” 

35.  Where  was  that? — In  the  barony  of  Idrone  West,  several  thousand  acres  which 
never  paid  any  tax ; there  are  about  40,000  acres  in  the  union  that  never  pay  any  tax. 

36.  In  making  the  valuation  you  made,  what  course  did  you  pursue  as  to  the  laud ; did 
you  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  each  particular  class  of  land  would  produce  with  ordinary 
cultivation,  or  how  did  you  proceed  to  make  the  valuation  ? — When  I went  out  first  I valued 
the  best  lands  in  the  union  first.  I held  Lands  myself  when  Colonel  Rochfort  was  in  Italy, 
and  I was  able  to  know  what  they  could  produce,  and  what  I thought  a solvent  tenant 
could  reasonably  pay.  I classified  the  land  first  before  I struck  the  average,  and  I said 
this  land  is  worth  so  much,  and  that  land  is  worth  so  much,  and  their  I classified  them. 

37 . How  did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a particular  spot  of  land  was  worth  so 
much  ? — Because  I held  the  land  myself  for  four  years. 

38.  In  fixing  the  rent  to  be  paid,  had  you  any  rule  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  gross 
produce  which  you  thought  ought  to  go  to  the  landlord  in  the  shape  of  rent  ? — I do  not 
know  that  I ever  went  so  particularly  to  work  as  that ; but  I knew  myself  what  I thought 
a solvent  tenant  might  pay  for  the  land  I had  myself.  I had  an  account  of  the  expenses^ so 
that  I knew  the  cost.  I think  myself  it  is  on  account  of  the  misapplication  of  the  farms  and 
their  means  that  all  the  poverty  is  caused  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the  rent  they  have  to 
pay  that  is  the  destruction  of  the  people,  or  keeps  them  in  the  state  in  which  they  are.  I 
think  the  rent  is  only  a nominal  thing  in  comparison.  It  forms  a small  portion.  It  is  the 
expenses  attending  the  misapplication  of  their  farms  that  causes  the  poverty,  and  they  have 
no  means  of  getting  on. 

39.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  expenses  attending  it  ?— They  employ  horses  and  men  and 
misapply  their  work.  At  this  very  time  of  the  year  it  is  the  very  time  they  should  plough 
up  the  stubbles,  and  it  is  next  March  they  will  do  it.  If  they  were  to  do  it  now  it  would 
be  like  half  manure  upon  the  land.  It  is  the  inferior  cultivation  which  is  the  principal 
cause  of  their  not  getting  more  produce  off  their  land,  arising  from  their  ignorance. 

40.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  if  the  tenants  generally  in  the  district  with  which  you  are 
acquainted  were  encouraged,  and  led  on,  and  assisted,  in  cultivating  the  lands  in  a better 
manner,  that  the  general  produce  of  the  country  would  be  greater  ? — Decidedly  so.  It 
would  be  half  as  much  more  as  it  is.  Where  I saw  a respectable  man,  a man  possessing 
what  I call  science  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  had  some  means  to  work  on,  I always 
found  him  comfortable  and  happy. 

41.  How  would  you  propose  that  that  knowledge  which  you  state  is  requisite  should  be 
attained  by  the  people  ? — By  agricultural  societies ; and  I would  be  very  glad  to  see  one 
forming  here.  The  people  do  not  understand  it,  and  they  will  not  believe  it  till  they 
see  it. 

42.  Do  you  think  having  an  agriculturist  to  go  round  and  point  out  to  the  people  how 
they  may  improve  their  farms  would  be  a good  thing? — Yes.  I know  the  people  have  a 
high  opinion  of  my  ability,  and  I often  give  them  advice,  and  they  arc  benefited  by  it.  I 
enforce  my  opinion  upon  them,  and  beg  of  them  to  do  so  and  so  with  the  land  and  it  will 
repay  you  amply. 

43.  Speaking  of  the  people  of  the  union  generally,  are  they  disposed  to  take  advice  and 
follow  example  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are. 

44.  Supposing  agricultural  schools  were  established,  would  the  people  be  likely  to  send 
their  sons  to  those  schools  ? — I am  quite  sure  they  would. 

45.  How  are  the  sons  of  the  farmers  in  this  county  educated ; what  schools  do  they  send 
n v C ^oman  Catholics  and  the  respectable  people  send  them  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  college.  They  will  not  send  them  to  the  Protestant  schools.  The  farmers  send 
tnein  to  the  diocesan  school  here. 

46.  In  any  of  those  schools  is  there  any  agricultural  information  given  to  the  children  ? — 

0,  not  m any  respect.  I would  add  that  the  applotment  of  the  county  cess  is  not  made 
pu  i ic  at  all  m the  county  of  Carlow.  Whatever  the  barony  constable  claims  you  must  pay 
or  he  will  take  something  for  it. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr,  James  Clooney,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Inhere  do  you  reside  ? — Within  four  miles  of  Borristown,  at  Knoekroe,  in  the  county 
of  Carlow. 

a*  w?0  ^ fai™er.? — Tes>  folding  thirty-seven  acres  and  two  roods. 

o.  v>  hat  is  tho  district  with  respect  to  which  you  are  best  able  to  give  us  information 
1 was  a sub-collector  of  the  cotuity  cess. 

' k I,arony  — The  barony  of  Idrone  East.  I collected  in  four  or  five  parishes. 

5.  Do  you  still  collect  it  ? — Up  to  1841,  for  a long  period  of  time  I did. 
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G.  Did  that  give  you  considerable  means  of  being  informed  about  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict ? — Yes,  I think  it  did. 

7.  How  long  had  you  been  under- collector  there  ?— It  was  about  ten  years,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  years. 

8.  In  that  time  do  you  consider  that  agriculture  was  improving  in  the  district?— I think 
it  was  better  than  it  is  at  present. 

9.  What  manures  do  they  principally  use?— Lime  and  animal  manure,  with  sometimes 
burnt  baton.  They  dig  some  land  and  burn  it  for  manure  with  ashes;  that  is  on  the 
mountain  land. 

10.  Do  they  bum  the  land  for  nslies  on  the  mountain,  and  draw  it  down  to  the  low- 
land?—No,  on  the  same  land— the  barren  land  never  before  cultivated,  rochy  land  hard  to 
reclaim. 

11.  Are  the  farms  there  principally  tillage  or  grazing  farms  ?— Principally  tillage  with 
the  exception  of  a very  little.  It  is  a mountainous  place  where  I live.  Mr.  Newton  had  a 
great  tract  of  land  to  reclaim  there  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago.  He  got  the  farms.  He 
turned  out  the  people  who  held  the  land,  which  caused  a good  deal  of  discontent 

12.  How  do  you  mean  he  got  the  farms  and  turned  out  the  people  ?— When  the  term 
was  out. 

13.  "Was  that  his  own  property?— Yes,  it  was  his  father’s  property  tin  he  died,  and  he 
divided  it  between  the  brothers. 

14.  Did  those  people  owe  any  rent  when  they  were  turned  out?— No,  I do  not  think 
they  did.  They  might  owe  half  a year’s  rent.  I will  not  take  upon  me  to  swear  that  they 
did  not  owe  any  rent.  There  is  another  townland  I can  speak  to  where  tenants  w ere 
tinned  oft*. 

15.  When  did  that  take  place?— It  took  place  either  in  1S39  or  1840,  1 will  not  swear 
which,  in  the  townland  of  Coonogue. 

16.  What  do  you  know  of  the  circumstances  of  that  case?— I was  caretaker  of  a wood 
under  Lord  Corn-town.  The  people  who  were  turned  off  are  not  now  tenants  of  Lord  Corn- 
town,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two. 

17.  Did  you  hold  any  part  of  the  land?— Yes,  I did,  in  lieu  of  wages,  for  caretaking. 

18.  How  did  you  lose  it  ? — I lost  it  in  1841.  I went  to  Captain  Owen  and  asked  him 
was  I to  plough  the  field  or  any  thing,  and  he  said,  “ No,  he  would  totally  change  the 
country.” 

19.  What  do  you  mean  by  a total  change  of  tlie  country  ?— He  said  lie  would  change  the 
whole  thing  entirely. 

20.  How  much  did  you  hold  ? — Half  of  eleven  acres  only.  Two  or  three  of  it  was  tilled 
in  common  with  the  other  man. 

21.  To  whom  was  the  land  given? — To  a man  from  the  colliery  above. 

22.  Did  you  cease  to  bo  the  caretaker  at  the  time  you  ceased  to  occupy  the  land?— 
Wien  I was  ordered  to  care  no  more. 

23.  You  say  that  the  land  was  attached  to  the  office  of  caretaker  ? — Yes. 

24.  And  when  you  ceased  to  be  caretaker  you  lost  the  land  ? — Yes. 

25.  Is  that  wliat  you  complain  of? — Yes. 

26.  Lord  Corn-town  did  not  think  proper  to  continue  you  as  caretaker,  and  be  deprived 
youjDf  the  Land  that  was  given  you  in  consideration  of  your  being  caretaker  ?— Yes. 

27.  Was  there  compensation  given  to  the  people  who  were  removed? — There  were  notes 
drawn,  and  I witnessed  most  of  the  notes  witli  Mr.  Felton,  the  under-agent  of  Hollybrook, 
for  the  valuation  of  the  crop.  Tlie  crop  was  valued  and  the  notes  were  passed  for  tlie  crop, 
and  tlio  notes  were  not  insisted  upon. 

28.  Was  any  other  compensation  made  to  the  tenants  ?— I know  two  or  three  instances. 
There  was  one  man  got  some  money  for  his  daughter  to  go  to  Australia,  and  I heard 
another  man  got  it  too,  but  I do  not  know  it.  I heard  another  got  some  money  to  go  to 
America  with. 

29.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  from  your  own  knowledge,  that  upon  tlie  change  of  tenancy 
nothing  else  was  given  but  the  crops  ? — Nothing  but  the  valuation  of  the  crops. 

30.  To  none  of  them  ? — To  a few. 

31.  To  what  number? — Not  to  above  either  four  or  five.  I heard  talk  of  a couple,  hut  I 
cannot  say. 

32.  I want  to  know  what  you  mean  by  a few  ? — I mean  four  or  five  out  of  forty-two. 
There  are  seven  out  of  the  forty-two  living  upon  the  land  still. 

33.  How  many  of  the  forty-two  got  some  compensation  ? — 1 cannot  say  auy  more. 

34.  Can  you  say  there  were  not  more  ? — No,  I will  not.  I heard  there  was  a few  more. 

I do  not  know  how  mauy. 

35.  Can  you  state  upon  your  oath  that  more  than  the  parties  you  have  named  did  not 
receive  compensation  ? — A great  deal  of  them  went  out  of  the  country.  It  was  a good 
compensation  to  get  the  crops.  Many  of  them  got  the  crops  and  were  dispossessed,  but 
they  got  the  crops  after  they  were  dispossessed. 

36.  Did  those  people'  give  auy  opposition  to  Lord  Corn-town  ? — Yes,  they  did.  There 
vras  forty  police,  and  tlie  chief  of  the  caretakers  went  there  one  day,  and  one  was  likely  to 
be  killed ; it  was  one  of  the  caretakers  that  went  there. 

37.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  give? — No,  I have  110  complaint  myself;  but  I think 
while  the  times  are  as  they  are,  there  will  be  very  little  good  done  in  our  country  by 
extermination, 

38.  Have  there  been  any  people  turned  out  lately  in  your  neighbourhood?— Yes,  there 
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was ; the  townland  of  BaJlynattin,  where  the  people  were  turned  off  by  Sir  Simon  Brad- 
street,  in  Dublin. 

39.  When  did  that  take  place  ?— About  two  years  ago. 

40.  What  quantity  of  land  in  general  did  those  people  hold  ? — Two  hundred  and  forty 

acres  between  the  whole  of  them.  ^ 

41.  How  many  were  there? — Fifteen. 

42.  Do  you  know  whether  they  owed  any  rent  or  not  ? — Of  my  own  knowledge  I do  not 

43.  Do  you  know  whether  they  received  any  compensation  or  not,  of- your  own  know- 
ledge ? — I do  not ; but  I saw  some  of  them  in  the  court  at  B orris,  and  between  themselves 
and  the  steward  he  swore  that  he  compensated  them  for  the  house,  and  £2,  that  is  all  I 
know  concerning  it.  They  got  no  part  of  the  land. 

44.  Who  is  the  agent  of  Sir  Simon  Bradstreet  ? — He  is  some  attorney.  In  fact,  it  was 
set  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Borrowes,  a counsellor,  and  he  died,  and  then  shortly  after  he 
took  it  on  himself  and  kept  the  whole  of  the  laud.  I know  the  agent  that  used  to  be  there 
before  Mr.  Borrowes  ; he  was  an  attorney.  I saw  the  houses  thrown  down.  I think  if 
people  got  leases,  generally,  improvements  would  go  on  much  better. 

45.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  anxious  to  take  leases  at  their  present  rents  ? The 

rents  are  too  high. 

[The  witness  withdrew.  ] 


Mr.  William  Robert  Leckey,  being  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  having  made  his 
solemn  affirmation,  was  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Ballinacarrig,  in  the  county  of  Carlow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer,  occupying  about  200  Irish  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  you  are  best  acquainted  with  ? — I know  the  county  pretty  well. 
I have  been  engaged  in  valuing  land  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  and  I know  something 
of  the  Queen’s  county,  and  something  of  the  county  of  Kildare. 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  agriculture  in  this  comity  is  improving  ? — In  the  last  twenty 
years  it  has  improved  very  considerably. 

5.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  in  the  district  ? — There  is  a vast  quantity  of 
manure  collected  in  the  town  of  Carlow,  and  brought  out  to  the  adjacent  districts ; there 
is  a great  quantity  of  lime  made  use  of  in  the  Queen’s  comity,  and  great  quantities  of 
guano  used.  I imported  sixty  tons  of  guano  last  year,  partly  for  my  own  farms  and  my 
friends’.  I have  a field  of  twenty  acres  of  turnips  growing  on  guano  this  year. 

6.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — I was 
secretary  of  a farming  society  here,  but  it  has  died  away ; it  existed  very  flourishingly  for 
four,  five,  or  six  years,  and  then  the  electioneering  agitation  there  was  in  the  country 
interfered  with  it. 

I.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district  here  ? — They  are  various 
sizes ; from  500  down  to  five  acres. 

8.  In  the  Carlow  union,  what  should  you  say  was  the  more  general  sized  farm?— I 
should  say  there  are  three  classes  you  usually  meet  with : one,  the  very  large  class,  of 
from  300  to  500  acres;  another,  100  to  150  ; and  another  class,  very  low  indeed,  from  ten 
to  twenty ; but  those  small  farms  are  not  so  much  to  bo  met  with  now  as  they  were 
formerly.  In  the  barony  of  Idrone  West  there  are  a great  many  very  small  holdings  on  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Vigors. 

9.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  valuation  ? — By 
proposal  and  negotiation  between  the  tenant  who  proposes  himself  and  the  landlord.  The 
landlord  is  always  the  setter  except  on  Mr.  Kavanagh’s  estate  probably. 

10.  What  is  the  system  pursued  upon  that  estate  ? — The  agent  is  the  setter  there. 

II.  Is  the  system  of  valuation  ever  introduced  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I do  not 
think  it  is  usual.  I valued  an  estate,  and  it  was  set  by  the  landlord  at  that  valuation ; that 
is  the  only  instance  I am  aware  of. 

12.  Were  you  appointed  solely  by  the  landlord,  or  was  it  agreed  to  with  the  tenants? — 
It  was  a property  that  came  to  be  divided,  which  had  been  held  in  gavelkind  between 
two  brothers.  They  wished  it  minutely  valued,  so  that  each  party  should  have  his  own 
share ; and  when  it  was  appropriated  between  them,  I set  it  according  to  my  valuation. 

13.  Have  the  tenants  gone  on  upon  that  valuation? — Yes,  they  have.  I do  not  know 
that  it  is  the  practice  at  all  for  landlords  in  this  county  to  set  their  lands  on  the  valuation 
of  any  individuals ; they  do  not  employ  agents  for  that  purpose. 

14.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — I 
should  say  land  able  to.  produce  ten  barrels  of  wheat  to  an  acre,  would  be  worth  about  40$. ; 
land  producing  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  barrels  of  oats,  would  set  for  40s. ; land  producing 
eighty  barrels  of  potatoes,  or  166  barrels  of  barley,  would  set  for  40s.  an  acre,  and  some- 
thing more. 

15.  In  making  the  valuation  to  which  you  have  alluded,  what  proportion  of  the  gros3 
produce  is  usually  allowed  to  the  landlord  for  rent  ?— One-third. 

16.  What  proportion  did  the  valuation  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — I should 
suppose  it  was  rather  over  it.  The  poor  law  valuation,  as  far  as  I can  judge,  and  I was  one 
of  the  committee  of  guardians  that  checked  the  valuator’s  books,  I should  say  that  through- 
out this  union,  as  far  as  I know,  the  land  was  from  5s.  to  Is.  an  acre  under  the  usual 
market  rent, 
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17.  Hail  you  any  means  of  comparing  it  with  the  government  valuation  ? — Yes,  on  my  16M  Octoler,  1844. 

own  land  I had,  and  on  some  of  the  neighbouring  farms.  ’ 

18.  What  proportion  do  you  conceive  the  government  valuation  bears  to  the  usual  letting  975. 
value?— I flunk  it  is  under  it  considerably.  The 'government  valuation  is  considerably  Mr-Wm- R> Leckey- 
under  it ; I know  in  my  own  case  it  is.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  speak  to  other  lands ; I do  not 

know  the  rent. 

19.  Docs  the  tenant  in  this  district  depend  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ?— There  has 
been  a great  deal  of  money  transactions  in  that  way  with  the  loan  funds  heretofore.  One 
Carlow  loan  fund  was  broken  up,  but  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  want  of  attention  or 
care  or  want  of  business,  but  the  Queen's  county  magistrates  would  not  support  the 
committee,  and  refused  to  recognise  or  to  entertain  then-  cases. 

20.  On  what  grounds  ? — That  it  was  not  useful  or  beneficial  to  the  community  on  that 
side.  There  is  a very  dense  population  there,  and  it  consequently  brought  a great  deal  of 
litigation  into  that  court,  and  they  complained  that  their  police  were  kept  continually  at 
work  with  the  warrants  for  enforcing  payment.  There  wore  three  loan  funds  at  Athy, 

Cretyard,  and  Carlow,  and  the  people  would  get  money  in  each  of  those  three  upon  differ- 
ent securities ; and  when  there  was  a deficiency  of  payment,  a warrant  came  from  each 
place  and  made  it  a very  distressing  business  to  the  magistrates  in  the  Queen’s  county;  and 
after  a great  deal  of  consideration  they  determined  that  they  would  not  recognise  any  of 
the  cases.  There  was  a long  remonstrance  from  the  law  officers  of  the  crown  about  it,  and 
a long  negotiation,  but  they  held  out,  and  they  would  not  allow  any  trials  to  take  place  in 
the  Bailie kmoyler  court. 

21.  What  is  your  impression  of  the  advantages  of  loan  funds  among  the  agricultural 
population  ? — I dare  say  the  majority  would  be  in  favour  of  the  advantages  of  loan  funds. 

There  were  a great  many  cases  of  indiscretion  in  Carlow,  and  when  we  came  to  give  up 
the  loan  fund,  several  of  the  persons  on  the  board  seemed  impressed  with  the  idea  that  it 
had  done  as  much  evil  as  good — the  indiscretion  of  people  taking  out  money  for  various 
purposes  other  than  useful. 

22.  Was  that  the  impression  it  loft  upon  your  mind  ? — I had  a great  many  instances  in 
my  own  neighbourhood  among  my  own  people  where  they  had  turned  the  penny  to  advan- 
tage ; and  I might  have  given  a more  favourable  impression  than  others.  There  was  a 
labourer  of  mine  I got  a small  sum  for,  he  worked  on  till  he  got  two  cows,  and  it  kept  him 
up.  I know  instances  of  men  getting  a loan  and  purchasing  pigs,  who  sold  them  and  made 
money  by  them.  Many  of  the  people  in  Carlow  got  into  the  huckstering  business  and 
improved  their  circumstances  by  it. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — Not  many  middlemen.  The  landlords  have  been  very  anxious  to  get  the 
tenants  under  themselves. 

24.  Do  they  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — I should  say  both  ways ; 
there  has  been  less  inclination  to  set  by  lease  latterly. 

25.  Doyou  think  that  the  bolding  at  will  lias  much  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenantry 
or  the  improvement  of  their  farms  ? — I think  that  there  are  farmers  holding  both  ways  who 
seem  to  advance  side  by  side.  1 know  several  farmers  holding  their  land  at  will,  and  they 
cany  on  their  operations  just  as  freely  as  if  they  had  leases.  At  the  same  time  I believe 
leases  would  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  and  give  greater  stability  to  the 
tenant  in  his  improvements. 

26.  By  whom  in  general  are  improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  effected ; by  the  land- 
lord or  by  the  tenant  ? — By  both ; mostly  by  the  tenant.  In  some  instances  encouraged 
by  the  landlord  and  contributed  to  by  the  landlord. 

27.  Can  you  state  the  system  adopted  by  any  of  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood? — 

Allowances  are  made  for  fences ; but  I do  not  know  of  any  system  whatever.  Every  indi- 
vidual case  establishes  a rate  for  itself. 


28.  Have  the  landlords  done  any  thing  in  the  introduction  of  draining  in  the  district? — 
Yes ; I know  several  instances  of  draining  being  carried  on  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
landlord.  Mr.  Doyne  has  encouraged  his  tenants  very  much  to  drain,  and  Mr.  Newton  has 
encouraged  them  very  much  in  draining. 

29.  In  what  manner  have  they  encouraged  them  ? — By  paying  a considerable  portion  of 
the  expense. 

30.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  at  all  in  the  district  ? — I believe  not ; 
I cannot  call  to  mind  any  cases  of  the  lund. 

31.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  I should  think  there 
has,  a good  deal  of  it,  and  a good  deal  the  reverse.  I know  of  several  cases  where  there 
were  large  farms  that  have  been  divided  near  me.  There  has  been  a large  townland 
divided  by  the  proprietor  into  forty  acre  farms,  and  Knockboner  and  another  townland  havo 
been  divided. 


32.  In  the  case  of  consolidation  of  farms,  to  what  extent  was  it  carried,  and  with  what 
object  ?-— Something  under  100  acres ; and  I suppose  the  object  of  doing  it  was  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  land — to  put  it  under  a better  system  of  agriculture,  and  probably  to 
hghteu  the  burdens  on  it. 

33.  By  what  means  was  it  accomplished  ? — Not  resetting  the  land  when  it  fell  out  of 


34.  What  became  of  the  actual  occupants  ?— I cannot  say.  A great  many  of  them  came 
m settle  in  the  town ; and  it  has  tended  very  much  to  increase  the  population  of  Carlow, 
gieat  many  persons  that  had  been  living  in  the  country  came  to  live  in  the  town. 

Part  HI.  4 G 
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35.  Was  any  allowance  made  to  any  of  those  tenants  for  their  improvements  ?— Yes 
there  was  usually  an  allowance  made— not  a very  large  one,  but  there  was  usually  an 
allowance  of  the  value  of  the  house  paid  to  the  cottiers,  and  the  cottiers  were  allowed  to 
carry  away  the  materials.  Stones  they  do  not  carry  away — they  are  not  of  much  value  • 
hut  thatch  and  timber  they  are  allowed  to  take  away.  They  sometimes  get  a sum  of 
money  also. 

36.  Docs  the  sublotting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  in  other  instances  than 
those  you  have  mentioned  ? — No,  I do  not  know  of  any  subletting  or  subdivision  in  this 
country ; it  seems  a thing  the  landlords  set  their  laces  against. 

37.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think  the  lar«c 
farmers  are  getting  richer  ? — I think  they  arc  ; I think  their  condition  is  improving.  Thev 
arc  better  managers,  and  better  tillers ; they  use  better  seed,  and  grow  better  crops  than 
they  did  formerly. 

38.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  in  their  condition '? — Some  of  them  are.  I do  not 
think  in  a general  way  they  can  be  said  to  be  improving  much,  but  several  are. 

39.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — They  have  improved  in  my  memory ; their  houses 
have  improved  in  this  country,  and  their  condition.  There  are  a great  many  of  them  in 
the  towns  who  do  not  get  constant  employment,  but  in  the  country  parts  it  is  not  au  easy 
thing  to  get  a sufficiency  of  hands  in  busy  times. 

40.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — Tenpence,  without  food. 

41.  "What  have  you  known  it  rise  to? — In  harvest  time  and  spring  work  the  rate  I paid 
was  Is.  to  Is.  od.  or  Is.  4 d.  They  get  their  breakfast  of  stirabout  and  milk,  and  they  get 
a loaf  and  milk  for  their  dinner. 

42.  Ilave  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — Not  the  least.  The  most 
favoured  part  of  the  world  cannot  be  more  quiet  or  orderly  than  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carlow.  I live  within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  town  of  Carlow,  and  I am  not  uneasy  at 
walking  home  at  any  hom-  of  the  night  alone.  Our  petty  sessions’  and  assizes’  business  is 
very  trifling. 

43.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  different  classes ; for 
example,  are  the  estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  small,  or  the 
estates  of  absentees  better  managed  than  those  of  residents? — I cannot  say  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  county  of  Carlow.  There  are  not  a great  many  absentee  properties  in 
the  county.  In  the  Queen’s  county  it  is  different.  There  is  a great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
expressed  about  the  management  of  some  estates  in  the  Queen’s  county,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carlow,  but  in  Carlow  it  is  different.  There  is  a system  prevails  of 
giving  notice  for  a certain  day  for  the  rent  to  be  paid.  The  tenants  are  often  not 
prepared,  and  they  are  hurried  into  the  hands  of  money-lenders.  I have  often  heard  of  the 
disadvantage  that  arises  out  of  it.  The  corn  buyers  fill  their  pockets  when  they  know  that 
general  notices  arc  issued  for  the  tenants  to  go  in  and  pay  their  rent  by  a certain  day. 
However,  that  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  fault  of  the  agent ; he  has  to  get  his  rent  of  course, 
and  advantage  is  taken  of  it. 

44.  What  do  the  agent’s  duties  generally  consist  of  in  this  district  ? — Receiving  rent ; 1 
do  not  know  of  any  other  duties  they  fulfil. 

45.  Do  you  know  what  are  the  usual  foes  to  the  bailiff*  or  driver  on  enforcing  rent  ? — I 
do  not  know  much  about  enforcing  the  rent ; however  it  is  got,  it  does  not  make  much 
appearance — there  is  not  much  known  about  it. 

46.  Are  there  any  fees  to  the  agent  on  granting  leases  ? — I believe  not  at  all ; formerly 
there  were  fees  and  various  indirect  contributions  made  to  the  agent,  but  I believe  they 
do  not  exist  at  all  now — at  least  if  they  do  1 know  nothing  of  them,  nor  hear  of  them. 

47.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  boar  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ? — I think  the 
comity  cess  for  the  barony  of  Carlow  was  usually  something  about  4s.  per  annum — 2s.  each 
assizes  per  acre.  I paid  considerably  more,  but  in  my  case  there  was  an  extra  quantity.  I 
was  charged  for  seventy-five  acres.  I paid  for  more  than  was  in  the  townland.  That  raised 
my  tax  to  6s.  per  annum.  That  was  a very  heavy  tiring,  but  this  year  we  expect  to  have  it 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  new  law,  and  then  it  -will  not  be  above  one-fifteenth. 

48.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  raised  in  general  applotted? — The  high  constable  gets  his 
warrant,  and  he  brings  his  warrant  to  me,  for  instance.  I am  acquainted  with  the  townlands 
in  my  own  neighbourhood,  and  he  says  he  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  me  if  I will  applot 
it ; and  I have  been  doing  it  for  a great  number  of  years,  but  that  is  under  the  old  law. 

49.  How  do  you  applot  it? — Knowing  the  contents  of  each  man’s  farm,  as  there  is  a 
certain  sum  of  money  laid  upon  the  townland  by  the  treasurer.  I divide  the  sum  per  acre 
over  the  townland,  and  ascertain  how  much  it  is  per  acre,  and  then  apportion  to  each  man 
according  to  the  conteuts  of  the  farm. 

50.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  farm,  or  merely  the  contents?— 
Never  heretofore. 

51.  Did  you  affirm  to  the  truth  of  that  applotment  ? — No,  it  was  a friendly  business.  It 
was  a mere  accommodation  for  the  collector.  The  collector  had  his  authority  to  go  any 
where  he  pleased — to  any  farm  on  the  townland — and  to  distrain,  if  necessary,  for  every 
farm  upon  one  farm ; and  it  was  an  accommodation  to  him.  It  was  also  an  accommodation 
to  the  tenant  to  have  a person  that  understood  the  quantity  of  land  to  divide  it  as  equally 
as  possible;  but  it  was  not  done  according  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

52.  When  you  state  your  mode  of  appiotment,  was  that  the  mode  adopted  throughout 
the  county? — Yes,  I believe  it  was,  In  some  cases  the  farmers  used  to  meet  themselves, 
and  by  mutual  arrangement  settle  it, 
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53.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor-rate  usually  allowed  ? — On  the  tenant 
going  to  pay  his  rent. 

54.  Is  it  an  allowance  in  the  first  rent? — There  has  been  but  one  payment,  and  when  I 
went  to  pay  my  rent  the  landlord  allowed  me  according  to  the  number  of  pounds.  I paid 
half  the  rate. 

55.  What  difference,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  made  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge 
on  the  landlord  ? — I think  it  is  added  to  the  amount  of  the  rent. 

5(i.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners,  of  any  measure 
of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Irelaud,  and 
in  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on  landlords  and 
occupying  tenants? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I have. 

[ The  witness  vrithdrew.] 


James  Wilson,  esq.,  sworn  aud  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Cassava,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  near  Carlow. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a landholder  and  land  agent.  I hold  several 
agencies. 

3.  To  what  extent  arc  the  agencies  that  you  hold  ?— I dare  say  about  £15,000  a year 
I am  agent  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Carlow,  and  collect  nearly  all  the  rents  of  the  town. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  arc  best  able  to  give  information  ? I 

know  the  county  of  Carlow  very  well,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Kildare,  and  part  of 
Kilkenny. 

5.  In  what  sized  farms  is  that  district  generally  held  ?— In  Kildare  the  farms  are  lar^e 
generally  speaking.  The  farm  I hold  myself  is  150  acres. 

6.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  in  Carlow  ? — Not  so  large. 

7.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  ?. — Yes,  I think  it  is. 

8.  In  what  particulars  ?— The  system  of  farming  is  improved,  and  the  breed  of  cattle ; 
and  the  face  of  the  country,  generally  speaking,  is  very  much  improved. 

9.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed  ?— By  proposal  generally',  and  partly 
by  private  contract.  By  proposal  in  the  first  instance,  and  it  generally  ends  in  a private 
contract. 

10.  What  preference  is  it  usual  to  give  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?— If  the  occupying 
tenant  is  a good  one  he  is  seldom  or  ever  removed.  The  landlord  will  not  put  out  a good 
tenant— at  least  I10  should  not  do  so  if  tho  tenant  pays  his  rent  well,  and  is  industrious. 

11.  What  should  you  say  xvas  the  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  part  of  Carlow  you 
are  acquainted  with  ? — I should  say  it  brings  from  35.s.  to  45s.,  good  land. 

12.  What  is  the  land  principally  used  for? — Grass  and  tillage. 

13.  What  quantity  of  wheat  should  you  expect  from  the  45s.  Land  ?— I should  say  ten 
barrels. 

14.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ? — Eighty  barrels  to  the  acre ; twenty-four  stones  to  the 
barrel. 

15.  What  quantity  of  oats? — From  fifteen  to  twenty  barrels  is  a fair  crop. 

16.  What  should  you  say  was  the  valuo  of  the  first  class  land  in  Kildare  ? — The  average 
of  the  Kildare  land  is  not  high  ; I aatII  say  from  18s.  to  32s. 

17.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  you  expect  there  ? — Not  so  much  as  in  Carlow.  Tho 
aA-erage  crop  is  from  seven  to  eight  barrels. 

18.  What  proportion  docs  the  usual  letting  A'alue  hear  to  the  government  valuation  ? I 

am  not  able  to  answer  that  question. 

19.  Have  you  compared  it  at  all  iu  Kildare? — No,  I have  not. 

20.  Is  there  any  system  of  tho  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small 
tenants  ? — They  sometimes  pass  bills ; it  is  not  usual,  but  the  small  tenants  do  pass  hills. 

. -*•  the  small  tenants  depend  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  for  their  rent  ? — In  some 
mstances  they  do. 

y°ur  opinion  of  the  effect  of  loan  funds  ? — I think  they  are  not  serviceable 
to  the  farmers ; they  are  serviceable  only  to  people  in  small  trades. 

2o.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — Ejectment 
i consider  is  the  best  mode.  I never  would  distrain,  if  I could  avoid  it,  unless  I saAv  a 
tenant  about  to  run  away. . A man  is  pointed  at  if  you  resort  to  distress  in  this  country ; it 
xs  a thing  hardly  ever  forgiven  by  a tenant.  I never  would  distrain  if  I could  avoid  it,  and 
make  it  a point. never  to  do  it  unless  I am  compelled.  If  you  distrain  you  break  a tenant, 
and  you  are  ultimately  obliged  to  bring  an  ejectment,  and  it  is  better  to  do  it  in  the  first 
instance ; the  first  loss  is  the  best. 

24.  What  is  the  cost  of  distraining  upon  a tenant  ? — It  depends  upon  the  amount  it  is 
01 ! “ caP  he  nm  up  to  a large  sum.  The  cost  of  distraining,  iff  you  go  about  it  Avith 
economy,  is  not  much.  The  driver  gets  2s.  6d.  for  making  the  distress,  and  he  is  then 
■n  •tied  to  2s.  Qd.  a day  for  a keeper.  They  put  on  as  many  keepers  as  they  think  proper, 
and  in  that  way  mulct  the  tenant. 

-o.  Are  tho  receipts  for  rent  generally  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  day? — 

. depends  on  whether  the  tenant  is  in  arrear,  it  xvill  be  then  on  account.  I hold  a 
• mjership  under  the  courts,  aud  there  the  receipts  are  generally  on  account.  If  a tenant 
^ T*  a[,  ear  y°u  Save  hiin  a receipt  up  to  the  day. 

• Is  that  the  coxu-so  under  the  courts  ? — There  is  generally  an  arrear ; you  never  look 
Bart  III.  ’ 4 G 2 
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16*A  October,  1844.  for  rent  until  it  is  five  months  due.  They  will  sometimes  owe  a year  and  a half’s  rent,  but 
under  the  courts  the  custom  is  to  give  a receipt  on  account. 

James  Wilf"  27.  From  whence  arises  the  difference  between  the  payments  under  the  courts  and  on 

son,  esq.  propertjes  9_i  cannot  say,  except  that  they  are  more  in  arrear,  and  they  get  more 

indulgence. 

28.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — There  are  a great  many  middlemen. 

29.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  under  them  ? — I think  the  tenant  is  much  better 
off  under  the  proprietor ; I have  always  seen  it  so.  I would  much  rather  be  under  a 
proprietor  at  any  time. 

30.  From  what  docs  that  arise  ? — Land  is  generally  set  cheaper. 

31.  Is  there  any  other  reason? — That  is  the  principal  reason. 

32.  Which  are  the  more  comfortable,  the  tenants  holding  under  proprietors  or  those 
uuder  the  courts  ? — Those  under  the  proprietors. 

33.  Is  there  anything  in  the  management  under  the  courts  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
difference? — The  proprietors  give  more  encouragement,  and  allow  lor  building,  and 
encourage  draining,  and  liming,  and  little  improvements  of  that  sort. 

34.  Do  the  occupiers  through  the  district  generally  hold  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — Generally 
by  lease. 

35.  What  is  the  usual  term  ? — Generally  short — a life  and  twenty-one  years. 

36.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — Nothing  more  than  what  are  common 
in  every  lease,  except  since  the  passing  of  the  Subletting  Act  the  landlords  take  care  to 
introduce  a clause  against  subletting,  which  I think  a most  excellent  law. 

37.  Is  there  any  system  of  assisting  the  tenants  in  reference  to  permanent  improvements 
on  any  of  the  properties  with  which  you  are  connected  ? — No,  it  is  generally  optional. 
When  a landlord  has  an  improving  tenant  he  will  give  him  encouragement.  There  is  no 
system  generally.  If  landlords  were  to  give  better  leases  it  would  be  for  their  advantage. 
Any  tiling  less  than  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years  has  a restraining  effect  and  interferes 
with  improvements.  Proprietors  having  light  lands  to  dispose  of,  if  they  looked  at  it  fairly, 
would  see  it  would  be  their  interest  to  make  leases  ; for  tenants  will  not  improve  lands  if 
they  have  but  a short  tenure,  and  for  that  very  reason  that  the  landlord  may  take  advantage 
of  it,  and  then  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  their  hands  they  increase  the  rent,  which  they 
often  do. 

38.  Have  you  known  many  cases  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  I have  known  many  instances  of 
it.  Landlords  generally  speaking  arc  opposed  to  making  long  leases,  but  where  they  have 
light  lands  they  should  make  long  leases. 

39.  Why  should  they  make  long  leases  upon  light  lands? — Because  they  would  bo 
improved. 

40.  In  what  manner? — By  expenditure  upon  them — by  draining,  and  building,  and 
planting,  which  the  tenants  will  not  do  if  they  have  but  a short  tenure  of  light  lands. 

41.  Have  you  made  any  improvements  yourself  in  draining  upon  these  light  lands  ?— 
No.  Where  I am  at  present  I hold  under  the  courts,  and  I cannot  make  improvements  and 
pay  the  high  rent  I do.  I was,  in  fact,  put  into  it.  I was  security  for  the  tenant ; he 
became  a defaulter,  and  I was  obliged  to  undertake  it.  I applied  for  an  abatement  and 
could  not  get  it,  and  was  obliged  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

42.  Is  the  land  you  hold  under  the  courts  on  account  of  a minor  ? — Yes,  it  is  the 
property  of  a minor. 

43.  Have  you  ever  made  any  application  to  get  any  assistance  towards  permanent 
improvements? — Yes ; I applied  for  an  abatement  and  was  refused.  I said,  “If  you  give 
me  an  abatement  I will  follow  a different  system,  and  give  them  up  better  than  I got 
them.” 

44.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  the  court  for  an  allowance  to  be  expended  in  improving  the 
lands  or  buildings  ? — No,  I did  not. 

45.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No,  there  has 
not.'  Draining  I think  is  the  best  permanent  improvement. 

46.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  examining  any  place  where  extensive  draining  has  been 
done  ? — Yes,  I have. 

47.  What  was  the  cost  ? — I do  not  know.  Draining  is  a tiling  that  is  not  well  known; 

but  in  some  instances  the  land  will  produce  double  after  draining.  _ . 

48.  In  how  many  crops  do  you  think  a tenant  could  be  fairly  repaid  for  his  expense  ol 
drainage  in  ordinary  cases  ? — Seven  years  would  compensate  every  thing.  _ He  would  then 
go  forward ; but  what  the  tenantry  suffer  from  is  the  great  want  of  capital,  among  the 
small  fanners  particularly. 

49.  What  is  the  expense  of  draining  by  the  acre  ? — From  £7  to  £15,  in  some  instances 

more  than  that ; it  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  soil.  , 

50.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  fanning  population,  do  you  consider  that  t 

large  fanners  are  getting  more  wealthy  ? — I think  they  are  improving.  . 

51.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  better? — I should  say  that  the  tenantry,  generally 
speaking,  were  improving.  That  is  principally  owing  to  the  improved  system  of  farming , 
and  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle  has  tended  very  much  to  enrich  the  mrmm^ 
which  any  body  may  see  in  half  a moment.  A one  year  old  calf  is  worth  £5  10s.  oi  > 
owing  to  the  improvement  in  the  stock ; and  some  time  ago  before  that  improvemen 
was  not  worth  more  than  40s.  That  has  certainly  tended  very  much  to  keep  up  the  pi 
of  land  in  the  country. 
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52.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourer  improving  or  not  ?— I think  not.  Labourers  are 
frequently  in  a most  lamentable  state  for  want  of  employment. 

53.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  they  generally  get  employment? — The  wages  in  winter 
are  8 d.,  and  in  summer  lOci. ; and  they  generally  get  a cabin  and  a garden,  for  which  they 
pay  from  406'.  to  £3. 

54.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— No,  not  at  all  of  late.  Kil- 
dare has  been  at  all  times  a very  quiet  and  peaceable  county,  and  so  has  this.  I should 
state  that  small  holdings  are  usually  set  higher  than  large  ones. 

55.  Is  that  the  case  where  the  land  is  held  under  the  same  landlord?— Yes  ; there  is  a 
greater  demand  for  tho  small  farms.  You  wrill  have  five  bidders  for  a small  farm  for  one 
bidder  for  a large  one.  Land  is  sought  after  very  much. 

56.  What  is  the  price  of  con-acre  land  in  this  district  ?— Potatoes  from  £6  to  £9.  The 
mode  of  payment  is  in  cash,  and  the  crop  is  retained  until  the  rent  is  paid. 

57.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  tho 
Landlord  ?— I do  not  see  that  it  has  made  any  difference,  except  that  it  has  satisfied  the 
tenants ; it  has  shut  their  mouths.  You  do  not  hear  any  thing  about  it  now.  It  is  paid 
in  the  shape  of  rent  instead  of  tithe.  It  is  added  to  the  rent  in  every  instance. 

58.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — No,  I cannot  say  I have. 

[ The  witness  withdrew. ] 

Robert  Browne,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  town  of  Carlow. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — Secretary  to  the  grand  jury,  and  also  agent  to  some 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  respect  to  which  you  can  best  give  us  information  ? — A 
portion  of  the  barony  of  Carlow,  part  of  the  barony  of  Ratlivdly,  and  a portion  of  the 
barony  of  Forth. 

4.  Generally  speaking,  are  the  lands  held  in  large  or  in  small  farms  ? — A portion  of  them 
small  farms,  and  mostly  in  tillage. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — I think  it  is. 

6.  In  what  particulars  ? — As  to  better  tillage ; and  they  are  coming  in  in  some  measure 
to  the  rotation  of  crops. 

7.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  ? — No ; not  that  I am  aware  of 
in  our  neighbourhood. 

S.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farm  ? — It  goes  up  from  fifty  to  150  acres; 
any  thing  under  fifty  is  mostly  in  tillage. 

9.  Is  agriculture  so  improved  as  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour  ? — It  may  increase  it 
with  large  farms,  but  I believe  not  with  small.  I believe  the  small  farmers  do  it  all  among 
themselves. 

1 0.  What  is  the  general  size  of  tho  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — There  arc  not  many 
in  the  district  that  I am  concerned  with. 

1 1 . Are  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy  ? — Very  few  that  I know  of. 

12.  In  what  manner  in  this  district  is  tho  rent  fixed  ? — By  proposal  generally.  If  land 
falls  out  of  lease  if  there  is  any  middleman,  the  gentlemen  I am  concerned  for  give  it 
generally  to  the  occupiers  at  a rent  fixed  between  themselves — generally  by  proposal. 

13.  In  tho  case  of  a lease  falling  out  in  winch  you  have  a solvent  tenant  occupying  the 
land,  is  it  usual  to  receive  proposals  from  liim  ? — The  landlord  and  tenant  agree  on 
the  rent  without  receiving  proposals  from  him.  In  tho  case  of  a solvent  tenant  hold- 
ing under  a middleman,  he  is  permitted  to  hold  on  at  the  same  rent  under  the  landlord 
in  fee. 

14.  In  your  experience,  is  the  rent  charged  by  the  middleman  the  rent  continued  to  the 
tenant  on  the  expiration  of  tho  middleman’s  lease  ? — In  most  instances  it  is,  in  others  it  is 
reduced. 

15.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ? — About  30s.  or  32s.  would  be  the  average ; very  probably  it 
might  be  something  higher. 

16.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I 
think  the  poor  law  valuation  is  as  seven  to  eight. 

17.  Have  you  had  the  means  of  comparing  it  with  the  government  valuation  ? — I do  not 
know  what  the  government  valuation  is ; I have  heard  it  is  something  lower  than  the  poor 
law  valuation. 

18.  Is  there  any  system  of  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders  ? — 
Ko.  I never  took  a bill. 

19.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — Not  any  of  the 
tenants  I have  to  do  with.  I have  heard  that  such  things  have  been  practised. 

20.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — 
Generally  distress. 

21.  Does  it  frequently  proceed  to  a sale  ? — No,  not  frequently. 

22.  What  may  be  the  cost  of  the  distress  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?— There  is  no  cost 
but  the  bailiff's  fees,  whatever  they  may  be,  according  to  the  number  of  men  employed 
upon  it. 

23.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  gale  ? — 
Vhenever  a gale  is  paid  they  give  a receipt  for  it. 


16/A  October,  1844. 
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James  Wilson,  esq. 
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977. 

Robert  Browne,  esq. 


24.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there 
many  middlemen  ? — There  are  some  middlemen,  but  not  many. 

25.  Do  the  occupiers  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Generally  by  lease. 

26.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  the  leases  ? — There  are  some  covenants  that  some 
landlords  mate  for  a rent,  something  more  than  they  agreed  to  take,  and  if  the  tenant  does 
not  sublet,  the  Landlord  takes  the  lower  rent. 

27.  Something  in  the  nature  of  a penal  rent? — Yes. 

28.  Are  the  people  anxious  in  your  opinion  to  obtain  leases  ? — Yes,  they  are,  in  1117 

opinion.  ’ J 

29.  Do  you  observe  a difference  in  the  condition  of  those  who  hold  by  lease  compared 
to  those  who  hold  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes ; it  is  a great  encouragement. 

30.  What  in  your  opinion  is  a sufficient  lease  to  encourage  a tenant  to  improve? Not 

twenty-one  years,  but  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years.  They  do  not  seem  inclined  to 
improve  upon  a twenty-one  years’  lease. 

31.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  effected — by  the  landlord 

or  tenant,  or  jointly? — So  far  as  I am  concerned,  the  landlord  meets  the  tenant  in  the 
improvements.  x 

32.  In  what  manner  ? — In  building. 

33.  To  what  extent  ? — According  to  the  size  of  the  farm  he  fixes  the  size  of  the  offices 
to  be  built,  and  lie  allows  him  a year’s  rent,  the  tenant  to  lay  out  the  same  sum.  It  is 
generally  one-half  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agreement,  sometimes  more  and  some- 
times less. 

34.  Is  there  any  allowance  for  draining  the  land  ? — It  is  in  contemplation  to  do  it. 

35.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  at  all  prevail  in  the  district  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  it.  Nothing  has  come  under  my  notice  in  any  way  where  I have  had  to  do  with 
it.  One  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I am  agent,  Mr.  Browne,  of  Brownesville,  has  had  three 
townlands  recently  fallen  out  of  lease,  containing  1,069  acres,  and  he  has  continued  every  011c 
of  the  tenants ; and  it  is  his  intention  to  drain  the  land  for  them,  and  then  to  give  them 
leases  for  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years.  There  is  one  farm  of  fifty-one  acres,  and  he  lias 
allowed  the  persons  two  years’  rent  to  assist  in  building  and  draining. 

36.  Does  he  mean  to  assist  the  tenants  in  building? — Yes  ; he  has  made  another  agree- 
ment with  a tenant  for  180  acres,  and  to  allow  him  a year  and  a half's  rent. 

37.  Has  he  made  any  arrangement  with  them  as  to  draining  the  land? — He  means  to  make 
the  greater  part  of  the  main  drains  himself,  and  let  the  tenants  make  the  minor.  He  did 
agree  with  an  engineer  to  do  it ; the  engineer  disappointed  him,  and  he  is  obliged  to  seek 
for  another. 

3S.  lias  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  upon  that  estate  ? — No,  there  has  been 
nothing  of  the  kind ; he  leaves  it  with  the  people. 

39.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  ? — No,  it  does  not,  except  where 
there  is  a family  and  they  divide  amongst  themselves. 

40.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — No ; they  do  not  ask  their  permission. 

41.  What  means  do  they  take  to  prevent  it? — They  do  not  take  any  notice  of  it. 

42.  With  respect  to  the  farming  population,  arc  the  large  farmers  getting  richer? — Ido 
not  think  they  are  getting  richer. 

43.  Arc  the  small  tenantry  improving? — I tliink  they  arc  not.  If  there  is  any  difference 
for  the  worse  it  is  with  the  small  tenantry. 

44.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — I do  not  think  they  are.  Their  wages  are  very  small 
and  they  do  not  get  constant  employment.  I believe  the  general  wages  with  the  farmer 
is  lOd.  a day,  and  1 believe  boys  and  women  Gd.,  and  I do  not  think  they  get  full  work  at 
that  rate. 

45.  Is  that  without  their  food  ? — Yes ; they  would  work  for  Gd.  a day  and  their  diet. 

46.  Does  the  con-acre  system  for  potatoes  prevail  ? — In  some  measure  it  does,  for  oats, 
potatoes,  and  hay. 

47.  What  class  of  persons  is  it  that  take  the  con-acre  for  oats  and  hay  ? — It  is  the  poorer 
people  that  take  it  for  oats  and  potatoes,  and  any  fanner  might  take  it  for  hay  if  he  wanted 
any ; but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  poorer  people. 

48.  What  is  the  land  generally  set  at  for  potatoes? — From  £7  to  £10  per  acre. 

49.  I or  oats  ? — From  £3  to  £6,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

50.  What  is  it  for  hay  ? — I think  it  goes  from  £3  to  £6,  and  also  according  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  crop. 

51.  Is  the  rent  placed  on  the  smaller  tenantry  higher  that  that  on  the  larger  farms? — I 
believe  the  small  farms  generally  set  higher  than  the  lai'ge  farms,  but  Mr.  Browne  has 
made  no  distinction,  only  taking  them  as  lie  got  them  when  he  came  upon  the 
property. 

52.  Has  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No ; we  know  very  little  of 
that  in  the  comity. 

53.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; for  example, 
arc  the  largo  estates,  as  a class,  better  managed  than  the  small,  or  those  of  residents  better 
than  those  of  absentees? — I do  not  know  of  any  difference  between  the  management  of  large 
and  small  estates ; but  I believe  there  is  a better  management  with  the  resident  landlord 
and  agent  than  there  is  when  both  are  absent. 

. 54.  Do  you  know  what  the  fees  usually  paid  to  drivers  are  on  enforcing  rent? — I believe 
it  is  2s.  4 \d.  a day,  it  was  2s.  Gd.  Irish. 

55.  Are  there  fees  to  agents  on  granting  leases  in  the  country  ?— No,  I never  received 
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any,  nor  any  sort  of  gratuity  or  present.  I only  give  my  answer  so  far  as  I am  concerned, 
I do  not  speak  in  a general  way. 

56.  Generally  throughout  this  county,  what  proportion  should  you  say  the  county  cess  Lore 
to  the  rent? — Throughout  the  county,  though  it  appeared  to  be  about  one-seventh  of  the 
rent,  still  it  was  not — for  this  reason,  that  there  were  a great  many  acres  that  did  not  come 
under  the  tax  at  all  in  any  way.  The  recorded  acres  were  only  66,000  acres,  and  I under- 
stand there  are  136,000  beyond  the  recorded  acres;  so  that  though  the  tax  appeared  Os. 
for  the  last  seven  years,  still  I think  people  did  not  pay  that  in  general. 

57.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  the  townland  made  public?— By  the  constable 
posting  a notice  when  lie  receives  the  treasurer’s  warrant  that  such  a sum  is  to  be  raised 
off  such  a denomination  or  parish,  and  calling  upon  the  inhabitants  to  appoint  applottevs 
to  lev)’  it  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  which  each  landholder  holds.  I believe  they 
sometimes  appoint  applotters,  and  at  other  times  the  person  who  was  appointed  before 
applots  it  for  the  high  constable. 

58.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed?— It  has  been 
only  collected  here  once,  and  I have  allowed  it  in  the  first  gale  the  tenant  came  in  to 
pay  me. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mountmellick,  Thursday,  17tii  October,  1844. 

Mr.  Francis  Hines,  sworn  aud  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Lansdowne  Lodge,  near  Stradbally,  in  the  Queen’s  county. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I am  a farmer,  and  I hold  the  situation  of 
inspector  of  weights  and  measures  in  the  county. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ? — Sixty  acres. 

4.  With  what  district  are  you  more  particularly  acquainted  ?— The  immediate  neighbour- 
hood in  which  I reside,  Stradbally. 

5.  Generally  speaking,  is  that  district  held  in  large  or  small  farms  ?— I should  suppose 
in  a general  way  it  is  more  held  by  a middling  class  of  farmers  than  either  large  or 
small. 

6.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farms  you  generally  meet  with  ?— About  fifty  Irish  acres. 

7.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  that  neighbourhood  ?- 
Tea,  I do. 

8.  In  what  particulars? — From  the  encouragement  given  in  making  improvements, 
draining  and  green  cropping;  and  a farming  society  established  there  in  the  last  two 
years,  has  given  a great  stimulus  to  agricultural  improvement,  and  also  in  the  breed  of 
stock. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  principally  used  ? — Lime  and  farm  yard  manure. 

10.  Is  the  land  occupied  as  tillage  land  or  in  grazing  farms? — The  large  farms  are  in 
grazing  and  dairy  farms. 

1 1 . Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

12.  Are  they  increasing? — I think  they  have  been  increasing  latterly. 

13.  Are  there  many  farms  held  in  joint  tenancy,  or  in  common  ? — No,  scarcely  any. 

14.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  valuation,  proposal,  or  how  ? 

The  estate  on  which  I reside  was  before  I went  there  sot  by  valuation. 

15.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  persons  were  employed  to  value  it  ? — Mr.  Green,  of 
Dublin,  a most  respectable  person,  a surveyor,  and  a person  of  high  character. 

16.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? Some 

of  the  lands  are  set  at  about  12s.  and  from  that  up  to  50s. 

1 7 . What  is  the  average  of  the  highest  priced  tillage  land  ? — It  is  up  to  50 s.  we  consider, 
both  tillage  and  grazing  of  the  first  class. 

18.  With  respect  to  the  first  class  land,  what  would  a farmer  tilling  it  in  the  usual 
manner  expect  from  it  in  wheat  ? — Upon  an  average  of  years,  from  nine  to  ten  barrels  I 
should  suppose  on  the  first  class  land. 

19.  What  quantity  of  potatoes? — An  average  crop  would  be  about  120  barrels  to  the 
acre,  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel. 

20.  "What  quantity  of  oats  ? — Sixteen  barrels  upon  the  average. 

21.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I do 
not  exactly  know  what  the  poor  law  valuation  is,  but  I believe  it  is  something  under  the 
letting.  . I could  not  answer  the  question  exactly,  not  having  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  it  is,  but  I know  it  is  under  the  letting. 

22.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — On  the  estate 
1 am  acquainted  with,  there  arc  generally  three  half-years’  rent  due. 

23.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bills  on  the  part  of  the  small 
holders  ? — No. 

. 24.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurer  ? — I believe 
111  a great  measure  they  have  for  the  last  year  or  two  applied  to  the  loan  fund  for 
assistance. 

poor  ' man  ^ ^ ^0Ur  °P^ori  ^at  system  ?— I really  think  it  is  a very  ruinous  one  to  the 
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26.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— By 
ejectment  sometimes,  and  sometimes  by  distress. 

27.  What  is  the  most  frequent?— I could  not  say,  there  has  been  so  little  of  it  in  my 
locality.  I should  think  they  are  pretty  much  the  same ; it  is  only  in  very  particular  cases 
that  either  is  resorted  to. 

28.  Are  your  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account  ? — No,  up  to  a particular  gale. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors? — Yes,  they  do, 
generally  under  the  proprietor  in  my  neighbourhood. 

30.  Do  they  hold  principally  by  lease  ? — Yes,  by  lease. 

31.  What  are  the  usual  covenants  in  that  lease  ? — I believe  there  arc  no  particular  coven- 
ants, with  the  exception  of  those  with  regard  to  subletting. 

32.  By  whom  are  the  improvements  on  lands  or  buildings  effected  ? — I think  it  is  done 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  very  much.  The  landlord  beam  a proportion  of  the 
permanent  improvements. 

33.  What  is  the  system  adopted  upon  the  property  where  the  landlords  do  that  ? — The 
tenant  generally  builds  the  walls,  and  the  landlord  gives  slates  and  timber ; and  I think  on 
the  draining  system  the  landlord  defrays  half  the  expense.  First  the  tenant  defrays  the 
whole,  and  then  the  landlord  bears  a portion  of  it,  and  also  gives  him  lime  free  on  those 
drained  portions  of  the  land.  I must  speak  from  my  own  knowledge,  and  not  generally. 

34.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  at  all? — There  have 
been  some  instances ; one  or  two  only  in  a small  way.  There  is  no  regular  system  of  it. 

35.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood? — There  has  been 
an  increase  with  some  of  the  tenants.  Some  of  the  tenants  have  been  rather  increased  in 
their  holdings. 

36.  By  what  means  was  it  accomplished  ? — By  the  tenants  being  evicted  and  the  lands 
let  to  those  adjoining. 

37.  Were  those  tenants  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

38.  Was  any  allowance  made  to  them  on  being  turned  out  ? — Yes,  there  has  been. 

39.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue  ? — No,  I have  not  known 
any  divisions  of  farms  in  the  neighbourhood. 

40.  In  the  case  of  a middleman’s  lease  expiring,  what  is  the  course  usually  adopted  with 
the  under-tenants  ? — I think  the  under-tenants  generally  get  a preference.  I do  not  know 
of  any  under-tenants  being  dispossessed  in  such  cases. 

41.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population;  do  you  consider  that  the  large 
farmers  arc  getting  richer  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are. 

42.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  bettor? — For  the  last  two  years  they  have  been 
improving  in  consequence  of  the  seasons. 

43.  Is  the  labouring  class  getting  any  tiling  better  ? — I should  not  say  that  they  are. 

44.  Is  the  acreable  rent  put  upon  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  upon  the  large 
farms  ? — No,  I should  think  not. 

45.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages  ? — From  the  middling 
and  higher  class  of  farmers. 

46.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  them,  and  what  land  have  they  with  them  ? — From 
half  an  acre  to  two  acres  is  the  extent,  and  probably  under  half  an  acre  in  some  instances ; 
and  I should  say  they  may  pay  £2  a year,  or  £3,  or, £4,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land 
they  have.  The  house  may  be  about  £l  a year. 

47.  Does  the  con-acre  system  for  potatoes  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

48.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  it? — From  £6  to  £10.  I have  heard  of  it  being  let 
for  £12,  but  whether  it  was  so  I do  not  know. 

49.  Is  it  usual  to  take  any  con-acre  but  for  potatoes  ? — Yes,  there  is  con-acre  set  m 
oats. 

50.  What. class  of  farmers  generally  take  the  con-acre  oats  ? — Not  farmers,  but  those  who 
are  called  mongers,  who  sell  meal  at  a high  price.  I have  heard  of  others  taking  it  this 
year. 

51.  Can  employment  be  obtained  by  the  labouring  class  generally  in  the  district,  and  at 
what  rate  of  wages  ? — I believe  there  ai-e  very  few  poor  unemployed  in  the  district  at  the 
rate  of  wages  which  the  farmers  are  able  to  pay,  from  8d.  to  10(Z.  a day  without  food. 
There  are  a great  many  strangers  come  in  in  the  potato  digging  season  and  the  harvest, 
who  enable  the  farmer  to  get  his  crop  together  sooner  than  he  would  be  able  to  do  by  the 
labourers  in  his  neighbourhood. 

52.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

53.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes ; are  the 
estates  of  large  proprietors  better  managed  than  those  of  the  small,  or  the  estates  ot 
absentees  better  managed  than  those  of  residents  ? — I should  suppose  that  where  there  is 
a resident  landlord  or  agent,  it  is  natural  that  the  estate  would  be  more  looked  after,  ana 
tenants’  interests  too,  than  where  there  is  an  absentee  landlord  and  agent;  and  that  is  the 
case  in  my  own  knowledge. 

54.  What  are  the  usual  fees  paid  to  the  bailiff  on  distraining  for  rent  ? — Two  shillings 
and  fourpence  is  the  usual  fee. 

55.  Is  any  fee  given  to  the  agent  on  granting  leases  ?— Not  to  my  knowledge ; I have 

never  known  of  any.  . . 

56.  Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  tenants  that  the  bailiffs  exact  exorbitant  ees 
or  gratuities  ?~I  never  heard  the  tenants  complaining  of  it,  but  I heard  there  was  a com- 
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57.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ?— I am  assistant  agent  upon  Lord  Lansdowne’s  estate.  Mr'  Francis  Hine3* 

58.  Upon  that  property,  have  you  been  frequently  obliged  to  distrain  lately  ?— No,  not 
lately,  for  a length  of  time. 

59‘  Is  ¥*  bailiff"  is  not  to  charge  more  than  the  fees  you  have  *.2WS 

mentioned  . Within  my  knowledge,  I do  not  know  what  the  person  heretofore  received,  Evidence, 
but  I never  received  any  thing  more  than  the  usual  fees  of  2s.  id.,  and  in  many  instances 
I have  paid  myself  for  the.  persons  I considered  in  difficulties  and  never  charged  them*  1 
have  handed  the  money  to  them  so  that  they  might  pay  them. 

60.  How  long  have  you  held  this  situation  as  assistant  agent  ?— Nearly  ten  years 

61.  What  are  your  duties  in  that  situation  ?-I  cannot  say  what  my  duties  are  particu- 
larly, more  than  to  seo  that  the  tenants  arc  in  such  a state  that  there  can  be  no  loss  to 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  in  case  of  necessity,  to  distrain;  and  I have  resorted  to  it  when  directed 
but  never  without  directions. 

62.  Those  directions,  you  state,  have  not  been  given  for  some  time  past  No 

63  You  have  stated  that  you  were  aware  that  complaints  were  made  of  exactions  by 

the  bailift  ; when  did  that  take  place  ?— It  was  a memorial  sent  to  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe signed  by  a number  of  tenants,  and  also  by  two  of  the  Koman  Catholic  clergymen 
of  the  parish.  11ns  was  sent  signed  by  those  persons,  or  their  names  attached  to  it  It 
did  not  appear  upon  inquiry  that  they  knew  what  it  contained.  It  appears  that  many  of 
the  tenants  were  asked  would  they  put  their  names  to  a memorial  to  endeavour  to  get  an 
abatement  of  the  rent,  and  they  said  they  would  ; and  on  inquiry  many  of  them  told  Mr 
Price  ni  my  presence,  that  they  never  knew  any  thing  of  the  contents  of  the  memorial. 

64.  Had  that  memorial  any  reference  to  the  exactions  by  the  bailiff?— Yes,  it  had.' 

65.  What  took  place. in  consequence  of  that?— The  memorial  was  sent  back  to  Mr. 

Price,  and.  we  made  inquiries,  and  a statement  was  sent  to  his  lordship  which  perfectlv 
satisfied  him  that  it  was  not  founded  on  fact. 

66.  When  a distress  is  levied  for  non-payment  of  rent,  with  whom  does  it  rest  to  decide 
whether  they  shall  continue  the  distress  or  withdraw  it  ?— The  ageut.  There  has  never 
been  a sale  of  any  property  seized  under  a distress  since  I have  had  to  do  with  the  estate. 

. oi.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  authority  yourself  to  take  off  the  bailiff  in  any  par- 
ticular case  ? — Ho,  not  unless  the  tenant  pays  the  rent.  1 

68.  In  the  case  of  an  ejectment  being  served,  and  the  tenant  cither  redeeming  or  being 
replaced  on  agreement,  what  is  the  fee  payable  to  the  bailiff ‘'—Nothing. 

69.  Suppose  the  bailiff  has  been  in  possession  of  the  place  for  any  time,  what  is  the 


manner  in  which  he  is  remunerated  ? — I have  never  got  any  thing,  nor  have  I heard  c 


,9*  ?s  Soundly  clone  with  the  farm  of  the  person  upon  whom  an  ejectment  is 
served . —It  is  in  some  instances  set  for  six  months  upon  getting  security";  and  if  he 
redeems  in  six  months  lie  falls  hack  into  Ills  old  position  without  any  fees  whatever.  If  it 
is  not  redeemed  it  is  lot  probably  to  some  other  person.  But  if  Mr.  Price  conceives  thafthe 
tenant  evicted  is  able  to  undertake  any  portion  of  it,  he  gives  him  what  he  conceives  he  is 
able  to  manage. 


il.  What  arrangement  is  entered  into  with  respect  to  the  ejectment  ? — I think  Lord 
Lansdowne  or  his  agent  has  paid  the  expenses. 


• Is  there  any  custom  upon  that  estate,  or  lias  there  been  any  custom,  of  tenants  giving 
ir  to  the  bailiff? y,1D  T i„ i...  ’ i ... ..  bT  ... 


getting  m my  bay  or  my  oats,  they  would  send  mo  a horse  gratuitously ; or  if  I was 
lggiug  my  potatoes  and  the  frost  came  on,  a man  or  two  may  come  to  help  me ; but  they  do 
i ^without  any  compulsion.  I feel  obliged  if  they  send,  but  I ask  no  one.  But  the  amount 
o be  labour  so  given  has  been  very  trifling,  and  in  fact  I would  prefer  paying  for  it ; for 
”3  &e.ucraily  more  for  any  gratuitous  labour  I get  than  I would  pay  for  it. 

‘ ' '}  ‘10„n  “ the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?— At  the  first 
payment  of  rent  due  after  the  rate  is  paid. 

<4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  ?— No,  I do  not  know  that  I have. 


[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Thomas  Budds,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

county^' 016  *^°U  res^6^ — At  Timogue,  in  the  barony  of  Stradbally,  in  the  Queen’s 

coroners^  ^ ^0U1"  occuPa^on  or  employment? — A farmer,  and  one  of  the  county 
acres ^aau*^’  ground  do  you  occupy? — Something  more  than  1,000  English 


©79. 

Tliomas  Budds,  esq. 


*s  ^ie  district  with  which  you  are  best  acquainted ? — The  neighbourhood  in 

5 L kj6’ t le  bav0TW  of  Stradbally. 

6 H°-^°U  cons^G1’  ^‘G  state  of  agriculture  -is  improving  or  otherwise  in  it  ?— Improving. 
• . a,e  you  any  farming  society  in  the  district? — -Yes,  wo  have  a district  agricultural 


g0(,:P(.-  n 7 v **w*unig  society  in  cue  district  r — , 
Tot.™  baronies  of  Stradbally  and  Ballyadams. 

t V Jf  ?!  1)Gen  its  effect  ?— This  is  only  th 

w..  r^6en  fbat  the  stock  is  improving 


fy,  wn  Ui  ounuuauy  illl 

iitni  i as  Jieen  its  effect  ? — This  is  only  the  second  year,  and  even  during  that  time 

We  have  better  ploughmen ; we  give 
4 H 
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premiums  to  the  ploughmen,  and  it  has  improved  both  the  tillage  land  and  the  stock  since 
we  got  the  society  established.  . . . , . , „ ,,  • • n 

8 What  are  the  manures  that  are  principally  used  m the  district  l — I rmcipally  lnne 
and  animal  manure.  Bog  stuff  is  used  very  generally,  but  persons  holding  large  farms  are 
not  disposed  to  use  a great  deal  of  it.  We  also  use  guano  and  bone  dust  for  turnips ; but 
all  the  small  fanners,  men  of  five  and  ten  acres,  use  a good  deal  of  bog  stuff. 

9.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  district? — There  are  many 
farms  from  about  ten  to  thirty  acres,  and  persons  holding  larger  farms  have  fifty  or  sixty 
acres  of  tillage  land,  and  the  rest  under  grass  for  sheep,  dairy,  and  so  on. 

10.  Is  the  number  of  grazing  farms  increasing  ? — Yes,  I think  they  have  increased  in  the 

last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  . , . 

1 1.  In  what  manner  in  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed  /— Generally  by  proposal  and  private 

contract  both,  but  not  by  valuation,  except  in  one  instance  Mr.  Green,  the  surveyor  from 
Dublin,  valued  some  property  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s.  That  is  the  only  instance  I am 
acquainted  with  of  its  being  fixed  by  valuation;  and  I believe  the  rent  has  been  fixed  there 
under  what  Mr.  Green  valued  it  at.  . 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  in  the  district? — From  405.  to  50s. 

13'.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  a farmer,  tilling  in  the  usual  manner,  in  an  average 

year  expect  from  first  class  land  let  at  50s.  ?— About  twelve  barrels  to  the  Irish  acre. 

14.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ?— Perhaps  from  eighty  to  120  barrels,  twenty  stones  to 
the  barrel ; and  of  oats  from  sixteen  to  twenty  barrels,  fourteen  stones  to  the  ban-el. 

15.  Can’ you  state  what  proportion  the  usual  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion ? The  poor  law  valuation  is  generally  under  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenant,  as  far  as  I know. 

16.  Does  the  tenant  in  your  neighbourhood  depend  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurer 
for  the  payment  of  his  rent?— The  poorer  class  of  tenants  do,  very  many  of  them. 

17.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  loan  fund  system;  has  it  been  advantageous? — Quite 
the  reverse.  It  is  a very  bad  system,  and  injures  the  poor  men  very  materially.  The  rate 
of  interest  charged,  and  the  time  lost  in  going  to  pay  the  instalments,  are  very  injurious. 
It  is  a very  bad  principle  for  the  poor  man. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  mode  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants?— Both 
by  distress  and  ejectment.  Generally  some  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  recover  by 
distress,  and  some  have  recourse  to  ejectment. 

19.  Axe  you  aware  what  generally  is  the  cost  of  distraining  to  a tenant? — It  is  not 
very  expensive.  The  head  bailiff,  or  the  person  who  makes  the  distress,  could  not  charge 
more  than  5s.,  and  2s.  id.  for  each  of  his  bailiffs.  The  cost  of  the  distress  alone  for  one 
day  would  not  be  more  than  8s.  or  10s.;  for  fourteen  days,  it  would  be  a great  deal 
more.  It  may  be  between  £2  and  £3 ; whereas,  the  costs  of  an  ejectment  in  the 
superior  court  would  be  £15  or  £16.  without  any  defence,  or  if  the  tenant  consented  to 


judgment.  . 

20.  Is  distress  frequently  had  recourse  to  ?— Yes,  I know  of  my  own  knowledge  it  has 
been  the  practice  frequently. 

21.  Is  there  any  particular  estate  which  is  peculiarly  exempt  from  it? — No,  not  that  1 
know  of,  except  a small  property ; it  is  not  a very  large  estate.  There  is  one  I know,  the 
estate  of  Sir  Edward  Walsh,  bart.  lie  is  a resident  landlord.  I know  many  of  his  tenants, 
and  they  are  all  comfortable  and  well  off  on  that  property.  I do  not  know  of  any  distress 
being  taken  out  there  for  very  many  years. 

22.  Do  the  tenants  in  general  in  the  district  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or 
are  there  many  middlemen  ? — In  the  district  where  I am  they  principally  hold  under  the 
proprietor.  There  are  very  few  middlemen. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Generally  by  lease. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  term? — Twenty-one  years  is  generally  the  term  given  by  the  land- 

lord, but  until  very  lately  upon  most  of  the  estates  there  the  landlords  gave  one  file  or 
twenty-one  years.  _ 

25.  By  whom  in  general  are  the  permanent  improvements  upon  the  lands  or  buildings 

■effected? — By  the  tenants  in  some  cases,  but  in  many  cases  the  landlords  do  those  nnprove- 
ments  necessary,  such  as  the  farmer’s  house  and  offices;  in  other  cases  the  tenant  pajs 
half,  and  the  landlord  half.  In  some  instances  the  tenant  does  all.  _ , . ~ 

26.  With  respect  to  the  improvement  of  land,  such  as  draining,  what  course  is  adopted  . 

It  is  generally  half  and  half,  as  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  it.  _ The  landlord  geneia  j 
pays  half,  and  the  tenant  half.  There  has  been  very  little  draining  done  in  that  de'g  - 
bouxhood,  except  what  has  been  done  on  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne’s  property.  It 1S 11 
that  way  it  has  been  done  where  there  has  been  any. 

27.  Has  there  been  any  great  complaint  of  exactions  on  the  part  of  the  bailifis  or  Pe  ‘ 
employed  under  them  upon  that  property? — I have  heard  complaints  from  someo 
tenants  themselves.  I hold  very  largely  myself  on  that  property.  On  the  farm  1 five  P 

I have  221  acres,  and  200  acres  more  on  a farm  just  adjoining ; and  as  far  as  I am  conce 
I know  they  are  not  at  all  particular  in  exacting  rent.  I never  knew  a man  ejec  e^ 
distressed  until  he  owed  three  half-years’  rent,  and  in  many  instances  more ; and  ^ 
that  is  as  much  as  any  landlord  or  agent  ought  to  allow.  I have  not  heard  exac  7 ^ 

extent  the  exactions  went.  I have  heard  complaints  from  the  tenants  01  the  ^ 

ejectments,  but  never  any  thing  in  particular  as  to  the  bailiffs’  fees,  or  any  exac  10 


28.  Have  there  been  any  well-founded  instances  brought  before  you  of  their  having  seize 
property,  and  having  given  it  back  upon  their  own  feqs  being  paid? — No. 
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29.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — Not  exactly  in  that 
district,  to  my  knowledge.  I have  myself  pm-chased  from  a tenant  who  wished  to  part  with 
a farm,  as  it  was  far  away  from  him,  and  the  landlord  agreed  to  take  me  as  the  tenant,  and 
I united  it  with  my  own ; hut  there  has  been  no  general  system  of  that  kind. 

30.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ?— Not  immediately 
on  the  property  on  which  I live,  but  it  does  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  going  on  to  some 
extent,  but  I believe  it  has  been  stopped  by  inserting  clauses  in  the  lease  to  prevent  it. 

31.  Were  the  landlords  obliged  to  take  any  legal  proceedings  to  prevent  it,  or  were  their 
exertions  sufficient  ? — I do  not  recollect.  It  is  some  time  back  now ; it  is  two  or  three 
years  since  I heard  of  it. 

32.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
larger  farmers  are  becoming  richer  ? — Generally  speaking,  I am  afraid  they  are  not.  There 
are  some  exceptions. 

33.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  tenantry  are  improving  ? — I am  afraid  not. 

34.  Is  the  class  of  labourers  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — No  ; the  labourers  are 
not  much  improved,  but,  if  any  thing,  they  are  better  than  they  have  been. 

.35.  At  what  rate  of  wages  can  they  obtain  employment  ? — At  8 d.  a day,  and  I think  it 
is  too  small,  but  that  is  the  general  price  paid  in  the  country. 

36.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— No,  not  for  a good  while  past. 

37.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  different  classes ; are 
the  large  estates  better  managed  than  the  small  ? — Where  there  is  a resident  landlord  and 
where  the  estate  is  not  very  large,  it  is  as  well  or  better  managed  than  some  of  the  larger 
estates. 

38.  Wliat  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ? — All  the 
lands,  poor  land  as  well  as  good  land,  bear  the  same  proportion  of  the  rate  up  to  the 
present  time,  but  shortly  we  shall  have  a change.  It  is  from  Is.  4 d.  to  Is.  6d.  an  acre 
each  half-year,  being  nearly  3s.  an  acre  yearly. 

39.  Was  it  applotted,  or  how  was  it  divided  ? — It  is  applotted  by  the  acre,  every  acre 
paying  the  same.  No  difference  is  made  between  good  and  bad  land. 

40.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  first 
gale  of  rent  paid  after  the  tenant  pays  the  poor  rate. 

41.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — I think  it 
would  be  an  improvement  if  the  landlords  would  pay  the  county  cess,  in  fact  all  taxes, 
and  then  deal  with  the  tenants  in  whatever  way  would  seem  to  them  best.  It  would  bo 
much  better  for  the  tenant.  It  does  not  much  concern  me,  but  I know  it  would  relieve 
the  middlemen  and  the  small  farmers  from  a great  deal  of  anxiety  if  the  taxes  were  paid 
by  the  landlord,  and  let  him  deal  with  the  tenant  as  he  thinks  just  afterwards.  That  is 
one  thing  which,  from  my  intercourse  with  the  farmers  through  the  country,  I know  they 
would  feel  pleased  with. 

42.  What  difference  in  your  opinion  has  been  made  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge 
upon  the  landlord  ? — A very  considerable  difference  indeed  has  been  made  to  the  tenants. 

I think  it  one  of  the  greatest  improvements.  I have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  it,  for  I 
know  that  in  many  instances  the  landlords  have  not  only  allowed  that  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  but  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  addition.  I know  that  that  has  been  allowed  to  myself 
by  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  ; he  has  taken  off  one-half.  There  was  twenty-five  per 
cent,  taken  off  the  church  on  the  passing  of  the  act,  and  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  took 
oft  twenty-five  per  cent.  more.  He  was  the  only  one  who  did  it  w-liom  I hold  under.  I 
think  where  tenants  are  holding  on  short  tenures,  particularly  where  a party  is  holding  for 
twenty-one  years,  or  one  life  and  no  years,  and  some  of  the  term  is  gone  by,  and  the  tenant 
wishes  to  improve,  it  would  be  a great  matter  if  the  landlord  would  take  it  into  consider- 
ation either  to  allow  what  the  tenants  would  satisfy  them  was  necessary,  and  to  charge 
them  three  per  cent,  for  the  money,  which  would  he  as  much  as  lie  would  get  in  the  funds, 
and  enable  him  to  improve  the  property  at  the  same  time.  Then  if  the  tenant  was  able 
to  do  that  and  could  satisfy  the  landlord  that  it  was  a permanent  and  lasting  improvement, 
the  landlord  would  allow  him  a portion  according  to  the  lease.  If  it  was  a long  lease 
lie  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  but  a small  proportion,  but  a large  proportion 
where  it  was  a short  lease.  It  would  be  a great  improvement  to  the  property  and  a benefit 
to  the  tenant. 

43.  Supposing  a landlord  charges  three  per  cent,  for  the  allowance  you  have  suggested, 
do  you  think  that  the  tenants  generally,  particularly  those  of  the  inferior  order,  would  he 
hkely  to  improve  ? — Yes,  I am  quite  satisfied  they  would.  Upon  one  estate  near  me,  the 
Marquess  gave  directions  to  his  agent,  Mr.  Price,  to  lay  out  £1,000  in  draining  upon  the 
Deanston  principle,  and  the  tenants  did  a great  deal  by  being  allowed  half  the  expense, 
fliey  were  working  farmers  not  holding  more  than  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  in  a wet 
district  and  mountainy  land,  and  they  employed  their  sons  and  men  upon  it,  being  allowed 
one-half. 

44.  Do  you  thiuk  the  holder  of  a ten  acre  farm  would  he  able  without  assistance  to 
improve  his  farm  ? — By  being  paid  for  their  own  labour  they  would  improve  the  farm,  and 
for  the  landlord  to  charge  them  three  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  rent  would  be  a better 
thing.  They  have  not  the  means  to  go  on  without  assistance  ; they  have  no  capital. 

^oukl  there  he  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  tenants  to  pay  that 
addition  to  their  rent  ? — No  ; I am  satisfied  there  would  not. 

46.  Among  those  tenants  where  the  operation  of  draining  has  been  earned  on  in  the  way 
you  have  described,  have  there  been,  considerable  improvements ? — Yes;  particularly  so. 
Part  HI.  4H2 
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vjth  October , 1844.  They  arc  anxious  to  go  on  further,  but  they  were  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  agriculturist 

which  Lord  Lansdowne  sent  over  to  superintend  the  draining  being  removed ; he  was 

removed  from  some  cause  or  other,  and  latterly  there  has  been  nothing  doing. 

Thomas  Budds,  esq.  ^ ^ tkere  any  inclination  among  that  class  of  the  tenants  to  follow  the  advice  of  the 
agriculturist '? — Yes,  I think  so. 

4S.  If  agricultural  schools  were  established,  would  the  sons  of  the  fanners  attend  those 
schools  ? — Yes  ; and  I am  sure  that  nothing  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  middling 
farmers  more  than  having  those  schools,  and  I would  go  further  and  say,  that  it  would 
improve  the  better  class  of  farmers  too. 

49.  In  what  manner,  generally  speaking,  arc  the  sons  of  the  more  respectable  fanners 
educated  now ? — They  arc  sent  to  boarding  schools  generally,  and  some  of  them  have 
tutors  in  the  house.  At  a boarding  school  they  pay  £30  or  £40  a year,  for  board  aud 
education. 

50.  Do  any  of  them  send  their  sons  to  any  agricultural  school  ? — I sent  my  son  some 
years  ago  to  a school  near  Cuckfield,  in  Sussex.  I did  not  think  it  was  on  a scale  large 
enough  when  I went  to  see  him,  and  I had  him  removed  out  of  it. 

51.  Is  there  felt  among  the  class  of  farmers  we  have  been  speaking  of  a want  of  means 
of  educating  their  sons  in  agricultural  pursuits? — Yes  ; I think  there  is.  I think  the  great 
thing  to  encourage  the  labourers  and  tenants  would  be  for  the  landlords  to  give 
encouragement  to  tenants  who  would  improve,  which  would  create  an  additional  market 
for  labour,  and  by  being  earned  out  it  would  in  the  end  serve  the  landlord  as  well  as  the 
tenant. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

93®.  Maunsell  Lmgworth  Dames,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

M.  L.  Dames,  esq.  j Where  do  you  reside  ? — Doolagh,  near  Portarlington,  in  the  Queen’s  county. 

2.  You  are  a magistrate  and  a landed  proprietor,  and  deputy  vice-chairman  of  the  board 
of  guardians  ? — Yes,  and  landholder. 

3.  Do  you  hold  much  land  ? — Yes ; about  250  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  about  which  you  are  prepared  to  give  most  information  ? — The 
barony  of  Portnahinch,  in  Queen’s  comity,  and  the  barony  of  Warrcnstown,  in  King's 
county. 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  both  those  districts  ? — 
Yes ; in  both  decidedly. 

6.  In  what  particulars  ? — In  the  growth  of  green  crops,  and  an  improvement  in  all  the. 
live  stock,  but  particularly  in  the  growth  of  green  crops.  The  two  districts  are  very 
different — one  is  practically  an  agricultural  district,  and  in  the  other  there  is  a great  number 
of  gentlemen’s  residences  and  small  farmers  mixed ; there  arc  no  large  and  substantial 
farmers. 

7.  Have  you  any  farming  society  in  either  of  the  districts? — Yes,  we  have  one  for 
Mountmellick  and  Portarlington. 

S.  What  has  been  its  effect  in  tho  district  ? — It  has  been  only  established  two  years,  but 
we  see  a decided  improvement.  It  has  caused  a good  deal  of  emulation. 

9.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  the  barony  of  Warrcnstown  ? — The 
most  usual  size  is  from  100  to  150  acres.  We  have  one  or  two  gentlemen,  Scotchmen, 
holding  much  larger  farms. 

10.  Are  they  principally  tillage  or  grazing  farms  ? — It  is  intermixed ; I should  say  tillage 
farms.  There  are  no  large  farms  laid  down  in  grass. 

11.  How  long  have  those  Scotch  gentlemen  you  have  alluded  to  been  in  this  country? — 
For  many  years ; since  tho  year  1811  or  1S12. 

12.  Were  they  previously  uncoimected  with  the  country  ? — Yes. 

13.  Have  they  introduced  the  Scotch  system  of  agiiculture? — Yes;  they  hold  1,200 
acres,  and  have  established  a rotation  of  crops. 

14.  What  effect  has  that  had  upon  tho  immediate  neighbourhood  as  far  as  regards  the 
crops  ? — The  most  beneficial  effect. 

15.  Do  you  know  the  lease  they  obtained  when  they  came  over? — They  first  obtained 
leases  of  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years,  at  a very  high  rent.  It  was  in  the  war  time ; four 
guineas  an  acre  was  the  rent. 

16.  Under  that  lease  did  they  do  much  to  improve  the  land  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

17.  Did  they  erect  any  permanent  buildings  ? — Yes,  considerable.  One  of  them  built  a 
very  substantial  farm-house  and  offices.  At  the  same  time  I should  say  that  they  hold  a 
great  deal  of  land  without  lease,  upon  which  they  have  laid  out  a great  deal  oi  money, 
depending  upon  the  landlord  leaving  them  in  possession. 

18.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  those  farms  are  much  more  productive  than  those 

which  are  not  so  well  tenanted? — Yes;  but  the  other's  are  becoming  much  more  productive 
now.  When  the  fall  in  the  prices  came  they  got  their  rent  reduced  from  four  guineas  to 
two  guineas,  I understand,  and  they  got  some  of  their  land  in  perpetuity.  . . 

19.  What  is  generally  the  size  of  the  farms  in  that  portion  of  the  Queen’s  county  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  ?— There  is  scarcely  such  a thing  as  a farm  of  100  acres— irom 
ten  to  twenty  and  twenty-five  acres  would  be  considered  a good  sized  farm,  except  among 
the  gentry. 

20.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  of  the  land  in  these  districts  hear  to 
the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I thinlc  in  these  districts  the  poor  law  valuation  in  many  cases 
cpmes  up  to  the  letting  value.  I can  speak  with  regard  to  my  own  farm.  I P®y 
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guineas  an  acre  for  it,  and  upon  all  the  land  I hold  the  poor  rate  valuation  is  two  guineas 
an  acre. 

21.  Is  that  generally  the  caso  through  the  district  ?— It  may  be  something  under.  In 
some  instances  I know  it  is  fully  as  high  as  the  rent  paid. 

22.  Generally  speaking  is  the  poor  law  valuation  considered  an  equable  one?— I have 
heard  no  complaint.  In  tho  Queen’s  county  it  is  one-fourth  below  the  letting  value ; in  my 
barony,  in  the  King’s  county,  it  is  very  near  the  valuation.  One  is  poor  land  and  the  other 
rich  land,  and  that  makes  the  difference. 

23.  Do  you  think  the  poor  land  is  let  higher  in  proportion  than  good  lands  ?— Yes, 
generally. 

24.  Is  that  the  general  observation  ?— Yes.  In  the  King’s  county  I have  an  excellent 
farm  of  150  acres ; I pay  two  guineas  an  acre,  and  it  has  been  a recent  taking  within 
fifteen  years.  I have  a poor  farm  in  the  Queen’s  county  at  the  same  rent,  which  has  been 
taken  within  two  years  of  tho  same  time. 

25.  Do  the  tenants  at  all  depend  for  their  rent  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? 

No,  I think  not. 

2G.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  effect  of  loan  funds  upon  the  agricultural  tenantry  ? 

Upon  the  whole  I consider  that  they  may  be  very  beneficial  if  well  administered.  I 
managed  one  with  another  gentleman  for  seven  years,  and  1 tliink  if  well  managed  they 
are  beneficial  decidedly. 

27.  Do  you  still  continue  the  management  of  that  loan  fund  ? — No ; we  have  given  it  up 
in  consequence  of  the  late  act  of  Parliament.  We  could  not  carry  it  on ; it  reduced  the 
interest  from  Gd.  to  4 d.,  and  put  us  under  a great  many  restrictions;  besides  which  we  did 
not  consider  that  we  could  work  it  well.  It  was  not  a very  large  one,  and  the  central 
board  required  us  to  pay  so  much  money  to  them,  and  we  did  not  receive  much  more  than 
od.  in  the  pound. 

28.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — I think 
ejectments  are  the  usual  mode,  in  preference  to  driving  or  distraining. 

29.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — Generally  the  large 
ones  by  lease. 

30.  What  is  the  usual  term  in  the  lease  ? — Latterly  twenty-one  years  or  two  lives. 

31.  Is  there  an  anxiety  for  leases  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  ? — Oh ! yes. 

32.  What  effect  has  the  holding  at  will  upon  tho  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms  ? — Indeed  I do  not  think  I am  competent  to  say ; I have  not  considered 
the  subject. 

33.  By  whom  arc  permanent  improvements  effected ; by  the  landlord  or  tenant  ? — I do 
not  see  any  permanent  improvements,  speaking  generally. 

34.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  either  of  the  districts  of  winch,  you 
speak  ? — No,  excepting  in  the  case  of  one  proprietor,  Mr.  Knit ; there  has  been  rather  a 
division ; except  that  one,  every  large  grazing  farm  is  now  cut  up  into  tillage  farms. 

35.  When  did  that  consolidation  take  place  by  Mr.  Kait  ? — Every  time  he  could  get  a 
piece  of  land  near  him,  or  adjoining,  ho  would  take  it,  and  so  it  lias  gone  on  by  degrees ; 
but  generally  in  tho  country  that  has  not  been  the  case. 

36.  Has  there  been  any  unpleasant  feeling  created  towards  Mr.  Kait  in  consequence  ? — 
There  was  at  one  time  a very  unpleasant  feeling  towards  him,  years  ago ; but  I have  heard 
the  people  say  since  that  he  was  their  best  friend — that  this  man  they  wanted  to  drive  out  of 
the  country  was  their  best  friend,  giving  them  so  much  employment  and  teaching  them  a 
better  system. 

37.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  there  is  more  employment  now  upon  the  quantity  of  land  he 
has  than  there  was  when  it  was  in  small  farms  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  of  it. 

38.  Is  that  the  impression  of  the  people  themselves  ? — Yes ; and  it  follows  universally 
if  it  is  not  thrown  into  grazing. 

39.  In  your  opinion  is  tho  condition  of  the  farming  population  improving  ? — Yes,  it  is 
decidedly  better.  There  were  three  very  severe  years,  1839, 1840,  and  1841,  which  threw 
the  country  back  considerably.  They  wore  doing  very  well  before  that,  and  since  that  they 
have  been  improving. 

40.  Does  that  improvement  extend  to  all  classes  of  the  farming  population? — In  a 
general  way. 

41.  Do  you  consider  that  the  labourers  are  improving? — Yes,  I do.  • 

42.  As  far  as  you  have  observed  upon  the  same  property,  is  the  acreable  rent  upon  the 
small  tenant  higher  than  it  is  upon  the  large  farmer  ? — No  ; but  occasionally  a farmer  lets 
two  acres  to  a tenant,  and  charges  more  for  it  than  he  pays. 

43.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ?— In  the  Queen’s  county  1 Od.  a day  all  the  year 
round;  and  in  the  King’s  county,  lOcZ.  in  summer  and  8d.  in  winter ; occasiouallya  man  gets  Is. 

44.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outx*ages  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  for  a long  time. 

45.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes;  are  the 
large  estates  better  managed  than  the  small?— I should  not  wish  to  give  an  opinion  upon 
that  subject.  I have  an  opinion,  but  I have  not  sufficient  grounds  for  it. 

46.  Are  you  aware  what  are  the  fees  usually  paid  to  the  bailiffs  or  drivers  on  distraining  ? — 
No  ; where  there  is  a distraint  2s.  Gd.  a day  is  paid  to  the  keeper. 

47.  Are  there  any  gratuities  given  to  tho  agent  upon  granting  leases  ? — I do  not  know 
any  thing  about  the  agents  at  all 

48.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — No. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


llth  October,  1844. 

980. 

M.  L.  Dames,  esq. 
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1 1th  October , 1844. 

981. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lyons. 


Mr.  Joseph  Lyons,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Wlicre  do  you  reside  ?— Moyanna,  near  StradbaUy. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A farmer,  occupying  between  500  and  600  Irish  acres. 

3.  Principally  in  tillage  or  grazing  ? — The  chief  part  is  in  grazing. 

4.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  your  opinion  improving  or  otherwise  ?— It  is  improving. 

5.  In  what  particulars  ?— The  seed  that  is  made  use  of  is  selected  with  more  care,  the 

implements  of  husbandry  are  better,  and  the  green  crop  system  is  making  considerable  pro- 
gress, though  not  so  much  as  it  ought.  _ 

6.  Have  you  any  thing  you  wish  to  suggest  to  us  which  you  think  would  make  tho 
improvement  more  rapid  ?— Yes.  The  first  suggestion  I would  submit  would  be  this : First, 
That  every  tenant  not  having  a chief  estate  in  his  holding  shall  be  empowered  by  law 
to  serve  a notice  upon  his*  landlord  of  his  intention  to. make  certain  permanent  improve- 
ments (giving  similar  power  to  the  landlord  to  that  given  to  the  tenant),  setting  forth 
what  the  improvements  are,  and  tho  estimated  expenses.  That  in  the  event  of  the  tenant 
and  landlord  agreeing  as  to  tho  fitness  of  the  proposed  improvements,  the  landlord 
should  have  the  option  of  executing  the  work,  and  charging  the  tenant  three  per  cent, 
for  the  outlay  during  the  continuance  of  the  tenant’s  lease.  That  in  the  event  of  the 
work  being  done  by  the  tenant  he  shall  be  repaid  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  it  if  his  lease 
expire  within  ten  years,  fifty  per  cent,  if  within  twenty  years,  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
if  within  sixty  years ; and  if  over  that  term  not  to  be  entitled  to  any  per  centage.  That 
in  the  event  of  the  landlord  or  tenant  refusing  or  neglecting  to  make  the  improvements 
(that  either  may  be  called  on  by  the  other  to  make  by  proper  notice),  then  the  tenant 
or  landlord, . as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  empowered  to  bring  the  case  before  a board, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Executive;  and  that  board  upon  hearing  the  case  shall,  if 
they  consider  fit,  send  a competent  person  to  report  to  them  the  nature  of  the  improve- 
ments sought  to  be  made,  and  by  other  evidence  satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  propriety 
or  otherwise  of  the  said  proposed  improvements,  and  that  their  decision  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  parties.  That  upon  the  completion  of  the  work  the  board  shall  send  a fit  person 
to  report  upon  the  proper  execution  of  it,  and  that  the  amount  expended  and  statement  of 
particulars  be  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  tho  peace  for  the  county.  I. take  that  very  much 
from  the  registry  act  about  trees.  That  landlords  bo  empowered  to  raise  money  upon  their 
property  for  the  payment  of  permanent  improvements.  I would  propose  that  as  it  would 
be  hard  for  a tenant  for  life  to  advance  money  to  make  permanent  improvements  upon  a 
property  his  interest  in  which  would  terminate  with  his  life,  he  should  be  able  to  raise  money 
upon  it  to  lay  out  in  improvements,  which  would  equally  benefit  his  successor. 

7.  In  what  you  have  stated  do  you  refer  to  improvements  upon  the  lands  or  improve- 
ments in  the  buildings  ? — I consider  that  good  and  useful  offices  and  a good  and  suitable 
house  for  the  farmer  to  live  in,  suited  to  tho  extent  and  condition  of  liis  farm,  and  the 
making  thorough  drains,  and  particularly  malting  bridges  or  good  roads  through  the  farm, 
may  all  be  said  to  be  improvements  which  would  for  ever  benefit  the  freehold,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  be  allow'ed  to  go  into  dilapidation. 

8.  Would  you  propose  to  put  the  making  a drain  and  road  through  a farm  upon  the  same 
ground,  and  allow  tho  same  length  of  time  to  affect  tho  proportion  in  the  case  of  drains  as 
in  the  case  of  buildings  ? — I think  tliero  might  be  a discrimination  in  that  respect ; hut 
great  justice  would  be  done  to  the  tenant  and  landlord  by  taking  improvements  upon  the 


average,  in  the  way  they  are  carried  on  by  that  scale. 

9.  What  are  your  reasons  for  fixing  upon  the  scale  you  have  stated  in  your  suggestion  ?— 
Because  a tenant  who  had  had  sixty  years’  enjoyment  of  Ills  improvement  would  be  amply 
compensated  without  getting  back  any  per  centage. 

10.  With  respect  to  buildings,  would  you  propose  that  the  landlord  should  have  the 
power  of  stoppmg  any  portion  of  tho  sum  to  be  paid,  in  case  the  buildings  were  not  m 
proper  order  at  the  end  of  the  lease  ? — Yes,  certainly ; that  I think  would  be  equitable. 
In  the  event  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  disagreeing,  the  building  might  be  examined, 
the  same  as  in  comity  works.  With  regard  to  trees  the  same  thing  might  be  done. 

11.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  ? — Yes.  My  second  suggestion  is,  That  the 
county  cess  and  any  other  tax  to  be  levied,  be  a poundage  upon  the  net  annual  value,  each 
person  paying  Ins  portion  in  proportion  to  his  real  interest ; and  that  the  county  tax  be 
paid  by  the  landlord  in  the  first  instance,  he  getting  the  tenant’s  portion  with  his.  rent,  as 
he  now  does  the  rent-charge.  This  would  greatly  decrease  the  expense  of  collection,  an 
mitigate  the  pressure  of  a heavy  tax  upon  the  occupier,  who  is  now  liable  to  the  entire 
amount,  the  deduction  to  be  the  same  as  in  the  poor  rate.  Third,  That,  every  tenant-a 
will  and  every  landlord  having  tenants-at-will  should  be  empowered,  by  giving  six  mon  s 
notice,  to  call  upon  the  landlord  or  tenant,  as  the  case  might  be,  to  execute  a lease  tor  a 
term  of  not  less  than  twenty-one  years,  at  the  present  existing  rent ; and  in  case  the  tenan 
refused  to  take  out  a lease,  that  the  landlord  be  empowered  as  at  present  to  put  him  ou 
of  possession  by  a six  months’  notice ; and  in  case  the  landlord  refused  to  grant,  the  ia 
to  deprive  him  of  his  present  summary  process  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent,  and  leuung 
to  be  recovered  as  in  an  ordinary  contract  debt,  and  obliging  the  landlord  that  refuse 
grant  or  tenant  to  take  out  a lease  to  give  five  years’  notice  to  enable  him  to  put  an  en 
the  tenancy.  This  would  give  to  any  tenant-at-will,  who  paid  his  rent  and  compile  _ 
the  usual  covenants,  a five  years’  interest  in  the  soil,  and  stop  at  once  that  cuise  ° , 
country,  wholesale  depopulation.  I also  think  that  the  landlords  should  be  deprn  e 

right  of  measuring  the  roads  and -rivers  upon  the  tenants. 

\The  roitness  withdrew.'] 
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Patrick  Lalor,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Have  you  any  statement  in  addition  to  your  former  evidence  which  you  wish  to  lay 
before  the  commissioners -Yes,  and  with  your  permission  I will  read  it.  Having  been 
examined  and  given  my  evidence  upon  most  or  all  the  questions  in  the  printed  queries 
(sent  forward  by  the  commissioners)  at  Abbeyleix  a few  days  ago,  except  the  last,  which 
requires  “ suggestions  of  any  measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  in  respect 
of  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland,  &c.,  &c.,  which,  having  a regard  to  the  rights  of 
property,  may  be  calculated  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  extend  a better 
system  of  agriculture,  and  improve  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  &c.,  &c. I 
say,  that  having  given  answers  more  or  less  fully  to  all  the  other  queries  I shall  confine 
myself  to  a further  elucidation  of  my  views  on  these  subjects  (with  the  leave  of  the  com- 
missioners), having  said  only  a few  hurried  words  upon  these  topics.  That  an  improve- 
ment in  the  law  and  practice  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  is  required 
will,  in  my  opinion,  not  bo  denied  by  many,  and  as  it  appears  so  self-evident  I shall 
take  it  as  a matter  agreed  upon,  and  shall  therefore  proceed  with  the  best  mode  which  I 
can  conceive  for  altering  the  law  and  practice,  having  reference  to  the  views  above  stated. 
I conceive  that  there  are  three  parties  concerned  hi  this  question,  having  an  indefeasible 
interest  in  it  I mean  the  state,  the  Landlord,  and  tenant.  Before  any  landlord  or  tenant 
had  any  individual  interest  (except  as  members  of  the  state)  hi  the  land  it  belonged  to  the 
state.  The  state  transferred  certain  rights  in  the  land,  but  not  an  unrestricted  or  unlimited 
ownership ; it  transferred  it  subject  to  the  support  of  the  state  in  the  shape  of  taxation,  subject 
to  have  any  of  it  re-occupied  by  the  state  which  may  be  found  necessary,  and  above  all,  it 
was  transferred  saddled  with  the  support  of  the  population.  This,  then,  should  be  remem- 
bered by  all  parties  (when  considering  this  subject),  that  people  have  not  an  unlimited  or 
unrestricted  right  “ to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own,”  but  that  before  that  can  be  done 
the  public  rights,  or  the  rights  of  society,  must  be  considered  and  respected ; hence  it  is 
clear  that  those  three  parties,  the  state,  the  landlord,  and  tenant,  have  an  undoubted 
interest  in  the  proper  settlement  of  tliis  question.  If  the  land  be  neglected,  and  not  made 
to  yield  its  capable  produce  through  the  mal-construction  or  inefficiency  of  the  law  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  state  has  an  undoubted  right  to  step  hi  and  regulate  the  law  and 
practice  so  as  to  have  the  properly  defined  rights  of  each  of  the  three  parties  so  justly 
regulated  as  that  no  one  of  the  parties  shall  trench  upon  those  of  either  of  the  other  two. 

I think  the  first  step  to  induce  the  occupier  of  land  to  improve  it  so  as  to  make  it  yield  its 
full  powers  (without  which  the  state  is  defrauded  of  a part  of  its  just  rights)  is,  a full  and 
ample  security  (one  about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake)  that  himself  or  his  heirs  shall 
reap  the  full  amount  of  his  labour  and  capital  expended  in  such  improvement ; in  other 
words,  that  no  one  else  shall  be  able,  under  any  contingency,  to  step  in  and  allocate  the 
benefit,  or  any  portion  of  it,  arising  out  of  his  labour  or  capital  to  him  or  herself.  The  land 
(under  the  above-mentioned  restrictions)  I take  to  be  the  property  of  the  landlord ; the 
labour,  and  capital,  and  all  which  it  creates,  I take  to  belong  most  sacredly  to  the  tenant. 
Let  us  now  see  how  each  can  be  most  simply,  and,  because  most  simply,  most  effectually, 
secured  to  each.  I think  that  those  objects  can  be  best  seemed  by  permanency  of  tenure 
to  the  tenant — by  simply  making  it  law,  that  every  person  getting  the  possession  of  land 
legitimately,  that  land  shall  bo  his  for  ever,  any  thing  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  with 
one  single  condition,  namely,  that  he  shall  pay  the  proper  rent  at  the  proper  times.  This 
plan,  it  will  not  be  denied,  is  exceedingly  simple ; but  it  will  he  objected  to  on  the  part  of 
landlords,  that  it  might  take  away  the  power  of  the  choice  of  a tenant,  and  disable  them 
from  reaping  any  of  the  advantages  winch  they  may  look  for  and  expect  under  the  present 
system  from  improved  prices  arising  out  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  These 
are  the  only  reasonable  objections  that  occur  to  me  as  being  in  the  power  of  the  landlords 
to  make  to  this  simple  proposition ; for  as  to  the  foolish  and  perfectly  childish  whim 
of  every  one  having  “a  right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,”  it  is  so  absurd  and 
so  far  from  being  the  case,  it  scarcely  deserves  an  answer.  I shall  make  this  one  obser- 
vation, that  no  one  in  civilised  society  can  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  There 
are  or  were  laws  against  usury,  forestalling,  regulating  the  price  of  bread,  locomotion,  &c. ; 
a person  is  even  restricted  in  the  side  of  the  road  he  shall  walk,  ride,  or  drive;  in  fact, 
man  in  civilised  society  is  restricted  in  all  his  rights  of  property  and  movements.  I hope, 
tlieu,  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  this  absurdity.  Landlords  may  say,  and  would  say 
witn  truth,  that  it  would  take  away  the  power  they  at  present  usurp  of  wielding  the  fran- 
chises as  they  please,  contrary  to  the  conscientious  opinions  and  feelings  of  their  tenants, 
those  who  have  been  invested  with  these  privileges  apparently  with  the  view  that  they  should 
be  comcientiously  used  for  the  public  advantage.  In  place  of  this  being  a valid  reason  for 
objecting  to  my  plan  of  perpetuity,  I consider  it  should  go  far  in  urging  it  on.  When  the 
legislature  bestows  political  rights  it  is  bound  to  protect  them.  The  tenant  may  object  to 
this  plan  by  saying  that  he  may  agree  for  the  rent  to  be  paid  for  his  land  at  a time  when 
agricultural  produce  was  at  a very  high  price,  and  that  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  bind 
him  to  pay  such  a rent  in  times  so  depressed.  This  is  the  only  objection  I can  see  could 
be  made  on  the  tenant’s  part.  I shall  now  try  to  answer  these  objections ; and  firstly,  as 
to  the  landlord’s  power  of  choosing  a tenant.  By  my  plan  ho  would  be  as  free  to  choose 
a tenant  as  he  is  now,  and  to  fix  and  agree  on  the  rent.  So  would  the  tenant.  The  land- 
lord would  have  the  same  powers  to  recover  his  rent  as  he  has  now ; and  being  paid,  I 
cannot  see  any  just  or  useful  claim  he  could  have  to  meddle  farther.  _ Secondly,  as  to  the 
landlord  not  being  in  a position  whereby  he  could  reap  any  benefit ' arising  from  improved 
fnces  arising  from  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  I would  take  to  be  a valit^ 


Vith  October,  1844. 

982. 

Patrick  Lalor,  esq. 
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17/A  October , 1844.  and  sufficient  objection  to  my  plan  of  perpetuity  ii  I were  not  aide  to  provide  against  it, 

which  I can  effectually  do  in  the  following  manner The  only  written  instrument  I judge 

982.  |0  ]je  necessary  between  the  parties  would  be  one,  stating  the  average  price  of  the  different 

Patrick  Lalor,  esq.  yn(|g  Qf  conij  or  what  would  perhaps  be  better,  of  wheat  only,  for  any  given  number  of  years, 
say  three,  five,  or  seven,  in  the  Dublin  market ; this  price  and  these  years  to  be  computed 
up  to  the  day  the  agreement  for  the  land  was  made.  Then  after  the  lapse  of  every 
five,  seven,  or  ten  years,  or  any  other  number  of  years,  as  the  legislature  might  point  out, 
the  average  for  that  number  of  years  should  he  again  ascertained,  and  if  the  price  rose  or 
fell,  the  rent  should  rise  or  fall  in  the  same  proportion  for  the  next  given  number  of  years, 
and  so  on  for  ever.  This  also  answers  the  only  objection  which  in  my  mind  the  tenant 
could  fairly  make ; namely,  that  ho  should  not  he  compelled  to  pay  as  high  a rent  under 
low  prices  as  under  high  prices.  The  landlord’s  advantages  under  this  perpetuity  system 
1 take  to  be  an  increased  rent,  an  increased  security,  and  also  a progressive  rise,  as  quickly 
and  to  as  great  amount  as  a rise  in  prices  should  warrant.  As  to  the  increase  in  rent  I 
think  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a much  higher  rent  would  be  paid  when  tenants  could 
calculate  with  security  upon  reaping  the  full  advantage  of  their  own  improvements,  and  that  for 
ever.  The  increased  security  I calculate  on  from  the  immense  outlay  which  I am  fully  persuaded 
would  be  instantly  laid  out  upon  land,  generally  and  universally,  the  moment  such  a law 
would  come  into  operation.  This  should  of  necessity  take  place,  to  enable  tenants  to  pay 
the  raised  rents  which  would  then  he  agreed  on.  The  progressive  rise  should  take  place  as 
often  as  a rise  would  take  place  in  agricultural  produce.  This  would  be  as  often  as  it  should 
be  reasonably  expected ; whereas  under  the  present  system  no  rise  will  take  place  for  sixty, 
seventy,  or  eightyyears.  The  tenant’s  advantage  would  be  merely  a security  that  no  other 
person  should  ever  reap  the  benefit,  or  any  portion  of  the  benefit,  arising  from  the  outlay 
of  Ins  labour  or  capital.  But  although  this  is  only  what  he  should  have  been  guaranteed 
in  always,  yet  never  has  been  so,  it  would  therefore  be  a great  boon  if  settled  so.  The 
advantage  to  society  or  the  shite  would  in  my  opinion  bo  enormous.  It  would  cause  two 
blades  of  grass  and  two  ears  of  corn  to  grow  where  only  one  of  each  grows  now,  aud 
would  make  hundreds  and  thousands  of  blades  of  both  to  grow  where  one  of  neither  ever 
grew,  or  ever  will  grow,  until  security  is  given  to  the  person  who  lays  out  labour  and  capi- 
tal. I think  that  I have  now  shown,  that  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned  some 
change  in  the  law  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  three  parties  are  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  they  might  he.  The  landlord  does  not  get  as  much  rent  promised  him  as 
under  other  circumstances  lie  might ; at  present  lie  lias  no  security.  If  the  times  he  had, 
he  must  reduce  his  demand  below  his  agreement ; if  the  prices  rise,  lie  will  get  no  rise ; and 
in  the  best  of  times  he  often  fails  to  got  his  legal,  and  not uni'rcquently  liis  equitable  right. 
But  he  satisfies  himself  by  usurping  and  bartering  between  rights,  to  which  he  has  no  just 
nor  even  legal  claim  for  the  rent  he  should  honestly  receive.  The  tenant  loses  the  benefit 
of  (and  not  alone  loses,  hut  often  has  to  pay  l'or)  the  capital  and  labour  expended  by  him- 
self. The  state  loses  the  benefit  of  the  increased  production — a production  quite,  beyond 
calculation,  which  would  undoubtedly  ensue  under  such  a system.  From  the  foregoing 
premises  I make  the  conclusion  that  something  is  required  to  be  done  by  the  legislature  to 
mend  a faulty  system  : and  being  required,  I must  conclude  that  something  will  be  done. 
I shall  now  compare  my  plan  with  some  of  those  I have  seen  and  heard  mooted  by  others. 
Mr.  Crawford  has  given  the  outline  of  a plan  to  the  public,  which  seems  to  contain  either 
more  or  less  of  all  the  other  plans,  or  rather  his  plan  contains  in  it  the  whole  of  the  others 
(except  Mr.  Connor’s,  which  provides  for  a valuation,  which  I believe  Mr.  Crawford’s  does 
not) ; so  that  I shall  confine  my  comparison  as  between  the  relative  merits  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
plan  and  my  own.  His  plan,  according  to  recollection,  for  I have  not  it  before  me, 
provides  that  landlords  on  the  end  of  leases,  if  the  tenants  and  them  do  not  agree  for  a 
new  term,  shall  allow  a certain  portion  of  the  expenses  laid  out  on  permanent  improvements, 
according  to  a scale  he  laid  down,  whereby  the  sum  to  bo  allowed  was  to  be  less  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  number  of  years,  and  to  increase  according  as  the  years  unexpired  in  the 
lease  grew  less.  The  avowed  and  evident  object  of  this  was  exactly  the  object  of  my  plan; 
namely,  to  induce  the  tenant  to  improve  as  much  as  his  means  would  allow,  and  to  secure 
him  in  the  value  of  his  improvements,  cither  by  bis  enjoying  the  land  for  a certain  number 
of  years ; or  in  case  he  was  not  left  in  possession  by  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  he  should 
he  repaid  the  amount  by  his  landlord ; and  if  he  re-took  the  land  (if  my  recollection  be 
correct)  the  tenant  was  to  get  no  allowance.  Then,  in  order  to  a proper  operation  of  this 
law,  there  was  to  he  a large  staff  of  valuators  appointed:  there  were  various  notices  to  he 
served  upon  the  landlord,  both  before  the  improvements  commenced  and  after  they  were 
thought  complete,  and  perhaps  during  their  progress ; there  was  to  be  a registry  ot  these 
improvements  effected  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace ; and  upon  any  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  as  to  the  necessity  or  utility  of  the  projected  improve- 
ments, the  valuator  was  to  he  had  recourse  to,  as  also  when  the  work  was  supposed  to  be 
finished.  Now  the  complication  of  this  plan  is  evident  and  undeniable,  so  much  so,  that 
think  it  would  be  quite  beyond  the  intellect  of  the  general  run  of  tenants  to  comprehend 
it,  or  avail  themselves  of  it;  and  if  they  attempted  it,  it  is  a positive  certainty  to  my  mind 
that  they  would  fail  in  doing  it  right : and  supposing  they  did,  what  chance  would  thev 
have  of  receiving  any  benefit  contemplated  by  the  legislature  ? A rich  tenant  (where  an 
when  such  a one  could  be  found)  might  succeed,  inasmuch  as  his  landlord  might  not  wis 
to  risk  a Lawsuit  with  him ; but  as  to  the  poor  tenants  (and  where  are  any  otherwise . ) v >a 
chance  would  they  have  from  judge,  jury,  or  valuator  ? I saw  a jury,  all  tenants,  m 
county  decide  by  their  verdict  that  the  setting  of  a couple  of  acres  of  ground  for  bar  ey, 
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and  taking  a few  grazing  cattle,  was  a breach  of  a covenant  against  subletting,  aiid  a for-  17 tk  October , 1844 

feiture  ot  lease.  Then  again,  would  this  be  such  a security  as  would  induce  the  bulk  of  the  

tenants  to  make  the  necessary  improvements?  I fear  not.  I daresay  that  the  more  wealthy  982. 
and  intelligent  might  make  the  experiment,  which  experiment  could  not  be  tested  until  the  P,ltrick  Lalor>  “* 
end  of  the  first  leases  which  would  be  made ; consequently  the  public  and  individuals  would 
lose  the  benefit  of  the  improvements  until  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  known.  This 
would  not  be  the  case  with  my  plan.  The  improvements  would  commence  instanter,  and 
no  complicuity  or  fear  of  lawsuits  or  of  the  landlord  complaining  that  he  was  improved  out 
of  his  estate,  or  the  tenant  complaining  that  he  got  no  benefit  or  next  to  nothino-  out  of 
his  improvements— what  little  he  might  get  would  be  all  swallowed  up  by  lawyers  and 
attorneys.  Would  tins  be  a security  against  the  Landlord  usurping  the  political  rmhts  and 
forcing [the * conscientious  feelings  of  the  tenant  ? I think  not.  Mine  would  be  a complete 
one.  Would  this  plan  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  be  of  any  security  against  the  wholesale  murderous 
plan  of  clearing  estates  ? I think  not.  My  plan  would  be  a complete  security  to  the  popu- 
lation. My  plains  simple  and  effectual,  securing  to  every  individual  concerned,  and  to  the 
state,  all  that  each  and  all  have  a right  to  expect— namely,  perfect  security  in  a full  enioy- 
ment  of  every  species  of  property,  and  a security  to  the  state  of  a full  development  of  the 
agricultural  resources  of  the  country,  and  that  contentment,  peace,  and  happiness  which 
the  security  of  the  industrious  classes  will  never  fail  to  bestow.  In  conclusion,  I reiterate 
what  I thmk  no  honest  man  of  sane  mind  will  deny,  that  the  country  is  lan°'uishino-  for  a 
change  not  a nominal,  but  a substantial  and  radical  change  in  the  law  and  practice  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^] 


Charles  Launcelot  Sandes,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Indiaville,  near  Portarlington. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— At  present  I am  agent  to  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  is  my 
brother-in-law.  I was  formerly  in  the  Guards. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  more  particularly  acquainted  ? — Chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mountratli. 

4.  Generally  speaking  is  the  land  in  that  district  held  in  large  or  small  farms  ?— There 
are  some  large  farms,  and  some  very  small  farms.  Sir  Charles  Coote  is  the  chief  landed 
proprietor  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  generally  speaking  I think  the  old  takes  were  large 
farms.  But  it  has  been  Sir  Charles  Coote’s  custom  lately,  for  the  last  few  years,  to  let 
invariably  to  the  tenant  in  occupation,  and  that  has  in  a great  measure  reduced  the  takes 
into  small  holdings. 

5.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  is  improving  ?— I do,  certainly. 

• , what  particulars  ? — In  point  of  draining.  In  the  last  few  years,  more  particularly 

m the  last  two  or  three  years,  I think  they  have  found  out  the  advantage  derived  from 
draining ; and  it  is  what  Sir  Charles  Coote  has  encouraged  a good  deal. 

7.  What  system  has  he  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  draining  of  his 
estate  ?— Allowing  them  so  much  a perch  to  make  the  drains.  It  is  generally  a half  or 
more  than  half  that  is  allowed  for  draining.  It  depends  upon  whether  it  is  under  an  old 
lease  they  are  doing  it,  or  under  a new  lease,  or  as  tenants-at-will ; it  varies  entirely 
according  to  circumstances. 

8.  Have  you  any  fanning  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — There  is  a 
farming  society  that  includes  Mountratli  and  Portarlington  in  this  district.  It  has  lately 
been  formed ; we  have  had  only  two  meetings.  It  has  not  had  much  effect  as  yet,  but  I 
thmk  it  is  likely  to  have  a very  good  effect. 

?•  £re  there  many  grazing  farms  upon  the  property? — Not  a great  many  in  this  immediate 
neighbourhood.  I am  Sir  Charles  Coote’s  agent  upon  his  Roscommon  property,  and  there 
are  very  large  grazing  farms  there. 

n ’ a ° ^°U  cons^er  ^bat  the  grazing  farms  are  increasing  there  ? — No,  I tliink  not. 
xt  • there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy,  in  Queen’s  county? — 

o,  as  few  as  we  can  possibly  help  ; for  I find  that  they  never  improve  their  land,  and  they 
aie  always  fighting  and  squabbling.  Where  they  exist  I make  them  divide  as  much  as  I 
possibly  can. 

12.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed  in  general ; by  private  contract,  by  proposal,  or  by 
valuation  . — I never  let  by  proposal.  Sir  Charles  Coote  always  goes  by  my  valuation,  and 
bo  do  the  tenants,  generally  speaking.  I do  not  think  1 ever  went  through  a farm  and 
asked  my  man  what  he  valued  it  at ; I always  went  upon  my  own  valuation. 

U my<>Ur  va^uati°u  a gross  one,  or  acreable  ? — Acreable  always. 

4.  vv  hat  course  do  you  pursue  as  to  a public  road  which  runs  through  a farm ; are  the 
contents  of  the  road  reckoned  in  as  a part  of  the  farm  ? — I would  not  put  the  same  rent 
on  a teld  adjoining  the  road,  knowing  that  the  roads  would  he  measured  in ; and  I would 
a 'e  into  consideration  that  there  was  so  much  waste,  the  same  as  if  there  was  a quarry  or 
a gravel  pit. 

, should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — In  this  county  I 

S ^01  “00c^  huid  the  rent  would  be  about  25s.,  from  that  to  30s.,  the  Irish  acre, 

in  t ’ r P}‘°P01'tion  does  the  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — In  some 
on  rtf0?3  j . there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  value  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  put 
. r*Ae  , in  the  county,  and  the  rent  at  which  it  is  let  by  Sir  Charles  Coote.  It  may  be 
a httle  higher,  but  a very  little  higher. 

Part  III,  J 5 4 1 


983. 

Chas.  L.  Sandes,  esq. 
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17*1  October,  1844.  17.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  government  valuation  ? — Not  in  this  county ; 

’ in  Roscommon  I have.  There  was  a large  tract  of  land  out  of  lease  in  Muff  that  I valued! 

983.  There  was  a large  number  of  tenants  upon  200  acres.  There  were  sixty  or  seventy 

Chas.  L.  Sandes,  esq.  habitations,  and  I valued  the  whole  of  the  land  in  different  lots  and  divided  it ; and 
my  bailiff  a short  time  ago  said,  “ See,  sir,  would  you  believe  it — the  valuation  of 
Muff,  I always  thought  you  valued  it  very  moderately,  but  there  is  only  £l  8s.  difference 
between  you  and  the  government  valuation.”  I portioned  it  out  in  small  lots  and  valued 
the  whole. 

1 8.  Generally  do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  government  valuation  and  the 
setting  value  of  the  land  ? — I rather  think  the  general  setting  value  of  land  is  higher  a 
good  deal  than  the  government  valuation. 

19.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — Sir  Charles 
Coote’s  tenants  have  generally  eleven  months.  I think  he  allows  what  is  called  a hanging 
gale,  but  it  comes  in  a very  awkward  time,  and  I give  them  as  much  time  as  I can,  which 
is  eleven  months.  In  the  new  lettings  it  is  not  so  long  as  that. 

20.  Is  there  any  custom  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bills  on  the  part  of  the  small 
tenants  ? — No,  I take  no  bill  from  any  body. 

21.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? — In  some 
instances  they  may  go  to  the  loan  fund,  and  I think  it  is  almost  the  only  good  thing  in  the 
loan  funds  that  the  tenant  can  go  there ; because  when  he  is  pressed  for  his  rent  at  an 
early  season  of  the  year,  by  borrowing  the  money  he  can  pay  his  rent,  and  when  the  com 
gets  to  a good  price  he  can  thresh  out  the  corn  and  pay  it  oft* ; that  is  the  one  only  benefit 
that  arises  from  the  loan  funds. 

22.  From  what  source  can  the  tenant  pay  the  weekly  instalments  to  the  loan  fund  ? — I 
think  it  is  from  selling  a small  quantity  of  potatoes  or  turf,  and  sometimes,  I am  sorry  to 
say,  by  pawning  their  clothes,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

23.  What  mode  is  adopted  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — Either  by  eject- 
ment or  notice  to  quit,  and  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  which  is  a more  recent  tiling,  by 
process. 

24.  What  is  generally  the  cost  of  distraining  a tenant? — I scarcely  ever  distrain  a 
tenant ; and  if  I did  I should  put  the  lowest  cost  possible  on  him.  There  is  no  regular 
rule  for  a distress.  If  I was  obliged  to  put  keepers  on  the  property,  perhaps  the  charge 
would  be  Is.  a day,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

25.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account  or  up  to  a particular  day  ? — When  the 
rent  is  paid  up  to  a particular  day  I always  give  the  receipt  up  to  that  day ; and  so  anxious 
am  I about  it  that  I say,  if  there  is  a trilling  balance  due,  “ Come  to  me  in  a few  days  and 
you  can  get  a receipt  up  to  the  time,”  it  looks  so  bad  to  have  a receipt  on  account. 

26.  Generally  do  the  tenants  hold  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — All  the  old  takes  almost  are  by  middlemen,  hut  in  consequence  of  the 
decision  of  Sir  Charles  Coote  in  the  recent  takes,  they  are  direct  tenants. 

27.  What  course  do  you  tike  at  the  expiration  of  a middleman’s  lease? — Always  to  let 
to  the  tenants  in  possession  of  the  land.  Supposing  a man  held  100  acres  of  land,  and 
he  had  fifty  of  it  in  his  own  possession  and  fifty  let  to  tenants,  those  fifty  tenants 
would  get  what  laud  they  held,  and  the  middleman  would  get  the  fifty  he  had  in  his 
possession. 

28.  With  regard  to  the  farms,  what  size  is  principally  approved  of? — The  farms  are  of 
every  size. 

29.  Supposing  you  find  at  the  termination  of  a lease  tenants  occupying  two  or  three 
acres,  what  course  do  you  take  ? — Very  frequently  wo  find  them  occupying  a rood  of  laud, 
and  they  continue  to  occupy  the  land,  but  hold  directly  under  him. 

30.  Is  there  any  regulation  as  to  the  description  of  house  he  builds  upon  the  land  ? — 
Where  there  is  a good  house  built  upon  a farm  he  always  allows  for  it.  I sometimes  find 
fault  with  them,  saying,  “ How  can  you  have  such  a wretched  place but  he  does  not 
require  them  to  remove  them.  If  we  find  they  have  no  land  but  what  the  house  stands 
upon,  we  would  rather  get  rid  of  them,  and  give  them  the  timber  of  the  house  for  that 
purpose. 

31.  Were  there  any  large  leases  which  fell  out  some  years  ago  upon  which  that  system 
is  now  in  operation  to  which  you  have  I'eferred  ? — It  is  five  or  six  years  ago ; he  was  always 
inclined  to  let  to  the  poor  tenants  in  occupation  when  the  lease  expired,  but  for  the  last 
five  or  six  3rears  he  has  invariably  let  to  them,  and  refused  the  most  respectable  tenants. 
There  was  a lease  fell  out  in  Roscommon  the  other  day,  the  tenant’s  family  had  been  in 
occupation  117  years;  he  did  not  hold  any  land  in  his  own  hands,  and  Sir  Charles  Coote 
would  not  make  any  exception.  In  that  case  he  let  to  the  tenants  in  occupation. 

32.  Have  the  neighbouring  farmers  employed  the  small  holders  as  labourers,  or  brought 
them  as  cottiers  or  servants  into  their  houses  ? — They,  generally  speaking,  employ  them, 
because  it  is  more  convenient  to  them. 

33.  Has  that  been  a considerable  improvement  upon  then*  condition  ? — I cannot  say  it 
has ; I think  if  they  took  advantage  of  it  it  might.  Generally  speaking  they  hold  in  such 
small  portions,  and.  their  families  are  so  very  large,  that  the  land  would  be  hardly  able  to 
support  them  if  they  did  not  pay  any  rent  for  it. 

34.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  horn  year  to  year  or  by  lease  ? — Generally  speaking 
from  year  to  year. 

35.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  in  reference  to.  leases  ? — I do  not 
$hink  there  is,  unless  a man  has  a large  farm  and  a good  house  upon  it  and  is  likely  to 
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be  married,  or  something  of  that  land ; or  if  he  was  to  get  a fortune,  as  they  call  it,  they 
would  be  likely  to  wish  for  a lease,  but  not  generally  speaking1. 

36.  It  having  been  stated  by  Mr.  Patrick  Lalor  that  a meeting  of  the  Queen’s  county 
gentlemen  had  taken  place,  at  which  it  was  determined  to  give  no  leases  to  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  that  that  principle  had  been  acted  upon  on  Sir  Charles  Coote’s  estate,  have  you 
any  observation  to  make  upon  that  ? — Sir  Charles  Coote  has  not  lately  made  leases  to  any 
Roman  Catholics  whatever  in  Queen’s  county,  nor  in  any  other  county.  I do  not  think 
he  has  made  a lease  to  them  for  years  past.  He  has  given  some  leases  to  Protestants. 

37.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  an  understanding  or  an  arrangement  among  the  gentle- 
men of  the  district  ? — I never  heard  of  any  meeting  of  the  kind.  I know  that  Sir  Charles 
objected  to  giving  leases  to  Roman  Catholic  tenants,  for  this  reason : he  said,  “ You  make 
either  an  enemy  of  me  or  the  priest,  and  I do  not  wish  you  to  make  an  enemy  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other,  or  some  person  who  may  take  advantage  of  your  having  a lease.  If  you 
do  not  register  you  may  get  into  disgrace  with  him,  and  if  you  have  a lease  and  register 
and  vote  against  me  you  get  into  disgrace  with  me,  and  therefore  I prefer  not  giving  you 
a lease  at  all.” 

38.  Has  that  determination  excited  any  dissatisfaction  among  the  Roman  Catholic  ten- 
antry ? — No ; rather  the  contrary.  They  are  rather  pleased  at  it,  for  they  used  to  be  dread- 
fully persecuted  at  the  elections  if  they  did  not  vote  for  the  person  that  the  priest,  or  Mr.  Lalor, 
or  any  body  else  nominated.  They  were  dreadfully  persecuted,  and  their  seats  torn  out  of 
the  chapels,  and  liissed  and  groaned  at,  and  not  allowed  to  go  to  chapel  for  weeks  and  months. 

39.  Have  there  been  any  instances  on  Sir  Chax-les  Coote’s  estate  where  lands  have  been 
taken  from  Roman  Catholics  in  order  to  be  given  to  Protestants,  in  order  to  confer  the 
franchise  upon  those  Protestants  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

40.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  to  Sir  Charles  Coote  ? — Twenty-three  years. 

[-4  passage  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Patrick  Lalor,  relating  to  the  estate  of  Sir  Charles 
Coote,  was  read  to  the  witness.'] 

41.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  statement  read  made  by  Mr.  Lalor,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  tenants  on  Sir  Charles  Coote’s  estate  being  turned  out  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  is 
there  any  observation  you  have  to  make  upon  the  subject? — I know  of  no  such  instance. 

42.  Could  it  have  occurred  without  your  knowledge  ? — No,  certainly  not ; I have  no 
recollection  of  any  thing  of  the  sort.  When  some  old  leases  fell  out,  it  was  found  there 
were  persons  on  the  land  who  were  objectionable  in  point  of  character,  and  in  some 
instances  they  were  put  out. 

43.  Were  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  eleven  years  ago? — Yes,  I have  been  a magis- 
trate for  twenty  years. 

44.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Lalor’s  statement  relating  to  a meeting 
which  took  place  eleven  years  ago,  in  reference  to  Sir  Charles  Coote  having  told  some  of 
lus  tenants  that  he  could  not  grant  leases  in  consequence  of  that  meeting,  is  there  any 
remark  you  have  to  make  upon  the  subject? — I cannot  say  what  Sir  Charles  Coote  said  to 
his  tenants,  hut  I know  that  his  reason  for  not  granting  leases  to  his  Cathoh'c  tenants 
vras  what  I have  just  stated,  and  which  he  invariably  said. 

45.  Have  you  had  many  Catholics  applying  to  you  for  leases  ? — No.  My  impression  is, 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  tenants  of  Sir  Charles  Coote  would  rather  he  without  leases. 
They  know  perfectly  well,  as  long  as  they  pay  their  rent,  they  will  not  be  put  out  of  the 
estate,  unless  they  underlet — which  went  to  a great  extent  at  one  time ; and  what  I did  to 
check  it  was,  and  which  I thought  answered  remarkably  well,  that  where  a person  underlet 
to  another  without  any  permission  whatever,  in  two  or  three  instances  I served  the  tenant 
who  let  with  notice  to  quit,  and  put  him  out,  and  let  the  land  to  the  man  whom  he  let  in. 

46.  Had  you  ever  occasion  to  bring  any  ejectment  of  that  kind  to  trial? — Several  times. 

47.  Were  you  successful? — Yes.  I was  defeated  the  other  day  at  Roscommon,  because 
they  discovered  that  my  power  of  attorney,  though  I had  been  acting  upon  it  for  years,  and 
by  which  I had  power  to  serve  these  notices  to  quit  and  to  terminate  tenure,  was  upon  a £5 
stamp  instead  of  one  of  £5  10s.  I have  since  got  a power  of  attorney  upon  a 305.  stamp. 
I have  always  succeeded  in  every  case  but  that,  and  that  was  a point  of  law. 

48.  You  have  stated  the  arrangement  entered  into  with  inference  to  improvements  upon 
the  land;  what  is  the  arrangement  entered  into  as  to  the  improvements  upon  the  houses  ? — If 
a tenant  holds  a good  large  farm,  from  fifty  to  1 00  acres,  and  builds  a good  house,  generally 
speaking,  if  he  lays  out  £100  I would  allow  him  £50  for  that  house,  or  if  he  builds  good 
offices ; it  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  farm  entirely,  and  whether  he  is  a tenant-at-will  or 
not,  what  he  is  allowed. 

49.  Iu  point  of  fact  have  many  of  the  tenants-at-will  been  changed  upon  Sir  Charles 
Coote’s  estate  in  the  last  ten  years  ?— No,  they  have  not ; in  fact,  very  few  tenants,  either 
npon  lease  or  otherwise,  have  been  put  out  unless  they  owed  a great  deal  of  rent.  If  they 
owed  three  years’  rent  we  let  them  off  by  paying  a year’s  rent  and  the  costs  of  the  eject- 
ment. They  will  pay  that  year’s  rent,  and  not  pay  any  thing  for  a year  and  a half  again. 
When  they  get  into  a system  of  paying  badly  and  irregularly  there  is  not  much  good  to  be 
done  with  them.  To  he  sure  there  are  instances  where  a family  may  have  the  fever,  or 
lose  their  cattle,  and  those  sort  of  tilings,  which  throw  them  hack  for  some  time ; those  are 
tilings  I always  take  into  consideration. 

. ’56-  Generally  throughout  the  district  what  is  the  course  pursued  in  assisting  the  tenants  m 
improving  land  or  buildings  ? — I do  not  know  that  the  landlords  generally  assist.  I can 
°nly  speak  positively  to  what  Sir  Charles  Coote  does  himself,  and  what  is  the  practice  on 
ay  own  property,  which  is  to  allow  them  for  improvements. 
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51.  Does  the  practice  of  the  sale  of  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  with  which 
you  are  acquainted  ?— Yes,  it  would  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  it,  hut  in  Six-  Charles  Coote’s 
leases  there  is  a non-alienation  clause,  and  it  is  optional  with  him  to  do  away  with  the  lease 
altogether  or  charge  double  rent ; hut  a tenant  with  a very  small  fann  would  get  £60  or 
£7  0 for  his  interest  in  it. 

52.  Does  that  apply  to  farms  held  at  will  ? — Yes.  A man  got  £20  the  other  day  who 
was  a tenant-at-will,  who  wanted  to  go  to  America ; he  was  living  at  Mountrath. 

53.  How  much  land  had  ho? — Fourteen  acres.  I went  over  the  laud,  and  the  cause  of 
my  letting  him  do  it  was,  that  I saw  he  had  improved  the  farm  very  much  since  he  got 
it,  which  was  only  two  or  three  years  ago.  I thought  he  ought  to  be  paid  for  his  improve- 
ments, and  it  was  let  to  a man  who  had  a farm  joining  it.  It  is  a great  object  to  make  the 
farms  as  large  as  we  can  in  that  way. 

54.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — I do  so  as  much  as  I can. 

55.  By  what  means  do  you  accomplish  it  ? — If  a man  wishes  to  go  away  we  let  him  seli 
or  dispose  of  it  to  the  tenant  holding  the  land  next  to  him,  so  as  not  to  put  other  persons 
in  his  place. 

56.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  land  prevail  to  any  extent  ? — With  regard  to 
Sir  Charles  Coote’s  estate,  it  does  considerably.  Where  old  leases  were  granted,  and 
where  there  is  only  one  person’s  name  left  on  the  rental,  there  would  be  twenty,  or  thirty, 
or  forty  names,  according  to  the  persons  on  the  farm. 

57.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  becoming  richer  ? — I think  the  large  farmers  a few  years  ago  were.  In 
fact,  if  we  had  not  had  two  such  years  as  wo  have  latterly  had,  I believe  the  farming  part 
of  Ireland  would  be  in  a state  of  bankruptcy.  During  the  last  two  years  they  have  very 
much  improved ; they  were  at  a very  low  ebb  before  that. 

58.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improved  ? — It  depends  in  a great  measure  upon 
their  own  industry.  In  some  places  it  is.  Generally  speaking,  the  labourers  are  veiy  small 
farmers,  except  what  you  would  call  a middleman,  who  has  a few  labourers  upon  his  land, 
with  a cottage  and  garden,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

59.  Is  the  acreable  rent  placed  upon  the  small  tenantry  higher  than  that  upon  the  large 
farms  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  is. 

60.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  district  ? — In  the  neighboiu-hood  of  Mountrath 
the  general  wages  are  from  8 d.  to  1 OtZ.  Sir  Charles  Coote  pays  Is. 

61.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  at  all  there? — Yes,  it  does,  but  not  so  much  as  in 
other  parts.  More  generally  speaking,  I think  they  arc  what  you  would  call  very  small 
farmers,  who  farm  the  land  themselves.  The  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail  so  much 
here  as  in  Roscommon  or  other  counties  I am  acquainted  with. 

62.  What  do  they  usually  pay  for  it  here  ? — About  £10. 

63.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  not  lately.  There 
were  some  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  town.  I do  not  know  the  particulars 
exactly.  There  was  a farm  that  was  out  of  lease,  and  thero  has  been  a deal  of  bad  feeling 
about  it. 

64.  How  is  the  amount  of  the  county  cess  to  bo  levied  off  each  townland  made  known  ? — 
I cannot  exactly  say.  I believe  the  cess  collector  comes  to  demand  it,  and  says  how  much 
each  pex-son  has  to  pay,  and  it  appears  in  tho  query  books — at  least  the  acreable  rent 
appears  in  the  query  books. 

65.  Is  the  county  cess  levied  off  all  tho  acres  in  the  district  ? — No ; there  are  some 
districts  set  down  as  having  100,  and  they  may  have  200  acres,  and  others  150,  and  others 
are  rated  as  having  more  acres  than  they  actually  possess. 

66.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  they 
come  in  to  pay  the  rent  after  the  rate  is  struck.  Supposing  the  rate  is  levied  in  April, 
when  they  come  to  pay  tho  rent  the  following  May  they  are  then  allowed  it. 

67.  Have  you  heard  any  complaints  in  this  district  of  it  not  being  allowed,  either  to 
tenants-at-will  or  to  tenants  deeply  in  arrear  ? — No  ; I allow  it  to  any  one  entitled  to  it. 
If  they  did  not  pay  the  rent  up  to  the  time  tlie  rate  is  struck  they  would  not  be 
allowed  it. 

68.  Have  you  heard  complaints  through  the  district  of  old  arrears  being  held  over  against 
the  tenantry,  and  there  being  in  fact  a refusal  of  the  portion  of  the  rate  ? — No,  I have  not 
heard  of  it.  If  there  was  a case  of  hopeless  arrears  hanging  over  it  would  be  allowed.  _ 

69.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  thing 
in  particular. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Samuel  Sheane,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  the  town  of  Mountmellick.  _ . 

2.  You  are  a magistrate  of  this  county  ? — I am ; and  also  rather  extensively  engaged 
in  the  coi-n  trade,  and  more  particularly  as  a flour  miller  at  the  steam  mills  I have  in  the  town. 

3.  Do  you  hold  any  land  ? — I hold  some,  but  no  great  quantity  ; about  twenty-five  acres 

of  town-parks.  , , 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  regard  to  which  you  possess  most  information  ? — I have  a 

a very  general  knowledge  of  this  country  for  twenty-five  years.  i 9 Y « 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  the  agriculture  in  it  has  been  improving  lately.-— 
decidedly,  more  particularly  in  tho  last  six  or  eight  years,  land  is  better  cultxva 
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than  it  used  to  be  ; there  is  more  draining,  and  more  rotation  of  crops.  I think  the  result 
of  the  agricultural  societies  has  tended  in  some  degree  to  produce  that  effect ; the  people 
are  also  better  educated,  and  understand  their  own  interests  better.  Many  things  have 
occurred  to  produce  the  result,  but  there  is  decidedly  an  improvement. 

6.  What  are  the  manures  you  principally  use  in  the  district  ? — Among  the  poor  people 
the  manure  is  made  by  their  own  cattle,  with  a proportion  of  road  scrapings.  Among  the 
large  farmers  they  use  bone  manure  and  guano,  but  the  manure  made  in  their  own  farm 
yards  is  more  generally  used,  and  lime  in  some  places  is  extensively  used  also. 

7.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — In  this 
barony  of  Tinnahinch,  which  is  at  the  extreme  verge  of  this  county,  there  are  very  few 
large  farms  ; it  is  greatly  subdivided,  and  there  is  a very  large  population.  It  has  the  largest 
population  of  any  barony  in  tliis  county.  According  to  the  late  census,  it  contains  17,980 
inhabitants.  I am  not  exactly  aware  of  the  precise  area.  They  are  all  very  small  farmers 
in  the  barony — three  acres,  five  acres,  ten  acres,  and  up  to  twenty. 

8.  Generally  throughout  the  other  parts  of  the  district  are  they  larger  ?— Yes ; in  Portna- 
hinch,  which  is  part  of  the  Queen's  county,  we  have  very  large  farms,  as  large  as  there  are 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland. 

9.  Are  there  many  large  grazing  farms  in  the  district  ?— Yes ; in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
county,  but  not  so  much  about  hero*  The  system  here  is  a kind  of  mixed  farming,  part 
grazing  and  part  tillage. 

10.  Do  you  think  that  the  agriculture  is  so  much  improved  as  at  all  to  affect  the  demand 
for  labour'? — Yes,  in  a certain  degree;  but  I -would  say  from  my  own  observation  here, 
that  with  the  poor  people  who  occupy  these  small  patches  of  ground  and  till  them  by  their 
own  individual  exertions  and  industry,  that  there  is  no  great  increase  in  employment  that 
I can  see. 

1 1.  What  proportion  should  you  say  the  usual  letting  value  of  the  land  bears  to  the  poor 
law  valuation '? — My  impression  is,  that  it  is  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  what  the 
laud  lets  at  in  this  particular  union.  I know  there  is  no  uniform  scale  of  valuation,  but  in 
tliis  particular  union ; it  comprises  a large  portion  of  the  county. 

12.  In  what  manner  in  this  district  is  the  rent  usually  fixed? — Generally  by  private 
contract.  Within  my  own  recollection  there  was  a time  when  there  was  a class  of  middle- 
men, hut  they  have  nearly  disappeared,  and  in  this  large  barony  the  people  live  principally 
under  the  owners  in  fee. 


13.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  averago  good  land? — I know  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  it  goes  high,  but  taking  the  whole  barony,  and  there 
the  greater  part  is  very  mountainy,  it  is  not  more  than  about  15s.  or  16s.  an  acre ; but  in 
the  county,  good  land  will  bring  from  25s.  or  30s.  an  acre.  Town-parks  of  course  are  higher. 

14.  Does  the  tenant  depend  much  for  his  rent  upon  loan  funds  or  local  usurers  ? — We 
had  a loan  fund,  for  which  I was  treasurer,  and  it  was  given  up.  It  was  found  that  the 
advantages  derived  from  it  were  not  set  great  as  were  expected ; it  might  be  owing  to 
the  improper  management  of  some  parties.  To  be  useful  they  should  lie  within  a very 
circumscribed  circle,  and  conducted  by  persons  well  aware  of  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  getting  the  money.  For  my  own  experience,  the  parties  finding 
they  had  money  to  spare  were  obliged  to  take  in  a large  scope  of  country.  Now,  parties 
living  in  Mountmellick,  twelve  miles  from  Abbcyleix,  can  get  loans  there  if  they  can  get 
security.  Sometimes  the  money  obtained  is  not  always  employed  most  judiciously.  The 
Irish  are  often  very  improvident ; they  get  money  to  purchase  things  they  do  not  require, 
and  it  involves  them  in  difficulties.  When  wo  had  a loan  fund,  some  of  the  trustees  gave 
money  too  freely  ; and  I ascertained  that  while  wo  were  lending  money  the  pawnbroking 
trade  was  very  prosperous — that  those  poor  people  were  obliged  to  go  and  pawn  their 
clothes  to  meet  the  instalments. 


15.  What  mode  is  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  in  this 
district  ? — Distress  was  more  practised  formerly  than  it  lias  been  latterly.  1 think  latterly  it 
has  been  found  more  effectual  to  serve  them  with  an  ejectment  process,  in  order  to  get  the 
rent,  before  a court  similar  to  that  now  sitting  ; that  has  been  more  resorted  to  latterly 
than  formerly. 

16.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  usually  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale? — On  the  estate 
of  Sir  Charles  Coote,  generally  speaking,  and  where  the  land  is  set  at  a fail-  rent,  they 
manage  to  pay  the  rent  at  the  stated  time.  Some  landlords  allow  a running  gale  to  the 
tenants ; others  require  that  one  half-year  should  he  paid  within  the  other.  In  other 
places  where  they  let  the  land  at  a rack-rent,  they  receive  money  on  account  and  give  an 
accountable  receipt ; but  where  they  pay  a gale  of  rent  they  get  a receipt  up  to  the  gale. 

1 1 . Are  there  many  estates  here  under  the  courts  ? — There  is  the  Marquess  of  Drogheda’s 
estate ; he  is  a minor.  His  predecessor  was  a lunatic ; so  that  for  very  many  years  that 
estate  lias  been  under  the  courts. 

18.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  management  of  estates  under  the  courts  which  is  considered 
to  be  particularly  advantageous  to  the  tenantry,  or  the  reverse  ? — The  lands  I hold  in  my 
own  hands  are  on  that  estate.  Of  course,  in  taking  that  land  there  is  all  the  casualty  of 
had  crops,  and  so  on,  and  you  have  not  the  same  facility  of  bringing  a complaint  before 
the  court  of  chancery  as  you  have  before  a landlord,  for  the  receiver  has  no  power. 

19.  Are  you  aware  of  the  now  rules?— Yes,  1 am,  and  they  are  a very  great  improvc- 
m o^’  Chancellor's  rules  arc  very  salutary. 

_ 20-  Generally,  over  the  district,  should  you  say  that  the  tenants  hold  by  lease  or  from 
year  to  year  ? — There  are  some  leases,  but  a large  proportion  hold  from  year  to  year, 
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21.  Is  there  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases  ?— Yes,  there  is;  they  say  they 
feel  that  it  gives  them  a security.  But  unfortunately  for  the  people  of  Ireland  there  are  many 
causes  which  seem  to  operate  against  the  rights  of  property  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
depending  upon  the  existence  of  a lease.  In  years  gone  by  there  were  many  more  leases 
than  there  are  now.  The  landlords  finding  that  their  tenants  very  often  voted  contrary  to 
their  wishes,  it  so  happened  that  they  got  their  leases  up  or  cancelled  them  by  the  eviction 
of  the  parties,  and  a very  large  portion  of  those  now  hold  as  tenants-at-will. 

22.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the 
tenants  or  the  improvement  of  then-  farms  ?— It  is  very  injurious,  both  as  regards  their 
own  individual  interest,  and  has  a decidedly  injurious  effect  upon  the  state  of  the  country 
as  far  as  regards  its  improvement. 

23.  Do  you  observe,  in  point  of  fact,  that  there  is  a difference  in  the  condition  of  those 
who  have  no  leases  compared  to  those  who  liavo  ?— Yes.  It  is  a matter  almost  of  daily 
conversation  how  they  would  improve  if  they  had  leases. 

24.  Do  you,  in  point  of  fact,  observe  a difference  in  the  condition  of  those  who  hold  by 
lease,  compared  to  those  who  have  no  leases?— Yes,  I do ; but  I should  observe  that  there 
are  many  different  kinds  of  leases.  There  is  a very  common  lease  for  one  life  and  twenty- 
one  years,  and  the  people  are  anxious  to  have  a security  for  that  length  of  time ; but  when 
the  lease  is  near  expiring,  there  is  such  a want  of  confidence  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  they  seem  to  view  it  as  a matter  of  course,  that  if  they  keep  it  in  a state  of 
improvement  up  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  the  landlord  will  come  in  and  increase  the 
rent  upon  them ; and  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  there  is  a system  of  dilapidation  going 
on ; that  is  too  much  the  case. 

25.  What  do  you  consider  a lease  of  sufficient  length  to  encourage  improvement? — 
There  is  another  description  of  lease,  of  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  and  that  is  a fail- 
lease  for  land,  not  for  building.  I should  think  that  a fair  lease,  but  a lease  for  years 
without  lives  would  be  more  satisfactory  in  my  opinion,  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  lives  are  dead  or  not. 

26.  By  whom  in  general  are  permanent  improvements  effected;  by  the  landlord  or 

tenant  ? Almost  invariably  by  the  tenants,  except  in  some  peculiar  cases  the  landlords 

may  give  a little  timber ; but  generally  the  improvements  are  made  by  the  tenants  in 
occupation. 

27.  Are  any  of  the  landlords  with  whom  you  are  acquainted  in  the  habit  of  assisting  their 
tenants  in  those  improvements  ? — Yes,  some  few  of  them  give  them  some  assistance,  but  it  is 
not  the  invariable  practice.  Sir  Charles  Coote  is  a good  landlord  and  would  assist  them: 
but  as  a general  principle  it  is  not  acted  upon  in  this  part  of  the  country,  there  is  no  system 
of  the  kind. 

28.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  this  district,  and  is  it  recognised 
by  the  landlords  ?— It  very  frequently  prevails,  and  sums  of  money  are  paid,  where  there  is 
no  title,  for  the  possession.  Sometimes  the  landlord  will  sanction  it  and  sometimes  not : 
it  depends  upon  the  class  of  persons  that  get  it. 

29.  Is  the  only  objection  made  on  account  of  the  solvency  of  the  party,  or  are  there  any 
objections  on  political  and  religious  grounds? — Yes,  sometimes  there  are,  but  those  are 
wearing  away,  for  we  have  not  had  many  contested  elections,  and  the  public  mind  is 
settling  down — it  has  not  been  so  excited  in  the  last  few  years.  The  leases  are  much  fewer 
in  number  than  they  were  some  time  ago. 

30.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  throughout  the  county '? — Yes,  there  has, 
but  not  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  ; it  is  not  carried  to  any  great  extent. 

31.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  still  continue? — No,  not  so  much;  the 
law  is  opposed  to  it,  and  I think  so  are  the  landlords. 

32.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers;  is  it  improving  or  otherwise  ? — Yes,  I 
think  then-  condition  has  improved,  but  the  small  farmers  are  very  very  poor. 

33.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — Wretched. 

34.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — Those  who  get  employment  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  the  towns  get  lOcZ.  a day,  up  to  Is.,  as  wages  without  diet.  In  the  country  parts 
they  get  from  8d.  to  6 d.  without  food ; but  they  are  generally  fed  at  the  seed  time  and 
harvest.  * _ 

35.  Are  those  wages  paid  generally  in  money? — A very  small  proportion  is  paid  in 

money,  they  generally  give  them  what  they  call  con-acre.  . 

36.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  con-acre? — From  £8  to  £10  the  Irish  acre  for  manured 
land ; but  the  quantity  of  con-acre  is  not  very  great  in  this  part  of  the  country.  _ 

37.  Is  the  potato  land  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — Yes,  I think  it 

is ; this  particular  part  of  the  country  has  been  lately  subdivided,  into  small  holdings,  and 
there  is  not  the  same  occasion  for  it.  . , 

38.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  do  they  usually  hold 

any  land  with  them  ? — The  instances  of  labourers  holding  cottages  only  are  not  common. 
A man  has  generally  a small  portion  of  ground  more  or  less — a rood  or  half  an  acre  o 
ground.  „ 

39.  Under  whom  do  they  usually  hold ; is  it  under  the  landlord  or  under  the  fanners . 
Some  of  them  are  cottagers  under  the  farmers,  and  some  hold  under  the  landlord. 

40.  What  is  the  rent  generally  of  those  houses  ? — No  value  is  put  upon  the  houses,  i la 
upon  the  land ; the  houses  are  of  the  most  wretched  description.  The  land  vanes  om 
15s.  to  20s.  an  acre  to  those  who  hold  under  the  head  landlord;  but  where  they  take  it  o 
the  occupying  farmer,  he  gives  them  as  little  land  as  possible,  merely  a garden. 
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41,  Is  there  any  want  of  employment  for  the  labouring  classes? — Avery  great  want 
indeed. 

-12.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  this  district  ? — Not  latterly,  this  is  a very 
quiet  neighbourhood  ; they  boar  their  privations  with  wonderful  patience. 

4,3.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  management  of  large  aud  small  estates,  or 
between  those  of  resident  or  absentee  proprietors  ? — Yes,  I think  I do.  I would  say  that 
the  estate  of  Sir  Charles  Coote  is  well  managed ; he  is  very  generally  at  home,  and  his 
accent  being  his  near  relative,  his  brother-in-law,  there  is  more  care  taken  of  the  tenants. 
Captain  Sondes  knows  more  about  the  tenantry ; he  is  more  among  them  and  knows  their 
condition. 

44.  Have  you  any  properties  in  this  district  belonging  to  any  corporate  bodies,  colleges, 
or  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  ? — No,  not  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  There  is 
within  seven  miles  of  this,  in  King’s  county.  1 think  it  is  the  Mercers’  Hospital  which 
has  some  land  there. 

45.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  tenantry  upon  that  property  ? — Yes ; they  are  gene- 
rally comfortable. 

46.  Are  there  any  fees  exacted  by  agents  generally  on  granting  leases? — I am  giving 
you  my  impression  and  knowledge.  It  entirely  depends  upon  the  class  of  men  appointed 
agents.  In  many  cases  where  the  proprietor  is  not  resident  the  agent  is  very  frequently 
an  attorney ; and  in  many  other  cases  the  tenantry  suffer  a good  deal. 

47.  In  what  way  ? — The  agent  being  an  attorney,  if  the  tenants  are  not  very  punctual 
he  has  the  means  at  hand,  and  can  put  the  law  into  force,  and  extort  law  costs. 

48.  Are  you  aware  of  any  practice  existing  on  the  part  of  agents  of  requiring  gratui- 
ties ? — Yes,  it  is  the  universal  custom,  with  the  exception  of  men  of  station.  A man  of 
Captain  Sondes’  standing  will  not  do  any  tiling  of  the  kind ; but  there  are  many  men  who, 
though  respectable  otherwise,  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  expecting  the  tenants  to  make 
them  presents  of  £5  or  £10. 

49.  Is  that  within  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes ; it  is  quite  a matter  of  notoriety— it  is 
very  well  known. 

50.  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I have  been  told  it  by  dozens  of  persons. 
It  is  a tiling  well  known,  that  agents  of  a secondary  class  are  quite  in  the  habit  of  taking 
gratuities,  and  also  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  these 
gratuities  they  servo  ejectment  processes.  That  strikes  at  the  very  existence  of  the  tenure ; 
aud  when  the  parties  come  in  to  pay  the  rent  and  hand  it  to  the  agent  they  learn  that 
there  arc  certain  costs  and  charges  that  they  have  to  pay,  so  that  it  puts  fees  into  the 
agent’s  pocket. 

51.  Do  you  know  wliat  the  costs  are? — The  costs  of  a process  are  at  least  £l  10s.  I 
do  not  know  that  the  agent  gets  the  whole  of  it.  I state  this  as  a matter  of  notoriety,  and 
what  is  generally  understood  and  believed. 

52.  Are  there  any  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  with  regard  to  exactions  by 
bailiffs  ? — No,  except  where  they  seize ; and  those  are  all  costs  regulated  by  statute,  and 
the  poor  tenants  have  to  pay  these.  I am  not  aware  of  any  other. 

53.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  of  any  measure  of  improvement  in  the  law  with 
regard  to  the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — For  two  years  I acted  for  the  treasurer  of 
the  county,  and  from  my  own  knowledge  I know  there  is  a great  deal  of  feeling  about 
county  cess,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  levied ; aud  my  suggestion  is,  that  a moiety  of 
the  county  cess  should  be  paid  by  the  landlord.  By  roads  being  made  the  landlord  loses 
nothing,  because  the  tenant  has  to  pay  rent  for  the  space  occupied  by  the  road;  it  is  not 
the  custom  of  this  country  to  deduct  it.  Then  I think  that  the  cess-payers  are  not  suffi- 
ciently represented  on  the  grand  jury.  The  law  contemplates  that  there  shall  be  a repre- 
sentative, and  for  this  very  barony  I have  no  doubt  there  may  be  two  or  three  assizes  when 
they  have  no  representative ; and  for  this  cause  the  sheriff  generally  returns  two  or  three 
names  from  that  barony,  and  two  from  this,  and  they  are  men  of  the  first  rank  and  property 
in  the  country.  If  they  happen  to  be  absent,  as  they  generally  are,  there  is  not  a sufficient 
number  put  on,  and  they  are  not  called,  and  a great  number  of  presentments  for  useful 
public  works  have  been  thrown  out  in  consequence  of  there  not  being  a sufficient  number 
of  representatives — and  on  that  account  it  is  hard  upon  the  cess-payer,  who  has  to  suffer 
from  there  not  being  a sufficient  number  of  representatives  present ; and  such  a large  portion 
of  the  property  of  the  comity  being  held  by  tenants-at-will,  who  have  not  any  security  for 
their  improvements,  accounts  for  so  little  being  done  in  the  country. 

54.  Have  you  considered  in  what  way  that  could  be  provided  for  ? — By  guarding  the 
right  of  property.  There  should  be  encouragement  given  to  tenants  to  drain  and  fence 
land ; there  should  be  a maximum  sum  beyond  which  it  should  not  go.  There  should  be 
some  enactment  that  if  the  landlord  was  to  evict  a tenant  for  any  cause,  save  the  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  if  the  tenant  has  improved  the  property,  that  he  should  receive  compensation 
for  it,  fixing  a maximum ; and  I point  this  out  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  tenants  them- 
selves, and  the  improvement  in  their  social  condition,  but  there  would  be  a great  deal  more 
employment  for  the  labourer,  and  it  would  improve  the  whole  face  of  the  country.  I have 
seen  that  a great  deal  of  the  evil  in  this  country  arises  from  the  elective  franchise  depend- 
ing solely  upon  the  existence  of  a lease.  I am  decidedly  of  opinion,  haying  long  thought 
of  it,  that  the  elective  franchise  should  not  be  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a lease, 
hut  upon  the  occupation  to  the  value  of  £10,  or  £12,  or  £20,  but  do  not  let  it  depend 
upon  a lease.  It  teUs  against  the  landlord.  The  estate  is  often  left  unimproved,  and  the 
Condition  of  the  people  much  injured  from  the  same  cause.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  there 
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is  a general  opposition  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  law  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  on 
the  part  of  the  guardians.  This  union  was  lonned  in  1S39,  and  from  some  dispute  about 
the  title  of  the  land  there  was  some  delay  in  the  erection  of  the  house.  The  house  has  been 
erected  for  a year,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  up  to  this  time  the  most  respectable  portion, 
even  the  ex-officio  guardians,  seem  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  law  being  carried  into  effect,  and  the  destitution  of  the  poor  is  very  great ; it  us  much 
aggravated  because  at  Abbeyleix,  Edenderry,  Roscrea,  and  Parsonstown,  the  poor  law  is 
in  full  operation,  and  all  the  poor  not  wishing  to  go  into  the  house  are  thrown  upon  us. 

55.  Is  your  house  not  opened  ? — No  ; they  seem  determined  not  to  open  it.  The  house 
is  finished,  but  they  will  not  levy  a rate.  1 am  sorry  to  see  these  men  of  station  bring 
forward  every  means  in  their  power  to  evade  the  law.  The  poor  people  here  are  suffering 
very  great  privations  in  consequence. 

56.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners? — Yes,  and  they  defy 
them.  They  will  not  do  any  thing.  The  commissioners  told  them  they  would  be  ultimately 
brought  into  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench. 

\Thc  witness  tuithclreiu.'] 

Mr.  William  Fitzpatrick,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Near  Maryborough,  on  the  townland  of  Clonboyne.  I live  at 
Woodbrook. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment? — A farmer  and  valuator  of  lands. 

3.  As  valuator,  have  you  been  employed  in  revising  and  valuing  the  Mountmellick  and 
Abbeyleix  unions  ? — Yes,  of  a great  portion  of  this  union ; about  170,000  acres  I valued  in 
this  union,  and  I revised  the  valuation  of  the  Abbeyleix  union. 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  district  ? — Very 
little. 

5.  In  the  valuation  you  made  of  the  poor  law  unions,  upon  what  principle  did  you  pro- 
ceed ; did  you  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  ascertain  the  gross  produce  ? — Yes ; I 
ascertained,  as  near  as  possible,  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
oats,  barley,  pork,  butter,  beef,  mutton,  and  wool ; and  it  was  on  those  prices  we  arrived  at 
the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

6.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  amount  upon  those  prices;  did  you  take  the  produce?— 
Yes,  the  produce  of  the  land  of  course. 

7.  What  did  you  conceive  to  be  the  produce  of  the  first  class  land  in  this  union? — In 
the  Mountmellick  union  there  is  very  little  good  wheat  land.  I should  think  the  produce  of 
the  very  best  in  the  union  would  be  about  ten  barrels : town-parks  may  give  more,  but  the 
average  is  from  seven  to  eight  barrels  from  the  common  run  of  land  through  the  country. 

8.  With  respect  to  potatoes,  what  did  you  take  the  produce  to  be  on  first  class  land? — 
About  100  barrels  to  the  acre,  of  twenty  stones  to  the  bar*rel. 

9.  What  did  you  take  as  the  average  produce  of  oats  on  first  class  laud  ? — There  is  very 
little  first  class  land  in  the  union,  but  there  is  some  land  in  the  union  that  will  grow  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  barrels  to  the  acre — those  are  such  as  town-parks — but  for  the 
generality  of  farms  in  the  country,  say  sixteen  barrels ; but  then  there  are  three-fourths  of 
the  land  iu  the  country  that  is  not  able  to  grow  more  than  from  eight  to  ten  barrels.  Oats 
are  generally  sown  upon  wheat  stubbles,  and  they  are  generally  sown  in  mountain  districts, 
and  are  sometimes  very  productive. 

10.  What  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  do  you  think  is  a fair  allowance  for  the  land- 
lord’s rent  ? — About  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  farms  in  this  country.  There  is 
not  more  than  one-third  or  one-fourth  in  tillage  or  good  meadow  land.  This  union  consists, 
generally  speaking,  of  very  wet  moors  and  mountainy  land. 

11.  Is  one-fifth  the  portion  which  is  usually  allowed  to  go  to  the  landlord  in  the  valua- 
tions or  agreements  made  for  the  rent  ? — It  is  not  customary  to  ascertain  what  the  landlord 
is  to  get.  The  tenant  offers  a certain  price,  not  knowing  what  the  land  produces,  but  as 
near  as  possible  as  they  can  get  at  it ; but  as  to  ascertaining  first  what  the  lands  would 
produce,  neither  landlord  nor  tenant  goes  into  that  calculation  at  all. 

12.  Upon  going  into  the  calculation  yourself,  what  was  the  difference  you  found  between 
your  valuation  and  the  usual  letting  value  ? — On  some  extensive  properties  I found  several 
instances  where  I came  very  nearly  up  to  within  ten  per  cent,  of  the  letting  value ; but  in 
this  union  we  were  not  within  one-third  of  the  rental. 

13.  You  have  stated  that  one-fifth  of  the  gross  produce  was  what  you  allowed  to  go  for 
the  landlord;  in  what  manner  is  the  remainder  disposed  of? — For  the  seed  and  expendi- 
ture upon  the  farm,  and  the  support  of  the  family. 

14.  What  should  you  say  was  the  most  usual  sized  farm  met  with  in  this  union  ?— -They 
vary  from  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  up  to  200  or  300  acres.  There  is  not  a number  ot 
farms  of  twenty  acres  on  any  given  estate.  They  vary  from  five  acres  upwards. 

15.  Did  you  take  the  same  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  as  representing  the  rent  on 
all  the  farms,  no  matter  what  the  size  was? — We  made  no  difference  with  respect  to  large 
or  small  farms ; but  the  small  farms  in  general — say  twenty  acre-farms,  let  for  more  ren 
than  those  of  100  or  200  acres,  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

16.  From  what  does  that  arise  ? — In  the  first  place  the  occupiers  of  the  twenty  acre  or 
.ten  acre  farms  perform  their  own  labour,  and  therefore  require  less  capital,  whereas  t e 
&00  or  200  acre  occupiers  are  obliged  to  pay  for  their  labour,  or  thejr  graze  it  with  sheep 
& cattle.  The  twenty  acre  farmers  have  a mode  of  paying  rent  which  the  200  acre  farmers 
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have  not.  They  fatten  pigs,  and  pay  half  the  year’s  rent  with  pigs,  and  one  half  with  wheat ; 17»A  October,  1844. 

and  they  live  also  m a poorer  way  than  the  extensive  farmers.  The  twenty  acre  farmers  ■ 

have  scarcely  any  thing  but  milk  and  potatoes  for  food.  935.. 

17.  Do  you  think  that  the  large  farmers  are  improving  in  their  circumstances  ?— I think  Mr-Wm.  Fitzpatrick, 
not — quite  the  reverse. 

18.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  tenantry  arc  improving? — No;  neither  are  improving 
now.  There  were  some  wet  seasons  which  injured  them,  and  the  poorer  tenant  was  obliged 
to  buy  from  those  who  had  to  sell,  and  the  first  tiling  that  went  out  of  the  net  crop  was  to 
pay  for  those  provisions  which  had  been  bought.  In  the  first  of  those  bad  seasons  all  that 
the  tenant  could  do  was  to  pay  for  the  provisions  and  half  the  year’s  rent ; and  those  arrears 
have  kept  him  back-.  The  extensive  graziers  have  been  better  off  latterly  than  those  who 
were  in  the  tillage  way. 

19.  Is  the  class  of  labourers  improving  or  the  reverse  ?— Quite  the  reverse.  For  the 
last  ten  years  labourers  have  not  been  so  much  employed  as  they  were  formerly.  Farmers 
of  100  acres  do  not  employ  so  many  men  as  they  did.  Leases  are  not  given  so  much  as 
they  used  to  be  ; and  I must  say  that  confidence  lias  ceased  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
this  country. 

20.  Practically,  in  your  valuation  of  the  union,  did  you  see  that  want  of  confidence  illus- 
trated by  the  lands  held  at  will  being  in  a worse  condition  than  those  held  upon  lease  ?— 

Yes ; I often  accused  a man,  saying.  “ Why  not  do  something  to  improve  the  land?  you 
could  make  a few  acres  better ; ” and  he  has  said,  “ If  I did  improve  a few  acres  I should 
be  turned  out  in  six  months.”  There  are  some  properties  where  this  is  not  earned  on  to 
such  an  extent  as  it  has  been  upon  others. 

21.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  management  of  properties? — Where  the  tenants  are 
sure  of  not  being  turned  out  the  families  look  comfortable,  and  the  houses  are  comfortable, 
and  the  people  on  Sundays  are  comfortably  clothed.  The  fences  are  in  good  order,  and 
the  yard  is  in  good  order,  and  you  will  see  a pump. 

22.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  tenantry  you  allude  to  afraid  of  being  turned  out ; have 
you  known  instances  of  their  being  turned  out  where  they  had  improved  ?— Yes,  numbers 
of  them. 


23.  What  are  the  instances  ? — I made  a valuation  of  one  property,  and  valued  each  field 
and  the  produce  of  each  field,  and  there  was  a short  ejectment  brought.  The  value  of  the 
crop  was  £2(59  2s.  There  was  no  lease  in  this  case,  and  a year  and  a quarter’s  rent  was 
due,  £125  (is.  10d.,  as  I was  told  by  the  tenant.  Upon  the  making  the  poor  law  valuation 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  rent  was  £l  7s.  6d.  the  acre ; knowing  the  number  of  acres,  I 
knew  it  would  amount  to  that.  There  were  two  tenants,  one  held  two-thirds,  and  the 
other  one-third,  and  the  crop  was  taken  away  by  the  agent  of  the  landlord. 

24.  Was  there  any  rent  due  ? — Yes,  a year  and  a quarter’s  rent.  The  tenant  previous 
to  this  offered  to  give  security,  or  have  the  crop  sold  on  the  land ; the  agent  would  not 
consent  to  it,  and  carried  them  all  away. 

25.  Did  he  distrain  ? — No.  On  the  14th  of  August  he  brought  an  ejectment,  and  cut  it 
and  carried  it  away. 

2G.  When  was  this  ? — In  August,  1843. 

27.  What  was  the  name  of  the  tenant,  and  the  name  of  the  landlord  and  agent? — The 
tenants’  names  were  Corcoran  and  Joseph  Malone  ; the  landlord’s  name  is  William  Kemmis, 
and  the  agent  is  Henry  Warburton. 

2S.  Did  those  parties  give  up  possession  ? — No,  never. 

29.  Had  the  land  been  improved? — At  the  time  I made  the  poor  law  valuation  in  1841 
Corcoran  was  certainly  an  improving  tenant.  Corcoran  was  brother-in-law  to  Malone,  and 
about  three  years  before  that  Malone  was  in  arrear  about  £300,  and  Corcoran  came  forward 
and  paid  all  that  was  due,  and  the  agent  promised  to  make  him  tenant.  Malone  gave  up 
the  possession  of  the  land,  and  became  tonant  to  Corcoran  for  twenty-five  acres,  with  the 
consent  of  the  landloi’d. 

30.  Had  there  been  any  great  improvement  made  upon  the  land  ? — Corcoran  was  a very 
improving  tenant ; he  had  a very  good  class  of  horses,  and  very  good  cars,  and  iron  ploughs 
and  harrows,  and  built  an  out-office  on  it. 

31.  Can  you  state  whether  the  ejectment  was  brought  in  the  superior  courts  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  it  was. 

32.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  the  tenant  was  able  to  pay  the  rent  which  was  due  ? — 
1 was  not  present  when  he  made  any  offer  to  pay  the  rent  due.  What  called  me  to  make 
the  valuation  was,  that  the  agent  on  a former  occasion  told  Corcoran  he  would  get  the 
crop  valued,  and  if  it  was  worth  more  than  the  rent  due  he  would  give  him  the  difference, 
but  that  he  would  not  give  him  the  land. 

33.  Do  you  know  what  reason  he  stated  why  he  objected  to  give  him  the  land  ? — No,  I 
do  not.  I would  not  go  on  the  land  till  I knew  whether  Mr.  Warburton  was  satisfied ; and 
the  driver  told  mo  previously  that  lie  had  been  present  when  Mr.  Warburton  said  he  would 
be^satisfied  with  my  valuation. 

34.  Do  you  know  why  he  removed  the  crop  away? — No,  I do  not  know  why  he  removed  it. 

oo.  Do  you  know  whether  the  man  received  “any  compensation  ?— No,  I believe  not. 

Qfl®  i3  SOme  ^wsuit  pending  between  them  I understand  in  consequence  of  tliis. 

36.  What  has  become  of  the  farm  ?— It  is  left  in  a very  bad  state  since,  and  is  in  the 
°f  tbe  agent.  The  wheat  crop  looks  wretchedly  bad.  and  more  is  lying  out  in  stubble. 

3i . Is  there  any  other  case  you  are  prepared  to  bring  forward  to  illustrate  tbe  statement 
you  have  made  ? — There  is  another  property  in  the  county  that  I know  to  he  managed 
Part  HI.  * 4 K 


See  Mr.  Warburton's 
Evidence, 
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Mr.  Wra.  Fitzpatrick. 


See  Mr.  Evans’s 
Evidence, 


perhaps  hi  a similar  way.  and  the  agent  I must  say  I believe  he  had  his  own  interests  at 
heart,  but  not  the  landlord’s.  There  is  no  tenant  on  the  same  property  who  could  get  land 
without  giving  the  agent  a certain  sum. 

38.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — I had  to  pay  it  myself. 

39.  State  the  circumstances  connected  with  that  payment  wliich  you  say  you  had  to  make 

yourself ? There  was  a brother-in-law  of  mine  who  had  a farm  on  the  property  of  the  late 

Mr.  Evans  of  Portraine,  in  the  county  of  Dublin — ho  became  in  arrear;  the  tenant’s  name 
was  Lalor,  and  the  name  of  the  towniand  was  Clonboyne.  Lalor  was  unable  to  redeem  the 
land,  and  lie  offered  it  to  me  by  paying  the  redemption-money,  £146.  I did  so,  and  having 
done  so  he  was  to  get  an  assignment,  the  agent,  Mr.  George  Evans,  of  Farm  Hill,  having 
consented  to  the  assignment,  and  to  let  me  become  tenant.  The  assignment  was  prepared 
and  handed  over  to  me,  and  I thought  it  was  all  right.  I thought  it  was  the  name  of  the 
landlord  that  was  attached  to  it,  but  1 found  after  the  death  ol'  the  late  Mr.  Evans  it  was 
not  his  but  the  agent’s,  the  two  being  of  the  same  name ; and  previous  to  his  giving  me  the 
assignment  I paid  him  the  stamp  and  handed  it  to  the  attorney.  He  would  not  give  the 
assignment  to  me,  and  I had  to  pay  him  £20.  I first  lodged  the  redemption-money  with 
him,  £146,  and  I thought  it  all  right.  I found  after  the  death  of  the  landlord  that  it  was 
the  agent’s  name  and  not  his.  He  would  not  give  me  the  assignment  until  1 had  to  pay 
him  £20. 

40.  Were  the  £20  over  and  above  the  expenses  of  the  assignment  ? — Yes. 

41.  Had  you  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  assignment  besides  the  £20  ? — The  attorney 
charged  me  nothing  for  drawing  up  the  assignment  at  all ; I gave  him  the  stamp. 

42.  Was  it  your  own  attorney  who  drew  it  up  ?— Yes ; and  he  was  his  attorney. 

43.  Where  does  George  Evans  live  ? — Within  one  mile  of  Atliy. 

44.  He  was  the  agent  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

45.  Has  that  assignment  been  in  any  manner  disputed  since  ? — No. 

46.  Do  you  know  whether  the  agent  had  any  power  of  attorney  to  execute  such  assign- 
ment ? — I do  not  know  indeed.  He  had  a power  of  attorney  to  act  as  agent,  but  he  has 
been  dismissed  since.  I made  a statement  of  the  whole  matter  to  the  agent  when  I 
ascertained  that  it  was  not  the  landlord’s  handwriting.  I questioned  him  about  it,  and  said, 
“ Why  not  have  the  handwriting  of  the  landlord  ?”  He  told  me  that  it  -was  of  little  con- 
sequence to  me — that  I had  the  land ; that  it  would  never  be  questioned,  and  that  I would 
not  be  put  out  if  I paid  the  rent — that  they  never  put  out  any  tenant. 

47.  Was  there  a lease  ? — The  former  tenant  had  a lease. 

48.  Was  it  an  assignment  of  that  lease? — Yes.  1 paid£l46  because  the  crops  soldfor£l76. 

There  was  an  arrear  due  upon  the  land  of  £138  and  £8  the  costs  of  the  ejectment,  which  made 
£146,  with  the  understanding  that  I was  to  have  the  price  of  the  crops.  It  was  in  order 
to  get  possession  of  the  deed  I paid  the  money.  On  making  the  poor  law  valuation  I was 
informed  by  several  of  the  tenants  that  besides  having  to  pay  for  then-  stamps  they  had  to 
pay  from  £6  to  £10  or  £20  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  agent,  for  what  is  commonly  called  the 
hand  over.  I know  another  case  of  Patrick  Byrne,  of  Clonboyne,  also  on  the  estate  of  the 
late  Mr.  Evans,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  arc  these,  as  stated  to  me  by  Byrne  himself— I 
was  speaking  to  him  only  yesterday  about  it.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Evans,  the  agent,  pro- 
mised him  about  one  acre  and  three  roods  of  land  which  were  in  the  possession  of  another 
tenant,  and  who  holds  twenty-seven  acres  of  land  in  another  farm,  and  whose  family  had 
been  there  for  the  last  100  years,  at  least  seventy  or  eighty  years.  It  was  in  patches 
throughout  Byrne’s  land ; it  was  originally  hold  in  common.  Byrne  on  a former  occasion 
promised  the  agent  £ 10  if  he  would  get  him  this  land.  Ho  told  me  that  the  agent  on  that 
occasion  did  promise  him  the  land  for  £10 ; that  he  gave  him  on  one  occasion  30s.,  and  on 
another  20s.,  and  also  gave  him  £5,  the  price  of  a cow.  . • 

49.  By  what  means  did  the  agent  get  possession  of  the  land  ? — He  brought  a civil  hul 
ejectment,  which  cost  about  £3,  and  put  him  out. 

50.  Was  there  any  rent  due  by  the  other  tenant  ? — No  ; it  was  merely  because  he  had 

no  lease.  There  was  not  a better  tenant  in  Ireland  for  the  twenty-four  acres  he  held;  and 
he  is  a tenant  still  upon  the  land.  . . 

51.  Was  there  any  representation  made  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  landlord,  upon  that  subject  - 
No,  there  was  not.  She  was  a widow  woman,  and  was  afraid  to  say  any  thing  about  it. 
The  landlord  did  not  once  in  five  or  ten  years  come  to  the  country,  and  the  tenants  never 
went  near  him  scarcely,  unless  he  passed  through  the  lands. 

52.  If  these  complaints  existed  on  the  part  of  the  tenants,  why  did  they  not  commu- 

nicate with  the  landlord? — They  were  in  dread  of  the  agent.  Some  of  them  did  complain, 
but  the  agent  had  so  much  influence  that  their  complaints  were  not  attended  to.  . . 

53.  Are  you  aware  of  fees  or  gratuities  being  exacted  by  bailiffs  or  drivers  ?— -Yes ; i is 

the  greatest  curse  to  this  country  for  the  landlords  to  have  such  a system  carried  on. 
bailiff  is  generally  a keeper  himself,  and  if  he  has  a son  or  nephew  he  puts  them  on,  an 
they  charge  2s.  id.  for  each.  _ . 

54.  Are  you  aware  of  any  fees  or  gratuities  being  exacted  besides  the  driver  s tees  up 

a distress  being  made  by  a bailiff  or  driver? — They  scarcely  ever  make  a seizure,  or 
tenant  has  to  settle  it.  There  is  scarcely  a tenant  that  does  not  give  them  £1,  n it  is  J 
for  a day.  . T , TQ 

55.  Is  that  within  your  knowledge? — Yes,  it  is  the  driver  on  this  property, 
been  subject  to  the  greatest  abuse  by  him  in  consequence  of  not  coming  into  tennf‘A1 , 

56.  What  is  the  name  of  the  driver? — Owen  Finlay;  he  lives  at  Arleigh,  near  J 
jeix,  on  another  part  of  Mr.  Evans’s  property.  He  had  a relative  that  was  a cousin  o 
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whose  wife  held  a part  of  this  land  in  common  originally,  previous  to  Lalor  getting  it 
Upon  my  getting  these  lands  they  were  in  a very  had  state.  I told  the  agent  that  my 
object  was  to  make  improvements,  and  I told  him  that  I hoped  he  would  allow  me  to  burn 
some  of  the  top  mould  and  square  the  holds.  I did  commence  to  square  the  fields  and 
ploughed  about  throe  or  four  acres;  and  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of  this  land  the  bailiff 
sent  two  or  throe  messengers  to  me,  saying  ho  should  he  obliged  to  survey  it.  One  of  these 
messengers  was  a relative  of  Ins  wife ; lie  said  1m  was  Sony  ho  should  be  obliged  to  survey 
it.  And  on  the  second  time  this  man  came,  lie  said,  “ £2  or  £3  would  settle  this,  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  for  £L  or  ±.3  to  have  it  surveyed — you  will  get  so  much  for  it  for  quarter 
ground ; and  he  said,  « 1 scarcely  ever  knew  any  one  fall  out  with  Finlay  that  he  did  not 
suner  by  it,  as  the  agent  had  so  much  confidence  in  him.”  I told  him  I would  do  no  such 
thing ; and  after  three  or  four  times  he  came  himself  to  me.  He  told  me  he  should  survey 
and  fine  me  for  burning  tins  land— though  it  was  ploughed  and  not  burned.  I asked  him 
had  he  any  communication  from  the  agent  or  landlord ; lie  said  not,  but  it  was  his  duty  to 
do  so.  He  made  use  of  some  expressions  at  the  time  that  made  me  believe  that  if  I gave 
him  £3  or  £1  it  would  all  bo  settled.  ° 

57.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  expressions  were  ?— No,  not  the  words.  I did  not  give 
him  any  money  at  all,  for  the  agent  told  me  as  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  improving  I might 
burn.  The  last  season  he  came  and  annoyed  me  about  the  survey,  though  the  agent  came 
and  highly  approved  of  what  I was  doing.  About  twenty-seven  of  the  tenants  told  me  he 
had  threatened  to  survey  their  places,  and  requested  me  to  lay  their  statement  before  the 
agent.  From  each  and  every  of  them  he  got  5s.  or  10s. 

58.  Under  what  pretence  ? — Expecting  that  he  would  tell  the  agent  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  burn  the  land,  or  not  to  mention  their  names  at  all.  I did  mention  to  the  agent 
when  he  came  to  tlic  country,  and  he  approved  of  it ; and  I told  him  that  what  had  driven 
the  people,  so  much  into  arrear  was  the  two  or  three  wet  seasons,  and  that  by  letting 
them  burn  a little  it  would  enable  them  to  get  a crop  of  potatoes,  and  get  out  of  the 
arrears. 

59.  Did  you  tell  the  agent  what  the  people  had  told  you,  that  they  had  paid  this 
money  ? — 1 cs,  I repeatedly  tohl  him  of  it.  I told  the  agent  at  Farmliill  there  were  several 
tenants  who  told  me  that  this  fellow  extorted  money  from  them,  £3  or  £4  or  £5,  and  that 
he  borrowed  money  from  them,  and  that  if  they  had  a load  of  com  in  the  market  he  would 
follow  them  wanting  to  borrow  money  or  to  get  drink.  I know  another  tenant  who  was 
in  arrear  also,  who  owed  a.  year  or  a year  and  a half’s  rent.  There  was  a short  ejectment 
brought  against  him  for  £22  yearly  rent,  on  the  29th  of  September.  The  rent  became 
due  the  Gth  of  November,  and  at  that  time  the  agent  came  to  receive  the  rent.  I knew 
linn  to  have  the  year’s  rent  ready  to  pay,  and  they  went  and  demanded  it  of  him.  I was 
standing  at  the  door  of  the  court-house  at  Maryborough  when  he  came  there  and  they 
would  not  take  it,  and  they  had  a civil  bill  ejectment  and  turned  him  out.  lie  was  unable 
to  redeem  and  they  turned  him  out  the  very  next  day ; and  the  present  tenant  told  me  he 
gave  £10  to  the  late  agent  three  months  before  that. 

(>0.  i.ave  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  of  any  measures  of  improvement  with  regard  to 
the  occupation  of  land  in  Ireland  ? — The  county  cess  weighs  very  heavily  upon  the  tenants, 
and  the  last  levy  in  particular.  If  the  commissioners  could  get  the  time  .altered  to  October 
it  would  be  a good  deal  better  for  the  tenants.  There  are  many  tenants  who  have  no 
leases,  and  the  landlord  does  not  allow  them  any  poor  rate  at  all. 

61.  How  do  you  know  that? — The  parties  tell  me  so. 

62.  Did  they  owe  any  rent  in  those  cases  ? — Yes,  they  all  owed  rent. 

63.  Did  they  owe  arrears  ? — No,  I should  think  not.  They  are  small  tenants  principally, 
holding  a very  small  quantity  of  land. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Christopher  Bailey , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  yon  reside  ? — Cappaloughlin,  near  Mountmellick. 

I aiii  °U  816  a^’ent  to  Momington,  and  several  other  largo  proprietors? — 

is  the  amount  of  your  agencies  in  the  aggregate? — About  £16,000  a year  at 

TV*  *s  ^ie  distort  'with  respect  to  which  you  are  best  able  to  give  us  information? — 
1~s  ™*>n ! though  I have  agencies  in  different  counties. 

o.  Do  you  consider  the  agriculture  in  this  district  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I should 
rather  tlnnk  it  is  improving. 

• What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — They  are  very  uneven ; we  find 
ri-om  two  or  three  acres  up  to  200. 

. , r16  there  many  farms  so  small  as  five  acres  ? — Indeed  there  are,  particularly  in  the 

ig  bourhood  of  Ballyfin  and  that  part  of  the  county ; many  are  as  small  as  five,  ten,  and 

een  acres,  and  some  as  low  as  two  acres  or  one  acre. 

Bel  ’ 9°w  do  those  who  occupy  so  small  a quantity  as  two  acres  manage  to  support  them- 
■"  tho  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  which  lias  been  a considerable  manufacturing 
they  have  been  endeavouring  to  support  themselves  by  working  in  the  cotton  and 
un  ° . smess-  Some  of  them  are  very  often  employed  as  labourers.  They  work  not 

nnr+?  theu'  own  lands  but  for  other  people,  and  they  are  paid  by  the  day;  and  the  other 
P ons  of  the  year  they  work  upon  their  own  lands. 
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9.  What  in  general  is  the  condition  of  those  very  small  tenants  ? — They  arc  in  general 
poor,  with  the  exception  of  one  odd  one  now  and  then ; having  so  small  a complement  of 
land  they  are  not  able  to  support  themselves  in  any  tiling  more  than  a degree  of  poverty  at 

10.  In  what  manner  over  this  district  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  the  acre? — Yes,  generally  on 
Lord  Movnington’s  estate;  and  by  proposal.  When  leases  are  out  I go  there  as  his  agent 
and  look  over  the  lands,  and  set  the  fair  value— a fair  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant  • 
and  sometimes  even  after  the  tenants  have  agreed,  and  wero  well  satisfied  with  the  rent 
placed  on  them,  Lord  Morniugton,  through  his  humanity  and  kindness  towards  them,  has 
desired  me  to  reduce  the  rent  Is.  an  acre. 

1 1.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  first-class  land  ? — The  average  value  would 
be  £2  or  £2  2 s.  an  acre. 


12.  What  quantity  of  produce  would  a man  expect  from  that  land,  tilling  it  in  the  usual 
manner  ?— If  it  was  a tillage  farm  he  would  probably  expect  from  ten  to  twelve  ban-els  of 
wheat  an  acre  off  it ; and  of  oats  he  would  expect  eighteen  barrels ; of  barley  he  ouriit  to 
get  off  land  of  that  description  sixteen  barrels  to  the  acre  ; and  of  potatoes  he  ought  to 
have  100  barrels  to  the  aero,  of  twenty-four  stones  each — very  often  more  and  very  often 
less ; but  taking  the  average  he  ought  to  expect  crops  of  that  description. 

13.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — The  year  is  generally 
allowed  to  elapse ; a hangiug  half-year  is  then  allowed  to  remain  in  the  tenants’  hands. 
When  a year’s  rent  is  due  they  are  generally  called  on  to  pay  half  a year’s  rent,  but  they 
often  do  not  pay  that  sum.  The  rent  due  the  1st  of  November  they  ought  to  pay  in  May 
or  June,  but  it  is  often.allowed  to  lie  over  till  harvest.  The  small  tenants  have  not  much 
in  their  hands  at  that  time ; they  arc  very  much  in  the  habit  of  getting  agents  to  wait  till 
the  harvest  comes  about. 

14.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middlemen  ? — A great 
number  of  those  I have  to  deal  with,  almost  all,  hold  under  the  proprietors. 

15.  Have  many  leases  expired  held  by  middlemen  since  you  became  connected  with  the 
property  ? — Yes,  a good  many. 

16.  What  has  been  the  course  taken  upon  the  expiration  of  those  leases  ? To  leave  the 

lands  in  thehands  of  the  occupying  tenants,  and  not  to  disturb  them,  whereby  the  middle- 
man is  deprived  of  the  interest  he  might  have  had  heretofore  in  it. 

17.  Is  that  rule  acted  upon  with  regard  to  small  holdings? — Yes,  it  is ; on  Lord  Mor- 
nington’s  estate  particularly.  I have  known  the  estate  twenty  years  and  I never  knew  him 
to  turn  a tenant  off  an  estate  for  the  smallness  of  his  holding,  nor  any  other  reason,  unless 
he  was  a very  bad  character,  and  YCi-y  few  of  them  on  that  account. 

IS.  How  small  have  the  holdings  been  which  you  have  retained  ? — Some  of  them  as  low 
as  two  acres,  and  some  lower  than  that.  Lord  Mornington  takes  them  all  to  himself,  let 
them  be  ever  so  small.  Many  ho  gave  to  them  rent  free,  and  many  ho  placed  but  very 
small  rents  upon ; he  placed  no  higher  rents  upon  them  than  if  the  holdings  were  larger. 

19.  In  what  manner  do  these  people  support  themselves  throughout  the  year  ; do  they 
live  upon  their  holdings  only,  or  do  they  earn  something  by  labour  ? — No,  they  are  not 
able  to  support  themselves ; they  have  large  families,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to  malm 
it  support  them,  even  if  they  paid  no  rent.  They  often  work  as  labourers  in  the  common 
way,  and  in  that  way  support  themselves  and  pay  rent. 

^ia/k  ^in,s  keen  the  general  conduct  of  those  porsonB ; has  it  been  quiet  and  peace- 
able ? — I should  say  their  conduct  has  been  good. 

21.  Are  they  only  labourers  in  the  district,  or  have  the  holders  of  large  farms  taken  any 
cottier  labourers  under  them  ? — Y cs,  many  of  them  have. 

22.  Is  that  permitted  ? — It  has  been  generally  permitted  where  the  farmer  has  an  old 
lease  and  it  cannot  be  prevented ; but  when  a lease  falls  in  and  Lord  Mornington  can 
^S9q0Sty  T *ie  proper,  they  havo  become  his  immediate  tenants. 

-Does  the  fanner  in  the  neighbourhood  continue  to  employ  the  people  you  have 
placed  m the  situation  of  cottiers,  or  bring  cottier  labourers  in  under  him? — He  may  have 
some  cottier  labourers,  he  may  have  a couple  or  perhaps  three,  but  that  will  not  do  at  the 
busy  times  of  the  year.  He  is  obliged  to  call  in  others  who  are  generally  employed.  Very 
oxten,  where  there  are  towns  in  the  tillage  parts  of  the  country,  they  will  come  forty  or  fifty 
miles,  and  expose  themselves  in  the  open  market,  and  they  are  taken  up  by  the  farmers  at 
so  much  a day  for  a week  until  their  diet  and  bed ; that  is  when  they  are  busy — in  the 
harvest  and  potato  digging  time. 

24.  When  that  arrangement  is  made  with  the  small  occupiers,  is  there  any  arrangement 
made  as  to  their  houses  ? — None  whatever ; they  generally  keep  their  own  houses  in 
repan-. 

25.  Is  the  condition  of  that  class  of  house  very  bad  ? — Yes,  generally  it  is  very  bad ; it 
is  not  generally  thatched  very  well. 

26.  What  proportion  does  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I 
should  say  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  something  about  one-third  less  than  the  usual 
letting  value  of  the  lands,  and  that  I think  is  mostly  accounted  for  in  this  way ; the  poor 
law  valuation  had  the  privilege  of  allowing  the  tenant  upon  the  farm  for  his  buildings 
and  improvements.  He  takes  that  into  consideration  ; he  is  allowed  to  do  so  under  the 
act.  I-Ie  puts  a value  upon  the  house  and  land,  and  allows  the  tenant  something  out  of  it 
tor  the  insurance  and  the  keeping  them  in  repair. 

27.  In  making  up  the  landlord’s  rent  is  anv  valuation  put  upon  those  buildings  ? No, 
they  are  not  taken  into  consideration  at  all. 
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28.  Ought  not  the  poor  law  valuation  to  be  higher  than  the  landlord’s  letting  ?— It  is  not 

higher,  it  is  generally  one-third  less  than  the  tenant  is  paying,  and  is  satisfied  to  pay  • the 
tenants  do  not  complain.  J 1 

29.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I do  not  exactly  know.  I attribute  it  to  this that 

it  is  for  the  purpose  ot  leaning  to  the  tenants,  and  that  the  tenants  should  have  a less 
proportion  of  the  poor  rates  to  pay  than  the  landlord.  The  lower  the  value  put  on  by  the 
poor  law  valuator  the  more  it  throws  the  tax  upon  the  landlord. 

30.  What  means  are  taken  to  recover  rent  from- defaulting  tenants  ?— There  are  several 

means  resorted  to ; sometimes  driving,  sometimes  bringing  an  ejectment,  sometimes  by 
process,  by  civil  bill.  J 

31.  What  means  are  most  commonly  adopted? — Seizin*  and  driving 

32.  What  is  the  usual  expense  of  distraining  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?— The  law  allows 
for  making  a distress  2s.  4ft,  and  it  allows  afterwards  for  keeping  the  distress  2s  a day 
but  that  is  not  generally  enforced,  there  is  very  little  expense  in  that  way.  When  the 
proprietor  is  obliged  to  distrain,  he  will  treat  the  tenant  as  leniently  as  he  can,  and 
put  upon  him  as  little  expense  as  possible.  The  agent  pays  the  driver  or  bailiff  of  the  land- 
lord ; he  is  not  entitled  to  much  fees,  so  that  the  tenant  ought  not  to  be  put  to  much 
expense. 

33.  Generally  in  this  country,  does  the  payment  of  the  bailiff  pass  through  the  agent's 
office,  or  is  the  man  dependent  upon  tho  tenants  ?— The  salary  is  paid  hy  the  agent  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord. 

34.  Does  the  payment  for  distraining  pass  through  the  office  ?— No ; it  seldom  passes 
through  the  agent’s  liauds,  it  is  generally  given  by  the  tenant  to  the  bailiff  himself.  I 
generally  restrain  the  bailiff  from  making  charges,  but  whatever  charge  is  made  upon  the 
tenant  goes  from  the  tenant  direct  to  the  bailiff.  Upon  Lord  Morning-ton’s  estate  there 
are  a number  of  those  poor  people  and  small  tenants  residing ; and  he  has  a pension  list, 
and  a rent  free  list  to  a considerable  amount  which  he  pays  to  different  persons  and 
gives  them  an  allowance  or  gratuity,  or  salary  of  £2  a year  up  to  £20,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  amount  of  his  pension  list  is  £97  5s.  9d.  yearly,  and  his  rent  free  list 
£145  Is.  5 cl. 

35.  Are  these  sums  given  merely  for  charity,  or  in  consideration  of  having  given  up  some 
portion  of  their  lands  ? — Merely  as  charity.  There  are  seventy-eight  people  upon  Iris 
Queen’s  county  estate,  receiving  the  benefit  of  his  charity  in  that  way. 

36.  Do  the  tenants  hold  from  year  to  year  or  by  lease  ?— Generally  by  lease. 

37.  Wbat  is  the  usual  term  ? — One  life,  or  twenty-one  years. 

38.  Is  that  the  ease  with  tho  other  landlords  ?— Upon  Lord  Sydney  Osborne’s  estate  it 
is  a twenty-one  years’  lease  without  any  life. 

39.  Do  all  the  tenants  hold  hy  leaso  ? — They  do. 

40.  Is  there  any  disinclination  to  give  leases  to  tho  tenants  ?— No,  indeed ; quite  the 
reverse.  Lord  Morningtou  has  been  frequently  pressing  them  to  take  out  leases  and 
wishes  them  to  do  so. 

41.  What  is  tho  arrangement  entered  into  with  reference  to  permanent  improve- 
ments ?— Any  improvement  made  is  generally  made  hy  the  tenants  upon  those  estates  I am 
connected  with. 


42.  Are  any  of  the  landlords  in  tho  habit  of  assisting  them  ?— Very  much.  Lord 
Mormngton  does  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  assisting  them  in  building.  lie  assists  them 
m other  ways  adequate  to  any  tiling  he  would  give  them  in  that  way. 

43.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — No  indeed. 

44.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  land  still  continue  in  the  district  ? — Indeed  it 
does  too  much,  if  it  could  bo  avoided. 


4o.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  tho  farming  population,  do  you  consider  the  large 
farmers  are  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — Indeed  I think  they  are.  I do  not  think 
they  are  getting  any  poorer.  I think  there  is  an  improvement. 

46.  Are  the  small  tenantry,  do  you  think,  getting  any  richer  ? — No ; I do  not  think  the 
small  tenantry  are. 

47.  Is  the  class  of  labourers  improving  ? — No ; I do  not  think  they  arc. 
lo  -n  at *k°  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — Generally  8 d.  or  10 d.  a day. 

f + S cou-aci’o  system  prevail  to  a great  extent? — Yes,  it  does  rather  to  a large 
extent.  There  is  a good  deal  of  land  con-acred  out  for  potatoes  particularly,  and  the  labour- 
ing class  and  the  small  tenants  seem  very  anxious  to  take  con-acre,  but  it  is  always  let  to 
T?  “e  large  occupying  tenant,  not  by  the  landlords. 

• , : . ra*e  are  tlieJ  generally  let  ? — For  potato  ground  away  from  the  town  in  tho 

erior  of  the  country,  they  charge  from  £7  to  £8  an  acre ; then  there  is  a very  consider- 
e expense  gone  to  to  prepare  the  ground.  It  is  manured,  and  the  party  who  takes  it 
puts  ins  own  seed  in,  and  very  often  the  seed  is  put  in  by  the  farmer  who  lets  the  con-acre, 
r ne  lends  him  his  plough  and  will  mould  them  up  for  them. 

,d.  ’ t^ere  many  disputes  between  the  farmer  and  the  taker  of  con-acre  upon  the 
dri  °*  whether  the  ground  has  been  sufficiently  manured  ? — No ; before  they  sow  the 
accordimi  &TOunc^  an(^  ^iey  know  how  it  is  manured,  and  make  their  bargain 

«wy  pay  money  beforehand  frequently  ? — Never ; very  seldom  at  least : it  is  not 
generally  done.  1 

connected  ? t^1'°  ^een  aiW  agrarian  outrages  on  any  of  the  properties  with  which  you  are 
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54.  Generally  from  what  have  they  arisen  ? — I rather  think  from  land,  from  rent,  and 
disputes  with  respect  to  land.  In  some  places  where  the  tenants  do  not  pay  the  rent  they 
are  attempted  to  be  put  out,  and  they  resist,  and  that  is  the  principal  cause  of  these 
agrarian  disturbances. 

55.  In  this  district  is  there  any  difference  in  tho  management  of  estates  of  different  classes- 
are  the  large  estates  better  managed  compared  with  those  which  are  small,  or  tho  estates  of 
resident  landlords  better  managed  than  those  of  absentees  ? — No,  indeed  I do  not  think 
they  are.  Wherever  there  is  a large  landed  proprietor,  let  him  be  an  absentee  or  resident 
proprietor,  they  adopt  pretty  much  the  same  rule. 

56.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  time 
of  the  tenant  paying  the  rent. 

57.  Is  it  at  the  first  payment  of  rent? — Yes.  I always  allow  it  in  the  first  payment  of 
rent  they  make  to  me  after  they  have  paid  the  rate.  They  bring  in  the  receipt  and  I allow 
them  a proportion  of  it ; not  one-half,  generally  two-tliirds  or  more  than  half,  and  seldom 
under  it.  But  whatever  is  the  regular  proportion,  if  it  is  5d.  or  6tl.  in  the  pound,  I allow 
them  6d.  in  the  pound  upon  the  half-year’s  rent. 

58.  Have  you  heard  any  complaint  from  country  peoplo  that  their  proportion  of  the 

poor  rate  has  not  been  allowed  them  ? — 1 do  not  think  I have  heard  of  any  thing  of  the 

land.  I think  every  thing  is  very  well  known  in  the  union,  and  that  no  agent  would 

refuse  to  allow  it  at  once. 

59.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners? — I do  not 

know  of  any.  I should  say  if  the  lands  through  the  county  were  better  drained  it  would 

tend  to  very  great  improvement,  and  also  improve  the  tenantry  and  the  property  in 

general.  I should  also  say  that  if  the  Drainage  Act  was  carried  into  efFeet  it  would  be 
very  serviceable,  particularly  in  this  part  of  the  country,  on  the  lands  lying  on  the  sides  of 
the  rivers  Barrow  and  Brusna. 

60.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — No. 
The  act  has  not  been  long  in  operation ; but  in  the  King’s  county  Lord  Charleville  was  very 
active  there  in  carrying  it  into  effect  upon  tho  river  Brusna.  Bart  of  Lord  Mornington’s 
property  lies  beside  it,  and  he  has  subscribed  towards  carrying  it  into  effect. 

61.  Are  you  aware  at  all  of  the  operation  of  tho  act,  or  whether  any  difficulties  have 
been  found  in  the  working  of  it  ? — No,  it  has  not  had  time. 

[ The  witness  luithdrciv.'] 


937.  Stephen  Corcoran,  sworn  and  oxamined. 

Stephen  Corcoran.  ^ Where  do  you  live  ? — Mountmellick. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Shopkeeper. 

3.  Have  you  been  always  a shopkeeper? — I was  a farmer  and  shopkeeper  both. 

4.  Where  did  you  hold  land  ? — In  tho  parish  of  llosonallis,  three  miles  and  a half  from 
this  town,  upon  the  townland  of  Mellick.  I held  seventy-two  acres ; I held  forty-seven,  and 
the  other  tenant  held  twenty-five. 

5.  When  did  you  cease  to  hold  that  land  ? — Last  August  twelvemonth. 

C.  Under  ■whom  did  you  hold  it? — Under  Mr.  William  Berninis,  of  Kildnrc-strcet,  Dublin. 

7.  How  did  you  cease  to  hold  it? — I was  ejected.  I was  served  with  notice.  A brother- 
in-law  of  mine  was  in  possession  of  the  farm— he  had  hold  it  a great  many  years ; his  name 
was  Barney  Malone.  He  became  embarrassed,  and  ho  applied  to  me  to  assist  him,  and  before 
I would  render  him  any  assistance  I waited  upon  the  agent.  The  landlord  had  resided  a 
long  time  in  Franco.  With  the  consent  of  the  agent,  tho  late  Mr.  Thomas  Kemmis,  now 
deceased,  I advanced  tho  money.  Mr.  James  Kcmmis  was  the  landlord  at  that  time,  and 
he  is  deceased  too. 

8.  When  did  this  take  place  ? — This  took  place  in  the  year  1837.  The  agent  told  me 
he  would  accept  mo  as  tho  tenant  in  his  place.  On  the  day  I waited  upon  him,  which  was 
at  his  own  house,  he  said  he  would  call  upon  mo  at  my  place  in  Mountmellick  in  a day  or 
two  to  make  arrangements.  He  called  upon  me  in  consequence,  and  I was  just  going  to 
pay  him  the  first  instalment  of  the  money.  I said  to  liim,  “ I understand,  Mr.  Kemmis, 
you  are  giving  no  leases.”  I said,  “ I suppose  you  will  be  giving  me  no  lease  ?”  He  said, 
“ No,  in  consequence  of  the  landlord  residing  in  France.”  I said,  “ Am  I to  understand 
that  my  money  will  be  refunded  if  I should  lose  the  possession  of  the  place,  or  otherwise 
that  I shall  be  left  in  possession  as  long  as  I pay  the  rent?”  “ I pledge  my  word  and 
honour  that  as  long  as  you  pay  the  rent  you  shall  not  be  disturbed and  on  the  faith  of 
git  promise  I advanced  the  money,  £250.  I had  advanced  £56  before,  making  altogether 

9.  Did  you  become  tenant  for  the  whole  of  it  ? — Yes,  I did. 

10.  Were  you  to  pay  the  arrear  ?— Yes.  Then  I re-let  twenty-five  acres  of  the  land  to 
this  under-tenant,  or  to  the  man  that  originally  owned  it,  and  he  refused  paying  me,  and 

See  Mr.  Warburton's  before  I could  enforce  any  payment  from  him  Mr.  James  Kemmis,  the  landlord,  died,  and 
Evidence,  the  agent  died;  they  all  died  within  a very  short  space  of  time.  Then  Mr.  \\ilham 

/Lrk  -/oJfSj  Kemmis  became  the  owner,  and  Mr.  Henry  Warburton  the  agont.  Then  when  he  came  m 

ho  found  tho  place  in  arrear,  in  consequence  of  Malone  refusing  to  pay  the  rent.  Inero 
was  some  arrear  due  on  Malone’s  part.  Then  he  distrained  Malone,  and  sold,  and  I became 
the  principal  purchaser,  and  I handed  the  amount  of  the  auction  to  the  auctioneer,  and  tne 
land  was  in  a very  fair  way,  very  noarly  being  cleared ; but  after  tliis  nothing  would  do 
to  go  and  commence  serving  notices  to  quit.  He  served  both  Malone  and  me  in  the  y 
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1840  with  notice ; he  did  not  act  upon  that,  but  served  another  in  1841  ; he  did  not  act 
upon  that,  and  still  I was  going  on  improving  the  place.  In  1842  he  served  another  notice, 
and  he  acted  upon  the  notice  of  1842. 

1 1 . In  the  meantime  had  you  paid  your  rent  regularly  ?— Yea,  I was  paying  on  still,  and 
making  improvements. 

12.  Were  you  paying  tbc  whole  rent  ?— No ; the  whole  rent  I would  not  pay  because 
the  landlord  interfered  with  my  rights.  When  I said  I would  compel  Malone  to  pay  he 
said  I should  not  interfere  with  him.  I built  a farm  house  upon  this  land  just  immediately 
after  I got  possession,  upon  the  faith  of  the  promise.  I had  ditches  made  and  accommo- 
dation roads  to  the  farm.  I made  some  open  sewers  and  some  French  sewers. 

13.  Can  you  state  what  sum  you  had  expended  upon  these  improvements  upon  the  house 
and  upon  the  sewering  ? — I paid  £5  to  a man  for  stubbing  furze  in  one  field  alone,  and  I 
should  think  upon  all  the  improvements  I expended  about  £100. 

14.  Had  Malone  gone  on  paying  his  rent  regularly  ?— No,  he  had  not. 

15.  What  amount  of  rent  was  due  from  him?— £63  were  due  from  him  up  to  the  time 
that  the  notice  was  acted  upon  in  1843. 

16.  What  was  his  yearly  rent? — £34  5s. 

17.  What  amount  of  rent  was  due  from  you?— Nothing  at  all;  £62  some  odd  shillings 
was  all  I owed.  The  year’s  rent  was  £64  5s. 

18.  Were  you  dispossessed  ?— Yes,  by  ejectment  on  the  14th  of  August.  The  habere 
was  taken  out  in  May,  1843,  in  the  superior  courts.  Of  course  I entered  no  appearance. 

19.  Why  was  not  it  enforced  until  August  ?— I do  not  know  why  it  was  not  done,  unless 
it  was  to  leave  me  in  possession  to  cultivate  the  land.  I had  a very  fine  crop  on  the  land, 
and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  one  of  the  valuators. 

20.  What  was  the  value  of  the  crop? — £185. 

21.  What  became  of  it?— It  was  taken  away  by  Mr.  Henry  Warburton. 

22.  What  rent  was  due.  up  to  the  14th  of  August  ?— Another  quarter’s  rent  was  due,  and 
it  came  to  about  £150,  including  all.  Malone’s  crop  was  valued  at  £61. 

23.  What  bocamo  of  that  ?— They  gave  him  part  of  it ; they  gave  him  his  potatoes. 

24.  Did  they  give  you  any  thing  ?— No,  nothing  but  about  £7  of  quarter  ground ; that 
is  all  I got  out  of  the  whole,  and  not  only  that,  but  I had  two  cottiers  upon  it,  and  when  I 
thought  to  collect  the  rent  from  them  Mr.  Warburton  stepped  in  and  would  not  let  me, 
though  ho  was  taking  the  crop  away. 

25.  Was  any  reason  given  for  your  being  dealt  with  in  this  way  ?— No  reason  that  I can 
conceive,  except  something  of  a political  reason. 

26.  What  grounds  have  you  for  saying  that?— He  did  not  state  the  reason  to  mo,  but  I 
heard  it.  In  1832,  1835,  and  1837,  I was  a freeholder,  and  supported  the  reform  candi- 
dates. Mr.  Warburton  was  of  a different  feeling,  and  my  friend  supported  the  reform 
candidate,  and  I was  told  that  that  was  the  motive.  Mr.  Warburton  did  not  tell  me,  but 
another  person  who  had  a conversation  with  him. 

27.  When  did  Mr.  James  ICommis  die  ? — I cannot  be  accurate  as  to  the  year;  I believe 
it  was  in  the  year  1840.  1 took  the  farm  in  1837,  and  lost  it  in  1843. 

28.  Did  you  make  any  representation  to  Mr.  William  Kemmis  ?— Yes ; I wrote  to  him  a 
memorial,  praying  to  be  reinstated  in  the  land,  a copy  of  winch  I have ; and  I have  a letter 
hi  which  my  present  landlord  stated  lie  would  give  compensation. 

29.  Did  you  get  any  answor  to  tho  memorial? — No,  no  answer  at  all. 

30.  Was  any  other  person  present,  when,  as  you  state,  a promise  was  made  to  you  by 
Mr.  Kemmis  that  you  should  hold  tho  land  as  long  as  you  paid  tho  rent  ? — Yes.  There  is 
a reference  in  this  memorial  to  Mr.  Samuel  Sheano,  who  has  been  examined  here ; he  was 
present. 


31.  Was  any  promise  made  to  you  of  compensation  in  the  event  of  being  dispossessed? — 
Ho,  except  a promise  was  made  when  1 was  paying  the  money.  Mr.  Black,  a farmer  and 
under-agent,  told  me  that  the  present  landlord  had  stated  I should  be  compensated — that 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  right  to  tako  it  from  me  without  compensation. 

32.  What  has  becomo  of  Malone  ? — He  is  living  now  in  a little  house  in  Rosenallis  with- 
out any  land,  and  they  hold  the  land  in  their  own  possession. 

33.  Have  any  large  distresses  for  rent,  due  to  this  landlord,  been  made  between  1840  and 
1843. — Yes,  in  November,  1842,  Mr.  Warburton  came  to  my  place  and  distrained  my 
crops  and  Malone’s,  without  giving  me  any  notice,  as  the  late  agent  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing ; he  always  warned  the  people. 

34.  What  was  done  with  those  crops  ? — They  were  all  distrained,  and  we  were  on  the 
point  of  preparing  to  make  the  money.  There  was  no  auction  hi  any  one  instance ; the 
people  could  soon  have  been  ready  to  pay  him,  and  he  sent  out  a person  to  seize  them. 

What  became  of  your  crops? — I paid  him  a year’s  rent,  £64,  and  had  to  pay  him 
£4  16s.  costs. 

law  all^0W  ^°n°  were  ^h°  koePers  upon  your  crop  ? — Fourteen  days,  I suppose,  what  the 

37.  Why  did  you  not  pay  the  rout  before  the  fourteen  days  ? — I paid  him  £32  2s.  4 d.  in 

seven  days,  and  requested  the  keepers  might  be  taken  off,  and  the  next  seven  days  I paid 
fom  £32  2s.  id.  more.  4 fa 

38.  Was  that  the  whole  of  the  costs  for  the  bailiffs. which  you  have  mentioned  ? — Yes,  I 
presume  so.  Malone  paid  a year’s  rent  at  tho  same  tune.  If  he  had  given  us  fourteen 

ys  notice,  we  could  all  have  paid.  There  is  one  circumstance  I wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  particularly— I had,  a conversation  with  Mr.  Warburton,  in  his  own  house,  about  it  j 


nth  October,  1844. 

987. 

Stephen  Corcoran. 
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17th  October,  1844. 
®B7. 

Stephen  Corcoran. 


988. 

William  Taylor. 
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there  was  a poor  man  lived  adjoining’  my  land,  his  half-year’s  rent  was  50s.,  and  lie  was 
seized  on.  I wanted  to.get  the  expense  of  the  keeper  lightened,  as  he  had  no  trouble.  1 never 
knew  the  man  to  loose  a night.  lie  used  to  walk  about  as  an  idle  man  to  mind  these  fifteen  or 
sixteen  persons.  There  was  no  one  to  assist  him  except  his  son.  There  was  no  settled 
keeper  upon  the  estate.  lie  only  came  there  occasionally  in  the  day  time ; and  I wanted, 
if  possible,  to  get  the  expenses  reduced,  and  I instanced  this  poor  man.  “ Now,  Mr. 
Warburton,”  I said,  “here  is  poor  Dunne — his  half-year's  rent  is  505. — sure  you  would 
not.  be  so  hard  as  to  go  and  charge  him  8 5s.  keeper’s  fees.”  The  reply  ho  made  tome  was, 
that  the  law  allowed  this  35s.  “ Well,  sir,”  says  I,  “ the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  but 
I presume  it  was  not  earned,  inasmuch  as  one  keeper  minded  all  these  persons.”  The  only 
reply  he  made  was,  that  the  law  allowed  it,  and  that  of  course  the  man  should  get  the 
benefit  of  the  law. 

39.  Did  the  keeper  receive  at  the  rate  of  2s.  4 cl.  a day? — Yes,  upon  all  those  persons 
round  about,  upon  each  and  every  one.  I paid  it,  and  this  poor  man  Dunne  paid  it.  I said, 
“If  you  take  10s.  apiece,  it  would  pay  the  keeper  very  well.”  “ Oh,”  says  he,  “the  law 
allows  it.”  I said,  “ That  poor  man,  having  but  50s.  to  pay  for  rent,  it  would  be  better  that 
those  35s.  went  into  the  pocket  of  the  landlord  rather  than  the  keeper.” 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


William  Taylor,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Clonahane,  within  two  miles  of  Mountmellick. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer? — Yes. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — Thirteen  acres  two  roods. 

4.  How  do  you  hold  it  ? — By  lease  of  my  own  life  and  twenty- one  years. 

5.  What  rent  arc  yon  liable  to  for  it? — £15  lGs. 

6.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  it? — Under  Hans  James  Hamilton,  of  Dominick-street, 
Dublin. 

7.  What  statement  do  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — Mr.  Coen,  the  agent, 
distrained  me  year  after  year  these  three  years,  and  will  not  allow  me  time  to  make  up  my 
rent,  and  it  all  goes  in  costs. 

[The  witness  produced  a return  of  corn  and  hay  sold  by  auction  on  the  lands  of  Clonahane, 
on  the  l Ith  day  of  October,  1843, /or  rent  and  ai'rears  of  rent  due  by  William  Taylor .] 

Amount, £7  1 6 0 

From  which  deduct  costs  of  seizing  notice,  £0  2 4 
Keeper’s  fees,  . . . . . .4180 


5 0 4 


Leaving  a balance,  . • • . . . . £2  16  2 


Put  to  the  credit  of  rent. 


8.  How  much  rent  was  due  at  the  time  that  that  sale  took  place  ? — There  was  a year’s 
rent  due,  £15  16s. 

9.  Was  any  thing  else  seized  then  ? — My  horse  was  canted  the  year  before  for  30s.,  and 
it  was  judged  by  every  one  to  be  worth  £8  or  £10. 

10.  If  the  horse  was  worth  £8  or  £10,  how  came  it  to  be  sold  for  30s.? — He  sold  it  for 
what  he  liked. 

11.  Was  the  auction  a public  one? — Yes,  but  he  canted  it  himself  and  his  own  driver.. 

12.  Had  you  any  friend  there  ? — No,  I thought  to  get  the  horse  myself  when  I gave  him 
the  £2. 

13.  Did  you  give  him  the  £2? — No,  he  would  not  give  me  the  horse  for  it. 

14.  Did  he  give  you  credit  for  the  30s.  in  the  rent? — No.  I demanded  a settlement  the 
other  day,  and  my  father  offered  to  pay  £20  down,  and  he  would  not  give  any  settlement. 
He  said  he  had  no  time  to  make  any  settlement  then,  and  would  not. 

15.  When  did  that  take  place  ? — About  a month  ago. 

16.  Did  you  take  any  proceedings  when  the  last  distress  was  made? — Yes,  I lodged 
security  and  replevined. 

17.  Has  the  replevin  been  tried  ? — Yes,  to-day. 

18.  What  was  the  result  ? — The  result  was  that  the  attorney  employed  by  me  was  taking 
out  a dismiss  for  him,  as  he  had  no  reason  to  prove  the  lease.  Mr.  Inch,  the  attorney,  proved 
the  lease,  and  I was  decreed. 

19.  Have  you  paid  your  rent  since? — No,  I offered  to  pay  it  this  evening  to  his 
attorney,  if  I would  get  a receipt ; and  if  I do  not  get  a receipt  it  is  cf  no  use, /or  it  would 
not  be  allowed,  and  lie  would  be  denying  it. 

20.  Was  any  notice  served  upon  you  at  the  time  the  distress  was  made? — No.  r . 

21.  Was  there  any  notice  of  the  distress  due? — There  was  the  seizing  notice.  Air. 
Jacob  has  it. 

22.  Did  the  attorney  give  you  a receipt  ?— No,  ho  did  not.  _ . 

23.  Did  ho  gay  whether  he  would  give  you  a receipt  or  would  not  ? — He  said  he  would 
not. 


[ The  witness  withdrew^ 
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Bernard  Deegan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I am  now  talcing  a little  house  in  Mountmellick. 

2.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  land  ? — Yes. 

3.  Where  ? — In  a place  called  Clonahane. 

4.  When  did  you  lose  that  laud  ? — Last  May  twelvemonth  I was  dispossessed  of  it. 

5.  How  much  land  did  you  hold  ?— Twenty-six  acres  and  three  roods. 

6.  Had  you  any  lease  ? — No. 

7.  Why  were  you  dispossessed  ? — Because  I had  no  lease. 

8.  Did  you  owe  any  rent '?— No,  not  when  I was  first  attacked. 

9.  When  were  you  first  attacked  ?— Mr.  Hamilton  wanted  it. 

10.  Was  that  the  only  reason  ?— That  was  all  the  reason  he  had.  I had  two  places,  and 
he  wanted  me  to  give  up  one,  and  I was  not  willing  to  part  with  it,  and  he  elected  me  out 
of  both. 

11.  Did  you  owe  any  rent  ? — I owed  nothing  when  I was  ejected  first. 

12.  Were  there  two  ejectments  served  upon  you?— Yes ; then  it  was  let  to  another  man, 
Kinshela,  after  I was  dispossessed,  and  he  gave  it  hack  to  me,  and  I paid  for  it  up  to  the 
29th  of  last  September,  and  I was  ejected  out  of  it  before  the  other  half-year’s  rent 
became  due. 

13.  Was  Kinshela  any  friend  of  yours?— Yes;  he  became  the  tenant  and  paid  rent,  and 
he  gave  it  to  me  back  at  the  same  rent  I had  it  before. 

14.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Mr.  Hans  James  Hamilton,  of  Dominick-street,  Dublin;  he 
was  the  landlord,  and  it  came  into  the  hands  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Tilly. 

15.  Who  is  the  agent  ? — Mr.  Coen. 

16.  Have  you  made  any  improvements  upon  the  farm? — No.  I lived  in  the  house;  I 
was  born  in  it,  and  my  father  and  grandfather  before  me. 

1 7 . Have  you  built  any  houses  ? — Yes,  there  were  houses  built  upon  it,  but  it  was  thrown 
down,  and  a man  of  the  name  of  Beald  took  it  since. 

18.  Were  those  houses  built  by  you  ? — No,  by  my  father  and  grandfather. 

19.  What  sort  of  houses  were  they? — Country  houses,  thatched  houses. 

20.  Were  you  distrained  at  all  before  you  were  ejected? — No  ; they  sold  the  crop  this 
time  last  twelvemonth — they  were  all  taken  from  me  and  I got  no  compensation,  and  lwent 
to  Mr.  Tilly  to  Dublin,  and  he  told  me  I should  be  compensated,  and  if  I sowed  the  ground 
I should  not  be  disturbed ; and  Mr.  Coen  said  he  had  a bargain  made  with  Mr.  Beald  of 
Irishtown,  and  he  could  not  break  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Samuel  Coen,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Mountmellick. 

2.  What  is  your  situation  or  employment  ? — A gentleman — I am  in  no  employment ; 
at  present  I am  agent  to  Mr.  Hans  James  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Tilly,  but  my  power  is  from 
Mr.  Tilly,  solely. 

[ The  evidence  of  William  Taylor  was  read  to  the  witness.] 

3.  Having  heard  the  statement  of  William  Taylor,  have  you  any  observation  you  wish 
to  make  in  answer  to  it? — It  is  incorrect  in  many  particulars ; it  is  correct  as  to 
holding  the  land  by  lease,  but  as  to  continual  seizure  it  is  not  correct.  The  bill  furnished 
is  correct ; the  auction  return  is  only  £7  16s.  6d.  For  the  protection  of  my  men,  I had  to 
place  three  keepers  over  that  man’s  property;  from  the  threats  held  out  and  the  excitement 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I had  to  place  extra  keepers.  I had  to  take  proceedings  against  the 
brother-in-law,  and  sent  him  to  Maryborough  gaol  for  two  months,  for  having  threatened 
to  shoot  both  me  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

4.  For  what  was  he  sent  to  gaol  for  two  months  ? — In  default  of  bail ; his  character  was 
not  such  that  he  could  easily  procure  bail. 

5.  How  often  has  William  Taylor  been  distrained  upon  during  the  last  three  years  ? — 

Twice,  I believe.  ^ 

6 Do  you  not  know  ? — I could  know  if  I was  at  home.  The  rent  due  by  Taylor  in 
September,  1844,  was  £18  16s.,  in  addition  £16  under  the  decree. 

7.  Was  that  decree  for  rent? — Yes;  it  was  from  September,  1841,  to  September,  1844,  and 
np  to  the  present  time  the  amount  altogether  is  £65  195. 6d.,  out  of  which  I have  received  only 

13  12s.  id.,  and  the  way  I received  it  was  this  r I received  on  the  4th  of  October,  cash  £ 1 10s. 

1 have  taken  it  in  very  small  sums ; I have  taken  it  in  every  way  I could  from  him.  I received 
on  the  nth  of  October  £l ; on  the  15th  of  October  £2  155.;  the  29th  of  November 

11s.  2d. ; and  in  November,  1842,  1 received  the  amount  of  a horse  which  was  sold  by 
auction,  £i  i4a  Qn  that  occasion  the  horse  was  brought  into  the  public  street;  the  bell- 
man  went  round,  and  my  bailiff  was  not  only  deterred  almost  from  buying  the  horse,  if  he 
m'/Ikct  110  buyer,  but  was  actually  assaulted  upon  the  horse,  and  he  came  to  me  and 
w*  A “ t ^.can  Se*  no  buyer ; Taylor’s  family  are  collected ; they  will  not  let  me  say  a 
f , ^ Sa^’  “ ^ niust  be  sold  by  auction,”  and  he  went  back  and  purchased  the  horse 

t?r  s'  ^ subsequently  offered  to  give  Taylor  back  the  horse  if  he  gave  me  £2.  From 
i 6 s^.e  ^be  country  at  the  time  I sent  the  horse  back  to  the  bailiff’s  house,  at  Clona- 
. instructions  to  give  it  back  if  he  paid  the  money.  The  country  was  in  such  an 

1 ed  state  at  the  moment,  that  I concluded  in  my  mind  that  he  withheld  giving  the 
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money,  thinking  that  the  man  would  be  afraid  to  keep  it,  and  that  I would  be  afraid  that 
he  should  keep  it,  and  wanted  to  deter  us  from  acting  as  we  were  obliged  to  do. 

8.  What  was  done  with  the  horse  afterwards  ? — The  bailiff'  kept  him  for  six  or  eight 
months ; he  may  have  kept  him  a year. 

9.  During  any  part  of  the  six  or  eight  months,  was  there  £2  tendered  to  you  by  William 

Taylor? No,  not  that  I am  aware  of,  and  I think  I have  a good  recollection  about  it. 

10.  What  was  the  horse  subsequently  sold  for? — For  £4  10s.,  which  did  not  defray 
the  expenses  at  the  time.  It  is  really  a great  liardsliip  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Tilly  to  be  obliged  to  make  seizures  at  all;  but  we  are  obliged  to  do  it 
for  the  protection  of  tbe  parties — they  would  not  get  a farthing  rent  if  it  was  not  done. 
However,  that  feeling  is  wearing  away,  and  a better  feeling  exists,  and  I think  the  tenants 
are  now  disposed  to  pay.  During  these  very  sessions,  yesterday,  a man  who  owed  £34  10s. 
up  to  September,  1841,  of  arrears,  which  I never  asked  for,  and  lie  owed  us  £30  besides,  he 
came  with  the  money  in  his  pocket,  and  said  unless  I gave  him  a receipt  for  the  arrear 
due  in  1841  he  would  not  give  me  the  money,  and  he  took  it  back. 

11.  What  is  the  condition  of  William  Taylor’s  farm? — It  is  very  fair  land  for  the  rent 
paid  for  it.  I am  satisfied  that  Taylor  would  get  £40  for  Ills  interest ; the  rent  is  22s. 
an  acre. 

12.  What  is  the  poor  law  valuation  of  it  ? — I do  not  know.  Some  of  the  adjoining  land 
was  valued  at  35s.,  and  some  of  it  not  near  so  much. 

13.  Did  William  Taylor  ever  offer  you  security  for  the  rent  if  you  would  give  him  up 
the  crop  to  make  the  best  of  it  ? — No  ; that  was  all  I required  at  any  time,  security  for 
the  rent. 

14.  Did  he  offer  you  security  for  the  crop  ? — No,  nor  that. 

15.  For  what  rent  did  you  seize? — One  year’s  rent,  ending  March,  1844.  We  were 
bringing  an  ejectment  in  the  superior  court  against  him;  but  in  order  to  secure  the 
crop  by  the  directions  I received,  I had  to  seize  for  a year’s  rent,  leaving  a year  and  a 
half’s  rent  due. 

16.  Why  did  you  not  bring  your  ejectment  in  the  inferior  court  ? — Mr.  Hamilton  thought 
we  had  better  not ; it  was  by  Ins  direction  I was  acting  in  the  case.  Taylor  was  some  time 
ago  put  into  goal  by  some  of  his  creditors,  and  he  had  got  inserted  in  his  schedule  the  amount 
of  the  decree  we  had  against  him,  and  £21  he  had  stated  from  his  memory  for  rent  paid; 
he  had  no  document  to  show,  and  he  was  discharged  as  an  insolvent,  and  on  that  account  I 
think  I shall  lose  the  rent. 

17.  Did  he  serve  any  notice  upon  you  on  that  occasion  ? — He  did. 

18.  Did  you  oppose  his  discharge? — Yes ; but  it  was  of  very  little  use  to  oppose  him. 
I think  the  commissioners  are  under  a wrong  impression.  He  had  been  put  into 
gaol  under  a writ  of  green  wax ; he  went  security  for  a person  that  left  the  country, 
and  be  was  sued  for  it,  and  not  being  able  to  pay  he  was  put  into  gaol.  Previous  to  his 
coming  round  he  served  notice  upon  Mi1.  Hamilton;  I went  to  oppose  him,  and  the 
commissioners  thought  he  had  been  a long  time  in  gaol,  and  thought  proper  to  discharge 
him. 

[The  evidence  of  Bernard  Dcetjan  was  read  to  the  witness .] 

'k  19.  Having  heard  the  statement  of  Bernard  Dccgan,  have  you  any  tiling  to  say  in  answer  to 
it? — I do  not  think  it  is  correct.  In  1842  I.  was  furnished  with  the  rental  of  the  lands  of 
Clonahane.  In  that  rental  Dccgan  was  returned  to  me  as  owing  £50  17s.  11  d.  He  was 
at  this  time  evicted ; he  was  not  a tenant  at  all.  Kinshela  was  then  a tenant,  a relative  of 
Deegan’s.  Kinshela  took  it  for  one  year  at  the  even  sum  of  £40  for  the  forty-nine  acres, 
binding  himself  to  give  it  up  at  the  expiration  of  the  year.  It  was  Mr.  Tilly  set  it  to 
him,  in  order  that  the  thing  should  not  run  waste.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  I was 
directed  to  call  on  Kinshela,  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  land.  Accordingly  I wrote 
to  Kinshela  a note,  saying,  “ I will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  on  the  lands  of 
Clonahane  on  the  1st  of  March  to  get  possession  of  such  a farm.”  Kinshela  wrote  hack, 
saying  he  had  to  attend  on  that  day  the  fair  of  Portarlington,  and  he  would  be  there  the 
following  day ; and  I went  there  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  went  to  each  of  those  cabins 
and  demanded  possession.  As  Kinshela  did  not  meet  me,  they  all  refused,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  man ; he  said,  “ I will  give  it  to  you  with  great  pleasure  if  the  others  will  do 
so.”  The  others  would  not  do  so.  I met  Kinshela  on  my  way  home,  and  he  told  me,  “ I win 
go  back  with  you.”  He  had  some  private  conversation  with  the  parties,  and  he  pretende 
he  could  not  get  possession.  We  could  not  get  possession,  and  we  had  to  take  proceedings 
to  put  him  out,  and  we  put  them  out ; and  in  ejecting  them  this  unfortunate  man,  Deegan, 
was  a second  time  put  out,  being  the  tenant  of  Kinshela  for  one  year.  „ 

20.  Then  do  I understand  you  that  Deegan  had  been  first  ejected  for  non-payment  o 
rent  ? — Yes,  it  appears  he  was.  I had  nothing  to  do  with  Deegan  at  any  time.  But  as  o 
the  crop  being  seized  after  Kinshela  was  put  out,  he  is  correct  as  it  regards  that ; bu  i 
was  a very  small  thing  I received,  only  30s.,  from  Mr.  Beald,  but  we  could  not  in  any  way 
recognise  Deegan,  Kinshela  being  the  tenant : and  as  he  owed  such  a large  arrear^  we 
did  not  think  he  was  entitled  to  much  compensation.  As  regards  the  land,  &en.erlr:^  ^ j 
land  that  is  easily  improved,  if  the  tenants  would  be  industrious,  and  I am  very  glad  to  n 
for  the  last  six  months  they  are  becoming  industrious. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 
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John  Hussey  Walsh,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  yon  reside  ?_ Kffldnff,  near  Tyrrellspass,  in  the  King’s  county 

2.  you  are  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  ?— Yes,  and  I was  a magistrate 

3.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor?— Yes,  I hold  land  in  fee.  and  some  under  perpetual 

leases ; and  a small  tract  for  the  term  of  one  life.  1 1 

4.  What  quantity  of  ground  do  you  yourself  occupy?— In  this  county  about  120 

acres ; and  where  my  property  lies  m the  county  of  Roscommon,  about  175  I sneak  of 
Irish  acres.  1 

5.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted,  and  upon  which 

you  are  best  prepared  to  furnish  us  with  information  ?— The  half-barony  of  Lower  Philins 
town,  in  the  King’s  county,  in  which  I reside.  F 

6.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  land  and  the  population  of  that  district  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  land  is  of  a strong  adhesive  nature.  There  is  a considerable 
quantity  of  cold  undrained  land,  and  some  is  of  a loose  friable  nature,  suitable  to  every  crop 
but  wheat.  The  population,  taken  from  Lewis,  is  7,064  ; the  area,  from  Griffith  30  674 
statute  acres,  of  w]iieli  about  one-third,  or  a little  more,  is  bog. 

7.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ?— Perhaps  one-third  of  the  land  admits  of  very  great  improvements  by 
draining ; and  the  distinct  affords  the  usual  facilities  for  reclaiming  bog.  But  in  respect, 
of  rivers  there  is  no  opportunity  for  improvement,  for  there  is  only  one  small  stream  in  it 

S.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  ?— The  operations  of  agriculture 
are  very  much  improved.  I do  not  say  that  the  rotation  of  crops  is  improved"  but  the 
management  of  the  land  is  improving,  and  the  implements  which  have  been  introduced  are 
of  an  improved  description. 

9.  What  are  the  manures  which  are  principally  used  ?— A compost  consisting  of  bog 

stuff,  and  manuring  gravel,  with  a mixture  of  stable  manure,  and  some  lime  ; but  lime  only  to 
a small  extent.  J 

10.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district  ?— There  is  an 
agricultural  society  established  a few  years,  but  there  is  no  agricultural  school.  The  effect 
of  the  agricultural  society  has  been  to  introduce  an  improved  system  of  ploughing  and  it 
has  created  much  emulation  in  this  particular  among  the  farmers’  sons,  and  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  better  implements  to  which  I have  just  adverted  ; but  there  is  a distrust 
upon  the  subject  which  has  prevented  the  people  from  putting  forth  their  knowledge,  and 
all  has  not  been  done  which  might  have  been  to  counteract  that  jealousy  and  distrust. 

, Leases  are  totally  withheld.  It  was  suggested  that  they  should  be  offered  as  premiums  to 
those  who  had  adopted  the  improved  system.  That  would  have  operated  beneficially,  but 
it  has  not  been  adopted,  in  consequence  of  which  the  society  has  excited  a good  deal 
of  distrust.  It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a landlords’  movement ; but  still  good^has  been 
effected. 

11.  Is  there  great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  for  leases ? — Of  course  there  is; 
and  amongst  many  a great  anxiety  to  adopt  improved  practices  in  agriculture,  from  which 
they  are  deterred  by  the  absence  of  all  security  for  being  remunerated  in  some  shape,  for 
the  cost  of  such  improvements. 

12.  Does  the  obtaining  leases  appear  to  you  to  be  the  best  means  by  which  that  security 
could  be  obtained? — I would  suggest  at  first  the  adoption  of  an  improved  system  of  agri- 
culture should  bo  ensured.  Nothing  could  to  my  mind  so  speedily  effect  this,  as  the 
certainty  that  the  obtainment  of  leases  would  follow  to  reward  its  adoption.  And  in  the 
general  want  of  capital  amongst  landholders,  I conceive  it  would  essentially  promote  the 
general  welfare  if  the  tenants  were  allowed  to  acquire  capital  and  independence,  by 
being  permitted  to  reap  the  advantages  of  an  improved  system  of  agriculture,  without  any 
increase  of  rent  for  a considerable  period.  The  general  deficiency  of  capital  is  notorious. 
The  destructive  storm  of  1839,  and  the  subsequent  succession  of  bad  crops,  have  swept 
away  nearly  all  the  previous  savings,  as  well  as  most  of  the  live  stock  of  the  farmers.  As 
there  were  no  reductions  of  rent,  it  could  only  bo  paid  by  the  adoption  of  the  most  pinching 
economy,  and  by  almost  denuding  the  farms  of  live  stock. 

13.  What  term  of  lease  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  sufficient  to  obtain  that  object 
which  you  think  so  desirable  ? — The  term  of  one  generation  would,  I think,  secure  that 
object. 

14.  Does  any  other  mode  occur  to  you  by  which  the  object  could  be  attained  of  securing 
to  the  tenant  the  property  he  had  improved  till  he  had  acquired  capital  ? — The  first  thing 
would  be,  that  all  permanent  improvements  should  form  a legal  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  for  remuneration  against  the  landlord,  if  he  exercised  his  right  of  dispossessing  the 
tenant ; and  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  landlords,  if  they  could  afford  to  do  it,  should 
bear  a portion  of  the  expense  of  the  improvements. 

15.  Which,  in  your  opinion,  the  granting  a tenure  or  remuneration  for  improvements, 
would  be  the  most  effective  ? — I would  combine  the  two.  I woidd  give  an  interest  to  the 
tenant  to  improve  his  land,  by  draining  and  otherwise ; and  when  that  was  effected  he 
should  be  secured  in  the  advantages  of  his  improvements  until  he  had  obtained  capital,  and 
“11  the  state  of  society  was  better  adjusted  than  it  is  now.  I combine  the  two  for  this 
reason : I think  it  extremely  desirable  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  knowledge  which 
exists,  at  the  present  day  should  be  speedily  brought  into  action ; and  leases,  unless  they 
were  perpetuities  and  accompanied  by  conditions,  would  not  secure  that.  Human  nature  is 
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IS,A  a*t»,  1844.  very  muck  disposed  to  adieve  to  old  practices ; and  I would  make  it  a condition  in  tie 
lease  that  the  unproved  system,  which  the  means  I have  suggested  would  introduce,  should 

he  contanued^  ^gftrvo  ^ tj10SC  wlio  have  the  longest  leases  are  most  improving  ?— I do 
not,  for  we  naturally  cling  to  old  habits  unless  very  strong  inducements  ture  held  out  to 

depart ^frm  ^ Q • jon  t]iat  a tenure  unaccompanied  by  an  arrangement  for  compensation 

would  not  be  a sufficient  stimulus  to  improvement  ?— A perpetuity  certainly  would,  but 
without  stringent  conditions  it  would  not  introduce  it  so  rapidly.  Ihe  first  want,  the  first 
ambition,  and  the  first  desire  of  the  tenantry  is  to  secure  the  possession  of  land;  andl 
would  use  that  want  and  that  ambition  of  the  people  beneficially  for  the  interests  of  the 
nublic  and  of  the  landlord,  and  the  tenant,  in  promoting  the  introduction  oi  improved 
practices  in  agriculture.  My  anxiety  would  be,  that  the  tenant  should  derive  the  advantage 
of  those  improvements  at  a certain  rent  for  a 'certain  number  of  years— that  lie  might  grow 
into  capital  and  respectability.  I conceive  without  something  ot  that  kind  you  have  neither 
property  nor  life  secure.  The  exorbitant  powers  which  landlords  possess  have  been  frequently 
strained  to  the  utmost.  The  wide-spread  ruin  which  lias  resulted,  and  the  general  alarm 
thus  created  amongst  the  occupiers  of  land,  who  are  for  the  most  part  tenants-at-will,  has 
raised  up  a frightful  counteracting  power,  which  seeks  to  avenge  or  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  evictions  by  assassination.  The  effect  upon  public  morals  must  be  dreadful  when  murder 
is  deemed  the  chief  protection  against  injustice  and  rum;  and  this  belief  cannot  be  deemed 
unnatural  when  we  consider  the  terns  of  virulent  depreciation  and  hatred  m winch  many 
of  the  highest  station  and  greatest  power  have  publicly  expressed  themselves  in  regard  to 
the  population  generally,  which  has  had  the  effect,  even  upon  estates  where  the  habit  of 
dispossessing  has  not  prevailed,  of  creating  a feeling  that  to  fear  rather  than  to  good-will 
the  tenants  owe  then-  undisturbed  possession. 

18.  What  feeling  do  yon  allude  to?— The  feeling  that  every  outrage  connected  with  the 
dispossession  from  land  is  an  additional  security  against  dispossession.  . 

19.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  feeling  that  the  security  of  possession  to  the  tenant  is 

somewhat  increased  by  the  existence  of  outrages  operates,  even  amongst  moral  men,  so  far 
as  to  prevent  them  taking  an  active  part  in  repressing  them  ? — Where  such  outrages  do 
not  exist,  as  they  do  not  in  the  district  I speak  of,  I cannot  speak  upon  that  subject.  It  is 
not  tested  one  way  or  the  other;  but  this  I feel,  that  there  is  a consciousness  of  additional 
security  against  dispossession  from  the  existence  elsewhere  of  such  outrages,  and  conse- 
quently the  accounts  of  horrible  crimes  are  not  received  with  that  shuddering  of  horror 
which  they  would  otherwise  occasion.  Moral  and  good  men  never  speculate  upon  with- 
holding their  rents,  trusting  to  impunity  from  the  existence  of  a state  of  disorganisation, 
but  extravagant  and  profligate  men  wall  speculate  upon  intimidation,  and  get  up  a little 
system  of  agrarian  outrages  when  they  get  into  arrear.  . . 

20.  Adverting  to  the  state  of  the  adjoining  county  of  Tipperary,  for  instance,  do  you 

attribute  the  disorganised  state  of  that  county  to  the  causes  you  have  been  alluding  to 1 
am  not  acquainted  with  that  county;  but  I must  suppose  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  the 
disorganisation  originated  and  is  prolonged  by  oppression  and  injustice,  and  by  the  tear  ot 
impending  ruin ; and  I believe  also  that  there,  as  elsewhere,  much  and  cruel  injustice  lias 
been  perpetrated  against  proprietors,  under  the  shelter  of  the  existence  of  intimidation,  by 
idle  and  profligate  tenants.  The  present  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  thus  worn 
every  wray  mischievously ; and  I am  convinced  that  there  is  no  possible  mode  of  extnea  ion 
from  the  complicated  difficulties  and  horrors  of  our  position,  but  by  resorting  to  the  exercise 
of  a manly  and  generous  course  of  dealing  with  the  people,  by  treating  them  with  umlorai 
fairness,  and  by  the  total  cessation  of  all  persecution  and  ill-will  towards  them  lor  the  egi- 
timato  exercise  of  free  opinion.  . . , 

2 1 . Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquain  e _ • 

If  I go  back  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  there  have  been.  There  have  been  sbght  ones  since, 
such  as  the  taking  of  arms,  and  sometimes  beating  labourers ; but  some  years  ago  e case 
of  agrarian  outrage  which  endangered  the  peace  of  our  county  were  owing  to  tithe  as  - 
blages,  and  to  a fact  which  could  not  occur  now — the  whole  body  of  magistra  es 
adjoining  district  refusing  to  take  informations  of  homicide  against  a policeman.  

22.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  agrarian  outrages  that  arose  out  of  that  eircumstan 

When  the  friends  of  the  deceased  failed  in  obtaining  redress  in  a legal  way,  the)'  way 
and  heat  men  for  dealing  with  a shopkeeper  who  had  rendered  himself  Pai  1 , / 

obnoxious  to  them.  Measures  of  extensive  retaliation  were  organised,  when  oi  . 
the  mischief  was  arrested  by  the  adoption  of  a suggestion  that  probably  receiving 
mations  would  calm  the  people,  which  it  did  immediately.  , =4.- 

23.  What  was  the  result  of  those  informations  being  taken  ? — The  moment  nt 

was  put  in  a course  for  the  man  charged  with  the  homicide  to  take  his  trial  . ^ 

he  was  transferred  to  the  higher  authorities,  the  excitement  was  at  an  end : t e p 1 
not  interfere  any  further.  _ j 0£ 

24.  Was  the  man  convicted  or  acquitted? — He  was  acquitted,  on  the  groi 
existence  of  a dangerous  riot.  The  irritation  was  much  aggravated  by  the  a vCjjarcred 
magistrates,  while  refusing  to  take  informations  against  the  man  who  was  dire  y 
with  the  homicide,  received  informations  against  five  or  six  country  people  c » 
having  created  the  riot.  Then  came  the  tithe  assemblages,  which  proauc  segsi0n 
dangerous  consequences  in  other  places.  I want  to  put  the  commissioners  p treatin" 
of  this,  that  there  is  a mode  of  dealing  with  the  people  more  effective  than  a 
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them  as  persons  with  whom  you  have  no  common  principle  of  humanity— treating  them  as 
reasonable  beings ; and  the  illustration  is  this : The  tithe  meetings,  which  threatened  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  country  and  produce  bloodshed,  were  dispersed  by  the  calm 
appeal  of  a magistrate,  calling  upon  the  people  to  shrink  from  producing  any  good  or  any 
relief  from  taxation  by  the  commission  of  any  crime,  and  to  await  the  pending  discussions 
in  Parliament. 

25.  You  have  said  there  have  been  no  agrarian  outrages  recently  ?— No  very  serious 
ones.  There  was  some  taking  up  of  arms  to  a small  extent,  and  beating  one  or  two  men 
who  had  been  introduced  into  the  district  and  interfered  with  the  resident  labourers 

26.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms?— They  range  from  six  or  seven’ up  to 

seventy  or  eighty  acres.  r 

27.  What  is  tlio  more  usual  size  ?— From  fifteen  to  thirty-five  is  the  average. 

28.  What  is  the  more  usual  succession  of  crops  grown  in  the  district?— The  usual 
succession  of  crops  is  potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats,  except  in  one  district  which  is  not  suited 
to  wheat,  and  where  the  succession  is  potatoes,  barley,  and  oats. 

29.  Are  there  many  large  grazing  farms  in  this  district  ?— There  are  six  or  eight  not 
very  large  ones ; one  of  them  is  about  400  acres. 

30.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  ?— Ho,  there  is  rather  an  encroachment  upon  them 

in  this  district.  x 

31.  Axe  there  many  farms  held  in  common,  or  in  joint  tenancy? — Very  little.  There  is 
no  farm  altogether  held  in  common,  hut  there  are  tillage  portions  held  in  common  tho 
effect  of  which  is  very  injurious.  The  grazing  part  is  divided.  There  were  one  or’  two 
where  the  grazing  was  in  common,  but  it  has  been  divided  latterly. 

32.  In  what  manner  through  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed  ? — Generally  it  is  fixed  by  the 
landlord ; for  competition  would  he  a very  unsafe  criterion,  it  is  so  enormous.  In  many  cases 
the  plan  of  having  respectable  men  to  value  has  been  adopted. 

33.  What  is  the  class  of  men  who  have  generally  been  employed  to  value  ? — There  have 

been  some  very  intelligent  farmers'  brought  from  improved  districts,  but  not  well  calcu- 
lated perhaps  to  judge  of  the  inferior  districts.  Sometimes  the  agent  and  the  sub-agent 
regulate  the  value.  ° 

34.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land,  and  what  proportion 
does  it  hear  to  the  government  and  the  poor  law  valuations  ?— Generally  the  average  is 
about  24 s.  or  25s.  in  the  whole  barony,  and  tho  letting  value  of  it  exceeds  the  government, 
valuation  by  above  thirty  per  cent.,  and  it  exceeds  the  poor  law  valuation  by  seventeen  per 
cent.  This  applies  to  the  whole  barony  of  Lower  Philipstown.  The  rent  varies  from 
about  12s.  to  25 s.  The  extreme  point  is  only  reached  under  the  middleman. 

35.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  average  first  class  land? — The  rent  of 
first  class  land  averages  about  33s. ; that  is  for  what  is  held  directly  from  the  landlord. 
Some  such  farms  are  as  high  as  38s.,  and  others  as  low  as  31s.  I am  speaking  now  of  first 
class  land,  or  nearly  so. 

36.  What  quantity  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes  would  a tenant  letting  the  land 
m the  usual  way  expect  to  get  from  land  of  that  quality? — You  might  average  it  very 
nearly  between  sixty  and  seventy  barrels  of  potatoes,  of  twenty-four  stones  to  the  barrel. 
The  first  crop  ot  oats  would  average  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  barrels,  of  fourteen 
stones;  the  second  crop  of  oats  will  produce  on  the  average  from  twelve  to  sixteen  barrels. 

I am  speaking  now  entirely  of  first  class  land,  though  I am  not  speaking  with  perfect 
certainty. 

37.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it? — It  varies  from 
three  to  nine  months. 

38.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  .of  rent  by  bill  in  the  district  among  the  small 
tenants  ? — Scarcely  ever.  I only  know  one  or  two  individual  cases. 

39.  Does  the  tenant  depend  at  all  upon  the  loan  fund  or  local  usurers  for  his  rent-? 

I es,  the  small  tenants  did  very  considerably  formerly,  but  the  local  usurers  have  been  put 
out  of  the  market  by  the  loan  fund  usurers. 

40.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  loan  fund? — As  regards 
occupiers  of  land  and  agricultural  labourers  it  is  generally  ruinous.  As  regards  tradesmen 
and  others  residing  in  towns  it  is  frequently  beneficial. 

41 . Is  it  the  custom  to  hold  arrears  of  long  standing  over  the  tenants? — In  some  instances 
arrears  are  held  over. 

42.  W hat  is  the  mode  usually  adopted  to  recover  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — The 
custom  of  distraining,  and  resorting  to  that  method  to  enforce  rent  has  in  a great  measure 
been  discontinued.  It  is  resorted  to  upon  some  estates.  It  is  usually  done  by  notices  to 
quit.  Distraining  is  seldom  resorted  to. 

43.  Can  you  inform  us  of  the  cost -of  the  distress  upon  an  occupying  tenant? — It 
prevails  to  so  small  an  extent  in  Lower  Philipstown  that  I have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  it.  It  did  prevail  to  a great  extent  in  that  barony.  I have  understood 
middl  k&S  ^eeU  Practise<l  the  expenses  were  not  by  aii3r  means  heavy,  except  with  some 

44.  Are  the  receipts  for  rent  given  on  account  or  for  a particular  gale  ? — I understand 
receipts  for  rent  are  generally  very  fairly  given  where  a half-year's  rent  is  paid.  They  are 
£n'e_u  account  for  partial  payments. 

t'0  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — In  my  own  parish  there  are  very  few  middlemen,  There  is  one  district 
w ere  nearly  half  the  property  is  held  by  middlemen. 
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46.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under  the  middlemen  compared  to 
those  who  hold  directly  under  the  proprietor  ?— It  is  much  inferior. 

47.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  the  district  ? — There  is  one. 

48.  What  effect  has  that  produced  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the  land  ?__ 
It  has  not  been  long  under  the  court.  There  has  been  a great  reduction  of  rent  since  it 
came  under  the  courts,  and  the  condition  of  the  tenants  is  partially  improving. 

49.  Do  the  tenants  generally  through  the  district  hold  hy  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? 

With  the  exception  of  some  old  leases  there  are  very  few  in  the  district.  There  are  no 
leases  granted  now. 

50.  What  effect,  in  your  opinion,  has  that  had  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the 
improvement  of  then  farms  ? — I conceive  that  the  precarious  mode  of  tenure  at  present 
existing  without  any  security  to  the  tenant,  either  for  possession  or  for  remuneration  for 
improvements,  is  extensively  injurious  and  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the 
improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  employment  of  labourers. 

51.  Practically  do  you  see  that  on  those  properties  on  which  leases  are  not  granted  that 
that  is  the  case  ? — There  is  one  distinction,  and  that  is  this : in  one  district  the  improved 
practices  have  been  most  generally  adopted  by  struggling  tenants  who  held  no  leases,  for 
the  purpose  of  propitiating  the  landlord  or  agent,  and  in  fact  that  instance  has  brought  it 
into  great  disrepute. 

52.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  extraordinary  circumstance  in  that  particular  dis- 
trict ? — Because  the  proprietor  was  excessively  anxious,  personally,  for  the  adoption  by  his 
tenants  of  the  improved  practices  of  husbandry. 

53.  Are  those  improved  practices  effectually  carried  out  ? — No,  they  are  rather  on  the 
wane,  and  the  effect  calculated  upon  was  not  produced.  There  was  no  allowance  for  the 
improved  practices,  nor  any  reduction  of  rent,  and  they  got  quite  side  of  the  experiment. 
The  argument  of  those  who  cannot  buy  stock  to  consume  turnips  and  the  other  green  crops 
is  this — “ What  is  the  use  of  producing  them  when  we  cannot  buy  stock  to  consume  them? 
we  get  more  for  potatoes ; ” and  though  the  farms  would  be  ultimately  improved  by  the 
system,  needy  men  cannot  wait,  and  they  give  it  up. 

54.  Have  they  ceased  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  turnips  ? — No,  they  have  not  ceased 
altogether,  and  the  more  wealthy  men  who  were  not  under  this  species  of  coercion  have 
taken  it  up ; they  are  aware  of  its  advantages  and  have  sown  turnips  in  proportion  to  their 
means  and  found  it  extremely  beneficial.  You  can  easily  imagine  that  a man  dependent 
upon  the  frown  or  favour  of  a landlord  will,  if  he  sees  that  a certain  course  of  action  will 
please  his  landlord  very  much,  adopt  it. 

55.  By  whom  in  general  are  the  permanent  improvements  upon  lands  and  buildings 
effected  ? — There  have  been  no  permanent  improvements  effected  in  the  district  except  by 
the  occupying  tenants ; but  there  is  a better  system  beginning  to  be  partially  introduced. 
There  is  an  encouraging  system  adopted  by  some  of  the  landlords  by  holding  out  an  allow- 
ance for  a portion  of  the  drains  and  the  buildings,  hut  it  has  not  come  as  yet  into  operation, 
except  to  a trifling  extent. 

56.  But,  as  I understand  you,  it  is  increasing? — Yes,  the  disposition  seems  growing 
very  fast. 

57.  Docs  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  at  all  prevail  in  the  district? — Yes,  to  some 
extent. 

58.  Does  it  extend  to  farms  held  at  will  ? — Yes,  even  to  farms  held  at  will  just  as  much 
as  where  they  are  under  lease. 

59.  What  may  be  tlie  price  generally  given  ? — The  price  given  for  very  small  holdings 
is  enormous ; it  used  to  be  some  ten  or  twenty  years’  purchase,  but  at  the  present  time  it 
is  from  three  to  four  years’  purchase — that  is  about  the  average.  There  is  a great _ desire 
by  those  who  have  scraped  up  a little  money  by  traffic  to  get  a home,  and  they  will  give 
three  or  four  times  the  value;  but  it  is  remarked  that  those  who  have  given  those  enormous 
Sums  very  soon  get  into  difficulties. 

60.  Is  the  privilege  of  selling  the  tenant-right  interfered  with  by  the  landlords  ? — Very 
little,  except  hi  the  selection  of  a tenant.  They  wish  the  tenant  to  be  one  that  they 
approve  of ; further  than  that  it  has  not  been  interfered  with. 

61.  Has  that  non-interference  with  the  right  in  the  district  tended  to  create  confidence 
in  the  landlord? — It  has  not  been  interfered  with,  because  the  landlord  is  gratified  to 
transfer  the  land  from  a bad  tenant  to  a man  whom  he  supposes  to  have  some  capital ; the 
occupiers  seldom  will  part  with  it  till  they  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

62.  Does  not  that  infer  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  take  advantage 
of  the  out-going  tenant’s  improvements  ? — That  disposition  does  not  prevail  in  the  district. 
The  general  practice,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  to  secure  the  arrears ; but  I have 
understood  some  landlords  have  allowed  the  out-going  tenant  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  of  the  purchase-money,  not  looking  to  the  in-coming  tenant  for  the  arrear ; hut  I 
conceive  the  anxiety  to  purchase  land,  under  any  circumstances,  is  indicative  of  this  fact, 
that  the  field  for  the  employment  of  labour  or  capital  is  so  limited  that  land  is  the  only 
means  that  offers  any  chance  of  benefit. 

63.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ?—. Nothing  of 

that  kind  has  been  effected  by  the  landlords  at  all ; it  is  only  indirectly  effected  by  pur- 
chasing up  parcels  of  land  by  tenants.  _ 

64.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ?— -Very  little. 
There  is  a knowledge  growing  up  among  the  tenants  now  that  that  subdivision  or  sublet- 
ting tends  to  total  ruin. 
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65.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the  October,  1844. 

large  farmers  are  getting  any  richer  in  the  world  ? — They  are  slowly  recovering  from  the  

exhausting  processes  of  the  last  four  or  five  bad  years.  They  have  been  obliged  to  part  with  991. 

a great  deal  of  substance  in  the  three  years  of  bad  harvest,  and  they  are  now  slowly  recover-  Jolin  Walall> 
ing ; but  their  position  as  compared  to  what  it  was  dxulng  the  war  is  exceedingly  poor ; 
they  are  gradually  creeping  back  into  a little  substance. 

66.  Are  the  smaller  tenants  improving  in  their  circumstances  ?— I understand,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  fact,  that  in  this  district  the  tenantry  holding  farms  averaging  from  fifteen 
to  forty  acres  are  in  a better  state  than  the  occupiers  of  larger  ones. 

67.  Do  you  consider  the  condition  of  the  labourers  is  improving  ? — It  is  greatly  deterior- 
ated. When  the  farmers  felt  the  heavy  pressure  of  bad  seasons  they  endeavoured  to  transfer 
it  to  those  below  them ; it  was  only  by  the  exercise  of  the  severest  economy  that  the 
farmer's  were  enabled  to  weather  those  unfavourable  seasons.  That  system  of  economy 
would  point  out  the  necessity  for  a more  limited  employment  of  labour  at  lower  wages, 
and  also  induced  some  of  them  to  transfer  the  labourer  from  his  little  upland  garden  to 
the  bog  edge ; and  it  is  in  that  respect  I think  the  landlords  are  acting  most  injudiciously.  , 

Their  ambition  appears  more  to  be  to  remove  poverty  out  of  sight  than  to  relieve  it,  while 
the  movement  in  England  is  in  the  other  way,  rather  to  secure  the  comfort  of  the  labour- 
ing class. 

68.  Do  you  allude  to  the  removal  of  tenants  to  mountain  locations  for  the  consolidation 
of  farms  ? — No  ; not  for  the  consolidation  of  farms,  but  rather  to  remove  unsightly 
dwellings  from  the  road  side  and  transfer  them  to  bog  edges,  and  away  from  their  own 
neighbourhood. 

69.  Do  you  mean  that  the  landlords  pull  down  the  houses  upon  the  road  side  and  build 
them  upon  the  bog  sides  ? — No ; but  they  are  requiring  the  farmers  to  remove  them,  and 
prohibiting  them  from  introducing  any.  There  has  been  one  instance  of  a pretty  general 
removal  which  originated  in  the  poverty  of  the  occupants  of  a particular  district,  but  it  was 
conducted  with  the  greatest  justice,  and  the  removal  has  been  beneficial  to  'the  people 
themselves ; but  the  general  disposition  is  to  remove  poverty  out  of  sight  rather  than  to 
relieve  it. 

70.  Having  spoken  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  landlords,  are  there  facts  within  your 
knowledge  which  warrant  that  opinion  on  your  part  ?— Yes.  When  I speak  of  that,  ‘it  is 
what  is  within  my  own  knowledge. 

. 71.  Are  you  able  to  state  that  there  are  many  instances  on  the  part  of  many  landlords 
in  which  tenants  have  been  compelled  to  remove  their  cottiers? — There  are  not  many 
instances  on  the  partof  many  landlordsof  such  removal, but  there  are  manyinstances  where  the 
farmers  have  been  compelled  not  to  admit  them,  even  where  they  have  not  sufficient  labourers. 

72.  How  are  the  farms  cultivated  ?— .There  are  on  the  bog  edges  myriads  of  people 
established  who  can  easily  be  obtained  to  cultivate  them. 

73.  Is  there  any  prohibition  to  the  people  locating  themselves  upon  the  bog  edges  ? — It 
is  allowed  by  middlemen  only. 

74.  Is  the  acreable  rent  of  the  small  tenants  higher  than  upon  the  Larger  farms  ? — No. 

I think  there  is  very  little  distinction  made  except  where  a middleman  exists. 

75.  By  what  means  are  younger  children  provided  for  at  the  death  of  their  parents  ? — 

Total  orphanage  is  rare,  but  I have  known  it  occur,  and  they  have  been  taken  under  the 
charge  of  some  near-  relatives,  who  managed  in  the  best  way  they  could  till  they  grew  up  to 
an  age  fit  to  be  put  in  possession.  Upon  the  death  of  the  father,  the  mother  generally 
gets  assistance  from  the  members  of  her  or  his  family. 

1 6.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages,  and  by  whom  are  they 
repaired? — They  generally  hold  under  the  farmers,  who  sometimes  covenant  to  repair 
them,  but  seldom  do  it  satisfactorily. 

77.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  entered  into  between  the  farmer  and  the  labourer  ? — 

I have  been  told  by  the  farmers  themselves,  that  since  then.'  difficulties  .they  have  been 
endeavouring  to  exact  a very  disproportionate  rent  for  the  inferior  land  upon  which  they 
placed  them.  Their  rate  of  wages  is  generally  (id.  a day  with  food  in  the  summer  season, 
and  from  4 d.  to  3d.  in  the  winter  season.  When  money  wages  are  given,  it  is  in  summer 
10d.,  in  some  cases  only  7 d.,  but  that  is  rare ; the  general  rate  is  lOd.  in  summer,  and  8c?.  in 
wmter.  Some  of  the  agrarian  outrages  were  produced  by  a steward  giving  so  much  less 
than  the  regular  money  wages  as  7 d. 

. /8.  Is  money  payment  of  wages  frequent  in  the  district  you  are  acquainted  with  ?— No, 
it  is  not ; and  I will  add  from  my  own  experience,  it  is  not  suited  to  the  poor  people. 

79.  Why? — For  these  reasons:  they  are  not  a provident  people,  and,  besides,  the  rate 
of  wages  ill  admits  means  of  the  purchase  of  flax,  and  wool,  and  other  materials  upon  which 
the  family  at  home  can  beneficially  employ  themselves.  Where  best  oft'  they  generally 
have  an  upland  garden,  some  flax  ground,  and  some  wool,  and  the  pasture  of  a cow  supplied 
at  moderate  prices,  which  secures  occupation  to  a certain  extent  beneficial  to  themselves, 
and  which  prevents  the  improvident  use  of  ready  money ; paying  them  in  money  wages 
has  driven  many  of  them  to  the  loan  fund.  I have  had  experience  of  it  for  many  years, 
and  I am  sorry  to  say  it  is  not  suited  to  them.  But  whether  payment  in  kind  is  beneficial  or 
injurious,  its  effect  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  terms  upon  which  those  things  are 
given,  to  them. 

Is  it  your  opinipn  that  the  labouring  class  are  generally  dealt  with  upon  fair  terms 
in  reference  to  the  payment  in  kind? — I have  understood  not.  I do  not  know  of  its 
existence  much.  The  most  injurious  system,  and  that  which  is  without  any  benefit  to  the 
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employers,  is  where  orders  are  given  to  the  meal  holders,  or  potato  growers,  and 
hucksters,  and  where  there  is  very  little  interference  with  the  price  they  charge  to  the 
labourer. 

81.  Does  that  practice  prevail  extensively? — No,  but  it  existed  with  one  of  the  most 
extensive  employers ; but  it  has  in  some  measure  ceased. 

82.  Does  the  con-acre  system  for  potatoes  prevail? — Yes,  in  one  district  of  the  barony 
it  does  very  much. 

83.  What  are  the  prices? — The  prices  for  potato  land  vary  from  £6  to  £12,  either  for 
grass  land  or  laud  manured  for  potatoes;  it  is  sometimes  as  high  as  £12,  I understand, 
varying  in  proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  land  and  the  quantity  of  manure  put  upon  it. 

84.  Suppose  there  to  be  any  difference,  between  the  fanner  and  the  occupier  of  con-acre 

land,  whether  it  is  manured  equal  to  the  agreement,  what  court  of  law  is  open  to  them  ? 

The  land  is  not  taken  until  the  manure  is  put  out ; that  is  the  usual  mode. 

85.  Supposing  any  differences  to  arise  between  the  parties,  how  are  those  differences 
decided  ? — There  are  two  modes  of  seeming  the  rent ; one  is  by  withholding  the  crop,  and 
the  other  by  going  to  the  quarter  sessions. 

86.  Is  the  plan  of  withholding  the  crop  much  resorted  to  ? — I should  say  it  is ; I do  not 
know  to  what  extent,  but  it  is  resorted  to  both  as  to  the  potato  crop  and  the  corn  crop. 

87.  Is  it  a source  of  injury  or  dissatisfaction  ? — It  is  the  source  of  great  discontent 
necessarily ; the  crop  is  liable  to  injury. 

88.  Does  the  practice  prevail  of  requiring  prepayment  in  many  cases  for  the  con-acre  ? — 
Only  I believe  with  men  verging  upon  ruin  ; they  will  set  their  land  for  one-third  or  one- 
fourth  less  for  money  in  hand,  but  the  purchaser  runs  all  the  risk  of  having  his  crop 
intercepted  for  rent. 

89.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  advantages  or  the  disadvantages  of  the  con-acre 
system? — It  is  an  evil  to  remedy  a greater  evil.  You  are  aware  that  the  time  of  the 
labourer  at  a certain  season  of  the  year  is  of  no  value,  but  it  is  converted  to  some  value  by 
being  used  in  the  cultivation  of  that  ground,  and  certainly  it  considerably  modifies  the 
greater  evil. 

90.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different  classes  ? — The  small 
estates  in  the  barony  are  rather  better  managed  at  present. 

91.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that? — There  chances  to  be  a better  class  of  agents 
employed. 

92.  What  duties  are  the  agents  expected  to  perform  ? — Heretofore  they  were  merely 
confined  to  looking  after  the  rent.  At  present  there  appeal's  to  be  a disposition  to  make 
them  look  after  the  improvement  of  the  people,  and  encourage  them,  and  to  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  tenants.  That  appears  to  be  the  spirit  growing  up  at  present. 

93.  Do  you  know  the  fees  usually  given  to  bailiffs  upon  collecting  or  enforcing  rent  ? — 
Fortunately  it  prevails  so  little  in  the  barony  that  I am  not  able  to  inform  you. 

94.  Is  it  the  custom  of  agents  to  receive  fees  upon  granting  leases  ? — It  was  the  custom, 
I believe,  but  leases  have  ceased  to  be  given. 

95.  Or  on  a change  of  tenants  ? — It  has  occurred  rarely ; but  the  chief  cause  of  injury  in 
that  district  has  been  the  power  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  bailiff  or  sub-agent,  which 
they  have  converted  into  a source  of  inordinate  extortion  upon  the  tenants  in  one  or  two 
cases. 

96.  Do  you  apply  that  to  the  existing  state  of  things  ? — I apply  it  to  the  state  of  things 
that  has  existed  up  to  the  present  hour ; but  I understand  the  person  who  is  chiefly  pointed 
out  has  been  discontinued. 

97.  Can  you  describe  the  nature  of  the  extortions  you  speak  of? — It  is  natural  to  the 
position  of  the  tenantry  in  Ireland  that  they  will  look  to  secure  influence  to  be  exercised 
in  their  favour,  and  if  they  see  a sub-agent  or  driver  who  appears  to  he  on  very  familiar 
terms  with. a landlord  or  agent,  they  will  cultivate  his  good  graces  by  presents  in  every 
form ; and  if  they  are  not  given  when  the  tenants  are  growing  into  something  like  indepen- 
dence. the  disposition  of  the  bailiff  or  sub-agent  will  be  to  harass  those  tenants  in  every  way. 

98.  With  the  view  of  extorting  gratuities? — Yes,  either  money  or  substance.  The 
ruling  passions  of  such  men  are  love  of  money  and  love  of  power.  An  instance  of  oppres- 
sion resulting  from  the  power  exercised  over  tenants  by  one  of  that  class  of  people 
occurred  in  the  last  week.  The  tenants  had  been  bestowing  their  means  to  propitiate  the 
sub-agent,  and  withholding  their  rent,  from  the  representation  of  this  man  that  he  would 
use  his  influence  to  prevent  their  being  hardly  dealt  with,  and  the  consequence  has  been 
that  an  immense  accumulation  of  rent  has  taken  place,  and  those  people  having  given  away 
their  substance  to  some  extent  are  now  disposed  to  resist  the  process  of  the  law. 

99.  In  the  case  to  which  you  allude  has  any  representation  been  made  to  the  agent  or 
landlord  of  the  conduct  of  the  bailiff? — I asked  the  question  whether  any  of  the  persons 
upon  whom  the  papers  were  served  would  come  forward  and  represent  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  I was  told  that  while  that  man  continued  in  power  they  would  not  venture 
to  do  it ; but  it  has  possibly  reached  the  ears  of  the  landlord,  for  I was  told  the  other  day 
that  the  man  was  dismissed. 

100.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  ? — The  usual  seasons  are  March 
and  September — the  most  usual  season  is  spring ; but  we  have  so  little  changing  of  tenants 
that  it  does  not  come  much  under  observation. 

101.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent? — The  county  cess  I would 
say  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of  the  rent  in  some  cases — on  inferior  lands  the  proportion 
is  much  greater ; that  is  the  average  in  the  district. 
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102.  How  is  it  applotted  ? — It  has  not  yet  come  under  the  operation  of  the  new  survey.  18 tk  October,  1844. 

It  is  as  yet  under  the  old  system,  which  was  an  acreable  applotment,  leaving  a large  — 

proportion  not  charged  at  all.  ° 991. 

103.  IIow  is  the  amount  to  he  levied  off  each  townland  made  public ’?— There  is  no  John  H- 
publication  of  it,  except  in  the  grand  jury  books ; but  it  so  happens  that  the  man  who 
collects  in  tliat  barony  is  a man  of  great  integrity,  and  the  farmers  have  entire  confidence 

in  him.  It  is  only  made  public  by  the  sum  in  the  county  books.  The  charge  per  100  acres 
is  not  otherwise  made  public. 

104.  At  what  seasons  is  it  levied  ? — February  and  June,  just  preceding  the  assizes. 

105.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the' poor  rate  usually  allowed  to  the  tenants  ?— 

I understand  upon  the  payment  of  the  rent. 

106.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenants  by  placing  the  tithe  rent-charge  upon 
the  landlords  ? — I must,  remark  in  the  first  place,  that  upon  the  two  most  extensive  proper- 
ties in  the  barony  the  tithe  rent-charge  is  levied  upon  the  tenants,  being  tenants-at-will, 
at  least  it  was  till  very  recently.  Upon  these  two  properties  the  whole  composition  was 
levied,  and  upon  the  largest  it  is  now.  But  still,  even  with  that  injustice,  it  is  a great 
relief. 

107.  Is  it  levied  separately  from  the  rent  ?— It  happens  to  be  done  so  candidly  as  to  be 
levied  in  addition  to  the  rent ; 2s.  Ud.  in  one  parish  is  added  to  the  setting  rent,  which 
was  the  full  amount  of  the  old  composition  without  deducting  the  twenty-five  per  cent. 

This  I know  from  the  declaration  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  I do  not  doubt  it.  There 
is  no  legal  liability  upon  the  tenant-at-will,  and  it  is  an  unjust  exaction ; at  the  same  time 
it  is  right  I should  say  that  their  rents  under  the  fee  proprietor  of  one  of  those  properties 
are  very  moderate,  and  on  the  other  the  tenants  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  middlemen. 

10S.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ?— So  much  of 
the  abuses  relative  to  property  arises  from  causes  that  it  appears  to  me  legislation  can 
scarcely  reach,  and  so  much  depends  upon  the  gratuitous  exercise  of  kindness  by  landlords, 
in  promoting  a better  feeling  between  them  and  their  tenants,  so  much  of  the  comfort  of 
the  latter  depends  upon  the  just  and  judicious  treatment  of  them  by  landlords  and  agents, 
and  this  so  much  depends  upon  the  temper  and  integrity  of  the  parties,  that  I scarcely 
know  how  best  to  deal  with  this  part  of  the  question.  Much  good  in  this  particular 
would,  I think,  follow  if  all  facilities  for  acting  harshly  and  expensively  upon  the  tenants  in 
a moment  of  irritation  or  passion  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  landlord ; for  example, 
something  of  this  kind — when  rent  is  required  to  be  paid  when  tenants  are  in  arrear,  and 
there  is  a disposition  to  resort  to  legal  process  for  the  recovery,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
a notice  should  be  served  on  the  tenant,  requiring  security  that  the  property  shall  not  be 
withdrawn,  of  any  kind,  and  that  no  expense  should  be  incurred  till  a month  after  that. 

Any  thing  that  has  arisen  after  irritation  should  have  time  to  subside. 

109.  Do  you  mean  before  the  distress  is  made? — Yes,  before  any  expenses  are  incurred. 

110.  Before  the  expense  of  any  ejectment  process  is  incurred? — Yes,  before  any  expense 
whatever  is  incurred,  that  nothing  should  be  done  in  a passion. 

111.  Supposing  the  apprehension  should  exist  that  the  tenant  meant  to  remove  his 
crop? — They  would  then  have  the  power  of  requiring  the  tenant  to  give  security  imme- 
diately, not’to  remove  it.  I think  it  extremely  desirable  that  they  should  be  limited  in  the 
expense  they  could  entail  upon  the  tenant,  because  there  have  been  most  vexatious  pro- 
ceedings, by  delaying  the  time  of  sale  and  accumulating  the  expense  to  a ruinous  extent. 

I rather  speak  now  of  what  I know  to  prevail  in  other  places  than  in  this  district ; in  fact, 

I am  rather  analysing  my  own  feelings.  I feel  when  I have  inordinate  powers,  that  I am 
tempted  to  exercise  them  in  an  oppressive  manner ; and  men  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
operation  of  that  feeling. 

112.  Supposing  an  apprehension  exists  of  the  crop  being  forcibly  carried  away,  and  the 

expense  of  keepers  was  objected  to,  what  means  would  you  give  the  landlord  to  secure  the 
crop  ? — He  could  require  security,  and  if  this  were  refused,  appoint  keepers.  If  the  crop 
were  carried  off,  he  might  have  the  remedy  which  the  law  now  gives  in  case  of  the  aban- 
donment of  premises.  * 

113.  If  possession  is  a matter  of  so  much  importance  to  the  tenant,  is  not  the  depriving 
him  of  that  possession  the  most  obnoxious  proceeding  that  could  be  taken  to  recover  rent  ? — 

If  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  were  properly  adjusted,  it  would  cease  to  be  so 
considered.  The  necessity  of  resorting  to  ejectment  would  in  that  case  be  merely  the 
result  of  obvious  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  the  non-payment  of  rent,  or  non-per- 
formance of  useful  covenants,  and  public  opinion  would  sustain  the  landlord  in  exercising 
his  right.  I think  at  present  he  is  invested  with  too  much  power,  and  it  is  so  inordinate  as 
to  have  created  a state  of  tilings  which  paralyses  its  just  and  legitimate  exercise. 

114.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  public  feeling  supports  a landlord  who  ejects  a tenant  for 
non-payment  of  rent  ? — I have  known  instances  of  such  support  being  extended  to  a 
landlord. 

115.  Does  your  answer  refer  to  those  cases  in  which  the  general  impression  is  that  the 
lands  have  been  let  at  a fair  value  ? — Yes,  and  that  there  has  been  besides  every  fair  oppor- 
tunity given  to  the  parties  to  extricate  themselves  if  they  would  do  so — much  time  afforded 
them,  and  much  patience  exercised. 

, H6.  Does  the  amount  of  rent  which  a man  is  supposed  to  be  under  make  any  difference 
in  the  feeling? — It  would  be  likely  to  exercise  a considerable  effect  if  the  rent  was 
exorbitant,  as  it  would  seem  to  impose  upon  a man  almost  the  necessity  of  falling  into 
arrear. 

Part  III,  4 M 
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1 17.  Where  a tenant  has  been  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent,  was  there  any  difficulty 
in  finding  a tenant  to  take  the  land  ?— No,  on  the  contrary. 

US.  Is  that  a feeling  that  exists  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  general? — No,  hut  the 
reason  of  it  is,  that  even  in  such  cases  of  previous  forbearance  authority  is  often  delegated  to 
persons  who  exercise  it  in  an  injudicious  and  oppressive  manner. 

119.  Do  I understand  from  the  tenor  of  your  evidence  that  you  suggest  that  distress 
might  be  done  away  with  ? — I wish  to  remove  the  power  of  distress’  during  the  existence 
of  irritation.  I wish  that  a regular  notice  that  the  distress  and  sale  would  take  place 
by  a given  time,  should  precede  it,  and  that  there  should  be  a month’s  interval  to  give  the 
tenant  time  to  redeem  the  debt,  and  to  give  time  to  the  landlord  or  agent,  who  might  have 
acted  under  the  influence  of  passion,  to  calm  Iris  feeling. 

1 20.  Under  those  circumstances,  you  do.  not  suggest  that  distress  should  be  done  away 
with  altogether? — I rather  suggest  a prudent  and  humane  way  of  carrying  it  into  effect; 
but  I should  prefer  that  there  should  be  a resort  always  to  another  tribunal.  The  more  all 
parties  are  under  the  control  of  a tribunal  exercising  calm  judgment,  the  more  good  feeling 
will  arise  among  them  all.  I would,  in  my  own  case,  with  the  greatest  willingness  transfer 
these  arrangements,  and  also  fixing  rent  and  tenure,  *to  the  government  or  a board,  in 
return  for  the  adoption  by  the  legislature  and  government  of  large  and  comprehensive 
measures  to  call  {forth  the  dormant  resources  of  the  country ; because  I feel  with  a small 
tenantry  the  power  of  an  individual  landlord  to  introduce  comfort  is  so  exceedingly  limited, 
that  without  the  operation  of  other  causes  he  cannot  succeed. 

121.  What  are  the  measures  you  would  suggest  ? — There  are  many  measures  suggested 
by  the  commissioners  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  poor,  such  as  providing  land  for  the 
redundant  population,  and  creating  a steady  demand  for  the  surplus  labour.  Small  holdings 
are  clung  to  in  distress,  because  there  is  no  certain  steady  demand  for  the  unoccupied  labour 
of  the  people — a large  system  of  drainage,  fisheries  attended  to,  bogs  and  mountains 
reclaimed,  and  intersected  with  roads,  and  then  an  opportunity  afforded  for  the  surplus 
people  being  located  upon  those  partially  completed  improvements  by  the  government. 
They  have  a great  objection  to  emigrate,  and  those  who  do  emigrate  are  withdrawing  the 
pith  and  marrow  and  capital  of  the  country.  The  best  parties  emigrate,  and  the  worst  are 
left  behind,  and  capital  is  withdrawn. 

122.  Do  I understand  you  that  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  government  might  undertake 
the  reclaiming  of  waste  lands,  with  a view  to  the  location  upon  those  waste  lands  of  a 
portion  of  the  redundant  population  ? — Yes ; I should  be  anxious  that  it  should  be  done  on 
sound  principles,  involving  the  permanent  settlement  of  a considerable  portion  of  the 
labourers  on  the  partially  reclaimed  lands,  at  a moderate  rent,  but  sufficient  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  expenses  incurred. 

123.  Are  you  aware  whether  the  government  have  at  present  any  extent  of  waste  lands 
within  their  power  upon  which  they  could  commence  their  operations ; or  do  you  suggest  that 
they  should  take  up  waste  lands  from  other  parties  ? — 1 apprehend  that  they  could  be 
obtained  at  a very  moderate  rent,  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  proprietor  of  re-entering 
into  possession  upon  payment  of  the  costs,  and  of  taking  the  tenants  at  a certain  moderate 
rent,  when  the  reclamation  has  taken  place.  I am  anxious  to  reduce  the  pressure  existing 
at  present  upon  the  amount  of  arable  land,  and  I do  not  see  how  that  could  be  done  but 
by  opening  other  sources  of  employment,  and  providing  other  places  upon  which  the 
unemployed  can  locate  themselves. 

124.  Have  any  measures  occurred  to  you  which  might  be  desirable  to  enable  parties  to 
let  waste  lands  to  the  government,  or  to  dispose  of  them  to  parties  willing  to  reclaim 
them  ? — Where  properties  are  bound  up  by  settlements  a general  law  could  be  introduced 
to  facilitate  it.  With  reference  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  improvements  of  that  kind,  I 
would  refer  to  what  I believe  are  public  documents,  as  to  the  effect  upon  a portion  of 
mountain  between  Cork  and  Kerry,  upon  the  property  of  Lord  Headley ; and  if  the  public 
documents  are  correct,  the  improvement  is  astonishing,  and  I should  wish  to  see  induce- 
ments held  out  for  the  adoption  of  similar  improvements.  I also  think  it  of  the  first 
importance  that  the  children  should  be  trained  into  habits  of  industry,  connected  with  their 
attendance  on  the  national  schools.  I think  the  proportion  of  time  devoted  to  mere  literary 
acquirements  is  oppressively  long ; and  that  even  the  intellectual  department  would  be 
more  advantageously  carried  out  if  there  were  intervals  of  manual  labour. 

125.  In  what  manner  are  the  sons  of  the  better  description  of  farmers  educated  in  your 

district  ?— In  my  district  they  take  advantage  of  the  national  schools,,  and  a few  who  have 
a little  higher  ambition  send  them  to  some  teachers  in  some  of  the  adjoining  towns,  but 
very  few  can  do  that,  their  cliief  difficulty  arises  in  reference  to  what  we  have  been 
speaking  of  now.  When  the  sons  are  grown  up,  and  educated  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
means,  they  know  not  what  to  do  with  them.  They  must  cither  keep  them  at  home,  trusting, 
where  poor,  to  provide  for  them  by  subdividing  their  farms,  or  where  that  is  not  done  they 
transport  them ; that  is  what  they  say,  and  that  is  the  case.  Or  they  must  seek  situations  for 
them,  and  that  at  present  entails  the  habit  of  servility,  and  I am  most  anxious  to  substitute 
for  that  spirit  of  servility  the  influence  of  a feeling  of  self-reliance,  as  generally  as  I possibly 
could.  ... 

126.  Is  there  felt  to  be  amongst  the.  fanners  a want  of  the  proper  means  of  suitable 

education  for  that  class  ? — Yes,  most  undoubtedly.  . 

127.  Do  you  think  if  agricultural  schools  were  established,  one  in  each  county,  or  one  m 
each  province,  that  the  farmers’  sons  would  be  disposed  to  go  there  ? — The  gentlemens 
sons  want  them,  and  the  farmers’  sons  want  them,  and  the  labourers’  sons  too ; and  I think 
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they  should  be  extended  till  they  came  within  the  reach  of  every  class  in  every  part  of  is th  October  1844. 

Ireland.  But  I would  wish  strongly  to  dwell  upon  this  point,  that  where  there  is  servility  ’ 

and  fear  there  is  treachery  and  cruelty.  A farmer  or  a man  who  is  planning  and  contriving  991. 

to  provide  for  his  family  must,  as  he  is  now  circumstanced,  hawk  about  his  cunning  or  his  Jobn  H-  Wakh>  e*l- 
sycophancy,  degrading  to  himself  and  to  the  classes  towards  whom  ho  exercises  it,  in  order 
to  get  a place  or  employment,  because  he  has  no  means  of  extrication  by  independent 
exertions.  It  would  be  of  the  last  importance  if  some  mode  could  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  their  own  honest  exertions  by  which  they  could  advance  themselves.  Begin  with 
the  lowest— begiu  with  the  national  schools  ; might  not  the  lads  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  for  their  attainments  and  good  conduct  have  a prospect  or  a certainty  of 
advancing  themselves  to  the  training  school  in  Dublin  to  become  teachers,  or  get  upon  a 
model  farm,  and  by  that  means  become  stewards  ? In  future  let  promotion  be  made  the 
instrument  of  advancing  morality,  instead  of  being  as  it  is  at  present  the  source  of  demora- 
lisation. Let  there  be  some  plans  established  in  all  the  schools  to  ensure  the  advancement 
of  merit,  and  not  depending  upon  this  patron  or  that  patron,  which  implies  their  own 
sycophancy,  but  upon  the  fitness  of  the  parties  themselves. 

128.  Do  you  find  practically  there  is  that  non-advancement  of  real  merit  ?— The  farming 
class,  unless  they  connect  themselves  with  election  proceedings,  which  degrade  them 
excessively,  have  no  prospect  whatever ; they  must  degrade  themselves  to  get  into  the 
police  by  their  sycophancy,  which  they  must  hawk  about — and  it  is  the  worst  men  who  do 
that.  I do  not  speak  of  those  districts  where  the  landlords  sympathise  with  the  tenants ; 

I do  not  deny  but  that  there  them  powers  will  be  exercised  judiciously,  but  where  that 
sympathy  does  not  exist,  the  tenants  must  substitute  cunning  and  servility,  and  a servile  man 
indemnifies  himself  for  his  servility  by  treachery.  To  eradicate  that  feeling  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  strongest  aims  of  the  government.  I would  hi  every  possible  way  interpose 
between  the  exercise  of  excessive  severity  in  the  exaction  of  rents,  or  resorting  to  any 
expensive  court,  where  a less  expensive  mode  is  available ; at  present  they  are  not 
prohibited  resorting  to  the  most  expensive  mode  to  recover  a debt  or  ejectment.  This 
commission  I hope  will  operate  very  effectively  upon  landlords,  by  exhibiting  the 
injury  and  discredit  of  their  delegating  the  management  of  their  estates  to  low  or 
unprincipled  people.  If  sub-agents  and  bailiffs  are  allowed  to  be  the  managers  of 
their  property,  and  professional  men  are  to  derive  a subsistence  out  of  it,  the  tenants 
are  reduced  to  a state  of  misery  and  insolvency.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  county 
cess  I was  requested  to  read  to  the  commissioners  this  resolution  of  the  board  of  poor  law 
guardians,  which  was  passed  unanimously: — “Resolved — That  the  amount  levied  from  the 
occupiers  of  land  under  the  head  county  cess  has  been  materially  increased  of  late  years  by 
its  application  to  the  support  of  new,  or  increasing  the  efficiency  of  old  establishments. 

That  the  intention  and  effect  of  most  of  those  institutions  are  to  increase  the  protection 
and  assist  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  property;  that  therefore  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  board,  that  under  the  present  system  of  levying  said  county  cess,  the  owners  of  property 
do  not  contribute  their  fair  proportion  to  the  support  of  said  establishments,  and  we  think 
the  principle  upon  which  the  poor  rates  are  paid  under  the  Irish  Poor  Relief  Act,  could  be 
applied  with  equitable  and  good  effect  to  the  payment  of  county  rates  generally,  by  which 
means  the  chai-ges  would  be  more  fairly  divided.  That  we,  as  the  only  local  representatives 
of  the  farmers  of  this  union,  do  not  think  we  are  overstepping  our  duty  in  expressing  the 
above  opinion,  and  as  the  Laud  Commissioners  have  applied  to  us  for  information  as  to  the 
object  of  their  appointment,  our  chairman  do  present  to  the  commissioners  a copy  of  this 
resolution,  and  that  he  and  the  gentlemen  nominated  with  him  for  examination  before  the 
said  commission,  be  requested  to  press  on  them  our  strong  conviction  that  the  present 
system  places  an  unjust  burden  on  the  occupier,  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  principle  4 

suggested  would  have  a material  effect  to  improve  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  thereby  forward  the  interests  of  both.5'  By  reference  to  the  official  documents, 
it  wiR  be  found  that  the  proportion  of  the  county  charges  which  are  admitted  to 
be  directly  beneficial  for  roads,  bridges,  and  charitable  purposes,  is  about  one-half 
of  the  amount  levied ; even  that  half  the  proprietors  largely  participate  in  the  benefit 
of.  For  purposes  that  I may  call  repressive  merely,  there  is  one-fourth;  and  for 
purposes  miscellaneous,  including  repayments  to  the  government,  one-fourth  also.  We 
conceive,  and  I think  justly,  that  in  a sound  state  of  society  a great  deal  of  the 
repressive  expenses  would  be  curtailed,  and  as  those  who  can  control  it  are  chiefly 
the  proprietors  of  the  land,  the  legislature  should  be  appealed  to,  to  make  them 
hear  their  proportion.  I am  speaking  against  my  own  interest,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  justice  and  common  sense.  I wish  to  remark,  that  a legislative  enactment 
which  gives  a tenant  redress  during  the  continuance  of  the  tenure  is  practically  never 
enforced.  I allude  to  the  rent-charge,  for  example.  No  tenant  ever  brings  a landlord  into 
court  for  the  rent-charge,  which  may  amount  only  to  2s.,  as  he  would  expose  himself  to  the 
enmity  of  the  agent  or  landlord  for  life.  It  is  on  that  account  I attach  so  much  importance  to 
the  right  of  the  tenant  to  claim  remuneration  for  improvements,  if  there  is  any  dispute  about 
rent  or  possession  ; and  perhaps  those  exactions  which  are  unjust,  but  which  practically 
they  are  obliged  to  submit  to,  if  they  were  permitted  to  record  those  independently  of 
bringing  the  landlord  into  court  as  a defendant,  arid  had  a claim  reserved  in  the  case  of  a 
new  arrangement  about  rent,  for  instance,  or  accumulated  surcharges  for  rent-charge,  or  as 
to  the  allowances  for  poor  rate,  which  are  often  brought  to  bear  merely  against  old  arrears, 
and  practically  in  such  cases  are  not  paid  at  all  by  the  landlord ; if  the  tenant  felt  that 
111  yielding  to  any  exaction  the  law  intended  to  relieve  him  from,  he  was  putting  by  a fund 
Part  III.  4 M 2 
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that  would,  befriend  him  in  the  emergency  ot  dispossession,  it  would  in  some  measure  he 
felt  to  be  a security  for  his  occupation. 

129.  Would  he  venture  to  register  such  a case  of  oppression '? — Frequently  not ; there- 
fore he  should  also  be  allowed  to  prove  it  at  the  end  of  his  lease  to  be  a claim  against  the 
landlord. 

130.  Would  not  that  introduce  a great  deal  of  litigation  ?— Only  when  there  is  a question 
of  dispossession,  which  may  be  considered  the  only  question  which  tenants  will  litigate  with 
their  landlords. 

131.  Would  not  an  immediate  remedy  be  the  only  remedy  that  would  furnish  any 

relief  ? He  has  an  immediate  remedy,  but  he  is  afraid  to  resort  to  it.  I beg  leave  to 

present  a paper  which  I have  had  prepared,  with  reference  to  a parish  with  which  I am 
connected  in  Roscommon,  in  which  the  extent  of  the  farms,  the  quantity  of  stock,  the 
comparative  amount  of  the  rents,  and  my  opinion  of  the  comparative  comforts  of  the 
parties,  are  set  forth. 

[ The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ] 


PARISH  OP  DRUM,  COUNTY  ROSCOMMON. 
Number  of  Townlands, 


No.  ol’  Holdings. 


Held  by  gentlemen,  . 
Held  by  farmers, 


. 11 
. 838 


42 


No.  of  chargeable 
Statute  Acrei. 


1,803 

8,721 


Total, 

Griffith’s  gross  valuatiou, 
Deduct  for  houses,  . 


. 849  10,524 

. £5,027 
107 


Value  of  land,  .... 
Griffith’s  acreable  valuation. — Statute  acre,  9a'.  4£rf.  Irish 
ings,  £4  17s.  Irf. 

Landlord’s  average  acreahle  rent — Irish  acre,  £1  Is.  3-^rf. 


. £4,920 

acre,  15s.  2&rf.  Average  value  of  hold- 
Average  rent  of  holdings,  £6  15s.  8(7. 


Estates. 

Average  size  of 
Holdings. 

Excess  per 
cent,  beyond 
Griffith’s  value- 

Proportion  per 
cent,  of  Tenants 
without  Stock. 

Scale  of 
Comfort. 

No. 

1 ' 

Statute 
A.  K. 
21  2 

12 

1st 

2 

17  0 

29 

21 

2nd 

3 

11  0 

66 

40 

8 th 

4 

10  0 

45 

31 

6th 

5 

9 1 

50 

32 

7th 

6 

9 0 

38 

12J- 

3rd 

7 

8 2 

53 

25 

5 th 

8 

8 1 

48 

20 

4th 

9 

7 1 

14 

60 

9th 

General  Average. 

A.  It.  1». 
Statute,  10  1 26 
Irish,  6 1 29 

Average 

40  per  cent 

Average 
25  per  cent 

Total  small  holdings,  838. 

Of  these  there  are  in  class  3,  146  ; class  2,  484 ; 
class  3,  208. 

Class  1 have  one  cow  or  equivalent  stock  to  every 
2a.  2k.  Irish,  or  4a.  statute. 

Class  2 have  one  cow  or  equivalent  stock  to  every 
3 Irish,  or  5 statute  acres. 

Class  3 have  none. 

Diet. 

Class  1 . Potatoes  and  milk  in  abundance  ; oaten 


meal,  butter,  and  eggs,  four  months  ; meat,  six 
or  eight  times  in  the  year. 

Class  2.  Potatoes ; milk  half  the  year ; butter, 
eggs,  and  meal  occasionally ; meat  twice  a 
year. 

Class  3.  Potatoes  bad  and  insufficient ; milk, 
none ; butter,  none ; eggs  and  meal,  rarely ; 
meat  perhaps  twice  a year. 

One-sixth  have  always  milk  ; three-fourths,  halt 
the  year  ; one-fourth,  never. 


ECONOMY  OP  FARM  DISTRIBUTION  AND  PRODUCE. 


Average  size  of  farms,  ..... 
Waste,  or  exhausted  below  the  value  of  land  tax,  between  o 


Under  tillage, 


. 10  1 26 
a-third  and  one-fourth,  3 0 2 


6 1 29 
1 3 16 


7 18 
5 16 


1,960. — One  thud  under  potatoes,  value,  . • • ® ® 

65. — One-twelfth  ditto,  1 st  crop  oats,  value,  . • 

126. — Three-twelfths  ditto,  1st  crop  wheat,  value, 

174 — One-third  ditto,  2nd  crop  oats,  value,  . 

Estimating  potatoes,  8 stones  and  5 stones  the  perch,  at  2 cl.  per  stone.  Oats, 

12  and  7f  barrels,  at  8<7.  per  stone.  Wheat,  5^  and  3£  barrels,  at  Is.  3d. 
per  stone.  ■ — 

Total  value  of  produce,  . . • • • ^32 
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£32  3 4 

£7  0 0 

0 15  U 

r""10  iuut  »wutw  per  weeic  to  eacn,  10  3 0 

Deduct  for  clothes, 5 0 0 

Deduct  for  seed, 0 0 26  IS  0 

Leaving  for  ill  health,  losses,  wear  and  tear,  schooling.  

better  diet,  and  support  of  his  church,  . £5  5 4 

uud  profits  of  pig  and  the  pickings  of  the  pasture. 

On  one  estate  100_tenants  occupy  550  Irish,  or  900  statute  acres.  Have  stock— 108  cows;  62 
heifers  and  calves  ; 27  goats  ; 26  sheep  ; 28  horses  ; 1 mule  ; 21  asses  ; total,  273.  Equivalent  to 
206,  or  1 to  livery  4a.  In.  19p.  statute  measure.  Shannon  tenants,  1 to  3a.  Ik.  13p.  Upland 
tenants,  5a.  15p. 

Thirty-four  upland  tenants  have  forty-three  cows  ; none  have  more  than  two  cows  ; nine  have  two 
cows;  thirty -four  have  but  one  cow;  thirty-seven  have  no  cows.  Eighteen  tenants  have  milk  in 
winter  ; forty-four  in  summer  ; ten  from  goats. 

Twenty-seven  Shannon  tenants  have  sixty-five  cows ; eight  have  more  than  two ; eleven  have  two ; 
eight  have  but  one  ; two  have  no  cows.  Twenty  have  milk  in  winter  ; twenty-seven  in  summer. 

Twenty-five  upland  tenants  have  twenty-eight  horses ; and  twenty  have  twenty-one  asses ; total  hav- 
ing beasts  of  burden,  forty-five.  Shannon  tenants  have  no  beasts  of  burden,  only  cows,  heifers,  or  calves. 

Ten  upland  tenants  have  beasts  of  burden  and  no  milk. 

Five  upland  tenants  have  milk  and  no  beasts  of  burden. 

Thirteen  upland  tenants  have  no  stock  whatever. 

One  Shannon  tenant  has  seven  cows  on  7a.  lit.  14p.  statute  measure. 

One  Shannon  tenant  has  six  cows,  three  heifers,  seven  calves,  on  16a.  fit*. 

One  Shannon  tenant  has  five  cows,  four  heifers,  on  7a.  3b.  2 Ip. 

Total  thirty-two  head  on  31a.  1r.  Ip. 

Shannon  side  were  till  recently  exempt  from  all  county  charges  and  tithes.  Relative  state  of 
comfort  as  five  to  three.  Absence  of  servility. 

County  charges  on  a property  valued  at  £635  : — 

Grand  jury  cess,  about  £54,  or  about  eight  per  cent,  on  lettings ; about  six  per  cent,  of  this  land- 
lords' proportion. 

Poor  rates  at  1 Or/.,  £26  7 x.  6d.,  or  about  four  per  cent. ; about  four  and  a half  per  cent. 

Rent-charge,  £16  14s.,  say  two  and  a half  per  cent. ; tenant  eight  per  cent. 

I think  that  will  help  to  explain  some  of  the  causes  of  the  servility  and  poverty  of  the 
people.  There  are  colonies  along  the  Shannon  side  where  a good  system  of  farming  is 
forced  upon  the  tenants  by  the  position  of  the  lands.  They  are  subject  to  floods; 
they  cannot  by  bad  tillage  exhaust  them  ; they  are  dairy  lands,  and  the  people  are  cut  off 
from  all  intercourse  with  those  of  a superior  class  to  themselves.  They  are  not  implicated 
with  their  superiors  in  acts  of  trespass,  or  any  tiling  of  the  kind.  They  are  a segregated 
body  of  people  altogether,  and  they  are,  I think,  in  consequence,  a manly  and  an  inde- 
pendent race;  and  although  they  pay  between  ninety  and  100  per  cent,  beyond  Mr. 
Griffith’s  valuation,  they  are  in  a state  of  far  superior  comfort  to  their  neighbours. 

132.  Where  do  they  live? — Between  Athlone  and  the  Seven  Churches,  on  the  Con- 
naught side  of  the  river.  Their  bearing  is  the  reverse  of  servility ; but  they  are  driven, 
by  the  necessity  of  battling  periodically  with  floods  for  the  preservation  of  their  hay  crops, 
to  exercise  their  energies  from  their  youth.  They  cannot  cultivate  their  best  land ; they 
must  pasture  it,  and  they  acquire  habits  of  energy  and  resolution  from  the  commencement 
of  their  lives.  They  are  not  borne  down  by  the  exercise  of  tyrannic  authority.  The  river 
is  their  highway,  where  they  cannot  be  whipt  aside  ; there  were  no  more  powerful  neigh- 
bours, and  they  arc  not  brought  into  courts  of  justice  on  unequal  terms.  They  are  cut 
off  from  all  communication,  except  on  independent  terms,  with  the  upper  classes ; and  they 
have  besides  been  hitherto  exempt  from  the  visits  of  tax  collectors. 

133.  Do  you  know  how  they  hold  their  land  ? — Those  I am  best  acquainted  with  hold 
at  present  at  will.  Their  leases  lately  expired.  I conceive  these  observations  are  appli- 
cable to  all  those  who  reside  along  the  river,  and  they  afford  an  opportunity  of  contrasting 
them  condition  and  character  with  the  differently  circumstanced  class  of  upland  tenants. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."} 

Mr.  Thomas  Parker  O’ Flanagan , sworn  and  examined. 

9 ^ere.  y°u  reside  ? — In  Tullamore. 

t y°ur  occupation  or  employment? — A fanner,  occupying  about  120  Irish  acres. 

I hold  about  300  altogether. 

3.  What  is  the  district  to  which  you  wish  your  evidence  to  apply? — The  union  in 
general ; but  the  locality  with  which  I am  connected  is  the  barony  of  Geashill. 

4.  What  is  the  general  description  of  that  district  ? — It  is  held  in  small  farms. 

0.  Is  it  principally  arable,  or  is  much  of  it  bog  ? — A great  deal  of  it  is  bog.  It  is  yellow 
C aJ  a Svavclly  soil  and  peat,  between  that  and  moor. 

. o-  Does  the  district  in  your  opinion  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Yes,  it  does,  in  draining  particularly. 

<•  is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving? — Yes,  it  is  improving  amongst  a particular 
acn^s  °Ut  n0t  amonS’st  f^e  people  generally.  It  is  improving  among  those  who  hold  100 

8.  What  are  the  manures  you  principally  use.  ? — The  population  generally  use  bog-stuff, 
<%  and  bog,  very  little  other  manure 
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9.  Have  you  any  farming  society  or  agricultural  schools  in  the  district? — There  is  a 
farming  society,  which  purports  to  embrace  the  district,  hut  it  does  not  co-operate  with  it. 

10.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — About  ten  acres.  It  is  impossible 
to  tell  accurately  in  any  portion  of  this  union. 

11.  Are  the  grazing  farms  increasing  in  number  and  extent  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 
It  is  very  trifling  if  they  are. 

12.  In  what  manner  in  this  district  is  the  rent  fixed? — By  proposal,  or  an  understanding 
with  the  agent  or  landlord  in  general.  There  is  no  person  appointed  to  value  the  land ; 
the  agent  values,  or  the  landlord. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — There  is  very  little  good  land ; the 
average  rent  is  about  15 s.  an  acre.  In  the  barony  of  Geashill  there  are  18,000  statute 
acres°  It  is  the  only  barony  that  I know  of  that  belongs  to  one  proprietor,  Lord  Digby. 

14.  What  proportion  docs  the  usual  letting  value  bear  to  the  government  or  the  poor 
law  valuations  ?— They  are  very  nearly  equal.  The  land  is  let  for  the  value. 

15.  Does  the  tenant  depend  for  his  rent  upon  the  loan  funds  in  the  district  or  local 
usurers  at  all  ? — No,  not  there  ; because  the  landlord  is  a very  humane  man,  and  they  are 
allowed  any  time  that  is  reasonable — two  or  three  years  if  they  wish  it.  There  is  no  neces- 
sity to  apply  to  a loan  fund. 

16.  In  the  case  of  rent  not  being  paid,  what  is  the  mode  used  to  enforce  it? — Driving 
and  ejectment ; but  they  are  more  generally  used  as  threats,  they  are  never  enforced. 

17.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  given  on  account  or  up  to  a day? — They  are  given  on 
account.  I always  get  my  receipts  on  account,  though  I pay  to  a particular  gale.  It 
appears  to  be  the  habit  on  the  estate. 

1 8.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  in  the  district  ? — They  hold,  witli  very  few  exceptions,  under  the  proprietor.  I 
am  a middleman  myself. 

19.  Do  they  hold  in  general  by  lease,  or  are  they  tenants-at-will  ? — Tenants-at-will. 

20.  What  effect  has  that  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenants  or  the 
improvement  of  their  farms  ? — Very  great.  They  do  not  improve.  Those  who  have  the 
means  do  not  improve.  There  is  no  security. 

21.  Has  any  tiling  occurred  in  the  administration  of  that  property  to  justify  the  feeling 
of  the  tenants  that  they  have  no  security  ? — No.  I never  knew  any  person  to  be  ejected 
off  that  property  in  my  life ; but  it  operates  upon  myself.  I hold  these  300  acres  of  land 
aucl  have  not  a lease,  but  1 will  get  it.  I would  have  improved  in  the  last  two  years  to  a 
great  extent,  but  I had  not  a lease ; because,  though  we  all  said  that  Lord  Digby  would 
not  do  any  thing  wrong,  we  did  not  know  who  might  succeed  to  him. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  in  the  district  of  the  landlords  assisting  the  tenants  in  making 
permanent  improvements  upon  the  lands  and  buildings  ? — No,  none. 

23.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it  does,  to  a 
great  extent. 

24.  Does  it  occur  in  the  cases  of  farms  held  at  will  ? — Yes,  generally ; and  upon  the 
average  they  get  500  per  cent.  If  a man  pays  £5  a year  and  the  farm  contains  six  acres, 
he  would  get  £30  probably  upon  an  average  for  it. 

25.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Very  little.  I have  con- 
solidated myself  to  a small  extent. 

26.  By  what  means  did  you  accomplish  it  ? — By  ejectment. 

27.  Was  there  any  compensation  given  to  the  occupying  tenants? — Yes.  They  were 
leases  which  expired  upon  the  death  of  my  father.  My  grandfather  reclaimed  this  land.  I 
would  not  be  accepted  by  Lord  Digby,  and  I was  obliged  to  get  possession  of  this  portion 
to  secure  me,  or  I should  not  get  a renewal  of  it ; and  I gave  them  their  crops  and  a year 
and  a half’s  rent  to  compensate  them,  and  paid  the  costs  upon  the  ejectment,  and  they 
settled  with  me. 

28.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  it  does. 

29.  Is  it  permitted  by  the  landlords  ? — Yes,  it  is  by  Lord  Digby,  because  it  operates 

often  advantageously.  _ 

30.  To  what  extent  does  he  permit  it  to  go  ? — To  any  extent  they  like.  It  is  right  to 
draw  a distinction.  Where  there  is  a subdivision  of  farms  from  intermarriages  or  changes, 
that  is  injurious  to  the  property ; but  where  it  is  from  purchase,  it  is  advantageous,  because 
a man  suceeds  with  capital,  and  he  works  the  farm  better,  and  the  agent  finding  it  to 
answer  well  does  not  oppose  it. 

31.  To  what  extent  has  that  system  been  carried ; how  small  divisions  have  you  known  to 

have  been  sold  ? — A great  many  of  those  who  go  to  America  dispose  of  their  interests.  1 
have  known  within  a mile  and  a half  of  Tullamore,  upon  Lord  Digby" s estate,  £30  to  be 
given  for  the  mere  tenant-right.  _ 

32.  The  question  was,  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  you  have  known  that  system  oi 
subdivision  extend  to  ? — I could  not  specify  the  exact  number  of  acres,  but  they  are  in  the 
habit  of  disposing  of  five  acres  and  going  off  to  America. 

33.  Is  that  the  whole  farm? — Yes  ; but  wherever  a subdivision  has  taken  place  it  has 
been  injurious,  where  there  have  been  intermarriages  and  giving  a portion  to  the  son. 

34.  What  is  the  lowest  subdivision  you  have  known  made  under  a sale?  I co ul 
not  say,  but  I know  a subdivision  takes  place  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  acres,  which  is 
injurious. 

35.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  are  the  large  farmers  bet  er 
off  than  they  were  ?— Yes,  they  are. 
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36.  Are  the  small  tenantry  getting  richer  ?— No,  they  are  getting  poorer 

37.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — No. 

S8'Anhat  M the  usual  rate  of  wages  in  the  district?— I do  not  know.  I paid  lOrf. 
myself  three  miles  from  tins ;.  hut  it  is  low,  and  they  cannot  get  employment.  There  are 
om  oniiem”  fm“'  |I°1'““1'8  “l>01’  ‘ 16  1)r°1’0rtJ'  *hat  6mP1°y  people  to  any  extent,  and  I am 

39.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  within  the  last  few  years?- 

Not  m the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  •' 

40.  What,  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  in  the  district  ?— I should 
tlnnk  as  3s.  is  to  15s. — one-fifth. 

41.  When,  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ?_At  the  first 

tune  they  are  paying  their  rent  If  you  are  paying  within  the  half-year  or  a year,  and  the  * 
rate  has  been  levied  in  that  half-year,  you  are  allowed  it.  ' 

42.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  tile  commissioners  ?— No  • but  with 
the  permission  of  the  commissioners  X will  hand  in  a paper  containing  some  resolutions 
ageed  to  at  a public  meeting,  attended  by  men  of  all  shades  of  politics,  and  I fnlly  concur 
in  those  resolutions  as  far  as  they  go. 

[ The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : ] 

At  a numerous  and  most  respectable  meeting  of  the  landlords  and  occupiers  in  the  baronies  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Pluhpstown,  Geaslull,  Warrenstown,  and  Kilcouvsey,  held  at  ituheeu  K,W 

county,  on  the  "24th  August,  1843,  the  following  resolutions  were  carried  unanimously: “ 

Vicars  Fisher,  esq.,  in  the  chair;  Author  T.  Weds,  esq.,  secretary 
Moved  by  William  Porter  esq.,  Ballmtqgher  ; seconded  by  G.  OTt.  Delamere,  Saheenbeg.-Tliat 
the  unexampled  competition  for  land  in  this  country  has  been  productive  of  a rental  far  beyond  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  more  than  proportionate  to  the  value  of  those  protecting  duties  under  which  we 
heretofore  received  fair  prices,  and  by  which  prices  the  landlords  measured  the  rents  to  which  they 
conceived  themselves  entitled.  J 

Moved  by  H F.  Odium,  esq.,  Cappincur, ; seconded  by  Mr.  Richard  Mooney,  Killinmore,— That 
the  decline  m the  quantity  of  produce  for  the  last  five  years,  and  the  gradually  progressive  decrease 
for  the  last  eighteen  months  m particular,  in  the  price  of  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce,  of  at 
least  thirty  per  cent.,  has  reduced  the  Irish  agriculturist  to  a lamentable  condition,  proved  a fortiori 
by  the  higher  class  ot  farmers,  heretofore  independent,  now  verging  on  bankruptcy— as  inability  to 
meet  their  engagements  cannot  admit  of  a truer  or  milder  expression. 

Moved  by  Charles  Meredith,  esq.,Coolvillo;  seconded  by  Thomas  Flood,  esq.,  Bally  oristal,— That  the 
continuance  and  operation  of  the  present  tarilf,  permanent  in  its  principle,  cause,  and  effect,  fully  de- 
monstrate to  us  that  a still  further  deterioration  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  may  be  expected  • 
no  adventitious  circumstance  or  temporary  fluctuation  producing  this  state  of  our  affairs,  but.  the 
steady,  fixed,  and  natural  tendency  of  an  enactment  carried  through  Parliament  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  cheapening  food.  1 * 

Moved  by  Henry  Odium,  esq.,  Portnrlington  ; seconded  by  Mr.  Robert  Alexander,  Clonveen,— 
that  our  intimate  knowledge  of  improved  fanning  in  all  its  branches,  our  persevering  industry  and 
attention,  have  all  beeu  fruitlessly  expended  in  struggling  against  the  increasing  difficulties  which 
Deset  us  Hence  it  is  a duty  we  owe  ourselves  and  our  children  to  directly  appeal  to  the  landlords 
grant  in  time  a reduction  of  thirty  per  cent,  in  the  rental  of  our  farms,  as  every  ordinary  contract 
entered  into  between  landlord  and  tenant,  previous  to  the  last  eighteen  months,  has  entailed  frightful 
loss  on  the  hitter.  ° 

Moved  by  Samuel  Robinson,  esq.,  Clara;  seconded  by  Mr.  Richard  Larke,  Kileooney, That  it  is 

our  unanimous  and  deliberate  opinion  that  the  tenant  whose  economical  outlay  of  capital  and  informa- 
on  has  enhanced  the  value  of  his  farm  should  bo  allowed  for  his  improvements,  it  being  an  admitted 
act  that  nine-tenths  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  who  hold  leases  hold  on  determinable  oues.  Industry 
an  «w>ney  expended  on  land  is  the  most  valuable  productive  labour  within  any  country.  To  leave  it 
unprotected  and  unremunerated,  would  be  to  neglect  the  most  permanent  and' vital  interests  of  land- 
lord and  tenant. 

Moved  by  T.  P.  O’Flaimgan,  esq.,  Tullaniore;  seconded  by  John  Dunne,  esq.,  Ballycane  Glebe, 

at  we  would  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  this  important  meeting  adopts  those  resolutions 
us  t"16  W1  j0ut  comp'omisiii"  their  individual  opinions,  the  tie  of  a common  interest  binding 
ogether  ’ and  W-G  Plec%e.  ourselves  individually  and  collectively  to  sustain  each  other  in  peacefully 
objects,  which  cannot  but  be  successful  when  they  embrace  the  interest  of  almost 
“Tmdual  in  the  community,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  occupier,  who  is  consequently  a 
JMPjer’  a suPPorter’  and  a sufferer.  J 

folio  °',e  ^ ^fr'  W'  harden,  Ashfield ; seconded  by  Mr.  Maurice  Feerey,  Rathfeston, — That  the 
resn'71^  ?e  ^ 6men  do  constitute  a committee,  appointed  by  this  meeting  to  communicate  with  our 
fair  60  A*  . d]°lds  the  proceedings  this  day  adopted,  respectfully  solicit  their  Compliance  with  our 
au  stable  demands ; sucli  committee  to  report  at  our  next  meeting  the  result  of  their  appli- 
<£l  Fisller’  Jolm  d»”M.  Richard  W.  Odium.  T.  P.  O’Banuaan,  William  Poiter, 

M Uel™cr<i’  H-  Odium,  and  Arthur  J.  Webb,  esqrs. 

this  °Ve  . y A.  W.  Odium,  esq.,  Ballymooney ; seconded  by  Mr.  Michael  Donegan,  Raheen, — That 
against^r^  unan’mously  declare  that  we  have  not  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  charges 
we  flS  ^ °r  taat  landloi!cl  or  aSent>  or  to  dictate,  but  to  lay  down  certain  broud  principles  on- which 
gener^6]’  nor  ,w?u^d  we  discharge  the  obligation  we  owe,  as  farmers,  to  those  landlords  who  have 
carried*3  ^ Jusdy  made  abatements,  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  per  cent.,  and  so  far 
Mo  Tv,  “10se  principles,  were  we  to  omit  tendering  them  our  grateful  acknowledgments, 
end  co  \ Arthur  J.  Webb,  esq. ; seconded  by  Mr.  Richard  Larke,  Kileooney, — That  we  earnestly 
0f  evgUr  fn*v  cad  the  rest  of  Ireland  to  imitate  the  laudable  example  we  now  set  them,  of  men 
dices  in  Shade  Pities  and  religion,  vying  with-  each  other,  irrespective  of  all  petty  silly  preju- 
Mo  n,c?mmPn  sense  ar>d  fellowship,  for  the  attainment  of  one  common  object. 

That  w ' 1U  ^unne’  escb>  ballycane  Glebe ; seconded  by  H.  Odium,  esq.,  Portarlingtou, — 
e cann°t  separate  without  stating,  that  on  examining  the  schedules  of  our  county  presentments, 


l8/.k  October,  1844. 
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particularly  those  items  under  the  heads  of  salaries  and  miscellaneous,  we  have  to  express  our  deep 
dissatisfaction  at-  the  unjust  and  extravagant  outlay  of  our  money— equally  oppressive,  whether  we 
view  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  grand  jurors’  authority,  or  the-  allocation  ot  the  sums  under  the 
term  “ imperative.” 

43.  Have  you  any  further  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — I would  wish  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  as  the  standard  of  value. 

44.  Would  you  make  that  or  any  other  valuation  compulsory  ? — Yea,  compulsory  by 
enactment,  but  subject  to  such  modification  as  peculiar  circumstances  and  classes  of  cases 
would  in  justice  require.  The  principle  in  Scotland  is  to  take  the  valuation  according  to 
the  prices  of  produce,  and  if  they  become  lower  to  lower  the  rent.  I would  also  suggest 
the  vesting  a right  of  ejectment  in  the  landlord  only  when  three  years’  rent  was  due, 
'reserving  to  the  landlord  all  reasonable  control  in  the  recovery  of  the  rent  by  civil  bill,  or 
in  any  other  way ; because  I have  known  tenants  who  could  have  relieved  themselves  in 
three  years,  who  were  ruined  by  ejectment.  Depriving  the  landlord  of  any  control  over 
the  tenant  in  bis  freedom  of  action  on  the  soil,  further  than  preventing  positive  and  per- 
manent injury  to  the  land,  I do  not  think  would  be  unjust.  I would  also  recommend  a 
provision  for  drainage,  founded  on  full  remuneration  by  the  landlord. 

45.  Supposing  an  ejectment  brought  when  three  years’  rent  were  due,  do  you  think 
there  would  be  any  hardship  in  making  the  judgment  upon  that  ejectment  final  without 
giving  any  further  power  for  redemption  ?— That  would  suppose  almost  an  impossi- 
bility. There  is  no  landlord  who  would  leave  three  years’  rent  due  when  he  had  the  crop 
to  go  to. 

46.  Then  your  notion  is,  that  there  would  be  an  ejectment  ? — Yes,  there  would ; but  no 
tenant  would  leave  three  years’  rent  upon  his  land,  or  two  years. 

47.  You  suppose  there  would  be  cases  in  which  a landlord  would  bring  an  ejectment 
when  three  years’  rent  were  due  ? — Yes,  1 do. 

48.  Then  do  you  mean  that  in  such  case  there  should  still  remain  a six  months’  right  of 
redemption,  which  there  now  is  ?— No.  I would  also  suggest  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
taxes  between  landlord  and  tenant  upon  the  principle  of  the  poor  law,  exempting  canals 
and  rivers,  and  public  roads,  except  there  was  a profit  to  public  companies,  and  they  ought 
to  he  taxed.  With  reference  to  the  grand  jury  system,  we  have  great  reason  to  complain 
against  it ; our  taxes  are  very  enormous. 

[ The  witness  withdreiv.'] 


Mr.  John  Dunne,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Capagolan  House,  near  Frankford,  in  this  county. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A grazier  and  farmer. 

3.  What  extent  of  ground  do  you  occupy?— In  my  own  possession  nearly  300  Irish  acres. 
I have  also  farms  in  Roscommon,  Mayo,  King’s  and  Queen’s  counties. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted  ? — The  upper 
half-barony  of  Philipstown. 

5.  Generally  speaking  is  the  land  in  that  district  hold  in  large  or  small  farms  ? — Both ; 
I would  say  generally  in  small  farms. 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  in  the  district  ? — Decidedly 
improving. 

7.  In  what  particulars  ? — The  general  face  of  the  country  is  decidedly  improving  as  far 
as  gating,  hedging,  ditching,  and  green  cropping. 

8.  Do  the  tenantry  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors,  or  are  there  many  middle- 
men ? — Fortunately  there  are  not  many  middlemen ; but  in  cases  where  there  are  middle- 
men there  is  decidedly  no  improvement,  comparing  their  tenants  with  those  who  derive 
immediately  under  the  landlords. 

9.  Can  you  state  generally  in  that  district  what  proportion  the  letting  value  bears  to  the 
poor  law  and  government  valuations? — Generally  from  twenty  and  twenty-five  to  thirty  per 
cent,  higher. 

10.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations? — I am  not 
able  to  answer,  but  I have  reason  to  think  the  poor  law  valuation  is  ten  per  cent,  over  tne 
government  valuation. 

11.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year  ? — Generally  by  lease. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  term  ? — It  originally  was  thirty-one  years  or  three  lives ; it  is  now 

generally  one  life  or  twenty-one  years.  . . ,i 

13.  By  whom  in  the  district  are  the  improvements  in  land  and  buildings  gen®r  ^ 
effected;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly? — Generally  by  tbe  tenant  wbo  a 

14.  When  be  has  no  lease  is  the  landlord  in  the  habit  of  assisting  him  ?— I am  s®nT 

say  not ; and  in  cases  where  there  are  no  leases  the  casual  passer-by  can  observe  wne 
there  is  a lease  or  not,  or  whether  the  lease  is  nearly  out ; for  in  cases  where  the  lease 
nearly  out,  the  parties  not  only  neglect  the  laud  ancl  let  it  go  into  a state  of  dilapi  a > 
but  it  is  disfigured.  . . . r 

15.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district? — No,  there  has  n * 

would  say  rather  the  reverse ; but  that  is  in  a great  measure  put  a stop  to,  wine  is  j 
fortunate  in  my  opinion.  _ . . , larffe 

16.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  think:  t 5^ 
farmers  are  improving  in  their  circumstances  ? — Decidedly  not ; for  the  last  j 
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quite  the  reverse.  They  have  been  thrown  hack  upon  their  capital,  whatever  it  might  he 
to  pay  their  rent.  I do  not  speak  of  the  present  year. 

1 T.  Do  you  consider  that  the  small  farmers  are  any  better  off  than  they  were  ?— No,  deci- 
dedly not.  For  the  last  three  or  four  years  then-  crops  failed,  hut  this  year  their  condition 
is  decidedly  better  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  seven  years. 

18.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improving  ? — I would  say  very- little.  The  farmers 
find  it  very  difficult  to  meet  their  rents,  and  they  are  not  able  to  employ  so  much  labour 
as  they  otherwise  would. 

19.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  in  that  district  bear  to  the  rent  or  the  govern- 

ment  valuation  ?— In  many  cases  it  is  one-fourth.  I was  the  high  constable  for  that  barony 
and  my  collections  then  were  from  4W.  one  half-year  to  KM.  the  other,  making  an  average 
of  Is.  This  year  I paid  5s.  an  acre  for  the  same  land,  but  I receive  a fair  rent  for  a great 
deal  of  it.  I complain  of  having  taken  lauds  in  the  year  1821,  1822,  and  1S23,  calculating 
that  the  county  cess  would  not  be  more  than  Is.  an  acre,  and  I now  pay  5s.  nearlv— 
4s.  10  Ad.  It  was  2s.  6-Ad.  the  last  half-year.  J 

20.  How  is  it  applotted  ?— It  is  principally  under  a very  old  applotment ; but  when 
there  are  any  parties  who  consider  themselves  aggrieved  they  serve  notices  on  the  church- 
wardens to  call  a meeting  of  the  landholders  of  the  townland  and  have  it  applotted  but 
that  very  rarely  occurs. 

21.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  any  townland  made  public  ?— - The  treasurer 
issues  his  warrant,  and  to  this  is  annexed  a schedule  of  each  townland,  and  they  are  to 
pay  so  much  on  every  1 00  acres  of  land.  Each  townland  has  from  time  immemorial  known 
the  number  of  acres  it  is  liable  to  pay.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  only  6d.  or  1.9.  an  acre, 
and  now  it  is  5s.  an  acre,  which  nobody  calculated  upon  twenty  years  ago. 

22.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usualiy  allowed  to  the  tenants? 

In  that  barony  the  Mountmellick  house  is  not  opened.  I have  had  poor  rates,  hut  have 
not  yet  presented  the  receipts.  I should  imagine  it  would  be  allowed  at  the  next  <mle 
day. 

23.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  of  any 
measures  of  improvement  in  the  law  and  practice  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of  land 
in  Ireland,  or  with  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  on 
landlords  or  occupying  tenants  ?— I will  first  state  to  the  commissioners  what  the  farmers 
complain  of.  The  first  tiling  we  complain  of  is  the  bad  practice  of  charging  the  tenants  with 
Her  Majesty’s  high  roads.  I hold  myself  a farm  of  100  acres,  where  there  are  four  and  a 
half  acres  of  high  road,  and  I pay  the  same  rent  for  that  as  I do  for  my  garden,  and  I pay 
taxes  for  it ; that  is  a thing  generally  complained  of.  We  consider  that  the  landlord  should 
bear  a proportion  of  the  land  tax,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  poor  rates.  I pay  myself 
for  about  nine  acres  of  high  roads  altogether.  We  also  consider  as  a hardship  the  power 
vested  in  the  grand  jury  to  levy  taxes.  And  with  regard  to  high  constables,  in  the  case  of 
this  very  barony,  the  high  constable  became  a defaulter,  and  his  securities  became  void. 
We  applied  to  the  grand  jury  upon  the  subject,  and  they  told  us  they  were  an  irresponsible 
body,  and  that  the  money  should  be  levied  over  again.  I applied  to  Judge  Burton,  and  he 
referred  me  to  the  grand  jury,  and  they  said  they  were  an  irresponsible  body,  and  they 
accordingly  proceeded  to  levy  a sum  to  make  up  the  deficiency ; and  I have  known  the 
poor  people  in  that  case  to  have  bought  oatmeal  in  order  to  meet  that  payment.  They 
nave  bought  at  22.9.  a cwt.,  and  sold  it  at  12s.  in  the  public  market,  in  order  to  pay  the 
second  contingency  of  the  county  cess,  which  couuty  cess  the  collector  had  previously 
received  and  put  into  his  pocket.  Then  we  went  to  all  the  trouble  and  expense  to  see 
who  were  the  parties  who  ought  to  take  care  that  the  securities  were  good,  and  we  found 
that  there  was  no  person,  and.  that  the  grand  jury  in  that  respect  also  were  an  irresponsible 
body. 


24.  Were  any  steps  taken  by  the  grand  jury,  in  consequence  of  that  investigation,  to 
ensure  a better  security  another  time,  or  a better  investigation  into  the  solvency  of  the 
securities  ? — Yes ; they  then  ordered  that  each  high  constable  should  enter  into  a security 
before  the  barrister  at  quarter  sessions,  when  he  went  there,  in  the  several  divisions  of  the 
county,  which  has  been  a great  improvement,  and  the  comity  solicitor  was  ordered  to  see. 
in  future  that  the  securities  were  good,  and  take  them  before  the  barrister. 

25.  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  county  solicitor  ? — The  crown  prosecutor,  who  is  here  now, 
Mr.  Cooke.  And  we  consider  that  those  taxes  having  risen  from  Is.  an  acre  to  5s.,  has  been 
caused  more  from  grand  jury  abuses  than  the  real  expenses  that  have  been  incurred. 

26.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  propose  for  the  evil  you  have  pointed  out  ? — I conceive 
that  where  the  landlords  are  the  parties  who  are  guilty  of  these  abuses,  if  they  paid  some 
proportion  of  the  cess,  as  they  do  of  the  poor  rate,  they  would  be  more  cautious.  I know 
of  grand  jurors  coming  into  this  room  representing  a barony  who  do  not  hold  an  acre  in  it, 

^ , ^eir  tenants  do,  and  they  do  not  mind  putting  their  hands  into  their  pockets  instead 
of  into  their  own.  The  next  thing  is,  that  up  to  1827,  in  all  cases  of  leases  in  my  know- 
ledge, when  a bond  fide  rent  was  agreed  on,  it  was  then  the  landlord  resorted  to  the 
clergyman’s  book  to  see  what  the  valuation  was  acreably  on  that  farm,  and  then  the  land- 
lord stated  it  was  a generally  understood  tiling  that  the  rent-charge  should  be  added  to  the 
rent,  and  the  landlord  stated  correctly  that  it  was  an  understood  thing,  for  so  it  was.  Then 
that  2s.  I know  in  my  own  case  was  added  to  the  rent.  Then  in  1837  came  the  bonus  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  the  landlord  now  receives  upon  the  full  amount  of  the  tithe,  ' 
paying  the  clergyman  twenty-five  per  cent.  less.  The  rent  of  the  land  was  £2  an  acre,  and 
the  rent-charge  2s.,  and  it  was  entered  at  two  guineas  an  acre.  The  landlord  was  as  liable: 
Part  III.  4 N 


18<7i  October,  1844. 

993. 

Mr.  John  Dunne. 
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JL8/A  October , J844.  jn  1825  to  pay  the  clergyman  as  he  was  in  1837.  The  landlords  invariably  added  the  rent- 
charge  to  the  Land  as  rent.  In  the  year  1825  lie  was  paying  it,  and  up  to  1837,  and  then 
M j.  ^ n - when  the  bonus  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  given,  which  was  never  dreamed  of,  we  con- 
0 n unne-'  ceived  we  were  entitled  to  that  bonus  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  when  there  were  2s.  charged 
to  us  in  addition  in  the  lease. 

27.  Have  you  ever  taken  any  legal  opinion  whether  you  were  entitled  to  that  deduc- 
tion ?— No,  but  I have  conversed  with  many,  and  they  have  said,  “ What  proof  have  you 
that  the  2s.  lias  been  added  as  rent-charge  ?”  My  reply  was,  “ I have  all  the  landlord’s 
letters  saying  he  was  liable.”  It  is  considered  a great  grievance  to  take  out  of  a poor  per- 
son’s pocket  so  much  money,  which  the  legislature  intended,  to  have  left  in  it.  It  goes  into 
the  rich  man’s  pocket,  and  the  poor  tenant  is  deprived  of  it  or  has  to  pay  it,  and  which,  if 
I understand  it  right,  I do  not  think  the  legislature  intended.  But  where  is  the  tenant  who 
is  prepared  to  beard  his  landlord  upon  any  such  subject?  I do  not  know  one.  I pay  my 
rent  regularly,  but  still  I should  not  like  to  beard  him  upon  that  point,  because  although  I 
might  succeed  upon  it,  I might  lose  ten-fold  upon  another  point.  I do  not  know  of  any 
grievance  more  talked  of  in  public  fairs  and  markets  than  that.  They  say  that  the  legis- 
lature never  intended  to  take  out  of  the  poor  man’s  pocket  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  to 
put  it  into  the  landlord’s  pocket,  injuring  the  tenant  to  that  extent. 

28.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  the  landlord  or  agent  for  a reduction  to  that 
amount  ? — No,  I never  mooted  it.  Thero  is  another  thing  which  I consider  a grievance : 
where  a solvent  tenant  takes  a farm  and  expends  his  all  on  it  perhaps.  I have  known 
instances  of  a great  deal  being  spent  upon  land  ; he  is  then  taken  ill,  and  sickness  and 
death  ensue.  His  widow  and  young  family  are  unable  to  proceed  in  managing  the  farm, 
and  the  widow  and  orphans  are  put  out  without  any  remuneration,  their  all  having  been 
expended  on  the  place,  and  their  misfortune  having  occurred  by  circumstances  over  which 
they  had  no  control — by  the  visitation  of  God. 

29.  Do  you  apply  that  to  cases  where  the  tenant  has  made  no  improvements,  and  has  no 
particular  claim,  the  not  talcing  the  widow  as  a tenant  ? — I think  it  a hardship  she  should 
be  put  out  when  she  is  incapacitated  from  carrying  on  the  farm  from  his  death,  upon  which 
he  has  expended  his  all,  and  that  they  should  be  put  out  without  any  remuneration.  And 
if  the  tenantry  upon  leaving  their  farms,  upon  their  leases  dropping,  were  allowed  for  their 
permanent  improvements,  it  is  my  distinct  opinion  that  you  would  see  a different  state  of 
things  in  Ireland ; for  I.  know  many  cases  where  they  have  not  only  not  improved,  but  have 
allowed  the  farm  to  be  dilapidated.  I have  known  it  to  be  defaced  as  they  come  near  to 
the  end  of  the  lease ; and  I think  my  suggestion  would  put  an  end  to  attempts  at  assassina- 
tion. I have  known  an  instanco  where  a tenant  was  living  under  a good  landlord,  where 
he  said,  “ I will  charge  you  so  much  for  the  land  when  the  lease  drops,  or  I will  give 
you  so  much  for  your  improvements  if  you  prefer  it.”  I have  known  that  tenant  to  go  to 
a man,  and  when  he  has  been  asked,  “ Are  you  going  to  get  your  farm  again  ?”  he  has 
said,  “ I do  not  care  a pinch  of  snuff  about  it ; the  money  is  just  as  acceptable  to  me.” 
And  he  will  leave  the  place  of  his  forefathers  with  as  little  reluctance  as  possible,  with  the 
money  in  his  pocket,  to  go  elsewhere.  lie  will  leave  it  with  as  good  a feeling  towards  his 
landlord  as  if  he  gave  him  the  land. 

30.  Without  any  feeling  of  having  suffered  injustice? — Yes;  with  a feeling  of  good 
fellowship. 

31.  Do  I understand  you  that  men  among  tho  lower  class  of  farmers  are  not  indisposed 
to  leave  this  country  and  settle  themselves  elsewhere  ? — Decidedly  not,  if  they  had  the 
means  of  doing  it,  and  if  their  expenses  wore  paid,  as  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  There 
are  hundreds  who  would  go  if  they  had  tho  means. 

32.  Do  you  think  that  the  competition  for  land  would  be  diminished  by  an  arrangement 
being  made  for  compensation  for  improvements  ? — No  ; if  they  were  allowed  for  their 
improvements  it  woiild  increase  tho  competition  among  those  who  remain  and  have  the 


means. 

33.  But  still  some  would  be  disposed  to  go  who  now  remain,  as  they  would  have  the 

means? — Yes.  I know  a tenant  put  out  of  possession,  had  he  the  means  to  go  to 
America  or  Now  South  Wales  he  would  willingly  have  gone ; but  he  remains  upon 
land  in  a state  of  desperation.  He  would  say  with  his  children  cowering  about  his  legs, 
•“  Death  is  preferable  to  this ; who  has  driven  me  to  this  ? my  landlord,”  and  he  womd  go 
and  make  an  attempt  to  take  his  life.  If  lie  had  had  the  means  he  would  have  left  t e 
country  at  once.  I think  if  you  examine  tho  barristers  who  are  now  sitting  upon  the  sta  e 
of  the  tenantry  on  the  property  of  a resident  landlord  and  the  state  of  the  tenantry  on 
non-resident  estate,  they  would  be  able  to  tell  you  from  a resident  landlords  e® 
there  is  no  civil  bill  comes  before  them,  nor  a prisoner ; but  as  an  old  juror,  I mvaria  j 
see  that  these  crimes  are  committed  by  neglected  tenantry,  who  are  left  to  them  vices, 
dissipation,  and  their  drunkonness.  . j 

34.  Have  you  acted  as  a juror  in  many  cases  of  trials  arising  out  of  outrages  conne 

with  land  ?— Yes.  , . 

35.  Have  there  been  any  such  recently  in  this  county  ? — I am  sorry  to  say,  . 
shooting  of  Mr.  Gatchell,  a magistrate  of  this  county,  arose  out  of  land ; and  the  as 

fLnT  a man  of  the  name  of  Doolan  was  executed  for  shooting  him,  and  did  shoot  him.  Mr. 

Appendix  J3,  No.  130.  Gatchell  had  put  him  in  gaol.  _ +asnbiected 

36.  Are  you  able  to  state,  whether  outrages  have  arisen  in  cases  where  tenan  j 

to  a moderate  rent  have  been  ejected  for  non-payment  by  the  landlord  . — rent3 
•cannot  say  that  the  rent  was  moderate  in  general ; my  own  impression  is,  t 
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are  too  high  and  labour  too  low,  and  if  the  rent  was  not  so  high  the  landholder  would  be  October,  1844. 
better  able  to  employ  the  people.  t ‘ — - 

37.  Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  state,  whether  there  is  a disposition  on  the  part  *,  TF  r,* 

of  the  people  to  commit  outrages  where  a tenant  is  ejected  who  has  been  subjected  to  a ' r'  ° " unne■ 

moderate  rent  for  his  land  and  owing  a large  arrear  ? — I am  twenty  years  a juror  in  this 

county,  and  I do  not  think  there  ever  came  a case  before  the  court  of  an  outrage  committed 

where  the  land  was  let  for  a fair  value ; it  was  generally  where  the  rent  was  liigher  th.an  the 

price  of  the  produce  would  warrant  the  tenant  in  paying.  I never  knew  a case  of  an 

outrage  committed  where  there  was  a good  landlord  who  let  his  lands  for  a fail-  value. 

38.  Even  though  he  ejected  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Certainly ; because  if 
the  public  see  that  a man  had  his  land  lor  a fair  value,  and  he  fell  into  arrear  by  dissipation 
or  negligence,  they  would  say,  “ Oh ! what  else,  could  he  expect  ?”  and  there  would  be  no 
sympathy  for  him.  There  is  no  sympathy  for  a man  who  gets  into  arrear,  and  brings  his 
own  ruin  upon  himself  by  liis  own  negligence.  With  respect  to  forming  societies  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that  if  they  would  direct  some  of  their  attention  and  some  of  their 
funds  to  supply  poor  men  with  seeds,  and  with  the  means  of  getting  a crop,  they  would  soon 
begin  to  sow  green  crops ; and  these  are  the  points  on  which  farming  societies  would  most 
benefit  the  country.  I was  a judge  of  a forming  society  in  the  MountmeUick  union  last 
year,  and  from  my  experience  in  going  over  that  union,  I found  that  from  that  society  there 
was  very  little  benefit  indeed ; it  was  only  benefiting  a class  of  meu  who  already  knew 
what  to  do.  I found  very  many  poor  men  who  under-stood  the  thing  as  well  as  they  did, 
if  not  better ; and  I saw  that  they  had  been  greatly  depressed  for  want  of  seed.  If  they 
got  the  seed  they  would  procure  a security,  and  if  they  went  to  a seedsman  in  town  he 
would  charge  them  two  prices.  I have  seen  land  lying  waste  where  I would  willingly  go 
security  for  a man ; the  land  was  lying  waste  under  the  crows,  although  he  was  an  honest 
and  industrious  man.  The  cottager  is  also  willing  to  grow  green~crops,  hut  he  cannot 
come  at  a cow  to  feed  upon  them.  1 am  convinced  if  they  had  these  means,  whether  obtained 
by  employment  or  by  means  of  the  farming  societies,  it  would  he  the  greatest  blessing  to 
Ireland ; and  at  the  meetings  which  have  taken  place  for  agitation,  it  was  the  unemployed 
men  who  had  no  stake  in  the  country  whom  I have  seen  going  to  those  meetings.  If  the 
poor  people  were  employed,  and  the  poor  cottagers  got  the  means  through  the  forming 
societies  of  sowing  their  land  and  getting  a cow,  they  would  give  good  security  and  have 
a little  stake  in  the  country,  and  not  he  running  after  those  meetings.  In  conclusion,  I beg 
to  put  in  the  following  paper,  containing  sentiments  which  I wish  to  submit  to  the  commis- 
sioners. It  was  intended  to  have  been  submitted  at  a meeting  in  Belfast,  and  after 
expressing  an  opinion  adverse  to  the  cpiestion  of  repeal,  the  statement  proceeds  as 
follows: — “We  would  earnestly  submit  to  your  consideration  the  distressed  circum- 
stances of  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  we  conceive  might  be  materially  relieved  by  a 
revision  of  the  law  between  landlord  and  tenant,  so  that  the  rent  of  land  may  be  regulated 
upon  fixed  principles,  founded  on  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  by  averages  taken  at 
certain  periods,  forming  a standard  of  valuation  similar  to  that  referred  to  as  the  Ordnance 
survey,  and  no  longer  subject  to  the  mil  of  the  landlord  or  liis  agent,  with  whom  the 
interest  of  his  employers  is  a principal  object ; and  that  the  tenant  on  leaving  liis  farm 
shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  lor  all  necessary  improvements,  and  have  all  cesses  and 
taxes  levied  from  the  land,  equitably  apportioned  between  Mm  and  his  landlord,  without 
the  power  of  having  them  added  to  the  rent,  as  is  at  present  too  frequently  the  case.  An 
arrangement  of  interests  made  on  these  principles  would  effectually  allay  discontent, 
secure  the  attachment  of  the  tenantry  to  their  landlords,  enable  the  occupier  to  receive  a 
fair  remuneration  for  his  labour  and  capital,  would  tend  to  prevent  absenteeism,  would 
give  the  manufacturer  cheap  food  without  the  ruin  of  the  farmer,  would  remove  the  chief 
obstacles  to  free  trade,  especially  in  corn,  and  prove  the  most  effectual  defence  against 
any  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  property  by  giving  all  classes  a mutual  interest  in  its 
support.  Concessions  of  this  nature  will  be  received  as  a boon  with  sincere  gratitude ; 
and  we  most  respectfully  assure  you  that  their  voluntary  adoption  by  the  great  landed 
proprietors  will  conciliate  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of 
forming  a tenant-right  association  bound  by  the  principle  of  not  returning  any  member  to 
1 arliament  who  shall  not  pledge  himself  to  support  a bill  embodying  this  arrangement.” 

In  reference  to  the  meeting,  winch  I attended  on  the  24th  of  August,  1843,  at  Ralieen,  in 
the  upper  half-barony,  a conservative  was  in  the  chan-,  and  the  arrangement  was,  that  each 
resolution  should  be  moved  by  one  gentleman  of  one  party,  and  seconded  by  another 
gentleman  of  another  party.  The  meeting  was  composed  of  conservatives  and  parties  of 
aU  religious  and  political  creeds ; and  that  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  classes. 

{The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Samuel  Robinson  (being  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers),  having  made  Ms  solemn  92>Qm 

affirmation,  was  examined.  Samuel  Robinson. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Clara  Mills,  in  King’s  county,  within  six  miles  of 
lullamore. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a miller  and  former.  I was  a cotton  manufacturer 
3 a*en  manufacturer  during  part  of  my  life. 

Wnafc  quantity  of  ground  do  you  occupy? — About  110  acres.  I had  more  some  time 
a*=4  l°st  after  I had  improved  it. 

. 4.  What  is  the  district  you  are  best  acquainted  with? — I am  well  .acquainted 
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IQth  October,  1844.  with  the  provinces  of  Leinster  and  Connaught,  and  have  been  much  in  both  provinces* 
994  and  1 believe  in  both  those  provinces  there  are  great  and  extensive  modes  of  improve' 
Samuel  Robinson.  ment:  a Proportion  of  which  I believe  would  be  remunerative.  Agriculture  is  not 
sufficiently  understood,  and  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow  in  abundance.  The  labourer 
is  badly  paid,  and  his  wages  so  low  that  he  cannot  support  nature ; and  the  labourer 
to  give  a fair  day’s  work  is  unable  to  exert  himself,  in  consequence  of  which  a slothful 
habit  has  been  unfortunately  introduced  to  the  great  loss  of  the  employers;  and 
insufficient  wages  will  not  and  do  not  afford  to  the  farmer  cheap  labour.  This  fact  is 
almost  universally  admitted.  The  occupying  tenant  is  afraid  to  exert  himself  to  improve  his 
land,  either  by  draining  off  surplus  water,  draining  on  the  new  system,  or  Bubsoilinc 
All  these  highly  important  improvements  lie  dormant  for  want  of  some  security  being 
offered  to  the  tenant  that  no  unfair  advantage  will  be  taken  of  his  outlay  of  labour  or  capital 
In  consequence  of  the  want  of  security  to  the  occupying  tenant  Ireland  is  left  neglected 
to  the  great  loss  of  both  landlord  and  tenant.  I would  recommend  a public  valuation  to 
be  taken  every  seven  years,  allowing  for  all  actual  improvements,  and  giving  to  the  farmer 
that  encouragement  which  every  well  regulated  state  would  afford  him.  My  impression  is 
that  every  act  of  Parliament  passed  for  Ireland,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  been  in  favour 
of  the  landlord,  or  appeared  to  be  so;  though  actually  I believe  they  were  all  to  his 
injury,  for  I have  always  considered  the  prosperity  of  the  tenant  was  the  interest  of  the 
Landlord.  I bad  myself  to  give  up  my  farm  of  forty  acres,  because  I would  not  pay 
double  the  value  it  would  have  let  for,  had  I done  as  all  my  neighbours  did,  expended 
no  capital  upon  it,  but  leave  it  as  I found  it.  I served  the  land  on  the  Chatmoss 
plan,  and  expended  a considerable  sum,  depending  on  the  honour  of  the  in-coming  land- 
lord. But  I am  only  one  iustauce  of  thousands  of  similar  cases.  I believe  this  to  be  the 
chief  grievance  of  Ireland.  The  security  of  the  tenant  will  be  the  foundation  of  Ireland’s 
prosperity,  and  the  landlords  will  not  suffer,  but  their  estates  will  sell  for  several  years 
additional  purchase.  The  situation  of  the  labouring  population  is  even  more  severe  than 
that  of  the  small  farmers;  their  wages  aro  insufficient — 4d.,  5cl.,  or  ScZ.  per  day  cau hardly 
support  themselves,  their  wives,  and  their  families.  Every  farmer  holding  100  acres  must 
employ  six  or  seven  men.  I would  suggest  that  a clause  be  inserted  in  a Tenantry  Act 
giving  to  each  of  those  six  or  seven  labourers  (when  no  sufficient  objecting  cause  can  be 
assigned)  a right  to  enjoy  one  acre  of  good  land,  he  paying  the  same  rent  as  the  farmer, 
this  acre  to  be  ploughed  for  him  at  a fair  price,  and  to  be  possessed  by  him  besides  his 
regular  wages,  whilst  be  conducts  himself  properly,  and  to  his  employer’s  satisfaction.  In 
case  of  death  or  inability  to  give  labour,  tlio  aero  to  be  given  to  bis  successor  in  the 
farmer’s  sendee ; but  bis  wife  and  family  to  be  paid  for  any  improvements  made  thereon,  and 
to  have  liberty  to  remove  or  dispose  of  the  crops.  If  any  difference  should  arise  between 
the  farmer  and  his  labourer  or  labourers,  it  should  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  the  award 
to  be  final  and  conclusive  on  both  parties.  The  labourer  or  his  family  to  have  no  power 
to  set,  sell,  dispose,  or  assign  his  or  thoir  interest  in  the  acre,  but  to  be  paid  for  Iris 
improvements,  if  he  or  they  made  any.  From  this  would  result  one  very  important  advan- 
tage, the  connexion  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes ; and  the  good  of  this  is  too  obvious  to 
require  enlarging  on. 

5.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer  ? — I recollect  when  Ireland  was  a vast 
grazing  country,  with  the  exception  of  a portion  of  the  north.  Lord  Oriel,  the  late  John 
Foster,  speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  got  a bounty  granted  of  Is.  the  barrel  for 
all  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  malt  that  was  brought  fifty  miles  to  the  Dublin  market.  That 
bounty  gave  the  first  impulse  to  agriculture.  The  next  impulse  was  the  Bank  Restriction 
Act  of  1797,  which  occasioned  an  immense  issue  of  paper  money,  not  convei'tible  into  gold. 
That  immense  paper  issue,  together  with  the  war  prices,  raised  the  value  of  land  from 
£l  10s.  to  £3  per  Irish  acre,  which  had  the  effect  of  subdividing  the  large  farms,  and  of 
bringing  into  existence  our  numerous  and  industrious  tenantry,  who  are  in  general  well 
disposed  to  reclaim  their  land  and  thereby  better  their  condition  in  life,  provided  they  had 
some  certainty  of  not  being  turned  to  the  roads  and  deprived  of  all  their  improvements, 
which  might  be  the  result  of  a long  life  of  labour.  When  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  was 
removed  and  paper  made  convertible  into  gold  the  value  of  all  land  was  reduced  fifty  per 
cent.,  while  the  grand  jury  assessment  has  increased  from  10 cl.  to  4s.  per  acre,  the  whole 
of  which  is  levied  from  the  tenant,  together  with  tithes  and  part  of  the  poor  rate.  I have 
sewered  above  140  Irish  acres  of  moor  land.  The  expense  of  the  covered  sewers,  one  in 
every  seven  yards,  was  2id.  per  perch,  three  feet  deep,  which  was  £2  per  Irish  acre.  The 
open  sewers,  four  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  and  made  at  every  ten  perches  or  seventy 
yards,  was  £l  per  acre.  I ploughed,  manured,  and  planted  potatoes  the  first  year;  the 
crop  stood  me  in  £20  per  Irish  acre,  and  was  worth  £10  per  acre.  I then  laid  it  down 
with  oats  (but  I would  now  prefer  rape),  and  with  two  stones  of  timothy  grass  seed  to  the 
Irish  acre,  and  I have  been  since  mowing  it.  For  three  crops  the  meadow  gave  me  timothy 
seed,  which  paid  pretty  well,  and  I had  good  hay  and  the  land  much,  improved ; hut  I 
have  now  to  break  it  all  up  again  and  marl  and  manure  it.  Only  for  the  sewering  the 
crops  would  be  worth  but  little.  When  I commenced  the  reclamation  I had  only  a court 
lease  of  seven  years,  and  I was  anxious  to  get  back  my  expenditure  within  that  period. 
That  prevented  my  keeping  sheep  on  it,  for  by  the  sewers  it  was  sufficiently  dry  for  sheep ; 
hut  I believe  all  moors  should  come  under  a five  course  system  of  farming — two  crops  ot 
drill  potatoes,  one  of  rape,  fed  off,  and  two  of  meadow.  I have  now  got  a lease  of  three 
lives  or  thii'ty  one  years,  and  I intend  to  pursue  in  future  that  system.  The  King’s  county, 
twenty-five  years  since,  had  a good  linen  trade ; it  is  now  gone.  Nearly  all  our  Irish  b^en 
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manufacture  has  centred  in  tie  north;  various  causes  operated  to  banish  it  from  Leinster 
Munster,  and  Connaught.  Flax  was  badly  prepared ; it  was  steeped  in  improper  water* 
which  prevented  the  spinning-  of  fine  yarn;  and  mill  spinning  sin, planted  the  use  of 
hand  spinning.  I he  mill  spinners  have  been  obliged  to  import  flax — which  is  a shame 
for  Irish  climate  and  Irish  soil  suit  the  growth  of  flax  as  well  if  not  better  than  the 
continent. 

6.  In  how  many  years  were  you  paid  for  your  improvement  of  the  bog  land  ?— Seven 
years  would  pay  me. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  Roger  Cwcoran,  sworn  and  examined. 


1 . Where  do  you  reside  ?-At  Tullabeg,  in  the  parish  of  Raheen,  in  the  barony  of  Bally- 

cowan,  m the  Ring’s  county.  J J 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A fanner. 

3.  What  quantity  of  land  do  you  occupy  ?— Between  sixty  and  seventy  acres.  I am 
acquainted  with  the  parish  of  Raheen,  which  contains  about  5,000  or  6,000  acres.  The 
population  is  3,411  persons,  as  near  as  I can  make  out.  The  district  affords  opportunities 
for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements.  It  requires  draining  very  much  The 
manures  principally  used  are  animal  manure  and  bog  mould.  There  is  no  agricultural 
school  m the  district.  The  sizes  of  the  tillage  farms  vary  from  one  to  twenty  acres.  The 
crops  are  wheat  and  oats.  There  is  very  little  artificial  grasses  or  house-feeding.  The 
grazing  forms  are  from  five  to  fifty  acres,  and  they  are  on  a decreasing  scale.  The  rent  is 
fixed  by  private  contract,  and  is  acreable.  The  parties  employed  in  valuing  are  generally 
farmers  The  rent  varies  from  10.9.  to  40*.  per  acre.  The  rent  exceeds  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion, and  it  is  demanded  by  some  landlords  in  fifteen  days  after  coming  due,  and  by  some  in 
live  months.  Ihe  small  tenants  in  some  measure  depend  on  loan  funds. 

4.  W hat  is  the  effect  of  the  loan  fund  system,  in  your  opinion ; has  it  a good  or  a bad 
effect  upon  the  tenants  ? — I hear  that  the  tenants  who  trouble  it  are  not  much  the  better 
for  it. 

5.  What  is  the  mode  adopted  for  recovering  rent  when  in  arrear? — By  seizing  on  the 
effects  and  selling  by  auction,  or  by  process  in  the  civil  bill  court.  Arrears  are  held  over 
tlie  tenants,  and  receipts  are  given  for  rent  according  to  the  payments. 

6.  Under  whom  do  the  tenants  generally  hold?— They  hold  generally  under  the  pro- 
prietor; some  by  lease,  and  more  at  wall.  The  covenants  in  the  leases  are  enforced 
according  to  the  penalties  contained  in  them.  Holding  at  will  is  an  impediment  to  improve- 


7.  By  whom  aro  poimonont  improvements  generally  effected;  by  the  landlord  or  ten- 
ant . — By  the  tenant.  The  improvements  which  have  taken  place  have  not  much  increased 
tne  demand  for  labour  in  my  neighbourhood.  There  is  much  improvement  required  with 
regard  to  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood— the  Cloda  and  the  Brusna. 

, , •^1’G  they  taking  any  steps  to  drain  those  rivers  ? — Yes,  the  preliminaries  have  been 
taken.  Ihe  survey  ora  have  been  going  round. 

9.  lias  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — No. 

10.  Is  the  sale  of  good-will  prevalent  in  the  district  ? — No. 

1 Js  ^ie  subletting  of  farms  carried  out  to  any  extent  ? — No,  not  extensively.  It  is  not 
permitted  by  the  landlords.  The  tenant  cannot  sublet  without  permission  in  writing  from 
tne  landlord.  I consider  the  system  of  subletting  is  mischievous. 

1-.  Are  the  large  farmers  getting  richer  ?— No,  they  are  not. 

13.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenantry  are  ?— No. 
m,14'  ^hat  *;s  th©  state  of  the  labourers? — They  arc  reduced  for  want  of  employment, 
ine  capital  of  the  farming  population  is  not  sufficient  for  their  operations.  It  is  in  part 
supp  eel  from  loan  funds  to  the  small  farmers,  but  I am  not  able  to  say  wbat  interest  they 
f i reu*  *s  higher  011  smaller  than  on  larger  farms.  The  cottages  arc  held  under 
cuitereiit  classes.  They  are  mostly  built  and  repaired  by  the  occupiers  of  them.  There  is 
an  with  some  of  them : with  others  there  is  not.  The  con-acre  system  does  not  prevail 
uc  m the  district.  The  rate  of  payment  for  it  is  from  £4  to  £8  per  acre,  and  the  pay- 
,1 en  of  it  is  recovered  by  process.  Employment  is  not  to  be  had  for  half  the  labourers 
m yue-half  of  the  year  the  wages  are  l(M  per  day,  and  the  other  half  8d.,  with- 

1 . . et’  an(*  *rom  to  6 d.  with  diet.  There  have  been  no  agrarian  outrages.  The 
les  of  agents  are,  receiving  rent,  and  in  default  of  payment  distraining  and  selling  by 
? .oa'  season  for  entering  upon  farms  is  generally  May. 

• - are  the  charges  on  land  ? — The  county  cess  is  3s.  4 d.  per  acre ; the  poor  rate 

rtf  +1 ' m ™e  P°nnd.  and  it  is  generally  raised  twice  in  the  year.  The  landlord’s  proportion 
i „e  P001'  rate  is  allowed  at  the  time  of  receiving  liis  rent.  The  rent-charge  has  been  a 
h ne>,  i . 6 Quanta  only  to  the  extent  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  land  in  my  neigh- 
ui  ood  is  much  injured  by  bad  rivers,  wliich  inundate  the  land  when  it  rains,  and  in  this 
4 one  ( , l4ct  requires  to  be  very  much  improved.  Two  hours  of  heavy  rain  will  cover 
iu  t ,acres  °*  *anc4  ^rom  this  to  the  Shannon.  The  water  comes  down  from  the  mountains 
and  after  twelve  hours  rain  the  water  comes  upon  us  and  overflows  us.  I also 
nsic  er  that  the  county  cess  should  he  paid  wholly  by  the  landed  proprietors  and  those 
g an  mterest  in  the  land,  as  it  is  a great  burden  on  the  occupying  tenants. 

[ The  witness  vjitlidr&w.] 


18 th  October , 1844. 

994. 

Samuel  Robinson. 


995. 

Mr.  Roger  Corcoran. 
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Gerald  Dillon,  esq. 

See  JRev.  J.  Kearney's 
Evidence, 
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Gerald  Dillon,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Lacken  Lodge,  near  Glassan,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

2.  Have  you  read  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Kearney,  parish  priest 
of  Kilkenny  West  ? — I have. 

3.  Is  there  any  observation  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  with  respect  to  it?— 
In  the  first  instance,  the  first  part  of  the  statement  is  not  correct,  for  at  the  time  he 
mentions  the  property  did  not  belong  to  me.  I did  not  get  possession  of  the  property 
until  about  eleven  years  ago,  and  then  I acted  upon  those  arrangements,  which  I thought, 
it  incumbent  upon  me  to  hold  good,  that  were  made  by  my  father,  that  the  tenants  should 
have  the  lands  they  possessed  then,  for  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  provided  he 
did  not  want  the  Land  for  himself  or  me.  That  was  always  the  condition.  He  died  in  the 
year  1833,  and  I came  then  into  possession. 

4.  Was  any  application  made  to  you  for  an  abatement,  by  the  tenants? — Not  at  that 
time  ; since  then  there  was  a land  of  application,  winch  I thought  so  little  about,  that  I 
considered  it  as  an  ordinary  matter,  merely  throwing  out  a hint  or  suggestion  ; for  I must 
inform  the  commissioners,  that  so  far  from  the  land  being  considered  high,  I have  offered 
a man,  for  twelve  acres,  £20,  to  give  up  possession  of  what  he  holds  without  a lease,  and 
he  will  not  do  it.  He  has  the  promise  of  a lease  if  he  chooses  to  take  it  out,  but  he  has 
not  done  so.  lie  has  only  twelve  acres,  and  he  will  not  give  them  up  for  £20. 

5.  Do  you  remember  about  this  tune  twelvemonths  demanding  rent  from  the 
tenants  ? — Yes,  I do,  perfectly  well.  I demanded  the  rent,  and  they  said  they  had  not  it, 
and  would  not  give  it.  I said  I would  certainly  oblige  them  to  pay  it,  if  they  compelled 
me  to  do  so.  The  stipulation  was,  that  they  were  to  get  a certain  time,  which  was  after 
the  fan-  day  of  Athlone,  the  4th  or  5th  of  September,  which  I was  always  punctual  in 
giving  them.  They  asked  me  then  for  some  longer  time,  which  I do  not  exactly  recollect. 
I said,  “ At  this  time,  my  arrangements  are  so  made,  I want  the  money,  and  cannot  give  you 
the  time ; if  you  pay  me  the  money  now,  I may  do  so  the  following  year,  but  if  you  oblige 
me  to  drive  the  land,  I will  not  do  so.” 

6.  Did  you  drive  the  land? — Yes,  I did.  I understood  that  they  had  the  money  in 
then-  pockets,  hut  would  not  pay.  One  man  told  me  he  had  had  the  money  for  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks.  I said,  “ Take  the  time  you  require,  and  pay  me  then ; I cannot  give  you 
longer.”  He  said,  “ That  would  not  do  ; that  he  should  not  have  sufficient  time  to  make 
the  rent.”  I drove  the  cattle  ; and  then  they  went  to  Mr.  Kearney,  and  he  wrote  to  me, 
enclosing  me,  as  I understood,  the  rent.  I asked  the  man  that  brought  me  the  letter,  “ Did 
it  concern  my  tenantry,  and  the  rent  ?”  He  said,  “ It  did and  I said,  “ Take  back  the  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Kearney,  with  my  compliments,  and  I do  not  wish  his  interference  in  my  affairs.” 

7.  Have  you  ejected  any  person  off  that  property  lately  ? — I have. 

8.  Do  you  remember  ejecting  a widow  witli  a large  family,  .the  case  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Kearney  ? — I do. 

9.  What  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that  took  place  ? — She  had  a promise  of 
the  land  for  fourteen  years,  which  1 strictly  adhered  to ; and  at  the  time  that  period  expired, 
or  before  it  expired,  I gave  her  a six  months'  notice  to  leave  the  land,  which  is  the  usual 
course  I adopt.  She  objected  to  do  so,  and  then  I put  it  into  the  hands  of  my  attorney ; 
he  brought  forward  an  ejectment  at  the  sessions,  which  I obtained,  and  did  not  put  it  in 
force  till  I gave  her  her  crop,  which  I believe  to  bo  worth  from  £15  to  £20  or  £25.  It 
is  stated  there  to  have  been  worth  £40. 

10.  Did  she  owe  any  rent? — Yes,  she  owed  half  a year’s  rent  at  the  time ; and,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  put  her  out  altogether,  I offered  her  about  five  acres  of  the  land — much 
above  four,  certainly — with  the  timber  and  stones  of  her  house,  and  that  I would  give  her 
some  money — I did  not  name  the  sum — towards  erecting  a new  house,  and  I offered  her  a 
twenty-one  years’  lease ; and  the  answer  I got  from  her  was,  that  she  would  not  be  allowed 
to  do  it. 

11.  On  that  property,  have  you  had  occasion  often  to  distraiu  for  rent? — No,  I cannot 
say  I have.  I think  my  tenantry  were  very  punctual,  though  they  had  a wish  not  to  pay ; 
but  they  were  afraid  not  to  do  so,  knowing  that  I would  drive  the  land  if  they  did  not  pay. 
They  were  punctual  under  the  operation  of  that  dread. 

12.  How  had  you  got  possession  of  the  land  you  offered  to  the  widow? — The  tenant 
could  not  pay  me,  and  would  not  give  up  the  land.  I then  caused  him  to  be  arrested  for 
the  rent,  and  sent  to  gaol ; and  then  there  was  a communication  between  us,  that  if  I would 
give  him  a house  and  an  acre  of  land  for  an  acreable  rent,  he  would  give  me  up  the  land, 
which  I at  once  did. 

13.  Was  he  in  much  arrear  of  rent? — He  owed  me  a year  and  a half’s  rent.  It  was 
certainly  a year,  and  I think  a year  and  a half. 

14.  Did  this  widow  offer  to  go  to  the  land  in  question  if  you  built  her  a house  upon 
it  ? — No,  she  did  not.  Her  objection  to  go  was,  that  she  was  afraid  to  go.  She  always 
held  out  to  me  that  she  was  afraid  to  go  to  it. 

15.  Were  you  conversant  with  the  circumstances  of  the  tenantry,  generally,  upon  that 
property? — Yes;  for  the  last  eleven  years,  since  I possessed  it  myself,  I have  been  conver- 
sant with  their  circumstances. 

16.  How  far  is  the  property  from  your  residence  ? — My  residence  is  on  the  property. 
It  is  a farm  of  133  acres ; and  I found  ten  tenants  upon  it,  and  if  I let  them  go  on  as  they 
would  wish  to  do,  building  house  after  house,  I should  be  swamped  entirely  after  a few  years. 

17.  Was  any  statement  made  to  you  as  to  the  circumstances  of  this  widow,  and  did 
you  inquire  into  the  statement? — I knew  her  to  be  in  poor  circumstances.  I recollect  her 
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coming  to  my  house  and  representing  she  was  in  distress,  and  asking  me  to  lend  her  10s.  18*A  October,  18-14. 

Believing  her  to  be  so,  I lent  her  the  sum  she  asked.  At  present  I do  not  consider  her  in  

distress,  as  the  crop  1 gave  her  (before  taking  the  land  into  possession  last  week)  was  a r 

good  one.  Her  son  works  for  me  occasionally.  Gerald  Dillon,  e3q. 

18.  Was  any  application  made  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  her  losing  a horse? — No 
application  was  made  to  me,  but  I recollect  the  circumstances.  It  is  stated  in  the  evidence 
that  it  was  after  the  ejectment,  but  that  could  not  be  the  cause  of  the  horse  dying. 

19.  What  has  become  of  that  widow  now?— A few  days  ago  I put  the  ejectment  in 
force,  and  put  her  out,  giving  her  her  crops,  as  I mentioned  before,  which  enabled  her  to 
send  two  of  her  family  to  America ; the  remaining  part  she  keeps  for  herself. 

20.  What  were  the  ages  of  her  family  ? — Her  eldest  son  was  twenty,  I suppose. 

*21.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  district?— I give  8 d.  a day  all  the  year  round, 
without  food. 

22.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  in  the  district  at  all? — Yes ; if  they 
were  allowed  they  would  sell  very  often.  With  respect  to  the  widow  whose  case  has  been 
referred  to,  I certainly  would  not  have  put  her  out  without  making  her  an  offer.  I should 
have  thought  it  a hardship  to  do  so  ; but  having  made  her  a very  good  offer  of  a lease  of 
twenty-one  years  of  five  acres,  and  a sum  of  money  (I  do  not  know  what  it  would  be,  but  I 
would  have  given  her  something  in  reason  to  remove  her  off),  I thought  it  very  fair,  and 
it  took  away  any  scruple  of  conscience  I might  have  had  about  it  off  my  mind. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


The  Reverend  James  Paul  Holmes,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Corbeg.  Ferbane  is  the  post-town,  in  the  Queen’s  county. 

2.  Are  you  the  rector  of  Gallen  ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  Have  you  any  glebe  near  Banagher  ? — No ; but  I have  a glebe  in  the  parish  of  Gal- 
len, within  about  six  miles  of  Banagher. 

4.  Did  you  remove  at  any  time  any  tenants  by  ejectment  ? — No,  I never  removed  any 
tenants  by  ejectment. 

5.  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  the  tenants  were  removed  from  your 
glebe? — I was  appointed  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath,  with  an  understanding  that  I should 
build  on  the  glebe  of  Ballangowan,  and  I proceeded  to  do  so — there  was  no  house  upon  it 
before.  The  parish  of  Gallen  was  part  of  the  union  of  Banagher  ; the  incumbent  always 
resided  at  Banagher,  and  had  let  the  glebe  land  of  Ballangowan.  When  I was  appointed 
by  the  late  Bishop  of  Meath,  it  was  with  the  express  understanding  and  promise  that  I 
would  build  when  called  upon  to  do  so,  and  reside  there.  When  put  into  possession  of  the 
parish,  of  course  I was  put  into  - possession  of  all  the  temporalities ; and  I found  the  glebe 
lands  of  Ballangowan  in  a most  ruinous  state.  There  was  one  large  farm  of  sixty-six  acres, 
the  principal  part  of  it  held  by  a tenant  non-resident,  a person  of  the  name  of  Deehan.  I 
found  another  part  of  it,  about  twenty-five  acres,  in  possession  I think  of  four  or  five  families ; 
the  part  held  by  those  four  or  five  families  was  almost  entirely  untilled  or  uncultivated — 
they  had  no  means  of  tilling  it.  There  were  only  two  horses  of  the  worst  description  for 
the  cultivation  of  tho  land,  wliich  was  of  the  best  description ; one  tenant  did  not  hold 
more  than  three  acres,  another  four  and  a half,  and  another  eight  acres.  I told  those  per- 
sons I would  not  continue  them  as  tenants,  but  I would  not  put  them  out  without  remu- 
neration : they  had  never  been  tenants  of  mine ; they  were  tenants  of  Mr.  Burdett,  the  late 
incumbent.  I was  going  to  wall  in  the  land,  and  their  houses  were  upon  the  land  I was 
about  to  wall  in.  I told  them  then  that  they  should  have  their  potato  ground  for  one 
year ; that  I would  not  disturb  them  till  they  got  other  places  of  residence  ; and  that  I 
would  give  them  £7  each  on  going  out.  I employed  them  for  the  year  they  remained 
there  in  every  way  in  which  they  wished  to  be  employed ; I gave  them  means  of  employ- 
ment, if  they  wished  to  work ; and  they  worked  those  old  horses,  which  I employed.  I 
found  them  poor,  and  I left  them  comfortable.  One  man  went  to  America,  receiving  from 
me  £27  10s. ; to  another  man,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  for  his  work,  together  with 
the  £7  I promised  him,  I gave  £15  ; to  another  man  I gave  £7,  the  quantity  of  work 
I do  not  remember ; to  a fourth  man,  I gave  £7 ; and  to  a tenant  who  ran  away  with  crop 
and  stock  from  the  executor  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Burdett,  I gave  £5  more.  Those  are 
all  the  tenants  I had  any  thing  to  say  to.  To  John  Bridle  I gave  £7,  and  as  much  potato 
ground  as  he  wanted  to  plant  for  that  year.  This  complaint  is  not  a newly  got  up  thing : 
it  was  the  subject  of  a memorial  to  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  immediately  after  my  appointment 
to  the  vicarage,  which  memorial  I hold  in  my  hand ; also  the  letter  of  the  bishop  to  me,  and 
my  answer  to  the  bishop — [producing  the  same,  which  were  read.] 

6.  Is  it  the  fact  that  there  were  fourteen  families  removed  from  your  glebe  ? — No,  it  is 
not.  There  were  about  five  houses  on  the  lands ; from  one  of  those  houses  the  tenant 
had  ran  away,  caiTying  the  crop  and  stock,  and  that  left  me  four  families  to  deal  with. 
The  names  of  those  four  families  were  Cohen,  Bridle,  Roarke,  and  Madden ; and  from 
those  Mr.  O’Cavanagh  has  made  fourteen  families.  Mr.  O’Cavanagh,  who  is  my  accuser,  I 
never  heard  of  till  I heard  of  him  here.  He  is  a person  from  a distance ; who  brought  him 
here  I do  not  know ; he  has  come  six  miles  off  to  make  an  attack  upon  me.  These  people 
live  in  the  country.  This  ground  upon  which  I was  about  to  build  a house  after  I had 
enclosed  it,  I tilled  it  for  a year.  I found  there  were  not  funds  to  build  a glebe  house : 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had  no  money  to  give  for  the  purpose.  I did  not  think  it 
Tery  expedient  that  I should  advance  the  money  myself  under  the  circumstances,  and  as 
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my  otto  house  was  four  miles  off,  and  the  bishop  insisted  on  my  residence,  I thought  it 
better  to  wait  and  see  the  turn  the  affair  would  take.  Living  four  miles  off  the  glebe  I 
did  not  wish  to  become  a farmer,  having  a good  deal  of  ground  attached  to  my  own  house, 
and  I thought  it  wise  to  set  a part  of  the  land.  This  I did  by  selecting  two  Protestant 
tenauts,  to  "whom  I gave  thirty  acres  each, — that  is  the  head  and  front  of  my  offending.  I 
selected  two  Roman  Catholics,  one  of  the  name  of  Gunning,  to  whom  I gave  twenty  acres, 
and  another  of  the  name  of  Kenny,  to  whom  I gave  twenty-three  acres ; they  had  the  land 
before  and  I continued  them  in  possession,  and  the  tenants  told  me  they  were  exceedingly 
obliged  and  grateful  for  the  kindness  I had  shown. 

7.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  given  by  John  Bridle? — Yes,  T have  read  it  over.  He  took 
a farm  in  a place  called  Ballyshale,  and  I told  him  if  I had  a small  farm  of  three  or  four 
acres  I would  put  him  into  it ; he  cannot  manage  a large  one,  and  such  an  opportunity  lias 
not  yet  occurred.  I did  nothing  harsh ; 1 was  no  exterminator ; and  the  parties  are  far 
more  comfortable  than  they  were  before,  and  Bridle  has  got  as  much  potato  land  as  lie 
wished  to  sow,  and  has  a very  abundant  crop  upon  the  land. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.  ] 

George  Garvey,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Thornvale,  near  Moneygall,  in  the  King’s  county. 

2.  You  are  agent  to  Lord  Bloomfield? — Yes ; and  also  to  the  Nor  bury  family. 

3.  How  long  have  you  held  .those  agencies? — For  Lord  Bloomfield  since  1827,  and  (he 
others  since  1832. 

4.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Dalton,  with  respect  to  proceedings 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Bloomfield  ? — Yes. 

5.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  offer  with  respect  to  that  evidence  ? — Yes. 

6.  Has  any  distinction  been  made  in  your  management  of  that  property,  with  respect 
to  the  turning  out  of  tenants  equally  in  arrear,  whether  they  were  Catholics  or  Protes- 
tants ? — Not  the  least  whatever.  No  Roman  Catholic 'was  ever  ejected  because  he  was  such, 
and  no  Protestant  was  ever  retained,  who  ought  to  have  been  ejected,  because  he  was  a Pro- 
testant ; but  I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I would  not  be  very  glad  to  have  Protestant 
tenants.  He  says,  “ I know,  for  example,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Bloomfield,  many  Catholics 
have  been  turned  out,  and  not  a single  Protestant,  though  there  are  poor  Protestants  on 
the  land  who  I am  sure  were  as  deeply  in  debt  as  the  Catholic  tenantry ; in  fact,  these  ten 
years  back,  I have  not  known  an  instance  of  a Protestant  tenant,  rich  or  poor,  being  turned 
off  his  place.”  Then  he  is  asked,  “ Have  there  been  many  Roman  Catholic  tenants  removed 
during  that  time  on  that  estate  ? ” He  says,  “ Yes,  five  or  six,  during  the  ten  years.”  I 
think  he  had  been  speaking  there  of  eight  or  ten  years  since  1827.  He  says  ten  years. 
'That  may  have  been  the  time  that  he  was  there.  He  is  the  priest  of  the  parish,  and  it  may 
mean  the  time  that  lie  was  there.  Five  or  six  may  have  been  removed  in  that  time ; but 
there  have  been  eight  or  ten  altogether  removed  during  the  tune  I have  been  agent. 

7.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  number  of  tenants  upon  the  estate  ? — I should  say 
about  120. 

8.  What  have  been  the  causes  generally  of  serving  ejectments  upon  those  tenants  ? — 
Non-payment  of  rent  is  the  general  cause.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two  cases.  One 
is  here  particularly  alluded  to,  which,  when  I come  to,  I will  explain  more  particularly.  I 
can  tell  if  there  was  any  other  cause  than  that  of  non-payment  of  rent.  I have  a rough 
memorandum  made  out  from  which  I could  tell. — [ The  witness  referred  to  his  memoran- 
dum.']— No,  there  was  no  other,  except  a man  who  had  a house  merely  on  the  bog,  and 
the  one  I have  alluded  to  already,  which  was  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

9.  What  is  the  excepted  case  to  which  you  allude  ? — He  is  asked  what  the  man  was 
dispossessed  for,  and  he  says,  “ He  had  the  rent  ready  to  pay  it  up,  hut  the  agent  did  not 
like  small  holdings.”  Ileis  asked  what  was  the  name  of  the  man,  and  he  says,  “ His  name 
is  Walker.”  (It  should  be  Walthougli).  He  was  married  to  the  only  daughter  of  an  ancient 
tenant  of  Lord  Bloomfield.  The  examination  then  proceeds, .“  What  sized  holding  had  he  ?” 
He  says,  “ Two  acres,  I think.”  “ How  long  had  he  been  in  possession  ?” — “ He  was  mar- 
ried to  the  only  daughter  of  the  former  tenant ; her  father  died,  and  before  he  died,  he  got 
his  daughter  married  to  this  man,  a man  of  the  very  best  character.  He  was  removed  with- 
out any  reason  whatever,  that  I could  understand,  except  Mr.  Garvey’s  unwillingness  to 
have  this  man  hold  so  small  a quantity  as  two  acres,  and  he- had  him  turned  out,  though  he 
had  his  rent  ready.”  The  case  of  that  man  is  this : — There  had  been  originally  a lease  for 
ten  acres.  The  man  to  whom  it  was  leased  divided  it  between  his  four  children ; this  was 
previous  to  Lord  Bloomfield’s  purchase  of  the  property.  The  four  children  were  in  pos- 
session when  he  purchased  the  property,  and  I became  the  agent.  They  were  very  much 
mixed  up  together,  and  held  in  lots,  as  they  term  it  themselves ; and  I wished  to  square 
those  farms,  and  regulate  them.  Some  of  the  people  were  employed  as  labourers  by  Lord 
Bloomfield ; one  of  them  went  away,  and  left  the  place.  He  was  purchased  out.  The 
second  was  an  old  man,  with  two  sons  and  a daughter,  though  this  reverend  gentleman 
says  he  had  an  only  child,  a daughter.  The  man  who  had  these  two  sons  and  a daughter 
was  given  to  understand,  when  his  farm  was  squared,  and  he  got  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
of  land,  I think  as  well  as  I recollect,  two  acres,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  others  going 
away — but  he  was  given  to  understand,  that  his  family  would  only  he  allowed  to  remain  in  it 
during  his  life,  but  that  it  would  not  be  continued  in  so  small  a division  afterwards.  After 
some  time  Iris  sons  expressed  a wish  to  leave  him,  They  did  not  wish  to  let  the  place,  as 
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it  was  reported  to  me ; and  the  father  wrote  to  Lord  Bloomfield  to  request  that  liis  daughter 
might  be  allowed  to  marry,  and  his  son-in-law  be  brought  to  live  there.  Lord  Bloomfield 
sent  the  letter  to  me,  and  asked  my  opinion,  and  my  reply  was,  that  I had  made  such  an 
arrangement  with  the  man,  that  his  son-in-law  might  live  with  him,  as  he  was  an  infirm  old 
man,  during  liis  life,  but  that  the  original  agreement  I had  made  must  be  carried  out,  and 
that  when  lie  died  the  farm  would  be  taken  up  and  added  to  the  one  adjoining.  The  old 
man  was  told  this  himself,  his  daughter  was  told  so,  and  her  mother  was  toid  so.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  daughter  was  married,  and  tliis  man  came  and  lived  in  the  house.  I 
supposed  he  was  satisfied  with  the  arrangement  which  had  been  made.  I had  given  a reply 
to  the  petition,  and  settled  the  matter,  as  I thought ; but  when  the  old  man  died  1 required 
this  man  to  leave  the  place— he  had  been  there  a year  or  two.  lie  said  it  was  a very  hard 
case,  and  he  hoped  I would  continue  him  the  tenant,  I said,  “ Certainly  not ; you  were 
positively  told  you  could  not  bo  continued  the  tenant.”  He  said  I have  done  so  and  so 
I said,  “ I will  have  the  tiling-  valued,  and  if  you  have  done  any  thing,  or  expended  any 
thing,  it  shall  be  repaid  you.”  With  regard  to  the  old  woman,  I 'sent  for  her.  and  told  her 
she  should  have  a pension  of  £5  a year  ; and  as  to  the  man,  that  he  should  be  remunerated 
for  any  improvement  he  had  made  ; but  that  it  would  defeat  all  my  plans  if  the  arrange- 
ment, which  had  been  laid  out  years  before,  was  not  carried  out  steadily  now,  and  that  I could 
never  make  an  arrangement  in  future,  and  that  the  man  must  go.  They  said  they  would 
not  go.  I then  served  a notice  to  quit,  and  an  ejectment,  and  the  man  took  defence  to  the 
ejectment,  from  some  informality.  I was  not  there.  I made  the  necessary  affidavit  to  verify 
the  account,  but  did  not  remain  in  court.  I did  not  know  that  there  was  a defence  to 
the  ejectment,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  he  succeeded  on  the  defence,  and  I was 
dismissed.  The  next  sessions  I brought  it  on  again,  and  got  a decree,  which  decree  I 
executed,  and  got  possession  of  the  place,  and  threw  down  the  house ; and  Mr.  Dalton 
states  that  a police  barrack  has  been  built  upon  the  ground.  He  is  asked,  “ What  has  been 
done  with  the  land  since  ?”  He  says,  “ They  are  building  a police  barrack ; there  was  no 
police  in  the  neighbourhood  before  that,  and  they  were  introduced  in  consequence  of  this.” 
That  is  not  true  ; there  was  a police  party  in  the  district,  very  near,  and  had  been  for  the 
space  of  two  years  previous  to  tliis ; and  in  consequence  of  an  outrage  that  took  place  near 
this,  a police  party  had  been  removed  to  a very  inconvenient  place  : and  in  consequence 
of  an  application  by  the  authorities  to  Lord  Bloomfield,  he  built  a police  barrack  upon  this 
spot,  where  they  particularly  suggested  it  should  bo  built.  Major  Priestly  pointed  it  out 
to  me,  not  the  immediate  locality,  but  within  200  yards.  He  pointed  out  the  forge,  and 
said,  if  that  could  be  enlarged  and  given  up,  it  would  do.  I said,  we  cannot  get  that,  but 
we  will  build  one  within  100  yards  of  it,  and  he  said  that  would  do.  There  is  another 
statement  in  Mr.  Dalton’s  evidence,  in  which  he  says  that  a farm  was  divided  between  two 
Protestants,  it  having  been  held  formerly  by  one  Roman  Catholic.  The  tenant  alluded  to 
there  was  very  largely  in  arrear ; lie  owed  a very  large  sum.  There  were  about  thirty- 
three  acres,  and  he  owed  £115,  although  he  had  been  forgiven  a large  arrear.  I speak 
accurately  upon  tliis,  because  I had  occasion  to  make  a memorandum  at  the  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  a similar  sort  of  statement  appearing  in  the  Pilot  newspaper.  I then  thought 
it  high  time  to  remove  him.  lie  told  me  that  his  son  was  about  to  marry  the  daughter  of 
a wealthy  farmer,  and  lie  wished  me  to  allow  that  farmer  to  be  the  tenant  of  the  farm. 
To  that  I consented,  not  to  the  son  becoming  the  tenant,  but  the  father — for  the  father 
was  wealthy,  but  the  son  was  a pauper.  The  father-in-law  wished  to  become  the 
tenant ; he  said  he  would  stock  the  land,  and  any  stock  that  the  others  had  might  be 
taken  away,  and  I made  him  the  tenant,  and  him  alone.  In  a short  time  he  contrived  to 
run  into  arrear. 

10.  Was  he  a Roman  Catholic? — Yes,  he  was.  He  got  into  arrear.  He  had  passed 
notes  for  some  of  the  arrear,  and  when  I proceeded  to  sue  him  for  those  notes,  he  made 
over  his  property  to  liis  son,  and  cleared  the  lands,  and  left  me  without  rent  or  arrears, 
or  any  tiling  else,  and  I thought  it  high  time  to  follow  up  the  proceedings  I intended  to 
carry  out,  but  he  surrendered  the  place  and  gave  it  up  to  me.  I thought  if  there  was  any 
body  in  the  wrong,  it  was  myself,  in  being  so  exceedingly  lenient  to  him.  I thought  I 
should  have  a good  deal  to  do  to  excuse  myself  to  Lord  Bloomfield,  little  thinking  of  being 
accused  of  acting  otherwise  than  kindly.  The  farm  was  on  my  hands  for  some  time.  I 
found  it  difficult  to  get  a tenant.  I shall  remark,  that  1 never  make  a stranger  a tenant 
while  there  is  a tenant  on  the  estate,  or  a tenant’s  son,  fit  to  take  the  land.  I could  not 
get  upon  the  estate  a suitable  tenant — a man  who  would  leave  his  own  farm,  or  set  up  his 
son  m a proper  manner.  There  were  two  Protestant  tenants  adjoining,  very  well  con- 
ducted men  ; they  had  two  sons  that  they  were  anxious  to  get  into  a farm,  and  to  those 
two  sons  I gave  the  farm.  That  is  my  answer  to  the  charge  of  putting  out  a Roman 
Catholic  tenant,  and  putting  in  two  Protestants. 

11.  After  these  two  young  men  were  so  placed  in  the  farm,  was  there  any  outrage 
committed? — Yes;  an  outrage  took  place  about  the  1st  of  November,  1S43.  The  offices 
ox  one  of  these  men  were  set  on  fire,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  fire  his  dwelling-house, 
the  offices  were  burnt  to  the  ground ; and  the  other  man’s  house  was  fired  into,  and 
the  windows  broken  by  the  shots,  in  consequence  of  which  I have  since  barricaded 
then-  houses.  I thought  it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  in  consequence  the  police  have  been 

, ^as  *bat  subsequent  to,  or  previous  to,  the  occurrence  relating  to  the  man  with 

1 oW?racres  2 — -to  was  previous  to  that. 

13.  Have  those  persons  continued  subsequently  on  the  land? — Yes. 
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14.  And  paid  their  rent  regularly?— Yes,  they  have  paid  the  rent  well;  they  were  the 
sous  of  good  decent  tenants.  Mr.  Dalton  says  in  his  evidence  that  Protestants  have  not  been 
ejected,  although  they  do  not  pay  their  rent  as  well  as  others.  The  fact  is,  there  were 
other  Protestants  who  did  not  pay  the  rent,  and  they  were  ejected. 

15.  Has  there  been  any  case,  since  your  agency  to  Lord  Bloomfield,  in  which  a number 
of  small  tenants  have  been  turned  out,  in  order  to  make  large  farms — say  of  100  or 
150  acres  ?— No,  not  one.  With  respect  to  the  property  of  Lord  Norbury — for  John 
Kennedy  alludes  to  his  estate  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  with  wluch  I am  connected— I 
am  prepared  to  say  that  no  such  case  has  occurred.  My  general  system  has  been,  that, 
where  a lease  has  fallen  in,  and  I have  found  a number  of  tenants  upon  the  land,  invariably 
to  deal  with  them  in  the  first  instance,  even  where  they  hold  an  acre  of  ground.  Parties 
holding  any  tiling  over  that,  1 have  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of ; but  with  regard  to  the 
others,  I have  told  them,  “ I will  square  your  farms.  Comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 
estate,  and  you  are  safe  in  your  holdings ; depart  from  them,  and  you  will  be  turned  out.” 

16‘.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  whether  the  same  system  has  been  acted  upon  with 
regard  to  Lord  Norbury’s  other  estates  ?— Yes ; there  has  been  no  case  where  tenants  have 
been  turned  out  with  a view  of  consolidating  small  farms  into  large  ones.  There  have  been 
poor  tenants  turned  away,  but  not  with  that  view. 

17.  Has  any  removal  of  tenants  taken  place  to  any  extent,  in  order  to  add  to  the 
demesne  either  of  Lord  Norbury  or  Lord  Bloomfield,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  has  it 
gone  ? — There  has  not  been  a single  case  of  the  kind  upon  Lord  Norbury’s  estate  here. 
The  estate  upon  which  he  fell,  there  were  two  or  three  tenants  removed,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  demesne,  but  they  were  placed  in  much  better  holdings,  where  they  are  now. 
They  are  infinitely  superior  holdings,  and  they  were  remunerated ; but  in  no  case  was  there 
anybody  violently  removed.  There  were  only  four  cases,  and  those  men  are  now  living 
contiguous  to  the  demesne ; they  were  remunerated,  and  put  into  better  farms.  In  fact, 
there  was  a bargain  with  them,  and  they  were  happy  to  make  the  bargain ; they  were 
removed  off  the  bog,  which  has  since  been  reclaimed. 

18.  You  have  mentioned  that  in  four  instances  persons  who  had  been  occupiers  of  laud 
on  Lord  Norbury ’s  estate  had  been  placed  in  better  farms;  how  was  that  land  obtained  ? — 
There  was  a dispossession  of  tenants  there,  but  it  had  no  reference  to  the  exchange.  There 
had  been  in  two  cases  tenants  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  but  it  had  probably  been 
two  or  three  years  previous  to  the  removal  of  those  parties,  and  it  was  not  in  order  to  put 
them  there  that  these  evictions  took  place ; but  it  was  because  they  had  been  evicted,  and 
the  land  was  vacant,  that  these  men  were  put  there. 

19.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  to  Lord  Bloomfield? — Seventeen  years. 

20.  For  Lord  Norbury,  how  long? — Since  1831,  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  old  lord. 

21.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  upon  cither  of  those  estates? — Upon 
Lord  Bloomfield’s  estate  I have  had  little  opportunity  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  rents 
except  abating  them,  for  there  has  been  no  land  to  let  where  tenants  have  been  evicted ; 
the  land  has  been  added  to  their  neighbours’  farms.  But  the  system  upon  which  I have 
valued  lands  has  been  this  : — I have  called  in  to  my  aid  a good  practical  Irish  farmer,  and  I 
have  also  taken  the  agriculturist  of  the  estate ; for,  fortunately,  upon  the  estates  of  both 
noblemen  I have  the  honour  of  acting  for,  Lord  Bloomfield  and  Lord  Norbury,  there  are 
agriculturists  employed.  I take  an  Irish  farmer  and  the  agriculturist,  and  we  walk  the 
lands  together  and  judge  of  them  in  every  way.  Some  land  may  be  contiguous  to  manure, 
to  turbary,  and  to  markets ; every  thing  of  a local  character  is  necessary  to  be  understood. 
Before  placing  the  value  upon  a farm,  I hear  what  these  men  have  to  say — I hear  what 
the  Irish  farmer  thinks  can  be  got  off  the  laud — I then  hear  what  the  Scotch  agriculturist 
thinks  may  be  got  off  it  if  drained  and  improved  in  other  respects ; and  I strike  a medium 
in  my  own  estimation  between  what  they  say. 

22.  Can  you  state  at  all  what  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  you  generally  consider 
may  be  fairly  reserved  to  the  landlord  as  rent.  Have  you  any  rule  or  scale  by  which  you 
go  ? — I certainly  think,  if  the  landlord  has  one-third,  he  has  a fair  proportion. 

23.  On  the  ■ estates  of  Lord  Bloomfield  and  Lord  Norbury,  when  is  the  rent  usually 
demanded  ? — Within  six  months — what  is  termed  one  gale  before  another — that  is  the  time 
it  is  demanded ; not  to  let  one  gale  overtake  another.  I endeavour  to  prevent  a year’s  rent 
being  due,  but  I am  often  obliged  to  wait  for  the  crop  the  entire  year ; generally  in  April 
and  October  it  is  paid. 

24.  Have  you  occasion  to  resort  to  distress  much? — Very  little  indeed,  because  I do 
not  consider  it  efficacious. 

25.  The  truth  is,  you  found  a great  difficulty  in  getting  buyers? — That  is  the  plain 
fact,  and  therefore  I do  not  resort  to  it.  I think  it  a bad  thing  to  make  an  appearance 
that  we  cannot  carry  out. 

26.  What  is  the  course  you  usually  resort  to  to  enforce  payment  from  defaulting 
tenants  ?— Notice  to  quit  and  civil  bill  ejectment  if  not  paid. 

27.  Within  your  experience  have  many  cases  occurred  in  which  tenants  have  redeemed 
within  six  months,  or  has  it  generally  ended  in  their  quitting  ? — There  is  very  generally  a 
settlement. 

28.  Can  you  give  any  thing  like  a general  rough  estimate  of  the  number  of  tenants  evicted 
from  Lord  Norbury’s  estate  since  you  have  been  agent  ? — I should  say  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  make  a distinction  between  Lord  Norbury’s  estates.  The  present  lord  does 
not  possess  all  the  estates  the  father  did:  the  one  is  Mr.  Toler’s  estate — the  major  part 
yf  the  Tipperary  estate;  and  some  part  of  the  estate  which  Lady  Norbury  possesses;  the 
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present  lord  possesses  some  of  them,  and  some  in  Clare.  On  Mr.  Toler’s  Tipperary  estate 
there  have  been  thirteen  tenants  evicted  out  of  about  200,  upon  something  near  10,000 
acres  of  land. 

20.  Were  those  tenants  mostly  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent?— Yes,  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent ; they  held  very  small  holdings,  and  in  no  instance  did  they  owe  less  than 
two  years’  rent. 

30.  What  has  generally  become  of  the  lands  from  which  they  were  evicted  ?— They  have 
been  always  given  to  the  adjoining  tenants.  They  are  always  used  to  square  off  the  adjoin- 
ing lands,  to  bring  them  into  a proper  shape  and  proportion. 

31.  In  making  a new  division  of  farms,  to  what  extent  have  you  usually  earned  the 
farms  ?— I have  not  the  power  of  making  farms  as  large  as  I could  wish.  They  have  been 
small  holdings,  and  I may  have  added  three  or  four  farms  to  an  adjoining  tenant.  I had 
no  case  of  a farm  of  100  acres.  My  average  is  thirty  acres.  I should  call  thirty  or  forty 
acres  a large  farm  as  to  those  lands. 

32.  Upon  either  of  the  estates  to  which  you  have  referred  has  any  system  been  pursued 
of  assisting  the  tenants  in  making  improvements  ? — Largely  and  extensively  on  both  of  the 
estates,  on  the  Nor  bury  family  estate  and  on  Lord  Bloomfield’s  estate. 

33.  Describe  the  plan  which  has  been  pursued  ? — On  Lord  Bloomfield’s  estate  there  has 
been  for  many  years  an  agriculturist  employed.  It  is  mountain  land,  and  a good  deal  of 
it  was  wet,  and  an  agriculturist  has  been  employed  there  who  has  drained  very  extensively, 
perhaps  at  the  rate  of  5,000  or  0,000  perches  annually.  The  agriculturist  lias  laid  out  the 
drains,  and  directed  the  tenant  how  to  make  them.  The  tenant  makes  them.  The  agri- 
culturist inspects  them,  sees  them  made,  sees  them  filled  in,  measures  them,  and  values 
them,  and  the  tenant  is  allowed  half  the  expense.  A certificate  is  given  to  the  tenant,  and 
that  is  taken  from  him  as  a bank  note.  The  reason  I prefer  that  system  is,  that  it  employs 
the  tenant  on  his  own  farm. 

34.  Have  you  found  the  tenants  willing  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  agriculturist  in 
that  respect  ? — Most  anxious,  as  tar  as  that  is  concerned,  or  in  ditching.  In  fact  I find  them 
anxious  to  work  under  the  agriculturist’s  directions  in  every  thing  hut  one,  and  that  is  rather 
new  to  them,  the  rotation  of  crops.  Even  with  respect  to  green  crops  they  are  going  on 
very  extensively ; and  I may  give  an  instance  to  show  how  it  is  extending.  On  Lord 
Norbury’s  estate  five  or  six  years  ago  T distributed  in  some  places  twenty  pounds’  worth  of 
clover  seed.  This  last  year  I paid  over  £200  for  clover  and  grass  seeds  for  the  same  people : 
so  that  as  far  as  respects  that  species  of  green  cropping  it  is  evident  they  are  very  desirous 
of  availing  themselves  of  it. 

35.  Upon  what  system  do  you  lot  them  have  that  seed  ? — I import  the  seeds  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  distribute  them  to  the  persons  who  have  satisfied  the  agriculturist  that  they 
have  ground  in  a proper  state  on  which  to  sow  it.  Upon  production  of  this  certificate  I 
direct  the  bailiff  to  distribute  the  seed,  and  I take  their  I O Us  for  it,  and  the  money  is 
paid  in  twelve  months. 

36.  Have  you  generally  found  that  that  money  has  been  paid  ? — Yes,  I have,  because  I 
have  used  a little  coercion  to  induce  them  to  do  it — I give  them  to  understand  that  it  must 
be  paid  ; and  the  very  same  system  lias  been  pursued  as  to  Lord  Bloomfield.  Lord  Bloom- 
field has  been  always  doing  the  same  thing.  There  is  no  landlord  who  is  more  anxious  to 
improve  liis  tenants.  He  has  drained  and  fenced  their  lands  extensively.  He  has  abated 
their  rents,  and  made  them  allowances  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent.,  besides  allowances  for  draining.  We  have  distributed  agricultural  premiums  this 
year,  and  every  thing  we  can  do  to  induce  the  tenants  to  improve  their  condition  is 
attempted. 

37.  Has  the  practical  result  been  that  the  condition  of  the  people  has  been  improved ; 
are  they  apparently  more  comfortable  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are.  But  as  regards  the  moun- 
tain property  of  Lord  Bloomfield,  it  has  suffered  very  much  of  late  from  three  or  four  bad 
years.  It  destroyed  their  potato  crops,  and  compelled  them  to  purchase  potatoes.  It  took 
their  stock,  and  threw  them  into  arrears,  and  plunged  them  into  difficulties,  which  it  will 
take  some  time  to  recover,  and  which  we  have  met  as  well  as  we  could.  I believe  there 
have  been  only  for  several  years  two  cases  of  ejectment,  though  there  were  three  years’ 
arrears. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

Patrick  Bracken,  sworn  and  examined. 

L Where  do  you  live  ? — In  the  county  of  Westmeath,  in  a place  called  Frevanagh,  in 
the  parish  of  Duxrow. 

2.  Are  you  a farmer  ? — Yes ; I hold  ten  acres  now.  Mr.  Disney  took  my  land  from  me 
and  gave  it  to  Healy ; he  has  been  turned  out  since,  and  he  would  not  give  it  to  me  back 
again,  and  I think  it  very  unfair. 

3.  How  did  Mr.  Disney  take  it  from  you  ?— He  canted  me,  and  gave  me  five  notices 

to  quit.  J J 

4.  How  much  rent  did  you  owe? — I do  not  know,  for  when  he  was  settling  with  me  in 
°41  he  said  I was  in  debt.  I said  “ No  ; I beg  your  honour’s  pardon,  I am  not.  I have 

0WllL  handwriting  for  every  payment  I have  made.” 

5.  Did  you  produce  that  writing? — Yes,  and  he  took  up  his  handwriting,  his  receipt, 
and  kept  it,  and  would  not  give  it  me  from  that  day  to  this,  and  he  canted  me  afterwards. 

6-  Are  you  certain  he  took  up  the  receipt  and  would  not  give  it  you  again  ? — I am. 
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7.  Where  was  it  he  took  it  up  ? — In  the  town  of  Kilbeggan. 

8.  Was  any  one  else  present? — No. 

9.  In  whose  house  was  it  ? — The  house  of  one  Byrne,  a public-house.  I met  him  in  the 
street,  and  he  took  me  in  there.  I handed  them  to  him,  and  he  kept  them. 

10.  Did  you  ask  him  for  them  again  ? — When  he  laid  the  seizure  on  me  I went  down  to 
him  in  the  county  of  Meath ; I said,  “ Mr.  Disney,  I am  seized  upon.”  “lam  glad  of  it,” 
said  he ; “ you  are  in  debt,”  says  he.  “ Produce  my  receipts,  your  honour,”  said  I,  “ when 
we  settled,  and  we  will  see  whether  I am  in  debt.”  “ I will  not  give  you  one ; you  are  a 
lying  rascal.” 

11.  Had  he  taken  more  than  one  receipt  from  you? — Yes,  he  had  ; there  were  different 
ones.  He  had  taken  one  of  £4,  one  of  £3  7s.  6 d. ; he  had  taken  one  of  £5,  and  he  had 
taken  one  of  £5  15s. 

12.  All  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes,  he  asked  them  of  me,  and  I gave  them  to  him,  and  he 
put  them  in  his  pocket,  and  I did  not  know  how  I stood. 

13.  After  doing  that  you  say  you  were  canted  ? — Yes. 

14.  You  swear  that  ? — Yes,  I do. 

15.  Did  Mr.  Disney  give  you  any  reason  for  not  returning  the  receipts,  or  give  you  a 
receipt  instead  of  them  ? — He  told  me  he  would  send  them  back  in  a fortnight,  or  another 
for  them ; but  I went  down  often  for  them,  and  never  got  them  back. 

16.  Did  he  ever  make  out  any  account  of  rent,  and  show  it  to  you,  and  ask  you  if  it  was 
right  ? — No,  I have  not  a hap’orth  to  show  that  I paid  any  rent  since  1839. 

17.  Whose  agent  is  Mr.  Disney? — Colonel  Bligli’s  agent. 

18.  Where  does  Mr.  Disney  live  ? — In  the  county  of  Meath. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Edenderry,  Monday,  21st  October,  1844. 

Mr.  Robert  M'Comb,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Near  Edenderry. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — About  eighty  Irish  acres,  near  100  English. 

4.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — Principally  the  Edenderry 
estate,  belonging  to  the  Marquess  of  Downshire. 

5.  Is  agriculture  improving  upon  that  estate? — Very  much. 

6.  In  what  respect  ? — In  the  rotation  of  crops,  drainage,  and  building  slated  houses. 

7.  Is  the  estate  of  considerable  area? — I dare  say  between  land  and  bog  14,000  or  15,000 
acres ; I cannot  exactly  tell  the  quantity. 

8.  Are  there  any  farming  societies,  or  agricultural  schools,  or  agricultural  superintendents, 
connected  with  the  property  ? — There  arc. 

9.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — The  average  size,  I should  say,  was 
eighty  acres ; they  vary  from  150  to  forty ; my  farm  may  be  about  the  average.  The 
farms  are  not  laid  out  of  a particular  size,  but  according  as  the  people  hold  them ; they  are 
from  200  acres  to  five  acres. 

10.  Are  there  many  of  them  so  small  as  to  be  under  ten  acres  ? — Yes,  small  pieces 
which  the  people  got  to  improve  on  the  edges  of  the  bogs. 

11.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  upon  the  property  generally  fixed  ? — By  valuation. 

12.  Who  are  the  parties  employed  to  value  ? — A professional  man,  an  engineer;  he  has 
been  fifty  year's  hi  that  occupation. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  first  class  land,  not  including  town-parks? — About  25s., 
and  some  of  it  goes  down  to  20s.,  and  some  as  low  as  10s.  or  5s.  The  best  quality  of  land 
lets  at  from  25s.  to  30 s.  by  the  Irish  acre. 

14.  What  crops  are  usually  cultivated  ? — Wheat,  and  it  is  good  potato  land. 

15.  Taking  the  first  quality  of  land  at  25s.  or  30s.,  what  quantity  of  produce  do  you 
expect  ? — W e have  fifteen  barrels  this  year ; we  used  not  to  have  more  than  eight. 

16.  Taking  one  year  with  another  ? — One  year  with  another,  from  eight  to  nine  barrels 
are  a fair  crop. 

17.  Of  potatoes,  how  much  ? — I suppose  sixtv  barrels  of  potatoes,  of  twenty-four  stones 
to  the  barrel. 

18.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — I can  scarcely 
tell ; there  are  no  defaulters.  When  means  of  that  kind  have  to  be  resorted  to,  the  stock 
and  crop  would  be  sold  on  the  land,  and  the  party  gives  security  to  pay  in  so  many  days, 
or  in  three  months,  or  six  months.  Distraining  has  been  scai'cely  known  on  this  estate 
latterly. 

19.  Do  the  farmers  hold  principally  under  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — There  is  only  one  middleman. 

20.  Is  the  tenure  generally  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — Generally  at  will.  There  are  some 
leases,  but  not  many. 

21.  Are  the  people  anxious  for  leases  ? — No ; I was  promised  one  four  years  ago,  but  I 
have  not  looked  for  it. 

22.  Have  you  seen  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  farms — between  those  let  upon 
leases  and  those  held  at  will  ? — No  ; I could  not  state  any  difference.  There  are  many 
people  building  houses  who  have  no  leases,  upon  the  faith  of  the  landlord. 
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23.  By  whom,  are  permanent  improvements  generally  effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant, 
or  jointly  ? — Jointly.  The  landlord  gives  assistance  in  slates  and  timber.  In  some  cases  he 
gives  all,  but  not  in  every  case. 

24.  What  is  the  arrangement  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  ?— The  landlord  finds 
the  falls,  and  makes  all  the  main  drains,  and  in  many  instances,  the  bye  or  small  drains. 

25.  Does  he  make  any  allowance  to  the  tenants  who  make  the  drains  themselves  ? — No, 
he  does  not,  he  takes  all  the  main  drains  upon  himself. 

26.  Have  they  done  much  in  the  way  of  draining? — Yes,  a great  deal. 

27.  Is  there  an  English  drainer?— I believe  there  is  an  engineer ; Mr.  Murray  is  the 
drainer. 

28.  What  is  the  business  of  the  drainer  ?— To  look  over  the  estate  in  every  way.  He  has 
the  general  conduct  of  the  business.  He  goes  over  the  estate  to  see  where  the  land  is  wet, 
and  what  improvements  can  be  made  by  drains.  He  reports  upon  that  to  the  agent,  and 
the  agent  goes  round  to  see  it,  and  authorises  him  to  make  them  if  he  thinks  them 
necessary. 

29.  Is  his  business  confined  to  the  draining  department  ? — He  is  under-agent  also. 

30.  Does  he  also  teach  the  people  agriculture  ? — He  is  expected  to  do  so. 

31.  Does  he  select  the  bye-drains,  as  you  call  them? — Yes,  that  is  a particular  part  of 
his  duty. 

32.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district? — Yes,  it  does. 

33.  What  is  the  value  of  the  tenant-right,  generally  speaking  ? — According  to  the  quality. 
It  is  worth  as  high  as  £10  an  acre,  if  the  man  has  been  an  industrious  tenant ; but  there  is 
very  little  selling  upon  the  estate. 

34.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  upon  the  estate  ? — There  are  cases  where 
a tenant  wishes  to  leave,  to  go  to  America  for  instance,  and  the  tenant  whose  lands  adjoin 
gets  a preference. 

35.  Has  there  been  anypractice  of  turning  out  tenants  against  their  will,  in  order  to  join  their 
farms  to  others? — No  tenant  is  turned  out  against  his  will  who  is  resident  upon  the  land, 
and  is  an  honest  and  industrious  person,  and  pays  his  rent. 

36.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  continue  in  this  district? — It  is  not 
countenanced  much ; there  may  be  some  allowance  of  it,  but  it  is  not  countenanced. 

37.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers;  are  they  improving  ? — 
They  are  improving. 

38.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving  ? — Yes,  I have  known  the  estate  fourteen  years, 
and  all  the  tenants  on  it  are  improving. 

39.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — Not  much. 

40.  What  is  the  general  rate  of  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourers  ? — It  is  1 0 d.  a day 
in  summer,  and  8 d.  in  winter,  without  diet,  except  the  ploughmen  or  such  men  as  those ; 
but  the  common  labourer  has  those  wages. 

41.  Is  it  paid  usually  in  money? — Yes,  unless  they  wish  to  have  potatoes  instead. 

42.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  generally  hold? — Under  the  farmers. 

43.  What  is  the  rent  of  a labourer’s  cottage? — About  £2  where  there  is  a rood  of 
garden,  or  half  an  acre.  If  the  garden  is  larger  they  charge  more. 

44.  By  whom  are  the  labourers’  cottages  kept  up  and  repaired  ? — By  the  farmers. 

45.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Very  little ; it  does  in  some 
places. 

46.  Is  there  employment  for  the  labourers  ? — There  is,  part  of  the  year.  There  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  employment  at  certain  seasons. 

47.  How  is  the  bailiff  upon  the  estate  paid? — By  the  landlord  entirely. 

48.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent  ? — The  county  cess  is  very 
heavy — Is.  8rf.  to  Is.  8 per  acre  half-yearly,  and  we  live  in  the  extreme  part  of  the 
comity ; and  they  have  been  levying  large  sums  off  the  comity  towards  building  a bridge  at 
Portmnna. 

49.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No,  none  on  this  estate  for 
years  back. 

50.  Have  there  been  any  upon  any  other  estate  in  the  neighbourhood? — There  was  a 
Mr.  Gatchell,  a gentleman,  shot  at  last  May  twelvemonth. 

51.  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  that  ? — He  was  an  agent  over  the  property  of 
Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Downpatrick ; that  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause. 

52.  What  proceedings  of  his  led  to  it  ? — He  had  threatened  to  turn  out  some  tenants,  or 
had,  them  under  distraint. 

53.  Were  they  defaulting  tenants? — Yes,  they  were. 

54.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — No,  I cannot  say  that  I 
have.  I think  agricultural  schools  would  be  a good  thing,  and  agriculturists  and  model 
farms  in  every  poor  law  union  that  is  not  connected  with  a city  or  a large  town.  They  would 
be  very  useful  to  teach  us  the  various  improvements  which  have  been  adopted. 

55.  What  schools  do  the  sons  of  farmers  such  as  yourself  generally  go  to  ? — We  have  a 
parochial  school  attached  to  the  church  and  the  national  school. 

56.  Do  the  sons  of  fanners  holding  100  acres  go  to  those  kind  of  schools? — There  are 
no  other  schools  except  sending  to  Dublin. 

57.  Is  there  felt  to  be  a want  of  schools  adapted  to  the  education  of  farmers’  sons? — 
Yes,  there  is. 

58.  Do  you  consider  that  the  effect  of  the  drainage  which  has  been  going  on  for  some 
years  has  increased  the  gross  amount  of  the  produce  upon  the  farms  ? — Yes,  very  much. 


21st  October , 1844. 

1.000. 

Mr.  Robert  M'Comb. 


See  Mrs.  Gatchell' s 
Statement, 

Appendix!),  No.  150. 
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21*<  October,  1844.  59.  Does  it  appear  to  Lave  increased  the  power  of  the  land  in  feeding  cattle  ? — That  is 

the  principal  thing  I allude  to,  because  we  have  a good  deal  of  lowland,  which  is  not  good. 

1000.  60.  Do  you  find  that  the  draining  of  laud  enables  you  to  keep  more  cattle? Yes 

Mr. Robert M'Comb,  decidedly.  The  cattle  cau  feed  on  it;  much  longer-,  and  we  get  manure  and  top  dress  it* 
which  we  did  not  do  till  it  was  improved. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


1O03L.  Richard  Grattan,  esq.,  M.D.,  sworn  and  examined, 

attan,  esq.  m.d.  ^ -^yjierG  j0  y0U  reside  ? — At  Drummin  House,  in  the  barony  of  Carberry,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare. 

2.  Do  you  occupy  any  land  ? — Yes,  about  400  acres,  besides  the  waste  land  attached 
to  it. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  consider  yourself  best  acquainted  ? — More  parti- 
cularly the  barony  of  Carberry,  in  which  I reside. 

4.  Does  that  barony  afford,  in  your  opinion,  any  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remu- 
nerative improvements  ? — I think  it  does,  to  a great  extent,  if  those  opportunities  were 
properly  developed,  by  the  application  of  capital,  and  the  other  means  which  are  neces- 
sary. 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  improvements  to  which  you  refer  ? — I should  say  draining, 
to  a considerable  extent,  is  the  improvement  most  required. 

6.  Is  there  much  waste  land  in  the  district  ? — Yes.  The  barony  comprises  22,000  Irish 
acres,  arable  and  pasture ; there  is  about  one-third  more  bog  in  addition.  We  have  no 
mountain. 

7.  Do  those  bogs  appear  to  you  to  admit  of  profitable  reclamation  ? — I have  reclaimed 
some  bog  of  my  own,  and  I should  say  they  might  be  improved  with  advantage  to  the 
proprietors ; that  is,  where  the  limestone  gravel  and  other  means  of  reclamation  are  easy 
of  access,  and  the  bog  is  not  so  situated  as  to  make  the  expense  of  conveying  them  to  the 
spot  greater  than  the  value  of  the  reclaimed  land  would  repay. 

8.  Is  the  district  populous  ? — I think  it  is.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  found  to  increase 
the  nearer  you  get  to  the  neighbourhood  of  bogs. 

9.  By  what  process  did  you  reclaim  the  bogs  you  have  alluded  to  ? — By  ridging  up  the 
bogs  so  as  to  take  off  the  surface  water,  and  when  it  became  somewhat  consolidated,  car- 
rying out  on  it  a considerable  quantity  of  manure,  planting  potatoes  for  two  years,  and 
then  laying  down  with  oats,  clover,  and  grass  seeds.  This,  however,  I was  only  able  to 
effect  near  the  high  roads  ; I could  not  accomplish  it  further  than  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  perches  from  the  side  of  the  road. 

10.  Can  you  state  the  cost  which  the  reclaiming  bog  of  that  nature  has  been  to  you  ? — 
I had  some  of  it  performed  by  contract.  I paid  40*-.  an  acre  for  the  ridging,  that  is, 
tin-owing-  it  into  the  shape  of  potatoes  planted  in  the  lazy-bed  way.  Afterwards  I had  the 
gravel  and  manure  wheeled  on  in  barrows  ; but  this  was  so  very  expensive  and  tedious  a 
process  that  I question  whether,  if  practised  upon  a larger  scale,  it  would  pay. 

11.  Is  the  land  available  now? — I mow  it;  but  it  is  too  soft  to  turn  cattle  upon  it,  and  I 
suppose  will  continue  so  for  some  years. 

12.  Do  you  expect  it  will  settle  itself? — Yes,  every  year  it  is  becoming  more  solid.  The 
great  difficulty  I found  was  in  conveying  manure  upon  the  surface,  which  should  be  clay 
mixed  with  dung.  If  I could  devise  any  cheap  means  of  giving  it  a surface  dressing  I could 
make  it  worth  30s.  per  acre  as  meadow.  • 

13.  You  have  not  drained  it? — No ; nothing  but  taken  away  the  surface  water. 

14.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Fetherstone’s  mode  of  draining? — No  ; but  Mr.  William  Murphy, 
who  is  a salesmaster  at  Sraithfield,  in  Dublin,  has  a very  interesting  property  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, called  the  Island  of  Lullynore,  containing  about  300  Irish  acres.  He  has 
adopted  the  English  mode  which  was  pursued  at  Chatmoss,  that  is,  making  hollow  drains 
and  covering  them  with  the  peat  itself. 

15.  In  what  manner  did  he  treat  the  surface  of  the  ground? — It  cost  him,  he  told  me, 
40s.  an  acre  to  accomplish  this  first  process.  He  then  lets  the  bog  consolidate  for  some 
years,  and  when  it  will  bear  cars  he  carries  out  gravel  upon  it,  and  leaves  it  two  or  three 
years,  ploughs  up  the  surface,  bums  it,  and  puts  in  either  rape  or  turnips,  and  lays  it  down 
with  grass  seeds. 

16.  Have  you  heard  the  cost  of  reclaiming  that  land? — The  subsequent  expense  after 
the  40s.  is  that  of  carting  out  the  gravel,  besides  the  other  expenses  of  ploughing,  burning, 
and  manuring,  which  of  course  must  be  considerable.  However,  the  bogs  of  Ireland, 
rightly  managed,  I am  persuaded  afford  a great  field  for  the.  employment  of  the  poor,  and 
for  developing  the  resources  of  the  country.  I recommend  strongly  the  improvement  of 
the  waste  lands  of  Ireland,  for  all  other  schemes  will  fail  unless  you  provide  the  people 
with  employment,  and  afford  them  such  reasonable  remuneration  for  then-  labour  as  will 
enable  them  to  live,  and  occupy  a situation  suitable  to  the  rank  they  are  destined  to  fill  in 
society.  All  our  grievances  merge  themselves  in  this  one  point — the  want  of  regular  and 
profitable  employment. 

17.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Murphy’s  land,  is  that  land  available  ? — Yes,  highly  available. 
He  fattens  some  of  the  best  sheep  on  it  that  go  into  the  Dublin  market,  but  he  is  a man  of 
large  property,  and  has  the  command  of  capital.  Mr.  Murphy  can  do  what  he  pleases 
with  Ms  land.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  proprietors,  or  oi 
the  occupying  tenants.  The  tenants  are  unwilling  to  lay  out  money,  because  they  are 
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uncertain  of  the  length  of  their  term,  and  on  the  expiration  of  then-  leases  they  are  called 
upon  to  pay  an  increased  rent  for  their  improvements. 

IS.  If  there  was  capital  do  you  think  there  is  a disposition  to  reclaim  these  hogs,  and  if 
they  were  sure  of  being  repaid  for  their  improvements?— Yes,  certainly.  It  occurred  to 
me  from  my  own  experience  and  observation,  having  been  formerly  a practising  physician 
in  Dublin,  and  connected  with  some  of  the  larger  hospitals,  and  witnessing  great  distress 
among  the  poor,  it  occurred  to  me  to  inquire  into  the  best  mode  of  affording  them  relief. 
Afterwards,  when  I retired  from  professional  practice,  and  came  down  to  occupy  some  of 
my  own  land,  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  distress  in  a different  aspect  to  that  in 
which  it  presented  itself  to  me  in  the  metropolis.  But  I found  it  to  proceed  in  almost 
every  instance  from  the  same  cause— the  want  of  employment.  Acting  under  those  feelings 
when  I became  a member  of  the  board  of  guardians  I originated  a discussion  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  employing  the  poor,  and  brought  forward  my  views  in  the  shape  of  a little  tract 
which  I submitted  to  the  board,  and  which  they  adopted.  I printed  the  proceedings,  and 
I will  lay  them  before  the  commissioners  at  the  close  of  my  examination,  so  that  they  shall 
be  enabled  to  perceive  what  the  board  of  guardians  of  this  union  have  done.  The  great 
point  upon  which  I dwelt  was  this,  that  as  money  is  the  chief  means  required  to  bring  into 
full  and  complete  activity  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland,  Ireland  contains  within  itself 
all  the  capital  necessary,  if  such  capital  be  made  rightly  available.  That  to  effect  this 
object  there  ought  to  be  a tax  imposed  upon  property  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  residin- 
in  Ireland — such  tax,  say  1 Od.  in  the  pound,  or  even  less,  to  be  expended  in  labour  in  the 
district  in  which  it  shall  be  raised.  In  the  barony  of  Carberry  there  are  22,000  Irish  acres, 
which  may  be  valued  at  £l  an  acre.  Now  lOd.  ‘in  the  pound  would  produce  a very  large 
income,  and  if  that  sum  were  annually  collected,  and  placed  under  the  control  of  persons 
acquainted  with  the  local  circumstances  of  the  place,  you  would  have  at  once  an  immense 
and  increasing  fund  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  without  calling 
upon  Parliament  to  advance  any  of  the  public  money.  The  fund  thus  formed  should  be 
lent  out  without  interest,  the  capital  only  to  be  repaid,  and  still  you  would  have  a fund 
ample  for  all  public  works,  and  all  fanning  and  manufacturing  purposes.  I am  aware  that 
this  would  be  a most  serious  movement,  and  one  which  would  meet  with  great  opposition 
from  different  parties ; but  if  the  tax  were  levied  upon  the  equitable  principle  of  charging 
each  person  only  in  proportion  to  the  interest  he  had  in  the  land,  this  selfish  opposition 
ought  not  to  prevail.  The  fund  would  go  on  constantly  increasing,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  you  would  have  a circulating  capital  of  £8,000  or  £10,000  to  draw  upon,  so  as  to 
undertake  any  public  work,  or  to  afford  relief  in  case  of  epidemic  disease  or  of  famine.  I 
would  further  suggest  that  a tax  be  imposed  upon  all  the  waste  lands  in  Ireland,  in  order 
that  if  the  proprietors  shall  neglect  to  improve  them,  they  shall  be  compelled  to  set  those 
tracts  of  land  to  parties  who  'will  reclaim  and  cultivate  them. 

19.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  your  opinion  improving  in  your  district  ? — The  agricul- 
ture of  the  district  is  certainly  now  improving,  but  it  is  still  exceedingly  defective. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms  in  tliis  district  ? — The  graziers  hold  large  tracts 
in  their  own  hands,  but  the  size  of  the  farms  ranges  from  the  smallest  holding  up  to  300  or 
400  acres. 


21.  What  is  the  smallest  holding  ? — Two  acres,  or  perhaps  only  a small  garden. 

22.  Are  farms  under  ten  acres  usual  ? — Yes,  they  are,  where  the  original  farm  has  been 
subdivided,  very  common. 

23.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  ? — It  is  always  a matter  of  private  agree- 
ment between  the  parties. 

24.  Not  by  advertisement? — Though  the  land  might  be  advertised  to  be  set,  still  the 
rent  would  be  a matter  of  private  agreement  between  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

25.  Not  by  valuation  ? — No,  I have  never  heard  of  that. 

26.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  land  of  the  very  best  quality  ? — That  is  grazing  land,  such 
land  is  valued  now  under  the  Ordnance  survey  at  40s.  an  acre  ; that  would  be  about  the 
realjetting  value  of  it  for  good  grazing  and  fattening  land. 

27.  What  quantity  of  bullocks  -would  100  acres  of  that  first  quality  of  land  fatten  ? — One 
bullock  to  the  acre  I should  think.  With  respect  to  tillage  land,  the  land  in  our  district  is 
limestone  and  light,  not  like  the  very  stiff  land  of  other  counties.  If  properly  managed 
it  is  exceedingly  suitable  for  turnips  and  green  crops.  This  land  is  on  the  average  worth 
25$.  an  acre. 

28.  Does  that  land  produce  wheat  ? — Yes,  wheat  of  excellent  quality. 

29.  What  quantity  by  the  acre  does  it  ordinarily  produce? — Seldom  more  than  six 
barrels  as  cultivated  by  the  ordinary  farmers ; but  with  the  ground  well  managed  there 
ought  to  be  a produce  of  more  than  double  that. 

30.  Is  land  well  managed  generally  speaking  capable  of  producing  much  more  than  it 


31.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  does  that  land  produce  ? — I should  estimate  the  produce 
of  potatoes  in  our  district  rather  low,  about  sixty  barrels,  of  twenty-four  stones  to  the  barrel. 
Land  well  cultivated  ought  to  produce  100  barrels. 

32.  Do  you  think  that  land  of  that  description  would  produce  that  if  properly  cultiva- 
ted?— Yes. 


33.  Can  you  state  what  proportion  the  rent  bears  to  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — The 
valuation  is  very  nearly  on  the  same  scale  as  the  rent — if  any  thing,  a little  under  it. 

. How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded  ? — There  is  generally 
half  a year  allowed.  The  May  rent  is  not  paid  until  some  time  before  November. 


21s;  October , 1844. 

1001. 

R.  Grattan,  esq.,  m.d. 
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. 21st  October,  1844. 

1001. 

R.Gruttan,  esq.,  m.d 


35.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  ? — There  is  very  little  distraining  and 

not  much  ejectment.  ‘ 

36.  Is  the  rent  pretty  punctually  paid  ?— Yes,  very  punctually.  The  people  arc  exceed- 
ingly industrious  and  quiet. 

37.  Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  middlemen  ? The  barony 

of  Carberry  is  much  divided.  There  is  no  overwhelming  interest  in  it.  The  Duke  of  Lein- 
ster, who  has  such  large  possessions  in  the  comity  Kildare,  does  not  own  any  part  of  it' 
There  are  not  many  properties  that  exceed  1,000  acres. 

38.  Do  the  farmers  hold  principally  under  the  proprietors  ?— Yes.  The  occupiers  gene- 
rally are  tenants  either  to  the  proprietors  in  fee  or  to  those  who  hold  under  leases  for  lives 
renewable  for  ever — a tenure  in  Ireland  equivalent  to  the  fee. 

39.  Comparing  that  district  with  other  districts  where  the  tenure  is  different,  is  there 
much  improvement  in  the  district  where  you  reside  ? — In  that  district  I know  some  parties 
who  have  land  for  ever  at  a very  low  rent,  and  they  are  the  least  improving  throughout  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  I am  a decided  advocate  for  a tenant  having  an  interest  in  bis 
land  for  as  long  a continuance  as  would  bo  possible. 

40.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district  ? — That  process  is  Quin" 

on  in  our  district  as  well  as  in  every  other  in  Ireland.  It  is  a movement  that  is  generally 
taking  place.  J 

41.  By  what  means  is  it  effected  in  your  district,  and  with  what  object  ? The  proprie- 

tors are  endeavouring  to  consolidate  the  farms  till  they  reach  from  100  to  150  Irish  acres, 
so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  occupied  by  a different  class  of  persons.  The  landlords  are 
anxious  to  have  slated  houses,  and  tenants  who  will  pay  less  rent  nominally  but  with  more 
punctuality.  This  movement  presses  heavily  upon  the  labourers  and  the  small  class  of 
farmers.  In  some  cases  the  landlords  give  money  to  pay  for  the  passage  of  the  former  occupiers 
to  Canada  or  the  United  States.  In  many  instances  this  has  not  been  done,  but  still  in  our 
part  of  the  world  this  clearing  system  has  been  carried  on  in  rather  an  amicable  manner. 
I have  not  heard  of  ejectments  upon  a wholesale  scale,  or  any  outrages  in  consequence. 

42.  Nor  any  removals  under  circumstances  of  hardship  ? — No. 

43.  With  respect  to  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  land,  is  that  carried  on  to  any 
extent  in  the  district  now  ?— Yes,  to  a very  large  extent.  Where  a tenant  holds  under  a 
long  lease,  and  where  the  landlord  has  no  control,  the  Subletting  Act  does  not  apply,  and 
it  is  when  these  lands  fall  out  of  lease  that  the  difficulty  arises. 

44.  Is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  improving  or  otherwise  in  your  opinion  ? Of 

late  years  they  have  suffered  very  much  from  the  failure  of  the  wheat ‘crop.  During  the 
last  five  years  they  have  been  obliged  to  draw  more  upon  their  capital,  if  they  had  any,  for 
the  payment  of  their  rent  and  taxes. 

45.  Is  your  observation  the  same  as  to  the  small  farmers  ? — Yes ; and  the  labouring 
classes  are  very  poor  indeed. 

46.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  ? — Tenpence  a day  without  food,  throughout  the  year. 

47.  Do  you  observe  whether  the  acrcable  rent  of  the  small  tenantry  is  higher  than  that 
of  the  large  ? Yes,  it  is  always  higher.  Land  under  such  circumstances  may  be  considered 
retailed,  and  the  retailer  always  expects  to  make  a profit  on  it.  The  poor  man  pays  more 
for  what  he  consumes  than  the  rich  man. 

48.  Are  the  wages  of  the  labouring  class  generally  paid  in  cash,  or  how  ? — There  is  very 
little  money  in  circulation  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  greater  part  of  the  necessary 
purchases  of  the  poor  are  made  by  their  selling  some  trifling  articles  of  agricultural  produce, 
and  this  is  done  by  way  of  barter.  With  regard  to  my  labourers,  if  I were  to  pay  them  in 
money  I could  not  employ  one-half  of  them.  I pay  them  with  the  produce  of  the  land 
lnsj,e^  paying  them  in  money,  and  obliging  thorn  to  go  to  Edenderry — five  miles  there 
and  five  miles  back ; I pay  them  with  potatoes,  and  accommodate  them  so  far  as  the  saving 
ox  tune  is  concerned.  The  labourer  is  accommodated  as  well  as  myself,  because  he  saves 
his  time  and  labour,  and  I am  not  obliged  to  send  my  horses  and  carts  to  market.  I 
get  oatmeal  ground  for  them,  and  I pay  the  balance  in  money.  Many  farmers  do  the 
same. 

49.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  generally  hold  their  cottages  ? — Generally  under 
the  farmers. 

50.  What  is  the  rent  they  pay  ? — They  pay  for  the  house  and  garden  about  £l  a year. 

51.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  to  a very  great  extent  for 
oats,  potatoes,  and  hay. 

52.  Who  is  it  that  generally  builds  the  cottage  ? — The  poor  man  builds  it  himself.  For 
the  smallest  plot  of  ground  upon  which  he  builds  a house  he  is  charged  20s. 

53.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  con-acre  producing  the  crops  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
Potato  ground,  indifferently  manured  with  bog  stuff  and  a small  portion  of  dung,  sets  at 
from  £8  to  £9  an  acre ; and  oat  ground  will  set  from  £5  to  £6. 

54.  How  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  ? — The  potato  crop  is  detained  till  the  money  is 
paid.  The  potatoes  are  of  such  value  to  the  poor  that  they  will  make  any  sacrifice  rather 
than  let  then-  potatoes  be  seized  for  the  rent. 

55.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ? — Very  few. 

56.  What  are  the  fees  paid  for  collecting  or  enforcing  rent  ? — The  agent  receives  liis 
usual  poundage  of  Is.  in  the  pound.  If  a tenant  is  distrained  fees  are  paid,  but  they  are 
not  very  high. 

57.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  agent  is  paid  by  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  ?— He 
deducts  his  poundage  from  the  landlord’s  rent.  He  is  not  paid  by  the  tenant. 
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58.  Are  you  aware  of  any  practice  among  the  agents  of  exacting  gratuities  upon  granting  M*  October,  1844 

leases  . No,  I am  not  aware  of  any  thing  of  the  sort  in  the  district  in  which  I reside  

59.  Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  people  of  the  conduct  of  the  bailiff  in  the  barony?—  1001. 

No,  the  bailiff  is  a quiet,  well  conducted  person.  All  parties  seem  to  think  he  conducts  R-Grattnn>esi-*.D- 
himself  quietly  and  correctly.  _ ° 

60.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent  ’—About  10A  in  the  pound  in 

the  year.  1 

6L  When  is  the.  landlord's  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ’—At  the  sale 
next  after  the  rate  is  paid.  J ° 

62.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenants  by  the  tithe  rent-charge  being  placed 
upon  the  landlord ; is  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  given  to  the  tenant  ’—In  our  district  it  has 
removed  one  cause  of  complaint,  as  far  as  regards  the  collection  of  the  tithe. 

63.  Hm  the  tenant  the  advantage  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  which  he  ought  to 
aHowed"iit  °S’  1 El'01lId  4 5ls  has'  1 laTe  heard  of  complaint ; I have  myself  always 

. M-  y°u  “y  other  statement  to  mate,  or  any  suggestions  to  offer,  to  the  commis- 
sioners ’—I  beg  to  submit  to  the  commissioners  two  documents  prepared  by  me,  and 
approved  of  by  the  Edonderry  board  of  guardians,  as  expressing  my  views  relative  to  the 
general  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  best  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  people. 

These  documents  contain  such  further  evidence  as  I am  anxious  to  bring  under  the  notice 
of  the  commissioners.  Some  of  my  suggestions  I fear  may  not,  under  existing  circumstances, 
bo  deemed  practicable  ; but  as  such  are  the  opinions  which  I really  entertain,  I have  con- 
sidered.it  only  candid  in  me  to  put  them  forward.  I would  respectfully  request  that  they 
he  received  as  part  of  my  direct  evidence,  as  they  contain  all  that  I am  desirous  to  say 
Thus  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  trespass  at  too  great  length  on  your  time,  and 
besides  it  will  answer  my  purpose  better,  as  I could  not  enter  upon  those  questions  so  fully 
m the  course  of  this  examination  as  I have  already  done  in  the  documents  to  which  I have 
called  your  attention.  At  the  same  time  I think  it  right  to  observe  that  the  views  I have 
put  forward  may  not  be  exactly  those  that  the  commissioners  would  recommend,  and  I feel 
that  I have  expressed  myself  strongly  on  some  points 

Extracts  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Edenderry  Board  of  Poor  Law  Guardians. 

u,  T . . , , 20</t  March,  1841. 

( mi,0  i \ ,10n- — I fflve  notice,  that  at  the  next  meeting  I will  propose  the  following  resolution  : 

‘ lhat  the  chairman,  after  the  termination  of  the  business  of  each  meeting,  and  before  leaving  the 
chair,  do  henceforth  require  whether  any  member  of  the  board  lias  any  suggestion  to  make  tending  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  union."— Richard  Grattan,  M.D. 

nth  April. — Passed  unanimously. 

w . ,,,  , . . , 4th  June,  1842. 

JNotice  ot  Motion — I give  notice,  that  I will,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  hoard  of  guardians,  call 
the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  necessity  of  devising  some  plan  for  the  regular  and  profitable  employ- 
ment ot  the  industrious  poor,  and  for  the  formation  of  a fund  to  afford  occasional  relief  during  periods 
ot  general  distress. — Richard  Grattan,  M.D. 


P . , . _ 11th  June. 

Resolved,  I hat  a committee  he  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  the  propositions  of  Dr 
Grattan,  relative  to  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  that  Mi-.  Lawrence  Carew,  Mr.  Patrick  Lacv, 
and  Mr.  Patrick  Leneliau  be  named  for  that  purpose,  and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  Passed 
unanimously. 

P . , 16th  June,  1S42. 

Resolved,— i hat  the  report  from  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  propositions  of  Dr. 
rattan  for  the  employment  of  the  poor  he  received  and  approved  of,  together  with  the  propositions 
os  amended  according  to  the  report.  Passed  unanimously. 

Edenderry  Poor  Law  Union. 

m,  . . Saturday,  18lh  June,  1842. 

e committee  appointed  to  report  to  the  hoard  of  guardians,  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan 
proposed  by  Richard  Grattan,  esq.,  for  providing  employment  for  the  labouring  classes,  and  thereby 
e levmg  their  distress,  having  carefully  considered  the  subject  referred  to  them,  and  impressed  with  a 
aeep  sense  of  its  importance,  submit  to  the  board  their  views  with  regard  to  it. 

irst,  It  is  obvious,  that  inasmuch  as  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  a people  depend  in  a great 
gree  on  the  exertions  of  the  labourer,  whatever  measure  shall  tend  to  encourage  industry,  and 
ea  e a demand  for  labour,  must  be  beneficial  to  every  member  of  the  community.  Industry  rightly 
rec  ed  developes  and  augments  the  natural  resources  of  a country,  and  therefore  especially  benefits 
• ® Poss®ss.ors  property,  who  in  virtue  of  their  property  axe  more  immediately  and  personally 

ereste  in  the  common  welfare.  The  labourer  also  is  benefited,  for  employment  is  to  him  as 
ecessary  as  the  air  he  breathes : employment  is  his  sole  possession,  and  deprived  of  it  he  perishes ; 
regularly  employed,  and  fairly  remunerated  for  his  labour,  all  things  proceed  prosperously — peace, 
J,  ' fur*  if  i iaPPdness  universally  prevail,  and  society  in  a country  thus  fortunately  circumstanced  is 
a lished  on  a settled  and  permanent  foundation. 

gam,  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  wherever  industry  is  neglected,  or  cramped  by  unwise  restrictions, 
Qre  Prosperity  of  the  country  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion ; and  that  so  long  as  such  neglect 
aniTlegitim^t  ^ ment^shall  continue,  no  partial  or  temporary  expedient  can  restore  society  to  its  proper 

t^os.e  reasons  we  think  it  right  to  express  our  entire  and  cordial  concurrence  in  the  statements 
ained  m t‘\e  introductory  observations  of  the  plan  referred  to  us ; and  it  is  our  decided  and 
andniftf))US  COI™ct‘on>  that  with  the  exception  of  alms  houses  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  the  infirm, 
o eserted  children  or  orphans,  no  measure  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  can  be  relied  upon 
permanently  useful  unless  it  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  providing  employment  for  the  indus- 
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21  st  October,  1844.  tt'ious  poor,  so  that  all  persons  willing  to  work  shall  be  enabled  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own 
labour. 

1001.  To  carry  this  principle  into  effect  is  the  main  object  of  the  plan  now  before  us,  and  for  this  purpose 

It.  Grattan,  esq.,  m.d.  explains  in  what  manner  district  boards  for  employment  are  to  be  formed,  and  also  from  whut  sources 

the  necessary  funds  are  to  be  provided. 

We  think  the  mode  proposed  for  appointing  the  members  of  the  several  boards,  combining  as  it 
does  the  systems  both  of  nomination  and  of  election,  is  as  fair  and  as  likely  to  work  well  as  any  other 
plan  that  can  be  suggested.  In  some  of  the  more  remote  districts  of  Ireland  it  may  possibly  happen 
that  a sufficient  number  of  persons  of  influence  and  experience  cannot  easily  be  procured  to  constitute 
an  efficient  board.  Therefore,  although  on  general  grounds  we  should  rather  exclude  the  clergy 
from  all  interference  in  matters  of  public  business,  still  as  their  assistance  might  be  occasionally  useful, 
we  do  not  object  to  their  being  permitted  to  act  as  cx-nfficio  members.  As  a further  means  of  assurin'* 
the  formation  of  a correct  and  efficient  board,  we  would  suggest,  that  should  circumstances  so  require  it, 
the  district  might  be  made  to  comprehend  two  or  more  baronies ; or  there  might  bo  a central  board 
in  each  county,  with  local  or  baronial  branches.  We  would,  however,  prefer  districts  of  moderate 
size,  as  admitting  of  more  careful  iuspection,  and  of  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of 
its  inhabitants,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  board,  than  can  be  supposed  attainable  in  districts 
of  large  extent. 

In  levying  and  applotting  the  sum  to  be  assessed,  we  would  recommend  the  Ordnance  survey  and 
valuation  as  preferable  to  the  tithe  composition  valuation,  the  former  being  mox-e  scientific,  and 
calculated  on  a uniform  scale  ; and  we  are  further  of  opinion  that  1 Od.  in  the  pound  on  the  full  value 
of  all  lands  and  houses  would  be  sufficient  to  afford  ample  employment  to  the  labourer,  and  relief  to  the 
destitute,  if  applied  in  exact  conformity  with  the  proposed  plan,  and  not  wasted  in  salaries,  poundages, 
and  perquisites. 

The  expense  of  collecting  the  assessment  in  the  manner  suggested  would  be  either  nothing,  or  at 
most  it  would  diminish  the  sum  received  by  a mere  fractional  deduction.  The  tax  would  he,  unlike 
every  other,  a popular  tax  ; it  would  he  cheerfully  paid  by  every  occupier  of  land,  and  every  house- 
holder. For  being  raised  in  the  first  instance  for  the  use  of  their  own  immediate  district,  they’ would 
all  participate  in  its  advantages  ; and  afterwards  being  to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  each  proprietor 
in  the  exact  proportion  of  his  beneficial  interest  in  the  property  so  taxed,  the  amount  could  not  press 
heavily  or  unjustly  on  any  of  the  parties. 

A sufficient  sum  having  been  thus  procured,  and  money'  being  the  great  moving  power  by  which 
labour  is  set  in  motion,  the  plan  provides  that  this  fund  shall  be  kept  in  constant  activity,  and  made 
to  circulate  freely  and  quickly  in  every  direction.  This  is  accomplished  by  giving  to  individuals  an 
inducement  to  borrow  the  money,  and  to  apply  it,  with  the  approbation  of  the  board,  to  such  purposes  of 
practical  utility  as  will  tend  to  their  own  private  advantage  and  to  the  public  g-ood.  This  inducement, 
this  premium  as  it  were,  to  invite  the  borrower  to  avail  himself  of  the  fund,  and  to  employ  it  usefully, 
consists  in  giving  it  to  him  without  interest.  This  is  the  great  feature  of  the  plan  before  us,  aud  the 
one  that  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  measure  of  relief  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  want 
of  capital,  or  of  its  representative,  money,  is  the  great  impediment  to  improvement ; but  when  money 
is  abundant,  and  can  be  easily  procured,  private  enterprise  is  encouraged,  and  a profit  is  realised. 
Now  the  mere  saving  of  interest  would  afford  a reasonable  profit,  and  being  in  itself  a certain  profit, 
added  to  the  natural  rate  of  profit  accruing-  from  the  employment  of  labour,  this  double  rate  of  profit 
could  not  fail  to  create  numerous  and  extensive  applications  for  sums  of  all  denominations,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  possible  amount  to  which  the  fund  could  he  available.  The  advancing  the 
money  without  interest  is  in  fact  the  corner  stone  of  the  whole  plan  ; and  the  fund  being  a public 
fund,  and  established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  creating  a demand  for  labour,  the  accomplishment  of  its 
object,  through  the  agency  of  the  borrower,  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  counteract  the  absence  of 
a charge  for  interest. 

The  provisions  for  the  security  and  repayment  of  the  advances  seem  to  he  clear  and  sufficient  for  all 
necessary  purposes,  and  that  more  especially  which  provides  for  the  employment  of  such  surplus  fund 
as  any  district  might  possess  beyond  its  own  wants,  by  advancing-  it  on  the  security  of  public  works,  is 
calculated  to  meet  every  objection  that  can  be  raised  as  to  the  application  and  utility  of  the  fund,  no 
matter  to  what  extent  it  might  accumulate. 

We  approve  of  the  proposal  to  place  a certain  tax  on  all  waste  lands.  A tax  on  unimproved  hogs 
and  mountains  would  stimulate  the  proprietors  either  to  avail  themselves  of  the  loan  fund  in  order  to 
improve  them,  and  thereby  give  employment  to  the  labourer,  or  it  would  lead  them  to  set  such  lands 
to  others,  who,  being  provided  with  capital  derived  from  the  loan  fund,  would  devote  themselves  to 
their  reclamation,  and  thus  open  a boundless  field  for  the  exercise  of  industry. 

We  come  now  to  a most  important  and  valuable  part  of  the  plan,  containing  as  it  does  a provision 
intended  to  meet  occasional  distress,  and  peculiarly  applicable  to  a crisis  like  tbe  present,  when  frightful 
destitution  everywhere  exists,  and  famine,  in  truth,  stalks  abroad.  We  quote  tbe  passage  at  full 
length : — 

“ And  be  it  enacted,  that  in  seasons  of  great  general  distress,  and  when  extraordinary  measures  of 
relief  are  called  for,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  to  apply  a certain  portion  of  the  assessment  of  the 
current  year  to  meet  the  unusual  emergency  of  high  prices  or  scarcity,  by  purchasing  or  importing 
provisions,  to  be  given  to  the  poor  at  rates  commensurate  with  the  usual  standard  of  wages,  and  as 
lav  as  possible  in  exchange  for  labour,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses,  and  unnecessary  and  improvident 
encroachment  on  the  principal  fund." 

It  is  lamentable  to  think  that  no  measure  of  this  sort  has  been  adopted  by  the  legislature  to  relieve 
such  an  accumulation  of  misery  and  destitution  as  now  almost  universally  prevails.  The  poor-house 
test — that  of  total  destitution,  is  applicable  only  in  those  cases  where  the  majority  of  the  people  can 
support  themselves  ; but  where  the  majority  of  the  people  are  incapable  of  supporting  themselves,  there 
it  ceases  to  be  available  as  a means  of  relief,  unless  it  be  intended  to  provide  poor-house  accommodation 
for  the  whole  of  the  poorer  portion  of  the  population. 

We  are  therefore  compelled  again  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  practical  working  of  the  plan 
to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed  by  the  board,  and  we  repeat,  and  would  impress  on  t ie 
hoard,  that  the  only  mode  of  effectually  relieving  the  poor  consists  in  providing  them  with  emp  oy- 
ment,  and  enabling  them  to  support  themselves.  . , 

To  place  in  a clearer  light  the  value  of  the  proposed  plan,  we  would  recommend  that  such  o ® 
members  of  the  board  as  may  not  consider  it  too  much,  trouble,  would  calculate  the  probable  amount 
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of  a tax  of  10r?.  in  the  pound  on  tlie  fair  average  value  of  the  number  of  acres  in  their  several  baronies, 
and  make  a return  of  the  same  to  the  board,  so  that  it  shall  appear  to  what  extent  a fund  for  the  pur- 
poses of  labour  would  have  accumulated  in  each  barony  during  the  last  five  years. 

We  are  ot  opinion  that  the  clause  with  regard  to  the  dispensaries  should  be  expunged,  as  not  being 
necessarily  connected  with  the  working  of  the  measure  for  providing  employment. 

Laurence  Carew, 
Patrick  Lenehan, 
Patrick  Lact. 

Heads  of  a Bill  to  Promote  Industry  and  Provide  Employment  for  the  Poor  in  Ireland.  Proposed 
by  Richard  Grattan,  esq.,  M.D.,  J.P.,  Drummin  House,  County  of  Kildare. 

\\  hereas  there  exists  in  Ireland  great  destitution  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  both  agricultural 
and  manufacturing,  originating  chiefly  in  want  of  regular  employment,  whereby  the  industrious  are 
unable  to  occupy  themselves  in  profitable  labour,  and  those  who  would  otherwise  add,  by  their  exer- 
tions, to  the  general  resources  of  the  country,  at  present,  from  the  absence  of  an  efficient  system  of 
well  regulated  encouragement,  pass  into  a state  of  most  afflicting  pauperism,  and  become  a serious 
burden  to  the  community.  And  whereas  various  expedients  have  from  time  to  time  been  resorted  to, 
as  measures  of  relief,  but  without  producing  permanent  benefit,  or  tending  in  any  way  to  improve  the 
condition  of  tlie  Irish  labourer  or  artisan.  And  whereas  grants  of  public  money,  public  works,  volun- 
tary subscriptions,  emigration,  charter  schools,  tithes,  enlarged  church  accommodation,  evangelical 
missions,  proselytism,  religious  controversy,  parish  schools,  infant  schools,  charity  balls,  prison  discip- 
line, solitary  confinement,  tread  mills,  soup  shops,  houses  of  mendicity,  and  laws  against  vagrancy, 
have  all  been  tried  in  vain,  and  whether  enforced  by  legislative  enactments,  or  powerfully  patronised 
by  the  wealthy  and  influential,  have  all  signally  failed  to  improve  the  habits  or  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  poor.  And  whereas  there  exists,  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people,  an  invincible  dislike  to 
the  establishment  of  alms-houses  conducted  on  the  principle  of  the  new  poor  law  bill  now  in  force  in 
England.  And  whereas  to  provide  employment  for  the  industrious,  so  that  all  persons  willing  to 
work  shall  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  labour,  is  the  only  effectual  mode  of  arresting 
the  progress  of  pauperism  in  Ireland,  and  of  mitigating  its  attendant  evils  and  miseries,  which,  if  not 
relieved,  must  entail  the  most  serious  calamities  on  Ireland  and  on  the  empire.  And  whereas,  in 
every  country  the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  community  chiefly  depend  on  the  profitable  application 
of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and  on  the  equitable  distribution  of  tlie  produce  of  tlie  labour 
of  the  industrious  classes,  so  as  to  ensure  to  them,  at  all  times,  a just  and  fair  remuneration  for  their 
exertions.  And  whereas  in  Ireland,  which  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  there  are  at  pre- 
sent upwards  of  five  millions  of  acres  of  uncultivated  laud,  which,  by  a moderate  outlay  of  capital, 
might  be  rendered  productive ; and  of  the  land  even  now  under  cultivation  a great  portion  is  very 
imperfectly  and  unprolitably  managed,  in  consequence  of  a deficiency  of  pecuniary  means  on  the  part 
ot  its  occupiers,  whereby  want  of  employment  and  consequently  increasing  distress  and  pauperism 
prevail  amongst  the  labouring  classes  of  every  description,  to  the  great  injury,  not  of  the  immediate 
sufferers  only,  but  of  the  public  at  large.  And  whereas  it  is  not  reasonable  or  politic,  and  it  would  be 
unjust  to  the  other  parts  of  the  British  empire,  that  large  annual  grants  of  the  public  money  should 
he  expended  in  Ireland  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  merely  ; and  more  especially  as  there  is  already  in 
Ireland  abundant  capital,  sufficient,  if  properly  directed,  to  call  into  action  the  latent  energies  and' the 
great,  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

Be  it  therefore  enacted,  That  from  and  immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  act  there  shall  be  appointed 
in  each  barony  of  every  county  in  Ireland,  a local  board,  composed  of  twenty-four  individuals  ; the 
twelve  first  members  to  consist  of  tlie  twelve  highest  county  rate-payers  resident  in  the  barony,  and 
the  remaining  twelve  to  be  chosen  by  the  next  fifty  highest  county  rate-payers  from  amongst  them- 
selves, in  addition  to  the  resident  clergy  of  every  denomination,  who  are  to  be  ox -ojicio  members. 
The  appointment  and  election  of  the  members  of  the  board  to  take  place  yearly,  and  vacancies  occur- 
ring 111  the  board  from  lion-residence,  or  refusal  to  act  on  the  part  of  any  of  its  members,  to  be  filled 
up  within  one  month  after  such  refusal  to  act,  or  immediately  after  three  months  of  continued  non- 
attendance. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  sums  to  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  collected 
half-yearly  by  the  collector  of  the  county  cess,  from  a rental  prepared  by  the  said  board,  and  lodged 
with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  lor  tlie  county,  stating  the  full  annual  value  of  all  the  respective  holdings 
m said  barony,  and  adopting  as  the  value  of  said  holding's  the  rental  at  which  they  are  estimated 
under  the  Ordnance  survey ; that  is  to  say,  that  the  sum  of  1 Ocl.  in  the  pound  of  such  estimated  annual 
value  shall  be  collected  by  two  equal  half-yearly  payments,  at  the  same  time  with  the  county  cess,  and 
with  the  same  power  to  the  said  collector  to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  said  poundage  ; the  entire  of 
the  sum  so  collected,  and  without  any  deduction  whatever  for  the  collection  thereof,  to  he  remitted  to 
the  Lank  of  Ireland,  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  said  board  of  said  barony,  aud  that  a statement,  of 
the  sum  so  remitted,  and  from  whom  collected,  and  also  of  the  arrears,  if  any,  shall  at  the  same  time 
e finished  by  tlie  clerk  of  the  peace  to  the  said  board. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  said  sum  of  10<L  in  the  pound,  being  in  the  first  instance  paid  by  the 
occupying  tenant,  or  by  the  resident  landed  proprietor,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  tenant,  at  each  pay- 
3?®jt  ient  to  ^'s  landlord,  to  deduct  the  same  poundage  from  such  sum  as  his  rent  shall  amount  to. 
And  further,,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  landlord  or  proprietor,  should  he  pay  a head  rent,  or 
annuities,  or  interest  for  money  seemed  on  said  land  or  property,  to  make  a similar  deduction  of  lOrf. 
m . e pound  from  the  several  payments  to  which  he  is  himself  subject,  so  that  all  persons  possessing 
,aa  interest  in  said  lands  or  property  in  such  barony,  and  who  may  so  far  be  deemed  proprietors,  shall 
6 ji''  taxed,  each  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  permanent  annual  income  that  he  receives. 

, . And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  be  the  proper  business  of  said  board  to  promote  industry  of  every 
. mj  'witbin  the  limits  of  the  barony,  by  lending  out,  without  interest,  to  every  applicant,  whether 
anded  proprietor,  farmer,  labourer,  or  mechanic,  properly  recommended,  and  having  two  responsible 
sureties,  such  sum  as  he  shall  give  tlie  board  reason  to  believe  will  enable  him  to  extend  his  means  of 
employment,  and  aid  him  in  bettering  his  own  condition,  or  that  of  others,  by  the  profitable  applica- 
on  ot  such  loan  ; said  loan  to  be  repaid  to  the  board  by  weekly  instalments  of  5(1.  in  the  pound— -a 
preference  to  be  given  in  every  instance  to  the  applicants  for  small  sums  ; but  afterwards,  when  the 
oan  fund  shall  have  increased’  beyond  what  may  be  required  for  tlieh-  accommodation,  the  surplus  to 
e lent  out  in  larger  sums  and  for  longer  periods ; the  re-payments  to  be  made  monthly,  quarterly,  or 
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half-yearly,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  said  board  and  the  borrowers  of  said  larger  sums  $ 
as  to  preserve  in  a state  of  constant  activity  the  entire  fund,  and  cause  it  to  be  circulated  from'  S° 
holder  to  another,  in  order  to  improve  property  in  every  direction,  and  leave  behind  it  the  traces^ 
well-directed  and  profitable  labour.  0 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  personal  security  of  the  borrower  and  of  two  responsible  io'  t 
securities  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  entitle  the  board  to  advance  any  sum  not  exceeding  £50  to  b 
repaid  by  weekly  instalments  of  5 d.  in  the  pound ; and  that  for  all  sums  exceeding  £50,  besides  th* 
personal  security  of  the  borrower  and  of  two  solvent  individuals,  the  proposed  improvements  intended 
to  be  effected  by  the  outlay  of  said  money,  whether  they  consist  of  buildings  or  in  the  reclamation  of 
land,  or  in  any  other  profitable  and  permanent  investment  of  capital,  shall  be  pledged  to  the  said 
board  for  the  repayment  of  said  loan ; and  so  much  only  of  said  loan  shall  from  time  to  time  be 
advanced  as  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  said  board  to  be  actually  and  bona  fide  expended  i 
said  improvements,  in  order  to  guard  against  fraud,  and  the  possible  misapplication  of  said  loan  and 
also  against  any  loss  which  the  board  of  relief  might  otherwise  sustain. 

And  be  it  enacted,  That  in  the  event  of  the  insolvency  or  of  the  ejectment  from  bis  farm  or  house 
for  non-payment  of  rent  of  any  individual  so  indebted  to  the  said  board,  the  future  occupier  of  such 
farm  or  house  shall  be  subject  to  the  re-payment  of  said  loan,-  or  of  so  much  of  said  loan  as  shall 
remain  unpaid  ; and  that  said  board  shall  recover  said  loan,  if  not  voluntarily  paid,  by  returning  the 
said  arrears  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county,  who  shall  cause  the  collector  of  the  county  cess 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  the  same,  by  the  same  instalments  in  which  it  was  to  have  been  re-paid 
when  first  borrowed.  ^ 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  there  shall  be  at  any  time  an  extent  of  capital  accumu- 
lated in  any  barony  beyond  what  can  be  profitably  employed  within  the  limits  of  said  barony,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  board  to  lend  out,  in  such  sums  as  they  shall  approve  of,  and  for  such  periods  as  shall 
be  agreed  upon,  but  not  in  any  case  to  exceed  ten  years,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Works  in  Dublin,  such  surplus  capital,  to  aid  in  the  formation  of  public  works  in  any  part  of  the 
county  in  which  such  barony  shall  be  situated,  or  to  lend  out  such  capital  in  any  of  the  adjoining 
baronies  in  sums  of  not  less  than  £50,  upon  the  personal  security  of  the  borrower  and  of  two  solvent 
individuals,  and  also  upon  the  security  of  the  improvements  to  be  effected  by  means  of  such  loan ; but 
provided  always,  that  for  all  such  money  so  lent,  and  to  bo  expended  out  of  said  baronj-,  there  shall 
be  paid  a rate  of  interest  of  £3  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  such  interest  to  be  applied  to  promote  useful 
and  especially  agricultural  education  in  the  barony. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  order  to  extend  the  field  for  agricultural  employment,  by  coun- 
teracting the  present  useless  monopoly  of  waste  lands,  and  to  afford  the  means  of  forcing  upon 
indolent  or  selfish  occupiers  of  such  unproductive  lands  in  Ireland  an  enlarged  system  of  cultivation, 
an  acreable  tax  of  10 d.  be  imposed  upon  all  waste  land  not  at’  present  chargeable  with  the  payment 
of  county  rates ; such  tax  to  be  collected  by  the  collector  of  the  county  cess,  in  the  manner  herein 
before  directed,  and  tlu»  amount  thereof  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  promoting  labour  in  the  barony 
in  which  such  waste  lands  shall  be  situated. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  proprietors  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland  shall  be  allowed  to  lease 
the  same  in  perpetuity,  at  their  present  actual  value. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  seasons  of  great  general  distress,  and  when  extraordinary 
measures  of  relief  are  called  for,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  to  apply  a certain  portion  of  the 
assessment  of  the  current  year  to  meet  the  unusual  emergency  of  high  prices  or  scarcity,  by  purchasing 
or  importing  provisions  to  be  given  to  the  poor,  at  rates  commensurate  with  the  usual  standard  of 
wages,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  exchange  tor  labour,  so  as  to  prevent  abuses  and  unnecessary  and 
improvident  encroachment  on  the  principal  fund. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  collection,  the  receipts,  the  application,  and  expenditure  of  all 
monies  raised  for  any  and  all  of  the  foregoing  objects  shall  be  regularly  entered  in  proper  books,  and 
duly  audited  each  half-year  by  a central  board  in  Dublin  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

[Additional  clauses  for  affording  medical  relief  to  the  sick  poor  making  a part  of  the  original  plan, 
but  omitted  in  conformity  with  the  suggestions  of  the  committee.] 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  be  established  in  each  barony,  under  the  direction  of  said 
board,  a dispensary,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  suitable  attendance  on  the  sick  poor  in  their  own 
dwellings,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  usual  medicines,  the  said  board  be  empowered  to  provide  a 
suppiy  of  oatmeal,  fuel,  and  clothing,  to  be  given  gratuitously  in  small  quantities,  uuder  the  control 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  board,  to  such  of  the  sick,  aged,  infirm,  and  destitute  inhabitants  of  the 
barony  as  have  no  relations  capable  of  maintaining  them,  and  to  whom  they  can  look  for  support,  so 
that  death  from  actual  starvation  shall  be  guarded  against,  and  the  wretchedness  attendant  upon 
disease,  and  aggravated  by  the  want  of  employment,  may  be  in  some  degree  palliated ; but  that  no 
relief  in  money  shall  at  any  time,  or  under  any  circumstances,  be  afforded. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  above  purpose  of  relieving  the  sick  and  destitute  poor,  a 
sum  of  3 n.  in  the  pound  on  the  annual  rental  of  the  barony  shall  be  collected  by  the  collector  of  the 
county  cess,  by  two  equal  half-yearly  payments,  in  the  manner  herein  before  directed,  and  paid  by  the 
occupying  tenant  or  resident  proprietor,  without  any  claim  on  their  part  to  deduct  the  same,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  from  any  other  persons  deriving  rents  or  profits  from  the  said  lands,  in  said  barony, 
such  sum  of  3rf.  in  the  pound  so  levied  being  expended  for  the  immediate  and  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
actual  residents  m the  barony. 

Edcnderry,  23rd  September,  1844. 

Sir,— I beg  leave  to  enclose  you  the  following  resolution,  passed  at  a meeting  of  the  board  of  guar- 
diaus  of  the  Edcnderry  union,  held  upon  Saturday,  the  21st  September,  1844  ; and  have  the  honour 
to  be,  Oir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Byrne, 

Io  R.  Grattan,  esq.,  J.P.  Clerk  to  the  Guardians. 

Resolved,— That  the  communication  of  Richard  Grattan,  esq.,  be  approved  of,  with  the  exception 
of  the  paragraphs  marked  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5 ; and  that  he  be  requested  to  give  evidence  before  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission,  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  and  statements  therein  contained. 

Passed. — Proposed  by  P.  Lacy ; seconded  by  P.  Ennis. 

(A  copy.)  T.  Byrne. 

N.B — The  parts  included  within  brackets  are  the  excepted  paragraphs. 
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Drummin  House , County  Kildare , 17th  September,  1844.  21sf  October,  1844. 

To  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Edenderry  Poor  Law  Union.  1.001 

Gentlemen, — Having  been  nominated  by  you  to  give  evidence  before  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Com-  Grattan,  esq.,  m.d. 

mission,  I regret  to  say  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend  your  special  meeting  on  Saturday  next, 
and  which  you  have  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  important  subjects  to  which  the  commission 
refers.  I am,  however,  though  I shall  not  be  present,  most  anxious  to  give  you  every  assistance  ; and 
therefore  I shall  explain  to  you  what  I think  should  be  the  course  that  it  is  incumbent  us  to  take  in  this 
matter,  both  as  Irishmen  and  as  guardians  of  the  poor. 

It  is  our  duty  to  speak  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth.  There  is  not  a single  member  of  the  board 
of  guardians  who  is  not  too  independent  and  too  upright  to  affirm  the  contrary.  To  arrive  at  the 
truth,  I shall  therefore  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  not  commence  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end  of  my 
subject.  “ Quidquul  delirunt  veges  plectuntur  achivi.”  — “Whatever  crimes  or  follies  our  rulers 
commit,  the  people  in  the  end  are  sure  to  be  the  sufferers.” 

Such  is  my  text : let  us  see  how  it  applies  to  the  present  condition  of  the  Irish  people. 

[The  social  evils  which  have  so  long  and  so  grievously  afflicted  Ireland,  arc  mainly  to  be  referred  to 
unjust  and  mischievous  legislation. 

Ireland  has  been  from  the  most  remote  period  of  its  connexion  with  England  treated  as  a conquered 
country,  and  its  inhabitants  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  equal  laws  with  the  people  of  England. 

The  native  Irish  were  deprived  of  their  possessions,  and  hunted  down,  and  as  far  as  possible  exter- 
minated. Their  dress,  their  customs,  their  language,  were  all  proscribed.  It  was  penal  to  speak  Irish, 
and  it  was  penal  for  an  Irishman  to  teach  the  English  language.  It  was  penal  to  manufacture 
woollen  cloths  in  Ireland,  and  it  was  penal  to  export  Irish  wool  to  the  continent  to  have  it  there  made 
into  cloth.  Ireland  for  centuries  groaned  under  a worse  than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  all  her  attempts 
to  improve  her  condition  were  frustrated  by  the  strong  arm  of  arbitrary  power,  exclusively  directed  to 
advance  the  supposed  interests  of  England,  at  the  expense  of  every  thing  valuable  to  Ireland.]  The 
consequences  are  obvious.  The  Irish  people,  without  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce,  were 
pauperised.  Century  followed  century  of  reckless  oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  of  desperate  but 
unavailing  resistance  on  the  other.  At  length  the  aboriginal  Irish,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  invaders,  equally  aggrieved,  and  equally  complaining,  identified  themselves  with  their 
common  country,  and  united  for  their  common  security. 

In  the  year  17S2,  Ireland,  animated  by  a spirit  of  universal  resistance,  and  inspired  with  the 
determination  to  assert  her  natural  independence,  extorted  from  the  reluctant  hand  of  England  the 
recognition  of  her  right  to  legislate  for  herself  and  for  her  own  interests. 

Ireland  prospered  in  a few  years  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  of  her  sons  could  have  anticipated, 
and  improved  so  fast  in  arts  and  industrious  efforts,  that  the  jealousy  of  England  became  more 
inveterate,  and  that  for  which  she  never  ceased  to  struggle,  the  ruin  of  Irish  prosperity,  was  accom- 
plished by  force,  and  by  a system  of  legislative  fraud,  which  no  one  of  the  present  day  ventures  to 
justify.  A venal  Parliament  nominated  by  England  was  forced  upon  the  Irish  people,  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wishes  and  protestations  of  Ireland,  it  was  enacted,  that  Ireland  should  thenceforward 
cease  to  be  a nation,  and  that  England  alone  should  legislate  for  her.  From  that  hour  until  the 
present,  clouds  and  darkness  have  rested  upon  the  face  of  our  country',  scarcely  interrupted  by  a single 
passing  beam  of  transient  prosperity.  England,  freed  from  the  wholesome  check  of  an  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, plunged  madly  into  a succession  of  continental  wars,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  liberal  institutions  in  other  countries,  and  to  uphold  at  home  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  English  hierarchy.  Taxes  and  loans  to  an  incredible  amount  were  raised — the  national  debt  was 
increased  five-fold — paper  money  was  issued — gold  disappeared — and  the  nominal  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  were  increased  to  three  times  their  natural  and  healthy  state.  [Hence  followed  a rise  in  the 
nominal  value  of  Innd,  and  a competition  for  the  possession  of  it,  which  subverted  altogether  the 
previous  order  of  things.  Land  was  every  where  in  Ireland  set  by  auction  to  the  best,  that  is,  to  the 
hig.iest  bidder — the  old  tenants  were  outbid  and  expelled,  and  land,  the  common  property  of  the  com- 
mumty,  and  held  only  by  individuals  not  as  of  right,  but  in  trust  for  the  public  good,  became  the 
subject  not  of  legitimate  occupation,  or  of  fair  and  cautious  transfer,  but  of  a gambling  speculation, 
ruinous  alike  to  the  labourer,  to  the  farmer,  and  to  the  landlord ; because,  with  the  increase  of  a 
factitious  and  not  of  a real  and  substantial  income,  the  expenditure  incurred  by  each  class  increased  in 
a greater  proportion  than  the  increase  of  the  income  actually  received  by  each.  Peace  came,  but 
accompanied  by  wide-spread  calamity,  and  more  of  protracted  and  painful  individual  suffering,  than  if 
war  and  all  its  horrors  had  passed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Cash  payments  were 
resumed.  The  paper  currency,  that  had  in  the  first  instance  been  increased  by  the  Bank  Restriction 
ots  °r  the  English  Parliament,  was  afterwards  contracted  by  the  same  Parliament.  The  value  of 
money  was.  twice  changed.  The  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in  the  first  instance  were  rendered 
ruinously  high,  in  the  second  instance  they  became  ruinously  low.  All  the  industrial  relations  of 
society  were  thrown  into  confusion  and  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  The  labourer  was 
unemployed,  the.  agriculturist  became  insolvent,  and  the  landlord  embarrassed.  Then  commenced  the 
smuggle  for  existence  between  the  parties.  The  landlord  class  claimed  their  rents  in  full,  aud 
confiscated  to  their  own  use  the  labour  and  industry  of  the  tenant.  The  tenant  in  his  turn,  compelled 
y a necessity  which  goaded  him  forward,  placed  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  labourer,  and  reduced 
ls  waSes  to  the.  lowest  rate  compatible  with  the  support  of  human  existence.  Thus  we  find  that,  in 
consequence  of  ill-advised  and  unjust  laws,  the  labourer  starves,  the  tenant  is  impoverished,  and  the 
landlord  is  little  better  than  a bankrupt.] 

. lhan  came  the  corn  laws,  professing  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  but  in  reality  intended  merely 
0 uphold  the  rent  of  land  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  landlord.  The  corn  laws,  by  limiting  the 
suppfy  of  food,  and  enhancing  its  price,  while  wages  continue  low  and  rents  high,  benefit  neither  the 
abourer  nor  the  farmer.  With  regard  to  the  poor  and  to  the  manufacturer,  they  are  positively 
njunous.  The  poor  they  starve,  the  manufacturer  they  cripple,  and  they  embarrass  all  the  legitimate 
8 ,l  10ns  the  trader  in  the  conduct  of  his  business.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  battle  for  political 
power  next  followed.  The  English  Parliament  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  united  remonstrances  of  the 
nsh  Catholic  and  of  the  liberal  Protestant.  Religious  equality  for  Irishmen  of  every  creed  was  at 
amhV  extorte,i  from  England.  The  penal  code  was  swept  from  the  statute  book ; the  wealthy,  the 
nnlY  l Si’  tllG  fesv  iu  number  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  were  advanced  to  the  participation  of 
P utical  honour  and  emolument,  and  this  was  right,  and  as  it  should  be ; but  how  fared  it  with  the 
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1st  October,  1 844.  many — with  the  labourer,  and  with  the  tenant  ? The  40.9.  freeholder  was  disfranchised.  The  penal  code 

though  nominally  repealed,  was  virtually  re-enacted  by  the  landlord.  The  40s.  freeholder,  no  longer 

1001.  of  use,  was  hunted  from  his  holding.  Human  beings,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  thrust  from 
R.  Grattan,  esq.,  nt.n.  their  homes.  They  crowd  at  this  moment  the  dark  lanes  of  the  towns ; they  swarm  along  the  roads  • 
they  climb  the  sides  of  mountains,  and  occupy  the  edges  of  the  bogs.  The  owners  resist  their 
intrusion  ; the  law  decides  that  property  must  be  protected  ; the  magistrates  are  applied  to,  and  are 
continually  compelled  to  issue  warrants  directing  that  their  rude  huts  of  sods  shall  be  levelled,  and 
the  wretched  inmates  treated  as  trespassers  and  vagrants.  So  much  for  the  poor  Irish  cottager. 
Such  is  his  state  of  persecution  and  suffering,  and  such  his  reward  for  his  share  in  achieving  the 
glorious  triumph  of  religious  liberty.  But  what  is  he  that  he  should  presume  to  raise  his  voice,  or 
why  should  he  be  heard?  An  English  act  of  Parliament  has  deprived  him  of  his  franchise  ; he  is 
now  an  outcast — landless,  houseless,  a nuisance,  aiul  a wanderer  ! 

Next  in  order  the  Reform  Bill  presents  itself.  This  bill  professes  to  give  a £10  elective  franchise 
to  the  Irish  tenants.  But  the  gift,  like  poisoned  fruit,  is  false  and  treacherous — fair  without,  but  ashes 
and  bitterness  within.  Instead  of  its  being  a benefit  to  the  tenant,  it  has  involved  him  in  positive 
ruin,  by  placing  him  in  a state  of  war  with  his  landlord — an  unnatural  condition  for  both,  whose 
interests  should  be  the  same.  The  Parliamentary  history  of  the  present  state  of  the  Irish  £ 1 0 franchise 
is  one  of  the  greatest  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  English  legislature  ; and  for  the  calamitous  effects 
of  such  vicious  legislation,  we  need  only  look  to  the  relentless  system  of  persecution  that  has  been 
instituted  against  the  tenantry  in  every  county  in  Ireland  in  which  there  has  been  a contested  election. 
The  landlord,  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitution,  claims  the  vote  of  the  tenant  as  his  own  private 
and  personal  right ; while  political  excitement  and  public  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  control  and 
coerce  the  tenant  to  vote  against  the  dictation  of  the  ktndlord.  In  either  case,  the  tenant  is  sure  to 
be  victimised.  Nor  is  the  iujury  confined  to  him  alone — the  landlord  and  the  wealthy  classes  also  suffer. 
The  landlord,  influenced  by  his  prejudices,  and  by  his  love  of  power,  refuses  to  render  his  tenant 
independent  by  granting  him  a lease.  Hence  the  tenant  is  unwilling  to  improve  his  land  by  the  perma- 
nent expenditure  of  capital.  The  progress  of  agriculture  is  therefore  suspended  ; industry  is  thwarted 
in  a thousand  different  ways ; angry  feelings  are  engendered  that  pass  quickly  into  religious  and 
political  rancour.  Our  common  country  is  torn  into  pieces,  impoverished,  and  degraded. 

I fiud  that  in  the  circular  of  the  Land  Commissioners,  which  has  been  transmitted  to  me  by  the  clerk  of 
the  board  of  guardians,  there  is  no  query  or  head  of  examination  which  alludes  to  those  subjects,  upon 
which  I entertain  strong  opinions,  being  persuaded  that  the  entire  social  and  industrial  improvement 
of  Ireland  depends  on  their  satisfactory  and  effectual  adjustment.  Feeling  as  I do,  I therefore  cannot, 
without  a betrayal  of  duty,  refrain  from  giving  expression  to  those  feelings.  At  the  same  time  I am 
aware  it  may  he  asked,  What  is  the  use  of  this  catalogue  of  grievances  ? Why  drag  them  forward  ? 
Why  not  allow  them  to  be  forgotten,  and  permit  them  to  pass  away  ? The  answer  is  obvious.  These 
grievances  are  of  a permanent  nature,  and  cannot  pass  way  without  the  employment  of  the  most  active 
and  energetic  means.  To  apply  a suitable  remedy,  the  extent  and  character  of  the  disease  must  be 
first  ascertained.  The  wound  must  be  probed  and  laid  bare  and  cleansed  from  those  substances  that 
would  irritate  and  inflame,  and  then  it  may  be  safely  closed  and  healed.  Again,  it  may  be  asked, 
Why  not  leave  all  these  matters  to  the  judgment  of  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Commission,  and  to  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament? — I reply,  Certainly  not;  your  meeting  has  been  specially  summoned  to  decide 
on  what  information  yon  are  to  submit  to  the  commissioners,  and  it  would  therefore  be  absurd  to 
suppose  tiiat  such  information  was  not  to  he  as  full  and  as  comprehensive  as  possible.  If  you  misre- 
present any  thing  or  suppress  that  which  you  believe  to  he  the  truth,  you  become  parties  to-your 
own  loss  and  degradation,  and  vour  country  will  have  just  cause  to  complain  of  your  conduct.  It  is 
our  duty  both  to  point  out  the  evils  which  afflict  the  suffering  people  of  Ireland,  and  also  suggest  such 
measures  as  shall  appear  to  us  most  lilcely  to  remove  them.  These  evils  I have  already  placed  as 
clearly  as  I could  before  you.  I now  proceed  to  explain  in  what  way  they  can  be  remedied,  and  what 
advice  it  should  be  our  business  to  offer  to  the  commissioners,  with  the  intention  that  it  shall  afterwards 
be  submitted  by  them  to  the  consideration  of  the  English  administration. 

The  English  Parliament,  instead  of  studying  only  how  it.  shall  raise  taxes  from  an  impoverished, 
people,  should  seriously  direct  its  attention  to  the  opposite  process  of  diminishing  the  general  and  local 
taxation  of  the  country  by  at  least  one-half,  reducing  the  public  expenditure,  of  course,  in  the  same 
proportion. 

The  present  scale  of  the  public  expenditure  was  formed  at  a time  when  wheat  sold  at  £3  per  barrel. 
The  chief  officers  of  tho  state,  the  judges,  the  generals,  the  admirals,  the  public  commissioners,  and 
all  persons  receiving  large  emoluments  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  had  their  salaries  fixed  by  this  scale. 
Wheat  has  now  fallen  to  £1  per  barrel,  and  their  salaries  continue  the  same  as  formerly.  This  is  a 
great  national  wrong,  a great  injustice,  and  it  is  the  more  unjust,  because  of  the  unexampled  destitu- 
tion in  which  the  industrious  and  productive  classes  are  involved.  A bishop  or  a chancellor  is  paid 
£10,000  per  annum,  while  a wretched  woman  working  with  her  needle  for  her  subsistence  receives  only 
five  farthings  for  making  a shirt.  The  ill-fated  woman  starves,  and  in  her  despair,  sooner  than  enter 
an  English  workhouse,  plunges  into  a canal  and  drowns  herself.  Such  frightful  occurrences  are  now 
not  unfrequent  in  England.  It  is  a crime  to  regal'd  them  as  mere  ordinary  events.  They  should  rather 
he  looked  upon  as  warnings  from  heaven.  In  all  ages  such  occurrences  as  these  have  been  the 
precursors  of  sanguinary  revolutions,  aud  never  fail  to  portend  the  approaching  fall  of  empires.  The 
social  law,  ordained  of  God,  and  not  of  man,  cannot  be  long  violated  with  impunity.  The  law  ordained 
of  God  proclaims  that  the  happiness  of  the  many  shall  be  preferred  to  the  selfish  objects  of  the  few ; 
but  the  Parliamentary  law  of  England  says,  No,  this  shall  not  be — the  many  shall  be  pauperised  and 
starved,  in  order  that  the  few  shall  fare  luxuriously  and  riot  in  all  the  wantonness  of  the  most  lavish 
and  wasteful  expenditure. 

Let  the  English  Parliament  retrace  its  steps,  and  henceforward  legislate  for  the  benefit  of  the  many 
let  it  no  longer  impose  heavy  taxes  on  those  articles  of  every  day  consumption  which  are  necessary 
to  the  comforts  of  life,  and  of  which  the  common  labourer,  if  properly  nourished,  ought  to  consume  as 
much  as  the  rich  man — let  it,  instead  of  the  present  taxes  on  corn,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  soap,  glass,  and 
one  hundred  other  articles,  substitute  a tax  upon  property  sufficient  to  meet  the  public  exigencies,  an 
increasing  in  a ratio  proportioned  to  the  increased  property  of  the  individual.  I repeat  it,  let  the  corn 
laws  be  repealed,  and  let  all  rents  for  land  and  all  charges  and  encumbrances  upon  property  be  reduce  . 
in  proportion  to  the  ascertained  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  that  shall  follow  from  a repea 
of  those  laws.  [Let  all  landlords  who  are  themselves  possessed  of  land  in  perpetuity  be  empowered  y 
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law,  notwithstanding  any  family  settlements  to  the  contrary,  to  let  their  lands  at  a fair  value  in  per- 
petuity, thus  giving  fixity  of  tenure  to.  the  tenant,  without  any  sacrifice  on  their  part;  and  securin'* 
to  him  and  to  liis  heirs  the  benefit  of  his  industry  and  future  improvements.]  Let  the  elective  franchise 
be,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  undisputed,  right  of  the  tenant,  without  hindrance  or  disturbance  of  any 
kind ; give  the  franchise  to  every  individual  who  pays  a rent  of  £5  per  annum  and  who  can  read  and 
write,  and  give  him  moreover  the  protection  of  the  ballot.  Let  a local  tax  be  imposed  on  property  to 
a moderate  amount,  for  the  support  of  . hospitals  and  dispensaries  and  for  the  relief  and  employment 
of  the  distressed  poor.  [The  religious  instruction  of  the  people  is  a subject  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 
The  example  and  the  precepts  of  the  pious  Christian  pastor  are  of  inestimable  value  ; they  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  They  are  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  society ; and  it  is  a question  worthy  of  our 
serious  consideration  whether,  in  return  for  such  services,  those  teachers  are  not  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  public,  to  whose  spiritual  wants  they  minister,  a moderate  stipend  and  glebe.] 

Finally,  to  give  efficiency  to  those  measures,  which  involve  the  interests  of  every  Irishman,  of  every 
class,  and  of  every  creed,  let  Englund  deal  honestly  towards  Ireland,  and  having  deprived  us  of  our 
national  Parliament,  for  now  nearly  half  a century,  let  her,  instead  of  it,  grant  us,  for  the  management 
of  our  own  local  affairs,  a House  of  Assembly,  empowered  to  legislate  in  all  matters  that  exclusively 
belong  to  Ireland.  The  stranger  cannot  manage  our  affairs  so  well  as  we  ourselves  could  manage 
them.  I do  not  advocate  a repeal  of  the  union,  although  I deeply  regret  that  such  a measure  should 
ever  have  passed;  hut  I contend  that  a local  House  of  Assembly,  freely  chosen  by  the  Irish  people, 

should  be  granted  to  this  country  to  watch  over  aud  encourage  the  interests  of  Ireland to  regulate 

her  local  taxation — to  promote  industry  in  every  shape — to  encourage  the  formation  of  roads, 
railways,  canals,  harbours — to  extend  the  fisheries,  aid  agriculture,  and  promote  and  foster  manufac- 
tures— to  educate  the  people — to  employ  the  idle — to  clothe  and  feed  the  destitute. 

Such  are  the  views  which,  as  an  Irishman,  and  an  Irish  Protestant,  I am  proud  to  avow.  If  the 
sentiments  to  which  I have  given  expression  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  guardians,  I shall, 
as  their  delegate,  not  fail  to  put  them  forward  strongly  before  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Commissioners. 
But  if  the  board  of  guardians  shall  be  inclined  to  think  differently  from  me  in  these  matters,  I beg  to 
say,  as  I have  no  intention  to  alter  or  suppress  my  opinions,  I wifi  not  take  instructions  to  do  so.  In 
this  latter  case,  it  would  be  my  wish  to  decline  being  examined  by  the  commissioners,  leaving  it  to 
the  judgment  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  substitute  for  that  purpose  any  other  person  in  my  stead. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  most  respectfully,  your  very  faithful  servant, 
Richard  Grattan,  J.P.,  Ex-officio  Guardian. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Captain  Samuel  Vignolles,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  live  ? — At  Cornahir,  near  Tyrrellspass,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

2.  You  are  acting  as  agent  to  Mr.  M ‘Donnell ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  Have  you  seen  the  examination  of  Robert  Fitzgerald,  taken  at  Kilrusli?— I have 
read  it. 

4.  Have  you  any  explanation  you  wish  to  give  upou  the  subject  ? — I think  he  answers 
it  himself.  I regard  it  as  fully  answered  by  the  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  sea  shore.  It 
was  arranged,  with  the  common  consent  of  the  tenants,  that  as  Kilkee  becoming  a sea- 
bathing place  would  be  a great  benefit  to  them,  they  would  not  disturb  the  shore — that 
they  would,  waive  their  right  to  the  sand ; and  with  regard  to  the  sea-weed,  there  is  none, 
or  none  of  any  importance. 

5.  It  appears  from  the  statement  of  the  witness,  that  he  had  been  promised  compensa- 
tion ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  promise  having  been  made,  and  Mr.  M'Donnell  denies  that 
lie  ever  made  any.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  laid  out  a considerable  sum  of  money  ; 
the  cpiestion  is,  whose  money  it  was.  I say  it  was  Mr.  M'Donuell’s.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  fell  into 
arrear ; but  he,  notwithstanding,  claimed  the  benefit  of  every  thing  lie  had  expended.  He 
is  an  exceedingly  had  tenant.  lie  fell  into  very  heavy  arrears ; anti  when  he  made  a com- 
plaint to  me  about  compensation,  I asked  him  what  he  was  entitled  to  compensation  for. 
I said,  “You  say  you  have  expended  money;  hut  whose  money  was  it?  lrou  are  in  heavy 
arrear,  more  than  the  amount  you  have  expended.” 

6.  Does  that  arrear  still  continue  ? — There  has  been  some  liquidation ; but  there  is  still 
an  arrear.  He  wrote  to  me  to  saj*,  that  if  I wished  to  appear  well  before  the  world,  it 
would  be  desirable  for  me  to  promise  him  some  compensation.  The  fact  is,  moreover,  that 

M'Donnell  holds  the  shore  from  Lord  Conyngham  ; and  it  was  a condition  when  the 
the  lease  was  renewed,  that  the  shore  should  not  bo  disturbed.  It  has  created  a market 
there,  aud  there  is  an  expenditure  of  nearly  £15,000  a year. 

7-  You  say  that  Mr.  M'Donnell  denies  having  made  him  any  promise? — Yes. 

8.  Did  you  as  agent  ever  make  any  promise  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  that  he  should  be  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  the  sea  sand  ? — No.  I made  a general  promise — “ When  you  place 
Yourself  in  a situation  to  claim  any  thing  for  money  expended,  make  a claim,  and  it  shall 
be  attended  to.”  Mr.  M'Donnell  was  most  anxious  that  every  thing  should  he  done  to 
make  the  tenants  comfortable. 

[.The  witness  withdrew.] 

Mr.  Patrick  Lacy,  sworn  and  examined. 

• ^kere  do  you  reside  ? — The  towuland  of  Ballyheashill,  in  the  barony  of  Warrenstown, 
m King’s  county. 

^ *s  y°ur  occupation  ? — A farmer,  holding  108  Irish  acres. 

‘ hat  is  the  district  to  which  your  evidence  will  apply  ? — I am  well  acquainted  with  a 
srge  district  of  the  country,  viz. : a part  of  the  county  of  Meath,  a part  of  the  county  of 

estmeath,  and  a part  of  the  King’s  county,  all  of  which  afford  opportunities  for  extens.v Q 
m remunerative  improvements, 


2lsi  Gciober,  1844. 

1001. 

R.  Grattan, esq.,  m.d. 


1002. 

Captain  S.  Vignolles. 

See  Mr.  Fitzgerald! & 
Evidence, 

s'M.  4“/ 


1003. 

Mr.  Patrick  Lacy. 
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4 Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  part  of  the  country  with  which  you  are 
acquainted?— In  every  place  that  1 am  acquainted  with  there  is  a gradual  improvement  in 
the  tilling  of  the  land,  that  is,  in  the  yokes  employed,  such  as  ploughs,  carts,  or  cars, 
tackle  &c.  But  the  system  followed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country  is  far  from  being 
iudicious ; inasmuch  as  there  is  almost  a total  neglect  of  any  thing  like  a regular  rotation  of 
crops.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  in  many  parts  of  the  county  of  Meath,  all  round  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trim,  where  there  is  an  excellent  wheat  soil,  the  ruinous  system  of 
rotation  followed.  The  laud  is  cropped  successively  with  corn  till  it  is  exhausted ; then 
when  it  becomes  a hurdle  of  couch-grass  and  weeds  it  is  summer  fallowed.  If  the  season  is 
favourable,  that  is,  very  dry,  the  land  may  be  got  into  a good  state  to  sow  in  wheat,  but 
if  the  season  is  unfavourable,  and  the  follow  neglected,  it  then  comes  into  that  state  that 
makes  me  say  that  it  is  lamentable  to  look  at  it.  Then  in  the  county  of  Westmeath,  all 
round  the  neighbourhood  of  Mullingar,  where  the  soil  is  not  naturally  a wheat  soil,  there 
the  system  is  still  worse.  They  corn  crop  till  the  land  is  exhausted;  they  then  leave  it  to 
nature  to  recover  as  well  or  as  soon  as  it  can.  The  land  while  in  this  state  is  called  coshere  ley. 
The  manures  generally  used  are  animal,  with  a mixture  of  bog-stuff,  or  clay,  the  scouring 
of  drains  and  ditches,  &c.  There  could  he  an  excellent  manure  made  of  these  materials  if 
properly  managed;  but  iu  very  many  cases  it  is  not  properly  managed.  Farming  societies 
where  they  exist  may  have  done,  and  I believe  have  done,  a little  to  remedy  these  evils. 
But  I am  convinced  their  efforts  will  not  succeed  effectually  till  the  cure  is  undertaken  by 
other  means.  The  means  I would  recommend  I will  explain  under  the  head  of  agency. 

5.  In  what  mode  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  in  the  district ; is  it  by  private  contract,  or  by 
valuation?— Under  this  head  I have  little  to  say,  because  neither  the  commissioners  nor  the 
government  can,  nor  I think  ought  to,  intermeddle  with  rents.  If  rents  are  too  high,  the 
unnatural  competition  for  land  in  Ireland  is  the  cause.  The  cause  of  that  unnatural  compe- 
tition is  a question  the  government  should  inquire  into.  One  reason  I know  to  be  is  the 
almost  total  loss  of  every  other  kind  of  trade  and  manufacture,  which  loss  I attribute  to 
the  bad  government  of  the  country. 

C.  Is  the  tenure  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  the  courts,  or  are  there  many 
middlemen  ? — To  all  the  questions  proposed  under  this  head  I answer  generally — that 
whether  under  proprietor,  middleman,  or  the  courts,  the  condition  of  the  tenants  is  prin- 
cipally affected  by  having  or  not  having  a lease  at  a fair  rent.  One  of  the  great  evils  that 
I believe  every  where  exists,  is  the  loss  of  tenants  not  having  leases  under  proper  covenants. 
The  proprietors  are,  it  is  generally  believed,  unwilling  to  give  leases,  from  political  motives. 
Leases  under  the  courts  are  short,  and  like  every  thing  in  law,  uncertain.  Under  middle- 
men they  are  generally  at  a rack  rent;  and  yearly  tenants,  or  tenants-at-will,  which  are,  I 
fear,  becoming  the  most  numerous  class,  is  of  all  others  the  very  worst  kind  of  tenure  both 
for  landlord  and  tenant, — first,  because  the  man  that  would  expend  his  money  in  permanent 
improvement  on  a form  without  some  kind  of  fixity  of  tenure  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
act  unwisely  ; second,  the  tenant  holding  by  yearly  tenure  will  not.  be  likely  ever  to  get 
his  land  into  a proper  rotation  of  crops,  for  such  a system  would  require  an  additional  outlav 
to  keep  the  land  in  a high  state  of  cultivation,  which  might  be  the  cause  of  its  being  coveted 
by  his  neighbour,  or  advantage  taken  by  the  cupidity  of  the  landlord.  This  being  the  case 
I am  convinced  that  premiums  offered  by  agricultural  societies  for  fat  cows  or  bullocks,  large 
mangel  wurzel,  and  big  turnips,  will  all  prove  unavailing  till  there  is  a totally  different 
system  of  tenure,  some  fixity  of  tenure  in  the  shape  of  a lease  for  at  least  twenty-one  years 
duration,  with  a covenant  of  being  allowed  for  all  permanent  improvements  at  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  if  the  landlord  should  then  think  well  of  putting  the  tenant  out  of  possession. 
This  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  and  permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the 
useful  and  profitable  employment  of  the  people.  . , 

7.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood.. — It  is,  I think, 

sufficiently  notorious  that  landlords  generally  wish  to  consolidate  farms  into  large  tracts. 
This,  I believe,  arises  from  several  causes  ; first,  for  some  years  back  the  grazing  or 
fattening  of  cattle  has  been  a more  profitable  mode  of  making  rent  than  tillage,  and  it  is  only 
on  large  tracts  that  that  system  can  be  followed  to  advantage  ; secondly,  the  tillage  farmer 
is  of  a poorer  class  of  tenants  than  the  grazier,  consequently  likely  to  give  to  the  agent 
more  trouble  in  collecting  the  rents.  But  above  all,  where  the  forms  are  small,  and  e 
tenants  numerous,  the  estate  then  requires  a management  that  neither  landlord  nor  agen 
scarcely  ever  attends  to  sufficiently.  _ ...  , 

8.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  estates  of  different,  classes . All  0 
experience  I have  had  these  four  and  twenty  years  that  I am  a former  brings  me  to  the  rm 
conclusion  that  a great  deal  of  the  misery  of  the  people,  and  very  many  of  the  agrarian  outrages 
that  have  occurred,  have  had  their  first  cause  in  the  neglect  of  and  bad  management  of  es  es. 
The  landlord  who  will  not  deign  himself  to  look  after  his  estate,  or  who  is  a,n  absentee,^  w 
then  employ  some  Dublin  attorney  as  his  agent;  this  man, however  respectable  in  his  prote=sio  > 
is  (I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying)  of  all  others  the  very  worst  selection  that  could  be  ma 
for  the  duty  of  land  agent.  He  drives  down  to  some  neighbouring  town  twice  or  J1 
year.  He  there  screws  out  all  the  money  he  can  by  threats  of  law,  seizures,  and 
Thrustouts.”  He  is  then  off,  and  the  tenant  returns  to  his  miserable  home,  well  please 

he  got  over  that  bout.  The  estate  all  the  while  is  going  to  the  bad — no  one  to  loo  a e 
inquire  whether  this  tenant  is  following  a good  or  bad  system  of  husbandry  ; whether  ^ ^ 
is  or  is  not  making  any  preparation  for  the  ensuing  year  by  ploughing  or  digging  ms 
proper  seasons,  or  collecting  manure.  No,  no  I the" attorney  knows  nothing  about  sue  ’ 
and  if  he  did,  he  never  dreamt  that  such  things  were  any  part  of  the  duty  of  a no 
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or  gentleman's  land  agent.  If  a log  on  any  waste  land  be  in  tie  neighbourhood  which  will 
generally  be  found  on  a neglected  estate,  this  will  be  sure  to  be  peopled  with  squatters. 
Time  rolls  on,  and  at.  length  the  landlord  and  the  attorney  will  see  that  “ John  Thrustout” 
must  be  put  to  work  m earnest.  Here,  then,  we  will  have  nothing  but  confusion  All  these 
things  happen,  I repeat,  because  the  landlord  neglects  his  duty,  first  in  not  giving  to  his 
deserving  tenants  an  interest  m the  welfare  (not  only  of  his  holding)  but  of  the  estate  bv 
granting  leases  at  a fair  and  equitable  rent— I say  to  his  deserving  tenants  ; and  he  should 
know  from  Ins  own  knowledge,  or  at  least  from  a respectable  resident  agent,  the  deserving 
or  well  conducted  man  from  him  that  was  not  so.  I would  not  be  understood  as  sayino-  that 
a resident  agent  was  always  better  than  an  absent  attorney  agent.  No ; if  the  resident  agent 
be  a man  of  low  or  mercenary  habits— a man  whom  the  tenantry  will  regard  as  a pimp  or 
spy,  m place  of  a gentleman— then  such  a man  is  a curse  iu  place  of  a blessing  The  proof 
I would  offer  for  the  truth  of  what  I here  state  is,  first,  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Darulev 
situated  between  Athboy,  Balliver,  and  Kildalkey,  in  the  county  of  Meath.  There  is  here 
a resident  agent  who  is  a gentleman  of  honour  and  respectability.  He  looks  after  the  affairs 
of  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most  wealthy  ou  the  estate,  which  is  very  extensive.  I am 
informed  the  rents  are  regularly  paid,  and  that  there  has  not  a single  pauper  been  "sent  off 
the  estate  to  the  union  workhouse  since  that  establishment  opened.  Oil  the  other  hand  I 
would  point  out  the  estate  of  the  late  Sir  Duke  Gifford,  of  Castlejordan,  situated  partly ’in 
the  county  of  Meath  and  partly  in  the  King’s  county.  Here  is  an  extensive  estate  badly 
managed.  The  rents  of  all  moderate,  in  some  cases  low,  yet  very  many  of  the  tenants  are 
wretched,  and  the  landlord  I do  believe  receiving  little  or  nothing  from  many  of  them  with 
all  the  evils  above  described.  ’ 


9.  Is  the  agent  to  that  estate  resident  ?— The  present  agent  is  a Mr.  Hamilton ; the  former 
agent  was  an  attorney  from  Dublin,  Mr.  O’Hara. 

10.  Has  the  present  agent  only  recently  come  upon  the  estate  ?— Yes;  ho  has  been  a very 

short  time  there.  J 

11.  Does  he  reside? — No,  he  does  not. 

12.  Where  does  the  landlord  reside  ?— It  is  a divided  estate.  Since  the  late  Sir  Duke 
Gifford  died,  it  has  been  divided  among  the  family. 

13.  They  do  not  reside  upon  it? — No. 

14.  Where  do  they  reside  ?— In  Dublin,  I believe,  some  of  them— there  are  five  of  them— 
and  some  of  them  may  be  in  England. 

15.  Do  you  consider  that  the  farming  population  are  improving  in  their  circumstances? 

In  all  the  districts  of  the  country  of  which  I have  any  knowledge  the  farming  population  are 
numerous.  The  first  class  of  farmers,  viz.,  the  graziers,  having  their  land  in  large  tracts, 
and  mostly  free  from  an  overstock  of  people,  feel  least  the  pressure  of  the  population.  Not 
so  with  the  second,  class  or  tillage  farmer.  He,  constantly  living  among  the  poor,  giving  them 
employment,  &c.,  is  the  first  man  that  suffers  from  the  poverty  of  the  labouring  class.  If 
the  winter  is  severe,  or  employment  not  to  be  had,  he  is  obliged  to  advance  theinprovisions. 
In  the  summer  season,  when  he  has  not  in  many  cases  enough  of  provision  for  his  own 
purposes,  he  is  obliged  to  pass  notes  of  security  to  men  who  make  a trade  of  giving  out 
oatmeal  on. these  securities  for  two  or  three  months,  at  prices  far  above  the  market  rate.  The 
poor,  or  third  class  of  farmers,  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  banks,  or  what  is  worse,  to 
those  pests,  loan  funds.  . Thus  the  state  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  farming  population  is  not 
at  all  in  a healthy  condition ; on  the  contrary,  the  labouring  class  is  often  sunk  in  the  greatest 
misery,  and  I say  this  from  knowing  it  long.  A great  deal  of  this  poverty  could  be  relieved, 
if  not  altogether  prevented,  by  the  unanimous  exertions  of  the  owners  of  the  soil,  in  giving- 
encouragement  to  all  industrious  tenants,  by  granting  leases,  making  allowances  for  draining 
and  improving  wet  or  unprofitable  land,  having  intelligent  efficient  agents,  and,  where  the 
property  would  be  extensive,  to  have  superintendents  to  see  such  improvements  carried  out. 
The  land,  if  properly  cultivated,  is  capable  of  giving  profitable  employment  to  I think  double 
the  number  that  it  does  at  present.  All  this  could  be  done  by  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Landlords.  But  if  they  fail,  then  the  only  hope  is  that  the  government,  seeing  the  great 
necessity  of  amending  the  whole  system  as  it  now  stands,  will  I trust  interfere  and  remedy  it. 

16.  Do  yon  think  that  the  produce  of  the  land  could  be  greatly  increased  ? — Yes,  indeed 
I do,  and  as  a proof  of  it,  I have  made  a little  calculation  which  I will  state  here.  I have 
just  stated  that  if  the  land  was  properly  cultivated  it  is  capable  of  giving  profitable  employ- 
ment  to  double  the  number  it  does  at  present.  Here  is  how  I show  it : — Under  the  head 

Statistics  of  Ireland,”  in  Thom’s  Almanac,  there  are  12,125,280  statute  acres  of  cultivated 
land  in  Ireland,  4,900,000  acres  uncultivated,  and  2,416,664  acres  unfit  for  cultivation.  In 
the  county  I live — King’s  county — which  is  one  of  the  smallest  in  Ireland,  there  are  341,310 
acres  of  cultivated  land,  800,900  uncultivated,  and  34,954  unfit  for  cultivation.  Now,  taking 
the  cultivated  land  alone  in  this  county,  it  is  capable  of  giving  constant  and  profitable  employ- 
ment to  at  least  17,070  labouring  men,  reckoning  at  the  rate  of  five  men  to  every  100  acres, 
which  I can  state  with  confidence,  from  experience,  is  a moderate  calculation.  This  does  not 
include  the  extra  spring  or  harvest  work,  but  only  the  number  of  hands  that  ought  to  be  in 
constant  work.  If  we  add  to  this  the  number  that  should  be  employed  on  the  uncultivated 
acres,  the  sinking  and  widening  of  rivers  that  now  flood  a great  tract  of  good  laud,  and  the 
ernployment  that  would  necessarily  arise  to  bring  this  land  into  cultivation  when  dried,  we 
would  find  that,  although  our  labouring  population  are  dense  and  miserable,  there  is  to  be 
ou"d  the  country  ample  means  of  support  and  employment  for  all. 

7..  What  is  your  opiniou  of  the  smallest  farm  upon  which  a farmer  can  support  himself 

his  family,  without  any  extraneous  support  besides  farmipg? — I think  ten  acres. 

Part  III,  ' • 4Q 
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18.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourer  receiving  1(M.  a day,  regularly  paid  and 
employed,  contrasted  with  the  condition  of  a farmer  holding  as  small  a farm  as  five  acres  ?__ 
I would  not  recommend  so  small  a farm  as  five  acres. 

19.  Do  you  think  a labourer  constantly  employed,  or  a farmer  holding  five  acres  or  under 
is  the  best  off? — A tenant  holding  five  acres  of  good  land,  if  he  has  it  at  a fair  rent,  and  is 
instructed  how  to  work  it,  I think  is  in  a condition  far  better  than  that  of  a labourer  at  lOd 
or  Is.  per  day. 

20.  You  think  that  a man  might  support  his  family  comfortably  upon  five  acres  of  good 
land,  if  he  was  properly  taught?- — Yes. 

21.  Looking  at  tilings  as  they  are,  whose  condition  is  the  best  of  the  two? — The  condition 
of  the  labouring  population  is  so  bad,  nothing  can  be  much  worse ; he  is  badly  paid,  and 
he  is  not  in  regular  employment. 

22.  Supposing  a farm  of  100  acres,  or  twenty  farms  of  five  acres,  to  be  well  tilled  would 
there  be  more  or  less  employment  given  upon  the  farm  of  100  acres  than  upon  twenty  farms 
of  five  acres  ? — There  would  be  vastly  more  upon  the  small  farms. 

23.  You  have  put  the  number  of  five  labourers  as  the  number  to  be  employed  upon  a 

farm  of  100  acres,  in  point  of  fact  is  that  number  employed,  ordinai’ily  speaking? No. 

24.  Supposing  the  necessary  labour  was  expended  upon  the  bogs  in  this  neighbourhood 
do  you  think  they  would  be  remunerative? — Yes,  I am  quite  certain  of  it. 

25.  Have  you  seen  the  bogs  reclaimed  in  this  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Murphy,  or  Mr. 
Fctherstone  ? — I have  not  seen  the  lands  alluded  to,  but  my  own  opinion  of  the  red  bogs  is, 
that  we  are  far  away  from  the  time  when  we  can  attempt  the  cultivation  of  them  at  all.  It 
would  require  an  immense  outlay  in  draining  first,  and  after  they  had  been  several  years 
under  a system  of  draining,  another  quality  of  land,  clay,  should  be  carried  a consider- 
able distance  by  railroads  or  other  modes  of  conveyance,  and  put  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bogs  before  they  could  be  cultivated. 

26.  Assuming  all  that  as  done,  do  you  think  they  would  make  good  land,  and  that  it 
could  be  rendered  available  ? — It  would  be  improved,  but  you  could  not  make  it  good  land. 
After  seven  years  it  could  be  made  profitable  pasture,  but  the  tenant  has  not  the  means  of 
doing  it.  It  would  be  folly  for  him  to  undertake  it. 

27.  With  respect  to  the  charges  on  land,  what  is  tho  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the 
rent  or  the  government  and  poor  law  valuations  ? — The  county  cess  I take  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  grievances  that  the  tenant  class  has  to  complain  of.  In  the  barony  in  which  I five, 
Warrenstown,  in  the  King’s  county,  the  county  cess  is  constantly  progressing  these  twenty 
years ; and  I believe  the  same  may  be  said  in  every  county  in  Ireland.  I find  by  the  county 
book  that  this  increase  in  the  tax  proceeds  principally  from  money  advanced  by  government 
for  building  gaols  and  court-houses,  the  navigation  of  the  river  Shannon,  and  lastly  for 
the  survey  and  valuation  of  the  whole  country  under  Mr.  Griffith,  together  with  the  salaries 
of  public  officers,  stipendiary  magistrates,  and  police.  All  these  may  be  necessary  and  good 
in  themselves;  but  I cannot  reconcile  it  with  justice  that  the  whole  of  this  tax  should  be 
paid  by  the  occupier,  and  none  whatever  by  tho  owner  of  the  soil,  except  so  far  as  he  is  an 
occupier.  I know  the  tenant  takes  the  land  subject  to  the  land  tax,  but  how  could  a man 
talcing  land  twenty  years  ago  calculate  on  being  obliged  to  pay  a tax  to  make  navigable  a 
a river  upwards  of  thirty  miles  off,  a drop  of  whoso  waters  ho  has  never  seen.  Or  how 
could  he  at  all  imagine  that  the  landlords  would  take  it  into  their  heads  to  have  a valuation 
of  their  estates,  with  grand  maps,  &c.,  &c.,  made  at  his  expense.  Surely  if  all  these 
things  be  for  the  public  good,  and  that  those  expenses  must  be  raised  off  the  land,  all  and 
every  one  having  a claim  on  the  land  should  pay  his  portion  of  the  burden  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  beneficial  interest  each  party  had  in  the  property.  I do  then  respectfully  suggest, 
that  those  burdens  should  be  entirely  altered,  as  well  as  the  constitution  of  the  bodies  who 
levy  them.  According  to  Thom’s  Directory  the  grand  juries  of  Ireland  have  levied  taxes 
on  the  country  for  the  last  year  to  tho  amount  of  £1,191,684;  and  this  enormous  amount 
of  taxation  levied  by  men  over  whom  those  who  pay  the  tax  have  no  control  whatever. 
This  I take  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  constitution,  if  it  be  that  there 
should  be  no  taxation  without  representation.  The  people  are  not  satisfied,  nor  I think 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  how  the  public  money  is  sometimes  squandered  by  these  bodies. 
One  case  of  this  kind  has  occurred  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  within  the  last  two  years. 
A new  line  of  road  was  presented  for,  and  a sum  of  £734  levied  off  the  county  at  large  by 
the  grand  jury.  This  road  is,  I believe,  upwards  of  two  miles  long,  starting  from  near  the 

town  of  Mullingar,  to  a place  called  Lynn,  near  the  residence  of Uniacke,  esq.,  who  is 

one  of  the  grand  jury  of  the  county.  This  two  miles  of  new  road  cuts  off"  a hill  at  Ballin- 
derry,  that  could  be  made  almost  level  for  £50.  However  that  did  not,  it  seems,  meet  the 
views  of  those  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lynn,  many  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  grand  jury.  I do  then  give  it  as  my  firm  conviction,  that  the  grand  jury 
of  Ireland  ought  to  be  corporate  bodies  chosen  by  the  cess-payers  of  each  barony,  as  them 
representatives ; and  then  that  they  should  be  invested  with  full  and  ample  powers  to  levy 
taxes  for  all  local  improvements. 

28.  Do  the  cess-payors  attend  at  the  sessions  ? — I think  they  do  not  in  this  case. 

29.  Are  you  a cess-payer  yourself? — Yes,  in  the  county,  but  not  in  the  district. 

_ 30.  Are  you  aware  of  what  proportion  of  the  amount  levied  by  the  grand  jury  is  impera- 
tive, and  the  amount  with  respect  to  which  they  have  a discretion  ? — I know  there  is  a 
great  part  which  is  imperative,  but  I want  the  whole  system,  as  to  what  is  imperative  or 
what  is  not  imperative,  to  be  altered.  That  is  the  view  I take  of  it.  , 

$1.  What  length  of  lease  would,  in  your  opinion,  be  sufficient  to  encourage  a tenant  under 
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ordinary  circumstances  to  improve,  without  taking  buildings  into  account? I would  never 

like  to  see  less  than  twenty-one  years,  if  the  land  is  at  all  fair;  that  is  considered  a pretty 
good  lease,  either  the  life  of  the  tenant,  or  the  life  of  some  public  character  like  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 

32.  Which  of  the  two  do  you  think  would  encourage  the  tenant  to  improve  his  land  most 
effectually— a tenure  such  as  you  think  necessary,  or  an  arrangement  by  which  the  tenant 
would  have  a right  to  compensation  if  he  improved  his  land  ? — I think  that  a lease  would  be 
most  acceptable. 

33.  But  you  stated  a lease  with  remuneration  for  improvements  when  you  spoke  of  fixitv 
of  tenure  ?— Yes  ; that  he  should  be  paid  for  permanent  improvements.  A lease  for  twenty- 
one  years  is  not  a remuneration  for  building  a good  house ; and  if  a tenant  is  put  out  of 
possession  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  ought  to  be  compensated.  I have  laid  out  £400  in 
building  a house  upon  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  but  I hold  under  a nobleman  who,  I do  not 
think,  would  put  me  out. 

34.  Who  do  you  hold  under  ? — Lord  Trimleston. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Mr.  John  Macnamara,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  mere  do  you  reside  ?— Knockabroo,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Moyfenrath,  in  the 
county  of  Meath. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

_ 3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — One  hundred  and  sixty  Irish  acres  ; I have  it  in  three 
divisions. 

4.  What  is  the  distinct  with  respect  to  which  you  wish  to  give  evidence  ?— The  barony 
of  Upper  Moyfenrath. 

5.  Is  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  in  that  barony  ?— In  regard  to  the  mode  of 
agriculture  it  is  improving — in  regard  to  the  yokes  and  ploughs  for  carrying  it  on  ; but  the 
lower  order  of  people  are  not  able  to  carry  it  on,  they  are  not  able  to  get  iron  ploughs. 

6.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  in  the  district  ? — No. 

7.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ? — In  the  parish  of  Ballyboggan,  the  land 
is  greatly  improved ; it  belongs  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  it  is  well  attended  to  by  his  agent, 
Mr.  Franks,  and  by  the  valuator,  Mr.  Gale,  and  there  is  a man  in  attendance  every  day 

„ iQ  the  year  inspecting  the  works  and  getting  the  work  done.  There  are  nearly  4,000'  acres 
in  that  parish  under  Lord  Lansdowne.  He  builds  the  houses  nearly;  he  gives  them  timber 
and  slates  and  pays  the  tradesmen. 

8.  How  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  ? — By  the  valuator.  There  are  no  proposals,  unless  it  is 
one  farm  of  land  which  was  let  by  Lord  Lansdowne  last  May,  consisting  of  300  or  400 
acres  of  fine  grassland,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  White;  he  has  had  it  these  eighty  years.  It 
was  advertised,  and  I never  knew  any  thing  to  be  advertised  before  that ; and  there  was  a 
tenant  chosen  for  it. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  the  land  ? — Lord  Lansdowne’s  land  is  valued  by  Mr.  Gale, 
and  the  rent  is  not  so  high  as  it  is  in  some  places  where  the  land  is  of  worse  quality.  The 
common  rent  of  the  first  class  laud  is  25s.  The  land  of  Ballyboggan  is  31s.,  but  that' is 
prime  land. 

10.  What  quantity  of  stock  would  you  expect  an  acre  of  that  land  to  feed  ? — The  grass 
land  fattens  two  crops  of  cattle  in  a season.  One  is  put  on  in  April,  and  goes  off  fat  the  latter 
end  of  June;  and  the  poorer  quality  is  put  on  then,  and  taken  out  in  November. 

11.  What  quantity  of  stock  would  100  acres  of  it  feed  ? — It  would  feed  120  cattle  I should 
think. 


12.  Taking  the  average  quality  of  first  class  land,  what  quantity  of  wheat  would  you 
expect. by  the  acre  ? — Ten  barrels  would  be  a fair  crop.  This  is  a very  good  year  for  wheat, 
and  this  year  it  would  be  more. 

13.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  it  produce  ? — In  some  places  100  barrels  it  might 
average ; but  the  poor  white  potatoes  run  very  thin  and  bad,  in  consequence  of  not  having 
the  right  way  of  manuring.  I have  100  barrels  myself  upon  some  acres,  but  that  is  not  the 
average ; I should  say  about  eighty  barrels  of  twenty-four  stones. 

14.  Do  the  occupiers  hold  generally  under  the  proprietors  or  under  middlemen? — There 
are  some  middlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  there  are  no  middlemen  upon  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s property. 

15.  Are  the  tenants  better  or  worse  off  under  the  middlemen? — The  middlemen  rack- 
rent  the  land,  and  some  of  them  squeeze  the  people  to  a great  extent. 

Do  occupiers  generally  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — There  are  very  few  leases  in 
this  division  that  I know  of.  Upon  Lord  Lansdowne’s  property  there  are  leases,  and  the 
tenants  who  have  been  there  for  twenty-one  years  are  seldom  known  to  be  removed  with- 
out great  fault.  I do  not  in  twenty  years  know  one  to  be  removed,  except  one  or  two,  and 
that  was  for  reasons. 

17.  Upon  tho  other  properties  there  are  very  few  leases? — Yes,  there  has  not  been  a 
lease  made  in  the  parish  of  Castlejordan  in  the  last  forty  years.  Sir  Duke  Gifford  died, 
and  the  property  fell  in  to  the  heiresses. 

18.  Are  the  tenants  anxious  to  have  leases  ? — Yes,  they  are ; and  those  that  have  leases 
are  going  on  better  than  those  that  have  not — that  is  the  view  I take.  Those  who  have  no 
eases  are  the  worst  off,  they  have  no  encouragement  to  go  on. 

19.  Do  you  think  that  the  lease  which  Lord  Lansdowne  gives  upon  his  property  is  a. 
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2i st  October,  1844.  sufficient  lease  to  encourage  a man  to  improve  ? — Yes,  always  ; because  no  man  was  known 
to  be  removed  who  paid  his  rent. 

1004.  20.  Have  you  a lease  yourself? — Yes,  of  one  division  of  the  land. 

Mr. John Macnamara.  21.  What  is  the  term  of  it? — It  was  a lease  for  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years. 

22.  Have  you  made  much  improvement  upon  it? — Yes,  I made  improvements  upon  it, 
and  put  a good  deal  of  manure  upon  it,  and  I have  it  in  a very  good  state  now. 

23.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  district,  making  the  farms  larger 
by  putting  several  small  ones  together  ? — No,  there  lias  not.  There  was  a great  population 
of  people  upon  Lord  Lansdowne’s  property,  and  the  lower  order  of  people,  the  working 
people  were  removed  off  it.  There  are  very  few  upon  it  now. 

24.  In  what  way  were  they  removed  off  it  ? — Some  of  them  by  giving  them  a few  pounds  to 
go  away ; £4  I believe  it  was.  I do  not  know  exactly.  There  were  more  that  emigrated. 
Lord  Lausdowne  sent  them,  seventy  in  number,  out  of  the  parish  of  Ballyboggan.  Some  had 
holdings  of  thirty  acres  of  land,  which  was  overrun  with  them.  They  had  got  a lease  of 
twenty-ono  years,  and  as  the  children  grew  up  and  married  they  divided  it,  making  roods 
and  half-acres,  and  they  were  not  able  to  support  them  ; and  Mr.  Franks,  the  agent,  paid 
them  and  sent  them  all  off  two  years  ago  last  spring. 

25.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  now  ? — More  than  thirty  acres  was  given  to  another 
tenant  that  lived  under  him. 

26.  Considering  the  state  of  the  tenants  at  that  time,  and  that  they  were  allowed  money, 
was  there  any  dissatisfaction  expressed  ? — No,  they  all  agreed,  and  were  all  reconciled. 

27.  Then  in  your  opinion  was  it  or  not  advantageous  to  the  community  in  general 
that  the  holding  of  that  land  should  be  changed  in  that  way  ? — Yes,  and  the  people  were  all 
reconciled ; they  could  not  live  upon  it. 

28.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  that  you  think  a man  can  live  upon,  if  he 
supports  himself  by  the  land  alone  ? — There  are  four-acre  holdings  upon  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
estate. 

29.  Are  the  people  comfortable  ? — Yes.  It  is  not  more  than  45.  an  acre.  It  was  upon  the 
fall  of  the  lease,  and  the  tenant  was  not  removed. 

30.  Do  they  get  any  labour  besides? — Yes,  they  get  labour  if  there  is  any. 

31.  Do  they  get  any  other  assistance? — No,  there  are  not  many  that  do.  I know  many 
that  have  small  divisions  of  that  sort,  and  the  rent  is  low,  and  if  they  get  some  work  to  do  it 
helps  them  to  pay  the  rent. 

32.  Can  a man  with  four  acres  live  tolerably  well,  with  his  family,  if  he  has  nothing  else  ( 
to  support  them  ? — Not  comfortably,  but  he  can  bring  himself  round  unless  he  is  overpowered’* 
with  a big  family ; ho  may  have  some  children  able  to  help  him  in  that  way. 

33.  What  is  the  rate  of  labour  in  that  district  ? — When  they  can  get  labour  to  do,  they 
have  10 d.  a day ; but  there  is  a time  when  they  are  idle.  They  must  feed  themselves  out  of 
that  10c?.,  which  is  the  wages  in  the  summer  time,  and  it  is  8c?.  in  the  winter  time.  Farmers 
like  me,  who  give  them  their  diet  every  day,  pay  them  6d.  a day,  and  give  them  diet. 

34.  Do  you  supply  them  with  houses  ? — Some  do,  and  some  do  not. 

35.  What  do  you  charge  them  for  their  cabins  ? — Sometimes  20s.,  and  sometimes  less  ; 
and  sometimes  155. 

36.  Who  builds  the  houses  ? — The  farmers  somotimes,  and  sometimes  the  labourer,  and 
then  he  is  allowed  for  it. 

37.  Do  the  labourers  take  con-acre  potato  ground? — It  was  very  scarce  in  our  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  last  year  there  was  not  any  thing  of  the  sort.  There  was  good  grass 
land,  and  there  is  some  of  it  broken  up;  last  year  two  or  three  or  four  fields  in  the 
parish  of  Ballyboggan,  and  some  joining  Westmeath.  But  when  the  price  of  stock  runs 
high  the  people  do  not  break  it  up. 

38.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  con-acre  ?— From  £8  to  £9  for  potatoes. 

39.  How  is  the  con-acre  rent  generally  paid  ? — At  the  time  of  digging  the  potatoes  in 
November.  Some  pay  it  off  by  their  earnings. 

40.  Have  there  been  any  outrages  connected  with  land  in  your  district  ? — I do  not  hear 
talk  of  any.  It  is  all  very  peaceable. 

41.  Are  the  agents  upon  the  properties  in  your  neighbourhood  generally  resident? — No, 
they  are  not ; they  are  Dublin  men. 

42.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  tenants  upon  those  estates 
where  there  are  resident  agents,  and  where  they  are  not  resident  ? — No,  I do  not. 

43.  What  do  the  agents  principally  do  for  the  most  part? — They  have  under-agents, 
men  who  go  among  the  tenants,  and  warn  them  on  such  a day  to  come  down  to  this  town  or 
Kinnegad,  once  or  twice  or  four  or  five  times — I have  known  them  come  down  six 
times  in  a year,  if  there  is  a fair,  in  order  to  get  the  money.  Sometimes  they  are  angry, 
and  sometimes  worse  than  that,  and  they  will  get  all  that  they  can. 

44.  Do  they  look  after  the  tenants’  farms  ? — No,  1 do  not  know  of  any  one,  except  in  the 
case.  I speak  of  in  Castlejordan.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  agent,  comes  down  regularly  to 
receive  the  rent.  It  was  a Dublin  agent  who  was  over  it  mostly  in  my  memory.  He  has  a 
share  in  it,  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  part. 

.45.  Is  there  any  complaint  amongst  the  tenants  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  bailiffs  or 
drivers? — No,  there  is  not. 

46.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  comity  cess  to  the  rent? — The  cess  is  from  6c?.  to  10“- 

in  the  pound  upon  the  rent  every  half-year.  . , 

47.  Do  the  landlords  allow  the  proportion  of  the  poor-rate  which  the  tenants  are  entitle 
to  deduct? — Yes,  they  do. 
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48.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — No,  I have  not. 

49.  How  is  the  rent  usually  enforced  where  the  tenants  owe  arrears,  is  it  by  distress  or  eject- 
ment ? — There  was  not  any  tiling  in  the  district  round  about  of  any  enforcement  for  a while 
back,  but  when  a man  is  behind  he  is  threatened  by  the  agent,  and  so  forth ; and  in  certain 
cases  I know  them  to  come  in  to  this  loan  fund,  and  go  in  to  Killucan,  for  fear  of  another 
man  coming  in,  and  that  he  should  disoblige  the  agent  by  not  having  the  rent  ready. 

50.  Do  many  of  the  tenants  get  money  from  the  loan  funds?— No,  not  many  of  them;  I 
have  known  a case  to  happen.  But  in  regard  to  distress  or  driving,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
kind  in  the  district. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  John  Watson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Drnmcoolcy,  within  a mile  of  Edendcrry. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — Close  upon  150  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  to  which  you  mean  to  apply  your  evidence  ? — To  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

5.  Is  the  agriculture  improving  in  this  district,  in  your  opinion?— Yes,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, very  much  ; they  are  getting  more  into  green  crops. 

6.  Is  draining  becoming  more  prevalent  ?— Yes,  but  it  is  not  carried  out  so  far  as  it 
should  be. 

7.  Are  the  farms  large  or  small? — There  arc  a great  many  small  farms,  and  many 
extensive  ones. 

8.  What  is  the  more  usual  size  of  the  small  class  of  farms  ?— The  farms  are  from  five 
acres  up  to  300. 

9.  How  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  ? — I know  very  little  of  it  at  all ; it  is  paid  remarkably 
well.  Very  few  people  are  distrained  at  any  time. 

10.  Do  the  occupiers  hold  generally  under  the  landlord,  or  are  there  many  middlemen  ? 

There  are  some  middlemen,  but  very  few. 

11.  Is  the  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under  middlemen  better  or  worse  than  thoso 
holding  under  the  head  landlord  ? — The  condition  of  those  holding  under  the  head  landlord 
is  the  best. 

12.  Do  the  tenants  generally  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  the 
land  leased,  and  a great  deal  held  at  will. 

13.  Which  are  the  best  off — those  who  hold  at  will  or  by  leaso  ? — The  man  that  has  a 
lease  of  course  will  improve  with  more  satisfaction  to  himself. 

14.  By  whom  aro  permanent  improvements,  such  as  buildings  and  draining,  usually 
effected ; by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? — Jointly ; not  exactly  equally,  but  a propor- 
tion is  allowed  in  many  instances. 

15.  Do  the  landlords  give  any  encouragement  as  to  draining? — Some  landlords  do,  and  some 
do  not. 

16.  Is  there  any  estate  upon  which  there  is  any  system  by  which  the  tenants  are  encouraged 
to  drain? — Yes,  upon  Lord  Lansdownc’s  estate  there  is. 

17.  What  is  the  sj’-stem  ? — It  is  a distance  from  me ; hut  I believe  they  are  allowed  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  expense. 

18.  Is  there  any  allowance  on  Lord  Down  shire's  estate  ? — Yes ; lie  has  sunk  the  water- 
falls, and  brought  the  fall  up  to  every  man’s  land,  and  made  the  main  drains ; and  in  some 
instances  has  made  some  of  tho  drains  for  some  of  the  lowland  farms. 

19.  Do  you  hold  yourself  by  leaso  ? — Part  of  it  is  by  lease,  and  part  is  at  will. 

20.  Have  you  dono  much  to  improve  either  upon  tho  part  you  hold  at  will  or  that  you 
hold  by  lease  ? — I have  improved  both  equally.  I reside  upon  the  one  I have  a lease  for, 
and  I have  made  a good  deal  of  building  and  ditching  ; but  I have  equally  laid  out  money 
upon  the  one  I hold  at  will,  and  with  the  same  confidence  I have  upon  that  where  I have 
a lease. 

21.  Who  is  the  landlord  ? — Lord  Downshirc  is  the  landlord  of  all  I hold. 

. 22.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Yes.  The  only 
instance  I know  of,  was  in  the  case  of  a small  farm  where  a man  was  emigrating  to  America; 
he  was  allowed  to  sell  to  his  neighbour.  And  I believe  it  is  so  whether  he  holds  by  lease 
or  at  will. 

23. '  How  much  an  acre  does  he  generally  get  ? — That  depends  upon  the  bargain  he  can 
make  with  his  neighbour. 

24.  Is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmer  improving,  in  your  opinion? — I think  it  is. 

25.  And  the  small  farmer  also  ? — In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  I think  the  condition 
of  the  tenant  is  better — upon  the  estate  I live  upon.  There  are  other  estates  where  I do 
not  think  the  improvement  is  equal. 

-6.  Arc  the  labourers  at  all  improved  in  their  condition  ? — I cannot  say  much  for  them. 
A part  of  the  season  they  have  very  little  employment.  I think  if  the  poor  men  were 
more  employed  it  would  be  so  much  better  for  tho  country  ; but  there  is  too  much  want  of 
capital  among  the  farmers  to  enable  them  to  employ  them. 

-7.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood? — Very  few.  There 
was  one  man  shot  at,  Mr.  Gatclioll.  It  is  a very  quiet  neighbourhood;  there  is  none  more 
qmet  to  be  found. 
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28.  Hare  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  ? — I think  the  county  cess  is  very  high,  and  still 
increasing,  from  public  buildings  and  the  police ; the  cess  has  increased  very  much  for  the 
last  fifteen  years. 

29.  Wliat  do  you  suggest  as  the  mode  by  which  it  can  be  kept  down? — I do  not  know 
how  it  could  be  kept  down.  A good  deal  of  the  money  goes  to  make  bridges  and  gaols.  In 
this  part  of  the  county,  we  arc  paying  for  improvements  which  I never  saw,  at  Portumna 
bridge.  We  pay  £92  off  each  barony,  yearly,  for  the  improvement  of  that  bridge,  which  a 
great  part  of  us  never  saw. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.~\ 

Joseph  Rothery,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Do  you  live  in  Edenderry  ? — Yes,  I do. 

2.  Do  you  hold  a quarry  under  the  Marquess  of  Downshire  ? — Yes. 

3.  Have  you  any  lease  of  it? — No  ; it  is  half-yearly. 

4.  Upon  what  terms  do  you  hold  that  quarry  ? — I quarry  it  and  get  the  stone  cut,  and 
sell  the  rubble  stone  for  building,  and  make  the  most  I can  of  it. 

5.  Have  you  recently  had  any  orders  to  furnish  stone  to  the  contractor  for  a building  upon 
Mr.  More  O’Ferrall’s  property  ? — Yes. 

6.  Who  was  the  contractor  ? — A man  of  the  name  of  Bernal,  and  also  Flynn  and  Keegan; 
there  were  three  contractors. 

7.  Do  you  continue  now  to  furnish  stone  to  them  ? — No ; I only  furnished  a small 
quantity. 

8.  How  came  you  to  discontinue  supplying  them  ? — Mr.  Murray  was  not  satisfied  that 
they  should  get  stones  from  the  quarries. 

9.  Who  is  Mr.  Murray  ? — Agent  to  tho  Marquess  of  Downshire.  I believe  Mr.  Murray 
objected  to  it,  and  we  were  not  allowed  to  give  any  in  the  rough ; we  were  allowed  to  give 
cut  stone,  but  not  in  the  rough. 

10.  Did  he  give  you  any  particular  reasons  for  that,  or  directions? — No,  no  more  than 
that  I am  not  allowed  to  give  rough  stone  without  permission.  Latterly  it  has  been  so ; 
formerly  there  was  that  liberty,  and  no  hindrance  or  restriction ; but  latterly  it  is  not  allowed 
without  an  order  from  him,  except  to  the  tenants  in  the  town.  Latterly  he  has  required  an 
order  for  any  persons  to  get  stones. 

11.  Is  there  any  particular  order  given  to  you  that  you  are  not  to  give  any  stone  of  any 
sort  to  any  person,  rough  or  plain  ? — No  ; no  particular  order.  It  agreed  with  the  order 
that  was  given  formerly,  that  I was  not  allowed  to  give  rough  stones  out  of  the  quarry  for 
fear  of  exhausting  it  too  much.  It  did  not  prevent  cut  stone  being  furnished,  as  we  cannot 
furnish  so  much  of  that ; it  is  a very  tedious  procoss. 

12.  Did  you  understand  the  only  reason  why  you  were  not  allowed  to  furnish  the  rough 
stone  to  those  contractors  to  be,  that  acting  upon  a general  rule,  Mr.  Murray  did  not  wish 
the  rough  stone  to  be  furnished  Avithout  a special  order  ? — No,  be  did  not  for  a long  time. 

13.  In  practice,  as  far  as  you  have  seen,  has  he  confined  these  special  orders  to  the  use  of 
the  tenants  upon  the  estate  ? — Yes,  for  the  tenants;  he  would  not  allow  them  to  any  persons 
without  orders. 

14.  Does  he  give  you  orders  to  furnish  it  to  the  tenants ? — Yes;  the  tenants  apply  to 
him,  and  then  he  gives  an  order  to  me  to  supply  them  Avith  the  stone. 

15.  Among  the  tenants  here,  are  there  both  Protestants  and  Catholics  ? — Yes. 

16.  As  far  as  you  have  observed,  is  there  any  difference  between  them,  or  are  there  orders 
given  to  one  and  the  other  as  they  apply  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  distinction  on 
account  of  their  religion. 

17.  If  the  original  contractor  had  gone  on  with  the  work,  would  there  have  been  any 
difficulty  in  his  getting  stone  from  you  ? — Certainly  not. 

18.  Would  you  have  been  allowed  to  furnish  him  with  that  stone  ? — Yes,  I think  there 
would  have  been  no  hindrance  in  furnishing  him  with  cut  stone — with  that  building  stone. 

1 9.  Is  it  the  fact  or  not  that  you  received  directions  from  Mr.  Murray,  the  agent,  not  to 
furnish  any  stone  of  any  description  for  a particular  building  which  Mr.  More  O’Ferrall 
was  erecting? — Certainly  I did.  I was  not  alloAved  to  give  them  any  more. 

20.  Did  you  receive  any  order  from  Mr.  Murray  to  that  effect  ? — Yes,  a verbal  order. 

21.  Upon  what  occasion  was  it  Mr.  Murray  gave  you  that  order  ? — I believe  one  of  the 
contractors  made  a complaint  to  Mr.  Murray  that  he  was  turned  away  from  the  work  on 
account  of  being  a Protestant,  and  Mr.  Murray  thought  it  very  hard. 

22.  Did  Mr.  Murray,  when  he  gave  you  the  order  to  furnish  no  more  stone,  give  you 
any  reason? — He  did.  He  thought  it  very  bigoted  in  Mr.  O’Ferrall  to  turn  away  a man 
on  account  of  his  creed. 

23.  Then  Mr.  Murray  gave  you  an  order  not  to  furnish  any  more  stone  in  consequence 
of  Mr.  O’Ferrall  having  turned  away  a man  on  account  of  his  creed  ? — Yes,,  he  was  very 
angry  at  it.  I was  to  give  up  the  quarry  in  a few  days  in  November.  I had  it  half-yearly 
at  his  pleasure,  paying  him  a certain  rent. 

24.  Who  was  the  contractor  referred  to  by  Mi*.  Murray  as  being  turned  away  by  Mr. 

O’Ferrall  ? — Bernal.  _ . . 

25.  Had  he  made  any  arrangement  with  you  for  obtaining  the  stone  for  the  building  ■ — - 
I was  to  deliver  the  stone  so  as  to  let  the  men  get  on  with  the  work.  Mr.  Bernal  told . t e 
stone  cutter  he  was  employing  that  he  was  about  to  give  up  the  job  to  Mr.  O’Ferrall,  and  they 
might  go  about  then*  business ; but  he  was  about  getting  money  to  come  to  Edenderiy 
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•it  the  same  time  to  go  on  with  the  work.  He  went  off  to  a fair  and  spent  his  time,  and 
when  Mr.  O’Fervall  heard  it,  he  dismissed  him. 

26.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  Mr.  O’Ferrall  upon  the  subject? — No;  I 
heard  it  mentioned  that  they  were  about  giving  up  the  job. 

27.  Before  Bernal  had  given  up  the  job,  was  any  arrangement  made  with  you  to 
supply  stone  for  the  building  ? — Yes  ; I sent  Mr.  O’Ferrall  a proposal  to  supply  the  stone 
at  6s.  6rf.  a foot,  as  the  Cornish  men  work ; they  were  to  be  sent  for  half  worked,  and  to  be 
finished  at  Ballina — there  was  no  accommodation  here. 

28.  When  was  it  that  Mr.  Murray  forbade  you  to  perform  the  contract  ? — Three  or  four 
days  after  Bernal  was  discontinued,  Bernal  camo  home  to  the  quarry,  and  went  back  by  my 
advice  to  go  on  with  the  work.  The  carts  were  sent  in,  and  then  a complaiut  was  made  that 
it  was  on  account  of  his  creed  that  he  was  turned  away,  being  a Protestant. 

29.  Has  there  been  any  stone  supplied  for  the  building  since  ? — No. 

30.  How  long  have  you  held  this  quarry  ?— I have  been  working  it  more  than  twenty 
years.  I employed  men  to  quarry  the  stones,  and  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants. 

J 31.  You  held  it  from  half-year  to  hall-year  ? — Yes.  It  was  about  three  years  ago  that  I 
was  put  under  a rent. 

32.  Is  the  quarry  one  which  is  likely  to  be  worked  out  easily  ? — No ; it  is  a part  of  the 
hill  where  the  windmill  stands. 

33.  What  is  the  reason  for  limiting  the  giving  out  the  stones  ? — He  imagines  they  may 
run  away  with  the  hill  too  soon. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Richard  Reilly,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — Ardbrackan. 

2.  What  is  your  business  ? — A stone-cutter. 

3.  Were  you  employed  at  all  on  a building  which  was  lately  going  on  upon  Mr.  O’FerralPs 
property  ? — I was  employed  by  Mr.  Bernal. 

4.  Was  Mr.  Bernal  the  contractor  ? — Mr.  Bernal  and  Mr.  Flynn  were  the  contractors, 
they  were  joint  contractors,  and  Mr.  Bernal  employed  me. 

5.  Was  Mr.  Bernal  removed  from  the  contract? — No,  he  was  not. 

6.  Did  he  give  it  up  ? — Mr.  Bernal  gave  it  up  himself,  and  he  told  me  and  another  man 
to  come  here  and  work  for  Mr.  Rothery. 

7.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  his  giving  it  up  ? — He  gave  it  up  to  no  person  ; but  he  told 
me  and  the  other  man  he  had  given  it  up,  and  to  go  away — ho  had  no  call  for  us. 

8.  Do  you  know  why  he  gave  it  up? — No,  I do  not.  I do  not  know  whether  he  gave  it 
up  to  Mr.  O’Ferrall. 

9.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether,  after  giving  it  up,  Mr.  O’Ferrall  allowed  him  the 
option  of  going  on  with  it  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

10.  Did  Mr.  Bernal  state  to  you  any  reason  why  he  had  given  it  up? — No  ; only  after 
bringing  us  from  Ardbrackan,  after  building  a portion  of  the  house,  he  told  us  he  had  notlxing 
for  us  to  do,  and  so  we  were  to  go  to  Mr.  ltothery  to  work  for  him  at  15s.  a week.  1 
refused  to  go  to  work  for  any  such  money  ; but  I came  afterwards. 

11.  How  long  were  you  employed  at  all  in  connexion  with  Mr.  O’Ferrall’s  building? — 
Three  months,  in  November. 

12.  Are  you  yourself  a Protestant? — Yes,  I am. 

13.  Has  any  thing  occurred  which  leads  you  to  suppose  that  Mr.  O’Ferrall  objects  to 
giving  employment  to  a man  because  he  is  a Protestant  ? — Not  at  all.  It  is  all  a great  false- 
hood. I am  married  to  Mr.  Bernal’s  first  cousin,  and  should  I not  be  a great  rascal  to  tell 
an  untruth  ? 

14.  Mr.  O’Ferrall  makes  no  difference  in  consequence  of  a man’s  religion  ? — No,  so  long 
as  he  does  his  business  for  him. 

[The  tcitness  withdrew .]• 

Thomas  Murray,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  agent  to  Lord  Downshire? — Yes,  I am. 

2.  There  has  been  a statement  made  relative  to  some  orders  given  by  you  not  to  deliver 
stone  for  a particular  work  going  on  upon  the  estate  of  Mr.  More  O’Ferrall ; will  you  state 
what  the  circumstances  were  ? — The  quarry  was  let  to  Rothery  at  a mere  nominal  rent.  I 
only  charged  him  a nominal  rent,  on  account  of  his  giving  cut  stone  to  the  tenants  o t the 
estate.  It  is  a limestone  quarry,  and  makes  very  good  cut  stone.  This  hall  is  built  out  of 
it.  It  was  kept  exclusively  for  the  tenants  for  limestone ; hut  as  he  had  been  employed  in 
building  a house,  I thought  it  a pity  to  turn  the  man  upon  the  world  to  look  for  another 
quarry,  and  I told  him  I would  charge  him  £5  a year,  and  he  might  give  the  cut  stone  away 
to  any  person  for  whom  I might  give  an  order,  or  for  any  public  work,  such  as  canals, 
bridges,  or  places  of  religious  worship,  but  on  no  account  to  give  any  rubble  stone  away  to 
any  body  but  the  tenants.  A few  days  ago,  a young  man  came  to  me  at  my  office,  and  said 
he  wished  to  speak  to  mo.  He  said  he  had  a contract  to  build  a chapel.  “Where?” 
said  I.  “ At  Ballina,  for  Mr.  More  O’Ferrall ; I am  the  contractor,  and  he  has  turned  me 
off.  What  shall  I do  ?”  “ Oh  ! I am  no  lawyer ; I do  not  wish  to  advise  people  upon  these 
occasions.  If  you  feel  yourself  aggrieved,  apply  to  your  attorney.”  I asked  him  whether  he 
tad  a regular  contract  drawn.  Ho  said,  “ Yes.”  I said, Why  does  Mr.  O’Ferrall  tun* 
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you  off?”  He  said  he  was  the  only  Protestant  in  the  employment,  and  that  Mr.  0’ Fen-all 
he  supposed  had  got  him  out  on  account  of  his  creed. 

3.  That  was  his  account  to  you  ? — Yes ; on  Friday,  I think  it  was.  I sent  the  bailiff  Up 
to  Rothery,  to  say  I wished  to  speak  to  him.  He  came,  and  I said,  “ I find  you  are  o-iying  a 
great  deal  of  rubble  stone  out  of  the  quarry  to  Mr.  O’Ferrall  and  others.”  He  said  “He  had 
given  it  to  Mr.  O’Ferrall  and  others  ; that  the  stone-cutters  would  not  work  it  there,  but 
wanted  to  bring  it  home.”  I said,  “ It  is  contrary  to  youf-  agreement  with  me.  Your  agree- 
ment was  to  dispose  of  none  of  the  rubble  stone  to  any  but  the  tenants  and  I said,  “ As  you 
have  broken  the  agreement  with  me,  I will  remove  you  at  November,  when  your  year  is  out  ” 
That  was  all  that  passed  between  him  and  me.  The  quarry  is  exclusively  Lord  Downshire’s 
and  he  allowed  them  to  build  the  poor-house  with  it,  which  took  a great  deal  of  stone.  There 
are  two  acres  of  prime  land  laid  waste,  and  I have  stopped  every  man  coming  upon  it,  except 
the  tenants  upon  the  estate.  If  I was  to  sell  the  limestone  out  of  it,  I should  make' a very 
handsome  thing  out  of  it  for  his  lordship.  If  I had  the  liberty  of  setting  it  for  the  full  value 
I could  get  £50  a year  for  it,  and  I gave  it  to  this  man  for  £5.  It  was  my  intention  to 
take  the  quarry  from  Rothery  without  this  occurrence,  because  I have  learned  he  has  disposed 
of  a good  deal  without  my  knowledge. 

4.  As  regards  the  supplying  of  stones  to  the  tenants  of  Lord  Downshire,  is  there  any 
distinction  made  whether  a man  is  a Protestant  or  a Catholic  ? — None  in  the  world.  The 
Roman  Catholics  have  built  very  many  houses  without  leases,  and  the  Protestants  have  done 
the  same.  I make  no  distinction  between  them. 

5.  Have  a good  many  houses  in  this  town  been  built  with  that  stone  ? — Yes,  a great  part 
of  the  town. 

6.  Both  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants?— Yes. 

7.  Have  all  the  tenants  had  the  stone  indiscriminately  ? — Yes  ; I gave  it  to  them  indis- 
criminately, without  inquiring  what  sect  they  belonged  to.  Before  i set  the  quarry,  the 
rock  was  higher  than  this  place. 

8.  Are  there  many  limestone  quarries  in  the  district? — Yes,  a good  many. 

9.  Upon  the  estate  under  your  management  is  there  any  system  pursued  of  giving 
encouragement  to  the  tenantry  with  respect  to  draining  or  building? — Yes.  It  is  not  a 
general  rule  all  through  the  estate  ; but  if  I find  a man  distressed  or  poor,  I write  to  Lord 
Downshire,  and  tell  him  that  this  man  is  a distressed  man,  but  is  industrious,  and  fit  to  be 
continued  as  a tenant,  and  that  a little  encouragement  would  bring  him  out  of  his  arrear,  and 
he  generally  writes  to  me  to  say,  “ Exercise  your  own  judgment.”  I should  charge  his 
lordship  with  the  whole  of  the  draining ; and  when  I saw  the  man  able  to  pay  me  in  small 
sums  in  two  or  three  years,  I would  take  one-third  or  one-fourth,  or  what  would  not  press 
hard  upon  him.  He  generally  allows  them  one-half,  and  sometimes'the  whole.  When  I 
came  first  to  this  estate,  I found  that  the  former  agent  had  recommended  Lord  Downshire 
to  remove  the  tenants,  they  had  fallen  so  much  into  arrear ; but  since  I have  been  here  only 
one  has  been  removed. 

10.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  to  Lord  Downshire  here  ? — Twenty-three  years,  and 
ten  years  at  Blessington. 

11.  Are  the  tenants  of  the  farms  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  ? — A great  majority  of 
them  are  Catholics,  but  I am  happy  to  say  they  are  on  very  good  terms.  I have  no  trouble 
with  them. 

12.  When  yon  have  occasion  to  press  a defaulting  tenant  for  rent,  what  is  the  course  you 
find  it  best  to  pursue ; do  you  distrain  ? — I very  rarely  have  occasion  to  do  it.  I send  the 
bailiff  out  and  tell  them  to  come  in  and  give  me  some  satisfaction.  If  I think  they  are 
going  to  America  I say,  “ Come  and  give  mo  some  security  for  your  cattle and  I have  in 
one  or  two  instances  sent  their  cattle  to  the  pound,  and  have  taken  security. 

13.  In  what  way  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  upon  this  estate? — I fix  it  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant. 

14.  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  value  land  ? — Y es,  for  fifty  years  1 have  been  employed 
in  that  way.  I served  my  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Brownrigg,  who  was  an  engineer  and 
valuer  of  estates.  I became  his  partner.  For  some  years  I was  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  late  Lord  Downshire  employed  me  to  set  his  lands  for  him  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  I was  employed  for  some  four  or  five  years. 

15.  Has  Lord  Downshire  built  a good  many  cottages? — Yes,  some  few  cottages  for  poor 
people.  Sometimes  we  let  them  build,  and  he  helps  them.  This  was  the  most  miserable 
town  in  Ireland  when  I came.  I wrote  to  him  to  say,  “ There  is  a bad  bit  of  ground, 
but  it  will  do  for  building  cottages;  shall  I let  it  for  that  purpose?”  He  said,  “Do  so, 
by  all  means.”  I charge  them  Is.  a year.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  thing  was  first 
done.  At  first  I did  not  think  they  would  like  it,  but  as  soon  as  one  of  them  got  in,  and 
had  a bit  of  garden  behind  and  before,  they  were  delighted  at  it,  and  they  all  removed  out 
of  the  miserable’ places  they  had  before. 

16.  Have  those  persons  conducted  themselves  well? — Yes,  pretty  well;  but  I served 
them  all  with  a printed  notice  that  if  any  man  committed  a felony,  or  any  thing  that  the 
law  could  take  hold  of,  he  should  be  removed ; and  in  some  cases  I have  removed  them.  I 
generally  give  them  the  money  they  pay  in  the  shape  of  rent,  or  lay  it  out  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  pathways.  They  are  never  put  upon  the  rent  roll.  The  townspeople  are 
what  we  call  English  tenants.  In  the  country  parts  they  pay  as  Irish  tenants.  I do  not 
begin  to  receive  rent  till  towards  the  end  of  November,  and  then  I close  the  account  the  1st 
of  January.  Lord  Downshire  is  very  liberal  in  the  way  of  draining,  whenever  I call  upon 
him  to  assist  in  making  the  great  leading  drains.  He  was  much  pleased  the  last  time  he 
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™> 1,ere  "I?0"  ?no  of  the  ,“I  ™ obliged  to  your  lordship  for  nuking  the  drain  • 

I am  now  drawing  corn  over  the  land  where  two  years  ago  I had  two  h»llocks°drownod  “ 
I have  an  English  drainer  hero  also,  a very  clover  intelligent  man.  Lord  Downshire  pi 
him  very  liberally.  He  now  understands  the  prices  of  the  wort,  which  ho  did  not  at  Srst 
I went  and  showed  him  what  wo  got  such  and  such  drains  made  for  in  Ireland 
17  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  m general  are  disposed  to  mate  the  bye-drains  when 
you  have  made  the  Large  drains Yes,  some  of  them  are;  tat  some  of  them  are  very 
difficult  to  move.  I am  oMiged  to  jog  up  their  memories,  and  toll  tl.em  I must  send  a little 
back  water  upon  them.  H,s  lordship  » draining  a river  near  this,  and  has  bought  a m 11 
for  £100  and  two  acres  of  ground,  ,n  order  to  get  a fall  to  drain  an  immense  district : and 
f *J8  mT°!,83r  1 hf  8 8?*  for  draining  upwards  of  3,000  Irish  acres  of  ground  (although  by 
the  by,  I have  not  got  it  yet)  has  been  Iran  LordHosse.  1-Ie  said  ho  would  give  me  £50 
and  Mr.  Hume  £10.  I made  an  estimate  with  the  drainer,  and  I found  that  for  £1  000  we 
could  have  made  the  neighbourhood  quite  dry.  We  lost  a season  because  the  parties  would 

“‘•>7  V "7,  pat  untlei'  fh?  Bo"J  of  Wo*s  tlloy  would  not  get  out  of  it  for 

£3,000 ; tat  we  have  the  survey  and  the  report  all  ready  now,  and  they  speak  of  having  it 
done  next  season.  It  wtll  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  country,  and  to  the  health  of  the 
people  all  round.  * 

[ The  witness  withdreiv.'] 


Naas,  Tuesday,  22nd  October,  1844. 

Mr.  Thomas  Herbert,  sworn  and  examiued. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— At  Leixlip,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer  and  grazier. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ?— One  hundred  and  eight  Irish  acres  of  land. 

4.  What  is  the  district  to  which  you  intend  your  evidence  to  apply  ?— The  parish  of 

Leixlip  and  Confey,  which  contains  about  1,500  inhabitants.  1 J 1 

5.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  that  parish?— In  general  the  land  is  worked  better 

owing  to  the  increased  industry  of  the  holders;  and  the  usual  rotation  of  the  crops  is  oats’ 
potatoes,  wheat,  and  oats.  The  manure  used  is  generally  a compost  formed  of  animal 
the^parisli  ^ ^ ll0r0  1S  n°  farmm°  society>  or  agricultural  school,  or  superintendent,  in 

6.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms  ?— Under  twenty  acres.  The  mode  of 

culture  is  ploughing,  and. the  course  of  crops  wheat,  oats,  and  here.  Artificial  grasses  are 
partially  in  use.  I ho  house-feeding  is  but  limited.  The  grazing  farms  are  from  twenty 

acres  upwards ; they  are  not  increasing.  The  effect  of  them  is  to  diminish  the  demand  for 
labour.  I here  are  no  farms  held  in  common. 

J.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed?—  The  rent  is  fixed  by  proposal  and  bv 
private  contract.  j i i j 

. Whwe  ™nt  is  l>y  proposal,  is  it  usual  to  give  the  land  to  the  highest  bidder,  or 
is.  tliere  a preference  given  to  the  occupier? — It  is  generally  given  to  the  highest  bidder  if 
ne  is  considered  solvent.  There  is  no  preference  given  to  the  occupier.  The  rent  fixed  is 
acreable,  and  there  is  no  valuator  employed,  the  competition  being  deemed  sufficient.  The 
usual  rent  is  from  £2  to  £3  ; but  in  the  case  of  town-parks  tbc  rent  is  higher.  There  are 
lew  farms  let  under  £2  an  acre. 

9.  Is  wheat  much  cultivated  in  tlic  district  ?— Yes. 

10.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  that  40.?.  land  produce? — It  has  varied  very  much 
lady,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  should  expect  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  barrels: 
vnat  wc  consider  a medium  crop  will  be  about  eight. 

| • What  quantity  of  oats  ? — From  twelve  to  twenty  barrels. 

“■  many  potatoes  ? — From  ten  to  fourteen  tons  of  potatoes. 

13.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government  valuations  ?— The 
p°oi  aw  valuation  is  higher  than  the  rent,  and  the  government  valuation  is  much  lower, 
b 1 r r'V  S001?  a*'tcr  t ie  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — With  respect  to  those 
o mg  direct  from  the  proprietor,  it  is  demanded  in  six  months;  where  they  hold  under 
casl  emCn  1S  a **e,v  A7e°hs,  or  in  many  instances  a few  days.  It  is  generally  paid  in 


, ~<?es  the  tenant  depend  on  loan  funds  or  local  usurers? — No,  it  is  not  the  practice. 

■'  aa*1  . usual  method  adopted  for  recovering  rent  ? — By  distraint,  but  it  is  seldom 
quired;  and  if  the  party  gives  up  possession,  he  gets  the  crop  or  a portion  of  it,  that  is 
where  there  is  a year’s  rent  due. 

r , ^°.  y°u  mean  that  where  a party  owes  a year’s  rent  he  is  satisfied  to  give  up  his 
l an  ejectment  being  resorted  to? — In  some  instances, 
mm  9 tv  6 0CCI,P‘ers  hold  generally  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or  under  middle-  * 
D r~‘l-"ey  hold  under  the  proprietors  and  middlemen.  Those  who  hold  direct  from  the 
P priotor  usually  pay  less  rent.  There  are  many  tenants  who  have  leases  of  their  farms. 
n ,eas.  *enn  is  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years.  The  covenants  in  the  leases  are  usually 
' thn  ° S°!r  ?eh».°r  mortgage  without  the  consent  of  the  landlord  ; but  generally  speaking 
of  con<albons  are  not  enforced.  On  Colonel  Conollv’s  estate,  who  is  the  principal  proprietor 
t p.  ? property,  in  all  cases  those  who  have  leases  are  better  off  than  those  who  have  none, 
pie  who  have  no  leases  will  not  improve. 
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19.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  effected? — The  land  is  worked  in  proportion 
to  the  tenure,  and  the  improvements  are  mostly  made  by  the  tenants,  at  their  own  expense, 
upon  that  estate. 

20.  Is  there  any  system  on  any  of  the  estates  in  your  neighbourhood  of  the  landlord 
contributing  any  part  of  the  permanent  improvements,  such  as  buildings  ? — It  is  very  unusual. 
I have  not  known  it  but  in  two  or  three  cases. 

21.  Is  there  any  system  of  encouraging  draining  or  other  improvements  of  the  land?— 
None. 

22.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood?— There  are 
very  few  cases  in  which  the  tenant  sells  his  good-will ; but  when  he  does  he  receives  the 
purchase-money.  When  this  occurs  more  is  given  than  the  value  of  the  holding. 

23.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  your  neighbourhood? — There  has  been 
none  in  this  district,  but  1 confine  myself  to  the  locality  1 live  in.  The  Duke  of  Leinster’s 
property  adjoins  very  convenient  to  me,  but  I do  not  make  any  allusion  to  that  at  all. 

24.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  in  your  district  ? — The  large  farmers  are 
dissatisfied  in  consequence  of  the  prices  of  produce  scarcely  enabling  them  to  meet  rent  and 
taxes.  In  some  cases  the  small  holders  are  comfortable,  but  the  labourers  are  in  a miserable 
condition.  I think  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  is  not  improving,  and  in  many 
instances  the  capital  is  not  sufficient  for  the  operations  of  the  farmers.  The  acreable  rent  of 
the  small  holdino-s  is  usually  higher  than  that  of  the  large  farms,  and  it  is  paid  in  cash. 

25.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages? — It  is  Is.  a day. 

26.  Arc  wages  generally  paid  in  money,  or  in  any  other  way  ? — In  money. 

27.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  houses,  and  what  rent  do  they  pay 
for  them  ? — They  hold  them  generally  under  the  middlemen.  If  there  is  a town  convenient 
to  them,  they  mostly  reside  in  that  town. 

28.  What  rent  do  they  generally  pay  for  their  cottages  ? — They  generally  pay  weekly, 
from  Is.  to  lOcZ.  a week. 

29.  Plave  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  of  which  you  speak  ? — None, 
thank  God ! I wish  all  Ireland  was  as  quiet. 

30.  Are  there  any  complaints  among  the  tenantry  with  respect  to  exactions  by  bailiffs  or 
drivers  ? — None. 

31.  Are  there  any  fees  exacted  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  or  on  granting  leases,  by 
the  agent? — None  on  granting  leases,  but  thero  are  foes  paid  sometimes  on  receiving  the 
rent. 

32.  What  is  the  amount  paid  in  that  case? — Sixpence  in  the  pound. 

33.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent? — The  county  cess  averages 
about  one-tenth  of  the  rent. 

34.  How  is  the  county  cess  applotted  ? — The  mode  adopted  is  so  much  per  pound  on  the 
government  valuation.  It  is  levied  by  warrant,  and  is  collected  in  spring  and  summer.  I 
have  known  the  couuty  cess  more  than  3s.  in  the  pound  some  half-years.  It  amounts  to  6s. 
in  the  year  in  some  instances. 

35.  VVliat  is  the  proportion  of  the  poor-rate  to  the  rent? — In  the  year  1842  it  was  Is.  3d. 
per  acre;  iu  1843,  Is.  6d. ; and  in  1844,  6tZ. ; for  the  casual  support  of  about  eight  paupers 
from  this  division. 

36.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — It  is  allowed 
when  the  gale  is  paid,  after  the  collection  of  the  rate,  that  is,  upon  the  payment  of  the  gale 
that  is  due  previous  to  the  rate.  We  pay  the  May  rent  in  November,  and  it  is  out  of  the 
May  rent  it  is  allowed. 

37.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenants  in  your  parish  by  placing  the  rent- 
charge  upon  the  landlord? — The  tenants  are  allowed  twenty-five  per  cent,  by  the  pro- 
prietor. 

38.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners? — In  all  cases  leases  are 
oncoui’aging  to  the  holders  of  farms,  and  I deem  their  adoption  a stimulus  to  industry  and 
perseverance.  I would  also  state,  that  having  the  charges  on  land  collected  at  periods  of  the 
year  when  farmers  are  in  cash  is  of  importance.  I would  suggest  the  collection  to  be  made 
in  April  and  October,  and  a portion  of  the  sum,  or  the  whole,  to  be  allowed  by  the  landlord, 
which  would  be  most  encouraging  to  the  tenants,  and  a check  to  unnecessary  outlay ; and,  m 
conclusion,  I would  respectfully  express  a wish  that  whatever  changes  may  be  caused  by  the 
information  gathered  in  many  districts  throughout  Ireland,  may  prove  beneficial  to  her 
inhabitants  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of  her  impoverished  people.  I would  also  add,  that 
I consider  that  many  occupiers  of  farms  feel  aggrieved  by  paying  rent  and  taxes  for  roads 
and  waste  lands. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  James  llevell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Lady  Castle ; Straffan  is  the  post-town,  in  the  county  o 
Kildare. 

2.  "What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer,  holding  192  acres.  . * 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted? — Principally  the  barom 

North  Naas  and  South  Salt.  . . . n 

4.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improveme  • 
Yes,  I dare  say  it  would.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  I reside,  the  lan  * 

in  general,  to  a large  extent,  by  a few  individuals.  Some  hold  700,  some  500,  an 
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1,000  acres ; and  on  those  portions  of  land  there  are  very  few  persons  employed.  Not 
more  than  one  person  upon  200  acres  lias  a herd.  The  land  is  mostly  left  in  a natural  state 
for  feeding.  There  is  some  exceedingly  good  land. 

5.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  in  the  district? — Slowly  as  to  green  cropping 
and  house-feeding  ; it  is  going  on  very  slowly.  I think  there  has  been  some  improvement 
since  the  formation  of  the  agricultural  society  of  Naas. 

6.  Has  that  had  a beneficial  effect  generally  ? — Yes,  for  the  improvement  of  the  humbler 
class  of  people,  I think  it  has. 

7.  Has  there  been  much  improvement  in  the  drainage? — Yes,  generally  speaking 
there  has. 

8.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  tillage  farms?— Not  more  than  100  acres.  I do  not 
think  there  is  any  man  in  the  district  tills  more  than  100  acres. 

9.  Are  there  many  farms  under  ten  acres  ?— No,  not  in  that  district.  There  are  a great 
many  cottiers,  persons  holding  an  acre  of  ground,  but  we  cannot  call  them  farmers. 

10.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  fixed ; by  proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — Generally  by 
proposal. 

11.  In  tlxat  case,  is  there  any  preference  given  to  the  occupier?— I cannot  say  that.  The 
occupier  has  ever  been  opposed  with  proposals  in  that  way.  It  is  rather  a good  district  as 
to  proprietors  ; but  the  letting  by  proposal  has  been  injurious  to  some  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors. There  is  a class  of  people  who  make  a point  to  get  possession  of  land  by  bidding 
a high  rent,  which  they  have  never  been  able  to  pay,  and  then  they  have  looked  for  a 
reduction.  I could  mention  several  cases  of  that  kind  upon  Lord  Mayo’s  estate.  It  is  the 
general  practice  of  the  persons  to  get  possession  of  land,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  in  pos- 
session, they  look  for  an  abatement,  and  if  they  do  not  get  it,  they  give  all  the  trouble 
they  can. 

12.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land  ? — Two  guineas. 

13.  Is  that  wheat-growing  land  ? — Generally. 

14.  What  quantity  of  wheat  do  you  consider  a fair  crop  ? — In  this  country,  upon  what  I 
term  poor  fallows,  the  farmers  are  satisfied  with  eight  barrels  ; in  most  cases,  from  ten  to 
twelve  is  a fair  crop  ; it  is  a large  crop  if  they  have  fourteen. 

15.  Is  it  the  system  that  wheat  from  fallows  is  taken  first  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  going  out. 

16.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  does  that  land  give? — About  100  barrels  of  twenty  stones; 
that  is  considered  a good  crop. 

17.  Is  the  government  valuation  completed  in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes. 

18.  What  proportion  does  it  generally  bear  to  the  rent? — The  valuation  given  to  the 
public  is  not  equal  to  the  rent ; but  I have  been  given  to  understand  there  is  a reduction  of 
one-third  upon  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ; if  so,  that  is  more  than  the  land  in  the  country  is 
worth.  I have  been  often  out  with  the  valuators  in  that  part  of  the  district  where  I live, 
and  their  valuation  that  came  out  to  the  public  was  not  the  same  as  they  valued. 

19.  How  much  was  it  below  the  ordinary  rent? — Where  they  valued  land  at  £2,  they 
were  5s.  under  the  value. 

20.  That  land  would  usually  sot  for  £2  5s.? — Yes,  that  is  above  their  valuation.  Whore 
the  lands  have  been  set  fairly,  they  have  been  5s.  an  acre  more  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  land ; but  their  valuation  was,  comparatively  speaking,  very  correct  upon  almost  all 
qualities  of  land. 

21.  What  is  the  usual  mode  in  your  district  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — 
Generally  by  distress  ; but  I am  happy  to  say  it  does  not  occur  much  in  the  country. 

22.  Does  the  distress  often  proceed  to  a sale  ? — Sometimes. 

23.  Is  the  tenure  generally  under  proprietors  or  under  middlemen  ? — Principally  under 
the  head  landlord. 

24.  Is  there  any  land  held  under  middlemen  ? — Very  little. 

25.  What  is  the  relative  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under  those  two  classes  ? — The 
tenants  holding  generally  under  the  head  landlords  are  more  improving  and  comfortable  than 
the  tenants  under  middlemen  ; but  there  is  very  little  under  middlemen. 

26.  Is  there  any  land  held  under  the  courts  ? — Very  little,  There  is  one  farm  -under  the 
courts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kilcullen. 

27.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under  the  courts 
and  those  holding  under  other  circumstances  ? — Yes ; they  generally  run  the  land  as  hard 
as  they  can. 

28.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — Because  the  tenants  are  not  allowed  to  till  the  land 
in  the  best  manner.  The  land  is  obliged  to  be  tilled  as  it  was  before.  There  is  land  which 
bas  been  mowed  for  thirty  years,  and  I am  not  allowed  to  till  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

29.  Is  the  tenure  generally  by  lease  or  at  will  in  the  district  ? — By  lease.  The  leases  are 
generally  obtained  by  proposal. 

30.  What  is  the  length  of  the  lease  ? — Three  lives  or  twenty-one  years  is  Mr.  Barton’s 
plan,  and  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years  are  in  Lord  Mayo’s  leases.  These  are  the  two 
principal  properties  in  the  barony  I reside  in. 

31.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  the  land  or  buildings  effected;  by  the 
landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ?— Of  late  the  tenant  is  at  the  expense,  receiving  slates  and 
timber  from  the  landlord,  and  in  some  instances  lime. 

. 32.  Is  there  any  assistance  given  towards  draining  or  improving  the  land  ? — Y cs,  there 
is.  Mr.  Barton  generally  gives  one-half,  or  at  the  most  he  allows  6d.  a perch  for  any  drains 
pade  upon  his  property  ; but  there  are  not  many  farms  that  want  it.  They  have  been  mostly 
^proved  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Part  III.  4 It  2 
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33.  The  forms  do  not  require  much  draining  ? — No,  not  many  of  them.  I have  done  a 
good  deal  on  that  plan,  and  lie  has  allowed  me  that. 

34.  Did  you  go  upon  Mr.  Smith’s  plan?— No.  Mine  is  a gravelly  bottom.  My  drains 
did  not  go  so  close;  but  I have  adopted  that  plan  where  necessary.  With  regard  to  the 
estate  of  Lord  Mayo,  he  is  only  tenant  for  life.  His  nephew  comes  into  the  property  at  his 
death ; but  he  makes  that  allowance. 

35.  Does  Mr.  Barton  allow  timber  and  slates  to  his  tenants  who  have  leases  and  are 
inclined  to  build? — Yes. 

36.  Are  all  the  tenants  upon  that  estate  who  are  inclined  to  build  considered  entitled  to 
that  assistance  ? — Yes. 

37.  Have  you  observed  any  other  instance  where  the  fact  of  the  party  being  tenant  for 
life  has  prevented  that  assistance  being  given  ? — No. 

38.  Have  many  slated  houses  been  built  under  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Barton  ? Yes  I 

think  there  have.  There  are  poor  men’s  houses  and  farm-houses.  More  than  thirty  have 
been  built  within  the  last  ten  years.  Pie  was  the  purchaser  of  the  estate  from  Squire  Henry, 
about  sixteen  years  ago,  and  I became  his  tenant  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  country  has  been 
greatly  improved  since  that  time. 

39.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  improvement  ? — To  Mr.  Barton's  kindness,  and  atten- 
tion, and  assistance. 

40.  Has  he  an  agriculturist  ? — No,  but  he  has  a very  competent  steward ; and  he  goes 
with  his  steward  himself,  and  rides  through  the  district. 

41.  Is  it  the  business  of  the  steward  to  assist  the  tenants  where  they  are  deficient? No, 

it  is  not ; but  he  does  render  some  assistance  to  men  having  small  holdings.  He  is  a very 
intelligent  man,  and  renders  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

42.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — No. 

43.  Any  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms? — No. 

44.  Is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  improving  ? — The  graziers  are  improving,  but 
the  farmers  are  not. 

45.  Are  the  small  farmers  improving  ? — They  are  generally  labourers  as  well ; and  where 
they  have  employment,  their  wages  are  sufficiently  remunerative,  and  they  are  living  very 
comfortably. 

46.  Is  it  generally  the  case  that  they  have  employment? — Yes,  those  that  are  resident 
in  the  country  ; but  the  population  is  small  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Straffan. 
Mr.  Barton  takes  in  all  the  labourers,  and  all  those  who  live  in  the  cottages  have  full 
employment. 

47.  Do  you  depend  upon  labourers  from  other  parts  of  the  country  for  your  harvest? — 
Yes,  we  get  the  Connaught  men  to  assist. 

48.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages? — The  standing  rate  of  wages  with  farmers  like  myself  is 
lOci.  in  winter,  and  Is.  in  summer;  from  May  to  November  Is.,  and  from  November  to 
May  1 Oc?.  Mr.  Barton  gives  Is.  one  half-year,  and  Is.  2d.  the  other. 

49.  Have  you  had  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  neighbourhood? — None. 

50.  What  duties  are  generally  performed  by  agents? — Mr.  Barton  is  his  own  agent, 
with  the  assistance  of  his  steward.  Mr.  Pcllatt  is  Lord  Mayo’s  agent ; he  does  nothing 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  than  send  round  notices  to  get  in  the  rent.  The  seasons 
for  letting  farms  are  the  25th  of  March  and  the  29th  of  September.  The  gale  days  are  the 
10th  of  August  and  the  first  Monday  in  January. 

51.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rent,  to  the  bailiffs  or  drivers,  or 
to  the  agents  upon  granting  leases  ? — No,  not  that  I know  of ; the  tenant  pays  for  his  lease, 
that  is  all. 

52.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  or  to  the  Ordnance  valua- 
tion?— I generally  pay  about  2s.  an  acre  for  county  cess  in  the  year.  The  Ordnance  valua- 
tion of  my  land  is  about  35s. 

53.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the 
law  respecting  landlord  and  tenant,  or  respecting  the  charges  put  upon  the  land  ? — The  only 
suggestion  I think  necessary  is  that  I think  a certain  number,  not  the  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  but  men  that  hold  large  tracts  of  land,  should  give  a certain  amount  of  employment 
where  there  is  not  a sufficient  amount  of  employment  in  the  country.  If  there  was  a law 
made  that  a man  should  employ  five  men  for  every  100  acres  he  holds,  it  would  be  a very 
good  thing. 

54.  Do  you  graze  much  land  yourself? — I graze  100  acres,  I feed  100  acres,  and  have 
forty  acres  of  tillage ; the  remainder  is  dairy. 

55.  How  many  regular  labourers  do  you  employ  ? — I average  about  ten. 

56.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  farms  that  are  held  by  graziers? — Yes. 

57 . Talcing  a farm  of  200  acres,  how  many  men  does  a grazier  employ  ? — Two  men  where 
they  feed  200  acres  of  land,  and  a herd  and  labourer. 

58.  Do  you  think  that  more  men  might  be  profitably  employed  upon  a form  of  that  size, 
kept  as  a grazing  farm  ? — Yes. 

59.  In  what  way  ? — In  making  manure  and  keeping  the  fences  in  order,  and  not  leaving 
any  waste  land  round  the  farm.  That  would  be  beneficial  to  all  classes;  but  the  men  I 
speak  ot  live  in  a detached  house,  and  have  not  more  than  two  or  three  perches. 

60.  Does  much  of  the  land  require  draining? — Yes,  a good  deal  of  it. 

61.  Have  you  ever  made  any  calculation  of  the  number  of  people  necessary  to  be  employed 
upon  100  acres  of  tillage  land  and  100  acres  of  grazing  ? — Yes ; 100  acres  of  tillage  land  would 
require  fifteen  men,  and  I think  five  is  the  number  that  would  be  required  upon  a grazing 
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farm.  The  regular  rotation  of  cropping  of  100  acres  could  not  be  worked  by  less  than  fifteen 
men. 

62.  Does  the  grazing  land  generally  let  higher  than  the  tillage  land?— Yes. 

63.  Is  it  generally  of  a higher  quality  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

64.  Which  do  you  think,  the  grazing  farmers  or  the  tillage  farmers,  make  the  most  ?— The 
graziers. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Anthony  Fawcett,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Kilteel  Castle,  within  three  miles  of  Rathcoole,  in  the  county 

of  Kildare.  J 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A farmer,  holding  102  Irish  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  to  which  you  mean  your  evidence  to  apply  ? The  barony  of 

South  Salt  is  the  barony  I am  best  acquainted  with.  I have  been  only  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  twelve  months,  and  my  information  in  that  respect  will  be  very  limited.  I 
think  in  some  parts  of  the  district  in  my  neighbourhood  agriculture  is  improving 

4.  Where  did  you  reside  previously  ?— In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leixlip. 

5.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  in  the  district  ?— No,  the  farming  society  of  the  district 
is  at  Naas. 

6.  Do  the  farmers  take  much  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Naas  Farming  Society  ? 

No,  none  in  my  neighbourhood.  J ‘ 

7.  Do  they  seem  aware  of  the  advantages  likely  to  arise  from  it?— No,  they  do  not 
generally  see  the  utility  of  it. 

8.  Whence  does  that  arise  ? — I think  they  are  too  much  taken  up  with  their  old  system 
of  farming ; they  are  not  fond  of  changing  to  any  new  system. 

9.  "What  is  the  system  of  farming  which  they  practice  generally  in  the  district  ? It  is  a 

very  bad  system,  tilling  the  land  as  long  as  it  will  yield  a crop ; and  then  laying  it  down  in 
what  they  call  coshere,  stubble  land  laid  down  without  any  grass-seeds  till  it  recovers  itself 
again ; but  in  some  cases  clover  and  grass  seeds  are  sown.  The  farm  which  I rent  had 
been  farmed  very  well ; it  was  laid  down  and  in  good  condition,  aud  it  is  now  very  good 
feeding  land.  Some  of  it  had  been  in  very  bad  condition,  judging  from  the  thin  coat  of 
grass  upon  the  surface,  and  the  immense  quantity  of  grass  it  now  yields. 

10.  Does  the  example  of  your  farm,  which  is  well  managed,  appear  to  have  had  an  effect 
iu  inducing  others  to  improve  in  the  neighbourhood  ?— In  the  matter  of  draining  land  very 
little  has  been  done  in  that  way  till  last  year.  I did  a good  deal  of  thorough-draining 
myself,  and  my  example  was  followed  by  some  others.  Sir  John  Kennedy,  w’ho  is  landlord 
of  the  estate,  has  thorough-drained  a good  deal  too,  but  the  landlord’s  example  is  not 
generally  followed  by  the  small  tenants. 

11.  Is  there  any  system  by  which  the  tenants  are  encouraged  to  drain? — Sir  John 
Kennedy  has  given  some  encouragement.  He  has  opened  the  main  drains  upon  some  of 
the  small  farms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  pointed  out  to  them  the  advantages  of  thorough- 
draining,  aud  has  encouraged  them  to  proceed  with  their  drains  ; and  many  of  them  have 
followed  the  advice  and  example  set  them — some  few  have. 

12.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements,  such  as  buildings,  usually  made ; by  the 
tenant,  or  landlord,  or  both  ? — All  the  improvements  in  that  way  have  been  made  by  the 
tenants. 

13.  Do  the  tenants  usually  hold  by  lease,  or  from  year  to  year? — By  lease. 

14.  What  is  the  general  term  of  the  leaso  ? — It  varies  very  much  in  that  neighbourhood, 
from  twenty-one  years  down  to  lives,  and  ninety-one  years ; and  they  sometimes  have  leases 
in  perpetuity. 

15.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  those  who  hold  by  different 
tenures  ? — There  are  some  farms  in  my  neighbourhood  that  are  held  by  long  tenure,  and 
which  are  in  a very  wretched  state.  There  is  a large  farm  in  my  neighbourhood  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  a dispute  among  different  members  of  the  family,  and  no  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  upon  that  for  a number  of  years ; it  is  iu  a very  bad  condition. 

16.  What  is  the  tenure  of  it  ? — It  is  in  perpetuity.  Some  time  ago  it  was  advertised  to 
be  sold. 

17.  What  lease  appears  to  you  to  be  a reasonable  one,  and  most  calculated  to  encourage 
agricultural  improvements  ? — That  is  a question  I am  not  able  to  answer.  My  lease  is 
only  for  seven  years ; still  I have  been  endeavouring  to  thorough-drain  some  land,  which 
has  been  & positive  loss  to  me  this  year. 

18.  Within  what  period  do  you  expect  to  be  repaid  for  thorough-draining  ? — I have 
known  it  to  be  repaid  with  interest  in  three  years,  but  only  under  very  peculiar  circumstances. 

19.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  that  you  are  aware  of  in  the  district  ? — 
hot  that  I am  aware  of. 

20.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  to  the  labouring  classes  ? — One  shilling  one  half-year,  and 
lOrf.  the  other. 

21.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes? — To  look  at  their  dwellings  and 
themselves  generally  the}’-  appear  to  be  very  wretched.  However  in  some  instances  they 
have  cattle  ; there  are  some  of  them  who  have  cattle  out  grazing  who  are  farm  labourers. 
Some  of  them  have  milch  cows,  and  keep  pigs. 

-2.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ? — It  does. 

-3.  What  is  the  rate  of  the  con-acre? — For  potatoos  from  £S  to  £10  ; for  corn  from 
£2  10s.  to  £5. 
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24.  Is  the  rent  usually  paid  in  money  or  in  labour  ? — In  both  ways. 

25.  Under  whom  do  the  labouring  classes  generally  bold  then-  bouses  ? — Under  tbe  bead 
landlord  in  that  neighbourhood : except  where  a man  keeps  a herd,  in  very  few  instances 
are  they  under-tenants. 

26.  What  rent  do  they  pay  for  their  houses  ? — I am  not  able  to  say.  The  tenants  I have 
pay  me  Gd.  a week. 

27.  Do  they  live  in  the  villages  ? — Yes,  except  those  living  on  the  farms ; there  is  only 
one  man  living  on  the  farm. 

28.  Is  there  any  complaint  among  the  occupiers  in  the  district  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
cess  or  bailiff's  fees  ? — No,  none  that  I am  aware  of. 

29.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent  ? — My  cess  was  about  £ll  • my 
rent  is  £329. 

30.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  pay- 
ment of  the  first  gale  in  the  year  after  the  rate  is  paid.  The  tenant  pays  the  poor  rate 
when  he  is  called  on,  and  the  landlord  allows  it  when  he  is  paying  the  next  half-year’s 
rent.  It  may  not  be  paid  till  some  months  after  it  is  due ; and  if  the  rate  is  paid  in  the 
interim,  the  landlord  allows  the  poor  rate. 

31.  In  what  manner  do  you  occupy  your  land ; is  it  by  tillage  or  grazing  ? — The  greater 
part  is  in  grazing. 

32.  How  many  labourers  do  you  employ  ? — From  the  1st  of  January  I have  generally  six 
labourers,  men  and  boys ; and  during  the  time  of  putting  in  the  crop  and  taking  it  up  I have 
a good  number  of  women,  some  twelve  or  fourteen  women,  working  for  me. 

33.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — One  great  hardship  we 
labour  under  is  paying  for  roads  and  waste  lands ; and  whore  the  landlord  has  plauted  trees 
the  tenant  is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  land  and  protect  the  trees,  where  he  is  deriving  very 
little  advantage  from  them. 

34.  Is  there  any  waste  land  or  planting  of  that  kind  upon  your  farm? — Yes;  about  three 
acres  of  plantation  and  as  many  acres  of  road. 

35.  In  dealing  with  the  landlord  for  the  farm,  was  not  that  a circumstance  that  you  took 
into  consideration,  there  being  so  many  pieces  of  waste  and  plantation? — Yes,  I pointed  it 
out,  and  he  said  that  the  grass  that  was  growing  under  the  trees  ought  to  be  considered  a 
remuneration,  but  I could  not  induce  him  to  take  off  any  thing  in  the  rent.  I think  with 
reference  to  the  employment  of  the  labourers  through  the  country,  that  where  a person 
holds  from  500  to  perhaps  1,000  or  1,200  acres  of  land,  as  is  in  some  instances  the  case, 
they  ought  to  be  obliged  to  keep  a number  of  labourers.  I have  known  an  instance  where 
a gentleman  grazes  700  acres  of  land,  and  another  1,000  acres,  and  I do  not  think  they 
keep  as  many  labourers  as  I do. 

36.  Do  I understand  you  to  recommend  that  parties  should  be  compelled  by  law  to 
employ  a certain  number  of  labourers  ? — That  some  provision  should  be  made,  for  there  is 
a great  deal  of  waste  land  upon  grazing  farms,  which  would  be  useful  to  the  country  by 
employing  labourers  upon  it. 

37.  Is  it  not  the  interest  of  those  parties  to  reclaim  those  lands,  if  it  could  be  done  pro- 
fitably ?— -Yes,  undoubtedly  it  would  bo ; but  unfortunately  they  do  not  calculate  upon  it 
being  their  interest,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  employ  the  labouring  population. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Peter  Lyon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Craddockstown,  about  a mile  from  this  town,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer  and  grazier,  holding  150  acres. 

3.  With  what  district  are  you  well  acquainted? — The  barony  of  North  Naas. 

4.  Does  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improve- 
ments?— Yes;  indeed  I think  all  the  districts  do,  as  far  as  I have  gone  through  the 
country. 

5.  What  sort  of  improvement  do  you  allude  to  ? — Drainage,  and  manuring  the  land. 
It  has  been  considerably  improved;  so  much  so,  that  they  draw  down  manure  from 
Dublin,  which  is  sixteen  miles,  to  improve  the  land. 

6.  Do  they  find  that  the  prices  they  receive  for  the  produce  repays  that  expense  ?— 
Yes,  they  do.  Whenever  I send  my  corn  or  potatoes  to  Dublin  I always  make  my  men 
bring  home  dung  from  Dublin.  We  get  it  for  Is.  a load  in  Dublin. 

7.  What  kind  of  manure  is  it  ? — It  is  not  what  I would  call  scavenger’s  manure ; it  is 
what  they  call  chance  manure.  It  is  a mixture  of  ashes  and  stable  dung  and  other 
things  all  put  together,  and  I agree  to  give  them  lsi  a load. 

8.  What  is  the  size  of  that  load? — It  is  more  than  a ton.  You  may  put  up  what  you 
wish. 

9.  Do  your  cars  generally  draw  a ton?— Yes.  When  I took  this  farm  first  it  was  in  a 
very  poor  state.  The  first  year  I got  it  it  looked  very  well,  which  was  after  it  was 
just  laid  down  with  grass  seeds.  But  I have  found  to  my  cost  since  that  it  was  laid 
down  in  a very  bad  state — it  was  nothing  but  scutch ; and  the  next  season  a hot  summer 
came  on,  and  I had  only  three  cocks  of  hay,  not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  cwt.  I was  a 
very  young  farmer  then ; I did  not  know  what  was  to  be  done  for  manure.  I had  under- 
stood that  lime  was  used  very  extensively  in  Wexford,  and  I sent  my  horses  to  get  culm, 
and  got  the  limestone  burnt  in  the  quarries.  There  was  one  field  upon  which  I had  put 
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out  a good  deal  of  manure,  and  which  the  steward  of  the  man  I took  the  farm  from  told  me 
cost  them  10s.  an  acre  the  year  before  to  weed  from  the  thistles  and  things  of  that  kind. 
I put  upon  that  land  a quantity  of  lime  and  clay  mixed,  and  then  sowed  it  with  potatoes, 
and  I had  an  abundant  crop.  I then  sowed  wheat  upon  it,  and  had  an  abundant  crop  of 
wheat ; so  much  so  that  when  I brought  it  to  Dublin  it  was  sold  for  40s.  a barrel,  and  one 
factor  said  he  was  very  sorry  I did  not  bring  it  to  him,  that  he  would  get  47s.  for  it ; and 
he  went  about  with  that  sample  showing  it,  and  they  said  it  was  the  best  sample  they  had 
seen  for  many  years.  And  since  then  I have  continued  liming  all  my  Laud  hi  that  -way  till 
I have  gone  over  all  the  farm,  and  I have  made  the  land  very  good.  At  the  time  I took 
it  I was  never  able  to  get  more  than  14s.  or  15s.  a barrel  in  the  town  of  Naas.  There  is 
not  a year  since  then  that  I have  not  manured  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  acres  in  the 
same  way.  This  year  I have  thirty  acres  under  potatoes  and  turnips.  I have  continued 
pursuing  the  same  plan,  but  agricultural  produce  is  selling  very  low,  and  I am  hard  set  to 
do  it.  This  time  two  years  my  cattle  took  the  sickness  and  I lost  eight  cows  and  bulls. 
My  landlord  I understand  is  in  Italy,  but  I told  the  agent  I had  lost  these  tilings,  and 
expected  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  represent  it  to  my  landlord  and  make  me  some 
allowance,  or  make  me  an  abatement  for  all  that  I had  done ; for  I found  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  so  low,  that  I had  enough  to  do  to  live,  owing  to  the  cattle  taking  the 
sickness,  and  that  I was  going  to  the  bad  instead  of  getting  better.  He  wrote  to  the  land- 
lord and  said  he  would  not  press  me  as  I was  improving  the  land,  but  he  could  not  think 
of  making  any  abatement,  but  he  would  not  press  me.  This  farm  before  I got  it  was 
much  dilapidated,  and  I paid  half  a year’s  rent  hi  advance  to  secure  the  thing,  but  I was 
allowed  it  three  years  afterwards.  I had  the  farm  for  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years,  and 
my  own  life  is  the  remaining  life.  The  place  was  very  much  dilapidated,  for  wherever  any 
slate  fell  off  they  ran  some  thatch  in  between.  My  barns  had  got  so  bad  that  I was  afraid 
I should  lose  my  corn,  and  I went  to  Dublin  and  bought  a bulk  of  timber  and  slated  the 
roof,  and  thought  that  I should  be  allowed  something  for  it,  but  I was  not  allowed  a 
farthing.  When  I paid  my  rent  the  first  time  I told  the  agent  that  I ought  to  be  allowed 
for  the  slating  that  was  put  upon  the  house,  and  that  he  had  not  allowed  me  any  thing 
for  the  barn.  The  agent  said  he  would  write  a very  strong  letter  to  the  landlord  repre- 
senting the  thing  to  him,  and  do  his  best  to  get  me  an  allowance  for  the  slating.  Those 
were  the  words  he  said.  There  was  some  little  rent  coming  due,  and  he  wished  me  to  give 
him  it  to  send  with  the  letter,  and  that  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  landlord,  but  it  did 
not  succeed. 

10.  Have  many  people  followed  your  example  in  that  neighbourhood  as  to  the  Inning  ? — 
I do  not  think  there  is  one,  in  spite  of  the  good  effects  of  it.  But  I beg  to  remark  that  I do 
not  find  all  seasons  alike  as  to  the  liming. 

11.  Did  you  find  much  difference  between  the  first  liming  and  the  second  ? — Yes ; I do 
not  find  any  field  does  so  well  as  the  first  field.  But  I will  give  you  a reason  for  it — a wet 
season  is  a fatal  season  for  lime. 

12.  Is  much  of  your  land  wet  ? — Yes. 

13.  Did  you  drain  it  before  you  put  the  lime  on  ? — I did  not  put  the  lime  on  the  wet 
land ; I know  it  is  ruinous. 

14.  Is  agriculture  in  your  opinion  improving  ? — Yes,  it  is.  Since  I came  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  is  a vast  improvement  among  the  farmers  all  round  me ; so  much  so  that 
when  I first  came  into  the  neighbourhood  their  ploughs  and  harrows  and  fanning  imple- 
ments were  of  the  worst  kind.  They  were  all  four-horse  ploughs  that  were  used,  and  now 
there  is  nothing  but  the  two-horse  plough  used,  and  iron  ploughs  too. 

15.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  great  improvement  ? — To  the  example  I set  them  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

16.  Have  you  any  agricultural  society  in  the  neighbourhood? — There  was  not  then; 
there  is  now  in  Naas,  and  I am  a member  of  it,  and  I consider  it  will  be  of  great  use. 

17.  Do  you  find  that  the  ploughing  is  much  improved  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

18.  Is  there  much  improvement  in  the  rotation  of  crops  ? — Yes,  it  is  improved,  but  it  is 
not  earned  out  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  still  they  are  growing 
turnips  from  seeing  me  grow  them. 

19.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  neighbourhood? — There  is  a great 
diversity  of  sizes. 

20.  Are  there  many  under  ten  acres  ? — I cannot  say  that  there  are  many.  _ _ 

21.  How  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — There  is  no  valuation ; it  is 
by  proposal. 

22.  Are  the  lands  advertised,  or  are  they  always  given  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — Some 
landlords  give  to  the  highest  bidder ; others  make  a selection. 

23.  Is  there  any  preference  given  generally  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — I do  not  see  any 
tenants  put  out  in  my  neighbourhood. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  average  good  land? — Middling  land,  15s.,  16.?.,  20s.,  30s., 
and  35s.  I may  just  except  one  fanner  who  joins  me,  who  pays  50 s.  for  some  land ; but 
that  is  a paddock  belonging  to  the  borough. 

25.  What  proportion  does  the  rent  paid  bear  to  the  poor  law  valuation . In  some 
instances  one  is  higher  than  the  other. 

26.  How  is  the  rent  usually  recovered  from  defaulting  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood 
by  distress  or  ejectment  ? — There  is  not  much  of  that  practised  in  my  neighbourhood  at  all. 

27 . How  do  the  farmers  generally  hold ; is  it  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — Some  by  lease,  and 
gome  by  agreement. 
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28.  Which  is  the  most  usual  ? — Lease. 

29.  What  is  the  term  generally  ? — I am  not  myself  much  acquainted  'with  it. 

30.  Do  you  perceive  much  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  farms  held  by  those  who 
hold  by  lease  compared  to  those  who  hold  at  will  ? — I cannot  say  that  I do. 

31.  Is  there  an  anxiety  to  obtain  leases’? — I should  think  that  the  tenants  would  be 
anxious  to  have  leases.  1 know  I should  bo  for  one  if  I had  land  for  the  value,  but  not  if 
I had  it  too  dear. 

32.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  effected ; by  the  land, 
lord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly? — I cannot  say  that  many  of  the  tenants  in  my  neighbourhood 
have  improved,  for  they  are  very  hard  set  this  year  to  pay. 

33.  Have  any  landlords  improved  for  them  ? — No,  not  in  my  neighbourhood.  I have 
heard  that  one  of  the  landlords  allows  them  for  what  they  do.  If  they  get  lime  he  allows 
them  for  it,  and  for  permanent  buildings,  but  1 cannot  say  that  he  allows  for  draining  I 
have  drained  a good  deal,  but  was  never  allowed  1.9.,  or  asked  for  it. 

34.  Is  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevalent  in  the  district? — I never  heard  of  any 
one  selling  his  interest. 

35.  Is  there  any  consolidation  of  farms  going  on  ? — No,  I do  not  think  there  is  at  present 
to  my  knowledge. 

36.  Is  there  much  subdividing  or  subletting  going  on  ? — No. 

37.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  farmers  of  all  classes ; are  they  improving  in  their 
circumstances '? — No,  I do  not  think  they  are ; quite  the  reverse. 

38.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population? — Very  bad.  Those  that  can  get 
employment  do  very  well,  in  consequence  of  agricultural  produce  being  so  low,  but  those 
that  cannot  get  employment  are  very  badly  off. 

39.  Are  there  many  that  do  not  get  employment  ? — Yes,  a good  many.  There  are  not 
many  of  my  neighbours  who  employ  near  so  many  men  as  I do  myself. 

40.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood? — Very  little  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

41.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages? — No. 

42.  What  duty  does  the  agent  generally  perform  in  the  district  ? — I have  never  known 
the  agent  to  come  to  the  tenants,  or  to  he  of  any  service  to  them. 

43.  Nothing  beyond  receiving  the  rents? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

44.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  to  the  agent  upon  granting  leases? — I paid  £15  for  my 

lease.  J 

45.  Was  that  paid  to  the  agent  or  to  the  attorney  ?— To  the  agent  and  to  the  attorney. 
It  was  the  cost  of  the  lease.  1 got  it  registered,  which  helped  to  make  it  so  much  more 
in  my  case. 

46.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  hear  to  the  valuation  ?— The  county  cess  is  a 
good  deal  lower  than  it  was,  in  consequence  of  the  new  valuation. 

47.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  is  in  the  pound  under  the  new  valuation  ? — No ; I do  not 
understand  the  valuation.  It  a farm  is  cut  up  iuto  so  many  bits,  this  part  pays  so  much, 
and  that  part  so  much ; hut  in  the  district  of  Naas  it  is  lower  in  consequence  of  the  towns-* 
people  being  obliged  to  pay,  but  in  another  district,  which  joins  us,  they  have  been  raised 
higher ; but  the  poor  rate  is  very  high  now. 

48.  How  much  is  it?— Wo  are  paying  2,9.  Gd.  in  the  pound. 

49.  W lien  does  the  landlord  allow  his  portion  of  the  poor  rate  ? — When  I pay  the  gale 
of  rent,  as  soon  as  ever  I go  in  lie  allows  it  to  me.  I pay  the  head  rent,  and  deal  with 
the  middleman,  who  is  away  in  Italy.  There  is  £92  paid  first  as  the  head  rent,  then  £57 
to  the  middleman.  I do  not  pay  that  so  soon  as  I pay  the  other ; he  gives  me  a little 
time. 

50.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  with  a view  to  improve  the  law  applicable  to 
landlord  and  tenant,  or  as  to  the  burdens  upon  land  ? — I will  state  what  I consider  to  be 
the  grievances.  If  I improve  the  Land,  and  a valuation  is  made  afterwards,  then  I am 
taxed  for  my  improvements.  If  I still  continue  on  the  farm,  and  continue  to  pay,  I must 
still  be  improving,  but  as  every  thing  is  getting  worse,  and  prices  are  getting  lower,  I shall 
be  sent  to  the  road  to  beg.  Then  comes  another  valuation  for  the  poor  laws,  and  by  that 
I am  saddled  with  a higher  tax,  in  consequence  of  my  improvements.  Next  comes  the 
valuation  for  the  county  cess,  and  that  also  includes  my  improvements.  I feel  that  a great 
grievance.  Another  thing  is,  that  we  have  a great  deal  of  road  to  pay  for,  but  when  there 
is  a road  presented  the  landlord  is  paid  for  it  the  fee-simple  value,  and  the  tenant  in 
possession  at  the  time  has  compensation ; but  when  the  land  comes  to  be  set  again  the 
words  are,  “ he  the  same  more  or  less,”  and  we  are  charged  over  again  for  the  road, 
although  we  are  paying  the  county  cess  to  keep  it  in  repair,  but  a cat  or  a dog  dare  not  go 
upon  the  road. 

51.  In  taking  the  farm  did  you  not  allow  for  it  ? — Yes  ; but  the  terms  are  more  or  less, 
which  is  what  is  agreed  to. 

52.  How  do  you  suggest  that  that  grievance  should  be  remedied? — I think  the 
landlord  ought  not  to.  charge  for  the  roads,  having  been  paid  tlie  fee-simple  value.  We 
also  think  it  a hardship  that  we  have  to  pay  for  beamago  in  Dublin.  I send  agricultural 
produce  there,  and  we  tliink  it  a hardship  that  we  have  to  allow  two  pounds  as  beamage 
upon  the  barrel.  If  you  send  a sack  of  wheat  you  must  allow  seven  pounds  for  the  sack, 
that  is  fair  enough ; and  seven  pounds  for  dirt  in  the  potatoes,  that  is  all  fair.  If  I sell  hay 
in  Dublin  they  also  charge  me  for  weighing  it,  and  the  factor  charges  his  fees.  No  factor 
weighs  the  hay  hut  he  charges  2c?.  per  cwt. 
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53.  Do  you  always  employ  a factor  ? — I coultl  not  attend  in  Dublin  at  all  times,  as  I 
have  my  business  to  attend  to  at  home,  and  he  knows  the  customers  and  can  sell  it  more 
conveniently  than  I can. 

54.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  any  farmers  who  do  not  employ  a factor  ?— I do 

not  know.  _ 

[ The  mtness  withdrew . ] 


Mr.  Owen  Conlan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Pollardstown,  near  the  Curragli,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — A farmer.  I hold  186  Irish  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  to  which  your  evidence  will  apply  ? — My  own  neighbourhood,  in 
the  barony  of  East  Offaly. 

4.  Does  that  barony  afford  opportunities  for  remunerative  improvements  in  the  way  of 
draining  or  enclosing  waste  lands  ? — I think  it  would. 

5.  In  what  respect  ? — Draining. 

6.  Are  there  auy  waste  lands  ? — There  are. 

7.  Are  they  capable  of  being  reclaimed  ? — They  would  be  in  a great  measure. 

8.  Would  it  pay  to  reclaim  them? — Yes. 

9.  Is  agriculture  improving  in  the  district  or  not,  in  your  opinion  ? — The  tillage  in. some 
portion  of  it  is  better  put  forward.  It  is  better  managed,  there  is  a better  rotation,  and 
green  'crops  are  becoming  more  general. 

10.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  in  the  district  ? — There  is  one  in  this  town. 

11.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  society? — I cannot  say  that  it  is  any  good  to  the 
tenants.  It  all  turns  to  the  good  of  the  landlord. 

12.  What  makes  you  say  that  ? — In  case  I brought  a beast  forward  I could  not  be  able 
to  compete  with  a gentleman.  There  is  not  a class  for  the  working  farmers,  I should 
say. 

13.  You  think  that  the  working  farmers  are  not  sufficiently  encouraged  by  the  premiums 
offered  ? — Yes. 

14.  Is  there  any  class  for  the  working  farmers  as  far  as  relates  to  agricultural  produce? — 
Yes,  I think  there  is. 

15.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  tillage  farms  ? — They  vary  very  much.  The  most  general 
size  is  from  100  to  200  acres. 

16.  Are  there  many  farms  under  ten  acres? — Very  few;  there  are  some  instances,  but 
they  are  very  rare. 

17.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed ; is  it  by  valuation  or  proposal? — By  pro- 
posal. I have  never  known  a valuator  sent  out. 

18.  Is  there  any  preference  usually  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — With  some  land- 
lords there  is. 

19.  Generally  speaking  is  there  a preference  given  ? — I cannot  say.  It  is  generally  let 
to  the  highest  bidder,  with  some  exceptions. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  land  of  the  best  quality,  not  including  town-parks  ? — I 
could  not  say.  It  varies  very  much. 

21.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  first  class  land  in  the  district  ? — From  30s.  to  40s. 

22.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  you  expect  to  get  from  40s.  land  by  the  acre  ? — From 
ten  to  twelve  barrels. 

23.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  ? — I cannot  say  ; perhaps  100  barrels,  of  twenty  stones,  to 
the  barrel. 

24.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  ? — By  distress  or  ejectment.  It  varies 
according  to  the  sum  due.  To  distrain  them  and  cant  them  is  the  regular  mode. 

25.  Are  sales  frequent  ? — Indeed  they  are  not  unfrequent. 

26.  Do  the  occupying  tenants  in  your  district  in  general  hold  under  the  head  landlord 
or  the  middleman  ? — In  my  neighbourhood  they  hold  direct  from  the  head  landlord. 

27.  What  is  the  general  tenure;  is  it  at  will  or  by  lease? — By  lease  for  one  life  or 
twenty-one  years  generally. 

28.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  state  of  those  farms  held  by  lease  compared 
with  those  held  at  will? — Yes ; where  they  hold  by  lease  they  will  take  better  care  of  the 
land ; but  where  they  hold  merely  at  will  they  will  take  all  they  can  out  of  it. 

29.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  made;  by  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  ? — I 
have  never  been  allowed  a farthing ; but  I have  made  improvements  upon  a good  deal  of 
the  land  with  lime,  and  have  put  stone  piers  and  gates,  which  I call  permanent  work,  and 
I have  never  been  allowed  a farthing. 

30.  Is  there  any  system  in  the  district  by  which  the  tenants  are  allowed  for  building  ? — 
Yes,  there  are  some  instances,  but  they  are  very  limited. 

31.  Is  there  any  allowance  made  for  chaining  the  land? — Not  that  I know  of. 

32.  Does  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  prevail  in  the  district?— No,  they  are  prevented 
disposing  of  the  land;  there  is  a clause  in  the  lease  saying  that  they  are  not  to  set, 
sell,  or  mortgage. 

33.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  numbers  of  tenants 
have  been  ejected  and  put  out  of  the  land,  and  they  have  been  turned  into  large  farms. 

34.  Under  what  circumstances  have  those  ejectments  taken  place? — They  were  put  under 
a middle  landlord  previous  to  that.  I do  not  know  what  led  to  it,  except  a desire  to  enlarge 
the  farms,  wishing  not  to  have  any  small  holdings. 

Bart  HI.  4 S 
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35.  Have  any  instances  of  that  kind  occurred  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? — No,  not 
exactly,  hut  previous  to  that  numbers  of  them. 

36.  What  sized  farms  did  those  people  hold  that  were  so  dispossessed  ? — Not  very  small 
farms,  from  thirty  to  fifty  acres  and  some  larger. 

37.  What  sized  farms  were  made  out  of  them  ? — Some  of  the  other  farmers  have  taken 
them  in  addition  to  what  they  held  belonging  to  the  same  landlord. 

38.  What  has  become  of  the  parties  ? — I do  not  know  whether  they  emigrated  or  not. 

39.  Can  you  state  whether  they  were  paid  for  their  improvements  or  whether  any 
allowance  was  made  them  ? — My  firm  opinion  is  that  they  were  not  allowed  a fai-thin". 

40.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail  ? — Not  in  my  neighbourhood. 

41.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  ; is  it  improving? N0- 

they  have  no  possible  way  of  improving — they  are  not  encouraged. 

42.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — Very  poor. 

43.  What  wages  do  they  generally  get  through  the  year? — It  varies.  Taking  the  year 
round,  they  will  be  satisfied  with  (id.  with  their  diet,  if  they  were  sure  of  work  all  the  year 
round. 

44.  Is  there  a great  want  of  employment  amongst  the  labouring  classes  ? — There  is. 

45.  How  do  they  hold  then-  houses,  generally  speaking  ? — Under  the  farmer,  generally 
speaking. 

46.  What  rent  do  they  pay? — It  is  according  to  the  spot  they  hold;  perhaps  £2 
an  acre. 

47.  Do  they  build  their  houses  themselves,  or  do  the  farmers  build  them  ? — In  some 
instances  the  farmers  build  them. 

48.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  ?— No,  except  the  general  setting  of  potato  ground 
and  giving  them  manure  at  a rack  rent. 

49.  What  rent  do  they  charge  ? — £12  for  manured  land. 

50.  Are  the  labourers’  wages  generally  paid  in  money  or  in  any  other  way  ? — Very  often 
it  is  taken  in  provisions — generally  speaking  that  is  the  way  they  are  paid  in  the  summer 
months  when  they  are  short  of  provisions. 

5 1 . Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  district  ? — None  whatever. 

52.  Is  there  any  complaint  amongst  the  people  with  respect  to  fees  being  exacted  by 
agents  or  bailiffs  ? — I believe  not. 

53.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent  ? — That  is  a thing  that  bears 
very  heavily  upon  the  farmer ; latterly,  since  the  house  property  was  taken  in,  it  does  not 
bear  so  heavily. 

54.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed  ? — At  the  half-yearly 
payment. 

55.  Do  you  mean  at  the  next  payment  after  the  rate  is  paid  by  the  tenant  ? — Yes,  at  the 
May  or  November  gale.  I have  paid  my  rent,  but  I have  not  been  allowed  the  poor  rate 
at  all — for  this  reason,  that  the  sum  of  1\d.  in  the  pound  was  in  figures  and  not  in  print; 
the  remainder  of  the  receipt  was  in  print  with  the  exception  of  my  name  and  residence,  but 
the  7\d.  rate  struck  on  the  electoral  division  was  in  figures. 

56.  Do  you  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes. 

57.  When  was  the  rate  you  allude  to  paid  by  yourself? — I daresay  in  August  or 
September ; it  was  struck  long  previous  to  that. 

58.  When  did  you  pay  the  rent  ? — I think  on  the  seventh  of  this  month. 

59.  Up  to  what  time  did  that  rent  clear  you  ? — Up  to  the  1st  of  May. 

60.  Did  the  agent  give  you  any  reason  for  refusing  to  allow  the  proportion  of  the  poor 
rate  ? — No,  nothing  more,  except  that  the  7 id.  was  not  in  printing ; he  stated  that  as  the 
reason  and  no  other. 

61.  Who  is  the  agent? — Mr.  Trench  is  the  agent — he  is  the  Duke  of  Leinster’s  agent; 
but  it  was  a clerk  who  made  the  objection. 

62.  Was  the  agent  by  ? — Yes. 

63.  Did  he  hear  the  objection  made  ? — Yes. 

64.  Did  any  thing  else  pass  between  you  at  the  time  beyond  what  you  have  stated ; did 
you  speak  to  the  agent  about  it  ? — Yes. 

65.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  I could  get  a printed  one  at  any  time  within  a month, 
and  he  would  allow  it  to  me.  I was  speaking  to  him  about  a well ; it  cost  me  a good  deal 
in  employing  a horse  to  draw  water.  I had  a well  sunk,  and  I was  not  able  to  put  down 
the  pump  there,  and  I asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  speak  to  his  Grace  for 
allowing  me  for  putting  down  the  pump.  He  took  down  my  remarks  in  writing,  and  asked 
me  the  depth,  and  I told  him  it  was  seventy  feet  deep. 

66.  You  hold  under  the  Duke  of  Leinster  ? — Yes,  I do.  I have  heard  that  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  allows  one-half  of  the  building  where  a new  tenant  comes  in. 

67.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  the  rent-charge  being  placed  upon 

the  landlord  ? — We  pay  it  along  with  the  half-yearly  gale.  _ . . 

68.  Is  the  allowance  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  made  to  you  ? — I am  inclined  to  think  it  is 

not — I am  conscious  it  is  not ; I am  only  allowed  one-half  of  it.  . , 

69.  What  sum  used  you  to  pay  for  the  rent-charge  before  the  law  was  altered  ? — I paM 
£20  19s.  9 d. 

70.  What  sum  do  you  pay  to  the  agent  ? — I pay  £16  odd ; but  there  is  another  addition 
to  ft  I am  not  allowed  whatever,  the  rate  is  on  the  rent-charge.  If  I take  aright  view  of  the 
thing,  I should  be  entitled  to  the  full  poor  rate  deducted  from  the  rent-charge,  and  1 am 
just  allowed  the  same  on  that  as  on  every  other  pound. 
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71.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners? — I think  if  the  landlords 
paid  a portion  of  the  county  tax,  or  the  whole  of  it,  there  would  be  a great  deal  less  of 
grievances  than  there  are  at  present.  All  those  charges  press  very  heavily  on  the  tenants, 
and. landlords  would,  look  into  it  more  minutely,  and  not  be  burdening  the  land  with  so 
many  charges  as  they  do  now,  if  they  were  bound  to  pay  a portion  of  it  themselves.  With 
regard  to  printing  the  county  work,  I think  it  should  be  open  to  public  competition,  and 
the  cost  might  be  reduced. 

72.  Is  it  not  put  up  to  competition  ?— No,  _ I believe  not.  One  individual  has  got  it.  I 
also  think  that  the  grand  jury  law  admits  of  improvement  in  the  selection  of  cess-payers. 
I think  it  would  be  a great  improvement  if  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  highest  cess-payers 
were  selected.  With  regard  to  the  gaols  in  this  county,  that  is  a very  heavy  burden. 
There  are  two  of  them  in  this  county,  and  there  is  no  other  county  that  has  more  than  one 
gaol,  and  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  connected  with  them  press  very  heavily  upon  the 
rate-payers.  They  have  very  enormous  salaries ; the  masters  of  the  different  workhouses 
are  paid  only  £50  a year,  and  the  governor  of  this  gaol  has  £160  and  upwards,  and  there 
are  deputies  under  him,  and  a number  of  turnkeys,  and  the  master  of  a workhouse  has  ten 
times  the  labour  to  perform  that  the  other  has,  and  has  no  deputy. 

\The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  James  Malone,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live?— At  Carragh,  near  this  town. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A farmer,  holding  200  acres. 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — I was  requested 
to  come  here  and  give  evidence  before  the  commissioners  respecting  some  matters  which 
are  considered  grievances  in  my  neighbourhood. 

4.  Just  state  the  nature  of  those  grievances  ? — There  arc  two  or  three  farmers  who  live 
near  me,  who  were  paying  their  rent,  and  one  or  two  of  them  improving  the  place,  and  they 
were  turned  out  without  any  redress  from  their  landlord  or  any  compensation. 

5.  How  much  ground  did  they  hold  ? — One  held  fifty  acres,  and  the  other  more. 

6.  Did  they  owe  any  rent? — No  ; they  were  getting  on  better,  and  improving  the  land. 

7 . How  long  ago  did  this  occur  ? — One  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago,  and  the  other 
lately. 

8.  When  did  the  last  one  occur? — Not  more  than  one  year  ago.  He  was  paying  the 
rent,  and  had  improved  the  land,  and  the  landlord  served  him  with  notice,  and  turned  him 
upon  the  road,  and  took  the  land  into  his  own  hands,  and  is  farming  it  himself  now. 

9.  Can  you  say  whether  he  gave  him  any  compensation  ? — I can  swear  lie  gave  him 
none. 

10.  Did  the  man  hold  the  land  by  lease  or  at  will  ?— At  will.  I am  told  that  the  land- 
lord gave  a promise  of  a lease,  but  never  gave  one. 

11.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  held  it  under  that  promise  ? — Fifteen  years  at  least. 

12.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  improvement  he  made? — Raising  gravel  upon  it,  and 
sowing  clover,  and  bringing  sheep  upon  it. 

13.  Do  you  know  of  any  similar  case  within  the  last  few  years  ? — Yes,  another  case  of 
the  same  gentleman ; but  I would  not  say  so  much  of  that,  as  the  tenant  was  a little  in 
arrear.  He  asked  him  to  give  up  the  farm  and  he  would  give  him  another  place.  He 
made  him  pass  bills  for  what  he  owed,  and  put  him  upon  another  small  farm  at  double  the 
rent.  He  put  him  into  land  at  30s.  an  acre,  which  no  man  would  give  more  than  20 s.  for 
at  the  outside,  so  that  the  poor  man  could  not  stay  in  more  than  a very  short  time,  and  he 
was  broken,  and  had  to  go  to  New  York,  and  died  there. 

14.  What  are  the  names  of  those  two  tenants? — One  of  their  names  was  Lawless,  and 
the  other  was  Tierney. 

^15.  What  was  the  name  of  the  landlord  ?— The  landlord  is  Mr.  Hussey  Burgh,  of 

16.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  respecting  these  matters? — There  is  a great 
grievance  existing  in  the  country,  that  we  are  not  compensated  for  any  improvements  we 
make  in  the  land.  As  to  draining  bottom  lands,  the  landlords  do  not  pay  any  share  of  it 
at  all ; we  are  not  allowed  auy  portion  of  it. 

17.  Do  you  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes. 

18.  What  length  of  lease  have  you  of  your  land? — Thirty-one  years  and  three  lives, 
■whichever  lasts  the  longest. 

. I9-  Have  you  ever  tried  how  many  crops  would  repay  you  the  expense  of  draining  your 
land  ?— No,  I have  not,  and  I will  give  you  a very  good  reason  why — the  rent  is  so  heavy, 
am  not  able  to  pay  for  drainage ; if  the  landlord  would  assist  me  I would  go  on  with 
m°9n  an^  Gmploy  the  poor.  The  poor  have  no  employment  for  half  the  year, 
of  b tt 8 t^er®jinuck  *an<*-  y°u*  neighbourhood  that  requires  draining  ? — Yes,  a good  deal 

21.  Is  there  any  land  which  the  tenants  cannot  drain  in  consequence  of  the  main  river 
not  being  opened? — Yes,  there  is  some  of  it  that  is  in  that  state.  The  main  river  is  not 
nnk  sufficiently  to  afford  of  draining. 

_ Are  any  of  the  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  opening  any  large  drains  ? — Major 
r^,n  °Peued  one,  and  Edward  O’Farrell  got  one  of  them  opeued  in  the  parish. 

“*  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make  ? — My  great  hardship  is  being  obliged  to  pay 
ent  tor  the  roads,  and  county  cess  and  taxes  for  the  police.  I think  it  is  enough  to  pay 
Part  HI.  J 1 4 8 2 
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22., d Ocnler,  1844.  for  repairing  them,  and  not  be  paying  rent  for  them  as  well.  We  are  also  taxed  for  the 

county  surveyor  and  the  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  when  there  are  a great  many 

l®14-  idle  men  in  the  town  who  could  inspect  the  weights  and  measures.  The  army  staff  could 
Mr.  lama  Uahme.  ao  that  & tliey  m paid  by  the  goyeniment— men  not  in  the  army  now,  but  they  are 
paid  and  I know  the  poor  are  very  badly  off  for  labour  during  half  the  year  for  want  of 
the  encouragement  I speak  of.  I know  the  tenants  are  not  very  well  able  to  pay  the  rent 
when  called  upon,  and  then  they  are  asked  to  pass  hills,  and  they  are  charged,  I firmly 
believe,  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent.,  hut  they  must  do  it.  . 

24.  Who  is  that  charge  made  by  ? — The  landlord  puts  the  discount  ni  along  with  the 

16  25.  What  docs  the  landlord  do  with  the  hill  ?— He  passes  it,  and  puts  it  into  the  bank. 
I do  not  know  that  he  charges  more  than  the  hank  charges  him,  hut  it  is  an  enormous 
expense  coming  upon  the  tenant  when  he  has  a heavy  rent  to  pay ; it  comes  upon  him  as  a 
drag,  and  is  a great  hardship. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


3LOX5. 

John  Kenny. 


John  Kenny,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— In  the  parish  of  Naas. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A landholder.  I hold  about  forty  acres. 

3.  Is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  address  to  tho  commissioners  ?— Yes ; I have  come 
here  to  complain  of  the  county  cess.  In  this  county  it  is  oppressively  high,  especially  in 
thin  very  parish.  It  began  before  tbe  law  was  altered.  In  North  Naas  they  were  paying 
only  3d.  an  acre,  and  in  our  barony  we  were  paying  2s.  6d.  an  acre. 

4.  Has  there  been  any  change  since  the  valuation  was  reduced  ?— Yes,  we  have  met  with 
a very  great  change. 

5.  What  do  you  pay  now? — We  pay  half  now  to  what  we  paid  then. 

6.  Can  you  state  in  what  manner  the  county  cess  is  applotted? — We  cannot  understand 
it  at  all.  We  can  get  no  account  of  it.  I asked  the  applotter  why  we  did  not  get  a general 
account  of  it  as  we  could  not  understand  how  we  were  to  pay  it,  and  he  gave  me  no  satis- 
faction. I have  applied  to  the  Tracys  two  or  three  times,  who  valued  for  this  parish. 

7.  Are  you  aware  that  any  meeting  of  the  parish  is  called  to  appoint  applotters  who  are 
directed  to  applot  the  parish? — Yes,  every  year;  and  those  two  parties  are  appointed. 

8.  Why  do  you  not  attend  the  meetings  ? — I often  do,  but  I get  no  one  to  assist  me. 
We  never  could  come  to  au  understanding  how  we  were  assessed.  There  is  another  thing 
we  complain  of — that  we  are  paying  two  county  surveyors,  and  an  inspector  of  weights  and 
measures  £120  a year ; and  I recollect  when  I was  a young  lad  in  this  parish  there  were 
no  contractors  for  tho  roads,  and  the  roads  used  to  be  gravelled  and  repaired  in  a proper 
manner.  Now  there  are  a parcel  of  road  jobbers  and  road  contractors,  and  the  man  that 
puts  in  tho  least  sum  he  gets  the  contract,  and  the  work  is  very  badly  done. 

9.  In  what  manner  do  you  farm  your  ground ; what  is  the  rotation  of  crops  . — We  till 
for  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  and  i keep  a few  cows  as  well. 

10.  What  is  your  first  crop  ? — We  fallow — then  wheat,  then  oats,  and  then  potatoes. 

11.  What  have  you  after  potatoes  ? — A crop  of  wheat.  Then  we  generally  sow  clover 

and  hay  seed  in  the  wheat  and  laid  down  when  it  is  getting  poor.  . 

12.  Does  the  laud  want  draining  ? — No,  I have  not  a drop  of  running  water  m the 

13.  When  is  the  rent  demanded  ? — The  rent  due  at  Michaelmas  is  demanded  the  22nd 
of  November,  after  the  fair  of  Naas  comes  oil ; then  the  March  rent  we  do  not  pay  till  after 
Whitsuntide. 

14.  Do  you  hold  by  lease  ? — Yes. 

15.  For  wliat  term  ?— My  father’s  lease  expired,  but  Dean  Burgh  gave  no  lease  to  me 

since  that  lease  expired.  . . 

16.  Are  you  anxious  to  obtain  leases  in  the  district  ? — I have  no  objection  to  get  a lease , 
but  be  is  a very  good  gentleman,  and  I know  he  will  never  put  a tenant  out  while  lie  pay 
rent. 

17.  How  long  have  your  family  lived  under  him  ? — Upwards  of  130  years. 

IS.  Have  you  any  complaint  to  make  as  to  the  agent’s  fees  or  driver’s  fees  ..  No , ne\ 
an  agent  got  any  fees  from  me  in  his  life,  nor  a driver  either.  I never  leave  it  in  his  pow  . 
Bailiffs  or  drivers  never  have  any  tiling  to  say  to  me ; I always  fought  the  battle  ar 
order  to  make  my  rent.  , i 

19.  Do  you  employ  any  labourer  besides  your  family  ? — Yes,  I keep  a labourer  t g 
out  tbe  year,  a servant  boy,  besides  my  sons,  and  I labour  as  bard  as  any  one. 

20.  How  many  horses  do  you  keep  ? — Two  working  horses. 

21.  Does  the  labourer  live  upon  the  farm  ? — He  is  a single  man.  _ , , j 

22.  What  wages  do  you  pay  him  ?— I pay  him  the  wages  going  during  the  narve  > 
when  the  harvest  is  over  I pay  him  5 d.  or  6d.  per  day.  When  the  potato  digging  is 
pay  him  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  men. 


[ The  witness  ivithdreiuJ] 
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Mr.  Richard  Phillips,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  yon  reside  ? — Belgree,  in  tlxe  county  of  Meath.  * 

2.  Are  you  a landholder  there  ?— Yes;  I hold  144  Irish  acres. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  more  particularly  acquainted '? — More  parti- 
cularly the  Dunshaughlin  union  and  parts  of  the  county  of  Dublin. 

4.  Are  the  properties  in  that  union  generally  large,  or  are  they  more  divided  ? They  are 

generally  large. 

5.  Are  the  farms  generally  large  or  small  ?— Generally  large. 

6.  What  do  you  call  large  ? — The  average  may  be  100  acres. 

7.  Is  the  land  more  used  for  grazing  than  tillage  ?— There  is  a great  deal  more  used  for 
grazing  than  tillage. 

8.  Is  the  land  there  in  an  improved  state,  or  does  it  require  much  draining  ?— There  is 
very  great  room  for  improvement  in  draining. 

9.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  locality,  do  you  conceive  that  improvement  by  draining 
would  be  very  useful  with  respect  to  the  grazing  farms  as  well  as  the  tillage  land?— Yes,  I 
do ; but  the  profit  on  draining  would  be  smaller  on  grazing  farms. 

10.  Is  your  farm  principally  in  grazing  or  in  tillage  ?— Principally  tillage. 

11.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  in  the  district  usually  fixed  ’—Generally  by  proposal. 

12.  Is  there  a preference  usually  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ?— If  he  .offers  as  much 
as  another  he  will  get  a preference. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  land  of  the  first  quality,  not  including  town-parks  ? — I would 
say  £3  an  acre. 

14.  Is  nearly  as  high  a rent  paid  for  tillage  land  as  for  grazing  land? — The  grazing  land 
is  let  at  the  highest  rent,  being  almost  invariably  the  best  quality. 

15.  When  you  speak  of  £3  an  acre,  do  you  mean  for  tillage  or  grazing  land  ? — For  grazing 
land. 

16.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  tillage  land? — About  35s. 

17.  Taking  the  grazing  land  which  is  let  at  £3  an  acre,  what  quantity  of  stock  will  any 
given  quantity  of  land,  say  100  acres,  feed  ? — I am  not  a grazier,  and  my  answer  would  not 
be  much  to  be  depended  upon. 

IS.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  the  first  quality  of  land  produce,  if  in  tillage? — 
Upon  an  average  of  years,  say  twelve  barrels ; and  then  for  35s.  land  I would  say  eight 
barrels. 

19.  What  quantity  of  oats  and  potatoes  would  the  same  quality  of  laud  give  ? — Ten  tons 
of  potatoes  on  35s.  land,  if  dunged.  The  oats  are  generally  taken  in  my  district  under 
the  bad  system  of  farming  as  a second  crop,  and  it  is  generally  very  light — I would  say 
twelve  barrels. 

20.  You  have  stated  that  a preference  is  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  where  he  offers 
as  much  as  another ; has  that  led  to  the  dispossession  of  tenants  in  many  cases  in  conse- 
quence of  no  preference  being  given,  except  whero  the  occupying  tenant  offers  as  much  as 
another  ? — I cannot  say  that  there  is  much  of  the  clearing  system. 

21.  Does  it  often  happen  that  the  occupier  loses  his  farm  in  consequence  of  not  offering 
so  much  as  others? — Not  in  my  immediate  knowledge.  He  will  generally  strain  to  come 
up  to  the  same  sum  in  preference  to  being  put  out. 

22.  How  soon  after  it  is  due  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — Generally  before  there  is 
another  gale  due — say  fivo  months. 

23.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  ? — By  seizure,  if 
there  is  any  property  upon  the  land.  They  do  not  eject  immediately. 

24.  In  point  of  fact  is  seizure  much  resorted  to  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  very  frequently. 

25.  When  distress  takes  place  is  it  usual  to  carry  the  distress  to  a sale,  or  is  an  arrange- 
ment generally  made  with  the  tenant  previous  to  the  time  of  the  sale  ? — In  most  cases  it  is 
carried  to  a sale. 

26.  Is  it  the  practice  to  hold  arrears  of  long  standing  over  the  tenants? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

27.  Are  receipts  of  rent  usually  on  account,  or  for  a particular  gale? — On  account 
whenever  the  tenant  is  in  bad  circumstances  and  not  able  to  pay  up  to  the  last  gale. 

28.  Are  you  aware  of  it  being  the  practice  to  give  a receipt  on  account,  though  the  rent 

is  paid  up  to  the  particular  gale  day  ? — When  I pay  up  to  the  particular  day,  I get  a receipt 
up  to  that  day.  x 

29.  With  respect  to  the  tenure,  do  the  occupiers  hold  generally  under  the  pro- 
prietors, or  are  there  many  middlemen  ? — A great  deal  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of 
middlemen. 

30.  Are  there  any  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Not  that  I am 
acquainted  with. 

31.  What  is  the  comparative  condition  of  those  who  hold  under  middlemen  and  those 
who  hold  under  the  head  landlord  ? — The  tenants  under  the  middlemen  generally  pay  a 
higher  rent. 

.32.  In  point  of  condition  is  there  much  difference  in  the  state  of  then'  farms  ? — If  the 
middleman  is  a man  of  business  he  may  be  more  considerate.  The  landlord  depends  a 
great  deal  upon  his  agent,  and  therefore  as  regards  the  tenant  a great  deal  must  depend 
upon  that  agent. 

33.  Is  the  tenure  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — In  my  district  almost  always  by  lease. 


23 rd  Octoler,  1844. 
Mr.  Richard  Phillips 
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23 rd October , 1844.  34.  What  is  the  usual  tern? — From  twenty-one  to  thirty-one  years,  or  lives  equivalent. 

35.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  condition  of  those  who  hold  by  lease  com- 

,,  pared  to  those  who  hold  from  year  to  year?— Those  who  have  leases  are  more  improving 

Mr.  Richard  Hull, pa.  {elianfe  » 8 

36.  Are  permanent  improvements  generally  made  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly  ? 

Almost  invariably  by  the  tenant. 

37.  By  whom  are  improvements  of  the  land,  such  as  draining,  generally  effected  ? By 

the  tenants,  with  the  exception  of  one  estate,  that  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  who 
makes  an  allowance  for  draining. 

38.  What  is  the  allowance  made,  and  is  it  done  in  a systematic  way? — It  is  not 
systematical ; it  is  paid  by  the  perch  to  the  tenant,  but  it  is  left  discretionary  with  the 
tenant  to  make  the  drains  or  not  make  them. 

39.  What  is  the  proportion  per  perch  that  is  allowed  ? — He  allows  about  two-thirds  of 
the  real  cost. 

40.  Has  that  allowance  operated  as  a stimulus  to  draining  on  that  estate  ? I think  it 

ought,  hut  I do  not  find  that  it  has. 

41.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  circumstance  of  draining  not  becoming  more  gene- 
ral ? — I attribute  the  tenants’  neglect  of  draining  to  their  ignorance  of  its  value,  and  to 
the  want  of  agricultural  instruction,  either  by  means  of  an  agriculturist  or  in  some 
other  way. 

42.  Does  the  tenant-right,  or  sale  of  good-will,  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Those  who  have 
leases  of  course  can  sell. 

43.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  to  any  extent  in  your  district? — Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

44.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail  ? — Not  since  the  Subletting  Act 
passed. 

45.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  condition  of  the  large  fanner ; is  it  improving  ? — Not 
since  the  change  in  the  corn  laws ; quite  the  contrary. 

46.  Is  your  observation  the  same  with  respect  to  the  small  tenantry? — Decidedly. 

47.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — The  labourers  in  employment  are 
well  off,  but  there  are  a good  many  out  of  employment. 

48.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  throughout  the  year  ? — In  my  immediate  locality  the 
wages  are  high  and  there  are  no  idle  men ; the  wages  are  7s.  a week,  Is.  2 d.  a day ; but 
that  does  not  apply  to  the  union  at  large.  I should  say  in  the  union  at  large  it  is  Is.  a day 
on  the  average  of  the  year. 

49.  Are  the  wages  usually  paid  in  money  or  in  any  other  way? — They  are  usually  paid 
in  money. 

50.  You  said  your  farm  was  principally  a tillage  farm ; do  you  find  that  you  usually 
employ  more  labourers  than  would  be  employed  upon  the  same  number  of  acres  of  a grazing 
farm? — Ten-fold  more. 

51.  Is  it  the  practice  in  your  locality  to  have  the  labourers  living  cither  in  the  house  or 
in  cottages  upon  the  farm,  or  do  they  live  away  from  the  farm  ? — Generally  the  farmers 
provide  cottages  for  the  men,  and  in  that  case  they  get  Is.  a week  less  wages. 

52.  Do  you  consider  that  the  labourer  who  has  a house  provided  and  regular  employment, 
and  the  wages  reduced  by  the  price  of  his  house,  is,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
country,  well  off? — He  considers  himself  comfortably  off. 

53.  Are  there  a sufficient  number  of  labourers  in  the  district  to  perform  the  harvest 
work  ? — No,  not  for  harvest  work. 

54.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes,  it  does,  partially. 
Thojabourers  endeavour  to  get  potato  land  on  the  con-acre  system. 

55.  At  what  rate  ? — On  an  average  at  about  £8  an  acre. 

56.  In  that  case  does  the  farmer  manure  the  land  and  prepare  the  ground  ? — It  is 
chiefly  good  grass  land  which  is  allowed  to  be  broken  up,  but  where  that  is  not  the  case  it 
may  be  manured. 

5 i . Do  they  get  land  which  is  let  for  £3  an  acre  at  £8  ? — I know  it  to  be  case. 

58.  If  a labourer  gets  an  average  crop  of  potatoes  does  it  pay  him  even  at  that  rate  ? — 
I believe  it  does.  lie  would  consider  it  a very  great  loss  not  to  be  able  to  get  it  at  that 
price. 

59.  Have  any  of  the  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood  adopted  the  plan  of  letting  out 
small  patches  themselves  to  the  labourers,  or  is  it  always  left  to  the  farmer  ? — It  is  left  to 
the  farmer. 

60.  Is  the  acreable  rate  of  a small  bit  of  land  generally  put  higher  than  the  ordinary 
rate  in  the  country,  or  is  it  much  the  same  ? — It  is  generally  put  higher. 

61.  Do  the  farmers  generally  give  any  land  with  a cottage,  or  does  the  labourer  depend 
entirely  upon  the  potato  land? — He  depends  on  the  potato  land.  Generally  speaking, 
from  my  experience,  land  so  given  is  not  very  serviceable  to  them.  I did  something  of  the 
kind  myselt.  I gave  half  an  acre  of  land  to  each  of  three  cottages,  and  in  a few  years  they 
gave  it  back  to  me.  They  said  it  was  too  much,  and  they  were  not  able  to  accomplish 
the  labour  without  employing  horses.  They  prefer  this  plan — all  the  manure  they  can  pro- 
cure I give  them  land  free  for. 

62.  Have  there  occurred  in  your  district  many  disputes  about  the  payment  for  the 

potato  land,  and  in  what  manner  have  they  been  settled  ?■ — They  are  not  allowed  to  take 
the  potatoes  away  till  they  are  paid  for.  They  are  merely  allowed  to  dig  them,  not  to 
carry  them  off.  ^ 
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63.  Are  these  agreements  with  regard  to  pieces  of  potato  land  ordinarily  made  in  writing 

or  verbally  ? — I think  verbally.  ° 

64.  Have  there  been  in  your  district  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  Last  few  years  9 Hot 

for  seven  or  eight  years. 

65.  Are  the  properties  in  the  district  ordinarily  managed  by  resident  agents  or  agents 

coming  from  a distance . — I do  not  know  a resident  agent  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. D 


66.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  difference  in  the  management  of  estates 
where  there  is  and  where  there  is  not  a resident  agent  ?— No,  I have  not 

67.  The  agent  not  being  resident,  does  he  perform  any  other  duty  than  that  of  receiving 

the  rent ; does  he  make  any  periodical  visit  to  the  farms  ?— Very  seldom.  ° 

68.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms  in  the  district  ? — Either  the  99th 
of  September  or  the  25tli  of  March. 

69.  Are  there  any  fees  usually  paid  to  agents  by  tenants  for  granting  a lease  besides  the 

cost  of  the  lease  ; is  it  the  practice  to  give  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a gratuitv  9 I have 

heard  of  such  things,  hut  I do  not  know  them. 


70.  With  regard  to  the  county  cess,  can  you  say  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  rent 9— 
It  is  about  6d.  m the  pound  upon  the  Ordnance  valuation,  twice  a year. 

71.  How  does  the  Ordnance  valuation  stand  with  reference  to  the  rent? I should  say 

that  the  letting  rent  is  twenty-five  per  cent  higher  than  the  Ordnance  valuation  ' 

72.  How  is  the  poor  law  valuation  ?— The  letting  rent  is  twelve  per  cent,  higher  than 

the  poor  law  valuation.  ° 

73.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Ordnance  valuation  ?— I consider  that  the  rich  lands  are 
valued  too  low,  and  the  poor  lands  are  valued  about  correctly. 

74.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rates  usually  allowed  to  the  tenants  ?— 
As  far  as  I have  had  personal  knowledge  immediately  on  the  receipt  being  presented. 

75.  What  effect  has  the  alteration  in  the  law  relative  to  the  rent-charge  had  upon  the 
occupation  of  land,  and  upon  the  tenants?— I do  not  think  that  the  tenant  is  benefited 
further  than  in  some  cases  where  he  may  be  allowed  the  twenty-five  per  cent. 

76.  Do  the  small  tenants  find  any  benefit  in  being  relieved  from  the  payment  to  the  tithe 
proctor  ? — The  doing  away  with  the  tithe  proctor  was  a great  relief. 

77.  Have  you  any  suggestions  that  you  wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  as  to  any 
improvement  m the  law  or  practice  relating  to  the  occupation  of  land  ?— As  a stimulus  to 
improvement  I think  the  tenants  at  the  termination  of  their  occupancy  ought  to  be  allowed 
the  value  of  their  improvements ; and  that  this  right  should  have  a retrospective  effect  as 
to  all  improvements  that  have  taken  place. 

78.  What  should  you  class  under  the  term  improvements?—!  consider  drainage  an 
improvement,  if  done  properly;  and  also  any  building  which  has  been  erected  I should 
consider  an  improvement. 

79.  Within  what  period  do  you  consider  that  a person  who  drained  would  be  repaid  his 
outlay ; would  not  twenty-one  years  bo  sufficient  ?— If  he  had  sufficient  capital  to  complete 
the  drainage  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease,  and  carry  on  a good  system  of  tillage,  he 
would  be  repaid  at  the  termination ; but  that  is  a very  rare  case  in  Ireland. 

80.  You  say  that  you  would  suggest  that  compensation  for  improvements  should  he 
retrospective,  how  should  you  propose,  that  the  value  of  the  improvements  should  lie  ascer- 
tained in  reference  to  improvements  heretofore  made  ?— By  competent  valuators. 

81.  How  could  you  ascertain  the  value  of  the  land  in  its  improved  state?— I am  aware 

there  is  a great  difficulty  in  it ; but  by  confining  the  compensation  to  improvements  that 
have  been  made  within  a limited  period,  say  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  there  would  generally 
be  abundance  of  witnesses  to  prove  the  case.  With  regard  to  the  county  cess  I should 
suggest  that  it  should  be  borne  by  the  landlord  and  tenant,  on  a principle  similnr  to  the 
poor  rate.  I would  also  suggest  that  no  middleman  should  have  the  power  of  compelling 
a tenant  to  pay  his  rent,  except  he  is  able  to  show  that  he,  the  middleman,  has  paid  the 
last  preceding  gale.  Also  that  the  tenant  be  allowed  by  the  landlord  to  reap  the  crops  ho 
has  sown  previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  lease ; the  tenant  paying  a year’s  rent  of  the 
portion  of.  land  so  reaped,  and  his  outlay  for  the  preparation  for  the  ensuing  crops  to  be 
allowed  him  by  the  landlord.  I am  aware  of  the  difficulty  there  would  be  in  attempting 
to  relieve  the  tenant  in  any  way  from  the  pressure  of  the  tunes,  without  interfering  with 
the  rights  of  property — I mean  as  to  the  injury  the  farmer  has  sustained  by  the  late  change 
m the  corn  laws.  Some  time  ago  I put  my  ideas  upon  this  subject  in  writing,  which,  with 
the  permission  of  the  commissioners,  I will  read.  “That  previous  to  the  session  of  Parlia- 
ment of  1842,  all  leases  of  land  were  taken  upon  the  faith  of  the  then  existing  laws ; and 
inasmuch  as  the  changes  in  the  law  made  in  that  session  have  caused  great  agricultural 
depression,  justice  demands  that  the  rent  of  land  taken  previous  to  that  period  should  be 
reduced  , in  proportion  to  such  depression.  That  this  relief  should  not  apply  to  any  lease 
made  prior  to  the  year  1800,  as  the  rents  of  lands  let  before  that  period  can  still  be  paid, 
.hat  if  it  were  possible  for  the  landlord  now  to  obtain  the  same  rent  as  before  the  change 
m the  corn  laws,  he  would  be  a considerable  gainer  by  that  change.  He  can  feed  his  stud 
oi  horses  cheaper,  the  support  of  his  servants  costs  him  less,  and  manufacturers  profess  to 
sell  their  goods  lower,  as  their  workmen  can  work  at  a lower  rate  of  wages.  That  any 
legislative  enactment  which  discourages  tillago  has  the  effect  of  laying  the  land  down  to 
grass,  setting  the  labourers  out  of  employment,  and  obliging  them  to  take  refuge  in  a work- 
house.  The  mode  of  making  the.  proposed  reduction  is,  by  allowing  the  tenant  in  paying 
ms  rent  to  deduct  per  cent,  from  his  leased  rent ; and  if  there  should  be  inter. 


23 rd  October,  1844. 
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Mr.  Richard  Phillips. 
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23rd  October,  1844.  mediate  landlords,  the  same  principle  to  be  acted  upon — in  all  cases  the  lessee  to  deduct 
loVr  from  his  immediate  lessor  per  cent,  on  his  leased  rent,  which  would  have  the 

Mr.  Richard  Phillips  e^ect  °f  dividing  the  reduction  in  proportion  to  the  several  interests  of  the  landlords.  That 
* in  case  a tenant  be  deprived  of  his  land  by  his  landlord,  he  should  have  a right  to  call  for 
a valuation  on  all  his  improvements,  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  that  this  enactment 
should  have  a retrospective  effect.  That  county  cess,  being  levied  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  constabulary  force,  the  maintenance  of  gaols,  infirmaries,  dispensaries,  &c. 
also  mating  and  repairing  roacls,  bridges,  & c.,  for  the  benefit,  protection,  and  convenience 
of  society,  the  landlord  having  a much  greater  stake  in  the  country,  and  being  equally 
interested,  if  not  more,  than  the  tenant,  in  the  objects  to  which  the  county  cess  is  applied 
should  pay  one-half  of  the  cess  in  the  same  manner  that  he  is  required  to  pay  one-half  of 
the  poor  rate.  That  no  attorney  at  law,  practising  in  his  profession,  should  be  allowed  to 
act  as  land  agent,  he  having  a direct  interest  in  putting  the  tenant  to  law  costs.” 

82.  In  what  manner  are  the  sons  of  the  farmers  usually  educated ; to  what  schools  are 
they  sent  ? — The  large  farmers  would  probably  send  them  to  respectable  schools  in  Dublin. 

S3.  Is  there  any  system  of  agricultural  instruction  in  such  schools  ? — None  whatever. 

84.  Is  there  felt  to  be  a want  among  that  class  of  society  of  proper  schools  for  the  sons 
of  respectable  farmers  ? — The  utmost  possible  want. 

85.  Supposing  there  was  established  in  each  county  or  in  each  district  a school  for 
agricultural  instruction,  do  you  think  the  sons  of  the  farmers  would  be  likely  to  attend 
them  ? — Yes,  I think  they  would.  They  have  no  means  of  educating  their  children  between 
the  poor  parish  school  and  the  superior  school  in  the  city  of  Dublin. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

1017.  Mr.  Patrick  Cannon,  sworn  and  examined. 

Mr.  Patrick  Cannon. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ?— Jenkmstown,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  near  Summerhill. 

2.  Are  you  a landholder  ?— - Yes,  1 occupy  land  at  a rent. 

3.  I-Iow  much  land  do  you  hold  ?— -I  hold  100  and  some  odd  acres  now ; I have  held 
more. 

4.  Is  it  mostly  tillage  or  grazing  land  ? — Grazing. 

5.  What  is  the  district  to  which  you  mean  your  evidence  to  apply  ? — The  barony  of 
Upper  Deece,  in  which  I live. 

0.  Is  that  the  district  you  are  best  acquainted  with  ? — Yes,  that  and  the  barony  of  Lower 
Deece. 

7.  Docs  that  district  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements, 
such  as  reclaiming  waste  lands  or  draining  bogs  ? — No,  there  ai-e  no  bogs  in  it ; the  lands 
are  tolerably  dry  and  well  reclaimed. 

8.  Is  agriculture  improving  in  it  ? — There  is  very  little  agriculture  in  it ; it  is  principally 
grazing  land  in  that,  district. 

9.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms? — They  contain  from  about  100  to  twenty  acres. 
There  are  very  few  farms  in  the  neighbourhood'  of  less  than  twenty  acres. 

J 0.  Are  there  many  of  the  size  of  twenty  acres  ?— There  are. 

11.  Are  those  farms  principally  employed  in  tillage  ? — Yes. 

12.  Is 'the  tillage  upon  those  farms  improving? — I should  rather  say  the  culture  of 
them  is  improving.  They  arc  getting  into  a better  habit  of  farming.  The  cropping  is 
improving. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  ? — Wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes,  up  to  the  present 
time.  They  arc  in  a slight  degree  commencing  the  turnip  system  and  green  cropping. 

14.  Have  you  any  farming  societies  in  the  district  ? — Not  in  that  neighbourhood. 

15.  Has  there  been  auy  alteration  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  grazing  farms  ? — No ; that 
has  not  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1G.  Has  house-feeding  increased  upon  the  grazing  farms  ? — Very  little.  They  are  only 
now  commencing  the  system  of  green-feeding  on  a very  small  scale  at  present. 

17.  Is  any  draining  going  on  upon  the  grazing  farms  ? — Yes. 

18.  Taking  100  acres  of  grazing  land,  what  number  of  labourers  would  that  farm  afford 
employment  to  ? In  the  present  instance,  taking  the  manner  in  which  the  farms  are  held, 
they  employ  very  little  labour.  The  chief  employment  that  100  acres  give  when  grazed  is 
to  one  herd. 

19.  In  your  opinion  would  there  be  room  for  the  profitable  employment  of  a greater 
number  of  men  upon  a grazing  farm  ? — Yes,  I think  there  would. 

20.  When  you  speak  of  grazing  farms,  are  they  principally  for  fattening  ? — Yes. 

21.  How  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  in  the  district? — By  proposal  when  a farm  is 
out  of  lease ; and  I beg  leave  to  suggest  that  is  the  most  ruinous  thing  we  have  in  the 
country. 

22.  Do  they  usually  give  a preference  to  the  occupying  tenant? — No,  if  he  does  not 
give  the  same  rent  as  others. 

23.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  the  first  quality  of  land  ? — It  is  55s.  I knew  a farm  of  25 0 
acres  to  be  let  at  that. 

24.  Is  it  a grazing  farm  ? — Yes. 

25.  What  number  of  cattle  would  100  acres  of  that  land  fatten? — About  ninety  beasts 
of  the  ordinary  size,  from  five  cwt.  to  five  and  a half  cwt. 

26.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  tillage  land  ? — Any  land  let  in  the  last  seven  or  eight 
years  has  been  set  at  from  25s.  to  305.  an  acre. 
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27.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  30*.  Land  produce  ?— About  six  barrels  of  wheat  is 
the  average  for  an  aero  for  the  last  few  years.  Last  year  there  was  a very  had  crop 

28.  Of  oats  how  much  ?— From  twelve  to  fifteen  barrels;  fourteen  stones  to  the  barrel 
of  oats,  and  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel  of  wheat. 

29.  What  quantity  of  potatoes  would  that  same  land  produce  ? — I know  some  land  where 
they  have  not  more  than  seven  tons  to  the  acre.  It  is  a large  crop  to  have  ten  tons  to  the 
acre. 

30.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  clue  is  the  rent  usually  demanded  ? — In  some  instances 
oue  half-year  within  another,  paying  the  March  rent  any  time  before  the  September  rent 
becomes  due ; and  in  other  instances  it  is  paid  half-yearly,  within  about  two  months ; hut 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  one  hall-year  is  paid  within  the  other. 

31.  Ho  the  tenants  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  or  usurers  for  their  rent? In  a o-reat 

measure  they  do  now.  s 

32.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  required  by  the  local  usurers  ? — I cannot  say  what  is 
charged  by  the  local  usurers.  The  rates  charged  by  the  loan  funds  are  very  high  and  it 
is  very  hard  to  calculate  the  interest  charged  by  them. 

33.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  loan  funds  upon  the  agricultural  population  ?— I think 
it  is  a bad  one. 

34.  How  is  the  rent  recovered  from  defaulting-  tenants?— By  distress  where  it  is  found 
upon  the  land. 

35.  Are  distresses  in  point  of  fact  frequent  ? — Hot  in  my  neighbourhood. 

30.  l)o  the  occupiers  hold,  generally  speaking,  immediately  under  the  proprietors,  or 
are  there  many  middlemen? — No,  theve  are  not  many  middlemen  in  my  district. 

37.  Are  there  any  estates  held  under  the  courts? — Yes,  but  I am  not  acquainted  with 
them. 

38.  Is  the  tenure  in  the  district  generally  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — By  terms  of  twenty-one 
years.  That,  I understand,  is  the  tenure  now  generally.  They  do  not 'extend  it  beyond  that. 

39.  Is  that  tenure  considered  by  the  agricultural  population  as  a reasonable  and  fair 
one  ? — Yes,  it  is,  so  far  as  where  they  have  a reliance  upon  the  landlord ; but  where  they 
think  the  landlord  is  severe  they  do  not  like  it.  They  would  rather  be  without  a lease. 
They  do  uot  improve  at  all,  and  that  is  a great  loss  to  the  country.  There  are  instances, 
where  they  have  laid  out  money  in  improvements,  the  tenant  has  not  been  able  to  pay  the 
rent  he  lias  paid  before.  The  iandlord  does  not  make  any  reduction,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  give  up  their  farms  after  spending  then-  little  property  upon  them ; and  the  man  who 
has  not  expended  any  tiling  upon  his  land  will  get  it  at  a less  rent  than  the  man  who  has 
kid  out  money  upon  it,  and  that  has  deterred  the  tenants  improving. 

40.  Has  that  circumstance  led  at  all  to  the  practice  of  the  landlords  allowing  the  in-com- 
ing tenant  to  pay  the  out-going  tenant  for  his  good-will  ? — No;  they  prevent  that  altogether. 
There  are  very  few  tenants  allowed  either  to  sell  or  dispose  of  their  interest.  If  a tenant 
does  not  like  his  farm  he  is  to  give  it  hack  to  the  landlord. 

41.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  executed  ? — By  the  tenants  as 
far  as  I am  aware. 

42.  Are  there  any  estates  in  your  neighbourhood  in  which  a different  system  prevails 
where  the  landlord  encourages  improvements  upon  the  land  ? — Not  in  my  district  that  I am 
aware  of. 


43.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  ? — Very  few  have  been  consolidated  in 
my  neighbourhood. 

44.  Does  the  system  of  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail  at  all  ? — No. 

45.  Is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  improving  in  your  opinion  ? — I do  not  think  it 
is-  ^ I think  it  is  rather  the  reverse.  They  have  a great  deal  to  contend  with.  The 
distemper  got  in  amongst  their  cattle,  and  many  of  them  have  been  ruined  by  it.  1 know 
many  of  them  that  lost  their  capital  by  it. 

46.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving? — No. 

4i.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers? — It  is  very  had.  They  are  not  getting 
employment.  The  farmers,  who  before  were  in  a condition  to  employ  them,  are  not  now  in 
a condition  to  do  it.  They  are  unwilling  to  improve  their  land,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  tenure,  and  not  being  able  to  get  their  money  back. 

48.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages  generally? — Sixpence  a day  with  diet,  and  lOd.  without 


49.  Are  wages  generally  paid  in  money? — Yes,  in  my  neighbourhood. 

50.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  hold  their  cottages? — Very  few  hold  any  houses,, 
except  in  the  villages ; some  of  them  hold  a room.  Where  a farmer  gives  a house  to  a. 
enant  he  gives  it  him  at  Is.  a week,  and  deducts  it  from  his  wages. 

ul-  Is  there  any  land  given  with  the  house  ?— No. 

5ncon?aci'e  Haid  let  for  corn  as  well  as  potatoes  ? — Yes. 

? , , What  is  the  rent  for  potato  land  ? — From  £7  to  £8  an  acre  for  grass  knd  in  rar 

ueighbourhood. 

^ie  best  quality  of  grass  land  ? — Yes. 

5.  n hat  is  the  rate  of  con-acre  for  corn  ? — After  a crop  of  potatoes  from  £7  to  £8  an 
acre  for  one  crop. 

56.  How  is  the  con-acre  rent  recovered  ? — It  is  paid  before  they  remove  their  crop,  or 
th  an,  outstanding  with  the  farmer  who  sets  the  land.  They  pass  their  note,  and  then 
labour  6 aW&y  croP  before  they  pay  for  it.  In  some  cases  they  pay  for  it  by  their 
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f>90  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

57.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ? — No. 

58.  Do  you  observe  any  difference  in  the  management  of  the  estates  of  absentees  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  resident  proprietors?— No  ; but  my  own  opinion  is,  that  if  we  had 
resident  proprietors  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  country.  I know  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  I live  the  landlord  has  not  seen  his  property  for  twenty  years. 

59.  Is  the  agent  resident  ? — No  ; we  very  seldom  see  him. 

60.  Is  there  any  complaint  amongst  the  tenantry  as  to  exactions  either  by  the  a»ent  or 

bailiff? — No,  none  that  I know  of.  ° 

61.  What  is  the  usual  season  for  entering  upon  farms? — The  29th  of  September  and  the 
25th  of  March,  and  the  1st  of  November  and  the  1st  of  May. 

62.  Is  it  usual  to  enter  at  either  of  those  periods? — Yes,  it  is;  they  are  the  usual 
periods. 

63.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  comity  cess  to  the  rent  ? — It  is  about  Is.  in  the  pound 
once  a year. 

64.  Has  the  government  valuation  been  completed  in  your  county  ? — I believe  it  has. 

65.  In  what  way  is  the  county  cess  applotted ; are  there  applotters  appointed  by  the 
parishioners  ? — Yes,  appointed  by  the  vestry. 

66.  Do  the  parishioners  at  vestry  appoint  the  applotters? — Yes,  as  far  as  I know 
they  do. 

67.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — At  the  next 
payment  that  is  made  by  the  tenant. 

68.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the 
landlord  ? — In  some  instances  nothing  at  all ; in  other  instances  twenty-five  per  cent,  is 
taken  off. 

69.  In  point  of  fact  have  they  not  an  advantage  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  ? — No,  not 
where  the  land  was  let  tithe  free,  the  tenant  does  not  derive  any  benefit  from  it ; the  land- 
lord gets  it. 

70.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — The  great  thing  as  to  the 
county  cess  would  be  that  the  landlord  should  pay  it  in  the  same  proportion,  as  he  does 
the  poor  rate.  It  is  a very  heavy  burden  upon  the  tenant,  and  it  comes  at  a time  of  the 
year  when  money  is  hard  to  he  made  by  the  farming  classes  in  the  country,  and  the  grand 
juries  are  not  so  exact  as  they  ought  to  be  in  paying  the  different  kinds  of  officers ; for 
instance,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  the  exorbitant  pay  which  they  give  the  county  officers  is 
extraordinary.  If  you  looked  at  the  sums  attached  to  the  names  of  each  of  the  county 
officers,  you  would  be  astonished  at  the  payments  made — the  salary  is  treble  the  amount 
which  it  ought  to  be  for  the  duty  which  they  perform.  We  did  memorial  in  the  barony  of 
Upper  Deece.  The  collectors  were  getting  9 d.  in  the  pound,  and  we  memorialed  to  have 
it  taken  down  to  6 d.,  and  at  the  very  next  grand  jury  they  laid  on  the  same  amount  again 
upon  us.  The  county  cess  is  a very  heavy  burden  upon  us.  The  tenant  has  to  pay  for  the 
roads,  although  in  every  instance  the  landlord  has  been  paid  when  the  roads  were  making 
whatever  the  laud  was  worth ; and  the  tenant  is  also  obliged  to  pay  rent  for  the  roads.  I 
think  I have  on  my  little  farm  full  half  a mile  of  road. 

71.  Were  those  roads  in  existence  when  you  took  the  farm? — Yes,  they  were. 

72.  Your  agreement  was  made  with  reference  to  those  roads? — Yes;  but  land  is  the 
only  thing  we  have  in  the  country  to  look  to.  When  we  go  to  take  a farm  the  land  is  taken 
by  proposal ; the  landlord  will  not  come  and  look  at  it  and  value  it ; I go  and  propose  and 
another  man  goes  and  proposes.  I.  am  living  upon  the  land,  and  I do  not  like  to  be  put 
out.  I will  have  the  laud  at  any  rate.  In  my  opinion  the  tenant  going  to  take  land  is 
only  anxious  to  get  the  land  and  never  looks  at  the  taxes  attaching  to  the  farm,  but  there 
are  more  than  3s.  or  4s.  added  to  the  rent  in  the  shape  of  taxes.  I hope  this  commission 
will  be  of  use  to  the  country,  and  show  the  landlords  that  they  are  not  acting  fairly  to  the 
country.  It  would  be  a satisfaction  to  the  tenants  to  have  the  landlords  come  and  look  to' 
the  lands  and  see  the  improvements ; and  when  a man  is  an  improving  tenant  he  ought  to 
have  a preference.  I think  that  the  want  of  permanent  tenure  is  a serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  improvements.  When  there  is  only  a twenty-one  years’  lease  the  tenant  will  not 
make  the  permanent  improvements  that  he  would  if  he  had  a longer  tenure.  The  tenants 
have  a feeling  that  if  they  improve  their  land  another  tenant  may  get  the  benefit  of  it  and 
they  shall  lose  their  farms. 

73.  Which  would  afford  a stronger  stimulus  to  improvement — an  arrangement  by  which 
the  tenant  was  satisfied  he  should  be  remunerated  for  Iris  improvements,  or  a longer  tenure 
than  twenty-one  years  ? — It  would  be  equal.  If  he  was  to  be  paid  for  his  improvements 
when  going  out  it  would  encourage  him  to  improve  as  much  as  a longer  tenure,  because  if 
he  laid  out  his  capital  he  would  have  it  paid  back  again. 

74.  If  such  an  arrangement  was  made  do  you  think  the  tenants  would  be  disposed  to 
improve  ? — Yes ; but  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  them  to  improve  now — they  have  no 
means.  The  last  three  or  four  years  were  the  worst  we  have  had  both  for  grazing  and 
tillage  farms. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Edward  Tierney,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Having  seen  some  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Neptune  Blood,  at  Kanturk,  have  you  any 
statement  to  make  with  respect  to  it  ? — Yes.  I beg  to  make  the  following  statement  as 
explanatory  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances,  The  lease  under  which  Mr.  Blood  ho  a 
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the  lands  near  Kantork  was  prepared  according  to  the  form  settled  for  the  tenants  of  the 
estate  many  years  ago,  and  there  lias  never' been  an  action  brought  or  proceeding  ever  yet 
taken  for  breach  of  any  ot  the  covenants  in  any  of  those  leases,  save  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  and  even  that  m very  tew  instances  only.  Mr.  Blood,  according  to  the  terms  of  bis 
lease,  was  bound  to  repair  the  dwelling-house  on  the  premises  and  build  offices  at  his 
own  expense.  Jhc  rent  paid  by  Mr.  Blood  is  a very  moderate  rent  for  his  farm  so  near 
the  town  of  hanturk.  IS  otwithstanding  that  Mr.  Blood  could  not  claim  any  allowance  for 
buildings  or  improvements,  which  he  was  bound  to  do  at  his  own  expense,  at  different  times 
I made  him  allowances  for  buildings  and  improvements,  amounting  to  a sum  of  £384  17.5  7 d 
With  respect  to  Mr.  Blood’s  statement  that  I undertook  to  allow  him  a certain  sum  for 
building  walls,  Arc.,  and  when  finished  refused  to  allow  him  the  full  sum,  I say  that  having 
been  applied  to,  as  I recollect,  in  the  year  1839,  by  Mr.  Blood,  in  presence  of  bis  (Mr 
Blood’s)  brother-in-law,  Mr.  GiUkrost,  to  assist  him  to  build  a cow-house,  and  piggeries, 
and  other  works,  I did  agree  to  allow,  when  the  works  were  finished,  whatever  Mr  Gill- 
krest  should  say  was  right.  On  the  Gth  of  May,  1841, 1 settled  an  account  with  Mr.  Blood 
in  presence  of  Mr.  Gillkrest,  wherein  is  charged  the  rent  and  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes 
to  the  1st  ot  May,  1841,  and  in  which  account  credit  is  given  as  follows Allowed  Mr. 
Blood,  on  account  of  buildings  and  improvements,  in  addition  to  allowances  already  made* 
6th  May,  1841,  £250 which  deducted  from  the  rent  and  rent-charge  left  a balance  of 
£124  7s.  3a.,  out  of  winch  Mr.  Blood,  on  that  day,  paid  a sum  of  £62  7s.  5 d.,  leaving 
£61  19s.  10rf.,  an  exact  half-year  (at  the  rate  that  Mr.  Blood  was  accustomed  to  pay),  due 
to  the  1st  of  May,  1841.  And  on  the  settlement  of  this  account  Mr.  Blood  and  Mr.  Gill- 
krest were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  allowance  of  £250.  And  as  farther  proof  that  Mr. 
Blood  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  allowance  made  him,  he,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1842, 
paid  me  £123  19s.  8 d.,  for  one  year’s  rent  to  the  1st  of  November,  1841,  being  at 
the  rate  that  he  had  theretofore  paid,  and  including  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes. 
I did  not  compel  Mr.  Blood  to  pay  tithes,  he  paid  them  himself  voluntarily,  to 
the  persons  entitled  to  them,  (knowing  that  ho  was  bound  to  do  so)  until  after  the 
establishment  of  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithes,  when  Mr.  Blood  allowed  the  rent-charge 
to  be  added  to  his  rent,  and  was  charged  with  it  accordingly  in  the  account  before 
referred  to,  and  until  lately  never  made  tho  least  objection  to  his  being  chargeable  with  the 
tithes  or  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  them.  1 think  that  Mr.  Blood  by  his  breach  of  covenants 
has  either  forfeited  his  lease  or  subjected  himself  to  the  full  rent  mentioned  in  the  lease, 
but  I did  not  mean  to  take  any  advantage  of  Mr.  Blood  if  he  bad  paid  the  rent  that  he  had 
heretofore  paid,  and  that  he  admitted  himself  subject  to.  Although  Mr.  Blood  by  his  lease 
is  bound  not  to  till  or  turn  up  more  than  fifteen  acres  of  his  farm,  I,  wishing  to  have  lands  so 
near  the  town  in  grass,  there  are  now,  or  there  were  lately,  not  more  as  I believe  than  about 
twenty-six  acres  of  grass  land  on  the  entire  farm,  containing  upwards  of  fifty-six  acres.  I 
deny  that!  ever  refused  to  give  Mr.  Blood  receipts  for  any  monies  paid  by  him.  The 
account  settled  with  Mr.  Blood,  on  the  Gth  May,  1842  (and  which  I believe  Mr.  Blood  has 
111  possession),  in  a great  measure  disproves  this  assertion,  for  Mr.  Blood  is  in  that 
account  charged  with  the  rent  to  1st  May,  1841,  and  for  the  £62  7.9.  5 cl.  paid  by  him.  I 
prepared  anil  signed  a receipt,  which  is  dated  Gth  May,  1841,  and  refers  to  the  account  that 
(lay  settled ; and  lor  tho  money  paid  by  Mr.  Blood,  3rd  June,  1842,  I also  prepared  and 
signed  a receipt  as  for  a year’s  rent  due  on  the  1st  November,  1841.  Mr.  Blood  has  not 
paid  any  rent  since  3rd  June,  1842;  he.  will  owe  three  years  rent  on  the  1st  of  November 
Tu'S  * *iaVU  ta^cn  “»y  proceedings  against  Mr.  Blood,  and  I did  hope  that  Mr. 

Blood  would  before  this  time  have  considered  his  situation  as  tenant  to  me  fairly,  and  done 
what  was  right  and  what  ho  was  bound  to  do.  I am  anxious  to  avoid  any  differences  or 
rogations  with  any  of  my  tenants,  and  I have  been  therefore  more  forbearing  towards  Mr. 
Blood  than  I think  him  deserving  of.  With  respect  to  Mr.  Blood’s  complaint  that  I served 
him  with  a notice  to  deprive  him  of  the  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose  of  planting,  the 
acts  are  these.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a spa  or  mineral  spring  on  part  of  Mr.  Blood’s 
ands  near  the  river,  the  establishing  which  would  benefit  the  town  of  lvanturk.  For  this 
purpose,  and  without  any  expectation  of  advantage  to  myself,  I required  the  possession  of 
a small  piece  of  ground  connected  with  this  spa,  with  the  view  to  planting  and  improving, 
an  forming  some  pleasure  grounds  and  walks  approaching  the  supposed  spa,  and  -without 
a all  interfering  with  the  watering  of  Mr.  Blood’s  cattle.  Having  been  informed  that  Mr. 

_ complained  that  the  taking  this  piece  of  ground  from  him  would  interfere  with  the 
a ter,  I declined  taking  the  possession,  or  further  interfering,  and  Mr.  Blood’s  possession 
'as  uot  Been  interfered  with.  Mr.  Blood’s  tenancy  commenced  in  the  year  1828,  his  lease 
was  not  executed  until  1831 ; it  is  dated  the  2nd  May,  1831. 

, f ’ ■fcla)[e  y°«.  since  you  came  into  possession  of  the  estate  round  Kantork,  made  consider- 
e outlays  of  capital  upon  it? — Yes,  I have.  The  estates  of  Churchtown  and  Kantiuic 
ere  formerly  nearly  all  sublet  (by  middlemen),  and  of  course  very  much  neglected. 

' 5°J“mgly  as  leases  fell  in  (particularly  on  the  Churchtown  estate)  I let  to  resident  occu- 
L g tenants,  in  farms  of  about  100  plantation  acres  (over  150  statute  acres),  or  as  near 
<luan%  as  circumstances  would  admit.  I never  put  any  strangers  on  the  lands,  if 
ll)er  persons  were  found  residing  on  them ; and  where  I found  it  necessary  to  remove  any 
to  P'er*>  * assisted  them  liberally  to  settle  elsewhere.  The  greater  part  of  the  Church- 
Wke  °State  is  grazinS  or  pasture  land  of  very  good  quality,  and  suited  for  large  sized  farms, 
addfo  a t0Wuland-  contains  less  than  100  acres,  I generally  let  as  a townland  without 
and  tl^  Par*  another.  County  rates  or  taxes  are  generally  ^collected  by  townlauds, 
eie  is  always  trouble  in  apportioning  them  where  parts  of  townlands  are  put  together. 
^-vht  III.  ° 4 T 2 


23 rd  October,  1844. 

1018. 

Edward  Tierney,  esq. 
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103.8, 

Edward  Tierney,  esq. 


24<A  October,  1844. 

1019. 

Michael  Hudson,  esq. 


I do  not  think  it  necessary  that  the  farms  should  he  so  large  when  the  land  is  all  or  nearly  all 
arable— from  forty  to  fifty  Irish  plantation  acres  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  large  enough  as  a 
tillage  farm  for  the  general  class  of  common  farmers  in  this  county  ; there  are  of  course 
exceptions,  and  many  are  to  be  found  who  manage  in  tillage  much  larger  farms.  There  is 
one  farm  on  the  Churchtowu  estate,  containing  near  300  acres  suited  to  tillage  farms,  such 
as  I have  alluded  to.  It  was  let  near  seventy  years  ago  on  a lease  for  three  lives  (one  still 
subsisting),  to  a gentleman,  who  immediately  after,  according  to  the  general  custom , subdivided 
and  sublet  it,  and  I doubt 'much  whether  the  land  is  in  a better  state  to  day  than  it  was 
seventy  years  ago,  although  capable  of  being  made  very  valuable  land.  It  is  my  intention, 
please  God,  if  this  lease  should  terminate  in  my  time,  to  divide  the  lands  into  farms  of  about 
forty  acres,  and  build  on  each  a good  house  and  offices  suited  to  the  farms,  at  an  expense 
probably  of  about  £200  for  each  farm,  and  by  this  means  I shall  be  enabled  to  continue 
every  well  conducted  and  industrious  tenant  at  present  on  the  lands,  and  I hope  to  have 
the  land  properly  managed  and  improved.  1 make  large  allowances  for  building,  draining, 
and  improving  the  lands.  I have  planted  on  both  estates  very  extensively ; 1 should  be 
almost  afraid  to  say  (for  fear  of  being  considered  as  exaggerating)  the  number  of  forest  trees 
planted,  but  they  are  millions.  I do  not  charge  the  tenants  with  any  part  of  the  lands 
planted  by  me,  or  with  the  wastes  by  roads,  &c. ; when  letting  them  the  rent  is  fixed  upon  the 
lauds  profitable  to  the  tenants.  I give  leases  for  thirty-one  years.  If  any  tenant  wishes 
me  to  take  off  his  hands  any  part  of  his  farm  that  lie  considers  unprofitable,  I take  it  and 
plant  it,  and  allow  him  for  it  the  rent  as  payable  for  the  best  part  of  the  lands.  I have  no 
objection  to  make  allowances  for  improvements  on  lands  held  under  old  leases  that  are 
terminable,  when  the  teuaut  wishes  to  improve,  although  it  can  be  of  no  present  benefit  to 
me.  I consider  it  of  great  importance  to  have  the  lands  in  a good  state  at  the  termination  of 
the  lease.  I pay  for  culm  for  any  tenant  that  requires  it,  to  enable  him  to  burn  lime  for 
manure  for  his  lands.  I have  no  objection  to  do  this  for  tenants  holding  under  old  leases  as 
well  as  leases  made  by  myself.  I do  not  charge  any  increased  rent  or  interest  for  any  such 
expenditure  for  the  improvement  of  the  estate.  I never  permit  any  tenant  to  give  any 
thing  as  a bribe,  fee,  or  gratuity  to  any  person  whatsoever,  in  any  way  connected  with  me, 
or  with  the  management  of  the  estates.  I wish  to  establish  on  the  estates  a respectable 
yeomanry,  and  that  a proper  feeling  should  exist  as  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the 
relations  that  I think  should  exist  between  both  properly  understood.  Last  year 
my  son,  Captain  Tierney  of  the  guards,  was  with  me  in  the  country.  The  tenantry 
of  the  Churchtown  estate,  to  testify  their  respect  and  regard  for  him,  invited  him 
to  dine  with  them  at  Churchtown.  On  that  occasion  upwards  of  sixty  gentlemen  and 
farmers  entertained  him  at  dinner.  The  rector  of  the.  parish  was  the  chairman  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  was  the  vice-chairman.  I-  mention  this  to 
show  the  good  feeling  that  exists  between  all  parties  connected  with  the  estates ; and  I am 
proud  to  say  that  at  this  dinner,  which  was  most  respectably  managed,  was  assembled  a 
respectable  class  of  yeomanry  (tenants  of  the  estate)  that  no  proprietor  of  an  estate  in 
England  need  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  as  his  tenants.  The  tenantry  of  the  Kanturk 
estate  had  previously  entertained  Captain  Tierney  at  dinner  at  Kanturk.  "When  I first 
visited  Kanturk  it  was  a miserable  wretched  place,  very  few  respectable  houses  iu  the  town 
or  on  the  estate.  The  commissioners  have  been  at  Kanturk,  and  can  judge  of  the  present 
state  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  improvements  made.  I some  yearn  ago 
had  a farming  society  established  at  Kanturk,  which  I believe  has  been  of  great  benefit  in 
that  country.  Since  my  connexion  with  the  estates  several  good  and  respectable  looking 
houses  and  offices  (I  think  between  thirty  and  forty)  have  been  built  on  farms — some  built 
b.y  mo,  aud  others  by  the  tenants,  to  whom  I made  very  liberal  allowances  for  the  buildings. 
I believe  the  average  expense  of  the  buildings  may  bo  about  £500.  Some  have  cost  more, 
or  some  less,  according  to  the  size  and  description  of  the  farm ; and  I believe  the  improve- 
ments and  expenditures  on  the  estates  since  my  connexion  with  them  have  increased  then1 
value  very  considerably  indeed — I should  think  to  nearly  double  their  former  value  in 
many  cases,  on  those  parts  where  the  expenditure  and  improvements  have  been  made.  1 
believe  all  the  leases  on  the  estates  are  terminable  on  tho  expiration  of  lives  or  years, 
except  one,  which  is. for  lives  renewable  for  ever.  I have  the  satisfaction  to  say  and  believe 
that  no  agrarian  or  other  outrage  connected  with  the  peace  of  the  country  has  been  com- 
mitted on  those  estates  since  my  connexion  with  them.  Considerable  parts  of  both  estates, 
of  which  terminable  leases  still  existing  were  made  many  years  ago,  are  now  occupied  by 
under-tenants.  On  those  parts  of  the  estate  very  little  improvements  have  been  made,  .and 
I have  no  expectation  that  much  will  be  done  on  them  in  the  way  of  improvement  during 
the  existence  of  those  leases. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Bray,  Thursday,  24th  October,  1844. 

Michael  Hudson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Woodmount,  near  Arklow. 

’ 2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  agent  to  Lord  Wicklow.  ouerty 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  are  more  particularly  acquainted  . limpr  p 
of  Lord  Wicklow,  in  tho  baronies  of  Arklow  and  Talbotstown. 
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4.  Is  that  district  mostly  arable,  or  is  it  a pasture  country  ? — It  is  mostly  arable  24 th  October,  1844. 

kfi  rs  it  in  general  occupied  by  large  or  small  farms?  — They  vary  from  twenty  up  1C3.9. 

° i i j r Michael  Hudson,  esq. 

6.  Wbat  is  the  most  usual  size  ? — Thirty  to  sixty  acres. 

■ 7.  Is  the  agriculture  in  tho  district  improving  ? — It  has  greatly  improved  in  my  time. 

8.  In  what  particulars  do  you  consider  it  has  improved  ? — They  have  a different  mode 
of  tilling  now  to  what  they  had. 

9.  Is  there  much  draining  going  on  ? — Yes,  but  it  is  not  a country  that  needs  draining 
much,  except  in  local  spots  up  and  down  through  the  country.  There  is  a good  deal  of 
marsh  upon  his  lordship’s  property,  and  he  does  a good  deal  in  that  way ; but  he  cannot 
keep  out  the  river. 

10.  When  a farm  is  to  be  let,  in  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed '? — I value  the 
land  in  conjunction  with  two  other  persons ; but  we  never  take  proposals.  The  laud  is 
valued,  and  the  rent  fixed  according  to  that  valuation.  If  we  should  happen,  as  wc  some- 
times do,  to  make  a mistake,  if  it  is  represented  to  his  lordship  he  wall  order  a revision  of 
the  valuation,  and  lower  the  rent  if  necessary. 

.11.  Has  there  been  occasion  in  the  district  to  alter  the  size  of  the  farms  much;  have 
there  been  many  changes  of  the  tenantry  in  the  last  ten  years  ? — Scarcely  any. 

12.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  remove  any  of  the  cottier  tenants,  or  to  make  any  change 
of  that  sort  ?— No,  scarcely  any. 

13.  Is  any  system  pursued  with  respect  to  the  permanent  improvement  upon  the  pro- 
perty?— Any  tenant  who  builds  a house  he  (Lord  Wicklow)  gives  him  the  timber  and 
slates,  and  he  also  makes  allowances  for  draining  upon  Smith  of  Deanston’s  plan. 

14.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  allowance  he  makes? — To  the  extent  of  the  rent  for  a 
year  or  two. 

15.  Are  the  farms  mostly  hold  upon  lease  or  at  will  ? — Chiefly  upon  lease.  There  is 
a good  deal  of  land  held  as  town-parks  and  in  small  holdings  at  will,  hut  chiefly  upon 
lease. 

16.  What  is  the  ordinary  term  of  the  lease  you  give  ? — One  life  or  twenty-one  years, 
except  for  building,  when  his  lordship  gives  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years. 

17.  Have  a good  many  of  the  tenants  taken  advantage  of  the  assistance  as  to  build- 
ing ? Yes,  a. good  many.  It  has  had  a very  good  effect,  and  has  changed  the  face  of 

the  country  with  respect  to  buildings ; and  his  lordship  also  allows  them  timber  for  offices. 

18.  Have  many  of  them  seen  the  advantages  of  building  offices  and  cow-houses  and 
sheds? — Yes,  a great  many.  There  have  been  a great  many  improvements  of  that  kind 
in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  It  was  the  present  lord  who  commenced  that  plan. 

19.  Do  you  know  at  ail  what  proportion  the  rent  ordinarily  bears  to  the  government 
or  to  the  poor  law  valuation? — The  present  letting  of  his  lordship’s  property  in  tho 
parish  of  Kilbride  is  £8  9s.  5tl.  per  cent,  over  the  Ordnance,  and  £31  16s.  per  cent,  under 
the  poor  law,  valuation.  And  in  the  parishes  of  Redcross  and  Castlemaeadam,  according 
to  the  present  letting,  the  property  is  £15  per  cent,  under  the  Ordnance,  and  £55  14s.  id. 
per  cent,  under  tho  poor  law*,  valuation.  As  the  Ordnance  valuation  is  not  yet  published 
for  the  barony  of  Talbotstown,  I am  not  able  to  give  a similar  statement  of  his  lordship’s 
property  in  that  quarter. 

20.  IIow  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  the  habit  to  demand  it  ? — The  tenants- 
at-will  do  not  get  a second  half-year.  The  tenants-at-will  should  pay  the  last  March 
rent  in  September,  and  the  Michaelmas  rent  next  March ; they  must  not  let  one  half-year 
overtake  the  other.  Tho  tenants  upon  lease  are  not  called  upon  for  the  March  rent  yet ; 
they  have  only  now  cleared  off  the  Michaelmas  rent  of  1S43,  so  that  his  lordship  gives 
ample  time — 1 believe  almost  too  much. 

21.  Are  many  arrears  of  long  standing  held  over  the  heads  ot  the  tenants? — No; 
we  have  little  of  that  at  all. 

22.  In  the  case  of  a defaulting  tenant  what  mode  do  you  consider  it  is  necessary  to  resort 
to  to  enforce  the  payment  ? — We  have  very  few  cases  of  that  kind,  but  when  it  is  done 
it  is  done  by  ejectment  according  to  the  amount ; but  we  have  very  few  cases  of  that 
kind,  and  it  must  be  some  very  improvident  tenant  who  is  driven  to  that  at  all,  for  his  lord- 
ship is  disposed  to  accommodate  them  in  every  way. 

. 23.  Has  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  laud  and  the  permanent  improvements  that 
have  been  effected  had  any  effect  upon  the  demand  for  labour;  is  there  more  labour 
or  less  labour  than  there  used  to  be? — I do  not  see  much  difference  in  that  respect. 

The  number  of  labourers  employed  are  much  the  same,  but  there  is  no  want  of  labour 
in  the  district ; it  is  populous,  but  there  is  no  poverty.  We  have  not  from  that  division 
more  than  four  or  five  in  the  poor-house,  although  the  division  contains  6,000  or  7,000 
Irish  acres. 

24.  Has  there  been  any  great  alteration  in  the  size  of  the  farms ; have  many  small  farms 

been  made  into  a few  large  ones,  or  the  reverse? — Very  little.  Lord  Wicklow  will  not 
turn  out  a tenant  who  pays  his  rent.  n Tir  , . 

25.  Are  you  able  to  prevent  subletting,  or  does  it  still  go  on. — \ve  have  scarcely  a 
middleman  upon  the  property ; but  he  does  not  allow  the  tenant  to  subdivide  among 
his  children. 

26.  Have  you  a clause  against  it  in  the  leases  ? — Yes.  .. 

.27.  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  enforce  them? — No,  we  never  had.  n o insist  upon 
it^  and  they  do  not  attempt  it  at  all. 
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24 th  October,  1844. 

3.019. 

Michael  Hudson,  esq. 


2S.  Do  you  consider  that  the  condition  of  the  large  farmers  is  better  or  worse  th 
was  ten  years  ago  *? — I declare  I think  it  is  better.  au  ^ 

29.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  small  farmers  holding  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres9— 
They  all  pay  their  rent  very  fairly  and  well ; we  have  very  little  arrear  at  the  gale  d 

I do  not  tliink  we  shall  have  £.300  of  arrears  up  to  November.  ° a^' 

30.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  that  district  as  to  then.’  general  enrol 

ment?— There  are  not  many  unemployed  on  our  side.  On  the  Arldow  side  Loy? 
Carysfort’s  property  is  thickly  inhabited.  There  are  a great  many  poor  people  and14 
superabundance  of  labourers  on  that  side.  1 a 

31.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages  ? — From  the  fanners 

32.  Do  you  know  the  average . rent  they  pay  for  it,  or  by  whom  it  is  generally  buiit 9— 

It  is  built  by  the  farmer.  Some  farmers  do  not  charge  for  the  cottages  and  some  do  ■ but 
in  any  case  the  rent  does  not  exceed  Is.  per  week.  Lord  Wicklow  built  cottages  for  hi « 
own  labourers.  ° ^ 


33.  Is  there  any  land  in  your  district  held  in  con-acre  ?— Yes,  on  Lord  Carysfort’s  nrn 
perty,  but  not  on  ours.  We  have  some  hilly  ground  upon  the  estate,  but  each  man  has  his 
proportion.  It  is  a bad  system  to  let  them  hold  in  common. 

34.  Do  you  know  the  ordinary  rate  at  which  potato  ground  is  let  ? From  £8  to  £12 

acre,  according  to  the  quality.  au 

35.  The  former  manuring  it  in  that  case? — Yes. 

36.  If  a labourer  has  an  ordinary  crop  of  potatoes  does  he  think  himself  repaid  at  that 
rent?— They  are  perfectly  satisfied,  if  they  get  a good  crop  from  the  land,  with  their  rent- 
but  there  is  great  discontent  and  desperate  murmurs  after  a bad  one. 

37.  In  a bad  potato  season  how  does  a former  get  his  rent  for  his  con-acre  ground  9— He 

must  press  for  it.  ° ‘ B 

38.  Is  there  any  system  of  making  them  pay  beforehand  ?— They  very  often  pay  half 
the  money  in  advance  to  secure  it.  Poor  men  in  the  town  must  do  it,  but  some  farmers  do 
not  require  it. 

39.  If  the  laud  is  fair  land,  and  properly  manured,  you  consider  that  the  labourer  gets 

as  much  from  it  as  would  enable  him  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  from  £S  to  £12  an  acre  ?— Yes  • 
he  will  have  thirty  barrels  of  potatoes  from  a piece  of  that  ground,  for  which  he  will  nav 
50s.  ^ J 


40.  Suppose  a difference  arises  between  the  person  taking  and  the  person  lettin°-  the 

con-acre  as  to  its  being  sufficiently  manured,  how  is  that  settled  between  them  ?— Some  of 
the  neighbours  interfere  and  settle  it ; sometimes  they  go  before  the  assistant  barrister.  I 
hardly  know  any  case  in  which  the  farmers  do  not  make  some  allowance,  but  not  perliaps 
to  the  amount  a man  ought  to  have  in  some  cases.  1 1 

41.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  any  summary  mode  of  determining  these  questions  would 
he  desirable?— It  would  be  an  admirable  plan  to  allow  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  to 
regulate  these  matters,  and  save  expense. 

42.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage,  and  prevent  disputes,  if  the  stamp  duty  was 
made  so  low  upon  agreements  of  that  nature,  that  a habit  should  arise  of  making  all  these 
sorts  of  agreements  in  writing  ?— I do  not  know  what  advantage  it  woidd  be ; it  depends 
upon  one  thing,  whether  the  potatoes  are  good.  I seldom  have  known  them  refuse  to  pav 
for  good  potatoes.  I do  not  know  that  a stamp  is  necessary.  I let  a good  deal  of  land 
some  yearn  back,  at  intervals,  and  I give  directions  to  my  man  to  let  the  ground  at  so  much, 
and  if  any  dispute  arises  he  can  prove  it;  but  I never  knew  a difference  as  to  the  payment 
m my  case,  whether  the  crop  was  good  or  not— if  bad,  I made  an  allowance. 

43.  Is  it  the  practice. on  the  part  of  persons  who  let  con-acre  to  prevent  the  crop  being 
removed  untd  the  rent  is  paid  ?— Yes,  they  generally  have  a settlement  in  some  way ; they 
have  a part  payment,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

44.  Have  there  been  in  that  district  any  agrarian  outrages ?— No,  not  at  all;  we  have 
had  nothing  of  that  kind. 

45.  With  respect  to  the  duties  of  agents,  in  what  do  you  consider  them  to  consist, 
besides  the  collection  ot  rent  ?— The  collection  of  rent  is  the  smallest  part  of  it.  They 
are  to  see  that  every  thing  goes  on  properly.  When  land  is  out  of  lease  it  is  valued,  if  a 
i evaluation  is  necessary  previously  to  a new  lease  being  granted. 

. - Does  the  agent  take  any  part  in  encouraging  the  tenants  to  make  improvements,  and 

in  ma long  arrangements  about  improvements,  and  houses,  and  draining? — Yes,  he  makes 
ah  those  allowances.  I mentioned  before,  that  if  they  drain  according  to  Smith’s  plan  he 
the  land""  a ^ear  or  years>  reW,  according  to  the  circumstances  connected  with 


. n your  case  are  there  any  fees  paid  upon  the  granting  of  leases ; is  it  the  habit  to 
lDay . any  thing  exclusive  of  the  expense  of  preparing  the  leases  ? — No,  not  Is. 

or  vv  lcklow  is  very  lenient  to  his  tenants.  The  stamp  necessary  is  upon  the  lease,  and 
he  allows  the  law  agent  a guinea  for  every  lease.  All  that  the  tenant  has  to  pay  to  the 
aw  agen  oi  the  land  agent  is  2s.  6d. .for  the  print  and  the  paper;  one  guinea  for  filling, 
anc  e s amp  duty.  It  is  exceedingly  kind  of  Lord  Wicklow,  because  there  is  a great  deal 
o expense  imposed  upon  tenants  in  other  instances  , in  that  way,  but  it  was  never  the 
custom  upon  this  estate  since  I have  known  it. 

48.  h there  any  emigration  to  any  extent  from  your  district  ?— Not  a great  deal,  but 
some  families  have  quitted  from  thne  to  time. 

49.  With  reference  to  the  county  cess,  what  proportion  does  it  usually  bear  to  the  rent, 
or  what  is  it  per  acre?— We  never  pay  more  than  Is.  or  Is.  3d.  an  acre,  hut  latterly  we  are 
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under  proper  regulation  by  the  new  valuation,  which  has  raised  it  on  the  good  laud,  and 
lowered  it  upon  the  bad  land.  Indeed  I think  that  the  Ordnance  valuator  went  as*  near 

perfection  as  man  could  go,  still  I think  that  they  put  too  much  rent  on  the  poor  land 

that  they  did  not  take  into  account  the  advantages  of  manure.  There  is  upon  Lord 
Wicklow’s  property  near  the  sea  abundance  of  marl,  and  towards  the  hills  they  must  draw 
lime. 

50.  You  think  they  put  the  inferior  land  rather  high,  and  the  good  land  rather  low  ?— 

Yes,  they  did  err  upon  that  point;  but  after  all  they  have  done  as  much  as  could  be 
expected.  They  cannot  please  every  one.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  I will  be" 
leave  to  mention  a matter  which  lias  been  much  complained  of  by  the  cess-payers,  and 
that  is  the  appointment  of  five  inspectors  of  weights  and  measures,  which  is  the  number 
for  this  county,  at  a salary  of  £30  per  year  each,  the  duties  of  which  are  seldom  attended 
to,  and  which  would  be  much  better  performed  by  the  police  without  inconvenience  to 
them  or  expense  to  the  public.  This  is  not  only  my  opinion,  but  the  opinion  of  every 
person  to  whom  I have  spoken  on  the  subject.  J 

51.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  allowed  to  the  tenants  ?— As  soon 
as  they  bring  a receipt.  If  it  is  the  next  gale  after  I do  not  see  the  use  of  keeping  it  back. 
It  makes  the  accounts  more  complicated. 

52.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  giving  receipts  for  a gale  or  on  account '? — I never  give  any 
receipt  on  account.  It  would  be  too  troublesome  ; and  the  reason  of  Lord  Wicklow  having 
a resident  agent  is,  that  if  a man  is  paying  a rent  of  £100,  and  has  £5  ready,  at  any  time 
he  may  bring  it  to  the  agent,  and  it  is  entered  to  his  account. 

53.  Do  the  tenants  always  have  a receipt  for  a particular  gale  if  they  pav  up  a "ale '? 

Yes ; we  do  not  wish  to  keep  them  out  of  the  receipt  at  all. 

• 54.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenants  by  placing  the  rent-charge  upon  the 
landlords  ? — It  has  been  allowed  in  the  new  lettings  ever  since  the  act  has  passed.  Before 
that  we  allowed  the  tenants  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  valuation. 

55.  Do  you  think  that  the  small  tenants  depend  upon  the  loan  funds  for  payment  ?— 
Yes,  I think  they  do  in  many  cases ; but  I do  not  think  it  prevails  upon  Lord  Wicklow’s 
property,  except  to  some  small  extent.  I know  they  have  got  money  out  of  the  Wicklow 
bank,  but  that  is  another  thing  altogether.  I think  the  loan  fluids  are  had  things  for  the 
country ; and  I think  they  ought  altogether  to  be  done  away  with,  of  put  upon  another 
system.  The  interest  is  terrible.  I have  heard  of  the  clerk  turning  the  key  of  the  door 
upon  a man  when  he  came  to  pay  his  dividends,  and  would  not  take  it  in  order  to  get  the 
fine  if  a moment  after  the  hour.  I have  heard  of  those  things. 

56.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  upon  any  subject  matter  of 
their  inquiry  ? — We  have  very  little  sea-weed  upon  this  shore ; it  does  not  come  in.  We 
have  no  farming  society ; nor  am  1 aware  that  they  arc  in  any  way  beneficial  in  employing 
the  poor.  I think  agriculturists  will  be  very  much  benefited  this  year,  being  a bad  year 
for  forage  for  the  cattle,  as  it  will  stimulate  farmers  to  go  on  in  turnip  sowing  and  green 
cropping  who  never  thought  of  it  before,  and  which  1 trust  will  cause  them  to  continue 
the  system. 

57.  Accompanied  by  house-feeding?— Yes,  I think  it  will.  I think  the  loss  which  has 
taken  place  witli  respect  to  cattle  by  the  disease  wliich  has  been  so  prevalent  will  throw  a 
good  deal  of  the  pasture  land  into  tillage,  which  will  be  beneficial  to  the  country.  People 
are  now  afraid  to  buy  cattle. 

58.  Do  you  consider  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  improved  cultivation  has  given  a 
greater  bulk  of  produce  from  the  land  than  was  obtained  previously  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  land  is  better  tilled  and  the  result  must  be  more  produce.  I never  knew  any  tiling 
more  abundant  than  the  wheat  has  been.  I have  known  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  wheat 
to  be  about  £20  this  year,  though  the  price  is  so  low. 

59.  In  the  tillage  part  of  the  district  on  which  you  have  been  speaking,  what  is  the 
average  rent  of  the  first  class  land  ? — I can  only  tell  you  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  The 
highest  lands  we  have  are  the  town-parks,  which  let  at  £4  an  acre.  The  highest  land  we 
have  of  farming  land  is  two  guineas  and  a half,  and  I believe  there  are  but  twenty  acres 
at  that  rent  on  Lord  Wicklow’s  property.  I should  say  that  the  land  lets  generally  from 
45s.  down  to  15s.  per  Irish  acre. 

60.  How  many  barrels  of  wheat  would  you  expect  from  land  you  let  at  £2  per  acre  in 
an  average  year  by  the  usual  mode  of  culture  ? — We  think  it  very  bad  if  we  have  not  over 
ten  barrels  per  Irish  acre  ; but  along  the  sea  shore  it  is  mighty  good  land  for  wheat,  but 
his  lordship  does  not  wish  to  deserve  the  name  of  a high-renting  landlord  at  all.  If  the 
rent  is  too  high  it  is  greatly  my  fault,  but  we  take  it  into  consideration  again  if  they  have 
any  cause  of  complaint.  There  is  one  of  the  tenants  goes  over  the  land  with  me,  and  some- 
times we  call  in  a surveyor,  and  we  are  the  people  who  generally  value.  We  have  not  a 
single  middleman  upon  this  part  of  the  property  of  Lord  Wicklow.  If  any  one  of  the 
tenants  wishes  to  sell  his  interest,  his  lordship  gives  him  permission  without  any  difficulty. 
The  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  district  is  10c?.  a day  without  diet ; and  if  the  potatoes 
reach  beyond  a certain  price,  say  5s.  a barrel,  the  wages  are  raised  to  Is.  a day — those  in 
Lord  Wicklow’s  employment.  The  farmers  generally  give  od.  a day  with  diet. 

61.  Is  there  any  other  material  source  of  employment  for  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
besides  agriculture  ?• — Yes,  the  mines  at  Castlemacadam  are  extensively  worked. 

62.  Are  there  many  people  employed  there  ? — Yes,  several  hundred  men.  Many  of  them, 
■went  over  to  England,  but  they  were  disappointed  and  came  back  again. 

63.  What  wages  do  they  earn  ? — I do  not  know ; it  is  task  work. 


24 th  October,  1844, 
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Mr.  Chas.  J.  Case. 


64.  What  appears  to  be  their  condition  ?— They  appear  to  earn  a great  deal  of  money. 

65.  Do  they  appear  comfortable  ’? — No,  they  do  not ; but  I believe  they  have  a good 
deal  of  money*  They  take  a certain  job,  and  if  it  turns  out  bad  it  is  a bad  tiling  for  them  • 
if  it  is  good  it  answers  'their  purpose  very  well. 

66.  Does  their  condition  appear  to  be  better  than  that  of  the  agricultural  population?— 
I cannot  say  that  it  is.  It  is  a very  uncertain  thing  altogether. 

67.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — I am  not  aware 
that  I have  any  other  but  what  1 have  mentioned. 

68.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  terra  of  lease  to  encourage  improvements  amongst 
the  tenantry?— I do  not  see  any  lands  so  little  improved  as  by  those  tenants  who  have  the 
land  for  a perpetuity.  It  is  a singular  thing,  but  it  is  the  fact.  I think  it  better  always 
to  give  the  tenant  a life.  It  does  not  operate  upon  our  estate,  because  the  tenant  is  not 
turned  out. 

69.  Do  you  think  that  uncertainty  has  the  effect  of  preventing  improvements  ? — Yes,  it 
has  in  many  cases,  but  not  with  us.  If  a man  has  a bad  opinion  of  his  landlord  he  will  not 
improve  his  farm,  but  on  the  contrary  refuse  to  do  it.  There  is  a bonus  held  out  by  Lord 
Wicklow  to  tenants  to  improve ; he  desires  the  valuator  not  to  take  the  improvement  into 
consideration  if  he  has  the  land  in  a good  state  at  the  end  of  the  lease,  and  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple which  every  landlord  ought  to  act  upon. 

70.  In  what  manner  are  the  sons  of  the  more  respectable  farmers  educated ; what  schools 
are  they  sent  to  ? — Lord  Wicklow  has  three  or  four  very  good  schools  on  different  parts  of 
his  property  in  the  barony  of  Arklow,  and  other  schools  in  such  baronies  as  his  lordship 
has  property  in,  and  they  go  to  those  schools.  He  has  some  tenants  who  send  their  children 
to  boarding-schools. 

7 1 . Is  there  any  agricultural  instruction  given  in  the  boarding-schools  ? — No. 

72.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  there  is  any  want  of  a suitable  education  for  the  sons  of 
the  more  respectable  class  of  farmers? — It  would  be  an  advantage  if  there  was  a better 
system  of  education.  There  are  several  schools  where  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  is  carried  on,  and  female  children  taught  needle-work,  but  not  beyond  that. 

[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

Mr.  Charles  Jeston  Case,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  yon  reside? — Clara,  near  Ashford,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow. 

2.  Are  you  a landholder? — Yes,  I am,  on  this  side  of  the  county,  and  on  the  other 
side  too. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  altogether  ? — One  hundred  and  eighty  Irish  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  to  which  you  mean  your  evidence  to  apply  ? — More  particularly 
the  union  of  Rathdrum ; I am  agent  to  Mr.  Synge  of  Glanmore  Castle. 

5.  What  is  the  general  description  of  the  district  ? — It  varies  very  much ; part  is  very 
mountainous,  and  the  other  part  good  land  along  the  coast  from  this  to  Wicklow. 

6.  Is  it  populous  ? — Yes. 

7.  Does  it  afford  opportunities  for  profitable  improvements? — Yes,  it  does. 

8.  In  what  respect? — There  are  fine  opportunities  for  draining  and  for  clearing  the 
land,  and  improving  it  for  tillage — there  are  large  tracts  of  it. 

9.  Has  there  been  much  reclamation  of  waste  land  in  the  district  ? — I could  not  say 
that  there  has  been  much.  I have  been  agent  to  Mr.  Synge  since  1837. 

10.  Is  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  ? — Yes,  there  is  a degree  of  improvement,  hut 
it  is  slow. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  rotation  of  crops  in  the  tillage  district? — There  is  hardly  any 
rotation  of  crops  carried  out  in  the  mountain  district ; but  there  is  more  of  it  on  the  low 
land,  such  as  corn,  green  crops,  and  then  corn  again.  On  the  mountain  lands  they  force 
tillage  more ; they  take  two  crops  of  coni,  then  potatoes,  then  two  or  three  crops  of  corn. 
Some  use  hay  seeds — some  do  not ; but  they  are  becoming  generally  more  used,  with  a 
little  clover  mixed  with  it. 

12.  Has  the  improvement  in  the  system  of  tillage  created  much  increased  production  ? — 
No  doubt  it  has  increased  it ; but  . from  poverty  I am  sorry  to  say,  especially  in  the  mountain 
land,  they  have  carried  the  crops  of  corn  too  far  to  be  profitable. 

13.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  tillage  farms? — The  general  size  is  from  twenty  to 
fifty  acres  up  to  100  acres;  those  are  the  general  sizes. 

14.  Which  of  them  is  the  more  usual  ? — It  is  all  through  the  district  mixed  tillage,  with 
a proportion  of  grass  land ; there  is  some  dairy  stock,  and  some  fattening  stock. 

15.  Are  there  many  farms  under  ten  acres? — Yes,  there  are  a good  many  under  ten 
acres ; hut  the  small  farms  are  set  by  the  middlemen. 

16.  In  what  maimer  is  the  rent  generally  fixed  ? — It  is  generally  fixed  by  the  landlord 
in.  a proposal  drawn  up  by  the  agent,  understanding  what  the  tenant  agrees  to  give.  Some- 
times it  is  by  public  advertisement,  and  then  proposals  are  sent  in  by  any  tenant  wanting 
the  farm. 

17.  Is  it  usual  to  give  any  preference  to  the  occupier  ? — In  some  instances  it  is ; but 
always  endeavouring  to  look  at  capital. 

18.  Has  that  system  of  letting  land  given  rise  to  much  change  of  the  tenantry  ?— No, 
very  few.  On  Mr.  Synge’s  property  since  1837  the  changes  have  not  been  more  than  four. 

19.  What  would  be  about  the  number  of  tenants? — .Eightv-six  tenants  on  Mr.  Synge’s., 
property. 
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20.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  tillage  land  of  the  first  quality,  not  including  town-parks  ?_ 
The  usual  rent  of  land  is  10s.  20s.  40s.  GO.?.,  according  to  the  different  qualities,  taking  into 
consideration  the  farm  house  and  offices.  I occupy  a good  house  and  offices,  and  I give  a 
higher  rent  than  the  land  is  worth. 

21.  What  should  you  say  was  the  produce  of  the  60.?.  land  in  wheat  ?— From  ten  to 
twelve  barrels  an  acre  ; that  is  my  average,  and  that  is  what  I have  grown.  There  is  a better 
description  of  wheat  land,  not  so  good  for  another  purpose,  which  may  go  up  to  thirteen  or 
fourteen  barrels,  but  ten  or  twelve  barrels  is  the  average  production  upon  the  60s.  land. 

22.  What  quantity  of  oats  or  potatoes  would  you  expect  from  the  same  land?— From  100 
to  110  barrels,  or  from  that  to  120,  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel;  and  you  may  get  sixteen 
barrels  of  oats  to  the  acre  off  the  same  laud. 

23.  From  the  40s.  land,  what  quantity  of  produce  would  you  expect  in  wheat,  oats,  and 
potatoes  ?— From  nine  to  ten  barrels  of  wheat ; potatoes  much  the  same  as  upon  the  60s. 
land,  with  a little  more  manure.  Potatoes  are  a thing  that  depend  so  much  upon  the 
manure.  But  you  may  take  it  at  the  average  of  ninety  to  100  ban-els;  the  oats  may  be 
taken  at  fourteen  barrels. 

24.  Are  oats  taken  after  wheat  in  general ?— No,  not  in  general;  in  the  lower  country 
they  do  not  wish  to  take  too  much  corn  off  it,  for  they  value  the  grass  of  it ; but  in  the 
higher  part  they  do  not  value  the  grass  at  all.  They  leave  the  land  like  this  table. 

25.  How  soon  after  it  becomes  due  is  it  usual  to  demand  the  i-ent  ? — Generally  after  six 
months.  One  half-year’s  rent  is  paid  before  the  other  is  due ; some  are  more  particular 
than  others ; some  let  the  rent  run  a year  and  a half. 

26.  How  is  the  rent  recovered  from  defaulting  tenants? — Generally  by  seizure,  and 
distraining  the  goods. 

27.  Is  the  distress  generally  carried  to  a sale? — No,  not  very  frequently;  it  is  getting 
more  frequent  than  it  was,  since  harvest. 

28.  Are  the  small  tenantry  dependent  for  their  rent  upon  the  loan  funds  or  local 
usurers  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

29.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  upon  the  agricultural  population  of  the  loan 
fund  system  ? — I think  it  is  an  injurious  system.  I have  had  to  make  seizures,  I know,  in 
consequence  of  the  loan  fund.  They  lead  people  astray.  They  do  not  know  how  to  calcu- 
late, and  they  are  apt  to  waste  the  money  they  get  out  of  the  loan  fund.  There  are  a 
great  many  things  I can  bring  against  the  loan  fund.  I have  known  of  a man  bailing  his 
wife,  and  the  wife  bailing  her  husband,  and  a servant  man  going  to  borrow  money,  and  the 
master  getting  it.  That  is  a species  of  deception  which  is  practised,  and  is  too'  common 
among  the  lower  classes.  Something  must  be  done  to  keep  it  down. 

30.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  charged  generally  by  the  local  usurers  ? — I am  often 
fighting  with  them ; the  rate  of  interest  is  enormous.  At  the  branch  bank  I believe  the 
interest  is  six  per  cent,  upon  a joint  security  of  two — that  is  fair  enough : but  with  the 
local  usurers  it  is  too  often  the  case  they  take  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty,  and  I am  sorry  to 
say  twenty-five  per  cent.  I can  give  an  instance  as  to  the  road  orders.  Mr.  Hampton 
gives  an  order  for  so  much  money  to  be  paid  to  a contractor  at  the  assizes — he  wants  the 
money,  and  the  usurers  charge  twenty  per  cent.,  and  they  make  exactions  in  various  ways. 
It  is  a melancholy  thing. 

31.  Are  loans  often  made  in  that  way? — No.  The  road-maker  hands  over  the  receipt 
to  the  treasurer,  and  the  treasurer  acknowledges  it. 

32.  Does  it  appear  to  you  that  there  is  a want  in  the  grand  jury  system  of  the  means  of 
paying  those  who  execute  the  county  works  in  cash  ? — It  would  save  the  contractors  from 
those  practices  of  the  usurers,  which  arc  a frightful  thing.  They  are  ignorant  men,  and 
can  scarcely  read  or  write.  They  give  their  promissory-note  and  the  treasurer’s  order, 
and  that  promissory-note  is  put  in  circulation,  and  the  lender  puts  his  name  to  it ; he  may- 
be a man  of  some  stability,  and  the  note  goes  into  circulation,  and  the  lender  gets  enormous 
interest  besides. 

33.  When  the  rent  is  paid  up  to  a gale  day,  is  the  receipt  given  up  to  that  day? — Yes, 
it  is  the  practice  with  me  always  to  give  a receipt  up  to  the  day. 

34.  Is  the  tenure  genei-ally  imder  the  head  landlord  or  under  the  middleman  ? — It  is 
generally  under  the  proprietor.  There  are  in  some  instances  middlemen. 

35.  What  appears  to  you  to  be  the  condition  of  the  tenants  who  hold  under  those  two 
classes  of  landlords  ? — Those  who  hold  under  the  middlemen  are  much  worse  off. 

36.  Is  the  tenure  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — By  lease  generally  of  twenty-one  years. 

37.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  obtain  leases  ? — Yes. 

38.  Does  the  having  or  not  having  leases  appear  to  affect  the  condition  of  the  farms  and 
the  tenants  ? — Yes,  it  does,  but  not  so  much  as  you  would  generally  suppose.  It  is  too 
often  from  want  of  capital ; the  capital  is  very  small  among  the  farming  class. 

39.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements,  such  as  farm  houses  or  buildings,  generally 
executed  ? — Generally  some  small  assistance  is  given  by  the  landlords — timber  and  slates, 
but  very  seldom  more,  and  very  often  not  that,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

40.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  in  the  lands,  such  as  draining,  effected  ? — 
Altogether  by  the  tenant. 

41.  Does  any  system  exist  upon  auy  of  the  properties  you  are  acquainted  with,  of 
assisting  the  tenants  ? — There  is  a system  adopted  by  Mr.  Synge  and  his  brother,  to  give 
their  tenants  a barrel  or  a barrel  anti  a half  of  lime  upon  each  acre,  upon  paying  half  a 
year’s  rent.  They  get  the  lime  order  on  the  limekilns  immediately,  but  those  are  the  only- 
two  instances. 
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40  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  ?— Yes,  a consolidation  of  farms  has  gene- 
rally taken  place.  The  profits  the  landlords  get  are  so  small,  that  if  they  can  meet  with  a 
tenant  upon  the  adjoining  land  with  capital  enough,  they  let  him  have  the  land. 

43  What  is  done  with  the  out-going  tenant  ?— He  generally  goes  upon  the  world.  Some 
go  to  America;  some  go  to  one  place,  and  some  go  to  another,  and  some  into  the 


t044  Do  you  mean  that  the  tenants  are  dispossessed  in  order  to  consolidate  farms  ?— No, 
it  is  in  the  case  of  an  arrear  of  rent;  they  are  very  seldom  dispossessed  but  for  an  arrear 


^ITVou  mean  that  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  from  the  circumstance  of  a tenant 
becoming  a defaulter,  consolidation  takes  place?— Yes,  if  the  tenant  falls  short  he  gets 
notice  to  go  off.  . 

46.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  farms  prevail?— No,  it  does  not;  it  is  pre- 
vented as  much  as  can  be.  It  does  creep  in  sometimes  ; where  a family  grows  up  it  does 
creep  in  sometimes,  but  it  is  as  much  prevented  as  possible. 

47.  In  what  manner  is  it  prevented  ?— It  is  prevented  by  the  agent.  The  agent  says, 

“ You  must  not  divide— your  son  or  daughter  is  married ; but  you  must  not  divide ;”  and 
they  stay  in  the  house  for  a time.  , . _ 

48.  It  is  prevented  by  means  of  the  agent,  and  not  by  legal  proceedings  . Yes. 

49.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmer;  is  it  improving  or  otherwise  ?— The  con- 
dition of  the  large  farmers  is  rather  comfortable,  with  a degree  of  independence. 

'50.  Are  they  improving  ?— Yes,  I think  they  are  much  more  so  than  in  the  small  farms, 
because  they  have  the  ability  of  improving.  There  is  but  one  family  on  it  to  support  upon 
a large  tract  of  land,  when  there  would  be  several  if  it  was  in  small  farms. 

51.  Are  the  labourers  at  all  improving  in  their  circumstances? — No,  they  are  badly  off. 

52.  What  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  ? — Tenpencc  without  diet,  5eZ.  or  6d.  with  diet. 

53.  Under  whom  do  the  labouring  class  usually  hold  their  cottages  ?— More  generally 
under  the  small  farmers  than  the  large  farmers. 

54.  "What  rent  do  they  generally  pay  for  their  cottages  ? — From  lOd.  to  Is.  a week. 

55.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district?— No,  it  does  not. 

56.  Do  you  understand  by  con-acre  the  system  of  letting  land  for  potatoes? — Yes. 

57.  Are  wages  paid  in  money  or  in  any  other  way  ? — They  are  generally  paid  in  money, 
sometimes  in  potatoes ; but  generally  speaking  in  money. 

58.  Have  the  labourers  generally  a garden  attached  to  their  cottages  ? — Sometimes  they 
have  a kitchen  garden,  and  sometimes  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  land,  and  they  may  have 
the  grass  of  a cow ; but  that  is  not  the  case  generally  speaking. 

59.  How  do  they  get  potatoes  when  they  have  no  land? — They  buy  them.  I pay  my 
labourers  on  Saturday  night,  and  that  assists  them.  They  frequently  have  not  a stone  of 
potatoes  amongst  the  whole  of  them,  and  have  to  go  to  market.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
county  they  get  potato  land,  and  grow  them  for  themselves. 

60.  What  should  you  say  was  the  relative  situation  of  the  labourers  where  they  got  con- 
acre and  where  they  did  not  ? — I consider  them  better  off  ■where  the  con-acre  prevails ; 
they  make  an  effort  to  pay  the  rent  for  it,  and  it  gives  them  food  for  the  winter — it  keeps 
them  up  to  May. 

■ 61.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district? — No. 

62.  In  what  do  the  duties  of  agents  generally  consist  ? — In  receiving  the  rent  of  course, 
and  giving  receipts;  and  they  also  give  them  lime  orders.  I am  a farmer  myself  by 
farming  1 live.  I often  go  and  advise  the  tenants,  and  show  them  how  to  proceed,  and 
reason  with  them,  and  sometimes  beg  of  them ; but  it  is  a hard  thing  to  overcome  their 
prejudices.  They  say,  “ We  cannot  afford  to  lay  down  the  land,  we  must  take  another  crop 
off  it.”  There  are  other  agents  who  come  down  to  receive  the  rent,  and  go  back  again  to 
town.  I am  a resident  agent. 

63.  What  is  the  arrangement  as  to  the  properties  you  are  connected  "with  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  bailiffs  and  drivers? — The  tenant  always  pays.  Mr.  Synge  never  allows  me  to 
charge  the  warrant.  I charge  it  to  him.  I keep  an  inventory  of  all  these  tilings.  I take 
no  fees.  I tell  them  to  pay  the  bailiff  and  the  auctioneer. 

64.  Do  you  mean  that  the  bailiffs  are  paid  regularly  by  the  tenants,  or  when  the  distress 
takes  place? — When  the  distress  is  made.  I have  no  bailiff  under  me  as  agent  paid  by 
Mr.  Synge. 

65.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  rent  ? — That  is  a thing  I have 

endeavoured  to  look  to,  but  I could  not  give  an  answer  to  it ; it  requires  a good  deal  ot 
calculation.  Such  a change  is  about  taking  place  in  the  county  cess,  it  is  very  hard  to 
say  now.  f 

66.  When  is  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — In  the  gale  0 

rent  they  are  paying.  If  they  are  in  arrear  they  are  not  allowed  the  poor  rate  till  they  are 
paying  that  gale.  , 

67.  What  difference  has  been  made  to  the  tenant  by  putting  the  rent-charge  upon  t ie 
landlord  ? — It  makes  no  difference ; it  is  paid  as  rent.  There  is  a veiy  pleasant  teenng  1 
that  respect ; it  has  become  part  of  the  rent. 

68.  Has  the  tenant  the  advantage  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  he  lias._  # 

69.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  lay  before  us  ? — The  constabulary  tax,  which  is  mclu 

in  the  county  cess,  is  a heavy  burden  upon  the  occupiers  of  land.  All  strangers  passm^ 
through  the  country  are  as  much  protected  as  the  community  at  large  are  protecte  , 
they  ought  to  be  generally  taxed,  It  bears  very  heavily  upon  the  occupiers,  the  con  ; 
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cess  and  poor  rate.  If  it  was  made  a rent-charge  there  would  be  a considerable  saving  in 
that  respect,  and  add  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

70.  Do  you  mean  that  the  county  cess  and  the  poor  rates  should  be  paid  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

71.  And  even  if  added  to  the  rent  afterwards  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  ? — 
Yes ; they  would  then  have  one  rent  to  pay,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  might  be  paid 
regularly. 

72.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess,  do  you  suggest  that  any  alteration  should  be  made 
in  the  parties  ultimately  to  pay  it  ? — I held  out  that  I thought  it  would  be  better  if  paid 
by  the  landlord,  even  if  the  tenant  repaid  .him.  That  would  be  a much  pleasanter  thing. 
The  farmer  often  suffers  a good  deal  of  los3  by  having  to  sell  a pig,  which  would  afterwards 
come  round  to  pay  something.  How  is  the  county  cess  to  be  collected  from  a pauper  ten- 
antry, such  as  hold  under  £10  or  £20  value?  It  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord. 
There  must  be  something  done  in  the  collection  of  small  county  cesses  and  rates ; it  is  the 
cause  of  a large  bonus  being  paid  to  the  collector,  and  if  the  landlord  paid  for  tenants 
under  £10  or  £20  you  would  see  what  a difference  it  would  make. 

73.  Do  you  mean  that  the  landlord  should  be  liable  to  it? — Yes;  that  it  should  ho 
regarded  as  a rent-charge  to  that  amount. 

74.  Is  there  any  other  source  of  employment  for  the  labouring  class  in  the  district  except 
agriculture  ? — Yes ; there  are  slate  quarries  also. 

75.  Is  there  a considerable  number  of  people  employed  in  the  slate  quarries? — Yes, 
there  may  be  fifty.  Sometimes  they  get  into  a vein  of  slates  and  go  through  it,  and  some- 
times into  a vein  of  rag,  which  Mr.  Synge  is  cutting  up  for  flags,  and  chimney-pieces,  and 
head-stones,  and  grave -stones. 

76. -  Is  it  sawn  by  machinery  ? — Yes. 

77.  What  wages  do  those  people  earn? — Tenpence  a day  is  the  general  rate.  The 
labouring  classes  are  dreadfully  badly  off ; hut  I think  they  are  the  most  peaceable  people 
in  the  world.  Some  of  them  have  half  an  acre  of  land. 

78.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  that  class? — Only  by 
improving  the  country.  That  would  improve  the  condition  of  that  class  of  the  people. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Mr.  John  Nolan,  sworn  and  examined. 


1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Ballymoney,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  near  Ratlidrum. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A farmer  holding  twenty-five  acres  or  thereabout. 

3.  What  is  the  district  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — I have  a knowledge  of  the  laud  for  about 
ten  miles  round  my  place  of  residence,  in  the  barony  of  Ballinacor.  I am  three  miles  from 
Ratlidrum. 

4.  Is  the  agriculture  in  that  district  improving  ?— I do  not  know  that  it  is  improving  much ; 
not  so  much  as  it  would  be  if  they  got  enough  of  manure. 

5.  There  is  room  for  more  improvement? — Yes. 

6.  Is  there  any  draining  going  on? — Yes. 

7.  Has  there  been  any  introduction  of  the  system  of  green  cropping  ?— Some  trifle ; but 
not  worth  noticing. 

8.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  ? — They  differ  in  size. 

9.  What  is  the  size  you  most  generally  meet  with  ?— Rather  small,  about  fifty  acres  Irish. 

10.  Are  there  any  large  grazing  farms? — No,  not  worth  noticing.  There  is  no  feeding 
land,  unless  a gentleman  may  have  a pet  bit  of  land. 

11.  How  is  the  rent  fixed? — By  contract — by  agreement  between  the  landlord  and 


tenant. 

12.  Is  the  land  advertised  at  all  ?— Yes,  it  is  in  some  places  ; in  others  it  is  not ; but  it  is 
by  contract  between  the  landlord  and  tenant ; and  if  the  tenant  is  in  a good  position,  the  land- 
lord will  not  remove  him. 

' 13.  What  is  the  usual  rent  of  fair  arable  land  there  ?— It  is  very  high  rented  land.  There 
is  land  that  £2  an  acre  is  paid  for. 

14.  Is  there  much  land  of  that  quality  ?— Yes.  The  tenants  are  striving  to  pay  that 
for  it. 

15.  Is  it  wheat  land  ? — No,  it  is  not  adapted  for  that. 

16.  What  crops  are  generally  grown  on  it  ? — Oats  and  potatoes,  and  sometimes  barley. 

17.  How  many  barrels  of  oats  do  you  generally  get  from  it  ? — In  a good  year  there  would 

be  from  ten  to  twenty  barrels.  _ . . 

18.  What  would  you  be  satisfied  with  in  an  ordinary  year  ? — In  a fair  year,  when  it  might 
not  be  very  productive,  we  might  be  satisfied  with  fifteen  barrels. 

19.  How  many  barrels  of  potatoes  should  you  consider  a fail’  crop? — There  would  bo 
about  100  barrels,  of  twenty  stones  to  the  barrel. 

20.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  the  new  valuation  ? — Yes. 

21.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  rent  ? — I am  of  opinion  it  is  a great  deal 
lower  than"  the  rent ; but  I do  not  know  how  much.  It  is  a great  deal  lower  upon  my  town- 
land.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  subdivided,  but  the  government  valuation  is  not. 

22.  Is  the  poor  law  valuation  higher  or  lower  than  the  rent  ? — It  is  lower.  Upon  the 
takes  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  rent  is  higher  than  the  valuation. 

23.  Do  the  tenants  in  the  neighbourhood  depend  upon  loan  funds  for  paying  their  rent . — 
A great  many  do. 
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24/A  October,  1844.  24.  What  is  the  effect  of  that  system  ? — It  is  ruining  them,  in  consequence  of  the  usurious 

— — interest  paid  for  the  loan  money,  which  leaves  them  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  land- 
lord,  and  leaves  them  at  that  season  of  the  year  badly  provided  for. 

Mr.  ohn  No  an.  95.  D0  you  allude  to  the  loan  fund  or  to  the  local  usurer  ? — No  ; the  local  usurers  are  few. 

26.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  at  lease  or  at  will  ? — A great  many  arc  without  leases' 
and  that  you  may  call  holding  at  will. 

27.  Which  is  the  greater  number? — The  greater  number  are  at  will,  except  the  old  takes 
and  they  are  leases  for  ever. 

28.  Do  you  perceive  any  difference  in  those  who  hold  by  lease  and  those  who  hold  at 
will  ? — Yes,  I do  sec  a material  difference.  Those  tenants-at-wiil  are  at  the  discretion  of 
the  landlord  to  turn  them  out  when  he  pleases,  and  if  they  make  improvements  they  go 
without  compensation  or  allowance  for  it ; and  a tenant  who  lias  a lease  knows  the  termina- 
tion of  it,  and  if  he  makes  improvements  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  them  while  his  lease 
continues. 

29.  Have  you  seen  any  advantage  taken  of  the  improvements,  cither  by  raising  the  rent 
or  removing  the  tenant  ? — At  the  termination  of  the  lease  I have  ; but  as  to  tenants-at-will 
I do  not  immediately  see  that  I could  advert  to  any  persons  by  name. 

30.  Do  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood  give  any  assistance  to  the  tenants  in  making 
improvements  upon  their  lands,  such  as  draining  or  building  ? — I do  not  see  many  that  give 
any  encouragement  at  all. 

31.  Does  the  land  generally  in  the  neighbourhood  belong  to  absent  or  resident  landlords  ? 

The  land  in  our  neighbourhood  is  generally  in  the  possession  of  resident  landlords,  save  the 
Earl  of  Meath.  He  has  some  land  there,  and  he  is  sometimes  abroad. 

32.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms,  that  is,  farms  made  larger  by  turning  out 
the  tenants  from  small  farms  ? — Yes  ; there  are  some  tenants  holding  small  portions  of  the 
land,  and  when  they  are  put  away,  their  land  is  added  to  the  larger  farms. 

33.  Have  there  been  many  cases  of  that  sort? — No,  not  many  ; but  I have  seen  some  done 
so,  particularly  about  the  commencement  of  the  poor  law  valuation. 

34.  What  sized  farms  did  they  hold  ? — Six,  seven,  and  ten  acres. 

35.  Did  they  owe  any  rent? — I daresay  they  did.  They  were  poor.  I could  not  say 
whether  they  owed  any  rent,  but  the  landlord  considered  their  means  uot  sufficient  to  improve 
or  hold  the  farm,  and  I suppose  an  arrangement  was  come  to  that  every  man  not  payin» 
over  £5  his  rate  would  come  on  the  landlord.  It  was  considered  it  was  for  that  reason 
they  were  turned  away,  and  I saw  some  instances  where  I think  that  was  the  reason. 

36.  Y ou  also  think  they  owed  rent  ? — I know  that  their  means  were  very  small.  I cannot 
say  that  they  owed  any  rent. 

37.  Was  there  any  assistance  given  to  them  upon  their  going  away  ? — They  generally 
forgave  them  all  they  owed,  to  induce  them  to  go  peaceably  away. 

38.  Are  the  farmers  improving  in  your  district  ? — They  are  getting  poorer.  I never 
knew  so  many  applications  to  the  loan  fund  as  I have  for  these  two  years  past. 

39.  Are  the  labourers  improving  ? — No. 

40.  Is  there  not  employment  for  them  ? — No,  very  little,  except  in  two  or  three  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood.  There  is  a great  deal  of  work  going  on  there.  If  it  was  not  for  that, 
they  would  be  in  a bad  condition. 

41.  What  is  the  situation  of  the  men  working  there  ? — They  generally  make  bargains  for 
it,  and  if  they  spend  a long  time  at  it,  they  get  no  more  than  if  they  do  it  in  a short  time. 

42.  Are  they  in  a better  condition  than  the  agricultural  labourers  ? — Yes,  they  are ; but 
the  work  is  more  laborious,  and  it  is  very  dirty.  Saving  your  honours,  they  are  covered 
over  with  it,  so  that  few  men  would  like  to  take  to  it. 

43.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district? — No,  very  little  ; there  is  such  a 
demand  for  potatoes  that  the  landowner  sows  them  himself,  and  sells  the  produce  to  the 
men  in  the  mineries. 

44.  What  duties  do  agents  generally  perform  in  the  district  ? — I do  not  see  what  duties 
they  have  to  do,  save  to  collect  the  rent  and  manage  the  affairs  of  the  landlords. 

45.  Have  the  tenants  to  pay  any  fees  for  their  leases  ? — Yes.  If  they  get  leases  from 
the  landlord  or  agent  they  will  have  to  pay  them. 

46.  Is  it  any  thing  more  than  the  cost  of  the  stamp? — Yes ; they  charge  them  for  filling 
the  leases,  and  that  is  a high  charge. 

47.  Is  it  usual  to  give  any  fee  or  gratuity  beyond  the  charge  for  filling  the  lease  and  the 
stamp  ? — It  is  impossible  to  get  at  some  of  these  tilings  that  are  practised.  I have  heard 
and  know  instances  of  the  kind  very  frequently,  and  it  is  very  prevalent  in  the  country 
that  an  agent  will  not  give  an  industrious  tenant  a farm  unless  he  is,  to  speak  in  a short 
way,  bribed. 

48.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes ; I could  prove  it  on  my  oath.  I 
am  on  my  oath  now.  I know  many  cases  of  industrious  tenants  who  will  not  get  a farm  if 
he  has  not  the  good  opinion  of  the  agent. 

49.  Do  you  know  any  instances  of  money  being  given  ? — Yes. 

50.  What  amount  was  paid  in  those  instances  that  you  know  of  to  the  agent  as  a bribe  ? — 

I was  looking  for  a farm  myself,  and  I did  not  get  the  farm  in  consequence  of  not  offering 
enough  to  the  agent. 

51.  What  did  you  offer  ? — I offered  to  give  £20  as  a boon,  or  donation  we  call  it,  to  hold 
the  land ; but  the  person  who  did  get  it  gave  double  the  sum,  and  that  was  the  way  I lost  it. 

52.  In  what  manner  was  your  offer  of  £20  received  ; did  he  say  it  was  too  much  or  too 
little  ? — No  ; he  would  not  put  the  question  so  plump  as  that. 
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53.  How  do  you  know  the  other  man  gave  more  ? — Because  he  got  the  farm,  and  if  I 
had  offered  him  enough  I should  have  got  it. 

54.  When  did  this  take  place  ? — It  is  a good  many  years  past. 

55.  Have  you  known  any  thing  of  that  kind  of  your  own  knowledge  recently,  within 
these  three  or  four  years? — I never  have  been  present  when  the  money  has  been  paid,  but 
I have  heard  it,  and  believe  it  to  be  the  tact,  within  the  last  few  years,  and  also  that  the 
bailiff  of  that  person,  the  under-agent,  takes  money  openly  to  get  farms  and  to  make  interest 
for  the  tenants.  He  says  he  does  so ; and  whether  he  doos  or  not,  lie  receives  bribes,  as  I 
am  told.  I was  not  an  eye-witness  to  it.  I have  known  people  who  could  prove  it,  and 
who  have  paid  it  themselves. 

56.  In  those  cases  where  the  agents  were  bribed,  were  they  the  agents  of  absentee  or 
resident  proprietors  ?— I think  the  proprietor  was  in  Ireland,  hut  did  not  reside  upon  tho 
estate ; but  the  operation  of  it  is  that  no  person  can  get  a farm  unless  ho  has  the  interest  of 
the  agent  or  bailiff.  Ho  must  have  it  in  some  way  or  other,  and  that  is  the  way  he  wains 
it.  That  is  tho  best  information  I can  giro  upon  it. 

57.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  your  neighbourhood  ?— No.  It  is  very 
remarkable  for  peace  and  tranquillity.  With  respect  to  some  little  quarrels  that  arose 
between  tho  bailiff  and  tho  tenants  and  cottier  men,  there  was  something  of  the  kind. 
Some  of  the  tenants  had  sustained  severe  losses  in  consequence  of  disputes  with  the  landlord 
or  bailiff,  on  account  of  false  quarrels  which  did  end  in  loss  and  litigation. 

58.  Were  there  any  outrages  committed  ? — There  were  no  heavy  blows,  or  the  like  of 
that. 

1 59.  Were  there  any  houses  burned,  or  any  thing  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  I have  known  a 
house  in  our  neighbourhood  levelled  by  the  landlord’s  commands. 

60.  Under  what  circumstances  did  that  take  place ; had  the  tenant  been  ejected  ?— He 
was  only  a cottier  who  was  in  the  house.  I do  not  know  whether  he  held  any  land  or  not. 

61.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  would  like  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  as  to  any 
alteration  in  tho  laws  affecting  landlord  and  tenant  ? — The  best  suggestion  I can  throw  out 
for  the  improvement  of  tho  country,  and  peace  and  tranquillity,  would  be  to  lower  the  rack 
rents,  and  to  allow  the  tenants  some  compensation  for  improvements.  That  would  eucourao-e 
industry  and  improvements,  and  make  them  forego  agitation  in  my  opinion  through  Ireland 
at  large.  If  there  was  an  union  betwixt  landlord  and  tenant,  there  would  be  then  employ- 
ment lor  the  labourer  and  encouragement  to  tho  tenant ; and  he  would  improve  the  land  if 
he  was  rcmmieratcd  for  his  improvements,  or  if  lie  had  a good  lease,  or  even  where  he  was 
tenant-at-will,  and  had  no  lease. 

62.  What  do  you  mean  by  a good  lease  ? — Something  like  a long  lease — suppose  a sixty 
years’  lease,  or  a ninety-nine  years’  lease,  the  tenant  might  improve. 

63.  Which  would  encourage  a tenant  to  improve  most — a lease  of  sixty  years,  or  an 
arrangement  by  which  the  tenant  would  be  remunerated  for  any  improvement  he  had  made 
in  case  of  being  dispossessed  ? — lam  decidedly  of  opinion  that  tho  tenant  who  would  be 
paid  for  his  improvement  would  ho  rewarded  best. 

64.  Do  you  think  that  the  land  under  those  circumstances  would  bo  improved  generally? — 
Yes ; they  would  lay  their  capital  out  in  improving  the  land.  That  would  be  the  best 
suggestion  that  I would  throw  out,  and  it  would  be  acted  upon  except  by  some  idle  persons. 

65.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  improvements  ? — Manuring  and  cultivating  barren 
lands,  and  laying  it  out  iu  a condition  of  pasture  or  as  tillage  land,  and  by  improving  bad 
laud  that  wants  manure. 


66.  Supposo  a tenant  had  no  length  of  lease,  you  think  ho  would  not  be  ablo  to  manure 
his  land  in  that  way  ? — If  he  expected  to  be  remunerated  ho  would  borrow  money  to  improve 
the  land.  Lime  is  the  principal  thing  that  is  used  here. 

67.  Will  not  the  money  that  is  laid  out  for  manuring  and  cultivating  the  land  he  repaid 
m a very  few  years  ? — If  it  was  stony  land  ho  would  have  to  pick  the  stones  off  it  and 
m,  an<^  mak°  it  in  a,  good  condition ; and  a few  years  would  not  pay  him  for  that. 
There  are  some  acres  that  it  would  take  £20  or  £30  to  make  good  land. 

6S.  Will  not  manuring  of  ordinary  land  be  repaid  to  a good  farmer  in  a few  years  ? — If 
he  tolled  it  it  would  repay  him  in  a few  years,  but  not  in  so  short  a time  as  many  people 
think.  In  my  country  there  is  a long  distance  to  draw  the  manure. 

69.  Would  not  a man  be  repaid  in  ten  years? — Yes,  if  the  farm  was  level  at  this  time, 
and  required  only  the  plough  or  spade  to  it. 

(0.  If  it  is  repaid  in  twenty -one  years,  how  is  it  that  a man  who  has  a lease  for  twenty- 
one  years  does  not  improve  his  laud  in  the  way  you  state? — There  are  so  very  few  that 
have  leases  for  twenty-one  years. 

U.  Do  those  who  have  twenty-one  years’  leases  improve  the  land? — They  do  their  best. 

(2.  Do  you  think  there  are  many  persons  who  would  upon  a twenty-one  years’  lease  culti- 
'nf  t^ie  'anc^  better  than  they  now  do  ? — I think  that  a man  with  a twenty-one  years’  lease, 
u he  had  level  land,  would  he  generally  improving  it  in  the  best  way  he  could,  but  it  is  not 
eas7  to  get  a farm  in  that  state. 

1 3.  Supposing  the  land  to  be  very  wet  and  to  want  draining,  or  very  stony  and  to  want 
c earing,  are  there  persons  to  bo  found  who,  if  they  had  a lease  long  enough,  would  exert 

emselves  to  bring  that  land  into  cultivation  ? — Yes.  certainly ; but  a man  with  a short  lease 
*ould  not  go  about  it. 

'*•  Suppose  they  had  an  arrangement  for  compensation? — It  is  that  whi.h  would 
encourage  industry." 

75-  So  that  a man,  if  he  was  turned  out  after  he  had  laid  out  money  upon  the  land,  would 
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get  it  back  again  ? — Yes,  that  would  cure  all  the  diseases ; and  let  them  extend  the  govern- 
ment and  poor  law  valuation  to  the  land  at  a fair  price,  the  tenant  could  not  complain  then. 

76.  Among  the  farmers  who  hold  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  is  there  much  money  that 
might  be  employed  in  cultivating  the  land'? — Yes,  there  is  a good  many  of  them  could  do  it. 

77.  How  do  they  invest  that  money  at  present  ? — They  vest  it  in  drawing  lime  and  paying 
for  lime — those  who  have  a lease.  Those  who  have  no  lease  are  delicate  of  laying  out  a 
pound  or  a penny  of  their  money,  for  fear  the  landlord  should  turn  them  out. 

78.  Do  they  lend  out  their  money  ? — Yes,  they  do,  or  there  are  some  that  have  their  money 
funded  in  the  government  funds  or  in  the  parochial  loan  funds. 

79.  These  are  the  men  whom  you  think,  if  they  had  an  arrangement  for  compensation, 
instead  of  funding  it,  would  lay  it  out  upon  the  lands? — Yes,  had  they  compensation  for 
investing  the  money,  they  would  apply  it  to  that  purpose ; and  where  they  build  cabins  now, 
they  would  build  elegant  houses,  and  children  now  unborn  would  pray  for  the  man  that 
brought  that  into  operation. 

SO.  Supposing  such  an  arrangement  was  made,  do  you  think  if  a tenant  was  going  to 
improve  it  would  bo  right  that  he  should  serve  a notice  upon  the  landlord  stating  the  improve- 
ment he  was  going  to  make? — It  would  be  right  if  the  landlord  was  bound  to  reward  him  for  it. 

81.  Suppose  the  landlord  and  tenant  were  to  disagree  as  to  whether  the  improvement  the 
tenant  intended  was  an  improvement  or  not,  how  could  you  have  that  settled  ? — That  has  just 
come  upon  me  by  surprise,  but  I will  resolve  it  as  it  strikes  me.  I would  leave  it  to  gentle- 
men to  be  cliosen  as  arbitrators;  appoint  two  gentlemen  of  notability  in  the  district  to  say 
whether  it  would  improve  it  or  not. 

S2.  What  proportion  of  the  money  the  tenant  expended  in,  the  building  of  a house  woqld 
you  have  the  landlord  repay  him  at  the  end  of  the  lease  or  when  dispossessed  ? — If  the  lease 
was  of  such  a duration  that  the  house  was  worn  out,  the  tenant  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his 
building.  If  a man  buys  a coat  and  wears  it  out,  he  should  not  apply  to  any  one  to  pay  him 
for  it ; but  if  his  lease  be  nearly  terminated,  and  the  building  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  land- 
lord at  such  an  early  period,  that  is  in  its  full  strength,  the  landlord  ought  to  pay  for  it. 

83.  Would  you  have  the  house  valued  when  tho  lease  expired  or  when  the  tenant  was 
about  to  be  dispossessed,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  value  at  the  time  ? — I think  it 
would  bo  very  fair  to  ascertain  how  much  the  value  had  been  reduced.  I was  not  prepared 
for  giving  any  information  to  day.  I was  coming  from  Dublin  in  tho  car,  and  did  not  expect 
to  be  examined.  The  whole  cure  of  the  distemper  of  Ireland  depends,  first  upon  lowering 
the  rack  rent,  and  bringing  it  upon  a level  with  tho  government  or  poor  law  valuation ; and 
secondly,  compensation  for  a man’s  improvements. 

[_Thc  ivitncss  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Peter  Walsh , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Clashland,  near  Kathdrum. 

2.  Is  your  occupation  a farmer? — Yes. 

3.  What  is  the  district  with  which  you  arc  best  acquainted  ? — I am  acquainted  with  the 
district  from  Tinaliclv  to  Rathdrum  ; and  am  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  it  affords  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative  improvements. 

•1.  In  what’  respects  does  tho  land  admit  of  improvement? — There  is  a part  of  it  which 
would  bo  improved  by  draining,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  might  be  improved.  There  is  a 
certain  part  of  it  that  wants  liming,  and  improving  in  that  manner. 

5.  What  is  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  district  ? — The  improvements  that  are  gene- 
rally made  on  lands  are  with  lime  and  animal  mauuro  ; and  burning  of  land  is  only  applied 
to  mountainous,  or  barren  lands.  There  are  no  agricultural  schools  or  farming  societies  in 
our  district. 

6.  What  is  the  usual  size  of  the  farms? — They  vai’y  in  different  places  from  100  acres  to 
thirty  or  forty,  and  down  to  ton  and  fifteen. 

7.  What  is  the  most  common  size? — The  most  common  size  is  about  thirty  acres,  or 
thereabouts.  I consider  that  there  are  more  small  farms  under  thirty  acres  than  up  to  thirty 
acres.  House-feeding  and  artificial  grasses  are  not  much  adopted  in  my  district.  If  the 
tillage  was  improved  so  as  to  increase  tho  demand  for  labour,  it  would  be  of  good  effect  to  both 
landlord,  tenant,  and  labourer.  There  is  but  little  grazing  in  my  district,  which  is  fit  to 
apply  for  feeding.  Where  grazing  is  practised,  it  is  very  much  against  the  labourer ; but 
if  the  landlords  would  give  the  tenants  lime,  all  parties  would  benefit  by  it,  and  it  would  keep 
the  land  up. 

8.  In  what  manner  is  the  rent  usually  fixed  ? — The  rent  is  generally  fixed  by  contract-—* 

that  is  to  say,  by  the  acre  ; and  any  lands  that  are  let  by  valuation,  the  valuators  are  chosen 
by  the  landlords.  The  usual  rent  of  the  high  lands,  upon  an  average,  is  from  20s.  to  30s. 
per  acre ; that  applies  to  the  lands  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  better  quality  is  from 
30s.  to  50 s.  an  acre ; and  the  rents  of  all  lands  in  general  far  exceed  both  the  poor  law  and 
the  government  valuation.  The  rent  is  usually  demanded  from  three  to  nine  months  alter 
it  is  due  ; and  as  to  passing  bills  for  rent,  there  are  but  few  landlords  who  accept  of  th®®* 
Some  of  the  tenants  are  obliged  to  apply  to  the  loan  funds,  and  they  have  to  pay  at  tne 
rate  of  from  four  to  fifteen  per  cent.,  or  at  least  it  costs  them  that.  The  usual  modes  o 
recovering  rent  and  arrears  of  rent  from  defaulters,  are  by  seizing  the  effects  oi  t e 
tenants  and  auctioning  them.  And  as  to  the  receipts  of  rent,  such  tenants  as  pay  UP 
to  the  time  appointed  get  a receipt  in  return,  and  such  as  do  not,  get  only  a receipt  on 
account.  . 
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9.  What  is  the  usual  tenure  by  which  lands  are  held  in  the  district '? — Tenants  under  the  2 4th  October,  1844. 

proprietor  generally  have  leases  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-one  years.  Some  of  them  get  

a lease  for  one  or  three  lives,  and  the  lands  are  let  to  them  far  lower  than  the  middle  land-  3-02.2:. 

lords  let  to  their  tenants.  The  head  landlord  is  apt  to  give  lime,  and  some  of  them  give  Mr’ Peter  Walsl1- 

timber  and  slates  to  build  and  improve ; but  very  few  of  the  middle  landlords  give  the 

tenants  so  long  a lease,  nor  do  they  give  allowances  in  lime,  or  assistance  to  build  and 

improve,  as  the  head  landlord  does ; but  in  general,  both  landlords  that  give  lime  only  pay 

the  original  price  for  the  lime  at  the  kiln,  and  they  send  the  tenants  a very  far  distance  to 

kilns,  where  it  is  sold  at  a very  low  price,  which  renders  the  allowance  of  very  little  value 

to  the  tenant. 

10.  By  whom  are  permanent  improvements  executed,  such  as  building  houses,  ancl  so  on; 
is  it  by  the  landlord  or  tenant  ?— Chiefly  by  the  tenant.  The  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam  is  very 
apt  to  give  timber  and  slates  to  build  and  improve,  and  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making  build- 
ings himself,  and  charges  interest  for  the  money  during  the  lease. 

1 1.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  statement  you  have  made  as  to  the  lime? — There  are  limekilns 
convenient  to  those  tenants  in  Wicklow,  and  they  do  not  give  them  the  lime  there,  because  it  is 
sold  there  at  something  of  a higher  price,  and  they  send  the  tenants  out  of  their  own  county, 
crossing  parts  of  two  counties,  ancl  into  a third  county  for  the  lime.  They  go  from  twenty 
to  twenty-eight  miles,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  judgment;  so  that  by  going  so  far 
it  is  not  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  tenants  as  a quarter  of  it  nearer  home. 

12.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  price? — A load  of  lime  as  big  as  we  get  it,  at  the  tar 
distance,  if  we  were  to  draw  it  from  Wicklow,  would  cost  between  (is.  8 d.  and  Ss.  Ad. 

13.  What  are  the  prices  charged  for  lime  at  the  near  kiln  and  at  the  far  kiln  ? — The  price 
in  bushels  is  about  the  same  at  one  place  as  the  other ; but  you  will  get  as  much  in  one 
bushel  in  the  one  place  as  you  got  at  the  other  in  two  bushels.  You  will  get  it  at  the  same 
price,  but  by  the  time  you  have  filled  your  car  you  get  near  twice  as  much  to  the  bushel ; 
but  the  lime  at  the  nearest  kilns  is  considered  the  best  for  the  ground. 

14.  The  landlord  sends  the  tenants  to  the  kiln  where  he  gets  double  the  quantity  ? — It 
makes  no  difference  to  the  tenant ; the  landlord  only  gives  a certain  number  of  barrels  ; if 
the  man  got  it  for  nothing,  it  comes  dear  enough  to  him. 

15.  Have  you  been  made  any  allowances  yourself  for  lime  in  the  way  you  have  men- 
tioned?— Yes,  I have  got  some  allowance.  My  landlord  gave  me  under  his  hand  a letter 
that  he  would  pay  half  the  original  price  of  the  lime  at  the  kiln  at  those  far  places. 

10.  Have  you  applied  to  your  landlord  to  let  you  get  the  lime  at  the  near  places? — No,  I 
have  not,  but  I mean  to  do  it. 

17.  Have  any  of  the  tenants  applied  to  their  landlords  to  be  allowed  to  get  the  lime  at 
the  near  kilns  ? — I cannot  say  that  they  have. 

IS.  Does  the  subletting  or  subdividing  of  forms  still  prevail  in  the  district? — It  is  not 
practised  where  there  is  any  covenant  in  the  lease  against  it ; and  if  the  tenant  did  attempt 
to  do  it,  his  landlord  would  not  let  him  ; he  would  put  him  out  altogether.  Many'  tenants 
would  obtain  great  benefit,  had  they  capital  sufficient.  Subdividing  would  amply  provide 
for  such  tenants,  if  capital  did  not  allow  them  to  occupy  a large  farm. 

19.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  condition  of  the  large  farmei*s? — The  generality  of  the 
large  formers  have  not  sufficient  capital  for  their  operations  without  applying  to  the  loan 
funds,  for  which  they  pay  an  enormous  interest.  The  small  tenants  are  rented  higher  in 
proportion  than  large  farmers,  and  the  rent  is  paid  in  cash.  With  respect  to  children,  there 
is  no  provision  made  for  them,  unless  it  is  left  to  them  by  their  parents.  The  labourers  hold 
their  cottages  under  the  large  farmers,  by  whom  they  are  built  and  kept  in  repair ; and 
they  pay  their  rent  with  their  labour.  The  eon-acre  system  prevails  in  some  places,  and 
the  labourers  are  oftentimes  idle;  they  are  only  employed  in  the  spring  and  harvest.  Their 
wages  during  the  latter  period  are  from  G d.  to  Is.  a day,  with  diet.  All  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  get  but  (id.,  or  perhaps  less.  There  have  been  some  agrarian  outrages,  which 
originated  from  rack-rents. 

20.  When  did  those  outrages  take  place  ? — Some  took  place  not  long  ago — not  more  than 
a month  ago. 

21.  What  was  the  nature  of  those  outrages  ? — A tenant  was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent,  and 
his  crop  was  all  seized  upon  by  the  landlord  and  sold,  and  I believe  his  stock. 

22.  What  took  place  ? — I did  not  hear  of  the  tenant  using  or  making  any  attempt  to 
break  the  law — I mean  by  an  agrarian  outrage — if  a landlord  commits  a severity  upon  a 
tenant,  by  not  giving  him  time  to  pay  his  rent,  which  is  very  hard. 

23.  Are  there  any  fees  paid  on  collecting  or  enforcing  rents  ? — The  agents  are  apt  to 
charge  for  leases — they  are  also  apt  to  charge  for  enforcing  rent;  but  it  is  very  few  of  them 
who  charge  the  tenant  with  any  part  of  the  fees  for  receiving  rent.  The  usual  time  for 
entering  upon  farms  is  the  25th  "of  March  and  the  29th  of  September.  I have  known  some 
landlords  to  charge  part  of  the  receiver’s  fees  to  the  tenant. 

24.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  county  cess  to  the  rent  ? — The  county  cess  on  an 
average  is  from  one-twelfth  to  one-eighteenth  part  of  the  rent,  and  the  government  and  poor 
law  valuations  are  by  far  lower  than  the  rent.  The  landlord  allows  his  proportion  of  the 
poor  rate  to  the  tenant  when  he  is  paying  his  rent.  With  respect  to  rent-charge,  such 
tenants  as  had  leases  before  that  act  passed  pay  the  rent-charge  still,  all  bnt  one-fonrtli, 

the  lands  that  have  been  let  since  are  let  higher  to  that  extent. 

25.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer? — In  taking  a view  of  all,  I must  say  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  tenants  to  show  good  management  or  industry ; they  are  overpowered 

a rack  rent,  and  I should  think  that  it  is  the  interest  of  all,  both  head  and  middle  land- 
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24/A  October,  1844.  lords,  to  give  encouragement  to  their  tenants,  by  giving  assistance  to  make  improvement,  in 

order  to  enable  the  tenant  to  make  his  rent  in  due  time ; and  there  are  many  tenants  that 

1022.  have  taken  land  many  years  ago,  and  followed  the  improvement  of  their  lands  up  to  the 
Mr.  Peter  Walsh.  prescut  <]ay,  and  yet  if  their  land  was  now  valued,  conhl  not  be  valued  at  Is.  more  than  the 
present  rent  he  pays  for  it — and  all  men  must  allow  that  such  tenant  has  lost  the  reward  of 
liis  labour  and  improvement:  and  the  only  improvement  that  I would  recommend  to  be  made 
in  the  law  would  be  to  make  each  and  every  landlord  give  two  or  more  barrels  of  lime  to 
each  and  every  tenant  annually  for  each  and  every  aero  of  land  that  the  tenant  held  from  the 
landlord,  the  tenant  to  choose  what  kiln  lie  thought  best — I mean  for  the  landlord  to  pav  the 
original  price  of  the  lime  at  the  kilns,  and  the  tenant  to  draw  it;  and  also  timber  and  slates  to 
build  and  repair,  unless  such  tenants  as  are  leased  for  ever  : and  by  doing  so  it  would  prevent 
outrages,  and  auctioning  poor  tenants,  which  is  very  troublesome  and  hurtful  to  the  feelings 
of  a landlord.  I think  there  are  very  few  landlords  whose  feelings  would  not  be  hurt  hy 
seizing  upon  a tenant  who  had  held  land  under  him  for  many  years.  I am  of  that  opinion, 
and  it  has  been  confirmed.  But  it  is  very  rare  that  I have  ever  known  any  outrage  or  severitv 
to  be  exercised  upon  either  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the  two  noble  carls,  Milltown  anil 
Meath.  They  arc  very  good  landlords,  but  the  tenants  I am  speaking  of  would  be  better  off 
if  the  landlords  would  assist  them  with  lime  and  other  matters,  such  as  timber  and  slates,  and 
make  the  improvements,  rather  than  for  the  tenants  to  make  the  improvements  and  then  to  be 
allowed  for  them  at  the  end  of  the  lease. 

[ The  xvitness  withdrew.'] 


1023.  Mr.  Simon  Moran,  sworn  and  examined. 

M,.  Simon  Mora..  j Where  do  you  live  ?— At  Milltown,  near  Wicklow. 

2.  Is  it  the  district  round  Wicklow  that  you  are  well  acquainted  with  ? — I am  acquainted 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  county,  but  rather  on  this  side  of  the  mountains.  I have  been 
a tithe  commissioner,  and  a land  valuator,  and  an  agent  on  small  properties  for  several 
years. 

3.  Are  you  now  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

4.  What  land  do  you  hold  ? — I hold  112  Irish  acres. 

5.  Is  the  district  you  live  in  mostly  tillage  or  pasture  land  ? — Tillage  land  to  a great 
extent.  There  are  some  farms  kept  for  grazing,  .and  others  not.  The  district  I live  in  is 
not  the  worst  part  of  the  county. 

(3.  Has  the  agriculture  improved  in  the  district  in  the  last  ten  years  ? — In  ray  memory 
it  has. 

7.  Is  there  much  occasion  for  further  improvement'? — Yes,  a vast  deal;  it  is  only  in  the 
commencement,  I should  suppose. 

8.  In  what  particulars  does  it  afford  opport unties  for  improvements  ? — There  is  a good 
deal  of  land  unreclaimed ; and  what  is  done  is  only  partially  done. 

9.  Is  there  any  farming  society  or  agricultural  school  in  the  district? — There  is  no 
agricultural  school ; there  was  a farming  society,  and  it  went  on  for  two  years,  or  at  the 
utmost  three  years,  and  it  died  a natural  death* 

10.  Have  there  been  any  pains  taken  hv  landlords  to  give  agricultural  instruction  to  the 
poorer  tenants  ? — As  far  as  I am  concerned  the  very  reverse,  for  there  was  one  of  my 
landlords  (I  have  two  of  them)  who  imported  a well-bred  hull  from  England,  and  he 
charged  us  a guinea  when  we  sent  for  it ; that  is  the  way  we  were  encouraged. 

11 . Is  there  any  thorough-draining  or  draining  upon  a good  system  carried  on  in  the 
district  ? — I am  draining  at  this  moment  at  my  own  expense  entirely. 

1 2.  Is  it  usual  for  the  tenants  to  hold  by  lease,  or  as  tenants-at-will  ? — By  lease  in  a 
good  many  instances. 

13.  What  is  the  usual  length  of  the  lease? — Twenty-one  years  ; and  in  many  instances 
at  double  the  rent  when  the  lease  is  out.  You  pay  double  the  rent  or  go  about  your 
business.  But  upon  one  of  my  farms  I have  a lease  of  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years, 
binding  myself  to  lay  out  £400  in  buildings  and  permanent  improvements;  hut  there  was 
more  than  that  laid  out  in  the  buildings.  I doubled  the  sum,  and  more  too. 

14.  What  is  the  more  general  size  of  the  farms  in  the  district? — Very  unfortunately  the 
See  Mr.  Ckalor.ers  farms  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  are  too  large.  The  late  agent  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  too 

Evidence,  fond  of  making  large  farms,  and  consolidating  and  getting  a respectable  yeomanry,  and 
/Oi°o.  p.iJ.y  getting  rid  of  the  poor  tenants.  I am  not  aware  whether  the  present  man  is  following  the 

See  aho  same  policy.  I know  one  farm  set,  of  200  acres  of  unreclaimed  land,  to  one  tenant,  and 

Mr.  C'haloiurs  he  will  not  be  able  to  reclaim  one-fifth  of  it.  There  are  a great  many  small  holders  under 
Statement him,  and  if  there  had  been  allotments  made  of  twenty  acres  to  different  tenants,  it  would 
Appendix  B,  Ao.93.  a]i  have  been  reclaimed,  and  the  men  would  have  been  more  comfortable.  The  only 
nobleman  that  I know,  who.  when  land  fell  into  liis  hand,  did  not  dispossess  the  tenants,  is 
Lord  Caryslort,  and  Admiral  Proby,  who  is  the  next  heir  to  the  estate.  I never  heard  of 
them  dispossessing  any  tenant,  to  my  knowledge.  It  is  not  so  with  Lord  Fitzwilliam's 
agent. 

15.  Have  there  been  many  persons  dispossessed  of  their  holdings  within  the  last  ten 
years,  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I could  not  give  an  accurate  account,  hut  by  report  there 
have  been  a good  deal  of  farms  consolidated.  I know  of  some,  but  the  amount  I cannot 
say.  There  are  two  landlords  that  live  near  me,  and  it  is  horrifying  the  way  they  have 
dispossessed  the  finest  set  of  labourers  that  ever  existed. 

16.  State  the  circumstances  in  the  instances  to  which  you  allude  ? — There  was  a number 
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of  houses thrown  down,  to  mv  knowledge,  upon  the  property  of  tie  late  Hr.  Robert  Hall  24(;,  OMl,r,  1844. 

who  lived  m the  county  of  Tipperary.  Those  houses  were  on  the  townland  of  Ballvlusk  ■ 

I cannot  state  the  number.  - 5 1023. 


17.  Was  it  upon  the  expiration  of  a lease,  or  what  was  the  occasion  of  it?— Thev  were  Mr'  Sim0"  Mo™- 
not  held  by  a middleman,  they  said  ; they  were  got  up.  I do  not  know  how  or  who  con- 
sented to  it.  1 beheve  it  was  first  held  by  a man  of  the  name  of  Kelly  for  a long  lease  ■ 
he  was  an  improvident  sort  of  mail,  and  lie  and  another  man  sold  their  title  and  lease  to 
this  man,  Air.  llall,  and  m the  meantime  these  houses  were  put  up,  and  he  let  them  stand 
for  some  time,  and  then  he  afterwards  took  them  into  his  head  to  throw  them  down 

IS.  What  class  of  people  were  those  who  lived  in  the  houses?— For  the  most  part  they 
were  labourers.  r J 

19.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  they  had  paid  rent  to  Mr.  Hall  ?— They  had  paid  rent 
to  lus  agent,  Mr.  Coates,  and  they  were  his  tenants. 

20.  Do  you  know  the  process  by  which  they  were  ejected?— To  the  best  of  mv  recol- 
lection I spoke  to  the  agent,  and  he  told  me  it  was  by  ejectment,  and  they  would  be  thrown 
down. 

21.  Do  you  know  whether  they  owed  any  rent  at  the  time  ?— I do  not. 

22.  Do  you  know  whether  they  received  any  compensation  on  leaving  their  houses? 

Not  Is.  to  my  knowledge. 

23.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  those  persons  and  their  families  ? One  of  them 

was  with  me  on  Sunday  looking  for  labour  in  potato  digging— a very  poor  wretched  man. 

24.  V\  hat  description  of  houses  were  they  that  were  thrown  down?— Mud  houses 

25.  By  whom  had  they  been  built  ?— By  themselves  I believe. 

26.  Was  there  any  garden  or  land  attached  to  them?— Yes,  move  or  less  to  all  of  them 
I think  one  ot  them  had  a very  respectable  house  in  his  way,  and  had  three  or  four  acres 
of  land. 

27.  V<  ho  was  Mr.  Hall’s  agent  ? — It  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Coates ; he  is  not  the 

?Le  CStat!if  n?w  chancery,  and  they  have  got  a very  good  agent  over  them. 

28.  W hat  became  of  the  land  from  which  those  houses  were  thrown  down  ; was  it  thrown 
into  the  adjoining  farm? — Yes,  the  man  had  the  farm,  and  he  was  compelled  to  throw 
down  the  houses. 

29.  State  the  other  instance  to  which  you  refer  ?— There  was  a comfortable  class  of 
labourers  living  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Can-oil,  of  Ashford,  and  the  houses  were  thrown  down 
three  or  four  years  ago ; that  was  w-hen  the  new  poor  law  was  coming  into  operation,  and 
that  was  the  reason  of  it  as  we  supposed. 

SO.  Had  the  persons  who  lived  in  those  houses  been  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Carroll  ? No,  of 

the  middleman.  He  had  frightened  the  middleman  by  some  covenant  in  the  lease,  and  he 
made  some  compromise  with  him,  and  when  he  got  it  into  liis  hands  lie  levelled  all  the 


31.  Was  it  by  ejectment  ? — I believe  so,  but  I believe  he  in  most  instances  allowed  them 
a year’s  rent. 

32.  Do  you  know  whether  they  owed  any  rent  at  the  time  they  were  ejected  ? — I asked 
some  of  them  personally,  and  they  said  they  owed  half  a year’s  rent  beyond  the  running 
halt-year,  and  he  bade  them  go  about  their  business. 

33-  Do  you  know  whether  they  built  the  houses  themselves  ? — Yes,  I believe  more  than 
one  half  of  them  built,  and  the  others  purchased  them.  They  were  not  built  by  Mr. 
Carroll ; f,  am  quite  positive  of  that. 

34.  How  many  houses  can  you  state  have  been  levelled  ? — I cannot  say,  hut  there  was  a 
street  of  them  as  far  as  we  can  see. 

35.  Eight  or  ten  houses  ? — Yes. 

36.  Was  there  any  laud  attached  to  those  houses  ?— Yes,  a garden  to  all  of  them.  One 
ot  them  had  built  upon  another  man’s  ground.  One  man  had  a daughter,  and  got  her 

a “ice  labouring  boy,  and  the  father-in-law-  let  him  build  upon  his  land. 

(.  What  has  become  of  those  people  ? — Some  of  them  have  gone  into  what  we  call  the 
common,  between  that  and  Rathnew.  It  is  said  that  this  common  was  given  by  some  lady, 
out  it  was  refugium  peccatorum  for  these  men.  There  are  hundreds  of  them  there,  and 
11  I®1!  fortunate  for  the  country  that  it  was  there. 

38.  How  had  those  people  employed  themselves  before  they  were  turned  out  ?_ They 
rormd761^  ^hourere,  aQd  ver7  decent  labourers,  and  worked  with  the  gentlemen  all 

•,  in  pretty  constant  employment? — Yes,  except  in  the  winter  season,  when 

it  is  difficult  to  get  work. 

41  a i>air  share  of  employment  in  the  district  ? — Yes. 

. .’  * become  of  the  land  which  was  occupied  by  those  houses  ? — One  tenant 

4 he  is  in  possession ; it  was  all  in  one  field, 

p /j’.  , i?  ^r-  Carroll’s  agent  ? — Mr.  Samuel  F enton ; he  is  an  attorney,  and  lives  in 

4„™’ and  k clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Wicklow, 
is  +b'  ™Ze  y°u  a“y  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes,  I have,  and  the  first 
che  V '<1  v,armers  me>  or  meu  higher  or  lower,  who  have  capital,  skill,  or  enterprize,  are 
• . ecl  because  we  have  not  leases,  nor  any  compensation  for  our  outlay.  I could  state 
counTVW™  ^now^edge,  showing  that  the  majority  of  the  Tory  landlords  in  the 
^ . y oi  " 1cklow,  from  some  sort  of  party  feeling,  will  give  no  leases  except  to  a few  of 
sort5  and  the  consequence  is,  that  some  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  county  of 

c - ow  have  no  lease,  nor  any  security.  The  farmer  becomes  idle,  and  his  children  are 
Part  III,  * 4 X 


See  Mr.  Fenton's 
Evidence, 
//C/f'°o.  SCSq.y/ 
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idle,  and  the  labourers  beliiud  him  are  idle  also.  That  is  a social  evil,  and  ought  to  be 
remedied. 

44.  Do  you  think  if  leases  were  given,  or  if  without  leases  there  was  a certainty  that  a 
man  would  be  allowed  for  any  expenditure  he  made  in  permanent  improvements  in  the 
land,  in  case  of  being  turned  out,  that  there  are  a good  many  persons  who  have  money  and 
are  disposed  to  make  improvements? — If  that  was  done,  and  the  tenant  was  ensured  com- 
pensation for  iiis  capital  and  labour,  as  far  as  the  comity  of  Wicklow  is  concerned,  I think,— 
for  I know  the  county  well,  I was  valuator,  and  was  brought  to  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  it ; I know  almost  every  holding  inside  this  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs  through 
the  county, — and  I think  if  an  industrious  man  had  a security  that  he  or  his  children  woidd 
derive  the  benefit  of  his  labour,  that  he  would  work  day  and  night  to  make  a provision  for 
his  family,  and  employ  the  labourers  under  liim,  and  the  want  of  that  is  a social  evil  in  the 
country. 

45.  The  result  of  that  sort  of  feeling  .among  the  farmers  would  be  to  give  more  employ- 
ment to  labourers  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  way  I feel  it,  if  we  had  security  for  the  outlay.  At 
present  the  landlord  derives  all  the  benefit  of  the  improvements. 

46.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  many  cases  have  occurred  of  tenants  being  turned  out 
after  having  made  improvements ; and  is  it  that  feeling  of  insecurity  which  prevents  the 
tenants  making  improvements  ? — I say,  on  my  solemn  oath,  it  prevented  myself  for  one.  I 
will  tell  you  a personal  case.  I was  an  under-tenant  for  one  farm  I had.  My  landlord  was 
out  of  the  country  for  eight  years.  I built  a two  storey  house,  which  cost  near  £400,  and  had 
improved  upon  another.  I invited  him  to  look  at  it  when  he  came  home.  He  said,  “ I 
will  do  no  such  tiling:  I never  considered  you  but  as  an  under-tenant.”  I purchased  the 
interest  from  the  agent  while  he  was  away,  but  it  arose  from  fear  that  I would  have  a claim 
upon  him ; and  what  is  the  consequence?  I want  offices,  but  I stand  stock  still  and  the 
labourers  behind  me.  I laid  out  near  £1,000  on  thirty  acres  of  land  under  another  land- 
lord. There  was  a limestone  gravel  pit  adjoining  my  farm.  His  father  desired  me,  and  it 
is  covenanted  in  my  lease,  that  for  every  acre  I break  up  I should  put  on  it  forty  barrels  of 
Erne.  I accordingly  sent  some  persons  to  open  the  pit.  The  old  gentleman  died  about  a 
year  ago,  and  the  young  man  came  in.  I went  to  open  the  pit,  which  is  on  another  man’s 
land, ‘in  order  to  manure  my  laud,  and  the  landlord  came  galloping  and  tearing  up,  and 
asked  if  it  was  I who  was  getting  the  gravel.  I said  it  was.  He  said,  “ Was  it  not  worth 
your  while  to  come  and  ask  me?”  I said,  If  I thought  I was  getting  a compliment,  or 
doing  any  thing  wrong,  I would  : but  I was  directed  to  come  at  all  times  for  manure  ; ” to 
which  he  replied,  “ I think  it  no  less  than  an  impertinence.”  “ Very  well,”  said  I,  “ I will 
stop  ; ” the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  stopped  the  improvement  of  Iris  own  land. 

47;  Did  you  make  him  understand  that  you  were  bound  to  do  it  ? — He  asked  me  if  it 
was  in  my  lease.  I said  I did  not  know  that  it  was,  but  that  his  father  desired  me  to  do 
it.  He  asked,  " Where  is  my  father  now?”  in  a great  rage.  I could  not  exactly  answer 
that  question ; but  that  is  the  way  the  matter  stands  now. 

48.  What  do  you  consider  a sufficient  lease  to  encourage  tenants  to  improve  without 
reference  to  compensation  ? — For  an  enterprising  man,  not  less  than  a sixty  years’  lease.  I 
allude  to  building  houses  and  draining.  I am  not  alluding  to  manure.  W e think  manure 
compensates  itself ; but  building  and  dimming  are  different  things. 

49.  Which  of  the  two,  in  your  opinion,  woidd  afford  the  strongest  encouragement  to 
improvement — a lease  for  sixty-one  years,  or  an  arrangement  to  secure  compensation  for 
improvements,  if  a tenant  is  dispossessed? — I think  compensation  would,  and  I will  explain 
my  view.  For  my  own  part,  I would  rather  have  a lease ; but  a small  tenant  of  less  means 
than  me,  who  has  a family  growing  up,  would  improve  more  and  work  harder  if  he  were 
secure  of  compensation.  I would  like  a long  lease  to  make  a home  for  my  family ; but  in 
a general  way  compensation  would  be  the  best,  as  the  country  is  so  much  without 
capital. 

50.  Would  it  be  a wholesome  state  of  things  that  compensation  should  be  provided  by 
law,  if  the  parties  cannot  make  their  own  arrangement  about  leases? — I think  it  would 
improve  the  country  in  ten  years  beyond  the  means  of  calculation.  The  plan  I give  you  is 
Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  s plan.  I have  read  it  and  studied  it  most  accurately,  and  I have 
read  and  heard  of  nothing  so  good  as  that.  If  I understand  it,  it  is  compensation  for 
industry,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  landlord  to  advance  twenty  per  cent. 

51.  Supposing  you  had  a lease  of  any  given  length,  and  you  were  to  be  remunerated  at 
the  end  of  it  for  any  permanent  improvements  proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  lease, 
allowing  for  wear  and  tear,  how  would  you  provide  that  to  be  arranged  ? — If  I built  a house, 
the  wear  and  tear  would  be  none  at  all,  because  the  wear  and  tear  of  my  capital  was  going 
on  at  the  same  time.  My  capital  was  in  the  house,  and  the  interest  of  my  money  was  lost, 
which  would  stand  in  the  place,  of  wear  and  tear. 

52.  If  you  had  a sixty  years’  lease  you  think  you  should  get  the  full  value  at  the  end  of 
the  term  ?— Yes ; because  if  I did  not  take  good  care  of  the  house,  in  sixty  years  it  would 
be  little  worth  ; and  if  I did  not  execute  it  well  in  the  commencement,  it  would  be  worth 
very  little.  I think  I should  be  entitled  to  the  full  value  of  it  if  I built  it  and  kept  it  in 
good  tenantable  repair,  because  the  interest  of  my  money  was  worth  the  use  and  occupa- 
tion. A house  may  be  worn  out ; but  when  a man  builds  a good  house  he  sets  to  work  upon 
the  land,  and  all  Iris  family,  with  good  heart. 

53.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  that  the  landlord  ought  to  pay  him  at  the  end  of  a 
lease  of  sixty  years  the  original  value  of  the  house,  or  the  value  of  the  house  at  the  end  ot 
the  term?— That  he  should  pay  the  amount  of  the  valuation  at  the  time  the  lease  espmxu 
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54.  How  would  you  propose  to  estimate  it  ?— If  I did  not  keep  it  in  good  order,  it  would  24/A  October,  1844. 

fee  worth  nothing.  ' 

55.  Are  you  aware  of  the  provisions  in  Sir.  Crawford’s  hill  as  to  this  kind  of  improve-  ,, 

nient  ? — Not  more  than  the  newspaper  report.  Mr*  Simo"  Uoran- 

56.  He  proposes  that  there  should  be  no  claim  after  forty  years  ? — I was  not  aware  of 
that. 

37.  In  what  manner  would  you  propose  that  this  arrangement  about  compensation  should 
be  made  ’? — I never  gave  it  that  consideration.  I did  not  think  it  was  a tiling  within  my 
sphere : but  I might  strike  out  a plan  if  I had  a little  time. 

58.  Do  you  think  it  wTould  be  reasonable  before  an  improvement  was  made  that  notice 
should  be  given  by  the  tenant  of  the  nature  of  the  improvement  to  the  landlord  ? — I think 
a notice  ought  to  be  given  to  the  landlord  before  the  improvement  is  made,  as  is  the  case 
with  registering  trees ; but  the  notice  ought  to  be  easy  and  convenient,  without  any  expense 
to  the  tenant. 

59.  Supposing  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  differ  as  to  the  suitableness  of  the  improve- 
ment, what  ought  to  he  done  in  that  case? — Arbitrators  should  he  appointed — two. 
respectable  men  chosen.  I believe  that  plan  is  the  best. 

60.  With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  improvement  is  executed,  how  would  you 
provide  for  that  ? — The  same  two  men  that  were  appointed  to  plan  out  the  improvement 
should  see  to  the  execution  of  it  afterwards,  or  any  other  two  men  might  he  chosen  to  see 
that  it  was  executed  fairly  and  honestly,  as  agreed  upon. 

61.  Supposing  the  improvement  to  consist  of  a house,  is  it  your  opinion  that  the  house, 
having  been  approved  of  at  the- time,  should  he  valued  again  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
or  on  the  tenant  being  dispossessed  ? — Yes,  whichever  happens  first. 

62.  That  the  landlord  should  be  bound  to  pay  its  value  at  that  time  ? — Yes ; that  is  my 
plan. 

63.  Supposing  such  an  arrangement  made,  is  there  capital  among  the  generality  of  the 
small  class  of  farmers  in  the  country  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  improve  the  country 
materially  ? — I will  not  say  that  there  are  full  means  ; the  people  are  greatly  distressed. 

Rut  from  the  knowledge  I have  of  my  own  county,  and  the  habits  of  industry,  and  the 
desire  to  get  on  by  hard  labour  and  otherwise,  I think  it  would  greatly  improve  the  country. 

Whether  they  might  want  assistance  in  the  way  of  money  I cannot  answer  now ; but  I know 
the  habits  of  the  people  very  well,  and  a poor  man  would  say  to  liis  children,  “ Work  away, 
boys  ! you  will  get  the  value  of  it,  and  not  be  turned  to  the  road.” 

64.  Do  you  think  that  the  plan  of  improvement  having  been  determined  upon,  that  tlio 
landlord  should  have  the  option  of  executing  it  ? — Yes,  I would  do  that  with  great 
pleasure. 

65.  The  tenant  having  no  claim  upon  him  ? — Yes,  I think  that  would  be  the  best  plan. 

If  Iris  capital  is  left  in  his  own  hands  he  would  go  on  better.  If  the  landlord  makes  the 
improvements  the  tenant  gets  on  better : that  is  much  the  best  mode  if  they  would  adopt 
it.  But  if  the  landlords  have  the  option  of  only  improving  as  they  please,  they  will  not  do 
it  at  all : they  will  be  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  they  will  not  do  it,  nor  let  the  tenants 
do  it.  There  must  be  something  like  the  principle  of  the  atmospheric  railway  to  drive  on 
one  another.  My  landlord  would  not  gravel  the  field  nor  let  me  do  it,  because  I did  not 
go  up  and  ask  him. 

66.  In  what  manner  do  those  amongst  the  farming  classes  now  who  have  capital,  more- 
or  less,  usually  invest  it,  if  they  do  not  invest  it  in  the  Jand  ? — There  are  a few  that  have 
capital,  in  my  opinion  ; and  if  they  have,  it  is  lying  a dead  letter. 

67.  Is  it  put  in  the  hanks,  or  what  is  done  with  it  ? — I think  there  are  some  that  have 
it  in  the  bank  or  elsewhere  waiting  for  investment.  I do  not  think  there  is  a great  deal  of 
spare  capital  among  the  farmers  in  the  country,  except  under  the  old  leases  some  of  them 
have  it. 

6S.  Do  you  suppose  if  such  an  arrangement  as  we  have  been  speaking  about  were  made, 
that  those  parties  would  he  willing  to  invest  their  money  in  the  improvement  of  land  ? — In 
mv  opinion  there  is  not  a man  who  could  catch  £l,  or  very  few  at  most,  who  would  not 
invest  it  in  land  if  they  could.  I have  got  a little  income  myself,  and  if  1 had  security  for 
the^  outlay  I would  never  stop  laying  it  out. 

69.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  do  it  because  you  think  it  would  be  the  most  profitable 
mode  of  investing  it? — Yes.  I have  a large  family  of  children,  and  if  I left  them  atfew 
hundred  pounds  they  might  open  their  fingers  and  let  it  drop  through ; but  if  I could 
invest  it  in  land  it  would  be  better  for  them  than  a few  hundreds  in  money.  Then  they 
cannot  make  away  with  it ; but  money  slips  away  very  fast. 

70.  Do  you  think  there  is  a disposition  among  your  class  of  farmers  to  adopt  a better 
system  of  tillage  ? — Yes. 

71.  Are  they  beginning  to  understand  the  value  of  drainage? — Yes,  they  are.  Some  of 
them  are  anxious  for  it,  and  others  say,  “ What  the  devil  should  I drain  for?  I may  be  turned 
out  next  year.” 

‘ -•  Is  there  felt  to  be  any  want  of  agricultural  instruction,  or  schools  where  the  sons  of 

the  farmers  can  receive  education? No,  that  is  not  felt.  The  Wicklow  men  seem  to  think 

that  they  are  the  best  farmers  in  the  country,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  want  the  school- 
master. But  my  own  opinion  is,  that  if  there  were  agricultural  schools  it  would  he  an 
improvement ; but  I never  heard  any  of  them  complain  of  the  want  of  them. 

‘3.  M hat  schools  do  the  sons  of  the  respectable  farmers  go  to? — \ ery  poor  shabby  schools 
generally.  I sent  a son  of  my  own  to  Maynooth. 
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24th  October,  1844.  74.  e0  yOU  think  if  schools.  combining  instruction  also  in  agriculture,  of  a better  descrip- 

1023  tion’  wcr0  established.  that  the  farmers’  sons  would  be  likely  to  attend  them  ? — So  bad 
Mr.  Simon  Moran  were  schools  in  the  county  that  I was  obliged  to  keep  a master  at  my  own  cost  alone. 

If  I bad  a good  school  in  the  locality  I could  have  sent  three  or  four  children  to  school  for 
what  it  cost  me  to  educate  one — it  cost  me  £30. 

75.  Taking  the  district  you  are  best  acquainted  with,  what  should  you  say  was  the  usual 
rent  of  average  land  ? — The  rent  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  about  £3  in  some 
instances,  but  £2  os.  is  about  the  average.  There  is  some  land  at  14a.  or  15,9. 

76.  Taking  the  very  first  class  land  ? — Sixty  shillings  an  acre. 

77.  What  quantity  of  wheat  would  that  land  produce  ? — I have  twelve  barrels  of  wheat 
an  acre  this  year. 

78.  What  rent  do  you  pay? — I took  it  at  about  45a.  an  acre  ; I have  it  for  32s.  I bought 
the  middleman  out. 

79.  Do  you  think  that  the  60,9.  land  ought  to  produce  upon  an  average  more  than  twelve 
barrels  ? — Yes,  it  ought  to  produce  fifteen  barrels,  but  it  wdll  not  do  that. 

• 80.  What  does  it  produce  in  point  of  fact  ? — It  is  more  adapted  for  grass  than  it  is  for 
wheat. 

81.  What  is  the  average  rent  of  the  first  class  tillage  land  '? — About  50s. 

82.  What  quantity  of  wheat  do  you  suppose  that  land  in  point  of  fact  produces  ? — From 
eight  to  twelve  barrels. 

S3.  What  quantity  of  oats? — From  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  barrels  in  a very  prime 
year ; and  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  barrels  of  barley.  Eight  would  be  the  average  for 
wheat,  fourteen  for  oats,  and  twelve  for  barley.  That  is  nearly  a seven  years’  average  on 
50s.  land. 

84.  What  is  the  produce  of  potatoes? — From  fifty  to  100  barrels. 

85.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  that  the  rent  usually  bears  to  the  Ordnance  valuation? — 
I am  quite  sure  that  the  Ordnance  valuation  over-rated  the  light  lands  in  every  instance 
which  ever  came  before  me.  I had  to  oppose  Mr.  Griffith  in  two  cases  upon  appeal.  I 
think'  the  light  lauds  were  not  valued  relatively  with  the  other  lands  upon  the  whole.  On 
good  land  the  Ordnance  valuation  is  two-thirds  of  the  rent ; on  light  lands  it  is  nearly  up 
to  the  letting  value  in  most  cases  that  came  before  me.  They  did  not  consider  the  locality 
at  all. 

S6.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farming  population  in  general ; is  it  improving  ? — No, 
it  is  not ; it  is  getting  worse,  and  I do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it.  There  is  some  sort 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  farmers.  They  are  not  employing  their  labourers.  By  the  time 
the  potatoes  are  out  of  the  ground  and  the  wheat  sown  the  labourers  will  have  nothing  to  do. 

87.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  ? — It  is  the  most  wretched.  Their  cabins  arc 
of  the  most  wretched  description. 

88.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  ? — Only  one  that  a landlord  committed  the 
other  day.  The  landlord  scut  his  men  to  pull  the  house  down ; and  the  counsel  that  was 
against  the  men  begged  them  off  from  being  transported.  The  party  sent  six  of  his  men 
to  pull  the  house  down,  and  they  got  off  with  one  month’s  imprisonment. 

89.  Were  you  present  at  the  trial  ? — I was  on  the  jury. 

90.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  management  of  estates,  comparing  the  huge  with  the 
small,  and  the  estates  of  absentees  with  those  of  resident  proprietors  ? — Some  of  the  pro- 
perties are  managed  a great  deal  better  than  others.  There  is  the  Earl  of  Meath's  property, 

„ which  Mr.  Hamilton  is  over,  that  is  very  well  managed.  The  Earl  of  Meath  gave  twenty 
per  cent,  as  an  abatement  after  the  fall  of  Buonaparte,  in  1814. 

91.  What  duties  are  generally  performed  by  the  agent  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  duties, 
more  than  coming  for  the  rent  two  or  three  times ; and  if  it  is  not  got  ready  for  him  he 
sends  his  bailiff  in  to  distrain. 

92.  Are  there  any  complaints  of  fees  exacted  by  bailiffs  or  agents  ? — Yes,  frightful;  every 
penny  that  can  be  exacted  from  them  is  taken  in  some  cases. 

93.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  that  gratuities  or  fees,  not  legal  fees,  are  exacted  by  the 
• agent  or  bailiff;  or  whether  the  bailiff  makes  the  tenants  give  him  work,  or  any  thing  in  the 

shape  of  illegal  fees  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it  myself. 

94.  Or  where  agents  receive  fees  on  taking  proposals  for  land  ? — I am  informed  that 
some  do. 

* [ The  witness  withdretv.'] 


1024. 

John  Quin,  esq. 


John  Quin,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Bray. 

2.  Arc  you  a iaudowner  ? — Both  a landlord  and  tenant. 

3.  How  much  land  do  you  occupy  ? — When  I speak  of  ray  occupation.  I mean  (in  all 
cases)  my  father  and  myself.  My  lather  is  tenant  for  life,  and  I am  liis  heir  and  occupy 
part  of  it.  What  we  occupy  altogether  is  about  250  statute  acres. 

4.  What  is  the  district  to  which  your  evidence  will  apply  ? — My  father  holds  land  m the 

county  of  Dublin,  a mile  and  a half  from  this ; and  I hold  a farm  in  the  county  of  ^ icklow, 
in  the  parish  of  Delgany,  and  a considerable  portion  of  land  attached  to  this  town  ; bur  my 
evidence,  as  regards  the  improvement  of  land,  will  principally  apply  to  the  farm  in  the 
parish  of  Delgany,  where  I have  been  constantly  at  work.  . , 

5.  Does  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  an 
remunerative  improvements  ? — I think  it  does. 
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6.  In  what  respects  ?— In  the  parish  of  Bray,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  we  have  not 

more  than  from  1,000  to  1,300  acres  of  land;  and  I should  suppose  that  there  arc  within 
two  miles  and  a half  of  the  town  200  acres  of  land  that  could  be  made  as  good  as  any  in 
the  parish  of  Bray,  now  doing  little  more  than  feeding  rabbits.  It  requires  fencing  from 
the  wild  land  : and  if  that  was  done,  and  if  it  was  subdivided,  there  would  be  sufficient 
drainage  (for  it  is  on  an  inclined  plane)  to  make  it  very  productive  land,  not  only  for  the 
immediate  crop,  but  it  would  form  a very  large  addition  to  the  means  of  supplying  nutri- 
ment and  employment  to  the  people  of  this  neighbourhood,  the  town  of  Bray  bein'? a good 
market  for  any  sort  of  provisions— in  many  instances  better  than  Dublin.  ° ° 

7 . How  do  you  account  for  that  ?— By  its  situation,  being  in  a well  inhabited  part  of  the 
country : and  as  the  sea  is  on  oue  side,  and  the  mountains  not  far  removed  on  the  other 
there  is  but  a small  scope  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people. 

8.  From  whence  do  you  get  your  supplies  of  food  ?— From  Dublin,  generally. 

9.  Have  you  been  yourself  engaged  in  the  reclamation  of  any  land'?— Yes,  at  the  farm  in 
the  parish  of  Delgany.  I took  possession  of  it  two  years  ago  last  February.  At  that  time 
it  had  been  recently  valued  under  the  government  valuation,  and  there  were  several  acres 
in  it  valued  at  about  17s.  an  English  acre ; and  there  is  no  part  of  it  now.  it  having  been 
drained,  tilled,  and  improved,  that  is  not  worth  £;3  the  Irish  acre. 

10.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  describe  by  what  process  you  raised  this  land  to  that 
value  ? — By  thoroughly  draining  all  parts  that  required  it ; by  bringing  in  all  waste  parts  • 
and  by  tilling  aud  manuring  the  whole  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  reclaimed  land 
produced  the  finest  green  crops  ; and  according  as  it  is  laid  down,  after  going  through  a 
proper  course  of  tilling,  and  getting  a good  manuring,  it  produces  the  finest  grass.  & 

11.  Do  you  think  that  the  crops  have  nearly  repaid  you  for  the  expenditure  ?— Tliev 
have  not  paid  me  for  the  general  expenditure.  There  was^a  great  deal  of  expense  incurred 
in  building,  in  carrying  the  surplus  soil,  and  levelling,  and  fencing.  They  have  paid  me 
for  the  draining. 

12.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  of  the  expense  of  reclaiming  by  the  acre? No,  I have 

not.  It  is  in  so  many  places,  I cannot  ascertain  the  proportions.  I have  an  accurate 
account  of  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  the  whole. 

13.  Is  there  within  the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  any  great  extent  of  land 
which  might  be  reclaimed  with  profit  ?— My  idea  is,  though  it  might  not  be  consistent  with 
the  views  of  others,  that  the  country  generally,  if  capital  aud  industry  and  a proper  system 
was  adopted,  could  be  made  to  produce  threefold  what  it  does  at  present. 

14.  Are  you  applying  your  observation  to  the  increased  production  of  land  now  in  culti- 
vation, or  to  that  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  which  is  not  now  reclaimed? — Gene- 
rally speaking  the  laud  is  partially  reclaimed ; but  to  realise  my  observation,  it  should  he 
thoroughly  reclaimed.  You  seldom  see  a farm  without  six  or  seven  acres  of  waste  upon  it. 
-My  father  has  a farm  that  has  been  some  time  in  his  possession,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  man  to  stand  upright  upon  it  and  say  he  stands  on  waste ; and  I do  not  see  why 
every  farm  should  not  be  in  the  same  condition. 

15.  How  is  it  that  there  is  so  much  land  left  waste  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — There  are 
many  reasons.  For  instance,  the  rabbit  warren  I was  speaking  of,  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
owner  to  keep  it  as  pleasure  ground.  There  are  many  others  in  the  same  way.  One 
proprietor  has  a domain  of  700  or  S00  acres,  which  is  partially  improved  ; but  a vast  deal 
more  might  be  done  with  it.  Then  again,  as  regards  tenants  and  small  farmers,  the  inse- 
curity of  the  tenure  is  a great  and  principal  reason.  . In  the  parish  of  Delgany  there  is  a 
tract  of  land  which  I consider  could  be  made  some  of  the  best  and  most  productive  land  in 
Ireland,  the  locality,  situation,  and  the  advantage  of  sea- weed  considered ; and  it  is  now 
comparatively  a snipe  walk,  for  want  of  draining,  although  there  is  a water-course  runs 
through  it,  with  sufficient  fall  to  drain  it.  It  could  be  made  prime  land.  It  has  been  held  under 
an  old  lease ; but  it  is  now,  I understand,  renewed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  improved. 
The  farm  I took  of  Mr.  La  Touche  was  at  the  time  (February,  1 842)  I took  it,  as  attested 
on  the  face  of  the  lease,  in  the  worst  possible  state.  It  had  not  a single  perch  of  available 
fence,  nor  a house  of  any  sort ; but  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  tenants  who  came  in  at  the 
end  of  an  old  lease,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  their  intention  was  to  depreciate  the  appear- 
ance of  the  land,  in  order  that  they  might  not  he  over-bid.  However,  they  failed  com- 
pletely, if  such  was  their  intention,  for  Mr.  La  Touche  seeing  the  state  the  land  was  in 
determined  not  to  give  it  to.  them  again  ; and  finding  it  had  belonged  to  my  family  formerly, 
he  offered  it  to  me.  I offered  £3  for  it.  The  agent  said  I should  have  it,  but  that  I must 
give  them  the  tithe  additional.  The  tithe,  instead  of  being  a rent- charge  upon  the  land- 
lord, comes  ultimately  upon  the  tenant.  There  are  many  things  pressing  upon  the  tenant. 
■>c  have  many  very  beautiful  roads  in  tliis  part  of  the  country,  and  the  expense  is  very  great ; 
and  I think  the  expense  ought  to  he  borne  more  effectually  by  the  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
vvhere  there  is  a great  improvement,  at  great  cost,  a tenant  who  has  a terminable  lease, 
though  he  has  a large  sum  to  pay  towards  the  execution  of  the  work,  has  no  interest  in  it 
beyond  the  term  of  his  lease.  But  the  estate  of  the  proprietor  is  benefited  by  it  permanently ; 
and  I think  he  should  bear  a large  portion  of  such  permanent  improvements.  There  are  also 
commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bray,  consisting  of  thirty  acres  of.  good  land,  and  which,  if 
enclosed,  would  be  worth  £o  an  acre.  The  expense  of  enclosing  them  would  be  very  con- 
siderable ; but  it  would  have  another  very  great  advantage  besides  the  reclamation  of  the 
Hud — that  of  keeping  the  river  within  its  bounds,  which  river  has  been  the  cause  of  great 
destruction  to  the  land.  People  have  been  carried  out  of  their  houses  in  the  night,  and  a 
child  drowned  a few  years  ago.  I think  the  land  would  pay  for  it.  The  people’s  rights  would 
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he  preserved  by  the  appropriation  of  the  rent,  and  a beautiful  pleasure  ground  along  the 
bank  of  the  river  might  he  left  for  the  public. 

1G.  What  prevents  that  common  being  enclosed  ? — The  expense  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
is  the  principal  obstruction ; hut  if  that  expense  could  he  got  oyer  iu  any  kind  of -way  it 
■would  he  found  a great  advantage.  It  is  the  first  expense  of  getting  the  hill  that  prevents 

people  looking  after  it.  . 

1 7.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  oner  as  to  the  way  ui  which  land  in  that  situation  might 
he  brought  into  cultivation? — It  appears  now  that  it  is  not  possible  to  take  any  step  in  it 
whatever,  without  an  act  of  Parliament.  I would  suggest  that  upon  certain  representations 
made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Council,  he  should  have  power  to  act,  and  the  great  expense 
avoided:  and  with  respect  to  the  repayment  of  the  outlay  upon  it,  there  is  no  doubt  the 
laud  of  the  Bray  common  would  repay  it.  I want  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  com- 
missioners, that  in  a country  where  there  are  2,500,000  starving  for  half  the  year,  it  would  be 
a great  benefit  and  blessing*  to  bring  the  land  to  the  highest  state  of  production.  I approve 
ofreasonable  rents,  in  contradistinction  to  nominal  rents.  I think  that  land  is  better  fairly 

rented, the  landlord  feels  the  greater  interest  in  it,  and  has  always  the  power  of  making 

a return  of  part  of  the  rent,  hy  way  of  encouragement  to  the  tenant  to  improve  ; and  if 
yon  give  a man  a security  in  liis  holding,  he  will  try  to  make  it  worth  the  rent.  A great 
quantity  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood  was  let  at  2s.  6d.  an  acre  by  Edward,  Earl  of 
Meath.  Some  have  lost  the  possession  of  the  land  they  held  at  that  price,  and  it  is  now 
let  at  £4  an  acre,  and  the  tenants  make  the  rent  and  pay  it. 

IS.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  length  of  lease  which  is  most  calculated  to  encourage 
agricultural  improvements  ? — The  better  the  lease,  the  better  the  improvements.  At  the 
same  time  I do  not  think  that  those  who  have  long  leases,  and  pay  nominal  rents,  exert 
themselves  in  a way  beneficial  to  the  country  or  to  themselves. 

19.  Which  do  you  think,  a long  lease  or  an  arrangement  for  compensation  for  improve- 
ments would  be  most  likely  to  encourage  improvements  ? — Where  a long  lease  can  be 
given  at  a reasonable  and  fair  rent  it  is  the  best ; but  in  many  instances  a long  lease  can- 
not be  given,  and  an  instance  of  that  occurred  to  myself,  upon  the  farm  which  I have  so 
much  improved.  It  was  a cause  of  regret  to  Mr.  La  Touche  that  he  could  not  give  it  in 
perpetuity  ; the  estate  is  so  entailed  that  he  cannot  do  it.  He  cannot  go  beyond  three  lives 
and  thirty-one  years,  and  unless  he  gives  me  a counter  security,  he  cannot  give  me  any 
more.  I should  wish  to  build  a residence  there.  He  has  entered  in  my  lease  that  the  land 
at  the  time  I got  it  was  in  the  state  I have  described,  in  order,  if  legislation  took  place,  to 
protect  my  improvements,  that  the  state  I got  it  iu  might  be  registered.  I think  long 
leases  are  the  best  tliiugs  to  lay  the  foundation  for  improvements ; but  in  certain  instances 
they  caunot  be  given,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  have  permanent  improvements 
paid  for  when  the  tenants  are  dispossessed. 

20.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  effect  of  long  leases,  when  you  take  the  different 
classes  of  landholders,  taking  the  class  that  you  belong  to  and  the  class  of  small  farmers  ?— 
Every  landlord  should  consider  in  letting  land  who  he  is  letting  it  to.  It  is  of  no  use 
letting  a large  farm  to  a man  of  small  means.  If  a man  has  capital  adapted  to  it,  the 
longer  the  lease  the  better ; because,  though  the  man  may  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  his 
lease,  the  children  horn  there  may  see  the  termination  of  the  lease,  and  their  removal  would 
cause  heart-reading  and  deep  affliction  in  the  country,  and  I should  wish  to  avoid  that. 

2 1 . Have  you  considered  at  all  in  what  manner  the  arrangement  for  compensation  could 
be  effected  ?— Yes,  it  is  veiy  simple  : by  having  a proper  understanding  when  the  land  is 
let  as  to  what  permanent  improvements  are  necessary,  and  having  an  estimate  agreed  on 
hy  both  parties.  The  permanence  of  the  improvements,  in  case  of  compensation,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  : if  the  tenant  let  them  go  into  ruin,  it  should  be  his  loss ; but  if 
he  kept  them  up,  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  outlay.  For  instance,  if  a field  is  nothing 
more  than  a snipe-bog,  the  successful  draining  of  that  field  is  a permanent  improvement ; 
and  if  a tenant  is  dispossessed,  he  should  be  repaid  what  he  has  expended  in  draining. 

22.  How  far  would  you  take  into  consideration  the  circumstance  of  the  tenant  being 
repaid,  when  you  remunerated  him  for  his  outlay,  hy  the  increased  production  of  the 
Land  ? — I do  not  think  that  ought  to  he  considered.  He  has  laid  out  his  capital,  and  has 
lost  the  interest  of  it ; he  took  the  laud  at  the  full  value  at  the  time  he  took  it  of  the  land- 
lord, and  if  the  landlord  had  brought  any  other  sort  of  goods  to  market,  he  could  only  get 
the  value  of  them  : if  the  tenant  has  made  it  worth  more,  the  tenant  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  landlord  gets  it  hack  in  an  improved  state,  and  for  that  he  ought  to  pay. 
It  may  be  a question  that  requires  some  consideration ; hut  it  is  such  an  object  to  improve 
the  whole  face  of  the  country,  to  feed  a starving  people,  and  to  raise  full  crops  of  provisions 
where  they  never  grew  before,  that  the  improving  tenant  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every 
way.  It  is  a great  question  with  me.  whether  the  landlord  has  hny  right  bevond  what  I 
have  stated : it  has  not  occurred  to  me  that  he  has.  A tenant  sinking  money  in  improve- 
ments of  that  kind,  is  not  like  putting  money  out  at  interest ; it  is  not  like  putting  money  in 
the  funds,  and  getting  an  annuity  for  it : if  he  loses  his  land,  he  loses  his  means  of  being 
paid  the  interest,  and  therefore  lie  should  be  paid  for  his  improvements.  In  the  case  of 
money  in  the  funds,  the  annuity  does  not  cease,  except  by  the  repossession  of  the  capital ; 
hut  in  the  other  case  he  loses  Iris  principal  and  interest  when  he  gives  up  the  land. 

23.  Iu  your  view  of  the  case,  th'e  increased  production  is  the  interest  of  the  money,  and 
when  that  interest  ceases,  yon  think  he  ought  to  have  his  capital  again  ? — Tes,  I think  so. 

24.  Supposing  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  disagree  as  to  the  suitableness  of  the  improve- 
ment, how  should  that  he  adjusted  ? — It  would  he  always  better  that  they  should  agree, 
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if  possible;  but  there  should  be  a tribunal  to  appeal  to,  under  which  a man  might  be  able 
to  live  in  a state  of  civilisation,  and  not  m an  actual  state  of  penury.  We  have  a tribunal 
to  assess  damages  occasioned  by  public  works,  and  there  should  be  some  tribunal  established 
for  the  consideration  of  such  cases  as  I have  been  alluding  to. 

25.  I take  it  for  granted  you  would  require  a notice  to  be  served  upon  the  landlord 
previous  to  the  commencement  of  improvements  ?— Yes,  I would;  hut  I do  not  think  that 
am-  tenant  should  be  allowed  to  expend  money  so  as  to  destroy  the  orirfnal  ri-ht  of  the 
landlord,  without  Ins  consent.  A man  should  be  restrained  from  buildup  any  houses 
further  than  what  is  necessary;  no  man  has  a right  to  speculate  in  building,  mid  then 
expect  the  value  to  be  repaid  him,  merely  upon  the  ground  of  haying  improved  the  value 
of  the  farm  by  the  amoiint  of  his  expenditure.  Such  an  outlay  is  extaneons  from  the 
purpose  for  which  the  land  was  let. 

26.  To  what  purpose  would  yon  confine  it  ?-If  laud  is  let  for  farming  purposes,  I would 
confine  it  to  such  purposes  as  arc  necessary  to  bring  the  farm  to  the  hipest  possible  state 
of  perfection ; but  if  he  lays  out  money  in  other  buildings,  it  should  be  with  the  knowledge 
and  consent  of  the  landlord.  In  the  me  of  planting,  we  have  a protection  by  registering 
the  trees,  and  that  is  a very  great  privilege  to  the  tenant.  He  may  plant  to  fneatj 
extent  than  the  landlord  may  consider  necessary.  The  tenant  should  hive  a right  to  go  as 
far  as  all  necessary  improvements  m drainage  and  requisite  buildings,  &c  &c  • but  If  he 
builds  houses  as  lodging  houses  for  others,  that  should  be  under  a special  agreement.  Mv 
feeling  is,  that  for  any  permanent  improvements— for  instance,  draining— beyond  anv- 
advantage  which  the  tenant  receives,  if  the  land  is  so  much  more  valuable  when  his  interest 
ceases,  in  consequence  of  the  permanent  improvements  he  has  effected,  that  the  tenant  in 
that  case  should  be  compensated  for  it. 

. 27‘  What  compensation  should  he  in  your  opinion  receive;  should  he  receive  the 
improved  value  ? — Yes. 

28.  That  would  be  giving  him  hack  more  than  his  capital  ?— It  may,  or  may  not.  Capital 

sunk  m land  in  that  kind  of  manner  could  not  be  withdrawn,  although  an  opportunity  night 
occur  for  its  being  more  advantageously  invested;  whereas  money  in  the  funds  nnght  be 
withdrawn  and  reinvested  with  more  advantage.  In  land  improvements  the  money  is 
sunk,  and  it  you  give  the  tenant  any  tlnng,  you  must  give  him  the  value  of  such  improve- 
ments as  are  permaneiit-he  should  have  no  claim  whatever  hut  for  the  improvements 
made  on  the  land  by  his  sunk  capital  and  labour;  but  when  we  come  to  a nice  difference 
in  the  valuation,  the  leaning  should  always  be  in  favour  of  the  tenant,  in  order  to  encourage 
him  to  improve  the  land.  It  will  be  so  much  better  for  the  landlord  and  the  public  in 
general  that  the  produce  should  be  multiplied.  1 

29.  Supposing  such  an  arrangement  to  be  made  by  Law,  do  you  think  the  landlord  should 

have  the  option  of  executing  tlic  improvements  himself?— Yes,  he  might  have  an  estimate 
made.  It  would  be  the  landlord  in  many  cases  who  would  make  the" buildings ; but  that 
wght  be  a question.  I think  they  should  mutually  agree,  and  that  there  should  be  some 
tribunal  m case  they  could  not  decide  between  themselves  as  to  what  buildings  would  he 
necessary.  ° 

30.  Is  it  to  be  optional  with  the  landlord  to  execute,  or  with  the  tenant  ?— If  there  is  to 
be  any  option  the  landlord  should  have  the  option.  It  might  make  a difference  in  some 
cases,  borne  gentlemen  might  like  to  make  the  improvements;  but  if  they  did  it,  they 
might  do  it  m a style  which  the  farmer  might  not  think  necessary  and  he  would  not  like 
to  pay  ior  any  unnecessary  expenditure. 

31.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  in  reference  to  such  matters,  which 
usuaUy  prevad in  England  or  Scotland?— I have  a good  deal  of  connexion  with  England, 
ana  i find  that  the  tenants  are  in  an  extraordinary  position.  I have  been  a good  deal  in 

' orcesterslm-e  and  Gloucestershire,  and  I find  that  almost  all  the  tenants  there  are  tenants- 
at-wiii,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  improvements,  excepting  manual  labour,  are  executed  at 
e expense  of  the  landlord,  and  in  the  most  loose  manner  possible.  I know  a case  in 
point,  in  the  vicinity  of  a fashionable  town,  there  is  a farm  of  200  acres  of  very  fine  sound 
eep  and,  and  it  is  let  for  20s.  the  English  acre,  although  within  one  mile  of  the  town — 
ne  oi  the  best  markets  in  England.  The  tenant,  wishing  to  make  a distribution  of  this 
property  m which  I was  concerned,  it  was  necessary  to  get  a lease,  in  order  to  make  it  a 
subject  to  be  spoken  of  as  a vested  interest.  I laughed  at  the  idea  of  expecting  to  get 
lnJaSei  SUC  i a farm’  SU.G^  a neighbourhood,  at  such  a price ; but  be  told  me  that  he 
oniJr  to  for  it  to  get  it,  and  it  was  asked  for  and  given.  I do  not  exactly  recollect 
e,r  °*  years>  but  it  was  for  the  term  which  is  usual  in  the  country.  It  was  granted 
* , .a.  y > but  more  than  that,  the  land  required  draining,  and  the  tiles  were  given 
thp  by  the  landlord.  There  was  only  a little  old  shedding  upon  the  place,  and 

lorrl^i  lnt°  wbose  hand  it  came  wished  to  Hve  upon  the  farm.  He  applied  to  the  land- 
j - 5 an<r  was  desired  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  to  build  a suitable  house.  He  got 
own  brother,  who  was  a builder,  to  make  the  estimate ; the  estimate  was  made,  and 
dn +'h1^reSSi1°n  *S’  *bat  the  estimate  covered  the  whole  expense  ; whereas  the  tenant  was  to 
jjj-i , e workmanship,  the  landlord  only  to  supply  the  materials.  A beautiful  residence  was 
„ ’ • without  atiy  increase  of  rent.  Here  there  are  improvements  made,  and  very 

conrl • JmPrGvem®uts>  upon  certain  estates  in  this  country,  but  I am  told  it  is  upon  the 
the  t 01*  ° • Per.  centaSe  added  to  the  rent,  and  the  whole  of  the  sum  laid  out  at 
such  eimixa1tlon  °f  a thirty-one  years’  lease  may  have  been  repaid  to  the  landlord  ; and  in 
tioual0386  • tenant  gives  up  a house,  which  he  has  paid  for,  to  the  landlord.  The  addi- 
u reut  wijosed  in,  consequence  of  the  improyements  being  more  than  the  interest 
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of  the  money  laid  out,  if  the  increased  rent  is  only  as  much  as  the  money  would  bring 
in  the  funds,' I think  the  tenant  cannot  complain. 

32.  In  the  case  in  England  to  which  you  allude,  did  the  landlord  get  rid  of  the  expense 
of  keeping  up  the  buildings  ? — I am  not  aware  what  obligations  there  are  binding  upon  the 
tenant,  hut  lie  ought  to  keep  them  in  order.  I do  not  see  any  consideration  that  the 
landlord  had  except  the  necessity  of  supplying  a suitable  homestead. 

33.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  size  of  farms  which  are  generally  found  in  this  country  ?-_ 

I think  it  would  be  a very  great  benefit  if  small  farms  of  ten  or  twenty  acres  were  given  to 
men  of  suitable  capital  and  industry  in  the  country.  I think  the  agricultural  societies  have 
done  very  little  good,  because  they  began  at  the  wrong  end ; they  have  not  given  their 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  in  many  instances. 
If  they  gave  premiums  to  those  who  employed  the  most  labourers,  and  reclaimed  the  most 
land,  it  would  be  a very  great  advantage  ; and  if  they  made  it  a prime  object  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  every  way,  through  whom  these  improvements 
were  to  be  effected.  ■ 

34.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  in  which  their  condition  could  be  improved  ? — The  encour- 
agement of  agriculture,  in  preference  to  grazing ; it  could  he  done  to  the  advantage  of  even- 
one  who  holds  land  in  this  district.  Land  can  be  tilled  with  greater  advantage  than  it  can  be 
grazed  : no  man  is  a grazier  unless  he  is  a man  of  lai-ge  capital ; there  are  no  such  things 
as  graziers  upon  a small  scale.  And  why  do  they  become  graziers  ? because  they  can  live  at 
ease,  and  they  arc  not  put  to  the  trouble  of  tilling.  Upon  the  plains  of  Roscommon  one 
man  has  4,000  sheep,  and  only  two  herds  attending  the  flock  ; and  what  is  the  consequence? 
the  grazier  lives  at  ease,  and  the  poverty  of  the  people  in  the  district  is  a disgrace  to 
human  nature.  The  grazier  generally  holds  a large  quantity  of  land,  and  can  live  without 
trouble  ; but  if  he  were  to  subdivide  the  land,  and  till  it,  he  would  derive  more  profit,  and 
at  the  same  time  employ  the  starving  people.  I have  made  out  a statement,  showing  the 
gross  receipt  of  good  grass  land  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  also  what  can  he  made  by 
tillage,  under  a five  years’  course. 


[ The  witness  delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ] 


First  Year,  clover  ley  prepared  for  wheat. 
Produce,  15  barrels,  at  26s. 

15  load  straw,  6s.* 

Expenses : 

Ploughing,  per  Irish  acre,  .... 
Seed,  17  stones  of  wheat,  .... 
Furrowing  and  harrowing, 

Shovelling,  ...... 

Reapers,  binders,  stackers,  stacking,  and  carriage  to,  . 
Threshing,  15s.,  delivery  to  Bray  mills,  2s. 

To  rent,  ...... 

Taxes,  cess,  and  poor  rates,  .... 

Expenses  on  implements,  .... 


Second  Year,  potato  crop. 

Produce,  say  100  barrels  of  marketable  potatoes,  at  5s.  per  barrel, 
Thirty  barrels,  at  2s.  6cl.  . . ... 

Expenses  : 

Three  ploughings  and  three  borrowings, 

Manuring,  say  80  tons  of  made  dung,  and  carriage, 

Seed,  say  nine  barrels,  . 

Drilling  in,  ...... 

Five  men  and  five  setters,  ..... 

Stripping,  furrowing,  moulding  twice,  and  weeding 

Taking  out,  and  carriage  home,  .... 

To  rent, 

To  taxes,  &c.,  . . . . . . 

Expenses  of  implements,  ..... 


Third  Year,  for  wheat,  1 6 barrels,  at  26s. 
Straw, 

Expenses : 

Three  ploughings  and  havrowings,  including  ribing  in, 
Seed,  15  stones,  ..... 

To  rent,  ...... 

To  taxes,  ...... 

To  expenses  of  implements,  .... 

To  grass  seeds,  and  sowing  of  ditto, 

To  bringing  home  corn,  and  preparing  for  market, 
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Fourth  Year,  Hay  crop. 
First  crop,  June  1st,  say  20  loads,  at  10*. 
Second  crop,  August  15th,  10  loads,  at  10s. 
Grazing,  to  December  1 st. 

Expenses  : 

To  mowing  aud  making. 

To  rent  and  taxes, 

To  incidentals,  .... 


Fifth  Year. 

Depasturing  with  dairy  cattle,  taken  from  the  1st  May,  ~i 
say  for  sixteeu  weeks,  two  cows  the  acre,  at  8s.  per  \ 
week,  j 

Two  months,  at  os.  each,  for  two  cows, 

Expenses : 

Rent,  taxes,  &c.,  ...... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Profit  iu  year  No.  1, 

12 

10 

6 

„ „ No.  2, 

2 

4 

6 

„ „ No.  3, 

12  19 

6 

„ „ No.  4, 

8 

10 

6 

„ „ No.  5, 

1 

IS 

6 

38 

3 

6 

Average  per  year  realised, 

£7 

12 

Ditto  ditto,  in  20  acres, 

152 

13 

4 

Deduct  for  interest  (and  loss  in  capital),  estimating  1 

15 

capital  for  20  acres  to  be  £200, 

j 

Q 

£137 

13 

4 

£ s.  cl  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 


10  0 0 

5 0 0 
0 10  0 

15  10  0 

0 10  0 

6 2 0 
0 7 6 

6 19  6 

8 10  6 


6 8 0 
2 0 0 

8 8 0 

6 9 6 

6 9 6 

1 18  6 


net  profit  on  twenty  acres. 


The  object  of  this  paper  being  to  show  the  advantages  of  tillage  over  grazing,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  contrast  the  average  net  profit  against  the  net  profit  of  the  fifth  pear  in  the  course  ; and  even 
that  profit,  on  the  fifth  year,  could  not  be  expected  for  any  length'  of  time  (on  the  land  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood), unless  the  land  was  refreshed  by  tillage. 

£ *.  d. 

Average  net  profit,  . . . . . . . 7 12  8 

Fifth  year,  net  profit, 1 18  6 


Balance  in  favour  of  tillage, £5  14  2 

I have  stated,  that  every  acre,  to  bring  it  to  a maximum  of  production  should,  and  in  a parti- 
cular instance,  was  known  to  me  to  produce  an  average  yearly  gross  receipt  of  £20  per  acre,  which 
the  foregoing  calculations  support : — 

Gross  Receipts  of  the  Five  Years. 

£ s.  d. 

24  0 0 
28  15  0 

25  16  0 
15  10  0 

8 8 0 


Divided  on  five  years,  . . . . 102  9 0 


£20  9 9f- 

35.  Are  there  many  grazing  farms  in  this  neighbourhood  ? — No.  If  I except  the  domains 
of  gentlemen,  which  occupy  the  most  part  of  tins  neighbourhood,  the  farmers  of  this  parish 
pay  the  highest  rents  aud  taxes  in  Ireland.  I pay  12s.  an  acre  county  cess  for  my  Bray 
lauds,  and  £14  a year  for  the  house  tax.  There  is  a farm  in  this  neighbourhood,  consisting 
of  about  twelve  acres,  in  the  possession  of  a shopkeeper  in  Bray;  he  pays  £6  an  acre  for  it. 
He  has  only  had  it  two  years  in  his  possession,  aud  such  is  the  state  he  has  brought  the 
ground  to,  that  there  is  not  an  acre  of  it  that  will  not  produce  £20  an  acre  gross  receipt, 
even  at  the  prices  of  this  year. 

36.  What  should  you  say  was  the  usual  rent  of  land  in  this  neighbourhood? — From  £5 
to  £6  an  acre,  and  some  a great  deal  higher  in  this  parish. 

37.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  estimate  upon  the  Ordnance  valuation? — About  £5  an 
acre ; but  the.  land  of  Mr.  La  Touche  that  I hold,  in  the  parish  of  Delgany,  was  valued  just 
More  I got  it,  and  it  is  exactly  £12  less  by  the  Ordnance  valuation  on  fifty-four  acres  than 
1 pay  for  it.  There  is  another  subject  upon  which  I would  make  a remark,  aud  that  is,  the 
great  expense  upon  the  renewal  of  leases. 

. Is  the  tenure  by  lives  prevalent  in  this  district? — Yes,  all  Lord  Meath’s  estate  is  let 
ra  that  way. 

Part  III.  4 Y 


24th  Octoltr,  1844. 

1024. 

John  Quin,  esq. 
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24 th  October,  1844.  39.  Can  you  suggest  any  improvement  in  the  tenure?— Yes,  to  convert  the  leases  for 

, lives  renewable  for  ever  into  perpetuities. 

1024:.  40.  Would  it  he  advisable  that  such  a power  should  be  given  ? — Yes,  I should  be  most 

John  Quin,  esq.  delighted  to  gefc  nd  0f  my  leases  for  lives  renewable.  I have  been  searching  hi  vain  for 
three  months,  to  know  whether  two  men  are  dead  or  alive ; but  I cannot  find  out  any  body 
who  knows  any  thing  of  them.  With  regard  to  that  portion  of  my  evidence  which  has 
relation  to  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  increased,  I should 
state  that  I refer  to  the  best  description  of  land,  brought  to  the  highest  perfection,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town — say  two  miles. 

4 1 . Does  the  tenant-right,  or  the  sale  of  the  good-will,  of  farms  prevail  in  this  district  ?_ 
No,  it  does  not. 

42.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  favmiug  classes  ? — It  is  very  had ; the  farmers  are 
getting  poorer  every  year. 

43.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes?— Very  bad;  but  still  better  than  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  : the  necessaries. of  life  are  high  in  price,  which  reduces  them  almost 
to  starvation.  The  ban-el  of  potatoes  costs  5s.,  and  the  average  wages  are  6s.  a week,  and 
that  only  extends  to  the  very  limited  neighbourhood  of  Bray : in  the  town  it  is  a little  more. 
Upon  my  farm  near  Delgany,  I give  Is.  a day,  and  further  off  it  is  1 OcZ.  A large  deduc- 
tion must  be  made  for  wet  days  and  holidays ; and  the  Sundays  amount  to  seven  weeks 
of  the  year;  so  that  if  the  labourer  has  constant  employment  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
(which  he  seldom  has),  we  will  suppose  he  has  four  children,  and  his  wife  and  himself, 
making  six  persons,  if  he  eats  nothing  but  potatoes  he  will  want  three  stones  per  day,  a 
stone  each  meal  for  six  persons ; and  allowing  them  nothing  but  potatoes  to  eat,  and  no 
milk,  he  consumes  within  a shilling  of  his  entire  wages  in  the  article  of  potatoes  alone,  and 
he  has  Is.  left  to  meet  contingencies,  pay  rent,  and  provide  clothing..  His  rent  is  generally 
Is.  per  week,  and  if  he  should  be  out  of  employment,  or  should  be  sick  for  a week  or  ten 
days,  the  family  are  destitute  even  of  provisions ; and  out  of  6s.  a week  to  talk  of  his  saving 
any  thing  when  not  sick,  is  out  of  the  question.  If  he  had  a piece  of  land  to  grow 
potatoes,  it  would  be  a great  help  to  him ; but  I am  speaking  of  an  agricultural  labourer, 
depending  upon  his  hire — he  is,  even  when  employed,  upon  the  very  verge  of  misery. 

44.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  in  the  district  ? — Some  farmers  set  ground  in  that 
way,  but  it  is  let  very  high  if  manured  ; if  it  is  not  manured  previously  to  the  setting,  and  the 
party  who  takes  it  has  to  manure  it,  it  is  generally  very  badly  tilled,  and  sometimes  they 
never  take  the  potatoes  off. 

45.  Which  class  do  yon  consider  best  off— the  labourers  having  regular  wages  and  con- 
stant employment  and  no  land,  or  that  class  who  have  a small  quantity  of  land  and  only 
casual  employment,  and  his  work  set  off  against  the  rent  of  the  land  ? — That  depends  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  man  who  employs  him,  and  sets  him  the  land ; the  man  can  hardly  refuse 
to  take  it  if  it  is  offered  to  him  ; but  I would  rather  see  a labourer  paid  in  money  than 
exposed  to  the  truck  system. 

46.  Does  the  practice  of  paying  in  labour  for  con-acre  exist  here  ? — No. 

47.  Which  is  best  off- — a labourer  occupying  an  acre  of  land,  or  a man  having  his  wages 
paid  in  money  and  no  land  ? — There  is  no  such  thing  as  a labourer  having  an  acre  of  land 
in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 

4S.  What  is  the  charge  for  umnanured  land  for  con-acre  ? — Near  the  town  it  would  be 
£5  or  £6. 

49.  Is  that  good  land  ? — No.  The  land  I allude  to  is  a stiff  undrained  land,  a mile  or 
two  away  from  the  town.  They  will  get  umnanured  land  without  rent  at  a distance  of  four 
miles,  they  manuring  it. 

50.  Under  whom  do  the  poor  people  generally  hold  then-  cabins  ? — They  are  scattered  . 
about  the  lanes  around  the  town ; they  are  living  in  the  greatest  wretchedness,  the  whole 
family  living  in  one  room. 

51.  Is  there  any  land  attached  to  the  cottages? — In  very  few  instances.  Mr.  La  Touche 
found  a parcel  of  poor  under-tenants  at  the  expiration  of  a lease,  upon  some  land  of  his  in 
Delgany  parish,  and  instead  of  turning  them  out,  he  said,  “ I will  not  make  their  situation 
worse,  I will  try  to  make  it  better and  he  has  divided  a plot  of  ground  between  them,  and 
they  are  wonderfully  benefited.  Many  of  them  labour  with  me.  They  have  this  bit  of 
ground,  which  helps  them  amazingly.  I should  like  to  see  every  labouring  man  with  a bit 
of  ground,  in  order  to  promote  the  industry  of  the  family ; it  gives  them  something  to  do 
when  they  cannot  get  employment,  which  frequently  is  not  to  be  had. 

52.  What  proportion  does  the  poor  rate  bear  to  the  rent  in  tills  district  ? — About  Is.  Oid. 
in  the  pound,  and  the  rent  is  between  £5  and  £6  an  acre.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  the 
number  of  rates  we  may  have  ; we  have  just  had  one  collected,  and  I understand  there  is 
another  to  be  collected  immediately. 

53.  How  long  has  that  lasted  you  ? — We  paid  Is.  OUl.  last  year,  and  it  is  a tenpenny 
rate  we  are  paying  now ; and  we  are  told  that  that  will  only  be  sufficient  to  pay  some  debts, 
and  that  another  must  he  immediately  levied.  The  parish  of  Bray  is  very  much  afflicted 
with  a number  of  paupers  who  have  got  in  from  other  parishes ; they  are  not  natives  ot 
Bray,  hut  they  come  to  Bray  when  reduced  to  poverty.  Some  of  the  landlords  have  put 
out  a number  of  tenants ; and  according  to  the  leases  made  by  one  nobleman,  no  tenant 
can  sublet,  subdivide,  or  build  ivithout  consent,  so  that  if  a man  becomes  a pauper,  he  cannot 
remain  upon  his  estate,  as  there  are  no  habitations  for  him.  Then  we  have  several  parts  ol 

. our  union  almost  entirely  occupied  by  domains — for  instance,  the  district  of  Dundrum , 
Servants  get  old,  women  aro  seduced,  bastard  children  are  begotten,  but  there  is  no  lodging 
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‘there  for  them  ; they  must  get  out  of  that,  and  they  come  into  Kingstown  and  Bray ; and  24th  October,  1844. 

when  they  apply  for  relief  at  the  poor-house,  they  are  asked  where  they  come  from they  

must  say  some  place  in  the  union — they  answer  where  they  slept  last  "night.  If  they  are  1024* 

not  a certain  time  in  the  district,  they  will  not  be  admitted ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  JohD  Quin’  “?* 

they  are  prepared  with  their  answer,  and  say  they  have  been  the  required  time  in  Bray ; 

the  consequence  of  which  is,  we  have  a far  greater  number  of  paupers  to  support  than  any 

other  part  of  the  union.  I think  a distinction  should  be  made  : if  a person  was  a member 

of  society  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  locality  earning  his  bread,  if  he  became  unfortunate 

and  was  reduced  to  poverty,  he  should  have  some  claim  upon  the  district  in  which  he  so 

lived  ; but  if  a person  is  a wandering  vagrant,  and  one  place  was  more  charitable  than 

another,  and  he  found  au  asylum  there  which  he  could  not  find  elsewhere,  it  is  hard  that 

that  place,  for  its  benevolence,  should  be  taxed  for  his  support  as  long  as  he  lived  in  the 

poor-house.  The  property  of  Lord  Meath,  in  this  town,  is  held  in  perpetuity ; the  tenants 

have  subdivided  to  half  acres,  which  has  made  it  a locality  for  innumerable  paupers — 

they  live  in  little  lanes  and  places  about  the  town,  in  lodgings.  It  is  a very  great  hardship 

that  those  parties  who  have  this  advantage  of  living  in  places  like  Dundrum,  should 

throw  the  burden  upon  other  districts,  and  that  those  places  should  be  exempt  from  the 

rate— they  pay  only  their  portion  of  the  standing  expenses.  It  was  not  intended  that  the 

gentlemen’s  domains  should  be  exempt  from  the  poor  rate,  but  it  is  so ; for  paupers  are  not 

charged  upon  them,  unless  they  have  recently  resided  there. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Dublin,  Friday,  25th  October,  1844. 

William  Charles  Quin,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Claremount,  in  the  comity  of  Dublin. 

2.  You  are  one  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  Ireland  ? — I am. 

3.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Bev.  Michael  Lennon  relative  to  a property  of  yours 
in  the  comity  of  Armagh,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commis- 
sioners ?— I wish  to  observe,  without  making  use  of  any  stronger  terms,  that  that  evidence 
from  beginning  to  end  is  inaccurate. 

4.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  arc  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  transactions  alluded 
to  by  Mr.  Lennon  ? — I am  not  aware  that  the  notices  to  quit  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lennon 
were  served.  They  were  never  served  by  me,  nor  do  I know  that  they  were  served  by  the 
agent  on  my  part,  prior  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Powell.  It  is  probable  that  notices  may  have 
been  served  on  four  of  the  persons  who  were  to  be  more  or  less  affected  by  my  arrange- 
ments whenever  they  should  be  carried  into  effect — farms  having  been  procured  for  them 
on  another  part  of  the  estate  ; and  those  notices  may  have  been  served  under  the  appre- 
hension that  the  parties  might  object  to  vacate  their  old  farms  at  the  time  agreed  upon  ; 
and  it  is  also  possible  that  the  agent,  without  my  knowledge,  may  have  served  notices  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  in  the  rents,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing  any  of  the 
tenants ; and  I have  been  told  that  it  is  a very  common  practice  on  estates  where  there  are 
no  leases  to  serve  notices  rather  extensively  as  the  means  of  ensuring  punctuality  in  the 
payment  of  rent,  but  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  the  practice  on  my  estate  within  the 
period  referred  to.  But  I can  wiite  to  the  country  and  obtain  more  positive  imformation 
on  the  subject  of  the  notices.* 

5.  Did  the  agent  suggest  to  you  the  propriety  of  giving  some  compensation  to  the  tenants 
before  putting  them  awray,  and  what  answer  did  you  make  ? — I should  say  certainly  not, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  no  one  of  the  tenants  to  be  put  away. 

6.  Do  you  mean  that  no  tenant  was  to  be  removed  from  the  holding  he  had,  or  that  no 
tenant  was  to  be  left  without  a holding  upon  your  property  ? — That  was  what  I meant — 
that  no  tenant  was  to  be  left  without  a holding  upon  my  property. 

7-  It  is  stated  iu  Mr.  Lennon’s  evidence  that  the  agent  represented  to  him  that  the 
tenants  in  question  were  the  best  tenantry  that  he  ever  had  to  deal  with,  though  the  land 
was  very  highly  rented  and  was  a bad  soil ; have  you  any  observations  to  make  upon  that  ?— • 
1 cannot  understand  how  any  such  representation  could  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Stringer, 
because  1 hold  in  my  hand  a letter  from  him,  dated  the  17th  of  January,  1841,  from  which 
“is  is  an  extract : “ I have  for  years  past  endangered  my  existence  by  endeavouring  to 
cany  your  wishes  into  effect  amongst  an  almost  lawless,  faithless,  and  dangerous  tenantry.” 
■and  with  respect  to  the  rent  of  the  land  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Lennon,  in  another  letter,  dated 
“e  2nd  of  February,  1840,  Mr.  Stringer  says — “ If  these  lands  were  let  at  the  same  rents 
*°  “e  present  tenants  as  have  been  hitherto  paid  by  them,  that  part  of  the  estate  would, 

1 conceive,  be  most  reasonably  let,  and  I might  further  say  under  the  value.” 

8.  W as  the  part  of  the  estate  to  which  that  letter  refers  the  part  of  it  to  which  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lennon  refers  ? — It  is  the  part  of  the  estate  he  refers  to  in  his  evidence. 

9-  In  point  of  fact,  were  the  lettings  which  were  made  after  February,  1840,  higher  or 
lower  than  those  referred  to  in  Mr.  Stringer’s  letter  ? — Bather  lower.  I think  the  sum 
“tal  was  about  £30  less  than  they  had  previously  paid  to  the  previous  landlord,  the  imme- 


2otk  October,  1844. 

1025. 

tVin.  C.  Quin,  esq. 

See  Bev.  M-  Lennon's 
Evidence, 

/m.  sf.y 


See  Mr.  Stringer's 
Statement, 

Appendix  B,  No.  107- 


* ' ^r-  Stringer  informs  me  that  there  were  no  notices  out  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Powell  with  a view  to 
^Possess  any  one  on  any  part  of  the  estate.  There  were  about  twenty  served  on  refractory  and  troublesome 
n«its  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  in  hand  if  they  went  behind  in  the  rent.” 

Part  III,  4X2 
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2 6th  October,  1844.  10.  Was  Mr.  Powell  ever  employed  by  you  to  serve  notices  or  make  distraints,  or  in  any 

other  way  than  as  an  agriculturist  ?— Never.  And  I particularly  cautioned  the  agent  never 

10Z5-  to  make  use  of  him  in  the  most  distant  manner  in  that  respect. 

Wm.  C.  Quin,  esq.  n p)oes  ^ Stringer  continue  to  he  your  agent  now  ?— No. 

12.  When  did  he  cease  to  be  so  ?— Immediately  after  the  murder.  His  letter  of  resig- 
nation bears  date  the  17th  of  January,  1841. 

13.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  resignation? — In  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  me 
to  the  effect  that  I was  dissatisfied. 

14.  Did  the  circumstance  of  the  murder  of  Sir.  Powell  lead  to  any  inquiry  by  the  late 
government  ? — Yes.  The  crown  solicitor  was  sent  down  immediately  to  the  spot, 

15.  In  the  course  of  that  inquiry  was  your  conduct  as  a landlord  brought  under  consi- 
deration ?— Yes,  it  was. 

16.  Was  there  any  opinion  expressed  by  the  government  upon  it  ? — 1 es,  there  was. 

17.  What  was  that  opinion? — There  had  been  a meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  landed 
proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood,  at  which  a number  of  resolutions  were  passed.  One  of 
them  was,  “ Resolved  unanimously — That  we  consider  Mr.  Quin,  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty in  the  improvement  of  which  Mr.  Powell  was  employed,  to  be  entirely  free  of  any 
harshness  or  severity,  and  to  have  in  every  respect  conducted  himself  with  kindness  and 
humanity  towards  his  tenantry;”  which  was  followed  by  a letter  written  by  the  direction 
of  the  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Ebrington,  in  answer  to  a communication  from  the 
magistrates,  in  which  his  Excellency  was  pleased  to  say,  C£  That  every  thing  which  he  has 
heard  tends  fully  to  corroborate  the  opimon  expressed  by  the  magistrates  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Quin  towards  his  tenants.” 

18.  Did  you  receive  from  the  tenants  at  any  time  complaints  of  the  personal  conduct  of 
Powell  as  being  harsh  towards  them  ? — Never. 

19.  With  reference  to  your  intention  to  remove  some  of  the  tenants  to  other  holdings 
upon  your  estate,  can  you  state  whether  the  lands  to  which  you  proposed  to  remove  them 
were  at  that  time  in  the  occupation  of  other  persons,  or  had  other  persons  been  recently 
dispossessed? — No,  no  persons  had  been  dispossessed.  The  lands  were  in  my  hands.  In 
one  case  the  tenant  having  directed  the  farm  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  children,  and 
as  I had  laid  down  a rule,  in  consequence  of  so  much  subdivision  having  taken  place  and 
to  prevent  further  subdivision,  that  no  more  than  £5  an  acre  should  be-  given  for  the  good- 
will of  a farm,  I stept  in  and  became  the  purchaser,  and  paid  about  £55  for  ten  acres  of 
land  to  the  executors  of  the  deceased. 

20.  Who  was  in  the  actual  occupation  of  the  laud  when  you  proposed  to  put  new  tenants 
upon  it  ? — I was  in  occupation  myself  after  an  arrangement  with  the  executors. 

21.  Had  you  got  possession  yourself? — Yes.  And  with  respect  to  the  other  farm  it  was 
a portion  of  a larger  farm  which  had  been  subdivided  by  the  former  tenant  between  two 
sons.  One  son  died  without  a family,  and  by  his  will  he  directed  it  to  be  given  to  two 
labouring  men,  strangers.  I stept  in  and  said  I would  not  allow  it,  and  that  I had  given 
notice  to  the  previous  tenant  to  that  effect ; and  as  the  farm  had  become  vacant  I took  it 
into  my  own  hands,  with  the  exception  of  a portion  of  it  which  I let  to  the  brother. 

22.  Was  any  allowance  made  to  those  labourers  in  regard  to  that  farm? — Not  by  me. 
The  labourers  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  wages  were  due  to  them,  but  as  the  brother 
had  benefited  considerably  by  the*  death  of  his  brother,  having  received  £60  in  cash,  as  I 
was  told,  and  having  given  to  him  a portion  of  his  brother’s  farm,  I required  him  to  pay  those 
wages,  and  I took  the  remainder  of  the  farm  into  my  own  hands. 

23.  What  has  been  the  course  pursued  by  you  in  regard  to  the  poor  rate  upon  that 
property  ? — To  bear  my  proportion  of  it,  except  in  a case  in  which  the  agent  did  not  allow 
it,  in  consideration  of  a considerable  abatement  having  been  made  in  the  rent  for  the  first 
year  within  which  the  poor  rate  was  paid.  There  has  been  only  one  poor  rate  struck  since, 
and  I have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  it.  Another  portion  of  Mr.  Lennon’s 
evidence  is  very  material ; he  says  that  Powell  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  improvements 
contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  improvements  had 
not  been  commenced,  the  draining  had  been  undertaken  at  the  request  of  some  of  the 
tenants,  who  stated  that  their  lands  were  liable  to  be  flooded  from  an  adjoining  lake. 
With  reference  to  that  part  of  Mr.  Lennon’s  evidence  in  which  he  states  that  the  agent 
informed  him  that  the  land  was  “very  highly  rented,”  I cannot  conceive,  if  Mr.  Lennon  be 
accurate  in  his  statement,  why  the  agent  should  have  said  so,  as  he  always  gave  me  to 
understand  that  with  the  exception  of  some  few  holdings  which  were  too  highly  let,  as 
compared  with  others,  and  which  were  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration  after  the 
completion  of  a valuation  which  was  then  in  progress.  I would  also  observe  that  another 
portion  of  the  estate  (about  one-half  of  the  whole)  which  was  the  object  of  the  valuation 
already  alluded  to,  was  proved  to  be  let  under  the  value,  although  the  valuation  was  made 
by  a professional  valuator  who  was  in  the  habit  of  valuing  lands  for  one  of  the  best  land- 
lords in  that  part  of  the  country — I mean  for  my  Lord  Charlemont,  and  which  valuation 
did  not  include  the  value  of  the  turbary.  And  with  respect  to  another  portion  of  Mr. 
Lennon’s  evidence  in  which  he  states  that  I have  commenced  again  to  dispossess  the  tenan  s 
on  the  townlands  referred  to  by  him,  I have  to  state  that  such  is  not  the  case;  on  t e 
oontrary,  since  the  murder  of  Powell  I abandoned  all  idea  of  forming  a place  of  residence 
amongst  persons  who  had  behaved  so  treacherously  towards  me  and  my  unfortunate  agri- 
culturist. It  evidently  appears  to  have  been  the  reverend  gentleman’s  object  to  enueaiour 
to  attach  as  much  blame  as  possible  to  me,  with  reference  to  my  dealings  with  my  tenan 
and  thus  to  account  for  the  murder.  But  I am  happy  to  say  that  he  is  singular  m a 
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respect,  and  I would  refer  in  confirmation  of  my  statement  to  the  opinion  expressed  upon 
that  point  by  a number  of  magistrates,  to  which  I have  already  alluded,  immediately  after 
the  murder  took  place— namely,  ou  the  12th  of  January,  1841 ; and  also  to  the  letter  written 
on  the  18th  of  the  same  mouth,  by  the  direction  of  Lord  Ebrington  when  Lord  Lieutenant, 
an  extract  from  which  I have  already  read  to  the  commissioners. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.} 

John  Robinson  Price,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Westfield  farm,  near  Mountrath,  in  the  Queen’s  countv. 

2.  X\  hat  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  and  other  pro- 
prietors. 

3.  To  what  extent  are  your  agencies  ?— Probably  25,000  or  30.000  Irish  acres.  I am 
also  a farmer,  and  a magistrate  of  Queen’s  county. 

4.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Buggy,  given  before  the  commissioners 
at  Carlow,  have  you  any  observations  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  upon  the 
subject  ? — \es ; I wish  to  state  that  I have  been  now  thirty-four  years  acting  as  agent  on 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  property  in  the  Queen’s  comity,  and  during  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  that  time  I lived  on  the  most  friendly  and  confidential  terms  with  the  Catholic 
clergy  who  had  charge  of  the  parish  of  Tullamoye.  In  the  spring  of  1841  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Buggy,  the  curate  of  the  parish,  who  had  only  lately  come  there,  commenced  interfering 
with  the  Lansdowne  tenants  in  the  election  of  guardians  for  the  poor.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  an  election  for  poor  law  guardians  was  held  for  that  electoral  division  ; and  it 
was  thought  by  me,  and  approved  of  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  that  the  most  substantial  land- 
holder, without  reference  to  religion  or  polities,  should  be  elected.  Mr.  Dunne,  of  Rahcina- 
liowle,  who  holds  500  acres  and  upwards  on  Lord  Lansdowne’s  estate,  and  whom  I named 
to  Lord  Lansdowne  as  the  most  proper  person  to  fill  tlio  office  of  guardian,  received  the 
promise  of  his  lordship’s  proxies  in  the  following  words : — 

“ Bo  wood,  December , 31st. 

“My  dear  Sir, — I shall  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  my  votes  by  proxy  for  Mr.  Dunne 
as  guardian  under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  and  also  wish  you  to  recommend  strongly  to  my 
tenants  to  elect  him ; and  this  simply  because  I think  it  important  to  the  good  working  of 
the  act  at  its  commencement  that  the  guardians  elected  should  be  men  of  good  substance, 
and  pretty  generally  acceptable  to  different  descriptions  of  persons.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Buggy,  however,  thought  proper  to  oppose  Mr.  Dunne’s  election,  and  set  up 
in  opposition  to  him  a man  holding  not  more  than  forty  acres.  Both  were  tenants  of  Lord 
Lansdowne.  Both  were  Catholics.  This  created  great  disturbance  in  the  parish  and  ill 
blood.  I thought  it  my 'duty  to  represent  Mr.  Buggy  's  conduct  to  his  bishop,  and  I received 
the  following  answer  from  his  lordship : — 

“ Cove,  25 th  Janv.ary,  1841. 

“ Mr  dear  Mr.  Price, — Many  days  before  I received  your  letter  I was  put  in  possession 
of  the  unpleasant  affair  at  Luggacurren.  It  was  represented  to  me  that  Mr.  Buggy  had 
taken  pains  to  forward  the  views  of  Mr.  Kilbride  in  preference  to  Mr.  Dunne  ; this  I con- 
sidered extemely  imprudent  ou  the  part  of  that  reverend  gentleman,  and  I wrote  him  a 
letter  strongly  expressive  of  the  dissatisfaction  I felt  at  the  line  of  conduct  he  had  pursued. 
In  an  interview  I had  with  him  at  Carlow  he  satisfied  me  that  he  only  recommended  Mr. 
Kilbride,  not  Laving  any  idea  that  Mr.  Dunne  intended  to  offer  himself  a candidate  as  a 
guardian  for  that  union.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hart,  the  parish  priest,  says  in  a letter  to  me — “I  have  not  as  yet 
had  any.  thing  to  do  in  this  matter,  at  least  since  I heard  of  a contest ; and  I 
am  of  opinion  that'  an  opposition  ought  not  to  have  been  encouraged  without  consulting 
me”  The  contest,  however,  took  place,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  violence  by  both 
parties ; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buggy,  I was  informed,  denounced  me  to  ins  flock  in  the  chapcl- 
yard  for  presuming  to  interfere ; and  he  told  myself,  “that  if  I did  interfere  in  the  election 
my  conduct  would  be  visited  on  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,”  who  was  then  member  for  the  Queen’s 
county,  whose  agent  I then  was  and  still  continue  to  be,  and  that,  in  fact,  1 would  be  the 
cause  of  having  him  turned  out  of  the  county.  From  this  period  Mr.  Buggy’s  hostility  to 
me  was  apparent.  Mr.  Buggy  has  alluded  to  the  system  of  draining  earned  on  on  the 
■Marquess  of  Lansdowne’s  estate,  and  to  the  cause  of  the  superintendent  going  away  in 
•buy,  1843.  It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  the  townland  of  Luggacurren,  containing 
about  1,700  plantation  acres,  fell  out  of  lease  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1830,  a period  of 
^7  great  disturbance  aH  through  the  Queen’s  county,  and  more  especially  in  the  colliery 
district*  in  which  Luggacurren  is  situate.  I found  it  very  much  sublet,  containing  upwards 
of  200  families,  all  apparently  in  a very  destitute  state,  and  considerably  in  arrear  to  their 
late  landlord,  the  representatives  of  Fitzmaurice  Hunt.  Lord  Lansdowne  authorised  me 
to  purchase  off  the  arrears  at  the  expense  of  £500,  and  to  forgive  the  occupying  tenants 
for  the  most  part  what  they  owed.  I got  possession  in  November,  1830,  and  all  the 
tenants  remained  as  they  then  stood  to  the  25th  of  March  foUowing.  In  the  meantime  I 
T “ a field  survey  and  a field  valuation  made  by  Mr.  Clarges  Green,  and  before  the  25th 
ot  March  foUowing  the  farms  were  marked  off‘,  and  the  most  eligible  of  the  occupiers  were 
declared  tenauts,  on  an  agreement  for  five  years,  at  Mr.  Green’s  valuation;  the 
remainder  were  removed  and  sent  out  to  Canada,  and  all  their  expenses  paid.  During 
tue  five  years'  lease,  the  tenants  were  allowed  one  quarters  rent  for  improvements, 


25 th  October,  1844. 

1025. 

Win.  C.  Quin,  esq. 


1026. 

John  R.  Price,  esq. 


See  Rev.  R.  Buggy's 
Evidence, 
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25fA  October,  1844.  deducting  therefrom  the  tithe,  amounting  to  about  £107  a rear,  the  payment  of  which  was 
— — then  generally  resisted.  On  the  expiration  of  the  five  years’  agreement,  in  1836,  leases 

r p • ' ‘were  executed  to  all  the  tenants,  for  the  term  of  one  life  or  twenty-one  years,  at  a rent 

JO  n K.  1 nee,  esq.  iess  tpan  Mr.  Green’s  valuation,  still  retaining  the  tithe  out  of  the  reduction. 

Having  now  explained,  up  to  this  period,  1836,  the  system  pursued  towards  the  Lugga- 
curren  tenantry,  and  having,  as  I had  every  reason  to  expect,  left  them  very  much  satisfied 
and  contented,  both  with  the  valuation  and  their  fixity  of  tenure,  I shall  now  proceed  to 
detail  what  occiu-recl  from  January,  1843,  when  the  system  of  under-draining  and  tliorough- 
f] raining  was  introduced,  under  the  superintendence  of  a very  clever  Scotch  agriculturist, 
who  was  highly  recommended  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  who  was  engaged  at  a salary  of 
two  guineas  per  week.  Lord  Lansdowne  having  authorised  me  to  expend  £1,000  for  that 
purpose,  on  that  particular  townland,  with  instructions  to  make  it  generally  useful  and 
available  to  all  the  tenants  who  were  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it.  My  first  object  was 
to  decide  upon  a plan  which  would  afford  every  one  an  equal  opportunity  of  availing  him- 
self of  Iris  lordship’s  liberality ; and  with  that  view  every  tenant  had  an  opportunity  allowed 
him  to  expend  a half-year’s  rent  on  draining,  on  the  conditions  that  the  drains  be  laid  off 
by  Mr.  M'Clitchie,  the  cost  per  perch  to  be  calculated  and  contracted  for  by  him,  and 
finally  to  he  approved  of  by  him ; and  on  Iris  certificate  being  produced  by  the  tenant  to  me, 
I was  bound  to  allow  him  half  the  expense,  not  to  exceed  one  quarter’s  rent  in  each  gale. 
The  agreements  are  mentioned  in  Mr.  Buggy’s  evidence  as  being  very  vague  and  uncer- 
tain ; but  in  order  that  the  commissioners  may  form  their  own  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
the  precise  form  of  the  agreement  was  as  follows  : — “ I the  undersigned  do  hereby  agree  to 
undertake  by  contract  such  proportion  of  thorough-draining  on  my  farm  at  Luggacurren 
as  shall  be  laid  out,  and  the  particulars  specified  by  John  M'Clitchie  ; the  prices  of  each 
and  every  portion  of  the  work  to  be  fixed  upon  by  him,  to  the  amount  of 
sterling ; which,  when  executed  and  approved  of,  he  is  hereby  bound  to  give  me  an  order 
upon  Mr.  Price  for  half  the  sum  so  expended,  in  satisfaction  of  the  entire  sum.  And  I pro- 
mise to  execute  the  work  on  or  before  the  25th  of  March  next.  Dated  this  30th  day  of 
Januai'y,  1843.  Signed  by  Humphrey  Pinch.”  Every  tenant  on  the  estate  therefore  had 
the  power  to  pay  off  half  a year’s  rent  in  each  yearly  allowance  for  drains.  If  completed 
and  approved  of  by  Mr.  M'Clitchic,  an  order  upon  me,  given  by  him,  for  half  the  amount, 
which  order  1 was  bound  to  accept  as  rent.  The  tenants  at  first  were  not  disposed  to 
embark  in  this  plan — some  from  ignorance,  some  from  indolence ; but  I believe  some  of 
them  were  combined  against  it  by  previous  concert  and  bad  advisers.  I then  called  a 
meeting  of  the  tenants  to  explain  to  them  my  plan  more  fully,  and  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
importance  of  draining  on  their  wet  lands.  Mr.  M‘Glitchie  delivered  to  them  a very  inte- 
resting lecture  ; Sir.  Buggy,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Kilbride,  one  of  the  tenants,  were  present, 
and  were  the  only  dissentient  speakers  on  the  occasion  ; however,  the  majority  of  the 
tenants  were  convinced,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  work,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  M'Clitchie’s  letter  of  the  6th  of  February,  1S43  : — “ Alter  the 
lecture-  which  you  gave  them  in  the  school-house  here,  and  the  faint  attempt^  which  I 
made  to  describe  the  many  and  great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Smith  of 
Deanston’s  system  of  thorough-draining  and  subsoil  ploughing,  the  leading  members  gave 
way  ; and  I think,  that  with  a very  lew  exceptions,  they  are  now  all  very  desirous  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  draining,  and  seem  now  agreeable  to  the  terms  oftered 
to  them,  and  they  seem  now  to  think  that  the  draining  will  be  a great  advantage  to  them. 
The  drainage,  after  this  period,  proceeded  most  successfully,  till  the  18th  of  June,  when 
I received  the  following  note  from  Mr.  M’Clitchie,  informing  me  that  he  had  accepted  of  a 
situation  in  Scotland. 

“ Lunsdoicne  Lodge,  18 th  June,  1843. 

“ Sir, — I am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  as  I saw  no  prospect  of  getting  my  family  settled 
comfortably  here,  and  as  my  wife  is  fretting  very  much  for  me  to  go  home,  I have  been 
induced  to  accept  of  a situation  at  home,  which  I am  to  enter  upon  the  1st  of  August, 
therefore  I-will  not  he  able  to  stop  here  any  longer  than  the  last  week  of  July. 

“ I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

“ John  M'Clitchie. 

“ To  J.  R.  Price,  Esq.,  Westfield  Farm.” 

It  is  not  true  that  I had  any  misunderstanding  with  him ; on  the  contrary,  he  possessed 
my  fullest  confidence.  On  the  same  day  he  also  wrote  to  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas 
F.  Kennedy,  informing  him  of  his  intention  to  quit. 

“ Lansdowne  Lodge , 18 th  June,  1843. 

“ Sir, — I am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  as  I saw  no  prospect  of  getting  mv  fanril)  settle 
comfortably  here,  and  as  my  wife  is  fretting  very  much  for  me  to  go  home,  I have  been 
induced  to  accept  of  a situation  at  home,  which  I am  to  enter  upon  the  duties  oi  on 
1st  of  August,  therefore  I will  not  he  able  to  stop  here  any  longer  than  the  last  wee 

“ Every  thing  connected  with  the  draining,  &c.,  is  going  on  as  well  as  can  he  expected. 

“ I have  given  Mr.  Price  notice  of  my  removing. 

“ I have  the  honour,  to  bo,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 

J J “ John  M’Clitchie, 

“ To  the  Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Kennedy. 

“ P.S — I consider  that  the  situation  that  I am  going  to  is  better  than  this  in  j* 3jF^fn 
state.  * 
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In  consequence  of  this  unexpected  termination  of  Mr.  M'Clitchie’s  engagement,  I wrote 
to  Mr.  Kennedy  to  influence  lnm  to  remain  at  least  until  the  contracts  then  in  hand  were 
finished  and  accounted  for.  Mr.  Kennedy  prevailed  upon  him  to  change  his  mind,  and 
to  return  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  he  had  undertaken  at  Luggacurren.  This  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Kennedy  took  place  on  the  26th  of  June.  He  returned  to  Luggacurren  on 
the  27th,  and  he  came  over  to  my  house  at  Westfield  on  the  2Sth,  when  he  handed  me  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Kennedy  : — 

“ Dublin  Castle,  26th  June,  1843. 

‘•  My  dear  Sir,— I received  a letter  from  John  M'Clitchie,  in  answer  to  the  letter  which 
I mentioned  to  you  that  I had  written  to  him,  and  he  came  to  Dublin  last  night  to  see  me. 
and  I have  had  a full  consultation  with  him  to-day.  I have  told  him  that  f think  he  was 
too  hasty  in  accepting  a situation  in  Scotland ; hut  it  was  suddenly  offered  to  him,  and  he 
was  obliged  either  to  accept  or  refuse  it  at  once.  The  terms  he  has  accepted  are  3s.  a 
week  better  than  his  present  wages,  besides  a good  house,  garden,  and  fuel ; but  I find 
that  he  will  remain  on  Lord  Lansdowne’s  estate,  and  give  up  his  new  engagement  if 
permanently  engaged,  that  is,  for  a time  certain,  and  other  such  arrangements  as  will 
make  him  comfortable.  He  has  had  a feeling  of  not  being  settled,  as  his  engagement  has 
been  a long  time  by  the  week,  and  without  a house  of  his  own  ; but  he  does  not  consider 
that  the  house  you  proposed  would  suit  him.  I am  in  great  hopes  that  he  may  be  able  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  as  will  be  entirely  consonant  with  Lord  Lansdowne’s  interests 
and  wishes  (about  which  I am  very  anxious),  and  such  as  may  at  the  same  time  satisfy 
John’s  reasonable  wishes.  I have  desired  him  at  once  to  go  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  a 
settlement  may  at  once  be  made,  as  I should  be  greatly  disappointed  if  he  were  to  leave 
the  country.  I have  always  found  John  very  easy  to  deal  with  in  a simple  matter  of  fact 
way,  and  that  he  may  know  exactly  what  his  position  is.  The  offer  made  to  him  in  Scotland 
is  a very  good  one  ; but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  remain  here  by  the  vear  at  a 
salary  of  £80  per  annum,  with  a reasonable  house  and  garden,  fuel,  and  a cow’s  grass, 
which,  I should  think,  would  be  worth  maybe  £105  per  annum,  which  is  the  present 
wages.  But  then  a man  can  live  much  more  economically  in  his  own  house  than  in  any 
other  manner. 

“John  tells  me  that  he  thinks  he  and  tenants  on  the  estate  are  on  very  good  terms 

that  they  are  friendly  towards  him.  That  I consider  a most  important  object  to  have 
established ; and  for  Lord  Lansdowne’s  interests  I would  lament  extremely  that  no  settle- 
ment should  be  made,  and  sincerely  trust  that  I shall  hear  that  all  is  arranged,  and  that 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

“ I am,  my  dear  Sir,  your's  veiy  faithfully, 

“T.  F.  Kennedy, 

“ To  J.  R.  Price,  esq.” 

After  reading  which,  and  after  removing  from  his  mind  some  impressions  which  I then 
found  he  entertained  for  the  first  tune,  he  entered  into  a new  agreement,  which  he  drew 
lip  himself,  and  signed  in  the  following  terms : — 

“ Westfield  Farm,  28 th  June,  1843. 

_ “ Sir, — If  the  gentleman  whom  I agreed  with  in  Scotland  accepts  of  my  giving  up  his 
situation,  I will  stop  on  at  Luggacurren  upon  the  following  terms,  viz. — 

‘•'Till  once  a house  is  prepared  for  me  to  bring  over  my  wife,  I am  to  have  £2  2*.  per 
week  and  a furnished  room  to  live  in.  When  the  house  is  prepared  for  me  to  bring  over 
my  wife  I am  to  be  allowed  time  to  go  for  her,  and  £5  to  bring  her  over,  and  what  furni- 
ture I may  bring  with  her ; and  after  I bring  my  wife  over  I am  to  have  a free  house, 
garden,  and  firing,  and  a cow’s  grass,  and  £S0  sterling  per  year.  And  it  is  hereby 
understood,  that  it  will  not  be  above  three  months  from  this  date  till  the  house  is  ready. 

“ I am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

“John  M‘Clitchie. 

“ John  R.  Price,  esq. 

“F.S. — In  the  event  of  the  above  being  fulfilled,  I consider  myself  bound  for  one  year 
from  the  day  of  my  permanent  agreement  commencing.”  “ J.  M‘C.” 

Mr.  M'Chtchie  left  me  and  returned  home  to  Luggacurren,  and,  as  I thought,  fully 
satisfied  with  the  new  agreement,  and  determined  to  remain.  On  this  occasion  I gave  him 
a note  to  Air.  Kilbride,  asking  him  for  permission  to  build  the  house  on  an  angle  of  his 
field,  which  I thought  was  an  eligible  situation,  but  to  this  note  I received  no  answer.  The 
next  day,  the  29th  of  June,  Mr.  M'Clitchie  received  a letter  through  the  Stradbally  post- 
office,  with  the  Athy  postmark  upon  it,  in  the  following  words : — 

“Notice. 

“Sir, — At  four  days’  notice,  we  the  undersigned  persons  forthwith  request  you  to  quit 
fnis  country  and  go  home,  and  not  be  the  cause  of  destroying  old  honest  tenants  by 
your  making  of  drains.  Every  quarter  sessions  there  are  nothing  but  ejectments  served 
on  the  best  tenants  on  the  lands  ; but  i think  before  many  months  go  round  we  may  meet 
that  orange  tory,  Jack  Price,  so  as  to  put  him  from  his  villainy  during  his  life ; and  now, 
Mr.  Maclachy,  let  no  man  persusade  you  to  go  against  this  letter,  for,  by  God  ! if  you  do 
Dot  quit  this  country  you  will  be  shot  as  ded  as  a dog  in  the  noon-day  light,  and  we  do 
not  wish  to  injure  you.  You  can  get  employment  in  another  country  as  well  as  here ; and 
ft  he  the  cause  of  injuring  an  honest  old  stock  of  people  who  ware  all  comfortable  untill 
Jack  Price  came  to  deal  with  them — but  there  is  a beat  laid  for  Jack  I promise  him,  and 


2 5th  October,  1844 

1026. 

John  H,  Price,  esq. 
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2 5th  October,  1844.  one  that  won't  miss  of  him  in  my  opinion.  -Sir,  the  less  you  say  on  this  letter  the  better 

’ it  may  be  for  you ; but  however  get  your  salary  from  Jack  and  go  home  in  the  name  of 

1026.  God.  And  you  see  the  treatment  he  is  giving  the  poor  people  that  is  under  his  lash ; but 

John  R.  Price,  esq.-  however  it  is  a long  lane  that  has  no  turn  in  it.  Jack  Price  has  no  more  word  than  a mad 
dog,  but  telling  Lord  Lansdowne  his  stories  of  the  tenants,  turning  them  out  of  their 
houses,  aud  destroying  them  for  life ; but  little  said  is  soon  mended.  Again  i say  unto 
you,  let  you  not  be  persuaded  by  any  person  to  be  the  cause  of  destroying  an  honest  class 
of  people. 

“ No  more  at  present. 

“ Dated  June  25th,  1343.” 

“ We  are  saying  nothing  of  Mr.  Hines  as  yet,  but  we  see  him  ready  to  serve  ejectments, 
and  we  are  looking  back  at  his  conduct  lately. 

“Directed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Francis  Hines,  Luggacurren,  to  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
John  M'Clitchie,  steward  for  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  Luggacurren,  Stradbally  post-office.” 
This  notice  certainly  breathes  more  of  virulence  and  destruction  to  me  than  to  Mr. 
jVPClitchio,  yet  it  is  strange  that  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  communicate  its  contents 
to  me,  or  to  send  me  a copy  of  it.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  2nd  of  July,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Buggy  assembled  the  tenantry  of  Luggacurren,  after  mass,  in  the  school-house — still  never 
having  thought  it  necessary  to  require  my  attendance — and  produced  the  following  decla- 
ration, as  I was  informed,  for  their  signatures : — 

“ Declaration  of  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne’s  tenants,  on  the  Luggacurren  estate.” 
“We,  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  townland  of  Luggacurren,  and  tenants  to  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  having  heard  with  equal  surprise  and  regret  that  Mr.  John 
M'Clitchie,  agricultural  steward  to  his  lordship,  has  been  served  with  a notice  menacing 
him  with  death  unless  he  leaves  this  country  within  the  period  of  four  days,  do  hereby  most 
solemnly  declare  in  the  face  of  Heaven  and  before  man,  that  we  have  not  either  collectively 
or  individually  been  participators  in,  or  abettors  of  the  foul  and  murderous  threat,  issued 
against  this  much  esteemed  and  unoffending  man.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
that,  since  Mr.  M‘Clitcl lie's  arrival  in  this  neighbourhood  we  have  entertained  towards  him 
the  strongest  and  most  sincere  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem ; and  that  these  feelings  On 
our  part  have  been  the  natural  result  of  an  anxious  solicitude  on  bis  part  to  promote  our 
interests  in  every  just  way  which  the  opportunities  of  his  situation  afforded  him.  We  more- 
over assure  him,  that  we  have  never  heard  the  expression  of  the  slightest  antipathy  against, 
nor  the  most  trivial  complaint  of  his  conduct,  since  ho  came  amongst  us.  This  declaration 
of  our  innocence  wo  are  willing  to  confirm  by  the  most  solemn  appeal  which  man  can 
require,  or  Heaven  sanction.  We  are  well  aware  that  this  occurrence  will  serve  as  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  malevolent  and  ill  disposed  to  misrepresent  us  as  an  immoral  and  sanguinary 
people,  and  thereby  depreciate  our  character  in  the  estimation  of  our  noble  and  benevolent 
landlord.  Some  may  assert  that  our  hostility  to  the  system  of  draining,  now  being  in  pro- 
gress on  this  estate,  lias  driven  us  to  the  adoption  of  this  criminal  course — 

“ To  tills  we  answer,  that  we  arc  fully  cognisant  of  the  important  and  permanent  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  our  steady  co-operation  in  the  views  of  our  landlord,  whose  object  is  to 
effect,  not  a transitory  but  a permanent  improvement  in  our  condition,  by  granting  us  a 
certain  sum  on  condition  that  we  expend  a quantity  of  laboiu-  equal  in  amount  to  that  sum, 
in  the  improvement  of  our  farms.  To  the  proposal  wc  have  really  acceded,  and  to  be  enabled 
to  comply  with  it,  we  have  denied  ourselves  not  only  of  many  of  the  comforts  but  the  necessa- 
ries of  life.  Will  it  then  bo  supposed  that  we  are  so  bereaved  of  common  sense,  so  desti- 
tute of  prudence,  as  that  (at  the  very  moment  when  we  are  most  actively  engaged  in  the 
execution  of  this  project)  we  would,  by  tlie  commission  of  crime,  blast  our  expectations, 
and  throw  to  the  winds  the  fruits  of  our  labour  and  industry.  If,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
harvest,  an  outrage  of  this  sort  occurred  here,  it  would  not  be  siirprising;  and.  occur  it 
might  at  that  period,  were  it  not  that  the  importunate  voice  of  conscience  silenced  the  ones 
of  nature,  and  rendered  death  preferable  to  crime.  ... 

“ At  tlie  time  alluded  to,  there  was  not  in  existence  a more  wretched  and  desu  u e 
people  than  the  great  majority  of  those  whose  names  are  hereto  appended.  This  state  o 
things  has  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of  four  unproductive  harvests ; we  were  com- 
pelled, through  the  natural  love  of  life,  to  contract  debts,  to  the  payment  of  wine  , m 
addition  to  our  rents,  the  produce  of  one  harvest  was  totally  inadequate.  The  impressi 
then  upon  our  minds  was,  as  it  now  is,  that  patience  and  forbearance  under  all  these  pnv - 
tions  were  the  most  effectual  means  to  produce  a result  alike  favourable  and  creditab  e o 
We  well  knew,  that  in  our  noble  and  venerated  landlord  we  possessed  a kind  and  consi  er 
friend,  to  whom  if  our  grievances  were  clearly  made  known,  immediate  notice  w°  _ 
taken  of  them,  and  effectual  measures  adopted  to  remedy  them.  Our  landlord, 
good,  was  far  from  us,  and  raised  high  above  us.  We  hacl  no  advocate ; oim  poverty, 
the  lowliness  of  our  station  in  society,  produced  a diffidence  in  ourselves  and  a re  u . 
to  approach  him,  which  we  were  unable  to  surmount.  . , ,,  t our 

“We  at  length  conceived  that  our  prospects  became  somewhat  brighter,  and 
hopes  were  in  a fair  way  of  being  realised.  When  Mr.  M'Clitchie  came  here,  a n F 
rience  convinced  him  that  the  frequent  recital  of  distress  which  he  heard,  was  no  ^ 
gerated ; and  on  every  occasion  he  expressed  his  sympathy  in  that  distress,  an  t£en 
sition  to  alleviate  it  as  far  as  the  influence,  of  his  situation  might  enable  Mm-  -ye 
we  possessed  a benefactor,  from  whose  kind  interference  we  hoped  one  day  to  ^ w 
,-siderable  benefit;  are  we  then  to  he  accused  of  the  insane  ingratitude,  as  to  en .-j^ 
crime  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  man  whom  we  sincerely  believed  to  he  the  onlym 
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certainly  hail  the  Trill,  find  might  possess  the  opportunity  of  serving  v.f. ? Vhucr  all  t’nn 
circumstances  oi  tbits  case,  we  five  induced  to  believe  that  this  crime  lias  been  perpetrated 
iiv  some  bribed  ruffian,  for  the  purpose  oi’  misrepresenting  m to  cur  landlord  as  an  idle, 
disorderly,  and  lawless  people,  aiul  therefore  unworthy  of  any  kindness  or  consideration  at 
his  hands.  In  adddition  to  this,  our  solemn  declaration,  we  offer  the  following  sums 
attached  to  our  names,  as  a reward  for  any  information  that  may  lead  to  the  discovery  and 
conviction  of  the  person  or  persons  concerned  in  this  outrage. 

“ Wc  moreover  assure  Mr.  M'Clitchie  of  our  firm  couvictibn,  that  ho  may  fearlessly  enter 
upon  the  dischargo  of  his  duties,  free  from  the  slightest  apprehension  of  violence  or  insult.” 

There  is  not  a word  said  about  me,  who  really  was  the  person  threatened.  Why  they  call 
me  an  orangeman  and  a tory  I cannot  understand. 

5.  Do  the  tenants  whose  signatures  are  affixed  to  this  paper  you  havfc  read  form  a lar«-e 
portion  of  the  whole  tenants  upon  that  townland  ? — Yes,  it  is  signed  by  almost  all  the  tenants 
upon  that  townland  ; but  some  of  them  told  me  that  they  did  not  know  what  they  were 
signing;  that  they  thought  they  wore  signing  a paper  offering  a reward  for  the  discovery 
of  the  person  who  sent  the  notice,  but  they  did  not  know  that  there  was'  no  allusion  in  it 
to  the  menace  against  my  life.  On  reading  tins  declaration,  which  is  ably  drawn  up  and  care- 
fully considered,  it  must  strife  any  common  observer  with  astonishment  why  it  abstains  from 
any  allusion  to  the  bloody  threats  contained  in  the  notice  against  the  life  of  the  agent,  “ that 
orange  tory.  Jack  Price,”  or  for  the  discovery  of  the  assassin  who  had  “the  beat  laid  for' Jack,” 
while  it  makes  the  tenants  state  (the  memorial  not  being  read  to  them)  that  “ the"  had  no 
advocate,  no  one  to  represent  their  grievances  to  Lord  Lansdownc,”  when  all  of  them  must 
have  been  aware  that  it  was  on  the  suggestion  and  at  the  recommendation  of  this  “ no 
advocate”  that  Lord  Lansdownc  granted  the  £1,000  to  be  expended  on  draining  their 
farms ; and  it  seems  very  unaccountable  why  a suspicion  should  have  lurked,  seme  how  or 
other,  in  the  mind  of  the  coneoctor  oi'  the  declaration,  “ that  some  one  may  assert  that  our 
hostility  to  the  system  of  draining,  now  in  progress  on  this  estate,  has  driven  us  to  adopt 
this  criminal  course.”  I shall  now  have  done  with  this  said  notice,  which  came  from  the 
Athy  post-office,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  written  on  the  20th,  and  which  did  not 
roach  Stvadbally  till  tlio  29th,  a distance  of  five  miles,  and  its  corollary,  the  declai*at:on. 
Hat  before  I do  so.  allow  me  to  read  tlie  following  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Lyons,  one  of 
Lord  Lansdowne's  tenants : — 

“ J/nmiiun,  July  Uni,  184". 

“ Mr  nr.  ah  Sin, — While  I was  at  Guillen  yesterday,  Mr.  Hines  informed  "me  that  Mr. 
M'Clitchie  had  been  served  with  a threatening  notice  through  the  post-office,  and  that  a 
meeting  was  then  being  held  at  the  school-house,  at  Luggacurren.  to  consider  what  was 
best  to  he  done.  I went  over  to  the  mooting,  and  found  also  tlio  tenants  of  Luggacurren 
assembled,  and  the  llev.  Mr.  Buggy  with  them,  and  after  signing  their  names  to  a docu- 
ment offering  a reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  writer  of  the  notice.  I did  not  sign  my  name 
to  it,  as  it  contained  a statement,  the  truth  of  which  I could  not  vouch  for ; hut,  I will  give 
£•5  in  any  way  to  assist  in  the  discovery  of  the  writer.  I proposed  that  two  landholders 
should  accompany  Mr.  M'Clitchie  every  day,  beginning  with  the  largest  holder  on  the  town- 
land.  This  was  at  once,  agreed  to.  So  far  as  I can  form  an  opinion,  the  tenants  arc  all 
most  desirous  that  he  should  remain,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  in  Ms  doing 
so.  Ilis  raincl  is  very  unsettled,  and  ho  seems  to  think  the  notice  came  from  some  one 
envious  of  his  situation.  As  we  are  not  to  havo  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  at  dinner  this 
day,  I think  it  right  to  make  this  communication. — Yours  very  truly, 

* “Joseph  Lyons. 

“ To  J.  12.  Price,  esq." 

Mr.  Hutcliinson  succeeded  Mr.  M'Clitchie  in  February  last,  and  remained  until  June 
following,  when  he  left.  The  draining  is  carried  on  now  under  a young  Irishman,  who  has 
had  considerable  experience  under  a Scotch  steward,  and  who  is  perfectly  competent  to 
superintend  the  work.  Allusion  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Buggy  to  a memorial  which  was 
forwarded  by  him  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdownc,  some  time  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  sotting  forth  various  charges  against  the  agent,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  charges 
in  it  are  kept  back  in  his  evidence,  and  a new  one,  still  more  malignant,  introduced ; and 
as  lie  has  also  suppressed  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne's  answer,  I think  it  but  fair  to  him 
an;l  to  myself  to  give  both  here  at  full  length,  without  further  commentary,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  it  was  signed  by  the  tenants  under  an  impression  that  it  was  merely  a memorial 
asking  for  an  abatement  of  rent,  the  memorial  never  having  been  read  for  them,  and  the 
llcv.  Mr.  Hart's  name  was  affixed  to  it  by  the  llev.  Mr.  Buggy,  the  Her.  Mr.  Hart  not 
knowing  that  it  contained  accusatory  charges  against  me.  This  I heard  from  Mr.  Hart ; 
and  all  the  other  tenants  whom  I asked  about  it  positively  denied  knowing  the  contents. 

*'  To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Lansdownc,  &c. — Tbe  memorial  of  the  several  tenants 

and  inhabitants  of  Luggacurren,  in  the  Queeu’s  county, 

“ Most  respectfully  Skoweth, — That  your  memorialists,  in  common  with  the  occupiers 
of  laud  in  Ireland,  have  sustained  heavy  and  incalculable  losses  by  the  failure  in  agricultural 
produce,  the  result  of  four  inclement  harvests.  That  this  providential  visitation  has  been 
peculiarly  felt  by  memorialists,  inasmuch  as  the  lands  which  they  occupy  arc  situate  in  a 
mountain  district,  and  of  course  the  natural  moist  tendency  of  the  soil,  aided  by  remarkably 
miny  seasons,  had  the  effect  of  an  almost  total  destruction  of  the  corn  and  potato  crops 
during  the  years  ’39,  MO,  and  ’41. 

Part  III.  4 Z 
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2 5th  October,  1844.  “ That  memorialists  beg  leave  to  state  that  many  small  fanners  upon  this  estate  were 

compelled  during  that  period  to  sell  their  stock  and  other  matters  which  they  could  bvanv 

102.6.  possibility  spare,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  rents,  as  also  of  discharging  the  necessary 
John  R.  Price,  esq.  cpebts  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families'- 
and  that  many  of  these  debts  have  been  discharged  by  money  borrowed  from  the  loan 
banks  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  at  an  exorbitant  interest,  which  the  direst  necessity  alone 
could  have  induced  them  to  have  recourse  to. 

“ That  memorialists  would  moreover  intimate  that  at  the  very  period  when  a favourable 
change  in  the  seasons  seemed  to  portend  more  remunerative  harvests,  the  new  tariff  bewail 
to  produce  its  very  injurious  effects,  especially  upon  the  price  of  stock,  thereby  invoking 
the  extensive  landholder  in  the  same  difficulty  with  the  smaller. 

“ Memorialists  most  humbly  state  that,  together  with  the  above  general  causes  of  the 
depi-ession,  they  have  also  to  complain  of  particular  and  individual  grievances,  confined  to 
that  portion  of  the  estate  which  they  reside  on.  At  .the  expiration  of  the  middleman’s 
term,  the  agent,  Mr.  Price,  raised  the  rents  to  one-third  more  than  was  previously  received 
by  the  head  landlord  and  middleman  together ; and  having  given  the  tenants  a five  years’ 
lease,  with  an  agreement  to  allow  in  said  lease  one-fourth  of  the  annual  rent  to  all  who 
would  effect  permanent  improvement  of  then’  lands.  This  leas<?  to  be  succeeded  by  a iwentv- 
one  years’  lease,  during  which  term  tenant,  by  agreement,  was  to  have  a reduction  of  one- 
eight  of  the  original  rent,  with  or  without  permanent  improvements. 

“ That  memorialists  most  solemnly  assure  your  lordship  that  they  never  received  the 
benefit  of  such  contract,  for  though  not  legally  subject  to  tithes,  they  having  been  commuted 
to  rents  by  an  act  of  Parliament  passed  previous  to  their  receiving  the  above-mentioned 
leases,  still  they  are  actually  subject  to  them,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Price  compelled  them  to 
pay  the  tithes  during  the  continuation  of  the  five  years’  lease,  and  added  them  to  the 
stipulated  rent  in  the  twenty-one  years’  lease,  so  that  the  benefit  of  the  legal  enactment 
has  not  reached  them,  nor  have  they  derived  any  advantage  from  your  lordship’s  generosity. 

“ That  memorialists  moreover  aver  that,  in  addition  to  the  distress  caused  by  the  disap- 
pointments above  specified,  they  have  been  subjected  to  other  severe  losses,  such  as  law 
costs,  arising  from  evictions,  seizures  of  cattle,  driver’s  fees,  &c.,  &c. ; forty-one  individuals 
having  been  ejected  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  some  of  whom  were  actually  dispossessed, 
and  still  remained  so. 

“ That  memorialists  feel  grateful  to  your  lordship’s  kindness  in  assisting  them  to  improve 
their  farms  by  draining,  hut  at  the  same  time  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  state  that  the 
effect  of  your  lordship’s  generosity  cannot  reach  them  in  sufficient  time,  so  as  to  assist  them 
in  effectually  surmounting  the  difficulties  in  which  they  are  involved. 

“ That  memorialists  being  obliged  in  the  first  instance  to  expend  in  draining  the  whole 
amount  before  they  can  receive  the  half  compensation  granted  by  your  lordship,  to  this 
expenditure  they  are  totally  unable  to  submit.” 

This  is  rather  at  variance  .with  Mr.  Buggy’s  evidence.  He  says  that  they  were  verv 
willmg  to  submit,  and  he  says  here  they  were  not  able  to  submit.  The  memorial  then 
proceeded  to  state — “ That  memorialists  most  humbly  submit  to  your  lordship  that  the 
valuation  on  this  estate  is  not  of  that  impartial  and  equalised  character  winch  your  lordship 
would  approve  of,  were  you  fully  convinced  of  the  contrast  in  the  quality  of  the  lands  on 
your  estates  here  ; as  also  of  the  fact  that  the  spewy  mountain  lands  are  in  many  instances 
as  highly  rented  as  the  primest  feeding  and  wheat  lands  on  your  lordship’s  estate.  That 
memorialists  apprehend  that  a further  enumeration  of  facts  might  fatigue  your  lordship, 
and  therefore  most  humbly  request  that  you  will  view  the  above  statement  as  a feeble 
attempt  to  convey  to  your  lordship’s  mind  a general  idea  of  the  whole.  That  memorialists 
would  most  respectfully  intimate  that  a reference  on  the  subject  of  this  memorial  to  your 
lordship’s  agent,  Mr.  Price,  would  only  tend  to  increase  memorialists’  disappointment,  "they 
having  hitherto  forwarded  to  your  lordship,  through  Mr.  Price,  a similar  statement,  to 
which  they  have  never  received  a reply.  That  memorialists  feel  confident  that  they  are 
able  to  prove  this  statement  to  your  lordship’s  fullest  satisfaction,  and  would  not  hesitate, 
should  it  meet  your  lordship’s  approbation,  to  lay  before  the  Land  Commission  now  sitting 
at  Dublin,  a full  statement  of  their  case,  as  also  many  individual  cases  of  peculiar  hardships, 
which  it  would  he  tedious  to  recount  in  tins  memorial,  that  thereby  your  lordship  may 
obtain  the  most  authentic  testimony  of  the  truth  of  their  assertions,  and  your  agent  mav 
not  be  surprised,  but  have  the  fullest  and  fairest  opportunity  of  disproving  them,  if  in  Ins 
power. 

‘‘  We  the  undersigned  Catholic  clergymen  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  statement  is 
correct  and  true.” 

This  sheet  was  signed  by  the  Homan  Catholic  clergyman  (the  Rev.  Maurice  Hart)  and 
Richard  Buggy.  Father  Hart  told  me  that  he  understood,  when  he  authorised  Mr.  Buggy 
to  sign  it,  that  it  was  for  an  abatement  of  rent.  The  names  of  the  tenants  were  upon  a 
separate  sheet,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of  its  ever  having  been  attached  to  the 
memorial. 

6.  In  point  of  fact  had  a similar  memorial  to  that  been  presented  to  you  ? — No,  not 
similar.  I have  the  one  here  which  was  generally  signed  by  the  tenants  on  the  other 
estates,  as  well  as  those  resident  on  Luggacurren,  and  which  was  presented  to  me.  It 
speaks  of  me  in  very  different  terms  : — 

[Copy.]  “To  John  R.  Price,  Esq. 

We,  the  undersigned  tenants- deriving  under  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  on  his  estate 
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in  tlie  Queen’s  county,  do  niost  respectfully  submit  to  your  benevolent  consideration  the 
necessity  we  feel  o t soliciting-  your  mediation  between  his  lordship  and  his  tenantry,  with 
-the  view  to  obtain  some  permanent  or  temporary  assistance  in  our  present  distress,  which 
we,  in  common  with  the  country  at  large,  seriously  labour  under. 

“ It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  a lengthened  detail  of  the  many  causes  to  which  may  be 
attributed  the  great  depression  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  and  other  commodities, 
by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  discharge  tlie-  obligations  we  have  contracted  with  our 
landlord,  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  amongst  thc-se  the  new  tariff  is  most  prominent,  producing 
a sudden  and  perseveringly  ruinous  effect  upon  the  price  of  stock,  the  culture  of  which  has 
been  hitherto  the  most  remunerative  of  all  our  agricultural  speculation. 

“ W e are  aware,  Sir,  of  3'our  extensive  information  upon  agricultural  matters : and  hence 
we  deem  it  due  to  your  superior  intelligence  to  leave  to  your  own  mind  the  assignation  of 
other  causes  which  have  so  strongly  operated  against  our  interests. 

, You  can  well  recollect  that  for  the  last  four  years  our  harvests  have  been  most  unpro- 
pitious,  the  produce  of  our  lands  scarcely  averaging  the  expense  of  cultivation : consequently 
the  rents  paid  by  us  during  that  period  were  either  the  residue  of  the  capital  originally 
possessed  by  us,  or  the  scanty  savings  of  more  prosperous  years.  In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  reasons  for  thus  soliciting  your  kind  interference,  we  can  adduce  another,  which 
in  our  humble  judgment  will  carry  with  it  its  due  weight  in  the  minds  of  a considerate 
landlord  and  agent.  Many  of  us  have  expended  considerable  sums  of  money  in  the 
improvement  of  our  farms,  for  which  we  cannot  hope  for  any  return,  unless  through  the 
considerate  indulgence  of  a good  and  humane  landlord.  In  the  success  of  this  our  respect- 
ful appeal,  we  feel  the  utmost  confidence  ; and  this  confidence  is  increased  by  the  convic- 
tion that  in  you,  Sir,  we  possess  a kind  aud  sympathising  friend,  who  will  exert  his  well 
merited  influence  in  our  behalf. 

IV  e have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  and  obedient  servants1.” 

[Here  follovj  the  signatures .] 

MB — Amongst  the  signatures  attached  to  the  above  memorial  was  that  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Buggy. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  sent  the  following  answer  to  the  Rev.  Maurice  Hart,  who 
resides  on  his  lordship’s  estate : 

'•  Lund  on,  2Gth  February,  1344. 

6-  Rev.  Sin,  I think  it  due  to  the  respect  I entertain  for  your  situation  and  personal 
character,  to  acknowledge  to  you  a memorial  which  I have  lately  received  from  some  of 
my  tenants  at  Luggacurren,  including  yourself ; and  I should  have  done  so  immediately 
had  I not  been  desirous  of  previously  making  an  accurate  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances. • 

“ I regret  to  observe  that  it  contains  statements  quite  at  variance  with  the  facts,  and  that 
consequently  you  must  have  been  led  to  sign  it  under  some  misapprehension.  It  is  com- 
plained of  (which  it  is  most  singular  that  I now  hear  of  for  the  first  time)  that  there  was  a 
breach  in  the  agreement  in  the  lease  of  the  lands  of  Luggacurren  for  five  years,  commencing 
from  the  year  1831,  to  make  an  allowance  of  one-fourth  upon  the  annual  rental.  There 
was  no  such  agreement  in  that  lease,  for  I have  it  now'  before  me,  as  it  was  signed  by  the 
parties  at  the  time,  and  find  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  it.  It  is  true,  that  although  no 
such  engagement  was  made  in  the  lease,  and  the  lands  were  let  at  or  below  their  actual 
value,  as  ascertained  by  an  eminent  surveyor,  upon  finding  there  was  great  capability  of 
improvement,  I authorised  Mr.  Price  to  state  to  the  tenantry  that  it  was  my  intention  freely 
to  Make  them  an  allowance  during  those  five  years  of  one-fourth  of  the  rent,  with  a view 
to  effect  improvements ; and  that  allowance  1 find  was  made.  The  only  diminution  of  it 
was,  that  by  an  understanding  with  the  tenants  themselves,  and  never  at  the  time  com- 
plained of,  the  tithe  was  paid  out  of  it  by  Mr.  Price,  instead  of  the  tenants  paying  it 
themselves,  who  were  at  the  time  that  lease  was  made  hound  by  law  to  do  so,  although 
he  contrary  is  stated  in  the  memorial.  It  was  not  till  when  the  new  leases  came  to  be 
Made,  in  the  year  1836,  that  tithe  became  due  from  the  landlord,  and  ever  since  that  it 
as  been  paid  by  me.  I must  confess  that  those  striking  mis-statements  of  facts,  in 
matters  capable  of  proof,  a little  sliake  my  confidence  respecting  those  statements 
contained  in  the  memorial  respecting  which  I have  no  means  of  procuring  such 
precise  information.  I am  aware,  however,  that  though  I cannot  consider  rents 
°rl  aV?  ^eeu  at  all  exorbitant  which  were  fixed  at  the  time  below  the  valuation, 
aad  a large  expenditure  allowed  for  afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  improvement,  and 
he  only  deviations  made  from  it  since,  and  those  have  been  many,  were  in  favour  of  the 
enant,  there  has  yet  been  from  a recurrence  of  wet  seasons  lately,  and  from  the  peculiari- 
es  of  the  soil,  considerable  inconvenience  and  distress  experienced  by  most  of  the  tenants 
m that  situation ; I sincerely  regretted  to  hear  of  it,  and  adopted  an  arrangement  a year  or 
two  ago,  which  appeared  calculated  both  to  give  some  relief  to  the  tenants  by  new  allow- 
ances, and  to  provide  by  an  improved  system  of  draining  against  a recurrence  of  the  evil 
or  the  future — and  if  ail  the  tenants  have  not  equally  profited  by  it,  it  has  not  been  my  fault. 

result  I find  to  be,  that  allowing  for  the  difference  of  tithe  (amounting  to 
,,  U | l^s-  4cZ.),  which  was  of  course  considered  by  the  valuator  in  1S31  as"  charged  upon 
e tenant,  and  which  in  1 S3  6 became  payable  by  the  landlord,  tbe  lands  of  Luggacm-ren 
th't  v°W  a ient  ^eSS  ^au  ^ie  filiation  by  tbe  sum  of  £154  8s.  oil.,  notwithstanding  all 
m at  has  beeu  laid  out  upon  them  in  the  intermediate  time,  whilst  it  appears  that  no  eject- 
ent  has  ever  been  served  until  three  half-years’  rent  were  due,  which  made  such  a 
proceeding  indispensible.  I am  anxious  notwithstanding  to  give  every  possible  assistance 


25 th  October,  1844. 

1026. 

John  R.  Price,  esq. 
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2 5th  October,  1 844,  to  such.  of  my  tenants  as  are  disposed  to  exert  themselves,  and  I have  authorised  Hr.  Price 
_ — to  make  some  further  allowances,  beyond  those  already  promised  to  such  tenants,  though 

John  - s I must  frankly  state,  tha  t I cannot  consider  as  entitled  to  favour  those  who  complain  of  the 
o m j.\.  nee,  esq.  caaua]tjes  must  occur  during  a long  lease,  without  showing  any  disposition  to  meet' 

by  their  own  labour  and  exertion  the  immediate  sacrifice  of  rent,  which  I am  ready  to 
. make,  to  guard  against  them  for  the  future.  I have  entered  thus  fully  upon  the  subject. 

as  the  best  proof  that  I have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  subject  of  the  memorial;  hut  1 
request  that  all  ordinary  communications  may  continue  to  he  made  as  usual  to  Mr.  Price, 
■who  has  general  instructions  from  me. 

“ I remain,  Rev.  Sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

“ Lansdowne.” 

“ F.8. — I wish  to  add,  that  if  any  tenants  on  Luggacurrcn  are  dissatisfied  with  the  vent 
they  pay  under  their  present  leases,  I shall  have  no  objection  to  a fresh  valuation  Lein" 
made  of  the  land  they  occupy;  hut  it  must  he  with  the  understanding  that  they  must  abide 
by  the  new  valuation,  whatever  it  may  he,  or  give  up  their  land.” 


7.  To  what  previous  memorial  sent  through  you  does  this  last  one  refer  ? It  was  a 

memorial  sent  to  me  for  an  abatement  of  rent,  and  they  say  in  conclusion — “ In  the  success 
of  this  our  respectful  appeal,  we  feel  the  utmost  confidence,  and  this  confidence  is  increased 
by  the  conviction  that  in  you,  sir,  we  possess  a kind  and  sympathising  friend,  who  will  exert 
his  well  merited  influence  in  our  behalf.”  The  tenants  in  that  memorial  complained  that 
they  had  not  received  the  benefit  of  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  during  the  five  years’  lease, 
nor  the  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  in  the  lease  for  twenty-one  years,  and  that  they  were  not 
legally  subject  to  the  tithes.  At  the  time  the  valuation  of  Luggacurrcn  was  made, 
namely,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1831,  Mr.  Green  valued  the  land  exclusive  of  the 
tithe  composition,  and  all  other  charges,  which  at  that  period  was  payable  by  the  tenant. 
It  was  in  August,  1832,  an  act  was  passed,  commonly  called  Lord  Stanley’s  act,  which 
made  it  imperative  upon  landlords  to  pay  the  composition  tithe  on  all  lands  held  by  tenants- 
at-will,  at  the  expiration  of  existing  leases,  and  at  all  future  lettings.  Therefore  Lord 
Lansdowne  did  not  become  liable  until  the  expiration  of  the  five  years’  lease,  which 
happened  25th  March,  1836;  but  the  country  being  very  much  disturbed  at  tins  period  oil 
the  subject  of  tithes,  it  was  stipulated  with  the  tenants  that  Lord  Lansdowne  would  pay 
the  tithe,  in  order  to  ensure  payment  to  tho  clergyman,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  country  ; and  to  effect  this,  they  agreed  that  the  tithe  should  be  deducted  out  of  the 
twenty-five  per  cent,  allowance,  for  and  during  the  five  years’  lease,  as  will  appear  more 
fully  by  the  following  example,  viz : — 

Denis  Kilbirdc,  yearly  rent  for  the  five  years, . . . . . £239  4 S 


Twenty-five  per  cent,  off, 
Allowed  him. 

Paid  tithe  for  him,  . 


. £59  16  2 

£44  4 4 
15  11  10 


£59  16  2 

At  the  end  of  tho  five  years’  lease,  and  when  the  lease  for  twenty-one  years  was  made, 
the  one-eighth  was  deducted,  less  tithe  composition,  with  a few  deviations  in  favour  of 
the  tenant,  from  the  original  valuation  made  by  Mr.  Green,  and  that  reduced  value  is 
now  the  present  rent  paid  by  the  tenants.  One  example  is  hero  subjoined,  in  order  to 
explain : — 

Denis  Kilbride,  120.A.  la.  20p.,, valued  at  . . . £248  18  1 0 

One- eighth  off  . . . . 312  4 


£217 

16 

6 

Tithe  added 

15 

11 

10 

£233 

8 

4 

Leased  for 

215 

18 

6 

£17 

9 

10 

Here  is  a deviation  in  favour  of  the  tenaiit  of  £17  9s.  10rf.  yearly,  in  addition  to 
£lo  10s.  6cl.  exclusive  of  tithe.  Having  now  disposed  of  the  declaration  and  the  memo- 
rial,and  having,  as  I think,  clearly  established  by  circumstantial  evidence  almost  amounting 
to  facts*  that  both  were  got  up  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buggy  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
my  character,  not  only  with  those  * tenants  who  are  more  immediately  under  his 
influence,  but  also  with  my  employer,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne ; and  having  failed 
in  both,  I am  not  surprised  at  the  next  step  he  has  taken  in  coming  before  this  com- 
mission to  accuse  me  of  corruption,  that  of  taking  fees  or  bribes  from  the  tenants. 
Question — “ T\  hat  is  the  arrangement  when  leases  are  given ; are  there  any  fees  paid 
to  tho  agent?”  Answer — “I  qannot  say  of  my  own  knowledge;  I can  only  speak  from 
report.  Report  says  that  many  persons  have  paid  fees  to  the  agent — that  is  a general 
belie!  and  impression  that  fees  are  given  to  the  agent ; and  there  is  a general  feeling 
and  impression  that  favouritism  exists  upon  the  estate  to  a very  great  extent.”  Now 
this  I consider  a very  serious  charge  ; and  if  1 have  been  rather  prolix  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  this  gentleman's  attack  upon  me  in  malevolence,  I hope  the  commissioners  will 
excuse  it,  and  will  see  the  necessity  there  was  to  show  an  animus  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buggy 
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to  stab  and  wound  mo,  by  dealing  in  general  and  undefined  charges.  In  this  gentleman's  2 5th  October,  1844. 

parish  upwards  ox  100  pairs  of  leases  have  been  executed  within  the  last  eight  years  to  

tenants  residing  in  it  to  men  whom  lie  represents  ns  having  been  persecuted  with  ejAct-  1026, 
meats,  with  driver's  fees,  with  every  species  of  cruelty,  « who  have  "no  confidence  in  the  Joh,,B'  Pricf*“* 
agent;”  and  yet  he  has  not  attempted  to  name  anyone  individual  out  of  this  mass  of 
discontented  tenants  to  prove  his  accusation,  relying  •*  on  vague  reports  and  general  feel- 
ings and  impressions  to  substantiate  so  grave  a charge.  This  reverend  gentleman  has 
been  resident  on  this  estate  for  the  last  seven  years.  ' I have  been  connected  with  it  for 
live  tunes  seven  years,  and  until  the  reverend  gentleman  came,  there  could  not  be  a more 
contented  or  a more  united  people ; and  I still  believe  that  his  efforts  to  disturb  and  to 
undermine  that  confidence  which  should  always  exist  between  tenants  and  their  landlord, 
or  h's  representative,  will  be  unavailing.  1 now  dismiss  this. charge,  bv  positively  and 
unequivocally  declaring  that  it  is  utterly  unfounded.  • 

t*.  -M'e  f ' 1 ” commissioners  to  understand  you  by  that  statement  as  distinctly  swearing, 
that  you  have  not  directly  or  indirectly  received  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a gratuity  or 
bribe  from  any  of  the  tenants '? — Certainly. 

9.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  or  suspect  that  any  such  gratuities  have  been  received 
by  any  persons  in  your  employment ? — I am  decidedly  of  opinion  there  has  not.  I have 
the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Hines,  lie  was  charged  with  having  done  so.  lie  went  before 
S:r  Edward  Welsh,  a magistrate,  before  whom  lie  made  a declaration.  lie  was  charged  with 
getting  gratuitous  labour,  and  lie  produced  his  account  book,  and  showed  the  men  lie  did 
pay  and  the  men  lie  did  not  pay,  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  magistrate  and  of  Lord 
Lansdowne,  that  the  charge  was  false. 

ID.  What  is  the  course  pursued  as  to  the  expense  of  leases? — The  fees  of  the  solicitor 
and  the  stamp  duty  are  the  only  expenses  naid  by  the  tenant. 

11.  What  is  the  usual  fee  paid  to  the  solicitor? — Tiic  printed  forms  arc  filled  up  in  my 
office  by  my  clerk,  and  lie  gets  a guinea ; but  when  they  go  to  the  solicitor’s  office  it  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  writing. 

12.  In  those  cases  in  which  your  clerk  fills  up  the  printed  form  and  receives  the  fee, 
does  the  solicitor  receive  a fee  also  ? — No.  the  leases  upon  Luggacurren  are  generally  of 
small  farms,  and  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  employ  the  solicitor.  As  I said  before, 
the  printed  forms  are  filled  up  in  my  office. 

There  is  a phrase  used,  “ The  rent-  paid  to  the  head  landlord  and  middleman  toge- 
ther upon  that  estate.”  Is  the  rent  paid  by  the  middleman,  or  do  you  go  to  the  tenants  upon 
the  land? — What  Mr.  Buggy  insinuates  is.  that  upon  the  middleman’s  lease  falling  out  in 
1831,  the  tenants  of  the  middleman  paid  £1,400  a year,  and  at  that  time  the  head  rent  was 
£700  a year.  He  states,  after  the  lease  expired,  the  estate  was  let  for  £2, 100, ‘that  is,  that 
the  rent  proposed  by  me  was  as  much  as  the  head  rent  and  the  middleman's  rent  put  together. 

14.  And  making  one-third  more  than  they  paid  to  the  middleman  ? — Yes. 

15.  Is  that  true  ? — No,  it  is  set.  for  £1,800. 

16.  Did  you  receive  the  rent  from  the  middleman,  or  go  to  the  tenants  upon  the  land 
direct  ?— The  middleman  always  pays  it : we.  did  not  collect  from  the  tenants. 

17.  W ith  respect  to  the  fees  paid  to  the  bailiffs  or  drivers,  are  they  paid  direct  to  the 
bailiffs  or  drivers  by  the  tenants,  or  do  they  pass  through  tiie  office  ? — There  are  no  fees 
paid  to  the  driver — he  takes  a constable  with  him,  and  the  constable  is  paid  the  regular 
fees ; but  Hr.  Hines,  whom  I employ,  gets  no  personal  advantage. 

13.  Are  the  fees  to  the  under-bailiff  paid  through  the  office  or  by  the  tenants  ? — By  the 
tenants ; but  there  has  been  verv  seldom  anv  distress  made. 


19.  Are  you  aware  what  are  the  fees  paid  to  the  bailiffs  or  drivers  upon  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  land  again  in  a case  where  a tenant  has  been  ejected? — There  arc  no  fees  what- 
ever in  that  case.  If  a tenant  is  ejected  he  takes  out  a lease  for  six  months  on  a 10s.  stamp, 
and  if  he  redeems  by  paying  the  rent  in  the  meantime,  there  is  no  further  charge. 

20.  Was  any  such  complaint  made  to  you  or  to  Lord  Lansdowne  ? — Never.  The  memo- 
rial to  Lord  Lansdowne,  alludes  generally  to  driver’s  fees.  Mr.  Buggy  states  that  eject- 
ments for  the  non-payment  of  rent  have  been  brought  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  farms. 
He  instances  the  case  of  Michael  Hennessy,  who  was  evicted,  and  his  lands  were  let  to 
another  tenant,  uot  for  the  purpose  of  consolidation,  for  the  new  tenant  had  no  land  touch- 
mo;  Hennessy’s  farm.  . He,  however,  omits  to  mention  the  case  of  the  Rev.  John  Cahill, 
■who  held  197  acres  of  the  lands  of  Ballicoollen,  who  was  also  ejected  for  the  non-payment 
of  rent,  and  who  was  ultimately  evicted.  As  Mr.  Buggy  took  a very  active  part  for  his 
friend  to  enable  him  to  redeem  these  lands,  it  is  strange  that  he  did  not  introduce  this 

particularly  as  it  was  disposed  of  afterwards  with  the  view  to  the  consolidation  of 
tarma ; hut  it  did  not  suit  Mr.  Buggy’s  purpose  to  state  that  the  loss  of  rent  on  "this  farm 
amounted  to  no  less  a sum  than  £470,  and  that  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  notwith- 
standing, has  given  the  l!ev.  Mr.  Cahill’s  sisters  an  annuity  of  £20  per  annum,  whilo  the 
land  has  been  let  to  solvent  tenants  lor ‘more  rent  than  Mr.  Cahill  paid. 
ir?*'  rcsPGCi the  case  of  Michael  Hennessy,  what  were  the  facts? — In  the  year 
1817  the  lands  of  Guillen  came  into  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne’s  possession  by  virtue  of 
habere,  for  non-payment  of  rent.  The  father  of  Michael  Hennessy  who  was  not  an  under- 
tenant on  the  land  at  that  time,  though  residing  with  the  M’Nallys,  who  were  under-tenants, 
was  brought  forward  by  the  M’Nallys  and  taken  as  a joint  tenant  with  themselves : I had 
“°  objection,  knowing  the  M'Nallys  to  be  sufficient  security.  I then  let  to  them  as  joint 
tenant  fifty-nine  acres  thirty-six  perches,  at  the  rate  of  40s.  per  acre ; they  afterwards 
divided  the  farm  among  themselves,  and  apportioned  the  rent.  Hennessy  got  the  worst 
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division,  and  was  continually  complaining  that  Ids  rent  was  too  high  ; but  as  the  partners 
could  not  consent  to  apportion  the  rent  amounting  to  the  quality  and  value  of  each  partner's 
holding,  no  abatement  was  given  to  Hennessy,  and  he  remained  without  relief.  Thev 
afterwards  got  an  abatement  on  the  joint  farm  in  1823,  of  twenty  per  cent. 

22.  "Was  any  larger  abatement  made  to  Hennessy  at  that  time  than  to  any  of  the 
o there  ? — No ; an  abatement  was  made  on  the  whole  farm,  which  was  made  permanent  the 
following  year.  Tins  reduced  the  rent  to  36s.  an  acre  all  round.  They  continued  as  joint 
tenants  until  May,  1S3S,  when  the  lease  expired.  They  were  then  separated,  and  Henessv 
took  thirty  acres  and  three  roods  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £47  155.  He  was  served  with  "an 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  in  May,  1841,  when  lie  owed  three  half-years’  rent 
The  ejectments  were  obliged  to  be  brought  in  the  upper  courts  in  consequence  of  his  yearly 
rent  exceeding  £50  of  the  late  currency,  or  £46  3s.  Id.,  the  costs  of  which,  together  with 
the  sheriff’s  fees  for  giving  possession,  came  to  £15  11s.  On  the  4th  of  January  following, 
1842, 1 gave  up  further  proceedings  on  Hennessy  paying  a year’s  rent,  £47  155.,  and  passing 
a note  for  the  costs,  which  left  a year’s  rent  still  due  to  the  1st  of  November,  1841. 
Hennessy  had  lost  all  his  stock  at  this  time,  and  was  not  able  to  hold  five  acres  of  land. 
He  was  again  served  with  ejectment  in  May,  1842,  when  one  and  a half  year’s  rent  was 
due,  and  in  the  winter  following  was  finally  dispossessed,  not  being  able  to  redeem  the 
land  at  the  rate  of  24s.  the  acre,  which  reduced  rent  I offered  to  accept,  and  the  rent  which 
he  did  pay  at  the  former  redemption  I understood  he  borrowed. 

23.  Do  you  know  what  compensation  he  received  ? — £20. 

24.  Was  the  ejectment  in  that  case  in  order  to  consolidate  farms  ? — Certainly  not.  It 
has  been  set  to  a tenant  whose  farm  does  not  touch  it,  nor  bound  it  on  any  side;  but  I 
must  confess  that  I am  an  advocate  for  consolidating  farms  where  capital  exists.  I am 
anxious  to  say  a few  words  with  regard  to  the  course  pursued  on  the  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne’s  estates  in  making  allowances  for  permanent  improvements,  in  which  I include 
all  new  houses  built  in  a permanent  manner,  and  covered  with  slates,  all  under-draining, 
new  lines  of  fence  or  stone  walls,  pumps,  piers,  &c.  &c.,  as  it  has  been  attempted  by  Mr. 
Buggy,  to  make  it  appear  that  such  allowances  have  been  limited  to  “ houses  two  stories 
high,  with  a back  kitchen.”  The  general  principle  acted  upon  has  been  either  to  pay  one- 
lialf  the  expenditure  of  new  buildings,  the  plan  being  first  approved  of  by  me,  or  otherwise 
to  give  timber  and  slates ; in  all  other  cases  of  permanent  works  half  the  outlay  has  been 
generally  allowed,  as  previously  agreed  upon.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  the  size  of  farms 
on  this  estate,  there  being  in  the  Luggacnrren  district,  which  Mr.  Buggy  calls  the  mountain 
district, 


32  holdings  under  10  acres, 
39  do.  from  1 0 to  20, 

19  do.  from  20  to  30, 

5 do.  from  30  to  40, 

1 do.  from  40  to  50, 
Average  ext 


2 holdings  from  50  to  60, 
1 do.  from  60  to  70, 
l do.  of  1 20  acres. 

100 

of  farms,  16a.  3n. 


The  remainder  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  estate  in  the  parishes  of  Timogue  and  Tullamoye  is 
divided  into  thirty-seven  farms,  viz. : — 

3 holdings  under  10  acres,  I 10  holdings  from  100  to  200, 

(i  do.  from  10  to  20,  [ 4 do.  of  200  and  upwards. 

10  do.  from  20  to  50,  j — 

4 do.  from  50  to  100,  | 37 

Average  extent  of  farms,  87i  acres. 

Neither  is  there  any  limitation  to  the  size  of  houses,  provided  that  they  shall  not  exceed 
in  the  gross  expense  £500,  which  is  the  maximum  on  which  an  allowance  would  be  made. 
Nor  is  there  any  exclusion  of  small  houses  from  receiving  allowances  and  encouragement, 
provided  that  they  shall  he  built  on  certain  principles,  and  with  stone  and  mortar,  have  a 
brick  chimney,  large  windows,  and  covered  with  slates,  and  the  plan  previously  approved 
of  and  agreed  upon. 

_ 25.  How  is  that  allowance  for  improvements  made  known  to  the  tenants  ? — By  commu- 
nications from  me  and  the  known  principles  which  have  been  acted  upon. 

26.  Has  that  been  acted  upon  to  a great  extent  ? — Yes. 

27 . In  allowing  the  proportion  stated,  how  do  you  proceed  to  ascertain  the  expense  which 
has  been  incurred '? — By  valuation  and  examination,  and  by  a previous  estimate. 

28.  Whom  do  you  send  to  examine  the  house  ? — I generally  examine  it  myself.  If  * 
new  house  is  built,  I am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  materials,  masoury,  and 
tradesmen’s  wages,  &c.  In  going  through  the  farms  if  I see  a house  in  a bad  state, 
encourage  the  owner  to  have  a better  house,  “You  are  entitled  to  a better  house; 1 they 
often  say  the  times  are  too  bad.  Mr.  Buggy  says  he  knows  many  men  in  the  mountain 
district  who  would  be  disposed  to  improve  their  farms,  but  that  they  have  no  confidence  in 
the  agent,  who  will  give  them  no  security  but  bis  word.  I am  glad  Mr.  Buggy  admits  that 
there  are  so  many  persons  able  and  willing  to  improve  their  houses,  because  he  had  given  it  as 
his  opinion  a little  before  that— -“I  cannot  say  that  the  large  farmers  or  the  small  farmers 
are  getting  richer,  with  very  few  exceptions.”  I believe  that  they  are  very  much  improved 
in  their  condition,  and  I should  he  willing  to  give  any  security  required  from  me  to  mduee 
them  to  improve  and  build.  In  addition  to  the  allowance  made  for  under-draining,  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  authorised  me  to  make  a free  grant  of  eighty  barrels  of  lime  per  &cre,o 
such  of  his  tenants  at  Luggacurren  as  completed  the  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  e 
overseer ; and  up  to  this  period,  commencing  from  the  20th  of  April  last,  and  ending  toe 
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23rd  of  September,  there  have  been  2,539  barrels  delivered.  This  -was  done  to  encourage 
the  svstem  of  draining  still  more,  and  to  put  down  by  further  liberality  the  opposition 
which  was  manifestly  made  against  it  in  certain  quarters.  I am  utterly  at  a loss  to  know 
what  would  satisfy  the  reverend  gentleman  (if  this  system  has  failed  in  doing  so).  I believe 
the  revival  of  the  system  of  abatements  would  be  preferred,  which  I do  not  often  recom- 
mend when  the  land  has  been  fairly  valued,  or  much  approve  of  as  the  best  means  of  relief. 
I look  upon  abatements  to  be  calculated  to  produce  inertness  and  idleness.  As  an  attempt  has 
beeamade  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buggy  to  inculpate -the  agent  of  this  estate  for  gross  mismanage- 
ment, partiality,  favouritism,  and  corruption,  intending  also  to  convey  that  a distinction  was 
made  by  the  agent  between  the  tenantry  of  Luggacurren  in  the  mountain  district  who  are 
all  Catholic,  and  the  tenantry  on  what  Mr.  Buggy  calls  the  “ champaign  countrv,”  many  of 
whom  are  Protestant,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  here  what  has  been  done  by  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  agent,  for  this  denounced  and  discouraged  portion  of  his  property,— first,  he  contri- 
buted £150  or  thereabouts  towards  the  building  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel;  second, 
he  contributed  £50  towards  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hart,  the  parish  priest’s  house ; third,  he 
built  a national  school-house,  and  pays  the  master  £10  per  annum;  fourth,  he  built  a 
police  barrack  at  an  expense  of  £200;  fifth,  he  built  a dispensary  and  pays  a doctor  for 
attending  it  weekly;  and  sixth,  he  made  a lease  of  nine-three-quarter  acres” of  land  in  trust 
to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Haley,  for  ninety-nine  years,  at  a reduced  rent,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a manse  for  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  of  the  parish,  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Buggy  now  occupies.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  no  neglect  of  that  portion 
of  his  lordship’s  estate  in  giving  encouragement  to  draining,  liming,  secular  and  religious 
education. 

29.  Generally  throughout  the  district  has  much  encouragement  been  given  towards 
draining  or  other  improvements  ? — I have  not  heard  of  any  drainer  being  introduced  or 
allowance  for  draining  being  made  to  the  tenants  in  that  country.  With  the  permission 
of  the  commissioners  I will  lay  before  them  some  particulars  respecting  the  number  of 
civil  bill  decrees  obtained  on  tins  estate  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Buggy : — 

Number  of  Civil  Bill  Decrees  served  on  the  Land  of  Luggacurren  for  Non-Payment 
of  Rent  since  the  25th  of  March,  1S36,  the  period  at  which  the  Existing  Leases 
commenced : — 


Settled 

No.  SeTved.  before  hear- 

Decree 

for 

Possession. 

p Total 

In  the  Year  1836 

„ 1837 

_ 

„ 1838 

3 | 2 

1 

„ 1839 

,.  1840 

- 

_ 

. 

„ 1841 

27  i 24 

3 

„ 1842 

11  2 

9 

. 

„ 1S43 

13  9 

4 

3 

Total, 

54  | 37 

17 

3 

N.B — OF  these  three,  two  of  them  got  back  a portion  of  their  former  holdings. 

The  costs  in  ejectment  for  column  No.  2.  £l  Is.  each.  The  full  costs  of  an  ejectment 
where  a decree  is  obtained,  column  No.  3,  is  £2  6s.  Id.  each.  The  whole  costs  of  the 
above  ejectments  will  come  to  £78  Os.  5 d.,  which  is  an  average  of  £9  15s.  per  annum  for 
eight  years,  or  about  Is.  1 Hd.  per  tenant  per  annum.  The  number  of  tenants  in  Lugga- 
curren is  100,  therefore  the  number  of  ejectments  served  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
every  fifteen  tenants.  The  average  number  of  decrees  obtained  is  in  the  proportion  of  one 
to  forty-seven.  And  the  number  of  evictions  is  as  one  to  2G6.  In  all  cases  no  ejectments 
^ C i*een  SCrved  until  three  half-years’  rent  became  due.  Gross  valuation  by  Mr.  Green 
of  1673  acres  is  £2,044  Is.  7 d.  The  present  rent  under  leases  is  £1,889  13s.  2d.  Leaving 
£154  8s.  5(7.  reduced  off  the  original  valuation.  Mr.  Green’s  acreable  rent  was£l  4s.  5d. ; 
the  present  acreable  rent  is  £l  2s.  7 d.  Varying  from  £2  2s.  per  acre,  the  highest  rent,  to 
'*■  per  acre,  the  lowest  rent.  The  whole  actual  sum  allowed  for  improvements  during 
the  first  five  years  was  £1,975  9s.  2d.,  being  an  average  of  £395  Is.  10(7.  per  annum. 

30.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — I think  no 
peat  improvement  can  take  place  in  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  unless  you  reach  the 
landlord  directly  or  indirectly,  and  induce  him  to  bear  a proper  and  equitable  propor- 
tion of  the  outlay  for  permanent  improvements.  I know  the  difficulty  of  legislating  on 
tbs  sniject ; therefore  I say  if  it  cannot  he  done  “ directly,”  it  may  perhaps  be  accom- 
plished “ indirectly.”  I think  we  have  a law  in  Ireland,  the  Timber  Act,  which  might 
. taken  as  a precedent.  Now  that  act  gives  a power  to  the  tenantry  which  the  tenantry 
in  England  have  not,  to  register  all  trees  planted  by  them  as  their  own  property,  and 
womd,  if  followed  out  in  the  case  of  permanent  improvements,  lead  to  one  of  two  things, 
either  oblige  the  landlord  in  the  first  instance  to  come  to  an  equitable  agreement  on 
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maldng  a lease  with  his  tenant  as  to  what  quantity  of  the  outlay  ho  was  to  cont^ibut* 
or  if  he  did  not  take  care  to  do  so,  or  refused  to  do  rj,  the  tenant  should  ho  at  ifhVriv 
to  go  before  the  assistant-barrister  or  clerk  of  the  peace,  after  having  served  notice  \v  cy 
liis  landlord  of  his  intention,  and  register  those  improvements,  which  might  he  denned 
as  permanent,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  registers  trees.  I have  always  thought  th-t 
to  encourage  a superior  breed  of  cattle  and  a superior  system  of  agriculture  would  end. 
in  disappointment,  unless  the  landlord  is  prepared  to  follow  it  out  bv  supplying  nica^s 
for  the  building  of  farm-yards  and  homesteads,  and  other  permanent  improvements, truii] 
to  enable  the  tenant  to  raise  manure  and  drain  his  land.  I think  it  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  landlord  should  make  leases  l'or  at  least  twenty-one  years,  in  order  to  super- 
induce a better  system,  and  to  promote  confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant,  .ha! 
I think  that  some  indirect  attempt  might  he  made  to  operate  in  that  way.  For  instance 
if  the  power  of  distress  was  taken  away  from  the  landlord  over  tenants-at-will,  who  are 
in  my  humble  opinion  mere  stewards  upon  the  estate — mere  trustees,  and  should  L-> 
sued  only  as  trustees  by  action  or  civil  bill,  but  not  liable  to  distress.  In  my  opinion  a 
Landlord  who  does  liot  grant  leases  should  not  he  armed  with  a two-edged  sword  iu  h:s 
hand,  by  distress  and  by  notice  to  quit,  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  in  the  same  wav  as 
other  landlords  who  grant  leases  and  make  independent  tenants  are.  I would  therefore 
suggest  that  in  all  cases  the  law  of  distress  should  he  taken  away  from  the  landlord 
who  will  not  give  a lease  of  a certain  number  of  years,  not  less  than  twenty-one  wars. 
On  the  other  hand,  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  I flunk  he  is  mesij  unfairly  placed  l.-v 
the  present  law  of  ejectment.  In  the  case  of  an  estate  where  the  usual  practice  is  r.«!t 
to  bring  an  ejectment  unless  three  half-years’  rent  are  due,  it  may  be  brought  either 
in  the  May  or  January  term : an  intervening  assizes  must  occur  before  final  proofs,  if 
it  goes  to  trial.  Previous  to  the  assizes  the  tenant  first  takes  defence  or  gives  cs.r.; cat 
for  judgment.  Suppose  threw  naif-years’  rent  were  due  at  November,  1843,  the  eject- 
ment is  brought  in  January,  1844,  and  defence  is  taken;  consent  for  judgment  is  given, 
with  stay  of  execution  till  July  or  August.  Then  there  are  two  years’  rent  duo;  then 
habere  issues ; then  the  landlord  is  obliged  or  at  least  advised  to  set  to  the  tenant  in 
possession  for  tiic  six  months'  equi'iy  of  redemption.  At  November  cr  December  fol- 
lowing the  whole  crop  may  he  removed,  and  another  half-year’s  rent  becomes  due. 
making  two  years  and  a half  in  all ; aiul  the  tenant  may  abscond  and  take  all  with  him. 
I should  say  that  that  is  a state  of  things  which  ought  not  to  exist.  I would  suggest 
that  in  all  cases  where  an  ejectment  was  brought  where  three  half-years’  rent  were  duo 
at  the  time  of  bringing  the  ejectment,  that  in  such  a case  the  landlord  should  be  entidod 
to  immediate  possession,  and  not  compelled  to  lot  for  tho  further  six  months’  equity  of 
redemption.  But  in  all  cases  where  an  ejectment  was  brought  for  the  recovery  of  one 
year’s  or  a half-year's  rent,  that  then  the  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  the  six*  months' 
equity  of  redemption.  I wish  to  see  a distinction  made  between  the  sharp  practitioner 
and  the  indulgent  landlord ; that  if  the  latter  does  not  bring  an  ejectment  till  three  gales 
of  rent  are  due,  that  then  he  should  ho  entitled  to  immediate  eviction  and  possession.  I 
think  the  law  of  distress  might  bo  altered  with  advantage,  at  least  the  present  system 
niight  be  modified,  by  requiring  a notice  to  be  served  on  the  tenant  by  tbe  landlord  of  his 
intention  to  enter  and  distrain  if  the  rent  due  was  not  paid  within  fourteen  days  from  the 
service  of  the  notice.  I would  recommend  this  in  order  to  give  tho  tenant  an  opportunity 
to  manufacture  his  com  before  this  summary  and  severe  proceeding  should  bo  resorted  to, 
and  with  tho  view  to  prevent  wanton  and  vindictive  distress. 

31.  With  respect  to  the  county  cess  and  other  burdens  falling  respectively  upon  landlord 
and  tenant,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  lay  before  us '? — I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
county  cess  ought  to  be  divided  and  levied  from  off  the  county  at  largo  in  two  portions, 
under  two  distinct  heads, — one  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  temporary  and  ordinary 
improvements  and  repairs,  and  the  other  tho  permanent  and  extraordinary  works  carried, 
on  by  the  making  of  new  lines  of  roads,  bridges,  and  permanent  buildings.  I do  not  think 
that  a man  who  has  no  stake  in  tho  hedge,  or  perhaps  no  interest  in  his  farm,  should  pay 
for  permanent  improvements.  No  portion  of  tho  expense  of  new  lines  of  roads,  which  add 
to  the  value  of  tho  estate,  or  of  gaols,  or  bridges,  or  court-houses,  should  he  paid  for  by  a 
party  having  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  or  no  lease  at  all,  and  who  has  no  control  over  the 
expenditure  or  management.  Such  an  alteration  would  improve  the  constitution  ot  tiie 
grand  jury,  for  everybody  must  know  that  on  the  first  day,  when  the  county  at  largo 
business  is  going  on,  all  the  grand  jury  are  present  in  their  places,  and  if  the  taxes  were 
levied  oft  the  county  at  large,  as  I propose,  under  two  heads,  you  would  have  twenty-three 
gentlemen  always  in  attendance,  opposing  where  unnecessary,  cr  allowing  what  was 
useful,  instead  of  having  it  left  to  the  individual  management  of  the  local  grand  jurors  who 
attend  for  the  different  baronies.  I should  state  that  my  experience  of  grand  juries  is 
entirely  confined  to  the  Queen’s  county. 

32.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  now  necessary  under  the  law  that  there  should  be  any 
authority  in  writing  from  the  agent  or  landlord  to  a bailiff  to  make  a distress  upon  a parti- 
cular tenant,  independent  of  the  notice  which  the  law  requires  to  be  given  to  the  tenant  in 
the  shape  of  a bill  of  particulars  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  now  necessary.  The  known  himm 
of  the  estate  makes  the  distress  under  written  directions  from  tho  agent.  The  bailiff  ^ 
generally  empowered  and  appointed  in  the  first  instance  to  act  generally  on  a stamper 
deputation  over  such  and  such  properties,  and  afterwards  he  becomes  the  known  bru  i» 
and  acts  without  any  renewal  of  his  authority. 

33.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  with  regard  to  the  comparative  expenses  of  Pr°- 
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by  civil  biU  is  one  guinea;  the  decree  lor  possession  is  £2  5s.  Id.  Non- supposing  two  

keepers  put  on  at  2s.  id.  a day  for  fourteen  days,  that  would  be  £3  5s.  id.,  and  two  keepers  1026. 
would  be  required,  and  entitled  to  payment  at  that  rate,  and  they  are  often  kept  on  the  John  R‘  Price*  est- 
property  aud  paid  for  twice  that  number  of  days ; then  there  would  be  the  auctioneers 
lees. 

34.  But  even  with  one. keeper  the  expense  would  be  higher  than  an  ejectment,  including 

the  auctioneer  s fees  i — Yes.  ° 

35.  Then  there  are  the  poundteepert  fees?— Ton  need  not  use  the  public  pound-  you 
may  make  any  place  on  the  premises  answer  the  purposes  of  a pound. 

[The  witness  withdrew!] 


John  Moffett,  esq.  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Mervillo,  near  Sligo. 

2.  You  are  a solicitor  ? — Yes. 

3.  And  a landed  proprietor? — Yes. 

4.  Having  seen  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  by  Mr.  Michael  Getliin's 
and  Mr.  Edward  Howard  Verdon,  relative  to  the  property  with  which  you  are  connected 
have  yon  any  observations  to  mate  upon  that  evidence  1— Yes,  I have.  The  statements 
nude  before  the  Land  Commissioners  by  Mr.  Michael  Gethin,  and  Mr.  Edward  Howard 
^ erdon,  proprietor  of  the  Sligo  Champion  newspaper,  are  a misrepresentation  of 
facts,  and  calculated  to  mislead,  and  therefore  I shall  confine  my  statement  to  facts 
capable  of  proof.  The  farm  of  Townyfortis  is  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Sligo, 
and  contains  about  fifty  (and  not  150)  acres,  plantation  measure,  and  was  formerly  the 
estate  in  fee  of  William  Smith,  who  died  on  the  6th  January,  1S40,  leaving  a widow, 
who  is  still  living,  but  he  had  no  children.  William  Smith  was  an  improvident  man,  and 

having  no  issue,  he  executed  three  several  deeds  of  conveyance  of  this  farm,  viz.  • One  to 

Packard  Smith,  another  to  Robert  Whittaker,  and  a third ‘to  Barton  Smith;  and  from  1S31 
t°_  1834,  there  was  a constant  scene  of  litigation  between  said  Richard  Smith  and  Robert 
1\  hittaker,  each  insisting  upon  the  rent  from  the  occupying  tenants,  one  of  whom  was  a 
man  named  Denis  Lynch,  from  whom  both  Richard  Smith  and  Whittaker  insisted  on  the 
payment  of  rent,  and  Lynch  being  employed  by  a respectable  merchant  in  Sligo,  as  com- 
buver,  that  gentleman  requested  that  I would  protect  Lynch  from  the  payment'  of  his  rent 
a second  time;  and  in  1833  I advised  Lynch  to  tender  his  rent  to  Richard  Smith,  upon 
getting  an  indemnity  against  the  other  claimants,  wliich  Smith  refused ; and  I then  advised 
him  to  tender  the  same  rent  to  Whittaker,  who  also  declined  to  indemnify  Lynch  ; and  I then 
filed  a bill  of  interpleader  against  Richard  Smith  and  Robert  Whittaker,  brought  the  rent 
into  court,  and  obtained  the  usual  injunction;  and  on  the  12th  of  January,  1837,  a final 
decree  was  pronounced  in  that  suit,  whereby  Robert  Whittaker  was  declared  to  be  entitled  to 
the  rents  during  the  life  of  William  Smith,  the  grantor,  and  Richard  Smith  became  entitled  to 
the  reversion  in  fee,  under  his  deed,  and  Lynch’s  costs  of  suit  were  decreed  a charge  on  the 
said  Richard  Smith’s  reversionary  interest,  expectant  on  the  death  of  William  Smith.  In 
18oi,  Richard  Smith  became  a bankrupt ; and  in  April,  1838,  his  assignee,  or  Iris  agent,  sold 
by  auction  the  bankrupt’s  reversionary  interest  in  fee  in  the  farm,  and  Richard  Gethin,  esq., 
became  the  purchaser ; but  Mr.  Gethin  became  dissatisfied  with  his  purchase,  and  he  found 
fault  with  the  title,  and  he  was  afterwards  discharged  from  the  purchase ; and  on  the  25th 
of  March,  1839,  the  lands  were  again  set  up  for  sale,  and  I was  declared  the  purchaser ; and 
Ihm  for  the  farm  because  I found  it  necessary  to  do  so  to  create  a fund  for  payment  of  the  costs 
of  the  interpleader  suit,  which  were  unpaid,  and  for  a part  of  which  I afterwards  got  credit 
out  of  the  purchase-money.  Before  I bid  for  the  farm,  I repeatedly  solicited  Mr.  Whitta- 
ker’s solicitor  (Mr.  Motherwell)  to  procure  some  friend  to  bicl  as  much  as  would  pay  Lynch’s 
costs,  and  that  I would  not  bid  at  all,  hut  this  was  refused.  William  Smith  died  on  6th. 
January,  1S40  ; and  Whittaker  refusing  to  give  me  possession,  I was  obliged  to  bring  an 
ejectment  on  the  title,  which  was  tried  at  Sligo,  in  summer,  1840,  before  a special  jury, 
and  I got  a verdict,  wliich  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  after 
considerable  litigation,  I was  eventually  put  into  possession,  in  March,  1841 ; and  then 
" hittaker  took  the  benefit  of  the  act  for  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  the  costs  were 
never  paid.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  William  Smith,  I had  a short  deed  of  attorn- 
ment prepared  (which  I still  hold),  and  sent  my  steward  with  it  on  the  lands,  with  a request 
that  the  occupiers  would  sign  it,  and  attorn  to  me  as  tenants,  and  continue  undisturbed  in 
possession  at  the  rents  theretofore  paid  by  them ; but  all  refused  to  attorn,  save  one  (and 
tie  is  still  in  possession),  and  I was  then  obliged  to  resort  to  the  remedy  by  ejectment.  In 
the  month  of  January,  1841, 1 obtained  judgment  in  the  ejectment;  and"  in  the  following 
month  of  February,  and  early  in  March,  I sent  the  same  steward  (Thomas  Boyle)  to  the 
tenants  on  the  land,  several  times,  and  warned  them  to  quit,  and  not  oblige  mo  to  put 
hem  out  by  the  sheriff ; but  the  occupiers  refused,  and  still  insisted  that  they  had  a right 

o retain  the  possession,  and  that  I had  no  right  to  dispossess  them ; and  they  were  induced 
° i°jSt  ^7  persons  claiming  under  Whittaker ; and  therefore  a mere  formal  possession, 
■would  he  unavailing,  as  I would,  in  that  case,  be  driven  to  a separate  ejectment  against 
each  occupier,  and  I was  therefore  compelled  to  dispossess  such  of  them  as  insisted  upon, 
adverse  rights.  On  the  19th  of  March,  1841,  I went  on  the  lands,  accompanied  by  the. 
under  sheriff,  and  after  taking  a formal  possession  of  a few  of  the  cabins,  the  under  sheriff' 
Part  III.  5 A 
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at  my  request,  adjourned  the  further  taking  of  such  possession  to  the  26th  of  March ; and 
the  under  sheritf  then  gave  notice  to  all  the  occupiers,  that  he  would  again  go  on  the  lands 
on  that  day,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  the  actual  possession  to  me,  and  he,  at  same 
time,  warned  the  occupiers  to  remove  their  goods  in  the  meantime  ; hut  several  of  them 
then  declared  they  would  not  do  so ; and  when  the  sheriff  and  myself  were  quitting  the 
land,  several  of  the  occupiers,  who  were  assembled  in  a crowd,  shouted  triumphantly.0  On 
the  26th  of  March,  the  under  sheriff  went  again  on  the  lands,  pursuant  to  the  adjournment 
accompanied  by  a party  of  police,  and  with  difficulty  and  much  trouble  delivered  the  pos- 
session, and  dispossessed  all  such  occupiers  as  resisted  the  possession,  claimin'*  under 
adverse  rights ; and  I then  had  a few  of  the  cabins  of  those  who  claimed  such  adverse  pos- 
session taken  down,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  their  forcibly  retaking  the  possession 
and  I left  ten  or  eleven  of  the  tenants  in  the  occupation  of  their  holdings,  and  six  of  such 
tenants  are  still  in  occupation  of  their  houses,  and  some  of  larger  portions  of  land  than  they 
formerly  held.  When  the  possession  was  so  changed  on  the  26th  of  March,  I left  several 
of  the  houses  on  the  farm  standing,  but  closed  up  and  unoccupied,  and  on  the  ni<*ht  of  the 
8th  of  April  following,  several  of  the  adverse  claimants,  who  were  so  dispossessed,  forcibly 
entered  and  re-possessed  themselves  of  their  former  residences,  and  I was  then  forced  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  resident  magistrate  and  the  police  to  restore  that  possession ; and  I 
then  found  it  necessary  to  take  down  the  cabins  formerly  occupied  by  the  persons  who  were 
guilty  of  such  trespass.  The  persons  who  so  took  forcible  possession,  having  assaulted  my 
steward,  they  were  committed  by  the  magistrate,  and  obliged  to  give  bail  to  abide  then- 
trial  ; but  they  afterwards  expressed  sorrow  for  their  conduct,  proposed  to  go  to  America, 
and  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  I succeeded  in  quashing  the  informations  at  sessions,  and  they 
were  not  prosecuted,  considering  that,  several  of  the  occupiers  who  so  resisted  and  claimed 
adverse  possession  were  misled  and  ill  advised.  I afterwards  gave  several  of  them  assist- 
ance to  erect  cabins  elsewhere,  and  others  to  emigrate  to  America ; and  the  old  occupiers 
who  are  still  in  possession  of  different  parts  of  the  farm,  are  much  more  comfortable  than 
they  had  been ; and  the  chief  part  of  the  farm  is  now  held  at  a lower  rent  than  it  was  let 
at  before  I got  possession. 

5.  Do  we  understand  you  to  say,  that  the  extent  of  the  farm  to  which  your  statement 
refers,  and  to  which  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gethin  and  Mr.  Verdon  refers,  was  not  more  than 
fifty  acres  ? — Not  more  than  that.  It  might  be  fifty-one.  There  was  a national  school 
on  the  lands,  and  it  was  called  “ The  Townyfortis  National  School.”  I was  unwilling  to 
remove  it,  but  it  was  of  an  inferior  class,  in  a small  thatched  cabin,  and  I left  the  master 
with  his  school  in  possession  until  I would  build  a better,  and  I did  build  a good  slated 
house  for  the  purpose  in  a more  convenient  and  better  site,  at  an  expense  of  about  £90  ; 
but  when  (in  January,  1842)  I applied  to  the  secretary  of  the  national  board  to  contribute 
to  the  erection  and  carrying  on  of  the  school,  I felt  so  indignant  at  the  reception  I got 
(the  particulars  of  which  I do  not  wish  to  state),  that  I declined  giving  up  the  house  for 
the  intended  purpose,  and  that  house  is  still  unoccupied,  and  the  school  removed  to  an 
adjoining  farm.  The  farm  was  in  a very  poor  and  impoverished  state,  and  in  1841  and  1842 1 
expended  considerable  sums  improving  it,  and  that  part  of  it  not  occupied  by  the  old  tenants 
lias  been  lately  let  to  two  joint  tenants  on  a lease,  and  the  present  clear  profit  does  not 
amount  to  five  per  cent.,  on  what  the  farm  cost  me. 

6.  What  extent  of  farm  does  that  make  which  is  let  to  the  new  tenant  ? — It  is  about 
thirty-three  acres.  When  I purchased  the  reversion  in  1839,  Whittaker  was  in  receipt  of 
the  rents,  and  continued  so  till  March,  1S41 ; and  William  Smith,  the  original  owner,  was 
deprived,  of  support,  and  I allowed  him  weekly  support,  which  he  got  till  his  death ; and 
considering  the  jointure  of  £46  3s.  1 d.  provided  by  marriage  articles  for  his  widow  rather 
scanty,  I increased  it  to  20s.  per  week,  which  she  still  receives.  The  statement  I have 
made  regarding  the  resistance  of  the  tenants,  and  the  reason  for  dispossessing  them,  and 
the  force  used,  was  matter  of  notoriety,  and  was  well  known  in  and  about  Sligo,  where 
Mr.  Gethin  and  Mr.  V erdon  then  resided  and  still  reside.  William  Smith  was  restricted, 
and  had  no  pow’er  to  make  leases  for  any  term  longer  than  his  own  life  ; and  therefore  the 
tenants  had  no  valid  leases  from  him  of  any  longer  duration,  and  they  were  all  served  with 
the  ejectment,  and  took  no  defence.  Mr.  Gethin  states  that  I ejected  all  and  tumbled 
down  the  houses.  This  is  not  true,  for  there  are  seven  of  the  old  dwelling-houses  still 
standing,  and  five  of  them  continue  to  be  occupied  by  the  old  tenants.  Mr.  Gethin  states 
that  the  farm  contains  150  acres,  and  that  there  were  twenty  houses  on  it  when  I got 
possession,  each  holding  from  four  to  six  or  eight  acres.  But  this  is  not  true,  for  there  are 
not  more  than  fifty  acres  in  the  farm.  Mr.  Gethin  states,  that  the  farm  was  converted  to 
a grass  farm;  to  my  knowledge  two  small  fields  only,  consisting  of  about  four  acres,  and  not 
more,  was  in  grass  farm  in  1839,  1840,  1841,  and  1842.  Mr.  Gethin  states,  that  there  is 
only  one  house  on  the  farm ; there  are  seven  of  the  old  dwelling-houses  on  the  farm,  and 
one  built  in  1842,  and  all  are  occupied,  and  they  are  all  situate  immediately  adjoining  the 
high  road,  as  well  as  the  new  house  built  for  the  school,  which  is  slated.  The  evidence  of 
Messrs.  Gethin  and  V erdon  is,  in  almost  all  its  parts,  a misrepresentation,  and  calculated 
to  mislead. 


[The  witness  withdrew ,] 
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Colonel  Joseph  Pratt t sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Cabra  Castle,  Kingscourt,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

2.  You  are  a magistrate  and  a landed  proprietor? — I am. 

3.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Donnellan  Balfe,  relating  more  particularly 

to  that  part  of  your  property  in  the  locality  of  Loughinleagh  ? I have. 

__  4.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  upon  that  subject  ? — 

"ies,  I have.  In  the  year  1831  I came  into  possession  of  the  estates,  and  down  to  the  year 
1837  I had  an  agent  of  the  name  of  John  Pratt,  a lawyer ; he  was  my  agent  till  November, 

1837,  when  he  died.  After  that,  his  son  received  the  rents  for  some  time,  which  brought  it 
down  to  the  year  1 838.  I hold  in  my  hand  the  rent-roll  of  the  half-year  ending  May,  1839; 
there  was  £27  13s.  Ad.  arrear  upon  the  whole  estate.  £2,874  1 4s.‘  9cZ.  was  the  half-year’s 
rent,  and  my  then  agent  received  £2,842  195.  5d. 

5.  Who  was  the  gentleman  who  was  then  your  agent?— From  1831  to  1837  John  Pratt 
was  the  agent.  From  1837  to  about  1838,  Air.  Frank  Pratt,  his  son,  was  the  agent.  In 
the  year  1839  I wished  to  get  a knowledge  of  my  own  estates,  and  I appointed  two  days 
in  the  week,  in  my  own  office  to  receive  my  rents.  I appointed  as  my  agent  a man  who 
was  highly  recommended  by  the  late  Judge  Jebb,  of  the  name  of  Odium ; and  upon  the 
days  appointed,  along  with  this  man,  and  a clerk  of  the  name  of  Nicholls,  and  .this  Frank 
Pratt,  I attended  to  receive  the  rents.  The  rents  were  handed  in  across  the  table,  and  I 
received  them ; and  in  my  absence,  this  man  Odium  received  the  rent,  and  gave  the  receipts, 
and  handed  me  the  money  when  I returned  home.  I was  certainly  partially  mv  own  agent. 

Then,  in  order  to  get  a knowledge  of  my  own  estate.  Odium  continued  my  agent,  and  that 
system  continued  until  October,  1841;  then  I appointed  Mr.  Benjamin  Armstrong— he  is 
crown  solicitor  at  the  quarter-sessions.  His  father  is  a magistrate,  and  a very  respectable 
man.  That  is  all  I have  to  say  about  the  agents.  ' In  the  year  1839  there  was  £27  17,?.  Ad. 
arrears  upon  the  whole  estate,  out  of  which  I received  £14.  I think  I received  the  whole 
of  it,  and  I think  that  is  a statement  which  no  landlord  but  myself  in  Ireland  can  make. 

Then  came  the  resistance  to  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  about  130  or  140  of  the  tenants 
came  down  in  a body,  and  said  that  they  must  have  a reduction  of  rent.  Now,  prior  to  this 
it  was  my  intention  to  have  got  the  estate  surveyed  and  re-valued.  I had  promised  it  prior 
to  any  tiling  of  this  sort  occurring,  or  even  a hint  of  the  sort.  I had  it  surveyed  and 
re-valued  by  Mr.  Taylor,  a professional  valuator,  of  great  eminence  in  Dublin ; and  I have 
a rent-roll,  made  out  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  there  it  is — [producing  the 
Mine],  and  I find  by  my  accounts  that  the  half-year’s  rent  due  at  November,  1 842j  was 
£2,487,  being  a reduction  of  nearly  £400  upon  the  half-year.  Now,  I think  Mr.  Balfe  says 
that  I charge  3 5s.  an  acre  for  the  mountainy  ground,  at  Loughinleagh.  Now,  in  my  rent-roll 
Loughinleagh  is  known  by  the  name  of  Morecruir ; and  in  the  rent-roll  the  commissioners 
will  see  the  number  of  acres  stated,  and  the  tenants  who  live  upon  the  land.  The  original 
rent  is  £l  12s.  3d.,  which  he  states  was  355.;  and  325.  3d.  was  the  highest  acreable  rent 
which  is  charged  any  of  the  tenants,  as  appears  by  a letter  I got  from  the  agent,  and  that 
only  upon  one  farm — the  others  varying  from  13s.  Ad.  to  £l  11s.  3d.  an  acre.  That  was 
the  former  acreable  rent;  it  is  now  reduced,  so  that  the  highest  is  only  £1  6s.  7d.,  and 
there  is  a total  reduction  of  nearly  £40  upon  that  townland,  by  Mr.  Taylor’s  valuation,  at 
which  it  was  set.  With  regard  to  the  charge  against  me  of  being  constantly  in  litigation 
with  my  tenants,  and  ejecting  them,  I wish  to  say.  that  from  the  year  1831  down  to  the 
present  moment  there  were  only  two  tenants  ejected,  and  those  men  owed  upwards  of 
three  years’  rent. 

6.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  take  any  other  proceedings  at  law  against  any  of  the  other 
tenants  ? — There  wore  proceedings  of  one  sort  .or  another  taken  by  my  agent,  which  he 
knows  about.  I know  nothing  of  it.  There  were  ejectments  taken  out  to  frighten  them, 
but  never  executed ; they  were  paid,  and  the  costs,  and  all  that,  but  I know  nothing  of  it. 

1 never  did  it. 

[ The  witness  withdreio.'] 

William  Slierrard , esq.,  further  examined.  1029. 

L Where  do  you  reside  ? — Blessington-street,  Dublin.  Wm'  sherrard>  esk 

2.  You  stated  on  your  former  examination  that  you  were  a valuator  of  land,  aud  that  you 
held  some  considerable  agencies  ? — Yes. 

3.  As  agent  to  Sir  Richard  Robinson,  in  the  county  of  Louth,  have  you  any  statement 

you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  with  reference  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Nicholas  See  Mr.  Markay’s 
Markay  ?-— Yes.  Mr.  Nicholas  Markay’s  evidence  having  been  transmitted  to  me,  I addressed  Evidence, 
^Mowing  letter  to  Captain  Kennedy,  the  secretary  of  this  board,  which  I now  verify  on  /OPa.  sjiyf 

“ Markay , Dunleer,  May  6th,  1844. 

■p  \ ?IR; — ^ feel  much  obliged  for  the  opportunity  afforded  me  of  setting  Sir  Richard 
Robinson  and  myself  right  with  the  Commissioners  of  Land  Inquiry  respecting  the  statement 
Blade  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Markay  in  his  examination  at  Drogheda,  on  the  26th  of  April  last, 
touching  the  case  of  MTver,  a tenant  of  Sir  Richard’s. 

" In  Mr.  Markay’s  evidence,  he  states,  f An  ejectment  has  been  served  with  a verbal 
promise  of  payment  for  the  improvements.’  In  reply  to  which  I beg  to  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  a letter,  written  by  me,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Owen  Markay,  whom  he  calls  the 
Part  HI.  5 A 2 
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S8 th  October,  1844. 

1029. 

Wm.  Shcrrard,  esq. 


1030. 

Richard  Sliee,  esq. 


trustee,  previous  to  the  service  of  a notice  to  quit,  next  November,  the  only  step  that  has 
been  taken : — 

“ ‘ Bhssingtnn-stvpet.  April  8th,  1P-14. 

«“  SiRi — I am  sure  Sir  Richard  Robinson  would  not  have  the  slightest  intention  of 
disturbing  you  in  the  possession  of  Ivirventown,  without  making  you  full  compensation  for 
any  improvements  you  liavo  made — that  compensation  to  be  ascertained  and  regulated  by 
arbitrators  appointed  by  each  party.  However,  as  the  notice  is  served  to  quit  in  November, 
aud  as  Sir  Richard  will  be  over  long  before  then,  all  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
entered  into  beforehand. — I am,  &c.,  “ ‘William  SHERiunD.’” 

4.  Was  that  letter  written  subsequently  to  your  receiving  the  evidence? — No,  Ion* 
before  the  evidence  was  given  on  the  26th  of  April.  Mr.  Marlcay’s  statement  with  regard 
to  Mover’s  condition  is  quite  correct.  He  was  a drinking,  reckless,  idle  man,  holding  about 
130  acres  of  land  at  a very  low  rent,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  letting  in  con-acre,  and 
subjecting  to  the  very  worst  treatment.  Mr.  Markay  goes  on  to  state,  “About  seven  or 
eight  years  ago,  MTver  found  he  could  not  hold  the  laud  any  longer  ; lie  saw  he  could  not 
pay  the  rent,  and  it  was  arranged  that  it  should  be  taken  from  him  and  divided.  The 
father-in-law  of  this  man  paid  up  very  kindly  the  arrears  of  the  rent.”  To  this  I have  to 
say  there  was  not  one  shilling  of  the  arrcar,  amounting  to  £200  8s.  5cL,  paid.  An  eject- 
ment was  obliged  to  be  had  recourse  to,  and  the  above  amount,  together  with  the  costs, 
were  lost,  notwithstanding  which,  and  the  worthless  character  of  the  man  who  occupied  the 
land,  Sir  Richard  Robinson  was  induced  to  give. about  forty-four  acres  of  the  farm  to  his 
father-in-law,  being  all  he  required.  I took  myself  about  thirty  acres,  and  about  fifty-four 
were  let  to  a stranger.  The  land  immediately  adjoins  Sir  Richard’s  demesne,  and  he 
stated  distinctly  when  he  got  possession,  at  the  time  he  gave  him  the  land  about  five  years 
ago,  that  he  would  give  no  leases,  as  he  might  at  a future  day  require  the  land  for  his  own 
accommodation.  This  was  communicated  by  me  to  MTver’s  father-in-law  at  the  time.  Sir 
Richard  told  me  lately  he  might  require  my  portion  of  the  land.  I replied  he  could  have 
it  at  any  time.  I know  nothing  of  the  conversation  stated  by  Mr.  Markay  as  having  passed 
between  him  and  Sir  Richard  Robinson,  and  can  only  say,  Sir  Richard  never  mentioned 
any  thing  of  it  to  me,  nor  have  I it  at  present  in  my  power  to  ask  him  any  question  upon 
the  subject,  he  being  abroad.  The  farm,  it  is  true,  was  in  very  bad  condition  when  taken 
up  from  MTver  aud  given  to  his  father-in-law  ; and  it  still  remains  in  a very  deteriorated 
and  exhausted  state,  there  having  been  nothing  done  for  its  improvement  since  Mr.  Markay 
got  possession  of  it.  There  is  at  present  a year  and  a half’s  rent  due  on  the  farm,  and  there 
seldom  is  less  when  half  a year  is  paid.  I have  been  acting  as  agent  to  Sir  Richard  Robinson 
and  his  father  for  thirty-eight  years.  My  father  before  me  acted  for  the  family  and  their 
predecessor,  the  late  Primate  Robinson,  for  nearly  an  equal  time  ; and  during  that  lengthened 
period  (with  the  exception  of  this  solitary  case)  the  whole  law  costs  on  the  estate,  I verily 
believe,  have  not  amounted  to  £10.  There  never  was  a tenant  dispossessed  nor  one 
distrained  for  rent,  whilst  considerable  arrears  were  forgiven  on  very  moderately  rented 
land,  they  having  taken  place  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  seasons.  Had  Air.  Markay 
calmly  remonstrated  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  written  as  he  did  a hasty  violent  letter,, 
when  Mr.  Owen  Markay  was  applied  to  to  give  tip  the  land,  I am  quite  certain  Sir  Richard 
would  at  any  inconvenience  have  permitted  MTver’s  family  to  remain ; and  if  they  are 
ousted,  it  will  be  attributable  in  a great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Markay  s 
injudicious  interference.  That  is  all  I had  to  say  at  that  time  upon  the  subject.  I have 
further  to  say  that  MTver,  who  is  in  possession  of  the  place,  and  who  never  was  allowed 
to  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  land,  said  that  if  he  was  permitted  to  get  the  land 
himself,  he  was  quite  sure  he  should  be  able  to  get  out  a very  respectable  livelihood  for 
himself — that  at  the  time  Mr.  Markay  had  the  care  of  it,  he  had  barely  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  himself  and  his  family;  but  if  Sir  Richard  would  only  give  him  a lease,  he  would 
make  out  a respectable  livelihood  and  pay  the  rent  with  punctuality.  I mentioned  this  to 
Sir  Richard  Robinson  himself.  He  is  a very  kind  man,  and  he  acceded  to  the  wishes  of 
MTver,  and  gave  him  the  laud  back  again  upon  trial,  and  ho  is  now  in  possession  of  it ; and 
if  he  goes  on  successfully,  he  is  quite  willing  to  leave  him  there  some  years,  probably  alto- 
gether ; but  he  never  was  ejected,  although  Mr.  Markay  says  he  was.  He  was  merely 
served  with  notice  to  quit. 

[ The  ivitness  withdreiu.'] 

Richard  Shee,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Blackwell  Lodge,  Kilkenny.  I am  now  residing  at  Northesk 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

2.  Having  read  some  evidence  that  has  been  given  to  the  commissioners  in  reference  o 
your  property  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  maKe  to 
them  ? — I have.  I have  been  over  my  father’s  estate  since  the  11th  of  September,  1 ^ • 
By  the  death  of  my  brother,  John  Shee,  in  the  year  1840  I came  to  reside  on  mj  own 
lands,  and  to  farm  them,  and  I gave  employment  amongst  those  tenants  whom  I receive 
the  rents  from.  I thought  it  only  right  to  spend  my  money  where  I got  it.  I spent  ro 
£4,000  to  £4,500  in  employment,  in  permanent  improvements  (which  are  there  visi  e * 
actual  buildings  on  the  estate.  I spent  that  sum  in  1840,  1841,  1842,  up  to  March  t ie  > 
1843.  I found  some  good  characters  and  these  were  the  people  who  got  the  least  emp 
ment  from  me,  and  those  who  got  the  most  employment  and  kindness  from  me  turue 
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my  greatest  opponents,  and  went  so  far  as  to  hire  an  assassin  for  £o  to  shoot  me,  which 
attempt  was  made  on  the  19th  of  March,  1S43.  I must  now  come  to  the  conduct  of  some 
very  refractory  tenants,  which  led  to  this  attempt  of  assassination.  At  my  brother’s  death  no 
person  hut  his  old  nurse,  Mrs.  Ring,  and  her  son  and  daughter,  and  her  son-in-law,  were  at 
his  house ; and  on  my  arrival  I demanded  the  title-deeds  and  hoots  of  account ; and  the 
reason  I ashed  for  those  deeds  was  from  having  seen  the  police  at  my  brother’s  house.  I 
asked  the  cause  of  it,  and  was  told  that  they  were  there  in  consequence  of  the  frightful 
conduct  of  those  individuals,  who  were  plundering  the  house  all  before  them,  and  amongst 
the  rest  was  Ring  destroying  the  deeds.  I accordingly  looked  over  said  books  and  deeds 
with  a clerk.  I found,  the  tenants  deeply  in  arrears  by  one  hook,  and  by  other  books  I 
found  that  whenever  it  appeared  that  they  were  in  arrears  to  correspond  with  the  first 
book  that  hi  said  book  the  leaf  was  torn  out,  or  erased;,  or  tom  out  partly  in  the  bottom. 
Finding  out  this  roguery,  I asked  who  did  it,  and  found  it  was  done  by  this  Ring  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Dormer,  who  were  about  my  brother  at  the  time  of  his  death.  They,  the 
said  Ring  and  Dormer,  were  likewise  tenants  on  the  lands.  Ring  was  one  and  a half  year’s 
rent  in  arrear,  and  the  account  which  was  opened  for  him  was  gone  entirely.  He  held 
fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  I knew  him  to  ho  a bad  tenant  (whilst  his  father  lived,  in  my 
brother’s  lifetime),  and  he  was  to  have  been  ejected  under  a lease  given  to  said  Ring's 
grandfather  by  my  father ; and  said  Ring’s  grandfather,  on  his  dying  bed,  divided  the  Land 
so  leased  to  him  by  my  father  into  three  different  holdings  amongst  his  three  sons,  viz. : 
Patrick  Ring,  William  Ring,  and  Janies  Ring — who  was  the  father  of  this  Patrick  Ring 
aforesaid,  which  kind  of  division  or  dividing  ground  amongst  families,  making  small  port 
tions  of  land,  is  the  basis  of  the  different  murders  committed  in  Ireland  those  years  hack. 
For  example,  if  a farmer  makes  four  parts  of  his  ground,  he  equally  divides  it  between 
his  four  sons,  though  by  the  landlord  they  are  all  included  in  the  one  and  the  same  lease ; 
if  one  is  negligent  and  does  not  pay  his  rent  the  landlord  comes  down  on  the  industrious 
man,  either  to  seize  or  eject  for  his  rent.  Such  was  the  case  with  those  Rings.  That 
Patrick  Ring,  aforesaid,  thought  to  live  at  the  expense  of  both  his  uncles,  which  lie  did  up 
to  the  time  of  my  brother’s  death ; then  knowing  that  I would  not  allow  him  to  follow  that 
practice,  he  at  once  commenced  every  dishonest  art  that  could  be  thought  of  to  strive  and 
rob  me  of  said  rent.  Ring  and  Dormer,  his  brother-in-law,  did  act  as  I have  before  stated 
about  destroying  the  books  of  my  brother;  and  when  looking  over  the  deeds  I found  a biil 
of  costs  served,  in  1S3S,  by  my  late  brother’s  solicitor,  Barnaby  Scott,  for  £12.  On  look- 
over  said  bill  of  costs  I found  one  charge  in  said  account  for  three  notices  to  quit,  G$.  Stl., 
on  Patrick  Ring,  jun.,  on  those  fifteen  acres.  1 told  Mr.  Michael  Hyland,  who  was  my 
solicitor,  to  proceed  against  Ring  for  my  arrears  of  rent,  and  wc  served  him  with  a six 
months’  notice  to  quit.  From  having  seen  this  notice  to  quit,  on  the  first  trial  a lease, 
which  I behove  to  be  forged,  was  produced,  and  the  attorney,  Mr.  Scott,  sen.,  for  the  late 
John  Shee  was  produced,  and  he  swore,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  it  was  the  late  John  Shee’s 
signature,  though  ho  served  the  six  months’  notice.  I consider  it  was  not  my  brother 
.John  Shoe’s  wilting,  and  Purcell  O’Gorman  admitted  it,  and  I was  unjustly  defeated  by 
this  lease.  I again  proceeded  on  mere  supposition  as  to  the  date  of  this  lease,  as  Scott 
would  not  show  the  date  of  the  lease — was  a second  time  defeated,  on  the  mere  date.  At 
last  I got  at  the  light  date,  and  my  attorney  got  at  last  a decree  for  possession,  and  the 
radical  attorneys  made  up  as  much  money  as  did  appeal  Ring's  case  to  the  assizes  ; and  it 
so  happened  that  part  of  the  barony  of  Shillclogher  was  added  to  the  barony  of  Gowran  a 
few  days  previous  to  the  case  of  Ring’s  ejectment  being  given  in  my  favour,  and  the 
case  was  decided  against  me  before  Chief  Justice  Pennefather,  on  the  mere  point  of 
the  barony.  Well,  I again  commenced  at  the  same  Ring  and  he  was  defeated.  Then  the 
radical  party  again  stepped  forward  and  made  up  the  appeal  money  for  July  assizes, 
1813  ; but  liing  was  finally  defeated,  before  Sergeant  Warren,  for  near  three  years’  rent  of 
the  fifteen  acres  aforesaid.  What  course  did  he  then  take  ? He  commenced  writing  lies 
in  the  papers — the  Morning  Chronicle  and  the  Freeman — that  I unroofed  his  house  whilst 
he  was  in  gaol ; that  I took  his  manure  and  his  gate  ; that  I desired  the  bailiffs  to  remain 
on  his  house  until  his  family  were  obliged  to  drink  then-  own  urine  ; every  word  of  which 
I am  ready  to  swear  is  false,  and  wdll  get  the  persons  who  lived  near  him  to  corroborate 
my  testimony.  True  it  is  that  I got  him  put  into  gaol,  but  for  what '?  for  the  mere  costs 
of  several  replevins  ; as  when  I made  a distress  for  my  rent  he  would  bring  his  replevins, 
and  the  radical  attorneys,  Messrs.  Scott,  pleaded  same  for  him,  for  nothing  else  but  in  order  to 
keep  me  in  litigation.  Such  were  the  means  used  by  him  for  blasting  my  name  in  the 
newspapers.  When  by  a seizure  I should  look  for  my  just  rights  of  rent  it  would  not  bo 
there.  He  stopped  for  nothing  whenever  he  could  put  a tenant,  or  any  other  person,  to  law 
■vrith  me.  He  was  surely  the  first  man  to  he  sworu  against  me,  stopping  at  nothing  so  as 
he  thought  it  would  injure  me.  He  thought  that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  would  lend  him 
a helping  hand  on  account  of  writing  t\iose  falsehoods  against  me,  and  ho  was  not  mistaken, 
for  he  did  get  £40  from  some  society  through  the  exertion  of  such  people  as  Maxwell,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Kilkenny  Journal,  who  prevented  said  Ring  from  taking  clothing  and 
food  for  his  family  I was  giving  him,  under  the  following  circumstances,  viz.:— Several 
people  came  to  me  and  said  that  Ring’s  family  were  all  sick  and  in  fever,  and  that  it  would 
be  an  act  of  charity  to  relieve  them.  1 said  they  did  not  deserve  to  bo  relieved  ; hut  at 
Ml  events,  bad  as  they  were,  I said  I would  do  something  for  them.  So  I went  into  Kil- 
kenny, sent  out  a doctor,  and  sent  my  man  to  bring  meat  and  bed-clothes,  and  a new  suit 
of  clothes  for  all  Ring’s  family ; and  when  said  Ring’s  mother  mid  sister  were  passing  by 
Maxwell’s  shop  they  stopped  to  tell  him  how  kind  I was  to  them,  when  he,  Maxwell, 
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desired  them  to  return  all  they  bad  got,  or  else  that  Ring  would  not  have  any  chance  of 
the  £40  which  they  were  about  getting  for  him  from  the  association.  Said  Ring's  mother 
and  sister  did  go  back  and  return  same  at  the  shop  where  purchased,  and  said  distinctly 
that  Maxwell  would  not  let  them  keep  same.  So  immediately  after  I brought  out  the 
sheriff  and  put  him.  Ring,  out  of  possession ; and  his  next  step  was  to  summon  me  for 
having  fire-arms  unregistered.  There  he  was  likewise  defeated  also.  Now  comes  the  case 
of  John  Ryan,  another  tenant,  holding  twenty-nine  acres,  and  who  was  a road  contractor. 
His  line  of  conduct  was  to  neglect  his  farm  and  to  mind  the  roads.  Of  course  the  farm 
was  neglected,  and  I had  to  distrain  Ryan  on  the  16th  of  December,  1S40,  for  rent  and 
rent-charge.  Now  on  the  16th  of  December,  1S40,  which  was  the  day  of  Ryan’s  sale  at 
nine  o’clock  at  night,  while  Thomas  Brownrigg,  son  of  Henry  Brown rigg,  in  Dublin  Castle 
and  myself  were  at  tea  a shot  was  fired  through  the  pane  of  glass  just  opposite  where  we 
were  sitting.  In  the  loading  of  the  gun  the  ram-rod  was  left  in  it,  for  it  passed  through 
the  pane  of  glass,  broke  the  shutter,  and  flew  back  into  the  lawn,  where  we  found  it  in  the 
morning.  In  consequence  of  which  shot  the  family  were  kept  up  all  night  in  an  awful  state 
of  excitement,  thinking  each  moment  the  house  would  be  attacked.  Now  mind  this 
was  the  identical  night  that  Ryan  was  to  he  canted  for  rent-charge  and  rent.  Previous  to 
this  there  was  a letter  written  to  me  with  a man  standing  in  a coffin,  and  another  man 
presenting  a blunderbuss,  and  warning  me  with  the  death  of  the  two  Marums  if  I looked  for 
the  rent-charge  any  louger.  I attribute  all  this  to  Ring  and  Ryan.  There  cannot  be  livin'* 
a worse  character  than  Ryan,  because  Ryan  has  destroyed  the  whole  country  by  bill  dis- 
counting, and  backed  by  a usurer  of  the  name  of  Nugent.  He  woidd  not  mind  his  farm, 
but  for  ever  going  to  this  usurer  and  to  Lawson,  the  attorney.  He  made  the  hoy  of  the 
name  of  Baron  unswear  what  he  did  swear-  when  he  saw  the  man  fixing  at  me.  He  made 
him  swear  that  the  stipendiary  magistrate  threatened  to  put  him  into  a black-hole,  and 
offered  him  £40  to  swear  what  he  swore  on  the  trial — that  he  gave  him  whisky.  The  boy 
wexxt  to  Mr.  Greene,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  to  swear  all  this  by  the  advice  of  Ryan  and 
his  attorney,  Lawson,  and  the  stipendiai-y,  of  course,  looked  with  scorn  at  him.  The  man 
who  fired  the  shot  acknowledged  that  Ryan  did  hix-e  him  for  £5. 

3.  Do  you  know  that  he  acknowledged  it  “? — Yes,  he  did.  I can  produce  the  constable 
he  acknowledged  it  to.  I have  not  a bad  tenant  bixt  Ring,  Ryan,  and  Dormer,  and  Doyle; 
and  if  these  nxen  were  off  my  property  there  would  be  peace  amongst  them.  Ryan  passed 
his  bill  ixxto  Thomastown  bank  for  the  money  he  gave  Caulfield.  Ring,  wherever  he  could, 
would  swear  for  axxy  man  or  tenant  against  me,  or  put  them  to  law  with  me,  he  would. 
Ring  and  Kelly,  another  bad  tenant,  changed  their  receipts  from  1S36  to  1837,  and  where 
the}r  were  detected  was  leaving  in  the  word  six  after  the  figure  six.  Also  Doyle  swore,  for  a 
black  pig,  a falsehood,  at  Clonmel  assizes,  where  I proceeded,  for  cutting  down  twenty  acres  of 
timber.  In  the  case  of  Ring,  Ryan,  and  the  others,  I have  had  cause  to  believe  the  tenants 
bad  axxd  dishoxiest.  I have  distrained  on  the  reixt  becomixxg  due  for  two  reasons — then- 
fixed  determination  to  pay  no  rent-charge,  and  their  determination  to  run  away  with  the 
crop. 

4.  In  the  case  of  Ring,  were  you  in  the  habit  of  distraining  him  frequently  for  portions 
of  the  same  rent  ? — I made  frequeixt  seizures  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  pay  any  rent- 
charge.  We  denied  in  toto  that  my  brother  had  given  any  lease  at  all,  and  I have  a bill 
of  costs  which  Mr.  Scott  served  upon  my  brother  six  months  before  he  died,  for  a six 
months’  notice  to  quit.  He  was  the  party  that  was  employed  by  the  tenants,  and  when 
that  was  produced  he  huiig  down  his  head. 

5.  In  Mr.  Barnaby  Scott’s  evidence  there  are  a number  of  statements  relativeto  a number 
of  distresses  made  for  rent  in  the  latter  end  of  July  and  August  against  Patrick  Ring, 
can  yoxx  give  any  reason  why  there  were  so  many  distresses  ? — The  reason  was,  that  if  I did 
not  do  it  lxe  woxxld  take  the  crop  away  to  other  farmers  hoixses  at  differexxt  places,  and  thresh 
it  out  and  leave  me  no  remedy  whatever,  and  no  value  for  my  land.  In  fact  he  resorted 
to  every  species  of  trick  aixd  scheme  to  keep  me  out  of  my  just  rights  for  the  value  of  the 
land  or  the  land.  He  would  pay  no  rent,  and  paid  nothing. 

6.  Can  you  explain  why  it  was  you  did  not  seize  all  the  articles  at  once  ?— Whenever  I 
got  informatioxx  as  to  where  he  carried  the  cx-op  he  would  bring  it  back  on  his  lands  again. 
He- used  to  take  it  to  two.  or  three  x-oguish  fax-mers  who  lived  upon  the  adjoining  estate,  and 
when  I made  one  seizxxre  upon  the  place  he  would  bring  this  crop  back  again,  and  then 
my  man  would  give  me  information  of  this,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  sunrise  I would 
snap  upon  him  with  this  crop. 

7.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  the  rent  due  by  the  Widow  Byrne  at  the  time  she  was 
ejected  ? — £59. 

8.  What  was  the  year’s  x-ent  ? — £28  15s.,  exclusive  of  rent-charge. 

9.  Where  is  the  Widow  Byrne  resident  now? — The  Widow  Byrne  is  dead,  but  they  call 
it  Widow  Byrne’s  farm.  The  family  are  all  living  xxnder  me  in  a slated  house,  in  the  village 
of  Bennetsbridge. 

10.  It  is  stated  in  Mr.  O’Gormau’s  evidence  that  an  action  was  brought  against  you 
before  him  in  trover ; it  being  alleged  that  you  had  seized  the  standing  and  almost  green 
crop  that  you  cut  it  down — that  it  was  very  badly  saved,  in  such  a state  that  it  was  ready 
to  beat,  and  was  remade  by  the  tenants,  and  afterwards  canted  by  you — that  the  man  having 
paid  his  rent  asked  for  the  allowance  of  what  the  crop  had  produced  but  was  refused. 
Have  you  any  recollection  of  that  circumstance  ? — I have  a pei-fect  recollection  of  this  case 
in  this  court,  and  evexry  single  word  of  it  is  utterly  false.  There  was  a man  of  the  nameof 
John  Doolan  who  went  to  America  and  owed  me  two  and  a half  years’  rent.  The 
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case  was  brought  by  ejectment  before  Mr.  O’Gorman,  and  he  gave  a decision  in  mv 
favour.  Half  ot  this  land  was  under  a crop  of  oats,  and  the  other  half  completely  waste, 
full  of  thistles  and  weeds,  and  in  an  uncultivated  state.  During  the  sis  months’  redemption 
I had  the  power  of  cutting  the  crop,  and  I saved  the  crop,  and  I put  regular  notices  up  in 
the  next  post-town  for  the  sale.  A great  many  people  attended,  and  the  crop  was  knocked 
down  to  Doolan  himself  at  £4.  The  money  was  demanded  from  him  for  the  amount  of 
the  sale  but  he  had  none  to  pay.  I put  it  up  again,  and  a man  of  the  name  of  John  Martin 
bought  it.  He  bought  it  for  £4,  the  same  money,  and  he  afterwards  sold  it  to  me,  and  I 
brought  it  home.  I told  Doolan  he  might  have  the  crop  for  the  £4  if  he  paid  it,  and  he 
would  not. 

11.  Did  he  pay  the  rent  and  redeem  the  farm  ? — He  never  redeemed  the  land,  but  pre- 
vious to  his  going  to  America  he  takes  a man  of  the  name  of  Dormer,  a brother-in-law  of 
Ring’s;  he  says,  *'  Dormer  will  you  purchase  my  crop  and  theland?”  They  made  someagree- 
ment,  I do  not  know  what  is  was,  but  Dormer  came  and  paid  me  the  amount  of  the  arrears 
and  the  cost  of  the  ejectment.  Doolan  previous  to  this  brought  an  action  against  me  for 
loss  and  damage  sustained  by  Iris  crop,  and  Mr.  O’Gorman  decided  the  case  against  me. 
which  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  judge  of  assize. 

12.  Do  you  know  on  what  point  the  decision  was  reversed  ? — I do  not.  I ploughed  with 
three  different  ploughings  with  my  own  horses  this  man’s  land,  and  I processed  him  for 
the  labour  and  the  expenses,  but  Mr.  O’Gorman  would  not  allow  it. 

13.  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  you  seized  a scythe  with  which  the  crop  was 
being  cut;  have  you  any  explanation  to  give*  of  that? — I am  living  at  Cork  and  know 
nothing  of  the  transaction. 

14.  It  is  stated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  from  the  circumstance  of  a child  being  in 
the  fever  when  the  sheriff  was  called  in  to  execute  the  habere,  he  refused  to  do  it;  have 
you  any  observations  to  make  upon  that  ? — After  I got  the  judge’s  affirments  I met  Mr. 
Hayden,  the  sub-sheriff,  in  Kilkenny.  I said  to  him,  “ Pray,  Mr.  Hayden,  what  day  will 
you  give  me  possession  of  my  lands  ?”  He  said,  1 cannot  give  it  you  at  this  moment, 
for  I understand  the  family  are  in  the  fever.”  I,  susj>ecting  that  that  statement  was  not 
true,  sent  Dr.  O’Reilly',  of  Kilkenny,  out  to  the  form  at  myr  own  expense.  After  liis  return 
I said  to  him,  “ Well.  Doctor,  did  yoxi  see  this  family?”  “I  did,”  says  he,  “ and  they 
will  not  be  able  to  leave  the  form  for  another  three  weeks.”  I desired  the  sub-sheritf  to 
give  me  possession  of  the  laud,  hut  to  let  them  remain  in  the  house.  I got  possession  of 
the  land,  and  let  the  family  remain  in  the  house  till  they  recovered  of  the  fever,  and  I 
ordered  £20  worth  of  clothes  and  meat  for  this  family' ; but  the  meat  and  clothes  were  not 
allowed  to  be  given  to  them — theyr  were  ordered  to  be  given  back. 

15.  Were  they  in  point  of  fact  given  back  to  you? — Yes.  Sir.  Rowan,  the  shopkeeper 
in  Kilkenny',  charged  me  first  with  the  amount,  but  afterwards  forgave  it  me. 

16.  What  is  the  state  of  the  suit  between  you  and  Ryan,  in  which  you  have  appealed 
against  the  decision  of  the  court  of  exchequer  ? — It  is  a writ  of  error.  They  brought  an 
action  against  me  for  slates  and  timber  they  sold,  and  it  is  to  be  argued  on  the  first  day  for 
writs  of  error  here. 

17.  In  appealing  first  to  the  judges  and  then  to  the  court  of  error,  have  you  been  acting 
under  the  advice  of  counsel  ? — Certainly ; and  my  reason  for  bringing  the  writ  of  error 
was  Chief  Baron  Brady  stating  in  my  presence,  when  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  that  there  was  a higher  coxu’t  to  which  I could  appeal,  referring  to  the  court  of 
error. 

[The  witness  withdrew^] 


Christopher  Gahveij,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  You  reside  at  Ivillarney  ? — Yes. 

2.  Are  you  land  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  for  his  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bantry,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — I am,  and  have  acted  as  such  for  nearly  forty'  years  past. 

3.  What  in  general  is  the  state  of  cultivation  and  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  on  these 
estates  ? — In  general  the  agriculture  is  in  a very'  backward  state  for  the  most  part.  The  lauds 
are  impoverished,  and  badly  fenced ; draining  and  green  crops  are  unknown  ; the  tenantry' 
are  badly  housed,  ill  fed,  and  ill  clothed ; and  there  are  either  no  roads  through  the 
larms,  or  such  as  are  impassable  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

4.  To  what  do  you  attribute  this  state  of  things? — To  the  middleman  system.  For 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time  during  which  I have  acted  as  his  lordship’s  agent,  and  up 
to  the  year  1835,  all  his  lordship’s  estates  in  the  barony  of  Bantry  were  held  by  middlemen 
at  a very  low  rent,  and  yielding  to  them  a very  large  beneficial  interest.  Those  middlemen, 
or  mesne  landlords,  as  a class,  are  men  of  education  and  birth,  and  generally  dependent  on 
the  profits  of  the  lands  they  hold  on  lease  for  the  support  of  their  position  in  society.  The 
habits  of  these  gentlemen  are  in  general  those  of  men  of  independent  income ; and  the 
profits  of  the  land,  which  were  intended  by  the  head  landlord  as  the  provision  for  the 
permanent  improvement  of  the  soil,  have,  in  most  instances,  been  devoted  to  the  supply  of 
the  middleman’s  extravagance.  If,  therefore,  the  farms  are  now  without  roads— if  agricul- 
fore  is  backward,  the  soil  impoverished,  and  the  resident  tenantry  ill  clothed  and  ill  housed — 
if  the  want  of  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  rent  has  become  a habit  with  them,  and  the 
accumulation  of  arrears  deprives  them  of  independence,  I may  justly'  attribute  such  evils  to 
the  conduct  of  those  middlemen,  who,  deriving  a large  profit  from  the  lands,  returned  no 

of  that  profit  to  the  renovation  or  increase  of  its  resources.  To  remedy  these  evils, 
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28: A October,  134-1.  mv  Lord  Kenmave  laid  down,  as  rules  for  my  future  guidance,  £ That  whenever  a middle- 

man’s  lease  fell  in,  I should  re-let  the  lands  to  such  of  the  resident  tenantry,  of  good 

2.032.=  character  and  industrious  habits,  as  1 found  upon  the  Land.  That  in  future  there  should  be 
C.  Galwey,  esq.  nQ  tenant  between  himself  and  the  actual  occupier  of  the  soil.  That  I should  fix  the  rent 
at  the  lair  value  of  the  land  ; and  that  all  permanent  improvements  should  be  provided  lor 
by  his  lordship  out  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  tenants.’  The  first  lands  which  fell  in  after  the 
adoption  of  these  rules,  were  those  in  the  country  known  by  the  name  of  the  ‘ Aliills and 
as  it  was  to  them  these  rules  were  first,  applied,  and  with  respect  to  which  the  severest 
commentary  has  been  passed,  I shall  shortly  detail  their  past  and  present  history  to  the 
commissioners.  These  lauds  consist  of  849  acres  of  profitable  arable  and  pasture  land, 
besides  1,500  acres  of  mountain  and  bog.  They  were  let  by  an  ancestor  of  his  present 
lordship  to  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mellifont,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £S6  6s.  2d,  present 
currency,  in  the  year  1767.  The  lease  of  those  lauds  expired  in  the  year  1835,  and  the 
lands  are  now  let  at  a gross  yearly  rent  of  £410.  This  latter  rent  is  punctually  paid  to 
me  by  the  tenantry  on  demand,  one  gale  within  another,  and  I am  never  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  distraining,  or  any  Law  process,  to  enforce  its  payment.  I am  sure  the  land  is 
now  let  at  its  fair  value,  and  I believe  at  a rate  considerably  under  that  received  by  the 
middleman,  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  tenancy.  During  the  latter  part  of  it,  indeed, 
the  lands  were  considerably  underlet,  as  they  were  in  the  hands  of  a custodiam  creditor  of 
See  Mr.  O'Sullivan's  Mr.  Mellifont,  namely,  Sir.' William  O’Sullivan,  who  has  been  examined  by  this  commission. 
Evidence,  Every  one  conversant  with  the  letting  of  land  by  custodiam  creditors  is  aware,  that  it  ia 

/jf  t,  / generally  underlet  by  tliom.  as  the  lower  the  rents  of  the  lands  the  longer  the  creditor  can 

' v v remain  in  possession.  This  fact  will  explain  the  reason  why  the  former  lettings  of  the 
Ahills  have  been  selected  for  comparison  with  the  lettings  under  his  lordship.  In  corrobo- 
ration of  my  statement.  I hand  in  to  the  commissioners  a rental  of  the  lands  of  Ahills, 
furnished  to  mo  in  the  year  1S34,  by  the  late  David  Mellifont,  with  his  observations  on  the 
rent  paid  by  each  tenant — \producin{j  the  same.']  In  each  case,  the  commissioners  may 
observe,  that  Mr.  Mellifont  complains,  that  the  custodiam  creditor  has  considerably  underlet 
the  lands.  On  the  expiration  of  the  middleman’s  lease,  in  1835,  I found  the  whole. of  the 
lands  divided  into  ten  farms.  Each  of  these  farms  was  occupied,  on  an  average,  by  two  to 
three  families,  who  held  as  tenants  in  common  under,  and  paid  rents  to,  the  middleman.  To 
each  of  those  families  was  attached  a number  of  labourers  who  resided  on  the  lands,  occu- 
pying each  a cabin,  and  an  acre  or  two  of  ground,  the  rout  of  which  was  discharged  in 
labour.  This  labouring  class  are  carefully  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tenants  who  held 
under  the  middleman.  They  are  a class  who,  living  by  their  labour,  and  paying  their  rent 
in  labour,  move  about  from  farm  to  farm,  according  as  their  services  happen  to  he  more 
or  less  in  demand:  and  their  destination  then  and  still  depended,  and  depends,  not  upon 
the  will  of  the  head  landlord  or  middleman,  hut  upon  the  mutual  understanding  that  exists 
between  them  and  their  employers,  the  resident  tenants.  I found  all  the  laud  at  this  period 
in  a wretched  state  of  cultivation  : no  roads  through  the  farms,  the  tenantry  in  miserable 
hovels,  and  not  a trace  that  I.?,  had  been  expended  by  the  middleman  out  of  his 
large  profits  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  I saw  that  it  would  be  necessary,  iii  the  first 
place,  to  abolish  the  tenancies  in  common,  which,  as  I said  before,  I found  to  prevail  here ; 
and  as.  from  the  position  and  situation  of  the  different  farms,  the  further  division  of  them 
was  impracticable,  I could  only  accomplish  my  object  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  tenants 
from  each  farm.  I need  not  dwell  upon  the  evils  which  result  from  tenancies  in  common. 
I shall  merely  say  that  they  are  among  the  greatest  discouragements  to  the  industry  of  the 
tenant,  by  enabling  the  idle  oftentimes  to  reap  the  fruit  of  liis  companions’  exertions. 
I did  not,  however,  remove  any  one  without  giving  long  previous  notice,  and  until  he  had 
S.-alltv.C. Frymans  provided  himself  with  a holding  elsewhere.  In  this  manner,  in  the  years  1S39  and  1840, 
Evidence,  1 dispossessed  fourteen  families,  comprising  sixty-six  individuals,  each  of  these  families 

/Jl\ i.  having  notice  from  1S35  up  to  the  time  of  dispossession,  besides  the  usual  six  months’ 

notice  to  quit,  in  order  to  prepare  for  removal,  each  of  these  families  being  allowed,  on 
Sre  also Rev.  T.  departure,  half  a year's  rent,  besides  their  crops  and  stock,  and  each  of  them  provided  before 
nrri/a  ente,  ^tqng  turned  out  with  a holding  elsewhere.  1 further  state,  upon  my  oath,  that  in  every  case 

/'Jr'ei.  rrJ.y  where  the  person  to  he  dispossessed  had  no  other  holding,  I made  it  a condition  with  the 

person  retained  as  tenant,  to  allow  him  to  reside  upon  the  farm  until  he  was  able  to  proride 
for  himself  elsewhere.  This  condition  was  always  complied  with,  and  there  are  instances 
where  persons  remained  upon  the  lands  for  more  than  twelve  months  under  the  benefit  of  this 
condition.  As  to  the  class  whom  I have  before  termed  the  labouring  class,  none  of  them  have 
been  turned  out  by  me,  with  one  exception,  which  I shall  presently  allude  to.  At  the  time 
when  the  farms  were  surrendered  to  me,  this  class,  as  well  as  the  others,  quitted  their  houses, 
in  order  that  the  legal  delivery  of  the  land  might  he  completed  ; hut  they  were  immediately 
restored  to  the  possession.  The  exception  to  which  I alluded  was  that  of  some  labourers, 
who  lived  on  part  of  the  lands  held  by  Mr.  William  O'Sullivan,  who  was  examined  before 
tills  commission.  These  Labourers  I turned  out  in  1836,  hut  not  before  they  had  procured 
employment  and  a holding  elsewhere.  In  addition  to  the  number  before  stated,  I turned 
out  six  families  in  the  years  1S42  and  1843,  though  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
rent  or  consolidating  farms,  but  because  they  would  not  pay  the  fair  value  of  the  land, 
were  idle  and  had  tenants,  and  whose  departure  in  each  instance  I purchased  by  the 
forgiveness  of  a year’s  rent,  and  by  giving  up  to  them  their  crops  and  stock.  I may  ad  > 
that  the  land  from  which  I turned  them  out  is  now  occupied  by  tenants  who  pay  the  same 
rent  with  ease  to  themselves.  As  to  the  statement  that  I turned  out  250  persons  from it  ® 
lands  of  the  Ahills,  it  is  a gross  and  calumnious  exaggeration.  As  to  the  statement 
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tiie  unfortunate  people  were  turned  out  without  notice,  it  is  false  to  the  very  Last  degree.  28/5  October,  1844. 
As  to  the  statement  that  any  persons  were  reduced  to  beggary,  or  perished  by  the  distress 
brought  on  by  removal,  I can  only  state  my  conviction  that  the  statement  is  unfounded,  _ 
ami  my  firm  belief,  that  if  any  one  was  reduced  to  such  a deplorable  condition,  their  first  ' a wey* esq' 
application  for  relief  would  be  to  myself.  I am  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  this  general 
denial,  as  the  statement  against  me  gives  me  neither  name  nor  place  by  which  I can 
identify  the  victims  alluded  to ; and  1 have  been  unable,  by  any  inquiry  I could  make,  to 
trace  them  out.  1 have  now  described  the  past  condition  of  the  lands  of  the  ‘ Aliills.’  At 
present  they  are  held  by  eleven  tenants,  who  hold  in  severalty,  and  occupy  the  lands  with 
their  families  and  labourers.  Those  eleven  tenants  were,  with  two  exceptions,  chosen  from 
the  actual  occupiers  I found  on  the  land  when  the  lease  fell  in,  and  who  were  recommended 
to  me  by  their  superior  industry,  intelligence,  and  general  good  character.  By  liis  lord- 
ship's direction,  roads  have  been  cut  at  liis  expense,  to  an  extent  of  over  ten  miles,  through 
all  the  farms,  whereby  the  tenantry  are  enabled  with  ease  to  convey  manure  to  their  lands 
and  transport  their  goods  to  market.  His  lordship  has  also  agreed  to  build  a slated 
house  for  each  of  these  tenants.  Four  of  these  bouses  are  now  almost  completed,  and  the 
materials  for  the  rest  have  been  purchased,  the  tenants  alone  furnishing  for  the  building 
stones,  which  they  break  upon  their  farms.  Each  of  these  tenants  punctually  pays  his 
rent,  gale  within  gale,  and  an  allowance  out  of  the  rent  is  made  to  each  for  manure,  and  a 
further  allowance  has  been  agreed  to  be  made  to  each  of  them  who,  by  draining  and  ditching, 
effects  permanent  improvements.  No  one  as  yet  has  taken  advantage  of  this  latter  agreement 
on  this  part  of  liis  lordship’s  estates,  though  on  other  parts,  where  such  agreements  have 
been  made,  the  tenants  drain  and  diteli,  and  the  expense  of  doing  so  is  allowed  them  out  of 
their  rent.  Leases  have  been  promised  to  all  these  tenants,  a promise  which  his  lordship  is 
prepared  to  fulfil  the  moment  he  is  called  upon  to  do  so.  I must  observe  to  the  commis- 
sioners, that  it  is  my  intention,  with  the  sanction  of  his  lordship,  to  procure  the  services  of  a 
resident  agriculturist,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  draining  and  other  agricul- 
tural improvements  carried  on  by  the  tenants.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  “ A1  tills.”  In  the 
discharge  of  my  duty  I have  become  obnoxious  to  most  of  the  middlemen,  and  have  been 
exposed  in  a peculiar  manner  to  the  resentment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  the  parish  priest  of 
Baniry,  and  of  his  curate,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Freeman,  who,  either  from  motives  of  mistaken  bene- 
volence, or  actuated  hv  tlio  opinion  th.it  their  influence  with  the  people  depended  on  their 
power  over  an  agent  of  their  own  persuasion,  or  by  the  fear  that  a decrease  in  the  number  of 
farm  houses  would  be  a decrease  m the  number  of  bouses  that  paid  their  dues,  have  exerted 
themselves  to  prevent  any  interference  on  my  part  with  the  tenantry  upon  his  lordship’s 
estates.  As  an  instance 'of  the  manner  in  which,  and  of  what  materials  “ cases  of  grievance” 
have  been  manufactured,  I refer  to  the  story  of  the  memorialist,  detailed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Freeman,  who,  according  to  his  statement,  was  first  deprived  of  one-third  of  his  land, 
which  was  given  to  a stranger,  and  subsequently  turned  at  large  upon  the  world,  with  lus 
aged  mother  and  brother, "liis  potatoes  sold  for  one  gale’s  rent,  and  himself  refused  all 
compensation.  This  story  is  either  an  unmixed  fabrication,  or  composed  from  the  following 
materials: — In  the  year  1S35  a farm  called  Ahillbawn,  part  of  the  Ahills,  fell  in  to  his 
lordship.  It  was  then  occupied  by  two  families,  that  of  a widow  of  the  name  of  Keogliane, 
with  five  children,  and  that  of  John  Sullivan,  his  mother,  and  brother.  The  latter  held 
two-thirds  of  the  farm ; the  former  one-third.  I divided  the  farm  into  two  equal  parts,  in 
point  of  value,  and  gave  each  family  a part.  John  Sullivan  quarrelled  with  his  mother, 
who  applied  to  me  for  redress,  and  'complained  that  her  son  owed  her  a sum  of  money 
whicli  he  refused  to  pay.  I prevailed  on  the  parties  to  submit  their  disputes  to  two 
arbitrators,  who  awarded  £20  to  be  paid  by  the  sou  to  the  mother.  John  Sullivan  refused 
to  abide  by  the  award,  and  by  his  harsh  treatment  compelled  both  mother  and  brother  to 
leave  liis  liouse.  Again  the  old  woman  applied  to  me  for  protection,  and  I threatened 
Sullivan  that  I would  turn  him  out ; whereupon  John  Sullivan  refused  to  pay  life  rent,  and 
brought  a large  party  of  men  to  dig  his  potatoes  and  carry  them  away.  I had  the  potatoes 
seized  and  sold  for  the  rent ; aucl  this  is  the  only  instance  that  ever  occurred  of  a seizure 
and  sale  of  potatoes,  or  any  other  kind  of  crop,  since  I have  been  agent.  I am  enabled  bv 
this  circumstance  to  identify  the  case  of  the  memorialist.  Both  cases  are  conversant  with 
the  turning  out  of  an  aged  woman.  In  the  case  which  I detail,  she  was  turned  out  by  her 
son.  The  memorialist  simply  mentions  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave.  Both  cases  are 
conversant  with  the  sale  of  potatoes  for  rent ; but  I sold  for  the  sake  of  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  tenantry.  The  memorialist  states  a case  of  cruelty  uncalled  for  and  unneces- 
sarily practised  by  me  on  him.  John  Sullivan,  however,  must  be  the  name  of  the  memo- 
rialist, aud  not  that  of  the  person  introduced  into  the  land.  At  all  events,  the  ease  stated 
by  the  memorialist  is  either  composed  from  that  which  I have  just  detailed,  or  has  no 
foundation  at  all. 

5.  Will  you  state  generally  bow  much  under  the  value  Mr.  Mellifont  considered  these 

rents  were? I see  in  many  cases  he  says  they  were  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  under- 

the  value. 

6.  Do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  out  of  the  eleven  farmers  at  present  in  Ahill,  -there 
were  nine  of  those  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  expiry  of  the  lease  ? — Y es  i I only 
brought  in  two. 

7.  The  nine  were  some  of  the  families  that  were  in  before  ? — Yes. 

8.  Is  it  life  lordship’s  intention  to  proceed  with  the  consolidation  of  farms? — It  is  not. 

In  diminishing  the  number  of  tenantry  on  the  Ahills,  the  object  was  not  consolidation  of  farms,, 
hut  the  abolition  of  tenancies  in  common,  Besides  the  lands  of  Ahills,  about  5,000  acres 

Fart  HI.  ® 
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of  profitable  land  have  fallen  in  to  bis  lordship.,  and  on  these,  though  thickly  peonled 
there  has  been  no  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  tenantry ; nor  has  his  lordship*  an  - 
intention  of  reducing  their  number.  His  lordship’s  -wish  is,  that  there  should  be  farms  of 
all  sizes  upon  his  estates,  suited  to  every  grade  of  capital  and  intelligence. 

9.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instances  where  improving  tenants  have  been  turned  out  on 
his  lordship’s  Bantry  estate  ? — There  are  no  such  instances,  as  I before  stated.  All  his 
estates  hi  Bantry  liave;>  up  to  a very  late  period,  been  held  under  middlemen : and  on  that 
part  which  has  fallen  in  little  or  no  signs  of  improvement  are  manifest.  As'  I have  attri- 
buted the  backward  state  of  agriculture  to  the  middleman  system,  I wish  likewise"  to  state" 
that  there  are  some  gentlemen  among  that  class  who  afford  a striking  contrast  to  the 
generality.  The  foremost  of  these,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  is  John  Shea  Lawlor  eso 
of  Gurteenroe,  who  holding  a large  tract  of  land  from  his  lordship,  has  spared  no  expense 
or  pains  in  the  introduction  of  valuable  improvements,  such  as  draining,  green  crops  and 
a valuable  breed  of  cattle.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  persons  who  claim  to  them- 
selves the  credit  of  improvements,  who  have  been,  and  no  longer  are  tenants  to  his  lordship 
to  whose  cases  I beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  commissioners,  as  they  are  the  onlv  cases 
on  which  charges  have  been  grounded,  and  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  difficulties  the 
landlord  experiences  in  dealing  with  a refractory  tenant.  The  first  of  these  cases  is  that 
of  Cornelius  Henry  Donovan.  Tins  person’s  great-grandfather  obtained  a lease  of  a lar^e 
and  valuable  tract  of  land,  in  the  year  1779,  from  the  then  Lord  Kenmare,  at  the  renttf 
£73  lGs.  lit?,  present  currency.  That  lease  expired  hi  the  year  1839.  At  this  latter 
period,  the  land  was  held  in  four  divisions  by  descendants  of  the  original  lessee.  One  of 
those  divisions  was  held  by  a person  who  was  petty  sessions’  clerk  in  Bantry,  and  who  did 
not  reside  on  his  farm.  He  was  offered  a renewal  on  fan-  terms,  and  upon  condition  of  his 
residing  on  the  lands.  He  refused  the  terms  offered,  and  got  from  his  lordship  a sum  of  £100 
to  provide  himself  with  a passage  to  America,  whither  he  alleged  he  intended  to  go,  but  has 
not  since  gone.  I hold  his  receipt  for  that  sum.  Another  of  the  four  divisions  was  held 
by  three  young  boys,  who  were  orphans,  and  as  his  lordship  did  not  think  it  expedient  to 
grant  a renewal  to,  children,  he  deposited  a sum  of  £100  for  their  benefit,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  having  them  bound  to  trades,  in  the  hands  of  the  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barry,  whose  receipt  I also  hold;  but  the  reverend  gentleman  has  omitted  to  notice  this 
circumstance  in  the  details  which  he  has  thought  it  liis  duty  to  lay  before  the  commissioners. 
A third  division  of  the  lands  was  held  by  Cornelius  Henry.-Donovan,  to  whose  case  I wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  commissioners.  This  person  had,  fourteen  or  fifteenyears  previous 
to  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  laid  out  a sum  of  £ 100  or  £150  in  building  a house.  The 
extent  of  his  improvement  was  confined  to  so  much,  and  I believe  he  laid  out  this  money 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  a renewal  when  the  lease  should  drop.  I was  willing  to  give 
tliis  man  his  land  at  the  rent  of  £60,  which  I knew  to  be  considerably  below  its  fair  value, 
as  I understood  that  the  half  of  it  was  under-let  by  him  at  £54  a year.  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  now  let  for  £90  rent,  which  is  punctually  paid.  Donovan,  however,  refused  to  pay  more 
than  £50 ; and  as  I believed  that  his  object  was  to  compel  me  by  his  obstinacy  to  comply 
with  his  terms,  I caused  an  ejectment  to  be  brought  against  him,  which  came  down  to  trial 
at  the  Cork  summer  assizes  of  1842.  The  trial  lasted  three  days.  The  plaintiff's  difficulty, 
and  only  difficulty,  was  in  proving  the  death  of  one  of  the  lives  in  the  lease  of  1779.  who 
had  gone  several  years  previously  to  America.  The  jury  ultimately  returned  a verdict  for 
the  plaintiff,  without  1 earing  the  box.  Points,  however,  were  saved  for  the  court  above, 
which,  . after  a further  delay  of  twelve  months,  were  all  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff. 
Cornelius  Henry  Donovan  had  already  put  the  plaintiff  to  several  hundred  pounds’  costs, 
and  owed  two  years  rent.  His  next  step  was  to  do  what  is  called  “ gutting  the  house,’’ 
that  is  to  say,  to  strip  it  of  every  particle  of  timber,  floors,  ceilings,  &c.  He  laid  waste  the 
land,  and  cut  and  despoiled  every  shrub  and  tree  growing  upon  it.  For  these  last  misde- 
meanors, Cornelius  Henry  Donovan  and  a large  party  who  assisted  him,  were  indicted  at 
December  quarter  sessions,  held  at  Macroom,  in  1843,  pleaded  guilty  to  the  indictment, 
and  at  the  instance  of  those  acting  for  his  lordship,  all  punishment  was  remitted.  The 
name  of  the  division  of  land  held  by  this  person  was  Dromnelogh.  He  is  no  longer  on  the 
lands.  His  lordship  lost  his  costs  and  two  years’  rent. 

. ..J®-  -^re  I°u  aware  any  security  entered  into  by  Cornelius  Henry  Donovan,  or  any 
bill  passed  by  him  at  the  bank  with  Sullivan  the  driver?— No,  I am  not,  and  I made 
inquiries  about  it  of  the  driver.  The  second  case  which  I have  alluded  to,  is  that  of  Mr. 
Michael  Murphy.  It  is  a remarkable,  case.  This  gentleman’s  father  got  leases  of  several 
farms,  in  1 (87  and  17S8,  the  beneficial  interest  under  which  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  at  least  £1,000  per  annum,  and  the  gross  amount  of  rent  to  £160.  The  father  divided 
these  farms  between  his  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  Mr.  Michael  Murphy.  The  lease  under 
which  this  gentleman  held  expired  in  1844.  He  was  offered  a renewal  of  one  division  of 
the  lands,  called  Newtown,  containing  140  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  countrv,  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  town  of  Bantry,  and  beautifully  situated  upon  Bantry  Bay.  On  the 
lands  stood  a house  surrounded  by  a demesne.  He  was  offered  this  division,  at  a rent  of 
30s.  an  acre  ; a rent  considerably  under  its  value,  and  much  below  that  which  many  most 
solvent  tenants  would  willingly  pay  for  it.  Mr.  Murphy  refused  the  offer,  I imagine 
because  he  was  dissatisfied  that  he  was  not  to  get  a renewal  of  all  the  lands  he  previously 
held : which  his  lordship  could  not  give,  without  either  removing  a great  number  of  occur 
pying  tenants,  or  departing  from  the  rule,  that  no  one  should  hold  from  him  but  the  actual 
occupier  of  the  soil.  I must  add,  that  the  lands  which  Mr.  Murphy  had  held  under  the  expired 
lease,  differed,  in  their  general  state  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  in  no  respect  from  that 
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■which  I have  described  to  be  the  condition  of  lands  held  by  other  middlemen.  Mr.  Murphy 
having  refused  to  accept  the  renewal  of  Newtown,  determined  to  go  to  law  with  his 
lordship  for  the  mill  and  mill  lands  ot  Dunnimark,  containing  about  eig'ht  acres  of  land, 
and  remarkable  as  being  the  best  site  for  a mill  in  the  country.  I beg  the  attention  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  history  and  cause  of  these  proceedings,  which  are  fully  detailed  in 
affidavits,  filed  by  Mr.  Murphy  and  myself  in  the  court  of  Queen’s  Bench  last  Trinity  term. 
In  the  year  1811,  Mr.  Murphy  surrendered  to  the  then  Lord  Kenmare  one  of  the  leases 
made  in  1 <87,  under  which  Iris  rent  was  £84.  He  obtained  in  return  two  new  leases ; one 
of  all  the  lands  comprised  in  the  former  lease,  except  the  mill  and  mill  lauds  of  Dunnimark, 
for  a term  ot  three  lives  or  forty-one  yTears,  at  a rent  of  £336  ; the  other  of  the  mill  and 
mill  lands  of  Dunnimark,  containing  eight  acres,  at  a rent  of  £14  per  annum,  and  for  a 
term  of  lives  renewable  for  ever.  Mr.  Murphy  in  a short  time  repented  of  his  bargain, 
and  prevailed  on  the  late  Lord  Kenmare  to  restore  him  to  his  former  condition,  and  to  give 
him  back  the  old  lease  of  178/.  This  transaction  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1812:  and  accordingly,  Mr.  Murphy  has  ever  since  that  period  up  to  the  year  1844,  paid 
the  rent  of  £S4,  secured  by  the  old  lease,  and  none  other.  Immediately,  however,  upon 
his  present  lordship's  succeeding  to  his  estates,  which  occurred  in  the  Latter  eud  of  1812, 
Mr.  Murphy  requested  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  lease  for  ever  of  the  mill  and  mill  lands 
of  Dunnimark,  which  request  was  acceded  to  by  his  lordship,  on  the  express  condition, 
that  Mr.  Murphy  was  to.  lay  out  £1,500  in  building  a flour  mill  upon  the  site  I have  before 
mentioned.  His  lordship  s object  in  insisting  upon  this  condition,  was  to  provide  a ready 
market  for  the  wheat  of  his  tenantry,  and  thereby  to  encourage  its  growth.  From  1812  to 
1S44,  Mr.  Murphy  failed  to  comply  Avith  this  coiiditiou.  The  mill  has  not  been  built,  the 
intentions  of  bis  lordship  have  been  frustrated,  aud  his  tenantry  deprived  of  that  benefit  for 
which  he  had  wisely  stipulated.  Mr.  Murphy  has, however,  laid  out  a very  large  sum  of  money, 
perhaps  over  £1,500,  hi  erecting  large  buildings  on  the  mill  site,  which  he  has  used  from 
time  to  time,  as  corn  stores,  flax  mills,  and  in  other  speculations  which  liaA-e  utterly  failed, 
and  were  of  no  permanent  benefit  to  his  lordship's  estates.  When  the  lease  fell  in,  these 
buildings  were  in  a state  of  complete  disrepair,  and  fast  hastening  to  ruin.  With  a view  to 
granting  Mr.  Murphy  either  compensation  for  his  outlay,  or  a renewal  of  his  lease,  his 
lordship  required  me  to  examine  into  the  nature  and  state  of  these  buildings,  aud  I felt 
bound  to  represent  them  to  his  lordship  as  I have  uoav  done  to  the  commissioners ; and 
the  consequence  was,  that  his  lordship  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Murphy’s  was  not 
a case  for  compensation.  This  gentleman's  evidence  is  before  the  commission.  To  myself 
he  has  exhibited  the  most  determined  hostility,  for  which  I can  assign  no  reason,  unless 
it  be  that  he  was  a middleman,  and  is  no  longer  a tenant  under  liis  lordship,  and  that  he 
has  expended  a large  sum  of  money  in  buildings,  AA-bich  I cannot  conscientiously  represent 
as  improvements.  As  to  the  trees  which  Mr.  Murphy  alleges  to  have  been  planted  by 
his  father,  I can  only  say,  that  I have  heard  of  this  cause  of  complaint  now  for  the 
first  time ; but  this  I must  say,  that  during  his  tenancy,  Mr.  Murphy  Avas  in  the  habit 
of  cutting  valuable  ash  trees,  which  grew  on  the  demesne  of  NeAvtoAvn,  and  selling  them, 
in  Bantry,  despite  my  remonstrance  to  the  contrary ; and  that  he  left  the  dwelling-house 
at  Newtown  in  such  a state  of  disrepair,  that  it  will  require  a large  outlay  to  render  it 
habitable. 

11.  When  a middleman’s  lease  expires,  what  course  do  you  pursue  for  the  purpose  of 
re-letting  the  land  and  fixing  the  rent  ? — During  the  first  three  or  ftrar  years  after  the 
expiration  of  a lease  I do  not  interfere  Avith  the  tenants  I find  bring  upon  the  land.  I 
.employ  that  time  in  ascertaining  the  fair  value  of  the  Land,  the  character  of  the  tenants, — 
m dividing  the  land  into  farms  of  an  equal  aA’erage  value,  and  in  procuring  maps  and 
surveys  of  the  whole.  When  I have  ascertained  the  A-alue  of  the  land  and  divided  it  into 
separate  farms,  I re-let  it  to  those  tenants  Avho  are  willing  to  offer  the  rent  I fix  upon  it, 
aud  whose  characters  are  good,  provided  they  had  previously  been  hving  upon  the  land. 
The  rent  is  generally  a lump  rent,  and  not  an  acreable  one. 

12.  How  do  you  enforce  the  payment  of  his  lordship's  rents,  on  this  portion  of  his 
estates  ? — The  rent  is  regularly  paid  by  the  tenantry  on  demand,  one  gale  within  another ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  May  gale  is  paid  in  September,  and  the  November  gale  in  March  and 
April.  I insist  on  punctuality  in  payment,  except  where  a failure  of  crops  or  the  death  of 
cattle  interferes ; and  the  tenants  being  aAvare  of  this  are  punctual  in  their  payment.  I 
allow  of  no  accumulation  of  arrears,  as  1 knoAV,  from  long  experience,  such  an  accumulation 
to  be  rubious  to  the  character  of  the  tenant.  As  to  enforcing  payment,  I may  say  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  tenantry,  that  no  enforcement  is 
necessary.  During  the  many  years  this  property  has  been  under  my  management,  I have  had 
recourse  to  the  harassing  process  of  distraining  cattle  but  four  times.  In  two  out  of  those 
four  times  the  cattle  were  restored  to  the  tenants,  Avho,  being  idle  and  indisposed  to  improve- 
ment, I prevailed  ou  to  quit,  by  forgiving  to  each  a year’s  rent,  and  allowing  them  to  take 
away  their  crops  and  stock.  The  name  of  one  of  those  tenants  is  Wilham  Neale,  who  was 
examined  before  this  commission ; the  time  at  which  this  transaction  took  place,  was  in 
iS-f  1.  In  the  other  two  cases  the  cattle  were  kept  in  pound  for  four  hours,  and  then 
restored  to  their  owners,  who  in  the  course  of  a few  days  paid  up  their  rents.  The  charge 
therefore  brought  against  me,  of  filling  the  pound  with  cattle,  is  a foul  calumny  ; and  the 
charge  that  the  tenants  pawn  their  clothes  in  order  to  make  np  their  rent,  so  far  as  it  is 
meant  to  apply  to  his  lordship’s  tenantry,  has  still  less  foundation. 

13.  Has  there  been  any  proceeding  by  ejectment,  other  than  those  you  haA'e  mentioned, 
against  the  occupying  tenantry  ? — No,  none  in  the  world ; and  there  could  not  be,  because 
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they  hold  -without  lease,  and  I had  no  opportunity  of  dealing  with  them  till  1835,  and  I 
did  not  let  to  them  till  1S39.  I held  them  on  without  any  agreement. 

14.  Is  it  your  habit  to  require  security  from  the  tenants  for  them  rent  ?— It  is  not.  The 
foundation  for  the  charge  is  as  follows : — When  a middleman’s  lease  falls  in,  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  characters  of  the  resident  tenantry,  I oblige  them  to  pass 
me  notes  for  their  first,  and  only  for  their  first  year’s  rent.  The  object  of  this  proceeding 
is  to  guard  against  fraud  on  the  part  of  persons  with  whose  general  character  I am  not 
acquainted.  After  the  first  year  I never  demand  this  security.  I never  have  asked  it  or 
got  it  from  any  one,  after  I have  re-let  the  land  under  the  new  arrangement  I have  before 
described.  The  notes  which  are  taken,  are  always  either  restored  to  the  tenant  upon  pay- 
ment of  his  rent,  if  demanded,  and  if  not  demanded  arc  destroyed.  On  this  head  I never 
before  heard  any  complaint  made. 

15.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  now  made  on  his  lordship’s  Bantry 
estates  ?— The  improvements  are  all  made  at  his  lordship’s  expense  ; the  course  pursued 
with  respect  to  them  is  as  follows The  rent  being  fixed  at  the  fair  value  of  the  land,  as  I 
before  stated,  when  the  tenant  comes  to  pay  it  I allow  him  to  deduct  from  it  such  sum  as 
lie  has  expended  in  the  purchase  of  manure,  and  in  draining,  and  ditching:  the  manure  is 
allowed  for  at  so  much  for  every  cart  load  of  it  which  he  has  purchased  and  laid  out  upon 
the  land.  .The  draining  and  ditching  is  allowed  at  so  much  a perch.  From  this  system  I 
anticipate  very  great  advantages,  so  soon  as  the  tenant’s  labours  are  superintended  by  a 
resident  agriculturist.  It  is  a system  which  practically  teaches  the  farmer  the  value  of 
industry,  sharpens  his  intelligence,  and  makes  him  anxious  to  learn ; whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  his  lordship  has  found  by  experience,  that  the  granting  of  large  beneficial  interests 
does  not  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  In  addition  to  those  improvements  I have 
mentioned,  I must  add  that  comfortable  slated  houses  are  being  built  for  all  the  tenants, 
without  exception,  they  supplying  the  stones,  which  they  quarry  and  break  on  their  farms, 
and  his  lordship  supplying  all  the  other  materials.  The  effect  of  this  system  cannot  as  yet 
be  perceived,  as  it  has*  been  so  lately  introduced ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  under  it  the 
face  of  the  country  will  rapidly  change,  and  the  habits  and  comforts  of  the  tenantry  very 
much  advance. 

16.  Do  I understand  you  by  this,  that  Lord  Kemnare  allows  the  whole  value  of  the 
manure  used,  and  the  improvements  executed  upon  the  farm  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  present 
intention. 

17.  Is  it  his  lordship’s  intention  to  grant  leases  to  his  tenantry  ? — It  is.  All  the 
tenants  under  the  new  system  have  been  promised  leases,  and  none  of  them  have  any  doubt 
hut  that  the  promise  will  be  performed.  The  proriding  for  other  matters  of  more  import- 
ance has  alone  delayed  their  execution.  I may  add,  that  in  general  the  tenantry  under  the 
middlemen  did  not  get  leases,  and  that  his  lordship  in  now  granting  them  is  actuated  more 
by  the  desire  to  consult  the  wishes  of  his  tenantry,  than  thereby  to  secure  the  outlay  of 
capital;  for,  as  a general  rule,  the  tenantry  have  no  capital  to  lay  out,  save  their  labour, 
and  I have  before  described  the  means  which  are  adopted  to  encourage  them  m industry. 

IS.  Have  you  ever,  since  you  have  been  agent  to  the  Bantry  estates  of  the  Earl  of 
Kemnare,  received  from  any  tenant  on  those  estates  any  fee  or  gratuity  of  any  kind  ? — 
Never,  directly  or  indirectly.  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  evidence,  states  that  he  knows  of  one 
instance  where  fees  were  paid  to  the  agent ; hut  he  could  have  added,  if  he  chose  to  do 
me  justice,  that  I was  not  the  agent  to  whom  he  alluded.  A practice  once  existed  (sanctioned 
by  the  then  proprietor  of  the  estate)  of  the  tenants  paying  the  agent  a fee  upon  the  execution 
of  a lease ; this  fee  was  called  in  the  country  “lease  money.”  No  such  practice  exists  now, 
nor  would  it  be  countenauced  by  Iris  present  lordship. 

19.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  charge  against  your  bailiff.  Denis  Sullivan, 
of  extorting  bribes  from  the  tenants? — The  only  person  who  ever  came  forward  to  charge 
him  directly  was  "William  Neale,  who  was  examined  before  the  commissioners.  That  charge 
■was  made  after  William  Neale  had  been  turned  out  of  bis  farm.  I investigated  it  in  the 
presence  of  both,  and  the  impression  made  upon  my  mind  was  and  is,  that  William  Neale 
had  been  incited  to  prefer  the  charge  by  others,  and  that  the  bailiff  was  innocent.  TV  illiam 
Neale  afterwards  summoned  the  bailiff  to  the  assistant  barrister’s  court,  and  produced  a 
witness  to  prove  the  payment  of  a sum  of  money  to  the  bailiff.  The  bailiff  on  the  other 
hand  produced  a receipt  signed  by  Neale,  as  a marksman,  and  witnessed  by  two  persons, 
for  the  amount  claimed,  and  thereupon  the  case  was  dismissed.  As  to  the  charge  made 
against  him  by  the  Connors,  1 can  only  say  those  men  never  (though  turned  out  some  years 
ago,  and  therefore  without  any  motive  for  concealment)  came  forward  to  accuse  him  before 
they  were  dispossessed,  which  was  because  they  were  quarrelsome,  and  every  way  undesir- 
able tenants,  and  exhibited  a very  bad  example  to  their  neighbours.  I shall  only  remark, 
that  though  they  refer  to  one  of  the  priests  as  being  cognisant  of  the  transaction,  no  allusion 
is  made  to  it  in  the  evidence  of  either  of  those  gentlemen.  I believe  it^to  be  impossible 
that  the  system  of  peculation  on  his  part  could  exist  for  any  length  of  time,  or  to  any 
extent,  uuknown  to  mo.  Upon  my  oath  I state  that  my  first  and  my  continual  warning  to 
him  has  been  to  beware  taking  any  thing,  under  any  pretext,  from  a tenant.  I oxve 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  honesty  against  temptation  by  a fixed  salary,  much  larger  than 
is  generally  paid  to  men  in  his  condition,  and  by  a liberal  allowance  for  his  expenses ; an 
he  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  on  the  first  act  of  peculation  on  his  part  that  comes  to  my 
knowledge,  I shall  dismiss  him  from  my  service.  I,  above  all  others,  have  a direct  inter 
that  he  should  be  uncorrupt ; and  I have  made  individual  inquiries  from  the  tenantry,  an 
sought  information  on  all  hands  as  to  his  conduct,  hut  as  yet  I have  found  nothing 
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inquiries  upon  oath.  I have  endeavoured  to  make  the  tenantry  thoroughly  understand  

that  my  bailiff  has  no  influence  whatever  in  procuring  their  removal  or  retention ; and  I 1031. 

now  say,  upon  my  oath,  that  he  has  no  influence  whatever  with  me  in  those  respects.  I " Gal"ey’  es‘1‘ 

have  found  him  honest,  active,  and  intelligent.  I believe  him  to  he  the  object  of  attack  bv 

niany  active  and  enterprising  persons,  who  think  to  bring  odium  upon  me  through  him,  anil 

whose  charges  hitherto  have  been  either  too  general  to  be  answered,  or  too  suspicious  to 

be  believed.  . Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  such  cautions,  I think  it  still  mv  duty 

to  employ  him ; but  I now  say  (because  I am  sure  my  evidence  will  be  read  by  and  to  all 

the  tenantry),  that  if  he  had  ever  taken  a bribe  or  gratuity  of  any  land  from  any  one  on 

his  lordship’s  estates,  I most  anxiously  desire  that  it  should'be  disclosed  to  me,  that  I may 

iustantly  dismiss  him. 

20.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  the  statement  made  by  William  Neale? — See  William  Wealet 

Yes.  I let  him  a denomination  of  land  called  Tureen,  at  £30  a year  vent,  in  I believe  1S3!).  Evidence, 

lie  bad  previously  occupied  the  half  of  the  farm.  I then  re-let  to  him.  My  only  reason  for  /14  o. 
letting  the  land  to  him  was,  because  he  was  previously  in  occupation,  and  had  been  strongly 
recommended  to  me  by  Mr.  Edward  O’Sullivan,  of  Bantry.  who  can  corroborate  all  I now 
say.  I never  before  heard  that  this  man  had  laid  out  one  sldlling  npon  the  land,  and  he 
never  made  any  claim  for  compensation,  though  he  had  several  interviews  with  mo  after 
his  dispossession.  I do  not  believe  that  he  made  any  outlay,  and  certainly  the  land  showed 
no  mark  of  it.  I turned  him  out  because  lie  could  not  or  would  not  pay  his  rent ; and 
was  a very  idle  tenant,  indisposed  to  improve.  He  was  forgiven  a year's  rent,  and  was 
allowed  to  take  away  liis  crops  and  cattle.  He  is  one  of  the"  four  persons  whoso  cattle  I 
mentioned  in  a previous  part  of  my  examination  to  have  been  distrained  and  returned  to 
him.  With  respect  to  the  value  of  his  land,  I beg  to  refer  the  commissioners  to  the  rental 
furnished  to  me  by  the  late  Mr.  Mellifont,  where  the  lands  of  Tureen  (the  farm  in  question) 
arc  described  as  then  being  held  at  £20  Irish,  and  a complaint  annexed,  by  Mr.  Mellifont, 
that  the  letting  was  made  by  a custodiam  creditor,  Mr.  William  O’Sullivan”  and  that  David 
Mellifont  “ had  let  the  same  land  at  a rent  of  £34  2s.  CkL,  which  was  well  paid and  that 
the  tenants  then  had  a bargain.  The  rent  is  still  £30,  subject  to  the  usual  deductions  for 
manure  and  improvements,  and  is  regularly  and  with  ease  paid  by  the  tenant.  I shall  only 
add  that  I believe  Neale’s  statement  to  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  dressed  out  by 
persons  who  have  been  actively  employed  in  collecting  cases  for  the  commission.  In 
corroboration  of  my  statement,  I beg  to  hand  in  the  following  documents : — 

“ Benin/,  Oefnhur  25'*,  1844. 

“ Dear  Six?, — Having  heard  that  Mr.  Neale,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Commissioners  at 
Bantry  had  stated  that  he  was  unjustly  treated  by  your  land  bailiff  or  rent  warner,  Denis  Sullivan,  as 
being  the  person  who  recommended  Neale  to  you  as  a tenant,  1 must,  in  justice  to  Denis  Sullivan, 
state  a circumstance  which  took  place  in  my  presence.  When  William  Neale  gave  up  the  farm  of 
Tureen,  on  the  Konmare  estate,  there  was  an  arrangement  took  place  between  himself  and  Deuis 
Sullivan.  Neale  passed  notes  for  rent,  &c.,  those  notes  were  given  to  him  by  Sullivan  in  iuv  presence, 
and  alter  he  received  the  notes  and  all  matters  were  settled  between  the  parties,  Neale  said/  I have 
nothing  to  say  to  you,  Denis  Sullivan,  but  I give  you  my  blessing.’  Had  I known  that  Neale  made  a 
charge  against  Sullivan  the  clay  the  Land  Commissioners  were  here,  I should  have  considered  it  my 
duty  to  have  gone  before  them  and  stated  this  circumstance.  I regret  very  much  that  any  person  *1 
recommended  to  you  as  a tenant  should  have  acted  in  the  way  Neale  has  done.  I dear  Sir, 

respectfully  yours”,  * “ Edward  O'Svllivax. 

“ Christopher  Galwey,  esq.” 

“ Baud, >n  QttarUr  Sessions,  Cel.  25,  1844. 

“ I was  attending  at  the  Skibbereeu  sessions  held  in  May,  1844,  for  Denis  Sullivan  of  Gouries,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  upon  a certain  civil  bill  process,  at  the  suit  of  William  Neale  of  Kealkiil,  farmer, 
brought  to  recover  a sum  of  £4  17s.,  £4  of  which  was  claimed  as  cash  lent,  and  the  remainder  for 
turf  and  hu-e,  and  the  same  was,  on  a full  hearing,  dismissed  by  the  assistant  barrister. 

“T.  M‘Ca:itiiy  Downixg.” 

21.  What  reason  have  you  for  the  belief  you  liavo  stated,  that  Neale’s  statement  was 
not  prepared  by  himself? — He  is,  in.  the  first  place,  a very  illiterate  man  ; and  also,  for 
this  very  reason,  that  I had  it  from  Mr.  Edward  O’Sullivan,  who  was  the  person,  who 
recommended  him  to  me  originally,  that  ho  had  no  complaint  whatever  against  Mr. 

Galwey,  Lord  Kenmarc’s  agent. 

22.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  Mr.  William  O’Sullivan’s  statement  ? — Mr.  See  Mr.  O' Sullivan's 
IVilliam  O’Sullivan  was  not  an  immediate  tenant  of  Lord  Ivenmare,  he  is  the  gentleman  Evidence, 

^ho  is  mentioned  in  Mr.  Mellifont’s  rental  as  the  custodiam  creditor;  he  was  also  tenant 

to  three  farms  on  the  lands  of  Ahills,  under  Mr.  Mellifont ; on  these  farms  he  had  located 
fifteen  families  of  labourers,  who  had  all  small  holdings  under  him,  and  paid  a heavy  rent 
to  him  for  them  in  labour.  The  farm  of  Aliillniore.  which  he  held  in  his  own  hands,  and 
of  which  he  now  complains  he  did  not  get  a renewal,  I found  in  a neglected  state ; a good 
house,  which  was  once  standing  on  it,  had  been  removed,  and  several  of  the  trees  cut 
down.  His  son  asked  me  for  a lease  of  it,  and  I declared  my  willingness  to  recommend 
him  as  a tenant  provided  he  undertook  to  occupy  the  land,  and  offered  a fair  rent  for  it ; 

I likewise  told  him  that  he  should  have  notice  when  the  farm  was  to  be  let,  and  I kept  it 
on  hand  until  1839,  about  three  years.  I circulated  printed  notices  in  the  neighbourhood 
ol  his  father's  residence,  some  time  before  the  letting  took  place,  of  the  day  and  place 
■when  and  where  the  farm  was  to  be  let,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the  young  gentleman 
and  every  member  of  Ms  family  were  aware  of  both.  I knew  nothing  of  his  absence  from 
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the  country,  and  finding  that  neither  he  nor  any  one  on  his  behalf  came  forward,  I let  the 
land  to  the  brotlier-in-law  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  at  that  reverend  gentleman’s  most 
earnest  recommendation,  and  fixed  the  rent  at  £95  per  annum;  the  name  of  the  new 
tenant  was  Thady  Sullivan,  and  is  the  person  whom  Mr.  William  O’Sullivan  alluded  to  as 
having  been  broken.  This  tenant,  either  acting  under  the  advice  of  others,  or  from 
misapprehension,  ottered  me  a sum  of  money  for  having  got  him,  as  he  said,  the  land;  I 
refused  the  offer,  and  explained  to  him  that  he  ought  to  lay  out  his  capital  in  improve- 
ments. He  paid  his  rent  for  three  years  and  a half,  he  then  fell  into  arrears,  grnd  the  result 
was,  that  I was  obliged  to  purchase  his  removal  by  the  forgiveness  of  a year’s  rent,  the 
payment  of  an  additional  sum  of  £20,  for  which  I hold  his  receipt,  and  by  allowing  him  to 
remove  his  stock  and  crops.  It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  the  two  reverend  gentlemen 
who  gave  evidence  before  the  commission,  and  must  have  been  aware  of  the  sum  paid  to 
the  brother-in-law  of  one  of  them,  should  have  forgotten  the  circumstance  when  under 
examination.  The  land  is  now  held  by  a tenant  of  the  name  of  Donovan,  who  pays  with 
ease  and  regularity  the  rent  of  £95  per  annum.  I must  here  remark  (notwithstanding  my 
unfeigned  respect  for  the  Catholic  clergy  as  a body)  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barry  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Freeman,  his  curate,  have  always  acted  in  then-  communications  with  me  and  the 
tenantry  on  his  lordship's  estate  in  Bantry,  as  if  they  were  the  sole  arbitrators  between 
the  landlord  and  tenantry — as  if  to  them  belonged  the  sole  right  to  fix  the  amount  of  rent 
and  the  time  of  payment,  and  to  determine  who  was  to  remain  tenant  and  who  was  to  he 
turned  out;  and  I attribute  the  tone  and  substance  of  their  evidence  to  my  uniform 
resistance  to  their  interference.  I have  only  to  add,  that  the  well-being  and  comforts  of 
his  occupying  tenantry  have  ever  been  the  object  of  anxious  solicitude  to  the  Earl  of 
lieumare : that  his  lordship's  constant  instructions  to  me  have  been  to  treat  them  with 
kindness,  to  encourage  their  industry,  and  to  promote  amongst  them  habits  of  good  order, 
and  that  my  constant  effort  lias  been  to  carry  out  those  instructions  ; but  I must  remind 
the  commissioners  that  the  evidence  against  me  is  that  of  middlemen,  who  are  my  bitter 
enemies,  of  two  clergymen  whose  arbitrary  mandates  I bare  ever  refused  to  obey,  and  of 
four  tenants  whom,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  I have  been  obliged  to  dispossess. 

23.  Do  you  wish  to  suggest  any  means  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  occupying 
tenantry  ? — In  order  to  devise  a remedy,  or  to  appreciate  any  such  that  may  be  proposed, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  view  the  present  condition  of  the  peasantry.  As  far  as  my  expe- 
rience enables  me  to  form  an  opinion,. I should  say  that  their  present  condition  is  one  of 
transition.  Up  to  a late  period  they  have  lived  under  the  dominion  of  the  middleman. 
Their  standard  of  living  and  comfort  has  been  of  the  very  lowest  order ; a mud  cabin  and 
potato  diet  satisfied  their  wants  and  wishes,  whilst  the  rent  payable  to  the  middleman 
engrossed  the  chief  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  a 
long  course  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  natural  guardians  has  engendered  amongst  the 
peasantry  habits  which  the  gradual  progress  of  time  and  an  improved  system  can  alone 
eradicate.  I believe  as  long  as  their  present  habits  prevail,  any  legislative  measure  for 
limiting  the  amount  of  rent  would  be  productive  of  evil ; for  whilst  the  standard  of  living 
is  fixed  at  the  lowest  possible  point,  any  decrease  in  the  amount  of  rent  would  have  a 
tendency  to  cause  a relaxation  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  without  any  increase 
in  his  material  comforts.  I believe  also  that  any  legislative  interference  to  compel  land- 
lords to  allow  compensation  to  tenants  for  improvements  would  he  very  productive  of  very 
disastrous  effects.  I can  conceive  no  measure  more  fraught  with  incentives  to  perjury  and 
fraud,  or  tending  more  effectually  to  destroy  ah  amicable  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant.  It  would  in  many  instances  work  injustice  to  the  landlord  without  any  commen- 
surate benefit  to  the  tenant ; and  I believe  the  only  ultimate  gainers  would  be  those  whose 
interest  it  is  to  promote  litigation.  The  first  step  in  the  progress  of  improvement  must  he 
to  habituate  the  peasantry  to  a higher  standard  of  living,  and  to  wean  them  from  habits 
engendered  by  a long  course  of  mismanagement ; and  I believe  the  surest  guarantees  for 
their  future  welfare  are  to  be  found  in  the  now  general  desire  of  the  head  landlords  to 
improve  their  condition,  and  to  introduce  amongst  them  agricultural  improvement,  joined  to 
the  disposition  open  to  every  good  and  kindly  influence  existing  among  themselves.  In  one 
way  I think  the  legislature  may  usefully  interfere,  and.  that  is  in  the  promotion  of  district 
agricultural  schools  and  model  farms  throughout  the  country.  It  strikes  me  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  national  education  affords  a machinery  which,  by  some  slight  additions, 
might  he  rendered  available  for  such  a purpose ; for  instance,  a central  body,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Agricultural  Department,”  might  be  added  to  the  National  Board  at  present 
existing  in  Dublin.  To  this  central  body  the  proprietors  of  any  neighbourhood  in  which 
a national,  school  existed  might  apply,  signifying  their  willingness  to  contribute  towards 
the  formation  of  a model  farm  and  agricultural  school  to  be  in  connexion  with  the  national 
one,  and  to  which  the  government  should  contribute  proportionably  with  the  proprietors. 
Those  district  schools  should,  I think,  be  on  a sufficiently  extensive  scale  to  afford  board- 
ing and  lodging  to  a certain  number  of  pupils,  and  each  proprietor  who  contributed  should 
he  awarded  admissions  for  the  sons  of  his  tenantry  into  those  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  his  contribution.  I believe  that  the  result  of  some  such  system  as  the  foregoing 
would  be  that  a new  race  of  farmers  would  spring  up,  habituated  to  an  improved  style  of 
living,  well  grounded  in  agricultural  knowledge,  imbued  with  a love  of  industry,  and  com- 
bining with  the  foregoing  the  general  information  now  imparted  by  the  present  system  ot 
national  education.  The  present  method  of  collecting  the  grand  jury  cess,  connected  as 
it  is  with  the  right  of  voting  exercised  by  the  cess-pavers,  the  present  system  of  levying 
the  poor  rates,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  right  of  voting  exercised  by  the  rate-payers,  ana 
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tlie  present  system  of  Parliamentary  franchise,  though  all  operating  more  or  less  on  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry,  have,  I conceive,  wider  bearings,  and  are  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  whole  of  our  social  system,  than  would  warrant  any  observations  from  me,  when 
treating  alone  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

24.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Barry  as  to  the  ejectments  at  Hospital,  have  you 
any  statement  to  make  ?— My  reply  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Barry  as  to  the  dispos- 
session of  tenants  on  the  Earl  of  Kenmare's  estates  in  the  village  of  Hospital,  in  the  countv 
of  Limerick,  is  as  follows: — In  the  year  1840  the  lease  of  a small  farm,  comprising  twentv- 
three  acres,  bordering  on  the  village  of  Hospital,  expired.  A number  of  very  poor  people, 
inhabiting  the  most  miserable  description  of  hovels,  resided  on  the  skirts  of  the  hud  : their 
hovels  formed  one  side  of  the  village  of  Hospital.  1 pm-chased,  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Kenmare,  these  holdings  from  these  poor  people,  at  a valuation  ; and  though  I cannot  now 
state  the  precise  sum  paid  to  each,  the  sum  total  distributed  amongst  them  was  £400. 
They  were  all  perfectly  satisfied,  and  quietly  gave  up  possession.  I moreover  offered  to 
each  of  them  a free  passage  to  America,  with  provisions  during  the  voyage,  an  offer  which 
they  all  refused  to  accept.  My  reply  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Barry  respecting  the 
farm  called  Lodge,  is  as  follows : — The  lease  of  that  farm  expired  in  1839.  For  two  years 
no  occupier  was  disturbed.  At  the  end  of  that  period  I demanded  possession,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a more  equable  distribution  of  the  lands  among  the  tenants.  Eight  of 
them  gave  me  a most  determined  opposition,  and  obliged  me  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid 
of  the- military  and  police,  in  order  to  obtain  possession.  Those  eight  I refused  to  reinstate 
in  their  holdings,  as  I conceived  to  do  so  would  be  to  give  a premium  to  a vexatious  oppo- 
sition to  the  landlord.  To  the  remaining  tenants,  amounting  to  fourteen  in  number.  I 
restored  possession.  Four  out  of  those  fourteen  I have  since  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  The  arrears  due  by  them,  and  which  have  been  forgiven,  amounted  to  ±500.  The 
farm  of  Lodge  is  now  held  by  ten  of  the  old  tenants ; the  size  of  their  holdings  averages 
at  thirty-three  acres.  In  conclusion,  I beg  to  state,  that  though  I reside  permanently  in 
the  town  of  Rillamey,  I have  also  a residence  in  the  village  of  Hospital,  which  I visit  four 
or  five  times,  and  sometimes  oftener,  in  the  course  of  the  year ; and  that  in  my  absence  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  residing  on  tlie  spot,  acts  for  me,  and  commu- 
nicates on  every  necessary  occasion  between  me  and  the  tenants. 

[ The  luitness  withdrew .] 


Dublin,  Tuesday,  29th  October,  1844. 

John  Dyas,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Your  residence  is  at  Burford,  near  Kells'? — Yes. 

2.  Since  your  examination  before  the  commissioners  at  Kells,  have  you  seen  a statement 
made  by  Mr.  Balfe  relative  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Farnin,  the  widow  of  the  late  John  Brady  ? — 
I have. 

3.  Have  you  any  statements  you  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  that  matter  ? — I have  seen 
the  statement.  I did  purchase  from  the  present  husband  of  Mrs.  Farnin,  John  Farnin,  his 
interest  in  the  lands,  which  I had  no  wish  to  purchase,  but  he  threatened  to  set  it  out  in 
roods  and  bring  in  a set  of  paupers.  Afterwards  Mrs.  Farnin  assaulted  one  of  my  people, 
and  being  convicted  she  agreed,  on  my  dropping  the  prosecution,  to  pay  me  back  the  mone}- 
I had  paid,  and  she  is  now  in  possession  of  the  land.  There  were  only  three  small  cabins 
on  the  place,  and  I had  no  intention  of  either  ejecting  or  purchasing  the  interest  of  any 
other  man. 

4.  Are  you  agent  to  the  Mr.  Nicholson  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  Henry  Smith  ? — 
I am  not ; it  is  my  brother,  Richard  Dyas,  but  I am  well  acquainted  with  the  lands  of 
Irishtown. 

5.  Do  you  know  of  people  having  been  ejected  from  that  property  ? — I do  not.  The 
lease  expired,  but  I have  not  heard  of  any  ejectments  of  any  of  the  people. 

6.  Were  there  many  families  on  it  who  have  since  been  removed'? — Yes,  there  were; 
there  were  about  thirty-three  acres  in  one  division,  and  a good  many  families  on  it.  Mr. 
Nicholson  removed  what  I call  the  paupers  off  it,  and  we  let  it  to  the  most  solvent  tenants 
who  resided  on  it,  with  the  exception  that  he  gave  fourteen  or  fifteen  acres  to  a blacksmith 
of  his  own. 

7.  Do  you  remember  in  what  year  that  took  place? — I should  think  about  four  or  five 
years  ago.  I believe  Mr.  Nicholson  made  them  some  compensation. 

8.  Are  you  in  possession  of  any  lands  in  Sheenies,  near  Kells  ? — I am. 

9.  Were  any  families  removed  from  it? — There  were. 

10.  When,  and  under  what  circumstances? — I took  those  lands,  I should  think,  near 
twenty  years  ago,  under  the  court,  with  the  consent  of  the  tenants,  and  they  stated  that  if 
I did  not  take  them  they  would  be  put  out  of  the  lands,  and  that  they  would  pay  me  a 
profit  rent  to  let  them  remain  upon  the  lands.  After  Lord  Headfort  had  settled  -with  his 
trustees,  he  was  enabled  to  make  leases  to  his  tenants,  and  then  he  said  to  me, — •“  I let  you 
the  land,  Air.  Dyas,  but  these  tenants  must  be  removed.”  I thought  it  a hardship  to  put 
them  away  without  some  consideration,  and  I forgave  them  the  year’s  rent  they  owed  me, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £120,  so  as  not  to  be  the  means  of  distressing  them,  and  the 
tenants  threw  down  their  cabins  and  went  away  perfectly  satisfied. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 
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"Westmeath. 

See  Mr.  Balfj's 
Evidence, 


The  Most  Noble  the  Marquess  of  Westmeath,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside "? — At  Clonyn,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

o’  Has  your  lordship  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Balfe  rela- 
tive to  some  of  your  property? — I have. 

3.  Does  vour  lordship  wish  to  make  any  statement  with  regard  to  that  evidence  ? — Yes, 
I do.  I think  there  is  a deficiency  of  markets,  upon  the  whole,  in  the  neighbourhood 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Balfe,  or  at  least  of  the  means  of  transporting  produce  with  facility  to 
the  best  market.  Our  great  coni  market  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  Navan,  sixteen  miles 
distant,  and  the  outport  of  Navan  is  Drogheda.  There  is  a communication  between  the 
sea  and  Navan  by  canal,  and  there  was  an  intention  before  the  union  of  continuing  the 
Boyne  navigation  up  at  least  as  far  as  Trim,  the  county  town  of  the  county  of  Meath : and 
although  there  was  a great  deal  of  work  done  between  Navan  and  Trim  to  bring  it  there, 
vet  for  some  reason  that  I never  could  account  for  the  work  was  never  continued.  The 
conseciusnce  is,  that  the  country  above  Navan  has  no  water  carriage,  although  the  levels 
are  highly  favourable.  Grananl  is  a very  great  corn  market — few  greater.  It  is  about 
thirty  miles  from  Navan.  There  is  nothing  but  land  carriage  by  drays,  and  the  inconve- 
vience  of  that  is  very  severely  felt  in  the  intermediate  country ; and  under  the  present 
system  of  presentments  wc  have  to  keep  up  the  roads  at  our  peculiar  expense  which  are 
used  between  the  termini.  The  expense  of  the  whole  traffic  falls  very  uiiccpially  upon 
the  Westmeath  part  of  the  county,  between  the  termini.  Fore,  however,  is  only  two 
miles  from  the  market  of  Castlcpollard,  six  miles  from  that  of  Oldcastle,  and  six  from 
Clonmellon,  on  the  direct  road  to  Navan  ; so  if  the  farmer  pleases  he  can  select  either  of 
the  two  last.  Mr.  Balfe  was  ignorant  ox  this,  or  it  would  have  been  candid  to  state  it.  Mr. 
Balfe  states  that  a former  i:i  the  neighbourhood  of  Fore  was  obliged  to  send  thirty  miles 
to  Navan  to  sell  his  corn.  Navan  is  but  twenty  miles  from  Fore— not  thirty  miles. 
Navan  is  the  best  market,  as  I have  stated : and  if  they  went  to  Granard,  under  Mr.  Balfe's 
supposition,  from  Fore,  they  would  have  to  return  nearly  half  the  distance  already  travelled 
to  act  to  Navan.  The  price  of  oats  of  course  varies,  and  I cannot  either  affirm  or  deny 
Mr?  Balfe’s  estimate  upon  that  subject.  He  states  that  the  produce  is  kora  seven  to  eight 
or  nine  barrels  of  oats,  after  potatoes.  That  must  depend  upon  tbe  quality  and  condition 
of  the  laud  of  course.  Ho  states  that  the  ground  is  let  at  40s.  an  acre,  and  very  bad  ground 
too,  and  that  it  belongs  to  Lord  W estmeath — that  there  is  some  land  belonging  to  a lady 
adjoining,  which  is  as  good,  which  she  sets  at  ISs.  an  acre.  That  is  Mr.  Balte  s statement. 
Now,  the  land  I possess  at  Fore  is  generally  speaking  of  a very  superior  description.  I 
am  left  to  infer  who  the  farmer  is  who  has  given  this  information  upon  which  Mr.  Balfe 
has  acted,  because  he  lias  not  named  him.  Where  Land  is  let  hv  me  at  40s.  an. acre  at  that 
■place,  there  is  generally  speaking  a slated  house  erected  by  me  attached  to  it,  for  which 
nothing  is  paid : and  I have  never  had  any  objection  made  by  any  of  the  tenants  respecting 
the  amount  of  the  rent ; and  my  agent  lias  general  instructions  from  me,  that  in  any  case 
in  which  hr  finds  a rent  too  high,  in  proportion  to  the  times,  always  to  abate,  it ; and  if 
any  complaint  had  been  made  to  me,  I should  have  immediately  looked  into  it.  That  I 
count  a sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Balfe’s  statement.  As  the  lady  referred  to  in  this  evidence 
is  not  named,  I can  only  accurately  guess  who  is  meant,  and  I am  pretty  sure  I am  right. 
That  lady  is  a widow,  and  she  has  a life  interest  in  her  property  ; and  the  laud  to  which 
Mr.  Balfe  alludes  has  been  held  under  a very  old  lease  against  her  family,  which  I believe 
is  now  about  to  expire ; and  if  sbe  receives  but  18s.  an  acre  for  it,  it  is  because  her  bene- 
ficial interest  has  not  yot  arrived  from  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  A gentleman  (a  friend 
of  mine)  who  wished  to  take  a fox  cover  upon  it.  it  being  covered  with  gorse,  not  long  ago, 
was  asked  an  excessive  rent  for  it  by  the  tenant,  who  stated  that  the  middle  person  holding 
between  the  lady  and  him  charged  him  an  exorbitant  rent  for  it. 

4.  Is  your  lordship  the  proprietor  of  land  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  ? — Yes,  to  a con- 
siderable extent — between  6,000  and  7,000  acres. 

5.  In  what  part  of  the  county  ? — In  the  barony  of  Ballintobber.  It  is  a good  deal  dis- 
persed. 

6.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  relative  to  the  description  of  land  in  the  district.-— 
I think  I can.  Since  the  death  of  my  father  I have  been  anxious  on  all  occasions  to  consult 
the  interests  of  the  occupying  tenant,  by  leaving  him  invariably  in  possession  of  his  ground ; 
and  I never  granted  a lease  in  my  life,  nor  did  my  father  before  me,  I believe,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a freeholder.  I have  been  desirous  of  introducing  a good  system  oi 
agriculture  upon  the  estate,  and  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  in  every  way ; 
but  1 am  sorry  to  say  that  I have  been  met  with  very  inveterate  habits  opposed  to  these 
measures,  and  a great  deal  of  ingratitude,  the  nature  of  which  I shall  detail.  In  the  parish 
of  Kilglass  the  estate  is  about  1,190  acres,  more  or  less.  In  that  parish  I found  that  it  was 
almost  the  invariable  habit  of  the  tenants  to  bum  tbe  soil,  to  con-acre  it,  and  to  subdivide 
it  in  other  ways  among  their  families,  without  faith  and  against  agreement,  for  they  had.  no 
leases.  I have  during  the  whole  of  that  period  opposed  myself  to  the  pernicious  burning 
of  land  (so  called  by  law),  as  tbe  root  of  an  enormous  evil,  and  without  the  stopping  o 
which  I considered  that-  any  attempt  at  improving  the  condition  of  the  people  would  e 
hopeless.  I particularise  seven  townlands  in  the  parish  of  Kilglass,  in  the  county  of  uos- 
common,  where  this  practice  of  burning  has  been  most  inveterate.  I have  looked  a 
.papers  in  my  possession  respecting  a series  of  years,  and  I will  state  the  number  of  63565 
those  several  years  where  proceedings  have  been  taken,  and  the  result  of  those  Proce  . . 
ings.  In  the  year  1830  I have  a list  of  persons  summoned,  containing  135  cases  or  cos 
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tions,  in  which  twenty-nine  cases  were  appealed.  'With  respect  to  the  twenty-nine  appeals,  29;A  October,  1844. 

in  consequence  of  the  surveyor  not  appealing  in  court  at  the  sessions  at  C'astlerea,  though  

he  was  seen  in  good  health  the  day  before,  and  faithfully  promised  to  attend,  I failed  in  T 

every  one  of  them.  The  amount  of  the  sum  of  the  convictions  was  £254  7s.  54cZ  ; the  T Wwtmcatjf  °f 

costs  out  of  pocket  to  me  were  £10  3s. : and  I have  looked  into  the  agent’s  accounts,  and  C°  mea 

I do  not  see  that  one  farthing  of  that  money  was  ever  received.  In  the  year  1837,  in  Kil. 

glass  there  were  penalties  awarded  to  the  amount  of  £395  2s.  2d.,  ont  of  which  all  that  I 

received,  as  far  as  the  accounts  show,  was  £15  14s.  (id.  In  the  parish  of  Kilmore,  in  the 

same  coiuitv,  there  were  £7S  awarded  to  me,  and  I do  not  find  that  I received  anv  tiling. 

It  appears  in  the  year  IS3S  there  was  avast  number  of  cases  also  brought  before  the  petty 
sessions  for  the  same  offence,  and  although  a considerable  expense  had  been  gone  to  in  ’ 
prosecuting  those  offenders,  the  result  was  quite  nugatory.  In  1S42  I find  sixteen  cases 
appealed  out  of  nineteen.  Some  appeals  were  subsequently  withdrawn,  eleven  persons 
were  sent  to  prison,  and  two  paid  their  fines. 

7.  Do  the  appeals  in  that  case  succeed  ? — There  were  none  gone  on  with  on  my  part ; it 
was  useless  to  do  so,  as  .incurring  certain  expense,  and  having  to  . contend  with  fraud  and 
peijury.  On  one  occasion  a surveyor  of  mine,  engaged  iu  measuring  burnt  land,  was 
cruelly  beaten,  and  had  his  arm  broken.  I have  specified  those  instances  as  sufficient  to 
show  what  the  general  practice  is,  but  I have  the  accounts  of  other  years,  which  are 
continued  up  to  the  present  time  with  similar  results.  I would  also  state,* that  the  penalty 
under  the  Irish  Act  for  the  pernicious  burning  of  land  is  £10.  late  Irish  currency,  the  Irish 
acre,  and  I conceive  that  the  profit  by  committing  the  act  considerably  exceeds  the  penalty; 
therefore,  under  any  circumstances,  supposing  there  is  no  appeal  or  chicanery,  the  Jaw*  is 
inadequate  to  discourage  or  repress  the  evil. 

S.  Does  the  present  law  recognise  any  difference  between  pernicious  burning  or  other- 
wise ? — No,  I do  not  tliink  it  does : and  respecting  the  evil  arising  to  the  state,  from 
encouraging  bad  culture  of  land  under  the  con-acre  and  burning  system,  my  opinion  is,  that 
it  is  an  indirect  encouragement  to  the  increase  of  the  population,  under  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous circumstances,  who  are  obliged  in  seasons  of  scarcity  to  fall  back  upon  the  state 
for  food  and  existence.  Their  management  of  the  soil  is  without  manure  ; the  entire  crop 
is  removed,  and  nothing  returns  to  it.  I brought  over  a Scotchman  with  the  view  of 
endeavouring  to  induce  these  people  to  divide  their  land,  instead  of  holding  it  in  common, 
that  each  man  might  be  answerable  for  his  own  acts,  idle  or  industrious,  and  to  run  econo- 
mical mearings.  The  man,  after  he  had  been  some  time  in  my  service,  said  that  he 
considered  there  would  be  danger  to  his  life  if  he  continued  to  go  there — that  the  tenants 
called  it  interfering  with  their  land.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  loft  my  service,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  discontinue  any  such  intention  in  that  parish.  This  all  took  place  in  that 
parish,  hut  I am  happy  to  say  I have  not  the  same  trouble  with  the  other  parts  of  my 
property  in  the  same  county,  although  the  practice  of  burning  is  general  in  the  county  of 
Roscommon. 

9.  Did  those  persons  holding  land  in  that  parish  hold  by  lease  or  at  will  ? — Every  one 
at  will.  There  had  been  some  family  litigation  going  on  for  some  years  on  this  estate  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  my  property,  and  during  about  a year  and  a half  these  tenants  paid  no 
rent  at  all ; they  had  adopted  tire  idea  that  they  might  avoid  paying  any  rent,  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  I was  obliged  to  proceed  very  extensively  upon  the  system  of  eject- 
ment, but  I was  foiled  in  the  original  proceedings  on  points  of  form  in  almost  every  case, 
and  I had  to  commence  with  the  notices  de  novo.  At  last  I succeeded  in  obtaining  eject- 
ments against  a large  number  of  them,  and  I advised  the  agent  to  take  down  the  houses. 

10.  What  rent  was  due  when  you  ejected  those  tenants? — One  year  and  a half  or  two 
years — not  less  than  a year  and  a half.  I advised  the  agent  to  throw  down  the  houses, 
because  I knew  that  either  by  violence  or  fraud,  unless  that  was  done,  they  would  get  hack 
into  possession,  they  being,  if  not  connected  by  relationship,  all  of  the  same  kind.  What  I 
foresaw  took  place.  I believe  the  bailiff  was  bribed,  and  he  let  back  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  ejected  tenants.  The  act  of  the  bailiff*  was  taken  to  be  the  act  of  the  agent,  and  the 
act  of  the  agent  to  be  tlia  will  of  the  landlord.  The  consequence  was,  that  my  proceed- 
ings went  for  nothing  up  to  that  time,  and  I was  ultimately  obliged  to  have  writs  marked 
against  a vast  number  of  them,  at  a great  expense,  in  the  superior  courts,  and  by  an 
additional  waste  of  money  I succeeded  in  imprisoning  a considerable  number  of  those 
people,  hoping  ancl  believing  I might,  by  that  means,  get  into  the  possession  of  my 
property,  as  the  law  doss,  or  did  then,  require  possession  to  be  surrendered  prior  to  the 
enlargement  of  an  insolvent.  Most,  if  not  all  of  them  appeared  before  the  commissioner  of 
the  insolvent  court,  Mr.  Burrowes,  and  either  swore,  or  got  other  persons  to  swear  for 
them,  that  they  were  not  the  tenants,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  were  enlarged, 
and  remained  in  possession,  and  I was  obliged  to  begin  proceedings  de  novo  to  get  rid  of 
them.  The  ordinary  custom  is  to  forgive  all  arrears  of  rent  and  costs  on  getting  possession. 

I never  did  otherwise.  Upon  one  townland,  called  Kilnaghmorc  Armstrong,  the  land  is 
let  for  about  22s.  the  Irish  acre  ; it  is  near  the  royal  canal  at  Tarmonbarry,  and  fit,  under 
good  cultivation,  to  grow  wheat.  It  consists  of  about  209  acres.  In  1829  I received 
£1G0  11s.  4 d.  out  of  it ; in  1831,  £120  ; in  1832,  £157  ; and  tlio  last  year,  £122  14s.  5 d. 

There  is  another  townland  called  Mullaghmacormick,  containing  3 1 1 acres  Irish,  from 
yhich,  in  1830,  I received  £208  12s. ; in  1831,  £208  3s.  llrf.;  in  1832,  £221  Ss.  4rf.;  and 
in  the  last  year,  £176  11s.  8id.  Kilnaghmore  Nugent  contains  195  acres,  or  thereabout. 

It  is  let  for*  18s.  an  acre,  or  thereabout.  Out  of  it,  in  1830,  I received  £130  16s.  lid.;  in 
1831,  £116  10s.  10 d.  \ in  1832,  £142  16s.  4 d.\  and  in  the  last  year,  £121  Is.  9 d.  Drimi- 
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navdleigli  contains  about  sixty-four  Irish  acres.  It  is  let  for  £1  5s.  per  acre  Irish.  Iu 
1S30  I received  from  it  £59  11s.;  in  1831,  £57  10s. ; in  1832,  £G4  14s.;  and  in  the  last 
year,  £64  17s.  These  four  are  a fan-  sample  of  the  seven.  Since  the  year  1S20  I have 
remitted  to  my  tenants  in  the  comity  of  Roscommon,  as  my  accounts  show,  £4,899  2s., 
from  an  estate  moderately  let  throughout.  I have  done  it  from  the  necessity  of  not  harass- 
ing them,  or  endeavouring  to  enforce  what  they  were  not  inclined  to  pay.  And  I attribute 
this  loss  almost  entirely  to  the  surreptitious  subdivision  of  my  land,  and  the  absence  of  any 
power  to  prevent  it.  1 have  considerable  tracts  let  by  my  predecessors  for  lives,  not  yet 
expired,  at  very  low  rents,  and  having  inquired  I believe  those  properties  are  overrun  with 
a pauper  population. 

11.  At  what  rent  were  the  first-mentioned  townlands  let? — Never  higher  than  the  rent 
stated,  but  during  the  intervening  part  of  the  periods,  while  they  were  under  the  court, 
they  were  lower,  and  I could  show  that  the  same  process  was  going  on  upon  other  town- 
lands.  There  is  no  bog  charged  for  in  any  one  of  those  cases,  but  the  tenants  have 
recourse  to  the  bog  for  then-  turbary  as  they  want  it,  and  it  has  been  common  to  them  to 
bring  strangers  to  "cut  turf  upon  my  property,  of  which  they  had  no  possession,  and  which 
I have  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  them  doing,  although  in  my  possession. 
About  a year  ago,  when  walking  over  the  premises,  I aslced  two  strangers  what  they  meant 
by  cutting  turf  upon  my  bog  in  Kilglass  without  my  leave,  and  they  told  me  to  my  face 
they  woidd  cut  it  in  spite  of  me.  I should  also  mention,  that  the  whole  of  the  acreage 
charged  for  upon  those  townlands,  and  others  not  mentioned,  consists  of  cultivable  lands. 
From  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Tithe  Composition  Act,  my  tenants  in  Kilglass 
were  of  one  mind  to  throw  the  whole  composition  upon  me,  for  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
I was  liable  by  law,  and  the  scheme  they  hit  upon  to  defraud  me  was  to  pay  the  rent 
exactly  short  of  the  amount  of  the  composition,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  I have  been  able 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  in  that  respect.  I have  been  driven  most  unwillingly  during  all 
these  periods  to  keep  up  a harassing  litigation  both  to  myself  and  those  tenantry,  by  pro- 
ceedings at  the  quarter  sessions  for  ejectments.  Since  the  year  1820  I find  that  the  mere 
law  expenses  at  the  quarter  sessions  have  amounted  to  £940,  exclusive  of  other  losses. 
Where  I have  succeeded  in  ejecting  tenants  I have  found  it  almost  impossible  to  re-let  the 
land,  and  even  when  re-let  it  has  been  most  commonly  to  persons  coming  as  if  to  take  it  for 
themselves,  but  in  reality  for  the  ejected  tenants,  and  fraudulently  to  repossess  them  ; and 
I have  been  obliged  to  pay  the  public  cess  for  those  farms,  which  are  reputed  to  be  hi  my 
own  hand.  And  in  some  cases  the  friends  of  the  tenants  have  come  at  night  and  ploughed 
and  sowed  the  land ; and  on  one  occasion,  where  an  agent  of  mine  had  seized  a crop  of 
wheat  for  rent,  and  had  carried  it  away,  they  followed  the  parties  who  were  taking  the 
seizure,  and  obliged  them  to  come  back  and  rebuild  the  corn  in  the  fields  from  which  they 
had  taken  it.  The  following  fraud  was  lately  effected  by  one  of  these  land  takers : my 
agent  required  from  him  a note  by  way  of  security,  that  he  should  not  re-let  to  the  ejected 
tenant,  whose  arrear  was  all,  as  usual,  lost  to  the  estate.  The  ejected  tenant  gave  the  man 
in  hand,  we  ascertained,  the  amount  of  the  note,  and  by  this  act  of  villainy  the  ejected 
tenant  was  replaced.  Possession  is  every  thing  to  this  description  of  people ; they  care 
not  how  they  obtain,  or  how  they  use  it.  1 consider  the  con-acre  system  the  bane  of  the 
country,  for  all  this  burning  is  for  the  purpose  of  retailing  land  to  other  parties — cottiers 
or  paupers,  who  take  it  by  roods  or  perches. 

12.  Has  your  lordship  taken  any  proceedings  to  stop  the  setting  by  con-acre? — The  prose- 
cutions under  the  burning  act  were  intended  to  do  that,  but  my  opinions  upon  the  subject  have 
been  well  known  and  published  among  those  tenantry.  In  another  instance,  in  another  parish, 
where  a tenant  of  mine  held  a farm  under  a lease  containing  a clause  against  subletting,  and 
was  con-acreing  to  a considerable  extent,  I took  proceedings  to  levy  the  penalty,  and  the  verdict 
was  for  me  at  the  assizes  ; but  it  was  afterwards  set  aside  by  the  court  above,  upon  the 
opinion  that  con-acreing  was  not  subletting,  although  in  my  judgment  subletting  is  but 
letting  to  one,  and  con-acreing  is  letting  to  many.  The  costs  to  me  in  that  case  were 
upwards  of  £100.  For  many  years  I have  entertained  the  opinion  that  the  only  mode 
effectually  to  put  a stop  to  this  sort  of  destruction  of  the  staple  bf  the  country  by  burning 
and  con-acreing  was  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  a common  injunction,  by  some  legal  enact- 
ment, to  restrain  waste.  The  court  of  chancery  professes  and  holds  out  to  the  subject  that 
it  grants  a writ  to  restrain  waste ; but  when  applied  for  respecting  an  estate  where  the 
offence  is  so  excessively  common,  and  the  cases  so  numerous,  the  expense  would  be  totally 
disproportionate  to  the  object  to  be  gained,  and  therefore  it  amounts  to  no  relief  at  all,  and 
is  in  my  mind  a denial  of  justice.  Exclusive  of  the  advantage  of  prevention  over  cure,  it 
there  was  a practical  means  of  getting  at  the  evil  by  this  method,  there  would  be  no  hard- 
ship whatever  upon  the  lower  classes  who  commit  this  offence,  fraudulently  calculating 
upon  impunity,  and  from  incurring  penalties  which  generally  they  may  not  be  able,  and  are 
always  unwilling,  to  pay,  besides  most  materially  injuring  the  inheritance,  to  the  respon- 
sibilities of  which  they  are  strangers.  I understand  the  law  of  Scotland  to  be,  that  if  a man 
in  possession  does  that  which  he  is  bound  not  to  do,  he  is  put  under  what  is  called  caution 
before  the  sheriff',  which  effectually  prevents  him  doing  it,  and  subjects  him  to  no  incon- 
venience. The  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  with  respect  to  this  is,  as  to  the  persons  with 
whom  the  power  should  be  lodged,  inasmuch  as  the  assistant  barrister  is  only  occasionally 
in  the  country.  Another  objection  was,  that  it  woidd  vary  the  laws  of  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland  and  England ; but  the  moral  condition  of  the  two  people  being  essentially 
different,  and  as  there  are  various  cases  regarding  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  which  are 
Equally  from, -necessity  dissimilar  in  the  two  countries,  I think  this  objection  amounts  tq 
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because  the  practice  is  not  in  this  country  to  pay  money  wages  for  labour.  But  I do  not  

see  why  that  should  not  be  brought  about  indirectly  by  legislative  enactment ; for  instance, 
suppose  con-acre  rent  was  made  not  recoverable  by  any  process,  it  would  oblige  the  owners 
to  put  their  land  under  a better  system  of  cultivation,  and  the  produce  would  he  greater  in 
the  aggregate,  and  those  who  gave  employment  must  of  necessity  pay  their  labourers  in 
money ; markets  would  arise,  occupiers  would  become  really  farmers,  and  labourers  would 
be  better  taken  care  oi.  The  con-acre  system  I conceive  to  he  ruinous  to  the  poor,  because 
it  obliges  them  to  go  far  from  their  homes  in  many  cases  to  plant  their  potatoes  and  sow 
their  oats,  and  the  same  distance  to  harvest  them  : and  when  they  have  not  money  to  pay 
for  the  crop,  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it  upon  the  land,  and  the  consequence  is  of  course 
injury  to  it.  If  they  cannot  pay  the  money  for  it,  they  must  pass  a note  of  exchange  as 
security.  This  induces  recklessness,  and  probably  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  note  when 
due.  so  they  go  to  the  quarter  sessions  in  consequence,  and  lose  their  time,  and  lose  their 
means  by  the  expense  of  attending  there,  and  the  result  in  those  cases  must  be  to  them  ln’ghlv 
injurious.  By  the  Agricultural  Report  of  1831  it  appeal's  that  two  witnesses  gave  evidence 
before  the  agricultural  committee  against  the  con-acre  system,  and  the  system  of  burning  land 
in  Ireland,  Mr.  Spencer  Lindsay  and  Mr.  Alexander  Clendining,  and  they  showed  distinctly 
the  injury  to  the  country  produced  by  those  systems.  I say  nothing  here  of  the  very  great 
injury  to  the  Irish  proprietor,  who  is  under  fixed  obligations  which  he  must  fulfil,  by  having 
his  property  thus  treated  under  his  eyes,  without  any  means  to  prevent  it ; and  with  means 
diminished,  if  not  destroyed,  of  his  being  unable  to  fulfil  those  obligations,  with  also  a 
pretty  certain  chance  of  his  estate  being  taken  from  him  if  he  does  not.  I have  also  to 
mention  another  evil  to  which  landlords  are  subject,  where  the  con-acre  system  may  not 
perhaps  be  the  motive,  and  that  is,  the  surreptitious  division  of  farms  by  the  tenantry 
among  their  families.  As  it  is  the  system  is  absurd  and  ruinous  ; the  law  will  not  prevent 
the  fraudulent  subdivision  of  land,  it  drives  the  landlord  to  eject,  and  he  is  stigmatised  for 
that,  possibly  murdered.  If  tbe  practice  of  burning  and  con-acre  in  Connaught  goes  on  for 
five  years  longer  I anticipate  frightful  consequences  to  the  state,  from  the  increase  of  a 
pauper  population  without  means  of  employment.  So  far  does  the  evil  go,  that  when 
ejectment  is  the  consequence  of  proceedings,  the  power  of  possession  is  so  strong  that  if  a 
party  is  ejected,  supposing  it  to  be  in  the  middle  of  winter,  tbe  landlord  is  driven  by  the 
caprice  of  the  law  actually  to  thrust  the  persons  out,  though  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  rather  than  harbour  them  till  a more  favourable  season,  for  fear  that  by  fraud 
or  chicanery  they  might  set  up  a new  possession.  That  has  happened  to  me  frequently, 
although  I do  not  say  that  I ever  did  turn  out  auy  one  under  those  circumstances.  I know 
there  is  a mode  of  evading  it,  by  putting  them  in  as  what  is  called  caretakers. 

13.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  mode  by  which  the  inconvenience  you  allude  to  might  be 
remedied  ? — Yes.  A man  should  enter  into  a written  security  before  the  petty  sessions 
not  to  consider  his  being  harboured  for  humanity’s  sake  establishing  a right  on  his  part. 

14.  Would  you  give  the  magistrates  the  power  of  dispossessing  him? — You  must  do 
that,  or  give  the  landlord  the  power  of  dispossessing  him,  which  would  give  rise  perhaps  to 
personal  conflict. 

15.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — Yes, 

upon  the  subject  of  a very  general  evil  most  injurious  to  agriculture,  and  that  is,  that  there 
is  no  provision  to  compel  persons  to  destroy  weeds  upon  their  land  before  they  seed.  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  in  his  “ Code  of  Agriculture,”  states  that  in  France  a fanner  may  sue  his 
neighbour  who  neglects  to  destroy  the  thistles  on  his  land  at  the  proper  season,  or  may 
employ  people  to  do  it  at  the  other’s  expense.  In  Denmark  there  is  also  a compulsory 
provision  to  the  same  effect.  And  in  Scotland,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1220,  there  was  a 
very  severe  law  in  force,  it  appears,  on  the  same  authority,  for  the  same  purpose.  Anybody 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  going  through  Ireland  must  have  observed  the  extent  to  which  tlus 
evil,  an  actual  hindrance  to  improved  agriculture,  has  arrived.  Generally  speaking,  in  the 
advanced  part  of  the  summer  the  sides  of  all  roads  are,  to  a very  great  degree,  covered 
with  weeds.  The  consequence  is,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  that  the  industrious  and 
intelligent  farmer  has  his  land  seeded  by  the  stupidity,  perverseness,  or  neglect  of  some 
neighbour,  and  bis  industry  so  far  wasted.  I conceive  that  a statutory  provision  to  remedy 
this  would  not  only  be  desirable  but  is  indispensable  to  promote  good  agriculture.  And  I 
see  no  hardship  which  could  attach  to  a man  from  this  compulsion  ; his  children,  if  he  had 
any,  could  do  the  work  in  general.  I do  not  think  that  generally  the  people  are  aware  of 
the  injury  that  the  evil  is  to  them  and  the  country  in  general.  I do  not  think  it  could  be 
objected  by  auybody  jealous  of  tbe  liberty  of  tbe  subject,  that  this  was  an  infringement 
upon  it,  any  more  than  the  statutory  enactment  against  getting  drunk,  lately  passed.  A 
man  is  a nuisance  if  drunk,  and  an  occupier  with  countless  weeds  on  his  ground  is  a still 
greater  nuisance  as  a premeditating  destroyer  of  food.  It  is  very  disheartening  to  behold 
it.  As  a landed  proprietor  of  the  county  of  Westmeath  X think  I ought  in  fairness  to  state 
that  there  I have  always  found  the  tenantry  willing  to  keep  faith  in  their  agreements,  and 
thankful  for  kindness  and  consideration.  I never  saw  an  instance  of  perniciously  burning 
kind  in  that  county  but  one,  and  that  of  a mere  trifle.  It  is  not  at  all  practised,  and  I do 
uot  see  why  the  people  of  Connaught  should  be  indulged  in  destroying  the  staple  of  the 
country  more  than  those  of  Leinster.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  people  are  more  happily 
situated  for  being  exclusively  agricultural,  having  Great  Britain  for  their  market,  than  if  . 

the  country  was  overspread  with  manufactures.  But  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  soil  ought  to  be  precise,  intelligible,  and  at  all  times  accessible.  Fourteen 
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months  must  in  many  eases  now  elapse  between  notice  to  quit  and  process — the  twelve 
months  for  the  notice,  and  two  months  to  await  the  January  or  July  sessions.  This  laxity 
encourages  fraud,  chicanery,  perjury,  and  demoralisation.  A slight  experience  of  quarter 
sessions  satisfies  of  this.  Whereas  if  agreements  could  be  promptly  enforced,  of  which 
no  man  could  justly  complain,  an  immensity  of  paltry  but  harassing  litigation,  to  which  the 
people  are  unfortunately  too  prone,  would  be  avoided,  the  soil  would  be  better  cultivated, 
and  they  would  naturally  rely  more  upon  industry  and  thrift  than  lean  to  the  speculations 
of  ovcrholding  and  illegal  combination. 

\His  lordship  withdrew.] 


Michael  Ring,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ?— At  Ballyredden,  near  Bennett’s-bridge,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny. 

2.  Is  that  upon  Mr.  Shee’s  property  ?— Yes. 

3.  Are  you  related  to  Patrick  Ring?— Yes,  I am  first  cousin  to  hnn. 

4.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  when  Patrick  Ring  and  his  family  were  m great  distress  in 
consequence  of  proceedings  taken  against  them  ? — Yes. 

5.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Shee  at  that  time  made  any  offer  to  send  them  money,  or 
food,  or  clothes  ? — Yes,  he  did. 

6.  Can  you  speak  to  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I was  by  when  he  gave  £l  to  my 
mother  to  go  to  town  and  get  food  for  them.  We  told  him  they  were  m a bad  state. 

7.  What  did  your  mother  do  with  that  money  ?— She  went  to  town  to  buy  food  with  it. 
and  she  met  Patrick  Ring  s sister,  as  she  told  us  when  she  came  home.  There  was  food 
bought  for  them  ; and  Mr.  Cahill,  Mr.  Shee’s  agent,  met  them  and  told  them  there  was  food 
bought,  and  clothes ; and  they  were  taking  them  to  Ring's  family  when  Mr.  Maxwell,  as  I 
heard  (the  editor  of  the  Kilkenny  Journal),  stopped  them  from  taking  the  clothes. 

S.  Did  Mr.  Shee  at  any  other  time  give  them  either  money  or  provisions  to  your  know- 
ledge ? Mrs.  Shee  gave  Patrick  Ring’s  wife  a thirty-shilling  note  to  redeem  potatoes. 

9°  When  did  that  take  place  ?— This  November  twelvemonth.  They  were  in  the  middle 
of  the  dispute  at  that  time. 

10.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Patrick  Ring’s  house? — Only  a few  perches. 

11.  Were  you  living  there  at  the  time  the  ejectments  wrere  attempted  to  be  served  upon 
him  ? — I was. 

12.  Were  the  family  at  that  tune  confined  to  the  house  ?— I cannot  say.  They  lived  in 
the  house  aR  through. 

13.  Did  they  keep  the  door  shut  ? — I cannot  say.  Sometimes  the  door  was  shut  and 
sometimes  not.  I might  look  into  the  yard  when  I passed  by  the  house. 

14.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  any  bailiffs  there  to  serve  any  law  process  or  get  posses- 
sion?— I do. 

15.  Was  the  house  open  or  closed  at  that  time  ? — Closed. 

16.  How  long  had  it  been  closed  at  that  time? — I cannot  say  how  long.  I saw  it 

closed.  . 

1 7.  How  wrere  the  family  supplied  with  potatoes  or  food  at  that  time  ? — W hen  we  got 
the  bailiffs’  backs  turned  we  put  them  in  provisions. 

18.  Were  any  of  the  family  permitted  to  go  and  dig  potatoes  from  their  farm  . they 
were  unable  to  dig  them  for  they  were  in  a state  of  fever,  and  no  one  to  attend  on  them 
but  the  mother.  The  children  were  aR  in  a state  of  fever,  and  the  wife. 

19.  Where  was  Pat.  Ring  supposed  to  be  at  that  time  ? — He  was  in  dread  to  come  to  the 

place  for  fear  he  might  be  seized.  . . 

20.  Were  you  a purchaser  at  any  time  of  any  thing  when  the  goods  were  distrained  tor 
rent  ? — Yes,  1 was. 

21.  Do  you  recoRect  what  you  purchased  at  that  time  ? — I purchased  some  manure. 

22.  Do  you  recoRect  when  you  purchased  the  manure  ? — I cannot  say  what  time  it  was. 

23.  At  what  season  of  the  year  was  it  ? — A little  before  the  time  of  sowing  the  potatoes, 
for  we  removed  the  manure  into  our  own  yard  to  keep  it  over  tiR  the  spring. 

24.  Was  there  any  thing  else  sold  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  manure  was  sold . 
Yes  ; that  was  the  day  the  old  gate  was  sold. 

25.  Who  purchased  it  ? — I did. 

26.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ? — Fourpence ; and  I sold  it  back  again  for  the  same  sum 

to  another  man.  1 . , 

27.  Were  there  other  things,  such  as  household  furniture,  sold  at  the  same  time . 1 no 

not  think  there  were.  ., 

28.  How  long  was  that  before  the  time  of  the  ejectment  ? — I do  not  know.  It  was  tne 
day  I got  the  old  car-wheels.  I was  the  purchaser  of  them  too. 

29.  Was  it  the  practice  upon  that  estate,  in  making  a distress  upon  Ring’s  farm,  to  seize 

frequently? — Yes,  it  was.  - , 

30.  How  often  have  you  known  a seizure  made  in  the  course  of  a week  or  a ion- 
night  ? — I cannot  say  that.  I do  not  remember’  any  week  or  a fortnight ; I know  sere 
were  made  there  in  one  season. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Mr.  George  Evans,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — Farmhill,  near  Atliy,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 

2.  Are  you  acquainted- with  the  townland  of  Clonboyne,  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
Evans,  of  Portrane  ? — Yes. 

3.  Having  seen  the  statement  of  William  Fitzpatrick  of  Woodhrook,  near  Maryborough, 
relative  to  the  case  of  Lalor,  who  was  a tenant  there,  have  you  any  statement  to  make  to 
the  commissioners? — The  commissioners  were  kind  enough  to  send  me  a statement  of  that 
evidence,  and  I have  read  it,  and  in  that  statement  I find  serious  charges  made  against  me. 
With  respect  to  the  first  accusation  against  me,  as  to  attachiug  Mr.  Evans'  name  to  the 
assignment  of  the  lease,  it  is  utterly  impossible,  if  I were  even  so  vilely  disposed,  to  attach 
Mr.  Evans’  name  to  the  assignment  of  the  lease,  because  Mr.  Evans  was  no  party  to  the 
deed.  The  assignment  was  from  Lalor,  the  brother-in-law'  of  Fitzpatrick,  to  Fitzpatrick 
himself. 

4.  Was  there  any  assent  of  the  landlord  required  to  the  assignment  ? — It  may  be  neces- 
sary to  observe  thus  far,  that  the  lease  from  Mr.  Evans  to  Lalor  contained  a non-alienation 
clause,  and  in  order  to  guarantee  Fitzpatrick  in  the  possession  of  the  land  so  assigned  to 
him  by  Lalor,  it  became  necessary  to  get  the  assent  of  the  landlord,  or  of  me  as  agent 
upon  his  part.  Joseph  Phelan,  the  attorney  of  Fitzpatrick,  and  Jeremiah  Mcara,  the 
attorney  of  Evans,  consulted  together  upon  the  subject ; Fitzpatrick  was  most  anxious  to 
get  into  possession  of  the  land  as  soon  as  possible,  and  these  two  gentlemen  agreed  that 
my  signing  the  consent,  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Evans,  to  the  assignment  of  the  lease  from 
Lalor  to  Fitzpatrick,  would  be  quite  sufficient.  I therefore,  acting  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Evans’s  attorney,  and  by  his  advice,  and  of  course  Fitzpatrick  agreeing  to  it  also,  felt 
myself  quite  at  liberty  to  sign  this  consent,  and  I did  sign  it,  conceiving  I had  authority  so 
to  do,  and  I was  borne  out  in  that  conception  by  the  legal  advisers  of  both  parties.  Fitz- 
patrick states  then,  that  I would  not  give  him  up  the  assignment  until  he  had  paid  me  £20  for 
it.  The  facts  with  regard  to  that  are  quite  opposed  to  what  he  has  sworn.  I did  not 
retain  the  assignment  probably  more  than  ten  minutes  in  my  possession ; after  I had  signed 
the  consent  he  got  it,  nor  did  I ever  ask  him  for  any  money  for  giving  it  up.  After  Fitz- 
patrick had  got  the  assignment,  and  was  put  into  possession  of  the  land,  he  told  me  that 
I had  had  a great  deal  of  trouble,  that  my  time  was  a good  deal  occupied — that  I bad  had 
a good  deal  of  travelling  to  and  fro,  with  respect  to  this  transaction  between  him  and  Lalor, 
and  that  he  wished  to  compensate  me  for  such  loss  of  time  aud  trouble.  My  reply  to  him 
was  that  I sought  for  no  compensation,  either  for  my  time  or  trouble,  but  that  I had  been 
at  some  personal  expenses,  the  expenses  of  travelling  and  messengers,  and  that  of  course 
it  was  only  right  that  I should  be  reimbursed  those  expenses.  In  reply  to  that,  Fitzpatrick 
said,  “ It  is  much  more  than  that,  I consider  that  I am  under  an  obligation  to  you ; this  is 
not  a matter  between  agent  aud  tenant,  but  it  is  a matter  between  you  and  I,  where  I have 
been  the  means  of  putting  you  to  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  I insist  upon  compensating 
you  for  it.”  He  then  pressed  upon  me  that  I should  receive  £20,  to  compensate  me  for 
my  expenses  and  trouble,  and  I did  take  that  sum. 

5.  Are  you  positive  that  this  took  place  after  he  had  got  possession  of  the  assignment 
and  possession  of  the  ground  ? — Most  decidedly.  And  I will  tell  you  the  reason  why  that 
must  be  the  case,  because  I believe  he  had  not  the  money  previously,  for  he  purchased 
Lalor’s  effects  at  the  auction,  and  it  was  by  retailing  those  effects  he  made  up  the  money 
wherewith  he  paid  me  the  £138  4s.  which  had  been  due  by  Lalor.  Of  course,  as  Lalor 
was  an  insolvent  tenant,  I was  very  glad  to  get  Fitzpatrick. 

6.  Was  the  contract  relative  to  the  assignment  from  Lalor  to  Fitzpatrick  managed  by 
themselves,  or  were  you  a party  to  it  ? — No  ; it  was  a transaction  between  themselves,  and 
they  employed  an  attorney  mutually  to  draw  up  the  assignment ; but  my  object  was  to 
save  Mr.  Evans  the  loss  of  the  £138,  and  to  get  what  I then  conceived  to  be  a good  tenant 
instead  of  a bad  one.  Then  he  is  asked  whether  he  had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  assign- 
ment besides  the  £20,  and  he  states  that  the  attorney  charged  him  nothing  for  drawing  up 
the  assignment  at  all.  He  states  that  he  gave  him  the  stamp.  The  fact  is,  that  the  attorney 
has  a charge  against  him,  which  he  is  determined  not  to  forego,  and  he  would  have  com- 
pelled payment  of  it  before  now  but  Fitzpatrick  has  got  into  embarrassed  circumstances, 
and  instead  of  paying  him  the  price  of  the  stamp  he  only  gave  him  20s.,  and  1 Os.,  the 
balance  of  the  price  of  the  stamp,  is  still  due,  and  the  gentleman  is  here  to  prove  it.  He 
is  then  asked  by  the  commissioners,  “Was  it  your  own  attorney  who  drew  it  up  ?”  He 
says,  “ Yes,  the  attorney meaning  thereby  the  attorney  who  drew  it  up  “ was  the  mutual 
attorney  of  both” — that  both  parties  assented  to  his  drawing  up  the  assignment ; but  Mr. 
Phelan,  as  I before  said,  who  was  Fitzpatrick’s  attorney,  was  consulted  with  respect  to  the 
consent  which  I signed  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Evans. 

7.  Has  the  assignment  been  disputed  since? — No,  never.  The  next  fact  he  states  is 
with  respect  to  another  person  of  the  name  of  Fitzpatrick,  who  held  about  two  acres  or  an 
acre  and  three  roods  of  land,  in  different  patches,  in  a field  which  a man  of  the  name  of 
Patrick  Byrne  occupied ; and  that  this  Fitzpatrick  was  served  with  a notice  to  quit  and 
ejectments  thereunder,  for  the  pupose  of  giving  those  patches  of  ground  to  Patrick  Byrne, 
and  for  which  he  states  that  Byrne  told  him  that  he  promised  to  give  me  £10.  With 
respect  to  that,  all  I can  say  is,  that  the  late  Mr.  Evans  told  Fitzpatrick,  in  the  presence 
of  Finlay,  the  driver,  and  me,  that  he  should  give  up  those  6mall  patches  of  ground  to 
Byrne  which  lay  in  detached  places  in  Byrne’s  field — that  Byrne  was  constantly  trespassed 
upon  by  Fitzpatrick’s  labourers  going  to  and  fro,  as  Fitzpatrick’s  other  land  which  he 
occupied  was  between  three  and  four  miles  from  this  field.  It  was  always  an  object  of 
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desire  by  the  late  Mr.  Evans  that  the  land  should  be  consolidated,  and  that  each  tenant 
should  have  his  portion  to  himself : and  Fitzpatrick  did  promise  Mr.  Evans  to  give  up  those 
patches  of  ground  to  Byrne,  but  did  not  fulfil  his  promise,  and  afterwards  it  became  neces- 
sary to  serve  a notice  to  quit  on  Fitzpatrick's  representative,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
possession  of  these  patches  of  ground,  of  which  it  is  evident  Byrne  ought  to  be  the  occm 
pier,  and  an  ejectment  was  brought  under  a notice  to  quit,  and  then  the  parties  did  give 
it  up  and  Byrne  did  get  into  possession.  Then  it  may  be  necessary  to  produce  a document 
under  Byrne’s  handwriting,  for  I wrote  to  Mr.  Evans’  solicitor,  at  Maryborough,  the  other 
day  when  I got  the  extract  from  the  evidence  from  the  commissioners,  and  it  is  this— 
“ October  24th,  1844.”  This  is  written  by  Mr.  Evans’  solicitor,  and  signed  by  Byrne. 
“ Patrick  Byrne  lives  at  Clonboyne,  on  the  estate  of  Joshua  Evans,  esq.,”  that  is  the  present 
proprietor  “ knows  William  Fitzpatrick  also,  a tenant  on  the  estate — did  not  tell  William 
Fitzpatrick  that  he  paid  Mr.  Evans,”  meaning  me  “ 20s.,  30s.,  and  £5,  the  price  of  a cow, 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  one  acre  and  a half  of  land  belonging  to  the  widow  Fitz- 
patrick. (Signed,)  Patrick  Byrne.” 

8.  Did  you  in  effect  receive  any  thing  directly  or  indirectly  for  giving  Byrne  the  posses- 
sion of  that  land  ? — Not  one  farthing, 

9.  Did  you  get  any  thing  from  the  other  tenants  upon  that  townland  for  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  hand-over ? — No,  I did  not.  It  is  not  the  fact.  I was  in  the  habit  during 
the  late  Mr.  Evans’  lifetime  of  occasionally  preparing  leases  for  the  tenants,  Mr.  Evans 
being  the  granting  party  to  those  leases,  and  having  been  filled  np  in  my  handwriting,  and 
drawn  up  with  his  sanction,  I used  to  he  paid  a small  fee  for  the  preparation  of  the 
leases. 

10.  When  you  received  a fee  for  the  preparation  of  the  leases  was  there  any  attorney 
also  paid  ? — No. 

11.  Yon  were  paid  for  doing  the  attorney’s  work? — Yes. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  burning  of  land,  were  any  steps  taken  in  reference  to  that? — 
When  Fitzpatrick  got  into  possession  of  the  place  I went  myself  and  looked  at  some  moory 
land,  and  subsequently  sent  my  steward  to  make  a similar  inspection  as  I was  not  satisfied 
with  my  own  judgment  about  it ; and  I did  give  Fitzpatrick  permission  to  burn  a small 
patch  of  moory  laud ; and  having  given  him  that  permission,  during  my  absence  he  set  to 
work  and  ploughed  up  a considerable  portion  of  the  land  not  fit  to  be  burnt  at  all.  As 
soon  as  this  was  reported  to  me  by  the  bailiff  Finlay,  and  having  made  inquiries  into  it, 
and  visited  the  place  myself,  I saw  that  the  property  would  be  destroyed  so  far  as  that 
went  if  he  was  permitted  to  proceed  ; and  I accordingly  gave  directions,  if  he  did  not 
cease,  to  have  him  summoned  and  fined  for  so  doing  ; and  I believe  that  this  act  of  mine, 
coupled  with  the  proceedings  afterwards  (for  we  were  obliged  to  bring  an  ejectment  against 
him  for  non-payment  of  rent),  excited  his  ire  and  indignation  against  me.  I was  obliged 
to  bring  an  ejectment  against  him  for  a year  and  a half’s  rent. 

13.  Are  you  aware  of  what  are  the  fees  charged  by  Finlay  upon  distraining  upon  a 
tenant  ? — Distraining  for  non-payment  of  rent  was  a course  I do  not  indeed  recollect  ever 
having  adopted.  Hook  upon  it  in  Ireland  to  he  a useless,  harassing,  and  bad  step,  both  as 
regards  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  tenant ; and  consequently  I do  not  think  that  I 
ever  in  any  one  instance  resorted  to  it.  I may  have  done  so,  and  it  may  have  escaped  my 
recollection  ; hut  at  this  moment  I do  not  recollect  ever  having  done  it. 

14.  Was  he  empowered  to  distrain  in  any  other  cases  by  the  landlord? — He  had  the 
usual  power  of  attorney  which  a bailiff  gets. 

15.  Had  he  a power  of  attorney  to  distrain  without  coming  to  you  for  vour  instruc- 
tions ? — No;  I should  say  though  he  had  that  power,  he  had  no  right  to  exercise  it  without 
my  consent. 

16.  Was  any  complaint  made  to  you  of  his  having  exercised  it  without  your  consent? — 
Complaints  were  made  to  me  with  respect  to  Finlay — I do  not  know  whether  with 
respect  to  that ; but  I endeavoured  to  sift  them  to  the  bottom,  and  I could  not  discover 
that  they  were  well  founded. 

17.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  complaints  ? — Burning,  for  instance,  was  a thing  they 
were  eternally  attempting  doing,  and  he  had  the  most  positive  directions  from  the  landlord 
and  me  to  prevent  it  in  every  way  that  he  could,  and  they  were  so  refractory  that  he  had 
occasion  to  summon  them  before  the  magistrates ; and  on  those  occasions  they  may  have 
said  that  he  exacted  more  than  he  was  entitled  to,  but  I could  never  ascertain  that  it  wfis 
the  fact. 

18.  What  sum  was  he  permitted  by  you  to  exact  from  them  on  those  occasions  ? — I do 
not  know  that  there  was  any  specific  sum. 

19.  What  did  you  consider  that  he  was  entitled  to? — I consider  that  a man  giving  np 
his  time  in  that  way  and  going  amongst  them,  was  entitled  to  2s.  or  2s.  6(1.  a day. 

20.  By  whom  do  you  think  that  that  should  he  paid? — By  the  refractory  tenants 
certainly. 

[ Hie  witness  withdrew .] 

Lambert  Disney,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Clifton  Lodge,  Athhoy,  in  the  comity  of  Meath. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Land  agent  to  Lord  Damley,  and  also  to  Mr.  Fowler,  anu 
Colonel  Bligh.  in  the  county  of  Westmeath. 

3.  Does  that  comprise  property  to  any  considerable  extent? — About  £24,000  a year, 
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4.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  Patrick  Bracken,  have  you  anv  observations  to  submit  to 

the  commissioners  m respect  of  it?— Yes.  In  the  year  1S3G  or  1837  the  lease  of  Freve- 
nagh  expired,  and  my  father,  who  was  then  agent  to  Colonel  Bligh,  sent  Mr.  Edward 
Vaughan,  a surveyor,  to  divide  the  farm  among  the  tenants  who  held  in  common,  as  was 
the  practice  then,  and  to  lay  out  a portion  of  the  laud  for  a person  of  the  name  of  Hill,  who 
was  to  be  caretaker  for  all  the  property  in  Westmeath.  In  selecting  the  portion  of  the 
land  for  Hill,  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  a portion  of  Bracken's  land,  and  of  some  of  the 
other  tenants.  All  the  divisions  had  been  made  before  I became  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  property.  In  1S39  the  party  complaining  against  me  signed  a propo- 
sal for  his  land,  agreeing  to  pay  £11  14s.  5d.  from  the  preceding  November.  In  1841  he 
had  fallen  considerably  into  arrear,  and  I told  him  he  must  be  distrained  if  he  did  not  pay 
up  his  rent : lie  stated  to  me  that  if  he  had  got  credit  for  all  the  payments  he  had  made  to 
me  or  to  the  clerk  on  that  behalf,  he  did  not  think  he  was  in  debt.  I asked  him  to  show' 
me  the  acknowledgments,  and  I w'ouhl  have  an  examination  made  to  see  if  they  were 
correct.  I sent  them  up  to  my  office  in  Dublin— this  was  in  1S41— and  finding  that  all  the 
payments  lie  had  professed  to  have  made  were  placed  to  his  credit,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1S42  he  was  distrained;  but  at  the  time  lie  was  so  distrained,  he  owed  upwards  of  a 
years  rent  up  to  May,  1842,  previous  to  his  being  distrained.  His  statement  goes  to  sav. 
that  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  how  the  account  stood,  that  be  had  not  a ha’porth  to 
show  how  he  stood  since  1839.  That  was  his  statement.  In  October  1S43,  when  I was 
at  Kilbeggan.  receiving  Colonel  Bligh’s  rents,  I had  him  before  me,  and  got  him  to  pass 
his  note  for  half  a year’s  rent,  which  with  the  allowance  Colonel  Bligh  was  good  enoueh  to 
make  him,  if  he  would  be  punctual  in  future,  of  a year’s  rent,  would  clear  him  up  to  the  1st 
of  May.  1843.  ‘ 1 

5.  Did  lie  ever  apply  to  you  for  those  receipts  ?— No,  he  dicl  not.  I sent  them  up  to 
have  them  examined  to  see  if  the  payments  were  credited,  and  they  were  credited. 

6.  Do  you  kuow  what  became  of  them?— Some  of  them  were  on  small  scraps  of  paper. 
I do  know  whether  I have  them  now'  or  not : I think  it  very  likely  I may  find  them  ; but 
in  October,  1843,  he  appeared  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  account,  and  I never  thought  anv 
more  about  them. 

7.  Iu  point  of  fact,  had  he  the  full  benefit  of  those  receipts? — Yes.  every  farthing,  and 
was  allowed  a year’s  rent  in  October,  1843.  I was  at  Mullingar  last  Friday,  receiving  the 
Honourable  W illiam  Bligh’s  rents,  and  he  was  there  with  the  other  tenants  paying  rent.  I 
did  not  notice  to  him  that  I had  seen  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners,  but  I 
called  to  his  recollection  the  meeting  at,  Kilbeggan,  iu  October.  1 843,  and  he  perfectly 
recollected  having  passed  his  note,  and  that  it  was  for  the  settlement  of  the  account  up  to 
a certain  time. 

8.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  October,  1S43.  when  that  settlement  was  made,  a year’s 
rent  was  forgiven  to  him? — Yes,  it  was.  He  called  at  Clifton  Lodge  once  or  twice  about 
the  account,  but  he  never  asked  the  receipts. 

9.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  as  a land  agent  ? — About  twelve  years. 

1 0.  Of  course  you  have  instances  of  land  held  upon  lease,  and  some  without  lease  ? — Yes. 

11.  What  do  you  observe  is  the  state  of  the  lands  held  upon  lease  and  at  wiH? — Upon 
Lord  Darnley’s  and  Mr.  Fowler's  estate  the  tenants  from  year  to  year  are  as  improving  as 
those  who  have  leases. 

12.  What  is  the  course  pursued  with  reference  to  those  tenants  in  relation  to  their 
improvements? — Last  year  there  was  a memorial  forwarded  from  the  tenants  to  the 
guardians  of  Lord  Darnley,  asking  for  an  abatement  in  their  rents,  which  was  sent  to  me  to 
report  upon.  I made  a very  careful  examination  of  the  whole  estate,  and  recommended 
not  a general  or  permanent  abatement,  hut  assistance  to  be  given  to  the  tenants  towards 
improvements,  especially  drainage. 

13.  What  was  the  system  you  recommended  to  be  foHowed  with  respect  to  drainage 
upon  the  estate  ? — In  regard  to  the  drainage,  I forwarded  a circular  to  several  of  the 
tenants,  promising  them  assistance  from  their  landlord  towards  draining  their  land. 

14.  Upon  what  system  or  plan  ? — I engaged  the  sendees  of  Mr.  Vaughan,  an  engineer, 
who  gave  plans  to  any  tenant  who  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  which  was 
ottered  him.  The  guardians  left  it  discretionary  with  me  as  to  the  proportion  of  assistance 
the  tenants  should  receive ; and  as  I considered  last  year  to  be  peculiarly  pressing  upon  the 
tenants,  I aUowed  them  one-half  of  the  expense,  and  in  a few  instances  two-thirds. 

lo.  Does  that  system  continue,  or  what  proportion  do  you  propose  to  allow  them  this 
year  — I did  not  find  that  many  availed  themselves  of  tile  offer — not  near  so  many  as  I 
expected — and  I have  suggested  another  plan  to  Lord  Darnley’s  guardians,  which  they 
ave  agreed  .to  adopt ; and  that  is  for  them  to  drain  aH  the  farms  upon  the  estate  of  the 
enants  holding  from  year  to  year,  and  charge  them  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  interest. 
Jnis  plan  they  have  agreed  to. 

, Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  the  tenants  wiH  he  ready  to  pay 
Pev  cenk  ? — Yes>  I am  sure  they  will ; but  being  tenants  from  year  to  year  there 
^oiud  be  no  difficulty  in  compeHing  them. 

1 1 • -^rc  they  sufficiently  aware  of  the  advantage  of  draining  as  to  he  willing  to  pay 
nat  five  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are.  Some  persons  object  to  pay  any  thing  in  the 
&aape  of  additional  rent,  hut  stiU  I do  not  think  they  wiH  object. 

Have  you  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  form  a decided  opinion  whether 
t, e.  vvill  be  so  far  benefited  by  the  draining  in  the  increased  produce  of  the  land 

Wat  they  will  he  able  to  pay  the  five  per  cent,  additional  ? — I have  not  the  least  doubt  that 


29tA  October,  1844. 
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Lambert  Disney,  esq. 


they  -will  be  well  able  to  pay  the  five  per  cent.  I have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if  the 
draining  is  judiciously  effected  it  will  enable  the  parties  immediately  to  pay  ten  per  cent, 
in  addition  to  their  rent. 

19.  Have  you  any  system  upon  either  of  the  estates  which  you  manage  as  to  farm  build- 
ings, and  upon  what  plan  are  they  generally  erected,  and  by  whom  ? — Lord  Darnley  bein'* 
a minor,  and  the  guardians  not  having  the  power  of  granting  leases,  latterly  they  have  built 
for  the  tenants,  charging  them  five  per  cent,  interest ; and  I think  that  that  would  be  a 
very  desirable  plan  to  be  adopted  generally  through  the  country — to  build  for  the  tenants 
and  to  charge  them  a fair  rate  of  interest,  instead  of  their  laying  out  their  generally  small 
capital  in  building. 

20.  How  long  have  you  been  pursuing  that  plan  ? — About  three  years. 

21.  In  making  their  payments  of  rent  since,  have  they  paid  their  five  per  cent,  interest 
for  the  outlay? — Yes,  cheerfully.  There  is  one  person  for  whom  £l,000  was  laid  out— 
his  interest  came  to  £25  in  addition  to  his  half-year’s  rent.  It  will  he  in  Lord  Damley’s 
power  to  enlarge  this  farm  by  100  acres  in  three  years. 

22.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — One  hundred  acres.  He  has  other  land  adjoinin'* 
from  another  estate.  , 

23.  Have  you  found  from  the  improvement  of  the  farm  buildings  the  tenants  have  been 
induced  to  improve  their  system  of  farming  by  house-feeding  cattle  more,  and  by  obtainin'* 
a greater  amount  of  manure  ? — I have.  There  are  great  improvements  as  respects  the 
growing  of  green  crops  and  the  feeding  of  cattle. 

24.  Are  the  roads  generally  measured  into  the  hums  ? — Yes,  the  county  roads  are  always 
measured  upon  the  tenants. 

25.  If  he  pays  an  acreable  rent  for  his  land  is  there  any  corresponding  reduction  made  ? 

No,  not  that  I know  of.  Since  the  1st  of  May,  1843,  in  all  lettings  upon  the  Darnley  estate 
I have  got  the  guardians  to  consent  to  have  the  roads  accurately  calculated  and  deducted. 

2(1.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — With  respect 
to  drainage,  I think  it  would  be  most  desirable  if  the  landlords  were  to  be  at  the  cost  of 
draining  upon  their  estates,  charging  the  tenants  a fair  interest  for  the  outlay.  I am  sure 
it  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  thing  will  be  satisfactorily  carried  out ; and  I think  that  the 
small  sum  which  the  tenant  would  have  to  pay  yearly  with  his  rent,  he  would  never  miss, 
and  he  would  have  the  benefit  of  any  increased  produce  on  the  farm.  I have  not  the 
least  doubt  of  it.  I have  chained  a good  deal  of  land  myself,  which  I do  not  think  was 
worth  10s.  an  acre,  hut  I have  had  most  excellent  crops,  of  all  kinds,  upon  it  since. 

27.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer? — Any  tenant  who  has  not  an  interest 
greater  than  his  landlord,  I should  suggest  should  have  the  power  of  serving  notice  upon 
his  landlord,  or  his  known  agent,  of  his  intention  to  make  improvements,  in  which  notice 
should  he  set  forth  the  nature  of  the  improvements  and  the  probable  cost  of  them.  If  the 
landlord  assents,  the  tenant  to  have  the  power  of  registering  the  improvements  in  the  same 
way  that  trees  are  at  present  registered,  with  this  essential  difference— that  tenants  from 
year  to  year  are  to  have  the  privilege.  Should  the  landlord  object,  the  tenant  to  have 
the  power  of  appealing  to  the  next  general  quarter  sessions  of  the.  peace,  when  the  matter 
is  to  be  decided  by  the  assistant  banister,  or,  if  he  should  think  fit,  be  left  to  a jury,  and  if 
the  tenant  succeed  at  the  sessions  he  is  to  he  allowed  to  register  the  improvement  as  before 
mentioned.  On  considering  the  subject  of  improvements  since,  I shoidd  say  it  would  he 
more  desirable  for  the  landlord  to  make  the  improvements  of  all  kinds,  charging  a fair  rate 
of  interest. 

2$.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  desirable  to  give  the  tenant  the  power  of  compelling 
the  landlord  to  make  those  improvements  by  applying  to  the  quarter  sessions  ? — If  the 
landlord  would  not  make  them  I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  tenant  should  have 
the  power  of  making  them  and  registering  them.  If  the  landlord  -would  make  them  I 
should  think  that  most  desirable. 

29.  Supposing  a landlord  not  to  be  disposed  to  make  them,  would  it  he  desirable  to  give 
a power  to  the  tenant  to  apply  to  any  court  to  compel  the  landlord  to  do  so,  or  would  you 
give  the  tenant  merely  a power  to  make  them  in  the  event  of  the  landlord’s  refusing  to  do 
so  ? — I would  give  the  tenant  the  power  to  make  them  and  register  them  if  the  landlord 
refused,  and  I would  give  the  landlord  a similar  privilege  of  maldng  the  improvements 
and  registering  them. 

30.  Would  you  give  him  that  privilege  whether  the  tenant  had  a lease  or  not? — No ; only 
where  the  tenant  had  a lease.  Where  the  tenancy  was  from  year  to  year  I would  not  give 
it — he  would  not  require  it.  With  regard  to  the  grand  jury  cess,  I think  it  woidd  be  very 
desirable  if  the  landlords  would  consent  to  pay  a portion  of  it.  I think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  a proportion  of  the  county  cess  was  paid  by  the  landlords  in  the  same  way  that 
the  poor  rate  is  now. 

3 1 . Have  you  ever  thought  whether  it.  would  be  desirable  that  incapacitated,  persons 
should  be  empowered  by-  law  to  charge  their  estates  with  certain  permanent  improve- 
ments ? — I think  it  would  be  most  desirable  that  persons  incapacitated,  and  parties  whose 
property  was  heavily  mortgaged,  should  have  the  power  of  raising  money  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  estates. 

32.  With  regard  to  the  last  class  of  persons,  do  yon  think  it  would  he  desirable  to  give 
to  parties  advancing  money  for  improvements  a priority  of  charge  ? — Yes. 

33.  Is  that  founded  upon  your  belief  that  the  security  to  the  other  creditors  would  e 
thereby  increased  ? — Yes,  entirely  so.  With  regard  to  under-tenants  on  farms,  I think  i 
would  be  most  desirable  if  they  were  to  be  made  direct  tenants  to  the  bead  landlord. 
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34.  How  would  you  propose  to  bring  that  about  where  a man  has  a lease  ? — "Where  they 
are  tenants  from  year  to  year,  it  could  be  done  at  once  by  serving  a notice  on  the  tenant. 
1\ith  regard  to  those  who  have  leases,  it  cannot  be  done  except  in  some  cases,  where  the 
leases  bind  them  not  to  sublet.  I think  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  up  the  interest  of  the 
intermediate  tenant.  I am  not  able  to  say  the  means  that  should  be  taken.  I merely  make 
the  suggestion  without  saying  whether  it  is  practicable : I do  not  think  it  would  be  unless 
there  was  some  legislative  enactment.  Upon  Lori  Darulev's  estate  I last  year  adopted 
a plan  lor  getting  up  the  interest  of  the  intermediate  tenant,  which  I "think  might 
be  adopted  upon  any  estate.  The  farm  of  Derrylangan,  containing  297  acres,  held  by 
lease  lor  one  lne  aged  about  forty-eight,  was  set  ly  the  intermediate  lessee  to  twenty- 
five  tenants  at  a profit  rent  ol  £1S0  a year  over  the  rent  payable  to  Lord  Dandev 
Tliese  twenty-five  tenants  were  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  from  the  high  rent  they 
were  paying  to  the  middle  tenant.  I got  Lord  Darnley’s  guardians  to  consent ’to 
gxve  her  an  annuity  of  £150  a year  on  a surrender  of  her  lease,  and  to  engage  an 
annuity  ot  £o0  a year  to  the  life  in  the  lease  at  her  death.  That  sum  bavin"  been 
settled  upon  him,  I then  made  all  the  under-tenants  direct  tenants  to  Lord  Damlev  - 
and  though  I reduced  their  rents  from  twenty-five  to  twenty  per  cent.,  the  increased 
rent  payable  by  them  made  up  within  £14  of  the  annuity  of  £150  a rear.  And  for 
the  small  annual  expense  depending  upon  a life  aged  seventy-eight,  I was  enabled  to 
relievo  twenty-five  industrious  men  with  large  families,  who  are  now  becoming  comfortable 
tenants  under  liis  lordship's  protection. 

35.  In  the  cases  of  the  properties  with  which  you  are  connected,  have  you  been  in  the 
habit  of  scheduling  to  the  leases  any  buildings  on  the  land?— No.  I have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  that. 

36.  Does  any  plan  occur  to  you  by  which  allotments  of  small  portions  of  land  might  be  given 
to  labourers,  so  as  in  any  way  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  eon-acre  system  ?— I think 
allotments  might  be  given  with  great  advantage  to  the  labourers,  either  by  the  landlord,  or  the 
tenant  holding  from  the  landlord ; but  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  control  over  the 
parties  to  whom  the  allotments  might  be  given — they  might  secure  their  rent  by  bein" 
given  a less  rate  of  wages.  Suppose  a farmer  gave  to  a labourer  a house  and  allotment, 
and  paid  him  S d.  instead  of  10c?.  a day,  by  that  means  the  labourer  would  have  no  hold 
upon  the  house  and  half  acre ; but  if  he  was  put  under  a rent  for  them,  he  could  not,  in 
case^of  his  misconducting  himself,  be  put  out  without  six  months’  notice. 

37.  Do  you  consider  that  the  giving  allotments  in  the  way  you  suggest  would  have  any 
material  advantage  over  the  mode  in  which  the  labourer  now  gets  land? — Yes,  I think  that 
the  labourer  who  has  an  acre,  or  half  an  acre,  with  his  house,  could  by  his  family  manage 
it.  If  he  wanted  to  take  half  au  acre  of  potato  ground  lie  would  pay  £0  for  it ; whereas 
he  would  have  it  from  the  landlord  at  the  rate  of  from  1 os.  to  £l. 

38.  In  the  one  case,  would  he  not  have  to  manure  it,  and  in  the  other  case  have  it  ready 
manured  ? — Y'es,  I believe  lie  would. 

39.  If  the  landlords  were  disposed  or  had  themeans  of  giving  some  land  to  their  neighbours, 
might  they  not  give  it  them  under  a system  more  like  that  of  con-acre,  so  as  to  require  less 
labour  from  the  occupier,  but  giving  it  at  a very  moderate  rent ; and  would  it  not  be  a 
beneficial  state  of  tilings  for  the  labourers  ? — I do  not  know  that  it  would.  I think  that  any 
labourer  with  the  families  that  the  Irish  labourers  generally  have,  could  very  easily  afford 
to  labour  and  manage  half  au  acre  of  ground  without  taking  him  from  his  employment  at 
all.  The  guardians  of  Lord  Darnley  have  agreed  to  adopt  that  plan,  and  the  next  spring  I 
propose  to  build  about  fourteen  cottages  for  labourers. 

40.  Are  they  labourers  under  Lord  Darnley’s  representatives,  or  labourers  to  the 
farmers  ? — Some  of  them  work  under  the  guardians  and  some  under  the  farmers. 

41.  Have  you  spoken  to  any  of  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  upon  the  subject  ? 

Yes,  I have,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  a great  objection,  I think,  to  any  plan  by 
which  the  labourers  would  be  brought  directly  under  the  protection  of  the  landlord.  It 
would  be  very  necessary  in  any  general  plan  of  the  kind  to  bind  the  labourers  very  strictly.  ■ 
Under  the  present  system  of  setting  from  year  to  year,  there  might  be  a great  deal  of 
trouble  in  the  allotment  system.  Where  they  were  not  farm  labourers,  I should  suggest 
their  being  made  monthly  tenants,  and  possession  of  their  holdings  on  their  misconduct 
being  recovered  before  a bench  of  magistrates  at  petty  sessions.  With  regard  to  tenure,  I 
would  think  it  very  desirable  if  the  registering  of  voters  did  not  depend  upon  tenants  having 
leases ; a great  many  landlords  withhold  leases,  because  they  do  not  wish  their  tenants  to 
have  the  right  of  voting. 

42.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  effect  upon  those  landlords  of  giving  a vote  to  tenants 
holding  at  will? — I think  they  would  be  disposed  to  give  leases  where  now  they  do  not 
wish  to  do  so.  They  are  often  withheld  from  a feeling  for  their  tenants ; for  any  person 
who  knows  what  a tenant  goes  through  who  has  a vote,  from  wishing  to  oblige  his  landlord 
and  not  wishing  to  go  against  the  feeling  of  the  country,  must  think  it  very  desirable  to 
withhold  from  his  tenant  a lease,  which  would  give  him  the  power  of  voting.  I think  the 
franchise  depending  upon  a lease  prevents  leases  being  granted  ; and  I feel  convinced  that, 
to  carry  out  any  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  present  state  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
question,  it  would  bo  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  distinction  on  the  ground  of 
religion  for  granting  or  withholding  leases — that  a Roman  Catholic  should  have  as  good  a 

. lm  for  a lease  as  a Protestant ; and  I know  that  a great  many  more  leases  would  ba 
given  were  it  not  that  there  being  given  would  give  the  right  of  voting. 

. [ The  witness  withdrew.  ] 
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Dublin,  Wednesday,  30th  October,  1844. 

Peirce  Mahony,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  You  have  been  for  many  years  a practising  solicitor,  and  are  a landed  proprietor  in  the 
counties  of  Kerry,  Limerick,  Wicklow,  &c.'? — Yes. 

2.  Hare  you  given  much  of  your  attention  to  subjects  connected  with  the  occupation  of 
land  in  Ireland  ? — It  has  attracted  my  attention  during  the  whole  of  my  life  since  manhood 
and  I have  very  strong  opinions  upon  that  subject.  I have  been  always  an  opponent  to  granting 
leases  for  lives.  I think  them  highly  injurious  both  to  landlord  and  tenant ; and,  therefore1 
I have  invariably,  whether  in  the  management  of  my  own  estate,  or  that  of  others,  insisted 
upon  leases  being  granted  for  years,  because  they  are  the  safest  for  the  landlord  as  well  as 
the  tenant.  Under  a fixed  and  certain  tenure,  each  knows  his  duty  and  his  interest,  and 
hence  each  will  discern  when  a new  bargain  should  be  made  for  their  common  and  future  in- 
terest ; while  if  the  tenure  be  for  lives,  the  general  result  is,  that  the  property  deteriorates 
inasmuch  as  the  falling  of  the  lease  is  a matter  of  speculation,  upon  which  the  landlord  and 
tenant  scarcely  ever  agree. 

3.  Do  you  observe  a similar  result  when  a term  of  years  comes  near  its  expiration? 

Certainly  not, — the  very  reverse  is  the  result,  according  to  my  experience  ; and  the  example 
of  the  great  building  estates  justifies  that  opinion.  Take,  for  instance,  the  great  estate  of 
the  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  in  this  city  : the  leases  are  invariably  renewed  within  from  twenty 
to  thirty  years  of  their  expiration ; and  the  result  is,  that  the  house  property  on  it  is  kept 
in  repair,  while  they  would  otherwise  go  into  decay. 

4.  Is  it  usual  to  renew  leases  for  mere  land  in  a similar  manner,  as  far  as  you  know  ? Not 

generally,  because  tenants  for  life  cannot,  as  the  law  now  stands,  renew  until  the  previous 
lease  expires  ; but,  in  a moral  sense,  there  is  a general  understanding  to  this  effect  between 
landlord  and  tenant  long  before  the  lease  actually  expires,  otherwise  the  consequences  would 
be  the  injury  of  the  land.  In  my  answer  to  this  and  other  questions  as  to  landlord  and 
tenant,  I wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I always  speak  of  landlords  in  fee  or  lessees  for  ever 
or  leases  renewable,  and  not  of  middlemen  having  a mere  transitory  interest  in  the  land,  and 
merely  subletting  it  for  a rent-charge  or  profit  during  then.'  casual  tenancy. 

5.  Do  you  extend  that  observation  to  the  leases  of  very  small  lots  of  land — ten  or  fifteen 
acres? — Yes,  f apply  it  to  all ; and  there  is  no  class  of  farmers  I value  more  than  the  one 
to  which  I am  now  referred. 

6.  Is  there  a covenant  in  those  leases  that  a new  arrangement  should  precede  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease,  or  is  it  a matter  of  understanding  ? — It  is  a matter  of  understanding,  be- 
cause it  is  the  common  interest  of  both  parties. 

7.  Have  you  found,  sometimes,  that  the  tenant  has  fancied  it  his  interest  to  get  what  he 
could  out  of  the  land  just  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease? — Yes,  unless  he  was  satisfied 
that  a renewal  would  be  granted.  If  he  can  trust  to  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  his  landlord, 
he  acts  accordingly  ; if  he  does  not,  he  most  naturally,  and,  in  my  opinion,  most  justly,  exer- 
cises all  his  legal  rights  to  get  out  of  the  land  he  has  nourished  for  years  the  results  of  his 
industry,  and  he  prepares  to  leave  it  as  nearly  as  he  can  in  the  state  in  which  he  found  it. 

8.  You  would  rely  upon  it  being  the  decided  interest  of  the  landlord  to  make  a new 
arrangement  with  the  tenant  some  time  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the  lease  ? — Yes  ; and 
to  prevent  the  necessary  evils  I have  pointed  out,  a power  should  be  given  to  tenants  for  fife, 
at  present  under  settlement,  without  having  the  power  to  adopt  such  a clause,  or  make  such 
renewals,  to  do  so. 

9.  What  term  of  lease  have  you  found  to  be  most  useful  ? — The  term  I have  given  where 
permanent  buildings  were  to  be  erected  by  the  tenant,  of  considerable  value,  was  ninety-nine 
years ; but  whfere  they  were  mere  occupation  leases,  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years. 

10.  Is  twenty-one  or  thirty-one  years1  lease,  in  your  opinion,  considered  sufficient  by  a 
reasonable  tenant  for  the  necessary  agricultural  improvements  ? — Either  are  quite  enough. 
In  townlands  not  wanting  the  expenditure  of  capital,  twenty-one  years;  for  mountain  districts, 
thirty-one  years.  The  majority  of  the  tenants  are  perfectly  content  with  a twenty-one  or 
thirty-one  years’  lease,  under  the  qualifications  I have  stated ; some,  indeed,  with  less. 

11.  Do  the  leases  which  you  have  prepared  contain  many  covenants? — Yes,  the  strictest 
covenants  I could  possibly  devise ; and  my  object  has  been,  not  to  annoy  or  oppress  the 
tenants,  but  to  make  my  wishes  as  plainly  known  as  possible,  so  as  to  enable  me  and  those 
who  follow  after  me  to  train  the  tenantry  to  a system  of  adherence  to  our  mutual  contract. 
The  landlord  has  a right  to  name  reasonable  conditions,  and  when  acceded  to  by  the 
tenants,  they  ought  to  be  observed.  I know  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a new  and  an  im- 
proved system  : I cannot  say  that  I have  felt  it  myself,  because  I have  generally  succeeded 
with  my  tenants,  yet  the  difficulty  is  great,  and  it  will  take  many  years,  notwithstanding  the 
labours  of  this  commission,  to  solve  the  great  problem  it  is  their  duty  to  solve.  We  all  aim 
at  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  Irish  tenants,  and  the  prosperity  and  contentment  of 
Irish  landlords,  as  Irish  landlords  really  are.  The  two  classes  have  not  known  each  other, 
ever  by  name,  until  lately,  and  the  acquaintanceship  is  of  too  recent  a date  to  have  produced 
any  good  fruit. 

12.  Of  what  nature  are  the  covenants  ? — Covenants  against  subletting  chiefly. 

13.  Have  you  had  any  occasion  to  enforce  them  in  a court  of  law? — For  others  I have; 
in  my  own  case,  never. 

14.  Have  you  found  that  you  have  been  able  to  get  a verdict  in  any  of  the  cases  in  which 
you  have  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  a court  ? — With  the  form  of  lease  I have  adopted, 
i am  independent  of  a jury,  I have  only  to  proye  the  facts,  showing  the  breach  of  covenant^ 
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and  upon  that  arises,  in  point  of  law,  a positive  forfeiture.  The  only  difficulty  is  where  a 
penal  rent  is  reserved,  and  in  such  case  the  jury  can  exercise  a discretion  as  to'  the  amount 
of  damages.  Iu  the  case  of  forfeiture  to  which  I allude,  there  is  no  discretion  left  to  the 
jury ; the  judge  must  direct  them,  in  point  of  law,  that,  upon  the  evidence,  an  absolute  for- 
feiture lias  taken  effect. 

15.  Have  you  found,  in  those  cases,  any  difficulty  in  proving  the  fact  of  subletting  ? I 

have  known  difficulties,  but  not  in  any  case  in  which  I was  personally  engaged. 

16.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  deal  much  with  cases  in  which  subdivision  has  been  made 
by  letting  persons  into  the  possession  of  the  land  without  any  transaction  that  amounted  to 
an  actual  subletting? — I have  felt  some  inconvenience  of  that  kind.  I have,  felt  it  in  the 
management  even  ot  my  own  estates;  and,  notwithstanding  all  my  care  to  prevent  subletting, 
I have  found  persons  come  upon  my  land,  it  being  impossible  to  ascertain  in  what  char- 
acter they  came.  Sometimes  they  come  in  the  capacity  of  dairymen,  sometimes  as  nominal 
caretakers ; but,  in  reality,  as  tenants.  Yet  the  evil  is  not  more  than  I have  expected  in  a 
state  of  transition  from  one  course  of  dealing  to  another. 

17.  How  do  you  propose  to  provide  against  that  difficulty  ?— The  only  protection  I have 
against  it  is,  by  expressly  prohibiting  the  building  houses  upon  farms  without  my  permission  ; 
so  that  the  worst  evil  that  can  attend  my  system  is,  that  I am  obliged  to  submit  to  the  occu- 
pation of  my  land  by  an  under-tenant,  in  reality,  though  not  in  name,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  I rest  content,  knowing  that  there  is  no  means  of  increasing  the  population  on  my 
lands  without  the  forfeiture  of  the  leases  I grant : and  if  the  commissioners  wish  it,  I can 
give  them  a form  of  that  lease.  [ The  witness  reus  here  requested  to  supply  the  commissioners 
with  one  of  his  leases.  Vide  Appendix , No.  35.] 

18.  How  do  you  provide  against  subdivision  under  the  Statute  of  Distributions  where  a 
tenant  for  years  dies  without  making  a will  ? — By  clauses  in  the  lease,  which  will  be  found 
in  the  form  I will  produce  ; but  I cannot  say  that  they  will  be  found  effectual.  The  point 
has  never  been  tested  by  me. 

19.  Have  those  clauses  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  adjudication  ? — I do  not  know  that 
they  have  been  questioned, — they  have  been  commented  upon  very  much  in  the  countv  of 
Kerry,  and  I believe  that  they  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Muckross ; and 
though  they  have  been  before  the  public  upon  several  occasions,  I have  not  heard  any  solid 
objection  has  been  raised  to  them,  their  perfect  fairness  not  being  questioned  by  any  one,  to 
my  knowledge  : and  I have  two  tenants — an  English  gentleman,  paying  £300  a year,  and 
a Scotch  one,  £400  a year,  holding  under  them  in  Kerry,  at  this  moment,  without  objection 
or  inconvenience. 


20.  Do  you  think  that  any  provision  in  a lease  would  overrule  the  general  law  of  the  land 
as  to  distribution  ? — I cannot  speak  with  confidence  on  that  point,  as  I never  gave  it  any 
careful  consideration  ; but,  upon  abstract  reasoning,  I should  say,  that  no  party  can  claim 
under  any  grant,  lease,  or  conveyance,  as  against  its  plain  and  distinct  provisions,  unless 
such  conditions  are  against  the  public  weal.  The  assignee  of  the  tenant  will  certainly  be 
liable  to  the  covenants  of  the  original  tenant. 

21.  You  have  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  making  leases  such  as  you  have  suggested,  arising 
out  of  the  limitations  of  the  proprietor’s  estate ; can  you  state,  from  your  knowledge  in 
general,  whether  the  limitation  of  property  in  Ireland  is  very  considerable  ? — Yes,  very  con- 
siderable, and  to  a most  mischievous  extent ; and  as  my  attention  has  been  called  to  marriage 
settlements  in  connexion  with  the  tenure  of  land,  I beg  most  anxiously  to  press  upon  the 
commissioners  the  necessity  for  providing  in  the  future  registries  of  lands,  that  the  registry 
of  marriage  settlements,  being  very  defective,  and  leading  to  constant  fraud  upon  the  tenant, 
that,  in  future,  all  leasing  powers,  given  by  them,  should  be  inserted  in  the  memorials.  I 
have  known  numerous  instances  where  tenants  have  taken  leases  in  good  faith,  and  after 
expending  large  sums  in  the  improvement  of  the  lands,  upon  the  death  of  the  tenants  for  life 
it  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  discovered  that  the  leases  were  made  against  leasing  powers,  and 
eviction  of  thoir  interests  has  followed,  the  tenant  in  tail  alike  disregarding  his  predecessor’s 
contract  and  the  tenant’s  just  claims,  and  the  tenant  being  perfectly  ignorant  of  what  the  real 
leasing  power  of  his  landlord  was;  and  I therefore  think,  as  a matter  of  honesty  as  well  as  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  that  when  a marriage  settlement  containing  restrictions  is 
registered,  and  that  if  the  memorial  of  that  deed  did  not  set  out  in  full  the  restrictions  contained 
in  it  as  to  leasing  powers,  that  the  tenant  for  life  should  be  held  as  entitled  to  make  any  lease  he 
thought  fit  against  the  remainder  men  in  the  entail.  I go  further,  for  I should  wish  the 
leasing  powers  were  made  known  in  each  locality,  for  the  poor  tenantry  have  neither  fore- 
sight, intelligence,  or  funds,  to  make  the  inquiry,  or  to  incur  the  expense  attendant  upon  it ; 
aad,  as  a matter  of  fact,  I know  that  the  inquiry  is  not  made  in  one  case  out  of  one  million,  and 
that  a tenant  on  the  outset  asking  about  his  landlord’s  title  would  be  at  once  rejected.  Too 
much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  this  part  of  the  great  question  in  the  hands  of  this  com- 
mission. I could  detail  numerous  instances  of  the  greatest  injustice  to  tenants,  and  of  consequent 
disturbance  to  society,  arising  from  the  evil  I now  refer  to. 

22.  What  is  the  rule  now  with  respect  to  the  registering  of  those  conditions  upon  which 
property  is  held,  in  the  register’s  office  ? — None  whatever.  The  great  defect  of  our  registry 
system  is,  that  the  duty  of  an  attorney  registering  a deed  seems  to  be,  that  he- shall  give  as 
rttle  information  as  possible  to  the  public ; and  he  does  nothing  more  than  notify  that  a deed 
between  such  and  such  parties,  relating  to  such  and  such  lands,  has  been  executed,  and  that 

biem°i‘ial  he  leaves  with  the  registrar  of  deeds  is  of  the  deed  he  refers  to. 

>3.  The  memorial  is  prepared  by  the  attorney  of  the  parties  who  register  the  deed  ? — Yes. 

-1.  Is  there  any  supervision  or  examination  of  it  made  in  the  office  ? — The  deed  is  lodged 
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in  the  public  office  -with  the  memorial ; the  law  requiring  nothing  more  by  the  memorial  than 
what  it  is  usual  to  do, — namely,  to  give  a short  index  to  the  deed,  stating  the  parties  and  the 
names  of  the  lands.  The  duty  of  the  registrar  is  chiefly  fiscal,  and  he  is  obliged  to  ascertain 
that  the  stamp  duty  is  sufficient ; that  done,  ho  merely  sees  that  the  lands  in  the  deed  and 
memorial,  and  the  parties  to  each,  correspond.  Then,  as  a matter  of  right,  the  memorial  is 
received  and  placed  on  record,  and  the  deed  is  endorsed  as  one  duly  registered. 

25.  What  is  the  law  under  which  the  registry  takes  place? — The  act  of  the  6th  of  Anne 

cap.  2,  was  the  first  act,  amended  by  various  acts  passed  since  then,  and  finally  bv  the  2nd 
and  3rd  of  William  IV.,  cap.  87.  ' 

26.  Do  I understand  you  to  suggest  that  the  memorial  should  be  an  exact  transcript  of  the 
deed  itself? — I have  not  before  stated  that  opinion,  but  I now  adopt  it  fully.  In  Scotland 
every  registered  deed  is  sot  out  on  the  roll  in  hcec  verba  ; and  in  Ireland,  when  you  enrol  a 
deed  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  or  the  court  of  chancery,  the  whole  deed  is  likewise  set 
out : and  it  has  been  my  professional  practice,  without  any  legal  necessity,  but  for  safety  to 
the  property  of  my  clients,  and  in  my  own  case,  always  to  enrol  deeds  of  importance, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  against  the  loss  of  the  originals  ; because,  at  any  time  there- 
after an  attested  copy  of  the  enrolment  is  as  good  evidence  as  the  original  deed  itself,  if  lost. 
Besides,  I think  it  right  that  the  public  should  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  precise 
.conditions  upon  which  parties  think  fit  to  enter  into  these  settlements  or  contracts,  no  matter 
of  what  nature,  in  respect  to  land.  The  registry  office  never  can  he  an  honest  record  between 
man  and  man,  as  it  now  stands.  It  ought  to  become  a fixed  principle  for  future  legislation,  that 
protection  to  all,  and  not  to  a class,  should  be  enforced ; and  I know  of  nothing  but  ruin  to  the 
individual,  and  injury  to  the  industrious  and  confiding  classes,  from  the  present  system  of  con- 
cealment, which  enables  many  a really  insolvent  landed  proprietor  to  rest  in  apparent  ease 
and  luxury  as  a man  of  fortune  and  station,  because  his  family  and  other  encumbrances  by  deed 
are  concealed.  Judgments  are  not  so  ; why  should  encumbrances  be  so  ? "Wills  are  now  set 
forth  in  full  when  registered,  and  they  are  always  open  to  the  public  in  the  prerogative 
office  : why  is  there  a different  rule  in  respect  to  deeds  ? 

27.  What  is  the  comparative  expense  of  enrolling  a deed  in  the  courts  in  which  it  is  enrolled, 
and  registering  the  same  deed  in  the  office  in  which  it  is  registered  ? — The  expense*  of  the 
enrolment  is  much  more  than  the  registry  of  a deed,  because  the  enrolment  is  charged  so 
much  a skin,  and  the  expense  is  of  course  according  to  its  length ; but  that  difficulty  may  be 
met  by  the  party  registering  a deed  being  obliged  to  deposit  with  the  memorial,  which  I call 
but  an  index  to  its  existence,  a copy  of  the  same,  and  which  lie  could  prepare  at  small  expense ; 
and  that  copy  might  he  preserved  with  a proper  index,  so  that  the  public  might  make 
•reference  to  it  when  they  thought  fit, — and  in  my  opinion  a short  index  stating  the  heads  of 
.each  provision,  might  he  put  into  what  is  now  called  the  meinoi*ial.  That  was  proposed  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  law  of  real  property  in  England,  and  it  was 
part  of  Mr.  Duval's  plan  for  a general  registry  in  England,  in  which  1 had  many  years  since 
the  honor  and  the  pleasure  in  private  to  assist  him. 

28.  Do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  the  depositing  that  copy  should  be  compulsory  as  to  all 
.deeds?— Yes  ; for  in  my  humble  opinion,  where  a party  seeks  voluntarily  the  protection  of 
the  registry  office,  and  that  the  public  are  bound  by  the  registration  of  a memorial,  as  now, 
the  public  ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  knowing  by  what  they  were 
bound,  and  to  what  extent,  in  dealing  with  the  party  who  gave  them  through  that  office 
notice  of  his  deed.  In  Scotland  the  system  I refer  to  has  worked  no  mischief;  on  the  con- 
trary, from  what  I can  learn  from  Scotch  lawyers,  they  rely  upon  them  registry  as  their 
greatest  security.  About  two  years  ago  an  application  was  made  to  me  by  the  Scottish  Widows1 
Fund  Society — to  know  to  what  amount  of  money  I could  procure  securities  for  in  Ireland; 
and  before  they  came  to  any  resolution,  they  wished  to  ascertain  if  we  had  any  registry  office, 
and  what  the  nature  of  it  was, — considering  that  a registry,  if  like  theirs,  in  Scotland,  ought 
to  be  their  greatest  security  and  inducement. 

29.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  relative  to  the  law  and  practice  of  registering 
generally  ? — The  expense  of  searches  in  the  registry  office  has  long  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I have  made  frequent  representations  to  successive  governments  with  a view  to  obtain  a 
correction  of  the  present  system.  Notwithstanding  my  efforts,  no  correction  has  taken  place ; 
on  the  contrary,  until  very  lately  Lord  Chancellor  Sugden  appears  not  to  have  considered  the 
subject,  though  the  administration  with  which  he  acts  has  by  our  last  stamp  act  increased  the 
expense  of  searches  almost  beyond  endurance.  By  it  a stamp  duty  of  5s.  is  placed  upon 
every  abstract,  while  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  endeavoured  to  cure  the  evil  by  reducing  the 
solicitor’s  fee  of  3s.  2d.  on  each  abstract  to  something  below  clerk’s  wages.  The  usual  practice 
was,  and  the  one  that  was  approved  of  by  the  Masters  has  been,  that  what  is  called  a com- 
mon search  should  be  first  made  by  the  solicitor  for  the  vendee  ; and  on  his  taking  on  his 
own  responsibility  all  the  abstracts  he  could  find,  then  it  became  the  duty  of  the  solicitor  for 
the  vendor  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  correctness  of  that  search : and  then  if  a negative  search 
was  wanting,  they  concur  in  a requisition  to  the  public  officer  for  such  negative  search, 
excluding*  all  the  memorials  of  which  they  had  so  previously  taken  abstracts  by  date  and  num- 
ber,— all  of  which  appeared  on  their  requisition  as  if  they  had  appeared  on  the  search  itself. 
The  consequence  of  that  was,  that  the  negative  search  came  out  of  the  office  sometimes  with  no 
abstract,  or  probably  in  some  cases  with  a few.  In  one  case  in  which  I was  concerned,  m 
lending  a large  sum  on  most  extensive  estates  in  Ireland,  I pursued  that  course,  and  the 
result  was,  that  the  negative  search  cost  about  £36 ; while,  if  a general  requisition  for  a 
negative  search  had  gone  into  the  office,  even  without  the  late  charge  of  5s.  stamp  duty  on 
each  abstract  (which  alone  would  have  amounted  to  about  £1,000),  the  expeuse  would  have 
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been  over  £4,000  at  least.  What  I propose  is,  that  all  searches,  whether  negative  or  com- 
mon, made  bv  the  public  officer,  should  bo  copied  in  separate  books  to  be  provided  tor  that 
purpose ; and  in  the  course  of  years,  the  continued  and  repeated  expense  that  now  arises  in 
searching  every  time  a particular  townland,  or  any  portion  of  it,  has  to  be  dealt  with,  and 
thus  doing  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again,  would  be  got  rid  of,  for  all  that  the  parties 
(proper  indexes  being  kept),  dealing  in  future  with  the  townlands  and  names  so  recorded  by 
these  searches,  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  ascertain  whether  any  previous  search  had  been 
made,  to  see  that  search,  and  bespeak  a copy  of  it,  or  any  portion  of  it  that  applied  to  the  par- 
ticular case.  There  could  not  remaurany  pretence  for  going  behind  the  searches  so  previously 
made  ; and  hi  course  of  time  all  lands  and  names  to  within  a generation  would  appear  in  the 
searches  so  recorded. 

30.  Have  the  goodness  to  explain  the  distinction  between  a common  and  a negative 
search  ? — The  common  search  is  a. search  made  without  the  officer’s  statutable  responsibility, 
and  a negative  search  is  that  which  he  signs  in  a formal  manner,  and  by  which  there  attaches 
to  him  a statutable  responsibility.  It  is  called  negative,  because  on  his  responsibility  he 
certifies  that  there  is  no  other  instrument  on  record  affecting  the  property  in  question  than 
those  appearing  on  his  search. 

31.  Besides  those  he  has  given? — Yes.  The  negative  search  is  the  one  to  which  pur- 
chasers look  and  rely  upon  as  their  security. 

32.  Then  we  understand  you  to  propose  that  that  search  once  made  should  be  evidence 
as  to  all  future  transactions  ? — A negative  search  once  made  must  be  presumed  to  be  perfect ; 
because  it  is  not  merely  made  by  one  person,  but  is  chocked  by  two  or  three,  and  authen- 
ticated by  the  proper  officer.  If  that  negative  search  is  truly  copied,  upon  the  same  respon- 
sibility, in  a public  book,  all  that  parties  wanting  a search  against  any  particular  person 
named,  or  against  any  particular  lands  named  in  that  search,  need  do,  would  be,  for  the  time 
it  covers  to  take  a copy  of  it ; but  if  those  copies  are  not  preserved,  the  expense  of  searching 
de  novo  will  tall  upon  each  person  dealing  with  land,  and  on  every  succeeding  occasion. 

33.  Is  it  the  custom  of  conveyancing  counsel  to  require  a negative  search  for  every  person 
dealing  with  property  ? — Y es,  invariably.  I sold  a great  portion  of  the  estates  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Mountnorris,  in  the  county  of  Wexford;  a considerable  portion  still  remained,  and 
though  my  ordinary  duty  in  making  searches  to  satisfy  purchasers  would  be  to  confine  them 
to  the  particular  estate  sold,  I thought  it  better  to  cover  the  portions  unsold,  and  the 
difference  of  the  expense  was  scarcely  any  thing.  I made  a common  search  first,  and  having 
excepted  from  my  requisition  to  the  registrar  all  the  acts  which  appeared  on  the  common 
search,  I got  a negative  search  for  about  £70.  These  sales  produced  about  £255,000,  and 
the  remaining  estates  are  worth  £100.000,  or  more,  still  the  expense  of  the  negative  search, 
acting  on  the  system  I have  described,  only  cost  about  £70,  while  it  would  have  exceeded 
£3,000  if  the  common  search  had  not  preceded  it,  and  on  that  I received  a professional  charge 
for  each  abstract,  as  regulated  by  the  schedule  of  fees  in  the  court  of  chancery.  If  that 
search  which  I refer  to  wras  preserved  by  the  registrar  of  deeds,  and  entered  in  a book  for 
public  use  for  all  time  to  come,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  making  the  search  anew  for  any 
portion  either  of  the  estate  sold  or  of  the  estate  remaining  unsold;  while  as  it  now  stands,  no 
copy  having  been  preserved,  every  time  you  have  to  deal  for  any  one  townland,  or  any  part 
of  it,  however  minute,  of  that  very  large  estate,  searches  for  acts  of  individuals,  aud  searches 
for  acts  regarding  each  townland,  will  be  necessary,  and  the  expense  will  be  renewed  on  each 
occasion.  To  effect  the  regulation  I suggest  (the  registrar  being  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Treasury)  no  legislation  is  necessary.  The  Treasury  may  direct  him  to  do  that  which  I bavo 
suggested,  if  it  is  considered  desirable ; and  the  invariable  practice  of  the  officers  of  the  law 
courts,  with  regard  to  judgments,  has  been  to  keep  copies  of  these  searches,  in  a private  hook 
for  the  officers’  use,  so  that  when  new  searches  were  ordered  they  referred  to  their  book,  and 
made  a copy  for  each  applicant,  charging  to  each  fees  as  for  a new  search,  though  they 
merely  continued  the  search  to  the  date  of  their  new  certificate.  Thus  the  original  search  was 
often  paid  for  twenty  times  over,  while,  if  tlio  public  had  access  to  the  copy  of  the  original 
search  so  preserved  for  the  officers’  use,  they  would  have  been  content  with  copies  of  it.  To 
explain  my  meaning,  I will  suppose  that  searches  were  made  against  me  ten  years  ago  for 
judgments;  the  officers  of  the  different  courts  will  have  copies  in  each  court,  and  upon  a requisi- 
tion coming  to  them  to  search  from  the  time  I came  of  age  to  the  present,  they  would  refer  to 
their  private  book,  and  finding  the  last  search  so  made,  they  would  merely  search  from  thence 
forward,  and  then  give  out  a new  search,  having  no  necessity  for  searching  prior  to  the 
delivery  of  the  last  search : and  if  their  book  was  public  property,  the  party  dealing  with 
me,  or  desiring  to  know  the  encumbrances  against  me,  would  only  have  the  expense  of  search- 
ing from  the  date  of  the  last  search,  which  could  be  done  at  a small  expense  compared 
to  that  of  searching  through  all  the  previous  time. 

34.  What  is  the  expense  of  searches,  and  how  is  the  expense  regulated  ? — There  is  a 
table  of  fees  in  the  registry  act,  and  a table  of  fees  for  the  solicitors  in  chancery.  Those 
searches,  if  they  were  made  under  an  unlimited  requisition,  pursuant  to  the  statute  regulating 
the  registry,  would  come  to  an  enormous  sum  of  money ; for,  upon  a requisition,  supposing  a 
search  to  be  made  against  a great  proprietor,  not  merely  his  acts,  and  those  of  the  lenders  ot 
money  to  him,  or  the  purchasers  from  him,  would  come  out  upon  this  search,  but  all  the  acts  of 
his  tenants,  and  even  his  under-tenants.  I remember  many  years  ago,  upon  a loan  to  a gentle- 
man in  the  county  of  Galway  from  an  English  insurance  company,  for  whom  I was  concerned, 
a requisition  for  a negative  search  came  from  counsel ; it  was  transmitted  to  the  borrower  s 
solicitor  as  my  requisition  for  a negative  search.  On  going  to  the  registry  office,  it  was 
declared  that  the  expense  would  be  very  great,  and  no  less  a sum  than  £1,000  was 
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asked  as  a deposit  for  it.  In  consequence,  the  borrower’s  solicitor  came  to  me,  and  stated 
the  enormous  expense  that  was  likely  to  ensue  from  the  requisition  so  made.  We  agreed  to' 
take  the  advice  of  the  late  Master  Ball  as  to  what  should  be  done,  and  on  going  to  him  he 
directed  that  I,  as  the  lender’s  solicitor,  should  make  a common  search,  and  that  my  fees  of 
3s.  4 d.  each  abstract,  and  6s.  8 d.  for  each  ten  years,  against  each  townland,  and  against  each 
party,  should  be  allowed.  I did  so,  and  I was  paid  between  £500  and  £600  for  that 
service  ; but  the  expense  saved  was  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  my  fees,  including  my 
labour  and  responsibility,  all  of  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  the  registrar  of  that 
time,  and  now  to  the  Treasury,  through  the  fee  fund.  If  the  negative  search  I have  last 
referred  to  was  now  accessible  to  the  public,  no  second  search  could  have  become  necessary 
for  any  time  prior  to  its  date  against  that  gentleman,  or  his  estate,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

35.  Would  the  keeping  of  such  a book,  as  respects  judgments,  be  facilitated  or  impeded  by 
the  act  of  last  session,  for  the  re-docketing  judgments? — The  act  of  last  session  facilitates 
the  arrangement  I have  suggested ; and  if  the  Treasury  were  now  to  direct  that  a separate 
book  should  be  kept  for  mortgages  and  other  encumbrances,  in  the  registry  office,  and  a copy 
of  it  transmitted  to  the  judgment  office,  then  you  would  have,  at  one  view,  all  the  encum- 
brances, whether  by  deed  or  judgment,  against  every  party. 

36.  So  that  a Treasury  minute,  and  the  act  of  last  session,  would  secure  the  object  you 
have  recommended  ? — Yes. 

37.  Do  you  consider  that  if  such  arrangements  were  made,  that  counsel  would  think  it 
sufficient  to  direct  a reference  to  a book  so  kept  ? — Certainly. 

38.  Having  been  extensively  engaged  in  transactions  connected  with  the  lending  and 
borrowing  of  money  on  landed  security  in  this  country,  can  you  state  whether,  in  practice, 
the  giving  security  by  bond  and  judgment,  or  by  mortgage,  is  the  most  prevalent '? — Security 
by  judgment  is  the  most  prevalent;  but  my  practice  lias  been  to  take  a mortgage,  and 
with  it  a collateral  judgment. 

39.  Does  that  judgment  affect  the  whole  of  the  property? — Yes,  it  does;  any  other 
property  the  party  may  hold.  But  the  evil  of  the  judgment  security  is,  that  it  now  attaches 
to  chattel  interests,  though  not  originally  contemplated  by  the  borrower  or  the  lender ; it 
has  become  quite  a grievance,  and  it  affects  town  property  to  a great  decree.  Such  cases 
occur  each  day  since  the  passing  of  that  ex  post  facto  act.  Before  that  act  (called  “ Pigot’s 
Act”)  was  passed,  judgments  did  not  affect  chattel  property  in  land  for  even  1,000  years. 
By  that  act,  chattel  property,  as  well  as  freehold,  has  become  bound  by  judgments ; and 
the  consequence  is,  that  landed  proprietors,  whose  creditors  solely  looked  to  their  freehold 
estates — having  houses  in  Dublin,  and  finding  it  necessary  to  sell  those  houses — have  been 
taken  hy  great  surprise  in  not  being  able  to  make  title.  It  has  been  followed  by  a great 
expense  and  embarrassment;  and  I see  no  real  advantage  resulting  from  the  change  of 
law.  It,  at  all  events,  should  he  made  more  distinct  than  it  now  stands.  As  an  instance,  I 
may  state,  that  to  my  personal  knowledge,  in  one  case,  that  of  a house  in  Merrion-square, 
Dublin,  the  lease  of  which  was  only  worth  between  £500  and  £600,  the  expense  of  making 
title  to  the  beneficial  interest  under  it  would,  by  obtaining  releases  from  judgment  creditors, 
have  cost  more  than  equivalent  to  the  premium ; and  to  provide  as  far  as  practicable  against 
such  consequences,  an  indemnity  bond  and  judgment  has  been  added  to  many  other  bonds 
against  the  person  who  sold  : and  yet,  in  after  times,  and  for  all  time  during  the  continuance 
ot  the  lease,  no  marketable  title  can  be  given  to  the  tenement  in  question. 

40.  Then  has  that  practice  of  giving  security  by  judgment  rather  than  by  mortgage 
operated  injudiciously  rather  than  advantageously  upon  the  transfer  of  property  in  this 
country  ? — Certainly;  it  has  led  to  most  extensive  litigation. 

41.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  provide  in  future  that  judgment  should  not  be 
a hen  upon  lands  in  the  hands  of  purchasers  ? — That  class  of  security  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  is  very  difficult  now  to  deal  with  it.  Of  course,  existing  judgments  should 
not  be  affected  in  any  way  ; but  to  provide  against  the  future  evil,  which  has  already  accu- 
mulated to  such  a great  extent,  I should  pi'opose,  that  in  future  judgments  should  not  be 
encumbrances  against  purchasers,  and  that  they  should  not  be  necessary  parties  to  decrees  for 
sales  of  property  ; and  I concur  in  the  evidence  which  I understand  has  been  given  upon  this 
particular  branch  of  the  inquiry  by  Dr.  Longfield.  And  if  the  commissioners  refer  to  the 
evidence  I gave  in  1832  before  the  Committee  upon  Tithes,  they  will  find  some  observations 
upon  anothei*  point  intimately  connected  with  the  landed  property  in  Ireland,  to  which  I 
attach  much  importance — namely,  as  to  the  facilities  of  sales,  so  as  to  give  landed  proprietors 
desirous  of  paying  their  debts  the  privilege  of  petitioning  the  court  to  sell  their  estate,  and 
to  divide  the  proceeds ; in  other  words,  to  give  them  the  same  facility  as  if  they  were  bank- 
rupts, and  thereby  cutting  short  all  the  expenses  of  chancery  suits. 

42.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  system  of  judgments  upon  the  farmers  of  the 
country  ? — It  lias  been  the  cause  of  severe  losses.  Farmers  lend  their  money  to  country 
gentlemen,  believing  them  to  be  good  security  ; but  they  turn  out  to  be  tenants  for  life,  and 
these  small  loans  are  totally  lost,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  peasantry : and  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  resulting  from  the  suggestion  I make,  of  such  securities  as  judgments  not  being  liens 
on  the  estates,  would  be  that  the  peasantry  should  become  cautious  and  not  lend  their  money 
upon  that  class  of  security.  A person  having  good  security  in  land  can  have  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  money  he  wants  upon  the  pledge  of  the  land  which  he  really  owns ; but  he 
gets  a fictitious  credit  through  the  system  of  judgments.  I would,  of  course,  let  judgments 
be  obtained  and  used  against  personal  property,  or  against  real  property,  during  the  life- 
time ot  the  owner,  or  the  possession  of  the  owner,  so  as  to  recover  a debt.  I do  not  mean 
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to  prevent  the  right  of  recovering  debts  : I mean  that  they  should  not  impede  the  transfer 
of  land. 

43.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  the  tenure  which  prevails  in  this  country  of 
leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  ?—\  es  : and  I have  the  authority  of  one  of  the  greatest 
judges  who  ever  lived,  my  friend  and  school  companion,  now  no  more,  the  late  Sir  Michael 
O’Loughlen,  for  saying  that  he  always  felt  that  that  tenure  was  most  prejudicial,  and  who 
agreed  with  me  in  opinion  that  the  legislature  should  provide  a remedy,  by  turner  those 
leases  into  perpetual  leases,  subject,  as  church  leases  are,  to  ejectment  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  A lease  in  fee  farm  cannot  be  evicted ; and  one  of  the  reasons  for  granting  leases  for 
lives  renewable  for  ever,  which,  m contemplation  of  the  parties  to  it,  was  to  be  asW  as  the 
other,  was,  that  there  being  a reversion  m the  landlord,  that  there  was  a power  of  ejectment 
for  non-payment  of  rent  m the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other.  I would,  therefore,  leave  that 
remedy  to  the  landlords  who  have  granted  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  give  them 
a compensation  for  rent  and  fines  in  money,  which  could  be  easily  ascertained.  Any  actuary 
would  give  a schedule  I should  further  add  a power  to  tenants  under  such  circumstances 
to  acquire  the  actual  fee  of  the  estate  discharged  of  all  rent,  and  the  redemption  price  should 
be  the  price  ot  the  funds  of  the  day,  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which  land  tax  is  redeem- 
able in  England.  The  litigation  which  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  these  leases  for  lives 
renewable  tor  ever,  has  been  very  great  indeed ; and  a decree  in  a cause  in  which  I was  con- 
cerned, decided  by  Lord  Chancellor  Sugden  since  his  last  arrival  in  Ireland— namely  in 
the  cause  ot  Butler  v.  Portarlington,  which  will  be  found  reported  in  the  Chancery  Reports 
of  January,  1842— has  led  to  great  disquietude  as  to  that  class  of  title,  because,  tliouo-h 
confessedly  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor  is  good,  and  lias  not  been  appealed  from,  still  it 
appears  almost  in  direct  contradiction  to  many  previous  decisions.  My  suggestion  can  do 
no  possible  injury  to  landlords,  because  I would  pay  them  the  full  value=of  any  renewal 
fines  they  have  reserved ; and  I should  have  no  objection  that  they  were  likewise  paid  in 
money  a sum  computed  to  be  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  renewal,  so  that  all  that  should 
come  to  the  tenant  would  be  a perpetual  lease,  with  power  to  redeem  their  estates  from  rent, 
instead  of  one  liable  to  the  contingencies  of  renewal,  or  the  mistakes  which  arise  from  parties 
not  attending  strictly  to  the  covenants ; and  in  cases  where  landlords  are  tenants  for  life,  and 
amnot  properly  receive  compensation  for  the  renewal  fines  and  rents,  I should  have  no  objection 
if  the  compensation  was  represented  by  an  increased  rent,  at  the  option  of  the  parties.  Bern® 
extremely  anxious  to  see  property  turned  into  the  simplest  form— narnelv,  that  called  fee“ 
simple,  instead  of  the  complicated  form  it  now  presents,  and  to  which  English  lenders  parti- 
cularly object — I should  propose  that  all  persons  bolding  by  lease  for  lives  renewable  for 
ever,  or  in  fee  farm  at  a rent,  should  be  at  liberty' to  redeem  those  rents  and  obtain  fee- 
simple  estates  in  their  lands,  upon  paying  the  same  rate  of  purchase  for  the  rent  reserved  as 
is  now  paid  for  the  redemption  of  land  tax  in  England,  or  for  quit  rents  in  Ireland.  I know 
nothing  that  would  improve  the  state  of  Ireland,  by  creating  a yeoman  proprietary,  so  much, 
as  getting  rid  of  the  tenures  I have  referred  to,  and  substituting1  for  them  fee-simple  tenantry- 
under  the  crown,  and  discharged  of  all  rent ; but  no  measure  will  be  effective  under  my  pre- 
sent suggestion,  which  faUs. short  of  enabling  the  industrious  and  improving  tenant  to  get  rid 
of  all  rent.  In  fact,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  greatest  evil  Ireland  labours  under  is,  that  the  lands 
are  owned  in  fee  by  too  few  persons.  I wish  to  see  land  as  freely  dealt  with,  and  as  generally 
possessed,  in  moderate  extent,  as  possible.  The  principle  of  monopoly  has  been°  already 
abandoned  in  trade  and  commerce ; the  sooner  it  is  extended  to  land, "by  allowing  land  to 
circulate  by  transfer  from  band  to  band,  and  thus  subdivide  itself,  the  better. 

44.  What  course  would  you  suggest  in  respect  to  royalties,  or  other  reservations,  in  such 
leases? — In  the  case  of  royalties,  I should  suggest,  that  if  they  were  shown  to  be  of  market- 
able value,  independent  of  rent,  that  they  should  be  paid  for  upon  a similar  principle.  I 
would  give  the  full  value  for  what  I desire  to  take  from  the  landlord  and  give  to  the  tenant. 

I do  not  desire  to  serve  one  class  at  the  other’s  expense.  And  to  give  an  instance,  the  strongest 
I can,  of  the  benefit  that  would  result  to  tenants,  and,  therefore,  a justification  of  mvproposi- 

the  tenant  should  pay  highly  for  the  chief  rents,  I would  refer  to  the  relative  value 
of  fee-simple  estates,  such  freehold  estates  as  I have  now  described,  lives  renewable  for  ever. 

I recollect,  so  late  as  the  year  1819,  professionally  valuing  and  selling  leases  for  lives  renew- 
able for  ever,  at  twelve  years’  purchase,  and  at  the  same  time  selling  fee-simple  estates  at 
sixteen  years  and  two-thirds.  Since  that  time,  in  the  same  county,  namely,  the  county  of 
berry,  I have  bought  fee-simple  estates  at  twenty-five  and  up  to  twenty-seven  years’  pur- 
chase, while  lives  renewable  for  ever  will  scarcely  bring  eighteen. 

45;  Do  you  mean,  then,  to  say,  that  as  far  as  your  observation  goes,  there  is  that  difference 
at  this  moment  in  this  country  between  those  descriptions  of  property? — Yes:  unless  in 
some  peculiar  cases. 

46.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  with  respect  to  mines  and  minerals  ? — No,  I see  none.  The 

remains  with  the  landlord.  If  the  mines  were  existing,  visible,  and  profitable,  they 

Quid  come  into  the  account.  If  they  are  undiscovered,  I should  treat  them  as  ideal 
property.  My  calculations  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  the  immediate  return  for  the 
wealth  a°°Q^  ™vested  under  my  direction,  and  I should  not  speculate  upon  undiscovered 

47.  In  any  legislation  that  might  take  place,  to  forward  the  view  you  have  now  given,  do 
. ou  c°nceive  it  would  be  right  that  facilities  should  be  given  to  incapacitated  persons  to  sell 
^ose  tee  farm  rents  and  rents  reserved  under  renewable  leases  ? — Yes,  such  a power  would 
of  wSSen^ia^1  an^  if  granted,  most  beneficial.  It  would  give  to  the  landlord  the  utmost  value 

his  rent-charge,  and  to  the  country  ultimately  a working  gentry,  holding  in  fee-simple— 
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£400  a year  on  the  magisterial. bench,  paying  no  rent ; and  this  cannot  be  accomplished  until 

1037.  you  give  such  facilities  as  I describe  tor  breaking  up  largo  estates,  how  encumbered  almost 
Peirce  Mafaony,  esq.  tQ  fuj]  Tailie>  ai5d  only  held  on  to  gratify  the  pride  or  ambition  of  the  holders  at  the 
expense  of  the  country. 

4S.  With  respect  to  the  reservation  of  royalties  or  mines,  by  what  tribunal  do  you  propose 
that  the  yalne  should  be  ascertained  ? — A simple  petition  to  the  court  of  chancery,  and  a refer- 
ence to  the  Master,  would  obtain  that  information ; and  in  reference  to  royalties,  I mio-ht 
observe,  that  in  the  year  1825  a mining  company  were  disposed  to  expend  a very  large 
capital  upon  an  estate  in  Galway.  I was  concerned  for  that  company,  and  they  were  willing 
to  take  a lease  to  work  marble  quarries.  Upon  investigating  the  condition  of  the  landed 
proprietor,  we  found  that  the  judgments  and  encumbrances  were  so  numerous  that  wo  could 
not  safely  invest  capital,  inasmuch  as  we  were  liable  to  be  turned  out  by  the  encumbrancers, 
if  the  speculation  became  profitable.  We  could  not,  in  short,  take  a lease  against  the 
encumbrancers’  interest,  and  they  were  so  numerous  it  was  impossible  to  deal  with  them  all 
so  as  to  obtain  a safe  title. 

49.  Do  you  conceive  that  benefit  might  arise  from  giving  facilities,  in  various  ways,  to 
persons  to  sell  land  in  Ireland,  who  have  not  those  facilities  now  ? — I think  it  is  desirable 
that  every  facility  should  be  given  to  the  transfer  of  property  in  land,  as  well  as  otherwise, 
throughout  the  empire,  in  its  different  parts,  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  more 
those  facilities  are  given,  the  more  will  the  evils  of  absenteeism  disappear.  Proprietors  who 
hold  estates  in  Ireland,  and  reside  in  England,  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  consolidate  their 
estates,  by  the  sale  of  Irish  and  the  purchase  of  English  estates.  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
sons residing  in  Ireland,  and  having  estates  in  England,  will  have  a similar  benefit.  The 
whole  tendency  of  this  proposition  would  be  to  bring  large  estates  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  their  owners,  and  this  is  an  advantage  which  I estimate  most  highly.  The 
moral  advantage  of  a good  resident  landlord  is  above  all  desirable.  No  money  to  the  com- 
munity with  which  he  is  connected  can  be  a compensation  for  his  non-residence.  His  moral 
example  is  not  to  be  valued  in  money. 

50.  Do  yon  conceive  that  the  difference  between  what  may  be  called  the  wholesale  and 
retail  price  of  land — that  is,  the  price  which  can  be  got  for  a large  estate  sold  in  one  lot,  and 
the  price  that  might  bo  got  if  divided  into  small  estates — would  be  considerable  ? — Yes, 
immense,  I have  no  doubt  of  it ; a*d  1 can  give  a case  in  point.  I have  already  referred  to 
the  sale  of  the  Mountnorris  estates.  Those  were  sold  to  some  greater  extent  before  I was 
concerned,  to  Colonel  Close, for  £1 79,500.  He.  took  exertions  to  the  title;  and  upon  being  con- 
sulted by  the  trustees,  and  shown  the  rental  of  the  estates  he  had  so  purchased,  I advised  them 
to  abandon  the  contract,  and  I tolcl  them  that  I should  give  £20,000  more  than  the  sum  they 
sold  for,  but- 1 gave  them  notice  that  I would  make  £20,000  more,  without  seeing  the  county 
of  Wexford.  The  difficulties  in  the  title  having  been  got  rid  of,  I divided  the  estate  into  lots, 
and  those  lots  produced  in  money,  leaving  about  £10,000  worth  unsold,  £255,000 ; and  it  may 
not  be  uninteresting  here  to  state,  that  that  large  sum  of  £255.000  was  paid  by  Dublin 
traders — and  knowing  the  parties,  I would  say  thafmost  of  them  had  accumulated  their  for- 
tunes within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

51.  What  was  the  average  size  of  the  purchases  ? — Some  were  purchases  to  the  extent  of 
£3,000  ; others  bought  several  lots.  The  highest  purchaser  was  a distiller  in  Dublin.  I 
think  his  purchases  ran  to  £50,000  ; but  a,  separate  price  was  put  upon  each  lot. 

52.  What  was  the  average  size  of  the  lots '? — Each  townland  was  put  up  separately. 

53.  Do  I understand  you  to  mean  that,  irrespective  of  the  circumstance  of  one  sale  being 
wholesale  and  the  other  retail,  there  were  no  reasons  why  the  price  in  the  one  case  should  be  so 
much  higher  than  the  other  ? — The  prices  of  land  generally  were  higher  than  they  were 
when  the  sale  was  made  to  Colonel  Close ; but  the  difference  of  price  could  not  arise  from  the 
difference  of  abstract  value  at  the  different  periods.  It  arose  from  the  convenient  mode  of 
selling  them,  and  the  competition  created  by  having  them  set  up  in  lots  attainable  by  many 
competitors  instead  of  few. 

54.  Do  you  believe,  at  the  present  time,  that  if  facilities  were  given  for  the  sale  of  small 

estates  in  this  country,  that  they  would  produce  larger  sums,  in  proportion,  than  larger 
estates  ?— Yes  ; and  I do  not  know  any  thing  that  would  improve  Ireland  more : and  I may 
refer  to  a table  in  my  evidence  in  1832,  where  the  amount  of  property  transferred  in  each 
year  is  given;  and  the  increase  since  1832  is  surprising.  The  amount  of  sales  in  three 
years,  by  returns  from  the  registry  office,  then  was  over  £3,000,000  annually,  and  the 
mortgages  about  £1,100,000.  And  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  statistics  of  this  country  should 
he  made  as  perfect  as  possible,  I would  make  a suggestion  that  the  Treasury  minute  I have 
suggested  in  reference  to  searches,  should  embrace  the  means  of  preserving  other  most  valu- 
able statistical  information,  by  directing  the  registrar  to  keep  a book  in  which  should  be 
entered  the  consideration  money  for  each  sale,  and  the  quantity  of  land,  so  far  as  the  instru- 
ment about  to  be  registered  gave  that  information ; and  at  the  same  time,  that  all  leases 
should  be  noted  in  a similar  manner,  showing  the  acreablo  rent  reserved.  If  such  entries 
were  kept,  very  valuable  statistical  information  would  be  preserved,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  by  any  other  means  at  the  control  of  the  state.  _ , 

55.  Where  estates  have  been  sold  in  this  country,  what,  in  your  experience,  has  been  t e 
effect  of  that  sale  upon  the  estate  itself,  and  the  condition  of  the  people  ? — Almost  witnou 
exception  the  effect  has  been  not  merely  to  improve  the  estate  itself  very  greatly,  but ; t io 
locality  generally.  The  purchaser  generally  has  acquired  his  money  by  active  industry, 
professional  or  otherwise ; and  Living  generally  more  capital  than  he  has  laid  out  in  tu 
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to  the  great  advantage  not  only  of  the  estate,  but  of  the  district  with  which  he  becomes  
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.56.  Has  the  purchase  rate  of  property,  in  your  opinion,  been  increasing  much  during  the  Peirce  Muko"-v' esq- 
last  few  years  in  Ireland  ? — Greatly ; at  least  one-third. 

57.  Is  its  tendency  still  to  increase? — Its  tendency  decidedly  is  on  the  increase;  and  I 
never  knew  a period  in  which  English  capitalists  were  more  willing  to  advance  money  on 
Irish  securities  than  they  are  now. 

5S.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  in  reference  to  the  leasing  powers  which  corporate 
or  other  bodies  possess  at  present  ?— With  regard  to  Trinity  College  in  particular,  I consider 
that  the  mode  of  leasing  is  highly  detrimental  to  themselves  and  to  the  community.  I am 
very  familiar  with  their  estates  in  the  county  of  Kerry  : those  estates  are  let  in  divisions  by 
leases  for  twenty-one  years,  at  a reserved  rent,  accompanied  by  an  annual  tine.  Almost  ail 
of  them  are  granted  to  one  lessee,  Mr.  St.  John  Blacker.  He  holds  several  lots  in  different 
parts  of  the  county. 

59.  Are  they  all  under  one  lease  ?— He  has  several  leases;  he  is,  in  fact,  except  as  to 

two  or  three  townlands.  but  a middleman.  He  is  under  toties  quoties  covenants  to  renew 
with  others,  upon  payment  of  proportionate  fines,  and  his  reserved  rent,  which  gives  him  a 
profit  from  each  for  nineteen  years,  as  often  as  the  college  renew  with  him.  As  one  of  the 
instances  of  the  inconvenience  of  this  system,  I can  refer  as  fact,  that  in  one  of  his  leases  of 
what  is  called  the  Bromore  lot,  the  chief  portion  of  the  lands  demised,  are  in  the  barony  of 
Iraghtieonnor,  while  two  other  portions  are  in  the  barony  of  Magonihy,  the  distance  between 
them  being  over  thirty  miles.  Having  proposed  to  the  college  a system  of  private  subscrip- 
tion in  aid  of  the  roads  for  the  barony  of  Iraghtieonnor,  in  which  my  own  estate  lies,  they 
lately  adopted  the  principle  of  paying  out  of  their  own  college  funds  a proportion  of  the 
amount  assessed  or  estimated  by  the  county  surveyor  as  the  proper  proportion  for  their 
estates,  insisting,  however,  on  the  tenants  paying  the  remainder.  The  late  Mr.  Blacker 
having  refused  to  join  in  this  system  of  contribution,  they  refused  to  renew  his  lease,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  his  toties  quoties  tenants  found  their  interests  in  jeopardy,  and  if 
they  had  not  come  forward,  as  under-tenants  to  Mr.  Blacker,  to  comply  with  tho  demand 
of  tho  college,  the  consequence  might  have  been  that  their  beneficial  interest  would  have 
been  extinguished ; and  in  that  ease  the  owners  of  tho  lands,  under  the  tenure  I have 
described,  in  the  barony  of  Magonihy,  would  have  lost  their  interest  for  not  contributing 
to  roads  in  the  barony  of  Iraghtieonnor.  * 

60.  Do  you  mean  that  the  occupying  tenants  came  forward  to  join  the  college  in  paying 
a proportion  of  the  expense  of  those  roads,  which  Mr.  Blacker  refused? — Yes;  not  those 
gentlemen  of  Magonihy.  Those  who  had  toties  quoties  interests  under  Mr.  Blacker  in  the 
barony  of  Iraghtieonnor,  sooner  than  run  the  hazard  of  the  college  refusing  to  renew,  made 
up  the  subscription  ; but  if  they  had  not  done  so  they  would  have  lost  their  interests,  and 
the  gentlemen  in  Magonihy  would  have  lost  their  interests  too. 

61.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  tenure  which  you  describe  upon  the  value  or  condition 
of  the  property? — It  is  scarcely  marketable.  First,  because  of  tho  shortness  and  uncertainty 
of  the  tenure  ; next,  because  every  townland  contained  in  the  one  lease  made  by  the  college 
to  Mr.  Blacker  is  of  course  liable  for  tho  whole  college  rent.  Thus,  I myself  am  a holder 
of  two  townlands,  part  of  the  Bromore  lot,  I am  therefore  liable  for  the  whole  of  the  rent  of 
that  lot,  whicli  is  about  four  times  the  value  of  the  townlands  I hold,  though  I am  liable  to 
Mr.  Blacker  only  for  a small  rent  in  proportion  to  tho  value.  If,  therefore,  I set  it  up  for 
silo,  it  would  come  to  the  market  encumbered  with  the  gross  rent,  instead  of  the  actual  rent, 
which  I am  bound  to  pay  to  Mr.  Blacker ; it  will  also  come  to  tho  market  subject  to  the 
contingency  of  Mr.  Blackcr’s  good  management  as  to  tho  annual  renewal.  Any  neglect  on 
his  part,  or  those  who  may  succeed  him,  might  work  a total  loss  not  only  of  his  interest  but 
my  interest,  and  the  property  I hold  can  scarcely  find  a purchaser,  certainly  not  at  even  ten 
years’  purchase,  for  any  interest  I may  have  in  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  I have 
other  lands  in  fee-simple  which  want  improvement,  I never  will  expend  money  upon  the  lands 
I refer  to ; but  if  I got  a perpetuity  lease,  such  as  is  given  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners, I should  at  once  improve  those  lands  beneficially  for  myself  and  the  public : but  it 
would  be  essential  in  the  arrangement  for  that  purpose,  that  the  rent  reserved  out  of  my 
lands,  and  others  similarly  circumstanced,  should  be  no  more  than  the  rent  for  which  they 
are  now  specially  liable  to  Mr.  Blacker ; and  if  this  was  done,  I should  think  that  my  inte- 
rest, and  those  circumstanced  as  I am,  would  bo  worth  double  what  they  are  at  present.  In 
order  to  effect  this  object,  I would  refer  the  commissioners  to  a bill  which  I prepared,  and 
which  I got  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  about  the  year  1S36,  by  Mr.  Fitzstephcn 
French,  and  which  I subsequently,  when  representing  Ivinsale,  introduced  myself,  in  1838, 
for  that  purpose. 

62.  At  present,  can  an  under-tenant  holding  by  a toties  quoties  lease  compel,  by  any  pro- 
cess, the  immediate  lessee  of  the  college  to  renew  ? — He  cannot.  He  might  in  a court  of 
equity,  but  I should  look  to  the  leases  for  that  purpose. 

63.  Has  your  direct  attention  been  directed  to  the  system  of  the  grand  jnry  presentments 
in  Ireland,  and  the  mode  of  assessing  the  parties  who  pay  the  county  rates  ? — x es.  I have 
served  for  many  years  as  a grand  juror,  a^id  have  for  many  years  given  my  attention  to 
that  subject. 

64.  Have  you  any  suggestion  of  any  improvement  upon  that  subject? — I would  take  all 
the  fiscal  duties  now  given  to  the  grand  jurors  from  them,  and  I should  propose  to  introduce, 
upon  the  principle  always  acted  upon  in  Scotland,  a permanent  body  in  each  county  and  city, 
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for  the  government  of  their  financial  affairs.  I see  no  reason  why  the  counties  at  large 
should  not  have  similar  facilities  for  self-government  as  are  given  to  corporate  towns;  and 
the  machinery  which  has  been  given  by  the  establishment  of  the  poor  laws  greatly  facilitates 
that  object.  Instead  of  the  cess-payers,  as  now  appointed,  I should  place  those  duties  on  the 
boards  of  guardians,  and  the  magistrates  resident  within  each  union,  or  having  property 
within  it.  I would  not  allow  magistrates  unconnected  with  districts,  merely  because  they 
were  magistrates,  to  come  in  and  vote  as  they  do  at  present  at  road  sessions.  Having  thus 
left  with  the  poor  law  guardians  of  each  district  the  duties  now  confided  to  the  cess-payers 
and  magistrates,  I propose  that  the  general  sessions  for  the  county  should  consist  of  a certain 
number  of  guardians,  selected  by  each  board  of  guardians,  together  with  the  magistrates 
and  to  them  I should  confide  the  duties  of  the  county  road  sessions,  as  at  present ; and  I 
should  advise,  that  either  by  election  generally  and  specially  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
county  board,  or  by  selection  by  the  board  of  guardians  of  each  district,  a general  countv 
board  be  created ; and  to  them  I should  confide  the  making  of  all  presentments,  instead  of 
the  grand  jury,  as  at  present  constituted.  This  principle  is  nearly  carried  out  by  the  7th 
and  8 th  of  Victoria,  chap.  106,  for  the  county  of  Dublin  ; and  most  "of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  differing  from  the  general  grand  jury  act  ought  to  be  extended  to  Ireland  generally. 
The  system  of  executing  woi’ks  by  contract,  and  the  grand  jury  and  cess  payers  being  obliged 
to  take  the  lowest  tender,  has  proved  a source  of  great  injury,  not  onlv  to  the  contractors 
but  to  the  community  ; and  it  will  appear,  by  the  petitions  sent  forward*’  three  distinct  years 
to  Parliament  from  the  county  of  Kerry  grand  jury,  that  we  found  the  roads  made  by  the 
Board  of  Works  were  made  much  cheaper  than  the  contract  roads,  while  the  roads  under  the 
Board  of  Works  were  in  the  very  best  order,  and  those  under  contract  in  a ruinous  state. 

65.  May  not  that,  to  a certain  degree,  have  arisen  from  the  system  pursued  in  the  county 
of  Kerry,  of  not  paying  the  contractors  until  six  months  at  least  after  they  have  executed 
their  works  ? — That  custom  is  not  confined  to  the  comity  of  Kerry,  but  extends  generally 
throughout  the  south  of  Ireland,  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity,  under  the  present  grand 
jury  law.  The  county  of  Kerry  has  endeavoured  to  correct  the  evil,  and  the  grand  jurors 
were  informed  by  the  judges,  that,  in  point  of  law,  we  could  not  make  presentments  until  after 
the  works  were  executed  for  our  county. 

66. _  Do  you  suggest  that  these  county  boards  which  you  propose  should  borrow  money  ; 
and  if  so,  in  what  manner  ? — I propose  that  county  boards  should  havo  the  power  of  borrow- 
ing money  upon  county  bonds ; those  bonds  not  to  be  issued  without  the  previous  authority 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  under  the  same  restrictions  as  those  under  which  the  Board  of 
Works  now  borrow  on  their  bills.  At  present  all  grand  juries  in  Ireland  are  compelled  to 
borrow  from  the  government,  through  the  Board  of  Works',  at  five  per  cent.,  while  the  bankers, 
merchants,  farmers,  and  others,  in  their  respective  counties,  are  lending  their  local  capital  to 
the  government,  through  the  savings’  banks  and  public  securities,  at  something  between 
two  and  three  per  cent,  at  present.  If  the  county  boards  were  at  liberty  to  borrow  as  I 
propose,  I have  no  doubt  that  they  could  do  so,  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent.,  from  many 
persons  in  the  country,  instead  of  paying  the  government  five  per  cent. ; and  if  the  -commis- 
sioners will  look  into  the  system  upon  which  the  county  accounts  are  kept  by  the  Board  of 
Works,  they  will  find  that  the  government  are  at  this  moment  receiving — as  from  the  county 
oi  Kerry,  ior  instance — interest  upon  supposed  advances  to  a much  larger  extent  than  the 
county  would  have  to  pay  its  own  bankers,  if  the  bankers  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  them 
that  the  Board  of  Works  now  do.  The  system  I refer  to  is  this,  that  each  road  or  work  has 
its  separate  account.  When  there  is  an  advance  upon  a particular  account,  interest  is  charge- 
able, while  cotemporaneously  with  that  advance  there  are  dead  deposits,  or  instalments  on 
account  of  other  works,  to  the  credit  of  the  county  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners,  for 
which  no  interest  is  allowed,  as  against  the  interest  charged  on  the  other  advances  to  the 
county.  To  explain  my  object  and  the  system  I object  to,  1 beg  to  state  a case  in  illustration, 
in  Kerry,  of  two  particular  roads.  On  one,  the  Tarbert  road,  there  stands  to  its  credit,  from 
private  subscriptions  and  presentments,  a considerable  amount.  The  work  is  not  com- 
menced, therefore  no  advance  has  been  made  by  the  board,  and  the  subscribed  sums  lie 
dead  in  their  hands.  On  the  other  neighbouring  road,  similar  subscriptions  and  presentments 
having  been  made,  the  work  proceeded ; the  advances,  upon  secui’ity  of  the  county  present- 
ments, being  made  by  the  Board  of  Works,  and  interest  upon  those  advances  is  charged, 
while,  if  the  account  was  general,  and  those  two  works  were  put  together,  and  the  Board  of 
Works  only  charged  iuterest  upon  actual  balances  on  the  general,  and  not  upon  the  particular 
account,  the  county  would  pay  no  interest  at  all  to  the  Board  of  Works  at  foot  of  the  trans- 
actions I refer  to.  The  same  objection  extends  generally.  But  my  chief  opposition  to  the 
present  system  of  borrowing  from  the  Board  of  Woi’ks  is — first,  that  the  interest  charged  is 
too  high ; second,  that  the  sums  are  too  rapidly  repaid.  For  thereby  the  present  occupiers 
are  forced  to  pay  an  unjust  proportion  towards  the  expenses  of  public  works,  roads,  &c.  The 
present  system  is  to  compel  instalments  and  interest,  so  as  to  discharge  the  debt  in  ten  years, 
sometimes  in  less.  The  result  is,  that  the  largest  demand  for  interest  comes  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  period,  while  the  benefit  of  the  works  is  scarcely  felt;  and  so  it  lightens 
until  it  is  paid  off.  In  substitution  for  that  system,  I should  propose  that  a fixed  annuity,  as 
arranged  in  the  case  of  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  railway  with  the  Board  of  Works,  should 
be  adopted,  and  thus  the  re-payment  may  be  thrown  over  a given  number  of  years,  in  equal 
proportions ; and  thus  the  persons  who  will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  will  justly  become 
contributors  in  an  equal  degree  with  those  who  now  occupy,  and  who  are  least  benefited  by 
the  work  on  which  the  advances  are  made. 

67.  Is  there  any  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement  being  entered  into,  if 
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the  grand  juries  and  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  think  fit  ? — I believe  we  must  repay 
within  fifteen  years.  In  the  measure  I suggest,  the  fixed  annuities  should  cover  twenty-six 
years.  It  grand  juries  had  power  to  issue  their  own  bonds  in  each  county,  they  could  borrow 
on  much  better  terms ; and  they  may  be  compelled  to  cancel  their  bonds  by  a T reasury  order, 
according  to  a scale  to  be  prescribed  for  their  government. 

6S.  W ould  you  propose  to  compel  them  to  cancel  an  annual  proportion  ? — Yes.  certainly. 

69.  How  would  you  propose  to  ensure  the  carrying  that  into  effect  ? — The  Paymaster 
for  Civil  Services  should  direct  the  county  board  to  present  for  so  much  money  to  be  levied 
and  applied  in  cancelling  the  agreed  upon  proportion  of  county  bonds. 

70.  Would  people  be  inclined  to  lend  money  to  be  paid  off  in  a certain  number  of  years  ? — 
A similar  system  exists  with  the  Board  of  Works,  who  used  to  borrow  their  money  upon 
exchequer  bills,  a proportion  of  which  were  cancelled  every  year. 

71.  Iu  that  case  there  was  an  anxiety  upon  the  part  of  the  government  to  get  the  money 
that  had  been  advanced  upon  exchequer  bills ; but  in  a case  in  which  the  interest  would  be 
regularly  paid,  as  it  would  be  by  the  county,  would  there  be  any  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
lenders  to  get  back  their  money  ? — No,  there  would  be  no  anxiety  to  get  back  the  money  ; 
but  I should  not  think  it  desirable  to  keep  up  an  increasing  debt  against  the  county,  which 
would  be  the  case  unless  a sinking  fund  is  established. 

72.  Have  any  difficulties  arisen  from  the  grand  jury  system  in  carrying  through  a neigh- 
bouring county,  roads  which  may  have  been  carried  to  the  boundary  of  the  county ? — A most 
remarkable  instance  of  that  kind,  has  occurred  between  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Kerry. 
I induced  the  county  of  Kerry,  by  private  subscriptions  and  a grant  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  partly  by  presentment,  to  make  an  entire  new  line  of  road  from  Tralee  to  the 
borders  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  passing  through  Listowel.  That  road  now  leads  to  the 
Kerry  bounds,  between  Attee  and  Glin. , It  has  shortened  the  distance  between  Listowel 
and  Tralee,  which  was  previously  twenty-one  miles,  by  seven  miles,  being  intended  to  lead 
to  Shanagolden,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  it  would  shorten  the  distance,  if  completed, 
between  Limerick  and  Tralee,  I understand,  by  about  eleven  miles  : hut  with  ail  my  efforts 
to  get  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Limerick  to  present,  or  subscribe  for  the  continuance 
of  that  road,  I have  been  unsuccessful,  and  this  great  public  work  now  ends  in  a bog,  being 
about  one  mile  from  the  new  road  opened  between  Abbevfeale  and  Glin — and  even  to  that 
road  the  county  of  Kerry,  after  all  their  expenditure,  cannot  get. 

73.  How  do  you  suggest  that  such  inconveniences,  as  to  great  public  communications,  should 
be  prevented '? — At  present  the  only  mode  is  for  some  of  the  Kerry  gentlemen  to  get  a cess 
payer  in  Limerick  to  lend  his  name  to  apply  to  the  road  sessions.  * That  being  refused,  he 
must  apply  again.  Upon  a second  refusal,  he  will,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
£20,  present  a memorial  to  the  judge  of  assize  to  try  the  utility  of  the  road  by  a petty  jury 
and  the  judge;  if  he  then  gets  a verdict  in  his  favour,  he  goes  before  the  grand  jury  at  once, 
who  may  refuse  the  presentment.  That  done,  he  must  renew  his  application  to  the  succeed- 
ing grand  jury,  and  if  they  refuse,  lie  can  then  appeal  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  can  issue 
a warrant  tantamount  to  a presentment,  in  case  the  Board  of  Works  report  in  favour  of  the 
work.  Thus,  supposing  he  has  a right  to  ultimate  success,  something  about  two  years  and  a 
half  must  be  consumed  in  the  process  I have  described,  under  the  present  Grand  Jury  Act.  I 
should,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  at  all  events  allow  of  a memorial  direct,  upon  the  first  refusal 
of  the  cess  payers,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  a reference  to  the  Board  of  Works : and  upon 
the  Board  of  Works  reporting  in  favour  of  the  projected  road,  or  public  work,  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  may  be  at  liberty  to  order  the  presentment,  in  case  the  first  grand  jury 
application  is  refused.  In  the  case  I have  referred  to,  it  is  a great  evil : and  if  the  county 
of  Limerick  continue  the  system  they  have  hitherto  acted  upon,  the  Kerry  road  cannot 
become  of  any  real  value.  In  any  event,  it  will  require  some  active  person  to  spend  two 
years  and  a half,  and  at  considerable  personal  expense,  in  effecting  this  great  public  object. 
As  to  the  great  lines  of  road  generally,  I think  that  they  should  be  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  are  responsible  to  government  and  to  Parliament. 

7 4.  In  reference  to  undertakings  of  a public  nature  in  Ireland,  what  mode  would  you  sug- 
gest as  the  most  proper  to  have  a previous  report,  such  as  is  now  required  from  the  Board 
of  Trade  upon  railroads  and  other  public  works  in  England  ? — Having  had  great  experience 
of  the  injurious  effect  of  Parliamentary  litigation,  I have  long  since  suggested,  that  for  all 
Irish  public  works  a previous  inquiry  should  take  place  before  any  given  project  is  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  and  that  the  bill  for  the  public  work  should  be  accompanied  by  a 
report  from  such  a body,  constituted  for  inquiry,  such  as  we  have  now  for  England ; and  as 
members  of  that  commission  virtute  officii  I should  have  for  Ireland  the  Commissioners  for  Public 
W orks,  and  such  additional  assistance  as  Parliament  or  government  may  think  fit,  preferring,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  parties  who  should  be  so  intrusted  with  the  duties  I have  described, 
should  be  selected  from  elected  bodies  instead  of  being  nominated  by  the  crown.  Some  such 
body  must  have  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  the 
Condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in  Ireland,  when  they  framed  their  third  report,  presented 
to  Parliament  in  1836.  I would  particularly  direct  the  attention  of  the  commissioners  to 
pages  21,  22,  and  23  of  that  report.  The  commissioners  will  find,  by  a reference  to  that 
report,  that  my  opinions  are  fortified. 

75.  Has  your  attention  been  called  at  all  to  the  subdivision  of  land,  and  the  size  of 
farms? — Yes,  it  has;  and  up  to  the  present  year  I held  a strong  opinion,  upon  which  I 
a°ted,  in  consolidating  small  farms  and  throwing  them  into  large.  Having  given  further 
consideration  to  the  subject,  I am  now  of  opinion  that  the  system  I pursued  should  not  be 
pushed  to  any  great  extent : for  while  I think  large  farms,  under  a due  course  of  cultivation. 
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afford  vastly  more  permanent  employment  to  the  people  than  the  existing  system,  yet  I 
think  the  encouragement  of  small  farms  extremely  desirable.  I -was  more  practically  satis- 
fied with  this  view  of  the  case  by  my  visit  to  Guernsey  last  August.  I there  found  the  land 
subdivided  extremely,  and  yet  the  people  were  prosperous  and  happy,  and  the  land  most 
productive  and  well  cultivated,  while  the  remuneration  to  the  landlord  was  much  higher  than 
in  any  part  of  England  or  Ireland  upon  their  very  best  lands.  The  cottages  of  the  people 
were  extremely  good,  and  very  well  kept,  and  the  fiscal  government  of  the  island  was  upon 
the  principle  I have  suggested.  The  roads  were  in  excellent  repair,  and  considering  that  the 
surface  of  the  island  only  contained  15,000  acres,  I was  astonished  to  find  the  extent  of  the 
roads  was  computed  at  120  miles;  while  they  were  kept  in  repair,  and  the  poor  rate  included 
at  what  I was  told  was  an  expense  of  only  Id.  in  the  pound.  The  condition  of  this  island 
has  reconciled  me  more  than  any  thing  else  to  small  farms.  There  is  no  proprietor  in  fee 
holding  an  estate  of  seventy  acres,  except  one ; there  is  no  law  of  primogeniture  there.  They 
live  under  the  old  Norman  law ; and  if  I could  see  this  country  as  generally  prosperous  and 
happy,  I should  willingly  adopt  their  institutions  as  the  price.  The  condition  of  the  north 
of  Ireland  is  confirmatory  of  the  opinion  I now  give  as  to  small  farms ; but  whether  that 
is  adopted  or  not,  I sincerely  urge  that  all  the  labourers  necessary  for  the  cultivation  and 
management  of  an  estate  should  have  their  small  holdings  or  allotments  under  leases  direct 
from  the  landlord.  The  farms  I should  prefer  are,  from  twenty-five  to  forty  acres : the 
labourers  being  protected  by  having  their  cottages  and  gardens,  say  one  acre  to  each,  from 
the  superior  landlord.  • By  this  arrangement,  the  labourers  may  fairly  get  their  accommo- 
dation at  the  general  acreablc  value  of  the  farm,  while,  if  the  whole  farm  is  let  without 
attention  to  them  interests,  they  will  have  to  pay,  as  in  my  knowledge  they  now  pay,  from 
£5  to  £6  6s.  per  acre  for  the  pieces  of  land  they  occupy ; while,  even  upon  my  own  estate, 
I know  the  fact  to  be  that,  in  cases  where  they  are  paying  that  sura,  I get  but  10s.  As  to 
that  particular  estate,  I may  add  that,  though  I made  fifteen  miles  of  ditches  and  120  miles  of 
drains  upon  400  acres  of  it  in  three  years,  and  I removed  a large  population  (to  whom  I paid 
considerable  sums),  it  being  now  let  to  one  man  ; and  if  I had  to  retrace  my  steps,  I should 
divide  the  400  acres  into  farms  of  forty  acres  each,  and  I should  have  built,  instead  of  one 
large  homestead  and  buildings,  small  houses  and  homesteads  in  each. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 

Mr.  Joshua  Kell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Drummahair,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Agent  to  George  Lane  Fox,  esq.,  both  in  Leitrim  and 
Waterford. 

3.  Haying  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Piers  Quarry  Barron,  and  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
Tracey,  is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes,  there  is. 
I will  take  the  charges  as  they  were  made,  and  then  state  the  answers  to  them.  The  first 
charge  by  Mr.  Ban-on  is,  that  a most  extraordinary  system  is  adopted  upon  the  estate  of 
Mr.  Lane  Fox — that  not  a single  tenant  upon  the  property  has  a lease.  The  answer  to 
that  is  this — The  estate  of  George  Lane  Fox,  esq.,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  was  let 
for  twenty-one  years  from  1819,  1S20,  and  1823.  The  tenants  having  got  into  arrear 
under  this  letting,  they,  at  their  own  request,  surrendered  their  holdings  ; and  in  the  year 
1S30,  and  subsequently,  considerable  reductions  have  been  made.  In  many  cases  the 
farms  were  reduced  upwards  of  20s.  per  acre.  The  next  charge  is,  that  the  tenants  do 
not  get  receipts  for  their  rents.  My  answer  to  that  is — In  every  case  where  the  tenant 
pays  up  his  rent,  he  receives  a stamp  receipt  in  return.  Where  payments  are  made  on 
account,  he  is  furnished  with  a docket ; and  when  the  balance  of  the  half-year’s  rent  is 
paid,  the  amount  of  the  docket  is  included  in  the  stamp  receipt  and  destroyed.  Where 
the  tenant  is  in  arrear,  he  receives  a memorandum  or  docket  of  his  payments,  and  the 
half-yearly  rental  being  open  before  him,  he  sees  his  payments  entered  on  the  rental.  The 
third  charge  is,  that  not  one  of  the  tenants  is  sure  of  his  holding  for  twenty-four  hours. 
My  answer  is — There  has  not  been  a case  of  ejectment  on  the  estate  during  the  time  I 
have  known  it  (now  eleven  years),  and  many  of  the  tenants  during  that  period  have  run 
in  arrear.  There  have  been  two  or  three  cases  of  tenants  leaving  the  estate,  when  no 
rent  could  be  got  from  them.  Others  have  been  assisted  by  their  landlord,  their  condition 
improved,  their  farms  drained,  and  having  allowances  made  for  lime,  manure,  farming 
implements,  tools,  gates,  &c.  &c.  Consequently  they  are  well  able  to  pay  their  rents 
by  the  encouragement  they  have  received  from  their  landlord. 

4.  Have  any  notices  to  quit  been  served  upon  the  tenants,  or  is  it  the  custom  to  serve 
them  with  notices? — Yes,  some  notices  have  been  served  where  the  tenants  were  not 
paying,  but  not  with  the  view  of  turning  them  out,  merely  to  make  them  pay  the  rent ; 
and  with  the  permission  of  the  commissioners  I will  hand  in  a statement  of  the  sums  which 
have  been  expended  upon  that  property  since  the  first  of  November,  1835  : — 

Cash  paid  since  1st  November,  1835 
Improvements  in  draining,  roads,  premiums,  &c. 

Lime, 

Farming  implements,  &c.  &c 

Tithes  or  rent-charge,  ....... 

Subscriptions,  . . ...... 


£12,112  17  7J 


£5,844  2 0i 
2,472  8 5£ 
1,542  16  1 
1,853  7 0£ 
400  4 0 
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The  next  is,  that  the  agent  was  in  the  hahit  of  taking  land,  and  even  their  cows  from 
some  of  the  tenants  without  ever  paying  money  for  them  or  allowing  them  in  rent.  In 
answer  to  this  charge  I heg  to  state,  that  in  every  case  where  land  has  been  taken  from 
one  tenant  and  added  to  another,  the  rent  was  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  aereable  rent 
of  the  farm,  or  if  better  or  worse,  the  general  average  of  its  value.  I am  not  aware  of 
any  cows  having  been  taken  from  one  tenant  and  given  to  another,  except  in  one  particular 
case,  where  a farm  had  been  divided  and  occupied  by  two  brothers,  containing  157a.  3r. 
ISp.  They  got  into  arrear  to  the  amount  of  £ 1,171  3.9.  Ad.,  and  it  was  proved  to  Sir. 
Stewart’s  satisfaction  that  one  of  the  brothel's  at  the  very  time  this  arrear  was  due  to  Mr. 
Fox,  gave  £300  fortune  with  one  of  his  daughters  ; and  as  he  was  not  paying  his  rent  at 
the  time,  a seizure  was  made  of  all  the  stock  of  both  brothers.  The  cattle  were  taken  at  a 
valuation,  and  the  parties  surrendered  the  possession.  The  farm  was  then  let  to  the  son 
of  the  other  brother,  and  his  father’s  cattle  were  handed  over  to  him.  with  the  exception  of 
two  cows  which  were  given  to  another  tenant,  but  they  were  branded  in  Mr.  Fox’s  name. 
The  tenant  now  in  possession  has  never  paid  Is.  for  the  cattle,  nor  has  he  been  asked  for 
it,  and  he  holds  all,  except  two  cows.  The  other  brother's  cattle  were  taken  at  the  valu- 
ation by  the  friends  of  the  brother  who  left  the  property.  Therefore  instead  of  cows  being 
taken  from  one  tenant  and  given  to  another  without  money  or  credit  being  given,  the  tenant 
is  actually  put  in  possession  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Fox  without  paying  for  them. 
The  next  charge  is,  that  no  man  dare  marry  his  daughter  off  the  property  without  the 
consent  of  the  agent.  My  answer  to  that  is — I am  not  aware  of  any  such  restriction,  but  I 
am  aware  of  many  marriages  having  taken  place  on  the  property  without  consulting  Mr. 
Stewart,  or  any  one  acting  for  Mr.  Fox  ; neither  am  I aware  of  any  woman  having  lost  her 
senses.  I am  of  opinion,  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  this  charge,  it  would  have  been 
mentioned  to  me.  The  next  statement  is,  that  the  land  is  not  rack-rented,  it  is  let  at  two 
guineas  an  acre,  and  it  ought  to  bring  more  so  near  'Waterford — that  if  the  tenants  had 
leases  it  ought  to  bring  four  guineas ; some  of  it  is  very  good  land.  £i  This  statement,”  he 
says,  “ I had  from  the  tenants,  and  I solemnly  believe  ‘it  to  be  the  fact.”  Tills  extract,  I 
beg  to  submit,  speaks  for  itself.  If  the  tenants  hold  land  at  two  guineas  per  acre  at  will, 
where  they  have  not  been  disturbed,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  would  seek  for  a lease  at 
four  guineas  per  acre.  But  suppose  this  to  be  the  case,  it  would  appear  evident  that  Mr. 
Fox  has  not,  up  to  this  time,  taken  advantage  of  his  tenants-at-will.  I am  of  opinion  they 
would  sooner  remain  as  they  are,  under  a good  landlord,  at  will,  at  a fair  rent,  than  have 
leases  at  double  their  present  rents.  In  giving  this  opinion,  it  is  not  my  wish  to  be  under- 
stood that  I am  opposed  to  leases  being  given  to  improving  and  deserving  tenants. 

5.  Have  any  leases  been  given  on  this  property  ? — Promises  of  leases  were  given  for 
twenty-one  years,  but  that  was  during  the  tune  of  very  high  prices,  and  they  petitioned  to 
have  them  surrendered. 

6.  Have  there  been  any  leases  granted  lately  ? — No ; the  property  has  been  under 
arrangement  for  some  years  by  squaring  the  farms  and  improving  them ; and  when  that  is 
done,  the  leases  will  he  taken  into  consideration.  The  next  statement  is — That  the  agent 
resides  in  England,  but  comes  over  occasionally.  Upon  that  I will  observe,  Mr.  Stewart 
resides  in  England,  and  I reside  in  Ireland.  I visit  Waterford  twice  a year ; sometimes  I 
am  two  months  there  together,  and  scarcely  ever  less  than  three  months  in  each  year.  I 
am  not  Mr.  Stewart’s  nephew,  nor  am  I related  to  him.  I beg  to  add,  that  Mr.  Fox  had 
paid  the  tithes  for  his  tenants  long  before  Lord  Stanley’s  Act  was  passed,  amounting  to 
£212  15s.  S cl.  per  annum,  aud  he  has  never  chai-ged  any  part  of  them  to  his  tenants ; he 
has  also  expended  a large  sum  of  money  to  improve  the  farms,  out  of  the  accruing  rents, 
borne  yeai's,  during  the  progress  of  the  improvements,  Mr.  Fox  did  not  receive  one-half  of 
his  yearly  rental  in  Ireland ; the  tenants  up  to  this  period  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  the 
outlay,  aud  not  the  landlord.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Tracey  brings  forward  some  similar  state- 
ments : he  first  says  the  tenants  are  in  a very  bad  way — that  they  are  in  arrear,  and  get 
no  receipts,  only  slips  of  paper  from  the  under-agent,  Air.  Kells : that  then.'  industry  is 
paralyzed  iu  consequence  of  those  arrears,  and  that  they  have  no  spirit  to  cultivate  the  land 
or  improve  it.  In  reply  to  that  I beg  to  observe — The  first  part  of  this  witness’s  state- 
ments being  similar  to  Mr.  Barron’s  charges,  I refer  to  my  answers  already  given  ; however 
1 am  not  an  under-agent,  but  act  by  a power  of  attorney  from  Mr.  Fox.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  both  landlord  and  tenant  where  a tenant  falls  into  arrear,  hut  there  are  tenants  in 
Kilbarry  who  are  not  in  arrear,  but  who  take  up  their  receipts  regularly.  I may  however 
add,  that  the  greatest  spirit  of  improvement  is  shown  by  the  whole  of  the  Kilbarry 
tenants,  both  by  those  in  arrear  and  those  who  are  not.  I can  safely  venture  to  state, 
that  there  has  been  more  improvement  on  some  of  the  farms  there,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  than  can  he  found  in  that  part  of  Waterford,  or  probably  in  the  county.  His 
second  statement  is,  that  the  land  is  a good  deal  improved ; the  agent  was  engaged  in 
draining  a bog  there,  hut  he  failed,  and  the  farmers  and  their  labourers  were  for  a long  time 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  I understand  their  labour  was  taken  in  lieu  of  the  arrears  due. 
upon  that  I would  remark — This  drainage  (Kilbarry  marshes)  has  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  cost  Mr.  Fox,  up  to  this  time,  nearly  £ 1,000  cash,  actually  paid ; there  are  some  of  the 
tenants  who  have  not  been  paid,  the  work  being  unfinished : others  where  work  is  finished 
have  been  paid.  Only  sixty-four  acres  of  this  bog  belongs  to  Mr.  Fox,  about  as  much 
more  ot  it  belongs  to  other  proprietors,  some  of  whom  agreed  to  join  in  the  drainage,  and 
evenentered  their  names  to  a subscription  list  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  work. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  of  opinion  that  the  proprietors  in  question  would  join  in  the  outlay,  and 
he  commenced  accordingly ; but  from  a want  of  co-operation  the  work  is  not  complete,  hut 
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so  far  as  a general  public  benefit  it  is  nearly  complete ; besides,  Mr.  Stewart  took  an  old 
mill  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Fox.  for  which  £40  per  annum  has  been  paid  for  some  years,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  drainage,  by  cutting  off  the  mill-race  water,  and  restoring  it 
again  after  the  drainage  was  complete : the  mill  remains  in  consequence  idle.  The  new 
road  from  Tramore  to  Waterford  was  during  floods  covered  so  deep  with  water,  that  the 
fences  of  the  road  were  scarcely  visible,  and  that  for  a long  distance  ; it  is  not  so  now.  I 
believe  the  water  has  scarcely  ever  covered  the  road  since  this  work  was  done.  He  then 
says,  “I  know  an  instance  of  the  poor  men  having  to  work  in  these  cuts  in  wet  up  to  the 
breast,  and  I heard  that  he  threw  one  or  two  of  them  into  the  Pill.”  In  answer  to  that  I 
would  observe,  that  in  carrying  on  these  works,  large  wooden  trunks  were  put  down  to 
empty  the  water  into  the  tide  Pill,  and  men  were  obliged  to  stand  in  the  water : but  I 
never  saw  them  so  deep  as  described  by  the  witness,  neither  could  men  work  so,  nor  did  I 
see  any  man  thrown  into  the  Pill. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Richard  Geason,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Richmond,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

2.  Are  you  a lauded  proprietor  ? — I am. 

3.  Having  seen  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  John  Kennedy,  examined  before  the 
commissioners  at  Nenagh,  have  you  any  observations  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners 
in  reference  to  it? — I find,  that  there  are  a great  many  questions  put  here  to  John  Kennedy ; 
and  his  answers,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  are,  I believe,  in  all  cases  perfectly  false. 
Ejectments  have  been  served,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  make  the  tenants  pay  their  rent ; 
the  ejectments  never  having  been  carried  into  effect  upon  the  property,  to  the  dispossessal 
of  the  tenants. 

4.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  management  of  your 
late  father’s  property? — As  long  as  I have  been  able  to  understand;  these  fifteen  or 
eighteen  years.  Fifteen  years  at  least. 

5.  Have  any  of  the  tenants  been  either  dispossessed  or  removed  off  the  property  in 
that  time  ? — No,  there  have  not.  There  were  two  tenants  who  would  not  pay  the  rent, 
and  they  got  money  to  leave.  They  gave  my  father  possession  of  the  dwelling-house,  and 
he  allowed  them  to  put  their  potatoes  and  furniture  back  again,  and  to  keep  possession  for 
six  months  after  that ; and  instead  of  giving  it  up  peaceably,  he  was  put  to  a great  deal  of 
inconvenience.  And  with  regard  to  agrarian  outrage,  there  has  never  been  any  committed 
upon  the  property.  The  only  outrage  was,  that  a man  would  get  a blow  of  a stick  from 
another  man.  I do  not  call  that  an  agrarian  outrage. 

6.  Did  those  blows  arise  from  the  possession  of  land  ? — No.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  there 
are  nearly  £1,600  of  arrear  upon  the  property;  and  if  the  ejectments  had  been  earned  out 
against  the  tenantry,  it  would  have  been  better  for  them.  I think  it  better  not  to  let  the 
tenants  run  so  much  into  arrear  as  they  have  been  upon  that  property. 

7.  What  is  the  general  size  of  the  farms  upon  that  estate? — The  largest  is  about 
thirty-five  acres,  down  to  two  acres.  There  has  been  a considerable  increase  in  the 
tenantry  upon  the  property,  in  the  hist  fifteen  years. 

8.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  by  the  landlord  to  p-evont  subdivision  ? — Not  upon  my 
father’s  estate. 

9.  Have  many  of  the  tenantry  been  ejected  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  place 
where  you  reside  ? — Not  immediately  close  to  me,  but  I know  of  some  within  seven  or  eight 
miles  who  have  been  ej ected  off  other  people’s  properties.  I know  some  of  the  parties  named 
in  the  evidence  who  have  ejected  tenants,  but  the  reason  of  it  was  in  consequence  of  their 
not  paying  rent,  and  considering  the  difficulty  of  collecting  rent  in  the  county  of  Tipperary 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

10.  Do  the  country  people  in  that  neighbourhood  seem  to  make  any  distinction  in  the 
support  they  give  to  a tenant,  whether  he  is  turned  out  owing  a large  arrear  of  rent,  or  is 
dispossessed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  farms? — I do  not  know.  It  has  not  been 
done  upon  my  father’s  property,  and  I cannot  tell  what  they  would  do. 

11.  Taking  the  district  generally,  is  any  difference  made  by  the  country  people  where  a 
man  has  been  ejected  for  a large  arrear,  and  where  his  rent  has  been  reasonable,  and  where 
a man  has  been  ejected  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  size  of  farms  ? — There  would 
be  a greater  feeling  if  a man  was  turned  off  merely  to  get  his  land  to  give  it  to  another,  than 
if  he  was  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

12.  Have  there  been  many  instances  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ejecting  tenants  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  size  of  farms  ? — I am  not  aware  of  many,  but  I believe  there 
have  been  some.  I believe  there  have  been  a good  many,  but  I am  not  aware  of  many. 
I know  some  of  the  people  who  have  been  named  by  Kennedy  as  not  having  served  eject- 
ments, and  I know  myself  of  their  having  served  ejectments.  My  father  was  very 
dangerously  ill  at  the  time  the  commissioners  were  at  Nenagh  or  he  would  have  been 
there. 

1 3.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  lately  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  in 
which  you  reside  ? — Not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  I call  five  miles  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  There  have  been  within  seven  or  eight  miles.  There  was  a man  murdered 
two  or  three  days  ago,  but  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  particulars  to  be  able 
to  state  them  to  the  commissioners. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Walter  Hussey  Burgh,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Donore  House,  county  Kildare. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  ? — Yes,  I hold  a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  I 
have  also  property  m the  county  of  Limerick. 

3.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  hy  Mr.  James  Malone,  before  the  commissioners  at 
Naas? — les. 

to  tad*™  J°U  mJ  °bs61Tations  t0  maie  UP031  il  ■— res;  is  perfeetlj-false  from  beginning 

5.  Win  yon  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  removal  of  Tiemev  from  the 
farm  ?— The  land  mas  adjoining  my  demesne,  and  I considered  it  veiy  much  unde'rlet  The 
rent  they  were  paying  for  it  was  only  16a  an  Irish  acre. 

6.  How  many  acres  were  there  ? — There  were  108  acres.  It  was  originally  let  at  £2  2s 
I believe  I found  it  let  at  16a,  and  I offered  to  leave  him  in  possession,  if  he  would  increase 
thereat.  My  reason  for  leaving  it  to  them  so  long  was,  that  they  were  widow’s  children, 
and  wdme  they  were  young  I left  it,  and  then  I thought  it  reasonable  to  take  it  to  myself. 

i . U as  the  land  well  cultivated  ?— No,  it  was  not. 

8.  How  much  rent  did  they  owe  you  when  you  took  the  land  up?— Half  a year’s  rent, 

and  they  took  away  the  crop  besides  on  the  night  previous  to  the  November  day also 

there  was  a very  comfortable  lodge  upon  the  place,  which  my  brother  had  fitted  up  for 
himself,  and  some  inside  framed  doors  were  taken  away.  I cannot  sav  that  they  took  them 
but  I believe  they  did.  “ ’ 

9.  Have  you  reason  to  know,  from  the  rent  at  which  land  of  the  same  sort  lets  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  rent  that  they  paid  was  below  the  value ; do  you,  upon  your  oath 
believe  it  to  be  below  the  value?— Yes,  I do ; the  very  lowest  was  £l  5s.  an  acre. 

10.  Had  they  made  any  improvements  upon  the  land  ?— No,  they  had  not  made  any 
tiling  that  I consider  an  improvement.  They  made  a ditch,  which  they  considered  an 
improvement,  but  I levelled  it  when  I got  the  land;  and  I heard  them  say  that  they  built  a 
house,  but  I believe  it  was  a mud  house,  nothing  of  any  great  importance.  My  brother 
fitted  up  the  inner  part  of  it,  and  resided  in  it  for  some  time.  I was  not  in  possession  of 
the  estate  when  they  came,  and  I cannot  say  what  occurred  at  that  time. 

11.  Did  you  give  them  any  allowance  or  compensation  when  they  went  awav? Yes, 

I allowed  them  a half-year’s  rent,  £45  6.s.  4 cl.,  and  when  they  went  away  they  took  the 
crop  away  in  the  night.  It  was  in  November  when  they  went  away,  and  of  course  the  land 
was  left  uncultivated  from  November  till  May.  The  land  was  generally  in  a very  bad  state, 
and  there  was  no  clover  upon  it.  They  said  there  was  a field  of  clover,  but  there  was 
nothing  upon  it  hut  what  might  be  there  naturally.  They  had  in  fact  the  advantage  of  a 
year’s  rent ; for  they  were  not  asked  to  pay  the  half-year's  rent  due  at  November,  and  they 
signed  a surrender  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  money  which  had  been  remitted  to  them. 
For  many  years  then-  payments  had  been  most  irregular,  in  small  broken  sums ; latterly 
they  paid  more  regularly,  but  it  was  not  for  bad  payment  they  were  ejected 

12.  To  your  knowledge  had  any  promise  of  a lease  been  given  to  those  parties  ? — Not  in 
any  way  to  my  knowledge. 

13.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  management  of  the  property  fifteen  years  ago? In 

• the  year  1S31  I got  the  property,  and  since  that  time  no  promise  of  a lease  has  been  made 

to  those  people.  I should  also  state,  that  Tierney  and  Ins  family  had  taken  a farm  from 
Mr.  John  Bury,  and  were  residing  upon  it  at  the  time  they  gave  me  up  possession  of  my 
farm.  I mention  this  in  answer  to  the  charge  sworn  hy  Mr.  James  Malone,  that  I turned 
them  out  upon  the  road.  It  is  two  years  this  November  since  I got  the  farm,  and  not 
within  one  year,  as  sworn  by  Mr.  Malone.  The  following  document  was  signed  by  the 
Tierneys : 

“ Newtown  Donore,  25 th  November,  1 842. 

“ Sir, — In  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £45  65.  4 id.  sterling,  which  you  have  this  day 
allowed  us  in  rent  and  given  us  a receipt  for,  and  also  in  consideration  of  your  kindly 
suspending  all  legal  proceedings,  we  do  hereby  fully  acknowledge  that  for  the  said 
consideration  we  have  this  day  fully  quitted  claim  to,  and  given  up  legal  possession  of  all 
mid  singular,  the  houses,  lands,  and  tenements  which  we,  or  any  of  us,  held  from  you  in 
ijewtown  Donore,  Oldtown  Donore,  or  elsewhere,  and  all  our  and  each  of  our  interest  in 
the  said  premises ; and  for  the  above-mentioned  considerations  we  do  hereby  bind  ourselves, 
iadividually  and  collectively,  to  keep  you  harmless  from,  and  we  do  hereby  indemnify  you 
agamst  all  future  claims  of  us,  or  01  either  of  us,  or  of  any  other  party  or  parties,  person  or 
persons,  claiming  or  deriving  under  us  or  any  of  us  in  relation  to  the  said  land.  We  are,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servants, 

“ Mary  Tierney,  Thomas  Tierney,  John  Tierney,  Peter  Farrell. 

P “ VtUeSS  *°  sWna*ures  Mary  Tierney,  Thomas  Tierney,  John  Tierney,  and  Peter 
xarrell, — Alexander  E.  M‘Clintock,  James  Stewart. 

‘ To  Walter  Hussey  Burgh,  esq.,  Donore  House.” 

. With  respect  to  the  case  of  Lawless,  had  you  a tenant  of  that  name  ? — Yes ; he  held 
»2a.  37p.  at  16s.  an  Irish  acre.  He  was  allowed  £113  14a  Sid. 

15.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — When  in  arrear  he  passed  bills  for  part  of  it,  which 
were  never  paid.  There  might  be  one  paid,  but  I believe  none  of  the  bills  were  ever 
paid. 

16.  Did  he  get  another  setting  under  you  ? — Yes,  he  did;  he  got  another  farm  at  £l  10s, 
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tlie  Irish  acre,  which  he  occupied  one  year  and  never  paid  any  rent  for.  The  year's  rent 
came  to  £34  6s.  9d.,  so  that  the  total  loss  by  him  was  £148  Is.  5 id.  I spoke  to'him  about 
a year  or  so  before  lie  left  the  farm,  as  to  its  being  undervalued,  and  he  offered  to  pay  a 
guinea  an  acre  for  it,  but  I never  charged  him  that  sum.  The  £34  6s.  9 cl.  is  reckoned  at 
£1  1 Os.  an  acre  for  the  other  land.  That  other  farm  I have  since  let  for  a fine  of  £50  and 
at  the  rent  of  £l  7s.  6cl.  per  acre. 

17.  What  is  the  number  of  acres? — He  held  about  twenty-three  acres,  and  the  other 
man  who  has  taken  it  at  £l  7s.  6 cl.  has  got  about  sixty-five  acres ; but  that  is  about  the 
average. 

18.  When  was  that  man  ejected  or  turned  out? — He  went  away  willingly.  He  left 
about  the  year  1841.  He  was  a man  in  delicate  health  and  not  able  to  attend  to  so  large 
a farm.  When  he  left  the  small  farm  he  got  I was  absent  myself,  and  I understood  he 
never  paid  any  rent  for  it. 

19.  Can  you  state  to  us  what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  two  farms  to  which  your 
examination  has  referred  ? — They  are  principally  in  tillage.  They  are  held  at  present  by 
myself. 

20.  Do  you  employ  many  people? — At  present  I employ  between  fifty  and  sixty 
people. 

21.  Are  those  persons  receiving  money  wages  from  you? — Tes,  mostly  money  wages. 
They  are  paid  monthly.  My  payments  generally  range  between  £50  and  £60  a month. 

22.  That  is  the  usual  expenditure  for  labour  upon  these  lands? — Yes,  and  sometimes 
more. 

[ The  ■ witness  withdrew .] 


John  Hare,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Principally  in  Dublin ; occasionally  I reside  in  the  county  of 

Tipperary. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a solicitor,  and  land  agent. 

3.  Are  you  land  agent  to  Lord  Ely  ? — Yes,  I am,  in  the  comities  of  Wexford,  Fermanagh, 
and  Dublin. 

4.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  Edward  Morgan  Chapman,  examined  at  New  Ross,  have 
you  any  observation  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  in  reference  to  it? — Yes,  and 
I shall  be  able  to  remove  any  impression  that  may  have  been  made,  if  any  has  been  made, 
with  respect  to  injustice  or  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Marquess  of  Ely  or  myself. 

5.  State  any  of  the  circumstances  which  occur  to  you  iu  connexion  with  facts  stated  by 
Mr.  Chapman  ? — Mr.  Chapman,  as  the  representative  of  his  father,  had  a lease  of  the  lands 
of  Great  Graigue,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  granted  for  the  term  of  three  lives;  the  last 
life  of  the  three  died  at  the  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July,  1837.  Mr.  Chapman 
applied  to  be  continued  as  tenant ; I told  him  I had  Lord  Ely’s  directions  not  to  continue 
him  as  tenant.  lie  came  to  my  residence,  at  Deer-park,  in  tlie  county  of  Tipperary,  near 
Cashel,  and  he  wished  to  know  from  me  if  I had  any  objection  to  his  making  an  application 
direct  to  the  Marquess  of  Ely  himself.  I told  him  that  it  was  my  wish  in  every  case  that  the 
tenant  should  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  his  wishes  personally  to  the  landlord, 
and  that  so  far  from  my  having  any  objection,  I should  prefer  his  doing  so.  He  subse- 
quently called  upon  the  Marquess  of  Ely,  at  Ely  Lodge,  hi  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  his 
lordship’s  residence,  and  he  then  heard  from  his  lordship — he  says,  “ that  lie  could  not 
continue  him  as  tenant,  at  least  he  woidd  not  give  him  a renewal  of  his  lease,  or  continue 
him  as  tenant.”  After  this,  Mr.  Chapman  represented  to  me  that  he  would  be  greatly 
inconvenienced  by  being  immediately  put  out  of  possession,  as  he  had  some  stock  to 
dispose  of,  and  some  tillage  on  the  ground.  I told  him  I had  no  wish  to  inconvenience 
him,  and  that  on  the  29th  of  September  I hoped  lie  would  so  arrange  as  to  give  me 
possession. 

6.  When  was  it  he  called  upon  you  ? — In  July.  When  the  29th  of  September  arrived, 
he  asked  further  indulgence,  which  indulgence  under  his  representation  was  granted  to 
him,  upon  his  undertaking  to  give  up  possession  on  the  25th  of  March,  1S38,  he  paying 
the  rent,  and  arrears  of  tithe  composition,  which  he  owed  at  that  period ; there  was  no 
increased  rent  required  from  him  up  to  that  period.  When  the  25th  of  March  arrived,  he 
solicited  further  indulgence,  representing  that  he  would  be  greatly  inconvenienced  again, 
by  giving  up  possession,  and  that  indulgence  was  again  acceded  to  until  the  29th  of  September, 
1838 ; but  then,  as  I received  proposals  for  the  farm,  I thought  it  was  my  duty  to  require 
him  to  pay  the  rent  which  he  himself  had  offered,  and  which  was  considerably  under  what  1 had 
been  offered  by  others,  which  was  a guinea  an  acre — that  was  for  the  summer  half-year, 
when  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  meadow,  and  all  the  grass  lands,  and  it  was  principally 
grass  land  which  he  had  in  his  possession.  Mr.  Chapman  still,  I must  say,  trifled  about  the 
possession  after  all  the  indulgence,  and  required  further  time.  I had  a tenant  to  put  in,  but 
however  I did  not  wish  to  inconvenience  him.  as  the  out-going  tenant,  and  I think  not 
until  December,  183S,  did  I get  full  possession  of  the  land,  and  I charged  no  rent  to  Mr- 
Chapman  under  the  circumstances,  from  the  29th  of  September  up  to  December,  183S. 
Mr.  Chapman  paid  the  rent  only  to  the  29th  of  September ; I did  not  insist  upon  further 
rent,  which  is  independent  of  tithe  composition.  He  has  not  yet  paid,  nor  been  pressed  for 
payment  of,  four  years’  tithe  composition,  amounting  to  £39  Ss. ; he  only  paid  one  year. 

7.  Do  we  understand  you  that  Lord  Ely  lost  the  rent  altogether  from  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember till  the  period  of  the  new  tenant  coming  in  ? — No.  To  keep  the  books  regular  I 
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got  the  new  tenant  to  commence  from  the  29th  of  September.  Lord  Ely  did  r.ot  lose  it,  30 A October,  1844. 

but  Mr.  Chapman  did  not  pay  it ; and  to  this  moment  there  is  an  arrear  of  £39  8s.  for  four  ■ 

years’  tithe  composition  besides.  Mr.  Chapman  in  his  statement  says,  that  he  had  an  implied  1041. 
promise,  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  from  the  Marquess  of  Ely  and  from  me,  that  he  Jobn  Hare’  esq‘ 
would  be  retained  in  the  possession.  With  respect  to  myself,  I positively  deny  that  I ever 
made  him  such  a promise,  or  any  other  person  ; and  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Lord  Ely  did  not,  for  his  lordship  in  the  most  positive  manner,  and  he  was  very  much 
irritated  with  the  statement,  denied  it  fully  aud  completely : and  independently  of  my 
respect  for  the  Marquess’s  assertion,  I know  it  to  be  his  constant  habit  never  to  interfere  in 
that  way  by  making  a promise ; and  I must  go  further  and  say,  that  he  never  did  interfere 
with  the  duties  of  his  agent.  And  as  far  as  concerns  myself,  I have  uniformly,  not  only  in 
this  ease  but  in  every  other  where  I have  acted  as  agent,  been  most  cautious  not  to  make 
a promise,  upon  the  principle  that  it  was  not  absolutely  in  my  power  to  fulfil  such  a promise, 
but  that  it  was  dependent  upon  another.  Mr.  Chapman  also  states  that  he  had  made  consi- 
derable improvements  since  he  got  into  possession.  I am  not  aware  of  any ; on  the  contrary, 
when  I got  up  possession  of  the  premises  to  hand  them  to  the  other  tenant,  the  farm  was 
not  in  an  improved  state,  but  very  far  from  it,  either  as  to  fences  or  as  to  agricultural 
improvements,  and  the  house  and  offices  were  very  much  dilapidated. 

8.  He  states  that  the  dwelling-house,  offices,  &c.,  and  generally  the  improvements  of  the 
farm,  enabled  the  landlord  to  let  it  for  nearly  double  the  rent  which  had  been  heretofore 
paid ; what  are  the  facts  in  that  respect  ? — From  the  state  I saw  the  house  and  offices  in  I 
do  not  consider  that  they  enhanced  the  value  of  the  farm  ; and  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the 
land  would  have  produced  the  rent  at  which  it  is  let  if  that  house  and  offices  had  not  been 
on  it.  And  independent  of  my  own  observation  I am  led  to  that  conclusion,  inasmuch  as  a 
farm  very  convenient  to  it,  aud  which  had  been  held  by  Mr.  Chapman  without  any  lease, 
uuder  a yearly  tenancy  created  by  Ins  father  in  1S20,  or  thereabout,  in  the  possession  of 
which  Mr.  Chapman  was  continued  till  1842,  giving  him  an  opportunity  of  removing  his 
stock  to  that  farm  from  the  one  which  was  not  re-let  to  him,  and  of  which  in  1842  Mr. 

Chapman  was  called  upon  for  the  possession  under  a notice  to  quit,  inasmuch  as  he  com- 
menced subletting  the  land,  and  taking  fines  on  the  subletting,  having  no  lease  whatever ; 
and  that  farm  of  which  I got  possession  in  1842,  and  which  had  no  building  upon  it  or 
residence,  except  two  cottages  for  two  herds,  let  for  more  acreable  rent  than  I let  the  Great 
Graigue,  which  he  also  had  held.  That  last  farm  contains  thirty-six  acres,  aud  the  other 
two  104  acres,  some  odd  roods  and  perches,  and  the  lands  were  pretty  much  similar 
in  quality ; there  might  he  in  extent  more  rough  ground  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other,  hut  taking  them  together  they  seem  to  be  pretty  much  the  same.  I think  Mr. 

Chapman  has  stated  that  he  held  the  lands  entirely  in  his  own  hands ; when  I came  to  get 
possession  I found  a great  many  tenants  upon  the  lands,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  not 
pressing  him  for  the  four  years’  tithe  composition,  amounting  to  the  sum  1 have  mentioned, 
was,  that  not  being  continued  in  possession  he  would  not  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 
from  his  under-tenants  their  contributive  shares  or  proportions.  I should  add,  perhaps,  that 
there  is  one  tenant  of  the  same  name,  and  I believe  a relation  of  his,  who  held  about  eleven 
acres  of  that  farm,  and  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  his  improvements,  and  I thought  it 
right  in  re-letting  the  land  to  grant  him  the  land  directly  for  himself.  The  other  tenants 
who  were  there  I left  to  be  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  who  is  the  succeeding  tenant  to 
Mr.  Chapman. 

9.  What  quantity  of  land  was  held  by  those  tenants  you  found  upon  the  ground  ? — I 
cannot  say  exactly.  I should  rather  think  only  a few  acres,  a kind  of  garden  of  two  or 
three  acres  for  potato  ground.  I believe  they  laboured  a good  deal  for  them.  I believe 
they  all  paid  more  or  less  rent ; but  he  had  the  advantage  of  their  labour. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  election  of  a medical  attendant  upon  the  local  dispensary,  do 
you  remember  the  circumstances  which  are  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Chapman  ? — I do,  perfectly 
well. 

11.  How  far  were  they  connected  with  Sir.  Chapman’s  losing  his  farm? — I recollect  the 
election  for  medical  attendant  perfectly  well.  Lord  Ely  was  always  most  particular  in 
getting  a recommendation  from  the  first  medical  authorities  in  Dublin,  of  a person  fully 
qualified  for  the  situation.  He  was  the  principal  supporter  of  the  institution  himself.  Dr. 

Johnson  had  been  very  strongly  recommended,  with  whom  both  Lord  Ely  and  myself  had 
boon  totally  unacquainted,  except  from  the  high  character  for  efficiency  which  he  obtained 
Irom  the  most  eminent  medical  men,  doctors  and  surgeons,  in  Dublin.  Lord  Ely  was 
particularly  anxious  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  be  elected,  not  only  from  Dr.  Johnson’s 
character,  but  also  because  there  was  a strong  party  made  to  place  on  the  dispensary  a 
Roman  Catholic  doctor,  aud  upon  that  occasion  I am  sorry  to  say  that  party  spirit  ran 
very  high,  it  being  well  known,  and  signified  some  considerable  time  before  the  election, 
that  Lord  Ely’s  wishes  were  that  Dr.  Johnson  should  be  elected.  I left  Dublin  to  attend 
the  election  of  the  medical  man.  My  route  was  by  Waterford.  I happened  to  see  as  I was 
on  my  way  in  Waterford  Mr.  Chapman,  aud  merely  saluted  him,  and  asked  him  how  he 
was.  I di'fi  not  say  any  thing  to  him  certainly  with  respect  to  the  election  at  that  time — 
this  was  the  day  previous — conceiving  that  he  was  very  well  apprised,  as  every  other  tenant 
on  that  part  of  the  estate  was,  of  the  Marquess  of  Ely's  wishes.  At  F etliard,  on  the  morning 
before  the  election  had  taken  place,  I was  walking  on  the  road  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
I met  Mr.  Chapman  coming  in  in  the  direction  from,  his  house.  I then  expressed  a wish 
to  Mr.  Chapman  that  he  would  support  Dr.  Johnson,  of  whom  Lord  Ely  had  received  so 
high  a character  as  a medical  gentleman,  Mr,  Chapman  refused  doing  so,  and  he  alluded 
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to  his  brotliei-  having  once  offered  for  the  situation,  and  not  being  countenanced  by  Lord 
Ely,  he  being  a verv  young  man  at  the  time,  and  he  said  that  lie  had  committed  himself 
by  pledging  to  support  another.  I think  I said  to  him,  “ If  you  will  be  advised  by  me,  as 
this  is  turning  into  a strong  party  opposition,  you  will  not  vote  at  all,  but  keep  away.” 
lie  did  not  answer  that  lie  -would  not ; in  short,  he  was  not  very  courteous  upon  the 
occasion.  That  circumstance  of  not  complying  with  Lord  Ely’s  wishes  upon  that 
occcasion,  connected  with  the  feeling  Lord  Ely  had  entertained  to  Sir.  Chapman, 
from  his  being  one  of  the  leaders  of  the.  anti-tithe  agitation,  and  coupled  with  the  feeling 
which  his  lordship  had  previously  entertained  unfavourable  to  Mr.  Chapman  on  his  coming 
forward,  having  two  such  large  farms  as  he  held  from  his  lordship,  to  hid  for  a farm  called 
Hootless,  to  which  Mr.  Chapman’s  uncle  had  boon  tenant,  deriving  under  the  immediate 
tenant  of  Lord  Ely,  and  who  unfortunately  was  found  dead  on  his  return  home  after  dinner 
from  Mr.  Chapman's  house,  supposed,  and  I believe  correctly  supposed,  from  having  fallen 
from  liis  horse,  and  who  had  left  a daughter.  Lord  Ely  upon  that  occasion,  and  I was 
present,  seemed  a good  deal  dissatisfied  with  the  proposition,  and  he  immediately  gave  the 
farm  to  the  son-in-law,  who  was  married  to  the  only  child  of  this  Mr.  Chapman,  the  uncle. 
I feci  it  also  in  justice  due  to  Lord  Ely  to  say  that  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Chapman  was 
interceding  with  me  to  advocate  for  him  to  he  continued  tenant  upon  this  farm,  that  he 
was  also  applying  to  Lord  Ely,  and  his  manner  was  not  such,  I must  say,  as  was  likely  to 
remove  from  Lord  Ely’s  mind  those  prejudices  and  feelings  which  he  had  entertained 
respecting  him.  lie  first  assorted,  which  Lord  Ely  most  solemnly  denied,  that  lie  had  an 
implied  promise  from  him,  and  in  the  course  of  his  application  he  was  too  forward  in  using 
the  words  “ injustice  and  tyranny,”  which  disgusted  Lord  Ely.  I think  he  also  gives  aii 
answer  in  one  part  of  his  evidence,  in  which  lie  says,  which  is  contrary  to  the  fact,  that 
Lord  Ely  is  proverbial  for  want  of  courtesy ; that  is  no  language  to  come  from  a person 
like  him*.  Mr.  Chapman  was  left  a considerable  sum  by  an  uncle  of  his,  who  died  in  Ross, 
and  I have  a letter  which  I could  show,  under  his  own  hand,  at  the  time  he  was  in  corres- 
pondence with  me,  stating  that  my  character  was  proverbial  for  honour  and  integrity— I 
have  the  letter  in  my  pocket ; but  from  his  evidence  I should  rather  think  he  would  wish  it 
to  he  inferred  that  I was  unjust  and  tyrannical.  I wish  also  to  say  that  Lord  Ely  in  every 
case  since  I have  known  him  has  been  a most  kind  landlord  ; and  I venture  to  assert  that 
upon  his  lordship’s  estate,  consisting  of  14,500  acres,  in  the  county  of  IVexford.  there  would 
not  be  another  individual  who  would  come  forward  and  say  lie  ever  met  with  the  slightest 
oppression,  or  want  of  courtesy  and  kindness;  if  it  was  open  to  me  to  examine  the  tenants 
that  wonld  he  his  general  character  on  every  part  of  his  property.  Mr.  Chapman  says  he 
was  turned  out  by  ejectment,  but  his  lease  had  expired';  there  was  no  ejectment  brought. 

[ The  witness  tvithdreiv .] 

Captain  William  Samuel  Hill,  further  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — At  Bryansford,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

2.  You  are  agent  to  the  Earl  of  llotlen  ? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  Andrew  O’Flinn  relative  to  the  case  of  the  Widow  Scar- 
borough, who  held  a farm  on  Lord  Roden's  property,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to 
make  in  reference  to  that  case  ? — Yes,  I have.  Andrew  O’Flinn  states  that  the  Widow 
Scarborough  wishing  to  go  to  America,  a Roman  Catholic  tenant  offering  to  become  the 
purchaser  of  her  land  was  refused,  and  he  could  give  uo  other  reason  for  his  being  refused 
than  that  he  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  that  the  farm  was  given  to  a person  of  the  name 
of  M-Quide,  a Protestant;  that  is  what  lie  states.  The  explanation  I give  is  this — 
The  Widow  Scarborough  and  her  family  were  a better  class  of  people,  well  educated  and 
well  conducted ; and  when  they  wished  to  go  to  America  Lord  Roden  did  not  think  it  for 
their  advantage,  and  did  not  hold  out  any  inducement  or  any  encouragement  to  them  to 
go.  They  had  a farm  upon  another  nobleman’s  property,  which  they  sold,  and  wliich 
afforded  them  the  means  to  go  if  they  chose;  however,  Lord  Roden  did  not  wish  to 
encourage  them  to  go,  as  emigrants  were  returning,  and  he  thought  it  not  for  their  advan- 
tage. However,  they  chose  eventually  to  go.  Then  their  wish  was  that  M'Quide,  wlio 
was  the  son-in-law  of  the  Widow  Scarborough,  haring  married  her  daughter,  should  get 
the  farm,  of  which  Andrew  O’Flinn  was  as  fully  conscious  as  I was  ; and  an  old  aunt  of 
the  Scarboroughs,  who  was  unable  to  go  to  America,  was  to  remain  with  the  son-in-law 
and  daughter  as  a charge,  and  we  thought  it  best  for  the  family  and  all  parties  that  lie 
should  have  the  farm,  not  calling  for  any  in-put,  that  being  against  the  rule  of  the  estate, 
having  originally  given  the  farm  to  the  Scarboroughs  on  the  same  terms. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Dublin,  Thursday,  31st  October,  1844. 

Thomas  Fitzpatrick,  esq.,  M.D.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Larne,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  „ 

2.  From  your  residence  at  Larue  have  you  any  connexion  with  the  national  school  ct 
that  town  ? — Yes,  I am  secretary,  and  have  been  so  for  some  years  past. 

3.  State  to  the  commissioners  the  manner  in  which  that  school  originated,  and  how  it  is 
conducted? — For  some  years  past  the  committee  of  the  Larne  national  schools  had  secure 
the  services  of  able  and  efficient  teachers ; and  the  amount  of  information  which  I 

that  the  scholars  attained  with  evident  ease  on  various  subjects,  such  as  .natural-  history 
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natural  philosophy,  political  economy,  See.,  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rudiments  or 
principles  of  agricultural  science  might  be  taught  in  connexion  with  the  ordinary  branches 
of  school  education,  and  that  thus  a basis  might  be  laid  for  removing  those  ignorant  and 
prejudicial  views  which  retarded  agricultural  improvement,  and  perpetuated  poverty  and 
wretchedness.  An  opportunity  soon  occurred  of  putting  my  theory  to  the  test  of 
experience.  Owing  to  the  great  increase  _ of  scholars  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect 
a new  school-house,  and  on  submitting  my  views  to  the  committee  they  resolved  on  annex- 
ing to  it  an  agricultural  department.  In  December,  1841,  a circular,  of  which  a copy  is 
subjoined,  was  addressed  to  the  various  landed  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  vicinity  generally.  The  subscriptions  received,  together 
with  the  sum  granted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  enabled  the  committee  to  erect  a splendid 
school-house,  and  to  build  a dwelling-house  for  the  teacher,  and  the  requisite  farm  offices 
on  the  ground  which  they  had  rented  as  a model  farm.  The  following  statement,  which 
has  been  drawn  out  by  the  teacher,  will  show  the  extent  of  ground  occupied  as  the  model 
farm,  and  the  course  of  cropping  pursued ; it  will  also  explain  the  kind  of  instruction 
afforded  to  the  pupils,  and  the  method  in  which  that  instruction  is  given,  together  with 
various  other  matters  connected  with  the  establishment. 

“The  farm  attached  to  the  Larne  Male  National  School  contains  6a.  3n.  19p.,  statute 
measure.  It  is  a good  wheat  soil ; but  the  dirty,  wet,  and  exhausted  state  in  which  it  was 
when  the  teacher  got  possession  of  it  has  been  up  to  the  present  time  a source  of  constant 
and  extra  expenditure  in  its  cultivation,  and  has  in  a great  measure  retarded  the  proper 
development  of  the  system  of  cropping  he  is  pursuing.  He  is,  however,  gradually  over- 
coming the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
in  the  course  of  a few  years  he  will  he  able  to  show  a practical  example  of  what  may  be 
done  even  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The  rent  is  very  high,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  locality  in  which  the  farm  is  situated  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
small  town — including  county  cess  and  other  taxes  it  is,  £3  135.  per  statute  acre.  The  rent 
to  the  landlord,  however,  exclusive  of  the  taxation  referred  to,  but  including  receiver’s 
fees,  is  somewhat  less — it  is  £3  3s.  lid.  per  acre.  The  rotation  of  cropping  pursued 
is  a five  crop  course,  and  the  cows  are  house-fed  summer  and  winter.  Three  cows, 
a young  bullock,  and  a calf,  are  at  present  on  the  farm,  and  have  been  kept  since 
the  7th  of  Slay  till  the  present  date  (October  15th.)  on  1a.  In.  or.  (statute  measure)  of 
clover  and  grass,  with,  in  addition,  thirty-eight  perches  of  vetches ; not  even  this  much  was 
required,  as  1r.  28p.  of  the  first  cutting'  of  clover  was  saved  for  hay.  The  third  cutting  of 
clover  of  this  division  (Field,  No.  1),  which  is  now  being  used,  together  with  the  aftermath 
of  Field,  No.  5 (which  was  in  grass  the  second  year),  and  cabbages  and  other  green  feeding, 
will  afford  an  abundant  supply  till  the  middle  of  November.  The  cost  of  labouring  Field, 
No.  1,  including  seed,  rent,  and  taxes,  £6  165.  2d.  Field,  No.  2 was  in  oats  this  season, 
and  produced  an  excellent  crop.  It  is  laid  down  with  clover  and  grass  seed.  The  cost  of 
labour,  including  rent,  seed,  &e.,  was  £7  165.  4 d.  Field,  No.  3 is  in  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
mangel-wurzel.  Cost  of  labour,  including  rent,  &c.,  was  £ll  15s.  Id.  Field,  No.  4 was  in 
oats  (only).  Cost  of  labour,  including  all  other  charges,  was  £8  is.  Field,  No.  5,  the 
second  year  in  grass.  The  cost  of  cutting  and  saving  the  bay,  together  with  rent,  &c.,  was 
£o  6s.  The  total  expenditure  for  labour  on  the  farm,  including  the  rent  and  other  charges, 
was  £39  17s.  Id.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  for  the  last  twelve  months  has  been  £22s.  13s.  id. 
The  oats  may  be  valued  at  £18,  and  the  potatoes  at  £12,  making  a sum  of  £52  13s.  id. 
Deduct  £39  17s.  Id.  from  this,  and  it  leaves  a gain  of  £12  15s.  9 d. 

“Kind  of  education  afforded  to  the  pupils. — With  respect  to  the  elementary  course  of 
instruction  afforded  to  the  hoys  in  attendance,  it  consists  in  a well  grounded  English  edu- 
cation combined  with  that  of  an  agricultural  The  English  education  comprises  reading, 
writing,  liistory,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  land 
surveying  (theoretical  and  practical),  navigation,  gauging,  geometry,  algebra.  &c.  A pretty 
extensive  knowledge  is  also  given  of  the  principles  of  those  branches  of  natural  philosophy 
which  are  considered  useful  and  available  in  every  condition  of  life.  The  agricultural  course 
embraces  amongst  other  things  the  principles  of  chemistry,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  so 
far  as  is  considered  necessary ; the  formation,  nature,  physical  properties,  and  best  methods 
of  improving  the  different  soils  ; draining,  trenching,  subsoil  ploughing,  and  the  principles 
upon  which  their  efficiency  depends ; the  nature,  constitution,  and  properties  of  the 
different  manures — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral ; the  best  and  most  economical  methods 
of  collecting  and  preparing  manure  and  compost  heaps ; the  different  rotations  of  cropping 
as  applicable  to  the  various  kinds  of  soil ; house-feeding  of  cattle  and  its  advantages ; the 
errors  at  present  prevailing  in  Irish  husbandry,  with  a view  to  their  removal ; the  struc- 
ture of  plants,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  nourishment  is  obtained ; the  exhausted  state 
in  which  the  soil  must  be  left  by  the  production  in  succession  of  grain  crops ; the  best 
methods  of  cultivating  the  different  crops ; the  selection  and  proper  division  of  farms ; 
with  other  minute  details  of  practical  husbandry  which  need  not  be  enumerated. 

“ Mode  pursued  in  combining  agricultural  and  elementary  instruction. — Half  an  hour 
on  three  days  of  the  week  is  set  apart  for  giving  instruction  on  agricultural  subjects.  This 
uistruction  is  given  by  way  of  lecture — the  boys  at  the  same  time  taking  notes.  They  are 
questioned  on  alternate  days  on  the  subject  previously  discussed,  and  are  required  to  write 
out  in  their  leisure  hours  at  home,  as  fully  as  the  notes  they  have  taken  enable  them  to  do, 
the  substance  of  the  matter  brought  under  their  consideration.  This  method  not  only 
affords  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  theoretical  knowledge,  but  it  also  forms  one  of 
the  very  best  exercises  in  spelling  and  composition.  Theoretical  knowledge,  however,  is 
Part  HI.  5 F 2 
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not  tlie  only  thing  aimed  at ; an  acquaintance  with  the  practical  operations  on  the  farm  is 
also  attended  to.  For  the  attainment  of  this  object  the  hoys  are  taken  out  to  the  farm  in 
classes,  generally  accompanied  by  the  teacher,  who  explains  to  them  the  manner  in  which  the 
different  operations  are  performed.  They  are  then  engaged  at  whatever  light  work  may 
he  in  progress  of  execution,  and  after  having  been  employed  the  specified  time,  they  are 
replaced  by  another  class.  In  this  way  one  class  replaces  another  successively,  by  which 
mode  of  procedure  a thorough  acquaintance  with  the  performance  of  the  various  operations 
is  obtained  by  all.  Dining  the  absence  of  the  teacher  from  the  school  room,  his  place  is 
supplied  by  the  assistant  teacher,  who  takes  charge  of  the  school  till  his  return.  But  it  is 
not  found  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  always  accompany  each  class.  A well  instructed 
monitor,  or  the  monitor  pupil  on  the  farm,  can  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  give  the 
necessary  explanations  and  instructions.  On  the  whole,  not  more  than  one  hour  in  the 
day  is  devoted  by  each  pupil  to  the  acquirement  of  agricultural  knowledge,  both  theo- 
retical and  practical — the  remainder  of  his  time  being  employed  in  pm-suing  the  ordinary 
course  of  elementary  instruction  given  in  the  school.  In  fact  the  system  could  be  carried 
out  successfully  by  devoting  only  the  one-half  of  the  time  just  mentioned  to  agricultural 
purposes.  The  above  has  reference  only  to  one  branch  of  the  establishment  (which,  for 
sake  of  distinction,  may  be  called  the  literary  department).  There  is  another  and  impor- 
tant one,  viz.,  the  out-door,  or,  strictly  speaking,  the  agricultural  department.  Boys 
are  not  admitted  to  this  branch  of  the  institution  under  fourteen  years  of  age ; they 
must  also  possess  a certain  amount  of  information,  as  the  greater  part  of  their  time  is 
employed  on  the  farm  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  practical  operations.  They  have  the 
advantage  however  of  pursuing  their  studies  under  the  personal  superintendence  of  the 
teacher  during  stated  hours  of  the  day,  and  also  of  attending  his  lectures  on  agricultural 
subjects  along  with  the  other  boys  at  the  literary  department.  They  are  lodged  and 
boarded  with  the  teacher,  and  are  constantly  under  his  care  and  direction.  From  two  to 
three  years  is  the  term  of  their  apprenticeship,  according  to  their  age  and  educational 
acquirements. 

“ A brief  outline  of  the  regulations  of  tlie  agricultural  department. — Throughout  the 
spring  and  summer  seasons  of  the  year,  the  pupils  belonging  to  this  department  will  he 
required  to  he  out  of  bed  and  dressed  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning.  From  six  to  seven 
they  are  engaged  in  cleaning  the  yards,  the  piggery,  the  cow-house,  the  cattle,  &c.  From 
seven  to  half-past  eight  they  are  employed  at  their  studies ; they  breakfast  at  half-past 
eight,  and  are  ready  to  commence  business  on  the  farm  at  a quarter-past  nine.  From  a 
quarter-past  nine  to  six  in  the’  evening,  with  the  exception  of  the  dinner  hour,  they  work 
on  the  farm.  From  six  to  eight  they  are  engaged  at  their  studies  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  teacher.  Supper  is  served  at  eight.  At  half-past  eight  the  cattle  receive 
their  last  feed  for  the  day,  and  their  stands  are  cleared.  The  horn-  for  going  to  bed  is 
' nine.  During  the  other  seasons  of  the  year  these  hours  vary  a little,  but  nothing  will  he 
exacted  which  is  considered  in  any  degree  unreasonable. 

“ Concluding  remark. — It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  school  are  enabled,  after  nearly  three  years’  experience  of  the  working  of  the  system, 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  principal  end  for  which  the  agricultural  department 
was  established  has  been  fully  realised,  viz. — that  of  affording  to  the  sons  of  small  farmers 
at  a cheap  rate  that  kind  of  information  which  they  especially  require,  and  which  their 
scanty  means  have  hitherto  prevented  them  from  obtaining.  In  short,  by  means  of  the 
institution  a great  principle  has  been  established  (that  of  combining  agricultural  with 
elementary  instruction  in  our  common  schools),  which,  if  properly  carried  out  in  Ireland,  as 
it  is  about  to  be  done  in  Scotland,  will  in  the  course  of  a very  few  years  produce  a 
regeneration  both  in  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  our 
countrymen.  “ John  Donaghy, 

“ Agricultural  Teacher  in  connexion  with  the 

" Octoler,  15 th,  1844.”  Larne  Male  National  School.” 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  circular  referred  to: — 

“ Larne,  December,  1840. 

“ Sir, — The  committee  of  the  Larne  national  schools  respectfully  appeal  to  your  liberality 
and  benevolence,  under  the  following  circumstances : — The  rooms  in  which  the  schools  are 
at  present  conducted  having  been  found  totally  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
great  and  increasing  number  of  the  pupils,  application  was  lately  made  to  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  who  have  granted  the  sum  of  £223  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings  for  the  purpose.  Tins  liberal  grant  has  given  rise  to  a hope,  that  by  appealing 
to  the  many  benevolent  persons  who  are  interested  in  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  such  further  pecuniary  aid  may  be  obtained  as  will  enable  the  committee  to  com- 
bine with  the  useful  education  now  given  another  most  important  branch  of  instruction, 
namely,  the  theory  and  practice  of  an  approved  system  of  husbandry.  This  it  is  proposed 
to  accomplish  by  connecting  with  the  national  schools  a small  model  farm,  in  which  the 
principles  of  agriculture  will  be  taught  and  exemplified,  with  special  reference  however  to 
that  system  of  tillage  and  management  which,  as  experience  has  shown,  may  be  successfully 
employed  in  the  very  smallest  holdings,  and  the  introduction  of  which  among  the  small 
farmers  of  this  country  could  not  fail  to  effect  an  important  change  in  their  habits  and 
condition.  The  present  teacher  of  the  male  national  school  is  well  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  this  department,  his  early  and  practical  experience  in  agricultural  business  having 
been  improved  by  sedulous  attendance  at  the  model  farm  near  Dublin,  conducted  by  an 
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eminent  agriculturist,  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Board.  By  the  kindness  of 
Edmund  M'Donnell,  esq.,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  appropriating  to  the  proposed 
object  a most  suitable  plot  of  ground  immediately  adjoining  the  town,  which  also  affords  a 
very  eligible  site  for  the  intended  school  buildings.  It  now  only  remains  to  procure  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  carrying  the  proposed  measure  into  immediate  operation.  "With  this 
view  the  present  appeal  is  made,  and  it  is  respectfully  but  earnestly  hoped  that  in  their 
efforts  to  accomplish  an  object  of  such  admitted  usefulness,  the  committee  will  be  favoured 
with  your  support,  Sir,  and  that  of  every  friend  to  the  real  interests  and  substantial  improve- 
ment of  the  working  classes.  Difference  of  opinion  may  prevail  as  to  the  benefits  likely  to 
arise  from  instructing  those  classes  in  other  brandies  of  knowledge,  but  none  it  is  presumed 
can  exist  as  to  the  paramount  importance  of  giving  them  such  lessons  in  industry  and  the 
skilful  management  of  then-  affairs  as  are  calculated  to  raise  them  from  a condition  vergin'*- 
on  pauperism  to  one  of  comparative  comfort  and  independence — calculated,  in  a word,  to 
render  them  a blessing  instead  of  a burden  to  the  community.  E.  M Donnell,  esq.,  on 
whose  estate  the  proposed  undertaking  is  to  be  carried  out,  has  testified  his  sense  of  its 
usefulness  by  allowing  the  committee  to  place  the  institution  under  his  patronage.  The 
other  landed  proprietors  in  this  neighbourhood  have  likewise  given  the  measure  their 
sanction  and  support. 

'•  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  “ Thomas  Fitzpatrick.” 


4.  Has  the  school  been  frequently  visited  by  persons  to  examine  into  the  state  of  it 
lately  ? — Yes,  very  frequently.  I find  the  following  entries  have  been  made  : — 

“ August  29,  1844. — Visited  this  school  to-day,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  exami- 
nation of  the  agricultural  pupils. 

“ Charles  Daubeny, 

“ Professor  of  Agriculture,  Oxford.” 

September  18,  1844. — Visited  this  school,  and  was  much  pleased  with  the  answering  of 
the  pupils  in  the  agricultural  department. 

“ T.  Scott, 

“ High  Sheriff,  county  Derry*  and  a Member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Templemoylc 

“Agricultural  Seminary. ” 

“September  IS,  1844. — Visited  this  school.  The  examination  of  the  agricultural  class 
was  higlily  creditable  and  entirely  satisfactory. 

“ Henry  Coljlvn,  U.S.A.” 

“ Lord  Edwin  Hill,  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  Mr.  Clive  inspected  this  school  this  morning. 
They  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  examination  of  the  agricultural  class  upon  agricul- 
tural subjects,  as  well  as  the  examination  in  grammar  and  in  geography.  The  intelligence  of 
the  scholars  was  most  striking,  and  the  strict  examination  of  the  teacher  pointed  out  the 
excellence  of  his  system.  Through  Mr.  Redmond’s  kind  attention  we  were  introduced, 
and  we  are  happy  in  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  us  to  express  the  high  gratification 
we  have  felt  at  the  examination  the  scholars  have  undergone.  May  similar  instruction  be 
afforded  at  other  schools  universally. 

“Larne,  October  29.  1844.” 


“ 5th  September , 1843 — Dr.  Hamel,  from  Russia,  was  highly  delighted  with  what  he 
saw  here,  and  with  what  he  heard  at  Belfast  when  the  agricultural  class  was  examined  ; 
the  answers  of  the  pupils  to  all  the  questions  proved  that  they  were  well  conversant  with 
the  various  subjects.” 

“ September  9,  1843. — Mr.  O’Neill  Power  visited  the  national  school  of  Larne,  and  was 
highly  gratified  with  every  thing  he  saw.” 


“ I have  derived  information,  and  experienced  great  pleasure  from  the  able  answers  of 
the  well  instructed  class  examined  on  chemical  and  agricultural  subjects. 

“ October  26,  1843.”n‘  “James  Murray,  Knt. 

“ I visited  this  school  to-day,  and  heard  a class  examined  in  English  Grammar.  The 
answering  was  very  creditable,  and  I was  alt  ogether  much  gratified  with  what  I saw  and  heard. 

“ December  19, 1843.”  “ W.  J.  Campbell  Allen,  J.P. 

“ I visited  the  school  in  company  with  Mr.  Allen,  and  fully  concur  in  his  remarks.” 

“ J.  N.  Porter,  Pres.  Min.” 

“ May  8th,  1844. I visited  the  school  this  day.  Inspected  the  model  farm,  and  was 

very  much  gratified  indeed  at  the  experimental  knowledge  of  agriculture  evidenced  both 
by  the  teacher  and  pupils,  also  with  the  general  appearance  and  arrangement  of  the 
school. 

“ William  Tyrell, 

“ Rector  of  AhogheR  and  Dean  of  Connor.” 

“ October  28,  1S44.— The  Marquess  and  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Lady  Harriet  and 
Miss  Clive  have  this  day  visited  this  school,  and  Mr.  Redmond  has  very  kindly  explained 
much  respecting  the  objects  of  the  school.  The  master  has  in  a very  clear  manner  examined 
a class  of  six  of  the  first  class  boys  in  chemistry,  agriculture,  and  geography,  in  a general 
way ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  addition  of  four  acres  for  instruction  in  farming  to  the 
school  boys  is  an  excellent  plan,  when  placed  in  good  hands.  Many  of  the  copy  books  are 
extremely  well  written.” 


3 lit  October , 1844. 

1043. 

Thomas  Kirkpatrick, 
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Thomas  Kirkpatrick, 
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5.  In  one  of  these  testimonials  mention  is  made  of  an  examination  of  some  of  the  boys  at 
Belfast ; were  they  ever  taken  to  any  other  agricultural  meeting  ? — Yes ; they  were  taken 
to  Glasgow  in  August  last  to  a meeting  of  the  Highland  Society,  and  they  were  examined 
at  a meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association  of  Scotland,  and  the  following  is  the 
testimonial  which  was  received ; — 

“ Glasgow,  lOth  August,  1844. 

“ The  undersigned,  having  been  present  in  the  Merchants’  Hall  in  Glasgow  on  Friday 
the  9th  of  August,  and  there  witnessed  the  examination  of  five  of  the  hoys  from  the 
National  School  at  Lame,  hereby  express  the  high  gratification  they  experience  from  the 
proficiency  exhibited  by  the  boys,  not  only  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  but  in 
practical  and  scientific  agriculture.  They  think  it  of  importance  also  to  express  their  con- 
viction, from  what  they  saw  and  heard,  that  it  is  possible  to  impart  to  very  young  boys 
much  agricultural  instruction,  which  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  after-life  ; that  it  is  practi- 
cable to  impart  it  without  the  erection  of  any  new  machinery,  and  without  interfering  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in  our  common  schools  ; and  that  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  some  steps  should  he  taken  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  such  instruction  into  the 
parish  and  other  elementary  schools,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland. 


D.  Boyle,  (the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice-Ge- 
neral of  Scotland.) 

D.  Macfarlane,  (the  Rev.,  the  Principal  of  Glas- 
gow University.) 

C.  Dairymple  Fergusson,  Bart.,  ofKilkerran. 

J.  C.  Colquhoun,  M.P.,  of  Ivellermont. 

James  M'Douall,  of  Logan,  & c. 

R.  Houston,  of  Clerkingtou. 

Colonel  James  Lindsay,  of  Balearras. 

John  Gibson,  Government  Inspector  of  Schools. 
W.  M‘Kennv,  of  Barochan. 


William  Max.  Alexander,  of  Southbarr. 

James  F.  W.  Johnston,  F.R.S. 

David  Milne,  Advocate,  Edinburgh. 

Walter  Crum,  of  Thornliebank,  Glasgow. 

John  Jos.  Burnett,  of  Gadgertt. 

John  Finnie,  Farmer,  Livanstone. 

A.  Coventry,  (Secretary  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try Association  of  Scotland.) 

Norman  M‘Leod,  (the  Rev.,  of  St.  Columba, 
Glasgow.)” 


I may  mention  that  in  grammar,  arithmetic,  and  geography  they  were  examined  by  the 
Government  Inspector  of  Schools  in  Scotland ; and  in  practical  and  scientific  chemistry 
they  were  examined  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  some  other  practical  farmers  of  Scotland;  per- 
sons whom  they  had  never  seen  before,  and  therefore  there  was  no  preparation. 

6.  What  are  the  hooks  you  use  in  teaching  the  boys  the  agricultural  part  of  them  educa- 
tion ? — The  master  is  provided  with  a great  number  of  books  published,  including  the  works 
of  Professor  Johnson  and  others  ; but  there  is  a great  want  of  some  good  hook  for  the  use 
of  such  schools.  The  master  is  thinking  of  preparing  a work  of  such  a description ; and  in 
a letter  which  I have  received  from  him  he  says  the  Hon.  Mr.  Clive  has  left  a very  excel- 
lent report,  and  on  his  leaving  urged  me  very  earnestly  to  publish  my  questions  on  agri- 
culture. He  wished  most  heartily  that  such  a system  was  in  operation  in  England,  as  he 
was  perfectly  convinced  it  would  be  productive  of  the  most  extensive  good  to  every  part  of 
the  empire. 

7.  How  long  has  this  system  been  hi  operation  ? — Three  years. 

8.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  judging  whether  it  has  had  any  effect  upon  the  mode 
of  cultivating  the  small  farms  by  other  persons  whose  children  are  not  in  the  school? — I 
have  not ; hut  there  is  a marked  improvement  generally  in  the  cultivation  of  small  lots  of 
ground,  and  they  are  adopting  house-feeding  and  the  green  cropping  system. 

9.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  are  beginning  to  be  satisfied  with  the  adoption  of  such 
a system,  as  enabling  them  to  raise  a greater  quantity  of  produce  from  a small  quantity  of 
land  ? — There  is  not  a doubt  of  it ; hut  still  there  is  a great  want  of  aid  from  the  landed 
proprietors  to  the  tenantry  in  the  way  in  which  I think  they  ought  to  aid  them.  There 
are  various  ways  in  which  a landed  proprietor  may  assist  his  tenants,  and  which  I think 
should  be  more  attended  to  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  I think  advancing  money 
for  draining  is  a most  important  point ; that  is  what  they  are  very  deficient  hi,  as  also 
suitable  farm  buildings.  And  there  is  another  thing  which  I would  mention  as  the  result 
of  my  own  observation,  that  such  a measure  as  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  is 
much  wanted  in  this  country.  I might  mention  a very  striking  instance  of  it : — There 
were  two  farms  immediately  adjoining,  the  land  being  of  the  same  natural  quality.  One  was 
occupied  by  a tenant  who  had  no  capital,  and  who  was  not  an* improving  tenant : and  the 
other  occupied  by  an  improving  tenant,  and  who  had  a little  capital.  He  that  had  the 
capital  and  was  an  improving  tenant  very  much  improved  his  farm — the  other  was  not  able 
to  improve  it ; and  the  lease  expired  at  November  last.  Since  then  new  leases  have  been 
granted  to  each ; the  man  who  improved  his  farm  is  now  paying  double  the  rent  that  he  for- 
merly did,  and  he  who  did  not  improve  his  farm  is  only  paying  a few  shillings  more  than 
he  formerly  did. 

10.  From  your  observation  of  these  two  farms  is  there  a considerable  difference  in  the 
gross  amount  of  the  produce  from  the  one  and  the  other? — Certainly.  The  farm  which 
was  improved  produces  a much  greater  amount  of  produce. 

11.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  commissioners? — I think  if  the  system 
we  have  adopted  at  Larne  was  generally  carried  out  it  would  be  productive  of  very  great 
good  to  the  country. 

^ 12.  Do  you  think  that  it  might  he  carried  out  without  any  great  additional  expense?-— 
Yes,  I do.  With  the  permission  of  the  commissioners  I will  state  what  the  expense  was  ih 
the  first  instance : — 
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SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

Original  estimate  - 

Extras, 

- £515 
79 

£594 

31s*  Odder,  1844. 

1043. 

Thomas  Kirkpatrick, 
esq.,  m.i>. 

FARM-HOUSE. 

Original  estimate,  - 

Extras,  ------ 

- £132 
33 

£215 

Purchase  of  ground  poois,  tenant-right, 
Other  expenditure,  say  - 

- ~50 

£S09 

£102 

Total, 

- 

£911 

This  includes  the  cost  of  the  male  school,  where  there  is  an  attendance  of  upwards  of  150 
daily;  also  of  an  infant  school,  where  there  is  an  attendance  of  upwards  of  120 : and  of  the 
female  school,  where  there  are  about  fifty  daily : it  also  includes  the  master's  house,  farm- 
house, and  offices.  But  a great  deal  will  depend  upon  an  active  committee  being  appointed, 
and  being  able  to  procure  the  assistance  of  one  or  two  individuals  who  will  take  an  interest 
in  the  matter,  or  the  teacher  will  not  be  able  to  effect  it. 

13.  In  establishing  that  system  generally,  do  you  think  there  would  be  much  difficulty  in 
procuring  suitable  masters  ? — I am  afraid  there  would  be.  That  school  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a kind  of  nursery.  We  have  three  we  are  bringing  up  in  that  way  : one  is  intended  to 
fill  the  office  of  land  steward,  and  Air.  M'Donnell,  of  Glenarm,  is  to  take  him  and  place  him 
under  his  land  steward,  that  he  may  receive  a more  extensive  course  of  instruction.  There 
have  been  several  teacher’s  from  Scotland  sent  over  to  Larne  to  see  the  system,  since  the 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  at  Glasgow,  and  in  a letter  from  Mr.  David  Myhie,  he 
says — “ There  are  a good  many  schoolmasters  who  have  already  begun  to  teach  in-doors,  and 
who  are  making  arrangements  for  getting  an  acre  or  two  of  laud  for  out-door  instruction. 
This  great  movement  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  creditable  appearance  which  the  Larne 
boys  made,  and  I am  sine  you  will  rejoice  in  the  goodness  and  abundance  of  the  fruits 
which  have  already  sprung  from  your  own  disinterested  exertions.” 

[The  tvitness  withdrew^ 


George  Meara,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — Maypark,  near  Waterford. 

2.  You  are  agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Waterford? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hayden,  have  you  any  observation  you  wish 
to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes.  There  were  no  persons  turned  out  by  the  late  Mar- 
quess of  Waterford  after  the  election  in  1826.  Since  the  death  of  the  late  Marquess  the 
leases  have  fallen  in  from  time  to  time,  some  containing  considerable  tracts  of  land,  and 
others  small  farms. 

4.  Upon  which  there  had  been  a good  deal  of  under-letting  ? — Yes,  they  were  all  under- 
let, the  large  ones  particularly. 

5.  What  was  the  course  pursued  as  to  those  leases  ? — Wherever  there  was  a respectable 
tenant  I kept  him  in  the  occupation,  and  got  out  the  under-tenants,  who  were  mostly 
cottiers  and  paupers,  in  the  kindest  manner  possible,  giving  them  all  money,  generally 
speaking. 

6.  Are  you  aware  in  general  what  became  of  those  people ; did  many  of  them  emi- 
grate ? — No,  I am  not  aware  that  they  did ; some  of  them  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
others  went  to  other  places. 

7.  Did  any  outrages  take  place  in  consequence  of  those  removals  ? — Not  one.  I never 
had  the  slightest  exhibition  of  unkind  feeling  to  me  in  consequence ; on  the  contrary , I 
managed  it  so  that  those  under-tenants  generally  speaking  pulled  down  their  own  houses. 
I always  gave  them  money  more  or  less,  according  to  the  quantity  of  land  they  held,  and 
there  was  never  the  slightest  symptom  of  any  ill  feeling  towards  me  or  to  any  one  on  the 
property. 

8.  Had  those  parties  who  were  upon  the  property  been  introduced  by  the  middleman  ? — 
Yes. 

9.  And  not  recognised  by  the  landlord? — No.  There  were  other  tenants  upon  other 
small  holdings,  who  were  actual  tenants  to  the  landlord. 

10.  In  your  new  lettings,  howr  small  did  you  leave  any  of  the  farms? — I endeavoured  to 
keep  the  farms  tolerably  large.  I have  let  as  low  as  eight  acres. 

11.  To  what  size  did  you  endeavour  to  raise  the  farms  ? — Waterford  is  a dairy  country, 
and  the  farms  require  to  be  large  on  that  account.  I always  wished  to  make  the  farms 
from  fifty  to  sixty,  seventy,  or  eighty  acres ; but  I have  continued  tenants  upon  eight  and 
twelve  acre  farms. 

12.  Did  you  upon  this  new  arrangement  of  the  lands  introduce  any  new  tenants  from  a 
distance  ? — No,  not  in  the  cases  I speak  of.  On  one  farm  I remember  introducing  a man 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  not  from  a distance,  but  I was  obliged  to  turn  him  out 
again,  though  a Protestant  tenant. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


1044. 

George  Clears,  esq. 


See  Mr.  Haydaia 
Evidence, 
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See  Mr.  Corcoran's 
Evidence, 
/'ITer.  fft/ 


Henry  Warburton,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  jour  residence? — Clone yliusk,  near  Poi-tarlington,  in  King’s  county. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  agent  to  my  father  and  two  of  my  uncles,  and 
also  to  Mr.  William  Kemmis. 

3.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  by  Stephen  Corcoran,  at  Mountmelliclc  ? — I have. 

4.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  upon  that  subject? 

I mean  to  say  that  Stephen  Corcoran  was  not  Mr.  William  Kemmis’s  tenant — that  Barney 
Malone  was,  and  that  Stephen  Corcoran  took  an  assignment  of  part  of  the  land  from 
Barney  Malone,  under  a deed  from  Barney  Malone,  and  by  that  deed  Barney  Malone 
agreed  to  pay  him  whatever  ho  paid  then  whenever  Mr.  Ivemmis  would  dispossess  him  if 
the  rent  was  not  paid.  Corcoran  has  stated  in  his  evidence,  that  it  was  with  the  cognizance 
of  the  then  agent  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kemmis,  of  Straboe.  From  all  the  documents  I can 
find,  his  statement,  so  far  as  regards  that,  is  incorrect.  There  was  no  account  whatever 
entered  for  Stephen  Corcoran.  He  referred  to  a Mr.  Sheane.  I spoke  to  Mr.  Slieane,  of 
Mountmellick,  and  he  told  me,  from  the  conversation  he  had,  that  he  did  not  think  Mr. 
Thomas  Kemmis  ever  intended  dividing  the  farm,  but  that  it  was  a family  matter,  and 
sooner  than  put  out  Barney  Malone  by  ejectment,  he  allowed  them  to  settle  it  among 
them,  holding  the  whole  Land  responsible  for  the  entire  rent.  The  land  has  since  gone 
into  arrear.  lie  said  he  might  be  talking  about  it,  but  that  it  never  was  Mr.  Kemmis’s 
intention  to  divide  the  farm  ; and  I acted  according  to  the  instructions  of  my  uncle,  Mr. 
William  Kemmis,  who  was  the  heir  to  the  property,  and  the  person  to  whose  hands  it 
came ; nor  would  I have  dispossessed  Stephen  Corcoran  if  the  rent  had  been  paid. 

5.  Was  the  rent  due  from  Stephen  Corcoran’s  place  or  upon  the  other  place  ? — Upon 
both ; but  at  the  time  it  was  ejected,  Stephen  Corcoran  was  bankrupt,  and  at  that  very 
seizure  which  he  speaks  of  last,  Stephen  Corcoran  was  well  aware  there  were  two  decree's 
against  him,  and  that  I did  it  to  prevent  the  decrees  being  executed — to  prevent  in  fact 
the  rent  going  off  the  land.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  that.  Now,  with  respect 
to  Barney  Malone,  whom  we  did  acknowledge  as  a tenant,  there  was  a notice  to  quit  served, 
and  the  ground  was  got  subject  to  that  notice  to  quit.  1 cautioned  Stephen  Corcoran 
against  it,  at  least  I told  him  he  would  sow  the  ground  at  his  risk.  Then  the  rent  was  not 
paid,  and  I was  obliged  to  eject.  I got  an  habere  in  the  June  term,  and  I delayed  executing 
it  till  August,  in  order  to  allow  Malone,  or  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  able  to  do  it,  to 
come  forward  and  lend  him  the  money,  in  order  not  to  put  liim  out.  I held  it  so  till  the 
Christmas  following,  and  of  course  I kept  the  crop.  Malone’s  brother-in-law,  Reynolds, 
then  came  to  speak  to  me,  but  he  said  that  this  tenant  had  treated  him  so  badly,  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him ; in  fact,  he  was  such  an  odd  kind  of  dealer  with  his  own  relations 
that  they  all  forsook  him.  There  was  a man  named  Thomas  Brennan,  who  told  me  that  at 
the  time  Barney  Malone  got  possession  he  surveyed  it  and  laid  out  the  lands,  and  he  told 
Corcoran  distinctly,  “You  are  rendering  yourself  liable  for  Malone’s  rent;”  so  that  it  was 
entirely  a family  transaction,  and  Corcoran  has  misstated  it  in  what  he  has  stated.  I certainly 
did  make  the  seizure. 

6.  With  respect  to  distraining  a particular  tenant,  a person  of  the  name  of  Dunne,  men- 
tioned by  Corcoran,  have  you  any  explanation  to  give  ? — Some  of  them  I let  off ; others  I 
did  not. 

7.  Do  I understand  you  that  all  those  tenants,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  were 
distrained  by  the  same  man  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the  fees  were  demanded  of  each  of 
them  for  that  distress? — No,  it  was  by  myself. 

8.  Was  any  other  person  by  ? — No,  except  my  bailiff.  My  bailiff  had  no  assistance  at 
that  time ; he  had  after  that. 

9.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  charge  of  the  crops  of  these  men? — I cannot  recollect 
now ; 1 cannot  recollect  at  present.  According  as  they  paid  their  rents  they  were  taken 
off,  but  with  regard  to  Malone  and  Corcoran,  at  their  request  I adjourned  the  sales,  and 
the  keepers  continued  on  for  an  additional  fourteen  days. 

1 0.  The  question  had  reference  to  the  case  of  a person  named  Dunne,  whose  half-year’s  rent 
was  50s.,  and  the  statement  is,  that  he  had  a charge  of  35s.  made  upon  him  for  keepers’  fees ; 
can  you  remember  the  circumstances  as  to  that  case? — I cannot  recollect  it,  but  I know 
that  Dunne  did  not  pay  the  rent  at  that  time.  I think,  as  well  as  I can  recollect — I will 
not  be  positive — the  Widow  Dunne  did  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  fees.  I paid  some  out 
of  my  own  pocket  in  several  cases,  and  let  them  off. 

11.  How  is  the  bailiff  on  the  estate  paid — by  salary  or  by  fees? — By  fees. 

12.  Has  he  any  salary  for  his  employment? — No,  he  has  not,  because  I would  not 
intrust  one  of  those  people  with  any  thing  to  do  with  the  property.  If  they  were  paid  a 
salary  it  would  make  a great  deal  of  difference  with  the  property,  because  they  assume  an 
authority  which  they  have  not.  I have  no  control  over  the  fees.  If  I paid  him  a salary  I 
would  not  allow  him  any  fees  at  all. 

13.  Would  not  the  payment  of  a salary  and  not  allowing  him  to  take  fees  rather  increase 
the  control  you  may  have  over  the  bailiff’s  conduct  ? — He  would  take  it  in  another  way— 
he  would  take  it  without  my  knowledge. 

14.  Would  not  the  fear  of  the  withdrawal  of  his  salary  prevent  him  so  acting? — No. 

15.  How  far  docs  the  bailiff  reside  from  you? — Seven  miles ; he  lives  near  it.  He  is 
employed  by  several  people. 

16.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  this  bailiff,  so  employed  by  several,  is  a person  of 
whom  you  have  that  opinion  that  he  would  not  be  restrained  by  salary  from  taking  fees  ? — 
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I do  not  think  that  any  man  in  that  rank  of  life  would  be  restrained,  and  I could  not  leave 
him  over  the  property  on  that  account. 

17.  Are  they  not  equally  over  the  property  whether  paid  by  salary  or  by  fees?— They 
exercise  a private  influence  over  the  tenants  that  I consider  very  prejudicial  to  any 
property'.  _ * J 

IS.  Do  you  consider  that  that  influence  would  be  increased  or  diminished  by  the  man 
being  paid  by  salary  and  having  no  fees  to  receive  from  the  tenantry  ?— That  depends  upon 
what  the  salary  might  be. 

19.  You  stated  that  you  considered  you  had  no  control  over  the  fees  of  the  bailiff  in  such 
a case  as  that,  what  do  you  meau  by'  that  statement  ? — I always  understood  that  a man 
was  entitled  to  2s.  4 d.  a day. 

20.  Supposing  him  to  take  4s.  4<Z.  a day,  should  you  consider  you  had  no  right  to  pre- 
vent it  ? — I would  not  allow  him  to  do  it.  I never  knew  a man  to  take  it. 

21.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  had  no  control  over  the  amount  of  the 
fees '?— Because  there  is  not  4s.  4 d.  allowed  by  law,  nor  is  it  customary : 2s.  id.  is  allowed 
but  any  more  is  not. 

22.  Is  it  your  custom  to  allow  him  2s.  id.  a day  whether  lie  distrains  one  person  or 
distrains  twenty  upon  the  same  day  ? — I do  not  think  he  distrained  more  than  two  or 
three  on  the  same  day. 

23.  It  is  stated  that  upon  one  occasion  he  distrained  fifteen  or  sixteen  upon  the  same 
day? — I think  not  on  the  same  day'.  I will  not  be  positive;  it  Is  a good  while  a«-o. 

24.  Do  you  remember  in  what  year  tliis  took  place  ? — Sometime  about  the  year  1340  ; I 
cannot  exactly  recollect. 

25.  Is  it  the  habit  on  that  property  to  distrain  the  tenants  for  the  rent  without  living 
them  any  notice  at  the  time  in  any  way  ?— No,  it  is  not ; neither  did  I distrain  them  with! 
out  notice.  I applied  to  them  several  times  for  the  rent  and  they'  would  not  pay  it.  I 
would  not  distrain  any  man  without  notice. 

20.  It  is  stated  here  that  the  habere  iu  the  case  of  Corcoran  was  taken  out  in  May,  1S43, 
that  he  was  dispossessed  by  ejectment  the  14th  of  August,  do  you  remember  why  in  parti- 
cular that  season  was  fixed  upon? — The  possession  was  demanded  on  the  1st  of1  May 
and  the  habere  was  obtained  in  the  June  term  ; some  delay  occurred  and  I did  not  execute 
it.  tliinking  they  would  have  redeemed ; and  then  there  was  a crop  in  the  ground  and  it 
should  be  saved. 

27.  Was  it  waiting  till  the  crop  on  the  ground  had  come  to  maturity,  as  supposed  by 
Corcoran,  which  induced  you  to  delay  it  ? — Certainly  not.  I told  Corcoran  I would  allow 
liim  to  take  the  crop  off  if  he  would  pay  me.  I did  not  want  the  crop  if  he  would  pay 
me  ; but  the  delay  was  to  give  time  to  get  their  friends  together  and  see  if  they  could 
settle  it. 

23.  Had  any  improvements  been  made  at  that  time  ? — He  built  a mud  wall  cabhi  upon 
it,  which  I knocked  down,  so  that  it  could  not  be  worth  much — it  was  an  injury. 

29.  Had  he  made  any  ditches  or  accommodation  roads  ? — There  is  not  a single  road  on 
it.  He  cut  away  the  headlands  and  mixed  them  with  bog  stuff  and  put  it  out  as  manure, 
and  that  he  called  improvements.  I am  not  aware  of  his  having  any  stock  of  his  own  upon 
the  laud  to  make  dung — latterly  at  least. 

30.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  William  Fitzpatrick,  of  Woodbrook,  near  Maryborough, 
is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  it  ? — He  says  I directed  hi™  to 
make  a valuation ; I never  spoke  to  Fitzpatrick  about  it. 

31.  Did  you  ever  express  yourself  to  the  bailiff  that  you  would  be  satisfied  with  Fitzpatrick's 
valuation  of  the  crop  ? — No.  I might  have  said  that  he  might  make  any  valuation  he 
liked,  but  I had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  1 said  that  any  document  he 
would  give  me  I would  hand  to  hlr.  Kemmis  ; but  I did  not  say,  “ Go  make  a valuation,  and 
I will  abide  by  it.”  1 recollect  very  well  when  Corcoran  spoke  about  the  valuation,  I might 
have  said,  “You  are  at  liberty  to  do  so  if  you  like.”  He  named  Fitzpatrick  and  Brennan. 

I said,  “ They  may  be  both  proper  people ; but  mind  I do  not  abide  by  their  valuation.” 

32.  For  what  reason  do  you  suppose  he  made  the  valuation  ? — It  was  to  get  compensa- 
tion from  William  Ivemmis,  and  he  valued  things  that  were  not  upon  the  ground  at  all. 

33.  What  did  he  include  in  the  valuation  that  was  not  upon  the  ground  ? — Eight  acres 
of  potatoes.  They  were  not  sown  at  the  time,  nor  was  there  any  manure,  which  he  valued, 
when  I got  possession.  I gave  Malone’s  potatoes  to  him,  he  being  the  tenant. 

34.  He  says  he  made  the  valuation  in  August,  1843  ? — He  is  wrong  there ; it  was 
August,  1843, 1 got  possession. 

35.  When  did  he  make  the  valuation  ? — Early  in  May  he  must  have  made  it. 

36.  Before  the  service  of  the  ejectment  ? — The  land  was  under  notice  to  quit.  I cannot 
say  that  it  was  before  the  service  of  the  ejectment.  I demanded  possession  the  1st  of  May  ; 
but  the  ejectment  was  brought  in  the  June  term — I cannot  say  exactly  the  time,  from  the: 
1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  June.  The  notice  to  quit  was  served  before  November. 

37.  It  is  stated  by  William  Fitzpatrick  that  Corcoran  was  a very  improving  tenant,  that 
he  had  a very  superior  class  of  horses,  very  good  cars,  and  iron  ploughs  and  harrows,  and 
built  an  out-office  upon  the  farm  ? — That  office,  as  I have  stated,  was  a mud  wall  cabin,  not 
fit  for  any  thing.  It  was  a house  certainly ; but  I would  build  a better  stone  walled  house 
for  £12. 
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38.  Was  it  for  holding  cattle,  or  for  what  purposes? — There  was  a place  he  used  as  a 
ham.  I do  not  think  it  was  twelve  feet  square — I should  not  think  so.  It  is  not  fit  for  a 
ham.  Then  there  was  stabling  for  about  two  horses.  I do  not  think  there  was  more  than. 
Part  HI.  5 G 
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that ; hut  at  all  events  it  is  no  acquisition  to  the  farm.  He  states  £100,  hut  it  is  no  such 
thiug. ' There  is  another  thing  I should  mention,  that  Barney  Malone  was  the  tenant  we 
recognised  ; and  although  possession  was  taken,  we  allowed  him  time  to  redeem ; and  when 
I found  that  he  could  not  redeem,  I wished  my  uncle  to  give  him  money.  I gave  him  I 
daresay,  100  barrels  of  potatoes.  I wished  my  uncle  to  give  him  money ; but  there  was  a 
person  in  treaty  about  the  land  who  offered  Barney  Malone  £100,  and  he  would  not  take 
it.  This  I had  from  Barney  Malone  himself. 

30.  Do  you  know  why  he  did  not  take  it  ? — Because  he  thought  people  would  be  afraid 
to  take  the  land,  and  he  wanted  to  hold  possession. 

40.  Was  Corcoran  as  deep  in  arrear  as  Malone  was  ? — I never  kept  an  accountof  Corcoran's 
rent.  He  was  not  our  tenant,  and  there  was  no  account  with  the  previous  agent,  except 
with  Barney  Malone.  He  might  have  received  money  from  him  and  put  it  to  the  account 
of  Malone.  Then  when  I got  possession  there  was  a great  deal  of  agitation  against  me, 
and  when  I went  to  throw  down  the  house  they  opposed  me,  and  used  a good  deal  of 
violence,  Barney  Malone  and  his  two  sons,  aud  I was  obliged  to  put  them  in  gaol.  After 
that  we  wished  to  give  them  the  laud  if  they  would  come  forward  ; and  then  when  they 
could  not  hold  the  whole  of  it,  I laid  out  twenty  acres  and  they  refused  it,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  the  laud  laid  waste,  because  no  one  would  take  it.  Corcoran  states  that  he 
supposes  the  reason  was  of  a political  nature.  Now,  neither  my  uncle  nor  me  ever  men- 
tioned any  thing  about  politics  to  any  tenant,  and  I have  had  to  do  with  my  father’s 
property  these  ten  years,  and  have  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  politics  at  alL 

41.  Have  any  of  the  tenants  had  leases  on  any  of  the  properties  you  have  the  manage- 
ment of  winch  have  been  registered  ? — Yes.  This  man’s  father,  Corcoran,  is  tenant  to  my 
father,  and  had  a lease,  and  voted  as  he  liked  at  the  election.  There  were  two  others  who 
had  leases  registered  at  the  same  time  after  the  election  at  which  they  voted  against  the 
interest  I supported ; and  though  they  owed  two  years’  rent,  I did  not  press  them  for  it.  I 
was  obliged  to  do  it  in  the  end  ; but  if  either  of  them  was  present  they  would  not  say  it 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  politics. ' I may  be  wrong  about  the  bailiff’s  fees. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Thomas  Weldon , esq.,  sworn  aud  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Riverfieldis  the  post-town,  near  Kilmallock,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I am  agent  to  Lord  Midleton,  over  his  county  of 
Limerick  estates. 

3.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Smyth,  relative 
to  that  part  of  Lord  Midleton’s  estate,  close  to  Ballhigarry,  called  Lismota  ? — I have. 

4.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  that  evidence  ? — I told  the  sheriff  that  though 
the  ejectment  was  brought  on  the  title,  grounded  on  notices  to  quit,  that  it  was  in  reality 
an  ejectment  intended  to  put  out  only  the  worst  tenants,  and  those  most  heavily  in  arrear,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  property  into  some  order.  There  were  but  six  tenants  actually 
put  off  the  lands  of  Lismota,  when  the  habere  was  executed  in  October,  1S43  ; namely, 
James  Kilbridge,  Thomas  Hallinan,  Thomas  and  Patrick  Cronin,  and  Darby  and  Luke 
Shanahan.  All  these  tenants  were  served  in  September,  1842,  with  notices  to  quit  at  March, 
1S43.  They  overbold  possession  after  demand,  and  an  ejectment  on  the  title  was  brought 
against  all  the  tenants  who  received  notices  to  quit.  Exclusive  of  those  tenants,  there  were 
about  four  labourers  dispossessed,  but  with  those  I did  not  interfere  ; 1 left  the  tenants  who 
were  continued  in  possession  to  deal  with  them.  There  were  two  tenants  of  the  name  of 
Buckley  put  out  of  possession,  either  on  the  first  day  when  the  sheriff  attended  or  the 
second,  but  I restored  them  on  the  second  day  when  they  brought  in  their  arrears. 

5.  How  many  families  were  dispossessed  altogether  on  that  farm  ?— I could  not  exactly 
say ; the  number  on  the  rental  was  twenty-eight,  but  there  were  probably  two  families  in 
some  of  the  houses,  and  some  of  those  had  lands  on  three  or  four  parts  of  the  property. 

. 6.  Do  you  know  of  how  many  houses  possession  was  taken  ? — I think  that  the  sheriff  is 
accurate  in  that. 

7.  At  what  season  of  the  year  did  this  dispossessal  take  place  ? — I should  think  in  the 
month  of  October;  the  habere  was  issued  in  the  month  of  June,  1843,  returnable  in  the 
following  November,  and  I overheld  the  execution  of  the  habere  until  a few  days  before 
the  return  day,  to  enable  the  tenants  to  cut  their  com  and  dig  out  their  potatoes,  so  as  to 
put  such  of  them  as  w'ere  inclined  to  pay  in  funds  to  do  so,  and  to  enable  the  others  who 
were  in  default  to  take  away  their  corn  and  potatoes.  All  the  six  who  were  put  out 
carried  away  their  corn  and  potatoes,  and  every  thing  else  they  possessed.  I speak  of  six, 
because  I think  four  out  of  the  ten  mentioned  by  the  sheriff  were  let  back  again  on  paying 
the  arrear  due.  As  the  sheriff  did  not  attend  upon  the  second  day,  he  could  not  have  know- 
ledge of  that — they  removed  every  thing  they  had  without  any  interruption  from  me  ; I 
was  to  give  them  every  thing  they  had,  which  I could,  and  that  was  without  paying  any 
part  of  the  arrear  due  by  them,  or  any  part  of  the  costs  of  the  ejectment,  or  any  part  of 
the  costs  of  the  execution  of  the  habere,  the  entire  of  which  was  borne  by  Lord  Midleton. 
I gave  to  five  of  the  tenants  £5  a piece,  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Marshall,  the  English 
agent  of  his  lordship.  I also  gave  to  Thomas  Hallinan,  the  other  tenant  dispossessed, 
£l  10s.,  and  I made  a distinction  because  of  the  general  troublesome  conduct  of  that 
tenant.  _ The  habere  was  executed  in  two  days,  the  sheriff  only  attended  on  the  first  day; 
Ids  bailiffs  remained  till  the  second  clay  and  completed  the  giving  of  possession,  and  I 
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delayed,  the  execution  of  the  habere  till  near  the  return  day,  for  the  reasons  before  men- 
tioned. I would  not  have  objected  to  the  sheriff  delaying  a few  days  longer,  but  I believe 
the  near  approach  of  the  term  and  the  other  duties  of  the  sheriff  prevented  him  doing  so.  In 
the  case  of  the  tenauts  continued,  there  was  only  formal  possession  taken.  The  day  the  sheriff 
took  possession  was  very  wet,  but  not  so  bad  by  any  means  as  the  sheriff'  represents. 

8.  Do  you  recollect  against  whom  the  ejectment  was  brought  in  that  case  ?— It  was  a 
general  ejectment. 

9.  How  do  you  mean  a general  ejectment  ? — Against  the  entire  tenantry. 

10.  How  aid  it  occur  that  so  many  tenants  were  included  iu  the  one  habere  ? Because 

the  notice  to  quit  was  a general  notice.  Of  the  six  tenants  dispossessed,  one  of  the  Sha- 
nahans is  still  living  on  the  laud  as  a labourer.  I do  not  know  where  the  others  removed 
to,  but  they  remained  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  I gave  them  employment  last  summer  as 
labourers,  in  deepening,  at  Lord  Midleton’s  expense,  the  water-courses  through  the  land. 
There  was  no  violence ; the  tenants  dispossessed  got  then-  crops,  &c.,  whatever  was  in 
their  houses,  or  any  property  they  had,  and  £5  a piece  to  five,  and  30.?.  to  the  other,  as  I 
said  before,  but  they  were  not  entitled  to  any,  and  did  not  get  any  compensation,  their 
houses  being  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  and  there  being  nothing  on  the  lauds  entitling 
them  to  compensation.  The  tenants  dispossessed  had  been  for  some  time  immediate 
tenants  to  Lord  Midleton ; they  had  previously  been  under-tenants.  Messrs.  Furlong  and 
Upton,  the  middlemen,  were  dispossessed  under  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent,  owing 
upwards  of  £5,000,  I believe  ; and  the  six  tenants  who  were  put  out,  bad  been  paying  rent 
in  a very  irregular  way  for  some  time  before  the  bringing  of  the  ejectment,  to  Lord 
Midleton. 

11.  How  long  had  they  held  directly  from  Lord  Midleton  ? — Nearly  twenty  years ; pro- 
bably there  was  but  one  ejectment  brought  against  all  the  tenants  who  had  received  notice 
to  quit,  and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  this  ejectment,  with  the  view  of  getting 
rid  of  a few  of  the  worst  of  the  tenants,  and  to  consolidate  as  far  as  practicable  the 
holdings  : some  of  the  tenants  having  several  portions  in  detached  lots,  as  will  appear  in 
the  coloured  map  I now  exhibit — [producing  a map,  and  exhibiting  it  to  the  commis- 
sioners].  I acted  as  humanely  as  possible  upon  the  occasion,  and  I laid  out  nearly  £200 
in  Labour  and  expenditure  upon  the  lands. 

12.  Was  that  made  principally  among  the  poorer  tenants  put  out  ? — Among  the  people 
on  the  land  and  neighbourhood.  I even  advanced  the  price  of  labour,  and  gave  them  9d. 
a day. 

13.  Can  you  explain  how  it  was  that  so  many  separate  tenants  were  included  in  one 
ejectment  ? — In  consequence  of  the  subdivisions. 

14.  Did  those  parties  hold  as  separate  tenants  upon  your  rental? — Mostly  they  did,  but 
not  all. 

15.  Can  you  explain  how  it  occurred  that  those  separate  tenants  were  included  in  the 
one  ejectment  ? — I cannot  explain  that,  Mr.  Foley  was  the  Law  agent. 

[77ie  witness  withdrew .] 

Sir  George  Hodson,  hart.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Holly  brook  House,  near  Bray. 

2.  You  are  a landed  proprietor? — lam. 

3.  Are  you  possessed  of  any  property  in  the  county  of  Cavan  ? — I am. 

4.  How  long  have  you  been  in  possession  of  it  ? — I have  been  in  possession  since  my 
brother's  death  in  1831. 

5.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  alluded  to  by  the  late  Mr.  William  O’Reilly, 
in  his  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  at  Dundalk,  respecting  some  property  of 
your  brother’s  near  Bailieborough  ? — I am  perfectly  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
referred  to. 

6.  What  are  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  which  reference  was  made  ? — After  my 
father’s  death  the  property  was  some  time  in  chancery,  and  the  agent  who  managed  the 
property  was  a relative  of  the  family,  appointed  by  the  court ; he  conducted  the  business 
by  merely  going  twice  a year  and  receiving  the  rents,  aided  by  the  bailiff.  The  land  had 
been  very  much  overrun  by  a pauper  population  ; I attribute  it  chiefly  to  the  failure  of  the 
linen  trade.  Some  years  before  the  land  had  been  cut  up  into  small  holdings,  and  let  to 
sub-tenants  and  cottiers,  and  upon  the  introduction  of  machinery  the  linen  trade  failed,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  population  was  too  great  for  the  extent  of  the  land.  After 
my  brother  came  of  age  I used  to  go  down  with  him  to  assist  him  in  receiving  the  rents,  as 
he  managed  the  estate  himself,  and  I was  an  eye-witness  to  the  great  state  of  moral 
degradation  in  which  the  whole  population  was  placed.  It  was  evident  that  something 
must-  be  done ; either  the  property  must  be  given  up,  or  something  must  be  done  to  raise 
it  from  the  degraded  state  in  which  it  was ; and  my  brother  appointed  Mr.  Sargeant,  who 
is  still  agent  upon  the  property,  to  take  the  management  of  it.  He  conducts  the  business 
for  Lord  Headfort,  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  Upon  Ins  undertaking  the  management,  he 
proceeded  to  enlarge  the  farms ; the  land  was  then  out  of  lease,  and  bad  been  so  for  a year 
or  two  previous.  He  selected  the  tenants,  those  among  them  who  bore  good  characters, 
to  retain  upon  the  land,  but  no  doubt  several  were  brought  from  a distance.  I am  sure 
Mr.  O'Reilly  must  have  been  misinformed,  or  was  in  ignorance  of  the  motive  for  that  pro- 
ceeding, when  he  stated  that  it  was  in  order  to  c olonise  the  property  with  Protestants ; that  was 
not  the  motive.  It  so  happened  that  those  of  the  best  character  who  wore  retained  happened 
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to  be  Protestants  or  Presbyterians.  The  part  I am  chiefly  concerned  in  was  peopled  by 
dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England,  or  Presbyterians.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1829 
that  a lamentable  occurrence  took  place,  in  the  murder  of  the  daughter  of  a tenant  of  the 
name  of  Dean.  There  was  a trial  at  the  ensuing  assizes  at  Cavan.  There  was  a conviction 
and  five  men,  as  skated  by  Mr.  O’Reilly,  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law ; but  I do 
not  think,  as  far  as  I ever  saw  or  heard  of  the  matter,  that  there  was  the  slightest  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  the  jury,  or  on  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  they  were  the  guilty  persons. 
The  property  during  that  winter  was  certainly,  as  is  stated  in  the  evidence,  disturbed,  but 
not  after  the  following  spring.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  tenants  was  to  have  a system 
of  watch  and  ward,  to  go  about  with  arms  to  protect  their  own  property,  and  that  of  their 
neighbours.  That  course  was  pursued  during  the  entire  of  the  winter.  In  the  following 
year  my  brother  died,  and  I became  possessed  of  the  estate.  I continued  to  follow  up  what 
had  been  begun  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  estate,  and  have  done  so  since  that  time  ■ 
and  the  strongest  proof  that  can  be  adduced  as  to  the  improved  state  of  the  country  is, 
that  there  has  not  been  a single  instance  of  agrarian  outrage  proceeding  from  the  entire  of 
the  estate  from  that  period  up  to  the  present.  The  property  from  being  one  of  the  most 
disreputable  and  neglected  properties  I ever  witnessed,  has  become  perfectly  the  reverse. 
It  is  now  peopled  by  an  improving  tenantry ; they  have  built  large  farm-houses,  with 
plantations  of  fine  oak  timber,  which  have  greatly  improved  the  face  of  the  countiy.  Roads 
have  been  cut,  and  they  have  now  facilities  for  getting  into  their  farms  for  manure,  and  to 
take  out  their  produce.  They  are  adopting  the  improved  system  of  agriculture,  and  draining, 
and  green-cropping ; and  I can  only  say  from  my  own  observation  that  I consider  it  a far 
better  property  than  when  it  was  handed  over  to  me.  The  relit  is  now  a great  deal  more 
than  doubled,  the  people  are  happy  and  contented,  and  there  is  no  poverty  whatever ; 
there  is  but  one  pauper  in  the  Bailheborough  workhouse  belonging  to  my  electoral  division. 
I visit  it  every  year,  and  have  been  there  in  the  last  three  weeks.  With  respect  to  the 
statement  that  an  understanding  was  come  to  with  the  people,  and  that  faith  was  not  kept, 
I beg  to  state  that  there  was  no  condition  whatever  held  out ; the  land  being  out  of  lease, 
it  was  perfectly  understood  to  be  my  brother’s  wish  that  the  farms  should  be  enlarged,  and 
it  was  stated  that  only  such  as  bore  good  characters  among  those  who  had  notice  to  quit 
would  be  retained,  and  a great  many  of  them  were  retained,  but  I distinctly  deny  that  any 
condition  was  held  out. 

7.  Can  you  state  generally  what  became  of  the  parties  dispossessed  ? — A great  portion 
of  them  emigrated.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  how  far  the  system  would  have  been  with  my 
present  experience  followed  out  in  the  same  way.  I might  have  been  induced  to  pay  their 
expenses  of  emigration,  or  have  located  them  on  the  property.  I am  afraid  a great  number 
of  these  unfortunate  persons  got  into  worse  circumstances  than  they  actually  were  at  the 
time.  The  property  for  some  time  afterwards  was  put  to  a good  deal  of  expense  in  law 
proceedings.  It  is  only  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  I have  had  no  record  at  the 
Cavan  assizes  to  try  the  validity  of  the  old  leases,  several  of  the  lives  being  in  America, 
having  emigrated  upon  this  occasion.  It  was  certainly  a wholesale  clearance,  but  if  the 
course  could  be  justified  the  circumstances  of  the  estate  certainly  did  justify  it. 

[ The  witness  vrithdreiv.'] 

Francis  Trench,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Saint  Catherine’s  parish,  Leixlip. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  agent  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster ; I am  a civil 
engineer  by  profession. 

3.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  Owen  Conlan  relative  to  the  non-allowance  of  the 
poor  rate  ? — I have. 

4.  Have  you  any  remarks  you  wish  to  make  upon  it? — He  made  a complaint  that  he  had 
not  been  allowed  the  poor  rate,  because  the  poundage  rate  was  struck  with  a pen  and  not 
in  print.  I conceived  that  I was  not  justified  in  allowing  it  to  him  as  it  was  not  in  print, 
and.  I imagined  it  might  be  a check  against  fraud.  Out  of  some  thousands  of  receipts  that 
have  come  to  us,  there  are  hardly  any  which  have  not  been  in  print.  I am  informed  by  the 
under-agent  that  about  a dozen  have  been  in  figures. 

5.  Can  you  account  in  any  manner  for  those  being  in  figures  ? — No ; I am  at  a loss  to 
account  for  it.  I have  at  present  in  my  possession  two  receipts  bearing  the  same  date  as 
that  at  the  time  at  which  the  rate  was  struck,  and  one  of  them  is  the  poundage  rate  in 
figures  with  a pen.  and  the  other  is  in  print.  I thought  there  might  have  been  fraud,  but 
I am  inclined  to  think  now  that  there  was  not. 

_ 6-  Have  you  examined  the  collector  of  the  poor  rate  in  respect  to  it  ? — I did  not  examine 
him ; he  was  not  there  at  the  time.  The  collector  was  either  a son  or  relative  of  Owen 
Conlan’s,  and  I was  induced  from  that  reason  the  more  not  to  take  the  receipt,  thinking  he 
might  have  had  access  to  some  of  the  papers. 

7.  Was  the  whole  receipt  in  writing? — Merely  the  poundage  rate,  but  that  is  the  most 
important  point,  because  upon  that  the  whole  allowance  depends.  I mentioned  to  him  at 
the  time  that  if  he  produced  one  in  print  he  should  receive  the  rate  at  once. 

S.  With  respect  to  the  allowance  of  the  rent-charge,  what  is  the  course  pursued  upon 
the  Duke  of  Leinster’s  estate  ? — The  tenants  are  allowed  the  reduction  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  rent-charge.  In  Owen  Conlan’s  case  the  amount  of  the  tithe, 
as  stated  by  him,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act,  was  £20  19s.  9d, ; he  now  pays 
£15  14s.  8 d.,  which  is  If  d.  less  than  the  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 
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9.  Does  be  hold  by  lease  ? — les,  he  holds  by  lease  ; the  lease  is  dated  1st  October  1817. 

10.  Do  the  tenants  on  that  estate  hold  in  general  by  lease  or  at  will?— A great  number 
by  lease,  and  a great  number  at  will. 

11.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  improvement  of  the  farms,  or  in  the  condition  of  those 

tenants  who  hold  by  lease,  compared  to  those  who  hold  at  will ?— Not  any  that  I am  aware 
of.  Every  tenant  considers  that  if  he  acts  as  he  ought  to  do  he  has  as  secure  a boldine  at 
will  as  having  a lease,  in  general,  I think,  or  nearly  so.  ° 

12.  What  is  the  course  adopted  on  that  property  in  reference  to  improvements? In 

many  cases  the  Duke  of  Leinster  allows  the  whole  of  the  imorovements  in  buildings  and 
other  descriptions  of  improvements  also.  This  year  very  large  sums  have  already  been 
laid  out  by  his  grace  in  building  and  sinking  the  main  streams  of  the  country.  Owen 
C'onlan  received  a present  of  a threshing  machine  about  two  or  three  years  before  from  his 
grace  to  the  amount  of  £33  18s.,  and  put  up  at  his  grace’s  expense  entirely.  so  that  he  had 
been  well  treated. 

13.  Is  there  any  system  pursued  with  regard  to  the  allowance  for  improvements,  or  is 

each  caso  decided  according  to  the  wants  of  the  person  ?— There  has  been  no  regular 
system  adopted  that  I am  aware  of,  but  each  case  has  been  judged  of  indenendentfy  by 
his  grace  with  a great  degree  of  liberality.  J 

14.  Has  any  system  been  introduced  relative  to  the  improvement  in  land? Not  that  I 

am  aware  of.  His  grace,  in  general,  is  at  the  whole  expense  of  sinking  the  main  drains  iii 
the  country,  and  I imagine  this  year  to  the  amount  of  £4,000  has  been  expended  by  his 
grace  in  improvements,  or  will  have  been  by  the  eud  of  the  year. 

15.  Has  any  per  centage  in  the  nature  of  an  additional  rent  been  put  upon  the  tenants 
on  account  of  the  expenditure  ? — No,  none. 

1G.  Is  the  whole  of  the  poor  rate  allowed  to  the  tenant  holding  by  lease  on  the  rent- 
charge  that  they  pay,  or  merely  the  usual  deduction  of  half  the  rate  ? — He  has  the  usual 
allowance  of  half.  Those  tenants  who  pay  less  thau  £20  per  annum  have  not  been 
charged  any  rent-charge  whatever. 

17.  What  is  the  size  of  Owen  Conlan’s  farm  ?— It  is  186a.  3b.  1 Ip.  Outlie  27th  of  January, 
1843,  £7S6  16s.  of  arrears  and  tithe  composition  was  forgiven  him  by  his  grace. 

\_Thc  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Thomas  Sleilling,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Glasnevin. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  there  ?— I am  agriculturist  to  the  Board  of  Education.  I 
have  charge  of  the  agricultural  department  generally,  and  the  training  department  of  the 
schoolmasters  and  pupils. 

3.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  at  Glasnevin,  and  when  was  it  taken?— The  model  farm 
at  Glasnevin  was  taken  in  March,  183S,  at  £5  per  British  acre— fifty-two  acres;  no  house  upon 
it  until  the  summer  of  1840,  offices  and  dwelling-house  were  commenced,  and  some  neces- 
sary work  and  buildings  are  still  required.  Dining  two  and  a half  years  there  was  no 
housing  upon  the  farm,  and  of  course  this  may  be  considered  as  almost  lost  time ; cultiva- 
tion was  going  on  and  the  farm  was  brought  into  rotation,  but  three  and  a half  years  may 
be  reckoned  the  proper  time  it  has  been  in  operation.  After  the  first  year  I agreed  to  take 
the  farm  and  pay  the  rent,  together  with  taxes  and  other  charges,  the  board  agreeing 
to  build  all  necessary  housing,  make  the  permanent  improvements  and  supply  a plough- 
man, or  steward,  with  the  free  labour  of  twelve  agricultural  pupils  to  do  the  work  of 
the  farm.  I also  agreed  to  supply  the  teachers  in  training  with  farm  produce,  such  as 
milk,  butter,  potatoes,  and  vegetables,  at  a fair  market  price.  The  average  yearly 
rent  and  expenses  during  the  four  years,  ending  the  31st  of  March  last,  was  £420*;  and 
the  average  gross  produce  during  the  same  time  has  been  £520,  or  £10  per  statute  acre; 
leaving  an  annual  profit  for  management  of  about  £100.  This  present  year,  which  ended 
on  31st  of  March  last,  there  will  be  a loss  of  about  £50  in  consequence  of  the  fatal 
epidemic  that  carried  off  a number  of  cattle,  besides  the  loss  of  their  milk ; but  the  general 
crop  and  produce  will  he  even  larger  than  on  former  years.  One  of  the  objects  in  estab- 
lishing the  farm  was  to  educate  a certain  number  of  pupils,  and  qualify  them  to  undertake 
the  management  of  land  as  stewards,  &c.  A number  have  been  so  educated  and  sent 
out ; all  who  served  them  regular  time  of  two  years  are  doing  well,  hut  a greater  majority 
of  them  who  could  not  he  induced  to  remain  the  full  time  have  not  been  benefited.  The 
teachers  of  agricultural  schools  who  were  properly  trained  here  are  all  doing  well.  Tho 
farm,  besides  producing  food  and  instruction  to  the  schoolmasters  and  pupils,  has  also 
been  of  much  importance ; which  every  example  farm  must  be,  in  affording  every  ocular 
proof  of  improved  and  successful  cultivation.  It  is  only  in  such  places,  and  on  rare  occca- 
sions  that  a principle  will  he  energetically  and  fairly  tested.  On  this  farm  during  the  last 
six  years  the  system  of  green  cropping,  house-feeding,  and  making  manure  off  the  land 
has  been  carried  out  steadily,  and  with  a degree  of  success  never  before  attained  on  the 
same  quantity  and  quality  of  soil.  These  questions  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  set  at  rest,  and 
proof  afforded  of  the  superiority  of  the  system  over  all  others  at  present  known,  particu- 
larly for  this  country.  In  another  way  the  superiority  of  cultivation  over  pasture  in  any 
locality  has  in  this  instance  been  fairly  proved.  It  has  been  ascertained,  that  during  the 
time  the  farm  was  in  pasture  the  usual  stock  it  was  able  to  support  was  eighteen  cows, 
and  this  of  course  only  a part  of  the  year.  By  cultivation  as  at  present,  I keep  sixteen  cows, 
one  hull,  three  to  four  young  cattle,  three  horses,  and  about  twenty-four  pigs,  during  the 
whole  year.  This  year  "by  the  cultivation  of  Italian  rye-grass  I have  kept  seventeen  cows, 
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six  young  stock,  and  three  horses  upon  the  farm ; I have  fed  them  from  the  1st  of  April 
until  the  present  day.  I had  twenty-eight  tons  of  hay  in  stack  oft'  nine  acres  of  land.  I 
had  three  tons  to  the  acre,  besides  keeping  on  an  average  eighty  individuals  in  farm 
produce,  and  employing  say  six  men  at  the  same  time.  I can  also  manure  about  one-third 
of  the  land  in  the  best  manner  without  extraneous  aid  or  purchase,  every  year.  We  have 
laboured,  and  I believe  successfully,  to  show  what  can  be  done  and  made  of  a portion  of 
the  medium  soil  of  Ireland.  It  has  been  urged  against  the  Board  of  Education,  that  they 
did  not  get  a portion  of  poorer  soil  on  which  to  establish  their  model  farm,  and  that 
being  so  small  could  be  no  fair  example  for  the  country.  To  the  first  of  these  objec- 
tions the  answer  is  simple  and  satisfactory.  The  farm  to  suit  the  objects  must  be 
within  a certain  distance  from  the  literary  training  establishment  in  Marlborough- 
street,  to  give  the  teachers  the  benefit  of  both ; and  within  such  limited  compass  no 
poorer  land  could  be  conveniently  obtained.  Those  who  urge  the  second  objection  forget 
that  the  public  money  intrusted  to  the  commissioners  is  for  the  education  of  the 
poor,  not  of  the  rich;  of  the  small  ignorant  struggling  farmer,  not  of  the  wealthy  or 
extensive  one.  A farm  much  smaller  than  the  present  might  have  suited  that  purpose,  so 
far  as  an  example  is  concerned.  If  a large  model  farm  be  required  for  the  extensive 
gentleman  farmer,  that  ought  to  be  established  by  the  gentlemen  themselves,  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ; the  public  money  ought  not  to  be  appropriated  to  any 
such  purpose.  The  present  model  farm  is  divided  into  three  parts,  and  three  different 
courses  of  cropping  are  followed  out  as  examples.  The  general  course  of  management 
upon  it  is  presumed  to  be  superior  to  any  thing  at  present  practised  in  any  other  paid  of 
the  country,  by  which  the  land  is  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation  in  the  shortest 
time  at  the  least  expense,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  money  produced ; a system  of  all 
others  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  this  country.  At  the  same  tune  that  the  farm  may  be 
thought  large  enough  to  afford  au  example  of  cultivation  to  small  farmers,  still  it  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  and  employ  a proper  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  in 
training  for  district  agricultural  schools ; besides  there  is  not  accommodation  in  housing 
for  the  like.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  farm  and  housing  ought  to  be  sufficiently  capa- 
cious to  contain  at  least  fifty  persons.  The  wants  of  the  country  can  scarcely  be  supplied 
by  even  that  number.  This  is  my  opinion  from  my  practical  knowledge.  Besides  pupils 
of  the  lower  class  and  agricultural  teachers,  there  have  always  been  numerous  applications 
for  the  admission  of  a superior  or  middle  class — sons  of  merchants,  tradesmen,  or  respect- 
able farmers — who  wish  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  by  paying  for  them,  aud 
supporting  themselves  in  all  necessaries ; the  merely  providing  accommodation  to  these 
persons  would  be  the  only  expense  on  the  public,  and  a great  deal  of  good  might  be  done 
in  that  way. 

4.  What  is  the  expense  of  maintaining  au  agricultural  pupil  in  your  school  ? — It  is  8 s. 
a week. 

5.  What  number  of  hours  do  they  spend  in  school  or  at  work  ? — In  our  institution  we 
suppose  that  a boy  brought  there  shall  be  a literary  scholar,  in  some  degree.  Our  institu- 
tion professes  more  to  teach  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  than  any  thing  else. 
We  therefore  require  the  bo3rs  to  work  from  half-past  nine  to  two,  and  from  three  to  six  in 
summer,  and  till  half-past  four  in  the  winter;  that  is  the  average  time.  They  devote  the 
morning  to  agricultural  studies,  and  attend  the  lecture ; and  after  the  work  is  over,  they  go 
to  the  in-door  teacher,  who  instructs  them  in  literary  knowledge,  surveying,  and  so  forth. 

6.  What  books  do  you  make  use  of  in  instructing  them  in  agriculture  ? — I read  every 
book  on  agriculture,  and  if  I see  any  thing  that  strikes  me  as  important,  I take  it  as  a note, 
and  it  forms  a little  matter  of  my  own,  and  from  my  own  notes  I lecture  ; and  I have  found 
in  the  course  of  thirty  years’  teaching,  that  by  lecture  and  examination,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a text  book,  I can  succeed  in  getting  more  knowledge  diffused  than  in  any  other 
way.  My  opinion  is,  that  if  you  put  a text  book  into  the  hands  of  a company  of  boys  or 
grown-up  men,  they  depend  too  much  upon  it ; but  I put  a note-book  into  the  hands  of 
every  teacher,  and  require  them  to  take  notes  of  my  lectures,  and  whenever  I have  gone  a 
certain  length  on  a particular  subject — for  instance,  the  rotation  of  crops,  or  agricultural 
chemistry,  or  draining,  or  improving,  I stop  at  the  end  of  it,  and  bring  them  up  six  or  seven 
at  a time,  and  examine  them  upon  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  and  see  that  they  have  actu- 
ally taken  notes ; and  this  I find,  besides  keeping  them  upon  their  mettle  and  compelling 
them  to  be  attentive,  in  order  to  meet  the  examination,  diffuses  more  knowledge  than  the 
lecture  did  before ; for  subjects  which  they  might  have  neglected  are  brought  to  their 
minds — and  those  at  their  seats  are  as  busy  during  the  examination  taking  notes  of  those 
subjects  which  they  also  might  have  neglected  during  the  lecture.  If  I had  even  a text- 
book, or  an  agricultural  book  upon  the  subject,  I would  prefer  taking  my  own  course.  I 
have  found  it  answer  the  end,  and  that  they  have  acquired  more  knowledge,  and  with 
greater  facility,  by  it. 

7.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  imparting  a knowledge  of  agriculture  to  the  teachers  or 
to  the  pnpils  ? — Not  at  all.  The  teachers  generally  are  very  clever  men.  The  great 
majority  of  them  have  to  a certain  degree  some  practical  knowledge,  and  I find  I can  com- 
municate more  real  knowledge  to  the  teachers  in  a week  than  with  the  generality  of  farm 
pupils  in  three  months,  such  is  the  facility  with  which  they  catch  it.  The  pupils  are  not 
such  good  scholars.  They  have  been/with  their  fathers,  and  have  got  prejudices  and  partiali- 
ties which  are  very  difficult  to  remove.  I do  not  find  that  to  be  the  case  with  the  teachers. 
They  are  good  scholars,  and  pick  up  au  idea  a good  deal  quicker.  That  is  the  reason,  why 
1 am  anxious  the  teacher  should  be  employed  to  disseminate  this  knowledge,  which  it  is 
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found  they  can  do  with  as  much  facility  as  I can  communicate  it  to  them.  Our  agricultural 
schools  it  they  are  examined  will  show  that.  The  Larne  school  is  one,  Sir  Thomas  Staples’ 
and  several  others ; but  I must  say  we  have  not  exactly  worked  out  this  svsfem  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  done.  H e have  not  an  agricultural  superintendent,  and  it  would  require  an 
agricultural  superintendent  to  go  round  to  see  that  the  business  of  the  farms  was  properly 
carried  on,  and  that  the  boys  were  being  taught  this  knowledge. 

S.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  class  of  superintendents  you  have  for  the  schools  would  be 
able  to  carry  that  out . Not  all  of  them.  Some  are  very  competent — all  are  very  anxious 
hut  they  are  not  all  competent.  There  is  not  more  than  one  competent  to  be‘a  re"-ular 
agriculturist.  He  is  the  oue  we  mean  to  bring  up  and  train  and  send  round.  He'is  in 
Armagh  at  present.  Agriculture  has  become  altogether  different  within  the  last  three 
years  m this  country.  With  respect  to  agricultural  schools,  I mean  that  the  board  should 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  agricultural  schools  by  giving  £200  for  the  building,  and  an 
additional  salary  to  the  master,  such  as  at  Larne.  An  agricultural  teacher  is  required  before 
he  can  get  a salary,  to  be  two  years  at  our  establishment,  joining  in  all  our  work  He 
must  be  a practical  as  well  as  a scientific  man.  He  must  he  competent  to  manage  a farm 
as  it  is  managed  in  Glasncvin,  and  to  be  able  to  give  instruction  at  any  time,  and  to  carry 
out  the  system  iu  all  its  parts.  We  have  one  agricultural  school  built  by  Sir  Thomas 
Staples,  and  when  I was  down  there  a short  time  ago,  the  man  had  some  Italian  rve-orass 
which  had  been  cut  once  and  was  fit  for  cutting  a second  time.  It  was  three  feet  limb! 
Such  a tiling  had  never  beeu  seen  in  the  country,  and  the  consequence  was.  there  was°aii 
immense  demand  upon  me  for  that  grass  seed.  ‘This  young  man  was  keeping  three  cows 
in  the  house  upon  six  acres  of  land,  with  the  improved  husbandry.  I allow  one  cow  upon 
every  two  English  acres,  and  carry  on  a regular  rotation  also,  where  no  horse  is  kept.  Upon 
a farm  where  a horse  is  kept,  I take  tlie  ratio  of  one  horse  and  one  cow  to  two  Irish  acres. 

9.  Before  you  were  a schoohnaster  had  you  a farm,  and  wliat  course  did  you  pursue  in 
respect  to  it  ?— I commenced  farming  after  I was  a schoolmaster.  I must  ‘explain  that  I 
was  a considerable  time  in  the  navy  first..  I taught  before  I went  into  the  navy.  After 
the  peace  in  1814,  I came  home,  and  commenced  teaching  again;  and  after  I commenced 
teaching,  I took  a farm.  In  1822, 1 got  possession  of  four  and  a half  Scotch  acres  of  land, 
of  inferior  quality,  clay  on  a retentive  clay  and  gravel  subsoil,  weedy,  poor,  wet,  and 
exhausted,  with  a succession  of  green  crops.  It  was  held  by  lease  at  £3  10.s.  per  annum, 
or  15s.  6d.  per  acre,  Cunningham,  with  an  average  yearly  payment  of  4s.  county  cess.  Being 
situate  in  a small  townland,  it  had  to  pay  double  that  of  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  land 
of  a superior  quality.  The  stock  I got  upon  it  consisted  of  a horse,  value  £6 ; a cow, 
£4  10s. ; a goat,  10s. ; implements,  £i  5s. ; total,  £12  5s.,  or  something  under  £3  per  acre! 

I managed  it  in  the  then  usual  way  during  three  years,  keeping,  or  rather  starving  the  horse 
and  cow  upon  it,  with  a man  to  work  and  take  care  of  the  horse.  I got  occasional  emplov- 
ment  for  it  on  the  public  roads,  at  2s.  per  day,  but  found  that  this  did  no  more  than  pay  the 
wages  of  a man.  Two-thirds  of  the  laud  were  in  pasture.  I had  also  to  purchase  clover 
and  other  green  food  in  summer,  and  hay  and  straw  hi  winter,  for  the  keep  of  the  horse 
and  cow.  I had  also  to  purchase  meal,  potatoes,  and  other  farm  produce  for  the  family, 

I also  found  the  cow  milked  only  half  the  year.  During  three  years  in  which  I went  on  in 
this  system,  I found  I sustained  a positive  loss  by  the  land,  and  that,  had  I not  another  mode 
of  providing  for  myself  and  family,  I must  be  in  poverty,  aud  unable  to  pay  even  the  small 
rent.  During  the  said  three  years  I spent  about  £10  in  repairing  the  houses,  and  about  £12 
more  in  draining  and  improving  the  land.  I discovered  at  the  end  of  this  time  that  the  land 
was  a had  speculation,  and  was  a positive  loss  to  me.  I had  in  consequence  determined 
to  abandon  it ; but  still  having  a great  taste  and  strong  desire  for  agricultural  pursuits,  I 
resolved  to  increase  the  quantity  of  land,  hi  order  to  enable  me  to  keep  a horse.  In  conse- 
quence, in  1825,  I took  nine  and  a quarter  Scotch  acres,  lying  half  a mile  distant,  of  heavy, 
strong,  clay  land,  with  retentive  bottom.  It  was  foul,  wet,  neglected,  aud  exhausted, 
hut  a naturally  medium  soil  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  rent  was  £2  per  annum  per  Scotch 
acre ; cess,  on  an  average,  2s.  per  acre ; tithe  composition,  2s. 


One  horse, 
Two  cows. 
One  heifer, 
Two  sbeep, 
Two  pigs, 


STOCK  AND  CAPITAL. 


£12  10  0 
15  0 0 
2 10  0 
3 0 0 
0 0 


Oue  cart,  .£770 

One  plough,  . 3 10  0 

Two  harrows,  . 0 17  6 

Horse  harness,  . 2 10  0 

Other  implements,  2 7 6 — 51  12  0 


Or  £5  1 Is.  6^cZ.  per  acre.  This  farm  I laboured  and  managed  three  years  in  the  usual 
mode,  pasturing  the  cattle,  hut  improving  and  expending  money  on  it  for  that  purpose. 
The  small  farm  now  in  conjunction  'with  the  other,  besides  paying  the  rent  and  expenses, 
yielded  a small  annual  profit.  In  the  three  years  from  1825  to  1828  the  total  expenditure 
on  this  farm  was  £132  17s.  exclusive  of  permanent  improvements. 

Being  at  the  rate  of,  per  acre  per  annum, 

The  permanent  improvements  cost. 


By  the  acre,  ..... 

Total  expenses  and  improvements, 

The  income  or  produce  during  the  said  three  years  was, 

Per  acre  per  annum,  .... 

And  after  paying  expenses  and  improvements  left  a small  clear  profit  of,  1 1 6 0 


£4 

1 

10 

28 

14 

0 

3 

2 

2 

161 

11 

H 

172 

TT 

6 

4 

7 

Sis*  October,  1844. 

1Q<L9. 

Mr.  Thomas  Skilling. 
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3lsf  October,  1S44.  This  profit  must  have  gone  on  increasing  as  the  land  was  got  improved  and  into  condition. 

The  first  year  the  aereable  return  of  produce  was  little  more  than  £4  ; the  last  year  it 

103:9.  _ reached  only  £3.  In  IS 28  I exchanged  this  farm  for  another  lying  alongside  of  it,  on  the 
Mr. Thomas  Skilling.  gcime  estate|  of  medium  quality,  and  a house  upon  it.  I agreed  for  a lease.  It  contained 
twenty  Scotch  acres,  at  £2  per  acre ; the  same  tithe  and  cess  as  the  other.  It  was  also, 
when  *1  entered  upon  it,  in  bad  condition — poor,  wet,  and  exhausted.  I cultivated  and 
managed  it  during  seven  years,  and  brought  it  to  a comparative  high  state  of  cultivation. 
During  these  seven  years  the  rent,  taxes,  labour,  and  all  expenses,  including  £72  laid  out 
solely  on  permanent  improvements,  amounted,  to — 

£557  6 104;  yearly,  £79  12  4j ; per  acre,  £3  19  74 
Produce  during  said  time,  574  7 8 do.  82  1 1 do.  4 2 04- 

Leaving  profit,  . . £17  0 94  do.  2 S 8|  do.  0 2 5 

This  farm  also  much  increased  in  value  during  the  latter  years;  but  farm  produce  was 
cheaper,  and  the  aereable  produce  on  the  first  year  did  not  exceed  £2,  but  the  last  two 
years  it  amounted  to  more  than  £6  per  acre  per  annum.  I have  not  in  any  of  these  calcu- 
lations reckoned  any  thing  for  my  own  time,  skill,  and  trouble,  being  strictly  engaged 
during  the  day  in  teaching  a large  school.  I had  only  part  of  the  morning  and  evening  to 
direct  and  superintend  the  operations.  Shortly  before  I parted  with  this  farm  my  landlord, 
his  agent,  and  myself,  had  a very  serious  dispute  on  the  subject  of  national  education.  I 
had  no  resource  hut  to  part  with  the  land  that  I had  done  so  much  upon.  I obtained  leave 
to  do  so,  but  was  clogged  with  so  many  conditions  and  drawbacks,  that  I pocketed  almost 
no  remuneration.  I had  now  to  fall  back  oil  the  small  farm  of  four  acres  and  a half,  which 
I still  retained,  and  which  I held  by  lease,  hut  I determined  to  change  the  whole  system 
of  management.  I replaced  the  horse  by  two  cows  ; I kept  three,  and  reared  a calf  every 
year.  I house-fed  them  siunmer  and  winter,  by  which  means  I made  abundance  of  manure, 
which  again  produced  abundant  crops,  quite  a sufficiency  for  the  cows  through  the  year. 
I conducted  it  on  a three  course  rotation — two  green,  and  a grain  crop,  namely,  grass, 
potatoes  or  turnips,  grain,  always  oats.  One-third  of  the  whole  farm  was  manured  every 
year,  which  brought  it  into  a high  state  of  cultivation.  I fed  the  cows  in  summer  on  rye- 
grass and  clover,  vetches,  cabbages,  rape,  &c.  &c.,  and  in  winter  on  turnips,  mangel- 
wurzel,  cabbages,  &c.  By  this  high  and  careful  feeding  the  cows  continued  to  milk 
almost  constantly  through  the  year.  I kept  three  pigs,  one  for  the  market  and  two  for  the 
family.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  my  accounts  during  the  last  three  years.  I con- 
ducted it  from  1835  to  1S38.  Total  expenses  in  three  years,  including  rent,  labour,  &c. : — 
To  four  acres  and  a half,  £44  11  4 Total  produce  sold,  £61  0 34 

Per  acre  in  three  years,  9181  ,,  „ 13112 

„ in  one  year,  3 6 OJ  „ „ 4 1 0 4| 

Total  profits  in  three  years,  . . . £16  8 114 

„ in  each  year,  . . . 5 9 7| 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  more  profits  off  this  small  farm  in  the  same  time,  than 
from  either  of  the  larger  ones,  and  a much  more  aereable  profit ; hut  besides  the  rent  and 
expenses  paid,  with  the  profits,  there  was  a family  of  eight  individuals  maintained  and 
supported  on  the  best  kind  of  farm  produce,  meal,  potatoes,  vegetables,  pork,  butter, 
milk,  cheese,  eggs,  and  fowls.  Now,  estimating  only  £6  an  acre  for  the  food  of  each, 
would  come  to  £48.  This  divided  by  four  and  a half,  the  number  of  acres  in  the  farm, 
gives  £ll  1 3s.  id.  per  acre,  added  to  the  produce  sold,  £4  10s.  id.,  gives  more  than  £16 
per  Scotch  acre,  winch  this  spot  of  medium  soil  must  have  produced.  The  result  of  this 
experiment  proves  a great  many  things.  First,  it  proves  what  land  is  really  capable  of,  if 
properly  managed.  Secondly,  it  shows  the  difference  between  a good  and  bad  system. 
When  this  same  land  was  farmed  in  the  old  way,  and  the  horse,  cow,  and  goat  pastured,  it 
could  not  maintain  them  through  the  year,  nor  keep  the  family  in  meal.  There  was  nothing 
sold  to  pay  the  rent  and  expenses ; it  was  in  fact  a positive  losing  concern,  and  the  source  of 
misery  to  the  possessor.  Thirdly,  it  proves  that  it  is  by  cattle  the  rent  can  be  paid,  the  land  and 
farmer  enriched.  Fourthly,  it  proves  that  it  is  not  by  horse-work  or  horses  that  the  lands 
of  Ireland  can  be  cheapest  and  best  cultivated,  or  brought  to  their  highest  point  of  pro- 
duction. Fiftlily,  it  proves  that  by  house-feeding  the  land  is  soonest  and  cheapest  enriched 
and  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  quantity  of  sustenance  for  man  and  beast.  Sixthly, 
it  proves  that  pasturing  land  in  any  situation,  or  under  any  circumstances,  is  a loss  to  the 
proprietor,  unprofitable  to  the  possessor,  unfair  towards  the  labourer  and  the  community  in 
general,  as  withholding  employment  and  the  sustenance  of  the  people.  Seventhly,  it  proves, 
that  a very  small  farm,  if  properly  managed  by  the  holder,  may  be  brought  to  the  highest 
point  of  production,  and  equally  capable  of  paying  a rent  as  a large  one,  and  that  a com- 
munity of  small  farmers  may  support  themselves  in  a state  of  more  comfort  and  inde- 
pendence, living  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  than  any  other  persons  of  the  same  class  in 
society.  And  lastly,  it  proves  that  the  population  is  yet  too  small  for  the  proper  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  that  Ireland  may  for  a long  time  not  only  support  an  increased  popu- 
lation, but  supply  all  the  requirements  of  Great  Britain  besides.  The  same  system  that  I 
pursued  on  this  small  farm,  I adopted  on  the  model  farm  at  Glasnevin.  Idrave  carried  it 
out  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  with  complete  success ; and  were  I transferred  to  a 
farm  of  500  acres  I should  follow  it,  and  I am  confident  with  the  same  results.  No  other 
system  known  or  practised  at  the  present  is  so  suited  to  all  farms,  all  soils,  all  situations, 
to  bring  J&nd  from  the  lowest  degree  of  poverty  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  in  the 
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same  time  and  at  the  same  expenses.  No  other  system  is  so  calculated  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  land  and  the  fanners  of  Ireland.  As  a practical  proof  of  what  I have  been  stat- 
ing, I am  prepared  to  show  arithmetically  an  unequalled  produce  off  the  same  quantity  of 
land  under  the  same  circumstances.  I have  mentioned  that  the  schoolmasters  who 'are 
brought  into  classes  to  be  trained,  are  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  agricultural  knowledge 
and  are  very  active  in  acquiring  it.  This  is  a very  important  matter,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  show  this  by  an  examination  of  our  present  class  of  100  men,  who  have  been  only  two 
months  with  us,  should  the  commission  find  leisure  to  hear  them  examined  either  here  or 
at  the  Education  Board.  I should  be  happy  also  to  bring  a class  of  our  agricultural  pupils  for 
examination.  A new  arrangement  is  about  being  entered  on  regarding  the  adnnssaon  of 
agricultural  pupils  to  the  establishment.  Hitherto  they  were  required  to  pay  £10  per 
annum  as  fees.  For  the  future  twelve  boys  will  be  admitted  of  the  poorer  classes  free, 
kept  during  two  years,  and  qualified  as  agricultural  teachers  or  stewards.  These  bovs  will 
be  selected  from  our  national  schools  as  a reward  for  superior  merit  and  talent : none  but 
the  very  cleverest  boys  will  be  admitted  in  this  class.  We  have  it  also  in  contemplation  to 
select  a few  very  young  men  from  among  our  class  of  teachers,  keep  them  at  our  establishment 
during  two  years,  teaclung  them  science  and  practice,  and  qualifying  them  to  conduct  our 
agricultural  schools,  which  we  intend  to  establish  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
m connexion  with  model  farms.  Were  it  convenient  for  the  commission  to  visit  our 
farm  at  Hampstead,  I should  be  happy  to  point  out  more  particularly  our  system  which 
I have  endeavom-ed  to  show  as  the  most  profitable  and  applicable 'to  the  state  of  this 
country. 

[ The  witness  ivithdrew.~\ 


Daniel  Kinahan,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Dublin. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— By  profession  I am  a barrister.  My  father  purchased  the 
Lands  of  Anna,  m the  county  of  Tipperary,  near  Parsoustown,  in  the  year  IS  15,  and  held 
them  in  his  own  hands  till  his  death  in  1S27,  having  farmed  them  by  an  agent.  In  the 
year  1S27  our  family  let  the  lands  at  a reasonable  rent,  on  proposals.  Allowances  were 
made  for  buildings  and  improvements  to  all  the  tenants  hut  one.  Mr.  Lalor,  and  no  allow- 
ance was  made  to  him,  he  not  having  improved  the  land.  Mr.  Lalor  removed  several 
tenants  from  that  farm.  He  afterwards  put  Mr.  Sherlock  and  O'Brien  (father-in-law  and 
son-in-law)  into  possession  of  the  farm,  contrary  to  the  landlord's  wishes,  he  having  received 
the  sum  of  £470  (being  £70  more  than  we  understood  it  had  been  sold  to  another  person 
for),  as  alleged  by  Mr.  O’Brien.  Soon  after  Mr.  O’Brien  got  into  possession  of  the  lands  he 
complained  that  the  rent  was  too  high,  and  wanted  the  Messrs.  Kinahan  to  have  the  lands 
valued,  which  the  Messrs.  Kinahan  did  not  consider  liim  entitled  to,  as  they  felt  that  the 
lands  were  let  at  a reasonable  rent.  He  afterwards  wished  the  Messrs.  Kinahan  to  look 
for  the  rent  to  Mr.  Lalor,  and  not  to  him ; and  stated  Ms  inability  to  pay  the  rent.  The 
Messrs.  Kinahan  thought  it  the  safest  course  to  bring  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  There  was  some  defect  in  the  service  of  tMs  ejectment,  and  soon  after  Mr.'  O'Brien- 
removed  all  his  stock  off'  the  lands  to  avoid  a distress.  The  Messrs.  Ivinahan  then  brouriit 
a second  ejectment,,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lalor.  To  this  there  was  no  defence  taken.  The 
Messrs.  Kinahan  offered  to  allow  Sir.  O’Brien  to  be  put  into  possession  on  the  execution 
of  the  ejectment,  till  the  time  of  redemption  was  out,  on  his  getting  security  for  the  crops, 
as  the  Messrs.  Kinahan  would  be  legally  liable  to  Mr.  Lalor  for  the  whole  value  of  the  crops. 
This  he  was  unable  to  do.  TMs  negotiation  having  failed,  it  was  necessary  to  take  possession ; 
and  accordingly  Mr.  Kennedy  (our  sub-agent)  attended  there,  and  found',  as  be  informed  me, 
a very  large  body  of  men  assembled,  and  the  sheriff  was  obliged  to  . attend  witli  a large  mili- 
tary and  police  force.  Possession  was  then  taken  of  all  the  kinds,  and  the  cottiers  were  put 
back  as  tenauts-at-will ; and  on  the  interference  of  the  sheriff  and  the  magistrate,  Mr. 
Kennedy  put  Mr.  O’Brien  into  possession  of  the  house  and  appurtenances,  as  a caretaker. 
Mr.  O'Brien  and  Ms  father-in-law  (Mr.  Sherlock)  were  applied  to  to  purchase  the  crops, 
and  Mr.  Sherlock  offered  £100  for  the  crops,  wMch  was  declined,  as  being  under  the  value. 
The  crops,  which  consisted  of  meadowing  and  wheat,  were  saved  and  sold,  and  the  potato 
crop  (of  about  four  acres)  was  given  by  the  Messrs.  Ivinahan  to  Mr.  O’Brien.  The 
Messrs.  Kinahan  ultimately  agreed  to  pay  Mr.  O’Brien  the  sum  of  £83,  on  Mr.  O’Brien 
leaving  the  premises,  as  compensation  for  the  house  and  a limekiln  built  on  the  premises 
by  him,  and  also  for  a heap  of  manure  and  improvements  in  road-making  and  draining. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


Dublin,  Friday,  1st  November,  1844. 

John  Cahill,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Thurles,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  there  ? — I am  a solicitor  and  local  crown  prosecutor  at 
quarter  sessions  for  the  entire  county  of  Tipperary,  and  land  agent  to  Viscount  Chabot  for 
the  Thurlea  estate,  and  also  land  agent  to  other  parties. 

3.  What  do  your  land  agencies  amount  to  ? — I receive  over  £10,000  a year  rent.  Of 
that  £1,500  I receive  as  rent  payable  to  myself  in  my  own  right. 
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1*  November,  1344.  4.  How  long  have  you  held  tlie  situation  of  lo'cal  crown  prosecutor  in  the  county  of  Tip- 

penny  ? — Nine  years  ; since  the  first  institution  of  the  office.  1 

J hill"  6-  resPect  to  tI,e  counfJ  of  Tipperary,  what  are  the  crimes  in  general  which  you 

o n a , esq.  aTe  capG(j  Upon  prosecute  ? — All  breaches  of  the  peace,  such  as  riots  at  fairs,  waylaying 

attacks  upon  persons,  stealing,  &c. ; robberies  from  the  person,  all  injury  to  property  gene- 
rally, forcible  possessions,  and  every  crime  committed  with  violence,  except  rape,  Whiteboy 
offences,  manslaughter,  or  murder.  Those  are  only  triable  at  the  assizes,  and  within  th*c 
province  of  the  circuit  crown  solicitor. 

6.  Of  what  class  are  the  offences  which  are  more  general  in  the  county  ? — Heretofore 
riots  at  fairs  were  the  most  general.  Those  have  been  almost  entirely  got  rid  of-  but 
waylaying  persons  and  beating  them  has  not  been  so  completely  got  rid  of,  and  at  the 
present  time  they  are  rather  more  general  than  they  have  been — violent  attacks  upon  the 
person  from  malice,  arising  from  different  causes,  but  generally  from  some  dispute  in  refer- 
ence to  land. 

7.  Have  those  offences  generally  appeared  to  be  the  act  of  one  individual,  or  have  there 
been  many  persons  concerned  in  them  ? — There  have  been  generally  from  four  to  six 
persons  concerned  in  those  waylayings ; sometimes  fewer  and  sometimes  more. 

S.  Do  you  mean  that  the  waylaying  offences  are  generally  connected  with  the  occupation 
of  land  ? — Yes,  the  malice  causing  them  has  been  connected  with  disputes  relating  to  land 
in  general. 

9.  What  class  of  persons  are  generally  convicted  of  those  outrages? Atricultural 

labourers  and  servant  boys  belonging  to  the  small  holders  of  land,  or  their  sons. 

10.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  forming  a judgment  whether  the  persons  so  con- 
victed were  instigated  by  others,  or  were  they  revenging  any  supposed  wrongs  of  then- 
own? — They  have  generally  committed  those  offences  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  of 
other  persons,  being  connexions  of  their  own,  either  by  relationship  or  being  their  employ- 
ers. I have  also  knownrinstances  where  violent  assaults  have  been  committed  by  persons 
who  absolutely  did  not  know  the  person  they  were  employed  to  assault,  and  the  person 
assaulted  did  not  know  them.  They  had  never  seen  each  other,  but  were  pointed  out  by 
third  parties ; and  some  of  the  most  desperate  assaults  I ever  knew  were  committed  in 
that  way. 

11.  In  those  cases  do  the  outrages  generally  appear  to  be  the  result  of  system,  or  are 
they  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  of  an  individual  ? — At  the  instigation  of  individual  malice 
in  all  the  cases  that  come  within  my  knowledge ; but  it  is  the  habit  of  the  country,  where 
malice  of  that  kind  arises,  to  revenge  it  in  a particular  manner. 

12.  Do  the  convictions  for  those  offences  bear  a fair  proportion  to  the  trials  ? I never 

knew  an  instance  during  the  nine  years  I have  been  practising  at  the  sessions,  in  which  the 
juries  did  not  convict  most  willingly  upon  sufficient  evidence,  except  one  case,  and  that  was 
a case  where  a party  was  tried  amongst  their  own  neighbours  ; they  were  persons  of  good 
character,  but  had  committed  a violent  assault.  I thought  the  jury  there  did  not  do  their 
duty,  but  they,  I suppose,  thought  differently. 

13.  Do  the  parties  who  commit  those  outrages  appear  to  be  actuated  by  the  desire  of 
payment,  or  any  other  motive  ?- — No,  my  impression  is  that  those  things  in  general  are  not 
done  for  payment  ; money  is  given  in  some  cases,  but  generally  these  outrages  are  com- 
mitted from  a kind  of  feeling  that  the  parties  creating  annoyance  upon  the  subject  of  land 
should  be  put  down,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  get  loose  persons  to  commit  outrages  upon  parties 
meddling  with  land  in  a way  to  effect  the  interests  of  the  occupiers.  Sometimes  it  is  done 
by  parties  who  expect  the  persons  for  whom  they  do  it  will  do  a similar  act  for  them  in 
case  the  necessity  should  arise. 

14.  Are  those  parties  themselves  landowners  ? — They  are  occupiers  of  small  portions  of 
land,  varying  from  one  to  ten  acres,  generally  under  ten  acres. 

15.  Have  you  observed  whether  there  is  any  difference  of  feeling  in  the  country,  in  the 
case  of  a man  being  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  for  any  other  cause,  such  as  a wish 
to  take  possession  of  the  land  ? — Yes,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  a very  different  feeling 
in  the  two  cases,  but  I know  of  my  own  knowledge  very  few  parties  evicted  except  in 
default  of  paying  rent,  with  the  exception  of  particular  instances ; and  though  some  feeling 
exists  against  a man  being  evicted  on  any  ground,  that  ‘feeling  is  more  intense  if  he  is  turned 
out,  being  willing  to  pay  his  rent,  and  the  land  is  obtained  for  any  other  object. 

16.  Amongst  the  ejectments  that  have  occurred  under  your  own  observation,  have  there 
been  many  that  have  been  brought  where  there  has  been  less  than  a year  and  a half's  rent 
due  ?— Very  few  I should  say;  not  one  in  ten,  speaking  in  round  numbers. 

17.  Have  you  observed  when  agrarian  outrages  are  committed  that  the  country  people 
about  have  been  cognizant  of  them  ? — I am  perfectly  convinced  that  there  is  no  agrarian 
outrages  committed,  but  that  the  inhabitants  about  know  all  the  circumstances  and  the 
parties  concerned. 

18.  Have  you  found  much  difficulty  in  collecting  evidence  ? — It  is  almost  utterly  impos- 
sible to  get  at  the  evidence. . I have  been  engaged,  by  direction  of  the  crown,  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  leading  to  three  or  four  murders  committed  in  Tipperary.  The 
murder  of  blr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Wayland;  the  murder  of  Mr.  James  Scully  ; the  murder  of 
Murphy,  a farmer,  at  Foxford,  near  Bansha ; the  murder  of  Mr.  O’Keeffe,  at  Thurles ; and 
the  murder  of  ill’.  Daniel  Byrne,  near  Templetuohy ; and  of  course  I had  peculiar  means 
in  that  way  of  seeing  the  difficulty  of  procuring  any  evidence.  In  Mr.  Cooper’s  case  the 
evidence  was  procured,  and  .two  men  executed.  In  Murphy’s  case,  it  was  also  ultimately 
procured,  and  one  man  executed ; but  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  O’Keeffe,  though 
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every  exertion  was  used,  I could  not  have  it ; and  in  case  of  the  murder  of  Byrne,  there 
was  evidence,  but  the  man  was  acquitted  : but  immense  difficulty  is  found  in  endeavouring 
to  get  at  evidence. 

19.  Is  it  your  impression  in  regard  to  those  cases,  that  there  were  many  persons  witnessed 
the  murders,  or  were  cognizant  ot  the  fact  ? — There  were  not  many  persons  witnessing  it  in 
any  of  those  cases.  My  belief  is,  that  Mr.  O’Keeffe’s  murder  was  perpetrated  by  a single 
man.  There  were  three  persons  engaged  in  the  attack  upon  Byrne  when  he  was  shot.  Mr. 
Scully’s  murder  is  completely  involved  in  mystery,  he  was  found  murdered  in  a field,  but 
my  belief  is,  that  he  was  murdered  by  two  persons.  Murphy’s  case  was  one  of  a very 
aggravated  nature.  They  came  to  the  house  which  his  family  were  in,  he  was  out  of  it ; 
they  left  a portion  of  the  party  guarding  his  wife,  and  the  rest  remained  outside  until  he 
came  towards  the  house,  and  they  then  murdered  him.  In  that  there  were  six  or  eight 
persons  engaged.  With  regard  to  Byrne’s  murder,  I am  sure  several  of  the  country  people 
could  have  given  us  evidence,  which  they  would  not  give ; but  I am  able  to  state  generally, 
that  there  is  an  utter  indisposition  to  give  any  evidence  whatever  of  any  offence  connected 
with  the  occupation  of  land. 

20.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  indisposition  ; is  it  to  terror  or  any  other  cause  ? — 
In  some  degree  to  terror,  but  there  is  an  actual  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
give  evidence.  They  believe  that  their  own  interests  are  bound  up  in  the  cause  of  the 
parties  committing  these  murders,  and  any  party  giving  evidence  against  them  is  looked 
upon  as  an  enemy  of  the  general  class  to  which  he  belongs. 

21.  Do  you  conceive  that  undue  protection  is  given  to  the  parties  engaged  in  these  out- 
rages ? — My  impression  is  that  the  occupiers  of  land— farmers  and  small  tenants — will  all 
receive  a man  that  they  know  to  have  been  guilty  of  a crime  of  tliat  description,  and  that 
they  will  harbour  him  and  protect  him,  and  he  is  in  point  of  fact  looked  upon  as  a better 
man  than  another  because  he  has  put  down  what  they  call  a tyrant.  He  is  sure  of  being 
received  wherever  he  goes,  and  has  the  character  of  what  they  call  a “ good  hoy.” 

22.  Does  that  feeling  exist  where  it  happens  that  the  man  who  is  murdered  is  not  actu- 
ally a landlord  or  an  agent,  hut  some  driver  or  bailiff  or  in-coming  tenant  ? — There  is  no 
distinction  as  to  that,  if  the  party  murdered  he  looked  upon  as  a person  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  depriving  persons  of  the  possession  of  land,  particularly  if  persons  be  dis- 
possessed when  they  are  willing  to  pay  the  rent. 

23.  When  you  speak  of  their  being  willing  to  pay  rent,  do  you  think  that  the  amount  of 
the  rent  endeavoured  to  be  recovered  is  at  all  taken  into  consideration  ? — I certainly  think 
that  in  the  case  of  a person  happening  to  lose  his  land  through  his  own  indolence  there 
would  be  less  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people ; though  I cannot  call  to  miml  a case  of 
that  kind. 

24.  You  spoke  of  the  small  class  of  fanners  as  being  united  with  the  labourers  in  the 
opposition  to  the  eviction  of  tenantry,  to  what  class  of  farmers  would  you  confine  that 
observation  ? — From  thirty  acres  downwards. 

25.  Do  you  consider  that  the  class  of  farmers  above  that  are  unconnected  with  the 
system  to  which  you  have  referred  ? — They  are  in  general  a better  class  of  persons ; there 
are  very  few  of  the  uneducated  class  of  people  holding  more  than  thirty  acres  of  land  in 
Tipperary.  I know  several  farmers  who  are  most  excellent  persons,  and  totally  disinclined 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind ; and  I know  persons  of  much  greater  means  who  would  be 
capable  of  it. 

26.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  as  to  the  prevalence  of  outrages  in  different  parts 
of  Tipperary,  or  on  different  properties  in  Tipperary '? — The  outrages  in  Tipperary  in  gen- 
eral have  come  on  suddenly  in  particular  localities.  For  instance,  the  barony  of  Clanwilliain 
seven  years  ago  was  the  most  disturbed  part  of  the  county,  and  now  it  is  comparatively 
free  from  agrarian  outrage. 

27.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  altered  state  of  things  in  that  particular  barony? — 
There  was  considerable  exertion  used  to  put  down  the  outrages ; and  the  convictions  of  the 
murderers  of  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Wayland,  at  the  special  commission  in  1839,  gave  a great 
check  to  it. 

28.  Have  you  observed  any  difference  in  respect  to  outrages  on  different  properties ; 
are  there  properties  in  Tipperary  remarkable  for  being  free  from  them  ? — Yes  ; there  is 
one  townland,  Kilgurten,  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  the  property  of  Mr.  Cole  Bowen, 
where  I think  they  commenced  the  system  of  outrage  which  has  got  to  such  a height  there, 
and  a property  called  Curraghareddy,  near  Nenagh. 

29.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  observation  that  there  are  some  properties  in  Tipperary 
remarkable  for  outrage  ? — Those  two  properties  have  been  for  some  years  back  perfectly 
notorious  for  them,  and  several  murders  have  been  committed  upon  them. 

30.  Does  your  knowledge  also  enable  you  to  state  that  there  are  properties  remarkably 
free  from  them  ? — I am  not  able  to  say  that  the  freedom  from  outrage  or  the  increase  of 
outrage  has  been  upon  particular  properties,  but  in  particular  districts  it  is  so. 

31.  In  the  case  of  the  two  properties  you  have  alluded  to,  were  there  resident  agents  ? — 
2fo,  not  on  Mr.  Bowen’s;  and  on  the 'other  there  was  a middleman — it  belonged  to  a 
gentleman  from  the  county  of  Clare.  Some  disputes  arose,  the  particulars  of  which  I am 
not  acquainted  with ; but  there  had  been  a good  deal  of  litigation  and  outrage  upon  Mr. 
Bowen’s  property.  There  was  also  a middleman-;  he  received  the  rent  from  the  occupiers 
np  to  a particular  day — this  I know  from  being  present  at  the  trial,  in  which  it  was  stated 
Mr.  Bowen  was  the  head  landlord — the  middle  landlord,  whose  name  I do  not  recollect, 
received  the  rent  up  to  a particular  gale  day ; he  did  not  pay  Mr.  Bowen.  The  lands  were 
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evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  Mr.  Bowen,  wlien  lie  came  in,  did  not  wisli  to  have 
so  many  tenants,  and  though  they  had  paid  the  rent  to  the  middleman  they  lost  their 
interest  and  were  turned  out  by  Mr.  Bowen’s  agent.  They  took  forcible  possession ; there 
were  several  prosecutions  and  several  outrages  upon  it  and  it  has  continued  in  a disturbed 
state.  I have  always  considered  that  that  was  the  origin  of  the  disturbances  in  the  north 
riding.  Disturbances  having  taken  place,  bad  characters  are  collected  in  the  locality,  and 
any  man  who  has  a grievance  to  complain  of  uses  these  men  as  instruments  in  reveng- 
ing it. 

32.  Is  Mr.  Bowen  a resident  landlord  ? — No  ; he  lived  near  Cork.  Mr.  Bowen  who  was 
then  the  proprietor  is,  I believe,  now  dead. 

33.  According  to  your  recollection  was  that  district  previous  to  the  occurrence  you  have 
spoken  of  notorious  for  outrage? — Before  those  cases  arose  in  the  north  riding  the  baro- 
nies of  Ormond  were  the  quietest  parts  of  the  county. 

34.  When  did  that  take  place  ? — About  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

35.  Are  there  many  resident  proprietors  and  gentry  in  the  district  ? — Yes ; it  is  the  por- 
tion of  the  county  in  which  there  are  most  gentlemen  residing.  In  the  two  Ormonds  there 
are  several  small  proprietors  who  hold  their  own  properties,  and  who  reside  upon  them— 
from  £500  a year  up  to  £1,500. 

36.  Do  they  generally  manage  their  own  properties? — Yes,  all  those  men  do. 

37.  Can  you  state  in  what  manner  the  proprietors  of  that  description,  who  manage  their 
own  properties,  provide  for  their  families? — They  send  them  to  professions.  The  eldest 
in  the  family,  of  course,  has  the  Land;  and  they  generally  send  the  other  branches  to 
different  professions. 

38.  Is  it  usual  to  provide  for  members  of  then-  families  by  giving  them  farms  ? — I do  not 
know  that  it  has  been  done  to  any  great  extent.  It  may  have  been  done  in  some  instances, 
but  not  to  any  extent  so  as  to  have  an  influence  upon  the  state  of  the  country. 

39.  In  Tipperary  do  the  occupiers  hold  generally  by  lease  or  from  year  to  year? — A 
great  number  hold  as  yearly  tenants  ; of  course  there  are  many  leases,  but  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  hold  as  tenants  from  year  to  year. 

40.  Have  many  disputes  come  under  your  cognizance  hi  consequence  of  the  occupation 
of  common  land,  or  trespassing  upon  waste  land  ? — There  was  one  large  common  in  Tip- 
perary which  has  been  since  divided  by  act  of  Parliament,  that  was  productive  of  a good 
deal  of  dispute — that  was  the  Mealifte  common.  There  are  also  many  cases  arising  out  of 
cutting  gorse  on  the  mountains,  for  which  numbers  of  the  peasantry  are  fined.  They  cut 
the  heath  and  the  sods  together  with  their  slanes,  and  they  cany  them  away  for  firing  or 
manure. 

41.  Have  any  cases  arising  from  that  come  before  you  at  the  quarter  sessions  ? — They 
are  generally  disposed  of  summarily  by  the  magistrates  as  trespasses  punishable  under  their 
summary  jurisdiction.  But  I know  of  numbers  being  convicted  and  being  in  gaol  for  it. 

42.  Have  any  outrages  recently  occurred  upon  any  of  the  properties  with  which  you  are 
connected  ? — The  only  one  on  any  property  I am  connected  with  was  the  murder  of  Shana- 
han, a tenant  of  my  own. 

43.  When  did  that  occur,  and  under  what  circumstances  ? — It  occurred  about  ten  days 
since.  Shanahan  was  a civil  bill  process  server,  and  had  been  during  the  day  on  which  he 
was  murdered  engaged  hi  his  office  serving  civil  bills.  He  came  in  the  evening  to  the  village  of 
Borrisoleigh,  and  was  seen  on  his  way  home,  and  was  found  murdered  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  Ins  own  house.  I believe  the  suspicion  is,  that  he  was  murdered  by  two  persons. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  why  he  was  murdered,  but  I will  state  what  it  might  arise  from. 
He  held  a portion  of  land,  I do  not  recollect  the  exact  quantity,  but  a small  portion  of  land, 
from  me,  of  which  he  had  been  several  years  in  possession — I suppose  perhaps  twelve  or 
thirteen  years.  A man  named  James  Burke  held  a portion  of  land,  of  which  that  was  a 
part  previously,  and  got  very  much  into  arrear.  I ejected  him,  and  on  taking  possession 
he  came  to  an  arrangement,  and  I forgave  all  the  rent  then  due,  and  gave  him  back  an  acre 
of  the  land,  the  whole  holding  being  five  or  six,  and  the  house  he  lived  in,  of  which  I made 
him  a lease  at  30s.  a year ; after  that  he  paid  his  rent  and  continued  in  possession,  but 
subsequently  allowed  large  arrears,  more  than  three  years’  rent,  to  become  due,  and  was 
again  ejected.  Shanahan,  holding  the  adjoining  laud,  took  for  the  six  months,  subject  to 
redemption,  the  acre  he  held.  Shanahan  went  into  possession,  and  remained  for  a few 
months  in  possession,  but  Burke  got  some  person  to  speak  to  me  and  I took  security  for 
tbe  rent  which  he  owed  and  re-instated  Burke.  That  occurred  two  or  three  years  ago ; 
and  Burke  has  ever  since  continued  in  possession,  and  was  under  no  apprehension  of  being 
ejected. 

44.  Are  there  many  ejectments  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions’  court  for  the  county  of 
Tipperary  ? — Not  so  many  now  as  there  were,  but  there  are  generally  a number,  sometimes 
seventy,  at  the  quarter  sessions ; heretofore  there  was  sometimes  150  or  200. 

45.  From  what,  hi  your  opinion,  has  the  diminution  arisen  ? — I think  arrangements  have 
been  made  between  landlords  and  tenants  which  have  prevented  the  necessity  for  bringing 
these  ejectments.  I think  some  abatements  have  been  made  and  arrangements  come  to.  I 
have  had  as  many  as  100  ejectments  myself  at  the  sessions.  They  have  proceeded  a certain 
way  and  the  matter  has  been  subsequently  arranged,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  finally  to 
remove  a single  individual ; and  I know  numbers  of  those  are  brought  against  tenants 
which  are  not  acted  upon  any  further  than  as  a mode  of  enforcing  an  arrangement  or  the 
payment  of  the  rent ; but  the  ejectments  between  the  people  themselves — between  the 
farmers  and  the  under-cottiers — are  almost  always  executed,  because  the  farmers  are 
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anxious  to  get  the  land  into  their  own  hands,  and  they  always  execute  them  most  peremp- 
torily, and  they  are  the  most  productive  of  outrage  of  any  class  of  proceedings,  I mean 
that  class  of  ejectments  brought  by  the  people  against  each  other. 

46.  Do  you  consider  the  power  of  ejecting  at  quarter  sessions  generally  advantageous  to 
the  lower  class  of  occupiers  ? — It  is  absolutely  necessary  there  should  be  some  cheap  mode 
of  recovering  possession  upon  non-payment.  I mean  in  reference  to  the  tenant,  otherwise 
landlords  would  not  allow  their  land  to  be  held  by  persons  of  that  class.  If  a man  was  to 
be  driven  to  £14  or  £16  expense  to  put  out  a refractory  tenant,  from  one,  two,  three,  or 
five  acres  of  land,  he  would  never  let  him  in  to  occupy  it  at  all,  and  it  would  operate  as 
injuriously  to  the  people  who  hold  lands,  as  it  would  do  injury  to  the  landlord  to  take 
away  that  remedy.  There  is  one  very  great  grievance  which  affects  a great  many  persons, 
and  which  ought  to  be  redressed  in  some  way,  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  grand  jury 
assessments  are  levied.  There  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  very  best  land  that 'never  pay 
any  tax  in  consequence  of  the  present  system,  and  much  worse  lands  are  compelled  to  pay 
a very  high  rate.  I myself  hold  forty  acres  of  land  for  which  I pay  50s.  an  acre,  and  it 
produces  me  I suppose  50s.  an  acre  more  profit,  and  I do  not  pay  hi  grand  jury  cess,  nor 
does  my  landlord  out  of  those  forty  acres  of  land,  in  consequence  of  its  going  according  to 
the  old  valuation  of  the  country,  and  the  land  was  at  the  time  that  valuation  was  made 
all  covered  with  water. 

47.  You  are  aware  that  under  the  valuation  which  is  proceeding  under  Mr.  Griffith,  that 
that  land  will  be  liable  to  its  fair  share  of  taxation  according  to  its  value : can  you  suggest 
any  mode  by  which  that  land  can  be  fairly  made  to  pay  its  share  in  the  meantime  till  "the 
valuation  is  made  ? — If  the  machinery  of  the  act  was  carried  out  generally  it  would  remedy 
the  evil.  The  grand  jury  consider  themselves  bound  by  the  old  valuation ; there  is  a mode 
by  which  every  townland  or  parish  generally  applot  themselves,  and  I do  not  see  any 
reason  to  prevent  its  being  done,  except  that  the  grand  jury  are  only  to  assess  and  collect 
upon  the  old  valuation.  For  instance,  a townland  is  assessed  at  300  acres,  and  contains 
500  or  600.  The  cess  is  Is.  6d.  an  acre — this  is  applottcd,  and  a number  of  persons  have 
so  much  free  land  ; they  only  pay  for  a certain  portion  of  it. 

48.  Is  the  portion  affixed  upon  that  townland  stated  by  the  warrant  of  the  treasurer,  or 
is  it  in  any  manner  by  custom  ? — There  is  a schedule  at  the  treasurer’s  office  stating  the 
taxable  contents  of  each  townland.  The  treasurer  signs  the  warrant  to  collect  the  cess 
upon  the  number  of  acres  in  tho  townland  of  so  and  so,  or  whatever  the  denomination  is, 
it  may  be  a parish. 

49.  Suppose  a power  were  given  to  the  grand  jury  to  adopt  the  poor  law  valuation  until 
the  adoption  of  the  general  valuation  within  each  barony  or  parish,  what  would  ho  your 
opinion  of  that  course "? — I would  not  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  poor  law  valuation. 
I think  it  is  in  general  very  inaccurate,  and  is  in  point  of  fact  rather  an  imaginary  than  a 
real  valuation  in  general.  There  is  another  matter  which  I tliink  requires  some  remedy, 
and  that  is  the  present  state  of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  I tliink  there  should  be  a revision 
of  the  valuations,made  under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  particularly  under  the  compulsoiy 
tithe  act,  called  Lord  Stanley’s  Act,  where  the  compositions  were  compulsory.  I am  par- 
ticularly acquainted  with  an  estate  in  the  parish  of  Thurles,  which  I manage,  and  there  the 
valuation  is  enormous — it  was  made  by  one  commissioner,  that  is  the  compulsory  composi- 
tion, and  it  was  appealed  from  to  the  privy  council,  and  the  privy  council  referred  it  to  the 
going  judge  of  assize.  It  came  before  the  judge  of  assize — of  course  that  was  a very 
ineffective  tribunal  to  revise  the  composition  of  an  entire  parish  containing  several  thousand 
acres,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  judge  confirmed  the  composition,  after  having  taken  some 
time  to  consider  of  it ; the  consequence  is  that  it  is  enormously  high,  being  as  much  as  7s. 
an  acre  on  a portion  of  the  lands. 

50.  What  may  be  the  rent  of  the  land  which  is  subject  to  that  7 s.  an  acre  ? — It  varies 
from  £3  to  £6  an  acre ; there  are  town-fields  and  farms  adjoining  the  town.  I suppose 
the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  different  places,  but  I know  of  this  particular  case. 

51.  Was  any  offer  made  to  fix  by  agreement  the  amount  to  he  paid  by  the  parish? — I 
rather  think  not ; for  some  of  the  most  influential  persons  there  held  grazing  lands,  and 
were  not  anxious  that  the  composition  should  be  carried  out,  and  I tliink  they  resisted  the 
composition  at  the  time  of  the  Composition  Act.  It  is  very  enormous,  certainly.  The 
tithe  rent-charge  in  the  parish,  payable  to  the  rector,  is  £645  a year,  and  I pay  £385  of  it 
for  the  properties  I manage,  ancl  I get  from  the  tenants  as  tithe  rent-charge  not  more  than 
£180,  hut  then  I have  re-set  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  to  tenants  from  year  to  year 
since  the  composition  ; and  I have  always  in  letting  taken  into  account  that  I had  to  pay 
tithes,  so  that  though  they  do  not  pay  the  rent-charge  they  are  virtually  paying  more  rent, 
in  consequence  of  the  landlord  being  obliged  to  pay  the  rent-charge. 

52.  With  respect  to  the  poor  rate,  has  any  difficulty  arisen  in  the  collection  of  it  ? — Very 
trifling ; but  I would  suggest  that  there  is  a very  great  injustice  worked  in  consequence  of 
that  portion  of  the  act  which  makes  each  electoral  division  pay  the  rate  for  the  poor  that 
are  put  upon  it  by  the  hoard  of  guardians;  each  electoral  division  is  supposed  to  pay  for 
its  own  poor,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  board  have  the  fixing  of  the 
place  upon  winch  an  individual  is  to  be  chargeable.  Now,  when  persons  lose  their  holdings, 
or  are  evicted  out  of  land  in  the  country,  they  generally  go  to  the  nearest  town,  and  then 
apply  to  the  poor-house  of  that  town  to  be  admitted.  They  are  found  to  have  been 
lodging  in  the  town  before  applying,  although  there  is  no  sufficient  length  of  time  to  con- 
stitute such  a residence  as  would  make  really  an  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  place,  They  are 
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very  often  strollers  who  come  and  lodge  in  the  town,  and  go  away  for  a week,  travelling 
about.  The  country  guardians  are  of  course  interested  in  getting  rid  of  them,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  almost  invariably  put  upon  the  town  electoral  division,  which 
comprises  a portion  of  the  country,  and  in  that  way  you  find  that  the  rates  in  the  town 
electoral  divisions  are  in  general  tremendous,  far  beyond  any  other  division,  and  that 
creates  great  discontent  among  the  payers.  They  say  we  are  twice  taxed,  because  we  are  in 
the  electoral  division  of  Thurles;  we  are  obliged  to  pay  10c7.  upon  our  land,  while  persons 
belonging  to  the  next  field  pay  only  2 id.  I have  heard  them  speak  of  it,  and  say  it  was 
very  unjust ; and  I know  it  creates  a bad  feeling  against  the  working  of  the  act. 

53.  Have  there  been  any  appeals  upon  the  question  of  residence  to  the  quarter  sessions 
under  the  recent  act  ? — No ; I have  seen  none. 

54.  What  is  the  mode  generally  taken  for  the  recovery  of  con-acre  rent  ? — Generally 
they  detain  the  potatoes  until  payment  or  some  security  is  given  for  the  rent  of  the  potato 
ground,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  money  is  recovered  by  civil  bill,  if  not  paid  in  the  usual 
time. 

55.  Have  any  decisions  been  made  as  to  the  right  of  the  fanner  to  detain  the  potatoes  '?— 
That  has  been  very  much  questioned ; and  the  decision  that  I have  seen  given  by  the 
assistant  banisters,  amongst  the  rest  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  acting  as  assistant  hamster, 
and  who  is  a very  high  authority,  was,  that  at  common  lawr  there  was  no  light  of  deten- 
tion ; but  in  consequence  of  a custom  having  arisen  of  detaining  a contract,  that  they  might 
be  detained  until  the  ground  was  paid  for  was  implied  between  the  parties,  and  that  the 
farmers  were  justified  in  detaining  them,  not  as  a distress  but  as  a lien ; however,  the 
the  custom  has  been  universal  of  selling  them  as  if  for  rent,  if  not  paid  for,  or  security 
given.  There  is  no  ascertained  time  at  which  the  sale  takes  place  ; it  is  generally  after  a 
reasonable  time  has  elapsed. 

56.  If  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Moore  be  correct,  would  there  be  any  right  to  sell  in  that 
case  ? — Not  except  from  the  custom  having  been  to  sell,  from  which  it  would  be  implied 
that  that  was  a portion  of  the  contract,  although  not  specifically  mentioned. 

57.  With  respect  to  loan  funds,  have  many  cases  come  before  you  at  quarter  sessions 
from  the  loan  funds? — Yes,  from  private  loan  funds  ; a number  of  cases  in  which  the 
interest  charged  seems  most  enormous,  as  much  as  200  per  cent,  per  annum  on  a loan.  I 
have  seen  several  cases  where  the  thing  was  calculated  at  that  amount ; they  lend  money 
and  get  it  repaid  by  very  small  instalments,  and  they  charge  interest  upon  the  whole 
amount  from  the  time  of  lending  till  the  payment  of  the  last  instalment ; and  if  the  interest 
was  calculated,  it  amounts,  I am  certain,  to  200  per  cent,  per  annum,  in  some  cases. 

5S.  Have  many  cases  arisen  under  the  registered  loan  funds '? — They  have  an  opj»ortu- 
nity  of  proceeding  before  the  magistrates  by  statute,  and  they  do  not  come  to  quarter 
sessions ; they  proceed  before  the  magistrates,  and  have  a warrant  from  them,  which  the 
private  loan  funds  cannot,  not  being  registered  under  the  statute.  We  sometimes  have 
cases  of  resistance  to  the  execution  of  warrants,  where  parties  are  prosecuted. 

59.  Is  there  any  difference  in  proceeding-  by  ejectment  in  the  superior  courts  compared 
to  that  in  the  quarter  sessions  courts? — Yes,  they  are  completely  dissimilar;  for  an  eject- 
ment in  the  superior  court  is  a process  proceeding  upon  the  assumption  of  a fiction.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  person  claiming  the  land  has  demised  this  land  to  an  imaginary  person, 
to  John  Jack  for  instance;  then  John  Jack,  on  the  demise  of  the  person  claiming  title,  brings 
an  action  against  another  fictitious  person  suppose  John  Thrustout,  for  dispossessing  him, 
John  Jack,  of  this  land,  neither  of  them  being  persons  in  existence.  The  statute  then 
requires  that  a copy  of  the  ejectment  should  be  served  upon  the  parties  occupying  the  land, 
or  having  interests  therein,  with  a notice  at  the  foot,  signed  by  John  Thrustout,  that  he  has 
no  title  to  the  land,  and  if  not  defended  he  will  let  judgment  go  for  John  Jack.  Upon  an 
affidavit  of  that  sendee  the  party  so  served  is  at  liberty  to  come  in  and  take  defence  and 
make  himself  defendant  against  John  Jack,  and  on  doing  so  he  is  what  is  called  “to  confess 
lease,  entiy,  and  ouster.”  He  must  confess  that  the  real  person  claiming  the  land  leased  it 
to  John  J ack,  and  that  J olin  J ack  entered  under  the  demise,  and  was  ousted  by  John  Thrust- 
out ; and  then  the  matter  is  formally  before  the  court  to  try  whether  the  party  supposed  to 
have  made  a lease  had  a title  to  enable  him  to  do  so,  and  in  that  way  the  title  of  the  party 
to  the  possession  of  the  land  is  tried.  In  the  civil  bill  court  it  is  quite  different ; that  is  a 
statutable  jurisdiction,  where  the  real  person  claiming  the  land  is  before  the  court — the  land- 
lord against  the  tenant,  making  all  the  partiesin  possession  defendants  along  with  the  tenant, 
but  stating  in  the  civil  bill  who  is  the  tenant,  and  that  the  others  occupy,  or  have  interests 
by  registered  deeds,  and  upon  that  the  question  is  tried,  whether  the  landlord  is  entitled 
to  recover  or  not.  The  rent  must  be  stated,  the  tenure  of  the  tenant,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  determined ; whether  by  efflux  of  time,  notice  to  quit,  or  by  non- 
payment of  rent.  The  names  of  each  of  the  parties  are  set  out  on  the  civil  bill  ejectment, 
and  in  the  superior  court  ejectment  it  is  a process  to  try  the  real  merits  of  the  case  by  an 
imaginary  suit. 

6u.  In  an  ejectment  from  the  superior  courts,  the  ejectment  being  brought  against  the 
land,  is  it  in  the  power  of  the  landlord,  or  the  person  wishing  to  evict,  to  include  a large 
number  of  tenants  though  they  may  each  hold  separately  and  receive  separate  notices  to 
quit  ? I have  known  it  done.  All  persons  in  possession  being  served  where  it  was  known 
that  no  defence  would  be  taken,  and  that  the  entire  object  might  be  achieved  by  the 
expense  of  one  ejectment. 

61.  Is  it  as  possible  to  do  that  where  they  hold  by  the  same  title  as  by  different  titles ; for 
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example,  by  will  or  by  lease  ? — No,  it  cannot  be  done  where  there  are  leases.  In  an  eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent,  before  the  habere  can  issue,  the  landlord  or  agent  must 
swear  that  there  is  a year’s  rent  due.  One  lease  only  can  be  included  in  one  ejectment  for 
non-payment  of  rent. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


P atrick  Cormick,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  lire  ? — Lisdalleen,  in  the  parish  of  Templetuohy,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — A farmer. 

3.  What  land  do  you  occupy  ?— Twenty-five  Irish  acres  of  arable  land,  and  six  and  a 
half  acres  of  bog. 

4.  Under  whom  do  you  hold  those  Lands  ?— The  trustees  of  Lord  Garrick.  Joseph 

Piourke,  a first  cousin  of  mine,  owned  those  lauds,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  March,  1S41 

four  years  ago  next  March.  He  willed  those  lands  to  me,  and  I resided  in  the  house  with 
him  six  months  before  he  died,  going  to  and  fro.  He  had  more  lands  in  a place  called 
Clonbroo,  which  he  left  to  people  of  the  name  of  Can-oil,  who  were  also  first  cousins  of  him 
and  mine.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  was  the  agent  to  the  estate,  and  his  driver  or  bailiff,  of 
the  name  of  John  Rourke,  was  also  a first  cousin.  Him  and  the  rest  of  the  family  were 
left  nothing  in  the  trill,  and  they  came  into  the  house  a night  or  two  before  he  died,  and 
the  day  after  he  died  they  brought  a faction  of  men  into  the  house  at  Lisdalleen,  where  1 
was,  and  dragged  me  out  of  possession  ; they  pulled  me  out  forcibly,  and  I had  no  friend 
there  at  the  same  time,  for  none  of  them  were  aware  of  the  death  at  the  time.  After 
doing  that,  I and  Carroll  went  and  lodged  a caveat  in  the  prerogative  court.,  at  Cashel, 
thinking  they  might  wish  to  establish  a will,  which  they  attempted  to  do,  and  we  went  to 
prove  our  will.  They  brought  a will  also,  but  the  decision  of  the  judge  was  in  my'  favour, 
as  having  had  the  property  left  to  me.  They  appealed  then  to  the  prerogative  court  in 
Dublin,  and  the  judge’s  decision  here  was  to  have  it  tried  by  ejectment  at  law,  and  we 
never  could  get  into  the  property  by  the  prerogative  court.  Then,  when  that  was  done, 
when  it  was  appealed  to  Dublin,  Mr.  Wright’s  friend,  one  Mr.  White  of  Ballydub,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary',  gave  me  a letter  to  Mr.  Wright,  and  he  mentioned  in  the  letter  that 
he  gave  me  that  he  was  not  well  acquainted  with  me,  but  that  he  knew  my  friends,  and 
that  I had  a good  character,  and  making  mention  of  a gentleman  who  lived"  in  the  same 
parish  that  I lived  in.  who  would  give  me  a letter ; that  was  Mr.  Cook  of  Brownstown.  I 
took  these  letters  to  Mr.  Wright,  and  the  moment  I handed  him  Mr.  White’s  letter,  when 
he  read  a few  words  of  it  he  said,  " I know  what  this  is  all  about,  and  if  you  brought  me 
a letter  from  every  gentleman  in  the  country  it  is  all  equal  to  you.” 

0.  Did  he  say  any  thing  more  than  that? — Yes,  he  did.  I then  handed  him  Mr.  Cook’s 
letter,  but  he  would  not  take  it.  He  asked  me  who  it  was  from.  I said,  “ Mr.  Cook.” 
He  said,  “ I do  not  know  the  man ; but  no  matter  who  you  bring  me  a letter  from,  if  it 
was  from  the  archbishop,  1 would  not  read  it,  because  there  is  nothing  in  my  power  that 
I would  not  do  against  you ; and  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  way  that  I can  favour  the 
Rourkes  but  I will  favour  them.”  Those  are  the  people  that  took  illegal  possession. 
When  I heard  what  he  said,  I came  off  home,  and  came  to  Dublin  here  and  took  out  an 
injunction  against  the  growing  crop  upon  the  land,  and  served  Mr.  Wright  with  a notice 
after  serving  the  Itourkes  with  an  injunction  not  to  take  away  the  crop.  I served  a notice 
on  Mr.  Wright,  desiring  him  to  seize  the  crop  and  take  his  rent  from  the  sale  of  the  crop. 
He  came  and  canted  up  to  the  amount  of  a year’s  rent,  which  was  about  £46  Irish ; and 
there  was  four  years’  rent  at  the  time  upon  the  lands.  I understood  that  John  Rourke, 
being  bailiff  to  Mr.  Wright,  also  put  up  a notice  to  cant,  but  I did  not  see  it  or  hear  of  it 
till  after  the  cant.  Well,  then,  a year’s  rent  was  paid  in  the  year  1841,  and  the  year 
following  I served  Mr.  Wright  with  a notice,  and  he  came  and  did  not  allow  any  rent  to 
me  for  that  year.  He  did  not  seize  the  crop  that  year. 

6.  How  did  Mr.  Wright  proceed  to  recover  the  rent  that  year? — It  was  in  law  with 
me  between  myself  and  the  Rourkes ; but  the  ejectment  continued  in  dispute  till  last 
August.  Mr.  Wright  served  me  with  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  Mr. 
Wright  owned  before  the  judge  that  he  received  £200  last  year  from  John  Rourke,  and  he 
did  not  allow  any  of  the  money  to  the  farm. 

7.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that? — Yes,  I did.  He  was  there  giving  evidence  in  favour  of 
Rourke. 

5.  To  what  had  he  applied  it? — To  the  payment  for  the  other  land  that  they  held  under 
mm ; and  they  lived  on  this  farm  upon  which  I was  at  law  with  them,  and  it  was  upon 
this  farm  they  had  made  the  money.  There  was  either  twelve  or  thirteen  acres  of  wheat 
last  year,  and  there  was  not  a shilling  out  of  it  aUowed  for  rent,  and  the  year  before 
that  there  was  nearly  as  good  a harvest ; and  there  was  five  acres  and  a half  of  wheat 
this  year,  and  I was  brought  in  accountable  for  three  years’  rent  upon  it.  It  was  decided 
mst  August  in  my  favour,  and  when  the  judge  saw  how  he  was  acting  he  signed  the 
judgment,  and  I was  put  in  possession  in  two  days’  time  in  order  to  take  the  crop  off  the 
land. 

9.  What  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Wright’s  ejectment? — My  attorney  settled  with  Mr. 
Wright’s  attorney  for  consent  of  judgment  and  stay  of  execution  until  the  6th  of  November, 
and  unless  I had  the  rent  paid  that  day  there  would  be  an  habere  out  against  me. 

10.  Your  complaint  is  that  Mr.  Wright  might  have  recovered  three  years’  rent  off  the; 
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immediate  farm  of  the  Rourkes  instead  of  seeking  it  against  you  ?— Yes,  that  is  it ; that 
is  the  whole  of  it. 

11.  Where  does  Mr.  Wright  lire? — At  Foulksrath  Castle.  Freshford  is  the  post-town. 
I am  out  of  pocket  £151,  including  costs,  besides  nearly  £200  paid  to  my  own  solicitor. 

[ The  luitness  withdrew .] 

James  Carnegie,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Your  residence  is  at  North  Esk,  in  the  county  of  Cork? — Yes. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  land  agent  to  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Abraham 
Morris,  of  Dunkettle. 

3.  Haring  read  the  statement  of  the  Eev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  hare  you  any  ohserra- 
tion  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — Yes,  1 hare.  Pex-haps  no  charge  was  erer 
made  against  any  lancllox-d  or  agent  so  uncalled  for,  so  unjustifiable  and  deroid  of  truth,  as 
that  made  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  of  Drishan,  against  my  lamented  friend  Mr. 
Morris,  and  myself.  The  first  complaint  that  was  made  was  at  the  beginning  of  September] 
1S36,  as  communicated  in  the  Southern  Reporter,  in  which  was  the  following  para- 
graph : — “ We  hare  heard,  but  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  credit  the  report  in  circulation 
that  in  the  parish  of  Mill-street,  in  this  county,  Mr.  Moms,  of  Dunkettle,  means  to  banish 
immediately  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  a large  section  of  the  parish  which  has  within  a few 
days  come  into  liis  hands,  by  the  death  of  the  last  heir  by  whom  the  lands  were  held.  It 
is  said  that  Mr.  hi  orris  has  declared  that  he  will  not  give  a perch  of  all  those  lands  to  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  must  have  Protestant  tenants  on  every  farm.”  Before  Mr.  Morris  or 
I knew  that  that  had  appeared  in  the  paper,  it  was  contradicted  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
tenants  themselves  without  our  knowledge.  The  letter  from  the  tenants  is  dated  Mill-street, 
September  12th,  1S36,  and  appeared  in  the  Southet-n  Reporter-. — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Reporter. — Sir, — We  perceive  by  the  last  Saturday’s  paper,  that 
communication  has  been  made  to  you  respecting  the  ejectment  of  the  Catholic  tenantry 
from  off  the  estate  of  Mr.  Morris  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  has  come  into  his  hands  by 
the  demise  of  the  late  Henry  Leader,  of  Tullig ; now  we,  the  undersigned  tenants  and 
others,  do  believe,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Morris  or  his  agent  to  eject  any  of  the  tenants ; but  on  the  contrary,  to  make  them 
more  comfortable  than  heretofore.” 

That  is  signed  by  four  of  the  tenants.  Now  I wish  to  read  a plain  statement  of  the  facts 
as  they  then  stood,  which  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Moms,  and  sent  to  the  Cork  Constitution 
newspaper  by  me,  on  the  27th  of  September,  1836  : — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Constitution. — Sir, — An  unwarrantable  attack  has  been  made  by 
the  Southern  Reporter  on  Abraham  Moms,  of  Dunkettle,  charging  him  with  ejecting 
from  house  and  home  the  Catholic  poj>ulation  of  a large  section  of  the  country  near 
Mill-street,  and  with  establishing  a Protestant  colony  in  then  place.  1050  acres  of  inland, 
and  2450  acres  of  mountain  land,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Morris,  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Leader.  Those  lands  were  held  by  a middleman,  who  had  rented  them  out  to  a 
number  of  poor  tenants,  the  great  majority  of  whom  had  neither  capital  nor  skill  to  culti- 
vate one-tliird  of  the  ground  which  they  held ; and  were  they  left  to  struggle  with  that 
quantity,  they  never  would  be  better  than  they  are,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  moor  or  moun- 
tain would  remain  in  the  same  state  to  the  end  of  time.  The  entire  number  of  their  hovels, 
for  houses  they  cannot  be  called,  is  not  worth  £60.  Many  of  the  tenants  have  not  laid  out 
fifty  barrels  of  lime  for  the  last  thirty  years.  Although  such  ax-e  the  facts,  Mr.  Morris,  with 
the  kindest  feelings,  has  permitted  me  to  allow  them  to  x'enxain  on  the  estate,  and  to  take 
measures  to  impx'ove  their  condition,  in  order  to  see  what  could  be  done  by  stimulating 
them  to  exertioxx,  and  by  puttixxg  them  ixx  the  way  of  sixpporting  their  families  witlYgreater 
comfort  axxd  respectability.  I have,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Morris’s  instructions,  valued 
the  entire  of  the  lands,  and  divided  them  into  farms  according  to  the  capital  and  wants  of 
the  parties.  Having  arranged  for  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  all  reclaimable 
mountain  on  the  estate,  aud  being  convinced  that  the  mountain  could  not  be  x'eclaimed, 
and  that  those  poor  people  could  not  be  made  comfortable  or  excited  to  exertion, 
or  if  excited,  that  their  exertions  would  not  be  rewarded,  unless  I coxild  procure  lime 
for  them  on  reasonable  terms,  I agreed  with  a gentleman  to  whom  I set  part  of  the 
land,  to  raise  upon  another  part  of  Mr.  Morris’s  estate  50,000  tons  of  limestone,  at  half  the 
price  for  which  they  had  heretofore  been  able  to  obtain  it.  The  tenantry  on  this 
property  I have  before  stated  had  neither  the  funds,  skill,  nor  enterprise  to  cultivate  one- 
tenth  part  of  the  moor  which  they  held,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  inland  was 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  and  more  than  one-half  of  it  laid  down  to  wreeds,  but  the  course 
I have  taken  will  enable  them  to  woi’k  half  the  inland,  and  a quarter  of  the  mountain,  to 
treble  the  quantity  of  stock,  and  produce  double  the  crops.  No  man  ixnacquainted  with 
the  cultivation  of  green  crops  knows  the  value  of  this  description  of  land.  This  I will 
instruct  the  tenants  in,  and  for  the  first  year  I intend  giving  them  clover,  grass,  rape, 
and  turnip  seed  free  ; the  second  year  they  will  know  their  value,  and  be  glad  tp  purchase 
for  themselves.  By  these  means  and  the  other  arrangements  made  by  Mr.  Morris  over 
thirty  familxes,  tenants  of  the  estate,  will  be  enabled  to  live  in  comfort  and  independence. 
Mr.  Morris  has  given  a portion  of  the  inland  and  mountain  on  reasonable  terms  to 
each  of  the  resident  tenants ; and  has  let  eight  farms  to  Protestants  of  capital  and 
enterprise,  on  which  they  are  boxmd  to  build  and  reside,  thus  conferring  a benefit  on  all 
parties,  aud  improving  the  face  of  the  country.  I have  merely  stated  plain  matters  of  fact, 
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without  entering  into  the  statements  and  insinuations  of  the  i?. 
obedient  servant,” 

“Xo.-tJi  Esh,  24 th  September,  183fi. 


— I am.  Sir,  your 
J.UIEK  C.VRNEOIE.” 


Immediately  after  that,  the  tenantshaving  contradicted  thisstatement.  the  Southern  Reporter 
turned  from  Hr.  Morris,  and  stated  that  it  must  have  been  the  agent-  who  was  the  transere.*-  sor 
against  the  parties.  In  answer  to  that  charge  against  me  I made  this  communieatioii  to  the 
Constitution  : — - Sir,— The  Reporter  has  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  openly  declared  that 
though  the  blow  was  aimed  at  Mr.  Morris,  it  was  intended  for  his  agent.”  And  I challcived 
the  Reporter  to  produce  a single  case  of  oppression,  or  an  instance  where  I had  not  used 
every  means  in  my  power  to  better  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  committed  to  my  care, 
without  reference  to  religion,  polities,  or  party.  There  was  never  any  rcnly  to  that,  and  the 
matter  was  entirely  forgotten  until  this  commission  issued.  I have'now  a statement  of  the 
whole  circumstances  from  the  commencement,  giving  an  account  of  every  tenant,  and  showim-- 
how  incorrect  is  the  whole  statement  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  made.*  In  1781  the  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Morns  demised  the  lands  of  Tullig,  Cloughhonlybcg,  Auglibane,  Tom-eon,  and 
Glountane,  containing  about  3.500  acres  of  inland,  moor,  and  mountain,  to  Mr.  Ilenry 
Leader,  for  the  term  of  three  lives,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £245  of  the  then  currency.  Mr. 
Leader  sublet  the  lands  to  a number  of  cottier  tenants,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr*  Morris 
had  for  several  years  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  payment  of  the  head  rent.*  being 
obliged  to  collect  it  from  the  miserable  occupiers,  who  were'  exhausting  and  destroying  the 
lands.  In  1836  the  lease  expired  by  the  death  of  the  eldest  sou  of  the  lessee,  who' was  the 
last  of  the  three  lives.  Mr.  Morris  thus  became  entitled  to  the  possession  of  this  large 
tract  of  land,  and  found  it  greatly  impoverished  and  deteriorated,  occupied  for  the  nn*i 
part  by  a pauper  tenantry,  without  either  capital  or  skill,  or  aw  resources  whatever  t» 
enable  them  properly  to  cultivate  the  soil.  Of  course  Mr.  Morris  could  not  in  justice  to 
himself,  and  certainly  I could  not  in  the  faithful  performance  of  my  duty  as  his  agent,  allow 
matters  to  continue  in  this  state.  Here  was  presented  a favourable  opportunity  and  an 
extensive  field  for  improvement,  and  it  was  our  duty  as  well  as  our  inclination  to  avail 
ourselves  of  it.  I went  over  the  whole  of  the  lands,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  most  com- 
petent valuators  of  land  whom  I could  procure,  Messrs.  Rubio  and  Fitzgibbon.  We  divided 
it  into  regular  farms,  and  valued  every  farm  in  itself.  I then  suggested  to  Mr.  Morris  that 
his  friend,  Thomas  George  French,  esq.,  of  Merino,  should  go  over  the  lands  to  check  botli 
the  valuation  and  the  divisions  marked  out.  Tliis  also  was  done  ; our  arrangements  and 
valuation  were  approved  of  by  him,  and  the  lauds  were  let  accordingly.  A question  then  arose 
as  to  our  obtaining  the  possession  without  resorting  to  an  ejectment  on  the  title,  hut  tliis  was 
easily  and  promptly  set  at  rest,  as  the  old  occupiers  had  confidence  in  us.  and  expressed  a 
readiness  to  do  whatever  we  wished.  Our  chief  concern  now  was  how  to  dispose  of  all  the 
occupiers,  and  where  to  find  tenants  with  sufficient  enterprise  and  capital  to  build  houses  and 
offices,  properly  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and  to  set  an  example  to  the  old  tenants.  The  lands 
of  Cloughhonlybcg  were  occupied  by  tenants,  each  of  whom  had  more  ground  than  he  could 
manage.  Ouly  one  of  the  tenants  was  removed  Irom  this  farm,  and  he  got  seventy  acres  of 
inland,  and  111  acres  of  mountain  on  another  part  of  the  lands,  being  one  of  the  new  divi- 
sions. Three  Protestant  tenants  were  brought  in  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  viz.,  Dr.  Herbert 
Orpen,  Mr.  John  Smith,  Mr.  John  Philpot,  and  Michael  Callaghan.  As  to  the  tenants 
on  the  lands  of  Tullig,  the  Widow  Corcoran  had  a small  farm  on  this  ploughland.  Darby 
Coreoran  was  joined  with  her  in  this  farm.  Darby  had  a farm  on  the  lands  of  Kilmedy,  oil 
which  he  went  to  live  ; and  she  and  her  son  Dauiel  got  a farm  on  the  lands  of  Glountane. 
Another  tenant,  Timothy  Shea,  had  all  his  property  seized  by  a butter  merchant,  and  had 
run  away  before  Mr.  Morris  got  possession.  The  mother  of  the  middleman,  a very  old 
woman,  had  a lot  of  the  ground ; but  having  no  means  to  cultivate  it,  she  had  no  use  of  it. 
and  it  was  not  let  to  her,  as  her  son  was  as  well  able  to  support  her  as  any  man  in  the  county 
of  Cork.  The  only  ambition  she  had  was  to  keep  her  house  and  garden,  which  she  still 
occupies,  paying  no  rent.  John  Shea  was  the  only  tenant  outlie  lands  who  had  any  moans 
of  holding  a farm  that  did  not  get  one,  and  lie  had  only  held  for  a short  time,  and  did  not 
live  on  the  lands.  He  had  another  farm  on  which  he  resided,  and  in  which  he  had  a 
considerable  interest,  and  he  would  not  bind  himself  to  build  and  reside  on  Tullig.  There 
was  a farm  on  this  ploughland  which  the  middleman  held  in  his  own  hands,  on  which  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Keeffe,  was  living.  He  would  have  got  this  farm,  or  any  other, 
if  he  would  have  bound  himself  to  build  and  reside.  Butler,  I understood,  was  brought  in 
by  Sullivan,  and  was  there  only  one  year.  He  had  no  claim,  nor  did  he  make  any.  Every 
tenant  either  got  a farm  according  to  his  means,  or  from  fifteen  to  forty  acres  of  reclaim- 
able  moor,  with  various  allowances.  The  tenants  to  whom  the  moor  forms  were  allotted 
have  improved  their  holdings  and  made  them  valuable,  but  have  not  hitherto  been  charged 
with  any  rent.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-three  acres  of  inland,  and  203  acres  of  moun- 
tain of  tliis  ploughland  was  let  to  the  Rev.  John  Charles  Morgan,  the  rector  of  the  parish, 
Mr.  James  Nash,  Mr.  Cadmore,  and  Mr.  Bastable ; and  Captain  Wallis,  of  Drishan,  got  twenty 
acres  which  adjoined  a form  of  his.  With  respect  to  the  lands  of  Aughbawn.  about  tliirty- 
mne  acres  of  inland  and  251  acres  of  moor  and  hog  were  let  to  Air.  Philip  Rubie,  and  the 
old  tenants  got  forms  according  to  their  means.  The  lands  of  Touveen,  which  were  occu- 
pied by  Messrs.  Daniel  and  David  Ivilliher,  containing  34a.  2it.  34p.  of  arable  land,  and  340 
acres  of  mountain,  were  held  on  lease,  without  any  alteration,  save  the  reservation  of  the 
hog.  as  they  had  sufficient  means  to  cultivate  the  lands.  The  lands  of  Glountane,  containing 
over  GOO  acres,  were  in  possession  of  a most  miserable  set  of  tenants.  All  of  them  got  farms 
exceeding  their  means,  with  the  exception  of  Matthew  Shea,  who  had  neither  cow,  sheep, 
Part  HI.  o I 
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or  horse.  He  was  located  on  a good  reclaimable  moor.  Twenty-six  acres  of  arable  land, 
and  280  of  mountain  and  moor  were  let  to  Mr.  Richard  Neville,  a Roman  Catholic,  a good 
fanner,  having  both  skill  and  capital.  He  has  already  done  wonders  in  the  improvement  of 
his  holding.  The  persons  to  whom  these  lands  were  now  let  were  men  of  skill,  enterprise, 
and  capital.  They  have  already  expended  from  £7.000  to  £8,000  in  buildings  and  other 
permanent  improvements  on  the  lands,  and  they  have  not  only  employed  a considerable 
number  of  bauds,  but  by  their  example  have  conferred  a general  benefit  both  on  the  old 
tenantry  and  on  the  entire  country  around  them.  No  disagreement  of  any  kind  ever  took 
place  between  the  new  and  old  tenants,  nor  have  there  been  any  disturbances  or  complaints. 
The  greatest  harmony  and  good  feeling  prevails  amongst  them.  All  the  old  tenants  are  bene- 
fited by  the  employment  that  they  receive  and  the  good  example  set  before  them.  Not 
only  have  excellent  houses  and  offices  been  erected  by  the  new  tenants  at  then’  own  expense, 
on  leases  for  three  lives,  but  draining,  irrigation,  reclaiming  moor,  green  crops,  and  an 
improved  system  of  farming  have  been  introduced,  which  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  tenants 
as  well  as  their  neighbours.  Mr.  Morris  kept  about  forty  acres  of  a red  or  flow  bo°-,  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  deep,  in  his  own  hands.  I have  pipe-drained,  clayed,  and  limed  about 
fourteen  acres  of  it,  on  which  I had  a good  crop  of  turnips,  and  in  one  year  I saved  two 
crops  of  Italian  rye  grass  off  it.  Mr.  Morris  had  more  difficulty  in  getting  the  £245  a year 
than  there  is  now  in  receiving  more  than  three  times  that  sum ; and  there  cannot  be  a doubt 
but  that  both  landlord  and  tenant,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  country,  are  benefited  by  the 
improvements  on  this  property. 

4.  Did  Mr.  Morris  receive  the  £240  from  the  middleman  ? — We  were  obliged  to  collect 
it  from  the  tenants.  The  middleman  would  pay  nothing.  We  had  to  have  recourse  to  the 
miserable  tenants,  and  of  course  experienced  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  it. 

5.  Do  you  know  what  they  paid  the  middleman  besides  ? — It  was  considerably  less  than 
what  we  are  now  receiving  from  the  lands.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick  has  stated  that 
only  one  tenant  was  removed  from  Curraghbowleybeg,  but  he  could  have  also  told  the 
commissioners  that  that  tenant  got  seventy  acres  of  arable  land  and  1 1 1 acres  of  mountain, 
on  another  part  of  the  property  ; and  he  has  also  stated,  that  the  other  tenants  were  only 
partially  kept  in,  and  that  the  best  of  their  land  was  given  to  the  Protestants.  They  were 
all  left  their  houses  and  more  land  than  they  were  able  to  cultivate  ; and  if  their  land  is  not 
better  than  what  the  Protestants  got,  it  is  most  certainly  not  worse,  although  there  is  now  a 
very  considerable  difference.  I shall  state  the  number  of  acres  of  arable  land  and  mountain 
left  with  each,  which  will  plainly  show  to  any  one  acquainted  with  them  that  they  have 
still  more  land  than  can  be  properly  cultivated  by  them  : — 

Arable.  Reclairaable  mountain. 

A.  E.  P.  A.  R.  P. 


William  Murphy, 

. 17 

0 35 

9 

2 18 

John  Lynch, 

• 29 

1 0 

14 

1 0 

P.  and  B.  Mahony, 

. 48 

1 36 

29 

1 0 

Hugh  Killihan  and  Sons, 

. 7o 

0 10 

. 102 

0 10 

165 

0 1 

155 

0 28 

So  that  you  see  the  tenants  that  Mr-.  Fitzpatrick  stated  were  only  “ left  in  partially,”  got 
165  acres  of  arable  land,  and  155a.  Or.  28p.  of  reclaimable  mountain,  while  the  Protestant 
tenants  put  in  got  but  164a.  1r.  28p.  of  arable  land,  and  187  acres  of  reclaimable  mountain 
and  bog.  Now  with  respect  to  the  tenants  located  upon  the  reclaimable  moor  or 
mountain,  or  as  the  Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick  graphically  stated,  “located  on  spots  of 
barren  black  mountain  to  drag  out  a miserable  existence.”  The  number  who  held  land 
were  six — five  in  his  parish,  and  one  in  the  parish  of  Clondroghed;  their  names  were 
Jeremiah  Killiher  and  John  Killiher  (brothers),  John  Sullivan,  Daniel  Kelly  and  his  son-in- 
law  Corcoran,  and  Matthew  Shea,  and  were  located  as  follows  on  Aughbawn — John 
Killihan  got  forty-five  acres  of  reclaimable  mountain.  Darby  Killiher  got  forty-five  acres. 
Those  have  now  good  houses,  and  have  reclaimed  and  fenced  a great  part  of  their  land, 
have  good  stacks,  and  are  very  comfortable ; before  they  had  only  sixty-three  acres  of 
inland  and  mountain.  On  Tullig  John  Sullivan  got  thirty  acres,  Daniel  Kelly  and  his  son 
Corcoran  got  twenty-five  acres.  Those  also  have  good  houses,  and  have  reclaimed  a consi- 
derable portion  of  their  lands,  and  have  sufficient  stock,  and  are  comfortable.  There  are 
two  men  who  got  a portion  of  this  mountain,  who  were  not  tenants,  hut  were  living  in  huts 
by  the  side  of  the  road  on  the  land ; they  were  sons  of  an  old  man  who  had  at  one  time 
held  part  of  the  lands — their  names  are  Cornelius  and  Daniel  Buckley : they  got  twenty 
acres.  There  was  a man  of  the  name  of  John  Riordan  living  on  this  mountain  in  a hovel 
holding  five  acres,  and  paying  £3  -a  year.  I saw  that  this  man  had  done  a great  deal  on 
this  lot,  and  I gave  him  ten  acres  more.  He  built  a good  house,  and  his  widow  is  now  very 
independent.  Glountane. — The  only  tenant  who  did  not  get  a farm  on  these  lands  was 
Matthew  Shea,  and  he  was  broke,  and  had  neither  cow,  sheep,  or  horse.  I gave  him  a 
small  portion  of  inland  aud  mountain — in  all  ten  acres.  He  has  now  a good  house,  and 
has  cultivated  a great  portion  of  the  land,  and  is  now  better  off  than  ever  he  was.  John 
Leader  lived  in  the  mountain  iu  a miserable  cabin,  and  had  only  two  acres.  I gave  him 
two  more,  and  he  has  reclaimed  the  whole,  and  has  now  a good  house,  and  is  very  inde- 
pendent. Michael  Sullivan  had  only  a hut  on  the  land ; he  got  six  acres,  and  has 
cultivated  the  greater  part  of  it,  and  built  a good  house,  and  is  very  comfortable.  Not  one 
of  these  have  been  charged  any  rent  up  to  this  day.  He  also  states  the  name  of  Daniel 
O’Keeffe he  was  upon  the  middleman’s  farm  minding  it  for  him,  and  we  had  nothing  to 
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do  with  that.  A\  ith  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  tenants  getting  no  leases,  I hare  here 
the  lease  of  Mr.  Richard  Seville  for  three  lives,  of  308a.  Or.  4p.  of  the  lands  of  Glountane. 
and  those  of  Messrs.  Daniel  and  David  Ivilliher  for  the  same  term.  374a.  Or.  34r.  of  the 
lands  of  Toureen..  I trust  that  I have  by  this  plain  statement  of  facts  rebutted  the  charge 
of  bigotry,  exclusion,  and  extermination,  made  against  my  departed  friend.  I knew  hfm 
to  be  incapable  of  entertaining  such  feelings  towards  any  class  or  denomination  of  bis 
fellow-men ; but  that  this  statement  should  not  stand  alone  upon  my  evidence.  I have- 
brought  up  Mr.  Rubie,  one  of  the  tenants  well  acquainted  with  all  the  facts,  for  your 
examination. 

6.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Thomas  Power  relative  to  tenants  being 
turned  out  at  Knockrad  ? — I have. 

7.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  with  reference  to  that  evidence '? — Those  lands  were 
the  property  of  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor,  who  was  implicated  in  the  rebellion  of  179S;  he  was 
allowed  to  go  to  France,  and  his  brother  remained  in  this  country  and  managed  the  land 
for  him.  At  the  time  he  went  away  there  was  a lease  of  three  lives.  His  brother  took 
upon  him  to  make  a very  long  lease  ; while  that  lease  was  running,  which  he  had  no  power 
to  make.  Colonel  Baker  pm-chased  the.  lands  according  to  that  lease,  and  when  the  lives 
dropped  they  set  up  a lease  made  by  William  O’Connor'  against  the  present  Mr.  Godfrey 
Baker.  I went  over  the  Lands  with  Mr.  Baker  and  valued  them  all,  ancl  recommended  him 
to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  people,  and  give  them  new  leases,  and  make  a new 
agreement  with  them.  They  all  consented  to  it  hut  one.  I advised  him  to  give  that  old 
woman  a small  portion  of  the  land  during  her  life  at  a nominal  rent.  After  some  litigation 
they  made  an  arrangement  with  Sir.  Baker  for  the  land  at  so  much  an  acre,  hut  after  that 
they  set  np  a lease  again,  and  he  was  obliged  to  eject  them. 

S.  Were  there  any  agrarian  outrages  upon  that  property  ? — I understand  there  were 
about-  the  time  the  ejectment  was  brought  at  the  Waterford  assizes  by  Mr.  Baker. 

9.  Were  any  of  the  people  dispossessed  off  that  laud  ? — Yes,  I think  there  were.  1 am 
not  positive. 

[The  witness  loithdrew .] 

Mr.  Philip  Rubie,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  near  Cork,  at  a place  called  Ardrum  View. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a farmer  occupying  400  acres  hi  my  hands.  I some- 
times have  a good  deal  more,  and  sometimes  less. 

3.  Were  you  ever  employed  to  value  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Morris,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mill-street  ? — I was.  I am  in  the  habit  of  valuing  land  in  that  sort  of  wav 
between  landlord  and  tenants  and  also  parishes  under  composition. 

4.  Did  you  receive  any  directions  respecting  that  valuation  ? — Ho,  except  saying  that 
where  the  old  tenants  had  means  that  we  should  look  out  for  farms  for  them  according  to 
the  capital  they  had  and  their  means.  I got  directions  to  find  out  the  quantity  of  stock 
they  had. 

5.  Had  the  tenantry  any  considerable  stock  ? — No,  they  had  not,  the  greater  part  of 
them ; and  from  what  I understood  at  the  time,  they  were  poor  people  living  in  a wretched 
state  in  old  huts  and  cabins. 

6.  Did  you  make  a division  of  the  land  after  the  valuation  among  the  tenants? — I was 
ordered  to  give  so  and  so  to  the  people  and  strike  out  the  boundaries,  and  as  far  as  I could 
I divided  it  according  to  the  directions  I got. 

7.  Did  you  give  in  that  division,  in  your  Opinion,  to  each  tenant  a quantity  of  land 
according  to  the  stock  they  had  to  occupy  ? — I think  there  was  as  much  given  to  each 
of  them  as  they  were  able  to  manage  according  to  the  capital  I understood  they  had. 

S.  Were  there  many  of  those  who  were  obliged  to  remove  on  account  of  the  divisions? — 
No,  there  were  not. 

9.  Were  any  of  them  obliged  to  remove  to  the  mountain? — Yes,  they  were. 

1 0.  How  many  do  yon  think  ? — I believe  five  or  six ; perhaps  seven. 

11.  What  became  of  them? — They  got  other  farms  upon  other  parts  of  the  property. 

12.  Were  there  slated  bouses,  or  what  was  the  description  of  the  houses  upon  the 
property  at  that  time  ? — The  worst  description  ; poor  hovels. 

13.  What  is  the  state  of  the  bouses  at  present? — There  have  been  a great  many  slated 
houses  built,  and  they  are  all  more  comfortable. 

14.  Are  they  all  more  comfortable  than  when  you  valued  the  ground? — Yes,  they  are 
quite  different. 

15.  Has  there  been  much  land  reclaimed  ?— Yes. 

16.  Have  they  improved  much? — Yes. 

17.  Do  you  know  from  your  valuation  what  amount  of  rent  they  paid  before? — In 
some  cases  it  was  less  and  in  some  cases  more. 

18.  What  was  the  gross  amount  of  the  whole  of  your  valuation;  was  it  more  or  less  than 
they  paid  ?— I cannot  say,  hut  I think  it  was  less. 

19.  What  encouragement  did  those  who  removed  to  the  mountain  get  to  assist  them  ? — 
They  were  asked  for  no  rent  at  all,  and  they  got  lime  and  limestone,  and  timber  for  build- 
ing their  houses. 

20.  Do  the  tenantry  in  general  agree  pretty  well  among  themselves  ? — Yes,  they  do  agree 
very  well. 

21.  Has  the  farming  been  much  improved? — Very  much;  there  has  been  an  entire 
change  in  it. 

Pajit  III.  5 I 2 


1st  November,  1844. 

1053. 

James  Carnegie,  esij. 


See  Mr.  Power's 
Evidence , 


1054. 

Mr.  Philip  Rubie. 
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22.  Are  there  any  limestone  quarries  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  there  are  two 
now ; limestone  is  very  dear  there  and  scarce. 

23.  Had  Mr.  Morris  a limestone  quarry  on  any  part  of  his  property ; has  it  been  worked 
and  what  do  the  tenants  pay  for  it? — The  price  paid  in  the  other  quarry  was  from  40s.  to  50./ 
the  small  100,  winch  is  only  twelve  tons  of  limestone.  Mr.  Morris  had  let  the  quarry  to  a 
new  tenant,  and  he  got  Mr.  Nash,  we  understood,  to  quarry  the  limestone  at  15$.,  that  is 
what  the  tenants  now  pay  instead  of  40s.  to  50s.  ; and  the  country  people  get  limestone 
cheap. 

24.  Were  you  present  at  the  signing  of  a declaration  by  the  tenants  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Massey  relative  to  the  charge  made  by  the  Rev.  Michael  Lane  ? — Yes,  I was. 

25.  Did  you  examine  them  all  upon  that  occasion,  and  what  was  the  result  of  the  exami- 
nation ? — Yes,  I did.  I read  what  was  charged,  and  they  seemed  to  he  quite  astonished  • 
they  said  they  would  take  their  oaths — they  were  quite 'wild  about  it  that  they  should  bo5 
charged  with  any  such  thing,  and  I explained  it  in  Irish  to  those  who  did  not  understand 
it  iu  English,  and  I saw  every  one  of  them  sign  this  paper. 

[ The  witness  handed  in  the  following  paper : — ] 

We,  the  undersigned  tenants  on  the  estates  of  Massey  H.  Massey,  esq.,  having  heard  with 
surprise  that  a statement  had  been  made  to  the  commissioners  at  Macroom  that  we  waited 
on  our  parish  priest,  and  requested  Mm  to  state  to  them  that  we  were  oppressed  by  our 
present  agent  and  driver  extorting  fees,  in  money,  spirits,  and  sugar,  we  feel  it  a duty  we 
owe  to  them,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  declare  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and  we  are 
ready  to  make  affidavit,  that  neither  we  or  either  of  us  ever  called  upon  the  parish  priest, 
or  to  any  one  else,  to  desire  him  or  them  to  make  any  such  statement.  And  we  solemnly 
declare,  that  none  of  us  ever  gave  or  sent  spirits,  or  sugar,  or  any  thing  else  to  our  a^eut, 
or  to  any  person  for  him,  or  ever  said  that  we  did  ; and  that  we  were  never  asked  hv°Mm’ 
or  any  one  for  him,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  except  the  sum 
of  £o  which  we  agreed  to  pay  for  our  leases,  which  sum  was  to  pay  for  stamps,  drawing, 
and  sending  them  abroad  to  be  executed ; and  we  were  told  by  our  said  agent  that  there 
was  no  other  claim  of  any  kind  in  respect  of  said  leases ; and  although  we  are  aware  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  for  the  stamps  and  for  getting  the  leases  executed, 
the  majority  of  us  have  not  up  to  this  day  paid  any  part  of  the  expenses  of  said  leases. 
Ancl  we  further  declare,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  so  far  from  haring  any  charge  against 
Mr.  Carnegie,  that  we  are  more  obliged  to  him  than  to  any  man.  He  has  not  only  got  a 
certainty  of  our  farms,  but  has  shown  us,  at  great  expense  to  himself,  how  to  drain  and 
irrigate  our  lands,  and  to  improve  them  so  as  to  enable  us  to  pay  our  rents  ; and  only  for 
him  many  of  us  should  have  given  up  our  farms.  And  as  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Linehan 
having  distrained  us  fourteen  days  before  the  last  September  fair  in  Macroom,  for  the  pur- 
pose ot  making  us  pay  distraining  fees  to  pay  for  reaping  Ms  corn,  we  declare  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  statement,  for  although  there  were  a number  of  us  distrained,  there  were  only 
five  of  us  on  the  estate  charged  with  fees,  and  none  of  our  cattle  were  sent  to  pound,  nor 
were  any  of  them  sold  on  the  day  of  sale,  and  that  the  whole  sum  charged  was  lSs.  We 
are  ready  to  make  affidavit  of  all  this ; and  we  feel  certain  that  the  statements  must  have 
been  made  to  the  priest  by  some  malicious  person,  who  may  have  some  interest  under  Mr. 
Massey,  but  who  is  no  regular  tenant  of  Ms. 


Edmond  Semen, 
John  M'Carthy, 
Patrick  Ryan, 
John  Riordan, 
Michael  Casey, 
Timothy  Healy, 
Tim.  X Turvey, 


Richard  Sharton, 

his 

Daniel  x Horgan,' 
Patrick  Healy, 
Daniel  Casey, 
Daniel  x Connell, 
Ellen  Healy, 


Jeremiah  Horgan, 
John  x Horgan, 
John  x Riordan, 
John  Shorton, 
Patrick  Connell, 
Thomas  Scriven, 


Johanna  x Connell,  James  X Gully, 

Samuel  Scriven,  Timothy  Connell, 


Cornelius  X Murphy. 
James  Welphy,  cottage.” 


Ellen  xJHealy,  Margaret  X Connell, 


Dank  X Murphy, 


Timy.  Riordan, 
Matthew  Connor, 


26.  Do  you  know  whether  much  money  has  been  laid  out  by  the  tenants  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  estate  ? — Yes,  from  £5,000  to  £8,000.-  They  have  got  new  roads  where  a horse 
could  not  pass  formerly — it  would  take  them  an  horn-  to  go  a mile. 

_ 27.  How  were  those  roads  obtained  ? — By  the  present  Mr.  Morris,  through  Mr.  Carnegie 
himself. 

28.  Has  the  example  set  by  those  tenants  been  followed  by  the  others?— Yes;  all  the 
mountain  that  was  not  worth  any  thing  when  they  took  it  they  have  forty  tons  of  hay  on 
it  now.  We  irrigated  it,  and  drew  water  oat  of  the  river. 

29.  What  assistance  does  the  agent  give  as  to  draining  upon  the  estate  generally  ?— He 
gave  them  as  much  instruction  as  he  could.  He  certainly  did  every  tMug  in  his  power.  He 
is  most  anxious  they  should  improve. 

30.  Does  he  keep  any  agriculturist  or  drainer  ? — He  had  proper  people  to  teach  the 
tenants. 

31.  Were  the  Protestant  tenants  that  were  introduced  brought  from  a distance  ?— One 
was  an  apothecary  in  the  town,  who  attended  at  the  dispensary  in  the  town ; another  was 
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the  rector  of  the  parish.  None  of  them  came  from  a distance.  I came  the  furthest  off 
myself.  I laid  out  £700  upon  one  farm. 

32.  Was  there  much  anxiety  to  get  farms  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  a great  many  Protestants 
wanted  to  get  farms.  Some  of  them  got  more  ground  than  they  had  before,  but  a great 
many  were  not  disturbed.  Those  who  had  means  were  left  on  the  land. 

\The  witness  withdrew .] 


Lord  George  Hill,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  lordship’s  property  situated?— At  Gweedore,  in  the  barony  of  Kilma- 
crenan,  in  the  county  of  Donegal. 

2.  Has  your  lordship  been  engaged  extensively  in  reclaiming  waste  land  in  that  county  t>_ 
I have. 

3.  Are  you  still  engaged  in  reclaiming  ?— Yes,  I reclaim  myself  and  encourage  others  to 
reclaim. 

4.  How  is  that  property  circumstanced  with  respect  to  roads  and  communications  ? 

Part  of  the  property  is  very  well  off  as  to  roads,  but  other  parts  stand  much  in  need  of  them 
and  the  communication  is  cut  off  with  the  barony  of  Boylagh  and  the  town  of  Dungloe. 

5.  What  would  be  the  most  convenient  market  for  the  produce  from  that  'district 
supposing  there  to  be  communications  ?— The  town  of  Dungloe  would  be  one  market,  but 
not  the  only  one. 

C.  Whose  property  lies  between  yours  and  the  town  of  Dungloe  ?— The  property  of  a 
non-resident  nobleman. 

7.  Is  it  all  in  one  property,  or  are  there  many  ? — There  are  some  perpetuity  leases,  but 
one  head  landlord  of  the  whole. 

8.  Have  any  endeavours  been  made  to  get  the  communications  completed  ? — Yes,  it  has 
been  represented  to  the  Board  of  Works,  and  applications  have  been  made  to  the  grand 
jury  of  the  county  of  Donegal;  but  the  barony  of  Boylagh  is  always  represented  as  too 
poor  to  bear  any  additional  burden. 

9.  Have  any  other  proprietors  of  property  as  well  as  yourself  made  any  proposals  as  to 
expenditure  on  their  part  ? — No ; but  Sir  James  Dombrain,  who  is  my  neighbour,  went  to 
some  expense  a few  years  ago  in  getting  the  hue  surveyed. 

10.  Would  the  intervening  property  of  the  nobleman  to  whom  you  have  referred  be 
benefited  by  the  communication  being  made  ? — The  line  which  the  Board  of  Works  have 
marked  out  for  a shorter  road  of  six  miles,  would  exceedingly  benefit  the  property,  as  it 
would  go  over  a tract  of  country  which  is  uncultivated  at  present  and  perfectly  waste. 

11.  Do  we  understand  you  that  the  road  to  which  you  refer  would  open  a very  consider- 
able tract  of  country  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

12.  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to  obtain  contributions  from  the  landed  proprietors  ? 

The  agent  of  the  nobleman  referred  to  has  been  applied  to. 

13.  Are  the  proprietors  of  other  properties  likely  to  be  benefited  ? — Not  particularly, 
that  I am  aware  of,  but  it  would  be  a general  benefit,  because  it  is  a coast  road;  and  if  vou 
want  to  go  from  Glenties  to  Dunfanaghy,  you  now  have  Anagary  strand  to  cross.  The 

Eoor  law  commissioner  Mr.  Nicholls,  and  many  others  who  have  been  in  that  countrv, 
ave  felt  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  it. 

14.  In  making  application  to  the  grand  jury  or  the  Board  of  Works,  do  I understand  vou 
that  any  proposition  has  been  made  by  the  landed  proprietors  to  bear  any  part  of  the 
expense  '? — No,  none  I believe. 

15.  Have  many  roads  been  made  through  the  district  lately? — The  Board  of  Works 
made  a road  about  ten  years  ago  from  Malins  to  Gweedore  Bridge. 

16.  Would  the  communication  to  which  you  refer  be  an  expensive  communication? I 

understand  the  Board  of  Works’  estimate  was  £1,800  for  a road  from  Gweedore  Bridge  to 
Dungloe. 

17.  Is  the  property  of  which  your  lordship  is  proprietor  held  principally  in  large  or  small 
farms  in  the  district  ? — It  is  held  in  small  farms  of  from  three  to  five  and  ten  acres. 

18.  What  steps  have  you  lately  been  taking  in  encouraging  those  persons  in  the  improve- 
ment of  their  farms  ? — Chiefly  by  offering  premiums  for  new  houses  and  other  improve- 
ments. 

19.  Is  the  ground  principally  arable,  or  is  most  of  it  rough  land  ? — It  is  mostly  rough 
land;  in  some  cases  the  number  of  acres  I have  mentioned  includes  arable  land  and  rough 
land.  I have  some  tenants  who  pay  as  little  as  3s.  0 d.  a year  rent  for  their  farms. 

20.  Have  you  found  the  system  of  premiums  and  active  inspection  to  be  successful  in 
encouraging  the  improvements  of  those  farms  ? — Yes  ; most  satisfactory. 

.21.  Is  the  system  of  premiums  accompanied  by  instruction  ? — Yes ; I have  an  agricul- 
turist, and  I never  let  them  alone  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end. 

22.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  constantly  endeavouring  to  give  them  better  notions  of 
agriculture  ? — Yes  ; and  urge  them  to  improve. 

23.  Is  any  of  the  land  held  in  rundale  ? — All  of  it  was  in  rundale  or  common,  without 
ditches ; but  the  property  has  been  surveyed,  and  divided  into  farms,  and  every  man  is  now 
on  his  own  farm. 

. 24.  Has  that  been  done  long  enough  to  enable  you  to  judge  of  the  benefit  of  the  altera- 
tion you  have  made  ? — Yes,  it  lias. 

25.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  effecting  the  separation  ? — Yes.  The  people  disliked  anv 
change  to  be  made. 


ls<  November,  1844. 

1053:. 

Mr.  Philip  Rubie. 


1055. 

Lord  George  Hill. 
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79S  EVIDENCE  TAKEN  BEFORE  THE  COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED 

1st  November,  1S44.  26.  Have  tlier  become  reconciled  to  it  now  ? — Yes;  and  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  it 

1055  27.  Was  the  change  effected  without  any  agrarian  outrage,  or  any  scenes  of  violence  ?— 

Lord  George  "mil.  ^ may  say  that  it  was,  with  the  exception  of  an  attempt  to  level  some  ditches  I had  made  • 
but  the  persons  having  been  taken  in  the  very  act,  put  a stop  to  it,  as  nothing  of  the 
sort  has  occurred  since. 

2S.  What  state  was  that  property  in  before  your  lordship  became  possessed  of  it,  as  to 
the  quiet  of  the  country ; was  it  a district  much  disturbed  ? — The  people  were  quiet,  but 
frequently  in  great  distress.  They  made  their  grain  into  whisky ; and  then  often  before 
the  new  potatoes  came  in,  they  were  subject  to  famine.  There  was  no  provision  in  the 
country. 

29.  Are  you  able  to  state,  that  since  the  introduction  of  the  new  system,  putting  every 
man  upon  his  own  farm,  and  instructing  him  in  a better  mode  of  tilling,  that  the  people 
are  more  comfortable  ? — They  fully  admit  it  themselves  and  say,  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  system  I have  adopted,  they  would  be  begging  through  the  country. 

30.  Is  your  lordship  a good  deal  resident  there  ? — I have  resided  there  some  months  in 
every  year,  and  nearly  four  months  in  tliis. 

31.  Have  you  any  person  constantly  resident  there  who  can  look  to  the  individual 
farms? — Yes,  I have  an  agent  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  an  agriculturist  on  the  spot,  and 
a regular  staff  of  bailiffs,  each  having  a district. 

32.  You  have  stated  that  the  custom  was  formerly  to  make  the  grain  into  illicit  spirits  ; 
do  you  know  what  becomes  of  it  now  ? — They  sell  a good  deal  of  it  at  the  store  which  I 
built  at  Bunbeg  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  was  built  with  the  view  of  giving  the  people  a 
market  for  their  produce  ; before  that  time  they  were  obliged  to  take  their  corn  to  Dun- 
fanaghy,  sixteen  miles,  or  to  Letterkenny,  twenty-six  miles,  and  as  they  had  no  carts  they 
were  obliged  to  cany  it  on  the  backs  of  horses ; and  rather  than  bring  it  back  so  far,  were 
glad  to  take  any  price  that  was  offered  to  them. 

33.  Do  the  persons  who  hold  so  small  an  extent  of  land  as  three  or  four  acres  depend 
entirely  upon  the  land,  or  do  they  get  labour  besides  ? — Some  now  get  labour  from  me. 
There  was  no  employment  given  formerly,  as  there  was  no  resident  gentlemen  in  the 
district. 

34.  Are  they  exerting  themselves  in  following  your  instructions  in  draining? — Yes,  they 
are — trenching  and  draining  the  land,  and  fencing  it ; there  were  no  fences  formerly,  it  was 
all  in  common. 

35.  Can  you  give  the  commissioners  any  description  of  the  state  in  which  you  found  that 
property  when  you  purchased,  and  of  its  present  condition  ? — I will  take  the  liberty  of 
submitting  to  the  commissioners  the  following  statement,  which  has  been  made  from  notes 
which  I have  from  time  to  time  taken — 


1838.  District  of  Guidore,  Parish  of  West  Tullagkobegley,  Barony  of  Kilmacrenan,  Co.  of  Donegal. 


State  of  the  country. 
Schools  and  medical 
ad  rice. 

Bents. 

Lawless  condition, 
hlarket  towns. 


Illicit  distillation. 


The  coast. 


Eundale  or  common. 


Tenant-right  or 
good-will. 


No  fixed  residence. 


A.  wild  mountain  district,  divided  into  small  properties.  No  resident  proprietors.  The  estates  of  such  small 
value  that  no  gentleman,  or  scarcely  respectable  person,  would  act  as  agent  for  them.  No  schools ; no  dis- 
pensary. 

Bents  very  small ; no  regularity  as  to  collecting  them ; small  suras  taken  at  fairs,  or  whenever  they  could  be  got  j 
no  reeeipt  given  and  no  regular  account  kept,  consequently  the  greatest  confusion  prevailed  as  to  what  was  due. 
Upon  some  of  the  properties  there  were  arrears  of  eight,  ten,  and  even  twenty  years’  standing.  Much  illicit 
distillation  carried  on.  Successful  resistance  to  tithes;  upon  one  occasion  sixty  police  were  beat  off.  A great  deal 
of  fighting  at  fairs.  Much  drunkenness.  The  nearest  market  towns  nine,  sixteen,  and  twenty-six  miles  distant, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  smallest  article,  such  as  iron  to  shoe  a horse,  boards  for  a coffin,  nails,  &c.  A man  going  such 
a distance  with  a horse-load  of  oats  would  accept  any  price  which  might  be  offered  him  sooner  than  bring  it  back 
again  ; advantage  was  consequently  taken  of  this  circumstance  by  the  traders.  The  general  system,  therefore,  was 
to  make  the  graiu  into  whisky,  which  was  certain  of  paying  a remunerating  price,  besides  that  this  mode  of 
trading  was  more  agreeable  to  a people  fond  of  excitement  and  an  irregular  life  ; and  although  sometimes  detected, 
and  consequently  ruined,  by  the  visits  of  the  revenue  police,  yet  as  the  profit  made  by  those  who  escape  detection 
is  so  great,  many  are  induced  to  continue  the  practice,  by  which  much  corn  is  destroyed  which  should  furnish  meal 
for  the  people  in  summer  before  the  new  potatoes  come  in — consequently  they  are  often  in  great  want  of  provision 
at  that  season,  and  can  only  obtain  it  at  an  exorbitant  rate  upon  trust.  Another  excuse  they  have  for  carrying  on 
illicit  distillation  is,  that  the  potnle  (or  refuse  after  distillation)  is  excellent  food  for  cattle. 

The  sea  coast  is  the  most  thickly  inhabited  part  of  the  country,  on  account  of  the  facility  of  obtaining  sea-WTaek 
for  manure,  and  also  subsistence  when  provisions  are  scarce,  such  as  shell  fish,  dilosk,  stoak,  kc.,  as  well  as  for  the 
convenience  of  getting  to  and  from  the  islands  to  graze  the  cattle  and  make  whisky.  Large  tracts  in  the  interior  are 
consequently  neglected,  and  lying  waste  from  the  population  thronging  the  shore,  where  the  land  is  subdivided  into 
very  minute  portions,  besides  the  wretched  system  of  rundale  being  here  in  full  force.  Each  tenant  considers  himself 
entitled  to  a portion  of  each  various  quality  of  land  in  his  division,  and  the  man  who  had  a bit  of  good  land  at  one 
extremity  was  sure  to  have  a bit  of  bad  at  the  other,  and  bits  of  other  quality  in  odd  corners,  each  bounded  by  bis 
neighbour’s  farms  without  any  ditch  or  fence  between  them ; trespasses,  and  fights,  and  the  total  impossibility  of 
any  improvement,  were  the  natural  consequences. 

The  good-will  or  tenant-right  of  a farm  is  generally  very  high,  often  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty  years'  purchase, 
land  being  the  thing  most  coveted,  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  the  only  means  of  subsistence,  employment  being  uncer- 
tain, and  as  till  of  late  no  support  being  provided  for  the  poor  and  helpless  every  penny  was  carefully  put  by  with 
a view  of  purchasing  land.  This  took  all  their  little  capital,  and  very  often  left  them  in  debt  to  some  money  lender, 
who  had  made  up  the  required  sum  at  an  enormous  rate  of  interest ; by  this  means  nothing  was  left  them  for  the 
purchase  of  cattle  and  seed.  Many  never  contemplate  any  thing  beyond  potatoes  sufficient  to  feed  their  families, 
the  little  corn  grown  being  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  landlord,  not  amounting  in  most  instances  to  more 
than  10s.  or  £1  per  annum;  a cow  or  some  goats,  five  or  six  half-starved  sheep  to  supply  the  family  with  clothing, 
or  furnish  wool  for  making  stockings  for  sale  to  buy  tobacco  and  pay  the  county  cess  (which,  for  my  part,  I think 
should,  like  the  rent-charge,  be  borne  by  the  landlord,  as  also  the  poor  rate). 

It  often  happens  that  one  man  has  three  dwellings,  one  in  the  mountain,  another  upon  the  shore,  the  third  upon 
an  island,  he  and  his  family  flitting  from  one  to  the  other  according  as  the  herbage  is  thought  to  be  beneficial  tp 
the  sheep  and  cattle,  at  times  supposed  to  have  a disease  requiring  change  of  pasture,  in  reality  more  food.  This 
change  usually  takes  place  upon  a fixed  day ; the  junior  branches  of  the  family  generally  perform  the  land  journey 
on  the  top  of  the  household  goods  with  which  the  mountain  pony  is  loaded,  the  churn  slung  on  one  aide  of  the 
animal,  into  which  the  youngest  child  is  often  thurst,  its  head  being  the  only  part  visible.  Owing  to  this  Arab 
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r,ioae  of  life  no  pains  are  talten  by  tlie  owners  to  make  any  one  of  these  habitations  comfortable.  Tiiev  consist  of 
four  walls  built  of  large  rough  stones  put  together  with  mud  instead  of  mortar,  no  chimney,  a front  and  back  door, 
a window  with  no  glass  only  a shutter,  for  thatch  tbev  use  heather  or  bent,  one  or  two  wooden  stools,  an  iron 
potato  pot,  a tin  drinking  cup,  a crazy  bedstead  filled  up  with  heather  and  potatoes,  little  more  than  raps  for  hed- 
clothes,  a churn,  two  or  three  piggins,  a spade  and  a shovel,  made  up  the  furniture  of  a mountain  cabin,  half  of 
which,  without  any  division,  is  given  up  to  the  cattle;  no  attempt  is  made  at  a garden  or  yard,  or  any  kind  of  out-house. 

The  total  neglect  of  these  mountain  districts  is  in  a great  measure  the  reason  of  their  pres.ent  wild  condition. 
The  people  left  entirely  to  themselves  to  do  as  they  pleased  divided  and  subdivided  the  land,  and  sold  it  nlso,  with- 
out being  interfered  with  by  either  landlord  or  agent,  till  the  greater  number  considered  that  they  might  dispose  of 
it  as  they  pleased  provided  they  paid  the  landlord  a just  rent,  and  thought  it  hard  that  any  one  should  interfere 
with  their  arrangements.  The  holdings  were  in  many  cases  reduced  to  such  small  patches  ns  to  be  incapab'e  of 
producing  sufficient  food  for  the  family,  or  scattered  in  so  many  bits  here  and  there  in  eighteen  or  twenty  different 
places  ; one  man  (a  tailor  by  trade)  had  his  land  in  forty-two  different  places,  and  gave  it  up  in  despair,  declaring 
that  it  would  take  a very  keen  man  to  find  it : one  field  of  half  an  acre  of  oats,  near  the  police  barracks,  was  held 
by  twenty-two  persons.  The  people  were  in  the  habit  of  trafficking  in  their  land,  and  would  sell  small  portions 
of  it  as  they  wanted  money  either  for  ever  or  for  a term  of  years.  These  bargains  were  of  the  most  complicated 
nature ; and  by  the  majority  of  the  tenants  great  dislike  was  manifested  to  the  land  being  divided  into  farms,  and 
to  matters  being  put  straight  and  made  easy  of  apprehension,  many  appearing  to  pass  their  whole  time  in  concoct- 
ing schemes  for  overreaching  their  neighbours,  disliking  plain  dealings  and  matters  of  fact.  The  land  is  not  let  by 
the  acre  but  by  the  cow's  grass,  and  even  by  the  cow's  foot  (cosbo),  the  fourth  of  a cow’s  grass,  varying  in  value 
in  each  townland  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  from  Is.  8 J.  to  17s.,  a mere  quit  rent.  There  being  little 
or  no  fencing  after  harvest  the  sheep  and  cattle  are  brought  from  the  mountains  and  allowed  to  run  every  where, 
so  that  no  one  man  could  venture  to  grow  turnips,  clover,  or  any  kind  of  green  crop,  as  nothing  under  a "four-feet 
wall  would  keep  out  the  mountain  sheep.  Another  disadvantage  ol  this  rundale  or  common  system  is,  that  should 
an  individual  be  more  enterprising  than  the  rest,  and  bring  into  cultivation  a portion  of  bog  or  mountain  when  he 
had  taken  a crop  off  it,  the  whole  of  the  people  of  his  division  claimed  a right  of  dividing  the  new  at  able  ground 
with  him;  by  this  means  such  confusion  prevailed  that  disputes  and  assaults  were  numerous,  and  much  time  was 
wasted  in  quarrels  and  at  petty  sessions,  and  no  man  profited  by  being  more  industrious  than  his  neighbours.  The 
houses  were  in  clusters — another  evil,  as  the  women’s  time  was  taken  tip  in  talking  and  quarrelling,  and  the  men 
did  not  live  upon  their  farms.  For  want  of  a landlord’s  care  these  already  small  farms  were  divided  at  the  death  of 
the  occupier  amongst  his  children,  leaving  to  each  a mere  skibberlin,  or  small  garden. 

The  large  tracts  of  mountain  grazing  for  want  of  regulation  were  trespassed  over  by  cattle  and  sheep  from  the 
neighbouring  properties,  or  by  those  belonging  to  friends  or  relations  of  the  more  powerful  clans,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  weaker — indeed  the  country  was  ruled  by  a few  bullies  and  lawless  individuals,  who  acknowledged  neither 
landlord  nor  agent ; and  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  passable  roads  kept  back  civilisation,  encouraged  these  law- 
less proceedings,  and  also  prevented  the  people  from  bringing  more  land  into  cultivation. 

The  cattle  in  this  district  are  of  a poor  description,  nothing  being  done  to  improve  the  breed  ; there  are  likewise 
no  pigs  here. 

The  people  are  a quiet  inoffensive  race,  and  naturally  civil  and  kind  in  their  manners  ; many  do  not  understand 
English,  particularly  the  women  ; they  dislike  sending  tlieir  children  from  home,  are  sociable  and  friendly,  great 
talkers,  and  sit  up  half  the  night  in  winter  talking  and  telling  stories,  firing  being  plentiful.  They  dislike  living  in 
detached  houses,  which  they  consider  lonely. 

There  is  no  employment,  owing  to  there  being  no  resident  gentleman.  The  young  men  go  in  great  numbers  to 
the  harvest  in  Scotland  ; at  home  they  work  very  hard  seed  time  and  harvest,  which  are  late  in  this  part  of  the 
country ; the  other  months  they  are  generally  idle,  with  the  exception  of  a little  fishing.  In  the  month  of  January 
shoals  of  herrings  usually  make  their  appearance  upon  this  coast,  when  the  people,  clubbing  their  means  to  purchase 
boats  and  nets,  make  great  exertions  to  avail  themselves  of  this  source  of  profit ; no  salt  is  to  be  had  but  at  the 
distant  towns  above  referred  to.  For  want,  however,  of  regularity  and  protection,  the  fishery,  instead  of  proving 
profitable,  often  turns  out  the  reverse.  Wherries  from  Rusk,  Balbriggan,  and  Skerries,  and  other  places,  come 
here  and  molest  the  poor  natives,  cutting  their  nets,  &e.,  for  from  the  stormy  character  of  the  coast  the  people  are 
afraid  of  staying  out  in  their  small  boats  with  their  nets  at  night,  and,  contrary  to  what  should  be  the  case,  they 
cast  their  nets  by  day-light,  leave  them  all  night,  and  return  to  look  for  them  in  the  morning.  By  this  means  if  the 
night  is  stormy  the  nets  break  a drift,  get  mixed  together,  and  floating  about  full  of  dead  fish  scare  shoals  of 
herrings  from  the  coast;  many  hundred  pounds’  worth  of  nets  are  lost  in  this  manner,  whereas  if  the  government 
sent  a cutter  down  to  keep  order  at  that  season  much  mischief  would  be  prevented  ; ber  presence  would  give  con- 
fidence also  to  the  fishermen,  who  would  remain  with  their  nets,  knowing  that  if  it  came  on  to  blow  there  is 
assistance  and  a refuge  at  hand, — [Since  the  above  was  written  a cutter  has  been  sent  to  the  coast.] 

Several  of  the  small  properties  at  Guidore  have  been  purchased  and  combined  by  me,  and  the  property  now 
consists  of  23,000  acres  and  upwards,  and  containing  near  700  tenants,  the  individuals  of  whose  families  amount 
to  about  3,000  souls. 

A corn  store  and  kiln  have  been  built  at  Bunbeg,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Claudy  and  Gweedore, 
capable  of  containing  between  300  and  400  tons  of  oats,  and  which  affords  a ready  and  convenient  market  for  the 
surrounding  district;  and  the  quay,  which  has  fourteen  feet  at  high  water,  offers  every  facility  for  the 
exportation  of  the  grain  and  other  produce,  and  also  for  the  importation  of  every  description  of  goods  required  by 
the  country  people,  and  with  which  they  can  be  supplied  at  the  extensive  shop  adjoining  the  store  ; the  system 
adopted  at  the  store  is  ready  money,  and  the  country  people  have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  goods  from  the 
shop  at  the  same  prices  which  they  would  pay  at  Letterkenny,  distant  twenty-six  miles. 

A new  corn  mill  has  been  erected  upon  the  most  improved  principle ; the  old  mills  in  the  country,  having 
neither  kiln  nor  the  means  of  cleaning  the  grain  attached  to  them,  they  produced  a very  inferior  article,  scarcely 
fit  for  use. 

The  estate  was  mapped  and  surveyed  at  very  considerable  expense,  and  the  farms  remodelled  so  that  each  tenant 
has  his  land  together  in  one  place  (with  few  exceptions),  instead  of  being  as  formerly  in  several  detached  places. 
This  was  effected  with  much  difficulty,  the  people  themselves  having  the  greatest  antipathy  to  any  change.  In 
doing  this,  each  man’s  case  was  attentively  considered,  so  that  no  injury  or  loss  was  incurred  by  any.  In  consequence 
of  this  new  state  of  affairs  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  shift  their  houses,  which  was  easily  accomplished,  as  the 
custom  of  the  country  is,  on  those  occasions,  to  hire  a fiddler,  who,  taking  up  his  position  upon  the  intended  site, 
scrapes  away  whilst  the  neighbours  are  busy  bringing  stones  from  all  quarters,  and  wjien  a sufficient  quantity  have 
been  collected,  the  evening  is  finished  by  a dance. 

The  rents  due  at  November  are  generally  paid  with  regularity  in  February ; and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  great 
arrear  that  was  formerly  on  the  property,  1 thought  it  advisable  to  take  two  years'  rent,  and  to  forgive  them  the 
remainder ; for  I considered  that  where  it  required  every  exertion  to  pay  the  current  rent,  it  would  be  useless  to 
expect  they  could  pay  what  had  been  formerly  allowed  to  accumulate. 

Premiums  are  now  given  for  bouses  built  on  approved  plans,  as  well  as  for  office-houses,  cattle,  crops,  pigs,  &c., 
besides  the  use  of  west  highland  bulls,  boars,  and  horses.  At  first  when  these  premiums  were  offered,  it  was  con- 
sidered a hoax,  as  the  people  could  not  imagine  that  any  thing  of  the  sort  would  be  done  for  their  sole  benefit 
alone ; and  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  the  first  year  they’ were  offered  no  candidates  came  forward.  Since  that 
tune  the  tenants  have  discovered  their  mistake,  and  this  year  (1S44)  there  were  upwards  of  100  candidates. 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  I have  been  assisted  in  these  premiums  by  the  London  Irish  Peasantry  Improvement 
Society  of  London. 
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Very  great  improvements  hare  already  arisen  from  the  system  of  premiums ; they  have  promoted  to  a great 
degree  industry,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  in  the  interior  economy  of  tile  houses.  Beds,  furniture,  crockery  ware 
and  other  articles  are  now  to  be  seen  in  them,  instead  of  the  cows,  which  are  now  removed  to  proper  byres.  The 
improvement  of  the  land  and  the  increased  crops  are  most  striking. 

Several  miles  of  roads  have  been  made  through  the  mountains.  This  lias  been  instrumental  in  reclaiming  land 
hitherto  inaccessible.  The  public  roads  and  bridges  have  been  also  greatly  improved,  which  were  formerly  very 
much  neglected,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no  resident  gentleman  to  look  after  the  interests  of  that  part  of  the 
barony,  which  nevertheless  paid  its  due  proportion  of  county  cess. 

Upon  the  Letterkenny  road,  and  four  miles  from  the  store,  a comfortable  inn  lias  been  built  close  to  the  river 
Clnudy  (in  which  there  is  good  fishing)  ; and  in  order  to  set  an  example  of  a better  system  of  husbandry,  a good  sized 
farm  has  been  attached  to  the  Inn,  part  of  which  has  been  trenched  and  thorough  drained,  it  being  originally  rough 
mountain  land,  but  has  the  last  two  years  produced  excellent  crops  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  turnips.  Small  model 
farms  have  also  been  formed  in  two  other  places,  in  obtaining  laud  for  which,  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
as  the  tenants,  though  making  little  use  of  it  themselves,  required  a large  sum  for  the  tenant-right,  which  was 
perhaps  no  more  than  iliey  or  their  forefathers  had  paid  for  it ; and  although  the  land  was  held  at  will,  yet  1 felt  it, 
only  just  to  allow  them  what  was  considered  the  market  price.  This  refers  only  to  land  which  had  been  in  any 
degree  cultivated  or  improved  ; but  as  the  mountain  laud  had  neither  bud  labour  nor  money  expended  upon  it,  it 
was  not  thought  necessary  that  they  should  be  paid  any  tenant-right  for  it,  but  they  were  allowed  to  retain  as  much 
as  was  necessary  for  grazing. 

In  cultivating  these  portions  of  land,  granite  gravel,  which  is  found  there  under  the  bog,  has  proved  to  be  an 
excellent  fertilizer,  as  also  sea  sand.  These  ingredients  were  never  used  before  in  this  district;  but  when  the 
people  savvthe  excellent  crops  produced  by  them,  they  immediately  followed  the  example,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
the  increase  of  the  produce  has  been  very  great.  1 should  also  state  that  in  addition  to  this  natural  fertilizer,  they 
were  induced  by  the  offer  of  premiums  to  make  large  heaps  of  compost  with  lime,  &c.  Premiums  were  also  given 
for  trenching  and  draining. 

An  excellent  m-VomI -bouse  was  built  near  Buiibeg,  for  the  instruction  of  the  females  in  sewing,  &e.,  as  that  was 
not  attended  to  previously,  the  most  of  the  women’s  gowns  having  been  made  by  tailors.  Although  this  is  the 
principal  object  of  the  school,  it  is  not  intended  to  confine  it  to  that  alone,  as  a competent  master  has  been  pro. 
vided  to  give  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  &c.  The  scliool-honse  is  well  adapted  to  public  worship,  ami  lias 
been  frequently  used  for  that  purpose  ; the  parish  church  being  ten  miles  distance,  it  is  hoped  that  in  future  service 
will  be  regularly  performed  there.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  is  most  anxious  to  provide  for  the  spiritual 
warns  of  such  remote  districts,  1ms  kindly  afforded  every  facility  to  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  has  promised 
to  license  the  school-house  at  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be  made. 

A dispensary  has  been  established  at  Bunbcg,  which  is  attended  once  a week  by  the  medical  man  from  Dungloe. 

Petty  sessions  are  also  held  at  Bunbeg  once  a month,  and  there  is  a police  station  at  a short  distance. 

As  the  sheep  are  numerous  upon  the  mountains,  it  affords  a facility  of  obtaining  wool,  which  is  manufactured 
into  cloth  and  flannel,  besides  supplying  occupation  to  the  women  in  knitting  -,  upwards  of  .£70  worth  of  socks  and 
stockings  were  exported  this  year,  besides  what  was  sold  in  the  country.  The  quality  of  these  articles  has  much 
improved  since  premiums  were  given  for  them  ; and  I consider  it  of  great  importance  that  the  clothes  worn  by  the 
country  people  should  be  of  home  manufacture,  not  only  as  giving  employment,  but  also  preventing  the  sale  of 
second-hand  clothes,  which  is  now  become  so  common  ; as  these  second-hand  clothes  are  not  only  unsuitable  to  the 
wants  and  habits  of  the  working  classes,  giving  them  a ragged  and  miserable  appearance,  but  also  having  frequently 
been  the  means  of  introducing  fever,  cholera,  and  other  diseases  into  the  country. 

The  scenery  in  this  neighbourhood  being  very  picturesque,  the  mountains  and  sea,  together  with'  the  adjacent 
islands,  have  been  much  admired  by  those  who  have  visited  the  Guidore  district,  and  it  is  hoped  that  visitors  to 
this  and  other  parts  of  Ireland  will  every  year  become  more  numerous,  that  they  may  he  enabled  to  judge  for  them- 
selves of  the  true  state  of  the  country,  and  witposs  the  exertions  making  by  all  classes  for  its  improvement. 

33]  45j|tc  a6  etjiiwe  bo  jjijac 

“ Let  Ireland  be  ever  in  your  remembrance.”  George  A.  Hill. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 

j Denis  Linehan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Cordnun,  near  Macroora. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I am  employed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Massey’s  rents  and  managing  the  property.  I am  a farmer  besides. 

3.  Are  you  employed  upon  salary  under  Mr.  Carnegie,  oi;  are  you  paid  by  fees? — I am 
paid  by  salary. 

4.  Are  you  allowed  to  receive  any  fees  in  the  case  of  distraining  for  rent  ? — Yes,  I am. 

5.  What  is  the  amount  of  those  fees  ? — The  general  charge  in  the  country  was  4s.  G d. 
for  driving ; I now  charge  only  4.?.  2d.  or  4s. 

6.  Do  you  remember  the  last  September  fair  at  Macroom  ? — Yes,  I do. 

7.  Did  you  distrain  any  of  the  tenantry  before  that  ? — Yes,  I did,  a great  deal. 

8.  IIow  many  of  them  ? — I suppose  about  seventy-nine  on  the  30th  of  August  last.  Mr. 
Carnegie  informed  me  that  in  consequence  of  numerous  pressing  demands  being  made 
upon  him  by  persons  having  charges  and  annuities  on  the  estates,  who  were  urgently 
requiring  payment  of  them,  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  require  the  tenants  to  pay 
up  their  arrears  of  rent  after  the  fair  intended  to  he  held  at  Macroom,  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844,  and  therefore  that  I should  go  through  the  form  of  making  a general  distress 
upon  all  those  tenants  whose  rents  had  not  been  already  paid — not  with  any  expectation 
that  such  distresses  would  result  in  a sale,  hut  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  punctu- 
ality in  the  payment  of  the  rent  and  to  prevent  their  disposing  of  their  stock  and  crops. 

9.  What  rent  was  it  that  was  then  expected  to  be  paid  ? — The  rent  of  the  25th  of  March 

and  the  arrears  of  the  previous  gale,  and  the  amount  of  the  bills  passed  at  the  banks  an 
repeatedly  taken  up  and  renewed  by  Mr.  Carnegie  himself.  . 

10.  By  whom  were  the  interest  and  stamps  upon  those  bills  paid  ? — By  Mr.  Carnegie. 

11.  Do  I understand  that  no  charge  was  made  for  them  upon  the  tenants? — Yes;  the 
interest  of  the  bank  was  charged  and  put  in  the  note,  as  to  those  who  had _ not  paid 
interest,  and  it  was  put  into  the  bank  again ; but  as  to  several  of  them  he  did  not  c aig 
any  interest.  Before  making  such  distress,  Mr.  Carnegie  marked  the  names  of  the  perso^ 
upon  whose  lands  the  distresses  were  to  be  made.  The  distress  was  made  partly  7 ® . 
son  and  partly  by  myself.  We  did  not  impound  or  remove  the  cattle  or  goods  o 
tenants,  or  leave  a keeper  on  them,  but  merely  went  through  the  form  required  by  aw 
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making  the  distresses ; and  in  five  cases  only  were  any  drivers  fees  or  other  expenses  of  W Xovmkr  lt44. 
any  kind  whatever  charged,  and  those  fees  which  were  charged  by  my  son  amounted 
in  the  entire  sum  to  18s.,  and  no  more. 

12.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  receiving  any  labour  from  the  tenantrv  in  addition  to  your 
salary  ?— No,  I am  not ; they  would  give  it  me  if  I asked  them,  or  without  any  application 
they  may  give  me  the  use  of  a horse  for  drawing  coals  or  matters  of  that  kind' 

2 of  having  them  come 
t never  did.  nor  at  any 

g county  cess  from  them ; but  if  I asked 

them  tor  a horse  tor  a day  tney  would  give  it. 

l-t.  Did  you  receive  groceries  or  any  other  goods  of  any  kind  from  the  tenants''— So 
not  of  any  description. 

\_Thc  witness  withdrew .] 


John  Obins  Woodhouse,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Portadown,  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 

2.  Are  you  a solicitor  ? — Yes. 

_ 3-  ■UaVL‘  yon  any  statement  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  relative  to  the  lowering  of  Lou"h 
Neagh  and  the  improvement  of  the  lands  on  its  banks  ?— Yes : being  resident  at  Portadown 
near  the  lough,  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  that  subject  for  several  vears  pW 
Several  projects  have  been  started  at  different  times  to  keep 'it  at  the  summer  level,'  ami 
being  myself  interested  in  it,  having  some  property  within  the  flood-mark,  I became  very 
anxious  to  get  up  something  to  accomplish  that  object.  In  the  year  1830  a good  deal  of 
exertion  was  made  to  get  something  done.  I published  a pamphlet  in  1S34  on  the  subject 
to  call  public  attention  to  it.  The  next  step  was  in  the  year  1836.  I went  to  London  in 
order  to  get  up  a company  and  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  accomplishing  this  drainage. 
There  was  a meeting  at  the  Mansion-house,  the  Lord  Mayor  being  in  the  chair,  and  a 
company  was  formed  there — at  least  the  preparatory  steps  were  taken  to  form  a company ; 
shares  wore  taken  to  some  extent,  but  not  what  we  expected,  and  so  far  as  the  object  of 
raising  money  in  London  went,  wo  were  unsuccessful. 

4.  What  step  did  you  next  take? — We  attempted  to  go  on  under  the  act  of  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  William  IV.,  commonly  called  Mr.  More  O’Ferrall's  Act.  An  application  was 
made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  a commission  under  the  act ; the  commission  was  opposed 
by  Lord  O'Neil,  who  stated  that  his  fisheries  and  property  would  be  injured  hv  it.  We 
had  a negotiation  with  Lord  O’Neil  as  to  terms,  but  having  differed  about  them,  his  oppo 
sition  still  continued.  I should  now  state,  that  Mr.  Crommelin  claims  the  soil  of  the  lough, 
under  a grant  from  Lord  Donegal,  and  he  joined  the  company  I have  been  speaking  of; 
but  his  joining  in  it  rather  increased  the  opposition'  than  otherwise,  for  it  broughton  a 
dispute  between  the  landed  proprietors  and  bun,  as  to  who  should  havo  the  land  that  should 
belaid  bare  by  the  drainage ; and  inasmuch  as  lie  insisted  he  should  have  the  land  reclaimed 
or  laid  bare  by  the  drainage,  they  insisted  he  had  no  right  to  it,  and  being  very  much 
alarmed  about  it,  he  brought  upon  us  the  opposition  of  several  other  persons  with.  Lord 
0 Neil ;.  and  finally,  upon  that  ground,  the  application  was  withdrawn.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  several  public  meetings,  and  attempts  made,  and  correspondence  upon  the  subject. 

5.  Has  there  been  any  thing  done  lately  under  the  recent  Drainage  Act  ? — 1 understand 
an  application  has  been  made  in  the  last  three  or  four  months  under  the  recent  act,  which 
application  I believe  is  to  he  opposed. 

6.  From  what  source  or  party  is  the  opposition  to  arise  ? — I think  from  Mr.  Crommelin. 
So  far  as  Mr.  Crommelin  is  concerned,  the  success  of  that  application  would  militate  against 
bis  interests ; it  would  fix  the  level  at  summer  level,  which  would  defeat  his  object  of  laying 
any  of  the  land  bare.  It  would  keep  the  water  stationary,  and  preclude  him  from  the 
chance  of  afterwards  getting  any  of  it  .laid  bare;  and. he  claims  to  have  the  power  of 
defeating  the  application  under  that  act,  because  if  the  rights  of  those  who  are  to  vote  arc 
to  be  calculated  by  the  quantity  of  land  they  hold,  and  if  he  is  the  owner  of  the  soil  under 
tne  lougli,  he  would  have  the  largest  quantity. 

7.  W hat  extent  of  land,  exclusively  of  Mr.  Crommelin’s,  would  be  reclaimed  by  the 
draining  to  the  summer  level? — About  15,000  acres,  and  those  15,000  acres  would  he  free 
irom  flood  at  all  times  of  the  year ; whereas,  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year  they  are 
covered  with  water.  To  accomplish  that  object,  the  lake  should  be  taken  down  five  or  six 
feet  in  winter. 

8.  Has  there  been  any  calculation  made  of  the  expense  of  that  work  ? — Yes ; Mr.  Rhodes 
made  a report,  in  which  he  gave  an  estimate  of  the  expense,  £37,000 ; and  Mr.  Macneil’s 
vas  £75,000. 

9.  Have  any  estimates  been  made  of  a plan  to  reduce  it  three  feet  ? — No,  there  has  not ; 
ami  I do  not  see  what  use  there  would  be  in  making  that  estimate,  for  the  works  to  take 
off  the  flood  must  be  made  below  Toorne,  and  the  works  that  would  take  the  one  off  would 
take  off  the  other. 

10.  If  Lough  Neagh  were  reduced  to  its  summer  level,  is  it  likely  that  it  would  interfere 
■rcith  the  navigation? — I do  not  think  it  would,  and  we  collected  a great  deal  of  evidence  to 
ascertain  that  fact,  and  I was  prepared  with  evidence  to  prove  that  it  would  do  no  injury, 
lhe  navigation  is  quite  sufficient  in  summer  time,  and  it  might  be  protected  from  any  change. 

Have  you  been  professionally  employed  in  any  other  drainage  under  Mr.  More 
U Ferrall's  Act  ? — Yes,  with  respect  to  Lough  Corrib. 

Part  HI.  5 K 
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12.  What  is  the  present  state  of  that  ?— That  has  been  stopped  altogether.  _ The  parties 
quarrelled  amongst  themselves,  and  the  commission  was  found  incapable  of  being  executed 
in  consequence  of  the  defects  in  the  act.  The  outstanding  commission  will  prove  a bar  to 
their  doing  any  thing  to  Lough  Corrib  at  present. 

13.  In  your  opinion  what  are  the  reasons  why  the  former  act  could  not  be  worked?— 
The  first  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  former  act,  and  which  embarrassed  us  very  much,  was 
that  there  is  no  tribunal  provided  by  the  act  to  ascertain  whether  the  preliminaries  are 
performed  before  the  reference  to  the  assistant  barrister  is  made,  and  that  caused  a great 
deal  of  difficulty  and  delay.  The  next  difficulty  is.  that  even  after  the  commission  issues, 
a doubt  arises  whether  parties  ever  afterwards  deriving  any  interest  under  it  shall  not 
always  be  liable  to  prove  the  performance  of  the  preliminaries,  which  is  a positive  bar  to 
any  one  lending  any  money  or  having  any  dealings  with  the  parties  acting  under  it ; besides 
there  are  many  other  difficulties. 

14.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  consider  the  present  act,  and  what  is  your  opinion  of  the 
working  of  it  ? — There  are  very  great  objections  to  the  present  act. 

15.  State  them. — One  of  the  objections  which  was  very  alarming  to  the  landed  pro- 
prietors is,  that  the  commissioners  acting  under  it  may  attack  all  property  in  the  same 
settlement  within  a mile  of  the  laud  to  be  improved.  The  feeling  of  a proprietor  when 
he  is  asked  to  join  in  any  thing  of  the  kind  is,  that  if  the  land  to  be  reclaimed  is  not  a 
sufficient  security  for  the  reclamation  itself,  they  should  not  have  leave  to  resort  to  any 
other  lands;  and  if  it  is  not  sufficient  security  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  alone  than 
run  the  risk  of  attaching  other  lands.  Another  objection  is,  the  feeling  that  the  work 
done  by  the  Board  of  Works  is  very  expensively  executed,  and  not  likely  to  yield  a profit, 
and  that  they  are  not  limited  to  then-  estimate— that,  in  fact,  they  have  uncontrolled  power 
over  the  property  when  once  the  jurisdiction  is  established. 

1G.  Have  you  any  suggestions  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — I would  suggest  that  the 
lauded  proprietors  themselves  should  be  enabled  at  a public  meeting  to  determine  to  have 
the  dramage,  and  be  enabled  to  do  the  work. 

17.  Whom  in  that  case  would  you  make  the  judge,  whether  the  proper  number  of  landed 
proprietors  had  given  their  assent  or  not  ? — I would  propose  that  an  application  should  be 
made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that  he  should  appoint  some  public  person  within  the 
district  to  hold  a meeting ; that  that  person,  with  such  legal  or  scientific  assistance  as  might 
be  necessary,  should  determine  upon  a point  of  that  kind,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
meeting  having  determined  to  go  on  with  the  work,  I think  the  landed  proprietors  ought 
to  be  able  to  employ  the  Board  of  Works,  or  any  other  contractor  they  pleased,  to  do  it. 

18.  Have  you  been  employed  in  any  applications  to  the  Board  of  Works  under  the 
present  act  ? — Ho! 

19.  Have  you  studied  the  provisions  of  it? — I have. 

20.  Do  you  think  they  could  be  easily  complied  with  ? — They  would  be  difficult  to  be 
complied  with,  except  that  there  is  a section  in  the  act  to  enable  the  Board  of  Works  to 
declare  that  they  have  been  complied  with,  and  as  their  declaration  is  final  and  conclusive, 
it  gets  over  all  the  difficulties.  Indeed  the  board  appeal’s  to  have  a very  convenient 
authority  there. 

21.  Do  you  think  they  could  use  that  authority  in  the  case  of  any  opposition  upon  the 
ground  of  neglect  being  brought  before  them  previous  to  their  decision  ? — It  is  quite  plain 
they  could  use  it.  I cannot  say  how  far  they  would  go.  The  machinery  of  this  act,  I wish 
to  state,  is  much  too  cumbersome  for  any  small  drainage  ; the  preliminary  expenses  would 
bear  too  large  a proportion  to  the  expense  of  the  work.  One  of  the  preliminary  items 
on  the  present  application  for  Lough  Neagh,  before  they  determine  whether  they  are  to 
proceed  with  the  drainage  of  Lough  Neagh  or  not,  involves  an  expense  of  £1,000.  Even 
in  a large  work  it  appears  to  be  too  much  to  expend  before  they  do  determine  any  thing 
about  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Dublin,  Saturday,  2nd  November,  1844. 

Thomas  Courtenay,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you.  reside  ? — Pembroke-street,  Dublin.  , 

2.  What  is  your  occupation? — I am  a solicitor  and  a land  agent.  I manage  Lord  Lorton  s 

estates,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  and  I was  agent  to  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy,  at  the  time  t a 
the  changes  were  made  upon  his  estates  in  that  county,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  evi- 
dence to  which  my  attention  has  been  called.  . T , 

3.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Bernard  Moran,  relative  to  the  estate  oi  or 
Lorton,  have  you  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  t — 

In  the  year  1835,  Lord  Lorton  directed  that  I should  go  over  the  Ballinamuc ' 
perty,  comprising  a great  many  townlands,  as  they  are  called  in  Ireland,  and  report  o 
the  state  of  the  occupying  population,  and  of  the  land.  I found  upon  some  oi .the  » ^ 
which  had  been  originally  let  to  one  or  two  tenants,  perhaps  thirty  families.  1 e e 
were  cut  up  and  subdivided  in  such  a way  as  in  many  parts  scarcely  to  afford  sudsis 

-to  the.  occupants.  a 

4.  About  what  was  the  smallest  holding? — As  low  as  an  acre,  and  even  less,  ^ 
most  miserable  hut.  I then  proceeded,  by  his  lordship’s  directions,  to,  treat  wi 
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people  to  get  up  the  occupation  of  the  land,  ancl  in  March,  1335, 1 succeeded  to  a verv 
considerable  extent,  having,  arranged  to  pay  them,  according  to  the  number  in  family,  to 
betake  themselves  to  America,  or  wherever  they  could  get  a better  means  of  subsistence 
sums  of  money  varying  from  £20  down  to  £o,  giving  them  the  fall  of  the  house,  as  it  is 
called,  with  liberty  to  dispose  of  every  tiling  they  had  upon  the  place.  I had  not  occcasion 
to  use  any  legal  proceedings  with  reference  to  getting  them  out.  They  seemed  to  feel 
that  their  condition  was  such,  and  they  rather  evinced  an  anxiety  to  go  in  many  instances, 
and  signed  a document  for  me,  which  I will  read.  ••  Vie.  the  undersigned,  acknowledge  to 
have  this  day  given  up  possession  to  the  Right  non.  Lord  Lorton  our  holdings  on  Clon- 
cowlly,  Fardromin,  Greaghlaghton,  Slianmallagh,  and  Dcrgce.  and  acknowledge  that  we  have 
been  put  into  possession  of  the  respective  dwellings  heretofore  occupied  by  us.  and  that  we 
will  give  up  possession  thereof,  on  demand,  to  the  said  Right  Honourable  Lord  Lorton.” 
I restored  them  to  the  possession  of  the  houses,  in  order  to  select  such  as  were  in  mv 
judgment  fit  persons  to  occupy  land,  and  I did  upon  that  occasion  restore  to  the  posses- 
sion and  enlarge  the  holdings  of  very  many  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Those  who  in  my 
judgment  were  not  fit  to  continue  as  tenants,  or  as  to  whom  I did  not  receive  good  char- 
acters, I paid  for  going  away.  At  this  time  I took  in  upon  some  of  the  land  which  had 
become  vacant,  a veiy  superior  man  of  the  name  of  Brock,  with  a view  to  assist  and  improve 
the  occupiers  in  the  cultivation  of  their  ground,  and  as  an  example  to  the  surrounding 
country.  He  was  a native  of  the  North,  ne  had  been  recommended  to  me  by  several 
gentlemen  of  judgment  and  very  great  respectability.  I put  him  in  possession  of  a farm 
near  the  village  of  Ballinamuek,  early  in  the  month  of  May,  1S35. 

5.  What  was  the  size  of  the  farm? — About  thirty-six  acres,  comprising  upland,  and 
what  is  called  in  the  country  cut  out  and  reelaimable'  bog,  which  is  good  for  the  growth 
of  flax.  My  intention  was,  that  he  should  cultivate  flax,  and  that  the  people  in  that  dis- 
trict should  do  so,  ultimately  have  looms,  and  establish  the  linen  trade  there,  the  place 
being  well  suited  for  that  purpose.  On  the  24th  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  1835,  he  was 
murdered  on  his  own  farm,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  case  being  reported  to 
me,  I proceeded  at  once  from  Dublin  to  the  place  where  the  murder  occurred.  Every 
exertion  was  used  to  bring  the  perpetrators  to  conviction,  but  it  was  without  effect.  Re- 
wards were  offered,  amounting  to  £1,500.  Lord  Lo'rton  came  over  himself  from  Rocking- 
ham to  Longford,  and  every  exertion  possible  was  used,  hut  without  effect.  I was  present 
at  the  trial  of  one  man  who  was  charged  with  the  murder,  and  on  that  occasion  I heard 
the  Widow  Brock  swear  upon  her  oath,  that  she  saw  the  men  who  murdered  her  husband 
running  across  the  fields,  and  that  she  pointed  to  the  people  who  had  assembled,  saving 
that  there  were  the  murderers  of  her  husband,  and  instead  of  assisting  her.  they  scoffed  at 
her,  and  would  render  no  assistance  whatever.  The  police  barrack  is  within  a quarter  of 
a mile  of  the  place  where  the  murder  occurred.  The  widow  was  intercepted  bj-  some  of 
the  occupiers  of  the  town  of  Ballynamuck,  and  she  could  not  get  to  the  barrack  sufficiently 
quick  to  get  assistance. 

6.  Were  any  of  those  the  parties  who  had  been  put  back  upon  their  laud,  in  the  way 
you  have  described  ? — No  ; they  were  the  occupiers  of  the  village. 

7.  Was  the  farm  you  gave  Brock  composed  of  many  small  divisions  ? — Tes;  there  had 
been  a good  many  of  them  on  it. 

8.  Had  they  been  removed  from  it  ? — They  had  agreed  to  go,  and  were  paid. 

9.  Had  they  left  the  country  ? — Yes ; for  I made  it  a point  not  to  pay  them  till  they 
were  leaving  the  country. 

10.  Was  there  any  conviction  ultimately  for  that  murder? — No,  there  was  not.  Upon 
this  state  of  tilings  being  reported  to  Lord  Lorton,  he  said,  “ As  soon  as  the  lease  of  this 
village  (which  was  then  held  by  a middleman)  should  fall  in,  he  would  clear  the  town,  and 
have  every  house  thrown  down,”  in  consequence  of  what  appeared,  and  the  sworn  testimony 
on  the  trial 

11.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  controvert  any  of  these  facts  on  the  trial,  or  afterwards? 

No,  none.  Brock’s  farm  was  then  given  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Dymond,  and  he  was 
beaten  so  severely  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up.  He  was  induced  to  go  into  the 
village  of  Ba.llin amuck  in  the  evening,  and  as  it  was  stated  to  me,  took  some  drink  in  a 
public  house  in  the  village,  and  he  was  waylaid  on  his  return,  and  beaten  so  severely  that 
he  never  did  any  good  afterwards.  Seven  or  eight  men  were  tried,  convicted,  and  trans- 
ported for  tliis  offence.  Shortly  after  that  there  was  another  tenant  of  Lord  Lorton’s  on 
the  same  estate  murdered,  a man  of  the  name  of  Moorhead ; and  Lord  Lorton’s  bailiff,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Arthur  Cathcart,  who  had  been  upon  the  estate  many  years,  was  fired 
at  three  times,  and  at  last  he  was  murdered  on  the  lands  of  Fardromin,  part  of  the  estate 
called  Ballinamuek.  William  Morrison,  who  succeeded  Cathcart  as  bailiff*  was  also  mur- 
dered ; the  cattle  of  others  of  the  tenantry  were  taken  and  houghed,  and  injured  in  many 
V"ays ; but  in  no  instance  did  the  property  or  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  tenantry  suffer 
any  injury.  All  this  time  the  newly  declared  Roman  Catholic  tenants  were  left  in  their 
farms,  and  they  received  as  much  encouragement  as  I gave  any  other  class  of  tenants. 

12.  Were  they  molested  by  any  one  ? — Not  at  all. 

13.  What  did  you  do  with  Brock's  farm  after  Dvmond’s  murder? — I kept  it  on  hand  for 
four  years,  and  then  gave  it  to  a man  of  tlie  name  of  Reynolds,  who  is  a Roman  Catholic, 
but  a very  respectable  man.  In  the  year  IS3S,  it  so  happened  that  the  middleman's  lease 
of  this  town  of  Ballinamuek  fell  in,  the  last  life  having  dropped.  I demanded  possession, 
served  ejectments,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1S39,  I went  there  accompanied  by  the  sheriff', 
and  every  house  in  the  village  was  levelled  before  leaving  it  that  day. 

Part  HI.  5 K 2 
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14.  Whafc  part  did  the  occupiers  take  in  the  proceedings  of  that  day? — In  some 
instances  they  refused  to  give  up  their  cabins. 

15.  Did  they  in  any  case  give  up  voluntarily? — Yes;  and  when  they  did,  I handed 
them  money  to  encourage  others  to  do  the  same ; hut  in  other  cases  they  resisted  me. 
The  occupiers  of  that  village  were  the  worst  class  of  persons  in  the  country.  “ I have  reason 
to  believe  that  one  or  two  ribbon  lodges  sat  in  the  town.  One  of  the  occupiers,  a man 
named  Kenny,  was  convicted  at  the  assizes  of  Longford,  and  executed  for  the  murder  of 
Moorhead,  of  whom  I have  spoken.  Notwithstanding  they  were  persons  of  bad  character, 
T distributed  sums  of  money  amongst  them,  when  they  were  going  away,  by  Lord  Lorton’s 
desire. 

16.  What  amount  of  money  might  have  been  given  to  a family? — Nothing  exceeding 
£o  in  that  case  to  any  family ; £2,  £3,  and  £4,  but  nothing  beyond  £5. 

1 7.  Had  any  of  those  persons  been  recognised  in  any  way  as  tenants  by  Lord  Lorton  ? 

No,  never.  A person  of  the  name  of  Wilson,  a middleman,  was  Lord  Lorton’s  tenant,  from 
whom  I received  the  rent.  I never  received  one  shilling  from  those  parties;  and  the  cabins 
they  lived  in  were  a disgrace  to  any  estate. 

18.  What  became  of  those  people  generally? — I think  the  great  majority  of  them  went 
out  of  the  country.  I meet  very  few  of  them,  and  I am  very  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  that  country,  and  have  had  much  intercourse  with  the  people  there  ever  since 
that  time. 

19.  Did  all  the  murders  to  which  you  have  alluded  take  place  before  the  levelling  of 
the  houses,  and  the  dispossession  of  the  tenants  of  Ballinamuck  ? — They  did.  In  April, 
1843, 1 received  a letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moran,  whose  testimony  I have  read,  and  under 
the  circumstances  of  that  person’s  evidence,  I think  it  right  to  read  his  letter  to  tho  com- 
missioners : — “ Dear  Sir, — I regret  I had  not  the  favour  of  seeing  you,  when  you  last  came 
to  Ballinamuck.  Though  unwilling  to  give  you  any  trouble,  and  reluctant  to  make  any 
demand  prevented  me  these  few  years ; now,  as  the  country  is  peaceable,  and  I hope 
will  continue  so,  I would  think  it  a great  favour  conferred  on  the  people  of  this  parish,  and 
would  receive  it  as  a compliment,  if  you  could  graut  a small  spot  of  land  at  the  rere  of  the 
chapel.  It  was  formerly  granted  by  Lord  Lorton,  but  neglected  to  be  inclosed  by  the 
people.  My  object  is  to  plant  it  for  the  shelter  and  ornament  of  the  place.  I fear  I have 
little  claim,  except  to  make  those  under  my  care  good  members  of  society,  and  on  that 
ground  I rest  my  hope.” 

20.  What  in  fact  had  been  the  state  of  the  country  between  1839  and  the  date  of  that 
letter  ? — It  was  improved,  and  much  more  peaceable,  after  the  throwing  down  of  the  town 
of  Ballinamuck ; so  much  so  that  I was  induced  to  recommend  Lord  Lorton  to  comply 
with  the  request. 

21.  Did  he  comply  with  it? — Yes,  he  did.  I applied  to  liis  lordship,  on  the  receipt 
of  Mr.  Moran’s  letter,  and  recommended  him  to  grant  the  request,  which  he  einpowered 
me  to  do.  Mr.  Moran’s  letter,  thanking  me,  I will  also  read.  It  is  dated  the  26th  of  April, 
1843.  “ Dear  Sir, — I deferred  my  reply  to  your  very  kind  letter  of  the  13th  of  this  month, 
until  I had  had  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  people  of  this  parish  the  contents 
of  it.  The  people  feel  exceedingly  grateful  for  Lord  Lorton’s  kind  consideration,  and  for 
your  generous  exertions  in  their  behalf.  I trust  that  our  mutual  hopes  for  the  continuance 
of  peace  and  order  in  this  district  will  he  fully  realised.  Very  respectfully  yours,  B.  Moran, 
C.C.,  Drnmlish.” 

22.  What  has  been  done  with  the  village  of  Ballinamuck,  which  was  comprised  in  tho 
holdings  of  the  parties  to  whom  you  have  referred? — The  town  has  not  been  rebuilt. 
There  is  nothing  but  the  police  barrack,  the  chapel,  and  one  house  standing. 

23.  What  has  been  done  with  the  land? — The  land  has  been  thrown  into  farms.  Some 
pf  it  has  been  thrown  into  the  adjoining  farms  which  came  down  upon  it.  In  other  instances 
it  is  set  to  new  tenants,  men  of  good  character,  but  all  Roman  Catholics. 

24.  Were  any  Roman  Catholic  strangers  introduced  in  the  first  period  ? — No;  but  the 
farms  of  those  Roman  Catholics  who  had  been  there,  were  enlarged  very  considerably. 
There  were  twenty  Roman  Catholics  continued  and  declared  tenants  at  the  time  of  the  first 
change,  and  their  farms  were  enlarged.  Since  that  I have  put  in  ten  Roman  Catholics ; and  I 
certainly  never  did  go  upon  the  principle  of  excluding  Catholics  because  they  were  so  ; but 
when  I found  a Protestant  tenant  superior- in  industry  or  capital  and  skill,  I was  glad  to 
serve  him.  But  the  state  of  the  country  rendered  it  hardly  possible  for  such  a man  to  remain. 

25.  Was  there  any  injury  committed  upon  property  of  the  ten  Roman  Catholics  you 
brought  in,  or  upon  tho  twenty  whose  farms  you  enlarged  ? — None  whatever.  But  I could 
not  get  a respectable  Protestant  of  capital  to  go  and  live  there  at  all. 

26.  What  is  your  present  driver  ? — A Roman  Catholic ; but  a stranger,  from  another 
part  of  the  country.  Upon  another  estate  of  Lord  Lorton’s  which  I manage  there  is  not 
a single  Protestant  tenant : although  several  of  the  leases  have  lately  expired  no  change 
whatever  has  been  made. 

27.  Is  there  much  employment  in  labour  given  near  Lord  Lorton’s  residence? — A 
great  deal.  I have  reason  to  think  that  Lord  Lorton  spends  from  £4,000  to  £5,000  a year 
ih.  labour,  among  the  people  employed  about  him.  I never  removed  a tenant  for  voting 
against  bis  landlord. 

28.  Have  you  reason  to  know  whether  the  statement  of  Mr.  Moran,  that  some  parties 
died  of  want,  is  correct  ? — I do  not  believe  it.  I never  heard  of  a case,  and  I should  have 
been  likely  to  have  heard  of  it  if  it  had  occurred. 

29.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Martin'  O’Beirne  ? — Yes,  I have. 
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30.  Do  you  wish  to  say  any  thing  relative  to  that  evidence  ? — It  is  not  the  fact,  as  stated  2nd  November,  1&4. 

in  his  evidence,  that  a great  number,  or  any  tenants  at  all,  were  removed  from  Lord  

Lorton’s  estate  upon  political  grounds.  That  is  all  I have  to  sav  relating  to  the  estate  of  2.058. 
Ballinamuck.  With  respect  to  the  estate  of  Mr.  Baron  Lefrov,  alluded  to  by  Sir.  Martin  Thos-Courtena.v>esti- 
O’Beirne  in  a very  unjustifiable  way,  I have  read  his  evidence  as  to  the  estate  in  the  See  lieu.  Martin 
county  of  Longford,  and  the  fact  is  not,  as  stated  by  him,  that  an  ejectment  of  nearly  all  °'Beirne's  Evidence, 
the  tenants  took  place  in  the  year  1834.  Mr.  Baron  Lefrov  purchased  the  estate  referred  f\A'3o, 

to  under  a decree  of  the  court  of  chancery,  in  the  year  1833.  It  had  been  for  a long  time 
under  the  management  of  a receiver  of  the  court,  and  became  very  much  encroached  upon 
by  squatters.  They  had  put  up  cabins  close  round  the  domain,  and  upon  other  parts  of 
the  property  miserable  huts  of  the  very  worst  description ; and  in  the  year  1S34  Mr.  Lefrov 
found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the  estate  into  at  all  a decent  condition,  to  get  rid  of 
those  persons  who  were  not  upon  the  rental  under  which  he  purchased,  nor  at  all  acknow- 
ledged as  tenants,  and  he  accordingly  made  arrangements  and  purchased  them  out. 

31.  What  may  have  been  the  size  of  their  holdings? — Of  this  class,  under  an  acre  in 
a great  many  instances;  but  in  arranging  the  property  he  left  upon  it  several  Roman 
Catholics,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  twenty,  whom  he  could  have  removed — (this  priest 
states  that  he  only  left  one) — and  who,  I believe,  are  all  now  residing  on  the  land  and  are 
comfortable. 

32.  What  number  may  have  been  removed  ? — I could  not  exactly  state.  They  were 
the  worst  class  of  people.  Any  respectable  Roman  Catholic,  fit  to  hold  land,  was  left, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  evidence ; and  they  were  certainly 
turned  out  by  legal  proceedings.  I had  better  explain  how  that  arose : — When  I went  to 
demand  possession  from  the  Lees,  of  whom  Mr.  O'Beime  speaks  in  his  evidence,  they 
refused  to  give  me  possession.  I told  them  it  was  not  air.  Lcfroy’s  intention,  or  my  instruc- 
tions, to  remove  them — that  I only  wanted  to  go  through  the  legal  form  of  getting  possession 
for  him,  as  the  new  landlord  of  the  property  ; but  they  declined,  in  a very  insulting  and 
provoking  manner  to  observe  that  form,  winch  induced  mo  to  make  inquiry  as  to  them ; 
and  the  accounts  which  I received  were  such  as  to  cause  me  to  recommend  Mr.  Lefroy  to 
get  rid  of  them.  He  desired  that  I should  give  them  a further  opportunity  of  submitting 
to  him,  as  landlord,  aud  to  demand  possession  again,  and  to  explain  to  them  fully  the 
consequences  of  their  not  complying.  I did  so,  and  they  treated  me  with  disrespect,  aud 
said  that  they  had  as  good  a title  as  Mr.  Lefroy  himself,  whereupon  proceedings  were  insti- 
tuted in  the  superior  courts.  They  took  defence  to  those  proceedings,  which  terminated 
ia  our  getting  a writ  for  possession.  There  was  a third  person,  of  the  name  of  James  Lee, 
on  the  same  land,  who  complied  with  my  request  for  the  demand  of  possession ; and  he  has 
been  left  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  farm,  and  received  encouragement  from  his  landlord. 

We  gave  him  timber  to  improve  his  house  aud  offices.  He  was  continued,  not  (as  stated  by 
Mr.  O’Beirne)  because  his  grandmother  was  a Protestant,  of  which  I knew  or  know  nothing 
as  a fact,  but  because  he  was  found  to  he  a respectable  and  industrious  man,  and  without 
any  reference  to  his  religious  principles.  The  fact  is  not  (as  stated  by  Mr.  O’Beirne) 
that  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy’s  tenants  pay  no  rent.  They  pay  their  rent  punctually,  and  are  a 
thriving  and  respectable  tenantry ; and  he  gave  compensation  to  all  those  persons  he  found 

it  necessary  to  remove,  and  not  to  one,  as  stated.  I have  also  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  See  Mr.  Rooney's 
Edward  Rooney,  given  at  Longford  on  the  ISth  of  July,  1844;  and  with  respect  to  that  Evidence, 
evidence  I wish  to  state,  that  it  is  my  habit  to  send  out  notices  to  the  tenantry,  to  warn.  / U o.  4*3.; 
them  to  pay  their  rent. 

33.  At  what  time  after  the  rent  becomes  due  are  these  notices  usually  issued,  and  within 
what  time  after  the  issuing  of  the  notices  is  the  rent  usually  required  ? — Five  or  six  months 
after  it  is  due— never  before  five  months  ; ottener  between  six  and  seven  months ; and  the 
notices  are  generally  out  a month  at  least  before  the  collection  day.  It  is  not  my  habit,  as 
stated  bv  Mr.  Rooney,  to  refuse  rent  from  one  set  of  men  and  to  take  it  from  others. 

34.  Do  you  recollect  any  instance  in  which  you  did  so  refuse  rent,  as  stated  by  him  ?— 

Upon  one  or  two  occasions  I required  the  year’s  rent  due  the  20th  September  to  be  paid 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  October. 

35.  Were  any  legal  proceedings  taken  agaiust  any  persons  in  consequence  of  that 
demand  ? — In  one  instance,  and  one  only,  that  I can  recollect.  An  ejectment  was  served 
upon  a man  named  Thomas  Farrell,  who  had  a very  cheap  holding  under  Lord  Lorton,  liis 
rent  being  only  £6  18«.,  and  the  extent  of  his  farm  about  fifteen  acres.  He  is  a free- 
holder. 

3(j.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  proceeding  in  that  particular  case  ? — My  reason  for 
demanding  the  year’s  rent  from  him  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  voted  in  opposition 
to  the  wish  of  his  landlord,  and  having  volunteered  in  maxing  affidavits  and  statements  at 
the  election,  and  afterwards— which  I believe  were  perfectly  false,  reflecting  upon  the  land- 
lord and  bis  son-in-law,  who  was  the  candidate,  and  upon  the  agent.  Tv  hen  I charged  him 
with  these  things,  lie  said  he  did  not  care  about  bis  landlord,  that  lie  could  pay  him  up  ten 
years’  rent  if  he  wanted  it.  At  that  time  his  crop  was  all  saved,  and  when  I found  him  so 
very  determined  in  his  opposition,  I then  told  him  that  he  should  at  all  events  pay  one 
year’s  rent.  I pay  the  rent-charge  for  all  the  Roman  Catholic  tenants  holding  at  will  to 
whom  I gave  farms.  . * *v  + o w ' 

37.  Was  there  any  additional  rent  placed  upon  them  in  consequence  ot  that  l— JNo; 
aud  I make  the  usual  allowances  out  of  the  poor  rates  to  all. 

\ 3S.  Were  the  persons  on  Lord  Lorton’s  property  who  resided  in  the  village  of  Bal- 
liuamuck  removed  on  account  of  any  votes  they  had  given  ? — I have  read  the  evidence 
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of  Dr.  Crawford,  and  he  has  been  misinformed  as  to  that,  for  none  of  the  Ballinamuck 
people  who  were  removed  ever  had  any  votes  that  I know  of;  certainly  not  as  £10  free- 
holders. No  tenant  was  ever  removed  from  Lord  Lorton’s  estate,  -under  my  management, 
on  account  of  his  vote. 

39.  With  respect  to  the  properties  you  are  connected  with  in  Longford,  are  they  prin- 
cipally held  in  large  or  small  farms? — The  farms  held  under  old  leases  are,  generally 
speaking,  over-peopled,  and  I find  more  difficulty  in  collecting  rents  from  farms  so  leased. 
It  is  since  the  making  of  the  leases  they  have  become  so  peopled.  The  farms  are  generally 
middle-sized : but  under  the  old  leases  they  have  subdivided  them  very  much,  which  causes 
a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rent. 

40.  Have  there  been  many  leases  given  lately  in  the  county,  or  is  the  land  principally 
held  at  will  ? — Latterly  there  have  not  been  many  leases  given. 

41.  As  far  as  your  experience  goes,  does  the  holding  at  will  make  any  difference  in  the 
condition  of  the  tenantry  ? — As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes.  I find  that  a man  who  has 
no  lease  makes  a better  tenant  than  a man  with  a lease,  upon  these  small  holdings. 

42.  By  whom  in  that  district,  in  general,  are  the  improvements  upon  the  land  or 
buildings  generally  effected;  by  the  landlord,  or  tenant,  or  jointly ?— Jointly.  Lord 
Lorton,  for  example,  in  some  instances  allows  slates  and  timber,  the  tenant  putting  up  the 
walls  and  doing  all  the  mason  work.  Mr.  Baron  Lefroy  allows  timber  and  money. 

43.  What  proportion  do  you  think  is  generally  given  by  the  landlords  towards  the 
building  of  houses  ? — It  is  generally  about  one-third. 

44.  Have  any  considerable  improvements  been  made  in  the  land,  or  what  arrangement 
is  entered  into 'with  reference  to  the  land  ? — If  the  tenant  drains  and  fences  his  land,  he  is 
frequently  allowed  for  it,  and  in  all  instances  he  gets  quicks  and  trees  where  he  is  disposed 
to  plant.  ' We  allow  him,  perhaps,  one  quarter  of  the  expense  of  draining.  We  frequently 
make  roads  at  our  own  expense. 

45.  Is  any  additional  rent  put  upon  the  houses  or  land  in  consequence  of  these 
allowances  ? — None. 

46.  Is  there  any  system  .you  arc  acquainted  with  in  the  district  of  raising  the  rent  by 
bills  on  the  part  of  the  small  tenants  ? — I have  heard  of  it,  but  I have  never  had  recourse 
to  it. 

47.  What  means  are  generally  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants? — 
By  distraint,  notice  to  quit,  and  ejectment ; but  for  my  own  pai-t  I have  very  little  of  either. 

48.  Are  you  aware  of  what  is  about  the  cost  of  a distress  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — 
Two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  seizure  and  inventory : that  is  paid  to  the  bailiff.  I 
think  one  case  of  distress  is  the  utmost  I can  recollect  ever  having  had  within  any  one  year. 

49.  Can  you  inform  us  what  proportion  the  poor  law’  A'aluation  bears  to  the  usual  letting 
value  of  land  in  the  district  ? — Upon  the  estates  I myself  manage,  generally  speaking,  we 
are  under  the  poor  law  valuation  ; in  the  new  lettings  the  rents  are  well  paid,  and  there 
are  scarcely  any  arrears. 

50.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the  government  valuation  ? — I cannot. 

51.  Is  the  rent  fixed  generally  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation? — By  valuation  and  by 
proposal  both. 

52.  In  the  case  of  a proposal  is  it  let  to  the  highest  bidder  ? — No. 

53.  What  is  the  use  of  a proposal? — In  this  way : — We  look  at  the  land  and  agree  as 
to  the  value,  and  then  allow  proposals  to  be  sent  in ; but  we  do  not  take  the  highest  sum 
offered,  unless  we  find  the  man  is  respectable  and  likely  to  be  solvent  as  a tenant. 

54.  Has  your  answer  reference  to  the  general  management  of  the  estate,  or  only  to 
those  cases  in  which  there  are  farms  vacant  ? — The  general  conduct  of  the  estate. 

55.  Am  I to  understand  that  there  is  any  preference  given  to  the  occupying  tenant  ? — 
Yes,  always.  At  the  expiration  of  a lease,  if  we  approve  of  the  tenant,  he  is  called  upon 
to  send  in  a fresh  proposal. 

56.  Have  many  cases  occurred  of  an  old  tenant  losing  his  land,  in  consequence  of  other 
persons  offering  more  ? — No. 

57.  Do  you  take  any  means  to  ascertain  the  value  ? — Yes,  by  inspection  of  the  lands, 
and  frequently  by  a competent  surveyor. 

58.  Have  many  cases  occurred  in  which  you  have  obtained  a higher  rent  by  proposal, 
than  your  valuation  led  you  to  think  was  the  fair  value  of  the  land  ? — We  have  been  offered 
more  than  we  valued  it  at. 

59.  In  such  cases  have  you  usually  taken  it? — No.  Air.  Baron  Lefroy’s  estate  was 
valued  by  a Scotchman  and  by  myself,  before  it  was  set  to  the  tenants.  There  was  a very 
large  tract  of  land  upon  Lord  Lorton’s  estate  at  Ballinamuck  fell  out  of  lease  on  the  29th 
of  September,  1843,  and  I have  not  removed  a single  man  from  it,  and  they  are  all  Roman 
Catholics.  It  had  been  held  by  a middleman. 

60.  What  is  the  course  usually  adopted  in  the  districts  with  the  under-tenants  upon 
the  falling  in  of  a middleman’s  lease  ? — Generally  the  rule  is  to  select  the  best  tenants, 
provided  they  are  solvent  and  persons  of  good  character,  and  to  let  the  land  to  them. 

[ The  witness  zvithdreiu.'] 


Samuel  Fenton,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  live? — At  23,  Upper  Gloucester-street,  Dublin. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A solicitor,  and  agent  to  Alexander  Carroll,  esq.,  of  Mount- 
joy-square,  the  proprietor  of  Ashford. 
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3.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  by  Simon  Moran  at  Bray  relative  to  that  estate  ; 
and  have  you  any  tiling  you  wish  to  bring  before  the  commissioners  upon  the  subject'? — 
Having  read  the  evidence,  which  would  appear  to  show  an  act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of 
-Mr.  Carroll,  it  is  my  wish  to  explain  the  facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  Carroll,  by  lease  in  1823, 
demised  a portion  of  the  lands  of  Ashford  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Byrne.  There 
was  a covenant  against  subletting,  and  also  a covenant  to  enforce  the  keeping  of  the  houses 
in  the  ordinary  repair.  We  wished  to  prevent  any  disgraceful  appearance  of  the  buildings 
and  also  receptacles  for  filth ; but  a great  number  of  mud  cabins  beins  erected  in  this  beau- 
tiful village  of  Ashford,  Mr.  Carroll’s  attention  was  drawn  to  it,  and  he  took  the  opinion  of 
counsel,  and  being  .advised  he  could  evict  those  parties  and  get  rid  of  the  tenants,  he  did 
not  do  so,  thinking  it  might  be  an  arbitrary  act.  lie  purchased  the  lease  of  the  middleman, 
and  paid  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  exorbitant  price  for  it. 

4.  When  was.  this  ? — In  1835,  and  long  before  any  idea  of  the  poor  law  coming  into  opera- 
tion, and  not  with  any  view  to  evade  the  poor  law  ; it  was  done  to  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  property.  . In  1 836  he  took  a surrender  of  the  lease,  and  took  the  tenants  into  his 
own  hands ; he  did  not  pull  down  a single  tenement,  but  I continued  to  receive  the  rent  of 
those  cabins  year  after  .year  from  1S35  down  to  1S40  or  1841,  I think  so  late  as  1842. 
Those  tenants  got  considerably  into  arrear  from  time  to  time,  and  the  houses  became  dila- 
pidated. Mr.  Carroll  forgave  the  rent  and  allowed  the  tenants  to  go  away  and  take  the 
materials  of  their  cabins,  which  they  did  hi  every  instance  most  cheerfully.  There  was  not 
an  ejectment  served  in  any  one  instance. 

5.  Was  any  allowance  made  to  those  persons? — Some  of  them  owed  up  to  two  or  three 
years’  rent,  as  well  as  I can  recollect  in  the  absence  of  my  book,  and  those  arrears  were  for- 
given them. 

6.  What  might  it  amount  to? — These  cabins  were  from  £l  10s.  up  to  £2  or  £3.  About 
£2  a house  upon  the  average. 

7.  Had  they  any  land  attached  to  them  ? — A small  plot,  not  so  large  as  this  room. 

8.  Was  any  allowance  in  money  given  them  ? — None. 

9.  What  number  of  persons  were  removed  ? — I cannot  state  exactly  the  number  of  per- 
sons removed,  but  the  number  of  tenants  upon  the  holdings  surrendered  were  twenty  ; of 
those  four  are  remaining  in  those  tenancies.  Three  or  four  of  those  tenants  abscoiided. 
There  were  some  of  them  convicted  at  the  sessions  for  larceny,  and  sent  to  gaol. 

10.  Generally  what  was  their  character  through  the  district  ?— About  one-lialf  of  them 
bore  very  good  characters,  and  some  six  or  eight  men  were  very  bad  characters.  It  was  a 
receptacle  for  rogues  and  very  bad  characters  indeed.  A great  many  thefts  were  traced 
home  to  this  place.  Mr.  Carroll’s  woods  were  very  much  plundered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  place.  The  removal  of  the  tenants  occupied  the  period  from  1S35  down  to  1842,  as 
the  parties  were  disposed  to  leave  of  their  own  accord  and  free  will. 

11.  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  ground  they  had  among  them  ? — They  occupied  about 
200  yards  along  the  road,  and  not  more  than  from  six  to  eight  yards  deep.  One  tenant  had 
a field  in  the  rere  of  about  one  acre  ; and  with  that  exception  the  others  had  no  land,  but 
merely  an  enclosure  behind,  with  a pig-stye.  There  was  no  instance  of  any  legal  proceed- 
ings being  taken  except  in  one  case,  where  a person  was  convicted  of  stealing  potatoes,  and 
he  had  never  paid  a farthing  rent.  In  that  case  I processed  him  under  a civil  bill  decree, 
and  afterwards  discharged  him  without  payment  upon  giving  up  the  house,  which  he  did 
freely,  and  I re-let  it  to  another  person.  As  long  as  the  houses  remained  good  they  were 
never  pulled  down ; the  parties  levelled  them  themselves  and  took  away  the  materials. 
They  were  most  thankful  for  the  indulgence  shown.  I have  here  the  lease  to  show  that 
we  did  not  frighten  the  party  by  any  covenant,  but  that  we  gave  him  the  value. 

\_The  luitness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  William  Thomas  Moulds,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — I reside  in  Milltown,  but  I have  my  office  at  No.  6,  Digges- 
street. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A solicitor. 

3.  Having  seen  the  complaint  made  by  Mr.  James  Roche,  relative  to  some  distraining 
upon  him,  can  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  that  transaction  ? — Tes,  I can,  the  entire  of  them. 
The  cause  relating  to  the  property  was  Rossiter  against  Egan.  Mr.  James  Dillon,  the  late 
receiver,  got  insane,  and  died  mad.  His  administrator  passed  his  account  up  to  the  29th 
of  September,  1S41 ; they  returned  Air.  Roche  a defaulter  for  £28  13s.  lOrf.  for  one  half- 
year’s  rent,  due  29th  September,  1841.  Then  Air.  Thomas  Jones  was  appointed  receiver, 
and  he  passed  his  account  up  to  the  25th  of  Alarch,  1844,  aud  in  that  Air.  Roche  was 
returned  in  arrear  three  half-years,  £86  Is.  6(7.  I then  laid  a statement  before  the  Remem- 
brancer of  him  and  all  the  other  tenants  in  arrear,  some  of  them  three  years,  and  some 
four  years,  and  I got  an  order  from  him,  dated  the  29th  of  July,  1S44,  and  it  will  be  seen 
bv  that  order  that  I did  not  want  to  put  them  to  expense,  which  I am  accused  of  doing. 
It  was  on  behalf  of  Air.  Jones  the  receiver,  upon  a statement  filed  the  20th  of  July  instant, 
and  an  affidavit  verifying  the  same;  “it  was  ordered  that  the  receiver  do  proceed  against 
James  Roche,  a tenant  in  the  said  statement  named,  for  the  arrears  of  rent  due  by  him  up 
to  the  25th  day  of  Alarch  last,  and  he  is  also  to  proceed  by  civil  bill  process  against  the 
several  other  tenants.”  There  were  only  6s.  of  costs  a piece  at  that  time. 

4.  What  proceedings  did  you  take  against  James  Roche  under  that  order  ? — I distrained 
Hm.  under  this  order,  and  I did  not  put  him.  even  to  the  expense  of  the  30s.  stamp  for  thQ 
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distraining  warrant.  I went  down  to  him  myself,  and  told  him  I would  ho  glad  if  lie  would 
settle  the  rent,  and  he  then  set  up  a claim  that  he  had  paid  Mr.  Dillon  the  £28 
mentioned  before,  and  I got  from  Mr.  Roche,  and  here  it  is  [producing  a paper]  in  his  own 
writing,  how  he  paid  that  sum.  He  produced  a letter  to  me,  dated  the  19th  of  October, 
1841,  from  Mr.  Dillon,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  halt  notes  for  £15,  and  requesting 
him  to  make  it  up  £'20  against  that  day  week.  That  day  week  Mr.  Roche,  it  appears  from 
Mr.  Dillon’s  hooks,  came  to  Dublin,  and  gave  him  the  other  half  notes,  and  got  a receipt 
for  the  £20,  and  ho  wanted,  as  I conceived,  to  get  double  credit  for  the  £15.  We  had  four- 
teen meetings  upon  the  subject,  and  ho  produced  Ins  brother  to  me,  and  his  brother  said 
he  would  swear  he  paid  Mr.  Dillon,  either  the  first  or  second  week  in  November,  £15,  and 
when  ho  was  going  to  swear  that  I said,  "Do  not  be  so  fond  of  swearing.  Mr.  Roche and  I 
produced  the  affidavit  that  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  removing  Mr.  Dillon,  and  appointing 
the  other  receiver,  when  Mr.  Dillon  was  sworn  to  be  in  a mad-house  at  the  time  with  a strait 
waistcoat  on,  and  tied  down  in  his  bed.  Then  he  said  I will  give  it  up,  and  he  paid  me 
a half-year's  rent,  the  half-year's  rent  that  was  due  the  1 9th  September,  1841,  in  cask,  and 
I told  him  that  he  must  make  up  the  other  half-year’s  rent,  due  the  29th  September,  1848; 
then  he  gave  his  own  bill  for  £17.  1 took  his  acknowledgment  for  £2  Is.  G-hd.  for  poor 
rates,  and  he  paid  the  rest  in  cash;  and  I then  told  him  there  was  half  a year’s  rent  due  the 
25th  of  March,  1844,  and  that  half-year  is  not  paid  yet,  and  the  rent  due  the  29th 
September,  1843,  is  not  yet  paid. 

5.  So  that  at  present  there  is  a full  year's  rent  due  ? — Yes,  there  is  a full  year’s  rent  due 
at  this  moment.  I have  iu  my  hand  an  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  the  stock  on  this  man's 
place,  though  he  says  he  settled  and  paid  it. 

6.  What  was  the*  cost  of  the  distress  ? — The  costs  he  complained  of  were  the  meetings 
which  took  place  between  me  and  his  brother  to  prove  the  payment  to  Mr.  Dillon,  and  not 
arising  out  of  the  distress  at  all.  I did  not  charge  him  the  80s.  stamp. 

7.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  distress  itself? — The  first  item  in  the  cost  of  the  distress 
under  the  court  is  the  order  for  liberty  to  distrain — that  is  £2.  The  other  costs  of  the 
distress  were  not  30s.  The  vest  of  the  costs  were  incurred  by  his  trying  to  persuade  me 
that  ho  paid  the  £2S,  which  he  ultimately  gave  up,  and  paid  the  amount. 

8.  What  receipt  do  you  usually  give  to  the  tenants  ? — When  they  pay  a half-year’s  gale 
we  give  them  a receipt  for  the  gale,  which  amounts  to  an  estoppel  against  any  further  demand 
by  tbo  landlord  or  tenant.  If  they  do  not  pay  up,  wc  give  them  a receipt  on  account. 

[ The  witness  loithdrew.] 

The  Reverend  Grey  Porter,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence? — Kilkeery ; the  post-town  is  Enniskillen. 

2.  Are  you  a landed  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Longford  ? — I am. 

3.  Having  seen  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Philip  Dufifey,  do  you  wish  to  make  any 
remark  upon  it? — I do  not  know  who  the  gentleman  is ; I never  heard  of  him,  and  do  not 
know  his  residence.  My  rule  is  to  take  payment  in  cash  from  my  tenants ; but  if  an  indi- 
vidual was  to  come  to  me  and  say,  ‘‘It  would  serve  me  very  much  that  I should  not  pay 
my  rent  now  to  you,  having  cattle  which  I mean  to  carry  to  the  next  fair,”  or  some  subse- 
quent fair,  or  corn,  or  whatever  produce  of  Ins  farm  he  had, — if  that  man  could  satisfy  me 
that  my  rent  was  secure,  I should  not  he  disinclined  to  take  his  note,  upon  good  security, 
for  the  payment  of  the  rent  that  was  due  to  me ; and  I consider  that  in  doing  so  I am 
giving  myself  inconvenience  and  trouble,  with  a view  to  benefit  the  tenant,  in  order  that 
lie  might  not  have  to  pay  with  inconvenience  to  himself,  and  sell  at  a depreciated  price 
any  article  he  had,  in  order  to  pay  his  rent.  I most  unequivocally  assert,  that  there  is  not 
a tenant  that  has  been  living  upon  my  property  there,  who  could  not  get  a most  exorbitant 
premium  for  his  holding. 

4.  Have  you  reason  to  know  for  what  sum  any  of  those  holdings  have  been  sold? — 
No,  I never  took  any  note  of  it.  If  a tenant-at-will  makes  any  improvements,  and  chooses 
to  sell  his  farm,  I always  appoint  one.  person,  and  he  another,  to  decide  upon  the  value  of 
the  permanent  improvements  which  I should  pay  him. 

5.  Have  you  done  that  in  any  instances? — -Yes.  I have  done  it. 

G.  Who  is  the  man  Harris  referred  to  in  Mr.  Rooney’s  evidence,  which  you  have  also 
seen  ? — He  is  the  person  who  manages  the  property  in  my  absence  ; he  is  a kind  of  under- 
agent, and  settles  the  mearings  and  things  of  that  kind. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Dublin,  Monday,  4th  November,  1844. 

The  Honourable  Andrew  Godfrey  Stuart,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Lisdoo,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 

2.  You  arc  a landed  proprietor  ? — lam.  _ 

3.  Had  you  a tenant  of  the  name  of  John  Mulligan  ? — Sometime  ago  I had  in  Tully- 
cross. 

4.  Does  John  Mulligan  still  hold  land  under  you  ? — No. 

5.  Having  read  the  statement  of  John  Gahan  relative  to  John  Mulligan,  have  you  any 
observations  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — Having  only  received  the  commu- 
nication from  the  commissioners  this  morning  I cannot  state  exactly  to  what  extent  tne 
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rent  was  paicl.  He  states  that  he  was  ejected,  and  that  I received  the  payment  of  the  rent 
and  costs.  1 know  there  was  a notice  of  ejectment  served  upon  him,'  but  it  was  not 
executed  until  after  he  sold  his  place.  He  had  sold  it  and  had  gone  away  to  America, 
having  received^ left  the  wife  in  possession;  and  it  was  in  order  to  give 


bought 

m,  , ■.  j > “““  kept  the  place  so  as  to  be 

quite  an  annoyance.  The  buildings,  the  planting,  and  every  thing  were  much  dilapidated- 
there  was  nothing  in  the  ground  last  season,  not  even  a potato  set,  and  I brought  an  ejectment 
against  him  m consequence.  He  had  bought  the  farm  of  a person  of  the  name  of  Graham. 
I did  not  wish  to  put  the  follow  out  without  his  getting  some  remuneration  for  it.  There 
was  but  one  man  offered  for  it,  and  he  would  give  but  £20 ; and  I made  a bargain  for 
£30— he  states  £25.  ° 

7.  It  is  stated  by  Galiau  that  he  told  you  you  had  “ put  the  man  out  because  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,’  and  that  you  answered  in  the  affirmative,  hut  not  verbally,  and  that, 
afterwards  the  words  you  used  were,  *•  If  you  have  missed  every  thing  you  have  guessed 
that?  ” — I do  not  think  any  thing  of  the  kind  passed,  nor  was  the  man  dispossessed  because 
he  was  a Homan  Catholic ; in  fact,  I have  but  one  Protestant  on  that  townland. 

S.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  ever  gave  John  Caban  permission  to  sell  the  farm  ?— 
No,  I do  not  know  that  I ever  saw  the  fellow.  I should  not  know  him  if  I saw  him.  I 
did  not  know  that  the  brother-in-law’s  name  was  Gahan. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Marcus  Keane , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Beech  Park,  near  Ennis,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a land  agent. 

3.  Have  you  seen  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Kellv,  examined 
before  the  commissioners  at  Kilrush  ? — I have. 

4.  Are  there  any  remarks  you  wish  to  make  upon  that  evidence? — Yes.  In  the  first 
place  he  stated  that  on  one  farm  belonging  to  the  Marquess  Conyngham  nineteen  or  twenty 
houses  had  been  levelled.  The  fact  is,  that  only  eleven  families  were  turned  out,  and 
fewer  than  eleven  houses  were  levelled.  It  occurred,  he  stated,  three  years  ago,  whereas 
it  was  four  years:  and  in  his  answer  to  the  inquiry  respecting  the  quantity  of  land  the 
tenants  held  who  were  turned  out,  be  says,  “ Upon  an  average  they  held'  six  or  seven 
acres  each.”  The  fact  is  that  only  one  had  so  much  as  five  acres ; the  remaining  ten  had 
less  than  twenty  acres,  being  an  average  of  less  than  two  acres  each.  The  person  who  had 
five  acres  was  never  known  as  a tenant,  hut  was  the  younger  son  of  a tenant  who  had 
divided  his  land  without  permission.  He  says  they  were'  tenants  for  a long  time  upon  it  to 
the  head  landlord,  the  fact  being  that  most  of  them  were  persons  who  had  divided  their 
holdings,  or  had  been  brought  in  by  such  persons  without  permission.  He  is  then  asked 
to  what  size  the  farms  were  increased ; he  says  that  some  of  the  individuals  who  got  the 
land  got  twenty  acres,  some  more  and  some  less  : the  fact  is  that  the  whole  farm  contains 
1S5  acres  of  arable  land  besides  bog,  and  there  are  left  on  it  twenty-six  tenants,  making  an 
average  of  less  than  eight  acres  to  each ; only  one  tenant  of  these  has  more  than  twelve 
acres  of  arable,  and  that  man  has  not  thirteen  acres.  I state  this  from  accurate  survevs, 
and  notes  made  by  me  at  the  time.  With  regard  to  the  rent  due,  I can  state  that  for 
many  years  previously,  up  to  1S40,  the  tenants  had  been  continually  in  arrear,  and  this 
was  the  cause  of  bringing  the  ejectment.  There  was  very  much  more  rent  due  than  one 
year  for  many  years  before  the  habere  issued.  Previous  to  that  time  they  had  reduced  the 
arrear,  and  many  of  them  paid  a part  of  the  rent  due  when  they  found  the  ejectment  was 
to  ho  brought ; but  the  order  for  turning  them  out  was  given  because  they  had  been  noto- 
riously bad  tenants  for  many  years,  and  had  owed  some  years’  rent,  whicn  the  fear  of  the 
ejectment  made  many  of  them  pay  up.  There  was  about  a year’s  rent  forgiven  them  which 
was  due  at  the  time,  and  they  received  besides  about  the  amount  of  four  years’  rent  as 
compensation  for  their  holdings.  He  says, — “ The  Marquess  Conyngham’s  agent 
Mr.  Marcus  Keane.  It  was  the  doing  of  the  agent ; if  he  was  more  merciful  they  would 
be  able  to  keep  their  land  and  pay  their  rent.”  The  fact  is,  that  it  was  not  my  doing.  I 
acted  upon  particular  directions  from  the  Marquess  Conyngham’s  auditor,  and  I did  not  go. 
near  as  far  as  I was  directed  by  him.  I did  not  think  it  prudent.  I did  go  as  far  as  I. 
thought  beneficial ; and  with  regard  to  this  being  my  doing,  I may  observe  that  the  notice 
to  quit  on  which  this  ejectment  was  brought  was  signed  by  my  father,  who  was  my  prede- 
cessor in  the  agency ; he  died  in  the  interim  between  the  service  of  the  notice  to  quit  and 
the  bringing  the  ejectment.  This  very  case  created  a great  deal  of  disturbance  in  the 
country  at  the  time.  After  the  ejectment  had  run  out,  or  rather  after  I had  pm-chased 
them  out  and  got  possession,  before  the  habere  was  executed,  these  tenants,  instigated, 
bv  some  person,  repossessed  themselves  forcibly  of  their  holdings ; and  then  I brought  ti*' 
Kaeirft  -with  four  policemen,  and  we  were  turned  oft'  the  land,  the  people  having  attacked  us-, 
w‘tb  stones.  The  next  day  we  brought  a strong  police  force  with  police  officers,  am*  took; 
possession  and  threw  down  the  houses. 

. o.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  the  people  ultimately  after  they  were  put  out  «£  posses- 
aon  ?— -They  all  received  money  from  the  Marquess,  and  would  have  received  more,  had* 
Part  III.  ' 5 L, 
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4 th  November,  1844.  they  not  put  us  to  expense.  I reserved  part  of  the  money  which  I was  to  have  given 
them.  For  instance,  I intended  to  give  one  man  £15  ; I gave  him  £10  and  kept  £5 ; he 
1063.  ieft  anci  Tyent  to  Ivilrush,  hut  afterwards  came  back  again  and  took  forcible  possession,  and 
Marcus  Keane,  esq.  Qf  CQmsQ  jost  ^ £5  iac  would  otherwise  have  had.  I should  mention  that  several  poor 
people  had  been  brought  in  as  lodgers  or  under-tenants  by  those  tenants.  Some  time 
before  the  notice  to  quit  had  expired,  the  tenants,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ejectment,  turned 
out  those  people,  and  I was  told  threw  down  nine  or  ten  of  then-  cabins ; but  I never  knew 
any  thing  of  them  as  tenants,  nor  did  I ever  recognise  them  as  such. 

6.  Do  you  act  as  land  agent  to  any  extensive  properties  in  the  county  of  Clare  ? — Yes, 
about  60,000  statute  acres. 

7.  Does  that  belong  to  one  person  ? — No,  to  twelve  different  parties,  but  principally  to 

three the  Marquess  Conyngham,  Nicholas  Westby,  esq.,  and  William  Henn,  esq.,  Master 

in  chancery. 

8.  Are  those  three  persons  principally  resident  or  non-resident? — They  are  non-resident. 

9.  Do  you  reside  near  the  properties  to  which  you  are  agent  ? — The  properties  to  which 
I am  agent  are  scattered  all  over  the  county  of  Clare,  in  every  barony  in  Clare.  I have 
two  residences  in  Clare,  one  in  the  western  part  and  the  other  near  Ennis. 

10.  Are  those  properties  mostly  held  in  large  farms? — They  are  the  most  cottiered 
estates  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

11.  Are  they  held  in  large  or  small  farms?— For  the  most  part  they  are  rather  small 
holdings.  There  are  of  course  exceptions — there  are  some  large  holdings. 

12.  What  do  you  call  a small  holding? — Under  twenty  acres. 

13.  Is  agriculture  improving  on  those  estates  at  all? — Yes,  it  has  been  improving  very 
much  within  the  last  few  years. 

14.  Has  any  system  been  pursued  for  encouraging  improvements  of  a permanent  nature 
upon  any  one  of  those  properties  ? — I have  myself  made  greater  changes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cottier  tenants  in  the  county  of  Clare  than  have  been  made  by  any  body  else. 
The  farms  were  hitherto  (and  are  up  to  this  day,  where  the  changes  have  not  been  made) 
held  by  tenants  in  several  different  divisions  scattered  over  the  district,  some  divisions 
being  as  far  as  a mile  distant  from  other  divisions.  In  some  cases  one  man  held  so 
many  as  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  different  divisions,  and  it  has  been  my  business  to  go 
through  the  estates  and  divide  them  out  again,  giving  each  tenant  his  holding  in  one  lot  of 
a convenient  size  and  extending  to  the  high  road,  and  I have  found  the  effects  of  it  to  be 
of  much  greater  benefit  than  I had  anticipated  even  myself.  1 consider  that  part  of  the 
property  which  has  been  so  divided  to  be  worth  one-fourth  more  than  it  was  before,  and 
to  produce  one-third  more  than  it  did  before  the  division  took  place.  The  industry  of  the 
tenant  is  stimulated  by  his  having  his  farm  immediately  under  his  own  eye,  and  his  exer- 
tions are  increased,  and  so  in  proportion  he  becomes  wealthy, — the  land  is  worked  very  much 
better.  I commenced  first  upon  a small  scale,  but  I have  done  several  thousand  acres ; and 
I am  now  engaged  in  doing  it  in  several  other  parts  of  the  country. 

15.  Have  you  encountered  much  opposition  in  doing  it? — Yes,  I did  at  first,  from  the 
fear  of  the  people  (the  fear  of  a change),  but  of  late  the  people  themselves  wish  to  have  the 
changes  made. 

16.  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  speak  positively  from  your  experience  that  the  people 
in  proportion  as  they  have  seen  the  good  effects  of  the  alteration  have  been  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  it? — Yes,  most  certainly.  There  was  one  case  of  a large  farm  of  1,000  acres 
held  among  200  tenants  nearly,  and  they  gave  me  much  opposition.  It  was  two  years 
before  I completely  satisfied  them  all  and  satisfied  myself ; and  it  is  a common  expression 
now,  that  they  are  more  comfortable  than  they  can  mention — that  they  are  rendered  com- 
fortable in  spite  of  themselves.  And  among  the  tenants  upon  many  thousand  acres,  whose 
farms  I have  so  divided,  I do  not  know  more  than  two  or  three  who  complain  that  they 
have  not  as  good  a division  as  they  had  before.  The  value  of  the  land  was  so  much 
increased,  that  though  a man’s  holding  might  be  of  less  extent  than  before,  it  is  of  more 
value  to  himself ; and  they  are  more  content  with  ten  acres  now  than  they  were  before 
with  a larger  holding. 

17.  In  performing  this  operation  have  you  had  occasion  to  remove  many  persons,  or  to 
bring  in  any  new  persons  upon  the  land  ? — I never  brought  a new  person  upon  the  land, 
and  I have  generally  found  that  the  land  is  quite  enough  for  the  tenants  upon  it — of  course 
there  are  exceptions ; but  there  is  so  much  to  be  done  upon  cottier  farms,  and  so  much 
labour  to  be  expended  before  they  can  be  brought  into  good  condition,  that  I do  not  see 
the  great  necessity  for  removing  tenants,  though  as  a choice  I would  rather  have  some  of 
them  removed  if  it  could  be  done  without  cruelty  and  with  their  own  consent.  But  mv 
employers  are  men  who  do  not  wish  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings  of 
the  poor,  and  where  it  can  be  avoided  they  do  not  wish  to  turn  people  out. 

18.  Have  you  been  constantly  resident  in  the  country  and  superintending  these  opera- 
tions ? — Yes,  it  is  all  done  under  my  superintendence.  I go  and  walk  over  the  whole  farm 
and  lay  out  the  plan  of  operations  upon  maps,  and  leave  it  to  some  intelligent  men,  chosen 
from  the  farm,  to  judge,  as  between  the  tenants,  the  different  complements  of  land  winch 
may  be  necessary  to  remunerate  them  for  the  laud  they  had  before ; and  that  is  rather 
.done  among  the  tenants  themselves  with  the  assistance  of  intelligent  men  and  with  my 
own  assistance  (of  course  subject  to  the  control  I always  reserve  to  myself  of  deciding),  but 
it  is  done  .among  themselves  by  arbitrators,  instead  of  being  done  arbitrarily  by  me. 

19.  What  do  you  mean  by  cottier  tenants  ? — Men  holding  very  small  portions  of  land, 
perhaps  unde?  fifteen  acres,  and  residing  in  cottages. 
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20.  Since  this  operation  has  boon  in  progress  has  there  been,  at  the  quarter  sessions 
much  litigation  among  the  parties  themselves  respecting  their  divisions  ?— None  whatever. 

21.  Have  you  nad  occasion  to  resort  in  many  instances  to  compulsory  measures  to 

recover  the  : rent,  and  if  so,  to  what  process  have  you  resorted — distress  or  ejectment’? 

Since  the  divisions  have  been  made  1 find  the  rents  paid  many  degrees  better  than  they 
ever  were  before. 

22.  Have  the  tenants  made  any  improvement  in  the  war  of  cultivating  the  land,  or  have 
the  landlords  given  any  assistance  towards  it  in  respect  of  draining  or  building  offices  ?— 
Those  improvements  are  only  commencing.  The  building  of  slated  houses  upon  the  pro- 
perties I manage  is  becoming  rather  general,  and  that  is  a most  important  measure.  Where 
a tenant  upon  a farm  wishes  to  build  a slated  house  he  receives  £10,  which  nearly  pavs 
for  the  timber  and  slates. 

23.  Do  I understand  that  you  wait  for  the  appearance  of  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
tenantry  to  improve,  and  then  assist  them  ? — Yes  ; we  never  compel  them. 

24.  Is  there  any  thiug  done  in  the  way  of  draining  ? — Very  little  in  the  way  of  draining. 
The  people  ai-e  not  yet  so  fully  satisfied  of  the  benefit  of  draining  as  to  adopt  it.  I got  an 
intelligent  man  to  lay  out  drains  upon  many  farms  for  men  who  were  inclined  to  execute 
them,  but  I found  in  some  cases  there  was  a prejudice  against  the  innovation,  particularly 
as  a Scotchman  was  the  person  who  laid  them  out ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  enough  of 
drainage  has  been  done  to  show,  in  a year  or  two,  sufficient  benefit  to  induce  others  to 
follow  the  example,  and  I look  forward  to  its  becoming  very  general  in  a few  years.  The 
great  objection  that  these  cottier  tenants  have  to  improvements  of  this  kind  is  that  it  gives 
the  landlord  and  his  agent  a control  over  the  tenants  that  they  did  not  formerly  possess. 
Having  their  farms  scattered  in  several  different  divisions  put  it  out  of  the  agent’s  power 
to  know  even  where  the  farm  was.  Five  hundred  acres  of  land  were  frequently  divided 
between  100  tenants,  each  holding  on  an  average  six  different  divisions  upon  one  farm.  I 
can  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  upon  one  particular  farm  there  was  no  tenant  who  knew  the 
geography  of  the  holdings  of  four  other  tenants  upon  the  same  farm.  He  knew  his  own 
divisions,  and  one  or  two  divisions  of  his  neighbours ; but  he  could  not  walk  over  the  farm 
and  say,  “ These  are  the  divisions  of  such  a man ; and  here  are  the  divisions  of  another  man.” 
Fow,  having  .their  farms  divided,  they  know  each  other’s  holdings,  and  they  vie  with  each 
other  in  the  improvement  of  them. 

25.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  have  now  become  satisfied  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
the  change '? — Yes ; they  are  very  much  pleased  indeed. 

26.  What  is  the  smallest  farm  which  you  consider  it  desirable  to  give  under  the  new 
arrangement  ? — I cannot  draw  a line  of  distinction  between  the  farms  I should  wish  to  give. 

I should  wish  to  make  them  as  large  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  rule  I have  laid  down. 

I do  not  wish  to  dispossess  a tenant  because  his  farm  is  small.  I wish  to  make  the  farms 
larger  afterwards  by  purchasing  some  out,  or  punishing  them,  for  misconduct. 

27.  What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  laud  upon  which  you  think  a man  can  live  without 
labouring  for  wages  ? — Hot  less  than  five  or  six  Irish  acres  of  land  to  support  his  family.  If 
the  system  of  agriculture  were  improved,  he  might  live  upon  less  ; but  under  the  present 
system  of  agriculture,  winch  has  not  advanced  at  all  in  the  county  of  Clare,  six  or  seven 
acres  is  the  smallest  quantity. 

28.  Is  there  any  agricultural  society  in  the  district  ? — Ho.  Agricultural  societies  have 
been  established ; but  they  were  of  very  little  use  to  the  cottier  tenants — they  were  for  the 
higher  class  of  farmers.  But  I think  the  foundation  for  improvements  has  been  laid,  and  that 
a lew  years  will  make  a very  great  change  in  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  small  tenants 
in  the  county  of  Clare.  I have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  out  seeds  to  tenants  upon  the 
properties  which  I manage.  A quantity  of  it  was  said  not  to  grow : but  some  people  have 
succeeded,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  second  year  there  is  always  a greater  demand 
than  there  was  in  the  first.  I have  frequently  given  the  seeds  for  nothing  the  first  year, 
merely  to  induce  the  people  to  take  them. 

29.  Do  they  show  a willingness  now  to  pay  a small  price  for  them  ? — Yes  ; hut  the 
time  when  seeds  are  given  is  generally  when  money  is  scarce ; hut  they  always  pay  willingly 
when  the  seed  grows  and  when  it  succeeds. 

_ 30.  Have  there  been  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the 
district  among  the  tenantry ; and  if  so,  from  what  have  they  appeared  to  originate  ? — There 
have  been  none  upon  the  properties  I have  alluded  to  ; but  in  another  part  of  the  county 
there  have  been.  A gentleman  took  up  some  land,  and  dispossessed  the  tenants. 

31 . Did  that  end  in  any  loss  of  life  ? — Ho.  It  was  done  rather  with  the  view  of  frighten- 
ing the  party  taking  the  land. 

32.  "WTiat  took  place  ? — The  house  was  thrown  down,  and  several  guns  were  taken  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  the  same  party,  I believe.  I should  have  mentioned  that  the  ears  of 
two  horses  were  cut  off  upon  a farm  of  my  own.  I took  up  land  from  one  tenant  who  was 
in  arrear,  and  could  not  pay  his  rent ; and  I gave  it  to  the  tenant  adjoining,  and  shortly 
after  one  night  the  ears  were  cut  off  two  of  his  horses.  Presentments  were  applied  for, 
and  I got  the  tax  put  upon  all  the  tenants  of  the  townland,  except  the  man  whose  horses 
had  lost  their  ears,  so  that  they  all  suffered  by  it,  and  they  have  been  quiet  since. 

33.  To  wbat  size  did  tbe  farm  amount  when  you  had  added  this  land  to  it  ? — The  farm  I 

took  up  was  about  nine  acres,  and  I gave  it  to  a man  who  had  thirty-five  acres  before.  He 
"was  a tenant  of  a better  class.  It  was  because  the  other  man  was  in  arrear,  and  could  not 
pay  his  rent  that  I took  up  the  land  ; but  he  has  the  house  now,  and  lives  there  still,  and 
has  one  acre  of  land.  • l~  The  witness  withdrew. 1 - 
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Alexander  Clendhiing  Lambert,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Cranmore,  near  Ballinrobe,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  treasurer  of  the  county,  also  partner  in  a very 
extensive  land  agency  house,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  Ballinrobe 
union. 

3.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  agencies  in  which  you  are  engaged  ? — The  Messrs.  Clendining 

are  my  colleagues,  and  the  extent  of  our  agencies  values  from  £100.000  to  £120,000.  ° 

4.  Generally  sneaking,  is  that  property  in  a part  of  the  country  where  there  are  large  or 
small  farms  *?— Principally  small  farms.  There  are  a great  variety  of  both,  but  the  majority 
are  small  farms. 

5.  In  what  counties  are  the  properties  situated  ? — Mayo,  Roscommon,  Galway,  and  Sligo, 
but  principally  Mayo. 

G.  Does  the  district,  in  your  opinion,  afford  opportunities  for  extensive  and  remunerative 
improvements  ? — Very  extensive  opportunities,  and  I think  remunerative  to  the  landlord. 

7.  Of  what  nature  ? — Principally  I should  say  thorough-draining  and  reclaiming  lands 
suited  for  such,  and  also  as  a public  work  I should  say  the  opening  of  the  great  western 
lakes,  Lough  Corrib  and  Lough  Mask,  to  the  sea  at  Galway. 

S.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  in  reference  to  them  ? — There  has  been  a subscription 
entered  into  under  the  advice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  certain  of  the  proprietors  in  the 
neighbourhood  have  subscribed  £000  for  a survey  as  a preliminary  step.  The  gentry  at 
ouce  acted  upon  the  suggestion. 

0.  Do  you  consider  that  the  state  of  agriculture  is  improving  or  the  reverse  ? — It  is  very 
much  improving  in  some  districts — not  in  others  ; hut  on  the  whole  it  is  improving. 

10.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  improvement? — I attribute  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
several  landlords  interested,  and  their  enabling  their  agents  to  set  it  agoing  both  by  advice 
and  capital,  both  of  which  was  decidedly  necessary. 

11.  What  is  the  system  adopted  by  any  of  the  landlords  with  reference  to  permanent 
improvements  in  lands  or  buildings  ? — To  tenants-at-will,  and  to  tenants  who  have  leases, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  of  the  tenants,  assistance  is  given  either  by  opening 
the  large  drains  and  enabling  them  to  open  the  small  drains,  or  by  giving  them  so  much 
per  perch  to  assist  them  to  open  them.  I find  that  the  best  plan  is  to  open  the  large  drains, 
to  give  them  a sufficient  fall  for  carrying  off  the  water. 

12.  Is  any  system  introduced  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  houses? — Yes,  our  agricul- 
tural society  lias,  and  so  have  some  of  the  landlords,  offered  premiums  to  those  who  kept 
their  houses  in  the  neatest  and  best  condition  ; and  I know  landlords  who  give  £5  as  an 
assistance  for  every  cottage  built  upon  their  estates. 

13.  In  what  manner  generally  throughout  the  district  is  the  rent  fixed;  is  it  by 
proposal  or  by  valuation  ? — In  some  instances  by  proposal.  The  principle  I adopt,  where 
the  landlord  takes  my  advice,  is  to  proceed  by  valuation.  I send  two  persons  to  the  land 
to  value  it,  and  give  it  to  the  tenants  at  wliat  I consider  it  is  worth ; of  course  superintend- 
ing the  valuation  myself. 

« 14.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Bourko  at  Ballinrobe,  have  you  any  state- 

ment you  wish  to  make  ? — I got  the  evidence  this  morning,  and  I have  read  it  most 
accurately ; it  is  unfounded  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

15.  Do  you  know  the  district  he  alludes  to  ? — Yes,  and  the  work  was  executed  under 
Move  O’Farrcll’s  Act.  It  was  the  draining  of  a very  large  turlough,  in  extent  perhaps 
between  500  and  GOO  acres,  and  I have  the  authority  of  the  county  surveyor  to  state  that 
no  presentment  within  the  county  ought  to  he  conducive  of  more  benefit  to  the  tenantry 
and  proprietors. 

IG.  Upon  whom,  under  that  act,  is  the  levy  made  ? — In  the  first  place,  always  from  the 
occupiers.  Those  tenants  have  leases  upon  the  Ballinrobe  estate,  which  I am  interested 
for.  I told  them — not  in  the  first  instance,  but  afterwards,  when  they  did  the  work — that 
1 would  recommend  their  landlord  to  pay  the  whole,  as  an  encouragement  to  them.  I did 
so,  and  they  have  been  allowed  it. 

17.  To  what  are  the  tenants  entitled  under  the  Drainage  Act,  called  Mr.  More  O’Ferrall's 
Act  ? — Strange  to  sav  I cannot  make  out  by  the  act.  I am  not  aware  of  the  exact  pro- 
portions, hut  I have  got  certificates  from  my  clerk  of  his  having  in  this  case  allowed  all  to 
the  tenants  who  made  claims.  The  presentment  was  not  put  in  by  me,  but  by  the  appli- 
cants ; it  was  put  in,  however,  at  my  suggestion,  but  by  some  of  the  parties  interested — and 
I was  interested  in  it  myself. 

IS.  Are  the  farmers  whom  you  employ  to  value  the  land  employed  as  bailiffs  ? — No,  not 
always  as  bailiffs.  The  district  being  extensive,  we  have  generally  a respectable  farmer  off 
the  estate,  whom  we  consult;  he  is  not  paid  by  the  landlord,  but  by  ourselves  generally. 

19.  Is  he  paid  by  the  tenantry  ? — Never  to  my  knowledge. 

20.  W hat  proportion  should  you  say  the  usual  letting  value  bears  to  the  poor  law 
valuation? — Tho  poor  law  valuation  is  different  in  different  districts,  according  to  the 
different  valuators  selected.  I cannot  give  a satisfactory  answer  on  this  point,  but  generally 
the  rent  is  above  the  poor  law  valuation,  which  would  he  a very  indifferent  guide  indeed. 
It  is  higher  also  than  the  government  valuation.  Mr.  Griffith  mentions,  I think,  that  ho 
intended  the  latter  should  be  one-fourth  lower. 

21.  How  soon  after  the  rent  becomes  due  is  it  usually  demanded? — The  May  rent  is 
demanded  in  the  west  of  Ireland  after  the  fair  of  Ballinasloe,  on  the  10th  of  October,  and 
the  November  rent  is  generally  paid  the  lfth  of  March,  St.  Patrick’s  day.  There  are  some 
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instances  where  the  better  class  of  tenants  are  called  upon  in  August  and  September,  but  it  4< 
is  not  usual. 

22.  Is  there  any  system  of  the  payment  of  rent  by  bill  on  the  part  of  the  small  holders  ?— 

Yes,  there  is.  A 

23.  _ State  what  the  system  is  ?— The  system  is,  the  better  order  of  tenants  who  are  called 
upon  in  October  may  not  wish  to  thresh  out  their  com  in  the  thou  state  of  the  market ; they 
oifer  good  security,  and  give  a three  months’  bill,  which  is  taken  for  the  rent. 

24.  Docs  that  extend  to  the  small  holders  ? — I understand  it  docs  in  some  agency  offices 
but  seldom  in  ours. 

25.  Are  you  aware  of  the  usual  rate  of  interest  in  the  district  ?— In  our  office  the  bank 
interest,  if  it  goes  beyond  the  three  months,  six  per  cent,  is  charged. 

26.  What  _ is  the  usual  method  of  recovering  rent  from  defaulting  tenants  upon  the 
properties  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — The  usual  mode  is  either  by  ejecting  on  a 
year’s  rent  becoming  due,  or  by  distraint.  Processing  tenants  who  have  no  means  of  distress 
is  sometimes  the  habit,  but  not  often. 

27.  In  the  case  of  processing  is  the  decree  taken  out  against  the  person? — It  has  been 
done,  hut  it  is  not  usual ; where,  the  tenant  has  left  any  other  means  it  has  not  been  done 
under  our  management,  except  in  extreme  cases  whore  a man  refused  to  pay  his  rent,  or 
refused  to  leave  his  holding,  and  where  there  was  no  other  resource  left.  1 am  glad  to  say 
that  the  cases  have  been  very  isolated. 

23.  Can  you  state  the  cost  of  distraining  generally? — There  is  no  cost  for  the  mere 
distraining,  at  least  it  is  not  charged  in  our  office.  If  a man  obliges  a keeper  to  be  put  on, 
lie  is  charged  from  9:’.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  day,  if  he  is  considered  able  to  pay  it.  Where  he  is 
poor  it  is  generally  not  charged. 

29.  Upon  those  properties  how  are  the  bailiffs  paid  ? — By  the  landlord  or  agent.  In  our 
office  the  landlord  pays. generally.  On  each  receipt  issued  for  rent  there  is  printed  on  the 
back  of  it  a notice  that  if  the  tenant  is  aware  of  the  bailiff  receiving  any  fee  or  reward,  that 
he  should  communicate  it  to  the  agent-,  and  the  moment  he  proves  it  the  bailiff  is  liable  to 
dismissal. 

30.  Have  any  complaints  been  made  to  you  of  the  conduct  of  any  of  the  bailiffs  in  conse- 
quence of  those  notices  ? — In  some  three  or  four  instances. 

31.  Have  those  complaints  been  investigated? — Yes,  always  investigated ; and  in  two  or 
three  cases  we  thought  the  parties  were  guilty,  and  they  were  dismissed.  But  in  many 
more  cases  complaints  have  been  made  which  have  turned  out  to  he  without  any  foundation"; 
they  have  been  in  most  cases  satisfactorily  refuted. 

32.  Are  the  receipts  of  rent  usually  given  on  account,  or  up  to  a particular  gale? — Where 
the  tenants  pay  up  to  the  gale  the  receipts  are  given  up  to  the  gale.  I am  merely  speaking 
of  our  own  habits  of  business.  We  are  often  obliged  to  give  receipts  on  account  where 
they  do  not  pay  up,  but  we  are  anxious  to  encourage  a system  of  paying  up  the  full  gale. 

33.  Do  the  tenants  hold  generally  from  the  proprietors,  or  arc  there  many  middlemen  in 
the  district  ? — There  are  not  many  middlemen  now  ; they  are  decreasing  every  year. 

_ 34.  Are  there  many  properties  under  the  courts  in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  ? — 

Yes,  a good  number. 

35.  Which  class  of  the  tenantry  should  you  say  were  most  comfortable — those  holding 
under  the  proprietors,  or  those  holding  under  the  courts? — Decidedly  those  holding  under 
the  proprietors. 

30.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  management  of  the  properties  under  the  courts  which 
makes  that  difference  ? — Every  proceeding  relative  to  estates  under  the  courts  leads  to 
delays,  which  I conceive  are  highly  injurious.  It  is  not  that  the  court  is  not  willing  as  far 
as  it  is  in  its  power  to  do  what  is  right,  hut  they  have  neither  time  nor  opportunit}'.  If  a 
holding  becomes  vacant  the  receiver  and  attorney  must  prepare  a statement  of  facts  which 
the  receiver  has  to  swear  to,  and  a day  is  fixed,  perhaps  at  a long  date,  for  the  application 
to  be  made,  and  then  an  order  is  obtained  for  letting  it,  and  in  the  meantime  half  a year’s 
rent  is  lost.  Every  delay  which  takes  place  in  the  Master’s  office  is  prejudicial ; and.  the 
court  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  the  power  of  assisting  the  tenantry  in  thorough-draining 
and  other  matters  essential  for  the  improvement  of  the  property,  such  as  roads  of  egress, 

&c.  to  their  villages,  &c. 

37.  Are  the  estates  in  which  you  are  engaged  under  the  courts  at  the  suit  of  creditors  ? — 

Yes. 

38.  Do  any  of  the  rules  or  regulations  extend  to  them  ? — No,  except  that  the  receivers 
are  obliged  to  account  once  a year  or  their  fees  are  not  allowed.  Formerly  it  was  optional, 
and  accounts  frequently  were  not  passed  for  years,  which  was  very  detrimental.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  courts  that  lands  are  not  improved ; but  when  a receiver  is  put  on  by 
adverse  creditors  they  generally  will  not  allow  any  improvements:  they  say,  “It  is  our 
money,  and  the  courts  have  no  jurisdiction.”  I do  not  think  any  thing  would  benefit 
estates  under  the  court  so  much  as  giving  the  Chancellor  a power  to  order  money  to  he 
expended  for  the  legitimate  improvement  of  the  estates. 

39.  Should  that  discretion  be  unlimited,  or  should  it  merely  extend  to  the  surplus  which 
might  be  received  above  the  average  rent  of  some  years  previous  ? — I am  afraid  no  property 
under  the  court  rises  except  where  an  old  lease"  falls  in.  The  very  circumstance  of  its 
keing  under  the  court  takes  it  out  of  the  local  market,  and  prevents  poor  people  in  the 
country  bidding.  Any  lettings  under  £10  are  made  generally  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  receiver  in  the  country ; but  any  letting  above  £10  must  generally  be  in  the  Master's 
office  in  Dublin.  I understand  that  a recent  order  is  intended  to  meet  that  difficulty. 
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40.  Do  tlie  tenants  hold  generally  upon  the  properties'  with  -winch  you  are  acquainted 
from  year  to  year  or  bv  lease  ? — It  varies  very  considerably.  A great  many  hold  by  lease 
and  a great  many  at  will. 

41.  What  effect  has  the  mode  of  tenure  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenant  or  the  improve- 
ment of  the  farms? — I think  to  the  small  farming  tenant,  when  he  is  not  allowed' to  under- 
let, a lease  has  a good  effect ; say  a lease  of  twenty-one  years. 

42.  Have  you  ever  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  clause  against  subletting  ? — Not  to  mv 
recollection.  In  that  part  of  the  district  1 am  now  referring  to  I have  heard  it  has  been 
acted  upon.  In  other  counties,  tlie  county  of  Mayo  for  instance,  I am  sorry  to  say  that 
subletting  has  been  carried  on  to  an  extent  which  has  impoverished  the  country.  In  Gal- 
way it  has  not  been  so.  In  Sligo  it  has  been  avoided  very  much. 

43.  Have  you  ever  endeavoured  by  any  legal  process  to  enforce  any  of  the  clauses 
against  subletting  ? — No,  I have  not.  that  I can  recollect. 

44.  Have  you  found  it  necessary  to  do  so,  or  have  the  tenants  generally  given  it  up  ? 

It  has  so  happened  that  the  landlords  I am  connected  with  have  never  called  upon  me  to 
enforce  the  Subletting  Act  upon  that  ground.  There  has  been  one  instance  or  two  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  of  Galway  where  the  landlord  himself,  living  upon  the  spot, 
where  land  was  divided  among  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law,  lias  said,  “ If  you  continue 
doing  this  you  must  quit  my  property  and  they  have  got  rid  of  the  younger  parties  thus, 
who  have  gone  to  live  elsewhere. 

45.  What  is  the  clause  you  generally  introduce  into  a lease  against  subletting ; is  it  to 
enforce  a penal  rent  or  a forfeiture  of  the  lease  ? — It  varies.  Some  landlords  put  in  a for- 
feiture and  some  put  in  a penalty  of  £10  an  acre,  like  the  burning  clause. 

46.  Have  you  known  any  instance  of  an  attempt  to  levy  that  penalty  ? — I have  known  no 
instance  of  it. 

47.  Has  there  been  any  instance  of  the  consolidation  of  farms  in  the  district  you  are 
acquainted  with  ? — I know  of  no  instances  except  where  they  have  been  provided  for  and 
got  land  elsewhere.  We  act  for  several  landlords  who  have  wished  to  get  certain  portions 
of  land,  hut  they  have  always  directed  me  to  get  other  portions  of  land  elsewhere  for  the 
tenants  before  they  put  them  out.  It  has  been  sometimes  my  unfortunate  duty  to  eject 
people  for  non-payment  of  rent,  but  seldom  except  for  a considerable  arrear. 

48.  Does  the  sale  of  the  good-will  of  farms  prevail  generally  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
with  which  you  are  acquainted  ? — It  prevails  very  much,  and  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

49.  Ib  it  recognised  by  the  landlords? — Yes,  in  almost  all  cases  with  respect  to  indus- 
trious tenants. 

50.  Does  it  prevail  as  well  where  the  parties  hold  as  teuants-at-will  as  where  there  are 
leases  ? — 1 es,  in  both  cases.  Where  there  are  leases  there  are  generally  interests  existing. 
There  the  tenant  has  a right,  and  I have  seldom  known  a landlord  objecting  to  their  trans- 
ferring their  interests  to  other  tenants  on  the  estate  who  can  pay,  or  even  to  respectable 
strangers : it  seems  to  he  a recognised  privilege.  But  where  it  is  a tenancy-at-will  I 
always  require  to  know  the  tenant  coming  in  before  I consent  to  the  good-will  being  sold. 

. 51.  In  case  of  a landlord  'wishing  to  take  up  land  for  adding  to  bis  demesne  or  for  his 
own  use,  would  he  he  expected  to  pay  the  tenant-right  upon  "the  purchase  ? — In  the  part 
of  Ireland  I am  in  they  do  not  ground  any  thing  upon  expectations  of  that  kind ; there  is 
no  feeling  like  that  in  the  south.  But  the  habit  of  tlie  landlords  in  Galway  and  Mayo  is  to 
provide  first  for  the  tenants,  to  put  them  in  some  other  holding  or  give  them  the  value  of 
the  holding  from  which  the3r  have  been  removed.  They  send  competent  parties  to  value 
the  land  and  give  the  man  money,  and  tell  him  to  go  and  provide  for  himself  elsewhere. 

52.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  farming  population,  do  you  consider  that  the 
large  farmers  are  improving  in  their  circumstances  or  otherwise  ? — I think  the  large  farmers 
have  been  improving  in  wealth  and  means,  for  the  last  few  years  the  seasons  have  been 
good  for  grazing  farmers ; but  among  the  large  class  of  agricultural  farmers  I should  not 
say  there  has  been  much  improvement  generally  ; there  are  peculiar  instances  of  course  to 
the  contrary. 

sma^  tenantry  improving? — Very  much  indeed,  where  the  landlord  has 
enabled  them,  by  capital  and  advice,  to  go  on  and  improve  under  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture. 

_ 54.  Do  you  think  that  the  class  of  labourers  are  improving  ? — I cannot  say  that  they  are. 
The  wages  in  our  country  vary  from  6d.  to  10 d.  a day.  Wherever  there  is  a landlord  or 
resident  gentleman  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  it  of  course 
affects  the  labourer  as  well  as  every  other  class  of  the  people. 

55.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages? — Under  the  land- 
lorcl ; he  has  generally  what  he  calls  a working  village.  I am  now  alluding  to  the  labour 
of  the  farm  yard ; and  when  his  labour  is  within  certain  limits  he  generally  chooses  a 
poor  village,  and  gives  the  labourers  from  that  village  the  preference. 

56.  Under  whom  do  the  labourers  hold  their  houses,  and  by  whom  are  they  built  and 
repaired . They  are  generally  built  and  repaired  by  themselves,  but  sometimes  by  the 
landlords. 

57.  Does  the  con-acre  system  prevail  to  any  great  extent  in  the  district  ?— Yes ; in  the 
counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Roscommon  too.  In  the  north  part  of  Sligo  there  is  not 
much  of  it  ; the  country  L-  >ks  very  prosperous  there.  I do  not  know  much  of  the  south. 

ko  rf  li  muc^  burning  of  land  in  your  neighbourhood  for  con-acre  ? — Yes. 

59.  Do  the  landlords  make  much  exertion  to  get  rid  of  it?— Yes,  they  do,  a good  deal; 
Uj  the  landlord  does  not  like  to  proceed  against  a poor  tenant  for  burning  small  portions 
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under  an  acre  of  land,  but  they  invariably  proceed  where  a tenant  burns  land  to  let  for  con- 
acre to  other  people.  The  farmer  who  holds  fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  does  not  till  his 
land,  will,  if  he  can,  bum  three  or  four  acres  to  let  for  con-acre. 

60.  How  is  the  payment  of  the  con-acre  rent  recovered  ? — Generally  by  civil  bill  process 

at  the  quarter  sessions.  ' 1 

61.  Have  any  proceedings  been  taken  in  your  neighbourhood  to  recover  it  by  distress  9 

Yes:  some  con-acre  holders  prefer  keeping  the  crop  on  the  laud,  and  not  letting  it  go  off 
till  they  are  paid. 

62.  Has  there  been  any  decision  at  law  in  respect  to  the  legality  of  that  proceeding  9 

Tes ; aud  it  has  been,  I believe,  decided  by  one  or  two  assistant  barristers,  that  there  is  ne 
power  to  distrain  for  con-acre.  Last  autumn  was  the  first  time  I heard  of  such  a decision 

63.  Do  you  know  the  consequence  of  that  decision  ?— There  has  been.  I think,  less  con- 
acre since ; it  only  took  place  last  year,  and  I have  not  been  present  to  blow  much  of  the 
consequences. 

64.  Can  employment  be  generally  obtained  in  the  district,  and  what  is  the  rate  of 
wages?— Eightpence  is  what  is  generally  paid  a common  labourer.  There  are  instances 
where  they  are  paid  but  6d. ; and  men  sometimes  select  the  better  description  of 
labourers  and  give  them  10 d.  a day,  as  an  inducement  to  exertion,  and  for  example. 

65.  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  outrages  in  the  district  ?— Very  few ; I should  say 
scarcely  any.  I do  not  know  of  them  except  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  winch  are  a 
matter  of  notoriety,  and  of  which  I do  not  know  the  particular  cause ; but  in  Mayo  and 
Galway  I am  not  aware  of  any,  for  many  years. 

66.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  management  of  different  classes  of  estates— for  example, 
the  estates  of  large  and  small  proprietors,  or  those  of  absentee  and  resident  proprietors,  or 
where  estates  are  held  under  the  courts  ? — I do  not  know.  Where  it  is  deputed  to”  an 
agent  to  act,  of  course  he  looks  to  the  proprietor  for  support  in  any  thing  he  suggests  for 
the  improvement  of  the  property ; and  the  proprietor  considers  it, “and  acts  on  it1  or  not. 
With  regard  to  the  courts,  1 have  mentioned  the  difficulties  which  exist.  There  is  no  diffe- 
rence in  the  first  instance,  in  the  way  in  which  the  agent  looks  at  the  properties,  whether 
large  or  small;  he  considers  he  has  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  tbe  proprietor  and  tenantry, 
and  depends  upon  the  assistance  ho  gets,  aud  his  own  exertions.  If  a landlord  has  a large 
fortune  to  spend,  and  can  live  upon  the  spot,  there  is  no  doubt  he  must  do  a great  deal'of 
good  to  the  neighbourhood.  But  there  is  another  class  who  cannot,  unfortunately,  do  much 
to  assist  their  tenants  ; that  is  the  case  very  much  in  the  west  of  Ireland. 

67.  Has  it  come  at  all  within  your  experience  that  any  proprietors  have  been  prevented 

encouraging  improvements  by  the  manner  in  which  they  hold  their  own  estates for 

instance,  if  they  hold  as  tenants  for  life,  or  under  trusts,  or  disabilities,  or  limited  inte- 
rests ? — I may  have  fancied  it,  but  I doubt  whether  I have  seen  it  with  that  degree  of 
certainty  which  would  authorise  me  to  say  that  it  is  the  case. 

68.  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  in  many  instances  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  monev 
more  than  a tenant  for  life  can  prudently  make,  would  be  desirable  for  the  necessary 
improvements  of  the  estate  ? — Yes,  certainly.  A man  with  a large  family  of  younger  children 
is  not  inclined  to  spend  money  to  put  into  the  eldest  son’s  pocket. 

69.  Have  you  yourself  found  any  difficulty  in  the  management  of  properties  under  the 
courts,  other  than  the  delays  which  you  have  mentioned  ? — I have  found  difficulties  under 
the  new  order  of  the  court,  that  the  receiver,  in  person,  must  make  every  distraint,  which 
I look  upon,  from  the  extent  of  the  holdings  in  Ireland,  to  amount  to  an  impossibility  in 
many  instances. 

70.  Do  you  understand  that  that  depends  upon  the  order  and  regulation  of  the  court  ? — 

I understand  it  to  be  the  law  as  recently  declared  by  Sir  Edward  Sudgen,  that  he  had  no 
option ; I merely  speak  from  hearsay. 

71.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  of  any  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  occupation  of  laud  in  Ireland  ? — I would  suggest, 
that  there  should  be  a law  passed,  or  that  the  Chancellor  should  be  invested  with  the  power 
of  authorising  an  assistant  or  assistants  to  the  receiver,  where  it  did  not  appear  practicable 
for  the  receiver  himself,  to  distrain. 

72.  What  proportion  does  the  county  cess  bear  to  the  government  valuation  ? — It  is 
about  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  per  cent,  in  the  pound,  in  the  year. 

73.  How  is  the  amount  to  be  levied  off  any  townland  made  public  ? — The  treasurer  first 
issues  his  warrant,  and  the  high  constable  posts  the  applotment. 

74.  Does  the  treasurer’s  warrant  in  your  county  specify  the  sum  to  be  levied  off  each 
townland? — Yes,  it  does. 

75.  When  is  the  landlord’s  portion  of  the  poor  rate  usually  allowed  ? — When  they  are 
paying  the  gale  of  rent  for  which  the  rate  is  payable ; for  instance,  the  rate  paid  last  spring 
is  allowed  when  they  are  paying  the  May  rent. 

76.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  offer  relative  to  the  county  cess  or  other  burdens; 
falling  respectively  upon  landlords  or  occupying  tenants  ? — I think  if  you  relieve  the  tenants, 
altogether,  and  put  it  upon  the  landlord,  it  would  bo  an  extreme  case  ; I would  rather  see- 
the poor  rates  put  upon  the  landlord  than  the  county  cess. 

77.  What  is  your  opinion  of  putting  the  county  rate  upon  the  landlord  in  the  same-  way 
as  the  rent-charge,  it  being  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  afterwards  put  upon  the  tenant  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  the  rent-charge  has  been  put  upon  the  tenants-at-will  generally  in  Ireland. 

I do  no*  think  in  one  case  out  of  four  they  have  put  it  upon  the  tenants-at-will,  they  have 
put  it  upon  the  leaseholders  generally. 


4th  Xocember,  1844. 

1064. 

A.  C.  Lambert,  esq. 
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1064. 

A.  C.  Lambert,  esq. 


1065. 

Thomas  Crowe,  esq. 


SeeRobt.  Brannagan’ s 
Evidence, 


78.  You  think  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  made  in  the  rent  of  the  tenant 
from  year  to  year  ? — Certainly  not  to  my  knowledge,  in  existing  tenantry. 

79.  Do  you  think  the  same  result  would  follow  from  putting  the  comity  cess  upon  the 
landlord? — Yes,  I do. 

SO.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  rate  was  borne  by  the  landlord,  that  upon  any  new 
letting  hereafter  the  valuation  would  be  made  with  reference  to  the  tenant  being  exempt 
from  the  charge  ? — Yes.  it  would. 

81.  What  is  the  reason  why  the  rent-charge  has  not  been  paid  in  the  case  of  tenants  from 
year  to  year  ? — If  any  thing  would  make  a landlord  unpopular  in  Ireland  that  would.  I 
doubt  whether  a landlord  could  attempt  it  without  creating  an  unpleasant  feeling;  it  would 
he  putting  him  in  what  is  called  the  gap.  An  equitable  allowance  according  to  what  each 
tenant  paid,  would  he  the  only  thing  I could  suggest,  in  such  proportion,  say,  as  in  the  poor 
rates.  I do  not  receive  rents  myself  personally,  we  have  offices  for  receiving  them,  always 
open  in  the  several  districts  where  our  agencies  lie.  Of  course  on  these  properties  I have 
been  lately  appointed  receiver  under  the  court  of  chancery,  I do  act  personally. 

[ The  ivitncss  withdrew .] 

Thomas  Croive,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Ennis,  in  the  county  of  Clare. 

2.  Are  you  agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Thomond,  for  some  property  he  has  near  Duleek  ? 

Yes. 

3.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Robert  Brannagan,  have  you  any  observations  you  wish 
to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — I know  Robert  Brannagan.  He  was  never  tenant  to  Lord 
Thomond  upon  the  farm,  and  never  paid  any  rent  for  it.  I do  not  know  how  Brannagan 
obtained  it.  I might  have  heard,  hut  I do  not  recollect. 

4.  Was  it  ever  with  your  knowledge? — I knew  that  he  was  on  a part  of  the  land,  or, 
perhaps,  the  whole  of  it ; hut  he  never  paid  me  any  rent  for  it.  I did  not  recognise  him  as 
a tenant  at  all.  A person  of  the  name  of  Forrester  was  Lord  Thomond’s  tenant,  and  a man 
of  the  name  of  Carpenter  always  paid  me  the  rent  for  it.  I do  not  know  what  right 
Brannagan  had  to  it,  or  whether  he  had  any  ; if  he  had  any,  he  might  have  had  it  under 
Forrester,  but  I do  not  know  how  he  became  possessed  of  it  at  all.  Forrester’s  lease 
expired,  I think,  in  January,  1S37  ; and  I wrote  down  to  the  person  who  acted  for  me 
there  early  in  March,  waiting  for  a communication  from  Lord  Thomond  upon  the  subject, 
and  he  demanded  possession  of  Brannagan  and  Carpenter.  Carpenter  gave  up  his  part  of 
the  holding,  and  Brannagan  refused  to  do  so.  There  was  then  an  ejectment  brought,  and 
he  held  it  against  us  until  the  May  following,  when  we  got  possession  under  an  habere.  He 
says  I turned  him  out  and  kept  liis  entire  crops  and  sold  them ; I never  sold  a crop  of  his 
in  my  life,  nor  do  I know  how  he  managed  with  the  person  to  whom  it  was  let ; I suppose 
he  gave  him  the  modus  of  the  country,  which  is,  what  he  states  here  to  ho  the  eighth  sheaf, 
that  is.  to  the  new  tenant  he  gave  the  eighth  sheaf.  I know  nothing  of  his  statement  about 
clover  and  rye-grass ; I did  not  get  it  and  did  not  keep  it,  though  he  states  that  I did.  He 
then  states  that  he  got  no  notice — he  got  notice  in  March. 

5.  Did  the  lease  depend  upon  a life  ? — Yes,  a life  and  years,  and  they  expired  in  January, 
1S37.  He  knew  of  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  as  I sent  to  demand  possession  as  soon  as  I 
had  had  a communication  with  Lord  Thomond  upon  the  subject.  He  got  notice  in  March, 
and  put  crops  in  the  ground  after  the  notice,  and  put  us  to  an  ejectment,  and  would  not 
give  possession.  He  says  ho  sent  a character  to  Lord  Thomond — I know  nothing  of  that. 
He  says  hut  for  the  under-agent  I would  have  given  him  the  land,  he  has  such  influence 
oyer  me  ; he  never  made  use  of  any  influence,  nor  would  I permit  it.  I know  nothing  of 
him  except  that  ho  had  the  land ; but  as  a tenant  lie  never  paid  me.  A man  of  the  name 
of  Hatch,  who  got  the  land,  has  a small  estate  of  his  own  adjoining  the  farm  in  Duleek, 
The  late  Mr.  Trotter,  Lady  Thomond's  father,  was  anxious  to  get  a portion  of  this  property 
of  Hatch’s  and.  annex  it  to  his  demesne.  Hatch  made  him  a lease  lor  ever  of  that  portion 
which  he  required ; and  in  consequence  of  that,  Mr.  Ti-oiter  promised  him  the  next  farm 
that  fell  out.  Lady  Thomond  was  apprised  of  this  promise  of  her  father  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease,  and  I was  written  to  to  give  it  to  Hatch  in  consequence. 

6.  Did  )tou  yourself  visit  the  farm? — Not  until  just  after  the  ejectment  was  served. 

7.  Have  any  improvements  been  made  upon  it  ? — No  ; on  the  contrary,  it  was  all  torn 
to  atoms,  every  thing  it  could  produce  had  been  worked  out  of  it. 

8.  Was  any  claim  made  upon  you  for  any  compensation  or  allowance  in  regard  to  it  ? — 
No,  none  whatever ; there  was  no  interference  on  this  further  than  I have  stated.  In  con- 
sequence of  Hatch  giving  a part  of  his  property  to  Mr.  Trotter,  this  farm  was  promised 
to  him,  and  Lady  Thomond  gave  it  him  afterwards.  There  was  a murder  committed  about 
two  years  afterwards  there. 

9.  Did  that  arise  from  the  taking  of  land  ? — Hatch’s  brother  was  murdered  there.  What 
I have  to  say  upon  it  is  only  hearsay,  and  I have  heard  it  said,  that  it  was  supposed  it  was 
for  the  brother  the  farm  was  intended,  and  his  brother  was  the  man  who  was  murdered. 

10.  Do  you  know  whether  any  person  was  tried  for  the  murder? — No.  Two  persons  were 

taken  up  for  it,  relatives  of  the  man  who  makes  this  complaint ; they  were  in  Trim  gaol 
for  a year,  and  the  evidence  was  not  found  sufficient — they  were  discharged  without  being 
brought  to  trial.  In  my  former  examination  before  the  commissioners,  at  Ennis,  I stated 
that  on  the  arrival  of  the  parties  in  America  who  were  sent  out,  they  had  each  of  them  £2 ; 
I ought  to  have  stated  £l  was  paid  to  each  adult  upon  their  arrival  in  America,  to  send 
them  up  the  country.  [27ie  witness  withdrew^ 
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J ohn  Hely  Owen,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ?— Belmont,  Queen’s  county. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — I pay  about  £SOO  a year  rent  for  land,  and 
I have  some  agencies.  I am  agent  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education. 

3.  Js  the  land  you  occupy  principally  grazing  ? — Grazing  and  tillage. 

4.  To  what  amount  may  your  agencies  extend  ? — I think  about  £6,000  a year. 

5.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Patrick  Lalor,  given  at  Abbeyleix,  have  you  any 
statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — Yes,  I have.  On  reading  the  state- 
ment oi  Mr.  Lalor,  I followed  it  as  nearly  as  I could.  He  charges  me,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  charging  tenants  more  than  I ought  to  do.  In  making  that  charge,  he  alludes  to  my 
charging  them  with  the  tithe  rent-charge  and  for  the  turf.  My  reply  to  that  is,  that  I did 
not  chai'ge  them  more  than  I ought. 

6.  Did  you  at  any  time  charge  them  for  it  ?— No,  not  more  than  I ought,  but  I did  charge 
them  with  the  rent-charge,  as  I conceived  by  law  they  were  liable  to  pay  it. 

7.  Did  you  charge  them  with  the  rent-charge  separately  from  the  rent? — A demand  was 
made  upon  the  commissioners  for  three  years’  rent-charge  due  to  the  incumbent.  I put  a 
query  to  the  board  to  know  how  I was  to  charge  that  rent-charge  to  the  tenants  which  I 
had  paid  for  them  and  for  the  bog,  and  their  reply  was,  You  must  collect  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  that  you  have  paid  for  the  commissioners,”  and  in  compliance  with  the  order  of  the 
board  which  was  furnished  to  me,  I charged  the  tenants  with  it. 

8.  Had  any  intimation  or  notice  of  it  been  given  to  the  tenantry,  that  on  account  of  the 
tithe  rent-charge  being  paid  by  the  landlords  an  additional  rent  would  be  demanded  of 
them? — I read  the  order  of  the  board  to  them,  and  told  them  they  were  liable  to  it;  iis  they 
held  their  lands  for  half  the  value,  that  I conceived  they  were  bound  to  pay  it,  and  if  they 
did  not  pay  it  a re-letting  of  the  lands  would  take  place,  and  the  rent  would  be  raised  ; and 
they  did  pay,  and  continued  to  pay  it  until  Mr.  Lalor  agitated  it.  Mr.  Lalor  then  goes  into 
the  right  of  the  commissioners.  As  to  these  lands,  a cause  was  instituted  in  the  year  1829, 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  of  the  Attorney-General  v.  Preston.  Preston  was  the  party  who 
left  the  estate  for  a particular  purpose — to  provide  a school  in  Navan  and  another  in 
Ballyronan,  in  the  Queen’s  county.  The  lands  were  then  let  for  seven  years  pending  the 
cause.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  then  the  agent.  That  cause  being  abated  by  Preston,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  testator  being  put  out  of  court,  the  lauds  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
missioners. Mr.  Swan,  in  the  year  1S33,  was  appointed  agent.  He  found  the  collection  of 
the  rent  troublesome,  and  gave  it  up  after  a year.  I was  appointed  agent  in  the  year 
1835,  and  I found  the  tenants  greatly  in  arrear  as  to  the  rent.  I found  that  they  were 
neglecting  their  farms.  I found  the  farms  in  a had  state,  that  they  were  applying  them- 
selves to  the  sale  of  turf ; and  it  was  on  that  occasion  I made  a representation  to  the  com- 
missioners as  to  what  I thought  would  be  advantageous  for  the  estate.  I recommended  that  a 
sum  of  2s.  6c?.  a perch  should  he  charged  for  the  turf  to  the  tenants,  which  was  considerably 
under  what  such  turf  was  setting  for  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Lalor  also  charges  me  with 
having  brought  an  ejectment  against  tenants  when  I told  them  that  I would  not  go  on  with,  it, 
and  that  I afterwards  did ; I say  that  that  is  false. 

9.  In  what  year  did  you  make  your  representation  to  the  commissioners  that  the  tenants 
should  be  charged  for  the  bog? — In  the  year  183S,  and  obtained  their  order. 

10.  Was  the  payment  to  begin  from  that  time  ? — Yes ; but  for  the  three  years  previous 
for  tithe  paid  for  them  they  were  to  pay  that.  He  says  I brought  ejectments ; I say,  I 
never  brought  ejectments  without  the  order  of  the  hoard,  and  when  they  refused  to  comply 
with  the  commissioners’  orders. 

11.  What  was  the  nature  of  these  orders? — When  the  tenants  became  very  much  in 
arrear  I made  a report  stating  that  certain  tenants  were  considerably  in  arrear,  and  to 
know  what  step  I was  to  take.  I stated  that  there  was  no  distress  on  the  land,  and  to 
know  whether  I should  eject  them.  The  answer  was,  that  I was  to  serve  a notice  to  quit, 
and  eject  if  they  did  not  pay  up,  they  having  the  land  very  cheap ; and  when  they  did  pay 
up  of  course  I did  not  proceed  with  the  ejectment.  Mr.  Lalor  also  states,  that  on  an 
investigation  being  lately  held — so  late  as  last  December — that  the  tenants  were  not 
furnished  by  the  commissioners  with  a statement  of  what  the  report  was  on  that  occasion. 
I saw  under  the  hand  of  the  secretary  in  the  hands  of  the  tenants  a statement  of  the 
decision  of  the  commissioners  upon  it,  viz.,  that  they  should  pay  the  bog  charge  and  the 
tithe,  and  that  the  account  was  perfectly  correct. 

12.  Do  you  know  any  thing  of  their  going  to  Dublin  ?— Yes ; I know  of  the  investigation 

being  held.  It  wa3  held,  Mr.  Lalor  says,  by  Mr.  Fetherston,  hut  it  was  by  Air.  M’Causland, 
the  barrister,  at  Abbeyleix,  and  Mr.  Lalor  collected  sums  from  the  tenants,  as  they  told 
me,  and  employed  his  own  nephew,  Mr.  John  Dillon,  to  prosecute  the  investigation,  and 
he  kept  it  on  for  four  or  five  days  making  statements ; and  after  the  investigation  the 
tenants  were  furnished  with  the  board’s  decison  upon  it,  stating  that  they  should  pay  the 
money,  and  that  the  accounts  were  correct.  I also  say  that  in  the  year  1S38,  when  I 
found  that  those  bogs  were  open  to  the  public  as  well  as  the  tenants,  I summoned  any  one 
cutting  turf  upon  them  and  punished  them.  . . . . _ 

13.  Are  you  agent  for  any  other  estates  than  that  of  the  commissioners  in  the  district  ?— 

Yes,  I am.  , , , 

14.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  tenantry  upon  those  estates  compared 
with  that  of  other  landed  proprietors  ?— I think  they  are  treated  more  kindly  than  miy 
private  individual  would  allow  the  tenants  upon  his  estate  to  be  treated.  1 think  it  a 
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4th  November , 1844.  private  individual  had  the  estate  of  the  commissioners  he  would  not  allow  the  different 
— gales  of  rent  to  be  due  which  the  commissiouers  do. 

J h ho'  15‘  Has  anJ  sJstera  been  entered  into  of  making  allowances  for  improvements  of  any 

0 n . Owen,  esq.  ? — Money  has  been  laid  out  in  ditching  and  draining,  and  wherever  the  tenants  would 

build  stone  walls  I gave,  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners,  slates  and  timber ; but  I find 
it  very  difficult  among  the  tenants  on  that  estate  to  get  them  to  build. 

16.  What  proportion  of  the  building  or  draining  of  the  land  are  you  authorised  to 
pay  ? — I have  offered  to  pay  the  half  upon  the  property  we  have  at  BaHyronan  ; and  I have 
recommended  the  entire  expense  to  be  paid  by  the  commissioners  when  the  person  was 
tenant  from  year  to  year,  and  paying  as  I conceive  the  rack  rent. 

See  Rev.  P.  Larkins  17.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Larkin  relative  to  some  property 
Evidence,  belonging  to  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  the  county  of  Tipperary? — Yes.  J 

/'Wo.  6sy./  18.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  that  evidence? What  I 

state  with  respect  to  that  is,  that  I was  appointed  agent  in  February,  1842,  to  those  lands 
in  Tipperary;  that  prior  to  May,  1842,  Mr  William  Strong  Loughlan  was  tenant,  whose 
term  expired  the  1st  of  May,  1842  ; that  Mr.  Loughlan  had  the  lands  sublet  to  fifty-two 
under-tenants,  which  land  contained  350a.  2r.  25p.  of  arable  land  and  35a.  Or.  15p.  of  bo°-. 
I received  directions  from  the  commissioners  to  make  a letting  of  the  land  to  such  of  the* 
tenants  in  possession  as  were  men  of  good  character  at  a fair  and  reasonable  rent ; and  I 
did  to  every  tenant  I found  in  possession,  no  matter  how  small  his  holding  was,  at  a 
smaller  rent  than  Mr.  William  Strong  Loughlan  was  getting  from  them.  And  then  I also 
received  instructions  to  charge  2s.  6cl.  a perch  for  the  turf-bank  ; and  I did  it,  though  I 
may  say  that  I laid  out  more  of  the  commissioners’  money  in  making  roads  to  the  bog  for 
the  use  of  the  tenants  and  draining  for  them.  They  had  not  roads  before  to  the  bog,  or 
not  sufficiently  good  roads.  I laid  out  considerably  more  than  the  sum  received  for  the 
turf  in  making  those  roads.  That  part  of  Mr.  Larkin’s  evidence  which  states  that  I had 
processed  defaulters  is  true. 

1 9 . How  many  do  you  think  ? — About  seven  or  eight  defaulters.  They  would  not  pay  without 
being  driven  to  it.  A memorial  was  got  up,  he  says,  signed  by  some  of  the  tenants,  saying 
that  I had  charged  the  tenants  what  rent  I liked  for  the  rent-charge  and  for  the  boo-.  That 
memorial  was  referred  to  me  to  reply  to  it  by  the  commissioners,  and  I stated  in  reply  I 
had  only  charged  a fair  and  reasonable  rent  for  the  said  lands,  and  as  a proof  of  my  having 
done  so,  that  I had  offered  £400,  in  two  cheques  on  the  bank,  to  two  of  the  tenants,  if 
they  gave  me  their  holdings  to  hold  as  tenant  from  year  to  year.  With  regard  to  that  part 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Larkin,  that  when  rent  falls  due  the  tenants  are 
seized  upon,  I say  such  is  not  the  case — I swear  such  is  not  the  case  ; and  I also  swear  that 
I never  made  a seizure  on  such  lands  since  I became  agent  but  once,  which  was  on  a 
man  of  the  name  of  John  Delahunty,  which  occurred  in  May,  1S42,  when  those  lands  were 
re-let.  I found  John  Delahunty  paying  £3  an  acre,  as  the  under-tenant  to  John  Keenan, 
for  two  acres;  and  I say  I valued  the  land  at  the  time,  and  let  it  to  John  Delahunty,  at 
£1  145.,  giving  him  an  abatement  of  £l  6s.  of  what  he  was  paying  his  former  landlord”  per 
acre,  and  I continued  him  as  the  immediate  tenant  of  the  commissioners.  I say  that  I did 
afterwards  find  Keenan  and  Delahunty  disagreeing  as  neighbours,  and  that  I removed 
Delahunty  at  his  own  desire  to  another  farm  containing  4a.  2r.  8p.,  at  £l  5s.  per  acre, 
which  land  he  is  in  possession  of  now,  I believe.  Delahunty  paid  no  rent  from  May,  1 842,  until 
May,  1844,  except  a sum  of  145.  4|cZ. ; and  I also  state  that  I gave  him  work  to  enable  him 
to  pay  his  rent,  making  those  roads  and  draining,  to  the  amount  of  £3  Os.  \0\d. ; and  that 
after  giving  him  credit  for  the  labour,  he  summoned  me  for  that  labour.  I gave  him  credit 
for  it  toward  his  rent ; but  he  summoned  me  for  it  at  Templemore  before  the  magistrates,  but 
the  case  was  dismissed,  as  I showed  the  magistrates  he  had  got  credit  long  before  for  it. 
That  on  that  occasion  I made  a distress  or  seizure  upon  his  potatoes  and  turf.  There  was 
no  other  distress  upon  the  ground  for  half  a year’s  rent,  he  at  that  time  owing  a year  and 
a half,  or  nearly  so.  To  that  proceeding  he  replevined,  and  I found  it  necessary  to  sue  his 
sureties  for  the  amount  of  it,  and  a year  elapsed  before  I was  able  to  get  them  served  with 
process.  That  was  in  October,  1844.  When  I had  succeeded  in  processing  these  sureties 
for  it,  he  came  in  and  paid  the  half-year’s  rent,  and  expressed  his  regret  at  having  been 
misled  into  such  misconduct,  and  hoped  he  would  be  forgiven,  and  that  I would  not  levy 
the  amount  of  the  fine  upon  him  for  the  land  he  had  burned ; and  I did  not  levy  the  fine 
upon  him  when  I saw  he  was  disposed  to  go  on  right. 

20.  How  soon  after  the  rent  is  due  is  it  the  custom  to  demand  it  ? — In  the  month  of 
October  the  May  rent  is  demanded  ; but  we  do  not  get  it.  There  is  often  more  than  a year’s 
rent  due  upon  the  estate  when  a half  a year’s  rent  is  paid.  Some  tenants  will  not  pay  it 
till  a year  s rent  is  due.  When  the  wheat  comes  in,  they  pay  a year’s  rent.  When  I 
proceeded  to  sell  the  turf  and  potatoes,  I was  handed  a replevin,  and  a mob  of  fifty  people 
attended  with  a tambourine,  shouting  at  my  being  served  with  a replevin,  so  much  so  that 
the  sergeant  of  police  came  with  some  constables,  when  he  heard  the  noise.  Mr.  Larkin 
seems  to  think  that  those  persons  had  a right  to  occupy  the  bog.  They  could  not  have  that 
right,  for  in  May,  1842,  when  I got  up  the  land,  I set  them  the  land  exclusively  for  the 
rent,  which  was  fixed,  reserving  the  bog  to  the  commissioners. 

v nip  you-  se^  Mud  by  a written  agreement  ? — By  parol  agreement.  I had  the 
bailiff  of  the  estate  with  me.  I said,  as  I went  to  each  house,  “ I have  valued  your  land  at 
so  much,”  and  they  thanked  me,  as  it  was  less  than  they  were  paying  ; and  I said,  “ I shall 
charge  you  something  for  the  turf,  and  make  roads  with  the  money.  If  it  was  left  with 
you,  you  would  never  make  them.  It  will  be  done  for  your  own  benefit.”  Having  heard 
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that  Mr.  Larkiu  made  a statement  in  the  chapel  respecting  the  distress  upon  Delahuntv,  I 
eent  him  a copy  of  my  rent  account  with  Delahunty,  and  also  a statement  of  my  having  lent 
him  money  out  of  my  own  pocket  to  relieve  him  from  the  payment  of  £3  an  acre  to  his 
former  landlord,  who  had  let  him  the  land  as  I have  mentioned  before. 

22.  When  was  it  you  sent  that  statement  to  Mr.  Larkin  ?— Last  spring  I wrote  him  a 
letter,  saying,  “ Rev.  Sir, — Having  heard  you  have  made  a statement  in  regard  to  Delahunty.  a 
tenant  of  the  commissioners,  in  the  chapel,  I send  you  a statement  of  his  account,  showing 
you  how  kindly  I behaved  to  him,  and  how  badly  I have  been  treated  by  him.  I request 
you  will  set  me  right  with  the  public  in  not  letting  it  go  abroad  that  I have  treated  him, 
or  any  one  else,  oppressively ; ” and  not  finding  he  had  complied  with  my  request  in  making 
that  statement,  I complained  to  the  bishop,  and  the  bishop  stated,  that  not  having  done 
any  thing  wrong  in  Ins  canonical  capacity  he  could  not  interfere ; but  that  the  law  was 
open  to  me  to  proceed  against  him. 

23.  Was  any  memorial  forwarded  by  those  tenants  to  the  commissioners? Yes,  with 

regard  to  my  having  charged  them  what  rent  I liked.  It  was  referred  to  me,  and  my 
answer  to  the  memorial  was,  that  to  the  two  tenants  that  complained  I offered  them  £400 
for  their  interest  in  the  farm,  to  hold  from  year  to  year. 

24.  Did  the  commissioners  take  any  proceedings  in  consequence  of  that  memorial,  or 
send  any  valuator  down  to  this  farm  ? — No,  they  only  referred  the  memorial  to  me.  They 
had  Mr.  Byrne’s  valuation  of  the  laud  made  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 

25.  Are  those  lands  at  present  held  by  lease  or  by  tenants  from  year  to  year  ? — From 
year  to  year. 

26.  Is  any  system  of  improvement  of  either  lands  or  houses  going  on  upon  that 
property? — I recommended  to  the  commissioners  that  money  should  be  allowed  to  the 
tenants  for  draining,  and  the  reply  I received  was,  that  they  could  not  then  give  any  thing 
towards  it  as  there  was  money  due  to  the  government  for  the  building  of  the  school ; and 
that  that  debt  must  be  first  paid.  The  former  tenant,  Mr.  Loughlan,  was  a defaulter  as  to 
the  payment,  and  the  government  instalments  became  due,  and  until  those  were  paid  they 
could  not  give  any  tiling  towards  it.  I recommended  that  money  should  be  given  for 
slating  the  houses. 

27.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  money  expended  upon  the  property  in  the  Queen’s 
county  last  year  for  improvements  ? — One  man’s  house  was  slated,  which  will  cost  £40.  I 
should  suppose,  altogether  the  allowance  was  £50.  They  made  allowances  to  tenants 
for  the  floods  upon  the  land. 

28.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  income  from  the  property  ? — £700  a year. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.  ] 

The  Reverend  Joseph  Ford  Leatliley,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Termonfeckin  rectory,  near  Drogheda. 

2.  Are  you  a clergyman  of  the  established  church  ? — I am. 

3.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  Kilmore,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  ? — I am. 

4.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  James  Smith  in  reference  to  that  property, 
have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  answer  to  it  ? — In  the  first  place,  it  is  stated 
that  twenty  persons  were  ejected  off  the  townland.  I do  not  conceive  that  correct;  a 
number  of  persons  have  been  ejected  ; there  were  nineteen  persons  in  possession  of  land 
on  the  property,  and  out  of  those  fourteen  have  been  ejected  since  the  year  1839  ; five  of 
the  most  respectable  and  best  conducted  were  retained. 

5.  Under  what  circumstances  were  they  in  possession  ? — They  were  tenants  under  a 
lease  ; the  lease  expired  in  November,  1838  ; they  were  direct  tenants  to  me. 

6.  Had  each  of  them  a separate  lease,  or  was  it  a joint  lease  ? — Each  had  a separate 
lease. 

7.  What  were  your  reasons  for  ejecting  them  ? — The  townland  was  in  an  unimproved 
state,  the  houses  were  in  a bad  condition,  and  the  persons  I ejected  were  persons  not  of 
good  character,  and  not  living  upon  the  land ; some  of  them  had  other  farms.  My  intention 
was  to  have  divided  the  whole  townland  into  forty  acre  farms,  and  to  have  built  houses  for 
each.  I retained  those  I conceived  to  be  the  most  eligible  tenants  as  to  character,  the 
others  were  chiefly  small  holdings. 

8.  Can  you  state  what  quantity  of  land  was  held  by  those  tenants  whom  you  dis- 
possessed ? — Some  one  acre,  and  some  twenty-eight;  those  persons  who  held  large  quantities 
were  parties  who  had  farms  elsewhere  ; the  others  were  persons  who  did  not  live  on  the 
land ; one  person,  a very  bad  character,  who  had  forty-two  acres,  did  not  live  upon  the  land. 

9.  Can  you  state  what  number  of  families  having  houses,  and  residing  upon  the  land, 
were  dispossessed  ? — Yes,  I can ; eight  tenants,  1 think. 

_ 10.  Did  they  owe  any  arrears  ? — Yes,  they  owed  some  arrears ; but  my  object  in 
ejecting  them  was  principally  that  they  were  bad  characters,  that  they  exhausted  the  land. 

I wanted  to  drain  it  and  improve  it. 

11.  Had  they  improved  the  land  during  their  leases  ? — No. 

12.  Was  any  payment  made  to  them  on  going  out  ? — No ; there  were  some  arrears 
that  were  forgiven. 

13.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  those  parties  ? — Some  of  them  hold  on  the 
farms  that  they  held  before. 

14.  Do  you  know  where  the  others  are  ? — Some  of  them  are  acting  as  workmen  to  the 
gentleman  I set  the  land  to,  and  five  of  them  who  held  under  the  original  leases  are  on 
the  land  now. 
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15.  What  was  the  largest  number  of  acres  held  by  those  eight  tenants  ?— Thirty  Irish 
acres.  It  is  stated  in  the  evidence  that  they  were  turned  out  on  account  of  being  of  a 
different  religion ; that  I deny  most  positively ; they  were  turned  out  merely  because  they 
were  bad  characters,  and  I wanted  to  improve  the  land.  I intended  to  have  set  the  whole, 
and  have  built  a house  for  each  forty  acres,  but  the  gentleman  promised  to  me  to  take  the 
townland  * and  to  do  every  thing  I intended  to  do ; he  is  bound  to  build  a house  for  eveiy 
forty  acres,  and  to  drain  the  land. 

16.  What  is  the  religion  of  the  tenants  at  present  in  occupation  of  the  land? — They 
are  all  Roman  Catholics  except  one  ; four  out  of  the  five  who  were  left  on  the  land  were 
Roman  Catholics. 

17.  Did  their  leases  expire  at  the  same  time? — Yes ; and  they  are  retained.  I con- 
ceive that  the  origin  of  this  statement  relating  to  this  property  was  the  turning  out  of  a 
very  bad  character,  a relation  of  the  priest  who  gave  this  evidence ; he  had  not  been 
convicted  of  any  crime,  but  he  was  an  immoral  character. 

18.  You  say  there  is  one  Protestant  upon  the  farm:  now  was  lie  a resident  upon  the 
farm  at  the  time,  or  did  you  bring  him  there  ? — He  was  on  the  farm  when  the  lease  was 
out.  One  of  the  persons  turned  out  I ought  to  state  was  a Protestant ; he  had  a very 
small  farm,  but  he  is  on  the  land  as  a workman  still.  The  reason  for  turning  out  those 
who  had  very  small  holdings  was,  that  I was  leaving  the  county,  and  having  given  them 
a great  deal  of  work,  they  were  able  to  pay  their  rent,  which,  without  that,  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  do,  and  I wished  to  set  it  to  tenants  in  larger  holdings ; there  was 
nothing  religious  in  it.  It  is  stated  by  the  witness  that  I let  some  land  to  a tenant  at  a 
higher  price  than  it  was  before ; that  is  not  the  case,  the  rent  was  on  the  average  the 
same  as  it  is  now,  30s. 

[ The  witness • withdrew.-] 

Arthur  BaJcer,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Upper  Gardiner-street  in  Dublin,  and  Newtown  in  the  county 
of  Meath. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a solicitor,  and  agent  to  Mr.  Naper,  the  Marquess  of 
Drogheda,  Sir  Andrew  Armstrong,  Lord  S.  G.  Osbome,  and  various  others. 

3.  Do  you  hold  any  ground  ? — Yes,  about  700  acres  in  my  own  hands. 

4.  What  district  are  you  acquainted  with  ? — Several ; consequently  my  business  as  agent 
makes  me  so  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Westmeath,  Kildare,  Queen’s  county,  and 
King’s  county  ; but  particularly  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

5.  Do  you  consider  the  state  of  agriculture  improving  or  otherwise  ? — I consider  agricul- 
ture improving  generally ; but  in  some  districts  rapidly,  and  particularly  on  Mr.  Naper's 
estates  in  the  county  of  Meath. 

6.  Are  grazing  farms  increasing  in  general  ? — I do  not  perceive  that  they  are. 

7.  By  whom  are  the  permanent  improvements  generally  effected  ? — In  some  cases  by 
the  landlord,  some  by  both  ; but  latterly  I consider  most  by  the  landlords,  who  are 
becoming  more  liberal  to  the  tenants : in  fact  they  seem  to  have  turned  their  minds  more 
to  the  comfort  of  the  tenantry  and  improvement  of  the  estates  than  formerly. 

8.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  landlords  have  given  any  allowances  for  improvements? — 
Yes,  many.  For  building,  for  draining,  and  fencing.  Mr.  Naper  does  so  generally  on  his 
estates,  save  to  those  who  have  large  holdings,  and  valuable  interests  in  the  holdings,  and 
long  leases.  I have  known  Mr.  Naper  to  have  given  upwards  of  £500  to  one  tenant  of  the 
name  of  Colston,  a tenant-at-will,  and  lately  to  have  given  £500  to  another  tenant  of  the 
name  of  Daly,  at  the  Blackwater,  for  some  buildings  he  erected  without  ever  consulting 
him  about,  though  he  was  only  tenant-at-will,  and  at  great  expense  removed  tenants  for 
the  convenience  and  benefit  of  Daly,  to  other  parts  of  Iris  estates,  and  built  new  houses  at 
his  own  expense,  of  lime  and  stone,  and  slated  them,  on  the  different  localities  he  removed 
them  to,  by  which  Daly  got  an  exchange  of  about  seventy-six  Irish  acres  of  better  ground 
contiguous  to  his  house  and  offices,  and  does  not  pay  so  much  rent,  I believe,  as  he  did  for 
the  land  he  held  in  detached  farms  from  his  residence ; and  afterwards  Mr.  Naper  gave 
him  a lease  of  twenty-one  years,  Daly  having  represented  to  him  he  would  get  a wife  and 
a fortune  if  he  would  do  so  ; but  the  wife  or  the  fortune  did  not  appear.  Subsequently, 
Daly  came  with  a similar  application,  stating  he  was  disappointed,  but  if  Mr.  Naper  would 
give  him  ten  years  more  to  the  lease  he  would  get  another  wife  and  fortune,  which  Mr. 
Naper  I consider  did  right  in  declining.  I also  know  that  Mr.  Naper  has  lately  in  another 
case  expended  in  offices  and  impi-ovements  for  another  tenant-at-will  of  his,  upwards  of 
*1,000  in  improvements,  without  any  increase  of  rent,  because  he  thought  it  was  necessaiy. 
As  agent,  I have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that  Mr.  Naper  has  expended  for  many  years 
upwards  of  £4,000  a year  on  the  improvements  of  his  estates  and  comforts  of  his  tenantry 
in  the  county  of  Meath. 

9.  What  proportion  has  he  been  in  the  habit  of  expending  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
land  or  upon  the  buildings? — About  one-fourth  in  the  improvement  of  the  land,  and  the 
rest  in  building. 

10.  What  proportion  of  that  does  the  landlord  pav? — For  draining  he  pays  half  when- 
ever the  drains  are  made : if  a tenant  requires  drains  there  is  an  agriculturist  who  goes 
and  lays  them  out,  and  they  are  allowed  half  the  expense  of  the  drains  made  upon  the 
Deanston  principle. 

1 1.  Has  any  increased  rent  been  placed  upon  the  tenants  for  that  outlay  ? — Certainly  not. 
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12.  Has  there  been  any  consolidation  of  farms  lately  ? — Not  that- 1 am  aware  of,  except 
for  the  purpose  of  straightening  inears  or  fences,  and  improvements  for  the  benefit  of  the 
occupiers. 

13.  Is  there  much  subdividing  or  subletting  going  on  ?— Not  much  ; but  when  the  family 
of  tenants  do  so,  it  is  unknown  to  the  landlord  or  his  agent,  the  same  not  being  approved 
of  or  countenanced  generally  by  landlords. 

14.  Do  the  tenants  hold  in  general  immediately  under  the  proprietor  or  under  the 
middleman  ? — Mostly  under  the  proprietor,  save  in  the  cases  of  old  leases  and  perpetuity. 

15.  In  your  opinion,  are  the  large  grazing  farms  improving  in  general  or  otherwise  *? — 
Decidedly  I think  they  are  improving. 

1G.  Do  you  think  that  the  large  tillage  farms  are  improving? — I am  cf  opinion  they  are, 
most  unquestionably. 

17.  Are  the  small  tenantry  improving? — In  many  counties  they  arc,  and  in  many  not. 

18.  Arc  the  labourers  as  a class  improving? — Except  in  a few  instances  I see  no  "change. 

19.  Under  what  class  do  the  labourers  usually  hold  their  cottages? — Mostly  under  the 
farmers,  except  where  they  are  contiguous  to  towns  or  villages. 

20.  What  is  the  usual  term  and  what  do  they  usually  pay  ? — There  are  various  rates  ; 
some  give  a house  and  garden  free,  and  Sd.  per  day;  others  have  given  l.j.  a day  in 
winter,  and  14(7.  in  summer,  but  give  no  house  or  garden.  When  house  and  garden  are 
given  or  potato  ground,  a deduction  is  made  out  of  the  wages. 

21.  Do  they  get  con-acre  easily  for  potatoes? — Yes,  and  also  ground  free  for  any  manure 
they  make  themselves  during  the  winter. 

22.  What  do  they  pay  for  the  con-acre  ? — It  varies  according  to  the  locality  or  quantity 
of  ground — from  £G  to  £10  the  Irish  acre. 

23.  Is  there  much  trouble  in  recovering  the  rent  of  the  con-acre  ? — I think  not,  parti- 
cularly when  the  crop  happens  to  bo  fair  and  good. 

24.  Upon  any  of  the  estates  of  which  you  have  the  management,  has  any  arrangement 
been  made  to  bring  the  agricultural  labourer  immediately  under  the  landlord? — No.  In 
one  case  the  proprietor  was  anxious  to  do  it,  but  be  has  not  done  it  yet.  He  built  a village 
some  years  back,  and  he  is  as  anxious  to  build  a village  now  as  ever — -just  the  same. 

25.  Have  you  any  suggestions  of  any  improvements  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  ? — 
I cannot  say  I have.  W hile  the  landlord  assists  in  joining  the  tenant  in  the  expense  of  the 
necessary  improvements  on  their  farms,  as  Mr.  Naper  does,  both  in  draining,  building 
houses  and  offices,  providing  the  best  seed  for  them  at  wholesale  prices,  and  keeping  the 
best  bulls  and  such  animals  free  for  the  use  of  liis  tenantry,  as  lie  does,  encouraging  best 
crops,  by  subscribing  to  the  local  societies  on  bis  property,  which,  with  the  benefit  now 
arising  from  the  agricultural  and  local  fanning  societies  through  Ireland,  are  of  great 
benefit  in  my  opinion,  and  tend,  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  stock  throughout 
the  country.  But  I beg  to  observe  that  I think  it  would  tend  very  much  to  the  improve- 
ment and  benefit  of  Ireland  and  the  agricultural  interests  if  tenants  for  life  were  empowered 
to  expend  money  in  the  improvements  thereof,  and  bo  entitled  to  charge  certain  proportions 
thereof  on  the  remainder  men,  as  estates  through  Ireland  generally  are  so  entailed  that  the 
immediate  occupier  cannot  or  will  not  expend  money  in  the  improvement  of  liis  estate 
without  prejudice  to  the  younger  branches  of  his  family,  for  the  benefit  of  one  who  is  too 
well  off  already,  or  is  not  so  connected  with  him  as  to  have  any  wish  to  improve  it  for  him, 
particularly  if  at  his  own  (the  man  in  possession’s)  expense.  I know  many  cases  where  a 
tenant  for  life  has  a very  large  family,  and  a very  small  provision,  and  he  will  not  go  and 
lay  out  a large  sum  in  the  improvement  of  the  estate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  rest  of  his 
family. 

26.  From  your  knowledge  of  property  in  this  country,  are  you  of  opinion  if  such  an 
arrangement  was  made,  it  would  lead  to  great  improvements  in  the  country,  and  to  the 
employment  of  the  people  ? — Yes,  I think  so  decidedly. 

27.  Would  you  propose  that  any  arrangement  of  the  kind  should  extend  to  such  an 
improvement  as  draining? — Yes,  any  permanent  improvement. 

28.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  the  operation  of  the  Civil  Bill  Ejectment  Act? — Yes. 

29.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  that  act ; is  it-  advantageous  or  otherwise  to  the 
tenants  ? — I consider  it  to  be  still  open  to  great  improvement. 

30.  What  improvement  would  you  suggest  ? — One  would  be  that  the  personal  attendance 
of  the  agent  or  landlord  should  not  he  necessary  unless  where  required  by  the  parties ; for 
instance,  on  Lord  Drogheda’s  estate  they  will  take  a piece  of  ground  for  5s.  or  1 Os.  a year, 
and  build  two  or  three  houses  upon  it,  and  in  those  cases  when  it  is  necessary  to  serve 
ejectments,  whoever  serves  the  ejectment  must  attend  before  the  barrister  to  prove  the 
service  ; then  he  either  has  the  expense  of  bringing  a man  100  or  200.  miles  to  attend  the 
sessions  at  great  expense,  or  send  a man  200  or  300  miles,  and  bring  him  back,  which 
makes  the  proceeding  more  expensive  than  the  thing  is  worth. 

31.  Is  the  tenant  ultimately  liable  to  those  expenses  if  solvent  ?— No,  I cannot  recover 
beyond  the  ordinary  expenses  from  the  tenant. 

32.  How  do  you  propose  that  that  should  be  remedied  ? — I would  propose  that  the 
proceeding  should  be  like  what  it  is  in  every  other  court.  If  you  bring  an  ejectment  for 
property  worth  £10,000,  you  may  swear  your  affidavit  of  service  of  the  ejectment  before 
the  judge,  or  before  a commissioner  for  taking  affidavits  upon  the  spot,  or  the  judge  b 
registrar,  whichever  is  most  convenient  and  within  your  reach.  There  are  commissioners 
for  receiving  such  affidavits  in  almost  all  the  local  towns  of  any  consequence.  1 would 
propose  there  should  he  power  given  to  swear  such  affidavit  before  the  judge  or  the  chair- 
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. man,  or  before  the  cleric  of  the  peace,  at  any  time  after  the  service,  so  as  to  put  it  upon  the 
same  footing  as  in  the  superior  courts  as  to  service. 

33.  Would  you  propose  that  equally  in  a case  where  the  ejectment  is  defended  as  where 
it  is  undefended  ?— Yes,  just  the  same  ; you  should  have  just  the  same  power  in  the  one 
case  as  the  other.  I have  ridden  and  driven  300  miles  to  attend  three  sessions.  If  the 
chairman  does  not  happen  to  come,  you  are  obliged  to  fly  back  again  to  the  other ; they 
are  much  about  the  same  time  at  all  the  sessions ; and  you  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same 
course  at  the  others,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  process  server.  You  are  obliged  to 
keep  him  in  good  humour  ; for  if  he  should  happen  to  go  away  your  process  falls  to  the 
ground.  I should  propose  that  they  should  be  sworn  at  any  time  ; the  consequence  of  the 
present  mode  is,  that  ejectments  constantly  fall  to  the  ground,  because  if  a man  falls 
sick  or  refuses  to  come,  you  have  no  control  over  him,  and  you  are  defeated.  If  you  send 
a man  to  Cork  to  serve  a notice  you  must  pay  him  before  hand,  and  after  he  has  served  it 
vou  have  no  trace  of  him,  and  have  no  means  of  finding  him. 

34.  Supposing  that  that  mode  of  proving  service  was  established,  do  you  think  it  would 

be  desirable  that  there  should  be  any  additional  notice  given  where  the  sendee  is  executed? 

No  ; the  very  service  of  the  thing  itself  is  notice.  There  is  another  thing  I would  suggest, 
end  that  is  that  the  landlord  or  Ins  agent  should  be  at  liberty  in  like  manner  to  verify  the 
civil  bill  at  any  time  before  the  chairman,  and  not  be  obliged  to  wait  to  swear  it  before 
the  party. 

35.  Is  there  any  viva  voce  examination  in  that  case  ? — No  ; you  can  swear  these  affidavits 
at  any  time  during  the  session  from  the  time  the  civil  bills  are  first  called  on — you  can  swear 
them  all  and  go  away,  and  the  cause  may  not  be  on  till  the  next  day.  I think  that  the 
landlord’s  affidavit  should  be  taken  in  the  same  way  as  in  an  ordinary  case  ; if  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  landlord  to  be  there,  the  chairman  could  have  the  power  to  summon  liim,  if 
necessary.  You  have  no  power  to  bring  an  ejectment  under  the  Civil  Bill  Act,  unless  there 
is  some  document  or  promise  of  payment,  or  payment  of  rent,  when  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  need  of  one  or  the  other.  You  have  no  remedy  without  bringing  an  ejectment 
in  a superior  court  where  there  is  no  note  of  payment  of  rent,  or  a document  of  some 
kind,  although  the  thing  is  not  worth  £2.  I know  an  instance  where  a man’s  labourer  is 
dead  the  proprietor  does  not  like  to  turn  the  widow  out ; she  got  married  again,  and  the 
second  husband  remains  there. 

[77ie  witness  withdrew.’] 

William  Thompson , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 
q’  1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  20,  Dawson-street,  Dublin. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ? — An  attorney.  I am  law  agent  for  my 
brother,  who  is  receiver  under  the  courts  for  the  estate  of  Lord  Ventry. 

3.  Having  seen  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Eugene  O’Sullivan,  relative  to  the  letting  of 
*’*  farms  close  to  the  town  of  Killorglin,  have  you  any  thing  you  wish  to  state  to  the  commis- 
sioners ? — With  respect  to  the  tenants’  complaint  of  not  getting  sufficient  notice  of  the 
letting,  I have  to  state,  that  it  was  advertised,  according  to  the  Master’s  directions,  iu  the 
public  journals,  and,  independent  of  that,  for  fear  of  then-  not  reading  the  newspaper,  I 
got  handbills  printed,  which  the  bailiff  of  the  estate  had  directions  invariably  to  distribute 
amongst  them,  and  to  post  upon  the  public  places,  such  as  the  chapels  in  the  villages,  so 
as  to  give  them  public  notice  of  it. 

4.  Can  you  state,  in  this  case,  what  notice  they  had  ? — A fortnight’s  notice.  The  Master 
wall  not  grant  a letting  under  the  court  unless  there  has  been  a month,  or  at  least  three 
weeks’  notice  given ; that  is  one  of  the  rules.  In  this  case  the  tenants  appeared  by  their 
attorney.  Mr.  Foley  attended  himself  in  the  Master’s  office,  and  he  had  an  attorney  also. 

^ 5.  Is  it  the  custom  to  give  notice  of  the  day  of  letting  at  the  time  the  notice  is  given? — 
Yes ; it  is  never  altered.  We  could-not  alter  it  after  it  is  signed  by  the  Master. 

6.  At  what  tune  of  the  year  did  the  letting  take  place  ? — The  29th  of  January.  I have 
referred  to  my  books  this  morning  upon  the  subject. 

7.  Can  you  state  when  they  were  informed  of  the  letting? — As  far  as  one  can  be  certain 
of  any  thing,  I should  say,  they  knew  of  it  by  the  return  of  post  horn  Dublin.  Mr.  Foley 
was  a resident  in  the  village,  and  he  went  home  immediately,  and  they  were  aware  of  it 
in  three  days  afterwards. 

5.  Who  was  the  attorney  you  employed,  and  who  attended  at  the  bidding  ? — Mr.  Sutton 
attended  at  the  bidding,  or  one  of  his  young  men ; and  wishing  to  serve  the  tenants  I 
wished  the  Master  to  postpone  the  letting  for  a day,  to  give  them  time  to  come  up,  and 
the  next  day  there  were  the  clerks  and  assistants  of  two  attorneys  attending,  Mr.  Lynch 
and  Mr.  Sutton.  I was  anxious  that  the  tenants  should  get  it  if  they  could. 

9.  What  is  the  course  pursued  in  the  case  of  a small  holding  ? — The  usual  course  of  the 
court  is  on  a statement  made  to  the  Master.  He  grants  a letting  order,  which  is  advertised 
in  the  public  papers,  and  the  letting  takes  place  upon  that  day ; but  in  the  case  of  a small 
holding,  we  got  the  order  of  the  court  last  year  that  the  receiver  should  be  empowered  to 
receive  written  proposals  from  the  tenants,  and  if  they  offered  a fair  value,  upon  the  Master 
approving  of  it,  they  would  be  received  as  tenants,  so  as  to  avoid  the  expense  of  £40  or 
£12  for  taking  out  leases  upon  those  small  holdings. 

10.  Is  any  preference  given  to  any  person,  or  is  any  person  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
lettings  ? — No.  If  the  tenants  are  persons  of  good  character  who  are  in  possession  when 
the  lease  falls  out,  they  are  generally  recommended  by  the  receiver  to  the  Master,  and 
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almost  invariably  continued  as  tenants.  As  far  as  I know,  tiere  is  no  influence  possessed  to.  v„„*r  ,s« 
mvtaowiod  ve  ° 7 7'  °r  a"y  °‘her  person'  and  H cmM  done  without  ' . ~ 

. ’u.  Wttrepri  *0  the  fishery  mentioned  by  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  have  von  any  observations 
to  make  ?-Tlm  fehery  was  let  at  £1  a year,  for  a long  time,  to  Sir  William  Godfrey,  under 
a lease  which  fell  out ; his  brother  bid  for  it  £45,  and  Mr.  De  Moleyns  bid  £50.  md  got 
it,  I am  not  aware  of  any  other  bidding  for  it,  I sent  np  Mr.  Godfrey's  proposal  ? 

..,12'  Ate  you  aware  of  any  proposal  by  a person  of  the  name  of  Ddbson  or  Dobbs,  of 
Killorghn ?•— No,  I never  heard  ot  it;  but  I know  that  Mr.  De  Moleyns  is  anxious  to 
surrender  it,  thinking  it  too  dear. 

13.  As  far  as  you  know,  from  the  experience  yon  have  of  the  biddings  which  have  taken 
place,  is  there  any  feebngm  the  dmtrmt  that  the  lands  are  .given  exclusively  to  members 
ot  the  \ entry  family,  or  to  those  recommended  by  them? — With  regard  to  the  feelin*  I 
cannot  speak  as  to  that  ; but  with  respect  to  the  fact  I can  say,  that"  the  members  of  the 
\ entry  family  who  are  interested  m the  property,  are  generally  averse  to  let  in  any  of  the 
\ entry  family  as  tenants,  lest  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  recovering  the  rent : and  I 
can  safely  say,  that  the  \ entry  family  do  not  interfere  in  the  management  of  the  property 
with  the  Master  : it  is  managed  by  the  Master,  under  the  court.  " " 

Copy  of  Answer  of  David  Peter  Thompson,  Receiver,  to  Petition  of  Tenants,  addressed  to 
Master  HenN. 

“ Gurtanerin.— Held  under  lease  for  lives,  by  the  late  Roger  Martin,  who  was  the  last  life. 

Said  Martin  having  always  paid  the  rent ; the  petitioners  were  his  under-tenants,  occupying  in  the 
proportions  stated  at  toot,  and  always  paid  him  until  the  last  occasion,  when  they  paid  the  receiver 
it  being  their  May  gale,  1S43.  The  letting  of  the  farm  was  advertised  in  the  country  newspapers  fo' 
three  weeks,  and  printed  notices  sent  to  Killorglin  ; they  however  did  know  the  fact  within  sufficient 
time,  as  they  did  employ  an  attorney  (Mr.  Supple)  to  bid  for  them,  but  who  faded,  owing  to  some 
informality.  ° 

“ The  receiver  considers  it  to  be  a grievance  to  some  of  the  petitioners  who  live  upon  the  farm,  and 
have  no  other  land,  but  does  not  think  that  the  others  would  he  so  much  affected  ; and  that  it  would 
not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate  to  subdivide  into  the  small  proportions  that  they  hold  in.  Th<- 
receiver  thinks,  if  it  meets  the  approbation  of  the  Master,  that  it  would  be  well  to  give  half  the  farm 
to  Foley,  the  new  tenant,  and  the  other  half  to  John  Hurley  and  James  Shea. 

“ William  Dodds  holds  five  acres  and  a half ; resides  in  the  town  of  Killorglin. 

“ Tom  Lynch  holds  three  acres  one  quarter  ; is  a pauper,  and  refused  possession  to  the  receiver. 

“ Martin  Neill  holds  two  and  a quarter  acres ; resides  at  Reen,  where  he  holds  other  land. 

“ Darby  Shea  holds  one  acre ; resides  in  Killorglin. 

“ John  Hurley  holds  seven  acres ; lives  on  the  lands. 

“ James  Shea  holds  seven  acres  ; lives  on  the  lands. 

“ Tralee , Bth  March,  1844.  “ D,  P.  Thompson.” 

Master  Henn’s  Note,  observing  upon  the  foregoing  Statement : 

“ Had  the  circumstances  now  stated  been  disclosed  to  me  at  the  time  of  the  letting,  I would  not 
have  given  more  than  half  the  land  to  Foley,  and  I do  not  think  he  ought  to  insist  on  more ; but  as 
his  lease  has  gone  down,  the  receiver  must  now  endeavour  to  get  him  to  be  satisfied  with  half;  but  if 
he  will  not,  I cannot  now  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  his  holding. 

“ W.  H.” 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


George  Marshall  Knipe,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  * 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Erne  Hill,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  ? — I have  been  land  agent  for  a great  many  years  to  a great 
many  estates,  and  I am  a magistrate  of  two  counties. 

3.  Are  you  laud  agent  to,  among  others,  Mr.  Francis  Blake  Knox,  who  has  property  near 
Tuam  ? — Yes. 

4.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  Tliady  Ford,  taken  at  Tuam.  the  9th  of  August,  have 
you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — His  statement  is  incorrect  in 
a great  many  material  particulars.  Mr.  Knox,  when  he  got  the  estate,  which  was  left  to 
him  by  Mr.  Blake,  found  what  they  call  in  that  country  the  village  of  An  bally,  which  was 
crowded  with  a great  many  people  indeed,  living  in  a wretched  way,  and  holding  by  what 
they  called  Co.  in  that  country,  that  is.  not  having  divisions  in  their  farms ; and  it  became 
an  object  with  me,  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Knox,  to  get  them  out  of  the  village,  and  separate 
the  land  into  farms,  which  we  have  done,  and  every-  man  is  now  living  on  his  own  farm, 
having  a comfortable  house,  to  the  building  of  which  Mr.  Knox  contributed. 

5.  What  assistance  did  he  give  towards  the  building  ? — Five  pounds  a bouse  is  the  usual 
thing. 

6.  Was  that  given  in  all  those  cases  ? — I have  not  my  papers  in  town ; but  when  the 
houses  were  finished,  I am  sure  the  money  was  given.  I only  got  the  letter  this  morning, 
or  I should  have  been  fully  prepared.  In  speaking  of  the  number  of  acres,  he  says  there 
were  1 50.  Instead  of  that,  there  are  229,  and  there  are  twenty-one  tenants  upon  it,  and 
a couple  of  poor  widows.  One  pays  Is.  a year ; and  the  other  has  some  land,  and  pays 
10s.  He  says  there  was  a stranger  brought  in  on  it,  who  got  fourteen  acres,  which  is  a 
a part  of  it.  That  is  not  the  fact.  There  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Hissiii : we  found  him 
a tenant.  He  was  living  on  the  estate,  and  we  gave  him  a farm  in  the  division  of  the  lands, 
of  13  acres,  2 roods,  and  20  perches.  The  lands  were  let  at  27s.  an  acre,  having  been  valued 
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by  a very  experienced  surveyor  ; and  since  his  valuation  I have  given  them  an  abatement. 
Thady  Ford  says  he  was  ejected  three  times.  I have  no  recollection  of  his  being  ejected  at 
all ; but  he  may  have  been.  We  let  him  stay  in,  and  let  the  ejectment  expire.  My  impres- 
sion is,  and  I can  safely  swear,  that  none  of  them  were  ever  turned  out  by  the  sheriff.  One 
woman  was  turned  out  in  a kind  of  way  by  the  sheriff ; but  she  remains  upon  the  land,  and 
none  left  that  were  not  compensated.  They  were  most  of  them  living  in  the  street,  without 
a bit  of  laud  at  all,  and  they  arc  now  very  comfortable. 

7.  What  ha3  become  of  the  persons  you  turned  out ? — He  says  some  were  turned  out 
I do  not  recollect  more  than  two  or  three  ; but  they  were  not  turned  out  by  the  sheriff. 
[The  witness  withdrew .] 


Dublin,  Tuesday,  5th  November,  1844. 

George  Lefroy,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Leeson-street,  Dublin. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a barrister,  and  agent  to  Mr.  Synge. 

3.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  David  Moffat,  have  you  any  observations  you  wish  to  sub- 
mit to  the  commissioners  ? — First  of  all,  he  says  he  filled  the  situation  oi'  undcr-agent  to 
Mr.  Synge,  which  he  never  did.  He  tilled  the  situation  of  bailiff,  at  a salary  of  £5  a year. 
He  held  the  same  situation  under  the  former  agent,  at  £2  10a.,  but  I gave*  him  £5,  upon 
the  condition  that  no  fees  or  charges  were  to  be  made  upon  the  tenants ; and  I dismissed 
him  from  the  service  in  consequence  of  habitual  drunkenness,  consequent  neglect  of  his 
business,  and  insolent  language  used  to  me,  because  I refused  to  allow  him  to  make  charges 
against  the  tenants  to  set  against  his  rent.  I never,  at  any  time,  owed  him  £15  as  salary; 
but,  according  to  his  own  desire,  I carried  on  his  salary  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  his  rent 
account : in  fact,  he  would  not  receive  from  me  the  £5.  He  used  to  say,  " You  will  please 
to  put  it  down  to  my  rent.”  Also  according  to  bis  desire,  which  was  repeated  at  each  pay- 
ment, I carried  on  an  allowance  of  £22  10s.,  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Synge,  until  he  was 
ejected  in  June,  1S44,  as  I did  with  his  salary  up  to  September,  1S42,  although  he  had  not 
acted  as  bailiff,  or  attended  the  rent  days,  for,  at  least,  six  months  before,  at  which  period 
and  at  present  he  owes  Air.  Synge  £55  13s.  Gd. 

4.  In  making  up  the  account,  did  you  give  him  credit  for  his  salary  ? — I deducted  the 
salary  and  £22  10s.  I gave  him  credit  for  a year’s  salary,  though  lie  never  acted  for  me 
from  .1841  to  18-12;  but  he  appeared  in  distressed  circumstances,  and  though  I did  not 
promise  him  I would  do  so,  I gave  him  credit  for  one  year's  salary.  lie  says,  he  incurred 
my  displeasure  as  to  some  election  business : to  that  I have  to  reply,  that  he  never  incurred 
my  displeasure  by  his  conduct  at  any  election.  On  one  occasion,  he  expressed  a wish  to 
remain  at  home;  but  when  I stated  to  him  it  was  the  wish  of  his  other  landlord  and  Air. 
Synge  that  he  should  not  do  so,  he  voted  as  I should  have  wished.  He  never  displeased 
me  in  the  slightest  degree  in  that  respect.  His  conduct  never  had  the  slightest  reference 
to  any  thing  of  that  sort. 

5.  What  steps  did  you  take  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent? — Contrary  to 
my  express  desire,  he  divided  his  farm  with  his  brother-in-law,  of  the  name  of  Perry.  He 
owed  £77  10a.  when  I served  him  with  a latitat,  under  which  the  sale  was  to  take  place; 
but  immediately  previous  to  the  first  sale,  Perry  served  the  sheriff  with  a notice,  that  nearly 
all  the  effects  seized  upon  were  his,  which  left  little  more  than  covered  the  expenses  of  the 
sale  and  keeper’s  fees.  With  a dew,  therefore,  to  save  some  of  Air.  Synge’s  rent,  from 
what  appeared  . to  be  a combination  of  those  two  men,  I changed  the  proceedings,  and 
ordered  rapid  distresses  to  he  made  for  the  rent  which  had  accrued  since  the  law  proceedings, 
which  they  had  frustrated.  Perry  then  came  to  me,  and  stated,  that  Moffat  had  robbed 
h™ — that  he  had  not  only  taken  a large  sum  of  money  from  him  for  the  portion  of  the  land 
he  had  given  him,  hut  that  he  had  borrowed  large  sums  from  him  at  different  times,  and 
was  then  about  to  distrain  him  for  the  rent  which  he  had  paid  him,  but  had  neglected  to 
get  a receipt  for.  I told  him  that  I could  not  then  recognise  him  in  the  transaction — that 
I must  of  course  seize  every  thing  for  Air.  Synge’s  rent,  but  that  if  I found  his  statement 
to  be  true,  and  that  he  did  not  join  in  trying  to  frustrate  the  proceedings  for  the  rent,  I 
would,  upon  Aloffat  s eviction,  give  him  the  whole  farm.  Aloffat  called  upon  me  in 
Dublin,  1 think,  in  J une,  hut  immediately  previous  to  his  eviction,  and  I told  him  if  he 
could  get  me  security  from  any  two  men  in  Longford  for  the  rent,  and  he  would  manifest 
any  wish  to  act  honestly  by  his  brother-in-law,  I would,  upon  getting  formal  possession, 
reinstate  him  in  his  farm.  I made  him  the  same  description  of  offer  at  every  step  in  the 
law  proceedings,  and  frequently  offered  to  forgive  him  his  arrear,  and  to  allow  him  some 
money,  if  he  wished  to  give  up  the  land.  He  never  got  one  person  to  offer  security  for 
him,  and  he  showed  a most  determined  spirit  of  resistance,  as,  when  possession  was 
demanded,  after  the  notice  to  quit,  he  refused  to  give  it,  until  we  were  obliged  to  get  it 
by  the  sheriff.  Aloffat  owed,  on  his  eviction,  £55  13s.  6 d.,  deducting  every  allowance, 
and  every  thing  due  to  him,  besides  a considerable  sum  for  costs,  which  he  certainly  made 
double  by  the  determined,  resistance  he  gave,  notwithstanding  the  offers  made  to  him. 
Perry,  his  brother-in-law,  is  in  possession  of  the  whole  farm,  in  consequence  of  the  good 
character  I received  of  him,  and  his  property  having  suffered  by  the  distresses.  Perry 
applied  to  me  to  stop  Aloffat  from  breaking  and  taking  away  the  window-frames,  and 
other  parts  of  the  house,  which  he,  Perry,  had  paid  for ; and  I was  obliged  to  stop  Aloffat 
committing  this  waste  by  a magistrate’s  order. 
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6-  ^ I*!1  fsP“‘  ^ Tlle  statement,  that  there  were  successive  seizures  after  the  =ale  Li- 
the sheriff,  how  far  is  that  founded  in  fact  ?— It  is  quite  true  that  there  were  two  se'izurK 
I was  obliged  to  do  it  m order  to  secure  the  rent;  tliev  were  carrying  off  the  things  and  I 
was  obliged  to  put  on  keepers  to  keep  wliat  Moffat  had  and  what  Perry  had  too 

7.  M by  could  not  those  hare  been  sold  in  the  first  instance  ?_lYe  could  not  under  the 

latitat  sell ; any  other  person  might  have  come  in.  Pern-  came  in,  and  it  was  onlv  br  the 
common  distress  that  we  could  keep  them.  ’ * J 

8.  The  question  refers  to  the  seizure  under  the  common  law  distress  ?_We  could  not 

seize  for  more  than  £22  10s.  at  a time,  which  was  the  half-year's  rent,  there  was  not  more 
due  at  the  time.  There  were  three  successive  seizures,  iirst  the  sheriff  s sale,  then  on 
October  23rd,  and  then  ISovember  24th ; when  I state  that  we  could  not  go  for  more  than 
a half-year  s rent  at  that  time,  I mean  we  could  not  seize  more.  The  other  sum  had  been 
proceeded  for,  proceedings  had  been  already  taken,  and  there  was  only  half  a year's  rent 
due  at  that  time,  i ou  could  not  go  for  more  than  that  half-year.  I did  not  touch  any  of 
the  goods  we  had  gone  for  before  by  the  former  law  proceedings;  we  were  obliged  to  hive 
up  that  by  Perry’s  law  proceedings,  and  go  for  the  half-year's  rent  due  ° c 

9.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  Valentine  Francis  Keogh  do  you  wish  to  make  any 
statement  to  the  commissioners '?— His  evidence  is  so  entirely  untrue,  that  I feel  it  a duty 
to  Mr.  Synge  and  myself  to  contradict  it.  In  the  interview  I had  with  him  I never  directly 
or  indirectly  held  out  to  lum  the  slightest  expectation  of  my  being  satisfied  at  the  rent  beino- 
paid  m ISovember;  there  was  not  an  expression  of  mine  which  could  have  been  so  construed. 
I made  this  statement  before  in  writing  to  Mr.  Keogh,  relying  not  on  my  recollection,  but 
on  a note  I made  at  the  time  of  our  conversation.  I never  served  an  ejectment  on  'that 
farm  with  the  object  of  putting  out  the  twenty  families  on  it,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Keo-rii  but 
I did  serve  the  ejectment  because  I had  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Keogh  instead  ofb’eino- 
the  agent  to  the  distressed  lady  with  five  orphans,  was  in  consequence  of  her  distress  become 
a purchaser  of  her  interest  at  a considerable  advantage,  and  as  stated  in  the  rent  office  by 
two  of  the  tenants,  was  collecting  the  May  rent  when  I was  demanding  only  the  previous 
November  rent.  My  bailiff',  who  is  a most  respectable  man,  having  at  the  time  for  noticing 
the  tenants  for  the  rent,  stated  to  me  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Keogh  himself,  and  that  he  told 
him  he  did  not  know  what  business  I had  to  send  on  the  bailiff  to  ask  him  about  the  rent, 
and  the  bailiff  having  at  the  same  time,  and  since,  stated  his  having  seen  Mr.  Keogh  a second 
time,  and  also  a person  of  the  name  of  Croglian,  who  always  acted  as  driver  for  Mr. 
Gouldsbury,  and  to  each  as  well  as  to  the  tenants  having  given  the  notice  about  the  rent! 

I believe  Mr.  Keogh’s  statement  that  there  was  no  notice  given  to  him,  to  he  untrue.  This 
farm  was  and  is  held  under  an  old  lease,  at  a considerable  profit  rent;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  distressed  circumstances  of  the  proprietor,  the  rent  was  for  two  years  previously  to 
Mr.  Keogh’s  paying,  paid  by  persons  who  gave  a certain  allowance  to  the  lessee,  as  I was 
informed  at  the  time.  Hearing  therefore  that  those  tenants  iu  possession  were  always  obliged 
to  pay  the  gale  that  was  due  before  I demanded  the  previous  one  front  the  lessee.  I was 
obliged  to  be  more  watchful  and  prompt  in  my  proceedings  than  I should  have  been  towards 
the  lessee,  although  at  no  time  or  from  any  of  the  rent  payers  had  I demanded  the  November 
rent  until  the  May  rent  was  due,  or  the  May  rent  until* the  November  rent  was  due. 

10.  Has  there  been  more  than  one  ejectment  in  that  case  ?— Two.  I should  have 
caused  all  the  proceedings  to  fail  if  I had  taken  more  than  half  a year's  rent  at  a time. 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 


John  Stewart,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Dundrum,  in  fhe  county  of  Tipperary. 

2.  You  are  land  agent  to  Viscount  Hawarden? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  How  long  have  you  filled  that  situation  ? — About  twenty-two  years. 

4.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  by  31r.  Edward  Dalton  at 
Tipperary  ? — I have. 

5.  Is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  with  respect  to  it  ? — Yes.  The  first  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Dalton  is,  that  the  consolidation  of  farms  has  not  taken  place  except  on  Lord 
Hawarden’s  property,  where  it  has  been  carried  on  to  a great  extent;  and  that  Lord 
Hawarden  has  within  the  last  ten  years  taken  800  or  900  acres  into  his  own  hands,  and 
removed  from  those  lauds  upwards  of  100  families.  I consider  that  this  statement  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  lauds  taken  by  Lord  Hawarden  into  bis  own  bands  adjoin  his  residence 
at  Dundrum,  and  to  a considerable  extent  were  occupied  by  cottiers  in  very  small  divisions, 
these  persons  being  brought  on  the  lands  by  middlemen  and  left  there  at  the  expiration  of 
their  leases.  These  persons  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  improve  their  holdings,  which 
were  generally  in  a wretched  state,  and  remained  in  swamps  and  bogs ; and  his  lordship’s 
property  in  the  vicinity  was  subject  to  constant  depredation.  I am  stating  that  as  amongst 
the  reasons  which  operated  at  the  time.  Mr.  Dalton  then  states  that  those  tenants  held 
from  twenty  to  thirty  acres  each.  My  answer  to  that  is,  that  several  of  the  most  peaceable 
and  industrious  were  removed  to  better  holdings,  where  they  now  reside.  The  rest  (mere 
labourers)  got  aid  to  enable  them  to  locate  or  settle  elsewhere.  Only  two  of  the  entire 
held  any  thing  like  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  land,  as  will  appear  by  a memorandum  here- 
mito  appended,  which  shows  that  only  nineteen  families  were  removed  off  the  estate  from 
the  lands  taken  into  Lord  Hawarden’s  own  hands  during  that  period.  Then  he  says  that 
several  got  large  sums — one  man  over  £200,  which  he  spent  in  an  adjoining  village.  The 
person  Mr.  Dalton  alludes  to  got  nearly  £200.  He  lived  close  to  Dundrum,  and  was 
removed  principally  because  a member  of  his  family  was  charged  with  offences ; it  waa 
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Jphn  Stewart,  esq. 


therefore  deemed  prudent  to  remove  them,  and  they  went  to  reside  in  the  village  of  Golden, 
where  an  opportunity  occurred  of  providing  for  this  person.  The  rest  of  the  family  returned 
to  the  Dundrum  estate,  and  have  been  living  upon  it  for  several  years,  a fact  which  I am 
surprised  Mr.  Dalton  was  not  aware  of. 

(5.  Were  there  any  thing  like  100  families  removed,  includiug  those  that  got  holdino-3 
elsewhere? — Nineteen  families  were  removed  off  the  estate. 

7.  How  many  were  removed  off  those  900  acres  ? — Seven  more,  who  got  other  farms. 

8.  Were  there  any  thing  like  100  families,  including  those  removed  and  those  that  fot 
farms,  altogether  ? — There  were  only  twenty-six  families  altogether,  including  the  cottiers. 
With  respect  to  the  800  or  900  acres  said  to  be  taken  by  Lord  Hawarden  into  his  owii 
hands  in  the  last  ten  years,  I would  observe  that  261  acres  of  the  lands  taken  by  Lord 
Hawarden  into  his  own  hands  fell  to  him  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Greene,  the  last  life  in  the 
lease.  On  these  lands  Mr.  Greene  had  about  seven  families,  shepherds  and  labourers,  who 
occupied  about  ten  or  twelve  acres  only.  The  lands  adjoined  the  demesne.  The  houses 
were  the  resort  of  bad  characters  from  disturbed  districts;  and  it  being  desirable  to 
improve  and  arrange  them,  it  became  necessary  these  persons  should  not  remain  after  Mr. 
Greene’s  representatives  gave  up  the  possession:  so  that  upon  those  261  acres  there  was 
no  resident  tenant,  and  only  a certain  number  of  labourers.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
tw'elve  other  families,  who  held  directly  from  Lord  Hawarden  and  occupied  about  ninety- 
four  acres,  were  for  various  reasons  removed  off  the  estate ; and  seven  other  families, 
occupying  about  ninety-four  acres  more,  were  changed  to  better  holdings  and  are  still 
tenants,  which  will  appear  as  under,  viz. : — 

Removed  within  the  period  Mr.  Dalton  alludes  to — 


Ballintemple,  . . . Pat.  Doneen,  holding  .... 

Denis  Rute,  ditto  .... 

Pat.  Quinlan,  ditto  .... 

Mr.  Greene's  cottiers,  ditto 

Coolcussane,  . . . Peter  Lacy,  about  ..... 

Denis  Reilly,  . 

Ed.  Long 

Ed.  RegaD, 

Cranly, 

Haslin,  ...... 

Frahen, 

Purcell, 

J.  Gorman,  J . 

Total  land  occupied  by  tenants  and  cottiers  removed  off  lands  taken 
in  hands  for  the  last  ten  years,  ...... 


5 

5 

35 

10 


? Under-ten- 
2^  C ants. 

106£ 


Changed  to  other  holdings  and  still  tenants — 

Ballintemple  . . . Daniel  Hogan,  . 

Ed.  Ryan,  ...... 

Win.  ilute,  ...... 

James  Ryan  ...... 

Farnaville,  . . . Thomas  Hogan,  ..... 

Ballyrossnow  . . . Denis  Carroll,  . . . . . 

Thomas  Tooly, 

Add  lands  occupied  by  a uon-resideut  tenant,  . . . . 

Add  rented  by  Lord  Hawarden  from  one  of  his  own  lessees,  at 
£3  15s.  per  acre, 


30 

n 

k 

36 

16* 

lt»i — 94 
251 

36| 


Deduct  Denis  Reilly’s  farm,  let  to  a tenant. 

Total  added  to  Lord  Hawarden’s  demesne  for  the  last  ten  years, 
Deduct  part  let  in  Ballintemple,  .... 


488 

9 

"479 

17 


Net  quantity  of  land  added  to  demesne  within  the  last  ten  years,  462 

Acres. 

Removed  off  the  estate  twelve  families  who  occupied  of  above,  . 94 
Changed  to  other  holdings  seven  families  who  occupied  . . 94 

Removed  cottiers,  seveu  families, 10 — 198 


9.  Have  those  people  who  were  removed  in  that  way  altogether  had  any  money  given 
to  them  ? — Yes,  they  had  various  sums  given  to  them.  I have  a statement  here  of  all  the 
payments  made  to  the  different  parties.  Some  of  them  got  £200 — one  man  who  held 
fourteen  and  three-fourth  acres  got  £200.  This  man  to  whom  Mr.  Dalton  alludes  to  got 
jin  equal  sum,  and  others  larger  and  smaller  sums.  From  the  statement  I have  read,  it 
appears  that  instead  of  800  or  900  acres  which  Mr.  Dalton  states  were  taken  into  Lord 
Hawarden’s  hands  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  quantity  was  462  acres  ; and  instead  of  100 
families  being  expelled  or  removed  off  these  lands,  there  were  only  twelve  families  direct 
tenants,  holding  ninety-four  acres,  so  removed:  changed  to  other  holdings,  seven 
families  who  occupied  ninety-four  acres,  and  seven  cottiers  who  occupied  ten  acres; 
so  that  of  the  whole  quantity  stated  by  Mr.  Dalton,  only  198  acres  were  occupied.  The 
next  statement  winch  Mr.  Dalton  makes  is  with  respect  to  outrages.  He  is  asked  if  any 
outrages  took  place  in  cousequence  of  those  100  families  being  removed  from  their  holdings 
on  the  .800  or  900  acres  he  alludes  to,  and  says  that  several  attempts  were  made  to  shoot  Mr- 
Stewart.  In  reply  to  that,  I have  to  remark  that  I am  not  aware  of  any  attempt  having 
Jjeen  made  to  shoot  me  within  the  period  he  alludes  to,  nor  do  I believe  there  was 
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any,  and  I can  safely  assert  that  more  outrages  have  occurred  on  one  small  farm  of  Mr.  November  1844. 

Dalton’s,  within  the  last  two  years,  than  have  taken  place  on  Lord  Hawarden’s  estate  for  ’ 

the  last  ten  years,  from  the  removing  or  changing  of  tenants : and  this  may  be  accounted  1072. 

for,  as  in  every  case  such  liberal  sums  were  given  to  the  out-going  tenants,  that  it  became  Jo^n  Stewart,  esq. 
an  advantage  to  remove.  Mr.  Dalton  then  says,  that  they  were  comfortable  and  capital 
tenants.  1 do  not  know  what  Mr.  Dalton  calls  comfortable  and  capital  tenants ; but  there 
were  some  of  the  persons  he  alludes  to  removed  in  consequence  of  being  charged,  and 
some  more  than  suspected,  with  being  concerned  in  serious  outrages,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four,  little  removed  beyond  a state  of  pauperism.  Mr.  Dalton  then  says, 
that  the  lands  are  vastly  improved.  This  is  admitted ; but  it  has  been  effected  at  an 
enormous  expense,  owing  to  the  miserable  condition  the  lands  were  in,  whereby  employ- 
ment has  been  given  to  a great  many  persons,  and  which  can  only  be  judged  of  by 
re  erence  to  an  abstract  of  the  expenditure  at  Dundrum  for  the  last  twenty-two  years — 

[producing  the  same,  vide  po$t.~\  Mr.  Dalton  then  says,  that  Mr.  Stewart  goes  through  the 
fields  protected  by  armed  men,  and  that  he  has  such  with  him  to  this  very  dav.  This 
is  a very  gross  mis-statement ; on  the  contrary,  no  person  is  employed  for  that  purpose,  nor 
am  I aware  it  is  required.  Lord  Hawarden  has  wood-rangers,  game-keepers,  and  care- 
takers, who  are  armed  for  their  own  protection  and  that  of  the  property  under  their  care, 
and  not  for  mine.  Mr.  Dalton  is  probably  aware  of  this,  but  as  he  lives  at  several  miles 
distance  from  Dundrum,  he  cannot  be  very  well  acquainted  with  what  takes  place  there. 

That  is  all  I have  to  say  with  regard  to  Mr.  Dalton. 

10.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Mackey,  given  at  Cashel,  have  you  See  Per.  j.  Mackey's 

any  statement  you  wish  to  make  ? — \ es,  I have.  Mr.  Mackey  states,  that  floods  happened;  Evidence, 
and  upon  the  tenants  being  asked  by  their  neighbours  why  they  did  not  bank  the  river,  /Oi°o.  &S3.J 
the  answer  was,  “ What  is  the  use  of  our  doing  so,  as  we  do  not  know  how  long  we  may  ' ' 

be  here  ? ” _ Although  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  all  that  occurs  between  Mr.  Mackey 
and  his  parishioners,  I am  of  opinion  the  persons  here  alluded  to  have  been  tenants  on 
Lord  Hawarden’s  property  for  very  many  years,  which  ought  to  be  some  guarantee  that 
if  they  behave  themselves,  and  continue  quiet,  honest,  and  industrious,  there  would  be  little 
chance  of  their  being  removed.  I therefore  suspect  the  persons  he  speaks  of  are  aware 
that  their  conduct  does  not  meet  tlieir  landlord’s  approval.  These  lands  have  not  been 
many  years  out  of  lease;  and  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  neither  the  lessee  nor  his 
under-tenants  did  any  thing  to  keep  up  the  embankments,  although  bound  so  to  do  by  their 
agreement.  Mr.  Mackey  then  says,  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  tenants  to  make  any  application 
to  Lord  Hawarden  : that  he  knows  a man  holding  eighty  acres  of  land — he  is  living  in  a 
cabin  or  hovel  not  fit  for  an  Indian.  He  had  a few  acres  of  wheat,  and  applied  to  the 
agent  for  a little  assistance  to  build  a barn  to  thresh  his  wheat  in,  but  was  refused,  and 
that  his  rent  was  paid  up  to  November.  This  statement  is  perfectly  untrue,  both  as  to 
the  application  for  aid,  or  that  his  rent  was  paid  to  November,  at  the  time  Mr.  Mackey’s 
statement  was  made.  There  is  only  one  individual  who  answers  the  description  in  Mr. 

Mackey’s  parish,  and  his  November  and  May  rent  was  unpaid  at  the  time ; he  occupies  forty- 
four  Irish  acres,  and  has  done  so  for  twenty  years.  At  the  commencement,  his  buildings 
were  ample,  and  comparatively  comfortable  ; they  are  now  in  ruins — his  land  unreclaimed 
and  over-run  with  weeds  and  rushes,  and  in  any  other  country  such  a tenant  would  not  be 
permitted  to  occupy  lands ; aid  has  been  given  to  him  in  draining,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
adopt  a proper  system  of  cultivation.  No  application  was  made  by  this  man  for  aid  to 
build  a barn.  Mr.  Mackey  also  says,  he  induced  James  Devereux:  to  go  to  England  to 
Lord  Hawarden,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  Mr.  Mackey  knows  right  well  that  his  own  inter- 
ference and  intemperate  conduct  with  the  tenants  on  the  lands  of  Clone,  was  the  cause 
that  Devereux’s  application  was  refused ; and  Lord  Hawarden  could  not  act  otherwise, 
unless  he  left  the  arrangement  of  his  property  to  Mr.  Mackey’s  dictation. 

11.  What  ground  have  you  for  that  statement.? — The  grounds  are  these:  that  the  See  Rev.  J.  Mackey  s 
bailiffs  I employ  were  informed  by  the  persons  attending  mass,  that  Mr.  Mackey,  several 

Sundays  before  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done,  preached  upon  the  subject,  and  addressed  PI>m  **  ’ °‘ 
the  congregation  upon  the  subject,  daring  Lord  Hawarden  to  turn  out  those  persons,  par-  ^ Sj)evneurt 
ticularly  James  Devereux.  Devereux  came  to  me,  and  I told  him,  that  in  consequence  of  J r statement  ‘ 
the  information  I had  got,  it  would  be  impossible  for  Lord  Hawarden  or  me  to  give  him  Appendix  B,  No.  94. 
the  lands ; that  if  we  did  so,  we  would  be  submitting  to  Mr.  Mackey’s  dictation.  Mr. 

Devereux  admitted  to  me  that  such  a declaration  took  place  in  the  chapel,  and  regretted 
extremely  that  Mr.  Mackey  should  ever  have  taken  the  part  he  did.  I supplied  Lord 
Hawarden  with  those  facts  upon  Devereux  going  to  London,  by  Mr.  Mackey’s  wish,  and 
Lord  Hawarden  told  him  the  same  thing.  Lord  Hawarden  was  told  of  it,  and  acted  upon 
it,  and  I acted  upon  it  too. 

12.  Was  James  Devereux  a man  of  good  character? — Tes. 

13.  Was  he  a person  of  industrious  habits  ? — I believe  he  was. 

14.  Was  his  farm  considerably  improved? — I cannot  say;  I will  come  to  that  hereafter. 

I say  that  that  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  turning  off  James  Devereux ; but  there 
are  other  reasons  which  operated  on  my  mind  which  will  come  in  hereafter,  and  which  refer 
particularly  to  these  lands.  The  statement  I refer  to  is  this  : — Mr.  Mackey  gives  us  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Croke  as  an  example  that  Lord  Hawarden  does  not  give  leases.  He  says  Mr. 

Croke  was  promised  a lease,  and  after  he  had  expended  money  the  lease  was  refused.  Now 
that  must  of  course  be  all  hearsay  evidence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mackey.  I must  be  allowed 
to  state  the  facts  which  I know.  This  statement  also  is  a misrepresentation.  Mr.  Croke 
entered  into  an  agreement  for  his  farm,  subject  to  Lord  Hawarden’s  approval.  Before  Mr. 

Croke  expended  money  he  was  advised  of  this  in  writing,  that  no  lease  would  be  given. 
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5th  November,  1844.  gince  then,  however,  Mr.  Croke  has  expended  a good  deal  of  money  and  improved  his  place 
1072.  ■which,  he  has  occupied  twenty  years  unmolested.  Now  I wish  to  give  the  reasons  why  Lord 
John  Stewart,"  esq.  Hawarden  does  not  give  leases.  It  is  stated  as  a sort  of  crime  that  he  has  not  given  leases 
and  I wish  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  operated  upon  Lord  Hawarden’s  mind.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  injury  Lord  Hawarden’s  property  has  sustained  by  the  cottiering  system 
adopted  and  invariably  carried  on  by  his  lessees,  and  against  which  he  had  no  ""remedy, 
Lord  Hawarden  has  declined  giving  leases  on  this  account,  as  because  while  the  lands  in  most 
cases  held  at  will  are  greatly  improved  and  the  tenantry  industrious  and  peaceable,  those 
lands  held  by  middlemen  arc  quite  the  reverse ; and  the  only  outrages  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  district  have  occurred  on  the  lands  on  lease  and  by  the  cottiers  upon  them. 
On  the  arrangement  of  Lord  Hawarden’s  property  the  tenantry  were  warned  against 
underletting  or  cottiering  their  lands ; hut  notwithstanding  that  lie  finds  that  it  is  carried 
on  privately  by  tenants  dividing  tlieir  farms,  which  remains  unknown  to  the  agent  until  the 
injury  is  done  for  a considerable  time.  In  order,  however,  to  stop  this  for  the  future  and 
bring  the  farms  so  divided  to  their  original  state,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  proceedings 
against  the  parties.  Now  I wish  to  state  the  rule  kid  clown  with  respect  to  tenants-at-wdl 
many  years  ago,  and  it  is  this : that  any  tenants  that  were  charged  and  found  to  be  guilty 
of  any  gross  outrage,  it  was  Lord  Hawarden’s  determination  to  get  lid  of;  and  he  lias  acted 
upon  it,  and  it  has  had  the  greatest  and  best  effect  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

15.  Arc  there  many  persons  residing  upon  the  land  without  leases  who  have  been  there 
for  many  yearn  continuously  ? — Yes,  there  are  some  hundreds  of  persons  who  have  had  no 
leases  since  Lord  Hawarden  came  into  possession  of  the  property,  and  remain  there  still.  I 
give  one  instance  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Croke,  who  has  been  in  his  holding  twenty-one  years. 
Mr.  Mackey  says,  “ The  agent  does  give  a little  lime  and  timber  to  aid  the  tenants  in  build- 
ing.” My  remark  upon  that  is,  according  to  this  the  case  he  before  alluded  to  (if  it  had 
occurred  at  all)  could  only  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  Mr.  Mackey  is  fully 
aware  that  more  aicl  has  been  given  by  Lord  Hawarden  to  his  tenantry  in  aid  of  building 
than  by  any  proprietor  in  his  neighbourhood,  both  in  lime  and  timber,  and  slates  and 
roofing,  to  aid  those  who  would  build  slated  houses,  and  also  in  giving  them  money.  The 
next  statement  I have  to  remark  upon  is  where  Mr.  Mackey  is  asked,  “ Has  there  been 
consolidation  of  farms  in  your  parish  ?”  He  says,  “ Oh,  to  an  awful  extent ; it  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years.  That  he  has  lived  for  twenty  years  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lord  Hawarden’s  property,  and  that  his  severity  to  his  tenantry  was  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  by  all  the  clergy.”  The  remark  1 make  upon  that  is,. Mr.  Mackey  deals 
in  general  accusations.  In  no  instance  has  there  been  a change  of  tenants  where  it  could 
be  avoided,  the  truth  of  which  will  appear  in  a statement  herewith  given  in.  I have  a 
statement  of  all  the  changes  in  Mr.  Mackey’s  parish  in  the  last  twenty-two  years,  giving 
the  names  of  the  parties,  and  the  quantity  of  land  they  held,  and  the  sums  paid  them. 
Many  of  the  individuals  there  mentioned  went  voluntarily,  others  were  permitted  to  sell 
their  interest,  and  the  rest  (mostly  small  cottiers)  were  persons  without  any  means  what- 
ever. He  then  says  that  “ The  late  Lord  Hawarden  had  only  500  acres  of  land  in  his  own 
hands,  exclusive  of  woods ; and  that  the  present  Lord  Hawarden  has  over  2,500.”  Now 
here  I beg  to  state  that  the  old  demesne  within  the  walls  contained  about  1,000  statute 
acres,  which  with  the  woods  and  deer  park  amounted  to  at  least  1,650  statute  acres.  Sir. 
Mackey’s  statement  cannot  he  depended  on  by  his  own  showing,  as  he  says  he  never  was 
upon  the  Duudrum  demesne ; and  as  to  what  he  says  about  obtaining  a rent-roll  of  the  pro- 
perty out  of  one  of  the  courts,  this  cannot  be  correct,  as  no  such  document  has  been  fur- 
nished to  any  law  court  for  at  least  twenty-two  years.  My  statement  is  all  in  English  acres. 
Then  Mr.  Mackey  being  asked  to  state  the  instances  of  consolidation  of  farms  which  took 
place  in  liis  parish  within  the  last  ten  years,  says,  “ Some  from  Clone,  in  my  parish,  and 
some  from  Bosmorc  and  Ballintemple,  in  another  parish.”  My  remark  is,  as  to  Ballin- 
temple,  it  is  not  in  Mr.  Mackey’s  parish,  it  lies  at  a considerable  distance,  and  the  cases 
affecting  it  are  stated,  in  the  remarks  on  Mr.  Edward  Dalton’s  evidence.  As  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  farms  within  the  period  of  ten  years,  Mr.  Mackey  does  not  bring  forward  one 
instance,  except  as  to  the  eighty-four  acres  of  Clone,  to  which  he  had  previously  referred — 
the  case  of  Bichard  Loney,  a pauper,  and  William  Tracey,  a day  labourer.  These  persons 
were  paid,  more  than  their  holdings  were  worth ; Loney  holding  about  an  aci'e  and  a half, 
and  William  Tracey  a cabin,  for  which  he  had  paid  no  rent  for  two  years  and  more  ; he 
also  got  money  to  enable  him  to  build  elsewhere.  There  is  another  statement  about  Tracey 
which  I wish  to  contradict.  A great  many  of  these  statements  go  to  show  that  a great 
number  of  these  people  went  into  the  poor-houses,  and  that  he  did  not  know  what  became 
of  them.  He  says,  be  does  not  know  what  became  of  Tracey ; be  was  served  with  notice 
to  quit,  and  having  no  legal  title  took  a few  pounds  and  went  off.  My  answer  to  that  is, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Maekev  ought  to  know  perfectly  well  that  with  the  money 
Tracey  got  he  was  enabled  to  build  a house  in  the  village  of  Ballagh,  in  the  centre  of  Mr. 
Mackey  s parish,  about  400  or  500  yards  from  his  former  residence,  and  where  he  continues 
as  a daily  labourer.  Then  as  to  Bi chard  Loney,  he  says,  “ He  is  in  the  poor-house  at 
Cashel.”  This  man  was  a cripple,  holding  an  acre  and  a half  of  laud,  for  giving  up 
which  he  was  paid  a comparatively  large  sum  of  money.  He  was  incapable  of  making  any 
improvement  or  of  supporting  himself ; the  house  (a  good  one,  built  at  Lord  Hawarden’s 
expanse  for  his  uncle)  he  allowed  to  become  a ruin.  He  laid  claim  to  a title  in  some  lands 
formerly  given  to  his  uncle  as  wages  as  bailiff,  and  to  prevent  being  obliged  to  resort  to  law 
proceedings  I gave  him  an  additional  sum.  Mr.  Mackey  does  not  intimate  that  any  other 
family  from  Lord  Hawarden’s  estate  in  his  parish  is  in  the  poor-house.  Then  the  next 
statement  I refer  to  is  this : — Mr.  Mackey  says  that  he  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Lord  Hawarden’s  property  for  twenty  years,  and  during  the  last  six  years  he  has  resided 
upon  it.  My  answer  to  that  is,  I believe  Mr.  Mackey  lived  formerly  in  the  parish  of  Cle- 
rihan,  near  Clonmel,  waich  is  distant  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Dundrnm.  He  has  not 
at  any  time  nor  does  he  now  reside  on  Lord  Hawarden's  property.  He  occupies  a farm 
from  a Mr.  Jones,  a neighbouring  proprietor. 

1 6.  How  far  distant  from  it  is  his  residence  ? — It  is  very  near.  Mr.  Mackey  again  refers 
to  the  man  holding  eighty  acres  of  land  being  refused  aid  to  build  a barn.  Mv  answer  to 
that  is,  that  no  application  was  made  to  me  by  this  man.  Mr.  Mackey’s  statement  is 
unfounded.  The  next  remark  refers  to  the  question,  “During  that  period”— (whether  that 

period  refers  to  the  six  3 ears  or  the  twenty  years,  1 do  not  know,  but  I have  put  it  down-! 

“ ti^t  period  has  any  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  been  taken  into  his  own  hands 

by  Lord  Hawarden  . ’ The  answer  to  that  is,  “ A very  considerable  part  of  it.”  It  had 
been  previously  occupied  by  small  farmers  holding  forty  and  some  twentv  acres.  The 
remark  I have  made  I rather  think  refers  merely  to  the  six  years.  Although  a great  portion 
of  Lord  Hawarden’s  estates  lie  in  Mr.  Mackey’s  parish  of  Clonoulty,  and  although  he  says  a 
considerable  number  of  the  farms  have  been  consolidated,  and  a clearance  of  tenants  effected, 
he  docs  not  nor  can  he  specify  any  instance  within  the  period  of  ten  years,  except  the  eighty- 
four  acres  of  Clone,  the  case  of  Richard  Loney  and  TV illiam  Tracey,  the  former  occupying 
one  acre  and  a half,  and  the  other  a cabin.  This  is  certainly  no  proof  of  the  consolidation  of 
farms  having  taken  place  to  the  great  extent  which  Mr.  Mackey  has  asserted  within  the  six 
years.  I now  come  to  this  statement  of  Mr.  Mackey,  **  I have  taken  a great  deal  of  trouble 
to  make  inquiries  upon  the  subject  to  ascertain  the  number  of  families  turned  out  by  Lord 
Hawarden  in  my  parish,  and  I can  say  on  my  oath,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  it  amounts  to 
240  families.  It  has  been  going  on  for  twenty-seven  years.”  Upon  that  I say,  I have  not 
the  means  of  going  back  so  far  as  twenty-seven  years ; hut  I have  also  taken  some  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  tenants  and  cottiers  who  may  have  left  this  part  of  the  property 
during  the  last  twenty-two  years,  whether  by  eviction,  desertion,  exchange,  or  at  their  own 
desire ; and  as  regards  Mr.  Mackey’s  district,  I believe  the  following  list  to  be  correct 


Townlands. 

Tenants. 

Years. 

x. 

Owing. 

Paid. 

Observations. 

£ s.  cl. 

£ »■.  cl. 

Dooris, 

Michael  Brown, 

1822 

14? 

6 3 4 

_ 

„ 

Timothy  Dwyer, 

1S52 

H 

G 12  0 

- 

ditto. 

„ 

Malacliy  Dwyer, 

1822 

8 

4 12  0 

_ 

ditto. 

„ 

Ed.  Brown, 

1822 

14 

10  10  0 

.. 

„ 

John  Kellv, 

1822 

4 

3 18  3 

_ 

ditto. 

„ 

Jer.  11  van, 

1823 

9 

G 15  4 

- 

His  family,  tenants. 

„ 

W.  Ryan, 

1824 

32 

IS  9 8 

- 

Insolvent. 

„ 

John  Dwyer, 

1839 

2i 

_ 

_ 

Sold  his  interest  to  another. 

„ 

1 hos.  Keunedv, 

1842 

20 

_ 

_ 

Sold  his  interest  to  another. 

Rosmore, 

Simon  Kyan, 

1823 

4H 

71  3 5 

10  0 0 

Deserted  the  lands. 

„ 

Simon  Rvan, 

1827 

2 

3 4 S 

_ 

Labourer. 

Grartnaskey, 

William  Rvan, 

1823 

Cabin 

_ 

Pauper. 

Philip  Gooly, 

ditto 

_ 

2 0 0 

Labourer. 

Gurteenan,  . 

John  Tracey, 

1824 

4 

14  17  6 

- 

Pauper. 

„ 

Jsunes  Blake, 

2 

3 0 0 

_ 

ditto. 

„ 

Thomas  Kyan, 

1843 

2 j 

5 6 7 

_ 

Left  at  his  own  desire. 

Carrs  seen,  . 

* The  Rev.  Mr. 

Armstrong 

and  five  or  six 

cottiers, 

1835 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Monro, 

John  Quinlan, 

1824 

110  12  6 

_ 

Insolvent. 

Clone, 

Maly  Dwver, 

_ 

10  1 0 

_ 

ditto. 

,, 

John  Kyan, 

1840 

Cabin 

0 15  0 

2 0 0 

Left  at  his  own  desire. 

» 

Richard  Loney, 

1840 

n 

- 

2 2 6 

8 0 0 

Insolvent.  This  holding 

let  to  another  tenant. 

„ 

Patrick  Kvan, 

1S41 

n 

IS  19  2 

7 0 0 

Insolvent. 

Shranavala, 

William  Tracey, 

1843 

Jabin 

4 10  0 

3 0 0 

ditto.  A labourer. 

William  Martin, 

1837 

ditto 

_ 

3 0 0 

Went  at  his  own  request. 

„ 

Thomas  Kyan, 

ditto 

_ 

3 0 0 

ditto. 

,, 

Thomas  Costello, 

.. 

do.  1a. 

_ 

3 0 0 

ditto. 

.. 

A.  Corroman, 

_ 

_ 

ditto.  Under-tenant. 

„ 

Martin  Ryan, 

ditto 

_ 

4 0 0 

Went  of  his  own  accord.  . 

.. 

Michael  Burke, 

ditto 

_ 

3 15  0 

ditto.  ditto. 

„ • 

Mary  Lynch, 

ditto 

_ 

3 10  0 

ditto.  ditto. 

„ 

Pat.  Hanrahan, 

ditto 

_ 

3 10  0 

ditto.  ditto. 

John  Burke  and 

* 

Robert  Ryan, 

1838 

ditto 

4 0 0 

ditto.  ditto. 

„ 

Judith  Gorman, 

ditto 

_ 

1 0 0 

ditto.  Pauper. 

” 

John  English, 

” 

Sold  his  interest  to  another. 

* Mr.  Armstrong  having  sublet  a part  of  his  farm  to  these  persons,  and  finding  that  they  would 
not  pay  him  any  rent,  was  compelled  to  allow  himself  to  be  ejected,  and  the  cottiers,  although  owing 
very  large  sums,  were  allowed  to  take  away  their  crops,  houses,  &e. 
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1072. 

John  Stewart,  esq. 
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Slh  November , 1844. 

1072, 

John  Stewart,  esq. 


See  Mr.  Doherty's 
Evidence, 

/u*o.  iss.y 


I have  given  the  names  of  the  tenants— the  years  in  which  they  left — the  quantity  of  land 
they  held — the  rent  they  owed— and  their  circumstances  when  they  left,  whether  insolvent, 
paupers,  or  otherwise.  The  only  remark  is  as  to  the  townland  of  Shranavala.  I want  to 
show  what  a ruinous  system  that  of  the  cottiering  is.  The  farm  of  Shranavala,  containin'* 
137  Irish  acres,  had  been  let  formerly  to  one  respectable  tenant,  George  Boles;  on  the  fall 
of  the  lease  in  the  year  1837,  the  lands  were  found  cottiered  and  subdivided  to  a ruinous 
extent,  there  being*,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  upwards  of  forty  tenants  upon  it,  the 
greater  portion  being  in  a state  of  abject  poverty. 

1 7.  I-Iad  many  of  those  no  land  at  all ? — They  had  merely  their  houses  and  what  is 
usually  called  haggards.  Then  with  respect  to  Clone,  the  tenants  were  the  representatives 
of  Darby  Mara,  having  four  families;  and  upon  that  the  remark  I make  is,  none  of  the 
descendants  or  representatives  of  Mara  lived  on  these  lands,  which  were  also  cottiered  to 
some  extent.  Great  expense  had  been  gone  to  to  drain  the  lands  and  embank  the  river, 
which  neither  the  lessees  nor  their  Under-tenants  would  uphold ; the  consequence  has  been 
that  before  and  since  the  expiration  of  the  lease  very  considerable  injury  has  been  done  by 
floods,  as  well  as  much  expense  has  since  been  incurred  to  put  the  drainage  in  its  original 
state,  and  which  the  under-tenants  were  quite  incapable  of  doing,  and  which  has  been 
one  of  the  reasons  why  Lord  Hawardeu  lias  taken  these  lands  for  the  present  into  his  own 
hands. 

18.  In  what  state  had  James  Devereux  left  those  lands  ? — The  lands  he  held  were  cer- 
tainty in  a better  state  than  the  others ; he  had  the  best  of  the  land,  hut  a portion  of  it 
was  swamp  and  the  drains  shut  up.  By  the  foregoing  list  it  will  be  seen  how  far  Mr. 
Mackey  is  correct  in  liis  assertion,  as  the  total  number  of  changes  for  the  last  twenty-two 
years  does  not  exceed  forty-four  families  in  Mr.  Mackey’s  district,  comprising  an  extent  of 
at  least  6,000  statute  acres,  many  of  that  number  having  applied  for  aid  to  enable  them  to 
emigrate  or  locate  themselves  elsewhere,  several  who  sold  their  interest  by  peraiission  to 
other  tenants,  and  the  bulk  of  the  entire  being  persons  without  any  means  to  continue 
their  holdings.  That  forty-four  does  not  include  any  who  have  got  farms  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Mackey  says  the  tenants  are  compelled  to  give  labour  for  nothing,  and  quotes  carrying 
timber  to  Clonmel  and  cutting  barley.  I say  this  is  also  untrue.  Nothing  occurs*  but 
what  is  usual  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  between  neighbours  in  hurried  times.  The 
landlord  gives  lime  and  timber  for  houses  and  gates,  marl  and  bog  stuff,  sets  apart  some 
hundred  acres  for  turf  which  is  given  for  nothing,  and  ample  indulgence  in  the  payment  of 
their  rents ; it  is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising  the  tenants  should  offer  aid  in  return,  but 
which  in  most  cases  is  refused,  as  such  labour  is  more  expensive  than  when  hired,  and  not 
so  well  done.  Mr.  Mackey  might  at  least  produce  evidence  of  this  from  some  of  those 
evicted  240  families  to  testify  to  the  truth  oi‘  his  assertions.  And  I have  it  from  a vast 
number  of  the  tenantry  that  they  would  be  happy  were  they  free  from  Mr.  Mackey’s 
interference. 

1 9.  Are  we  to  understand  from  that  that  the  bailiff  has  never  sent  round  to  require  the 
tenants  to  come  and  assist  ? — Yes,  certainly ; because  the  tenants  when  asking  for  any  of 
those  things  offer  their  services  at  particular  times,  and  the  bailiff  apprises  them  of  it  when 
the  period  arrives.  This  season  I could  have  got  500  of  them  at  any  time,  who  would  be 
glad  to  come  and  show  their  good-will.  Those  persons  make  offers  to  come  and  give  work 
at  any  time  that  may  suit  them.  They  come  to  me  and  apply  for  timber,  and  lime,  and 
slates,  and  bog  stuff,  and  they  say,  “ Give  us  these  and  Ave  will  be  very  happy  to  come  and 
give  you  a day’s  reaping  if  you  send  us  word.” 

20.  For  what  purpose  do  they  apply  for  the  timber? — For  roofing  then  houses,  and 
gates,  posts,  &c. 

21.  Are  we  to  understand  that  upon  Lord  Hawarden’s  property  it  is  the  custom  to  give 
timber  in  exchange  for  labour  ? — No,  it  is  not,  it  is  given  for  nothing ; and  although  they 
make  the  offer  probably  they  are  never  required ; but  it  is  the  custom  throughout  Ireland, 
“ You  help  me  to-day  aud  I will  help  you  to-morrow.”  As  far  as  the  property  of  Lord 
Hawardeu  is  concerned,  though  the  offer  is  frequently  made  it  is  Arery  seldom  accepted, 
as  I find  it  is  far  more  expensive  than  the  cost  of  labour  employed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  in  my  opinion  is  injurious  both  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant;  there  is  nothing  to 
compel  it,  it  is  considered  an  act  of  good  feeling  on  their  part.  Then  with  respect 
to  carrying  timber  to  Clonmel,  Mr.  Mackey  must  be  at  a loss  for  a grievance,  as 
no  timber  has  been  sent  from  Dundrum  to  Clonmel  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Mr.  Mackey  refers  to  a widow  whose  case  he  was  desirous  to  bring  before  the  commis- 
sioners ; I am  unable  to  give  any  reply  to  this  as  I do  not  know  the  person  he  refers  to, 
or  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  Sir.  Mackey  then  says,  “It  is  shameful  to  have  Mr. 
Stewart,  if  a turnip  is  taken  out  of  Lord  Hawarden’s  field,  deciding  the  case;  it  has  a great 
effect  upon  the  people — they  have  no  confidence  in  petty  sessions.”  Therefore  Mr.  Mackey 
would  recommend  courts  of  arbitration.  Upon  that  I would  remark  that  Mr.  Mackey  is 
as  incorrect  in  this  as  in  his  other  statements.  I do  not  act  or  decide  in  any  case  in  which 
Lord  Hawarden’s  property  is  in  question,  although  I would  be  justified  in  so  doing.  The 
next  person  examined  relative  to  the  property  of  Lord  Hawardeu  is  Mr.  Doheny,  who  was 
also  examined  at  Cashel.  He  goes  into  the  history  of  the  action  against  Mr.  Duffy,  and 
quotes  from  Mr.  Davoren’s  letter  that  the  original  domain  of  Dundrum  only  contained 
400  acres,  and  that  noAy  it  exceeds  3,000.  In  reply  to  that  I would  state— that  the  original 
domain  of  Dundrum,  with  the  Avoods  and  deer  park,  contained  about  1,650  statute  acres,  and 
not  400,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Davoren,  and  reiterated  by  Mr.  Doheny ; and  1 would  refer  to  ray 
former  answers  on  this  subject.  He  gives  a long  history  of  the  commencement  of  the  action. 
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and  then  goes  into  the  particular  case  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Lacev : he  savs  that  tbe 

money  paid  him,  which  was  over  £200,  was  for  crops.  My  answer  to  that  is this  man  aot 

compensation  for  his  buildings,  and  Iris  own  valuation  for  his  crops,  a portion  only  of  which 
was  he  entitled  to.  The  rule  was,  that  the  tenant  was  not  entitled  to  anv  compensation 
for  giving  up  his  lands  the  landlord  having  a right  to  resume  them,  and'  that  the  lands 
instead  ot  being  benefited  by  the  tenant  were  invariably  deteriorated  bv  such  occupaucv 
but  in  lieu  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  name  almost  what  sum  he  pleased  'for  his  crops  the 
entire  form  being  broken  up  into  tillage  ; and  in  the  present  case  this  mans  familv’kept 
the  neighbourhood  in  a state  of  disturbance  which  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary ‘to  4t 
rid  of  him.  c 

22.  Was  it  the  custom  to  serve  those  people  with  notices  previous  to  the  civil  bill  eject- 
meat  ? — \ es,  with  notices  to  quit,  not  with  civil  bill  ejectments : and  the  parties  came  in 
and  settled.  Mr.  Doheny  then  describes  the  buildings  in  what  he  calls  the  villages  which 
have  disappeared.  In  answer  to  that  I state— these  cabins,  for  houses  thev  could  uot  be 
considered,  were  of  a miserable  description,  the  occupiers  having  comjrecated  in  them  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  general  peace  of  the  countv  and  the  safety  of  the  property 
in  their  vicinity  required  their  dispersion,  for  which  thev  got  ample  compensation.  Ho  is 
then  asked,  “ What  was  the  quantity  of  land  they  held  generally  in  the  villages  you  speak 
of,”  and  says  they  varied,  but  that  the  highest  was  100  acres,  and  the  lowest  an  acre  and 
a half.  My  reply  to  that  is — this  evidence  appears  to  be  given  at  random,  as  no  tenant 
holding  100  acres  of  land,  and  in  the  occupation  of  the  same,  has  been  evicted.  Of  his 
own  knowledge  he  could  not  say  what  portions  these  people  held,  as  it  is  verv  probable  he 
never  saw  the  lands  till  the  period  of  his  collecting  evidence  on  the  part  of  Duffy.  He  is  then 
asked,  “ W ere  men  holding  100  acres  of  land  evicted  ? ” He  says,  “ Yes.  there  were  some.” 
I say  that  none  were  evicted  holding  100  acres,  who  occupied. ' He  says,  the  process  lias 
been  going  on  for  twenty  years,  and  that  most  of  tbe  ejectments  took  place  between  1S20 
and  1S30.  In  reply  to  that  I state  that  the  subjoined  memorandum  will  show  that  of  Air. 
Davoren’s  list  of  evicted  tenants  only  seventeen  families  left  the  property,  under  every 
circumstances,  between  1820  and  1830. 


Left  in  1823 

. 3 families 

Left  in  1827  . 

. . 9 families 

„ 1824 

. 1 do. 

„ 182S  . 

. . none. 

„ 1825 

. 1 do. 

„ 1829  . 

. . none. 

„ 1826 

Total 

. 3 do. 

„ 1830  . 

. 17  families. 

. . none. 

23.  What  do  you  mean  by  Air.  Davoren’s  list  of  evicted  tenants  ? — Air.  Doheny  gives  his 
evidence  as  from  Air.  Davoren’s  statement — he  says  nothing  of  his  own  knowledge.  Air. 
Davoren’s  statement  appeared  in  the  Nation  newspaper,  and  with  it  a list  of  tenants 
ejected,  and  Air.  Doheny  is  asked,  “When  did  those  ejectments  take  place  ?”  He  savs, 
“ Alost  of  them  took  place  between  1820  and  1830.”  He  says,  there  were  three  men  of 
the  name  of  Bryan  who  had  been  successively  in  possession  of  four  farms,  one  after  the 
other.  Aly  remark  upon  that  is — there  are  only  two  tenants  of  the  name  of  Bryan  on  Lord 
Hawarden’s  property,  and  they  have  occupied  the  same  lands  where  they  now  live  for  the 
last  twenty-two  years.  I know  of  no  other  persons  of  that  name. 

24.  Have  any  persons  of  the  name  of  Bryau  been  ejected  from  the  lands  ? — No,  not  that 
I know  of.  I do  not  know  of  any  of  that  name.  lie  then  says,  that  Air.  Stewart,  the  manager 
to  the  estate,  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  about  the  country  with  a hoy  behind  and  another  before 
him,  to  prevent  his  being  shot,  Aly  answer  to  that  is — that  no  circumstance  of  tbe  land  ever 
took  place  within  my  recollection  ; nor  can  I ascertain  from  others  that  such  ever  occurred, 
at  least  I can  speak  for  myself,  and  I never  beard  of  it  occurring  with  any  other  person  of 
the  same  name — I never  heard  of  it.  He  then  says,  that  several  of  the  persons  evicted  are  now 
in  the  Cashel  poor-house.  I say  in  answer  to  that — it  is  a well  known  fact,  that  there 
are  fewer  paupers  in  the  poor-houses  from  the  Dundrum  estate  than  from  any  other 
property  of  its  extent  and  population  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  In  the  Tipperary 
poor-house  I have  been  informed  by  a guardian  there  is  not  one ; and  I am  of  opinion 
there  are  not  four  families  in  the  Cashel  poor-house  who  ever  held  land  on  the 
Dundrum  property.  The  liberal  sums  paid  to  the  different  individuals  who  left  the 
property  enabled  them  to  locate  themselves  elsewhere.  He  is  then  asked  as  to  out- 
rages having  taken  place,  and  he  says,  that  Air.  Stewart's  life  has  been  repeatedly 
attempted,  and  Air.  Stewart  goes  about  protected  by  policemen.  In  answer  to  that, 
I say  that  no  attempt  upon  my  life  has  been  made  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
and  it  is  quite  untrue  that  any  policemen  accompany  me,  armed  or  otherwise,  or  ever  did 
bo,  for  the  purpose  of  protection  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  only  way  in  which  police- 
men have  been  employed  was  in  the  year  1S23  ; there  was  an  attack  made  upon  me,  and 
the  police  had  orders  from  the  magistrates  to  patrol  about  constantly,  hut  they  were  not 
with  me.  Mr.  Doheny  is  then  asked,  “ What  is  the  proportion  which  the  usual  setting 
value  hears  to  the  poor  Law  valuation  in  any  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?”  and 
the  answer  he  gives  is,  “ It  is  generally  about  three-fourths.  On  Lord  Hawarden's  estate 
the  valuation  is  less  than  that — it  is  rather  more  than  half;  the  land  is  valued  by  the  poor 
law  valuator  at  half  the  actual  rent  paid  to  Lord  Hawarden.”  The  object  of  that  was  to 
show  that  the  lands  were  exorbitantly  rented  ; and  considering  that  this  person  had  the 
opportunity  which  he  says  he  had  of  examining  the  poor  law  valuation,  it  is  extraordinary 
he  should  have  stated  as  he  has  done.  By  reference  to  the  valuator’s  hooks,  a copy  of 
which  I now  produce,  as  far  as  concerns  Lord  Hawarden's  property,  it  will  appear  that  in 
yery  many  cases  the  valuation  is  equal  to  the  rent — in  several  cases  over,  and  in  a very  fev? 


5;k  November,  1844. 

1072. 

John  Steuart,  esq. 
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1072. 

John  Stewart,  esq. 


5th  November , 1844.  cases  as  low  as  one-half ; and  I know  many  cases  on  other  properties  where  the  poor  Law 

valuation  bears  a still  lower  proportion  to  the  rent  paid,  although  Mr.  Doheny  applies  all 

his  knowledge  to  Lord  Hawarden’s  property. 

25.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  it  bears  to  the  valuation  in  the  Cashel  union  ? "With 

respect  to  the  Cashel  union,  Mr.  Doheny’s  statement  is  quite  unfounded.  I have  a copy 
of  the  valuator’s  valuation,  and  I have  taken  out  all  the  townlands  which  belong  to  Lord 
Hawarden  in  the  Cashel  union,  and  against  that  I have  placed  the  rent. — [The  ivitness 
delivered  in  the  following  paper : — ] 

Statement  showing  the  Proportion  which  the  Poor  Rate  Valuation  bears  to  the  Rent  in  that  part 
of  Dundruin  in  Cashel  union : — 


TownLmds. 

Attibrick, . 

Ballindumeen, 

Coolanga, 

Carrigeen, 

Coolassane, 

Coolbawn, 

Clone, 

Dooris, 

l'arnavilla, 

Gartnaskey, 

Golden  Garden, 

Garryduff, 

Gurtrush, 

Gurtussa, 


Rests. 

247  3 4 ■ 
134  16  0 ' 
232  13  8 I 
282  8 10  ! 


244 
3.96 
616  6 6 
256  10  6 
110  6 4 
354  1 4 

485  13  10 
166  3 2 
109  6 2 
367  S 9 


0 

0 

3i 

74 

6| 


235  15 
107  18 
214  3 
190  19 
192 

301  3 
410  15  lli 
210  4 3“ 
100  0 7 
254  19  11 
35  0 8 U 
159  0 9“ 
95  14  0 
590  8 8 


Gurteenamo, 

Gurteenagrana, 

Glenougli, 

Monro, 

Rosraore,  . 

Rosbeg,  . 

Shranavala, 

Maudestown, 

Dromineroly, 

Knockroe, 

Maudemount, 


Rents. 

229  4 
59  15 
352  4 
139  17 
345  1 

68  9 
476  8 
156  15 
7S  10 
72  11 
175  16 


Valuation. 

4 

201  13  5 

0 

50  5 11 

3 

537  0 0 

6 

M3  13  114 

4 

289  0 7 

0 

44  3 10 

7 

380  8 54 

.6 

1S2  0 0 

8 

52  0 9 

0 

59  3 9 

4 

I 153  12  44 

IT 

5476  16  9 

Mr.  Doheny  states  that  the  poor  law  valuation  is  made  at  about  twenty-five  per  cent, 
below  the  letting  value,  hut  on  Lord  Hawarden’s  property  the  valuation  is  a little  above 
one-half  the  rents  the  tenants  pay.  The  foregoing  statement,  taken  from  the  rental,  and 
from  Mr.  O’Brien’s  (the  valuator's)  books,  shows  that  instead  of  Lord  Hawarden’s  property 
being  valued  at  little  above  one-half  the  rents,  it  is  valued  only  about  twelve  one-half  per 
cent,  under  the  rents  paid  by  the  tenants,  although  on  other  properties  Mr.  Doheny  says 
the  valuation  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  under  the  rents.  With  respect  to  the  property  in 
Lord  Hawarden’s  own  hands,  the  case  was  still  worse.  The  poor  law  valuator  valued  them 
at  £4,131  _ls.  yearly.  The  guardians  saw  it  was  such  a monstrous  tiling  that  they  reduced 
the  valuation  by  £2,217  8s.  2d.  to  £1,913  I2s.  10fZ.  I wish  to  show  that  there  is  not  much 
dependence  to  he  placed  upon  the  poor  law  valuator. 

26.  Is  the  land  principally  held  at  will  or  at  lease  ? — Some  at  will,  and  some  upon  lease. 
There  are  three  farms  only  of  much  extent  upon  lease,  it  is  almost  entirely  at  will.  The 
next  statement  is,  that  the  tenants  are  only  allowed  half  the  rate  even  where  the  rent  is 
higher  than  the  valuation.  I say  that  that  is  not  the  case.  One  case  of  the  kind  may  have 
occurred  by  mistake,  but  instead  of  being  brought  under  my  notice  by  the  tenant,  the 
circumstance  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  Doheny,  that  he  might  found  a charge  thereon.  He 
goes  into  a long  statement  of  what  took  place  before  the  hoard  of  guardians.  I stated 
before  the  board  of  guardians  that  I believed  several  cases  occurred  where  I allowed  only 
one-half,  as  the  poor-law  valuation  and  the  rent  were  the  same ; hut  that  I did  in  many 
instances  allow  tenants  one-half  the  rate  whose  lands  were  valued  much  higher  than  the  rent 
they  paid.  ^ On  referring  to  my  account,  I found  only  one  instance  of  a tenant  being  allowed 
less  than  his  rate.  Mr.  Doheny  made  a motion  of  the  description  he  states,  but  not  one 
individual  would  support  him.  Mr.  Doheny  says  they  were  all  served  with  ejectments;  that 
is  not  the  case.  I cannot  say  the  number  of  ejectments  served,  but  I am  positive  not 
twenty  ejectment  processes  were  served  on  away-going  tenants  in  the  whole  twenty  years, 
because  the  liberal  offers  made  to  them  rendered  such  a proceeding  unnecessary.  I have 
statements  from  the  clerk  of  the  peace’s  office,  of  the  number  of  ejectments  got  from  him. 
Mr.  Doheny’s  last  statement  is,  that  143  families  were  lately  ejected  from  the  Dundruin 
estate.  I give  in  the  following  abstract  respecting  them : — 

Families  who  have  not  be.ei 
for  the  last  twenty-two  years, 

Ditto  left  the  estate  in 


Families  who  have  not  been  tenants 

36 

. 1823,  3 
. 1824,  1 

. 1825,  1 
. 1826,  3 
. 1827,  9 
. 1828,  none. 
. 1829,  none. 
. 1830,  none. 
. 1831,  10 
. 1832,  none. 
. 1833,  none. 
. 1834,  none. 
• 1835,  4 
. 1836,  9 


Families  who  have  left  the  estate  ii 


1 


Exchanged  to  other  holdings,  and 
still  tenants, 

Cottiers  to  lessees,  and  never  paid 
rent  to  Lord  Hawarden, 

Families  who  held  from  other  land- 
lords, .... 
Repetition,  .... 

Total, 

s named  in  Mr.  Davoren’s  letter. 


1837, 

. 1838,  2 
. 1839,  5 
. 1840,  10 
. 1841,  none. 
. 1842,  none. 
:e 

22 


In  the  above  period  the  ejectments  obtained  at  quarter  sessions  were 
In  the  superior  courts,  . . 


Total  ejectments, 
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27.  How  much  land ^is  Lord  Hawarden  now  farming  on  his  own  account? — Including  5th Noretnher,  1844. 

woods  and  all,  about  1,700  Irish  acres.  We  pay  taxes  for  between  1,400  and  1.500.  ° 

28.  Has  his  lordship  let  the  tenants  any  part  of  that  which  he  has  improved  ? — No,  I do  1072>. 
not  think  he  has.  His  improvements  have  gone  over  the  whole  propertr,  squaring  farms  0 " °tB'vart*  esfl‘ 
and  thorough-draining. 

29.  Can  you  state  at  all  the  amount  of  expenditure  made  upon  the  land  his  lordship 
occupies? — Yes,  I can.  I have  the  outlay  under  the  different  heads  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  last.  When  I commenced  the  agency,  I found  the  rental  encumbered  with 
arrears,  and  I wiped  off,  with  Lord  Hawarden’s  consent.  £13,437  6 s.  44<Z.,  giving  them  up 
altogether.  Then  there  was  expended  in 

£ s.  d. 

Buildings,  . . . . . 13,715  3 Ilf 

General  improvements,  draining,  fencing,  &c.,  . 10,748  18  04 

Farm  labour,  .....  23,283  13  o\ 

Woods,  pluming,  thinning,  &c.,  . . *1,793  17  l| 

Garden  labour,  &c.,  ....  2,439  1 0 

Charitable  institutions,  charities,  &c.,  . . 2,082  4 oa 

Tenants  quitting,  in  cash,  . . . 2,650  15  1% 

Tenants  quitting,  iu  rents  forgiven,  . . 2,136  4 


£75,292  4 5$ 

In  the  above  expenditure  are  included  one  year’s  allowance  to  tenants  to  1st  May,  1843. 
for  10,000  Irish  perches  of  thorough-draining.  In  the  year  ending  the  1st  May,  lN44j 
allowances  were  made  to  tenants  for  thorough-draining,  to  the  extent  of  22,000  Irish 
perches. 

30.  At  what  rate  per  perch  is  the  allowance  ? — It  is  Gd.  per  perch ; we  generally  lay  out 
160  perches  I believe  to  the  acre,  which  makes  £4. 

31.  now  many  labourers  are  generally  employed  upon  the  estate? — About  100  generally, 
but  in  harvest  time  double  that. 

32.  Can  you  say  how  many  persons  those  lands  employed  previously? — It  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  say ; they  might  have  employed  a good  many  if  they  chose. 

33.  Have  you  seen  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Reynolds? — I have.  S:e  Mr.  Reynold*'* 

34.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  in  consequence  of  Ecidcnct, 
that  evidence  ? — As  no  particular  case  is  brought  forward,  I cannot  give  any  explana-  /Jl.  Sjjy/ 
tion  on  what  Mr.  Reynolds  states. 


An  Account  of  Payments  and  Allowances  to  away-going  Tenants  on  the  Dundrum  Estate,  as  Compensation,  &c. 


I Quantity  of  | 

Land  hold  by  Payments  in  Allowances  in 
each.  Cash.  Bent. 


13,  Patrick  Cranly,  Carhue,  and  under-tenants, 

12,  Michael  Ryan.  Rosmore,  Ballintemple, 

1,  Edmund  Stokes,  Attibriek,  . 

Margaret  Quinlan,  Ballintemple, 

John  Ryan,  Cooleussane, 

Michael  Brown,  Dooris, 

Timothy'  Dwyer,  do. 

Malaehy  Dwyer,  do. 

Edmund  Brown,  do. 

AVilliam  Dwyer,  Garryduff,  . 

Pat.  Ryan,  do. 

Brian  Reilly,  Gurtrush, 

Widow  Ryan,  Gurtussa, 

Stephen  Daniel,  Kilpatrick,  . 

John  Reilly,  Rosmore, 

!3. 

1,  Mathew  Murphy,  Coolanga,  . 

John  O’Neal,  Carhue,  . 

Jer.  Ryan,  Dooris, 

William  Ryan,  Gurtnaslcy, 

Thomas  Spranklaml,  Garryduff, 

J.  Gains,  Maudemount, 

Simon  Ryan,  Rosmore, 

^1,  Edmund  Byrne,  Gurteenamo, 

1,  James  Mulmihill,  Ballindromeer, 

Pat.  Ryan,  Carhue, 

James  Ryan,  do. 

Widow  Ryan,  Dooris,  . 

John  Tracy,  Gurteenamo, 

John  Quinlan,  Monro, 

1.  Ren.  Tim.  Mara,  for  quitting  Ballintemple, 
John  Byrne,  for  quitting  Gurtussa,  . 
William  Ryan,  quitting  Rosmore, 

^ John  Byrne’s  family,  Gurtussa, 

13,  Stephen  Dwyer,  Garryduff, 

John  M'Carthy,  quitting  Gurtrush,  . 

1»  Connor  Ryan,  quitting, 


421  2 7 Represent,  still  tenants. 
10  OO  Insolvent. 

C 15  4 Represent,  still  tenants. 

30  1 8}  Include  arrears  of  former 

9 18  11  j Emigrated.  [holding. 

37  17  8 Do. 

71  3 5 Deserted  the  nremiscs. 
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An  Account  of  Payments  and  Allowances  to  away-going  Tenants  on  the  Dundrum  Estate,  as  Compensation,  &c. 


Date.  | 
1 

Names  and  Residence. 

Quantity  of 
Land  held  by 

Irish  Measure. 

Payments  in 

Allowances  in 
Rent. 

Observations. 

1826. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ S. 

d. 

2 0 0 

- 

3 4 

8 

Dec.  5, 

Stenlien  Dwyer,  Garryduff,  .... 

- 

2nd  payment. 

- 

3 

- 

do. 

Garrett  Byrne,  Cooleussane  and  Ballintemple, 

13  0 0 

..  6, 

Clir.  Latham,  quitting  Ballintemple, 

14  2 29 

5 

- 

do. 

James  and  ffm,  Ryan,  on  account,  quitting  Gurtrush, 

14  0 9 

- 

do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

- 

13 

12 

4h 

do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

10 

0 

— 

3rd 

do. 

Tunn  1.1 

Cabin. 

I 

0 

0 

- 

Thomas  Locker,  for  quitting  Famaviila, 

40  0 0 

182 

6 

3 

- 

do. 

Do.  do.  per  Simpson,  . 

- 

do. 

James  and  William  Ryan,  for  quitting  Gurtrush,  . 

0 

6 

4th 

do. 

- 

2 

0 

0 

- 

5 th 

do. 

William  Ryan,  for  quitting  Gurtnasky, 

Cabin. 

2 

10 

0 

- 

Exclusive  of  arrears  as ' 

James  and  William  Ryan,  for  quitting  Gurtrush,  . 

- 

0 

18 

6 

- 

6th  payment.  [above. : 

it  dham  Carew,  for  quitting  Gurtrush, 

19  0 0 

- 

Oct.  31, 

1 ).  I.anders,  for  quitting  Garrydutl,  . 

10  0 18 

12 

10 

4 

- 

do. 

Joint  Maher,  quitting  Ballintemple,  . 

5 0 23 

1st  compensation. 

4 0 0 

— 

51, 

1st  do  Left  at  his  own  desire. 

Do.  for  quitting  Maudestoivn,  . 

- 

- 

5 0 

0 

2nd  do.  do. 

Robert  Lcveson,  for  his  interest  in  Ballintemple, 

24  1 13 

30 

15 

0 

- 

an  annuity  fur  life,  i 

W . Ryan,  Gurtrush,  balance,  compensation  lor  quitting. 

- 

3 

5 

7 A 

- 

7 tb  payment. 

Dec.  22, 

I)avi  1 Landers,  for  quitting  Garryduff, 

- 

4 

4 

4 

- 

2nd 

do. 

1828. 

Jan.  24, 

John  Maher,  compensation  for  quitting  Ballintemple, 

- 

5 

- 

do. 

D.  L. ally,  for  quitting  Famaviila, 

- 

8 

13 

3 

- 

1st 

do.  I nder-tenant. 

April  IS, 

Do.  do.  ... 

- 

1 

0 

0 

- 

2nd 

do.  do. 

1820. 

Widow  Long,  Cooleussane,  per  agreement,  . 

Cabin. 

4 

0 

0 

- 

April  14, 

Dari  1 Landers,  on  account,  compensation  for  quitting 

- 

2 

0 

0 

- 

do. 

24, 

Laur.  Myers,  for  his  interest  in  Cool, 

3 3 14 

11 

10 

0 

- 

An  under-tenant. 

i>.  Frataar,  balance  on  same  account, 

5 

0 

0 

- 

Thomas  Glaslieen,  do. 

13 

18 

9 

Widow  Butler,  do. 

8 

5 

0 

- 

James  Glasheen,  Cooleussane,  for  quitting  Rosmore, 

Ballintemple,  . . . . 

5 2 0 

17 

15 

0 

- 

Julv  20, 

Michael  Ferreen.  compensation  for  his  cabin. 

Cabin. 

3 

0 

0 

— 

Aus.  5, 

The  children  of  Pat.  Carthy,  Gurtussa, 

_ 

1 

10 

0 

Dan.  Cartliv,  do.,  same  family, 

16  2 O 

1 

0 

0 

_ 

Oct.  2, 

David  Landers,  Garryduff,  on  account,  compensation, 

- 

2 

16 

0 

- 

4th  payment. 

Do.  do.  do. 

_ 

1 

0 

0 

_ 

Sth 

4 

0 

_ 

6th 

do. 

..  23, 

Widow  Sadlier,  for  her  house  in  Famaviila,  about 

2 0 0 

5 

0 

0 

_ 

Under-tenant. 

Nov.  7, 

Jos.  Byrne,  Famaviila,  compensation,  . about 

2 0 0 

5 

0 

0 

- 

Do. 

„ 28, 

D.  Landers,  Garrvduff,  do. 

_ 

1 

0 

0 

_ 

7th  payment. 

Dec.  28, 

Do.  do.  balance, 

_ 

5 

5 

0 

- 

Sth 

do. 

1630. 

Feb.  1, 

Dan.  Carthy,  a gratuity,  leaving  Gurtussa,  . 

- 

2 

10 

0 

- 

March  1, 

Ed.  Clifford,  compensation  for  quitting  Cool, 

- 

17 

0 

0 

_ 

An  under-tenant. 

.,  30, 

Mich.  Kirby,  on  account,  compensation  for  quitting 

3 0 0 

0 

5 

0 

1st  payment. 

April  7, 

Do.  do.  do. 

5 

0 

0 

2nd 

do. 

1 

10 

0 

_ 

3rd 

do. 

j 

Widow  Hogan,  same  account, 

3 0 22 

2 

0 

0 

- 

1st 

do. 

April  15, 

Do.  do.  ... 

_ “ 

3 

0 

0 

- 

2nd 

do. 

May  3, 

Do.  do.  balance. 

_ 

3 

0 

0 

_ 

3rd 

do. 

Oct.  31, 

Midi.  Kirby,  Mud  Village,  balance,  same  account,  . 

3 

5 

0 

4th 

do. 

Nov.  30, 

John  HeSernau,  Mud  Village, 

4 0 0 

- 

11  S 

54 

1st  compensation. 

1831. 

Michael  Ryan,  for  his  interest  in  Cooleussane, 

9 2 17 

18 

10 

0 

_ 

Sold  his  interest. 

,,  H, 

James  Fully,  compensation  for  quitting  Mud  Village, 

2 0 0 

6 

10 

0 

- 

And  an  annuity. 

April  2, 

John  Breen,  on  account,  do.  do. 

4 0 0 

2 

10 

0 

- 

1st  compensation. 

Wm.  Dwyer,  do.  do.  do. 

4 0 0 

2 

0 

0 

- 

John  Darmody,  do.  do.  do. 

4 0 0 

2 

0 

0 

_ 

Do. 

Widow  Reilly,  do.  do.  do. 

Ho.  & Gard. 

0 

18 

0 

- 

Do. 

, 

Daniel  Ilogan,  do.  do.  do. 

3 0 22 

2 

0 

0 

- 

Thomas  Reilly,  do.  do.  do. 

2 0 0 

1 

0 

0 

- 

Do. 

„ 

John  Heflbrnan,  do.  do.  do. 

_ 

1 

10 

0 

- 

2nd 

do. 

„ 

John  Dwyer,  compensation  tor  quitting  Ballintemple, 

5 0 0 

6 

8 

4 

- 

,, 

John  Breen,  balance,  compensation  for  quitting  Mud 

Village,  ...... 

3 

0 

0 

— 

April  30, 

John  Heffeman,  balance,  compensation  for  quitting 

_ 

— 

„ 

John  Darmody,  for  quitting  Mud  Village, 

_ 

10 

15 

0 

- 

2nd  payment. 

John  Breen,  do.  do. 

_ 

b 

_ 

3rd 

William  Dwyer,  do.  do.  . . 

_ 

10 

15 

0 

_ 

2nd 

do. 

,, 

Daniel  Hogan,  do.  do. 

_ 

7 

0 

0 

- 

2nd 

do. 

,, 

John  Proude,  do.  do. 

2 1 23 

10 

0 

- 

„ 

Edmund  Kearney,  do.  do. 

Ho.  & Gard. 

4 

0 

0 

- 

,, 

Thomas  Loughnan,  do.  do. 

2 0 0 

6 

6 

0 

- 

,, 

Thomas  Reilly,  do.  do. 

_ 

0 

_ 

2nd 

,, 

Widow  Reilly,  do.  do.  . • . 

_ 

2 

2 

0 

- 

2nd 

do. 

„ 

Edmund  Daniel,  do.  do. 

4 

0 

0 

— 

Thomas  Ryan,  do.  do. 

3 0 0 

9 

0 

0 
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An  Account  of  Payments  and  Allowances  to  away-going  Tenants  on  the  Dundrum  Estate,  as  Compensation,  &c. 


Quantity  of 

Date. 

Names  and  Residence. 

Land  held  by 

Payments  in 

B 

ontT 

in 

Ols.’rvations. 

Irish  Measure. 

1332. 

A.  R.  P. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

i. 

March  27, 

WidowGlusheen,  compensation  for  quit  tingCoolcussane, 

House. 

4 

0 

0 

1833. 

May  23, 

John  Costello,  quitting  Gurtussa, 

35  3 10 

_ 

38 

Aug.  21, 

Etlmuml  Dwyer,  compensation  for  a uittine  Anacart  v. 

Ho.  & Gard. 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Edmund  Dwyer,  do.  do. 

Dec.  28, 

Do. 

1834. 
May  9, 

Mich.  Hewitt,  quitting  Ballindromeen, 

Rev.  Mr.  Hayes,  for  Ills  interest  in  Ballintemple, 

22  0 0 

,, 

10 

0 

„ 31, 

30  0 0 

45 

0 

0 

_ 

His  intercut  purchased. 

Ho.  do.  do. 

40 

_ 

Dec.  29, 

John  Common,  Gurteenamo,  . 

1835. 

May  1, 

Malachy  Dwyer,  quitting  Clone, 

5 2 0 

_ 

10 

William  and  Fat.  Breen,  quitting  Anaearty, 

29  2 8 

_ 

24 

Dec.  7, 

Mary  Slattery,  compensation  for  quitting  Anaearty, 

Ho.  & Gard. 

4 

10 

0 

- 

crops. 

Feb.  17, 

John  Barrv,  do.  do. 

April  13, 

Widow  Davoren,  do.  do. 

Do. 

10 

0 

0 

_ 

Oct.  10, 

Thomas  Murphy,  do.  do. 

1 0 18 

6 

9 

11 

_ 

„ 27, 

Pat.  Dwyer,  do.  do. 

10 

0 

0 

Nor.  2, 

Denis  Moran’s  family,  Cavhue, 

27  2 20 

5 

5 

0 

19 

17 

3 

Paupers. 

Michael  Davoren,  for  quitting  Anaearty, 

2 2 0 

6 

0 

0 

1837. 
Jan.  25, 

William  Davoren,  do. 

Ho.  & Gard. 

10 

0 

0 

- 

Daniel  Dwyer,  do. 

9 0 14 

10 

0 

0 

_ 

March  2, 

John  Joy,  do. 

10 

0 

0 

_ 

March  7, 

William  Martin,  for  quitting  Shrahavarla,  . 

Do. 

3 

0 

0 

- 

March  15, 

Thomas  Ryan,  do. 

Do. 

3 

0 

0 

_ 

Thomas  Costello,  do. 

1 0 0 

3 

0 

0 

_ 

T.  and  Natt.  Todd,  for  quitting  Anaearty,  on  account, 

15  1 2 

33 

0 

0 

- 

1st  compensation. 

April  6, 

A.  Commons,  for  quitting  Shrahavarla, 

Ho.  & Gard. 

3 

10 

0 

— 

James  Davoren,  compensation  for  quitting  Anaearty, 

Do. 

3 

15 

0 

- 

Under-tenants. 

n 7, 

Ihomas  Ryan,  do.  do. 

Do. 

6 

0 

0 

— 

Do. 

„ 21, 

M.  Byrne,  compensation  for  quitting  Shrahavarla,  . 

Do. 

4 

0 

0 

- 

Do. 

April  27, 

Michael  Bourke,  do.  do. 

Do. 

3 

15 

0 

— 

Mary  Lynch,  do.  do. 

Do. 

3 

10 

0 

- 

Do. 

Pat.  Hanrahan,  do.  do. 

Do. 

3 

10 

0 

_ 

Nov.  l, 

Robert  and  Richard  Loney,  quitting  Gurteenamo,  . 

3 0 17 

- 

11 

2 

3 

John  Carty,  Maudestowu,  . 

Ho.  & Gard. 

— 

6 

12 

11 

1838. 

Denis- Moran's  family,  formerly  of  Carliue,  . 

_ 

0 

0 

- 

„ 23, 

Thomas  and  Nat.  Todd,  balance,  compensation  for 

quitting  Anaearty,  ..... 

- 

23 

0 

0 

- 

2nd  payment. 

Sept.  22, 

Mary  Morrissey,  for  quitting  Shrahavarla,  . 

Ho.  & Gard. 

0 

0 

- 

Oct.  2, 

J.  Bourke  and  Robert  Ryan,  do. 

Do. 

4 

0 

0 

,,  19, 

Peter  Lacy,  amount  agreed  upon  for  quitting  Cool- 
cussane,  for  crops,  buildings,  and  for  alleged  im- 
provements on  fifteen  acres  of  land,  £1SS  6 a"l 

15  0 0 

Potatoes,  . . . . . 2 17  9 [• 

Rent,  . . . . 15  8 4J 

206 

12 

0 

" 

1838. 
Feb.  2, 

Denis  Prute,  compensation  for  quitting  Ballintemple, 

5 2 22 

10 

0 

0 

25 

16 

3 

Insolvent. 

March  2, 

Judith  Gorman,  for  quitting  Shrahavala, 

Ho.  & Gard. 

1 

0 

0 

April  2, 

5 0 17 

3 

0 

0 

7 

Now  a tenant  on  the  estate. 

Mav  1, 

Daniel  Hogan,  compensation  for  quitting  Ballintemple, 

27  3 20 

116 

0 

0 

31 

6 

8 

Thomas  Hunt,  do.  for  quitting  iarnavilla,  . 

25  0 0 

1st  compensation. 

May  2, 

John  Murphy,  for  quitting  Golden  Garden,  . 

Ho.  & Gard. 

0 

Martin  Ryan,  for  quitting  Carhue,  . 

Do. 

2 

0 

0 

- 

2nd  do. 

2 

0 

0 

— 

May  28, 

William  Dwyer  and  Commons,  for  their  interest  in 

Not  resident,  claiming  a 

— 

15 

0 

0 

— 

Sept.  22, 

'T.  and  Henry  Hunt,  on  account,  quitting  Farna villa, 

- 

20 

4 

6 

- 

2nd  compensation. 

Dec.  5, 
1839. 
Jan.  2, 

E.  Fahy,  for  buildings  in  Ballintemple,  late  Mr.  Hayes, 

- 

20 

0 

0 

Not  resident  on  this  farm. 

T.  and  Henry  Hunt,  quitting  Farnavilla,  balance 

3rd  compensation. 

May  i, 

compensation,  ..... 

- 

5 

6 

- 

Pat.  Quinlan,  Ballintemple,  compensation  for  quitting 

_ 

_ 

39 

3 

o 

1st  do. 

Mich.  Sexton,  same,  for  quitting  Gurtussa,  on  account, 

- 

- 

Mav  2, 

Samuel  Simpson,  quitting  Maudestown, 

P.  and  James  Quinlan,  on  account,  compensation  for 

Ho.  & Gard. 

" 

2 

-i 

2nd  do. 

1st  do.  A woodrangor 

,,  13, 
June  5, 

quitting  Ballintemple,  .... 

6 0 20 

23 

7 

10 

I 

Richard  Hoare,  for  cabins  in  Coolcussane, 

2 small  cabins 

2 

16 

6 

- 

July  1, 
„ 24, 

Michael  Sexton,  on  account,  consideration  for  quitting 
Gurtussa,  ...... 

Do.  ' do.  do. 

; 

1 

5 

10 

0 

0 

0 

; 

2nd  compensation. 
3rd  do. 

» 26, 

P.  and  James  Quinlan,  on  account,  compensation  for 

3rd  do. 

quitting  Ballintemple,  .... 

- 

Michael  Sexton,  on  account,  compensation  for  quitting1 
Gurtussa,  . . - • 

P.  and  James  Quinlan,  on  account,  compensation  for 

_ 

C 

0 

0 

- 

4th  do. 

Aug.  5, 

j47 

11 

4th  do. 

quitting  Ballintemple,  .... 

- 

Michael  Sexton,  on  account,  compensation  for  quitting 

5th  do. 

Ballintemple,  ..... 

10, 

P.  and  J.  Quinlan,  balance  compensation  for  quitting 
Ballintemple,  ..... 

39  3 2 

198 

10 

3 

5th  do. 

Part  III. 
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Tburstiu  Leveson,  on  account  of  his  interest  in  Man- 

demount,  

Do.  do.  do. 

Do.  do.  do. 

Michl.  Dwyer,  for  his  crops  quitting  Attibrick, 
Thurstin  Leveson,  on  account  of  his  interest  in  Mnu- 
demount,  . • • • 


George  Taylor,  quitting  Ballinilumen, 

Michael  Sexton,  balance  of  compensation  for  quitting 
Gurtussa,  . . • • • . . • 

Thurstin  Leveson,  balance  compensation  for  quitting 
Maudeuiouut,  . 

Michael  Dwyer,  balance  compensation  for  crops, 

]{.  Butler,  for  giving  up  chum  to  lands  in  Mauilemount, 
Bichard  Louey,  for  quitting  Gnrtecnamo,  . - 

Timothy  Ryan  and  Sons,  compensation  for  quitting 
Gurtussa,  . ■ • - • . 

Denis  Carroll,  quitting  Currovaue,  in  addition  to 
£23  7 s.  lOd.  ...... 

Jolin  Gorman,  on  account,  compensation  for  quitting 
Coolcussane,  .••••• 

Michael  Sexton,  late  of  Gurtussa,  an  additional  sum 
to  enable  him  to  emigrate,  .... 

, Samuel  Simpson,  Maudcstown,  same, 

, Edward  Fallon,  for  giving  up  his  holding  in  Gur- 
teenagrana,  . . ■ 

Edward  Long,  compensation  for  quitting  Coolcussane, 
Do.  do.  do. 

Phillip  Gooly,  for  quitting  Gurtnasky, 

John  Ryan,  for  quitting  Clone, 

Michael  Sexton,  of  Gurtussa,  to  bring  his  father, 
Patrick  Ryan,  compensation  for  quitting  Clone, 

J.  English,  for  quitting  Shraliavala,  . 

I Ewd.  Brown,  for  giving  up  53  acres  in  Sliraliavala,  . 


Richard  Loner,  consideration  for  quitting  claim  to 
lamls  in  Gurteenamo,  .... 
John  Ryan,  compensation  for  quitting  a cabin  ii: 
Coolbawn,  ..... 

Widow  Ryan,  compensation  for  quitting  Dromiuonlj 
D.  Hunt,  for  quitting  a cabin  in  Muudemount, 

John  Ryan,  compensation  for  quitting  Carhue, 

Nony  Wkleron,  quitting  Clone, 

Thomas  Ryan,  do. 

Patrick  Ilely,  compensation  for  quitting  Coolbawn, 


Quantity  of 
Land  held  l>y 

Irish  Measure. 

Payments 

Cash. 

in 

Allowances  in 
Kent. 

a.  n.  r. 

£ 

tl. 

£ s.  ,1. 

2 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

5 

O 

0 

- 

3 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

- 

0 

11 

6 

- 

- 

3 

0 

11 

0 

0 

- 

- 

6 16  6 

- 

52 

17 

1 

- 

- 

14 

IS 

6 

- 

_ 

95 

0 

0 

_ 

1 

1ft 

0 

1 2 0 

2 

2 

6 

- 

20  0 0 

76 

0 

0 

- 

- 

4 

0 

0 

3 3 5 

3 

0 

0 

- 

_ 

10 

0 

0 

_ 

- 

1 

0 

0 

5 0 0 

6 

0 

0 

5 3 31 

2 » 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

House. 

2 

0 

9 

- 

Do. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

710  0 

. 7 

0 

0 

15  19  2 

5 3 10 

2 

0 

0 

- 

• , . 

- 

8 

0 

0 

_ 

1 

0 

0 

14  3 8 

5 

0 

0 

54  10  I0.t 

Cabin. 

1 

0 

0 

- ' 

47  1 27 

18 

6 

0J 

_ 

5 

0 

0 

- 

5 

0 

1) 

- 

7 

u 

0 

2,425 

4 

54 

2,188  1 71 J 

rilACT. 

1 2nd  do. 
i 3rd  do. 

! 1st  payment.  Kotaresi- 
| dent. 

! 4th  do. 

! nth  do. 

O' th  do. 

7 th  do. 

Tenant  deserted  the  lands. 
. 6th  payment. 

; 8tli  do.  Same  account. 


| 2nd  compensation. 


Not  resident ; a boy. 


Rents  abated  to  tenants  to  1st  May,  1822,  . ......  £13,437  6 41, 

Do.  do.  in  compensation  tor  quitting  from  1st  May,  1822,  to  1st  Nor.,  1843,  2,188  1 11J 

Cash  paid  to  tenants  on  same  account,  . . . . . . . 2,425  4 61 


[ The  witness  withdrew."] 

Graham  Johnston,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  You  are  agent  to  Lord  Essex? — Yes,  I am. 

2.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  at  Navan,  by  Mr.  Bernard 
Ford,  and  Thomas  Mooney,  on  the  2nd  of  July  last? — Yes,  I have. 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  answer  to  it? — Yes,  I have.  Mr. 
Ford  holds  about  140  Irish  acres  of  the  lands  of  Ongenstown,  under  a lease  made  to 
himself,  from  1st  November,  ISOS,  for  thirty-one  years,  or  his  own  life,  at  the  yearly  rent 
of  £25!)  7s.  Id.,  exclusive  of  rent-charge.  In  this  lease  there  are  very  many  special  cove- 
nants, independent  of  the  payment  of  rent,  and  amongst  others,  Mr.  Ford  was  bound, 
three  years  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  to  put  the  buildings  in  substantial  repair,  to  new 
timber  and  slate  the  roofs,  and  in  such  repairs  to  expend  at  least  £200,  producing  proper 
vouchers,  and  to  keep  same  in  repair,  &c.  "When  I undertook  the  management  of  the 
estate,  a return  of  various  matters  was  furnished  me  by  the  law  agent,  and  amongst  others, 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Ford’s  lease.  On  my  coming  to  view  the  townland,  it  was  plain  that 
the  special  covenants  I alluded  to  had  not  been  performed  by  Mr.  Ford,  and  furthermore, 
it  was  equally  plain  that  he  could  not  have  the  means  to  stock  and  manage  his  land  from 
the  condition  I found  it  in,  or  even  make  repairs,  as  he  was  bound  to  do.  An  abatement  ol 
nearly  £60  yearly  had  been  made  in  his  rent  some  years  before,  and  though  I felt  satisfied 
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lie  had  an  excellent  and  cheap  farm,  I did  not  for  one  moment  contemplate  any  change  in  5 
his  rent,  or  enforcement  of  the  covenants  in  his  lease,  but  contented  myself  with  drawing 
his  attention  to  the  state  of  liis  house  and  ground,  requesting,  that  for  his  own  sake  he 
would  endeavour  to  make  the  former  at  least  more  respectable,  and  I freely  admit  that  so 
far  as  thatching  the  roof  and  whitewashing  the  walls  ho  has  improved  the  external  appear- 
ance, but  it  is  still  the  old  house  which  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  lease  • and 
although  there  is  an  additional  penal  rent  of  £92  Gs.  2d.  yearly  for  not  repairing.  &c.f  no 
such  sum  has  ever  been  demanded.  If  Mr.  Ford  could  by  any  means  command  the  fourth 
part  of  £800  or  £900  which  he  expressed  his  wish  to  lay  out,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, in  building  a house,  I should  much  wish  to  see  him  first  perform  part  of  what 
he  is  bound  to  do  by  lease,  or  at  least  stock  and  crop  his  land  so  as  to  make  it  more 
profitable  to  himself.  The  portion  of  bog  ground  Mr.  Ford  mentions  to  have  been  taken 
from  him— about  thirty-one  Irish  acres,  was  given,  as  I understood,  by  the  agent  cf  the  late 
Lord  Essex,  at  the  small  rent  of  £2  yearly,  as  run  out  hog,  to  he  gradually  reclaimed  and 
made  arable.  It  adjoined  his  leased  land,  but  very  little  progress  was  made  in  so  reclaim- 
ing ; on  the  contrary,  all  the  turf  possible  was  yearly  sold  off  it,  and  when  remonstrated 
with  by  me,  he  pretended  it  was  only  t’ne  banks  he  was  cutting,  for  the  purpose  of  reclaim- 
ing. At  length,  I assured  him  if  he  persisted  in  selling  the  turf,  I would  take  the  hog  from 
him.  He  did  persist ; and  having  satisfied  myself,  from  actual  view,  that  a quantity  of  turf 
was  so  made,  after  repeated  warnings  (the  rented  amount  of  which,  according  to  a return 
I had  taken  in  1S42,  exceeded  £50),  I determined  liis  tenancy  by  notice  to  quit,  and  have 
now  laid  off  the  run  out  bog  for  the  use  of  persons  who  occupied  part  of  Mr.  Hazlewood’s 
former  holding  adjoining,  any  turf  thereon  being  also  laid  out  as  firing  for  the  present  occu- 
piers of  that  holding.  It  may  bo  proper  to  observe  that  until  the  month  of  May  last 
Mr.  F ord  never  mentioned  any  tiling  of  having  defended  his  landlord's  rights ; hc‘  then 
mentioned  by  letter  that  a large  part  of  the  bog  would  now  be  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  Lord  Fingal,  but  for  him.  I never  heard  of  it.  however,  in  any  other  way ; 
nor  did  he  say  he  had  lost  a shilling  hv  such  defence,  or  any  thing  about  his  father.  The 
tenor  of  Mr.  Ford's  evidence  might  induce  the  supposition  that  1 had  turned  out  some  of 
his  tenants : this  is  not  the  case,  he  had  but  one  tenant  on  liis  bog  ground,  who  still  remains, 
getting  a larger  holding.  The  persons  he  alludes  to  were  occupiers  of  part  of  Mr.  Ilazle- 
wood's  holding,  with  which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  although  he  made  a personal  application 
to  me  to  remove  one  of  them,  which  I refused,  as  I considered  him  a proper  tenant.  I 
have  also  to  state  that  T reside  but  twenty-four  miles  from  N avail,  where  I frequently  go  ; 
that  Mr.  Williams,  the  local  agent,  lias  merely  the  immediate  superintendence  and  carrying; 
out  of  what  may  be  necessary ; that  all  lettings  of  land  have  been  made  by  myself,  without- 
either  consulting  him  upon  the  value  or  upon  the  intended  divisions;  that  the  bailiffs,  one 
in  Ongeustown  and  the  other  in  Navan.are  perfectly  distinct  in  their  duties,  except  their  joint 
attendance  on  Mr.  "Williams  and  myself  when  necessary,  and  arc  paid  their  salaries  of  £10 
each,  and  receive  no  emoluments,  as  I believe,  by  free  labour  or  otherwise,  by  the  tenants — 
indeed,  only  one  of  them  holds  land ; and  that  the  increase  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Ford’s 
evidence,  of  twelve  or  thirteen  acres  in  Mr.  Williams's  farms  in  a different  place,  near  four 
miles  from  Ongenstown,  was  the  result  , of  an  arrangement  upon  the  new  letting  of  a towu- 
land,  which  mostly  fell  out  of  lease  in  November,  1842.  The  concluding  part  of  Mr.  Ford’s 
evidence  I do  not  sufficiently  understand  to  remark  upon.  I have  also  road  over  the 
evidence  of  Thomas  Mooney,  taken  at  Navan  as  before ; he  was  one  of  the  occupiers  on  -Sa 
Mr.  Hazlewood’s  late  holding,  and  the  particulars  connected  with  the  change  of  tenancy 
therein,  are  detailed  in  my  evidence  before  the  commissioners  on  the  30th  of  April  last,  to 
which  I beg  to  refer.  In  Mooney’s  particular  case  he  was  returned  as  holding  two  acres 
two  roods  under  Mr.  Hazlewood,  but  he  had  let  part  of  it  away.  His  house,  which  he  divided 
into  two,  giving  one  part  to  a cottier,  was  very  bad ; he  got  the  timber  of  what  he  occupied, 
and  the  cottier  the  other  part.  His  statement  of  the  under-agent  haying  made  up  a list 
and  sent  it  to  Lord  Essex,  giving  bad  characters  of  the  occupiers,  is  altogether  wrong ; no 
such  list  was  sent,  and  consequently  the  letters  from  Lord  Essex  to  Air.  Young  on  that 
subject  could  not  have  passed.  Air.  George  Brady,  and  subsequently  his  representatives, 
held  under  an  old  lease  a great  many  houses  in  the  outlets  of  the  town  of  Navan,  several  of 
which,  in  latter  years,  were  occupied  by  persons  of  the  very  worst  character,  even'  out- 
house being  turned  into  a dwelling,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  apprehend  any  suspicious 
person  when  he  got  into  a street,  he  had  such  facility  in  getting  through  those  back 
houses.  Both  the  magistrates  aud  police  spoke  upon  the  subject,  and  I called  upon  the 
representatives  of  Brady  to  prevent  any  more  repair  or  rebuilding  of  those  houses,  so  as  to 
check  in  some  manner  the  nuisance.  These  parties,  however,  did  not  second  my  news, 
and  at  length  I determined  their  tenancy  by  notice  at  November,  184 1 . Air.  Williams  was 
particularly  active  in  getting  up  the  possession  without  law  process,  which,  having  effected, 
he  allowed  the  tenants  to  occupy  again  as  caretakers;  and  it  being  known  that  I would 
not  permit  any  hack  house  to  be  again  occupied  as  a residence,  he  gradually  got  them  out 
between  that  and  the  month  of  April  following,  as  they  could  provide  themselves,  removing 
the  worst  characters  first  and  selecting  the  best  tenants  he  could  out  of  the  remainder. 

Mr.  Williams  acted  in  all  this  with  my  full  concurrence,  and,  owing  to  liis  firmness  and 
perseverance,  some  of  the  most  common  receptacles  for  robbers  were  levelled  without 
violence ; a matter  admitted  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  of  great  consequence  to  the  good 
order  of  the  town.  John  Stringer,  Bridget  Finegan,  and  Anne  Ralph,  who  were  examined 
by  the  commissioners,  resided  on  this  holding,  and  Mr.  Williams  attends  to  give  his  reasons 
for  their  removal.  [The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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John  Donnellan  Balfe,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  With  respect  to  a statement  made  by  you  in  your  former  evidence,  relative  to  Mr. 
M-.thew  O’Reilly,  of  Upper  Dorset-street,  have  you  any  thing  you  wish  to  state  to  the 
commissioners  ?— Yes.  It  is  in  answer  to  question  No.  36,  that  is  the  first  passage  in  which 
Mr.  O’Reilly’s  name  occurs.  Upon  my  attention  being  called  to  my  answer  to  this  question, 
l feel  bound  to  state  that  my  first  communication  with  Mr.  O’Reilly  upon  the  subject  of 
Lord  Gormanston’s  tenantry,  was  owing  to  a letter  received  from  him,  vindicating  in  the 
strongest  language  the  humanity  of  his  lordship  to  His  tenantry.  When  I went  subsequently 
to  Dublin,  I called  upon  Mr.  O’Reilly,  who  insisted  that  Lord  Gormanston  had  a perfect 
riu'ht  to  get  rid  of  those  tenants  who  paid  no  rents  whether  sub  or  immediate,  and  was 
quite  justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  cases  upon  which  we  were  arguing  in  getting 
rid  of  those  tenants.  The  letter  of  Mr.  O'Reilly  to  me  in  vindication  of  Lord  Gormanston, 
I handed  to  the  commissioners  upon  a former  occasion.  Then  there  was  another  passage 
in  which  I referred  to  Mr.  O'Reilly’s  telling  me  that  Colonel  Cruise  having  consulted  him  as 
the  law  agent  about  turning  the  rest  of  the  tenants  off,  I wish  to  state  that  Mr.  O’Reilly  in  the 
sa  ne  conversation  merely  stated,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  undoubted  right  of  getting  rid  of 
those  tenants  who  paid  no  rents,  whether  sub  or  immediate,  Colonel  Cruise  had  expressed  a 
determination  of  getting  rid  of  all  defaulters,  and  was  then  taking  :•  >: eps  to  effect  that  purpose. 
I feel  bound  to  state  at  the  same  time,  that  the  whole  nature  of  Mr.  O’Reilly’s  conversation 
with  me  was  in  vindication  of  Lord  Gormanston’s  conduct,  and  that  the  unfavourable  con- 
struction which  the  wording  of  my  evidence  was  likely  to  bear,  arose  from  my  having 
ne  jlected  to  express  myself  more  accurately.  And  with  regard  to  my  answer  to  question 
No.  65,  I wish  to  state  that  upon  further  inquiry,  I find  that  no  ejectments  were  brought 
in  the  superior  courts,  except  where  the  rent  exceeded  £50.  That  is  a matter  which  must 
ha  :o  escaped  me  in  the  correction  of  my  evidence. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

William  Henry  Jackson,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — Upper  Meckleriburgli-street,  Dublin. 

2.  What  is  your  employment  ?• — I am  a solicitor  and  land  agent,  principally  a solicitor. 

Are  you  agent  to  any  property  in  the  county  of  Cavan  ? — I am. 

Having  read  the  evidence  of  Henry  M'Quade,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to 
make  to  the  commissioners  ? — I do  not  know  that  I have,  except  that  I did  not  make  the 
tenants  any  promise  of  leases.  I took  possession  as  is  there  stated,  and  desired  them  if 
they  wished  to  offer  for  the  land,  to  send  in  proposals  to  me  the  next  morning,  which  they 
did,  and  I forwarded  the  particulars  to  my  employer  in  England.  The  lands  were  after- 
wards let  to  Mr.  Nixon,  the  entire  of  the  lands. 

5.  Have  those  people  ever  made  any  application  since  as  to  those  lands? — Yes,  they 
have  made  several  applications,  and  the  circumstances  are  these : On  taking  possession  of 
the  lands,  I recommended  them  to  send  in  proposals,  -which  they  did,  and  which  I forwarded 
to  England.  I had  previously  had  the  land  surveyed  and  valued  by  a regular  valuator ; I 
looked  over  the  proposals,  and  communicated  to  my  employer  in  England  the  purport  of 
them.  I found  that  they  did  not  come  up  to  what  ought  to  have  been  the  value  of  the 
land ; and  then  the  agent  of  Major  North  in  England  desired  me  to  receive  proposals  from 
different  parties.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  been  formerly  a middleman,  sent  hi  a proposal, 
and  Mr.  Nixon,  of  Lowdham  Hall,  near  Virginia,  sent  in  a proposal,  and  his  proposal  was 
subsequently  accepted.  The  tenants  have  ever  since,  up  to  the  present  moment,  refused 
to  acknowledge  Mr.  Nixon's  right  to  interfere  with  the  lands,  or  have  any  control  over  them. 

6.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  had  any  communication  with  the  landlord  in  Eng- 
land?— With  the  trustee  they  have,  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Ashton  Hall,  in  Yorkshire.  One  of 
them  went  over  to  him,  and  his  agent  in  England  wrote  to  me  to  endeavour  to  make  some 
arrangement  between  the  tenants  and  Mr.  Nixon,  which  I endeavoured  to  do  ; but  it  was 
all  to  no  effect.  They  refused  to  recognise  the  right  of  Mr.  Nixon  to  interfere  with  them. 

7.  Did  you,  in  point  of  fact,  at  any  time  decline  informing  the  tenants  who  the  trustee 
or  landlord  of  the  property  was ; and  if  so,  for  what  reason  ? — At  first,  I refused  to  give 
them  the  address  of  the  trustees  in  England ; I did  not  like  to  have  them  annoyed  by  their 
going  over  there  to  annoy  them.  I had  full  power  to  act,  and  the  lease  had  been  granted 
to  Mr.  Nixon,  not  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  King.  I offered  to  give  them  a letter  to  the  agent  in 
England,  if  they  would  call  upon  me. 

_ 8.  Had  an)-  application  been  made  to  you  before  the  lease  was  signed  or  promised  ? — 
Not  before  the  lease  was  promised ; but  before  the  lease  was  signed  there  might  have  been 
applications  made  to  me.  The  tenants  had  behaved  in  rather  an  outrageous  manner.  At 
first  when  the  lease  was  granted  to  Mr.  Nixon,  they  refused  to  let  him  go  on  the  lands  at 
all,  and  he  was  advised  to  serve  ejectments  upon  title,  which  he  did,  and  they  nearly  mur- 
dered some  of  the  process  servers,  for  which  the  court  of  Queen’s  Bench  granted  attach- 
ments against  some  of  them  ; they  took  it  into  their  heads  that  there  was  no  owner  or 
landlord  for  the  property.  It  is  a very  extraordinary  delusion,  though  one  or  two  of  them 
went  over  to  England,  and  saw  the  trustee,  Mr.  Wilson,  that  they  are  still  under  that 
impression.  Now,  judging  from  their  actions,  the  great  objection  they  seem  to  have  is 
against  the  lands  being  let  to  a middleman.  I thought  it  would  be  rather  a benefit  to  the 
tenantry  from  Mr.  Nixon  living  near  the  lands.  He  wrote  to  me,  and  promised  me  in 
etery  way  to  benefit  them,  if  he  got  a lease  ; and  he  is  bound  in  his  lease  by  very  heavy 
covenants  to  spend  £l,000  in  improving  and  cultivating  the  land. 
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9.  Is  there  any  clause  as  to  subletting  ? — No,  there  is  no  clause  against  subletting 

10.  Do  you  know  whet, ier  he  has  made  them  any  offer  of  leases?— He  offered  to  leave 
the  valuation  of  the  land  to  Mr.  Taylor,  the  valuator  who  valued  Colonel  Pratt's  property 
in  the  county,  and  to  Mr.  Sargeant,  and  to  give  them  leases  according  to  their  valuation 
He  offered  that  m the  presence  of  their  own  solicitor. 

1 1.  What  length  of  lease  did  he  offer  them  ?— He  could  not  grant  a long  lease ; he  has 
only  a lease  of  eleven  years  himself;  he  could  not  grant  it  longer  than  his  own  term. 

12.  Do  you  know  whether  he  specified  any  length  of  lease  when  speaking  to  them?— 
]So,  I do  not  know  that  he  did ; but  I understood  he  was  to  grant  as  long  a lease  as  he  could. 

[ The  witness  withdreiv .] 


Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Abbey  Cottage.  Navan. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  employment  ?— I am  iocal  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Essex 
and  the  Baron  De  Roos. 

3.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bernard  Ford  ?— Yes ; I have. 

4.  Having  read  that  evidence  have  you  any  observation  you  wish  to  submit  to  the  com- 
missioners ?— He  accuses  me  and  the  bailiff  there  of  getting  labour  from  the  tenantry,  which 
I deny.  I deny  that  I got  any  free  labour  from  them.  Some  of  them  came  one  day  last 
season  to  help  me  to  put  out  manure  without  being  solicited.  He  accuses  me  also  of  havin'" 
the  management  of  the  setting  of  the  lands.  I do  not  set  any  of  the  lands,  nor  value  an  v 
of  the  lands ; I only  see  them  carried  into  execution. 

5.  By  whom  are  the  lands  set  ? — By  Mr.  Johnston. 

G.  By  whom  are  they  valued  ? — By  Mr.  Johnston. 

7.  Have  you  had  any  addition  made  to  your  firm  ? — Yes ; my  father-in-law  gave  up  some 
lands  and  I got  twelve  or  thirteen  acres;*  hut  it  is  not  any  part  of  these  lands  of  Ongens- 
town,  it  is  four  miles  from  them,  and  they  were  given  up  with  his  own  free  good-will. 

8.  To  what  extent  may  the  labour,  have  gone  which  you  have  had  from  the  tenants  ? — 
I have  had  no  labour  from  them.  They  came  one  day  last  spring  when  I was  in  a hurry 
giving  out  some  manure  ; I had  rather  they  did  not  come,  for  1 had  to  feed  them  and  their 
horses,  and  it  was  more  expense  to  mo  than  hiring  the  horses,  hut  as  they  had  come 
unsolicited,  I did  not  like  to  send  them  away  ; and  1 very  often  lent  ray  own  horse  in  the 
same  way. 

9.  Did  any  other  people  come  to  you  at  that  time,  in  that  way,  besides  the  tenants 
on  Lord  Essex’s  estate  ? — No  ; they  did  not. 

10.  Do  you  know  the  portion  of  the  bog  of  which  Mr.  Ford  speaks? — Yes,  I do. 

11.  Are  you  aware  in  whose  possession  that  is  at  present  ? — I am. 

12.  In  whose  possession  is  it  ?— It  is  divided  into  lots.  Cassidy  lias  a portion  of  it. 

13.  Under  whom  do  Cassidy  and  the  others  hold  ? — Under  the  proprietor,  Lord  Essex. 

14.  Have  any  improvements  been  made  in  that  hog? — There  have. 

15.  By  whom  were  they  made  ? — By  the  proprietor.  We  are  making  new  roads  througl: 
it,  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord,  for  the  convenience  of  the  tenants.^ 

1G.  Did  the  landlord  do  any  thing  else  besides  making  new  roads  ? — Yes.  There  was  a 
river  sunk  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  tenants  and  landlord ; he  advanced  what  they  did 
not  make  up.  • 

1 7.  How  much  did  he  advance  ? — I cannot  say  the  sum ; hut  I know  he  did  advance  some. 

18.  Did  the  tenantry  assist  in  making  the  road  also  ? — No ; it  was  all  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord. 

19.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  John  Stringer,  have  you  any  tiring  to  state  ? — I put 
him  out. 

20.  Had  you  any  conversation  before  putting  him  out  ? — Nothing  more  than  with  any  of 
the  other  tenants.  He  gave  Brady  possession  and  Brady  gave  possession  to  me,  and  I put 
Iriin  in  as  caretaker  for  a certain  time. 

21.  Did  you  make  him  any  promise  at  the  time  of  Iris  giving  up  possession  ? — Never. 

22.  Did  you  ever  give  him  a promise  of  a house  at  a valued  rent  ?, — Never.  lie  is  a person 
that  bore  a very  bad  character,  and  was  in  gaol,  and  I thought  it  better  to  get  rid  of  him. 
I made  lain  no  promise  whatever. 

23.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  with  respect  to  the  evidence  of  Bridget  Finne- 
gan?— I put  her  out  also,  because  she  was  a woman  of  very  bad  character.  She  was  tried 
at  the  sessions  and  sentenced  to  six  months’  imprisonment.  I was  present  at  the  time. 

24.  For  what  ? — For  robbery.  They  were  a nuisance  to  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and 
the  people  were  quite  delighted  to  get  them  out. 

25.  Have  you  any  thing  to  say  with  respect  to  the  evidence  of  Anne  Ihalph  ? — I put  her 
out  when  I got  the  management  of  the  estate.  I thought  I had  a right  to  do  the  best  I 
could  for  the  proprietor.  I found  she  was  not  able  to  pay  any  rent,  and  I was  obliged  to 
get  rid  of  her. 

26.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  rent  was  paid  by  any  person  for  her  ? — I do  not  know ; 

I never  got  any. 

27.  Did  she  owe  any  arrears  when  she  was  put  out? — I do  not  know ; she  was  not  our 
tenant. 

28.  On  what  occasion  were  these  people  put  out  ? — A man  of  the  name  of  Brady,  of 
Navan,  held  it  under  lease,  and  he  allowed  it  to  be  under-let.  His  tenants  had  tenants, 
and  they  had  tenants  again.  The  lease  dropped,  and  Mr.  J ohnston,  from  the  different 
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complaints  of  tlic  magistrates  and  police  of  the  nuisance  of  these  people,  ashed  Mr.  Brady 
to  get  rid  of  the  under-lettings.  Mr.  Brady  would  not  join  Mr.  Johnston  in  getting  rid 
of  them,  and  he  served  them  with  notice  to  quit,  and  they  gave  up  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  and  gave  me  possession. 

29.  Was  there  any  land  attached  to  those  houses  ? — No,  not  to  those  houses.  They 
were  all  cabins  in  ruins,  in  a most  wretched  state.  One  place  was  not  more  than  two  yards 
square,  and  houses  were  built  round  it.  There  were  fifteen  families  in  those  houses  in  the 
back  yard.  They  had  to  stoop  to  get  into  the  houses.  There  were  about  forty  people 
there. 

30.  What  has  become  of  those  people  ? — They  have  gone  to  reside  somewhere. 

31.  Have  many  of  them  gone  into  the  poor-house  ? — No,  I do  not  think  they  have.  That 
description  of  people  do  not  go  into  the  poor-house.  They  would  rather  be  strolling  about. 

32.  When  you  say  that  description  of  people,  what  description  do  you  speak  of? — They 
were  beggars,  and  tinkers,  and  sweeps,  and  that  sort  of  people. 

33.  With  respect  to  the  case  of  Thomas  Mooney,  residing  at  Ongenstown,  have  you  any 
{ice  Thomas  Mooney  S statement  to  make  to  us? — I put  him  out,  according  to  the  directions  I received.  He  held 

Evidence,  under  the  middle  landlord,  Mr.  Hazlewood.  He  had  something  beyond  two  acres,  and  he 

mo./  set  it  and  had  cottiers  under  him.  He  held  an  acre  himself,  and  had  a very  bad  bouse. 

He  got  the  timber  belonging  to  himself,  and  the  cottiers  got  the  timber  belonging  to  them. 

34.  How  many  families  were  put  out  of  that  place  at  that  time  ? — I am  not  exactly  sure, 
either  fourteen  or  fifteen  families.  There  were  fifty-three  families  omit  when  we  got 
possession. 

35.  What  quantity  of  land  did  those  parties  hold  who  were  dispossessed  ? — From  an 
acre  to  two  acres  of  land. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 
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Pierce  Nagle,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Anakessv,  near  Mallow,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

2.  You  arc  a landed  proprietor? — Yes,  I am. 

3.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Pierce  Green,  given  at  Mallow,  have  yon  any 

statement  you  wish  to  make  to  (lie  commissioners? — I certainly  do  not  know  wliat  bis 
accusations  amount  to.  I have  bad  a great  number  of  tenants,  who  owed  me  very  consider- 
able sums  of  money  ; I have  forgiven  tho  arrears  to  most  of  them,  and  held  them  on  my 
property  till  they  became  so  impoverished,  and  tho  land  so  impoverished,  that  they  could 
not  pay  the  vent,  ami  I generally  compounded  with  them,  and  let  them  take  away  the  crops; 
they  generally  got  their  crops,  except  Daniel  Madden.  I may  state  that  I forgave  the 
tenants  upon  this  property  nearly  £-1.000  of  arrears.  Daniel  Madden’s  rent  was  £2  10s. 
an  acre,  his  arrear  was  £-594  4s.  \)d.  in  181(1.  In  1820  or  1821,  I employed  Mr.  Hare, 
the  agent  to  Lord  Doncraile,  to  go  over  the  estate  and  value  the  land,  and  ho  reduced  this 
man's  rent  from  £2  10s.  an  acre  to  £l  7s. ; but  even  then,  alter  that  lie  got  considerably 
in  debt.  lie  always  owed  an  arrear  of  some  kind  or  another.  In  1837  he  owed  an  arrear 
£56  12.s\  1 Or/.,  and  in  1S3S  he  owed  an  arrear  of  £45,  even  upon  tho  abated  rent.  In 
1S39  the  arrear  was  £62  16s. ; in  1840,  £(iG  9s.  3 id.;  in  1841,  £81  I Is.  Ilf/. ; and  in 
Sejftcmber,  1842,  lie  owed  £168  19s.  3d.  for  rent;  and  I find  be  was  allowed  for  fifty 
barrels  of  culm  which  bo  never  burnt — bo  was  allowed  it  for  seven  years,  amounting  to  £68 
5s.;  so  that  virtually  he  owed  mo  about  £237  4s.  3d.  in  September,  1S42.  1 made  accurate 

inquiries,  and  I found  lie  did  burn  lime  for  ten  or  eleven  years,  but  bo  was  still  allowed  for 
the  seven  years  as  though  bo  bad  burnt  it.  At  last  lie  impoverished  the  land  to  such  a 
degree  that  I could  not  lot  him  remain ; lie  took  in  stock  to  graze.  He  had  but  one  cow  of 
his  own,  and  two  horses,  and  two  colts ; but  be  bad  other  people’s  cows  upon  the  ground, 
and  besides  that,  lie  began  to  let  the  land  to  bis  own  labourers.  To  one  man  lie  let  a field 
close  to  bis  hou<e,  which  he  was  to  pay  £10  or  £1 1 for  ; he  also  took  to  drinking,  and  used 
to  stay  in  bed  for  a week  together,  with  the  whisky  bottle  near  him.  My  family  got  a 
valuable  farm  for  him  near  Buttcvant,  but  the  man  drank  it  out,  and  sold  his  interest  in  it 
to  bis  nephew  for  £70.  . Tho  priest  seems  to  suppose  that  I ought  to  support  tlic  man  after 
forgiving  him  what  I did,  and  indulging  him  as  I did ; but  his  family  are  extremely  inde- 
pendent. T paid  bis  nephew  £100,  which  lie  bad  lent  me  at  one  time,  when  I was  rather 
younger  than  I am  now.  With  respect  to  Denis  Daly  and  the  other  tenants,  they  owed 
me  in  1816,  i’313  65.  5 \d. ; they  had  their  lands  for  17s.  the  Irish  aero,  and  they  bad  112 
acres,  but  I did  not  get  a fraction  of  the  arrears.  I compounded  with  them,  I knew  it  was 
useless  to  ask  for  any  arrears;  they  were  the  most  indolent  people,  and  got  considerably  in 
debt,  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1828,  they  owed  £252  9*.  11  d. 

4.  Do  I understand  you,  that  the  arrears  they  owed  in  1816  had  been  forgiven  them  ? — 
They  paid  17s.  an  acre,  anti  I think  that  they  were  to  pay  23s.  an  acre  in  lien  of  the  £300. 
I knew  it  was  perfectly  useless  to  ask  for  tho  arrears.  With  respect  to  the  man  Daly, 
his  family  are  at  this  moment  labourers  on  my  estate,  and  I never  beard  of  the  complaint 
till  this  clergyman  chose  to  bring  it  forward. 

5.  With  respect  to  those  people  who  were  noticed  in  tho  month  of  September  last,  will 
you  stale  under  what  circumstances  that  took  place? — Those  were  people  who  held  land 
from  me,  and  whose  farms  had  been  out  of  lease  for  many  years  : one  of  them  held  thirty- 
eight  acros  and  twenty-two  perches,  he  pays  6s.  9|  d.  an  acre;  that  was  taken  in  180l_for 
thirty-six  years.  His  lease  expired  in  1837,  and  I have  not  raised  the  rent  from  that  time 
to  this;  he  paid  me  £13  a year  for  thirty-eight  acres. 
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6.  For  what  cause  was  the  notice  served  upon  him "? — The  notice  was  served  upon  him 
and  the  rest  of  them,  as  I wanted  to  have  new  bargains  with  them.  It  was  time  to  re-let  the 
land ; that  man  held  it  for  seven  years  after  the  lease  expired.  So  far  from  turning  them 
out,  I have  actually  here  the  proposals  they  sent  iu  for  the  land.  I did  not  put  the  lands 
up  to  public  auction  ; I wrote  over  to  my  steward  to  get  them  to  state  what  they  could 
afford  to  pay  me.  Two  of  them  have  bu:lt  houses  upon  the  farms,  and  they  are  now  living 
there,  every  single  one  of  them. 

I.  With  respect  to  a man  stated  to  have  gone  to  Sydney,  have  you  any  statement  to 
make  ?—  No.  It  may  appear  very  harsh  that  I should  have  driven  a man  out  of  the  country, 
but,  as  it  happens,  I did  not.  He  was  brought  up  entirely  by  my  family  from  bis  infancy  ; 
he  was  a confidential  man,  lie  held  a farm  in  like  manner,  and  in  1816  heowed  £327  4s.  64<f. 
I placed  the  greatest  reliance  on  his  integrity,  but  during  mv  absence  from  home,  I found  "he 
allowed  me  to  ho  plundered  in  every  direction;  his  own  children  took  tho  iron  off  my 
implements,  and  lie  got  his  cart  wheels  shod  with  it.  At  last  ho  over-held  the  land,  and  lie 
put  me  to  the  expense  of  £25  or  £30  to  bring  an  ejectment.  There  was  a regular  release 
afterwards  signed  by  him,  a regular  deed  by  which  he  released  all  claim,  and°I  forbore  to 
press  him  for  the  rent;  but  as  to  bis  going  to  Sydney  I may  assign  a very  good  reason  for 
it.  I found,  on  the  survey  of  the  land,  that  that  man  had  bold  about  eighteen  acres  of  mv 
land  which  had  never  been  entered  in  the  rental  at  all.  and  for  which  lie  had  never  paid  any 
rent,  and  had  he  been  charged  with  rent  for  it,  it  would  have  amounted  to  £364.  He  must 
have  known  that  he  held  the  land,  because  twice  a year  lie  paid  county  rates  upon  the  full 
number  of  acres. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Richard  Barnett  Barry,  referring  to  the  com- 
mons of  Dromroc,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make? — There  were  half  a dozen 
persons  who  built  houses  there  suddenly  by  night;  one  man,  an  unfortunate  fiddler,  built  a 
house  there,  and  the  late  Mr.  Stawcll  was  going  to  throw  the  house  down,  ho  saw  it  was  an 
intrusion.  I wrote  to  him  to  state  that  the  man  was  in  the  fever  and  his  family,  but  I begin 
to  suspect  now  that  it  was  all  a trick,  in  order  to  remain  upon  this  place,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  others  who  erected  houses  quite  suddenly  by  night,  and  I believe  Mr. 
Mannix  did  take  some  means  to  dislodge  them,  but  with  what  effect  I do  not  know. 

[ The  icitness  withdrew .] 

Edward  Courtenay,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Mount  Bailey,  in  the  county  of  Louth. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — I am  an  attorney,  in  D’Olier-street,  in  Dublin.  I am  also 
land  agent  to  the  property  of  the  late  Major  Eastwood. 

3.  How  long  is  it  since  Major  Eastwood  died  ? — I should  suppose  about  eight  or  nine 
years. 

4.  How  long  have  you  been  agent  over  this  property  ? — Ten  years. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  arrears  upon  that  property,  have  they  been  paid  ? — Yes,  part  of 
them.  I suppose  one-half  of  them  is  still  outstanding. 

6.  Was  there  ever  any  understanding  that  they  were  to  he  given  up  ? — Never,  to  my 
knowledge. 

7.  Do  the  tenants  hold  at  will  or  by  lease  ? — They  all  hold  at  will  at  present,  except  as 
to  four  or  five. 

8.  Did  they  make  any  claim  of  a promise  of  leases  ? — None  whatever  that  I am  aware  of, 
or  ever  heard. 

9.  Upon  what  tenure  do  those  hold  who  have  leases  ? — Two  of  them  hold  for  three  lives, 
or  thirty-one  years,  from  1S16  or  ISIS.  Two  more  of  them  have  leases  pending  old  Mr. 
Johnston’s  life.  They  hold  not  directly  from  us : he  is  a very  old  man. 

10.  Did  Edward  Quin,  of  Glassdrummond,  ever  make  any  claim  for  a lease? — Never. 

11.  Did  he  make  any  claim  when  his  rent  was  raised  four  years  ago? — No;  nothing 
whatever  was  said  about  a lease.  His  land  was  given  away  to  another  in  consequence  of 
his  declining  to  pay  an  increased  rent.  He  held  it  at  13s.  an  acre,  and  it  was  raised  to  a 
guinea.  He  refused  it,  and  he  was  very  angry  when  he  found  that  another  man  would 
take  it.  It  was  not  given  away  for  six  months,  in  order  to  give  him  a free  option  of  it.  He 
is  a very  illiterate  old  man,  hut  the  richest  on  the  townland.  He  has  contrived  to  make  a 
good  deal  of  money ; I suppose  he  is  worth  £500. 

12.  With  respect  to  the  persons  named  Mines  and  Bennett,  spoken  of  as  persons  ejected 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lennon,  do  you  know  for  what  reason  they  were  ejected  ? — Bennett  was 
a very  bad  character.  He  had  been  an  insolvent,  and  came  out  of  gaol  under  the  act ; and 
at  Armagh  he  engaged  to  the  commissioner  when  he  came  out  within  twenty-one  days  to 
give  up  possession  of  the  land,  and  upon  those  terms  he  got  out.  When  ho  got  out  he  put 
the  landlord  at  defiance,  and  he  was  allowed  notwithstanding  to  hold  over  a year  or  so. 
The  landlord  was  told  he  was  going  away  with  the  crop  by  moonlight.  I went  down  to 
him  and  told  him  the  report.  He  pledged  his  honour  to  me  that  it  was  no  such  thing,  and 
I let  him  thresh  his  crop,  though  he  owed  two  years  and  a half  's  rent.  He  came  in  after 
having  disposed  of  everything,  and  put  me  at  defiance,  and  would  pay. nothing  but  the  old 
rent  he  had  been  paying  four  years  before.  He  carried  away  every  thing  off  the  land,  and 
then  he  found  it  was  better  for  him  to  sell  his  farm ; and  he  went  to  a man  and  sold  him 
the  good-will  of  the  farm,  which  he  held  only  at  will,  for  £50.  The  man  came  up  to  me 
aud  asked  me  if  1 had  any  objection.  I said  no.  I believed  him  to  be  an  honest  man. 
Bennett  was  to  get  £30,  and  he  was  to  give  up  possession  on  a certain  day,  but  before  that 
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time  lie  told,  me  he  had  changed  his  mind.  I then,  brought  an  ejectment  against  him  and 
turned  him  out,  and  gave  it  to  the  man  he  had  sold  it  to.  That  is  the  whole  statement  as 
to  Bennett.  With  respect  to  Mines,  he  is  a man  who  lived  opposite  to  him,  and  joined 
him  in  his  opposition  to  the  landlord.  This  man  can  sell  his  land  for  £10  or  £20  an  acre 
for  the  good-will,  and  go  to  America  if  he  likes  ; but  as  to  giving  him  a lease  it  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  passed. 

\_The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Dublin,  Wednesday,  6th  November,  1844. 

William  Cotter  Kyle,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Larkin  with 
reference  to  a portion  of  the  estate  belonging  to  the  Commissioners  for  Endowed  Schools  in 

s the  county  of  Tipperary,  are  there  any  remarks  you  wish  to  make  upon  it  ? — This  estate 
has  only  very  lately  come  under  the  control  of  the  board,  since  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bell, 
the  late  master  of  the  Clonmel  school,  four  years  ago  ; and  for  the  first  two  years  they  were 
obliged  to  let  the  entire  estate  to  one  tenant.  They  then  sent  down  a professional  surveyor 
from  Dublin  to  value  and  survey  the  estate,  and  acting  upon  that  survey  they  let  the  land. 
They  charge  the  tenants  2s.  Gd.  for  the  bog,  and  more  than  that  smn  has  been  expended  in 
making  roads  and  drains  through  the  bog ; but  I believe  the  tenants  were  in  the  habit 
during  Dr.  Bell’s  time  of  selling  the  turf  in  the  town.  The  board  do  not  allow  that ; they 
have  expended  more  than  they  have  received,  as  their  report  will  show. 

2.  Are  you  enabled  to  state  whether  the  tenants  exercised  the  privilege  from  time  imme- 
morial of  cutting  turf  ? — I have  not  the  most  remote  idea.  Dr.  Bell  may  have  done  what  he 
liked,  but  the  board  look  upon  the  tui-f  as  their  property ; they  do  not  recognise  any  such 
right  on  the  part  of  the  tenants.  When  Dr.  Bell  was  schoolmaster  at  Clonmel  he  got  as 
much  out  of  the  land  as  he  could,  without  taking  care  of  the  property. 

3.  Was  there  a memorial  in  reference  to  this  subject  sent  from  the  tenants  to  the  board  ? — 
Yes,  there  was  a memorial  sent  up. 

4.  How  did  the  board  deal  with  that  memorial? — It  contained  a great  number  of  charges, 
and  it  was  sent  down  to  the  agent  with  a desire  that  he  should  return  an  explanation  to  it, 
or  an  answer  to  it.  He  took  the  charges  seriatim,  and  answered  every  one  of  them ; and 
the  board  were  so  satisfied  that  the  charges  were  not  founded,  that  they  sent  back  an 
answer  to  the  tenants  that  the  complaints  were  not  founded. 

5.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  that  answer  was  sent? — Yes,  to  the  tenants,  not  to 
Mr.  Larkin  ; they  did  not  choose  to  recognise  any  person  interfering  with  their  property. 
In  regard  to  the  charge  of  exacting  rent  very  soon  after  it  is  due,  I wuuld  state  that  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  charges  out  of  the  property  being  very  considerable,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  rent  should  be  collected  as  soon  as  possible,  as  those  charges  out  of  the  estate 
must  be  paid  with  punctuality. 

6.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Patrick  Lalor  in  reference  to  the  property  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Endowed  Schools  in  the  Queen’s  county,  are  there  any  observations  you 
wish  to  make  in  reply  to  it  ? — The  whole  charge  contained  in  it  is,  that  there  were  constant 
memorials  sent  to  the  board,  and  that  the  complaints  contained  in  them  were  not  redressed. 
With  regard  to  that  estate,  it  had  been  very  long  and  grossly  mismanaged.  There  was  a 
receiver  in  the  cause  several  years  ago,  who  was  obliged  to  pay  a considerable  sum  when 
he  was  removed  from  the  receivership.  The  suit  was  at  the  instance  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  charity  many  years  ago,  and  there  were  lettings 
under  the  court ; the  property  got  deranged,  and  the  tenants  refused  to  pay  their  rent — 
that  is  the  letting  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Lalor.  That  suit  has  been  long  wound  up,  and  there 
was  a regular  letting  of  the  estate  subsequently  to  it;  the  tenants,  however,  always 
wished  to  refer  back  to  the  letting  under  the  court.  They  have  also  got  an  idea  that  the 
board  has  no  right  to  the  estate  at  all,  or  that  it  is  bound  to  let  it  for  a small  sum,  £70  a 
year,  or  something  considerably  under  its  value.  After  Mr.  Owen  was  appointed  the  agent 
the  property  went  on  very  regularly  and  very  well  for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  rents 
were  paid  ; there  was,  however,  a memorial  got  up  and  forwarded  to  the  board  in  the  year 
183S,  containing  a great  many  charges  against  the  general  management  of  the  property. 
That  memorial  was  referred  for  investigation  to  Mr.  Fetlierston,  one  of  the  solicitors  to  the 
board,  who,  in  the  presence  of  the  professional  persons  employed  for  the  complainants, 
investigated  the  entire  of  the  charges,  and  reported  every  one  of  them  disproved.  Of 
course  that  matter  was  at  an  end  for  the  time.  Subsequently  a great  number  of  memorials 
came  up  at  once,  containing  a great  number  of  charges  against  the  agent,  stating  that  none 
of  them  could  understand  what  they  were  charged,  or  the  nature  of  their  accounts.  Upon 
that  an  order  was  issued  to  Mr.  Owen  to  furnish  each  tenant  separately  who  wished  it  a 
copy  of  his  account,  debtor  and  creditor,  and  a duplicate  of  each  was  ordered  to  be  lodged 
with  the  solicitors  of  the  board.  This  was  done.  However  this  did  not  give  satisfaction, 
and  cases  were  frequently  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions  before  the  assistant  barrister.  There 
were  appeals  to  the  judges  of  assize,  and  uniformly  the  decisions  were  in  favour  of  the 
board.  With  regard  to  the  tenants’  accounts,  they  were  processed  for  non-payment  ot 
rent,  and  they  replevined.  Some  of  the  accounts  were  also  investigated  before  the  judge 
of  the  insolvent  court  from  the  tenants  taking  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act.  there 
was  one  case  where  proceedings  were  obliged  to  be  taken  against  a tenant  in  a superior 
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court.  In  consequence  of  the  amount  of  the  sum,  judgment  waB  allowed  to  go  by  default 
A writ  of  inquiry  was  issued,  but  proceedings  were  ordered  by  the  board  to  be  staved 
until  after  the  investigation,  which  it  was  determined  should  take  place  in  the  Queen’s 
county.  Subsequently  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  carried  on.  A motion  was  made 
before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  at  chambers  to  set  aside  the  verdict 
That  motion  n-as  refused  with  costs.  It  was  repeated  and  refused.  It  then  came 
before  the  full  court,  and  was  refused.  It  is  stated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Lalor,  that  the  report  made  to  the  commissioners  by  the  barrister  sent  down  to 
investigate  the  matter,  was  never  furnished  to  the  tenants,  and  that  thev  knew  nothin 
of  it  except  that  they  were  desired  to  pay  their  rents.  It  is  true  that  the  report  made  to 
the  board  was  not  furnished  to  the  tenants.  It  is  a large  book : but  the  decision  come  to 
by  the  board  upon  the  case  of  each  individual  tenant  who  had  preferred  a complaint,  and 
which  had  been  investigated  in  the  presence  of  the  counsel  and  solicitor  emploved  for  the 
complainant,  was  in  each  individual  case  furnished  separately  to  each  tenant.  ‘There  was 
an  application  that  it  should  be  sent  through  Mr.  Lalor,  but  the  board  preferred  commu- 
nicating to  their  own  tenants. 

7.  Did  you  ever  officially  visit  that  property  ? — I did. 

8.  What  was  the  impression  left  upon  your  mind  after  visiting  that  property  with  refe 
rence  to  the  complaints  of  the  tenants?— I am  satisfied  that  much  of  the  complaining 
spirit  has  been  generated  by  the  tenants  being  compelled  to  cut  their  bog  in  a regular 
manner,  and  to  pay  for  those  portions  of  the  bog  which  they  are  permitted  to  use.  It  is 
quite  clear  to  any  person  who  may  look  at  the  estate  that  there  is  a progressive  improve- 
ment going  forward  on  the  estate,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  to  be  contended  with. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Joseph  Kincaid,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Where  is  your  residence  ? — My  office  is  in  Leinster-street,  Dublin. 

2.  You  are  land  agent  to  Lord  Longford  ? — Yes. 

3.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Dominick  Maher,  given  before  the  commissioners  at  Long- 
ford, is  there  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  reference  to  it  ? — Yes,  a very  few  words. 
Dominick  Maher  says,  that  he  and  his  father  had  laud  from  a middleman  on  a town- 
land  called  Anacastle,  a part  of  Lord  Longford’s  estate,  and  that  when  the  middleman’s 
lease  expired,  the  land  was  taken  from  them  and  given  to  other  parties.  He  does  not 
state  that  either  he  or  liis  father  ever  lived  upon  the  land,  nor  does  he  say  how  long  they 
had  held  it.  The  fact  is,  they  did  not  reside.  I do  not  believe  that  either  the  father  or 
grandfather  were  born  upon  this  land  to  which  he  refers.  He  lives  now  where  he  always 
lived,  and  where  his  father  and  grandfather  lived.  They  bad  been  in  possession  of  their 
holdings  but  a very  few  years,  and  their  names  do  not  appear  as  occupiers  in  the  composi- 
tion book  in  1S26.  In  1830,  when  the  estate  was  surveyed,  their  names  do  not  appear; 
but  in  1S34  I find  Dominick  Maher's  name  for  the  first  time,  and  even  in  that  year  his 
father’s  name  does  not  appear ; and  I think  he  got  his  land  only  a year  or  two  before  the 
lease  expired,  which  was  on  the  death  of  Lord  Granard  in  1839.  At  that  time  there  was 
but  one  occupying  tenant  on  the  townland — Widow  Farrell — who  held  about  eleven  Irish 
acres ; and  she  was  continued,  and  is  still  there.  The  greater  part  of  the  laud  was  in  the 
hands  of  respectable  residents  of  the  town  as  accommodation  parks,  and  the  whole  of  it 
was  taken  upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  except  the  Widow  Farrell's  part,  and  divided 
into  four  farms,  and  set  to  respectable  tenants,  three  of  whom  have  built  good  houses, 
which  cost  about  £300  each,  of  which  Lord  Longford  allowed  £50  for  each.  The  town- 
land  is  close  to  the  town  of  Longford,  on  the  principal  entrance  by  the  Dublin  road ; and 
it  was  considered  desirable  to  have  it  improved  aud  occupied  by  respectable  tenants ; and 
it  is  now  one  of  the  most  improved  parts  of  the  property.  Dominick  Maher  lives  on 
White  Rock,  which  is  also  part  of  Lord  Longford’s  estate,  in  the  hands  of  a middleman, 
whose  lease  is  dependent  upon  an  old  life. 

4.  Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  upon  the  evidence  given  by  Thomas  Kelly? — Yes; 
that  is  very  much  longer ; and  it  will  be  necessary  to  say  a few  more  words  upon  his 
evidence.  The  evidence  is  very  desultory ; but  the  charge  is.  that  he  was  turned  out  for 
voting ; and  upon  that  subject  I would  refer  to  my  former  evidence,  in  which  I allude  to 
persons  being  turned  out  for  having  voted;  and  Thomas  Kelly  was  one  of  the  parties  I 
alluded  to.  The  only  parts  of  Thomas  Kelly’s  evidence  that  I have  any  observations  to 
make  upon,  are, — 1st,  His  statement  as  to  the  great  improvements  he  had  made  upon  his 
farm,  and  as  to  his  having  got  no  allowance  for  them : ‘2nd,  His  alleged  conversations  with 
me  as  to  the  cause  of  his  being  turned  out : 3rd,  His  interview  with  Lord  Longford,  and 
the  supposed  encouragements  he  received  from  him : and,  4th,  His  statements  ot  what  ho 
heard  from  third  parties.  As  to  the  first  point,  the  extent  of  his  improvements  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  On  the  townland  being  squared,  about  twenty  years  before,  he  had  made  some  ' 
good  ditches  on  the  division  that  fell  to  his  lot,  and  planted  on  them  some  thorn  quicks 
and  poplars.  He  had  made  no  other  improvements.  The  houses  were  poor  cabins,  very 
old,  and  greatly  dilapidated.  The  land  was  in  wretched  condition,  undrained,  and  badly 
RUed.  I cannot  say  positively  whether  Lord  Longford  gave  any  assistance  towards  the 
expense  of  the  ditches ; but  I have  no  doubt  the  trees  and  quicks  were  given  by  his  lord- 
ship,  as  it  was  and  still  is  the  custom  of  the  estate  to  supply  the  tenants  without  charge 
with  trees  aud  quicks  for  planting.  He  was  turned  out  in  June,  1840,  and  was,- as  appears 
by  his  evidence,  allowed  for  the  crop  put  into  the  land  in  the  spring  of  1840  ; and  he  was 
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not  charged  any  rent  after  March,  1839.  He  paid  the  rent  to  that  period,  and  therefore 
got  an  allowance  of  at  least  a year's  rent  on  going  away.  As  to  the  second  point ; although 
he  states  in  general  terms  that  he  was  told  by  the  agent  that  it  was  on  account  of  his 
voting  contrary  to  his  landlord’s  wishes  that  he  was  turned  out,  yet,  on  being  pressed  to 
say  positively  whether  he  was  sure  that  the  agent  said  so,  he  gives  a confused  statement  of 
conversations  at  elections  and  at  other  times,  but  no  distinct  answer  to  the  question.  I do 
not  recollect  distinctly  what  I may  have  said  to  him  or  to  any  of  the  tenants,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a contested  election.  There  were  a considerable  number  of  voters  on  Lord  Long- 
ford’s estate,  and  I used  my  best  exertion  to  bring  them  to  the  poll  and  to  induce 
them  to  vote  for  the  candidates  that  his  lordship  wished  to  be  supported,  and  on  all  the 
occasions  referred  to  by  Kelly,  he  not  only  voted  in  opposition  to  his  landlord's  wishes, 
but  he  did  so  in  a tone  and  spirit  of  defiance  and  triumph  which  was  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  gain  his  landlord’s  countenance.  If  other  causes  were  wanted  for  taking  the  farm 
from  Kelly,  they  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  find.  He  had  been  a very  bad  tenant 
for  several  years ; was  always  half  a year  or  a year  behind  the  rest  of  the  tenants  in  pay- 
ments, and  never  paid  his  rent  with  satisfaction.  In  1S36  I find  he  owed  one  and  a quarter 
years’  rent ; in  1838  I find  him  paying  two  and  a quarter  years’  rent  together,  and  a pound 
or  two  for  the  cost  of  an  ejectment;  and  even  the  last  gale  of  rent,  up  to  March,  1839, 
was  paid  in  three  small  payments.  As  to  the  third  poiut,  I do  not  wish  to  accuse  Kelly  of 
stating  a deliberate  falsehood  ; hut  when  he  states  that  he  heard  Lord  Longford  say  that 
he  would  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  he  encouraged  his  wife  to  go  to  Pakenham  Hall,  I 
cannot  help  saying,  either  that  he  must  have  greatly  mistaken  Lord  Longford,  or  that  he 
must  have  stated  what  he  know  to  bo  false,  and  what  had  no  existence  but  in  his  own  mind. 
As  Lord  Longford’s  agent,  I could  not  have  turned  out  Kelly,  nor  would  I.  under  similar 
circumstances,  turn  out  any  tenant  without  haring  liis  direct  sanction  and  authority  for 
doing  so  ; and  I am  quite 'certain  that  his  lordship  would  not  give  any  fake  hopes  to  a 
tenant  that  he  intended  to  turn  out.  As  to  the  fourth  point ; I suppose  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  make  any  observations  upon  what  Kelly  alleges  he  heard  from  third  parties — 
from  a person  he  calk  the  gamekeeper,  and  from  his  brother-in-law.  I do  not  feel  that  I 
am  answerable  for  what  may  have  passed  in  conversation  between  these  persons  and  Kelly, 
with  respect  to  any  points  connected  with  the  management  of  Lord  Longford's  estate. 

5.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Howard  Verdon,  given  in  Sligo,  have  you  any 
remarks  to  make  upon  that  evidence "? — I have  seen  an  extract  from  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Verdon,  at  Sligo ; the  part  to  which  I allude  is  in  answer  to  question  13,  which  is  as 
follows  : — “ In  speaking  of  the  system  of  dispossessing  tenants  on  account  of  matters  con- 
nected with  the  election,  do  you  know  of  many  instances  of  that  kind?”  His  answer  is — 
“ No,  I could  not  recollect  names  now  ; but  I have  a distinct  recollection  of  one  man  in 
this  town  named  Ferrall  Gallagher,  an  old  man  upwards  of  eighty,  who  had  the  roof  taken 
off  his  house,  and  was  turned  out,  in  the  depth  of  winter ; he  was  holding  the  place  and 
paying  his  rent  up  to  that  time.  It  was  immediately  after  the  election  that  this  occurred, 
and  the  general  impression  was  that  it  was  for  voting.  It  was  on  Lord  Palmerston’s  pro- 
perty.” The  observation  I have  to  make  on  that  is,  that  he  and  others  in  that  locality  were 
turned  out  for  being  bad  tenants  : he  owed  several  years’  rent ; the  agents  did  not  know 
he  was  a borough  elector  at  all ; the  cabin  was  very  small,  subject  to  £3  6s.  a year,  and 
could  not  possibly  be  valued  higher  than  £5  a year.  He  is  then  asked  if  he  held  directly 
under  Lord  Palmerston ; he  says,  “ Yes ; but  he  leaves  his  property  quite  under  the  manage- 
ment of  his  agent,  Mr.  James  Walker,  of  Ratlicarrig,  whose  politics  differ  entirely  from  his 
lordship’s,  which  will  explain  that.”  My  answer  to  that  is,  that  he  does  not  leave  his 
property  quite  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Verdon  is  then  asked,  “ Do  you 
know  whether  he  owed  any  rent  ? ” Ho  says,  “ No,  I am  almost  sure  he  did  not,  for  the  rent 
Avould  have  been  paid  by  the  local  fund  that  existed  at  that  time.”  My  reply  to  that  is, 
that  he  owed  a large  arrear,  and  that  he  was  turned  out  on  that  account  solely,  and  that 
no  rent  was  offered  from  the  fund;  he  owed  up  to  March,  1839,  £19  2s.  6c/.;  there  was, 
therefore,  about  eight  years’  rent  due  at  the  time.  Mr.  Verdon  then  states  that  he  had  a 
lease.  My  observation  is  that  he  had  not.  Mr.  Verdon  then  says,  “ That  he  cannot 
exactly  state  the  circumstances,  more  than  these,  that  the  roof  was  taken  off  the  house”  of  the 
party  alluded  to,  “ and  he  was  dispossessed  immediately  after  the  election,  and  the  impres- 
sion was  that  it  was  for  voting  for  Mr.  Somers  : and  the  man  died  a short  time  afterwards.” 
Upon  that  I would  remark,  that  the  roof  was  not  taken  off  the  house — it  is  still  on;  the  roof 
was  taken  off  other  houses  in  the  row,  which  were  thrown  down ; the  house  is  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Scanlon.  Lord  Palmerston  supported  Mr.  Somers,  and  subscribed  towards  the 
expeuse  of  his  election. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

Mr.  Michael  Boyan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Kingwilliamstown,  in  the  county  Cork. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  hold  there  ? — I am  at  present  agent  over  the  crown  estate  at 
Kingwilliamstown,  and  I superintend  the  public  works  carried  on  there  under  the  general 
superintendence  of  Richard  Griffith,  esq. 

3.  What  are  your  duties  in  that  situation  ? — As  laud  agent,  I receive  the  rents  of  the 
property  in  Kingwilliamstown,  and  the  rents  of  small  crown  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Kerry  and  Tipperary.  I superintend  the  new  buildings  and  land  improvements  on  the 
Kingwilliamstown  estate  under  Mr.  Griffith,  and  I occasionally  survey  and  value  the 
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improvements  done  by  the  tenants  on  other  crown  properties  in  fencing  and  draining  then- 
farms. 

4.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  situation  ? — I have  been  nearly  twenty-two  Years 
one  of  Mr.  Griffith’s  principal  assistants  on  the  public  works  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  I 
am  the  principal  superintendent  under  Mr.  Griffith  on  the  public  works  at  Kingwilliams- 
town  from  the  commencement  of  the  works  on  that  estate  in  IS32,  now  twelve  years. 

5.  W hat  steps  were  taken  in  reference  to  that  property  (Ivingwilliamstown  estate)  ? — 
The  estate  being  situated  in  the  middle  of  a mountain  district,  comprising  an  area  of  about 
200  square  miles,  and  o:i  the  bank  of  the  river  Blackwater,  near  its  source,  where  that 
river  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry,  and  there  being  no 
carriage  roads  in  any  direction  through  the  property,  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Woods  and  Forests,  &e.,  recommended  that  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  practicability 
of  forming  public  roads  through  the  district,  so  as  to  open  direct  communication  with  it 
from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  to  the  limestone  quarries  of  that  district.  This  plan 
being  approved  of  by  the  government,  a new  road  thirty-two  miles  in  length  was  made, 
commencing  at  Castle  Island,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  and  ending  at  Rcskeen  bridge,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  opening  a direct  communication  from  Tralee  to  the  city  of  Cork,  and 
passing  through  the  crown  property and  a branch  road  from  Cloimbanin  (a  point  in  this 
said  road)  to  Sliannaghcross,  on  the  mail  coach  road  from  Killarncy  to  Mill-street,  and  also 
a branch  road  from  Ivingwilliamstown  to  Killarncy,  and  to  the  limestone  quarries  of 
Carrcndulkeen.  In  all  1 made  forty-five  miles  of  new  roads,  and  built  several  bridges. 

0.  Where  did  you  reside  when  making  those  roads  ? — At  the  commencement  of  the 
works,  in  1832,  I took  up  my  quarters  in  a cabin  belonging  to  one  of  the  tenants  on  the 
crown  estate,  convenient  to  the  site  where  Ivingwilliamstown  now  stands ; hut  having  from 
thirty-six  to  forty  miles  of  new  roads  to  superintend,  and  having  no  bridle  road  or  passage 
to  the  cast  end  of  the  new  roads  from  the  crown  estate  to  the  village  of  Boherbee— a 
distance  of  eight  miles — I found  it  necessary  to  keep  an  office  at  Boherbee  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  east  end  of  the  works,  and  an  office  on  the  crown  property  for  the  west  end. 
The  number  of  men  employed  each  day  in  the  summer  season  was  about  1,200,  that  is, 
900  on  the  roads,  quarries,  and  bridges,  and  300  on  the  improvement  of  the  estate.  The 
wages  I paid  for  labour  in  the  summer  season  were  about  £1,200  a month. 

7.  In  what  manner  were  those  roads  paid  for? — A sum  of  £ 17,000  was  paid  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  £5,000  by  the  county  of  Cork,  and  £2,000  by  the 
county  of  Kerry.  The  work  was  performed  by  small  contractors  of  from  six  to  twelve 
men  to  each  contract — one  of  the  gang  acting  as  foreman  to  keep  the  accounts,  and  to 
receive  instructions  in  the  performance  of  the  contract.  The  amount  of  the  contracts  was 
paid  monthly,  and  equally  divided  between  the  men  of  each  gang.  This  plan  of  dividing 
the  wages  equally  between  the  men  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  Griffith  on  over  2G0  miles 
of  new  roads  made  by  him  in  the  south  ot'  Ireland  the  last  twenty-three  years;  and  it  always 
gave  satisfaction  to  the  persons  employed  on  the  works.  Full  information  on  the  subject 
of  those  roads  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Griffith’s  report  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  the  subject  of  crown  lands  in  Ireland,  and  ordered  to  he  printed  by  the  House  in 
August,  1839. 

8.  After  those  roads  were  opened  what  steps  were  taken  ? — First,  the  entire  estate  was 
surveyed  and  divided  into  new  allotments.  Farm  roads  were  laid  out,  with  care  to  suit 
the  conveyance  of  the  tenants.  Quarries  were  opened,  and  stones  were  drawn  to  build 
farm-houses  and  limekilns ; the  few  wretched  mud-wall  cabins  that  were  on  the  property 
being  unfit  and  unsafe  for  the  tenants  to  reside  in. 

9.  How  did  the  tenants  hold  at  that  time  ? — They  were  merely  tenants-at-will,  and  held 
large  tracts  in  common.  The  entire  property  was  held  by  the  tenants  who  resided  in  five 
or  six  small  villages  er  hamlets ; and  the  only  improvements  made  on  the  land  by  them 
were  small  lots  of  potato-tillage,  about  ten  or  fifteen  acres  surrounding  each  hamlet. 
The  remainder  of  the  property  was  in  its  original  state,  unenclosed,  and  grazed  in 
common. 

10.  What  was  the  gross  amount  of  the  rental  at  that  time? — I believe  it  was  about 
£550  a year;  but  that  rental  was  never  paid  as  the  tenants  were  heavily  in  arrear.  Imme- 
diately after  the  roads  were  opened  the  houses  in  the  now  village  were  built  as  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  Weale  (an  officer  in  the  Woods  and  Forest  department).  The 
buildings  recommended  were  a carman's  inn  or  way-house,  houses  for  masons,  carpenters, 
and  smiths,  two  shops,  a police-barrack,  a school-house,  and  cottages  for  labourers — 
altogether  twelve  houses.  The  mechanics  residing  in . the  village  were  constantly 
employed  on  the  works.  Sir.  Weale  recommended  the  erection  of  a chapel  and  a dwelling- 
house  for  a priest,  hut  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Killarney  was  at  that  time  of  opinion  that 
the  poor  people  of  the  district  were  unable  to  support  an  additional  priest  in  that 
parish ; and  the  erection  of  tire  chapel  in  consequence  has  been  postponed. 

11.  What  steps  were  taken  subsequently  as  to  the  land  ?— The  tenants  remained  in  then- 
old  houses  from  1832  to  1839,  and  were  employed  making  roads  and  enclosing  new  allot- 
ments on  the  estate.  In  March,  1839,  the  greater  part  of  the  estate  having  been  enclosed 
into  new  farms,  Mr.  Griffith  visited  Ivingwilliamstown  by  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  put  each  tenant  on  the  estate  into  the  possession  of  his 
new  farm.  The  entire  estate  of  5,000  acres  was  allotted  in  two  days  ; and  although  the 
tenants  in  many  cases  were  removed  from  one  division  of  the  property  to  another,  there 
were  very  few  complaints ; for  this  reason,  that  in  any  case  where  the  tenants  had  an 
equal  claim  according  to  the  amount  of  commonage  each  had  enjoyed,  lots  were  drawn 
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between  them  for  the  new  allotments — a course  which  appeared  to  have  given  general 
satisfaction.  Soon  after  the  public  roads  were  finished  I commenced  operations  on  the 
model  farm ; but  the  tenants  were  so  busily  employed  drawing  limestone  and  burning 
lime  to  improve  their  new  farms,  particularly  in  the  spring  season,  as  they  were  then 
engaged  in  sowing  their  crops,  and  again  in  harvest  when  saving  them,  the  proceedings 
upon  the  model  farm  were  carried  on  upon  -a  limited  scale.  The  proceedings  previously 
will  be  found  shortly  detailed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Griffith 
in  1839,  before  referred  to  : — “ In  respect  to  the  farm  improvements  at  Ivingwilliamstown, 
and  the  model  farm,  with  the  assistance  of  the  resident  agent  1 have  put  a moderate  value 
on  each  field  that  has  been  reclaimed,  and  I find  it  as  follows : — 


£ s.  d. 

Present  value  per  annum  of  town  farm,  . . . . • . GO  0 0 

Present  value  of  model  farm,  . . . . • • . . 135  0 0 


Pent  paid  by  tenants  for  land  in  town  farms,  previous  to  improvements  23  0 0 
Ditto  in  model  farm,  . . . . . • • • . 66  0 0 


Increased  annual  value. 

The  gross  expenditure  on  the  town  and  model  farms  amounts  to 

Deduct  cash  received  for  produce  sold,  as  already  stated,  . • • 2,650  8 8i 

V due  of  stock,  produce,  farm  utensils,  &c.  in  hand,  ....  1,206  0 0 


Amount  actually  sunk,  . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

- 195 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

£106 

0 

0 

6,914 

17 

Hi 

- 3,856 

8 

£3,058 

9 

1 

“ The  case  will  stand  thus : — Expenditure,  £3,058  ; increased  annual  value,  £106,  which 
is  nearly  equal  to  £3  9s.  6d.  per  cent. ; and  it  is  to  he  observed,  that  this  return  has  been 
effected  at  a period  when  the  improvements  are  in  a progressive  state,  and  when  every 
year  will  add  to  their  value,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure.  I shall  now  beg  to  submit 
the  pecuniary  arrangements,  which  I am  of  opinion  it  will  be  desirable  to  make. 


£ s.  d. 

The  balance  on  hands  amounts  to  .........  152  6 0 

The  return  for  labour  which  will  become  due  on  the  1st  of  August,  will  amount  to  537  0 0 


Which  will  leave  a deficit  of  . . ' . 

To  which  must  be  added  the  sum  of  £200  granted  by  the  commissioners,  to  be  allowed 
to  the  tenants  of  the  crown  estate,  in  reduction  of  the  price  of  provisions  to  be 
sold  to  them  for  work  done ; but  part  only  of  this  grant  will  be  absorbed  in  July, 
The  present  large  expenditure  in  labour  has  been  occasioned  by  an  anxiety  to  meet 
the  distressed  state  of  the  population  of  the  country.  Exclusive  of  the  ordinary 
farm  work,  the  people  are  employed  in  making  the  boundary  fences  of  the  farms 
of  the  estate,  the  length  of  which  in  the  aggregate  amounts  to  22,308  perches 
statute  measure,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  a length  of  seventy  miles : of  these  fences 
12,713  perches  will  be  completed  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  9,595  will  remain  to 
be  made,  together  with  746  perches  of  large  bog  drains,  the  cost  of  the  whole  of 

which  amounts  to 

Sum  required  to  erect  twenty-eight  new  farm  houses,  at  £50  each,* 

Sum  required  to  complete  the  Mountinfant  and  the  Carrindulkeen,  and  the  farm  roads, 


£384  14  0 


200  0 0 


517  1 0 
1,400  0 0 
510  0 0 


£3,011  15  0 

Contingencies,  ten  per  cent.,  . . . . . . . . . . 301  0 0 

Total  sum  required, £3,312  15  0 

“ In  respect  to  future  arrangements  what  I would  recommend  is,  that  the  town  and 
model  farms  be  charged  in  the  rent-roll  at  the  value  that  I have  put  on  them — namely,  £195 
per  annum ; aud  that  no  further  expenditure  in  reclamation  be  incurred,  except  what  may 
be  obtained  out  of  the  profit  over  and  above  the  farming  expenditure.  Sufficient  has  now 
been  accomplished  to  prove  that  the  land  can  be  reclaimed  with  advantage,  and  con- 
sequently the  future  improvements  may  he  limited  as  I propose ; hut  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  some  capital  to  start  with,  and  I think  about  £200,  together  with  the  farm  produce 
and  stock  in  hand,  will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose  ; consequently  the  total  sum  required 
will  amount  to  £3,512.  With  this  sum  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  received,  and 
being  permitted  to  expend  the  accruing  rents  of  the  estate  in  making  allowances  to  the  tenants 
for  improvements  on  their  farms,  according  to  the  scale  already  given,  I feel  confident  that 
the  increased  annual  value  of  the  estate  which  will  result  from  the  allowances,  will  eventu- 
ally prove  to  be  a remunerative  speculation.”  The  annual  value  of  £135  was  placed  upon 
the  model  farm  under  my  management,  for  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

12,  Has  the  result  proved  that  that  was  the  fair  value  ? — Yes ; Mr.  Griffith  stated  in  one 
of  his  reports  that  it  was  the  highest  value  that  a working  fanner  could  fairly  pay  for  it. 

13.  Have  you  expended  any  more  money  in  the  improvement  of  that  farm  ? — Yes.  The 
amount  of  money  expended  on  that  farm  up  to  1839,  will  he  found  in  the  extract  from  Mr. 
Griffith’s  report,  which  I have  already  referred  to,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  I have 

* The  present  wretched  furm-houses  on  the  estate  are  in  such  a dilapidated  condition,  that  it  will 
be  impossible  to  retain  more  than  three  of  them,  and  these,  though  repaired,  would  not  last  more  than 
a few  years. 
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expended  any  money  made  over  and  above  the  rent  of  £135,  in  the  reclamation  of  the  farm  6 
exclusive  of  the  expense  of  labour.  Separate  accounts  are  kept  of  the  expense  of  reclama- 
tion and  cultivation. 

14.  \\  hat  sum  have  you  been  able  to  apply  in  each  year  to  reclamation  ? — I believe  on  an  ' 
average  about  £30.  The  seasons,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  rears,  were  unfavour- 
able to  mountain  improvements.  The  wet  years  of  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  destroyed  the 
crops.  The  oats  were  cut  in  October  and  did  not  amount  to  the  expense  ; they  were  neithe  r 
ripe  nor  fit  for  market. 

15.  Do  you  consider  that  the  sum  applied  to  reclamation  was  sufficient  ?— No  : I think 
a larger  sum  could  be  expended  with  advantage  on  that  farm  in  its  present  state  ; but  on 
the  other  hand  I would  find  it  difficult  to  get  labourers,  the  fanners  on  the  new  allotments 
being  busily  engaged  in  improving  their  own  farms. 

16.  Could  you  not  get  labourere  in  the  season  of  the  year  when  you  could  drain? — Tes, 
in  June  and  July,  and  in  January;  in  the  latter  period  the  labourers  could  not  work  in 
drains,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  district  adjoining  the  crown  lands  is 
thinly  inhabited— the  houses  are  few  ; and  on  that  account  there  is  not  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  distant  labourers,  the  native  labourers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  being 
engaged  all  the  year  round  with  the  farmers. 

17.  How  much  of  the  model  farm  have  you  drained  in  the  improved  manner? — I have 
drained  ISO  acres  roughly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  operations  on  that  farm,  to  enable 
me  to  obtain  sound  meadow  and  tillage,  with  a view  of  supporting  the  cattle.  I have 
drained  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  in  the  improved  manner;  about  300  acres  in  all 
have  been  improved  in  a rough  way — but  I intend  to  drain  it  more  effectually  in  the  second 
course  of  tillage. 

18.  What  have  you  found  to  be  the  expense  by  the  acre  of  thorough-draining  ? — From 
£7  to  £8  per  acre,  or  about  Gel.  a perch  for  completing  stone  drains.  Much  depends  on  the 
difficulty  of  finding  stones,  and  the  description  of  roads  over  which  they  have  to  be  drawn. 

19.  Have  you  found  that  the  acres  which  had  been  thorough-drained,  have  paid  well 
for  the  expense  laid  out  upon  them  ? — When  the  seasons  are  dry,  the  expense  of  draining 
is  paid  in  about  four  years  ; but  if  the  seasons  are  wet,  the  crops  here  are  of  very  little 
value. 

20.  In  addition  to  thorough-draining,  have  you  subsoiled  any  part  of  it  ? — I have  sub- 
soiled five  acres,  to  the  depth  of  twelve  inches,  by  running  the  common  plough  and  the 
subsoil  plough  in  the  same  furrow. 

21.  Have  you  subsoiled  any  of  it  by  hand  labour? — Yes;  one  field,  about  five  acres.  It 
was  cold  sterile  bog.  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  deep — the  surface  was  covered  with 
heath ; beueatli  the  bog  the  clay  was  brown  and  retentive.  I first  ploughed  the  heathy 
surface  three  to  four  inches  deep,  and  burned  it : the  ashes  were  preserved  in  heaps ; the 
surface  was  then  dug  twelve  inches  deep,  each  sod  being  about  four  inches  square,  and 
each  was  only  shifted  four  inches  from  its  original  bed,  with  the  same  side  up.  I then 
hacked  the  surface,  and  closed  the  open  joints  between  the  sods,  then  spread  the  ashes 
and  lime,  and  sowed  rape  and  hay  seeds  in  it.  The  work  was  done  in  summer,  and  the 
following  season  it  produced  a heavy  crop  of  hay.  I think  the  produce  must  have  been 
nearly  five  tons  to  the  plantation  acre.  It  was  a remarkably  fine  crop.  This  field  was  the 
most  successful  of  any  portion  of  the  land  undergoing  improvement. 

22.  How  much  an  acre  do  you  calculate  that  this  field  cost  ? — About  £6  os.  per  acre, 
that  is — 

Forty  barrels  of  lime, ,....£200 

For  labour  and  seed, 450 


£6  5 0 

£ .v.  (I, 

As  follows : — Ploughing  and  burning  the  heathy  surface,  per  statute  acre,  115  0 

For  digging  twelve  inches  deep,  and  breaking  and  closing  the  surface,  2 0 0 


For  forty  barrels  of  lime,  at  Is.  per,  . . . • • .200 

For  hay  seeds  and  rape  seed, 0 10  0 

Total  cost  per  acre,  . . .£650 


If  the  first  crop  of  hay  were  sold,  I believe  it  would  pay  £6  os.  per  acre. 

23.  What  have  you  had  since  in  that  field  ? — A second  crop  of  meadow,  and  I intend  to 
graze  it  the  next  year. 

24.  What  is  the  second  crop  worth  ?— I believe  it  is  worth  £4  per  plantation  acre.  This 
field  has  given  a remunerative  return  for  the  expenditure  on  its  improvements,  owing  to 
"the  favourable  seasons  that  followed. 

25.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  the  model  farm  in  reference  to  draining,  does  it  require 

much  draining  ? It  does.  It  requires  draining  and  subsoih'ng,  except  that  portion  which 

has  been  already  drained  and  subsoiled.  I believe  subsoiling  can  be  executed  very  well, 
and  cheap,  partly  with  the  common  plough,  and  partly  with  hand  labour.  I have  tried  the 
experiment  on  a small  property  of  my  own.  The  fields  were  small,  and  the  tenant  not 
having  a subsoil  plough,  I advised  him  to  furrow  with  the  common  plough  six  or  seven 
inches  deep,  and  to  dig  and  break  up  the  subsoil  in  the  furrow  with  spades,  to  the  depth 
of  seven  inches.  Nine'men  emplovcd  at  digging  the  furrows  will  keep  a plough  and  two 
horses  at  full  work,  and  the  soil  and  subsoil  will  be  broken  for  fourteen  inches  deep.  I 
believe  the  work  would  be  executed  more  effectually  and  at  less  expense  than  if  performed 


h AitemAer,1S*‘f. 

1081. 

‘■r.  Michael'  Boy  A. 
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by  the  subsoil  plough  worked  by  four  horses  ; however,  in  districts  where  hand  labour  is 
scarce,  and  works  of  the  kind  performed  on  a large  scale,  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  use 
the  subsoil  plough. 

26.  What  has  been  done  ou  the  property  at  Ivingwilbamstown.  m reference  to  encou- 
raging the  tenants  to  improve ; first-,  as  to  their  houses?— Slated  houses  were  built  for  the 
tenants.  Farm  roads  were  made  to  each  house,  and  each  farm  was  surrounded  by  a strong 
double  ditch— all  paid  for  by  the  crown.  For  ditches  and  drains  made  by  the  tenants 
within  tlicir  farms,  half  the  expense  was  allowed  in  the  rents  to  the  tenants.  Limestone 
for  manure  was  also  supplied  at  the  quarry,  free,  up  to  the  present  time  ; and  in  the  event 
of  a charge  being  made  for  any  limestone  by  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  hereafter,  the 
cost  of  the  tenant  will  not  exceed  the  labourers’  wages  for  quarrying  the  stone.  The  Com- 
missioners of  Woods  pay  £20  a year  to  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  for  the  use  of  a limestone 
quarry  for  the  crown  tenants.  The  allowance  to  the  tenants  for  improvements  carried  into 
effect  on  their  farms,  enables  them  to  pay  their  rents. 

27.  Are  you  aware  what  is  the  present  rental  of  the  property  ?— The  rental  of  the  land 
is  £704  a year,  including  the  model  farm,  and  about  £60  a year  in  addition — that  being 
the  rent  of  houses  in  the  village  ; making  in  the  whole,  as  above,  £764  per  annum. 

28.  What  sum  has  been  expended  upon  the  improvements  by  the  tenants,  and  what  sum 
has  been  allowed  them  ? — The  tenants  were  paid  the  full  value  of  all  improvements  made 
by  them  on  the  property,  up  to  March,  1S39  ; from  that  time  to  March,  1844.  they  expended 
£513  within  their  farms,  in  making  ditches  and  building  limekilns.  One-half  of  this  sum, 
or  £256  10s.,  was  allowed  them  ; they  were  allowed  the  full  value  of  buildings,  boundary 
fences,  and  farm  roads. 

29.  What  sum  has  been  expended  on  the  houses? — The  number  of  new  houses  built  on 
the  property,  not  including  the  houses  in  the  village  of  Kingwilliamstown,  is  about  fifty- 


seven  ; in  this  number  there  arc  four  classes,  viz. : — ^ 

Class,  No.  I,  cost  about  .........  £60  each. 

Class,  No.  2,  (length  from  out  to  out,  about  43  feet)  cost  ...  45  „ 

Class,  No.  3,  (length,  39  feet)  cost  .......  35  „ 

Class,  No.  4,  labourers’  eottages,  cost 25  „ 


30.  Is  the  first  class  a two  storied  house  ? — Yes ; and  the  remainder  are  one  storied. 

31.  What  has  been  attained  by  the  tenants  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  or  draining,  since 
they  got  possession  of  their  farms? — Their  condition  has  been  improved,  principally  by 
draining,  and  burning  limestone  to  manure  the  land.  Some  of  the  tenants  have  drained 
on  a small  scale.  They  appear  unwilling  to  drain  extensive^  ; but  they  seem  most  anxious 
to  enclose  and  manure  with  lime.  I must  however  say.  that  the  enclosing  of  fields,  and 
preparing  lime  compost  to  ensure  them  sufficient  provision,  have  given  them  as  much 
employment  as  they  can  accomplish,  up  to  the  present  time ; but  when  this  necessary 
work  is  completed,  those  persons  will  have  more  time  to  attend  to  the  drainage  of  their 
farms.  I have  endeavoured  to  impress  on  them,  that  one  field  well  drained,  would  be 
more  profitable  than  two  fields  manured  in  a wet  state.  But  I cannot  expect  to  remove  all 
old  habits  for  some  time  to  come. 

32.  How  much  in  each  year  have  the  tenants  been  able  to  reclaim  ? — The  heathy  moun- 
tain that  was  reclaimed  between  March,  1839,  and  March,  1841,  contains  139  acres,  and 
from  March,  1841,  to  March,  1S44,  is  159  acres.  I believe  from  one  to  two  acres  of  moun- 
tain is  as  much  as  eacli  farmer  cau  reclaim  in  a year  in  addition  to  the  usual  work  of  the 
farm.  The  value  of  the  unreclaimed  mountain  is  from  Is.  Gel.  to  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  but  when 
limed  and  drained  it  is  worth  10s.  or  12s.  per  acre.  The  length  of  ditches  made  on  the 
property  from  the  commencement  of  the  improvements  in  1832  to  March,  1S39,  is  22,308 
perches,  equal  to  seventy  miles;  and  from  March,  1839,  to  1841  is  10,560  perches,  equal 
to  thirty-three  milcB  ; and  from  March,  1841,  to  1844  is  9,920  perches,  equal  to  thirty-one 
miles;  in  all  42,7S8  perches,  or  134  miles.  This  great  length  of  double  ditches  will  be 
considered  a great  improvement  both  as  to  shelter  and  drainage.  There  are  thirty-six  new 
limekilns  built  on  the  property,  and  over  5,000  tons  of  limestone  have  been  drawn  for 
manure  and  building  purposes. 

33.  What  is  the  arrangement  as  to  the  term  for  which  they  hold  tlicir  farms  ? — They 
hold  from  year  to  year.  I believe  it  is  not  intended  to  give  leases  for  some  time  to 
come. 

34.  Is  there  any  understanding  with  them  as  to  the  time  for  which  they  shall  hold  at 
the  present  rents  ? — I believe  that  Mr.  Griffith  was  of  opinion  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  rents  fixed  on  the  farms  in  1839  for  twenty-one  years  from  that  period  ; but 
to  charge  interest  on  any  money  advanced  to  the  tenants  for  improving  their  farms  accord- 
ing to  a scale  laid  down  in  his  report. 

35.  With  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  is  it  much  improved  ? — It  is  improved ; 
but  if  I look  to  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  only,  it  is  not  much  improved  at  present.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  state  of  the  tenants  in  1832  and  comparing  it  with  the  state  they 
are  in  at  the  present  day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a visible  improvement  is  observable  as  far 
as  the  tenants  are  concerned.  First,  in  1832  they  had  no  roads  to  take  the  produce  of  their 
farms  to  market,  or  to  draw  lime  or  limestone,  which  may  he  called  the  master  manure  for 
the  land  in  that  district.  The  nearest  public  road  to  Cork  market  was  at  Bokerbee.  which 
is  not  less  than  eight  miles  from  the  property.  In  fact  they  could  only  carry  two  firkins  ot 
butter  on  the  back  of  a horse,  whereas  they  are  now  able  to  carry  twenty  cwts.  from  their 
farms  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  towns ; and  one  horse  in  a day  can  draw  two  tons  of  lime- 
stone to  the  property  from  the  quarry.  Secondly,  they  are  trained  to  execute  the  works  on 
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their  farms  in  a superior  manner,  frombeing  employed  under  experienced  overseer?,  in  draining . fit*  Xot.uher,  is44. 

and  fencing  the  public  roads.  At  the  time  of  commencing  the  roads  those  men  were  unabFo  

to  make  a single  porch  ot  a ditch  straight;  but  at  present,  from  the  instructions  they  have  2.081. 

received,  every  man  on  the  property  is  able  to  make  ditches  and  drains  in  the  best  manner  * Mr‘  iUcbatll3o-van- 

Thirdly,  they  have  good  houses  and  their  farms  enclosed  with  strong  double  ditches,  ami 

only  for  the  destruction  of  their  crops  in  the  wet  years  of  1840.  ’41,  and  42  the  property 

in  their  hands  now  would  he  considerably  increased  in  value.  The  tenants  much  improved 

the  hist  two  years,  and  partly  removed  the  difficulties  which  the  three  previous  years 

brought  on  them.  The  tenants  in  general  owe  two  gales’  rent  at  present. 

30.  At  what  season  do  they  usually  pay  their  rents  *?— From  November  to  March ; the 
largest  sum  is  paid  about  Christmas. 

37.  I see  that  in  the  year  ending  March,  1840,  the  amount  of  £200  was  expended  in 

provisions,  do  you  think  that  any  such  amount  is  likely  to  be  called  for  in  future  years? 

I hope  not.  The  crops  were  all  lost  in  that,  year,  and  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Woods  and  Forests  allowed  £200,  on  Mr.  Griffith's  recommendation,  to  purchase  provisions 
and  to  sell  them  to  the  tenants  at  a reduced  rate,  the  loss  thereby  not  to  exceed  £200. 

A large  quantity  of  provisions  was  purchased  in  Cork  on  reasonable  terms  and  sold  to  the 
tenants  at  nearly  one-third  under  the  retail  price  of  provisions  in  that  district.  This 
arrangement  assisted  to  prevent  them  from  disposing  of  their  cattle  to  pay  higher  prices 
fur  provisions,  and  save  the  time  they  would  have  to  lose  going  sixteen  miles  to  the  next 
market,  Kanturk,  to  purchase  provisions. 

38.  If  their  lands  were  drained  properly  would  a wet  year  have  such  an  effect  upon  their 
crops? — No,  not  such  a very  injurious  effect;  but  in  a mountain  climate  the  crops  will 
lie  inferior  in  wet  seasons.  It  should  be  understood  the  crops  ou  the  crown  property 
require  the  warmest  seasons  to  ripen  them  before  the,  heavy  rains  that  generally  fall  in  the 
months  of  September  and  October,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  land,  and  being'surrounded 
with  a damp  and  extensive  mountain  district. 

39.  Is  there  any  agricultural  superintendent  or  person  of  that  description  employed  upon 
the  property  ? — I am  the  only  person  at  present  to  give  instructions  to  the  tenants  on 
agriculture. 

40.  Were  you  educated  as  an  agriculturist  ? — I was  educated  as  land  surveyor  and  agri- 
culturist. During  the  time  I practised  as  surveyor  I bad  a fair  opportunity  of  improving 
my  knowledge  of  agriculture  in  the  most  improved  agricultural  and  feeding  districts  of 
Leinster  and  Munster. 

41.  Had  you,  since  you  were  employed  as  a surveyor,  been  in  possession  of  a farm  until 
you  got  the  model  farm  under  your  charge? — Not  on  my  own  account.  From  the  time 
I commenced  the  public  works  in  1823  to  the  period  I entered  on  the  improvements  in 
Kingwilliamstown  in  IS32,  I was  engaged  as  assistant  civil  engineer  on  the  new  roads 
under  Mr.  Griffith,  and  during  that  time  I have  made  over  100  miles  of  roads  under  his 
directions,  including  the  Askeaton  road,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ; the  Anglesey  roads, 
in  the  eouuty  of  Tipperary ; and  forty-five  miles  of  new  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kingwilliamstown. 

42.  Is  there  a school  in  the  village  of  Kingwilliamstown  ? — Yes. 

43.  Is  it  large!}'  attended  ? — At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  very  well  attended : but 
in  the  spring  and  harvest  quarters  the  children  are  engaged  in  assisting  their  parents  on 
the  farms,  and  in  summer  and  winter  they  attend  the  school. 

44.  Is  there  any  agricultural  instructions  given  in  the  school  ? — No,  except  what  lias 
been  derived  from  some  agricultural  books  given  to  the  scholars  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Woods.  &c. 

45.  Do  you  think  the  school  would  he  in  a good  situation  for  giving  information  of  that 
kind  ? — It  is  not  the  best  situation,  because  it  is  a very  poor,  thinly  inhabited  mountain  dis- 
trict ; but  ininy  opinion  it  would  be  most  important  to  give  agricultural  information  throughout 
all  the  schools  in  that  district.  The  boys  sustain  a great  loss  in  being  removed  at  an  early 
age  from  the  schools  to  assist  their  parents  on  the  farms. 

40.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  agricultural  knowledge  offered  at  the  school  they  would 
keep  them  there  longer? — The  poor  people  take  their  children  from  school  about  the  age 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years ; but  if  agricultural  information  were  given  it  would  he  an 
inducement  to  allow  them  to  remain  there  longer,  t think  boys  under  fourteen  years 
would  not  attend  much  to  the  agriculturist,  and  I have  found  some  difficulty  to  keep  them 
at  the  school  after  the  age  of  fourteen  years. 

47.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  be  likely  to  take  advantage  of  his  instructions  if  lie 
were  there  ? — I believe  some  of  them  would ; but  in  the  low  lands,  or  more  improved 
districts,  the  people  are  more  anxious  for  agricultural  information  than  in  the  mountain 
district.  An  agricultural  school  must  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  any  district,  for  there  is 
a srreat  want  of  agricultural  knowledge  in  every  district  in  Ireland  that  I am  acquainted 
with. 

48.  Are  there  many  acres  of  the  same  description  as  those  five  acres  you  have  described 
as  haviug  been  dug  ? — I believe  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  acres. 

* I should  remark  that  the  new  roads,  coupled  with  the  office  business  at  Kingwilliamstown,  was  a useful 
school  for  intelligent  young  men  of  the  labouring  class,  as  over  fifty  of  that  class  commenced  as  labourers  at  5s. 
per  week  on  the  roads,  and  are  now  employed  as  overseers  of  putilic  works  in  different  counties  in  Ireland,  at 
wages  varying  from  10s.  to  25s.  per  week.  Although  much  good  was  done  in  this  way,  much  more  might  have 
bet n done  if  a school  was  opsned  at  Kingwilliamstown  in  1832,  for  the  advantage  of  young  men  wishing  to  be 
employed  as  surveyors  of  publie  works. 
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49.  "What  is  your  opinion  of  tlie  expediency  of  tlie  government  at  once  expending  moiiev 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  the  .state  of  cultivation  you  have  described,  or  leaving  it  as  it  is 
left  to  be  done  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  a year,  in  the  proportion  to  forty  or  fifty  acres,  the 
usual  size  of  the  farms  ? — Taking  into  consideration  the  present  state  of  the  property,  I 
■would  not  recommend  the  experiment  of  bringing  into  cultivation  seven  or  eight  hundred 
acres  of  heathy  mountain  in  two  or  three  years.  I do  not  think  any  permanent  good 
would  result  either  to  the  tenant  or  landlord  from  such  an  undertaking.  It  is  expected 
that  the  property  will  be  improved  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  acres  to  forty  acres 
every  year,  as  soon  as  the  tenants  are  settled,  and  the  buildings  all  completed  ; and  in  my 
opinion  this  will  be  the  most  safe  and  satisfactory  course  to  pursue,  particularly  in  a wet 
climate,  where  the  crops  are  subject  to  be  lost  in  unfavourable  seasons. 

50.  What  rate  of  wages  do  you  pay  now,  and  to  what  extent  do  you  think  they  will  be 
raised  ? — The  average  rate  of  wages  in  the  county  is  8tl.  per  day.  The  wages  on  the  crown 
estate  for  labourers  is  lOrf.  per  day.  Those  persons  employed  by  contract  in  makin" 
ditches  and  drains  earn  from  Is.  to  16fZ.  per  day. 

51.  To  what  amount  do  you  think  they  will  be  raised? — Labourers  from  distant  parts  of 
the  country  can  be  ensured  at  from  7.?.  to  7s.  6<?.  per  week. 

52.  Are  there  not  a number  of  persons  unemployed  for  two  months  in  the  summer,  whose 
services  you  could  command  at  the  present  rate  of  wages  ? — Very  few  men  are  unemployed 
near  the  crown  property  at  any  season.  I could  command  thirty  or  forty  men  besides 
those  residing  on  the  estate  for  two  months  in  summer  at  1 0 d.  per  day,  and  that  small 
number  is  uncertain,  as  they  are  taken  up  with  the  farmers.  From  the  time  the  new  roads 
were  open  the  labourers  have  full  employment  in  that  district.  The  now  roads  set  the 
whole  machinery  in  that  neighbourhood  at  full  work.  The  number  of  men  employed  from 
1832  to  1S36  on  the  roads  and  crown  land  improvements  was  about  1,200  each  day  in  the 
summer  mouths.  They  flocked  to  the  works  from  all  quarters,  and  the  consequence  was, 
the  roads  were  nearly  completed  in  four  years.  It  is  my  opinion,  if  the  same  extent  (forty- 
five  miles)  of  new  roads  were  now  opened  in  that  district,  it  would  take  eight  years  to  make 
them,  because  the  labourers  are  employed  by  farmers  making  ditches,  cutting  and  saving 
turf  to  burn  lime,  and  drawing  limestone  for  manure,  &c. 

53.  What  cause  has  it  arisen  from  ? — Principally  from  opening  the  district  with  new 
roads. 

54.  Does  that  extend  to  the  Kingwilliamstown  property  alone,  or  to  the  district  around  ? — 
To  the  district  eight  or  ten  miles  surrounding  Kingwilliamstown.  I do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  district  is  opened  thoroughly.  The  great  limestone  quarry  of  Tom,  on  the  estate 
of  Lord  Cork,  situated  six  miles  from  Kingwilliamstown,  is  in  reality  shut  up  for  want  of 
roads. 

55.  Do  you  consider  that  the  increased  employment  has  raised  the  rate  of  wages  at  all 
throughout  the  district  ? — The  rate  of  wages  is  not  increased,  except  for  a short  time  in  the 
spring  months  ; but  the  demand  for  labourers  is  considerably  increased. 

56.  One  of  your  objections  raised  to  the  mode  of  improving  the  ground  was,  that  there 
would  be  great  risk  from  the  wetness  of  the  climate? — Yes. 

57.  Was  not  the  plan  you  followed  the  most  advantageous,  that  of  laying  it  out  in  grass 
without  running  the  risk  of  grain  crops  ? — Yes,  I believe  it  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
advantageous  in  that  particular  case. 

5S.  Do  you  think  that  with  their  present  capital  the  tenants  would  be  able  to  improve, 
and  bring  their  lands  into  grass  without  taking  grain  crops  ? — No  ; I think  they  would 
have  a grain  crop,  and  if  the  season  were  favourable  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  them. 

59.  Does  not  that  render  it  more  advisable  that  the  draining  or  proper  breaking  up 
should  be  executed  by  the  landlord  in  this  case  ? — If  the  landlord  can  execute  the  work 
as  cheap  as  the  tenant,  I could  have  no  objection  to  have  it  done  by  him.  One-half  the 
expense  of  draining  is  allowed  by  the  landlord  on  the  crown  estate. 

60.  Would  it  not  be  more  advisable  that  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  draining  and 
breaking  up  should  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  even  though  he  made  a small  addition  to  the 
rent  ? — I would  have  no  objection  to  that  plan  in  case  the  landlord  employed  the  tenants 
and  then'  men  to  do  the  works,  so  as  to  make  them  fully  acquainted  with  the  execution  of 
it,  and  tlie  expense  of  it,  and  to  pay  them  by  contract  for  the  execution  of  it.  I object  to 
the  landlord  forming  a large  establishment  to  improve  the  land,  and  then  charge  the  tenant 
a per  centage  on  that  expenditure,  even  though  some  part  of  it  was  not  any  advantage  to 
the  tenant. 

61.  What  is  the  large  establishment  you  speak  of? — The  stewards  or  overseers  employed 
on  different  parts  of  the  property  to  drain  and  reclaim  seven  or  eight  hundred  acres  of 
mountain  in  two  or  three  years. 

62.  What  do  you  call  a large  establishment  ? — If  a plan  were  to  be  laid  down  to  improve 
eight  hundred  acres  of  mountain  in  three  years  on  the  crown  estate  of  Kingwilliamstown, 
in  my  opinion  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  build  several  new  houses  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  labourers  from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  The  houses  required  for  the 
labourers  for  such  an  undertaking  as  that  would  cost  a large  sum  of  money,  no  matter  how 
plain  and  cheap  they  may  be  erected.  Lab  our  era  brought  from  the  low  lands  should  get 
high  wages,  and  the  broken  days,  caused  by  the  wet  winter  months,  would  add  considerably 
to  the  expense.  The  cost  of  a large  stock  of  farm  implements — the  constant  wages  of 
several  stewards  in  wet  and  short  winter  days— the  danger  of  losing  the  crops  in  unfavour- 
able seasons  in  a climate  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  other 
unforeseen  expenses  not  calculated  on,  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  make  the  improve- 
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merits  so  expensive  that  the  tenants  would  he  unwilling  to  pay  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay 
if  added  to  their  present  rents.  For  I suppose  that  that  rate  of  interest  would  he  expected 
from  them.  There  would,  I fear,  also  be  some  difficulty  afterwards  in  dispersing  the 
labourers  to  other  places  when  the  laud  improvements  had  been  thus  forced  and  com- 
pleted. 

63.  If  that  expenditure  were  repaid  by  the  first  and  second  years’  crops,  do  von  think 

still  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenant  to  pay  that  per  centage? If  the 

expense  were  paid  by  the  first  and  second  years’  crops,  I think  it  would  be  a benefit  to  pay 
the  per  centage ; but  in  all  cases  the  per  centage  would  not  be  paid  by  the  produce  of  two 
years’  crops. 

64.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  more  than  double  the  expense  ? — In  many  cases  I think 
it  would,  if  the  works  were  carried  on  as  proposed. 

65.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  improve  the  land  by  the  expenditure  of  some  of  the 
capital  of  the  landlord,  leaving  to  the  tenant  the  tillage  "of  the  ground  ? — I think  it  would, 
in  case  the  landlord  was  ensured  a fair  per  centage  for  his  expenditure.  It  would  in  my 
opinion  be  a lasting  benefit  to  both  landlord  and  tenant,  if  the  improvements  were 
executed  by  the  tenant  with  the  landlord’s  capital,  but  under  the  rigid  superintendence  of 
the  landlord  or  his  agent. 

66.  If  you  could  improve  the  soil  gradually,  so  as  to  give  full  employment  to  the  labourers 
that  could  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood,  what  then  would  be  your  opinion  of  that  mode  of 
proceeding  ? — I strongly  recommend  to  improve  the  soil,  so  as  to  give  full  employment  to 
the  labourers  in  each  district.  If  the  soil  were  improved  by  the  tenant  with  the  landlord’s 
capital,  in  a judicious  manner,  and  that  the  amount  of  county  cess  granted  for  roads  and 
bridges  were  paid  to  labourers  in  the  same  way  as  the  roads  that  are  now  supported  under 
the  Board  of  Public  Works,  the  labourers  of  each  district  would  have  sufficient  employ- 
ment, and  the  poor  law  tax  would  be  reduced. 

67.  Is  there  full  employment  given  by  the  present  mode  of  operation? — Yes,  there  ig 
full  employment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  crown  estate,  and  there  is  a want  of  labourers 
in  the  spring  and  harvest. 

6S.  Do  any  of  the  labourers  in  the  district  ever  proceed  to  any  of  the  low  land  districts 
to  cut  the  crops  ? — Very  few  married  men  leave  our  mountains.  Some  young  single  men 
go  to  save  the  harvest  in  the  low  lands. 

69.  Is  there  full  employment  at  present  for  all  the  young  men  in  the  district? — There 
is  full  employment ; but  in  the  harvest  months  the  labourers  in  the  low  lands  have  8d.  or 
lOcL  per  day  and  their  diet,  and  the  single  men  go  to  the  low  lands  to  earn  8d.  a day  and 
diet,  in  preference  to  remain  at  home  at  8 d.  per  day  without  diet. 

70.  What  becomes  of  those  men  during  the  months  of  July  and  August  ? — They  remain 
at  home,  and  are  employed  by  the  farmers  in  burning  lime  and  saving  turf. 

71.  In  what  manner  are  the  same  persons  employed  during  the  winter  months  ? — Those 
persons  that  have  plenty  of  provisions  spend  the  winter  months  collecting  coarse  sedgy 
grass  from  the  mountains  to  make  manure,  others  are  employed  in  making  ditches  and 
drains. 

72.  Do  they  get  full  employment  at  it? — Yes : hut  if  we  had  additional  new  roads 
through  the  mountains  it  would  increase  the  demand  for  labour,  and  raise  the  wages  to  Is. 
per  day.  The  labourer  cannot  support  his  family  with  clothes  and  provision  under  Is.  per 
day. 

73.  Would  not  the  improvement  of  the  land  he  likely  to  bring  that  on? — Yes;  but  the 
first  step  to  the  improvements  of  the  laud  is  to  open  the  mountains  with  roads. 

74.  Would  not  the  expenditure  of  capital  by  the  landlord  secure  that  increased  labour? — 
Yes.  I believe  it  is  the  natural  source  to  secure  an  increase  of  labour  and  wages  ; but  the 
expenditure  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  secure  a fair  per  centage  to  the  landlord  for  the  use 
of  his  capital.  The  expenditure  on  the  model  farm,  with  my  best  economy,  brings  only 
£3  9s.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

[ The  ivitness  withdreiu.'] 


James  Arthur  Wall,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1 . Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Dublin. 

2.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A barrister.  My  father  is  a landed  proprietor  in  the 
county  of  Carlow. 

3.  Having  seen  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  George  Douglas,  is  there  any  thing 
you  wish  to  state  in  answer  to  it  ?— Yes.  With  respect  to  the  poor  rates,  he  says  he  was 
not  allowed  his  poor  rates.  I said  I would  consider  of  it.  I said  I would  arrange  it  in  the 
hook,  but  I did  not  like  to  do  it  without  consulting  my  father.  My  father  receives  all  his 
rents,  as  it  is  not  worth  while  employing  an  agent.  They  bring  me  their  tickets  and 
memoranda,  and  I settle  their  accounts  with  them ; and  when  Douglas  came  to  me  and 
tendered  the  receipts  the  day  before  ho  gave  his  evidence  I told  him  I would  arrange  them. 
I mentioned  it  to  my  father,  and  I entered  them  in  the  book,  and  the  receipts  were  sent  to 
my  father.  That  was  the  very  day  before  ha  went  to  give  his  evidence.  It  was  his  duty 
to"  come  to  me  the  next  morning  to  say  he  was  going  to  give  that  evidence.  I had  been 
there  two  days  before,  and  there  bad  been  no  settlement  for  two  years.  W e settle  the 
accounts  in  a book,  and  give  them  a memorandum,  and  I give  the  money  to  my  father. 
The  reason  I considered  him  entitled  to  the  poor  rates  was  this,— he  had  taken  the  lands 
later  than  anv  of  the  other  tenants,  and  had  paid  65.  an  acre  more  than  any  of  the  others. 
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The  others  held  under  leases  from  year  to  year,  and  had  never  been  disturbed  for  many 
years  from  the  same  farms,  and  paid  the  same  rents.  There  was  only  another  man  with 
whom  I had  any  thing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  rates.  I had  allowed  Douglas  the 
poor  rates,  and  I told  the  other  man  I would  strike  £7  off  his  rent.  I asked  him  if  I should 
pay  the  poor  rate  for  him  or  reduce  the  rent.  He  said,  as  the  proposed  reduction — 3a.  an 
acre — would  be  double  the  poor  rates  he  would  choose  the  reduction  of  the  rent,  and  it  has 
been  reduced  accordingly.  My  father’s  system  is  to  set  the  land  as  low  as  he  possibly  can, 
and  he  lets  them  pay  the  rent  as  it  suits  their  own  convenience  ; and  every  tenant  is  allowed! 
if  he  builds  a slated  house,  the  lime,  the  mason’s  work,  the  timber  and  slates — all  the 
materials,  and  all  the  -workmanship,  except  his  own  labour.  There  is  a quarry  close  at 
hand,  and  they  have  the  labour  of  drawing  the  stone.  This  man  Douglas  was  allowed  £100 
in  the  last  five  years  for  a slated  house  he  built,  being  the  entire  outlay  save  as  to  his  own 
time  and  labour.  They  have  almost  all  slated  houses  now,  and  they  have  quicks  and  trees  • 
they  are  allowed  the  timber  and  the  quicks.  My  father  lets  them  have  the  benefit  of  them  if 
they  keep  them  in  order.  The  property  is  very  small,  but  I will  venture  to  say  it  is  in  as 
improved  a state  as  any  property  of  the  size  in  Ireland.  We  give  no  leases,  and  do  not 
mean  to  do  it,  and  never  will  do  it  as  far  as  I have  any  power.  The  tenants  are  better  off  as 
they  are. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Jacob  Carnac  Murphy,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — Dominick-street,  Dublin. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  profession  ? — I am  an  attorney. 

3.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  some  land  in  the  county  of  Louth? — Yes,  about  eighty- 
eight  acres  of  Dungooly,  with  a much  larger  quantity  of  other  lands  in  said  county. 

4.  Having  seen  that  part  of  the  evidence  of  Walter  James  Dawson,  given  before  the 
commissioners  at  Castleblaney,  relating  to  that  property,  is  there  any  statement  you  wish 
to  make  in  reference  to  it  ? — I have  read  an  extract  from  his  evidence,  and  it  appears  to 
me  not  only  exaggerated  in  the  highest  degree,  but  utterly  and  entirely  destitute  of  foun- 
dation, and  I can  prove  it  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Dawson,  and  other  means.  He  states  in 
one  part  of  liis  evidence  that  he  paid  his  rent ; that  is  not  true.  Instead  of  it  I had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  his  rent.  He  says  that  he  was  served  with  a latitat  when  he 
did  not  owe  any  more  rent  than  any  other  tenant  upon  the  estate ; that  is  not  tine.  I can 
show  that  he  owed  two  years’  rent  at  the  time.  He  was  served  two  or  three  times  with 
latitats,  and  he  would  have  been  served  with  them  oftener  if  it  could  have  been  done,  but 
he  barricaded  his  doors  to  prevent  personal  service,  and  the  persons  in  his  employment 
threatened  those  who  came  to  serve  him  with  process  with  personal  violence.  The  first 
process  he  was  served  with  was  in  1840,  and  he  owed  me  two  years’  rent  at  that  time.  I 
afterwards  made  an  allowance  of,  I tliink,  £9  13s.  for  tithe,  being  the  amount  of  tithe  by 
the  last  act,  reducing  the  payment  one  quarter.  I thought  him  entitled  to  this  as  the  rent 
included  tithe,  being  the  abatement  that  Parliament  was  pleased  to  grant  to  all  tenants 
paying  tithe,  and  I made  him  an  abatement  accordingly.  The  next  payment  I received 
was  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1841,  after  threatening  him  at  previous  times,  and  a balanco 
was  due  at  the  time.  I attempted  to  serve  the  second  writ  for  £78  6s.  od.  up  to  November, 
1 840,  that  was  very  .nearly  two  years’  rent.  I -was  obliged  frequently  to  renew  the  process, 
in  consequeuce  of  his  keeping  out  of  the  way,  and  then  I gave  it  up  and  distrained  upon 
the  crop.  I have  an  attested  copy  of  the  affidavit  of  the  process  server,  detailing  the 
different  attempts  he  made  to  serve  the  process  of  the  court. 

5.  Were  there  any  other  tenauts  upon  your  property  owing  the  same  amount  of  rent  at 
that  time  ? — No,  they  are  tolerably  good  tenants ; they  owe  some  arrear,  but  in  the  last 
twenty  years  I never  distrained  more  than  one  of  them.  He  imputes  to  me  that  I was  in 
the  habit  of  distraining  upon  him  and  others.  Now  I never  distrained  any  other  tenant 
in  the  last  twenty  years.  I have  a great  deal  of  other  property  in  the  same  couiity,  and  it 
is  not  my  habit  to  distrain  the  tenants  except  in  an  extreme  case.'  Before  taking  any  proceed- 
ings I made  several  applications  for  payment,  as  well  verbally  as  by  letter.  I never  distrained 
him  till  I was  utterly  hopeless  of  any  other  remedy.  It  is  not  true  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Dawson  that  I have  let  the  land  at  9s.  less  than  I had  let  it  to  him.  I gave  it  to  him  in  a 
highly  manured  state,  and  I got  it  from  him  in  the  worst  possible  state  of  depreciation;  for 
two  or  three  years  he  had  been  cropping  it  every  year,  he  was  bound  to  return  it  to  me  by 
his  lease  in  a proper  state.  He  was  bound  to  expend  £90  in  five  years,  in  ditching  and 
draining,  or  fencing  ; the  ditches  to  be  made  four  feet  high  with  stones,  and  well  and  suffi- 
ciently built,  one-fifth  part  to  be  made  in  each  of  the  said  five  years,  and  during  the  last 
three  years  of  the  term  : no  more  than  one-half  the  land  to  be  kept  in  tillage  during  any 
one  year,  and  the  other  half  thereof  to  be  kept  and  used  in  grass,  or  clover ; and  further, 
that  during  the  last  year  of  the  term,  one-fourth  part  of  the  land  should  be  cultivated,  and 
used  with  potatoes  and  turnips,  or  mangle -wurzle,  or  other  green  crop,  so  that  lie  has 
forfeited  his  lease  upon  every  ground,  and  he  treated  the  land  in  a shameful  way.  He  was 
to  make  some  expenditure,  and  he  made  some  ditches  for  which  I was  to  allow  him  ouc- 
third  of  the  price ; he  made  my  other  tenants  on  the  other  side  join  in  making  the  meaiiug 
ditches,  and  he  states  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he  had  made  145  perches  of  ditches.  I was 
making  inquiry  as  to  what  they  might  have  cost,  and  I understand  from  £ 15  to  £20  is  the 
outside  they  could  have  cost.  With  respect  to  draining  he  made  but  one,  and  that  was 
from  a little  hollow  where  the  water  lodged,  and  as  to  the  expenditure  of  £150,  it  is  a 
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gross  exaggeration.  It  could  not  have  been  expended,  and  in  my  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  Glh  Member,  1544. 

rf  others  I have  consulted,  it  could  uot  have  exceeded  £20.'  lie  says  I made  Su  n"  — 

allowance ; I uot  only  allowed  bm  the  £9  13s.  but  the  twenty-live  jir  cent.,  which  the  , *®83- 

law  took  from  the  clergy.  Now  the  maimer  in  which  the  land  'was  dealt  tvith  for  several  J“°i,c-M“rPh!'.'»e- 

years  was  such  that  no  farmer  who  expected  to  pay  his  rent,  or  make  any  thing  of  the 

land  could  possibly  adopt  j it  was  disgracefully  tilled,  and  exhausted  in  a shocking  manner; 

and  upon  my  oath,  at  the  time  I took  the  land  from  him  there  was  one-half  of  it  in  such  ail 

exhausted  state,  that  the  whole  crop  ot  the  last  year  was  not  worth  the  rent : there  were 

not  five  barrels  of  oats  per  acre  upon  it.  I distrained  it,  and  gave  him  the  crop  of  eight 

acres  for  £21.  lie  says  he  was  made  not  one  farthing  allowance  when  he  went  out  I 

admit  that  I made  him  no  allowance  beyond  what  I had  made  him  before.  I he-  to  add 

one  word  as  to  what  took  place  before  the  first  capias  was  served.  I had  written  to  him  to 

request  the  rent  to  he  paid;  lie  wrote  to  say  lie  was  not  able  to  do  so.  and  he  requested  I 

would  let  him  make  up  the  crop  on  the  land.  I then  intimated  that  if  I let  him  take  away 

the  crop  I should  lose  all  my  security,  but  I gave  him  permission  to  make  it  up  upon  the 

land,  upon  a solemn  promise  that  he  would  not  convert  it  to  any  use  but  the  payment  of 

my  rent.  He  sent  me  £30  the  succeeding  January,  and  promised  to  send  me  the  rest  of 

the  produce  of  the  crop  soon  afterwards,  but  he  never  sent  me  a farthing  of  it,  and  when  I 

pressed  lum  m April,  he  said  that  the  crop  disappointed  him  in  the  produce,  and  he  would 

not  send  me  any  more,  and  I never  received  a farthing  more  for  the  crop  I allowed  him  to 

take  away.  I distrained  him  in  1842,  hut  did  not  sell,  and  I distrained  him  in  1843  under 

these  circumstances : In  1842,  I allowed  the  tenants  who  had  potato  ground,  and  from 

whom  I received  a great  portion  of  the  rent,  to  pay  me  the  rent ; they  were  to  pay  him, 

and  I did  not  take  any  steps  whatsoever  to  sell  any  of  the  crop,  except  putting  it  up,  which 

I thought  necessary,  for  lie  would  have  imposed  upon  me.  and  did  so  for  a long  time.  I 

made  a good  deal  of  money  of  that  distress  I admit,  but  it  was  a necessary  proceeding,  and 

there  was  still  an  arrear  left  behind,  which  I liave  never  got  yet— there  is  £50  due  to  me 

still.  In  1S43,  when  I distrained  him  the  last  time,  I did  not  do  so  until  after  lie  had 

removed  a portion  of  the  crop  without  my  leave,  though  he  knew  I had  sent.  He  had 

taken  away  a part  of  the  crop  of  the  meadow,  and  part  of  the  oat  crop,  and  made  it  up  in 

his  haggard  ; it  was  for  that  I had  to  keep  a watch  upon  him.  I was  obliged  to  follow  the 

crop  into  the  haggard  on  another  part  of  the  lands,  and  distrain  the  crop  he  had  taken 

away.  Before  distraining,  I invariably  made  several  applications  to  him,  being  anxious  to 

avoid  the  necessity  of  distraining ; it  was  always  with  pain  that  1 did  it.  When  the  last 

capias  was  served  upon  him,  finding  he  could  not  pay  me,  I took  his  bond,  which  bond  he 

has  not  paid  though  it  is  over  due  ; by  the  terms  of  the  bond  lie  was  to  pay  £30  in  October, 

and  £30  in  J amiary,  and  upon  failure  of  the  payment  of  the  first  mentioned  sum,  the  whole 

was  to  become  due  : lie  failed  in  the  payment  of  the  first  sum,  and  has  only  paid  £10  ; ho 

sent  liis  wife  with  that  £ 10  and  requested  time  for  the  remainder.  In  all  the  proceedings 

1 was  most  anxious  to  avoid  all  legal  expenses,  and  I put  him  to  the  smallest  possible 

cost.  I should  have  been  glad  to  have  got  my  rent  without  resorting  to  any.  I never  had 

the  slightest  notion  of  putting  him  to  any  expense,  or  making  any  profit  by  the  proceedings. 

[The  witness  withdrew."] 


Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Upon  the  townlaud  of  Allan,  near  Dungannon. 

2.  What  situation  do  you  liolcf  ? — I am  land  surveyor  and  land  ageut. 

3.  Are  you  the  surveyor  on  Lord  Castlestewart’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

4.  Have  you  been  lately  employed  by  him  iu  dividing  and  valuing  that  estate '? — Not 
lately.  It  is  more  than  ten  years  since  I commenced  dividing  it. 

5.  In  the  divisions  on  that  estate  has  there  been  much  opposition  given  by  the  tenantry, 
or  has  it  been  necessary  to  serve  any  ejectments  ? — There  was  never  any  objection  made 
except  by  one  man,  and  no  ejectment  served  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  division. 

G.  Are  the  people  generally  contented  with  the  divisions  they  have  received  ? — Some- 
times they  complain  for  a little  while  ; but  when  things  are  all  adjusted  the  people  are  well 
pleased  ; so  far  as  I know  they  are  all  pleased.  I have  the  rough  maps  here  of  some  of  the 
improvements. 

7.  Generally  have  those  divisions  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  tenantry  and  their 
facility  in  working  the  land  '?• — A great  deal.  It  was  formerly  held  in  rundale  ; a great 
part  of  the  property  lies  in  a mountainous  district.  A man  had  a few  ridges  in  one  part, 
and  more  in  another  part  of  the  country,  and  he  had  to  cross  over  another  man’s  land  to 

fet  at  liis  own ; so  that  they  were  constantly  in  a state  of  confusion.  Now  each  man  has 
is  land  by  itself,  as  the  maps  will  show. 

8.  What  course  was  pursued  in  dividing  among  the  tenants  ? — I first  surveyed  the  whole 
of  the  estate  entirely  in  my  own  hands.  I then  had  the  quantities  which  the  tenants  held 
before  me.  I then  drew  the  lines  in  parallelograms  or  squares,  as  the  case  might  be,  giving 
each  man  as  far  as  we  could  the  same  quantity  he  had  before,  with  this  qualification,  that 
if  he  gets  a division  of  better  land  we  give  him  less,  if  it  is  inferior  land  he  gets  more, 
according  as  the  case  may  he ; and  if  a house  is  to  be  removed  we  endeavour  to  compensate 
him  in  that  respect  also. 

9.  Is  any  allowance  given  to  assist  them  in  building  their  houses  or  otherwise '? — Yes,  in 
some  cases.  Mr.  Evans,  the  agent,  is  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  the  tenants 
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comfortable  and  happy.  Not  one  tenant  was  put  away.  If  they  had  but  a rood  of  land 
they  were  continued  upon  the  estate. 

10.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which,  in  making  this  new  arrangement,  the  agent 
or  landlord  has  taken  good  land  from  a tenant  without  making  him  adequate  compensation  in 
money  or  in  land  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  and  I am  the  acting  person.  It  is  all  re-valued 
according  to  the  quality.  I am  one  of  the  joint  valuators,  Mr.  M‘Neish  is  the  other  In 
making  these  divisions  every  man’s  farm  ends  upon  a road.  The  landlord  pays  for  the 
ditches,  and  the  contents  of  the  road  are  deducted  from  the  measurement  before  the  acre- 
able  rent  is  put  on ; he  pays  also  for  fencing  the  roads. 

[T7/e  witness  withdrew.'] 


Dublin,  Thursday,  7th  November,  1S44. 

James  Clewlow  Perry,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — I reside  in  Cork. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — I am  a half-pay  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  agent  tinder 
the  court  of  chancery  for  my  nephew. 

3.  What  is  the  name  of  the  lands  in  question  ? — Kilwarthamoy,  near  Tallow,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford. 

4.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  James  Morrison,  a farmer  on  those  lands,  is  there  any 
statement  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners? — There  are  some  things  stated  by  him 
which  are  not  the  fact.  Ho  says  he  holds  by  lease,  and  that  the  lease  was  taken  out  in 
Buonaparte’s  time.  I do  not  know  the  time  he  means  exactly,  but  lie  has  a lease  which  goes 
as  far  back  as  1SU7  or  ISOS,  or  a few  years  further  back,  for  a part  of  this  take,  which  is 
sixty-eight  acres.  I think  he  did  pay  £128  a year  for  it.  In  1822  it  was  reduced  by  £28, 
leaving  it  £100  a year,  which  he  says  is  what  he  pays  now.  He  did  not  take  out  a lease 
at  that  time,  but  in  the  year  1 83S  he  took  out  a lease  of  it,  and  he  got  another  farm  of 
sixteen  acres,  altogether  making  eighty-four  acres,  for  which  he  said  lie  liad  no  reduction. 
Now  he  got  the  sixteen  acres  without  any  increase  of  rent : and  he  says  he  pays  a duty 
pig,  which  he  does.  The  only  thing  lie  got,  I think,  on  the  sixteen  acres,  was  a pig  every 
second  year.  Then  he  says  he  has  no  other  holding.  He  has  another  holding  of  forty-six 
acres  of  mountain  ground,  independent  of  these  ninety  acres,  for  wliicli  he  pays  £6  a year, 
upon  which  he  makes  no  remark.  In  this  lease  it  Is  mentioned  that  lie  Is  to  pay  the  amount 
in  pork  or  in  money.  He  then  says  lie  has  improved  liis  farm  a great  deal  and  drained  it, 
and  has  had  no  allowance  from  his  landlord.  I have  been  receiver  five  years  over  this 
property;  I am  frequently  there,  and  was  over  it  on  the  14th  of  last  October,  and  he  never 
pointed  out  any  one  place  where  there  was  an  improvement,  nor  did  I see  any  place  where 
there  was  any  improvement  made.  I know  from  the  books  that  his  former  landlord  frequently 
allowed  him  for  improvements.  He  says  he  never  applied  for  any  allowances,  and  he  never 
did  to  me : lie  never  told  me  that  he  liad  made  any  improvements.  He  then  says  that  I 
put  keepers  upon  him  without  giving  him  any  notice.  I always  give  a month’s  notice  to 
the  tenants  in  the  country  before  putting  on  keepers ; hut  on  my  appointment  I found  there 
was  a determination  not  to  pay  the  rent  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  tenants,  and  I found 
that  if  I did  not  use  some  means  I should  not  he  able  to  get  in  the  rent.  I put  keepers  on. 
They  were  on  one  day,  and  the  rent  was  paid.  I knew  he  had  the  rent,  hut  would  not  pay 
it.  They  very  frequently  asked  for  reductions.  The  substance  of  his  answers  in  that 
respect  is  correct,  with  the  exception  of  my  adding  that  if  he  applied  to  the  Chancellor  for 
a reduction,  if  I was  spoken  to  about  it  I would  not  advise  it,  as  I considered  liis  farm 
one  of  the  cheapest  upon  the  property.  He  is  asked  whether  he  paid  his  duty  pork  regu- 
larly, and  he  says,  “ Yes.”  I say,  No.  I got  one  of  the  pigs,  hut  could  never  get  the 
second.  He  speaks  about  a roasting  pig,  of  which  I know  nothing.  The  last  time  the 
tenants  came  to  me  they  said  pork  was  very  dear,  and  they  wished  to  pay  me  the  amount 
that  was  in  the  leases,  and  to  accommodate  them  I took  the  money,  hut  he  was  the  only 
one  who  did  not  pay  up  the  whole.  There  are  seven  of  them  who  pay.  He  says  he  pays 
3U.  rent.  He  pays  £103  75.  rent,  and  he  also  holds  another  farm  under  a direct  lease  in 
another  barony  under  me,  at  £20  a year.  He  says  I allow  him  half  of  what  he  pays  for 
the  poor  rate.  The  last  rate  was  struck  in  1843  at  7 d.  in  the  pound ; his  rate  came  to 
£2  7 s.tid.,  and  liis  allowance  was  £l  14s.  He  is  the  only  tenant  I have  had  any  trouble 
with  since  I have  been  receiver,  now  five  years.  I conceive  the  land  is  very  moderately 
let ; and  as  a proof  of  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  tenants  have  paid  up  the  September  rent. 
So  far  from  making  any  allowance  to  him,  I was  obliged  to  threaten  to  take  proceedings 
against  him  for  dilapidation  upon  one  of  his  farms,  having  stripped  eight  acres.  The  poor 
rate  valuations  on  the  lauds  in  lease  in  Ealwarthamoy  is  £74,  independent  of  the  other 
land. 

[ The  luitness  withdrew.] 


William  Armstrong,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — In  Dublin  occasionally,  at  5,  Lower  Domimck-street,  and 
occasionally  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 

2.  Are  you  the  proprietor  of  the  townland  of  Lower  Roxboro’  ? — Yes. 
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3.  Having  read  the  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  by  John  Garvey,  at  Newry, 
have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to  make  in  answer  to  it  ? — In  the  year  1S20  I became 
proprietor  by  purchase  of  the  lauds  of  Roxboro’,  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  tipon  my  land  a slate  quarry,  and  immediately  about  it  a certain  portion  of 
boggy  and  waste  land  which  paid  no  rent.  Having  spent  more  than  a quarter  of  a eenturv 
in  the  practice  of  an  engineer  and  surveyor,  and  having,  I believe,  some  taste  for  improve- 
ment.. and  a hearty  wish,  in  my  own  sphere,  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings of  my  countrymen  without  regard  to  sect  or  party;  and  having  been  for  a long  period 
the  humble  advocate  and  inculeator  of  these  views ‘to  my  employers,  I was  ashamed  to 
see  the  spot  over  which  I fancied  I had  some  degree  of  control,  remain  in  worse  than  a 
state  of  nature.  Under  the  impression  that  I could  effectuate  some  permanent  improve- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  employ  the  people  around  me,  where,  to  use  their  own  phrase, 
“ a man  could  not  get  a day's  work  in  a year,”  I was  in  the  year  1828  induced,  from  the 
considerations  already  mentioned,  to  drain,  ditch,  enclose,  and  improve  for  myself  that  small 
spot  I before  alluded  to,  which  was  then  the  worst,  wildest,  and  most  barren  ground  I bad. 
In  the  years  1828,  1829,  and  1830, 1 often  employed  from  twenty  to  forty  men  per  day. 
To  such  of  my  own  tenants  as  would  work,  I gave  a preference,  and  many  of  them  paid 
their  whole  rent  by  the  labour  of  themselves  and  their  horses.  Next  to  these  I employed 
my  other  closest  neighbours  ; and  I can  without  fear  of  contradiction  say  that  I was  the  means 
of  doing  many  of  them  good  In  making  my  enclosure,  I had  occasion  to  take  little  more 
than  an  acre  of  laud  from  one  Michael  Garvey,  who  was  then  my  tenant.  This  Michael 
was  the  father  of  John  Garvey,  his  two  sons,  Edward  and  Jolm,  at  that  time  living  with 
him.  About  the  year  1826  or  1827,  Michael  and  his  son  had  built  the  shell  of  a house  ou 
that  part  of  the  land,  which  I had  taken  into  my  own  hands ; and  of  my  own  free  will  and 
accord  I paid  liira  the  award  of  two  masons  for  the  house  which  had  never  been  finished 
or  inhabited,  and  I refunded  him  two  years’  rent  of  the  ground  I took  from  him,  continu- 
ing him  in  the  possession  of  the  remainder.  After  I Lad  paid  for  tills  house  (and  dearly 
too),  I paid  the  value  of  it  three  times  over — I laid  out  about  £ 1 0 or  £ 1 2 in  order  to  render  it 
habitable  for  my  caretaker,  an  honest  poor  man,  whom  I found  a cottier  on  the  ground.  In 
the  spring  of  1829  I desired  this  man  and  his  wife  to  go  to  the  house  which  I had  prepared 
for  him ; they  said  “ they  were  afraid  of  the  Garveys,”  that  they  had  threatened  to  be 
revenged  on  any  one  who  would  go  into  the  house ; and  such  was  their  fear  of  being 
“ kilt” — that  is  their  own  phrase — that  they  hesitated  a considerable  time  before  they 
ventured  to  take  my  advice.  In  July,  1829,  I was  abroad  on  professional  business,  and 
Garvey’s  sons  (to  he  as  good  as  their  word)  picked  a quarrel  with  this  poor  man,  and  heat 
himself  and  his  wife  nearly  to  death  in  the  open  day,  quite  close  to  the  house.  This  man 
afterwards  often  complained  to  me  that  the  Garveys  came  about  the  house  and  fired  shots 
over  the  wall,  assuring  me  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  afraid  to  take  the  law  of  them, 
and  afraid  to  let  them  alone.  Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  of  1830  I no  longer 
required  the  large  numbers  of  men  I had  before  that  time  periodically  employed,  and  had 
accordingly  confined  the  work  to  four  or  five,  or  occasionally  double  that  number  of  labourers. 
The  ground,  which,  had  formerly  been  little  hut  rocks  and  hog-lxoles,  had,  by  two  years’ 
good  treatment  and  expensive  attention,  assumed  a very  different  appearance  : and  I have 
the  strongest  reasons  to  believe  that  a combination -was  entered  into  by  the  neighbours” 
generally,  and  some  of  my  own  tenants  in  particular,  so  to  disgust,  harass,  and  perhaps 
intimidate  me,  by  repeated  annoyance,  that  I would  be  glad  to  leave  the  country  with  my 
life,  and  to  resign  into  some  of  their  hands  that  land  which,  from  a barren  common,  my  labour 
and  money  had  rendered  valuable  and  productive — the  more  so  as  the  outlays  were  then  very 
much  limited,  compared  with  the  expenditure  in  the  beginning.  Accordingly  on  the  night  of 
the  5th  September,  1830,  about  200  of  my  trees  were  tom  up  and  destroyed.  On  the 
night  of  the  31st  July,  1831,  a pair  of  piers  and  a new  gate  which  I had  erected,  were  tom 
to  the  ground,  the  gate  being  shivered  to  pieces  (most  likely  by  a sledge),  quite  close  to 
the  houses  of  two  of  my  tenants.  Ou  the  night  of  the  24th  November,  1831,  three  gate 
piers  near  my  own  house  were  dug  down  by  a spade — the  night  wet,  dark,  and  stormy. 
On  Easter  Monday,  1832,  my  caretaker  had  occasion  to  go  to  Dundalk  on  my  business, 
and  on  his  return  he  was  waylaid  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  beaten  nearly  to 
death.  This,  I have  good  reason  to  believe,  was  done  by  two  men  whose  families  had  been 
raised  from  great  destitution  by  the  money  they  had  earned  in  my  employment.  On  the 
night  of  the  21st  July,  1832,  numbers  of  men  assembled  by  the  blow  of  horns,  under  the 
pretence  (as  was  intimated  to  my  family  by  one  of  the  country  people)  of  going  to  tear 
down  Dr.  Campbell’s  church  and  house  at  ForkhilL  After  much  deliberation,  however, 
they  changed  their  plan  of  attack,  and  contented  themselves  with  digging  down  fifty  or 
sixty  perches  of  a new  ditch,  planted  and  quicked,  which  I had  paid  for  making  in  the 
previous  spring.  In  the  same  month,  several  of  the  finest  trees  were  broken  and  snapped 
across.  In  the  same  summer,  I was  following  and  preparing  at  considerable  expense  a 
field  for  wheat.  Every  one  exclaimed  at  the  folly  of  sowing  wheat  in  that  country ; hut 
finding  that  this  would  not  dissuade  me  from  my  plan,  oue  of  the  most  respectable  men  in 
the  neighbourhood  told  me  that  “ the  country  ” thought  it  a bad  example  to  bring  in  new 
plans,  and  that  he  had  himself  " declined  to  sow  wheat  rather  than  get  the  ill-will  of  the 
people.”  I said  I really  could  not  see  “ what  offence  this  could  give  to  any  man.”  “ Oh,” 
said  he,  “ you  know  if  the  landlords  saw  the  ground  producing  wheat  and  good  crops,  they 
would  raise  the  rent.”  Determined,  however,  that  nothing  less  than  a failure  after  trial 
should  convince  me  of  “the  folly  of  sowing  wheat,”  I ventured  to  do  so,  and  it  turned 
cut  very  fine,  producing  thirteen  barrels  to  the  acre ; hut  I was  obliged  to  keep  a guard, 
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watching  for  two  months,  as  a man  who  lived  close  to  the  spot  told  me  that  it  would  “ be 
mowed  down  in  the  shot-blade,  bekase  the  4 country  ’ did  not  like  whate  there  at  all  at 
all.”  In  the  autumn  of  1S32  large  assemblies  of  the  peasantry  were  going  through  the 
country,  dictating  laws  to  the  farmers,  regulating  servants’  wages,  valuing  ground,  and 
pi-ocuring  signatures  to  certain  papers.  I saw  them  assembled  in  crowds  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  1st  November,  and  about  sunset  a man  came  to  tell  me  that  they  would  visit, 
me  on" the  Saturday  following,  and  that  they  would  assemble  by  sound  of  horn  on  that 
morning.  About  sun-rise  on  that  morning,  I accordingly  heard  the  horns  sound,  and  saw 
numbers  of  men  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  working  for  me  attend  the  summons.  I 
travelled  as  fast  as  convenient  to  Lord  Gosford,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  the  lawless 
state  of  the  country.  The  consequence  was,  that  a meeting  of  magistrates  and  gentlemen 
was  held  at  Newtownhamilton,  and  upon  their  representations  a party  of  military  was 
stationed  there,  and  at  Crossmaglen,  While  I was  at  Lord  Gosford's,  Mr.  M'Gustv,  a 
magistrate,  and  a party  of  dragoons  from  Dundalk,  surprised,  and  made  prisoners  a party 
of  this  same  mob,  while  they  were  in  the  very  act  of  demolishing  the  house  of  a man  of  the 
name  of  Fraser,  in  the  townland  next  to  my  place.  About  this  time  it  was  the  custom  to 
come  to  other  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  by  night,  to  intimidate  the  inmates,  while 
punishments  were  inflicted  on  some  of  them  quite  shocking  to  think  of,  such  as  obligin'* 
the  offender,  just  knocked  out  of  bed,  and  without  clothes,  to  ride  a certain  distance  on  an 
ass,  whose  saddle  was  composed  of  freshly  cut  whin-bushes.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of 
.Tune,  1832,  a regular  lire  of  musketry  was  maintained  for  two  hours,  in  the  direction  of 
Crossmaglen,  which  a military  man,  then  at  ray  place,  pronounced  to  he  excellent  firing 
in  sections.”  Many  other  facts  of  a like  general  nature  it  is  in  my  power  to  adduce,  but 
these  I think  sufficient  to  my  present  purpose.  In  the  autumn  of  1 S32  I was  passing  a 
new  house,  and  on  inquiry  I found  it  was  a school-house,  which  the  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  subscribed  to  build,  and  that  they  were  somewhat  indebted  for  its  erection; 
to  the  liquidation  of  this  debt  1 volunteered  to  give  a small  sum.  On  the  Gtli  November, 
1832,  when  the  country  was  in  a state  of  great  alarm  from  the  mobbish  legislation  I Lave 
before  adverted  to,  the  master  of  this  school  came  to  me  with  a paper,  named  the  person  who 
sent  him,  and  said  the  gentleman  and  himself  would  both  feel  obliged  if  I would  put  my  name 
to  it,  and  that  it  was  in  great  hurry,  just  going  to  Dublin.  On  opening  it  I.  saw  it  was  an 
application  to  have  this  school  put  under  the  new  Board  of  Education.  I saw  the  names 
of  four  or  five  men  of  respectable  characters  subscribed  to  it,  and  all  the  rest  a blank  with 
the  exception  of  the  printed  queries  which  are  put  by  the  hoard.  I told  the  man  that  I 
could  not  put  my  name  to  a blank  paper,  and  thereby  make  myself  appear  answerable  for 
the  truth  of  what  either  he  or  any  other  man  might  write  above  it.  He  argued  that  as  other 
persons  whom  I knew  to  bo  respectable  had  done  so,  and  that  as  my  compliance  would 
oblige  the  country,  there  could  be  no  reasonable  objection  against  my  following  so  good  an 
example.  I told  him  I would  not  sign  a blank  paper,  but  if  he  would  bring  it  to  me  with 
the  queries  answered,  and  that  I could  vouch  for  their  correctness,  I would  then  exercise 
my  own  judgment ; but  that  I would  till  then  give  no  answer  one  way  or  the  other.  He  went 
off  apparently  much  dissatisfied,  and  did  not  return.  This  circumstance  may  appear  irre- 
levant, but  I have  introduced  it  here,  as  I am  aware  my  conduct  on  that  occasion  gave 
great  offence  to  certain  persons,  and  caused  me,  I feai’,  not  a little  annoyance  afterwards. 
In  the  month  of  January  following  this  transaction  (1833)  a number  of  my  tenants  refused 
to  pay  rent,  on  the.  grounds  that  Captain  Rock,  whom  they  were  afraid  to  disobey,  had 
served  them  with  notices  not  to  do  so.  Being  then  in  Dublin  I wrote  to  one  of  these  men 
a letter  which  he  read  to  the  others,  in  which  I advised  them  to  give  up  such  folly,  and 
pointed  out  to  them  the  extravagance  of  their  conduct,  and  its  probable  results.  The 
reply  was,  that  they  had  the  money  ready  hut  hoped  I would  not  blame  them  for  withhold- 
ing it,  as  fear  of  Captain  Rock  alone  prevented  their  paying.  Viewing  this  then,  as  I still 
consider  it,  a conspiracy  hatched  among  themselves,  and  a part  of  that  system  of  combina- 
tion and  intimidatiou  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  force  me  out  of  the  country,  that  they 
might  themselves  get  into  possession  of  the  land  I had  reclaimed  and  improved,  I resolved  to 
try  title  with  Captain  Rock,  and  served  notice  of  ejectment  on  all  those  who  followed  his 
advice  instead  of  mine.  This  determined  step,  restored  these  poor  frightened  people  to  their 
usual  courage,  and  the  rent  was  duly  paid,  instanter.  I now  come  to  the-  particulars  of  the 
two  families  which  I unhoused.  ‘When  in  1828 1 thought  of  enclosing  a small  portion  of  laud 
formyself,  I found  that  Philip  Carbery  (with  whom  resided  liis  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Patrick 
Garvey)  held  a large  farm,  and  that  his  son  Barney  Carbery  lived  with  his  own  family  close  to 
his  father’s  house — that  all  three  held  their  respective  portions  of  the  land,  while  Philip,  the 
old  man,  was  responsible  to  me  for  the  whole  rent.  Barney  Carbery  and  liis  brother-in-law, 
Paddy  Garvey,  were  on  very  bad  terms,  why  or  wherefore' I know  not— -hut  this  at  least  is 
certain,  that  Philip  and  Garvey  complained  very  much  of  having  to  pay  Barney’s  share,  and 
that  at  length  at  Christmas,  1829,  tired  of  making  up  Barney’s  deficiencies,  they  removed  to 
another  farm  of  Garvey’s,  leaving  a year’s  rent  due  to  me,  and  put  Barney  in  possession  of 
the  house  which  they  had  vacated.  Barney  then  said  he  Avould  pay  the  rent,  hut  when 
the  time  of  payment  came,  he  never  made  his  appearance.  When  the  crop  came  to 
perfection  I had  it  seized,  but  the  person  to  whom  I committed  it  was  threatened  off.  1 11 
the  spring  of  1831,  Barney’s  father-in-law  came  to  me  and  engaged  a field  of  grass  till  the 
following  November.  He  immediately  assigned  this  field  to  Barney.  At  November  Barney 
not  only  refused  to  pay  for  it,  hut  avowed  his  determination  to  keep  possession  of  it;  which 
he  actually  did,  till  ejected  forcibly  from  his  whole  farm.  Increasing  in  independence  and 
assurance,  Mr.  Carbery  would  now  pay  neither  tithe  nor  cess,  so  that  in  addition  to  the 
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loss  oi  my  rout.  I was  obliged  to  pay  tiles'*  taxes  for  him.  In  1832  he  owed  me  four  vcar.V 
rent,  and  finding  him  by  this  time  quite  incorrigible,  and  without  the  least  wish  to  conduct 
himself  vote  propriety  tor  the  future,  I resolved  to  eject  him  bv  civil  bill  process,  lie  took 
defence,  and  m the  first  instance  defeated  me  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  obtained  possession 
from  lus  father  and  not  from  me.  1 tried  him  again,  but  he  sot  up  a now  claim,  and  defeated 
me  on  a point  of  law.  I renewed  the  action,  and  at  April  sessions.  1833.  I obtained  the 
ejectment  decree.  Notwithstanding  all  the  annoyance  and  expense  to  which  lie  had  thus 
subjected  me,  I permitted  him  that  season  also,  in  consideration  of  his  wife  and  liohiloss 
children,  to  put  m his  crop  reap  it,  and  dig  his  potatoes.  Sec.,  while  of  course  I could  at 
any  moment  have  ejected  them  during  tills  period.  At  November,  1833, 1 represented  to 
this  man  and  his  wit e,  in  presence  of  two  witnesses,  that  it  would  be  with  extreme 
reluctance  I would  be  obliged  to  turn  them  out  of  their  place— that  although  he  now- 
owed  five  years’  rent,  and  had  subjected  me  to  £20  expense  at  law.  I would 'forgive  all 
arrear  and  cost,  and  only  demanded  security  of  some  decent  man  and  himself  for  payment 
of  the  rent  in  future.  Fading  to  meet  me  in  this  offer,  I desired  him  to  take  all  his  crop 
furniture,  cattle,  and  go  away.  But  after  all  he  kept  his  ground,  till  at  last  on  the  ISth 
December,  1833, 1 ejected  him  m the  usual  form,  but  without  taking  one  pennyworth  of 
any  thing  belonging  to  lnm.  I come  now  to  the  case  of  the  Garveys.  In ‘the  year 
1S29  or  1830,  Edward  Garvey,  the  son  of  Michael  Garvey  before  mentioned,  and*  the 
brother  of  laddy,  went  to  Newtownhamilton,  to  keep  a public-house.  Michael  his 
father,  had  without  my  consent  given  him  half  the  farm,  a short  time  before  that, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  after  his  removal,  and  drew  the  crop  to  Dundalk] 
or  Newtownhamilton,  thereby  impoverishing  and  ruining  the  ground.  Going  on  the 
general  principle  that  Land  should  never  ho  let  to  a non-resident,  and  besides,  it  may 
be  imagined  not  very  partial  to  that  person  who  had  taken  the  most  conspicuous  part  i'u 
the  assault  upon  my  caretaker  and  liis  wife  in  1829,  and  was  so  active  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, I signified  to  Mr.  Edward  Garvey  that  I could  not  allow-  the  crop  to  he  drawn  away, 
and  that  unless  he  would  live  upon  the  Land  I would  take  it  from  him.  His  reply  was  just 
this—”  I’ll  do  as  I like  with  my  land,  and  I’ll  not  give  it  up  till  the  law  takes  it  from  me.” 
This,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  was  precisely  at  the  time  when  Carbery  had  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing me  the  second  time.  It  being  a joint  holding,  I was  obliged  to  bring  the  ejectment  for 
the  whole  farm.  In  April,  1833,  Michael  died,  defence  was  taken,  and  a defeat  followed 
in  consequence  of  some  flaw  in  the  service  of  the  ejectment  process.  In  June,  1833  (I  was 
then  in  London),  my  attorney  brought  forward  the  matter  again,  and  was  defeated  on  the 
grounds  of  the  holdings  being  separate,  whereas  the  ejectment  stated  them  as  a “joint  hold- 
ing.” Mr.  Edward  Garvey  then  called  on  the  barrister  to  give  an  order  for  the  cost  of  the 
dismiss,  and  solicited  an  order  to  distrain  some  of  my  property  at  Roxboro’  for  the  amount, 
from  which  he  was  prevented  by  receiving  the  ready  cash  from  my  attorney.  In  October. 
1833,  I renewed,  the  action,  treating  it  as  two  distinct  holdings;  but  Garvey  set  it  up  as  a 
joint  holding,  and  succeeded  in  again  defeating  me  and  obtaining  the  cost  of  the  dismiss 
as  before.  I was  then  obliged  to  bring  an  action  at  common  law  in  a superior  court.  To 
this  Garvey  also  took  defence,  but  on  the.  approach  of  the  assizes  of  1834,  he  gave  consent 
for  judgment.  Having  obtained  the  ejectment,  I sent  for  John  (the  brother  of  Edward), 
who  had  all  this  time  neither  taken  any  open  part  nor  disavowed  participation  in  Edward  s 
opposition,  and  told  him,  that  although  I had  been  badly  treated  by  the  family  from  the 
very  outset,  and  from  mv  first  coming  to  the  country,  I did’  not  wish  to  disturb  his  mother — 
that  I had  been  put  to  £22  cost  at  law  ; but  granting  neither  himself  nor  his  mother  had 
any  share  in  those  defences,  I would  forgive  £15  of  the  cost,  hut  that  the  conditions  on 
which  they  should  continue  in  possession  were,  that  they  should  procure  from  Edward,  or 
where  they  liked,  the  remaining  £7,  and  pay  the  rent  then  due.  lie  said  he  had  to  give 
the  rent  as  a fortune  with  his  sister,  who  had  been  lately  married,  and  that  he  had  no 
money  for  me  ; and  after  some  other  remarks  concluded  by  saying,  that  “ I would  not  have 
the  name  of  putting  out  the  widow.”  I told  him  that  I would  not,  because  his  mother 
happened  to  be  a widow,  suffer  myself  to  be  befooled  by  her  sons,  and  particularly  by  Edward, 
who  had  all  along,  from  the  assault  on  my  caretaker  till  the  day  he  gave  consent  for  judg- 
ment, after  driving  me  to  a record,  behaved  with  such  marked  insolence  and  disrespect ; and 
that  I never  would  be  satisfied  without  such  part  of  the  cost  as  I thought  it  right  he  should 
refund  me,  which  was  £7  ; that  as  he  had  not  the  money  I would  take  the  promissory  note 
of  himself  and  his  brothers  (Ned  and  Paddy)  for  that  amount,  upon  which  condition  he  and 
his  mother  might  remain  undisturbed ; but  that  if  the  matter  would  not  be  settled  in  this 
way  before  the  14th  of  April  £3  of  cost  additional  would  be  incurred  by  the  expense  of 
the  sheriff.  He  went  away,  and  wrote  mo  to  say  that  his  brothers  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  and  that  I might  do  as  I pleased.  On  the  I3th  they  were  dispossessed  by  the 
sheriff,  and  John  Garvey  came  to  me  and  brought  with  him  Mr.  William  Middleton,  who 
talked  much  about  the  hardship  of  putting  people  out,  and  the  bad  name  in  the  country, 
&c.  I then,  in  his  presence,  repeated  the  offer  of  taking  security  for  the  £10  cost  and  the 
arrear  rent  due.  I drew  up  a promissory  note,  and  sent  it  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
having  it  signed,  and  on  its  return  promised  to  reinstate  the  widow.  They  went  off, 
hut  instead  of  the  note  being  returned  a notice  was  ou  the  following  night  posted  up  all 
round  the  country  to  the  following  effect: — •'•Take  notice,  that  if  any  one  take,  or  dares 
take  house,  land,  con-acre  from  Armstrong,  or  work  for  him,  or  buy  hay  from  liim,  let  him 
mark  the  consequence. — Tommy  Downshirc.”  The  consequence  was,  that  any  ono  who 
had  previously  taken  ground  from  me  withdrew,  except  one  man  of  the  name  of  M' Far  land ; 
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3.086. 

■Win.  Armstrong, esq 


ho  planted,  an  Irish  rood  of  potatoes.  About  the  11th  or  1 2th  of  May,  another  notice,  to  the 
following  effect,  was  posted  on  the  door,  and  in  the  kitchen  of  a public-house,  situated  in 
the  same  townland  in  which  M'Farlaiul  lives: — 

Ther  is  one  fomily  in  this  town  that  has  not  takn  wornig  by  niv 
last  notis,  but  this  is  to  let  them  now  that  if  the  workc  any  more  in 
: that  land  of  Armstrongs,  or  sets  potatoes  any  more,  or  buys  hay,  or  has 
any  dalings  in  any  one  way  with  him  or  his,  let  them  look  up  at  ther 
last  starting  post. — Tomy  Downshirc.”  On  the  11th  or  12th  this  notice 
was  posted,  and  on  the  night  of  the  14tli  of  May,  1S34,  the  whole  rood 
of  JI- Finland’s  potatoes  was  turned  up  and  quite  destroyed.  To 
repeat  the  number  of  petty  depredations  committed  upon  me  about 
this  time  would  be  too  tedious.  An  affidavit,  in  some  degree  illustrating  the  state  of 
the  neighbourhood,  was  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  When  the  hay  season  came  on, 
that  clause  in  Tommy  Downshire’s  act  of  Parliament  which  prohibited  “ daliims 
in  any  one  way  ” put  me  under  the  necessity  _ of  employing  mowers  in  Newtown- 
hamilton,  hut  they  were  intimidated  from  working  for  me.  I was  then  obliged  to 
bring  men  from  the  county  Monaghan,  and  from  distant  parts  of  the  county  Armagh, 
whom  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  defend  by  a police  force.  From  April  till  the  middle  of 
August  I heard  nothing  from  the  Garveys.  John,  Paddy,  and  the  mother  then  called  upon 
me — the  first  to  bully,  the  second  to  flatter,  the  third  to  assist  the  other  two  upon  occasion. 
John  assured  me  that  *•  if  the  rights  of  justice  tuk  place  the  land  was  his  property,  not 
mine,”  with  a great  deal  of  other  language  of  a like  tone.  Paddy  requested  to  know 
what  I was  going  to  do  with  his  mother  in  regard  to  reinstating  her  in  “ her  property.”  I 
replied  that  the  same  terms  I had  proposed  to  John  in  April  I was  willing  to  abide  by  then, 
viz.,  to  restore  the  widow  to  the  possession  of  the  farm  on  the  payment  of  £10  and  the 
rent  due ; or,  as  that  might  not  be  convenient,  I was  willing  to  take  reasonable  security  and 
give  time  for  the  payment.  Or  in  case  of  that  order  not  being  acceded  to,  I proposed,  in 
presence  of  a gentleman,  the  widow,  and  Paddy,  to  lit  up  a snug  house  for  her,  to  give  her 
a piece  of  bog  and  an  acre  of  land  free  of  rent,  during  her  life,  in  order  to  keep  her  inde- 
pendent of  her  sons.  To  neither  of  these  proposals  dicl  I receive  any  reply  whatsoever.  I 
went  to  the  south  of  Ireland  on  business,  and  the  next  news  I heard  from  “ Lower  Creggan” 
was  that  200  stooks  of  my  oats  were  carried  oft'  in  one  night,  and  that  Paddy  Garvey  was 
in  gaol  for  stealing  them.  The  parties  were  prosecuted  and  found  guilty,  but  were 
liberated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

4.  What  was  the  sentence  passed  upon  them? — One  a year’s  imprisonment,  one  nine 
months’  imprisonment,  and  one,  who  1 believe  was  intimidated  into  the  thing,  got  oft’  with 
a month. 

5.  How  much  had  they  undergone  of  tlicir  sentence  before  they  were  liberated  ? — A 
little  more  than  half  their  sentence,  as  well  as  I recollect;  something  about  that.  In  1S35 
John  Johnson  took  the  farm  from  which  the  Widow  Garvey  bad  been  ejected.  For  two 
years  Johnson  was  allowed  to  remain  unmolested ; but  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December, 
1837,  an  old  man  called  George  M'Farland,  the  father  of  Johnson’s  wife,  seventy-seven 
years  of  age,  was  barbarously  murdered  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  bis  own  house, 
and  Johnson’s  wife  and  daughter  were  nearly  murdered  also.  Johnson  himself  was  not  at 
home  at  the  time,  or  it  is  supposed  that  he  would  have  been  murdered.  It  is  to  be 
observed  here,  that  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  before  that  time,  M'Farland  and  the 
Johnsons  had  been  accused  of  shooting  one  Hanlon  in  a party  quarrel,  and  that  there  had 
been  in  consequence  a spite  against  them  all  that  time.  Now  I do  believe,  on  my  oath, 
and  that  is  the  opinion  1 have  formed  upon  it,  that  it  was  a mixture  of  the  old  business 
and  Garvey’s  business  ; I rather  think  it  was — that  is  my  impression ; but,  as  to  more  I 
cannot  say.  I merely  beg  further  to  observe,  that  for  the  last  four  years  I have  received 
no  annoyance  of  any  kind.  I have  all  along  endeavoured  to  act  justly  and  humanely 
among  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood.  They  now  seem  aware  of  it,  and  although  I have 
the  best  and  strongest  reason  for  suspecting  the  persons  who  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
conspiracy  against  me,  yet  I have  no  desire  to  renew  or  rake  up  the  heart-rending  scenes 
through  which  I have  passed. 

G.  Is  that  farm  occupied  now  ? — Yes,  by  myself.  I was  obliged  to  keep  it  in  my  own 
hands. 

7.  Has  any  one  taken  it  since  Johnson  ? — No. 

8.  Did  William  Middleton  ever  offer  to  become  security  to  you  for  the  rent  of  John 
Garvey  ? — John  Garvey  never  was  admitted  by  me  as  a tenant.  The  farm  belonged  to  the 
father,  and  after  his  death  to  the  widow.  After  Garvey  had  been  ejected,  John  Garvey 
and  a man  of  the  name  of  William  Middleton  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  reinstate  the 
widow  in  the  farm.  I declined  to  do  so,  except  on  the  terms  of  giving  security  for  two 
years’  arrears  then  due,  together  with  half  the  law  costs.  Middleton  did  not  offer  to  secure 
Garvey  twenty  years’  rent,  nor  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  even  one  year’s  rent.  He 
said  he  was  a poor  man,  and  had  enough  to  do  for  himself.  At  the  same  time  I told  him 
I did  not  consider  him  solvent,  and  that  I would  not  take  him,  but  that  I would  take  the 
Garveys  themselves,  and  that  when  they  would  give  me  the  security  I would  reinstate  their 
mother  in  their  holding. 

9.  Do  you  reside  there  much  now? — No,  I do  not ; hut  I have  a son,  a young  man,  a 
surgeon,  who  is  in  a bad  state  of  health,  and  he  is  obliged  to  reside  there.  Some  of  my 
family  are  there.  I have  made  a very  snug  place  of  it,  and  I am  happy  to  say  I have  now 
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peace  and  quiet,  and  tlie  eighty  or  ICO  acres  I hold  in  my  hand  produce  as  much  as  any  7 ih  Xcvtmier,  1S44. 
500  acres  in  the  country.  I have  constantly  a number  of  people  employed,  and  they  are  - — - 

verv  contented  and  happy,  and  we  are  all  in  good  friendship  now ; but  I Lave  waded 
through  scenes  that  few  men  would  do  for  any  condueration.  wm.  Armstrong,  esq. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Dublin,  Friday,  Sth  November,  lb-44.  8.'/.  Xovember,  1844. 

Matthew  O’Reilly,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  7 087 

1.  You  are  a solicitor  I believe  ? — Yes ; I am  residing  iu  Upper  Dovset-street,  Dublin.  3Iat-  O’Reilly,  esq. 

2.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Donellan  Balfe,  See  Mr.  Ba/fi's 

given  before  the  commissioners,  with  respect  to  the  property  of  Lord  Gormans  ton  ? — Yes.  Evidence, 

I have;  and  in  reply  to  his  answer  to  query,  No.  So,  I have  to  state  that  I never  hnew  of  /lAo.  4*J 
Lord  Gormanston  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of  liis  under-tenantry,  and  I have  been  solicitor 
upon  his  estate  for  the  last  seven  years : in  taking  the  proceedings  alluded  to,  liis  object  was 
to  get  liis  rents,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  who  did  not  pay  them.  I never  know  of  his  dis- 
training or  selling  the  property  of  any  of  liis  tenantry*  he  always  resorted  to  ejectment 
where  several  years’  rent  remained  unpaid ; but  when  any  of  them,*  even  when  owing  six  or 
seven  years’  rent,  came  forward  with  half  a year’s  rent,  liis  agent  accepted  it  by  bis  autho- 
rity, and  I never  knew  him  to  have  insisted  upon  the  arrears  so  due,  beyond  leaving  a 
hanging  gale  still  due.  Mr.  Balfe  states  that  the  arrears  were  held  over  against  the  tenants 
to  enable  Lord  Gormanston  to  fall  back  upon  them,  in  case  the  current  half-year  should 
not  be  punctually  paid,  and  thus  bring  ejectments  twice  a year,  and  that  a great  number  of 
them  were  harassed  by  ejectments  being  brought  twice  a year  against  them.  Iu  reply  to 
the  first  allegation,  I have  to  state  that  the  same  remedy  would  apply  if  there  was  but  one 
half-year’s  rent  due  as  well  as  six,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  for  that  cause  that  the 
arrears  were  allowed  to  accumulate ; and  with  respect  to  the  second  allegation,  I state  that 
I have  searched  over  my  books  for  the  last  seven  years,  and  I do  not  find  that  there  have 
been  more  than  three  cases  where  ejectments  have  been  brought  twice  in  one  year  against 
the  same  persons  out  of  all  his  tenantry,  one  of  whom  was  Bartholomew  Fitzpatrick,  named 
in  answer  to  the  sixty-eighth  question  in  Mr.  Balfe’s  examination.  This  Fitzpatrick  was 
served  with  ejectment  in  the  Easter  vacation  of  1S42.  owing  a sum  of  £444  7.-\  If?,  out  of 
a farm  of  50a.  2 it.  op.,  which  ejectment  was  settled  in  some  manner  which  prevented 
the  eviction ; hut  in  the  following  year  in  Easter  vacation  there  still  remained  upwards  of 
three  years’  rent  duo,  and  a second  ejectment  was  brought,  upon  which  eviction  took  place ; 
and  that  is  the  great  gravamen  of  the  complaint  against  Lord  Gormanston’s  conduct  in 
putting  this  man  out,  and  even  in  this  case  the  second  ejectment  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bo 
within  the  year.  The  other  two  cases  being  in  the  sessions  court  the  ejectments  were 
brought  under  nearly  similar  circumstances.  He  states  that  the  ejectment  was  brought  in 
the  superior  court  where  tlxe  rent  was  £20.  I beg  to  state  that  there  were  no  ejectments 
brought  in  the  superior  court  except  where  the  rcut  exceeded  £50 ; ejectments  are  brought 
only  when  the  tenants  owe  several  years’  rent,  it  not  being  the  custom  on  that  estate  to 
proceed  by  distress  to  harass  them. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.] 


Richard  Purdy,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  1083. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — No.  8,  Wcstmoreland-strcet,  Dublin.  Richard  Purdy,  esq. 

2.  What  is  your  occupation  or  profession  *? — I am  secretary  to  the  Mining  Company  of 
Ireland,  and  land  agent  to  Sir  Simon  Bradstveet,  hart. 

3.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  James  Clooney  as  to  the  townland  of  Ballyratten  ? — See  James  Clooney'* 

Yes,  I have.  * * Evidence, 

4.  Have  you  any  observations  yon  wish  to  make  in  reply  to  it? — The  lease  of  the  town-  /IA*L  974 J 
land  of  Ballyratten,  county  Carlow,  containing  141a.  In.  36p.  plantation  measure,  having 

expired  in  November,  1841,  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  three  lives  in  the  lease  to  J.  Devcreaux, 
dated  loth  December,  1764,  deponent  viewed  the  lands,  and  fouud  the  farm  divided  into 
ninety -five  enclosures,  the  greater  number  not  exceeding  one  acre,  and  only  three  exceeding 
five  acres;  there  were  seventeen  families,  in  all  105  souls,  on  the  lands,  and  three  tenants 
holding  twenty-five  acres  not  residing  on  tho  lands,  two  of  whom  had  let  houses  thereon  to 
cottier  tenants,  tradesmen.  The  greater  part  of  the  land  was  in  a wretched  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  many  of  the  occupants  miserably  poor  ; the  state  of  the  land  I attribute  in  part 
to  the  uncertainty  of  tlie  tenure,  the  last  life  in  the  lease  having  attained  a great  age,  and 
remained  in  a precarious  state  of  health  for  many  years.  The  lease  had  long  since  passed 
from  John  Devcreaux  to  the  late  Peter  Burro wes,  esq.,  barrister,  whose  agent  stated  he  had 
much  difficulty  in  obtaining  rent  from  many  of  the  occupants.  Devcreaux  had  succeeded 
John  Davis  as  tenant  in  1764,  and  none  of  the  descendants  of  either  family  resided  on  tho 
land  when  I viewed  it,  so  far  as  I could  learn.  I reported  to  Sir  Simon  Bradstreet  the 
slate  of  the  land  and  the  proposals  received  for  it,  including  one  from  Mr.  Thomas  Clooney, 
another  from  William  Little,  avowedly  middlemen ; also  from  sorno  but  not  all  of  the  tenants 
on  the  lands,  varying  from  15.*.  to  24.*.  per  acre;  the  average  paid  under  the  expired  leuso 
being  22.*.  1 Id.,  which  I considered  was  the  full  value.  Sir  Simon  having  declined  to  let 
the  lands,  arrangement  was  made  with  tho  tenants  who  were  allowed  to  sow,  reap,  and 
remove  crops  in  18i2  rent  free,  on  their  promise  to  give  possession  at  the  conclusion  of  that 
Part  IH.  5 II  2 
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8th  Noomber,  1844.  year ; but  anticipating  the  non-fulfilment  of  their  part  of  this  agreement.  I requested  the 
— - law  agents,  W.  B.  Wallace  and  Sons,  to  proceed  by  ejectment  on  the  title ; and  when  the 

R.  p tenants  refused  possession  in  March,  1843,  an  habere  was  placed  in  the  sheriff’s  hands,  and 

ic  ar  ur  y,  esq.  a^jK)Ugj1  jie  was  first  resisted,  ho  ultimately  obtained  possession,  upon  which  occasion  all 
of  the  tenants,  except  the  cottier  tradesmen  whose  cabins  were  taken  down,  were  allowed  to 
resume  occupation  as  caretakers  and  were  employed  as  labourers  on  the  lands  until  those 
whose  labour  was  not  permanently  required  obtained  farms  or  employment  elsewhere,  some 
of  whom  remained  until  June,  1S44,  rent  free  from  November,  1841  ; and  during  the  period 
they  were  all  employed  in  draining,  fencing,  planting,  enlarging  the  fields,  erecting  sheds 
for  cattle,  and  general  work  on  the  farm ; in  which  operations  there  has  been  expended 
upwards  of  £1,000.  principally  paid  to  the  out-going  tenants,  several  of  whom  were  also 
paid  for  materials  of  their  cabins  or  allowed  to  remove  them,  and  for  manure  collected  on  the 
lands.  One  of  those  tenants  is  now  in  occupation  of  a farm  of  forty-three  acres  at  £l  14s.  per 
acre  ; another  holds  forty-seven  acres  at  £1  12s.  per  acre ; two  have  farms  of  twelve  acres 
each,  one  of  whom  paid  a fine  of  £20  for  his  farm — these  are  all  in  the  same  district  hut  not  on 
Sir  Simon  Bradstrcet’s  land ; and  there  still  remain  on  Ballyratten  six  of  the  poorest  of 
the  late  tenants  as  labourers  having  house  and  garden  rent  free,  their  families,  consisting  of 
thirty-five  persons,  residing  with  them,  and  those  men  have  had  constant  employment,  at 
customary  wages,  paid  weekly,  to  this  date. 

5.  Has  the  land  been  much  improved  by  the  operations  that  have  taken  place  ? — Yes,  by 
fifty  per  cent. ; a solvent  tenant  could  not  then  pay  more  than  20s.  an  acre,  and  now  he  can 
pay  30s.  an  acre ; and  I look  forward  to  further  improvement. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


10-39. 

R.  S.  Guinness,  esq., 
and 

H.  15.  W.  Darley.esq. 
See  Mr.  C.  Blake  s 
Evidence, 

/J°».  S*/ 

See  Mr.  Rutledge's 
Evidence, 

■ Ji.  sir./ 


Richard  Samuel  Guinness,  esq.,  further  examined. 

Henry  Bruyster  Warren  Barley,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Having  read  extracts  from  tlio  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Blake,  senior,  of  Tuain,  and 
also  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  David  Rutledge,  have  you  any  statement  you  wish 
to  make  to  the  commissioners? — Yes;  we  have  read  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Charles  Blake,  senior,  of  Tuam,  and  in  reply  have  to  state,  that  it  is  utterly  untrue,  that 
any  member  of  this  house  ever  hinted  to  him,  or  to  any  other  person,  that  it  was  usual  for 
a tenant  to  give  something  to  the  agent  on  taking  out  leases.  We  never,  from  the  hour  of 
our  commencing  as  agents,  twenty-five  years  ago,  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  accepted  of 
any  douceur  of  any  kind  or  sort,  from  a tenant ; and  if  aware  of  an  under-agent  or  bailiff 
doing  so,  instant  dismissal  would  follow.  We  have  always  opposed  the  granting  of  leases 
at  all,  as  well  as  the  burning  of  land ; and  under  no  circumstances  do  we  ever  permit  the 
latter.  We  have  also  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  David  Rutledge’s  evidence.  We  believe 
it  to  be  utterly  untrue  that  the  tenants  pay  the  sub-agents  or  drivers  for  liberty  to  bum. 
The  sub-agents  or  drivers  know  that  instant  dismissal  would  be  the  consequence ; and 
having  good  situations,  paid  by  salaries,  would  not  risk  their  loss.  As  to  the  had 
management  of  an  estate  in  Mr.  David  Rutledge’s  neighbourhood,  that  estate  owes  more 
in  interest  money  than  the  income  of  the  estate,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees  who  have 
no  power  to  divert  the  rents  to  any  improvement. 

2.  Who  is  the  other  partner  in  your  house  ? — Mr.  M'Cabe  is  the  third  partner,  who 
attended  here  the  other  day,  but  is  to-day  seriously  ill,  and  confined  to  his  bed,  and  for 
whom  we  are  fully  authorised  to  make  the  same  statement.  I may  observe,  that  we  have 
asked  permission  of  the  trustees  of  the  estate  last  referred  to,  to  lay  out  a small  sum  of 
£25,  but  they  having  taken  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  the  subject,  find  they  are  not  able 
to  do  it,  although  great  benefit  would  result  from  it. 

[ The  witnesses  withdrew).] 


1 5th  January,  1845. 


Dublin,  Wednesday,  15th  January,  1845. 


1090. 

Charles  Doyne,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Sweetman’s 
Evidence , 


Charles  Boyne,  esq.,  of  Newtown  Park,  county  of  Dublin,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  agent  to  Lord  Beresford,  and  to  the  Kavanagh  estates  ? — I am. 

2.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Michael  Sweetman  ?— 
It  was  transmitted  to  mo  by  this  commission,  and  I have  read  it  with  great  attention. 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  to  make  in  respect  of  it  ? — I have.  Having  documents  to 
refer  to,  I have  given  a full  answer  to  every  part  of  it,  which  I would  now  beg  to  hand  in, 
and  I have  an  object  in  it — namely,  that  I consider  Mr.  Sweetman’s  statement  so  full  of 
misrepresentation,  and  so  calculated  to  mislead  public  opinion,  that  I would  respectfully 
ask  that  this  answer  which  I now  hand  in  should  be  appended  to  it ; at  the  samo  time,  I 
am  ready  to  answer  every  question  that  may  grow  out  of  it,  or  any  other  that  the  commis- 
sioners may  please  to  put  to  me. 

4.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  read  that  statement  which  you  have  prepared  ? — I have 
taken  pretty  much  the  order  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Sweetman,'  and  the  commissioners  will 
see  that  I have  fully  answered  every  part  of  it.  “ In  referring  to  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mullins,  such  part  as  belongs  to  the  Kavanagh  estate  is  not,  as  Mr. 
Sweetman  states,  unimproved,  hut  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  such  parts  as  arc 
under  existing  leases  to  middle  landlords.  Extensive  improvements  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  ten  years,  in  clearing  ground,  draining,  and  general  management,  h early 
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one  hundred  houses  have  lean  slated  that  were  before  thatched,  the  landlord  sapplvintr 
timber  for  tlio  roofs.  The  rents  are  not  high,  anrl  the  tenants  are  comfortable  and  inde- 
pendent. Mr.  oweetman  then  refers  to  a middle  landlord  on  this  estate— Mr.  Corcoran  • 
I have  no  doubt  that  many  acts  of  oppression  took  place  in  his  ease,  as  in  almost  all  cases 
ot  middlemen.  It  is  true  that  ejectments  wore  served  at  diiforcnt  times  for  non-payment 
ot  rent,  but  not  from  the  motive,  as  stated  bv  Mr.  Sweet  man, — the  vengeance  of  the  agent 
for  having  voteu  differently.  The  contrary  'was  the  fact.  When  it  became  an  object  with 
the  under-tenants  to  preserve  their  own  interests  by  redeeming,  they  were  accommodated 
iu  their  pat  meats  long  after  the  equity  of  redemption  expired,  and  seeing  them  oppressed 
by  ilr.  Corcoran,  I interfered  with  him  to  execute  a deed,  appointing  a portion  of  the 
tenants  to  pay  the  head  rent,  so  as  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  arrears  taking  place.  Mr. 
Sweetman  states  one  ejectment  case,  where  on  redemption  .£200  was  allowed  to  remain 
back.  This  act  of  accommodation  to  the  under-tenants,  and  done  at  their  special  desire, 
lie  represents  as  done  in  collusion  between  the  head  landlord  and  middleman.  This  is 
perfectly  untrue,  as  also  the  supposition  of  the  £200  remaining  a dead  letter,  when  the  rent 
was  only  £ 1 44  yearly  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  On  the  drop  of  the  lease, 
in  January  last,  those  tenants  were  applied  to  for  the  payment  of  the  head-rent  then  due, 
about  £ 1 25,  which  payment  they  did  not  make  until  distrained  some  months  after.  Eject- 
ments were  served  for  the  general  possession,  and  a pica  of  confession  being  proposed  with 
stay  of  execution  until  the  1st  of  last  November,  it  was  acceded  to.  There  were  upwards 
of  seventy  families  on  the  lands,  nearly  twenty  of  whom  voluntarily  withdrew,  getting  from 
£3  to  £4  each,  and  having  permission  to  take  all  materials  of  their  cabins,  &c.  along  with 
them.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  retain  all  the  rest,  witli  the  exception  of  ten,  who 
have  been  dispossessed  in  consequence  of  having  committed  most  extensive  waste  on  the 
estate  by  the  sale  of  turf.  An  injunction  was  obtained  to  restrain  them,  but  in  defiance  of 
this  they  persevered,  and  in  the  two  seasons  previous  to  the  drop  of  the  lease  I heard  and 
believe  they  sold  upwards  of  five  hundred  pounds’  worth  ; after  which  aggression  they  could 
not  again  be  placed  on  the  estate.  An  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  them  to  give  up 
the  quiet  possession,  on  the  condition  of  their  having  until  the  15th  of  November  to  remove, 
to  bo  discharged  from  all  claim  of  rent,  and  to  receive  £5  each  as  consideration  for  any 
improvements  they  had  made.  They  afterwards  required  further  time,  until  the  22nd 
of  November,  which  was  also  given;  but  at  this  time  they  refused  the  possession, 
and.  as  I am  informed,  intimated  that  they  would  over-hold  the  possession,  as  by  doing 
so  they  would  receive  largo  compensation  from  the  managers  of  the  League  fund  in 
Kilkenny.  On  the  2nd  of  December  I was  obliged  to  send  the  sheriff  to  dispossess  them. 
It  is  manifest  that  those  persons  giving  up  the  consideration  as  agreed  on,  were  induced  to 
do  so  by  a party  whose  object  is  to  make  cases  and  unjustifiable  statements  against  land- 
lords, as  I believe.  Mr.  Swcetman’s  further  statement  referring  to  oppressive  proceedings 
against  tenants  on  this  estate,  may  possibly  apply  to  middle  landlords,  but  is  altogether 
untrue  as  regards  the  management  on  the  part  of  the  head  landlord.  During  my  know- 
ledge of  the  estate,  for  upwards  of  twenty- five  years  as  agent,  a proceeding  by  distress  lias 
seldom  taken  place,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  cases  now  referred  to.  there  lias 
searelv  any  alteration  taken  place  in  tenancies,  although  a very  large  number  of  leases  have 
dropped.  Tins  case  occurred  about  seven  or  eight  years  hack.  Deferring  to  John  Murphy's 
evidence  respecting  the  lands  of  Marlay  being  a tissue  of  Mr.  Swectman's  statements,  I 
offer  the  same  explanations.  Respecting  Ballvinc,  another  part  of  the  Kavanagh  estate, 
there  were  substantial  reasons  for  putting  the  pauper  population  which  occupied  it  at  the 
drop  of  the  lease  out ; but  it  is  not  true  that  they  received  no  consideration.  1 paid 
£79  17a,  exclusive  of  giving  up  the  claim  to  large  arrears  of  rent-  due  on  the  land,  and  I 
offered  a free  passage  to  America  to  all ; but  tlus  was  only  accepted  by  some,  for  whom  I 
paid  £91  4s.  Id.  The  house.  Culleton’s,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Sweetman,  might  originally  have 
cost  about  £40  ; but  this  tenant,  previously  to  moving,  took  out  the  lofts  and  other  matters, 
on  which  account  he  was  considered  to  forfeit  any  claim  move  than  the  ordinary  tenants.” 

5.  With  respect  to  the  under-leases  made  by  Corcoran,  have  you  any  knowledge  of 
them? — Not  any  knowledge  whatever;  only  this  I know,  that  he  was  a very  needy  man, 
and  I believe  that  he  received  large  sums  of  money  from  those  people  to  get  their  land  at  a 
very  low  rate.  I believe  they  had  their  land  at  a very  low  rate  from  Mr.  Corcoran  ; that 
is  all  I know  about  it. 

G.  You  have  stated  a sum  of  money  given  as  a gratuity  to  the  persons  who  were  removed 
on  Ballyine,  have  you  any  means  of  stating  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  that  money 
was  given? — I state  the  sum  which  I paid.  It  is  a very  small  townland;  it  is  about  I GO 
acres  altogether.  It  is  a particularly  small  townland.  I state  that  on  “another  part  of 
the  Kavanagh  estate  there  were  substantial  reasons  for  putting  the  pauper  population  which 
occupied  it  at  the  drop  of  the  lease  out ; but  that  it  is  not  true  that  they  received  no  con- 
sideration, for  I paid  £79  1 7s.,  exclusive  of  giving  up  the  claim  to  large  arrears  of  rent.”  I 
could  not  exactly  state  the  number  of  people  removed. 

7.  Can  you  give  any  idea  of  the  number  ? — I put  this  forward  as  a refutation  of  Mr. 
Sweetman 's  statement,  that  no  consideration  was  given.  I could  obtain  the  information. 

I know  nothing  at  all  about  these  under-tenauts,  the  pauper  population  : I have  no  inter- 
course with  them,  and  no  dealings  with  them  whatever. 

S.  In  what  manner  did  you  pay  the  £79  ; did  you  pay  it  direct,  or  did  you  hand  it  over 
to  anybody  to  pay  it  ? — 1 think  it  was  paid  at  my  office.  I think  some  received  more  and 
some  less.  There  wras  a little  bit  of  manure  at  their  houses,  a thing  of  no  value  whatever, 
and  it  was  given  in  general  as  a consideration.  Those  persons  having  acted  exceedingly 
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badly  I did  not  wish  to  show  that  they  deserved  any  consideration,  and  I gave  it  to  them 
on  that  principle.  At  all  events  I offered  to  pay  the  passage  of  every  family  out  to  America, 
and  only  a portion  of  them  accepted  that  offer,  and  for  those  I paid  the  sum  of  £91  4s.  Id. 
to  Mr.  Graves,  of  Hops,  who  undertook  the  management  of  their  outfit. 

9.  Are  the  commissioners  to  understand  that  none  of  those  persons  to  whom  you  made 
those  allowances  had  been  tenants  of  the  head  family  ? — Certainly.  It  was  held  originally 
under  a middleman,  and  those  were  all  under-tenants  brought  in. 

10.  About  what  was  the  size  of  the  holdings?— I think  there  was  a house-holding  which 
was  of  some  extent,  which  was  thirty  or  forty  acres ; but  all  the  rest  were  in  very  small 
holdings — some  two  acres,  some  live. 

11.  You  stated  that  tho  conduct  of  those  people  had  been  very  had ; to  what  did  you 
refer  ? — I stated  that  there  was  a substantial  reason  for  putting  them  out ; hut  to  answer 
that  question  I will  give  it.  Those  persons  congregated  themselves  together — it  is  close  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bonis,  and  they  appeared  in  mobs  not  only  to  insult  Mr.  Eavanagh 
as  a candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  county,  but  they  were  constantly  in  the  habit 
of  offering  every  insult  and  every  outrage  they  could  to  his  supporters  on  those  occasions, 
and  being  so  much  in  the  locality  of  Air.  Ivavanagh's  residence,  independently  of  any  other 
consideration,  we  did  not  think  them  entitled. 

12.  Are  you  aware  whether  in  the  middleman's  lease  there  was  a non-alienation 
clause? — I really  cannot  at  this  time  say,  but  it  was  originally  a lease  for  three  lives  or 
sixty-one  years,  given  to  one  tenant,  and  when  we  came  to  receive  possession  it  was  occu- 
pied by  these  numbers  of  pauper  tenantry. 

13.  What  is  the  course  pursued  on  the  Kavanagh  estate  when  a lease  expires  leaving  a 
great  number  of  sub-tenants  in  occupation  ? — In  every  case  where  leases  have  dropped  I 
do  not  know  of  any  change  of  tenants,  except  in  the  two  cases  I have  now  stated.  .Middle- 
men’s leases  have  dropped  and  the  tenants  have  been  again  adopted. 

14.  What  steps  have  been  taken  with  regard  to  those  who  were  not  tenants  under  the 
former  lease,  but  were  sub-lessees  or  sub-holders  ? — That  has  not  occurred,  except  in  those 
cases  of  very  long  leases  for  three  lives  or  sixty-one  years,  and  in  those  cases,  in  .Marl ay  for 
instance  and  Ballyino,  the  two  townlauds  now  before  the  commissioners,  there  was  no 
recognition  of  under-tenants ; that  is,  we  had  uo  knowledge  of  them.  But  in  the  case  of 
Marky,  out  of  seventy-seven  under-tenants  which  I believe  we  found  on  it,  we  have  adopted, 
I think,  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  twenty,  who  have  left  voluntarily  on  receiving 
consideration,  and  ten  whom  we  have  put  out  from  the  circumstances  that  I have  stated, 
being  great  aggressors. 

15.  You  have  adopted  forty-seven,  twenty  went  out  voluntarily,  and  ten  were  put  out 
under  the  circumstances  which  you  mention? — Yes.  If  I am  asked  the  present  object  I 
would  say  that  we  have  enlarged  the  farms  of  those  tenants  who  are  retained  ; and  with 
respect  to  those  tenants  who  are  very  poor,  holding  from  three  to  four  acres,  and  perhaps 
five,  in  many  cases  in  a state  of  great  destitution  and  misery,  I have  adopted  twenty  of 
those,  whom  I intend  to  locate,  building  houses  for  them,  which  are  at  present  in  progress, 
and  to  give  them  two  acres  of  land  each,  which,  under  special  management  which  I pro- 
pose directing,  I think  will  make  them  far  better  off  than  they  have  been  heretofore  on 
their  three,  four,  or  live  acres. 

16.  Throughout  that  district  in  the  county  of  Carlow  what  is  the  course  generally  adopted 
where  the  lease  of  a middleman  expires  and  a number  of  under-tenants  are  found  upon  the 
property  ? — I can  only  speak  as  it  regards  my  own  management.  I have  the  management 
of  other  estates  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  if  the  commissioners  please  I will  give 
evidence  as  to  those  ; but  as  to  tbe  management  of  others  I do  not  venture  to  make  any 
statement. 

17.  What  are  the  other  estates  of  which  you  have  the  management  besides  Lord  Beres- 
ford’s  and  the  Kavanagh  estate  ? — The  Honourable  Colonel  Wingfield  Stratford’s,  Mr.  Y ay- 
land’s,  Mr.  Doyne’s,  and  Mr.  Robert  Doyne’s,  junior — they  are  two  separate  estates. 

18.  Upon  those  estates  have  you  had  many  old  leases  which  have  fallen  in  ? — Yes.  Upon 
Colonel  Wingfield  Stratford's  a lease  fell  in — in  fact  of  almost  the  entire  of  the  estate— 
since  my  management.  He  adopted  the  tenants  in  possession,  with  the  exception  of  a few, 
I suppose  some  five  or  six,  that  were  not  good  moral  characters  and  that  were  had  tenants, 
and  those  tenants  have  continued.  It  is  at  least  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  since  this 
took  place.  They  have  since  continued  as  tenants-at-will.  And  before  I dismiss  that  part 
of  the  subject  I would  say  that  there  is  scarcely  any  small  estate  that  more  improvement 
has  been  made  on  than  on  this.  The  tenants  have  confidence  in  their  landlord,  and  they 
go  forward  with  improvements  in  the  very  best  way,  many  of  them  building  substantial 
good  slate  houses,  and  improving  their  lands  in  every  way.  There  is  not  a lease  on  that 
estate.  With  regard  to  Sir.  Robert  Doyne,  he  is  proverbial  for  being  one  of  the  kindest 
aud  most  benevolent  landlords.  I believe  on  his  estate  in  the  county  of  AY exford,  particu- 
larly where  a great  number  of  leases  have  fallen  in,  the  tenants  remain  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  I Imre  stated  cn  C.kirl  Wingfield  Stratford’s;  they  remain  still  in  posses- 
sion, without  even  any  alteration  cf  rent. 

19.  Wi.cn  you  sir  ” without  any  alteration  cf  rent.”  you  mem  without  any  alteration  of 
rent  from  t .at  which  they  previously  paid? — Yes.  The  leases  were  originally  for  one  life 
or  twenty-one  year?,  which  leases  have  expired. 

20.  There  was  not  one  great  lease  ? — Mo.  I speak  now  of  immediate  tenants. 

21.  When  the  lease  of  a middleman  has  expired,  leaving  a number  of  under-tenants, 
what  has  been  tbe  course  pursued  ? — 1 think  I can  answer  that  by  the  statement  which  x 
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Lave  given  in,  for  Mr.  Sweetraan  refers  to  it  in  his  statement — perhaps  that  would,  he  the 
best  answer  that  I could  offer.  Before  I go  to  Lord  Bcrcsford's  estate,  which  meets  that, 
there  is  a subject  to  which  I would  beg  particularly  to  draw  the  commissioners’  attention. 

As  it  regards  roads,  froni  the  system  of  jobbing  pursued  some  years  back,  taxation  was 
increased  and  the  roads  in  the  district  impassable.  My  attention  was  particularly  called 
at  a presenting-  sessions  to  a combination  which  existed  and  which  the  law  could  not  reach” — 
if  allowed  I can  explain  what  that  was — "but  to  break  down  which.  I agreed  with  the  countv 
engineer  that  lie  should  submit  mv  name  to  such  specifications  as  he  thought  right:  and  to 
carry  those  out  I appointed  efficient  overseers  ami  advanced  several  hundred  pounds  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  proper  formation,  draining,  and  other  permanent  improvements  of 
those  roads ; and  having  got.  them  in  good  condition.  I then  gave  them  up.  A few  of  the 
contracts  will  not  expire  until  the  present  spring  assizes,  when,  the  roads  being  placed  in 
good  condition,  the  necessity  ceases  for  being  further  concerned.  I have  further  to  observe, 
that  I did  not  act  as  a grand  juror  until  after  the  greater  part  of  those  contracts  had  been 
entered  into.”  That  is,  I have  been  lately  called  on  the  county — I think  it  was  either  in  the 
year  1S41  or  1842— and  I am  not  a very  regular  attendant : I*did  not  attend  the  last  assizes. 
“ With  regard  to  Finn  and  Byrne,”  who  are  referred  to  in  Mr.  Sweetmans  evidence,  "as  stated 
by  Mr.  Sweetman,  acting  on  one  occasion  as  appointed  rate-payers,  they  were  fullv  entitled 
to  be  so  placed,  being  respectable  farmers,  and  I believe  it  altogether  untrue  that  they 
could  he  influenced  in  any  improper  way.  Full  attention  has  been  given  by  the  grand 
jury  to  the  selection,  from  time  to  time,  of  competent  persons,  and  those  most  likely  to  do 
their  duty.  The  person  Mr.  Sweetman  states  as  not  being  called  on  as  an  associated  rate- 
payer is  a tenant  on  the  Kavanagh  estate,  occupying  a farm  on  Ballvine,”  which  we  have 
just  referred  to,  and  which  Air.  Sweetman  refers  to  in  liis  evidence,  “the  townland  already 
referred  to.  I cannot  think  that  he  has  been  overlooked  in  any  appointment  of  mine  ; I 
should  set  him  down  as  a most  eligible  person.”  lie  would  be  the  first  person  that  I 
would  appoint  as  being  an  intelligent  and  a most  respectable  man,  and  I cannot  think  that 
he  has  been  overlooked,  although  it  is  so  stated  by  Air.  Sweetraan. 

22.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  Air.  Sweetmans  evidence  upon  which  you  wish  to  offer 
any  explanation  ? — I think  Air.  Sweetman  states  something  about  the  county  cess,  which  I 
have  no  concern  with,  but  it  is  the  most  overstrained  misrepresentation,  according  to  my 
belief  and  knowledge,  possible.  He  states  from  5*.  to  1 <).?.  an  acre.  I have  never  known 
it  more  than  from  2s.  to  2s.  G d.  half-yearly.  Certainly  that  is  considered  very  liigh.  And 
then  in  this  district  of  country  the  recorded  acres  which  the  cess  is  levied  on  "arc  not  more 
than  perhaps  one- third  of  the  real  contents. 

23.  Air.  Sweetman  states,  " I will  undertake  to  swear  that  the  chief  contractor  in  this 
district  is  the  agent  and  manager  of  the  estate,  and  being  also  on  the  grand  jury  has  the 
nomination  of  the  associated  cess-payers  for  this  barony.  I have  seen  his  own  caretakers 
and  servants  and  none  others  sit  with  the  magistrates  to  pass  the  contracts  for  their  master. 
I am  aware  of  that.  Who  is  the  agent  you  allude  to  ? Air.  Doyne : he  has  large  contracts 
in  the  barony,  his  own  servants  sitting  as  cess-payers  to  pass  his  contracts.” — Then  I give 
as  an  answer  what  I have  read — es  As  it  regards  roads,  from  the  system  of  jobbing  ” (I  quite 
agree  with  Air.  Sweetman  that  a system  of  jobbing  did  exist  to  a great  extent)  “ pursued 
some  years  back,  taxation  was  increased  and  the  roads  in  the  district  impassable.”  Now  I 
swear  this  on  my  oath,  that  the  roads  in  the  district  wore  impassable,  that  is  nearly  impass- 
able, so  bad  in  fact  that  the  cars  and  carriages  were  obliged  to  go  round  by  Graiguc, 
through  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  going  to  Ross.  “ Aly  attention  was  particularly  called 
at  a presenting  sessions  to  a combination  which  existed  and  which  the  law  could  not 
reach.” 

24.  Will  you  mention  what  that  combination  was  ? — In  the  instance  I refer  to  here,  a 
man  who  was  one  of  those  road  jobbers,  came  forward  making  a proposal  for  a contract,  his 
son  came  forward  with  another,  a lower  one  ; a servant  or  a workman  of  his  came  forward 
with  a third  still  lower,  so  that  in  the  competition  where  others  perhaps  were  also  pro- 
posing, he  would  meet  their  proposals  by  one  of  those  three,  either  the  minimum  or  the 
maximum  price.  In  the  event  of  his  not  being  opposed,  the  servant  hoy  and  the  son, 
although  they  should  be  properly  declared  the  contractor,  withdrew,  and  their  not  coming 
forward  or  giving  in  security,  the  head  man  was  then  declared  the  contractor,  at  an  exorbi- 
tantly high  rate ; that  came  under  my  own  knowledge. 

25.  In  what  manner  do  you  conceive  that  the  permission  which  you  have  given  to  the 
county  surveyor,  to  insert  your  name  in  the  specifications,  does  away  with  the  injury  of  the 
system  to  which  you  now  refer  ? — At  that  time  this  thing  appeared  very  glaring  to  the 
magistrates  attending,  and  to  the  associated  cess-payers,  I do  not  mean  to  say,  that  I 
putting  my  name  to  the  specification  was  to  be  received,  but  the  system  of  jobbing  became 
so  notorious,  that  I think  this  exposure  put  down  in  some  measure  these  people,  and  I gave 
that  permission  in  order  that  whatever  was  the  proper  price  to  be  allowed,  if  I were 
declared  the  contractor  I would  conscientiously  lay  out  the  public  money  that  was 
intrusted  to  me. 

26.  The  commissioners  are  to  understand  that  you  yourself  derived  no  profit  from  the 
contract  ? — Unquestionably  not.  I think  in  one  year  of  my  contract,  I was  £300  out  of 
pocket ; I was  a very  considerable  contractor,  because  I took  the  whole  roads  of  the  district 
so  far  as  they  were  passed  at  sessions,  I had  no  influence  at  the  sessions  except  this,  for  I 
seldom  or  ever  could  attend  them. 

27.  Is  it  usual  to  receive  tenders  for  public  works? — Always,  and  those  tenders  were 
made  I suppose  by  the  county  surveyor  on  my  part  the  same  as  any  other  tenders, 
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2S.  Unless  vou  ■were  able  to  underbid  tlie  other  person,  you  would  not  succeed  in  Tour 
object?— Just  at  the  time  that  this  matter  became  exposed  at  sessions,  it  threw  I think  a 
damp  on  those  persons  who  wore  in  the  habit  of  coming  forward, — for  instance,  tins  man 
who  was  detected  in  the  very  circumstance  which  I have  stated,  and  who  was  the  principal 
man  before,  was  considered  as  disqualified. 

29.  You  moot  the  statement  of  Mr.  Sweet-man  in  this  respect,  by  saying  that  you  were 
not  on  the  grand  jury  at  the  time  of  the  contract  ? — Yes. 

30.  It  is  stated  that  these  cess-payers  were  caretakers,  or  persons  entirely  under  your 
control ; what  do  say  in  answer  to  that  ? — The  two  persons  whom  Mr.  Sweet-man  alluded 
to,  namely,  Finn  and  Byrne,  were  caretakers  on  an  estate  very  distant  from  Burros— one 
of  them  was  a wood  ranger,  but- 1 distinctly  deny  that  he  was  under  my  inihicnce  in  his 
capacity  as  an  associated  cess-payer,  and  I consider  him  a person  highly  qualified  to  he 
placed  in  that  position  as  a respectable  farmer. 

31.  Will  you  proceed  to  the  case  of  Lord  Bcresford’s  estate,  and  mention  what  is  the 
course  pursued  there  when  a lease  expires,  leaving  a great  number  of  sub-tenants  in  occu- 
pation ? — I commence  by  stating  that  “ Kilconcv,  as  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sweetman,  was  held 
by  a middleman.  On  tile  drop  of  tlie  lease  it  was  found  occupied  by  a pauper  tenantry, 
with  tlie  exception  of  one  man,  who  had  his  farm  in  a tolerably  good  state,  and  lie.  a 
Roman  Catholic,  was  consequently  adopted  as  a tenant.  Mr.  Sweetman  with  this  fact 
before  his  eyes,  and  also  knowing  that  a second  Roman  Catholic  tenant  was  also  adopted 
on  this  townland,  states  in  his  evidence,  that  it  was  exclusively  let  to  Protestants,  when  the 
fact  is,  the  tenants  are  constituted  of  two  Roman  Catholics,  and  two  Protestants.”  Mr. 
Sweetman  states  that  this  was  immediately  under  his  eye,  and  states  that  it  was  exclusively 
let  to  Protestants. 

32.  Had  those  Protestauts  been  in  occupation  of  any  portion  of  those  lands  previously  to 
the  fall  of  the  lease? — No,  they  were  new  tenants.  The  whole  farm  I think  was  not  more 
than  150  acres,  the  whole  townland.  “Mr.  Sweetman  also  states  that  the  pauper  tenantry 
put  out  received  no  consideration  ; this  is  untrue,  as  on  tlie  part  of  Lord  Beresford  I paid 
them  £40  exclusive  of  giving  up  a large  arrear  of  rent  due  on  the  lands.”  What  I mean  by 
‘•'arrear  of  rent  due  on  the  lands”  is  the  arrear  of  rent  due  by  the  middleman,  who  was 
out  of  the  country ; and  of  course  we  might  have  resorted  to  the  lands  to  levy  it,  but  we 
did  not. 

33.  Arc  you  aware  whether  those  sub-tenants  had  paid  the  middleman  ? — I am  sure 
they  did  owe  arrears.  It  was  the  apology  of  the  receiver  that  he  was  not  paid,  and  of 
course  could  not  pay  the  head  rent. 

34.  Do  you  know  among  how  many  parties  that  £40  was  divided  ? — I do  not,  but  I 
think  they  received,  perhaps,  about  £5  a piece,  or  more.  1 cannot  say  exactly. 

35.  Ilad  the  division  reference  to  the  size  of  the  holdings? — I know  nothing  about  the 
size  of  their  holdings,  They  were  only  about  a few  acres  each.  We  found  one  man  in 
possession  of  thirty  acres  out  of  120,  and  all  the  rest  were  occupied  by  these  people — say 
ninety  or  100  acres. 

3G.  Were  you  understood  to  state  that  two  of  the  former  tenants  were  adopted,  and  that 
the  other  two  were  new  tenants? — No,  there  was  only  one  adopted.  There  were  three 
introduced — one  a Roman  Catholic-,  and  two  Protestants.  Mr.  Sweetman  states  that  one 
farm  was  given  to  Major  Sweeny,  au  under-agent  of  Lord  Bcresford’s  estate.  That  is 
not  the  fact,  lie  is  unconnected*  with  Lord  Bercsford’s  estate,  except  as  a tenant  ; but  I 
put  forward  that  two  of  the  tenants  to  whom  holdings  were  let  were  Roman  Catholics,  and 
two  Protestants,  to  disprove  Mr.  Sweetman’s  statement- — that  the  land  was  let  exclu- 
sively to  Protestants.  He  states  also  that  one  farm  was  100  acres,  whereas  the  two 
farms  let  to  the  two  Protestants  do  not  make  more  than  100  acres  collectively. 
What  I am  about  now  to  state  will  meet  the  case  of  under-tenants,  because  these  were  all 
let  originally  to  one  tenant,  and  when  wo  came  to  deal  with  them  wo  found  this  pauper 
population  occupying  the  estate.  “ The  next  townland  is  Stiguff.”  I should  have  stated 
that  the  whole  townland  was  originally  held  by  one  tenant  of  the  name  of  Fisher.  I think ; 
but  one  of  tlie  representatives  of  Fisher  had  a large  portion  in  his  possession,  and  he  was  a 
Protestant,  but  being  non-resident,  was  along  with  a number  of  other  non-resident  occupiers 
dispossessed.  Six  Roman  Catholics  who  were  found  resident  under-tenants  were  adopted  and 
their  farms  enlarged,  and  a sum  exceeding  £600  laid  out  in  building  substantial  farm-houses 
for  them.  The  remainder  of  this  townland  was  let  to  Protestants,  in  forty  acre  farms,  building 
houses  for  them  in  the  same  manner.  Then  with  regard  to  the  pauper  population — they 
received  consideration  on  going  out,  from  £5  to  £G  I think,  each.  Mr.  Sweetman 
states  the  district  to  be  in  an  impoverished  state.  This  is  perfectly  unfounded.  Lord 
Beresford  s estate  may  be  considered  for  the  extent  as  one  of  the  most  improved  in  Ire- 
land,” at  least  that  I know  of.  “ His  lordship  has  not  only  built,  good  farm-houses  on 
every  part  of  the  estate  where  necessary,  but  also  built  labourers’  cottages  on  different 
townlands  and  attached  a portion  of  land  to  them.  In  the  year  1S31  his  lordship  obtained 
the  gold  medal  from  the  Dublin  Society  for  the  best  plan  of  labourer's  cottage,  and  having 
built  the  greatest  number ; and  subsequently  his  lordship  has  equally  attended  on  other 
townlands  to  the  same  object.  I should  not  think  it  necessary  to  advert  to  more,  but  one 
case  came  particularly  under  public  notice,  and  which  was  so  far  misrepresented  bv  the 
public  press  that  Lord  Beresford  brought  an  action  for  damages  against  the  editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  On  the  trial  in  London  witnesses  were  taken  over  that  could  disprovo 
every  assertion  that  was  made  ; however  the  evidence  given  by  their  own  witnesses  in  sup- 
port of  the  libel  was  so  complete  a failure  that  counsel  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  call 
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“ ’ “slu  luu  lemauung  part,  about  120  acres,  was  let  to  two 

Protestants.  Anocuer  .arm  on  the  same  townland,  previously  out  of  lease,  was  let  to  the 
late  tenant  s representative,  a Roman  Catholic.  There  are  many  cases  on  the  estate  where 
Roman  Catholic  tenants  nave  fallen  considerably  short  iu  their  payments,  and  might  have 
been  pu»  out  years  oock,  but  they  are  still  retained,  and  every  means  used  to  bring  them 


forward, 
dealing, 
sively 
I now  giv 


them 
ixclusive 
exces- 

, . , - T - w . impended  to  Air.  Sweet  man's  evidence. 

Jus  on  oath ; 1 have  read  it,  and  I believe  the  contents  of  it  to  be  true.  With 
respect  to  Air.  Murphy  s statement,  I consider  that  as  a repetition  of  the  statement  made 
by  -dr.  hweetman.  It  there  is  any  other  point  upon  which  the  commissioners  wish  to  ask 
me  any  questions  I shall  be  glad  to  answer  them. 

37.  Are  \ ou  acquainted  with  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  counties  adjoining  Carlow  ? 

I am.  J & 


3S.  Wliat  do  you  consider  to  lie  the  state  of  the  agriculture  of  the  county  of  Carlow  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  neighbouring  counties'? — I consider  the  agriculture  of  the 
county  oi  Carlow  as  being  m a very  improved  state  generally,  and  that  "great  efforts  are 
being  made  to  progress  improvements.  If  I am  permitted  to 'speak  personally  I would  say 
that  m tne  last  year  on  Lord  Beresford’s  estate  wo  grew  ninety-seven  acres  of  turnips 
where  a turnip  never  was  grown  before.  The  draining  is  going' on  extensively,  and  the 
attention  of  the  tenants  is  really  particularly  turned  to  the  adoption  of  a better  course  of 
management  than  they  practised  some  years  back.  I would  also  say.  as  to  Colonel  Wing- 
field Stratford's  estate,  that  in  the  last  year  we  grew  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  turnips 
where  a turnip  never  grew  before.  The  tenants,  although  tcn'ants-at-wiU,  are  all  draining. 
I walked  over  the  whole  of  the  estate  at  the  latter  end  of  last  year,  and  really  the  efforts 
which  they  arc  making  arc  very  great.  But  taking  the  state  of  agriculture  generally  in 
Carlow,  I think  it  is  not  at  all  in  a backward  state  of  improvement,  and  quite  contrary  to 
Air.  Sweetman’s  statement.  lie  states  that  the  district  is  in  aii  impoverished  state,  winch 
is  quite  a misrepresentation. 

30.  Wliat  is  the  arrangement  generally  entered  into  between  landlords  and  their  tenants 
iu  reference  to  draining  where  the  tenants  have  no  leases  ? — On  Air.  Doyue's  estate  he 
makes  the  drains,  and  the  tenants  furnish  and  draw  the  stones.  lie  gives  tiles  to  all  his 
tenants  that  are  disposed  to  drain  their  land  ; he  supplies  tiles  free. 

40.  Is  it  the  practice  in  the  county  of  Carlow  now  to  grant  leases  ? — Yes. 

41.  Has  there  been  any  alteration  in  that  respect  within  the  last  few  years?— I speak 
exactly  according  to  my  own  knowledge  of  facts.  On  Lord  Beresford’s  estate  his  term  of 
lease  is  one  life,  the  life,  of  the  lessee,  and  I must  say  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  landlord’s 
interest,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  prudent  lease  that  can  be  given,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
where  there  is  an  after-term  after  the  death  of  the  lessee  the  lands  become  so  encumbered 
with  charges  for  his  family  that  the  successor  is  actually  pauperised.  Ilis  lands  are 
stripped.  I have  seen  many  cases  where  the  lands  were  so  completely  stripped,  that  the 
ensuing  tenant,  the  representative  of  the  first  tenant,  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  system  of 
tearing  up  the  whole  of  his  land,  or  letting  it  in  con-acre,  pursuing  the  worst  course  of 
tillage  and  management,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  estate,  and  instead  of  having  the 
continuation  of  a good  tenant,  a pauper  one  ensues ; therefore,  a term  ceasing  with  the 
life  of  the  lessee  is,  so  far  as  concerns  the  landlord’s  interest,  I would  say,  one  of  the  most 
prudent  that  can  be  given. 

42.  Is  there  any  indisposition  to  give  leases  to  solvent  parties  who  apply  for  them  ? — No 
indisposition ; they  are  granted  to  every  one.  On  the  part  of  Colonel  Wingfield  Stratford 
there  was. 

43.  But  generally  on  tlie  part  of  the  proprietors  in  the  county  there  is  no  indisposition  ? — 
I think  leases  are  generally  given. 

[ The  witness  withdrew^] 
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Dublin,  Thursday,  16tii  January,  1845.  ]6M  January,  1845. 

Thomas  Wright,  esq.,  of  Foulksrath,  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  sworn  and  examined.  1091. 

1 . You  are  agent  for  the  trustees  of  Lord  Garrick  ? — I am.  Thomas  w right,  esq. 

2.  nave  you  seen  the  evidence  given  by  Patrick  Cormick? — I have.  -Vr . P.  Cormick' m 

3.  Have  you  prepared  any  written  statement  in  reference  to  it  ? — I have.  ence’ 

4.  Have  the  goodness  to  read  it? — “I,  Thomas  Wright,  of  Foulksrath  Castle,  in  the  • 
county  of  Kilkenny,  the  agent  and  receiver  of  the  rents  of  the  estates  vested  in  the  trustees 

of  the  Earl  of  Garrick,  having  read  the  notes  of  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners 
of  Land  Inquiry  by  Patrick  Cormick,  of  Lisdalleen.  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  admit  that 
said  Cormick  is  now  the  holder  and  occupier  of  a farm  containing  about  twenty-five  Irish 
acres,  situated  at  said  Lisdalleen,  in  the  said  county,  on  the  said  estate  of  said  Earl  of 
Carrick.  I also  admit  that  Joseph  Rourke,  who  died,  as  I believe,  in  Alareh,  1841,  was 
possessed  for  some  time  previous  to  his  death  of  said  farm,  and  also  of  two  other  farms, 
on  the  estate  of  the  said  Earl ; and  I believe  that  the  whole  of  those  farms  were  left  to 
him  bv  his  father,  who  died  in  the  vear  1840.  I know  that  Joseph  Rourke,  for  some  time 
' Part  III.  ' 5 s 
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previous  to  and  after  tlie  death  of  his  father,  was  in  very  delicate  health.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion after  the  death  of  his  father  I went  to  his  bedside  to  visit  him  : he  was  then  very  ill, 
and  amongst  other  things  I spoke  to  him  of  the  necessity  of  making-  a disposition  of  his 
property.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  told  me  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  leave  his  step-mother,  Anne  Rourke,  comfortably  off  during  her  life,  and  the 
reversionary  interest  in  the  whole  of  his  property  to  the  family  of  his  late  uncle, 
John  Rourke.  I believe  that  such  was  his  intention  at  the  time  of  my  holding  this 
conversation  with  him.  Some  time  after  I had  held  this  conversation  with  Joseph 
Rourke,  I was  given  to  understand  that  a will  had  been  drawn  up  under  particular 
circumstances:  that  in  this  will  the  farms  aforesaid  were  bequeathed  to  Patrick 
Cormick  and  two  other  persons  named  Carroll,  and  the  property  bequeathed  in  a manner 
quite  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  a short  time  before  his  death  expressed  his 
intention  to  me  of  adopting.  I was  subsequently  informed  by  John  Rourke  in  a few  days 
after  the  death  of  his  cousin  Joseph,  that  Joseph  had  a very  short  time  previous  to  his 
death  made  his  last  will  completely  in  favour  of  John  Rourke.  I am  aware  that  the  merits 
of  the  will  produced  by  John  Rourke  were  tried  at  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  at  Cashel,  from 
which  Rourke,  as  I have  been  informed,  appealed  to  the  Prerogative  Court  in  Dublin,  where 
the  judge.  Dr.  Radcliffe,  as  I have  heard,  decided  in  Rourke’s  favour,  and  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  court  at  Cashel.  I never  heard  that  Dr.  Radcliffe  even  recommended  that 
Cormick  should  proceed  by  ejectment.  I know  that  Cormick  next  proceeded  by  serving 
an  ejectment  upon  Rourke,  which  was  tried  at  the  Nenagh  assizes  in  the  summer  of  1843, 
when  the  jury,  with  the  sanction  of  Judge  Crampton,  found  a verdict  for  Rourke,  throwing 
all  the  wills  aside,  and  giving  the  freehold  farms  to  John  Rourke,  as  heir-at-law  of  his 
cousin  Joseph.  A notice  was  served  on  me  by  Patrick  Cormick,  requiring  that  I would 
enforce  the  payment  of  rent  from  Rourke.  The  first  notice  was  in  September  or  October, 
1841.  I did  distrain  some  of  the  premises,  and  proceeded  to  a sale  by  auction,  having 
regularly  advertised  a sale ; but  no  persons  appearing  to  bid  for  either  the  corn  or  other 
property  put  up  for  sale,  I had  to  procure  some  of  my  own  friends  to  bid,  and  ultimately, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Rourke,  to  undertake  the  risk  and  responsibility  of  having 
the  corn  threshed  out  and  sold,  in  order  to  have  the  amount  made  available.  Rourke  is 
not  the  driver  or  bailiff  employed  on  the  estate.  A second  notice  was  served  on  me  by 
Patrick  Cormick,  calling  upon  me  to  enforce  the  rents,  in  1842,  upon  which  I called 
peremptorily  upon  Rourke  to  pay,  which,  however,  he  did  not  do.  1 did  not,  however, 
again  distrain  the  lands,  as  I saw  the  difficulty  of  establishing  an  auction  of  any  property 
distrained  much  increased,  and  the  risk  and  responsibility  to  be  undertaken  by  me  on  such 
an  occasion  much  greater  than  I could  be  expected  to  incur  under  the  circumstances.  I 
received  from  John  Rourke,  in  November,  1S43,  a sum  of  £20S  on  account  of  his  own  and 
his  mother’s  rents.  He  told  me  to  enter  the  sum  in  gross  in  my  cash  book,  and  that  in  the 
ensuing  February  he  expected  to  be  able  to  pay  up  all  his  rents,  when  lie  expressed  his 
intention  of  having  each  rent  separately  paid,  and  taking  receipts  accordingly.  I therefore 
entered  the  receipt  of  £208  in  my  cash  book  only,  and  gave  Rourke  no  receipt  whatever. 
In  November,  1843,  when  John  Rourke  paid  me  the  £208,  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  whole  of  the  lands,  in  consequence  of  the  verdict  obtained  the 
previous  summer,  and  I believed  that  no  further  proceedings  would  have  then  been  taken 
by  Cormick.  Cormick,  however,  did  proceed  afresh,  and  at  the  summer  assizes  of  1844 
obtained  a verdict  against  Rourke.  Rourke,  previous  to  the  service  of  ejectments  upon 
him  for  non-payment  of  rent  by  the  trustees,  was  called  upon  to  apportion  to  each  of  his 
holdings  a part  of  the  sum  of  £20S.  He  did  so  by  letter,  and  though  asked  to  let  part  go 
to  the  credit  of  the  disputed  lands,  he  peremptorily  refused,  with  the  exception  of  a sum 
of  five  guineas  to  a farm  called  Clonboo.  I submit  that  Dr.  Radcliffe’s  decision  being 
favourable  to  Rourke,  and  the  verdict  of  1843  completely  so,  I was  led  to  suppose  that  the 
crop  of  1843  was  entirely  at  his  disposal.  Though  anxious  for  Rourke’s  success,  whom  I 
believed  to  be  the  person  legally  entitled  to  the  property,  I never,  either  by  my  evidence 
in  court  or  otherwise,  did  any  thing  calculated  to  prejudice  Cormiek’s  claim.  I did  refuse 
reading  some  letters  which  a person  who  called  himself  Cormick  brought  to  me,  as  I did 
not  conceive  that  any  good  could  result  from  my  perusal  of  them  ; but  1 perfectly  recollect 
having  read  Mr.  White’s  letter  and  replied  to  it.” 

5.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Edmund  Byrne,  given  at  Roscrea,  relative  to  the 
course  adopted  in  discounting  bills  for  the  tenants  ? — I have. 

6.  What  is  the  course  adopted  in  that  respect  ? — I take  a very  small  sum  indeed  in 
bills.  I find  on  going  into  the  rental  of  that  particular  estate  which  Mr.  Byrne  knows,  the 
yearly  rental  is  £2,242.  In  the  year  1842,  I took  bills  in  the  month  of  May,  for  rent  due 
the  previous  September,  to  the  amount  of  £214  17s.  8 d.,  for  which  I only  charged  six  per 
cent.,  or  five  per  cent. ; as  the  bank  discounted  them  for  me,  I only  charged  what  I was 
charged.  In  the  year  1843,  for  the  same  estate,  I took  bills  to  the  amount  of  £107  5s.  id., 
at  the  same  period,  the  May  subsequent  to  the  September  at  which  those  rents  were  due; 
and  in  the  May  of  1844,  for  the  same  estate,  I took  bills  to  the  amount  of  £130  17a.  2d. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


William  Armstrong,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Have  you  seen  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  William  M'Lane  with  reference  to  an  out* 
rage  which  took  place  upon  the  land  of  Roxborough  ? — I have. 

2.  As  far  as  you  believe  did  the  ejectment  by  which  that  outrage  was  followed  take  plac$ 
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before  or  after  Mr.  M'Lane  became  incumbent  of  the  parish  ? — Some  years  after  he  became 
incumbent — at  least  three  years. 

3.  Was  that  the  outrage  to  which  your  previous  evidence  had  reference  ? — Yes.  it  was 
the  same  that  I explained  on  the  7th  of  November  last. 

4.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  the  nature  of  the  ground  generally  upon  which  that  eject- 
ment took  place;  was  it  productive  ? — That  part  was  productive  ground.  There  is  about 
perhaps  oue-kalf  of  Roxborough  interspersed  ■with  rocks ; iu  the  other  part  there  are  no 
rocks  at  all.  In  another  townland,  Drumaltnermuck,  there  is  no  rock  at  all. 

5.  Is  much  of  the  land  capable  of  producing  wheat  ? — I have  had  about  fourteen  barrels 
of  wheat  an  aere,  and  sold  it  at  nearly  the  best  juices  in  Dundalk.  It  produces  three  tons 
of  hay  an  Irish  acre. 

6.  Is  much  of  the  land  in  Roxborough  generally  capable  of  producing  wheat  ? — A con- 
siderable part  of  it ; and  the  townland  of  Drumaltnermuck  is  free  of  rocks,  and  produces 
good  crops  of  all  lands.  There  is  half  a mile  distance  between  the  situation  of  the  two 
townlands,  and  Mr.  M'Lane  could  not  come  to  me  without  riding  through  Drumaltnermuck, 
and  he  knows  it  quite  well. 

7.  "VV  hat  is  the  rent  at  which  that  is  set  ? — Mr.  M'Lane  spoke  of  it  all  as  rocky  ground, 
and  to  those  parts  I refer.  There  is  one  farm  set  at  13s.  2d.  the  British  acre,  out  of  which 
I pay  the  tithe  rent-charge.  I paid  the  rent-charge  before  it  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

8.  At  what  rate  by  the  English  acre  is  the  highest  of  that  rocky  ground  set? — At  15s., 
out  of  which  I pay  the  rent-charge.  The  lowest  is  11s.  8 d.,  out  of  which  I also  pay  the 
rent-charge. 

9.  Are  there  many  tenants  upon  that  property,  and  how  much  land  do  they  hold  ? — 
There  are  seven  tenants  now,  and  they  hold  about  eighty-six  English  acres. 

10.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  townland  upon  which  those  tenants  are? — They  live  in 
two  townlands ; the  whole  is  between  2 10  and  220  acres. 

11.  Do  those  tenants  live  on  Drumaltnermuck,  or  on  Roxborough? — They  live  on  both. 

12.  At  the  time  that  the  outrage  took  place  on  the  farm  held  formerly  by  Garvey,  what 
was  the  state  of  that  district  with  respect  to  the  general  peace  of  it? — For  years  before 
and  after  I never  knew  it  to  be  quiet — beatings,  and  waylayings,  and  tithe  wars,  and  hold- 
ing meetings  for  redress  of  grievances ; but  so  far  as  I was  personally  concerned  it  was 
perfectly  quiet  with  me,  except  the  one  outrage ; and  the  night  that  they  did  that  they 
never  came  near,  and  they  did  not  disturb  a single  thing  belonging  to  me.  I was  in  Dublin 
and  all  my  family,  but  they  never  molested  me  by  day  or  by  night,  excejit  that.  As  I 
explained  before,  the  man  had  been  charged  with  the  murder  of  a man  of  the  name  of 
Hanlon,  at  a faction  fight,  about  twenty  years  before,  and  this  very  man,  it  was  supposed, 
had  shot  Hanlon,  or  if  lie  did  not  shoot  him  he  was  one  of  the  two  who  shot  into  the  house, 
and  one  of  the  two  shots  killed  the  man. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 

Mr.  Nicholas  Ellis,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Hardwicke-place,  Dublin. 

2.  I believe  you  act  as  agent  for  many  estates  ? — 1 do. 

3.  Will  you  state  in  what  counties  those  estates  are  situated  for  which  you  act? — The 
largest  are  in  Wexford  and  Monaghan.  I have  also  estates  under  my  care  in  Louth,  Meath, 
Fermanagh,  and  Dublin. 

4.  Are  most  of  those  estates  of  the  same  character  as  to  land ; are  they  mostly  in  a 
forward  state  of  cultivation,  or  are  there  estates  in  which  there  is  a great  deal  of  waste  ? — 
There  is  the  greatest  variety  among  them  ; somo  of  them  are  exceedingly  bad,  and  some  of 
very  fine  qualities.  The  worst  I would  say,  is  just  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Drogheda,  an 
estate  of  Mrs.  Hey  wood.  All  that  was  set  for  ninety-nine  years  to  the  father  of  the  late  Judge 
Jebb,  and  set  by  him  to  a miserable  race  of  tenants ; but  they  knew'  when  them  leases  would 
be  out,  it  being  a ninety-nine  years’  lease : and  such  a miserable  place  I never  saw  in  Ireland,  as 
Judge  Jebb’s  when  it  came  out  of  lease. 

5.  When  it  came  out  of  lease,  what  was  the  course  taken  with  it  ? — The  first  thing  I did 
was  to  get  it  surveyed.  I knew  nothing  of  it  before  that.  I dare  not  interfere  with  Judge 
Jebb,  but  when  it  came  into  my  hands,  I had  it  all  surveyed. 

6.  At  Judge  Jebb’s  death  ? — No  ; it  was  for  a term  of  years,  that  was  the  misfortune  ; 
they  could  calculate  when  the  time  would  end,  and  work  out  the  land  accordingly. 

7.  When  it  came  back  into  your  employer’s  hands,  what  was  the  course  which  you  took  ? — 
First,  I had  it  surveyed,  and  saw  the  state  it  was  in,  and  I consulted  my  employer,  who 
wished  very  much  to  reduce  the  number  of  tenants,  but  I found  that  could  not  be  done 
without  very  nearly  a sentence  of  death  upon  the  poor  people,  and  I think  I did  not  remove 
any  tenants  of  the  adjoining  land  admitted  bv  Judge  Jebb. 

8.  What  sort  of  sized  holdings  bad  those  people  ?— In  the  neighbourhood  adjoining,  they 
were  about  the  worst,  poorest,  miserable  mud  cabins. 

9-  What  steps  were  taken  to  improve  their  habitations? — The  first  thing  was  to  divide 
the  land  a little  more  regularly,  so  as  to  enable  the  plough  more  readily  to  go  into  it  by 
straightening,  and  we  promised  that  they  should  have  a good  term  in  it,  and  g • '•  e 
them  quicks  for  their  ditches,  and  trees  for  planting,  and  gates  lor  every  house  xbat  was 
built. 

. 10-  Did  you  find  that  they  met  you  in  carrying  out  those  arrangements  ? — Oh ! yes ; it  :s 
m a great  state  of  improvement  already.  „ _ ^ 
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11.  In  what  year  did  that  commence  ?— About  three  years  ago  the  lease  fell  out,  I have 
it  a good  deal  improved  already. 

12.  Are  the  people  showing  a readiness  to  assist  in  carrying  that  out? — They  are.  It 
is  confidence  they  wanted,  and  that  they  are  showing  they  have. 

13.  You  talk  of  giving  them  a term — have  they  not  got  leases  ? — No  ; but  they  know  what 
term  they  are  to  have. 

14.  What  is  the  term  that  you  propose  ?— One  life,  or  twenty-one  years  ; that  is,  when 
they  are  concurrent, 

15.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  think,  that  with  that  term  they  would  be  more 
disposed  to  exert  themselves  than  if 'they  had  no  lease  ?— Oh  ! yes  ; certainly. 

16.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  advantages  of  giving  a life? — One  great  advantage 
of  it  is,  that  it  makes  it  uncertain  -when  the  lease  will  terminate,  and  unlike  Judge  Jebb’s 
case,  where  the  tenant  could  know  to  the  very  day  how  he  might  run  out  every  thing  and 
make  it  fit  to  be  valued. 

17.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  a landlord  or  tenant  where  the  term  is  a certain  term  of 
years,  determinable  on  a given  day,  to  make  previous  arrangements  as  to  a new  lease  and 
various  other  things,  which  are  very  different  in  the  case  of  a lifo  ? — I do  not  know  how  he 
is  to  do  it ; it  is  a kind  of  interference  which  is  very  much  resented  in  general. 

18.  Do  you  find  generally,  that  long  leases  have  proved  advantageous  to  the  tenants? 

I am  not  quite  sure  upon  that  subject,  because  it  very  often  induces  subletting,  and  the 
covering  of  the  ground  with  a multitude  of  people. 

19.  What  lease  have  you  found  in  general  to  give  the  greatest  encouragement  in  that 
way  ? — I could  not  answer  that,  because  there  is  so  much  difference  in  the  minds  of  men. 
In  the  county  of  Monaghan,  1 think  that  the  longer  term  they  had,  the  more  they  would 
do ; in  the  county  of  Meath,  I would  be  afraid  the  longer  term  they  had,  the  more  likely  they 
would  set  themselves  upon  the  subletting. 

20.  Have  you  bad  much  difficulty  in  preventing  subletting  in  cases  where  they  have  had 
leases  ? — I cannot  effect  it  at  all.  I do  not  know  how  to  do  it,  I have  done  a great  deal 
towards  it,  and  made  myself  obnoxious  occasionally,  but  I cannot  effect  it  with  any  degree  of 
cleverness. 

21.  Have  you  ever  been  obliged  to  take  legal  proceedings  to  enforce  any  clause  against 
subletting  ? — I do  not  think  I have.  I think  I have  done  more  by  threatening  and  showing 
my  disapprobation,  and  promising  what  might  be  the  consequences  when  leases  fell  out,  but 
I do  not  recollect  ever  having  taken  any  legal  proceedings. 

22.  I believe  you  arc  the  agent  and  receiver  upon  the  Portsmouth  estate  in  the  county  of 
W exford  ? — I am. 

23.  That  is  of  considerable  extent,  is  it  not  ? — A very  large  estate. 

24.  Is  that  estate  now  under  the  control  of  the  court  of  chancery  of  England  ? — Not  at 
all ; it  is  entirely  removed  from  England  under  the  last  act.  Any  control  which  there  is, 
which  is  only  in  the  approving  of  the  leases,  is  in  the  Master  in  Ireland.  The  leases  that  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  in  Chancery  in  England,  since  the  passing  of  the 
last  act,  have  had  to  be  re-made  in  Ireland.  The  trustees  re-made  all  the  leases  at  their 
own  expense. 

25.  Arc  the  farms  on  that  estate  mostly  held  by  lease,  or  at  will  ? — Mostly  by  lease. 

26.  Has  any  system  of  dividing  the  expense  of  improvements  upon  that  estate  between 
the  landlord  and  the'tenant  been  introduced  ? — No. 

27.  In  what  way  are  improvements  in  buildings  made  ? — By  the  tenant ; by  giving  him 
a good  interest  and  low  rent. 

28.  Do  you  find  that  the  tenants  having  what  they  consider  a good  interest  have  in  point 
of  fact  laid  out  some  capital  in  improvement  ? — They  have.  There  is  a very  handsome 
row  of  houses  being  built,  which  is  almost  concluded,  in  the  market-place  of  Enniscortky. 
To  enlarge  the  market-place,  the  leases  falling  out,  they  have  pulled  down  the  whole  of  one 
side  of  the  street. 

29.  Has  much  improvement  beeu  made  upon  the  agricultural  part  of  the  estate  ? — I think 
every  thing  is  in  progress  of  improvement. 

30.  Have  those  improvements  been  principally  made  by  the  tenants  ? — All. 

31.  Under  the  confidence  which  they  have  of  a good  holding? — Exactly.  Indeed  there 
are  several  holdings  at  present  of  great  extent  on  which  there  are  large  suras  laid  out 
where  they  have  not  actually  leases,  but  being  reported  by  the  Master  it  stands  there. 

32.  They  consider  themselves  entitled  to  leases  ? — Whenever  they  please  they  arc  entitled. 

33.  I or  what  term  is  that — twenty-one  years  ? — For  the  town  it  is  three  lives  and  sixty- 
one  years ; for  the  farm  it  is  ono  life  and  twenty-one  years. 

34.  About  what  is  the  expense  of  a lease  in  the  Master’s  office  ? — The  expense  of  a lease 
is  settled  ; the  law  agent  in  England  has  that.  I have  no  interest  in  it.  He  has  arranged 
that  one  with  another.  He  will  charge  for  every  farm  lease  fifteen  guineas,  and  for  every 
town  lease  twelve  guineas.  That  is  to  conclude  all  the  expenses  of  stamps  and  report,  and 
all  those  things. 

35.  The  Master’s  office  and  all? — Yes.  Under  the  present  stamp  act  the  stamps  come 
very  high. 

36.  Among  the  estates  under  your  management  have  you  had  mauy  largo  tracts  of  wild 
land  falling  out  of  lease  ? — In  the  counties  with  which  I am  connected  I liave  not  had  any 
wild  lands ; there  are  no  mountainous  tracts  of  land. 

37.  When  you  have  occasion  to  resort  to  any  legal  process  to  recover  rent,  what  is  the 
process  to  which  you  generally  have  recourse  ? — Ejectment,  civil  bill,  or  to  the  court  above. 
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There  is  an  agent  on  Lord  Portsmouth’s  estate  whom  I found  there,  who  does  the  business 
or  has  it  done. 

3S.  Do  you  prefer  that  to  distress  ? I do. 

-9°  you  find  that  in  a great  many  cases  after  an  ejectment  is  brought,  the  tenant 
avails  himself  01  the  right  to  redeem ? — I do  not  believe  I have  ever  lost  a tenant  on  the  Ennis- 
corthy  estate  by  means  ot  an  ejectment ; it  is  only  a process  of  terror.  I have  one  gentle- 
man at  present  under  ejectment,  and  I believe  that  is  all— that  is  all  I have  met  with  under 
the  last  year.  Pie  is  in  the  rank  of  a gentleman. 

40.  Does  that  apply  to  that  estate  alone  ?— Yes. 

41.  On  other  estates  have  you  had  occasion  often  to  resort  to  distress *?— Not  often:  it 

seems  to  be  very  seldom.  In  fact  a runaway  tenant  or  something  of  that  kind  is  the  only 
case.  J 

42.  Speaking  generally  of  the  different  estates  under  your  management,  what  leno-tli  of 
arrear  do  you  consider  is  generally  owed ; how  quickly  are  the  rents  generally  paid  ?— 
Upon  our  large  estates  there  is  what  they  call  a hanging  half-year ; but  that  is  very  nearly 
a year.  I have  been  at  Enniscorthy  within  the  last  week  receiving  the  rent  duo  at  Ladv- 
tlay,  1844 ; but  it  is  the  habit  and  it  could  not  be  altered  without  ‘injury.  On  Sir  Thomas 
Leonard’s  estate,  in  the  same  wav,  I shall  go  down  at  the  beginning  of  next  month  for  the 
rent  due  in. May,  1844.  In  the  county  of  Meath  they  pay  now  the  November  rent, 

43.  W ith  regard  to  the  estates  to  which  you  have  referred,  do  you  find  any  improvement 
in  the  state  of  farming  ? — Very  much. 

44.  Do  the  class  oi  tenants  with  which  you  have  had  to  do,  appear  to  you  to  he  aware  of 
the  advantage  ot  a better  tillage  and  course  of  farming? — Yes,  overy  one  is  of  that  opinion 
at  present;  besides  that  the  farming  societies  which  we  have  every  where  stimulate  them. 

45.  In  any  of  the  estates  with  which  you  are  connected,  has  there  been  the  employment 
of  an  agriculturist  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  tenants  ?— I tried  it  once  in  the  north, 
and  I found  that  lie  did  me  no  good.  He  seemed  to  be  very  much  wedded  to  certain  things 
of  his  own,  which  did  not  seem  to  apply  to  poor  people  having  small  tenements,  and  I found 
him  utterly  useless.  I joined  with  Mr.  Foster  and  some  other  gentlemen  in  employing 
a man  from  Scotland. 

4G.  That  was  because  the  person  selected  was  not  of  use  to  those  small  tenants? — I do 
not  think  he  was  of  any  use. 

47.  Where  you  have  any  experience,  if  the  man  is  sensiblo  enough  to  meet  the  actual 
wants  of  the  people,  do  you  find  the  people  themselves  willing  to  be  instructed  ? — I do  not. 
I find  in  general  that  the  men  who  have  been  some  time  on  their  ground  think  they  know 
the  nature  of  that  ground  and  the  kind  of  succession  of  crops  that  is  best  for  it,  and  they  will 
not  depend  upon  a man  because  he  has  a Scotch  accent. 

4S.  Have  you  seen  any  agriculturist  with  an  Irish  accent  employed  ? — No ; I see  no 
good  in  it.  1 see  a great  deal  of  good  from  the  contentions  at  the  meetings  of  the  agricul- 
tural society,  for  prizes  for  the  showing  of  cattle  and  the  style  of  ploughing. 

49.  Have  you  had,  among  the  properties  with  which  you  are  connected,  any  instances  in 
which  the  landlord  has  found  it  desirable  to  lay  out  his  own  capital  in  improvement  ? — No, 
not  in  improvement,  I am  laying  out  at  this  minute  a large  sum  in  building  a most  beautiful 
market  house  in  the  town  of  Enniscorthy.  The  utmost  extent  that  ever  I have  gone  to 
with  the  direction  of  my  employers,  was  the  giving  of  quicks  and  the  giving  of  slates,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

50.  You  sometimes  appear  to  have  been  led  to  encourage  the  tenant  to  lay  out  his  capital 
by  giving  him  a good  interest  ? — Exactly. 

51.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  which  you  think  may  improve 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I think  the  stamp  duties  on  leases  and  the  uncertainty 
especially  in  the  present  state  of  the  stamp  duties,  are  very  material.  There  was  a sura  of 
LI  15s.  added  upon  all  freehold  leases,  on  the  recital  of  the  lease  for  a year  ; in  the  schedule 
it  says  upon  leases  not  exceeding  three  lives  or  thirty-one  years.  In  the  next  Stamp  Act  it 
was  taken  off  upon  leases  where  the  rent  did  not  amount  to  more  than  £50,  and  where  the 
term  did  not  exceed  three  lives ; but  it  has  left  the  word  years  entirely  out,  so  that  it  has 
made  it  so  uncertain  that  I fear  if  any  man  can  safely  take  a lease  now  without  paying  tho 
high  duty,  more  than  he  could  before  the  remedial  act,  because  the  course  here  almost 
always  is  years  and  lives ; but  the  great  grievance  of  Ireland  is  the  subletting.  Sir  Thomas 
Leonard  set  about  thirty  acres  of  the  land  of  Gransha,  to  Hamilton  Cross,  for  one  life  or 
twenty-one  years.  "When  set  it  was  a nice  little  farm  cf  good  land,  well  accommodated 
with  turf : gentlemen  living  in  the  north  know  that  that  was  every  thing.  Hamilton  Cross’s 
lease  fell  out  in  1843;  I found  it  divided  between  eight  tenants,  each  with  a family  and 
residence  upon,  the  thirty  acres.  What  can  I do  ? In  this  state  it  can  never  be  improved 
or  made  really  productive,  and  removal  would  be  little  less  than  a sentence  of  death. 

52.  Was  there  any  covenant  against  subletting  in  Hamilton  Cross’s  lease? — I do  not 
know  ; it  is  a very  old  lease.  I have  seen  it,  but  never  looked  at  it  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  answer  that, 

53.  Were  any  steps  taken  to  prevent  that  subdivision? — No,  because  it  was  Hamilton 
Cross’s  property  as  long  as  his  lease  lasted.  He  paid  his  rent  regularly,  and  I had  no  power 
to  interfere. 

54.  What  proportion  did  the  rent  which  those  eight  families  whom  you  found  upon  the 
property  paid,  bear  to  the  rent  which  Hamilton  Cross  paid  to  tho  head  landlord  ? — Hamilton 
Cross’s  rent  was  not  half  I think,  but  I cannot  say  positively.  With  respect  to  the  drainings 
and  buildings  that  many  say  ought  to  be  done*  by  the  landlord,  many  men  differ  in  their 
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opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  a particular  kind  of  draining ; and  besides  that,  those  gentlemen 
acquainted  with  the  counties  of  Fermanagh,  and  Monaghan,  and  those  counties,  can  see  that 
the  draining  is  of  little  consequence  at  all.  until  you  lower  the  rivers  and  the  small  streams 
and  that  in  fact  until  that  is  clone,  the  draining  of  the  greater  part  of  Fermanagh  can  never 
be  accomplished  at  all.  so  that  it  is  not  by  individuals  that  the  great  draining  can  be  done 
at  all. 

[ The  icitne-'iS  withdrew.'] 

William  Ford , esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  is  your  profession? — I am  sessional  solicitor  of  Meath,  and  have  been  so  since 
the  institution  of  that  office  by  Mr.  O’Loghlcn,  afterwards  Sir  Michael  O’Loghlen,  bart., 
when  attorney-general  of  Ireland.  I have  been  a practising  solicitor  and  attorney  since  the 
month  of  June,  181(3,  and  have  practised  as  an  attorney  at  the  quarter  sessions  of  Meath 
since  that  period,  having  only  been  absent  from  one  sessions  while  attending  as  a witness 
before  the  Lords’  Committee  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  commencement  of  mv  practice  as 
an  attorney  at  sessions  is  cotemporaneous  with  tho  introduction  of  the  56th  George  III., 
known  as  the  Civil  Bill  Ejectment  Act.  Moreover,  I receive,  as  land  agent,  between  £4,500 
and  £5,000  per  annum  in  rents.  On  the  removal  of  the  late  town  clerks  from  office  in  the 
city  of  Dublin,  which  was  with  their  perfect  concurrence,  I was  appointed  to  that  office.  I 
give  this  short  account  of  myself  that  my  cause  of  knowledge  as  to  the  several  matters  to 
which  I shall  depose  may  be  known.  It  is  derived  from  my  professional  career  and  occupations. 

2.  What  is  the  management  which  you  pursue  on  those  properties  of  which  you  arc  agent, 
as  to  tenure? — My  principals  have  all  given  leases,  generally,  for  thirty-one  years  and  a life, 
hut  in  the  instance  of  one  principal,  who  was  himself  tenant  for  life,  leases  were  given  for 
twenty-one  years  only.  I am  a decided  advocate  for  the  system  of  giving  leases  ; it  is  in 
my  mind  beneficial  to  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  public  have  a right  to  press  that  there 
should  be  leases  given  to  the  tenantry.  The  reason  why  the  giving  of  leases  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  landlord  is,  that  his  contract  would  be  easily  proved  as  to  its  commencement 
and  its  termination.  If  the  tenant  went  in  arrear  the  remedy  of  ejectment  would  be  more 
easy  and  efficacious,  and  quicker  in  its  process  than  at  present.  The  civil  bill  ejectment  is 
resorted  to  as  a mode  of  enforcing  rent  on  many  estates,  where  the  tenancy  is  from  year  to 
year.  This  is  not  a legitimate  use  of  that  process,  but  when  resorted  to  it  must  be  preceded 
by,  in  almost  all  cases,  what  is  known  as  a notice  to  quit-,  in  the  alternative — that  is,  a 
twelvemonth’s  notice  to  quit.  If  otherwise,  in  a great  multiplicity  of  cases,  when  the  notice 
is  a six  months’  notice,  there  is  much  hard  swearing  between  agents,  sub-agents,  and  bailiffs, 
as  to  the  commencement  of  tho  tenancy,  which  creates  bad  feeling  and  enduring  hostility 
against  the  tenant  for  daring  to  defend  his  right  to  the  possession ; but  the  great  benefit  to 
the  landlord  is,  that  the  payment  of  his  rent  is  made  more  certain,  and  his  laud  improved. 

I receive  rents  on  the  borders  of  Meath  and  Cavan  for  Mr. . He  purchased  the 

estate,  and  shortly  afterwards  a great  portion  of  it  fell  out  of  lease  on  the  fall  of  an  old  life. 
He  went  to  the  lands  and  dealt  vvitli  the  occupiers,  and  he  resolved  that  every  person  on  the 
estate  should  hold  by  lease.  They  were  overjoyed  at  the  idea,  and  paid  for  their  leases  with 
the  greatest  alacrity.  The  lands  were  not  advertised — the  agreement  for  the  rent  was  a 
matter  of  a few  moments’  conversation.  The  amount  of  the  rental  of  his  estate  is  £1,040. 
It  is  situated  in  Tipperary  and  Meath.  In  Tipperary  they  are  chief  rents,  and  in  Meath 
the  occupiers  all  hold  from  him  direct,  save  a few  cottiers.  When  I seut  him  my  annual 
account  a few  weeks  ago,  the  entire  arrear  was  £5  3s.  4 d.  In  some  of  the  cases  at  the  time 
of  the  letting,  after  the  vent  had  been  agreed  to,  a proposal  was  made,  to  know  what  increase 
of  rent  or  fine  they  would  give  for  an  extension  of  the  term,  and  an  increase,  I think,  of 
2s.  6ri.  per  acre  was  given,  and  a year’s  rent.  In  one  case,  the  occupier  of  a farm  had  been 
also  a middleman,  whose  interest  in  the  lands  went  with  the  fall  of  the  life,  and  who  was 
advanced  in  years  : he  had  no  family  but  his  wife.  The  lease  offered  to  him  was  for  his  own 
life  ami  that  of  his  wife,  at  25s.  the'  Irish  acre,  and  yet  so  anxious  was  he  to  have  a longer 
term  that  he  preferred  giving  30s.  per  acre,  and  a year’s  rent  as  a line,  such  is  the  great 
anxiety  to  have  a length  of  tenure  in  the  soil.  The  lease  given  him  on  the  second  arrange- 
ment was  for  ninety-nine  years.  Mr. acted  on  the  sound  principle  that  by 

giving  leases  he  scoured  his  income  and  its  punctual  payment.  He  said  himself  on  the 
occasion  that  the  tenants  were  sure  to  be  able  to  pay  him,  because  they  would  do  every  thing 
they  could  to  improve  that  in  which  they  felt  they  had  a property,  and  whoever  went  to  the 
wall  he  was  sure  of  being  paid,  and  that  if  any  of  them  failed  in  the  payment  of  their  rents, 
his  money  would  be  secured  to  him  by  the  improved  state  of  the  land.  The  result  has 

proved  that  his  anticipations  were  correct.  The  small  farms  on  Mr. ’s  estate 

vary  from  nine  acres  to  three  acres,  Irish  plantation  measure.  The  average  acreable  rent 
on  the  Meath  property  is  £l  11s.  9 d.  the  Irish  acre ; if  he  desired  he  might  easily  get  £2 
per  acre  for  it.  The  latter  would  be  in  my  mind  a rack  rent.  On  another  of  the  estates  I 
had  been  agent  to  the  tenant  for  life,  and  have  been  appointed  receiver  by  the  court  ot 
chancery.  The  arrear  on  those  lands,  on  my  last  account,  was  a sum  of  £5  1 Os.  9 d.,  that 
being  a gale  in  dispute  before  my  appointment  originally  as  agent.  Those  lands  have  been 
let  by  lease.  The  annual  rental  of  this  estate  is  a sum  of  £2,219  ID.  4d.  On  a third 

estate  Mi*. , who  resides  in , the  lands  being  in  Meath,  went 

into  possession  in  1829.  The  rental  is  £1,143,  and  the  average  acreable  rent  is  £l  1 D-  9“*» 
and  the  entire  arrears,  after  the  several  trying  years  to  the  tenants,  amount  only  in  the 

to  a sum  of  £207  3s.  10cf.,  as  appears  by  my  present  account ; but  the  eventual 
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loss,  if  any,  will  not  be,  I imagine,  £100  on  the  fourteen  years’  rent.  At  one  period  several 
of  the  tenants  were  going  in  arrear — that  was  at  a time  of  very  low  prices,  but  I felt  that 
they  wished  to  force  abatements.  I proceeded  by  civil  bill  ejectments  against  several  of 
them,  and  I was  witness  to  the  leases.  The  proceedings  did  nut  occupy  ten  minutes  in 
obtaining  decrees.  I then  informed  the  tenants  that  I never  wished  to  charge  costs  as  an 
attorney  where  I was  agent,  and  that  if  they  paid  their  rents  up  after  the  next  harvest  I 
would  not  execute  the  decrees  or  charge  any  costs  for  the  attorney’s  fee.  The  rent  was  paid. 
I have  only  had  to  evict  two  tenants  on  the  estate  since  1S29 ; and  where  the  lands  were 
evicted  in  order  to  get  leases,  fines  equal  in  amount  to  the  loss  or  an  increase  of  rent  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  was  proposed  for  the  lands.  In  both  cases  the  lands  have  been 
let  to  solvent  improving  tenants.  I am  of  opinion  that  rents  are  better  paid  and  more  easilv 
recovered,  and  the  lands  more  improved,  where  they  are  let  on  lease  than  where  the  tenancy 
from  year  to  year.  I am  of  opinion  that  the  great  grievance  under  which  tenants 
labour  is  their  not  having  what  I term  a fixity  of  tenure.  I am  the  person  who  gave  it  that 
name.  Almost  all  their  hardships  proceed  from  this.  They  suffer  from  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  their  landlords  when  they  are  resident,  who  are  carried  away  by  the  opinions  of 
almost  every  political  economist — at  one  period  all  for  large  farms,  at  another  all  for  small 
farms,  and  sometimes  bringing  to  bear  on  the  tenantry  the  improvements  of  the  enclosures 
of  demesne  lands,  and  which  have  been  frequently  so  expensive  as  to  ruin  men  of  property 
themselves.  They  suffer  from  inattention  in  the  framing  of  laws.  By  an  omission  in  the 
Registry  Act,  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  out  in  memorials  the  leasing  powers  in  deeds  of  settle- 
ment ; and  I have  known  of  cases  where  advantage  has  been  taken  by  the  tenant  in  tail,  and 
the  leases  have  been  broken  or  refused  to  be  renewed,  owing  to  the  lease  being  made  against 
a leasing  power,  which  power  the  tenants  had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  They  suffer  by 
middlemen  not  paying  their  rents,  and  then  they  are  obliged  to  pay  the  head  rent  as  well  as 
their  own,  and  are  often  ruined  in  that  way,  or  their  crops  are  sold  after  their  having  paid 
their  own  rent.  They  are  rack-rented.  Tenants  are,  in  my  opinion,  generally  speaking,  in 
the  same  state  as  described  by  Spenser,  who  was  a secretary  at  one  time  in  Ireland.  Writing 
on  the  state  of  Ireland  lie  says — (the  work  is  entitled,  “ A View  of  the  State  of  Ireland  in 

the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,”  and  the  extract  will  be  found  in  pages  124  and  125): 

“ Now  we  will  proceed  to  other  like  delects,  amongst  which  there  is  one  general  inconve- 
nience, which  reigneth  almost  throughout  Ireland,  that  is,  the  lords  of  lands  and  freeholders 
do  not  there  use  to  set  out  their  land  in  farm  or  for  term  of  years  to  their  tenants,  but  only 
from  year  to  year,  and  same  during  pleasure.  Neither  indeed  will  the  Irish  tenant  or 
husbandman  otherwise  take  liis  land  than  so  long  ns  he  list  himself.  The  reason  hereof  in 
the  tenant  is,  for  that  the  landlords  there  use  most  shamefully  rack  their  tenants,  laying  upon 
them  coigny  and  livery  at  pleasure,  and  exacting  of  them  (besides  liis  covenants)  what  he 
pleaseth,  so  that  the  poor  husbandman  either  dare  not  bind  himself  to  him  for  longer  term, 
or  thinketh  by  his  continual  liberty  of  change  to  keep  his  landlord  the  rather  in  awe  from 
wronging  him.  And  the  reason  why  the  landlord  will  no  longer  covenant  with  him  is,  for 
that  he  daily  looketh  after  change  and  alteration,  and  liovcreth  in  expectation  of  new  worlds.” 
The  foregoing  is  true  as  to  the  non-granting  of  leases  by  landlords  ; but  tenants  are  most 
anxious  now  to  have  leases.  I remember  the  case  of  mv  father's  labourers — I speak  of  about 
the  year  1800,  the  year  in  which  he  died.  His  day  labourers  were  better  off  than  tenants  from 
year  to  year  on  small  farms  at  present.  Some  of  these  matters  the  Parliament  can  stop  by 
a law  regulating  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  taking  from  all  the  power  which  the 
good  man  will  not  use,  and  which  the  bad  man  should  not  have  the  right  to  exercise — the 
power  of  clearing  their  estates.  There  is  another  matter  which  I bad  almost  forgotten  to 
mention,  and  which  is  within  the  reach  of  legislation.  The  roads  are  measured  on  the  tenants. 
This  is  sheer  injustice  and  robbery.  "When  a road  is  made  through  an  estate,  claims  for 
compensation  are  sent  in  by  owners  in  fee,  where  land  is  let  from  year  to  year  (as  to  this 
class,  I believe  the  fact) — by  owners  for  lives  renewable  fur  ever  (of  this  I am  certain) — and 
by  occupying  tenants.  All  send  in  their  claims.  They  get  compensation  according  to  their 
interests.  The  land  is  purchased  from  them.  The  estate  is  benefited  in  all  probability  by 
running  the  new  road  through  it;  and  when  the  lands  are  subsequently  let,  the  road,  on 
which  if  the  poor  tenant's  pig  strays  he  is  fined  for  the  nuisance  (and  perhaps  it  should  be 
so),  is  measured  on  him,  and  he  is  paying  the  same  annual  rent  for  it  as  for  the  best  acre  he 
has.  I have  even  heard  of  rivers  being  surveyed  on  certain  farms,  but  I do  not  know  the 
fact,  although  there  is,  I believe,  a statute  law  against  it.  The  principle  of  that  law  should 
be  carried  out  as  to  the  measurement  of  farms  where  there  are  high  roads  running  round  or 
through  them.  I have  not  come  before  tbis  commission  to  make  charges  against  individuals, 
but  to  give  the  result  of  my  opinions  on  a state  of  things  which  I have  long  known  and 
deplored,  in  order  to  have  tho  same  remedied  if  possible  by  doing  justice  to  all. 

3.  What  meaning  do  you  attach  to  the  expression  “ fixity  ot  tenure?” — My  meaning  of 
“fixity  of  tenure”  would  be  to  give  the  tenant  the  right  of  a lease  for  a fixed  period,  which  I 
would  make  thirty-one  years — that  every  tenant  of  a farm  should  have  a lease  for  thirty-one 
years,  the  result  of  which  would  be  a great  improvement  in  the  lands,  and  a great  increase 
in  the  production  of  the  country,  to  which  the  public  are  entitled.  In  a letter  which  I 
addressed  to  Mr.  Naper,  of  Loughcrew,  through  the  public  press,  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1842,  I stated  my  meaning  of  fixity  of  tenure  as  follows  : — “ By  fixity  of  tenure,  I mean  the 
abolition  of  all  tenancies  from  year  to  year  and  tenancies-at-will,  in  relation  to  the  holding 
of  farms,  and  in  their  stead  that  a fixed  tenuro  in  the  land,  for  a given  time,  should  be  created 
by  the  statute  law,  so  that  the  farmer  should  have  his  land  for  that  period  free  from  eject- 
ment, save  for  non-payment  of  rent,  the  period  to  be  defined  by  the  statute  not  to  be  les$, 
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16tk  January , 1845.  than  that  in  •which  he  might  he  remunerated  for  his  outlay  in  agricultural  improvements  on 
the  land.”  I have  already  given  my  idea  as  to  the  period  being  thirty-ono  years. 

4.  Will  you  give  us  any  suggestions  which  occur  to  you  upon  that  subject  ? — I have  already 
William  Ford,  e*q.  atatecl)  tliat  ^jiei.e  i am‘  agent  leases  are  given,  and  I have  always  found  that  whore  the 

tenants  have  had  leases  they  have  paid  better  than  in  any  other  case,  and  the  lands  are 
improved  and  the  tenants  more  comfortable. 

5.  Do  you  find  that  where  they  have  a little  capital  they  arc  ready  to  spend  it  upon  the 
land? — They  are  most  anxious  "always  to  expend  their  natural  capital,  their  labour,  in 
improving  and  making  themselves  comfortable  wherever  they  can  get  a lease.  I make  no 
doubt  but  they  would  also  expend  their  money  capital  as  far  as  they  should  do  so  for  a like 
purpose  ; but"  those  who  have  money  have  of  late  years  become  very  anxious  to  conceal  the 
fact  of  their  having  it  from  almost  every  ono,  and  above  all  from  their  landlords,  lest  they 
might  be  asked  to  "lend,  and  many  farmers  now  invest  the  sums  they  can  save  in  the  public 
funds.  If  they  had  auy  fixed  interest  in  lands,  they  would  most  assuredly,  where  the  interest 
is  so  small  in  the  funds,  expend  it  on  their  farms.  Where  I had  prepared  leases,  and  charged 
£5  for  each  lease,  including,  however,  stamp  duty,  I found  them  always  ready  to  pay  for 
the  lease.  It  is  about  twelve  months  ago  one  of  the  most  wretched  beings  I ever  say,  both 
in  bodily  appearance  and  clothing,  came  to  my  office,  saying  lie  was  desired  to  call  on  me  by 
a Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  ami  that  I would  see  justice  done  to  him.  He  told  me  he  was 
robbed  out  of  all  his  money  by  his  landlord,  and  he  said  it  was  £1.300,  as  I remember.  I 
thought  the  man  mad  to  talk  of  his  having  such  a sum  ; but  his  son,  who  was  with  him,  said 
he  had  it,  and  they  produced  certificates  of  the  transfer  of  government  stock  to  more  than 
that  amount.  He  then  produced  the  gentleman’s  bond,  and  I at  once  was  able  to  allay  the 
man’s  fears,  for  the  money  advanced  was  only  about  £1,300,  and  the  bond  was  for  £1.500, 
the  additional  principal  money  to  he  made  up  of  the  interest ; and  the  man  not  receiving  his 
interest,  as  he  was  used  to  receive  the  dividends,  he  conceived  ho  was  robbed.  But  on 
further  inquiry,  the  money  was  lent  to  ensure  a preference  to  a farm,  to  be  shortly  out  of 
lease,  and  to  obtain  a lease  of  it.  I think,  of  sixty-one  years  and  lives.  The  gentleman  was  a 
highly  respectable  man,  aud  I believe  thought  he  was  acting  in  a bond  Jide  manner;  hut  I 
fear  he  was  undertaking  to  do  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  under  the  powers  under  which  he 
held  the  estate.  The  parties  I allude  to  did  uot  live  in  Meath.  I was  afterwards  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  old  man,  and  I found  on  inquiry  from  the  clergyman  that  it  was  true. 
He  was  a great  miser,  but  bad  actually  expended  a considerable  sum  in  building  a comfortable 
house  and  slating  it  on  his  farm,  and  was,  so  tar  as  his  lands  of  which  he  had  a lease,  a most 
improving  tenant.  I have  no  doubt,  if  tenants  had  leases,  they  would  as  far  as  they  had 
capital,  and  it  was  necessary,  lay  it  out. 

6.  About  what  sized  holdings  are  those  you  have  alluded  to  in  your  former  answer  ? — The 

small  holdings  on  Mr. ’s  estate,  as  already  stated,  are  from  nine  to  three  acres.  There 

is  one  tenant  who  had  a lease  in  reversion  who  holds  150  acres.  On  Mr.  ’s  they 

are  about  eleven  acres  Irish  measure,  except  four  more  extensive  holdings;  and  on  the 
estate  in  the  court  of  chancery  they  arc  large  farms. 

7.  What  proportion  do  the  rents  which  they  pay  bear  to  the  poor  law  and  government 
valuations? — The  average  of  the  rents  on  one  of  tlieso  estates  is  £1  13s.  Od.  the  Irish 
plantation  acre  ; on  the  other  it  is  £l  11s.  9c/.  an  Irish  acre. 

8.  Do  you  know  at  what  it  was  valued  for  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — I cannot  state 
exactly  the  poor  law  valuation,  but  I can  turn  to  the  receipts  and  supply  it. 

9.  Can  you  tell  us  generally  from  the  receipts,  whether  the  poor  law  valuation  is  above  or 
below  the  vent  paid  ? — The  poor  law  valuation  is  below  the  rent  on  the  average  of  the  estate ; 
on  one  it  is  £l  6s.  3d.  the  Irish  acre,  on  the  other  £l  6's.  2d. 

10.  What  is  the  proportion  between  the  rent  at  which  the  land  has  been  set  and  the 
government  valuation,  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation,  I think,  as  far  as  I 
recollect  going  through  the  country,  is  one-sevonth  under  the  general  valuation  of  the  country. 
I have  not  seen  Mr.  Griffith’s  valuation  as  to  these  lands. 

1 1.  In  dealing  with  a party,  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  land  which  you  would  recom- 
mend your  employer  to  give  a lease  for  ? — His  principle  was  to  turn  out  no  one,  and  he  gave 
a lease  to  every  body  there  except  some  widows  who  had  only  holdings,  and  he  insisted  upon 
their  being  continued  and  paying  a nominal  rent  to  the  person  who  set  them.  We  have  let 
land  as  low  as  three  acres;  having  found  parties  in  possession  of  four  acres,  we  have  let 
that  quantity. 

12.  And  have  given  a lease  for  it? — Yes.  My  principle  would  be  not  to  let  any  person 
on  any  portion  of  land  without  a lease,  or  instrument  in  writing ; it  saves  a great  deal  of 
trouble,  litigation,  and  not  unfrcquontly  hard  swearing ; but  sometimes  difficulties  arise  in 
proving  agreements,  for  want  of  their  being  stamped.  I own,  however,  I think  a farm  of 
ten  Irish  acres  should  be  the  minimum. 

13.  How  do  the  persons  having  a holding  of  four  acres  generally  cultivate  it  ? — They 

generally  plant  potatoes ; they  have  a cow,  from  ■which  they  raise  manure  ; and  they  sow 
oats.  There  is  no  wheat  sown  on  that  part  of  the  lands  of  which  I am  agent  bordering  on 
the  county  of  Cavan,  but  part  of  it  would  give  wheat,  and  is  a good  wheat  soil.  My  prin- 
cipal acted  on  this  estate  in  this  maimer : He  said,  “ The  fact  aud  truth  is,  people  having 
no  leases  will  rack  the  land.  I will  give  leases,  so  that  I will  be  always  sure  of  my  rent. 
They  will  bring  every  thing  to  the  place  where  they  have  a lease  ; they  take  con-acres  in 
the  neighbourhood,  aud  bring  the  manure  there.  They  are  in  general  trading  people  on  the 
borders  of  Cavan,  where  they  buy  oats,  and  bring  thorn  to  market.  _ 9 ~ 

14.  Are  many  of  those  persons  having  four  acres  employed  as  labourers  for  hire . 1 
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slionlil  my  nol-  I believe  tlicy  trade  mostly  for  themselves.  In  the  county  of  Cavan  thev  lOtt  fan  lets, 
are  a very  trading  people,  and  on  the  borders  also ; they  buy  oats  and  potatoes,  which  they  — - 
bring  to  the  market  ot  Iveus  from  the  county  of  Cavan,  and  oats  from  the  adjoining  counties  1094, 
of  Longford,  and  they  trade  between  those  places  and  Drogheda.  ° ■William  Ford,  e»q. 

15.  In  the  case  ot  those  small  holders  who  have  rather  larger  holdings,  say  twelve  acre* 
and  who  by  degrees  have  families  growing  up,  what  becomes  of  them  f do  they  endeavour 
to  subdivide  again  ? — I suppose  that  is  the  way  they  grow  there.  We  do  not  permit  them 
to  subdivide.  In  the  leases  we  have  given  there  is  a covenant  that  they  shall  erect  no  other 
houses  without  our  consent. 

16.  Have  you  found  that,  by  looking  pretty  sharply  after  them,  voucan  prevent  that?— 

They  have  not  attempted  it. 

1 1 . Have  you  as  yet  had  to  take  any  proceedings  on  any  of  the  properties  of  which  you 
have  the  management,  to  enforce  such  a covenant  ?—  Never.  It  is  a covenant  which  1 have 
introduced  into  the  leases  of  another  property  of  which  I have  the  management,  in  Meath. 

1?.  What  is  the  penalty  which  is  attached  ?— The  forfeiture  of  the  lease. 

19.  Have  you  the  management  of  any  property  in  that  neighbourhood  on  which  leases 

have  not  been  granted  ? — IS  o.  I became  the  agent  of  Mr of  Cork,  who  purchased  an 

estate  in  that  county  in  the  year  1825.  He  took  possession  in  the  year  1829.  He  acted 
upon  the  same  principle  ; he  insisted  upon  giving  leases  to  almost  every  one  on  the  estate  ; I 
think  there  was  only  one  exception. 

20.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  the  rents  are  paid  upon  properties  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  on  which  leases  have  not  been  granted  ? — My  general  feeling  and 
opinion,  from  what  I know  of  them,  is  that  where  there  arc  leases  they  are  best  paid,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Gormanston's  estate;  and  from  the  proceedings  at  quarter  sessions, 

1 know  his  tenants  owe  him  generally  from  two  to  four  or  sometimes  more  years’  rent : ho 
brings. ejectments,  but  I should  imagine  it  was  more  or  less  owing  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
lordship;  and  Mr.  Cruise,  the  late  agent,  was  an  old  man,  and  perhaps  the  lands  were  set 
at  higher  rates.  These  were  things  that  happened  in  my  view  at  the  quarter  sessions  ; wo 
sec  the  whole  proceedings  there.  I was  not  Lord  Gormanston’s  attorney,  nor  was  I opposed 
to  him,  but  I know  that  liis  estate  appears  to  me  to  be  the  worst  paid  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
so  far  as  proceedings  at  sessions.  There  is  an  accumulation  of  arrears  from  some  cause  or  other. 

21.  Independently  of  the  greater  punctuality  of  payment,  do  you  observe  much  difference  in 
the  condition  of  those  tenants  who  have  leases? — I think  they  have  all  improved  their  cabins. 

22.  Do  you  consider  that  they  have  improved  their  farms  and  cabins  more  than  those 
who  have  holdings  in  the  neighbourhood  without  leases  ? — Decidedly ; except  where  the 
landlord  has  improved.  The  estate  I have  spoken  of  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Mr.  Napcr  and  Lord  ITeadfort,  whose  estate  lies  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  And  decidedly 
as  to  dwellings,  Lord  Headfort’s  estate,  on  the  borders  of  Meath  and  Cavan,  in  the 
neighbourhood  I allude  to,  is  the  most  improved  estate  I have  ever  seen  ; but  as  far  as  Mr. 

Napcr’s  is  concerned,  I believe  the  improvements  are  all  done  by  himself — at  least  so  I am 
led  to  believe.  As  to  dwellings  and  appearance  in  the  autumn,  I should  imagine  Lord 
Headfort’s  and  Mr.  Napcr’s,  in  that  neighbourhood,  are  as  improved  and  handsome  estates 
as  you  would  see  in  England.  They  have  leases  on  Lord  Headfort’s  estate,  and  also  on 
these  parts  of  Sir.  Napcr's,  and  the  tenants  have  also  confidence  in  their  landlords. 

23.  Has  the  effect  been  that  where  the  land  is  held  at  will,  the  landlord  has  been  obliged 
to  pay  a larger  sum  towards  the  improvements,  if  any  have  been  made  ? — I am  afraid  where 
they  are  held  in  a small  way,  and  at  will,  the  landlord  never  improves.  I do  not  see 
improvements  by  the  landlords  or  the  tenants  either,  under  such  circumstances.  There  is 
great  wretchedness ; the  tenants  generally  will  improve  if  they  have  a lease. 

24.  What  term  of  lease  do  you  consider  the  most  calculated  to  encourage  improvements 
amongst  the  tenants? — I would  take  up  the  old  principle  which  I find  in  almost  all  the 
ancient  deeds,  thirtv-one  years  at  the  least.  Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  now  to  have  lives ; 
they  were  formerly  introduced  to  give  a freehold.  I should  imagine  that  a very  fair  term. 

Less  should  not  be  given  or  taken. 

25.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  to  have  a life  ? — I would  not  think  it  necessary  now.  I 
should  say  it  would  he  better  both  for  the  landlord  and  lor  the  tenant  not  to  have  a life. 

Where  there  is  a fixed  term,  both  parties  know  their  covenant,  and  it  is  as  well  that  each 
person  should  know  it.  Moreover,  if  leases  terminated  on  a given  day,  in  great  numbers, 
the  very  circumstance  of  the  numbers  would  be  a check  against  the  general  clearance  system 
from  being  indulged  in.  Besides,  a lease  affords  a more  speedy  and  easy  mode  for  the 
recovery  of  rent ; and  when  a landlord  is  obliged  to  resort  to  civil  bill  ejectment  to  coerco 
tenants  to  pay  rent,  and  there  is  no  lease,  there  is  a great  delay  to  him.  It  there  is  a lease, 
he  can  proceed  at  once,  so  that  in  this  point  of  view  the  lease  is  a clear  benefit  to  the  landlord. 

26.  Does  any  inconvenience  arise  among  that  class  of  tenants,  from  the  distribution  of 
property  under  a lease  for  years,  upon  the  death  of  the  occupant  ? — They  seldom  or  never 
take  out  administration  ; and  then  certainly  there  is  a dispute  as  to  who  is  the  owner.  At 
law,  all  the  next  of  kin  would  bo  entitled  to  a share  of  the  chattels,  under  the  statute  of 
distributions,  in.  case  there  was  no  will. 

27.  Has  it  come  practically  under  your  observation  that  litigation  and  disputes  have  arisen 
from  that  circumstance,  among  that  class  of  people? — Very  frequently.  1 would  say  that 
almost  all  the  cases  of  forcible  possessions  which  come  on  at  quarter  sessions,  and  they  are 
not  few  in  number,  are  occasioned  by  that  circumstance,  there  being  no  remedy  within  the 
reach  of  the  litigants— that  is  to  say,  the  remedy  being  so  expensive,  is  out  of  their  power, 
and  thev  then  proceed  to  an  assertion  of  right  by  force,  and  the  matter  comes  before  us  ati 

' Pakt  HI.  5 T 
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the  crown  side  of  the  court.  Feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  a mode  of  de  ' V 
such  rights,  and  its  necessity  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  I suggested  a legislative  remr 
to  Sir  Michael  O’Loghlen,  when  conducting  the  amendment  of  the  Civil  Bill"  Acts  thro  h 
the  House  of  Commons  (I  was  then  in  London,  deputed  by  the  attorneys  practisi  f 
sessions  to  attend  to  the  bill),  but  the  jurisdiction  given  in  such  cases  was  so  confined  ^ H 
complicated  by  the  6th  and  7th  Wm.  IV.,  that  it  has  been  of  little  avail,  and  it  is  I -m 
say,  in  Meath,  inoperative.  5 

28.  What  were  the  suggestions  which  you  offered  ?— First,  the  act  of  Parliament  wa 
framed  upon  this  principle,  that  no  owner  in  fee  would  have  a right  to  use  the  power  grant  d 
of  making  title  under  it,  and  that  it  should  be  for  a derivative  title,  it  is  so  confined  ° I had 
been  long  of  opinion,  and  which  is  still  my  opinion,  that  the  great  mistake  that  wa 
committed  was  enabling  the  owners  in  fee  to  have  used  the  civil  bill  courts,  which  should 
have  been  courts  for  the  use  of  those  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  turnino- 
out  tenants.  1 therefore  suggested,  that  when  this  new  jurisdiction  was  about  to  be  given 
it  should  be  confined  to  its  legitimate  object ; and  I am  still  of  opinion,  it  should  be  onlv 
used  by  persons  holding  under  a derivative  title.  The  present  jurisdiction  in  these 
cases  is,  where  the  original  lease  was  not  longer  than  sixty-one  years,  and  the  rent  £20  ner 
annum,  which  was  too  confined  a restriction.  Then  the  assistant  barrister  bad  jurisdiction 
to  decide  between  claimants,  for  property  so  held,  either  in  case  of  testacy  or  intestacy. 

29.  What  would  you  now  suggest  as  an  amendment  upon  that?— I would  make  the  juris- 
diction more  plain,  for  it  is  doubted — nay,  I believe,  it  has  been  decided — where  the  lease 
was  for  three  lives  and  thirty-one  years  there  was  no  jurisdiction ; but  I would  most 

assuredly  protect  the  principle  of  only  allowing  it  to  be  under  a derivative  title that  the 

owner  in  fee  should  have  no  right  to  go  into  that  court  to  ascertain  his  title  to  lands,  but  I 
would  increase  the  jurisdiction,  and  say,  where  the  lands  were  originally  set  for  £50  under 
a lease  for  sixty-one  years  or  three  lives,  or  any  number  of  years  or  lives  where  the  number 
of  years  was  under  sixty-one  years,  or  where  the  lease  was  for  lives,  only  the  person  deriv- 
ing the  title  under  such  would  have  the  right  to  have  his  claim  decided  to  the  property  so 
held  before  the  assistant  barrister.  The  commissioners  can  have  very  little  idea  of  the 
money  which  is  paid  to  get  a lease  of  land  for  a fixed  term,  or  an  ownership  in  land.  At 
the  last  sessions  for  Meath,  people  came  up  to  register  from  the  commons  of  Navan they 
have  been  squatters,  and  having  had  twenty  years  undisturbed  possession,  they  are  now 
holders  in  fee.  One  of  these,  on  his  oath,  declared  that  he  gave  £40  for  half  an  acre  of  land ; 
he  is  now  the  owner  in  fee  of  it,  and  he  gave  that  sum  just  because  he  should  have  it  in 
perpetuity.  It  is  quite  a common  thing,  on  the  commons  of  Navan,  for  an  unfortunate 
person,  who  has  £50  or  £60,  to  give  it  in  order  to  get  a small  portion  of  the  commons  land 
in  fee,  such  is  the  anxiety  to  obtain  possession  of  the  land  for  a long  term.  There  is  a 
matter  which  presses  most,  and  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  that  arise  in  my 
county,  which,  although  already  alluded  to,  I beg  again  to  refer  to,  namely,  middlemen 
proceeding  for  rent,  and  not  paying  their  own  rent.  I will  evidence  that  *by  what  has 
occurred.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  names  of  the  parties,  but  there  is  a gentleman  of 
tlm  county  of  Longford  who  purchased  a considerable  property  just  adjoining  the  property 
which  I speak  of;  there  was  a large  arrear  of  rent  due  to  him.  He  brought  an  ejectment 
for  the  non-payment  of  that  rent.  First,  there  was  a kind  of  arbitration ; then  there  was 
a point  raised  at  the  trial — that  point  was  kept  in  the  court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  owing  to  the 
trials  with  which  we  were  occupied  last  year.  The  middleman  has  sued  at  the  June  sessions, 
and  at  the  December  sessions  by  civil  bill,  for  the  rents  due  to  the  very  last  gale  day,  while 
the  case  is  going  on  in  the  superior  court.  He  has  now  decrees  for  the  last  November  rent. 
The  landlord  cannot  proceed  for  the  head  rent  by  distress  without  abandoning  his  ejectment, 
and  thus  pending  the  proceedings  is  the  arrear  of  head  rent  increased.  The  middleman  has 
been  paid  the  May  rent,  and  there  are  now,  I imagine,  upwards  of  £2,000  due  to  the  land- 
lord. If  the  landlord  succeeds  in  the  point,  the  middleman  is  disposed  of.  Even  if  he  is 
beaten  in  his  point,  he  will  have  a right  to  distrain,  the  middleman  having  got  every  penny 
due  to  lnm  in  his  pocket,  and  the  probability  is  that  he  will  go  off  to  America  (he  is  a 
bachelor)  ; and  those  unfortunate  tenants,  after  sowing  their  crop  in  spring,  which  will  he 
valued  at  £800,  or  £900,  or  £l,000,  will,  of  course,  be  liable  to  the  landlord  coming  the 
next  harvest  and  seizing  it : they  will  be  destroyed.  They  have  paid  all  the  rent ; they 
owe  no  rent,  but  they  are  ruined  by  the  law.  This  case  is  not  a solitary  case  with  respect 
to  unfortunate  sub-tenants.  After  1 saw  that  transaction  at  the  very  last  sessions,  the  very 
first  thing  that  occurred  to  me,  after  my  return  to  Dublin,  was’  this : — A man  came  to  me 
from  another  property,  in  another  part  of  the  county  of  Meath  ; he  said,  “ What  am  I to 
do,  Mr.  Ford  ?”  I said,  “ What  is  the  matter  now ?”  He  said,  “ I live  on  the  lands  of 

There  are  a great  number  who  have  leases  on  those  lands  ; I know  their 

tenancy.  The  circumstance  of  that  estate  was  this:  A highly  respectable  gentleman  had  a 
lease  tor  lives  from  an  ancestor  of  Sir  William  Somerville.  There  is  a lease  for  lives,  in 
which  there  is  only  one  life,  and  the  gentleman  to  whom  I refer,  when  making  his  will,  or 
by  some  deed,  gave  these  lands,  they  not  being  in  settlement,  to  a nephew  or  grand-nephew 
ot  his ; and  he  also  charged  them  with  two  annuities  for  the  brother  and  sister  of  that 
person.  A poor  man  who  came  up  told  me  there  was  an  ejectment  from  Sir  William 
Somerville,  there  being  several  years’  head  rent  due.  The  person  taking  under  the  will  or 
settlement  of  the  original  lessee  came  and  seized,  and  his  brother  came  at  the  same  time  and 
seized  also  on  the  same  land  for  the  annuity  ; and  the  man  said  to  me,  “ What  am  I to  do? 
Here  is  the  annuitant  seizing  ; here  is  the  landlord,  to  whom  the  property  was  left,  seizing ; 
and  my  lease  will  be  evicted  by  Sir  William  Somerville,  there  being  several  years’  head 
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rent  duo.  What  am  I to  do?”  I said,  “I  do  not  know.  Your  landlord  will  be  able  to  l iith  Januery,  1845. 

recover  against  you ; the  annuitant  lias  a legal  right  too.  Jr  you  replevy,  you  owe  the  rent,  _ 

and  in  the  civil  bill  court  the  landlord  will  decree  you.”  It  was  the  last  November’s  rent : -william  Ford"  e^q. 

he  showed  me  the  receipt  tor  the  May  rent,  and  said,  “ What  am  I to  do  ? what  are  all  the 

tenants  to  do  ?”  I said,  “ I do  not  know.  I am  sessional  solicitor  to  the  county  cf  Meath. 

I cannot  advise  you  ; but  it  a man  were  going  to  commit  amoral  fraud  on  me.  I would  hardly 
let  my  goods  go.  You  must  take  the  chance,  in  point  of  law.”  I said,  " I can  give  you  no 
opinion  that  would  relieve  you.”  These  are  not  solitary  cases.  Something  ought  to  be  done 
to  meet  these  cases. 

30.  TV  hat  would  you  suggest  as  the  remedy  ? — It  might  be  a strong  measure,  and  would  be 
pressing  hard  upon  tenants  in  the  first  instance,  hut  the  idea  struck  me  that  we  might  adopt 
the  principle  which  we  find  in  the  Sheriffs’  Act,  viz.,  that  the  landlord  can  only  claim  and  be 
entitled  to  one  year’s  rent  when  the  goods  of  his  tenant  are  taken  in  execution.  I would 
apply  that  principle  thus  : If  ho  allows  the  land  to  be  sublet,  be  should  never  have  a right 
to  claim  more  than  a year’s  rent  against  the  sub-tenant,  and  that  not  to  be  the  year's  rent  of 
the  entire  farm,  but  the  amount  reserved  to  the  middleman. 

31.  That  is,  that  he  should  have  no  right  against  the  sub-tenant  but  for  one  year;  and 
you  would  let  him  take  his  remedy'  as  well  as  he  could  against  his  own  tenant,  or  the  part  of 
the  land  in  his  own  tenant’s  hands? — Yes;  and  again,  that  where  a man  was  allowed  to 
sublet,  or  did  sublet,  he  (the  then  middleman)  should  not  have  the  right  to  recover,  unless 
he  produced  the  landlord’s  receipt.  A law  could  be  made  to  meet  these  things,  and  I do 
not  see  any  difficulty — it  is  merely  in  the  one  instance  adopting  the  principle,  as  between  the 
sub-tenant  and  the  landlord,  which  now  subsists  between  the  creditor  and  the  landlord. 

32.  Have  you  any  remedy  to  suggest  to  meet  the  case  of  several  parties  being  able  to 
distrain  on  the  same  lands,  as  annuitants  or  otherwise? — Yes.  Supposing  the  case  of  a 
tenant  for  life,  with  the  lands  charged  with  an  annuity,  the  person  who  holds  the  lands  in 
trust  must  be  a party  to  the  seizure — that  is  to  say,  he  may  not  be  an  actual  party  to  the 
seizure,  but  be  must  be  a party  to  the  pleadings,  or  rather  the  person  must  avow  the  taking 
of  the  distress  in  the  name  of  the  trustee.  An  annuitant  cannot  legally  seize,  except  through 
his  trustee,  who  has  the  legal  estate  of  the  lands;  and  in  the  case  to  which  I have  alluded, 
except  it  was  under  a very  ancient  deed,  both  parties  mnst  come  in,  in  the  superior  court,  as 
seizing  under  the  trustee — in  fact  it  is  one  seizure  to  both  parties.  At  the  same  time,  where 
is  the  poor  man  to  get  his  remedy  ? lie  cannot  go  into  the  superior  court,  and  in  the  civil 
bill  court  there  are  no  such  pleadings.  To  meet  this  case,  and  cases  where  there  were  no 
trustees,  and  lands  were  charged  with  annuities,  I would  enact  that  if  the  person  entitled  to 
take  the  rents  of  the  lands  subject  to  the  annuities  was  permitted  to  receive  the  rents  without 
the  intervention  of  the  trustee,  if  there  was  a trustee, — and  where  there  was  no  trustee,  without 
the  intervention  of  the  annuitant,  then  the  annuitant  should  be  looked  on  as  a judgment 
creditor,  to  whom  one  year’s  interest  was  due ; and  he  should  apply  to  the  court  for  a 
receiver.  This  officer  would  have  the  summary  power  of  the  court  to  protect  the  tenants 
against  the  landlord  whose  lands  were  charged  with  the  annuity.  This  would  bo  in  my  mind 
an  effectual  remedy  for  the  grievance  where  owners  and  annuitants  worry  tenants  for  tho 
same  rents.  With  respect  to  another  point  of  the  inquiry,  I would  observe,  that  I do  not 
think  the  clerk  of  the  peace’s  book  can  by  any  means  give  an  account  of  the  number  of 
persons  ejected  by  civil  bill  process.  Of  the  number  of  ejectments  even  in  my  own  office,  I 
■would  say  that  not  one-fourth  have  gone  to  trial,  and  the  clerk  of  the  peace  never  has  any 
account  except  of  those  that  are  brought  to  trial  or  entered  for  trial ; and  although  I have 
not  brought  with  me  a schedule  of  cases  showing  a great  number  of  persons  ejected  in  Meath, 
it  is  not  to  bo  imagined  that  multitudes  have  not  been  cleared  off  the  estates  in  that 
county.  The  fact  is  so,  and  in  that  county  is  the  disgraceful  scene  of  a man  who  has  actually 
burrowed  in  tho  church-yard,  he  having  stated  in  the  court-house  of  Trim,  before  the  magis- 
trates assembled  at  quarter  sessions,  where  he  had  been  summoned  to  have  the  residence, 
for  house  it  is  not,  removed  as  a nuisance,  as  going  too  near  the  road,  that  he  and  his  family 
were  nine  nights  lying  in  the  ditches,  because  they  could  not  get  into  any  house  after  he  was 
turned  out,  the  cottiers  being  (as  he  said)  unwilling  to  let  him  in  for  fear  of  the  gentlemen. 

I heard  this  in  open  court.  I was  present  at  it,  and  I have  within  the  last  six  months  seen 
that  wretched  habitation,  the  family  still  living  there. 

33.  Is  the  mere  service  of  the  ejectment  sufficient  ? — The  mere  service  of  the  ejectment 
does  its  work,  and  the  matter  is  compromised  by  the  tenant  frequently  taking  a small  sum  of 
money,  perhaps  tho  costs  of  the  defence,  about  £l  Is. 

34.  What  are  the  measures  most  usually  adopted  for  recovering  rent  from  defaulting 
tenants? — From  my  general  knowledge  I think  the  mode  most  adopted  now  is  by  a notice 
to  quit,  and  a civil  bill  ejectment  being  held  as  a coercive  measure  over  the  parties.  That  is 
decidedly  the  case  where  there  are  small  tenements ; a notice  to  quit  and  a civil  bill  ejectment 
in  terrorem  is  generally  the  mode  resorted  to  for  the  recovery  of  rents,  although  it  is  not  a 
legitimate  mode  of  proceeding.  A civil  bill  ejectment  docs  not  lie  for  the  recovery  of  rents, 
except  where  there  is  a lease.  I have  known  it  to  be  used  in  the  way  I mention,  and  a great 
many  notices  to  quit  and  civil  bill  ejectments  are  brought  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  rent 
in  this  way.  A gentleman  of  fortune,  a baronet,  once  in  company  referred  to  me  on  the 
subject,  saying,  “You  know  very  well.  Mr.  Ford,  that  every  landlord  now  has  an  almost 
continual  notice  to  quit  in  the  hantls  of  his  tenants,  from  year  to  year.”  I replied,  I knew 
no  such  general  rule  ; but  1 made  inquiry,  and  I believe  the  baronet  was  to  a considerable 
degree  right,  in  reference  to  tho  county  he  lived  in — and  I heard  that  he  himself  took 
advantage  of  such  a practice  bv  occasionally  raising  his  rent  by  means  of  it. 
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35.  You  think  that  is  not  a legitimate  use  of  the  law  of  civil  bill  ejectment  ? — Yes.  There 
are  seldom  seizures  in  the- county  of  Meath.  I havo  heard  that  in  a recent  transaction  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  a great  many  tenants  have  paid  (and  I am  sorry  to  hear  it)  the  rent 
out  of  the  loan  funds. 

36.  What  is  your  opinion  generally  with  regard  to  the  Civil  Bill  Ejectment  Act;  do  yon 
consider  it  an  act  favourable  to  the  occupying  tenant  in  general,  or  otherwise? — Decidedly 
against  the  occupying  tenant. 

37.  Why  do  you  consider  it  against  the  occupier  ? — It  gives  a facility  of  turning  him  out, 
that  is,  by  notice  to  quit,  or  on  the  expiration  of  his  tenancy.  I should  never  object  to  the 
Civil  Bill  Ejectment  Act  if  it  were  intended  only  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  which  should  be 
where  there  are  leases,  but  certainly  it  givos  a great  facility  of  turning  parties  out,  and  has 
been  used  for  that  purpose. 

3S.  Are  the  facilities  of  defence  greater  or  less  in  the  civil  bill  court  than  in  the  superior 
court,  where  the  ejectment  would  otherwise  have  been  brought? — My  opinion  is,  that  the 
defence  in  the  civil  bill  court  is  less  expensive  to  the  tenant,  and  affords,  from  its  beino-more 
complicated  as  to  service,  additional  grounds  of  non-suit  against  the  landlord ; but  the  tenants 
have  had  a great  protection  from  the  expense  in  the  superior  court,  to  which  the  plaintiff 
there  could  be  put.  A landlord  cannot  in  the  superior  court  turn  out  a person  now  at  an 
expense  of  less  than  from  £9  to  £12.  If  the  tenant  enters  a defence  in  the  superior  court, 
which  he  can  do  for  30s.,  and  if  he  holds  out  and  chooses  not  to  give  consent  for  judgment, 
the  landlord  must  go  to  the  expense  of  a record.  I have  known  tenants  to  succeed  eventually 
in  keeping  their  small  holdings  by  such  a course. 

39.  For  what  sum  can  a tenant  set  up  a real  defence ; not  a defence  entered  for  delay,  or 
to  put  the  landlord  to  expense,  hut  a real  bond  fide  defence  ? — I should  say  he  could  be  Very 
well  defended  for  an  expense  of  from  £12  to  £15. 

40.  Involving  a record? — Oh,  yes.  Two  counsel,  six  guineas;  the  attorney  at  the 
assizes,  three  guineas  perhaps,  and  the  defence  in  Dublin.  If  the  attorney  charges  the 
oxtreme  costs,  it  may  be  an  expense  of  £24  or  £25  ; but  the  attorney  can  be  very  well  paid 
and  defend  a man  for  fifteen  guineas  in  his  own  county. 

41.  Then  your  idea  is  that  the  civil  bill  ejectment  jurisdiction  is  against  the  tenants  only 
in  cases  where  they  havo  no  leases,  but  very  much  in  then-  favour  where  they  have  ? — I do 
not  say  it  is  favourable  to  tenants  in  any  point  of  view,  but  I would  not  object  to  the  juris- 
diction for  non-payment  of  rent,  because  such  a state  of  things  shows  the  existence  of  a tenure 
by  lease,  and  the  tenant  should  cither  pay  his  rent  or  give  up  his  land ; but  I find  that  the 
civil  hill  jurisdiction  has  enabled  landlords  to  turn  out  tenants  to  an  excess  that  never  would 
havo  been  contemplated  if  that  jurisdiction  had  not  been  given.  It  is  a jurisdiction,  however, 
founded  on  a principle  that  the  law  should  bo  cheaply  administered ; but  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  it  would  justify  its  repeal  as  to  cases  of  over-holding.  A landlord  in  the 
abstract  has  a right  to  get  his  property  of  course,  hut  it  has  given  a facility  of  recovering 
small  holdings  which  did  not  before  exist.  When  I first  came  to  the  profession  it  cost  a 
landlord  £40  or  £50  to  get  possession,  the  tenant  merely  defending  the  matter.  Since  that 
the  costs  have  been  considerably  reduced,  even  in  the  superior  courts ; but  at  the  time  I 
allude  to,  the  cost  of  the  ejectment  was  a protection  to  the  occupying  tenant,  and  even  the 
reduced  costs  at  present,  together  with  wholesome  control  of  public  opinion  at  the  assizes, 
would  he  a protection ; whereas,  I know  a case  in  which  a person  proceeded  to  get  rid  of 
280  people  by  one  ejectment : there  were  fifty-six  defendants,  heads  of  families. 

42.  Has  that  case  occurred  in  the  civil  bill  court? — Yes,  The  case  did  not  succeed,  for 
the  occupiers  or  their  friends  were  guilty  of  what  was  almost  a Whiteboy  offence.  The 
witness  was  taken  out  from  the  very  bar  of  the  court  and  carried  away.  The  middleman  in 
that  case  was  acting  by  the  directions  of  the  head  landlord.  The  case  was  subsequently 
abandoned;  hut  only  for  the  removal  of  the  witness  2S0  persons  would  have  been  turned  out 
homeless  on  the  world,  and  there  is  no  knowing  what  quantity  of  human  misery  would  have 
been  the  result,  how  many  would  have  perished  from  disease  and  contagion,  or  what  crimes 
would  have  been  committed  by  reason  of  thoir  expulsion.  I was  concerned  originally  for 
the  gentlemen  (there  were  two  plaintiffs,  brothers)  who  brought  the  ejectment.  The  first 
notice  to  quit  was  a bad  one,  and  I got  them  to  stop  on  it ; and  then  they  got  a young 
gentleman  to  prepare  and  sign  the  ejectment,  and  it  was  brought  to  me  to  assist  in  it.  I 
said,  “ I was  very  much  obliged  to  them  for  having  gone  elsewhere,  and  did  not  wish  to  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  so  many,”  and  I took  no  part  in  the  ejectment  (I  was  present  in 
court),  except  for  the  peace  of  the  country  ; I certainly  gave  a hint  for  the  removal  of  the 
witness,  which  was  done.  That  was  the  only  remedy  they  had.  Upon  another  point  I 
would  observo  that  I think  landlords  are  wrong  in  endeavouring  to  lessen  the  population  of 
the  country. 

43.  Is  not  that  altogether  a question  of  degree ; may  not  it  sometimes  happen  that  a farm 
has  more  people  upon  it  than  can  possibly  live  upon  it? — Yes ; but  I speak  from  knowledge 
of  the  county  of  Meath.  I do  not  think  the  population  of  it,  taken  as  a county,  is  sufficient. 
Besides,  landlords  have  never  contemplated  the  amount  of  rental  made  up  bv  the  poor,  and 
which  is  a home  market.  They  would  be  more  anxious  for  the  population  if  they  reflected 
on  the  enormous  sum  paid  to  supply  the  worst  possible  kind  of  food  to  the  poor.  Every  poor 
cottier  has  his  three  roods  of  potato  land,  at  £8  by  the  aero.  Have  the  landlords  ever  reflected 
upon  the  amount  of  rental  thus  paid  ? Reduce  the  population,  and  down  tumble  rents. 

44.  From  your  experience,  do  you  think  that  the  holders  of  small  lots,  if  properly  treated 
and  encouraged,  are  disposed  to  exert  themselves  industriously,  and  make  the  most  ot  the 
land? — If  I judge  by  those  who  haye  got  possession  of  the  land,  such  as  the  commoners,  as 
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we  call  them,  they  are  more  comfortable  than  any  other  people.  Those  that  have  cot  leases 
arc  decidedly  more  comfortable.  I think  it  a calumny  on  the  people  of  the  country  to  think 
it  they  had  fair  encouragement,  by  giving  them  small  farms,  they  would  not  be  anxious  and 
would  not  improve  their  condition. 

45.  Which  should  you  think  is  preferable — a lease,  or  an  arrangement  for  compensation 
for  permanent  improvements  in  case  ot  removal  ? — I think  a lease  is  better.  As  far  as  rav 
knowledge  goes,  the.  Landlords  have  not  themselves  the  capital  to  do  those  things,  and  if  abfo 
and  given,  it  is  drained  out  through  agents ; it  goes  through  the  hands  of  agents  and  sub- 
agents, and  I fear  my  opinion  would  be  that  the  agents  and  the  sub-agents  get  the  main 
share  of  the  outlay. 

46.  The  question  referred  to  an  arrangement  for  compensation  for  all  permanent  improve- 
ments, in  ease  ot  the  removal  of  the  tenants? — I am  not  for  compensation  as  a substitute  for 
a lease  or  fixed  tenure,  because  it  would  lead  to  frauds — there  would  be  a statement  very 
often  on  the  part  of  tenants  of  expenditure  that  never  took  place  ; and  again,  the  expendi- 
ture would  be  extravagant  and  done  without  judgment  and  care.  Again,  what  is  to  be  the 
nature  of  it  ? My  opinion  would  be  this  (and  I have  considered  that  part  of  the  question), 
that  if  a lease  were  given,  or  it  the  law  made  a general  lease  for  all  farm  holdings  ; if  a farm 
wanted  a firm  house,  it  should  be  matter  of  arrangement  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant,  as  to  the  expenditure  upon  that  farm  house, — that  is,  if  a tenant  had  capital  which 
ho  chose  to  expend  (I  would  not  say  £1,000,  or  £500,  but  that  it  should  be  according  to  a 
certain  outlay,  to  be  regulated  by  the  necessary  buildings  for  the  extent  of  the  farm),  if  a 
tenant  had  capital,  and  lie  laid  out  £400,  supposing  that  to  be  the  sum  agreed  upon,  it  should 
be  paid  back  to  him  by  a certain  per  centage,  without  interest,  as  long  as  his  tenure 
continued,  to  be  allowed  annually  in  the  rent ; and  if  during  his  tenure  the  entire  amount 
was  not  paid  back,  the  balance  due  should  stand  as  a charge  upon  the  land — that  balance  to 
bo  payable  by  annual  instalments,  and  with  interest.  The  reason  I would  give  him  no  interest 
upon  his  outlay  while  in  occupation  would  be,  that  he  would  have  the  great  benefit  and 
comfort  of  the  house  while  he  resided  there.  I would  give  him  back  his  money  to  tho  last 
farthing.  I would  not  make  the  landlord  pay  it  in  full  at  once,  but  I would  make  a reduction 
from  the  rent;  that  would  be  my  plan  of  compensation.  Then  I will  reverse  the  case  : if  the 
tenant  had  not  capital,  and  the  landlord  were  to  lay  out  tho  money,  ho  should  have  a right 
to  charge  a certain  per  ccntage,  which  should  be  added  to  the  rent,  to  pay  off  the  capital  of 
that  outlay, — ho  would  have  tho  benefit  then  of  the  bouse  at  tho  end  of  the  period,  as 
interest  for  his  money,  and  the  tenant  woald  have  for  tho  increased  rent  the  benefit  while 
he  resided,  and  that  would  he  the  only  way.  I would  not  allow,  of  course,  the  tenant  to  lay 
out  money  ad  libitum , without  a previous  arrangement,  or  the  landlord  either.  Tho  amount 
of  expenditure  should  be  by  arraugement,  and  when  made,  should  be  repaid  by  an  abatement 
of  the  rent,  or  an  increase,  as  I have  already  stated.  I think  this  mode  of  compensation  for 
tenants  would  be  just  and  right,  and  I would  encourage  the  erection  of  comfortable  farm 
houses.  All  improvements  in  making  or  cleansing  water-courses,  should  be  at  tho  solo 
expense  of  the  landlord — all  other  agricultural  improvements  at  the  tenant’s  cost,  because 
the  result  of  the  improvement,  to  be  judicious,  should  be,  that  it  would  remunerate  by 
increased  production.  I am  against  the  principle  altogether  of  abating  rents,  except  by  a 
fixed  arrangement.  I think  it  is  a great  injury  and  a great  destruction  to  property. 

47.  Capricious  abatements  ? — Yes.  It  comes  to  this  : A gentleman  has  realised,  perhaps, 
some  £30,000  or  £-10,000  in  trade,  and  he  buys  a small  estate,  bringing  in  £1,400 
or  £1,500  a year.  A nobleman  has  £20,000  or  £30.000  a year, — the  nobleman  chooses 
to  make  an  abatement  of  5s.  an  acre  on  his  rent;  tho  other  party  has  no  such  means  to  make 
an  abatement, — he  may  trench  upon  his  resources,  and  get  them  into  a disorganised  state : 
that  is  not  the  right  principle.  The  principle  I would  lay  down  is  this,  which  I would  hope 
would  be  made  the  law  in  one  respect,  that  there  should  be  an  accurate  average  of  the  sale 
of  wheat  taken,  either  in  the  counties  or  in  the  towns  : — that  the  principle  of  the  Tithe  Com- 
position Acts  originally  should  be  adopted.  If  I take  a lease  on  the  1st  of  May,  the 
average  being  known  for  tho  last  five  or  seven  years,  I take  a lease  then,  and  say,  3 an 
acre,  the  average  of  wheat  being  30s.  a barrel.  I am  ready  and  willing  to  go  thus  far, 
that  if  the  average  rises  by  tenths  in  the  next  seven  years,  I should  raise  in  the  seven 
years  succeeding,  my  rent ; that  if  it  fills  I should  have  a right  to  that  abatement.  That  is  a 
li  ved  principle,  founded  upon  justice,  and  that,  I think,  would  be  the  fair  mode  of  abatement, 
and  it  would  be  general — say  that  there  should  he  a rise  or  fall  at  the  end  of  every  five  or 
seven  years  ; but  capricious  abatements  I think  very  injurious  to  the  tenant,  and  extremely 
injurious  to  the  landlord.  They  are  injurious  in  the  setting  of  lands,  because  people  bid 
with  the  very  view  of  getting  those  abatements.  I recollect,  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  I 
was  setting  lands  that  belonged  to  a charity,  and  they  were  necessarily  to  be  set  by  proposal  : 
they  were  charitable  lands,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Meath,  over  in  West- 
meath. Proposals  came  in  from  farmers  in  my  own  country,  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  the 
land,  and  I said,  “ I know  those  gentlemen,  they  aro  very  substantial  farmers,  but  I know 
where  they  have  gone  already,  every  second  or  third  year  they  have  called  for  abatements, 
and  they  go  into  possession  to’  get  abatements ; you  had  better  reject  these  proposals,  because 
they  insist  upon  abatements,  though  they  are  by  tar  the  highest  proposals,”  and  they  were 
rejected  accordingly. 

48.  You  have  referred  to  the  rent  being  regulated  according  to  the  price  of  wheat : would 
not  it  be  necessary  in  most  of  Ireland  to  have  rather  a produce  rent  than  a corn  rent  merely, 
there  bein<v  many  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  mere  price  of  wheat  would  not  be  a sufficient 
test  of  value  ?— 'there  are  the  prices  of  wheat  and  of  oats ; but  my  principle  is  that  all 
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productions  from  agriculture  are  more  or  less  regulated  on  a general  series  of  years  by  the 
price  of  corn.  That  is  my  opinion.  I think  the  price  ot  agricultural  produce,  generally 
speaking,  is  regulated  by  the  average  price  of  wheat,  or  nearly  so. 

49.  Have  you  ever  made  an  inquiry  into  the  species  of  corn  rents  adopted  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  ? — I have  heard  of  them,  but  I have  made  no  inquiry  into  them. 

50.  Y ou  have  stated  from  your  own  knowledge  the  great  advantage  to  tenants  from  having 
leases,  and  the  great  improvements  which  they  make  when  they  have  leases ; what,  in  your 
opinion,  is  the  cause  of  leases  not  being  granted  generally  ?— I think  a great  cause  of  leases 
not  being  granted  proceeds  from  human  nature,  from  a wish  to  have  dominion  and  great 
power,  and  to  have  people  under  control.  Every  man  wishes  for  dominion — it  is  natural  in 
man,  and  when  men  get  this  power  some  misuse  it ; but  I think  the  object  is  to  have  dominion 
and  to  have  power.  And  in  some  instances  I think  there  is  this  promoting  cause  also  with 
respect  to  landlords  of  the  present  day.  They  recollect  the  war  prices,  and  they  recollect  that 
they  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  rise  "of  rent  then,  and  they  arc  afraid  to  commit  themselves. 
They  recollect  that  the  lands  were  then  leased  out.  If  we  look  back,  those  connected  with 
tenure  in  Ireland  will  see  that  every  man  had  a lease  about  the  year  1800.  From  1793,  an 
immense  number  of  leases  were  granted  to  Roman  Catholics,  when  the  elective  franchise 
was  extended.  Those  leases  covered  over  the  war  time.  Prices  rose,  and.  the  landlords  were 
not  able  to  rise  with  them.  But  the  tenants  were  also  improvident,  which  I think  a corn  rent 
would  have  checked.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  they  called  out  for  abatements,  aud 
capital  was  not  realised,  or  kept,  if  it  was.  Regulating  vent  from  time  to  time  by  the  corn 
average,  when  correctly  taken,  would  do  away  with  this  promoting  cause  for  not  giving 
leases,  and  this  could  he  easily  done  by  adopting  tlic  principle  in  tho  Tithe  Composition  Acts 
to  leases  or  tenure  of  farms  for  a fixed  period.  I think  the  reason  wliy  leases  are  not 
granted  is  with  some,  as  already  stated,  the  natural  anxiety  to  have  dominion;  and  with  others 
the  recollection  of  high  prices,  and  that  the  landlords  had  not  the  benefit.  They  wish  to 
keep  it  in  that  way  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  a rise  of  markets,  and  1 think  that 
agricultural  produce  must  rise  iu  this  country,  and  that  land  must  rise.  Population  will 
always  increase  the  price  of  land.  There  are  other  causes  why  leases  are  not  given.  They 
are  from  religious  and  political  feelings.  I know  landlords  who  will  not  make  leases  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  will  to  Protestants.  This  proceeds  with  some  in  order  to  keep  R oman  Catholics 
in  a state  of  serfdom.  Others  (but  they  are  few)  will  set  cheaper  to  Protestants.  I have 
heard  of  os.  an  acre  difference.  Indeed  I have  heard  of  as  high  as  10s. ; but  I am  certain  it 
was  the  prejudice  of  the  agent.  The  Roman  Catholic  was  by  far  the  preferable  tenant  in 
point  of  property  and  station.  The  giving  the  elective  franchise  is  a great  preventive  to 
leases  being  made ; but  I believe  that  love  of  dominion  and  avarice  are  the  ruling  causes. 
The  grievance  of  the  want  of  leases  has  certainly  increased  of  late  years  with  us,  for  the  leases 
that  were  granted  from  the  year  1790  were  for  the  royal  lives.  That  was  the  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  The  Duke  of  Kent’s  name  also 
was  then  introduced  into  some  leases,  and  the  Princess  Charlotte’s.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
is  now  the  only  remaining  hope  of  the  poor  tenant.  Ho  has  preserved  the  roof  over  many 
a head.  In  leases  for  lives  the  royal  lives  are  the  proper  ones,  because  all  judges  are  supposed 
in  law  to  have  knowledge  of  their  deaths.  But  there  have  been  no  such  leases  granted  of 
late  years  that  I know  of,  or  since  the  death  of  his  lato  Majesty.  Those  leases  were  forty- 
one  years’  leases  and  the  royal  lives.  All  the  old  leases  I have  seen  in  my  country  are 
forty-one  years’  leases  with  these  lives,  or  three,  or  some  of  them. 

51.  Generally  speaking,  have  you  observed  much  improvement  upon  those  lands? — I 
would  say  that  those  leases  have  been  the  cause  of  bringing  many  hundred  acres  of  bog 
into  cultivation.  I know  a property  in  the  county  of  Meath,  which  I will  give  as  an  instance. 
There  were  four  acres  of  bog,  for  which  £2  an  acre  were  charged.  The  lease  was  dated  in 
1796.  That  has  been  brought  into  cultivation.  Tho  rent  was  £8  per  annum  for  four  acres 
of  bog.  The  fact  was  this,  the  party  was  a gentleman  who  had  made  a great  many  free- 
holds at  the  time  to  have  an  interest  in  the  county,  and  by  this  means  was  enabled  to 
provide  for  a member  of  his  family  in  consequence  of  his  interest  in  the  county,  and  had  the 
benefit  of  that  provision,  and  an  enormously  high  rent  for  his  land,  for  many  years  ; and 
there  is  a considerable  quantity  of  land  added  from  those  leases  being  granted,  which  other- 
wise never  would  have  been  the  case.  There  have  been  considerable  improvements  by  that 
mode  of  leasing  out.  I should  imagine  it  would  bo  a very  happy  thing  for  this  country  if 
every  man  had  a thirty-one  years’  lease — happy  for  the  landlord  and  happy  for  the  tenant. 
I am  very  certain  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  an  arrangement  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  that  will  pass  over  a generation  or  two  to  get  rid  of  the  unfortunate 
crimes  arising  out  of  what  are  called  agrarian  outrages,  and  in  which  I conceive  the  landlord 
and  tenant  are  both  morally  guilty.  In  fact,  all  the  crimes — I mean  the  grievous  crimes — 
that  bring  shame  on  a country,  are  attributable  in  Ireland  to  this  sole  cause,  aud  it  has  a 
frightful  tendency  to  demoralise  a whole  people.  The  continuance  of  the  Ribbon  system  is 
owing  to  it,  and  this  system  loads  directly  to  be  the  parent  of  all  sorts  of  combinations  which 
will  eventually  destroy  the  country.  But  to  get  rid  of  the  effect,  you  must  remove  altogether 
tho  promoting  cause.  I am  very  certain  there  must  be  some  law  made  to  settle  the  question 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  The  outrages  which  take  place  are  spoken  of  as  the  wild 
justice  of  revenge ; but  these  tilings,  sad  and  unfortunate  as  they  arc,  and  to  be  deplored  by 
every  one,  have  been  brought  about  by  these  causes.  In  the  county  of  Meath  (1  speak  ot 
the  assizes  of  1835),  there  were  in  that  year  two  horrible  murders,  arising  out  of  agrarian 
outrages.  I defended  one  of  the  men  myself,  who  was  acquitted.  It  was  called  the  Rath- 
kenny  murder,  aud  was  very  well  known.  There  was  a respectable  gentleman,  a good-hearted 
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man,  mho  mas  too  candid  and  acted  mith  heat.  There  mas  a place  of  abont.  forty  or  fifty 
acres,  on  mhich  the  persons  had  lived  for  sjenorations.  They  had  a lease  for  fortv-one  Tear^ 
winch  was  to  end  on  the  1st  of  May.  In  the  month  of  September  the  men  came  m as  f 
mas  informed,  to  the  gentleman,  and  said,  “ It  is  time,  your  honour,  that  mo  should  beein  to 
settle  again;  we  have  always  had  a lease,  and  paid ‘our  rent (mhich  they  had,  “there 
ranld  be  no  doubt  of  that)—.-  and  it  is  time  me  should  settle,  to  know  mhatVe  will  do  ” 
The  gentleman  to  whom  I allude  mas  a very  warm  tempered  man,  for  I Itnem  him 
and  oi  a decisive  character.  He  had  been  in  the  army,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  say 
one  thing  and  do  another.  He  said,  “I  mill  not  give  an  acre  to  one  of  von  'I 

mill  turn  yon  out.  I intend  it  for  so  and  so.”  They  left  him  muttering,  and 
said  no  dog  bov  should  have  their  Land  ; and  the  result  was.  that  the  man  whom  he 
had  mentioned  was  shot.  The  man  was  an  English  servant,  whom  he  brought  over  • he  could 
not  have  done  a more  injudicious  thing.  In  the  circumstances  of  the  country  he  might  as 
well  have  said..  ‘ Shoot  the  man.”  For  that  offence  there  were  three  men  executed  at  the 
Mowing  assizes  .On  the  very  borders  of  the  county  there  had  been  some  arrangements  on 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  s estate  m the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  I believe  several  had 
been  turned  out.  I heard  at  the  time  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burke,  of  Castlepollard,  went  over 
to  the  Marquess  of  Ghandos,  but  without  effect.  There  were  two  tenants  on  the  estate  who 
were  always  fighting.  They  held,  I believe,  jointly,  or  at  least  their  farm  was  granted 
jointly,  but  they  held  it  separately.  There  was  a dispute  about  the  mearin»s ; an  eject- 
ment was  brought.  The  Mahers  were  a very  savage,  untutored  race— thev  lived  on  the  soil 
and  were  turned  out.  The  agent  would  not  grant  what  had  been  the  copartner's  land  unless 
he  took  the  land  from  which  the  Mahers  had  been  turned  out.  He  took  it,  and  ultimately 
came  into  the  county  of  Mcatli  on  some  business,  and  was  murdered  about  a fortnight  before 
the  assizes.  I saw  Maher  (the  father),  his  sons  and  daughter  tried  for  that  offence.  I saw- 
three  of  them  found  guilty— two  sons  and  the  daughter,  and  the  father  was  acquitted.  That 
was  all  arising  out  of  this  agrarian  dispute.  There  were  a great  many  notices  to  quit,  I 
know,  served  in  the  county  about  that  time,  and  it  would  appear  that  these  horrible  murders 
had  the  effect  of  having  them  withdrawn.  Since  that,  about  the  23rd  December,  1843,  a 

man  of  the  name  of  Sherlock  was  shot— murdered,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  the  proper  name 

in  the  county  of  Meath,  and  this  proceeded  from  the  execution  of  some  civil  bill  ejectment 
decrees ; and  there  were,  I think,  other  notices  to  quit  by  Sherlock.  He  was  also  the  life 
in  the  head  lease.  It  was  said  that  the  ejectment  was  brought  in  this  case  by  directions  of 
the  head  landlord,  but  it  is  right  to  add  that  that  has  been  denied.  However,  I am  perfectly 
aware  of  landlords  insisting  on  their  immediate  tenants  serving  notices  to  quit,  and  clearing 
the  land  of  their  sub-tenants,  and  that  where  the  small  portion  was  given  as  a fortune  with 
the  daughter ; and  it  is  often  the  sister’s  family  and  children  that  are  thus  sent  adrift. 
There  must  bo  something  done  as  to  a fixed  tenure,  for  a generation  or  two  to  pass  away  to 
get  rid  of  those  horrible  crimes  which  are  committed  with  respect  to  land. 

52.  How  would  you  meet  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  actual  increase  of  population, 
where  a man  has  a small  holding  just  sufficient  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  and  where 
the  family  grow  up,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  send  them  away,  what  can  the  landlord  do  in 
such  cases  ? — The  law'  has  a right  to  interfere.  I hold  it  to  be  a principle,  that  there  are 
three  parties  concerned  in  the  transaction  of  land — there  is  the  landlord,  who  has  his  legal 
rights,  and  who  has  his  right  to  bis  land ; there  is  the  tenant,  who  has  also  obtained  his 
right,  and  who  ought  to  cultivate  the  land  ; and  the  public  at  large  have  their  right,  which 
is  to  the  produce  of  that  land  for  their  support,  they  paying  for  it : and  any  svsteni  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  that  lessens  the  production  of  the  soil,  I hold  to  he  injurious  to 
the  public,  and  that  the  law  lias  a right  to  interfere  to  protect  them  against  injustice  ; and  I 
hold  that  lands  are  not  cultivated  so  well  where  people  have  not  a fixed  tenure  in  the  soil  as 
where  they  have  it.  My  knowledge  is,  that  they  do  not  cultivate  the  land  to  that  extent, 
and  that  it  does  not  produce  so  much  as  it  would  if  they  had  a fixed  tenancy  in  it,  and  that 
the  public  have  a right  to  demand  that  justice  from  the  legislature,  viz.,  to  have  the  tenure 
of  land  so  regulated  that  it  will  produce  most  to  the  public  advantage.  If  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  knew  their  own  interest,  I think  they  should  give  leases,  and  I think  would  give 
leases,  and  that  if  they  would  not  give  leases  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  do  it  by  a general 
law.  The  right  of  turning  men,  women,  and  children,  out  on  the  world,  where  they  cannot 
get  a shelter  or  a home,  is  a right  which  a bad  man  alone  will  use — a good  man  will  never 
resort  to  it,  and  I would  prevent  a bad  man  having  a power  which  a good  man  would  not 
exercise.  It  may  be  said  to  be  infringing  upon  vested  rights,  but  I hold  that  all  rights  are 
subject  to  the  changes  of  the  law,  and  that  the  safety  of  the  public  is  the  first  law,  acting 
under  the  constitutional  authorities,  to  he  decided  upon  by  Parliament.  I have  spoken  of 
turning  persons  out  where  they  cannot  get  a shelter : these  are  not  ideal  cases.  I depose  to 
matters  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  an  instance  occurs  to  me  showing  the  facts.  As  sessional 
solicitor,  I prosecuted  a father  who  forced  in,  after  being  turned  out  by  an  habere.  He  kept 
possession  against  all  law.  He  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment,  in  the  hope 
that  possession  would  be  quietly  given  up.  I proposed  to  the  son,  after  the  sessions,  that  if 
possession  were  given  up,  I would  undertake  his  father  should  be  discharged  from  imprison- 
ment. The  father  was  asked  ; he  said,  No,  he  would  remain  in  prison.  I remonstrated  with  the 
son,  pointing  out  to  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  keep  the  land.  He  said  he  knew  that  very 
well,  but  added,  “ What  are  we  to  do?  Are  we,  Mr.  Ford,  to  be  like  tlie  birds,  to  perch 
on  the  bushes  ? and  we  may  as  well  give  up  our  lives  as  our  little  bit  of  land,  and  I will  only 
part  with  the  land  with  my  life.”  The  commissioners  are  not  to  imagine  that  I was 
connected  in  any  way  with  the  transaction,  save  as  sessional  solicitor,  There  is  a rule  that 
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a sessional  solicitor  lias  no  right  to  be  concerned  where  there  is  a disputed  possession  likely 
to  be  matter  of  trial  in  the  crown  court  at  sessions. 

53.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  a power  which  could  be  fairly  given  to  prevent  too  minute 
subdivisions  ?— If  I were  going  to  make  a law  to  regulate  the  tenure  of  land,  I certainly 
would  make  it  part  of  that  law  to  prevent  the  too  minute  subdivision  of  it,  because  I would 
coerce  by  the  law  the  parties  to  send  their  families  to  earn  their  bread  at  different  trades. 
That  would  create  manufacture,  and  put  them  in  other  callings,  and  they  have  now  other 
countries  to  go  to,  which  would  lead  to  emigration.  Without  compulsion  they  would  learn 
trades  and  business,  and  go  abroad  of  their  own  accord,  and  perhaps  return  to  the  hive 
enriched.  In  giving  tenants  a fixed  tenure  it  might  he  made  a part  of  the  lav/  not  to  permit 
a too  minute  subdivision  of  land,  care  being  taken  to  provide  for  villages  for  labourers. 

54.  How  would  you  propose  to  define  what  you  call  a “ too  minute  subdivision  of  land?” — 

I would  first  make  a general  law  to  have  a fixed  tenure  upon  all  tenancies  of  what  I call  farm 
lands.  I would  define  by  that  law  what  a farm  should  be  in  its  smallest  extent.  I would 
except  from  that,  of  course,  houses  in  towns,  and  what  are  known  as  town-parks,  which  I 
would  define  by  lands  within  one  mile  of  a market  town,  and  houses  and  lands  along  the 
sea  coast,  and  mansion  houses,  and  demesne  lands,  and  all  those  things  ; but  I would  define 
what  the  smallest  farm  should  be,  and  I would  prevent  a subdivision  of  that  farm  by  law. 

55.  Do  you  conceive  it  possible  by  law  so  to  define  the  smallest  subdivision  to  which  a farm 
could  be  carried,  considering  the  difference  in  the  qualities  of  land? — If  I make  a general 
law  that  all  persons  shall  hold  what  are  called  farms  for  thirty-one  years  from  a given  day, 
allowing  landlords  to  settle  between  themselves  and  their  tenants  before  that  given  day,  tile 
law  being  prospective,  if  a law  shall  be  made,  that  they  shall  hold  from  a given  day,  for  a 
given  time,  what  should  be  termed  farms.  I suggest  that  that  act  should  define  what  was 
meant  by  tlie  word  “ farm,”  and  I should  define  it  only  to  apply  to  lands  not  less  than  so 
many  acres,  that  it  shall  not  apply  under  that  number.  Again,  in  order  that  villages  and 
those  things  may  be  cut  out  for  the  population,  I would  say  that  the  name  “farm,”  as  in  such 
intended  act  of  Parliament,  should  apply  to  all  lands  being  of  a certain  extent  and  upwards. 
I would  say  ten  Irish  acres  as  the  minimum. 

56.  The  produce  of  acres  being  different,  how  can  you  lay  it  down  that  a given  number  of 
acres  would  bo  the  proper  size  for  the  smallest  farm? — We  must  make  some  definition  of  it, 
and  I think  extent  would  be  the  way.  I take  the  minimum  extent,  and  say  that  every  thing 
else  beyond  that,  save  the  exceptions,  shall  be  considered  a farm.  I find  by  the  11th  anil 
12th  Geo.  III.,  chap.  21,  the  principle  of  tenure  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation  of  waste  lands, 
or  (speaking  in  the  words  of  the  statute)  of  bogs,  was  acknowledged ; for  iu  regard  to  Papists, 
for  that  purpose  leases  of  sixty-one  years  were  to  be  given : and  I find  there  that  the  bog 
was  not  to  be  within  a mile  of  a town,  and  the  maximum  quantity  was  fifty  acres,  and  the 
minimum  ten  acres.  In  fact,  the  principles  I contend  for  as  to  tenure  of  lands  generally, 
are  all  in  that  act.  It  may  be  said  that  leases  were  not  taken  under  it ; that  I admit,  but 
that  fact  was  owing,  in  my  mind,  to  the  sweeping  alterations  made  in  the  right  of  tenure, 
within  seven  years  afterwards,  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  which  relieved  them  from 
the  necessity  of  reclaiming  the  bogs  of  Ireland  under  a sixty-one  years’  tenure.  I say,  having 
given  a tenure,  under  the  circumstances  I have  stated,  to  what  we  consider  the  head  of  a 
family,  for  a given  time,  he  would  have  no  right  to  subdivide  it  without  the  leave  of  the  owner. 

57.  Then  you  arc  understood  to  say  that  you  would  put  in  a clause  against  the  subdivision 
of  any  lease  so  granted  ? — Yes,  without  the  leave  of  the  owner  ; and  I then  would  reserve  the 
right  of  ejectment  only  for  non-payment  of  rent,  or  for  having  subdivided ; and  by  that  means 
the  tenant  would  have  no  power  to  subdivide  his  farm.  I would  then  say,  having  given  this 
great  boon  to  the  head  6f  the  family,  that  he  should  he  hound  only  to  give  it  to  one  son  or 
daughter,  or  one  person,  and  that  would  put  on  him  the  necessity  of  sending  the  others 
forward  in  some  other  way. 

58.  At  the  expiration  of  that  thirty-one  years’  lease,  would  you  require  that  a fresh  lease 
for  thirty-one  years  should  be  granted,  and  on  what  terms  ? — I am  supposing  a law  to  regu- 
lato  tenure  generally  in  Ireland.  The  effect  of  that  law  would  he,  if  it  were  to  take  place 
from  a given  day,  to  give  almost  a perpetuity  to  every  man,  for  this  reason  : — At  present 
the  greater  portion  of  the  lauds  of  Ireland  are  not  held  by  lease,  but  from  year  to  year.  If 
we  say  that  every  man  so  circumstanced  in  possession  on  a given  day  is  to  hold  for  thirty- 
one  years  that  land  at  a rent  which  is  agreed  upon,  only  subject  to  be  turned  out  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  or  for  subdividing,  all  those  tenures  must  end  at  the  same  period,  and  then, ^ 
of  course,  there  could  never  be  contemplated  the  turning  out  almost  the  entire  population  ot 
a country.  The  tiling  could  not  be  done ; it  would  have  the  effect  of  giving  almost  a per- 
petuity. Of  course  the  landlord  would  have  the  right  at  the  end  of  thirty-one  years  to  turn 
the  tenant  out  if  he  chose,  but  the  thing  would  not  be  done.  Besides,  the  bad  passions  that 
actuate  men  for  voting  at  elections,  or  a thousand  other  things,  would  have  time  to  cool  down, 
and  the  men  who  might  he  at  one  time  in  the  greatest  hostility,  might  at  the  end  of  thirty- 
one  years  be  the  best  friends.  If  the  tenant  sinned,  lie  might  expiate  his  sin,  or  there  mignt 
he  a change  of  politics,  and  one  party  might  say,  “ I was  wrong  and  you  were  right.’ 
Besides,  owners  might  change  their  politics  in  the  meantime.  Let  mo  give  an  example. 
The  late  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  a decided  whig,  used  to  condescend  to  address  a letter  to 
his  principal  tenants  on  the  coming  on  of  an  election,  and  I believe  I am  right  in  my  recollec- 
tion that  he  wrote  even  in  support  of  Mr.  Morgan  O’Connell  in  Meath.  Now  the  present 
Earl  I believe  to  be  a tory  in  politics ; his  agent  and  sub-agent  in  Meath  are  of  decided 
anti-Catholic  politics.  Suppose  a contest  in  that  county  to-morrow,  how  should  the  tenants 
act?  Are  they  to  have  a franchise  to  be  used  for  their  own  and  the  general  good,  and  is  the 
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result  of  the  exorcise  of  it  to  lo  visited  on  tletn  by  loss  of  property,  and  loss  cf  home,  should 
their  leases  expire  . Landlords  can  never  hope  to  have  rights  and  the  constitution  respected, 
by  visiting  an  honest  discharge  ot  a political,  a religious,  ora  public  duty,  by  tenants  with 
such  penalties.  In  case  of  a fixed  tenure,  as  the  immediate  power  to  punish  such  an  act  could 
not  exist,  the  desire  to  punish  would  not  be  indulged  in. 

59.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  much  to  consider  anv  facilities  that  might  be  given 
for  selling  properties  m small  lots,  so  as  to  create  more  small  freeholders  ?— I have  turned 
my  ideas  to  that  subject.  If  I were  a person  at  this  moment  who  had  an  estate  to  sell,  I am 
very  certain  that  a greater  amount  of  money  would  bo  got  bv  dividing  it  into  small  lots. 

60.  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  believe  that  if  land  were  brought  into  the  market 
in  moderate  sized  lots,  there  would  be  a good  many  purchasers  for  it  ? — A vast  number  of 
purchasers.  I was  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  estate  of  a very  respectable  nobleman,  who 
sold  a very  splendid  estate.  He  lotted  out  his  estate  ; the  lots ‘perhaps  were  too  lame,  but 
he  sold  it  extremely  well.  I think  the  sale  was  in  1S30  ; ho  averaged  then  about  twe’ntv- 
fivc  years’  purchase  for  the  whole  estate. 

(il.  From  your  experience,  you  arc  of  opinion  that  there  are  persons  in  Ireland  with 

sufficient  capital  to  make  moderate  purchases  of  land,  and  who  are  disposed  so  to  do  ? The 

commissioners  can  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  dry  money  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  called.  I am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  if  land  were  sold  in  small  lots,  there  would  be  a great  manv  purchasers 
giving  large  prices  for  them. 

" 62.  Among  the  lower  classes  of  tenants  ?— Among  the  humbler  ranks  in  Ireland.  People 
having  fifteen  to  twenty  acres  of  land,  who  are  not  supposed  to  have  one  shilling.  For  part  of 
the  commons  of  Navan  I have  known  them  to  give  thirty-five  and  thirty-six  years’  purchase. 

63.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  to  us  relative  to  the  bearing  of  the  county  cess,  or 
any  other  burdens  ? — I find  that  almost  every  tax  which  is  put  upon  the  landlord  comes 
eventually  upon  the  tenant — that  is  my  opinion  ; it  is  added  to  the  lease  by  private  arran ‘fo- 
ment. Even  with  respect  to  the  tithe  rent-charge  I find  that  it  is  done  ; they  all  eventually 
fall  upon  the  tenant.  Whenever  it  fluctuates,  of  course  it  cannot  bo  done  in  that  way. 
Suppose  the  grand  jury  cess  were  put  upon  the  landlord,  or  a portion  of  it,  whore  ‘it 
fluctuates  lie  can  only  make  a kind  of  average,  which  is  added  to  the  lease  : but  wherever 
it  has  been  a fixed  charge,  it  has  been  so  added.  On  a late  occasion,  a gentleman,  a very 
kind-hearted  and  good  man.  wrote  to  the  tenant ; the  tenant  proposed  25s. ; the  land  was 
well  worth  it,  and  the  gentleman  said,  “We  caunot  do  so  and  so, — the  county  charge  is 
about  3s.  per  acre, — give  me  28s.,”  and  the  tenant  was  very  glad  to  do  it.  With  respect  to 
the  diminution  of  population  in  particular  localities,  I have  known  the  reduction  to  be  very 
great.  On  a townland  where  there  were  thirty-seven  heads  of  families  in  the  year  1836, 
there  are  only  seven  now.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  originally  weavers,  and  thev  came 
there  and  located ; their  families  grew  up.  When  the  lease  ended,  I believe  at  the  death  of 
William  IV.,  the  thirty-seven  were  reduced  to  seven  ; they  were  a good  paying  population. 

64.  In  the  county  to  which  you  have  particularly  referred,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  you 
have  not  been  very  much  acquainted  with  largo  tracts  of  mountain  land  ? — No ; hut  I tliink 
from  want  of  population,  the  lands  in  the  county  of  Meath  are  set  cheaper  than  the  lands  in 
the  county  of  Cavan,  which  are  not  at  all  equal  in  soil  to  those  in  the  county  of  Meath. 
They  average  at  a lower  rate  of  letting  in  Meath. 

65.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  which  you  are  desirous  of  making  to  the  commis- 
sioners ? — I would  suggest  also,  because  I am  against  capricious  abatements,  that  there  should 
be  a strict  average  taken  of  corn.  It  is  really  a shame  to  say,  that  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
which  regulates  all  Ireland,  there  is  no  correct  average  taken.  The  average  taken  in  Dublin 
regulates  the  tithe  composition  and  the  ecclesiastical  leases,  by  septennial  series,  and  yet  the 
taking  of  those  averages  is  not  upon  any  fixed  data  whatsoever.  There  is  a clerk  of  the 
market,  who  has  no  power  to  compel  the  factors  to  return  the  quantities.  I was  concerned 
in  a case  about  the  average  of  the  tithes.  I went  down  to  the  market  about  five  or  six  years 
ago,  to  get  the  averages  from  the  clerk,  who  had  taken  them.  lie  wanted  to  charge  inc  ten 
guineas  for  it, — and  while  I was  there,  a person  came  up  and  gave  him  a slip  of  paper,  and 
there  was  “ 360  barrels,”  or  some  such  number  “ sold.”  “ What  is  that  ? ” I said  to  the 
clerk  ; ho  replied,  “ 360  barrels  of  wheat  that  gentleman  sold  to-day.”  I said,  “ I know  that 
gentleman,  and  lie  never  sold  a barrel  in  his  life.  Is  that  the  way  in  which  you  take  the 
average  '?  ” “ Yes,”  said  he,  “ we  take  it  from  any  one  who  comes  in ; it  is  a voluntary 
average.”  The  result  is  this : I have  obtained  from  Mr.  Doe,  the  extensive  distiller,  who 
has  permitted  me  to  mention  his  name,  the  average  prices  which  he  paid  for  wheat,  in  tho 
public  market,  in  the  years  1837,  1838,  and  1839,  that  is  for  wheat  grown  in  this  country, 
out  of  which  the  rent  has  to  bo  paid.  That  average  does  not  amount  to  more  than  24.?.,  and 
this  is  corroborated  for  the  years  1S39  and  1840,  by  the  average  price  of  wheat  which  I 
have  got  from  another  eminent  distiller,  whose  name  I am  not  permitted  to  mention,  as  the 
use  of  wheat  in  distillation  is  not  legal,  but  tolerated  when  that  grain  is  unfit  for  making 
flour.  I had  made  out  a book  of  the  averages  for  several  years  from  the  Gazette,  which  I 
presented  to  the  Attorneys’  Society  of  Ireland,  and  they  liavo  since  kept  it  up ; and  by 
reference  to  that  book,  I find  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Dublin,  for  1839-1S40,  as 
appeared  in  the  Gazette,  was  for  that  period  £1  IS?.  1 moan  for  1839-1840,  which  was  the 
groat  year  for  malted  wheat.  Hence  it  is  that  a party  would  say,  in  the  case  of  an  estate 
set  thirty  years  ago,  “ When  I set  my  land,  the  average  was  35.?.  a barrel  for  wheat,  what 
right  have  vou  to  ask  for  the  rent  to  be  cheaper  now,  when  I find  the  average  £1  18s-., 
the  average  given  in  Dublin,  for  tho  rear  1839-1840?”  And  the  fact  was,  this  average 
"■a;  the  average  of  the  foreign  corn  that  was  imported ; but  tho  average  price  of  the  Irish 
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corn  in  that  year  never  went  into  the  account  of  the  averages  at  all.  It  was  all  bought 
up  by  the  distillers  at  from  17*’.  the  lowest  to  26.?.  the  highest.  In  the  case  of  a friend  of 
mine  who  wanted  to  renew  a lease  from  a noble  English  proprietor  in  Ireland,  he  met  him 
by  the  position  I have  just  put.  His  lordship  said,  “ You  claim  so  and  so.  When  your 
father  had  a lease  of  this  land,  the  average  appears  by  the  Evening  Post  to  have  been  so  and 
so.  I have  turned  to  it,  and  I find  the  average  by  the  same  paper  to  be  the  same  now. 
How  can  you  say  I ought  to  set  the  land  cheaper  now  ? I cannot  do  it.”  And  here  are 
the  false  data  which  regulate  the  tithes,  and  which  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  leases,  founded 
upon  what  Mr.  Arlcins,  who  belongs  to  the  body  which  I belong  to,  namely,  the  corporation, 
may  put  once  a week.  It  is  really  shameful ; and  if  the  commissioners  do  nothing  but  have 
a correct  average  taken,  it  will  be  a great  thing.  I have  kept  the  exact  averages  for  the  last 
ten  years.  I have  taken  them  for  tithe  purposes.  I took  them  originally  to  prove  at  a trial, 
and  have  kept  them  since.  I can  give  Mr.  Roe’s  averages,  or  he  can  give  them  himself. 
The  distillers  and  starch  manufacturers  bought  almost  all  the  wheat  grown  in  Ireland  in  the 
harvest  of  1839,  and  yet  the  Irish  landholders  scarcely  get  commiseration  when  their  all  is 
destroyed  by  the  weather,  or  sold  at  a ruinous  price,  and  which  ruinous  price  would  be  apparent 
if  a correct  average  of  corn  was  kept.  There  is  no  way  by  which  to  compel  a party  to  give 
a correct  average.  The  factors  ought  to  be  bound  to  state  their  prices,  and  to  make  their 
weekly  returns  under  the  obligation  of  an  oath.  There  should  be  correct  averages  taken, 
either  in  the  counties,  or  in  the  principal  cities.  I beg  to  hand  in  the  following  paper, 
showing  the  amount  of  the  average  of  wheat  between  September,  1839,  and  March,  1S40  : — 


Average  of  Wheat  from  3rd  September,  1839,  to  31st  March,  1840,  included. 
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Average  price  of  wheat  in  Gazette  from  3rd  September,  1839,  to  1st  April,  1840, 
being  the  period  that  damaged  corn  used  by  distillers  was  at  market,  per  barrel 
of  twenty  stones,  . . . . . . . .11911 

Average  price  of  wheat,  during  said  period,  purchased  by  George  Roe,  esq.,  distiller, 
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Average  price  of  wheat,  purchased  hy  another  eminent  distiller  in  Dublin,  during 

said  period,  . . . . . . . . .123 


Average  of  Oats  from  the  3rd  of  September,  1839,  to  31st  March,  1840,  included. 
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I aver  from  all  the  information  I have  had  upon  this  matter,  and  I have  made  strict  inquirr, 
that  at  the  period  ot  the  damaged  wheat  at  market,  none  of  it  was  included  in  the  Gu~ette 
averages,  and  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  corn  sold  at  the  Corn  Exchange  is  frequently 
not  returned  to  the  clerk  who  takes  the  averages.  It  is  a complete  voluntary'  matter  to 
make  the  return  or  not  by  the  factors.  I have  also  returned  the  average  prices  of  oats,  as 
taken  from  the  Gazette  during  that  period,  fourteen  stones  of  oats  to  the  barrel,  showing  how 
oats  and  wheat  go  as  to  price  pari  passu.  ° 

[ The  witness  handed  in  a copy  of  the  form  of  a civil  bill  ejectment.  1 7 de  Appendix,  No.  42.] 
[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Dublin,  Friday,  17th  January,  1845. 

Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  hart.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  a proprietor  of  land  in  the  county  of  Sligo  ?— I am. 

2.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Howard  Verdon  given  before  this  commission  ? 

Yes. 

3.  Have  you  any  remarks  which  you  wish  to  make  upon  it  ? — I have. 

4.  About  what  year  was  the  transaction  to  which  he  speaks,  and  upon  which  you  wish 
to  observe? — It  commenced  in  the  year  1834. 

5.  IIow  did  it  commence:  did  it  commence  in  consequence  of  the  fading  in  of  a 

long  lease  ? — A lease  which  I purchased  from  Lord  Lorton,  and  which  was  held  by  Mr. 
Martin,  fell  in.  J 

6.  He  had  under-let  ? — He  had. 

7.  In  the  year  1834  you  found  a great  number  of  persons  tenants  upon  the  land?— A 
very  great  number.  It  was  adjoining  my  domain,  aud  necessarv  for  the  formation  of  a 
domain,  I may  say.  In  fact,  I coulcl  not  have  built,  or  could  not  have  resided  in  the  place, 
if  I had  not  got  it,  in  consequence  of  the  locality. 

S.  What  course  did  you  take  ? — I gave  them  compensation  and  labour  to  the  present 
date,  to  the  amount  of  £4,27 1 11s.  2 id. 

9.  Do  you  recollect  amongst  how  many  people  that  sum  was  divided  ? — I cannot  say ; 
a great  many. 

10.  Can  you  give  the  commissioners  an  idea  of  the  number  of  people,  or  the  number 
of  families  among  whom  it  was  divided?— I cannot;  hut  I have  a statement  giving  the 
different  heads.  There  are  two  sums  which  I have  uot  included  ; one  of  them  a sum  of 
£108,  which  was  earned  by  a couple  of  individuals, — we  could  not  exactly  tell  how  much 
by  each, — and  a sum  of  £50  given  to  charity;  hut  the  remainder  of  this  sum,  £4,271  1 Is.  2 id., 
has  been  taken  from  the  hooks  since  the  year  1S34,  aud  there  are  three  persons  who  can 
vouch  for  it. 

11.  What  are  the  heads  under  which  that  was  expended? — Potato  tract  at  the  rate  of 
£4  an  acre,  taking  down  houses,  emigration  to  America,  and  then  there  is  the  labour  of 
levelling  fences  and  draining,  and  those  various  things  to  the  present  date. 

12.  For  which  you  have  paid  them? — For  which  I have  paid  the  sum  of  £4,271  11s.  2£d. 
out  of  my  pocket,  not  including  the  sums  I have  mentioned. 

13.  What  is  the  name  of  the  place  to  which  this  has  reference  ? — Ballygilligan. 

14.  You  gave  to  the  tenants  a sum  for  taking  down  their  houses,  and  relinquishing 
their  potato  tracts  ? — They  got  £4  an  acre  for  the  potato  tract,  besides  taking  the  houses 
down.  They  also  got  then-  houses  which  they  took  down,  manure,  and  all  those  kind  of 
things,  which  they  made  away  with.  One  man  got  a farm  of  mine,  and  sold  it  the  year 
after  for  £S0,  and  went  to  America.  That  is  a single  ease. 

15.  Did  you  pay  the  passage  of  a good  many  to  America? — Of  all  that  chose  to  go. 
All  those  individuals  were  offered  land  elsewhere,  excepting  those  who  refused  to  give  up 
possession  to  Mr.  Martin ; those  did  not  get  any  compensation  of  any  kind ; there  were 
two  or  three  only. 

16.  Since  they  were  so  removed,  have  you  expended  a considerable  sum  in  labour  in 
employing  those  persons  ? — I have,  and  they  have  been  employed  as  a remuneration  to 
them.  Two  of  them  have  gone  to  America  since,  having  got  small  sums  of  money  with  them. 

1 7.  Having  earned  it  ? — Yes ; they  have  got  it  for  the  purposes  of  that.  They  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  their  houses  until  they  could  work  up  a certain  sum,  and  then 
I paid  their  passage,  and  that  of  then-  families.  The  reason  why  there  is  put  down  £2  a 
head  is,  that  that  was  the  arrangement  I made  with  the  different  owners  of  vessels.  Then 
the  parties  got  potatoes  and  various  other  things  besides.  That  is  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Vernon  may  have  stated  £2  a head,  because  that  is  the  arrangement  I made.  They  never 
got  that  money.  I paid  the  masters  of  the  vessels  for  taking  them  away,  at  the  rate  of  £2 
a head. 

18.  Speaking  generally,  were  the  persons  who  were  so  removed  in  one  way  or  another, 
Batisfied  with  what  was  done  ? — Generally  ; I think  in  every  case. 

19.  Did  the  great  hulk  of  them  go  out  quietly? — Decidedly  so. 

20.  Can  you  tell  at  all  what  number  of  acres  they  held  ? — They  were  very  small  hold- 
ings, a great  many  of  them.  They  lived  chiefly  by  fishing. 

21.  What  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  ground  so  taken  in? — I think  it  is  about  S00 
English  acres,  or  rather  under.  I am  not  quite  sure  of  it. 

22.  Were  many  of  the  holdings  under  four  acres? — I should  think  several  of  the 
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families  had  not  near  that,— a great  many ; because  there  were  some  persons  who  had 
rather  a large  holding.  They  were  very  small  holdings  generally.  There  were  a great 
many  people  on  the  property.  I could  easily  ascertain  it. 

23.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  this  was  done? — It  has  been  at  work  since  1834, 1 think, 
because  my  return  gives  it  at  1834.  That  has  been  taken  from  the  books  since  1834. 

24.  And  the  labour  has  been  always  going  on? — Yes,  and  is  going  on  at  this  moment. 

25.  Have  many  of  the  persons  who  were  so  removed  been  working  regularly  for  you  at 

■wao-es  ? The  whole  of  them ; at  least  as  many  as  desired  or  wished  it  have  got  it. 

[The  witness  mtkdretv .] 


Colonel  Duncan  M‘  Gregor,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  at  the  head  of  the  constabulary  department  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2.  Are  you  enabled  to  furnish  the  commissioners  with  details  of  the  number  of  consta- 
bulary employed  in  each  county,  city,  and  town  in  Ireland  ? — Yes ; by  reference  to  our 
returns. 

3.  Under  what  act  is  the  amount  and  distribution  of  that  force  regulated  ?— Under  the 
6th  Win.  IV.,  chapter  13. 

4.  Does  that  act  limit  the  amount  of  constabulary  force  winch  can  be  charged  upon  each 
county  in  Ireland  ? — It  does. 

5.  Do  you  know  whether  the  amount  at  present  charged  upon  the  respective  counties 
is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  that  act  ? — Yes ; the  number  both  of  officers  and  men 
is  under  the  number  allowed  by  the  act. 

6.  Do  you  mean  the  gross  number  of  men  in  Ireland,  or  the  number  chargeable  upon 
each  county  ? — The  gross  number. 

7.  Does  not  the  act  provide,  that  only  a certain  number  shall  be  chargeable  to  each 
county  ? — Yes ; but  under  certain  circumstances  the  number  may  be  increased  in  each 
county. 

8.  AYhat  are  the  circumstances  to  which  you  refer  ? — If  a county  is  proclaimed  being  in 
a state  of  disturbance,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Privy  Council,  or  if  the  magistrates  at 
any  general  or  special  sessions  make  a regulation  for  an  additional  number  of  men,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  may  increase  the  number  in  that  county. 

9.  Are  the  men  so  added  to  the  establishment  of  that  county  merely  added  pro  tempore, 
or  do  they  form  a portion  of  the  permanent  force  of  that  county  ? — They  become  in  that 
manner  a portion  of  the  permanent  force. 

10.  In  making  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  constabulary  from  one  county  in  Ireland 
to  another,  do  you  always  bear  in  mind  the  enactment  which  requires  that  only  a certain 
number  shall  be  chargeable  to  each  county? — Yes  ; but  I may  state  the  manner  in  which 
men  may  be  temporarily  sent  to  any  county.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  it  in  his  power, 
without  reference  to  the  magistrates,  to  send  any  number  of  men  from  any  one  county  to 
any  other  county ; and  while  they  are  employed  in  the  new  count}',  that  is,  in  the  county 
to  which  they  are  transferred,  they  are  chargeable  to  that  comity. 

1 1.  Under  what  act  ? — Under  the  act  already  mentioned. 

12.  Is  the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  remove  constabulary  from  one  county  to 
another,  and  to  make  them  chargeable  pro  tempore  in  that  manner,  restricted  to  any  parti- 
cular circumstances  or  occasions  ? — No.  If  he  considers  that  the  force  of  any  county  ought 
to  be  temporarily  increased,  he  may  transfer  in  the  manner  I have  mentioned. 

13.  It  is  discretionary  with  him? — Yes. 

14.  Is  there  any  limitation  as  to  numbers  in  that  case  ? — No,  not  in  that  case. 

15.  Does  the  act  specify  the  time  for  which  they  are  to  remain  there  ? — No. 

1G.  In  what  manner  is  the  expense  of  the  constabulary  force  paid ; is  it  paid  entirely 
by  the  comities  or  by  the  consolidated  fund  ? — Certain  portions  of  the  expense  are  paid 
entirely  by  the  consolidated  fund,  and  of  certain  other  portions  a moiety  is  paid  out  of 
that  fund,  and  the  remaining  moiety  by  the  counties. 

1 7.  In  what  manner  is  the  absolute  pay  of  the  constabulary  defrayed  ? — I had  better 
perhaps  state  what  is  paid  by  the  consolidated  fund,  and  the  remainder  will  show  the 
portion  which  is  divided  between  that  fund  and  the  counties.  The  consolidated  fund  is 
exclusively  charged  with  the  expense  of  the  staff  of  the  force,  including  the  Inspector- 
General,  Deputy  Inspector-General,  the  two  provincial  inspectors,  the  paymasters,  the 
constabulary  office  in  Dublin,  the  salaries  and  allowances  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates, 
the  purchase  and  forage  of  horses,  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  equipments,  (with  the 
exception  of  clothing),  postage  and  stationery,  the  expense  of  the  reserved  force  while  in 
Dublin,  and  of  the  depdt  in  the  Phosnix  Park,  as  well  as  the  expense  of  the  removal  ot 
officers  from  one  county  to  another.  The  one-half  only  of  all  other  expenses  is  paid  out  ot 
the  consolidated  fund,  and  the  other  half  by  the  counties. 

1 8.  In  what  manner  is  the  charge  against  the  county  for  the  constabulary  made  out ; is 
it  charged  for  a moiety  of  the  pay  of  a certain  number  of  men,  according  to  the  act  ot 
Parliament,  or  is  it  a moiety  of  the  pay  of  the  men  actually  engaged  in  the  county  . — 
The  charge  is  made  for  the  pay  of  the  men  actually  in  the  county,  and  of  the  recruits 
under  instruction  for  the  county. 

19.  May  there  be  instances  where  the  number  of  men  so  employed  in  a particular 
county  is  greater  than  the  act  of  Parliament  sanctions  ?— In  one  sense  it  cannot  be  greater 
than  the  act  of  Parliament  sanctions  ; but  it  may  be  greater  than  the  permanent  estab 
pient  of  the  county,  caused  by  some  of  the  circumstances  I have  already  mentioned. 
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20.  Has  the  power  of  removing  the  constabulary  force  from  one  count}*  to  another  been  1 
much  used  ? — No,  not  much,  but  occasionally. 

21.  Has  that  been  in  consequence  of  its  being  called  for  by  the  magistrates? — Not 
always.  For  instance,  I think  about  two  years  ago  a body  of  200  men  were  sent  to  Belfast, 
there  being  some  apprehension  of  a breach  of  the  peace  in  consequence  of  Hr.  O'Connell's 
visit  to  that  part  of  the  country. 

22.  Besides  the  force  authorised  in  the  act  to  be  apportioned  to  each  county  according 
to  the  number  of  baronies,  and  the  number  which  you  have  stated  may  from  time  to  time 
be  removed  into  that  county  by  order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  are  there  any  other  occasions 
upon  which  an  increase  of  the  constabulary  force  is  by  the  act  sanctioned  ? — In  addition 
to  two  head  constables  and  sixteen  men  to  each  barony,  it  was  enacted  that  in  all 
counties  where  peace  preservation  men  were  serving,  they  should  be  added  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  county,  as  well  as  any  men  sent  thither  in  consequence  of  the  county  having 
been  proclaimed,  or  in  consequence  of  the  requisition  of  the  magistrates. 

23.  Those  cases  to  which  you  have  last  referred  are  provided  for  by  the  act  ? — Yes. 

24.  Do  the  commissioners  understand  you,  that  in  point  of  fact  the  constabulary  force 
is  allocated  in  the  different  districts  in  Ireland  according  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  see  fit 
to  increase  or  decrease  it  ? — No.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
exercises  his  power  of  sending  men  from  one  coimty  to  another ; and  it  never  lias  occurred 
since  I came  to  Ireland  that  men  have  been  sent  in  consequence  of  the  county  being 
proclaimed.  The  general  way  in  which  the  force  of  any  county  is  increased  is  upon  the 
requisition  of  the  magistrates,  agreeably  to  the  twelfth  section  of  6th  William  IV., 
chap.  13. 

25.  At  periods  of  excitement,  elections,  and  so  forth,  is  it  usual  to  provide  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  by  the  introduction  of  a number  of  constabulary  from  other 
counties  ? — Yes.  In  those  cases  the  Lord  Lieutenant  exercises  the  power  already 
referred  to. 

26.  Is  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  all  influenced  in  making  the  distribution  of  the  constabulary 
force  by  the  fact  of  there  being  the  presence  of  a larger  or  smaller  body  of  military  in 
the  respective  counties  ? — I am  not  sure  that  the  presence  of  military  makes  much  altera- 
tion in  that  respect,  except  in  cases  of  political  excitement. 

27.  In  the  case  of  the  county  of  Cork,  for  instance,  where  the  number  of  military 
stations  is  considerable  as  compared  with,  we  will  say.  Galway,  have  you  ever  thought  that 
the  presence  of  a large  body  of  military  in  Cork  justified  you  in  leaving  a smaller  number 
of  constabulary  in  the  county  of  Cork,  comparatively,  than  in  the  county  of  Galway  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  so  large  a place  as  the  city  of  Cork  the  number  of  constabulary 
actually  there  would  hardly  he  sufficient  were  they  not  certain  of  being  supported  by  the 
military  in  the  event  of  any  serious  riot. 

28.  Then  do  the  commissioners  understand  that  you  look  to  the  police  force  as  a security 

for  discharging  duties  which  in  other  parts  of  the  country  might  be  left  to  be  exercised  by 
the  military  ? — Yes.  . 

29.  With  respect  to  the  reserve  force,  what  is  the  strength  of  that  ? — The  maximum 
allowed  by  the  act  is  200. 

30.  What  is  the  actual  strength  at  present  ? — Two  hundred. 

31.  Upon  what  authority  are  they  removable  into  any  county  or  district  ?— They  are 
removable  upon  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  under  the  2nd  and  3rd  ^ ict.,  chap. 
75,  section  6.  But  where  it  may  he  impossible  for  a county  to  spare  men  to  send  to  another 
county  the  reserved  men  are  taken.  They  also  go  to  fill  ordinary  vacancies  where  men 
are  urgently  wanted  ; and  while  recruits  are  training  for  a particular  county  reserve  men 
are  sent  down  at  once,  by  which  arrangement  sufficient  time  is  ailorded  for  perfectly 
instructing  the  recruits  proper  for  that  comity,  without  inconvenience  to  the  service. 
Those  recruits  thus  supply  the  vacancies  in  the  reserve,  while  the  reserve  men  who  have 
left  the  depot  are  permanently  incorporated  with  the  men  of  the  county. 

32.  Then  do  the  commissioners  understand  you  that  the  reserve  force  may  be  moved 

into  any  county  without  any  application  from  the  magistrates  ? — 1 es,  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  portion  of  the  force.  . . , 

33. '  When  removed,  to  what  district  do  they  become  chargeable  ? — A moiety  ot  tne 
charge  is  borne  by  the  district  to  which  they  are  removed. 

34.  You  have  stated  that  the  amount  of  constabulary  in  Ireland  m gross  at  the  present 
moment  you  conceive  does  not  exceed  that  sanctioned  by  the  act  of  Parliament . i es. 

35.  Do  the  commissioners  understand  that  in  your  idea  of  what  w sanctioned  by  the  act 
of  Parliament  you  merely  include  the  number  authorised  according  to  the  number  of 
baronies  and  the  number  who  may  have  been  upon  the  old  peace  preservation  system,  am 
may  have  been  added  in  consequence  of  certificates  from  the  magistrates  or  m districts  pro- 
claimed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? — Yes. 

36.  And  also  the  reserved  force? — Yes.  including  the  reserved  force. 

37.  Can  you  state  generally  what  are  the  duties  which  the  constabulary  m Ireland  are 

expected  to  discharge  ?— In  addition  to  their  duties  as  constables  they  now  discharge 
several  duties  that  were  formerly  performed  by  the  troops,  as  attendance  at  fairs,  races, 
and  generally  all  large  assemblies  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  escort  of  of 

all  prisoners  I may  say  of  every  description  throughout  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of  Tip- 
perary, where  they  receive  assistance  in  their  escorts  from  the  troops. 

38.  Police  are  always  employed  at  the  same  time  ?— Yes.  , .. 

39.  In  what  other  manner  are  the  police  employed  beyond  the  duties  formerly  performed 
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"by  tlie  special  constables  ?— There  are  several  duties  wbicli  they  perform  that  were  either 
not  formerly  required  of  them  at  all  or  not  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present,  such  as  the 
preservation  of  order  in  sessional  and  assize  courts,  the  execution  of  loan  fund  warrants, 
the  distributing  of  papers  for  the  election  of  poor  law  guardians,  the  enforcing  the  laws 
with  regard  to  the  protection  of  fisheries,  the  taking  of  the  census,  as  -well  as  occasionally 
giving  such  statistical  information  as  may  be  required  of  them.  The  Public-house  or  Spirit 
Licence  Acts  and  the  present  Pines  and  Penalties  Acts  also  impose  additional  office  duties 
upon  them.  . . 

40.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  occupy  to  any  great  extent  the  position  which  heretofore 
the  troops  quartered  in  the  country  did? — Yes,  it  is.  I think  that  as  the  constabulary  have 
advanced  in  numbers  and  discipline  the  services  of  the  troops  have  been  less  frequently 
demanded;  and  while  the  police  have  increased  since  their  consolidation  by  about  1,100 
men,  the  troops  gradually  diminished  in  number  from  upwards  of  22,000,  the  strength  of 
the  army  in  1834,  to  14,000,  which  was  the  amount  of  military  force  in  1843.  During  the 
last  two  years  however,  probably  from  political  causes,  the  army  has  been  again  consider- 
ably augmented. 

41.  Has  the  police  force  been  increased  in  any  districts  inconsequence  of  political  excite- 
ment prevailing  in  Ireland?— No,  I should  not  say  so,  except  perhaps  temporarily. 

42.  In  the  cases  which  you  have  mentioned  of  the  constabulary  having  done  other  duty 
required  under  the  Poor  Law  Act,  has  there  been  any  separate  payment  given  on  that 

aecouut  ? The  poor  law  commissioners  I think  granted  Is.  a day  to  the  men  employed,  to 

make  up  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  their  shoes,  and  to  meet  the  additional  expense  to  which 
they  are  exposed  from  being  away  from  their  own  barracks. 

43.  Is  that  sum  given  to  the  men  so  employed? — Yes. 

44.  Is  there  any  other  extra  payment  with  reference  to  them  ? — No. 

45.  What  number  of  men  are  there  usually  in  a party  ? — They  vary  very  much.  I con- 
sider that  no  party  ought  to  consist  of  less  than  five  men ; but  they  vary  from  three  to  pro- 
bably fourteen  or  fifteen,  winch  some  of  our  parties  in  Tipperary  consist  of.  The  average 
number  in  each  party  throughout  the  country  is  between  six  and  seven  men. 

46.  What  is  your  reason  for  fixing  a minimum  of  five  ? — We  find  it  veiy  desirable  to 
keep  up  a system  of  patrols  ; and  as  one  man  must  invariably  remain  in  his  barrack  for  its 
protection,  and  one  may  be  sick  or  absent  from  some  other  cause,  I think  that  less  than 
three  men  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a disposable  party ; and  sometimes  even  with  five 
men  it  may  so  happen  that  not  three  are  disposable. 

47.  Are  the.  magistrates  of  the  different  counties  at  all  consulted  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  different  stations? — Yes. 

4S.  Although  it  may  not  be  strictly  within  their  duties,  have  not  the  constabulary  been 
at  different  times  engaged  in  preventing  smuggling,  and  in  enforcing  the  execution  of  the 
revenue  law  ? — In  cases  where  the  revenue  officers  apprehend  danger  they  apply  to  the 
constabulary. 

49.  If  a constabulaiy  officer  receives  information  of  smuggled  goods  having  been  Landed, 
is  it  within  the  range  of  his  duties  to  endeavour  to  detect  the  locality  ? — Certainly,  and  to 
give  information. 

50.  And  to  employ  his  men  in  seizing  the  smuggled  goods? — If  so  required,  he  certainly 
would  do  so,  and  the  constabulary  do  occasionally  assist  the  revenue  in  those  respects. 

51.  Without  being  required,  have  not  there  been  instances  where  they  have  so  acted? — 
I cannot  recal  to  my  recollection  at  this  moment  any  such  instance. 

52.  In  what  way  is  the  expense  of  the  residences  of  the  constabulary  provided  for  ? — It 
is  paid  equally  by  the  comities  and  the  consolidated  fund. 

53.  It  is  part  of  the  general  expense  ? — Yes. 

54.  With  regard  to  the  appointments  of  men  in  the  force,  are  they  made  by  the  govern- 
ment, at  head  quarters,  or  on  the  recommendation  of  local  magistrates  ? — They  are  made 
always  on  the  certificates  of  magistrates,  or  almost  always.  Some  of  the  officers  of  the 
force  recommend  desirable  candidates  ; but  in  almost  all  cases  it  is  on  the  certificates  of 
magistrates. 

55.  With  whom  does  the  appointment  rest — with  the  inspector-general  ? — The  sub-con- 
stables are  introduced  by  me  upon  those  certificates. 

56.  Since  the  period  of  the  remodelling  of  the  force  in  1836,  are  you  prepared  to  say 
that  the  number  of  the  constabulaiy  has  at  all  times  been  within  the  limits  of  the  statute, 
according  to  your  interpretation  of  it  ? — Yes. 

57.  Considering  the  power  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  of  removing  the  constabulary 
from  one  county  to  another,  and  removing  the  reserved  force,  have  the  magistrates  any 
real  control  over  the  expense  which  any  county  may  have  to  bear  ? — I conceive  if  that  power 
were  exercised  largely,  that  of  course  the  magistrates  would  not  have  any  control  over  that 
expense. 

58.  Has  that  power,  in  point  of  fact,  been  exercised  to  any  considerable  extent  ? — No ; 
I have  stated  that  it  has  been  very  rarely  exercised. 

59.  Merely  for  a temporary  purpose  ? — For  a very  temporary  ptupose  in  general 

60.  To  what  body  in  the  county  are  the  accounts  of  expenditure  submitted  ? — To  the 
road  sessions. 

61.  Is  there  the  power  of  investigating  those  accounts  there  ? — Yes. 

62.  Is  there  any  power  of  altering  the  items  in  consequence  of  what  may  be  disclosed 
upon  that  investigation,  or  allowing  or  disallowing  them  ? — No,  I believe  not ; but  a refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  government. 
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63.  In  point  of  fact  is  the  presentment  one  which  is  commonly  called  of  an  imperative 
nature ? — i es,  I think  it  is. 

.64.  In  wliat  maimer  is  tie  amount  of  incidental  expenses  that  ought  to  be  allowed  deter- 
mined.— It  is  determined  by  regulations  framed  and  sanctioned  by  the  Treasury. 

65.  TV  ith  respect  to  the  accounts  for  conveying  prisoners,  what  means  are  taken  of  cheek- 
ing the  items  of  those  accounts  ? — Prisoners  are  usually  conveyed  on  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate,  and  the  charge  for  the  conveyance,  according  to  the  distance,  the  number  of 
prisoners,  and  so  forth,  is  supported  by  vouchers.  If  the  conveyance  is  within  the  county 
the  paymaster  examines  the  charge  ; but  if  for  greater  distances  the  amounts  are  sent  to 
Dublin. 

66.  What  means  have  the  authorities  in  Dublin  of  knowing  whether  those  vouchers 
are  prepared  according  to  the  usual  charges  ? — Those  charges  are  sent  to  me  before  they 
can  be  introduced  into  the  accounts,  and  undergo  a very  strict  examination  in  my  office. 

6 1 . T\  hat  means  has  any  person  in  your  office  of  knowing  the  proper  charge — for 
instance,  for  a car  for  conveying  a prisoner  in  any  comity,  or  for  the  costs  of  attending 
sessions  ? — Merely  our  own  experience  of  it.  The  correspondence  upon  incidental  charges 
of  all  kinds  is  extensive  between  myself  and  the  different  officers  in  the  county ; and  the 
paymaster  is  enjoined  to  check  as  much  as  possible  the  accounts,  and  he  writes  on  the  sub- 
ject where  he  thinks  auy  charge  has  been  too  high.  Sometimes  the  road  sessions  have 
remarked  upon  them,  and  explanation  has  been  required. 

68.  According  to  your  account  are  not  the  road  sessions  too  late,  for  the  money  has  been 
paid? — Yes ; but  any  charge  that  was  found  to  have  been  improperly  made  would,  of  course, 
be  re-charged  to  the  individual. 

69.  TYhat  is  the  advantage  of  those  accounts  for  the  conveyance  of  prisoners  passing 
through  your  office,  or  tlirough  the  hands  of  the  constabulary  at  all  ? — It  is  with  a view  to 
check  those  charges  that  are  now  referred  to — as  to  distances,  as  to  the  number  of  men 
employed,  and  as  to  the  charge  for  the  hire  of  cars. 

70.  Is  the  adoption  of  the  constabulary  force  and  the  regulations  under  the  act  optional 
or  compulsory  upon  the  different  counties ; that  is  to  say,  is  it  optional  or  compulsory  upon 
the  different  counties  to  have  a constabulary  force  ? — I imagine  it  is  compulsory. 

71.  You  have  stated  that  as  far  as  the  detection  of  crime  is  concerned  the  presence  of  a 
military  force  in  a comity  has  not  at  all  influenced  you  as  to  the  number  of  police  which 
you  considered  necessary  to  have  ? — No. 

72.  With  regard  to  the  further  duty  of  the  police,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
does  the  existence  of  a military  force  in  a county  influence  you  as  to  the  number  of  police 
which  you  consider  yon  ought  to  have  for  that  purpose  in  that  county  ? — Certainly. 

[77ie  witness  withdrew.'} 

Nicholas  Maher,  esq.,  M.P.,  further  examined. 

1.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edmund  Byrne  given  at  Roscrea  ? — Yes. 

2.  Have  you  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  upon  it  ? — Yes. 
I have  read  the  evidence ; and  I must  first  state  that  Mr.  Byrne  is  a man  to  whose 
evidence  I would  not  give  any  weight ; and  secondly,  I have  to  state,  in  reference  to  my 
former  evidence,  that  I have  had  hut  upon  one  or  two  occasions  to  enforce  rent  by  distress 
upon  the  estates  of  Valentine  Maher,  and  this  gentleman  is  one  of  the  persons  whom  I 
was  obliged  to  distrain.  On  the  26th  day  of  April,  1843,  I distrained  Mr.  Byrne  for  the 
sum  of  £123  12s.,  being  the  amount  of  one  year’s  rent,  due  to  Valentine  Maher,  esq.,  up 
to  the  1st  of  May,  1842.  I find  since  my  haring  given  up  the  agency  of  Valentine  Maher 
(this  I swear  on  my  belief  to  be  true,  not  knowing  the  fact,  but  I have  made  inquiry  and 
have  reason  to  believe),  that  on  the  31st  of  May,  1844,  the  same  Mr.  Byrne  was  driven  for 
£35,  due  on  the  1st  of  May,  1S43.  There  is  one  more  observation  which  1 will  make  with 
regard  to  passing  notes  into  the  bank.  For  the  year’s  rent  due,  for  example,  on  the  1st  of 
May,  1S42,  I was  called  upon  to  settle  my  account  on  the  1st  of  May.  1843.  I indulged 
the  tenants,  such  of  them  as  I thought  required  indulgence  ; and  for  ahy  small  balances 
that  might  be  due  at  that  time  I did  take  their  notes,  hut  never  for  any  sum  such  as  £5. 
That  I did  at  their  own  request. 

3.  As  an  accommodation  to  them? — Yes,  taking  their  notes  as  an  accommodation  to 
them,  for  money  that  was  due  a year  before.  It  frequently  happened  that  a man  had  goods 
not  available  at  the  time,  and  would  say,  “ You  will  accommodate  me  by  taking  my  bill  for 
so  much,  and  I will  pay  by  over-holding  the  produce  of  the  farm.”  In  no  instance  hut  that 
did  it  happen.  I frequently  did  recommend  tenants  to  the  bank,  who  said,  “ If  I had  a 
small  sum  of  money,  I,  understanding  the  buying  of  cattle  and  jobbing,  could  make  some- 
thing by  it.”  I frequently  recommended  them  to  the  bank,  and  let  them  raise  money  ; but 
it  was  an  act  of  their  own  if  they  liked  to  pay  seven  or  eight  per  cent.  It  was  frequently 
unconnected  with  rent  or  a matter  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

4.  What  was  the  rate  of  interest  upon  the  notes  that  were  taken  for  rent  ? — If  they 
were  composed  of  a small  balance,  they  went  into  the  hank  to  pass  them.  I think  the 
hank  charged  six  per  cent,  and  six  and  a half  per  cent,  (it  varied),  and  one-half  per  cent, 
commission.  There  was  no  interest  of  any  kind  whatsoever  or  profit  by  it,  either  to  the 
landlord,  the  agent,  or  any  person  connected  with  the  property.  It  was  a more  accom- 
modation to  the  tenant  himself  to  get  his  bill  discounted,  to  enable  him  to  hold  over 
his  goods.  The  bills  which  I took  in  that  way  probably  did  not  amount  to  £40  or  £50  % 
year, 
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5.  Do  the  tenants  of  that  property  hold  generally  hy  lease  ?— Generally  by  lease,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Byrne  and  one  or  two  more.  Mr.  Byrne  would  not  get  a lease,  in 
consequence  of  his  being  so  bad  a tenant. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

The  Earl  of  Glengall,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  I believe  your  lordship  has  had  sent  to  you  some  statements  that  were  made  with  refer- 
ence to  your  property  ? — I never  saw  them.  I was  told  of  them. 

2.  They  wore  sent  to  your  lordship’s  agent  ? — Yes ; they  told  me  what  had  happened,  and 
they  told  me  the  replies — Mr.  Chaytor  and  Mr.  Barry. 

3.  Is  there  any  thing  that  you  would  wish  to  say  upon  the  subject  ? — What  I parti- 
cularly wished  to  do  was  to  deliver  in  a statement  with  regard  to  a vast  quantity  of  land 
which  was  let  a great  many  years  ago  by  an  ancestor  of  mine,  the  leases  for  which  are  Row- 
expiring,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  land  has  been  treated  during  the  sixty-one 
years  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the  lessees. 

[His  lordship  delivered  in  the  follomng  statement : — ] 

Cahbr  Estate,  South  Riding  of  Tipperary. 

This  estate  has  been  for  ages  in  the  family. 

Between  the  years  1777  and  1787,  James  Lord  Caller  let  great  portions  of  it  on  sixty-one  years’ 
leases.  Lessees  were  conditioned  in  all  cases  not  to  sublet,  and  in  most  cases  to  build  a good  house 
on  the  farm. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  state  that  there  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a house  being  built  by  the  lessee 
of  the  slightest  value  ; and  every  lessee  has  sublet  generally  to  a great  extent. 

The  state  of  these  large  farms  generally  is  very  indifferent  indeed — the  ground  much  exhausted, 
and  in  hardly  any  case  is  any  attempt  at  improvement  visible. 

The  rents  obtained  by  the  middleman  are  considerable.  In  general  the  middlemen  are  totally 
ruined.  During  the  war  they  received  enormous  rents,  wheat  then  being  3s.  and  3r.  Gel.  a stone. 
Now  it  is  Is.  3d.  Most  have  long  since  parted  with  their  interests  in  these  lands. 

These  farms  at  the  time  they  were  let  were  all  in  grass,  with  scarcely  any  inhabitants  on  them,  and 
the  lessee  held  the  whole  of  tiie  farm. 

There  was  no  use  in  the  head  landlord  attempting  bylaw  to  have  the  clauses  in  the  lease  observed, 
as  no  jury  would  find  a verdict  against  a tenant,  for  the  probability  was  that  some  of  the  jurors  were 
in  the  same  state  as  the  defendants  as  regarded  subletting. 

Lord  Glengall,  the  present  possessor  of  this  property,  has  made  it  a rule  for  twenty  years  not  to 
give  leases  (except  in  a few  particular  cases').  Those  tenants  are  happy,  comfortable,  and  thriving.  It 
is  delightful  to  witness  the  difference  between  the  condition  of  those  persons  and  those  unfortunate 
under-tenants  of  middlemen. 

Hiese  tenants-at-will  are  free  from  the  plague  and  torment  of  pestilential  agitators,  whether  laymen 
or  priests. 

Timber  and  slates  are  given  to  them  by  the  landlord,  consequently  the  estate  is  now,  on  these  new 
farms,  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  studded  with  slate  houses. 

I here  is  scarcely  such  a thing  to  be  found  as  a slate  house  on  a multitude  of  farms  (not  mentioned 
in  the  following  delail  of  the  property)  which  were  and  are  leased  for  a term  of  years,  or  lives,  even 
though  let  at  very  low  rents. 

The  land  of  this  estate  generally  is  remarkably  good  wheat  land.  A limestone  soil,  very  dry.  No 
draining  or  expense  necessary;  excellent  roads  ; turf  plenty  on  the  mountains  of  the  estate,  free  of 
charge ; on  which  mountains  all  the  tenants  have  the  privilege  of  grazing  cattle  and  sheep  free  of  charge 
(except  the  herding). 

The  principal  range  of  mountains  consists  of  -1,000  Irish  acres,  or  6,000  English.  The  grazing  is 
very  good  for  mountain  pasture,  hut  too  elevated  for  tillage,  and  too  far  removed  from  limestone. 

Lord  Glengall  divided  with  banks  1,500  acres  of  these  mountain  lands  into  fifty-acre  farms,  giving 
them  to  tenants  who  held  lands  in  the  adjacent  low  lands,  giving  leases  and  so  many  years’  rent  free, 
in  the  hope  that  such  lessees  would  graze  stock  on  them.  But,  with  one  exception,  the  tenants 
merely  pulled  the  heath  for  sale  and  for  manure,  and  cut  the  skin  or  sod  off,  thereby  ruining  for  years 
the  surface.  Consequently,  Lord  Glengall  was  obliged  to  resume  possession  as  no  tenant  would  pay 
one  farthing  when  the  rent  free  term  expired. 

Lord  Glengall  finds  generally  that  widows  are  the  best  tenants,  the  most  thrifty  and  very  improving. 
He  attributes  it  to  their  extreme  care  as  regards  the  m inutile  of  the  farming  produce,  and  their  absti- 
nence from  whisky. 

State  of  Old  Leases. 

Sallingeary. — 406  Tri>h  acres;  rent,  16s.  Irish  per  acre  ; lease,  sixty-one  years,  just  expired.  Tho 
ground  is  totally  worn  out  with  a very  considerable  pauper  population  on  it.  Nothing  can  be  worse 
than  its  general  state.  The  land  may  be  worth  30s.  per  acre,  if  it  were  in  fair  order.  This  larm  was 
let  to  Robert  Keating,  who  sublet  the  whole  of  it. 

Clonrnore,  No.  ho — Twenty- one  acres  Irish  ; rent,  £1  2s.  9(1.  Irish  per  acre  ; let  in  1796  for  throe 
lives.  This  land  is  worth  £2  per  acre,  being  good  wheat  laud.  It  is  sublet,  and  is  iu  a most  wretched 
condition,  with  numerous  miserable  cabins  on  it. 

Gant/cloher,  No.  124.- — Ninety-seven  lri>h  acres ; rent,  17s.  Cd.  per  acre:  lease,  sixty-one  years; 
let  in  1786.  This  land  is  worth  35s.  per  acie.  Good  wheat  land.  This  farm  is  much  sublet,  with 
several  wretched  cabins  on  it.  Lessee,  Thomas  Burke — very  poor,  and  a sad  tyrant. 

Garnavilla , Clocully , and  Neddins. — 995  Irish  acres;  rent,  1 6s.  per  acre;  let  in  1781  fur  seventy- 
one  years.  1 he  land  of  Cloeully  and  Neddins  is  of  most  superior  quality.  Garnavilla  very  good. 
1 he  son  of  the  late  lessee  is  ruined.  The  affairs  in  chancery.  The  lands  are  sublet  from  £4  to  £2  per 
acre.  A dwelling-house  has  been  built,  which  is  in  very  had  repair,  and  must  be  rebuilt  at  the  expi- 
ration of  the  lease.  There  are  three  or  four  good  tenants  on  the  lands ; but  with  these  exceptions, 
the  usual  evils  of  subletting  mark  this  flue  lot  of  land.  Lessee  was  bound  not  to  sublet. 
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KilknUtler-\M  Irish  acre.  ; rent,  £1  2s.  9d.  Irish  per  acre  ; lease,  ,i«r-one  rears  ; 1,1  i„  17S7 
Excellent  land  "Orth  £2  pe,  acre.  The  lessee's  familj-  were  totally  reined  and  have  disapnea  ed' 
having  sold  all  the, r . Merest.  It  ,s  very  much  sublet  at  enormous  rents,  and  fines  taken.  A few T„d 
tenants  may  be  found  on  the  land,  ; but  man,  paupers  are  located.  Lessee  bound  not  to  sublt.5 

Cmtlrgracc Irish  acres ; rent,  14s.  4ri.  per  acre ; lease,  three  lives  ; let  in  1778— expired  This 

„ very  far  land,  on  an  average  worth  3os.  per  Irish  acre.  When  the  lease  fell  out,  the  lessee's  fata  l, 
r ihT  V fh'C  tsuWet.  lines  taken,  and  every  sort  of  bad  treatment  shown  to  both 

tenants  and  land.  Nothing  could  be  worse.  Many  paupers  located,  and  land  exhausted.  Lessee  was 
on“the  prqlerly  1 h«»  "imored  were  paid,  and  they  generally  located  themselves  on  other  form, 

Callegrme,  No.  107.— Ninety-two  Irish  acres;  rent,  17*.  4if.  per  acre;  lease,  sixty-one  years 
provided  six  lives  live  so  long.  Lessee's  family  held  the  lands  themselves.  Ejected  for  L-pax-ioeM 
decease  W ' ^ P"  A”  an""''r  h“d  be  8™  lo  the  widotv  of  the  leneaMu  her 

(rrojgue.— -274  Irish  acres  ; renl,  12s.  per  acre ; lease,  sixty-one  year,  ; let  in  1784  ; worth  30* 
per  acre.  All  sublet  to  a uumerous  and  wretched  population. 

Ward, me,.— Eighty-five  Irish  acres;  rent,  16*.  per  acre;  lease,  sixty-one  years;  let  in  1784  • 
worth  do .?.  per  acre,  bublet  to  about  ten  tenants.  Condition  not  very  bad 

Cu/ing!u-loone7/  134  acres;  rent,  19*.  per  acre  ; lease,  sixty  years,  provided  six  lives  live  so  loner; 
let  m 1/81.  The  whole  sublet  amongst  ten  fannl.es.  Condition  moderate.  Some  symptoms  of 
improvement,  as  regards  slale  houses.  Worth  about  30s.  per  acre.  3 1 

Cunaghaloore.— 208  acres  ; rent,  £1  4s.  per  acre ; let  in  17S2 ; lease,  sixty-one  years.  The  lessee 
“Zaire  ”llSrei1’  le,°8  '“‘n^'  T“  fomilici  lite  !t-  Condition  very  fair.  Worth  about 

Cloglmmjilioirue .—387  acres  ; rent,  7s.  6|7.  per  acre  ; let  in  1731  for  eighty  years ; worth  '>3s.  per 
acre,  on  an  overage.  This  land  is  deluged  whit  panpers.  Nothing  ean  he  mire  friehlful.  Lessee 
bound  to  lay  out  £700  in  building  a house,  which  never  has  been  done.  The  interest  in  the  farm  is 
divided  amongst  several  members  of  the  late  lessee’s  family. 

Garnjmore.  506  acres;  rent,  13.?.  per  acre ; lease,  sixty-one  years;  worth  35s.  per  acre  Lease 
just  expired.  (A  good  house-a  great  sheep  farm,  when  let  originally.)  Lessee  totally  ruined. 
Ground  much  sublet,  and  house  a ruin.  3 

KUcommon. — 174  Irish  acres  ; rent,  £1  Irish  per  acre ; lease, sixty-one  years  ; let  in  1787.  Excel- 
lent land.  \\  orth  £2  per  acre.  This  farm  is  not  so  much  sublet,  being  divided  amongst  the  family. 
Their  houses  are  very  bad  indeed,  and  they  are  poor  and  slovenly.  Politics  and  whisky  have  been 
their  bane,  like  the  generality  of  the  other  tenants  on  this  estate  who  hold  large  tracts  of  fine  land  at 
low  rents.  I here  are  no  improvements  on  this  farm,  nor  indeed  on  any  of  the  farms  thus  circumstanced. 

Lisuva.-  Jeremiah  Hayes — 189  Irish  acres;  rent,  18s.  per  acre  Irish  ; lease  sixty-one  years  after  the 
decease  of  a gentleman  who  died  in  1798.  This  farm  is  close  to  the  town  of  Caher.  The  land  is  first 
quality.  The  present  lessee  who  succeeded  to  the  property  gets  £3  10s.  per  acre.  The  sub-lessees 
receive  in  some  cases  £4  10.?.  There  is  one  street  containing  about  sixty  cabins,  tenanted  with  a very 
poor  population.  Lessee  was  bound  to  build  a dwelling-house,  which  has  not  been  done.  The  a^ent 
informed  Lord  Glengall,  when  he  mentioned  the  non-observance  of  the  clause,  that  the  lessee  consi- 
dered that  the  clause  was  observed,  inasmuch  as  the  fever  hospital,  built  by  subscription,  was  on  the 
lands,  and  exonerated  him.  Lessee  was  bound  not  to  sublet. 

Moonsraha. — 115  Irish  acres;  rent,  £1  5s.  Irish  per  acre;  lease,  three  lives;  let  in  1800.  Good 
quality.  Land  near  the  town  of  Caher,  consequently  great  part  would  bring  50.?.  per  acre  Irish  for 
accommodation  land.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  condition  of  lessee — totally  ruined.  Ground 
sublet,  fields  let  for  the  crop,  &c.,  &c. 

Reutowtiadam. — 203  Irish  acres ; rent,  9.?.  per  acre  Irish  ; lease,  three  lives ; let  in  1777 ; worth 
30.s\  per  acre.  Two  good  tenants  live  on  this  farm.  The  rest  much  subdivided  amongst  paupers. 

— Eighty-five  acres;  lease,  sixty-one  years;  let  in  1786;  worth  about  30.?.  per  acre. 
Divided  amongst  ten  or  twelve  families.  Not  in  a very  bad  state.  Present  rent,  £1  3s.  Irish. 

No.  105 — 143  Irish  acres ; rent,  17s.  5d. ; lease,  sixty-one  years ; let  in  177S ; lately  expired  ; worth 
£2  per  acre.  Lessee’s  family  totally  ruined.  Ground  run  out.  Numbers  of  paupers  on  it. 

lulroe,  No.  144.— 264  Irish  acres ; rent,  15.?.  6d.  per  acre  Irish  ; lease,  eighty  years,  provided  six 
lives  last  so  long  ; let  in  1781  ; not  expired.  The  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  worth  £2  per  acre.  It 
is  much  subdivided.  The  lessee  in  very  bad  circumstances,  and  no  attempt  at  improvement. 

A ilcoran,  No.  161. — 281  acres ; rent,  1 3s.  lOrf.  Irish  per  acre  ; lease,  sixty-one  years  ; let  in  1782  ; 
worth  35s.  per  acre.  Very  good  land.  Lease  just  expired.  The  lessee  quite  ruined.  Ground  sublet 
m a melancholy  manner,  and  numbers  of  paupers  on  it. 

Reliill,  No.  189. — Thirty-six  acres ; rent,  18s.  Irish  per  acre ; sixly-one  years’  lease ; land  very  good ; 
worth  42s.  per  acre  ; let  in  1782  ; expired.  Lessee  had  sold  bis  interest  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  farm, 
although  he  paid  no  rent,  inasmuch  as  he  was  allowed  the  rent  on  condition  of  giving  up  the  grazing 
of  a wood  (gratis.)  Lessee  quite  ruined. 

Rehill,  No.  201. — 371  Irish  acres;  rent,  £1  Is.  Irish  per  acre;  let  in  1780  for  four  lives,  one 
alive  now.  . This  farm  was  the  family  seat — is  land  of  the  first  quality.  A splendid  house  is  on  the 
grounds,  mill,  offices,  &c.,  &c.  The  whole  would  let  for  50s.  an  acre,  and  reckoned  cheap,  under  all 
the  circumstances.  The  ancestor  of  the  late  Lord  Glengall  let  it  when  leaving  Ireland  for  France  to 
reside  (being  a Roman  Catholic),  in  the  year  1780.  The  present  Lord  Glengall  was  obliged  to 
commence  an  action  against  the  lessee  to  oblige  him  to  repair  (he  walls,  which  he  was  bound  to  do,  and 
lately  the  sons  of  the  lessee  threatened  him  to  sublet  the  place  unless  he  renewed  the  lease,  and  cover 
it  with  paupers.  One  hundred  acres  have  been  sublet  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  are  in  a wretched 
state.  This  is  the  most  enviable  place  in  the  country,  the  water  power  for  milling  being  good,  &c.,  &c. 

Boulekennedy,  No.  191. — 118  acres  ; rent,  6s.  per  acre  ; lease,  sixty-one  years  ; let  in  1782  ; lease 
expired  ; worth  £1  per  acre.  This  farm  is  sublet  to  paupers,  the  land  worn  out,  and  nothing  can  be 
worse.  The  lessee’s  family  ruined. 

Bally  rite — Forty-seven  acres ; a lease  for  three  lives ; let  in  1796.  There  are  more  souls  than 
acres  on  the  land,  and  all  paupers  and  robbers. 

There  are  many  other  farms  exactly  in  the  same  condition.  The  town  of  Caher  has  just  fallen  out 
of  lease.  It  was  let  for  sixty-one  years.  There  is  not  one  house  which  must  not  be  pulled  down. 
Lven  those  which  were  built  by  the  former  owners  of  the  estate  were  never  repaired,  &c.,  and  are 
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17<A  January , 1845.  in  a dilapidated  state.  The  lands  that  were  attached  to  the  inn  (built  by  the  landlord)  at  a low  rent, 

sold  off  at  enormous  prices  for  town  fields,  and  the  inn  was  got  up  by  ejectment,  in  a miserable  condi- 

1098.  tion,  the  lessee  being  a pauper,  and  the  rent  fur  it  and  the  lands  a trifle. 

Earl  of  Glengall.  Subletting  was  barred  in  all  these  leases  ; but  the  landlord  never  could  have  found  a jury  to  put  the 
clause  in  force.  The  late  Lord  Glengall  endeavoured  to  break  some  of  these  leases  thirty  years  ago, 
which  were  proved  to  have  be.  n forgeries  by  connivance  of  the  agent,  after  the  decease  of  the  late 
lord’s  predecessor;  but,  though  judges  charged  in  favour  of  the  landlord,  and  the  superior  courts  gave 
verdicts  also  in  his  favour,  still  the  county  juries  never  would  agree,  and  the  landlord  failed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  land  of  the  greatest  portion  of  this  estate  is  first  class  wheat  land, 
well  watered,  no  swamps,  a limstone  soil  throughout,  and  markets  close  at  hand,  turbary,  and  commonage, 
grazing  free,  and  extending  over  7,000  acres  Irish  of  mountain,  where  sheep  and  cattle  can  remaiuout, 
even  during  the  winter. 

(Signed,)  Glekgall. 

October,  1844. 

N.B. The  value  of  the  land  is  estimated  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  in  a fair  state  of  culti- 

vation and  properly  farmed. 

This  statement  which  I have  put  in  regards  some  few  of  the  leases.  There  are  a vast 
many  more  in  exactly  the  same  position.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  between  the  years  1780 
and  1787,  James  Lord  Caber  let  immense  tracts  of  land  in  large  farms  to  single  individuals. 
They  have  now  enjoyed  them  for  sixty-one  years,  and  the  leases  arc  about  expiring — some 
have  expired.  Those  farms  have  been  sublet  in  the  most  astonishing  manner,  and  except 
upon  one  or  two  of  those  great  farms,  varying  from  1,000  acres  to  100,  I do  not  think  there 
are  above  two  or  three  lessees  now  in  possession  of  any  part  of  those  lands  which  were  let  to 
them  by  James  Lord  Caher. 

4.  They  are  entirely  new  people  brought  in? — Entirely  a new  population.  The  lands 
were  altogether  in  grass  in  those  years.  They  were  great  grazing  farms.  In  the  high 
times  during  the  war,  those  lessees  sublet  their  lands  ad  infinitum,  and  became  middlemen; 
and  when  the  peace  came  prices  fell,  and  the  middlemen  became  totally  ruined. 

5.  Were  any  legal  proceedings  taken  against  any  of  those  people  with  reference  to  the 
subletting  ? — I should  say  never  during  my  father’s  time,  nor  at  any  other  period.  Attempts 
were  made  to  break  some  of  the  leases  of  James  Lord  Caher  by  my  father,  and  he  got 
verdicts  in  the  superior  courts  against  the  validity  of  those  leases;  but  when  those  leases  were 
brought  to  the  county  courts  at  Clonmel,  there  he  never  could  get  a verdict  confirmatory  of 
the  verdicts  in  the  upper  courts,  for  the  best  of  good  reasons  that  the  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  the  jurors  was  so  great  against  a landlord  attempting  to  break  a lease  that  every  body 
knew  ho  had  not  the  slightest  chance,  because  they  were  exactly  in  the  same  position  them- 
selves, in  all  probability,  with  regal’d  to  those  leases  in  their  own  concerns  that  the  tenants 
were,  or  the  defendants  more  properly  speaking,  who  were  attacked,  many  of  them  being 
middlemen. 

6.  What  was  the  ground  upon  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  break  those  leases  ; was  it 
subletting  or  breach  of  covenants  ? — I should  say  the  two  chief  cases  were  upon  the  ground 
that  the  leases  were  fraudulently  granted  by  the  agent  of  the  property,  supposed  to  be  just 
after  the  death  of  James  Lord  Caher.  In  point  of  fact,  that  they  were  forgeries,  or  tanta- 
mount to  being  forgeries.  Those  were  the  two  chief  cases. 

7.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  enforce  any  clause  in  the  lease  against  subletting  or  other- 
wise ? — I think  there  was  a case  of  that  kind.  I should  say  there  was  a ease  of  that  kind 
also  brought  on  once  among  other  charges,  in  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  clauses  in  the 
lease,  but  unsuccessfully. 

8.  Have  any  of  the  leases  to  which  your  lordship  has  referred  actually  fallen  out  ? — 
Several. 

9.  Do  those  come  into  your  possession  ? — Yes. 

10.  What  course  has  your  lordship  taken  upon  them  ? — I will  take  the  first  case  which 
presents  itself  to  me  in  the  statement,  Kilcoran,  161.  That  is  281  acres  Ii’ish,  and  the  rent 
formerly  paid  was  1 3s.  lOrf.  au  acre  Irish. 

11.  By  the  middleman? — By  the  middleman. 

12.  What  the  sub-rents  were  you  do  not  know  ? — No.  The  lease  was  for  sixty-one  years, 
let  in  1782.  It  was  completely  deluged  with  paupers,  and  the  lessee  himself  did  not  hold 
above  sixteen  acres.  He  was  totally  ruined,  and  the  son  was  in  possession  of  tho  sixteen 
acres.  One  house,  inhabited  by  a most  notorious  ruffian,  was  thrown  down  and  the  man 
turned  out.  The  land  was  squared  as  much  as  possible  into  from  fifteen  to  twenty  acre 
farms  to  residents,  the  rest  of  the  people  still  remaining  on  the  lands  in  their  houses : but 
what  is  to  become  of  them  in  future  I am  sure  I do  not  know.  They  must  act  as  labourers 
for  tho  rest  of  the  country. 

13.  Ai-e  they  numerous  ? — Very  numerous,  I should  say.  The  land  is  remarkably  good, 
generally  speaking,  and  worth  from  about  30s.  to  35s.  an  Irish  acre. 

14.  With  regard  to  those  tenants  that  are  kept  on,  will  the  rent  that  appears  to  you  to 
be  a fair  rent  for  you  to  receive  be  more  or  less  than  the  rent  which  they  paid  to  the  middle- 
man ? — We  do  not  charge  those  people  who  have  only  houses  and  no  land  any  rent. 

15.  With  regard  to  the  others,  the  commissioners  suppose  that  the  rent  which  your  lord- 
ship would  get  would  probably  not  be  so  high  as  what  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  • — - 
I could  not  exactly  answer  that  question  for  this  very  simple  reason — the  lessee,  the  miucl  e- 
man,  being  in  abject  poverty  from  idleness,  took  fines,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

16.  Does  the  account  which  you  have  now  given  of  this  one  case  give  a pretty  genera 
idea  of  the  state  of  the  property  to  which  you  have  referred,  and  the  manner  in  which  yo 
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fiad  it  necessary  to  deal  with  it  ? — It  does,  generally  speaking.  With  regard  to  the  part  of 
the  country  which  the  commissioners  travelled  through,  between  Clogheen  and  Caher  a vast 
deal  of  that  belongs  to  me,  and  I do  not  think  that  there  is  between  Caher  and  Clogheen 
one  man  too  many  in  the  country,  provided  the  farms  are  properly  cultivated. 

17.  Have  there  been  any  instances  where  you  have  found,  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
the  land  given  up  in  good  condition,  and  the  original  tenant  in  a good  state  ? — I found  one 
case  which  I think  was  pretty  satisfactory  (that  was  perhaps  an  exception)  and  only  one. 
We  have  just  happened  to  strike  upon  the  very  case  of  Ivilcoran,  where  a circumstance 
happened  a week  ago  which  I will  mention.  A man  of  the  name  of  Barron,  a very  respect- 
able farmer,  had  a field  of  another  tenant  joined  on  to  his  farm,  because  it  was  intersected 
by  his  lands.  A few  days  ago,  a party  ot  vagabonds,  from  the  mountain  district,  collected 
and  attacked  this  man  while  he  was  ploughing,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  we  understand 
that  they  certainly  would  have  murdered  him  if  the  police  had  not  fortunately  come  up.  The 
men  were  taken  that  night  and  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions  at  Cashel  last  week,  but  they 
escaped  conviction  because  my  agent  did  not  produce  the  habere  upon  which  the  sheriff’s 
warrant  to  take  possession  was  granted,  though  he  produced  the  sheriff's  warrant.  The 
crown  solicitor  at  the  quarter  sessions  forgot  to  tell  him  that  the  habere  was  necessary  to 
be  produced  as  well  as  the  sheriff’s  warrant,  which  I take  to  be  quite  new  in  law.  In  another 
case,  in  a place  called  Clocully,  an  uncle,  named  Keating,  and  two  nephews,  named  Michael 
and  John  Maher,  held  lands  under  a lease  falling  out  last  year.  The  lands  were  equally 
apportioned  between  the  uncle  and  the  nephews  ; but  the  fields  which  intersected  each  other’s 
farms  were  taken  off  those  farms  which  they  intersected  and  were  given  amonf  them  in 
square  divisions  ; but  a limekiln  was  apportioned  to  the  nephews.  The  uncle  went  to  exercise 
his  right,  as  he  conceived,  of  burning  lime  in  it.  The  nephews  came  up  to  interrupt  him. 
He  struck  the  nephews,  and  they  murdered  him  on  the  spot.  One  was  transported,  and  the 
other  imprisoned  for  a certain  time.  I mention  this  circumstance  in  order  to  show  how  they 
quarrel  among  themselves  about  such  absurd  trifles. 

18.  In  passing  through  the  district  to  which  you  have  referred,  the  attention  of  the  commis- 
sioners was  drawn  to  the  state  of  some  of  the  mountains  ; can  your  lordship  state  from  what 
that  has  arisen? — Belonging  to  this  estate  there  are  about  7,000  Irish  acres  of  mountain 
on  which  there  is  excellent  grazing.  The  system  of  skinning  the  mountain,  as  it  is  termed, 
has  arisen  very  much  from  the  subdivision  of  lands,  there  being  such  a vast  quantity  of 
paupers  located  on  the  lands  that  they  have  no  means  of  either  making  or  procuring  manure, 
consequently  they  go  up  the  mountain  and  skin  it,  and  use  that  stuff  for  manure.  It  takes 
a mountain,  from  my  personal  knowledge  and  observation,  thirty  years  to  recover  a skinning 
before  any  grass  grows  again  or  heather.  Want  of  fuel  is  also  another  reason  why  they  skin 
the  mountains,  in  order  to  burn  lime,  because  the  turf  bogs  are  very  much  cut  out,  and  the 
only  remaining  turf  is  on  the  very  highest  pinnacles  of  those  mountains,  which  are  three  or 
four  miles  from  the  low  lands. 

19.  Does  that  practice  of  skinning  the  mountain  go  onto  a great  extent  ? — It  does  on 
other  people’s  mountains.  It  does  not  on  mine,  because  by  having  a vast  number  of  keepers 
we  have  prevented  it;  hut  it  has  formerly  been  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  and  is  so  now  on 
other  people’s  mountains.  There  is  one  mountain  which  the  commissioners  passed  over 
going  from  Lismore  to  Clogheen,  the  steep  mountain  of  the  Knockmelledown,  just  as  you 
enter  Clogheen,  which  is  my  mountain,  and  which  has  been  completely  cut  to  pieces.  I 
could  not  prevent  it.  The  people  were  too  strong  in  that  quarter.  There  is  another  reason 
why  they  skin  the  mountain.  They  sell  the  straw,  and  substitute  this  manure  for  it. 

20.  When  you  say  “sell  the  straw,”  to  what  do  you  refer? — The  oat  and  wheat  straw. 

21.  The  straw  which  they  get  from  their  little  crops? — Yes.  It  is  generally  wheat. 
Again  there  is  another  reasou  why  they  skin  the  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caher. 
The  poor  people  get  money  at  the  loan  funds,  which  they  repay  at  Is.  a week,  so  they  go 
up  the  mountain  and  cut  a shilling’s  worth  of  heath,  or  the  skin  turf,  sell  it  in  the  market, 
and  then  pay  the  loan  fund. 

22.  Among  the  leases  that  have  fallen  out  upon  your  lordship’s  property,  have  there  been 
any  large  mountain  tracts? — No  ; all  low  lands — excellent  wheat  land.  I tried  the  experi- 
ment of  dividing  1,500  acres  of  this  mountain  land  into  lots  of  fifty  acres,  and  I let  those  lots 
so  many  years  rent  free  to  farmers  who  held  ground  on  the  low  lands,  expecting  and  hoping 
that  they  would  graze  those  mountain  farms ; but  with  one  exception  no  man  took  the  least 
trouble  on  those  lots  during  the  time  that  the  rent  free  period  was  in  existence.  They  pulled 
the  heath,  and  in  many  cases  skinned  the  ground,  so  that  when  the  rent  free  term  expired  I 
was  obliged  to  take  up  every  one  of  the  lots  and  of  course  lost  all  the  money  which  I had 
expended  in  enclosing,  and  making  roads,  and  other  matters.  I think  in  mitigation  there  is 
a great  deal  to  be  said.  The  people  considered  it  interfered  with  the  grazing. 

23.  With  the  sort  of  grazing  which  they  had  had  ad  libitum  ? — Yes,  merely  paying  for  the 
herdsmen. 

24.  Has  your  lordship  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  leases  or  not  ? — I think  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  excepting  in  some  very  peculiar  cases,  I have  not  given  leases  of  lands,  in 
order  chiefly  to  prevent  the  subdivision ; and  I have  invariably  found  that  the  tenants  have 
done  remarkably  well  on  those  farms.  I think  I have  not  had  but  one  case  in  which  I have 
had  to  turn  out  a tenaut-at-will ; and  I am  even  doubtful  about  that  one  case.  In  very  many 
instances,  the  tenants  have  built  most  remarkably  good  slated  houses,  I giving  them  timber 
and  slates  ; and  I perceive  a most  marked  difference  between  these  tenants  and  othei*  tenants 
ni  the  country.  So  complete  is  the  understanding  now  between  me  (the  landlord)  and  them 
that  no  man  ever  thinks  of  asking  me  for  a lease. 
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25.  He  is  not  afraid  of  being  turned  out  so  long  as  be  conducts  himself  properly  ?— -Not 
the  least  afraid  of  any  such  thing.  In  the  town  of  Caber,  which  has  just  fallen  out  of  lease, 

I give  of  course  to  certain  wealthy  parties  sixty-one  years’  leases,  and  sometimes  with  lives, 
and  I find  a vast  number  of  persons  resident  in  the  town  perfectly  willing  and  able  to  lay  out 
very  large  sums  of  money  in  building  excellent  houses. 

26.  Has  your  experience  shown  you  that  in  the  country,  as  to  farms,  the  people,  with  the 
assistance  to  which  you  have  referred,  have  in  a great  many  instances  been  able  to  build 
decent  houses  and  provide  the  means  of  a little  improvement,  while  they  feel  confidence  ? — 

I have  found  that  there  has  been  a very  considerable  quantity  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  most 
of  those  farmers  who  have  held  twenty  and  thirty  acres  of  land.  The  proof  is  that  they 
have  offered  large  sums  of  money  in  hand  to  get  into  those  farms,  but  which  have  not  been 
accepted.  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  want  of  capital  among  farmers  of  that  class ; but 
there  is  an  indisposition  to  show  that  they  have  got  that  wealth,  and  nothing  but  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  land  by  showing  their  capital  induces  them  to  prove  it  to  you. 

27.  When  it  is  necessary  upon  your  lordship’s  property  to  resort  to  coercive  measures,  does 
your  acrent  generally  go  to  distrain,  or  does  he  apply  to  the  civil  bill  ejectment  court  ? — He 
never  distrains.  He  applies  to  the  civil  bill  ejectment  court — to  the  quarter  sessions  court, 
and  it  generally  ends,  before  ever  it  comes  to  trial,  in  an  arrangement  for  the  payment. 

28.  "Does  he  principally  proceed  by  ejectment  ? — G enerally  by  ejectment.  Notice  to  quit, 
or  ejectment. 

29.  The  tenants  generally  come  in  and  make  some  arrangement? — Always.  They  never 

give  up  the  land.  _ . 

30.  Your  lordship  has  stated  the  course  you  pursue  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of 
the  houses  ; has  your  lordship  introduced  any  system  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  land  by 

drainnge  ? There  is  very  little  drainage  necessary  in  my  country,  it  being  a high  district, 

and  limestone  ; but  I have  generally  done  it  myself  where  it  is  necessary.  But  I am  sorry 
to  say  I have  as  yet  totally  failed  in  inducing  the  tenantry  to  improve  their  system  of  farming 
by  means  of  having  an  agriculturist  to  go  about  and  instruct  them.  I tried  that  system  very 
much.  Some  did  take  his  advice  and  others  did  not ; but  I think  the  people  appeared  to  me 
to  be  afraid  of  each  other  to  improve  and  to  go  on  with  new  systems.  It  was  a sad  failure.  The 
onlv  thing  which  I ever  succeeded  very  well  in  was  in  inducing  the  whole  country  to  grow 
clover,  which  certainly  has  been  of  the  most  essential  benefit.  Why  they  did  not  grow  clo  vet- 
in  former  days  was  that  they  could  not  possibly  get  good  seed  ; but  by  importing  good  seed 
from  Holland  for  them,  they  all  grew  it ; and  then  the  shopkeepers  in  the  different  towns, 
finding  that  this  system  made  a sensation  in  the  country,  have  since  procured  excellent  seed, 
and  now  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  import  it.  But  that  was  the  commencement  of  growing 
clover  in  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  country,  about  ten  years  ago. 

31.  Has  that  induced  them  to  feed  their  cattle  more  at  home  in  the  house? — It  has  very 
much  indeed. 

32.  Consequently  it  would  make  more  manure  ? — Yes.  It  is  the  foundation  of  every  thing 
in  that  respect. 

33.  They  are  jealous  of  an  agriculturist  ? — V cry  much  so. 

34.  Has  your  lordship  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the  improvement  of  the  mode  of 
dealing  with  entailed  estates  ’? — 1 have.  Estates  in  Ireland  being  very  generally  entailed, 
it  follows  that  the  proprietor  or  tenant  in  possession  is  unable  to  lay  out  money  in  improving 
the  property.  Perhaps  he  has  younger  children  to  provide  for,  or  he  has  not  the  money  at 
command,  and  were  he  to  raise  it  he  might  have  to  insure  his  life.  In  any  case,  the  increased 
value  of  the  property,  consequent  upon  his  improvements,  would  probably  be  enjoyed  by 
others,  and  the  capital  expended  be  a total  loss  to  him.  This  state  of  things  is,  of  course, 
a bar  to  improvement,  to  remedy  which  I propose  to  frame  a measure  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Drainage  Act,  and  the  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  cap.  S5,  called 
O’Ferrall’s  Act,  so  that  a tenant  in  possession  whose  estate  is  entailed  on  a minor,  or  others, 
could  raise  a sum  of  money  to  be  an  absolute  charge  on  the  property,  and  to  be  expended 
on  it  for  its  improvement,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  drainage,  building  farm- 
houses and  offices,  repairing  or  building  houses  on  town  property,  or  other  positive  repro- 
ductive improvements,  &c.  The  plan  proposed,  without  going  into  a mass  of  legal  details, 
which  a conveyancer  alone  is  equal  to,  is  that  a proprietor  thus  circumstanced,  and  desirous 
of  benefiting  himself  and  heirs,  should  be  authorised  to  lay  before  the  court  of  chancery  a 
statement  of  the  property,  title,  charges,  entails,  &c.,  the  expected  value  also  upon  termina- 
tion of  leases,  and  other  events  to  come,  a statement  of  what  improvements  he  desires  to 
make,  and  what  the  increased  value  will  be  when  effected,  stating  the  sum  of  money  he 
considers  necessary  to  raise  to  carry  them  out.  Say  the  property  is  £5,000  per  annum,  and 
that  he  purposes  to  raise  £3,000.  The  court,  on  receipt  of  the  proprietor’s  application  to 
raise  and  expend  this  sum,  shall  direct  a responsible  officer  to  inspect  the  property  and  report 
his  opinion  on  the  eligibility  of  the  improvements,  and  all  matters  concerning  them.  Should 
his  report  be  favourable,  the  court  to  be  authorised  to  allow  such  monies  to  be  raised,  with 
such  guards  as  the  court  shall  think  necessary,  for  the  protection  as  well  as  for  the  general 
interests  of  all  parties  concerned,  as  regards  the  interest  of  the  money,  and  its  eventual  repay- 
ment, &c.  When  the  money  is  raised,  to  be  deposited  in  the  court  of  chancery.  The 
proprietor  in  the  first  instance  to  expend  the  first  moiety  out  of  his  own  means,  say  £1,00U. 
That  being  done  and  reported  to  the  court,  and  a proper  officer  having  reported  that  it  is 
expended  according  to  the  terms  of  the  order  of  the  court,  the  proprietor  then  is  to  receive 
that  £1,000  out  of  the  funds  in  court,  and  so  on  until  the  whole  is  completed.  It  is  conceive 
that  there  is  plenty  of  capital  locked  up  in  savings’  banks  and  other  funds  which  would  be 
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lent  on  security  of  this  nature.  The  want  is  security,  not  money.  Undoubtedly-  there  are  17 tk  January,  1845. 

a variety  of  considerations  to  be  weighed  when  discussing  a subject  of  this  nature.  Each  

property  perhaps  possesses  a different  state  of  circumstances;  but  the  principle  of  raisin"1  1098. 
money  on  an  entailed  estate  for  its  improvement  is  recognised  by  the  acts  above  quoted,  and  Eilrl  <*,en?a”1 
by  those  bills  for  Scotland  which.  Lord  Rosebery  has  from  time  to  time  brought  forward. 

Ihe  machinery  for  working  out  this  sort  of  measure  exists  in  the  present  Board  of  Drainage, 
a branch  of  the  Board  of  W orks,  under  which  board  the  improvements  might  be  carried  on 
with  the  authority  of  the  court  of  chancery,  & c.  A measure  of  this  kind  would  remedy,  to 
a great  extent,  some  ot  the  difficulties  which  the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  entails  no  doubt 
create,  though  I am  a great  advocate  for  the  principles  of  both.  I have  for  twenty-five  vears 
carefully  watched  the  system  of  land  letting  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  especially  on  the  estates 
in  l ipperary,  and,  excepting  where  the  laud  is  let  to  a gentleman  tenant  as  an  appendage 
to  his  demesne,  or  for  a place  for  him  to  create  a residence  and  fixed  establishment-,  and  that 
upon  a sixty-one  years’  lease,  I do  not  perceive  that  any  improvements  have  been  made  of  a 
substantial  or  of  a remarkable  character.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a landlord  to  get 
up  enough  ot  land  to  form  farms  of  fifty  or  sixty-  acres  in  that  country.  He  is  compelled  to 
let  his  land  in  small  divisions  of  twenty  acres  or  under,  or  turn  out  families.  Consequentlv. 
a farmer  holding  so  small  a quantity  of  land  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  the  means,  even 
with  a lease,  of  making  the  required  or  desirable  improvements  on  his  ground.  Lease  or  no 
lease,  if  improvements  are  to  be  made,  it  is  clear  they  must  be  done  by  the  landlord.  The 
landlords  now  a days  see  this  fact,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  they7  are  desirous  to  effect 
them ; but  they  are  hampered  by  entails.  It  is  for  the  legislature  to  give  them  the  means. 

The  astonishing  success  of  the  Drainage  Act  proves  the  desire  there  is  on  the  part  of  land- 
lords to  set  to  work  and  improve  the  country,  when  the  road  is  pointed  out  to  them  and 
means  afforded. 

35.  Has  vour  lordship’s  attention  been  drawn  to  the  subject  of  loan  funds? — Very  much 
indeed.  There  has  a system  sprung  up  in  iny  country  which  is  very  curious.  These  loan 
funds  were  remarkably  beneficial  as  long  as  they  were  confined  to  mechanics  in  towns,  and 
small  shopkeepers  ; but  the  system  has  now  extended  to  farmers,  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
carried  on  in  my  part  of  the  country  is  this : There  is  a loan  fund  at  Caber,  and  in  the  adja- 
cent towns,  Cashel,  Clonmel,  and  Tipperary.  Three  names  are  obliged  to  be  placed  on  each 
note.  Three  Caber  men,  therefore,  join  in  one  note,  which  they  discount  at  Caher.  Two  of 
those  parties  then  get  a Clonmel  man  to  join  in  a note,  and  then  discount  another  at  Clonmel. 

Two  of  the  same  parties  got  a Clogheen  man  to  join  in  a note,  and  discount  a third  there. 

They  then  get  another  man  in  Tipperary  and  another  man  in  Cashel  to  join  and  discount 
other  notes  at  Tipperary  and  Cashel.  The  men  then  in  Clonmel,  Clogheen,  Tipperary, 
and  Cashel  get  one  of  these  men  with  another  friend  in  each  of  those  towns  to  join  again  with 
them  in  notes,  and  so  they  discount  other  notes  at  each  of  those  banks  ; so  that  if  you  multiply 
that  system,  you  will  find  that  those  three  men  originally  who  discounted  the  one  note  at 
Caher  are  embarked  in  twenty  or  thirty  notes  throughout  the  circle  of  these  loan  funds. 

Consequently,  when  one  of  these  notes  foils  in  being  paid  at  one  of  these  loan  funds,  the  rest 
all  begin  to  fail  too,  and  there  is  a scene  of  robbery,  and  plunder,  and  distress  that  is  incon- 
ceivable. 

30.  Has  that  system  been  at  all  checked  by  the  directions  of  the  late  act,  requiring  them 
to  define  the  districts  ? — I do  not  think  it  has.  This  system  throws  over  that  very  act, 
because  the  man  who  presents  the  note  at  the  loan  fund  for  discount  must  be  a resident  in  the 
district,  but  his  securities  need  not. 

37.  So  that  if  you  have  one  man  resident  in  the  district  it  will  do  ? — Yes.  It  is  the  rota- 
tory system  that  enables  them  to  do  it. 

38.  In  fact,  this  system  is  invented  to  evade  that  law  ? — -Yes.  To  give  an  instance  of  what 
capital  there  really  is  in  the  country,  it  would  be  worth  while  just  to  state  one  thing,  that  iu 
little  more  than  a fortnight,  when  the  Limerick  and  Waterford  railway  was  proposed, 

£34,000  were  paid  into  the  bank  as  deposit  on  the  shares,  nine-tenths  of  which  capital  was 
subscribed  by  people  in  Ireland,  and  mostly  along  the  line. 

[His  lordship  withdreio .] 

Edward  Waller,  esq.,  and  John  Francis  Waller,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined.  1099. 

1.  [To  Mr.  Edward  Waller.'] — Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Brien  Dillon,  given  Edward  Waller, esq., 
before  the  commissioners  at  Nenagh,  on  the  16th  of  August  last,  have  you  any  statement  Jobn  F ^•aller> 
you  wish  to  make  upon  it  ? — Yes ; I wish  to  remark,  as  to  Mr.  Dillon's  character  of  the  late 
Mr.  Waller — namely,  that  he  was  generally  disliked,  and  considered  severe  in  his  dealings — See  Mr.  O'Brien 
that  I do  not  believe  lie  is  correct  in  his  opinion.  I think  Mr.  Waller  was  himself  scrupu-  DiUuris  Evidence, 
lously  honest  and  correct ; and,  unless  when  lie  avowed  or  showed  his  dislike  to  any  con-  pUl-.  Jt  *.  t 
trary  course,  he  might  he  considered  severe.  I think  the  language  is  totally  inapplicable ; 
and  even  in  this  view  of  the  matter,  I have  known  him  forgive  some  of  liis  workmen  who 
were  detected  in  the  act  of  plundering  him  of  his  property,  and  even  to  continue  them  in 
his  employment  afterwards.  Mr.  Dillon’s  politics  were  opposed  to  those  of  Sir.  Y aller, 
and  much  more  favoured  the  views  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  from  amongst  whom  generally 
the  murderers  of  the  family  came.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which  I can  account  for  his 
volunteering  a statement  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Waller  as  the  cause  for  the  murder,  which 
l think,  even  in  Tipperary,  would  be  considered  totally  unjustifiable  on  such  grounds.  I 
think  I can  state  some  facts,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Waller,  which  will  put  his  character  in  a 
different  view.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  there  was  in  his  family  one  servant  who  had 
lived  with  hi  in  for  more  than  forty  years ; and  I,  as  his  eldest  son  and  representative,  gave 
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to  three  others  of  his  servants  discharges  for  more  than  twenty  years’  sendee ; and  also  to 
some  others  for  the  greater  part  of  the  same  period  ; and  a few  years  hack  some  of  the 
servants  had  also  been  in  his  employment  for  nearly  the  same  time.  I can  state  also  as  to 
his  workmen — his  steward,  his  shepherd,  and  gardener,  and  some  of  his  workmen  were  more 
than  twenty  years  in  his  employment ; and  when  I came  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the 
labourers  at  his  death,  I found  numbers  of  men  employed  who  got  full  wages,  but  were 
totally  incapable  of  work  from  age ; and  I know,  from  previously  having  been  there,  that 
when  he  was  remonstrated  with  for  retaining  many  men  of  advanced  age,  some  of  whom 
had  been  but  few  years  in  his  employment,  his  reply  was,  “We  arc  all  growing  old,  and  we 
would  not  wish  ourselves  to  be  cast  off  in  our  old  age and  accordingly,  he  refused  to 
dismiss  any  of  those  men.  I can  mention,  as  to  any  tenants  on  his  property  having  been 
removed — there  lias  been  allusion  made  to  the  removal  of  tenants,  but  not  of  tenants  on 
his  property.  My  brother  can  explain  as  to  that ; but  as  to  his  own  property,  for  a great 
many  years  no  tenants  had  been  removed,  except  one  family,  who  were  brought  in  a veiy 
fbw  years  previously  by  liimself,  placed  in  a house  recently  built,  and  employed  as  labourers. 
Being  young  men,  and  engaged  in  some  of  the  disturbances  of  the  country,  they  became 
very  bad  characters,  and  were  accordingly  served  with  notice  to  quit,  and  after  an  ejectment 
had  been  brought,  they  gave  up  the  land.  They  were  not  turned  out,  but  gave  up  the 
land  ; and  in  a few  nights  afterwards,  the  house  was  burned.  The  burning  of  the  house 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  spring  or  summer  previous  to  September,  1843. 

2.  With  that  exception,  so  far  as  you  know,  he  had  not  removed  any  tenants  at  all  off 
his  own  property  ? — Not  for  many  years.  I should  say  sixteen. 

3.  [To  Mr.  John  Francis  Waller.] — Are  there  any  matters  referred  to  in  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  O’Brien  Dillon  and  Mr.  Denis  Kennedy  upon  which  you  wish  to  remark  ? — There 
are.  I will  apply  myself  to  the  observation  with  regard  to  my  father's  conduct  as  an  agent, 
lie  was  agent  of  Colonel  Ashworth,  of  certain  estates  that  lie  about  eight  miles  from  Finnoe. 
There  is  a statement  that  he  ejected  some  two  or  three  tenants  ; but  he  did  not  certainly, 
that  I know  of,  nor  do  I believe  he  did.  I will  take  the  liberty  of  stating  what  was  done 
on  those  lands.  In  the  year  1838,  there  was  a then  subsisting  lease  for,  I think,  three  lives 
vested  in  four  men,  two  of  the  name  of  Slattery,  and  two  of  the  name  of  Madden.  Those 
men,  as  is  common  in  that  part  of  the  country,  had  subdivided  and  sublet  their  farm,  not 
under  deed.  The  consequence,  as  usual,  was,  that  there  was  not  only  constant  quarrelling 
be!  ween  the  tenants  themselves,  as  to  the  modes  of  payment  of  their  rent,  and  the  propor- 
tions in  which  they  should  pay,  but  the  tenants  themselves  were  constantly  quarrelling  with 
the  under-tenants.  They  themselves  determined  to  force  an  ejectment,  and  refused  to  pay 
their  rent.  My  father  entreated  them  not  to  lose  a good  interest  and  a long  tenure,  three 
lives ; but  they  insisted  that  they  would  not  pay  their  rent,  and  they  said  they  would 
rather  lie  in  the  ditch,  than  have  this  constant  quarrelling  among  themselves  ; and  eventually 
they  were  accordingly  ejected  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Every  person,  either  the  lessees 
themselves,  or  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  lessees  (two  I believe  were  deceased), 
was  reinstated  in  the  land  ; but  several  persons  who  had  no  such  claim  on  the  lands  at 
all  were  put  out.  They  had  very  small  portions  of  land. 

4.  As  under-tenants  ? — Merely  under-tenants.  What  tenure  they  had  I do  not  know. 
Probably  none  whatever.  I am  quite  sure  they  had  none,  but  merely  held  from  year  to 
year,  under  the  grasp  of  others,  who  extorted  a high  rent  from  them,  and  I know  they 
were  exceedingly  impoverished.  They  were  put  out,  and  they  got  the  materials  of  their 
houses,  the  thatch,  and  the  roof,  and  timber,  and  I believe  the  walls,  to  do  what  they  liked 
with.  They  were  also  very  quarrelsome  persons,  to  my  own  knowledge,  for  I have  known 
them  to  have  been  summoned  at  the  petty  and  quainter  sessions,  for  outrages  among  each 
other.  I should  state  that  the  lands  were  called  Knockinaboully.  So  far  as  that  land  is 
concerned,  that  occurred  in  1838.  There  was  also  a townland  of  the  name  of  Esker.  A 
lease  of  those  lauds  expired  by  effluxion  of  time. 

5.  When? — A good  while  ago.  I should  safely  say,  in  1837.  The  original  lessees 
there  were  two  men  of  the  name  of  Cowan.  They  were  certainly  unable  to  manage  the 
whole  farm — it  was  too  large  for  them.  They  were  forgiven  considerable  arrears  of  the 
rent  due  under  the  lease,  and  they  got  such  portion  of  the  land  as  my  father  conceived  was 
most  suitable  to  their  interest  to  hold.  The  residue  of  the  land  was  set  to  other  tenants ; 
and  in  that,  as  in  all  other  cases,  there  were  sub-lessees,  sub-holders,  or  rather  sub- 
occupants,  who  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the  lands,  nor  did  they  set  up  any  claim,  nor 
did  they  expect  to  be  reinstated.  The  men  in  Esker  were  well  conducted,  and  quiet  about 
the  matter,  and  each  got  £l,  and  the  timber  and  thatch  of  then-  houses.  They  stated  that 
they  did  not  expect  any  thing,  and  expressed  themselves  very  thankful.  On  other  portions 
of  the  estate,  from  time  to  time,  process  of  ejectment  was  issued  out,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  interfering  with  the  tenure,  but  for  the  usual  purpose  of  enforcing  rent.  In  many  cases 
decrees  were  obtained  on  those  ejectments,  but  the  tenants  were  not  disturbed  off  the 
land  ; the  arrears  were  in  some  cases  forgiven ; and  to  this  day,  in  several  of  those  cases, 
the  costs  of  the  ejectment  are  unpaid,  and  will  ever  remain  so.  The  only  other  case 
that  I have  to  mention  is,  the  case  of  Newtown, — and  I mention  this  particularly,  because 
a most  dishonest  use  was  made  of  an  ejectment  had  at  that  time,  and  made  by  a person 
misrepresenting  the  facts ; he  himself  being,  I believe,  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  truth. 
The  lands  of  Newtown,  also  a portion  of  Colonel  Ashworth’s  property,  are  held  under  a 
lease  for  lives,  renewable  for  ever,  by  a gentleman;  the  head  rent  is  over  £300  a year. 
He  himself  has  let  the  land  to  persons  of  the  name  of  Gleeson,  deriving  out  of  it  a profit 
rent  of  over  £100  a year  ; and  they,  as  usual,  have  sublet  to  poor  persons. 
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6*  1iiave  sublet  again  ? — They  have.  The  occupants  are  the  third  under  ti  e I7  A January,  1&45. 

landlord.  For  many  years,  to  my  own  knowledge,  the  rent  has  been  most  unsatisfactorily-  

paid  by  the  tenant;  and  I have  known,  on  several  occasions,  ejectments  to  be  brought  to  -099. 

recover  that  rent.  In  the  year  1843,  ejectments  were  brought,  and  the  habere  wr-;  Bdward  w‘ffcr*  esq" 

executed,  there  being,  I think,  a year  and  a half’s  rent  due.  I am  perfectly  certain  that  John  F Waller  e*o 

was  due.  this  was  against  the  immediate  tenant,  who  had  a protit  out  of  it.  and  so  had 

his  tenants  who  under-let  again.  The  habere  was  executed,  and  formal  posse>sion,  of 

course,  was  taken ; but  all  the  sub-tenants,  and  the  second  lessee,  who  was  also  an 

occupant,  were  replaced  in  their  occupation  as  caretakers.  No  tenure  was  recognised, 

but  they  were  kept  in  on  sufferance.  They  cultivated  their  farms,  and  continued  to  act  in 

every  respect  as  before,  until  the  land  was  redeemed  in  1S44,  when,  of  course,  all  parties 

were  re-admitted  to  their  former  rights.  I mention  this,  because  a very  untrue  statement 

appeared  immediately  after  my  father’s  death  on  the  subject  of  it.  by  a person  who  was  the 

professional  partner  of  the  tenant,  they  being  both  attorneys.  Now  I have  to  mention  a 

matter  with  regard  to  another  portion  of  these  lands,  which  I think,  perhaps,  is  verv 

important : those  are  the  lands  of  Ballymoylan. 

7.  Also  on  Colonel  Ashworth’s  estate? — Yes — who  is  a person  of  the  most  liberal 
character  and  disposition  to  his  tenants,  and  always  ready  to  accede  to  any  proposition  cf 
kindness.  Shortly  previous  to  the  death  of  my  father,  the  year  being  a very  bad  one  in 
the  south  of  Ireland,  he  had  himself  recommended  to  Colonel  Ashworth,  that  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  the  crops  on  that  estate  of  Ballymoylan.  a considerable  reduction' should  b-- 
made  in  the  gale  of  rent,  accruing  due  in  May*  1343.  I do  not  know  that  my  father 
suggested  the  amount  of  abatement,  hut  I know  that  he  suggested  that  it  should  be  a 
liberal  one,  with  which  Colonel  Ashworth  most  cheerfully  complied.  When  my  father  get 
the  agency,  he  had  changed  the  course  of  collection  of  rents  from  six-montlily  to  only  onc  e 
in  the  year,  considering  that  it  would  be  easier  on  the  tenants,  and  perhaps  that  is*  some 
exemplification  of  the  harshness  of  his  dealings  with  the  people.  The  November  and  11a 
rent  lie  collected  in  the  November  following. 

8.  One  half-year’s  rent  which  he  received  had  been  a year  due,  and  the  other  half  a 
year?— Yes.  The  rent  due  in  the  November  of  1S42,  and  the  May  of  1843,  he  collected 
in  the  November  of  1S43,  one  having  been  due  twelve  months,  and  the  other  six.  He  was 
murdered  before  the  collection  of  the  rent  for  which  the  abatement  was  to  be  given ; and 
I,  carrying  out  his  suggestion  to  Colonel  Ashworth,  and  with  Colonel  Ashworth's  full 
assent,  who  was  present  at  the  time,  went  on  the  lands,  and  made  the  abatement  to  the 
tenants.  It  was  December  the  16th,  1843,  that  we  went  on  the  lands.  I proposed,  and 
Colonel  Ashworth  at  once  acceded  to  the  suggestion,  that  for  the  May  rent  of  1843,  the 
tenants  on  that  estate  who  came  then  to  pay  should  have  a reduction*  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  on  their  gale  of  rent.  Those  that  then  paid  got  it;  and  they  continued,  even  those 
that  did  not  pay  up  to  January  and  February,  1844,  to  get  it — in  fact,  they  all  got  it  for 
that  gale  of  rent,  and  Colonel  Ashworth  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  ray 
father’s  suggestion.  Wheu  they  got  that  abatement,  knowing  something  of  the  cliaractc'r 
of  the  people,  I was  naturally  suspicious  lest  a temporary  abatement,  made  on  account  of 
a season  of  great  distress,  should  be  sought-  to  be  misunderstood  by  them  and  construed 
into  a permanent  abatement ; and  consequently,  both  Colonel  Ashworth  and  myself  expressly 
and  publicly  stated  to  the  tenants  then  assembled  there,  that  it  was  an  abatement  for  the 
time  being — that  he  pledged  himself  to  no  abatement  in  the  future — but  that  he  would  be 
always  ready  to  treat  his  tenants  kindly  and  well,  as  exigency  should  demand.  That  was 
the  substance  of  his  intimation.  And  on  many  other  occasions,  between  the  16th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  and  my  last  visit  to  the  country,  I repeated  the  same  statement.  I had  arranged  to 
collect  the  rents  as  my  father  did  in  November.  The  last  day  of  October,  in  fact,  was  the 
time  always  appointed  to  collect  the  rents;  but  the  bailiff and  some  of  the  people  represented 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a great  kindness  to  give  them  till  towards  the  cud  of  December, 
because  the  month  of  November  and  the  early  part  of  December  was  the  rime  they  were 
occupied  in  threshing  their  corn  and  making  their  rents.  I said  at  once,  *'*  I will  give  you 
every  indulgence  that  you  can  seek  in  that  way ; ” my  wish  being,  as  I expressed  to  them, 
to  concede  to  them  every  indulgence  that  was  reasonable,  expecting  in  return  that  when  I 
did  at  length  go  for  the  rents,  they  would  be  ready  to  pay  them,  and  so  I stated  to  them. 

I went  down  on  the  16th  of  December.  "When  I came  to  collect-  that  rent.  I said  to 
whoever  was  the  first  man,  “ Well,  have  you  your  rent-  ? — it  is  so  much.”  “ Oh  no.  your 
honour,  that  is  not  the  rent  at  all ; it-  is  .so  much.”  **  How  is  that.”  said  I.  " Oh,  your 
honour  knows  the  abatement  that  the  Colonel  gave  us — the  permanent  abatement.”  “ No,” 
said  I.  " there  was  no  such  thing,  and  you  know  there  was  no  such  thing,  because  you  have 
been  cautiously  warned  against  any  such  mis-impression.”  The  men  collected  together  ; 
they  were  all  at  the  town’s  end — nearly  all  of  them,  to  the  amount  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty.  This  man  said  that  he  had  money ; “ But,”  said  he,  “ if  that  is  the  case,  your  honour, 

I may  as  well  put  it  up  again  : I will  not  pay  it.”  He  was  beginning  to  talk  loxidly.  and  I 
said,  “ I shall  have  no  talk  above  your  breath : do  not  make  a noise  about  it.  W hy  do  you 
not  pay?”  He  declined  to  pay  and  left  the  room.  I then  proceeded  to  collect  the  rents 
of  the  other  estates.  In  the  meantime,  they  remained  outside  collected ; and  I finally,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  went  away.  They  would  not  pay,  and  I said,  **  I shall,  ot  course,  see 
this  matter  out : if  you  do  not  pay,  I shall  enforce  payment.”  I must  state  that  I offered 
them  all  (though  I think  they  were  in  no  wise,  from  the  season,  entitled  to  it)  a reduction 
of  2s.  in  the  pound  on  the  year’s  rent.  “ Now,”  I said,  “ what  you  got  last  on  the  half-year  s 
rent  was  5s.,  that  is  2s.  6d.  on  the  year’s  rent.  Though  I think  you  have  had  a good  and 
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prosperous  season,  I offer  you  2s.  in  the  pound  upon  the  year’s  rent,  that  is  within  6d.  in  the 
pound  of  it.  Though  I think  you  have  no  right  to  get  it,  if  you  pay  punctually  to-day  you 
shall  have  it.”  They  rejected  that  offer,  because  they  could  not  get  the  6d.  additional. 
One  of  those  men,  who  had  an  ulterior  view,  though  1 do  not  mean  in  the  least  degree  to 
impeach  his  disposition  to  do  well,  had  a promise  of  a portion  of  land  that  lay  next  his  own, 
upon  its  being  out  of  lease,  the  man  being  unable  to  hold  it  any  longer,  and  being  ejected! 
I told  him  that  he  had  little  chance  indeed  of  getting  land  if  he  would  not,  as  an  honest 
man,  pay  Ids  rent.  He  came  in  the  next  day,  and  protested  that  he  had  no  wish  not  to 
pay  the  full  rent ; that  it  was  true  what  I had  said  with  regard  to  the  abatement,  but  that 
he  was  afraid  of  his  life  to  pay  it,  for  all  the  rest  were  combined  against  him,  he  said,  and 
were  abusing  him  on  the  lands.  But  he  came  into  Nenagh  to  me  and  paid  the  rent.  When 
he  had  paid  the  rent,  I said,  There  is  2s.  in  the  pound  for  you  back,”  protesting  at  the 
same  time  that  he  did  not  even  deserve  that.  I proceeded  then  to  issue  processes  against 
all  the  others  for  the  full  rent  up  to  May,  1844,  up  to  the  year’s  end. 

9.  That  was  in  December,  1S44  ? — Yes,  the  16th  and  17th  of  December,  1844.  I then 
came  to  Dublin,  and  the  bailiff  transmitted  to  me,  which  he  also  transmitted  to  the  police 
authorities,  this  threatening  notice,  which  was  placed  on  the  door  or  some  part  of  the  pre- 
mises of  the  man  who  had  paid  his  rent.  ‘ Here  is  a strict  notice  to  all  men  in  Ballymoylan,  not 
to  pay  any  rent  without  the  full  abatement,  or  if  they  do  Captain  Night-Rightify-the-Poor 
swears  a oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  that  he  would  sweep  ye  before  him  of  the  face  of 
the  earth  ; so  take  notice.’  I communicated  that  to  Colonel  Ashworth,  and  I wrote  to  the 
tenants  that  I was  the  more  determined,  hi  consequence  of  that  notice,  to  proceed  for  the 
recovery  of  the  rent ; and  I have  done  so,  and  the  processes  are  now  pending  at  the  quarter 
sessions.  Many  of  the  tenants  evaded  the  service  of  the  processes  by  closing  their  doors. 

10.  Not  by  ejectment,  but  civil  bill  ? — Yes.  There  are  some  others  I have  been  obliged 
to  eject.  The  ejectments  were  previously  instituted.  Years  upon  years’  rent  was  owing ; 
there  was  an  accumulation  of  difficulties,  aud  they  paid  little  or  nothing.  I mention  this 
chiefly  to  show  that  really  there  was  the  greatest  possible  kindness  to  these  persons.  At 
the  same  time  that  I proceeded  in  tliis  strict  manner,  for  I cannot  call  it  harsh,  I purposely 
showed  to  tenants  on  the  estates,  that  I would  make  every  allowance  for  any  contingency 
or  losses,  and  did  so  in  many  instances.  I have  given  the  full  history  with  regard  to  any 
ejectment  that  took  place  on  the  land  since  1837.  Other  than  that,  there  has  not  been  a 
creature  disturbed.  With  regard  to  my  father’s  dealings — he  employed  a large  number  of 
men.  I have  had  a return  made  of  the  number  of  men  he  had  employed  for  the  year  ante- 
cedent to  his  death,  which  amounted  to  10,666 — that  is  an  average  of  about  209  a week. 
Of  those,  many  were  masons,  carpenters,  and  other  tradesmen. 

11.  About  thirty  a day  you  mean? — About  209  a week. 

12.  That  is  the  number  of  days’  work? — Yes ; the  number  of  days’  work  of  one  man. 

13.  There  was  a vast  deal  of  money  paid  in  wages  then  ? — Yes.  His  practice  was,  to 
pay  his  men  weekly,  with  the  exception  of  any  men  that  required  to  have  advanced  to  them, 
as  they  do  in  the  country,  food — potatoes,  for  instance ; it  is  usual  to  accommodate  them 
in  that  way,  and  those  things  were  advanced : the  residue  was  money  paid  punctually 
every  Saturday  night.  What  I have  mentioned,  as  to  provisions  being  advanced  to  them, 
occurred  in  some  instances  only,  I believe,  and  wherever  it  did  occur,  it  was,  as  I believe, 
at  then*  particular  desire : they  got  it  in  advance,  and  they  worked  it  out.  With  the 
exception  of  that,  it  was  ready  money  dealing. 

14.  Have  you  any  means  of  stating  at  all  what  you  consider  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  unfortunate  murder  of  your  father  ? — Negatively.  It  has  been  studiously  said  by  some 
persons,  that  they  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  robbery.  That  I think  is  impossible — for 
first,  if  there  were  any  purpose  of  robbing  the  house,  they  had  ample  means  during  the 
Bummer  months,  when  my  father  and  family  were  at  Buxton,  in  England.  Next,  if  that 
were  the  object,  the  robbery  would  have  been  committed  at  the  hour  at  wliich  persons 
generally  are  at  church,  namely,  twelve  o’clock  on  Sunday,  instead  of  the  time  when  per- 
sons would  be  all  congregated  at  their  dinner  tables.  And  next,  the  issue  of  it,  I think, 
pretty  well  proved  that  there  was  some  more  deadly  spirit  hi  the  attack,  for  not  only  did 
they  butcher  my  father  and  aunt,  and  nearly  butcher  my  mother,  but  they  sought  to  slay 
a little  child  of  five  yeai’s  old,  of  mine,  with  a large  iron  bar,  who  was  thrust  under  the 
table.  I cannot  think  the  spirit  of  utter  extermination  to  have  been  suggested  by  robbery 
in  the  first  instance,  nor  even  to  have  been  the  result  of  disappointed  expectations  when 
the  robbery  failed.  I must  say,  that  my  father  was  as  high-minded  and  honest  a man  as 
existed  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  best  employers  and  most  useful  men  there. 

15.  You  cannot  give  any  notion  whatever  of  the  cause  of  the  murder  ? — No.  Even 
upon  Tipperary  principles,  ‘i  find  it  difficult  to  suggest  a motive. 

16.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Arthur  French,  is  there  any  explanation  you  wish 
to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — Yes.  As  far  as  relates  to  the  late  Mr.  Waller  of  Finnoe,  I 
beg  to  state,  for  the  information  of  the  commissioners,  that  Mr.  French  does  not  attribute 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Waller  and  Miss  Vereker  to  the  account  he  gives  of  former  transactions ; 
and  Mr.  French  told  me  that  his  impression,  from  inquiry,  was,  that  the  attack  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  robbery,  and  that  the  only  other  cause  which  could  be  assigned,  was  the 
dispossessing  of  a tenant  of  the  name  of  Hogan,  and  which  was  mentioned  by  me  in 
evidence  before  the  commissioners.  Mr.  French’s  evidence  is,  therefore,  not  an  explana- 
tion, but  a substantial  charge  against  a person  who  cannot  now  rebut  it.  He  has  received 
his  information  from  a partial  source,  a dispossessed  tenant.  He  does  not  profess  to  have 
much  personal  knowledge,  nor  could  he,  having  been  seldom  in  the  country,  and  having 
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been  on  bad  terms  with  the  late  Mr.  Waller.  Mr.  French's  statement  contains  some  facts, 
but  omits  many  explanatory  ones,  and  is  otherwise  so  erroneous,  and  calculated  to  give  so 
false  a view  of  Mr.  Waller  s conduct,  that  I am  obliged,  for  the  purpose  of  explanation,  to 
state  several  matters,  which  would  be  otherwise  irrelevant  to  the  inquiry  before  the  board. 
Mr.  Mailers  family  for  many  generations  possessed,  among  manv  others  in  this  countv, 
the  property  of  Finnoe,— most  of  those  properties,  I believe,  since  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. On  his  fathers  death  in  1802,  he  came  into  the  joint  possession  of  it  with  his 
brothers  and  cousin.  Subsequently  the  property  was  divided  between  those  parties : and 
in  ISIS  Mr.  Waller  became  the  purchaser  of  hiss  cousin's  portion.  Having  built  on  his 
own  part  of  the  lands,  he  came  to  reside  there  in  1821.  Those  lands,  consisting  generally 
of  light  limestone  soils,  were  more  suited  to  sheep  pasture  than  tillage,  and  before  the 
late  war,  much  of  them,  as  I have  been  informed,  was  so  occupied : but  the  high  prices  for 
wheat  during  the  late  war  caused  them  to  he  converted,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  purpose 
of  tillage,  the  invariable  succession  being  wheat  and  potatoes,  and  this  without  manure 
from  cattle,  being  prepared  for  potatoes  by  a mixture  of  gravel  and  bog  earth.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  the  lands  were  completely  exhausted,  and  totally  unable  to  bear  the 
same  injudicious  course  of  husbandry.  Mr.  Waller,  in  order  to  save  the  lands  from  utter 
destruction,  was  obliged,  at  a sacrifice  of  several  years’  rent,  to  take  up  the  lands  from  the 
tenants,  and  let  them  out  as  a sheep  pasture.  Being  possessed  of  large  funds,  independent 
of  this  property,  he  often  spent  annually  in  the  improvement  of  it  more  than  its  yearly  value, 
and  employed  a greater  number  of  persons  than  were  previously  engaged  in  its  cultiva- 
tion when  fully  tenanted.  These  transactions  took  place  beforehand  about  twenty  years 
since  : and  after  that  only  one  lessee  was  evicted,  and  that  for  non-payment  of  rent,  in  1828. 
He  had,  however,  several  under-tenants.  Mr.  Waller  did  give  generally  to  his  workmen 
who  resided  on  his  land  some  small  portion  of  ground — some  an  acre,  some  more,  some 
less ; but  be  did  not  make  them  farmers.  His  habit  was  to  give  them  constant  employ- 
ment, which  accounts  for  the  uniform  rate  of  wages.  Sir.  French  states  the  rate  of  wages 
given  at  the  different  seasons,  by  employers  who  only  gave  occasional  work.  When  a 
labourer  had  about  an  acre  Irish,  Mr.  Walier  charged  30,s\  a year  for  the  house,  land,  and 
sufficiency  of  turbary,  and  so  in  proportion.  Mr.  French  may  have  been  led  into  error, 
by  seeing  a number  of  cottages  with  very  small  gardens  or  without  them ; but  these  are 
inhabited  by  old  people  and  widows,  who  have  them  free  of  all  rent  or  charges.  Several 
of  Mr.  Waller's  workmen  were  from  the  Commons  of  Carney,  where  they  hacl  small 
fee-simple  holdings,  some  from  the  estates  of  the  neighbouring  proprietors ; to  these  Mr. 
French’s  charge  cannot  apply.  Mr.  French  is  quite  wrong  in  stating  Mr.  Waller  gave  his 
men  potatoes  all  the  year  round ; they  were  only  given  at  the  desire  of  the  men,  and  as 
an  advance  in  the  scarce  time  of  the  year,  when  they  had  lost  much  in  weight  and  quantity 
by  keeping  over,  and  were  of  much  more  value  than  the  general  average  price,  stated  by  Mr. 
French  to  be  4s.’GcZ.  for  twenty-four  stones.  Mr.  Waller,  some  years  since,  when  potatoes  were 
very,  high,  told  his  men,  as  their  wages  were  fixed,  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  have  any 
potatoes  they  required  at  a fixed  price,  and  they  accordingly  got  them  in  summer  at  6s.  for 
twenty-four  stones;  and  sometimes  this  was  considerably  below  the  money-price  at  that 
season,  sometimes  the  full  value,  and  once  a little  more.  Mr.  French  makes  the  average  6s. 
to  7s.  at  the  late  season.  I believe  Mr.  Waller  had  fewer  dealings  with  his  workmen,  and 
gave  them  more  money,  than  any  gentleman  in  the  country.  They  were  paid  every  Saturday 
night;  and  the  labourers  in  the  neighbourhood  were  always  most  anxious  to  enter  his 
employment,  as  they  received  more  ready  money  from  him  than  from  others.  I hope  I 
have  shown  that  the  statements  which  might  derogate  from  the  fair  character  which  Mr. 
Waller  was  generally  admitted  to  hear,  are  incorrect  and  exaggerated.  Mr.  French  has 
fallen  into  many  errors.  I regret  I cannot  say  that  even  one  of  them  was  favourable  to 
the  character  of  a gentleman,  whom  he  admits  to  have  done  so  much  to  improve  the 
country. 

[The  witnesses  withdrew1.'] 


Dublin,  Saturday,  18th  January,  1845. 

Vincent  Scully,  esq.,  of  Dublin,  Barristcr-at-Law,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Doheny,  given  at  Cashel,  in  September  last,  are 
there  any  observations  with  respect  to  it  which  you  would  wish  to  address  to  the  commis- 
sioners ? — There  are.  Some  days  since  your  secretary  forwarded  to  me  a copy  of  certain 
statements  made  before  you  at  Cashel,  by  Mr.  Michael  Doheny,  relating  to  my  brother,  the 
late  Air.  James  Scully  of  KHfeacle.  Before  I proceed  to  answer  those  statements,  I shall  take 
the  liberty  of  reading  them  over  to  you,  and  of  requesting  that  they  may  appear  in  con- 
junction with  the  evidence  I shall  give  before  yon.  The  statements,  as  furnished  to  me, 
are  as  follow : — 

“With  respect  to  the  murder  of  Mr.  Scully,  what  were  the' circumstances? — That  was 
a totally  different  case.  He  had  the  name,  I do  not  know  how  justly,  of  being  an 
extremely  harsh  landlord,  but  the  immediate  act  of  oppression  was  about  con-acre 
potatoes.  He  had  exceedingly  valuable  land  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  set  it  to  his 
workmen,  at  the  rate  of  £14  an  acre,  which  was  a very  exorbitant  rent  to  pay,  and  £7 
of  it  in  hand,  and  at  the  January  sessions  he  always  processed  them  for  the  other  half, 
at  least  he  did  it  this  year,  for  I was  here  in  court  when  it  came  before  Mr.  How ley. 
After  having  processed  them  and  obtained  the  decrees,  he  dug  the  potatoes,  and  put  his 
Part  HI.  ® ^ 
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own  liorses  to  them,  and  drew  them  out  in  the  road,  and  spilled  them  on  the  road,  and 
also  let  his  bullocks  into  the  field  ; this  was  hi  instances  where  a man  did  not  like  to  take 
his  potatoes  away. 

“ What  was  the  reason  for  their  not  taking  the  potatoes  ? — In  those  wet  seasons,  his 
land  being  very  rich  land,  the  crop  was  any  thing  but  good. 

“ In  Mr.  Scully’s  case,  who  were  the  parties  by  whom  the  conspiracy  was  got  up  ? — I do 
not  know.  The  way  I came  to  know  the  circumstances  as  I state  them  now,  is,  that  there 
were  persons  in  gaol,  and  I had  communications  with  their  attorney,  and  some  of  their 
friends.  I know  some  of  their  iriends,  and  they  denied  to  me  and  every  one  else, 
that  they  were  the  parties ; but  it  was  just  the  time  that  this  was  going  on  that  this 
occurred. 

“And  in  your  opinion  the  facts  you  have  stated  were  the  cause  of  the  outrage? — There 
were  other  causes.  He  had  evicted  at  least  thirty  families. 

“ Had  they  been  evicted  before  that  ? — There  was  a scene  of  warfare  going  on  between 
him  and  his  tenants  for  a long  time. 

“ Are  you  able  to  state  the  condition,  or  whether  the  parties  who  concocted  the  con- 
spiracy against  Mr.  Cooper  were  connected  in  any  degree  with  the  land  from  which  the 
tenant  was  dispossessed  ? — I do  not  know,  or  whether  there  existed  any  conspiracy,  hut 
the  report  was,  after  the  murder  had  occurred,  through  the  country,  and  believed  up  to 
the  time  of  the  trial,  that  it  was  the  parties  that  intended  to  shoot  Mr.  Cooper  shot  both. 
That  was  the  belief  through  the  country,  but  upon  the  trial  it  came  out  that  these 

Earties  had  no  connexion  with  Mr.  Cooper.  But  with  regard  to  Mr.  Scully,  I stated  to 
[r.  Scully’s  brother  once  or  twice,  from  information  that  I had  received,  he  was  in  danger ; 
that  I was  aware,  hut  for  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  some  clergymen,  there  was 
such  a feeling  against  him,  that  it  was  impossible  but  an  attempt  would  be  made  on 
his  life. 

“ Had  he  evicted  those  families  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — There  was  a Mr.  White, 
who  was  a middleman,  who  had  land  for  7s.  an  acre.  Mr.  White  was  a poor  man;  he 
used  to  receive  the  rent  from  the  tenants,  and  not  pay  Mr.  Scully,  and  Mr.  Scully  brought 
an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

“ But  the  occupying  tenants  had  paid  the  rent  to  Mr.  White  ? — Yes.  Then  during  the 
six  months  a part  of  these  tenants,  some  four  or  five,  combined  and  made  up  the  rent,  and 
they  paid  this  deficiency  and  redeemed  the  land  for  the  middleman,  in  order  not  to  have 
Mr.  Scully  for  their  landlord. 

“ Then  how  did  it  happen  that  they  were  eventually  ejected  ? — They  had  redeemed 
after  he  ejected  them.  The  sheriff  was  there  and  a troop  of  soldiers ; several  families 
were  out  in  hovels  in  a very  bad  season.  In  the  harvest  he  was  in  the  habit  of  driving 
for  the  rent  on  the  lands  from  the  under-tenants,  and  he  had  the  greatest  possible  wish 
to  get  Mr.  "White  out  of  the  lands,  and  when  he  found  the  tenants,  instead  of  assisting 
him  assisted  Mr.  White,  he  was  hard  with  the  tenants.  He  was  an  extremely  stubborn 
man,  and  fond  of  his  own  opinion,  and  would  assert  it  at  any  risk,  and  went  armed  for  I 
believe  a year  previous  to  his  murder,  and  in  perfect  defiance  of  every  body,  went  out  at 
all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  Ho  went  out  the  very  night  he  was  fired  at;  the  shot 
that  was  fired  at  him  hit  him  in  the  cheek  ; it  was  a leaden  spoon  which  lodged  in  his 
mouth:  and  he  went  out  armed  to  look  for  them.  It  was  rather  owing  to  his  extraordinary 
spirit  of  resistance  and  daring  them,  that  the  murder  was  committed.  I knew  Mr.  Scully 
perfectly  well  myself,  and  thought  him  far  from  unkind  or  unfeeling.  I thought  the 
' very  contrary.” 

Mr.  Doheny  appears  to  have  stated  to  you,  in  positive  terms,  several  matters  calculated  to 
reflect  upon  my  brother’s  memory,  which  could  not  have  been  within  his  personal  know- 
ledge, and  which  are  in  fact  all  untrue.  I regret  the  different  charges  were  not  made  in 
such  a form  as  would  have  enabled  me  to  meet  them  shortly  with  clear  and  distinct  con- 
tradictions. The  vague  manner  in  which  they  are  put  forward,  by  a person  evidently 
speaking  of  matters  not  personally  known  to  him,  compels  me  to  state  the  facts  more  fully 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  The  only  matters  I can  collect  from  the 
different  confused  statements,  as  requiring  any  specific  notice,  are ; 1st,  As  to  the  setting 
of  some  con-acre  potato  land ; 2nd,  As  to  the  ejectment  of  Mr.  White  and  his  under-tenants; 
3rd,  As  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  murder  of  my  brother;  4th,  As  to  his  general  con- 
duct and  character.  First,  As  to  the  potato  land.  My  brother  occupied  himself  in  farming 
about  240  Irish  acres  of  the  lands  of  Kilfeacle,  which  form  a part  of  the  fertile  district  well 
known  as  the  Golden  Vein  or  Vale  of  Ireland.  These  lands  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of 
his  family.  They  were  always  regarded  as  prime  land,  consisting  of  rich  pasture  and 
meadow  land.  A small  portion  only  was  rich  lowland,  which  at  a great  expense  had  been 
completely  drained  by  my  brother.  One  of  the  fields  was  called  Park  Lahard,  being  the 
Irish  for  its  actual  situation,  viz.— “ The  park  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.”  This  field  contained 
about  twenty-two  Irish  acres,  all  fine  dry  upland,  except  about  one  acre  forming  a part  of 
the  lowland  that  had  been  drained  by  my  brother.  The  entire  field  was  what  is  called 
“ bawn  ” land,  not  having  been  tilled  or  turned  up  for  over  seventy  years.  It  was 
considered  the  best  field  for  miles  round.  The  prodigious  productiveness  of  such  a field  when 
first  turned  up  for  potato  land,  is  well  known  to  all  persons  acquainted  with  such  matters. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  such  land  is  to  be  met  with  on  any  terms.  Whenever  it  can  be  had  it 
is  eagerly  sought  for,  especially  by  persons  called  potato  jobbers,  whose  trade  it  is  to  speculate 
in  taking  con-acre  potato  land,  generally  from  small  farmers  in  want  of  ready  money. 
These  jobbers  have  sometimes  a few  acres  of  their  own,  and  often  have  no  land  whatever. 
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They  must  always  have  sufficient  ready  money  to  pay  in  advance,  it  not  being  the  practice 
to  give  them  any  credit.  The  business  is  to  a certain  extent  speculative,  though  often 
more  lucrative  than  holding  large  farms.  I have  myself  some  cottier  tenants  who  have  thus 
realised  considerable  sums,  whilst  the  adjoining  tenants  of  large  farms  have  not  near  so  much 
money.  In  one  instance,  where  a tenant  holding  about  thirty  acres  owed  me  two  years’ 
rent,  the  tenant  who  held  only  about  three  acres  of  the  next  adjoining  land,  offered  to  pay 
me  the  arrear,  besides  paying  a much  larger  sum  to  the  defaulting  tenant  for  the  good-will 
of  his  farm.  I inquired  at  the  time  how  so  small  a tenant  could  pay  so  large  a sum,  and 
was  informed  that  he  had  made  £300  or  £400  by  talcing  con-acre  potato  land  from  the 
farmers  in  his  neighbourhood.  The  profits  of  a potato  jobber  will  of  course  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  con-acre  land,  the  nature  of  the  potato  season,  and  the  price  which 
potatoes  may  happen  to  bear  in  the  following  year.  It  is  well  known  that  the  most  productive 
year  is  not  always  the  most  profitable  to  the  grower  of  corn.  This  applies  more  strongly 
to  potatoes,  which  being  a more  bulky  and  perishable  commodity  than  corn,  are  much 
more  certain  to  rise  in  price  in  proportion  to  the  scarcity  of  the  season.  The  potato  jobber 
knows,  that  worn-out  land  will  produce  only  a deficient  crop  of  the  worst  description  of  bad 
potatoes,  called  ‘*  lumpers very  often  not  repaying  the  mere  cost  of  cultivation.  Ilia  great 
object  therefore  is,  to  get  even  at  a high  price,  a piece  of  good  fresh  land,  which  alone  is  capable 
of  producing  the  best  description  of  potatoes.  It  is  quite  a common  thing  to  pay  £12  or  guineas 
per  Irish  acre  to  farmers  for  average goodcon-acre  land,  much  inferior  to  the  land  of  KUfeaele. 
The  people  of  a district  are  always  anxious  that  old  pasture  land  should  be  turned  up,  to 
afford  an  additional  supply  of  potatoes  and  tillage  to  the  neighbourhood.  In  many  instances, 
to  effect  that  object,  they  have  assembled  in  great  numbers  and  turned  up  large  tracts  of 
grass  land  in  the  night  time.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  county  Clare  Terryalt  system. 
The  setting  of  Park  Lahard  by  my  brother  in  April,  1841,  was  considered  a benefaction  to 
his  neighbourhood.  It  was  the  only  potato  land  he  ever  set  at  £14  per  Irish  acre,  or 
£8  12s.  Ad.  per  British  acre — the  relative  proportions  between  the  two  measurements 
being  very  nearly  as  one  to  one  and  five-eighths,  or  as  eight  to  thirteen.  Had  he,  how- 
ever, thought  proper  to  demand  a higher  price  he  might  easily  have  obtained  it,  as  high 
and  higher  prices  had  in  that  year  been  paid  for  con-acre  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  In 
one  instance  that  my  brother  knew  of,  “ bawn”  land  had  been  set  for  two  successive  crops  at 
the  rate  of  twenty-eight  guineas  per  Irish  acre  ; fourteen  guineas  being  paid  in  hand  for 
the  first  crop,  and  security  being  given  to  pay  the  other  fourteen  for  the  second  crop.  In 
another  instance  thirteen  guineas  per  Irish  acre,  all  in  hand,  had  been  paid  for  one  crop 
out  of  less  valuable  laud.  My  brother,  however,  fixed  £ 1 4 an  acre  as  a proper  price,  and 
thought  it  more  fair  to  require  only  one-half  the  money  in  hand.  He  accordingly  gave 
notice  of  the  day  on  which  the  settings  were  to  be  made.  Upon  that  day  the  competition 
was  so  great  that  he  could  easily  have  set  twice  the  quantity  of  land,  and  one-half  of  the 
applicants  went  away  disappointed.  Those  thought  themselves  fortunate  who  succeeded 
in  getting  portions  of  the  field,  and  were  in  some  instances  obliged  by  the  unsuccessful 
applicants  to  share  their  portions  with  them.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  setting,  the 
potatoes  were  all  to  be  removed  to  the  headlands  before  the  10th  of  December,  1841,  to 
enable  my  brother  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  ensuing  crops.  The  remaining  half  of  the 
price  was  to  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  April,  1842,  or  before  the  potatoes  should  be  removed 
from  the  field.  Immediately  after  the  setting  a survey  was  made,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  quantities  contained  in  each  person’s 
lot.  From  the  original  survey  (now  before  you)  it  appears  that  Park  Lahard  contained 
22a.  Ir.  20p.  Irish,  set  in  fifty-five  different  lots,  varying  from  one  acre  to  five  roods.  The 
entire  field  was,  I believe,  set  to  potato  jobbers,  except  about  3a.  3r.,  of  which  one  acre 
was  set  to  my  brother’s  cousin,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Scully  ; half  an  acre  to  his  family  physician, 
Dr.  Ryan,  of  Tipperary  ; one  acre  to  my  brother's  ploughman  ; and  five  roods  to  his  smith. 
The  ploughman  and  smith  had  been  allotted  potato  land  on  another  part  of  Kilfeacle,  at 
£12  an  acre,  but  had  requested  to  be  changed  to  Park  Lahard,  on  account  of  the  very 
superior  quality  of  that  field.  Jeremiah  Scully,  Dr.  Ryan,  the  smith  .and  some  few  others 
had  got  their  portions  on  a particular  part  of  the  field,  containing  about  five  acres,  which,  when 
the  setting  took  place,  was  considered  a shade  richer  and  better  than  the  remainder.  The 
summer  of  1841  was  a wet  season,  and  on  that  account  the  five  acres  I have  mentioned, 
being  richer  land,  were  in  that  year  less  productive  than  the  rest  of  the  field.  Any  partial 
deficiency  in  quantity  was,  however,  amply  compensated  by  the  high  price  potatoes  bore 
in  the  spring  of  1842.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Scully  informs  me  that  my  brother  at  first  objected 
to  let  him  have  anv  part  of  the  field,  considering  that  he  did  not  want  con-acre  laud  and 
that  it  ought  all  to  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  country.  He  states,  that  he  measured  his 
potatoes;  that  the  produce  of  his  acre  was  over  100  barrels,  of  twenty-one  stones  each; 
that  in  the  spring  of  1842  he  sold  a large  part,  and  could  have  sold  the  entire,  at  8s.  per 
barrel;  and  that  he  used  the  remainder  for  seed  potatoes,  on  account  of  their  superior 
quality.  Thus  the  produce  of  this  acre,  though  deficient,  was  worth  about  £40.  Dr.  Ryan 
informs  me  that  he  considers  his  half  acre,  though  also  forming  a part  of  the  five  acres,  was 
worth  near  £20  in  the  spring  of  1S42.  The  ploughman,  a very  experienced  person,  states 
that  his  acre,  which  was  not  in  the  five  acres  but  was  a part  of  the  more  productive  portion 
of  the  field,  produced  the  finest  crop  of  the  best  description  of  potatoes  lie  had  ever  seen, 
and  that  the  produce  was  about  ISO  barrels,  which,  at  8s.  per  barrel,  would  be  worth  £72. 
You  can  thus  form  some  idea  of  the  profit  that  may  be  derived  from  speculating  in  good 
con-acre  land,  and  how  far  the  representations  made  to  you  were  correct,  that  " the  crop  was 
any  thing  but  good,”  and  that  “ £14  an  acre  was  a very  exorbitant  rent  to  pay  lor  sum 
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'>•  a field.  I have  already  stated  that  one-half  of  the  price  was  paid  in  hand,  and  that  the 
remaining  half  was  to  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  April,  1 842,  or  before  the  potatoes  should  he 
removed.  I have  ascertained  from  my  brother’s  attorney  that  there  was  no  process  for 
this  potato  money  “at  the  January  sessions”  of  1842.  There  were  but  two  processes 
connected  with  it,  viz.  in  June,  1842.  both  wholly  undefended;  being  cases  in  which  the 
parties  had  been  permitted  to  take  away  their  potatoes  upon  promises  of  immediate  pay- 
ment. The  decrees  remained  unexecuted  in  the  hands  of  my  brother’s  attorney,  from 
whom  I have  obtained  them  within  the  last  few  days.  The  two  original  decrees  (now 
before  you)  are  dated  the  23rd  of  June,  1842.  One  of  the  decrees  purports  to  have  been 
made  on  an  “10  U,”  and  the  other  for  “ the  use  of  potato  ground.”  . Although  every 
person  who  took  any  part  of  the  potato  laud  was  eventually  amply  repaid,  my  brother  in 
some  instances  made  allowances  of  £l  or  £2  for  partial  deficiencies  on  the  five  acres. 
There  was  a very  heavy  crop  on  all  the  rest  of  the  field.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform 
you  that  the  assertions  that  my  brother  “ dug  the  potatoes,  and  put  his  own  horses  to  them 
and  drew  them  out  in  the  road  and  also  let  his  bullocks  into  the  field,”  are  all  so  many  fabri- 
cations. In  reply  to  my  inquiries,  whether  such  things  were  ever  even  reported  against 
my  brother,  the  answers  were  that  these  statements  are  purely  fabulous.  The  setting  of 
the  potato  land  was  not,  in  the  remotest  manner,  connected  with  the  death  of  my  brother. 
I never  heard  any  report  of  that  nature.  There  may  have  been  such  a report  in  the 
country.  After  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  guilty  parties  were  in  prison,  several 
false  stories,  some  of  the  most  incredible  nature,  were  at  different  times  invented  and  cir- 
culated through  the  country,  in  order  to  mislead  and  prejudice  those  who  might  have  to 
act  as  jurors  on  the  trial.  I shall  state  hereafter  what  was  the  immediate  cause  of  my 
brother’s  murder.  Secondly,  as  to  the  ejectment  of  Mr.  Henry  White  and  his  under- 
tenants. Mr.  Henry  White  resided  at  Golden  Hills,  near  the  village  of  Golden.  He  was 
a magistrate,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Henry  Connor  White,  a grand  juror  of  the  countv.  He 
was  my  brother’s  immediate  tenant  to  381a.  2ii.,  Irish  measure,  of  Great  Mantlehill, 
or  Mantlehill  demesne,  under  a lease  (now  before  you)  for  one  life,  aged  about 
fifty  years,  at  17s.  Irish,  not  “ 7s.”  per  Irish  acre,  amounting  to  about  £299  British 
a year.  This  property  was  purchased  by  my  grandfather  for  the  full  value  about 
forty  years  ago,  from  the  Earl  of  Clanwilliam,  whose  demesne  it  had  been.  It  was  situate 
close  to  the  village  of  Golden,  and  was  enclosed  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  River 
Suir,  and  on  the  south  and  east  by  a demesne  wall.  Besides  the  38  1a.  2r.  let  to  Mr.  White, 
there  were  about  thirty-six  Irish  acres  also  within  the  demesne  wall,  occupied  by  groves 
and  ornamental  plantations.  The  381a.  2r.  consisted  of  rich  pasture  land  when  let  to  Mr. 
White,  who  sublet  the  lands  to  upwards  of  thirty  under-tenants,  at  rents  amounting  to  near 
£950 — thus  deriving  a profit  rent  of  about  £650  from  the  lands.  Besides  this  profit  rent, 
Mr.  White  had  a profit  rent  of  about  £250  a year  out  of  the  village  fairs  and  lands  of 
Golden,  held  by  him  at  £60  a year  from  my  brother,  under  a perpetual  lease.  He  had  also 
other  valuable  properties  in  the  counties  of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Cork.  It  was 
therefore,  I conceive,  incorrect  to  have  represented  him  to  you  as  “ a poor  man.”  Mr. 
White  was  always  most  unpunctual  in  the  payment  of  his  rent.  His  interest  in  Great 
Mantlehill  being  but  for  one  life,  he  subdivided  the  lands,  and  he,  or  his  under-tenants, 
broke  up  all  the  lands  except  about  half  a dozen  acres,  notwithstanding  repeated  writs  of 
injunction  obtained  against  them  by  my  brother,  and  by  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  Denis 
Scully.  They  also  did  all  in  their  power  to  injure  the  property,  by  repeatedly  using  gravel 
as  a stimulant  to  the  lands — thus  enabling  themselves  to  extract  ten  or  twelve,  and  in  some 
instances  as  many  as  sixteen,  exhausting  crops  in  succession.  I have  heard  that  Mr.  White 
got  very  large  sums  as  fines  for  permitting  this  course  of  conduct.  In  one  instance  £10 
an  acre,  or  £800  above  the  rent,  for  permitting  his  under-tenants  to  turn  up  eighty  acres 
of  old  grass  land.  The  demesne  walls  were  dilapidated,  and  piers  and  iron  gates  broken 
down,  and  the  groves  and  plantations  trespassed  on  by  the  numerous  under-tenants  and 
their  families,  who  were  frequently  detected  damaging  and  stealing  the  young  trees  and 
timber,  and  encouraging  others  to  do  so.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  you  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  immense  injury  thus  done  to  this  valuable  property,  in  defiance  of  every  remon- 
strance made  by  my  brother.  In  the  lifetime  of  my  father  he  had  to  bring  an  ejectment 
for  a very  large  arrear  then  due  to  him  by  Mr.  White.  In  the  year  1838  my  brother  was 
compelled  to  bring  another  ejectment  against  Mr.  White,  who  then  owed  a large  arrear  of 
rent.  . This  is  the  ejectment  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Doheny.  My  brother’s  object  in  bringing 
this  ejectment  was  to  obtain  payment  of  his  rent.  He  often  complained  to  me  that  he  was 
1(S  ou*  ren^  % ^r-  White,  who  had  so  large  a profit  rent  from  the  lands. 
Mr.  vV  hite  not  having  paid  his  arrear,  it  became  necessary  to  execute  the  habere , and  take 
possession  of  the  entire  lands,  which  was  done  in  the  month  of  May,  1838.  Upon  that 
occasion  my  brother  found  it  necessary  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution  and  regularity, 
being  quite  aware  that  Mr.  White  would  take  every  advantage  of  any  false  step.  About 
this  period  several  cautionary  notices  was  served  on  the  part  of  Mr.  White.  My  brother 
had  to  go  through  the  legal  form  of  removing  every  tenant  from  the  land.  I was  in  Dublin 
at  the  time,  but  I have  been  informed  by  persons  who  were  on  the  spot  that  the  day  was 
fine,  and  that  the  several  under-tenants  went  back  into  their  houses  with  their  families  the 
same  evening.  This  of  course  they  could  not  have  done  had  they  been  opposed  by  my 
brother.  A short  time  before  the  lands  were  redeemed  I had  left  Ireland ; but  in  my 
brother  s rent  book  (now  before  you)  there  are,  in  his  hand-writing,  under  the  date  of  22nd 
beptember,  1838,  certain  credits  given  to  Mr.  White,  amounting  to  £747  16s.  5d.,  for  the 
arrears  of  rent  of  Mantlehill,  independent  of  any  costs.  Mr.  White  was  then  restored,  and 
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he  and  his  under-tenants  have  ever  since  continued  in  possession.  The  representation  made 
to  you  that  Mr.  White  and  his  under-tenants  “were  eventually  ejected”  after  Mr.  White 
had  redeemed,  is  not  true.  Mr.  White  is  at  present  my  tenant  of  those  very  lands  Mv 
brother  was  not  “ in  the  habit  of  driving  for  the  rent  on  the  lands.”  He  frequently  com- 
plained to  me  of  the  ruinous  system  pursued  by  Mr.  White’s  under-tenants  in  “ gravelling” 
the  lauds.  That  was  the  term  he  always  used  when  speaking  to  me  on  the  subject.  He 
stated  to  me,  that  the  injunctions  being  disregarded,  the  only  effectual  mode  to  prevent 
this  very  pernicious  practice  would  be  to  threaten  those  under-tenants  who  should  perse- 
vere in  it,  that  he  would  remove  them  on  the  expiration  of  Mr.  White's  term,  and  that  he 
would  also  distrain  upon  the  principal  offenders  for  the  head  rent.  He  may  have  distrained 
in  two  or  three  instances,  in  order  to  deter  the  under-tenants  from  running  out  and  ruining 
the  land,  and  from  stealing  his  young  trees  and  timber.  He  never  distrained  upon  any 
tenant  or  under-tenant  for  the  purpose  of  oppression.  The  occupying  tenants  had  not  paid 
the  rent  to  Mr.  White  when  my  brother  brought  • his  ejectment. " On8  of  Mr.  White’s 
excuses  for  not  having  paid  Iris  own  rent  was  that  the  under-tenants  were  greatly  in  arrear 
to  him.  Mr.  Lloyd,  a most  respectable  Dublin  solicitor,  who  has  for  many  years  acted  for 
Mr.  White,  and  is  his  near  relative,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  his  affairs,  informs  me 
that  Mr.  White  was  an  indulgent  landlord  to  the  occupying  tenants,  that  they  always  owed 
him  more  than  a year’s  rent,  and  that  they  all  owed  much  larger  arrears  when  my  brother’s 
ejectment  was  brought.  Mr.  Lloyd  states  also,  that  he  advanced  the  entire  redemption 
money,  taking  as  security  from  Mr.  White  an  assignment  of  his  life  interest  in  the  lands, 
and  that  afterwards  some  of  the  uuder-tenauts,  as  a counter  security  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  passed 
bills  for  their  arrears,  which  bills  Mr.  Lloyd  retained  until  maturity,  when  they  were  all 
taken  up  in  due  course.  It  was  therefore,  I conceive,  incorrect  to  represent  to' you,  that, 
“ during  the  six  months  a part  of  these  tenants,  some  four  or  five,  combined  and  made  up 
the  rent,  and  they  paid  this  deficiency  and  redeemed  the  land  for  the  middleman,  in  order 
not  to  have  Mr.  Scully  for  their  landlord.”  I have  heard  it  said,  that  after  the  execution 
of  the  habere,  and  before  Mr.  Lloyd  redeemed,  the  under-tenants  were  requested  to  pay 
up  their  arrears,  and  thus  enable  Mr.  White  to  redeem  the  lands  without  borrowing  the 
money,  and  that  in  order  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  some  representations  were  made,  to  the 
effect  that  my  brother  would  eject  them  altogether,  or  would  prevent  them  from  continuing 
their  system  of  running  out  the  lands.  If  such  representations  were  in  fact  ever  made, 
and  if  my  brother  ever  heard  of  them,  I believe  he  did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
contradict  them — being  satisfied  to  get  his  arrears  of  rent  from  Mr.  Lloyd,  although  for 
the  reasons  I have  mentioned  he  would  no  doubt  have  been  better  pleased  to  get  rid  of 
Mr.  White.  It  would,  however,  have  been  absurd  for  my  brother  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
White,  whose  interest  was  worth  several  thousands  of  pounds,  would  have  suffered  it  to  he 
evicted  for  about  as  many  hundreds.  Thirdly,  As  to  the  immediate  cause  of  my  brother’s 
murder.  My  brother  was  murdered  soon  after  twilight,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the 
26th  of  November,  1842.  ne  had  gone  out  about  half  an  hour  previously,  to  shoot  wild 
duck  on  a poud  a quarter  of  a mile  from  his  own  house.  I shall  now  proceed  to  state  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  murder.  Outside  the  demesne  wall  of  Great  Mantlehill  there  was 
another  property  belonging  to  my  brother,  called  Little  Mantlehill,  containing  103  acres 
Irish,  or  1 67  acres  British.  At  the  time  of  his  death  one-lialf  of  this  property,  viz.,  51a.  2r., 
was  in  my  brother’s  own  hands  ; the  other  half,  viz.,  51a.  2k.,  was  held  by  two  brothers 
named  James  Griffith  and  William  Griffith,  who  each  occupied  25a.  3r.,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  entire  land.  It  appears  by  my  brother’s  rent  hook  (now  before  you)  that_  the  joint 
annual  rent  of  the  two  brothers  for  their  51a.  2r.  was  £81  2s.  4 d.,  independent  of  £3  4s.  1 Id. 
tithe  rent-charge,  to  which  they  were  also  liable,  but  with  which  they  were  never  charged 
by  my  brother.  This  was  at  the  rate  of  rather  less  than  £1  per  British  acre,  by  no  means 
a high  rent  for  those  lands,  if  kept  in  a proper  state.  It  appears  also  from  the  rent  hook, 
that  during  the  period  of  six  years  from  the  1st  of  November,  1834,  to  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1S40,  the  previous  arrear  due  by  the  two  brothers  had  increased  from  £105  18s.  Sd. 
to  £247  14s.  Id.,  and  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  entire,  of  this  arrear  had 
been  suffered  to  accrue  by  the  neglect  of  William  Griffith.  Owing  probably  to  the 
complaints  of  James  Griffith,  who  was  a solvent  person,  my  brother,  in  the  year  1841, 
as  appears  from  his  rent  book,  opened  separate  accounts  for  James  Griffith  and  William 
Griffith,  forgiving  them  all  arrears  due  up  to  November,  1S40,  and  charging  each 
separately  with  the  reduced  rent  of  £38  12s.  6d.  It  appears  from  the  rent  book 
that  on  my  brother’s  death  in  November,  1842,  the  arrear  due  by  James  Griffith  for 
the  two  years  ending  1st  November.  1842,  was  only  £19  6s.  3d.,  or  one-lialf  year’s 
abated  rent ; whilst  the  arrear  due  by  William  Griffith,  for  those  two  years,  was  £48  Is.  4d., 
or  rather  more  than  one  and  a half-year's  abated  rent.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
payments  made  by  the  Griffiths  to  my  brother,  consisted  of  horse-work  done,  and  lime  burnt 
for  him.  In  this  manner  I find  credits  given  to  them  for  about  £7 0,  in  the  course  of  the  years’ 
1841  and  1842.  The  lands  of  Little  Mantlehill,  though  naturally  good  land,  are  of  a descrip- 
tion which  may  be  easily  run  out ; and  William  Griffith,  besides  not  paying  one-fourth  part 
of  his  rent,  had  cultivated  his  farm  in  the  worst  possible  manner.  My  brother,  being 
naturally  most  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  William  Griffith,  and  seeing  that  any  fur- 
ther indulgence  would  be  wholly  misplaced,  resolved  to  remove  him  from  Little  Mantle- 
hill to  a smaller  farm.  My  brother  had  been  fired  at  through  the  window  of  his  own  house 
on  the  evening  of  the  1 6th  of  April,  1 S42.  He  was  severely  wounded  with  a piece  of  iron, 
and  did  not,  as  represented  to  you,  go  out  to  look  for  those  who  fired  at  mm.  He  was 
confined  to  his  bed  for  some  time  by  this  attack.  Upon  his  recovery  he  left  lor  England, 
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and  the  Continent.  In  the  beginning  of  November,  1842,  he  returned  to  Kilfeacle,  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  leaving  again  for  a considerable  time  on  Friday,  the  2nd  of 
December.  For  some  time  previous  to  his  murder  his  intention  to  leave  was  well  known  in 
the  country.  Some  time  after  the  murder  of  my  brother,  William  Griffith’s  eldest  son, 
Philip  Griffith,  and  three  other  persons,  all  more  or  less  connected  with  him,  were  arrested 
upon  the  direct  information  of  a person  who  stated  that  he  was  an  accomplice  in  the  crime. 
These  persons  were  kept  in  gaol  during  two  assizes,  in  the  expectation  that  sufficient 
evidence  could  bo  obtained  to  corroborate  the  informer’s  testimony,  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  practice  of  the  courts.  Partly  from  the  facts  within  my  own  knowledge,  and  partly 
from  the  numerous  depositions  and  examinations  taken  with  reference  to  my  brother’s 
murder,  and  amongst  others  the  examination  of  William  Griffith  himself,  I came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  whether  William  Griffith,  or  his  son,  could  or  could  not  be  convicted  of 
the  murder,  or  were  or  were  not  themselves  guilty  of  it,  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  murder  was  connected  with  William  Griffith  s farm. 
Although  under  the  circumstances  I have  mentioned,  my  brother  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  in  ejecting  William  Griffith  altogether,  without  providing  for  him  in 
any  way,  it  was  my  brother's  intention  to  have  given  William  Griffith  a smaller  farm  of 
better  land,  at  Kilfeacle,  more  suited  to  his  capital  and  apparent  means.  With  a view 
to  arrange  the  exchange,  my  brother  saw  William  Griffith,  and  his  son  Philip  Griffith, 
several  tunes  after  the  8th  of  November,  1842.  They  also  went  to  Kilfeacle  by  my 
brother’s  desire,  where  he  showed  them  the  farm  he  intended  for  them  there,  lie  had 
been  offered  £80  by  a man  named  Fogarty  as  a fine  for  that  farm,  subject  to  the  rent  at 
which  he  intended  to  give  it  to  William  Griffith.  The  original  examination  (now  before 
you)  dated  29th  of  March,  1843,  and  signed  by  William  Griffith,  states — “ The  late 
James  Scully  was  about  to  remove  examinant  from  the  lands.  lie  offered  examinant  to 
give  him  twelve  acres  .two  roods  of  land  at  Kilfeacle  ; or  otherwise  to  give  him  two 
years’  rent  and  the  valuation  of  two  fair  men  for  his  dung,  straw',  and  houses.  . . . 
Examinant  agreed  to  accept  the  two  years’  rent  and  amount  of  valuation.  Examinant 
agreed  on  the  Wednesday  before  Mr.  Scully  was  killed.  Mr.  Scully  was  at  examinant's 
house  on  that  day.  Examinant  expected  Mr.  Scully  would  have  his  men  to  plough  the 
land  on  the  Monday  following.  . . . Examinant  and  his  family  were  at  home  during 

the  week  Mr.  Scully  was  murdered.  They  were  doing  no  business — Mr.  Scully  had 
stopped  them  from  sowing  wheat ; and  as  examinant  knew'  he  was  to  leave  the  place,  he 
was  doing  no  work  there.  . . . Before  examinant  heard  of  the  murder,  on  Sunday 

morning,  a boy  named  Faher,  son  of  a workman  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Scully’s,  brought 
examinant  a message  to  go  over  to  Mr.  James  Scully,  to  Kilfeacle  by  nine  o’clock.  lie  told 
examinant  he  got  the  message  the  evening  before  from  Mr.  Jeremiah  Scully.”  My  brother 
having  decided  upon  removing  William  Griffith  from  Little  Mantlehill  to  Kilfeacle,  was 
anxious  at  that  season  of  the  year,  to  get  immediate  possession  of  a part  of  William 
Griffith’s  land,  in  order  to  commence  ploughing  the  stubble  thereon.  He  sent  several 
messages  to  William  Griffith,  asking  him  to  fix  the  day  on  which  he  would  give  up  posses- 
sion. On  the  23rd  of  November,  1842,  my  brother  called  at  William  Griffith's  house, 
where  he  saw  Mrs.  William  Griffith,  repeated  to  her  the  terms  on  which  he  expected  her 
husband  would  give  up  the  farm  at  Little  Mantlehill,  and  stated  that  he  would  want  the 
possession  of  an  out-house  at  once,  and  of  that  part  of  the  land  then  in  stubble,  for 
the  purpose  of  ploughing  it.  He  also  desired  her  to  desist  forthwith  from  sowing 
a field  with  wheat,  which  her  son  was  sowing  at  the  time.  The  sowing  of  that  field  was, 

I am  told,  resumed  on  Monday,  the  28th  of  November.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
November,  1842,  my  brother  sent  another  message  to  William  Griffith,  requiring  imme- 
diate possession  of  the  out-house,  and  of  that  part  of  the  land  in  stubble.  William  Griffith 
then  stated  that  he  would  not  give  possession  until  Monday  the  28th  of  November.  He 
was  distinctly  asked  why  he  would  not  give  possession  at  once,  according  to  my  brother’s 
desire,  but  would  assign  no  reason  for  fixing  on  Monday  for  doing  so.  In  the  course  of 
Saturday,  the  26th  of  November,  my  brother  was  heard  to  say,  that  he  had  again  seen  the 
Griffiths,  father  and  son,  as  to  giving  up  their  farm ; that  the  father  was  quiet  enough,  but 
that  the  son  appeared  dissatisfied.  My  brother  was  murdered  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day.  As  some  proof  that  the  25a.  3r.  held  by  William  Griffith  were  worth  the  rent  of 
£38  12s.  (id.  or  £l  10s.  per  Irish  acre,  and  that  it  was  his  own  fault  if  he  was  not  a good 
and  solvent  tenant,  I may  refer  to  an  original  proposal  (now  before  you)  dated  the  28th  of 
March,  1S43,  and  signed  “James  Griffith,”  offering  me  a sum  of  £150,  and  a yearly  rent  of 
£1  ^Os.  per  acre,  for  the  25a.  2r.  of  Little  Mantlehill,  which  had  been  in  my  brother’s 
own  hands.  William  Griffith’s  25a.  3r.  were  near  the  liver  Suir,  and  were  naturally  the 
best  part  of  Little  Mantlehill.  It  not  having  been  considered  advisable  to  proceed  with 
the  prosecution  against  Philip  Griffith,  I have  still  permitted  William  Griffith  to  retain 
his  farm  at  Little  Mantlehill.  He  now  owes  me  but  one  half-year  of  the  rent,  which 
became  due  since  my  brother’s  death.  He  has  not  paid  the  arrear  due  at  that  period, 
although,  in  common  with  James  Griffith  and  many  of  the  other  tenants,  he  was  in 
the  year  1843,  allowed  a reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  rent  of  the  year,  on  account 
of  the  temporary  reduction  in  prices  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s 
new  tariff,  and  of  the  family  confusion  consequent  upon  the  recent  deaths  of  my  brother 
and  mother.  I was  at  both  the  assizes  when  the  four  persons  charged  with  the  murder  were 
in  custody.  It  would,  I conceive,  be  irrelevant  to  mention  the  various  matters  stated  in 
the  informations,  or  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  decided  not  to  present  the  case  for  trial. 

L have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  refer  to  the  matters  connected  with  William 
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Griffith's  farm,  in  order  to  satisfy  you  that  the  immediate  cause  of  my  brother's  murder 
arose  out  of  a transaction,  m winch  his  conduct  was  kind  and  considerate 
far  from  hem  either  harsh  or  '•  oppressive.”  It  is  not  for  mo  to  pronounce  2 
present  upon  the  innocence  or  the  guilt  of  Philip  Griffith,  or  of  any  of  the  other 
prisoners  who  were  discharged  from  custody  at  the  last  spring  assises;  but  I would  not 
place  any  reliance  upon  the  professions  of  innocence  whiel.  Mr.  Dolieny  states  were  made 
to  him  by  the  pr.so.iora  and  some  of  their  friends.”  It  is  well  know'll  to  be  the  un”mr“ 
sal  practice  m Ireland,  for  prisoners  charged  with  capital  crimes  to  protest  their  innoccme 
even  to  their  own  attorneys  and  counsel  Although  I have  stated  the  immediate  cause  of  my 
brother  s murdei , I.  believe  it  originated  from  a deeper  source.  Residing  as  he  did  in  the 
country,  and  managing  his  properties  there  m very  unpleasant  times,  he  had  many  difficulties 
of  a local  nature  to  contend,  with.  Such  of  Ins  neighbours  and  tenants  ns  were  supposed 
to  be  ill  disposed,  were  spirited  on  against  him  in  a most  improper  manner.  My  allusion 
will  be  weU  understood  m the  quarter  it  refera  to.  I shall  refrain  from  saying  more  it  present. 

cast  upon  the  memory  of  my  brother, 
f my  brother.  My  brother  was  not  a 


Enough  has  been  stated  to  refute  every  imputation  cast  upon  the  memory  of  my  brother.' 
Fourthly,  As  to  the  general  conduct  and  character  of  my  brother.  My  brother  was  not  a 
“harsh”  or oppressive  landlord.”  He  was  not,  as  represented  to  you,  a “stubborn  man  ” 
or  “fond  of  asserting  his  own  opinion  at  any  risk.”  I believe  that  for  some  time  previous  to 
his  death  there  were  some  mischievous  persons  who  endeavoured  to  give  him  those  characters 
His  manner  was  direct  and  straightforward.  Ilis  mother’s  family  was  English  and  he  had 
passed  many  years  of  his  early  life  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Upon  his  return 
from  abroad  m 1835,  lie  took  up  his  residence  at  Kilfeacle,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
became  concerned  in  the  management  of  landed  property.  His  natural  intellect  was 
remarkably  strong  and  clear.  He  never  shrunk  from  asserting  what  he  considered  right  and 
honest.  He  was  a courageous  man,  but  by  no  means  reckless  of  danger.  Hein"  aware  of 
the  improper  means  that  had  been  adopted  to  injure  him  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  of  the 
consequent  danger  in  those  times,  he  seldom  went  out  alone,  and  was  generally  provided 
with  means  of  self-protection  for  some  months  previous  to  his  death,  whenever  lie  left 
home  in  the  day  time.  He  had  not  for  a long  time  gone  out  at  all  after  nightfall ; and  his 
being  out  on  the  evening  of  his  murder  was  quite  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  and  was  so 
sudden  and  accidental,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  how  he  could  have  been 
waylaid,  unless  one  of  the  persons  in  or  about  the  house  or  yard  was  in  league  with  his 
murderers.  Neither  in  his  acts  nor  in  his  manner  did  he  ever  exhibit  any  greater  “spirit 
of  resistance”  or  “daring,”  than  he  considered  necessary  for  his  own  protection.  In  all 
doubtful  matters  in  which  his  own  interests,  or  his  conduct  towards  his  tenantry  were 
concerned,  he  was  easily  influenced  by  the  advice  and  opinions  of  those  around  him  at  the 
time,  or  in  whom  he  considered  he  could  place  confidence.  He  frequently  sought  such 
advice,  and  was  greatly  guided  by  it.  In  any  matter  involving  principle,  he*  acted  chiefly 
on  his  own  judgment,  and  his  line  of  conduct  was  very  direct  and  determined.  As  a magis- 
trate or  grand  juror,  he  would  never  give  his  vote  or  lend  himself  in  any  way  whatever?  in 
order  to  please  other  persons.  He  has  thus  at  various  times  disobliged  some  of  his  fellow- 
magistrates,  of  his  near  relatives,  and  of  persons  of  his  own  political  views,  who  did  not 
understand  or  appreciate  his  true  motives.  In  politics,  he  would  not  advance  one  step 
beyond  what  lie  considered  right,  and  this  line  of  conduct  did  not  tend  to  render  him 
popular  iu  excited  times.  Iu  private  life  and  as  a landlord,  he  encouraged  every  fair  and 
honest  person.  Towards  those  dishonestly  inclined,  or  who  attempted  to  impose  on  him, 
his  manner  was  blunt  and  determined,  and  might  sometimes  appear  harsh  to  persons  igno- 
rant of  the  individual’s  previous  conduct.  My  brother  was  a person  of  few  words.  He 
never  concealed  his  sentiments  towards  any  person  whose  conduct  had  merited  his  bad 
opinion,  lie  expressed  it  shortly  and  decidedly  to  the  person  himself ; but  it  was  not  his 
habit  to  explain  to  others  the  affairs  or  delinquencies  of  any  particular  tenant,  against 
whom  he  might  find  it  necessary  to  take  proceedings.  Those  who  were  so  disposed  had 
therefore  a facility  in  stating  their  own  stories,  and  in  exciting  sympathy  by  their  mis-state- 
ments. My  brother  was  a good  and  kind  landlord  to  industrious  and  deserving  tenants. 
He  gave  large  encouragement  to  those  who  endeavoured  to  improve  their  own  condition, 
sometimes  by  abatements  in  their  rents,  and  sometimes  by  giving  them  lime,  of  which  he 
burnt  great  quantities  at  Kilfeacle  for  the  purpose.  During  the  period  he  farmed  Kilfeacle, 
he  gave  constant  employment,  at  the  highest  rates  of  wages,  to  from  sixty  to  200  persona. 
Scarcely  half  a dozen  were  employed  at  Kilfeacle  before  or  since  that  period.  I do  not 
believe  he  ever  brought  any  ejectment  except  for  the  non-payment  of  his  rent.  He  seldom 
distrained  or  processed  for  his  rent ; but  when  a large  amount  was  due  he  generally  proceeded 
to  recover  his  rent  by  bringing  an  ejectment.  In  three  or  four  instances,  besides  the  case 
of  Mr.  White,  it  became  necessary  to  execute  the  habere  or  civil  bill  decree  against  the 
lands.  An  ejectment  is  the  usual  proceeding  in  Ireland  where  a year’s  rent  is  due.  In 
most  cases  the  tenant  pays  his  arrear  soon  after  the  service  of  the  ejectment,  and  before  it 
conies  on  for  trial.  It  is  considered  to  be  a more  effectual  and  less  embarrassing  course  than 
to  distrain  or  process  for  the  rent.  For  my  own  part,  I have  never  distrained  or  processed 
for  rent,  but  have  often  found  it  necessary  to  serve  ejectments,  though  but  seldom  to  pro- 
ceed upon  them  ; and  in  the  only  three  cases  where  I had  to  take  possession,  the  tenant 
was  either  restored  on  paying  his  arrear,  or  the  entire  arrear  was  paid  by  some  other  tenant, 
who  also  agreed  to  pay  a larger  sum  to  the  ejected  tenant  for  his  good-wilL  So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I have  generally  found  that  tenants,  if  left  to  themselves,  are  very  well 
inclined  to  pay  their  rents,  and  to  assist  in  improving  their  farms.  There  are,  however, 
always  some  tenants  who  are  less  industrious  than  their  neighbours,  and  less  able  or  ■willing 
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to  pay  their  rents.  With  respect  to  such  persons,  it  is  plain  that  if  the  landlord  who  never 
brino-s  a distress  or  process,  were  also  never  to  serve  an  ejectment,  it  would  bo  tantamount 
to  a°total  renunciation  of  his  property.  It  often  happens  that  an  honest  and  industrious 
tenant  is  disabled  from  meeting  his  yearly  rent  by  family  fatalities,  diseases  in  cattle  or 
pio-s  or  other  unforeseen  losses.  It  is,  however,  sometunes  the  case,  that  a tenant  who 
holds  his  land  for  the  fair  value,  delays  paying  his  rent,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a reduction, 
or  of  bavin f his  arrcar  struck  off,  or  for  some  other  motive.  I recollect  an  instance  in 
the  year  lsll,  where  one  of  my  tenants,  who  held  3a.  2r.  9p.  Irish  from  year  to  year,  at  a 
lump  rent  of  £6  Ids.  71c£,  owed  me  a full  year’s  rent.  He  had  been  actually  served  with 
a notice  to  quit  preparatory  to  bringing  an  ejectment.  He  left  the  property  and  took  a 
larger  farm  elsewhere,  having  first  disposed  of  his  good-will  to  a person  who  paid  him 
£70,  and  was  also  prepared  to  pay  me  the  arrcar  due.  About  two  acres  of  this  land  was 
good  upland.  The  remainder  was  not  good  land.  The  purchase  having  been  made  by  a 
stranger,  without  my  consent,  and  contrary  to  a rule  which  was  for  many  yearn  well  known  to 
all  my  tenants,  I insisted  that  the  purchaser  should  transfer  his  bargain  to  one  of  the  two 
adjoining  tenants,  who  were  both  most  anxious  to  take  it  off  his  hands.  This  ho  eventually 
did  witlT the  utmost-possible  reluctance,  and  only  after  repeated  threats  of  an  immediate 
ejectment  in  case  of  refusal.  I was  present  upon  the  land  when  the  purchaser  was  repaid 
about  half  the  price  in  cash,  and  the  remainder  by  promissory  notes  bearing  interest,  which 
were  taken  up  hi  due  course.  I was  much  struck  with  the  large  proportion  which  the 
price  of  the  mere  good-will  bore  to  the  fee-simple  value  of  the  holding.  I believe  that  in 
the  few  cases  of  ejectment  brought  by  my  brother  for  his  rent,  the  lands  were  let  for  the 
fair  value,  and  that  there  were  large  arrears  due.  In  one  instance  I find,  from  referring 
to  his  rent-book,  that  there  were  three  years’  rent  due  out  of  a considerable  farm  held 
from  him  under  lease,  at  £l  4s.  6d.  per  Irish  acre,  for  which,  after  his  death,  several  per- 
sons offered  me  the  increased  rent  of  £l  10s.  per  acre.  Although  several  witnesses  were 
examined  bv  you  at  Cashel,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Golden  and  Kilfeacle,  your 
secretary  informs  me  that  the  only  person  who  has  cast  any  aspersions  on  the  memory  of 
my  brother  is  Mr.  Doheny.  When  my  brother  and  I returned  from  school  in  England, 
we  found  liim  at  Kilfeacle,  acting  as  a private  tutor  to  our  youngest  brother.  Subsequent 
to  our  return  he  left  the  family.  The  representation  of  the  city  of  Cashel  being  soon  after 
thrown  open  by  the  Reform  Bill,  he  occupied  himself  with  the  local  politics  of  that 
borough,  and  having  made  himself  useful  to  the  different  candidates  there,  was  eventually 
called  to  the  Irish  bar.  Eor  various  reasons,  which  need  not  be  mentioned,  my  brother 
entertained  a strong  dislike  to  Mr.  Doheny,  who  was  quite  aware  of  it.  My  brother 
never  concealed  that  feeling.  I recollect  that  upon  one  occasion,  about  four  years  ago, 
Mr.  Doheny  came  to  speak  to  me  in  my  study  in  Dublin,  when  my  brother  having  casually 
entered  the  room,  expressed  much  surprise  at  finding  him  in  the  house  after  the  liberties  he 
had  lately  taken  with  his  name  in  Cashel.  My  brother  referred  to  some  disparaging  state- 
ments  he  heard  were  made  with  reference  to  his  political  character.  Mr.  Doheny  did  not 
deny  that  he  had  made  such  statements,  but  abi-uptly  left  the  house.  I am  certain  he  bore 
no  good  feelings  towards  my  brother.  It  has  given  me  great  satisfaction  to  have  had  this 
opportunity  of  refuting,  before  a regularly  constituted  tribunal,  the  false  imputations 
attempted  to  be  cast  upon  my  brother’s  memory.  I trust  you  will  consider  that  I have  done 
so  most  fully,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  I received 
your  secretary’s  communication.* 

[ The  witness  withdrew. ] 

Lieutenant- Colonel  William  Miller , K.H.,  sworn  and  examined. 
r’  1.  You  are  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  the  Constabulary  in  Ireland? — I arm 

2.  Have  you  arranged  any  tables  by  which  you  can  give  the  commissioners  a view  of  the 
number  of  outrages  which  you  would  classify  as  agrarian  outrages,  within  the  last  year  ? — 
Yes,  I can  furnish  accurate  information  upon  that  subject,  because,  since  the  appointment  of 
this  commission,  we  have  been  careful  to  distinguish  offences  of  that  character  from  other 
offences.  The  special  reports  of  crime  are  classified  daily  by  me,  or,  in  my  absence,  by  the 
Inspector-General  himself;  and  I have  brought  with  me  some  returns  which  have  been 
prepared  for  the  information  of  the  commissioners. 

3.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  show  us  tlioso  returns  ? — ■[  The  witness  produced  the 
same-l — The  most  satisfactory  manner  of  exhibiting  the  proportion  which  agrarian  offences 
bear  to  other  offences  specially  reported,  is  by  taking  a period  from  1st  January  to  31st 
December,  of  the  same  year.  Our  returns  are  prepared  from  the  daily  records  made 
in  the  constabulary  office.  The  reports  are  transmitted  from  the  interior,  on  a printed 
form  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Part  of  the  statement  given  by  the  officer  furnishing 
the  report,  is  arranged  in  a tabular  form  at  the  head  of  the  page,  and  under  the  tabular 

* Wexford,  February  2*1  th,  1845. 

Sir, — Your  letter  of  yesterday  has  been  forwarded  to  me  here  on  circuit,  together  with  an  extract 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Michael  Dalton,  as  to  reports  he  had  heard  respecting  the  cause  of  my  brother  s 
murder.  The  real  facts  have  been  already  detailed  by  me  before  the  Land  Commissioners. 

I will  now  only  observe,  that  so  far  as  Mr.  Dalton’s  statements  are  correct,  they  concur  with  mine  in 
showing  that  the  assassination  was  caused,  not  by  any  con-acre  laud,  but  by  the  intended  removal  of  a 
defaulting  tenant  to  another  farm,  after  long-continued  forbearance,  and  under  circumstances  of  muc 
kindness.  I have  the  honour  to  he,  your  very  obedient  servant,  Vincent  Sccllv. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Land  Commissioners. 
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arrangement  a concise  detail  of  the  occurrence  is  supplied  by  the  writer.  In  the  tabular 
form  he  sets  forth  the  name  of  the  county,  barony,  parish,  and  townland,  where  the  offence 
was  committed— suggests  what  amount  of  reward  should  be  offered  for  the  detection  and  con- 
viction of  the  offending  party — states  before  what  magistrate  informations  have  been  sworn 
and  assigns  the  alleged. motive  ol  the  outrage.  The  report  is  written  on  half  margin,  on 
purpose  to  leave  a portion  ot  the  paper  for  observations  or  instructions,  proceeding  either 
from  the  Inspector-General  or  government,  to  whom  those  reports  are  submitted  daily,  after 
being  numbered,  classified,  and  recorded,  in  the  constabulary  office.  They  are  returned  to 
us  from  the  Chief-Secretary’s  department,  and  remain  with  us  as  official  records.  From  those 
documents  we  compile  a return  every  month,  for  the  information  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the 
Secretary  ot  State  for  the  Home  Department,  the  Chief  and  Under  Secretaries  of  Ireland,  &e. ; 
and  an  annual  return  is,  in  like  manner,  prepared  at  the  close  of  each  year.  One  of  the 
documents  now  in  my  hand  is  the  annual  return  for  1844.  The  agrarian  offences  are  not 
distinguished  in  this  return ; hut  I have  another  return,  showing  what  outrages  of  that 
character  have  been  reported  during  the  Last  year  in  the  several  counties.  In  one  column 
of  this  return,  I have  the  total  number  of  offences  specially  reported  during  the  year, 
distinguishing  the  amount  in  each  county ; and  we  have  given  an  approximation5 to  the  pro- 
portion which  those  of  the  agrarian  character  bear  to  the  other  offences,  so  that  this  return 
will  be  found  to  show,  accurately,  the  particular  counties  in  which  outrages  of  that  type  have 
been  most  prevalent  during  the  past  year.  The  commissioners  will  find  that,  while  in  one 
county  (Kildare)  the  agrarian  offence  is  in  the  ratio  of  only  one  to  thirty-eight,  in  some 
counties  one-third  of  the  whole  offences  partake  of  that  character,  as,  for  instance,  in  Leitrim 
and  Roscommon,  both  of  which  are  much  disturbed,  and  in  which  wo  have  been  addino- 
to  the  amount  of  our  police  force,  at  the  requisition  of  the  magistrates.  The  specially 
reported  outrages,  throughout  Ireland,  in  1844,  as  shown  in  this  return,  give  a total  of 
6.327,  about  one-seventh  of  which  occurred  in  Tipperary  alone  ; the  number  reported  from 
that  county  being  908,  of  which  253  (not  quite  a third)  were  agrarian.  The  proportion,  it 
will  be  seen,  varies  greatly  in  different  counties.  In  Londonderry  it  is  one  to  thirty-one  ; 
in  Armagh  and  Mayo  as  one  to  twenty-sis. — [ The  return  in  question  was  here  handed  in. 
Vide  Appendix,  No.  36.] 

4.  Is  that  return  framed  entirely  from  the  reports  forwarded  to  you,  or  is  it  in  any  way 
corrected  by  circumstances  which  may  afterwards  have  come  to  your  knowledge '? — In" many 
instances  we  receive  statements  from  the  district  officers  of  outrages  alleged  to  have  been 
committed,  but  respecting  which  no  examination  on  oath  had,  at  the  date  of  the  officer’s 
report,  taken  place.  If,  upon  subsequent  inquiry  before  the  magistrates,  local  or  stipendiary, 
doubts  should  be  entertained  as  to  the  offence  having  occurred,  we  cancel  the  record  of  it. 
"We  also  change  the  classification,  if  an  act  of  violence  against  the  person,  not  fatal  in  the 
first  instance,  afterwards  terminates  in  death,  and  insert  that  outrage  in  the  column  of 
homicides.  Our  returns  are  framed  entirely  from  the  reports  received  from  the  district 
officers,  and  are  not  corrected,  excepting  in  the  manner  I have  just  described. 

5.  Can  you  supply  the  commissioners  with  a copy  of  the  form  which  is  transmitted  to  you 
by  the  officers  reporting  such  outrages  ? — Certainly. — [ The  witness  delivered  in  the  same.] 

6.  What  is  the  class  of  officers  by  whom  those  returns  are  furnished  ? — By  the  sub- 
inspectors in  charge  of  districts. 

7.  Are  the  reports  ever  furnished  direct  by  the  head-constables  of  the  stations  ? — In  the 
absence  of  the  officer,  or  in  case  of  his  inability  by  sickness,  the  bead  or  other  constable 
next  in  seniority  furnishes  all  necessary  reports ; and  in  some  of  the  disturbed  districts, 
where  the  duties  have  become  too  onerous  to  be  entirely  discharged  by  one  officer,  the 
Inspector-General  has  placed  portions  of  such  districts  under  the  superintendence  of  liead- 
constablcs,  who,  in  such  cases,  report  direct  to  the  constabulary  office.  Adverting  to  the 
return  which  I have  just  handed  in,  I would  observe,  that  the  total  number  of  agrarian 
offences,  specially  reported  from  the  several  counties  in  1844,  was  997,  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  all  offences  gives  a total,  as  already  stated,  of  6,327,  the  proportion  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  number  being,  upon  an  average,  as  1 to  6-33.  The  number  of  homicides  reported 
during  the  year  (and  in  tne  column  of  homicides  we  include  all  deaths — except  infanticides — 
caused  by  violence,  even  if  such  amount  only  to  manslaughter)  was  144,  of  which  seventy- 
three  appear  to  have  been  homicides  with  malice  prepense,  and  seventy-one  in  which  death 
ensued  from  casual  strife  and  sudden  passion.  Eighteen  of  the  seventy-three  premeditated 
homicides  (one-fourth  of  the  whole)  are  recorded  as  agrarian  offences,  the  sufferers  having 
become  objects  of  vengeance  for  talcing  or  withholding  land  from  which  others  had  been 
ejected,  or  for  having  been  instrumental  in  the  dispossessing  of  tenants.  Having  already 
stated  the  number  of  offences  specially  reported  in  1844,  I will  now  mention  the  annual 
amount  of  the  seven  previous  years.  In  1837,  the  total  number  was  6,775  ; in  1838,  there 
was  a considerable  decrease,  the  number  was  4,945 ; in  1839,  the  amount  was  5,039 ; in 
1840,  it  was  4.626;  in  1841,  it  was  5,360;  in  1842,  we  had  6,535  cases;  and  in  1843,  we 
bad  5,875..  The  numbers  in  1837,  and  in  1841,  present,  both  of  them,  an  excess— the  one 
over  the  subsequent  year,  and  the  other  over  the  previous  year.  A general  election  occurred 
in  those  years,  and  we  find  that  the  years  in  which  general  elections  take  place  are  marked 
by  a preponderance  of  crime.  The  general  election  of  1841  was  late  in  the  year,  and  the 
spirit  which  the  election  contests  evoked,  influenced  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  following 


year,  1842.  . . 

8.  Do  voa  think  that  the  prevalence  of  agrarian  outrages  in  Tipperary  arises  from  a greater 
number  of  instances  provoking  those  outrages,  or  irom  a more  reaJy  resentment  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  any  injury  they  may  sustain  ?— I am  unable  to  assign  a reason  for  tlu> 
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prevalence  of  crime  in  Tipperary  beyond  other  counties ; but  it  would  appear  that  in  all 
history  Tipperary  has  been  remarkable  for  the  lawless  character  of  its  peasantry.  I must 
observe,  however,  that  the  state  of  different  parts  of  Tipperary  has  varied  greatly  within 
my  experience.  The  most  disturbed  baronies  at  present  are  Upper  and  Lower  Ormond 
and  Owney  and  Arra,  and  these  baronies,  about  seventeen  years  ago,  when  my  connexion 
with  the  constabulary  department  commenced,  were  comparatively  tranquil ; while  other 
baronies,  particularly  Eliogarty,  Middlethird,  and  Clanwilliam,  which  are  now  in  an  improved 
condition,  were  in  a state  of  great  and  alarming  disorder.  My  duties  were  originally  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  Tipperary,  as  one  of  the  counties  of  the  province  of  Munster,  of  which 
I was  Inspector-General,  was  under  my  charge. 

9.  Are  you  enabled  from  your  experience  to  assign  generally  the  cause  either  of  the 
disturbances  in  the  one  case,  or  of  the  tranquillity  in  the  other  ? — I am  quite  unprepared  to 
offer  any  explanation  on  the  subject.  I presume  that  the  same  causes  are  in  operation  in 
almost  every  barony  of  Tipperary  as  in  those  baronies  which  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
most  disturbed  state. 

10.  Has  it  fallen  within  your  means  to  ascertain  whether  in  many  of  the  crimes  which  you 
have  designated  as  agrarian  outrages,  numbers  of  persons  have  been  concerned  ? — In  the 
commission  of  outrage,  whether  agrarian  or  otherwise,  the  numbers  engaged  vary  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  service  to  be  performed.  If  houses  are  to  be  attacked  for  the  plunder- 
ing of  arms,  or  for  the  purpose  of  maltreating  some  obnoxious  individual,  gangs  of  not  less 
than  four,  six,  or  eight,  are  usually  employed ; but  a house  may  be  set  on  fire,  or  a victim 
shot,  by  a single  hand.  A very  numerous  class  of  offences  is  the  posting  of  threatening 
notices,  a system  of  intimidation  which  may  be  carried  on  without  much  co-operation.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  these  intimations  are  not  to  be  disregarded ; and  the  outrages  which 
too  frequently  follow  them,  afford  abundant  proof  that  although  the  notice  in  the  first  instance 
may  have  been  penned  and  posted  by  one,  or  at  most,  two  individuals,  yet,  when  the 
threatened  evil  is  to  be  inflicted,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  willing  confederates  in  the 
work.  Occasionally  we  find  very  numerous  parties  concerned  in  agrarian  and  other  out- 
rages ; and  this  has  been  particularly  the  case  in  the  northern  part  of  Cavan,  and  in  the 
adjoining  part  of  Leitrim,  lately,  where  as  many  as  from  100  to  200  persons  have  been 
represented  as  having  engaged  in  them.  The  numbers,  nevertheless,  have  probably  been 
much  exaggerated,  owing  to  the  terror  of  the  parties  whose  houses  were  assailed. 

11.  In  cases  where  you  have  been  able  to  trace  circumstances  of  suspicion,  though  not  of 
•evidence,  have  you  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  whether  the  outrages  have  generally  been 
perpetrated  by  the  party  himself  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  aggrieved,  or  by  others  ? — 
In  various  instances,  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  police  reports,  that  the  individual  supposed 
to  be  aggrieved  is  the  person  who  has  himself  committed,  or  has  procured  a party  to  commit, 
the  offence.  Where  houses  are  to  be  attacked  and  entered,  it  is  politic  to  employ  strangers, 
in  order  to  guard  against  the  chances  of  recognition  and  identification ; but  an  act  of  incen- 
diarism, of  firing  into  a dwelling,  or  the  posting  a threatening  notice,  may  be  effected  without 
much  risk  of  detection.  I have  brought  with  me  a few  reports  of  late  date,  taken  from  our 
records  almost  at  random,  which  I will  presently  read  to  the  commissioners,  as  a means  of 
exemplifying  the  prevalence  of  the  agrarian  system  of  terror — a system  which  finds  assent 
among  the  rural  population  all  over  the  country,  even  in  the  north — and  as  a means  of  show- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  views  and  feelings  by  which,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
system  is  modified.  The  leading  objects  are  to  regulate,  arbitrarily,  the  letting  and  holding 
of  land,  and  to  sustain,  under  all  circumstances,  the  tenant,  whatever  his  irregularities  or 
breaches  of  covenant  may  be,  in  opposition  to  his  landlord.  In  some  instances,  the  landlord 
is  himself  the  victim  ; but  generally  speaking,  the  popular  vengeance  is  unsparingly  directed 
against  the  individual  who  is  bold  enough  to  take  and  cultivate  a farm  from  which  another 
had  been  ejected.  The  landlord  himself,  it  would  seem,  if  he  retain  such  lands  in  his  own 
hands,  may  do  so  unmolested.  About  eighteen  years  ago,  a farmer  named  Barry,  upon  the 
late  Earl  of  Donoughmore’s  estate  in  Tipperary,  was  brutally  murdered.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded an  ejected  tenant.  His  lordship  provided  for  the  widow,  and  took  the  farm  into  his 
own  hands,  and  I have  never  heard  that  any  other  outrages  connected  with  that  case  occurred. 
In  one  of  the  reports  which  I hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  I purpose  reading  to  the  com- 
missioners, a case  of  threatening  notice  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  the  rule  of  the  county  is 
laid  down — namely,  that  lands  from  which  tenants  are  ejected  shall  remain  in  the  landlord’s 
hands,  or  as  commons,  for  fourteen  years.  The  report  is  as  follows  : — 

“ County  of  Dublin, 

“ Barony  of  Upper  cross, 

“ Parish  and  Townland — Rathcoole. 


“Lucan,  9th  December , 1844. 

; c<  I have  to  report,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst.,  a threatening  letter,  of  which  the  following 
is  a copy,  was  found  tied  to  a gate  on  the  lands  of  Matthew  Cullen,  as  above,  viz. — ‘ We  rite  these 
few  lines  to  warn  you  of  the  sword  that  does  continue  to  tremble  over  you,  for  the  takeing  too  acres 
of  land  that  was  in  possession  of  a widow  ; and  if  you  take  land  that  was  forceably  taken,  mark  what 
will  follow : land  taken  against  a tenant’s  will  must  remain  by  with  the  landlord  or  be  commons  for 
14  years.’ — ‘Moll  Doyle’s  sons  awoke  from  their  slumber.’ 

“ I have  been  at  the  place,  and  find  that  Matthew  Cullen,  who  is  the  person  alluded  to,  is  a farmer, 
and  some  time  since  took  a few  acres  of  land  from  a Widow  Williams,  and  that  another  acre  of  the 
same  woman’s  land  was  out  of  lease,  and  she  was  about  to  let  it  to  Cullen.  This  is  the  supposed  cause 
of  this  notice  being  served.  I beg  to  recommend  a reward,  by  hand  bills,  of  £15  for  information  as 
to  this  offence.  No  stipendiary  magistrate  in  this  district  to  consult  on  this  matter. 

(Signed)  “ H,  B.  Pilkington,  S,  I. 

" The  Inipector-Gewd"  1 
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“ Dungannon , November  ‘24  th,  1S44. 

“ I attach  a copy  of  a threatening  notice,  which  was  found  posted  on  the  morning  of  the  21stinst., 
on  the  door  of  a house  belonging  to  Abraham  Hazleton,  a respectable  farmer,  living  on  the  above- 
named  townland.  The  cause  assigned  for  this  outrage  being  committed  is,  that  a man  named  William 
Delworth,  who  now  occupies  it,  and  is  a Protestant,  was  to  be  removed  for  uon-pavment  of  rent,  and 
a man  named  William  Coalman  (a  Roman  Catholic)  was  in  treaty  for  it. 

“ On  this  outrage  being  reported  to  the  Earl  of  Charlemont,  he  immediately  called  a meeting  of 
the  magistrates  of  that  district,  which  took  place  yesterday  in  the  court-house  of  Moy,  and  at  which  I 
attended.  A number  of  persons  were  examined,  suspected  of  being  able  to  give  information  respecting 
this  outrage.  The  Earl  of  Charlemont  and  the  other  magistrates  present  requested  me  to  suggest  a 
reward  ; but  after  a lengthened  investigation,  nothing  was  elicited  which  eould  enable  us  to  discover 
the  perpetrators. 

(Signed)  “ V.  Gooli),  S.  I. 

“ The  Inspector- General." 

[copy  of  notice  above  adverted  to.] 

“ Take  notice,  William  Coalman,  if  you  take  the  house  of  William  Delworth,  that  the  hammer 
and  the  sledge  will  be  your  fate.  Remember  things  will  not  be  as  they  were  in  times  past : we  want 
neither  Papist  nor  Repealer  in  our  land,  and  you  shall  not  be  there.  1 hope  you  will  take  this  friendly 
advice  in  time  ; but  if  you  will  persevere  in  this  matter,  you  may  have  your  coffin  ready  and  the  mass 
said  for  the  dead — for  remember  death  will  be  your  fate.  You  may  see  by  this  time  we  don’t  want 
to  do  you  any  harm,  but  there  is  instances  enough  for  you  in  Ballvnakelly  and  other  places ; hut  if 
you  come  there,  your  case  will  be  death  beyond  doubt,  and  flames  wiil  be  your  bed,  for  your  house  will 
be  set  on  fire,  and  you  yourself  will  be  hammered  to  death.  I think  I have  said  plenty  on  this  subject ; 

but  remember  if  you  come  all  this  will  happen,  for  we  are  the  loyal  Protestants  of  Killyman No 

surrender. — God  save  the  Queen.” 

The  commissioners  will  perceive,  that  in  the  case  just  brought  before  them  the  invasion  of  the 
landlord’s  rights,  and  the  interference  in  the  letting  of  his  lands,  seem  to  proceed  from  sectarian 
prejudices — namely,  a determination  to  oppose  the  settlement  of  Roman  Catholic  tenants.  In 
the  counties  of  Longford  and  Sligo,  we  have  examples  of  agrarian  outrages  on  Lord  Lorton’s 
estates,  where  the  actuating  motive  appears  to  be  the  hostility  of  the  rural  population  to  Pro- 
testant settlers.  All  these  cases,  however,  are  but  occasional  exceptions  to  the  general  system, 
which  aims  at  regulating  the  possession  of  land  according  to  the  received  notions  of  the 
people,  without  regard  to  the  religious  or  political  creed  of  the  parties.  I have  another 
report  in  my  hand  of  a daring  outrage,  which  lately  occurred  in  the  usually  quiet  county  of 
Wicklow,  and  in  a portion  of  it  generally  very  exempt  from  such  occurrences.  I infer  that 
all  the  parties,  who  are  of  the  same  name,  are  Roman  Catholics,  as  the  property  to  which 
the  report  has  reference  is  part  of  the  estate  of  the  Miss  Byrnes,  of  Cabinteely  House,  in 
the  county  of  Dublin,  members  of  a highly  respectable  Roman  Catholic  family.  The  follow- 
ing is  a copy  of  the  report : — 

“ County  of  Wicklow, 

<e  Barony  of  Arklow, 

“ Parish  of  Dunganstown, 

“ Townland  of  Ballinaclea. 

“ JRathdrum,  December  12* A,  1844. 


“ Between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven  o’clock,  P.M.,  1 Oth  instant,  as  Mr.  John  J.  Byrne,  of  Kilpatrick, 
J.P.,  was  returning  from  Dublin  to  his  own  house,  having  got  off  the  Arklow  omnibus,  and  on  his 
own  jaunting  car,  he  had  not  proceeded  more  than  about  100  yards,  when,  at  a part  of  the  road  situ- 
ated as  above,  he  was  fired  at  from  behind  the  road  ditch  by  some  person  or  persons  as  yet  not  known. 
His  coachman,  who  was  driving  at  the  other  side  of  the  car,  states  he  felt  the  contents  pass  by  his 
face  ; and  from  tlie  extreme  narrowness  of  the  road,  and  its  proximity  to  the  place  from  whence  the 
shot  was  fired,  the  escape  must  have  been  very  narrow  indeed.  At  a very  early  hour  yesterday  -morn- 
ing, I received  a report  of  this  occurrence.  It  appears  Mr.  Byrne,  J.P.,  is  the  agent  of  the  Misses 
Byrne  of  Cabinteely,  and  in  that  capacity  was  coining  down  from  Dublin  with  an  habere  from  the 
sheriff,  to  take  possession  of  land,  the  property  of  the  Misses  Byrne  aforesaid,  and  to  eject  a family 
named  Byrne  from  it,  the  following  members  of  which  family,  named  Patrick,  John,  William,  and 
Charles,  are  suspected  of  being  persons  of  bad  character,  and  the  ejected  tenants  of  having  either 
themselves  committed  or  concocted  the  outrage  in  question.  A man  named  John  Walsh  saw  the  shot 
fired — at  least  saw  the  flash  of  the  powder,  and  heard  the  report.  Walsh  was  brought  before  Colonel 
Acton  for  examination.  He  appears  a very  unwilling  but  most  important  witness. 

(Signed)  “ John  Choker,  S.  I. 


“ The  Inspector-  General." 

The  two  next  reports  which  I shall  read  are  from  the  county  of  Donegal.  They  are  of 
recent  date,  and  the  localities  to  which  they  refer  are  probably  well  known  to  some  of  the 
commissioners.  They  will  show  that  the  agrarian  system  meets  with  ready  support  in  the 
northern  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  Ireland : — 

“ County  of  Donegal, 

“ Barony  of  Kilmacrennan, 

“ Parish  of  Tullyfern, 

“ Townland  of  Ballyarre. 

“ Ramelton , 11/A  January,  184o. 


“ I have  to  report  that  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  instant,  some  evil  minded  person, 
or  persons,  as  vet  unknown,  set  fire  to  the  office  houses  of  James  Stephenson,  of  Ballyarre,  containing 
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eleven  head  of  black  cattle,  all  of  which  were  destroyed  ; also  one  hay  stack  and  one  turf  stack,  which 
stood  close  to  the  offices.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  about  £100.  The  cause  assigned  is  that  Stephenson 
took  the  farm  on  which  he  now  resides,  in  1S39,  from  Thomas  Patterson,  esq.,  of  Gortlee  near 
Letterkenny,  the  landlord,  which  was  formerly  held  by  Michael,  Patrick,  and  Charles  Heraghty,  who 
had  been,  ejected  for  non-payment  of  reut  in  1836.  The  Heraglitys  frequently  said  (and  used 
threats)  that  they  ought  to  have  received  compensation  from  Stephenson  for  the  loss  of  the  farm  and 
he  suspects  that  they  have  taken  the  above  method  of  being  revenged  because  he  did  not  accede  to 
their  opinion. 

“ Sir  James  Stewart,  hart.,  J.P.,  is  of  opinion  that  as  large  a reward  as  possible  should  be  offered. 
I visited  the  scene  on  the  10th,  and  I have  seldom  beheld  a more  disgusting  spectacle  than  the  burned 
carcasses  of  the  dead  brutes. 

“ I have  ordered  vigilant  patrols  in  the  vicinity  cf  Ballyarre. 

(Signed)  “ A.  K.  Fox,  S.  I . 

“ The  Inspector- General." 


“ County  of  Donegal, 

“ Barony  of  Raphoe, 

“ Parish  of  Allsaints, 

“ Townland  of  Garshooey. 


“ Raphoe,  13 th  January,  1845. 


“ I have  to  report  that  on  the  night  of  the  9th  instant,  about  the  hour  of  half  past  one  o’clock,  some 
person,  or  persons,  maliciously  set  on  fire,  in  several  places,  two  ranges  of  office  houses,  the  property 
of  Alexander  Maxwell,  which  communicated  to  his  dwelling,  all  of  which  was  entirely  consumed 
together  with  his  furniture,  farming  implements,  carpenters’  tools,  plank,  &c. ; also  a stack  of  threshed 
oats,  a quantity  of  potatoes,  and  four  heifers ; also  a quantity  of  furniture,  the  property  of  Hu^h 
Sweeny,  who  occupied  one  of  the  apartments. 

“ Sir  Robert  Bateson,  the  landlord,  Robert  M'Clintock,  John  Ferguson,  esqrs.,  and  other  magis- 
trates, assembled  at  the  scene  of  outrage  on  the  11th  instant,  and  held  an  investigation  relative  to 
the  burning,  where  I also  attended,  but  no  information  was  elicited  that  would  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  guilty  party.  The  magistrates  suggested  that  a large  reward,  both  public  and  private,  should 
be  offered,  and  they  are  also  determined  to  offer  a large  reward. 

“ The  cause  assigned  for  this  outrage  is  that  the  former  tenant,  John  Rankin,  fell  into  arrears  of 
rent,  and  was  unable  to  manage  the  farm,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  it. 
Sir  Robert  Bateson  advanced  Rankin  a sum  of  money  for  peaceable  possession,  who  emigrated  to 
America  last  year,  and  previous  to  leaving  the  country  is  said  to  have  used  threats  that  if  Maxwell,  or 
a man  named  Irwin,  should  occupy  the  farm,  the  place  would  be  destroyed,  no  matter  where  he  should 
be  : which  threats  must  have  been  carried  into  execution  By  some  of  Rankin’s  friends. 


“ The  Inspector-General." 


(Signed) 


“ R.  Martin,  Head  Constalle. 


The  last  report  with  which  I shall  trouble  the  commissioners  is  from  the  King’s  county, 
and  was  received  by  us  yesterday  : — 

“ King’s  County, 

“ Barony  of  Geasliill, 

“ Parish  of  Ditto, 

“ Townland  of  Ballinagar. 


“ Tullamor e,  16fA  January,  1845. 

“ Upon  this  morning,  between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  four  men  came  to  William  Murphy’s  house,  as 
above,  and. asked  his  daughter,  Catherine,  for  a drink  of  water,  and  on  getting  it  said,  ‘ Is  Mr.  Todd, 
meaning  Simon  Todd  of  Geasliill,  ‘ come  out  yet’ — she  said  she  did  not  know ; they  then  walked  down 
tlie  road  until  they  came  to  the  gate  on  Mr.  Todd’s  fields,  into  which  they  turned,  and  going  to 
m jjf  “°\m  ®J’rne  aQd  two  other  labourers  were  at  work,  they  ordered  them  to  quit  working  for  Mr. 
Todd  until  a settlement  was  made  between  him  and  Daniel  Brien.  Byrne  and  the  other  two  labourers, 
Tierney  and  Coughlan,  immediately  quit  work,  and  the  men  went  off  in  the  direction  of  Bally- 
common. 

“ I am  just  returned  from  the  scene,  and  I found  that  the  four  men  were  seen  by  several  persons, 
but  that  they  were  total  strangers  in  that  part  of  the  country — that  they  were  certainly  armed,  as 
there  was  observed  a large  bulk  under  each  of  their  coats,  and  that  two  of  the  Philipstown  police 
were  on  the  very  same . lauds  in  a few  minutes  afterwards ; but  their  pursuit,  I heard,  was  unsuc- 
cessful. I have  a description  of  the  four  men,  but  it  is  so  vague  I do  not  send  it  forward  for  insertion 
at  present,  as  I hope  to  make  it  more  accurate  in  a day  or  two. 

“ This  is  the  land  on  which  a plough  was  broken  on  the  night  of  the  6th  instant,  and  about  which 
Mr.  bimou  Todd  was  served  with  a threatening  letter  on  the  7th.  Mr.  Todd  gave  his  tenant,  Daniel 
Brien,  £117  and  the  crops,  to  give  him  up  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession:  he  gave  up  the  land, 
and  was  preparing  to  quit  the  house  ; but  I bear  that  immediately  after  the  dreadful  murder  of  the 
Shepherds,  his  conduct  at  once  changed,  and  nothing  will  now  do  him  but  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  house  and  farm,  rent  free,  for  I believe  he  hardly  ever  promises  to  pay  any  rent. 

„ _ _ „ , , (Signed)  “ J.  S.  Stuart,  S.  I. 

■i  ne  Inspector- General.' 


12.  In  that  case  there  is  a determination  to  hold  land  ? — Yes.  The  tenant  to  whom  the 
landlord  had  given  the  crops  and  £117  as  compensation  for  the  surrender  of  the  farm,  is 
represented  as  being  now  resolved  to  keep  forcible  possession.  And  this  is  alleged  to  be  a 
•onsequence  of  the  recent  murder  of  the  Shepherds  in  the  same  county,  who  were  immolated 
for  taking  land  from  which  a widow  was  ejected.  A daring  outrage,  such  as  the  assassin- 
ation of  the  Shepherds,  is  perpetrated  with  the  double  aim  of  intimidating  the  landowner, 
and  of  emboldening  refractory  tenants.  When  a district  becomes  disturbed,  we  find  that 
the  recollection  of  bygone  transactions  relating  to  land  (in  which  the  arrangements  of  the 
proprietor  had  been  peaceably  effected  at  the  time)  are  revived,  and  the  occupying  tenant, 
w o has  been  hitherto  perhaps  unmolested,  becomes  an  object  of  persecution — even  after  a 
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lapse  of  years.  The  circumstances  of  each  case  of  the  letting  of  ground  seem  to  ho  engraven 
on  the  minds  of  the  rural  population  around.  There  are  causes,  however,  of  agrarian  dis- 
turbance distinct  from  the  cases  where  the  object  is  to  uphold  the  defaulting  tenant  against 
the  landlord,  and  to  wreak  vengeance  on  those  who  dare  to  enter  into  occupation  of  a farm 
from  which  the  previous  cultivator  had  been  ejected.  I allude  now  to  disorders  which 
originate  in  the  difficulty  which  the  peasantry  experience,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
more  especially  in  the  best  grazing  districts,  in  procuring  potato  ground.  The  owners  and 
holders  of  land  are  unwilling  to  break  up  ground  which  is  profitable  for  pasture.  The 
peasant,  if  unable  to  procure  a potato  garden,  has  no  hope  of  feeding  his  family,  and  is 
driven  to  desperation.  This  state  of  things  rouses  the  feelings  and  engages  the  sympathies 
of  the  surrounding  population,  who  lend  a willing  hand  to  redress  such  evils  by  violent 
means,  such  as  the  turning  up  of  land ; and  by  other  unlawful  measures  to  compel  the  land- 
holder to  grant  potato  ground.  In  districts  where  no  such  difficulty  in  procuring  potato  or 
con-acre  ground  is  experienced,  we  have,  nevertheless,  outrages  proceeding  from  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  of  the  peasantry  to  regulate,  arbitrarily,  all  transactions  respecting  the 
letting  of  ground.  If  the  landholder  exacts  what  is  considered  too  high  a price,  he  is 
threatened,  and  his  property  injured  ; and  the  peasant  who  undertakes  to  pav  that  rent  is 
likewise  obnoxious  to  persecution.  In  a recent  instance  we  had  a report  of  the  posting  of  a 
threatening  notice,  denouncing  vengeance  against  every  one  who  undertook  to  pay  more 
than  certain  prescribed  prices  for  con-acre.  I think  the  sums  named  were  £10  per  acre  for 
bawn  (old  pasture),  £8  for  manured  stubble,  and  £6  for  rough  stubble  : these  being  the 
very  terms  used  in  the  notice. 

13.  Some  of  the  outrages  which  have  taken  place  in  Roscommon  have  been  the  turning 
up  of  grass  land — have  they  not? — Yes.  We  have,  as  yet,  had  only  one  instance  this  year 
(1845)  of  the  turning  up  of  land  there ; but  the  authorities  are  apprehensive  of  further  dis- 
orders of  the  kind,  and  precautionary  measures  have  been  adopted  to  guard  against  the  evil. 
A very  daring  outrage,  however,  has  recently  occurred  in  that  county,  where  the  object  wa3 
to  intimidate  the  landowner,  and  induce  him  to  let  potato  ground.  His  steward  was  stopped 
and  threatened,  and  the  horse  upon  which  he  rode  was  shot  on  the  spot. 

14.  Can  you  state  by  what  desci'iption  of  persons  agrarian  outrages  are  chiefly  commit- 
ted ? — The  agents  in  these  outrages,  I believe,  are  generally  the  servants  or  labourers  of 
farmers — persons  who  are  usually  called  “ farmers’  boys.”  It  is  a curious  circumstance,  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  thoso  who  are  most  experienced  in  such  matters,  that  the  periods 
in  which  the  outrages  prevail  most  extensively  are  not  the  periods  in  which  the  population 
suffer  most,  either  from  the  effects  of  an  insufficient  harvest,  or  from  other  causes  of  priva- 
tion. In  such  seasons,  although  suffering  under  the  want  of  food,  it  is  observable  that  the 
rural  population  in  this  country  generally  bend  with  resignation  to  the  visitation  of  Provi- 
dence. On  the  contrary,  outrages  have  been  very  numerous  after  the  most  prosperous 
seasons.  It  is  easy  to  assign  one  reason  why  such  should  be  the  case.  When  the  harvest 
has  been  redundant,  illicit  distillation  has  generally  prevailed  to  a greater  extent.  When 
the  market  prices  of  grain  are  low,  the  farmer  has  strong  inducements  to  turn  his  corn  into 
whisky  if  he  can.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  the  spread  of  the  temperance  pledge  has  tended 
to  counteract  the  evils  which  flow  from  illicit  distillation ; but  I fear  that  even  the  temperance 
pledge  has  not  operated  as  any  check  to  outrage  in  Tipperary.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the 
system  of  terrorism  in  this  last  named  county,  and  so  great  the  exactions  to  which  farmers 
are  exposed,  in  being  laid  under  contributions  to  defend  prisoners  whose  trials  are  approach- 
ing, or  to  minister  to  the  revels  of  the  Rockites,  that  any  coercive  enactment  is  palatable  to 
the  respectable  portion  of  the  rural  community.  I myself  hoard,  seventeen  years  ago,  from 
the  lips  of  a farmer  who  held  a large  tract  of  land  on  the  mountain  of  Slieve-na-Maun,  that 
he,  and  others  of  his  class,  regarded  the  insurrection  act  with  favour,  because  it  was  a measure 
of  protection  to  them  against  the  tyranny  exercised  over  them  by  their  labourers  and  ser- 
vants. 

[ The  witness  withdreic.'] 


Richard  Griffith,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Have  you  been  called  upon  or  directed  to  take  any  steps  with  reference  to  the  report 
made  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  townland  valuation  of  last  session  ? — 
I have.  In  consequence  of  that  report  I received  instructions  from  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  make  all  the  valuations  which  shall  have  been  commenced  from  that  time  in 
tenements ; hut  I have  not  altered  the  relative  scale  of  the  valuation,  because  I conceive  I 
am  not  authorised  to  do  so  without  a change  in  the  act  of  Parliament. 

2.  Do  you  consider  that  you  have  auy  authority  to  alter  the  scale  of  valuation  without 
further  legislative  enactment  ? — I think  I have  not ; but  I have,  adopted  the  practice  of 
entering  in  the  field  hook  the  value  according  to  the  scale  prescribed  by  the  aluation  Act, 
and  also  what  may  be  considered  the  present  letting  value,  so  that  in  the  event  of  an  act 
of  Parliament  being  passed  requiring  me  to  make  a valuation  according  to  the  present  fair 
rent  value,  I should  have  the  power  of  doing  so  without  returning  to  the  land. 

3.  Have  you  found  much  additional  difficulty  or  expense  in  pursuing  that  course  ?— les,. 
in  some  places,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  tenements.  With  respect  to  all  tenements 
that  are  under  five  statute  acres,  I have  found  that  I was  unable  to  determine  the  contents 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  measurements  from  the  Ordnance  map ; in  consequence  the 
contents  of  small  tenements  are  ascertained  by  survey.  Where  the  contents  are  larger 
than  five  statute  acres  the  difference  of  a few  perches  more  or  less  made  so  trifling  a change 
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in  tli©  valuation  of  tlie  whole  tenement  that  it  was  not  considered  necessary  to  take  any 
steps  for  their  correction ; but  where  the  tenements  are  under  five  statute  acres,  and  they 
frequently  descend  to  a few  perches,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  more  precisely 
than  the  scale  of  the  Ordnance  map  will  admit  of  the  contents  of  those  tenements,  and  in 
consequence  I have  employed  additional  surveyors,  and  I have  been  authorised  to  do  so  by 
the  instructions  received  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

4.  Can  you  furnish  the  commissioners  with  a copy  of  those  instructions  which  you  have 
received  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?— Certainly.— [ Vide  Appendix,  No.  38.] 

5.  The  commissioners  understand  that  it  will  he  necessary  to  have  some  further  legis- 
lative provision  before  you  can  execute  the  valuation  to  the  full  extent  recommended  by 
the  committee  referred  to  ? — It  is  my  opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  pass  a special  act 
of  Parliament  for  the  purpose. 

6.  In  making  this  tenement  valuation,  together  with  the  former  legislative  provisions, 
which  you  consider  necessary,  is  it  the  object  to  ascertain  the  actual  fan-  letting  value  of  the 
land  ? — It  is. 

7.  Was  the  scale  of  prices  taken  in  the  former  Valuation  Act  intended  to  test  the  fair 
letting  value  of  the  land,  or  was  it  founded  merely  upon  the  properties  of  the  soil  ?— It 
was  intended  to  give  the  fair  letting  value  of  the  land,  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
contained  in  the  act  being  taken  as  the  standard.  But  the  principle  which  I adopted  in 
carrying  out  the  act  was  to  take  the  landlords  who  let  their  lands  rather  upon  a low  scale 
as  a criterion,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  in  following  out  that  system  my  scale  is 
considerably  below  the  usual  letting  prices  of  the  country,  but  very  near  the  letting  prices 
of  the  great  landlords  of  Ireland. 

8.  What  altered  scale  do  you  consider  will  meet  the  new  valuation  which  you  propose 
to  fix,  namely,  the  letting  value  of  the  land  irrespective  of  its  properties  ? — I consider  that 
in  making  any  valuation,  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  properties  ot  the  soil  and  subsoil  into 
consideration,  as  one  of  the  terms  for  calculation ; if  this  were  not  attended  to,  the  only 
guide  would  be  the  price  the  land  could  be  let  for,  and  as  this  price  is  very  unequal  even  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  the  valuation  would  not  be  relative.  My  intention  is  to  make  a 
relative  valuation  of  the  land,  but  on  a higher  scale  than  that  at  present  adopted,  and  which 
might  be  considered  as  the  fair  letting  value  of  tlie  land— not  actually  following  the  letting 
rents,  but  coming  to  a near  average  of  the  usual  lettings. 

9.  Is  there  that  difference  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  and  so  forth,  at  the 
present  moment,  as  compared  with  the  time  of  passing  the  Valuation  Act,  to  render  neces- 
sary or  justify  the  proposed  alteration? — The  present  prices  of  agricultural  produce  are 
very  little  higher  than  the  scale  contained  in  the  act.  But,  as  I have  already  mentioned, 
the  principle  on  which  I went  was  a very  low  one,  namely,  that  at  which  the  large  landed 
proprietors  usually  let  their  lands,  whereas,  adopting  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  Act,  I 
shall  be  required  to  take  a higher  scale,  in  order  to  come  up  to  the  usual  average  letting 
value  of  the  country,  which  will  he  higher  than  the  rent  required  by  the  great  landlords. 

10.  The  commissioners  understand  that  in  that  case  you  will  take  a letting  which  will  not 
be  alone  the  fan-  value  of  the  land,  according  to  the  prices  set  down  in  the  act,  but  the  value 
that  may  obtain  in  consequence  of  competition  or  otherwise  in  the  country? — To  a certain 
degree  competition  must  have  an  influence,  because  I must  follow  Avhat  may  be  considered 
the  fair  average  letting  value  of  the  land  of  the  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  district  is  placed ; and  therefore,  to  a certain  extent,  competition  must  have  its 
effect. 

11.  As  far  as  relative  value  is  concerned,  would  not  an  adherence  to  the  former  act  and 
former  prices  give  a relative  value  equally  as  well  as  any  new  scale  which  may  be  intro- 
duced ? — A great  deal  better. 

12.  What  are  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  any  valuation,  which 
must  in  a great  degree  be  formed  on  the  actual  letting  rents  of  the  immediate  locality,  will 
be  unequal  when  compared  to  other  neighbouring  districts,  and  very  unequal  when  compared 
with  more  remote  districts  of  the  same  or  a neighbouring  county.  In  poor  and  thickly 
inhabited  neighbourhoods,  if  lands  be  let  by  competition  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  not 
according  to  a valuation  founded  on  the  productive  quality  of  the  soil,  the  average  rents 
will  be  very  high,  and  per  force  the  valuation  will  be  high  ; while  in  an  adjoining  district, 
say  the  estate  of  a great  landed  proprietor  who  lets  by  valuation,  the  rents  will  be  compara- 
tively very  low : and  although  the  valuator  may  not  altogether  adopt  either  the  very  high 
or  very  low  rentals  as  his  guide,  still  he  will  be  much  influenced  by  them,  and  hence  the 
high  rented  lands  will  be  assessed  higher  in  proportion  to  the  actual  value  than  the  low 
rented  lands.  According  to  the  system  of  the  relative  valuation  adopted  by  me,  if  the  low 
and  high  rented  lands  were  similar  in  the  productive  qualities  of  the  soil — were  farmed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  were  equally  accessible  to  markets,  both  would  be  valued  at  the  same 
average  rate,  which  in  my  opinion  is  a more  just  principle  of  taxation  than  when  the  letting 
rents  form  the  principal  guide  to  the  valuator. 

13.  In  making  this  tenement  valuation,  is  it  your  intention  to  value  the  house  and  land 
separately  when  they  are  in  one  farm,  and  to  place  that  separate  valuation  on  the  tenement — 
to  put  both  a value  upon  the  house  and  upon  the  land  ? — In  making  the  valuation,  I would 
in  the  first  instance  value  the  land,  and  value  the  houses  separately,  and  probably  by 
different  individuals ; but  in  giving  the  applotment,  they  would  be  united  and  given  in  one 
sum. 

14.  Supposing  the  collections  of  the  poor  rate  and  the  county  cess  be  united,  is  it  deter- 
mined what  shall  be  done  with  tenements  of  small  value — of  £4  or  £8 — upon  which 
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the  poor  rate  is  now  placed  upon  the  immediate  lessor? — I would  give  the  valuation  of 
every  tenement,  however  small,  but  there  is  no  act  of  Parliament  for  its  application. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  placing  of  the  county  cess  upon  towns,  is  it  proposed  to  place  the 
county  cess  according  to  the  full  value  of  the  houses  in  towns,  without  making  anv  reference 
to  the  number  that  may  perhaps  he  rated  ?— I do  not  know  what  the  legislature  will  do 
upon  that  subject.  In  fact,  it  is  a question  that  has  not  been  mooted  to  me  at  all. 

16.  Is  not  it  the  proposal  that  the  county  cess  should  he  levied  according  to  this  valua- 
tion. and  will  not  a clause  to  that  effect  form  a part  of  the  bill,  as  in  the  former  Valuation 
Act  ? — I believe  it  will. 

IT.  Have  any  directions  been  given  you  as  to  how  far  the  county  cess  is  to  be  placed 
upon  towns  according  to  their  lull  value  or  otherwise  ’? — I have  received  uo  instructions  on 
the  subject. 

IS.  In  what  counties  has  the  new  valuation  been  introduced,  or  are  vou  making  prepara- 
tions for  introducing  it  ? — I am  now  carrying  on  tenement  valuation  in  the  counties  of 
Dublin  and  Tipperary. 

[ The  witness  ivithdmv.'] 


Dublin,  Monday,  20th  January,  1S45. 

Francis  Fetherston  H.,  esq.,  of  Cassino,  county  of  Wicklow,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Having  seen  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Duffev,  is  there 

any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  upon  it  ? There  is. 

I was  furnished  with  .on  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Philip  Duffey,  parish  priest, 
and  have  read  it.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  nearly  the  entire  of  Mr.  Duffey’s  testimony  is  on 
hearsay:  and  that  he  gives  the  name  of  one  person  only  as  my  tenant,  although  he  states  the 
tenants  made  their  complaints  to  him.  Now  it  is  a positive  fact,  tliat  I have  no  tenant 
of  the  name  of  Killooley  on  the  townland  of  Derryharagh,  nor  on  any  property  of  mine  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  nor  do  I know  who  the  person  is.  My  agent’s  name  is  Gilhoolv.  I 
have  no  tenant  of  that  name.  Of  course  it  could  not  be  the  evidence  of  my  agent;  and  his 
name  is  not  spelt  in  that  way.  It  only  shows  the  inaccuracy  of  his  information.  I regret  it ; 
but  I cannot  avoid  saying,  that  I consider  Mr.  Duffey’s  evidence  one-sided  and  uneandid.  I 
know  it  to  be  inaccurate  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I feel  bound  to  repudiate  it.  I always  felt 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  tenants,  and  attended  to  every  suggestion  for  their 
comfort  and  prosperity  ; and  to  none  of  my  tenants  have  I shown  more  indulgence  than  to 
the  tenants  on  the  townland  of  Derryharagh.  The  townland  came  into  my  hands  by  eject- 
ment. It  was  then  overstocked  with  an  impoverished  tenantry.  The  land  was  worn  out, 
and  injudiciously  laid  out.  There  were  numerous  cases  of  joint  tenancy;  those  tenants  hav- 
ing one  patch  of  land  here,  and  another  there.  There  were  no  fences ; and  it  was  badly  in 
want  of  draining.  The  entire  tenantry  were  in  broken  down  circumstances,  and  most 
miserably  clad.  The  tenant  who  had  been  ejected  was  a middleman ; and  had,  as  I under- 
stand, originally  set  the  land  at  37s.  6d.  per  acre,  hut  was  obliged  to  reduce  the  rent.  I 
caused  a survey  to  be  made  of  the  townland,  and  had  it  set  out  in  divisions  of  about  ten  Irish 
acres  each,  indeed  less,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  tenants  wholly ; for  I do  not  approve 
of  land  being  set  in  such  small  proportions.  That  was  the  smallest  I considered  prudent,  and 
consistent  with  the  comfort  and  pi’osperity  of  the  tenants  themselves.  I did  not  advertise 
the  lands ; they  were  not  advertised,  having  determined  to  set  them  to  the  former  tenants, 
or  so  many  of  them  as  the  land  was  capable  of  supporting.  The  tenants  came  forward,  and 
a sufficient  number  of  the  old  tenants  were  selected,  and  declared.  So  far  as  to  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Duffey.  There  was  great  competition  amongst  the  tenants,  who  outbid  oue  another; 
and  so  far  from  any  inducement  having  been  held  out  to  them  to  bid  high,  I actually  refused 
several  biddings  on  the  ground  that  they  were  beyond  the  value  ; and  could  have  got  a much 
higher  rent  for  the  lands  if  I had  thought  fit  to  accept  it.  I set  the  land  to  those  of  the  old 
tenantry  whom  I considered  most  worthy,  solvent,  and  industrious.  In  many  instances  the 
lettings  were  for  less  than  the  tenants  actually  declared  had  offered. 

2.  Was  the  rent  fixed  by  proposal,  or  by  valuation? — By  proposal;  but  I had  made  up 
my  own  mind.  I had  gone  with  my  agent,  and  taken  the  greatest  care  myself  personally, 
not  to  accept  a proposal  which  I thought  too  high ; and  I gave  it  to  them  for  less  than  some, 
in  order  to  get  others  out,  had  proposed.  I promised  leases  for  thirty-one  years.  I ordered 
the  tenants  to  be  supplied  with  quicks  and  poplars  for  their  mearings,  free  of  expense.  I 
promised  the  tenants  an  allowance  of  Is.  a perch  for  such  ditches  as  they  should  make,  six 
feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  land;  and  3d.  per  perch  for 
French  sewers.  I am  happy  to  state,  that  the  tenants  have  generally  availed  themselves  of 
my  offer,  and  improved  their  respective  farms.  Indeed  I never  saw  in  that  district  so  much 
improvement  in  so  short  a time.  The  improved  condition  of  the  tenants  in  this  townland  is 
apparent  to  every  person  acquainted  with  their  former  and  present  condition,  and  most  gra- 
tifying to  me.  After  the  tenants  were  declared,  the  mearings  made,  and  the  farms  allotted 
to  the  respective  tenants  that  had  been  declared,  I walked  over  the  land  with  my  agent,  and 
visited  each  farm ; and  after  examination  and  on  consultation  with  him,  on  whose  integrity 
and  experience  I have  every  reliance,  and  by  his  advice,  I abated  the  rent  of  every  tenant 
whose  farm  was  considered  to  have  been  let  too  high.  Those  abatements  varied  from  8s.  to 
3s.  par  acre,  and  were  temporary  only  ; it  was  not  in  the  lease.  The  result  has  been  what 
was  anticipated,  and  what  I wished  to  accomplish,  and  have  accomplished,  that  is,  to  turn 
paupers  into  a comfortable  and  substantial  tenantry,  The  men  are  getting  on  uncommonly 
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■well.  The  tenants  who,  when  the  lands  came  into  my  hands,  were  the  inmates  of  wretched 
hovels,  have  now  comfortable  houses ; some  of  them  that  had  not  then  more  than  one  cow,  have 
now  several  head  of  cattle ; others  that  had  not  a single  head  of  cattle,  have  now  three  and 
four ; and  the  tenants  arc  now  nearly  all  comfortably  clad.  The  lettings  I made  vary  from  27s. 
to  40s.  per  Irish  plantation  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land;  but  those  lettings 
would  by  no  means  average,  I think,  37 s.  (i d.  an  acre,  the  former  letting  of  the  middleman. 
I confidently  assert,  that  the  lands  are  fairly  let;  and  are  very  well  situated,  near  the  town 
of  Longford,  a capital  market  town.  Indeed,  the  land  pays  a great  deal  higher  there ; and 
there  is  uot  one  teuant  in  this  townland  who  would  not  get  a good  and  substantial  fine  for 
his  firm,  if  he  was  disposed  to  part  with  it.  I have  no  doubt  he  would  get  it.  Mr.  Duffey 
erroneously  states  the  minimum  rents  of  those  lands  at  33.?.  per  acre,  whereas  it  is  27s.  per 
acre.  I daresay  about  a third  of  it  is  set  at  27$.  Mr.  Gilhooly  would  have  attended  to  be 
examined,  but  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  he  wishes  to  avoid  all  causes  of  excite- 
ment, as  he  has  been  seriously  affected  in  the  head. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  houses  of  the  tenantry,  were  those  built  by  the  tenantry,  or  with 
assistance  from  you  ? — They  were  built  by  the  tenantry,  and  when  1 have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity I have  given  them  assistance.  If  I had  timber,  they  should  have  it  with  pleasure ; 
but  not  having  any  timber,  I have  not  been  able  to  give  it  them.  Some  of  them  are  the  old 
houses  that  suited.  ; 

4.  Do  they  now  hold  by  lease  from  you,  or  at  will? — They  are  to  get  a lease  at  what 
I have  stated  for  thirty-one  years,  which,  I consider,  would  encourage  them.  It  is  not 
generally  given,  I think,  in  Ireland.  When  any  land  comes  into  my  hand,  if  there  are  any 
tenants  on  the  property  that  I can  set  to,  I increase  their  portion  of  land.  I always  do  that 
in  preference  to  having  new  tenants,  no  matter  what  rent  I am  offered.  I always  give  the 
option  to  the  old  tenants. 

5.  It  having  been  stated  that  your  agent  did  not  wish  to  be  examined,  and  would  be  out 
of  the  way,  have  you  a letter  from  him  upon  the  subject  ? — I have  a letter  from  him,  stating 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  illness,  having  had  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  he  was  desired  not  to 
attend  to  any  thing  that  might  cause  him  excitement. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

John  Edward  Vernon,  esq.,  of  Castlecorsby,  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  situation  do  you  hold? — I am  agent  to  Colonel  Saunderson. 

2.  Have  you  seen  the  statement  of  the  late  Mr.  William  O’Reilly,  relative  to  Colonel 
Saunderson,  and  have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon  it  ? — An  extract  from  his  evidence 
has  been  forwarded  to  me,  and  I wish  totally  to  deny  the  statement  contained  in  it. 

3.  Were  you  agent  to  Colonel  Saunderson  at  that  time  ? — I was  not  his  agent  at  the 
time  to  which  the  statement  alludes,  hut  from  looking  at  the  number  of  tenants  who 
were  actually  on  his  estate,  and  from  comparing  the  number  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
with  the  Protestants,  I see  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  the  case  that  any 
such  system  as  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  O’Reilly,  namely,  the  system  of  planting  the  country 
over  with  sound  Protestant  tenants,  among  the  Catholic  tenants  could  have  been  pursued. 
I find  the  total  number  of  tenants  holding  immediately  under  Colonel  Saunderson  to  he 
487,  exclusive  of  such  tenants  as  had  long  leases  many  years  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
statement.  Out  of  those  487  I find  there  are  448  Roman  Catholics  at  present  on  his 
estate,  and  thirty-nine  Protestants.  I have  also  a list  of  all  the  townlands  on  his  estate 
which  have  been  let  by  him,  and  there  appears  from  that  list  to  have  been  200  farms  let 
by  him  since  he  became  owner  of  the  estate — farms  that  had  been  let  to  middlemen,  and 
that  fell  out  of  lease — and  I find  that  out  of  those  200  farms  184  were  let  by  Colonel 
Saunderson  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  other  sixteen  to  Protestants. 

4.  Do  you  know  how  far  those  Protestants  were  parties  introduced  by  him  into  those 
farms,  or  found  on  them  when  the  lease  dropped  ? — In  no  case  hut  two  do  I know  of  a 
Protestant  having  been  introduced.  In  all  the  other  cases  the  tenants  remained  such  as 
he  found  them  on  the  townland  as  it  fell  out  of  lease.  I only  find  on  Colonel  Saunderson’s 
estate  since  he  possessed  it  nine  farms  taken  possession  of  under  ejectment ; out  of  which 
I have  taken  possession  of  four  myself,  which  have  been  all  re-let  to  Roman  Catholics,  all 
that  have  been  re-let. 

[ The  witness  ruithdrew.'] 


James  Barry,  esq.,  of  Caber,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  solicitor  to  tbe  Earl  of  Grlengall,  and  land  agent  to  a great  many  other 
persons  ? — I am. 

2.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Michael  Doheny,  relative  to  Lord  Glengalls 
tenantry,  is  there  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  with  respect  to  it? — I can  positively 
swear,  as  contained  in  this  statement  of  mine,  that  the  usual  days  for  the  payment  of  ren 
of  the  several  manors  being  appointed  and  having  passed,  a great  and  unusual  number  o 
the  tenantry  did  not  attend  to  pay.  Some  few  years  ago  there  was  a sort  of  combination 
entered  into  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  at  the  time  when  the  country  got  into  an  agita  e 
state.  From  the  agitation  going  on  in  the  country,  the  tenantry  entered  into  a sort  ol  com- 
bination not  to  pay  the  rents  as  far  as  they  possibly  could  withhold  them.  The  *eDa,n7'. 
upon  Lord  Glengalls  property  being  very  numerous,  the  days  for  payment  were  fixed 
Mr.  Chaytor,  the  land  agent.  The  usual  notice  which  has  been  given  for  years  was  gne 
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to  the  tenantry,  to  come  in  and  pay  their  rents.  A vast  number  of  the  tenantrv  lent 
back,  and  1 received  instructions  from  .Mr.  Chaytor  to  apply  to  a certain  number  of  the 
defaulting  tenants,  a list  of  whom  I got  from  him,  more  with  a view  of  friehtenin"  tl  em 
and  persuading  them  to  come  in  and  pay  tlieir  rents,  than  of  resorting  to  am-  proceedings 
against  them,  upon  that  occasion  there  were  no  writs  or  latitats  served  or  issued  a°nin°t 
any  one  of  the  tenantry,  and  I,  in  my  experience  as  solicitor  for  Lord  Glen  call,  have%crv 
seldom  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  any  proceedings  of  the  sort.  I have  no  sort  of 
control  over  the  estate  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly;  I merelv  act  as  the  solicitor  of 
Lord  Glen, gall,  and  when  instructions  are  handed  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Chavtor,  as  the  land 
agent  of  Lord  Glengall ; and  in  no  other  instance  do  I ever  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
tenantry— it  is  not  my  business  or  occupation.  I generally  reside  in  the  city  of  Dublin 
Mr.  Chaytor  generally  writes  to  me  with  a list  if  there  should  he  any  occasion' to  resort  to 
any  proceedings,  which  is  very  seldom  the  case,  and  if  a proceeding  he  taken  it  is  merely 
a letter.  The  tenants  generally  come  in  and  make  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Chavtor.  In 
some  of  the  cases  where  the  letters  were  written,  the  tenantry  came  into  me  and  stated 
that  they  were  poor,  and  requested  me  not  to  make  any  charge  for  the  letter  writing.  For 
an  attorney’s  letter  in  the  country  the  general  charge  is  G.?!"  Sd.  I forgave  a vast  number 
of  them  when  they  represented  themselves  as  poor,  and  I gave  a list  of  them  to  Mr.  Chavtor, 
to  tell  him  not  to  charge  them  any  costs  in  the  settlement  of  the  rent.  I believe  I have 
stated  that  I have  no  power  whatever  in  instituting  any  proceedings.  With  regard  to  the 
notices  that  Mr.  Chaytor  gives  the  tenantry  to  come  in  and  pay  tlieir  rents;  he  certainly 
puts  up  a notice  at  .the  post-offices  through  the  country — a printed  notice — lixing  da  vs  for 
the  payment  of  the  rent,  May  and  November,  or  March  and  September,  whatever  the  gale 
days  may  be,  and  that  notice  is  invariably  posted  five  or  six  weeks  before  the  unvs  fixed 
for  the  payment  of  the  rents  of  each  manor.  With  respect  to  the  rents  payable  to  Lord 
Glengall,  the  March  rents  are  scarcely  ever  paid  until  the  September  following ; but  so  as 
not  to  let  one  half-year  overtake  another,  generally  the  25th  of  March  rents  would  be  paid 
before  the  29th  of  September,  excepting  in  those  instances  where  the  land  is  held  for  sixty- 
one  years  and  at  a very  low  rent— some  8.?.  or  10s.  or  12a  an  acre,  under  the  leases  made 
by  James  Lord  Caher ; those  are  the  sixty-one  years'  leases.  That  is  generally  the  way 
upon  the  Caher  estates  in  which  Mr.  Chaytor  receives  the  rents.  Then  the  September 
rents  are  received  about  November,  December,  January,  and  February.  Then  with  regard 
to  the  letters  which  I received  instructions  from  Mr.  Chaytor  to  writel  that  occurred  in  one 
instance  in  the  close  of  the  year  1842,  when  an  unusual  number  of  the  tenantry  not  having 
attended  to  pay  the  rents,  having  received  as  usual  the  five  weeks’  notice  for  the  purposes 
Mr.  Chaytor  was  apprehensive  of  a combination,  and  be  believed  that  a combination 
existed  against  the  payment  of  the  rent — that  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  agitation 
they  kept  back.  Mr.  Chaytor  was  then  obliged  to  direct  letrers  to  be  written  to  a number 
of  the  defaulting  tenants,  but  that  course  was  merely  adopted  as  a threat ; there  were  never 
any  proceedings  taken  save  the  letters  that  were  written. 

.‘1.  Are  there  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  properties  which  you  manage,  which 
you  wish  to  state  to  the  commissioners  ? — There  is  a property  near  Eatbsalla.  purchased  by 
Mr.  Bastable,  of  Dublin,  to  whom  I am  agent.  A man  of  the  name  of  Morrisev  held  about 
eighty'  or  ninety  acres,  and  having  become  very  much  in  arrear,  requested  I would  interfere 
with  the  landlord  to  allow  him  to  divido  the  land,  which  I did,  and  got  him  a separate 
lease  of  his  own  holding,  containing  about  half — about  forty-seven  Irish  acres.  He  held 
the  lands  for  upwards  of  two  years,  without  paying  any  rent  whatever.  The  landlord  was 
driven  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  an  ejectment,  and  possession  was  taken  by  the  sheriff. 
Shortly  after  the  possession  was  taken,  the  family  resumed  the  possession.  I went  out  to 
the  lands  to  reason  with  them  on  their  impropriety,  and  stated  the  danger  and  the  risk 
they  ran  by  so  doing,  upon  which  one  of  the  Morriseys  (there  were  three  sons,  the  father 
and  mother,  and  one  or  two  daughters')  told  me  that  they  would  suffer  themselves  to  he 
hanged,  or  some  observation  of  that  sort,  sooner  than  they  would  give  possession  again. 
The  consequence  was,  that  I was  again  obliged  to  resort  to  bringing  the  sheriff  out,  with 
the  police,  and  after  being  threatened  by'  the  Morriseys,  I a, gain  had  the  possession  taken. 
The  goods  were  turned  out,  and  every  thing  of  that  sort,  still  the  possession  was  re-taken, 
shortly  after  my  leaving  it  again.  It  finally  ended  in  this  way.  For  the  peace  of  the 
the  country,  and  probably  the  safety  of  the  landlord  if  he  had  gone  down  there,  as  well  as 
any-  thing  else,  the  landlord  advised  me  to  give  them  a receipt  in  full  for  the  rent,  and  let 
them  go  about  their  business — the  arrears  being  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  costs, 
which  amounted,  including  the  sheriff’s  to  considerably  over  £200.  That  would  not  satisfy 
them;  they  said  they  would  not  go.  I then  asked  them  what  they  wanted?  they  said 
they  wanted  to  give  their  good-will  of  it  to  some  neighbour  or  other,  and  that  if  I would 
allow  them  to  dispose  of  their  interest,  which  was  in  fact  none,  because  of  the  ejectment, 
they  would  get  a sum  of  money  from  a tenant,  and  that  if  I would  give  them  a sum  of  £20 
besides,  in  addition  to  the  owing  of  two  years’  rent,  and  putting  us  to  the  expense  of  the 
ejectment,  and  every  thing  of  that  kind,  which  was  a heavy  expense,  they  would  go  away. 
Having  consulted  the  landlord  about  it,  the  landlord  and  I thought  it  letter,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  get  rid  of  a bad  set,  and  we  were  driven  to  accede  to  it.  I paid  them 
the  £20,  gave  them  a receipt  in  full  for  the  two  years'  rent,  and  upwards,  and  more  than 
£20  expenses ; and  the  tenant  coining  in,  the  man  who  got  the  good-will.  I know,  had  to 
my  knowledge  paid  them  about  £00  besides. 

4.  Was  there  anv  proposal  made  to  them  by  tho  landlord,  while  the  proceedings  were 
going  on,  to  purchase  their  interest,  as  they  called  it? — No:  they  owing  the  rent,  uo 
Part  III.  G A 
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proceedings  were  taken  against  them  until  the  one  year  and  a half’s  rent  had  become 
due. 

5.  Had  they  built  upon  that  land  ? — Not  at  all. 

6.  There  were  no  buildings  ?— None,  except  the  house  they  lived  in.  There  was  what 
you  would  call  a comfortable  farm-house  originally,  but  it  was  very  much  neglected. 

T.  Had  they  made  any  improvements  upon  the  farm  ? — None  whatever — quite  the  con- 
trary ; the  land  was  left  in  as  wretched  and  deserted  a state  as  ever  you  saw  in  your  life. 

8.  They  had  built  a house  upon  it,  you  say.  such  as  it  was?— The  house  has'  not  been 
built,  I suppose,  for  the  last  fifty  years.  There  was  no  house  built  upon  it  by  them,  and  no 
offices,  or  any  tiling  of  that  sort ; every  tiling  was  completely  going  to  ruin.  I wish  also 
to  state  a case  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Cooke,  of  Cordangan,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  to 
whom  I am  agent  also.  People  of  the  name  of  Downeys,  holding  about  fifty  Irish  acres, 
near  New  Inn,  from  Mr.  Cooke,  suffered  an  arrear  of  upwards  of  £240  to  accrue  upon  it. 

9.  How  many  years’  rent  was  that  arrear  ? — Better  than  two  ; two  and  a half  years’  rent. 
We  could  get  no  good  of  them  ; they  left  the  land  deserted  and  uncultivated — in  short  all 
the  fences  were  pulled  down,  and  it  became  quite  a commonage ; in  fact,  the  country 
people  called  it  the  commons  of  New  Inn.  I made  frequent  applications  to  them  for  the 
possession  of  the  lands,  offering  to  take  half  the  rent  that  was  due,  by  instalments.  This 
was  refused.  I then  asked  them  what  they  wanted ; they  said,  if  they  got  a receipt 
in  full  for  the  rent,  and  arrears,  that  they  would  give  the  possession  to  Mr.  Cooke, 
Upon  my  consulting  with  him  he  thought  it,  under  the  circumstances,  better  to  give 
it  to  them,  and  having  offered  a receipt  in  full  to  them,  provided  they  would  give  up 
the  possession  of  the  lands,  they  then  changed  then-  mind,  and  said  indeed  they  should  get 
a sum  of  money  for  so  doing.  The  Lands  were  held  by  these  people  as  tenants-at-will.  I 
was  then  driven  to  proceed  by  civil  bill  ejectment,  grounded  upon  the  desertion  of  the 
premises.  I brought  two  magistrates  with  me,  namely,  Major  Shaw,  resident  magistrate 
at  Cahir,  and  the  llev.  Nicholas  Herbert,  of  New  Inn,  a magistrate  residing  within  less  than 
half  a mile  of  the  lands ; and  upon  their  certificate  I brought  my  ejectment,  which  was  not 
proceeded  upon  in  consequence  of  the  parties  being  advised  to  sin-render  the  lands,  getting 
a receipt  in  full  for  the  amount,  which  was  accordingly  done.  With  regard  to  that  case  I 
have  nothing  more  to  offer. 

10.  What  have  you  done  with  those  lands  subsequently  ? — The  lands  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Cooke. 

11.  Have  you  kept  peaceable  possession  of  them  since  ? — We  have  had  them  so  short  a 
time  that  we  cannot  say  what  will  be  the  effect  in  that  respect.  There  were  other  cases 
which  occurred  on  Mr.  Cooke’s  property.  Near  Golden  a tenant  of  the  name  of  Woodlock 
owed  a very  large  arrear  of  rent — very  nearly  three  years’  arrears.  We  had  also  in  that 
case  to  give  the  man  a receipt  in  full  to  give  up  the  possession  of  the  land.  I do  not  know 
of  any  other  observation  which  I Lave  to  offer  to  the  commissioners. 

[The  ivitness  withdrew .] 

Nicholas  Loftus  Tottenham,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Having  read  the  evidence  of  Thomas  Keaney,  is  there  any  thing  that  you 
would  wish  to  state  to  the  commissioners  upon  it? — There  are  two  or  three  answers 
which  he  makes,  which  I think  are  not  exactly  true,  and  it  would  be  as  well  to 
answer  them,  I think.  In  answer  number  five,  he  states,  that  the  bog  allowed 
for  that  division  was  sold  to  a tenant  on  another  gentleman’s  estate.  There  was  no 
bog  attached  to  that  division  at  all ; he  was  allowed  to  cut  turf  on  another  man’s 
division  of  ground,  which  was  a long  way  off.  There  was  not  sufficient  bog  for  him  to  be 
allowed  to  cut,  and  consequently  he  was  obliged  to  be  removed  elsewhere.  No  person  has 
bog  on  that  townland  except  one  of  the  tenants  ; no  stranger  is  allowed  to  cut  upon  it.  He 
was  given  bog  as  near  as  it  could  be  provided  for  him  on  the  estate,  where  the  other  tenants 
get  it,  that  are  adjoining  him.  He  was  obliged  to  be  removed  to  another  part,  as  there  was 
not  enough  for  him.  He  states  that  it  is  four  or  five  miles  off  where  I allow  him  to  get  turf. 
Instead  of  being  four  or  five  miles  off,  it  is  not  two,  where  he  gets  the  bog  at  present ; and 
it  is  the  nearest  unoccupied  bog  upon  the  estate  where  he  lives.  The  person  he  calls  a 
stranger  is  the  man  on  whose  division  of  ground  he  formerly  had  leave  to  cut  bog. 

2.  Is  he  one  of  your  tenants? — Yes. 

3.  And  resident  on  your  property? — He  resides  on  the  mearing,  and  occupies  land 
both  under  me  and  under  the  gentleman  where  he  lives.  The  two  farms  are  adjoining  one 
another.  He  occupies  the  land  that  this  bog  is  on,  and  pays  the  rent  for  it ; and  as  many 
as  there  was  room  to  give  bog  to  on  his  division  got  it,  and  the  tenant  allowed  in  his  rent 
for  the  waste  they  commit  there,  but  there  was  not  room  for  this  man.  The  next  thing  he 
complains  of  is,  that  his  rent  was  too  high.  It,  and  all  he  occupied  collectively,  is  less  than 
he  took  it  at  twenty  years  ago,  by  a little ; as  he  took  it  in  1825  at  about  £40  then  currency, 
exclusive  of  tithe,  and  it  now  pays  only  about  £39  18s.,  tithe  included.  It  is  in  or  about, 
currency  excepted,  what  he  has  been  paying  these  twenty  years.  The  next  farm  to  his,  of 
seven  acres,  rented  at  about  23s.  per  acre,  and  nearly  same  quality  as  his,  was  sold,  on  the 
death  of  the  tenant,  by  his  family  to  a most  solvent  tenant,  for  £25  last  summer,  1S44  ; and 
many  of  those  who  complained  of  the  dearness  of  their  lands  have  registered  £10  freeholds 
twice  out  of  them,  viz.,  in  1831  and  1841.  He  says  he  would  have  been  content  to  pay 
£l  Is.  per  acre,  and  he  only  pays  £l  Is.  6 cl.  and  the  tithe,  so  all  his  complaint  is  about  6d. 
per  acre,  Then  in  No,  17  he  says  that  the  tenants  generally  upon  the  estate  complain 
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of  high  rents.  The  estate  was  re-valued  on  Mr.  Tottenham  coming  into  possession  of  it, 
aud  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  their  rents  until  lately,  when  there  was  a ferment  raised 
by  some  proceedings  of  a neighbouring  gentleman.  There  were  no  complaints  until  a 
neighbouring  gentleman  made  some  injudicious  reductions.  They  were  quite  satisfied  with 
the  valuation  made  by  the  agent  about  seven  years  ago.  They  almost  all  took  out  leases 
at  that  time — all  that  were  able  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  a lease.  In  No.  IS  Keane v 
is  asked,  “Do  they  bold  at  will,  or  by  lease'?”  and  he  says,  “At  will.”  I suppose  on  above 
three-fourths  of  the  estate  they  have  leases  for  two  lives  or  thirty-one  years : that  is  two- 
thirds  of  the  estate,  except  this  middleman’s  lease,  which  has  only  just  fallen  out.  Any  one 
that  could  pay  the  expense  of  the  stamps  had  a lease  to  get  on  the  rest  of  the  estate,  and  the 
expense  was  only  from  10*’.  to  £l  beyond  the  actual  price  of  the  stamps,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  farm.  Then,  in  answer  to  question  20,  he  says  there  is  no  allowance  made  for 
improvements.  There  are  no  improvements  to  allow  for ; and  the  late  and  present  Mr. 
Tottenham  have  made  several  miles  of  roads  through  various  parts  of  the  estate  at  tlieir  own 
expense.  Those  that  wished  to  reclaim  their  land  had  a lease  to  get,  which  was  sufficient 
encouragement,  and  the  land  was  not  rented  as  if  reclaimed,  but  rented  at  what  it  was  worth 
in  the  actual  state  in  which  it  stood.  Ho  is  asked,  in  question  23,  “ What  became  of  the 
people  he  turned  away?”  and  lie  says,  “ He  replaced  some  upon  little  bits  lie  took  away  from 
me  and  others,  and  the  rest  he  turned  on  to  the  road.”  Land  was  not  taken  from  any  person 
without  giving  him  full  compensation  or  employment,  except  two  beggar  women,  who  had 
settled  themselves  in  two  barns,  and  they  were  not  exactly  people  that  required  compensa- 
tion. I did  not  turn  any  on  the  road  ; I either  gave  them  houses  and  employment,  or  land 
elsewhere,  and  money  in  some  instances.  He  does  not  think  there  is  any  land  higher 
rented  than  his,  he  says.  It  happens  that  there  are  several  higher  than  his,  and  some 
higher  even  of  the  same  quality.  Land  of  the  very  same  quality  which  lie  has  for  22s., 
including  tithe,  is  paying  30s.  and  32s.  across  the  river,  under  the  middleman,  within  almost 
a musket  shot  of  the  same  place.  With  respect  to  question  29,  the  rent  which  is  due  in  May 
is  not  asked  for  till  September,  and  that  due  in  November  is  not  asked  for  till  February  ; 
and  all  the  arrears  were  forgiven  about  six  years  ago,  amounting  to  nearly  a year’s  rent  of 
the  whole  estate,  on  an  average.  I think  the  Ordnance  valuation  is  the  great  cause  of  the 
discontent  in  that  country,  especially  in  the  mountain  districts  of  it,  for  the  people  that  the 
Ordnance  sent  down  lately  to  value  the  mountain  part  of  it,  were  county  of  Down  people, 
that  did  not  understand  mountain  land,  and  they  valued  it  at  a very  low  rate  compared  to 
arable  ground — too  low,  in  fact ; and  then  they  got  the  published  Ordnance  valuation  into 
their  heads,  and  thought  that  was  to  be  the  criterion.  The  poor  rate  valuation  on  my  estate, 
where  the  valuator  knew  the  acres,  in  most  instances  is  tantamount  to  the  rent  actually  paid. 
There  may  be  a difference  of  a few  shillings  on  a farm,  but  very  trifling.  Where  they  had 
to  guess  the  acres  they  made  great  mistakes. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Dublin,  Wednesday,  22nd  January,  1S45. 

Robert  Wray,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  Patrick  Lafterty,  taken  at  Caledon,  have  you  any 
statement  which  you  wish  to  make  ? — There  are  two  complaints  which  he  made,  the  sub- 
ject of  one  of  which  occurred  long  before  my  time,  therefore  that  I have  only  from  hearsay. 
I cannot  swear  to  that,  but  of  course  I can  swear  to  that  which  took  place  in  my  own  time. 
The  subject  of  the  first  complaint  occurred  nine  years  ago,  and  that  was  long  before  I ever 
knew  Dungannon,  or  any  tiling  about  it,  therefore  as  to  that  I can  merely  speak  from  infor- 
mation which  I could  collect  in  the  country  with  respect  to  it.  The  case  of  Wilson,  which 
has  been  referred  to— the  putting  out  of  a person  of  the  name  of  Wilson  on  the  estate  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Raufurly — occurred  a number  of  years  ago,  at  least  eight,  being  long  before 
my  appointment  to  the  management  of  the  property,  and  even  before  the  estate  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  present  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  hut  so  far  as  I have  learned  of  the  matter  it  was 

thus : A person  named  Wilson,  brother  to  the  man  John  Wilson  (who  was  the  man  as  to 

whom  the  complaint  was  made)  who  was  ejected,  was  the  owner  oi  the  farm  in  question ; 
John  Wilson  was,  therefore,  the  under-tenant  to  liis  brother.  John  Wilson  was  in  the  habit 
of  paying  the  rent  of  the  farm  into  the  office,  and  handing  over  the  receipt  of  the  agent 
as  cash,  I suppose,  to  Iris  brother.  On  one  occasion  a receipt  was  as  usual  handed  over, 
which  was  taken  in  the  way  of  the  others,  and  nothing  more  was  said  about  it  until  the 
rent  of  the  farm  was  demanded  of  the  brother  (the  owner).  This  caused  a search  to  be 
made  when  it  was  found  that  the  sou  of  John  Wilson,  the  occupier  of  the  farm,  had  actually 
forged  the  agent’s  name,  which  was  the  fact.  He  had  forged  it  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding 
the  brother,  not  defrauding  the  office;  it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  connected  with  Lord  llanfurly' s 
office,  it  was  merely  a matter  betweeu  the  parties.  Mr.  Strong,  even  as  long  ago  as  that, 
who  was  then  agent,  thought  it  right  to  punish  the  individual  for  the  act  lie  had  done  towards 
the  brother,  that  is  as  far  as  I could  learn.  This  being  satisfactorily  proved  to  the  then  agent, 
I believe  J.  C.  Strong,  esq.,  who  was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Murray,  in  whose  time  this  fraud 
was  committed,  he  had  John  Wilson  and  Ms  family  put  off  the  estate  m consequence.  I 
cannot  say  any  thing  more  on  this  subject  than  this,  and  it  is  only  what  I have  heard,  what 
I could  pick  up  in  the  country.  I am  of  opinion  that  Wilson  got  no  remuneration  further 
than  what  rent  was  due  at  the  time,  which  I should  say  was  quite  sufficient  under  so  notorious 
Pabt  III.  6 A 3 


20$  January,  1845. 
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Nicholas  Loftua 
Tottenham,  esq. 
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1107. 

Robert  Wray,  esq. 

See  Mr.  P.  Laffertys 
Evidence, 
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12nd  January,  1845. 

1107. 

Robert  Wray,  esq. 


1108. 

Thomas  Berry,  esq. 


See  Jo  fin  Donnellans 
Evidence, 

/OWl.  4-20-y/ 


a circumstance.  That  is  all  I could  make  out  with  regard  to  that  case.  Then  Culbert’s 
case,  I can  prove  on  oath,  for  that  occurred  to  myself ; Culbert’s  case  came  under  my  own 
immediate  act,  and  I can,  therefore,  speak  more  fully  on  it.  When  I undertook  the  agency 
of  the  Earl  of  Raufurly,  in  July,  1S42, 1 found  the  farm  mentioned  occupied  by  four  persons, 
namely,  John  Lucas,  who  held  about  twenty  acres;  William  Culbert,  three  acres ; Charles 
Beattie,  three  acres ; Widow  Culbert  a house  and  garden  (that  was  a cottier),  making  in 
the  whole  about  twenty-six  acres.  I found  three  years’  rent  due  on  the  farm,  which  was 
then  let  at  a very  low  rate.  I inquired  how  the  farm  came  to  be  in  such  arrear,  when  I was 
informed  it  was  held  in  joint  lease,  and  that  the  one  was  not  ready  to  pay  along  with  the  other ; 
therefore  the  holding  had  got  into  arrear.  I at  ouce  proceeded  by  ejectment  (civil  bill)  for 
recovery  of  the  rent,  which  was  nevertheless  still  delayed  until  at  last  the  farm  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Raufurly  by  due  course  of  law.  William  Culbert  I understood 
would  have  redeemed  his  portion,  but  not  until  after  the  expiration  of  a six  months’  lease  of 
the  premises.  None  of  the  others  made  an  attempt  to  do  bo.  The  lease  was  then  broken, 
and  it  became  my  duty  to  re-let  the  farm,  which  I did  to  Lucas,  the  principal  tenant  (Lucas 
having  held  twenty  acres  out  of  twenty-six),  at  a rent  bordering  double  what  lie  was 
formerly  paying.  Lucas  is  now  paying  IT s.  6d.  an  acre  for  the  land  he  had  under  lease  at 
1 0.?.,  the  life  of  which  is  still  in  being.  The  increase  of  rent  to  him  who  occupied  four- 
fifths  of  the  farm,  should  be  a greater  drawback  than  the  obtaining  of  the  remainder  of  the 
farm — six  acres.  The  persons  ejected  were  allowed  no  remuneration  save  the  arrears  due 
by  them,  except  the  Widow  Culbert,  to  whom  I gave  directions  that  John  Lucas  should 
give  £2  for  her  house.  Now  the  Widow  Culbert  held  but  a house  aud  garden.  In  conse- 
quence of  my  wishing  to  make  an  improvement  on  the  place,  having  an  opportunity  to  do 
so,  I gave  her  the  remuneration  that  I conceived  she  was  entitled  to,  not  to  put  her  out 
without  it.  I see  that  in  liis  complaint  Lafferty  does  not  state  that  I did  not  give  any 
thing : he  could  not  take  upon  himself  to  do  that.  I should  here  add  that  Lord  llanfurly’s 
special  direction  is  not  to  put  any  person  off  the  estate  by  any  means,  or  for  any  principle 
of  enlarging  farms,  without  giving  ample  allowance  or  placing  them  in  a better  situation 
he  having  built  several  cottages  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes,  to  all  of  whom  he  gives  almost  constant  employment,  as  well  as  to  the  labouring 
population  on  his  entire  estate.  Those  were  his  directions  to  me  when  he  was  leaving  the 
country,  that  in  any  case  where  I was  removing  tenants  to  be  sure  to  do  so  by  giving  them 
sufficient  remuneration,  or  placing  them  in  a better  situation. 

[The  witness  withdre iv.~\ 


Thomas  Berry,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside? — In  Humc-street,  Dublin. 

2.  Are  you  agent  to  the  property  of  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Champneys  ? — Yes. 

3.  Have  you  seen  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  John  Donnellan  ? — 1 have. 

4.  Is  there  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  upon  it  ? — 
I never  heard,  nor  do  I believe,  that  the  Donnellans  spent  any  such  sum  as  £100  in 
building  a house,  or  that  there  was  any  agreement  that  the  landlord  should  contribute  to  the 
expense,  neither  was  there  any  reason  that  he  should  assist  a tenant  holding  so  large  a tract 
of  land.  It  was  in  three  farms,  consisting  of  I TO  acres  plantation  measure.  Those  farms 
were  taken  by  the  father  of  this  complainant,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1823,  to  hold  from 
the  preceding  November. 

5.  For  what  term? — There  was  not  any  term  mentioned.  Two  of  those  farms  were  at 
22.?.  an  acre,  and  the  other  24s.  8 d.  It  was  not  considered  that  the  landlord  should  be  under 
any  obligation  to  assist  a tenant  holding  so  much  laud,  and  who  merely  built  a house  sufficient 
for  his  own  accommodation.  The  house  in  question  is  a very  ill  built  one.  The  walls  are 
bulged  opt.  There  is  no  foundation  in  the  ground,  the  roof  was  never  moro  than  thatched ; 
and  the  interior,  whenever  I visited  it,  was  always  dirty  and  dark,  the  upper  story  of  the 
house  being  a filthy  roof  for  storing  the  feathers  of  the  fowl.  I should  most  decidedly  have 
nothing  to  say  to  it,  were  it  offered  to  me,  and  should  only  value  it  for  the  stones  it  con- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  building  another  house  in  its  place.  I never  wa3  asked,  from  the 
time  I entered  into  the  management  of  the  estate  (it  was  in  the  year  1833  that  I began),  for 
any  allowance  or  lease  until  the  year  1838,  when  an  ejectment  was  brought  against  Mrs. 
Donnellan,  the  widow  of  the  original  tenant,  and  who  was  then  falling  into  arrear,  not  paying 
her  whole  rent  at  the  time  that  all  the  other  tenants  paid  theirs.  I thought  this  a bad 
example  set,  that  she  should  only  pay  at  such  times  as  she  chose,  and  to  be  also  in  arrear. 
Besides,  too,  at  the  time  there  was  little  hope  that  the  accruing  year’s  rent  of  one  of  the 
farms  would  be  paid,  and  which  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  It  was  then  inti- 
mated to  me  that  the  Donnellans  would  set  up  this  alleged  promise  of  a lease  as  a defence. 
However,  the  son,  Pat.  Donnellan,  who  was  then  the  actual  occupant  of  this  farm,  consented 
to  give  me  up  possession,  provided  I should  discharge  him  from  the  rent  then  due,  which  was 
one  year,  besides  an  arrear  of  rent,  and  also  to  allow  him  to  receive  the  con-acre  rent,  as  it 
is  called,  from  the  persons  to  whom  he  had  let  the  soil,  and  which  amounted  to  about  £80. 
I got  possession  accordingly,  at  the  loss  of  the  year  and  a half’s  rent.  I mentioned  about  this 
period  the  claim  to  my  father,  who  had  been  the  person  who  let  the  ground  before  I succeeded, 
and  asked  him  whether  any  negotiations  or  agreement  had  been  made  between  him  and  any 
of  the  tenants  for  leases.  He  told  me  that  there  had  been  a treaty,  in  the  year  1824,  that 
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some  of  the  tenants  were  to  get  leases  for  seven  years,  but  in  fact  no  leases  were  ever  executed 
or  made,  and  I also  believe  that  some  money  was  paid  by  some  of  the  tenants— some  small 
amount  ot  money,  not  for  the  entire  price  of  the  leases,  but  merely  as  an  instalment  for  gettin" 
them.  I have  never  disturbed  the  possession  of  any  tenant,  save  if  this  may  be  called1  a dis° 
turbancc ; and  in  ono  other  instance  in  the  year  1835,  a small  farm  of  nine  acres  was  evicted, 
on  account  of  the  person  not  paying  the  rent  that  was  due  on  it.  This  ground  was  divided 
between  the  two  adjoining  tenants.  I have  never  altered  the  rents  paid  by  the  tenants. 
Such  as  I found  them,  and  as  originally  fixed  in  the  year  1S'23,  so  they  remained,  except 
where  I got  any  land  into  my  own  possession,  and  on  which  considerable  improvements  have 
been  made  in  building,  and  expenses  incurred.  The  complainant  states  further,  that  three 
years  ago  he  held  forty-three  acres  more  than  he  does  now,  and  that  he  found  out  by  the 
poor  law  valuation  he  had  not  within  three  and  a half  acres  of  what  was  charged.  I inquired 
into  the  matter,  and  found  such  to  be  the  case.  The  mistake  was  in  the  surveyor’s  return 
in  tho  map  made  in  1822,  forty-seven  acres  being  ascribed  in  the  surveyor’s  map  to  the 
Donnellans  instead  of  forty-three  and  a half;  accordingly  I immediately  told  Mrs.  Donnellan 
that  justice  should  be  done  her,  and  she  was  allowed  the  sum  of  £64  1 5s.,  being  for  seventeen 
and  a half  years’  rent  paid  and  received  under  a mistake,  from  November  1822,  to  May  1840. 
I would  observe  here,  that  it  would  have  been  only  fair  in  the  complainant,  when  lie  stated 
to  the  commissioners  that  ho  had  been  charged  for  three  and  a half  acres  more  than  he  held, 
to  have  also  mentioned,  and  not  suppressed  the  fact,  that  they  were  allowed  for  all  the  money 
that  they  had  so  paid  by  mistake.  That  is  entirely  suppressed.  I have  a copy  of  the  account 
here  drawn  out,  which  I am  quite  prepared  to  verify  in  every  way. — [The  witness  produced  the 
same.] — It  will  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Donnellan  is  in  arrear  for  four  years  hack.  The  complainant 
goes  on  to  state  that  he  should  only  owe  one  year’s  rent  in  December.  The  year’s  rent 
was  due  the  1st  of  May,  besides  an  arrear  going  on  for  four  years,  which  was  promised  to 
be  faithfully  discharged  immediately  after  the  foregoing  settlement  last  mentioned  ; and  for 
which  continuing  in  arrear  I served  a notice  to  quit,  and  which  1 have  been  advised  to  serve 
each  year  for  these  last  four  years  (otherwise  I should  have  got  little  or  no  rent),  with  the 
understanding  at  each  time  of  service  that  it  was  done  to  compel  the  payment  of  the  rent, 
and  not  with  the  intention  of  turning  the  person  out  of  possession,  and  that  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent  all  proceedings  should  cease.  The  landlord  in  question  here,  Mr.  Champneys, 
resides  in  the  county  of  Limerick  ; he  is  as  kind  and  excellent  a man  as  can  be  found.  It  is 
true  be  has  not  been  to  visit  this  property,  as  he  is  not,  on  account  of  his  health,  enabled  to 
travel  or  move  about  much.  I have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  acting  for  him ; he  is  very 
ready  to  accede  to  and  sanction  any  thing  I do  to  promote  the  comfort  and  the  welfare  of  the 
tenantry,  and  allows  me  to  use  my  discretion  in  every  case,  as  if  I were  acting  for  myself. 
On  my  first  visit  to  this  property  in  the  year  1833, 1 was  struck  with  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  people’s  habitations ; they  were  generally  quite  dark  within,  and  full  of  smoke. 
To  make  a beginning  I got  a good  many  chimneys  built.  There  were  some  of  the  people 
who  did  not  care  much  for  them,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  the  smoke.  I also  gave  metal 
sashes  for  several  of  the  houses ; and  three  houses  where  the  walls  were  defective  and  damp 
were  repaired  without  any  cost  to  the  occupiers.  I sent  them  down  clover  seeds  and  vetches 
from  time  to  time,  for  which  they  paid  the  price  when  it  was  their  own  convenience  after- 
wards. The  rents  have  been  usually  received  half-yearly,  in  April  and  October.  The 
tenants  begged  I should  not  require  the  payment  in  April,  as  it  was  the  time  most  difficult 
for  them  to  make  the  rent,  but  that  I should  take  it  in  one  annual  payment  at  the  end  of 
October.  I complied  with  their  wishes.  They  then  requested  that  I should  not  call  for  the 
rent  in  October,  but  give  them  until  the  fair  of  Roscommon,  which  falls  on  tho  5th  of 
every  December.  To  accommodate  them  to  the  utmost,  I have  latterly  waited  even  to 
January,  and  I should  say,  with  very  few  exceptions.  I am  paid  the  rent  punctually,  and  in 
full,  each  time.  I have  ever  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  the  rent  from  Mrs.  Don- 
ncllan.  I have  never  used  any  harshness  towards  either  her  or  any  individual  on  the  estate, 
and  on  this  I court  the  very  strictest  inquiry.  There  arc  five  persons  at  present  who  owe 
several  years’  rent  on  the  estate,  but  as  they  were  visited  with  sickness,  I have  taken  no 
step  against  them  ; and  one  of  them  was  rather  ungrateful,  for  he  was  a mason,  who  got  a 
great  Seal  of  work  to  do.  I have  not  given  receipts  these  three  years  back,  because  I have 
given  a great  deal  of  work  to  do  to  the  tenants.  They  have  tho  means  of  earning  a great 
deal  in  the  summer  time  with  their  carts  and  horses,  drawing  stones,  serving  mesons,  making 
drains,  and  some  of  them  havo  been  able  to  earn  the  rent  altogether,  from  year  to  year,  by 
it.  At  tho  time  of  paying  the  rent  there  are  so  many  small  accounts  to  settle,  that  not  to 
keep  those  who  were  in  attendance  too  late  at  night,  I have  endeavoured  to  dispatch  tho 
persous  paying  rent  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I have  not  given  receipts  on  that  account ; 
hut  every  payment  I always  entered  in  a book,  before  two  of  the  principal  tenants  on  the 
estate,  so  that  there  is  not  the  least  fear  of  any  credit  being  withheld,  or  of  any  tiling  not 
heing  fairly  entered.  . , , 

6.  Do  they  sign  that  hook,  or  is  it  in  any  manner  acknowledged  by  them  to  bo 

correct? — No.  fdo  not  think  it  can  he  called  a hardship  on  the  tenants,  taking  the  rent 
only  once  a year,  and  giving  them  eight  months  after  tho  rent  becomes  due.  I do  not  think 
there  are  many  instances  where  the  same  is  done.  I have  made  a great  many  improve- 
ments on  the  estate.  _ _ . , 

7.  What  is  the  nature  of  those  improvements  ? — Houses.  I have  four  very  nice  superior 
houses  built.  I go  upon  the  system  of  the  landlord  making  the  house,  the  yard,  and  offices, 
and  leaving  the  tenant  not  obliged  to  spend  a shilling  upon  those  matters,  so  that  lie  can 
work  whatever  capital  he  has  in  the  ground,  for  his  own  advantage. 


22  nd  January,  1 8^3. 
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8.  What  per  centage  on  the  expenditure  has  been  laid  on  in  consequence  of  those 
houses  ? — Five  per  cent. 

9.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  paid  cheerfully  by  the  tenants? — In  one  or  two  instances,  yes; 
but  I should  say,  generally  speaking,  I find  the  people,  not  only  there,  but  in  other  places, 
exceedingly  adverse  to  any  thing  of  the  kind ; they  would  rather  have  the  land  at  a cheap 
rate,  ancfbe  left  to  themselves  to  make  the_best  shift  they  cam  Though  Donnellan  said  he 
would  only  owe  a year’s  rent  in  December,  I have  a note  of  hand  of  Mrs.  Donnellan,  for 
her  son,  for  the  arrear  from  1S40,  and  that  arrear  has  never  been  paid  since.  The  rent  is 
the  last  tiling  I look  after  on  the  estate. 

[The  ivitness  ivithdrew. ] 


Mr.  Richardson  Bell,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Having  read  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Robert  Brown  and  Patrick  Lafferty,  is 
there  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  to  the  commissioners  ? — There  is.  I formerly 
(until  three  or  four  years  since)  lived  at  Killymaddy,  near  Dungannon,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone  ; but  having  given  up  my  property  to  my  creditors  I have  since  that  time  had  no 
fixed  residence,  and  now  live  with  my  son  at  No.  42,  Phihpsbmgh-avenue,  near  Dublin.  I 
was  a landlord,  a grazier,  a middleman,  a farmer  holding  in  my  own  hands  large  farms,  and 
giving  employment  to  many  labourers.  I was  agent  to  seyeral  landowners,  I was  high  consta- 
ble of  the  barony  of  Lower  Dungannon,  and  I consider  that  those  callings  have  given  me  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  people  and  the  relation  that  should  exist  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  I purchased  farms  at  various  times,  and  was  tenant  under  ten  or  twelve  dif- 
ferent landlords.  Part  of  those  lands  I farmed,  and  part  I set  to  cottiers  and  labourers 
whom  I required  for  the  cultivation  of  the  portion  in  my  own  possession.  They  paid  me  no 
fine  but  held  at  will ; their  tenancy  was  not  such  as  would  entitle  them  to  the  tenant’s 
right.  I was  the  person  entitled  to  the  tenant’s  right,  having  purchased  some  of  those 
farms  from  the  occupying  tenants  at  from  £10  to  £16  per  acre,  and  having  obtained  some 
of  them  from  my  father.  I also  expended  a lai-ge  sum  in  improving  and  reclaiming  those 
farms.  Having  become  embarrassed  I offered  those  farms  for  sale,  but  found  I could  not 
sell  them  to  advantage  without  having  the  possession  of  the  entire  ground  in  my  own 
hands.  I therefore  proposed  and  agreed  with  them  to  give  them  ample  and  many  of  them 
more  than  ample  compensation,  and  it  appears  to  me  they  were  all  satisfied.  Upwards  of 
forty  persons  were  thus  dealt  with.  Nor  did  I then  put  them  out  of  their  houses,  but  not 
having  sold  the  farms  I continued  them  in  my  employment.  I never  brought  any  eject- 
ment except  two,  and  having  lost  a large  sum  by  the  tenants  against  whom  they  were 
brought,  they  gave  me  up  possession  peaceably  without  the  decrees  being  executed.  Mr. 
Mee  could  never  have  promised  (as  stated  by  Lafferty)  to  give  leases  to  the  persons  occu- 
pying under  me  on  his  estate.  I was  liis  agent,  and  purchased  the  farms  I held  under  him. 
He  agreed  with  me  to  renew  my  leases,  and  my  creditors  get  the  benefit  of  that  agree- 
ment. I have  not  been  in  that  part  of  the  country  for  more  than  two  years,  so  have  not  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  where  or  how  the  persons  formerly  so  holding  under  me  are  situ- 
ated; but  if  true  (as  stated  by  Lafferty)  that  “some  of  them  are  begging,  some  cottiers, 
some  gone  to  Belfast,  and  others  are  scattered  up  and  down,”  this  must  be  only  in  a very 
few  instauces,  and  is  easily  accounted  for — that  from  the  time  of  my  failure  they  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  that  employment  which  I gave  them,  and  which  once  afforded  the 
means  of  support  to  many  families ; and  I am  sure  that  many  of  those  labourers  and  other 
persons  would  testify  to  the  facts  I have  stated.  I have  had  a search  made,  and  here  it  is, 
from  the  clerk  of  the  peace — [producing  a pape>\]  I never  took  out  more  than  two  eject- 
ment decrees  to  my  knowledge  in  my  life.  One  man  owed  three  years’  rent,  and  I did  not 
even  turn  him  out  of  his  house  or  place  at  all : I continued  him  there  though  he  was  not 
able  to  pay  me. 

2.  "Were  you  the  middleman  of  the  property  about  six  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

3.  Were  there  twenty-six  families  ejected  at  that  time? — No. 

4.  Were  there  any  families  ejected  at  that  time? — Not  any,  except  those  two  that  are 
certified  in  the  paper  which  I have  produced.  I have  mentioned  them  in  my  statement. 

[The  witness  withdrew. ] 


Dublin,  Thursday,  23rd  January,  1845. 

Major  William  Hawldns  Ball , sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — At  Fortfergus  (Ennis  is  the  post-town),  in  the  county  of 
Clare. 

2.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Studdert,  which  relates  to  your  property, 
and  have  you  any  remark  to  make  upon  the  subject  ?- — I have  read  over  his  evidence  care- 
fully, and  I find  that  it  is  completely  false.  I may  say  it  is  false  in  every  part,  and  it  is 
particularly  false,  as  tending  to  throw  a serious  imputation  against  me,  not  only  to  represent 
me  as  a most  griping  and  grasping,  but  also  a most  perfidious,  landlord.  He  has  volunteered 
evidence  in  the  first-  of  his  answers  which  relate  to  myself.  It  appears  that  he  says,  “ I held 
some  land  under  Major  Ball,  and  improved  it.  and  was  turned  out  of  it ; not  only  me,  but 
another  unfortunate  man  was  turned  out  also.” 

3.  Will  you  state  the  facts  of  the  case  to  which  you  think  he  refers  ? — I turned  him  ou 
it  is  true,  but  I turned  him  out  because  he  was  not  a farmer,  but  a land-jobber. 
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4.  Did  he  hold  the  land  himself  ?- — No,  he  did  not.  In  answer  to  the  second  question 
“ Did  you  occupy  the  land  ? ” he  says,  “ Yes,  I did,  in  my  own  hands.”  But  out  of  144  Irish 
acres,  which  are  about  233  English  acres,  he  held  but  about  three  or  four  and  thirty  acres 
in  his  own  hands.  The  rest  was  held  by  under-tenants,  by  cottiers  of  the  lowest  description. 

5.  Let  in  by  lnm  ? — I do  not  know. 

6.  At  least  not  let  in  by  you?— Not  let  in  by  mo,  certainly. 

7.  Let  in  by  him  or  his  predecessors? — Yes.  He  was  let  in  at  the  time  it  was  thought 
feasible  and  desirable  that  the  under-tenants  should  be  put  out,  a great  number  of  years  ago. 
He  took  the  land  under  that  impression,  and  he  did  not  comply  with  the  engagement  which 
he  had  made  to  occupy  it  himself.  After  having  acted  evasively  for  fourteen  years.  I at  last 
was  obliged  to  bring  it  to  a point  by  giving  him  notice  to  quit.  I then  agreed  that  he  should 
hold  the  few  acres  which  he  occupied  himself,  that  he  should  be  the  tenant  of  that  portion, 
and  that  I should  take  up  the  other.  When  I had  a survey  made,  and  discovered  how  it 
stood,  preparatory  to  making  these  arrangements,  I discovered  that  he  had  burned  his  own 
land,  and  had  permitted  one  of  the  tenants  to  burn  his  land  also ; in  consequence  of  which 
I thought  it  would  be  improper  to  let  him  remain  as  my  tenant  any  longer,  aud  I.  therefore, 
turned  him  out.  He  also,  in  answer  to  one  of  the  questions  asked  him,  Did  you  receive 
any  compensation  for  your  improvements  ?”  says,  “ Not  one  shilling ; and  this  threw  a very 
great  damp  upon  all  the  persons  in  my  locality  at  the  time,  seeing  I was  put  out,  and  my 
land  given  to  another,  and  seeing  this  unfortunate  creature  with  a family  put  out,  having 
paid  every  shilling  of  his  rent.”  In  answer  to  that  I have  to  say,  that  he  made  no  improve’ 
ments  whatever  ; on  the  contrary,  he  has  deteriorated  his  land  materially. 

S.  Did  Mr.  Studdert  hold  any  other  land  any  where  else? — Oh,  yes.  I do  not  know 
where.  He  holds  land  in  the  same  county,  but  I do  not  exactly  know*  under  whom. 

9.  Did  he  reside  on  that  land  himself? — Oh,  no  ; he  did  not  reside  upon  the  land  that  he 

held  in  his  own  hands  even.  He  is  asked  also,  “ Did  the  landlord  get  a higher  rent  than 
you  paid  ?”  He  says,  “ Yes  ; and  it  was  worth  it,  because  he  had  my  impi-overaents.”  In 
answer  to  that  I can  only  say  that  no  improvements  took  place  during  the  time  the  land  was 
in  his  hands,  because  he  had  done  nothing  to  it  whatever.  He  had  neither  drained,  nor 
fenced,  nor  done  a single  thing  to  it,  except  merely  letting  some  of  the  fields  alone  ; and 
consequently,  they  were  a little  better  than  the  other  land  which  had  been  tilled,  and  exhausted 
all  about  it.  He  is  asked,  “ Did  he  get  a higher  rent  than  you  had  paid?”  I certainly  did 
get  a higher  rent,  because  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  any  land  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
let  a second  time  by  me,  could  get  a rent  so  low.  It  was  impossible  I should  not  get  a higher 
rent.  v • 

10.  Can  you  state  what  the  rent  was  ? — He  paid  for  the  144  Irish  acres  £40  a vear. 

11.  For  the  whole? — Yes  ; and  I could  not  get  from  him  an  answer  as  to  when  he  got 
it,  or  what  term  he  was  promised  for  this  land,  he  telling  me  at  one  time  that  he  had  a promise 
from  my  father  for  thirty-one  years ; at  another  time  lie  said  he  would  take  twentv-one 
years.  I found  he  was  not  telling  the  truth ; and  for  fourteen  years  he  continued  in  that 
evasive  way,  which  would  not  suit  me.  It  was  impossible  to  allow  him  to  continue. 

1 2.  It  seems  there  was  another  party,  an  under-tenant,  removed  ; will  you  describe  the 
circumstances  as  to  him  ? — James  Donnellan  was  one  of  his  under-tenants.  When  I was 
about  to  make  an  arrangement  to  leave  Mr.  Studdert  in  possession  of  his  three  or  four  and 
thirty  acres,  looking  over  the  land  I discovered  there  were  two  fields,  consisting  of  about  five 
Irish  acres,  lately  burned.  It  was  upland,  grass-land,  and  it  was  materially  injured  by  being 
burned.  When  I made  inquiries  into  it,  I found,  not  only  from  the  other  tenants,  but  from 
James  Donnellan  himself,  the  man  turned  out,  that  he  had  burned  this  land  the  year  before, 
and  that  it  was  done  with  the  permission,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Studdert,  in 
order  to  get  arrears  of  rent  which  were  due  to  him. 

13.  In  order  to  get  the  means  of  paying  the  arrears  of  rent  which  were  due  to  Mr. 
Studdert  ? — Yes.  I took  the  two  burned  fields  from  James  Donnellan,  telling  him,  that  if  he 
could  not  take  care  of  them,  he  should  not  hold  them  any  longer.  He  kept  forcible  posses- 
sion of  those  fields  notwithstanding. 

14.  Had  James  Donnellan  any  other  fields  ? — Yes.  He  was  left  his  house  and  three  or 
four  acres  besides.  I only  took  the  land  from  him  that  he  had  maltreated.  Not  only  that, 
but  he  allowed  his  cattle  to  trespass  upon  a field  of  mine  which  was  reserved  for  myself. 
When  my  agent  went  up  to  those  lands  to  order  this  field  of  mine  to  be  fenced  in,  and  told 
Donnellan  he  could  not  allow  his  cattle  to  trespass  on  the  field  any  more,  this  man  told  my 
agent  he  would  not  allow  any  man  to  come  upon  the  land ; and  nis  expression  was,  that  he 
would  stick  his  pitchfork  into  the  guts  of  any  man  who  dared  to  put  his  spade  into  the  fence. 
I thought  this  held  out  so  bad  an  example  to  the  tenantry  in  general,  for  he  said  this  in  sight 
of  the  very  spot  where  Mr.  Brew  was  murdered  a few  years  ago,  that  I was  determined  he 
should  not  remain  any  longer  as  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  tenantry . 

15.  Was  he  ultimately  turned  out?— He  was.  I have  brought  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  I trust  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  a petition  which  was  signed  by  Dnnoellan, 
in  which  he  confesses  every  thing  which  I have  stated,  that  he  had  burned  the  land  and 
taken  forcible  possession. — £ The  witness  produced  the  same.~j — I have  also  brought  a letter 
■written  by  my  agent,  in  corroboration  of  the  statement  which  I have  now  given. 

[ The  same  teas  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows : — ] 

Corn  Field,  19/A  January-,  1843. 

My  Dear  Sir,— I beg  to  inform  you,  that  I have  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  lands  of  Cahirca- 
novan,  your  estate,  about  224  acres  of  which  had  been  tenanted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Studdert  for 
several  years  previous  to  the  year  1841)  of  which  he  kept  in  his  own  hands  about  fifty  acres.  The 


23rd  January,  1845. 

liio. 

Major  W.  H.  Ball. 
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Major  W.  H.  Ball. 


1111. 

J.  R.  Uodley,  esq. 


remaining  part  was  occupied  by  the  worst  class  of  cottier  tenants.  No  improvement  whatsoever  lias 
taken  place  on  any  portion  of  those  lands,  except  that  a part  of  what  Mr.  Studdert  reserved  for  his 
own  use  had  not  been  tilled  for  some  time.  In  or  about  the  year  1 839,  Mr.  Studdert  caused  about 
ten  acres  of  the  land  in  his  own  hands  to  be  burned ; it  was  not  all  suited  to  that  purpose,  and  has 
been  materially  injured  thereby.  No  manure  was  ever  put  upon  it.  I know  James  Donnellan,  one  of 
the  under-tenants  of  Mr.  Studdert.  In  the  year  1840  lie  likewise  burned  about  eight  acres  of  liis 
farm;  it  was  the  best  part  of  it.  Nothing  could  he  more  destructive  than  burning  such  land.  He 
informed  me  that  he  did  so  by  the  permission  of  Mr.  Studdert,  and  to  enable  hint  to  pay  Mr.  Studdert 
some  money  which  he  owed  him.  In  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  those  eight  acres,  they  were 
taken  out  of  Donnellan’s  hands  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  let  to  another  tenant.  Immediately 
afterwards  Donnellan  retook  a forcible  possession  of  them,  and  forcibly  held  them  up  to  the  period  of 
his  eviction  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  I recollect  having  gone  to  Cahircauovan  in  1842,  to  repair  the 
fences  of  the  small  field  adjoining  Donnellan’s  farm  (and  which  you  reserved  for  your  own  use) ; I 
brought  some  men  there  for  that  purpose,  but  was  prevented  by  Donnellan,  who  came  in  a most  violent 
and  outrageous  manner,  and  swore  he  would  stick  a pitchfork  or  spade  into  the  body  of  any  man  w ho 
would  dare  attempt  to  fence  it.  This  field  did  not  form  any  part  of  Donnellan’s  holding,  hut  used  to 
be  trespassed  on  by  his  cattle.  In  consequence  of  his  several  acts  of  outrage,  and  the  bad  example 
thereby  set  to  the  other  tenants  on  the  estate,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  remove  him  from  the 
property.  He  was  consequently  evicted  in  the  summer  of  1843  ; but  he  was  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  possession  until  such  time  as  he  cut,  saved,  and  carried  away  his  crops.  He  was  not  charged  the 
rent  due,  or  the  costs  incurred.  This  Donnellan  is  the  only  tenant  who  has  been  evicted,  and  is  the 

Eerson  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Studdert,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Land  Commission.  I am  quite  willing  to 
e examined  on  oath  in  proof  of  this  statement  if  required. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

To  W.  H.  Bali.,  Esq.,  Fortfergus.  Francis  B.  Kosslewjn. 

1G.  You  state  that  no  other  tenant  was  evicted? — There  was  no  other  evicted. 

17.  All  the  other  sub-tenants  are  still  residing  on  the  property? — Yes. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 

John  Robert  Godley,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  reside  in  the  county  of  Leitrim? — I do. 

2.  Have  you  recently  made  a tour  in  America  ? — Yes. 

3.  What  parts  of  the  American  continent  have  you  visited  ? — Both  the  Canadas  and  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

4.  Did  you  turn  your  attention  at  all  to  the  situation  of  the  persons  who  had  emigrated 
from  this  kingdom  to  America? — Yes,  very  much. 

5.  In  what  parts  of  the  country  which  you  visited  did  you  find  the  emigrants  particularly 
located? — All  parts  of  the  Cauadas,  particularly  Upper  Canada — more  in  Upper  Canada 
than  in  Lower. 

6.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  between  those  sent  out  by  government 
assistance  and  those  who  had  emigrated  entirely  at  their  own  expense  ? — Yes. 

7.  Is  there  any  particular  settlement  to  which  emigrants  were  sent  who  went  out  at  the 
government  expense  ? — Yes,  Peterborough,  in  Upper  Canada. 

8.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  nature  of  tlie  assistance  which  the  government  gave  to  those 
persons  ? — The  amount  of  money  expended  was,  I believe,  £21  os.  per  individual.  It  was 
laid  out  not  only  in  the  price  of  their  passage,  hut  in  the  supply  of  stock  and  building 
materials,  and  I also  think  in  assisting  them  in  clearing  land  ; but  I am  not  certain  about 
that. 

9.  At  what  time  was  that  ? — In  1825,  I think. 

10.  Was  it  continued  beyond  that  time  ? — No  ; there  was  hut  one  expedition. 

1 1.  In  what  state  did  you  find  those  settlers  at  the  time  you  saw  them  ? — On  the  whole, 
I thought  their  prospects  were  rather  favourable,  hut  I thought  not  so  much  so  as  that  of 
others  who  had  not  been  assisted. 

12.  You  thought  that  persons  who  were  left  in  some  degree  to  rely  upon  tlieir  own 
resources  were  likely  to  do  better  ? — Certainly ; and  1 state  that  not  simply  from  my  own 
observations,  hut  from  information  obtained  from  those  best  acquainted  with  the  province. 
I made  many  inquiries  upon  the  subject. 

13.  Does  not  a person  going  out  require  some  moderate  advance  of  capital,  or  money 
placed  at  his  disposal,  before  he  can  be  placed  in  a situation  to  establish  himself? — Yes,  no 
doubt,  a slight  amount  of  advance  is  necessary  to  him.  He  cannot  crop  his  ground  unless 
he  has  seed  found  for  him  and  implements  to  till  the  ground.  It  must  he  supposed  that 
lie  has  a certain  amount  of  capital ; hut  I can  imagine  circumstances  under  which  a man 
with  no  more  capital  than  is  barely  required  for  those  purposes,  would  still  proceed 
successfully  in  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  by  very  slow  degrees.  I have  myself  seen 
men  who  started  with  nothing  at  all  but  simply  the  seed  which  they  borrowed,  or  got  upon 
trust — I have  seen  them  struggle  forward  through  difficulties,  and  at  last  succeed  in  getting 
a fair  start,  and  becoming  to  a certain  extent  capitalists. 

14.  What  are  the  crops  to  which,  usually,  persons  so  circumstanced  would  look? — It 
depends  upon  the  time  of  year  they  go  out.  If  they  go  upon  land  in  April  they  will  he 
time  enough  to  put  in  a wheat  crop.  Almost  all  Upper  Canada  is  calculated  to  grow  wheat, 
which  is  the  most  profitable  crop  that  can  he  put  into  the  ground.  If  they  go  upon  land 
as  late  as  May  it  is  too  late  for  wheat. 

15.  What  should  you  say  was  the  most  favourable  time  for  an  emigrant  to  go  out? — If 
he  was  going  immediately  upon  land  the  moment  he  arrived,  he  ought  to  be  there  in  April. 
Jf  he  meant  to  hire  himself  out  as  a labourer,  May  would  he  as  good  a time  as  any.  There 
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is  a great  demand  for  labour  in  May.  In  May  and  September  there  is  the  greatest  demand 

for  bands.  If  be  wanted  to  till  a farm  and  crop  it,  be  should  go  out  as  early  as  April the 

earlier  the  better.  ' 1 

16.  Confining  yourself  at  present  to  the  province  of  Upper  Canada,  is  there  much  land 
there  now  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  government  ? — I am  afraid  not.  in  eligible 
situations.  There  are  large  districts,  but  I have  beard  they  are  not  by  any  means  of  the 
most  eligible  kind.  The  best  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Canada  Company,  and  that  which 
is  called  the  Church  Reserves.  The  Church  Reserves  are  the  most  available  lauds.  The 
Canada  Company  has  a most  magnificent  district — the  Huron  district. 

17.  In  what  way  do  they  deal  with  it? — They  sell  by  auction,  and  get  the  best  price 
they  can.  The  average  price  is  now  13*.  6<7.  per  acre  for  wild  lands,  upon  which  nothing 
has  been  done. 

1 S.  Is  that  land  covered  with  timber,  so  that  the  first  operation  would  be  clearin'1,  it  ? 

Invariably. 

19.  Is  there  any  opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  timber  to  remunerate  the  actual  labour 

attending  the  clearance  ? — No  ; almost  all  the  available  timber  has  been  cleared  away  from 
those  districts.  There  is  very  little  timber  left  which  is  worth  selling ; they  geiierallv 
burn  it.  " ' 

20.  So  that  the  timber  only  operates  to  encumber  the  land,  and  not  to  offer  any  yearly 
return  ?— Almost  entirely.  Of  course  they  can  apply  it  to  household  purposes,  and  build 
their  houses  with  it,  but  not  as  an  article  of  trade  at  all. 

21.  In  what  way  are  the  clergy  reserves  dealt  with  ? — They  have  been  dealt  with  upon 
very  uncertain  principles.  A considerable  part  has  been  sold.  I forget  the  proportion,  but 
I believe  the  far  greater  part  is  still  unsold,  and  it  constitutes  the  best  part  of  the  most 
favourably  circumstanced  land  in  Upper  Canada.  It  is  one-seventh  of  each  township.  It 
is  generally  speaking  a strip  of  wild  land  between  land  more  or  less  settled,  so  that  it  is 
very  valuable  from  its  situation,  and  is  a very  great  impediment  to  the  full  settlement  and 
civilisation  of  the  country.  The  friends  of  the  church  are  very  anxious  that  it  should  not 
be  sold,  wishing  it  to  become  ultimately  a permanent  provision  for  the  church.  Of  course, 
as  the  value  of  land  rises,  and  the  country  becomes  peopled,  they  hope,  by  keeping  on  now 
without  it,  that  at  some  future  time  it  will  afford  an  adequate  fund  for  the  endowment  of 
the  church  in  the  province.  The  church  lias  no  means  of  clearing  or  settling  land. 

22.  Is  there  any  fixed  extent  of  township  ? — Yes ; the  townships  are  quite  uniform.  I 
forget  how  many  acres  or  square  miles  there  are  in  each. 

23.  Then  with  the  exception  of  the  lands  of  the  Canada  Company,  and  the  clergy  reserves, 
are  we  to  understand  that  the  principal  part  of  the  most  eligible  lands  is  disposed  of? — 
Yes.  There  is  a district  I know  at  this  moment  in  the  market,  which  the  Canada  Company 
bad  the  option  of  taking  from  the  government  or  not  as  they  like,  and  they  have  finally 
decided  upon  not  taking  it.  That  district  is  now  in  the  market.  I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  an  eligible  one  or  not. 

24.  When  you  speak  of  land  more  or  less  eligible,  do  you  refer  to  the  salubrity  of  the 
district,  or  the  difficulty  of  clearing  the  land  ? — Almost  entirely  to  its  water  frontage  and 
difficulty  of  clearing.  I think  every  part  of  Canada  is  perfectly  salubrious.  There 
is  no  difference  in  that  respect.  In  the  lower  province,  the  winter  is  longer  and  less 
desirable  for  agricultural  operations  and  comfort ; but  communication  is  the  first  thing  they 
look  to.  Water  frontage  is  the  most  valuable,  and  also  the  kind  of  tree  upon  the  land 
makes  a considerable  difference  in  the  expense  and  trouble  of  clearing  it.  The  pine  forest 
is  the  worst  land  to  clear.  The  land  upon  which  the  small  stunted  oaks  grow  is  the 
easiest. 

25.  Is  the  land,  generally  speaking,  easily  brought  into  cultivation  after  the  operation  of 
clearing  ? — It  is  difficult  for  an  Englishman  to  conceive  the  ease  of  it.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  scratch  the  ground  and  scatter  the  seed  over  it,  and  you  have  a crop.  They  do  not 
plough  it.  They  use  a kind  of  rude  harrow,  and  just  scratch  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
scatter  the  seed  upon  it,  and  then  drag  the  harrow  over  it  again.  It  is  a rich,  black,  vege- 
table mould,  produced  by  the  deposit  of  leaves  which  lias  been  taking  place  for  years.  It 
wiR  produce  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  an  acre,  and  sometimes  more. 

26.  Supposing  an  individual,  or  several  individuals  united,  were  to  acquire  possession  of  a 
tract  of  land,  and  to  devote  a certain  amount  of  capital  to  send  out  well-conditioned 
emigrants,  and  to  employ  them  as  labourers  at  wages  for  a twelvemonth,  do  you  believe  that 
such  labourers  would  be  able  advantageously  to  establish  themselves  afterwards  ? — I think 
if  judiciously  employed  in  public  works,  by  which  the  district  would  be  prepared  for  becoming 
a settlement,  that  the  labourer,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  would  be  enabled  to  settle 
himself  advantageously  in  the  district.  The  public  works  to  which  I think  attention  should 
be  principally  directed  are  churches,  schools,  roads,  bridges,  and  mills,  and  surveying  the 
land,  and  dividing  it  into  lots.  I do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  capitalist  to 
spend  money  in  clearing  land.  I cannot  state  the  particular  sum  that  it  would  take  to 
prepare  a particular  district.  That  must  depend  upon  local  circumstances. 

27.  "What  is  the  average  ordinary  rate  of  wages? — The  average  rate  of  wages  1 should 
say  was  £2  a month,  with  board  and  lodging. 

2S.  Supposing  a man  to  have  a wife  and  children,  how  is  the  board  and  lodging 
managed  ? — That  applies  only  to  the  individual.  If  he  does  not  get  board  and  lodging,  I 
think  they  reckon  he  gets  one-third  more  wages.  It  varies  a good  deal.  The  existence  of 
public  works,  particularly  in  a district  of  country  where  the  means  of  communication  are 
imperfect,  will  always  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  wages. 

Part  HI.  6 B 


2 Hr  (I  Jaixary,  13+5. 

1111. 

J.  R.  GoiHey,  esq. 
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23 rd  January , 1845.  29.  Supposing  a single  man  receiving  £2  a month,  do  you  conceive  he  would  make  much 

savin"  out  of  that?— I think  an  agricultural  labourer  who  has  nobody  to  keep  but  himself, 

1111.  reckons  that  he  ought  to  save  £10  or  £12  a year, 
j.  R.  Godley,  esq.  30.  gu  ^ a settier  placed  upon  a proper  quantity  of  land,  where  the  pubhc  works  to 
which  you  have  referred  were  already  executed,  could  he,  in  addition  to  keeping  himself, 
pav  any  tiling  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  return  for  the  land  he  so  occupied  ?— That  would 
depend  upon'how  long  that  employment  had  lasted.  If  he  had  acquired  a capital  of  £20 
or  £:i0.  which  he  might  do  in  two  or  three  years,  I have  no  doubt  he  could,  paying  as  they 
do  upon  the  Canada  Company’s  estates  by  instalments.  They  pay  in  seven  years,  I think, 
the  full  price  of  the  land.  . _ 

3 1 . About  what  quantity  of  land  would  be  most  beneficial  for  a poor  settler,  such  as  we 

have  referred  to  ? I think  about  fifty  acres  would  be  as  much  as  he  could  manage.  He 

would  of  course  clear  it  by  degrees he  would  clear  four  or  five  acres  the  first  year,  and 
so  on.  hut  all  that  would  depend  upon  his  talent  for  the  use  of  the  axe.  I should  be 
inclined  to  say  that  it  was  a very  unwise  thing  for  a man  to  attempt  to  go  upon  land  when 
he  first  gets  out  to  Canada.  - He  is  perfectly  unacquainted  with  the  Canadian  style  of 
fanning  and  the  climate,  and  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  the  axe.  lie  would  take  as 
long  in  clearing  an  acre  as  an  old  pioneer  would  he  in  clearing  ten  acres.  A man  should 
notattempt  any  thing  but  daily  labour,  under  superintendence,  for  wages,  when  he  first 
goes  out,  or  for  at  least  a couple  of  years  after  he  goes  out.  When  a man  goes  upon  land 
at  first  going  out  he  finds  himself  disappointed  in  the  result,  and  becomes  disgusted  and 
goes  away.  Every  man  when  he  first  goes  out  is  anxious  to  go  upon  land— it  is  the  fever 
of  the  country.  A man  thinks  he  has  not  emigrated  to  any  purpose  till  he  has  got  land 
of  his  own,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  you  can  persuade  him  to  wait  a little 
while  and  get  some  money  by  labour  before  he  gets  upon  land.  They  would  at  once  go 
into  the  bush  if  they  could  get  land,  even  if  they  got  it  upon  credit : and  to  that 
fever,  as  I may  call  it,  I attribute  most  of  the  bad  accounts  given  by  emigrants,  i.  e.,  to 
their  haring  yielded  to  the  mania  and  gone  upon  land  without  being  qualified.  They  are 
never  satisfied  to  remain  as  agricultural  labourers  or  domestic  servants  for  a sufficient  length 
of  time.  Every  settler  in  the  country  complains  that  he  cannot  get  servants  to  remain 
with  him.  A servant  who  has  remained  two  years  in  a family  is  considered  an  old  family 
piece.  They  generally  do  not  remain  more  than  a few  months. 

32.  Are  there  any  means  taken  to  inculcate  that  mode  of  proceeding  with  regard  to 
their  becoming  labourers  upon  their  arrival  by  any  company  or  any  other  body? — No. 
There  are  emigration  agents  at  the  particular  ports,  who  are  supposed  to  give  them  all  the 
information  necessary ; but  with  so  large  a number  coming  out  each  summer  they  cannot 
give  each  one  much  information. 

33.  In  what  way  would  any  given  sum  of  capital  have  a chance  of  being  returned,  or 

of  producing  a proper  interest  ? — The  way  in  winch  it  would  be  first  employed  would  be 
in  exporting  labourers  and  employing  them,  and  subsisting  them  during  the  carrying  on  of 
such  works  as  I have  spoken  of  before,  to  make  the  district  habitable.  The  amount  of 
capital  they  would  have  to  expend  would  depend  upon  certain  local  circumstances,  as  well 
as  the  time  that  would  elapse  before  they  could  begin  to  be  repaid.  After  whatever 
improvements  they  considered  necessary  were  effected,  they  might  then  expose  the  lots  of 
land  to  sale  at  a fixed  price  both  to  the  labourer — who  might  be  supposed  by  that  time  to 
have  saved  money  enough  to  go  upon  land — and  to  such  other  capitalists  as  might  wish  to 
settle  in  the  district,  either  from  England  or  other  parts  of  the  province.  The  most 
eligible  lots  would  no  doubt  be  selected  first,  but  in  proportion  as  they  became  cultivated 
and  settled,  and  the  population  increased,  the  lots  next  to  them  in  eligibility  would  also 
acquire  a marketable  value.  As  the  population  increased,  the  means  of  communication 
would  be  probably  improved ; and  the  land  which  would  upon  the  first  settlement  have 
been  perhaps  not  worth  clearing,  would  in  the  course  of  a few  years  repay  the  interest 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  it.  I should  be  inclined  to  affix  a certain  pnee  to  land,  and 
not  put  it  up  to  auction.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  where  a contrary  system  has  been 
adopted,  the  sanguine  spirit  of  speculators  has  induced  them  to  give  so  high  a price  as  to 
leave  them  destitute  of  capital  when  they  came  upon  the  land  ; while  on  the  contrary,  as 
in  the  United  States,  a low  fixed  price  has  been  adhered  to,  a considerable  fund  has  been 
supplied  by  the  sales,  and  sufficient  means  have  been  left  to  the  settlers  by  which  to 
cultivate  the  land.  The  difficulty  attending  on  a fixed  price  is  the  temptation  which  it 
offers  to  jobbing.  The  person  who  has  the  management  of  the  sales  has  it  in  his  power  to 
oblige  his  friends  or  those  who  make  it  worth  his  while  to  oblige  them,  by  giving  them  the 
more  eligible  lots  at  a price  far  below  their  value.  . 

34.  Might  not  that  in  some  degree,  though  not  entirely,  be  obviated  by  putting  a different 
price  upon  different  classes  of  land  ? — No  doubt. 

35.  Is  Land  ever  rented,  or  is  it  always  sold? — The  practice  of  renting  land  is  not 
frequent,  but  it  has  been  increasing.  From  two  to  five  dollars  an  acre  I have  known  to  be 
received  as  rent  for  land.  The  practice  also  of  taking  land  on  shares  is  not  uncommon 
the  tenant  giving  the  landlord  a proportion,  either  a half  or  a certain  agreed  upon 
proportion  of  the  produce. 

36.  Suppose  a number  of  landlords  to  unite  for  the  purpose,  desirous  of  locating  in 
Canada  the  surplus  population  of  their  estates  in  Ireland,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the 
most  desirable  mode  of  accomplishing  it  ? — I entertain,  I confess,  an  unfavourable  opinion 
as  to  the  probable  success  of  any  such  scheme  as  your  question  suggests,  for  the  purchase 
of  a district  in  Canada  and  the  removal  of  labourers  from  Ireland  to  it  at  the  expense  o 
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an  association.  I wnl  state  very  shortly  ray  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  the  first  place,  a very  23 rd  January,  1845. 

large  sum  would  be  required  for  the  purchase  of  an  adequate  district,  and  the  support  of  

labourers  during  the  execution  of  the  public  works  necessary  for  its  improvement.  Supposing  1111. 
the  price  of  the  land  to  average  13.s.  6 cl.  an  acre,  as  it  does  at  present  in  the  Canadian  Com-  J'  R'  God,ey'  es,‘ 
pany’s  district,  and  the  price  of  labour  to  be  2s.  per  day,  while  the  repayment  of  this  sum  with 
interest  by  the  sale  of  the  improved  property  would  depend,  among  other  things,  upon  the 
very  doubtful  contingency  of  an  honest  and  judicious  application  of  funds  in  the  purchase  and 
improvement  of  the  land.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  this  difficulty  overcome,  and  a body 
of  capitalists  prepared  to  make  the  necessary  outlay,  and  take  their  chance  of  an  adequate 
return.  I presume,  according  to  the  scheme  in  question,  the  general  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion would  be  applicable  exclusively  to  the  two  purposes  which  I have  mentioned,  and  that 
the  expense  of  conveying  labourers  from  Ireland  to  Canada  would  devolve  on  the  individual 
members  of  the  association,  to  whom  their  removal  might  be  a desirable  object.  Now  the 
expense  of  bringing  the  government  emigrants  from  Cork  to  Peterborough,  in  Upper  Canada, 
in  1825,  and  establishing  them  upon  their  farms,  was  computed  at  £21  5s.  a head,  that  is 
£105  for  a family  of  five;  but  then  £12  a head,  that  is,  more  than  half  the  sum,  was 
expended  in  providing  them  with  necessaries  for  farming  and  building.  Besides  that,  the 
whole  thing  was  done  as  extravagantly  as  possible.  I cannot,  however,  calculate  the 
removal  of  a family  from  Ireland  to  Upper  Canada  as  costing  less  than  £30,  and  this,  it 
must  be  remembered,  would  be  a clear  loss  in  a pecuniary  point  of  view,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  landlord  might  consider  himself  repaid  by  relieving  liis  estates ; for  though  on  their 
arrival  he  would  be  bound  to  support  them,  he  cannot  reciprocally  bind  them  to  remain 
with  him ; he  must  give  them  the  average  rate  of  wages  going  in  the  province,  if  they  can 
get  better  elsewhere  they  will  leave  him.  So  that  lie  will  find  himself  in  the  predicament 
of  having  to  contend  in  the  land  and  produce  market  with  other  proprietors  at  a disadvan- 
tage precisely  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  liis  labourers’  removal.  I must  then  consider  that 
cost  as  a dead  loss  ; for  if  it  be  doubtful  and  difficult,  as  it  confessedly  is,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  and  only  paying  the  market  price  for  labour,  to  recover  with 
interest  the  capital  expended  upon  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  wild  land,  it  must  be 
impossible  to  do  so  when  to  that  capital  is  added  the  large  sum  which  every  able-bodied 
labourer  would  cost  before  he  arrived  at  the  scene  of  operations.  "Would  it  be  possible  to 
find  a sufficient  number  of  Irish  landlords  able  and  willing  to  give  so  large  a sum  as  £30  per 
family  to  those  who  might  wish  to  emigrate,  besides  their  share  in  the  outlay  of  the  associa- 
tion upon  the  district  purchased  in  America  ? Add  to  this  the  disadvantage  which  mem- 
bers of  the  association  would  be  under  in  not  being  able  to  select  such  labourers  for 
emigration  as  would  bo  most  likely  to  assist  them  in  repaying  themselves.  If  a landlord 
wanted  to  relieve  his  estate,  and  benefit  his  tenants  by  paying  the  expenses  of  a portion  of 
them  to  America,  he  must,  of  course,  take  them  as  they  come — the  old,  the  infirm,  the  lazy, 
and  the  drunken,  as  well  as  the  young,  the  able-bodied,  and  the  industrious ; for  it  would 
never  do  to  send  the  elite  and  leave  the  refuse ; and  then,  when  he  had  landed  the  whole  motley- 
crowd  on  the  shores  of  Canada,  the  chances  are  that  those  whose  services  were  most  useful 


would  leave  him,  while  those  who  could  earn  little  or  nothing  for  themselves  or  him  would 
remain  upon  his  hands.  Again,  any  plan  of  such  a nature  as  is  under  consideration  involves 
(as  it  must  do  upon  every  ground  both  of  humanity  and  policy)  a specific  engagement  on  the 
part  of  the  capitalists  to  support  the  laboxu-ers  whom  they  should  send  over  for  a specific 
time.  Now,  under  such  circumstances,  what  guarantee  could  be  had  for  the  good  conduct 
and  industry  of  those  who  remained  in  their  employment  ? What  means  would  they  have  of 
enforcing  from  them  a boncijide  return  for  their  wages?  None  whatever.  I am  convinced  that 
any  guarantees  or  engagements,  or  any  discretionary  powers  in  the  superintendent,  though 
they  might  be  effectual  in  cases  of  actual  rebellion  or  refusal  to  work,  would  be  utterly 
powerless  to  prevent  an  indefinite  amount  of  disorderly  conduct  and  indolence ; and  when- 
ever a dispute  arose  the  labourers  would  be  sure  to  be  backed  by  the  press  and  the  public. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  enormous  disadvantage  under  which  capitalists  tied  (as  it  were) 
to  such  labourers,  upon  such  terms,  and  represented  by  paid  superintendents  at  a distance 
from  their  employers,  would  compete  with  those  proprietors  who  had  the  unfettered  range 
of  the  labour  market,  as  well  as  (for  the  most  part)  the  benefit  of  being  themselves  upon 
the  spot.  I cannot  consider  the  success,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  the  Canada  Company  as 
forming  any  precedent  applicable  to  the  case  in  question ; for  besides  many  peculiarly 
favourable  circumstances  (which  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  in  any  other  case),  that  company 
had  ever  studiously  avoided  mixing  itself  up  with  any  scheme  for  the  importation  of 
labourers,  or  engagement  to  give  them  employment.  The  general  result  of  my  own  obser- 
vation in  Canada,  in  connexion  with  the  prospects  of  emigrants,  is  decidedly  favourable  as 
regards  healthy  and  industrious  labourers  and  small  capitalists  settling  on  their  own  land, 
but  unfavourable  as  regards  the  speculations  of  individuals  (and  a fortiori  companies)  resid- 
ing at  a distance  from  their  investments,  and  represented  by  parties  personally  uninterested. 
I am  bound  to  say  that  I have  received  a letter  from  Chief  Justice  Robinson,  who  is  known 
as  beyig  an  exceedingly  able  man,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  man  in  Canada,  and  as  having 
turned  a great  deal  of  his  attention  to  this  subject ; and  he  gives  a very  much  more  favour- 
able opinion  upon  the  matter.  “There  is  great  danger  of  disappointment,  lie  says,  ‘in 
such  enterprises  as  you  speak  of,  chiefly  from  that  cause  which  you  more  particularly  dwell 
upon,  the  probable  want  of  good  management  and  of  perfect  integrity  m the  agents  who 
must  be  employed ; but  besides  this,  from  the  disposition  winch  one  constantly  meets  with 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  any  arrangement,  however  equitable  and  even  benevolent,  which  is 
founded  upon  the  expectation  of  re-payment.  The  first  objection,  though  apparently  the 
most  formidable,  is  perhaps  the  most  easily  obviated,  for  there  would  he  no  difficulty  m 
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any  one  wlio  ■would  go  sensibly  to  work  finding  an  agent  in  the  country  who  would  unite 
perfect  integrity  of  purpose  with  sound  judgment  and  local  knowledge  ; but  it  is  difficult 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  upon  a plan  of  this  kind,  without  being  aw  arc  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  operation  would  probably  be  carried,  and  whether  it  would  be  continued  through 
a considerable  period.  For  my  own  part,  though  Lower  Canada  contains  largo  tracts  of 
fertile  land,  easily  accessible,  and  which  could  be  procured  from  the  government  and  from 
individuals  at  a cheap  rate,  I should  be  unwilling,  if  I were  an  Irish  landlord,  to  be  instru- 
mental in  removing  a large  number  of  families  to  that  quarter.  The  climate  admits  of 
raising  potatoes  and  oats  in  abundance,  and  of  grass  and  hay  there  will  always  be  plenty, 
for  the  soil  is  excellent;  but  the  winters  are  long,  and  so  extremely  severe  that  any  impro- 
vidence or  casualties  with  poor  emigrants  arc  likely  to  lead  to  great  misery.  Many  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  a great  portion  of  the  north  of  Europe,  indeed  possess  inferior  advantages, 
all  things  considered ; but  nevertheless  people  sent  to  Lower  Canada,  or  even  assisted  to 
go  there,  would  repine.  They  must  be  voluntary  emigrants  who  begin  the  work.  When 
the  choice  is  wholly  their  own  they  will  make  the  best  of  it.  Now  as  to  Upper  Canada,  it 
is  as  you  say — we  have  scarcely  any  largo  tracts  remaining  which  the  government  could 
place  at  your  disposal.  On  the  whoie,  I l'eel  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  this,  however,  that 
any  individual  nobleman  or  gentleman  among  you,  or  any  two  or  three  uniting,  and  mean- 
ing to  act  with  perfect  unity  of  purpose,  could  relieve  their  own  estates  by  an  exertion  of 
the  kind  suggested  in  your  letter,  without  dangor  of  loss  themselves,  and  with  the  certainty 
of  improving  immeasurably  the  condition  of  those  employed.  It  would  be  in  attempting  to 
prosecute  a plan  upon  a large  scale  that  the  risk  of  failure  would  be  increased.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  example,  that  you  should  yourself  be  desirous  of  making  the  experiment,  and 
be  willing  to  expend  £5,000  or  £6,000,  you  could  have  no  difficulty  in  purchasing  good 
lands  from  os.  to  10s.  an  acre.” — [That  is,  wild  land.] — “It  is  usual  enough  to  settle  a 
family,  or  even  a single  man,  on  1 00  acres ; but  this  is  not  by  any  means  necessary : sixty 
acres' would  be  quite  enough  to  secure  to  an  industrious  family  an  abundance  of  every  thing. 
You  might  sell  it  at  the  price  you  gave  for  it,  giving  a long  time  for  payment,  on  interest 
of  course,  and  making  no  title  till  you  were  paid.  The  residue  of  the  100  acres  you  might 
reserve  to  yourself,  and  set  at  once  such  a price  upon  it  as  would,  in  addition  to  its  cost, 
reimburse  you  the  average  expense  of  removing  a family  from  Ireland,  and  of  supplying 
them  witli  flour  and  pork  for  a year.  The  residue  of  the  1 00  acres  might  be  reserved,  for 
a certain  period,  say  five  or  six  years,  upon  the  understanding  that  the  settler  occupying 
the  other  part  should  within  that  period  have  the  right  of  pre-emption  at  the  price  set,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  purchase  before  or  when  the  six  years  were  out  you  could  sell  it  to  any 
of  the  surrounding  proprietor’s.  Y ou  would  thus  ultimately  be  repaid,  while  your  transac- 
tion with  the  Irish  tenants  would  be  the  simple  one  of  buying  and  selling,  without  attempt- 
ing to  make  a profit  out  of  them  in  the  main  transaction,  and  all  beyond  that  would  be  quite 
optional  with  them.  You  say  that  three  per  cent,  interest  on  monies  in  a scheme  for  removing 
the  redundant  population,  would  be  probably  considered  sufficient  by  landlords  making  the 
advance.  This  being  so,  there  need  certainly  be  no  difficulty  in  individuals  finding  a way 
to  the  desired  relief.  If  then  I was  an  Irish  landlord  having  £6,000  at  my  disposal,  I could 
easily  invest  the  half  of  it  in  such  a manner  as  would  yield  me  three  per  cent,  on  the  whole, 
and  with  the  other  £3,000  I should  be  able  to  remove  and  settle  comfortably  a great  num- 
ber of  my  tenants,  and  in  such  a way  too  as  would  enable  me  to  get  back  again  a certain 
portion,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  advance.  But  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  a measure,  a 
sensible  man  of  business  should  come  here  and  spend  three  or  four  months  in  the  country, 
keeping  his  business  to  himself,  and  looking  around  him  in  the  first  place  without  the  aid 
of  land  agents  or  land  jobbers.”  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the  very  best  autho- 
rity, because  it  is  well  known  by  everybody  acquainted  with  Canada,  that  Chief  Justice  Robin- 
son has  the  highest  and  most  deserved  reputation  for  ability  and  knowledge  in  the  province. 

37.  Having  given  the  commissioners  your  own  opinion  and  that  of  Chief  Justice  Robin- 
son upon  the  scheme  first  suggested,  does  any  mode  occur  to  yourself  which  would  be 
more  likely,  to  be  successful  in  aiding  landlords  to  locate  proper  persons  in  Canada,  who 
might  be  willing  to  go  ? — The  mode  that  I should  be  inclined  to  think  more  feasible  would 
be  based  upon  the  assumption  that  government  would  give  us  assistance  so  far  as  to  afford 
a free  passage  to  emigrants,  so  that  that  part  of  the  expense  which.  I have  argued  would  be 
clear  loss  should  be  spared  to  us — that  the  associated  capitalists  should  buy  a district  in 
Canada,  and  undertake  the  improvement  of  it  by  means  of  public  works.  That  they  should 
have  an  agent  in  that  country  whom  they  could  thoroughly  depend  upon,  and  who  should 
report  from  time  to  time  when  he  was  in  want  of  labourers.  That  in  proportion  as  one 
part  of  the  district  became  improved  he  should  sell  it  at  an  increased  price,  and  should 
repay  interest  upon  the  capital  advanced  out  of  that  increased  price,  spending  the  remainder 
continually  upon  the  purchase  of  fresh  land.  That  the  members  of  the  association  in  this 
country  should  merely  recommend  those  whom  they  considered  to  be  desirable  emigrants. 
That  as  they  found  the  agent  in  Canada  reporting  that  there  were  means  of  employment 
for  fresh  labourers  in  proportion  as  the  others  settled  upon  the  land,  government  should 
give  those  fresh  labourers  so  recommended  a free  passage  to  the  scene  of  operations.* That 
thus  the  landlords  in  this  country  should  not  be  at  the  expense  (which  I have  argued  to  be 
a dead  loss)  of  the  passage,  but  should  merely  be  at  the  expense  of  the  outlay  upon  the 
land,  and  should  also  incur  the  risk  of  the  land  speculation  proving  a failure.  That  mem- 
bers of  the  association  alone  should  have  the  power  of  recommending  emigrants,  and  that 
they  should  do  so  upon  the  footing  of  sending  out  those  whom  they  considered  to  be  likely 
to  be  efficient  labourers  when  they  got  out. 

[ The  witness  withdrewh\ 
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William  Blanmj  Wade,  esq.,  of  Cloncbrany,  in  the  county  of  Month,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly 
with  respect  to  proceedings  in  Martinstown  1-1  have  been  furnished  with  a copy  of  the 

evidence  given  by  Mr.  Kelly.  J 

2.  Have  you  any  observations  to  make  in  respect  of  it?— I hare.  He  does  not 
name  me,  but  m Ins  evidence  it  is  stated,  “ Now,  there  is  another  property  there  on 
which  there  has  been  a regular  system  of  removing  them  these  twenty  years;  and 
perhaps  I could  say  on  the  average  ever  since  I have  been  there,  there  have  been  four  or 
live  poor  families  removed  every  year.  I have  got  a list  of  all  that  were  removed,  and 
there  is  a person  hero  to  ccrtiiy  to  the  facts  in  a general  way.  I may  safely  say  lour  or 
five  have  beeu  removed  every  year  since  I came  to  this  parish.”  I think  Mr.  Kelly  has 
been  in  the  parish  about  twelve  years.  “ The  name  of  this  is  Crossakeel  and  Martins- 
town. Crossakeel  contains  933  English  acres.  Martinstown  contains  262  English  acres. 
I.  have  been  in  possession  of  tho  property  since  the  year  1S30,  in  which  yearniy  father 
died.  I managed  tho  property  for  him,  for  he  was  a very  old  gentlemen  (lie  died  at  the 
ago  of  eighty-two),  for  some  years  previous  to  that.  *1  should  say  in  fact,  that  for 
the  last  thirty  years  I have  been  a regular  resident  there,  with  the  exception  of  threo 
or  four  years  that  I was  on  the  Continent,  and  nobody  had  any  thing  to  say  to  tho  manage- 
ment of  my  property  except  myself  I never  kept  an  agent,  or  an  “under-agent,  °or 
any  thing  of  the  description.  I receive  all  ray  own  rents,  and*  pay  every  thing15 myself. 
After  receiving  a copy  of  Mr.  Kelly  s evidence,  I got  a confidential  person  to  go  round 
and  to  take  an  account  of  the  householders  residing  'in  Crossakeel  and  Martinstown,  from 
May,  1824,  to  January,  1845  ; and  I have  before  mo  a paper  showing  all  the  families  that 
were  there  from  1824,  and  what  has  become  of  them.  On  those  two  townlands  I never 
myself  ejected  but  one  family— that  was  a man  of  tho  name  of  Kincaide,  who  had  had  a very 
long  lease  of,  I think,  three  lives.  The  land  comprised  six  acres.  He  did  not  reside  on  it 
himself  but  set  it  to  two  paupers,  nieces  of  bis,  I think.  He  was  a man  of  some  little  pro- 
perty himself,  in  the  county  of  Cavan.  I frequently,  before  my  father’s  death,  told  Kincaide 
that  I was  quito  sure  that  the  lease  was  out— that  the  life,  which  he  still  stated  was  in  being, 
was  out : ho  said  not.  However,  I got  information  that  it  was,  and  I then  commenced  an 
ejectment  against  him ; that  was  some  years  ago.  Pending  this,  being  in  legal  course, 
Kincaide  mot  mo  one  day,  and  brought  a man,  who  appeared  to  me  to  bo  about  seventy-six, 
a very  respectable  docent  man,  with  him,  and  he  said,  “ This  is  the  life  in  the  lease  which 
you  suppose  to  be  out,”  and  made  this  unfortunate  man  make  an  affidavit  to  that  effect,  which 
lie  did  in  tho  county  of  Cavan,  before  a commissioner.  I said,  directly,  “ Then,  of  coarse,  I 
will  withdraw  all  proceedings,”  for  I really  had  not  an  idea  of  the  case : he  was  a most 
respectable  man.  I said,  “ I ain  quite  satisfied,  and  I shall  withdraw  all  proceedings.”  1 did 
not  hear  any  thing  more  about  it  till  about  a year  afterwards ; I do  not  know  how  it  came 
out,  but  I received  an  anonymous  letter,  stating  what  the  sole  business  was,  from  a person 
who  was  present  when  Kincaide  persuaded  this  unfortunate  man,  of  upwards  of  seventy,  to 
come  forward  and  make  an  affidavit  that  lie  was  the  life.  Talking  it  over  with  some  friends, 
I really  did  not  believe  it ; but  I found  out  that  the  son  of  the  man  named  in  the  lease  was 
an  officer  in  the  Down  militia,  whose  .father  this  old  man  had  personated.  I wrote  to  this 
gentleman,  and  he  wrote  me  back  word  that  his  lather  had  been  dead  for  some  years.  I 
then  proceeded  again  to  eject  Kincaide ; he  took  defence,  and  the  trial  was  to  come  down  to 
the  assizes  at  Trim.  I got  this  gentleman  over  to  Clonebrany,  who  was  to  be  my  evidence 
that  his  father  had  been  dead  for  many  years.  The  tenant,  Kincaide,  then  gave  it  up ; I 
sued  him  for  the  main  rents,  and  I then  put  him  out  of  the  land,  and  I put  all  his  pauper 
relations  out  of  it.  I did  all  I could  in  the  first  instance,  and  consulted  the  proper  legal 
officers  here,  to  see  if  I could  not  convict  him  of  perjury.  I put  him  iuto  gaol  for  the  main 
rents,  and  ho  got  out  under  the  Insolvent  Act,  alter  making  as  many  more  false  oaths  as 
possible. 

3.  Is  that  the  only  family  resident  upon  the  property  whom  you  have  ejected  since  you 
have  been  in  possession  of  the  property  ? — The  only  one. 

4.  Or  while  you  managed  it  for  your  father  ? — Or  while  I managed  it  for  my  father. 
He  is  the  only  man  ejected  on  those  two  townlands.  There  was  on  another  townland  a 
gentleman  ejected,  who  did  not  take  defence. 

5.  In  what  sort  of  sized  holdings  has  this  property  been  held,  under  your  father  and 
you  ? — My  father  let  a lease  of  a very  large  part  of  the  townland  of  Crossakeel  to  his 
uncle,  in  the  year  1771, — that  was  a very  fine  farm ; a grass  farm.  When  his  uncle  died, 
his  son  let  it  to  another  gentleman,  at  a very  considerable  profit  rent,  and  be  failed  on  it. 
That  is  a groat  many  years  ago.  I do  not  fancy  there  were  any  tenants  turned  out  of  that 
while  ho  held  it.  He  died,  and  the  lease  fell  in  to  me  last  August. 

6.  Confining  yourself  to  tho  last  twenty  years — within  the  last  twenty  years  have  the 
tenants  upon  the  land  been  holding  immediately  under  you,  or  lias  there  beeu  a middle  land- 
lord ? — On  this  part  of  Crossakeel  there  was  a middle  landlord. 

7.  During  that  period  arc  you  aware  whether  persons,  in  any  number,  were  ejected, 
though  not  by  you  ? — I am  quite  sure  that  there  could  not  have  been.  There  might  have 
been  some  paupers  turned  out.  The  land  fell  to  me  the  other  Jay ; it  was  set  to  the  tenants, 
and  I gave  it  to  them  for  what  they  had  been  paying  the  landlord — all  that  I found  then  on  it. 

8.  Do  you  consider  it  possible,  that  four  or  five  tenants  can  have  been  turned  out  every 
year,  for  a series  of  years,  by  any  body  holding  at  all  under  you,  without  your  knowing  it  ? 
Quite  impossible,  because  I should  have  known  it.  Here  are  the  names  of  the  persons 
resident  on  it.  I see  from  this  paper  which  I have  before  me,  that  there  were  four  or  five 


2ord  January,  3845. 

ilia. 

Wm.  E.  Wade,  esq. 

Sac  Ecu.  P.  Kelly's 
Evidence, 

/ lib . Jc~./ 
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in  a. 

Wm.  B.  Wade,  esq. 


families  that  went  to  America;  they  gave  up  their  ground,  and  sold  their  interest  well,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  people  that  they  sold  it  to.  In  this  list  there  is  the  name 
of  every  one  of  what  are  called  householders,  and  every  thing  else  accounted  for,  and  what 
has  become  of  them  in  that  time.  I have  been  very  particular  in  not  allowing  strangers, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  estate  in  any  kind  of  way  whatsoever,  to  come  and  settle  and  become 
cottiers.  There  were  two  very  good  houses,  with  offices,  in  the  town  of  Crossakeel,  which, 

I believe,  are  set  to  unfortunate  creatures,  in  pig-styes  and  that  kind  of  thing.  Some  families 
sold  their  interest  in  Mavtinstown,  and  went  to  America.  There  was  another  man  that  gave 
up  his  land.  He  could  not  pay  the  rent ; and  I put  him  into  a very  good  slate  house,  and 
gave  it  to  him  and  his  wife  for  life.  He  had  a small  holding  of  three  acres,  and  lie  became 
a very  old  man,  and  gave  it  up — a man  of  the  name  of  Ladioy  : lie  is  dead,  and  his  wife  is 
alive,  and  has  the  house  for  her  life.  I built  fifteen  houses  for  labourers,  which  some  of  those 
people  were  removed  to;  perhaps  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  thought  that  was  removing  families. 

9.  In  any  of  the  removals  that  have  in  fact  taken  place,  were  the  persons  so  removed 
hold  in  o’  land  with  their  cabins,  or  mostly  occupying  only  cabins  ? — Mostly  occupying  cabins. 
That  mau  Ladley  had  three  acres  of  land. 

1 0.  Excepting  that,  the  general  run  was  to  hold  their  cabins  ? — Yes. 

’ll.  When  any  of  those  were  removed,  what  was  done  with  them? — They  were  all  my 
workmen. 

12.  And  they  were  put  into  better  houses? — Yes,  which  I built.  With  regard  to 
another  part  of  Mr.  Kelly’s  evidence,  I wish  to  make  some  observation.  He  says,  “ I 
visited  some  of  them,  and  found  them  lying  in  the  ditches,  and  the  doors  of  their  houses 
protecting  them  from  the  rain,  and  one  of  the  poor  men,  on  last  Sunday  three  weeks,  got  into 
a stable  to  shelter  himself,  belonging  to  a poor  man  in  the  neighbouring  townland ; and  the 
man  got  notice  from  his  landlord  to  dispossess  him,  and  while  he  and  his  wife  were  at  chapel 
last  Suuday,  the  house  was  thrown  down.”  That  statement  mu«t  refer  to  a circumstance 
which  occurred  on  property  of  mine,  and  the  facts  are  these  : — I found  two  families  in  pos- 
session of  stables  of  two  tenants  of  mine.  I think  that  was  some  time  immediately  after  the 
ejectment  at  Smithstown,  which  is  not  my  property.  I told  them,  as  I always  do,  that  I 
would  not  suffer  any  under-tenants  to  be  taken  in  on  the  estate — that  their  ground  was  little 
enough  of  itself,  and  that  I would  not  suffer  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Their  answer  to  me 
was,  that  it  was  for  God’s  sake  they  let  them  in  till  they  could  get  places,  their  houses  hav- 
ing been  pulled  down.  I told  them  that  they  must  get  them  away  as  soon  as  they  could. 
I think  that  was  some  time  in  the  month  of  September  or  October,  or  some  time  thereabouts. 
In  the  May  following  I found  that  one  of  those  families  had  quitte  d,  and  gone  to  another 
place,  and  that  the  other  remained  with  my  tenant,  of  the  name  of  Corrigan.  I then  told 
Corrigan,  in  the  man’s  wife’s  presence,  that  they  must  get  a residence  somewhere  else,  for 
that  I would  not  allow  an  accumulation  of  that  description  of  people  on  the  property. 
Corrigan  said,  “ Sir,  ho  will  go  away  as  soon  as  lie  can  get  a place.”  I said,  “ Very  well,  but 
recollect,  Corrigan,  that  if  I find  tliat  lie  has  not  got  a place,  and  left  this  at  such  a time,  I 
will  punish  you.”  Those  tenants  draw  my  coals  for  mo  every  year,  in  the  month  of  May, 
from  Drogheda;  and  on  their  coming  down  some  time  in  May  to  get  their  orders,  I asked 
Corrigan  if  he  had  got  rid  of  his  under-tenant.  Ho  said,  not.  I said,  “ Then  I must  punish 
yon ; you  shall  not  go  for  my  coals.”  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  Corrigan  came  to  me 
for  an  order,  or  to  my  son,  and  lie  said,  “ Sir,  the  tenant  has  gone  ; he  would  not  leave  all 
I could  do.  He  went,  not  to  mass,  but  lie  went  to  the  market  on  Saturday,  I think,  the 
25th  of  May,  and  while  he  was  there  I got  on  the  house,  and  I pulled  my  house  down.” 

13.  That  is  Corrigan’s  account? — Yes;  ho  said,  “I  got  on  the  house,  and  I pulled 
the  roof  off.”  I said,  “ Take  care  what  you  have  done.”  He  said,  “I  only  took  him  in  for 
God’s  sake,  and  he  would  not  go  away.”  I said,  “ Take  care  what  you  have  done.”  This 
man  summoned  Corrigan  before  the  petty  sessions,  for  pulling  his  house  down,  of  course,  and 
the  bench  dismissed  the  charge. 

14.  Inasmuch  as  it  was  Corrigan’s  house  ? — Yes  ; or  at  least  a stable  belonging  to  him. 
This  man  summoned  or  brought  a civil  bill  against  Corrigan,  at  the  next  quarter  sessions, 
for  damage  done  ; ho  went  there.  The  two  attorneys,  by  way  of  settling  between  them, 
arranged  tliat  there  was  to  he  no  trial;  and  it  was  to  be  left  to  a referee,  what  Corrigan 
should  give  the  man  for  damage  received,  and  the  referee  decided,  that  there  was  no  damage 
done  to  either  party ; that  Corrigan  lost  as  much  by  pulling  clown  his  house,  as  the  other 
man  lost  by  being  turned  out. 

15.  In  point  of  fact,  was  the  destruction  of  the  house  done  by  your  order,  or  was  it 
Corrigan's  own  act  ? — Not  by  my  order  ; it  was  Corrigan’s  own  act.  I told  Corrigan  I 
would  punish  him  if  lie  did  not  get  rid  of  the  tenant. 

16.  Was  the  tenement  in  which  those  persons  had  been  living  for  some  months,  part  of 
the  holding  of  Corrigan  ? — A stable  adjoining  his  house. 

17.  Have  you  reason  to  know  whether  this  act  of  Corrigan’s  took  place  on  a Sunday, 
or  any  other  day  ? — Mr.  Kelly  states  that  it  occurred  on  Sunday,  when  they  were  at  mass ; 
but  I sent  to  have  it  examined  into,  as  soon  as  I knew  of  it,  and  I have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  25th  of  May.  In  fact  I have  an  affidavit  to 
certify  it.  At  No.  39,  the  question  asked  Mr.  Kelly  is,  “ In  Crossakeel  were  the  holdings 
small,  from  which  the  tenants  were  dispossessed?”  He  says,  “ They  were  small;  there 
are  eight  or  ten  persons  now  who  hold  all  the  lands  formerly  held  by  those  who  were 
turned  out.”  There  is  not  a singlo  word  of  truth  in  tliat  statement,  as  far  as  Crossakeel 
goes.  I cannot  make  out  what  he  alludes  to. 

[ The  witness  withdrew ;] 
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[ The  following  documents  were  afterwards  furnished  by  Mr.  Wade.]  23rd 

“Club  House,  Saehd lie-street,  21  th  January . 

“ M.v  f my  examination  before  jour  honourable  board,  I enclosed  an  w.,  : 

extract  ot  the  Hey  Mr.  Kellv'e  evrdenoe  inferring;  to  the  townliuds  of  Crossakeel  and  Martins/™  ' 

jmr  iXnnit"n  “ “ 1 !’"e  ““  ““S  ™»l«l  tha  ansa-er  1 enclosed 

'•Itmst,  that  i»  justice  to  ray  character  as  a landlord  and  resident  for  many  years,  I may  most 
respectfully,  request  the  ltev.  Mr.  hell,  raay  be  called  upon  to  support  his  evidence  | and  at  any  time 
most  convenient,  I will  be  ready  to  meet  him.  r ’ •>  e 

“ I am,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

<1  . . .,  , , . . “Your  most  obedient  servant. 

To  the  Commissioners  of  Land  Inquiry.”  « WlLLUJI  g 

“Mr.  Wade  presents  his  compliments  to^tev.  Mr.  Kelly,  and  encloses  him  an  extract  of  his  (Mr. 

Kelly  s)  evidence  before  the  Land  Commission,  relative  to  the  townlands  of  Crossakeel  and  Mar- 
tinstown  Mr.  Wade  s property.  Mr.  Wade  requests  Mr.  Kelly  will,  by  letum  of  post,  send  him  the 
list,  and  the  name  of  his  witness  referred  to,  that  Mr.  Wade  may  explain  the  matter  to  the  commis- 


“ The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  has  the  honour  of  receiving  Mr.  Wade’s  note  of  the  24th  inst.,  requiring 
him  to  furnish  a list  of  those  who  have  been  removed  from  his  property,  as  also  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses on  whose  testimony  this  information  rested. 

“ M‘\  Kelly  begs  most  respectfully  to  decline  this  request,  informing  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  will  be  prepared  to  support  the  testimony  offered  by  him  to  the  commissioners,  should  they  at  any 
time  think  proper  to  call  on  him  for  such  confirmation. 

. “ In  declining  Mr.  W.'s  request,  Mr.  Kelly  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  lie  is  not 
influenced  by  any  motive  of  disrepect  towards  Mr.  Wade. 

“ Mr.  K.  thinks  that  the  portion  of  his  testimony  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  extract 
furnished,  is  not  correctly  given—*  I have  personal  knowledge,  and  the  same  system  went  on  for 
years  before  I was  appointed.’ 

“ Mr.  Kelly  distinctly  stated,  that  his  personal  knowledge  extended  only  to  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  parish.  rr 

“ Kilskyur,  2 5th  January,  1845.” 


“ Club  House,  Suck villc- street,  4th  Februari/. 

“ My  Loup  and  Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  enclose  you  a letter,  just  received  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  which  I trust  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  append  to  his  information  relative  to 
Crossakeel  and  Martinstowu.  He  sent  me  a list,  which  I explain  as  far  as  I can. 

“ I am,  my  Lord  and  Gentlemen, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ To  the  Commissioners  of  Land  Inquiry.”  “ William  B.  Wade.” 


**  Kilskycr,  3rd  February,  1845. 

“ Sir, — I send  you  the  list  of  those  who  have  been  removed  from  their  houses  within  these  last  few 
years.  I hope  I do  not  exaggerate  in  this  matter  : and  in  thus  supplying  you  with  the  names,  it  will 
afford  me  much  satisfaction  in  finding  the  statement  to  be  correct. 

“ I did  not  include  the  ■ names  of  the  numerous  families  that  formerly  lived  on  the  lands  now  pos- 
sessed by  your  tenants  in  the  vicinity  of  Crossakeel. 

“ In  declining  to  afford  you  this  information  in  the  first  instance,  I was  under  the  impression  (now 
an  erroneous  one),  that  your  object  was  to.  contradict  the  statements  made  by  me  to  the  commissioners, 
as  also  to  visit  with  future  displeasure  those  on  whose  testimony  I relied. 

“ As  your  object  now  is,  to  afford  explanation  to  the  commissioners,  I trust  it  will  be  satisfactory ; 
and  that  the  inquiry  now  carrying  on  by  the  government  will,  while  it  maintains  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty,  put  an  end  to  an  unhappy  system,  which  every  humane  mind  must  deplore.  Any  assistance  in 
my  power,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  a gentleman  possessing  virtues  worthy  of  imitation. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

“P.  Kelly.” 


List. 


1.  Harry  Drimgold,1  8.  Harry  Reddy,  Creevagh,  14.  Thos.  Mumfort,  Mountains, 

2.  Maurice  Tully,2  9.  Widow  Wheeler,5  15.  Widow  Cassidy,  Crossakeel, 

3.  Margaret  Fitzgerald,  10.  Widow  Wheeler,"  16.  Widow  Fox, 

4.  Bryan  Connell, a 11.  Terence  Sheridan,  17.  Edward  Gallagher,8 

5.  Thomas  Smyth,  12.  Owen  Cannagh’s  family,  18.  Bernard  Reilly,9 

6.  James  Devin/  13.  Garret  Daly,7  19-  Michael  Mooney.10 

7.  John  Higg,  Creevagh, 

Notes  bv  Mr.  Wade — 1.  In  Crossakeel.  2.  In  Martinstowu.  3.  In  Crossakeel.  4.  In  Martinstown 
a-  Farm  sold.  6.  I believe  dead.  7.  Went  away.  8.  In  Crossakeel.  9.  Dead.  10.  In  Crossakeel. 


“ Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  17,  18,  living  on  farms  of  mine,  paying  at  present  no  rent. 

“ No.  9.  Her  husband  disposed  of  his  land  some  years  back,  at  a profit  rent  of  £20  a year,  and 
'went  to  live  in  Clonmellon.  The  tenant  in  possession  got  the  land  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  at 
* reduced  rent. 


“ No.  3.  A servant’s  wife,  who  lived  in  a cabin  on  the  land. 

“ No.  10.  I believe  dead — a steady  person — was  in  the  poor-house. 

“Nos.  7 and  8,  I know  nothing  about.  I presume  they  were  labourers  to  the  originallessee. 
The  lease  expired  August,  1843.  They  were  not  on  the  land  then.  I gave  the  land  to  the'tenants 
I found  on  it,  with  one  exception. 

“ No.  13.  On  the  same  lease  had  for  yeai-s  kept  forcible  possession  of  a cabin.  No  landEefore  the 
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1112. 

Wm.  B.  Wade,  esq. 


1113. 

G.  L' Estrange,  esq. 

See  Charles  Reilly's 
Evidence, 


See  F.  Halfpenny's 
Evidence, 

fCn.  ■' 


1114. 

Charles  Briesland. 

See  Connell  Quins 
Evidence , 


lease  expired.  He  took  a good  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  my  leave  pulled  down  the  house, 
and  went  to  his  farm. 

“ No.  14.  The  man  whose  house  was  pulled  down  on  a Saturday  night  or  a Sunday. 

« Nos.  5,  II,  12,  I believe  are  all  living  in  Crossakeel. 

“ Not  one  of  the  above  held  any  ground,  except  the  husband  of  Wheeler,  who  had  a lease  for  sixty- 
one  years  or  seven  lives,  and  who  sold  his  interest  long  before  his  death. 

George  L’ Estrange,  esq.,  of  Lisnamanda,  county  of  Cavan,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  at  the  evidence  of  Charles  Reilly  ?— Yes. 

2.  What  statement  would  you  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  it  ? — W ith  respect  to  his 
statement  accounting  for  the  murder  of  Trotter,  lie  states  that  there  were  a couple  of 
families  turned  out  of  this  townland  some  time  before,  and  that  the  man  whose  son  was 
murdered  got  possession  of  the  place.  That  is  not  correct,  for  the  men  were  not  turned 
out.  Trotter  purchased  from  the  Smiths,  and  a ve^y  short  time  after  ho  came  iuto  posses- 
sion of  the  farm,  his  only  son,  a hoy  of  about  fourteen,  was  murdered.  W c.  of  course,  were 
very  anxious  to  try  and  discover  the  murderers,  and  I was  directed  to  servo  notices  on  the 
whole  of  the  townland,  as  it  was  supposed  to  bo  well  known  who  the  murderers  were. 
The  son  of  this  M‘Givney,  who  is  alluded  to  by  Charles  Reilly,  immediately  after  the  murder 
fled  the  country,  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  concerned  in  it.  This  Charles  Reilly, 
I wish  to  observe,  was  not  a recognised  tenant  on  the  land. 

3.  Was  he  in  occupation  ?— lie  was.  There  were  three  brothers,  and  they  had  divided 
it,  but  he  never  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  tenants. 

4.  How  long  had  he  been  upon  the  land?— I suppose  he  was  horn  there.  His  father 
had  held  the  farm,  and  at  the  death  of  the  father,  the  three  sons,  without  any  permission 
from  the  landlord,  divided  the  farm  amongst  them,  but  Cliarics  Reilly  never  was  recognised 
as  a tenant ; the  other  brothers  were.  He  says,  with  respect  to  compensation,  one  or  two 
of  the  ten  families  that  were  turned  out  got  compensation.  The  greater  part  of  them 
were  very  heavily  in  arrear.  Besides  this  occurrence  of  the  murder,  the  rest  of  his  evidence 
is  pretty  much  the  fact. 

5.  Was  your  principal  reason  for  thinking  it  necessary  to  turn,  them  out,  a belief  that 
the  murderer  was  known  but  not  disclosed  ? — Exactly  so.  That  was  the  commencement 
of  it,  and  that  was  combined  with  a very  great  arrear  of  rent,  which  some  of  them  had  got 
into,  with  no  probability  of  paying  it. 

6.  What  became  of  the  persons  who  were  so  removed  ? — They  got  located  about  the 
country  in  different  places.  I do  not  know  what  became  of  them. 

7.  Did  they  receive  any  compensation? — Some  of  them  received  compensation ; others 
owed  very  lieavj"  arrears.  I believe  that  is  all  I have  to  say  with  respect  to  that  case. 

8.  Are  you  agent  for  a propcrt3r  belonging  to  Mrs.  Jones? — Yes. 

9.  Have  you"  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  given  by  Francis  Halfpenny, 
with  reference  to  that  property? — Yes. 

10.  What  statement  do  you  wish  to  make  in  respect  of  that? — I wish  to  state  that 
Halfpenny  had  disposed  of  his  interest  in  all  the  land  to  under-tenants ; he  got  into  arrear, 
was  served  with  a notice  to  quit,  and  when  the  decree  was  executed,  I must  cither  have 
turned  out  the  other  men  that  were  in  possession,  whom  he  had  sold  to,  to  put  him  hack 
again,  which  I did  not  think  a fair  thing  to  do,  or  have  turned  him  out.  I took  the  men 
as  tenants  that  wore  in  possession.  He  tolls  a story  about  a promise  being  made  twenty 
years  before  by  the  former  agent,  who  wont  to  America,  Mr.  Shanley.  I inquired  into  the 
matter,  and  could  not  find  any  thing  to  authorise  me  to  make  him  any  allowance  for  the 
building  of  a mill,  which  he  states  he  was  entitled  to.  But  he  bad  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  all  the  lands  beforo  he  was  put  out. 

[ The  ivitness  withdreiu.] 

Charles  Briesland,  of  Glenfin,  county  of  Donegal,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Were  you  at  any  time  in  Captain  Kennedy's  office  with  a man  of  the  name  of  Jamea 
Quin  ? — I was. 

2.  Was  Connell  Quin  there? — He  was,  on  one  of  the  days. 

3.  Was  there  any  transaction  about  the  payment  of  £5  for  a holding  there  ? — There  was. 

4.  What  was  it  ? — The  day  that  he  agreed  about  the  holding  of  the  land  he  had  not  the 
whole  money  with  him ; he  had  but  £3  with  him,  and  he  wanted  me  to  take  the  £3  first, 
and  to  spare  him  till  Thursday  the  other  £2 ; so  I would  not  take  it,  I would  have  the 
whole  money.  That  was  upon  Monday.  On  Tuesday  morning  he  came,  about  six  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  paid  me  the  £o,  and  as  I was  going  to  my  work  he  asked  me  into  the 
office  to  Captain  Kennedy  to  get  possession  of  the  farm.  I told  him  he  was  not  up.  He 
went  over  to  the  yard  and  stopped  till  I had  cleaned  the  stables,  and  he  asked  me  down 
again,  and  I went  down  to  the  office,  and  he  asked  possession  of  the  farm  of  Captain  Ken- 
nedy. Captain  Kennedy  looked  at  me  and  asked  me  if  he  had  given  me  the  £o  he  pro- 
mised the  day  before.  “ He  had  so,”  said  I.  I put  my  hand  in  my  jiocket  and  said, 
“ Here  is  a shilling  for  luck’s  money.”  I gave  it  to  him  back  of  my  own  money  to  drink  a 
glass. 

5.  What  became  of  the  money ; who  had  the  £5  ? — I had  it. 

6.  Did  Captain  Kennedy  take  it  and  put  it  into  a desk? — He  did  not;  he  never  saw  a 
farthing  of  it,  and  he  did  not  see  the  stuff  I bought  with  the  money  a good  distance  after 
on  the  ground. 

[The  witness  withdrew.’] 
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Dublin,  Friday,  24th  January,  1845. 

George  Marshall  Knipe,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Hare  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Colman?— 
I have. 

2.  Does  any  part  of  it  relate  to  property  with  which  you  are  connected? — Yes;  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Swineford. 

3.  Have  you  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  in  respect  of  it  ?— I wish  to  state  the 
particulars  of  how  it  was  used  in  the  year  1840.  Mr.  Francis  Blake  Knox  being  entitled 
to  the  estate,  on  his  becoming  possessed  of  it  employed  an  eminent  surveyor  and  valuator 
of  land  to  what  they  call  stripe  it  down  there,  that  is,  to  divide  it  into  as  many  portions  as 
he  could  conveniently,  to  accommodate  the  people  on  it. 

4.  Arc  you  the  agent  of  that  person  ?— Yes.  The  estate  was  divided  by  tliis  very 
eminent  surveyor  and  valuator,  Mr.  Stratford,  and  the  tenants,  as  far  as  possiblo,  were 
accommodated  with  holdings  and  treated  in  the  kindest  manner.  The  man  that  .Mr, 
Colman  calls  an  underling,  is  himself  agent  to  several  properties.  The  mode  of  receiving  the 
rents  is  to  ask  for  the  rent  due  at  May  in  the  following  April,  in  the  middle  of  the  month. 

5.  Giving  nearly  a twelvemonth?— Yes.  If  I recollect  the  charge  of  Mr.  Colman,  it  is 
that  this  bailiff  or  underling,  as  he  calls  him,  gets  hills  discounted  and  charges  for  them,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  For  any  of  tho  tenants  that  have  not  the  rent  prepared  then,  this 
man  frequently  gets  bills  discounted,  by  which  many  of  them  have  been  made  comfortable ; 
and  they  have  expressed  to  him  the  greatest  gratitude  for  so  doing. 

6.  Is  his  name  M‘Evoy? — Yes. 

7.  Do  you  yourself  know  at  all  what  rate  of  interest  is  charged  upon  those  bills? I 

have  not  the  least  idea.  He  gets  them  discounted  at  the  bank  in  Westport. 

8.  To  what  amount  are  they  discounted  ?— It  depends  upon  what  they  want.  When 
they  go  the  half-year,  whatever  they  are  deficient  in  money  he  gets  it  done  for  them. 

9.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  which  is  charged  upon  those  bills? — I have  not  an  idea. 
Whatever  they  charge  at  the  bank,  I do  not  know  it  at  all.  I believe  at  those  country  banks 
they  charge  six  per  cent,  and,  I think,  some  commission ; hut  I never  heard  what  it  was. 

10.  Do  you  believe,  or  have  you  reason  to  know  with  any  confidence,  that  he  charges 
only  what  the  bank  charges  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I never  heard  him  say  he 
charged  them  for  one  of  them.  I always  heard  him  say  they  were  grateful. 

11.  Have  you  heard  them  express  any  opinion  upon  it  ? — That  they  were  most  grateful, 
saying  that  many  of  them  had  made  largely  by  the  accommodation. 

12.  Can  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  that  that  has  been  said  to  you  by  the  tenants? — 
Certainly,  in  most  numerous  instances ; that  they  have  been  most  grateful  to  this  man  ; and 
they  have  said,  that  but  for  him  they  could  not  hold  their  farms  often ; that  they  got  higher 
prices  for  their  produce  by  extended  time.  There  never  was  a fine  taken  on  the  estate. 

13.  Have  you  ever  investigated  any  cases  in  which  this  under-agent  has  been  accused 
of  talcing  bribes  or  fines? — Not  to  my  recollection. 

14.  Have  you  given  any  attention  to  that? — No.  I do  not  think  he  ever  was  accused 
of  it  before  that  charge  of  Mr.  Colman’s. 

15.  Since  that  charge,  have  you  made  any  inquiry  into  the  circumstance  of  whether  ho 
takes  the  time  of  the  tenants  in  duty-work  ? — After  I got  that  communication,  I wrote  to 
the  bailiff,  telling  him  of  the  charges  made  against  him.  I have  his  letter  in  my  pocket  in 
answer,  which  is  very  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  is  very  long : I do  not  like  to 
trouble  the  commissioners  with  it. 

16.  Further  than  from  that  statement  you  do  not  know  the  facts  yourself  ? — I do  not. 
I am  not  aware  of  his  ever  having  labour  from  them. 

17.  Have  you  ever  had  it  stated  to  you  by  any  of  the  tenants,  that  he  did  take  their 
labour  for  nothing  ? — Never. 

18.  That  you  can  state  ? — I can  state  that  on  my  oath  positively.  Till  I saw  it  there  I 
was  not  aware  of  it. 

19.  Do  you  personally  visit  that  estate? — I go  twice  a year,  and  sometimes  oftener, 
when  any  occasion  requires  it.  I was  there  all  the  time  it  was  being  divided,  and  assisted 
in  the  valuation  of  it ; and  in  no  case  was  the  land  let  higher  than  the  valuation,  and  in 
many  instances  under. 

20.  In  the  course  of  that  striping,  was  the  number  of  tenants  much  reduced?— Very 
little.  We,  in  fact,  made  the  farms  not  half  the  size  we.  intended,  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  as  many  as  possible,  and  we  allowed  for  building  houses,  on  the  stripes  after 
they  were  made.  There  have  not  on  the  whole  estate  gone  out,  I think,  since  the  com- 
mencement, more  than  seven  or  eight ; and  the  people  were  allowed,  on  going  out,  to  take 
away  their  house  and  manure,  and  half  a year’s  rent  each  of  them.  We  had  not  possibly 
room  for  them.  They  got  some  compensation  in  money. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Dublin,  Saturday,  25th  January,  1845. 

Arthur  Githin  Creagh,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Having  seen  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Corbett,  in  Ennis,  is  there  any 
observation  which  you  wish  to  make  upon  it  to  the  commissioners’.  I beg  to  submit  to 
the  commissioners  the  Mowing  statement  as  to  the  matters  referred  to  m the  evidence  of 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Corbett,  relating  to  me,  and  which  is  replete  with  falsehood  and  misre- 
presentation of  some,  and  concealment  of  other,  facts.  Mr.  Corbett  is  penectly  aware,  as 
Taut  III.  0 0 
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well  as  I am,  of  all  the  circumstances  under  which  this  land  was  ejected ; and  I think  when 
my  evidence  is  gone  through,  the  commissioners  will  see  that  I did  nothing-  either  harsh  or 
wrong.  I got  this  land  by  Mrs.  Creagh,  who  was  a minor  and  a ward  of  chancery  when  I 
married  her.  A good  deal  of  the  lands  were  let  during  her  minority,  and  on  her  coming 
of  age  those  lands  all  became  out  of  lease.  As  to  part  of  the  land  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Corbett  alludes  to,  in  the  first  instance,  and  my  having  ejected  the  men  at  Christmas,  and 
turned  them  out  of  their  land,  though  they  had  paid  their  rent,  I will  mention  how  that 
was  circumstanced.  This  was  a portion  of  land  set  by  my  father-in-law,  prior  to  his  death, 
on  a lease,  and  consequently  was  not  out  of  lease  at  the  expiration  of  Mrs.  Creagk’s 
minority.  It  only  came  out  of  lease  a year  and  a half  ago.  The  men  in  possession  of  it 
when  it  came  out  of  lease  were  not  the  original  tenants.  It  was  originally  set  to  a man  of 
the  name  of  James  Helnr,  and  a man  of  the  name  of  Michael  MTnerlieny.  MTnerkeny 
died,  and  his  son  (and  I believe  his  widow,  or  I know  his  son)  got  his  share  of  the  land,  and 
Hekir  reserved  Ins  share.  Ilehir  was  butler  to  Mr.  Crowe  of  Ennis,  and  he  became  an 
auctioneer.  He  let  a large  field  on  the  premises  to  a man  who  was  the  receiver  under  the 
court  during  Mrs.  Creagh’s  minority,  and  who  continued  receiver  for  some  years  for  me. 
The  term  the  man  had  it  for  I suppose  expired : however,  he  deprived  him  of  it,  and  con- 
trary to  my  wishes  and  every  remonstrance  which  I could  make,  he  subdivided  all  his  land 
and  gave  it  to  two  or  three  strange  men.  He  deprived  the  driver  of  his  share  : his  field 
was  included  in  the  rest.  When  the  land  camo  out  of  lease,  about  a year  and  a half  ago, 
it  was  my  wash,  very  naturally,  that  those  men  should  hold  direct  from  myself,  instead  of 
from  Mr.  Ilehir,  who  was  nothing  but  a tenant,  and  an  auctioneer  in  the  town  of  Ennis.  I 
desired  possession  of  them,  and  told  them  that  every  one  should  get  back  his  land  again, 
with  the  exception  of  MTnerkeny ; but  they  peremptorily  refused  me  possession,  and  would 
not  give  me  possession  of  it.  It  was  true  their  rent  was  paid  up.  I did  not  want  to  deprive 
them  of  the  land,  but  only  to  become  the  direct  landlord  myself.  I promised  them  posses- 
sion of  their  land  again  if  they  would  give  it  up  to  me,  but  they  refused  me  aud  put  me  to 
all  the  expenses  of  an  ejectment.  I had  to  take  down  all  my  witnesses  and  every  thing  to 
the  assizes  of  Ennis ; and  when  I came  there,  at  an  expense  of  £7  0 odd,  they  gave  consent 
for  judgment.  So  far  from  my  wishing  to  act  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Corbett  says,  I put  every 
mau  in  possession  again,  with  the  exception  of  MTnerkeny,  even  after  their  conduct,  which 
I think  it  appears  was  not  very  fair.  I gave  every  one  back  his  land  again,  and  have  not 
since  demanded  one  penny  of  the  heavy  costs  which  I was  put  to.  The  reason  why  I did 
not  give  MTnerkeny  his  land  back  was  this  : — A few  years  ago,  there  was  the  Terryalt 
system  in  Clare.  It  was  an  object  to  me  to  receive  the  rents  of  my  Clare  property,  not 
having  much  besides,  and  he  was  the  ouly  tenant  on  the  property  who  would  not  pay  any 
rent  until  I came  to  his  own  terms,  and  gave  him  the  land  at  the  rent  which  he  chose  to 
pay,  at  which  he  held  it  till  I ejected  him,  about  a year  and  a half  ago — of  course  my  mind 
being  determined  never  to  let  him  have  any  again.  That  was  the  only  mau  whom  I deprived  of 
his  land.  Mr.  Corbett  says,  some  of  the  land  was  given  to  the  receiver.  There  was  uo  land 
given  to  the  receiver  till  the  29tli  of  September,  and  I only  gave  him  back  the  field  which  he 
originally  held  from  Helnr,  which  was  adjoining  his  own  house.  I think  it  was  in  the  spring 
before  that  29th  of  September  on  which  I gave  him  possession,  that  he  was  shot,  or  fired 
at,  he  and  his  son.  The  other  case  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Corbett,  was  that  of  Rowen.  This 
land  was  a portion  of  the  land  that  was  out  of  lease  after  Mrs.  Creagh’s  minority  had 
expired.  It  was  held  during  her  minority  by  Mr.  Hogan,  from  whom  I hold  some  land 
myself.  Mr.  Hogan,  who  was  a gentleman,  thought  that  the  rent  which  he  was  paying 
during  the  minority  was  too  much,  and  in  fact  he  did  not  express  a wish  to  get  the  land, 
and  of  course  I would  not  give  him  laud  for  less  than  I could  get  from  a responsible  and 
respectable  farmer.  Rowen  was  agent  to  Mr.  Butler,  from  whom  I held  lauds,  and  he 
brought  a letter  from  Mr.  Butler  aud  one  or  two  other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
stating  Ids  solvency,  and  so  on ; and  I set  him  the  land.  In  the  course  of  a few  years  after 
I set  him  the  land,  he  did  something  to  bring  down  Mr.  Butler’s  displeasure,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  agency.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  paid  me  very  well,  and  appeared  to  be 
a comfortable  man ; but  immediately  after  he  was  deprived  of  the  agency,  year  after  year 
he  went  down  the  hill,  and  at  last  got  into  arrear,  and  came  himself  and  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered his  lands  to  me  without  an  ejectment  or  any  thing  else.  A brotkei-in-law  of  his, 
a man  named  James  MTnerkeny,  came,  and  I set  the  land  directly  to  him.  MTnerheny 
then,  instead  of  keeping  the  land  for  himself,  though  he  said  he  wanted  it,  set  it  over 
again,  and  divided  it  between  two  brothers-in-law,  Rowen  and  a man  named  M'Mahon, 
aud  gave  them  the  land  between  them.  Iu  the  meantime,  MTnerheny,  who  was  a very 
comfortable  man,  continued  to  pay  his  rent.  Rowen  was  going  down  the  kill  every  day ; 
his  rent  got  into  arrear ; and  about  a year  and  a half  or  two  years  ago  Mr.  Hogan  wrote  to 
me,  to  say,  that  Rowen  was  dividing  his  land  and  giving  a portion  of  it  to  a pauper,  and 
he  said  he  would  be  very  glad,  if  he  could,  to  get  the  part  which  Rowen  was  giving  to  the 
poor  man.  I naturally  thought,  as  I was  a tenant  of  Mr.  Hogan,  it  would  be  preferablo 
both  for  Rowen  and  myself,  that  he  should  have  the  laud  instead  of  giving  it  to  a man  not 
worth  a penny.  I applied  to  Rowen  for  the  half  which  he  had  given  to  this  man,  who  was 
a common  labouring  man.  working  with  a spade  and  shovel,  and  he  peremptorily  refused 
to  give  it  me.  I demanded  the  rent  which  he  owed  me — a year  and  a half  or  two  years’ 
rent.  Rowen  could  not  pay  me,  and  I said,  “As  you  cannot  give  me  the  rent,  and  as  you 
have  refused  me  the  land,  I will  have  it” — and  ejected  him ; and  after  putting  me  to  all  the 
expense  of  an  ejectment  and  every  thing  else,  he  then  gave  me  consent  for  judgment  at 
the  assizes  of  November  or  December  twelve  mouths,  My  agent  was  put  in  possession  of 
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Bowen’s  land,  and,  sooner  than  behave  harshly  to  Mr.-  Bowen,  he  very  foolishly,  contrary 
to  nay  directions,  let  him  into  a labourer’s  house  on  the  premises,  and  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  months  we  set  the  land  to  another  man  ; hut  Bowen  got  forcible  possession  and 
heat  the  other  man  out.  I applied  to  the  magistrates  and  authorities  upon  the  subject, 
but  not  one  would  grant  informations  against  Rowen ; and  I was  driven  to  the  expense  of 
another  ejectment,  and  only  got  possession  again  the  other  day.  That  is  the  state  of  the 
facts.  Since  I became  possessed  of  this  land,  never,  in  any  one  instance,  have  I turned  out 
a single  person  but  what  I have  now  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  of  the  name 
of  Donohoe,  who  got  into  arrears,  and  I gave  him  the  materials  of  his  house  and  paid  him 
for  his  crops,  and  lie  went  away  quietly  and  peaceably.  I set  the  laud  to  one  of  my  own 
men,  who  got  it,  and  walked  into  his  shoes. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  land  to  which  you  have  before  referred,  had  MTnerheny  a 
lease  from  you  ? — Yes. 

3.  Had  Itowen  a lease  from  you  ? — No.  I beg  further  to  remark,  that  when  I origi- 
nally got  possession  of  those  Lands,  there  were,  I suppose,  ten  families  where  there  ought 
not  to  be  one ; and  I never  in  any  instance  deprived  a man  of  a bit  of  land.  I redly 
do  believe,  that  an  lioncster  man  never  existed  than  my  driver,  Naughten,  the  man  who 
was  turned  out.  He  was  twenty-one  years  receiver  under  the  courts  during  Mrs.  Creagh’s 
minority.  I do  not  suppose  any  thing  could  be  laid  to  that  man’s  charge.  I never  saw  an 
honester  man  yet. 

[The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Peter  31‘ Keogh,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Whore  do  you  reside? — Belvedere-place,  Dublin. 

2.  Having  read  -the  evidence  of  Patrick  Lalley,  taken  before  the  commissioners  at  Ros- 
common, is  there  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  ? — It  embraces  a period  of  ten  years 
and  it  gives  no  dates,  so  that  it  is  very  hard  in  detail  to  contradict  it,  although  it  is  almost 
entirely  untrue.  I was  appointed  agent  in  the  year  1836,  and  he  was  returned  to  me  as  owing 
£18  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  the  landlord,  his  rent  being  hut  £6  14s.  2d.  a year.  He  continued  to 
allow  the  arrear  to  increase,  so  that  in  May,  1840,  he  owed  £24  15s.  9 d.,  and  eventually  he 
was  ejected,  and  left,  owing  to  the  amount  of  £4 1 3s.  lOd.  The  means  taken  to  enforce  the  rent 
after  giving  him  every  indulgence  by  me,  was  distress.  He  was  processed,  but  as  well  as  I re- 
collect, it  was  for  a sum  of  money  he  owed  Mr.  Plunkett,  the  head  landlord,  and  not  for  rent. 
Mr.  Carson  and  I took  him  out  of  gaol,  I myself  paying  out  of  my  pocket  half  the  debt. 
Mr.  Carson  was  the  sub-sheriff.  The  matter  about  the  pig  was  previous  to  my  appoint- 
ment, so  I know  nothing  about  it.  I did  not  seize  on  the  crop  while  he  was  in  prison.  I never 
knew  him  to  have  had  horses  or  cows.  Those  transactions  are  quite  a matter  of  the  bailiff. 

3.  Patrick  Lalley  states,  in  one  of  his  answers,  that  the  expenses  of  a distress  were  about 
£4.  Was  there  such  a sum,  or  any  thing  like  it,  to  your  knowledge,  ever  charged? — Never. 
There  may  have  been  expenses  incurred  in  watching  his  crops,  for  I learned  from  the  bailiff 
that  he  hacl  not  6 d.  to  pay  for  it,  and  I was  obliged  to  have  it  reaped  and  saved  at  our  own 
expense. 

4.  What  is  the  arrangement  made  in  reference  to  the  quit  rent  upon  that  property.  He 
states  that  he  paid  the  quit  rent  ? — If  he  did,  he  paid  it  as  being  liable  to  it  under  his  lease. 

5.  In  that  district  is  it  usual  to  collect  the  quit  rent  from  the  occupying  tenants  ? — It  is 
in  some  cases,  but  not  generally.  But  upon  this  estate  I have  never  paid  quit  rent  for  the 
landlord,  so  I take  it,  the  tenants  there  are  bound  to  pay  it  under  the  leases.  It  is  necessary, 
to  say  that  this  is  a receivership  under  the  courts,  so  that  the  information  derived  in  such 
cases  is  not  the  most  satisfactory. 

6.  In  receiverships  under  the  courts,  is  it  usual  to  leave  the  quit  rent  to  be  paid  by  the 
tenants  ? — It  depends  upon  the  terms  of  the  lease.  If  the  quit  rent  and  crown  rent  are  not 
excepted,  the  tenant,  I take  it,  is  liable  to  them. 

7.  But  would  it  not  be  more  advantageous  in  that  case  for  the  quit  rent  to  be  paid  at 
once  by  the  landlord,  than  to  collect  it  from  the  tenant  with  his  rent  ?— I think  it  would, 
and  if  I had  the  power  to  do  it  I would,  but  I should  get  an  order  of  the  court,  as  it  should 
be  one  of  those  things  coming  in  under  the  direction  of  the  Master,  and  a question  might 
arise  how  it  could  be  enforced  from  the  tenants. 

8.  Is  this  property  under  the  court,  in  a case  of  debt  ?— Yes,  it  is  a case  of  mortgagees, 
who  have  filed  a bill  and  got  a receiver. 

9.  In  a case  of  debt,  is  there  any  book  or  paper  of  suggestions  given  in  to  the  Master  as 

in  the  case  of  a minor  ? — It  is  the  duty  of  the  receiver  to  lodge  a statement  of  facts,  as  he 
would  in  a minor’s  case.  _ . 

10.  Do  you  know  any  instance  in  which  a statement  of  facts  as  to  the  payment  of  quit 
rents  by  the  tenantry,  has  ever  been  brought  before  the  court  or  the  Master  ? — No,  not  where 
the  tenants  were  bound  under  the  covenants  of  the  leases. 

1 1.  Do  the  tenants  upon  that  land  all  hold  by  lease  ?— Yes,  upon  this  particular  denomi- 
nation they  do.  _ 

12.  Are  there  any  other  denominations  on  which  they  hold  at  wall  ? — Yes. 

13.  How  is  the  quit  rent  paid  in  that  case?— There  is  no  quit  rent  at  all  payable  by  the 
landlord  in  this  case,  and  it  never  has  been  demanded.  Perhaps  it  is  not  subject  to  quit  rent ; 
I apprehend  if  it  was  that  they  would  have  applied  for  it. 

14.  Did  Patrick  Lalley  hold  at  will  or  under  lease  ?— Under  lease  ; and  he  never  made, 
an  objection ‘to  the  quantity  of  ground  in  my  time.  The  land  has  been  set  for  six  months^, 
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and  I lieai’d  he  took  forcible  possession  a few  nights  ago,  and  that  he  broke  in  the  door,  and 
is  in  possession  of  it. 

15.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  as  to  his  crop  being  taken  in  the  way  in  which  he  describes, 

by  carmen  ? I have,  and  find  it  is  no  such  thing.  I am  very  averse  to  distraining,  so  that 

it  is  not  a remedy  very  often  resorted  to. 

16.  What  is  the  remedy  chiefiy  resorted  to  in  that  neighbourhood  for  the  enforcing  of 

rent  ? I think  latterly  the  habit  has  been  processing  by  civil  bills.  I am  agent  over  part  of 

Lord  De  Froync’s  estate,  and  the  man  that  had  the  pound  there  came  to  me  the  other  day  to 
hope  I would  reduce  his  rent,  inasmuch  as  the  pound  was  now  no  profit  to  him.  I do  not 
know  whether  I could  claim  the  credit  to  myself  of  that,  but  it  so  happened  I am  very  much 
averse  to  distraining ; I do  not  think  it  is  generally  either  beneficial  to  the  tenant  or  the 
landlord.  It  places  a great  deal  of  power  in  the  hands  of  bailiffs,  and  wastes  a good  deal  of 
substance,  I think,  of  tiie  tenant.  When  I was  appointed  agent  to  Lord  De  Frcync’s  estate, 
not  a year  ago,  I gave  directions  to  the  bailiff  that  I would  not  allow  a distress  except  in 
very  particular  cases,  where  no  other  remedy  could  be  had.  I found  on  other  estates  with 
which  I was  connected,  that  it  was  the  habit  of  bailiffs  to  charge  so  much  a head  to  the 
tenants  for  driving,  and  I was  determined  to  discountenance  it. 

17.  Was  that  an  annual  payment  by  them  ? — Yes,  a regular  levy  of  so  much  ; a shilling 
perhaps,  a head,  from  each  tenant ; I have  often  found  that  to  be  the  case. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Dublin,  Monday,  27th  January,  1845. 

Arthur  Gamble  Lewis,  esq.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  You  are  agent  to  Lord  Rossmore  ? — Yes. 

2.  Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  some  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lynch  ? — Yes ; so  far  as  relates  to  Lord  Rossmore. 

3.  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  us  what  were  the  real  circumstances  with  reference  to 
the  ejectment  to  which  he  refers  ? — Such  never  took  place  at  all.  There  never  has  been 
a man  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Lord  Rossmore,  for  of  course  it  refers  to  him,  ejected  at 
all  under  such  circumstances ; and  so  far  as  the  account  appears  there,  it  is  a pure  and 
utter  fabrication. 

4.  No  such  thing  occurred  as  an  ejectment  turning  upon  the  question,  whether  a lease 
had  been  granted  in  strict  execution  of  a power,  or  against  a power '? — None.  On  the 
contrary  I may  be  allowed  to  add,  there  were  a vast  number  of  what  are  insufficient  leases, 
which  are  held  at  present,  and  beneficial  leases  that  were  held  under  the  late  Lord 
Rossmore,  and  of  course  under  the  present  Lord  Rossmore,  and  it  would  have  been 
competent  to  him  merely  to  say,  “ These  are  insufficient  and  imperfect,  and  I shall  eject.” 
But  there  never  has  been  one  of  them  disturbed.  So  far  from  disturbing  people  under 
those  circumstances,  it  has  been  the  habit  to  continue  them  in  their  holdings  when  the 
lease  expired,  so  that  a man  would  get  in  a manner  the  same  value  for  his  holding  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  lease  as  if  he  had  a good  lease.  That  is,  we  will  say,  here  is  a man 
with  a ten  acre  farm  selling  it — (he  would  get  the  tenant-right,  it  is  completely  recog- 
nised)— this  man  would,  upon  his  lease,  get  £100  or  one  hundred  guineas  for  his  ten  acres. 
The  last  average  has  been  ten  guineas  an  acre,  and  I have  had  much  difficulty  in  restraining 
it  to  the  ten  guineas  an  acre,  that  there  should  not  be  a competition  upon  the  estate,  and 
a class  of  bidders  brought  in  that  we  really  did  not  want ; because,  if  it  were  to  be 
admitted  in  that  way,  we  should  often  have  a class  of  people  probably  objectionable,  but 
who  would  be  able  to  pay  large  sums  of  money — so  that  the  difficulty  has  been  not  only 
as  to  leases,  but  without  leases,  to  restrain  an  undue  competition,  and  not  let  it  go  beyond 
ten  guineas  or  £10  an  acre,  according  as  the  case  may  be. 

5.  In  point  of  fact  this  tenant-right  has  been  recognised  upon  lands  held  either  under 
leases,  which  if  strictly  looked  into,  might  be  deemed  bad  leases,  or  without  leases  at 
all  ? — "Wholly  so.  The  leases  have  been  decided  to  be  bad. 

6.  But  no  advantage  has  been  taken  of  that  ? — None  whatever.  In  proof  of  what  I say, 
I would  give  a case : Men  have  been  brought  forward  to  register,  and  those  leases  were 
found  insufficient.  There  was  no  question  as  to  the  value,  the  value  was  admitted,  but  the 
lease  was  informal.  In  fact  the  letter  which  I addressed  to  the  commissioners,  if  it  is 
referred  to,  although  it  was  written  in  a very  great  hurry,  contains  a summary,  as  far  as  I 
can  give  it,  of  the  general  system  upon  which  the  late  Lord  Rossmore’s  estate  has  been 
managed,  and  the  present  Lord  Rossmore’s  estate  the  same.  And  in  fact,  although  I have 
held  the  agency  of  Lord  Rossmore,  it  is  not  an  object  to  me,  but  that  I think  it  is  a grati- 
fying  circumstance  to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  a great  deal  of  good,  and  carrying  out 
beneficial  and  kind  and  liberal  feeling.  I could  never  bring  to  my  mind  at  all  what 
appeared  to  me  to  form  even  the  slightest  ground-work  upon  which  to  place  this  matter, 
except  that  there  was  only  one  case  that  I never  knew  to  have  been  decided  against  a 
tenant,  and  there  the  question  was  as  to  the  rate  of  remuneration  with  respect  to  some 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a road. 

7.  And  upon  that  occasion  no  Advantage  was  taken  of  any  supposed  informality  in  the 
lease  ? — I do  not  see  how  there  could  be  any.  His  lordship  was  not  in  the  country  at  the 
time,  but  that  is  the  only  trial  there  ever  has  been.  I had  the  honour  of  being  the  late 
Lord  Rossmore’s  agent  from  the  year  1 828,  when  he  succeeded  to  his  Monaghan  estate 
upon  the  death  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Rossmore,  and  I have  been  agent  to  the  present  Lord 
Rossmore  s private  estate  for  several  years  also,  I do  not  know  how  many. 
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8.  Are  you  aware  of  any  ejectment  or  other  legal  proceeding,  such  as  is  alluded  to  bv 
Mr.  Lynch,  which  though  not  brought  by  Lord  Rossraore,  involved  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  those  leases  l — None  but  what  I have  mentioned,  the  registry,  and  that  was  not 
brought  by  Lord  Rossmore  at  all,  on  the  contrary,  men  were  brought  forward  to  register- 
their  leases  were  found  to  be  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  they  were  signed  by  Mr.  Blaney' Wade’ 
for  the  late  Lady  Rossmore,  and  they  had  not  the  extra  stamp  attached  to  them,  which 
they  should  have  had,  111  consequence  of  being  executed  by  power  of  attorney.  But  those 
were  left  to  stand  by.  There  was  never  a single  note  taken  of  them,  nor  an  atom  done  in 
the  remotest  degree. 

9.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  about  a dispute  with  respect  to  a road  through  the  farm 
of  a particular  tenant ; do  you  recollect  any  trial  upon  that  ?— No ; I never  remember  any. 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  but  that  we  may  have  had  a difference  of  opinion  with  a 
tenant.  Our  land  is  there  equal  to  gold,  almost,  and  they  will  not  Suffer  a hand’s  breadth 
to  go,  but  it  is  never  the  matter  of  a trial.  For  the  purpose  of  the  convenience  of  a tenant, 
or  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a passage  here  and  there. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Dublin,  Tuesday,  28th  January,  1845. 

Daniel  O’Connell,  esq.,  M.P.,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  Has  your  attention  been  given  to  the  state  of  circumstances  connected  with  the 
occupation  of  land  in  Ireland? — Very  much  for  many  years. 

2.  What  are  the  points  connected  with  that  subject  which  have  been  particularly  brought 
under  your  consideration  ?— The  causes  of  the  state  of  destitution  to  some  and  of  poverty 
to  others  of  the  classes  connected  with  the  occupation  of  land ; that  is,  I have  been  looking 
out  for  the  causes  of  these  deplorable  evils,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  suggest  something  of 
a remedy. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  principal  causes  of  that  state  of  things,  which  we 
must  all  admit  to  exist  ? — I think  there  are  two  prominent  causes : the  first  is,  the  inse- 
curity of  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  land ; the  other  is,  the  enormous  power  of  working 
out  his  will  which  the  landlord  has  by  the  statute  law, — a power  which  has  been  increased 
exceedingly  since  the  year  1800.  The  tenant  is  insecure— the  landlord  is  all  powerful; 
and  as  to  legal  redress,  even  against  a plainly  unlawful  act,  there  is  none,  I may  say,  for 
the  peasant.  What  can  the  wretched  cottager  do  ? The  employing  of  an  attorney  would 
cost  him  more  money  than  he  has  got  together  probably  during  his  life;  and  then,  as  has 
been  quite  justly  and  legally  laid  down  by  Chief  Justice  Pennefathcr,  the  law  contemplates 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  alone,  and  has  no  direct  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  tenant. 
By  “safety”  I do  not  mean  personal  safety,  but  the  practical  safety  of  the  tenant  against 
the  oppression  of  the  landlord. 

4.  Has  the  practice  of  talcing  tenants  without  leases  increased  or  diminished  of  late 
years  ? — It  has  increased,  and  is  increasing.  There  are  many  causes  for  it ; some  natural 
and  perhaps  excusable,  and  others  which  I do  not  think  to  be  excusable.  For  examplo, 
one  great  cause  for  the  refusal  to  give  leases  is  to  be  found  in  the  alteration  of  the  cur- 
rency ; I do  not  mean  the  alteration  from  Irish  to  English,  because  that  is  immaterial,  but 
the  diminution  of  the  currency.  I could  mention  my  own  case.  I obtained  possession  of 
my  father’s  property  in  the  year  1808  ; it  was  almost  all  under  lease  at  that  time,  prin- 
cipally for  one  and  twenty  years.  Up  to  1814  or  1815  the  tenants  paid  their  rents  with 
great  regularity,  and,  I think,  were  comfortable.  Then  came  the  fall  of  prices,  the  ruin  of 
the  banks,  the  consequent  diminution  of  relative  value  between  land  and  money ; and  I 
found  that  after  abating  in  many  instances,  I am  sure,  two-thirds,  in  all  at  least  one-half, 
the  tenantry  considered  that  they  had  a lien  for  the  one  and  twenty  years,  even  at  the 
reduced  rent ; and  thus  I found  myself  embarrassed  by  leases  that  were  of  no  value  to  me, 
that  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  tenants  if  the  rent  reserved  in  them  were  enforced,  and 
that  were,  therefore,  a mere  inconvenience.  There  have  been  from  that  period  two  or  three 
other  changes  in  the  currency  and  fluctuations  of  prices.  In  the  year  1818  there  was  a 
high  price,  followed  by  a declining  reaction.  Again,  in  the  year  1825,  high  prices,  followed 
by  another  alternation.  So  that  those  fluctuations  naturally  induced  landlords  to  keep 
themselves,  as  I would  say,  at  the  safe  side,  and  rendered  it  natural  that  they  should  not 
he  willing  to  give  leases. 

5.  Would  not  the  same  circumstances  also,  in  some  degree,  render  it  hazardous  for  the 

tenant  to  bind  himself  by  a lease  ? — I should  say,  decidedly  not.  He  has,  in  general,  little 
or  nothing  to  lose.  The  tenant  has  no  mode  of  subsistence  but  by  the  land,  and  out  of 
the  land  ; and  if  he  cannot  get  land  for  the  value,  he  is  obh'ged  to  offer  more.  Talking  of 
political  economy,  of  supply  and  demand,  the  supply  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  demand ; 
and  that  is  a case  of  course  in  which  over  prices,  that  is,  over  rents,  are  offered,  particularly 
as  it  is  not  a transaction  requiring  immediate  payment,  but  is  referable  to  future  payments 
and  future  contingencies.  How  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  take  the  land  at  any  price.  I have 
given  one  of  a number  of  reasons  why  landlords  are  averse  to  giving  leases ; there  are 
others,  some  of  them  political.  Of  the  merits  of  those  politics  of  course  I say  nothing— it 
would  not  be  becoming  in  me ; my  opinions  are  tolerably  well  known,  and,  therefore,  even 
upon  that  account,  I forbear  the  more.  But  there  has  unhappily  a notion  gone  abroad  that 
human  beings  are  an  encumbrance  to  land,  and  that  every  family  which  is  subsisted  is  so 
much  taken  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  landlord.  I think  that  idea  is  most  grossly  and 
enormously  exaggerated, but  it  is  another  of  the  natural  causes  for  not  making  leases ; 
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for  take  what  precautions  the  landlord  will/the  lessee  will  and  must  contrive  to  have  more 
occupiers  on  the  land  than  the  landlord  would  wish.  If  you  prohibit  him  from  having 
additional  houses,  and  have  a clause  to  take  down  those  additional  houses,  they  will  live 
in  one  house ; the  daughter  will  marry,  and  the  son-in-law  will  be  brought  in,  and  the  son 
will  marry  and  bring  "in  his  wife,  then  I am  much  afraid  (in  this  my  own  prejudices 
perhaps  mislead  me,  though  I do  not  think  they  do)  that  there  is  a feeling,  arising  from  a 
difference  of  religion,  which  operates  to  this  extent,  to  cause  less  kindliness  of  feeling 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Not  that  I mean 
to  say  that  Roman  Catholic  landlords  do  not  also  follow  the  general  idea  of  unwillingness 
to  have  what  they  consider  too  many  people  upon  their  property ; I believe  that  to  be 
very  much  mistaken.  But  I am  sure  of  this,  that  whatever  be  the  causes,  the  results  are 
frightful  in  the  extreme.  I am,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  very  decidedly  for  a fixity  of 
tenure.  I think  there  are  circumstances  occurring  which  lead  to  it  in  the  worst  way.  The 
number  of  agrarian  murders  is  manifestly  accumulating ; I think  there  are  more  in  each 
succeeding  year.  I remember  when  Mr.  Baker’s  murder,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  one 
of  those  assassinations  which  took  place  in  the  open  day,  filled  the  entire  country  with 
horror ; but  there  are  twenty  of  those  Baker  assassinations  now,  I am  very  much  afraid, 
where  but  one  occurred  before.  If  things  go  on  as  they  do  those  minders  wall  accumulate, 
and  there  will  be,  in  a great  part  of  the  country,  a fixity  of  tenure  conquered  from  the 
landlords  from  fear ; and  certainly  I think  eveiybody  will  agree  with  me,  that  a worse 
fixity  of  tenure  than  that  could  not  by  any  human  possibility  or  diabolical  contrivance  be 
invented.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  powers  of  the  landlord  are  excessive.  It  was  a 
phrase  of  Lord  Clare’s  that  a landlord  of  straw  could  grind  to  powder  a tenant  of  steel, 
and  since  his  time  the  powers  of  landlords  have  been  very  much  increased.  There  was, 
before  the  year  1800,  no  power  to  eject  tenants,  except  through  the  medium  of  an  expensive 
process  of  an  ejectment  in  the  superior  courts.  If  the  tenant  did  not  take  defence,  it  would 
still  cost  the  landlord  about  £18  to  put  him  out ; if  the  tenant  did  take  defence,  the  landlord 
lost  from  £50  to  £150,  in  an  ejectment  trial,  to  put  the  tenant  out.  That  operated  as  a kind 
of  caution  upon  the  landlords  to  be  more  select  in  the  persons  whom  they  chose  as  tenants,- 
and  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  meet  such  a contingency,  by  having  to  deal,  not  with  a 
pauper,  but  with  a man  who  had  some  substance.  But  now,  for  a few  shillings,  a tenant 
can  be  ejected  by  civil  bill ; there  is  no  sacredness  of  possession  (if  I am  not  wrong  in 
using  that  word).  The  equitable  defence  is  scarcely  any,  though  it  is  allowed  in  the  civil 
bill  court,  and  yet  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  sustain  it.  And  then  there  are  the  stamp 
duties.  Suppose  there  is  an  agreement  in  writing,  the  unhappy  man  goes  into  possession 
under  it,  and  he  either  makes  improvements  which  create  the  desire  of  his  landlord  to  get 
the  land  again,  or  he  offends  the  landlord  in  any  one  of  the  million, ways  in  which  a tenant 
may  offend  a landlord.  There  is,  in  the  case  which  I put,  a written  deed  or  agreement,  but 
that  instrument,  when  he  comes  into  the  civil  bill  court,  the  assistant  barrister  can  look  at 
only  to  find  the  stamp,  in  the  first  instance.  There  is  no  stamp  on  it,  and  the  man  is 
legally,  but  very  unjustly,  evicted.  The  horrible  massacre  of  the  Sheas,  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  where  an  entire  family  were  surrounded  in  their  house ; the  house  was  set  on 
fire,  and  most  of  the  inmates  were  burnt  to  death ; such  of  them  as  attempted  to  escape 
were  slaughtered  outside, — that  hideous  massacre  was  occasioned  by  the  breach  of  a writ- 
ten agreement  for  the  holding  of  land.  The  persons  who  held  the  land  held  it  by  a 
written  contract,  but  when  they  came  to  defend  themselves  against  an  ejectment,  it  was 
seen  there  was  no  stamp.  The  penalty  for  affixing  a stamp  upon  that  contract  would  pro- 
bably have  been  £50,  if  they  had  come  to  have  it  stamped.  The  tenants  were  put  out  of 
possession  by  the  Sheas  in  the  most  dishonest  way,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a hor- 
rible reaction  took  place.  Then  the  landlord’s  power  of  distraining  is  most  afflictive.  I 
have  with  me  a newspaper,  which  shows  the  oppression  and  landlord  power  exercised  by 
a gentleman  of  high  respectability  and  family,  one  of  the  best  class  of  the  Irish  gentry. 
The  instance  to  which  I allude  is  in  the  Kerry  Examiner,  of  the  5th  of  November  last,  and 
is  detailed  in  a letter  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Darnel  Hegarty.  That  letter,  which  I would 
wish  to  read  to  the  commissioners,  is  as  follows  : — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Kerry  Examiner. 

“ Caherdean,  near  Killarney,  October  26tb,  1&44. 

“Sir, — I was  delighted  to  read,  in  your  paper  of  the  18th,  the  speech  delivered  by  my  landlord, 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Herbert,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Agricultural  Society.  That  speech  breathed  sentiments 
of  the  kindest  feelings  towards  his  tenantry,  and  it  inculcated  what  you,  Mr.  Editor,  as  the  honest  and 
fearless  conductor  of  the  Kerry  Examiner , have  been  striving  to  inculcate  (and  for  the  doing  of 
which  you  suffered  pains  and  penalties),  namely,  that  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights.  I 
had  cause  to  rejoice  in  this  apparently  happy  change  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  mind  and  principles,  and  Ipic- 
tured  to  myself  the  happiness  that  was  in  store  for  me  when  the  severity  of  his  former  landlordism 
would  be  turned  to  kindness;  but  I have  been  sadly  disappointed.  I find  his  words  are  ‘empty 
sounds,  signifying  nothing.’  About  Mr.  Herbert's  clearance  system  I will  say  nothing,  but  of  the 
treatment  which  I have  received,  I will  give  a plain  unvarnished  tale.  When  in  1841  I took  pos-: 
session  of  the  land  of  Caherdean,  at  a yearly  rent  of  £140,  and  on  a term  of  twenty-one  years, 
my  attention  was  directed  to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  farm,  dwelling-house,  and  out-offices,  in  the 
repairs  of  which  I laid  out  £60,  besides  the  timber  and  some  slate  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Herbert. 
My  attention  was  also  instantly  directed  to  that  part  of  the  farm  which  was  barren,  and  altogether 
unproductive  to  the  former  tenant,  and  I have  now  of  that  part  four  acres  and  a half  producing 
plentiful  crops.  Owing  to  the  pecuniary  calls  of  a family  arrangement  which  I was  then  obliged  to 
make,  I could  not  immediately  stock  the  land  with  such  a number  of  cattle  as  would  satisfy  Mr» 
Herbert.  Thereupon,  and  with  the  view  of  giving  him  no  cause  to  be  displeased,  I tendered,  to  him 
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I mention  this  instance  merely  as  illustrative  of  the  power  which  the  landlord  exercises. 
That  letter  has  never  been  contradicted,  as  I am  assured.  I did  not  know  the  facts  until  I 
went  down  this  tune  to  Kerry. 

6.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  statements  in  the  letter  were  true  ? 

I did.  Mr.  Croker,  a gentleman  of  considerable  fortune,  a high  conservative  gentleman, 
and  very  respectable,  was  present.  I did  not  hear  it  from  him,  but  I heard  from  other 
respectable  persons  who  knew  the  fact,  that  it  was  certainly  true ; and  it  is  more  probable 
that  that  is  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  letter  lias  not  been  contradicted,  although  the  same 
channel  is  open  for  a contradiction.  The  commissioners,  of  course,  are  all  aware  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  landlord.  It  is  since  1S00  that  the  power  of  distraining  and  selliug 
growing  crops  was  given  in  Ireland.  Now,  I do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  in  nature  by 
which  greater  oppression  can  be  practised.  The  growing  crop  which  is  seized  generally 
consists  of  the  daily  food  of  the  peasant.  It  is  seized  in  the  month  of  September,  for 
example ; before  the  seizure  he  digs  a certain  portion  every  day  for  his  meal ; by  the 
seizure  he  is  left  nothing  to  subsist  upon.  If  lie  attempts  to  dig,  he  is  proceeded  against 
for  rescuing  a distress,  or  for  wilful  trespass,  and  he  is  sent  to  gaol,  and  his  family  arc  left 
to  starve.  There  is  another  great  cause  of  the  disquietude  and  bad  feeling  among  the 
peasantry,  and  that  arises  from  the  Wilful  Trespass  Act,  which  gives  a frightful  dominion 
to  the  landlord  class  over  the  peasantry.  In  truth,  it  has  annihilated  all  the  smaller 
rights — the  rights  of  passage,  turbary,  and  so  on.  I have  known  it  used  to  annihilate  the 
right  of  cutting  sea-weed  in  the  tideway,  below  low  water  mark.  I am  not  now  speaking' 
of  a case  above  low  water  mark,  where  the  soil,  when  the  tide  is  out,  belongs  to  the  land- 
lord ; but  I speak  of  cases  where  the  tide  water  always  covers,  where  it  is  perpetually  out 
of  the  grant  even  of  a proprietor  of  the  sea  shore.  I have  known  from  undoubted 
information  the  fact  of  the  people  of  a large  district  being  prevented  from  cutting  that  sea- 
weed. They  had  hooks  at  the  end  of  very  long  poles,  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  long ; twenty- 
two  some  of  them,  and  a knife  in  the  shape  of  a reaping  hook  at  the  bottom,  and  with 
those  they  went  in  boats  ou  the  water  far  beyond  low  water  mark,  and  they  used  to  cut 
the  sea-weed  in  that  way.  A gentleman  of  great  respectability  in  private  life  (1  beg  not 
to  mention  his  name,  because  there  is  a political  animosity  between  us,  and  I do  not  wish 
to  trace  it  to  him  at  all)  has  annihilated  that  right  under  the  Wilful  Trespass  Act.  Now, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  if  those  people  had  been  able  to  defend  themselves,  the  magistrates 
ought  not  to  have  adjudicated,  because  it  was  a fair  claim  of  right ; but  they  were  not  able 
to  defend  themselves,  and  when  that  decision  was  made  against  them,  they  had  not  it  in 
their  power  to  appeal.  In  that  very  harbour  to  which  I allude,  the  landlord,  after  a lease 
for  three  lives,  which  had  lasted  for  ninety-five  years,  coming  in  upon  the  reversion, 
claimed  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  drawing  sand  from  the  shores  of  an  island  of  liis, 
as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Fortunately,  there  were  gentlemen  of  large 
wealth  whose  property  would  be  very  much  inconvenienced  by  it,  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 


a division  of  the  farm ; but  this  lie  would  not  accept,  nor  would  I accept  his  offer,  to  change  to 
another  farm  inferior  to  the  one  I held,  when  I learned  that  my  holding  with  the  improvements  I 
had  made  >vas  to  be  gram,  at  a rent  of  £20  lest  than  I held 'it,  to  n land-jobber  of  the  name  of 
Carrol  Daly,  and  one  whose  poisoned  influence  over  the  beardless  boy  who  manages  Mr.  Herbert's 
estate  ,s  the  source  of  sorrow  to  the  tenantry.  The  upshot  was,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I was  marked  for 
ruin.  In  May,  1S43,  sixteen  milch  cows,  three  heifers,  two  horses,  and  household  furniture  of  con- 
siderable value  were  sold  at  a ruinous  loss,  though  an  indulgence  of  a few  days  would  enable  me  to 
pay  my  rent ; but  mark-and  I trust  the  public  will  notice  it-on  the  2Sth  of  September  last,  I paid 
the  gale  s rent  ending  the  2oth  March,  and  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  October  a distress  was  levied  for  the 
September  gale.  Property  to  the  value  of  £120  was  seized  on  ; and  though  I tendered  £30  out  of 
that  gale,  and  proposed  that  a man  of  Mr.  Leahy’s  could  be  left  on  the  land,  and  receive  the  money 
which  my  hay  would  produce  until  the  balance  of  £40  would  be  paid,  vet  this  simple  boon 
would  not  be  granted.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Henry  Leahy,  ‘I  would  be  so  dealt  with,  that 
beggary  would  force  me  to  surrender ; and  well  has  he  striven  to  follow  up  his  threat.  Mr.  Linne^ar 
a licensed  auctioneer,  who  got  Mr.  Leahy’s  consent  to  advertise  the  sale,  was,  on  the  day  of  the  cant! 
prevented  to  sell  the  goods;  and  one  whose  poverty  and  circumstances  could  make  of  him  a willing 
tool  for  the  ‘ dirty  secret  orders,’  was  chosen.  The  auctioneer  was  no  other  than  the  gate-keeper  of  the 
poor-house.  I prayed,  I even  solicited  it  as  a favour,  that  the  hay  would  be  put  up  in  small  lots  of  two 
or  three  tons  to  suit  purchasers.  This  would  not  be  granted.  It  went  in  lots  of  eighteen  and  nine 
tons,  the  result  of  which  is  that  thirty-eight  and  a half  tons  of  hay,  valued  at  £74,  produced  as  I 
learn  £4o.  The  indignation  of  the  gentlemen  present  was  expressed  fullv  and  strono-ly;  and 
Mr.  Croker,  a gentleman  of  high  conservative  principles,  declared  that  he  never  witnessed  conduct  so 
unprincipled,  and  that  such  a course  pursued  by  landlords  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  the  horrible 
murders  in  1 ipperary.  A little  indulgence,  a spark  of  kindness,  on  the  part  of  my  landlord,  would 
have  made  me  a comparatively  independent  man  ; the  severity  and  harshness  practised  have  ruined 
me.  My  feelings  cannot  be  defined— my  brain  turns,  and  my  curses  are  both  loud  and  deep.  The 
excuse  of  my  want  of  industry  cannot  be  pleaded  by  my  landlord,  for  without  vanity,  I can  say,  that 
as  an  agricultural  working  farmer  of  the  old  school,  I am  equal  to  any  of  the  best  in  Kerry.  An 
intention  to  emigrate  might  perhaps  be  set  up,  but  an  idea  of  that  never  entered  into  my  head.  My 
ties  in  this  country  are  not  many,  but  they  are  biuding  beyond  the  power  of  severing.  Any  man 
that  knows  me  would  not  believe  such  an  assertion.  No ; — the  course  persevered  in  towards  me  lias 
its  cause  in  an  unfeeling  and  ungenerous  heart.  I’ have  trespassed  greatly  on  your  columns,  but  if 
you  were  to  refuse  me  a place  in  your  paper,  where  was  I to  look  for  sympathy?  Surely  not  from 
the  one-sided  neutrality  of  the  Chronicle.  _ By  giving  my  letter  insertion,  you  will  perhaps  create 
for  yourself  bitter  enemies ; it  is  ever  so  with  the  advocate  of  the  oppressed  and  injured  poor  man. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Mr.  Editor,  your  obedient  Servant, 

“ Daniel  Heoauty.” 
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downe  and  several  others ; in  a humbler  scale,  my  own  property  would  be  affected  by  it. 
They  brought  an  action,  the  case  came  to  be  tried,  and  after  examining  a number  of  old 
witnesses,  the  jury,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  judge,  found  a verdict  establishing  the 
rjo-ht  to  take  away  the  sand  ; and  certainly,  if  those  poor  people  to  whom  I have  alluded 
had  been  able  to  vindicate  their  rights  in  the  same  way,  my  judgment  is  that  they  would 
have  succeeded.  I have  known,  I have  no  doubt,  the  Wilful  Trespass  Act  used  to  stop 
highways— footways  of  long  standing.  I have,  in  like  manner,  known  it  used  to  prevent 
parties  going  to  the  sea  side  for  sand,  where  it  was,  from  time  immemorial,  allowed,  and 
not  thereto  resisted  by  anybody,  and  where,  theretofore,  nobody  claimed  the  exclusive 
right.  I believe  it  to  have  been  used  in  quarries,  to  prevent  raising  limestone— respecting 
the  right  of  turbary ; in  short,  it  is  a power  in  my  mind  most  formidable  in  its  application  ; 
and  there  is  no  public  opinion  against  it ; it  does  not  come  before  the  public ; the  matter  is 
transacted  at  petty  sessions,  and  nobody  hears  of  it  in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a hun- 
dred. I really  do  think  that  one  (if  you  will  allow  mo  to  use  so  strong  an  expression)  of  the 
maddening  influences  which  stimulate  to  crime  in  Ireland,  is  very  much  to  be  attributed  to 
that  Trespass  Act ; and  1 know  that  when  Mr.  Justice  Perrin  was  Attorney-General,  if,  in 
the  kind  of  political  haste  in  which  we  lived  at  that  time,  he  had  had  leisure  to  bring  the 
attention  of  the  government  of  the  day  to  the  consideration  of  the  act  distinctly,  it  was  his 
intention,  for  he  told  me  so,  to  seek  the  repeal  of  that  Wilful  Trespass  Act. 

7.  Are  you  aware  whether  that  act  is  frequently  resorted  to  between  parties  in  the  same 
situation  and  rank  of  life,  to  protect  themselves  against  trespasses  by  their  neighbours  ? — 
I do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  for  it  amongst  that  class.  I have  known  the  question 
of  the  right  to  take  oysters  upon  the  strand  at  Tralee,  when  the  tide  was  out,  sought  to 
be  tried  under  the  Wilful  Trespass  Act.  There,  to  be  sure,  the  parties  were  competent  to 
defend  themselves,  and  they  succeeded  in  having  a majority  of  magistrates  ultimately 
decide  that  it  was  not  a case  within  that  jurisdiction.  The  statute  gives  a sufficient 
protection  where  there  is  the  ability  to  use  the  protection ; but  what  I mention  is  the 
result  of  those  cases  in  which  the  parties  are  not  wealthy  enough  to  employ  an  attorney  or 
go  to  law. 

8.  Can  you  state  whether  there  is  a ready  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  magistrates 
under  that  act  ? — I believe  there  is  not.  There  is  some  limit.  In  the  smaller  cases  there 
is  no  appeal,  and  5s.  is  an  exceeding  penalty  to  the  persons  who  are  often  the  subjects  of 
the  act. 

9.  Is  the  act  the  same  with  that  which  exists  in  England  ? — I believe  they  are  very 
nearly  equivalent  to  each  other.  Ilaving  given  some  of  the  natural  causes  that  create  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  make  leases,  I am  bound  to  say  that  I am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  there  will  be  no  terminating  the  agrarian  disturbances,  without 
giving  the  occupiers  something  of  a valid,  and,  in  its  nature,  comparatively  permanent 
interest  in  the  land.  Without  that  the  evil  will,  in  my  opinion,  increase. 

10.  Have  you  considered  any  particular  mode  by  which  the  desirable  end  could  be 
attained  of  giving  more  security  and  confidence  to  the  tenant  ? — In  no  other  way  than  by 
making  leases. 

11.  Would  you  go  the  length  of  making  it  compulsory  upon  landlords  to  grant  leases, 
or  only  hold  out  various  inducements  ? — It  will  be  recollected  that  it  is  not  of  evils  skin- 
deep  that  we  arc  speaking,  but  we  speak  of  matters  of  the  most  vital  importance — of  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  life  which  follows  from  what  is  technically  called  a clearance — of 
the  horrible  assassinations  in  detail  which  follow  as  a reaction  upon  those  clearances — of  a 
state  of  society  frightful  in  itself  as  far  as  it  extends,  and  in  its  nature  tending  to  extend 
further ; for  there  are  many  successful  instances  of  tenure  being  held  under  the  appre- 
hension of  the  landlord,  whoever  he  be,  as  to  the  consequences  of  putting  the  party 
out.  Therefore,  when  I speak  of  a violent  remedy,  I speak  of  it  as  applicable  to  a violent 
disease.  I tliink  that  there  ought  to  be  no  rent  recoverable  upon  any  thing  but  a lease. 
I should  wish  to  see  thirty-one  years’  leases  introduced.  I should  think  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  less  than  twenty-one.  If  you  had  a thirty-one  years’  lease  introduced  generally, 
you  would,  if  I may  use  the  phrase,  tide  over  the  present  spirit  of  legal  oppression  on  the 
.one  hand,  and  of  opposition  on  the  other,  and  you  would  hold  out  a prospect  in  the  interval 
of  making  quieter  times  permanent ; and  if  you  prevent  a single  murder,  it  is  hard  to 
purchase  that  prevention  too  high.  I am,  therefore,  most  strongly  of  opinion  (I  speak 
with  deference)  that  no  rent  ought  to  be  recoverable  unless  there  be  a lease.  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  stamp  duties  for  every  transaction  of  land  that  does  not  amount  to  £100 
a year  ought  to  be  remitted.  The  year  before  last,  when  Mr.  Goulburn  was  bringing  in 
the  general  stamp  act,  two  or  three  of  us  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  abolish  the  necessity 
of  stamps  for  submissions  to  awards,  and  upon  awards,  where  the  subject  was  not  of 
greater  value  than  £20;  and  that  is  already  beginning  to  do  a great  deal  of  good.  When 
the  people  find  that  by  leaving  the  matter  to  two  of  their  neighbours,  if  those  neighbours 
give  an  award  in  writing  it  will  be  considered  conclusive  upon  the  assistant  barrister,  they 
are  beginning  much  to  select  some  honest  neighbour  or  the  parish  priest,  and  to  leave  it  to 
him,  and  that  practice  is  now  reviving.  The  stamp  formerly  was  20s.  upon  an  award  : the 
consequence  was  that  there  were  no  awards  for  poor  people  at  all.  I apeak  of  that  as  an 
instance  in  which  the  government  very  properly  yielded  to  the  propriety  of  the  case.  I think 
it  would  advance  very  much  the  tranquillisation  of  the  country,  as  one  of  the  ingredients, 
there  being  no  necessity  for  stamps.  There  is  another  evil,  with  respect,  to  that  which  is 
enormous  in  its  nature,  and  that  is,  that  the  calculation  of  the  proper  stamp  on  a lease  is 
complicated,  and  person*  take  the  lesser  stamp  wherever  they  possibly  can.  I know  a dis- 
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trict  in  the  county  of  Cork  in  which  not  one  of  the  tenants  has  a valid  lease,  on  account  of  28 ih  January,  1843. 
the  deficiency  of  the  stamp.  To  he  sure,  if  an  ejectment  were  brought  against  any  one  of 
them,  lie  would  go  to  the  expense  of  paying  the  penalty,  to  have  the  lease  properly  stamped; 
but  still  that  is  a fearful  state  for  them  to  be  in.  I would  therefore  suggest,  as  strongly  as 
becomes  me,  that  the  law  should  be  altered  in  that  respect.  It  would  also  be  very 
desirable,  if  an  alteration  were  made  in  the  law  of  tenure,  that  a copy  of  the  lease  or 
instrument  of  demise,  should  be  added  by  way  of  schedule  to  the  act  of  Parliament,  so  that 
the  lease  need  not  run  to  a great  number  of  words  in  covenants,  but  that  the  formal  words 
of  granting,  as  at  common  law  they  imply  a covenant,  should  imply  the  particular  covenants 
desirable  to  secure  the  rights  of  all  parties,  and  that  would  be  all  that  would  be  necessary. 

This  plan  would  have  a great  effect  in  preventing  litigation, — it  would  prevent  expense— 
it  would  render  it  unnecessary  to  employ  a professional  man, — in  short,  its  advantages  would, 
in  my  mind,  be  very  great. 

• 12.  You  mean  that  the  lease  should  be  a short  document  referring  to  certain  known  and 
established  consequences  in  the  schedule  to  the  act  of  Parliament  ? — Precisely ; that  is  my 
meaning.  Another  cause,  which  I did  not  mention,  for  making  the  landlords  prefer  not  giving 
leases,  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  state  of  the  country.  The  lessees,  if  they  had  a term 
sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  vote,  would  probably  not  vote  as  their  landlords  wished ; and 
therefore  it  is  natural  that  the  landlords  should  not  wish  to  arm  them  with  this  power, 
which  might  be  used  against  them.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  I am  apologising 
for  the  landlord,  but  not  justifying  his  conduct. 

13.  With  reference  to  the  lease,  which  you  suggest  should  be  appended  to  the  act  of  Par- 
liament, it  would  be  desirable  to  know  what  conditions  you  think  should  be  implied  in  the 
schedule  of  the  act  ? — Certainly;  conditions  for  the  proper  management  of  the  property — 
conditions  I certainly  think  for  securing  to  the  tenant  a portion  of  his  bona  fide  expendi- 
tures for  valuable  purposes.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  indispensable. 

14.  Something  upon  the  principle  of  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford’s  bill? — Yes.  The  object 
would  be  to  make  the  machinery  as  little  complicated  as  possible.  There  is  a great  deal 
of  complexity  necessarily  belonging  to  it,  and  therefore  the  opinion  that  one  entertains  in 
his  own  mind  would  be  likely  to  be  much  modified  by  discussion  over  the  actual  clauses 
themselves.  I would  give  the  landlord  the  option  at  the  end  of  the  lease  not  to  renew, 
paying  a certain  portion  of  the  expenditure  of  the  tenant,  and  that  a substantial  portion ; 
but  if  he  did  renew  the  tenure,  the  tenant  should  then  recommence  his  further  improve- 
ments, whatever  they  might  be,  waiving  all  claim  for  the  bygone  improvements,  and  being 
satisfied  with  the  renewed  lease  in  lieu  of  it. 

15.  Do  you  mean  renewing  at  the  same  rent  ? — I do  not.  I think  it  would  be  necessary 
that  there  should  be  some  fair  apportionment ; that  the  tenant  should  not  be  rack-rented, 
but  that  the  law  should  enforce  what  a generous  and  humane  landlord  would  do  of  him- 
self, and  there  are  some  of  that  description.  It  should,  however,  be  a legal  right,  and  not 
dependent  on  each  landlord. 

1 6.  W ould  you  suggest  any  covenant  against  subletting  or  subdividing  ? — That  is  a very 
difficult  subject.  Certainly,  in  some  instances,  where  the  land  is  all  in  a high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  well  cultivated,  I would  not  allow  a general  subletting ; but  in  the  cases  with 
which  I am  familiar,  of  mountain  tracts  and  bogs,  I would  decidedly  be  opposed  to  any 
such  clause  against  subletting  in  the  schedule  of  the  act.  I should  be  against  implying  a 
prohibition,  there  is  such  an  immense  quantity  of  land  in  many  counties  in  Ireland  capable  of 
cultivation,  and  uncultivated.  I make  a distinction  in  the  case  of  land  unbroken,  or  recently 
taken  in ; but  especially  unbroken  land — I would  not  prevent  or  restrict  subletting  there. 

17.  You  think  that  the  introduction  of  more  people  to  work  it  might  be  beneficial?— 

Yes;  I have  a great  number  of  allotments  upon  my  property. 

18.  Have  you  practically  found  that  the  giving  moderate  sized  portions  of  unimproved 
land  to  a good  many  people  has  worked  well? — I have  two  instances  upon  my  property  in 
which  I think  it  is  working  very  well.  I hold  in  my  hand  a list  of  twenty-seven  allotments, 
which  I have  made  upon  bog  land,  to  twenty-seven  families.  Those  are  situated  close 
to  a mountain  stream,  that  serves  as  a natural  drain.  Its  banks,  as  is  always  the  case,  are 
green  land;  and  the  bog  rises  above  it,  so  that  there  is  a perpetual  fall  to  the  stream. 

Those  twenty-seven  families  were  in  great  misery  when  I distributed  lots  of  from  two  to 
five  or  six  acres,  and  1 think  they  are  comfortable  now.  _ I put  a rent  upon  them,  m the 
first  place,  for  the  first  seven  years  of  Is.  a year,  and  it  was  most  frequently  returned 
as  soon  as  it  was  received : it  was  only  as  an  acknowledgment.  Then  I put  a rent  in  one 
case  of  2s.  6d.,  and  in  others  of  from  5s.  to  £l,  and  in  one  instance  of  £1  10s.,  upon  those 
lots ; but  I allow  them  the  entire  rent  to  recompense  them  for  building  houses.  I receive 
from  them  only  6dL  or  Is.  „ _ ' lx.  , , 

19.  Something  as  a mere  acknowledgment  ?— Yes.  They  have  cultivated  a very  con- 
siderable tract  of  bog,  and  that  which  will  be  in  the  next  generation  of  considerable  value 
to  my  family ; and  they  are  increasing,  and  demanding  more,  Mid  offering  rent  tor  it. 

.20.  Is  not  that  a case  of  dividing  rather  than  subletting  ?-It  is  not  subletting,  hut 
it  is  dividing-just  what  would  happen  if  I were  a middleman ; I would  consider  that  I 
should  do  what  was  useful  to  those  persons  and  valuable  to  myself  by  treating  the  land  in 

th^l^If  you  were  a middleman,  holding  under  a term  of  lease,  would  not  the  advantage 
be  to  your  landlord  rather  than  to  yourself  ?— It  certainly  would.  On  the  falling  m of 
the  lease  it  would  not  be  of  advantage  to  me,  as  the  middleman,  but  of  advantage  to  the 
head  landlord, 
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22.  Then  wliy  do  you  suppose  the  middleman  would  adopt  such  a course  ? — I do  not 
suppose  he  would  do  what  I have  done ; he  would,  according  to  his  tenure,  endeavour  to 
make  out  something  for  himself:  but  after  all  it  comes  round,  whether  the  landlords  ought 
not  to  permit  it,  and  encourage  the  practice.  The  question  arises  upon  the  lease. 

23.  Supposing  that  such  a lease  were  to  be  issued  as  you  propose,  almost  without 
expense  to  the  tenant,  do  you  see  any  objection  in  that  case  to  a strict  clause  against 
subletting,  leaving  to  the  landlord  the  power  of  relaxing  it  in  such  a case  as  you  have 
mentioned  ? — I would  leave  the  landlord  every  power  of  relaxation,  hut  I would  not  put 
it  in  his  power  to  prevent  subletting  in  the  cases  I speak  of.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
the  effect  of  that  land  of  subletting  is  to  increase  the  arable  land  of  the  country,  to  increase 
its  productiveness,  to  have  less  of  mountain  and  heath  land,  and  to  have  more  infield.  My 
opinion,  therefore,  distinctly  is,  not  to  allow  the  landlord  to  prohibit  subletting. 

24.  The  only  covenants  or  conditions  which  you  would  have  attached  to  the  lease  which 
you  propose,  under  the  act  of  Parliament,  would  be,  payment  of  rent  and  proper  manage- 
ment by  the  tenant  ? — Yes. 

25.  And  by  the  landlord,  quiet  possession,  and  payment  for  improvements  in  the  event 
of  the  lease  not  being  renewed,  according  to  a certain  scale  ? — Precisely.  Those  are  my 
ideas.  I should  say  that  I have  a great  number  of  cases  similar  to  those  which  I have 
mentioned.  Those  are  a specimen  only  of  two  farms,  but  upon  all  my  farms  I have  several, 
I suppose  amounting  altogether  to  nearly  a hundred  families,  who  pay  me  a nominal  rent, 
but  no  real  rent. 

26.  Have  you  given  them  any  lease  ? — They  hold  under  me  without  a lease.  I have 
promised  them  one  and  twenty  years,  and  latterly,  as  I am  no  longer  looking  forward  to 
so  many  years  of  life  myself  (I  cannot  at  my  period),  I have  settled  with  my.  son,  who  is 
in  the  management  of  the  property,  to  make  leases.  The  reply  is,  that  the  stamp  is  too 
heavy,  and  that  they  prefer  remaining  as  they  are. 

27.  How  long  have  those  improvements  been  going  on  to  which  you  have  alluded  ? — 
The  first  of  them,  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  They  have  been  annually  since 
increasing.  I should  rather  say  fifteen  to  eighteen  years.  There  is  another  farm  of  mine, 
on  which  they  pay  me  but  7s.  or  8s.  a year ; and  I have  no  doubt  they  will  be  very  readily 
able  to  pay,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years,  from  £l 5 to  £20  a year,  and  have  very  good 
bargains. 

28.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  previous  condition  of  those  tenants  ? — They  were  almost 
all  ruined  tenants — persons  evicted  by  others  upon  a clearance. 

29.  Are  the  houses  and  improvements  which  they  have  now  made  permanent  and 
desirable  ? — The  houses  are  of  the  good  class  of  the  cottagers  in  their  neighbourhood.  I 
mention  having  such  a number  of  persons  upon  my  property,  to  add  to  it  this,  that  I am 
quite  convinced  I am  not  a loser  by  these  allotments.  I am  thoroughly  convinced  I am 
not  a loser. 

30.  And  you  are  satisfied  also,  it  is  presumed,  that  the  sum  of  produce  of  human  food  is 
greatly  increased  ? — Greatly.  Of  those  twenty-seven  families,  some  of  them  always  sell 
potatoes,  and  there  are  twenty-seven  families  subsisting. 

31.  Have  they  introduced  any  variety  of  culture  beyond  potatoes  ? — Nothing  but  pota- 
toes and  oats.  They  have  cabbages,  potatoes,  and  oats.  I think  it  is  higlily  likely,  as 
the  habit  of  sowing  turnips  is  beginning  to  extend  through  the  country,  that  they  will  come 
to  that ; but  hitherto  they  have  had  no  produce  from  the  land  but  grass,  potatoes,  and  oats, 
and  some  cabbages. 

32.  Does  your  knowledge  of  the  country  lead  you  to  believe  that  that  system  might  be 
extensively  pursued  in  various  parts  of  it  ? — I am  sure  it  may  be  most  usefully.  I would 
be  for  giving  them  larger  lots  than  I gave  these  people,  for  I was  making  the  experiment. 
But  I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  there  is  a great  resource  towards  tranqiiilhsing  the 
country  in  these  allotments,  if  they  were  properly  worked  out. 

33.  You  have  stated  that  the  payment  for  the  first  seven  years  was  merely  nominal;  in 
what  maimer  did  it  increase  afterwards  ? — I have  put  a rent  upon  them,  allowing  them  not 
only  the  seven  years  that  they  have  had,  but  allowing  out  of  that  rent  for  the  improve- 
ments which  they  have  already  made,  for  the  value  of  their  houses.  I think  there  is  more 
of  industry  amongst  them  since  the  additional  stimulant  of  a rent  was  put  upon  them.  I 
find  one  thing,  however,  I am  bound  to  say,  among  the  lots  rather  in  the  mountain  district, 
that  they  seem  to  be  receptacles  occasionally  of  typhus  fever.  Newly  broken  in  ground, 
if  they  do  not  keep  themselves  very  warm,  and  have  not  turf  enough  to  warm  them,  is 
apt,  in  the  autumn,  when  they  are  eating  the  green  food,  if  I may  use  the  phrase,  to  pro- 
duce slow  typhus.  The  fever  hospitals  are  of  immense  use  in  checking  it,  and  the 
dispensaries. 

34.  That  would  be  gradually  corrected  as  the  cultivation  improved  ? — Yes,  it  would 
certainly  correct  itself.  I have  a very  strong  impression  upon  one  of  the  causes  of  poverty, 
of  the  effects  of  absenteeism ; my  opinions  are  very  strong  upon  that.  I see  the  best 
managed  property  by  agents,  and  I know  in  Kerry  agents  as  humane  and  excellent,  and 
as  considerate,  as  they  can  be ; but  still  there  is  a perpetual  drain  in  those  instances  : an 
enormous  income  goes  out  of  the  district  to  which  I belong  every  year, — nobody  is  employed 
out  of  that  income ; the  entire  amount  is  raised  from  the  tenants,  and  all,  to  the  last 
shilling,  spent  in  England — not  one  penny  is  expended  in  this  country.  The  consequence 
of  course  is,  that  there  is  little  accumulatiou  of  property.  I am  bound,  however,  to  say, 
■that  I think  the  peasantry  have  somewhat  more  property  now  amongst  our  mountain 
districts  than  they  had  before,  as  a general  rule ; it  is  pot  much,  but  it  is  rather  more  than 
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conducted  himself  in  some  way,  such  as  by  running  in  de”bt  and  ruining  himself  totally  • 

with  other  persons,  dissipating  his  property  in  that  way;  or  some  flagrant  crime,  so  that  a .. 

man  would  not  wish  to  have  such  a person  on  his  property.  For  the  last  thirty-eight  an'eesq  )M™ne  ’ 
years  I have  not  dispossessed  any  one  for  any  other  reasons,  and  very  few  at  all ; and  upon 
that  account  I would  readily  give  them  leases, — and  I have  been  making  arrangements  in 
my  own  time  that  they  should  have  leases. 

35.  Supposing  them  to  have  leases  at  a fair  rent,  what  sort  of  limit  would  you  suggest 
to  be  put  upon  the  power  of  a landlord  to  remove  a tenant  who  gets  into  arrear  and  does 
not  pay  his  rent  ? — I would  have  a cheap  mode  of  assignment  of  the  lease  as  one  of  the 
methods  of  changing  wilfully  ruined  tenants.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
person  to  pay  a sum  for  the  good-will,  and  none  whatsoever  in  getting  a person  who  would 
pay  the  arrears.  Although  my  tenants  hold  without  lease  there  is  not  one  of  them,  if  ho 
thinks  fit  for  any  reason  to  give  up  his  interest,  that  does  not  get  a sum  of  money  for  it. 

They  would  get  £4  or  £5  even  for  the  assignment  of  the  interest  in  almost  every  one  of 
those  lots  of  which  I have  spoken,  for  which  7 s.  a year  are  paid ; much  more  would  be 
got  by  tenants  having  large  holdings. 

36.  Is  the  feeling  of  the  country  such  that  new  tenants  coming  in  under  those  circum- 
stances would  remain  quietly  in  possession? — Yes ; when  they  came  in  by  assignment,  the 
out-going  tenant  would  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

37.  Would  you  give  the  landlord  the  power  of  compelling  an  assignment  in  the  case  of 
a tenant  being  in  arrear  ? — I do  believe  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  landlord  the  power  of 
compelling  the  assignment ; but  amongst  the  districts  that  I am  acquainted  'with,  I do  not 
think  that  that  power  would  ever  be  called  into  execution.  There  would  be  plenty  of 
persons  to  bid,  and  to  deal  with  the  tenant  himself. 

38.  Would  you  give  the  landlord  a power  of  objecting  to  any  tenant  in  such  a case? — 

No. 

39.  You  would  give  another  person,  in  fact,  the  power  of  redeeming  ? — Yes,  it  amounts 
to  that ; and  I would  take  the  test  of  his  solvency  and  the  landlord’s  obligation,  if  I may 
use  the  term,  to  accept  of  him,  from  his  having  paid  for  the  assignment.  The  commis- 
sioners will  always  recollect  that  I am  speaking  of  strong  remedies  as  applicable  to  a strong 
disease.  In  another  state  of  society,  one  would  no  more  talk  of  these  things  than  he 
would  talk  of  taking  away  a man’s  property  and  giving  it  to  another ; but  something  must 
be  done — wc  cannot  go  on  as  things  are. 

40.  Still  the  question  recurs,  what  amount  of  default  on  the  part  of  a tenant  would,  in 
your  opinion,  justify  the  landlord  in  driving  him  so  to  assign  ? — As  I should  propose  to 
compel  the  landlord  to  enter  into  a valuation  of  improvements,  I would  give  the  landlord, 
on  the  other  hand,  a power  of  having  the  property  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant 
valued ; and  if  it  were  found  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  go  on  with  the  tenure,  it  being 
the  duty  of  the  landlord  in  the  first  instance  not  to  give  him  a lease  until  he  was  satisfied 
that  he  had  the  means  of  paying  the  rent, — if,  thereafter,  he  had  squandered  those  means, 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tenant  is  entitled  to  a valuation  of  improvements,  I would  give 
the  estimate  of  losses  to  the  landlord,  and  enable  him  to  say,  “You  must  quit  this,  and 
get  somebody  else  to.. take  your  place.”  It  is  all  against  the  doctrines  of  political  economy, 

I am  aware,  but  it  is  quite  necessary  under  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

41.  What  is  the  machinery  by  which  you  propose  to  carry  out  the  system  of  ascertain- 
ing value  ? — There  are  at  present  valuators  for  trespass.  The  experiment  has  been  made 
upon  a small  quantity  of  property  in  each  individual  case,  but  upon  an  immense  mass  of 
property,  considering  that  there  are  valuators  of  trespass  all  over  Ireland.  You  have, 
therefore,  the  basis  of  a plan  upon  which  you  could  have  valuators ; and  in  the  case  of  any 
thing  of  considerable  value,  I would  call  in  the  county  surveyor. 

42.  You  would  make  it  a kind  of  arbitration? — Yes,  a compelled  arbitration.  At 
present,  the  valuator  is  compulsory.  You  have  people  valuing  the  land  for  tithes,  and 
people  valuing  all  the  lands  for  poor  rates,  and  it  would  not  be  more  difficult  to  apply  the 
same  process  to  the  case  under  consideration.  I would  observe  further,  that  I am  strongly 
impressed  with  the  grievances  that  the  peasantry  suffer,  in  the  parts  of  the  country  with 
which  I am  acquainted,  from  the  grand  jury  cess.  Couple  these  two  things — first,  that 
there  is  an  unnatural  demand  for  land,  and  secondly,  that  the  grand  jury  cess  is  an  uncer- 
tain quantity  ; and  between  the  unnatural  demand,  and  the  calculating  of  chances,  which 
every  body  does  in  his  own  favour,  more  rent  is  offered  than  would  otherwise  he  the  case, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  grand  jury  cess  becomes  greater.  Then,  it  is  always  very  injurious 
to  the  tenantry,  in  my  opinion,  to  have  many  people  claiming,  upon  them.  Besides  the 
rent,  they  have  to  pay  the  grand  jury  cess,  they  have  substantially  to  pay  the  tithe  rent- 
charge,  and  they  have  also  the  poor  rates  to  pay ; and  they  have  the  poor  rates  to  pay  m 
the  worst  possible  shape  : for  instead  of  making  the  landlord  pay  in  the  first  instance,  and 
recover  from  his  tenant,  you  make  the  tenant  pay  in  the  first  instance,  and  recover  lrom 
his  landlord  as  he  can.  The  grand  jury  cess  too  is  collected  frequently  at  the  most  incon- 
venient time,  at  the  buying  or  no-money  time,  as  the  peasant  calls  it ; and  there,  have  been 
in  former  times,  at  least  I believe,  underhand  dealings  with  the  tenant,,  and  indulgence 
given  by  the  collector,  and  paid  for  by  the  tenant.  At  present  I know  instances,  not  ot 
the  payment  of  indulgence  money,  but  where  the  barony  constable  collects  immediately 
after  the  one  assizes,  as  he  can  do,  and  has  not  to  pay  that,  money  until  the  ensuing  assizes  , 
which,  between  the  autumn  circuit  and  the  spring  circuit,  gives  him,  for  seven  or  eignt 
months,  the  use  of  the  public  money,  to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  tenants,  ram  ot 
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- medy,  if  that  alone  should  be  remedied,  and  the  grand  jury  cess  should  be  thrown  altogether 

Daniel  OX!  n 11  ul)on  lan(tt°rcH  hi  all  cases  in  which  there  were  not  existing  leases,  it  would  have  two 
""'esq.,  M°p.ne  ’ beneficial  effects  in  the  first  place,  it  would  prevent  the  tenant  from  being  harassed  by 
many  persons,  and  from  being  called  upon  at  a time  that  would  render  his  property,  if  sold 
unproductive  (for  the  landlord  has  an  interest  that  his  property  should  be  productive)  for 
those  charges ; and  in  the  next  place,  the  pressure  of  personal  payment  would  be  felt  in 
the  grand  jury  room.  I believe  some  grand  juries  in  southern  counties  would  not  be  so 
ready  to  accede  to  the  levy,  of  large  sums  for  the  grand  jui-y  cess,  if  they  were  to  be  called 
upon  themselves  to  pay  it,  and  even  if  they  were  afterwards  to  look  for  it  from  their  tenants. 
I may  be  mistaken,  but  that  is  an  impression  I have,  that  tho  tendency  of  my  proposed 
system  would  be  greatly  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  county  cess.  Then,  as  to  what  are 
called  government  presentments,  which  are  really  now  an  enormous  burden,  I shoidd 
think  that  those,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  Ireland  is.  ought  to  come  out  of  the  conso- 
lidated fund.  Bridges  arc  a general  advantage ; gaols  and  court-houses,  and  all  those  con- 
commitant  expenses,  are,  I think,  a part  of  the  burden  upon  the  general  government,  and 
upon  the  general  taxation  of  the  country;  and  as  we  are  in  partnership  now  for  the  entire 
English  debt,  and  we  owed  but  twenty  millions  at  the  time  of  the  union,  whilst  England 
owed  446  millions,  I think  that  would  give  us  a particular  claim  for  some  compensation  out 
of  our  county  burdens  by  a recourse  to  the  consolidated  fund. 

43.  Do  you  include  the  constabulary  ? — Certainly.  You  might  as  well  throw  upon  tho 
counties  the  supporting  of  the  company  of  soldiers  of  the  regiment  stationed  in  them. 
The  constabulary  in  Ireland  are  military ; they  are  essentially  a part  of  the  army ; they  are 
the  green-coated  soldiers,  and  they  have  ceased  to  be  known  either  as  a civil  force,  or  even 
by  their  names.  You  meet  them  as  No.  1S4  B,  and  so  on.  I think  Ireland  is  entitled  to  this, 
more  especially  towards  the  quieting  of  occupiers  of  land,  by  lessening  their  burdens. 

. .44<  You  have  spoken  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  as  a separate  charge  upon  the  tenantry, 
is  it  collected  in  your  neighbourhood  separately  from  the  rent  ? — I never  heard  that  it  was 
collected  separately  from  the  rent.  I pay  £161  17s.  (id.  a year  tithe  rent-chaige,  out  of 
winch  I get  back  £5  13s.  annually,  from  one  property,  which  was  purchased  by  a relative 
of  mine  and  left  to  me ; but  the  leases  were  made  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago.  I believe 
those  are  the  only  tenants  of  mine  that  repay  me.  I think  it  right  to  say  that  I have  a strong 
unpression  upon  my  mind,  that  very  bad  effects  will  follow  if  this  commission  proves  totally 
abortive.  There  is  a land  of  pause  in  many  districts,  in  the  expectation  that  something -will 
be  done  through  this  commission ; and  I would  ■wish  to  impress,  as  strongly  as  I can,  upon 
the  minds  of  gentlemen,  the  vital  importance  of  doing  something.  You  cannot  make  matters 
worse ; the  people  are  very  unhappily  circumstanced. 

45.  1 ou  have  referred  to  some  cases  of  abuse  of  the  power  of  distress ; does  it  occur  to 
you  to  suggest  any  particular  limitation  or  correction  of  that  power  ? — I really  would  at 
present  be  for  sweeping  it  away  altogether.  But  at  all  events  I would  go  back  to  the 
common  law  right  of  distress,  which  would  not  allow  a sale.  At  common  law  a distress 
was  only  a pledge. 

46.  1 ou  would  not  allow  distress  in  the  cases  of  any  tenants-at-will,  if  you  did  not  sweep 
it  away  altogether? — No.  I have  said  that  I would  not  have  any  rent  recoverable  at  all, 
except  under  a lease.  And  in  the  cases  of  middlemen,  I would  certainly,  if  the  power  of 
distraining  were  not  taken  away  altogether,  take  away  the  power  of  distraining  from  any 
middleman  who  had  not  paid  his  own  rent. 

47.  Does  any  thing  occur  to  you  as  an  improvement  which  might  be  made,  with  respect 
to  the  tenure  of  land  under  the  church  or  other  corporate  bodies?— I think  that  church 
land  ought  to  have  the  same  renewable  quality  that  every  other  land  should  have.  In  fact, 
m the  districts  which  I am  acquainted  with,  you  may  know  the  church  lands  by  the  eye,  they 
are  comparatively  so  much  worse  cultivated. 

i ?on  ,nean  lands? — No.  The  glebe  land  is  with  us  well  cultivated,  and  the 

best  land,  for  those  who  had  it  before  knew  how  to  choose  good  locations. 

9-  Ban  you  give  the  commissioners  any  suggestion  relative  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing 
with  that  description  of  tenure?— My  remedy  for  that  would  be  the  general  remedy  of 
security  of  tenure.  I would  include  all  those  properties,  and  I would  have  the  law  altered 
to  meet  the  case  upon  those  properties  as  it  could  bo  met  upon  every  other.  You  would 
meet  a very  scanty  portion  of  the  public  want  if  you  did  not  extend  the  remedy  to  all 
those  lands,  and  make  it  efficacious.  I am  drawing  a distinction  between  actual  glebes  and 
church  lands.  The  church  lands,  I take  it,  are  amongst  the  worst  cultivated  in  the 
country ; the  glebes  in  general  were  exceedingly  well  selected  originally,  and  though  they 
do  not  partake  of  modern  improvements  in  the  cases  which  I have  in  my  mind,  they  have 
t e oiiginal  superiority  of  soil  remaining.  With  respect  to  population,  I am  old  enough  to 
remember  a great  increase  in  the  population.  I know  a farm  which  I have,  which,  in  my 
recollection,  had  but  three  tenants.  I have  now  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  tenants  upon 
that  farm.  I am  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  number.  I have  a number  of  tenants  upon  it; 
and  I will  venture  to  assert  that  each  family  is  better  off  now,  more  wealthy,  and  more 
comfortable,  than  the  occupants  were  when  there  were  but  three  upon  the  same  space. 
JMy  opunon,  therefore,  is  very  strong  against  the  notion  of  there  being  a surplus  population, 
ana  one  of  the  great  mischiefs  in  Ireland  I think  is,  that  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  man  is  a nuisance.  I am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  emigration  is  not  a remedy  for 

the  evil  which  at  present  exists. 

50.  You  think  there  is  land  enough  in  Ireland  for  all  the  people  of  Ireland,  if  it  were 
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properly  cultivated  ?— Yea ; and  tli.it  emigration  takes  away  only  some  few  good  hands 
while  the  accumulation  is  going  on,  and  their  places  are  filled  with  great  rapidity 

Of  rw  Tori,  ri'  . y°?  ‘ ,nt  mKlns  mi«ht  be  talen  of  ““mg  the  sale  of  portions 
of  thoae_  large  tracte  to  which  you  have  referred,  on  which  the  surplus  population  of  other 
parts  might  lie  1“?— I am  thoroughly  convinced  that  nothing  would  ho  so  useful  to 
Maud  ns  the  multiplication  of  small  properties,  and  that  a great  deal  of  good  mi.ht  he 
effected  if  there  were  legal  power  to  make  sales,  and  if  in  sales  under  the  courts  the™  were 
to  be  a number  of  small  lots  allocated  to  be  put  up  to  bo  purchased,  so  as  to  enable  the 
industrious  farmer  to  become  the  proprietor  of  a small  lot.  However  it  shall  be  effectuated, 
or  it  it  can  bo  effectuated,  I should  say  it  certainly  is  most  desirable  to  augment  the  number 
ot  small  proprietors  in  Ireland.  I do  not  know  any  tiling  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  go 
further  towards  a well  disposing  system  of  recovery  from  the  present  national  disease,  thjn 
the  augmenting  of  the  number  of  small  owners  of  land.  You  must  not  at  all  attribute  to 
such  a class  as  that  tho  kmd  of  reckless  manner  in  which  the  peasantry  marrv  their 
daughters  and  .tlioir  sons,  and  bring  in  new  families  upon  the  land.  It  has  been  found 
every  where,  that  where  there  are  small  proprietors,  they  are  exceedingly  jealous  of  keeping 
up  the  entire  property : they  naturally  feel  that  it  is  good  as  it  is,  and  that  its  value  would 
be  really  diminished  by  subdivision.  I am  very  much  for  every  species  of  legal  enactment 
that  can  facilitate  the  augmenting  of  the  number  of  small  proprietors. 

52.  You  have  referred  to  absenteeism  as  being  a source  of  evil  to  Ireland ; has 'it  occurred 
to  you  to  consider  any  way  in  which  that  evil  might  be  mitigated?  How  would  you  define 
an  absentee  — Ihe  mode  which  I would  take  to  define  an  absentee  would  be,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  cull  every  man  an  absentee  who  had  an  estate  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland. 
I would  consider  every  such  man  an  absentee  for  his  Irish  estate. 

53.  Provided  he  did.  not  live  there  ? — I do  notknow  whether  I would  give  him  the  choice 
of  living  there ; I would  give  him  readilv  the  choice  of  bestowing  his  Irish  estate  upon  his 
second  son.  Thcro  was  an  ordinance  which  was  passed,  I think,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  which  prohibited  the  English  from  having  estates  in  England  and  in  the  British  part  of 
France.  Absenteeism  was  commencing  strongly  in  England  when  the  English  held  a fifth 
of  F ranee.  The  superiority  of  the  French  climate,  and  its  production  of  the  luxuries  of  the 
day,  was  as  great,  comparatively,  then  as  now.  That  absenteeism  was  stopped  by  a roval 
ordinance  which  was  in  force  in  France,  compelling  an  Englishman  who  had  an  estate*  in 
England  and  in  France,  to  dispose  of  his  French  estate,  notwithstanding  any  entailment,  to 
any  remainder-man,  second  or  third  son,  and  making  it  a cause  of  forfeiture  not  so  to  dispose 
of  it.  It  is  very  probable,  that  if  such  a law  had  not  taken  place  then,  a number  of  stout- 
headed  Englishmen  would  have  settled  in  France,  and  England  might  have  been  a dependent 
country,  and  tho  Norman  Saxons  in  France  the  ruling  power. 

54.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  estates  in  England 
and  Ireland,  or  of  properties  legally  capable  of  exchange  at  present  ? — Most  desirable.  I 
have  spoken  only  of  one  token  of  absenteeism  ; but  the  Income  Tax  Act  has  found  out  a method 
of  levying  an  absentee  tax.  Tho  income  tax  is  paid  for  Irish  estates,  so  that  those  who  found 
out  the  mode  of  ascertaining  that  for  the  income  tax,  would  not  find  any  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  it  in  the  same  way  for  an  absentee  tax. 

55.  Supposing  a proprietor  to  have  an  estate  in  Munster,  and  an  estate  in  Ulster,  and 
never  to  go  near  his  estate  in  Munster,  would  yon  call  him  an  absentee  ? — Certainly  not. 
Extreme  cases  do  not  prove  general  rules  at  ail : they  are  exceptions.  I would  let  Munster 

•compensate  itself  as  well  as  it  could  out  of  some  Ulster  proprietor  residing  in  the  south.  I 
would  not  carry  it  to  that  extreme. 

56.  Suppose  an  Irishman  bora  to  have  an  estate  in  Ireland,  and  always  to  live  in  France ; 
how  would  you  deal  with  him  ? — I should  certainly  consider  him  an  absentee. 

57.  Flow  far,  in  your  opinion,  has  the  position  of  landlords  themselves  contributed  towards 
the  social  disorganisation  of  the  occupiers  in  Ireland,  by  disabling  them  from  performing  what 
they  might  be  inclined  to  perform  ? — The  landlords  who  are  under  encumbrances  are  no 
longer  free  agents  as  to  their  estates.  They  are  prevented  from  giving  the  encouragement, 
which  they  otherwise  might,  to  improvements.  There  being  the  claim  of  the  encumbrancer 
to  the  full  value  of  tho  land,  from  the  moment  there  is  no  lease  prior  to  the  encumbrance  in 
existence,  and  the  encumbrancer  not  having  any  interest  in  the  permanent  improvement  of 
the  country,  landlords  thus  circumstanced  are  unable  to  have  their  estates  as  improved  as 
they  might  othoi’wise  be.  Again,  tenancies  for  life  prevent  the  landlord  from  borrowing 
money,  or,  if  he  be  wealthy,  from  expending  money  in  permanent  improvements.  He  must 
provide  for  his  younger  children,  if  he  bo  wealthy,  out  of  his  monied  property ; and, 
therefore,  cannot  make  suitable  expenditures  upon  the  estate.  I think  it  would  be 
highly  desirable,  as  a portion  of  a practical  measure  of  relief  to  the  agricultural  interests, 
to  enable  landlords  of  the  latter  class  to  lay  out  their  monies  in  the  solid,  and  substantial,  and 
permanent  improvement  of  their  estate,  and  to  charge  the  estate  in  the  hands  of  the  first 
tenant-in-tail  or  remainder-man,  with  the  amount  of  such  valuable  improvements,  taking  care 
to  charge  the  remainder-man  with  no  more  than  he  ought  to  bo  charged  with,  according  to 
his  estate  and  interest  when  it  falls  into  possession.  Of  course,  in  every  thing  that  I have 
said  respecting  the  alteration  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  improvements,  I speak 
of  subjects  which  would  require  great  care  and  caution,  and  cool  deliberation,  in  order  to 
work  out  the  details,  so  that  one  mischief  should  not  supersede  another ; and  also  to  take  care 
that  thero  should  bo  as  few  objections,  in  point  of  justice  and  equity,  to  the  new  system  as 
possible. 

58.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by  which  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  and  those 
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•who  hold  so  small  a quantity  of  laud  as  two  or  three  acres,  could  be  improved  ? — Of  course,  the 
only  method  of  improving  the  condition  of  a labourer,  is  by  getting  him  high  wages  and  more 
constant  employment:  that  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  it.  In  my  opinion, 
one  great  value  of  compelling  absentees  to  reside  in  the  country,  would  be,  that  it  would  have 
that  direct  effect : it  would  increase  the  market  for  labour,  and  of  course  increase  the  wages. 
I do  not  see  how  the  law  can  do  any  thing  beyond  a fixity  of  tenure,  as  to  the  lot  attached 
to  the  labourer’s  house  : a more  permanent  interest  in  it  would  enable  him  to  have  the  benefit 
of  any  improvements  that  he  would  make  by  his  own  labour.  With  respect  to  increasing 
the  market  for  labour,  if  the  manufacturing  system  could  be  brought  into  this  country  to  a 
certain  extent,  its  effect  would  be,  as  in  England,  to  draw  off  the  labouring  population  from 
the  counties,  and  fix  them  at  higher  wages  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  I am  afraid  these 
are  more  speculative  than  practical  suggestions ; but  I see  nothing  that  the  law  can  do  beyond 
what  is  included  in  the  description  of  the  general  idea  which  I have  upon  this  subject. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Montifort  Longfield,  esq.,  LL.D.,  further  examined. 

1.  Having  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Blacker  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  in  reference  to  the  tenure  on  the  college  estates,  are  there  any  obser- 
vations which  you  wish  to  make  ? — I would  merely  observe  that  they  have  not  attempted 
to  brin<r  forward  any  instance  in  which  the  college  has  abused  the  right  which  it  possesses, 
of  determining  upon  what  terms  it  will  grant  a renewal,  nor  any  instance  in  which  the  college 
has  been  influenced  by  political  feelings,  or  any  improper  motives,  in  the  exercise  of  that 
power.  That  it  is  admitted  that  the  college  has  never  abandoned  that  power,  nor  permitted 
ft  to  fall  into  disuse,  so  as  to  create  a custom  against  the  exercise  of  it.  That  by  its  means  it 
has,  at  important  periods,  made  a considerable  addition  to  its  income,  so  as  to  keep  it  adequate 
to  its  wants  ; and  has,  also,  by  its  means,  kept  clear  of  litigation  with  the  tenants  ; for  its 
liberality— which  would  cease  to  be  liberality  when  it  became  compulsory — enables  it  to 
avoid  litigation  with  the  tenants.  That  in  other  cases  it  has  exercised  a wholesome  influence 
over  the  tenants  for  general,  public,  and  beneficial  purposes.  That  there  appears  no  instance 
of  any  case  in  which  the  college,  as  a landlord,  has  refused  contribution  for  any  fair  purpose 
for  Avhich  a contribution  was  demanded  from  it  as  a landlord,  or  in  which  it  has  refused  to 
comply  with  any  reasonable  and  fair  request  made  by  a tenant.  All  applications  made  by 
the  tenants  of  the  college  to  the  board  are  referred  to  me,  if  they  are  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance,  and  involve  any  question  of  law.  The  college  Iras  granted  perpetuities  in 
the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  asked  to  grant  them,  and  on  exceedingly  fair  terms ; for 
although  the  law  requires  the  college  in  granting  such  perpetuities  to  demand  a rent  equal 
to  the  lull  value,  yet  they  have  always,  or  in  the  few  cases  in  which  the  law  has  come  into 
operation,  substraeted  that  full  value  from  the  rent  received  for  the  residue  of  the  farm. 

2.  Do  you  consider  that  that  power  of  granting  perpetuities  might  be  beneficially 
extended  ? — I do  not  see  any  case  in  which  it  could  bo. 

3.  To  what  extent  can  it  go  at  present? — For  small  quantities,  I believe,  never  exceed- 
ing three  acres,  for  mills,  gaols,  workhouses,  and  various  kinds  of  manufactures  and  public 
works ; I can  scarcely  enumerate  them  all.  They  arc  scattered  through  various  acts  not 
•relating  to  the  college  powers,  but  to  particular  public  works.  There  have  been  a few 
instances,  as  stated,  of  improvident  bargains  made  between  the  college  tenants  and  their 
immediate  tenauts.  For  instance, — by  leases  with  toties  quoties  clauses  of  renewal.  But 
-there  are  just  as  many  instances  to  be  found,  I daresay,  of  improvident  or  oppressive 
bargains  made  by  persons  not  connected  with  the  college  at  all.  There  is  scarcely  any  form 
.•of  lease  offering  more  opportunities  of  improvement  than  a lease  for  about  twenty-one  years, 
,-with  a liberal  landlord,  who  will  contribute  to  any  improvement  which  will  not  yield  a 
sufficient  remuneration  within  that  period.  As,  for  instance, — if  an  improvement  offers  a 
remuneration  of  eight  per  cent,  to  a tenant,  it  is  evident,  if  the  landlord  will  pay  one-third 
■of  the  expense,  that  it  will  give  him  a remuneration  of  twelve  per  cent.,  and  will  make  it 
very  well  worth  his  while  to  effect  the  improvement.  The  course  I have  in  my  evidence 
already  suggested  is,  that  the  college  should  more  frequently  add  to  the  rent,  and  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  improvements.  But  in  former  times  it  was  considered  to  be  almost 
the  only  merit  of  a landlord  to  set  his  land  cheap,  and  the  college  then  did  set  its  land 
cheap,  and  did  nothing  else.  In  fact,  when  it  began  to  look  after  the  land,  it  alarmed 
the  tenants  rather  than  the  contrary;  and  one  of  the  witnesses  states  that  as  a reason 
, rather  tending  to  discourage  improvements.  Tenants  who  have  their  land  cheap  do  not 
like  to  be  looked  at  at  all.  But  there  is  little  doubt,  if  the  commissioners  or  the  public 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  college,  as  a landlord,  ought  to  contribute  more  to  improve- 
ments, and  of  course  remunerate  itself  for  them  by  looking  to  its  reversionary  interest,  it 

• would  gladly  do  so,  for  such  a course  would  be  mucli  more  profitable  to  the  college  than 

■ the  course  at  present  pursued.  There  is  one  suggestion  which  I ventured  to.  make  to  the 

■ board,  and  they  did  not  disapprove  of  it,  which  is,  that  in  certain  cases  where  an  improvement 
is  to  be  made  of  a certain  nature,  which  does  not  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  land,  but  at 

■ the  same  time  would  make  the  tenant  more  unwilling  to  part  with  it,  as  in  building  an  expen- 
sive mansion-house,  the  college  should  have  the  power  of  agreeing  with  the  tenant  on  a 

• certain  sum  for  that  mansion-house,  and  making  an  agreement  that  if  the  interest  ot  tne 
tenant  expired,  from  the  want  of  renewal,  within  a certain  definite  period — say  sixty-one 

c yeaTS— inisuch  case  a proportion  of  that  expense  should  bo  paid  by  the  college,  proportionate 
to  the  residue  of  the  term  then  unexpired.  If  the  tenant  had  to  build  an  expensive  house, 
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and  had  a probability  of  being  put  out  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  the  college  should  be 
permitted  to  say,  *•  Expend  £6,000  on  it,  and  if  you  are  put  out  by  want  of  renewal  (make 
the  renewal  a subject  oi  bargain,  if  you  do  not  make  the  bargain)  the  proportion  of  the  sum 
expended  in  building  that  bouse  to  be  paid  by  the  college,  shall  be  left  to  arbitration.” 

4.  How  is  that  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant  made? — It  never  is  made  now. 
The  tenant  trusts  implicitly  to  the  taitb  of  the  landlord,  and  is  perfectly  safe  in  doing  so.  as 
the  witnesses  admit  there  never  was  an  instance  in  which  such  an  improvement  was  taken 
advantage  ot  by  the  college.  The  college,  at  present,  has  not  the  power  of  entering  into 
such  an  arrangement ; it  can  only  grant  a twenty-one  years’  lease,  and  I have  suggested 
that  the  college  should  agree  to  an  alteration  of  the  law  to  enable  it  to  do  so ; of  course, 
leaving  it  to  its  discretion  whether  the  improvement,  in  any  particular  case,  is  such  a one 
aa  to  require  it.  In  fact,  any  discretion  left  to  the  college  the  tenants  know  will  be  most 
liberally  exercised.  The  danger  is,  if  you  give  it  too  much  power,  that  it  will  deprive  itself 
of  all  its  property  by  its  liberality. 

5.  Have  you  also  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Sullivan  ?— I have. 

6.  Are  there  any  observations  which  you  wish  to  make  upon  the  statements  contained 
in  that  evidence  ? — The  witness  has  made  a confusion  between  the  college  and  the  under- 
tenants of  the. college,  over  whom  it  can  exercise  no  control.  The  rent  received  by  the 
college  is  not  in  amount  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  sum  stated  by  the  witness,  nor  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  value  of  the  land.  It  is  also  a small  gross  rent,  arising  out  of  a large  property, 
but  not  in  any  manner  apportioned  among  the  different  farms  into  which  it  has  been  subdi- 
vided. The  college  never  distrains  for  its  rent,  nor  has  it  any  agent  in  the  country  to  collect 
its  rent ; on  the  contrary,  for  a period  of  about  twenty  years,  Mr.  Richard  Orpen,  the 
immediate  tenant  of  the  college,  always  pays  his  rent  punctually  to  the  college,  and  generally 
before  he  has  received  his  rent  from  his  tenants.  I understand  that  about  sixty  years  ago 
the  then  tenant  of  the  college,  a Mr.  Blennerhassett,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  a 
number  of  tenants  that  they  should  hold  the  property  among  them  in  certain  proportions, 
with  a toties  quoties  clause  of  renewal,  reserving  to  himself  a profit  of  £300,  late  currency, 
per  annum.  Mr.  Blennerhassett’s  interest  was  purchased  about  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Orpen,  who  is  a mere  rent-charger,  and  has  no  control  over  the  land.  His  tenants  have 
conducted  themselves  like  fee-simple  proprietors ; some  of  them  have  become  involved  in 
debt,  and  others  in  law,  and  some  of  them,  I believe,  set  their  lands  too  high,  and  treat  their 
tenants  very  badly.  The  only  remedy  that  occurs  to  me  is,  that  the  college  should  more 
frequently  increase  its  rents,  so  as  only  to  permit  a single  tenant  to  exist  between  the  college 
and  the  tenant  of  the  soil.  The  college  then  having  an  interest  in  the  value  of  the  land, 
could  contribute  most  libei'ally  to  the  improvements  on  it. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Dublin,  Thursday,  30th  January,  1845. 

Major-General  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne,  K.C.B.,  and  William  Thomas  Mnlvany,  esq., 
further  examined. 

1.  [To  Sir  John  Burgoyne.'] — Since  you  were  last  examined  have  you  made  any  change 

in  your  manner  of  keeping  in  repair  the  roads  placed  under  your  superintendence  ? On 

some  occasions,  desires  have  been  expressed  by  counties  to  have  the  roads  for  which  they 
paid  repaired  by  general  contract,  and  in  those  cases  we  have  complied,  though  we  do  not 
approve  of  it  ourselves,  and  do  not  think  it  has  answered. 

2.  Have  you  made  any  return  similar  to  the  one  which  you  formerly  gave  us,  with  respect 
to  drainage  ? — [Mr.  Mulvany .] — We  have  a return,  which  I will  hand  in  at  a future  time, 
as  it  is  not  quite  complete,  which  shows  the  number  of  cases  for  which  applications  have 
been  made,  and  the  state  of  progress  hi  which  the  several  surveys  and  measures  are. — [ Vide 
Appendix,  No.  38.]  [Sir  John  Burgoyne.] — It  is,  hi  fact,  a continuation  of  the  former 
return.  [Mr.  Mulvany .] — I may  just  mention  to  the  commissioners  the  general  fact, 
that  we  have  about  thirty-five  districts  applied  for  in  Ireland,  containing,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  calculate  (for  some  of  them  are  not  yet  surveyed),  130,000  acres ; and  that  we  have 
received  up  to  the  present  time  for  preliminary  deposits,  for  surveys  and  so  forth,  £7,620, 
including  the  sum  of  £300  which  the  government  have  granted  towardsthe  survey  of  Lough 
Corrib,  as  regards  a navigable  communication  to  the  sea.  I believe  the  estimates  of  those 
works  amount  to  more  than  £600,000  at  present. 

3.  What  progress  has  been  made  in  the  execution  of  those  works  ? — Two  of  them  were 
commenced  last  year,  about  June  last,  one  the  Blackwater,  in  the  counties  of  Meath  and 
Kildare,  the  other  the  river  Dee,  in  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Meath.  Four  more  cases 
are  now  ready  for  borrowing  the  money,  and  we  are  negotiating  for  the  loans  to  proceed 
with  them  this  spring.  Two  important  cases  are  pending,  one  a case  in  the  county  of 
Wexford,  waiting  the  assent  of  the  Admiralty,  for  forming  an  embankment  across  an  estuary, 
and  the  other  wants  a few  of  the  necessary  assents.  There  are  two  more  cases  very  far 
advanced,  for  which  we  are  preparing  to  hold  the  formal  meetings  to  receive  assents,  and 
as  to  a large  proportion  of  the  remainder,  they  are  proceeding  in  their  second  stages  of 
preliminary  surveys  and  valuations. 

4.  Have  you  had  any  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  procuring  the  money? — We  have  had 
some.  In  the  one  case  of  the  Blackwater,  now  under  execution,  the  money  was  borrowed 
from  the  government  through  the  Board  of  Public  Works ; in  the  other,  it  was  borrowed 
from  private  individuals. 


28th  January,  1845, 

1120. 

M.  Longfield,  esq., 
LL.D. 


See  Rev.  J.  O'Sulli- 
van's Evidence, 
JpS.y 


SO th  January,  1845, 

1121. 

SirJ.Burgoyne.K.c.B. 

and 

W.  T.Mulrany.eiq. 
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SO th  January,  1845. 
112.2.. 

SlrJ  Burgoyne, K.c.n. 

and 

W.  T.  Mulvany,  esq. 


5.  Have  any  difficulties  arisen  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it  from  private  individuals  ?— There 
is  a slowness  and  unwillingness  to  come  forward,  apparently  owing  to  the  novelty  of  the 
investment.  We  have  applied,  as  stated  in  the  former  evidence,  to  the  proprietors  in  the 
district,  and  but  rarely  had  offers  from  them.  It  must  be  recollected  that  we  have  but  six 
cases  in  which  we  have  applied  for  money  as  yet.  In  two  of  those  cases,  proprietors  are 
coming  forward  with  money.  They  have  made  offers  of  the  money.  In  two  others  we  have 
had  no  offers  from  proprietors,  and  we  have  advertised  in  the  papers.  _ We  have  had  a 
number  of  people  coming  forward,  mating  tenders  of  money,  but  not  in  a way  that  was 
satisfactory,  or  apparently  as  if  they  were  determined  to  proceed  with  their  offers.  The 
chief  difficulty  seems  to  be,  that  these  are  cases  of  small  loans,  and  the  repayment  by 
instalments,  which  is,  nevertheless,  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  working  of  the  act,  because 
it  enables  the  parties  to  repay  in  proportion  as  the  increased  profit  affords  the  means. 

6.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  any  public  bodies,  such  as  insurance  companies 
or  chartered  banks  ?— We  have  had  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  in  the  very  early  stage  of  the 
act,  and  they  seemed  desirous  of  lending  at  a moderate  interest ; but  they  were  prevented 
from  lending  money  on  landed  security  by  the  provisions  of  their  own  act.  We  have  had 
no  communication,  that  I recollect,  with  insurance  companies,  or  any  other  bodies.  We 
have  applied  to  no  distinct  parties  on  the  subject  of  procuring  loans,  except  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  and  we  made  that  exception,  because  wo  thought  it  possible  that  great  public 
establishment  might  find  it  convenient  to  make  advances  generally  for  these  measures  on 
favourable  terms,  which  at  the  same  time  would  simplify  very  much  all  the  money  transac- 
tions. [Sir  John  Burgoyne.']— Several  parties  have  expressed  a desire  to  lend  us  money, 
which  they  have  not  persevered  in  afterwards,  from  some  difficulty  which  they  found.  In 
one  case  a gentleman  was  deterred  by  the  advice  of  his  counsel. 

7.  Are  you  aware  what  objection  was  raised  by  that  counsel  ? — [3Ir.  Mulvany. 1 — I believe 
the  obj  ection  was  chiefly  founded  on  an  assumption,  that  if  the  commissioners  failed  to  perform 
their  duty  of  making  their  award,  or  enforcing  the  repayment  from  the  proprietors,  a direct 
means  of  compelling  them  to  do  so  was  wanting ; but  we  are  under  the  impression  that  if  such 
a case  can  be  supposed  to  occur,  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  could  compel  the  performance 
of  the  duty  required  by  the  act.  At  all  events,  a high  legal  authority,  having  considered 
this  and  all  other  objections,  lent  his  own  money  on  the  security,  and  the  crown  law  advisers 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  in  the  case  of  a loan  from  the  government,  that  the  security  was 
sufficient  and  good ; and  recently,  a second  loan  has  been  offered  by  a barrister  of  eminence, 
who  has  fully  considered  the  act,  so  that  we  have  ourselves  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 

8.  Are  we  to  understand  that  you  have  obtained  the  money  at  present  only  for  two 
cases,  and  that  in  one  of  those  you  have  obtained  it  from  the  Treasury  ? — That  is  all.  We 
have  only  recently  applied  to  the  proprietors  for  the  money  for  four  others,  and  to  the 
public  by  advertisement  for  two  of  these.  Those  cases  in  which  we  have  recently  applied 
are  very  small  in  amount — sums  of  £2,000  to  £3,000. 

9.  How  long  is  it  since  you  made  the  application  for  those  by  advertisement  ? — I should 
think  a month. 

10.  Have  you  in  that  time  had  any  applications  which  you  consider  to  be  made  bond  fide 
with  the  intention  of  going  on  with  the  loan? — We  have  had  two  or  three  from  money 
agents  looking  for  fees  in  the  lending,  and  we  have  had  some  bond  fide  applications  from 
capitalists.  In  one  of  those  cases  mentioned  one  proprietor  offers  to  lend  the  whole 
money;  in  another  of  them  the  proprietor’s  Mends  offer  to  lend  three-fourths  of  the 
money. 

11.  The  question  was  particularly  directed  to  cases  in  which  the  proprietor's  did  not 
themselves  advance  the  money,  as  in  dealing  with  these  things  in  Ireland  we  must  expect 
a number  of  drainages  to  he  brought  forward,  in  which  the  individuals  may  not  have  the 
money  ? — Those  are  the  cases  which  are  yet  pending  under  advertisement. 

12.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  at  which  you  make  the  loans  ? — The  maximum  rate 
allowed  by  the  act  is  five  per  cent.  We  have  borrowed  some  from  private  individuals  at 
four,  and  some  at  five  per  cent.  Many  of  the  applicants  have  asked  whether  we  would 
give  them  four  and  a half;  that  seems  to  be  the  general  expectation  of  applicants  for 
money  under  a drainage.  [S*V  John  Burgoyne .] — There  can  be  little  doubt  if  the  security 
were  quite  understood,  that  it  would  be  got  at  four,  or  perhaps  less.  \_Mr.  Mulvany .] — 
There  is  not  any  doubt  on  my  mind  about  it,  for  the  charge  attaches  to  all  other  lands  of 
the  same  estate  within  one  mile  of  the  lands  drained,  as  well  as  the  lands  actually  drained. 

13.  What  is  the  course  adopted  by  the  board  with  respect  to  the  payment  of  interest 
upon  money  borrowed? — We  borrow  sufficient  money  to  pay  the  interest  during  the 
execution  of  the  works,  and  up  to  the  period  of  our  making  our  award. 

14.  Do  you  mean  that  in  practice  any  person  lending  money  would  be  secure  of  having 
his  interest  regularly  paid  ? — Decidedly  so. 

15.  With  respect  to  the  repayment  of  the  instalments,  what  is  the  course  adopted? — 
We  apportion  the  instalments  so  that  they  shall,  if  possible,  be  paid  out  of  the  increased 
•profit  conferred  upon  the  land.  Thus,  if  we  borrow  £10,000,  and  it  is  repayable,  say  in 

ten  years  from  the  making  of  the  award,  £l,000  of  capital  is  repaid  each  year,  and  the 
whole  of  the  interest  due  upon  the  loan  up  to  that  period. 

16.  Is  the  interest  paid  half-yearly  or  yearly? — We  propose  to  have  it  paid  half-yearly. 

17.  Is  there  not  in  that  mode  of  repayment  a very  heavy  amount  of  interest,  and  also 
instalment  due  at  the  time  when  the  works  are  only  just  finished  ? — There  is ; but  there  is 
a power  in  the  commissioners  to  arrange  it  in  certain  cases  where  the  lands  do  not  yield 
the  means  of  paying  it  in  the  first  instance,  to  defer  all  payment  of  principal  to  a year 
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or  so  afterwards.  In  fact,  tlie  arrangement  of  the  instalments  is  wholly  with  the  commis- 
sioners as  to  the  period.  However,  lands  that  are  now  profitable  are  relieved,  to  a very 
great  extent,  during  the  first  operations  of  the  works,  and  the  repayment  will  frequently 
not  commence  until  the  second  year  afterwards.  Other  lands,  such  as  mud  lands,  of  a 
nature  not  to  he  rendered  profitable  so  rapidly,  would  require  us  to  make  the  instalments 
of  principal  commence,  perhaps,  a year  or  two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  works. 

18.  Is  the  arrangement  of  the  instalments  made  at  the  period  of  borrowing  the  money, 
or  have  you  a power  of  varying  it  afterwards  ? — We  must  make  it  necessarily  at  borrowing 
the  money,  otherwise  we  cannot  state  the  period  to  the  lender  when  each  debenture  shall 
be  payable. 

19.  Have  you  any  power  of  varying  it  afterwards  ? — The  award  is  the  period  when  it  is 
bond  fide  fixed  by  the  commissioners,  and  unless  they  were  to  exercise  a power  at  variance 
with  the  arrangement  which  they  made  on  borrowing  the  money,  there  would  be  no  power 
to  vary  it. 

20.  Have  you  made  any  application  to,  or  had  any  communication  with,  any  person  or 
persons  wishing  to  form  a company  for  lending  money? — [Sir  John  Burgoyne .] — I had  a 
conversation  with  a gentleman  from  London  respecting  it,  who  stated  that  lie  acted  for 
some  large  capitalists,  and  considered  that  if  the  matter  were  found  satisfactory,  he  could 
get  up  a company  to  fulfil  every  object  that  we  might  require.  Part  of  his  proposition  was 
for  advancing  money,  and  part  was  for  undertaking  the  execution  of  the  operations.  As 
far  as  advancing  the  money  goes,  if  it  could  be  done,  I think  if  it  could  be  made  to  answer 
for  a company,  it  would  be  very  advantageous  ; but  as  to  working  the  operation,  I should 
be  decidedly  averse  to  it,  for  I think  it  would  be  attended  with  very  considerable  expense 
to  all  the  parties,  and  great  inconveniences. 

21.  What  are  the  difficulties  which  you  see  in  the  mode  of  their  executing  the  work 
under  the  superintendence  of  some  one  appointed  by  you  to  see  that  it  was  properly 
done  ? — They  must  do  it  by  contract,  or  by  agents  employed  here  who  must  be  paid,  and 
they  must  have  a considerable  profit  themselves  upon  the  working  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, which  under  the  present  system  is  saved.  Besides  that,  the  plans  when  once  made 
must  be  irrevocably  fixed,  which  I think  would  be  a very  great  inconvenience,  and  probably 
attended  with  a great  increase  of  expense  ; for  in  the  first  instance,  we  endeavour  to 
make  out  plans  as  full  as  possible,  and  the  probability  is,  that  alterations  would  be  made 
for  reductions,  rather  than  for  increase.  But  at  all  events,  in  a work  of  that  kind,  there 
ought  to  be  an  opening  for  alterations  that  may  be  desirable  during  the  course  of  the 
work.  [Mr.  Mulvany. ] — They  are  a very  different  class  of  works  from  roads,  or  railroads, 
or  most  other  works  that  are  unconnected  with  water,  and  in  every  instance  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  modifications  have  been  most  usefully  made.  The  company  must  have 
profits,  or  else  they  would  not  be  led  to  undertake  them ; they  must  have  an  establishment 
as  large  as  the  establishment  that  would  be  employed  under  the  present  system,  and  there 
must  be  another  establishment  to  watch  them,  all  which  would  lead  to  an  increased  tax 
upon  agricultural  improvement,  which  we  are  disposed  to  think  is  not  necessary,  and  that 
it  would  not  bear. 

22.  Still,  if  the  company  would  execute  the  work  for  the  sum  at  which  you  estimated  it, 
there  would  be  no  loss  to  the  individuals  if  they  did  not  exceed  that  estimate  ? — There 
would  be  a great  loss  to  the  labourers  of  the  district,  supposing  the  work  to  be  executed 
for  the  same  sum ; because  the  parties  would  have  no  inducement  to  undertake  it,  except 
to  make  a profit  out  of  it.  That  profit  must  be  derived  from  the  gross  sum,  and  if  we 
expended  the  gross  sum,  that  gross  sum  must  be  expended  amongst  the  labourers  and 
parties  employed  without  profit.  I have  no  doubt,  that  a company  could  be  formed  with 
very  great  advantage  to  themselves,  for  the  lending  of  money  for  drainage  measures,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  a monopoly  in  the  lending  of  it,  which,  however,  is  the  difficulty. 
They  would  take  in  their  amounts  in  small  shares  from  their  proprietary  as  we  required  the 
money  from  them,  and  as  soon  as  we  repaid  them  any  money,  they  would  issue  those  monies 
again  to  us  on  other  drainage  measures,  and  so  they  would  keep  up  the  circulation  at  a larger 
rate  of  interest  than  they  would  otherwise  get  in  ordinary  pursuits  for  money ; and  it  is 
more  than  probable,  that  such  debentures  would  under  such  a system  be  at  a premium  in 
the  market,  of  which  the  company  would  derive  the  advantage.  [Sir  J ohn  Burgoyne.] — From 
communications  which  I have  had  with  a great  number  of  proprietors,  I am  satisfied,  that 
the  very  general  opinion  would  be  a great  disinclination  to  have  the  work  done  by  companies. 
[Mr.  Mulvany.'] — One  great  cause  of  the  failure  of  Mr.  More  0‘Ferrall’s  Drainage  Act,  is 
the  machinery,  being  by  joint  stock  company. 

23.  Is  there  not  a danger,  that  in  case  of  any  of  those  alterations  to  which  you  nave 

referred  being  made  by  you,  or  otherwise  any  mistake  in  the  calculations,  a large  additional 
sum  may  be  had  to  be  paid  by  the  proprietors  ? — The  same  danger  would  exist  in  case  ot 
its  being  done  by  a company.  n _ n n , ,, 

24.  Not  if  the  company  agreed  to  do  it  for  a particular  sum  ?— We  would  not  alter  the 

original  plans,  unless  we  saw  it  advantageous  to  the  measure  ; and  if  it  were  agreed  to  be 
done  by  a company,  we  would  in  the  same  way  direct  that  company  to  make  the  alteration 
necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  measure.  _ . , , 

25.  Suppose  any  mistake  to  have  been  made  in  the  calculations,  or  any  loss  in  the  outlay, 
would  not  that  fall  upon  the  individuals  if  it  were  not  done  by  a company  ?— It  seems  more 
fitting  that  it  should  fall  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  measure  than  upon  a company,  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  measure  but  to  make  profit  out  of  it. 

26.  Should  not  they  take  the  chance  of  loss,  also,  as  well  as  of  profit?— Why  should  the 

Part  HI.  6 E 
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proprietors,  some  of  whom  may  be  dissenting,  he  liable  for  the  additional  sum  ? It  is  all 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors,  assenting  and  dissenting,  and  therefore  must 

he  at  their  risk,  through  whatever  instrumentality  it  is  carried  out.  [Sir  John  Burgoyne^] 

If  the  company  are  to  be  at  any  risk,  they  will  require  higher  terms  to  cover  that  risk. 
[Mr.  Mulvany .] — We  have  invariably  found  in  dealing  with  contractors,  that  if  a case  of 
mistake  were  proved,  they  would  have  a legal  remedy  against  us  to  recover  the  amount  for 
the  mistake ; and  certainly,  they  would  have  an  equitable  one.  [Sir  John  Burgoyne.] — We 
do  not  find  that  the  contract  system  saves  us  from  risk  by  any  means ; on  the  contrary,  it 
leads  to  much  more  expense. 

27.  Have  you  considered  any  plan  for  dealing  with  smaller  works,  which  may  not  be  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  expense  of  going  through  the  costs  of  survey,  inspection, 
&c.,  required  by  this  act  ? — [Mr.  Mulvany .] — There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  but 
that  laid  down  in  the  Rivers  Act  of  1842  (an  amendment  of  the  1 and  2 Wm.  IV.,  c.  57), 
to  proceed  by  grand  jury  presentment.  But  the  expenses  under  our  act  that  are  additional 
to  the  actual  necessaries  to  be  gone  through  by  parties  themselves,  if  they  are  prudent  and 
wish  to  carry  out  the  matter  successfully,  are  but  very  small.  They  are  merely  the  holding 
of  courts  and.  inquiries  in  the  country,  which  amount  to  from  £60  to  £70,  or  perhaps  £100, 
in  each  case  ; and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  not  counterbalanced  by  the  advantage  of 
the  use  of  the  board,  and  its  establishment. 

28.  Does  the  act,  in  its  practical  working,  require  any  amendments,  which  you  would 
suggest  ? — It  would  be  a great  advantage,  if  the  time  occupied  by  the  requirements  of  the 
act  in  preliminary  proceedings  could  be  shortened,  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  acceded  to  by  parties  dissenting ; and  it  probably  has  advantages  that  counter- 
balance its-  disadvantages,  inasmuch  as  it  affords  ample  time  for  objection,  and  makes  the 
whole  proceeding  the  voluntary  act  of  the  great  majority  of  the  proprietors.  It  would  be 
a great  advantage  if  banking  establishments,  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  for  instance,  were  relieved 
from  the  prohibition  that  exists  against  their  lending  money  for  such  purposes  in  Ireland, 
and  if  the  transfer  of  certificates  or  debentures  were  relieved  from  stamp  duty. 

29.  You  gave  us,  on  the  19th  of  January  last,  the  state  of  the  grant  fund;  what  is  the 
present  state  of  that  fund  ? — [Sir  John  Burgoyne .] — I have  a paper  which  gives  that — 
[handing  it  in.  Vide  Appendix,  No.  39.]  There  appears  a little  discrepancy  in  the  amount 
sanctioned.  There  are£U5,500  put  down  as  appropriated. — and  in  thelastit  was£ll7,000; 
that  is  to  say,  there  appears  to  be  a less  gross  sum  appropriated  now  than  before.  That 
arises  from  grants  having  been  abandoned.  The  whole  amount  granted  is  £125,000. 

30.  You  mention  a balance  of  £4,800  remaining  unexpended  also,  on  the  fishery  fund ; 
what  is  the  nature  of  that  fund  ? — That  is  the  old  fund  remaining  ten  years  ago  under  the 
Fishery  Acts,  and  it  is  now  made  applicable  to  any  fishery  purposes ; and  from  that  the- 
grants  to  fishery  piers  are  usually  made,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury. 

31.  Upon  what  terms  are  those  grants  made? — The  fishery  grants  for  fishery  piers  may 
be  made  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  the  estimates.  The  grants  made- 
under  the  Public  Works  Act  can  only  be  to  the  amount  of  one-half.  When  I formerly 
gave  evidence,  I alluded  to  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  grant  fund ; but  it  seems  from 
the  rate  at  which  applications  come  to  us,  if  they  are  not  increased,  that  we  have  enough 
to  go  on  yet  for  some  time.  [Mr.  Mulvany.'] — I think,  with  reference  to  the  fishery  piers, 
that  greatly  arises  from  the  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  grants  requiring  the 
individual  to  pay  the  money.  You  cannot  grant  it  even  on  a grand  jury  presentment,  or 
if  the  district  agree  to  pay,  unless  the  individual  advance  the  money.  And  it  very  often 
happens  that  the  immediate  district  is  more  benefited  than  the  individual. 

32.  Suppose  the  money  was  raised  by  that  district,  and  paid  in  through  the  individual, 
would  there  be  an  objection  in  that  case  ? — [»Sir  John  Burgoyne .] — If  it  is  not  done  by 
presentment ; if  it  is  a voluntary  subscription  we  do  not  care  where  it  comes  from.  Such 
a system  might  be  very  desirable,  but  it  is  not  as  yet  authorised  in  any  act  of  Parliament. 

33.  You  stated  that  the  return  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1843,  showed  a profit  to  government  upon  the  loans  calculated  at  £33,000  ; have  you  any 
continuation  of  that? — I have,  up  to  the  10  th  of  October,  1843.  Here  is  a return  up  to 
the  5th  of  January,  1844 — [producing  a paper.  Vide  Appendix,  No.  40]  ; and  this  is  up 
to  the  5th  of  January,  1845 — [producing  another  paper.  Vide  Appendix,  No.  41.] 

34.  Is  that  the  gross  profit  to  the  5th  of  January,  1845  ? — It  is  not  quite  correct,  it  is  an 
assumed  profit ; but  I imagine  if  it  were  worked  out  very  correctly  it  would  turn  out  to 
be  more.  If  the  commissioners  are  desirous  of  going  into  many  particulars  upon  this 
subject,  I should  be  very  glad  if  they  would  have  Mr.  Walker,  our  accountant,  here,  who 
could  explain  it  very  fully,  as  to  the  profit  and  loss,  and  how  it  is  made  out.  There  was  & 
difficulty  in  making  it  in  minutue ; and  he  would  explain  to  the  commissioners  why  this 
profit  ought  to  be  more  considerable.  The  accompanying  statement  (D)  shows  an  estimated 
profit,  under  different  views. 


Statement  D,  referred  to. 

Ireland. — Public  Works;  Exchequer  Issues ; Estimated  Profits. 

In  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  3rd  May,  1843,  a return  was  presented, 
being  a general  statement  of  the  transactions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  from  their 
appointment  under  the  1st  and  2nd  Wm.  IV.,  chap.  33,  showing  the  working  of  exchequer  bill  issues, 
with,  repayments,  and  the  estimated  profit  up  to  5th  January,  1843. 

This  statement,  made  out  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principle  adopted  in  a similar  one  furnished 
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by  the  English  Loan  Commissioners,  and  which  was  referred  to  this  board  as 
exhibits  an  estimated  profit  up  to  the  5th  January,  1843,  of 
A statement  on  the  like  principle,  if  carried  up  to  the  5th  January,  1844,  would 

show  an  estimated  profit  of  . . . . . .47  374  0 0 

And  if  to  5th  January,  1845,  of  . ......  51,719  0 0 

The  issue  of  exchequer  bills  ceased  on  the  10th  October,  1843,  from  which  date  the  issues  were 
made  from  the  consolidated  fund,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  6 & 7 Vic.,  chap.  44.  A statement, 
then — [see  statement  E.\  which  includes  these  issues,  with  their  repayment,  up  to  the  5th  January, 
1845,  shows  the  estimated  profit  on  the  whole  to  be  ....  £52,155  13  1] 

The  principle  assumed  in  these  statements  is,  that  government  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  interest 
on  all  advances  made  in  exchequer  bills,  or  otherwise,  at  an  average  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum, 
until  such  advances  have  been  repaid  into  the  exchequer  ; and  a calculation  of  interest,  pro  and  con, 
has  been  made  in  each  statement  accordingly. 

There  is  another  way  of  estimating  the  profits  arising  to  the  public  from  the  operation  of  loans 
made  by  exchequer  bills,  and  which  appears  to  coincide  with  the  intention  of  the  legislature,  as 
expressed  in  the  1 & 2 Wm.  IV.,  chap.  33,  sec.  57,  and  this  consists  in  striking  a balance  between 
the  total  amount  of  interest  paid  bp  government  on  the  bills  issued  up  to  the  given  period,  and  that 
received  from  the  debtors  of  the  board  to  the  like  date. 

The  profit  at  the  foot  of  loan  transactions,  when  estimated  on  the  principle  last  adverted  to,  will 
appear  to  be  much  greater  than  under  that  which  recognises  as  one  of  its  elements  a Dr.  and  Cr. 
interest  account  at  three  per  cent,  with  the  exchequer,  for  a reason  which  will  be  obvious. 

Thus,  if  to  the  amount  of  interest  on  loans  made  by  exchequer  bills,  which 
has  been  actually  received  from  parties,  viz.,  . . . .£161,056  13  2 

We  add  the  amount  due  on  5th  January,  1845,  ....  17,246  2 9 


model  for  theirs,  30 th  January,  1845. 
£32,980  0 0 
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There  is  a total  of,  ...... 

178,302  15 

11 

From  which  deduct  the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  bills  issued  for  the 

same  period,  ........ 

86,480  1 

7 

And  there  appears  a profit  of 

91,822  14 

4 

From  this,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deduct  the  bad  debts,  esti- 

mated at  ....... 

21,836  5 

3 

Which  leaves  a net  profit  of  ..... 

69,956  9 

1 

A statement,  upon  the  principle  first  laid  down,  has  been  furnished  in  detail,  and  shows  the  esti- 
mated profit  upon  the  working  of  the  exchequer  bill  advances  for  the  same  period  to  be  £51,719. 

It  only  remains  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  amount  of  balances  stated  to  be  yet  outstanding  on  foot 
of  loans  includes  a sum  of  £60,000,  part  of  the  loan  made  in  1836  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
the  repayment  of  which  has  been  directed  from  the  board  into  another  channel ; but  as  this  advance 
has  been  included  on  the  debit  side  in  each  of  the  board’s  statements,  it  is  indispensable  also  to  claim 
credit  for  so  much  as  is  yet  remailing  to  be  repaid. 


Statement  E,  referred  to  in  Statement  D. 

A General  Statement  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  from  then- 
appointment  under  the  Act  of  1st  & 2nd  Wm.  IV.,  chap.  33,  showing  the  total  amount  of  Exchequer 
Bills  issued  to  them  up  to  and  ending  10th  October,  1843  (when  such  issues  ceased),  as  well  as  all 
subsequent  issues  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  up  to  and  ending  5th  January,  1845,  with  interest 
thereon,  calculated  at  three  per  cent. ; the  amount  of  Payments  into  the  Exchequer,  interest  thereon 
being  calculated  at  the  same  rate ; the  balances  of  Loans  outstanding  and  the  estimated  Profit,  to 
the  said  5th  January,  1845  : — 


Dr. 

To  Exchequer  Bills  issued,  total  amount,  £830,650  0 0 

— Consolidated  Fund  Issues,  . . £44,90'-  17  0 

£935,552  17  0 

— Interest  at  three  per  cent,  on  former,  £194,134  3 1 

•-  Interest  at  three  per  cent,  on  latter,  529  16  8 

r £194,663  19  9 


£1,130,216  16  9 

Balance  (being  the  estimated  profit),  52,155  13  11 


£1,182,372  10  8 

Oppice  op  Public  Works,  Dublin, 

April,  1845. 

Part  III. 


By  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer  repayments 

account  Bills,  ....  £662,213  18  3 

— Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer,  account 

Consolidated  Fund,  . . 6,600  16  0 

. £668,814  14  3 

— Interest  at  three  per  cent,  on  former,  89,022  2 4 

— Interest  at  three  per  cent,  on  latter,  . 84  5 9 

89,106  8 1 


£757,921  2 4 

— Balances  of  Loans  outstanding,  viz. — 

On  Exchequer  Bill  loans, 
at  five  per  cent.,  . £121,449  9 10 
On  Exchequer  Bill  loans, 
at  four  per  cent., . 267,829  0 3 

£389,278  10  1 

Interest  due  and  unpaid,  17,246  2 9 

In  Bank  not  transferred,  57 9 3 7 


£407,103  16  5 

Less  by  had  debts,  . £16,500  0 0 
With  accumulated 
interest,  . . 5,336  5 3 

21,836  5 3 


£385,267  11  2 

Add  Balances  of  Loans  out  of 

ConsolidatedFund,  £38,572  5 0 
Addditto,  Interestdue,  611  12  2 

39,183  17  2 

£424,451  8 4 


£1,182,372  10  8 
J.  C.  Walker,  Accountant. 
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35.  Could  you  complete  the  account  which  you  have  handed  in  by  showing  what  is  the 
profit,  up  to  this  date,  on  the  sums  advanced  directly  from  the  consolidated  fund,  allowing 
three  per  cent,  interest  in  both  cases  ? — Certainly. 

36.  With  respect  to  the  operations  under  the  Drainage.  Act,  what  do  you  consider  to  he 
the  causes  of  the  delay  that  takes  place  in  carrying  them  into  effect? — [Mr.  Mulvany.]— 
The  delay  has  been  chiefly  that  caused  by  the  nature  of  the  pursuit  in  one  respect ; and 
secondly,  by  the  time  occupied  in  preliminary  measures,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  act.  For  instance,  the  flooded  districts  can  only  be  examined  at  certain  periods  of  the 
years ; and  if  the  examination  be  not  completed  whilst  they  are  in  a state  fit  for  it,  a whole 
year  may  elapse  before  that  examination  can  be  completed.  And  in  the  same  way,  with 
reference  to  powers  of  appeal,  which  are  given  in  the  act,  to  the  quarter  sessions,  which 
only  occur  four  times  in  a year,  if  the  documents  are  not  lodged  in  such  precise  time  as 
leaves  a sufficient  period  for  the  parties  to  give  notice  of  appeal,  we  are  necessarily  thrown 
out  for  three  months  longer.  The  delays  in  procuring  money  have  been  very  slight  in 
comparison. 

[The  ivitnesses  withdrew .] 


Adam  Walker,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  O’Brien  Dillon,  is  there  any  explanation  that  you 
wish  to  offer  to  the  commissioners  ? — I would  beg  to  say,  that  with  regard  to  allowances 
made  to  tenants  for  improvements  on  Mr.  O’Brien’s  estates,  Mr.  Dillon,  though  employed 
as  le"al  adviser  by  me,  was  never  consulted  on  these  matters,  and  could  therefore  know 
nothing  about  them ; and  I am  not  aware  of  any  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Dillon  on  the 
small  piece  of  land  he  holds  that  would  entitle  him  to  any  remuneration.  _ Mr.  O’Brien  has 
frequently,  during  the  time  I have  been  his  agent  (nearly  nine  years),  given  large  sums  of 
money  for  improvements  on  these  farms.  There  never  was  an  instance  where  a tenant  who 
had  made  improvements  on  his  farm,  was  ejected,  for  the  pui’pose  of  getting  a new  tenant,  or 
increasing  the  rent  on  Mr.  O’Brien’s  estates ; nor  do  I know  of  any  on  any  other  estate. 
Mr.  Dillon  has  explained  the  latter  part  of  his  answer  on  this  subject,  as  applying  to  the 
country  generally,  and  not  to  Mr.  O’Brien’s  estates. 

[ The  witness  withdrew.'] 


Dublin,  Friday,  31st  January,  1845. 

Michael  Scanlon,  sworn  and  examined. 

1.  What  situation  do  you  hold? — I am  bailiff  to  Colonel  Perceval,  on  the  property  of 
Quarryfield. 

2.  Who  is  the  agent  of  that  property  ? — Mr.  Thomas  Smith.  He  is  ill  with  a severe 
cold  and  unable  to  attend. 

3.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Finn,  relative  to  some  proceedings  on 
the  estate  of  Quarryfield  ? — I have. 

4.  Are  you  yourself  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  those  proceedings  ? — I am. 

5.  Do  you  know  how  long  Colonel  Perceval  has  had  that  property  ? — Last  May  day  was 
twelve  months  since  he  got  possession  of  it. 

6.  Did  he  purchase  it  under  the  court  ? — He  did. 

7.  Have  any  families  been  removed  off  that  property  ? — Twenty. 

8.  What  quantity  of  land  had  those  twenty  families  ? — They  had  thirty-six  acres  and 
seven  perches  among  the  whole  of  them. 

9.  What  became  of  those  people,  generally  ? — They  are  still  living  there. 

10.  Were  they  allowed  their  houses  ? — They  were  allowed  their  houses ; he  did  not  disturb 
one  of  them. 

11.  To  whom  has  the  land  been  given;  what  has  been  done  with  it? — It  has  been  given 
to  the  former  tenants  on  the  land,  except  two  that  happened  to  live  on  the  land ; that  was 
the  parish  priest  and  another  man  of  the  name  of  Dorey,  who  got  four  acres  and  twenty 
perches — about  that ; and  I think  Mr.  James  Henry,  who  is  the  parish  priest,  got  about 
four  acres  and  a half.  He  was  very  willing  to  accommodate  the  priest,  for  there  were  a 
lot  of  young  trees  and  quicks  laid  up  for  him,  to  ornament  a house  that  he  has  built  about 
there. 

12.  How  are  those  persons  who  had  those  little  bits  of  land,  and  remain  there  occu- 
pied ; do  they  work  as  labourers  ? — They  do.  There  are  some  of  them  bad  labourers,  and 
they  work  backwards  and  forwards,  according  as  they  get  it  to  do.  They  get  their  manure 
from  the  persons  who  have  got  the  land,  and  their  potatoes,  and  one  thing  and  other. 

13.  What  is  the  common  size  of  the  farms,  as  the  land  is  now  held ; what  is  the  common 
size  of  the  holdings  ? — It  is  from  two  acres  to  eight  and  nine  and  ten,  and  I think  there  is 
fourteen  in  one  common  man’s  hands,  except  one  division,  running  up  to  twenty-one  acres, 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Irwin,  brother  to  Mr.  Irwin,  of  Dublin — he  lived  upon  the  land. 

14.  Did  he  live  upon  the  land  before  ? — Yes. 

15.  Has  the  agent  sent  up  any  statement  by  you? — Ye3. 

16.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  the  property  at  Ballinadden,  which  Colonel  Perceval 
purchased  ? — I do.  It  is  the  same  property  as  Quarryfield.  Mr.  Yerdon  knew  nothing 
about  it  whatever,  but  believed  some  other  man’s  word. 

[The  witness  withdrew.] 
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Alexander  Clendining  Lambert,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  Bowen,  given  at  Ballinrobe? I have. 

2.  Is  there  any  statement  which  you  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  that  evidence? 

There  is.  He  states  there,  that  there  were  fines  received  by  Mr.  Dillon  Browne’s  agent 
for  that  land.  Mr.  Clendinning,  who  is  my  colleague,  is  not  able  to  attend  here;  but  I know 
he  has  not  received  fees  ; and  it  is  not  the  habit  of  our  office  to  receive  such  fees.  It  is  not 
directly  stated  there  by  Mr.  Bowen,  but  there  is  an  implication.  But  upon  going  through  the 
whole  of  his  evidence,  which  I did  not  see  before  coming  into  the  adjoining  room.  I find  that  it 
is  not  me  he  alludes  to,  nor  to  our  house ; ho  has  mixed  up  his  evidence  so  that  reading  one 
extract  of  it  leaves  an  implication,  which,  upon  reading  the  whole  of  his  evidence,  is  not  so. 

3.  Are  you  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  management  of  Mr.  Dillon  Browne’s  pro- 
perty to  know  wbat  course  has  been  taken  as  to  fines  ? — I am.  I know  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  his  having  taken  those  fines.  He  has  a farm  in  his  own  hands  on  the  estate,  which 
he  let  for  two  years  or  three  years  in  con-acre.  It  is  generally  the  habit  in  that  country, 
where  the  land  is  let  in  con-acre,  to  let  it  for  three  years  ; and  the  third  year,  wanting  the 
money  at  the  moment,  he  took  the  third  year’s  con-acre  in  hand  before  it  was  set. 

4.  That  it  is  presumed  must  be  what  Mr.  Bowen  alludes  to  ?— Yes.  I know  it  to  be 
tho  fact,  because  it  was  a clerk  in  my  employment  that  managed  the  farm  for  Mr.  Dillon 
Browne,  and  he  told  me  he  received  that  con-acre  in  advance,  and  paid  it  over  to  Mr.  Dillon 
Browne. 

5.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  there  any  practice,  with  respect  to  Mr.  Dillon  Browne’s 
property,  of  fees  being  taken  by  the  agent  from  tenants  to  get  possession? — I know  it  to  be 
contrary  to  the  fact.  There  is  no  such  thing  done  on  it,  nor  is  it  at  all  the  habit  of  our  office, 
in  any  instance.  I see  it  is  an  implication  thrown  upon  agents  generally.  I cannot  answer 
for  other  agents;  but  I merely  wish  to  answer  for  myself,  and  those  connected  with  me. 

[ The  witness  withdrew .] 


Dublin,  Monday,  3rd  February,  1845. 

John  Armstrong,  esq.,  further  examined. 

1.  Have  you  seen  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Finn,  taken  at  Boyle,  and  of  Mr. 
Edward  Howard  Verdon,  taken  at  Sligo  ? — I saw  it  this  day,  in  which  some  charges  are 
made  against  Colonel  Perceval. 

2.  Have  you  any  observations  which  you  wish  to  make  upon  it? — The  only  observation 
I have  to  make  is,  that  I have  been  requested  by  Colonel  Perceval  to  hand  to  the  commis- 
sioners a letter  from  the  Rev.  James  Henry,  P.  P.  of  Ballinadden,  in  the  countv  of  Sligo, 
contradicting  certain  charges  made  against  Colonel  Perceval,  for  having  removed  a number 
of  tenants  from  a property  lately  purchased  by  him  at  Ballinadden.  Living  myself  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  I can  also  state  of  my  own  knowledge,  that  Colonel  Perceval’s 
conduct,  in  the  treatment  of  his  tenants,  has  been  deemed  far  from  harsh  ; on  the  contrary, 
I do  not  believe  any  man  ever  treated  a set  of  paupers  of  the  most  miserable  kind  (for  they 
were  beyond  any  thing  that  was  in  the  country — I never  saw  or  knew  any  thing  like  them) 
with  so  much  lenity  and  kindness  as  Colonel  Perceval  did, — much  more  than  they  expected. 
This  letter  Colonel  Perceval  handed  to  me  yesterday  ; he  was  obliged  himself  to  go  over  to 
attend  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  not  able  to  come  here. 

3.  Will  you  read  that  letter  ? — “ Ballinadden,  January,  31st,  1845.  Sir, — Michael 

Scanlon  (Colonel  Perceval’s  bailiff)  handed  me  your  note,  directed  to  himself,  in  which  you 
express  your  wish  to  know  from  me,  if  I sanction  the  statements  made  by  my  coadjutor,  in 
reference  to  you,  as  sworn  to  before  the  Land  Commission.  In  reply,  I beg  leave  to  say,  first, 
if  you  understand  by  sanction  an  approval  on  my  part  of  making  reports  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission relative  to  you,  that  I had  not  the  least  idea  of  any  such  report  being  made  at  all, 
until  Scanlon  brought  me  the  extract  of  Rev.  Mr.  Finn’s  examination  before  the  commis- 
sioners in  Boyle.  Secondly,  if  you  mean  by  sanction  my  approval  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Finn,  I must  acknowledge  that  there  is  some  misreport,  or  that 
he  made  some  mistake  in  some  of  his  answers.  Thirdly,  if  you  understand  by  sanction 
that  I consider  that  you  deserve  blame  as  an  exterminator  of  Roman  Catholic  tenants,  I at 
once  admit  that  there  is  not  up  to  this  time,  on  this  estate,  the  least  room  for  any  imputation 
of  this  sort  upon  you.  So  far  from  that,  I hereby  bear  my  testimony,  that  youmanifested 
a Christian  and  benevolent  disposition  to  retain  as  many  tenants  (Roman  Catholic)  on  your 
estate,  and  even  more,  than  could  be  reasonably  expected.  The  best  proof  of  this  is,  that 
the  holdings  are  generally  small,  averaging  from  four  to  five  acres.  Would  to  God  that  all 
landlords  acted ; as  you  have  done  here,  and  we  would  not  have  to  deplore  the  fatal  and 
horrifying  results  of  the  clearance  system  1 You  have  not,  and  God  bless  you  for  it,  even 
disturbed  any  of  those  who  could  not  be  provided  with  any  land  out  of  their  houses,  up  to 
this  moment.  I send  a list  of  all  who  had  land  when  you  got  possession,  and  have  none  now, 
as  well  as  of  all  those  who  had  nothing  but  houses,  and  continue  still  as  they  were.  The 
number  of  each  family  you  will  perceive  at  the  margin.  I cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
this  list  in  every  particular,  but  I have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  at  all  events  near  the 
truth.  I remain  your  obedient  humble  servant,  James  Henry. 

“ A.  Perceval,  esq.”  LThe  Krf  has  not  been  given .] 

[The  witness  withdrew .] 
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Appendix,  No.  32. 

Paper  on  Estate  Management.  By  W.  H.  H.  Becher,  esq. ; referred  to  in  Minutes  of 
Evidence,  No.  723,  Q.  4. 

In  or  about  tlie  year  1840,  having  turned  my  attention  more  to  the  interests  and  comforts  of  the 
tenantry  of  those  portions  of  my  estate  under  my  control,  I determined  to  adopt  the  allotment 
system,  and  apportioned  to  each  tenant  a lot  of  ground,  bounded  within  a ring  fence,  of  which  he 
should  be  the  sole  possessor,  and  on  which  I made  it  imperative  on  him  to  reside.  The  prevailing 
custom  among  the  tenantry  of  this  country  has  been,  not  only  to  build  their  houses  together  in  some 
portion  of  each  farm  without  reference  to  advantageous  locality  or  central  position,  but  to  permit 
their  labourers,  and  often  a class  termed  squatters  or  freeholders  (who  have  no  interest  whatever  in 
the  premises),  to  add  their  miserable,  and  seldom  better  than  mud  hovels,  to  the  unsightly  cluster 
of  cabins  referred  to  above.  The  inevitable  consequence  has  been,  interminable  petty  sessions 
litigation,  the  result  of  disputes  arising  out  of  trespasses  unavoidably  committed  by  men,  women, 
children,  cattle,  and  fowl,  on  the  gardens  and  lands  surrounding  the  houses  unprotected  by  insuffi- 
cient fences. 

Another  evil,  and  not  less  to  be  deprecated,  occasioned  by  this  description  of  contiguous  residence, 
is,  that  manure  pits,  deeply  excavated,  up  even  to  the  foundations  of  the  cabins,  and  to  the 
very  doors,  generate  malaria,  filth,  and  every  appearance  of  squalid  misery,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  as  well  as  being  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  presented  a spectacle  of  abject 
wretchedness. 

Independently  of  these  very  objectionable  considerations,  I perceived  that  the  portions  of  the 
farms,  distant  from  the  tenants’  residences,  were  neglected  and  poor.  I ascertained  also  that  sub- 
divisions of  the  land  were  as  numerous  as  they  were  complicated;  so  much  so,  that  in  several 
instances  one  field,  containing  not  more  than  between  two  or  three  acres,  was  divided  into  as  many 
as  five  or  six  different  holdings,  without  other  bounds,  than  a few  stakes  placed  at  intervals,  or  a 
narrow  rib  of  land,  about  one  foot  wide,  to  divide  the  several  possessions,  which  were  alternately 
producing  different  kinds  of  crops. 

In  this  state  of  tenure,  it  could  not  be  expected  that  agricultural  improvement  of  any  kind  would 
be  made ; and  such  was  the  case.  It  is  with  shame  to  myself,  I confess,  I found  my  estate  in  the 
lamentably  neglected  state  I have  described ; and  while  permitted  so  to  remain,  neither  could  the 
moral  or  physical  condition  of  my  tenantry  be  improved.  One-half  at  least,  I may  say  two-thirds,  of 
their  time  was  uuprofitably  spent ; no  agricultural  engagement,  further  than  seed-sowing  and  saving 
their  crops,  seemed  to  occupy  tlicir  spare  hours.  If  any  new  modes  of  cultivation  were  suggested,  or 
improvements  pointed  out,  their  necessity  and  practicability  were  readily  admitted,  hut  never  acted  on. 

I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this  system  is  not  confined  to  my  estate  and  those  immediately 
adjoining ; I believe  it  is  more  general  in  the  western  portion  of  this  county  (Cork),  with  which  I 
am  acquainted. 

This  state  of  things,  with  the  prospect  of  a reduction  in  agricultural  produce  by  the  then  pro- 
jected tariff,  impelled  me  to  rouse  from  my  lethargy,  and  to  adopt  the  change  which  I now  highly 
appreciate,  not  only  for  its  merits,  but  for  the  reciprocal  confidence  established  between  my  tenantry 
and  myself.  The  daily  and  extensive  improvements  progressing  on  every  farm,  so  allotted,  are  not 
less  a source  of  gratification,  than  the  occupation  and  amusement  I enjoy  in  the  inspection  and 
management  of  them  ; where,  by  close  attention  and  perseverance,  I have  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
a work,  at  the  same  time  highly  advantageous  to  the  estate,  as  well  as  to  its  inhabitants. 

Having  so  far  stated  the  cause  and  result  of  this  new  plan,  I will  take  leave  to  add  how  I 
effected  it. 

In  or  about  November,  1841,  without  either  legal  notice,  process,  or  ejectment,  or  further  intima- 
tion, than  by  a note  to  my  bailiff  or  land-steward,  “ directing  him  to  go  to  the  tenants  to  get  posses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  dividing  the  farms  into  lots,”  I got  about  200  surrenders  without  one  refusal. 

My  next  step  was  to  appoint  three  intelligent,  experienced  farmers,  to  make  lots  of  suitable  extent 
and  value  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  several  tenants  on  the  different  townlands ; in  every  in- 
stance I revised  the  lots  myself ; and  owing  to  the  dense  population  on  the  premises,  I had  in  most 
cases  to  make  the  lots  much  smaller  than  was  desirable  either  for  the  tenants’  or  my  own  interests ; 
however,  I preferred  this  mode  to  an  extensive  extermination.  I had,  though  reluctantly,  to  deprive 
some  of  their  holdings ; to  those  parties  I gave  such  remuneration  as  satisfied  them,  in  the  nature  of 
the  “ tenant  right,”  practised  in  the  north,  yet  with  this  difference,  that  I did  not  allow  a transfer  or 
assignment  to  any  person  but  myself.  Having  had  a census  of  their  families,  and  an  inventory  of 
stock,  cattle,  &c.,  &c.,  taken,  I accurately  ascertained  the  capability  and  means  of  each  tenant  to 
work  on  and  improve  the  land.  I selected  a suitable  lot  accordingly,  and  the  terms  of  tenure,  rent, 
&c.,  &c.,  being  agreed  upon,  the  tenants  were  restored  into  possession. 

With  the  tenants  of  mountainous  and  less  improved  farms,  I stipulated  to  remit  one-fourth  of  the 
rents  struck  by  the  valuators,  on  condition  tliey  made  such  improvements  as  I directed ; all  of  which 
have  been  complied  with. 

The  first  work  commenced  was  the  construction  of  new  and  level  lines  of  road ; practical  and 
experienced  overseers  being  chosen,  the  tenants  of  each  farm  were  employed  to  make  the  roads  in 
their  respective  lands ; I allowed  the  full  rate  of  wages  (S d.  per  day)  of  the  country,  as  if  em- 
ployed on  public  works.  In  a very  short  time  many  miles  were  opened,  where  previously  hardly 
a bridle  road  existed  ; carts  and  butts  were  purchased,  manure  and  sea  sand  (a  description  of  manure 
abundant  in  this  country,  and  very  good  for  newly  reclaimed  mountain  land)  were  brought  to  the 
premises  in  comparative  abundance ; for  which  in  most  instances  I have  made  allowances  in  the 
rents.  The  spirit  of  improvement  and  reclamation  became  general  in  proportion  as  the  allotment 
system  advanced.  , , 

With  some  difficulty  at  first,  owing  as  much  to  ignorance  as  to  previous  habits  of  idleness  and 
reluctance  to  change  from  former  usages,  I induced  the  tenants  to  make  drains,  to  erase  old  crooked, 

and  to  form  new  fences— to  enlarge  their  fields,  and  reclaim  waste  and  boggy  land. 

For  all  these  works  I allowed  them  freely.  The  good  effected  soon  became  so  self-evident  that 
the  former  reluctance  to  adopt  these  innovations  (as  at  first  supposed  to  be)  was  succeeded  not  only 
by  a ready  compliance,  but  by  an  anxious  desire  to  learn  the  best  mode  of  draining,  <xc.,  &c.  W lth 
sincere  gratification  T find  that,  by  having  imperceptibly  removed  their  foolish  prejudices,  they  now 
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Statement  of  Sums 
advanced  by  J.  De 
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perceive  that  the  advantages  to  he  derived  by  their  exertions  a, re  not  to  preponderate  in  favour  of 
the  landlord  exclusively.  I have  stipulated,  though  land  be  improved,  the  rent  fixed  is  not  to  be 
increased. 

In  those  districts  where  the  usurious  and  shameless  custom  of  lending  out  small  sums  of  money 
at  an  exorbitant  per  centage  (mostly  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent.)  is  practised  by  small  capitalists,  I 
found  the  tenants  in  distress,  diificulty,  and  poverty ; for  money  taken  up  in  this  way,  the  growing 
crops  were  in  many  cases  mortgaged.  I have  very  decidedly  objected  to  this  mode  of  dealing, 
always  injurious  in  its  baneful  consequences  to  the  borrower. 

The  plan  I adopt,  where  new  houses  are  to  be  built,  is,  that  the  tenant  erect  the  walls  at  his  own 
cost,  where  I think  his  circumstances  can  afford  it ; I provide  and  pay  for  timber  and  slate,  which  is 
now  becoming  moro  generally  in  use  as  a substitution  for  straw. 

The  site  for  the  fanner’s  house  in  the  new  lot  being  of  much  importance,  must  be  chosen  by 
myself,  in  order  to  afford  the  easiest  access  to  it  from  the  road,  as  well  as  to  have  all  local  advantages 
made  available. 

It  may  seem  rather  strange  and  capricious,  and  certainly  not  less  novel,  “ that  a portion  of  the 
terms  of  agreement  on  letting  the  lands  is,  a covenant  or  undertaking  on  the  parts  of  the  tenants, 
that  they  must  live  peaceably  and  quietly  with  each  other,  or  run  the  risk  of  losing  their  lots.”  It 
may  seem  imperious  on  my  part  to  insist  on  this  stipulation,  but  I have  sternly  and  decisively  acted 
on  and  enforced  it  when  outraged,  yet  with  much  reluctance,  in  only  three  instances,  and  against  as 
good  tenants  as  I had. 

This  painful  resort,  yet  salutary  example,  has  produced  the  best  results ; good  order  has  been 
strictly  observed,  and  there  is  hardly  an  instance  known  now  of  my  tenantry  being  summoned  to 
petty  sessions. 

In  the  commencement  of  my  observations,  I used  the  remark,  “ Of  those  portions  of  my  estate 
under  my  control This  refers  to  those  farms,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number,  held  under  me 
by  tenants  from  tear  to  year,  in  contradistinction  to  the  remainder  of  my  estate,  about  thirty-six 
farms  held  under  me  by  long  leases,  by  which  not  more  than  one-fourth  (on  an  average)  of  the 
annual  value,  is  reserved.  These  leases  were  made  by  my  grandfather  and  father,  principally  in  the 
year  1794,  none  of  which  have  since  expired. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  residences  built  by  some  (a  few)  of  the  lessees,  and  some  trifling  outlay 
on  small  demesnes  attached  to  them,  there  has  been  no  improvement  effected,  or  even  £1  per  cent.,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  (being  intimately  acquainted  with  every  farm  of  them),  expended  by  the 
lessees,  or  allowed  by  them  to  their  under-tenants  on  any  of  those  farms  so  demised.  I state  this 
fact  without  reserve  or  fear  of  contradiction,  having  since  my  infancy  been  resident  in  this  country, 
and  since  my  boyhood  acquainted  with  all  the  lands  alluded  to ; on  the  contrary,  much  injury  to  the 
inheritance  is  done.  I have  been  obliged  to  bring  injunctions  to  stay  waste.  Whenever  a lease 
terminates,  I invariably  re-let  to  the  occupying  tenant.  I have  these  last  three  or  four  years  adopted 
the  allotment  system  under  the  regulations  and  restrictions  hereinbefore  described — I highly  approve 
of  it ; and,  in  confirmation  of  my  conviction  so  firmly  established  in  favour  of  it,  the  following  fact  is 
conclusive  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  appreciated  by  the  working  farmer. 

The  tenants  of  two  farms  lately  surrendered  their  leases  voluntarily  and  unsolicited.  One  lease 
was  for  three  lives,  two  still  surviving ; another  was  for  three  lives  and  twenty-one  years,  two  lives 
and  twenty-one  years  unexpired.  In  the  latter  case,  I some  time  since  made  a very  considerable 
reduction  in  the  rent;  the  tenants  were  comfortable  and  paid  their  rents,  but  in  both  cases  the 
lessees  held  in  a joint-tenancy,  and  held  their  grounds  as  described  before.  When  the  lease  was 
tendered  to  me,  I did  not  at  first  accept  it,  and  told  the  tenants  I neither  wished  for  or  wanted  it. 
They  preferred  the  allotment  system ; requested  of  me  to  have  their  land  divided,  so  as  that  each 
man  may  have  his  own  lot  separately,  and  they  would  have  me  accept  their  leases.  I complied 
with  their  wishes ; had  their  farm  divided  at  once  ; and  though  finished  not  more  than  one  fortnight, 
the  magical  work  of  improvement,  under  the  new  inode,  has  commenced,  and  is  being  proceeded  on 
energetically. 

I have  gone  into  much  detail,  and  probably  a deal  more  than  is  necessary  or  useful  on  this  head  ; 
yet,  with  a positive  knowledge  of  the  facts  therein  represented,  with  reference  to  the  different  tenures 
under  which  my  estate  is  held,  and  the  different  results  arising  from  the  circumstances  detailed  and 
contingent  on  them,  I was  anxious  to  give  the  details  by  which  a contrast  will  appear,  and  ground 
for  forming  an  opinion  as  to  which  description  of  tenure  is  likely  to  produce  the  more  desirable  con- 
sequences for  the  comforts  of  the  people,  and  the  development  of  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland, 
if  the  same  results  are  produced  generally  from  the  same  causes. 

Before  I conclude,  I should  remark  that  the  best  effects  have  followed  from  the  establishment  of  a 
local  agricultural  society  in  this  district,  called  the  “West  Carbery  Agricultural  Society,”  established 
about  eight  years  since.  The  County  Cork  Agricultural  Society,  and  the  Royal  Improvement  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  Ireland,  have  very  materially  advanced  the  improvement  of,  and  given  an 
impetus  to,  a better  description  of  cultivation,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a breed  of  cattle  by  their 
example,  co-operation,  and  assistance. 

It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  attention  of  the  government  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  im- 
provement and  reclamation  of  the  waste  and  bog  lands  of  Ireland.  If  capital  was  carefully  and 
judiciously  invested,  and  such  means  used  as  to  colonise  these  lands,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
there  is  not  a superabundant  population ; that  every  man  would  have  employment,  and  that  a most 
remunerating  return  for  money  invested  would  be  speedily  effected. 

April  3rd,  184 5.  W.  H.  H.  Becher. 
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Statement  of  Sums  advanced  by  J.  De  La  Cour,  esq.,  as  Treasurer  of  County  Cork,  to 
Cornelius  Ryan ; referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  787,  Q.  37. 

For  the  year  1843,  . . £19  5 7 Discount,  . . £0  15  7 

For  the  year  1844,  . . 19  5 7 Discount,  . . 0 14  11 

These  advances  were  made  at  Ryan’s  particular  desire,  and  contrary  to  my  wishes,  before  I had  any 
accurate  information  as  to  whether  or  not  the  presentments  were  granted, 
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Bet urn  of  the  number  of  Persons  committed  to  Clonmel  Gaol  for  Trespass  in  the  several 
Months  commencing  in  April,  1843,  and  ending  September,  1844  ; referred  to  in  Minutes 
of  Evidence,  No.  852,  Q.  25. 


April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 


1843, 


- 12 
- 12 
- 28 

- 19 

- 33 


Cahir,  May  27,  1845. 


September,  1843,  - 42 
October,  „ - 12 

November,  „ - 5 

December,  „ - G 

January,  1844,  - 18 


February,  1844,  - 15 

March,  „ - 46 

April,  „ - 19 

May,  „ - 15 

June,  „ - 14 

J.  Strahan,  Governor. 


14 


July,  1844, 
August,  „ 
Sept.,  „ 


Total,  - 343 
It.  W.  Shaw,  E.M. 


Appendix,  No.  35. 

Form  of  Lease  granted  by  Peirce  Mahony,  esq. ; referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
No.  1037,  Q.  17. 

This  Indenture,  made  the  day  of  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and  between  of  the  one  part,  and  of  the  other  part,  witnessetli,  that  the  said 

for  and  in  consideration  of  the  rents,  reservations,,  covenants,  conditions,  and  agreements  hereinafter 
mentioned,  expressed,  and  contained,  hath  demised,  granted,  set,  and  to  farm-let,  and  by  these  presents 
doth  demise,  grant,  set,  and  to  farm-let,  unto  the  said  and  to  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
licensed  assigns,  all  that  and  those  situate,  lying  and  being  in  the  barony  of  in  the 

county  of  excepting  and  always  reserving  out  of  this  demise,  unto  the  said  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  and  to  other  the  person  or  persons,  who,  for  the  time  being,  may  be  seised  of  or  entitled  to 
the  beneficial  estate  in  tlie  said  premises  in  remainder  or  reversion  expectant  on  tbc  determination  of 
the  term  or  lease  hereby  granted,  all  mines,  minerals,  coals,  quarries  of  lime  and  other  stone,  and 
sand-pits,  and  all  waters  and  water-courses,  in  or  adjoining  said  premises,  and  all  rights,  royalties, 
franchises,  privileges,  and  immunities  whatsoever ; and  also  reserving  all  timber  and  other  trees,  now 
planted  or  growing,  or  hereafter  to  be  planted  or  growing  on  the  said  demised  premises : and  also 
saving  and  excepting  out  of  this  demise  all  woods,  plantations,  underwoods,  and  bogwood,  with  full 
power  to  coppice  in  .and  enclose  said  woods,  plantations,  and  underwoods ; aud  also  saving  and  except- 
ing out  of  this  demise  all  turf  bogs,  and  the  sole  aud  exclusive  right  to  all  turbary  whatsoever  npon 
the  said  farm  and  lands,  with  free  liberty  of  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  for  the  said  his  heirs 

and  assigns,  and  other  the  person  and  persons,  for  the  time  being  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  and 
his  and  their  labourers  and  workmen,  and  all  and  every  other  person  and  persons,  by  his  or  their 
appointment  or  permission,  or  by  the  appointment  or  permission  of  bis  or  their  land  agent,  for  the 
time  being,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  during  the  term  hereby  granted,  with  or 
without  horses,  carts,  and  carriages,  into,  through,  upon,  and  out  of  the  said  demised  premises,  to  enter, 
search  fox1,  dig,  and  work  the  said  mines,  minerals,  beds  of  coal,  sand-pits,  and  quarries  of  lime  and 
other  stone,  and  royalties  as  aforesaid,  and  to  take  and  carry  away  the  same,  and  the  produce  thereof ; 
and  to  turn  and  dispose  of  the  said  waters  and  water-courses ; and  to  fell,  cut  (low,  root  up,  and  saw 
all  or  any  of  the  said  timber  and  other  trees,  woods,  plantations,  underwoods,  and  bog-wood  aforesaid, 
and  to  take  and  carry  away  the  same ; and  also  such  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  as  aforesaid  through 
the  said  demised  pi'emises,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting,  saving,  stacking,  and  manufacturing  the  turf  on 
said  turf-bogs  and  the  said  turbary,  excepted  and  reserved  out  of  this  demise  as  aforesaid,  and  for 
carting,  taking,  and  carrying  away  the  said  turf  and  turbary,  at  all  times  of  the  year ; and  also  to  do 
all  other  acts  whatsoever  necessary  for  any  of  the  several  purposes  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  his 

heirs  and  assigns,  or  other  tlie  person  or  persons  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  making  reasonable 
compensation  to  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  or  licensed  assigns,  for  the  waste  or  spoil 
only  which  shall  have  been  done  to  the  grass  or  soil  of  the  said  demised  premises,  in  entering,  search- 
ing for,  digging,  and  working  the  said  mines,  minerals,  beds  of  coal  and  quarries  of  lime  and  other 
stone,  and  sand-pits  : and  also  saving  and  reserving  unto  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and 

other  tlio  person  or  persons  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  full  and  free  power,  right,  and  liberty,  tolay 
out  and  make,  or  cause  to  he  laid  out  and  made,  any  farm-road  or  roads  into  or  through  said  demised 
premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  of  such  breadth  as  he  or  they  shall  think  proper  for  the  occupation  or  use 
of  the  said  demised  premises,  or  for  the  use  of  any  other  part  or  parts  of  the  lauds  or  estates  of  the 
said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  other  the  person  or  persons  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid  : and  also 
excepting  and  reserving  out  of  this  demise,  unto  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  other  the 

person  and  persons  to  be  seised  and  entitled  as  aforesaid,  and  his  and  their  game-keepers,  and  all  and 
every  other  person  and  persons,  by  his  or  their  appointment  or  permission,  respectively,  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right,  privilege,  and  liberty  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  fowling  upon  the  said  demised  lands  and 
premises,  for  him  and  them,  or  any  of  them,  at  all  times  and  seasons.  To  have  and  to  hold  all  and 
singular  the  said  demised  premises  hereby  granted  and  demised,  or  mentioned,  or  intended  so.  to  be, 
(except  as  before  excepted  and  reserved)  unto  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  and  licensed 
assigns,  for  and  during  the  term  of  years,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  from  thenceforth 
next  ensuing,  and  fully  to  be  completed  and  ended.  Yielding  and  paying  therefore  and  thereout, 
yearly,  and  every  year  during  the  term  hereby  granted,  unto  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and 
other  the  person  or  persons  for  the  time  being,  to  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  the  yearly  rent  or 
sum  of  sterling,  the  same  to  be  paid  by  two  even  and  equal  half-yearly  payments,  in  each  and 

every  year,  that  is  to  say,  to  lie  paid  and  payable  respectively  on  every  day  of  and  day 
of  in  each  and  every  year,  by  even  and  equal  portions,  clear  rent,  over  and  above  all  taxes,  charges, 
assessments,  and  impositions  whatsoever,  ns  well  ordinary  an  extmordimtry,  or  to  be  nnponed  by  on 
of  Parliament,  or  otherwise  howsoever,  the  first  payment  thereof  to  be  made  on  the  _ day  ot_  next 
ensuing  the  date  hereof : and  also  yielding  and  paving,  unto  the  said  his  heirs  and  aligns,  and 
other  the  person  and  persons  to  be  seised  and  entitled  os  aforesaid  over  and  above  the  «ud  rent  here  n 
before  reserved,  tlie  yearly  rent  or  sum  of  of  lawful  money  aforesaid,  payable  at  the  days i and  in 
the  manner  and  fomf  aforesaid,  for  every  aer,  {and  in  that  proportion  for  e,-ey  less  jomtity  than  an 
acre),  of  the  said  lands  and  premises  hereby  demised,  or  any  part  thereof  which  he,  the  said  Its 
executors,  administrates,  or  licensed  assigns,  shall,  at  any  time  or  time,  dying  the  last  yearn  of 
said  term  plough,  or  use  or  have  in  tillage,  or  m coarse  of  tillage,  over  and  above  acres  thereof 
fte  fiSt^a|mcSt  thereof  to  begin  and  he  made  on  such  of  the  said  days  as  shall  next  happen  after  such 
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ploughing  or  using  or  having  in  tillage  as  aforesaid.  And  if  it  shall  happen  that  the  said  herein  before 
reserved  yearly  rents,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  shall  be  behind  and  in  arrear  on  and  after  the  day 
or  days  whereon  the  same  ought  to  be  paid  as  aforesaid,  that  then,  and  so  often  as  it  shall  so  happen, 
and  aLthough  and  notwithstanding  no  demand  shall  have  been  made  for  payment  thereof,  it  shall  and 
may  bo  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  other  the  person  and  persons  who 

may  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  into  the  said  demised  premises,  and  every  or  any  part  thereof, 
to  enter  and  distrain,  and  the  distress  and  distresses  then  and  there  found,  to  take,  lead,  drive,  and 
carry  away,  and  thereof  to  dispose  according  to  law,  for  payment  of  the  said  rents,  or  any  part  thereof 
as  shall  be  in  arrear,  together  with  all  such  costs  and  charges  as  the  said  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or 
other  the  person  or  persons  who  may  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  at  or  put  to,  fox-,  or  by 
reason  or  on  account  thereof.  Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  and  agreed  upon  to  be  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  presents,  and  of  the  parties  hereto,  that  lie,  the  said  his  executors 
administrators,  or  licensed  assigns,  shall  not  nor  will,  at  any  time  or  times  during  the  term  hereby 
granted,  without  the  previous  license  or  consent  in  writing  of  the  said  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or 

the  person  or  persons  who  may  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  for  that  purpose  in  each  case  first 
had  and  obtained,  assign  over,  or  transfer,  set,  let,  or  under-lot  the  lands  and  premises  hei-ein  before 
demised  or  expressed,  and  intended  so  to  be,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  or  otherwise  part  with  the 
possession  thereof,  unto  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  either  absolutely  or  conditionally,  or  by 
way  of  mortgage  or  pledge,  save  and  except  such  assignment  of  the  whole  of  the  said  lands  and 
premises  as  he  the  said  shall  make  by  his  last  will  and  testament  in  writing,  to  any  one  person, 
and  not  to  two  or  more  persons,  it  being  the  express  intention  of  the  parties  to  these  presents  that  no 
more  than  one  person  shall,  at  any  one  time  during  the  continuance  of  this  demise,  be  entitled  under 
this  demise  to  the  said  lands  and  premises  hereby  demised.  And  the  said  doth  hereby  for  himself, 
his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  licensed  assigns,  covenant,  promise,  and  agree  to  and  with  the 
said  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  and  also  as  a separate  covenant,  to  and  with 
the  person  or  persons  who  for  the  time  being  may  be  seised  of  or  entitled  to  the  beneficial  estate  in 
the  said  premises,  in  remainder  or  reversion,  expectant  on  the  determination  of  the  term  or  lease 
hereby  granted,  in  manner  following,  that  is  to  say,  that  ho  the  said  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  licensed  assigns,  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  during  the  term 
hereby  granted,  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  unto  the  said  his  heirs,  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  assigns,  and  other  the  person  or  persons  who  may  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  the 
said  herein  before  reserved  yearly  rents,  and  every  part  and  parts  thereof,  on  the  days  and  times,  and 
in  the  manner  herein  before  appointed  for  payment  thereof  as  aforesaid,  clear  over  and  above  all  and 
all  manner  of  taxes,  cesses,  county  charges,  impositions,  deductions,  and  payments  whatsoever,  as 
aforesaid.  And  also  that  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  and  licensed  assigns,  shall  not 

nor  will,  at  any  one  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  said  term  hereby  granted,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  first  years  thereof,  plough,  or  use  or  have  in  tillage,  or  in  course  of  tillage,  more  than 
acres  thereof,  without  the  license  or  consent  of  the  said  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  other  the  person 
or  persons  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  in  writing,  for  that  purpose  first  had  and  obtained  ; and  that 
he  the  said  . his  executors,  administrators,  and  licensed  assigns,  shall  and  will  at  any  time  .and  times 
during  the  said  last  years  of  the  said  term,  permit  any  surveyor,  appointed  by  the  said  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  or  other  the  person  or  persons  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  or  by  his  or  their  land 
agent,  for  the  time  being,  to  enter  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  or  any  paid  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  such  part  or  parts  thereof  as  shall  be  ploughed  or  used  or  had  in  tillage,  or  in  course  of  tillage  ; 
and  shall  and  will  during  the  continuance  of  the  term  hereby  granted,  and  from  time  to  time  and  at 
all  times,  well  and  sufficiently  amend,  preserve,  uphold,  maintain,  and  keep,  and  protect  from  injury, 
waste,  spoil,  and  destruction,  all  houses,  edifices,  buildings,  fences,  ditches,  farm-roads,  drains,  hedges, 
hedge-rows,  quicksets,  timber  and  other  trees,  and  other  improvements  whatsoever,  which  now  are  or 
hereafter  shall  be  erected,  built,  made,  or  planted  in,  through,  or  upon  the  said  demised  promises  or  any 
part  thereof,  in  good  and  tenantable  order,  repair,  and  condition,  and  that  the  said  premises,  and  all 
the  same  houses,  edifices,  buildings,  fences,  ditches,  farm-roads,  drains,  hedges,  hedge-rows,  quicksets, 
timber  and  other  trees,  and  other  improvements  whatsoever  (tlie  same  being  at  all  times  during  this 
demise  so  well  and  sufficiently  amended,  preserved,  upheld,  maintained,  and  kept  as  aforesaid),  shall 
a"  i a*i  if.  en<^  or  °^ier  determination  of  tho  term  hereby  granted,  he  peaceably  and  quietly 
yielded  and  delivered  up  unto  the  said  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  other  the  person  or  persons  who 

may  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid;  and  also  that  he  the  said  his  executors,  administrators, 

and  licensed  assigns,  shall  and  will  from  time  to  time  manage,  till,  and  use  all  and  singular  the  said 
demised  lands  and  premises  in  a good  and  husbandlike  manner,  and  in  due  and  regular  course  of 
husbandry,  so  that  the  same  may  not  be  in  any  way  injured  or  deteriorated.  And  also  shall  not  and 
will  not,  at  any  time  or  times  during  the  continuance  of  the  term  hereby  granted,  take  two  white  or 
corn  crops  in  succession  off  any  part  or  parts  of  the  said  demised  premises.  And  also  shall  and  will 
spend,  lay  out,  and  employ,  in  and  upon  the  said  demised  premises  all  the  straw,  dung,  manure,  and 
compost  which  shall  be  grown,  made,  or  raised  thereon  during  the  said  term.  And  further,  that  the 
said  his  executors,  administrators,  and  licensed  assigns,  shall  and  will,  during  the  term  hereby 

granted,  constantly  reside,  inhabit,  and  dwell  on  the  hereby  demised  premises,  and  that  he  the  said 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  licensed  assigns,  shall  not  and  will  not,  at  any  time  hereafter  during 
the  term  hereby  granted,  build  or  erect,  or  permit  or  suffer  to  continue  built  or  erected,  more  than 
one  tanner  s dwelling-house  and  labourers’  houses  on  the  said  hereby  demised  lands  and  premises, 
without  the  license  and  consent  in  wilting  of  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  first  had  and 

obtained  lor  that  purpose ; and  that  he  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  or  licensed 

assigns,  upon  any  such  additional  house  or  houses  being  built,  erected,  or  inhabited,  or  being  permitted 
or  suffered  to  continue  built,  erected,  or  inhabited,  shall  thereupon  pay  to  the  said  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  or  other  the  person  or  persons  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  pounds,  not  in 
e nature  of  a penalty,  but  as  ascertained  liquidated  damages,  for  each  such  additional  house  as  afore- 
sai  , the  said  sum  of  pounds  having  been  first  demanded  by  the  said  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
or  by  his  or  their  land  agent  for  the  time  being,  by  notice  in  writing  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
recovery  ot  said  sum  or  sums,  or  the  suing  for  same,  to  bo  without  prejudice  to  the  effect  of  the  breach 
or  reaches  of  covenant  which  shall  take  place  by  reason  of  such  additional  house  or  houses  being 
, elected,  or  inhabited  as  aforesaid.  And  further,  that  ho  tho  said  his  executors,  adminis- 

licensed  assigns,  shall  and  will,  to  the  utmost  of  his  and  their  power,  preserve  all  game, 
nsn,  ana  wiid-lowl  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  on  the  said  farm,  lands,  and  premises  herein  before 
escribed,  or  any  part  thereof  and  shall  not  nor  will  not  permit  or  suffer  any  person  or  persons  to 
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sho°t,  hunt,  course,  fisli,  or  look  for  game  or  wild  fowl  thereon,  save  the  persons  herein  before  in  that 
behalf  mentioned,  and  shall  not  nor  will  not  keep  any  hound,  greyhound,  spaniel,  lurcher,  or  pointer 
on  the  said  demised  premises ; aud  also,  that  in  case  any  person  or  persons  shall  come  upon  the  said 
lands  or  premises  herein  before  described,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  shoot,  hunt,  course,  fish,  or  look  for 
game  or  wilcl-fowl,  be  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  and  licensed  assigns  shall  and  will 
warn  off  and  give  notice  to  such  person  or  persons  to  leave  the  said  lands  or  premises  herein  before 
described,  and  to  forbear  coming  again  thereon  • and  shall  and  will,  as  often  as  he  or  they  shall  see  or 
be  informed  of  any  such  other  person  or  persons  coming  upon  said  premises  as  aforesaid,  within  ten 
days  after  such  knowledge  or  information  of  any  person  so  coining  upon  said  premises  as  aforesaid, 
give  information  thereof  in  writing,  and  of  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the  respective  offender  or 
offenders,  or  the  best  description  that  he  or  they  can  give  of  such  ofiender  or  offenders,  to  the  said 

his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  other  the  person  or  persons  seized  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  or  in  his  or 
their  absence  to  his  or  tlieir  land  agent  for  the  time  being,  and  shall  cause  such  notice  or  notices  so 
to  be  given  to  such  person  or  persons  offending  as  aforesaid,  to  be  proved  and  given  in  evidence  in 
any  court  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  same  should  be  proved  or  given  in  evidence ; and 
also  shall  and  will  permit  the  name  or  names  of  him  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  and 
licensed  assigns  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  other  the  person  or 

persons  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  in  commencing  or  carrying  on  anv  prosecution,  action,  suit,  or 
other  proceedings  against  any  such  person  or  persons  offending  as  aforesaid,  he  the  said  his 

executors,  administrators,  or  licensed  assigns  being  indemnified  by  the  said  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
or  other  the  person  or  persons  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  or  his  or  their  land  agent  for  the  time 
being,  by  his  or  their  bond,  against  all  costs,  damages,  and  charges  relating  thereto.  And  the  said 
doth  hereby  for  himself,  his  executors,  administrators,  ana  licensed  assigns,  further  covenant, 
promise,  and  agree  with  and  to  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  also  as  a separate  covenant 

to  and  with  the  person  or  persons  who  for  the  time  being  may  be  seised  of  or  entitled  to  the  beneficial 
estate  in  the  said  premises,  in  remainder  or  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination  of  the  term  or 
lease  hereby  granted,  that  he  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  and  licensed  assigns,  shall 

a,nd  will,  yearly  and  every  year  from  henceforth  during  the  continuance  of  the  term  hereby  granted, 
till  and  cultivate,  with  lime  or  other  good  manure  acres,  at  the  least,  measure,  of  such 

parts  of  said  demised  premises  as  shall  not  have  been  at  any  time  theretofore  tilled  and  cultivated, 
and  which  shall  be  reclaimable,  and  while  any  part  of  said  demised  premises  shall  remain  without 
having  been  ever  tilled  or  cultivated,  and  shall  and  will  fence  in  and  effectually  inclose  the  same 
previously  to  such  tilling  and  cultivation,  with  good  and  substantial  ditches,  the  same,  if  made  with 
sods,  not  being  less  than  seven  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  five  feet  high,  with  good  and  effectual 
drains  at  each  side  of  said  ditches,  and  the  tops  thereof  to  be  well  planted  with  hedges  of  furze  or 
quick  thorns,  and  also  shall  and  will  cut  aud  make  good  and  effectual  covered  drains  through  such 
parts  of  said  demised  premises  to  bo  so  tilled  and  cultivated  as  last  aforesaid,  as  shall  be  necessary  or 
required  for  the  purpose  of  fully,  effectually,  and  permanently  draining  same.  And  it  is  hereby 
also  covenanted,  agreed,  and  declared  by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  in  manner  following,  that  is 
to  say,  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  other  the 

person  or  persons  who  for  the  time  being  may  be  seized  of  or  entitled  to  the  beneficial  estate  in  the 
said  premises  in  remainder  or  reversion  expectant  on  the  determination  of  the  term  or  lease  hereby 
granted,  and  to  and  for  his  or  their  land  agent  respectively  for  the  time  being,  and  to  and  for  any 
other  person,  by  his  or  their  direction  respectively,  or  with  and  without  other  persons  in  his  or  then- 
company  respectively,  once  in  every  year  during  the  continuance  of  the  term  hereby  granted,  to  enter 
and  come  into  and  upon  the  said  hereby  demised  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  and  the  dwelling-house 
and  out-houses  or  offices  thereon,  and  there  to  view,  search,  and  see  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
same  respectively,  and  upon  any  or  every  such  view  or  search,  to  give  or  leave  notice  in  writing  on 
the  said  demised  premises,  of  all  defects  or  wants  of  reparation  and  amendment  in  the  houses,  out- 
houses, or  offices  for  the  time  being  standing  thereon,  or  in  the  fences,  ditches,  farm-roads,  or  drains 
respectively  in  and  on  said  promises,  to  and  for  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  and 

licensed  assigns,  to  repair,  amend,  scour,  drain,  and  put  into  a proper  state  and  condition,  the  same 
respectively  as  the  case  may  be,  within  three  months  next  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  given  or 
loft  as  aforesaid,  within  ■which  time  of  three  mouths  from  the  time  of  such  notice  having  been  given 
or  left  as  aforesaid,  the  said 

his  executors,  administrators,  or  licensed  assigns,  shall  and  will  well  and  sufficiently  repair  and 
amend,  scour  and  drain  the  same  respectively  ; and  in  case  such  repairing,  amendment,  scouring,  or 
draining,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  not  be  well  aud  completely  made  and  finished,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  said  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  other  the  person  or  persons  who  for  the  time  being  may  bo 
seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  or  his  or  their  land  agent  for  the  time  being,  within  three  months 
from  the  time  of  such  notice  having  been  given  or  left  as  aforesaid,  that  then  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
in  every  such  case  to  and  for  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  other  the  person  or  persons  who 
for  the  time  being  may  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  or  his  or  their  land  agent  as  aforesaid,  or 
any  person  or  persons  by  his,  their,  or  either  of  their  directions,  respectively  to  enter  in  and  upon  the 
said  demised  premises,  with  workmen,  horses,  and  carts,  and  there  to  cause  all  such  repairs,  amend- 
ments, scourings,  and  drainings  respectively  as  aforesaid,  or  either  of  them,  to  be  made,  done,  finished 
and  completed  ; and  in  default  of  payment  by  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  or  licensed 
assigns,  on  demand  of  the  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  making,  doing,  finishing,  and 
completing  same,  to  enter  and  distrain  upon  the  said  premises,  and  the  distress  or  distresses  there 
found  to  take,  drive,  impound,  and  dispose  of  in  the  same  manner  to  all  intents  whatsoever  as  if  the 
same  was  for  non-payment  of  any  of  tho  rents  herein  before  reserved,  until  he  the  said  his  heirs  or 
assigns,  or  other  the  person  or  persons  who  may  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  thereout 
fully  paid  and  satisfied  all  such  sum  and  sums  as  shall  have  been  by  him  or  them  expended  in  such 
works  as  aforesaid,  or  any  of  them,  together  with  all  costs  attending  such  distress  or  distresses.  And 
also  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  for  other  the 
person  or  persons  who  for  the  time  being  may  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  at  his  and  their  will 
and  pleasure,  at  any  time  or  times  during  the  continuance  of  the  term  hereby  granted,  to  enter  upon 
the  said  demised  premises,  and  to  cause  to  be  fenced  in,  inclosed,  aud  taken  up  any  part  or  parts  of 
the  lands  hereby  demised,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  for  that  purpose  _ acres  measure  tor  the 
raising  or  planting  and  preserving  of  auy  trees  or  plantations  of  wood  or  timber,  and  thereupon  such 
land,  when  so  fenced  in,  taken  up,  and  inclosed  with  the  fences  and  ditches  inclosing  same,  shall  be  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  excepted  out  of  this  demise,  and  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  other 
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tlie  person  or  persons  to  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  full  power  and  authority  to  have 
use,  and  make  all  such  ways,  paths,  or  passages  as  shall  be  useful  or  required  by  him  or  them  for  having 
recourse  to  such  laud  to  be  so  planted,  fenced  in  or  inclosed,  he  the  said  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or 
other  the  person  or  persons  to  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  after  such  inclosure  or  inclosures  being 
made,  making  or  allowing  unto  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  and  licensed  assigns,  out 
of  the  said  reserved  rents  a reasonable  annual  abatement  for  the  same,  rateably  and  in  proportion  in 
quantity  and  quality,  according  to  the  rent  herein  before  reserved. 

Provided  always  nevertheless,  and  these  presents  are  upon  this  express  condition,  that  if  the 
said  yearly  rents  herein  before  reserved,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  shall  at  any  time  be  in  arrear  or 
unpaid,  by  the  space  of  twenty-one  days  next  after  the  same  or  any  of  them  ought  to  be  paid  as 
aforesaid ; and  although  and  notwithstanding  no  demand  shall  have  been  made  for  payment  thereof  • 
and  whether  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  any  sufficient  distress  upon  the  said  demised  premises ; Or  in 
case  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  or  licensed  assigns,  shall,  without  the  previous  consent 
in  writing  of  the  said  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  other  the  person  or  persons  who  may  be  seised  or 
entitled  as  aforesaid,  for  that  purpose  in  each  such  case  had  and  obtained,  assign  over  or  transfer,  or 
shall  set,  let,  or  underlet  the  lands  and  premises  herein  before  demised,  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof,  or 
otherwise  part  with  the  possession  thereof,  unto  any  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  either  absolutely  or 
conditionally,  or  by  way  of  mortgage  or  pledge  (save  and  except  such  disposition  of  the  whole  of  the 
said  demised  premises  as  the  said  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  writing,  may  make,  to  any 
one  person,  as  herein  before  mentioned) ; Or  in  case  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  or 

licensed  assigns,  shall  be  found  and  declared  a bankrupt  or  bankrupts,  under  any  commission  of 
bankruptcy,  or  shall  take  the  benefit  of  any  present  or  future  act  or  acts  of  Parliament  for  the  relief 
of  insolvent  debtors ; Or  in  case  the  said  premises,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  profits  thereof,  shall  be 
sold,  seized,  or  taken,  or  attempted  to  be  sold,  seized,  or  taken,  under  any  judgment,  decree,  or  execu- 
tion, or  other  legal  or  equitable  process  or  proceeding  whatsoever,  had  against  the  said  his 

executors,  administrators,  or  licensed  assigns  ; Or  in  case  the  said  his  executors,  administrators, 
and  licensed  assigns,  shall  not  faithfully  observe,  keep,  and  perform  all  and  singular  the  covenants, 
conditions,  and  agreements  herein  contained,  and  which  on  liis  or  their  part  are  or  ought  to  bo  kept, 
observed,  and  performed,  then  and  thenceforth,  and  in  each  or  any  of  the  said  cases  respectively,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  and  to  and  for  the  person  or 

persons  who  may  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  into  the  said  demised  premises,  or  into  any  part 

Appei 
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thereof,  in  the  name  of  the  whole,  to  re-enter,  and  the  same  to  have  again,  re-possess,  and  enjoy,  as  in  Appendix  No.  35. 

his  or  their  former  estate,  any  thing  herein  contained  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any  wise  notwith-  !_ 

standing.  And  provided  further,  that  in  the  event  of  the  breach  of  all  or  any  of  the  several  and  Form  of  Lease 
respective  covenants,  provisoes,  conditions,  and  agreements  herein  contained,  or  any  part  thereof,  it  is  granted  by  Peirce 
hereby  declared  and  agreed  that  the  receipt  of  the  hereby  reserved  yearly  rents,  or  any  part  thereof,  Mahony,  esq. 
by  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  other  the  persou  or  persons  who  may  be  seised  or  entitled 

as  aforesaid,  or  by  his  or  their  land  agent,  for  the  time  being,  with  full  knowledge  and  notice  to 
them,  and  each  and  every  or  any  of  them,  of  the  breach  of  all  or  any  of  the  said  covenants,  provisoes, 
conditions,  and  agreements,  shall  not,  notwithstanding  in  any  wise  at  any  time  or  times  after  the 
breach  of  all  or  any  of  the  said  covenants,  provisoes,  conditions,  and  agreements  at  any  time  or  times 
during  the  term  hereby  granted,  impede,  hinder,  obstruct,  or  prevent  the  said  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
or  other  the  person  or  persons  who  may  be  seised  or  entitled  as  aforesaid,  from  time  to  time,  from 
recovering  the  said  rents  hereby  reserved ; and  shall  not  be  deemed  or  taken  as  a waiver,  by  or  on 
the  part  of  the  said  his  heirs  and  assigns,  or  other  the  person  or  persons  seised  and  entitled  as 
aforesaid,  save  at  his  or  their  election,  signified  in  writing,  of  such  covenants,  provisoes,  conditions,  or 
agreements,  or  of  every  or  any  of  them,  or  bo  pleaded  by,  or  set  up  as  a defence  by  the  said  his 
executors,  administrators,  or  licensed  assigns,  in  any  manner,  in  bar  of  payment  of  said  rents,  or  any 
part  thereof ; or  in  bar  of  any  action  or  actions  to  be  brought  on  said  covenants,  provisoes,  conditions, 
or  agreements,  or  of  any  of  them,  or  in  any  wise  relating  thereto.  And  lastly,  he  the  said  doth 
for  himself,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  covenant  and  agree  to  do  with  the  said  his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, and  licensed  assigns,  that  he  the  said  his  executors,  administrators,  and  licensed  assigns, 
duly  paying  the  said  herein  before  reserved  rents  or  sums,  and  observing  and  performing  all  and 
every  the  covenants,  conditions,  and  agreements  herein  contained,  shall  and  may  peaceably  and  quietly 
have,  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  the  said  demised  premises  for  the  term  hereby  granted,  without  the  let, 
suit,  hindrance,  disturbance,  or  interruption  of  the  said  his  heirs  or  assigns,  or  any  or  either  of 
them,  or  any  person  or  persons  lawfully  claiming  or  to  claim,  by,  from,  or  under  him,  them,  or  any 
of  them.  In  witness  whereof  the  parties  aforesaid  have  hereunto  subscribed  their  names  and  affixed 
their  seals,  the  day  and  year  first  in  these  presents  written. 

Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  above  named  in  the  presence  of 

Signed,  sealed,  and-delivered  by  the  above  named  in  the  presence  of 
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ce  during  the  Year,  1844,  distinguishing  those  of  an  Agrarian  Character. 

lose  not  agrarian,  by  the  letter  N.) 
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No.  II. — Return  of  Agrarian  Outrages  in  each  County  in  Ireland,  reported  to  the  Constabulary  Office  during  each 
of  the  Months  of  the  Year-  1 844. 
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Appendix,  No.  37. 

Additional  Instructions  for  tho  Valuators  employed  on  the  Valuation  of  Ireland,  under 
6 & 7 Win.  IV.,  cap.  84  ; referred  to  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  1102,  Q.  4. 

I.  Instructions  from  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  relative  to  a new  system  to  he 
adopted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation  in  malting  out  the  Field  Books  and  Valuation 
Maps,  under  the  6 & 7 Win.  IV.,  cap.  84,  pursuant  to  the  8th  section  of  that  act. 

The  act  of  the  Oth  and  7th  Wm.  IV.,  cap.  84,  requires  that  the  valuation  of  all  lands  in  Ireland 
should  be  made  m townlands,  according  to  a scale  of  agricultural  prices  contained  in  the  9th  section 
of  the  act,  and  that  all  houses,  mills,  manufactories,  or  other  buildings,  whose  annual  value  shall 
exceed  the  sum  of  £5,  shall  be  valued  at  the  sum  or  rent  for  which  each  could  be  reasonably  let  for 
by  tbe  year,  deducting  one-third  part  from  such  sum  or  rent. 


valuation  ol  each  townland,  the  valuator  is  required  to  divide  it  into  a number  of  lots  according  to  the 
variations  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  taking  care  that  no  lot  in  arable  districts  shall  exceed 
fifty  acres,  statute  measure,  in  extent,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  each  of  the  lots  shall  coincide,  as  far 
as  possible,  with  the  boundaries  of  farms. 

As  this  arrangenent  has  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  future  applotment  of  the 
county  assessment  on  each  form  or  tenement,  it  appears  to  his  Excellency,  that  it  would  be  desirable 
ad  ^ ^U1'^1Cr’  an^  ^or  l)urPose>  he  directs  that  in  future  the  following  system  shall  be 

1.  That  every  tenement,  no  matter  how  minute,  shall  he  entered  separately  in  the  field  hook,  and 
jZ?  P1  distinguishing  number  prefixed  to  it,  and  that  the  Christian  name  and  surname  of  the  occupant 

shall  be  inserted  opposite  to  such  number,  together  with  a description  of  the  soil,  and  the  content  and 
value  of  the  tenement. 

2.  That  every  tenement  whose  content  shall  exceed  one  statute  acre,  shall  he  marked  separately  on 
the  Ordnance  map,  aud  have  a number  written  on  it,  corresponding  with  a similar  number  entered  in 
the  field  book. 

3.  Where  a number  of  tenements  shall  adjoin  each  other,  the  content  of  each  of  which  shall  be  under 
one  statute  acre,  several  of  such  tenements  may  be  included  on  the  map  under  one  number,  say  five ; and 

« Jn  Edition  to  this  general  number  the  several  subdivisions  shall  be  entered  in  the  field  look,  and  . 
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numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  agreeably  to  section  1,  baring  the  name  and  surname  of  cacb  occupant  annexed 
to  such  number,  and  tbo  content  and  value  of  each  such,  tenement  entered  separately. 

4.  Where  the  area  of  a tenement  shall  exceed  ten  statute  acres,  if  thought  necessary,  it  may  be 
subdivided  for  the  purpose  of  the  valuation,  into  two  or  more  divisions  or  lots ; but  in  every  such 
case,  the  whole  of  the  lots  of  the  tenement,  both  in  regard  to  content  and  value,  shall  be  added  together 
in  the  field  book,  so  as  to  give  the  total  content  and  value  of  the  tenement.  Such  tenement  as  a whole 
shall  be  distinguished  by  one  number,  as  15  ; but  the  several  lots  of  which  it  is  composed  shall  he  dis- 
tinguished by  a separate  letter  annexed  to  the  number,  as  15  a,  15  b,  15  c,  die. 

5.  Where  tenements  are  very  small,  namely,  those  varying  in  area  from  a few  square  perches  to 
five  statute  acres,  the  commissioner  of  valuation,  should  he  find  it  necessary  to  do  so,  may  cause  chain 
surveys  to  be  made  of  such  tenements,  so  as  to  ensure  greater  accuracy  than  could  be  effected  by  mea- 
surements taken  from  the  Ordnance  map,  on  the  scale  of  53^  perches  to  an  iuch ; as  on  such  a scale 
the  slightest  inaccuracy  of  the  valuator  in  laying  down  on  the  map  the  boundaries  of  the  tenements 
not  surveyed  by  the  Ordnance,  in  a very  small  tenement,  might  cause  an  essential  difference  in  its 
calculated  area  from  the  true  content. 

6.  Where  a tenement  under  ten  acres,  happens  to  be  near  the  edge  of  two  or  more  sheets  of  the 
map,  and  occupies  portions  of  each  of  them,  the  parts  which  extend  into  the  adjoining  sheet  or  sheets, 
are  to  be  drawn  in  outline  on  the  margin  of  all  the  sheets  which  contain  any  portion  of  the  tenement, 
and  the  number  of  the  tenement  is  to  be  written  on  each  sheet. 

7.  Where  tenants  hold  in  runclale,  or  in  common,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  value  separately  the 
several  patches  held  by  each  at  the  time  : the  whole  of  the  land  so  held  within  a townland,  may  be 
valued  as  one  farm,  but  the  name  of  every  occupant  should  be  written  in  the  field  book,  and  annexed 
to  his  name  the  proportion  or  fraction  of  the  whole,  that  he  holds. 

8.  It  sometimes  happens,  where  arable  land  is  held  in  distinct  tenements,  that  mountain  land,  or 
other  pasture,  is  grazed  in  common;  in  such  case  the  pasture  so  held  in  common  must  be  valued  by 
itself,  but  the  proportion  or  fraction  of  the  whole  that  belongs  to  each  occupier,  should  be  entered  in 
the  field  book,  annexed  to  his  name  and  tenement. 

9.  That  the  value  of  every  house,  mill,  manufactory,  or  other  building,  which  may  have  been  erected 
on  any  tenement,  shall  be  entered  in  the  field  book,  as  a part  of  the  value  of  the  tenement ; but  where 
the  house,  building,  mill,  &c.,  shall  not  amount  to  the  sum  of  £5  iu  annual  value,  the  amount  of  such 
building  shall  be  entered  in  a column  for  exemptions,  and  shall  not  be  included  in  the  amount  of  the 
value  of  the  tenement. 

10.  To  assist  the  valuator  in  determining  the  names  of  the  occupants  of  farms  or  tenements,  together 
with  their  probable  extent,  the  commissioner  of  valuation  will  supply  them  with  a schedule  containing 
the  above  information. 

11.  That  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  value  of  each  tenement  given  in  the  field  book,  according 
to  the  scale  of  prices  contained  in  the  act,  an  additional  page  or  column  shall  be  added,  giving  the 
gross  amount'  of  the  net  annual  value  of  the  tenement,  including  all  houses,  mills,  manufactories,  or 
other  buildings  which  may  have  been  erected  on  such  tenement,  whether  the  same  shall  be  less,  or  shall 
exceed  the  annual  value  of  £5  ; the  net  annual  value  in  each  case,  being  the  sum  or  rent  at  which  each 
tenement  could  be  reasonably  let  for,  according  to  the  usual  terms  of  tenure  which  prevail  in  the  district 
in  which  the  tenement  is  situated,  the  peculiar  nature  or  circumstances  of  the  tenement  being  taken 
into  consideration  : it  being  understood,  that  in  every  case  the  tenant  is  to  undertake  repairs,  with 
all  exponses  of  maintaining  the  premises,  and  all  public  charges  except  tithes  and  ministers’  money. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 

Dublin  Castle,  26 lit  October,  1844.  Eliot. 


2.  Instructions  for  Land  Surveyors  employed  in  the  Valuation  of  Ireland,  under  6 & 7 
Wm.  IV.,  cap.  84. 

1.  In.  the  barony  intrusted  to  his  charge,  the  surveyor  is  to  go  over  the  whole  of  every  townland, 

and  to  mark  the  boundary  of  every  tenement  therein  with  a dotted  or  fine  red  line ; putting  a number 
on  the  map  on  each  tenement,  and  a corresponding  number  in  his  field  book,  with  the  name  and  sur- 
name of  each  occupant  annexed.  This  rule  is  to  apply  to  all  tenements  of  land  exceeding  one 
statute  acre.  , , „ 

2.  He  is  carefully  to  measure  and  determine  the  content  of  every  farm  or  tenement  under  five 

statute  acres.  , ,,  , . , . , , . 

3.  Where  a doubt  may  occur  as  to  whether  a farm  should  be  measured  or  not,  its  boundaries  may 

be  laid  down  on  the  map,  and  a scale  applied  by  which  the  surveyor  can  ascertain  whether  the  tene- 
ment contains  five  acres,  or  not.  , . , 

4.  The  surveyor  is  to  enter  his  notes  in  columns  in  his  field  book,  in  such  a way  that  he  can  deter- 

mine the  contents  of  each  tenement  without  any  reference  to  the  map,  and  also  in  such  a manner  that 
any  other  person,  conversant  with  the  subject,  can  calculate  his  notes,  and  thereby  check  his  content. 
This  may  be  effected  by  adopting  the  form  of  field  book  annexed.  . . , 

5 The  surveyor,  in  every  case,  is  to  calculate  his  own  .work,  and  give  up  to  the  commissioner  of 
valuation  his  field  book  of  each  parish,  with  the  content  of  every  tenement  he  surveys,  m each  town- 
land,  as  a document  to  be  further  used  by  the  valuator  of  the  barony.  _ 

6.  Where  fences  form  the  boundaries  of  farms,  the  top  of  the  fence  is  sometimes  taken  as  the 

boundary,  sometimes  the  line  of  the  quickset  plants,  and  sometimes  the  edge  of  the  grip,  which,  with 
the  bank,  are  included  on  that  farm  on  which  the  bank  sits  In  all  cases,  the  surveyor  ,s  to  adopt 
that  part  of  the  fence  as  the  boundary  between  two  farms,  which  is  customary  in  the  barony  or  dis- 
trict intrusted  to  his  care.  , . , . . . . , 

7.  Where  roads,  streams,  or  rivers  form  the  boundaries  of  farms,  the  surveyor  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  centres  of  such  roads  or  rivers  are  considered  in  the  country  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  farms,  and 
he  is  to  adopt  such  parts  of  the  bounding  roads  or  rivers,  ns  is  usual  in  the  district 

8.  The  land  occupied  by  the  house  and  yard  of  a tenement  in  the  country,  is  to  be  included  in  the 

content  of  such  tenement.  . m , , , ,, 

9.  In  towns  where  a tenement  consists  of  houses,  offices,  yard,  and  garden,  as  the  house  and  yard 
are  valued  together,  the  ground  they  occupy  should  not  be  included  in  the  cultivated  laud,  but  tha 
content  of  the  garden  must  he  given  in  itself.  In  tam  also,  no  paid  of  the  adjoining  streets  or  roads, 
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are  to  be  included  in  a tenement,  but  sucli  waste  ground  should  be  measured  in  the  most  convenient 
manner,  and  as  much  of  it  as  lies  together,  be  inserted,  in  the  field  book,  as  one  lot 

10.  In  towns,  or  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  tenements  are  so  small,  say  less  than  one 
acre,  that  there  would  not  be  room  on  the  map  to  write  a number  on  each,  the  surveyor  is  to  use  his 
judgment  in  uniting  several,  say,  from  five  to  twenty,  of  them  in  one  division,  and  mark  the  boundaries 
on  such  division  or  lot  with  a dotted  line,  and  insert  a number,  say  15  within  the  lot.  It  will  then- 
be  necessary  for  the  surveyor  to  arrange  these  small  tenements  consecutively,  as  they  lie  on  the  map, 
and  number  them  accordingly  in  his  field  book  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  writing  the  Christian  name  and  sur- 
name of  the  occupant  opposite  each  number,  and  then  survey  every  tenement  in  itself,  until  he  shall 
have  completed  all  the  subdivisions  in  number  15.  In  this  case  the  boundaries  of  the  small  tene- 
ments need  not  be  shown  on  the  Ordnance  map,  as  the  contents,  calculated  from  the  field  book,  will 
be  sufficient. 

11.  Where  a farm  may  be  of  nearly  equal  length  and  breadth,  the  surveyor  should  chain  the  longest 
line  through  it,  and  take  such  offsets  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  line  as  may  be  necessary. 

12.  Where  tenements  are  small,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  and  are  formed  of  long  strips  of  land 
the  most  expeditious  system  of  proceeding  will  be,  to  chain  along  the  boundary  line  between  two  of 
them,  taking  the  dimensions  of  one  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  one  on  the  right,  on  every  line  so 
chained,  so  that  two  tenements  may  be  taken  up,  and  two  down,  each  time  as  the  surveyor  proceeds. 

13.  Where  a tenement  under  ten  happens,  to  be  near  the  edge  of  two  or  more  sheets,  and  occupies 
portions  of  each  of  them,  the  parts  which  extend  into  the  adjoining  sheet  or  sheets  are  to  be  drawn  in 
outline  on  the  margin  of  all  the  sheets  which  contain  any  portion  of  the  tenement,  and  the  number  of 
the  tenement  is  to  be  written  on  each  sheet. 

14.  In  many  districts  it  frequently  happens  that  several  persons  are  tenants  of  one  townland,  or  one 
large  farm,  who  hold  in  rundak,  or  in  common.  In  this  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  survey  the 
different  patches  of  land  occupied  by  each  of  the  tenants,  as  a townland  or  large  farm,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  treated  as  one  tenement ; but  the  surveyor  is  to  ascertain  from  the  occupants 
generally,  what  proportion,  or  fraction  of  the  entire  farm  is  held  by  each  individual,  and  enter  such 
portion  in  his  field  book,  together  with  the  Christian  name  and  surname  of  the  tenant. 

15.  Where  a townland  is  let  in  several  distinct  forms,  and  has  a tract  of  mountain  or  pasture 
attached,  which  is  grazed  in  common,  such  portion  must  be  marked  as  a separate  tenement,  and  the 
surveyor,  as  in  the  case  of  a rundale  townland,  is  to  ascertain  the  names  of  all  the  persons  who  hold 
it,  and  enter  them  in  his  book,  annexing  to  each  name,  the  portion,  or  fraction  of  the  whole  of  the 
division  which  that  person  holds. 

16.  The  surveyor,  in  addition  to  the  survey  of  the  several  tenements,  is  to  measure  all  houses  and 
offices,  and  attach  to  each  in  his  field  book  the  quality  letter,  according  to  the  system  of  measurement 
and  lettering  directed  in  the  general  instructions  to  the  valuators,  relative  to  houses. 

17.  The  surveyor  is  to  enter  iu  his  field  book  the  Christian  name  and  surname  of  the  occupier  of 
every  tenement,  whether  it  consists  of  a house  alone  without  a yard,  or  a house,  yard,  and  garden,  or 
a house  with  land  attached,  in  addition  to  a garden,  &c. 

18.  Where  a tenement  is  without  a house,  he  is  equally  to  enter  the  name  of  the  occupier,  and  if 
the  same  individual  occupies  a house  in  another  part  of  the  same  townland,  ho  is  to  state  in  his  notes 
that  such  is  the  case,  but  he  is  not  to  add  the  two  separate  tenements  together. 

19.  Where  the  occupier  of  land  without  a house,  resides  in  another  townland,  he  may  also  enter 
the  circumstance  in  his  field  book,  stating  the  name  of  the  townland  in  which  the  house  is 
situated. 

Richard  Griffith,  Commissioner  of  Valuation. 

General  Valuation  Office,  Dublin,  26th  October,  1844. 

FORM  OF  FIELD  BOOK  FOR  SURVEYOR. 
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Appendix,  No.  39.  Appesdix,  no.  39. 

Statement  of  Balances,  viz.,  Grants  under  1 & 2 Wm.  IV.,  c.  33,  and  1 Vic.,  c.  44,  and  statement!? 
Fishery  Funds;  referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  1121,  Q.  29.  Balances. 

STATEMENT  OF  GRANT  FUNDS. 

The  whole  amount  granted,  .....  .£125,000  0 0 

Amount  expended  or  engaged,  .....  115,554  7 2 

Balance,  .... 

FISHERY  FUNDS. 

Balance  remaining  unexpended  or  disengaged, 

Office  of  Public  IFor/bs,  Dublin, 

28 th  Jamutry,  1845. 


£9,445  12  10 


£4,833  19  4 
J.  C.  Walker,  Accountant. 


Appesdix,  No.  40. 
General  Statement  of 


Appendix,  No.  40. 

Referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  1121,  Q.  33. 

A. — A General  . Statement  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  Ire-  The  Transactions  of 
LAND,  from  their  appointment  under  the  Act  of'  1st  and  2nd  Wm.  IV,,  chap.  33,  showing  the  total  the  Commissioners 
amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  by  them  up  to  and  ending  10th  October,  1843  (when  such  of  Public  Works, 
issues  ceased),  with  interest  thereon,  calculated  at  three  per  cent. ; the  amount  of  Payments  into 
the  Exchequer  on  account  thereof,  interest  thereon  being  calculated  at  the  same  rate ; the  Balances 
of  Loans  outstanding  and  the  estimated  Profit,  up  to  5th  January,  1844 : — 

Dr. 

1843,  Oct.  10.  To  total  amount  of  Exche- 

quer Bills  issued,  . £890,650  0 0 
— interest  on  same,  at 

three  per  cent.,  . 167,414  13  1 

£1,058, Of 

1844,  Jan.  5.  — balance,  being  the  estimated  profit,  . 47,3/ 


1844,  Jan.  5.  By  total  amount  paid  into 

Exchequer,  . . £574,213  18  . 

— interest  on  same, at  three 

per  cent.,  . . 70,561  19 


— balances  of  loans  out 

standing,  viz. : — 

At  five  per 

cent., £183,312  3 8 
At  four  per 

cent.,  274,525  0 7 

457,837  4 

— interest  due  and  unpaid  17,827  12 

— balance  in  bank  not 

transferred,  . . 6,974  10 


Deduct 
bad  debts,  £16,500  0 0 
with  interest 

accrued,  . 4,976  5 3 


482,139  6 


Office  of  Punuc  Works,  Dublin, 
29</t  January,  1845. 


£1,105,438  18  10 
J.  C.  Walker,  Accountant. 


Appendix,  No.  41. 

Referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  1121,  Q.  33. 

B. A General  Statement  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works,  Ire- 

land, from  their  appointment  under  the  Act  of  1st  and  2nd  Wm.  IV.,  chap.  33,  showing  the  total 
amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  them  up  to  and  ending  10th  October,  1843  (when  such  issues 
ceased),  with  interest  thereon,  calculated  at  three  per  cent,  up  to  5th  January,  1845  ; the  amount 
of  Payments  into  the  Exchequer  on  account  thereof,  interest  thereon  being  calculated  at  the  same 
rate ; the  balances  of  Loans  outstanding,  and  tbe  estimated  Profit  to  the  said  5th  January,  1 845  : — 


11143.  Oct.  10.  To  total  amount  of  Exche- 
quer Bills  issued,  .£890,650 
1845,  Jan.  5.  — interest  thereon,  . 194,134 


- balance,  being  the  estimated  profit. 


£1,136,503  11  9 

Note. — All  issues  of  Exchequer  Bills  having  ceased  on  the  10th  October, 
1843,  subsequent  advances  for  public  works  have  issued  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  6th  and  /th  Vic.,  chap.  44,  and 
have  amounted  to  £44,902  17s. 

Office  op  Public  Works,  Dublin, 

2 9th  January,  1845. 


1845,  Jan.  5.  By  total  amount  paid  into 

the  Exchequer,  . . £662,213  1 

— interest  thereon,  . . 89,022  1 


— balances  of  loans  out- 
standing, viz. : — 

At  five  per 

cent.,  £267,829  0 3 
At  four  per 

cent,  121,449  9 10  _ 


— interest  due  and  unpaid,  17,246 

— balance  in  bank  not 

transferred,  . . 579 


Deduct 

bad  debts,  £16,500 
and  interest 
accrued,  . 5,336  • 


£1.136,503  11  9 
to  the  Exchequer  to  tbe  credit  of  the  Consolidated 


J.  C.  Walker,  Accountant. 
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Appendix,  No.  42. 

Form  of  Civil  Bill 
Ejectment. 


Appendix,  No.  42. 

Form  of  Civil  Bill  Ejectment ; referred  to  in  Minutes  of  Evidence,  No.  1049,  Q.  65. 

Civil  Bill,  where  the  Tenant’s  Interest  is  determined,  and  Possession  has  been  demanded  by  a Bailiff 
or  Receiver. 


County  of  Meath — Division  of  Kells. 


By  the  Assistant  Barrister  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  Peace  for  the  said  division  of  the  said  county. 


Charles  James  Hamilton  and  William  Thomas  Whereas,  Andrew  Fagan,  one  of  the  defendants, 
Hamilton,  Plaintiffs ; Andrew  Fagau,  tenant,  lately  held  all  that  and  those  that  part  of  the  bog  of 
JohnCaffry,  James  Kennedy,  Catherine  Mooney,  Cbambcrlainstown,  containing  100  Irish  acres,  be  the 
Thomas  Mooney,  Mary  Govern,  William  Cor-  same  more  or  less,  with  tho  houses  and  edifices 
mitk,  Michael  Smith,  Catherine  Lea,  Terence  thereon,  with  tho  appurtenances,  situate,  lying,  and 
Smith,  Patrick  Fitzsunuuons,  William  Garvy,  being  in  tho  barony  of  Upper  Kells,  and  in  the 
Matthew  Monaghan,  Thomas  Monaghan,  James  division  of  Kells  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county,  as 
M'Cormick,  James  Sheridan,  Michael  Sheridan,  tenant  to  the  plaintiffs  from  year  to  year,  under  a 
James  Fay,  Bridget  Brian,  William  Robinson,  parole  demise  thereof,  at  tho  yearly  rent  of  £31 10s. 
Bartholomew  Fitzsummons,  Patrick  Smith,  sterling,  which  demise  determined  on  the  1st  day  of 
Peter  Horan,  James  M'Cabe,  James  Byrne,  November,  1841,  or  on  the  last  past  by  1st  day  of 
Alley  Martin,  Miles  Muldoon,  Bryan  Lynagh,  May,  instant,  by  service  of  a notice  to  quit.  And 
Mary  Hoey,  Elizabeth  Hoey,  John  Hocy,  John  whereas  Thomas  lice,  tho  bailiff  and  receiver  of  the 
Martin,  Michael  Smith,  Thomas  Berne,  Anne  said  plaintiffs,  after  the  determination  of  the  said 
Martin,  Robert  Geraghty,  James  Martin,  Patt.  demise,  to  wit,  on  the  1st  day  of  November,  1841, 
Garlantty,  James  Herbert,  Edward  Maginnis,  and  2nd  day  of  May  instant,  duly  demanded  the 
Christopher  Russell,  James  Kernan,  Mary  possession  of  tho  said  premises,  and  a delivery  of  the 
Kearney,  Rose  Fagan,  Catherine  Farrelly,  said  possession  to  him,  as  such  bailiff  and  receiver  of 
Bryan  M'Cormick,  Patrick  Barrett,  Thomas  tho  said  plaintiffs,  and  the  said  possession  and  the 
Kelly,  Thomas  Kelly,  Patrick  Mullen,  Andrew  delivery  thereof,  have  and  hath  been  withhold,  and 
Smith,  Thomas  Fay,  John  Hcaly,  Matthew  the  several  defendants  are  respectively  in  possession 
Lambert,  James  Magennis,  and  Owen  Gcarty,  of  tho  premises,  and  no  other  person  is  in  possession 
under-tenants,  Defendants.  _ of  any  part  thereof. 

The  defendants,  therefore,  and  all  persons  having  or  claiming  any  interest  in  the  premises  in 
question,  are  hereby  required  personally  to  be  and  appear  before  the  said  assistant  barrister,  at  Navan, 
in  the  division  of  Kells  aforesaid,  in  the  said  county,  on  the  24th  day  of  June  next,  at  a quarter 
sessions  to  be  then  and  there  holden  for  the  said  division  of  said  county,  to  answer  the  plaintiffs’  bill 
brought  by  them  for  the  recovery  of  the  possession  of  tho  premises,  by  reason  of  the  matters  aforesaid, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  statutes  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  or,  in  default  thereof,  the  said  assistant 
barrister  will  proceed  as  to  justice  shall  appertain.  Dated  this  24th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  tho  plaintiffs, 


John  Thomas  Hinds,  Attorney, 

To  the  Defendants,  and  all  others  concerned.  31,  Upper  Dorsct-strcct. 
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No.  80.— Statement  of  Luke  Joseph  Shea,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Henry  Barry,  No.  749. 

“ This  is  to  certify  that  about  three  years  ago,  upon  the  occasion  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Henry  Barry’s  evidence,  I made  some  necessary  divisions  of  the  farms  upon  my  estate, 
with  a view  to  the  greater  compactness  of  each  lot,  but  very  little  alteration  in  the  quan- 
tity of  the  holdings,  or  the  number  of  the  tenants.  I also  continued  the  greater  number 
of  the  former  tenants  upon  the  lauds,  and  to  the  ‘two  or  three  ’ whom  I thought  fit  to 
displace  I made  allowances  and  substituted  more  industrious,  improving,  and  solvent  tenants, 
in  their  room.  Under  these  circumstances  I am  at  a loss  to  account  for  Mr.  Barry’s 
complaint  against  me  for  ‘consolidation’  of  farms  upon  my  estate.” 


No.  81. — Statement  of  John  Thomas  Cramer,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the 
Her.  Jeremiah  Beechinor,  No.  774. 

“ As  to  the  tenants  holding  under  middlemen  on  Lord  Lisle’s  estate — Where  the  leases 
have  not  fallen  in,  they  are  exactly  in  the  same  condition  with  respect  to  the  present  lord, 
as  they  were  with  the  late  Lord  Lisle ; and  where  leases  have  fallen  in,  the  land  has 
invariably  been  re-let  to  the  occupying  tenants,  to  the  exclusion  of  middlemen. 

“ As  to  the  charge  of  oppression,  &c. — I deny  altogether  that  I ever  'acted  towards  Lord 
Lisle’s  tenantry  from  political  motives,  or  that  I ever  called  on  any  of  the  tenantry  for  the 
running  gale  in  consequence  of  their  voting  at  the  county  elections. 

“ Mr.  Beechinor  states  from  his  own  knowledge  that  1 called  for  rent  from  some  tenants 
in  consequence  of  their  votes.— I beg  to  give  this  also  a flat  denial ; and  beg  leave  to 
suggest  to  the  board  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Beechinor  to  know  my  motives,  as  I 
never  saw  him,  nor  has  he  ever  been  present  -when  I transacted  business  with  any  of  the 
tenants.  I may  here  add  that  I never  ejected  a tenant,  or  made  a selection  of  one,  in 
consequence  of  his  political  opinions. 

“As  to  the  charge  of  refusing  to  take  rent  in  National  paper,  and  that  I required  silver 
or  gold  with  a view  of  annoying  them — it  is  as  false  as  the  charges  that  preceded  it.  I 
certainly  on  one  or  two  occasions  refused  National  notes,  when  there  was  a run  on  the  bank, 
and  when  they  would  not  be  taken  in  Cork. 

“ With  regard  to  the  burning-  of  the  land — I beg  leave  to  remark  that  I was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  legal  proceedings  to  protect  Lord  Lisle’s  property  from  utter  destruction 
by  the  injurious  course  of  burning  the  surface  of  the  land.  In  this,  I conceive,  I was 
perfectly  justified,  both  as  an  agriculturist  and  agent.  The  land  being  of  a peaty  nature 
could  be  burnt  out  altogether,  and  nothing  let  remain  but  cold  gravelly  subsoil,  wholly 
unproductive. 

“ Before  these  proceedings  were  instituted  I had  notices  served  for  thi’ee  or  four  years, 
cautioning  the  tenants  not  to  burn ; and  stating  that  in  case  these  notices  were  neglected  I 
should  be  obliged  to  prosecute  for  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law.  Mi-.  Beechinor  has  stated 
incorrectly  that  the  fine  is  £20 — it  is  £10  per  Irish  acre,  part  of  which  fine  was  enforced 
on  two  of  the  tenants  to  pay  the  law  proceedings. 

“ As  to  the  driver  of  the  estate — I beg  to  say  that  he  never  influenced  my  proceedings 
towards  the  tenantry.  A great  portion  of  Lord  Lisle’s  estate  is  let  under  old  leases,  and 
for  lives  renewable  for  ever ; in  all  such  cases  the  landlord  has  no  control  over  the  occupy- 
ing tenantry. 

“ I have  carefully  read  over  the  foregoing  explanation,  and  am  prepared  to  verify  it  on 
oath  as  containing  a full  and  true  reply  to  the  questions  proposed  to  me  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Land  Inquiry,  relative  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beechinor,  parish  priest  of 
Newmarket.” 


No.  82. — Statement  of  Mr.  George  Bury*  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  James  Davy, 
No.  804 ; Doctor  John  O’Neill,  No.  807 ; Mr.  Stephen  Barry,  No.  808 ; and  Mr. 
Robert  Collins,  No.  840. 

“ That  he  has  been  cashier  and  clerk  in  the  agent’s  office  of  the  Earl  of  Kingston  for 
several  years.  That  in  the  years  1841  and  1842,  the  proportion  of  poor  rate  was  invariably 
allowed  to  the  tenants  on  his  lordship’s  estates  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary, 
unless  when  the  rents  were  heavily  in  arrear.  That  in  those  years  he  was  not  connected 
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No.  80. 

L.  J.  Shea,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Henry 
Barry’s  Evidence, 
Ho.  749. 


No.  81. 

J.  T.  Cramer,  esq. 

See  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Beechinor  s Evidence, 
Ho.  774. 


No.  82. 

Mr.  George  Bury. 
See  Rev.  J.  Davy's 
Evidence,  Ho.  804 ; 
Dr.  John  O'NeilFs, 
No.  807  j Mr.  S. 
Barry's,  No.  808; 
and  Mr.  Robert 
Collins's,  iVo.  840. 
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Mr.  George  Bury. 


No.  S3. 

John  Nason,  esq. 


See  Dr.  J.  O' Neill > 
Evidence,  No.  807. 


No.  84. 

Richard  Smyth,  esq. 

See  Rev.  M.  Spralt's 
Evidence,  No.  818. 
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with  the  county  Cork  estate,  but  was  in  the  year  1843,  and  part  of  1844,  when  the  rate 
was  allowed  to  the  tenants  on  that  estate,  as  well  as  on  the  Limerick  and  Tipperary  estates; 
that  several  hundred  tenants  were  allowed  the  rate  in  that  year. 

“ That  he  is  now  in  the  employment  of  John  Massey,  esq.,  the  receiver  under  the  court 
of  chancery  of  the  rents  of  the  Kingston  estates,  and  that  Mr.  Massey  allows  the  poor 
rate  in  all  cases  where  the  tenant  is  not  in  arrear  with  his  rent. 

“That  a great  portion  of  the  Kingston  estates  are  now  held  by  tenants-at-will ; and 
that  part  under  lease  mostly  let  in  small  farms,  and  the  tithe  rent-charge,  with  few  excep- 
tions, very  small.  The  full  amount  of  the  poor  rate  is  not  calculated  on  the  rent-charge,  but 
when  the  amount  is  large,  and  where  that  is  the  case  it  has  been  allowed,  and  also  in  any 
instance  when  the  tenant  claimed  it.  But  in  fact,  the  rent- charge  in  most  cases,  on  the 
Kingston  estates,  is  so  trifling,  that  the  extra  allowance  would  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
few  pence ; in  very  few  cases  to  shillings. 

“ In  reference  to  a statement  made  by  Mr.  Collins  that  the  bailiffs  were  in  the  habit  of 
distraining  without  the  directions  of  the  agent — such  cannot  be  the  case ; nor  do  I think  it 
could  be  done  without  my  knowledge.  The  circumstance  which  occurred  at  Christmas  1 843, 
and  to  which  Mr.  Collins  alludes,  was  done  through  mistake.  The  bailiff  was  directed  by  the 
agent  (who  was  then  leaving  for  Dublin)  to  call  on  some  of  the  tenants  who  were  in  arrear 
to  come  in  and  settle  their  rents,  either  by  cash  or  bills ; and  if  they  did  not,  to  threaten  to 
distrain  them.  The  tenants  neglected  to  do  so,  and  the  bailiff  mistaking  his  orders,  did 
distrain  a few  persons  and  impounded  their  cattle.  The  tenants  who  were  distrained  came 
to  the  office,  not  to  complain  of  the  distress  having  been  made,  but  to  settle  their  rents. 
Directions  were  given  to  the  pound-keeper  not  to  charge  them  pound  fees ; and  the  bailiff 
did  not  charge  them  driver’s  fees.  This  was  all  that  could  be  done  to  remedy  the  mistake 
of  the  bailiff.” 


No.  83. — Statement  of  John  Nason,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Doctor  John  O’Neill, 
No.  807. 

“ Neiotown,  23 rd  October,  1844. 

“ Sir — In  consequence  of  my  being  at  the  sea  side  with  Mrs.  Nason,  who  is  a great 
invalid,  I did  not  receive  your  communication  of  the  5th  instant,  containing  Dr.  John  O’Neill’s 
evidence  relative  to  the  management  of  my  property  in  the  comity  of  Cork  (where  I reside, 
about  sixty  miles  from  Waterford),  until  it  was  too  late  to  proceed  there  on  the  ensuing  9th. 

“I  therefore  request  you  will  lay  the  accompanying  statement  before  the  commissioners 
at  your  earliest  opportunity ; and  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ John  Nason. 

“ J.  P.  Kennedy,  esq..  Secretary,  fyc.” 

“In  the  year  1838,  the  lease  of  the  lands  of  East  Ballyscourlogue  became  void,  by  the 
decease  of  the  last  of  three  lives  for  which  they  were  let;  and  having  witnessed  for  a long 
series  of  years  the  destructive  manner  in  which  they  were  managed,  I served  notices  on 
the  ten,  not  fifteen,  families  in  occupation,  to  give  me  possession  on  the  ensuing  25th  of 
March.  During  the  night  between  the  19th  and  20tli  of  February,  1839,  my  hayricks, 
containing  over  100  tons,  were  set  on  fire  and  consumed;  also  my  thatched  offices  were 
fired  in  different  parts,  and  partially  burned ; in  consequence  of  which  outrage  I deter- 
mined that  none  of  those  people  should  remain  on  my  property,  as  I considered  it  a duty 
I owed  to  the  public  to  discourage  and  check  (if  possible)  any  future  like  attempts  at 
intimidation.  There  was  a large  reward  offered  by  the  surrounding  gentry  and  farmers,  a 
list  of  whom  I transmit,  for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators — in  vain. 

“ I afterwards  got  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  lands,  allowing  the  occupiers  a 
half-year’s  rent  due  to  me  at  the  time,  and  all  their  crops,  &c.,  &c. 

“ The  lands  remained  in  my  occupation  for  a year  after,  and  then  it  was  in  the  year  1 840, 
that  an  English  gentleman,  who  had  lately  settled  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  my  nephew, 
proposed  to  take  as  much  of  the  lands  as  I may  please  to  give  them.  I gave  them  150  acres. 

“ I aLo  beg  to  state,  that  I never  distrained  a tenant,  and  that  there  are  some  hundreds 
of  pounds  arrears  now  due  to  me.” 


No.  84. — Statement  of  Bichard  Smyth,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Bev.  Michael 
Spratt,  No.  818. 

“ The  Rev.  Michael  Spratt,  P.  P.,  mentions  a part  of  my  property,  Glendyne.  There 
has  not  been  one  removal  from  that  part.  I have  only  purchased  between  four  and  five 
ploughlands,  instead  of  seven ; and  though  I have  raised  the  rents,  and  given  leases  and 
promises  of  leases,  the  rents  are  far  short  of  being  doubled. 

“ I he.  property  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Sir  L.  W.  Holmes.  I pur- 
chased it  in  1839  from  his  trustees  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A’Court  Holmes.  By 
reference  to  the  rental  at  that  time,  the  average  amount  paid  by  the  tenants  was  15s.  per 
acre. 

“ The  quality  of  the  ground  of  four  of  the  ploughlands  is  a very  fine  generous  soil, 
and  yields  good  wheat  and  other  crops ; the  quality  of  the  fifth  ploughland  is  not  as  good, 
though  parts  produce,  wheat.  Many  of  the  tenants  when  I purchased  had  much  neglected 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  and  were  in  several  instances  very  injudicious  farmers.  The 
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result  of  my  experience  is,  that  generally  when  land  is  let  below  the  proper  value  the 
tenants  are  careless.  Notwithstanding,  when  I got  possession  of  this  property  (the  tenants 
being  sold  to  me  with  the  exception  of  four  as  holding  from  year  to  year),  I did  not 
proceed  to  turn  out  such  as  were  pursuing  a negligent  and  injudicious  system  of  farming, 
but  I gave  all  the  opportunity  of  becoming  tenants  to  me  at  what  I considered  to  be  the 
fail-  value  of  their  farms ; and  those  who  did  so  have  received  encouragement  from  me. 
In  every  case  the  rent  has  not  been  doubled.  In  two  cases  the  rent  has  been  doubled  in 
consequence  of  the  local  situation  and  quality  of  the  ground  ; and  in  nine  other  cases  the 
rent  has  been  doubled  in  consequence  of  the  farms  having  been  let  at  a mere  nominal  value. 
Two  of  the  tenants  of  their  own  free  will  gave  up  their  firms  with  the  intention  of 
emigrating,  having  obtained  from  me  the  means  for  doing  so. 

“ From  the  particulars  I have  stated  in  my  reply  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spratt, 
it  is  manifest  that  that  gentleman’s  information  is  exceedingly  incorrect.  With  regard  to 
the  period  the  property  has  been  in  my  possession  he  speaks  from  hearsay,  as  he  has  been 
only  about  three  years  in  the  parish,  and  the  property  has  been  in  my  possession  nearly 
six  years. 

“ At  present  there  are  fifty-one  tenants,  and  when  I purchased  the  property  there  were 
only  forty-five.  Fourteen  from  time  to  time  gave  up  their  farms — ten  of  whom  on  being 
forgiven  their  arrears  and  giving  them  their  effects,  two  on  being  forgiven  the  rent  due  by 
them,  giving  them  their  effects  and  sums  of  money,  and  the  remaining  two  filed  bills  in 
chancery  against  me  to  execute  leases  to  them  (though  sold  to  me  as  tenants  from  year  to 
year) ; in  which  attempt  they  failed,  and  left  their  farms  after  putting  me  to  great  trouble 
and  expense. 

“ But  three  ejectments  were  served  by  form  of  law — one  on  Mr.  Lane,  who  had  been 
agent  to  the  property  up  to  the  time  I purchased  it,  and  the  other  two  on  those  who  filed 
bills' against  me. 

“ As  I already  stated,  there  were  but.  three  ejectments,  and  these  were  on  the  title,  and 
not  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  poor-house  in  1841  but  four 
persons  from  the  entire  parish  of  Templemichael  (in  which  the  property  alluded  to  is 
situated)  have  been  inmates — one  for  seventy-nine  days,  one  for  seventy  days,  one  for 
twenty-two  days,  and  one  for  thirteen  days  only ; and  at  present  there  are  none,  although 
there  arc  139  persons  from  the  other  electoral  divisions  of  this  union.  The  people  appear 
to  me  to  be  as  comfortable  as  any  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  or  the  neighbouring  county 
of  Cork,  and  find  me  ready  to  contribute  to  their  wants ; so  under  those  circumstances  I 
cannot  understand  what  Mr.  Spratt  means  by  saying,  ‘ Who  are  so  desponding,  or  who 
have  so  little  to  look  for.’  Mr.  Spratt  has  also  been  most  inaccurate  as  to  the  acreage  of 
the  whole  of  my  property  in  the  parish  of  Templemichael.  By  the  Ordnance  survey  there 
are  8,215  acres  in  this  parish ; by  the  tithe  composition  book  there  avo  7,89S  acres,  of  which 
(5,753  acres  are  returned  to  me,  and  1, 1 45  acres  are  returned  as  the  property  of  other  persons ; 
the  waste  attached  to  the  whole  is  returned  at  198  acres.  The  tithe  composition  has  made 
five  qualities  of  the  land  of  this  parish,  according  to  which  there  were  about  1,500  acres 
of  my  property  of  the  lowest  quality,  since  which  period  nearly  the  half  has  been  under 
progress  of  cultivation  ; consequently  by  those  returns  it  is  evident  that  there  are  neither 
12,000  acres  in  my  property  nor  is  most  of  it  mountain  land,  as  Mr.  Spratt  has  stated. 

“ I consider  the  condition  of  the  people  to  be  improving,  and  the  land  becoming  more 
valuable  ; as  a proof  of  which,  on  the  expiration  of  any  leases  I find,  from  the  improvement 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  laud,  increased  rents  are  offered  and  paid  by  good  and  solvent 
tenants,  and  my  impression  is,  that  my  mode  of  dealing  with  them  is  considerably  to 
their  advantage ; and  as  a further  encouragement  to  industry,  I have  almost  invariably 
continued  the  system  of  granting  leases  and  agreements  for  leases  for  terms  of  a life  and 
years  concurrent,  or  for  terms  of  lives  and  years  concurrent.  There  are  many  other  farms 
besides  those  of  the  Sweeneys,  which  had  I the  power  to  re-let,  my  rental  would  be  much 
increased ; and  in  every  other  instance  I consider  the  value  set  on  my  estate  is  fair 
and  just. 

“ My  labourers  are  in  as  good  circumstances  as  any  of  my  neighbours’.  Their  houses  are 
comfortable,  and  with  the  exception  of  three,  have  vegetable  and  potato  gardens  attached 
to  them,  all  of  which  are  rent  free ; and  if  they  were  to  be  let  (with  the  above  exceptions) 
would  each  let  for  £3  10s.  per  annum,  which  materially  increases  their  wages.  Their 
children  receive  clothes  as  long  as  they  attend  niy  school ; and  when  the  father  of  a family 
dies,  the  widow  and  children  are  assisted  until  they  can  provide  for  themselves.  My 
tenants  and  labourers  always  find  my  house  open  to  give  them  medicine  and  administer  to 
their  wants  in  sickness,  there  being  no  dispensary  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; and 
as  I am  a subscriber  to  a dispensary  and  infirmary  about  five  miles  distant,  to  such  cases 
as  require  medical  and  surgical  aid  I give  tickets  for  relief.  I employ  daily  from  150  to 
200  persons,  and  since  I came  into  my  property,  a period  of  twenty-seven  years,  I have 
not  been  altogether  five  years  absent  from  my  home.  I must  remark,  I have  always  found 
my  people  grateful  and  ever  disposed  to  meet  my  wishes,  and  dunng  the  severely  contested 
elections  for  this  county  my  tenants  never  deserted  me.  I should  deeply  regret  that  any 
interference  should  sever  the  link  that  exists  between  us,  and  I sincerely  hope  I do  not  fall 
short  of  the  character  my  political  opponent,  Mr.  O’Connell,  gave  me  when  opposing  the 
poor  laws  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ‘ That  if  every  gentleman  in  Ireland  acted  as  Mr. 
Smyth,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  poor  laws.’ 

“ I cannot  conclude  without  remarking,  that  it  is  very  painful  to  me  to  be  thus  obliged 
to  particularise  and  detail  these  various  acts  of  my  life.” 


No.  84. 

Richard  Smyth,  esq. 
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No.  85. 

James  Parker,  esq. 
See  Rev.  M.  Spratt’s 
Evidence,  No.  818. 


No.  86. 

M.  E.  Mahony,  esq. 

Sec  Mr.  T.  Powers 
Evidence , No.  823. 


No.  Si. 

Viscount  Boneraile. 

See  Mr.  T.  Powers 
Evidence , No.  823. 


No.  85. — Statement  of  James  Parker,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  tlie 
Rev.  Michael  Spratt,  No.  8 1 8. 

“ I hold  no  land  from  Lord  Midleton,  and  since  I came  into  possession  of  my  land  no 
process  of  law  for  the  purpose  of  eviction  or  recovery  of  rent  was  served,  nor  did  I pro- 
ceed to  a sale  of  distress  for  rent,  save  in  a few  instances.  My  tenants’  rents  are  not  well 
paid,  a great  many  of  them  owe  me  two  years’  rent,  and  others  a year  and  a half.  I had 
notices  to  quit  served  this  year,  as  I had  often  before,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  my  tenants 
to  pay  their  rent,  but  beyond  a notice  to  quit,  I never  proceeded,  nor  did  I evict  a single 
tenant.  My  tenants  have  built  many  new  houses,  and  in  much  better  style  than  those  for- 
merly occupied  by  them.  This  is  the  truth,  which  I am  ready  to  verify  on  oath  at  any  time, 
and  I am  much  surprised  how  Mr.  Spratt  could  make  so  false  a statement  on  oath  as 
he  has.” 


No.  86.— Statement  of  Michael  Edward  Mahony,  esq.,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Power,  No.  823. 

In  reference  to  the  turning  out  of  tenants  on  the  lands  of  Knockroe,  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  in  which  Mr.  Baker  the  landlord  is  represented  as  endeavouring  to  break  a lease 
to  turn  out  the  present  occupiers,  in  order  to  make  large  farms,  Mr.  Baker  is  at  present, 
and  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  continent ; but  I for  him,  and  likewise  on  my  own  part, 
totally  deny  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  such  motives — the  ejectment  of  those  men  was 
entirely  owing  to  their  own  misconduct. 

“ In  order  for  the  better  understanding  of  this  case  by  the  commissioners,  I think  it 
necessary  to  send  a statement  of  the  business. 

“The  late  Colonel  William  Massey  Baker,  father  to  the  present  landlord,  in  the  year 
1820  purchased  the  lands  of  Knockroe,  from  Arthur  O’Connor,  then  of  Paris,  subject  to  a 
lease  made  by  him  in  the  year  1784,  for  five  lives.  On  searching  the  record  for  encum- 
brances it  was  discovered  that  a lease  had  been  made  by  William  Connor,  brother  to  said 
Arthur,  in  the  year  1800  for  other  lives,  with  a clause  of  renewal  for  ever,  although 
Arthur  never  authorised  such  by  any  legal  act  of  his.  The  lessee,  Patrick  Dalton,  was 
immediately  called  on  by  his  landlord  to  give  up  this  fraudulent  lease ; and  he  accordingly 
surrendered  it  in  my  presence,  admitting  it  to  be  illegal.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  lease 
of  1784,  by  the  death  of  the  last  life  in  January,  1842,  many  of  the  tenants,  on  demand 
being  made,  gave  up  possession  of  their  holdings  to  Mr.  Baker,  and  agreed  for  a new  lease 
of  their  lands.  Those  who  have  since  been  ejected  refused  to  give  possession  then.  But 
on  the  2nd  of  March,  1842,  they  anxiously  came  in,  signed  a surrender,  handed  in  propo- 
sals, agreed  for  their  holdings  from  the  25th,  and  in  February  following  paid  part  of  their 
rents  due  under  that  agreement,  and  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied.  On  the  8th 
of  March,  1843,  they  backed  out  of  those  agreements;  they  distrained  the  tenants  who 
formerly  held  some  of  the  land  as  under-tenants  to  themselves ; threatened  law  against 
their  landlord ; and  refused  to  pay  any  rent,  although  he  offered  to  make  them  leases  the 
same  as  those  he  had  given  the  others  on  the  land,  at  ten  per  cent,  off  the  rent  they  had 
offered  and  agreed  for  the  year  before.  Mr.  Baker  did  all  that  a good  and  considerate 
landlord  could,  consistent  with  his  just  right,  to  reconcile  those  deluded  men,  but  nothing 
that  could  be  urged  would  prevent  them  from  trying  to  establish  the  lease  of  1800,  and  to 
law  they  went.  At  summer  assizes.  1844,  he  obtained  judgments  against  five  of  them 
under  appeals  from  the  barrister’s  court,  and  two  from  the  superior  court.  On  the  occasion 
of  those  trials  at  Waterford,  it  was  necessary  to  subpoena  as  a witness  Patrick  Britt,  one 
of  the  tenants  on  Curraglinamadree,  another  part  of  Mr.  Baker’s  estate,  and  on  the  night 
ho  left  home  his  house  was  set  on  fire,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  some  of  his  children  were 
saved  from  the  flames.  On  a Sunday  before  the  sheriff  took  possession  under  the  judg- 
ments from  the  barrister’s  court,  they  collected  over  one  hundred  men,  cut  down  their  wheat 
before  it  was  ripe,  and  moved  some  of  it  eight  miles  off,  and  dilapidated  two  of  their  houses 
and  out-offices.  Notwithstanding  all  these  provocations,  Mr.  Baker  repeatedly  wrote  to  me 
desiring  that  all  unnecessary  rigour  in  taking  possession  should  be  avoided,  and  that  they 
should  get  their  household  furniture,  cattle  of  every  kind,  and  requested  me  to  give  them 
a sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  then-  potato  crops ; as  he  feared  they  must  be  reduced  to 
poverty  by  law  expenses. 

“ If  it  be  necessary,  I can  make  oath  of  the  truth  of  the  above  statement.  And  further, 
before  Mr.  Baker  could  have  got  any  knowledge  of  Mr.  Thomas  Power’s  complaint,  he  had 
given  me  instructions  to  restore  those  tenants  to  then-  farms. 

“ In  regard  to  the  laming  of  a horse  (on  the  lands  of  Bibberly)  belonging  to  William 
Keily,  I know  nothing  of  it,  as  I am  in  no  way,  nor  is  Mr.  Baker,  connected  with  the  lands 
of  that  name. 

“ P.S. — In  explanation  of  my  delay  in  making  this  communication,  I beg  to  say,  that 
before  I entered  into  such  details  I deemed  it  prudent,  Mr.  Baker  being  absent,  to  submit 
this  statement  to  the  solicitor  who  acted  on  the  records,  and  I had  to  wait  his  approval.’ 


No.  87. — Statements  of  Viscount  Doneraile,  and  William  Hill,  esq.,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Power,  No.  823. 

“ Lord  Doneraile  begs  to  return  the  extracts  from  Mr.  Thomas  Power’s  evidence,  and 
Mr.  William  Hill’s  answer  to  it.  Lord  Doneraile  begs  to  add  that  Colouel  Hill  never  was 
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agent  to  his  property,  and  has  been  dead  some  years,  which  of  course  caused  the  letter 
directed  to  him  to  be  returned  to  the  general  post-office.  This  clearly  shows  how  little  Mr. 
Power  knew  of  the  subject  on  which  he  gave  his  evidence.” 

Statement  of  William  Hill,  esq. 

“ I have  to  state  that  a usage  had  long  existed  on  Lord  Doneraile’s  estates,  for  tenants,  on 
being  declared  such,  to  pay  fees  to  the  agent;  that  I in  my  capacity  as  agent  received  fees 
on  such  occasions  after  the  letting  of  lands,  but  not  from  tenants  who  had  taken  houses,  or 
building  lots,  or  from  yearly  teuants  who  have  taken  lands.  Such  a usage  was  known  to 
Lord  Doneraile. 

“ That  I was  paid  fees  -without  any  previous  solicitation  or  bargaining;  that  they  were  the 
free  and  voluntary  gifts  of  the  tenants,  paid  after  and  not  before  their  declaration,  and 
measured  as  they  thought  proper,  without  any  disclosure  to  anv  candidate,  bidder,  or  tenant 
of  the  valuations  made  or  offers  received  by  me,  faithful  and  true  returns  of  which  were 
made  by  me  solely  to  Lord  Doneraile,  who  after  due  inquiry  and  consideration  selected 
and  declared  the  persons  found  to  be  most  eligible ; and  as  evidence  of  strict  fidelity,  judi- 
cious selections,  and  care  and  provident  management,  I do  believe  there  has  not  been  ten 
evictions  of  land  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent  since  Lord  Doneraile  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  his  estates. 

“ The  aggregate  average  of  fees  received  by  me  for  twenty-five  years  that  I have  held 
Lord  Doneraile’s  agency  amounted  to  between  £40  and  £50,  and  not  more.  Lord  Done- 
raile did  for  the  first  time,  about  four  or  five  years  ago,  express  to  me  his  disapprobation  of 
the  acceptance  of  fees  ; having  done  so,  I felt  myself  called  upon  either  to  resign  the 
agency,  or  decline  receiving  fees  in  future.  I adopted  the  latter  alternative,  and  have  since 
invariably  conformed  to  it.” 


No.  88. — Statement  of  John  Oranitch,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Power,  No.  823. 

“ I am  land  agent  to  Arthur  Ussher,  esq.,  Ballysaggartmore,  in  said  county,  for  about 
twenty-five  years.  Know  the  lands  of  Ballyhanrahan  containing  about  370  acres.  The 
tenants  were  getting  into  arrear,  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Ussher  gave  directions  to  have  them 
ejected,  which  has  been  done,  and  possession  taken  on  the  12th  or  13th  of  August  last. 
There  were  four  tenants  on  the  lands  besides  their  labourers,  but  should  think  nothing  near 
the  number  of  persons  on  the  lands  as  170,  which  Thomas  Power  says,  in  his  answer  to  that 
question.  All  the  tenants  got  their  corn  at  a very  low  valuation,  and  sixty-six  acres  of 
potatoes  without  any  charge  whatever,  the  labourers  as  well  as  the  four  fanners.  Richard 
Dee,  one  of  the  tenants,  lias  settled  since,  and  in  possession  again  at  the  old  rent,  paying  half 
a year’s  rent  in  hand,  and  a year's  rent  on  the  first  of  June  next,  and  the  arrears  at  £10 
per  year.  This  was  an  offer  of  his  own.  There  are  three  proposals  in  now  for  another  of 
the  farms  at  the  old  rent  and  good  marks.  You  have  a return  at  foot  of  their  yearly  rent 
and  arrears  due  up  to  and  for  the  25th  of  March,  1844. 

John  Tewton's  yearly  rent,  £77  14s.  67. ; arrears,  £153  7s.  6.7.,  near  two  years’  rent. 

James  Dowan’s  yearly  rent,  £7-1  8s.  6 7. ; arrears,  £19S  9s.  67.,  near  two  and  a half  years’  rent. 

Richard  Condon’s  yearly’  rent,  £141  Ss. ; arrears,  £276  1 8s.,  near  two  years’  rent. 

Richard  Dee’s  yearly  rent,  £91  19s-  37. ; arrears,  £161  14s.  107.  This  man  is  in  possession  again. 

“ Mr.  Ussher  or  Mr.  Cranitch  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Baker’s  property,  which  Thomas 
Power  alludes  to.  A Mr.  Mahony  of  Cork  is  agent  to  Mr.  Baker. 

“ The  commissioners  may  make  any  use  they  please  of  this  statement,  which  Mr.  Cranitch 
is  ready  to  verify  on  oatli  if  necessary.” 


No.  89. — Statements  of  James  Jocelyn  Poe,  and  Michael  Apjohn,  esqre.,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  Cornelius  Maher,  No.  850. 

“ I have  the  honoxu*  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  official  letter  of  the  4th  inst. 
coveiing  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Cornelius  Maher,  No.  850,  in  reply  to  which,  I 
would  beg  to  observe,  that  the  only  parts  which  at  all  relate  to  me,  are  the  replies  given 
by  Maher  to  the  queries,  Nos.  6 and  7. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  act  as  agent  to  the  southern  estates  of  the  1 Governors  of  the 
Schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  esq.,’  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  paid-  of  which,  several 
townlauds,  were  out  of  lease  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  1840.  Among  others  Drumlara.  of 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Apjohn,  of  PaUasgreen,  had  held  a lease  for  twenty-one  years.  He 
and  bis  son  Mr.  Michael  Apjohn,  occupied  as  a grass  farm  the  greater  portion  of  the  town- 
land,  but  bad  some  tenants,  among  others,  Cornelius  Maher,  and  bis  brother  John.  At  the 
letting  of  the  lands  in  March,  1840,  Mr.  Thomas  Apjohn  obtained  a lease  of  Drumlara  for 
twenty  years,  from  the  25th  of  March  previous.  Though  decidedly  opposed  to  the  letting 
of  lands  to  the  ‘ middlemen,’  yet  I never  stated  to  the  tenants  that  ‘ no  middleman  was 
to  have  the  land,’  whatever  may  have  been  my  recommendation  to  those  for  whom  I act, 
I never  commit  myself  by  making  promises  to  tenants  on  behalf  of  a public  board,  who 
might,  or  might  not,  adopt  my  suggestions. 

“ I was  apprised  by  C.  Maher  of  the  proceedings  taken  by  Mr.  Michael  Apjohn  to  remove 
him  from  the  land,  and  I spoke  to  Mr.  Apjohn  on  the  subject  of  his  continuing  him  as  his 
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tenant,  as  I had  been  directed  by  the  governors  ‘ to  .apply  personally  to  Mr.  Apjohn,  and 
endeavour  to  have  the  matter  satisfactorily  arranged.’ 

“This  order  was  made  on  20th  May,  1842,  in  answer  to  a memorial  sent  to  the 
governors  by  Cornelius  Maher,  1 complaining  of  Mr.  Michael  Apjohn’s  proceedings  to 
remove  him  from  the  lands.’  Mr.  Michael  Apjohn  stated  to  me  in  Maher’s  presence  his 
f determination  to  remove  Cornelius  Maher,  and  that  he  had  good  reason  for  this  decision,’ 
therefore  my  application  was  unsuccessful. 

“ In  conclusion,  I beg  to  observe,  that  the  governors  directed  me,  as  far  as  lay  in  my 
power,  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  any  oppression,  or  over-charge  of  rent,  towards  the  cottier 
tenants  on  the  estate  ; and  the  farmers  who  were  declared  tenants  at  the  last  letting,  and 
who  had  been  themselves  relieved  from  middlemen,  by  which  my  trouble  was  much 
increased,  but  I had  the  satisfaction  of  succeeding  in  almost  every  instance.” 

Statement  of  Michael  Apjohn,  esq. 

“I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th  inst.,  trans- 
mitting to  me  a copy  of  Cornelius  Maher’s  evidence  before  the  Land  Commission ; and 
though  I do  not  consider  it  a case  requiring  any  particular  notice,  still  I think  it  right  to 
contradict  the  portion  of  Ilia  evidence  which  is  false,  and  to  which  part  I have  affixed  the 
initials  of  my  name. 

“ The  impropriety  of  Cornelius  Maher’s  conduct  towards  me  is  well  known  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Drumlara.  When  forced  to  eject  him,  I gave  the  small  farm  held  jointly  by 
himself  and  brother  John  altogether  to  his  brother,  who  commenced  repairing  the  house 
lately  occupied  by  Cornelius  Maher,  and  when  he  (John)  had  it  just  finished,  it  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  I made  immediate  inquiry  as  to  this  occurrence,  and  having  satisfied  myself 
that  it  was  maliciously  done,  I directed  John  Maher  to  apply  in  the  usual  way  for  compen- 
sation. At  the  road  sessions,  when  his  application  came  before  the  court,  the  only  person 
who  opposed  it  was  his  brother  Cornelius,  who,  I believe,  was  the  very  person  who  burned 
the  house,  and  this  I stated  at  the  time,  publicly,  in  open  court.  That  part  of  his  evidence 
to  which  I have  put  my  name,  I am  prepared  to  prove,  by  myself  and  others,  on  oath,  to  be 
entirely  false,  at  any  time  I may  be  required  to  do  so ; and  also,  to  verify  on  oath  every 
thing  herein  stated.” 

Cornelius  Maher’s  answers  to  questions  3,  10,  13,  14,  20,  21,  24,  25,  arc  stated  to  be 
false  by  Mr.  Apjohn. 


No.  90. — Correspondence  with  Edward  Pennefather,  esq.,  in  reference  to  the  Evidence 
of  the  Rev.  John  Mackey,  No.  853. 


“ Marlow,  October  28th,  1844. 

“ Sir — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant, 
enclosing  statements  secretly  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Mackey,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  this  parish,  to  the  Land  Commissioners  at  Cashel,  on  the  30th  of  September  last,  respecting 
certain  covenants  contained  in  some  of  the  old  leases  of  part  of  my  estate,  which  statements 
you  request  me  (after  having  read  them)  to  return  to  your  office  without  giving  them 
publicity.  I tell  you  plainly,  that  I shall  not  comply  with  the  latter  part  of  your  request ; 
on  the  contrary,  I shall  give  the  whole  affair  as  much  publicity  as  I can,  for  I look  upon 
such  inquisitorial  procedure  and  secret  inquiries  as  being  unconstitutional  and  unfair  to  all 
parties  concerned.  I am  neither  afraid,  nor  ashamed,  to  liavo  all  my  dealings  with  my 
tenants  fully  and  openly  investigated  ; but  I never  will  submit  to  clerical  interference  and 
dictation  in  the  management  of  my  property. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

“ Edward  Pennefather. 


“ To  J.  P.  Kennedy,  esq., 

“ Secretary  to  the  Land  Commissioners , Dublin.’' 


[c»py-] 

“ Land  Commission  Office,  Castle,  Dublin , 

“ 1st  November,  1844. 

“ Sir — I am  directed  by  the  Land  Commissioners  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  28th  of  October,  and  to  express  their  regret  that  you  should  have  so  misunder- 
stood theirs  of  the  26th. 

“ They  were  informed  that  you  were  made  aware  of  the  evidence  given  before  them  in 
Cashel,  but  did  not  think  necessary  to  remain,  nor  could  they  secure  your  attendance, 
though  they  sent  an  express  to  request  it,  either  there  or  at  Thurles. 

“ In  forwarding  to  you  part  of  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  John  Mackey,  they  wished  to 
ascertain,  whether  you  had  any  evidence  to  offer  them  on  the  statements  made  by  him  that 
they  might  lay  it  before  Her  Majesty,  to  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  report  all  the  evidence 
taken  before  them.  It  is  probable,  that,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  whole  will  be  laid 
before  Parliament ; but  as  the  Commissioners  do  not  consider  themselves  justified  in  per- 
mitting the  publication  of  any  evidence  given  before  them  until  Her  Majesty  shall  have 
decided,  they  trust  that  you  will  on  re-consideration  see  the  propriety  of  returning  that  sent 
to  you,  and  of  furnishing  them  with  any  evidence  you  may  wish,  on  or  before  Tuesday  next. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ J.  P.  Kennedy,  Secretary. 

“ To  Edward  Pennefather,  esq.,  of  Marlow.” 
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“ Marlow,  Cashel,  November  \Zth,  1844. 

, “ Uu-tLinkJ,  at  a,U  misunderstood  the  letter  of  the  Land  Commissioners, 

dated  the  26th  ultimo.  The  only  intimation  I have  of  the  evidence  given  before  them  in 
Cashel,  was  the  paper  you  sent  me,  purporting  to  be  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the 
Rev.  John  Mackey,  winch  I sent  back  to  you  again.  That  I declined  to  attend  before 
those  commissioners  is  very  true.  I did  so  for  this  simple  reason,  that  I do  not  recognise 
then*  authority  to  govern  or  regulate  the  covenants,  contracts,  or  dealings  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty  s subjects  in  respect  to  landed  or  other  property,  nor  do  I believe  such  an  extra- 
ordinary jurisdiction  has  ever  been  assumed  by  any  set  of  men  since  the  abolition  of  the 
Star  Camber.  Surely,  Sir,  if  the  commissioners  wished  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  nature  of  the  covenants  in  my  leases,  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  called 
for  them  and  read  them  than  trust  to  parole  testimony  of  their  contents,  more  especially 
as  it  is  highly  probable  those  very  leases  were  in  the  pocket  of  the  witness  at  the 
time  ot  his  examination  ; certainly  they  were  then,  and  are  now,  within  his  power  of 
procurement.  1 

£-  The  tenants  themselves  never  made  any  complaint  on  the  subject ; on  the  contrary, 
they  seem  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  bargains,  and  consider  they  have  valuable  interests 
m then*  respective  holdings.  And  as  disproof  of  any  thing  like  oppression  or  harshness 
oil  my  part,  I can  assure  you  I never  had  a suit  either  at  law  or  equity,  or  any  litigation 
whatsoever  with  a tenant,  as  long  as  I am  in  possession  of  my  property.  In  truth,  all  was 
peace  and  good-will  m that  respect,  until  this  late  attempt  of  Mr.  Mackey’s  to  create 
discontent  and  differences  between  landlords  and  tenants.  You  say  in  your  last  letter, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  report  to  Her  Majesty  all  the  evidence  taken 
before  them,  I hope  they  will  also  deem  it  their  duty  to  allow  my  letters  to  accompany 
their  report.  r J 

“ I have  the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

u m T -n  “ Edward  Pennefather. 

lo  J.  P.  Kennedy , esq., 

“ Secretary  to  the  Land  Commissioners,  Dullin'’ 


“ Marlow , Cashel,  December  14 th,  1844. 

. “ SfR“ 1 h*ve  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant, 
inclosing  copies  of  my  late  correspondence  with  you,  and  requiring  to  know  whether  I 
desire  to  offer  any  statement  explanatory  thereof.  My  answer  is,  that  the  only  thing  I wish 
to  add  is,  that  you  will  please  to  correct  a clerical  error  I made  in  the  last  paragraph 
but  one  of  my  letter  of  the  13th  November,  where  the  word  proof  is  written  for  disproof, 
which  was  what  I intended,  as  the  context  plainly  shows. 

“ I remain  your  obedient  servant, 

„ rr  t -r,  „ “ Edward  Pennefather. 

“ lo  J.  P.  Kennedy , esq., 

“ Secretary  to  Land  Commissioners,  Dullin’’ 


No.  91.— Statement  of  Ambrose  Lane,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Michael  Doheny,  esq., 
No.  855. 

“ From  what  I have  heard  in  the  short  space  of  a few  days  (and  which  can  be  verified  on 
oath  if  required),  the  main  part  of  the  alleged  unfairness  of  conduct  of  the  late  Mr.  Cooper 
is  unfounded.  About  ten  years  ago,  and  three  years  before  Mr.  Cooper’s  death,  several 
tenants  were  ejected  from  the  lands  of  Knockturk  (Erasmus  Smith’s  school  property),  and 
not  Ivnockgrane.  ‘ The  board’  for  regulating  that  estate  advertised  the  "lands  and  let 
them  to  Mr.  O’Grady,  who  was  declared  the  highest  bidder.  Amongst  the  tenants  ejected 
were  two  men  of  the  name  of  Dwyer,  who  paid  the  moiety  of  their  rents  regularly,  and 
those  men  are  yet  in  possession  .of  their  holdings  under  Mr.  O’Grady,  who  got  the  land 
from  ‘ the  board,’  on  the  condition  of  restoring  to  the  Dwyers  then*  proportion ; this  can 
be  shown  by  a letter  from  Mr.  Cooper  to  Mr.  O’Grady,  who  has  stated  to  my  correspondent 
that  such  letter  is  in  his  possession.  One  of  those  Dwyers  was  married  to  Mara’s  sister, 
and  I am  informed  this  Mara  was  not  a co-tenant  with  those  Dwyers  on  the  same  farm,  as 
stated  in  Mr.  Doheny’s  evidence.  Mr.  Cooper  was  only  receiver  on  these  lands,  and  had 
no  control  over  ‘ the  board,’  he  could  only  recommend  deserving  tenants  to  it ; and  I am 
sure  (and  every  one  who  was  acquainted  with  him  will  agree)  he  never  promised  to  any 
man  what  he  had  not  the  power  to  grant,  but  no  doubt  he  may  have  told  the  Dwyers  that 
he  would  recommend  them  to  ‘ the  board,’  which  he  evidently  did,  from  the  letter  which 
Mr.  O’Grady  received  on  the  subject.  Until  I read  Mr.  Doheny’s  evidence,  I was  not  aware 
that  there  was  such  a report  of  a conspiracy  against  Mr.  Cooper’s  life  connected  with  the 
transaction  alluded  to ; nor  do  I think  his  death,  which  occurred  three  years  after,  was 
directly  or  indirectly  occasioned  by  it.  The  truth  of  this  statement  the  Dwyers  would, 
no  doubt,  be  most  anxious  to  establish.  The  following  circumstances  will  more  fully  show 
the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Cooper  was  held  by  the  landholders  and  peasantry  around 
him : — There  was  an  unfortunate  man  of  depraved  character  who  was  ejected  from  a 
farm  on  another  estate  to  which  Mr.  Cooper  was  receiver,  and  though  the  receiver  was 
only  a passive  agent  in  the  transaction,  this  wretch  offered  £l  to  any  man  who  would 
shoot  Mr.  Cooper.  For  some  time  he  could  not  find  a person  to  accept  his  offer  : at  length 
a bold  and  reckless  character  took  his  pound,  but  on  inquiring  about  Mr.  Cooper,  he 
Supp.,  Part  III,  b 
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heard  so  much  in  his  praise,  that  he  went  back  to  his  employer  and  returned  the  money. 
This  man  was  one  of  those  who  were  in  lair  on  the  morning  of  the  sad  catastrophe,  and  was 
afterwards  executed  for  the  murder,  hut  whilst  in  the  prison  he  told  some  of  the  attendants 
that  he  reserved  his  fire,  and  I remember  having  heard  that  lie  was  to  be  the  first  to  fire — 
he  reserved  it,  however,  as  Mr.  Cooper’s  life,  by  his  position  hi  the  gig  would  be  the 
forfeit  of  it ; the  next  man,  not  so  forbearing,  fired,  and  the  ball,  in  carrying  his  fell  object 
into  effect,  went  through  Mr.  Cooper’s  neck  and  shot  him  dead.” 


No.  92.  No.  92 Statements  of  Sir  Aubrey  De  Verb,  bart.,  and  Vere  Lane,  esq.,  in  reply  to 

Sir  A.  De  Vere,  bart.  Evidence  of  Mr.  William  O’Elynn,  No.  860. 

SeeMr.W.  O' Flynn’s  “Though  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  wait  on  the  commissioners  in  Dublin  on  the  8th  of 

Evidence,  No.  860.  November,  I think  it  desirable  to  reply  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  enclosing 
Mr.  W.  O’Flynn’s  evidence,  which  alludes  to  me  and  to  Mr.  Lane,  my  agent.  The  grant- 
ing of  receipts  in  full  evidently  depends  upon  the  punctuality  of  the  tenant,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  his  account ; where  any  cause  of  distrust  exists,  the  law,  I apprehend,  will  require 
the  production  of  all  receipts  seriatim,  notwithstanding  that  one  may  profess  to  be  for  rent 
due  upon  a given  day.  What  made  it  necessary  to  examine  Mr.  O’Flynn’s  account  at  the 
time  he  mentions  I cannot,  at  this  distance  of  tune,  recollect,  for  it  is  many  years  since  I 
visited  that  part  of  my  property.  If  Mr.  O’Flynn  attempted  to  set  up  a receipt  to  a given 
date  without  connecting  it  with  one  of  an  unquestionable  character,  and  that  his  mode  of 
dealing  as  a tenant  had  not  been  punctual,  paying  irregularly  in  broken  sums  without  fully 
acquitting  Ins  liabilities,  it  is  probable  that  I should  have  declined  acknowledging  suen 
receipt  as  proof  of  payment  beyond  the  actual  sum  named  upon  it,  more  especially  if  passed 
by  an  agent  who  had  been  superseded  under  circumstances  not  satisfactory.  A tenant 
receiving  allowances  to  meet  unfavourable  harvests,  and  making  irregular  payments  on 
account,  can  expect  nothing  but  receipts  on  account.  A perfect  discharge  can  only  be 
given  for  a perfect  payment.  An  account  made  complex  by  the  tenant’s  irregularity  must 
remain  open  to  inquiry.  Mr.  W.  O’Flynn  had  a specific  allowance  made  to  him  last  year-, 
which  he  sought  a few  months  since  to  have  extended  to  the  present,  a demand  winch  I 
deemed  too  unreasonable  to  comply  with." 

Vere  Lane,  esq.  Statement  of  Vere  Lane,  esq. 

New  Birmingham,  1 3th  December,  1 844. 

“Dear  Sir  Aubrey,— Yours  of  the  11th  instant  I received.  I do  not  recollect  Mr. 
O’Flynn  at  any  time  asking  me  for  a receipt  in  full  up  to  a particular  day.  In  fact  it  was 
not  in  my  power  to  give  it,  as  he  never  cleared  up  liis  rent.  I requested  him  several  times 
to  bring  his  different  vouchers  and  clear  up  his  rent ; he  neglected  to  do  so.  I don’t  recol- 
lect his  showing  a receipt  of  Mr.  Coote’s  to  a particular  day.  You  certainly  did  not  direct 
me  not  to  give  your  tenants  a receipt  in  full  to  a particular  day  if  paid  up,  and  those  that 
have  done  so  have  their  receipts  in  full.  Ilis  payments  are  in  general  made  in  a most 
unsatisfactory  manner.  In  looking  over  Mr.  Fennell’s,  your  late  agent’s,  account  with 
O’Flynn  I find  his  rent  is  £32  5s.  id.  half-yearly.  He  was  receiving  for  you  two  and  a half 
yearn,  and  Fennell  returns  him  £40  5s.  id.  in  arrear,  after  making  fifteen  different  payments 
for  those  two  and  a half  yearn. 

“I  wish  that  the  commissioners  bad  inquired  more  minutely  into  the  transactions  between 
you — your  agent  and  tenantry  on  your  Tipperary  estates — and  they  could  see  what  losses 
you  are  at  by  your  forbearance  and  kindness  to  them,  who  would  be  thankful  but  for  the 
interference  of  those  would-be  legislators. 

“ Yours  most  truly, 

(Signed,)  “Vere  Lane. 

“ P.S. — Would  you  have  any  objection  to  my  speaking  to  O’Flynn  on  the  subject,  as  I 
think  there  must  be  a mistake.” 


No.  93.  No.  93 — ‘Statement  of  Robert  Chaloner,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the 

Robert  Chaloner,  esq.  Rev.  DaNIEL  KaVANAGH,  No.  956. 

See  Rev.  Daniel  “ There  are  not  many  instances  of  the  consolidation  of  farms,  and  those  generally  occur 
KavmagKsEvidence,  by  the  purchase  of  a tenant’s  interest  by  his  neighbour.  The  particular  case  referred  to 
N°.  956.  by  the  Rev.  D.  Kavanagh  was  the  purchase  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  of  a lease  of  a large  farm 
near  his  residence,  at  Coollatin  Park.  Many  of  the  under-tenants  were  removed,  but  no 
one  c was  turned  upon  the  road.’  Three  of  them  emigrated  of  their  own  will,  and  received 
ample  allowances  for  so  doing.  Several  were  put  into  possession  of  good  farms.  Harry  Blake, 
referred  to,  one  of  these  under-tenants,  held  with  a Widow  Blake  less  than  forty  acres  of 
land,  and  refused  two  offers  of  farms,  as  he  objected  to  continue  with  the  widow.  He  after- 
wards purchased  a tenant’s  interest  in  a farm,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  malting  an  allowance  to  the 
tenant  on  his  selling  to  Blake.  The  above  took  place  during  my  father’s  agency ; but  on 
ascertaining  the  facts  of  each  particular  case  I am  satisfied  that  all  were  suitably  provided 
for,” 
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No.  94. — Statements  of  the  Reverend  John  Mackey  and  Mr.  James  Devereux,  in  reply 
to  Evidence  of  John  Stewart,  esq.,  No.  1072. 

“I,  John  Mackey,  P.P.  of  Clonoulty  and  Rossmore,  in  the  archdiocese  of  Cashel,  and 
county  of  Tipperary,  aforesaid,  having  read  the  following  extract  from  the  evidence  of  John 
Stewart,  esq.,  No.  1072,  and  transmitted  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  the  Laud  Commission,  ' 
Ireland,  viz.,  ‘ The  grounds  are  these,  that  the  bailiffs  I employ  were  informed  by  the 
persons  attending  mass  that  Mr.  Mackey,  several  Sundays  before  he  knew  what  was  to  be 
done,  preached  upon  the  subject,  and  addressed  the  congregation  upon  the  subject,  daring 
Lord  Hawarden  to  turn  out  those  persons,  particularly  James  Devereux.  Devereux  came 
to  me  and  I told  him,  that  in  consequence  of  the  information  I had  got  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  Lord  Hawarden  or  me  to  give  him  the  lands ; that  if  we  did  so  we  would  be  sub- 
mitting to  Mr.  Mackey’s  dictation.  Mr.  Devereux  admitted  to  me  that  such  a declaration 
took  place  in  the  chapel,  and  regretted  extremely  that  Mr.  Mackey  should  ever  have  taken 
the  part  he  did.  I supplied  Lord  Hawarden  with  those  facts  upon  Devereux  going  to 
London  by  Mr.  Mackey’s  wish,  and  Lord  Hawarden  told  him  the  same  thing.  Lord 
Hawarden  was  told  of  it,  and  acted  upon  it,  and  I acted  upon  it  too’ — do  solemnly  and 
sincerely  declare,  that  the  part  of  said  extract  which  regards  me  is  a tissue  of  falsehood ; 
that  I never  preached  as  therein  described,  nor  even  in  any  sermon  or  address  to  my  flock 
alluded  in  the  most  distant  manner  to  the  subject  before  James  Devereux  and  the  other 
tenants  were  dispossessed  at  Clone;  that  this  sad  event,  namely,  the  toning  out  of  these 
tenants,  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  1st  day  of  July,  1843,  and  was  the  cause  of  so  great 
a sensation  in  the  neighbourhood  that  I apprehended  violence  to  the  men  appointed  by 
Lord  Hawarden’s  agent  to  take  care  of  the  farms  from  which  the  said  James  Devereux  and 
the  other  tenants  were  evicted ; that  on  the  following  morning,  Suuday,  the  2nd  day  ot 
July,  1843, 1 addressed  my  flock  at  first  mass,  at  Clonoulty,  for  about  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  exhorted  them  not  to  be  guilty  of  a breach  of  the  peace,  but  to  show  their  sympathy 
for  the  poor  evicted  tenants  by  affording  them  every  consolation  in  their  power ; that  in 
my  exhortation,  so  far  from  speaking , disrespectfully  of  Lord  Hawarden,  or  using  the 
language  attributed  to  me  in  said  extract,  I even  told  my  flock  that  in  justice  to  his  lord- 
ship  they  ought  not  to  condemn  him  for  the  act  of  his  agent  until  he  (Viscount  Hawarden) 
would  show  that  he  approved  of  it,  as  he  (Lord  Hawarden)  was  living  at  that  time  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  townland  where  the  melancholy  scene  of  the  preceding  day  had 
occurred ; that  in  consequence  of  the  eviction  of  these  tenants,  and  the  general  conduct  of 
Mr.  Stewart  (Lord  Hawarden’s  agent),  a strong  feeling  pervaded  the  minds  of  the  people 
in  my  parish  and  the  adjoining  ones,  to  wit,  that  no  person  ought  to  work  for  said  Mr. 
Stewart,  nor  assist  in  saving  the  crops  on  the  lands  in  Lord  Hawarden’s  possession,  which 
feeling  I discountenanced,  and  by  my  exertions  assisted  to  suppress  altogether. 

Statement  of  Mr.  James  Devereux. 

“ I,  James  Devereux,  late  of  Clone,  in  the  parish  of  Clonoulty,  and  now  of  Kilmore,  in 
the  parish  of  Kilmore,  in  said  county,  farmer,  having  read  the  extract  from  the  evidence  of 
John  Stewart,  esq..  No.  1072,  transmitted  to  the  ltev.  John  Mackey  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Land  Commission,  Ireland,  in  which  Mr.  Stewart  says  that  I admitted  to  him  that  Mr. 
Mackev,  several  Sundays  before  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done,  preached  a sermon,  daring 
Lord  Hawarden  to  tom  out  the  tenants  at  Clone,  and  particularly  myself,  do  solemnly  and 
sincerely  declare  that  I never  heard  myself,  nor  did  I hear  from  any  other  person,  that  Mr. 
Mackey  ever  preached  such  a sermon,  and  that  I never  made  any  such  admission  to  Mr. 
Stewart ; and  I solemnly  declare  that  it  is  my  conscientious  belief  that  Mr.  Mackey  never 
preached  any  sermon  on  the  subject  until  after  myself  and  the  other  tenants  of  Clone  were 
turned  out.” 


No.  95.— Statement  of  John  A.  Braddell,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  John  Cahill,  esq., 
No.  1051. 

“ In  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Cahill,  I would  beg  to  refer  to  my  evidence 
and  letter  on  the  same  topic  in  answer  to  Mr.  O’Brien  Dillon’s  testimony.  I then  said  that 
the  late  Mr.  Henry  Cole  Bowen  himself  was  the  party  who  acted  in  the  ejectment  of  kil- 
gurtin  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Parties  who  were  dispossessed  had  compensation,  others, 
1 believe,  were  kept  on  trial.  Two  murders,  Kennedy's  and  Laffan’s,  sprung  out  ot  the 
transactions.  The  allegation  that  the  outrages  in  the  district  in  question  ongmated  in  tins 
transaction  of  four  years’  standing  I deny;  but  this  is  simply  a question  of  public ; record. 
Although  my  residence  is  in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  I manage  the  estates  ot  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Cole  Bowen’s  representatives  there  is  a resident  under-agent,  of  respectable  charac- 
ter over  the  county  of  Tipperary  property.  I see  no  other  matter  demanding  my  attention. 


No.  107.— Statement  of  Francis  Stringer,  esq.,  in  reference  to  Evidence  of  William 
Charles  Quin,  esq.,  No.  1025. 

« j pave  been  favoured  with  your  communication  enclosing  a copy  of  a portion  of  Mr. 
Quin’s  evidence  before  the  Land  Commissioners.  That  evidence,  I am  of  opinion,  is  correct, 
except  with  regard  to  the  notices  to  quit.  In  October,  1840,  Mr.  Qmn  wrote  to  me  to  have 
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eighteen  notices  served  on  so  many  of  liis  tenants  in  the  townland  of  Loughross.  The 
notices  were  prepared,  and  the  bailiff  on  his  way  to  serve  them  met  Powell,  who  sent  him  hack 
to  me,  stating  that  he  had  that  day  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Quin,  informing  him  that  the 
number  of  notices  to  be  served  on  the  part  which  he  intended  to  occupy  was  twenty-seven. 
The  bailiff  returned  with  an  additional  list  of  names  and  obtained  the  remaining  nine 
notices,  which  were  served  as  directed  at  that  time.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  this  matter, 
as  any  notices  I had  hitherto  served  to  assist  me  in  collecting  the  rents  were  usually  served 
in  the  month  of  April. 

“ The  serving  ot  these  notices  on  so  many  families,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Quin  having  made  an  arrangement  that  no  tenant  should  give  more  than  £5  per  acre  for 
the  tenant-right  in  purchasing  from  each  other,  although  the  tenant-right  was  selling  at  the 
same  time  on  his  estate  from  £10  to  £12  per  acre,  and  having  taken  possession  of 
M-Donald’s  farm  in  conformity  with  that  arrangement,  the  tenants,  I am  of  opinion,  became 
alarmed,  and  conceived  that  Mr.  Quin  intended  to  take  possession  of  what  land  he  required, 
from  100  to  150  acres,  and  pay  them  at  the  same  rate  of  compensation.  In  a short  time 
after  Powell  was  murdered  I advised  Mr.  Quin  strongly  against  undertaking  his  intended 
improvements ; and  the  reason  I urged  my  advice  so  forcibly  was,  that  I was  impressed 
with  the  idea  from  the  vindictive,  treacherous,  and  base  set  he  had  to  deal  with,  that  before  his 
improvements  could  be  completed,  and  after  he  had  embarked  a considerable  sum  of  money 
therein,  a misunderstanding  or  dislike  on  their  part  might  arise,  and  they  would  in  one  night 
destroy  all  the  improvements  he  had  made.  From  circumstances  that  have  transpired  since 
Powell’s  death,  I do  conceive  that  no  person,  except  Mr.  Quin,  ever  had  a more  narrow 
escape  of  being  assassinated  than  myself,  although  I was  opposed,  as  far  as  my  advice 
would  go,  to  the  whole  proceedings.  It  was  the  practice  on  the  estate,  before  I resigned  the 
agency,  to  receive  one  year’s  rent  when  two  became  due.  I settled  my  accounts  in 
December,  1840,  with  the  rents  all  paid  up  to  and  for  November,  1839,  except  a small  sum 
of  between  £3  and  £4  ; and  although  agricultural  produce  was  at  that  time  much  lower 
than  at  present,  yet  I succeeded  in  having  the  rents  well  paid  without  recourse  to  any 
harsh  measures.  Should  the  commissioners  require  any  further  information,  I shall  be 
prepared  to  answer  any  question  they  may  think  necessary  to  ask.” 


No.  109. — Statement  of  Henry  Leahy,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Daniel  O’Connell, 
esq.,  M.P.,  No.  1119. 

“ Having  been  shown  an  extract  from  evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  relative 
to  a letter  signed  ‘ Daniel  Hegarty,’  which  appeared  in  the  Kerry  Examiner  newspaper,  of 
the  5th  of  November  last,  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  Henry  A.  Herbert,  esq.,  as  his 
landlord,  and  making  charges  against  him,  I wish  to  lay  before  the  commissioners  a state- 
ment of  facts,  to  the  truth  of  which  I pledge  myself,  and  which  I think  will  show  not  only 
how  utterly  unfounded  and  devoid  of  truth  are  the  charges  made  against  Mr.  Herbert,  but 
that  this  case  is  one  which,  so  far  from  being  an  example  of  improper  treatment  of  tenants 
by  landlords,  shows  what  the  latter  may  and  do  experience  from  insolvent  tenants  who  wish 
to  act  dishonestly  without  any  effectual  means  of  redress  or  prevention. 

*’  I'1  the  year  1840  the  part  of  the  lands  of  Cahirdean  now  occupied  by  Hegarty  became 
vacant,  and  Mr.  Herbert  had  several  applications  from  persons  proposing  as  tenants  for  it, 
some  of  which  were  from  gentlemen  who  were  desirous  to  take  it  as  a residence  (the  house 
and  out-offices  and  part  of  the  lands  having  been  previously  occupied  as  a demesne  and 
residence  by  a gentleman  of  property  and  a magistrate  of  the  county,  and  immediately 
before  1S40  having  been  occupied  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish,  who 
died  there).  Hegarty  at  the  same  time  applied  for  the  farm,  and  though  not  so  solvent  or 
respectable  as  several  of  the  other  persons  who  were  looking  for  it,  yet  as  both  he  and  his 
wife  had  been  formerly  servants  in  Mr.  Herbert’s  family,  and  as  he  thus  urged  strong  chums 
for  a preference,  Mr.  Herbert  agreed  to  accede  to  his  request,  provided  he  could  assure 
him  that  he  had  capital  for  so  large  a farm,  containing  135  acres,  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a few  acres,  was  arable  laud.  Hegarty  thereupon  not  only  assured  Mr.  Herbert 
tnat  ho  had  more  than  sufficient  capital,  but  to  carry  out  his  deception  the  more  fully  he 
referred  to  the  fact  of  his  having  lately  received,  and  having  then  at  his  disposal,  a sum 
amounting  to  about  £400,  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which,  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  applied 
by  him  m payment  of  debts  previously  existing. 

“ Hr.  Herbert  thereupon  in  1840  (and  not  in  1841,  as  stated  by  Hegarty)  gave  him  the 
farm  at  the  annual  rent  of  £ 140,  being  at  a reduction  of  £14  from  the  rent  paid  by  the 
preceding  occupiers,  and  beiug  much  less  than  what  had  been  offered,  amongst  others,  by 
a respectable  gentleman  who  had  applied  for  it ; and  shortly  after  Hegarty  got  possession 
of  the  farm,  and  before  he  went  to  reside  on  it,  Mr.  Herbert  had  the  dwelling-house,  which 
was  previously  considered  good  enough  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  put  in  perfect 
repair  and  newly  slated,  at  a large  expenditure  of  money ; and  subsequently  to  his  having 
gone  to  reside  on  the  lands  Mr.  Herbert  gave  him  a sufficient  quantity  of  timber  and  slate 
for  roofing  a new  out-office  on  the  fai-m,  the  walls  of  which  were  built  by  Hegarty,  and  the 
expense  of  building  which  was  not  near  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  timber  and  slate.  In 
the  year  1841  Hegarty  applied  for  a lease,  which  Mr.  Herbert  at  once  agreed  to  give,  and 
a lease  was  accordingly  executed  to  him  in  the  month  of  October  of  that  year,  and  by  that 
lease,  m consideration  of  the  expenditure  of  Mr.  Herbert  on  the  house  and  out-offices,  Hegarty 
covenanted  to  lay  out  and  expend,  within  three  years  from  the  date  thereof,  a sum  of  at 
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least  £90  in  building  additional  out-offices  on  the  lands,  one  shilling  of  which  he  did  not 
since  so  expend.  The  assertion  of  Hegarty  that  the  dwelling-house  was  in  a dilapidated 
state,  or  that  it  required  the  expenditure,  or  that  he  laid  out  money  on  it,  as  alleged  is 
wholly  unfounded. 

“ -The  next  charge  which  I shall  notice  is,  that  * because,’  as  he  alleges,  * he  would  not 
change  to  a farm  inferior  to  the  one  he  held  he  was  marked  for  ruin.’  This  is  also 
unfounded ; and  I shall  state  facts  to  which  it  would  appear  he  means  to  refer  this 
charge. 

“ in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1S43  Hegarty,  not  having  sufficient  capital  for  the  land, 
called  on  Mr.  Herbert  and  offered  to  surrender  the  farm  to  him,  which  Air.  Herbert  agreed 
to  accept ; but  being  anxious,  if  possible,  to  continue  Hegarty  as  a tenant  by  giving  him  a 
farm  that  would  be  more  suitable  to  his  means  (and  having  got  a farm  of  such  a description, 
which  was  for  some  time  previously  occupied  by  a respectable  gentleman,  vacant  at  the 
time),  he  intimated  to  Hegarty  his  desire  to  give  such  to  him,  provided  he  could  show  his 
means  were  even  sufficient  for  it,  and  that  he  was  not  in  debt  to  any  extent  to  butter  mer- 
chants, who  are  generally  the  creditors  of  farmers  without  capital  in  this  county.  Mr. 
Herbert,  as  I know,  had  not  at  the  time  the  least  knowledge  or  intimation  as  to  the  number 
of  cattle  Hegarty  had  on  the  lands  of  Cahirdean,  so  that  it  was  impossible  Air.  Herbert 
could  have  been  then  dissatisfied,  as  Hegarty  alleges,  at  the  insufficiency  of  his  stock  of 
cattle.  Hegarty  then  again  expressed  his  ability  to  take  the  other  farm,  so  offered,  and 
stated  he  could  satisfy  Mr.  Herbert  in  that  respect,  but  he  wholly  failed  in  being  able  to  do 
so,  and  Mr.  Herbert  would  not  consent  to  give  him  the  farm,  giving  as  his  reason  (as  was 
the  fact)  that  it  could  not  be  of  any  use  or  advantage  to  him,  or  to  any  person  like  him, 
without  means  sufficient  to  farm  it.  Hegarty  then  refused  to  surrender  the  farm  he  held, 
notwithstanding  his  own  offer  to  do  so  previously,  and  his  avowal  of  not  having  got  sufficient 
means  to  occupy  it.  The  consequence  of  which  now  is,  that  he  has  adopted,  by  way  of 
revenge  for  not  getting  the  other  farm,  a course  of  farming  most  injurious  and  destructive 
to  the  lands,  by  taking  corn  crops  off  it,  and  meadowing  successively  other  parts  of  it  not 
fit  for  that  purpose,  and  having  on  the  lands,  which  are  principally  a dairy  farm,  for  now 
nearly  two  years  but  one  or  two  cows  of  his  own.  What  I have  stated  is  the  true  reason 
why  lie  did  not  get  what  he  describes  as  an  ‘ inferior  farm,’  and  the  fact  was  not  as  he 
alleges,  namely,  1 that  it  was  he  refused  to  accept  it.’  As  to  the  part  of  the  lands  which 
he  says  he  tendered  to  Air.  Herbert,  it  cannot  for  a moment  be  supposed  that  a landlord 
ought  to  agree  to  cut  up  his  property  in  order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  a tenant  who  had 
originally  got  possession  on  fraudulent  pretences,  and  of  course  the  offer  was  at  once 
refused.  It  would,  besides,  have  entailed  the  necessity  of  laying  out  a large  sum  in  build- 
ing a new  house  and  out-offices,  although  the  dwelling-house  and  out-offices  occupied  by 
Hegarty  were  built  and  put  into  repair,  as  I said  before,  at  great  expense  to  Air.  Herbert, 
and  made  suitable  for  the  whole  of  the  lands ; and  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  reasons,  the 
part  of  the  farm  which  he  required  to  be  left  was  of  more  value  than  the  farm  he  was 
unable  to  show  Mr.  Herbert  he  had  got  sufficient  means  to  occupy.  It  is  also  untrue  that 
Air.  Herbert  had  agreed  or  intended  to  give  the  farm  in  case  Hegarty  had  surrendered  it 
the  time  he  proposed  doing  so  at  a less  rent  than  he  was  then  receiving  for  it ; but  as  a 
matter  of  necessity  now  after  the  injury  which  has  been  done  to  the  lauds,  and  from  the 
way  they  have  been  over-cropped  by  Hegarty,  they  should  now,  and  for  some  time  to  come, 
if  to  be  let  by  Air.  Herbert,  be  given  at  a reduced  rent  from  that  to  which  Hegarty  is  now 
liable. 

“ When  Air.  Herbert  had  accepted  Hegarty’s  proposal  of  giving  up  the  farm  in  March, 
1843,  several  tenants  were  looking  for  it,  and  Air.  Herbert  accepted  the  offer  of  Daly  for 
it,  he  having  agreed,  in  case  he  got  Cahirdean,  to  give  up  another  smaller  farm  he  held 
from  Air.  Herbert,  and  on  which  he  had  made  improvements.  He  accordingly,  supposing 
he  would  immediately  get  Cahirdean,  did  at  the  time  give  up  the  other  farm,  which  Air. 
Herbert  gave  to  another  tenant,  now  in  possession  of  it ; and  in  consequence  of  the 
improvements  made  by  Daly  on  the  latter  farm  Mr.  Herbert  agreed  to  allow,  out  of  the 
rent  of  Cahirdean,  the  full  value  of  the  improvements  made  by  him  on  the  other  farm ; but 
it  is  wholly  untrue  that  Daly  was  to  get  Cahirdean  at  a lesser  rent  than  Hegarty’ s.  This 
offer  as  to  allowances  came  from  Air.  Herbert  himself  voluntarily,  thinking  it  right  that  he 
should  be  so  remunei'ated,  and  was  not  made  part  of  the  terms  of  the  letting.  In  Alay, 
1S43,  there  was  a year’s  rent  due  by  Hegarty  for  Cahirdean,  to  the  Alarch  previous,  and 
after  all  hopes  of  receiving  any  payment  had  passed  by,  and  no  mode  of  payment  suggested 
or  proposed,  some  cows  (the  number  I do  not  recollect),  two  old  horses,  and  some  other 
things  were  sold  towards  paying  half  of  the  year’s  rent  then  due.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  alternative  but  to  have  done  so,  or  to  bring  an  ejectment,  and  as  such  should,  in  this 
case,  be  brought  in  the  superior  court  in  Dublin,  it  would,  when  defended  by  an  insolvent 
and  litigious  tenant,  lead  to  enormous  costs  and  expenses,  besides  not  only  the  loss  of  rent 
then  due  but  of  all  future  rent  which  may  accrue  due  during  the  proceedings  which,  through 
crotchets  and  technicalities  wholly  independent  of  merits,  may,  and  frequently  do,  last  for 
more  than  twelve  months  after  the  ejectment  is  brought,  and  sometimes  for  double  that 
time. 

“ Proceedings  of  this  description  are  not  imaginary,  but  to  my  own  knowledge  in  several 
cases  in  this  county,  and  on  Air.  Herbert’s  estates,  amongst  others,  have  been  most  successful 
in  effecting  the  object  of  dishonest  tenants,  by  a great  loss  of  rent  and  costs,  besides  leading 
to  injury  and  waste  to  the  lands.  The  only  effectual  remedy,  therefore,  left  for  Air.  Herbert 
was  that  by  distress ; but  it  is  wholly  untrue  that  the  distress  was  sold  at  a ruinous  or  any 
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loss,  for  the  full  value  was  obtained  for  what  was  sold.  Nor  is  it  true  that  indulgence  was 
then  required  by  bim,  for  bad  lie  done  so  what  is  never  refused  to  any  tenant  on  Mr. 
Herbert’s  estate  would  not  have  been  refused  to  him.  It  is  to  be  observed,  Hegarty 
admits  that  he  was  not,  in  May,  1843,  made  to  pay  the  gale  due  the  previous  March,  and 
that  he  did  not  pay  that  gale  until  the  month  of  September  following,  and  on  the  day 
before  another  gale  became  due.  The  usual  period  fixed  for  payment  of  Mr.  Herbert’s 
rents  is  that  of  one  gale  immediately  before  the  other  becomes  due,  and  an  earlier  period 
than  that  is  not  departed  from  on  his  estates,  except  in  case  of  very  small  rents  under  old 
lettings,  or  in  case  of  tenants  being  about  to  make  away  with  their  stock  and  defraud  their 
landlord,  or  iu  case  of  then-  otherwise  behaving  dishonestly.  Had  not  Hegarty  so  clearly 
brought  himself  within  the  latter  exception,  the  same  usual  indulgence  would,  of  course, 
have  been  allowed  to  him  for  the  September  gale  ; and  there  was  no  tenant  Mr.  Herbert 
would  have  been  more  anxious  to  indulge,  for  the  reasons  referred  to,  had  he  not  acted  as 
he  had  done.  In  fact,  except  as  appears  in  tliis  statement,  Mr.  Herbert  had  no  quarrel  or 
difference  whatsoever  with  Hegarty;  and  the  fact  of  himself  and  his  wife,  as  also  his 
father,  having  been  servants  in  the  family,  would  naturally  make  Mr.  Herbert  favourably 
inclined  towards  him  if  his  conduct  had  not  been  so  bad. 

“ Previous  to  the  said  28th  of  September,  Hegarty  himself  had  an  auction  on  the  lands,  at 
which  a great  part  of  the  hay  and  corn  was  sold  by  him,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of 
some  potatoes,  and  one  or  two  cows,  was  the  only  property  he  had  on  so  large  a farm ; and 
I have  been  informed,  and  I have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  it  was  solely  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  bidding  that  he  then  bought  iu,  or  did  not  at  that  auction  dispose  of  the  entire 
of  the  bay  and  corn. 

“ Subsequent  to  the  September  rent  having  become  due,  and  Hegarty  having  disposed  of 
some  more  of  the  bay  and  corn  by  private  sale,  and  being  about  to  sell  in  that  way  the 
remainder,  I (on  the  part  of  Mr.  Herbert,  and  without  any  communication  with  him)  con- 
sidered that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  before  any  more  of  them  were  sold,  that 
Hegarty  should  in  some  way  secure  the  payment  of  the  rent  then  due,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  every  thing  on  the  lands,  by  which  Mr.  Herbert  not  only  would 
have  had  no  value  for  the  rent  then  due,  but  from  Ilegarty’s  well-known  insolvency  there 
must  necessarily  bo  a loss  of  the  following  March  rent,  making  a loss  of  a year’s  rent 
altogether,  supposing  even  that  the  land  was  then  to  he  got  up  without  an  ejectment  (a 
most  improbable  event). 

“ I accordingly  mentioned  to  Hegarty,  that  circumstanced  as  he  was,  unless  he  gave 
security  for  the  rent  then  due,  or  that  there  should  be  some  stock  on  the  farm  forthcoming 
at  the  usual  time  required  by  Mr.  Herbert  for  the  payment  of  rents  by  his  tenants,  that 
a distress  should  be  made  for  the  rent ; but  I at  the  same  time  told  him  that  if  he  was 
anxious  to  sell  the  crops,  lie  might  do  so  to  the  best  advantage,  provided  the  purchaser 
or  purchasers  would  promise  to  pay  the  amount  due  to  Mr.  Herbert  for  rent.  Hegarty  at 
once  agreed  to  this  latter  proposal,  and  consented  to  have  the  purchasers  do  aB  proposed 
to  him ; but  subsequently  he  disposed  of  a large  part  of  the  corn,  the  price  of  which  he, 
contrary  to  his  agreement,  received  and  kept,  and  was  about  to  sell  tlie  remainder  of  the 
corn  and  bay,  upon  which  I bad  what  remained  of  tlie  hay  and  com  distrained. 

“ I should  also  mention,  that  before  this  distress  was  sold,  Hegarty  wrote  to  Mr.  Herbert, 
expressing  his  desire  and  willingness  to  give  him  up  the  farm,  provided  be  was  paid  for 
what  he  alleged  he  laid  out  on  the  land  since  he  got  it  (not  for  what  he  expended  on 
improvements),  to  which  offer  of  his  Mr.  Herbert  at  once  consented,  anxious  to  get  rid  of 
such  a tenant  on  any  terms  whatever,  consistently  with  not  setting  a had  example,  by 
yielding  in  every  respect  to  his  demands.  I accordingly,  by  Mr.  Herbert’s  direction,  at 
once  apprised  Hegarty  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  accepting  his  offer,  and  having  learned  from  him 
his  own  valuation  of  what  he  called  his  outlay,  I’ agreed  for  Mr.  Herbert  to  allow  him,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  pounds,  such  sum,  and  which  amounted  to  about  £50  ; hut  as  ho 
would  not,  in  addition,  be  forgiven  the  rent  then  due,  he  refused  to  abide  by  the  offer 
which  he  himself  proposed,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  his  intention  to  hold  on  tlie 
land,  plough  up  the  entire  of  it,  and  make  it  as  unproductive  as  possible.  It  is  utterly 
untrue  that  property  to  near  the  amount  of  what  Hegarty  alleges  was  distrained  in  October, 
or  that  the  distress  was  by  any  means  excessive  for  the  rent  due,  neither  did  he  tender 
before  or  after  the  distress  was  made  £40,  as  lie  asserts,  or  any  sum  of  money,  nor  did  he 
propose  or  ask  that  a man  should  be  left  on  the  land  to  receive  the  money  the  hay  would 
produce ; and  the  words  which  he  says  I expressed  to  him  are  (if  possible)  more  false  than 
the  remainder  of  his  story.  Hegarty  says  he  prayed  and  solicited  as  a favour  that  the  hay 
would  be  put  in  small  lots.  He  certainly  did  not  do  so  of  me,  nor,  I am  equally  certain, 
of  Mr.  Herbert,  nor  of  any  other  person,  to  my  knowledge. 

“ The  hay  which  was  sold,  and  which  (as  Hegarty  well  knows)  produced  more  than  what 
he  states,  was  disposed  of  in  four  different  lots  at  so  much  a ton,  by  which  means  it  was 
impossible  any  person  could  have  got  a bargain  without  the  others  present  being  aware  of 
it,  and  bidding  if  they  wished  accordingly.  I was  not  present  at  the  sale  ; but  from  what 
I have  been  informed  as  to  the  bad  state  the  greater  part  of  the  hay  was  in,  having  been 
in  the  fields  hi  small  cocks  for  six  weeks  previous,  quite  unprotected  from  the  weather 
during  that  time,  and  having  thereby  suffered  materially,  and  a great  part  of  it  having  been 
of  inferior  quality,  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was,  with  the  exception  of  some, 
which  was  purchased  for  Hegarty’s  own  use  by  a friend  of  his,  as  well  sold  and  as  advan- 
tageously for  the  owner,  as  any  hay  in  this  neighbourhood  then  or  since.  I may  also  men- 
tion that  the  person  who  acted  auctioneer  at  the  sale  has  been  following  that  occupation 
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for  oyer  twenty  years,  and  bore  a very  good  character;  but  pecuniaiy  difficulties,  brought 
on  him  by  a very  large  family,  lately  induced  him  to  accept  the  situation  referred  to°  in 
Ilegarty’s  letter,  and  which  is  put  forward  so  unfairly  in  it,  as  it  were  against  his  character 
As  to  Mr.  Herbert  not  having  answered  Hegarty’s  letter,  I may  say  this : He  did  not  see  the 
letter  for  near  a fortnight  after  it  had  appeared  in  the  Kerry  Examiner ; and  he  thought 
it  quite  unnecessary  to  answer  it,  for  Hegarty’s  conduct  was  so  notoriously  bad.  and  ?lie 
true  facts  of  the  case  so  well  known,  and  the  letter  appearing  only  in  a newspaper  of  violent 
repeal  principles,  and  generally  opposed  to  landlords,  he  did  not  think  such  a publication 
required  an  answer. 

" Besides  he  knew  that  no  persons  of  respectability  hi  the  neighbourhood  did  really 
believe  the  story  given  by  Hegarty,  though  he  thought  some,  with  the  object  of  attacking 
a political  opponent,  might  profess  to  do  so,  and  not  that  they  really  supposed  an  injustice 
had  been  done  to  Hegarty.  As  to  Mr.  Croker,  who  is  referred  to  in  Hegarty’s  letter,  he 
neither  is,  nor,  I am  sure,  professes  to  be  a man  of  fortune,  and  no  person,  I am  sure, 
would  be  more  astonished  at  hearing  it  said  so  than  himself.  He  rents  a few  acres  of  land 
at  which,  I believe,  he  works  himself,  and  is  not  even  a £10  freeholder.  But  however 
respectable  he  may  be,  whatever  opinion  he  may  have  expressed  (if  he  did  express  any) 
can  be  of  little  value,  as  the  only  knowledge  lie  must  have  had  of  the  alleged  fact,  must 
have  been  from  the  ex  parte  statement  of  Hegarty  himself,  and  he  could  have  neither 
heard  or  inquired  into  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  An  opinion  therefore  from  him  under 
such  circumstances,  even  if  he  were  what  he  is  most  untruly  represented  to  be,  could  be 
of  little  weight ; but  of  course  his  being  or  not  being  a man  of  fortune,  could  not  be  a 
reason  for  invalidating  his  opinion,  if  he  were  cognizant  of  the  facts. 

“ In  conclusion,  I may  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  comfort  and  contentment  of  Mr.  Herbert’s 
numerous  tenantry,  and  the  time  and  attention  he  personally  devotes  to  their  wishes  and 
communications,  being  a sufficient  contradiction  to  any  attempts  to  assail  or  traduce  his 
character  as  a landlord ; and  the  facts  of  this  case  will,  I trust,  induce  persons  reading  the 
evidence  given  before  the  commissioners  to  receive  with  caution  many  of  the  statements 
made  against  landlords,  many  of  whom,  though  resident  amongst  their  tenantry,  as 
Mr.  Herbert  generally  is,  and  anxious  for  their  welfare,  are  subject  to  such  unfounded 
charges. 

“Henry  Leahy. 

“ Southhill,  Killarney,  February,  1845. 

“ P.S. — Since  I wrote  the  foregoing,  having  heard  that  Hegarty  was  ploughing  up  some 
of  the  pasture  fields,  and  doing  other  injury  to  the  lands,  1 went  to  the  farm,  and  found 
that  true  to  his  word,  and  according  to  his  threats  in  last  October,  he  has  just  ploughed  up 
two  pasture  or  meadow  fields,  one  of  which  has  not  been  tilled  within  the  recollection  of 
any  person  in  the  locality  I could  meet.  On  one  day  this  week  he  had  five  or  six  hired  or 
borrowed  ploughs  and  horses  at  work,  and  stated  that  he  had  expected  sixteen  ploughs  in 
all  on  the  same  day,  but  that  he  expected  to  be  able  to  get  the  remainder  next  week.  He 
has  also  ploughed  several  other  fields,  and  the  lawn  of  the  dwelling  house  (which  latter, 
however,  he  had  tilled  last  year) ; aud  he  is  about  to  plough  other  grass  fields  for  oats,  and 
the  several  fields  in  wliicli  he  had  corn  last  year  were  not  laid  down  with  grass  seeds,  and 
are  therefore  waste.  These  latter  also  I hear  and  believe  he  is  going  to  plough  again ; and 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  all  the  land  he  is  ploughing  and  about  to  plough,  he  has  got 
no  manure  whatever  on  the  farm,  for  he  sold  all  lus  straw ; and  he  has  lately  said,  as  I 
heard  and  believe,  that  Ids  object  in  sowing  the  oats  so  soon  (being  earlier  than  usual  in 
this  locality),  is  that  he  may  have  all  the  crops  off  the  lands  before  the  29th  of  September 
next,  and  then  to  leave  the  land  still  more  waste  than  before.  Almost  all  the  fences  on 
the  farm  are  injured,  and  I fear  that  the  additional  ploughing  he  has  threatened  will  be 
done  before  an  injunction  from  chancery  could  be  obtained,  which,  if  it  can  be  obtained 
in  time,  will  be  applied  for,  but  the  delay  will  be  greater  as  the  court  is  not  now  sitting. 
I may  add  that  he  has  an  under-tenant  on  the  lands,  and  that  all  those  acts  to  which  I 
refer  are  contrary  to  the  covenants  in  his  lease,  which,  amongst  other  things,  forbid  the 
selling  of  straw  or  manure,  and  require  the  land  to  be  cultivated  in  a husbandlike  manner, 
and  to  keep  the  fences  in  repair,  and  not  to  sublet,  &c.,  and  all  of  which  covenants  he  has 
severally  broken.  If  the  injury  be  done  before  an  injunction  be  obtained,  there  would  be 
no  remedy  but  by  proceeding  for  damages,  which  of  course  against  an  insolvent  tenant 
would  be  utterly  useless,  and  lead  only  to  the  additional  loss  of  costs. 


$o.  114 Statement  of  Leonard  Keating,  esq.,  in  reference  to  Evidence  of 

Mr.  Edward  Dalton,  No.  846. 

“ I consider  that  portion  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Dalton  forwarded  to  me  to  be 
substantially  correct.  I have  only  to  add,  that  I have  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
party  who  murdered  my  late  steward,  did  not  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  killing  him ; 
them  object  was  to  beat  him  and  make  him  return  to  his  own  county  (the  county  of  Cork), 
and  thereby  to  create  a situation  for  another  steward,  who,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so  strictly 
correct,” 


Appendix  B. 
No.  109. 

Henry  Leahy,  esq. 


No.  114." 

L.  Keating,  esq. 

Set  Mr.  Edward 
Dalton's  Evidence , 
No.  846. 
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Appendix  B. 

No.  118. 
Captain  Barry. 
See  Ben.  Patrick 
Fogarty's  Evidence, 
No.  810. 


No.  119. 

M.  Longfield,  esq. 

See  Mr.  R.  Barn/'s 
Evidence,  No.  756. 


No.  1 IS.— Statement  of  Captain  Barry,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  tlie 

* Rev.  Patrick  Fogarty,  No.  810. 

“The  property  of  Moycollop  came  under  my  management  in  March,  1841,  on  my  marriage 
with  the  heiress  of  that  and  another  estate  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  The  half-year’s 
rent  of  the  Moycollop  estate,  ending  25th  September  last,  was  £7 04  os.  6 d.  Including 
demesne,  woods,  tenanted  and  untenanted  land,  the  estate  contains  4,000  statute  acres. 
There  were  only  four  leases  on  the  estate  in  1841,  the  remainder  of  the  tenantry,  eighty 
in  number,  holding  by  agreements  of  nineteen  and  a half  or  twenty-one  years,  several  of 
which  had  expired  or  were  soon  to  terminate. 

“ ]Sfo  particular  application  has  been  made  to  me  for  a lease.  Previous  to  my  departure 
from  Ireland  last  August,  I concluded  arrangements  for  some  time  pending  (awaiting  surveys 
and  valuation)  to  renew  for  twenty-one  years  to — 1.  Philip  Cunningham,  and  representative 
Tom  Cunningham;  2.  representative  D.  Carty;  3.  Edmond  Doran;  4.  Denis  Callaghan; 
5.  P.  Sullivan,  in  1844;  6.  renewed  for  twenty-one  years  to  F.  Warde;  7.  ditto,  ditto, 
allowed  William  Doolin  to  take  his  brother’s  place,  whose  term  was  expired,  and  renewed 
to  him  for  twenty-one  years  in  1841 ; 8.  Mrs.  Begley,  whose  husband  had  been  ejected  for 
repeatedly  skinning  the  mountain,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  estate  and  Mr.  Drew’s  cautions 
thereon,  was  put  in  possession  for  twenty-one  years  of  another  farm,  fenced  and  improved 
by  Mr.  Drew;  9.  Pat.  Walsh,  1843,  a farm  for  twenty-one  years;  10.  John  Brian,  ditto, 
twenty-one  years  (previously  agreed  on).  Additions  (unsolicited)  made  to  the  farms  of — 
1 . William  Sullivan ; 2.  Michael  Quinn ; 3.  John  Sullivan,  because  I thought  them  let  rather 
too  high,  and  because  they  were  far  from  manure.  The  commonage  or  rough  mountain 
has  indeed  been  very  much  cut  away  and  injured  by  the  tenantry,  and  they  have  accordingly 
been  prevented  skinning  the  mountain,  and  the  most  convenient  and  suitable  spots 
containing  deep  veins  of  bog  mould,  have  been  carefully  selected  for  their  use;  they  are 
not  restricted,  and  do  not  pay  for  it.  I do  not  prevent  the  grazing  of  the  unreclaimed  and 
unfenced  mountain  by  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  the  tenantry,  nor  have  I done  so,  except  as 
under  stated;  neither  have  I ever  demanded  or  enforced  payment  from  them  of  any  sum 
whatever  per  head  for  any  beast  or  sheep.  From  Christmas  until  the  weather  becomes 
more  mild,  in  spring,  I object  to  cattle  (not  sheep)  going  on  the  mountain,  thinking  it 
better  they  should  be  looked  to,  and  allow  every  tenant  to  cut  a portion  of  the  old  and 
strongest  heath  for  litter,  which  I have  reason  to  believe  is  satisfactory.  Having  been 
informed  that  cattle  and  sheep  not  belonging  to  the  tenantry  were  on  the  mountain,  I 
directed  a scrutiny,  in  I think  1842,  when  six  cows  and  several  sheep  were  found,  stated  to 
belong  to  under-tenants,  (subletting  has  long  been  disallowed) ; to  prevent  their  estab- 
lishing a claim,  I ordered  a demand  of  sixpence  per  month  for  the  cows,  and  one  penny  for 
the  sheep.  Mr.  Fogarty  may  have  confounded  this  circumstance,  and  applied  it  to  the  stock 
of  the  actual  tenants. 

“ My  reply  will  I hope  show  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fogarty  labours  under  the  difficulty  of 
incorrect  information.  I am  sure  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  commissioners,  that  my 
position  upon  acquiring  the  estate  did  not  admit  of  my  attempting  to  make  rapid  or  arbi- 
trary changes  in  the  management  of  it.  I accordingly  declared  to  the  assembled  tenantry, 
that  existing  rules  and  regulations  should  be  maintained  and  enforced — that  industry,  and 
punctuality,  and  good  conduct  should  be  countenanced,  and  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power, 
encouraged  ; but  that  on  the  other  hand  idleness  and  irregularity  would  be  blamed,  and  if 
necessary  checked.  Finding  there  was  what  is  termed  a hanging  gale  on  the  estate,  I 
forgave  it  to  all  (except  one  tenant  who  has  a lease,  and  two  who  were  in  arrear),  and  I 
have  had  it  in  my  power  to  make  some  allowances  for  improvements  and  misfortunes, 
which  induce  me  to  believe  that  I am  not  without  the  confidence  of  the  well-disposed  on 
the  estate.  On  the  properties  I inherited  in  the  county  of  Cork,  upwards  of  seven  years 
ago,  I have  granted  numerous  leases  for  one  life  or  twenty-one  years,  and  it  is  my  wish  to 
do  so  in  every  case,  but  the  stamp  duties  and  other  expenses  operate,  I rather  think,  to 
deter  the  poorer  class  of  tenantry  from  requiring  a lease,  and  they  seem  quite  content  to 
hold  upon  good  faith  for  such  term  as  may  be  agreed  on.  I have  no  power,  and  most 
assuredly  no  wish  whatever,  to  grant  any  tenure  for  a longer  period  than  one  life  or  twenty- 
one  years. 

“ Allow  me  to  express  the  regret  I feel,  that  my  unavoidable  absence  from  Ireland  pre- 
vented my  attendance  before  the  commission,  which  I wished  to  do  for  several  reasons, 
as  a resident  proprietor,  and  as  one  who  for  some  time  past  has  endeavoured  to  manage  his 
own  affairs. 

Florence,  19th  Feb.,  1845.” 


No.  119. — Statement  of  Mountifort  Longfield,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Robert  Barry,  No.  756. 

“ Query  4 — Mr.  Robert  Barry  held  from  150  to  160  acres  of  land,  set  to  him  under  the 
court  of  chancery — the  heir  to  the  property  being  a ward  in  chancery.  Mr.  Barry  never 
made  any  permanent  improvements,  but  worked  what  he  could  out  of  the  farm,  knowing 
the  minor  was  a bad  life. 

“Query  5.— In  1832  or  1833. 

“ Query  6. — None  that  I am  aware  of. 

“ Query  7— The  farm  was  leased  to  Mr.  Barry  during  the  minority,  by  the  court  of 
chancery. 
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“ Query  8. — Mr.  Barry  paid  27 s.  per  acre. 

“ Query  9. — It  was  set  to  the  agent  at  30s.  per  acre.  Mr.  Barry  was  left  a field  of  three 
acres,  at  £3  per  annum,  which  he  was  subsequently  deprived  of,  in  consequence  of 
throwing  down  the  limekiln  and  walls  of  a house,  and  taking  away  the  materials  for  other 
buildings  elsewhere. 

“ Query  10.— Mr.  Barry  on  giving  up  the  farm,  was  allowed  the  half-year's  rent,  and 
two-thirds  of  all  corn  sown  at  the  time  on  the  farm. 

“ Mr.  Barry  holds  one  acre  of  ground  with  two  houses  on  it,  in  the  town  of  Balinacurra 
(where  the  ground  sets  for  2s.  per  foot  for  building),  for  which  he  pays  £10  per  annum, 
and  for  which  he  offered  a much  higher  rent  Last  year,  provided  he  got’a  lease,  as  he  holds 
it  from  year  to  year. 

“ The  above  is  an  undeniable  statement  of  the  facts  which  took  place.” 


No.  122. — Statement  of  Thaddeus  Callaghan,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Peter  Falvey,  No.  797. 

“ In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  21st  February  last,  inclosing  a copy  of  the  evidence 
given  before  the  commissioners  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Peter  Falvey,  who  is  a tenant  to  my 
mother  of  a small  farm  near  the  town  of  Newmarket,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  I would  be"- 
to  offer  the  following  explanation,  which  I am  prepared  to  verify  upon  oath,  if  the  com- 
missioners will  give  me  permission  to  do  so.  My  mother's  father,  some  years  before  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  1795,  took  a lease  for  a terra  of  years  of  the  small 
farm  in  question.  This  term  not  beirig  yet  expired,  my  mother,  as  his  representative, 
became  liable  for  the  rent  of  the  farm,  and  as  she  did  not  reside  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
she  set  it  iu  the  year  1836  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Falvey  at  a rent  which  left  her  but  "a  profit  of 
£7  a year.  This  £7  per  annum  being  intended  as  a fund  to  pay  her  land  agent  for  collect- 
ing the  rent  payable  by  Mr.  Falvey,  thus  to  enable  her  to  have  a fund  each  year  payable 
out  of  the  farm,  which  would  enable  her  to  meet  her  liability  in  respect  to  it  as  my  grand- 
father’s representative,  but  which  at  the  same  time  would  not  leave  her  any  profit,  it  not 
being  her  intention  or  wish  to  derive  any  profit  out  of  the  lands,  as  they  were  so  very 
inconsiderable  in  value.  Accordingly,  iu  1836,  a lease  was  made  by  my  mother  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Falvey,  who  was  made  acquainted  with  my  mother’s  intentions,  and  whose  offer 
to  become  tenant  was  accepted  in  preference  to  the  offers  of  other  parties,  one  of  whom 
proposed  to  pay  £14  a year  more  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Falvey  had  offered.  By  this  lease 
too  Mr.  Falvey  expressly  covenanted  and  agreed  to  pay  all  taxes  payable  out  of  the  lands, 
and  also  the  rent-charge  in  lieu  of  tithe  for  which  it  was  subject ; and  iu  case  of  Iris 
refusal  to  pay  either  taxes  or  tithe  rent-charge,  a power  is  given  to  my  mother  to  enter  the 
lands  and  distrain  for  one  and  other.  In  the  year  1842  several  applications  were  made  to 
me  (as  my  mother’s  agent)  for  payment  of  the  tithe  rent-charge  payable  out  of  the  farm, 
which  was  in  arrear  to  that  time  from  the  execution  of  the  lease.  I referred  the  party 
making  the  application  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Falvey,  and  I communicated  with  him  myself  on 
the  subject,  but  he  altogether  refused  to  pay  the  rent-charge,  and  as  in  the  end  I was 
obliged  to  discharge  it,  I gave  directions  to  my  bailiff  to  distrain  the  lands  for  the  amount, 
which  I expected  would  then  at  least  be  paid.  This  distress  was  made  about  the  month 
of  October,  1S42,  and  instantly  upon  its  being  made  the  Rev.  Mr.  Falvey  issued  a replevin, 
and  thus  contested  his  liability.  When  I was  informed  of  his  having  done  so,  I at  once 
wrote  to  the  bailiff,  directing  him  to  serve  a notice  on  Mr.  Falvey,  withdrawing  the  distress, 
and  tendering  him  the  legal  costs  of  the  replevin,  and  informing  him  that  as  he  did  not  con- 
sider himself  bound  in  honour  to  observe  the  covenant  and  agreement  upon  which  the 
lease  was  made,  I would  advise  my  mother  not  to  get  into  litigation  with  him  about  a 
matter  so  small  in  amount — not  £2  a year — but  rather  to  suffer  the  injustice  he  contem- 
plated. Such  a notice  was  at  the  time  served,  and  with  it  11s.  (as  being  the  legal  costs  of 
the  replevin)  was  paid  to  Air.  Falvey,  who  has  left  my  mother  from  that  time  to  the  present 
to  discharge  the  tithe  rent-charge  payable  out  of  the  farm.  So  much,  therefore,  lor  the 
complaint  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Falvey  on  that  subject ; and  now  as  to  the  other,  and  his  first 
complaint.  The  person  entitled  to  the  head  rent  under  my  grandfather’s  lease  being  a 
widow,  and  not  having  any  other  means  of  support,  was  always  in  the  habit  of  applying 
to  my  mother  within  a month  after  each  half-yearly  gale  of  rent  became  due,  and  under 
the  circumstances  her  application  was  of  course  complied  with,  and  in  consequence  my 
mother  was  always  in  advance  for  the  lands,  as  Mr.  Falvey  generally  contrived  to  owe  two 
gales  of  rent  before  he  would  make  me  any  payment.  My  mother,  upon  obtaining  her 
accounts  from  me,  often  objected  to  being  in  any  advance  for  the  farm  out  of  which  she 
derived  no  advantage,  and  which  she  set  in  1836  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Falvey  at  a considerable 
under-value,  in  order  the  more  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent  with  punctuality.  Finding 
it,  therefore,  necessary  to  remove  this  cause  of  objection,  I informed  Mr.  Falvey  that 
uidess  he  paid  each  gale  as  the  rent  became  due,  I would  not  accept  of  less  than  what 
should  be  actually  due.  This  condition  for  a long  time  he  did  not  and  would  not  observe ; 
and  as  in  September,  1843,  he  allowed  two  gales  to  become  due  before  he  remitted  me,  I 
returned  him  the  remittance,  stating  that  he  should  pay  the  entire  year's  rent  then  in  fac-t 
due,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  so  I would  enforce  at  once  the  entire.  When  he  got  this 
letter,  though  knowing  that  my  mother  was  at  the  time  on  the  continent,  but  no  doubt 
wishiim-  to  create  a delay  in  the 'payment  which  I required,  he  wrote  her  a letter  complain- 
ing of  my  letter  to  him,  and  stating  that  he  had  the  money  ready  to  pay  all  the  rent  which 
Supp.,  Part  III.  c 


Appendix  B. 
No.  119. 

. 31.  Longfidd,  esq. 


No.  122. 

T.  Callaghan,  esq. 

See  Rev.  Daniel 
Peter  Falvey  s 
Evidence,  -Yo.  797. 
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Appendix  B. 
No.  122. 

T.  Callaghan,  esq. 


No.  123." 
Patrick  Leahy,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Rogers' 
Evidence,  No.  746. 


No.  124.' 

Wm.  Johnston,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Rogers' 
Evidence,  No.  746. 


he  owed,  but  that  he  would  not  remit  it  to  me,  or  to  any  other  person  to  Dublin,  and  that 
therefore  she  or  I should  call  upon  him  for  it.  To  this  letter,  which  was  addressed  to  my 
house  in  Dublin,  and  which  came  into  my  hands,  I replied,  telling  Mr.  Falvey  that  as  he 
alone  of  my  mother’s  tenants  did  not  please  to  pay  his  rent  when  I went  to  the  county 
Cork  at  each  accustomed  period,  it  was  not  my  intention,  merely  to  gratify  him,  to  go  then 
to  Cork  to  receive  it,  and  that  therefore  he  should  remit  me  the  amount,  or  I would  take 
proceedings  at  Law  against  him  for  its  recovery.  Not  having  received  any  reply  to  such 
communication,  about  two  weeks  after  it  was  made  I issued  a writ  out  of  one  of  the  courts 
in  Dublin  for  recovery  of  the  rent,  and  subsequently  in  due  time  and  before  any  thing 
further  was  done,  the  rent  and  costs  were  both  paid  to  me  by  Mr.  Jones,  as  Mr.  Falvey 
states,  £2  S.s.  Id.  being  the  amount  of  the  costs.  When  Mr.  Falvey  made  these  payments 
I told  Mr.  Jones  that  "as  ray  only  wish  was  to  make  Mr.  Falvey  be  punctual  in  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rent,  and  thus  prevent  any  complaint  of  my  mother  against  me,  I would  in 
the  then  next  payment  of  rent  which  he  made  me,  allow  him  credit  for  the  £2  8s.  Id.  he 
paid  me  for  costs.  And  in  consequence,  when  on  the  7th  September,  1844,  he  was  paying 
the  March  rent  of  1844, 1 allowed  him  (through  the  party  in  the  county  to  whom  he  made 
the  payment  for  me)  £3  for  these  costs,  as  appears  by  his  acknowledgment  which  I hold. 
Thus,  through  a mistake  which  was  made  at  the  time  by  me,  and  of  which  Mr.  Falvey 
availed  himself,  though  he  well  recollected  the  amount  he  paid,  as  appears  by  his  evidence, 
he  actually  received  back  more  money  by  1 Is.  1 Id.  than  he  paid  through  Mr.  J ones  for  costs. 
This  fact,  or  that  any  part  of  these  costs  were  paid  back  to  him,  he,  however,  makes  no 
mention  of  in  the  evidence  given  by  him  before  the  commissioners.  Hoping  that  I have 
now  fully  explained  my  conduct  in  this  transaction,  and  begging  merely  to  add  that  where 
my  mother’s  estate  in  the  county  Cork  extends,  ai'e  upwards  of  800  acres  of  land,  I have 
never,  nor  had  she,  had  any  dispute  with  any  one  of  her  tenants,  who  generally  pay  her 
but  15s.  per  acre  for  then-  holdings,  though  they  are  worth  30.?.,  which  is  the  rent  received 
by  the  adjoining  proprietors  from  their  tenants.” 


No.  123. — Statement  of  Patrick  Leahy,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Robert  A. 

Rogers,  esq.,  No.  74G. 

“ I have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst.,  inclosing  me  extracts 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Robert  A.  Rogers  taken  at  Cork  on  the  14th  September,  1844  ; 
and  in  compliance  with  the  commissioners’  desire  for  an  impartial  exposition  of  the  subjects 
referred  to,  I beg  to  make  a few  observations  in  the  order  of  the  queries.  Although  there 
are  circumstances  which  might  be  mentioned  by  me  in  answer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Rogers 
that  would  deteriorate  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  his  evidence,  yet  as  the  commis- 
sioners requested  my  reply  to  be  strictly  confined  to  the  subjects  adverted  to,  I shall  avoid 
any  reference  to  them. 

“Without  recapitulating  the  evidence  to  query  9,  I would  at  once  respectfully  assert 
that  the  fact  of  a county  engineer  having  a private  office,  if  lie  have  one,  can  have  no  effect 
in  increasing  public  taxation  whatever,  as  private  business  has  nothing  to  do  with  public 
liability.  I would  also  state,  in  contradiction  to  the  evidence,  that  there  never  was  an 
instance,  since  I have  had  the  honour  of  holding  my  office,  where  my  opinion  was  required 
or  could  be  required  respecting  the  merits  of  two  or  more  roads  of  conflicting  interests  or 
advocacy,  any  of  which  roads  were  surveyed  by  me  or  for  me  in  my  private  capacity,  or 
for  which  I was  paid. 

“With  respect  to  queiy  10,  I have  explicitly  to  state  that  I never  received  ‘payment 
from  private  individuals  for  surveying  a road  which  afterwards  became  a public  work,’  since 
I became  a county  engineer. 

“ As  to  what  was  advanced  in  answer  to  query  11,  I would  only  observe  that  it  is 
evident  the  witness  did  not  understand  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke,  and  that  as  county 
engineer  for  the  East  Riding  of  Cork  I do  not  interfere  with  any  other  county  engineer 
in  the  discharge  of  their  business,  nor  allow  myself  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  body  else 
in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duties.” 


No.  124. — Statement  of  William  Johnston,  esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
County  Cork,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Robert  A.  Rogers,  esq.,  No.  746. 

“ It  seems  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Rogers’  statement  applies  to  two  or  to  one  person — to 
the  grand  jury  secretary  himself,  and  also  to  the  person  in  his  office ; or  whether  the  state- 
ment applies  solely  to  the  latter  individual.  But  to  whomsoever  the  statement  applies,  the 
substance  of  it  seems  to  be  that  those  in  the  secretary’s  office  have  ‘ an  interest  in  keeping 
up  a scene  of  road-making  in  the  county,  and  in  heaping  a burden  upon  the  rate-payers.’ 
I could  briefly  reply  to  this  statement,  by  saying  that  it  is  very  true  the  number  of  roads  in 
this  county  has  increased,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the  taxation  has  not  increased.  I shall, 
however,  give  a more  specific  answer ; and  first,  as  to  that  part  of  the  statement  which 
seems  to  apply  to  myself,  wherein  it  would  appear  that  I ‘ also  ’ am  ‘ interested  in  having 
a perpetual  scene  of  road-making  through  the  county.’  Now,  as  no  interpretation  of  this 
passage,  however  strained,  could  imply  any  pecuniary  interest  on  my  part,  I need  only  I 
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think  reply,  that  any  officer  whose  duty  requires  (as  mine  does)  his  personal  attendance  at 
more  than,  ninety  sessions  in  the  year,  and  who  has  to  travel  more  than  1,400  miles  in  that 
time,  and  be  absent  from  home  for  three  mouths  in  the  year, — any  officer  so  circumstanced, 
I need  scarcely  observe,  is  much  more  likely  to  seek  some  means  of  diminishing  rather  than 
of  increasing  his  labour. 

“ But  to  reply  to  what  appears  the  chief  part  of  Mr.  Rogers’  statement — namely,  that 
‘ there  is  an  officer  in  the  secretary’s  office  who  is  paid  by  no  public  body,  and  who  derives 
a large  income  hy  drawing  applications  for  presentments  and  various  other  details,  and 
that  he  has  an  interest  in  heaping  a burden  upon  the  rate-payers.’  Without  palliating  the 
fact  that  this  person  is  in  no  way  paid  by  any  public  body,  I answer  that  if  he  derives  a 
large  income  from  his  own  industry,  probity,  and  intelligence,  I do  not  see  how  I could 
prevent  it,  if  I were  so  disposed,  because  if  he  were  to  open  an  office  (as  has  been  done  by 
others)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  court-house,  and  which  may  be  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  secretary’s  office,  he  would  still  be  resorted  to  by  all  those  of  the  public  who 
having  any  fiscal  business  of  importance  to  do  may  prefer  paying  him  2s.  for  drawing  their 
application  rather  than  risk  its  correctness  by  drawing  it  themselves.  In  fact  this  gentle- 
man having  long  since  applied  himself  to  the  obtaining  a knowledge  of  the  statutes  relating 
to  the  fiscal  administration  of  comity  affairs,  and  having  become  familiar  with  the  subject, 
he  undertakes  to  facilitate  all  presentment  business,  as  far  as  regards  the  preparing  of  appli- 
cations for  presentment  sessions.  For  this  service  he  charges  a fee  of  but  the  service 
and  remuneration  are  so  perfectly  discretional  with  the  public,  that,  without  having  made 
a minute  examination,  I find  that  there  are  at  this  moment  on  the  files  of  three  baronies 
alone,  preparatory  to  the  coming  assizes,  no  less  than  seventy-eight  applications  drawn  by 
the  applicants  themselves,  or  by  persons  (utterly  unknown  to  me)  whom  they  paid  for  draw- 
ing them,  and  for  which  no  fee  or  charge  of  any  description  was  ever  received  or  dreamed 
of  being  demanded  by  any  individual  whatsoever,  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  the  secretary’s  office. 

“ There  are  I believe  few  counties  in  Ireland,  if  there  are  any,  in  which  the  working  of  the 
grand  jury  system  exhibits  so  gratifying  a result  as  in  the  county  of  Cork ; and  whether  it 
be  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded,  and  the  regularity  with  which  the  business  is  done  in  the 
county  Cork  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  facilities  afforded  are  quickly  availed  of  by  the 

ublic — that  the  agricultural  wants  of  the  farming  population  of  this  great  county  soon 

ecame  apparent,  and  the  result  has  been,  that  within  twenty  years,  ending  with  summer 
assizes,  1843,  there  has  been  in  the  county  of  Cork  no  less  than  027  miles  of  road  made 
entirely  new,  and  2,600  miles  placed  under  contract,  without  increasing  the  taxation  even 
one  per  cent,  while  the  entire  of  this  work  was  being  accomplished. 

“ This  statement  refers  to  the  twenty  years  ending  with  the  summer  assizes  of  1843.  The 
year  just  closed  however  (1S44)  shows  an  increase  upon  this  average  yearly  levy,  caused  by 
the  addition  of  the  new  and  expensive  barony  of  the  liberties  of  Cork  city  to  the  county  at 
large ; and  this  latter  barony  is  now  beginning  to  feel  the  influence  of  that  determination  of 
the  county  Cork  grand  jury  to  supply  the  wants  and  advance  the  interests  of  their  county, 
by  opening  new  lines  of  road  and  promoting  useful  public  works,  regardless  of  all  unwise 
and  unfair  opposition ; and  that  they  have  succeeded  in  thus  advancing  their  county  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  they  not  only  have  made  new,  and  placed  under  a system  of  perma- 
nent repair  the  quantity  of  road  already  stated,  but  they  have  in  addition  effected  the 
following  works  in  their  county,  and  all  has  been  done  without  increasing  the  taxation 
even  one  per  cent,  in  twenty  years. 

“ They  have  finished  their  house  of  correction  at  a cost  of  £5,538.  They  have  built  bride- 
wells and  sessions  houses  in  nearly  all  the  towns  of  this  large  county,  at  a cost  of  £26,415. 
They  have  expended  in  improving  then-  gaol  £lO,S76.  They  have  built  new  court-houses 
for  both  city  and  county  at  £23,019.  They  have  paid  the  Board  of  Works  for  roads 
suggested,  constructed,  and  maintained  by  tliat  board  £24,807.  They  paid  extraordinary 
police  and  Insurrection  Act  expenses  £15,4S5.  They  paid  for  Boards  of  Health  £l4,2QS. 
They  effected  a valuation  of  their  whole  county  at  £ 1 3,5 16.  They  repaid  government  its 
advance  of  a levy  not  raised  during  the  disturbed  period  of  1822,  £24,453 ; and  they  pur- 
chased the  surrender  of  an  expensive  lease  of  their  old  court-house  for  £4,178. 

“ Haring  done  all  this  over  and  above  the  ordinary  charges  of  their  establishment,  such 
as  charities,  maintenance  of  prisons,  salaries,  police  expenses,  repairs  of  roads  and  bridges, 
&c.,  and  all  without  any  increase  in  the  county  taxation,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
commissioners  that  that  part  of  Mr.  Rogers’  statement  which  implies  a tendency  to  an 
improper  increase  of  taxation  is  not  well  founded  or  capable  of  proof. 

“ In  conclusion,  I need  only  draw  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  Mr.  Rogers’  statement  would  imply  a co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  sessions’  rate 
payers,  justices,  and  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Cork,  all  to  increase  their  own  taxation, 
without  any  other  inducement  than  that  of  benefiting  an  individual  to  the  amount  of  2s. 
on  such  applications  for  presentments  as  he  may  be  casually  engaged  to  prepare.  Nor 
need  I dwell  on  the  circumstances  which  I have  heard,  and  which  I firmly  believe,  that  for 
those  applications  which  the  gentleman  in  my  office  charges  only  2s.  other  parties  for  the 
very  same  service  of  preparing  them  charge  20s.,  and  sometimes  30s. 

“The  quantity  of  new  road  made,  as  above  referred  to,  averages  about  16s.  5^d.  per 
perch,  or  £263  10s.  per  mile,  and  the  annual  cost  per  perch  of  roads  kept  in  repair  by  con- 
tract is  less  than  7 cl. 

“ I send  herewith  a statement  of  the  grand  jury  presentment  levies  of  the  county  of  Cork 
for  twenty  years,  ending  at  summer  assizes,  1843. 
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Appxndix  B. 

. No.  124. 

Wm,  Johnston,  esq. 


No.  125. 

Edmund  Leahy,  esq. 

See  Mr.  R.A.  Royers 
Evidence,  Ho.  746. 


No.  126. 

Sam.  H.  Jones,  esq. 

See  Mr.  T.  Murphy’s 
Evidence , Ho.  772. 


No.  129. 

Paul  M.  Smith,  esq. 

See  Mr.  Wm.  Allen’s 
Evidence,  No.  783. 


Statement  of  Grand  Jury  Levies  in  the  County  of  Cork  for  twenty  years,  ending  with 
Summer  Assises,  1843. 


Year. 

Assizes. 

Lew. 

Year. 

Assizes. 

Lew. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1824 

Spring,  . 

38,633 

3 

11 

1S34 

Spring,  . 

. 43,815 

6 

6 

Summer, 

34,170 

9 

0 

Summer, 

. 33,172 

14 

7 

1825 

Spring,  . 

42,824 

10 

4 

1835 

Spring,  . 

. 34,389 

15 

8 

Summer, 

39,291 

17 

3 

Summer, 

. 28,409 

2 

10 

1826 

Spring,  . 

46,728 

S 

7 

1836 

Spring,  . 

. 35,417 

13 

6 

Summer, 

36,857 

10 

11 

Summer, 

. 35,249 

4 

11 

1827 

Spring,  . 

42,647 

14 

1 

1837 

Spring,  . 

. 38,044 

19 

6 

Summer, 

47,067 

11 

5 

Summer, 

. 30,220 

14 

10 

1828 

Spring',  . 

36,649 

3 

7 

1838 

Spring,  . 

. 42,419 

17 

7 

Summer, 

33,183 

3 

3 

Summer, 

■ 36,531 

9 

6 

Total  of  Five  Years,  £398,053 

12 

4 

Total  of  Five  Years, 

£357,670 

19 

5 

Average 

Levy  of  Five  Years, 

39,805 

7 

2 

Average  Levy  of  Five  Years,  35,767 

1 

11 

1829 

Spring,  . 

39,034 

15 

7 

1839 

Spring,  . 

. 40,679 

15 

10 

Summer, 

33,934 

7 

0 

Summer, 

. 37,129 

11 

7 

1830 

Spring,  . 

33,419 

2 

3 

1840 

Spring,  . 

. 43,143 

4 

0 

Summer, 

29,693 

16 

11 

Summer, 

. 41,723 

8 

0 

1831 

Spring,  . 

32,204 

0 

5 

1841 

Spring,  . 

. 42,255 

3 

11 

Summer, 

35,630 

12 

1 

Summer, 

. 38,464 

12 

0 

1832 

Spring,  . 

34,684 

8 

7 

1842 

Spring,  . 

. 39,185 

9 

4 

Summer, 

34,690  17 

1 

Summer, 

. 40,810 

2 

0 

1833 

Spring,  . 

34,950 

5 

6 

1S43 

Spring,  . 

. 40,618 

7 

5 

Summer, 

45,670 

15 

9 

Summer, 

. 36,760 

18 

6 

Total  of  Five  Years,  £353,913 

1 

Total  of  Five  Years, 

£400,770 

12 

7 

Average 

Levy  of  Five  Years, 

35,391 

6 

1 

Average  Levy  of  Five  Years,  40,077 

1 

3 

Average  Levy  of  last  Five  Years, £40,077  1 3 

Ditto  first  Five  Years,  .......  39,805  7 2 


Increase  on  the  average  Levy  in  twenty  years,  being  less  than  one  per  cent.,  £27 114  1 


No.  125. — Statement  of  Edmund  Leahy,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Robert  A.  Rogers, 
esq.,  No.  746. 

“ I beg  to  thank  you  for  your  communication  of  the  2nd  inst.,  enclosing  an  extract  from 
the  evidence  given  by  R.  A.  Rogers,  esq.,  having  reference  to  me  in  my  capacity  as  county 
surveyor.  It  appears  Mr.  Rogers  has  stated  that  I receive  £6  per  mile  for  surveying  new 
roads  to  he  afterwards  made  by  the  county. — (It  would  he  only  just  if  it  were  true.)  This 
mistake  or  mis-statement  of  his  will  he  best  understood  by  a brief  statement  of  facts.  Since 
I was  appointed  to  this  county,  now  eleven  years  and  upwards,  more  than  200  miles  of 
new  roads  were  made  under  my  surveys  and  plans.  According  to  Mr.  Rogers’  statement, 
I should  have  received  for  them  somewhere  about  £1,200,  whilst  in  point  of  fact  the  total 
sum  received  by  me  during  that  time,  from  the  county  or  otherwise,  amounts  to  £23  10s.  5d., 
or  something  more  than  £2  per  year.  I have  altogether  declined  such  surveys.” 


No.  126. — Statement  of  Samuel  H.  Jones,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Timothy 
Murphy,  No.  772. 

“ I am  directed  by  Sir  Richard  Cox  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  7th,  with  reference 
to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Timothy  Murphy,  before  the  Land  Commission,  the  17th  of 
September,  1844.  It  would  appear  from  the  answer  No.  4,  that  Mr.  T.  Murphy  obtained 
his  lease  by  taking  legal  proceedings.  Now,  I beg  to  state  that  Mr.  T.  Murphy  has  not 
obtained  his  lease,  nor  has  he  taken  the  proceedings  that  he  mentions,  at  least  that  I am 
aware  of.  Sir  Richard  Cox,  the  moment  he  came  into  possession  of  the  property,  promised 
to  give  Mr.  T.  Murphy,  and  other  tenants  similarly  circumstanced,  leases  ; on  which  under- 
standing they  have  since  acted.  A delay  has  occurred,  certainly,  in  granting  or  rather 
perfecting  the  said  leases,  from  various  causes,  but  none  of  which  have  the  least  connexion 
with  any  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  Sir  R.  Cox  to  grant  the  promised  leases.  One  of 
the  last  causes  of  delay  was,  an  anxiety  to  see  the  report  of  the  Land  Commission,  it  being 
a rather  general  impression  that  some  suggestions  might  be  advanced,  or  some  legal 
measure  be  proposed  by  the  government,  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  on  these  reports  being  submitted  to  Parliament. 

'!  I hope  that  the  foregoing  may  be  considered  sufficient  explanation  of  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Timothy  Murphy’s  evidence  would  seem  to  convey.” 


No.  129.— Statement  of  Paul  M.  Smith,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  William  Allen, 
esq.,  No.  783. 

“ I had  the  honour  to  receive  your  circular  of  the  7th  inst.,  enclosing  an  extract  from  the 
evidence  of  William  Allen,  esq.,  before  the  Land  Commissioners  at  Eanturk,  on  the  18th 
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September  last,  tat  was  unable  to  reply  to  it  sooner,  as  I have  only  this  evening  received 

from  the  -bar!  ot  Egmont  the  following  contradiction  of  Mr.  Allen’s  statement : 

. *' ' *iave  never  employed  him  (Mr.  Allen)  to  value  any  of  rnv  property,  or  consulted  him 
m any  way  on  the  subject.’  ” * ‘ 

“ I have  also  the  authority  of  many  of  the  oldest  tenants  to  state,  that  Mr.  Allen  never 
valued  their  lands.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  Earl  of  Egmont’s  estate  is  let  at  vervlow 
rents,  m tact  lower  than  any  other  in  this  country ; and  I am  happv  to  be  able  to  state  that 
his  tenantry  show  the  result  of  his  great  liberality,  in  the  comfortable  independent  circum- 
stances^ which  they  live,  and  by  the  constant  improvement  of  their  lands,  in  which  they 
are  assisted  by  allowances  from  bis  lordship,  who  visits  his  estates  every  year,  and  minutely 
inspects  each,  farm,  when  the  tenant  has  an  opportunity  of  free  communication  with  him, 
which  plainly  contradicts  Mr.  Allen’s  assertion  of  their ‘being  ‘ completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  agent.’  And  as  to  his  concluding  assertion,  that  ‘if  there  is  the  least  fault  found,  “the 
tenants  will  be  turned  out,’ . I will  state  the  fact,  that  about  eighteen  years  ago  my  father 
was  employed  to  manage  this  estate,  and  since  then,  the  only  instances  of  removal  were  on 
the  expiration  ot  a few  old  leases,  where  the  occupiers  were  found  too  numerous  for  the 
profitable  management  of  the  lands ; some  of  the  most  eligible  were  selected  as  tenants, 
and  the  others,  in  every  instance,  were  fully  satisfied  with  sums  of  money  to  enable  them 
to  procure  land  elsewhere.  There  have  been  also  two  cases  of  removal  for  non-pavment  of 
rent.  One  of  these  received  over  £60,  and  the  other  got  rent  free,  during  his  life,  a house 
and  acre  of  land,  with  a pension  of  £10  per  annum,  all  of  which  are  now  continued  to  his 
widow.  There  was  also  a case  where  a tenant,  contrary  to  rule,  subdivided  his  farm  with 
his  sons ; they  quarrelled  among  themselves— and  although  the  hither’s  transgression  was 
overlooked  on  his  resuming  sole  possession,  he  again  subdivided;  fresh  quarrels  were  the 
result,  and  at  length  he  surrendered  the  farm.  In  conclusion,  I assert  that  the  tenants  are 
all  ready  to  express  their  full  confidence  in  their  landlord,  and  that  they  would  not  change 
their  position  with  any  leaseholder,  who  can  only  claim  the  strict  terms  of  his  bargain, 
while  they  feel  a superior  security  in  their  long  experience  of  the  honour  of  their  landlord, 
and  his  readiness  to  aid  them  in  every  expenditure  calculated  to  increase  their  comforts. 

“ I beg  to  express  my  sense  of  the  j’ustice  with  which  the  commissioners  have  acted,  in 
affording  an  opportunity  to  accused  parties  of  refuting  the  charges  against  them,  but  I 
regret  that  they  have  limited  the  explanation  to  a statement,  because  when  the  charge  is 
made  on  oath,  it  may  he  more  fully  proved  false  by  evidence  on  oath.” 


No.  136 — Statement  of  Edward  Singleton,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Timothy  No.  isg. 

MURPHY,  No.  772.  Edw.  Singleton,  esq. 

“ Ordnance  Survey  OJice,  25th  March,  1845.  See  Mr  y Murphy's 

“ Sir,— I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  14th  instant,  Evidence,  No.  772. 
enclosing  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Timothy  Murphy,  taken  at  Macroom,  before 
the  Land  Commissioners,  in  September  last,  in  which  lie  states,  that  there  are  ‘ over  12,000’ 
farms,  above  thirty  acres  in  extent,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  although  the  Census  Returns  of 
1841  give  only  5,691  of  this  class  in  that  county. 

“ The  method  pursued  in  reference  to  this  branch  of  the  Census  inquiries  was,  to  ask  of 
every  occupier  of  land  the  extent  of  his  holding,  distinguishing  the  waste  from  the  profita- 
ble land ; and  from  the  information  thus  obtained,  the  return  published  in  the  Census 
Volume  at  page  455  was  compiled,  the  waste  land  being  excluded  in  the  classification  of 
the  farms  : thus,  a farm  consisting  of  fifteen  acres  of  arable  land,  ten  of  pasturo,  and  fifteen 
of  waste,  was  set  down  as  a farm  under  thirty  acres. 

“ Mr.  Murphy’s  method  is,  first,  to  take  the  total  area  of  liis  parish  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey ; next,  he  computes  the  area  of  the  arable  land  of  the  county ; and  thirdly,  takes  the 
number  of  farms  above  thirty  acres  in  his  parish  from  the  tithe  hooks,  and  from  these 
numbers  (!  9,109: 1,024,342 : 1 07 : : 12,032’)  obtains  ‘over  1 2,000’  as  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  This  mode  of  calculation  is  incorrect,  as  it  compares  the  total  area  of  the 
parish,  with  the  area  only  of  the  arable  and  pasture  of  the  county,  instead  of  its  total  area, 
which  is  1,843,650  ; Mr.  Murphy’s  calculation,  therefore,  ought  to  he  9,109  : 1.843,650  : 107  : : 

21,656,  the  result  of  which  gives  more  than  20,000  farms  above  thirty  acres  in  the  county  of 
Cork — a number  so  palpably  above  the  truth,  that  it  is  obvious  either  Mr.  Murphy’s  number, 

107,  must  be  incorrect,  or  his  parish  is  vastly  above  the  average.  The  original  returns  of  the 
Census,  could  they  he  referred  to,  would  enable  me  to  compare  Mr.  Murphy’s  number  (1 07) 
with  the  numbers  returned  by  the  Census  for  tliis  parish ; hut  I think  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  his  knowledge  of  facts,  and  his  method  of  using  them,  are  much  more  likely  to 
lead  to  erroneous  results  than  the  system  pursued  in  the  Census  office. 

“ In  addition  to  the  foregoing  explanations,  I beg  leave  to  refer  to  a fact  which  was  noticed 
at  the  time  the  Census  Returns  were  compiled,  viz. : that  the  increase  per  cent,  in  the  num- 
ber of  farms,  from  1831  to  1841,  was  nearly  equal  to,  but  somewhat  less  than  the  increase 
per  cent,  in  the  population  within  the  same  period.  The  number  in  1831,  according  to  the 
Census  Returns  of  that  date,  was  659,613  ; the  number  in  1841  was  685,301.  An  agree- 
ment which  tends  to  show  that  the  returns  of  both  dates  (1831  and  1S41)  were  probably 
very  near  the  truth.  Seepage  xxiii  of  the  Report  of  the  Census  Commissioners. 

“ In  conclusion,  I beg  to  thank  you  for  affording  me  an  opportunity  of  meeting  this  charge 
against  the  Irish  Census  Returns  of  1841;  aud  I hope  you  will  allow  me  to  state  my  belief 
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Paul  Jl.  Smith,  esq. 


Appendix  B. 

No.  136. 

E(l«r.  Singleton,  esq. 


No.  140. 

Michael  Hudson,  esq. 

See  Mr.  J.  Norton's 
Evidence,  No.  964. 


No.  141. 

Henry  Mannix,  esq. 

See  Mr.R.B.  Barry's 
Evidence,  No.  790. 


No.  142. 

R.  B.  Bryan,  esq. 

See  Mr.  T.  Byrne's 
Evidence,  No.  950. 
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that  there  is  not  one  amongst  the  few  objections  to  the  faithfulness  of  that  work,  which 
have  come  under  my  notice,  which  does  not  admit  of  as  easy  an  explanation. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  he,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

“ Edward  Singleton, 
“Secretary  to  the  Census  Commission  o/’1841. 

“ The  Secretary  of  the  Land  Commission.” 


No.  140. — Statement  of  Michael  Hudson,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr,  John 
Norton,  No.  964. 

**  In  reference  to  question  No.  32,  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  John  Norton,  I am  unac- 
quainted with  any  such  practice  as  lie  alludes  to,  as  regards  the  consolidation  of  farms  on 
jord  Wicklow’s  property.” 


No.  141. — Statement  of  Henry  Mannix,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Richard  B. 
Barry,  No.  790. 

“ The  estate  of  Cahirduggan,  situate  near  Mallow,  was  formerly  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
Nagles  of  Annakissy,  but  being  forfeited,  was  in  1664  then  granted  in  fee  to  Sir  Peter 
Courthorpe,  together  with  the  Commons  of  Cahirduggan,  now  called  Dromroe  (which  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  farms  or  sub-denominations  of  Cahirduggan).  It  will  appear  by  the 
grant  as  above,  that  the  Commons  is  appurtenant  to  the  estate  of  Cahirduggan  above,  and 
is  not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  phrase  common  to  the  public.  1 derive  by  deed 
from  the  representative  of  Sir  Peter  Courthorpe,  and  in  most  of  the  old  leases  to  the 
tenants  a right  is  reserved  by  my  ancestors  of  enclosing  the  commons  at  any  time  ; thereby 
showing,  from  the  time  of  the  original  grant,  that  it  was  considered  and  claimed  as  exclu- 
sively part  of  the  estate  of  Cahirduggan.  The  part  called  the  commons  contains,  by  the 
map  iu  the  forfeited  estates,  and  by  the  Down  survey,  54  a.  3r.  36  p.  plantation  measure, 
and  which  is,  I believe,  near  the  same  at  this  day,  certainly  within  two  or  three  acres  at 
the  most.  Mr.  George  Cooper  Stawell  claims  a right  of  commonage  (I  believe  by  prescrip- 
tion alone),  which  right  we  are  about  investigating  legally,  or  perhaps  compromising.  Since 
he  has  set  up  this  claim,  several  persons  have  located  themselves  on  the  land,  and  erected 
huts — and  amongst  others,  Denis  Keeffe,  the  person  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  R. 
B.  Barry.  Denis  Keeffe  erected  one  hut,  about  twelve  feet  long  by  eight  feet  wide  and 
five  feet  high,  and  covered  the  same  with  sods,  and  commenced  residing  in  it,  previous  to 
my  having  any  information  on  the  subject.  Having  thus  located  himself,  he  commenced 
building  regularly  another  bouse,  with  stones  and  mortar,  and  had  completed  the  greater 
part  of  the  walls  when  Mr.  Stawell  and  I received  the  information,  when  it  was  agreed  by 
our  professional  friends  that  each  of  us  should  join  at  once  in  removing  the  walls  or  enclo- 
sure previous  to  its  becoming  occupied  as  a house,  and  accordingly  wo  were  present  when 
the  walls  were  thrown  down  by  our  directions.  But  Mr.  Barry  is  in  error  in  believing,  as 
stated  in  his  evidence,  that  the  dwelling-house  of  Denis  Keeife  was  thrown  down,  as  he 
remained  in  it  for  a considerable  time  after  the  above  transaction,  and  was  residing  in  it  at 
the  time  Mr.  Barry  gave  his  evidence  to  the  commissioners  in  Mallow,  but  ho  has  lately, 
about  the  1st  of  March,  thrown  it  down  himself.  The  police  did  not  in  any  way  interfere, 
nor  had  they  any  warrant  or  instructions  whatever  respecting  the  house,  and  of  this  Mr. 
Barry  must  have  been  aware,  as  he  was  present,  aud  might,  and  I believe  did  hear  what- 
ever directions  were  given  to  the  police  respecting  the  warrant  against  Keeffe  for  the  fine, 
nor  was  there  any  warrant  to  arrest  Keeffe,  nor  could  such  a warrant  have  been  granted  in 
the  first  instance,  until  a return  of  no  goods  to  the  amount  of  the  fine  had  been  made,  and 
his  inability  to  pay  it.  I have  been  compelled  to  proceed  against  the  persons  now  located 
on  the  commons,  under  the  31  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  38,  sec.  2,  by  obtaining  from  the  grand  jury 
a presentment  to  abate  the  nuisances,  and  on  this  a conditional  order  was  granted  by  the 
barrister  presiding  at  sessions,  and  each  of  the  parties  mentioned  in  such  presentment  and 
conditional  order  have  been  personally  served  with  copies  of  them.  On  the  29th  March, 
at  the  last  sessions  hi  Cork,  the  presentment  and  conditional  order  and  the  affidavit  of  the 
service  of  the  copies  came  before  the  court,  when  there  was  a verdict  of  a petty  jury,  and  the 
order  made  absolute  by  the  justices  for  abating  the  nuisance,  and  prostrating  the  enclosures. 
But  as  yet,  no  further  proceedings  have  been  taken  on  the  order,  as  all  or  nearly  all  the 
parties  are  inclined  to  remove  the  houses;  and  such  as  thus  quietly  comply,  have  been  pro- 
mised, and  shall  receive  remuneration.” 


No.  142. — Statement  of  Robert  Butler  Bryan,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Terence  Byrne,  No.  950. 

“Mr.  Butler  Bryan  being  desirous  of  improving  some  land,  and  for  that  purpose  consi- 
dering it  requisite  to  have  a passage  to  some  water  from  that  land  through  ground  held  by 
tenants-at-will,  named  Hickey,  Burn,  Grannals,  and  others — the  three  former  not  only 
refused  to  give  the  passage  required,  but  also  to  pay  any  rent  whatsoever.  Mr.  B.  pro- 
ceeded against  them  by  ejectment  at  the  quarter  sessions,  but  failed  twice,  owing  to  some 
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informality  in  taking  possession  of  tlie  lands,  ■when  demised  to  him  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Butler  Bryan  was  about  to  establish  his  title  by  record  when  he  was 
murdered,  June,  1841.  After  his  death  I (as  his  representative)  received  a number  of 
threatening  letters,  menacing  me  with  the  same  death  and  in  the  usual  manner,  if  I pro- 
ceeded against  them.  Eventually,  however,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  a record  case, 
they  agreed  to  leave  the  lands  for  about  £00,  which  they  received  and  left  the  ground.  I 
then  took  down  the  houses,  &c.,  drained,  limed,  and  otherwise  improved  the  lands,  and  set 
them  in  1844,  to  Joseph  Ilaughton,  postmaster  of  Ferns.  Hickey,  Burn,  and  Grannals 
were  frequently  examined  before  the  magistrates  concerning  Mr.  B.  Bryan’s  murder,  but 
as  they  had  what  they  call  * a large  faction,’  people  were  afraid  to  give  evidence.  Hickey 
and  Burn,  and  their  families,  shortly  after  emigrated  to  America.  Butler  and  Dwyer,  two 
men  from  the  Tipperary  coal  mines,  where  Mr.  Butler  Bryan  had  property,  were  tried  for 
the  murder  and  acquitted.  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  are  before  the.  public.” 


No.  143. — Statement  of  Henry  Newton,  esq.,  iu  reply  to  Evidence  of 
James  Clooney,  No.  974. 

“ About  the  time  mentioned  in  the  evidence,  I found  several  pauper  tenants  greatly  in 
arrear  of  rent,  and  unable  to  grow  sufficient  food  to  maintain  themselves  or  families ; I 
therefore  dispossessed  them,  and  have  since  reclaimed  the  land  they  held,  and  laid  out 
several  thousand  pounds  in  erecting  a dwelling  house,  where  I have  resided  for  the  last  ten 
years,  but  I never  before  heard  it  ‘ caused  a good  deal  of  discontent,’  and  I do  not  believe 
it,  for  I have  never  met  with  the  least  molestation,  though  being  in  the  habit  of  travelling 
the  roads  night  and  day  during  that  period.” 


No.  144 Statement  of  George  Meara,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 

Mr.  John  Norton,  No.  964. 

“ With  reference  to  the  abstract  of  tbe  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Norton,  No.  964,  queries  45  to 
53,  taken  before  tbe  Land  Commissioners  at  Carlow,  in  October,  1S44,  with  which  you  have 
furnished  me  with  a copy,  I beg  to  state  I am  agent  to  the  Marquess  of  Waterford,  and  also 
to  Lord  William  Beresford.  I am  not  paid  by  the  tenants  of  either  on  granting  leases,  or 
on  collecting  rent.  There  has  been  only  one  lease  of  a small  farm  granted  on  Lord  William 
Beresfovd’s  estate  for  the  last  sixty  years.  There  was  no  reservation  of  6t£.  in  the  pound, 
or  of  any  other  sum  for  receiver’s  fees,  in  this  lease.  This  lease  was  prepared  by  the  law 
agent,  who  was  only  paid  the  reasonable  costs  for  preparing  the  lease.  There  was  no 
gratuity  whatever  paid  to  the  agent  for  this  lease.  I have  never  received  a gratuity  of 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  tenant  of  either  estate.  There  are  three  leases  in  existence  on 
Lord  William  Beresford’s  estate,  made  in  the  year  1782,  in  two  of  which  lg.  in  the  pound 
is  reserved  as  receiver’s  fees,  in  the  other  6d.  in  the  pound  is  reserved.  There  have  been 
very  few  leases  granted  on  Lord  Waterford’s  estate,  and  none  for  the  last  twenty  yearn 
There  never  was  any  sum  paid  by  tlie  -tenants  on  Lord  Waterford’s  estate  for  receiver’s 
fees,  or  reserved  in  any  lease.  The  tenants  were  never  charged  more  than  the  reasonable 
costs  of  preparing  leases.  There  never  was  any  custom  of  paying  the  agent  half  a year’s 
rent  or  any  other  sum  as  a gratuity  on  either  estate.  I never  heard  any  complaint  of  bailiffs 
charging  exorbitant  fees.  All  this  I am  ready  to  verify  on  oath.” 


No.  145. Statement  of  John  Bowerman,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 

John  A.  Braddell,  esq.,  No.  845. 

“ I should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  any  gentleman  should  wilfully  state,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  commissioners,  what  upon  consideration  he  must  know  to  be  untrue,  but  it 
appears  to  me  very  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Braddell  should  state  in  bis  evidence,  that  the 
ejectment  for  the  lands  of  Kilgmlin  was  brought  upon  title,  when  he  well  knows,  or 
ought  to  know,  it  was  brought  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Mr.  Cole  Bowen,  who  succeeded 
his  uncle  in  his  property,  was  but  a short  time  in  possession,  when  unfortunately  a year’s  rent 
became  due  to  him,  upon  which  he  instantly  served  notice  of  ejectment,  to  which  I entered 
an  appearance,  in  order  to  gain  time  until  the  under-tenants  could  dispose  of  their,  crops, 
and  enable  me  to  pay  Mr.  Bowen’s  rent ; as  the  notice  was  served  early  in  spring,  there 
was  a long  time  to  elapse  before  the  tenants’  crops  were  productive,  and  more  rent  accu- 
mulated. On  the  approach  of  the  harvest,  Mr.  Bowen  wrote  to  Iris  driver— a man  of  the 
name  of  James  Meara,  who  is  since  dead— to  say,  or  give  notice  to  the  tenants,  that  he  would 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  them,  to  give  them  their  crops  and  effects,  as  he  supposed 
they  would  not  pay  any  money  to  redeem,  under  so  uncertain  a title ; the  consequence  was 
that  it  became  very  difficult  to  get  any  money  from  the  tenants,  to  assist  in  the  payment  of 
the  rent  due  to  Mr.  Bowen.  However,  in  some  time  previous  to  the  assizes  of  Nenagh,  I 
waited  on  Mr.  Bowen,  who,  with  Mr.  Braddell,  was  settling  with  some  of  the  other  tenants 
in  Nenagh.  I was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hill,  who  was  one  of  my  tenants,  and  we 
offered  to  pay  Mr.  Bowen  whatever  rent  was  due,  which  Mr.  Bowen  refused,  and  referred 
us  to  his  law  agent,  who  resided  in  Dublin,  and  who  ol  course  would  be  very  difficult  to  bq 


Appendix  B. 
No.  142. 

R.  B.  Bryan,  esq. 


No.  143. 

Henry  Newton,  esq. 

See  Mr.  J.  Clooney's 
Evidence,  No.  974. 


No.  144. 

George  Meara,  esq. 

See  Mr.  J.  Norton's 
Evidence , No.  904.. 


No.  145. - 

Jolin  Bowerman,  esq 

See  Mr.  J.  A.  Brad~ 
dell's  Evidence, 
No.  845. 
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Appendix  B.  settled  with.  Upon  my  leaving  the  room,  which  I did  immediately  upon  Mr.  Bowen’s 
— refusal  of  a settlement,  Mr.  Bowen  called  to  Mr.  Hill,  my  tenant,  and  said  ‘ If  Mr.  Bowerman 
John  Bo’veman  eaq.  sett^es  t^9  rent,  I will  attack  him  another  way.’  When  Mr.  Hill  made  me  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Bowen’s  intentions,  I considered  it  useless  to  look  to  him  for  any  settlement 
well  knowing,  that  from  his  dealings  with  the  other  tenants,  I could  expect  very  little  or 
any  mercy  from  him.  Out  of  ten' tenants  ejected,  there  was  only  one  or  two  left  on  the 
ground.  I never  knew  any  double  ditches  or  rows  of  trees  on  the  farm.  I never  received 
any,  nor  got  any  fines  from  the  tenants,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Braddell.  I always  gave  them 
an  abatement  according  to  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  and  treated  them  with  kind- 
ness as  far  as  I had  power  to  do  so.  For  near  thirty  years,  during  which  I had  the  lands 
of  Kilgurlin,  I never  knew  any  disturbance  or  act  of  violence,  or  any  outrage  whatsoever 
to  he  committed  by  any  of  the  tenants  of  said  farm,  until  Mr.  Bowen  became  their  imme- 
diate landlord.  Mr.  Bowen  also  turned  out  Mr.  Samuel  Hill,  who  was  very  active  in 
endeavouring  to  get  the  rent  from  the  tenants,  which  was  due  to  Mr.  Bowen,"  and  which 
Mr.  Bowen  did  not  approve  of,  as  he  could  not  get  a butter  or  more  respectable  tenant 
than  Mr.  Hill.  I never  knew  about  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Bowen 
or  Mr.  Braddell.  I gave  them  the  ground,  I mean  the  tenants,  for  the  time  the  specified 
title  should  last,  but  not  otherwise.  All  the  tenants  were  on  the  ground  for  at  least  thirty 
years  previous  to  Mr.  Bowen  possessing  the  ground.  That  unfortunate  man,  Kennedy,  who 
was  murdered,  was  very  active  in  summoning  the  ex-tenants  for  trespass,  and  should  he 
see  any  of  them  or  their  cattle  in  or  about  the  farm,  after  possession  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Bowen,  when  they  were  sure  to  be  put  to  cost  or  otherwise  punished.  Should  the  com- 
missioners make  inquiry  of  Mr.  Hill,  who  lives  at  Tyone,  near  Henagh,  he  may  give  them 
more  satisfactory  information  about  the  tenants,  and  how  they  were  used,  than  I possibly 
can,  as  he  was  more  intimate  with  the  tenants  and  every  other  particular  than  I possiblv 
could  be.  I forgot  to  mention  that  the  tenants  did  not  pay  the  last  year’s  rent,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Braddell.” 


No.  146. 

Govornorsof  Erasmus 
Smith's  Schools. 


Ho.  14G. — Statement  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools,  in  reply  to 
Evidence  of  Michael  Doheny,  esq.,  Ho.  855. 


Nee  Mr.  M.  Dolieny's  “ ln  reference  to  the  evidence  of  Michael  Dolieny,  esq.,  before  the  Land  Commissioners, 

Evidence,  JVo.  8 oa.  j.^ing  to  the  supposed  cause  for  the  murder  of  Austin  Cooper,  agent  to  the  governors  of 
the  schools  founded  by  Erasmus  Smith,  esq.,  it  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  the 
governors  that  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  was  brought  under  their  order  for 
recovery  of  the  lands  of  Knockderke,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  then  held  by  persons 
named  Dwyer.  At  the  time  this  ejectment  was  brought  (in  May,  1832)  the  tenants 
owed  upwards  of  two  years’  rent,  and  at  the  time  the  writ  of  habere,  founded  on  the 
judgment  in  ejectment,  was  issued,  a sum  of  £941  6s.  lUd.,  being  upwards  of  two  years’ 
rent,  still  remained  due.  From  the  month  of  June,  1832,  to  the  1st  of  May,  1833,  when 
the  lease  for  six  months  expired,  very  considerable  payments  were  made ; and  on  the  latter 
day  a sum  of  £416  os.  0 id.  only  was  due.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  six  months’  lease 
the  tenants  refused  to  give  possession,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  governors  to  incur 
the  expense  of  a second  ejectment  on  the  title,  which  -was  resisted ; but  judgment  having 
been  obtained,  the  tenants  were  dispossessed  and  the  lands  advertised  to  be  let,  and 
several  proposals  having  been  received,  that  of  Mr.  Darby  O’ Grady  was  accepted  at 
£5 1 6 1 9s.  1 1 d.  per  annum.  Some  time  afterwards  a memorial  was  received  by  the  govern  ors 
from  two  of  the  Dwyers,  alleging  some  hardships  in  their  case,  upon  which  an  inquiry 
was  immediately  held  by  order  of  the  hoard,  and  the  foregoing  facts  elicited.  But  it 
appearing  to  the  governors  that  a mistake  had  been  made  by  their  agent  in  the  credit  side 
of  the  tenants’  accounts,  by  which  they  were  made  apparently  to  "owe  £ 1,1 66  8.v.  1 d.  at 
the  time  that  in  reality  they  owed  but  £941  6s.  I lie?.,  and  consequently  that  (although 
the  error  was  subsequently  set  right)  the  case  of  the“tenants  was  not  favourably  or  fairly 
before  the  governors  at  tho  time  they  were  evicted,  the  board,  immediately  made  a 
stipulation  with  Mr.  0 Grady  that  the  Dwyers  who  had  paid,  or  should  pay  up  their  rents, 
should  retain  their  holdings ; which  they  accordingly  do  to  the  present  time.  Amongst  the 
complaints  made  by  the  Dwyers,  and  Mr.  O'Mara  on  their  behalf  at  the  time,  there  was 
not  any  allegation  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  deceived  them  by  any  such  promise  or  statement 
as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Dolieny,  and  it  is  not  likely  he  should,  as  Mr.  Cooper  could  have 
no  power  to  fulfil  it — tho  invariable  practice  of  the  governors  being  to  advertise  for 
proposals  for  lands  to  be  let,  and  consider  and  determine  upon  such  proposals  as  are 
• received ; after  which  they  inform  their  agent  of  tire  person  they  have  selected  as  tenant. 
IKe  decision  of  the  governors  at  the  time  appeared  to  give  satisfaction,  and  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Cooper  did  not  take  place  till  the  5th  April,  1838,  nearly  six  years  after  the  first 
ejectment,  and  above  five  years  after  the  letting  to  Mr.  O’Grady ; and  therefore  it  appears 
to  the  governors  that  the  letting  of  Knockderke  could  not  have  had  any  influence  in  inducing 
the  murder.” 


No.  147. 

Wm.  Wayloml,  esq. 

See  Mr.  M.  Dihcny's 
Eeidence,  No,  855. 


Ho.  147 — Statement  of  W illiaji  TVayland,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Michael  Doheny, 
esq.,  Ho.  855. 

“ I shall  confine  myself  to  one  queiy,  which  I conceive  the  most  important  in  your 
communication,  Mr.  Doheny,  who  furnished  the  informations  to  the  commissioners, 
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saying  that  he  was  employed  professionally  in  every  agrarian  case  that  occurred  in  the 
country  for  the  last  six  years,  has  wickedly  and  wilfully  misstated  every  part  of  this  ease. 
If  he  was  professionally  engaged  h>s  instructions  would  have  enabled  him  to  know  the 
name  of  his  client,  as  he  substitutes  the  name  of  Hickey  for  Ryan,  who  was  the  tenant 
concerned  and  informer  on  the  trial.  Ryan,  the  tenant,  owed  two  years’  rent  to  1st  May, 
1837 — the  yearly  rent  being  £25  os.  10 d.  lie  being  a bad  tenant  and  unable  to  hold  the 
land,  my  brother  served  him  with  notice  to  quit.  The  November  following.  1837,  and 
when  lie  demanded  possession,  they  proposed  to  give  up  the  land,  reserving  the  house 
and  a few  acres  of  land  at  the  same  rate,  which  was  acceded  to  by  my  brother,  and  appa- 
rently satisfactorily  to  the  tenant  and  his  family.  He  told  them  that*  he  would  give  back 
all  the  land  if  they  paid  £ 10,  which  Ryan  said  he  had,  and  security  for  the  remainder. 
My  brother  finding  that  he  was  not  inclined  to  pay  the  money,  commenced  the  February 
following,  1838,  to  till  the  surrendered  land  himself.  This  proceeding  soured  the  family, 
and  I am  sure  was  the  exciting  cause  for  the  after  conspiracy  which  was  carried  into  effect 
the  5th  of  April  after.  The  names  of  the  four  hired  assassins  were  William  Walsh, 
Cornelius  Hickey — those  two  were  tried  at  a commission  directed  by  the  government  to  sit 
at  Clonmel,  and  were  convicted — the  two  were  carpenters  by  trade ; Ryan  Corbet  died  in 
the  gaol  of  Clonmel  before  the  trial  was  had,  and  Ryan  Mungo  escaped  out  of  the  country. 
Daniel  Hickey,  the  conspirator,  was  a cousin  of  the*  informer,  and  had  regularly  attended 
them  at  those  public  meetings,  the  hurlings,  &c.,  and  finally  at  a public-house  in  Tipperary, 
where  every  tiling  was  concluded.  He  would  have  been  prosecuted  but  for  the  want  of  a 
second  evidence  to  corroborate  the  approver.  He  principally  contributed  to  their  enter- 
tainments at  the  public  houses,  and  mainly  instigated  them  to  the  murder,  and  immediately 
left  the  country  for  America. 

“ 1 wish  to  impress  strongly  upon  the  commissioners,  which  I can  fortify  by  affidavit, 
and  will  anxiously  do  so  if  called  upon,  that  there  was  no  process  of  law*  (save  and 
except  the  serving  of  the  sLx  months’  notice),  no  ejectment  process,  no  habere,  no 
sheriff,  nor  any  money  ever  received,  which  was  so  fully  and  falsely  dwelt  upon  by  Mr. 
Doheny.” 


Ho.  148. — Statement  of  James  Willson,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Piers  Quarry 
Barron,  esq.,  Ho.  912. 

“ With  respect  to  Mr.  Barron's  evidence  I beg  to  state,  that  I entirely  differ  with  him  as 
to  the  cause  of  Mr.  Walsh’s  murder,  being  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  connected  with 
land  and  not  robbery.  I am  executor  of  the  late  Mr.  Walsh,  and  believe  that  he  had 
some  of  his  own  tenantry  at  work  on  the  lands  at  the  time  of  his  murder,  whom  he  had 
not  paid,  but  certainly  no  stranger.  I feel  satisfied  that  there  was  a conspiracy  to  murder 
him  by  his  tenantry,  which  is,  I consider,  the  cause  of  the  perpetrator  not  being  found 
out,  although,  I have  reason  to  believe,  perfectly  well  known. 

“ At  the  time  of  the  murder  Mr.  Walsh  had  not,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Barron’s  evidence,  any 
men  from  Kerry  employed,  nor  has  suspicion  ever  fallen  on  a stranger. 

“ With  respect  to  the  value  to  be  placed  on  Mr.  Barron’s  testimony  I beg  to  refer  the 
commissioners  to  a letter  signed  ‘ P.  Q.  Barron,’  which  appeared  in  the  Waterford  Chro- 
nicle of  the  28th  October,  1842,  to  show  the  different  view  he  then  took  of  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Walsh  to  that  now  put  forward  in  his  evidence.” 


Ho.  149. — Statement  of  William  M.  Reeves,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Richard 
Dowden  (Richard),  esq.,  No.  745. 

“ X am  sorry  it  was  not  the  convenience  of  the  Land  Commissioners  to  have  examined 
me  in  Cork,  when  I felt  it  my  duty,  as  a land  agent  of  very  considerable  estates  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  to  tender  myself  to  them  there  for  examination,  when  I could  have  given 
a more  full  explanation  on  this  matter  than  in  this  written  statement. 

“ In  reply  to  the  queries  now  sent  I have  to  state,  that,  in  my  opinion  (for  the  reasons 
hereinafter  given),  the  buildings  in  the  town  of  Cove  were  not  put  a stop  to  on  account  of 
the  short  tenure,  hut  on  account  of  other  and  quite  different  causes.  Secondly,  that  there 
are  no  expiring  or  other  leases  for  thirty-one  years  on  Mr.  Smith  Barry’s  laud  at  Cove  or 
its  vicinity.  And,  thirdly,  that  there  was  no  family  matter  which  prevented  the  late  or  the 
present  Mr.  Smith  Barry  from  giving  leases  at  Cove;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  neither 
ever  declined  giving  leases,  conformable  to  their  leasing  powers,  whenever  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so. 

“ As  it  may  he  supposed  from  the  extracts  sent  that  Mr.  Smith  Barry  was  the  sole  or 
principal  proprietor  at  Cove,  I beg  to  state  that  he  is  not  so,  and  that  he  is  proprietor  of  a 
very  small  part  only  of  the  town,  and  of  a portion  of  land,  not  very  extensive,  adjoining  it. 
This  portion  of  land  is  in  the  form  of  a rectangular  parallelogram,  facing  the  sea  at  the 
south,  and  rising  to  the  top  of  the  hill  over  Cove  at  the  north.  Mr.  Smith  Barry’s  family 
have  been  always  most  anxious  to  improve  this  part  of  their  property.  The  grandfather  of 
the  present  Air.  Smith  Barry  commenced  improving  it  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  which 
was  then  outstanding.  He  died  shortly  after  he  commenced  the  improvements,  hut  they 
were  carried  on  by  his  son.  the  late  Mr.  John  Smith  Barry;  considerable  sums  were  expended 
Supp.,  Part  III.  d 
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No.  148. 

Janies  'Willson,  esq. 

SeeMr.P.  Q.Barron’t 
Evidence,  No.  912. 
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by  him  on  this  small  property  in  making  quays  and  other  improvements  there,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  upwards  of  £30,000  were  expended  on  those  improvements,  without  giving  -the 
family  as  yet  any  return  for  such  an  outlay.  The  late  Mr.  Smith  Barry  was  tenant  for  life 
under  his  father’s  will  of  this  estate,  with  a power  to  make  leases  for  three  lives  or  thirty- 
one  years,  and  was  very  anxious  for  its  improvement.  The  present  Mr.  Smith  Barry  has 
more  extensive  powers,  and  is  equally  desirous  to  improve  it.  In  the  life  of  the  late  Mr. 
Smith  Barry,  Sir  Richard  Morrison,  an  eminent  architect,  after  much  consideration,  caused 
by  the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  &c..  laid  down  a plan  for  its  improvement,  which  was 
commenced,  but  as  a great  change  had  taken  place  in  Cove,  from  circumstances  over  which 
Mr.  Smith  Barry  had  no  control,  but  little  progress  was  made  in  his  buildings  there.  After 
the  great  expenditure  he  had  previously  made  he  did  not  feel  satisfied  in  the  altered  situa- 
tion of  Cove  in  malting  further  advances  of  money,  and  others  did  not  consider  that  build- 
ings there  would  he  remunerative.  Cove  had  been  a great  naval  station,  with  all  the 
advantages  and  consequences  of  such.  An  admiral  was  stationed  there.  It  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  a great  part  of  the  merchant  fleets  of  England  and  Ireland,  which  assembled  there 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  convoys  to  their  different  destinations  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  a considerable  military  station  also,  and  large  embarkations  of  troops  constantly  taking 
place,  and  different  military  expeditions  frequently  sent  from  it.  All  this  ceased.  The  naval 
station  was  removed  altogether,  and  the  military  was  reduced  to  a weak  depot,  placed  on 
one  of  the  islands  near  Cove,  or  to  a company  of  soldiers,  and  sometimes  not  even  that. 
All  this,  1 think,  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  statement  that  buildings  were  stopped 
there  without  any  reference  to  the  length  of  tenure  given  then.  I hope,  however,  that  Cove  • 
is  now  beginning  to  recover  itself.  Within  the  last  eighteen  months  considerable  advance 
has  been  made  in  carrying  out  Sir  Richard  Morrison’s  plans  on  Mr.  Smith  Barry part  of 
Cove,  and  several  buildings  have  been  erected  there  in  pursuance  of  those  plans  at  consi- 
derable expense ; and  I further  hope  that  the  entire  plan,  as  laid  down  on  Mr.  Smith  Barry’s 
part,  will  he  gradually,  if  not  speedily,  completed. 

“ As  I did  not  understand  what  Mr.  Dowden  alluded  to  in  his  statements,  particularly  in 
his  answer  to  question  Ho.  32, 1 mentioned  the  matter  to  him,  and  enclose  you  his  letters 
in  reply  to  me  on  the  subject.  In  consequence  of  those  letters  I have  to  add  further  that 
the  only  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cove,  the  property  of  Mr.  Smith  Barry,  that  fell  out 
of  lease  since  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  was  one  situated  nearly  a mile  from  Cove.  This 
occurred  some  years  ago  in  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Mr.  Smith  Barry,  who  let  it  immediately 
on  its  falling  into  his  hands  on  leases  for  three  lives,  which  was  the  utmost  term  he  could 
give.  That  farm  was  much  improved  by  the  persons  who  took  it,  and  who  built  some  very 
pretty  villas  on  it.  The  farm  adjoining  tins,  and  which  is  also  the  estate  of  Mr.  Smith 
Barry,  was  let  on  lease  in  the  year  1791,  by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Mr.  Smith 
Barry,  and  the  tenants  have  since  continued  to  hold  it  under  that  lease.  This  farm,  though 
held  under  a very  moderate  rent,  and  for  such  a length  of  time,  is  very  little  improved  ; 
and  from  its  present  state  is  rather  a practical  illustration  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Richard 
Dowden  (Richard)  on  the  subject  of  length  of  tenure. 

“ I have  only  to  add  from  the  number  of  buildings  now  going  on  at  Cove  I should  suppose 
that  the  people  there  are  quite  satisfied  with  the  extent  of  lease  the  present  Mr.  Smith 
Barry  is  giving,  which,  as  I observed,  is  more  extensive  than  his  father  had  the  power  to 
give.  ... 

“I  have  to  apologise  for  sending  such  a loug  letter,  but  I could  not  give  a satisfactory 
explanation  in  a shorter  space.” 

Explanatory  Statement  of  Richard  Dowden  (Richard),  esq. 

“ Cork,  April  23,  1S45. 

“ Sir, — Through  your  courtesy  I have  been  enabled  to  add  the  following  explanation  to 
extracts  from  my  evidence  before  the  Land  Commission. 

‘‘First,  the  words  ‘town  of  Cove’  imply  Cove  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  where  Mr. 
Smith  Barry’s  estate  extends. 

‘‘Secondly,  1 find  on  inquiry  that  the  present  possessor  of  these  estates,  James  Hugh 
Smith  Barry,  esq.,  has  a leasing  power  which  the.  late  James  Smith  Barry,  esq.,  the  recent 
proprietor,  did  not  possess. 

“ Thirdly,  the  * short  tenure’  of  which  I was  positively  cognisant  was  for  ‘three  lives,’  and 
not  for  ‘thirty-one  years.’  I used  both  terms,  and  I believe  ‘ three  lives  ’ casual  or  ‘thirty- 
one  years  ’ certain  were  old  leasing  equivalents,  and  convertible  terms  as  to  value. 

“I  am,  Sir,  respectfully  your  obliged 

“ Wm.  M.  Reeves,  esq.,  “Richard  Dowden  (Richard). 

Vosterburgh.” 

“Rath  Lee,  April  24,  1845. 

“ Dear  Sir, — I conclude  that  the  lucid  explanations  you  have  given  are  the  very  matters 
the  commissioners  want  from  you.  It  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  generalities  like  mine, 
merely  drawn  out  on  the  instant,  though  in  the  main  true,  could  satisfy  them ; and  your 
information,  sent  in  your  own  way,  either  in  objection  to  or  elucidation  of  my  statement, 
will,  I am  sure,  be  useful  and  satisfactory. 

“I  am,  dear  Sir,  respectfully,  your  obliged 
“ Wm.  M,  Reeves,  esq.”  “R,  Dowden  (R).” 
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No.  150. — Statement  of  Mrs.  Frances  Gatchell,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  John  Dunne, 
No.  993.  aud  Air.  Robert  APComb,  No.  1000. 

*f  In  reply  to  your  circular  letter,  ancl  the  minutes  of  evidence  accompanying  them,  I beg 
to  state  that  the  land  therein  referred  to  formed  no  part  of  the  property  of  my  late  husband, 
Mr.  John  Gatchell,  hut  was  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Gardiner,  by  whose  adminis- 
trators Mr.  Gatchell  was  appointed  agent  about  May,  184 1 , at  winch  period,  according  to  the 
account  furnished  to  him  on  assuming  the  management  of  the  property,  Arthur  Doolan 
owed  three  years’  rent,  and  Mr.  Gatchell  was  positively' and  repeatedly  instructed  that  he 
should  either  pay  up  to  the  same  time  as  the  other  tenants  on  the  same  townland  or  go 
out.  Mr.  Gatchell  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement,  but  in 
vain,  as  Doolan  would  neither  pay  his  rent  nor  give  up  the  laud ; and  eventually,  in  the 
latter  end  of  1842,  proceedings  were  unavoidably  taken  against  him,  under  winch  his  effects 
were  sold  and  himself  arrested.  On  the  4th  of  Slay,  1S43,  my. husband  was  shot  on  the 
high  road  from  behind  a hedge  by  Doolan’s  sou,  who  had  been  watching  him  with  that 
intent  for  three  days  previously.  The  above  comprises,  I believe,  all  the  material  facts  of 
this  case  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  knowledge.” 


No.  151 — Statement  of  Thomas  Foley,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  Barry, 
No.  749,  and  the  Rev.  James  "Welsh,  No.  752. 

'•  I have  received  your  letter  of  the  22nd  instant,  aud  regret  much  that  the  Land  Com- 
missioners did  not  direct  you  to  furnish  me  with  a copy  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Henry  Barry 
at  the  same  time  that  I received  from  you  extracts  from  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  B.  James 
Hackett,  Robert  Barry,  and  the  Rev.  William  Keane,  as  I should  then  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  answering  before  the  commissioners  on  oath  the  charges  which  Mr.  Henry  Barry 
has  most  unjustly  made  against  me,  and  which  I now  beg  to  answer  seriatim. 

“ Before  my  appointment  to  the  local  agency  of  Lord  Midleton’s  estates  I resided  at 
Tourtaue,  near  Lisinore,  exactly  twenty  English  miles  distant  from  this  town,  arid  about 
half  that  distance  from  a considerable  portion  of  Lord  Midleton’s  estates  in  this  county, 
aud  midway  between  Lord  Midleton’s  Cork  and  Waterford  estates ; but  it  is  not  true  that 
I continue  to  reside  there  permanently,  for  I have  a house  in  this  town,  in  which  I keep  an 
office  for  the  transacting  of  the  business  of  Lord  Midleton’s'  Cork  estates,  and  in  which  I 
reside  several  months  in  every  year,  besides  spending  a considerable  time  at  Cove  and  Cork, 
where  there  are  extensive  portions  of  Lord  Midleton's  estates. 

“As  to  the  charge  of  my  instituting  law-suits  when  quite  unnecessary,  or  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  complaint  amongst  the  tenantry  upon  the  estate  that  law  proceedings  are  preva- 
lent, it  is  altogether  unfounded. 

“ When  the  local  management  of  Lord  Midleton’s  estates  was  intrusted  to  me,  in  1838, 
the  accounts  of  the  tenantry  generally  were  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Arrears  to  an  enor- 
mous amount  had  been  suffered  to  accrue,  due  iu  many  cases  from  middlemen,  having 
beneficial  interests,  with  their  rents  well  paid  to  them : and  on  my  rendering  my  first  half- 
year's  account,  in  May,  1830,  to  Air.  Marshall,  Lord  Midleton’s  English  solicitor,  who 
audited  the  account,  several  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent  were  brought  by  his  direc- 
tions against  the  principal  defaulters,  whom  he  pointed  out.  Nearly  the  entire  of  the  costs 
of  these  proceedings  (which  were  far  from  heavy,  as  no  defence  was  taken  in  any  case)  were 
borne  by  Lord  Midletou,  who  allowed  the  ejected  tenants  to  carry  away  all  their  growing 
crops  and  other  property.  The  execution  of  the  haberes  haring  been  delayed  several 
months  to  enable  him  to  do  so  ; and  a free  passage  and  ample  sea-stores  were  provided  at 
Lord  Midleton’s  sole  expense,  in  the  following  spring,  for  as  many  of  the  ejected  tenantry 
aud  their  families  as  chose  to  emigrate  to  the  United  States,  or  to  the  British  colonies  of 
North  America,  and  a considerable  sum  was  expended  by  me  in  this  manner.  From  that 
period  but  few  ejectments  for  non-payment  of  rent  have  been  brought  by  me  on  Lord 
Midleton’s  estates,  and  these  only  in  pursuance  of  instructions  received  from  Lord  Midle- 
ton  through  Mr.  Marshall,  as  evidence  of  which  I beg  to  state  that  though  I have  nearly 
1,000  holdings  on  Lord  Midleton’s  estates  in  my  charge  there  have  been  but  three  eject- 
ments brought  for  the  last  three  years.  In  no  instance  has  an  action  for  the  recovery  of 
rent  been  resorted  to  against  a tenant  haring  a continuing  interest ; and  in  two  cases  only 
have  actions  for  recovery  of  arrears  been  brought  against  persons  whose  leases  had  been 
determined,  and  against  whom  no  other  remedy  existed.  If  I had  been  aware  of  the  evidence 
of  Air.  Henry  Barry  whilst  the  commission  was  sitting  I could  and  would  have  produced 
AIx\  Alarshall,  who  would  have  sworn  that  in  all  proceedings  taken  by  me  against  Lord 
Alidleton’s  tenantry  I had  strictly  confined  myself  to  the  instructions  received  from  him, 
and  that  no  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  proceedings  rested  with  me ; and  that  they 
were  in  no  case  resorted  to,  except  when  imperatively  called  for  from  the  accumulation  of 
arrears.  And  I would  also  have  produced  several  of  Lord  Midleton’s  tenants,  who  would 
have  sworn  that  I am,  aud  always  have  been,  most  anxious  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
Lord  Midleton’s  estates  without  expense  or  inconvenience  to  the  tenantry. 

“ The  next  charge  is,  that  the  duty  of  the  agent  consists  in  collecting  the  full  rent,  if 
possible,  &c.  In  reply  to  that  I beg  to  assert,  that  no  part  of  Lord  Alidleton’s^  estates  is 
let  beyond  or  even  at  the  full  value  ; and  that  whenever  the  tenants  have  fallen  into  arrear 
it  has  been  caused  by  their  own  improvidence,  or  the  bad  management  of  their  farms.  It 
is  true  that  I appoint  stated  times  and  convenient  places  to  receive  the  rents  of  Lord 
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Appendix  B. 
No.  151. 

Thomas  Foley,  esq. 


S-e  Ren.  J.  Welsh's 
Evidence , Nj.  752. 


Midleton’s  estates  after  each,  gale  day,  but  to  convenience  the  tenants  who  may  not  be  then 
prepared,  I hold  several  adjourned  audits  at  Cork  and  Cove  in  every  year,  and  the  tenants 
have  constantly  an  opportunity  of  paying  their  rents  into  my  office  here. 

“ As  to  the  charge  that  fees  arc  chargeable  for  the  driver,  and  douceurs  given  to  the 
agent,  that  is  altogether  untrue.  From  the  commencement  of  my  management  of  Lord 
Midleton’s  estates,  in  1838,  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  but  one  sale  of  a distress, 
which  produced  about  a year’s  rent,  to  which  I was  most  unwillingly  forced  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  tenant,  who  owed  four  years’  rent.  This  took  place  in  1840,  and  all  the  distraints  put 
together  did  not  amount  to  twenty  in  number,  and  those  (which  were  little  more  than 
formal)  were  generally  made  at  the  instance  of  some  joint  tenants  to  compel  their  partners 
to  make  up  their  shares  of  their  rent.  There  were  no  fees  charged  to  the  tenants  on  these 
occasions,  the  bailiffs  on  Lord  Midleton’s  estates  not  being  allowed  to  take  any  thing 
beyond  the  salaries  paid  to  them  by  his  lordship ; and  no  douceur  in  any  shape  or  form,  or 
any  compliment,  or  favour,  has  been  ever  received  by  or  for  me,  or  by  any  of  my  family, 
clerks,  or  servants,  from  any  of  Lord  Midleton’s  tenants,  or  from  the  tenants  of  any  other 
landlord  for  whom  I have  acted  as' agent,  but  large  douceurs  have  from  time  to  time  been 
offered  to  me  and  rejected ; and  to  this  fact  I have  already  deposed  on  oath  before  the 
commissioners.  With  respect  to  leases,  I beg  to  observe  that  I have  prepared  a draft  of  a 
general  form  of  lease,  and  forwarded  it  to  England  for  perusal  and  approbation  there,  from 
which  printed  forms  will  be  prepared ; and  when  Lord  Midleton  grants  leases  (which  his 
lordship  intends  doing),  a fair  and  moderate  legal  charge  will  be  made  to  the  tenantry  for 
the  filling  up  of  these  printed  forms,  but  no  douceur  or  compliment  of  any  kind  is  expected 
by  me  from  the  tenants,  or  will  bo  received. 

“With  respect  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  James  Welsh,  a few  cottiers,  occupying 
wretched  cabins  on  Rathgire,  were  removed  in  1S40,  at  the  request  of  the  tenants,  who 
complained  of  the  trespass  committed  by  these  persons,  and  their  pigs,  and  fowls,  on -their 
growing  crops.  Some  of  them  were  then  sent  to  America,  at  Lord  Midleton’s  expense, 
and  to  the  remainder  I gave  timber  to  enable  them  to  build  houses  on  a common  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  they  informed  me  they  had  permission  to  erect  them.  I trust  the 
explanation  here  given  will  be  found  satisfactory.” 


Lord  Midleton. 


Statement  of  Lord  Midleton. 


_ “ In  regard  to  leases,  I have  not  yet  actually  granted  any  since  I have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  my  Irish  estates.  I found  that  leases  for  long  terms,  at  low  rents,  had  been  granted 
formerly  on  the  express  understanding  that  improvements  should  be  effected ; and  at  the 
termination  of  such  of  these  leases  as  had  fallen  in,  I found  that  the  lands,  so  far  from 
being  improved,  were  left  in  the  most  exhausted  and  impoverished  state — covered  with 
cabins  and  pauper  tenants.  In  tire  leases  there  were  stipulations  for  good  husbandly,  and 
against  assignment  or  underletting ; and  yet  in  despite  of  the  landlord,  the  law  of  Ireland 
permitted  assigning  and  underletting,  and  provided  no  remedy  against  the  lessee  for  the 
breach  of  any  of  these  stipulations,  but  threw  upon  the  head  landlord  the  odium,  as  well 
as  expense,  of  correcting  the  abuses  and  evils  created  by  these  middlemen. 

4!  I determined,  therefore,  not  to  grant  leases  for  lives,  nor  (in  the  case  of  agricultural 
holdings)  for  long  terms — as  they  had  been  the  principal  means  of  obstructing,  instead  of 
promoting  improvements ; and  not  to  grant  leases  at  all  until  the  lessees  were  ready  to  bind 
themselves  effectually,  to  a due  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

“ Permanent  improvements,  such  as  buildings,  &c.,  are,  in  ray  humble  opinion,  much 
better  undertaken,  as  in  England,  at  the  cost  and  on  the  resposibility  of  the  landlord, 
rather  than  left  to  be  executed  by  the  tenant — and  where  the  landlord  will  do  tlris,  a lease 
is  in  reality  hardly  requisite,  and  I am  now  engaged  in  arranging  measures  for  effecting 
those  improvements. 

“ Where  the  tenant,  however,  is  expected  to  undertake  these  works,  it  is  of  course  only 
right  that  he  should  be  secured  as  to  his  remuneration  for  them ; but  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  doing  this. 

“ I*  may  either  be  done  by  giving  a proportionably  long  term,  or- by  letting  the  lands  at 
a rent  proportionably  reduced  below  their  value ; or  by  an  arrangement  combining  part  of 
each  of  these  ; or  even  by  letting  from  year  to  year  at  the  full  value,  with  a proviso  for 
compensation  on  leaving  the  farm. 

“But,  a great  deal  of  complaint  of  ‘want  of  compensation  for  improvements’  has  arisen 
from  those  who  want  to  have  the  compensation  twice  over,  who  have  had  it  already  in 
the  length  of  their  term,  or  in  the  lowness  of  their  rent,  and  want  to  be  paid  O'second 
time  on  giving  up  possession  at  the  conclusion  of  their  term. 

“ A refusal  to  grant  leases  for  lives,  also,  is  often  now  complained  of,  as  a refusal  to 
afford  encouragement  to  improvements. 

“ I am  now  about  to  grant  some  leases  according  to  a form  which  I have  had  prepared,  (and 
of  the  principal  provisions  in  which  I enclose  the  commissioners  extracts)  and  I believe  that 
it  will  eventually  be  found  that  these  reasonable  covenants,  as  to  the  cultivation,  are  quite 
as  much  for  the  interest  of  the  tenant  as  for  that  of  the  landlord.” 


Extracts  from  the  Form  of  Lease  proposed  to  be  granted  by  Viscount  Midleton  on  his  estate 
in  the  county  of  Cork. 

The  demise,  &c.,  in  the  usual  form.  Reservations — All  royalties  and  game,  and  the 
exclusive  right  of  sporting.  All  timber  and  other  trees,  pollards,  wood,  saplings,  and 
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standels.  All  mines,  and  minerals,  beds  of  coal,  & c.  The  liberty  to  plant  trees,  layers 
and  quicksets  in  tlie  banks  and  hedgerow's.  The  right  of  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  with 
horses,  carts,  carnages,  workmen,  &c.  To  cut  down,  convert,  and  remove  the  timber,  and 
to  search  for,  and  work  the  mines,  and  quarries,  making  reasonable  compensation  to  the 
tenant  for  any  damage  done.  Also  for  the  purposes  of  sporting  and  seeing  to  the  repairs. 

*•  The  habendum  in  the  usual  form.  Rent  reserved  quarterly. 

“ Penal  rents— for  breaking  up  meadow  or  old  pasture.  ‘For  having  more  than  the 
quantity  after  stipulated,  of  wheat,  and  for  having  wheat  at  all,  except  after  lea  or  fallow 
l'or  having  more  than  the  quantity  after  stipulated,  of  potatoes.  For  having  more  than 
the  quantity  after  stipulated,  of  barley,  oats,  or  other  lent  corn.  For  having  less  than  the 
quantity  after  stipulated,  of  turnips,  mangel-worzel,  or  other  green  crop  after  a good  fallow. 
Power  of  distress  for  rent,  and  of  selling  distress,  subject  to  the  straw,  &c.,  behm-  foddered 
off  on  the  premises. 

“Tenant’s  eoreuants — To  pay  tbe  rent  and  taxes.  To  repair;  and  if  the  tenant 
neglects  to  do  tbe  repairs  within  three  months’  after  notice,  landlord  at  liberty  to  do  the 
repairs,  and  if  the  tenant  refuse  to  pay  the  expense,  power  to  the  landlord  to  distrain. 
To  preserve  the  timber,  quicksets,  &c.,  and  not  to  cut  the  hedges  or  underwood,  except 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  year,  nor  under  years’  nor  above  year’s  growth ; and  to 
new  make  hedges,  &c.,  at  every  cutting.  That  he  the  said  , his  executors,  adminis- 
trators, or  assigns,  if  permitted  to  assign,  will  not,  nor  shall,  at  any  time,  or  times,  during 
the  said  term,  pare,  burn,  plough,  or  dig  up,  or  convert  into  tillage,  any  meadow'  or  ancient 
pasture  ground,  parcel  of  the  said  premises,  without  the  license  or  consent  of  the  said  George 
Alan  Viscount  Midletoii,  his  heirs,  or  assigns,  in  writing  for  that  purpose  first  had  and 
obtained. 

“ And  also  shall  not,  nor  will,  at  any  time  during  the  said  term,  carry  off,  or  permit  to 
be  carried  oft;  from  the  said  demised  premises,  any  corn  or  grain  in  the  straw,  or  haulm, 
or  any  hay,  straw,  haulm,  or  fodder,  but  will  and  shall  duly  and  regularly  fodder  off  the 
same  upon  the  said  demised  premises,  and  set,  lay,  and  spread  upon  the  said  premises,  all  the 
dung,  compost,  and  manure,  which  shall  from  time  to  time  he  made  or  collected  upon  the 
said  premises,  or.  from  the  produce  arising  therefrom  during  the  said  term,  except  the  dung, 
compost,  or  manure,  the  produce  of  the  last  year’s  crop  which  shall  he  left  as  hereinafter 
mentioned.  And  also  will  or  shall  lay  and  place  all  the  crops  of  coni  and  grain,  the 
produce  of  the  harvest  in  the  last  year  of  the  said  term  in  the  barns  or  stack-yards 
belonging  thereto,  and  in  the  succeeding  winter  season,  thresh  out  the  same  and  fodder  off 
and  consume  on  the  said  premises  the  straw  and  chaff  arising  therefrom,  and  leave  the 
dung  ami  manure  to  be  produced  thereby,  aud  all  other  manure  and  compost  then  on  the 
said  premises,  for  the  use  of  the  said  George  Alan  Viscount  Midleton,  his  heirs  or  assigns, 
or  his  or  their  succeeding  tenant  or  tenants,  without  being  paid  therefore. 

“And  also  that  he  the  said  ,his  executors  or  administrators,  or  licensed  assigns, 
will  not  in  any  one  year  of  the  said  term,  sow  more  than  acres  of  the  said  lauds 
hereby  demised  with  wheat,  and  none  except  on  lea  ground,  or  on  a fallow  properlv 
prepared ; nor  without  dressing  the  land  for  such  wheat,  with  at  least  eighty  bushels  of 
lime  per  acre,  or  fifteen  tons  of  good  rotten  dung,  or  a proportionate  quantity' of  each;  or 
some  other  good  and  proper  manure  equal  thereto. 

“ And  also  will  not  in  any  one  year  of  the  said  term,  sow  more  than  acres  of  the 
said  lands  hereby  demised,  with  barley,  or  oats,  or  any  lent  corn  or  grain. 

“ And  also  that  he  the  said  , his  executors,  and  administrators,  or  licensed  assigns, 
shall  and  will,  in  each  and  every  year  of  the  said  term,  have  acres  of  the  said 
demised  lands,  sowed,  drilled,  or  planted  with  turnips,  mangel-worzel  or  vetches,  on  an 
average  (but  not  less  than  acres  in  any  one  year)  after  as  good  and  clean  a summer 
fallow  as  the  season  will  permit,  aud  such  turnips  or  mangel-worzel,  to  be  at  least  twice 
hoed,  and  the  same,  and  also  the  vetches  to  be  fed  off  on  the  said  demised  premises. 

“ And  also  will  and  shall  in  every  year  of  the  said  term  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  three  years  thereof,  sow  at  least  acres  of  the  said  lands  hereby  demised  with 
good  artificial  grass  seeds,  being  paid  for  the  seeds  sown  in  the  last  year  only  of  the  said 
term,  as  hereinafter  mentioned ; and  will,  and  shall,  in  such  last  year,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
or  their  power,  preserve  the  seeds  to  be  sown  as  aforesaid  from  all  injury  and  spoil.  And 
shall  permit  the  said  George  Alan  Viscount  Midleton,  his  hems  and  assigns,  and  his  or 
their  incoming  tenant,  to  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  land  to  he  left  for  fallows  imme- 
diately after  harvest  in  the  last  year  of  the  said  term ; and  of  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  the  said  demised  premises,  on  the  last  day  of  the  said  term ; namely,  the  25th  day  of 
March.  Aud  shall  not  mow  any  part  of  the  meadow  or  pasture  land  twice  in  any  one 
year,  nor  two  years  successively,  unless  the  same  shall  be  first  properly  and  sufficiently 
manured  with  loads  per  acre  of  good  rotten  dung  or  other  manure  equivalent  thereto ; 
and  in  general,  that  he  the  said  , his  executors  and  administrators,  and  licensed 
assigns,  shall  and  will  manage,  till,  and  cultivate,  and  use  all  and  every,  the  lands  and 
premises  hereby  demised,  in  a good  and  husbandlike  manner,  according  to  the  most 
improved  rules  of  good  husbandry.  And  shall  and  will  peaceably  and  quietly,  at  the  end 
of  the  said  term,  yield  and  deliver  up  unto  the  said  George  Alan  Viscount  Midleton, 
his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  said  demised  messuages,  lands,  and  premises,  with  the  appurte- 
nances and  all  things  belonging  thereto,  the  same  being  as  aforesaid,  in  all  thingB  well  and 
sufficiently  repaired,  upheld,  sustained,  maintained  and  kept  in  good  and  tcnantable  repair 
and  the  said  lands  ana  premises  being  tilled,  cultivated,  and  managed  as  aforesaid. 

“ Further  covenants  on  the  part  of  the  tenant jS’ot  to  assign  over  or  transfer,  set,  let. 
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No.  152. 

M,  F.  Beaumar  ,esq. 


Mr.  J.  Barbridge's 
Evidence , No.  903. 


No.  153. 

■William  Revell,  esq. 

Nee  Capt.  A.  Talc's 
Evidence,  No.  952 ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Burke's 
Evidence,  No.  955. 


No.  154. 

W.  Boxwell,  esq.  m.d. 

See  Mr.  R.  Dobbs' 
Evidence , No.  870. 
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or  underlet,  the  lands,  or  part  -with  the  possession  thereof  unto  any  person  or  persons 
whomsoever,  either  absolutely  or  conditionally,  or  by  way  of  mortgage  or  pledge,  without 
the  consent  in  writing  of  the  landlord. 

“ That  the  tenant  will  constantly  reside  on  the  premises. 

“ That  he  will  not  build  or  erect  any  labourers’  houses,  or  other  dwelling-houses,  or  any 
cabins  on  the  said  promises  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  landlord.  And  will  pay 
to  the  landlord  £ as  liquidated  damages  for  each  such  additional  house  or  cabin. 

“ That  he  will  preserve  all  game,  fish,  and  wild  fowl,  and  not  keep  any  hounds,  grey- 
hounds, spaniels,  lurchers,  or  pointers  on  the  premises,  and  will  give  notice  to  trespassers, 
and  permit  landlord  to  prosecute  in  his' name  on  being  indemnified  against  costs.  To  do 
suit  at  the  court  of  the  manor  of  Midleton. 

*•'  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  landlord  on  giving  six  months’  notice,  to  fence  in,  and 
inclose  any  part  of  the  said  land  not  exceeding  acres  (not  comprising  any  garden) 
allowing  out  of  the  rent  a reasonable  annual  abatement  for  the  same,  to  be  ascertained  by 
a reference  to  two  persons  or  their  umpire. 

“ Proviso — For  re-entry  by  landlord  on  non-payment  of  rent  for  twenty-one  days.  Or 
if  tenant  shall,  without  consent  of  landlord,  assign,  set,  let,  or  underlet,  either  absolutely, 
or  by  way  of  mortgage  or  pledge.  Or  if  tenant  shall  become  bankrupt,  or  insolvent,  or 
make  a composition  with  his  creditors,  or  if  the  premises  shall  be  seized  under  any  judg- 
ment. Or  if  he  shall  not  observe,  keep,  and  perform  all  the  covenants,  conditions,  and 
agreements  therein  contained,  and  on  his  part  to  be  kept,  observed,  and  performed. 

“ Covenant  by  landlord. — At  the  expiration  of  the  term,  to  pay  the  tenant  according  to 
a fair  valuation  by  two  persons,  or  their  umpire,  for  the  seeds  sown  in  the  last  year,  and 
also  for  the  wheat  which  shall  then  be  in  or  upon  the  ground  not  exceeding  acres,  and 
for  the  rent  and  taxes  of  the  Land,  in  or  upon  which  such  wheat  shall  be  growing.” 


No.  152. — Statement  of  M.  F.  Beaujian,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Mx*.  John  Burmudge,  No.  033. 

“ In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  Gth  instant,  concerning  a burning  which  took  place  on 
my  property,  I beg  to  say  that  it  was  during  my  brother’s  lifetime  that  the  ejectment  was 
served;  but  from  what  I have  heard,  I believe  the  evidence  of  Mr.  .Burbridge  to  be 
quite  correct.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a more  unwarranted  malicious  outrage 
never  was  committed  ; at  the  same  time  I am  happy  to  say,  that  it  is  a solitary  instance  of 
that  description  of  crime  in  this  part  of  the  country.” 


No.  153. — Statement  of  William  Revell,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  Captain 
Abraham  Tate,  No.  952,  and  Mr.  Edward  Burke,  No.,  955. 

“ The  following  brief  statement  of  facts  which  I have  the  honour  to  submit,  will,  I trust, 
be  considered  as  a sufficient  explanation  of  the  outrage  alluded  to.  A man  named  Doyle 
held  a farm  under  me,  on  which  he  resided ; in  January,  1843,  he  gave  mo  up  possession, 
I allowing  him  to  remain  in  his  house,  and  employing  him  as  caretaker  and  herd.  When 
he  gave  me  possession,  his  brother-in-law  Owen  Lennon,  who  lived  on  the  same  farm,  gave 
me  possession  also  of  his  house,  I allowing  him  too  to  reside  iu  his  house,  and  giving  him 
and  his  two  sons  constant  employment ; but  lie  never  held  under  me,  nor  was  he  considered 
as  a tenant.  In  the  spring  of  1844,  I was  desirous  of  placing  -a  dairy  on  the  farm  which 
Doyle  had  resigned,  and  requiring  a house  and  premises  for  the  purpose,  I mentioned  to 
Lennon  that  I should  be  glad  if  lie  could  provide  himself  with  another  house,  and  never 
having  had  any  dispute  or  altercation  on  the  subject,  I expected  to  have  got  quiet  posses- 
sion on  the  25th  of  March ; but  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  a gun  of  some  description, 
loaded  heavily  with  slugs,  was  discharged  through  the  window  shutter  of  my  parlour.  I 
was  sitting  with  my  family  and  friends.  The  police  were  immediately  informed  of  the  out- 
rage, and  search  being  made  the  same  night,  such  evidence  was  obtained  as  led  to  the 
apprehension  of  Lennon’s  younger  son,  who  after  examination  before  the  magistrate  was 
fully  committed  to  Wicklow  gaol  to  take  his  trial  at  the  ensuing  assizes.” 


No.  154 — Statement  of  William  Boxwell,  esq.,  M.D.,  in  reference  to  Evidence  of 
Mr.  Robert  Dobbs,  No.  870, 

“ In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  morning,  requiring  an  explanation  of  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Robert  Dobbs,  chief  clerk  of  the  Abbeyleix  Loan  Fund,  concerning  the  allocation  of  a 
portion  of  the  profits  of  that  fund,  1 beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  trustees  of  the  loan  fund 
passed  a resolution  granting  £800  of  their  profits  for  the  purpose  of  building-  twenty  cottages 
near  the  town,  and  empowered  me  to  have  it  carried  into  effect.  Half  an  acre  of  ground 
was  purchased  from  the  occupying  tenant  and  the  cottages  built,  each  cottage  containing 
two  rooms  and  an  enclosed  back  yard ; they  wore  immediately  tenanted  by  poor  industrious 
labourers  and  tradesmen,  at  the  weekly  rent  of  lOcZ.  per  week.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  tenants,  so  as  to  make  it  to  them  a matter  of  charity ; they  left  miserable 
damp  and  wet  cabins,  for  which  they  paid  much  more.  It  was  required  of  every  member 
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of  the  family  capable  of  judgment  to  have  taken  the  temperance  pledge.  The  tenants 
are  fourteen  Roman  Catholics,  and  sis  Protestants.  The  income  received  from  this  source 
is  applied  to  the  relief  and  support  of  the  families  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
it  amounts  (after  paying  ground  rent,  poor  rates,  county  cess,  &c.)  to  about  £40  per 
annum,  and  of  the  expenditure  ox  which  a regular  account  is  kejit.  The  yearly  receipts 
were  for  one  year  entered  in  the  loan  fuud  annual  statement ; but  as  it  had  already  been 
disposed  of  under  the  Loan  Fund  Act  for  charitable  purposes,  it  was  found  inconvenient  and 
thought  illegal.  ^ A further  sum  of  £2,000  was  granted  by  the  trustees  towards  erecting  a 
fever  hospital,  which  has  been  effected,  and  is  now  in  full  operation,  capable  of  holding  100 
patients:  last  year  600  patients  passed  through  it,'  and  it  now  affords  accommodation  for 
the  entire  of  the  Abbey leix  Poor  Law  Union  to  those  afflicted  with  contagious  disease. 

“I  regret  mjr  being  in  the  south  of  France  from  ill  heath  when  the  Land  Commissioners 
were  here,  as  I could  have  given  more  full  information  on  the  subject.” 


No.  155. — Statement  of  Henry  Ryan,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of 
Martin  Howlett,  esq.,  M.D.,  No.  923. 

“With  respect  to  Doctor  Howlett’s  answer  to  query  No.  44,  I have  to  observe, 
that  within  the  last  five  years  several  farms  on  Lord  Clifden’s  estate  near  Ross  (not  Lady 
Down’s,  who  is  his  mother  and  guardian)  have  been  squared,  and  some  added  to  from  land 
that  was  in  hand,  to  the  satisfaction  and  convenience  of  the  tenants  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion. In  reference  to  his  answer  to  query  No.  45, 1 beg  to  state,  that  no  persons,  tenants 
or  otherwise,  were  put  off  the  estate  within  the  time  stated,  but  the  following,  holding  about 
thirty-five  acres,  viz.  three  families  named  Bolger,  the  heads  of  whom  (and  one  of  them 
a female)  were  habitual  drunkards,  and  owing  five  years’  rent,  were  ejected  in  the  year 
1836,  but  upon  their  removal  were  paid  a sum  of  £70  to  provide  them  elsewhere.  In  1838 
six  or  seven  persons  occupying  cabins,  but  on  lands  that  were  held  by  a middleman,  and 
whose  families  were  constantly  committing  trespass  on  the  timber,  got  money  for  removing, 
and  they  went  away  quietly.  The  only  other  instance  of  removal  was  that  of  a woman 
named  Aslie,  holding  fifteen  acres,  who  from  continued  drunkenness  was  totally  unfit  to  hold 
land,  but  having  a young  family,  it  was  considered  by  the  guardians  of  Lord  Clifdeu  more 
for  their  interest  to  take  up  the  land  and  to  advance  mosey  to  apprentice  them  out  to  differ- 
ent trades  ; accordingly,  although  five  years’  rent  were  due,  £100  in  cash  was  given  for  the 
purpose  I have  mentioned.  But  I do  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  deny  the  truth  of  Doctor 
Howlett’s  statement,  that  any  disturbance  whatever  took  place  in  consequence,  or  at  any 
time  upon  the  estate,  the  tenants  being  always  well  conducted,  with  few  exceptions  most 
industrious,  and  I consider  it  a slander  on  them,  as  also  on  those  whose  object  and  study  is 
to  promote  their  comforts  in  every  way,  to  have  so  unfounded  a statement  made  (and  that 
upon  oath).  Indeed  I am  at  a loss  to  conjecture  to  what  Doctor  Howlett  alludes  in  giving 
such  evidence,  unless,  it  is  to  the  following  transaction. 

“ In  the  year  1823,  before  I became  agent  to  the  estate  (which  was  in  October  of  that 
year),  a man  named  Kenny,  a bad  tenant,  holding  about  twenty-four  acres,  was  ejected  by 
the  late  Lord  Clifden,  and  the  land  let  to  a Mr.  Everett,  a shopkeeper  in  Ross,  whose  son 
was  then  the  deputy  agent.  Everett  commenced  improving  the  place,  and  having  expended 
upwards  of  £500,  when  the  Whitefoot  system  commenced  he  was  persecuted,  repeatedly 
threatened,  his  life  was  once  attempted  going  to  the  land,  and  in  the  year  1831  an 
attack  was  made  at  night  on  his  house  in  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Ross — several  shots 
were  fired  through  his  windows  by  persons  unknown,  and  this  is  the  only  instance  of  dis- 
turbance on  or  connected  with  Lord  Clifden’s  estate  since  the  year  1823,  or  at  any  other 
time  that  I have  heard  of. 

“ I trust  you  will  consider  that  I have  put  my  observations  in  a proper  form ; if  not,  I 
will  feel  much  obliged  by  your  correcting  me  in  this  respect,  having  a great  anxiety  that 
nothing  but  strict  truth  should  appear  relating  to  every  transaction  on  Lord  Clffden’s 
estate.” 


No.  156. — Statement  of  John  Hare,  esq.,  in  reply  to  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  William  Codd, 
No.  918.  ' 

“ In  reference  to  the  extract  from  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  William  Codd,  Roman 
Catholic  curate,  taken  at  New  Ross  before  the  Land  Commissioners,  as  furnished  to  me,  I 
deny,  as  therein  stated,  that  upon  the  estate  of  the  Marquess  of  Ely,  to  which  I am  agent, 
that  the  people  have  fallen  into  decay,  or  that  the  tenants  when  they  have  spoken  to  me 
about  improvements  have  been  told  to  follow  my  example,  and  never  to  improve  without  a 
lease ; on  the  contrary,  the  tenants  are  encouraged  to  improve,  by  granting  them  every 
facility  of  obtaining  manure  from  the  Marquess  of  Ely’s  limestone  quarries,  and  from  sea 
ore,  and  also  by  assisting  them  towards  the  improvement  of  their  houses,  of  which  they 
avail  themselves  with  great  industry  and  thankfulness,  and  although  in  a great  many  cases 
the  tenants  hold  without  leases,  such  is  then-  confidence  in  their  landlord,  that  no  deserving 
and  well  conducted  tenant  is  disturbed,  that  they  exert  themselves  to  follow  up  the  improve- 
ments by  converting  their  habitations  that  were  before  thatched  with  straw,  into  slated 
residences ; and  to  enable  them  to  follow  up  this  considerable  improvement,  they  are 
supplied  with  slates  at  the  expense  of  their  landlord, 
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Apmxdtx  B.  ' “ There  is  no  avidity  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  obtain  leases ; on  the  contrary,  I anx 

persuaded,  that  having  every  confidence  in  their  landlord  they  feel  happier  without  having 

Jolin^Hure^es  leases>  as  they  avoid  those  sufferings  which  they  have  witnessed  on  other  estates,  by  the 
n are,  esq.  interference  of  political  agitators,  to  induce  them  to  vote  against  the  wishes  of  their  land- 
lord on  the  election  of  representatives  for  the  county. 

“ There  is  no  person  more  ready  to  hear  and  pay  every  attention  to  the  wants  of  his 
tenants  than  tlxe  Marquess  of  Ely ; every  application  is  fully  inquix-ed  into,  and  if  the 
request  is  reasonable  it  is  granted.” 
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